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SENATE 


Monpay, JANUARY 14, 1946 


The 14th of January being the day 
provided by Public Law No. 289, Seventy- 
ninth Congress, first session, for the 
meeting of Congress, the second session 
of the Seventy-ninth Congress com- 
menced this day. 

The Senate assembled in its Chamber 
at the Capitol. 

KENNETH McKELLAR, a Senator 
from the State of Tennessee, and Presi- 
dent pro tempore of the Senate, called 
the Senate to order at 12 o’clock me- 
ridian. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 


PRAYER 


Our Father God who in the toils and 
troubles of time has set vistas of eternity 
in our hearts, as a new year and a new 
session summon us to face the creative 
endeavor which Thou dost require of Thy 
servants who are workers together with 
Thee in the fashioning of a new order 
for Thy children, before we talk to 
one another and to a listening world, 
we would talk to Thee, without whose 
strength and wisdom our feeble hands 
will fail. Save us from the supreme 
hypocrisy of making this holy moment of 
communion with the unseen and eternal 
but a conventional gesture of unfelt 
piety. At this high altar of the national 
life, preserve us from praying with our 
lips only and not with our hearts and 
minds. 

As we come in a high hour of human 
destiny solemnized by the tangled tragedy 
in which all human life is caught, help us 
in these trying days, rising above all that 
is base and small, to work together in 
glad and eager harmony for the honor, 
safety, and welfare of our Nation and of 
all the peoples of this stricken earth who 
unite in mutual good will, determined to 
open the gates of a new life for all man- 
kind. We ask it in the dear Redeemer’s 
name. Amen. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. BARKLEY. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk (John C. Crockett) 
called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


The 


Aiken Briggs George 

Andrews Buck Gerry 

Austin Capper Green 

Bailey Chavez Hart 

Ball Donnell Hayden 

Bankhead Eastland Hickenlooper 

Barkley Ellender Hill 

Bilbo Ferguson Hoey 

Brewster Fulbright Huffman 
xCII——1 


Johnson, Colo. Magnuson Taft 
Johnston, S.C. Millikin Thomas, Okla. 
Kilgore Morse Thomas, Utah 
La Follette Murray Tydings 
Langer O’Daniel Walsh 

Lucas Radcliffe Wherry 
McCarran Russell White 
McClellan Smith Wiley 
McKellar Stanfill Willis 
McMahon Stewart Wilson 


Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. Guass] is absent 
because of illness. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. Car- 
VILLE], the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Gos- 
SETT], the Senators from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Gurrey and Mr. Myers], the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico (Mr. Hatcu], the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. May- 
BANK], the Senator from Arizona (Mr. 
McFartann], the Senators from New 
York (Mr. Mead and Mr. Wacner], 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
MITCHELL], the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Morpock], the Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. O’ManoneEy], the Senator from Flor- 
ida (Mr. Pepper], the Senator from Idaho 
(Mr. Taytor], and the Senator from 
Montana (Mr. WHEELER] are necessarily 
absent. 

The Senator from Virginia [Mr. Byrn], 
the Senator from California [Mr. Dow- 
NEY], and the Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr. Overton] are detained on official 
business at various Government depart- 
ments. 

The Senator from Texas (Mr. Con- 
NALLY] is absent on official business as a 
representative of the United States at- 
tending the first session of the General 
Assemb'y of the United Nations now be- 
ing held in London. 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. Tun- 
NELL] is absent on official business as 
a member of the Mead committee. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG] is absent on 
official business as a representative of 
the United States attending the first ses- 
sion of the General Assembly of the 
United Nations now being held in London. 

The Senator from California [Mr. 
KNOWLAND] is absent on official business 
as a member of the Mead committee. 

The Senator from Wyoming i[Mr. 
ROBERTSON] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Bripces], the Senator from Illinois (Mr. 
Brooks], the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Butter], the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
CapeHarT], the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Corpon], the Senator from New Jersey 
{[Mr. Hawkes], the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Moore], the Senatcr from 
Kansas (Mr. Rsep], the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL], the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Tosey], and the Senator from North 
Dakota. {[Mr. Youna] are necessarily 
absent. 





The Senators from South Dakota [Mr. 
BuUSHFIELD and Mr. Gurney], the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia [Mr. ReEver- 
coms], and the Senator from Minnesota 
{Mr. SHIPSTEAD] are unavoidably de- 
tained from the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. Fifty- 
seven Serators having answered to their 
names, a quorum is present. 


LIST OF SENATORS BY STATES 


Alabama.—John H. Bankhead and 
Lister Hill. 

Arizona.—Carl Hayden and Ernest W. 
McFarland. 

Arkansas.—John L. McClellan and J. 
William Fulbright. 

California.—Sheridan Downey 
William F. Knowland. 

Colorado.—Edwin C. Johnson and Eu- 
gene D. Millikin. 

Connecticut.—Brien 
Thomas C. Hart. 

Delaware.—James M. Tunnell and C. 
Douglass Buck. 

Florida.—Charles 
Claude Pepper. 

Georgia.—Walter F. George and Rich- 
ard B. Russell. 

Idaho.—Glen H. Taylor and Charles C. 
Gossett. 

Illinois.—Scott W. Lucas and C. Way- 
land Brooks. 

Indiana.—Raymond E. Willis 
Homer E. Capehart. 

Iowa.—George A. Wilson and Bourke 
B. Hickenlooper. 

Kansas.—Arthur Capper and Clyde M. 
Reed. 

Kentucky.—Alben W. Barkley and Wil- 
liam A. Stanfill. 

Louisiana.—John H. Overton and Allen 
J. Ellender. 

Maine.—Wallace H. White and Ralph 
O. Brewster. . 

Maryland.—Millard E. Tydings and 
George L. Radcliffe. 

Massachusetts —David I. Walsh and 
Leverett Saltonstall. 

fichigan.—Arthur H. Vandenberg and 
Homer Ferguson. 

Minnesota.—Henrik Shipstead 
Joseph H. Ball. 

Mississippi.—Theodore G. Bilbo and 
James O. Eastland. 

Missouri.—Forrest C. Donnell and 
Frank P. Briggs. 

Montana.—Burton K., 
James E. Murray. 

Nebraska.—Hugh A. Butler and Ken- 
neth S. Wherry. 

Nevada.—Patrick A. McCarran 
Edward P. Carville. 

New Hampshire.—Styles Bridges and 
Charles W. Tobey. 

New Jersey.—Albert W. Hawkes and 
H. Alexander Smith. 


and 


McMahon and 


©. Andrews and 


and 


and 


Wheeler and 


and 


: 
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New Mexico.—Carl A. Hatch and Den- 
nis Chavez. 

New York.—Robert F. Wagner and 
James M. Mead. 

North Carolina.—Josiah W. Bailey and 
Clyde R. Hoey. 

North Dakota.—William Langer and 
Milton R. Young. 

Ohio.—Robert A. Taft and James W. 
Huffman. 

Oklahoma.—Elmer Thomas and E. H. 
Moore. 

Oregon.—Guy Cordon and Wayne L. 
Morse. 

Pennsylvania.—Joseph F. Guffey and 
Francis 5. Myers. 

Rhode Island.—Peter G. Gerry and 
Theodore Francis Green. 

South Carolina.—Burnet R. Maybank 
and Olin D. Johnston. 


South Dakota.—Chan Gurney and 
Harlan J. Bushfield. 

Tennessee.—Kenneth McKellar and 
Tom Stewart. 

Texas—Tom Connally and W. Lee 
O’Daniel. 

Utah.—Elbert D. Thomas and Abe 
Murdock. 

Vermont.—Warren R. Austin and 


George D. Aiken. 
Virginia.—Carter 
Flood Byrd. 
Washington.—Warren G. Magnuson 
and Hugh B. Mitchell. 
West Virginia.—Harley M. Kilgore and 
Chapman Revercomb. 
Wisconsin.—Robert M. La Follette, Jr., 
and Alexander Wiley. 
Wyoming.—Joseph C. O’Mahoney and 
Edward V. Robertson. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGR/M 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, a 
number of Senators have asked me about 
proceedings in the Senate today, and in 
view of these requests I feel that I should 
make a statement. 

As a matter of courtesy to the Presi- 
dent, it has always been customary for 
the Senate to transact no business, by 
way of the introduction of bills and 
resolutions, or taking action upon mat- 
ters, until he has delivered his annual 
message. No inconvenience has resulted 
from that practice, and I think it should 
be observed now. I understand the Pres- 
ident’s message will be ready by Thurs- 
day, and therefore, it is my purpose, when 
we have finished the routine business of 
today, to move to adjourn until Thurs- 
day. 

I hope that Senators will not ask that 
the custom to which I have referred, 
wich has been followed almost from time 
immemorial, be violated today. I know 
of no hardship that will come by reason 
of the postponement of the introduction 
of bills or resolutions until Thursday. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, of course 
I cannot go back to time immemorial, as 
the Senator from Kentucky does, but I 
know that for some time past the prac- 
tice of the Senate has been in accordance 
with what he has stated. I think itis a 
wise practice; I think it is a courtesy to 
which the President is entitled, and I 
hope the suggestion of the Senator from 
Kentucky will be followed. 


Glass and Harry 


Mr. BARKLEY. I appreciate the 
statement of the Senator from Maine. I 
did not mean to intimate that his mem- 
ory went back to time immemorial. I 
applied my remarks to him only during 
the last century. [Laughter.] 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask the majority leader kindly to 
inform us what will happen if the Presi- 
dent does not send in his message on 
Thursday. I think the practice of wait- 
ing until the President sent in his mes- 
sage was coincident with the President 
sending in his message the day after the 
Congress reconvened. Personally, the 
postponement will be very inconvenient 
to me, because I had arranged to be here 
in connection with what I regard as a 
very important concurrent resolution I 
was about to submit. The Senator says 
that nothing is to be lost by the delay. 
It will mean 3 days’ time being lost in the 
discharge of the work of the Congress. 

Mr. BARKLEY. When I said no in- 
convenience or loss would result, I as- 
sumed that new bills or resolutions in- 
troduced today and referred to commit- 
tees would have very little chance of 
being acted upon before Thursday, and 
that so far as the consideration of 
measures was concerned, no time would 
be lost between now and Thursday. 

I realize that it is a little unusual for 
the President’s annual message to be de- 
layed as much as 3 days. Ordinarily it 
comes in the day following the recon- 
vening of the Congress, but in view of 
the multiplicity of matters demanding 
the President’s attention, and his rou- 
tine duties, it has not been possible to 
have the message ready for tomorrow. 
Otherwise, I would ask that the Senate 
adjourn until tomorrow. 

Mr. GREEN... Is the Senator willing 
to state what will happen in case the 
President does not send in his message 
on Thursday? I make the inquiry be- 
cause I should like to arrange my own 
affairs accordingly. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I would feel inclined 
to suggest that if the President’s mes- 
sage is not here by Thursday, Senators 
will not be asked to delay further the 
introduction of bills and other measures. 

Mr. GREEN. I thank the Senator 
from Kentucky. 


NOTIFICATION TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mrs BARKLEY submitted the follow- 
ing resolution (S. Res. 211), which was 
read, considered by unanimous consent, 
and agreed to: 

Resolved, That a committee consisting of 
two Senators be appointed to join such com- 
mittee as may be appointed by the House 
of Representatives to wait upon the Presi- 
dent of the United States and inform him 
that a quorum of each House is assembled 
and that the Congress is ready to receive 
any communication he may be pleased to 
make. 


Under the foregoing resolution the 
President pro tempore appointed Mr. 
BaRKLEY and Mr. WuirTe the committee 
on the part of the Senate. 


NOTIFICATION TO THE HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. WHITE submitted the following 
resolution (S. Res. 212), which was read, 
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considered by unanimous consent, and 
agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Secretary inform the 
House of Representatives that a quorum of 
the Senate is assembled and that the Sen- 
ate is ready to proceed to business. 


HOUR OF DAILY MEETING 


Mr. HILL submitted the following 
resolution (S. Res. 213), which was read, 
considered by unanimous consent, and 
agreed to: 

Resolved, That the hour of daily meeting 
of the Senate be 12 o’clock meridian unless 
otherwise ordered. 


DEMOBILIZATION OF 
FORCES—STATEMENTS BY GENERAL 
EISENHOWER AND ADMIRAL NIMITZ 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I wish 
to make an announcement for the in- 
formation of the Members of the Senate. 

Arrangements have been made to have 
General of the Army Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower and Fleet Adm. Chester W. 
Nimitz appear before a joint meeting of 
the Congress, including the press, to give 
the present status of and the future plans 
for the demobilization of the armed 
forces. The meeting is to be held in the 
Coolidge Memorial Auditorium of the Li- 
brary of Congress at 10 o’clock a. m., to- 
morrow, Tuesday, January 15. Because 
of the great public interest in the present 
demobilization situation the War and 
Navy Departments have offered to have 
General Eisenhower and Admiral Nimitz 
present the full picture to the Congress 
and the press. 

I hope that all Senators who are in 
town and who will not be otherwise en- 
gaged will be able to attend, as I am sure 
that this meeting will be most helpful to 
us and to the country in clarifying the 
present difficult situation. I repeat that 
the meeting is to be tomorrow morning 
at 10 o’clock in the Auditorium of the 
Library of Congress. 

I should like to say, further, in re- 
sponse to numerous requests from mem- 
bers of the Committee Investigating the 
Pearl Harbor Disaster and members of 
the press, that the committee had re- 
cessed until 10 o’clock tomorrow, and al- 
though the members of the committee 
would appreciate the opportunity of 
hearing General Eisenhower and Ad- 
miral Nimitz, it is not the purpose to 

postpone the beginning of the hearing 
tomorrow on account of the appearance 
of General Eisenhower and Admiral 
Nimitz at the informal meeting in the 
Library of Congress. We have scheduled 
Admiral Kimmel as the first witness for 
tomorrow, and in view of the limitations 
of time, and the circumstances surround- 
ing the investigation, it is not thought 
wise or necessary to postpone the hearing 
on account of the meeting tomorrow in 
the Library of Congress. 


ADJOURNMENT TO THURSDAY 


Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the Sen- 
ate adjourn until Thursday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 12 
o’clock and 20 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
adjourned until Thursday, January 17, 
1946, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


1946 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monpay, JANUARY 14, 1946 


This being the day fixed by Public Law 
289, Seventy-ninth Congress, enacted 
pursuant to the twentieth amendment 
to the Constitution for the meeting of 
the second session of the Seventy-ninth 
Congress, the Members of the House of 
Representatives of the Seventy-ninth 
Congress met in their Hall and at 12 
o’clock neon were called to order by the 
Speaker pro tempore, Hon. Jonn W. 
McCorMack, &@ Representative from the 
State of Massachusetts. 


DESIGNATION OF SPEAKER PRO TEMPORE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid before 

the House the following communication: 
JANUARY 14, 1946. 

I hereby designate the Honorable JoHn W. 
McCormack to act as Speaker pro tempore 
i day. 

SamM RAYBURN. 
PRAYER 


The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Mont- 
gomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Great God and Father of mankind, 
mercifully Thou hast led us as a people. 
From loss and panic we have been saved 
and we pray that Thy blessing may con- 
tinue to rest upon us. O renew within 
us a sense of our duty, leading us to a 
rendezvous with our pledged obligation 
to our country, that the foes of progress 
may have no dominion over us. With 
firmness in the right as Thou dost give 
us to see the right, let us strive on to 
finish the work we are in, to bind up the 
Nation’s wounds, and to achieve and 
cherish a just and lasting peace among 
ourselves and with all nations. 

O God of grace, bless our President. 
Strengthen his arm with the confidence 
of our people and clear the pathway that 
leads to peace and unity. The day of de- 
cision is now with us. It is not for us to 
command success but to deserve it by 
harkening unto Thy word: 


Who shail ascend into the hill of the 
Lord and who shall stand in His holy 
place? He that hath clean hands and a 
pure heart; who hath not lifted up his 
soul unto vanity nor sworn deceitfully. 
7 shall receive the blessing from the 

ord. 


Through Jesus Christ our Saviour. 
Amen, 
CALL OF THE ROLL 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 


~“—Clerk will call the roll to determine 


whether a quorum is present. 
The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 


lowing Members answered to their 
names: 


{Roll No. 1] 

Abernethy Bates, Ky. Butler 
Adams Bennet,N.Y. Camp 
Andersen, Bennett, Mo. Campbell 

H. Carl Biand Cannon, Mo. 
Anderson, Calif.Bonner Carnahan 
Andresen, Boykin Case, N. J. 

August H. Bradley, Mich. Case, S. Dak. 
Andrews, Ala. Bradley, Pa. Chelf 
Andrews. N. ¥. Brown, Ga. Chiperfield 
Arnold Brown, Ohio Church 
Auchincloss Brumbaugh Ciements 
Bailey Bryson Clevenger 
Baldwin, Md. Buckley Cochran 
Barden Buffett Cole, Kans, 
Barrett, Pa. Bulwinkle Cole, Mo. 


Cole, N. Y. Holmes, Mass. Pickett 
Cooper Holmes, Wash. Pittenger 
Corbett Hope Price, Ill. 
Cox Hook Priest 
Cravens Howell Rabaut 
Crawford Huber Rankin 
Crosser Jenkins Rich 
Curtis Jones Richards 
D’Aiesandro Judd Riley 
Daughton, Va. Kearney Robertson, 
Davis Kee N. Dak. 
De Lacy Keefe Robertson, Va. 
Delaney, Kefauver Robsion, Ky. 
John J. Keogh Rodgers, Pa. 
Dirksen Kerr Roe, Md. 
Dolliver Kinzer Roe, N. Y. 
Dondero Kirwan Rogers, Fla. 
Doughton, N. C.Knutson Rogers, Mass. 
Douglas, Il. Kopplemann Rooney 
Doyle Kunkel Rowan 
Dworshak Lanham Sadowski 
Earthman Lea ‘ Sasscer 
Eaton LeCompte Savage 
Eberharter Lemke Sharp 
Ellis Lesinski Sheppard 
Elston Lewis Short 
Engel, Mich. Link Simpson, D1. 
Engle, Calif. Luce Simpson. Pa. 
Fallon Ludlow Slaughter 
Fenton Lyle Smith, Maine 
Fernandez McConnell Smith, Va. 
Flannagan McCormack Smith, Wis. 
Forand McCowen Snyder 
Gary McDonough Sparkman 
Gavin McGregor Spence 
Gearhart McMillan,S.C. Springer 
Geelan McMillen, Ill, Starkey 
Gifford Mahon Stefan 
Gillette Manasco Stockman 
Gillie Mansfield, Sullivan 
Goodwin Mont. Sumners, Tex. 
Gordon Mansfield, Tex. Taber 
Gore Martin, Iowa Talbot 
Graham Martin, Mass. Talle 
Granahan Mason Tarver 
Green Mathews Thomason 
Griffiths May Tibbott 
Gross Merrow Tolan 
Gwinn, N. Y. Michener Traynor 
Hagen Miller, Nebr. Trimble 
Hale Mills Vinson 
Hare Morgan Voorhis, Calif. 
Harless, Ariz. Murdock Vorys, Ohio 
Harness,Ind. Murphy Vursell 
Harris Murray, Wis. Walter 
Hart Neely Weaver 
Havenner Norrell Welch 
Hays O’Brien, Tl. Whitten 
Healy O’Brien, Mich. Whittington 
Hendricks O’Hara Wolfenden, Pa. 
Herter O'Neal Wood 
Hess Pace Woodhouse 
Hinshaw Patman Woodruff 
Hoch Patrick Worley 
Hoeven Peterson,Ga. Zimmerman 
Hoffman Pfeifer 
Holifield Philbin 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
roll call 235 Members have answered to 


their names. A quorum is present. 
ELECTION OF SPEAKER PRO TEMPORE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 


On this 


The 


Chair requests the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. BULWINKLE] to assume the 
chair. 

Mr. BULWINKLE assumed the chair 
as Speaker pro tempore. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, on ac- 
count of the unavoidable absence of the 
Speaker due to illness in his family, and 
at his request, I offer a resolution (H. 
Res. 470) and ask for its immediate con- 
sideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That Hon. Jonn W. McCormack, 
a Representative from the State of Massa- 
chusetts, be, and he Is hereby, elected Speaker 
pro tempore during the absence of the 


Speaker. 

Resolved, That the President and the Sen- 
ate be notified by the Clerk of the election of 
the Honorable JoHN W. McCorMaCK as 
Speaker pro tempore during the absence of 
the Speaker. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
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Mr. McCORMACK assumed the chair 
as Speaker pro tempore. 

Mr. COOPER administered the oath 
of office as Speaker pro tempore to Mr. 
McCorMAck. 


COMMITTEE TO NOTIFY THE PRESIDENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a resolution (H. Res. 471) and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That a committee of three Mem- 
bers be appointed by the Speaker pro tempore 
on the part of the House of Representatives 
to join with a committee on the part of the 
Senate, to notify the President of the United 
States that a quorum of each House has as- 
sembled, and Congress is ready to receive any 
communication that he may be pleased to 
make. 


The resolution was agreed to. 

The Chair appointed Mr. Doucuron 
of North Carolina, Mr. SPARKMAN, and 
Mr. Martin of Massachusetts as a com- 
mittee to notify the President. 


NOTIFICATION TO THE SENATE 


Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Speaker, I offer a resolution (H. Res. 
472) and ask for its immediate con- 
sideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That the Clerk of the House in- 
form the Senate that a quorum of the House 
is present and that the House is ready to 
proceed with business. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
DAILY HOUR OF MEETING 
Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I offer a reso- 
lution (H. Res. 473) and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 
The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 


Resolved, That until otherwise ordered, the 
daily hour of meeting of the House of Repie- 


. sentatives shall be at 12 o’clock meridian. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Frazier, its legislative clerk, announced 
that the Senate had adopted the follow- 
ing resolutions: 

Senate Resolution 211 

Resolved, That a committee consisting of 
two Senators be appointed to join such com- 
mittee as may be appointed by the House of 
Representatives to wait upon the President 
of the United States and inform him that a 
quorum of each House is assembled and that 
the Congress is ready to receive any com- 
munication he may be pleased to make. 

Senate Resolution 212 

Resolved, That the Secretary inform the 
House of Representatives that a qourum of 
the Senate is assembled and that the Senate 
is ready to proceed to business. 


ESTATE OF GEORGE O'HARA 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid be- 
fore the House the following communica- 
tion from the Clerk of the House: 


JANUARY 14, 1946, 
The honorable the SPEAKER, 
House of Representatives. 

Sm: Pursuant to the authority heretofore 
granted the Clerk of the House received from 
the Secretary of the Senate on January 2, 
1946, a message indicating that the Senate 
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had agreed to the report of the committee 
of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the House 
to the bill S. 90, an act for the relief of 
the estate of George O'Hara. 


RESIGNATION FROM THE HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid be- 
fore the House the following resignation 
from the House of Representatives: 

DECEMBER 27, 1945. 
Hon. SAM RAYBURN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

De4rR Mr. SPEAKER: I have this day for- 
warded to the Governor of the State of 
New York my resignation as Representative 
in Congress from the Nineteenth Congres- 
sional District of New York. 

Respecifully yours, 
SAMUEL DICKSTEIN, 
Member of Congress. 
ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair desires to state that in view of the 
unfortunate death of our late colleague 
from North Carolina, Mr. Ervin, Mem- 
bers wiil be recognized only for the pur- 
pose of making unanimous-consent re- 
quests and for 1-minute speeches, if there 
is no objection, and also for the trans- 
action of some legislative matters which 
can be agreed to by unanimous consent. 

Thereafter, Members will be recognized 
in connection with the resolution which 
will be offered to adjourn out of respect 
for our late colleague. 


MERCHANT SHIP SALES ACT OF 1945 


Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to take from the Speaker’s 
desk the bill H. R. 3603, an act to pro- 
vide for the sale of surplus war-built 
vessels, and for other purposes, with a 
Senate amendment thereto; disagree to 
the Senate amendment; and ask for a 
conference with the Senate. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia? {After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none, and appoints the following 
conferees: Messrs. BLAND, MANSFIELD of 
Texas, BOYKIN, WELCH, and BRADLEY of 
Michigan. 


MEETING OF MEMBERS OF CONGRESS ON 
DEMOBILIZATION 


Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute to make an announcement. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, arrangements 
have been made by the leaders of the 
Congress for General of the Army Dwight 
D. Eisenhower and Fleet Adm. Chester 
W. Nimitz to appear at a meeting of the 
Members of Congress, including the 
press, in the Coolidge Auditorium of the 
Library of Congress at 10 a. m. Tuesday, 
January 15—tomorrow. General Eisen- 
hower and Admiral Nimitz will present at 
that time the present situation and the 
future plans for the demobilization of 
the armed forces. The Army and Navy 
Departments have offered their services 
to present the full story. 


We all know how intensely interested 
the Congress and the country are in this 
subject at this time. I urge that all 
Members of the House attend this meet- 
ing which I am sure will be very helpful 
in giving us and the people a clear pic- 
ture of our demobilization program and 
assisting us all in arriving at an adequate 
solution to this difficult problem. The 
time is 10 a. m. tomorrow, and the place 
is the Coolidge Auditorium in the Library 
of Congress. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MAY. I yield. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Will any op- 
portunity be given to the Members of 
Congress to question either General 
Eisenhower or Admiral Nimitz at this 
meeting? 

Mr. MAY. I understand they will 
probably be in a position te answer 
questions. But I am not sure about that. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Kentucky 
has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp by including a 
memorandum of the President’s disap- 
proval of H. R. 4407, the appropriations 
rescission bill, on December 22, 1945. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Wednesday 
next, after the disposition of business on 
the Speaker’s desk, I may be permitted 
to address the House for 1 hour in com- 
memoration of the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the founding of the United 
States Junior Chamber of Commerce. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that on tomor- 
row, after the disposition of business on 
the Speaker’s desk, I may be permitted to 
address the House for 20 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that on Thurs- 
day, after the disposition of business on 
the Speaker’s desk, I may be permitted 
to address the House for 30 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Virginia? 

There was no objection. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE TO NOTIFY THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Speaker, your committee on the part 
of the House to join a like committee on 
the part of the Senate to notify the Pres- 
ident of the United States that a quorum 
of each House has been assembled and 
is ready to receive any communications 
he may make has performed that duty. 
The President has informed the commit- 
tee that he would communicate to the 
Congress a message in writing. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. COLE of New York asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the REcorD. 

Mr. LUDLOW asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp in two instances, in one to in- 
clude a letter written to the Secretary 
of the Navy, and in the other to include 
an article by Mr. Lowell Mellett. 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include an address 
delivered by Gen. Carl A. Spaatz. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota 
asked and was given permission to ex- 
tend his own remarks in the Rrecorp. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks in the Recorp in two instances, 
to include two radio broadcasts delivered 
during the recent recess. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks in the REcorpD in two instances, 
in one to include a letter from the As- 
sistant Secretary of the Navy, and in the 
other to include an exchange of corre- 
spondence between General Vandegrift 
and himself. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp on 
three different subjects, and to include 
in each instance excerpts. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks in the Recorp and include a 
letter to the Secretary of War, a letter to 
the chairman of the Military Affairs 
Committee, and various cablegrams from 
different parts of the world. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. SADOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, on be- 
half of my colleague the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Drncett] I ask unani- 
mous consent that he may be given an 
indefinite leave in order to secure a 
much-needed rest as directed by the 
House physician. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


INFORMAL JOINT MEETING OF THE HOUSE 
AND SENATE 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise to ask the chairman of 
the Committee on Military Affairs if the 
meeting tomorrow will be open to the 
press. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
oor understands the press has been in- 
vited. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
am very glad because that is what the 
country wants to know. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
on tomorrow, at the close of the remarks 
of the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
SMitH], I may address the House for 15 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from California? 

There was no objection, 
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CONGRESS SHOULD INVESTIGATE 
DEMOBILIZATION SLOW DOWN 


Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Minnesota (Mr. Anpresen]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I desire to urge an immediate 
investigation by the Military Affairs 
Committee of the House, or a special 
committee, into the War Department’s 
change in demobilization policy. In my 
opinion, the slow down of demobilization 
was made without adequate explanation, 
and is a breach of faith with thousands 
of soldiers who are stranded in the Pa- 
cific, in Europe, and also in the United 
States. 

This change of policy by the War De- 
partment under the guise of military 
necessity without full explanation and 
justification is rapidly destroying the 
morale of our soldiers and destroying 
confidence by the public in their military 
leaders. 

General Marshall promised the Con- 
gress a few weeks ago, which promise was 
published, that all men with 2 years of 
service would be discharged by March 1, 
1946, with the exception of those men 
required for occupational forces. This 
word is now being broken and no ex- 
planation is given for the change in 
policy. The men are entitled to learn 
the reason for the change, and it is the 
duty of Congress to find out about it. 
Can it be that some secret agreement or 
incident occurred at the recent Moscow 
Conference of the Big Three which cre- 
ates this new military necessity? 

War Department leaders have stated 
that 1,200,000 men will be required for 
occupation purposes. On January 1 
there were 4,300,000 men in the Army; 
100,000 of these are officers on terminal 
leave, who are being discharged. This 
leaves 4,200,000 men in the Army from 
which occupation forces can be selected. 
Up to the present time approximately 
400,000 men have entered the Army un- 
der volunteer enlistments, and about 40,- 
000 are being inducted every month un- 
der the draft. Now that the war is over, 
military necessity should not require the 
retention of such a large personnel in the 
Army, to say nothing of the hardships on 
the part of the men and their families 
and the cost to the taxpayers. 

For War Department policy makers to 
break their word with the men who have 
done so much to win the war, without 
giving a satisfactory explanation, smacks 
of military dictatorship. Such a policy 
will not be tolerated by the American 
people, and it is the business of Congress 
to see to it that our country continues to 
function as a democracy. 

The demonstrations that have oc- 
curred during recent days in Europe and 
the Pacific are not without justification. 
The men not needed for occupation pur- 
poses were promised discharges and re- 
turn to the United States. These prom- 
ises must be kept at once. 

A noted news correspondent, Capt. 
Lowell M. Limpus, has stated his observa- 


tions, which I am giving herewith as a 
part of these remarks: 


New “Brass Hats” mv Paciric Lerrinc Morar 
“Go To HELL”—CoRRFSPONDENT Reports 
Hicn Orricers Seex Own Comrorr AND 
NEGLECT Men 
(Ep1tor’s Note.—The writer of the follow- 

ing article is a New York News staff corre- 

spondent, who recently returned from the 

Philippines, where he covered the Yamashita 

trial and served as a war correspondent dur- 

ing the closing scenes of the war.) 
(By Capt. Lowell M. Limpus) 

New York, January 7.—Too many newly 
arrived “brass hats,” having a good time for 
themselves and neglecting their men, while 
they let discipline and morale go to hell; 
that’s apparently one of the principal rea- 
sons for what is getting dangerously close to 
open mutiny among our forces in the Phil- 
ippines. 

It is a situation which has been worrying 
conscientious officers of the Regular Army 
for months, but they’ve been hoping it 
would work itself out in time. Evidently it 
hasn’t and the accumulated neglect of many 
weeks is beginning to boil over. Now a lot 
of “good-time Charlies” from Washington 
are beginning to pay for that neglect of the 
men. 

They've been looking after their own com- 
fort and letting thei. subordinates stew in 
the sweitering Tropics. Swarms of high- 
ranking staff officers who rushed to the Far 
East, as soon as the shooting ended, have 
been concentrating on finding luxurious 
quarters for themselves in that war-shat- 
tered area and enjoying life therein once 
they were installed. And they don’t seem 
to have paid too much attention to the men 
while they were doing it. 

Most. field grade officers are living very 
comfortably, indeed, in Manila and, to a les- 
ser extent, in Tokyo, Yokohama, and other 
Japanese cities. They've snatched all the 
good hotel rooms, gradually ranking their 
juniors out into the surrounding wreckage. 
They have private baths and excellent club- 
rooms. They take over every decent building 
as soon as it is repaired. And a lot of them 
have acquired the well-staffed homes of ,well- 
to-do refugees. 


FEW WEAR BATTLE STARS 


Very few of these comfort-seeking gentry 
wear battle stars or combat ribbons. They 
arrived on the scene after Japan surrendered 
and pulled their rank right and left on the 
boys who did the actual fighting. 

They snatched souvenirs greedily—and 
therein lies one cause of a lot of friction that 
hasn’t been discussed publicly. Many a staff 
delegation swooped down on the combat units 
and confiscated heaps of samurai swords and 
daggers from the men who captured them. 
Then they took them back and distributed 
them according to rank among the be- 
starred and be-eagled tourists from Wash- 
ington while the boys who had won medals 
in action fretted and fumed—and came home 
without any souvenirs at all. 

The staff officers in the well-pressed uni- 
forms even ranked liberated prisoners out of 
available comforts. I saw whole truck loads 
of those gaunt, hollow-eyed prisoners—colo- 
nels and lieutenant colonels themselves— 
driven away from the Admiral Apartments in 
Manila, to which they were first taken, and 
dumped in a muddy replacement center 20 
miles out in the suburbs amid signs reading, 
“Be careful. This is malaria country.” 

Out there the liberated colonels lived in 
crowded tents, using open latrines, until 
they were sent back to the States, while newly 
arrived staff colonels from Washington took 
over the nice rooms with the private baths 
in the Admiral. (The replacement depot 
staff did everything possible for the prison- 
ers, but we wondered why the desk officers 
didn’t use the tents for a while, anyway.) 
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Enlisted men burned up as they saw these 
things, and so did a lot of officers. I remem- 
ber one swearing lieutenant protesting be- 
cause one of his men sat up all night in a 
jeep while a staff colonel was inside a private 
home calling on friends one December night 
in Manila. 

Regular officers burned because, as they 
frequently said, too many of their superio 
were betraying one of the oldest traditions 
of the service, that an officer should look 
after the comfort of his men before attend- 
ing to his own. 

PRACTICE INCREASED STEADILY 

The practice increased steadily through- 
out the area after the war ended. More and 
more nice places went “off limits" except for 
colonels and generals. There was coffee and 
doughnuts “for officers only” at a stand out- 
side the big post exchange, just above Manila 
City Hall—and a sign forbidding those offi- 
cers to give any to enlisted men 

Japan's spiffiest summer resort suddenly 
went “off limits” for everybody below colone 
There's one nice waiting room in the hig 
Guam air terminal “for generais only.” A 
corner of the Dai-Iti-Hotel dining room in 
Tokyo was roped off for lieutenant colonels 
anu above, and angry combat captains lugged! 
their baggage out the main entrance to make 
room for more Washington colonels 

These things were typical—most of all in 
the Philippines. And they soon showed their 
effect on morale. The men became anery 
and disgusted and they wanted to get home 
and get away from it all. But mighty few 
people took the trouble to explain the details 


of the transportation shortage until they be- 
gan to boil over. 
DISCIPLINE WENT BAD 
Then discipline went bad—especially 
around Manila. Drunken soidiers roamed 
the streets, brandishing bottles on Saturday 


night, and lack of respect for officers becam 
manifest. 

Some of the officers—mostly Regulars 
fought a valiant, if losing, battle to preserve 
discipline and morale, and these officers in- 
cluded a number of colonels and generals. 

Conditions were excellent around the bis 
base headquarters in Manila and around 
MacArthur’s own headquarters in Toky: 
But these conscientious officers couldn't 


make much progress amid the general care- 
lessness by which they were surrounded 
And their smartly uniformed, well-disci- 


plined outfits stood out in bold relief. 

Contributing to the problem is the fact 
that many of the men themselves are newly 
arrived youthful replacements, who haven't 
been in the Army long enough or had suf- 
ficient training to really understand what 
they are doing. They may be easily led by 
malcontents, who have legitimate grievance 
They really constitute the majority of the 
men in the theater now. 

It isn’t the Army which licked the Japs 
that is raising a ruckus today. Most of tix 
combat-tried veterans already have been re- 
placed. This is a bunch of kids, lied by : 
few hot-headed men who have been really 
abused and neglected. 


AMPUTEES ON BOARDWALK AT 


ATLANTIC 


CITY 
Mr. VOORHIS of California Mr 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 


dress the House for 1 minute 
vise and extend my remarks. 

‘The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the ge ; 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. M: 
Speaker, I should like to read one of the 
most distressing newspaper clippings I 
have ever read, which appe ared in the 
Washington Daily News of J ry 12. 


and to re- 
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‘ It was called to my attention by Paul 
Strachan, president of the American 
Federation for the Physically Handi- 
capped, and reads as follows: 

Amputees on the boardwalk at Atlantic 
City depress visitors and therefore hurt busi- 
ness, civic leaders there feel. Pressure has 
been brought on the War Department to 
close the Thomas M. England General Hos- 
pital there, which has been an amputation 
center. Civic leaders argue it’s all for good 
of wounded men, 


Mr. Speaker, it seems to me, on the 
contrary, it would be good for every 
single American citizen every day if he 
could have contact with one of these 
men who have made the greatest sacri- 
fice in this war. I earnestly hope that 
this report is untrue, and that the War 
Department will not for a moment listen 
to such a proposal from any part of the 
Nation—my own section or any other. 
A little depression over the sacrifice 
made by our disabled veterans may help 
this Nation not te forget its obligation 
to them._nor to relax our efforts to estab- 
lish a firm peace. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
time of the gentleman has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. FERNANDEZ asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix and to include therein an edi- 
torial from the Washington News of Sat- 
urday, January 12. 

Mr. DOYLE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcORD. 

Mr. O’HARA asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in two in- 
stances in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

Mrs. LUCE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend her remarks in two 
instances in the REcorD. 

Mr. HOOK asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorp in two instances, in one to include 
the charges in the case of General Motors 
against the International Union of 
United Automobile Workers before the 
National Labor Relations Board; and in 
the other to include an editorial from a 
newspaper. 

Mr. BRYSON asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
REcorp in two instances and include cer- 
tain excerpts. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Murpock) was given permis- 
sion to extend his remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp and include a let- 
ter which he recently received. 

Mr. SLAUGHTER asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include two letters 
from the Honorable William Stewart 
Symington. 

THE LATE HON. JOSEPH WALSH 


Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Speaker, to me, 
personally it is a very sad duty to an- 
nounce the death of my predecessor in 
this body, the Honorable Joseph Walsh, 


The 


There are many here who will remember 
him. He served with such distinction 
and ability that when I followed him in 
this body I felt embarrassment lest I 
should fail to serve my people according 
to the high standard he had led them to 
expect. 

He was a remarkable student of the 
rules of procedure here. He was out- 
standing as a presiding officer and was 
often requested to serve in that capacity 
in this Chamber. He resigned to accept 
appointment to the superior court in 
his State of Massachusetts. Our Nation 
has lost a man of courage and ability 
such as are greatly needed in these griev- 
ous times. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIFFORD. I yield. 

Mr. RANKIN. This is the first I have 
heard of Mr. Walsh’s passing away. 

I assure the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. GirrorD] that those Mem- 
bers on this side of the aisle who served 
with him share the sorrow that his death 
has brought to you. 

I remember him very distinctly. He 
was one of the ablest parliamentarians I 
have ever known. When I came to Con- 
gress, from a parliamentary standpoint 
there were giants upon the earth; one of 
them was Joe Walsh; another was the 
distinguished gentleman from Illinois, 
Mr. Mann. And when I say “Joe Walsh,” 
I say it affectionately because we all loved 
and admired him. There was the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Tennessee, 
Mr. Garrett, the distinguished gentle- 
man from North Carolina, Mr. Kitchin, 
the gentleman from Georgia, Mr. Crisp, 
the gentleman from Illinois, Mr. Roden- 
burg, the gentleman from Ohio, Mr. 
Begg, and a large number of other men 
who were skilled parliamentarians, and 
Mr. Walsh was one of the ablest of them 
all’ We had parliamentary battles in 
those days, we did not take everything 
for granted. My memory of Joe Walsh 
has been kept green because of his ster- 
ling honesty in his fights on parliamen- 
tary procedure. I never knew him to 
manifest the slightest degree of political 
prejudice in arguing for or against a 
point of order. 

He was one of the truly great men 
Massachusetts has sent to Congress; and 
he is worthily succeeded by the gentle- 
man who now occupies the floor. 

Mr. GIFFORD. And the gentleman 
from Mississippi can well understand my 
embarrassment in trying to follow a man 
of the stature of Joe Walsh. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. PITTENGER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp in three in- 
stances, to include in two of the exten- 
sions some newspaper items and in the 
other extension copy of a bill he is in- 
troducing today. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp on three different 
subjects and to include in one a letter and 
in another a table. 

Mr. SPRINGER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include three newspaper 
articles. 


Speaker, will the 
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Mr. GILLIE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an article on the GI 
uniforms. 

Mr. ADAMS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a statement by Mr. 
Hays on the subject of unity. 

Mr. BUFFETT (at the request of Mr, 
CRAWFORD), was given permission to ex- 
tend his remarks in the Appendix of the 
REcoRD. 

Mr. CRAWFORD asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include a 
statement by Mr. Allen Ruckner, 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that on tomorrow after dis- 
position of matters on the Speaker’s desk 
and at the conclusion of any special 
orders heretofore entered, I may be per- 
mitted to proceed for 10 minutes in 
order to give a report on the request that 
the President has made for the constitu- 
ents to see their Congressmen. 


RESIGNATION FROM COMMITTEE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid be- 
fore the House the following communica- 
tion which was read: 

JANUARY 14, 1946. 
Hon. SAM RAYBURN, 
Speaker, House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mr. SPEAKER: I herewith tender 
my resignation as chairman of the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 


JOHN LESINSKI. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, the resignation will be ac- 
cepted. 

There was no objection. 


APPOINTMENT AS CHAIRMAN OF THE 
CIVIL SERVICE COMMITTEE 


Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Speaker, I offer a resolution (H. 
Res. 474) and ask for its immediate con- 
sideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That JENNINGS RANDOLPH of the 
State of West Virginia be, and he is hereby, 
elected chairman of the standing committee 


of the House of Representatives on the Civil 
Service. 


The resolution was agreed to. 


ELECTION OF CHAIRMAN OF THE COM- 
MITTEE ON IMMIGRATION AND NATU- 
RALIZATION 


Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Speaker, I offer another resolution 
(H. Res. 475) and ask for its immediate 
consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That JoHN LESINSKI of the State 
of Michigan be, and he is hereby, elected 
chairman of the standing committce cf the 


House of Representatives on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
RESIGNATION FROM COMMITTEE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid be- 
fore the House the following communi- 
cation which was read: 

January 14, 1946. 
Hon. Sam RaYBurn, 
The Speaker, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Speaker: I herewith submit 

my resignation as chairman of the District of 
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Columbia Committee of the House of Repre- 

sentatives. I do wish, however, to retain, if 

possible, my standing on the committee. 
Respectfully, 





JENNINGS RANDOLPH. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, the resignation will be ac- 
cepted. 

There was no objection. 


ORGANIZED LABOR MONOPOLY 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, the 
seizure of plants for the production of 
goods in this country by Reuther and 
certain other organized labor leaders and 
the holding of those plants as hostages 
until the organized minority-monopoly 
leaders demands are met, runs contrary 
to the rights of the general welfare of 
the people of the United States. 

The only protection the people of the 
United States have as consumers is in the 
free play of competitive forces. 

During the recess I visited my district 
and I have had long conferences with the 
representatives of the CIO-UAW. I 
have made my position very clear to 
them. Insofar as I am personally con- 
cerned I am against a continuation of 
any Federal laws which permit organ- 
ized labor leaders to participate in a mi- 
nority-monopoly form of violence in this 
country which exceeds that ever enjoyed 
by any other monopoly in the history of 
the world. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Michigan 
has expired. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on tomorrow, at 
the conclusion of the legislative program 
of the day and following any special 
orders heretofore entered, I may be per- 
mitted to address the House for 10 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. ROONEY asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
REcorRD and include a newspaper article 
appearing in the New York Sunday 
American. 

Mr. STEFAN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
REcorp and include a poem. 

Mr. CHURCH asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
REcorD and include an editorial appear- 
ing in the Chicago Daily News of January 
4 entitled “Taking Stock of President 
Truman.” 

Mr. HOFFMAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorp at the conclusion of the 1-minute 
speeches today. 

Mr. DONDERO asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an editorial. 


Mr. CLEVENGER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an article by Louis 
Bromfield. 

Mr. MURDOCK asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp on legislation introduced today. 


GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to include an address 
delivered by me before the Highland 
Park Chamber of Commerce on January 
8 and to revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, the major 
obstacle to the return to normalcy is the 
policy of the administration with respect 
to labor and management. The Federal 
Government does not have a labor policy 
that can be regarded as a coherent and 
integrated system, unless it is to cod- 
dle and encourage labor gangsters and 
racketeers. Day by day disastrous strikes 
are bringing to a standstill reconversion 
plans. This most pressing problem must 
be dealt with courageously and now. On 
January 8 I delivered the following ad- 
dress before the Highland Park Cham- 
ber of Commerce: 


I am glad for this opportunity to meet you. 
Such opportunities as this are most welcome, 
not only enabling me to present my views on 
certain public issues, but also, and of equal 
importance in our democratic processes, for 
enabling me to obtain the benefit of your 
views. 

As your elected Representative in Congress, 
I am responsible to you as individual citi- 
zens of the Tenth Congressional District. 
The value of Congress lies in its responsive- 
ness to the will of the people as a whole. 
You have a constitutional right to petition 
Congress. When the people neglect to exer- 
cise that right, to make their opinions known 
to their Congressman, noisy minorities and 
pressure groups have been able to attain their 
selfish ends. A Member of Congress can 
better perform his proper function if his 
constituency make their views known to him, 
and I cannot too strongly emphasize my de- 
sire to have your frank expression, whether 
embodied in a formal resolution, personal 
letters, or presented orally. 

There are so many national and interna- 
tional problems confronting the Congress, 
and of immediate concern to all of us, that I 
have been somewhat at a loss as to what 
should be the topic of today’s discussion. 
I could address myself fully to the question 
of taxes, or price control, or labor relations, 
or demobilization, or Federal expenditures, 
or any one of a number of such questions. 
Each is a topic in itself, with many ramifica- 
tions and complications. It occurs to me, 
however, that a few general remarks on gov- 
ernment and business would best enable 
me to present my views on governmental 
policies as they relate to business and our 
national economy and best serve our pur- 
pose here in my desire to make my position 
clear. 

It is my sincere conviction that existing 
governmental policies are converting, if un- 
wittingly nonetheless quite definitely, our 
American system of free enterprise into a 
socialistic system of government planning 
and control. This has been the trend for 
the past decade, having its inception with 
the New Deal. It continues to be the trend, 
as evidenced by the Government’s policy 
with respect to control over prices and mate- 
rials, its fiscal policy, its taxing policy, and 
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its labor policy, and further evidenced by the 
character of legislation now pending in Con- 
gress under administration sponsorship. In 
my opinion, the country’s peacetime produc- 
tive power and employment opportunities are 
being obstructed by the policy of the Federal 
Government with respect to (1) taxes, (2) 
deficit financing, (3) retention of wartime 
controls, and (4) labor. The immediate 
problem is to facilitate conversion from war 
to peace time production. The first step in 
such a@ program would be a revision of our 
Federal tax structure. Heavy corporate taxes 
amount to a direct tax on employment. They 
destroy private initiative and prevent the de- 
velopment of small business. The objective 
should he the encouragement of small enter- 
prises, the creation of new ones, but under 
our tax system there has been little or no 
incentive for people to risk investment in 
new and uncertain undertakings. Taxes take 
away whatever may be gained and little com- 
pensation is given for whatever may be lost. 

Some relief was obtained in the Revenue 
Act of 1945, which, among other things, re- 
pealed the excess-profits tax effective the 
first of this year. But the measure by no 
means sufficiently lightens the tax load on 
the shoulders of business to make funds 
available for expanded operations and to en- 
courage new enterprises. I am not alone 
speaking of the tax rates, but I am referring 
to the tax system as a whole. 

It is recognized that all of us must bear 
our share of the cost of the war. But it must 
be borne in mind that because of the free 
spending policy of the Federal Government 
we entered the war with a large deficit, and 
the administration is today urging the en- 
actment of the so-called full employment 
bill (guaranteed full employment) which 
commits the Government to a policy of con- 
tinued spending. I say quite earnestly, the 
financial integrity of the United States is at 
stake. Not only does the liberal spending 
policy disturb the normal flow of business, 
but if allowed to continue the policy will 
change the country’s economic and social in- 
stitutions in a manner inconsistent with 
American principles of Government. 


The deficit financing policy and the taxing 
policy of the Federal Government constitute 
two major obstacles to the return to nor- 
malcy and represent real dangers to the fu- 
ture of free enterprise. 

A further obstacle has been the policy with 
respect to wartime controls and the manner 
in which the price-control law has been ad- 
ministered. Price disparities have resulted 
in there being few ordinary dress shirts for 
men but an abundance of sport shirts; in 
there being few cheap house dresses for 
women but an abundance of expensive 
dresses. Because a new manufacturer has 
been able to sell an inferior product at a 
higher price, established manufacturers 
making a superior product have been forced 
to go out of business. Innumerable exam- 
ples might be given as proof of the destruc- 
tion to small businesses and our system of 
free enterprise that has been and is being 
wrought by the Office of Price Administra- 
tion and other governmental agencies. 

Some price-control law is doubtless neces- 
sary. But the existing system is dangerously 
faulty. Congress must not extend the act 
without writing into it definite standards for 
the administration. 

The objective of the price-control law is to 
prevent an inflationary rise in prices result- 
ing from a limited supply of goods in a period 
of heavy demand. We are faced with an 
inflationary condition, and all the wartime 
controls cannot be summarily removed until 
that danger has passed. But such controls 


must be removed as speedily as possible, and 
instead of maintaining artificial barriers to 
the free flow of commerce, the whole policy 
should be on increasing production and the 
encouragement of new enterprises. 
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The solution to the inflation problem lies 
in an early return to volume production. As 
manufacturers can produce at reasonable 
cost sufficient goods to meet the demand, 
inflationary price movements will be checked 
But unfortunately, the administration's em- 
phasis has been upon controls and their re- 
tention rather than upon their relinquish- 
ment as an aid and stimulant to production. 

The major obstacle to the return to 
normalcy is the policy of the administration 
with respect to labor. As a matter of fact, 
the Federal Government does not have a 
labor policy that can be regarded as a co- 
herent and integrated system, unless it is to 
coddle and encourage labor gangsters and 
racketeers. 

Disastrous strikes are growing day by day 
and reconversion plans are being brought to 
a@ standstill. 

This is our most pressing problem, and it 
must be dealt with courageously and with- 
out delay. 

Labor is entitled to just wages, to a fair 
share of our productive profits. But labor 
and the administration proceed on the fal- 
lacy that there will be a continuation of 
the false prosperity generated by war and 
that large increases in wages are justified by 
virtue of past and anticipated future earn- 
ings. No sound businessman can raise cur- 
rent production costs until his current earn- 
ings are in sight. Labor would be much 
wiser if it joined with business in this early 
period of reconversion, to reestablish pro- 
duction, freedom of prices, and removal of 
other Government restraints and controls 
rather than paralyze production, by wage 
demands. Once the wheels of industry turn 
in peacetime production, to fill the back- 
log of orders that have accumulated during 
the war years, it can then be determined 
what industry can afford to pay and should 
pay as labor’s just share. 

By virtue of the labor policy of the last 
decade, unscrupulous labor bosses, reds, rad- 
icals, and racketeers have slugged their way 
to the top of the labor union, and labor 
itself has been losing its democratic rights, 
to labor dictators. Bona fide labor leaders 
recognize this fact. With the development 
of the so-called industry-wide bargaining, 
every individual member of organized labor 
is in bondage to a few labor racketeers, 
Management in a particular plant or busi- 
ness establishment is no longer able to bar- 
gain with the employees of that plant with 
respect to wages, hours, and working condi- 
tions. This is done for the individual work- 
ers by the head of the union on an industry- 
wide basis. and individual workers have thus 
lost their personal right to bargain with 
respect to their own wages, hours, and work- 
ing conditions. The forcing of all members 
of organized labor into nationalized unions, 
on an industry-wide scale, has made it pos- 
sible for union bosses to set up a govern- 
ment within a government and to dictate 
not only as to what individual workers shall 
do but even control government policy 
making. 

Take, for instance, the case of Mr. James 
Caesar Petrillo who recently handed down 
the edict to American radio stations that 
they could not broadcast any musical pro- 
grams originating in any foreign country, 
except Canada. He orders broadcasters to 
hire and fire musicians, orders radio pro- 
grams canceled at will, orders the number of 
employees to be used on the programs, and 
orders the levy on the manufacturers of 
musical records of a special income tax pay- 
able to his union. Mr. Petrillo is not in- 
terested in our national welfare. He is in- 
terested solely in himself. He is drunk with 
power. He is an outstanding example of the 
centralized power over American industry 
that has fallen into the hands of a few 
men who care nothing about the general 
welfare of the people as a whole. The ad- 
ministration has done nothing about it. 
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I believe in organized labor, in the right 
of every man to organize and to bargain col- 
lectively, but the policies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment make the collective bargaining 
agreements between employers and employees 
meaningless. Even though workers contract 
not to engage in strikes, picketing, or boy- 
cotts, labor is not prevented from using such 
activities to compel a modification of the 
agreement. By force and violence, labor 
bosses have forced individual citizens to join 
the union and have demonstrated that they 
can paralyze the whole of American industry. 

During the early period of business develop- 
ment, we saw industrial racketeers unhamp- 
ered by any rules cf law climb to positions of 
power. The business policy of these rack- 
eteers in business was to destroy competition, 
and conspiracies to control and monopolize 
trade and commerce resulted. But legal re- 
straints have been put upon such activities 
by such laws as the Interstate Commerce Act, 
the Sherman antitrust law, the Claytor Act, 
and similar enactments. The time has long 
since arrived when action must likewise be 
taken against the avarice and greed of labor 
racketeers. 

Let me point out to you that one of the 
reasons these labor racketeers are able to 
cause some Members of Congress to obey their 
orders, is that the labor racketeer makes a 
point to take an active interest in each and 
every election. Front organizations, such as 
the Independent Voters of Illinois, Inc., and 
the communistic Political Action Committee, 
are established to take concerted action to 
defeat any Member of Congress who does not 
comply with these labor bosses’ wishes. By 
propaganda and misrepresentations, and 
mass voting, they elect their own spokes- 
man, and misguided people of congressional 
districts frequently become an unwitting part 
of the labor boss’ program for the continued 
control of Government policymaking. 

It is my plea that you give heed to this 
warning. You will see this process in opera- 
tion in the approaching elections. 

I have not presented here tonight a very 
bright picture for the future of American free 
enterprise. I cannot do otherwise. It is only 
when we fully recognize and appreciate the 
nature of the problems confronting us that 
we effect remedies, and yet I am not a de- 
featist. I still believe that this country has 
a great future. The responsibility for this 
future, however, rests entirely with every man 
and woman who believes in the American 
way of life. 

I plead with you to take a more active part 
as an individual citizen in the country’s po- 
litical affairs, both local and national. Mere 
lip service about individual rights and free 
enterprise is not enough. We must fight for 
freedom in the political arena here at home, 
as our courageous young men fought and died 
for these rights on foreign battlefields. 


THE TELEPHONE STRIKE 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, my only 
purpose in addressing the House is to 
call attention of the Members to the 
statement, which you doubtless all saw, 
which appeared in the press this morn- 
ing that a Miss or Mrs. Gannon, who as- 
sumes to speak for the telephone opera- 
tors, is going to “jimmy up” the dial tele- 
phone system so the public cannot use it. 
If that is true, and Gannon means what 
she is reported to have said, I would like 
to have the District Committee bring in 
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some legislation fixing it so she will have. 
a secure and secluded place to stay where 
there will be no phones and where she 
will not find it necessary to go out and 
fool around with the dial phones. In 
fact, a place where she will be sure of 
her meals—where she will be under no 
temptation to maliciously or otherwise 
destroy or injure the property of others, 


DEMOBILIZATION 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for.1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, on 
last Tuesday President Truman issued 
a statement in support of the slowing 
down of demobilization by the War De- 
partment in which he said that on VE- 
day we had 8,300,000 men in the Army, 
of which slightly more than 4,750,000 
had been discharged, leaving 3,500,000 
men still in the Army who were there 
before VE-day. Since VE-day 400,000 
men have been inducted into the service 
under the draft and 400,000 more have 
voluntarily enlisted. I hope that on to- 
morrow General Eisenhower will ex- 
plain to the Congress and to the Nation 
just why it is that we need to maintain 
at this time such an Army of 4,300,000 
men or more, especially when it is taken 
into consideration that we also have 
over 125,000 in the Marine Corps and 
over 2,000,000 in the Navy. 


AN EXCUSE FOR THE CONFUSED 
CONGRESSMAN 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, before, 
but with increased intensity since, the 
appeal to the people to put the heat on 
their Congressman, Members of Con- 
gress have been receiving requests for 
legislation which would solve not only 
the problems of the Nation, of foreign 
nations, but the problems of the indi- 
vidual. 

One of the latter type was that which 
arrived on the 12th from Mrs. Ada §. 
Rosenbloom, of Elmira, N. Y., who, rep- 
resenting the Elmira section, National 
Council of Jewish Women, urged that, in 
addition to the passage of the full-em- 
ployment bill and “essential national 
production and employment budget,” 
asked “that you report out legislation 
which will place the responsibility for 
prosperity squarely on Congress.” 

No details of the proposed legislation 
were outlined. 

I have no doubt but that the good 
woman is deeply concerned about the fu- 
ture of our country and her letter can be 
taken as the expression of a common and 
widespread desire on the part of our 
people. 

It is my wish that we here in Congress 
knew how to make answer to the respon- 
sibility which she would impose upon us. 
The difficulty of answering the question 
of just what, if any, legislation we should 
enact in the effort to answer some of the 
problems which come to us is not less- 
ened when we listen to the testimony of 
leaders of various powerful organizations. 
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During the week of December 10, 1945, 
when the House Labor Committee was 
considering the President’s so-called 
fact-finding bill, before it appeared as 
witnesses, among others, John L. Lewis, 
William Green, Philip Murray, Secretary 
of Labor Schwellenbach, and Eric John- 
ston, president of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Reference may later be made to the 
testimony of others, but at the moment 
and as the Congress enters upon consid- 
eration of proposed legislation which has 
for its purpose the solving of labor dis- 
putes and the lessening of the number 
and intensity of strikes—existing and 
threatened—permit me to quote the fol- 
lowing excerpts from the testimony of 
Mr. Johnston, given on the 10th of De- 
cember. The excerpts are as follows: 


Mr. Horrman. I think you said something 
to the effect that we could not pass legisla- 
tion which would compel employees to live 
up to their obligation? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I know of none that you 
could at the present time pass which would 
have that effect. 

Mr. Horrman. Of course, people have been 
in the habit of violating their contracts ever 
since contracts have been made, but we have 
always for_nd it to an advantage to pass regu- 
lations in an effort to make them live up to 
such contracts. Is that not so? 

Mr. JonNston. That is quite true. 

Mr. HorrMaNn. Then you would not go so 
far as to say that Congress should not go so 
far as to make no effort in that direction? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. If the effort is predicated 
on good results, I should say yes. 

Mr. Horrman. You can only determine 
whether the results are going to be good or 
bad by the passage of the bill and seting 
what comes thereafter; is that not so? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. That is true to a certain 
extent, vut there are certain methods of 
approach which are more likely to insure a 
successful operation of a law; that is, on the 
one hand careful, considered, and deliberate 
epproach to the problem, with a full oppor- 
tunity for all sides to be heard, and for that 
testimony to be digested carefully; rather 
than on the other hand hasty and ill-con- 
sidered action. 

Mr. Horrman. You would consider that 
more or less axiomatic? 

Mr. JoHNSTON. Truly so. 

Mr. Horrman. You are not advocating a 
policy where you are advising us, as repre- 
-entatives of our people, not tu stop strikes 
which may interfere with the public at large? 

Mr. JoHNsTON. No; I am not making the 
ctatement that you should not assist when 
the general public is vitally concerned, but 
if you will recall, I made a statement earlier 
this afternoon that I did not think there was 
any substitute for a voluntary method of 
management-labor relations. 

Mr. HorrmMan. There mighi be times when 
you would consider it advisable that the 
Government do something? There may be 
aids? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. There may be sides; there 
may be rules; there may be regulations. 
However, you cannot legislate productivity 
out of a man. You cannot legislate his de- 
sire to adhere to the American system. You 
cannot legislate lots of things. Those things 
come from understanding and mutual self- 
respect, and no where else. You can supply 
rules and regulations by which we may check 
these affairs. 

Mr. HorrmMaNn. And among the numberless 
things that we cannot do by legislation, one 
thing of importance that you cannot do is 
that you cannot induce people to create and 
maintain jobs unless there is a profit in sight 
in so doing. 

Mr. JoHNSTON. That is quite so. 
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Mr. Horrman. I was just wondering 
whether you had forgotten that or overlooked 
that. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Not at all. We were talking 
about management-labor disputes, and not 
profit motives, and not full employment. 

Mr. HorrmaNn. As a matter of fact, are not 
most of the leaders of the various groups who 
are complaining about low wages and unem- 
ployment classed in a group which has never 
created or maintained jobs? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Perhaps they never had the 
opportunity to do so. 

Mr, Horrman. Regardless of what oppor- 
tunity they had or did not have, they just 
have not done so up until the present time. 

Mr, JOHNsTON. In many instances, not; I 
think that is not pertinent, Mr. HorrMan, to 
this particular inquiry, though. 

Mr. HorrMan. It would not be strange for 
a Congressman to ask a question that was 
irrelevant, would it? We are discussing legis- 
lation designed to lessen labor disputes. One 
group to those disputes gives jobs—the other 
does not. 

Mr. JOHNsToN. I just did not think that 
touched upon this. 

Mr. Horrman, In spite of the fact that per- 
haps we are asked to pass legislation which 
will make employment available to certain 
groups. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I do not believe that you 
could do that. 

Mr. HorrmM4Nn. The individual employee 
may, if he is so inclined, bring up these things 
directly, as individuals? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Yes; that could be done in 
some instances. 

Mr. HorrMan. But when you get to group- 
ing together, for some reason or another, you 
think they are less inclined to abide by or 
live up to a contract? 

Mr. JoHNsTON, Not at all. Most people, in- 
cluding labor unions, do maintain their con- 
tract guaranties during the life of the con- 
tract, but there are instances of hysteria, 
there are instances of mass psychology. I 
can remember in the State of Iowa that they 
hanged a judge because that judge dispos- 
sessed a farmer. This was back in 1933. As- 
suredly most of the people of Iowa do not 
want to hang judges, and I think it would be 
an unfair criticism to aim at them based 
upon this instance, but, of course, that thing 
did occur in a state of mass hysteria. Never- 
theless we could not blame all the farmers of 
the State of Iowa or seek to classify them as 
all members of an actual or potential mob 
bent upon hanging some judge who should 
dispossess a farmer of his land. 

Mr. HorrMan. Since you have brought up 
that one, I might cite an instance in the 
State of Michigan when the Governor of 
Michigan called up 3,700 State Guardsmen to 
guard the men on the picket line, and in fac- 
tories strikers, who took possession of a plant, 
and perhaps we would call that a condition 
of “governorship psychology.” You remem- 

ber that one also, do you not? 

Mr. JoHNston. I remember it very well. 

Mr. Horrman. I think we should have an 
illustration on each side. 

Mr. JoHNSTON. Of course, I remember that 
instance very well also. 

Mr. HorrMan. In spite of the fact that you 
think we cannot pass legislation which will 
force employees to live up to their contrac- 
tual obligations, you would not go so far as 
to say that we should not make the effort. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I think Congress should give 
careful consideration to the whole legislative 
program before undertaking any such act as 
bold as that. 

Mr. HorrMan. The one way to accomplish 
that would be to deny the benefits of collec- 
tive bargaining legislation of the National 
Labor Relations Act to those unions who had 
committed such an act as that? 

Mr. JonNnston, I do not think that would 
have any effect whatsoever. 
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Mr. Horrman. Do you mean to say that if 
we deny the benefits of the National Labor 
Relations Act, if we should continue the Ne- 
tional Labor Relations Act in force—that is 
the law under which they have got the right 
to insist on collective bargaining—that we 
should make no effort by imposing restric- 
tions on their privileges to compel them to 
comply with the bargaining once they have 
entered into it? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. Hoffman, you would 
throw industry into a state of anarchy if you 
tried that solution to the problem. 

Mr. Horrman. You seem to have a very 
poor opinion, Mr. Johnston, of the majority 
of the citizens, and I am glad that I do not 
share that opinion. 

Mr. JOHNsTON (interposing). If I may in- 
terrupt you, Mr. Horrman, it is a question 
of the possibility of passing such a law as 
will have the effect which you have in mind, 
and I just do not believe it will do it. 
However, I do believe this, that if you take 
away the law, the Labor Relations Act under 
which collective bargaining is handled, it 
seems to me that immediately you are going 
to have a chaotic condition in industry, be- 
cause you will have no one in your plant with 
whom you can deal. If you have been dealing 
with your union, and your union is shorn of 
its authority to deal with you, because that 
union has elected certain of its chosen mem- 
bers to speak for the union at large, then that 
union has no privilege of appealing to the 
management. 

Mr. HorrmMan. I am not sure that I follow 
you there. What do you mean by that? What 
would the situation be, as you envision it? 

Mr. JoHNsTON. You take away its collec- 
tive bargaining power and the management 
cannot deal with the union. 

Mr. HorrMan. Perhaps not, but for a stated 
time it will not be able to deal with anyone. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. In that case you would have 
industrial chaos, and I do not see how that 
would solve any problem. 

Mr, HorrmMan. You have compelled, through 
the requirements of the Labor Relations Act, 
the employer and the employees to enter into 
a collective bargaining negotiation or ne- 
gotiations. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. That is right. 

Mr. Horrman. And the employer, willing or 
unwilling, enters into an agreement with the 
union. He has to do that whether he wants 
to or not, under the law. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. That is in compliance with 
the law. 

Mr. Horrman. And the union gives them a 
contract to sign, and theoretically the em- 
ployer signs that contract because of the spe- 
cific privileges granted in it to the union 
under the provisions of the law. That is 
something which the union gets as a resul 
of this collective bargaining. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. That is correct. 

Mr. HorrMan. Those things being so, is 
there any reason why the union should con- 
tinue to have those special privileges if it 
does not comply with the contract after it 
has entered into it? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. My opinion is that if you 
have a contract in which they have a no- 
strike clause—and I suppose that is what you 
have reference to—under those circum- 
stances no union would write into a contract 
a no-strike clause. 

Mr. Horrman. Do you mean to say that 
under the collective bargaining negotiations 
that the union would not write in a no-strike 
provision? 

Mr. Jonnston. Of course, there are many 
contracts which do not have that now. I 
have contracts with no-strike clauses in 
them, and there are contracts that do not 
have them in them. They are both ways. 

Mr. Horrman. If there is to be no contract 
with a no-strike, no-work-stoppage clause, if 
it is to be outlawed and put beyond tie pale 
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of the contract, what is the use of having a 
contract? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. There are many reasons for 
having a contract beyond that. 

Mr. HorrMan. Would you write a contract 
for a year, under your theory of the union’s 
position, that the union could violate it 10, 
12 or more times—if they are going to do 
that, do you think that industry can go 
ahead and carry along under such situations 
as that? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Industry has carried along 
that way. As a matter of fact, no-strike 
clauses are not general in contracts. There 
are none in many, many contracts. As a 
matter of fact, there are not many contracts 
that have no-strike clauses. You can operate 
under a contract without a no-strike clause. 
As a matter of fact, we have continued to 
work very well under that arrangement. 
However, very few unions ever strike under 
contract, relatively, in proportion to the 
number of contracts that are actually writ- 
ten, the number is very few. 

I made the statement that I thought vol- 
untary arbitration was a long step forward 
in industrial disputes. We accomplished 
that at the labor-management conference. 
Then, by adjudicating these disputes that 
arise under the contract, we would succeed 
in abrogating strikes or any other type of 
industrial dispute which might be involved 
to a greater or lesser degree. I do not be- 
lieve that that is the answer to it, Mr. Horr- 
MAN, as you suggest. It has nothing to do 
with this specific bill which we are now dis- 
cussing, namely, the preblem of fact-finding, 
which I am favoring, if we might have fact- 
finding as a new tool, because I think it is a 
splendid tool. I do not think this particular 
bill, however, is the most ideal one to ac- 
complish that end. 

Mr. Horrman. When you say it has nothing 
to do with this, just what is it you think is 
under consideration, because, if I understand 
it correctly this discussion does not have to 
do solely with the consideration of this bill 
though it does contain a provision for the 
suspension of the right to strike, but we are 
trying to find some legislation that will be 
helpful in creating peace and harmony be- 
tween industry and labor. Is it not true 
that one of the main purposes entering into 
a contract on the part of management or the 
employer is to secure uninterrupted produc- 
tion? 

Mr. JoHNSTON. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. HorrMan, You would not embody in 
any contract, a clause which would help to 
guarantee that? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I do not think you can leg- 
islate that very well. 

Mr. HorrmMan. Why not take it up by legis- 
lation? 

Mr. JoHNSTON. As I stated before, you 
have to deal with people, and in dealing 
with large groups of men, you cannot deal 
with the individual, but you have to deal 
with them as a group. 

Mr. HorrmMan. The union would lose the 
benefit which it had before—which it ob- 
tained under the National Labor Relations 
Act—and that would be a penalty imposed 
upon the union for not living up to the 
contract which it had executed. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. With whom would you deal 
when you are not dealing with 1 employee, 
but with 5,000? They are many instances 
of that kind, as I am sure you know. 

Mr. HorrMan. Yes. Would you not deal 
with the union in that case? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. When disputes occur, and 
they turn up almost every day, with whom 
would you deal? 

Mr. HorrMaNn. If the union knew it would 
lose the right of collective bargaining if it 
did not keep its contracts, it might think it 
advisable to keep them. Disputes have to 
do with the individual, in the final analysis. 
I think that important point has been over- 
looked by many people. There would not 
be any Thomas or any Reuther, if we are 
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speaking with reference to the General Mo- 
tors situation, but there are certainly at 
least the wives of these men who are out 
on strike who would suggest to them, “John, 
why don’t you go down there, go to work 
then, get your pay check and bring it home?” 
[Laughter.] You may laugh, but that is 
what happens quite often in a strike. You 
said you were against outlawing strikes. Do 
you mean that absolutely? Do you not ex- 
clude strikes which shut off the water, light, 
and transportation? 

Mr. JoHNsTON. When you shut off the 
water and light, of course, Mr. HOFFMAN. 

Mr. Horrman. You did not mention that, 
and I was wondering if you included it. 

Mr. JoHNsToN. I am speaking about in- 
dustrial problems, primarily. When you 
tcuch upon matters affecting public health 
or public safety I think they should be dealt 
with quite differently from those ordinarily 
classified as industrial. I think light, power, 
and things of that sort, which affect the 
general public so vitally, must be dealt with 
in consideration of that situation. 

Mr. Horrman. There might be forced arbi- 
tration with this kind of a public utility 
which affects life or the safety of the general 
public, or the general public welfare, the 
health of the public at large, and things of 
that character. 

Mr. Jounston, Again, I do not like forced 
arbitratioh. 

Mr. HorrMAn. I do not either, but I do not 
want to have to walk to work. 

Mr. JoHNSTON. There are alternatives to 
walking to work, and as to some of those 
alternatives I would prefer to walk to work. 

Mr. HorrMan. Perhaps you remember the 
alternative which took place in Michigan 
back in 1937, when the men at some of the 
power companies threw the switches at the 
powerhouses and the water plant stopped, 
the fire departments could not operate, the 
hospitals had no light, and the general pub- 
lic was inconvenienced to a very considerable 
extent. These vital utilities were without 
service. Would you feel that you would force 
that to arbitration, a situation of that kind? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I think some method 
should be worked out in those instances so 
that service could be resumed. 

Mr. HorrMan. Why not so that service 
would never be interrupted? Interruption 
of service might cost the lives of innocent 
people. 

One more question. Do you or do you not 
think the National Labor Relations Act 
should be amended so as to give the parties 
on both sides, and labor union on the one 
side and the employer on the other, equal 
privileges and equal responsibilities? 

Mr. JoHNSTON. That is a problem that I 
would like to think over and discuss with you 
later. When we may have the time to do so, 


Please read the first and last questions, 
with the answers as given by Mr. Johns- 
ton. 

If his first answer is true, what, if any, 
legislation should Congress enact? The 
last question to Mr. Johnston amounted 
to no more than this: Do you believe that 
all men should stand equal before the 
law—have equal responsibility, equal 
privileges? 

To that question, Eric Johnston, presi- 
dent of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, announced that he was un- 
able to make answer; that he would have 
to consider it before he could answer. 

When the president of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce cannot 
forthwith and without equivocation an- 
swer as to whether, in his opinion, em- 
ployer and employee should have equal 
justice under law, members of his or- 
ganization should not criticize Members 
of Congress, 
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LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. WASIELEWSKI, for 3 days—Mon- 
day, Tuesday, and Wednesday—on ac- 
count of official business. 

To Mr. PLuMLEY (at the request of Mr. 
Martin of Massachusetts), indefinitely, 
on account of serious illness in family. 

To Mr. Buck (at the request of Mr. 
Martin of Massachusetts), indefinitely, 
on account of illness. 

To Mr. ANGELL (at the request of Mr. 
Martin of Massachusetts), indefinitely, 
on account of official business. 

To Mr. LarcabE, until January 31, 1946, 
on account of official business of the 
Committee on the Territories. 

To Mr. HESELTON (at the request of 
Mr. Martin of Massachusetts), for 2 
days, on account of illness. 

To My. TayLor (at the request of Mr. 
Martin of Massachusetts) indefinitely, 
on account of official business. 


THE LATE JOSEPH W. ERVIN 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. DoucuHrTon]. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Speaker, it is my sad duty to an- 
nounce to the House the death of our 
colleague, Hon. JosEPpH W. Ervin, a Rep- 
resentative in Congress from the Tenth 
Congressional District of the State of 
North Carolina. 

A native of Morganton, Burke County, 
N. C., he graduated from the university 
of our State with an A. B. degree in 1921, 
and had practiced law in Charlotte since 
his graduation at the university law 
school in 1923. He served as solicitor for 
the city of Charlotte; at the time of his 
election to the Seventy-ninth Congress 
he was serving as attorney for the Coun- 
ty of Mecklenburg, N. C. 

During his short service in Congress, 
which began with the opening of the 
Seventy-ninth Congress, he was a mem- 
ber of the Committees on World War 
Veterans, Elections, Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments, Public Buildings 
and Grounds, and Revision of the Laws. 

During my long service as a Member 
of the House of Representatives, I have 
never known any man to take his duties 
more seriously or conscientiously, nor to 
discharge them with greater earnestness, 
ability, sincerity, and fidelity. In fact, 
in my opinion, overwork and, if possible, 
taking his duties too seriously, were the 
main causes of his untimely death. The 
Congress, our State and the Nation have 
suffered a great loss in his passing, and 
to his family, relatives, and friends, I ex- 
tend my most sincere sympathy in their 
great sorrow and bereavement. 

Others more familiar with the life and 
service of Mr. Ervin before he came to 
Congress will speak more at length of 
this most useful and outstanding man 
whose death we all so deeply and sin- 
cerely mourn. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. BULWINKLE]. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with deep sorrow that I arise today to 
pay tribute to the memory of a man 
whom I have known and admired for 
nearly a quarter of a century, our late 
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colleague JosepH Witson Ervin. We 
were shocked to hear of his death in 
Washington on Christmas Day. I have 
known him, I have respected him, and I 
have admired him for these many years. 

Joe Ervin was born in Morganton, 
Burke County, N. C., on March 3, 1901, 
and was graduated from the University 
of North Carolina in 1921. He studied 
law at the university in 1922 and 1923. 
After being admitted to the bar, he prac- 
ticed law in my home city of Gastonia 
for several years. He later moved to 
Charlotte where he engaged in the prac- 
tice of law since 1925. It was a success- 
ful practice that he had. He had a 
strong interest in civic affairs, as well as 
in politics, and during these years he 
made many friends over the entire State 
of North Carolina who admired him as 
well as loved him. 

I had a particular interest in his pres- 
ence in the Capitol because the six coun- 
ties which comprise the district he rep- 
resented when elected to Congress in 
November 1944 were counties which I 
had represented for nearly 20 years. I 
was brought in contact with many of 
his constituents from time to time, and 
they were impressed with his ability, 
sincerity, and honesty of purpose. Dur- 
ing the past 12 months he worked very 
hard for his district, his State, and the 
Nation. He worried about many things 
that were happening during these 
months, and this worry, together with 
ill health, were the direct cause of his 
untimely death. 

JoE Ervin came of a distinguished 
family, both on his father’s side and his 
mother’s side. His father was a great 
lawyer; one of his brothers is a doctor 
who is recognized in his profession; an- 
other brother is an excellent lawyer and 
for some years was judge of the superior 
court in North Carolina. This brother, 
the .Honorable Sam Ervin, was nomi- 
nated by the Democratic executive com- 
mittee to fill the unexpired term of our 
deceased colleague. The Republican 
Party graciously decided not to nomi- 
nate anyone to oppose him. The elec- 
tion will be held on the 22d of January, 
and the membership of the House will 
recognize in this new Member many of 
the sterling qualities which his brother 
possessed and which endeared him to all. 

We, the Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, will grieve with his widow, 
mother, and the other members of Con- 
gressman Ervin’s family in their sorrow 
and bereavement. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina (Mr. Barpen]. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Speaker, it was 
quite a shock when I learned of the death 
of my friend, the Honorable JosEPH 
Ervin. It so happened I had the priv- 
ilege of attending the University of North 
Carolina with Joe. He was a hard work- 
er. He was sincere. He was honorable. 
He always wanted to make his contribu- 
tion. When he came to the House I 
was in contact with him frequently. I 
have never seen a young man come to 
this body with a more sincere determina- 
tion to do something worth while. He 
was intelligent, he was the soul of honor 
with energy enough to round out the 
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qualities of a most valuable Member. 
It was only about 10 days before his death 
that I was talking to him just back of the 
I knew of 
the nights that he was spending in his 
office working in addition to the time 
he spent there during the day. He was 
not at all regular with his meals. —It 
did not make any difference to him. He 
felt that he had to be either in his of- 
fice, in some department of the Govern- 
ment, or in this Hall attending to his 
duties. I told him then, in my opinion, 
his health would be much more secure 
if he would take a few days off and rest. 
He called me by my nickname and said: 
“Hap, I just haven’t the time.” So we 
parted with those remarks. Now he has 
been removed from this Hall. The State 
of North Carolina and the Nation has 
lost a valuable citizen and a fine states- 
man. He was removed, you might say, 
in his youth. He will be succeeded by 
his brother whom I also know personally 
and with whom I attended the univer- 
sity. His brother Sam is an able man 
with a wide experience and will make a 
real contribution here in this House when 
he arrives. He is as fine a fellow as was 
his brother. I join the State of North 
Carolina and the Nation in mourning the 
loss of our colleague, Jor Ervin. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. Bonner]. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, it was a 
shock, a great shock, to all North Caro- 
linians to read in the paper on Christmas 
Day of the passing of one of North Caro- 
lina’s distinguished sons, a. young man 
from whom great things were expected. 
He came to Congress with a fine deter- 
mination to do right and to apply him- 
self diligently to his duties. I did not 
have the pleasure of knowing Jor Ervin 
before he came to Congress. I, of course, 
immediately made his acquaintance and 
began to love him and admire him for his 
sincere devotion to his duties. Too de- 
voted was he to his duties. So devoted 
was he to his duties that he neglected the 
physical outdoor exercise and recreation 
that he should have had. So devoted was 
he to his duties that he carried his work 
home with him at night when he should 
have been enjoying the pleasures of fam- 
ily life, for he had a most attractive and 
splendid lady as a lovable companion, 
loyal and devoted wife. I often talked 
to him here on the floor of the House 
and was surprised to note how seriously 
he took the great problems that only he 
could lend his aid to correct. He felt it 
was his individual duty to see that they 
were carried out as he thought they 
should be. Jog Ervin labored beyond the 
call of duty. This House has lost a val- 
uable Member, the Nation has lost a 
splendid son, and the State of North 
Carolina has lost a fine man. I regret 
the tragic passing of Jor Ervin. I extend 
my sympathy to his friends, not only in 
the House but in the State of North 
Carolina, and particularly to his family. 
I am thankful for the friendship which 
I made with him and which I will miss. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. WEAvER]. 

Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
join with my colleagues from North Caro- 
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lina and with the entire membership of 
this House in the deep sorrow which has 
come to us in the death of our beloved 
colleague, Joz W. ERVIN. 

At this time I shall not undertake to 
make any extended tribute and to ex- 
press my deep distress over the death of 
Mr. Ervin. He came from 4 great family 
of people, from a family which has meke 
its impress upon the history of North 
Carolina in every phase of service, public 
and private, from the days of the Revo- 
lutionary War. He was an honest man. 
He was deeply concerned, during his 
service in Congress, over the national 
problems that were pressing for solution 
upon each and every Member of the 
House. He was painstaking in his work. 
His life was clean 
and upright. He had contributed, as a 
lawyer, to the upbuilding of his State 
prior to his service in Congress. Always 
he had been eager to assist in his com- 
munity. He gave promise of becoming 
one of the strong, outstanding Members 
of this body. His loss comes at a most 
crucial hour. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. Ranxrn]. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, as chair- 
man of the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation, on which Mr. 
Ervin served, I probably knew him as 
well as any Member in the House. When 
notice of his death came to me I was 
on my way home. It was one of the 
greatest shocks of my life. I immedi- 
ately called Washington and had flowers 
sent in the name of the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation because 
I realized that every member of that 
committee loved and admired Jor Ervin. 
He was one of the most conscientious 
Members of Congress I have ever known. 
He literally worked himself to death. 

The average man on the outside, who 
looks down on the Halls of Congress, or 
reads about Congress in the newspaper, 
or hears Congress abused over the radio, 
does not realize the vast number of im- 
portant problems with which Members 
of Congress have to deal. A man can be 
just as small as he wants to be in this 
body or he can be just as big as his ca- 
pacities will permit. 

There were certain measures before 
the House that disturbed Mr. Ervin, and 
disturbed every other man who loves 
constitutional government; that dis- 
turbed every man who believes in the 
American way of life; that disturbed 
every man who has a conscientious re- 
gard for the welfare of his country. He 
devoted so much of his time to working 
on those problems that it literally de- 
stroyed his health and destroyed his life 

Shakespeare pointed out a time that 
comes in the life of most men when 
Hamlet said: 

To be? or, not to be? that is the question? 


Whether ‘tis nobler in the mind to suffe 
The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune; 
Or to take arms against a sea of troubles, 


And, by opposing, end them? 


The Bible says, “Judge not that ye be 
not judged.” 

We know not the suffering of his body, 
the burden of his heart, the anguish of 
his soul, the tenor of his mind. 
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But we do know that while he was able 
to do so he rendered some of the finest 
services ever rendered by a new Member 
of this House. 

These announcements of the passing 
of our colleagues, and former colleagues, 
all bring to us the sad reminder that 
sooner or later some casualty or disease 
will terminate our existence. This is the 
second announcement today, that of our 
former colleague, Mr. Walsh, of Massa- 
chusetts, and that of Mr. Ervin, of North 
Carolina. It reminds us that the cradle 
and the grave are very near to each 
other; the moment we begin to live, that 
is the moment we begin to die. It re- 
minds us, as I said, that we are all 
destined to suffer the common fate of 
men; out when we look around and see 
the ones who have been taken and realize 
that perhaps some of the rest of us could 
have been better spared we fail to under- 
stand the Divine edicts by which they are 
taken; and when we remember the asso- 
ciations, the energies, the conscientious 
devotion to duty of these men we wonder 
why they were selected by fate for the 
scythe of time. 

When I remember all the friends so linked 
together 

I’ve seen around me fall like leaves in wintry 
weather; 

I feel like one who treads alone some banquet 
hall deserted, 

Whose lights are fled, whose garlands dead, 
and all but he departed. 


We will miss our distinguished friend, 
Jor Ervin, but we will not forget him. 

Peace to his ashes, and honor to his 
sacred memory. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. RicH]. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, on Christmas 
Day, during the festivities that we were 
having in our own home, word came over 
the radio of the death of JOSEPH W. 
Ervin, of North Carolina, a Member of 
Congress from that State. As I heard 
that broadcast it cast a cloud over me 
such as I have not had in a long, long 
time, because I had learned to know JOE 
ERVIN during 1945 in the Halls of Con- 
gress. To know him was to love him. 

To me, JOE ERVIN was one of the finest 
fellows I have ever had the privilege of 
being associated with. I came in fre- 
quent contact with him on the Commit- 
tee on Expenditures in the Executive De- 
partments. He was honest, honorable, 
conscientious, able, attentive to the duties 
and work of the committee. He was 
bright and keen in his questioning of 
witnesses, and I learned to admire that 
man as much as I have admired any 
Member of Congress with whom I have 
associated during the past years. 

it seems so wrong, too, that one so 
bright and one so useful and so intelli- 
gent and s9 beneficial to his district 
should be taken away from us. 

Sometimes the angel of death strikes 
suddenly, as it did in this case. The 
country has lost one of the finest legis- 
lators it has been my privilege to be asso- 
ciated with. 

His principles were high. He wanted 
to do that which he believed to be best 
for his country. He was more interested 
in the Nation’s welfare than in his own, 
He wovried a lot about much of the legis- 
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lation that was discussed by the Members 
of Congress. He wanted to do the right 
thing and he did not want to see ill-con- 
ceived legislation passed, or legislation 
that was not in the best interest of the 
country become law. 

I admired him very much and will miss 
his counsel and his friendship. I have 
lost a real friend in the passing of JOE 
ERVIN. This country, his State, and his 
district have lost a great legislator and 
will all miss him greatly. 

How weak are we, how frail our bodies 
are; yet there will be a time that all of 
us will have to meet our God and it be- 
hooves each and every one of us to live 
that kind of life so that some day we 
will be able to meet Joe Ervin again in 
that home in heaven that is prepared 
for you and me. 

We are going down the valley, one by one, 
With our faces toward the setting of the sun, 


Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. WHITTINGTON]. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
join with his many friends in mourning 
the passing of the late Joz W. Ervin and 
I join in the deserved tributes to his 
public service. 

JoE W. ERVIN was well-born, well edu- 
cated, and unusually well trained and 
equipped for a successful congressional 
career. He had studied public issues and 
was familiar with economic problems. 
He was broadly informed with respect 
to public questions. 

JOE W. ErvIN impressed me from the 
beginning of his tenure when he became 
a Member’ of the Seventy-ninth Con- 
gress. He was a member of the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments and was diligent in at- 
tendance upon the hearings of the com- 
mittee. He was careful in his considera- 
tion and understanding of the important 
bills considered by the committee during 
his membership. It is not too much to 
say that the Committee on Expenditures 
has had more important legislation un- 
der consideration during the past 12 
months than in any previous 12 months, 

Our departed colleague was patriotic. 
He typified the finest in the civilization 
of the Old North State. He was well 
acquainted with the best traditions of 
North Carolina. He not only loved his 
State, but he was devoted to his country. 
He believed in the American way of life 
and he was devoted to democracy. 
He believed that it was the duty of the 
citizen to maintain his Government and 
not the duty of the Government to sup- 
port the citizen. He was conscientious 
and he was courageous. 

JoE W. ERVIN was one of the most in- 
dustrious Members of Congress. He was 
not satisfied unless he had done his best. 
He worked too much. Too much work 
and worry are often synonymous. Jor 
W. ERVIN was a victim of overwork. 

I have lost a devoted friend and the 
country has lost a faithful public servant. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Vursktu]. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
pay humble tribute to Congressman Jor 
Ervin whom I believe to have been one of 
the closest friends that I have made in 
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this Congress. I also pride myself in the 
fact that probably I was one of the 
closest friends he had on the minority 
side of the House. I am impelled to 
speak because I feel it a duty to pay 
tribute to him, and I think he would 
want me to do so. In my judgment he 
worked and worried himself to his death 
over the problems of his country. He 
talked with me many times about the 
problems that were disturbing him. He 
talked about not being a candidate 
again. I told him that I regarded him 
as a man who had the greatest possi- 
bilities of anyone from the South, and 
jokingly said to him, “You can well be 
the second Bos DovucHton from your 
State, and you owe it to your State and 
to your Nation to stay in the fight.” As 
has been said before, he was one of the 
most conscientious, one of the most in- 
telligent and one of the most patriotic 
men privileged to serve in this body. I 
was greatly shocked when on Christmas 
day I read in the St. Louis Globe-Demo- 
crat of his untimely death, and I said to 
my wife, “He has worried and worked 
himself to death for his country.” The 
State and the district he represented 
have lost the services of one of the 
finest men to represent that State in the 
Halis of Congress. We Members have 
lost an inspiration, in addition to his co- 
operative high-minded service here in 
the House, and the Nation, facing one of 
its greatest crises on the home front 
ever to come to this country, we have 
lost the services, the leadership, the 
effort, intelligence, and the energy of 
one of the greatest new Members that 
has come to this House, at least, during 
my short service here. 

We ail, of course, extend our condo- 
lences to the family, and we are looking 
forward to another able man, his 
brother, to help us carry on the burdens 
of this Republic, when he will have been 
sent to this body. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
My. Speaker, I yield to the gentlewoman 
from Messachusetts [Mrs. RocErs]. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I was profoundly grieved to 
learn of the passing of my coHeague, Con- 
gressman JOSEPH Ervin. To my mind, he 
was one of Nature’s finest gentlemen and 
greatest noblemen. My first meeting 
with him established a deep and abiding 
faith in his integrity, his honesty, and his 
desire to do what was right for his coun- 
try. 

In connection with legislation for the 
veterans, I saw him more than anyone 
else because we were both members of 
that committee. Certainly, the veterans 
have had no finer or truer friend than 
Congressman Ervin. Their welfare was 
his every wish. The last thing he said to 
me was an expression of joy upon the 
passage of the medical service bill to give 
the disabled veterans more adequate 
care. 

Truly, we in the House are going to 
miss the wise counsel of Congressman 
ERVIN, his ready and helpful smile, and 
his earnestness, 

I believe his own ill health made him 
particularly sensitive to anyone who 
was oppressed and in need of assistance. 

Massachusetts joins North Carolina in 
deep sorrow at the passing oi its very able 
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statesman and Congressman, JosErx W. 
ERVIN. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Ly Lel. 

Mr. LYLE. Mr. Speaker, I am proud 
that I served with Jor Ervin, of North 
Carolina. We came to Congress to- 
gether. I had the deepest and highest 
regard for him. He was a splendid gen- 
tleman and a fine statesman. I am only 
sorry that we shall not have him with 
us in the future. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas (Mr. PicketrT}. 

Mr. PICKETT. Mr. Speaker, as one 
of Joe Ervin’s freshman colleagues in 
the House, I came to know him well. I 
sat with him in committee and visited 
and conferred with him in his office and 
he in mine during the course of the 
months we served together. It was my 
inestimable privilege to have been asso- 
ciated with him personally outside the 
Halls in which we labored together. 

To me, his passing was that of a man 
who literally gave his life in the service 
of his country. His passing was that of a 
man who had no peer in sound thinking 
and good judgment on legislative and 
national problems. He was a man in 
whom the utmost confidence could be 
placed and in whom the utmost trust 
was placed by those who knew him and 
associated with him. Personally, I say 
that nothing but high praise and the 
highest of praise could be given to our 
departed colleague. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from Plorida [Mr. Rocers]. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
the passing of Jor Ervin has cast a cloud 
of sorrow over the Members of Con- 
gress. When I first came to Congress, 
JoE ErvIN was one of the first men I had 
the pleasure of meeting. When I was 
here but a few days we took counsel to- 
gether. I want tu make this testimony— 
that Joz Ervin was cne of the soundest, 
the most conservative, and the best men 
that Congress claimed as a Member. I 
had the pleasure of visiting in his home 
and of breaking bread at his table. I 
found him there that true American that 
I found him in the Halls of Congress. If 
we but had in this Congress a few more 
Joe Ervins we would not wander about 
in the wilderness of doubt and uncer- 
tainty, nazism, fascism, communism, or 
socialism. We would certainly carry out 
and abide by the principles and doc- 
trines of the Constitution of the United 
States and the American way of life. 

I want to close these remarks by say- 
ing of Jor Ervin what Antony said of 
Brutus, that his life and the elements 
so mixed in him that Nature might 
stand up and say to all the world, “This 
was a man.” 

I share the loss and mourn with the 
immediate family, the State of North 
Carolina and the Nation, in the passing 
of Joz W. Ervin, an outstanding Ameri- 
can. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from South Carolina (Mr. Ricuarps}. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Speaker, it hap- 
pens that the district of the late Jor 
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Ervin in North Carolina joins mine— 
mine being one of the northern districts 
of South Carolina and his one of the 
southern districts of the Old North State. 
I had heard of Jog Ervin before he came 
to Congress. I had heard of his sound 
family background, going back for gen- 
erations. I had heard of his high stand- 
ing as a citizen and as a lawyer in the 
city of Charlotte. I have never heard 
anyone mention anything against his 
character during his boyhood or man- 
hood, in his private life, or in the practice 
of his profession of the law. He was an 
able lawyer and an outstanding citizen 
of the State of North Carolina. When 
Joe came to Congress we were thrown 
together a good bit and became close 
friends. I came to know why he was 
admired so much by the people of his 
district. He literally died a casualty of 
the war for constitutional government 
in this country. He worried and worked 
himself to death. Sometimes when we 
went home together at night—and we 
often rode home together here in Wash- 
ington—he talked to me about the prob- 
lems confronting the people of his dis- 
trict and the people of this great coun- 
try. He feared for the ‘uture of the 
Republic of the United States. He felt 
it was incumbent upon every citizen of 
the United States to give his all to see 
that what our forefathers fought for was 
preserved, Once when we talked over 
these things I told him, “If you do not 
leave some of your worries in your office, 
this thing might get you someday.” 
And he replied, “Dick, I am afraid it 
might. But I have a duty to perform 
here, and, so help me, God, I am going 
to perform it.” 

I do not think there is any Member of 
this House who knew Jog Ervin and was 
associated with him who will not profit 
by that association. He was one of 
Nature’s noblemen, one of God’s fearless 
warriors for the right. Peace be to his 
ashes. May the red hills of North Caro- 
lina grow more men like him. His type 
is the backbone of America. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Horrman}. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, it was 
not my privilege to know Jog Ervin, of 
North Carolina, until he came to Con- 
gress. But when he became a member 
of the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments we became rath- 
er well acquainted. On more than one 
occasion he expressed his deep concern, 
as some of you from his State have just 
told us, over the course the Nation was 
taking. Not being a physician, not hav- 
ing been acquainted intimately with the 
gentleman other than as we were thrown 
together here on the floor and in com- 
mittee meetings, I cannot express an 
opinion, a scientific opinion, as to why 
he left us. I can, however, from my 
association with him, say that I, too, was 
impressed by his intense desire, his de- 
termination to serve the people of his 
district and the people of the country. 
If I may be permitted to venture an opin- 
ion, it would be that he died of a broken 
heart, discouraged because he was not 
able to do more than any one man is able 
to do to put and keep us on the course 
which he so sincerely believed we must 
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follow if we are to be a free people. May 
God comfort those he left behind. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Speaker, I offer a resolution (H. Res. 
476). 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 


Resolved, That the House has heard with 
profound sorrow of the death of Hon. Joseru 
W.. Ervin, a Representative from the State 
of North Carolina. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate 
these resolutions to the Senate and transmit 
a copy thereof to the family of the deceased. 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respect 
the House do now adjourn. 





The resolution was agreed to. 

Accordingly (at 1 o’clock and 40 min- 
utes p. m.), the House adjourned until 
tomorrow, Tuesday, January 15, 1946, at 
12 o’clock noon. 





COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
COMMITTEE ON THE CENSUS 
The Committee on the Census will hold 
hearings on H. R. 4781 on Thursday and 
Friday mornings, January 24 and 25, 
1946, at 10 o’clock a. m. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


883. A letter from the Adjutant General, 
Grand Army of the Republic, transmitting 
the proceedings of the Seventy-ninth Na- 
tional Encampment of the Grand Army of 
the Republic, held at Des Moines, Iowa, Sep- 
tember 10-15, 1944 (H. Doc. No. 412); to the 
Committee on Military Affairs and ordered 
to be printed. 

884. A letter from the Director, Naval 
Petroleum Reserves, Navy Department, 
transmitting a report covering (A) all agree- 
ments, and (B) all purchases and condemna- 
tion proceedings entered into under author- 
ity of the act of June 30, 1928 (52 Stat. 1253), 
as amended by the act approved June 17, 
1944, Public Law No. 343, Seventy-eighth 
Congress, second session. This report covers 
all such instruments entered into by the 
Navy Department since the last report of this 
nature to the Congress on November 22, 1944; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

885. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting the reports of inspection, 2,709 
in number, of the records and accounts of 
disbursing officers of the Army, made during 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1945, by offi- 
cers of the Inspector General’s Department 
or others detailed for that purpose; to the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments. 

886. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting a report showing 
the amount of moneys credited to such 
helium-production fund as established by 
section 3 (c) of the amendatory Helium Act, 
approved September 1, 1937 (50 Stat. 885, 
U. S. C., sec. 164), and the amount of dis- 
bursements mace therefrom during the pre- 
ceding fiscal year, and the unexpended and 
unobligated balances on hand in such fund 
as of the end of such fiscal year; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

837. A letter from the General Manager, 
Tennessee Valley Authority, transmitting a 
report of expenditures for the 12 months 
ended November 30, 1945, of funds derived 
from the sale of bonds under section 15c of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority Act of 1933, 


as amended; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

888. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting a detailed report 
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showing credit operations to July 1, 1945, au- 
thorized. under section 10 of the Indian Re- 
organization Act of June 18, 1934 (48 Stat. 
986), sections 6 and 7 of the Oklahoma Gen- 
eral Welfare Act of June 26, 1936 (49 Stat. 
1968), and the benefits of the revolving 
credit fund were also extended to Alaska 
by the act of May 1, 1936 (49 Stat. 1250); to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

8€9. A letter from the President, the 
Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co., trans- 
mitting a report of the Chesapeake & Poto- 
mac Telephone Co. for the year 1945; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

€£0. A letter from the President, the 
Georgetown Barge, Dock, Elevator & Railway 
Co., transmitting the report of the George- 
town Barge, Dock, Elevator & Railway Co.:- 
to the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

891. A letter from the Director, Adminis- 
trative Office of the United States Courts, 
transmitting a draft of a proposed bill to 
incorporate into the Judicial Code the provi- 
sions of the Urgent Deficiencies Act of Oc- 
tober 22, 1913, relating to the enforcing, sus- 
pending, and setting aside of orders of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission by three- 
judge and other district courts and to amend 
the provisions thereof and of section 266 of 
the Judicial Code relating to three-judge dis- 
trict courts convened upon application to 
restrain the enforcement of State statutes so 
as to make those provisions uniform so far 
as may be with the provisions for three-judge 
district courts now contained in section 1, as 
amended, of the Expediting Act of February 
11, 1903, and section 3 of the act of August 24, 
1937, relating to three-judge district courts 
convened upon application to restrain the 
enforcement of acts of Congress; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

892. A letter from the director, national 
legislative committee, the American Legion, 
transmitting two copies of the financial 
statement of their organization for the year 
of 1945 up to October 31; to the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

893. A letter from the Secretary of the In- 
terior, transmitting the fourth annual finan- 
cial statement and report of operations under 
the provisions of section 13 of the Boulder 
Canyon Project Adjustment Act (54 Stat. 774, 
approved July 19, 1940); to the Committee on 
Irrigation and Reclamation. 

894. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a draft of a proposed bill to au- 
thorize certain administrative expenses for 
the Department of Justice, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

895. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Navy, transmitting a draft of a proposed joint 
resolution to authorize the President to ap- 
point Rear Adm. Earle W. Mills, United States 
Navy, to the office of Chairman and member 
of the United States Maritime Commission 
and Administrator of the War Shipping Ad- 
ministration without affecting his naval 
status and perquisites; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

896. A letter from the Secretary of the In- 
terior, transmitting a report covering expend- 
itures made from the appropriation “Educa- 
tion of natives of Alaska, 1944-46,” for the 
relief of destitution of natives of Alaska dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1945; to the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Departments. 

897. A letter from the Chairman, United 
States Maritime Commission, transmitting a 
report of contracts entered into or modified 
under authority of Public Law 46 for the 
period beginning October 1, 1945, and ending 
December 31, 1945; to the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

898. A letter from the Secretary, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, transmitting a draft of 
proposed legislation to provide substantive 
authority for various provisions now carried 
in the Agricultural Appropriation Act which 
may be subject to legislative points of order. 
Also statements explaining the need for the 
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various items included in the proposed legis- 
lation; to the Committee on Agriculture, 

899. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting, pursuant to sec- 
tion 16 of the organic act of the Virgin Islands 
of the United States, approved June 22, 1936, 
one copy each of various legislation passed by 
the Municipal Council of St. Croix; to the 
Committee on Insular Affairs. 

900. A letter from the Chairman, Unite 
States Tariff Commission, transmitting the 
Twenty-ninth Annual Report of the United 
States Tariff Commission; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

901. A letter from the President, Board of 
Commissioners, District of Columbia, trans- 
mitting a draft of a proposed bill to amend 
the act entitled “An act to authorize black- 
outs in the District of Columbia, and for 
other purposes,” approved December 26, 1941, 
as amended; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

902. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Navy, transmitting a report to the Congress 
by rank and age group the number of such 
officers above the rank of lieutenant com- 
mander of the Navy, with the average 
monthly flight pay authorized by law to be 
paid to such officers during the 6-month 
period preceding the date of the report; to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

903. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting pursuant to sec- 
tion 16 of the organic act of the Virgin 
Islands of the United States, approved June 
22, 1936, one copy each of various legislation 
passed by the Municipal Council of St. 
Thomas and St. John; to the Committee on 
Insular Affairs. 

904. A letter from the Chairman, Federal 
Trade Commission, transmitting the Thirty- 
first Annual Report of the Federal Trade 
Commission for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1945; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

905. A letter from the Chief Clerk, Court 
of Claims of the United States, transmitting 
statement of all judgments rendered by the 
Court of Claims for the year ended December 
1, 1945, the amount thereof, the parties in 
whose favor rendered, and a brief synopsis of 
the nature of the claims; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

906. A letter from the Chairman, National 
Mediation Board, transmitting an amended 
quarterly estimate of personnel requirements 
for the National Railroad Adjustment Board 
for the period ending March 31, 1946; to the 
Committee on the Civil Service. 

907. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting his report on opera- 
tions, pursuant to the provisions of Public 
Law 290 (78th Cong.), approved April 5, 1944; 
to the Committee on Mines and Mining. 

908. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a letter from the Chief of Engi- 
neers, United States Army, dated August 7, 
1945, submitting a report, together with ac- 
companying papers, on a preliminary exami- 
nation of Fox River and tributaries, Wiscon- 
sin, authorized by the Flood Control Act 
approved on June 22, 1936; to the Committee 
on Flood Control. 

909. A letter from the Administrator, Sur- 
plus Property Board, transmitting a report 
on transportation facilities; to the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments. 

910. A letter from the Administrator, Sur- 
plus Property Administration, transmitting 
a report on Government-owned pipe lines; 
to the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments. 

911. A letter from the Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting the annual report of 
the Department of Commerce for the fiscal 
year 1945; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, 

912. A letter from the Administrator, Sur- 
plus Property Administration, transmitting 
@ report on patents, processes, techniques, 
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and inventions; to the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Departments. 

913. A letter from the adjutant general, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States, transmitting a report of the pro- 
ceedings of the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
of the United States for the fiscal year 
ended August 31, 1945, including a full and 
complete report of receipts and disburse- 
ments; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

914. A letter from the Attorney General 
transmitting a report reciting the facts and 
pertinent provisions of law in the cases of 
179 individuals whose deportation has been 
suspended for more than 6 months by the 
Commissionér of the Immigration and Na- 
turalization Service; to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. s 

915. A letter from the Chairman, Federal 
Power Commission, transmitting a classified 
report showing, for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1945, the permits and licenses is- 
sued under part 1 of the Federal Power 
Act, the parties thereto, the terms pre- 
scribed, the moneys received, if any, and 
an accounting thereof; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

916. A letter from the Director, Bureau 
of the Budget, transmitting the second 
quarterly report of personnel ceilings as 
determined and fixed by him, pursuant to 
section 607 of the Federal Employees Pay Act 
of 1945, for the quarter ending December 
31, 1945; to the Committee on the Civil 
Service. 

917. A letter from the Chairman, Fed- 
eral Power Commission, transmitting a 
statement showing the names and compen- 
sation of the members and employees of 
the Federal Power Commission as of June 30, 
1945; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. ] 

918. A letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary, Department of Agriculture, transmit- 
ting a report for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1945, covering the receipts, expenditures, 
and work of the agricultural experiment sta- 
tions in the States, Hawaii, Alaska, and 
Puerto Rico; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. 

919. A letter from the Administrator, 
Civilian Production Administration, trans- 
mitting the Twenty-first Bimonthly Report 
of the Smaller War Plants Corporation 
covering its activities for the period from 
October 1, 1945, through November 30, 1945; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

920. A letter from the President, Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, transmitting requests for 
personnel for the third quarter of the fiscal 
year 1946; to the Committee on the Civil 
Service. 

921. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a request that the deportation 
case of Francesco or Frank Cutugno be with- 
drawn from those now before the Congress 
and returned to the jurisdiction of the De- 
partment of Justice; to the Committee on 
Immigration and Nauralization. 

922. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a request that the deportation 
case of Erineo Lopez be withdrawn from those 
now before the Congress and returned to the 
jurisdiction of the Department of Justice; to 
the Committee on Immigration and Naturali- 
zation. 

923. A letter from the Acting Postmaster 
General, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill to authorize certain administrative ex- 
penses in the Post Office Department, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

924. A letter from the Administrator, Fed- 
eral Security Agency, transmitting a draft of 
& proposed bill to amend the act entitled “An 
act to authorize the operation of stands in 
Federal buildings by blind persons, to enlarge 
the economic opportunities of the blind, and 
for other purposes” approved June 20, 1936, 


and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Labor. 
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925. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Navy, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill to reimburse certain Navy personnel and 
former Navy personnel for al property 
lost or damaged as the result of fires which 
occurred at various Navy shore activities; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

926. A letter from the Assistant Secretary, 
Department of Agriculture, transmitting a re- 
port of the activities of, funds used by, and 
donations to, the regional research labora- 
tories established pursuant to section 202 of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
required by paragraph (e) of that section; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

927. A letter from the Director, Tennessee 
Valley Authority, transmitting the Tennessee 
Valley Authority’s Twelfth Annual Report 
covering its activities for the fiscal year be- 
ginning July 1, 1944, and ending June 30, 
1945; to the Committee on Military Affairs 
and ordered to be printed. 

928. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a draft of a proposed bill to 
govern distribution of war trophies; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

929. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Navy, transmitting the draft of a proposed 
bill to establish a chief of chaplains in the 
United States Navy; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

930. A letter from the Assistant Secretary, 
Department of Agriculture, transmitting the 
annual report of the Administrator of the 
Rural Electrification Administration covering 
operations of this Administration for the fis- 
cal year of 1945; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

931. A letter from the Postmaster General, 
Chairman, Board of Trustees, transmitting 
the report of operations of the Postal Sav- 
ings System for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1945 (H. Doc. No. 393); to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads and ordered to 
be printed. 

932. A letter from the Administrator, Vet- 
erans’ Administrat.on, transmitting a draft 
of a proposed bill to govern the effective dates 
of ratings and awards under the Veterans’ 
Administration revised Schedule for Rating 
Disabilities, 1945, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. 

933. A letter from the Assistant Secretary, 
Department of Agriculture, transmitting the 
report of operations, expenditures, and obli- 
gations under the Soil Conservation and Do- 
mestic Allotment Act for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1945; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. 

934. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting an itemized report of 
transactions during the fiscal year 1945, for 
account of the Pershing Hall Memorial Fund; 
to the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments. 

935. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting a report pursuant to 
section 5 of the act ot June 30, 1906 (34 Stat. 
763), relative to moneys received during the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1945, which were 
not paid into the general fund of the United 
States Treasury, and the payments, if any, 
which were made from such moneys; to the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments. 

936. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting proposed 
rescissions and provisions as set forth in the 
letter of the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget. (H. Doc. No. 394); to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

937. A letter from the Acting Secretary, De- 
partment of Agriculture, transmitting a re- 
port containing the names and addresses of 
payees who received $1,000 or more and show- 
ing the amount of payment to each for par- 
ticipation in the 1944 agricultural conserva- 
tion program. There is also enclosed a sup- 
plemental list of payees who received $1,000 
or more under the 1943 agricultural conserva- 
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tion program and 1042 crop parity payment 
program; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

938. A letter from the Clerk of the House of 
Representatives, transmitting a report for 
the period: from July 1, 1944, to June 30, 
1945, both inclusive, giving names of statu- 
tory and contingent-fund employees of the 
House and their respective compensations, in- 
cluding clerks to Members; the expenditures 
from the contingent fund and from certain 
specific appropriations; to the Committee 
on Accounts. 

939. A letter from the Acting Secretary, 
Department of Agriculture, transmitting the 
report on forest roads and trails for the fiscal 
year 1945; to the Committee on Roads. 

940. A letter from the Clerk of the House 
of Representatives, transmitting a list of re- 
ports which it is the duty of any officer or 
department to make to Congress; to the 
Committee on Accounts. 

941. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting a combined statement 
of receipts, expenditures, and balances of the 
United States Government for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1945; to the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Departments. 





PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BARTLETT: 

H.R. 5112. A bill to authorize the city of 
Anchorage, Alaska, to issue bonds in a sum 
not to exceed $7,500,000 for the purpose of 
constructing, reconstructing, improving, ex- 
tending, bettering, repairing, equipping, or 
acquiring public works of a permanent char- 
acter, and to provide for the payment thereof, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the Territories. 

By Mr HERTER: 

H.R. 5113. A bill to permit former members 
of the armed forces restored to positions in 
the classified civil service to receive retired 
pay from the Army or Navy without regard 
to existing limitations on the amount there- 
of; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HOFFMAN: 

H.R. 5114. A bill to aid in maintaining es- 
sential public services by public utilities by 
requiring collective-bargaining contracts to 
include provision for adequate notice of in- 
tention to strike; to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. KILBURN: 

H.R. 5115. A bill to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930 to permit certain vessels to make 
entry at ports on the Great Lakes and the 
St. Lawrence River without filing passenger 
and baggage lists; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. KING: 

H.R. 5116. A bill to amend and extend the 
provisions of titles I, IV, and X of the Social 
Security Act; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. LEA: 

H.R.5117. A bill to amend title V of the 
Communications Act of 1934 so as to pro- 
hibit certain coercive practices affecting radio 
broadcasting; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. LECOMPTE: 

H.R. 5118. A bill to amend an act of Sep- 
tember 27, 1944, relating to credit for military 
or naval service in connection with certain 
homestead entries; to the Committee on the 
Public Lands. 

By Mr. LEMKE: 

H.R. 5119. A bill to amend the Civil Service 
Retirement Act, approved May 29, 1930, as 
amended, so as to make such act applicable 
to officers and employees of national farm- 
loan associations and prcduction-credit as- 
sociations; to the Committee on the Civil 
Service. 
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By Mr. WICKERSHAM: 

H.R. 5120. A bill to extend the benefits of 
the Mustering Out Payment Act of 1944 to 
all honorably discharged servicemen and to 
provide for immediate payment upon dis- 
charges; to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. NORRELL: 

H.R. 5121. A bill authorizing the Secretary 
of the Navy in his discretion to deliver to 
the custody of the State of Arkansas the 
silver service presented to the United States 
for the battleship Arkansas; to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. PITTENGER: 

H.R. 5122. A bill to place the Inspector 
General of the Army under the jurisdiction 
of Congress; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota: 

H.R. 5123. A bill to extend the educational 
benefits provided for veterans of World War 
II by part VIII of Veterans Regulations No. 
1 (A) to widows of such veterans; to the 
Committee on World War Veterans’ Legis- 
lation. 

By Mr. ROBINSON of Utah: 

H.R. 5124. A bill relating to the sale of 
electric power and lease of power privileges 
under the Reclamation Project Act of 1939; 
to the Committee on Irrigation and Recla- 
mation. 

By Mr. BLOOM: 

H. R. 6125. A bill to establish the Castle 
Clinton National Monument, in the city of 
New York, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. MANASCO: 

H. J. Res. 297. Joint resolution clarifying 
the Surplus Property Act in regard to sale of 
defense housing for veterans; to the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive De- 
partments. 

By Mr. LEMKE: 

H. J. Res. 298. Joint resolution to provide 
for the designation of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration hospital at Fargo, N. Dak., as the 
Clarence Theodore Hoverson Memorial Vet- 
erans’ Hospital; to the Committee on World 
War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. HORAN: 

H. J. Res. 299. Joint resolution to direct the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation to investi- 
gate the unlawful destruction or disposition 
of property under the jurisdiction of the 
Army and Navy; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. ANDERSON of California: 

H. Res. 477. Resolution creating a_ select 
committee to investigate and study the dis- 
position of surplus property; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

By Mr. KING: 

H. Res. 478. Resolution to amend clause 4 
of rule XXVII of the Rules of the House; 
to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. ROONEY: 

H. Res. 479. Resolution to investigate the 
operation of the court-martial systems of the 
Army and Navy and of places of incarcera- 
tion; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. SPRINGER: 

H. Res. 480. Resolution requesting infor- 
mation from the War Shipping Administra- 
tion regarding transportation of troops from 
points overseas to the United States of Amer- 
ica; to the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mrs. LUCE: 

H. Res. 481. Resolution to authorize and 
conduct a survey of experiences in profit- 
sharing in industry; to the Committee on 
Rules. 





MEMORIALS 
Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Colorado memorializing 
the President and the Congress of the United 
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States to amend the Social Security Act to 
permit recipients of old-age assistance to re- 
side in public institutions; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of Cuba, 
memorializing the President and the Con- 
gress of the United States that on each anni- 
versary of the independence of the American 


republics, the flag of the corresponding . 


nation be flown on the palace of the Capitol, 
to the right of the national colors, as a trib- 
ute of sympathy and understanding of ideais 
by the people of Cuba to the sister nation; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BROWN of Ohio: 

H. R. 6126. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Emma Cora White; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CANNON of Florida: 

H. R. 5127. A bill for the relief of Mary Fox; 

to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. HORAN: 

H.R. 5128. A bill to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain real property to G. D. Lam- 
mers, of Spokane, Wash.; to the Committee 
on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. KEFAUVER: 

H.R. 5129. A bill for the relief of Saint 

Elmer Davis; to the Committee on Pensions. 
By Mr. PFEIFER: 

H.R. 5130. A bill for the relief of Luigi de 
Adamich; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

H.R. 6131. A bill for the relief of Antonio 
De Angelis; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

H.R. 5132. A bill for the relief of Pietro 
Agnello; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

By Mr. RANKIN: 

H.R. 5133. A bill to authorize and direct 
the President of the United States to award 
posthumously a Congressional Medal of 
Honor to Gen. George S. Patton, Jr.; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SASSCER: 

H. R. 5134. A bill for the relief of Clarence 

W. Ohm; to the Committee cn Claims. 
By Mr. VINSON: 

H. J. Res. 300. Joint resolution to author- 
ize the President to appoint Rear Adm. Earle 
W. Mills, United States Navy, to the office of 
Chairman and member of the United States 
Maritime Commission and Administrator of 
the War Shipping Administration without 
affecting his naval status and perquisites; to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

1437. By Mr. ADAMS: Petition of the New 
Hampshire State Grange, with reference to 
their request to prohibit the use of corn and 
other grain sugar and sugar sirups by the 
brewers and distillers for the use of beverage 
alcohol, until the needs of the farms and 
homes are satisfied; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

1438. Also, petition of the New Hampshire 
State Grange, petitioning consideration of 
their resolution with reference to their op- 
position to proposed fertilizer legislation re- 
sulting in Federal Government control and 
operation of the commercial fertilizer busi- 
ness; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

1439. By Mr. LECOMPTE: Petition of Mrs. 
George Smeaton, president, Mrs. John W. 
Grum, and other members of the Women’s 
Guild of the Evangelical and Reformed 
Church of Sigourney, Iowa, opposing peace- 
time military training; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

1440. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
Texas Power Reserve Electric Cooperative, 


Inc., petitioning consideration of their reso- 
lution with reference to their endorsement 
of measures introduced to help the people of 
Texas enjoy the benefits of efficient tele- 
Phone service; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

1441. Also, petition of Mrs. Agnes Waters, 
petitioning consideration of her resolution 
with reference to her opposition to S. 1850; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1442. Also, petition of the Petworth Citi- 
zens’ Association, petitioning consideration 
of their resolution with reference to its ap- 
preciation of the fine work of Representa- 
tive JENNINGS RANDOLPH, past chairman of 
the House Committee on the District of 
Columbia; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

1443. Also, petition of the Howard County 
Industrial Union Council, petitioning con- 
sideration of their resolution with reference 
to their endorsement of S. 1592; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

1444. Also, petition of the community 
service members of the policy board under 
the Philadelphia volunteer price control 
plan, petitioning consideration of their reso- 
lution with reference to continuance of 
price control for the duration of the exist- 
ing economic emergency; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

1445. Also, petition of the Zionist Com- 
mittee of Paris, petitioning consideration of 
their resolution with reference to its grati- 
tude to the House of Representatives for 
their vote in favor of freedom of immigrants 
into Palestine and of sympathy with the 
cause of the Jewish people; to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tvuespay, JANUARY 15, 1946 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon, and 
was called to order by the Speaker pro 
tempore, Mr. McCormack. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera 
Montgomery, D. D., offered the follow- 
ing prayer: 

How manifold are Thy mercies, Heav- 
enly Father; we would therefore seek to 
magnify Thy holy name; Thine approval 
means more to us than the plaudits of 
selfish men. When the darkness hideth 
Thee and Thy hand seems heavy, help 
us to remember that whom the Lord 
loveth He chasteneth. By our examples 
of honest living, temperance, and faith, 
preserve us from drifting with the 
thoughtless and heedless crowd. 

Blessed Lord, may our lives be filled 
with gratitude rather than with grudges; 
better is a dinner of herbs where love 
is than a stalled ox and hatred there- 
with. We pray Thee to restrain the 
passions and tensions of men; grant that 
Thy breath may sweep their hearts clean, 
giving clear direction and girding them 
for cooperative action. May they see 
the far-flung ranks of those brave men 
and women who have made possible and 
secure the rights of the individual. In 
all righteous efforts of the Congress in- 
crease their harvest a hundredfold, sta- 
bilizing those God-given virtues vouch- 
safed to free men everywhere. 

Graciously be with our absent Speaker 
and the family circle, and give them 
great peace and comfort. We pray in 
the name of Jesus, our Redeemer. 
Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. KEOGH asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp in two instances, in one to in- 
clude an editorial appearing in the New 
York Times of January 9, 1946, and in 
the other to include an article appearing 
in the Brookiyn Eagle. 


THE LATE JOSEPH R. EIGLER 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp to pay 
a brief but deserving tribute to Joseph 
R. Eigler, late Deputy Sergeant at Arms 
of the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentieman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, it is a very 
sad duty that I have to perform in an- 
nouncing to the membership the death 
during the recess of Joseph R. Eigler, 
Deputy Sergeant at Arms, in charge of 
pairs. The Members will ali recall his 
gracious and cheerful cooperation and 
assistance during the last four extremely 
busy sessions of the Congress, during 
which many roll calls were had on im- 
portant issues. He was exiremely help- 
ful in arranging pairs for Members who 
found that they would be unable to be 
present on the roll call. 

Mr. Ejigler died in Brooklyn on De- 
cember 22, after an illness of several 
months, and he will be missed by all 
the Members who came to know and like 
him during the last 4 years. 

For more than 15 years he has served 
in several capacities, starting with my 
predecessors, David J. O'Connell and 
Stephen A. Rudd. During the first 5 
years of my service, he was my personal 
secretary, during which he rendered in- 
valuable assistance to me and to our 
constituents. 

We shall all miss Joseph R. Eigler, 
who did his tasks in a quiet, courteous, 
and kindly manner, which brought him 
the esteem of those who knew him, par- 
ticularly the Members of the New York 
delegation, who relied upon him in keep- 
ing abreast of the legislative program. 
His loss will be sincerely felt, and I know 
that they join me in paying this affec- 
tionate respect to his memory. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. KUNKEL asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
XECORD and include resolutions adopted 
by the Harrison B. Quigley Post, No. 72, 
of the American Legion, of Palmyra, Pa. 

Mr. SHORT asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RecorD and include a newspaper article. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 


objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I wish to call 
your attention to an advertisement in- 
serted in this morning’s paper by the 
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Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co. 
asking: Should a telephone operator be 
dismissed for not striking? 

It seems to me that if you will read 
that advertisement you will learn what 
the unions have placed in their contracts 
and how, by measures of duress, they are 
trying to stop everyone who wants to 
work. It seems to me it is up to the Con- 
gress to do something about it and do it 
quickly to permit people who want tc 
work to enjoy their right to work with- 
out paying tribute to any racketeer or 
anyone trying to interfere with the or- 
derly procedure of good, sound business, 

The Chesapeake & Potomac Tele- 
phone Co. states in this advertisement 
that the company will never agree with 
the unions to dismiss any employee for 
refusing to engage in this strike and will 
protect to the utmost of its ability the 
job of any employee who reports to work 
uuring the strike. 

I believe it is about time that the peo- 
ple of this country responsible for run- 
ning it—I refer to Congress—see that 
men and women generally have the right 
to the liberties they are supposed to en- 
joy if we are to have an America such as 
our forefathers always wanted us to 
have. That is the kind of country where 
freedom of speech and freedom of action 
really exist, and that is the kind of coun- 
try I want to see continued. 

Why does not the President do some- 
thing to stop the racketeering in labor 
by radical labor leaders, these who re- 
fuse to permit honest labor to work an 
honest day’s work and get protection if 
they want to stay on the job. We are de- 
teriorating fast as a Nation because of 
our leadership, leadership which have 
wishbones where their backbones ought 
to be. Mr. President and Congress, the 
people leck to you. Let us go to work. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks in the Recorp and include an 
address by Ruth Siteese, State president 
of the American Legion Auxiliary in 
Pennsylvania. 


ARMY DISCIPLINE AND MORALE 


Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Speaker, how 
should I answer an Army sergeant who 
writes me from the Pacific on January 8 
as follows: 

I was ordered to get men with weapons and 
clips ef ammunition each and report to our 
regimental supply officer. He told me to take 
my men and go with a truck to get chemical 
supplies. We were to drive 20 miles and pick 
up the equipment and our orders were to 
see that the truck got back to camp with the 
load intact. 

And do you know whom we were to shoot 
and kill if necessary? Our own buddies and 
fellow Americans who were on a strike and 
rioting because of recent developments in 





the demobilization program. We didn’t run 
into any trouble but just think of how we 
felt. We were ordered to kill men who were 
striking for the same things we all are suffer- 
ing from. 


Mr. Speaker, unless this Congress 
keeps faith with these American boys 
who have won the war, who know the 
war is over, and who now want to and 
are entitled to come home promptly, 
Congress has failed its primary responsi- 
bility. 

CALENDAR WEDNESDAY 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on tomorrow 
business in order on Calendar Wednes- 
day may be dispensed with. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, while Members were 
at home the President issued a state- 
ment. I wish to ask the gentleman from 
Alabama whether, in view of that state- 
ment, the several bills approved by the 
several committees and now on the cal- 
endar and awaiting action by the House 
should not be taken up for consideration 
so that the Congress and its leadership 
would not be chided by the President. 
The chairman of one of those commit- 
tees is not here, but other chairmen are 
present. Their committees have report- 
ed these bills out. I wonder what the 
leadership is going to do to prevent that 
sort of chiding of hard-working Con- 
gressmen. One of them died during the 
Christmas holidays. They should be al- 
lowed to vote “Yes” or “No” on legisla- 
tion committees have worked so hard to 
perfect. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I, of course, do not 
know what particular bills the gentleman 
may have in mind. I do not know what 
committees are ready to report or what 
urgent bills the committees may have on 
the calendar that would be called up 
under the Calendar Wednesday rule. I 
do not know of any committee that has 
been asking to exercise its prerogatives 
under the Calendar Wednesday rule, and 
therefore I propounded the unanimous- 
consent reauest that business in order on 
Calendar Wednesday be dispensed with 
this week. 

Mr. CHURCH. The gentleman is fa- 
miliar with the chiding that the Presi- 
dent gave the leadership of this Con- 
gress, is he not? And the gentleman is 
familiar with the fact that the chairman 
of the Committee on Labor is not present, 
is he not? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I have not heard of 
a request from the chairman of the 
Labor Committee or from the chairman 
of any other committee that Calendar 
Wednesday be utilized this week. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, and I shall not object, 
I do not know what legislation is to 
come before the House tomorrow. On 
yesterday when the House convened, im- 
mediately after the Chaplain’s prayer 
the Speaker pro tempore ordered a roll 
call and 235 Members responded to their 
names. There was not a chance for any 
business at all between the ending of the 
Chaplain’s prayer and the roll call, yet 
somebody presuming to represent the 
Associated Press took a picture while the 
Chaplain was offering his prayer and be- 
fore the majority of the Members ar- 
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rived, and spread it on the front page of 
practically every daily newspaper in the 
United States to show that the Congress 
was not on the job. 

I regret that very much, because ordi- 
narily the Associated Press has been 
rather fair with Members of Congress. 
I consider that an unnecessary and an 
unfortunate smear. 

When the roil was called there were 
235 Members here ready to discharge the 
duties of the office to which they were 
elected. 

Let me say to the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. SparRKMAN] that some 
weeks ago the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation reported to this 
House a bill which would permit ex- 
servicemen to work without having to 
pay tribute to a labor union or to anyone 
else. That bill is now soundly sleeping 
in the Rules Committee and the chair- 
man of the Rules Committee is not here. 

I want that legislation brought to the 
floor of the House for passage. If the 
Congress, and the American people, are 
going to be harassed by these inspired 
strikes, then the Congress must assume 
its duty as the representative of the 
American people and pass legislation to 
guarantee that we will have a Govern- 
ment by law and not a wave of lawless- 
ness over the country. 

Again, we had this morning a lecture 
to us on demobilization which took me 
back through the years. I heard these 
same lectures on demobilization after 
the last ‘war. If we had taken the advice 
we received then, we would have kept all 
that vast army of men standing in uni- 
form and in idleness after the war had 
closed. Congress is going to have to do 
something about demobilization, to get 
these men out who have been in the 
Army for a year and a half or two years, 
or who have dependents at home to look 
after, or who desire to return to school 
and complete their education. 

I do not feel like objecting, and I shall 
not object to dispensing with Calendar 
Wednesday, but I do want to say to the 
gentleman from Alabama now, and to 
the House, that the American people ex- 
pect us to act and to protect them 
against these waves of lawlessness that 
are sweeping over the land, and the 
American servicemen who fought and 
won this war are now expecting justice 
at our hands. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the genitle- 
man from Alabama? 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object—— 

Mr. RICH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHURCH. I yield briefly. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Pennsylvania himself 
can reserve the right to object. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, then I re- 
serve the right to object. 

The regular order was demanded. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Alabama? 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Sp2aker, reserv- 
ing the right to object 





The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
regular order has been demanded. 
I chject. 


The 
Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, 
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CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. 


THOMASON. Mr. 


Speaker, I 


make the point of order a quorum is not 


present. 


The SPEAEER pro tempore. 


Obvi- 


ously a quorum is not present. 


Mr. 


SPARKMAN. Mr. 
move a call of the House. 


Speaker, I 


A call of the House was ordered. 
The Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Members failed to answer to 


their names: 


[Roll No. 2] 

Abernethy Gamble Murray, Tenn. 
Adams Gearhart Norton 
Allen, Ill. Gibson O’Konski 
Angell Gillespie O’Toole 
Baldwin, N.Y. Gorski Outland 
Bates, Mass. Granger Pace 

eali Grant, Ala. Patterson 
Beckworth Grant, Ind. Pfeifer 
Bell Gregory Phillips 
Bishop Gwynne, Iowa Ploeser 
Bloom Hali, Plumley 
Bolton Leonard W. Poage 
Boren Hancock Powell 
Brehm Hand Rains 
Brumbaugh Harless, Ariz. Randolph 
Buck Fart Reed, II!. 
Bunker Hartley Reed, N. Y. 
Burch Healy Rera 
Byrne, N. Y. Hébert Riley 
Byrnes, Wis. Hedrick Rivers 
Canfield Henry Rizley 
Cannon, Fia. Heselton Robinson, Utah 
Carison Hiil Rockwell 
Chapman Hinshaw Russell 
Chelf Hobbs Sabath 
Chenoweth Horan Schwabe, Mo. 
Clason izac Schwabe, Okla. 
Clements Jackson Scrivner 
Clippinger Jarman Shafer 
Coffee Jennings Sheridan 
Colmer Jensen Sikes” 
Combs Johnson, Calif. Smith, Ohio 
Cooley Johnson, I}. Starkey 
Courtney Johnson,Ind. Stevenson 
Cunningham Johnson, Stewart 
Curley Lyndon B. Stigler 
Daughton, Va. Johnson, Okla. Sumner, Il. 
Dawson Jonkman Sumners, Tex. 
Delaney, Kee Taber 

James J. Keefe Taylor 
D'Ewart Kelley, Pa Thom 
Dingell Kelly, Il. Thomas, N. J. 
Domengeaux Kilburn Thomas, Tex. 
Drewry King Vorys, Ohio 
Durham LaFoilette Wasielewsk1i 
Farthman Lane West 
Elliott Lanham White 
Elisworth Larcade Whitten 
Fellows LeFevre Wickersham 
Fernandez Lynch Wigglesworth 
Fisher McGehee Wilson 
Fiannagan Maloney Winstead 
Flood Marcantonio Winter 
Fogarty Miller, Calif. Wolcott 
Fuller Monroney Worley 
Fulton Morrison 
Gallagher Mundt 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 


On this 


roll call 258 Members have answered to 
their names, a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 


with. 


ELECTION TO COMMITTEE 
Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina, 





Mr. Speaker, I offer a resolution (H. Res. 
482) and ask for its immediate considera- 
tion. 

The Clerk 
follows: 

Resolved, That JoHn L, McMiILian of the 
State of South Carolina be, and he is hereby, 
elected chairman of the standing committee 


of the House of Representatives on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
WE MUST ACT WITH DISCRETION 


Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 


read the resolution, as 


minute, and to revise and extend my re- 
marks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, MAY. Mr. Speaker, I want to ex- 
press my satisfaction at the fine attend- 
ance from this body at the discussion by 
General Eisenhower and Admiral Nimitz 
which tock place in the Congressional 
Library Auditorium this morning. To 
me, it seems that America stands today at 
the crossroads, and I am convinced that 
we have more perplexing problems with 
which we must deal in the coming 
months than we have ever had in the his- 
tory of this Republic. I think it is the 
obligation of all Members in this Cham- 
ber who want to uphold the Constitution 
and defend it and preserve the Republic 
we all love and serve to move with cau- 
tion and to speak only when it is neces- 
sary to do it in condemnation or criticism 
of any of our armed forces or any of their 
actions. Of course, it is regrettable that 
we have discontent on the labor front. 
We have discontent, to some extent, in 
the armed forces. In one place the vet- 
erans, apparently, according to the news- 
papers, have gone so far as to demand the 
removal of the Secretary of War. I 
think, if you will permit me to say it, 
after many years of experience in this 
land in many activities and in 16 years of 
it here, that the time has come when we 
ought to be cautious and careful and we 
ought to advise our constituents frankly 
and candidly just what the situation is, 
and that is, that we have fought and won 
a war, and that we can still lose the peace 
unless we act with discretion. Let us all 
pull together for the good of our com- 
mon country. 


DEMOBILIZATION 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

{Mr. MILLer of Nebraska addressed 
the House. His remarks appear in the 
Appendix. ] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and include an ed- 
itorial. 

DEMOBILIZATION OF THE ARMED 

FORCES 


Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I enjoyed that meeting this 
morning very, very much. I think the 
fog of demobilization has been clarified 
considerably by the presentations of 
General Eisenhower and Admiral Nimitz. 
However, I should like to suggest to the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr, May] 
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that he request of the Secretary of War 
that General Eisenhower digest his 
speech to about 30 minutes in length and 
go on a national and world-wide hook-up 
to explain the situation to these boys 
as he did to us so ably this morning. 
The same thing should be done for the 
Navy. We are the ones to whom the 
fathers, mothers, wives, and little chil- 
dren are pleading to get the boys home. 
Failing that, we are asked for an ex- 
planation. It will be impossible for us 
to digest Eisenhower’s 1-hour speech in 
a letter. Let the world hear from Eisen- | 
hower and Nimitz direct over the air— 
and right now. 


PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 


Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. 
Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER protempore. The gen- 
tleman will state it. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I should like to know whether 
the picture that appeared in one of the 
Washington papers this morning of 
“Dr. Congress rushing back to work,” 
presumably taken early yesterday, was 
taken in accordance with the Rules of 
the House, which I understood require 
the Speaker to give prior consent. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair will state that the picture was 
taken in accordance with the practice of 
the House on the first day of a session of 
Congress. However, the present occu- 
pant of the chair desires to state that 
when the matter was brought to his at- 
tention, he specifically stated that the 
picture should be taken only after the 
roll call, because on the first day of a 
session there must be an automatic cail 
of the House. The Chair is glad the gen- 
tleman submitted the parliamentary in- 
auiry, so that the observations of the 
Chair may be made a part of the REcorp. 
That was specifically a part of the un- 
derstanding—the Chair will not say “un- 
derstanding,” for there was no under- 
standing—it was the condition which the 
Chair requested. The Chair expected 
that the beneficiary of the custom of the 
House would comply with the request, 
which certainly was reasonable and very 
fair. 

As far as the present occupant of the 
chair is concerned, the Chair feels that 
whoever took the picture violated the 
reasonable condition imposed. As far as 
the future is concerned, whenever on a 
similar occasion the present occupant of 
the chair has any voice in the matter, he 
will keep in mind this experience, in 
which there was portrayed to the coun- 
try an entirely erroneous and unfair pic- 
ture, as every Member of the House well 
knows. 

DEMOBILIZATION OF THE ARMED 
FORCES 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I went to 
the Library of Congress this morning 
and heard the statements of both Gen- 
eral Eisenhower and Admiral Nimitz. 


Mr. 
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They are both great men, with great 


records. We all honor them; but I do 
not agree with them on the question of 
demobilization. 

I heard the same arguments made 
after the last war. This war is over. 
We do not have an enemy on earth that 
would dare bat an eye at us today, yet 
we have approximately 7,000,000 men 
scattered throughout the world, stand- 
ing around largely in uniformed idle- 
ness and begging to come home. 

Many of those men have been there 
for years. Many of them have wives and 
children at home who are crying for 
their support. Large numbers of them 
desire to come home and return to 
school. 

I told you last September that Con- 
gress was going to have to pass a bill 
for the demobilization of the men in our 
armed forces. I am still of that opin- 
ion. As far as I am concerned, I am 
still for the passage of a measure to re- 
lease from the armed forces any man 
who has served continuously for 18 
months or more or who has dependents 
at home who require his attentior or 
who desires to return to school. 

That will not deplete our Army to the 
danger point. We do not need over 
1,500,000 men in the armed forces, ac- 
cording tothe statements of those men 
this morning. General MacArthur says 
he will not need over 200,000 men in 
Japan at any time and that ultimately 
he can get along with 60,000. We are 
not at war with the Philippine Islands. 
We are not at war with Great Britain. 
We are not at war with Australia. Why 
keep those men there? 

We do not need any more men in 
Europe than we need in Japan. We 
have England and France and Russia all 
helping to police Germany. So I submit 
that Congress is going to have to take 
the lead in this and pass legislation for 
the demobilization of these men. 

Iam a great admirer of General Eisen- 
hower and also of Admiral Nimitz, but I 
cannot agree with them on this question. 
These young men have served their 
country well in time of war; now let us 
do our duty toward them in time of 
peace. The war is over; let us bring 
them home. 


DEMOBILIZATION OF THE ARMED FORCES 


Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the —_— 
man from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Speaker, sel- 
dom have i taken the floor during the 
war to defend the conduct of it, but it 
is necessary to say to you and to those 
who are listening, if you had confidence 
in General Eisenhower in time of war 
and believed then what he said, then 
pray tell me what has he done to merit 
your disbelief now? Why, of course, the 
men want to come home. All want them 
back as soon as possible. On the Mexi- 
can border in 1917 the North Carolina 
brigade was divisioned with the National 
Guard of a certain State. This division 
had not been down there more than 6 


or8months. One night they broke camp 
hollering, “We want to go home.” We 
did not pay much attention to it. There 
was no publicity of the incident. After 
World War I in France, if you please, 
and there was not a North Carolinian 
who did it, the same cry went up. We 
were then 6 months getting home after 
the armistice with the few men that were 
in service then. I say to you that the 
officers in the Army and Navy have done 
a great job. I would like for some of you 
who criticize them to have been in their 
place and see what you would have made 
out of it, because when you are bringing 


home men at the rate of 1,250,000 a. 


month you are doing a magnificent job. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BULWINKLE, I only have a min- 
ute. 

Of course, the Army has made mis- 
takes. Of course, the Navy has made 
mistakes. But their mistakes are small 
in comparison with their achievements. 
They, the War Department and the Navy 
Department, do not deserve condemna- 
tion but praise. I will be one to give them 
praise for the great job that has been 
accomplished. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from North Carolina 
has expired. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
on tomorrow after the disposition of 
business on the Speaker’s desk and the 
conclusion of special orders heretofore 
entered, I may address the House for 15 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in three instances in the Appendix 
of the Recorp and include therein news- 
paper articles. 


CIVILIAN PERSONNEL IN WAR 
DEPARTMENT 


Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Idaho? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. Speaker, nat- 
urally all Members of Congress have 
great confidence in and the highest re- 
gard and respect for the distinguished 
leaders of our Army and Navy Depart- 
ments who gave us so much information 
this morning. I was somewhat disap- 
pointed because General Eisenhower did 
not give us any figures on the civilian 
personnel under the jurisdiction of the 
War Department. The United States 
Civil Service Commission in its latest 
report, November 30, 1945, stated that in 
this country the War Department was 
employing 843,869 civilian employees. 
Likewise, the Commission reported that 
on September 30, 1945, the most recent 
date for which figures are available, there 
was a total of 763,190 civilian paid em- 
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Pployees serving outside of continental 
United States. 

I should like to have General Eisen- 
hower clarify those figures so that the 
Congress would know the extent of the 
civilian personnel under the direct su- 
pervision of the War Department at the 
present time. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DWORSHAK. I yield. 

Mr. RANKIN. General Eisenhower 
talked about taking care of this property 
over there. That can be done by civilian 
employees. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Maybe it can, but 
I should like to have information con- 
cerning the more than 1,000,000 civilian 
employees under the supervision of the 
War Department. With the President 
demanding economy and proposing a 
cut-back from $50,000,000,000 to $38,- 
000,000,000 in the Nation’s budget, it 
would seem logical that the War Depart- 
ment would reflect some of this retrench- 
ment in its civilian personnel, which is 
still operating near peak levels. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from Idaho has ex- 
pired. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HEFFERNAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an article written 
by Miss Grace Clyde, assistant district 
attorney, Kings County, N. Y., entitled 
“Our Forgotten Children.” 

Mr. LECOMPTE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include 
resolutions from the Farm Bureau of 
Casper County, Iowa. 

Mr. COLE of New York asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include certain news- 
paper clippings. 

Mrs. LUCE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend her remarks in the 
Recorp in two instances. 

Mr. DONDERO asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include an 
article from the American Legion maga- 
zine written by the gentleman from 
Michigan (Mr. ENcgEL]. 

Mr. WOODRUFF asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
REcorD. 

Mr. WOODRUFF asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorpD and include an editorial and also 
a newspaper article. 

Mr. FEIGHAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorpD in two instances and include two 
editorials. 

Mrs. DOUGLAS of Illinois asked and 
was given permission to extend her re- 
marks in the Recorp and include an 
editorial. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks in the Recorp and include a 
column by Malvina Lindsey. 

Mr. ROONEY asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RecorpD and include a telegram from the 
president of the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen. 

Mr. MERROW asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
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RECORD and include a letter from Ernest 
G. Swanburg, chairman of the special 
housing committee, Manchester, N. H. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that today, after the 
disposition of business on the Speaker’s 
desk and other special orders heretofore 
granted, I may address the House for 10 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New Hampshire? 

There was no objection. 


CALENDAR WEDNESDAY 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, the rule 
anent Calendar Wednesday should not 
atrophy, due to lack of use. It is a 
salutary rule. It developed in this House 
as the result of many years of experience. 
Calendar Wednesday should not be dis- 
pensed with. Otherwise, for example, the 
bill setting up the Pair Employment 
Practice Committee will never be con- 
sidered by the House. President Truman 
has urged its passage. If on tomorrow 
the Committee on Labor is called upon, 
and is thus privileged to call up the 
FEPC bill, undoubtedly a motion to ad- 
journ will be offered by the opponents of 
the bil!. I ask that all friends of FEPC 
stand by and resist any motion to ad- 
journ. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. 


SURPLUS PROPERTY ABROAD DELAYS 
DEMOBILIZATION 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from South Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, in his remarks this morning 
General Eisenhower, among other things, 
said that one of the major problems in 
demobilization was the taking care of our 
surplus property, and he gave some fig- 
ures. Reference has been made to it by 
others. 

It is true that civilians can guard that 
property. if we can find civilians we can 
trust. The black market is such in Italy, 
for instance, and other places, that it is 
very difficult to get native civilians who 
can be trusted not to take some of the 
stuff and sellit. When a casing that cost 
the United States five or six dollars is 
worth four or five hundred dollars on the 
black market, you can realize the temp- 
tation for native guards to toss one over 
the ferce to a friend at night. 

The responsibility for the surplus 
-property situation rests squarely with 
those who are formulating policies in the 
State and Treasury Departments in this 
country. They have been demanding 
United States exchange in places where 
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the only likely customers simply do not 
have it and cannot get it. I recall one 
country that was eager to buy a large 
quantity of our left-over supplies, tires, 
trucks, jeeps, lumber, paint, and so forth. 
In money, it could offer only its own cur- 
rency, of course. But it had property 
we could use. After months of delay, the 
United States Treasury Department 
finally gave an O. K. to the acceptance 
of only $15,000,000 in currency; the 
country wanted to buy several hundred 
million dollars worth of the left-over 
goods. 

That is a sample of the problem. The 
disposition of that surplus property is be- 
ing retarded by the fact that the State 
and Treasury Departments have not yet 
made up their minds as to what they will 
accept in payment for that property. It 
may be the solution may become, as 
General Eisenhower said this morning, to 
leave it; but there are many billions of 
taxpayers’ dollars in that property 
abroad. 

We have tremendous stocks of usable 
goods all around the world as was stated 
by General Eisenhower and is known by 
members of the War Department sub- 
committee of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee which made its trip around the 
world in September. 

Our committee recommendation when 
we came back was that the disposition of 
that property be expedited, that the 
State and Treasury Departments de- 
mand not merely money for it but offer 
to take services, bases, concessions, em- 
bassy sites, or other property that we 
could use, but that at all events the ad- 
ministration hurry up and get it off our 
hands so these boys will not have to stay 
out there forever just looking after it. 

The SPEAKER protempore. The time 
of the gentleman from South Dakota has 
expired. 

ARMY DEMOBILIZATION 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, we all, 
of course, have the utmost respect for 
General Eisenhower and Admiral Nimitz 
because of their great leadership in war, 
but I think it is clear that the American 
people are insistent, and I am again de- 
manding, that our boys be brought back 
from the far-flung corners of the earth 
with the greatest possible speed. There 
should be no delay and there should be 
no discrimination in carrying out this 
program. There should be no partially 
empty American vessels returning from 
foreign ports. The time for excuses and 
equivocation is past. 

Let this Congress reaffirm and mani- 
fest its intentions to devote itself to the 
works of peace, not to the works of war. 
Let us bring back all our boys. Let us 
abolish the Selective Service System, so 
that everyone in the service who does not 
want to remain in the service, whether 
married or single, student, farmer, or 
artisan, or whatever his status, may re- 
sume his civilian occupation and pursue 
his chosen civilian career. 
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I hope the armed forces will move at 
once without further or 
argumentation to complete the job of 
returning all our boys and perfecting 
with speed and effectiveness an appro- 
priate organization for carrying out the 
necessary tasks of occupation on a purely 
voluntary basis. This can and should be 
done. 

The Congress has the right to assume 
that the Army and Navy is taking, and 
will take, appropriate steps to insure the 
continued defense of the United States 
along modernized lines. But let it be 
made clear and manifest to all that we 
seek no aggression or aggrandizement. 
The important thing now is to bring all 
the boys back home and return them to 
civil life. 

The present situation is vividly illus- 
trated by the following letter from a GI 
in the Southwest Pacific which I extend 
in the REcORD: 


Sm: Following is a list of false statements, 
mere morale builders, and finally absurdities, 
handed out through the courtesy of the War 
Department. As the late Al Smith once said, 
“Let’s take a look at’ the record.” 

September 22: Point scores announced: 
October, 70; November, 60; and after that 
2-year men. 

September 25: No 36-point enlisted men, 
@ 48-point officers will be sent overseas. 

October 20: Army must reduce points to 
keep pace with demobilization. 

October 21: War Department reaffirms re- 
lease target dates. 

October 24: Homeward sailings lag behind 
goal. 

November 20: Pacific base returnees 
promised relief as transport surplus looms in 
January. 

December 5, 9, 12, 15: Bright prospects on 
shipping as backlog breaks. 

December 21: 50 points good December 31. 

December 28: All troops not needed to go 
home by March 1, says War Secretary Pat- 
terson. 

January 8: Sixty-eight thousand more 
berths assigned to AFWESPAC. 

January 5: Empty berths sail to United 
States for lack of eligible men. 

January 5: War Secretary Patterson ifs re- 
ported “completely surprised” by certain 
facts on demobilization set-up. 

January 5: Army announces demobiliza- 
tion will be slowed down and the return 
rate of some troops delayed. 

When we were told several months ago 
that the slow return rate of troops was 
caused by a lack of shipping, it was at least 
understandable. But now ships are return- 
ing with empty berths. Why? 

According to Lieutenant General Collins, 
the reason is that “our overseas forces would 
be dangerously under strength in occupying 
hostile countries if all eligible men were re- 
turned before sufficient replacements ar- 
rived.” 

Please notice the reference to “hostile 
countries.” I can think of exactly three— 
Japan, Korea, and Germany. Consider the 
thousands of troops here in the Philippines. 
Since when have the Philippine Islands be- 
come a “hostile country”? Perhaps the gen- 
eral was thinking about China when he spoke 
about the “occupation of hostile countries.” 
Can you tell me the date when China be- 
came hostile? 

In a speech last night General Styer 
(AFWESPAC commander) gave as a reason 
for the empty berths the fact that we had 
a job to do over here. But he very con- 
veniently forgot to mention just what that 
job was. Do you know what our job is here 
in the Philippine islands and in China? 

It is my opinion that the demobilization 
slow-up is a weapon being used by the War 
Department to force peacetime training on 
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the American people. Either pass the bill 
for peacetime military training or we will 
keep your sons and husbands overseas. It 
is also a plan to force more soldiers to enlist 
under the “red apple.” It goes without say- 
ing that I, and the thousands of other troops 
over here, do not enjoy wasting our lives as 
pawns in the hands of the War Department. 
Furthermore, we expect you to stop being 
taken in by the Goebbels-like propaganda 
that the War Department gives out with. 
We do not want to go home next year, next 
month, or next week, but as soon as ships 
are available. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SADOWSKI asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an editorial. 

Mr. ROWAN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include an 
editorial from the Chicago Sun on the 
subject of the St. Lawrence seaway. 

Mr. VURSELL asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include a 
letter. 

Mr. WEICHEL asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a statement of pro- 
test made by some of the boys recently 
at Manila. 


CONGRESSIONAL RESPONSIBILITY 


Mr. RAMEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAMEY. Mr. Speaker, we heard 
the President’s address. Not one state- 
ment was directly made against the 
Congress of the United States that was 
pertinent. He did state that committees 
are holding bills and not reporting them. 
His party has a majority of 236 <o 190; 
thus, his party controls the committees. 
Consequently, any criticism he had was 
not at the Congress as a whole. How- 
ever, unfortunately, publicity was given 
out saying “President raps Congress.” 
He had no desire to do that in view of 
the fact that he stated “At least give 
the representatives of the people a 
chance to vote.” In Newsweek of Janu- 
ary 14 we find the comment “The Presi- 
dent was willing to compromise further 
if the measures he recommended were 
not satisfactory.” 

The Members of Congress want to vote, 
at least most of them. They want to 
stand up and be counted. I appreciate 
the fact that he wanted people back home 
to give Congressmen their views. They 
surely did. No Congressman had a vaca- 
tion, but each and every one was happy 
that the constituents contacted him both 
by day and by night. 

The majority of the Congress of the 
United States is Democratic, as we know, 
which means the majority of all commit- 
tees are members of the Democratic 
Party, the chairman of each committee 
is an outstanding Democrat who has had 
long service which the President well 
knows and are those whom he controls. 
Therefore he is only criticizing those 
whom he controls. 

What is double talk? 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. McGREGOR asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an address by the 
Honorable John W. Bricker. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp and include 
an address by the Honorable Robert E. 
Hannegan, which he delivered before the 
Boston Democratic State Committee on 
January 12, 1946, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Tennessee? 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, the gentleman is a 
member of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions which -committee has bills ap- 
proved by that committee and on the 
House Calendar. A request was made to 
dispense with business in order on Calen- 
dar Wednesday. The Military Affairs 
Committee has reported the so-called 
May-Arends bill and there are bills re- 
ported by other committees ready for 
consideration and can be taken up on 
Calendar Wednesday. I objected to the 
request a while ago because someone de- 
manded the regular order and I was 
therefore forced to object. I do believe 
that the committees should follow the 
statement of the President, to the effect 
that the various committees should bring 
up the bills that are on the calendar so 
we may vote either “Yes” or “No” on 
them. That is one thing, and almost 
the only thing I agree with in the Presi- 
dent’s speech of a few days ago. Most 
of my constituents feel the same way. I 
have received very few letters in favor 
of the President’s message as a whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

The pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. SmiTH] is recog- 
nized for 20 minutes. 


LABOR LEGISLATION 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
the President, in his radio speech of Jan- 
uary 3 made reference to the delay of the 
Congress in passing legislation to cope 
with the present widespread and disas- 
trous wave of labor disputes, strikes, and 
threatened strikes. 

As the President’s remarks were direct- 
ed at both branches of the Congress, it 
was quite obvious that he was not aware 
of the repeated action taken by the 
House but pigeonholed in the Senate 
Committee on Education and Labor. In 
order that the record of the House may 
be entirely clear on this subject, I think 
it important to recount in some detail 
just what the House has done in the way 
of labor legislation in anticipation of the 
present emergency and in an earnest 
and courageous effort to prevent the very 
situation that is now so ominous. 

The President said: 

I had hoped that the Congress either 
would follow my recommendations or would 
at least propose a solution of its own. It has 
done neither. 
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At another point the President said: 

If the measures which I have recommend- 
ed to accomplish these ends do not meet the 
approval of the Congress, it is my fervent 
wish—and I am sure that it is the wish of 
my fellow citizens—that the Congress for- 
mulate measures of its own to carry out the 
desired objectives. That is definitely the 
responsibility of the Congress. What the 
American people want is action. 


I desire to take this opportunity to 
commend and congratulate the Presi- 
dent upon his courageous recommenda- 
tion that Congress act upon labor legis- 
lation to correct the evils that have 
grown up under the present inadequate 
and one-sided legislation. That he has 
incurred the enmity of the radical wing 
of organized labor is evidence of a coura- 
geous interest in the welfare of the great 
masses of the general public that does 
him great credit and will further endear 
him to the hearts of the vast majority of 
the American people. 

That he has not been aware of the 
alertness and courageous efforts of the 
House of Representatives to correct 
these evils is not surprising in view of 
the multitudinous volume of legislative 
proposals in recent years. 

I am making this statement merely 
for the purpose of recounting, in doc- 
umented form, just what the House of 
Representatives has done to correct the 
situation and what that legislation would 
have accomplished had it been passed 
by the Senate and signed by the Presi- 
dent. On three different occasions, the 
House, by overwhelming recorded vote, 
has adopted bills that would have done 
much to avoid the present situation. 

It has been obvious for years to any- 
one who has given any study to labor- 
management relations, that unless 
Congress corrected the defects in the 
one-sided labor legislation heretofore 
adopted, there must inevitably come a 
crisis when management would stop re- 
treating and stand and fight it out, or 
labor unions would obtain a complete 
dictatorship over the economy of the 
Nation. As anticipated by the House of 
Representatives, that time has arrived. 

We have three alternatives: 

First. Congress must function and pass 
legislation, or 

Second. Industry must have the cour- 
age to stand up and fight unreason- 
able demands to the bitter end, and for- 
get about profits for a while, or 

Third. A handful of irresponsible, 
selfish, and power-seeking labor leaders 
will clamp upon the Nation the labor 
dictatorship they have so long sought. 

Now what has the House done to avert 
this threatened catastrophe? 

First, when the Naticnal Labor Rela- 
tions Board was thoroughly impregnated 
with Communists, Reds, and pinks of 
every hue, seeking to place the American 
workingman in a state of peonage to the 
CIO, the House set up a select committee 
to investigate that Board and propose 
amendments to the National Labor 
Relations Act. After an exhaustive 
study that committee recommended to 
the House a thoroughgoing and complete 
revision of the National Labor Relations 
Act, and the bill passed the House of 
Representatives by a roll-call vote of 258 
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‘to 129 on the 7th day of June 1940—Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp, page 7805. After its 
passage by the House the bill went to the 
Senate for its concurrence and was 
referred to the Committee on Education 
and Labor of that body, where it quietly 
died. 

While the bill never became law, the 
disclosures of that investigation resulted 
in a reorganization of the Labor Board 
and its staff which eliminated much of 
the leftist group that had previously dic- 
tated its policies. 

The President said in his speech: 

I have indicated my opposition, and I 
repeat it now, to the antilabor bills pending 
in the Congress which seck to deprive labor 
of the right to bargain collectively or which 
seek to deprive a union of its ultimate right 
to strike. 


That this measure neither deprived 
labor of its right to strike nor its right 
to collective bargaining is evidenced by 
the fact that it had the complete en- 
dorsement in writing of William Green, 
president of the American Federation of 
Labor—see CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Sev- 
enty-sixth Congress, page 7714. 

I introduced that bill by direction of 
the select committee that made the 
investigation and of which I was chair- 
man. I therefore know whereof I speak. 

The second action taken by the House 
of Representatives was the passage of 
the so-called Smith bill on December 3, 
1941, by a vote of 252 to 136—ConcrES- 
SIONAL Record, page 9397, Seventy- 
seventh Congress. The passage of this 
bill was the culmination of the wave of 
strikes in defense industries that was 
seriously delaying the production of 
munitions and supplies for the Army on 
the eve of our entrance into the war. 
Nothing in that bill interfered with the 
ultimate right to strike or destroyed or 
in any way interfered with the right of 
collective bargaining. 

That bill was known as H. R, 4139 in 
the first session of the Seventy-seventh 
Congress. It was comprehensive but 
simple and did the following things: 

It required, just as the President has 
recommended, a 30-day waiting period 
before a strike could be called and notice 
to the Secretary of Labor that a strike 
was contemplated. 

It required a secret ballot by the 
workers to determine whether they 
wished to strike. 

It prohibited labor unions from hav- 
ing as officers members of the Com- 
munist Party. 

It prohibited the use of violence or 
intimidation in preventing employees 
from going to and from their place of 
work. 

It prohibited jurisdictional strikes, 
boycotts, and sympathy strikes. 

It carried enforcement provisions au- 
thorizing the courts to enjoin violations 
of the law, making unions liable to civil 
suit for damages for violence and taking 
away the bargaining rights under the 
National Labor Relations Act from both 
unions and employees who violated the 
act. 

It required labor unions to register 
and file financial statements annually 
with the National Labor Relations Board. 

It set up a complete system cf media- 
tion and voluntary arbitration and pro- 
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cedure for fact finding similar to the 
Railway Labor Act and to the President’s 
recommendation and required both par- 
ties to maintain the status quo pending 
efforts at mediation. 

That bill passed the House on Decem- 
ber 3, 1941, was sent to the Senate for 
its concurrence on December 4, and was 
referred to the Committee on Education 
and Labor, where it likewise was pigeon- 
holed. 

While the bill aroused the violent an- 
tagonism of leaders of organized labor, 
there is not one single provision in it 
that interfered with the ultimate right to 
strike or the right of collective bargaining 
of any union that complied with the law. 
I challenge anyone to show any provision 
in that act that prohibited, curtailed, or 
interfered with any legitimate pursuit or 
activity of any labor organization. 

Everyone that knows anything about 
the technique of labor politicans realizes 
that their strategy is to yell as loud as 
possible and to denounce in most intem- 
perate terms everybody and everything 
that proposes to place upon them any re- 
strictions of any kind which apply to 
other citizens. 

If labor unions are to be placed in a 
different and preferred category from 
other citizens and if membership in a 
labor union means being exempt from 
the criminal and civil laws that apply to 
everyone else, then no amendments are 
needed to existing law. The real ques- 
tion presented to the American people is 
whether all of our citizens are to be free 
and equal or whether one class, by reason 
of membership in a private organization, 
should be, by law, placed above and be- 
yond the reach of laws governing the rest 
of the people of the United States. 

If you believe that one class of citizens 
should for any reason be exempted from 
all laws of decency, good order, and 
peaceful conduct, you should vote as the 
labor dictators demand—against any 
change in existing labor laws. If you 
believe that all citizens should have 
equality under the law and equal respon- 
sibility under the law, then you should 
again join me in an effort to stand up 
and be counted on that proposal. 

I have mentioned two bills passed by 
the House of Representatives by over- 
whelming majorities. I come now to the 
third, known as the War Labor Disputes 
Act, more commonly called the Connally- 
Smith Act. 

This act contained a provision requir- 
ing a 30-day waiting or cooling-off period 
before a strike could be called. That is 
in substance the same thing that the 
President recommends and it is now the 
law. 

It has keen ineffective in preventing 
strikes because there is no penalty pro- 
vided in the law for its violation. For 
the same reason, the bill now pending to 
carry out the President’s recommenda- 
tion will be ineffective. To pass that bill 
would merely, so far as the cooling-off 
period is concerned, reiterate existing 
law. 

The Connally-Smith bill passed the 
House in the Seventy-eighth Congress on 
the 4th day of June 1943, by a roll-call 
vote of 233 to 141—see CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, page 5392, When it passed the 
House, it carried enforcement provisions 
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that imposed penalties for violation of 
the law and provided for injunction 
against persons in violation of its pro- 
visions. 

As passed by the House, it would have 
been effective. But when it went to con- 
ference with the Senate, the enforce- 
ment provisions above referred to were 
stricken out. That left nothing in the 
act concerning the 30-day cooling-off 
period except a pious expression of a 
wish on the part of Congress, with no 
penalties provided to enforce the law. 
As a result, the no-strike provision of 
the act through the period of the war 
was observed more in the breach than in 
the performance. The same inherent 
defect is present in the bill now proposed 
and pending in pursuance to the Presi- 
dent’s recommendation. 

On the day that the President sent his 
message to Congress recommending 
labor legislation, I introduced two pro- 
posals. 

First. A resolution—House Joint Reso- 
lution 280—to appoint a joint committee 
of the Senate and House to work out and 
submit to the Congress a comprehensive 
bill that would be effective and so that 
there could be some hope of coordination 
and joint effort between the two Houses. 

Second. I revised and reintroduced the 
measure that passed the House on De- 
cember 3, 1941, and which I have already 
described. That bill is H. R. 4875. 

I have no special pride in the author- 
ship or language contained in that meas- 
ure, but it does seem that if there is to 
be a sincere effort to put through legis- 
lation, ordinary common sense would 
dictate that a measure that had already 
been debated, considered, and passed by 
the House by a large majority ought to 
be the basis upon which to debate and 
formulate legislation. 

I wish to say and emphasize in conclu- 
sion that the record of the House of Rep- 
resentatives for the past 5 years shows 
an overwhelming willingness to adopt 
legislation to correct the present. evils 
and excesses of certain leaders of organ- 
ized labor. I wish to further emphasize 
that the record of the House of Repre- 
sentatives indicates that if either the 
leadership.of the Democratic Party or 
the Republican Party will come out.open- 
ly and courageously for such a program 
of corrective legislation, it will be adopt- 
ed any day that the roll is called, and 
adopted by majorities larger than those 
obtained for any of the bills heretofore 
enacted. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. CHURCH. rhe gentleman has 
explained the bill that he has pending. 
Will the gentleman explain the dif- 
ference between that bill and H. R. 3937 
which is on the Union Calendar and for 
which a rule recently was granted? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I do not know 
what H. R. 3937 is. 

Mr. CHURCH. That is the May- 
Arends bill, I understand. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. There is a 


great deal of difference between the two 
bills. 
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Mr. CHURCH, There is a great deal 
of difference? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. CHURCH. The gentleman is still 
in favor of this bill, H. R. 3937, is he not? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I am in favor 
of that. I am in favor of anything else 
that will bring about a settlement of this 
thing. I am afraid that we just do not 
realize how serious this is. Down in my 
State, day before yesterday, I read in the 
paper there is a threatened strike of the 
power workers in the power company 
that furnishes the whole State of Vir- 
ginia, Suppose your light and power 
were suddenly cut off some night. We 
would be in a state of chaos. I do not 
know what we are going to do about it. I 
do not care about being the author of 
any particular measure. Will not some- 
body else suggest a measure? But let us 
try to do something about a situation 
which is so agitating and so frightening 
the American people. 

Mr. CHURCH. Iam trying to do that. 
But my question is for the purpose of 
finding out whether or not the gentle- 
man would be able to amend H. R. 3937 
which is now on the Union Calendar and 
which can be brought up on any Calen- 
dar Wednesday. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I think it 
would probably be passed if the bill got 
to the floor. You have to get something 
to the floor of the House before you can 
get any action on it. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker; will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virgiuia. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. GRAHAM. I believe the gentle- 
man neglected to state that the House of 
Representatives has twice passed the 
Hobbs antiracketeering bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I should have 
stated that. The Hobbs bill deals, of 
course, with only one feature of the 
situation, But the House has twice by a 
roll call vote and by large majorities 
passed the Hobbs antiracketeering bill, 
only to have it pigeonholed in the Senate. 

I yield to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. ANDERSON]. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I take this opportunity to com- 
mend the gentleman from Virginia for 
calling the attention of the country to 
the fact that the House has not been 
derelict in its duty in trying to solve 
these labor-management problems. I 
would like to ask the gentleman if he 
does not feel that we are not going to get 
any place with piecemeal legislation, 
with attempts being made through fact- 
finding committees to solve this problem. 
The only step for the House to take is to 
correct the basic law, where the evil lies. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I am in ac- 
cord with the views expressed by the 
gentleman. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. On the 10th of De- 
cember the Labor Committee, which 
has been inactive up to this time, had 
before it Mr. Eric Johnston, president of 
the United States Chamber of Commerce. 
With reference to the question just asked 
by the gentleman from California [Mr. 
ANDERSON], I asked Mr. Johnston this 
question: 


Do you or do you not think the National 
Labor Relations Act should be amended so 
as to give the parties on both sides, labor 
unions on the one side and the employer on 
the other, equal privileges and equal respon- 
sibilities? 

Mr. Johnston said: ; 


That is a problem that I would like to think 
over. 


When the head of the Chamber of 
Commerce cannot answer a question like 
that, where does that leave a poor Con- 
gressman? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. A Congress- 
man is supposed to speak for himself 
and express his own views. 

Mr. SAVAGE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield to the 
gentleman from Washington. 

Mr. SAVAGE. The gentleman men- 
tioned there was no particular penalty 
for violating the Smith-Connally Act. Is 
it not true that many of the workers who 
are on strike are not in violation of the 
act? No penalty would apply, because 
they have complied with the act. A vote 
has been taken, and they go on strike 
after due notice. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. That is true. 
In a certain proportion they did conform 
to the law. They gave notice, and at 
the end of 30 days they went on strike. 
There is no law to prevent them from 
doing it. However, a much larger num- 
ber than those who did comply, violated 
the law and did it openly and flagrantly. 

Mr, SAVAGE. In some instances it 
has simply gone from one step to an- 
other. They think they will just put a 
little pressure on the employer. Then, 
when the 30 days is up, they still have not 
come to an agreement and they say, “We 
don’t back down now, because they won't 
give us the raise.” 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. With the 
gentleman’s experience in labor relations 
Iam sure he can help us draft a good bill 
that will not take away the bargaining 
rights of labor and still correct the sit- 
uation. The gentleman may be assured 
I will join with him in passing any such 
act. 


Mr. COLE of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield. 


Mr. COLE of Missouri. Is it not a fact 
that the Smith-Arends bill, originally in- 
troduced by you, would in effect repeal 
the so-called Smith-Connally antistrike 
law, and was that not primarily the pur- 
pose of that bill? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I introduced 
a simple measure to repeal the Smith- 
Connally Act. My purpose in doing it 
was because that act was an emergency 
measure for the wartime. When the 
war was over, I thought that that law, 
like a great many other emergency meas- 
ures, should be eliminated. 

Mr, COLE of Missouri. That law 
never did accomplish the purpose that 
was intended when you sponsored it in 
the first instance; is that not true? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I have been 
into that at some length. If the gentle- 
man is not familiar with the history of 
that law, I do not have time to go over 
it again. But when that bill passed this 
House it contained penalties that would 
have taken care of the situation and 
would have made it effective. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Gore). The time of the gentleman from 
Virginia has expired. 

Under previous order of the House, 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Vooruts] is recognized for 15 minutes. 


AMERICAN LEADERSHIP 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, before I finish my remarks, I 
am going to discuss some of the things 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Sm1TH] 
has been talking about, but I have one 
or two other things I should like to say 
first. 

Mr. Speaker, at the time that Presi- 
dent Truman took office as President of 
the United States, I addressed the House 
and said, among other things, the fol- 
lowing: 

The clear duty which now confronts us is 
that of making certain that the passing of 
President Roosevelt becomes not an irrepa- 
rable loss but rather a circumstance calling 
forth from every single American citizen a 
deeper and more earnest devotion to his 
Nation, its ideals and its objectives, and a 
greater sense of kinship with all other Amer. 
icans than he has ever had before. 


Never before in all history has any 
nation faced so great an opportunity to 
exert leadership on the future course of 
human events as our Nation possesses 
today. Never before has any nation 
faced such difficult problems of readjust- 
ment from a great war. 

Never before have democratic institu- 
tions and a free system of government 
and economic life been so much on trial 
before the bar of world opinion. It is 
time that we considered what sort of 
record we, the American people includ- 
ing their representatives in Congress, 
have made under these circumstances. 
And I cannot refrain from pointing out 
that up to date that record has not been 
worthy of the best tradition of our coun- 
try. Instead of a readiness to serve the 
Nation, we find dozens of able men leav- 
ing the Government service and taking 
lucrative positions in private business. 
I offer no personal criticism of any of 
these men, but I only point out that the 
trend is wrong. It is equally wrong to 
find an unwillingness on the part of the 
people who have not been with the Gov- 
ernment to accept assignments where 
they could render important service in 
the public interest. Many of them, in 
the light of their experience, could do 
much toward improving the efficiency 
and service of the Government to the 
people of this Nation and the world. And 
yet I am afraid it is true that there is a 
general reluctance on the part of people 
to undertake such service. 

Nor can we escape the fact that in a 
number of vital matters Congress has 
moved far too slowly. It is the immedi- 
ate duty of the Congress to meet squarely 
the problems of our country, especially 
those affecting the health, welfare, and 
buying power of the people. Political 
divisions are natural among us. But it is 
nothing short of tragic if Congress fails 
to set these aside now in favor of the 
fundamental interest of the Nation as a 
whole. Prejudices and narrow interests 


have been in the ascendancy far too long 
already. America and all she stands for 
call on us for unselfish, courageous, wise 
action now. 
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It is time that Congress settled down 
to the most important legislative job it 
has perhaps ever faced. Let us draft 
better legislation if we do not approve of 
legislation already before the Congress. 
But we cannot escape responsibility for 
preventing either a giddy inflation or a 
subsequent disastrous deflation and pe- 
riod of unemployment. 

On the all-important labor-manage- 
ment front we find in many quarters a 
completely adamant attitude which has 
its roots in the failure of the manage- 
ment-labor conference. Despite some 
bright spots on the horizon, there ap- 
pears to be, in some industrial quarters, 
a positive desire to force a show-down 
with labor and the idea seems to be that 
if this can be accomplished, the strength 
of labor can be broken. I would only 
like to point out in contrast to this the 
action recently taken by the Kaiser- 
Frazer Automobile Co. in dealing with 
the very same union which General Mo- 
tors has been dealing with. The Kai- 
ser-Frazer Co. has signed a contract 
generally hailed as a model and one 
upon which a long period of cooperative 
relations between that company and 
labor can unquestionably be based. One 
of the outstanding features of this con- 
tract is the one which gives to the work- 
ers of this company a positive and direct 
interest in increased production by set- 
ting aside in a special fund the sum of $5 
per automobile produced, which shall be 
used for the payment of bonuses to the 
workers. On the other side of the pic- 
ture we have found in some instances 
an irresponsible insistence on the taking 
of strike action by some labor groups. 
And I have learned from the men who 
have had to do with labor-management 
relationships that in all too many in- 
stances either labor or Management or 
both have simply presented their de- 
mands and their position in connection 
with negotiations and refused to budge 
a single inch from that position. Such 
action bodes ill indeed for the future of 
America. 

It is understandable and justifiable, of 
course, for labor to attempt to protect 
the take-home pay of its membership. 
It is, furthermore, to the interest of the 
Nation as a whole that that take-home 
pay be not reduced, for upon it depends 
the mass buying power of our country, 
and upon that mass buying power de- 
pends the likelihood of a sustained mar- 
ket for goods and our opportunity to pro- 
vide jobs for returning veterans. But 
what is labor to do in cases where man- 
agement has refused to sincerely bargain 
and negotiate with it? This puts labor 
in a position where it has little choice 
as to the action it must take. 

Into this situation the President pro- 
posed the most basic and reasonable 
measure that could have been suggested. 
He proposed that a settlement of indus- 
trial disputes be based upon the impartial 
investigation of the facts and the presen- 
tation of those facts to the American 
public for its judgment. He proposed that 
the force of American public opinion be 
mobilized not behind one side or another 
but behind the right and fair solution of 
these difficulties. He proposed some- 
thing which has been found to work well 
in the State of Minnesota and in some 
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of our basic industries, and yet his pro- 
posal was met by violent opposition from 
many quarters in the ranks of both man- 
agement and labor. We have now, how- 
ever, had opportunity to find out some- 
thing of the reaction of the American 
public itself, and that reaction, both ac- 
cording to public-opinion polls and the 
response to the President’s recent speech, 
is overwhelmingly in favor of the Presi- 
dent’s proposal. 

While I do not personally believe that 
it would be wise to pass legislation set- 
ting up fact-finding boards and doing 
nothing else, and while I think that other 
measures, such as legislation providing 
for the orderly settlement of grievances, 
for orderly processes of conciliation and 
mediation, for voluntary arbitration, and 
things of that sort, should be adopted in 
the legislation as well, nonetheless it is 
my opinion that Congress should get 
down to business and pass the substance 
of the President’s proposal! at the earliest 
possible date. Meanwhile the American 
Nation is watching to see which side in 
these controversies will not cooperate 
with nor accept the findings of the im- 
partial fact-finding groups already ap- 
pointed. In the automobile industry we 
already have the answer to this question. 
And it is the corporation. 

It is all very well for powerful men to 
say that these industrial controversies 
and work stoppages are none of the pub- 
lic’s business, but it is my prediction that 
the public will make them its business 
and that in the absence of a readiness on 
the part of either huge corporations or 
powerful labor unions to abide by the 
findings of impartial fact-finding bodies, 
there will be real danger to a continuance 
of the freedom of action which manage- 
ment and labor in America have always 
known, and which it is decidedly to their 
interest as well as to the interest of the 
Nation as a whole to preserve. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I yield 
to the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. I do not 
know where the gentleman got his per- 
centage figures as to approval of the 
President’s proposal in connection with 
the fact-finding board. 


Mr. 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. I got 
them from the Gallup poll. 
Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. My mail 


indicates the opposite to what the gen- 
tleman stated. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I got 
them from the Gallup poll, which shows 
that 80 percent of the public as a whole 
approves and 70 percent of the members 
of labor unions. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. That was on 
the labor proposal? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. That is 
right. 

Mr. Speaker, if I have additional time, 
and I hope I do, I would like to say one 
or two more things on this subject. If 
Congress is to legislate in this field, it 
seems to me to be of paramount im- 
portance that that legislation be aimed 
at a fair, just, and basic solution of the 
problem and that it be neither in spirit 
nor effect a punishment of anybody or 
with any vindictive purpose in view. 
Indeed, I do not believe it is an unrea- 
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sonable thing for the workers of this 
country to attempt to prevent a reduc, 
tion in their take-home pay. A 20-per- 
cent increase in wages would mean that 
the worker working 40 hours a week 
would receive the same take-home pay 
that he would formerly have received 
for a 48-hour week at straight time for 
the extra 8 hours. It seems te me, on 
the contrary, that for labor to take the 
position of protecting its take-home pay 
is eminently correct, from the viewpoint 
of the workers of this Nation, and I 
would say from the point of view of the 
Nation as a whole. 

Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I yield 
to the gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. BUFFETT. On September 30 
there were 900,000 veterans and their 
families, and I refer to veterans of World 
War II, on the pension or compensation 
rolls. Does the gentleman know of any 
way that those people are going to be 
properly cared for in the future unless 
we all make some contribution from our 
earnings and pay checks toward that 
cause? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. No; I 
do not, and I am not proposing a tax 
exemption for labor or anybody else. 
Indeed, I have advocated all through the 
war that we should have taxed heavier 
than we did. I voted against the tax 
reduction bill and I will take my position 
on that.- 

Mr. BUFFETT. That matter is going 
to come up from this time on? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Yes. 
Of course, and we shall be able to meet 
our obligation to the veteran fully only 
if we maintain a high level of national 
production and income. That is what I 
am speaking and working for, 

Mr. BUFFETT. We are all going to 
have to make some contribution toward 
it if it is going to be paid? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Indeed 
we will. Having said what I just have 
about wages, I would like to say that in 
those cases where it is found that the 
employer is unable to realize a fair and 
just profit margin, and also to pay those 
wages, a reasonable price increase to the 
employer should be made. There are 
corporations in especially favored posi- 
tions where this will not be necessary. 
But where it is mecessary it should be 
done. 

Somebody says I am advocating un- 
limited inflation. I am doing nothing 
of the sort. All I have in mind is this: 
Since 1941 the volume of money in the 
United States, which consists mostly of 
bank deposits, as you know, has more 
than doubled. In 1941 there were $78,- 
000,000,000 of deposits, adjusted, plus 
cash outside banks; but in June 1945 
there were $163,000,000,000 of deposits, 
adjusted, and cash outside of banks. 
What does that mean? It simply means 
that we have a volume of purchasing 
power available in this Nation of per- 
fectly unprecedented proportions. We 
also have a national debt of $300,000.- 
000,000. Any course of action which 
risks deflation means a multiplication of 
the debt burden. On the contrary, if 
we can take such action as will expand 
production—and the worst thing about 
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these strikes is their interference with 
increased production, which is the very 
serious part of it—if we can keep a high 
level of production and an increasingly 
higher level of production and income 
and national income of this Nation, we 
will have accomplished the main pur- 
pose. And it has been true all through 
history that we have not been able to 
get that unless we had a market which 
was not a declining market, but rather 
an expanding market. 

I am all in favor, and will so vote, for 
the continuance of price control beyond 
June 30 of this year. But I do agree 
with the recent report that was issued 
by the committee of which the gentle- 
man fror: Virginia is chairman, and 
which report I signed. I think we are 
on sound ground in that report when 
we advocate that the all-important ob- 
jective should be increased production in 
the present situation rather than any 
other single consideration. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I yield 
to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. VURSELL, As I understand the 
gentleman, the problem before the coun- 
try is how we can maintain the take- 
home pay at wartime levels for the 
highly organized highest paid men in the 
Nation. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. No. The 
gentleman does not state my position 
correctly. 

Mr. VURSELL. All right. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California.. In the 
first place, let me say that I did not say 
that was the only problem before the 
Nation. The problem of maintaining 
high farm income is certainly involved. 
The problem of increasing production 
will be directly involved under the cir- 
cumstances I spoke of, and every effort 
in that direction will have to be made. 
Neither am I primarily interested in the 
people who have received in a few in- 
stances very, very high wages. I am con- 
cerned about the great numbers of peo- 
ple in the field, the people who made from 
$30 to $40 or $50 a week, which was about 
the average, for example, in the air- 
plane industry during the war. 

Mr. VURSELL. That is the point I 
want to ask a question about. I thought 
the burden of the gentleman’s talk had 
to do with the people who are striking, 
the higher paid, if you will pardon me. 
The gentleman believes they are justified 
in asking, we will say, for what might be 
a 20 percent raise. Are we not looking at 
ees people and neglecting $0,000,- 
00? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I am 
not, for this reason, because I happen to 
be very much concerned about and in 
favor of legislation to increase the basic 
minimum wage. I think that should be 
done at once and that is the legislation 
that affects the unorganized people of 
this country. 

Mr. VURSELL. The question that I 
am coming to is, How can we pay more 
wages to the highly skilled people who 
are employed without them producing 
more goods, and without preventing run- 
away inflation, to the detriment of the 
white-collared worker and the farmer? 





Mr. VOORHIS of California. Let me 
answer the question before my time runs 
out. The answer is, We cannot. Unless 
we increase production all efforts will 
fail. It is about 2 or 3 months ago that I 
spoke in this very same place I am speak- 
ing from now and advocated with all the 
vigor at my command that in the deter- 
mination of wage scales and in the solu- 
tion of this problem that the best way to 
do it was to grant such increases as both 
parties could agree upon as a basis and 
then to proceed to negotiate for the pay- 
ment to the workers of a percentage, a 
fair and reasonable percentage of the 
actual earnings or the gross sales of the 
company or the value of the production 
they turned out. Such a formula might 
give us the answer. It would mean to the 
worker a direct interest in the increase 
in production just as the Kaiser plan 
will, and I think such plans as that are 
not only eminently desirable, but that 
they must become more and more com- 
mon practice. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. MURHAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I esk unanimous consent that 
my colleague the gentleman from Wis- 
consin ‘[Mr. Byrnes] be granted leave of 
absence on account of official business 
until next Monday. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
SPARKMAN). Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and include an edi- 
torial appearing in the Chicago Tribune. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania |Mr. Ricw] is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 


THE LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I address you 
today on the fact finding I have made 
since the President made his address on 
January 3 telling the people of this Na- 
tion to go to their Congressmen and dis- 
cuss with them the questions in which 
they are interested, and accusing the 
Congress of not putting through the pro- 
gram which he recommended. 

He criticized first that great commit- 
tee of ours, the Committee on Ways and 
Means, because it did not report out the 
bill giving $25 for 26 weeks, or what we 
call “rocking-chair money.” According 
to the President, the Commiitee on Ways 
and Means is responsible for not having 
that legislation brought before the Mem- 
bers of Congress. 

I took this matter up with those who 
came in to see me, and quite a good 
many people visited me from the 3d of 
January until I returned here. Every 
person who spoke to me was against the 
President’s program, except 19 members 
of the CIO who visited me at one time 
a week ago Saturday. They asked me if 
I would meet their committeee, which 
would be a small committee. When that 
committee of 19 came to my office, it kept 
me busy for a few minutes trying to find 
chairs enough to seat them, but we found 
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seats for all of them and had a very 
pleasant time. 

I told the CIO at that time that I was 
opposed to most of the legislation which 
I will mention to you. The CIO was for 
all of that legislation with the exception 
of the 30-day cool-off period in connec- 
tion with the fact-finding committee, 
which the President wanted to have in- 
culcated into law. They said they did 
not want a 30-day cool-off period; they 
wanted to strike whenever they wanted 
to strike. As I said before, however, 
everybody else was against the Presi- 
dent’s proposals with the exception of 
that one item. Most of the people that 
interviewed me said they wanted a 30- 
day cool-off period when labor wanted 
to strike. Cooling-off periods should be 
good for everybody and cannot injure 
any person who wants to work. 

Let us take up some of these items 
one by one.- When the Committee on 
Ways and Means refused to report the 
bill giving $25 a week for 26 weeks, the 
CIO wanted to know whether I was for 
that legislation. I told them I was not. 
They said, “Why are you not for it?” I 
said, “The reason I am not for that legis- 
lation is that you fellows yourselves dem- 
onstrated to me that it was poor business 
to have such a law.” “How is that?” 
they said. “Because of the fact that 
you came to Washington to visit me 3 or 
4 weeks ago, and at that time you wanted 
me to pass that legislation and wanted 
to know why I was not for the $25 a 
week. I asked them then why they were 
not back home working and they told me 
you could not get a job for more than 
35 or 40 cents an hour.” 

I did not believe them when they told 
me that so I wrote back to the labor 
board in Williamsport asking what kind 
of labor the men could secure who had 
been working in industry. They said 
there was a great demand for all kinds 
of common labor, and from that up to 
skilled labor, and that these men could 
get jobs paying anywhere from 75 cents 
an hour to a dollar an hour. These men, 
remember, told me that 35 or 40 cents an 
hour was all they could receive. After 
they told me that, I found out that they 
could get 75 to 80 cents an hour for 
common labor. I asked them why they 
were taking $18 relief money which they 
told me they were receiving at that time. 
They did not answer that question. I 
said, “Then you would rather take $i8 
a week doing nothing than take $40 a 
week and have a job?” They refused to 
answer that question. Now they want 
me to pass a law giving them $25 a week 
for 26 weeks. I think it is poor business. 
Therefore, I am against that legislation. 
When they refuse jobs for $40 working 
for $18 per week to loaf I would en- 
courage loafers at $25 per week. Do you 
not think so? I am for jobs for all. 

Then, take the full-employment bill. 
We have had that bill up before the 
House. It was reported out of the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments before the Christmas holi- 
days. It was supposed to be handled 
before the holidays. After we passed 
that bill the conferees never met. They 
have not met up to this time. So Ido 
not think that was so much in demand. 
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Certainly we worked hard for 3 months 


to get it out. Now it lies dormant. 

Another thing, in this country today 
we have millions of jobs and we have 
not the workers to take them. Why was 
there any such demand on the part of 
the President that we pass this full-em- 
ployment bill? Why rush it along now? 
It was only to fool the people. 

Then we have a bill coming up having 
to do with the FEPC. The President is 
behind that FEPC bill and he is desirous 
that that bill be passed. I discussed that 
matter with my constituents and they 
think it is better to educate people to try 
to do things than it is to force them. 
The labor organizations do not want to 
be forced into anything. But they want 
this bill; why? Business does not want 
to be forced into anything. Why do you 
want to force people under the FEPC 
bill? I declare now that it is a much 
wiser and much more sensible and logical 
thing for us to do to let the people be 
educated rather than to be forced by leg- 
islation of that kind. 

Then they talked to me about social- 
ized medicine. You know the President 
recommended that. But I could not find 
anybody who wanted socialized medicine, 
especially the doctors. Well, the doctors 
are so opposed to that but they are not 
any more opposed to it than many of the 
people who interviewed me. They said, 
“We want to go to the doctor whom we 
want to employ as our family physician. 
We would have more confidence in him 
and he will do more for us than he would 
if we had to go to a certain doctor ac- 
cording to the law, a doctor whom the 
Government will suggest we go to if we 
have socialized medicine.” So I think 
we do not need any legislation of that 
kind. Where will you get the money 
to do all this? Certainly the people 
of my district did not express themselves 
for it except the members of the CIO. 
Of course, as I said before, I want to be 
fair to the CIO, but I am opposed to 
everything that the CIO wanted me to 
do except possibly the 65-cent minimum 
wage. We discussed that. I said there 
may be some merit to that but I believe 
it will do more damage than it will do 
good because there is nobody around 
here now getting 65 cents an hour. 
Everybody wants 75 and 80 cents an hour 
and most of the people are getting much 
more money than 65 cents an hour. So 
that if we passed a bill creating a mini- 
mum of 65 cents an hour, there are some 
people in the country who will never re- 
ceive a job of any kind and then those 
people who have jobs will have to furnish 
them money in order for them to live, 
whereas if they could go out and do 
something for 40 or 45 cents an hour 
where people are incapacitated and can- 
not do anything, you might say, to speak 
of, those people will have something to 
occupy their minds and they will be con- 
tented and happier and will be better 
people in the end; they will be happier 
contented people—idleness breeds dis- 
content. 

Then I said to the CIO that we had 
a member of the ClO before the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments. He said, “We want to get 
65 cents this year. Next year we are go- 
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ing to ask for 75 cents. The next year 
we are going to ask for 85 cents, and we 
are going to ask for a dollar an hour the 
year after.” So you can.see their ob- 
ject is to get a dollar an hour minimum 
wage; then eventually we will be worse 
off than we are today. 

The President criticized Congress— 
well, I have come to the conclusion the 
President will go places if he recommends 
sensible, sound, constructive legislation. 
It is said that “A man is not a failure 
until he blames someone else for his blun- 
ders.” Well, Mr. President, remember 
that you cannot do any more blundering, 
you have poor advisers, and the majority 
of our people do not like their philosophy, 
or your advice to the Congress or to the 
people on legislation. Mr. President, 
they do not like your attitude toward the 
strikes. I say to you if you take over the 
telephone companies, the automobile 
companies, the steel companies, the elec- 
tric companies, the packing companies, 
you will do what the radicals want. It 
will be the end of our American liberties. 
You will play into the hands of those 
who want America to become commu- 
nistic. 

Mr. President, get the “big stick.” Hold 
America steady, get rid of the Commu- 
nists; stop listening to them. Do you not 
know many of the strikers today do not 
believe in their leaders, but they strike 
on account of fear? Why do you not aid 
in getting legislation to stop these use- 
less strikes? It is up to you to take the 
lead. Give us a chance to vote on some 
sound legislation at once. I beg of the 
leaders of Congress—this means you, Mr. 
Speaker, Mr. Majority Leader, leaders of 
the Democratic Party—who have and 
control the votes. Our country is in dan- 
ger—act and act now, do not delay. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE - 


Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAuVER] may ad- 
dress the House tomorrow for 15 min- 
utes, following any other previously 
entered special orders. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Record and include quotations and 
different matters, as well as statements 
on the lateral canal on Red River. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Gore). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. HorrMan] is recognized for 10 min- 
utes. 

LABOR LEGISLATION 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, the fire- 
side chat, in which the President at- 
tempted to have the people put the heat 
on Congress was inconsistent, inaccurate, 
and inadequate. It was inconsistent be- 
cause, as has been so clearly and ably 
pointed out today by the gentleman from 
Virginia |Mr. SMITH], the House itself 
has not been at fault. 

The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
SMITH] called attention to several bills 
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which have been passed by the House and 
which have been buried in the other body. 

I want to enlarge on one statement 
which the gentleman from Virginia 
made. It was on the 9th day of April 
1943 that this body passed the Hobbs 
bill, the so-called antiracketeering bill. 
While the President made reference to 
antilabor legislation, by no stretch of the 
imagination can the Hobbs bill be called 
antilabor. I am not speaking now for 
the information of the House, because 
the Members know the history of that 
legislation, they know its purpose, they 
know what it would do, but it is well that 
some of the folks who hear or read the 
words which are said on this floor may 
be advised as to what that bill contains. 

Over a period of years it has been the 
practice of the teamsters’ union, Dan 
J. Tobin’s union, to make truck drivers 
going into the cities pay $8.41 for every 
small truckload of small-farm produce 
or merchandise transported over the 
highways, and $9.42 for the larger trucks. 
There is no justification for that. The 
Supreme Court in passing upon the anti- 
racketeering legislation which had to do 
with that practice, in the majority opin- 
ion, admitted that it was extortion. If 
a group of returning servicemen went 
out on the highway or on any of the 
streets leading into any of our cities and 
attempted to follow that practice, they 
would be thrown into the penitentiary. 
If any citizen or any group of citizens 
tried to do what the teamsters are doing, 
they would end up in jail. But the 
Supreme Court, just one Justice dissent- 
ing, held that because it was an estab- 
lished union practice, the antiracketeer- 
ing law passed by the Congress did not 
apply. 

Then the House, as the gentleman 
from Virginia pointed out, on two occa- 
sions, once on the 9th of April 1943, by an 
overwhelming majority, passed that bill. 
It went to the Senate on the 12th day of 
April 1943. On the 12th day of April 
1945 Mr. Truman became President of 
the United States. So for 2 long years a 
bill which would protect the farmers, 
which was in the interest of the citizens 
who purchase food and merchandise, 
people who live in the cities, which would 
have prevented the extortion practiced 
by members of the teamsters’ union, 
rested in the other body. 

You could not put your milk or your 
cheese, I say to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Murray], into Madison, 
your State capital, or into Chicago; I 
could not put the produce of my farm 
into Detroit until the teamsters had col- 
lected their little $8 or $9. They have 
no shadow of legal or moral right to do 
it, but they doit. We sent that bill over 
to the other body and for two long years 
the President of the United States was 
a Member of the United States Senate 
and, as far as I have been able to learn, 
he never raised his voice, never; no, 
never, in an effort to get it out and have 
it enacted into law. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield. . 

Mr. CURTIS. This Daniel Tobin 


whom the gentleman mentioned, is he 
the Daniel Tobin who is national chair- 
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man of the Labor Division of the Demo- 
cratic National Party? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I do not know any- 
thing about that, I am not talking poli- 
tics here, but he is the same Dan J. 
Tobin who is the head of the teamsters’ 
union, the executive committee of which 
more than 2 years ago said they had 
$4,000,000 in cash, $5,000,000 in war 
ponds, and through the executive com- 
mittee authorized the use by Dan’s rep- 
resentative of any part of the $4,000,- 
000 in cash to defeat the Congressmen 
who opposed any legislation they wanted. 
That is the Tobin about whom I am 
talking, Dan J. Tobin. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield for one further ques- 
tion? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Yes. 

Mr. CURTIS. Is it beyond reason for 
the American people to ask the admin- 
istration to stop promoting strikes? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for five 
additional minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Gore). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Michigan will be rec- 
ognized for five additional minutes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. In the opinion of 
many, the administration’s statement 
made a few months ago that industry 
could afford to pay 20-percent increase 
in wages without increasing prices was 
the spark that started the strikes, be- 
cause naturally we all want a little more, 
and if there was an opportunity to get 
it without increasing prices the next 
thing was to strike in an effort to compel 
that increase in wages. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Briefly. 

Mr. RICH. Does the gentleman be- 
lieve the President feels satisfied that 
the people of this country all want to 
have these strikes going on all over the 
country? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Of course, I do not 
know what the President thinks or feels. 
How would I? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, would 
the gentleman yield for a question on the 
point he was discussing? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Would it be fair 
for we who are not lawyers to assume 
from what the gentleman just said that 
by the provisions of the numerous laws 
enacted over a period of time, and having 
in mind the court decision to which the 
gentleman has just referred, that the 
teamsters’ union is by Federal laws pro- 
tected in the type of racketeering which 
has beén referred to, thereby making it 
necessary for the enactment of a bill 
— the lines of the so-called Hobbs 

ill? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Undoubtedly, we 
must have that bill if the Federal Gov- 
ernment is to prevent that racketeering 
by the teamsters’ union. It is not the 
Federal legislation that makes it possi- 
ble, it is the failure of the Congress to 
act and the decision of the United States 
Supreme Court, the two combined, that 
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lets the teamsters get away with it, so far 
as Federal prosecution is concerned. It 
is the failure of the sheriffs, the attor- 
neys general, and the governors of the 
States to enforce the laws that are on the 
books that enable them to get away with 
it without prosecution by the States. In 
my State there is plenty of State law to 
punish them, but the local law-enforece- 
ment officials just dodge the responsi- 
bility as they do in other States. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. But do not the 
Federal laws on the books, plus the deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court, sanctify or 
approve a continuation of that practice 
until we make further changes? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Yes; in this way, 
that when we wrote the antiracketeering 
law the majority of the Members of Con- 
gress thought they were going to get rid 
of racketeering as such; but the Congress 
said that law should not apply to estab- 
lished union practices, and inasmuch as 
it has been the practice of unions over a 
period of years to compel truck drivers 
to pay a fee for the privilege of using 
Government highways, inasmuch as it 
has been the practice, for example, of 
this man Petrillo to require stand-by mu- 
sicians rendering no service to be paid 
by the operators of a theater or broad- 
casting station, the Supreme Court went 
out of its way to say that we did not 
intend to end racketeering except of the 
type that had been carried on by Dil- 
linger. 

As the law stands today you cannot be 
reached by a Federal prosecutor if you 
hold up a man and compel him to pay, 
if you belong to the union and if the il- 
legal act has been a part of the estab- 
lished practice of the union. The House 
passed the Hobbs Act in an effort to get 
rid of that exemption. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. CHURCH. Does not the genile- 
man mean that, if the union leader had 
been practicing racketeering before the 
law was enacted, that thereafter that 
kind of racketeering can continue? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I spent 3 minutes 
trying to make that clear. 

Mr. CHURCH. I think the gentleman 
has. 

Mr. HOFFMAN, I thank you. 

When I said the President was inac- 
curate I meant when he said, in sub- 
stance, that a few men in the House pre- 
vented the consideration of legislation 
by the House. The President said that 
he was against the practice of the two 
Houses pigeorholing legislation. The 
President, as has been pointed out by the 
press since his talk, knows the situation 
very well. For 10 years-he was a Mem- 
ber of Congress. He knows very well that 
at any time the majority of this House 
wants to vote on a bill all they have to 
do is walk over to the Clerk’s desk, file a 
petition, and sign it, and when 218 Mem- 
bers have signed that petition any bill 
that has been introduced and held up in 
committee can be brought out for action. 
So I say the President was completely 
mistaken. He was just talking, he was 
forgetful. He had one of those lapses of 
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memory that sometimes come to those 
of us who have reached a certain age. 

Mr. Speaker, his message was inade- 
quate, his proposal was inadequate. 

His own words show his inconsistency. 
He said, and I quote: 

Experience has repeatedly shown that once 
the public knows the facts it can make its 
opinion felt in a practical way. 


And then he said—and the statement 
is printed in his message within 3 inches 
of the pricr one: 

No detailed information obtained from the 
books of the company is to be revealed. 


Just how does the President expect 
the public, upon whose opinion he relies 
for the settlement of labor disputes, to 
know the facts, if no detailed informa- 
tion obtained from the books of any com- 
pany is to be revealed? 

Just why does he expect labor or man- 
agement to be influenced by the opinion 
of a fact-finding board which gives 
merely its conclusions, none of the facts 
on which it bases its opinion? Does he 
think that the stockholders of a com- 
pany will accept the opinion—the con- 
clusions—of men who never were en- 
gaged in that particular business as to 
the terms upon which employees should 
be hired in preference to the opinion 
of the management the stockholders 
selected? 

Again, why have a fact-finding board? 
Of his fact-finding recommendation the 
President said in his fireside chat: 

It is nothing new to have the Government 
get accurate information from a corporation. 
It is now done by many Federal agencies— 
by the Bureau of Internal Revenue, by the 
Securities and Exchange Commission, by the 
Wage and Hour Division of the Department 
of Labor, by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, and by many others. 


His proposition amounts to no more— 
to no less—than that his fact-finding 
board, with no technical knowledge of 
the business, with no experience in car- 
rying on such a business, shall determine 
whether the profits, if any there be, shall 
be used for repair, replacement, improve- 
ment of production facilities or in re- 
search, or shall be divided among the 
employees as wages. 

He also said that if Members of Con- 
gress had any better program, we shculd 
cffer it. As was pointed out by the gen- 
tleman from Virginia, and I repeat it 
again, because he made a complete 
statement, the trouble with us now is 
that the basic law is wrong. The Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act grants privi- 
leges to unions and union members. It 
grants none, no, not one to employers. 
It imposes penalties upon employers. It 
imposes none, no, not one on a mem- 
ber of a union nor upon a union. A 
union and its members can run hog 
wild and nothing happens, but if an em- 
ployer steps over the line, he is subject to 
a penalty. 

Let me cite just one or two illustra- 
tions. When the bill was before the 
Congress, over on the other side, Senator 
Typincs offered an amendment to the 
then pending bill providing that there 
should be no coercion from any source 
exerted upon employees. The amend- 
ment was voted down. I offered the saine 
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" amendment over here on various occa- 
sions but I have never been able to get 
it out of committee. This gets into the 
realm of free speech, too. Is there any 
reason why an employer should be de- 
prived of the right to advise employees 
of the character, the motives, and the 
purposes of organizers who may be Com- 
munists? I recall an instance in my 
district where the president of the union 
was a convict. Should the employer be 
deprived of the right—and he is so de- 
prived today—of telling the union mem- 
bers, his own employees, of that fact? 

On the other hand the union mem- 
bers, the union organizers, whether they 
be Communists or convicts, can say any- 
thing they wish against the employer or 
to his detriment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from Michigan has 
expired. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for two 
additional minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The truth is that for 
the past 10 years the administration in 
power has been strongly prolabor; that 
it has on more than one occasion blocked 
legislation which would have advanced 
the interests not only of labor organiza- 
tions but of the individual members of 
labor organizations. The last adminis- 
tration, as the present one, has played 
politics with labor politicians. The last 
administration is directly responsible for 
the growth of the CIO and, many think, 
for the communistic influences within it. 
Everyone with a minimum of common 
sense and knowledge knows that labor 
as a class has no use for communism, 
for any un-American doctrine; that it is 
motivated by the same feelings of loy- 
alty and patriotism; that it has the same 
desires and ambitions as do the members 
of other segments of our population. 
Unfortunately, like some other organi- 
zations, the rank and file have permit- 
ted un-American, disruptive influences 
to attain undue prominence. Proof of 
this is found in the factional fights car- 
ried on within the ranks of unions and 
by the statements of union leaders 
themselves. 

I was one of four Republicans who 
voted with three Democrats just before 
the recess to consider the measure pro- 
posed by the President and to work out 
something which might be of value to 
the Nation. Members of the President’s 
party defeated that effort, and to date 
there is no definite intimation as to 
when, if ever, bills now pending before 
the Labor Committee of the House will 
be given consideration. 

Leaving for the moment the question 
of over-all legislation, permit me to call 
attention to the fact that yesterday a 
bill was introduced which, if adopted, 
will injure neither labor nor manage- 
ment, will go a long way toward protect- 
ing the public. Strikes in many indus- 
tries, called for many reasons or for no 
reason at all, except, perhaps, the desire 
to increase the power of certain union 
leaders and politicians, exist throughout 
the land, have halted reconversion and 
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sown the seeds for a harvest of want and 
suffering. 

As to who may be right or wrong in 
these various controversies, no opinion 
is expressed. One thing is certain—that 
the interest of the public is paramount, 
and that in one class of strikes the Con- 
gress should take immediate and effec- 
tive action. 

In the quarrels between management 
and labor which affect public utilities, 
the interest of the public must be pro- 
tected. Unions have grown so power- 
ful, their power has been used so arbi- 
trarily that the danger to the public is 
imminent and serious. The unions have 
the power—and on occasion have used 
it—to tie up vital transportation sys- 
tems. Such a procedure is unfair to the 
people who must have uninterrupted 
transportation if they are to go about 
their daily business, and who are in no 
way responsible for the causes which 
bring about the strikes. 

Our national, industrial life depends 
upon an uninterrupted flow of communi- 
cations. Unions are in a position to shut 
off the light, the heat, the power, and 
the water in many a city and town. They 
have, and they have on occasion exer- 
cised, the power of the dictator, of a 
tyrant, by tying up transportation, com- 
munications. On one occasion, in Mich- 
igan during the sit-down trikes of 1937, 
they pulled the switches in power plants, 
endangering the service rendered by po- 
lice and fire departments, by hospitals. 
The health and welfare of the public 
depend upon the uninterrupted opera- 
tion of the service rendered by public 
utility corporations. ‘The corporations 
should not be able to arbitrarily end such 
service. If they do, their charters should 
be revoked. Neither the unions nor in- 
dividual members of unions should for 
one moment be permitted without notice 
to end that service. 

The bill introduced by me yesterday 
provides briefly and in substance that 
into every contract entered into between 
a public utility and a union, there should 
be incorporated a provision requiring 
notice of any contemplated strike. The 
bill further provides that if the employ- 
ees in a public-utility strike, and con- 
tinue on strike for a period of 24 hours, 
and thus endanger the welfare, health, 
and lives of the public, the striking em- 
ployees shall lose their status as em- 
ployees and the corporations shall be at 
liberty to employ those who desire work. 

Under no circumstances would I pro- 
hibit the right of an employee to strike, 
nor would I, by law, endeavor to compel 
him to work. On the other hand, under 
no circumstances would I permit an in- 
dividual or a group of individuals to en- 
danger the health and welfare of the 
people of our ‘Nation. No law can re- 
quire the individual to serve any employ- 
er, nor should any law be permitted to 
remain on the books, the effect of which 
is to enable an employee or a group of 
employees to prevent the public receiv- 
ing the service to which it is entitled. 

The bill is limited to public service 
corporations and their employees. Just 
forgetting for a moment strikes generally 
and labor disputes generally, is there any 
reason why here in Washington or in 
any city or in any community those cor- 
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porations which furnish us, the people, 
with light, some times with heat, with 
water, with communications, telephone, 
and Western Union—I say, is there any 
reason why there should not be incor- 
porated in the contract—and that is pro- 
vided for in the bill which was offered— 
a provision that the employees shall give 
notice, 30 days, 60 days, whatever you 
want to put in, of their intention to shut 
off the light, the water, the phone, the 
transportation? Is every housewife, who 
wants gas or electricity for cooking, re- 
frigeration, every individual to be at the 
mercy forever of some union or union 
employees? When you go home are you 
to be dependent for the water you 
drink—you can get along without a bath 
but you must drink, and sooner or later 
you will have to drink water, whatever 
may be your inclination—are you to be 
dependent for that glass of water upon 
the will of some union or union boss or 
for light? Can someone downtown — 
somewhere—do as they did in Michigan 
once, pull the switches in the power com- 
pany’s plant and shut off the light, de- 
priving, as they did in Michigan, the 
police and the fire departments of the 
ability to render service; doing as they 
did in Michigan, shutting off the power 
and the light from the hospitals? Now 
to end or to prevent that hardship and 
injustice a bill was introduced yesterday. 

If Mr. Truman wants legislation, here 
is one bill which is not antilabor, which 
is not promanagement, which is drawn 
primarily and solely to protect the wel- 
fare of the Nation. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New Hampshire (Mr. Merrow] 
is recognized for 10 minutes. 


NEW ENGLAND DAIRY INDUSTRY RECON- 
VERSION THREATENED BY OPA POLICY 
OF CREAM PRICES 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, milk 
production is the main source of farm 
income in New England, and the process- 
ing, distribution, and sale of milk and 
milk products by thousands of milk-plant 
operators and milk processors and han- 
dlers is one of New England’s main in- 
dustries. The industry furnishes more 
than 40,000 people with their livelihood 
as employees, route salesmen, and plant 
workers. Normally it is one of our most 
stable industries and can be counted on 
to furnish farmers a steady market in 
good times and bad, to provide steady 
employment at good wages for thousands 
of workers in good times and bad, and to 
furnish steady dependable service to con- 
sumers, not only in good and bad times, 
but in all kinds of weather. 

This milk industry in New England, in- 
cluding the dairy farmers, has a rather 
serious reconversion problem. The three 
highest priced and most desirable outlets 
for milk are fluid milk, fluid cream, and 
ice cream. Farmers want to sell their 
milk for these uses if they can. Milk 
distributors want to increase sales vol- 
ume for these products if they can. The 
health of the Nation is improved with 
every increase in the sales of these highly 
nutritious products. During the war and 
until after VJ-day sales of fluid milk were 
under quota control, to force more milk 
into manufactured dairy products needed 
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for war. Sales of heavy cream or whip- 
ping cream were banned entirely, largely 
to keep more milk fat moving into butter 
and other products. On top of this, sales 
of light cream or coffee cream were 
placed under rigid sales-quota control. 
The combined effect was to reduce to 60 
percent of the 1941 level the amount of 
milk that could be sold as cream. Also, 
the quantity of milk ingredients that 
could be used to make ice cream were 
rigidly controlled at 65 percent of the 
1942 level. 

All of these controls meant less money 
to farmers because they limited their 
highest-priced outlets. They meant less 
fresh dairy products for consumers. 
They meant less commission earnings 
for route salesmen. They meant limit- 
ing sales volume when the high incomes 
gave the best chance in history for milk 
and cream consumption levels to climb 
closer to the levels nutritionists have 
been working toward for years. 

With the end of the war, our new Sec- 
retary of Agriculture was prompt to lift 
these controls so that reconversion could 
eet under way. Milk production ex- 
panded during the war but much of the 
new milk went into products not needed 
in such large quantities in peacetime. 
If these products were dumped on the 
civilian market the te-ult could only be 
chaotic prices. If the added milk could 
be sold in these higher-priced outlets 
then reconversion would be relatively 
easy. Experience since VJ-day has 
shown that much of it can be sold in 
these high-priced outlets, as milk, cream, 
and ice cream. There is no reason from 
the dairy farmers’ stendpoint, from t:¢ 
consumers’ standpoint, from the indus- 
try’s standpoint, nor from the Govern- 
ment’s standpoint why such sales should 
not be encouraged. Congress, faced with 
its postwar farm price support problem, 
should be especially interested. 

In the face of these facts, it is shocking 
to find OPA doing everything in its power 
to move in the opposite direction. Milk 
distributors are being forced in most New 
England markets to absorb direct out-of- 
pocket losses on every jar, and bottle, 
and can of cream they sell. No price ad- 
justment can be obtained despite a di- 
rect case of financial loss that has been 
presented to and accepted by the OPA 
as being sufficient to justify action. Not 
only this, but a roll-back in the return 
to the farmer is threatened, with a new 
ceiling regulation, now that the war is 
over, that threatens also to create a new 
problem in distribution of available sup- 
plies. New England has had too much 
experience with maldistribution of but- 
ter and meat and other products not to 
be fully aware that such a new ceiling 
at simply drastically reduce the sup- 
ply. 

The facts in the case today are rela- 
tively simple. The Boston market can 
be used as an example. The United 
States Department of Agriculture re- 
ported officially that the average cost of 
cream f. o. b. Boston in carlots for the 
week ending January 5, 1946, was $28.10 
ior a 40-quart can of 40-percent-butter- 
fat cream. Records submitted to OPA 
show that the average milk dealer, large 
and small, has to pay about $30 for such 
& can delivered to his plant. Some pay 


$2 or $3 more, but this is the average. 
The dealer processes this cream, puts it 
in a@ sterile package, and delivers it to 
the final buyer. The direct cash cost 
of these operations—no overhead, no 
advertising, no credit losses, no profit— 
are $2.28 per can for a 40-quart can, 
making a total cash out-of-pocket cost 
of $32.28. The ceiling is only $24. The 
ceiling is only 75 percent of the direct 
cash cost. The loss is $8.28 per can plus 
that part of the other costs of the busi- 
ness which this cream should carry. 
Other size packages have similar losses. 

What is the real significance of the 
forced continuation of this type of con- 
dition? There are several inevitable re- 
sults. In New England it threatens im- 
mediately the entire dairy industry be- 
cause cream is a very large share of the 
average milk business. In normal times 
Boston milk dealers sell about 1 can of 
40-percent cream for every 12 to 15 cans 
of milk. For the country as a whole 
the ratio is closer to 1 can of cream to 
40 cans of milk. This means that these 
losses on cream can be made up only by 
having a very high margin on milk. 
Traditionally, and from a common-sense 
standpoint, cream should carry its full 
share and perhaps a bit more of the over- 
head of the whole business. Certainly 
it would be ridiculous to have to raise 
retail milk prices to absorb direct losses 
on cream. 

If dealers could stop selling cream 
without having their competitors take 
away their milk customers, many of them 
would do so in New England today. 
Cream is too important, however. Deal- 
ers are slow to give up cream sales since 
they may also have to give up their milk 
business. An agreement to stop cream 
sales might be of a nature that would 
violate antitrust laws. Besides, dealers 
want to develop and expand the cream 
market, to get consumers back in the 
habit of using cream, instead of stop- 
ping its sale. Small dealers have the 
fullest incentive possible to go into the 
black market on a deal like this. Those 
who do not face a relatively fast liqui- 
dation of their capital. 

The real threat in the long run is that 
cream sales will gradually fall off as 
more and more dealers decide that they 
can no longer afford the losses. This 
means a direct cut in farmers’ income. 
In 1945 the 15,000 farmers selling milk to 
Boston handlers had about 1,000,000 
pounds of milk per day that under nor- 
mal conditions would all be sold as cream 
or ice cream. This was surplus above 
fluid milk sales. A cream market for this 
milk in 1945 meant at least 50 cents per 
100 pounds more than would have been 
received had this surplus gone to butter. 
The difference in market values meant 
at least $5,000 per day to these dairy 
farmers, or almost $2,000,000 for the year. 
If cream sales are cut out, the route 
salesman or driver would lose close to 
$10 per week in take-home pay through 
the loss of the commission on cream 
sales and loss of volume. Consumers, of 
course, would be the real losers, both 
through not having cream to use and 
through the danger of higher milk prices. 

‘To the whole dairy industry this prob- 
lem is the real key to their reconyversion 
hopes for years ahead and represents an 
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issue of really major and vital propor- 
tions. 

The chronology of the efforts of the 
New England dairy industry to obtain 
relief on this matter will doubtless sound 
familiar to those thousands of small busi- 
nessmen who have read with hope the 
“usual business practice” sections of the 
OPA Act, only to find that in actual 
practice they encounter prejudices, de- 
lays, evasions, requests for more infor- 
mation, broken promises, repeated re- 
ferrals to local and regional offices and 
back again, excessive expenses in trips 
and telephone calls and still get no cor- 
rective action. 

The problem was presented to OPA 
early in October 1945 through a formal 
petition. This was followed by confer- 
ences on methods and procedures be- 
tween regional and national offices. Ac- 
tual cost data assembled through reputa- 
ble accounting firms were submitted 
early in November. Meantime, raw ma- 
terial costs were increasing and the situ- 
ation growing more critical every day. A 
conference was arranged in Washington 
with responsible OPA officials early in 
December. The petitioners were told 
that the cost data submitted were suf- 
ficient to judge the case and that it would 
be made the first order of business. 

These petitions by the New England 
dairy representatives requesting first 
that historical margins be reestablished 
and that a procedure be written into the 
regulation providing for automatic ad- 
justment. This was quickly rejected, 
despite the fact that cream is not a cost- 
of-living item and that reasonable han- 
dling margins on cream might well con- 
tribute to lower costs on fluid milk. The 
petitions next requested, pursuant to 
OPA suggestion, that OPA adjust ceilings 
so as to cover out-of-pocket costs—no 
profit, no overhead, no advertising, noth- 
ing but direct cash cost—including of 
course, raw material costs. Finally, the 
petitions requested that OPA correct im- 
mediately, pending the apparently pon- 
derous consideration of other actions, the 
regional inequity in the situation by al- 
lowing all New England to sell cream at 
the ceilings already in effect for the 
State of Connecticut. 

These ceilings in Connecticut are sub- 
stantially lower than those in New York 
or Washington or Philadelphia or many 
other places. But they are substanti- 
ally higher than those in Boston and 
Providence and many other major 
New England markets, and their emer- 
gency application would provide material 
emergency relief. The 40-quart can 
ceiling, for example, is $6.40 higher than 
in Boston. Its use in Boston would re- 
duce the direct cash loss from $3.24 per 
can to $1.84 per can. This emergency 
request would not solve the problem, 
therefore, by any means, but would pro- 
vide material relief. 

What has OPA done about this mat- 
ter, about these petitions? The answer 
is very simple: Nothing has been done. 
The matter has been before OPA for 
more than 3 months. On an emergency 


matter such as this it should be possible 
to construct a simple amendment in 
1 day if it were made the first order of 
business and if OPA employees felt that 
relief was justified. Certainly, a week 
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should be sufficient to clear with all other 
agencies. Yet the matter has dragged 
along with-no action whatsoever until it 
has reached the breaking point and the 
very critical stage that exists today. 

There are, apparently, a number of 
arguments or counter arguments or rea- 
sons requiring ponderous consideration 
that have been given to the representa- 
tives of New England’s dairy industry in 
the various conferences that have at- 
tended all these negotiations. These 
should all be expiored, and have been 
explored and answered. 

One of these arguments has been that 
fiuid cream is a luxury product-and that 
the public welfare-is not advanced by 
encouraging its sale or making its sale 
profitable. The answer to this is that 
cream is not a luxury food product, 
either in New England or elsewkere. No 
dairy product would be classed as a 
luxury by any nutritionist. Cream con- 
tains both butterfat and milk solids not 
fat. It is really more nutritious than 
butter. In New England it is widely 
consumed by all classes. Its prices have 
been low. That is why our consumption 
is so heavy and also why supply would 
be threatened by roll-back ceilings to the 
farmer. Instead of being classed as a 
luxury, cream should be looked upon as 
a major high-value sales outlet for dairy 
farmers. As much or more milk will be 
used for cream in 1946 as for either 
cheese or evaporated milk, and the 
farmer will get a higher price for the 
milk that goes to cream. A strong de- 
mand for cream and heavy sales is one 
of the dairy farmer’s strongest assets 
during this reconversion period. 

A second argument is that cream 
margins were so wide in 1942 when resale 
prices were frozen that milk dealers can 
absorb the cost increases. The bare fig- 
ures on direct cash costs speak for them- 
selves on this point. The facts are that 
cream margins were never wide in 
New England. Dealers preferred low 
margins and low resale prices and a 
heavy volume of sales. These margins 
have long ago disappeared entirely. 

The third major argument is that 
cream is largely responsible for the cur- 
rent butter shortage, that a resale price 
adjustment will only draw more cream to 
eastern markets, and that the cream 
price to the farmer should be rolled back 
so that cream will not be available for 
fluid use or ice cream but will be forced 
into butter. By and large this complex 
argument is but a pawn in the justifiable 
arguments of some of the leaders in the 
butter groups for a higher butter price to 
encourage butter production. There are 
several basic facts bearing on this point 
that need to be made completely clear, 
however, in order to insure that OPA 
does not try to avoid any action on butter 
or cream prices through playing one side 
against the other. One fact is that no 
group in the dairy industry is trying con- 
sciously to make the butter supply situa- 
tion worse. Butter is a basic dairy prod- 
uct that furnishes an outlet for vast 
quantities of milk fat. It is the shock 
absorber, the surplus absorber, and the 
bellwether of the entire industry. It 
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happens to be the lowest value outlet for 
milk, but it has always been so. If prices 
were free of ceiling control, butter prices 
would increase. but so would all other 
dairy products prices. . At present milk 
supply is short of demand at ceiling 
prices. Milk fat is saort of demand. 
Naturally the higher value uses have first 
call on the milk as they have always had. 

If it is to be national food policy to 
limit the use of milk in other products in 
order to get more butter, it should be 
done directly by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture openly and 
directly. It should not be done by OPA 
after Agriculture has openly and directly 
lifted the sales restrictions. 

Another basic fact is that eastern 
cream originates only from factory-sep- 
arated cream. Not more than about 10 
percent of our total creamy butter in 
any recent year has come from factory- 
separated cream. The balance has 
come from cream that was separated on 
the farm. Such cream is not usually 
suitable for fluid use. It seems probable 
that under present conditions there is 
practically no factory-separated cream 
going into butter. It would be practi- 
cally impossible, therefore, for eastern 
markets to draw more heavily as the 
result of a resale price adjustment on 
fluid cream. Instead, the higher price 
may limit demand slightly and thus 
result in smaller eastern shipments. 

A further basic fact is that dairy 
farmers and milk-plant operators in the 
Middle West are receiving higher re- 
turns for their milk fat when it comes 
East as cream than when it goes to 
butter. The difference today in some 
cases must be close to 22 cents per 
pound of fat at the farm, or close to 88 
cents per 100 pounds of milk. Con- 
sumers are getting the same milk fat in 
a slightly different form along with more 
solids not fat, and, even though the 
price may be higher, cream is probably 
more evenly distributed today than but- 
ter. The only real loser under these 
conditions is the butter merchandiser 
who has less volume of butter to sell. 
Certainly there is no evidence so far that 
the shortage of butter has resulted in 
any permanent injury can be shown, no 
dairy farmer will gain from restricting 
his higher-value outlets so as to force 
more milk into butter. We might as 
well restrict the output of bread so as to 
have more feed wheat, or restrict orange 
Sales so as to have more orange juice to 
sell in cans. 

Few, if any, more clearly drawn issues 
have come to my attention which so 
clearly illustrate the potentially and in- 
creasingly probable disastrous conse- 
quences of inefficient and vindictive reg- 
ulation of American agriculture and 
American industry. Such regulatory 
methods clearly are retarding and block- 
ing sound and speedy reconversion. 
They represent a type of regulation 
never intended by Congress and never 
sanctioned by Congress. Such regula- 
tions and such regulatory methods 
should have no place in our Govern- 
ment. They should be eliminated by 
Congress at the earliest possible date. 
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LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. Btoom (at the request of Mr. 
McCormack), for an indefinite period, 
on account of attending, as a delegate, a 
meeting of the United Nations Organi- 
zation in London, England. 

To Mr. James J. DetANngy (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Quinn of New York), until 
January 31, 1946, on account of official 
business of the Committee on the Terri- 


tories. 


CALENDAR WEDNESDAY BUSINESS 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr, Speaker, earlier 
today I propounded a unanimous-con- 
sent request that the business in order 
on tomorrow, Calendar Wednesday, be 
dispensed with. I renew that request at 
this time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Mc- 
Cormack). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Alabama? 

Mr. . Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, and I shall not ob- 
ject finally, I wish to serve notice that 
if a request is made for the suspension 
of Calendar Wednesday next week it is 
my intention at this time to object, be- 
cause I deem it incumbent upon the 
House to consider the Fair Employment 
Practice Committee bill, which the 
President has asked that we pass. In 
view of the fact that the distinguished 
gentleman from Alabama has made his 
request now, and further because, as I 
understand, many Members of the House 
have been informed that no legislation 
of any real importance would be taken 
up this week, I shall not object to the 
suspension of Calendar Wednesday on 
tomorrow. 

Mr. CHURCH. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, I merely want to 
emphasize what I said earlier in the day. 
There are numerous bills pending on 
the several calendars ready to be heard 
by this House and to be voted up or 
down, as the President, while the Mem- 
bers were back home, indicated this 
House and the Congress should do. 
Emphasizing the chiding of the Mem- 
bers by the President, I cannot conscien- 
tiously join in the shadow-boxing that 
goes on in that way. 

Mr. Speaker, when the Smith-May- 
Arends bill was before the House, when 
the rule failed on that day because of 
lack of votes, the chairman of that com- 
mittee was ready by the next Tuesday 
“or before,” and I quote. 

Mr. Speaker, in view of the fact that 
so many bills are ready, that so many 
Members are here, I am eager that Con- 
gress get down to business and not keep 
Members here throughout the year and 
kill them off with hard work just be- 
cause the sessions are so long. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Alabama? 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman withhold his objection 
for just a minute? 

Mr. CHURCH. I will withhold it. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I should like to call 
the attention of the gentleman from Ili- 
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nois that the President of the United 
States is sending his message to the 
House on Thursday of this week. It has 
been customary in the past for Congress 
not to start with its legislative program 
until after the receipt of the President’s 
message on the State of the Union. Act- 
ing on the basis of that custom, assur- 
ance has been given to many Members 
of the House that legislation would not 
be taken up until after that time. If the 
gentleman insists on objecting to the 
unanimous consent request, it means 
that on tomorrow the calendar will be 
called and that legislation will come up. 
Those Members who have been given 
the assurance that nothing would be 
taken up, an assurance coming from both 
sides of the aisle, will feel they have not 
been fairly treated. I ask the gentle- 
man from Illinois not to object for this 
time. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, I love 
the gentleman. I believe he has taken 
seriously my suggestion, and I do not 
object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Mc- 
Cormack). The Chair desires to observe 
that when the gentleman from Illinois 
objected at the time the unanimous- 
consent request was first made, the Chair 
would not recognize another request un- 
less he was advised that it was agreeable 
to the gentleman from Illinois. The 
Chair recollects that the gentleman from 
Illinois stated that he would not object 
on this occasion. At least, that is the 
recollection of the Chair. Of course, if 
a Member is not on the floor and would 
object, the Chair would seek to protect 
him. When the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. CELLER] objected, the gentle- 
man from Alabama consulted with the 
gentleman from New York, as a result of 
which the gentleman from New York took 
the position as evidenced by his remarks. 
In view of the understanding of the 
Chair, who thought that he had heard 
the gentleman from Illinois say that he 
would not object on this occasion, the 
Chair did not think it was necessary to 
confer with him. 

Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 2 o’clock and 28 minutes p. m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, January 16, 1946, at 12 
o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
COMMITTEE ON THE CENSUS 
The Committee on the Census will hold 
hearings on H. R. 4781 on Thursday and 


Friday mornings, January 24 and 25, 
1946, at 10 o’clock a. m. 





CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Under clause 2 of rule XXII, com- 
mittees were discharged from the con- 
xclII——_3 
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sideration of the following bills, which 
were referred as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 4918) granting a pension to 
Benjamin Cowden Ash; Committee on Pen- 
sions discharged, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 4944) for the relief of Gail E. 
Plunkett; Committee on Pensions discharged, 
and referred to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 





PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. FLANNAGAN: 

H.R. 5135. A bill to amend the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended; 
to. the Committee on Agriculture. 

H.R. 5136. A bill to incorporate the Air 
Force Association; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. KEFAUVER: 

H. R. 5137. A bill to provide acreage allot- 
ments and marketing quotas of tobacco, 
corn, wheat, cotton, rice, and peanuts for 
veterans of World War II; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

By Mr. McMILLAN of South Carolina: 

H. R. 5138. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to authorize black-outs in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and for other purposes,” 
approved December 26, 1941, as amended; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. PETERSON of Florida: 

H.R. 5139. A bill to incorporate the Mili- 
tary Order of the Purple Heart; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TRAYNOR: 

H.R. 5140. A bill to provide for the bond- 
ing of Federal officials and employees, to 
provide travel pay and allowances, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Departments. 

By Mr. BARRY: 

H.R. 5141. A bill to regulate rents of busi- 
ness property in the District of Columbia, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. DIRKSEN: 

H. R. 5142. A bill to provide for the return 
to the States of their employment service 
facilities, property, and personnel loaned to 
the United States for the period of the war 
emergency; to resume the operation of the 
national system of public employment offices 
established by the act of June 6, 1933 (48 
Stat. 113), as amended; and to amend said 
act; and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Labor. 

By Mr. HENDRICKS: 

H.R. 5143. A bill to permit retired officers 
of the armed forces to act as an agent or 
attorney for prosecuting a claim against the 
ae States; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


By Mr. RANDOLPH: 

H.R. 5144. A bill to establish a national 
air museum, and for other purposes; to tLe 
Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. VINSON: 

H.R. 5145. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to grant and convey to the 
Virginia Electric & Power Co. a perpetual 
easement in two strips of land comprising 
portions of the Norfolk Navy Yard, Ports- 
mouth, Va., and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

1446. By Mr. KEARNEY: Petition contain- 
ing signatures of 60 citizens of the Thirty- 
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first Congressional District, State of New 
York, protesting against the enactment by 
the Congress of prohibition legislation; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1447. By Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin: Petition 
of UAW-CIO Local, No. 72, of the city of 
Kenosha, to provide Federal Government aid 
for the readjustment in civilian life of re- 
turning veterans of World War IT; to the 


Committee on World War Veterans’ Legis- 
lation. 
1448. By the SPEAKER: Petition of S. 


Heller, New Rochelle, N. Y., and various citi- 
zens, petitioning consideration of their res- 
olution with reference to endorsement of 
H. Res. 312; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

1449. Also, petition of the Cuban Congres- 
sional Committee for Independence of Puerto 
Rico, petitioning consideration of their reso- 
lution with reference to the independence of 
Puerto Rico; to the Committee on Insular 
Affairs. 

1450. Also, petition of Sylvia F. Metcalf and 
various citizens of Louisiana, petitioning 
consideration of their resolution with refer- 
ence to their support of the President's pro- 
posal to find means to stop strikes; to the 
Committee on Labor. 

1451. Also, petition of Filipino Federation 
of America, Inc., petitioning consideration of 
their resolution with reference to the result 
of the Second Decennial Convention of the 
Filipino Federation of America, Inc.; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1452. Also, petition of John Hartmann, 
Euclid, Ohic, and various citizens, petition- 
ing consideration of their resolution with 
reference to the preservation of all small na- 
tions; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1453. Also. petition of the Second District 
Association of Altrusa Clubs, petitioning con- 
sideration of their resolution with reference 
to the hunger situation in Europe and quick 
and efficient operation of UNRRA; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1454. Also, petition of the Colorado State 
Industrial Union Council, petitioning con- 
sideration of their resolution with reference 
to endorsement of the Wagner-Murray- 
Dingell sociai security bill; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

1455. Also, petition of the Colorado State 
Industrial Union Council, petitioning con- 
sideration of their resolution with reference 
to endorsement of the Murray-Patman full 
employment bill; to the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Departments. 

1456. Also, petition of the Fifth Naval Dis- 
trict Metal Trades Council, petitioning con- 
sideration of their resolution with reference 
to opposition to the merger of the Army and 
Navy; to the Committee on Expenditures in 
the Executive Departments. s 

1457. Also, petition of Silver Spring Memo- 
rial Post, No. 2562, Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
petitioning consideration of their resolution 
with reference to universal military training 
for American youth; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

1458. Also, petition of the Hawaiian Civic 
Club of Honolulu, petitioning consideration 
of their resolution with reference to endorse- 
ment of H. R. 3230; to the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

1459. Also, petition of the National Insti- 
tute of Municipal Law Officers, petitioning 
consideration of their resolution with refer- 
ence to Federal Airport Legislation; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

1460. Also, petition of Central Body, Mos- 
lem Young Men Societies, petitioning con- 
sideration of their resolution with reference 
to Palestine immigration; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 


od 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 16, 1946 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon, and 
was called to order by the Speaker pro 
tempore, Mr. McCorRMACcK. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera 
Montgomery, D. D., offered the follow- 
ing prayer: 


Most patient and ever-loving Father, 
who hast committed unto us the solemn 
trust of life, hear us as we humble our- 
selves at the altar of prayer. As we 
meet the challenge of our great needs, 
grant that prudence and courage may 
usurp the throne of our spirits, forbid- 
ding ease andinaction. Preserve us from 
all groundless fears and from whatever 
hinders us from our vision of duty and 
responsibility. 

O Lord of Life, when we recall our 
country’s glorious past, the great souls 
who accepted the hazard of faith and 
made the great adventure of devotion to 
a land of justice and opportunity, these 
are they who came out of great tribula- 
tion and are before the throne of the 
Most High. As we behold the disquie- 
tude of our land, we pray for the calm- 
ness of divine strength to keep us this 
day from anything that cannot bear the 
brave light of reason and the scrutiny of 
conscience, and that we may find our 
way in the power and wisdom of a just 
God. 


Watch ye, stand fast in the faith, quit 
you like men, be strong. 


In the name of our Elder Brother. 
Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. ROE of Maryland asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the REcorp in two instances, in one to 
include a letter and in the other to 
include an editorial. 

Mr. STEFAN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
REcorp and include a poem. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
.er, I ask unanimous consent that tomor- 

row I may address the House for 10 
minutes after the business of the day 
and any other special orders. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin 

There was no objection. 

A DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA REPRESENTA- 
TIVE IN CONGRESS 


Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, within the 
shadow of the Washington Monument 
and the dome of the Capitol taxation 
without representation is in vogue, and, 
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according to all our preachments, this 
constitutes tyranny. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of solid American citizens living 
here lack the fundamental rights pos- 
sessed by the inhabitants of Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands, and the 
Philippines—namely, representative gov- 
ernment. 

Intelligent men and women through- 
out the Nation are becoming more and 
more interested in their Nation’s Capital 
and in the attitude which the Congress 
sometimes assumes in matters relating to 
this Federal area. 

With its own spokesmen in Congress, 
with a voice in the election of President 
and Vice President, the District would be 
in a position to assert itself, demand fair 
play, and at least have a voice in the en- 
actment of taxes, which it must pay. 

Until that need is fully recognized it 
becomes the responsibility of some of us 
more closely associated with District af- 
fairs to represent these people and to 
present to you as best we can the com- 
plex problems confronting the munici- 
pality. 

A District of Columbia Representative 
on the floor would certainly be repre- 
senting the best interest of his constitu- 
ency if he called attention to the rapid 
shrinkage of taxable land within the 
District of Columbia. 

The total land area of the District of 
Columbia, exclusive of streets and alleys, 
is 31,016 acres. 

The taxable land in the District of 
Columbia has decreased from 17,989 acres 
on July 1, 1934, to 15,385 acres on July 1, 
1945, a decrease of 14.5 percent in 11 
years. 

At the beginning of the fiscal year 1935 
the taxable land was 56.9 percent of the 
total area of land excluding streets and 
alleys, while on June 30, 1945, it was only 
49.6 percent. 

Where do we go from here? You per- 
haps are acquainted with proposed legis- 
lation providing for the acquisition, con- 
trol and development of certain lands in 
the District of Columbia under the 
National Capital Development Plan, 
which will reduce the area of taxable 
land 174 acres, and thereby reduce the 
taxable land area to 49 percent of the 
total land in the District of Columbia. 
In addition, there are many other great 
development ideas advanced which will 
steadily decrease the taxable area. Due 
to territorial limitations, we cannot ex- 
pand; we can only shrink while the 
metropolitan area expands and becomes 
rich with the taxes we would be receiving 
if there were room for adequate residen- 
tial and commercial expansion. 

Do you know that there was a decrease 
in taxable land of 7.3 percent of the total 
area of the District, excluding streets and 
alleys, between 1934 and 1945, which has 
been caused almost entirely by the in- 
crease in land owned by the United 
States, which was 34.8 percent on July 1, 
1934, and 41.7 percent in 1945, an in- 
crease of 6.9 percent? 

During the period July 1, 1934, to July 
1, 1945, the Federal Government acquired 
1,946.49 acres of land in the District of 
Columbia valued at $28,607,544. This is 
an increase over 1934 of 17.7 percent in 
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the area of land owned by the Pederal 
Government and an increase of 8.5 per- 
cent in land valuation. 

A factor now figuring prominently in 
removing vroperty from the tax roll is 
that foreign governments are acquiring 
larger and more valuable pieces of prop- 
erty than they held previously. During 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1945, Bel- 
gium acquired 12 acres of land, the as- 
sessed value of which, inc'uding improve- 
ments, was $328,000, and Peru purchased 
19 acres,.the assessed value of which, in- 
cluding improvements, was $228,390. 

Between July 1, 1934, and July 1, 1945, 
total tax-exempt land increased by 
2,031.02 acres, 

The following statement shows the in- 
crease in the area of tax-exempt land be- 
tween July 1, 1934, and July 1, 1945: 





Federal Govern- 
WN hss Se 

District Govern- 
ment 





A District of Columbia representative 
having now aroused your interest would 
naturally invite your attention to the 
great park areas within the District of 
Columbia. 

Do you know that there are 7,656 acres 
of park land in the District and that this 
park land comprises 24.7 percent of the 
total land area excluding streets and 
alleys? Under the jurisdiction of the 
National Park Service there are 6,667 
acres of land. 

Under the jurisdiction of the United 
States Engineer’s office there are 1721 
acres of land. Under the National Zoo- 
logical Park there are 171 acres and 
under the Architect of the Capitol there 
are 97 acres. 

Washington has far more park area 
than other cities of comparable size. 

In a publication of the National 
Recreation Association under the title, 
“Municipal and City Parks in the United 
States, 1940,” park areas are shown for 
certain cities. Most of these, however, 
include out-of-city parks. 

The 1940 population, park areas, and 
population per acre of park land for 
cities between 500,000 and 1,000,000 
population are as follows: 














s 1240 Park | Popula 
City popula- area tion per 
tion (acres) acre 

Baltimore. ......505.5. 859, 336 | '3, 907. 2 220 
NNR ae ae 770, 816 | 13, 700.0 208 
ncn seer oe 575, S01 | 1 1, 783.1 323 
Cleveland... ......-..... 78, 1 3, 887. 0 226 
Pittsburgh. .---------.- 671, 859 | 2,178. 5 308 
i”, RE $16,048 | 3, 008. « 263 
San Francisco. ____..__- , 14, 631. 2 137 
Washington, D. C_..... 663,091 | 7, 656.0 87 





; Inevudes out-of-city parks, 
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this point endeavor to lead your think- 
ing to what this shrinkage of taxable 
land area means and has meant to the 


on July 1, 1945, was $504,193,989, or $16,- 
451,438 more than on July 1, 1934. 

On July 1, 1941, the assessed value of 
land was $5,776,560 less than on July 1, 
1934, but between July 1, 1941, and July 
1, 1945, there was an increase in the 
assessed value of land amounting to $22,- 
227,998. ‘This increase was caused prin- 
cipally by the development of large tracts 
of land in the southeast section of the 
city. 

There is very little undeveloped land 
remaining in the District of Columbia, 
therefore any large increase in revenue 
on account of the development of vacant 
land cannot be anticipated. 

On July 1, 1945, 40 percent of the as- 
sessed value of land and improvements 
in the District of Columbia was tax-ex- 
empt as follows: 30.8 percent owned by 
the Federal Government; 3.9 percent 
owned by the District Government and 
5.3 percent was privatzly owned tax-ex- 
empt property. 


to $12,- 


The average value of land and im- 
provements per acre acquired by the 
United States during the 5-year period 
was $18,581, which was more than three 
times the average value of property per 
acre acquired by the District of Columbia 
during that period, or $5,543. 

The average value per acre of proper- 
ty—land and improvements—lying north 
and south of East Capitol Street, between 
the Capito] Grounds and the Anacostia 
River. which the United States proposes 
to purchase is $148,965 per acre and the 
value of property—land and improve- 
ments—in square 167, bounded on the 
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north by H Street, on the west by Seven- 
teenth Street, on the south by Pennsyl- 
Avenue, and on the east by Jackson 
the Federal Government 
also proposes to purchase is $1,360,417 
of which are considerably 

excess of the cost of any large piece of 
property heretofore purchased by the 


Under the National Capital Develop- 
ment Plan, the Federal Government may 
acquire taxable land and improvements 
assessed at $32,190,413, which, at the rate 


able property to 58.6 percent of the total 
assessed value of property in the District. 

In addition to the property that may 
be acquired under the National Capital 
Developmert Plan, it is also proposed 
that certain large areas in the northwest 
and southwest sections of the city known 
as the blighted areas, be acquired for 
low-cost housing projects. 

During the period of redevelopment of 
these areas, the District will lose a con- 
siderable amount of taxes and the low- 
cost housing may not produce as much 
tax revenue as is now being received 
from such property. 

In addition to losing taxes on property 
acquired by the Federal Government, 
the District of Columbia must stand the 
full expense of special improvements ad- 
jacent to Federal property, such as curbs, 
gutters, sidewalks, alley paving, sewers, 
and water mains, which is partially borne 
by the owner when land is privately 
owned. 

Another problem which should be given 
consideration is that by the reduction of 
taxable land and the rapid change in 
the population of the District of Colum- 
bia, many families are moving beyond 
the District line, which may decrease the 
number of persons now paying income 
tax to the District of Columbia. Good 
highways are available in Virginia and 
Maryland. Public-utility service has 
been expanded beyond the District line 
to far distant points, and some of our old 
residents are on the move. Who can 
blame them when nearby they can find 
full political freedom. I am beginning 
to wonder what is happening in this city 
when I am advised that the number of 
enroliments in the white elementary 
schools has steadily decreased from 30,- 
774 in October 1938, to 26,678 in October 
1945, a decrease of 13.3 percent in 7 
years. Again I ask, Where do we go 
from here? 

The gentleman from the District of 
Columbia would be derelict in his duty 
if he failed to discuss with you the in- 
crease in expenditures against revenue 
availability. 

The population of the District of Co- 
lumbia in 1930 was 486,869. On July 1, 
1944, the estimated population was 926,- 
260, an increase of 90 percent, so natur- 
ally the expense of running the city has 
increased rapidly. 
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The apprcpriations payable from the 
general revenues of the District of Co- 
lumbia for the year 1930 were $40,694,- 
305. For the year 1945 they were $62,- 
595,755, am increase of $21,901,450, or 54 
percent. 

Expenditures of the District of Colum- 
bia are controlled entirely by Congress. 

The Capper-Cramton Act of May 29, 
1930, authorized the appropriation of 
$16,000,000 for the purpose of acquiring 
lands in the District of Columbia suit- 
able for the continuous development of 
the park, parkway, and playground sys- 
tem of the National Capital. Since that 
time more than one-half of the amount 
authorized has been expended by the 
District of Columbia for the purchase of 
land, the titie of which is held by the 
Federal Government. 

Public Laws 22 and 49, enacted in 1943, 
increased the District pay roll by $3,- 
700,000 per annum. Public Laws 106, 
151, and 158, enacted during 1945, added 
another $3,350,000 to the pay roll for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1946. This 
amount, however, included $1,340,000 for. 
overtime pay, a substantial part of which 
should be eliminated by reducing the 
workweek to 40 hours. 

Pending legislation approved by the 
Senate will raise salaries of classified 
employees an average 11 percent. 

Taxes on real estate did not keep pace 

with the expenses of the District and it 
was therefore necessary to resort to other 
sources of revenue. 
* During the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1935, 64.7 percent of the general revenue 
of the District of Columbia was derived 
from real-estate taxes while during the 
fiscal year 1945, taxes from this source 
constituted only 47.6 percent of the gen- 
eral revenue. 

Tax on personal intangible property 
during the year 1935 was 7 percent of the 
general revenues. The law imposing this 
tax was repealed as of July 1, 1939, but 
during the same year Iaws were enacted 
imposing taxes on individual incomes, 
corporation net incomes, inheritances 
and estates. The income from these 
taxes for the calendar year 1945 was 20.5 
percent of the general revenue: 

Revenues per capita in the District of 
Columbia are higher than in most cities 
of comparable size. In 1943, of the nine 
cities between 500,000 and 1,000,000 popu- 
lation, the revenue per capita in the Dis- 
trict was exceeded by only one city, 
Boston. 

Revenue per capita for the nine cities, 
as computed by the Bureau of the Census 
for the year 1943, are shown hereunder 
by rank: 

















Revenue 
per 

capita 
1 | Baston, Maas_............- $102. 98 
2 XY Sea 80. 70 
I ON Tit tain were tin w dntininthd 70. 28 
4) Milwaukee, Wis ; 59. 48 
5 | San Franciseo, Calif............... } 58. 03 
Gh eens Pee | 54.97 
7} Cleveland, Obio....... } 30. 97 
S| 8t. i ae. ed 37. Oo 
Pe NS Bice en asdecnaunio< al 27.71 


The following table shows the total 


revenue contrituted to the general fund 
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by sources of revenue for the fiscal years 
1935 and 1945: 


TaBLeE No. I—Comparison of revenues in- 
cluded in the general fund of the District 
of Columbia, fiscal years 1935 and 1945 


(Source: 1937 and 1947 Badgetsl 


Fiscal years ended 
June 30— 


e 


1935 1945 











Total revenue, paee 
fund __ Lesuaiahddeed - |$29, 14 140, 878} |$50, 867, 867 
Taxes: 
Property taxes: 
Re alty -| 18, 851, 913) 24, 225, 718 
Personal tangible. eae 991,839; 3, 264,747 
Motor vehicle, personal. 548, 036 939, 217 





Penalties and interest __- (1) 281, 572 
Personal intangible ?_...} 2, 052, = 13, 862 


28, 725, 116 





Total, property taxes_. 22, » 444, 15 154 





Sales and gross rece _ 


ce 
Alcoholic beverages - .--- =) $905, 701 - 138, 519 


SR ee odin niin ks enaaeten jt 287, 270 
Business priv vile ge 3_ . 9, 515 
Insurance "436, 035 1, 078, 195 


Public utilities, banks, 
1, 997, 722] 3, 276, 693 





Total, sales and gross 


receipts...___- 3, 339, 458| 6, 790, 192 


Licenses and permits_ ee a ae 1, 537, 597) 1 783, 156 
Individual income (1939) -- ccnusconat Geen eee 
Corporation net income | 
(1939). . suited, SE 
Inheritance and estate | 
A073: Hess pha _1, 808, 338 





Earnings ant. miscellaneous 








Charges, current service_____| 17-, 507 ~ 20, 88 
Fines, escheats, and profits_.| 391, 506 873, 392 
Reimbursements___......-_- 174, 176 649, 525 
Special assessments. ....___- 349, G70 108, 738 
Rents and royalties. ..._..-- 128, 891 358, 424 
US. Suet cio leaned 2, 519 243, 403 
. te iar 
‘Lota. earnings and mis- | 
Cer. Jo wccenend 1,819, 669, 3, 154, 37u 
' Included in above taxes. ; 
2 Intangible tax law was repealed during 1639. : 
3 Collection of business privilege tax repealed during 
39. 
FISCAL RELATIONS WITH THE FEDERAL GOVERN- 


MENT—NATIONAL 
WASHINGTON 
The District of Columbia is the seat of 
the Government of the United States 
with full legislative powers retained by 
Congress. It is not just a city in which 
its residents are interested, but a city 
in which all of the inhabitants of the 
United States should be interested. 
Congress had this in mind when legis- 
lation establishing Rock Creek Park was 
enacted, which reads in part as fol- 
lows: 
be perpetually dedicated and set apart as a 
public park or pleasure ground for the benefit 
and enjoyment of the people of the United 
States. 


ASPECT OF THE CITY. OF 


The act creating the National Capital 
Park Commission provides that: 

There is authorized to be appropriated 
each year, in the annual District of Colum- 
bia Appropriation Act, a sum not exceeding 
1 cent for each inhabitant of the continental 
United States as determined by the last 
decennial census. 


The above language was used inten- 
tionally to imply that the money so ap- 
propriated would come from all the peo- 
ple of the United States in whose name 
title to the parks is vested and not merely 
from the tax-paying residents of the 
District of Columbia. 
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While parks have been created and 
are owned by the Federal Government, 
more than 90 percent of the cost of im- 
proving, maintaining, and policing them 
is borne by the residents of the District 
of Columbia. The cost of maintaining 
and policing parks during the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1945, was $1,009,466, of 
which 90.55 percent was paid by the 
residents of the District of Columbia. 

During the same year, the District tax- 
payers paid $48,630 as its share of main- 
taining the National Capital Park and 
Planning Commission, the total cost of 
which amounted to $53,705. 

The National Zoological Park, as the 
name implies, is a national institution 
created not only for the benefit of the 
residents of the District, but for all in- 
habitants of the United States. The cost 
of improving, maintaining, and policing 
the “Zoo” is borne principally by the resi- 
dents of the District. There were no 
capital improvements during the year 
1945, but the operating expenses 
amounted to $296,277, of which the resi- 
dents of the District paid 90.55 percent. 


PAYMENTS BY THE UNITET STATES 


While the appropriations for th2 Dis- 
trict of Columbia payable from the gen- 
eral revenue of the District of Columbia 
have increased from $22,977,411 in 1922 
to $63,488,777 in 1945, an increase of 176 
percent, the United States share has de- 
creased from $9.192,763 in 1922 to 
$6,000,000 for the fiscal year 1945, a de- 
crease of 35 percent. 

Payments made by the United States 
in 1922 were 40 percent of the total ap- 
propriation from the general fund and 
9.45 percent for the year 1945. 

The percentage of the United States 
share for the fiscal years 1922 to 1945 
follow: 











Percent Percent: 
: age of age of 
Year United Year United 
States States 
share share 
i} 
it 
ty |  40.00'|] 1984............ 19. 19 
Wink iced 39. 45 Bessie. 13. 11 
100 cask 30. 49:1]. 1996............ 14. 90 
1925 29. 33 er oe 12. 46 
1008. rE! 98. 00 FONE. sce 12. 21 
ashes 26. 51 || 1989............ 12.35 
SR is. ase ead Fi FO Wb vnisininmsscs 14. 36 
1929 56. 08 308)? 13. 91 
200s 5st 90.191) 200G s cccate 12. 66 
NR tee Oe nn 12.14 
MR cc caee 21. 67 eS 10. 98 
eS thot 19. 62 OM. EL 9. 45 





On July 1, 1945, the assessed value of 
property in the District of Columbia 
owned by the Federal Government was 
$708 986,150, which at the rate paid by 
the taxpayers of $1.75 per hundred dol- 
lars of assessed value would amount to 
$12,407,257 per annum. 

Under the proposed National Capital 
development plan, the United States will 
acquire land valued at approximately 
$11,200,000 on which, with other land 
owned by the Federal Government within 
the District, it is proposed to erect public 
buildings at a cost of $169,245,000—H. R. 
4276, Seventy-ninth Congress, first ses- 
sion. 

Taxes on the proposed land and im- 
provements for the United States Gov- 
ernment at the present rate of taxation 
would amount to $3,157,788 per annum. 
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In addition to free taxes the Federal 
Government receives water from . the 
District without charge. During the y year 
1945, 9,319,600,000 gallons of water at 
an approximate value of $872,095 were 
delivered to the Federal Government free 
of charge. 

A summary of the free taxes and value 
of free water granted the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the cost of improvement, 
operation, maintenance, and policing of 
parks owned by the Federal Government 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1945, is 
shown hereunder: 


6 THN Srttidintsisniiatintsies $12, 407, 257 
Pree water .........-...------- 872, 095 
Improvements, maintenance, and 

policing nationally owned 
DATE cncacaceemensnagenanente 1, 009, 466 

Expense of National Capital 

Park and Planning Commis- 
GOR Sick ewe ns $53, 705 

Operation, maintenance, and 

policing the National Zoolog- 
$00) . Park..nccdcescsigsmspmowe 296, 277 
SGN. ne dseneneceneceneart 14, 638, 800 


The $6,000,000 per annum paid by the 
United States toward the expenses of the 
National Capital is approximately only 
41 percent of the value of concessions 
granted the United States by the District 
of Columbia. 

During the year 1944, the District of 
Columbia paid $161,555 for the support 
of 198 convicts in Federal institutions, 
but the Federal Government does not pay 
the District of Columbia for Federal 
prisoners held in District institutions. 

On October 23, 1945, there were 118 
persons, convicted of Federal offenses, 
serving sentences of over 1 year at Lor- 
ton Reformatory. This expense is be- 
ing borne by the District of Columbia. 

During September and October 1945, 
the average daily number of persons held 
for Federal offenses in the District jail 
was 59. 

Mr. Speaker, the time has come when 
we must all consider Washington as a 
great national city existing for millions 
of citizens through the Union. Commit- 
tee after committee and expert after ex- 
pert has studied and reported on this 
matter of fiscal relatiorship. Now let us 
have some action. It would not be diffi- 
cult to continue our analysis to show 
that the citizens of the District are not 
fairly treated. We could refer to St. 
Elizabeths Hospital where there are 
4,948 patients charged to the District. 
Do you, for a moment, think that there 
would be 4,948 District patients in that 
institution if this were not the Capital 
City? Their maintenance chargeable 
against the revenues of the District ex- 
ceeds $3,294,000 annually. We could 
speak of the manifold municipal services 
enjoyed by many many thousands of 
permanent employees assigned here who 
do not contribute one penny for the 
maintenance of the city government. 

We could speak of the many vast proj- 
ects ordered by the Congress for this city 
merely because it is the Nation’s Capi- 
tal—projects which would ordinarily be 
too vast for a city of this size. We could 
speak of the millions upon millions in- 
volved in salary increases about which 
the local officials were not even consulted. 
It is true, we can do as we please be- 
cause the sovereign power in the District 
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States. The Congress possesses full and 
unlimited jurisdiction, both of a political 
and municipal nature over the District. 

Yes; we have the power and we also 
have the power to deal fairly with the 
municipal corporation which we created. 

Mr. Justice Sutherland, on delivering 
an opinion of the United States Supreme 
Court on May 29, 1933, said in part: 

The District is not an ephemeral subdivi- 
sion of the outlying dominion of the United 
States, but the Capital—the very heart—of 
the Union itself, to be maintained as the 
permanent abiding place of all its supreme 
departments and within which the immense 
powers of the General Government were des- 
tined to be exercise for the great and ex- 
panding population of 48 States, and for a 
future immeasurable beyond the prophetic 
vision of those who designed and created it. 


If you fail to render full justice to this 
Nation’s Capital City, it will be only be- 
cause you fail to recognize its relation- 
ship to all other cities, to all States and 
to all the people in this great Union. 

WHERE DO WE GO FROM HERE? 

This question I have asked several 
times. Now I give the answer. 

The District government goes in the 
red very shortly unless drastic economies 
are immediately imposed. 

To save the situation and continue the 
present standard of service, taxes must 
be sharply increased or the Federal pay- 
ment materially raised. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Nebraska 
has expired. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, I now ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks on this problem and include 
therein some tables. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Nebraska? 

There was no objection 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mrs. LUCE (at the request of Mr. 
Mar TIN of Massachusetts) was given per- 
mission to extend her remarks in the 
Recorp and include several excerpts. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
my colleague the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. Hanp] be permitted to speak 
for 10 minutes today. following the spe- 
cial orders heretofore entered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 10 minutes today following the spe- 
cial orders heretofore entered. 

Tne SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

PRACTICE OF CHRISTIAN LEADERSHIP 

Mr. SAVAGE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 


for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 
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of Columbia is lodged in the United 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SAVAGE. Mr. Speaker, this 
week, on —— night, I attended the 
second dinner held here in 
Washington at eee Statler Hotel, spon- 
sored by the National Committee for 
Christian Leadership. The organiza- 
tion is incorporated, and supposed to 
sponsor a program for cultivation and 
promotion of Christian leadership. It 
is the sponsor of the breakfast groups. 

The word “Christian” implies good and 
kind-hearted tolerance and love for our 
fellow man. Therefore, you can well 
understand my amazement and what a 
shock it was to me when the president of 
the national committee, Mr. Nathaniel 
Leverone, in his capacity as master of 
ceremonies, in his opening remarks 
made derogatory statements about our 
great beloved former President, Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. 

To me President Roosevelt stands for 
all things Christian. His heart was a 
thousand times bigger than the hearts 
of his attackers. He showed, by his 
constant fights in behalf ef the common 
people, that he loved his fellow man and 
would sacrifice in order to help those 
who needed help. It has often been 
shown that 98 percent of the controlled 
press was against Roosevelt. 

Since when has Christianity taken up 
the cudgels of corporations and monop- 
olies against the common people? The 
statements made by President Roose- 
velt’s puny attacker, Mr. Leverone, were 
to the effect that we should not try to 
streamline our religion, because we had 
streamlined everything else; that we had 
even streamlined our financial habits to 
where we no longer go to a bank to bor- 
row money. We just have somebody's 
father, or father-in-law, or somebody, 
call up the head of some big grocery 
company and borrow a couple hundred 
thousand dollars, and later on pay back 
about $4,000 and then nobody owes 
anybody anything. 

Such an un-Christian remark by the 
national president against a great man 
who is no longer here to defend himself 
certainly raises serious doubts as to the 
purpose of the organization, and also 
serious doubts as to whether it is really 
Christian or.not. 

The meaning of such a remark is very 
obvious, and it is not only a shock to me 
but it is a shock to many of my col- 
leagues who have been attending these 
breakfast groups. 

I think if Mr. Leverone is going to try 
to give Christian leadership he better 
practice a little of it. 


MRS. HENRIETTA EIGLER 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr, Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Accounts, I 
submit a privileged resolution (H. Res, 
483) and ask for its immediate consid- 
eration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That there shall be paid out of 
the contingent fund of the House to Mrs, 
Henrietta Eigler, widow of Joseph R. Eigler, 
late an employee of the House, an amount 
equal to 6 months’ salary, at the rate he was 
receiving at the time of his death, and an 
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additional amount, not to exceed $250, to- 
ward defraying the funeral expenses of the 
said Joseph R. Eigler. 


The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

MRS. AUGUSTA W. BRILL 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker. I offer 
a privileged resolution (H. Res. 484) and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That there shall be paid out of 
the contingent fund of the House to Mrs. 
Augusta W. Brill, widow of William C. Brill, 
late an employee of the House, an amount 
equal to 6 months’ salary, at the rate he 
was receiving at the time of his death, and 
an additional amount, not to exceed $250, 
toward defraying the funeral expenses of the 
said William C. Brill. 


The resoluticn was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. CARNABAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks and include certain excerpts from 
newspapers in my district. I am advised 
by the Public Printer that this material 
will require two pages of the Recorp, at 
a cost of $104. Notwithstanding the 
cost, I ask unanimous consent that the 
extension may be made. 

The SPEAKER protempore. Without 
objection, notwithstanding the cost, the 
extension may be made. 

There was no objection. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR LEGISLATIVE 
DELAY 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, a 
week ago last Thursday night President 
Truman made a radio address to the Na- 
tion criticizing Congress and the com- 
mittees thereof for alleged slowness in 
considering legislation he had proposed; 
especially labor legislation he had sug- 
gested early in December—a little more 
than 2 weeks before the first session of 
the Seventy-ninth Congress adjourned. 
He asked the people to “put pressure” on 
Congress to get action. 

The new session of Congress convened 
last Monday, January 14, ready for busi- 
ness, but Members were advised the 
President’s annual message on the state 
of the Union, usually considered a legis- 
lative guide for each new session of Con- 
gress, would not be presented until to- 
morrow, Thurscay, January 17. The 
House has, since Monday, been m@rking 
time, awaiting the Presidential message. 
In the other legislative body the adminis- 
tration leader blocked al! legislative ac- 
tivity before the President’s message had 
been received. That body is not in session 
today. Now we are informed the Presi- 
dent’s message on the state of the Uniori 
will not be ready before next Monday, 
January 21, by which time Congress will 
have been in session for 8 days, willing 
and ready to legislate. 
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The present delay in the consideration 
and enactment of important legislation 
rests squarely with the White House. I 
hope the President will accept his re- 
sponsibility therefor and not attempt to 
place the blame on the Congress. 


INCORPORATION OF LABOR UNIONS 


Mr. ANDREWS of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks and in- 
clude the provisions of H. R. 4960. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, just before the recess I intro- 
duced a bill, H. R. 4960, which provides 
for the incorporation. of labor unions. 
That bill has been referred to me Judi- 
ciary Committee. 

Mr. Speaker, may I say that. since I 
introduced this bill I have recéived quite 
a large volume of correspondence in re- 
gard to its provisions. It is apparent to 
me now, as it has been for several years, 
that the incorporation of labor unions is 
something that the majority of the 
members of labor unions is for. I do 
not believe there is a single act that 
could be passed by the Congress that 
would do more to place the organizations 
engaged in collective bargaining in bet- 
ter standing with the citizenry of this 
country than such a bill as this, and I 
am calling the special attention of the 
members of the Labor Committee to this 
proposal; also the members of my own 
Committee on Military Affairs, which 
has a bill pending be.ore it, as well as 
the members of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. 

I intend to press for the enactment of 
this provision in any labor bill that is 
brought before the House and I shall 
offer it on the floor as an amendment. 

The bill to which I refer follows: 


H. R. 4960 
A bill to require labor organizations to incor- 
porate and file annual financial reports. 

Be it enacted, etc., That the term “labor 
organization,” when used in this act, means 
any organization of any kind, or any agency 
or employee representation committee or 
plan, in which employees participate and 
which exist for the purpose, in whole or in 
part, of dealing with employers concerning 
grievances, labor disputes, wages, rates of pay, 
hours of employment, or conditions of work. 

Sec. 2. Every labor organization shall be- 
come a body corporate as provided in this act. 
The officers of each labor organization shall 
make, sign, and acknowledge, before any offi- 
-cer competent to take acknowledgment of 
deeds, and file in the office of the recorder of 
deeds of the District of Columbia, to be 
recorded by him, a certificate in writing, in 
which shall be stated— 

First. The name or title by which such 
labor 8rganization is to be known. 

Second. The term for which it is organized, 
which may be perpetual. 

Third. The purposes and objects of the 
organization. 

Fourth. The names and addresses of its 
officers for the first year of its corporate exist- 
ence. 

Sec. 3. When the certificate provided for 
in section 2 has been filed, the labor organi- 
zation shall be a body corporate, and may, in 
its corporate name, sue and be sued, grant 
and receive property, real, personal, and 
mixed, and use such property, and the in- 
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come thereof for the objects of the corpora- 
tion. Members of the corporation shall not 
be personally liable for the acts, debts, or ob- 
ligations of the corporation. 

Sec. 4. A labor organization incorporated 
under this act shall have the power to make 
and establish such constitution, rules, and by- 
laws (including rules and bylaws defining the 
duties and powers of its officers and the time 
and manner of their election) as its members 
may deem proper for carying out its lawful 
objects, and amend, add to, or repeal such 
constitution, rules, and bylaws to such extent 
as its members may deem proper. 

Sec. 5. A labor organization incorporated 
under this act shall, on or before the Ist day. 
of March of each year, make and file with the 
office of the recorder of deeds of the District 
of Columbia a complete report of its financial 
activities during the year, including in item- 
ized form, among other things— 

(a) The total amount and the various 
types of corporate incomes, including particu- 
larly the amounts received in the form of ad- 
mission fees, dues; ~nd assessments from 
members and others; and 

(b) The names and salaries of all officers, 
whose aggregate compensation from activi- 
ties on the part of labor organizations total 
more than $5,000. 

Sec. 6. Section 2-(5) of the National Labor 
Relations Act (U. 8. C., 1940 ed., title 29, 
sec. 152 (5)), is amended to read as follows: 

“(5) The term ‘labor organization’ means 
any organization of any kind, or any agency 
or employee representation committee or 
plan, incorporated under the Labor Organiza- 
tions Incorporation Act, in which employees 
participate and which exists for the } urpose, 
in whole or in part, of dealing with employers 
concerning grievances, labor disputes, wages, 
rates of pay, hours of employment, or condi- 
tions of work.” 

. Sec. 7. Section 6 shall take effect 
days after the date of the enactment of this 
act. 

Suc. 8. This act. may be cited as the “Labor 
Organizations Incorporation Act.” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. RICH asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the.Recorp and include an 
article by Mark Sullivan appearing the 
Times-Herald on January 16. 


ALTERATIONS TO WHITE HOUSE 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to proceed for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I notice in 
the paper an article to the effect that we 
are going to make the White House into 
an office building and spend over a mil- 
lion dollars now to change the White 
House from what it was intended to be, 
a home for the President, a “white ele- 
phant” instead of a White House. 

You know, you cannot do the things 
that some people in this administration 
want to do and continue our American 
way of life. Ever since Adams was 
President the White House has been a 
place of distinction in the Capital City 
as the home of the President. They are 
suggesting now that we make it into an 
office building. That is not what it was 
intended for in the first place. It should 
never be made into an office building by 
any administration. It should always 
remain the home of the President. 

It seems to me with the large amount 
of surplus space we have in Wusrangton 
owned by the Government they can 
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secure office space for the Chief Execu- 
tive’s staff if they desire to do so in close 
proximity to the White House. The 
point is that the President has the power 
to reduce Government agencies. That 
is what he ought to do. He ought to cut 
them out rather than increase them, then 
we would not have to change the White 
House into an office building. We could 
cut down Government functions, cut out 
Government agencies, cut down depart- 
ments, eliminate many Government em- 
ployees, thus eliminating expense and 
save the taxpayers of the country. -I 
hope the District Committee of the House 
will oppose this proposal of increasing 
the size of the White House in order to 
make it an office building. Stop it now. 
It is wrong. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has expired. 


EXTRACURRICULAR ACTIVITIES OF FED- 
_ERAL JUDGES . 


Mr. O'HARA. Mr. Speaker, 1° ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend my remarks. 
ae SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Minnesota? 

- There was no objection. 

Mr. O'HARA. Mr. Speaker, it is to be 

hoped that the business of appointing 
Federal judges on extracurricular ac- 
tivities may be avoided in the future. 
There should be no more walk-outs of the 
Federal judiciary. The appointment last 
May of Justice Robert H. Jackson as 
chief counsel for the United States to 
prosecute German war criminals is an 
example. 
. The press of the country recently 
called attention to three important cases 
which were ordered to be reargued when 
Justice Jackson returns from his extra- 
curricular assignment. It is apparently 
no secret that the eight remaining 
judges were equally divided. For some 
months now, the United States Supreme 
Court has been handing down decisions, 
with the explanation, “Mr. Justice Jack- 
son took no part in the consideration or 
decision of this case.” 

No reflection is intended to Justice 
Jackson’s distinguished ability or the 
part he may have played in the prosecu- 
tion of the Nazi criminals, but it is a fact 
that a Federal or Supreme Court judge 
has an even more important position 
in the eyes of the: general public. -With 
all due respect to Justice Jackson, there 
are other men of equal legal learning and 
ability. who could have served without 
crippling the Supreme Court. Service 
on the Court may. give some particular 
prestige for extraordinary tasks but its 
ultimate and unfortunate effect upon 
the courts themselves is obvious. It is 
even more important that functioning 
courts be preserved to administer to the 
important rights of litigants of this 
country. 

A most serious phase of appointment 
of Federal judges to extracurricular ac- 
tivities is the fact that nothing could be 
more destructive of public confidence in 
our courts, as one of tho three coordi- 
nate branches of our Government, than 
to create the impression that our courts 
are political and to imply that exira- 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska asked and 



























in the Recorp and include an article by 
Sumner Welles, former Under Secretary 
of State. 

Mr. JENKINS asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a speech delivered by 
himself. 

Mr. PITTENGER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorD and include a copy of a letter 
that the Governor of Ohio wrote to the 
Governor of Louisiana and a copy of the 
the letter the Governor of Ohio wrote 
Mr. PITTeNnGcER, 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. MASON. Mr, Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Monday 
next, at the conclusion of the legislative 
program of the day and following any 
special orders heretofore entered, I may 
be permitted to address the House for 
10 minutes on the British loan. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mili- 
nois? ' 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
on Monday next, following the gentie- 
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man from Tllinois, I may be permitted to 
address the House for 30 minutes on the 
subject of butter. 

‘The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
Objection to the request of the gentleman 


There was no objection. 
ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY AND POWER 
PROJECT 
Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and revise and extend my 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
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forward looking, 

have doubted the fact that the neople of 
Ohio want to see something dome for 
their own welfare and for the benefit of 
the American people, you ought to take 
a look at this Governor from Ohio. He 
is a wonderful man. 

So, Mr. Speaker, while we are busy 
waiting for the President to tell Congress 
what he wants done, we can well give 


tributes indirectly and sometimes very 
directly to their own advantage and well- 


Elsewhere today, in an extension of re- 
marks, I shall call attention to the Gov- 
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proud by taking a sound and national 
viewpoint in relation to the St. Lawrence 
seaway and power project. Needless to 
say, we need more governors like this 
fellow. He is not subsidizing me to hand 
him this bouquet. I never met him. He 
owes me nothing. He deserves this trib- 
ute, however, and he can do nothing bet- 
ter than to justify the faith that the 
American people have in public officials 
by going straight ahead on this St. Law- 
rence seaway and power project and by 
making his predictions in his letter of 
November 28, 1845, to Jimmie Davis, the 
Governor of Louisiana, come true. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. KEOGH asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include the speeches deliv- 
ered by the outgoing and incoming presi- 
dents of the New York Foreign Trade 
Forwarders and Brokers Association at 
its annual dinrer held on January 8, 
1946,.at the Hotel Roosevelt. 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include a fre- 
port which I sudmitted as chairman of 
the Committee cn Criminal Code of the 
Criminal Law Section of the American 
Bar Association at its convention in Cin- 
cinnati in December. I think this report 
will exceed the usual limit, but in spite 
of that I ask that it be inserted in the 
REcoORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MERROW asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks. in the 
Record and to include an editorial from 
the New York Times entitled “Labor 
Legislation.” . 

Mr. BLAND asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a letter he had re- 
ceived from Admiral Waesche, former 
Commandant of the Coast Guard. 

Mr. COCHRAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorp and include a radio address. 

Mr. ROE of New York asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the REcorp and include an article 
which appeared in the American maga- 
zine last month entitled “Do You Want 
Errand Boys or Lawmakers,” by a former 
Member of this House, Hon. Matthew J. 
Merritt, of New York. 


THE GOVERNOR OF OHIO 


Mr. THOM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Ohio? 

There was no chjection. 

Mr. THOM. Mr. Speaker, the gentle- 
man from Minnesota {Mr. PITTENGER], a 
Republican, has been very generous in his 
applause for the Governor of Ohio. He 
omitted, however, two very serious and 
important facts, first, that the Governor 
of Ohio is Gov. Frank Lausche, and sec- 
ond, that he is a member of the Demo- 
cratic Party, and Democrats make pretty 
good governors. We thank him for the 
praise he has bestowed on the Governor. 
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In this connection, I call the attention 
of the gentleman from Minnesota to the 
fact that the Ohio Republicans have two 
Republican candidates for President, 
Senator Tarr and former Governor 
Bricker. We hope the gentleman’s en- 
thusiasm for a Democratic governor will 
also communicate itself to the support 


of these two eminent Republicans. Of 
course, he can vote for only one. We 
hope he picks one of them. 
PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 
Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 


gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I should like to have the Chair 
decide whether or not it is in keeping 
with the Rules of the House to discuss 
Members of the other body on the floor 
of this House. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, may I 
be heard on that? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair does not need the assistance of the 
gentleman. 

The Chair will state, without the re- 
sponse being other than a general ex- 
pression of the Chair’s opinion on a mat- 
ter which is not before the Chair to de- 
cide at the present time, that of course 
under the rules of the House and under 
the rules of any legislative body refer- 
ence to debates in another body, gener- 
ally speaking, violates the rules and tends 
to create lack of harmony between the 
branches. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I have a 
kind letter that I wrote to a Member of 
the other body that I should like to in- 
clude’in an. extension of my remarks. 
I submitted it to the Parliamentarian. 
I do not want to violate any rules of the 
House. I did not place anything per- 
sonal in the letter. It is a letter dealing 
only with issues. However, if this is go- 
ing to be the practice of the House, I 
should like to get on the same train and 
take a little ride, too. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair will inform the gentleman that a 
point of order can always be raised as 
to any insertion in the Recorp in viola- 
tion of the rule. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. The 
membership, Mr. Speaker, would not 
know what was in the insertion until 
after they saw it in the Recorp; is that 
not so? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Of 
course, the House then could pass upon 
the question of whether it was a viola- 
tion or not. 

The rules provide the procedure to 
meet the actual situation which the gen- 
tleman has in mind. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I thank 
the Speaker. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman will state it. 
Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 


Speaker, I am raising this question not 
because of this particular instance con- 
cerning which I have no desire to enter 
into any discussion, but in the interest 
of proper observance of the rules of the 
House I believe we ought to have a clear- 
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cut decision as to whether we can men- 
tion in debate the name of a person who 
is a Member of the other body. .I under- 
stand, of course, that the Chair has not 
been called upon to make a rule in this 
particular case because no objection was 
raised, but I do not think the matter 
should be left with the understanding 
that, generally speaking, it would not be 
in order. We ought to know whether it 
is in order or not in case an objection is 
raised. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to discuss the point raised by the 
gentleman from Massachusetts. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair will be glad to hear from the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Mar- 
tin] is right, so far as mentioning the 
name of a Member of the other body as 
a Senator. But when a man arises here 
and mentions the name of a distin- 
guished citizen of a State as a candidate 
for President, who happens to be a Mem- 
ber of the other body and does. not men- 
tion that fact, I doubt if he violates the 
rules of the House. That rule is to create 
and maintain comity between the two 
Houses. It is to prevent the criticism of 
Members of the other body as such on 
the floor of the House. The same thing 
applies in the Senate. However, the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin was a little late. 
A while ago when some Member here 
mentioned the fact that the other body 
was not in session and referred to it in 
that respect, I think he violated the rules 
of the House. But if you merely refer 
to a man, a distinguished citizen of the 
United States who happens to be a Mem- 
ber of the other body and do not refer 
to that fact, I do not think it violates 
the rule. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
whole purpose of the rule, of course, is 
to maintain and preserve comity between 
the two legislative bodies, which is of 
paramount importance. At the present 
time there is no question presented to 
the Chair to rule upon, and naturally 
the Chair in answering the parliamen- 
tary inquiry is going to be quite general, 
because the present occupant of the 
Chair is not going to make any ruling 
that might be construed as a decision 
covering a particular question which 
might be referred to as a precedent when 
a question might arise in the House on 
some future occasion. But the Chair 
calls attention to the rules of the House: 

It is a breach of order in debate to notice 
what has been said on the same subject in 
the other House, or the particular votes or 
majorities on it there; because the opinion 
of each House should be left to its own in- 
dependency, not to be influenced by the pro- 
ceedings of the other; and the quoting them 
might beget reflections leading to a mis- 
understanding between the two Houses. 


That quotation is from Jefferson’s 
Manual and may be found in section 371 
of the House Rules and Manual. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The Member from 
Michigan from the Fourth District was 
on his feet seeking recognition under the 
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1-minute rule. I understood that the 
Chair recognized the Member. Then 
along came the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin (Mr. Murray] with a parliamentary 
inquiry. The Chair permitted the gen- 
tleman to put it and was about to an- 
nounce a decision when the Member from 
Michigan sought to be heard on that 
question, He was not recognized for that 
purpose. The discussion continued, and 
the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
RANKIN] secured recognition on the 
proposition concerning which the gentie- 
man from Michigan was seeking recogni- 
tion. I just do not understand what the 
rule may be as to order of recognition. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair will advise the gentleman from 
Michigan that the recognition of Mem- 
bers for the discussion of a matter such 
as a parliamentary inquiry is purely 
within the discretion of the Chair. 
Mr. HOFFMAN. I understood that. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. For 
what purpose does the gentleman from 
Michigan now rise? 
Mr. HOFFMAN. For the same pur- 
pose I sought and obtained recognition 
before—to speak for 1 minute and revise 
and extend my remarks. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
gbjection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Michigan? 
There was no objection. 
Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
gentleman from Ohio, in making his re- 
marks, at least I so understood him, was 
not referring to any Member of the other 
body. He was referring to the Governor 
of Ohio. I assure the gentleman that 
the merit of the Governor of Ohio was 
recognized by the Republican Member 
from Wisconsin, because as Republicans 
we are always willing to praise a man 
regardless of his political affiliation if 
and when you have a man who is entitled 
to praise. 
Now, what I wanted to talk about was 
this: It is encouraging to have the influ- 
ential Republican Member, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Anprews], 
speak in favor of legislation which he 
thinks will aid us in settling the labor 
dispute and lessening the duration of the 
strikes. Legislation of that kind, which 
he said he had introduced yesterday or 
the day before, has been before the 
House Committee on Labor for 4 or 5 
years. So there is nothing new about it. 
I understand the minority party had 
or intends to have a meeting of the Steer- 
ing Committee. If they will advise the 
rank and file on the minority side what 
program they intend to follow, perhaps 
we can get some worth-whil: legislation 
- the administration leaders do not block 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Michigan 
has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Mr. PRICE of Illinois asked and was 
given permission to extend his own re- 
marks in the Recorp and include a speech 


which he delivered at Belleville, Ill., on 
January 8. 


TRUCK STRIKE IN MINNESOTA 


_ Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
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for 1 minute and revise and extend my 
remarks and insert a telegram from Gov- 


The pro Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 
Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, on 
yesterday, Gov. E. J. Thye, of Minne- 
sota, again wired President Truman re- 
questing him to appoint a fact-finding 
commission to determine and perhaps 
settle the differences existing between 
the truck operators and the truck own- 
ers, involving a strike which has held our 
section of the country in its grip for 
something like 10 weeks; a strike that 
has cut off service from the outside 
world to scores of small communities 
which are not located on the railroads. 
It occurs to me, Mr. Speaker, that if 
a fact-finding commission would be help- 
ful in settling the General Motors strike 
it would be equally helpful in settling 
the truck strike which exists in seven 
Midwestern States. I call upon the 
President to give us at least such relief, 
as may be had from the appointment of 
such a group. Governor Thye’s message 
to myself follows: 
St. Paut, MINN., January 15, 1946. 

Hon. HaRoLtp KNUTSON, 

Washington, D. C.: 
For your information I have today wired 
the President again urging that he appoint 
a fact-finding commission to bring about an 
equitable solution of the Midwest truck 
strike which has been in effect in seven 
States for 10 weeks, and to assure an imme- 
diate restoration of peaceful operation. 

Epwarp J. THYE, 
Governor of Minnesota. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Minnesota 
has expired. 

EXPENDITURES IN GOVERNMENT 


Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 

Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 

address the House for 1 minute, and to 

revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 

objection to the request of the gentle- 

man from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, the Budget, a part of the Exe- 

cutive Office and supposedly speaking for 
the President, should keep in closer con- 
tact with the President and his an- 
nounced determination to reduce appro- 
priations. Personally, as a member of 
the Appropriations Committee, I am dis- 
couraged to see the amount requested by 
the Budget for one of our departments of 
government. Demands for millions of 
dollars for hundreds of additional per- 
sonnel above what that particular de- 
partment was allocated by Congress 
for last year have been made by the 
Budget. I am serving notice here to- 
day that it is my intention to help the 
President fulfill his promise to the Na- 
tion as to economy and sincerely hope 
that the Budget office, an adjunct to the 
White House, will also cooperate. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Minnesota 
has exvired. 

M:. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speake-, Lask unanimous consent to ad- 
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dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I was amused by this little farce 
we have had here as to what is going to 
appear in the Recorp and what is not 
going to appear in the Recorp, but it is 
something that has bothered me ever 
since .I have been here. There is surely 
nothing partisan in it as far as I am 
concerned, because 2 years ago in con- 
nection with a certain piece of legisla- 
tion which I sponsored and which was 
passed both here and in the Senate, I 
happened to be over in the other body 
and heard a certain Member of that body 
take a bite out of me. A Member of the 
Senate that belonged to neither my party 
nor the Democratic Party defended me. 
One doesn’t forget these little things. 
I could not do much about it because I 
could not get the floor. If it had been up 
in northern Wisconsin where the rules 
and regulations of the lumberjacks con- 
trol either I would have poked him in the 
“snoot” for his remarks or he would have 
poked me, like William Hale Thompson 
was always going to do to the King of 
England. 

I have seen references to Senators time 
and time again and in fact have shown 
them to our Speaker [Mr. Raysurn}. 
He has always said to me: “I do not see 
why they keep on doing that.” Last year 
before we adjourned on July 1 there was 
a very flagrant violation of the rule. 
Many times I would like to take members 
of the other body to task. But also I like 
to follow the rules. Even though we may 
not like a rule, if it is a rule we should 


‘follow it. And I mean all of us, too. 


FACT-FINDING COMMITTEES 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, it is 
my personal opinion that the fact- 
finding committees now operating and 
which are being proposed by the Presi- 
dent constitute no more than a new 
scheme of taxation on the industry of 
America. If a fact-finding committee 
has the right to go into a company and 
raid its accumulated reserves which have 
accrued since the inception of the com- 
pany and distribute those reserves solely 
to an organized minority group of work- 
ers in that company or in that industry, 
then it simply takes the place of a Fed- 
eral law which operated at one time and 
which said that a company’s undistrib- 

uted profits should be taxed and the tax 
to flow to the Treasury’s general fund 
for the benefit of all the people. We had 
to repeal that law because it would not 
conform to the social and economic wel- 
fare of our people. Personally, I am 
very much opposed to the creation and 
institution of fact-finding committees 
authorized to go in and tell a company 
what it must do. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Michigan 
has expired. 


THE FULL-EMPLOYMENT BILL 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, I am sure 
most of you, like myself, listened to the 
President’s speech over the radio, in 
which he took the Congress to task. He 
especially mentioned the full employ- 
ment bill. 

When that bill first came to the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Department, almost every Cabinet head, 
as well as other important administra- 
tion spokesman, testified for the original 
full employment bill. The Senate, 
meanwhile, passed a bill which the ma- 
jority leader of that body described as a 
bill “to guarantee every man who is out 
of work the right to look for a job, and 
take one if he can find it.” We finally 
reported an abortion out of our com- 
mittee, labeled “A full employment bill” 
and the Truman administration in and 
out of the House urged the passage of 
that bill. Now, however, the President 
says that the Senate bill, which the ad- 
ministration at first frowned upon, is 
satisfactory, and that they are against 
the bill which they advocated and which 
the House passed. 

Frankly, all these sleight-of-hand per- 
formances on the floor of the House, as 
well as in the other body, by the members 
of the majority party, puzzle me. It is all 
in line with the policy of the administra- 
tion to attempt to be all things to all men. 
When I see them perform, I don’t know 
whether we are afoot or horseback. Iam 
wondering who they think they are kid- 
ding, and what it is they really want. As 
one of the conferees, I was advised that 
the conference committee would meet to- 
day to consider the bill. Now I under- 
stand that this meeting has been post- 
poned. Consistency, thou art a jewel. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of-the gentleman from Ohio has ex- 
pired. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 20 
minutes on Monday, January 21, after 
the disposition of the legislative business 
of the day and other special orders. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Maine? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana asked and 

was given permission to extend his re- 


marks in the Recorp and include an ad- 
dress recently made by himself. 


STRIKES 


Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Speaker, my mail 
indicates that Congress is expected to act 
effectively and promptly to remedy the 
present strike situation. But I am a 
member of the minority party and I can- 
not reply for the majority party, on 
whom responsibility largely rests. My 
people are asking, “What is Congress 
going to do about these strikes?” 

I am very grateful to the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. SMITH] for his re- 
marks of yesterday, and I am sending out 
all copies of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
that I have this morning to show that 
the House has really tried to do some- 
thing. I appeal today, with all earnest- 
ness, and with all the forcefulness at my 
command: “Will you Democratic leaders 
tell me what you propose to do so that 
I may reply to my constituents?” 

Our people should understand the mi- 
nority position. We greatly desire some 
action which will be really effective. The 
country is in a grievous state. I think of 
the story of the head of an organization 
who could not use certain music or hire 
certain musicians who had applied. 
When asked about this, with a shake of 
his poor, little head, he replied, “Petrillo, 
Petrillo, Petrillo.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from Massachusetts 
has expired. 


CONGRESS SHOULD GO TO WORK 


Mr.GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, the other 
day the papers came out with a picture 
of the House when it reconvened, and 
that picture showed there were only a 
few Members present. I happened to be 
one of them, but that is not what I want 
to talk about. The people in the gallery 
may be wondering why we are fooling 
away our time, twiddling our thumbs. 
It is because the administration is on 
strike. It does not bring anything in 
here and it does not give the Congress 
anything to do. 

I received a letter from a fellow in the 
merchant marine who is in China now. 
He talked about hauling a lot of dead 
soldiers over to Guadalcanal and burying 
them. While they were handling the 
boxes, one box broke open and three 
bodies fell out. This man told how these 
soldiers were buried and stated: 

I have an idea if the strikers back in 
America could see the miles of little white 
crosses over here they might go to work. 


That might be something for the ad- 
ministration leaders to think about. I 
am ready to go to work and I will vote 
for any legislation they propose if it 
makes labor unions and leaders respon- 
sible and recognizes the rights of em- 

- ployers, the public; and men who. want 
to work. 
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The SPEAKER protempore. The time 
of the gentleman from Pennsylvania has 
expired. 
¢ LEGISLATION 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 


for 1 minute and to revise and extend my ~ 


remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, may I 
have the attention of the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Brown] who attacked Presi- 
dent Truman a while ago because he had 
not told the Congress what to do. 

That is not the President’s job. The 
President reports to the House on the 
state of the Union and it is the duty of 
the Congress to legislate for the Ameri- 
can people. So far as I am concerned, I 
am ready to do that now. 

It is not the duty of the President to 
tell Congress what to do. 

There is a bill before the Rules Com- 
mittee now to permit every ex-service- 
man to work without having to pay trib- 
ute and I am going to ask the gentleman 
from Ohio, who is a member of the Rules 
Committee, to bring that bill out and 
let.us pass it now. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. To which bill 
does the gentleman refer? 

Mr. RANKIN. That is the bill to per- 
mit an ex-serviceman to work without 
having to pay tribute to a labor union or 
to anybody else. The first freedom is 
the freedom to work for our daily bread 
without having to pay tribute. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. May I answer 
the gentleman? 

Mr. RANKIN. Let me say another 
thing. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. The gentleman 
has asked me a question. 

Mr. RANKIN. I only have a minute. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Let me say to 
the gentleman that I will vote to bring 
that bill out. 

Mr. RANKIN. I know that. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. And I will be 
glad to vote to bring out the FEPC bill 
too. 

Mr. RANKIN. The gentleman is 
wrong there. 

That is one of the most dangerous 
pieces of communistic legislation that 
has ever been proposed, and if the people 
of Ohio knew what it means they would 
oppose it almost unanimously. 

Mr. Speaker, we do not need any fact- 
finding bodies or any fact-finding com- 
missions. We already know the facts. 
What we need in Congress is the wis- 
dom, the judgment, and the courage to 
legislate for all the American people. 

We went over to the Library of Con- 
gress yesterday to hear the facts about 
the Army and Navy. We found out what 
we already knew. 

The Congress knows the facts about 
conditions in this country now. It is our 
duty to legislate. Let us bring out and 
pass some legislation that will guarantee 
to the American people their freedom to 
work without having to pay tribute, and 
save the country from being harassed 
by these unnecessary strikes—which in 
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my opinion are going to do infinite harm 
to the rank and file of organized labor. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Mississippi 
has expired. 
Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Minnesota? 
There was no objection. 
Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, it may not be the duty of the 
President to tell the Congress what to 
do, but it is the duty of the President 
to settle this meat strike so that the peo- 
ple of the country will be able to buy 
meat from here on. 
Congress does not administer or exe- 
cute laws. That is the constitutional 
duty of the President and his executive 
agencies. 
While members of the CIO and other 
labor organizations pay lip service to the 
OPA, the present meat strike is in fact 
a strike against the Truman administra- 
tion’s policies as administered by the 
OPA. Last June the administration 
recognized that slaughterers of livestock 
were losing money on their slaughter- 
ing operations, and the Barkley-Bates 
amendment to the OPA law was ap- 
proved. This amendment, although not 
carried out by the OPA, provided for re- 
imbursement out of subsidies for the 
losses sustained by packers on cattle and 
hogs, and it is therefore quite apparent 
that if the slaughterers of livestock are 
to increase wage scales the OPA must 
increase meat prices. The OPA has re- 
fused to grant such an increase, and I 
assume that the action of this agency 
is under the direction of President Tru- 
man. Reliable authorities and statis- 
ticians state that if the wholesale price 
of meat is increased one-half cent per 
pound wages for labor in the plants can 
be increased 1742 cents per hour. 
If the packing strike is not promptly 
settled, a vicious and Nation-wide black 
market in meat will soon appear, and 
people who patronize the black market 
will pay more than a dollar a pound for 
their meat. Much of the meat slaugh- 
tered for the black market will be un- 
sanitary and possibly diseased. The ef- 
fect will be far-reaching, and I predict 
that the black market in meat: will out- 
strip the bootlegging operations of the 
prohibition days. 
I am told by Army authorities that 
there is a short supply of meat for the 
men in the armed forces. The strike 
will force our men in the Army and Navy 
to go without meat. Our leaders have 
made commitments of meat to the hun- 
gry people of the world. These commit- 
ments will now be canceled. One hun- 
dred and thirty-five million Americans in 
this country also demand meat. Their 
supplies will be cut off within the next 
week. The farmers who have hogs and 
cattle ready for market will suffer tre- 
mendous damage because of scarcity of 
feed and changes in grade, 
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Mr. President, it is up to you to act. 
The responsibility is yours, and I am 
making this statement to give the Ameri- 
can people the reasons why they will not 
be able to secure meat. 

b ask 


sent two messages to the Congress and 
one general appeal to the public in which 
he made clear the legislation which he 
recommended and urged of enactment. 
In view of the fact that the committees 
have before them several of the bills 
which he recommended, no time has 


could and should have proceeded in 
considering these measures. 

Mr. Speaker, without having consulted 
with the President for the reasons for 
the delay in sending the messages to 
the Congress, I can say that he aims to 
bring about the settlement of the pend- 
ing discord between industry and labor 
and thus eliminate the pending strikes, 
not only in the interest of industry and 
labor but in the interest of the entire 
Nation. 

The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
RANKIN] again has attacked the labor 
leaders and has charged them with being 
responsible for the strikes. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I will not yield, Mr. 
Speaker. The gentleman’s record is an 
answer to his statement. 

I do not recollect the gentleman’s 
exact language and therefore cannot 
quote him, but I can say to him notwith- 
standing his abuse that if he personally 
knew or was acquainted with these labor 
leaders, many of whom I have met per- 
sonally, he would find that they are gen- 
tlemen and patriots. True, their aim is 
to aid the cause of labor, but I have never 
heard the gentleman from Mississippi 
say anything about the industrial lead- 
ers who have accumulated from twenty- 


war and who have refused, notwith- 
standing their tremendous profits, to ad- 
just and agree to a small increase in 
wages so that the laboring man and his 
family could live and exist decently, es- 
pecially in view of the fact of the ever- 
increasing cost of living. . 
Mr. Speaker, the facts are that the pay 
envelopes since the end of the war have 
been reduced from 30 to 40 percent be- 
cause of the reduction of the 48-hour 
week to a 40-hour week and the elimina- 
tion of overtime. 

Labor has agreed to the recommenda- 
tion of the fact-finding committee while 


six to thirty billions of dollars during the - 
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industry, on the other hand, has wilfully 
refused to comply, and if the real truth 
and facts be known, and I am sure that 
the gentleman from Mississippi must be 
aware of them, then industry is respon- 
sible for the strikes and not the labor 
leaders. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


next, at the conclusion of the legislative 
progra:n of the day and following any 
special orders heretofore entered, I may 
be permitted to address the House for 
20 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? | 

There was no. objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the several gen- 
tlemen to whom I shall yield may have 
permission to extend their remarks and 
that the gentleman from Utah [Mr. 
Rosinson] and the gentleman from 
Washington {[Mr. Horan] may be per- 
mitted to extend their remarks at the 
point at which I will recognize them. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. HtnsHaw] is 
recognized for 1 hour. 


COMMEMORATING THE TWENTY-FIPTH 
ANNIVERSARY OF THE FOUNDING OF 
THE UNITED STATES JUNIOR CHAMBER 
OF COMMERCE 


Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked for this special order in order to 
permit Members of the House to join in 
commemorating the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the founding of the United 
States Junior Chamber of Commerce. 

When a group of more than 100,000 
young men volunteer to work together 
unselfishly for the improvement of their 
communities, they deserve special notice. 
Such a group is the United States Junior 
Chamber of Commerce. This present 
year marks the observance of their silver 
anniversary, 25 years of work for the 
good of their communities, the State, and 
the Nation. 

It is fitting that we recognize the con- 
tribution to the national welfare these 
young men are making in more than 
1,000 of our towns and cities. From 
these young men boils a stream of worth- 
while projects, each offering greater hap- 
piness and well-being to our citizens. 

Over 1,000 local organizations are af- 
filiated to compose the United States 
Junior Chamber of Commerce. Each of 
them is autonomous in its operation. 

Through the national body, ideas are 
exchanged, local activity is stimulated, 
and new projects are developed. The 
amazing thing about the junior chamber 
is that it has grown entirely without 
the help of a paid organizer. Every 
worker, except the clerical and over-all 
administrative staff, contributes his time 
on a volunteer basis. And there is the 
secret of its success. Energy, enthu- 
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siasm, and action—these three are the 
basic elements from which the move- 
ment has grown. 

These hundred thousand young men 
believe that by working together unsel- 
fishly, by giving their time and energy, 
they can improve the welfare of our Na- 
tion. They call themselves the Jaycees. 

And who are these young men? He is 
the young fellow who just opened the fill- 
ing staiion on your corner, the young 
labor leader who lives across the hall, the 
truck driver who hauled your trunk this 
Christmas, the new history teacher in the 
high school. They are manufacturers, 
mill hands, lawyers, and janitors. They 
are young America climbing the exciting 
ladder to achievement. They are the 
leaders of tomorrow, 21 through 35 years 
of age, in search of the future. They are 
every color, every race, every creed. The 
Jaycees only ask that each member serve 
the community for betterment of its wel- 
fare. 

The armed services called half the 
membership to duty, but despite that, the 
call of the Jaycees to community-minded 
men was so strong. the United States 
Junior Chamber of Commerce more than 
doubled its number of members in the 
past 18 months. 

During the war, the junior chambers 
of commerce won multiple citations from 
the Treasury Department for enthusias- 
tically boosting the bond drives. It piled 
huge mountains of paper, tin, scrap metal 
and clothing. Its members gave gallons 
of blood to the blood banks and found the 
services of countless other donors. Its 
™men sparked the local drives for the Red 
Cross, War Chest, USO, and every other 
worthy war agency. The Navy Depart- 
ment gave them special permission to 
adopt LST craft. The war effort found 
them in the front overseas and back 
home. The war towns of Oak Ridge, 
Tennessee and Pasco, Washington, 
learned to accept their voluntary public 
service. 

Today, these hundred thousand eagerly 
face another 25 years ready to give 
even greater service in a peacetime 
America. They are developing long- 
range community projects led by men 
who have many years of Jaycee accom- 
plishment behind them: Their projects 
include agriculture, Americanism, avia- 
tion, public health, public safety, fire pre- 
vention, youth welfare, sports, recreation, 
and physical fitness, community face- 
lifting, and Christmas activities. But 
more important than all are the three 
points of special emphasis the Jaycees 
are working at the hardest—veterans’ 
assistance, governmental affairs and in- 
ternational relations. 

Because the junior chamber of com- 
merce operates for all young men, it is 
unique among American institutions. 
Its principal contribution to the national 
welfare is found in its training of lead- 
ers—in its urge to awaken a sense of 
responsibility in every young man to pub- 
lic affairs. How? By actually training 
them in a panorama of projects—offer- 
ing a complete business education to 
every participant. Every project re- 
quires planning, financing, labor rela- 
tions, public relations, and accounting. 
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Every member must resign on his thir- 
ty-sixth birthday. Because that rule is 
rigidly enforced, there is a constant flow 
of leadership. Daily new opportunities 
become available to the young men of 
those communities served by a junior 
chamber of commerce organization. 

An organization that so appeals to the 
good motives of every young man cannot 
long be kept in America alone. The 
mother group of the United States has 
founded flourishing organizations in 
Canada, the British Isles, Belgium, 
France, Switzerland, South Africa, New 
Zealand, Australia, and all of Central 
America and most of th'e South American 
countries. These young men, together 
with their American brothers, are work- 
ing daily to establish true international 
friendship based upon mutual service to 
others. They are united in a common 
basis of understanding each other’s 
ideals and objectives. 

To present a graphic picture of what 
the United States Junior Chamber of 
Commerce is accomplishing in America, 
we will ask some of our distinguished 
colleagues to present a condensed report 
from several representative States. 

Mr. Speaker, I now have the honor of 
yielding to the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. SPARKMAN]. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, when 
the war thinned the ranks of the junior 
chamber of commerce in Alabama, the 
few members who remained at home as- 
sumed added responsibilities and kept 
moving ahead. Those few were more 
active for community good than ever 
before. They sponsored canteens for 
the servicemen; they formed teen-age 
clubs which they financed and super- 
vised; they established blood banks and 
kept them filled; scrap drives were regu- 
lar events. They did all this without 
neglecting their usual splendid projects 
of safety, fire prevention, Americanism, 
agriculture, and other peacetime activi- 
ties. Every war bond drive in Alabama 
found the Jaycees out in front. Because 
of their constant activity, they have 
earned the respect of every citizen in 
Alabama. 

Alabama fully expects that her leaders 
of the future will in a large number have 
been trained for leadership in the jun- 
ior chamber of cofmmerce. In the jun- 
ior chamber they will have had the expe- 
rience of giving and taking, of success 
and failure, and always the growing in- 
terest and enthusiasm for the welfare of 
their communities, their State, and their 
Nation. Gentlemen, I pay tribute to 
this energetic, fearless, serious-minded 
group of young American men. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, I now 
yield to the distinguished gentleman 
from Arizona {[Mr. Murpocx]. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, it 
would be impossible for me to properly 
eulogize the junior chamber of com- 
merce in the State of Arizona adequately 
in the time that I should take. I will 
use the few moments allotted to me to 
do one thing, to point out the splendid 
work done by the junior chambers of 
commerce at Phoenix and Tucson in 
Arizona at Christmastime last month. 
You will remember that hundreds of 
thousands of GI’s from the South Pacific 
area were piled up on the west coast a 
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few days before the holidays and were 
seeking to get home to many points in 
the interior by Christmas. The chances 
were slim for most of them that they 
could make it because transportation was 
tangled and inadequate. 

The junior chamber of commerce at 
Phoenix and also at Tucson, prompted by 
patriotic helpfulness and the holiday 
spirit, assembled a group of men who 
were willing to give up their own Christ- 
mastime. They got airplanes, automo- 
biles, and even jeeps and war trucks, as 
well as school busses, and drivers willing 
to make up to 1,200-mile trips if neces- 
sary, to go out to the coast to gather up 
those home-hungry GI’s and bring them 
in. That is what they did, and I want 
to pay tribute to them for that good turn. 
Probably about 200 Arizona GI’s will 
long remember it. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, I now 
yield to the gentleman from Arkansas 
{Mr. Harris]. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
distinct privilege to participate in this 
program and pay tribute to a fine group 
of young men in America for their out- 
standing contribution to the Nation’s 
welfare on this twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the United States Junior Chamber of 
Commerce. It is with peculiar pride that 
I speak on this occasion because I am a 
charter member of the junior chamber 
of commerce in my home town of El 
Dorado, Ark. One of the most outstand- 
ing and cherished experiences of my 
life was when I was given a lifetime hon- 
orary membership of that organization. 

The history of the junior chamber of 
commerce in Arkansas is rich in the ac- 
complishments of peacetime projects and 
wartime services. The Arkansas mem- 
bers have contributed much to the ad- 
vancement of our State. Their activi- 
ties are well known, with high aims, 
splendid objectives, and noble achieve- 
ments. 

Arkansas has the distinction of hav- 
ing produced one of the most outstand- 
ing national presidents of the United 
States Junior Chamber of Commerce— 
past President Bill Shepherd of Pine 
Bluff, who served fearlessly and nobly 
this great organization in 1942 and 1943. 

I believe that in the next 10 years, the 
United States will become more and 
more young-man conscious largely 
through the growing efforts of the 
junior chamber of commerce. It will 
search out, train, and publicize young 
men, teaching them to become leaders 
in their own communities. 

I, therefore, predict for both our State 
of Arkansas and the Nation a continued 
growth in youthful leadership, led by the 
great unselfish group of 100,000 young 
men working together for the welfare of 
their communities—the United States 
Junior Chamber of Commerce. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, I now 
yield to the gentleman from Florida (Mr. 
PETERSON]. 

Mr. PETERSON of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, the Florida Junior Chamber of 
Commerce did not wait for President 
Truman’s plea, “Let’s all get back to 
work.” Florida Jaycees had been doubly 
busy during the war, and before it ended 
were already facing the challenge of a 
“young man’s world” and of their young, 
vigorous, growing State. 
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From Pensacola to Key West and from 
the Atlantic to the Gulf of Mexico, junior 
chamber of commerce organizations in 
virtually every city are in the forefront 
of aggressive civic and business progress. 
They are maintaining the pace of the 
fastest growing State in the Union and 
making that growth mean the most to a 
happy, prosperous, busy people. 

The most significant project to which 
nearly 10,000 Florida Junior Chamber 
members are devoting their time is the 
welcoming of thousands of young ex- 
servicemen into the junior chamber of 
commerce—the only young men’s organ- 
ization which offers them a complete field 
of civic training and community service. 
As just one example of this welcome, the 
West Palm Beach Junior Chamber pro- 
vided $10,000 worth of refreshments to 
more than 50,000 servicemen on troop 
trains passing there during the first 100 
days after VJ-day—and the club did not 
have to solicit a single donation to make 
this possible. 

On the State Jaycee theme that “All 
Florida is one big neighborhood,” prac- 
tically every club in the State joined with 
the Winter Haven Junior Chamber in its 
annual tangerine festival, providing na- 
tional promotion of Florida’s incompar- 
able citrus products. The Orlando Jun- 
ior Chamber’s national Professional 
Golfers’ Association Tournament and 
Fort Myer’s Edison Festival of Light are 
only two of many Jaycee-sponsored en- 
tertainment events for visitors and resi- 
dents. Lakeland Jaycees also recently 
conducted a very successful rodeo. 

Florida Jaycees have never forgotten 
that the foundation of our national heri- 
tage is democratic freedom. That is why 
the Key West Junior Chamber has taken 
the leadership in obtaining a new regis- 
tration of voters and the installation of 
voting machines in all elections. Florida 
Jaycees know the importance of a sound 
youth in the Nation. The Pensacola 
Junior Chamber has just completed a 
successful campaign for wholesome, seg- 
regated quarters for juvenile delinquents. 

These are just a few of the most recent 
concrete achievements of the Florida 
junior chambers of commerce. They are 
achievements that justify the declara- 
tion of the Florida Jaycees that “Ours is 
an organization of young men of ideas, 
ideals, and action.” 

The Jaycees of Florida have been very 
helpful to me and cooperative on all 
worthy public matters, and I am glad to 
pay public tribute and personal appre- 
ciation to them. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Georgia (Mr. 
Pace]. 

Mr. PACE. Mr. Speaker, the young 
men of Georgia are contributing to the 
upbuilding of their State, their Nation, 
and the advancement of international 
friendships, through the cooperative ef- 
forts made possible in the junior cham- 
ber of commerce. 

With a membership of about 2,000 the 
28 chapters in Georgia are in the fore- 
front of every movement for civic better- 
ment and community improvement. 
With the zeal, courage, and energy so 
abundant in young men, they offer a 
quality of leadership that is sure to prove 
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to be of enormous value to our State and 
Nation. 

They are interested in good govern- 
ment and in efficient administration. 
They took a leading part in the recent 
adoption of a new constitution for our 
State and will lead in other efforts for the 
progress of Georgia. 

With about a half of their members 
in the services during the war they natu- 
rally have more than the ordinary inter- 
est in the welfare of the returning vet- 
erans. Besides their interest in the care 
and comfort of the veteran, and in the 
protection of the dependents of those 
who gave their lives for our country, they 
are now formulating plans for an elabo- 
rate memorial park in honor of those 
who offered and those who gave. 

Those who were denied the privilege 
of serving their country in the armed 
forces were, nevertheless, of great serv- 
ice in the fight for freedom. Every bond 
drive, every blood bank, every canteen 
program, every scrap drive, and every 
other war program on the home front, 
received the enthusiastic support of the 
Jaycees. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, I now 
yield to the distinguished gentleman 
from Idaho (Mr. DworsHaxk). 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to participate in this tribute to 
the National Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce, at the request of President Leo 
Bodine, of the Idaho unit, and also on 
behalf of my asSociate, the gentleman 
from Idaho (Mr. Wuire}], who has been 
unavoidably detained in the State of 
Idaho. 

I believe one of the most critical needs 
of our Nation today is for enlightened, 
aggressive, resourceful leadership. I 
certainly believe the junior chamber of 
commerce is doing a magnificent work 
along this particular line. In Idaho they 
have an outstanding organization, with 
local units scattered througout the 
State. I have unlimited confidence in 
the ability of the eleven units in Idaho to 
support aggressively the program which 
is being sponsored by the national organ- 
ization. One of the outstanding, and 
certainly one of the most commendable, 
activities of the junior chambers of 
commerce in Idaho has been a continu- 
ous yearly safety program that lays heavy 
stress on the importance of guarding life 
and property against accidents. Just re- 
cently, the Jaycees of Idaho have been 
promoting a State-wide brake and head- 
light testing project to reduce automo- 
bile mishaps. 

Everyone in the State is watching the 
junior chamber of commerce drive to 
reduce the number of range fires that 
yearly have destroyed acres of good range 
grasses. Their effort is called the Keep 
Idaho Green program. 

Last year the Jaycees managed the 
drive to raise money within the State for 
the national fund combating cancer. In 
1946 the Idaho Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce will again take care of the solici- 
tation. 

In all these projects undertaken by the 
Idaho Junior Chamber of Commerce the 
organization has never lost sight of its 
aim to train the young men of the State 
in civic leadership, to encourage them to 
participate actively in the affairs of the 
community, State, and Nation, and to 
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stimulate the discussion and careful con- 
sideration of the problems facing young 
men today. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Mlinois [Mr. 
DirkKsENn]. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, during 
the past few years, we folk of Illinois 
have been hearing more than ever about 
the junior chamber of commerce. The 
20 junior chambers scattered throughout 
the State have done outstanding things 
for the welfare of their communities. 
Take East St. Louis, for instance. The 
Jaycees there started a youth project 
that was handled so well and became so 
popular everyone there is acquainted 
with it. To reduce juvenile delinquency, 
they organized baseball leagues for the 
boys of the city. It caught on magnifi- 
cently and that baseball project has be- 
come one of the finest of its kind in the 
country. The players that have been 
produced are so adept that the project 
has even caught the interest of the big 
leagues. 

When the veterans first began to come 
home after VE-day, they were confused 
by the many agencies existing to help 
them, which were scattered all over town. 
If he wanted help on finding a job, he 
would go to one place; for a place to live, 
another; for questions about his pension, 
to a third. You can guess what organ- 
ization decided to do something about 
that—the junior chamber of commerce. 
The wide-awake young fellows who make 
up the Peoria chapter in Illinois were 
instrumental in persuading the city to 
establish one central bureau in which all 
the agencies to help the veteran were 
centralized. So successful was the idea 
that it became known as the Peoria plan 
and has now gained recognition all over 
the Nation. In fact, the officers of the 
United States Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce arranged for the present Illinois 
State president to be sent all over the 
country to explain the plan and assist 
other cities to set up similar facilities for 
their returning servicemen. 

For those two things alone, gentlemen, 
sponsored by young men in Illinois, I am 
happy to call attention to the fine 
achievements of the junior chamber of 
commerce in this country. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
Mappen). 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, Indiana 
Jaycees are making leadership training 
their most emphasized theme. Last July 
they had held an executive leadership- 
training school at the State university. 
Young men were taught some of the fun- 
damentals needed by the executive of 
any organization. Since then many of 
these men have been appointed to head 
various State junior chamber commit- 
tees. Their leadership potential is be- 
ing developed by actual use—in the In- 
diana Junior Chamber of Commerce. 
Today, more than ever, young men of 
Indiana realize they must be the leaders 
of tomorrow. They must begin their 
preparation now. That’s the reason the 
junior chambers of commerce in Indiana 
have made “leadership training” the 
theme of their activity this past year. 

The junior chamber young men in In- 
diana have launched another project 
which is rather unusual. Not long ago 
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they discovered through a survey that an 
astoundingly large proportion of citizens 
have only a small conception of the mean- 
ing behind Independence Day. Few 
knew very much about the birth of this 
country. 

The Jaycees believed that this coun- 
try’s independence was of such great con- 
sequence it deserved more than a mere 
de, of celebration. Under the leader- 
ship of the Hammond Junior Chamber, 
the State body launched a campaign to 
celebrate Independence Week, which 
comes to a climax on the Pourth of July. 
The idea seems to be spreading through- 
out the Nation. To my mind this proj- 
ect of the Indiana junior chambers of 
commerce may prove to have the great- 
est influence for national good. Gary 
and East Chicago Jaycees have also con- 
tributed greatly: in services during our 
war period and cooperated in all worth- 
while civic projects. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
DOLLIvER}. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Speaker, I join 
with other Members of Congress in pay- 
ing tribute to the United States Junior 
Chamber of Commerce. There have been 
chapters of this notable organization in 
the State of Iowa for more than 20 yéars 
to my own personal knowledge. 

The junior chamber of commerce has 
served well in the various communities 
where it has chapters in our State. Its 
most notable work has been in develop- 
ment of leadership in business and public 
affairs throughout the State. During the 
war period many of its activities were 
curtailed by reason of the fact that nu- 
merous members were in the armed serv- 
ices. Upor. their return they will resume 
their activities which have been so bene- 
ficial to their communities. 

It is expected that in 1946, the centen- 
nial year of Iowa, the junior chamber of 
commerce will take a leading part in 
promoting community and State-wide 
observances of the one hundredth birth- 
day of our State. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
CoLE]. 

Mr. COLE of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, it 
was only 13 years ago that the young 
men of Kansas organized their first 
junior chamber of commerce, back in 
1932. In the short time since then, 25 
chambers have been established in the 
State. Kansas, which has always been a 
leader, now has more than 4,000 young 
men—all of them tomorrow’s leaders— 
active in the junior chamber of com- 
merce. 

Every one of the 25 Kansas groups has 
worked terrifically hard the last 4 years 
boosting war bond sales, collecting fats, 
gathering old clothing for United Na- 
tions Relief, and doing all they could to 
help entertain servicemen on leave. 
Kansas young men of the junior chamber 
secured huge funds for the use of the 
Red Cross, the fight against .infantile 
paralysis, the community chests, and the 
War Fund. 

It is because these young men have 
been so active in making Kansas a bet- 
ter place to live, in really accomplishing 
constructive goodness, that their mem- 
bership has rapidly increased from year 
to year. That is the reason that the 
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Jaycee organization remains one of the 
outstanding young men’s groups in the 
State and the Nation. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Michigan (Mr. 
CRAWFORD]. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, in 
Michigan we have 30 junior chambers 
of commerce. One of these is located 
in my home town of Saginaw and is a 
live-wire organization, so I am familiar 
with what they are doing. Every single 
one of them is working hard on the com- 
munity problems of juvenile welfare, 
governmental! affairs, the returning vet- 
erans, tax education, public safety, pub- 
lic health, and aviation. 

The project Michigan is most proud of, 
however, is the Percy Jones. Hospital 
fund. Junior chambers all over Mich- 
igan have conducted successful fund- 
raising campaigns to provide special 
services and equipment for. the disabled 
veterans at Percy Jones. That fund has 
given the men_.a.speedboat for the Gull 
Lake Annex at Percy Jones, a new. wire 
recorder, athletic. equipment, and this 
fall enabled the disabled veterans to see 
the world series baseball game in De- 
troit and the football games at both the 
University of Michigan and Notre Dame. 
The Jaycees in Michigan intend to re- 
member the disabled soldiers at Percy 
Jones. 

Within recent months many outstand- 
ing activities have been sponsored by 
Michigan Jaycees. Halloween parties 
have been held for the children, a State 
fire-prevention week has been projected, 
recreational centers for young people 
have been inaugurated, town meetings 
for the discussion of community prob- 
lems have been begun. The Jaycees of 
Michigan are working hard to improve 
the welfare of all citizens and are doing 
all they can to improve the lot of the 
returning veteran. Michigan has been 
so active in veterans’. affairs that the 
United States Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce has selected a Michigan man to 
head its veterans’ affairs committee, and 
another Michigan Jaycee is a national 
vice president in charge of veterans’ 
affairs. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
Jupp]. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, Minnesota 
can speak with authority about the 
junior chamber of commerce move- 
ment, It is one of the most active States 
in the organization. There are 47 active 
junior chambers in Minnesota alone. On 
a State-wide basis they have conducted 
a safety program which will reach every 
school child in the State. They have 
launched a campaign to sponsor legis- 
lation which will provide minimum 
health standards for the food stores of 
the State. They are launching this year 
a dynamic campaign to “sell Minnesota 
to Minnesotans.” Every Jaycee chapter 
in the State is conducting an agricultur- 
al project, and their veterans’ program is 
felt and-appreciated in every community. 

The Jaycee members in Duluth are 
building a ski slide and tow; Blue Earth 
has raised $50,000 for a municipal hospi- 
tal; Pipestone has taken full responsi- 
bility for its youth athletic program. 
Half the State chapters are sponsoring 
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Boy Scout troops. All of them aelped 
immeasurably in the war drives. 

All this is just a brief synopsis of Jay- 
cee activity in my State of Minnesota. 
You may be sure the Minnesota Junior 
Chamber is justifying its existence by 
participating in every kind of construc- 
tive project. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentieman from Mississippi [Mr. 
WHITTEN]. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, we do 
well to pay tribute to the United States 
Junior Chamber of Commerce and the 
various State Jaycee organizations of 
which it is constituted. The junior 
chamber of commerce in my State of 
Mississippi has rendered a splendid serv- 
ice to the State and Nation since its or- 
ganization. While this service has 
meant much to our State and Nation, 
one of the greatest advantages which has 
come from this splendid organization is 
the training in leadership in civic affairs 
which the members of the junior chan- 
ber of commerce have received. Once 
@ member of the junior chamber of com- 
merce, always a man with civic pride and 
interest in the welfare and promotion of 
the community, State, and Nation. 

During the war the Mississippi Junior 
Chamber of Commerce and its members 
assisted in putting over bond drives and 
have now subscribed to war bonds for a 
Jaycee war memorial fund for the young 
men of America who gave their lives in 
World War II. Canteens were set up 
during the war, and way. stations for 
traveling servicemen. The organization 
has interested itself in the creation of a 
4-year medical. college and _ hospital 
within the State of Mississippi. On Jan- 
uary 20, 1946, a group of men over 35 
years of age will select the outstanding 
young man of Jaycee age, 21-to 35, as a 
winner of the distinguished service 
award for the State of Mississippi: This 
distinetion. will go to someone who -de- 
serves it.. The fact that such a-practice 
has started will serve as an added incen- 
tive to the young men of my State and 
will result in the furtherance of civic 
well-being. 

Mr. Speaker, I am proud of the United 
States Junior Chamber of Commerce 
and of the Jaycees of my State and the 
splendid young men who are identified 
with the organization, as well as those 
who have grown up through it. To the 
members of this organization we look for 
leadership and guidance in the present 
and in the years to come. My oppor- 
tunity to observe the benefits of member- 
ship in the Jaycees has been first-hand. 
It was my pleasure to serve as the first 
president of my local club at Charleston, 
Miss., in 1932. I have continuously been 
a member of the local club since that 
time, though inactive for the past few 
years, and nothing has given me more 
satisfaction, more pleasure, or a better 
opportunity to see the value to the indi- 
vidual to be derived from association 
with this splendid organization, with real 
benefits to city, State, and Nation from 
the work of the Jaycees. I am glad to 
pay tribute to the United States Junior 
Chamber of Commerce and to the Mis- 
sissippi Jaycees, a worthy part:of that 
organization, with a record of real 
achievements. 
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Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
SHorrT]. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, Missouri, 
Mother of the West, is proud to be the 
birthplace of the junior chamber of 
commerce movement. It was born in 
1915 in St. Louis, and its father was 
Henry Giessenbier. His idea was to 
train young men for civic leadership, and 
that has been the theme of all the junior 
chambers of commerce in Missouri. 
Last year they were busy with youth 
welfare work, and they sponsored Boy 
Scout troops. Playground projects were 
built throughout the State. The Mis- 
souri Jaycees led the get-out-the-vote 
campaign. An active State-wide com- 
mittee carried on public forum discus- 
sions on Missouri's recently adopted new 
constitution. Public health programs 
were established and a 4-year drive 


_against venereal disease completed. 


The Missouri Jaycees are increasing 
rapidly and expect to soon create 30 more 


. junior chambers, increasing the number 
_of members. to 5,000 young men. Hail 


to the-junior chambers of commerce 


‘throughout the ‘country which are 
_making such a magnificent contribution 


to — citizenship and good govern- 
ment. 

Mr, HINSHAW, Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Nebraska [{Mr. 
STEFAN}. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
mighty happy about what the Nebraska 
Junior Chamber of Commerce is doing 
for the folks in my State.. As you know, 
Nebraska is an agricuitural State, so it 
is agriculture that the Jaycees have 
been stressing. In Fremont, for in- 
stance, the junior chamber young men 
wished to enliven the interest among the 


-4-H youngsters in raising good-blooded 


cattle. And here’s- what those fellows 
did. They bought 20 pedigreed calves in 


. Wisconsin and gave them away in Ne- 


braska to the young 4-H people who 
qualified for the awards. Those boys 
and girls raised the calves themselves. 
When their animals had matured, the 
first-born calf was given back to the 
Jaycees who in turn gave it away to an- 
other deserving farm boy or girl who 
would raise it to maturity. 

The junior chamber of commerce 
young men in Lincoln last year spon- 
sored a 4-H Ciub show featuring baby 
beeves and awarded $5,000 in prizes. 
They also put on a stirring horse show 
and gave the money they raised that way 
to the 4-H Clubs to be used as scholar- 
ship money to send deserving farm boys 
and girls to college. 

If my constituents had more such 
organizations back home they would be 
mighty happy. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
RoceErs]. 

Mr. ROGERS of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, the junior chambers of com- 
merce of New York State have per- 
formed many valuable services during 
the war years. Their salvage cam- 
paigns, their work as war-bond sales- 
men, hospital aides, sponsors of youth 
centers; organizers of crop-corps pro- 
grams to help farmers and canners, con- 
ductors of fire prevention, public heaith, 
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and public safety campaigns, have all 
contributed to greater production, re- 
duction of waste, and safer living. 

The young men of the Empire State 
have been first to recognize their obli- 
gation of citizenship through their or- 
ganization of schools to study the opera- 
tions of government. They have real- 
ized that understanding and helpfulness 
are more productive of good govern- 
ment than neglect and criticism. 

With the junior chambers of the Ca- 
nadian Province of Ontario they have 
carried on joint projects, have met and 
worked together, and have accepted the 
chief officer of each upon the executive 
board of the other, to show that young 
men of different countries, working with 
each other, can produce an atmosphere 
of international trust and cooperation. 

As their members from all walks of 
life return from military service, the 
junior chambers of commerce of New 
York State will add to all others 
throughout the country its representa- 
tive voice of young men, seeking a better 
community in which to live, and a Na- 
tion united in the quest for lasting peace 
and an honorable and prosperotis life 
for all its citizens. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the distinguished gentleman from 
North Dakota (Mr. Rospertson]. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota. 
Mr. Speaker, I am very happy on this 
occasion to join in this commemoration 
of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
United States Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce, and I am glad to speak at the 
request of the president of the State of 
North Dakota branch, Mr. Anderson, on 
behalf of the young men who have taken 
such an active part and who give much 
promise to the people of North Dakota 
in the days to come. 

For the past 10 years, clear across 
North Dakota from Grand Forks and 
Fargo to Williston and Dickinson, the 
active young men of the junior chamber 
of commerce have been servihg their 
communities to improve the general wel- 
fare of the people and develop leadership 
among the men within its own ranks, 
There has scarcely been a single project 
anywhere in the State that the Jaycees 
have not rallied to, if it were in the public 
good. The junior chamber men in Bis- 
marck have built a large-size band shell 
for the town. In Jamestown they ar- 
ranged an airport dedication that was 
attended by 35,000 people. The Jay- 
cees of Grand Forks sponsored an un- 
usually successful blood-donors’ clinic. 
The members of the Fargo chapter have 
developed an effective water safety pro- 
gram. In Mohall, they are planning a 
fine new hospital. The young fellows in 
Mott are promoting a new Federal build- 
ing. Up in Bottineau the junior cham- 
ber is promoting a winter-sports building. 

There are scores of achievements I 
might read to you, but the point I want 
to make is this: These young men who 
give freely of their time and their effort, 
and often of their money, are working 
for only two purposes, and both of them 
fine—to help the welfare of their com- 
munities, State, and Nation, and develop 
civic leadership among themselves. Gen- 
tlemen, we are fortunate to have them. 
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Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, I now 
yield to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
BENDER]. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, in Ohio 
the junior chamber of commerce has 45 
local organizations with 4,000 members. 
Those 45 junior chambers have already 
sponsored 22 youth centers. I firmly be- 
lieve one of the big reasons Ohio has a 
low rate of juvenile delinquency is be- 
cause of activity such as this by the Jay- 
cees. For the usual vandalism of Hal- 
loween, they have substituted organized 
entertainment full of good fun and value. 

The committee on veterans’ service 
furnished radios for all the disabled vet- 
erans in Fletcher General Hospital. The 
young men of the Columbus Junior 
Chamber have remodeled and are fur- 
nishing two houses on the Ohio State 
University campus for returning veterans 
who wish to continue their education. 
Portsmouth is operating a veterans’ 
center which has won the praise of all its 
citizens. 

Each junior chamber in the State has 
@ well-organized committee on Ameri- 
canism, governmental affairs, and taxa- 
tion. They are a valuable addition to a 
State that for years has been proud of its 
local government. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, I now 


yield to the gentleman from Oregon [ Mr. 
STocKMAN]. 


Mr. STOCKMAN. Mr. Speaker, out 
in Oregon, the junior chambers are quite 
new. We have had them only a few 
years. Nevertheless the 14 chapters 
contain representatives from every in- 
dustry in the State of Oregon. In the 
few years they have been active, the 
young men of the junior chamber of 
commerce have won an important posi- 
tion for their organization within the 
State. 

Since the end of the war, the 14 cham- 
bers have turned from war activities to 
those of reconversion. In Eugene, for 
instance, the Jaycees are planning and 
sponsoring a housing show for early next 
spring. In Albany, the junior chamber 
of commerce has cooperated with the 
fire department to organize an extensive 
program for fire-prevention week. In 
Portland, during fire-prevention week, 
30 Jaycees went to all of the Portland 
schools and with the help of the local 
firemen; gave illustrated talks to the 
school children. They brought their 
project to a climax with an original mu- 
sical production, Follies of Fire, in which 
hundreds of Portland citizens partici- 
pated. 

In the brief span the junior chamber 
of commerce has been active in Oregon, 
the people of the State have learned to 
expect that-the Jaycee young men will 
be in the forefront of every community 
activity whose aim is to improve the wel- 
fare of the community and the State. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, I now 
yield to the gentleman from South 
Dakota [Mr. Cass]. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, South Dakota Jaycees are in 
close working contact with the State 4-H 
groups, too. This past year they spon- 
sored calf scrambles, assisted in county 
fairs, and pitched in to help the fight 
against. rodents and weeds. They were 
active, too, in the farm educational field. 
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Jaycees held farmers’ night programs, 
put on shows for the rural schools, and 
worked to impre-e the relationship be- 
tween city and. county. They even put 
on a horse show, which as some of you 
know, has a strong appeal for me. 

Young men of South Dakota’s junior 
chambers of commerce are also doing a 
worth-while thing in maintaining and 
operating youth canteens where children 
get off the streets and find wholesome 
surroundings in which to gather and 
have fun. They are also giving parties 
for orphan children and crippled children 
and assisting their institutions through 
gifts of work and money. 

The junior chamber members in South 
Dakota are busy helping to promote new 
community airports and modernize those 
already in existence. They have the fu- 
ture progress of their communities and 
State constantly before them. South 
Dakota is grateful to these young men in 
the junior chamber of commerce. May 
the next 25 years of their organization be 
as successful as the last. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, I now 
yield to the gentleman from Tennessee 
(Mr. Ear THMan ]. 

Mr. EARTHMAN. Mr. Speaker, it is 
not an easy matter to express with mere 
words the appreciation that Tennessee, 
as a State, has for the junior chamber of 
commerce as an organization. Though 
their ranks have been thinned during the 
war era, the 16 organizations throughout 
the State, with their 969 members, have 
exemplified the true “volunteer spirit” 
for which our State is so well known. 

The efforts of the members of the 
junior chamber of commerce have, to a 
large degree, made it cossible for our 
citizenship to be listed among the suc- 
cessful in pursuing the many war activi- 
ties. Throughout the critical years that 
we have just passed, this organization has 
taken the lead in many endeavors, such 
as the scrap drives, the war-bonds sales, 
the blood bank, as well as all other rela- 
tive undertakings. These young men, 
realizing that all citizens should exercise 
their right of franchise, made tremen- 
dous strides toward encouraging the peo- 
ple to qualify themselves for voting. At 
the present time each of their organiza- 
tions within the State is preparing a 
mammoth campaign to further develop 
our industrial life that full advantage 
might be taken of the facilities offered 
by the great Tennessee Valley Authority, 
and much is being done by them to draw 
the attention of the world to the vast 
beauties and the pleasures that can be 
enjoyed in the mountains and on the 
lakes of our State, and we join with the 
Nation today in paying tribute to the 
alert, aggresive, intelligent, and enthu- 
siastic march of progress of the junior 
chamber of commerce. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
GOSSETT} 


Mr. GOSSETT. Mr. Speaker, as a 
charter member of the junior chamber of 
commerce in my old home town of Ver- 
non, Tex., and later as a director of the 
Jaycees in my present home town of 
Wichita Falls, Tex., I deem it a priv- 
ilege to join others in paying tribute to 
this great organization on its twenty- 
fifth anniversary. 
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When the young men of Texas learned 
of Henry Giessenbier’s idea of the junior 
chamber of commerce movement, they 
jumped at the chance to cooperate. 
Dallas was the second city in the United 
States to form a junior chamber of com- 
merce. By 1920, their membership had 
skyrocketed to more than 1,800 members. 
By 1941 Texas could boast a membership 
of 92 junior chambers, the largest in the 
Nation. 

The Jaycees have done a lot for Texas. 
As energetic, foresighted, patriotic young 
men, they have always put their shoul- 
ders to the wheels of,civic progress and 
improvement. Their list of achieve- 
ments is too long to catalog. We will 
omit here their notable contributions, 
individualiy and collectively, to Amer- 
ica’s war program. Their peacetime ac- 
tivities have included numerous safety 
programs and campaigns to awaken civic 
consciousness. Sporting events of state- 
wide appeal have been instigated; com- 
munity chest drives and charities of all 
kinds have been promoted. Progress in 
fire prevention has been stimulated; city 
planning and beautification has been 
given diligent attention. At this time 
the national chairman of the Jaycee 
safety committee is a Texan who is do- 
ing an outstanding job. The national 
chairman of the Jaycee sports commit- 
tee is a Texan who is launching four Na- 
tion-wide sports tournaments. Their 
spirit of service is an antidote to that 
spirit of selfishness which at times 
threatens our national well-being. 

Mr. Speaker, in the future, as in the 
past, Texas Jaycees will remain alert and 
active in the promotion of the welfare of 
their communities, State, and Nation. 
For past achievements the junior cham- 
ber of commerce has our thanks and for 
the future our fondest hopes and best 
wishes. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Utah I[Mr. 
ROBINSON}. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. Mr. Speak- 
er, because the Utah junior chambers 
of commerce have repeatedly performed 
services for their communities which no 
other group could undertake, we are 
more than proud of them and we sin- 
cerely wish them well on their silver 
anniversary. Among their best pro- 
grams have been their Christmas activi- 
ties, city beautification, and American- 
ism projects. 

Three clubs have promoted the build- 
ing of hospitals, 14 clubs have sponsored 
community celebrations such as “onion 
day,” “cantaloupe day,” and others to 
promote the products and communities 
in which they are located. 

During the war, their greatest contri- 
‘bution has been in manpower, but those 
who remained at home sold hundreds of 
thousands of dollars in war _ bonds. 
They pushed drives for fat, paper, and 
old clothes. They aided the Red Cross 
and the war fund. They promoted and 
assisted servicemen’s centers. They won 
Nation-wide acclaim for their marine 
and WAC recruiting and their preinduc- 
tion training plans. 

The Utah junior chambers of com- 
merce are respected and honored by the 
people of Utah. I commend them for 
their fine work. 
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Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
BLanp]. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, we in Vir- 
ginia, are very proud of our junior 
chambers of commerce. Since the first 
chapter was formed in Norfolk 16 years 
ago we have watched with approval the 
extension of the movement into all of 
our principal cities and several of our 
counties. 

I have had the pleasure of working 
with the young men of the junior cham- 
ber on numerous occasions and have 
been impressed by their sincerity, and 
by the unselfish principles which moti- 
vate them; they exist solely for the pur- 
pose of community betterment. Iam im- 
pressed also by the untiring energy they 
display in the activation of their proj- 
ects, and by amazing versatility of proj- 
ects they pursue. Where some other 
civic clubs might be satisfied to conduct 
one program per year the Jaycees seem 
to have five or six ventures in operation 
at any given moment. 

Many of our most prominent Virgin- 
ians first became interested in civic af- 
fairs through their participation in the 
constructive projects of the junior 
chambers of commerce, Here they de- 
veloped their qualities of leadership; 
here they learned how to get things 
done. 

The accomplishments of the Virginia 
Jaycees are many and worthy. From 
Bristol to Hampton Roads, from Alex- 
andria to our southern border, these 
young men have made contributions to 
their communities—and to their State— 
which will stand as a lasting tribute to 
the efficacy of this great organization 
for the common good—the Virginia 
Junior Chamber of Commerce. 

The work of these young men is a good 
augury for the future, and now, more 
than at any time previously, we need 
them, and are comforted and reassured 
by their endeavors. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Washington 
[Mr. Horan]. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, Washing- 
ton State’s principal contribution to the 
junior chamber of commerce movement 
during the past year was a national 
president, Mearns T. Gates. A school 
teacher from Pomeroy, Wash., Gates 
was elected by acclamation at the 1944 
Omaha war conference and served with 
distinction until June 1945. His record 
as leader of the Jaycees is illuminating 
since Pomeroy is a farming community, 
gloriously indicating that our national 
leaders are not always found in the 
larger cities. 

But the record of Mearns Gates is no 
more illustrious than that of any of the 
twenty-nine junior chambers in his na- 
tive Evergreen State. In every field of 
national Jaycee endeavor, at least one 
and often all Washington State junior 
chamber organizations were active. 
Their record in raising funds for the 
American Cancer Society drive was 100 
percent. They cooperated whole-heart- 
edly in the March of Dimes campaign, 
the war salvage, war bond, and public 
safety programs. 

Members of the Jaycees have been 
particularly active in my State since the 
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war ended in reinstituting youth pro- 
grams and in getting community and 
intercommunity sports once again on a 
going basis. 

The record of the junior chamber of 
commerce is no less great since so many 
of its members were in service. Now 
that these veterans are returning with 
their broadened perspective and a new 
appreciation of what America means. 
to ourselves and the world, we can expect 
even greater things from this organiza- 
tion. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from West Virginia 
[Mr. Biuts], 

Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, when one 
looks at the world today he wonders how 
it can ever be straightened out. Some- 
times he thinks people do not care to take 
the trouble to do anything about it. And 
then he hears how America’s young men 
have built an organization in which they 
help mankind improve his lot. It seems 
to me the average man wants sincerely to 
feel he is accomplishing something by 
himself to improve the world, starting 
inside his own community. 

The trouble has been not that he did 
not want to help other men—he jst did 
not know how. To my mind, that is why 
the United States Junior Chamber of 
Commerce was created by the young men 
themselves. It provides them with a 
lever and a tool with which to improve 
the general welfare of their communities. 
It is because the organization fills a need, 
that the number of chambers in West 
Virginia has doubled inside oi only 12 
years. 

In West Virginia our Jaycees have 
helped provide one of the largest youth 
centers in the Nation—the famous 
Turtle Shell in Charleston. The proj- 
ect is for the students of three high 
schools and junior highs in the city. 
Three thousand persons attended its 
opening. 

Last year one of the State’s Jaycees 
was instrumental in drawing up a Dill 
passed by the legislature which allowed 
each community to levy an assessment to 
carry on recreational programs. West 
Virginia has accomplished much in rec- 
reational work with the help of the 
junior chambers of commerce. The 
people of the State are grateful for their 
interest. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
GILLIE]. 

Mr.GILLIE. Mr.Speaker, under leave 
granted me to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I wish to take this opportunity 
of paying high tribute to the Fort Wayne 
Junior Chamber of Commerce on the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the found- 
ing of the national organization. 

We are particularly proud of the Fort 
Wayne organization. It has made many 
outstanding contributions to the civic 
welfare and progress of our community 
during its years of public service. 

Its membership is composed of young 
men from every field of endeavor in our 
community life. The intelligent and 


public-spirited leadership it has. offered, 
and the unselfish and untiring efforts it 
has expended in making Fort Wayne a 
better place in which to live deserve the 
It is an honor 


highest commendation. 
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for me to salute the Fort Wayne organi- 
zation publicly on this national birthday 
anniversary which marks a quarter of a 
century of constructive effort for our 
community’s welfare. 

The activities of the Fort Wayne Jun- 
ior Chamber of Commerce have been as 
diversified as its membership. Its activi- 
ties have ranged from aiding in the solu- 
tion of school traffic problems to assist- 
ing in the development of our industrial 
and economic life. 

No praise is too high for the enter- 
prise, the farsighted objectives, and the 
earnest devotion to assisting their com- 
munity of those who have served or are 
serving in the Fort Wayne organization. 
Many of its members have been active 
not only in the civic life of their own 
home community but have served with 
distinction and_ self-sacrifice their Na- 
tion on the battle fronts of the world. 
We welcome back those now returning 
to resume their duties with the junior 
chamber of commerce to make Fort 
Wayne a better place in which to live. 
And we mourn those who made the su- 
preme sacrifice in the great war now 
won. 

The outstanding history of the Fort 
Wayne organization is clearly reflected 
in the achievements and national recog- 
nition which has come to the city. It is 
known as one of the “blue ribbon” cities 
of the country. Contributing in large 
measure to that record has been the 
sincere interest, the hopes, and aspira- 
tions of the young men who are part of 
this fine organization. As a sturdy 
youngster of 25 years in our public life, 
it stands ready to assist in the continued 
development of our fine city. 

It is indeed a privilege to congratu- 
late the Fort Wayne Junior Chamber of 
Commerce today, when as a part of the 
national organization it joins in the 
twenty-fifth birthday anniversary. It 
has done a great job. It has a bright 
future. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
Hays]. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, supplement- 
ing the statement of my colleague the 
gentleman from Arkansas (Mr. Harris] 
I wish to express my appreciation for 
the splendid civic leadership being ex- 
hibited by the junior chamber of com- 
merce. Two brilliant young men from 
my district were pioneers in the national 
organization in the early days. I refer 
to Mr. Marvin Hurley, of Russellville, 
who served as the national executive di- 
rector for a number of years, and Mr. 
Thomas Roy Reid, of Little Rock, who 
succeeded him in that office. 

Members of the organization are fa- 
miliar with the outstanding service of 
these two men. Mr. Hurley rendered 
distinguished service in the Corps of 
Engineers in World War II and is now 
on the staff of the Houston (Tex.) Cham- 
ber of Commerce. Mr. Reid is holding 
an important executive position in a 
nationally known firm with headquar- 
ters in Baltimore, and both of these men 
are rendering conspicuous service in their 
communities. 

Their association with the junior 
Chamber of commerce undoubtedly had 
much to do with establishing them as 
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civic leaders, and the organization in 
providing opportunities of this type is 
contributing greatly to the development 
of community and business leadership 
throughout America. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Tennessee (Mr. 
KEFAUVER. ] 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, I join 
with my friends in paying tribute, on this 
occasion, to the junior chamber of com- 
merce. For many years I was a member 
of the junior chamber of commerce at 
Chattanooga. Although I am slightly 
over the age limit, I still feel that I am 
a member of this excellent organization. 

Recently, I have met with the mem- 
bers of the junior chamber at both Chat- 
tanooga and Knoxville, and I cannot too 
highly praise the program and the ener- 
getic way this program is carried out by 
the Jaycees in my native State. 

The Jaycees are now engaged in a pro- 
gram of getting people interested in gov- 
ernment, of getting the voters to register 
and to pay their poll taxes. It is the type 
of leadership that we have in the junior 
chambers of commerce that will enable 
this Nation to weather the storm that we 
are now going through. The junior 
chambers of commerce are teaching 
young men to become better citizens and 
better Americans. I say, more power to 
them. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, the 
present national president of the United 
States Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
Mr. Henry Kearns, is a resident of my 
congressional] district. This young man 
is one of those who started from one of 
the more humble positions, namely a gas- 
station attendant. In the course of 15 
years he has achieved notable business 
success and the highest office in the 
United States Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

May I say at this point that the Cali- 
fornia Junior Chamber of Commerce 
with its 47 local organizations, including 
the Pasadena Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce, of which I have the honor to be 
an associate member, is likewise busily 
engaged in many important projects 
similar to those discussed by you gentle- 
men who have heretofore spoken. 

It has been my pleasure to watch the 
development of a great many individual 
members of the junior chamber of com- 
merce from youths who believed in them- 
selves to men of high responsibility and 
integrity. Indeed, the junior chamber 
of commerce is a great school for com- 
munity leadership. It teaches the young 
men not only to seek worth-while proj- 
ects for the benefit of their own com- 
munities, their State, and their Nation, 
but trains them in the art of the promo- 
tion to fruition of these worth-while 
projects. 

Many of the finest among the present- 
day leaders in the civic undertakings of 
my home city are among or are gradu- 
ates from the junior chamber of com- 
merce. Their accomplishments are too 
numerous to cite here, but I salute them 
one and all. 

I desire to thank the gentlemen who 
have cooperated with me in this pro- 
gram. You have all heard for yourselves 
the unselfish work accomplished by the 
young men of America who are members 
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of the United States Junior Chamber of 
Commerce. You have heard how they 
nave raised money for scholarships and 
how they have helped 4-H Clubs to raise 
finer cattle. You have learned of their 
efforts to prevent delinquency and of 
their projects to reduce accidents and 
fires. We have been told of the good they 
are doing for the sick and disabled, for 
returning veterans and for orphans and 
crippled children. Almost 100 worth- 
while projects have been described, all of 
them conceived and developed by these 
active young men who call themselves 
the Jaycees. Their unselfish service for 
others and their goal to train the incom- 
ing young men to assume social respon- 
sibilities and civic leadership in our Na- 
tion is unique. America is proud of 
them, gentlemen. Our country needs 
young men like that. The whole world 
needs them more now than ever before. 
I say to them for all of us: A happy an- 
niversary, and many, many more to 
come; may your organization prosper 
and always keep its high ideals. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
CARNAHAN). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Wisconsin 
(Mr. Murray] is recognized for 15 min- 
utes. 


THE FOOD-SUPPLY SITUATION 


Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, there is a situation which has 
developed in connection with the food 
supplies of this country which I am sure 
should be of great interest to every Mem- 
ber of Congress. Shortly before the 
Christmas recess, my good friend, the dis- 
tinguished Member from Tennessee, the 
Honorable ALBERT Gore, sort of chided 
the Republicans of this House as to their 
declarations of principles and what their 
intent and purposes were. I enjoyed the 
colloquy that took place though I did not 
enter into the discussion. There is just 
one part of that program of the Repub- 
licans which comes to mind and I will 
read it to you: 

We are pledged to the stability of farm 
prices during the reconversion and readjust- 
ment periods. We will carry out those 
pledges. 


I do not know for sure, because I have 
never been here when the Republicans 
have been in power, whether they are 
going to follow the above pledges if and 
when they elect enough members. The 
point I would like to make today, and I 
want to prove it beyond the doubt of 
any living man, is that the party which 
is in power at the present time is not 
carrying it out. 

It so happens that my distinguished 
colleague the gentleman from Tennessee 
{Mr. Gore] was a member of the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency when 
the so-called Steagall amendment was 
added to the Price Control Act. Ihappen 
to know of the interest which the gentle- 
man from Tennessee took at that time in 
having the amendment adopted. I know 
the support that was given by the Mem- 
bers on both sides of the aisle. The Stea- 
gall amendment provided that during the 
war and for 2 years aiter the first Janu- 
ary 1 following the declaration of the end 
of the war, the farmers of this country 
would be guaranteed 90 percent of par- 
ity for certain crops and products. 
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Whether it was right or wrong has noth- 
ing to do with the question that we are 
facing today. Whether parity is right or 
wrong does not enter into the argument 
at all. The point is that this Steagall 
amendment was enacted into law. Iam 
sure the amendment was one of the 
greatest of forces in stimulating food pro- 
duction during the war, because the 
farmers of this country knew they could 
expand their production without losing 
their shirts. These farmers know a great 
deal more than some people seem to 
think they do. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. In justa 
moment, as soon as I have finished my 
statement, please. 

Now this is not a partisan matter, as 
I will show you. The announcement 
with reference to Irish potatoes for next 
year has been issued. One cannot make 
it a partisan issue, because the proposed 
floor price for Irish potatoes for Utah, a 
completely Democratic State, is the low- 
est of any State. The Utah support price 
is only 50 percent of parity instead of 
the legal, lawful support of 90 percent of 
parity. 

I really feel badly for the distinguished 
gentleman from Utah, because his State 
is at the bottom of the list. If that were 
a Republican State, it would make a nicer 
story, but, as I said before, it happens to 
be a State controlled by the Democrats. 
T do not like to see them use their own 
boys that badly. 

The thing involved in this discussion 
is that what is done with potatoes will 
decide whether the Steagall amendment 
means anything or whether it does not; 
if the Congress meant what it promised 
the farmers of this country or if it did 
not. Whatever they do in connection 
with these potatoes is going to be a very 
good indication of what they will do to 
the rest of the producers of this country 
that come under the Steagall amend- 
ment. I wish I had the time to read you 
the whole press release issued December 
7. Possibly what they need is a refresh- 
er course. That is quite a popular word. 
I want to give them a refresher course. 
I do not think they can read the law. If 
they can, they cannot make the compu- 
tations, and I would like to give them a 
littie refresher course in arithmetic. 
Anybody who has gone to school a few 
rainy Saturdays shou!'d be able to figure 
out what 90 percent of parity is. I am 
not making any personal attack on any- 
body. I am not in position to do so if I 
had the desire. As a matter of fact, I 
am not sure who did figure this out. I 
just know that it is wrong, and I know 
that the Secretary of Agriculture is act- 
ing as Secretary of Agriculture, and he 
must assume the responsibility for what 
his departments do. 

The press release states this: 

The operations outlined and base prices 
are designed to permit growers a return of 
not less than 90 percent of parity. 


That is an absolutely false statement, 
or else I am the one that needs a refresh- 
er course in arithmetic. I need another 
one on reading, and I need another one 
on knowing what I have read after I have 
read it. 

I will give vou a few of these. Take the 
State of Tennessee, where our distin- 
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guished colleague the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Gore] comes from. 
Tennessee is to be provided 77 percent of 
parity as a floor price. They have the 
different States all igvred out in an offi- 
cial table. The great State of Wisconsin 
will get two-thirds of the legal guaran- 
teed price. They are going to get 60 per- 
cent of parity instead of 90 percent. But 
in Minnesota, they do not like them 
quite so well up there, so they are going 
to give them 52 percent of parity as a 
floor price. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I promised to yield first to the 
gentleman from Mississippi IMr. 
RANKIN]. 

Mr. RANKIN. I call the gentleman’s 
attention to the danger of that sugges- 
tion of stabilizing farm prices. I no- 
tice whenever people who do not farm 
begin to talk about stabilizing farm 
prices they usually have in mind stabiliz- 
ing them below the cost of production; 
so you want to beware if they are going 
to stabilize farm prices that they sta- 
bilize them on a parity with industrial 
prices and wages or else you will grind 
the farmers down to a status of peonage. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I may 
say to my distinguished colleague from 
Mississippi that the particular point I 
am trying to make here is to try to ascer- 
tain whether they are going to follow the 
law or not, not that that is all of it, but 
if they are not going to follow the law, 
then take these restrictions off and let 
the farmers plant when and where and 
what they want. But it is the opinion of 
Members of Congress that we guaranteed 
them a 90-percent-of-parity support 
price, and, as far as Iam concerned, I am 
one Member of Congress who does not 
want to go back to my people and tell 
them that was a lot of “hooey”; I cannot 
believe that my colleagues want to have 
to do that, either. 

Mr. RANKIN. So far as I am con- 
cerned, I think the farmer ought to have 
100 percent of parity. The basis of 
parity should be changed, for instance, 
and a basis used that would really give 
the farmers an honest parity and not a 
phony one. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I may 
say to the gentleman from Mississippi 
that that is not the point involved. The 
point involved is that the Congress 
passed a law, the Steagall amendment, 
later fortified by the La Follette-Taft 
amendment in the other body, and our 
distinguished colleague from ‘Tennessee 
(Mr. Gore] took one of the leading parts 
in getting it passed. We all know the 
gentleman from ‘Tennessee, and, of 
course, the people on the gentleman’s 
side know him. I know they want to be- 
lieve he stands committed to the fair 
administration of that law he was so 
instrumental in passing. It is not a 
question of whether the matter of parity 
was right or wrong, it is a question of 
whether we are going to follow the law. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. I appreciate the kindly 
references of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin. Wherever the law is lacking in 
enforcement or in effectuation I will join 
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with him in an effort to bring about its 
fullest application to the benefit of the 
farmers of the Nation. I am not as well 
acquainted with the workings of the pro- 
gram in the gentleman’s State as he is. 
Iam aware that in my own congressional 
district the floor prices are effective. 
For instance, we are now in a crisis in 
the marketing of burley tobacco. As the 
gentleman from Mississippi has just said, 
the parity formula may need 

I think it does; but the fact stands on 
that the floor price of 90 percent of 
parity is standing and is effective on 
burley tobacco. It is effective on other 
commodities in my State and in my 
congressional] district. I regret to hear 
that it is not true of potatoes and other 
commodities which the gentleman has 
mentioned. I will gladly join with him 
in an effort to see that it is applied fully 
and effectively. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I thank 
the gentleman from Tennessee. I now 
yield to the gentleman from Minnesota 
Mr. Avcust H. ANDRESEN], who was 
seeking recognition a little while ago. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. As I 
understand it, the gentleman insists that 
those States wherein there are Demo- 
cratic administrations or Democratic 
representation in the majority or in 
control receive consideration and the 
gentleman insists that those States rep- 
resented by Republicans should have the 
same consideration. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I may 
answer the gentleman by saying that 
that is not exactly the picture. There 
is always a little politics, a little section- 
alism, or geographical politics, but it is 
very small. This is not a case of par- 
tisan politics, however. As a matter of 
fact, one could contend they use the 
Democrats rougher than they do the 
Republicans. The geographical politics 
can be explained only in where Texas has 
a $1.35 floor for potatoes and California 
an 82-cent floor. That is something for 
California and Texas, but that is about 
the only indication I see of geographical 
politics. It appears many times to take 
a lot of money to keep our Texas friends 
happy. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I yield. 

Mr. RANKIN. Is the gentleman 
speaking of the price of potatoes? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I am 
speaking of the price of potatoes—the 
guaranteed price for the 1946 crop. 

Mr. RANKIN. What is the difference 
between the prices they sell at in Ten- 
nessee and the prices they sell at in Wis- 
consin under this regulation? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Iam not 
interested in what the price is. As far 
as the potato program was concerned 
last year—1945—most producers received 
the legal lawful price. However, the 
support price announcement for 1946 is 
15 cents per bushel below the support 
price for 1945. If anyone did not obtain 
the support price in 1945, it has been 
pretty much thé responsibility of the 
grower himself. Out in the Red River 
Valley, for instance, there is no doubt but 
what the people there sold at least a part 
of their crop at a price lower than the 
legal support price, but, as near as I can 
find out, that was partly their own re- 
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sponsibility. They were in.a hurry to 
sell their crop, and I am not going to 
blame the Department of Agriculture for 
that. Possibly they thought the money 
was going torunout. Iam talking about 
the 1946 program. This is the time to 
decide whether the Steagall amendment 
means what it said and to decide whether 
it means what the Congress said it meant 
and the Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee said it meant. If so, all well and 
good. If it does not mean that, let us 
not kid the people about it any more. 
Remember this, the producers are not 
asking for more. They are not asking 
for one penny more an hour. All they 
are asking for is that they be given what 
the Congress has committed itself to give 
them. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I yield to 
the gentleman from California. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. As I understand the 
law, it says that the. price shall be 90 
percent of parity or more. If there 
is any elasticity to the law it is above 90 
percent, not below? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. The 
gentleman is correct: He is a student 
of these legislative acts. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. The gentleman has 
already answered one question I was go- 
ing to ask him, knowing that the Cali- 
fornia situation was below parity. I was 
going to ask him what it was, but he 
stated that. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. 
seven percent of parity. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Eijighty-two percent, 
is it not? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. No, it is 
67 percent of parity; though the floor 
is 82 cents per bushel, which is 67 per- 
cent ‘of parity.’ , Y ee 

Mr. PHILLIPS. The point is, the 
Congress wrote a law and the bureaus 
that administer the law are not follow- 
ing the formula laid down by the Con- 
gress? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. That is 
right, I will say to the gentleman from 
California. Is this just a shadow of 
things to come? If it does not mean 
anything, let us quit talking about it 
and I may say that this is not the first 
time we have run into that situation. I 
have been rather complacent during the 
war period. May I say that Mr. Lafay- 
ette Patterson, of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, went out to 
Wisconsin a couple of years ago and he 
did more to straighten the dairy situa- 
tion out than anybody or anything else. 
His services were more valuable than all 
the arguments that could have taken 
place here on the floor or anywhere else 
at that time. In other words, if a man 
has it in his heart and he has it in his 
mind to do what is right and what the 
law says, he will do it. I shall never 
forget the contribution of Mr. Patterson 
as far as my State is concerned. There 
were no politics in connection with that, 
because he put the thing in operation 
over there and straightened it out in an 
eminently satisfactory manner. Mr. 
Patterson appeared to approach the 
problem on the basis that “no politics is 
the best politics.” The agricultural 
leaders. of Wisconsin have respect -for 
Mr. Patterson, They know they can 
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place confidence in what he says and 
what he does. 

May I say right here that if the other 
States had produced as much milk as 
Wisconsin, we would not be running 
around looking for a pound of butter as 
we are. That State produced from one- 
quarter to one-third of the increased 
milk production in the entire United 
States. If it had not been for the inter- 
est that Lafayette Patterson took in iron- 
ing out that dairy situation, the results 
might not have been so satisfactory. 
Lafayette Patterson did more _ to 
straighten the situation out than any- 
one else. We are not going to get the 
people to produce more if you do not keep 
your word with them. I would vote 
against all appropriations for the experi- 
ment stations, the AAA, county agents, 
and everything else in the 1946 agricul- 
tural appropriation that our distin- 
guished colleagues, the gentleman from 
Missouri, Hon. CLARENCE CANNON, and the 
gentleman from Minnesota (Mr. Aucust 
H. ANDRESEN), will present shortly, if it is 
necessary, so that we can live up to the 
promises.in the Steagall amendment. 
Regardiess of all the statements you 
make, in spite of all these good things 
you may say about this agency or that 
agricultural agency and all the new 
schemes you have in mind in the name 
of agriculture and all the additions to 
the agricultural pay roll, I understand 
they are putting a few thousand more on, 
it is absolutely useless if the Congress is 
not going to follow the promises it has 
made. When Congress tells the farm 
people or any other group of people that 
you are going to do something, I want the 
Congress to fulfill its commitments it 
has already made before it makes any 
new commitments to any group. : 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
SPARKMAN). The time of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin has expired. 

Mr. GORE... Mr. Speaker, with the 
permission of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee who has the following special or- 
der, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman may proceed for five addi- 
tional minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? © 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I yield to 
the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. GORE. First, I want to congratu- 
late the farmers of the gentleman’s State 
for their magnificent performance, then 
I want to congratulate the gentleman 
from Wisconsin for the fine contribution 
he has made to the solution of agricul- 
tural problems in the country. He is 
recognized as one of the leading students 
of farm problems in the Congress. In 
the completion of his remarks I wonder 
if the gentleman would be so kind as to 
do for the Congress the service of includ- 
ing in his remarks a full list of the com- 
modities on which price support has been 
undertaken, the number on which 90 per- 
cent of parity has been effectuated, and 
also those about which he complains, on 
which 90 percent has not taken place. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I will 
answer. the-gentleman by. saying that I 
have already in the past put in the crops 
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coming under the Steagall amendment. 
I want to confine this purely to the 
potato situation. I have placed in the 
Recorp the list of crops and food prod- 
ucts that come under the Sieagall 
amendment, also a list of the crops that 
are under the general support price 
program. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I yield 
to the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I think 
the gentleman from Wisconsin is to be 
congratulated upon bringing this to the 
attention of the Nation. As far as I can 
see all that the gentleman is pleading 
for is simply that the bureaucrats follow 
the law cf the land and treat all of the 
citizens of America in like manner as 
they deserve to be treated under the law. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. My an- 
swer to the gentleman from Minnesota 
is that I think agriculture is entitled to 
@ permanent support price for agricul- 
tural products. the same as the. mini- 
mum wage is provided for other groups. 
Surely we have not heard anyone sug- 
gesting that we lower the minimum wage 
to any other group, but it seems that 
half a dozen men can meet in an office 
and lower the wages as far as potato 
growers are concerned. 

_ Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. 
to the gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. NORRELL. I want to concur in 
what the gentleman has said. As I 
gather, the gentleman is making the 
point that it is basic that they are not 
complying with the law. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Or else 
I need a refresher course in arithmetic 
and another one in reading. 

Mr. NORRELL. As I understand, the 
basic law provides that they shall. take 
jurisdiction only in.cases of critical ma- 
terials, where there was a bid for the 
critical materials, and the prices would 
be increased. I am not talking about 
the commodity that the gentleman has 
reference to. But they are now trying 
to place a ceiling price upon unprocessed 
cotton at a time when there are prob- 
ably 10,C00,000 bales in this country in 
excess of present needs. If they can 
take jurisdiction and fix a ceiling price 
on cotton and roll the price back, there 
is no commodity in the country pro- 
duced by the farmers or processed by 
industrial workers, whether there is a 
shortage of such commodities or not, that 
the OPA cannot take jurisdiction of and 
establish ceiling prices on. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Of 
course, that is getting over into another 
field. I just want to confine this merely 
to the potato business. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. 
to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Iam trying to get 
a little light on cotton. : 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Please 
stick to the potato business. I do not 
want to get into the cotton business, be- 
cause that is another question. 

Mr. . CLEVENGER. The. gentleman 
will remember this little diseovery I 
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made when we were paying 4 cents a 
pound on exports of cotton. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Twenty 
dollars a bale. The United States paid 
out over $12,000,000 in that program in 
the last year. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. I discovered it 
through the purchase of cotton goods in 
Spain for relief and giving it away over 
there, which cost $2.40. They had a 
ceiling price in the United States of 
$1.314%4, goods made in the South, and 
they were using cotton that cost 4 cents 
@ pound more than the Spanish cotton. 
I wondered at the time we gave it to 
them whether Franco was such a good 
ally during the war. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I do not 
want to get into any argument on other 
sins of omission or commission. I just 
want to stick to the potato business. I 
want to know why the Steagall amend- 
ment is not being foliowed, together with 
the supporting La Follette-Taft amend- 
ment. 

Economics, human nature, and geo- 
graphical politics do not mix well for the 
benefit of the people of any country. 

My prepared statement and support- 
ing evidence follows: 

THE IRISH POTATO SITUATION 


Mr. Speaker, I would like to know ex- 
actly what is taking place in regard to 
the potato program for 1946. 

On December 7, 1945, the United States 
Department of Agriculture announced 
the 1946 program. The press states, “The 
operations outlined and base prices are 
designed to permit growers a return of 
not less than 90 percent of parity.” 


Someone needs a refresher course either ° 


in arithmetic or in reading. Maybe it 
is the Members of Congress, but I think 
it is some group that was never elected 
to any office by anybody. 

The Steagall amendment provides for 
a 90-percent parity floor price for 2 years 
after the first January 1 following the 
declaration of the end of the war. That 
is unless the Secretary of Agriculture by 
public notice rules otherwise. That is, 
also, providing the Congress appropriates 
the necessary funds. 

The following table shows the an- 
nounced support prices for August and 
September 1946, together with the per- 
centage of parity based on 1945 parity 
prices. There is nothing in the economic 
picture to lead one to believe that the 
farmer will have less production costs 
in 1946 than he had in 1945. 


Part I—Early and intermediate potatoes 
SCHEDULE OF BASIC SUPPORT PRICES ON 1946- 
CROP IRISH POTATOES 


[In dollars per hundredweight, U. 8. No. 1 quality, bulk 
loaded at grower’s gate] 
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ORE. cksi wade 1.70 $l 
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Part I.—Early and intermediate 
potatoes—Continued 


{In dollars per hundredweight, U. 8. No, t quality, bulk 
loaded at grower’s gate] 








From be- 

ginning o. |Percent 
State and area season of 
» through | parity! 
August 
Tutermediate: 

SONG Cio S a ehh 1.65 79 
OE ar eae 1.40 67 
ET. cuaneimeseean 1.70 81 
POOP MNG bn nn bi cocddccsines- 1.65 79 
ER... ctieisocundaeiedil 1.40 67 
pS OR POM 1. 50 72 
pM I 1. 65 79 

1 Parity figured at $2.08 per hundredweight. 

Part II.—Late potatoes 

SCHEDULE OF BASIC SUPPORT PRICES ON 1946- 


CROP IRISH POTATOES 


[In dollars per hundredweight, U. 8. No. 1 quality, bulk 
loaded at grower’s gate} 
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Michigan 


Oregon: 
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Pennsylvanis. ................... 
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West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 
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1 Percentage of parity figured on $2.08 per hundred- 
weight. 

If anyone can explain why the support 
price in California is 81 cents per bushel 
or 67 percent of parity for May 1946 and 
$1.35 per bushel or over 100 percent of 
parity it would be interesting to hear; 
or why California has an April 1946 floor 
price of 90 cents per bushel and Texas 
a $1.56 per bushel April 1946 support 
price. 

The above percentages are conserva- 
tive and were figured on the April 1945 
average of $2.08. 

At this point I include an excerpt from 
a letter received by me dated January 
11, 1946, from the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics: 

Parity prices of potatoes apply to the United 
States average for all potatoes, whether 
early, intermediate, or late. The parity price 
for all potatoes from April through August 
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1945 was $2.08 per 100 pounds; for Septem- 
ber, $2.12 per 100 pounds; and from October 
through December, $2.13 per 100 pounds, 


Here then are some questions that have 
to be answered: 

First. Does the Steagall amendment 
really mean anything or is it just an 
empty promise? Is it to be another 
broken promise? 

Second. Are a few bureaucrats to be al- 
lowed to determine these support prices 
or are they to be calculated to operate in 
conformity to the “intent of Congress” 
when this legislation was passed? 

Third. Did you ever hear of a Gov- 
ernment plan to negotiate or contract 
for an airplane costing $100,000 then pay 
off at 60 to 70 cents on the dollar? 

Fourth. Would you approve an arbi- 
trary pay cut in the hourly wage at the 
Navy Yard? 

The more I see of the schemes to re- 
duce the hourly wage of the food and 
fiber producer of the Nation, which have 
and are now being put in operation, the 
more I am convinced that the Farmers 
Union’s plan to have the farmer have an 
individual contract with the adminis- 
tration is necessary. The Farmers Un- 
ion evidently were more familiar with 
the inside workings of the Agriculture 
Department. The plen was turned down. 
Frankly, it is more apparent each day 
that this administration has too many 
people in high positions that pay no 
attention to the law or to the Congress, 
at least not enough attention to follow it 
anyway. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER] is 
recognized for 15 minutes. 


REPORT AND QUESTION PERIOD 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, for 
several years, as most of you know, I 
had pending a resolution before the Com- 
mittee on Rules of the House to establish 
what is commonly called a report and 
question period for the purpose of en- 
abling us to invite Cabinet members 
and administrators to come to the floor 
of the House and answer questions and 
report to us as to how they are admin- 
istrating the laws that we have passed, 
about their general plans, what their 
program is relative to the great prob- 
lems that we have before us, and to give 
them an opportunity of carrying their 
message to the whole membership of the 
House. The number of the current res- 
olution is House Resolution 31. 

It seems to me that since we are now 
faced with so many grave situations 
such as the industrial and labor diffi- 
culties, demobilization, reconversion, and 
countless other matters that are before 
Congress and the Nation, this is the 
time when we should put this plan into 
operation. This is a time when there 
has to be cooperation and coordination, 
working together, between the executive 
department and Congress if we are going 
to solve these pressing problems before 
the Nation. 

In the first place, we need to be taken 
into the full confidence of the executive 
Gepartment as to the program to be 
worked out. I think one of the reasons 
Congress has not cooperated better with 
the President’s program is that we were 
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not advised about the facts and the rea- 
sons for some proposals. Not many Mem- 
bers of Congress were taken into the 
confidence of the executive in working 
out the program which has been sub- 
mitted. 

Furthermore, frequently the executive 
department does not get our viewpoint. 
We can give the executive department, 
through this plan, the viewpoint of the 
people we represent, which would enable 
them to more intelligently formulate a 
recommended legislative program. 

The proposal I have made is that we 
have a report and question period on the 
floor of the House of Representatives at 
least once every two weeks but not more 
than once a week. The session should 
not last more than 2 hours. During this 
period a particular Member of the Cab- 
inet or head of an agency would be in- 
vited to appear on the floor of the House 
and answer written questions which had 
already been prepared and submitted to 
him by the legislative committee which 
issued the invitation. 

This procedure would give the Cabinet 
officer an opportunity of preparing 
answers to the questions, and the legis- 
lative committee would thus be able io 
direct the course the discussion is to fol- 
low. The last half of the question period 
would be taken up with questions by 
Members from the floor of the House. 
The time for questions from the floor 
would be under the control of the chair- 
man and the ranking minority member 
of the committee which issued the invita- 
tion. The Rules Committee of the House 
would fix the length of time for the pe- 
riod, which in any case would not be 
more than 2 hours, and the Rules Com- 
mittee would also fix the priority of ap- 
pearances in the event moré than one 
invitation is pending at any one time. 

I believe much good would result if 
administrators were brought face to face 
with the representatives of the people 
under an orderly procedure in order that 
they and the country might have the 
benefit of free and open consultation be- 
tween them. 

Mr. Speaker, on yesterday General 
Eisenhower, Admiral Nimitz, and Ad- 
miral Denfeld appeared in the audi- 
torium in the Library of Congress and 
Members of Congress were invited to 
come over and listen to what they had 
to say about demobilization, getting our 
soldiers back home and out of the service. 
I know everyone appreciated hearing 
what they had to say, but we had no 
opportunity of asking them any questions 
about the details of the plan. We had no 
opportunity of expressing our point of 
view to them. We were there like a 
bunch of schoolboys brought in to listen 
to what they had to say. 

Previously, we have had Secretary 
Stimson and Under Secretary Patterson 
over in the Library of Congress, and the 
same thing took place. 

I think we all recognize that those ses- 
sions are valuable, but think how much 
more valuable they would be to the Mem- 
bers of the House and to the country at 
large if we could under an orderly proce- 
dure have them and other Cabinet mem- 
bers come here every so often upon the 
invitation of a committee, in our own 
forum, where we could direct the course 
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of the discussion, where what took place 
would be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD, and where we would have an op- 
portunity of bringing out the fact that 
we, the Representatives of the people, 
and the people want to know. 

What this resolution really proposes is 
to enable the committees to do an impor- 
tant part of their work on the floor of 
the House. As matters now stand, there 
is no adequate procedure where the aver- 
age Member of Congress can get a nec- 
essary working knowledge even of the or- 
ganization of the big executive depart- 
ments. We have no workable way of 
learning about their problems or even of 
ascertaining the make-up of the various 
divisions of the bureaus. We have no way 
of keeping currently advised as to the 
manner and method they pursue in ad- 
ministering the laws we pass. Better 
information along these lines is neces- 
sary if we are to legislate intelligently. 

Under the proposal I have made a 
committee could make its work easier if 
it had this means of informing the entire 
membership of the House of the organi- 
zation and problems of the departments 
over which the committee has jurisdic- 
tion. If nothing else is done than to 
have the committee bring in the heads 
of the departments to explain to the 
membership of the House the organiza- 
tional plan of the departments, what the 
various divisions do, what laws they ad- 
minister, how much personnel they have, 
how they deal with the public, the diffi- 
culties they encounter, and their general 
problems in trying to do a good job, I 
feel that this resolution would be 
justified. Certainly we have no easy 
method of getting this information under 
our present set-up. For instance, it very 
frequently happens that four or five 
committees of the House are very vitally 
interested in the same problem. In the 
matter, for instance, of reconversion, 
every committee in the House has some- 
thing to do with some aspect of recon- 
version. In the matter of the sale of 
surplus war goods, several committees 
have bills dealing with that subject. 
The Military Affairs Committee has a bill 
and thus has a part in the picture. The 
Committee on Naval Affairs and the 
Committee on Banking and Currency 
and the Committee on the Judiciary have 
a part in the picture. 

The result is -we have these adminis- 
trators very frequently running from one 
committee to another on both sides of the 
Capitol explaining to several subcom- 
mittees, or possibly to the whole com- 
mittee, what the problem about the sale 
of surplus property is. What we need in 
these matters which transcend the juris- 
diction of any one committee, big mat- 
ters such as the sale of surplus property, 
demobilization, and many of these laws 
we are now considering, is to have a dis- 
cussion and full-fledged debate and a 
statement about the program and the 
reason for it made here before the full 
membership of the House so that every- 
body can hear and understand. It would 
be of inestimable benefit to the member- 
ship and to the public. It would be of 
great benefit to the heads of the depart- 
ments because they could do the whole 
job at one session and they would have 
an opportunity of getting their points of 
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view over to the entire membership and 
not have to appear before six or seven 
subcommittees and then only reach a 
minor fraction of the membership. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. That is the old British 
system which the framers of our Consti- 
tution got away from. One trouble is, in 
the first place, that we have about 40 or 
50 committees of the House. We have a 
right to examine these bureau heads and 
the heads of departments before those 
committees. You spoke a while ago 
about reconversion. If you brought 
them here on the floor of the House, you 
would probably have to bring a dozen 
persons out of one department, or a half 
dozen, at least, to answer questions con- 
cerning, we will say, the disposition of 
surplus property, as well as other issues. 
You would take up the time of the Con- 
gress to a greater extent, in my opinion, 
that way than we do under the present 
system. I am chairman of the Commit- 
tee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 
When we want information, we have no 
trouble in getting the head of the Veter- 
ans’ Administration or anybody who is 
under the Administrator to come before 
the committee and answer questions. 
If you took up all that time on the floor of 
the House, it would leave us very little 
time to legislate. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. May I say to the 
gentleman that I appreciate his observa- 
tion. In the first place, however, this is 
not the British system which I have 
proposed. Their system of government 
is so entirely different from ours that 
there is not much to be gained in com- 
paring the two. The onl, thing this 
plan is intended to do is to give better 
information to the Members of the House 
and place more direct responsibility on 
the heads of the executive departments 
and to try to bring about a little better 
working understanding between the two 
branches of government. I say also that 
the gentleman is mistaken in saying that 
the writers of the Constitution ruled out 
this plan. While we do have a divi- 
sion of power among three separate 
branches under our Constitution, and I 
want to say now that I have never had 
any intent nor do I have now any intent 
to upset the so-called traditional division 
of power, it was never intended by the 
writers of our Constitution that we 
should operate in three separate water- 
tight compartments. Necessarily, there 
must be a fitting together of our opera- 
tion if we are going to be effective. I say 
also to the gentleman that unquestion- 
ably the founding fathers anticiated that 
what I have proposed here would be done 
because he knows from history that in 
the first Congress several members of 
the Cabinet personally appeared before 
the Senate and House of Representatives 
and consulted and advised with those 
bodies while they were in-session. 

Even President Washington actually 
came before the Senate in connection 
with the treaty with the Creek Indians 
and advised with them personally. Mem- 
bers of the Cabinet on some 23 or 24 occa- 
sions did the same thing. 


- 
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I call attention to this fact: That in the 
creation of the Treasury Department in 
the act passed in 1789, the Congress at 
that time, of course, had many of the 
founding fathers as Members of the Sen- 
ate and the House. In that act the gen- 
tleman will find that the Secretary of the 
Treasury may be required to report to 
Congress, either in writing or in person. 
That is in the law today. So it was never 
contemplated that this could not be or 
should not be done. 

Further answering the gentleman, I 
did not mean that it would be advisable 
to have any administrator here for the 
purpose of going into the details, the lit- 
tle questions, the small matters that are 
brought- out in committee hearings. 
What I had in mind would be more like 
General Eisenhower’s statement of yes- 
terday; a general, over-all plan; not the 
details. The details would have to be 
worked out in committees. 

The gentleman said he never has any 
trouble in getting General Hines or Gen- 
eral Bradley or the heads of the Veterans’ 
Administration before his committee to 
find out about any problem that is before 
the committee. The trouble is that while 
the members of his committee may have 
full facts and information about what 
they testified, other Members of the 
House who are equally interested in those 
things have no easy way of keeping ad- 
vised of their general program or of 
knowing the content of the statements 
they make before committees. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. HAYS. I appreciate the service 
the gentleman from Tennessee is ren- 
dering in directing public attention to 
this problem of procedural changes so as 
to improve the character of our service 
as the policy-making body of this Gov- 
ernment. I doubt if in the history of 
America there has been so much interest 
in Congress and its work. A great re- 
sponsibility rests upon us to keep our 
procedure modernized, leaving us with a 
system that is flexible enough to respond 
to the demands made upon us. 

Addressing comment to what the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN] 
has said, I should like to point out that 
a great service could be rendered us with 
respect to th work of his committee if, 
in advance of such meeting as the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee has in mind, we 
had a set of questions prepared by the 
gentleman from Mississippi. The gen- 
tleman from Mississippi would be in a 
peculiarly good position to prepare such 
questions of general interest, growing 
out of studies made by his committee. 
I can think of nothing more profitable 
than to have a 2-hour session upon the 
general problem of rehabilitation and 
veterans’ legislation, directed by the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi, pointed up by 
him, so that the answers would appear 
in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp rather than 
being confined to committee reports. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
SPaARKMAN). The time of the gentleman 
from Tennessee has expired. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
may proceed for five additional minutes, 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. May I make this 
observation: I appreciate the comments 
of my distinguished colleague from 
Arkansas [Mr. Hays]. The gentleman 
has described the system as I would like 
to see it operate. That is, we are all 
tremendously interested in the work of 
the Veterans’ Committee and matters of 
redeployment of veterans and questions 
which the gentleman from Mississippi 
has before his committee. Under this 
plan he would do just exactly what the 
gentleman from Arkansas stated. The 
gentleman from Mississippi and the 
ranking minority member of the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Legislation would 
prepare questions which would be sent 
to the Administrator of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, after consultation with 
him, of course, as to matter that the 
gentleman from Mississippi and the 
ranking minority member felt would be 
of great interest to the entire member- 
ship of the House. 

By this method all of us could better 
understand what the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration had in mind and what the Vet- 
erans’ Committee of this House was do- 
ing. When the head of the Veterans’ 
Administration appeared here, say for an 
hour or 2 hours, the first half of the time 
would be consumed in answering those 
questions which had been submitted, and 
the next half would be under the con- 
trol of the gentleman from Mississippi 
and the ranking minority member of his 
committee to yield to anyone who wanted 
to ask the head of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration a question. The resolution pro- 
vides that the questions must be ger- 
mane to the preceding discussion. If 
they were not germane, a point of order 
could be made or the Administrator 
would not have to answer. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. The gentleman refer- 
red to members of the British Cabinet 
appearing before the House of Com- 
mons. The members of the British Cab- 
inet, of course, are members of the House 
of Commons. I merely spoke of the Vet- 
erans’ Committee. I am also a member 
of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 
In this committee the Secretary of War 
seldom appears but the Army engineers 
do. In the matter of the Committee on 
the Census the head of the department 
does not appear but as a rule the head 
of the Bureau of the Census comes before 
the Committee. It would be almost in- 
terminable. 

Thomas Jefferson, who did more to- 
ward helping to establish this Govern- 
ment than almost any other man of his 
day and generation, wrote the rules of 
this House. You will find them in the 
Manual. We have changed them from 
time to time, modified them to meet 
changing conditions. If there is any 
member of the Cabinet or the head of a 
bureau or department that any Member 
wants to invite to come before the House 
he can do so by a simple resolution; but 
I submit I am not ready to pull up the 
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sheet anchors that have guided the des- 
tiny of this Congress for’ 150 years 
through peace and through war and 
plunge into a program that in my opin- 
ion would probably bring a waste of time 
if not chaos herein the House. For that 
reason Ido not agree to the proposition 
at all. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. May I say to the 
gentleman from Mississippi that we are 
not proposing to do anything that was 
not intended to be done in the beginning. 
The gentleman will recall that Thomas 
Jefferson stopped the practice of the 
President’s personally appearing and de- 
livering his message on the state of the 
Union, and for the next 115 years it was 
not revived until the day of Woodrow 
Wilson. 

Let me say further that if the com- 
mittees do not believe these sessions are 
of any value to the House that they do 
not have to issue any invitations. They 
would only be issued, in the case of the 
gentleman’s committee, if the Veterans’ 
Committee felt it would be of some value 
to the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Tennessee 
has expired. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
may proceed for five additional minutes. 

Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I have a special 
order. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my request; I did not know that, 
I will say to the gentleman from Ne- 
braska. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for one 
additional minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. RANKIN. I wish to remind this 
House that during the early days of the 
Congress they started out on this propo- 
sition and even attempted to question 
George Washington when he was deliv- 
ering his message. The wisdom of the 
statesmen of those days caused them to 
abandon that practice, and we are fol- 
lowing in the footsteps of men like 
Thomas Jefferson, James Madison, John 
Adams, John Quincy Adams, and the 
other great leaders who helped to found, 
establish, and perpetuate this represent- 
ative form of government we now enjoy; 
and I see no reason to change the pro- 
cedure now for the European system. 
We have the finest parliamentary system 
on earth, and I see no reason for chang- 
ing it, especially at this time. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. And I may say to 
the gentleman that in one of the last 
letters President Washington wrote he 
expressed regret that some system had 
not been worked out whereby there could 
be consultation between the Executive 
and the legislative. 

NONPARTISAN ISSUE 


This is in no sense a party measure— 
{it appeals to no partisan interest, it 
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awakens no party spirit. It is not in- 
tended to interfere with, to lessen, or in- 
crease the rights and prerogatives of the 
majority or of the minority. 

Before drafting this resolution I con- 
sulted with many thoughtful members 
of both parties. The plan is highly rec- 
ommended by Democratic and Repub- 
lican newspapers in all sections of the 
country. It is strictly a nonpartisan 
effort to enable us to improve the ma- 
chinery with which we do business. 

NO CHANGE IN BALANCE OF POWER OR OF 

TRADITION 

This resolution is not intended to in- 
fringe on the spirit of our Constitution. 
It is not intended to upset the balance 
of power between the divisions of our 
Government. It does not interfere with 
the so-called separation of powers. I do 
not seek to substitute, now or eventually, 
the parliamentary system, or any other 
system, for ours. I do not seek to either 
aggrandize or impair the Executive power 
as defined in the Constitution and vested 
in the President. I do not seek to give 
the Congress any undue or unconstitu- 
tional power over the Cabinet members 
and heads of departments. The Cabinet 
members are selected by the President 
and their service can be discontinued by 
the President. It is not the intent of this 
resolution to alter their legal relations 
either to the President or to the Congress. 

The resolution only seeks to confer 
upon them a privilege and a duty. The 
privilege is to give them an opportunity 
to explain their departments, their prob- 
lems, and to give us their advice. The 
duty is to give us current facts and ex- 
pert information face to face, which will 
help us with our problems, which will en- 
able us to legislate with better informa- 
tion and, therefore, more intelligently. 

The report and question period pro- 
vided for in the resolution is intended 
to be an occasion which will be carried 
out in an orderly fashion—an occasion of 
benefit to the Members of the House and 
to the executive alike. I do not want 
the executives to be subjected to heckling 
or improper questioning. I am sure this 
will not occur on these occasions. I am 
certain that they will be most useful and 
that proper decorum will be maintained 
by all parties concerned. 

MUST CONSIDER NEEDS OF AVERAGE CONGRESSMAN 


The average tenure of a Member of the 
House is a fraction over two terms, so, 
over a course of years the majority of 
votes cast by the House are by men who 
have been here slightly over two terms. 
We must consider in determining 
whether our machinery is adequate or 
not the question of whether that ma- 
chinery enables the second-term Con- 
gressmen to become acquainted with the 
ramifications of the departments, the 
policies of the departments, and to find 
out whether they are doing their job as 
was intended by Congress. 

I am serving my fourth term. I am 
frank to confess thet there are many de- 
partments of the Government with 
which I am very poorly acquainted. Cer- 
tainly I do not have time or the means 
under our present system to know as 
much about the workings of the bureaus 
as I should. These bureaus, mind you, 
were established by us and it is our duty 
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to acquire more knowledge of what they 

are doing and to become better versed 

with their problems. 

H. BR. 31 VASTLY DIFFERENT FROM PENDLETON 
PLAN 


A Gallup poll showed that 72 percent 
of the people interviewed are in favor of 
the plan set forth in this resolution. 
Only 7 percent were against it. Yet, in 
Congress, I know there is a larger adverse 
percentage. The trouble I have had is 
that some .Members are inclined to be 
against this idea because they have in 
mind the old resolutions on this subject 
and they have carried over their preju- 
dices against the old ones to this one. 

This proposal is so different from that 
presented by Congressman Pendleton 
and by President Taft that I doubt the 
value of comparing it to these previous 
plans and yet the prejudice is there— 
based upon the Pendleton-Taft pro- 
posals. Also, since it may be charged 
that this idea is not in keeping with our 
precedents, it is at least of interest from 
a historical point of view to examine 
these precedents. 


PRECEDENTS FOR PLAN 


Our founding fathers never intended 
that the three divisions of our Govern- 
ment should work at cross purposes. 
Rather, I thiu’ our Constitution intend- 
ed that some consultative custom be 
worked out. There is nothing in the 
Constitution to prohibit this being done. 
The branches of the Government are 
separate but each branch affects the 
workings of the other branch. It was 
never intended by our Constitution mak- 
ers that the divisions of Government 
should be kept separate in a strict and 
actual sense. The founding fathers, I 
think, intended that some procedure like 
this should be inaugurated. In the law 
organizing the Treasury Department, 
passed in 1789, it made it the duty of the 
Secretary of the Treasury to “make re- 
ports and give information to either 
branch of the legislature, in person or in 
writing—as he may be required—respect- 
ing all matters which may be referred 
to him by the Senate or House of Repre- 
sentatives or which shall appertain to 
his office.” 

In the debate on that bill it was ex- 
pressly objected to that it might lead to 
the introduction of all the Secretaries on 
the floor, but the bill was nevertheless 
passed and without so much as a denial 
that such would be the result. 

Nor has history been without illustra- 
tion of the necessity and of examples of 
this practice. In the early days of the 
Government the Secretaries were repeat- 
edly called to the presence of either 
House for consultation, advice, and in- 
formation. 

Wednesday, July 22, 1789: The Secretary of 
Foreign Affairs (Mr. Jefferson) attended, 
agreeably to order, and made the necessary 


explanations. (Annals of Congress, vol. 1, 
p. 51, lst Cong.) 

Saturday, August 22, 1789: The Senate 
again entered on executive business. The 
President of the United States came into the 
Senate Chamber, attended by General Knox 
(Secretary of War), and laid before the Sen- 
ate the following statement of the facts, with 
the questions thereto annexed, for their ad- 
vice and consent. (Annals of Congress, ist 
Cong., vol. 1, p. 66.) 


a) 


And again on the Monday following 
the President and General Knox were 
before the Senaie: 

Friday, August 7, 1789: The following mes- 
sage was received from the President of the 
United States by General Knox (the Secre- 
tary of War), who delivered therewith sundry 
statements and papers relating to the same. 
(Proceedings of House of Representatives, 
Annals of Congress, vol. 1, p. 684.) 

Monday, August 10, 1789: The following 
message was received from the President by 
General Knox (Secretary of War), who deliv- 
ered in the same, together with statement 
of the troops in the service of the United 
States. (Proceedings of House of Representa- 
tives, Annals of Congress, vol. 1, p. 689.) 


There are about 14 instances when a 
member of the Cabinet appeared before 
the Senate curing the First Congress. 
There are 8 instances cited in the Con- 
gressional Globe of appearances before 
the House. The record is not clear as to 
just what took place on most of these oc- 
casions. It is fair to say that in most 
instances the Cabinet member acted 
largely as a courier. 

WASHINGTON, CHAIRMAN OF CONSTITUTIONAL 
CONVENTION, BELIEVED IN CONSULTATION WITH 
CONGRESS 
Historians usually say that Washing- 

ton did not like the treatment he received 
before the Senate on one occasion and 
decided he would not go back. The rec- 
ord shows that he was kept waiting 2 
days on one cccasion when he was asked 
to appear. This may have been one rea- 
son for his discontinuing the practice of 
consulting with the Senate. It is clear, 
however, that Washington thought the 
practice in line with the Constitution 
and with our form of government. 

In the Executive Journal of the Sen- 
ate, volume i, page 55, it appears that 
on August 4, 1790, President Washing- 
ton sent a message to the Senate com- 
municating the draft of a secret article 
to be incorporated in a treaty with an 
Indian tribe. The message closed with 
these words, “if the Senate should re- 
quire any further explanation, the Sec- 
retary of War will attend them for that 
purpose.” This—mind you—was a mes- 
sage from the Father of our Country, the 
man who presided over the Constitu- 
tional Convention. 

In the debate over the establishment 
of thea Treasury Department no one ob- 
jected to the provision which requires 
the Secretary of the Treasury to report 
in person to either branch of the legisla- 
ture if the legislature chooses, on the 
grounds that this provision violated the 
Constitution or was not in keeping with 
our precedents. Mr. Madison was there 
and raised no objection to this provi- 
sion. Later on when Mr. Hamilton, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, had a report 
for the funding of the national debt 
which he wanted to make in person to 
the House of Representatives, a lengthy 
debate over his proposed appearances 
took place. This was during the Second 
Congress. It was decided to have Mr. 
Hamilton submit his report in writing. 
The decision was made principally on 
the ground that since the report was de- 
tailed. and dealt with many figures, that 
it would be of more benefit to the Mem- 
bers of the House if delivered in writing. 
Perhaps the real reason Hamilton was 
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not allowed to present the report in per- 
son was due to the antagonism between 
Hamilton and his followers and the fol- 
lowers of Madison. 


EXPERIENCE OF CONFEDERATE STATES 


It is of historical interest to review the 
action taken by the outstanding men who 
wrote the Constitution of the Confederate 
States. I think we are far enough away 
from the Civil War, so that we from the 
South can be grateful that the Union 
was preserved and those from the North 
can appreciate the ability and genius of 
some of the leaders of the Confederacy 
such as Robert E, Lee, Jefferson Davis, 
and Alexander Stephens. Alexander 
Stephens, in spite of ill health, was one 
of the great statesmen and brains of his 
time. In the convention to adopt a con- 
stitution for the Confederate States, Mr. 
Stephens was chairman of the committee 
on rules. The provisional government of 
the Confederacy adopted a resolution, re- 
ported by Mr. Stephens, that the heads 
of departments be admitted to the fioor 
of Congress both in secret and in open 
session. 

The idea was later written into the 
permanent constitution of the Confed- 
erate States, in the following language: 

Article 1, section 6 (2): No senator or 
representative shall, during the time for 
which he is elected, be appointed to any civil 
office under the authority of the Confederate 
States, which shall have been created, or 
the emoluments of which have been increased 
during such time; and no person holding 
any Office under the Confederate States shall 
be a member of either house during his con- 
tinuance in office. But Congress may, by law, 
grant to the principal officer in each of the 
executive departments a seat upon the floor 
of either house, with the privilege of dis- 


cussing any measures appertaining to his de- 
partment. 


The Confederate Constitution was very 
similar to the Constitution of the United 
States. It followed the idea of the three 
separate powers. Its framers did not be- 
lieve it would adversely affect the func- 
tions of the three separate divisions. 

The Confederate Constitution was 
unanimously approved by a group of 
outstanding Americans—delegates were 
there from all the States of the Con- 
federacy. Mr. J. L. M. Kerr, a distin- 
guished member of the convention from 
the State of Alabama, in his book Civil 
History of the Confederate States, tells 
the reason why this innovation was put 
in the Confederate Constitution. 

Anyone familiar with public life in Wash- 
ington knows that, under some administra- 
tions, there has been an injurious lack of 
sympathizing intercourse between the execu- 
tive and legislative departments, and espe- 
cially between members of the Cabinet and 
committees of Congress, concerned in mat- 
ters of mutual interest. The absence of fa- 
cility of communication often proves a bar 


to the easy and better working of the Gov- 
ernment. 


One of the outstanding authorities on 
government of those days was Alexander 
Stephens of the State of Georgia. In his 
opinion the lack of consultation and co- 
ordination between the executive and 
legislative branches was one of the weak- 
nesses of the Federal Government. He 
makes a very strong argument for the 
plan adopted in the Confederate Consti- 
tution in the excellent book which he 
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later wrote. The improved procedure 
had been actually practiced under the 
provisional Federal Government of 1861, 
but because of conditions created by the 
war the plan was never fully carried out. 
Jefferson Davis, in his book The Rise and 
Fall of the Confederacy, stated: 

This wise and judicious provision, which 
would have tended to obviate much delay 
and misunderstanding, was never put into 
execution by necessary legislation. 


PENDLETON RESOLUTIONS 


In 1864 a bill to permit the heads of 
the executive departments to occupy 
seats on the floor of the House was re- 
ported unanimously by a select commit- 
tee headed by Mr. Pendleton, of Ohio. 
The urgency of the Civil War rendered 
it difficult to secure attention to the sub- 
ject, although the debate revealed strong 
support for the measure by many dis- 
tinguished legislators such as Mr. Gar- 
field, afterward elected President, and 
Mr. Blaine, afterward Speaker of the 
House. Later, during the Forty-sixth 
session of the Congress, a resolution was 
introduced by Mr. Pendleton, then a 
Senator, to make it possible for heads of 
executive agencies to appear on the floor 
of the Senate. This resolution was re- 
ferred to a select committee of seven, 
which unanimously reported the resolu- 
tion. The committee was composed of 
three Democrats and four Republicans, 
and its membership was made up of men 
whom it would be difficult to surpass for 
ability and statesmanship. The signers 
of the report were Senator Pendleton, at 
one time Demoératic candidate for Vice 
President; Senator James G. Blaine, who 
was twice Secretary of State and later a 
Republican candidate for President; 
Senator W. B. Allison, who was for 35 
years a Member of the Senate; Gen. M. C. 
Butler, a Confederate veteran and a 
major general of the Spanish-American 
War; Senator James T. Farley; Senator 
John G. Inglass; and Senator Orville H. 
Platt. 

I could give you hundreds of recom- 
mendations by former Members of Con- 
gress, executives, historians, and other 
prominent Americans urging favorable 
consideration of this means of communi- 
cation. I will name only a few of our 
leaders who heave advocated this pro- 
cedure and will read short extracts from 
some of their statements in favor of it. 
These men are good authorities upon 
whom we can rely. In their statements 
are found many good reasons for the 
adoption of this system. 

CONTEMPORARY SUPPORT 


President Howard Taft, in his message 
to Congress made December 19, 1912, 
made a forceful argument for adoption 
of this proposal. He said in part: 


There has been much lost motion in the 
machinery of Congress due to the lack of 
cooperation and interchange of views face to 
face between the representatives of the Exec- 
utive and the Members of the two legislative 
branches of the Government. It was never 
intended they should be separated in the 
sense of not being in constant effective touch 
and relationship to each other. The legisla- 
ture and Executive each perform its own ap- 
propriate functions, but these functions 
must be coordinated. I do not think that I 
am mistaken in saying that the presence of 
the members of the Cabinet on the floor of 
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each House would greatly contribute to the 
enactment of helpful legislation. 


Chief Justice Charles E. Hughes, in 
1924, when Secretary of State, said: 


It ought to be possible for Cabinet officers 
to take part in debate in both Houses on 
matters touching their departments and thus 
be able to give exact information and to de- 
fend themselves against unjust attacks. Un- 
der the present arrangement a Cabinet officer 
often hears of misunderstandings and of an 
outpouring of mistaken notions which a brief 
statement from him would have corrected, 
but the misapprehension has been voicéd and 
has gone through the country perhaps never 
to be overtaken. 

We can preserve the advantages of stability 
and enhance the opportunity of Executive 
leadership, not by overriding the cherished 
prerogatives of the Congress or by attempting 
to gain an illicit advantage for the leadership 
but having a recognized contact through the 

admission of Cabinet officers to the 
floor of the House of Congress. 


The late Elihu Root wrote, April 20, 
1935: 


It has long seemed ciear to me that we 
ought to have some arrangement under 
which Congress would have the benefit of 
more prompt and authoritative information 
as to the action of the executive department. 

On the other hand, I think that a sense 
of liability of prompt explanation has a very 
good effect upon the head and the leading 
members of an executive department. 


The Honorable John W. Davis wrote, 
March 19, 1936: 


I have always thought it would be a good 
thing if members of the Cabinet were given 
the privilege of the floor of either House of 

ess. 

Congress, having control of its own proce- 
dure, can undoubtedly inaugurate such a 
system if it wants to. I am not sure that 
each House could not do it on its own ac- 
count. One of the greatest advantages of 
the attempt is that it could be abandoned 
if it proves a failure, without any permanent 
amendment to the Constitution. 

I do not remember that I have ever dis- 
cussed the subject in any public address, but 
I am quite willing to be quoted in favor of 
the experiment. 


President James A. Garfield said: 


Who does not know that the enactment 
of such a law will tend to bring our ablest 
men into the Cabinet of the Republic? Who 
does not know that if a man is to be respon- 
sible to his executive acts and also be able 
to tell why he proposes new measures, and 
to comprehend the whole scope of his duties, 
weak men will shirk from taking such places? 
Who does not know that it will call out the 
best talent of the land, both executive and 
parliamentary? It is the silent, secret influ- 
ence that saps and undermines the fabric of 
republics, and not the open appeal, the col- 
lMsion between intellects, the array of facts. 
I hope that this measure will be fairly con- 
sidered. If it does not pass now, the day 
will come, I believe, when it will pass. When 
that day comes I expect to see a higher 
type of American statesmanship, not only 
in the Cabinet but in legislative halls. 


On another occasion President Gar- 
field said: 


I have long believed that the official rela- 
tions between the Executive and Congress 
should be more open and direct. They are 
now conducted by correspondence with the 
presiding officers of the two Houses, by con- 
sultation with committees, or by private in- 
terviews with individual Members. This fre- 
quently leads to misunderstanding, and may 
lead to corrupt combinations. It would be 
far better for both departments if the mem- 
bers of the Cabinet were permitted to sit in 
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Congress and participate in the debates on 
measures relating to their several depart- 
ments—but, of course, without a vote. This 
would tend to secure the ablest men for the 
chief executive offices; it would bring the 
policy of the administration into the fullest 
publicity by giving both parties ample oppor- 
tunity for criticism and defense. 


President Woodrow Wilson, Committee 
or Cabinet Government? Overland 
Monthly, volume 3, third session, Janu- 
ary 1884, page 25, said: 


Cabinet government would, moreover, put 
the necessary bit in the mouth of beast cau- 
cus, and reduce him to his proper service, 
for it would secure open-doored government. 
It would not suffer legislation to skulk in 
committee closets and caucus conferences. 
Light is the only thing that can sweeten our 
political atmosphere—light thrown upon 
every detail of administration in the de- 
partments. * * * 

It cannot be too often repeated that while 
Congress remains the supreme power of the 
state, it is idle to talk of steadying or cleans- 
ing our politics without in some way linking 
together the interests of the Executive and 
the Legislature. So long as these two great 
branches are isolated, they must be ineffec- 
tive just to the extent of the isolation. Con- 
gress will always be master and will always 
enforce its commands on the administration. 
The only wise plan, therefore, is to facilitate 
its direction of the Government and to make 
it at the same time responsible in the per- 
sons of its leaders for the acts of control and 
for the manner in which its plans and com- 
mands are executed. The only hope of 
wrecking the present clumsy misrule of Con- 
gress lies in the establishment of responsible 
Cabinet government. Let the interests of the 
Legislature be indissolubly linked with the 
interests of the Executive. Let those who 
have authority to direct the course of legis- 
lation be those who have a deep personal 
concern in building up the executive depart- 
ments in effectiveness, in strengthening law, 
and in unifying policies; men whose personal 
reputation depends upon successful adminis- 
tration, whose public station originates in 
the triumph of principles, and whose dearest 
ambition it is to be able to vindicate their 
wisdom and maintain their integrity. 

Committee government is too clumsy and 
too clandestine a system to last. Other 
methods of government must sooner or later 
be sought, and a different economy estab- 
lished. First or last, Congress must be or- 
ganized in conformity with what is now the 
prevailing legislative practice of the world. 
English precedent and the world’s fashion 
must be followed in the institution of cab- 
inet government in the United States. 


Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, president 
of Columbia University, and one of our 
greatest authorities on American govern- 
ment, in his excellent book, Is America 
Worth Saving? at page 60, had this to 
say: 

The business of national government has 
become so huge and so complex that the 
sharp separation of the executive and the 
legislative powers to which we have been 
accustomed for 140 years is now distinctly 
disadvantageous. It brings in its train lack 
of coherence and of continuity in public pol- 
icy; it conceals from the people much that 
they should know, and it prevents effective 
and quick cooperation between the Con- 
gress and the executive departments, both 
in times of emergency and in the conduct 
of the ordinary business of government. 
There is a way to overcome these embarrass- 
ments and difficulties without in any way 
altering the form of our Government or 
breaking down the wise safeguards which 
the Constitution contains. That is to pro- 
vide by law, as may be done very simply, 
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that the members of the Cabinet shall be 
entitled to occupy seats on the floor of the 
Senate and House of Representatives, with 
the right to participate in debate on matters 
relating to the business of their several de- 
partments, under such rules as the Senate 
and House, respectively, may prescribe. Such 
an act should further provide that the mem- 
bers of the Cabinet must attend sessions of 
the Senate and House of Representatives at 
designated times, in order to give informa- 
tion asked by resolution or to reply to ques- 
tions which may be propounded to them 
under the rules of the Senate and the House 
of Representatives. 

Were such a custom to be established an 
almost certain result would be the selection 
as heads of the great executive departments 
of men of large ability and personal force— 
men able to explain and to defend their poli- 
cies and measures before the Congress of the 
United States in the face of the whole coun- 
try. It would also follow that the Nation’s 
Legislature would be enabled to exercise a 
more intelligent and a more effective control 
over the executive departments than is now 
the case, as well as to render them more in- 
telligent and more effective aid in the form 
both of appropriations and of positive law. 


When Representative Clyde Kelly, of 
Pennsylvania, became the champion of 
the proposal, in the course of his cam- 
paign for it he asked the views of Mr. 
Hoover, then a Cabinet member. In re- 
plying, June 23, 1922, Mr. Hoover said he 
believed this one of the most construc- 
tive steps that could be taken in further- 
ing the development of our political ma- 
chinery. 


There are in my mind overwhelming argu- 
ments that can be introduced in favor of this 
change in our traditions. I do not believe 
that any fundamental criticism can be di- 
rected against it except by those who would 
deliberately exaggerate it as an attempt to 
establish a form of parliamentary govern- 
ment. Anyone who understands the basis of 
such European organization will at once rec- 
ognize that the step you propose has no rela- 
tion whatever to this form of government. 


Dr. Charles A. Beard, the noted his- 
torian, stated: 


This (requiring Cabinet members to attend 
Congress) should have a wholesome influence 
on both departments of government. Again 
and again Congress enacts laws in vague and 
general terms, leaving interpretation and ap- 
Plication to executive authority. In such 
cases it frequently happens that the admin- 
istrator departs, or seems to depart, from the 
intention of the legislation, assuming that 
it was ever clearly formulated. The Mem- 
bers of Congress attack the administration 
on the floor and the administration fires 
volleys through the press at Members of Con- 
gress. Not an edifying spectacle. More than 
that, it delays, confuses, and hampers the 
transaction of business. Every issue of this 
character should be defended on the floor of 
Congress with the parties in interest face to 
face, the press watching, and the country 
informed. 


Justice Story, The Constitution, section 
869, said: 


The heads of the departments are, in fact, 
thus precluded from proposing or vindicat- 
ing their own measures in the face of the 
Nation in the course of debate, and are com- 
pelled to submit them to other men who are 
either imperfectly acquainted with the meas- 
ures or are indifferent to their success or 
failure. Thus that open and public respon- 
sibility for measures which properly belongs 
to the executive in all governments, and es- 
pecially in a republican government, as its 
greatest security and strength, is completely 
done away. The executive is compelled to 
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resort to secret and unseen influences, to 
private interviews, and private arrangements 
to accomplish its own appropriate purposes, 
instead of proposing and sustaining its own 
duties and measures by a bold and manly 
appeal to the Nation in the face of its repre- 
sentatives. One consequence of this state of 
things is that there never can be traced 
home t_ the executive any responsibility for 
the measures which are planned and carried 
at its suggestion. 

Another consequence will be (if it has not 
yet been) that measures will be adopted or 
defeated by private intrigues, political com- 
binations, irresponsible recommendations, 
and all the blandishments of office, and all 
the deadening weight of silent patronage. 


H. RB. 31 AVOIDS MANY OBJECTIONS MADE TO 


PENDLETON PLAN 

Before drafting this measure I read all 
the congressional debate in the various 
Congresses on the so-called Pendleton- 
Taft plan. That plan, set forth by bills 
and resolutions, simply provided that 
heads of agencies and departments 
should have a right to sit on the floor of 
the House and participate in debate af- 
fecting their departments. The plan also 
provided that on certain days they should 
be required to appear in the House or 
Senate and answer questions. 

The principal objections to the Pendle- 
ton-Taft plan were that it required at- 
tendance by the administrators. Many 
felt they would interfere with the work 
of Congress by being on the floors of Con- 
gress a great part of the time. Some 
felt the plan would exalt Congress over 
the Executive. Others felt it would take 
too much time of the executives. Other 
Members felt the plan would supplant 
committees. Some felt it would give the 
executives toc much influence over Con- 
gress. Some felt it would be the entering 
wedge of the parliamentary system. 
Others were fearful that the sessions 
would not be orderly and might be used 
for partisan cr heckling purposes. 

I feel that many of the arguments 
against the Pendleton-Taft plan had 
some merit, so in drafting this proposal 
I tried to meet the objections that had 
been made. You will observe that at- 
tendance uncer H. R. 317 is voluntary. 
The administrators come to the floor of 
the House for a particular purpose and 
it is not expected that they will be there 
at any other time. The sessions will not 
be an undue burden because they are 
limited to one a week and only one ad- 
ministrator will appear at one session. 
An administrator only comes when called 
by a congressional committee. He only 
comes to give information. The resolu- 
tion also endeavors to establish an 
orderly procedure which will avoid 
heckling or personal embarrassment. 

The need of closer collaboration be- 
tween Congress and the administration 
has frequentiy been felt and voiced in 
the course of our national history. So 
long as the United States was half 
empty, prosperous, and well protected by 
broad oceans, the old idea of the balance- 
of-power system was tolerable. But now 
that the Nation is crowded, harassed by 
serious social and economic problems, 
and deeply involved in world affairs, bei- 
ter teamwork between the legislative and 
executive branches of our National Gov- 
ernment is essential to our welfare and 
security. No item on the present agenda 
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of democracy has a higher priority than 
that of inducing closer, stronger, steadier 
cooperation between the President and 
the Congress in promoting the welfare 
of the people of the United States and 
the United Nations. 

Effective cooperation between the two 
great political branches is indispensable 
for successful government, which is 
what we need in these crucial times; 
government equally effective for the 
waging of war and the organizing of 
peace. 

We are coming into the most im- 
portant, complex, dnd challenging period 
of world history. The problems of gov- 
ernment are not going to become easier— 
they will become more complicated. If 
we are to keep pace with the executive 
departments, if we are to legislate in- 
telligently and, if we are to meet the 
great domestic and international issues 
coming before us, we must improve our 
system of securing information, keeping 
up with the administration of laws, and 
we must find a way of having closer 
teamwork between the executive and the 
legislative departments, particularly in 
the field of foreign affairs. 

ANNUAL REPORTS NOT SUFFICIENT INFORMATION 


The way we are supposed to keep up 
with what the departments are doing, 
under the present system, is by reading 
their annual reports. These reports are 
voluminous—those who write them tell 
us to some extent, at least, what they 
want us to know. With all the duties on 
a Member of Congress, very few of us 
have time to read these reports. Be- 
sides, they do not keep us currently in- 
formed. I think no one will argue that 
these reports are sufficient. 


PRESENT COMMITTEE SYSTEM NOT SUFFICIENT 


It is said that we have necessary con- 
tact through the committees. I find it 
very difficult to attend all the meetings 
of the one committee of which I am a 
member. Under the rules we cannot 
join in the work of the other committees 
and, besides, it is physically impossible 
todoso. Frequently 10 or 12 committees 
will be having hearings on the same day. 
It is said that committee reports should 
keep us currently advised. ‘This we know 
is not true because, in the first place, the 
committee reports are only about legisla- 
tion on a particular bill. There are 
many things about which we need in- 
formation not covered in any committee 
reports. We need information about the 
departments, the administration of laws, 
whether the intent of Congress is being 
followed and, above all, we need to be 
kept currently informed in the field of 
foreign affairs. 

If a bill is not favorably reported by 
a committee, the hearings may never be 
printed. Even if they are printed, it is 
humanly impossible for any Member to 
read all the hearings. They are volumi- 
nous, contain many tables, and the hear- 
ings on an appropriation bill are fre- 
quently more than 2,000 pages in length. 

The present committee system tends to 
make the Members of a particular com- 
mittee experts on the subject matter 
handled by that particular committee, 
The system does not operate to give the 
Members necessary facts needed for pass- 
ing on national or international prob- 


lems. What is needed is a system like 
the one proposed here to supplement the 
committee procedure, which will give the 
Members a better picture of the big over- 
all issues which we are confronting. 
This would tend to make the Members 
more nationally and internationally 
minded. 

I asked the Library of Congress to 
give me information during the Seventy- 
seventh Congress on the number of reso- 
lutions for investigations filed during 
that Congress. The number they re- 
reported is 217; the requests for specific 
information from departments, and so 
forth, 37; and we have continued 16 spe- 
cial investigating committees. They say 
that probably they did not get all of 
them. The 217 requests for investigat- 
ing committees certainly show that the 
Congress is in bad need of expert, de- 
tailed information. Iam sure the neces- 
sity for a lot of these committees would 
be obviated if we could have the admin- 
istrators up here, find out what they are 
doing, and get them to tell us about their 
plans and let them know what we think 
about it. 


Dozens of resolutions for the creation 


of investigating committees are filed dur- 
ing each session of Congress. The fact 
that these resolutions are filed shows that 
the Members are seeking information 
and it shows a desire for knowledge of 
facts. During this Congress we have au- 
thorized the appointment of several select 
committees to make special investiga- 
tions into the way executive departments 
are carrying out their functions. After 
a law is passed, we have no direct method 
of ascertaining whether the intention of 
Congress is being carried out. The Smith 
committee is now making a special in- 
vestigation of the instances in which the 
intention of Congress was not followed in 
the administration of laws. The neces- 
sity for most of the investigating com- 
mittees would be obviated if we could in- 
vite the administrators into this forum 
and here, face to face, ask them to give 
an account of the stewardship of their 
departments. 

IMPORTANCE OF CONGRESS WOULD BE STRESSED 


A procedure would be inaugurated, if 
this resolution were passed, which would 
establish the importance of Congress in 
the public mind. At present executive 
administrators hold press conferences. 
These press conferences are given more 
play in the newspapers and over the radio 
than action taken by Congress on impor- 
tant measures. If the plans and pro- 
posals for the administration of laws are 
brought out on the floor of the House, 
pursuant to questions from Members, the 
important news would arise from what 
was said on the floor and not what was 
said at some press conference. 

EXECUTIVES WOULD DERIVE GREAT BENEFITS 


This procedure would be beneficial to 
the Cabinet members and heads of the 
departments. In the first place, the 

would 


floor of the House. The President's ad- 
ministration would be judged to a con- 
siderable extent by the impression these 
administrators made. He would be 
doubly sure that he secured outstanding 
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men as heads of the executive agencies 
of the Government. The procedure 
d enable the administrators to ob- 
the people’s view as expressed di- 
rectly by the people’s representatives. 
The administrators would consider more 
deliberately their decisions if they knew 
they would be called upon to give an ac- 
count of what they were doing before the 
House. There could be no ghost writing. 
These men would have to know their de- 
partments and be able to give facts. 

It frequently happens that rumors or 
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portunity of appearing and explaining 
his side of the controversy. 
POLICIES WOULD HAVE TO BE BY 
EXECUTIVE 
In a complex society such as we have 
today, it is necessary to concentrate 


matters under their jurisdiction. This is 
no reflection on the present administra- 
tion as the same condition has always 
existed. Before an administrator ap- 
peared at a question period, he would 
naturally call upon the Chief Executive 


himself remain undetermined. Faced 
with the invitation of making a personal 


not settle those undetermined matters 
of policy affecting his department before 
submitting himself to the House Mem- 
bers for. interrogation. 

Would not it be of great help to the 
Members of the House if Mr. Baruch 
were given an opportunity of explaining 
his thinking and the original ideas of 
his committee relative to demobilization? 
After the war we may have to have some 
kind of international currency agree- 
ment. How many Members of Congress 
know the details of the various plans 
proposed or the intricacies of the prob- 
lems of international currency? Would 
not it be of interest if the Banking and 
Currency Committee would invite some 
administrator to the floor of the House 
to tell all of us what is being thought of 
and planned in the matter of interna- 
tional currency? 

OBJECTIONS TO PLAN ANSWERED 


In this discussion I have answered 
some of the objections that have been or 
may be made to this proposal. It is said 
that allowing executives to consult with 
Members on the floor is not in keeping 
with our tradition or with the spirit of 
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our Constitution. Under the Constitu- 
tion each House makes its own rules. 
There is ample precedent in the early 
days of the Republic for this kind of 
thing. Each House admits a chaplain to 
open the proceedings with prayer. By 
the act of 1817 each Territory has a right 
to send a delegate to the House who can 
participate in debate. This delegate is 
not a Member of the House. I do not 
see how the presence of the delegates ad- 
versely affects the tradition of the House. 
I think it is very wholesome to have them 
here to tell of the needs and problems of 
the Territories. The House admits con- 
testants in election cases to present their 
claims on the floor. It has even admitted 
their attorneys. 

Some Members claim that this should 
not be adopted because it is something 
new. Can no progress be made because 
we are afraid to try new methods? 

Remember, this can be done by a sim- 
ple change in the rules of the House. If 
the practice does not meet our expecta- 
tions we can repeal the rule. In that case 
the Nation would at least give us credit 
for trying to improve the tools with 
which we work. The people want us to 
do that. They want a strong Congress— 
one able to hold its own with the execu- 
tive departments: one which will secure 
the available facts before it legislates on 
any issue. 

BALANCE OF POWER NOT AFFECTED 


It is claimed by some that this might 
upset the balance of power or the so- 
called separation of powers. it wil’ do 
nothing of the sort. It is only a means 
of securing informatior which is open to 
us under the Constitution. The depart- 
ments now do not work in watertight 
compartments. Each division -of the 
Government affects and has considerable 
influence over the others, and it was 
never intended that we should not com- 
municate and information and 
advice for the good of the couniry. 


“APING ENGLAND” ARGUMENT RIDICULOUS 


Another argument always effectively 
used against any plan of this kind is that 
it might be aping England. Our system 
of government is so different from the 
English system that a comparison is of 
little benefit. Yet, when the Pendleton 
plan was about to be adopted in 1864, 
Congressman Cox, of Ohiv, put on a show 
as to how we would be copying the Eng- 
lish and the measure was defeaved. Un- 
der the parliamentary system the minis- 
ters lose their seats when Parliament 
does not sustain their position. Under 
our system the right to select and dis- 
charge Cabinet officers is solely in the 
President. Furthermore, we can never 
have the parliamentary system, in view 
of the constitutional provision which 
says that no Member of the Congress 
can hold any executive position. In Eng- 
land, however, the ministers, as you 
know, are members of Parliament. 

Every representative form of govern- 
ment except ours has some direct means 
of communication between the Execu- 
tive and Congress. It might as readily 
be said that we are copying any of these 
other systems. Besides, if we can get a 
good idea from the British, or any other 
nation, which we can fit into our system, 
I think we should accept it. After all, 


the English common law, the Bill of 
Rights, and habeas corpus were great in- 
stitutions, and they have meant much to 
the American people. 

It is said that the annual reports of 
the departments are sufficient. We know 
as a practical matter that this is not true. 
What would you think of a corporation 
if the directors and stockholders could 
only communicate with the management 
Officials in writing? We would rate this 
kind of set-up as foolish and inefficient. 

It is said that the committee system 
gives us necessary contacts. As presently 
operated, I know that it does not. If sup- 
plemented with this resolution so as to 
give the committee an opportunity to 
acquaint the whole House with the or- 
ganization, personnel, and problems of 
the departments, the committee system 
would be capable of filling the bill. 

Under this resolution there would be 
no opportunity for the Cabinet members 
to exert undue influence over the Mem- 
bers of Congress. They would come on 
the floor of the House for-the specific 
purpose of giving information. They 
would only be here during that time. If 
they have a good plan and can persuade 
us that it is good,-I.cannot see how any 
harm is done, and, likewise, if we do 
not agree with them after giving them 
a hearing, no harm is done. 

WOULD NOT BE HECKLING PERIOD 


It is said by some that this would re- 
solve into a heckling period. Those who 
say this, I think, overlook the fact that 
every Member of the House is here for 
@ good purpose and wants to do his best 
to represent his country and his district. 
The people now are dead serious about 
this business of better government and 
they will not long countenance any Mem- 
ber using this occasion for political or 
improper purposes. 

The press of the Nation, as evidenced 
by editorials, ison the whole strongly for 
this improvement and the press would 
deal harshly with any improper use by 
a Member of the House. Furthermore, 
I think the resolution has ample safe- 
guards to prevent heckling. If the com- 
mittee feels they are not ample, I am in 
favor of adding additional safeguards. 

Furthermore, the procedure set up in 
H. R. 327 is wholly voluntary. The ad- 
ministrator does not have to appear in 
the first place unless he wants to. Since 
his appear is voluntary, he could, by the 
same token, refuse to answer an improper 
question. Furthermore, if any substan- 
tial part of the membership of the House 
should become so devoid of decorum as 
to try to make these appearances heck- 
ling sessions, the administrator would 
not be expected to appear. The public 
would certainly not want him to under 
such circumstances. 

CONCLUSION 


To sum up, if Congress wants to hold 
its authority, if the House wants to keep 
pace with the executive departments, if 
the House wants to mee the expectations 
of the people of this country, we must 
improve our machinery. I think this 
plan is worth trying. I think it would 
work to the benefit of Congress, the de- 
partments, and the people. If it does 
not, the committees do not have to issue 
any invitations, and; furthermore, if we 
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do not like the way the system works, we 
can repeal the rule. Let us at least give 
it a trial. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. PATRICK asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include a 
statement by the national legislative 
director of the Amvets. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. GORE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that on Tuesday, January 
22, after disposition of business on the 
Speaker’s desk and at the conclusion of 
any special orders heretofore entered, 
the gentlewoman from California [Mrs. 
Dovucias] may be allowed to address the 
House for 20 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
MANSFIELD of Montana). Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the gentleman 
from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Nebraska {Mr. Burrett] is 
recognized for 16 minutes. 

Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Speaker, during 
the war period of 4 years, some fifteen 
million young men of America have used 
the expression “for the duration and 
six.” This expression was based upon 
the actual obligation of the American 
Government to release them 6 months 
after the end of the war. It may be 
granted that it would be physically im- 
possible to carry out this commitment 
in exactly 6 months. But no promise 
of the American Government has any 
legislative or moral priority over the 
honest fulfillment of this obligation. 

Accordingly, I was not at all satisfied 
by the explanation given Members of 
Congress yesterday by General Eisen- 
hower regarding the slow-down in de- 
mobilization. General Eisenhower ap- 
parently excuses the slow-down on the 
basis of “American commitments 
abroad.” 

Perhaps this administration and pos- 
sibly even Congress is involved in com- 
mitments abroad calling for hundreds of 
thousands of American boys to serve as 
army of occupation troops. If so, those 
commitments were not made with the 
full knowledge and understanding of the 
American people or the boys in the serv- 
ices. No such commitments are incor- 
porated in the draft law, or into the 
draft terms under which our boys were 
sent to fight. 

The commitment with our soldiers is 
“the duration and six.” That 6 months 
will be truly ended on March 2, 1946. 
The administration and this democrati- 
cally controlled Congress can welch on 
that commitment, but this individuai 
Member is not a voluntary participant 
in that breaking of faith. I have been 
and still am opposed to that kind of 
double dealing with the American people. 
For my part, keeping faith with the 
American boys in uniform should be the 
paramount objective of Congress. Ap- 
parently the Democratic majority leader- 
ship has determined otherwise. Ap- 
parently the President of the United 
States has determined otherwise. 

But as a member of the minority party 
of this House, I object to this betrayal 
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I object to the double talk and cleverly 
phrased alibis and excuses for the delib- 
erate and official refusal to keep faith 
with the American boys in service, their 
wives, sweethearts, and parents. 

Frankly, I know of no language strong 
enough to express my contempt for this 
course of legal trickery. Certainly this 
Congress, in not forcing the administra- 
tion to get these boys home, is violating 
its allegiance to American families, is not 
keeping faith with American boys, and is 
destroying the confidence of both in the 
Government which sent them to war. 

For myself, I have wracked my brain 
to discover ways and means for effec- 
tively bringing this problem before this 
House. I have signed various petitions at 
the Speaker’s desk which would bring 
about immediate consideration of meas- 
ures designed to bring the boys home. I 
have urged my own political minority 
party to demand, as a party, forthright 
action on this condition of legal trickery. 

Undoubtedly the righteous indigna- 
tion of the people will be reflected by 
many new faces in the next Congress. 
However, that change, at that date, pain- 
ful as it will be to many Members here, 
is not an adequate solution to this prob- 
lem. The people are not being fooled 
by the political acrobatics taking place 
on the failure to bring the boys home. 

This Congress should keep faith with 
men in uniform, If anyone can suggest 
means of forcing Congress into forth- 
right action on this problem, I invite 
their suggestions. I confess I am indi- 
vidually thoroughly humiliated and dis- 
tressed by this failure. I have exhausted 
every approach in my effort to get Con- 
gress to honestly cope with the failure 
to demobilize with all practical speed all 
Americans who were drafted to win the 
war. 

On August 9, 1945, I first discussed 
this problem publicly. In the light of 
subsequent developments my remarks 
then make interesting rereading. The 
questions raised deserve forthright dis- 
cussion now by the officials of the Demo- 
cratic administration who will keep mil- 
lions of .American boys in the armed 
services beyond the legitimate demobili- 
zation dates. 

The column follows: 

WASHINGTON REPORT BY HOWARD BUFFETT, CON- 
GRESSMAN, SECOND NEBRASKA DISTRICT, AU- 
GUST 9, 1945 
How cruel toward its young people can a 

nation be ari yet preserve the framework 
of justice and freedom? That is an ugly 
question, isn’t it? But the problem is before 
America right now. Lately I have been hear- 
ing anguished pleas from both servicemen 
and their families. In mounting numbers, 
they are becoming discouraged because of 
ever-lengthening separations from _ their 
loved ones. 

There are mental cruelties as terrifying 
and as destructive as the tortures of any 
concentration camp. I have little patience 
with oldsters who are disturbed about the 
misconduct of the lonesome victims of global 
militarism. The national policy that today 
makes normal mating and homes impossible 
for our young folks has been created by the 
older generations. Now we learn that global 
policing schemes are proposed that will per- 
petuate this ugly situation indefinitely. 

Already almost 30,000,000 of our young 
people have lived unnatural and abnormal 
lives for years because of this war. These 
consist of 15,000,000 in the armed forces plus 
an equal number of their wives, sweethearts, 
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and children at home. No political leader 
has even dared to discuss the colossal dam- 
age to American family life caused by these 
separations. That casualty list of lost mof- 
als, broken hearts, and blasted hopes will 
never be published. 

In many ways army-of-occupation duty is 
worse than war. Likewise; it has probably 
never been truly successful. Not yet has 
America healed the deep wounds of Civil 
War reconstruction days. Bayonets cannot 
change the moral law that force creates 
hate, and hate breeds revenge. Britain saw 
that happen in the American Revolution that 
followed the Boston Massacre and other kill- 
ings by a red-coat army to maintain order. 

Shall we draft American boys for global 
armies of occupation? Can imperialists and 
ambitious “big brass” put this over by dis- 
guising it in the robes of collaboration and 
world welfare? Is it fair for an older gener- 
ation, at home in ease and comfort, to force 
the youth of America to lose their best fam- 
ily years in armies of occupation? What do 
you think? 

Beyond the few months necessary for crit- 
ical readjustment, no boy who volunteered 
or was drafted to defend America should be 
forcibly kept abroad after victory. Man- 
power needs for our quotas in attempts to 
reform the world should be filled by volun- 
teers. Except for those who volunteer for 
such foreign service, bring our boys home. 
This is. simple justice. Postwar policing 
schemes that put the youth of America last 
would be the last of America, 


Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUFFETT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Wyoming. 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, I want to commend the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska on his splendid 
presentation. I, too, have signed three 
different petitions a matter of 2 or 3 
months ago, and it seems to me that 
in a democratic government the Con- 
gress should have a right to consider 
this problem on the floor on this House. 
After hearing General Ejisenhower’s 
presentation of the matter yesterday, I 
want to ask the gentleman if he does 
not agree that some means should be 
taken by this Congress to dispose of the 
surplus property scattered all over the 
world and now under the jurisdiction 
and control of the Army so that our boys 
will not be needed overseas for that task? 

Mr. BUFFETT. I certainly believe 
that there are enough volunteers in the 
Army to take care of the job of dis- 
posing of these surplus supplies abroad. 
I think the gentleman is on sound ground 
in his proposal for solving that situa- 
tion. 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. I do not 
quite agree that it necessarily should be 
handled by the boys in the Army. It 
seems to me that since the civilians are 
handling the surplus property in this 
country we could well use civilians to 
take care of that task. I am advised 
that the Army has over 800,000 civilian 
employees, many of whom are overseas. 
But in the main it seems to me it ought 
to be disposed of very quickly, because 
I think the return is going to be of such 
minor consequence, that we could just 
as well dispose of it to foreign govern- 
ments right off the bat. 

Mr. BUFFETT. That was the experi- 
ence after the First World War. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUFFETT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Nebraska, 
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Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. The gen- 
tleman is speaking about a remedy for 
some of these problems. I have a reso- 
lution before the subcommittee of the 
Committee on the Judiciary which would 
declare hostilities at an end as of Sep- 
tember 2, 1945, the day the Japs signed 
the surrender terms. The chairman of 
the committee gave us a hearing. I think 
there were 2 Congressmen and about 
100 bureaucrats present in the room, To 
listen to the bureaucrats you would think 
this world would come to an end if we 
declared hostilities at an end. But one 
remedy certainly is for this Congress to 
take from the various governmental 
agencies all of the authority and power 
to issue directives that were given to 
them during the war and return them 
to the Congress. It would also take care 
of the drafting of the boys who did go 
in with the solemn promise from this 
Government that they would be in for 
the duration plus 6 months. It would 
also take care of many other disturbing 
and distressing problems and regimenta- 
tion of the American people. I hope the 
Committee on the Judiciary will bring 
out that resolution and set some date for 
the termination of hostilities. 

Mr. BUFFETT. The gentleman is 
right. I attended that hearing. I saw 
the bureaucrats there, and my support- 
ing views of your resolution are recorded 
in thosé hearings. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent leave of absence 
was granted as follows: 

To Mrs. Norton, until February 15, on 
account of illness. 

To Mr. Fisuer, for an indefinite period, 
on account of serious illness. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HOOK asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorpd and include the text of uhe com- 
plaint issued by the National Labor Re- 
lations Board against the General Mo- 
tors Corp. 

ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. THOMASON. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 2 o'clock and 20 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, January 17, 1946, at 12 o’clock noon. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. COCHRAN: Committee on Accounts. 
House Resolution 483. Resolution granting 
6 months’ salary and $250 funeral expenses 
to Henrietta Eigler, widow of Joseph R. 
Bigler, late an employee of the House; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 1471). Referred 
to the House Calendar. 

Mr. COCHRAN: Committee on Accounts. 
House Resolution 484. Resolution granting 
6 months’ salary and $250 funeral expenses 
to Augusta W. Brill, widow of William C. 
Brill, late an employee of the House; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 1472). Referred 
to the House Calendar. 





PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 
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By Mr. oon 

H. R. 5146. A bill a ran aeeeere 
ance, by Federal judges, of services for the 
United States not related to their judicial 
duties; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PRICE of Illinois: 

H.R. 5147. A bill to grant to enlisted per- 
sonnel of the armed forces certain benefits 
in lieu of accumulated leave; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. RANKIN: 

H.R. 5148. A bill to provide for the pay- 
ment of pension or other benefits withheld 
from persons for the period they were resid- 
ing in countries occupied by the enemy forces 
during World War II; to the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

H.R. 5149. A bill to govern the effective 
dates of ratings and awards under the vet- 
erans’ administration revised schedule for 
rating disabilities, 1945, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on World War Vet- 
erans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. ROE of Maryland: 

H.R. 5150. A bill to authorize a survey 
to determine the advisability of widening and 
deepening the channel in a certain part of 
North East River, Cecil County, Md.; to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 

By Mr. VINSON: 

H.R.5151. A bill to establish a chief of 
chaplains in the United States Navy; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin: 

H. Res. 485. Resolution providing for study 

of food subsidies; to the Committee on Rules. 
By Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin: 

H. Res. 486. Resolution to provide for a 
study of Government policy with respect to 
subsidies affecting food prices; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

By Mr. SMITH of Ohio: 

H. Res. 487. Resolution creating a select 
committee to make a thorough investiga- 
tion of the announced slow-down of the War 
Department’s demobilization program; to the 
Committee on Rules. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BLAND: 

H.R. 5152. A bill for the relief of Mary 
Elizabeth Powers; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

H. R. 5153. A bill for the relief of Annie L. 
Taylor and Willianr Benjamin Taylor; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CRAVENS: 

H.R. 5154. A bill for the relief of Harley 

Shores; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. HORAN: 

H.R. 5155. A bill to authorize the award 
of a medal to Clyde Pangborn and Hugh 
Herndon, Jr.; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. O'TOOLE: 

H.R. 5156. A bill for the relief of Giovanni 
Fiorentino; to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. 

By Mr. SOMERS of New York: 

H. R. 5157. A bill for the relief of Nekolaos 
Tountasakis; to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization, 


SENATE 
Tuurspbay, JANUARY 17, 1946 


The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Father of all mercies, in a dark and 
desperate hour, we turn to Thee with 
deep needs that only Thou canst meet. 


Everywhere in a violent world we hear 
voices that challenge all that men have 
counted fixed, final, and sure. In this 
day of crashing systems, save us from 
being prophets of gloom and of doom. 
Through the fiery destruction of the 
old, may there be vouchsafed to us vistas 
of a richer and fairer earth to be. For- 
bid that we should be so blind today that 
tomorrow all we now labor for prove like 
stubble to a devouring flame—the foun- 
dations we now choose be revealed as 
but sinking sand. Scorning the cheap 
cant of secular panaceas, give us to see 
that we cannot house our spirits even in 
ornate barns—that really to live we must 
build more stately mansions for our souls. 
We ask it through riches of grace in 
Christ Jesus our Lord. Amen. 


ATTENDANCE OF SENATORS 


STyYLes Bripces, a Senator from the 
State of New Hampshire; Harian J. 
BUSHFIELD, 2 Senator from the State of 
South Dakota; HucH Butter, a Senator 
from the State of Nebraska; Harry FLoop 
Byrp, a Senator from the State of Vir- 
ginia; Homer E. CAPpEHART, a Senator from 
the State of Indiana; Guy CorpDOoN, a 
Senator from the State of Oregon; SHERI- 
DAN Downey, a Senator from the State of 
California; CHARLES C. GOSSETT, a Sena- 
tor from the State of Idaho; JosEepn F. 
Gurrey, a Senator from the State of 
Pennsylvania; CHAN GURNEY, a Senator 
from the State of South Dakota; Burnet 
R. MAYBANK, a Senator from the State of 
South Carolina; Ernest W. McFarLanp, a 
Senator from the State of Arizona; JAMES 
M. Meap, a Senator from the State of 
New York; Francis J. Myers, a Senator 
from the State of Pennsylvania; Joun H. 
OvERTON, a Senator from the State of 
Louisiana; CHAPMAN REVERCOMB, a Sena- 
tor from the State of West Virginia; 
LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, a Senator from the 
State of Massachusetts; HeNrIk SHIP- 
STEAD, a Senator from the State of Min- 
nesota; CHARLES W. Tosey, a Senator 
from the State of New Hampshire; and 
Mitton R. Younec, a Senator from the 
State of North Dakota, appeared in their 
seats today. 

THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. BARKLEY, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Monday, 
January 14, 1946, was dispensed with, 
and the Journal was approved. 


NOTIFICATION TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. BARKLEY and Mr. WHITE ad- 
vanced to the center of the aisle, and Mr. 
BARKLEY said: Mr. President, I wish to 
announce that the committee appointed 
by the President pro tempore to wait 
upon the President and inform him that 
the Congress is in session has performed 
that duty, and the President advises that 
he hopes to communicate with the Con- 
gress about next Monday. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 
Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States submitting nomina- 
tions were communicated to the Senate 
by Mr. Miller, one of his secretaries. 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 
A message from the House of Repre- 


sentatives, by Mr. Chaffee, one of its 
reading clerks, informed the Senate that 
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a quorum of the House was present and 
that the House was ready to proceed with 
business. 

The message also informed the Senate 
that Hon. Jonn W. McCormack, a Rep- 
resentative from the State of Massa- 
chusetts, had been elected Speaker pro 
tempore of the House of Representatives 
during the absence of the Speaker. 

The message announced that a com- 
mittee of three Members had been ap- 
pointed by the Speaker pro tempore, on 
the part of the House of Representatives, 
to join with the committee on the part of 
the Senate to notify the President of the 
United States that a quorum of each 
House had assembled and that Congress 
was ready to receive any communication 
that he might be pleased to make. 

The message also announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendment 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 3603) to 
provide for the sale of surplus war-built 
vessels, and for other purposes; asked a 
conference with the Senate on the disa- 
greeing votes of the two Houses thereon, 
and that Mr. Bianp, Mr. MANSFIELD of 
Texas, Mr. Boykin, Mr. WELCH, and Mr. 
BraDLEyY of Michigan were appointed 
managers on the part of the House at 
the conference. 

The message communicated to the 
Senate the intelligence of the death of 
Hon. Josepk W. Ervin, late a Represent- 
ative from the State of North Carolina, 
and transmitted the resolutions of the 
House thereon. 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on January 11, 1946, he presented 
to the President of the United States the 
enrolled bill (S. 90) for the relief of the 
estate of George O’Hara. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINATION OF 
EDWARD S. KAMPF, OF NEW YORK, TO 
BE UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGE, 
NORTHERN DISTRICT OF NEW YORK 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
and in accordance with the rules of the 
committee, notice is hereby given that a 
public hearing has been scheduled for 
Thursday, January 24, 1946, at 10:30 
a. m., in the Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee room in the Capitol Building, upon 
the nomination of Edward S. Kampf, of 
New York, to be United States district 
judge for the northern district of New 
York, vice Frederick H. Bryant, deceased. 
At the indicated time and place all per- 
sons interested in the nomination may 
make such representations as may be 
pertinent. The subcommittee in charge 
consists of the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
McCarran], chairman, the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. EastLanp], and the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin {Mr. W1LEy]. 
NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINATION OF 

NATHAN CAYTON, OF THE DISTRICT OF 

COLUMBIA, TO BE CHIEF JUDGE, MU- 

NICIPAL COURT OF APPEALS FOR THE 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, and in accordance with the rules 
of the committee, notice is hereby given 
that a public hearing has been sched- 
uled for Thursday, January 24, 1946, at 
10:30 a. m., in the Senate Judiciary Com-* 
mittee room in the Capitol Building, 
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upon the nomination of Nathan Cayton, 
of the District of Columbia, to be chief 
judge of the Municipal Court of Appeals 
for the District of Columbia, vice Wil- 
liam E. Richardson, deceased. At the 
indicated time and place all persons in- 
terested in the nomination may make 
such representations as may be perti- 
nent. The subcommittee in charge con- 
sists of the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
McCarran], chairman, the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. East.anp], and the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin [Mr. WILey]. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINATION OF 
ROY M. SHELBOURNE, OF KENTUCKY, 
TO BE UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGE, 
WESTERN DISTRICT OF KENTUCKY 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, and in accordance with the rules 
of the committee, notice is hereby given 
that a public hearing has been scheduled 
for Thursday, January 24, 1946, at 10:30 
a.m., in the Senate Judiciary Committee 
room in the Capitol Building, upon the 
nomination of Roy M. Shelbourne, of 
Kentucky, to be United States district 
judge for the western district of Ken- 
tucky, vice Shackelford Miller, Jr., ele- 
vated. At the indicated time and place 
all persons interested in the nomination 
may make such representations as may 
be pertinent. The subcommittee in 
charge consists of the Senator from Ne- 
vada [Mr. McCarran], chairman, the 
Senator from Mississippi (Mr. Eastianp], 
and the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
WILEY]. 


PRESERVATION OF AMERICAN LIBERTIES 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, because 
of official duties, .I was obliged to remain 
in Washington throughout the holidays. 

A day or so after Christmas, after fin- 
ishing the day’s mail, I strolled over to 
the Library of Congress and asked to be 
shown around. I wanted to see the origi- 
nal Declaration of Independence and the 
Magna Carta. As I stood before these 
documents, encased behind glass and 
steel, with my inward eye I seemed to 
witness the significant historical events 
which led up to their coming into being. 
King John, a tyrant, was forced to set 
down in writing, under his seal and sig- 
nature, a guaranty of human rights. 
Americans, because of another tyrant, set 
down in writing their concepts of man’s 
inherent rights. , 

As I stood there, my attention was 
sharply focused to the fact that guards 
were standing nearby in uniform, watch- 
ing, guarding, and as I left the Con- 
gressional Library and sauntered back 
to my office, this conclusion flashed upon 
my mind: “We must ever remain on 
guard.” Even the written instruments 
setting forth man’s accomplishments 
had to be guarded. That is just what 
we were not doing at Pearl Harbor on 
December 7, 1941. We were asleep. 

Yes, we have to remain on guard 
against present-day tyranny. We have to 
remain on guard and see to it— 

(a) That the constitutional rights of 
majorities and individuals are pro- 
tected. We have always contended for 
the protection of minorities. 

(b) We have to remain on guard and 
see that the American dollar is kept in- 
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tact. Otherwise the insurance policies, 
savings, and United States war bonds 
will be valueless. 

(c) We have to keep on guard and 
see to it that racketeers, synthetic think- 
ers in our society, do not take over 
Government. 

(d) We have to keep on guard and see 
to it that in the international picture, 
chaos does not return to the world. 

(e) We have to keep on guard and see 
to it that the spenders, the chiselers, and 
the grafters, do not determine the eco- 
nomic, and political policies of this Gov- 
ernment. 

Remember, there had to be guards to 
protect the sheets of paper on which were 
written the Magna Carta and the Decla- 
ration of Independence. How clearly 
this sets forth that America must remain 
alert, constantly alert. That is the les- 
son we should never forget. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following communi- 
cation and letters, which were referred 
as indicated: 

PROPOSED RESCISSIONS AND PROVISIONS OF AP- 


PROPRIATIONS AND CONTRACT AUTHORIZA- 
TIONS 


A communication from the President of 
the United States, together with a letter 
from the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget, transmitting, pursuant to law, pro- 
posed rescissions and provisions relating to 
war alfd war-related appropriations and con- 
tract authorizations (with the accompany- 
ing papers); to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

Tax REFUNDS 


A letter from the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, transmitting, pursuant to law, a report 
of refunds of internal revenue in excess of 
$500 made by the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1945, on 
account of taxes illegally or erroneously col- 
lected, showing the names and addresses of 
the individual taxpayers and the amounts 
refunded (with an accompanying report); to 
the Committee on Pinance. 


PERSHING HALL, PARIS, FRANCE, EXPENDITURE 
REPORT 

A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, an itemized 
report of transactions for account of the 
Pershing Hall Memorial Fund for the fiscal 
year 1945 (with an accompanying paper); 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
MEN IN TRAINING UNDER SELECTIVE TRAINING 

AND SERVice ACT OF 1940 


A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
War, transmitting, pursuant to law, a re- 
port of the number of men in active train- 
ing and service on October $1, 1945, in the 
land forces under section 3 (b) of the Selec- 
tive Training and Service Act of 1940; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 


ENLISTMENTS AND REENLISTMENTS IN REGULAR 
ARMY 


A letter from the Acting Secretary of War, 
transmitting, pursuant to section 3 of Pub- 
lic Law 190 (79th Cong.), the Armed Forces 
Voluntary Recruitment Act of 1945, a report 
showing the number of enlisted men in 
active duty in the Regular Army as of De- 
cember 31, 1945, who have been enlisted or 
reenlisted on or after June 1, 1945; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

REPORT OF NATIONAL ForREST RESERVATION 

Commiussion (8. Doc. No. 134) 

A letter from the Secretary of War, presi- 
dent, National Forest Reservation Commis- 
sion, transmitting, pursuant to law, the an- 
nual report of the Commission for the fiscal 
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year ended June 30, 1945 (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry and ordered to be 
printed, with an illustration. 


SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF ALIENS 


Two letters from the Attorney General, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, (1) a report 
stating all of the facts and pertinent pro- 
visions of law in the cases of 179 aliens whose 
deportation was suspended for more than 6 
months by the Commissioner of Immigration 
and Naturalization, together with a state- 
ment of the reason for such suspension, and 
(2) withdrawing a certain name from a sim- 
ilar report heretofore transmitted by him 
(with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration. 

A letter from the Acting Attorney General, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report stat- 
ing all of the facts and pertinent provisions 
of law in the cases of 282 aliens whose de- 
portation was suspended for more than 6 
months by the Commissioner of Immigra- 
tion ana Naturalization, together with a 
statement of the reason for such suspension 
(with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration. 


PENALTY MAIL MATTER 


A letter from the Acting Postmaster Gen- 
eral, transmitting, pursuant to section 2 of 
Public Law 364, approved June 28, 1944, a 
report showing the quantity of penalty in- 
scribed. material on hand and on order on 
June 30, 1944, the number of pieces pro- 
cured, estimated mailings, balance on hand 
June 30, 1945, and estimated cost of han- 
dling for the fiscal year 1945 (with an ac- 
companying paper); to the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads, 


ASSISTANT POsTMASTERS GENERAL, AND ADMIN- 
ISTRATIVE EXPENSES IN THE Post OFfFficz 
DEPARTMENT 


A letter from the Acting Postmaster Gen- 
eral, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation to authorize certain administrative 
expenses in the Post Office Department, and 
for other purposes, so as to provide perma- 
nently for four Assistant Postmaster: Gen- 
eral, covering expenses in excess of revenues, 
and legal procedure for disposition of any 
excess postal revenues (with an accompany- 
ing paper); to the Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads. 


PiicutT Pay or CERTAIN OPFICERS OF THE Navy 

A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, 
transmitting information as to rank and age 
of officers above the rank of lieutenant com- 
mander in the Navy on duty involving flying, 
with the average monthly flight pay author- 
ized by law to be paid to such officers during 
the 6 months ended January 1, 1946 (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

REDUCTION IN NAVAL SHIPBUILDING 
CONSTRUCTION 


A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, 
transmitting copies of correspondence with 
the Director of War Mobilization and Recon- 
version, relating to stoppage of construction 
of certain naval vessels (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 


AGREEMENTS BETWEEN THE NAvy DEPARTMENT 
AND O1L COMPANIES IN OPERATION OF NAVAL 
PETROLEUM RESERVE No. 1 


A letter from the Director, Naval Petro- 
leum Reserves, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, copies of agreements between the Navy 
Department and various oil] companies for 
development and operation of lands of the 
United States and sale and purchase of pe- 
troleum produced for the Navy's account 
from unit operation, within Naval Petroleum 
Reserve No. 1, since November 22, 1944, under 
the provisions of the act of June 30, 1938, 
as amended by the act of June 17, 1944 (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 
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OPERATIONS UNDER Coen Liqum FUELS 
cT 

A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, 
transmitting his report of operations, for the 
calendar year ended December 31, 1945, un- 
der the Synthetic Liquid Fuels Act (Public 
Law 290, 78th Cong.) (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Mines and 
Mining. . 
ANNUAL REPORT ON BOULDER CANYON PROJECT 

A letter from the Secretary of the In- 
terior, transmitting, pursuant to law, the 
fourth annual report and financial statement 
of operations under section 13 of the Boulder 
Canyon Project Adjustment Act, approved 
July 19, 1940, for the year ended May 31, 1945 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 


RELIEF OF DESTITUTION OF NaTIVES OF ALASKA 


A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report cov- 
ering expenditures made from the appropria- 
tion, “Education of natives of Alaska, 1944- 
46,” for the relief of destitution of natives of 
Alaska during the fiscal year 1945 (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 


Loans TO INDIAN CHARTERED CORPORATIONS 
AND INDIVIDUALS 


A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
report of loans to Indian chartered corpora- 
tions and individuals, for the purpose of pro- 
moting the economic development of such 
tribes and individuals, and a report showing 
the status of credit operations as of June 30, 
1945, of the same (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 


Laws PassED BY MUNICIPAL COUNCIL OF 
St. Crorx aND MuvNIcIPAL CoUNCIL OF 
Sr. THomas AND Sr. JOHN, V. I. 


Two letters from the Acting Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
copies of laws passed by the Municipal Coun- 
cil of St. Croix and the Municipal Council 
of St. Thomas and St. John, V. I., respec- 
tively (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on Territories and Insular Affairs. 


RePporT OF AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT 
AGENCY 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
the annual report of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Agency for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1945, covering operations, expenditures, 
and obligations under the Soil Conservation 
and Domestic Allotment Act for that fiscal 
year (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


REPORT OF OPERATIONS UNDER Sort CONSERVA- 
TION AND DOMESTIC ALLOTMENT ACT 


A letter from the Acting Secretary of Agri- 
cuiture, transmitting, pursuant to law, a re- 
port showing the name, address, and amount 
of compensation of each person receiving 
$1,000 or more under the 1944 program, and 
a supplemental report under the 1943 pro- 
gram, administered under the provisions of 
the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allot- 
ment Act, as amended, and a supplemental 
list under the 1942 crop parity-payment pro- 
gram (with an accompanying -eport); to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


REPORT ON Forest ROADS AND TRAILS 


A letter from the Acting Secretary of Agri- 
culture, transmitting, pursuant to law, a re- 
port on forest roads and trails for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1945 (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads. 


AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATIONS 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
a report covering the receipts and expendi- 
tures and work of the agricultural experi- 
ment stations in the United States, Hawait, 
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Alaska, and Puerto Rico, for the fiscal year 

ended June 30, 1945 (with an accompanying 

report); to the Committee on Agriculture 

and Forestry. 

EXPENDITURES AND ACTIVITIES OF 
RESEARCH LABORATORIES 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
report for the calendar year 1945 of the ac- 
tivities of, funds used by, and donations to 
the regional research laboratories established 
pursuant to section 202 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938 (with an accompany- 
ing report); to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 


EXTENSION SERVICE OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
report of receipts, expenditures, and results 
of cooperative agricultural extension work 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1945 (with 
an accompanying report); to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. 


Crop PROGRAM OPERATIONS 


A letter from the Acting Secretary of Agri- 
culture, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islation to amend section 3 of the act of April 
12, 1945, by extending the authorization to 
pay subsidies to include commodities of the 
1946 crop (with accompanying papers); to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 


REPORT OF RURAL ELECTRIFICATION ADMINIS- 
TRATION 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
the annual report of the Administrator of 
the Rural Electrification Administration cov- 
ering operations of the Administration for 
the fiscal year 1945 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 


REPORT OF FEDERAL SURPLUS COMMODITIES 
CORPORATION 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture, transmitting, pursuant to sec- 
tion 204 of Public Law 430 (78th Cong.), the 
annual report of the Federal Surplus Com- 
modities Corporation for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1945 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Porestry. 


REPORT OF THE DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


A letter from the Secretary of Commerce, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, the annual 
report of the Department of Commerce for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1945 (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

FINAL VALUATION OF PROPERTIES OF CERTAIN 
PireE-LINE COMPANIES 


A letter from the Chairman of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, final valuations of proper- 
ties of certain pipe-line companies (with 
accompanying documents); to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate Commerce. 


REPORT OF INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 


A letter from the Chairman of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, the annual report of the 
Commission for the period November 1, 1944, 
to October 31, 1945 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce. 


REPORT OF VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 


A letter from the Administrator of Veter- 
ans’ Affairs, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
a report of the activities of the Veterans’ 
Administration for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1945 (with an accompanying report); to 
the Committee on Finance. 


VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION REVISED SCHEDULE 
ror RATING DISABILITIES, 1945 

A letter from the Administrator of Veter- 

ans’ Affairs, transmitting a draft of proposed 
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legislation to govern the effective dates of 
ratings and awards under the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration revised schedule for rating dis- 
abilities, 1945, and for other purposes (with 
an accompanying paper); to the Committee 
on Finance. 


REPORT OF THE UNITED STATES TARIFF 
CoMMISSION 


A letter from the Chairman of the United 
States Tariff Commission, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, the annual report of the Com- 
mission for the fiscal year 1945 (with an ac- 


companying report); to the Committee on 
Finance. 


REPORT OF FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 


A letter from the Chairman of the Federal 
Trade Commission, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, the annual report of the Commission 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1945 (with 
an accompanying report); to the Committee 
on Interstate Commerce. 


EXPENDITURES OF UNITED STATES CouRT OF 
CUSTOMS AND PATENT APPEALS 


A letter from the Assistant Director of the 
Administrative Office of the United States 
Courts, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
statement of the expenditures of appropria- 
tions for the United States Court of Customs 
and Patent Appeals for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1945 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


JUDGMENTS RENDERED BY COURT OF CLAIMS 
(S. Doc. No. 133) 

A letter from the Chief Clerk of the Court 
of Claims, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
statement of all judgments rendered by the 
Court of Claims for the year ended Decem- 
ber 1, 1945, the amount thereof, the parties 
in whose favor rendered, and a brief synopsis 
of the nature of the claims (with an accom- 
panying statement); to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


REPORT OF TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY 
A letter from the Board of Directors of 


the Tennessee Valley Authority, transmit- 


ting, pursuant to law, the annual report of 
the Authority for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1945 (with an accompanying report); to 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


EXPENDITURES OF FUNDS DERIVED FROM THE 
SALE OF BONDS OF THE TENNESSEE VALLEY 
AUTHORITY 
A letter from the General Manager of the 

Tennessee Valley Authority, transmitting, 

pursuant to law, a report of the expenditures 

for the 12 months ended November 30, 1945, 

of funds derived from the sale of bonds under 

section 15c of the Tennessee Valley Authority 

Act of 1933, as amended (with an accom- 

panying paper); to the Committee on Agri- 

culture and Forestry. 


SMALLER Wark PLANTS CORPORATION 


A letter from the Administrator of the 
Civilian Production Administration, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, the twenty-first 
report of the Smaller War Plants Corporation, 
under the Smaller War Plants Corporation 
Act, for the period October 1 to November 30, 
1945, submitted to him by the Chairman of 
the Board of that Corporation (with an ac- 
companying report); to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 


REPORTS OF SURPLUS PROPERTY ADMINISTRATOR 


Six letters from the Administrator of the 
Surplus Property Administration, transmit- 
ting, pursuant to section 19 of the Surplus 
Property Act of 1944, reports on aircraft 
plants and facilities, aviation gasoline plants 
and facilities, synthetic rubber plants and 
facilities, Government-owned pipe lines, 
transportation facilities, and on patents, 
processes, ‘techniques and inventories (with 
accompanying reports); to the Committee on 


. Military Affairs. 
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CONTRACTS ENTERED INTO OR MODIFIED BY “'HE 
UNITED STATES MARITIME COMMISSION 


A letter from the Chairman of the United 
States Maritime Commission, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a report of contracts en- 
tered into or modified by the United States 
Maritime Commission under authority of the 
act of May 2, 1941, for the period October 1 
to December 31, 1945 (with an accompany- 
ing report); to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 


NAMES AND COMPENSATION OF MEMBERS AND 
EMPLOYEES OF THE FEDERAL POWER COMMIS- 
SION 


A letter from the Chairman of the Fed- 
eral Power Commission, transmitting, pursu- 
ant to law, a statement showing the names 
and compensation of the members and em- 
ployees of the Commission as of June 30, 1945 
(with an accompanying paper); to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 


PERMITS AND LICENSES ISSUED BY THE FEDERAL 
PoWER COMMISSION 


A letter from the Chairman of the Federal 
Power Commission, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a classified report showing the per- 
mits and licenses issued by the Commission 
during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1945, the 
parties thereto, the terms prescribed, the 
moneys received, if any, and an accounting 
thereof (with an accompanying report); to 
the Committee on Commerce. 


REPoRT OF Foop AND DRUG ADMINISTRATION 


A letter from the Administrator of the 
Federal Security Agency, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, the annual report of the Food 
and Drug Administration for the fiscal year 
1945 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Commerce. 


ReEporT oF St. ELIZABETHS HOSPITAL 


A letter from the Administrator of the 
Federal Security Agency, transmitting, pursu- 
ant to law, the annual report of St. Elizabeths 
Hospital for the fiscal year 1945 (with an ac- 
companying report); to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 


CoLUMBIA INSTITUTION FOR THE DEAF 


A letter from the Administrator of the 
Federal Security Agency, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, the annual report of the Amer- 
ican Printing House for the Blind, Columbia 
Institution for the Deaf, Howard University, 
Office of Community War Services and Com- 
mittee on Physical Fitness, for the fiscal year 
1945 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 


OPERATION OF STANDS IN FEDERAL BUILDINGS BY 
BLIND PERSONS 

A letter from the Administrator of the 
Federal Security Agency transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation to amend the 
act entitled “An act to authorize the opera- 
tion of stands in Federal buildings by blind 
persons, to enlarge the economic opportuni- 
ties of the blind, and for other purposes,” 
approved June 20, 1936, and for other pur- 
poses (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 


MERITORIOUS SALARY INCREASES OF GOVERN- 
MENT EMPLOYEES 


A letter from the President of the United 
States Civil Service Commission, transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, a consolidated report 
and supporting data on especially meritorious 
salary increases of Government employees 
made by the various departments and agen- 
cies of the Government for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1945 (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on Civil Service. 


REPORT OF CHESAPEAKE & POTOMAC TELEPHONE 
Co. 


A letter from the president of the Chesa- 
peake & Potomac Telephone Co., of Wash- 
ington, D. C., transmitting, pursuant to law, 
a@ report of the company’s operations for the 
yser 1945, the results of the operations for 


December of that year being estimated (with 
an accompanying report); to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 
GEORGETOWN JBarGE, Dock, 
Ratiway Co. 


A report of the Georgetown Barge, Dock, 
Elevator & Railway Co., transmitted, pur- 
suant to law, for the year ended December 
31, 1945; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 


ESTIMATES OF PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS OF 
GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS AND AGENCIES 


A letter from the Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report of his determinations during 
the quarter ended December 31, 1945, of the 
number of employees required for the proper 
and efficient exercise of the functions of the 
executive departments and agencies of the 
Government (with an accompanying report); 
to the Committee on Civil Service. 

A letter from the President of the United 
States Civil Service Commission, transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, an estimate of person- 
nel requirements for the Commission for the 
quarter ending March 31, 1946 (with accom- 
panying papers); to the Committee on Civil 
Service. 

A letter from the Chairman of the National 
Mediation Board, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a revised estimate of personnel require- 
ments for the National Railroad Adjustment 
Board for the quarter ending March 31, 1946 
(with an accompanying paper); to the Com- 
mittee on Civil Service. 


DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE PAPERS 


A letter from the Archivist of the United 
States, transmitting, pursuant to law, a list 
of papers and documents on the files of sev- 
eral departments and agencies of the Gov- 
ernment which are not needed in the con- 
duct of business and have no permanent 
value or historical interest, and requesting 
action locking to their disposition (with ac- 
companying papers); to a Joint Select Com- 
mittee on the Disposition of Papers in the 
Executive Departments. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore ap- 
pointed Mr. BarKLEY and Mr. BREWSTER 
members of the committee on the part 
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- of the Senate. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate by the President pro tempore and 
referred as indicated: 


A resolution adopted by community serv- 
ice members of the policy board under the 
Philadelphia (Pa.) volunteer price control 
plan, favoring the enactment of legislation 
to continue price control for the duration 
of the existing economic emergency; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Resolutions adopted by United Packing- 
house Workers of America, Swift Local No. 
71, Sioux City, Iowa, and International Un- 
ion of Mine, Mill, and Smelter Workers, 
Carquinez Local No. 51, Selby, Calif., favoring 
the enactment of the bill (S. 1592) to estab- 
lish a national housing policy and provide 
for its execution; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

A resolution adopted by the Fifth Naval 
District Metal Trades Council, Portsmouth, 
Va., protesting against the enactment of 
legislation providing for the merger of the 
Army and Navy; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

A telegram in the nature of a memorial 
from officers and men of the Eighty-third 
Infantry Division of the United States Army, 
remonstrating against the delay in dis- 
charging members of the armed forces; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A resolution adopted by the National In- 
stitute of Municipal Law Officers, Washing- 
ton, D. C., favoring the enactment of House 
bill 3615, the so-called airport bill, so as to 
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include the provision of Senate bill 2, pro- 
viding for the acquisition of land for air- 
port purposes; to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

A petition of sundry citizens of the State 
of California, praying for the enactment of 
Senate bill 623, to prohibit the advertising 
of alcoholic beverages by radio; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce. 

A memorial of sundry citizens of the 
United States remonstrating against the of- 
ficial conduct of Senator THEODORE G. Briso, 
of Mississippi; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

A letter from the Acting Secretary of State, 
transmitting a resolution of the Chamber of 
Representatives of Cuba, relating to the 
solidarity of the nations of the Western 
Hemisphere (with an accompanying paper); 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

A letter from the bishop and the auxiliary 
bishop, Bishop’s Chancery Office, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., appealing in behaif of the Ameri- 
cans of Ukrainian birth or extraction who 
reside in the United States for the cause of 
their relatives in Europe; to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 

A resolution adopted by the New Mexico 
Oil and Gas Association, Roswell, N. Mex., 
favoring ratification of the Anglo-American 
oil agreement; to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

A resolution adopted by the Conference 
of Second District Association of Clubs of 
Altrusa International, et Winston-Salem, 
N. C., protesting against delays on the part 
of various nations in bringing about world 
peace; to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 

A telegram from E. G. Collins, president, 
Eastern Division Pennsylvania Newspaper 
Women’s Association, Philadelphia, Pa., rela- 
tive to carrying the names of deceased Sena- 
tors on the rolls of the Senate as honorary 
members for their unexpired terms; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

A resolution adopted by the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Institute of Engineers of 
Puerto Rico, relating to the salaries paid to 
experts from funds of the Puerto Rican 
Treasury Department; to the Committee on 
Territories and Insular Affairs. 

A resolution adopted by the Filipino Fed- 
eration of America, Inc., Honolulu, T. H., 
relating to the statehood of Hawaii; to the 
Committee on Territories and Insular Affairs. 

A resolution adopted by the Filipino Fed- 
eration of America, Inc., Honolulu, T. H., 
favoring the importation of Filipino laborers 
to Hawaii; to the Committee on Territories 
and Insular Affairs. 

A resolution adopted by the Filipino Fed- 
eration of America, Inc., Honolulu, T. H., en- 
dorsing Dr. Hilario Camino Moncada, to be 
President of the Philippines; to the Com- 
mittee on Territories and Insular Affairs. 

A resolution adopted by the Philippine- 
Hawaii-America Labor Union, Inc., Manila, 
P.I., relating to the election to be held in the 
Philippines on April 30, 1945; to the Com- 
mittee on Territories and Insular Affairs. 

A resolution adopted by the Fifth Munici- 
pal Council of St. Thomas and St. John, V.I., 
favoring the confirmation of William H. 
Hastie to be Governor of the Virgin Islands; 
to the Committee on Territories and Insular 
Affairs. 


ADEQUATE AND COMPETITIVE AIR 
TRANSPORTATION FOR RHODE ISLAND— 
JOINT RESOLUTION OF RHODE ISLAND 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


Mr. GERRY. Mr. President, I present 
for appropriate reference a joint resolu- 
tion adopted by the General Assembly of 
Rhode Island, requesting the Senators 
and Representatives from Rhode Island 
in the Congress of the United States to 
use their influence with the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board to guarantee to the State 
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of Rhode Island and to the city of Prov- 
idence adequate and competitive air 
transportation, and ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
joint resolution will be received and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce, 
and, under the rule, it will be printed in 
the REcorpD. 

The joint resolution is as follows: 


Joint resolution respectfully requesting the 
Senators and Representatives from Rhode 
Island in the Congress of the United States 
to use their influence with the c'vil aero- 
nautics board to guarantee to the State of 
Rhode Island and to the city of Providence 
adequate and competitive air transpor- 
tation ; 


Whereas the State of Rhode Island is one 
of the most densely populated and one of the 
wealthiest States in the United States; and 

Whereas the Providence metropolitan dis- 
trict ranks fourth in population upon the 
Atlantic seaboard with Providence the center 
of a large and thriving industrial area; and 

Whereas by reason of its population and 
industrial activities, the city of Providence is 
entitled to adequate and competitive air- 
line services commensurate with its size and 
importance: Now, therefore, be it 

Resoived, That the Senators and Represen- 
tatives from Rhode Island in the Congress of 
the United States be and they hereby are 
urgently requested to use their influence in 
every way with the Civil Aeronautics Board 
in order that adequate and competitive air 
transportation may be guaranteed to the 
State of Rhode Island and to the city of 
Providence; and be it furthe: 

Resolved, That the secretary of state be 
and he is hereby euthorized and directed to 
transmit duly certified copies of this resolu- 
tion to the Senators and Representatives 
from Rhode Island in the Congress of the 
United States and to the members of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, since the members 
of the general assembly, in the interests of 
the business life of the State, favor aggressive 
and immediate action that the State of Rhode 
Island and the city of Providence may share 
in the benefits of future expansion of air 
transportation. 


PROPOSED CEILING PRICES ON COTTON— 
RESOLUTION OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
LEGISLATURE 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Rercorp a concurrent resolution 
passed by the South Carolina House and 
Senate. 

There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency and or- 
dered to be printed in the Rs&corp, as 
follows: 


Concurrent resolution requesting the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
of America to prohibit ceiling prices being 
placed upon cotton 
Be it resolved by the senate (the house of 

representatives concurring), That the Presi- 

dent and the Congress of the United States 
of America are hereby earnestly requested 

that they do all in their power to prohibit a 

ceiling price being placed upon the sale and 

purchase of cotton. 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may comment 
upon the concurrent resolution for 3 
minutes. ‘ 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, 
and the Senator from South Carolina is 
recognized for 3 minutes. 
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Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I have 
sent to the desk a concurrent resolution 
passed by the Legislature of South Caro- 
lina which requests the President and the 
Congress of the United States to pro- 
hibit ceiling prices being placed upon 
cotton. 

On January the 6th, when I first 
learned of the attempt to place ceiling 
prices on cotton, I telegraphed the Presi- 
dent from South Carolina, and I ask 
unanimous consent that my telegram 
sent to the President be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


CHARLESTON, 8S. C., January 7, 1946. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. PresIpENt: I wired you yester- 
day regarding the unreasonable statement 
issued by Mr. Bowles that appeared in the 
papers here, and I am sending you a copy of 
the statement. It appears to me that such an 
attempted regulation would be socialistic and 
unjust and unfair to the cotton farmers of 
the South. The cotton farmers’ income de- 
pends upon the yield per acre of his crop that 
is to be produced this year. The elements 
and the weather are the main factors after 
the cotton is planted as to the size of the crop 
and as to its eventual cost. The farmers are 
short of labor, fertilizer is expensive, and they 
have had a most unusual and hard time for 
the last 4 years. We all know that the world 
is bare of cotton goods, and it is my judg- 
ment, after having seen what I did in the 
European countries, that the cotton mills of 
the world could produce at a full rate for at 
least 5 years to take up the slack and fill the 
empty shelves of the stores throughout the 
world. To tell the cotton farmer that he is 
to be punished simply because manufactur- 
ing costs have risen, all of which he has noth- 
ing to do with, is unreasonable and unjust. 
A pound of cotton makes 4 yards of goods, 
and the increased cost is not the fault of the 
price of cotton. Cotton prices are way below 
those that followed the last war, and I earn- 
estly hope in the interest of the southern 
people you will not permit any such order, 
With my kindest personal regards, 

Burnet R. MAYBANK. 


Mr. MAYBANK. I also telegraphed 
Mr. Chester Bowles regarding the plac- 
ing of ceiling prices on cotton. I shall 
not read the telegram, but I ask unan- 
imous consent that it be made a part of 
my remarks. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

CHARLESTON, 8S. C., January 12, 1946. 
Mr. CHESTER BOWLES, 
Chief Price Administrator, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Have wired the President and do trust that 
you will not put a ceiling on the price of 
raw cotton as it cannot be enforced honestly 
in my opinion because of tremendous dif- 
ference in value of various grades and staples, 

Burnet R. MaYBANK, 
United States Senator. 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, my 
reason for sending my telegram was 
that it was my opinion that, taking into 
consideration the various grades and 
staples concerned in the cotton business, 
it would be impossible to enforce the 
order, 
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Yesterday I received a letter from Mr. 
Bowles which I should like to read. It is 
as follows: 


OFFIcE oF PRICE ADMINISTRATION, 
Washinton, D.C., January 16, 1946. 
The Honorable Burnet R. Maysan«, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SenNaToR MaysaNK: Thank you for 
your telegram about the question of ceiling 
prices on cotton. 

As you know, the Emergency Price Control 
Act as amended provides that before grow- 
ers’ maximum prices are established for an 
agricultural commodity which is the product 
of annual or seasonal planting, notice of the 
proposed maximum prices must be given at 
least 15 days prior to the normal planting 
season. 

I think you will agree that, as Price Ad- 
ministrator, I would be remiss in my duties 
if I foreclosed myself from any right to take 
whatever action seemed necessary with re- 
spect to such an agricultural commodity. 
It was for this reason, and this reason only, 
that I approved tre issuance of the recent 
notice covering raw cotton during the crop 
year 1946. Without such a notice, it would 
have been legally impossible, regardless of 
circumstances, for us to establish any such 
maximum prices later in the year. This, and 
I want to emphasize the point, is only a 
technical procedure. It has no bearing on 
the actual question of whether there should 
or should not be ceiling prices on raw cotton. 
I sincerely hope that such a program will be 
unnecessary. However, I could not shut my- 
self off from the opportunity to judge this 
situation on its merits in the future. 

I want you to know that the announce- 
ment that we have made does not necessarily 
indicate a final decision by this office to fix 
ceiling prices as indicated in the notice, or 
at any other fisures. If it becomes evident 
that the price of cotton is becoming stabilized 
because of improvement in supply or other 


reasons, of course may not b> necessary 
for the proposed ceiling prices to be put into 
effect. I am very conscious also of the dif- 
ficultie. which might be encountered in the 


administration of cotton ceilings. I want to 
assure you that we are constantly watching 
the situation and that every relevant factor 
and circumstance will receive thorough con- 
sideration. 


Recognizing your knowledge of cotton 
problems, I appreciate very much your ex- 
pression of your views on this matter. 

Sincerely, 
CHESTER Bow.LeEs, 
Administrator. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. It has been almost 
impossible on this side to hear what the 
Senator has been saying. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I am sorry; I shall 
speak louder. 

Mr. WHERRY. Was the distinguished 
Senator discussing the proposed exten- 
sion of price ceilings on cotton, now con- 
templated by the Office of Price Admin- 
istration? 

Mr. MAYBANK. The Senator is cor- 
rect. I was referring to a letter Mr. 
Bowles wrote me, in keeping with the 
order I had seen in the newspapers, and 
the order which had been issued for 
price ceilings on cotton for the 1946 crop, 
the crop to be harvested in August, Sep- 
tember, and October, after the extension 
of the OPA if Congress should extend it. 

Mr. WHERRY. Has the order actu- 
ally been placed in operation, or is it a 
contemplated order? 

Mr. MAYBANK. In substance, the 
letter says that the reason for th - 
ance of the order was the law which 
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makes it necessary, before crops are 
planted, to issue an order 15 days in 
advance. The letter further states that 
the order might not be put into effect. 
It also states that it is the opinion and 
hope that it will not be put into effect. 
But the letter does not state positively 
that it will not be put into effect. This, 
of course, would be better. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I have yielded to the 
Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. WHERRY. I thank the Senator 
for his statement, and for reading the 
letter, because the statements are infor- 
mative, and I think the matter should 
be brought to the attention of the Sen- 
ate, because while the order is not yet 
operative, yet all the steps have been 
taken so that if the Price Administrator 
feels it is justified, he can put it into 
operation when the time comes. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Provided Congress 
continues the OPA, and provided it ap- 
propriates the money to carry out such 
an order. 

Mr. WHERRY. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I now yield to the 
Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr.EASTLAND. The OPA announce- 
ment to which the Senator referred sug- 
gested, and the Senator stated, that it 
might not be necessary to put the order 
into effect. Did not the statement say 
that the order would not be pyt into 
effect provided cotton prices did not go 
up between now and the summer or early 
fall, when the crop comes in? 

Mr. MAYBANK. The letter does not 
exactly state that. I quote from the let- 
ter: 

I sincerely hope that such a program will 
be unnecessary. 


The letter further states: 

If it becomes evident that the price of 
cotton is becoming stabilized because of im- 
provement in supply or other reasons, of 
course, it may not be necessary for the pro- 
posed ceiling prices to be put into effect. 


Mr. EASTLAND. But if cotton prices 
become stabilized at these levels, or if 
they are rolied back, as OPA is now at- 
tempting to do, then the order will not 
be put into effect. That is my under- 
standing of the announcement. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Iagree,in part, with 
what the distinguished Senator from 
Mississippi says. Let me read this addi- 
tional line: 

I want you to know that the announce- 
ment that we have made does not necessarily 
indicate a final decision by this Office to fix 
ceiling prices as indicated in the notice. 


I might say to the Senator from Missis- 
sippi, who well knows the cotton business, 
that the price of cotton throughout most 
of the war has been below parity, that 
the income of the southern cotton farm- 
er is the lowest income of any farm group 
in the United States, and that the order 
which was issued practically fixed the 
price of cotton at parity, while many 
other crops have sold above parity. Cot- 
ton during the war has been below parity, 
and during the Second World War has 
been 50 to 100 percent below what it was 
in World War L 
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Mr. EASTLAND. The distinguished 
Senator from South Carolina states that 
this is the first time that cotton has been 
above parity. I should like to call the 
attention of the Senator to the fact that 
in computing parity farm labor costs are 
not included. 

Mr. MAYBANK. With that statement 
I thoroughly agree. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Farm labor costs to- 
day are over 300 times as high as they 
were during the base period on which 
parity was computed, and because labor 
costs are so high, cotton today is the 
cheapest commodity in the United States, 
and cannot be produced profitably at the 
price the OPA and Mr. Hillman intend to 
place on this commodity. 

I will say further, Mr. President, that 
the alleged necessity, as shown in the 
OPA announcement, for the imposition 
of ceilings is the fact that wage increases 
have been allowed to the converters, in 
particular to Sidney Hillman’s Garment 
Workers’ Union, who have just received 
a 20-percent wage increase. Now they 
attempt to say that that increase should 
be taken out. of the farmer’s pocket by 
rolling back the price of cotton. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I appreciate what 
the Senator from Mississippi has said 
about the price of cotton. I well realize 
that it is too low to enable the farmer 
to make a profit. I well realize that the 
South will seriously suffer. I well realize 
that the order cannot be enforced, and 
I shall certainly oppose it. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. 
dent—— 

Mr. MAYBANK. I. understand, Mr. 
President, that the few minutes I had 
asked for have expired, and in view of 
the fact that my statement was inter- 
rupted by Senators who wished to ask 
questions, I now ask unanimous consent 
that I may continue. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. Sar- 
TONSTALL] is recognized. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous cons: 1t that I may continue. 
Mr. BARKLFY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Massachusetts yield to 
the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. BARKLEY. No; Mr.President. I 
wanted to ask the Senator from South 
Carolina a question. I thought he had 
asked for and received further extension 
of time. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Yes, Mr. President; 
I should like to have further extension 
of time in view of the fact that my state- 
ment was interrupted by questions from 
Senators. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina? The Chair 
hears none, and the Senator’s request is 
granted. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I do 
not want to go into the merits of the 
ceiling on cotton. On that subject Iam 
inclined to agree with the Senator from 
South Carolina. I hope there will be no 
necessity for such action, but if the OPA 
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contemplates such action it is obliged to 
serve this notice in advance of the plant- 
ing of the crop. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Otherwise it could 
not put a ceiling on cotton when the time 
comes for disposing of the crop. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Yes. Mr. Bowles 
says that is the reason *he served the 
notice. 

Mr. BARKLEY. And the preliminary 
action taken by OPA, therefore, is pre~ 
cautionary, in order to qualify OPA tw 
put the ceiling on cotton if later on OPA 
finds it necessary to do so. 

Mr. MAYBANK. The Senator is cor- 
rect. That is the substance of the letter 
which I read. 

Mr. President, with the permission of 
the Senate, I should like to conclude with 
these few remarks for the REcorpD, that 
we of the South know that there are 
more than 100 different grades of cot- 
ton. Those of us who have spent our 
lives in the South and who are familiar 
with the cotton business know of the 
great number of types and grades of cot- 
ton, and we know that the mills buy 
different types of cotton which are not 
listed as of any particular grade or type. 

Mr. President, properly to conduct the 
cotton industry requires scientific knowl- 
edge. It takes years of study to acquire 
the scientific knowledge necessary suc- 
cessfully to engage in the cotton indus- 
try. It would be totally and absolutely 
impossible to enforce such an order as is 
proposed to be issued. There would not 
be enough men connected with the OPA 
who would have the knowledge necessary 
to enforce the order. Such an order 
would simply bring confusion to the cot- 
ton industry, and result in unemploy- 
ment to the textile workers of the South. 
It would only result in disrupting the op- 
erations of the farmers and the entire 
economy of the Scvth, 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The Senator from 
South Carolina has rendered a distinct 
service by bringing this matter to the 
attention of the Senate and to the atten- 
tion of the country. I should like to ask 
the Senator from South Carolina a ques- 
tion. Is it the Senator’s judgment that 
if cotton prices would go up 2 or 3 cents 
@ pound higher than they are at the 
present time, that OPA would hesitate 
to clamp down the ceiling price which 
OPA has announced it is its intention to 
establish? 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I 
should not like to answer any question on 
behalf of OPA. I will only say that I 
join the Senator from Mississippi and 
all other Senators who believe in good 
government in an endeavor to stop any 
such proceeding, because the different 
grades of cotton vary in price more than 
2 or 3 cents a pound, as the Senator 
knows, and the Senator also knows that 
individuals are not going to agree on the 
matter of differences in grades of cotton. 

Mr. EASTLAND. From what I know 
of the situation, Mr. President, it is my 
judgment that the OPA is absolutely cer- 
tain to place a price ceiling on raw cot- 
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ton should prices go up 2 or 3 cents a 
pound, and I say further, Mr. President, 
that cotton today could justifiably go to 
30 cents a pound, for it will take that 
price to give a decent return to those in 
this country who produce raw cotton, 
but 30-cent cotton would not increase 
the clothing bill whicl: consumers in the 
United States must pay for cotton tex- 
tiles today. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Of course, the Sena- 
tor is correct. A pound of cotton makes 
4 yards of goods. Such an increase in 
the price of raw cotton would not make 
a difference of 15 cents in the price of a 
shirt. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, in 
this connection I shall bring a matter to 
the attention of the Senate next week. 
Senators from the West who are inter- 
ested in livestock, as well as Senators 
from the South who are interested in 
cotton should obtain the personnel files 
of OPA and see the type of men who are 
administering and controlling the basic 
American industries. Of the five men 
who have conducted the negotiations re- 
specting price ceilings on raw cotton, 
four are from the city of New York. 
Several were deferred from the armed 
forces as keymen in the OPA. They are 
professional bureaucrats. They were 
clerks in the Government service until 
they were transferred to OPA. Not a 
single one has had any experience of any 
kind, character, or description in the cot- 
ton business, in the production, growing, 
marketing, and manufacturing of this 
commodity. It is utterly impossible to 
point to any one single qualification 
that any of these men have to administer 
and control this great business. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President—— 

Mr. EASTLAND. And I venture to as- 
sert, Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
time of the Senator from South Caro- 
lina, as extended, has expired. The 
Chair calls attention to the fact that it 
is now the morning hour. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I understand, Mr. 
President, and I ask unanimous consent 
that I may conclude my statement. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Just a moment. I 
desire but half a minute to conclude. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from South Carolina yield 
to the Senator from Mississippi for one- 
half minute? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I yield for one-half 
minute. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Other 
Senators are on their feet wishing rec- 
ognition. In view of the fact that we 
are now in the morning hour other Sen- 
ators are entitled to recognition. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I venture to assert, 
Mr, President, that if the Senators who 
are interested in livestock or wheat or 
other commodities should check the 
qualifications of the men who are admin- 
istering those commodities they will be 
presented with the same miserable pic- 
ture in the OPA that is presented to the 
cotton growers. Mr. President, that is 
why this agency should be abolished and 
its power should be transferred to per- 
manent Government agencies. I do not 
think we need any price ceilings on farm 
products. 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I ask for 
the regular order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
regular order is demanded. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The powers of the 
OPA should be transferred to the De- 
partment of Agriculture and other per- 
manent Government agencies. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
regular order is demanded. The presen- 
tation of further petitions and memorials 
is in order. The Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL] is recognized. 


B’NAI B’RITH—CITATION FOR SERVICE 
BY THE NAVY 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
because of the fact that certain fine war 
work which was begun by a service or- 
ganization while I was Governor of 
Massachusetts, later assumed national 
proportions, I should like to place in the 
Recorp the award to that service organ- 
ization, the B’nai B’rith, by the Navy. 

On December 12, 1945, in Boston, the 
United States Navy presented to B'nai 
Brith, the Nation’s oldest and largest 
national Jewish service organization, a 
special citation for service to the Nation 
in the war effort. Rear Adm. Forrest 
P. Sherman, a native son of Massachu- 
setts, and deputy chief of naval opera- 
tions as the official representative of the 
Navy, presented a certificate of achieve- 
ment to Henry Monsky, president of 
B’nai B’rith. The text of the citation 
reads: “Certificate of achievement— 
awarded to B’nai B’rith—in recognition 
of exceptional accomplishment in be- 
half of the United States Navy and 
meritorious contribution to the national 
war effort.” 

In presenting the citation, Admiral 
Sherman said: 

The Navy owes a debt of gratitude to the 
B'nai B’rith and is deeply appreciative of 
the unselfish service whith it has rendered 
in this war. Particularly noteworthy has 
been the serve-a-ship program which was 
originated in Boston by Col. Elliott A. Niles, 
of B'nai Brrith’s National War Service 
Committee and national chairman of its 
serve-a-ship program. The program was 
first inaugurated on the U. S. S. Massachu- 
setts. 

Starting with the battleship Massachusetts 
in the spring of 1942, through your program 
more than 800 ships, ranging from battle- 
ships and aircraft carriers to destroyers, sub- 
marines and landing craft, have been pro- 
vided with innumerable items which made 
life at sea less rigorous, and which, by im- 
proving conditions of our men, made them 
better fighting men. Such things as me- 
chanical cows, magazine and newspaper 
subscriptions, musical instruments, games 
and radios add up to a very large factor in 
combat morale. Naval hospitals have been 
given pianos and a dozen Navy hospital ships 
have been provided with such needed re- 
creational services and equipment. 


In accepting the citation on behalf of 
B’nai B’rith, Mr. Monsky paid tribute to 
the work of Colonel Niles and of B’nai 
B'rith in Boston in initiating the serve-a- 
ship program. After reviewing the rec- 
ord of B’nai B'rith service to the Navy 
and expressing his profound apprecia- 
tion of this gracious recognition by the 
Navy, Mr. Monsky saia the army of 
B’nai B’rith men, women, and young 
people who compiled this record “did it 
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without any expectation of reward, ex- 
cept the gratification that comes from 
having exercised a patriotic privilege. 
We are therefore grateful not so much 
for the citation as for the opportunity 
which the United States Navy afforded 
us to mobilize the manpower and wom- 
anpower of the B’nai B’rith, to serve the 
men and women who gave so much and 
made such great sacrifices in order that 
our democratic traditions and all which 
that implies, might be preserved and per- 
petuated.” 

Mr. President, I should like to add to 
that statement for the Recorp a slightly 
longer story of the service of the B’nai 
B’rith to the Navy. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


B’NAI B’RITH SERVES THE NAVY 


A sailor and a marine were the first two 
servicemen who registered on Christmas Eve 
1943 at the opening of the B’nai B'rith 
hospitality house in Los Angeles, the world’s 
largest free hotel for servicemen, which has 
provided week-end sleeping accommodations, 
linen, coffee and doughnuts, and homelike 
surroundings for nearly 150,000 men. 

“I don’t know this guy ‘Benny B'rith,’ but 
if he’s the guy who gave me this, you can 
thank him for me,” drawled the battle- 
scarred marine. And a homesick sailor from 
Kansas exclaimed, wide-eyed, “You mean all 
this is free? It doesn’t cost a cent? Geez! 
You guys are O. K.” 

Throughout the world men and officers ot 
the Navy who have seen and heard what the 
B’nai B'rith, the Nation’s oldest and largest 
Jewish service organization, has been doing 
for the men and women of the Navy since 
long before Pearl Harbor on a completely 
nonsectarian basis echo the words of that 
Kansas sailor: “You guys are QO. K.” 

B'nai B’rith’s service to the Navy long 

antedated Pearl Harbor. In the fall of 1940 
B’nai B’rith began providing recreational! 
equipment for the use of officers and crews 
of submarines, destroyer escorts, PT boats, 
and similar vessels, and for the officers and 
men of Marine Corps units. The most pop- 
ular piece of equipment was an indoor foot- 
ball game which was distributed by the thou- 
sands to naval district recreational officers 
and commandants of Marine Corps barracks 
Because of their compact form and the ease 
with which they could be used in the most 
crowded quarters, ships’ officers and Ma- 
rine Corps officers flooded B’nai B’rith for 
repeat orders. 
_ Two other B’nai B'rith projects that began 
months before Pearl Harbor also included 
service to the Navy. Of the 1,520 recreation 
facilities furnished and equipped for the 
armed forces in every State by B’nai B'rith, 
294 were outfitted at naval shore stations, 
training schools, naval and Coast Guard hos- 
pitals, Marine Corps bases, Navy airfields, 
and WAVE and SPAR barracks and schools 
at a cost of more than $225,000. These ranged 
from complete recreation buildings furnished 
at McIntyre Hospital, Great Lakes Naval 
Training Station, to recreation, reading, 
game, and sun rooms. Of the 200 Torah 
scrolls, furnished by B'nai B'rith for use in 
conducting Jewish religious services, 43 were 
provided for Navy chapels. 

The biggest B’nai B'rith war-service pro- 
gram for the Navy is the serve-a-ship pro}j- 
ect, through which B'nai B'rith units adopted 
more than 800 naval vessels, ranging from 
battleships and giant carriers to the smallest 
landing craft. Starting with the U. S. 58. 
Massachusetis in the spring of 1942, B’nai 
B'rith has outfitted fighting ships with such 
things as mechanical cows, musical instru- 
ments for ships’ bands and orchestras, maga- 
zine and newspaper subscriptions, libraries, 
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games by the thousands, radios, phonographs 
and record libraries, playing cards, recording 
machines, washing machines, soda foun- 
tains, religious equipment, portable organs, 
sound systems, game kits, tonsorial equip- 
ment, electric irons, cameras and film, ciga- 
rette lighters. 

Mechanical cows, which furnish fresh milk 
and ice cream at all times, were given to 
the U. S. S. Boston and the aircraft carrier 
Lexington at a cost of $5,000. The battleships 
Massachusetts, Iowa, Wisconsin, Missouri 
were provided with complete equipment to 
outfit a ship’s orchestra, in addition to re- 
cording equipment, hundreds of game kits, 
an endless supply of magazine subscriptions, 
and playing cards. Scores of destroyers and 
destroyer escorts lauriched at Atlantic, Gulf, 
New England, and Pacific coast bases were 
given specially built radio receivers. 

Early in 1944 the Navy’s Amphibious Forces 
called upon B’nai B’rith to extend its serv- 
ices to the officers and crews of LCI, LTI, and 
LSM boats. Since then more than 400 of 
such vessels have been adopted by B’nai 
B'rith, which provided the officers and men 
with regular supplies of tobacco, candy, 
cigarettes, books, and games. In a number 
of instances these ships were outfitted with 
complete sound systems. Every submarine 
launched at the Portsmouth Naval Base was 
provided with a case of recreation equipment 
by B'nai B'rith. At the Evansville, Ind., 
yard every Navy ship launched went to sea 
flying an American flag presented by B’nai 
Brith. 

Over 300 portable organs for religious and 
recreational use by Navy and marine units 
throughout the world were made available 
by B’nai B’rith. Even such things as dutch 
evens and electric irons, which were treasures 
to men aboard Coast Guard vessels, were 
furnished by B’nai B’rith. The naval gun 
crews on merchant marine ships were not 
forgotten either. Regular gift packages were 
provided for these men as well as chests of 
athletic equipment. Special shopping serv- 
ices were arranged for the men while on 
shore leave. 

The serve-a-ship program was extended to 
Navy hospital ships in the summer of 1944, 
with the approval of the Surgeon General of 
the Navy. The first organization to under- 
take such\service, B’nai B’rith provided spe- 
cial gift packages for wounded seamen en 
route home and added a homey touch by 
making available individually wrapped birth- 
day gifts. Since the middle of 1945 this 
hospital ship program has been converted 
into a similar service for the men at Navy 
hospitals. 

No service has been too large or too small. 
When the Navy Chaplains’ Office found a 
need for supplementary ritual equipment for 
Jewish naval chaplains, B’nai B’rith stepped 
in and made it available. A 48-page bro- 
chure entitled “Ministering to Jews in the 
Navy,”’ issued by the Navy Chaplains’ Office, 
was published with the aid of a B’nai B'rith 
grant. 

During Navy Day, B’nai B'rith helped feed 
and entertain thousands of bluejackets in 
New York, Los Angeles. and San Francisco. 
Countless Navy men and Officers have been 
entertained at every manner of B’nai B'rith 
hospitality program. 

In all these services to the Navy, B’nai 
B'rith was motivated by its century-old tra- 
dition of service to the Nation. But it got 
a big thrill about the battle exploits of the 
ships whose men it adopted. The high 
mark came when the U. S. S. Missouri, which 
had been equipped with recreation material 
by B'nai B'rith, was selected as the site of the 
Japanese®* surrender. When the newsreels 
showed an LCI boat adopted by B’nai B'rith 
leading the invasion of southern France, the 
B'nai: B’rith celebrated by speeding up its 
recreation program for landing craft. When 


the U. S. S. Massachusetts took part in the 
invasion of north Africa, B’nai B’rith got a 
big thrill out of a gift of a piece of shell 
fired at Oran which the crew sent to B’nai 
B'rith, and the first American flag to be 
planted in the Palau Islands was one pre- 
sented to a landing craft by B’nai B'rith. 

Among B’nai B’rith’s most prized posses- 
sions are the stacks of letters it has re- 
ceived from officers and men in all parts of 
the world, telling how the recreation mate- 
rial furnished by B’nai B'rith contributed 
toward the high morale of the Navy's fight- 
ing men. These letters came from Admiral 
Nimitz, Surgeon General McIntire, former 
Chief of Chaplains Workman, Admiral Den- 
field, and scores of officers, chaplains, and 
enlisted men. 

No complete list of all the ships served by 
B'nai B'rith is available because during the 
war reasons of security made it impossible 
for ship’s names to be disclosed in many 
cases. Thus, B’nai B’rith equipment and 
gifts were assigned to literally hundreds of 
ships whose names were not known until 
letters of appreciation began pouring in, 
but the following is a partial list of some 
of the bigger ships: 

Battleships: Massachusetts, Missouri, Iowa, 
Wisconsin. 

Aircraft carriers: Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
Wasp, Lezington, Bunker Hill, Shangri-La. 

Cruisers: Baltimore, Stamford, Boston, 
Bilozi, Long Beach, St. Paul, Philadelphia, 
Providence, Houston, Albany, Astoria, Pasa- 
dena, Chicago, Cincinnati. 

Destroyers and destroyer escorts: Ward, 
O’Brien, Leland Thomas, Strauss, Miller, 
Stewart, Keith, Moore, Tomich, Sturtevant, 
Otterstetter, Mayrant, Mason, Lipan, Cabana, 
Jeffery, Farquhar, Stadtfield, Mifflin, Gwin- 
net, Richland, Lebanon, Rockland, Dawson, 
Norton Sound, Deule, Chilton, Telfair, Ad- 
miral Sims, Powell, Robert I. Paine, Reuben 
James, Sloat, Firedrake, Alexander J. Luke. 


CHRISTIAN PEACE IN A CHRISTIAN 
EUROPE—PETITIONS 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I present 
for appropriate reference petitions from 
sundry citizens of the United States, 
praying for a Christian peace in a 
Christian Europe and a curb on rampant 
tyranny. I ask unanimous consent that 
one of the petitions be printed in the 
REcORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
petitions presented by the Senator from 
Ohio will be referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, and without objec- 
tion, one of the petitions will be printed 
in the REcorD. 

The petition is as follows: 

As an American citizen, entitled to vote, I 
hereby sign your “Petition to Congress for a 
Christian peace in a Christian Europe and a 
curb on rampant tyranny, a peace not of 
fears but of charity, of hope and not of 
desolation, a peace without rancourt or false- 
hood, and fit for men born free and equal 
in pursuit of happiness.” 

Rev. ANTHONY G. ANDRES. 

DAYTON, OHIO. 

COMPULSORY MILITARY SERVICE—EDI- 
TORIAL FROM LABOR 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, Labor, 
a well-known publication which is de- 
voted to the interests of labor, has print- 
ed an editorial expressing its opposition 
to compulsory military service in peace- 
time, which I ask to have printed in the 
RECORD. 


JANUARY 17 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

MINISTERS CONDEMN COMPULSORY SERVICE 

Despite newspaper polls the people of 
this country are emphatically opposed to 
compulsory military training in peacetime. A 
splendid illustration of this was given in 
Washington within the last few days. 

The Washington Ministerial Union is made 
up of practically all the pastors of Protestant 
churches in the Capital. At the last meet- 
ing of the union, Rev. Custer Cromwell, pastor 
of Lewis Memorial Methodist Church, offered 
a resolution condemning “enactment of any 
law by Congress which would provide for uni- 
versal compulsory military training for the 
youth of our Nation.” It was adopted almost 
unanimously. 

A week or so before, Catholic bishops from 
all parts of the country met in Washington 
for their regular meeting and they, too, con- 
demned the President’s plan for compulsory 
service. 

These are just “straws,” but they are im- 
pressive “straws.”’ Ministers of the gospel 
are not so far removed from members of their 
congregations as to radically differ with them 
on such an outstanding issue. 


RELEASE OF FARM MACHINERY FOR 
RECLAMATION AND CONSERVATION— 
RESOLUIION OF MISSISSIPPI STATE 
ASSOCIATION OF SOIL CONSERVATION 
DISTRICT COMMISSIONERS 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I 
present for appropriate reference and 
printing in the Recorp a resolution 
adopted by the Mississippi State Associa- 
tion of Soil Ccnservation District Com- 
missioners at its annual meeting in Jack- 
son, Miss., on January 5, 1946, favoring 
release of farm machinery for reclama- 
tion and conservation of soil of Missis- 
sippi. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


“Whereas Mississippi is and has always 
been primarily an agricultural State; 

“Whereas soil depletion and waste of soil 
resources due to heavy rainfall and improper 
land use have possibly exceeded that of any 
other State in the Nation; 

“Whereas the State of Mississippi, through 
the agency of the Soil Conservation Service, 
now has information and plans suitable for 
the reclamation and conservation of the 
soils and natural resources of waid State; 

“Whereas due to the present impoverished 
condition of the soils of the State the ma- 
jority of the individual farmers are unable 
financially to purchase and operate ma- 
chinery capable of reclaiming and saving the 
soil and natural resources of the State; 

“Whereas there is held by the Federal 
Government at this time vast stores of sur- 
plus war materials; 

“Whereas the farmers of the State of Mis- 
sissippi are but temporary custodians of the 
birthright of the State, namely, its soil and 
natural resources; and 

“Whereas it would be to the benefit of the 
Nation as a whole and to generations yet 
unborn to reclaim and preserve this natural 
heritage: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Soil Conservation District 
Commissioners of the State of Mississtppi at 
their annual meeting in Jackson, Miss., on 
January 5, 1946, That the United States Gov- 
ernment be requested to deliver, through its 
proper agency, without charge, to the Soil 
Conservation Service for grant to soil-con- 
servation districts such machinery as the 
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State Association of Soil Conservation Dis- 
trict Commissioners in its opinion deems 
necessary for the proper reclamation and 
conservation of the soils of Mississippi; be 
it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be sent to the President and Acting Vice 
President of the United States, the Secretary 
of Agriculture of the United States, and to 
each Member of the Congress irom the State 
of Mississippi.” 

I certify that the above is a true and cor- 
rect copy of a resolution unanimously passed 
by the Mississippi State Association of Soil 
Conservation District Commissioners at its 
annual meeting in Jackson, Miss., on January 
3, 1946. 

Paut D. MERRELL, 
State President of the Association. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEE ON CLAIMS 


The following reports of a committee 
were submitted: 


By Mr. ELLENDER, from the Committee 
on Claims: 

H. R. 1613. A bill for the relief of Christo- 
pher Dance; with an amendment (Rept. 
No. 890). 


JANUARY 2, 1946. 
To the Senate: 
The above-mentioned committee hereby 
submits the following report showing the 


Name of individual 


Mrs. Mainie L. Mizen 





! 











DECEMBER 31, 1945. 

To the Senate: 
The above-mentioned committee hereby 
submits the following report showing the 





Name of individua 





(retired). 








+ 1434 Saratoga Ave__.. 


Capt. James A. Saunders, USN 4105 Oliver St., Chevy Chase, Md_-..................-.-- 
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By Mr. McMAHON, from the Committee on 
Claims: 

S. 884. A bill conferring jurisdiction upon 
the United States District Court for the 
Middle District of North Carolina to hear, 
determine, and render judgment upon cer- 
tain claims of the Patuxent Development 
Co., Inc.; without amendment (Rept. No. 
891). 


PERSONS EMPLOYED BY COMMITTEES 


WHO ARE NOT FULL-TIME SENATE OR 
COMMITTEE EMPLOYEES 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate reports for the month of 
December 1945, from the chairmen of 
certain committees, in response to Senate 
Resolution 319 (78th Cong.), relative to 
persons employed by committees who are 
not full-time employees of the Senate 
or any committee thereof, which were 
ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

SENATE COMMITTEE OF PUBLIC 
LANDS AND SURVEYs, 
January 2, 1946. 
To the Senate: 


The above-mentioned committee hereby 
submits the following report showing the 


SENATE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 


name of a person employed by the committee 
who is not a full-time employee of the Sen- 
ate or of the committee for the month of 
December 1945, in compliance with the terms 


Address 


| 


COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS 


names of persons employed by the committee 
who are not full-time employees of the Sen- 
ate or of the committee for the month of 
December 1945, in compliance with the terms 


Address Name and addres 


Chief Yeoman Herbert S. Atkin- | 2405 Pennington Rd., Trenton, N. J_................---- do 
son (T), UBNR. | 
Yeoman First Class John M. | 17 Livingston St., Binghamton, N. Y.........-- saicmaiie do 


Flannery USNR. 


SENATE NAVY LIAISON OFFICE, ROOM 


DEcEMBER 31, 1945. 
To the Senate: 
The above-mentioned committee hereby 


submits the following report showing the 











Name and address of department or organization by whom paid 


' District of Columbia government. .- $3, 9 





Office of the Chief of Naval Operations, 
+ Washington, D.C. 
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name of persons employed by the commit- 
tee who are not full-time employees of the 
Senate or of the committee for the month 
of December 1945, in compliance with the 
terms of Senate Resolution 319, agreed to 
August 23, 1944 (see attached memoran- 
dum): 





Cart A. Hatcnu, Chairman. 
By W. H. McMarns, Clerk. 


UNtrep STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC 
LANDS AND SURVEYS, 
January 2, 1946 

Memorandum to Senator Cart A. Hatcu 
chairman, Senate Committee on Pubiic 
Lands and Surveys. 

From Senator Pat McCarran, chairman, Sub- 
committee To Investigate the Adminis- 
tration and Use of Public Lands. 

The following persons are detailed from 
the Department of Agriculture (Forest Serv- 
ice) to assist with the work of the above- 
mentioned subcommittee: 

BE. 8 Haskell, senior administrative officer, 
Forest Service, CAF-12; basic salary, $5,000 
per annum. 

Elizabeth Heckman, clerk, CAF—5; basic sal- 
ary, $2,000 per annum. 


of Senate Resolution 319, agreed to Aug. 23, 
1944: 





Annual rat 
, Ol COM pen 
* sation 


KENNETH MCKELLAR, Acting Chairman. 


of Senate Resolution 319, agreed to Aug. 23 
1944: 


Annual ra 
; of department or organization by whem paid jof compen 
Sation 

Navy Department, $6, 000 


461, 


names of persons employed by the committee 
who are not full-time employees of the Sen- 
ate or of the committee for the month of 
December 1945, in compliance with the terms 





| 





Davin I. WALSH, Chairman. 


SENATE OFFICE BUILDING 


of Senate Resolution 319, agreed to August 
23, 1944: 


Annual 
Name of individual Address | Name and address of department or organization by whom paid | of comp 
| on 
icpciesdedtAdid ieniiieandntanianiomeniags peli iiteatitigiled actions cee Dinca siniidadinnnnecnsidammase silted a ‘ 
Lt. Comdr. Frederick A. Me- 317 Lynn Drive Chevy Chase, Md_..............._-- Bureau of Naval Personnel, Navy Department, Washington, D.U_| $2, Ut 
Laughlin, USNR. | | | 
~ a Joseph G. Feeney, | 2745 20th St. NW., Washington, D. C___-...._..._....... De } 3, 1 
ISNR. } 
Lt. Comdr. H. Harris, USN R__-. 1835 Phelps P!. NW., Washington, D. C__._..- seinen Rccipi cntibgatin 3,1 
Loretto F. Jochinan, yeoman sec- | 3445 Oakwood Ter. NW., Washington, D. C__..__...___._| do 1,1 
_ond elass, USNR. } 
Eleanor W. StClair, yeoman sec- |... -. OPisssicss: Se a eaneeeuniebink Dap die ninaoei ] 
ond class, USNR. } | 
C. Wilson, seaman first class, | Wave Quarters D, Washington, D. C__.__................}.....do___... an 7 
USNR | } 
The above employees are representatives of the Bureau of Naval Personnel, Navy Department, to assist Senators on naval personne 


matters. 





Davin I 
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COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR 


a 


January 2, 194 name of a person employed by the committee of Senate Resolution 319, agreed to Aug. 23, 
To the Senate: who is not a full-time employee of the Sen- 1944; 
The above-mentioned committee hereby ate or of the committee for the month of 
submits the following report showing the December 1945, in compliance with the terms 











alee __ |Annual rate 
Name of individual Address Name and address of department or organization by whom paid | of compen- 
j sation 
a oe ” i eee 
John W. Nelson____-_---- cewcce-| 2745 20th St. NW., Washington, D. C.........2....- _.....| Department of Labor, Washington. D. C........-......---...-..- $5, 600 

















JaMEs E. Murray, Chairman. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON WARTIME HEALTH AND EDUCATION 


January 1, 1946. names of persons employed by the committee of Senate Resolution 319, agreed to Aug. 23, 

To the Senate: who are not full-time employees of the Sen- 1944: 
The above-mentioned committee hereby ate or of the committee for the month of 
submits the following report showing the December 1945, in compliance with the terms 































Annual rate 
Name of individual Address Name and address of department or organization by whom paid | of compen- 
sation 
Lenbeten Abe. cu05..i6J.. ccbsds | 2714 Quarry Rd NW., Washington, D. C- _......-..-| National Housing Agency, 1001 Vermont Ave. NW_.............- $4, 300 
Charles Bragman.._._......_....- | Arlington Village Apartme nts, Arlington, i aes Federal Public Housing Soe, 1201 Connecticut Ave. NW... 6, 440 
a ES eee 5331 16th 8t. NW., W ashington, eee ee | Farm Security Administration, U. 8. Department of Agriculture. -- 2,100 
Olive F. Caldbeek __........-.-.-- 237 Mississippi Ave. 8E., Washington, D. O_......_------ | Federal Public Housing Authority, 1201 "Connecticut Ave. NW__. 2,320 
Gentt Comite. «oo... sks. 514 2d St. NW., Washington, D. C__.......22--- ae | U. 8. Public Health Service... ......-.....--..---.-.----++.------- 6, 230 
Philip C. Curtis__................| 4303 Russell Ave., Mount Rainier, Md..........--------- Navy Department, 18th and Constitution Ave. NW_............- 4, 600 
GS aa eee fk DP Ss See eee | Department of Labor, 14th and Constitution Ave. NW_.....__.- 2, 100 
Richard P. Daniels_______........| 1743 Columbia Rd. NW., Washington, D. C_......-.-.-..! | Federal Public Housing Authority, 1201 Connecticut Ave. NW... 1, 704 
Diapion 1, DMR. «<.n4<<c-nns<c 3659 Minnesota Ave. SE., Washington, D. O_.............| Navy Department, 18th and Constitution.__..._...............-.. 3, 200 
ep a ciennoe 2513 14th St. NW., Washington, D. C__..........--....--.| Veterans’ Administration, Vermont and I RT SSP 3, 047 
See Persimmon Tree Rd., Bethesda, Md Navy Department, 18th and Constitution Ave. NW_- peek 7, 500 
Joseph MeMurray.--..--.-------- 120 C St. NW., Washington, D.C. Department of Labor, 14th and Constitution Ave. NW_.....--..- 5, 180 
Love Morgan... .--- ae ane 1607 18th St. SE., Washington, D. C__...........-------- | Veterans’ Administration, Vermont and I 8t. NW --__......-.---- 2, 650 
Dolores Raschella_..........--.--- 3028 Wisconsin Ave. NW., Washington, D. C___..-_---_-- | Federal Public Housing, 1201 Connecticut Ave............-------- 2, 320 
ae. 2712 29th St. SE.. Washington, D. C____...._---- ..-----| Office of Labor, Department of Agriculture....................--.- 4, 500 
a renee. pene B. Truslow, | 2007 Peabody St., West Hyattsville, Mito eS | Navy Department, 18th and Constitution Ave. NW-..... apetianes 3, 000 
M. C., USNR. | 

Capt. Leslje Falk, M. C., AUS- .-| 2804 Terrace Rd. SE., Washington, D. C_...-....-......- War Department, Pentagon Building. .....................------- 2, 000 


CLAUDE PEPPER, Chairman. 


SENATE MILITARY AFFAIRS COMMITTEE, SUBCOMMITTEE ON WAR MOBILIZATION 


January 5, 1946. names of persons employed by the committee of Senate Resolution 319, agreed to Aug. 23, 

To the Senate: who are not full-time employees of the Sen- 1944: 
The above-mentioned committee hereby ate or of the committee for the month of 
submits the following report showing the December 1945, in compliance with the terms 
























. ee ; pr rate 
Name of individual Address |; Name and address of department or organization by whom paid | of compen- 
sation 

ee Cities 3721 39th St. NW., Washington, D. C_........-...---.---- | Department of the Interior, Washington, D. C_..............--..- $2, 980. 00 
ee eee sc ccecdaan 1919 19th St. NW., Washington, D. C_...........-...... .| Foreign Economie Administration, Washington D. O_... =< 4 300. 00 
C. Theodore Larson.........------ 3017 North 6th Gt., Arlington, Va......................... | National Housing Agency, Washington, D. C...............--.-.. 6, 230. 00 
Fritzie P. Manuel._...........-...-- 1621 T St. NW.. Washington, D. C.......-... clei | State Department, Washington, D. C_...........-...-.........--. 5, 180.00 
Darel McConkey......-.--..------ 509 Fontaine St., Alexandria, Va..........................| Department of the Interior, W ashington, etna wadesuaadegael 6, 230. 00 
Cora L. Moen__-.....--.---..-..-..| 5327 16th St. NW., Washington, D. C_....... sis cisitie wialadl | Office of Price Administration, Washingion, i853 es 2 650. 00 
Elizabeth H. Oleksy_.-.-.----.-- ..| 1620 Fuller St. NW., Washington, D. C.......-.-----.---- Office of War Mobilization and Reconv ersion, Washington, D. C. 3, 090. 00 
Mary Jane Oliveto___........--.-.- | 500 B St. NE., Washington, D. C....-......--..-.-------- | National Housing Agency, Washington, D. OR ae i RT: 2 100. 00 
Francis C. Rosenberger. ..........| 5814 64th Ave., East Riverdale, | ea re | Office of Price Administration, Washington, D. C__............... 6, 230. 00 
Herbert Schimmel. ----.--..-.------ 3604 Minnesota Ave. SE., Washington, D. C....- --.-----| Office of War Mobilization and Reconversion, Washington, D. C- 9, 012. 50 














H. M. K1ncore, Chairman, 
SPECIAL COMMITTEE TO STUDY AND SURVEY PROBLEMS OF SMALL BUSINESS ENTERPRISES 


JANUARY 1, 1946. names of persons employed by the committee of Senate Resolution 319, agreed to August 
To the Senate: who are not full-time employees of the Sen- 23, 1944: 
The above-mentioned committee hereby ate or of the committee for the month of 
submits the following report showing the December 1945, in compliance with the terms 









































: mane ' Annual rate 
Name of individual Address | Name and address of department or organization by whom paid | of compen- 
| sation 
Herman Edelsberg....-........... 2141 Suitland Ter. SE., Washington, D.C __...........-... Foreign Economic Administration, Washington, D.C 75 
er SE nace xckcusaane 3010 Gainsville St. SE., "Ww ashington, D. C__......- hatemnilinia Reconstruction Finance C orporation, WwW rudhington, RO euelcs % 175 
F. Preston Forbes Pet NSIC: 502 Four Mile we ~ lex andria, 2 sila ddiberted tests ichedoaliniotabeeseien Commerce Department, Washington, D. C_...........---.-----.- 7, 175 
Soott K. Gray, Jr 119 Joliet St. S ashington, D. C..-.:-..--.------.--- Reconstruction Finance Corporation, Washington, D. C_-....-.... ‘ 
Stella J. Groeper | 1127 Branch Ave. SE., W RENE Be Wnaccecescanenent ide DD niin to omctlecpettcn st tate eee ae eel 280 
Lt. George H. Soule...._-..-.-.-- | 4020 Beecher St. NW., Washington, D, O.--2222-22222222- Navy Department, Washington, D. G__----------_--_.....- 2 2, 400 
L. Evelyn Spicer_....--..----.- | 1708 Kilbourne Pl. NW., Washington, D. O__........-.---- Reconstruction Finance Corporation, Washington, D. C_........- 3,090 
Frederick W. Steckman_.......-- | 4000 Cathedral Ave. NW. , Washington, D. C --| Maritime Commission, Washington, D. C_______- saudhtna ek eoene 5, 600 
Margie I oe | 4632 12th St. NE., Washington, D. C.............-....-.. Reconstruction Finance Cor oration, Washington, D. Ore ebhin 2, 320 
Allen G. Thurman...........-.--- 9729 Bexhill Dr., Rock Creek BS Be ciictinncinicsminiinbins Maritime Commission, Washington, D. C__.............-.------- 7, 175 


nvetiagiintniiatgiapenndimraein 





JaMeEs E. Murray, Chairman. 
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DecemsBer 31, 1945. 
To the Senate: 
The above-mentioned committee hereby 
submits the following report showing the 
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SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON ATOMIC ENERGY 


names of persons employed by the committee 
who are not full-time employees of the Sen- 
ate or of the committee for the month of 
December 1945, in compliance with the terms 


1 


of Senate Resolution 319, agreed to Aug. 23, 
1944; 





Name of individual 





Edward U. Condon_..........-... 
James R. Newman....-...--...-..-. 
Jean Sulzberger 


= Se eee meee een enee 








cn lll aan cent catia dieamentiiiie nema bine uine $9, 800. 00 
National Institute of Public Affairs | 








Annual rate 
Name and address of department or organization by whem paid | of compen- 
sation 
Bureau of Standard | 
is nti cneanseutncusccman<nses 9, 012. 50 


() 


SS 


1 Miss Sulzberger is employed without compensation under title of intern, a student studying committee procedure. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. RUSSELL: 

8.1731. A bill for the relief of Lester A. 

Dessez; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. ROBERTSON: 

S.1732. A bill for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Edward H. Isenhart; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

By Mr. McCLELLAN: 

8.1733. A bill for the relief of Desmark 
Wright; to the Committee on Claims. 

(Mr. WILSON introduced Senate bill 1734, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs, and appears under a sepa- 
rate heading.) 

By Mr. BUTLER: 

8.1735. A bill to authorize the promotion 
of certain officers who were wounded while 
performing duties of a higher grade; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. McCARRAN: 

8.1736. A bill to provide financing for re- 
habilitation of precious metal mines; to the 
Committee on Mines and Mining. 

(Mr. McCARRAN also introduced Senate 
bill 1787, to incorporate into the Judicial 
Code the provisions of certain statutes relat- 
ing to three-judge district courts, and for 
other purposes, which was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, and appears 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. WALSH: 

S. 1738. A bill to establish a Chief of Chap- 
lains in the United States Navy; 

8.1739. A bill to reimburse certain Navy 
personnel and former Navy personnel for 
personal property lost or damaged as the re- 
sult of fires which occurred at various Navy 
Shore activities; and 

S. 1740. A bill to provide for payment of 
travel allowances and transportation, and 
for transportation of dependents and ship- 
ment of household effects, of members of the 
naval forces upon separation from active 
service, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. TAFT: 

S. 1741. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Yoneko 
Nakazawa; to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion. 

By Mr. FERGUSON: 

8.1742. A bill for the relief of Socony- 

Vacuum Oil Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. ANDREWS: 

8.1743. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act defining the compensation of persons 
holding positions as deputy clerks and com- 
missioners of United States district courts, 
a for other purposes,” approved June 16, 

5. 1744. A bill to permit retired officers of 
the armed forces to act as an agent or at- 
torney for prosecuting a claim against the 
United States; and 


S. 1745. A bill to change Armistice Day to 
World Peace Day; to the Committee on the 
J 5 

By Mr. THOMAS of Utah: 

S. 1746. A bill to govern distribution of war 
trophies; to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. 

8.1747. A bill for the relief of John C. 


>; and 

S. 1748. A bill conferring jurisdiction upon 
the United States District Court for the 
Western District of Washington to hear, de- 
termine, and render judgment upon the 
claim of Ivor E. Nicholas; to the Commit- 
tee on Claims. 

(Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado (for Mr. Car- 
VILLE) introduced Senate bill 1749, which 
was referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, and appears under a_ separate 
heading.) 

By Mr. CORDON: 

S.1750. A bill for the relief of Dan C. 

Rodgers; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. MORSE: 

8.1751. A bill for the relief of Wayne 

Parker; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. LANGER: 

S. 1752. A bill to increase the insurance 
protection of depositors in federally insured 
banks from $5,000 to $15,000; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

S. 1753. A bill to increase the rates of pen- 
sions payable to widows of veterans of the 
War with Spain, the Philippine Insurrec- 
tion, and the China Relief Expedition; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

S. 1754. A bill to provide for allowance of 
premiums. paid on not to exceed $5,000 of 
life insurance as a credit against Federal in- 
come tax; to the Commitice on Finance. 

By Mr. WALSH: 

S. J. Res. 130. Joint resolution to authorize 
the President to appoint Rear Adm. Earle 
W. Mills, United States Navy, to the office of 
Chairman and member of the United States 
Maritime Commission and Administrator of 
the War Shipping Administration without 
affecting his naval status and perquisites; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. FULBRIGHT: 

S.J. Res. 131. Joint resolution clarifying 
the Surplus Property Act in regard to sale 
of defense housing for veterans; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HILL: 

8S. J. Res. 132. Joint resolution clarifying 
the Surplus Property Act in regard to sale of 
defense housing for veterans; to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. 


RELEASE OF CERTAIN INDIVIDUALS FROM 
THE ARMED FORCES 


Mr. WILSON. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce for appropriate reference a bill to 
require the release of certain individuals 
from the armed forces, and ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
Recor. 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
1734) to require the release of certain 


Brien McManHon, Chairman. 


individuals from the armed forces, was 
read twice by its title, referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs, and 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That after the date of 
the enactment of this act, no member of the 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps, or Coast Guard, 
other than a commissioned officer or a war- 
rant officer in the regular component of 
either of such services, may be required in- 
voluntarily to remain on active duty in the 
armed forces of the United States subsequent 
to the expiration of 6 months after October 1, 
1945, unless he (1) is then serving under an 
enlistment in the regular component of his 
service which has not expired, (2) is a selec- 
tee who has not completed 1 year of training 
and service for which he is liable under the 
provisions of the Selective Training and 
Service Act of 1940, as amended, or (3) is 
serving a sentence imposed by a court martial 
or is under charges of having violated the 
Articles of War or the Articles for the Gov- 
ernment of the Navy. 


PROCEDURE FOR CONVENING 
JUDGE DISTRICT COURTS 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
send forward for appropriate reference a 
bill to incorporate into the Judicial Code 
the provisions of certain statutes relat- 
ing to three-judge district courts, and for 
other purposes. 

In connection with the bill, I send for- 
ward, by way of explanation of the bill, a 
letter from Mr. Henry P. Chandler, 
Director of the Administrative Office of 
the United States Courts, and a state- 
ment of Messrs. Albert B. Maris, Kim- 
brough Stone, and Orie L. Phillips on 
behalf of the special committee of the 
Conference of Senior Circuit Judges. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill introduced by the Senator from 
Nevada will be received and appropri- 
ately referred, and without objection, the 
letter and statement will be printed in 
the REcorp. 

The bill (S. 1737) to incorporate into 
the Judicial Code the provisions of cer- 
tain statutes relating to three-judge dis- 
trict courts, and for other purposes, was 
read twice by its title and referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

The letter and statement ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp are as follows: 

ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICE OF THE 
UNITED STATES CovwRTs, 
Washington, D. C., December 27, 1945, 
Hon. Pat McCarran, 
Chairman, Judiciary Committee, 
United States Senate. 

Dear SENATOR McCaRRAN: I herewith trans- 
mit a bill recommended by the Judicial Con- 
ference of Senior Circuit Judges to regulate 
the procedure for convening district courts 
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of three judges provided for by statute, and 
respectfully request its introduction and con- 
sideration. ‘The purpose is to establish a 
uniform method in place of the differing 
methods now prescribed by different statutes. 

There : e four statutes which at present 
authorize the convening of a district court 
of three judges and prescribe the procedure 
to be followed: (1) the Expediting Act (15 
U. S. C., Supp. IV, 28, and 49 id. 44), which 
relates to suits brought by the Government 
under the antitrust and commerce laws; (2) 
section 266 of the Judicial Code (28 U.S. C. 
$20), which relates to suits brought to re- 
strain the enforcement of State statutes; 
(3) the act of August 24, 1937 (28 U.S. C. 
380a), which relates to suits brought to re- 
strain the enforcement of Federal statutes; 
and (4) the Urgent Deficiencies Act (28 U. 8S. 
C. 47), which relates to suits brought to set 
aside orders of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

Each of the statutes cited prescribes that 
the three-judge district court shall include 
at least one circuit judge (or in the case 
of section 266 of the Judicial Code, a Justice 
of the Supreme Court). The choice of the 
judges to be designated is vested by the 
statutes Nos. 1 and 3 above in the senior 
circuit judge of the circuit; the choice under 
the statutes Nos. 2 and 4 rests in the judge 
before whom the case is first brought, who 
Calls to his assistance two other judges, The 
former method is provided for by the act 
of 1937 (50 Stat. 753, 28 U. S. C. 380a) and 
by the last amendment of the Expediting 
Act (56 Stat. 198, 15 U. S. C., Supp. IV, 28, 
and 49 id. 44). These enactments represent 
the latest expression of the Congress on the 
subject and the method prescribed seems to 
the Judicial Conference logical and desirable. 
Consequently, it is adopted in the enclosed 
bill as the method to be followed in all cases 
in which a three-judge district court is nec- 
essary. 

In addition to providing for a uniform 
method of constituting three-judge district 
courts, the enclosed bill reenacts with some 
rearrangement and slight changes of lan- 
guage for the sake of clarity and order, var- 
ious provisions of the Judicial Code and the 
Urgent Deficiencies Act relating to proceed- 
ings of the nature involved. The need for 
such a revision and the nature of it are 
explained in a report of a committee of the 
Judicial Conference, consisting of Circuit 
Judges Kimbrough Stone, of Missouri, Orie 
L. Phillips, of Colorado, Albert B. Maris, of 
Pennsylvania, and Evan A. Evans, of Wiscon- 
sin, dated October 3, 1944, and annotations 
on the bill in the form recommended at 


that time, copies of both of which are at-— 


tached. (The subsequent changes in the 
bill in the course of its consideration by the 
Judicial Conference did not affect its gen- 
eral nature and result, so that the report 
and annotations with a few minor exceptions 
relating to section 207 and the last two sen- 
tences of section 209 of the Judicial Code as 
shown in section 2 of the annotated bill 
(the former of which is altered and the lat- 
ter of which are omitted in the enclosed bill) 
are still applicable.) 

The measure now recommended is neces- 
sary in order to render the method of con- 
stituting three-judge district courts required 
by statute, certain and uniform. It will sim- 
plify and improve the part of the Judicial 
Code affected, and I trust that it may meet 
the approval of the Congress and be enacted. 

Respectfully yours, 
Henry P. CHANDLER. 





To the Chief Justice of the United States and 
Members of the Conference of Senior 
Circuit Judges: 

Pursuant to the direction of the conference 
at its September session, 1942, the commit- 
tee which was continued to draft a bill to 
provide a uniform method of assembling 
specially constituted district courts of three 
judges, submits as its report the draft bill 
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annexed hereto as appendix A. Also ane 
nexed, marked “Appendix B,” are explanatory 
notes as to each section of the draft bill, 
Some additional explanation of the plan 
upon which the bill was drafted and of the 
changes which it would effect, may be help- 
ful. 

There are four statutes which at present 
authorize the convening of a district court 
of three judges and provide in detail the 
procedure in respect thereto, (1) the Ex- 
pediting Act (15 U. S. C. A. 28 and 49 U. S. 
C. A. 44) which relates to suits brought by 
the Government under the antitrust and 
commerce laws, (2) section 266 of the Ju- 
dicial Code (28 U. S. C. A. 380) which re- 
lates to suits brought to restrain the enforce- 
ment of State statutes, (3) the act of August 
24, 1937 (28 U. S. C. A. 380a) which relates 
to suits brought to restrain the enforcement 
of Federal statutes, and (4) the Urgent De- 
ficiences /.ct (28 U. 8. C. A. 47) which relates 
to suits brought to set aside orders of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Prior to the passage of the act of April 6, 
1942, there was no uniformity in the provi- 
sions of these statutes with regard to the 
convening of such courts and the procedure 
therein. The Expediting Act provided that 
the court should be made up of not less than 
three circuit judges but was silent as to the 
manner in which the circuit judges who were 
to sit in the case should be selected.. Section 
266 of the Judicial Code and the Urgent De- 
ficiencies Act both provide that the court 
shall be constituted by the fudge to whom 
the application is made calling to his as- 
sistance two other judges. Neither act, 
however, makes it the duty of the judges 
thus summoned to attend. 

The act of 1937, on the other hand, sets 
forth a definite method of convening a three- 
judge district court by application to the 
senior circuit judge who thereupon desig- 
nates the judges who are to sit in the court. 
The act provides that it shall be the duty of 
the judges so designated to participate in 
the case. It provides that the three-judge 
procedure shall apply to the grant of both 
interlocutory and permanent injunctions. 
It sets forth the procedure for granting a 
temporary restraining order and provides for 
a direct appeal to the Supeme Court. The 
act of 1937 is the last as well as the most 
carefully drawn expression by Congress on 
the subject. It conforms to the procedure 
approved by the judicial conference last year. 
Your committee accordingly has taken the 
provisions of the act of 1937 as the basis for 
our draft of uniform provisions in all three- 
judge cases. 

In line with this idea Congress last year 
passed the act of April 6, 1942 (56 Stat. 198), 
which amended the Expediting Act so as to 
provide substantially the same method of 
constituting a three-judge expediting court 
for Government suits under the antitrust 
and commerce laws as is provided by the act 
of 1937. Your committee accordingly pro- 
poses by the draft bill herewith submitted to 
amend the statutory provisions for the re- 
view of Interstate Commerce Commission or- 
ders (now contained in the Urgent Defi- 
ciencies Act) and section 266 of the Judicial 
Code relating to suits to enjoin State stat- 
utes, so as to make them uniform, insofar as 
they relate to three-judge district courts, 
with the provisions contained in the act of 
1937. 

In preparing a draft act for this purpose 
we were strongly impressed by the unsatis- 
factory condition of the present statutory 
provisions for the enforcement and review of 
orders of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. Jurisdiction to enforce, enjoin or sus- 
pend orders of the Commission was, by the 
act of June 18, 1910, taken from the circuit 
courts and conferred upon the Commerce 
Court which that act created. The provisions 
of the act of 1910 relating to the Commerce 
Court were continued in the Judicial Code 
of 1911 as sections 200 to 214, inclusive, 
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When in 1913 Congress decided to abolish the 
Commerce Court and to transfer its juris- 
diction to the district courts with the pro- 
viso that suits to enjoin, or suspend orders 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
should be heard by three judges, it did so by 
inserting provisions to that effect in the Ur- 
gent Deficiencies Appropriation Act of that 
year. However, Congress did not include 
complete provisions in the Urgent Deficien- 
cies Act but referred as to some of the pro- 
cedure to the law regulating the Commerce 
Court which is to be found in sections 207 
to 212 of the Judicial Code. 

Thus instead of expressly repealing these 
sections of the Judicial Code the Urgent De~ 
ficiencies Act impliedly repealed them in part 
and in part impliedly amended and retained 
them. Consequently we must look both to 
the Urgent Deficiencies Act and to certain 
portions of sections 207 to 212 of the Judicial 
Code for the law upon the subject of the 
enforcement and review of Interstate Com- 
merce Commission orders. Just to what ex- 
tent the provisions of these sections of the 
Judicial Code are still in force is a matter 
of no little difficulty and doubt, however, as 
is well illustrated by the differing results 
which the compilers of the United States 
Code reached in codifying these provisions 
in the original codification in 1925 and in 
the 1934 edition of the code. See, for ex- 
ample, sections 45a and 47a of title 28 of 
the code,.1934 edition, which include portions 
of sections 210, 212, and 213 of the Judicial 
Code. which were omitted from the original 
compilation of the code. Compare also sec- 
tion 41 (27), 44 and 45 as they appear in the 
original and in the 1984 edition of the code. 
Furthermore there is a patent. ambiguity in 
the venue provisions of the Urgent Deficien- 
cies Act (28 U. S. C. A. 48) to which atten- 
tion was called in the Senate at the time 
the conference report on the Urgent Deficien- 
cies Act was considered, but which it was 
then stated could not be corrected at that 
late legislative stage. . 

In the light of this confused statutory 
situation your committee believed it to be 
timely and useful to expand the draft bill to 
the extent necessary to incorporate into the 
appropriate sections of the Judicial Code all 
of the statutory provisions upon this subject 
which are now in force, thus putting all the 
law into one place—and that the logical and 
proper place—and eliminating entirely any 
necessity for reference to the Urgent Deficien- 
cies Act, which has always been an illogical 
and, because of its lack of section numbers, 
a difficult statute in which to find the law 
upon this subject. This task was made 
easier by reason of the work of the compilers 
of the United States Code who in the 1934 
edition made a careful effort to fit all exist- 
ing provisions both of the Urgent Deficiencies 
Act and of sections 207 to 212 of the Judicial 
Code into their appropriate places in the 
codification. Since the United States Code 
does not have the force of law, however, it is 
necessary in our draft bill to reenact all of 
these codified provisions so that they may 
have the force of law. This must be done 
in the case of each section in which the pro- 
visions of the Urgent Deficiencies Act and 
of the Judicial Code have been blended to- 
gether even though, as is true in a number 
of instances, our committee has no change of 
substance to suggest. 

The secticns of the draft act which enact 
without changes of substance the provisions 
of the existing law as they have been codi- 
fied in the United States Code, 1934 edition, 
are section 1, which enacts into section 24 of 
the Judicial Code the provisions of subdivi- 
sions 8, 27, and 28 as codified in 28 United 
States Code, 1934 edition, section 41, subdi- 
visions 8, 27, and 28, and section 2, insofar as 
it enacts sections 210, 211, and 212 of the 
Judicial Co~e as they have been codified and 
appear in 28 United States Code, 1934 edi- 
tion, sections 47a, 48, and 45a, respectively. 
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Section 2 of the draft bill also proposes to 
amend sections 207, 208, and 209 of the Ju- 
dicial Code. It proposes to incorporate into 
section 207 the venue prov’sions of the Ur- 
gent Deficiencies Act (28 U. S. C. 43) modi- 
fied so as to remove the ambiguities which 


cently 


in detail. It may, therefore, be sufficient to 
point out that these ambiguities were point- 
ed out in the Senate by Senators Sutherland 


GRESSIONAL REcorD, pt. 3, pp. 5617-5619.) The 
debate was closed with the following state- 
ment by Senator Sutherland: 

“Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, it may be 
that the courts will come to relieve this situ- 
ation and straighten out this matter. As 
has been said by the chairman of the com- 
mittee, the matter has passed the point 
where this body can do anything about it, 
but I canrot let the matter be finally dis- 
posed of without saying that it is a piece of 
exceedly loose legislation. It is so unhappily 
worded and there is so much confusion in it 
that a responsible legislative body like the 
Senate of the United States ought to be 
ashamed to let it go upon the statute books.” 

These provisions have been carefully 
studied by our committee in conference with 
the general counsel for the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and the provisions which 
are incorporated in the draft bill as section 
207 of the Judicial Core represent our joint 
judgment as to the language which will ap- 
propriately cover all the cases which are 
likely to arise. 

Section 208 of the Judicial Code is pro- 
posed to be amended by section 2 of the draft 
bill by incorporating therein the provisions 
of the Urgent Deficiencies Act for the re- 
straint or suspension of orders of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission by three-judge 
district courts modified so as to make the 
provisions thereof uniform with those of the 
act of 1937. The section as proposed to be 
amended thus provides that Judges who are 
to sit in the three-judge district court shall 
be designated by the senior circuit judge 
upon request of the judge to whom the ap- 
plication is made and that it shall be the 
duty of the judges designated by the senior 
circuit Judge to participate in the hearing 
and determination of the case. It is like- 
wise provided that the single judge to whom 
the application is made m.v, sfter hearing, 
grant a temporary restraining order to re- 
main in force only until hearing and deter- 
mination of the application for an inter- 
locutory injunction by the three judges. 
This will make it unnecessary to convene 
the three-judge court immediately to con; 
sider applications for tempofary restraining 
orders pending hearing of the application for 
an interlocutory injunction. Our committee 
is advised by the genera: counsel for the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission that this 
particular change in the procedure will be 
satisfactory and that the customary practice 
has been for the Commission itself to sus- 
pend the operation of its orders for a tem- 
porary period in order to make it unneces- 
sary for the three Judges to convene imme- 
diately. It would seem that there is no more 
reason to require a court of three judges to 
pass upon the grant of a temporary restrain- 
ing order pending preliminary hearing in an 
Interstate Commerce Commission case than 
in a suit to restrain the operation of a Fed- 
eral or State statute. In the latter cases it 
has always been the rule that a single judge 
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may grant a temporary restraining order for 
@ limited time pending hearing by the three 


Section 209 of the Judicial Code as pro- 
posed to be amended by section 2 of the 
Graft bill is substantially in the form in 
which the provisions of that section and cer- 
tain provisions of the Urgent Deficiencies Act 
are codified in sections 44 and 45 of title 28 
of the United States Code, 1934 edition. The 
only change of substance proposed by our 
committee is to make the Federal Rules of 


provisions 
section 209. It is thought probable that the 


existing provision for filing copies of th 


at his suggestion it is provided that answers 
by the United States and other defendants 
are to be filed in 30 days instead of 60 days 
and 20 days, respectively, as provided by Civil 
Procedure Rule 20a. 


Section 4 of the draft bill amends section 
266 of the Judicial Code which relates to suits 
brought to enjoin the operation of State 
statutes. The provisions of the section are 
modified so as to make them uniform so far 
as may be with the similar provisions of the 
act of 1937 relating to the restraint of Fed- 
eral statutes. Thus it is provided that the 
judges who are to sit in a three-judge district 
court under section 266 shall be designated 
by the senior circuit judge at the request of 
the judge to whom application for an injunc- 
tion is made and that it shall be the duty of 
the judges thus designated to take part. The 
procedure is also made uniform with that 
contained in the act of 1937 and the refer- 
ence in section 266 to Justices of the Supreme 
Court is eliminated since it represents the 
inadvertent retention in the Judicial Code of 
a provision rendered obsolete when the code, 
by abolishing the old circuit courts, took 
from the Supreme Court Justices, sitting as 
circuit justices, their former power to enter- 
tain in the circuit courts applications for in- 
junctions and to grant injunctions therein. 

Sections 3, 5, 6, and 7 of the draft bill in- 
volve necessary technical amendments of re- 
lated statutes which refer to the Urgent De- 
ficiencies Act. The amendments merely sub- 
stitute references to the sections of the Ju- 
dicial Code into which the provisions of the 
Urgent Deficiencies Act are proposed by the 
bill to be inserted. 

Section 8 proposes to repeal expressly those 
sections of the Judicial Code relating to the 
Commerce Court which were impliedly re- 
pealed by the Urgent Deficiencies Act and also 
those portions of the latter act which are in- 
corporated in the Judicial Code by the 
draft bill. 

Your committee is aware that another 
committee, of which Judge Learned Hand is 
chairman, has been considering the questions 
whether the review of orders of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission by three-judge dis- 
trict courts should be abandoned in favor of 
review by circuit courts of appeals and 
whether the right of appeal to the Supreme 
Court should be eliminated and certiorari 
substituted. Since that committee is ma2k- 
ing no recommendation upon these points at 
this time, we have incorporated no change in 
respect to them in the draft bill. If the con- 
ference should determine upon any such 
change, it can readily be incorporated in the 
draft bill before introduction into Congress. 

Respectfully submitted. 

ALBERT B. Maris, 
KIMPROUGH STONE, 
Or L. PHILLIPs, 

For the Committee. 

[Signed as of September 28, 1943.] 
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SUPPLEMENTAL STATEMENT BY THE COMMITTEE 
Since the presentation of our report and 

Graft bill to the Conference of Senior Cir- 
cuit Judges 1 year ago the consolidated com- 
mittee, appointed to draft legislation pro- 
viding for the review of orders of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, working in col- 
laboration with the Commission has given 
further study to the subject of the venue of 
review proceedings and has reported pro- 
posed statutory provisions upon this subject 
which we think are improvements upon the 
venue provisions which section 2 of our draft 
bill to incorporate into section 207 
of the Judicial Code. We have accordingly 
prepared and have appended to the draft 
bill an alternative amendment of section 207 
which incorporates these revised and im- 
proved venue provisions. We have also in 
the interest of clarity inserted in the draft 
bill after each section the explanatory note 
relating to that section which we had previ- 
ously inclined in Appendix B to our report. 
Appendix B is accordingly omitted. 

KImBRouGH STONE, 

Orre L. PHILLIPs, 

ALBERT B. Maris, 

Evan A. Evans, 

For the Committee. 
OctToser 3, 1944. 


UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, on behalf of the Senator from 
Nevada (Mr. Carvitte], who is absent 
on business connected with his office and 
unable to be present today, I introduce a 
bill. The bill is to provide for the na- 
tional defense and security by requir- 
ing that all qualified young men perform 
a@ period of training «nd service in the 
armed forces of the United States. 

I desire to say that I am not in favor 
of this particular bill or any other bili 
providing for conscription. I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
REcorpD at this point a statement released 
by the Senator from Nevada, explaining 
the bill. 

The bill (S. 1749) to provide for the 
national defense and security by requir- 
ing that all qualified young men perform 
@ period of training and service in the 
armed forces of the United States, in- 
troduced by Mr. Jornson of Colorado 
for Mr. CARVILLE, was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

The statement presented by Mr. JoHn- 
son of Colorado for Mr. CARVILLE was or- 
dered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


WasHINGTON, D. C., January 14.—Uninter- 
rupted high school and college educations 
for those desiring them would be guaranteed 
under a compulsory educational military 
training bill sponsored in the United States 
Senate today by Senator E. P. Carvitug, 
Democrat, Nevada. 

Senator Epwin C. Jonnson, Democrat, Col- 
orado, introduced the measure on behalf of 
Senator CarRvILLE who was unable to attend. 

Under Senator CARVILLE’S measure all youth 
will be required to serve one full year in the 
armed services but provisions of the bill are 
such that no youth who desired an education 
would be deprived of the opportunity of un- 
interrupted attendance at a high school or 
institution of higher education. 

Educational features of the bill which 
provide for a course in military and naval 
theory in institutions of higher learning 
would be administered under a board the ma- 
jority of which would be made up of civilian 
educators. Chairman of the board would be 
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the United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion; three of the Nation's outstanding col- 
lege or university presidents appointed by the 
President of the United States; the Chief of 
Staff of the United States Army; the Chief of 
Naval Operations; and the Commandant of 
the Marine Corps. 

Under CarvILLe’s plan all youth would be 
required to register for military service upon 
reaching 18 years of age. Those attending 
high school would be automatically deferred 
until they drop such course or graduate. 

Those desiring and capable of qualifying 
for a‘course at a college, university, or 
other institution would be permitted to pur- 
sue such course. 

There would be no actual military training 
for those attending institutions of higher 
learning during the regular school but the 
annual 3-month vacation period would be 
spent in an Army, Navy, or Marine Corps 
training camp. 

CARVILLE explained that upon completion 
of a regular 4-year course at a school of 
higher learning a youth would have auto- 
matically completed his required year’s mili- 
tary service. Any youth who dropped out of 
college before completing the 4-year course 
would be required to immediately serve any 
unexpired portion of his military service. 

It was explained the Army, Navy, and Ma- 
rine Corps would furnish instructors and all 
necessary textbooks for those courses in mili- 
tary theory which would supplement the 
educational course selected by each student. 

CARVILLE expressed the belief his bill not 
only would meet the necessity of providing 
a well-trained military force for the Nation 
but would offer an incentive for youth to 
obtain a better education. He called atten- 
tion to recent reports showing approximately 
80 percent of the high-school graduates of 
the Nation never attend college and ex- 
pressed the belief if his bill was enacted, a 
greater percentage would avail themselves 
of the opportunity for a higher education. 

Statistics which showed there now are 
more than 20,000,000 persons of military age 
in the United States who never went beyond 
the sixth grade also were quoted. In this 
connection it is CARVILLE’s belief his proposal 
would greatly increase the number who at 
least complete a high-school course. 

CaRVILLE explained that under his meas- 
ure those who so desire may take the full 
year of military training before entering an 
institution of higher learning. 

In all respects except for its educational 
features CaRVILLE’s bill follows closely the 
pattern of the present selective-service law. 
Under the bill selective-service boards would 
continue to register youth and administer 
military features of the law. 


PRESIDENTIAL SUCCESSION 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, on behalf 
of the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
SMITH] and myself, I submit a concur- 
rent resolution in relation to the Presi- 
dential succession and ask that it be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Privileges 
and Elections, and a few words of ex- 
planation are in order. 

A number of bills have been introduced 
in the Senate and House relating to this 
subject with the purpose of remedying 
the present uncertainty and inadequacy 
of existing law, but none of them have 
attempted to deal with all existing un- 
certainties and inadequacies. 

A study of the subject shows that there 
are far-reaching and fundamental ques- 
tions which need to be answered. These 
questions are interrelated and should 
all be answered by one comprehensive 
plan. It is hoped that the joint congres- 
sional committee provided in this joint 
resolution may devise such a plan. 





The joint congressional committee will 
represent both houses and both parties 
and I hope its recommendations may be 
such as to entitle them to be enacted into 
law and thus remove all uncertainties as 
to the Presidential succession. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 50), submitted by Mr. Green for 
himself and Mr. SmitH, was referred to 
the Committee on Privileges and Elec- 
tions, as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That there is hereby 
created a joint congressional committee to be 
composed of five Members of the Senate to 
be appointed by the President of the Senate 
and five Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to be appointed by the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives. The joint 
committee shall select a chairman from 
among its members. A vacancy in the mem- 
bership of the joint committee shall not 
affect the power of the remaining members 
to execute the functions of the joint com- 
mittee, and shall be filled in the same man- 
ner as in the case of the original appoint- 
ment. 

Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of the joint 
committee to make a full and complete study 
and investigation of all matters connected 
with the succession to the Presidency, and 
the election of the President and Vice Presi- 
dent from the time of the nomination of the 
President and Vice President, through the 
time of their election and the time of their 
inauguration until the termination of their 
respective terms of office; with the purpose 
of making the law certain as to the Presi- 
dential election and succession. These mat- 
ters shall include, but shall not be confined 
to, the following: 

(1) Whether or not the President and 
Vice President should be elected by the Elec- 
toral College, as at present, and if so whether 
or not the members should be legally bound 
to vote in accordance with their instructions. 

(2) Whether or not provision should be 
made for the case where before the election 
of Presidential electors, or after such time 
but before the election of President and Vice 
President, a candidate for the Presidency or 
for the Vice Presidency dies, declines to run, 
or is found ineligible to take office if elected. 

(3) Whether or not provision should be 
made for the case of the death of any of the 
individuals from whom the House of Repre- 
sentatives may choose a President whenever 
the right of choice shall have devolved upon 
them, and for the case of the death of any 
of the persons from whom the Senate may 
choose a Vice President whenever the right 
of choice shall have devolved upon them. 

(4) Whether or not provision should be 
made for the case where, after election, the 
President-elect or Vice President-elect, or 
both, die, decline to serve, or fail to qualify. 

(5) How it shall be determined whether 
the President, or individual acting as Presi- 
dent, is unable to execute the powers and 
duties of the office, and how the duration of 
such inability shall be determined. 

(6) Whether or not provision should be 
made for an individual to execute the office 
of President in case of removal, death, resig- 
nation, cr inability, both of the President 
and Vice President, including provision for 
selecting an individual to execute such office 
in cases where by reason of removal, death, 
resignation or inability there is no individual 
upon whom the powers and duties of such 
office would otherwise automatically devolve. 

(7) Whether there are, or should be, any 
differences between the status, powers, duties, 
and privileges of an elected President and any 
other individual executing the office of Presi- 
dent. 

Sec. 3. The joint committee shall report to 
the Senate and House of Representatives the 
results of its study and investigation to- 
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gether with its recommendations, incl 
drafts of legislation recommended and of 
any proposed constitutional amendments 
considered necessary or desirable. The joint 
committee shell submit its final report to 
the Senate and House of Representatives not 
later than May 1, 1946, and thereupon the 
existence of the joint committee shall ter- 
minate. 

Sec. 4: For the purposes of this concurrent 
resolution, the joint committee, or any duly 
authorized subcommittee thereof, is author- 
ized to hold such hearings, to sit and act at 
such times and places during the sessions, 
recesses, and adjourned periods of the Con- 
gress, to employ counsel, clerical and other 
assistants, to require by subpena or other- 
wise the attendance of such witnesses and 
the production of such correspondence, 
books, papers, and documents, to admiyister 
such oaths, to take such testimony, and to 
make such expenditures, as it deems advis- 
able. The cost of stenographic services to 
report such hearings shall not be in excess 
of 25 cents per hundred words. The ex- 
penses of the joint committee, which shall 
not exceed $10,000, shall be paid one-half 
from the contingent fund of the Senate and 
one-half from the contingent fund of the 
House of Representatives, upon vouchers 
approved by the chairman of the joint com- 
mittee. 


JANICE McKELLAR 


Mr. STEWART submitted the follow- 
ing resolution (S. Res. 214), which was 
referred to the Committee to Audit and 
solemn: the Contingent Expenses of the 

enate: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate 
hereby is authorized and directed to pay 
from the contingent fund of the Senate to 
Janice McKellar, widow of D. W. McKellar, 
late an employee of the Senate, a sum equal 
to 6 months’ compensation at the rate he was 
receiving by law at the time of his death, said 
sum to be considered inclusive of funeral 
expenses and all other allowances. 


INVESTIGATION OF ADMINISTRATION OF 
MARTIAL LAW IN HAWAII 


Mr. McCARRAN submitted the follow- 
ing resolution (S. Res. 216), which was 
referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary: 


Resolved, That the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, or any duly authorized subcommittee 
thereof, is authorized and directed to make a 
full and complete study and investigation of 
the administration of martial law in the Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii subsequent to December 7, 
1941, including suspension of the writ of 
habeas corpus, peonage, involuntary servi- 
tude, other infringement of constitutional 
rights of civilians, and other abuses or al- 
leged abuses in connection therewith. 

Such committee, or any duly authorized 
subcommittee thereof, is further authorized 
and directed to make a full and complete 
study and investigation of the operation of 
the courts-martial systems of the Army and 
Navy, both within the United States and 
abroad, and of the prisons, jails, and other 
places of incarceration or confinement of 
Army and Navy prisoners, with particular 
emphasis on (1) alleged miscarriages of jus- 
tice arising out of the operation of such sys- 
tems and places of incarceration or confine- 
ment; (2) the question of whether variations 
in such systems or in the administration and 
application thereof, in different areas or the- 
aters of operations, with respect to review 
procedure or otherwise, constitutes or has 
constituted denial of due process or of equal 
protection of law in violation or derogation 
of the Constitution of the United States; (3) 
the question of whether or not. punishments 
meted under such systems are unduly exces- 
sive; (4) the alleged lack of uniformity in 
punishments meted under such systems; (5) 
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the question of whether or not present meth- 
ods of holding courts martial are desirable 
and proper; and (6) any desirable improve- 
ments in or modifications of such courts- 
martial systems and places of incarceration 
or the administration thereof. 

The committee shall report to the Senate 
at the earliest practicable date not later than 
December 15, 1946, the results of its study 
and investigation, together with such recom- 
mendations as it may deem advisable. 

For the purposes of this resolution the 
committee, or any duly authorized subcom- 
mittee thereof, is authorized to hold such 
hearings, to sit and act at such times and 
places during the sessions, recesses, and ad- 
journed periods of the Seventy-ninth Con- 
gress, to employ such experts, and such cleri- 
cal, stenographic, and other assistants, to re- 
quire by subpena or otherwise the attendance 
of such witnesses and the production of 
such correspondence, books, papers, and 
documents, to administer such oaths, to take 
such testimony, and to make such expendi- 
tures as it deems advisable. The cost of 
stenographie services to report such hearings 
shall not be in excess of 25 cents per hundred 
words. The expenses of the committee, 
which shall not exceed $25,000, shall be paid 
from the contingent fund of the Senate upon 
vouchers approved by the chairman. 


AN INTERNATIONAL CREED—STATEMENT 
BY SENATOR WILEY 


[Mr. WILEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a statement of 
international creed, issued by him on Janu- 
ary 5, 1946, which appears in the Appendix.| 


PROPHECY OF REPUBLICAN VICTORY— 
STATEMENT BY SENATOR WILEY 


{Mr. WILEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a statement is- 
sued by him on January 14, 1946, entitled 
“Senator WiLey Predicts Victory of Conserv- 
ative Republicans and Repudiation of New 
Deal Blunders,” which appears in the Ap- 
pendix.] 


UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING — AD- 
DRESS BY SENATOR BANKHEAD 


|Mr. BANKHEAD asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an address 
on the subject of the proposed universal 
military training program, delivered by him 
over the radio at Birmingham, Ala., on Janu- 
ary 6, 1946, which appears in the Appendix.] 


THE HOUSING PROBLEM—ADDRESS BY 
SENATOR TAFT 


|Mr. TAFT asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address on the 
housing problem delivered by him before the 
Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce on Janu- 
ary 7, 1946, which appears in the Appendix.] 


INTERNATIONAL PROBLEMS ABROAD AND 
ECONOMIC ISSUES AT HOME—ADDRESS 
BY SENATOR HOEY 


[Mr. HOEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address de- 
livered by him at the annual chamber of 
commerce dinner at Gastonia, N. C., on Janu- 
ary 11, 1946, on the subject of serious inter- 
national problems abroad and critical eco- 
nomic issues at home, which appears in the 
Appendix. ] 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR MORSE ON THE 
TWENTY-FIFTH RADIO ANNIVERSARY 


{[Mr. MORSE asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address deliv- 
ered by him at a citizens’ committee banquet 
honoring the twenty-fifth radio anniversary, 
at New York City, on November 10, 1945, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


THE AMERICAN FPUTURE—ADDRESS BY 
WHEELER McMILLEN 
{Mr. TAFT asked and obtained leave to 


have printed in the Rrcogp an address en- 
titled “The American Puture,” delivered by 





Wheeler McMillen, editor in chief, Farm 
Journal, before the Pro-America Club at East 
Orange, N. J., on November 8, 1945, which 
appears in the Appendix.) 


SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH . FOUNDATION — 
EDITORIAL FROM NEWARK EVENING 
NEWS 


[Mr. SMITH asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “Solely for Science,” relating to pro- 
posals to create a scientific research founda- 
tion, which appears in the Appendix.] 


THE PEARL HARBOR INQUIRY—EDITO- 
RIAL FROM NEW YORE TIMES 


[Mr. LUCAS asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “The Pearl Harbor Inquiry,” published 
in the New York Times of January 5, 1946, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


PREVENTION OF DENTAL DECAY—STATE- 
MENT BY THE DENTAL PROFESSION OF 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


[Mr. TOBEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a statement en- 
titled “Prevention of Dental Decay,” prepared 
by the Dental Profession of New Hampshire, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


MISSOURI VALLEY AUTHORITY 


{Mr. BRIGGS asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a report on the 
Missouri Valley Authority and a statement 
in support and clarification of the official re- 
port of the Missouri Commission studying 
the Tennessee Valley and the Missouri Val- 
ley, which appear in the Appendix.] 


JUDAISM AND RACE RELATIONS—STATE- 
MENT BY RABBI FERDINAND M. ISSER- 
MAN 


{Mr. BRIGGS asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Rrecorp a statement on 
Judaism and Race Relations by Rabbi Ferdi- 
nand M. Isserman, Chairman, Justice and 
Peace Commission, which appears in the 
Appendix. | 


NORTH DAKOTA'S PROHIBITION OF COR- 
PORATION FARMING—EDITORIAL FROM 
THE BISMARCK LEADER 


[Mr. LANGER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “An Old, Old Fight,” from the Leader, 
Bismarck, N. Dak., of January 3, 1946, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


FAIR EMPLOYMENT PRACTICE COMMIT- 
TEE—LETTER FROM ALFRED BAKER 
LEWIS 


[Mr. McMAHON asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp a letter dated 
January 11, 1946, addressed to the Washing- 
ton Post by Alfred Baker Lewis, dealing with 
the Fair Employment Practice Committee, 
which appears in the Appendix. | 


THE NEW WORLD COURT—EDITORIAL 
FROM THE NEW YORK TIMES 
[Mr. MORSE asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “The New World Court,” published in 
the New York Times for January 15, 1946, 
which appears in the Appendix. | 


UNIFICATION OF THE ARMED SERVICES— 
EDITORIAL FROM THE PORTLAND ORE- 
GONIAN 


{[Mr. MORSE asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial from 
the Portland Oregonian of December 21, 1945, 
entitled “Why Take It to Congress?” relat- 
ing to the unification of the armed services, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


SENATOR MORSE TAKES OVER—EDITO- 
RIAL FROM PORTLAND OREGONIAN 


{Mr. CORDON asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial en- 
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titled “Senator Morse Takes Over,” pub- 
lished in the Portland Oregonian of January 
8, 1946, which appears in the Appendix.| 


IMPORTATION OF SWISS WATCHES—LET- 
TER PUBLISHED IN PORTLAND ORE- 
GONIAN 


[Mr. CORDON asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a letter relative 
to the importation of Swiss watches, ad- 
@ressed to the Portland Oregonian by Mr. 
Tom Burns, and published in the Portland 
Oregonian of December 23, 1945, which ap- 
Pears in the Appendix.] 


MISSOURI VALLEY AUTHORITY—RE- 
MOVAL OF TIME LIMIT FOR HOLDING 
OF HEARINGS, ETC. 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
President, on behalf of the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry I submit a 
brief report on Senate bill 555, to estab- 
lish a Missouri Valley Authority. Inas- 
much as the report suggests a change 
which must be made by the Senate, I ask 
that the report be read. Later I shall 
ask unanimous consent that the report 
be adopted. 

The PRESIDENT pro _ tempore. 
Without objection, the report will be 
read. 

The report (No. 889) was read, as fol- 
lows: 


The Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, to whom was referred the bill (S. 
555), to establish a Missouri Valley Authority 
to have jurisdiction and powers as provided 
in said bill, proceeded to the consideration 
of such measure in a meeting held on this 
date—Thursday, January 17, 1946. 

The first witness called was the author of 
the bill, Senator James E. Murray, of Mon- 
tana, who made a brief statement to the 
effect that due to the press of business he 
had not been able to prepare the data deemed 
necessary to be presented to the committee 
for its consideration in connection with the 
hearings on the measure. 

Due to the fact that the Senate has pend- 
ing before it many important bills and pro- 
posals having to do with reconversion, Sena- 
tor Murray, author of the bill, recommended 


that the committee postpone hearings on the 
measure for the time being. 
The Committee on Agriculture and For- 


estry gave consideration to the statement 
and recommendations made by the author of 
the bill and authorized the chairman of the 
committee to make a brief report to the 
Senate and to request that the time limit 
heretofore fixed by the Senate for the holding 
of hearings and the submission of a report 
on the said bill, S. 555, be abrogated and set 
aside and that the said bill remain in tne 
Agriculture and Forestry Committee for 
future consideration and action as may be 
hereafter determined by said committee. 


Mr. THOMAS of klahoma. Mr. 
President, in order that the time limit 
fixed by the Senate for the committee to 
hold hearings and submit a report may 
be abrogated, it is necessary for the 
Senate to take some action. So at the 
instance of the author of the bill, the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. Murray], 
who is not prepared at this time to pro- 
ceed with the bill because of the press 
of other business, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the time limit be removed, and 
that the bill remain in the hands of the 
committee for such consideration in the 
future as the committee may see fit to 
give it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
Senator from Oklahoma? 
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Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. I have had no oppor- 
tunity to check with any of the minority 
members of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry. Can the Senator in- 
form me whether what he is now propos- 
ing has been discussed with the minority 
members, and whether or not it is agree- 
able to them? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. The 
committee held a meeting this morning 
at 10:30, with practically the full com- 
mittee present in person. The absentees 
were represented by .proxies. The mi- 
ncrity side was most liberally repre- 
sented by its members. I think they were 
practically all present. The Members 
who reside in the Missouri Valley are 
agreed on this recommendation. The 
report is a unanimous report by all mem- 
bers of the committee, present or rep- 
resented by proxy; and the proxies un- 
derstood the request to be submitted. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
Senator from Oklahoma? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 


PROPOSED INVESTIGATION OF POLICIES 
AND ACTIVITIES OF OFFICES OF PRICE 
ADMINISTRATION AND ECONOMIC STA- 
BILIZATION 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, last 
July the senior Senator from Maryland 
(Mr. Typrncs] and I submitted Senate 
Resolution 153, providing for an investi- 
gation and study of OPA activities and 
problems, anticipating what the able 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. May- 
BANK] and the able Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. EasTLanp] were discussing a 
moment ago in respect to the confusion 
with regard to the price of cotton. 

In submitting this resolution we made 
the statement at the time that we 
thought that OPA had done a good job 
during the war period, that the war 
would soon be over, and that the prob- 
lems of OPA after the war had ended 
would be entirely different from those 
which it faced during the war period. 

The resolution provided for the ap- 
pointment of a committee by this body 
to study the problem, and to cooperate 
with the OPA. Nothing happened to the 
resolution. It was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, and 
it is still before that committee. 

It is my honest opinion that much, if 
not all, of our troubles today are due to 
our failure to study the rationing and 
pricing policies of OPA as they affect our 
peacetime economy. It is my opinion 
that had we investigated, studied, and 
cooperated with OPA, as we might, and 
as we should, as long ago as last July, 
we might have avoided the confusion 
which exists in the business world teday. 
I question very much if there would be 
any strikes today if we had done so. It 
is my opinion that peacetime produc- 
tion would be on its way. 

I do not believe that it is too late yet. 
I wish to say to the chairman of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency 
that I sincerely trust that he will call 
a meeting of his committee, consider our 
resolution, and report it favorably to the 
Senate so that we may vote on it. 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Ientirely agree with 
what the distinguished Senator from 
Indiana has said. I know that the price 
ceiling structure of OPA as related to 
textiles is the cause of the terrible cloth- 
ing shortage in the United States. Next 
week I hope to speak at length on that 
subject. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, we all 
desire that inflation be prevented. The 
way to prevent inflation is to get pro- 
duction. OPA has prevented the pro- 
duction of a vast amount of goods, and 
in my judgment its policies are very in- 
flationary. If we go into a spiral of in- 
flation, it will be because of this agency. 
Therefore, Mr. President, I believe that 
OPA should be abolished. 


Mr. CAPEHART. I thank the Sena-- 


tor. 
PROCEDURE DURING MORNING HOUR 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I 
merely wish to call attention to what I 
have frequently called attention to in 
the past, namely, the use of the morning 
hour. From time immemorial the morn- 
ing hour has been set aside for definite 
purposes: The introduction of bills and 
resolutions, the presentation of petitions 
and memorials, and other matters set 
forth in the rule. The morning hour 
was never intended to be a time for 
speech making. I have frequently urged 
that Senators observe the rule without 
having to have their attention called to 
it and without having to have the Chair 
call attention to it. Senators come here 
during the morning hour in order that 
they may introduce bills, submit resolu- 
tions and do whatever else they are re- 
quired to do at that time, and they are 
entitled to be recognized promptly for 
such purposes. Many Members of the 
Senate have committee assignments and 
other work to which they may wish to 
attend, and it is not in the interest of 
the orderly handling of legislation to 
have Senators consume the morning 
hour by making speeches. Iam not mak- 
ing this statement in criticism of any 
Senator who has made a speech today; 
but I simply wish to serve notice, as I 
have done so many times in the past, 
that during the session which we are just 
beginning I shall request that the rule 
be observed; and unless we are con- 
fronted with an extraordinary circum- 
stance which I cannot now anticipate, I 
shall feel it my duty to object to the 
making of speeches by any Senator dur- 
ing the morning hour. I hope Senators 
will not make it necessary for their col- 
leagues to object to a violation of the 
rule, which has been one of the rules of 
the Senate ever since any present Mem- 
ber of the Senate has been here, in or- 
der that this period during the daily 
sessions of the Senate may be devoted to 
the purposes for which it was inaugu- 
rated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair thanks the Senator from Ken- 
tucky, because it is very embarrassing 
to the Chair, just as it is to the Senator 
from Kentucky and other Senators, to 
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have to call attention to the necessity 
for observance of the rule. The morn- 
ing hour is to be devoted to what is 
known as the morning business, aah 
is largely concerned with matters of 
routine. The Chair thinks that all Sen- 
ators should conform to the unwritten 
rule and should not make speeches dur- 
ing the morning hour. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, per- 
mit me to suggest to the Chair that the 
rule is not an unwritten one. The rule 
prohibits the making of speeches during 
the morning hour. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Kentucky is entirely cor- 
rect in that respect; but we have a rule 
about unanimous consent, and it is fre- 
quently invoked. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; I understand 
that. Of course, the Senate can do any- 
thing here by means of unanimous con- 
sent. Let me further observe that I do 
not know of any speech which is so 
important that it must be made during 
the morning hour, and thus displace the 
handling of routine business. 


COVERAGE OF CERTAIN DRUGS UNDER 
THE FEDERAL NARCOTIC LAWS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
before the Senate a message from the 
House of Representatives announcing its 
disagreement to the amendmnt of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 2348) to provide 
for the coverage of certain drugs under 
the Federal narcotic laws, and requesting 
a conference with the Senate on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon. 

Mr. GEORGE. I move that the Sen- 
ate insist upon its amendment, agree to 
the request of the House for a confer- 
ence, and that the Chair appoint the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
President pro tempore appointed Mr. 
Gerorce, Mr. WALSH, Mr. Barney, Mr. La 
FoLLEeTTE, and Mr. Tart conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 


RETIREMENT OF CERTAIN OFFICERS AND 
ENLISTED MEN OF THE NAVY, MARINE 
CORPS, AND COAST GUARD 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendment of the 
House of Representatives to the bill 
(S. 1405) to authorize the President to 
retire certain officers and enlisted men 
of the Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast 
Guard, and for other purposes, which 
were, on page 3, line 10, after “in”, to 
insert “permanent.” 

On page 3, line 11, after “to”, insert 
“the permanent rank of.” 

On page 4, line 9, strike out all after 
“with” down to and including “rank”, in 
line 17, and insert “his permanent rank: 
Provided, That if a board appointed pur- 
suant to section 1 or section 2 of this act 
shall determine that an officer’s perform- 
ance of duty entitles him to a higher 
rank in which he has satisfactorily served 
on active duty under a temporary ap- 
pointment, the officer shall be placed on 
the retired list with such higher rank as 
determined by the board, but no officer 
shall be placed on the retired list with 
rank lower than his permanent rank.” 

On page 5, line 9, strike out all after 
“(c)” down to and including “1945”, in 
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line 11, and insert “The highest rank in 
which an officer served on or prior to 
June 30, 1946, or if a prisoner of war at 
any time during World War Il, the 
highest rank .to which an officer was 
temporarily: appointed pursuant to the 
provisions of the act approved July 24, 
1941 (55 Stat. 603).” 

On page 6, line 11, strike out all after 
“status”, down to and including “ap- 
pointment”, in lines 13 and 14, and insert 
“their permanent grade and rank.” 

On page 6, line 16, after “amended”, 
insert “: Provided, That if a board ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of the Navy 
shall determine that their performance 
of duty entitles them to higher grade 
and rank in which they satisfactorily 
served on active duty under a temporary 
appointment, they shall be placed on the 
retired list with such higher grade and 
rank as determined by the board, but 
no officer shall be placed on the retired 
list with rank lower than his permanent 
rank.” 

On page 7, line 2, strike out all after 
“be” down to and including “rank”, in 
line 7, and insert “placed upon the re- 
tired list with their permanent grade or 
rank: Provided, That if a board ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of the Navy 
shall determine that their performance 
of duty entitles them to higher grades 
and ranks in which they satisfactorily 
served on active duty under a temporary 
appointment, they shall be placed on the 
retired list with such higher rank as de- 
termined by the board, but no officer 
shall be placed on the retired list with 
rank lower than his permanent rank: 
Provided further, That such officers shall 
receive retired pay computed at the rate 
prescribed by law and applicable to each 
individual case but based upon the rank 
with which retired.” 

On page 7, line 15, strike out “their 
permanent” and insert “the.” 

On page 7, line 16, strike out “to which 
they are entitled under other provisions 
of law” and insert “with which they were 
retired or returned to an inactive status 
unless under other provisions of law they 
are entitled to higher grades, ranks, or 
ratings.” 5 

On page 7, line 17, strike out all after 
“(e)” down to and including “1945”, in 
line 20, and insert “The highest rank in 
which an officer served on or prior to 
June 30, 1946, or if a prisoner of war at 
any time during World War II the high- 
est rank to which an officer was tempo- 
rarily appointed pursuant to the provi- 
sions of this act.” 

On page 8, line 11, strike out all after 
“pay” down to and including “rank”, in 
line 12, and insert “at the rate of 2% 
percent of the active-duty pay with lon- 
gevity credit of the rank with which 
retired, multiplied by the number of years 
of service for which entitled to credit in 
the computation of his pay while on 
active duty, not to exceed a total of 75 
percent of said active-duty pay: Pro- 
vided, That a fractional year of 6 months 
or more shall be considered a full year 
in computing the number of years of 
service by which the rate of 2% percent 
is multiplied: Provided further, That an 
officer whose computation of pay on the 
active list is not based upon years of 
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service shall receive as retired pay 75 
percent of his active-duty pay.” 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate disagree to the amend- 
ments of the House, ask a conference 
with the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and that the 
Chair appoint the conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 


The motion was agreed to, and the - 


President pro tempore appointed Mr. 
WALSH, Mr. Typrnes, and Mr. Torry con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 


ADDITIONAL INDUCEMENTS TO CITIZENS 
TO MAKE THE NAVAL SERVICE A CAREER 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendments of the 
House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
1438) to provide additional inducements 
to citizens of the United States to make 
the United States naval service a career, 
and for other purposes, which were, on 
page 1, lines 6 and 7, strike out “subse- 
quent to June 30, 1945,” and insert “prior 
to the date of approval of this act.” 

On page 2, lines 14 and 15, to strike out 
aa in the Regular Navy on June 25, 

On page 2, line 17, to strike out all after 
“months”, down to and including “1938,” 
in line 19. 

On page 3, line 1, after “pay”, insert 
“including all permanent additions 

thereto).” 

On page 3, line 9, after “pay”, insert 
“(including all permanent additions 
thereto) .” 

On page 3, line 10, after “pay”, insert 
“(ineluding all permanent additions 
thereto).” 

On page 3, line 13, after “of”, where it 
appears the first time, insert “this sec- 
tion and of.” 

On page 3, line 16, strike out all after 
“receive:” down to and including “re- 
ceive:” in line 20. 

On page 4, line 21, after “the”, insert 
“enlisted.” 

On page 4, line 23, strike out “promo- 
tion” and insert “advancement in rat- 
ing.” 

On page 5, line 2, strike out “Provided” 
and insert “Provided, That such pay (in- 
cluding all permanent additions thereto) 
shall not exceed 75 percent of the pay 
(including all permanent additions 
thereto) of the highest rating to which 
entitled under the provisions of this sec- 
tion: Provided further.” 

On page 5, line 6, strike out all after 
“206:” down to and including “list:” in 
line 11. 

On page 5, line 14, strike out “and pro- 
vided” and insert “Provided.” 

On page 5, line 17, after “thereto”, in- 
sert “: And provided further, That per- 
sons of the classes described in this sec- 
tion who have been retired or returned 
to an inactive-duty status prior to the 
date of approval of this act shall be en- 
titled to the benefits of this section from 
the date of retirement or return to an 
inactive-duty status.” 

On page 5, strike out lines 18 to 24, 
inclusive. 

On page 6, line 1, strike out “5” and 
insert a hag 

On page 7, line 19, strike out “6” and 
insert “5.” 


7 





On page 9, strike out lines 7 to 12, in- 
clusive, and insert: 


Sec. 6. An enlisted man of the Army of 
the United States, or any component thereof, 
who is discharged while on active duty on 
or after June 1, 1945, for the purpose of en- 
listing or reenlisting in the Regular Estab- 
lishment of any of the armed forces, and any 
enlisted man of any component of the Navy, 
Marine Corps, or Coast Guard, who is dis- 
charged while on active duty om or after 
February 1, 1945, for such purpose, shall be 
entitled to the travel allowance authorized 
by the act of June 3, 1916 (39 Stat. 166), as 
amended (34 U. S. C. 895): Provided, That 
any such person who has received a fur- 
lough travel allowance pursuant to section 6 
of the act approved October 6, 1945 (Public 
Law 190, 79th Cong.), shall be paid in con- 
nection with such discharge only so much 
of the travel allowance authorized by the 
act of Jume 3, 1916 (39 Stat. 166), as 
amended (34 U. S. C. 895), as exceeds the 
amount of such furlough travel allowance. 


On page 9, after line 12, insert: 


Sec. 7. Any person who has performed ac- 
tive enlisted service as a member of the Reg- 
ular Army during the period from June 1, 
1945, to a date 121 days after the approval 
of this act and who shall have completed 
16 but less than 20 years of active service, 
may upon his own request be transferred to 
the Enlisted Reserve Corps and thereupon 
will be placed on the retired list of the Reg- 
ular Army. An enlisted man so retired shall, 
except when on active duty, receive annual 
pay at the rate of one-third of the average 
annual enlisted base pay he was receiving 
for the last 6 months of his active enlisted 
service, plus all longevity pay. The pay 
(including longevity pay) authorized by this 
section shall be increased 10 percent for any 
enlisted man who is credited with extraor- 
dinary heroism in line of duty: Provided, 
That the determination of the Secretary of 
War as to the definition of extraordinary 
heroism shall be final and conclusive for all 
purposes. 

Szc. 8. (a) Section 4 of the act approved 
October 6, 1945 (Public Law 190, 79th Cong.), 
is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 4. Whenever any enlisted man of the 
Regular Army shall have completed 20 but 
less than 30 years of active service, he may 
upon his own request be transferred to the 
Enlisted Reserve Corps and thereupon will 
be placed on the retired list of the Regular 
Army. An enlisted man so retired shall re- 
ceive, except when on active duty, annual 
pay equal to 2% percent of the average an- 
nual enlisted base pay he was receiving for 
the last 6 months of his active enlisted 
service multiplied by a sum equal to the 
sum of the number of years of his active 
service performed not in excess of 29 years, 
plus all longevity pay. The pay (including 
longevity pay) authorized by this section 
shall be increased 10 percent for any enlisted 
man who is credited with extraordinary 
heroism im line of duty or for any enlisted 
man having 20 or more years’ active service 
whose character and efficiency meet such re- 
quirements as may be prescribed in regula- 
tions by the Secretary of War: Provided, 
That the determination of the Secretary of 
War as to the definition of extraordinary 
heroism shall be final and conclusive for all 
purposes: Provided further, That the total 
pay (including longevity pay) authorized by 
this section shall not exceed 75 percent of 
the average annual enlisted pay (including 
longevity pay) such enlisted man was re- 
ceiving for the last 6 months of his active 
enlisted service.” 


(b) The number of years of service to be 
credited in computing the right to ‘vetire- 
ment and retired pay authorized by section 
7 or 8 of this act, or any other provision of 
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law providing for the retirement of an en- 
listed man of the Regular Army, Shall in- 
clude all active Federal military service per- 
formed in the Army of the United States, 
the Navy, the Marine Corps, or the Coast 
Guard, or any component thereof, any frac- 
tional part of a year amounting to 6 months 
or more to be counted as a complete year. 

(c) Any enlisted man retired under the 
provisions of section 4 of the act approved 
October 6, 1945 (Public Law 190, 79th Cong.), 
shall, commencing the first day of the 
month following the effective date of this 
act, receive retired pay computed as provided 
in section 8 (a) of this act. 

Sec. 9. Any enlisted man who is trans- 
ferred to the Enlisted Reserve Corps pur- 
suant to the provisions of section 7 er 8 
of this act shall remain a member thereof 
until his active Federal militasy service per- 
formed prior to such transfer plus the period 
of his service in such Corps equals 30 years, 
and while a member of such Corps shall be 
subject to perform such periods of active 
duty as may now or hereafter be prescribed 
by law. 

Sec. 10. (a) Each enlisted man of the 
Regular Army retired under the provisions 
of sections 7 or 8 of this act or the provisions 
of section 4 of the act approved October 6, 
1945 (Public Law 190, 79th Cong.), who per- 
forms or has performed active military serv- 
tce subsequent«to retirement shall, upon 
relief from such active duty, receive retired 
pay in the amount received by him prior to 
his recall to active duty, or in the amount 
resulting from a recomputation, whichever 
is the greater. In such recomputation, 
credit shall be granted for the period of 
such subsequent active military service in 
determining his retired pay, and the amount 
of such retired pay shall be computed in the 
manner prescribed by section 7 or 8 (a) of 
this act, whichever is applicable depending 
upon his total years of active service. 

(b) Each enlisted man of the Regular 
Army retired under the provisions of the 
act of March 2, 1907 (34 Stat. 1217; 10 U.S.C, 
947), who performs or has performed active 
military service subsequent to retirement 
shall, upon relief from such active duty, re- 
ceive retired pay in the amount received by 
him prior to his recall to active duty, or in 
the amount resulting from a recomputation, 
whichever is the greater. In such recom- 
putation, the amount of his retired pay 
shall be 75 percent of the average annual en- 
listed pay (including longevity pay) he was 
receiving for the last 6 months of his active 
enlisted service. 

Sec. 11. No back pay for any period prior 
to the date of enactment of this act shall 
accrue to any person by reason of the enact- 
ment of sections 7, 8, and 10 of this act. 

Amend the title so as to read as follows: 
“An act to provide additional inducements 
to citizens of the United States to make a 
career of the United States Military or Naval 
Service, and for other purposes.” 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, the bill 
deals solely with naval subjects. On the 
floor of the House of Representatives an 
amendment relating to careers in the 
Army was offered. I do not care to take 
the responsibility in conference of de- 
ciding whether to accept the amendment. 
Therefore, I move that the matter be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs in order that it may give to the 
Naval Affairs Committee an opinion re- 
garding the amendment which affects 
and relates to the Army. 

The motion was agreed to. 


GRANT OF PATENT LICENSES BY 
ALUMINUM CO. OF AMERICA 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I wish 
to present three letters in connection 


with what has been a vexatious contro- 
versy. The first letter is from the Alu- 
minum Co. of America to the Surplus 
Property Administrator. In its letter 
the company agrees to grant a royalty- 
free license to the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation under its patents re- 
lating to the extraction of alumina from 
low-grade bauxite, for use in the Gov- 
ernment-owned alumina plant at Hurri- 
cane Creek, Ark. That step is taken 
with a view to the issuance of such li- 
censes in a nonexclusive manner to other 
corporations. 

I wish to read a rather significant par- 
agraph from the second letter, which is 
from the Surplus Property Administra- 
tor to the chairman of the board of the 
Aluminum Co. of America, Mr. Arthur 
V. Davis, thanking him and expressing 
the satisfaction of the Government: 

The Aluminum Co. of America made an 
outstanding contribution to the winning of 
the war, for which this Nation should be 
forever grateful. Your public-spirited ac- 
tion in giving the Government a free license 
under your alumina patents for use at the 
Hurricane Creek plant is, of course, less 
dramatic, but nonetheless an equally signifi- 


cant contribution to the winning of the 
peace. 


The third letter, which is from the At- 
torney General of the United States, Mr. 
Clark, is in similar vein. 

Mr. President, we have reached the 
end of a long controversy, and the end 
is a sound, satisfactory, and constructive 
one. There will be no monopoly in 
America now in respect to the manufac- 
ture of aluminum, and I think there will 
be peace between this great corporation, 
which did have a monopoly, and the 
Government. I should like to say that 
I happen to know that the Aluminum 
Co. of America came to the war period, 
in 1939, with 300,000,000 pounds of alu- 
minum and a great plant prepared to 
produce aluminum at the rate of 1,000,- 
000,000 pounds a year. But for that 
fact, this country would have been in a 
very bad plight. But the country did not 
consider that the capacity of the Alcoa 
Corp. was sufficient, and it undertook to 
create a capacity exceeding 2,000,000,000 
pounds a year. It had to build plants 
in the Middle West, in the South, and 
in the far West. It is rather remark- 
able, to me, that the Aluminum Co. of 
America aided in the building of those 
plants, supplied the Government with 
engineers and the designs, and in addi- 
tion went into debt to the extent of 
$300,000,000 in order to enlarge its own 
capacity. The consequence was that 
this country had all the aluminum it 
needed at all times throughout that try- 
ing period. Now our country has a great 
surplus, and the consequence of the sur- 
plus in plants and in capacity is that we 
have gone immediately into a period of 
free competition in the production of this 
invaluable metal. 

Mr. President, I send the three letters 
to the desk and request that they be 
printed in the ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Rrc- 
oRD, as follows: 


JANUARY 17 


JANUARY 10, 1946. 
Mr. W. Sruart SYMINGTON, 
Surplus Property Administrator, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. SyMIncton: At a conference in 
your office yesterday afternoon, you requested 
us to grant a royalty-free license to the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation under our 
patents relating to the extraction of alumina 
from low-grade bauxite, for use in the Gov- 
ernment-owned alumina plant at Hurricane 
Creek, Ark., which is about to be leased to 
Reynolds Metals Co. You explained that 
this would enable the Reynolds Co. to man- 
ufacture alumina at Hurricane Creek on a 
low-cost basis and in tremendous quanti- 
ties. The Hurricane Creek plant has an an- 
nual capacity of 1,555,000,000 pounds of 
alumina, sufficient to smelt 800,000,000 
pounds of aluminum annually. You pointed 
out that this operation would assure the 
availability of quantities of low-cost alumina 
adequate for the smelting of aluminum not 
only at the Government-owned aluminum 
smelting plant at Jones Mills, Ark., which is 
also being leased to the Reynolds Co., but 
also to any or all of the three Government- 
owned aluminum smelting plants in the 
Pacific Northwest, as well as to other smelt- 
ers of aluminum. You urged upon us that 
a royalty-free license would aid the Govern- 
ment in putting the Hurricane Creek alumina 
plant into immediate and permanent opera- 
tion on advantageous terms, that this would 
greatly assist you in your aluminum plant 
disposal program, and that it would be a 
substantial aid to the further development 
of competition in the smelting of aluminum. 

In view of the public considerations which 
you presented so effectively we are glad to 
grant your request. We will grant the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation a royalty- 
free nonexclusive license for use at the 
Hurricane Creek alumina plant under all of 
our existing patents relating to the extrac- 
tion of alumina from bauxite. Such patents 
(herein sometimes referred to as “the alumi- 
na patents”) cover three inventions: (1) The 
use of the lime-soda-sinter process in com- 
bination with the Bayer process—United 
States patents Nos. 2375342 and 2375343; (2) 
continuous digestion—United States patent 
No, 2107919; and (3) the use of starch as a 
settling and filtering aid—United States 
patent No. 2280998. 

The license will include the right to sub- 
license for use at the Hurricane Creek plant. 
As a term of the license, the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation and any sublicensee will 
grant the Aluminum Co. of America a non- 
exclusive royalty-free license, with right to 
sublicense, under any patents used at the 
Hurricane Creek alumina plant by the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation or a sub- 
licensee which are improvements upon the 
alumina patents and which are owned or 
controlled either by the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation or such sublicensee oF 
under which either has a right to sublicense 
others. We will cooperate with you in the 
prompt preparation of a patent license to the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation on the 
royalty-free basis above set forth. 

The alumina patents are of great value. 
They cover inventions which make possible 
the extraction of alumina from low-grade 
bauxite at Hurricane Creek on a basis com- 
petitive with the older Bayer process utiliz- 
ing high-grade bauxite. Without them, the 
economical and continued operation of the 
Hurricane Creek plant would be impossible. 
The alumina patents represent many years 
of research by Aluminum Co. of America. 
We have spent many millions of dollars in 
perfecting the processes covered by the alu- 
mia patents. Our records indicate that 
they effect a conservatively estimated saving 
of $10 to $12 a ton in the manufacture of 
alumina from low-grade bauxite. 

Except for the public considerations which 
you have presented to us so effectively, we 
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could not consider a royalty-free license un- 
der such a valuable asset. However, we are 
glad to accede to these considerations and, 
if by so doing we have contributed in any 
substantial way to the solution of the com- 
plex problems of surplus property disposal 
confronting the Congress, the Surplus Prop- 
erty Administration, and other governmental 
agencies, we are well repaid. 
Yours very: truly, 
ALUMINUM Co. OF AMERICA, 
Arrnur V. Davis, Chairman. 


January 10, 1946. 
Mr. ArTHuR V. Davis, 
Chairman of the Board, Aluminum Co. 
of America, Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. Davis: I want to thank you and 
the Aluminum Co. of America for granting 
our request for a free license on the com- 
pany’s alumina patents for use at the Gov- 
ernment-owned alumina plant at Hurricane 
Creek. 

Without those patents, the Hurricane 
Creek plant could not be successfully oper- 
ated. Under the free license which you have 
agreed to grant, however, the immediate and 
permanent operation of Hurricane Creek on 
a low-cost basis is assured. 

This will make available an additional 
large quantity of low-cost alumina, the key 
to the Surplus Property Administration’s 
aluminum plant program. 

The Aluminum Co. of America made an 
outstanding contribution to the winning of 
the war, for which this Nation should be 
forever grateful. Your public-spirited action 
in giving the Government a free license un- 
der your alumina patents for use at the 
Hurricane Creek plant is, of course, less dra- 
matic but nonetheless an equally significant 
contribution to the winning of the peace. 

ff in the past I have had occasion to 
be critical of the Aluminum Co. of America, 
today’s action on your part demonstrates to 
my complete satisfaction that y.ur company, 
no less than the Government agencies con- 
cerned, is moving constructively toward the 
solution of the problems which confront the 
Surplus Property Administration, the alum- 
inum industry, and the country as a whole. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. Stuart SYMINGcTON, 
Administrator. 
JanvaRY 10, 1946. 
Hon. W. SruarT SyMINGTON, 
Administrator, Surplus Property 
Administration, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. SYMINGTON: I have just been in- 
formed that an understanding has been 
reached between you, as Surplus Property 
Administrator, Mr. 8am Husbands, as Direc- 
tor of Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
and representatives of the Aluminum Co. of 
America, whereby the Aluminum Co. of 
America agrees to grant to Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation a nonexclusive license 
under its patents covering operations at the 
Hurricane Creek alumina plant, with the 
right to sublicense these patents. I am ad- 
vised that the Aluminum Co. of America has 
agreed that the license shall be royalty-free. 
I am also advised that arrangements have 
been concluded whereby Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation will lease the Govern- 
ment-owned Hurricane Creek alumina plant 
and the Government-owned smelting plant 
at Jones Mills, Ark., to Reynolds Metals Co., 
and will sublicense to Reynolds Metals Co. 
the patents covered by the royalty-free 
license granted by the Aluminum Co. of 
America. 

I want to express my gratification at the 
outcome of these negotiations. The con- 
summation of this lease and the granting of 
this license on the terms above stated should 
contribute substantially to the establish- 
ment of real competition in the aluminum 
industry. It is entirely in line with the ob- 


jective of this Department in the pending 
antitrust suit, 
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It is this teamwork of Government and 
business—evidenced by the public-spirited 
action of Alcoa in granting a royalty-free 
license and in the cooperative spirit of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation and 
Surplus Property Administration—that will 
get the reconversion job done. My hearty 
congratulations to all of you. 

Sincerely yours, 
Tom C, CrarK, 
Attorney General. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
wish to add just a word of commendation 
in regard to the Aluminum Co. of Amer- 
ica, because the plant the Senator from 
North Carolina has mentioned, namely, 
the one at Hurricane Creek, is in Ar- 
kansas, and I am sure it will promote 
the development of competition im the 
industry and will help put it on a sound 

Mr. BAILEY... I think it has a billion 
pounds capacity. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. A billion and a 
half. 

Mr. BAILEY. A billion and a half 
pounds. That is competition in itself. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I think the Alu- 
minum Co. of America deserves consider- 
able credit for its forward-looking atti- 
tude in reaching a compromise with the 
Government. 


APPOINTMENT OF FACT-FINDING BOARDS 
TO INVESTIGATE LABOR DISPUTES— 
DISCHARGE OF COMMITTEE ON EDU- 
CATION AND LABOR 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hory 
in the chair). The Senator will state it. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Has the morning busi- 
ness been concluded? 

Tne PRESIDING OFFICER. It has 
not been concluded. - 

_Mr. EASTLAND. On behalf of the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. O’DAnret] and 
myself, I send forward to the desk a 
resolution, which I ask to have read 
under the rule. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The res- 
olution will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution 
(S. Res. 215) submitted by Mr. EAstLanp 
for himself and Mr. O’Dantet, as fol- 
lows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor be, and it is hereby, dis- 
charged from the further consideration of 
the bill (S. 1661) to provide for the appoint- 
ment of fact-finding boards to investigate 
labor disputes seriously affecting the na- 
tional public interest, and for other pur- 
poses. . 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I object 
to the present consideration of the reso- 
lution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is not 
being presently considered. The resolu- 
tion will lie over under the rule. 


HIGHER PRICES AS TAX HEDGE— 
PERSONAL STATEMENT 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
President, out of order I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Recorp 
at this point an Associated Press news 
story which appeared in today’s Wash- 
ington Post. The article is entitled “Sen- 
ator Urges Higher Prices as Tax Hedge.” 
The articles quotes me, and purports to 
set forth the substance of a conference to 
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which it refers. The last four lines of the 
news article are pied. Evidently the 
proofreader did not read the complete 
article, or, having read it, became dis- 
gusted before reaching the Jast four lines 
of it, because they are meaningless. In 
order that my position on this particular 
matter may be fully understood, and that 
the pied lines may be clarified,-I ask 
unanimous consent that in addition to 
the entire news story being printed in the 
Recorp at this point there also be printed 
a short statement clarifying my position. 

There being no objection, the article 
and statement were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


SENATOR Urces HiegHer Prices 4s Tax HEDGE 


Senator Eimer THomas (Democrat, Okla- 
homa), called yesterday for higher prices, 
higher wages, higher pension—call it infia- 
tion if you want—as the only way to handle 
the huge public debt. 

The chairman of the Senate Agriculture 
Committee took his stand in an interview on 
the prospects of American farmers in 1946. 

American producers, THomMas said, must be 
allowed higher average prices in a market 
controlled only by supply and demand. 

Otherwise, he said, taxpayers cannot square 
their tax bills. And we can't have another 
depression without the country going bank- 
rupt. 

DEMAND PRICE HEARINGS 


The Oklahoma Senator expressed his views 
as two Republican Representatives from Wis- 
consin, Remi F. Mugray and Lawrence H. 
Smiru, issued separate demands on Congress 
to decide quickly what it plans to do about 
prices. 

They introduced resolutions calling on the 
House Banking Committee to start hearings 
at once on extension of OPA and Government 
subsidy programs, both due to expire June 
30. Each said such action would help curtail 
strikes. 

Subsidies are Government funds paid to 
producers or processors to permit them to op- 
erate profitably despite OPA ceilings on 
prices. 

If either is abolished, Murray told report- 
ers, living costs will soar and cause a new 
rash of strikes for wage adjustments. 

SMITH, principally concerned with the sub- 
sidy program, said its continuance is im- 
perative to keep food and clothing prices 
down, and added in an interview: 

“Some of us who were so viclently oppused 
to subsidies originally are getting around to 
the point of thinking it is absolutely neces- 
sary that they continue now.” 


NEED MONEY FOR TAXES 


Tuomas figured the people will be saddled 
with taxes of $35,000,000,000 a year for some 
time to come, and we can’t pay it at low 
price levels. He added: 

“Take a man with a $100 tax bill. With 
cotton at 10 cents a pound it takes two 
bales to pay the tax. With cotton at 20 cents 
a pound one bale will pay it.” 

The Senator noted that many people ordi- 
narily suffer when prices go up—wage earners 
and people living on pensions and annuities. 

His solution: “As prices go up, increase 
wages, salaries, and pensions comparably.” 

In support of his argument, THomas com- 
pared things now to 1926. Counting 1926 
levels as 100, he said, the price levels now 
are 107. Yet the national debt is approach- 
ing 100 billion dollars, he proaching 300 bil- 
lion dollars, he in 1926. 


Today’s Washington Post carries a news 
story by the Associated Press which pur- 
ports to be statements made by myself. 

The interview was with reference to the 
price level and at what point such price 
level should be fixed to enable our country 
to remain a going concern, 
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In the news story I was quoted as having 
said that our people are to be saddled with 
taxes of $35,000,000,000 a year for some time 
to come. The natural inference being that 
the $35,000,000,000 will be annual Federal 
taxes, which was not my full statement. 

My statement in full was substantially as 
follows: 

It is my judgment that for some years to 
come ,our people will be required to pay 
Federal taxes in the sum of $25,000,000,000 
annually, and that the States, counties, 
cities, and districts will levy and collect an 
additional $10,000,000,000 annually, which 
will make a total tax burden of some $35,- 
000,000,000. 

In the Post article the last paragraph ob- 
viously escaped the attention of the proof- 
reader. The last four lines of the article 
are pied; hence, do not make sense. 

My further statement to the AP repre- 
sentative was substantially as follows: 

The First World War ended on November 
11, 1918, and it was some 8 years later before 
the Government was able to agree upon a 
price level as the basis for stabilization of our 
domestic economy. 

In 1926 the national debt was approxi- 
mately $20,000,000,000. The Budget for that 
year was some $4,250,000,000, and the ad- 
ministration then in power sought to stabil- 
ize prices on the basis of the average prices 
for which commodities sold during the year 
of 1926. 

The administration considered the average 
wholesale prices of the various commodities 
during the said year as being 100 percent; 
hence, the price level of all commodities was 
fixed at 100 percent, and such price level has 
been the basis of all prices since that year. 

The matter of the tabulation of the price 
level is under the jurisdiction of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, and using the 100-percent 
wholesale price level, based on the said year 
of 1926, we find that today the said price 
level stands at i107. This means that the 
average price of some 900 commodities is 
today only 7 percent above the average price 
of the same commodity in the basic year of 
1926. 

Further clarifying the pied portion of the 
said news article, my statement was to the 
effect that the administration, in 1926, con- 
fronted with a national debt of only some 
$20,000,000,000 and an annual] Budget of only 
some $4,250,000,000 undertook to stabilize our 
Gomestic economy on the 1926 average prices 
or with a then 100-percent price level. 

Today our people are faced with a $300,000,- 
000,000 national debt and an annual Federal 
Budget of some $25,000,000,000 with addi- 
tional State, county, city, and district budgets 
totaling some $10,000,000,000. It is obvious 
to me that the 1926 price level of 100, with 
the added 7-percent increase, must be fur- 
ther raised in order to permit our people to 
make the money necessary to pay the Federal, 
State, county, city, and district taxes neces- 
sary to keep our country and its subdivisions 
going concerns. 


ORDER DISPENSING WITH CALL OF THE 
CALENDAR 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hory 
in the chair). The morning business 
has now been concluded. The calendar 
under rule VIII is in order. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the call of the 
calendar be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


APPOINTMENT OF FACT-FINDING BOARDS 
TO INVESTIGATE LABOR DISPUTES— 
DISCHARGE OF COMMITTEE ON EDUCA- 
TION AND LAGOR—THE STRIKE SITUA- 
TION 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, ear- 
lier in the day I submiited a resolution 


to discharge the Senate Committee on 
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Education and Labor from further con- 
sideration of Senate bill 1661, a bill 
which embodies the recommendations of 
the President of the United States for 
the solution of disputes between capital 
and labor. 

I have no criticism of the Committee 
on Education and Labor. I have no con- 
troversy or argument with the commit- 
tee. I understand that hearings are now 
being held, and that in all probability a 
bill will be reported from the committee 
on February 1, 1946, or shortly there- 
after. There is no assurance that a bill 
will be reported at that time. 

Mr. President, this country is in the 
midst of a grave emergency.. On the 
domestic front the emergency today is 
just as grave as it was in 1933 when the 
Roosevelt administration first assumed 
power. During the early days of that 
administration a great many far-reach- 
ing bills were enacted into law for the 
purpose of counteracting the depression. 
On those bills no long hearings were 
held. We are now in the midst of an- 
other emergency. Today the wheels of 
American industry are lacked by strikes. 
Our entire basic industry is threatened, 
and I think the Congress of the United 
States should rise to the occasion and 
speedily consider antistrike legislation. 
I say frankly that I do not believe that 
the program which has been recom- 
mended by the President goes far 
enough. However, those are matters 
which can be debated and determined 
on the floor of the Senate. I venture 
the assertion that there is no one of us 
who has not stated in detail on a num- 
ber of occasions what are his labor views, 
and the type of legislation which he 
desires to have enacted. I believe that 
a large majority of the Members of the 
Senate know at this time exactly what 
their position will be when the bill to 
which I have referred reaches the Sen- 
ate floor. Without criticizing the com- 
mittee, I fail to see the necessity of hold- 
ing extended hearings on the bill. : It 
was introduced on December 6, 1945. 
We have passed other “must” legislation 
without holding extensive hearings. 
This measure has been said by the 
President of the United States to be 
“must” legislation, and the American 
people say itis “must” legislation. 

A strike is threatened in the steel in- 
dustry, one of the basic industries of this 
country. If the strike should drag along 
for a sufficient length of time it would 
shut down the wheels of a great many 
other American industries. 

There is now a strike in the packing 
plants. The meat supply of this Nation 
will be shut off. A great amount of 
livestock is being backed up on the farms. 
It cannot be marketed. There is a crit- 
ical shortage of protein feeds. I heard a 
radio statement by a representative of 
one of the great feed mills of Kansas 
City, which had supplied feed for 225,- 
000 cattle feeders in the Midwest, in 
explanation of the fact that it could not 
furnish the feeders with adequate sup- 
plies of protein feed in order to finish 
the livestock for market. The cotton 
crop this year is short, and from that 
source comes cottonseed meal which is 
one of the basic feeds. There is a 
critical shortage. Livestock in great 
amounts are being backed up on the 
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farms, thus further exhausting the feed. 
If the strike in the meat industry con- 
tinues much longer, the dairy industry 
will suffer and it will become necessary 
to ration milk and dairy products in the 
United States. 

There is a strike in farm-machinery 
plants. For 5 years the farmers of the 
United States have been unable to re- 
place the equipment and the machinery 
which they sorely need in order to pro- 
duce this country’s food requirements 
and to.meet our commitments through- 
out the earth. Millions of men are 
being discharged from the service, and 
a great many of them desire to go into 
the ~gricultural industry to earn their 
livelihood. A program has been adopted, 
as it should be, to give veterans priority 
in the purchase of tractors and other 
farm equipment; but, Mr. President, to- 
day they walk the streets in great num- 
bers with a permit, and, though they 
have priorities in their pockets, they are 
unable to purchase this very essential 
equipment which they must have if they 
are to settle down and earn a livelihood 
and produce the food and feed and fiber 
which are so badly needed by the people 
of this earth. 

Furthermore, there is a General Mo- 
tors strike and other strikes.. Labor con- 
ditions were bad enough in December, 
when the President said his bill was 

must” legislation and asked for its im- 
mediate passage, but they are far worse 
today. Strikes are spreading and con- 
ditions become worse all the time, but 
the American Congress has not set up 
any machinery to settle the disputes 
between capital and labor and to return 
this country to an even keel. 

These strikes, Mr. President, are war 
against the American people. They 
threaten the Nation’s food supply. It is 
up to the Congress of the United States 
speedily and effectively to act as it acted 
in 1933. At that time the Areiican Con- 
gress was at a high point in public es- 
teem. We must act to settle the question 
who ‘s boss in this country—the Ameri- 
can Congress or the CIO. Frankly, if 
Congress cannot take effective action, 
then the CIO is sovereign in America. I 
mean that statement literally. 

Mr. President, what is the first attri- 
bute of a sovereign? It is the power to 
lay and collect taxes. I hold in my hand- 
a copy of the contract negotiated by Mr. 
Sidney Hillman for the American Gar- 
ment Workers’ Union whereby there is 
laid on the American people a tax of 3 
percent of the pay roll of the garment 
workers in order to pay old-age pensions 
to members of that union. Then the 
attempt is made further to roll that back 
and levy « tax on the cotton producers 
of the United States. 

The American Congress, Mr. President, 
must take action to demonstrate who 
controls the United States. If we cannot 
take action, then I favor abdicaiing and 
making Mr. Murray or Mr. Hillman king 
in name. Today certainly they exercise 
the very fundamental prerogatives of a 
sovereign. 

Mr. President, I say again I have no 
controversy with and no criticism of the 
Senate committee which is considering 
this proposed legislation, but I think 
further consideration is unnecessary. I 
bélieve the Senate knows what it will do 
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with these bills and that they should be 
reported to the floor and speedily acted 
upon. 

FAIR EMPLOYMENT PRACTICE ACT 


Mr. CHAVEZ obtained the floor. 

Mr. O’DANIEL. Mr. President—— 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New Mexico yield for 
a brief statement? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I shall be glad to yield 
to the Senator later. 

I now move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Senate bill 101, Cal- 
endar No. 286. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Myers in the chair). The bill will be 
stated by title for the information of the 
Senate. 

The Cuter Cierx. A bill (S. 101) to 
prohibit discrimination in employment 
because of race, creed, color, national 
origin, or ancestry. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, do I un- 
derstand correctly that the Senator 
moves that the bill be now considered 
by the Senate? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I do. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. I have not discussed the 
matter with the Senator, but I under- 
stood he would perhaps address himself 
to the subject today but would not make 
the motion today. Am TIin error in that 
understanding? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. The Senator is in 
error, and I have made the motion. 

Mr. EASTLAND and Mr. WHITE ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I 
rise to a point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I make the point 
of order that the motion having been 
made prior to 2 o’clock and after the 
conclusion of the morning business it is 
not debatable. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
point of order is sustained. 

Mr. WHITE. I make the point that 
there is not a quorum present. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Pulbright Magnuson 
Andrews George Maybank 
Austin Gerry Mead 
Ball Gossett Millikin 
Barkley Green Morse 
— Guffey Murray 
rewster Gurney 

Bridges Hayden aniel 
Briggs Hickenlooper Overton 
Buck Hill Revercomb 
Bushfield Huffman Shi 
Butler Jehnson, Colo. Smith 

d Johnston, S.C. Stewart 
Capehart Kilgore Taft 
Capper La Follette Thomas, Okla. 
Chavez Langer Tobey 
Cordon Lucas Tydings 
Donnell McCarran Wherry 

whey McClellan White 
Eastland McFarland Wiley 
Eliender McKellar Wilson 
Ferguson McMahon Young 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-six 
Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum is present. 

XCII-—.g 
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The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. Cuavez] that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of Senate bill 101, 
to prohibit discrimination in employ- 
ment because of race, creed, color, na- 
tional origin, or ancestry. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the Chief Clerk called the roll. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I have a general pair 
with the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Tuomas]. I transfer that pair to the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Brooxs], and 
vote “yea.” I am informed that if pres- 
ent the Senator from Illinois would vote 
“yea.” 

Mr. MAGNUSON. My colleague the 
junior Senator from Washington [Mr. 
MrTcHELL] is absent on official business. 
Were he present he wcuuld vote “yea.” 

Mr. BUTLER (after having voted in 
the affirmative). I have a general pair 
with the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
BaNKHEAD], which I transfer to the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts [Mr. SaLTon- 
STALL], who would vote “yea” if present, 
and let my vote stand. 

Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. Grass] is absent 
because of illness. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. Car- 
VILLE], the Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. Hatcu], the Senator from Utah 
(Mr. Murpock], the Senator from Wyo- 
ming (Mr. O’Manonety], the Senator 
from Florida {[Mr. Pepper], the Senator 
from Idaho (Mr. Taytor], the Senator 
from New York (Mr. Wacner], and the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. WHEELER] 
are necessarily absent. 

The Senators from North Carolina 
{[Mr. BatLey and Mr. Hory] are attend- 
ing an important conference. dealing 
with the cotton situation, and are un- 
avoidably absent. 

The Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
RADCLIFFE], the Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. Russet.], the Senator from Utah 
{Mr. THomas], and the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. WaLsH] are detained 
on official business at various Govern- 
ment departments. 

The Senator from Texas (Mr. Con- 
NALLY] is absent on official business as 
a representative of the United States 
attending the first session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations, now 
being held in London. 

The Senator from Delaware (Mr. Tun- 
NELL] is absent on official business, as a 
member of the Mead committee. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. Carvitie], the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. -Rapciirre], the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. Taytor], the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Tuomas}, the 
Senator from Delaware (Mr. TuNNELL], 
the Senator from New York [Mr. Wac- 
NER], the Senator from Massachusetts 
{Mr. WatsH], and the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. WHEELER] would vote 
“yea.” 

If present and voting, the Senators 
from North Carolina [Mr. Bartey and 
Mr. Hoey], the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
CONNALLY], and the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Russe..] would vote “nay.” 

I wish to announce further that the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Wacner] 
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has a general pair with the Senator from 
Kansas (Mr. Reep]. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator from 
Michigan (Mr. VANDENBERG] is absent on 
official] business as a representative of the 
United States attending the first session 
of the General Assembly of the United 
Nations now being held in London. 

The Senator from California [Mr. 
KNOWLAND] is absent on official business 
as &@ member of the Medd committee. If 
present, he would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Ros- 
ERTSON ] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from lUHlinois' [Mr. 
Brooxs! and the Senator from New Jer- 
sey [Mr. HawKkgs] are necessarily absent. 
If present the Senator from Illinois 
would vote “yea” and the Senator from 
New Jersey would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Kansas (Mr. Resp! 
has a general pair with the Senator from 
New York (Mr. WacNER]. I am not ad- 
vised how he would vote. He is neces- 
sarily absent from the city. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [ Mr. 
SALTONSTALL] and the Senator from Ken- 
tucky (Mr. STaNFILL] are unavoidably 
detained. Both Senators- would vote 
“yea” if present. 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Hart] and the Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. Moore] are unavoidably absent. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
Wrtuis] is’ unavoidably detained. If 
present he would vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 49, 
nays 17, as follows: 


YEAS—49 
Aiken Gossett Morse 
Austin Green Murray 
Ball Guffey Myers 
Barkley Gurney Revercomb 
Brewster Hayden Shipstead 
Bridges Hickenlooper Smith 
Briggs Huffman Taft 
Buck Johnson, Colo. Thomas, Okla. 
Butler Kilgore Tobey 
Capehart La Follette Tydings 
Capper Langer Wherty 
Chavez Lucas White 
Cordon McCarran Wiley 
Donnell McFarland Wilson 
Downey McMahon Young 
Ferguson Magnuson 
Gerry Mead 

NAYS—17 
Andrews Fulbright Maybank 
Bilbo George Millikin 
Bushfield Fill O’Daniel 
Byrd Johnston, S.C. Overton 
Eastland McClellan Stewart 
Ellender McKellar 

NOT VOTING—30 

Bailey Knowland Saltonstall 
Bankhead Mitchell Stanfill 
Brooks Moore Taylor 
Carville Murdock Thomas, Utah 
Connally O'Mahoney Tunnell 
Glass Pepper Vandenberg 
Hart Radcliffe Wagner 
Hatch Reed Walsh 
Hawkes Robertson Wheeler 
Hoey Russell Willis 


So Mr. CHavez’s motion was agreed to, 
and the Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 101) to prohibit discrimination 
in employment because of race, creed, 
color, national origin, or ancestry. 

The bill reads as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., 

FINDINGS AND DECLARATION OF POLICY 

Sec. 1. The Congress finds that the prac- 
tice of denying employment opportunities 
to, and discriminating in employment 
against, properly qualified persons by reason 
of their race, creed, color, national origin, or 
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ancestry, foments domestic strife and unrest, 
deprives the United States of the fullest 
utilization of its capacities for production, 
endangers the national security and the gen- 
eral welfare, and adversely affects commerce. 
It is hereby declared to be the policy of the 
United States to eliminate such discrimina- 
tion in all employment relations which fall 
within the jurisdiction or control of the Fed- 
eral Government as hereinafter set forth. 


RIGHT TO FREEDOM FROM DISCRIMINATION IN 
EMPLOYMENT 


Sec. 2. The right to work and to seek work 
without discrimination because of race, creed, 
color, national origin, or ancestry is declared 
to be an immunity, of all citizens of the 
United States, which shall not be abridged by 
any State or by an instrumentality or crea- 
ture of the United States or of any State. 


UNFAIR EMPLOYMENT PRACTICES DEFINED 


Sec. 3. (a) It shall be an unfair employ- 
ment practice for any employer within the 
gecope of this act— 

(1) to refuse to hire any person because 
of such person’s race, creed, color, national 
origin, or ancestry; 

(2) to discharge any person from employ- 
ment because of such person’s race, creed, 
color, national origin, or ancestry; 

(3) to discriminate against any person in 
compensation or in other terms or coni- 
tions of employment because of such person’s 
Trace, creed, color, national origin, or an- 
cestry; and 

(4) to confine or limit recruitment or hir- 
ing of persons for employment to any em- 
ployment agency, placement service, training 
school or center, labor union or organiza- 
tion, or any other source that discriminates 
against persons because of their race, color, 
creed, national origin, or ancestry. 

(b) It shall be an unfair employment 
practice for any labor union within the scope 
of this act— 

(1) to deny full. membership rights and 
privileges to any person because of such per- 
son’s race, creed, color, national origin, or 
ancestry; 

(2) to expel from membership any person 
because of such person’s race, creed, color, 
national origin, or ancestry; or 

(3) to discriminate against any member, 
employer, or employee because of such per- 
son’s race, creed, color, national origin, or 
ancestry; or 

(c) It shall be an unfair employment 
practice for any employer or labor union 
within the scope of this act to discharge, 
expel, or otherwise discriminate against any 
person because he has opposed any prac- 
tices forbidden by this act or because he has 
filed a charge, testified, or assisted in any 
proceeding under this act. 

SCOPE OF ACT 

Sec. 4. (a) This act shall apply to any 
employer having in his employ six or more 
persons, who is (1) engaged in interstate 
or foreign commerce or in operations affect- 
ing such commerce; (2) under contract with 
the United States or any agency thereof or 
performing work, under subcontract or 
otherwise, called for by a contract to which 
the United States or any agency thereof is a 
party, awarded, negotiated, or renegotiated 
as hereinafter provided in section 13 of this 
act. 

(b) This act shall apply to any labor 
union which has six or more members who 
are engaged in interstate or foreign com- 
merce or in operations affecting such com- 
merce or employed by the United States or 
any Territory, insular possession, or instru- 
mentality thereof. 

(c) This act shall apply to the employ- 
ment practices of the United States and of 
every Territory, insular possession, agency, 
or instrumentality thereof, except that para- 
fraphs (e) and (f) of section 10, providing 
for petitions for enforcement and review, 
shall not apply in any case in which an order 
has been issued against any department or 
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independent agency of the United States; 


_ but in any such case the Fair Employment 


Practice Commission established by section 5 
of this act may petition the President for the 
enforcement of any such lawful order, and it 
shall thereupon be the duty of the President 
to take such measures as may secure 
obedience to any such order. Every officer, 
agent, or employee who willfully violates any 
such order shall be summarily discharged 
from the Government employ. 


FAIR EMPLOYMENT PRACTICE COMMISSION 


Sec. 5. For the purpose of securing en- 
forcement of the foregoing rights and pre- 
venting unfair employment practices on the 
part of employers and labor unions, there is 
hereby established a commission to be known 
as the Fair Employment Practice Commis- 
sion, which shall consist of a chairman and 
four additional members to be appointed by 
the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, who shall serve for a 
term of 5 years except that the terms of 
the members originally appointed shall ex- 
pire seriatim at intervals of 1 year. Any 
member of the Commission may be removed 
by the President, upon notice and hear- 
ing, for neglect of duty or malfeasance in 
Office, but for no other cause. Three mem- 
bers of the Commission shall at all times 
constitute a quorum. 


Szc. 6. The Commission shall at the close 
of each fiscal year make a report in writing 
to the Congress and to the President con- 
cerning the cases it has heard, the decisions 
it has rendered, the names, salaries, and 
duties of all employees and officers in the em- 
ploy or under the supervision of the Com- 
mission, and an account of all moneys it has 
disbursed, and shall make such further re- 
ports on the cause of, and means of alleviat- 
ing discrimination, and such recommenda- 
tions for further legislation as may appear 
desirable. 

SALARIES 


Sec. 7. Each member of the Commission 
shall receive a salary of $10,000 a year, shall 
be eligible for reappointment, and shall not 
engage in any other business, vocation, or 
employment. 


TERMINATION OF COMMITTEE ON FAIR EMPLOY- 
MENT PRACTICE 


Sec. 8. Upon the appointment of the mem- 
bers of the Commission, the Committee on 
Fair Employment Practice, established by 
Executive Order Numbered 9346 of May 27, 
1943, shall cease to exist. All employees of 
the said committee shall be transferred to 
and become employees of the Commission. 
All records, papers, and property of the 
committee shall pass into the possession of 
the Commission, and all unexpended funds 
and appropriations for the use and mainte- 
nance of the committee shall be available to 
the Commission. 


LOCATION OF OFFICES 


Src. 9. The Commission shall hold its ses- 
sions in the District of Columbia and at such 
other places as it may designate. The Com- 
mission may, by one or more of its members 
or by such referees, agents, or agencies as 
it may designate, prosecute any inquiry or 
conduct any hearing necessary to its func- 
tions in any part of the United States or any 
Territory or insular possession thereof. 


PROHIBITION OF UNFAIR EMPLOYMENT 
PRACTICES 


Src. 10. (a) The Commission is empowered 
as herein provided to prohibit any person 
from engaging in any unfair employment 
practices within the scope of this act. 

(b) Whenever it is alleged that any person 
has engaged in any such unfair employment 
practice, the Commission, or any referee, 
agent, or agency designated by the Commis- 
sion for such purposes, shall have power to 
issue and cause to be served upon such per- 
son a complaint stating the charges in that 
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of, or before a designated referee, agent, or 
agency at a place therein fixed not less than 
10 days after the serving of said complaint. 

(c) The person so complained of shall have 
the right to file an answer to such complaint 
and to appear in person or otherwise, with 
or without counsel, and give testimony at 
the and time fixed in the complaint. 

(da) If upon the record, including all the 
testimony taken, the Commission shall find 
that any person named in the complaint has 
engaged in any such unfair employment 
practice, the Commission shall state its find- 
ings of fact and shall issue and cause to be 
served on such person an order requiring 
such person to cease and desist from such 
unfair employment practice and to take such 
affirmative action, including reinstatement 
or hiring of employees with or without back 
pay, as will effectuate the policies of this act. 
If upon the record, including all the testi- 
mony taken, the Commission shall find that 
no person named in the complaint has en- 
gaged in any such unfair employment prac- 
tice, the Commission shall state its findings 
of fact and shall issue an order dismissing the 
said complaint. 

(e) The Commission shall have power to 
petition any circuit court of appeals of the 
United States (including the United States 
Court of Appeals for the District of Colum- 
bia) or, if all the circuit courts of appeals to 
which application might be made are in 
vacation, any district court of the United 
States, within any circuit or district, respec- 
tively, wherein the unfair employment prac- 
tice in question occurred, or wherein such 
person resides or transacts business, for the 
enforcement of such order and for appropri- 
ate temrorary relief or restraining order, and 
shall certify and file in the court to which 
petition is made a transcript of the entire 


. record in the proceeding, including the plead- 


ings and testimony upon which such order 
was entered and the findings and the order of 
the Commission. Upon such filing, the court 
to which petition is made shall conduct fur- 
ther proceedings in conformity with the pro- 
cedures and limitations established by law 
governing petitions for enforcement of the 
orders of the National Labor Relations Board. 

(f) Any person aggrieved by a final order 
of the Commission granting or denying in 
whole or in part the relief sought may obtain 
a review of such order in any circuit court of 
appeals of the United States (imcluding the 
United States Court of Appeals for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia) within any circuit where- 
in the unfair employment practice in ques- 
tion was alleged to have occurred or wherein 
such person resides or transacts business by 
filing in such court a written petition pray- 
ing that the order of the Commission be 
modified or set aside. Upon such filing the 
reviewing court shall conduct further pro- 
ceedings in conformity with the procedures 
and limitations established by law governing 
petitions for review of the orders of the 
National Labor Relations Board. 

INVESTIGATORY POWERS 

Sec. 11. (a) For the purpose of all hear- 
ings and investigations which tn the opinion 
of the Commission are necessary and proper 
for the exercise of the powers vested in it by 
this act, the Commission, or its duly author- 
ized agents or agencies, shall at all reason- 
able times have access to, for the purpose of 
examination, and the right to copy any evi- 
dence of any person being investigated or 
proceeded against that relates to any matter 
under investigation or in question. Any 
member of the Commission shall have power 
to issue subpenas requiring the attendance 
and testimony of witnesses and the produc- 
tion of any evidence that relates to any mat- 
ter under investigation or in question, be- 
fore the Commission, its member, agent, or 
agency conducting the hearing or investiga- 
tion. Any member of the Commission, or an 
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agent or agency designated by the Commis- 
sion for such purposes, may administer oaths 
and affirmations, examine witnesses, and re- 
ceive evidence. Such attendance of witnesses 
and the production of such evidence may be 
required from any place in the United States 
or any Territory or possession thereof, at any 
designated place of hearing. 

(b) In case of contumacy or refusal to 
obey a subpena issued to any person, any 
district court of the United States or the 
United States courts of any Territory or pos- 
session, or the District Court of the United 
States for the District of Columbia, within 
the jurisdiction of which the inquiry is car- 
ried on or within the jurisdiction of which 
said person guilty of contumacy or refusal 
to obey is found or resides or transacts busi- 
ness, upon application by the Commission 
shall have jurisdiction to issue to such per- 
son an order requiring such person to appear 
before the Commission, its member, agent, or 
agency, there to produce evidence if s0 
ordered, or there to give testimony touching 
the matter under investigation or in queés- 
tion; and any failure to obey such order of 
the court may be punished by said court as a 
contempt thereof. 

(c) No person shall be excused from at- 
tending and testifying or from producing 
books, records, correspondence, documents, 
or other evidence in obedience to the sub- 
pena of the Commission, on the ground that 
the testimony or evidence required of him 
may tend to incriminate him or subject him 
to a penalty or forfeiture; but no individual 
shall be prosecuted or subjected to any pen- 
alty or forfeiture for or on account of any 
transaction, matter, or thing concerning 
which he is compelled, after having claimed 
his privilege against self-incrimination, to 
testify or produce evidence, except that such 
individual so testifying shall not be exempt 
from prosecution and punishment for per- 
jury committed in so testifying. 


RULES AND REGULATIONS 


Sec. 12. The Commission shall have au- 
thority from time to time to make, amend, 
and rescind such regulations as may be nec- 
essary to carry out the provisions of this act. 
Such regulations shall be effective 60 days 
after transmission to the Congress unless the 
Congress has in the interim amended or 
nullifie* such regulations by appropriate leg- 
islation or has adjourned within 30 days after 
the submission of such regulations. Such 
regulations shall include the procedure for 
service and amendment of complaints, for 
intervention in proceedings before the Com- 
mission, for the taking of testimony and its 
reduction to writing, for the modification of 
the findings or orders prior to the filing of 
records in court, for the service and return 
of process and fees of witnesses, and with 
respect to the seal of the Commission, which 
shall be judicially noticed, the payment of 
expenses of members and employees of the 
Commissicn, the qualification and disqualifi- 
cation of members and employees and any 
other matters appropriate in the execution 
of the provisions of this act. 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


Sec. 13. (a) All contracting agencies of 
the Government of the United States shall 
include in all contracts hereafter awarded, 
negotiated, or renegotiated by them, except 
such classes of contracts as may be exempted 
from the scope of this provision by regula- 
tion adopted pursuant to section 12 of this 
act, a provision obligating the contractor not 
to discriminate against any employee or ap- 
Plicant for employment because of race, 
creed, color, national origin, or ancestry, and 
requiring him to include a similar provi- 
sion in all subcontracts. 

(b) No contract shall be awarded or exe- 
cuted by the United States or any agency 
thereof to any person found by the Com- 
mission to have violated any of the provi- 
Stons of this act or to any firm, corporation, 
partnership, or association in which such 
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person has a controlling interest, for a period 
to be fixed by the Commission not to exceed 
3 years from the date when the Commission 
determines such violation to have occurred. 
The Commission may by subsequent order, 
for good cause shown, reduce any period so 
fixed. The Comptroller General is author- 
ized and directed to distribute a list to all 
agencies of the United States containing the 
names of such persons. 


WILLFUL INTERFERENCE WITH COMMISSION 
AGENTS 


Sxc. 14. Any person who shall willfully re- 
sist, prevent, impede, or interfere with any 
member of the Commission or any of its 
referees, agents, or agencies, in the perfor- 
mance of duties pursuant to this act, shall 
be punished by a fine of not more than 
$5,000 or by imprisonment for not more than 
1 year, or beth. 


SEPARABILITY CLAUSE 


Sec. 15. If any provision of this act or the 
application of such provision to any person 
or circumstance shall be held invalid, the 
remainder of such act or the applicatiqn 
of such provision to persons or circumstances 
other than those to which it is held invalid 
shall not be affected thereby. 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 16. (1) The term “person” includes ene 
or more individuals, partnerships, associa- 
tions, corporations, legal representatives, 
trustees, trustees in bankruptcy, or receivers. 

(2) The term “employer” includes any per- 
son acting in the interest of any employer, 
directly or indirectly, and ineludes the 
United States and every Territory, insular 
possession, and agency or instrumentality 
thereof. 

(3) The term “labor union” includes any 
organization in which employers participate 
and which exists for the purpose, in whole 
or in part, of dealing with employees con- 
cerning the terms or conditions of employ- 
ment. 

(4) Unless otherwise specified, the term 
“Commission” means the Fair Employment 
Practice Commission created by section 5 of 
this act. 

(5) The term “Committee” means the 
Committee on Fair Employment Practice es- 
tablished by Executive Order No. 9346 of 
May 27, 1943. 

(6) The term “commerce’’ means trade, 
traffic, commerce, transportation, or com- 
munication among the several States, or 
between the District of Columbia or any 
Territory of the United States and any State 
or other Territory or between any foreign 
country and any State, Territory, or the 
District of Columbia, or within the District 
of Columbia or any Territory, or between 
points in the same State but through any 
other State or Territory or the Ditrict of 
Columbia or any foreign country. 

(7) The terms “affecting commerce” means 
in commerce, or burdening or obstructing 
commerce or the free flow of commerce, or 
having led or tending to lead to a labor 
dispute burdening or obstructing commerce 
or the free flow of commerce. 

Sec. 17. This act may be cited as the “Fair 
Employment Practice Act.” 


Mr. BANKHEAD subsequently said: 
Mr. President, I should like to make a 
statement respecting my absence when 
the vote was had on the question of the 
immediate consideration of the FEPC 
bill. I was present at today’s session 
when the Senate convened. I had no 
information of any kind that a motion 
would be made to proceed to the consid- 
eration of the FEPC bill. I left the Sen- 


ate Chamber without any suspicion or 
thought, or suggestion from any source, 
that the bill would be taken up. In fact, 
I had heard here that assurances had 
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been given, not by the Senator who made 
the motion but by a proponent of the bill, 
that it would not be taken up today. 

I was requested by Mr. Edward O’Neal, 
the president of the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, to go to the Raleigh 
Hotel, where the National Board of Di- 
rectors of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation was in session, to confer with 
that group and advise with them on agri- 
cultural measures of very great impor- 
tance to the farmers. I accepted the 
invitation, and I was there when the 
motion was made to take up the FEPC 
bill. The motion was made at a time 
when, under the rules of the Senate, it 
was not debatable, and at a time when 
it was impossible for me to return to the 
Senate before the motion was voted upon. 
That is the reason, Mr, President, for 
my absence, which, of course, I very 
greatly regret. 

I do not know of any time in the last 
few years or in the last number of years 
when I have gone downtown on any oc- 
casion or to take lunch anywhere, when 
the Senate was in session, but that hap- 
pened, unfortunately, under the circum- 
stances, on this day, and I, of course, 
very greatly regret my absence. I had 
no thought or idea at all that this motion 
would be made under the unusual and 
extraordinary circumstances under 
which it was made. If I had been pres- 
ent, of course, I should have voted 
against the motion, as I am definitely 
and positively, and to the end, opposed 
to the passage of this bill. 


APPOINTMENT OF FACT-FINDING BOARDS 
TO INVESTIGATE LABOR DISPUTES— 
DISCHARGE OF COMMITTEE ON EDU- 
CATION AND LABOR 


Mr. CHAVEZ obtained the floor. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I yield to the Senator 
from Montana. 

Mr. MURRAY. A few moments ago 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. East- 
LAND], in referring to his motion to dis- 
charge the Committee on Education and 
Labor from the consideration of certain 
bills pending before that committee, 
made the statement that he did not 
criticize the action of the Committee on 
Education and Labor; that he did not 
charge it with any dereliction of duty 
in regard to the handling of bills pend- 
ing before it. I wish to thank the Sen- 
ator for that statement. 

f course, he is absolutely correct in 
making that statement, because the com- 
mittee has been extremely active. It 
has had before it a great many important 
measures and has spent a great deal of 
time in hearings and in executive meet- 
ings in the consideration of important 
legislation pending before it. The rec- 
ord is such that his statement to the 
effect that the committee is not to be 
charged with any criticism at all in this 
matter is absolutely correct. 

Mr. President, early last fall the com- 
mittee scheduled hearings on the Ball- 
Burton-Hatch bill and on the McMahon 
bill, for October 22, 1945, but when the 
President announced the calling of the 
Labor-Management Conference the 
sponsors of these measures came to me as 
chairman of the committee and requested 
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that those hearings be postponed because 
of the conference which the President 
had called. After that conference, 
which was called by the President, had 
failed, the President himself indicated 
that he would recommend a course of 
action for the Congress on this subject. 

He did so on December 3, and on De- 
cember 6 the distinguished Senator from 
Louisiana introduced a bill carrying out 
the President’s recommendations and 
the committee immediately called hear- 
ings on that bill and is now engaged in 
conducting hearings on that matter. 

Of course, Mr. President, these labor- 
management problems are of a very seri- 
ous character, and it would not be ad- 
visable to discharge the Committee on 
Education and Labor from the consider- 
ation of these measures and bring this 
question to the floor of the Senate. It 
would certainly be an unwise procedure, 
and probably would result in confusion 
which would very seriously injure the 
probabilities of getting sound legislation 
in this direction. 


FAIR EMPLOYMENT PRACTICE ACT 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado and Mr. 
EASTLAND addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from New Mexico yield; and if 
so, to whom? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I yield first to the Sen- 
ator from Colorado. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I should very much like 
to yield to the Senator from Mississippi, 
but we have a bill pending. The question 
which the Senator from Montana and 
the Senator from Mississippi were dis- 
cussing will not be settled this afternoon. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for half a minute? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I yield to the Senator 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that Senate bill 101 be recommitted 
to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, a point of 
order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. BALL. The Senator from New 
Mexico did not yield to the Senator from 
Mississippi for that purpose. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. That is correct. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, a point 
of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. GEORGE. When the Senator 
yields, he yields for any purpose which 
is legitimate and within the parliamen- 
tary rules of the Senate. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Possibly that is correct. 
But I have faith in the Senator from 
Mississippi. He was having a discussion 
with the Senator from Montana, and evi- 
dently wished to answer the Senator from 
Montana. I yielded for that purpose, 
and that purpose only. I did not yield 
for the purpose of making a motion. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I make 
the point of order that the Senator can- 
not yield for a specific purpose, except 
for a question directed to himself. When 
he yields otherwise, he yields for any pur- 
pose which is legitimate and parlia- 
mentary. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The sup- 
position is that the Senator was yielding 
only for a question. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. 
withdraw the motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A motion 
to recommit can be made at any time. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I thank 
the Chair for that information. I am 
aware of that fact, but I insist that 
whenever a Senator yields generally, as 
the Senator from New Mexico did in this 
case, he yields for every purpose which 
is permissible under the parliamentary 
situation. The Chair has not made a 
ruling because the Senator from Missis- 
sippi has withdrawn his motion; but had 
the Chair ruled, I should have been com- 
pelled to appeal from the ruling of the 
Chair. 

I now ask the Senator from New 
Mexico to yield to me. 

. Mr. CHAVEZ. I yield for a question 
from the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. GEORGE. I @o not wish to ask a 
question. I wish to make c statement. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I yield provided that I 
am not taken off the floor. 

Mr. GEORGE. I do not wish to take 
the Senator off the floor. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I be allowed to yield to the 
Senator from Georgia, provided that I do 
not lose the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the Senator yielding for a 
statement, without losing the floor? The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. CHAVEZ, I am delighted to yield 
to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, the 
action of the Senate in taking up Senate 
bill 101, the so-called fair employment 
practice bill, a bill to control and regu- 
late, by state will, the field of human 
relationships, at a time of crisis such as 
our country faces today, is notice to the 
American people that the American 
Senate has no concept of the responsi- 
bility resting upon it. 

Not only that, Mr. President. When 
the Senate met on Monday the distin- 
guished majority leader [Mr. BarKLEy] 
asked that nothing be done until the 
President’s message was submitted. 
Many of us were laboring under the defi- 
nite impression, induced by the action 
taken at that time, that no controversial 
matter of any kind would be brought up 
at this time. 

I do not criticize Senators who are 
pledged to support the FEPC bill for 
voting as they did. I criticize the Demo- 
cratic Party for bringing it up under 
explicit conditions that at least no con- 
troversial matter would be presented to 
the Senate at this time, until the Presi- 
dent’s message had come before this 


President, I 


¥. 

Mr. President, my party can take 
whatever course it will, but there are men 
on this side who are freemen. They 
will not follow the party will. I wish to 
serve that notice now. I serve it in all 
sincerity. If the President of the United 
States has nothing more important to 
submit to the American people in a time 
of industrial crisis, when the very life of 
this Nation is at stake, then I must say 
to the President of the United States 
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that I shall follow the best course my 
judgment leads me to follow. 

Senators may do as they please. It was 
well known that many of us had been 
here since the 31st of December, cutting 


matter was to be called up today, or un- 
til the President had submitted his mes- 
sage. If this is all that Harry Truman 
Democratic 


field of aaiiened relationships to do what 
their judgment directs them not to do. 
We are called upon to go “Nazi.” We are 
called upon to go totalitarian. I have 
no quarrel with any Senator who has 
promised to do it. I know that many 
Senators have promised, but I have not 
promised to do it, and I will not do it. 

Mr. President, I thank the Senator 
from New Mexico for yielding to me. I 
wished to make the record plain that 
at a time when some of us, at least, are 
trying to comply with the orders of the 
Senate itself, a most highly controversial 
matter is thrown into the Senate. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, no one 
is more devoted than am I to the Senator 
from Georgia (Mr. Grorcre}. I know 
that he has the respect of every Member 
of this body. We appreciate his sincerity 
of purpose, his honesty, and his thinking. 
It is too bad that once in a while in this 
body it becomes necessary to differ with 
those we love. But after all, every Mem- 
ber of the Senate took an oath to do his 
duty. In this particular circumstance 
those of us who are sponsoring this leg- 
islation and are trying to secure its pas- 
sage feel that we should take it up in an 
orderly way and one in keeping with 
everything which is sacred to the Senate. 
It is all very well for Senators to say 
that they were taken by surprise. My 
good friend the Senator from Mississippi 
took to task the Senator from Montana 
because the Committee on Education and 
Labor—— 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I do not yield now, but 
I shall yield in a moment. 

Mr. EASTLAND. But the Senator is 
misquoting me. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Very well; I shall cor- 
rect it. 

As I was just saying, the Senator from 
Mississippi took to task the Senator from 
Montana because a bill had not been re- 
ported from the Committee on Education 
and Labor. Very well; how is legisla- 
tion brought about? A bill is introduced 
and referred to the appropriate commit- 
tee. After holding hearings the commit- 
tee reports the bill, and then agtion is 
taken on it by the Senate. 

What have we seen lately? Prac- 
tically every Member of the Senate has 
been back home and knows what is go- 
ing on there. He knows the resentment 
and the complaints because the Congress 
of the United States is not taking action 
in regard to legislation which has been 
submitted to it. 
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What about Senate bill 101, Mr. Presi. 
dent? Is the Senate ready for action 
on it? It has been on the calendar for 
some time, having been reported by the 
committee on May 24, 1945. 

Two or three weeks ago the country 
heard the message of the President of 
the United States. Regardless of what 
some Democrats may think, the country 
heard the President’s message, and in 
it the President called attention to legis- 
lation which should be enacted. Among 
the legislation which the President had 
in mind was fair-employment-practice 
legislation, and in simple American words 
he definitely insisted that the Congress 
at least consider Senate bill 101, which 
has for its purpose the adoption of fair- 
employment practices. 

One of the fine characteristics of the 
American is fair play. So far as Senate 
bill 101 is concerned, what other legis- 
lation of the type or kind which the 
President of the United States recalled 
to the mind of Congress and the Nation 
could the Senate now take up and con- 
sider? Is any labor legislation before 
the Senate? No; it is in committee. Is 
any minimum wage legislation before the 
Senate? No; it is in committee. Is any 
measure relating to the proposed loan 
to England before the Senate? No; it 
is in committee. Every other piece of 
legislation which has been suggested by 
the President is in committee. But here 
is a measure which is ready for consid- 
eration. Do we wish to waste the time of 
the Senate? I am in favor of this bill. 
If the Senate wishes to kill it, well and 
good. But I object to any maneuvering 
to keep this body from taking action by 
voting either “yea” or “nay” on proposed 
legislation, especially legislation of the 
character which has been recommended 
by the President of the United States, 
which was talked about and endorsed 
by the late President Roosevelt, which 
was approved by President Truman, 
which was discussed by him in his 
message to the people of the country, and 
which also was endorsed by both the great 
political parties of the United States. A 
year ago in June the Republicans came 
out point-blank to the effect that “We, 
the Republicans, are in favor of fair 
employment practice legislation.” Per- 
haps, some were trying to “cover up.” 
Ihave some complaints about Democrats, 
too; and I say God pity the Democratic 
Senators who now are chairmen of com- 
mittees unless the Democratic Party 
keeps itself liberal and votes to enact leg- 
islation such as that proposed by the bill 
providing for the adoption of fair-em- 
ployment; practices. I know that unless 
we do so, the people will complain, as 
they will have a right to do, and the peo- 
ple will be resentful, as they will have 
a right to be, and the people will vote for 
a change. Unless a majority of the 
Democratic Members of the Senate vote 
for this legislation, all these chairman- 
ships, which now are in good hands, will 
be completely changed. So we see that 
the question is a two-sided one. 

The main point is that fair-employ- 
ment practices should be adopted in this 
country. What is wrong with fair-em- 
ployment practices? We love to talk 
about liberality and about saving the 
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world. We sent our boys to Europe, to 
China, and to the Pacific. The only 
decoration which thousands of them re- 
ceived was a white cross surmounting a 
grave. So we should look at the record; 
we should look at the casualty lists. On 
them there will be found the name of 
McGinty, an Irishman; the name of 
Michael, an Armenian; the name of 
Levine, a Jew; the name of Chavez, a 
Mexican; and the names of many others. 
But, despite that, some persons object 
to legislation by means of which justice 
would be done to the relatives of those 
who paid the supreme sacrifice in the 
war and generally to the American peo- 
ple who have made so many sacrifices. 

So, Mr. President, what is wrong with 
the fair employment practice bill? The 
bill does not provide that because a man’s 
name is Levine or Petachelli, he is en- 
titled to a job. However, the bill does 
provide that a man cannot be kept from 
having a job because his name is Peta- 
chelli, or Garcia, or something else. It 
is most regrettable that some persons 
think that it was all well and good to 
use such men and call upon them to 
make the supreme sacrifice in foreign 
fields, to land on a deadly beach at 
Okinawa or Guam or elsewhere, but that 
they are not good enough to receive equal 
treatment in our country. I say to my 
colleagues that they had better place 
themselves in the correct position, 
Those boys did not die in vain. We 
must make sure that it can never be 
said that our boys who went all over the 
world and conquered many other nations 
in order to achieve freedom and victory, 
died in vain. The Democratic Party 
owes them too much, the Congress owes 
them too much, ever to permit that to 
be said. Believe me, Mr. President, the 
American people are fair and just, and 
they wish to act fairly and justly. There 
is no reason why the fair employment 
practices bill should not be enacted. 
Both parties promised it. 

Mr. President, what about those prom- 
ises? Were they supposed to be made 
but not to be kept? I went to the con- 
vention which was held in Chicago. 
The Senator from Mississippi and other 
Senators went to Chicago, each to the 
convention of his own party. The con- 
ventions made pronouncements to the 
American people and upon the basis of 
those pronouncements the people had 
faith in what was promised. They either 
believed us or they did not believe us. 
They believed the Democratic Party at 
the last election and they elected us as 
their representatives. We have a cer- 
tain responsibility to perform. When 
the Democratic Convention acted in Chi- 
cago the position it took was good enough 
for me. On this question I do not think 
the Democratic Party at Chicago was 
quite so honest as was the Republican 
Party. If Senators think that the pro- 
posed legislation is political, I assure 
them that it is not. It is not being of- 
fered in the interest of the Democratic 
Party or in the interest of the Republican 
Party. It is being offered in the interest 
of America, and in the interest of fair- 
ness and decency. If the Constitution 
is worth anything, if the Declaration of 
Independence is worth anything, if the 
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‘hoys who died on the field of battle did 
not die in vain, fair-employment prac- 
tices are correct and necessary. 

Mr. President, I will read from the re- 
port of the committee on this bill. I 
ask the Senate to listen to it and then 
tell me if there is anything wrong with 
this type of legislation, if there is any 
reason why all Senators should not vote 
“yea” or “nay” on the proposition. The 
report begins as follows: 

The Committee on Education and Labor, 
to whom were referred the bill (S. 101) to 
prohibit discrimination in employment be- 
cause of race, creed, color, national origin, 
or ancestry, and the bill (S. 459) to establish 
a Fair Employment Practice Commission and 
to aid in eliminating discrimination in em- 
ployment because of race, creed, color, na- 
tional origin, or ancestry, after holding hear- 
ings and giving consideration to the two bills, 
report favorably on the former of these bills 
(S. 101) and recommend that it do pass. 


After listening for weeks and weeks to 
testimony both in behalf of and against 
the bill, an outstanding legislative com- 
mittee which had been created by this 
body reported the bill favorably to the 
Senate. 

I continue reading: 

Inasmuch as this bill embodies all the ob- 
jectives of S. 459 and also embodies powers 
of judicial enforcement and judicial review 
which the committee considers essential to 
any effective legislation in this fleld and 
which are entirely lacking in S. 459, no sep- 
arate report on S. 459 is deemed necessary, 
and the following analysis is limited to the 
provisions of S. 191. 


What is the purpose of the bill? 

This bill ts designed to eliminate discrim- 
ination in all employment relations which 
fall under the jurisdiction or control of the 
Federal Government. It forbids discrimina- 
tion in (a) Federal employment— 


Is that fair? There are many govern- 
mental agencies in the city of Albuquer- 
que. Is it fair for them to employ Grace 
Jones and refuse to employ Mary Smith? 
Is it fair to employ Edna So-and-So and 
refuse to employ the Antonelli girl? Is 
it fair to employ a girl who is supposed to 
be white and of Anglo-Saxon extraction, 
and not employ a girl who might have a 
Jewish name? 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Not for the moment. 

Is it fair, Mr. President, to employ only 
those who happen to be of one racial ex- 
traction? I do not find anything in the 
Constitution which says that only those 
whose ancestors happened to be from 
the British Isles may be Americans. The 
Constitution says nothing at all like that. 
I have known some pretty good Ameri- 
cans who were not of British extraction, 
and when the country was in the midst of 
an emergency, when the shooting started, 
we found the Levines, the Gallaghers, 
the Negroes, the Assyrians, the Jews, and 
others doing their part in the war effort 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Not at the moment. I 
am sorry. 

Very well, Mr. President, I continue 
reading: 

It forbids discrimination in (a) Federal 
employment, (b) employment under Gov- 
ernment contracts— 
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Let us say that a large corporation 
receives a contract from the Federal 
Government. This bill would prohibit 
such corporation from being unfair to 
any person because of race, creed, na- 
tional origin, or ancestry. 

The purposes of the bill are outlined 

further as follows: 
(c) employment in activities affecting inter- 
state or foreign commerce which are subject 
to Federal control in-respect to labor rela- 
tions. It applies equally to employers and 
to unions, forbidding discrimination by 
unions against members, employees, or em- 
ployers. 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from New Mexico yield to 
the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I yield for a question. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
How many persons does the Senator em- 
ploy in his office? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I employ the full limit. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Does the Senator employ colored help in 
his office? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I do not happen to 
have any colored employees. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Does not the Senator believe that if he 
employed colored help it would result in 
the creation of trouble in his office? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Ido not know whether 
it would or not. However, I may say that 
I employ Mexicans, Italians, Greeks, and 
also Jews. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
If employers were forced to employ, for 
example, colored persons and require 
them to work alongside white persons, 
does not the Senator believe that it would 
cause trouble? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. 
it would or not. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
If this bill were enacted into law, I 
assert that it would cause trouble, and 
perhaps riots right here in Washington 
and in other cities. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I do not believe that it 
would cause any trouble. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I yield for a question. 

Mr. EASTLAND. If I understand 
correctly the Senator’s bill, it provides 
that no discrimination may be exercised 
because of race, creed, or color. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. EASTLAND. In other words, the 
bill would. provide for a certain number 
of jobs in this country to be held by per- 
sons who were Jews. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. It would not do that. 

Mr. EASTLAND. It would prevent 
discrimination against them. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. The purpose of the bill 
is to prevent discrimination. However, 
the fact that a person who may be a 
Negro, for example, goes to a factory 
seeking employment, does not of itself 
entitle him to a job. All the bill does 
is to provide that he shall not be turned 
down merely because he happens to be a 
Negro. 

Mr. EASTLAND. If this bill were en- 
acted into law, the American Govern- 
ment could go to a manufacturer and 


I do not know whether 


tell him that he must give employment 
to a certain number of Negroes. Am I 
correct? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. No; the bill does not 
contain anything like that at all. The 
bill would not become effective until 
after the manufacturer or the union had 
engaged in acts of discrimination. 

Mr. EASTLAND. But the manufac- 
turer would be punished, would he not, 
if he did not give employment to a 
Negro? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. All the bill provides is 
that if a Negro, a Jew, or a person of 
some other racial extraction goes to a 
manufacturer to seek employment, he 
may not be turned down because of his 
color, race, or religion. 

Mr. EASTLAND. If the Congress of 
the United States has authority to say 
that no person shall be discriminated 
against in employment because of race, 
creed, or color, does not the Senator 
believe that the Congress also has the 
constitutional authority to say that per- 
sons may be discriminated against 
because of race, creed, or color? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. That they may be dis- 
criminated against? 

Mr. EASTLAND. Yes. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I do not believe so. I 
do not think that the rights of people can 
be taken away from them merely because 
Congress happens to say so. We may 
create rights under the Constitution, but 
we cannot deprive anyone of his funda- 
mental rights under the Constitution. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Will the Senator re- 
fer to the section of the Constitution 
which provides anything with reference 
to discrimination because of race, creed, 
or color? . 

Mr. CHAVEZ. No; the Constitution is 
definite in the creation of rights. Those 
rights are enhanced by legislation in 
order to carry out the purpose of the 
Constitution. But, as a matter of fact, 
the rights come from the Constitution. 
What we do, as Members of the Congress 
of the United States, must be within the 
limits of the Constitution. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Does not the Sena- 
tor believe that under the Constitution 
an employer, as a contractor, has the 
right to contract with whomever he de- 
sires to engage as an employee in his 
business? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I think he has. 

Mr. EASTLAND. If that be true, then 
this bill is unconstitutional. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Why? 

Mr. EASTLAND. Because it inter- 
feres with the freedom of contract by 
the employer. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. That is a question of 
opinion. I believe so much in the Con- 
stitution, I am so devoted to it that I 
want it to apply to every human in this 
country. I do not want it to apply only 
to New Mexico.. I want it to apply to 
New York, to Vermont, and even to Mis- 
sissippi. I want it to apply there, too. 

Mr. EASTLAND. It does apply to 
Mississippi. 

Mr. President, I understood that there 
would be some Communists—I read it 
in the Daily Worker—down from New 
York today, and I see the galleries are 
infested with them. If this is an Ameri- 
ean measure, it should be discussed be- 
fore Americans in the galleries, 
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Mr. CHAVEZ. It is going to be dis- 
cussed——— 

Mr. EASTLAND. And not before a 
group of Communists who come to 
Washington and attempt to stampede 
the Senate of the United States into de- 
stroying the Constitution of our country. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I do not 
know the make-up of the guests of this 
body. I do not know whether they are 
Communists, Socialists, Mississippi Dem- 
ocrats, or New Mexico Democrats. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I re- 
ferred to what I saw in the Daily Worker, 
which is the mouthpiece of the Com- 
munists. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I do not know any 
Communists, but personally I am becom- 
ing tired of hearing men who are merely 
interested in human beings and in 
human rights accused of being Com- 
munists. In order not to be classed as 
a Communist, probably one would have 
to be satisfied with a wage of $15 or so 
a month. Then he would not be called 
a Communist; he would be an American. 
The guests of the Senate seem to me to 
have been behaving fairly well. Ido not 
know whether they are on my side or the 
other side, nor do I care. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN in the chair). Does the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico yield to the Senator 
from Vermont? 

Mr: CHAVEZ. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I should like first to ask 
the Senator from New Mexico whether 
he does not know that it is customary in 
some quarters to call a person a Com- 
munist if nothing else wrong with him 
can be found. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. That is correct. - 

Mr. AIKEN. If he disagrees with the 
name caller. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I have been fighting 
for the so-called underprivileged all my 
days, because I was one of them. I was 
reared in that atmosphere, and I am 
proud of the chance I had in America 
under the Government of the United 
States, and I want my fellow beings to 
have the same chance I had. 

Mr. AIKEN. My purpose in rising was 
to refer to the fact that there seems to be 
an impression in some places that if the 
pending bill shall be enacted into law an 
employer would be required to hire so 
many Jews, so many Catholics, so many 
Negroes, so many Irish, according to the 
proportion of each to the population of 
the community. Isat in the hearings on 
this bill for a good many days, and, so 
far as I know, there is nothing in the bill 
which requires an employer to hire 4 
certain number of each race according 
to the population of the community. 
Does the Senator from New Mexico un- 
derstand that there is any such require- 
ment in the bill? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. No. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I will yield as soon as 
I finish with the Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I should like to ask 
the Senator from Vermont a question. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. It is not provided in 
the bill, I say to the Senator from Ver- 
mont, nor was it contemplated or in- 
tended that anyone should be required 
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to hire only the Gallaghers and forget 
the others, to hire this one or to hire 
that one. He is not required to hire 
anyone. But the bill does provide—and 
it is what those sponsoring this kind of 
legislation want—‘“No; you are not 
obliged to hire Bill Smith, you are not 
obliged to hire so-and-so, but you can- 
not turn him down because of his race, 
color, religion, or National origin.” 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President—— 

Mr. AIKEN. May I-have the floor for 
just a moment? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. As I understand, if the 
bill shall be enacted into law, and an 
employer, either a Government em- 
ployer or a private employer, finds it 
necessary to reduce his force, he cannot 
then say, “We are going to get rid of all 
the Jews first.” 

Mr. CHAVEZ. That is correct. 

Mr. AIKEN. Or, “We are going to 
get rid of all the Catholics first, we are 
going to discharge all the Negroes first.” 
Under the bill employers could not do 
that. I have never found anything in 
it which says that employers have to hire 
a certain number of Negroes, a certain 
number of Jews, or a certain number 
of Scandinavians. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I yield. . 

Mr. EASTLAND. Does the Senator 
from Vermont contend that if the Con- 
gress of the United States has the au- 
thority to say a person may not be dis- 
criminated against because of race or 
creed, we have not constitutional au- 
thority to say that a person may be 
discriminated against because of race or 
creed? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Let the Senator bring 
legislation of that character before the 
Senate, and, if it is enacted, the Supreme 
Court will pass upon it. 

Mr. EASTLAND. It appears to me 
that, for those who think, the bill would 
be the very last thing the Jews or other 
minority groups in the United States 
would want. If we can say that they 
may not be discriminated against, then 
we have the authority to say that they 
may be discriminated against; and they 
are a minority group in this country. 
Those who think, I judge, would not to- 
day desire to go into that field in 
America. 

Mr. AIKEN. Replying to the question 
of the Senator from Mississippi, I will say 
that I would not undertake to assume the 
wisdom of the Supreme Court, myself, if 
the law we enact is unconstitutional in 
any part, that body will undoubtedly so 
decide. 

Mr. EASTLAND. It is the Senator’s 
duty to consider the constitutionality of 
a measure. He held up his hand and 
swore that he would abide by the Consti- 
tution to the best of his judgment. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I read 
further from the report: 

A board of five members, to be appointed 
by the President, with Senate ratification, and 
to be known as the Fair Employment Prac- 
tice Commission, is created to ‘administer the 
act. The Federal courts are empowered, after 
appropriate judicial hearings, to enforce 

cease and desist” orders found to have been 
properly issued by the Commission. 

The progress of the war to date— 


This report was submitted before the 
war ended— 


The progress of the war to date has focused 
world attention on the miracle of American 
war production, which, despite all obstacles 
and difficulties, speedily outstripped the war 
production of all the rest of the world. The 
United States could not have thus established 
itself as the “arsenal of democracy” if we had 
not adopted a national policy of full utiliza- 
tion of manpower without discrimination 
because of race, creed, color, national origin, 
or ancestry. We cannot afford to return, af- 
ter the war, to a situation in which efficient 
workers are separated from their machines 
and condemned to unemployment and the 
manifold social evils which grow out of un- 
employment merely because of the color of 
their skin, their religion, or their ancestry. 
Several States have already enacted legisla- 
tion to protect minorities within their bor- 
ders. The Federal Government, in its own 
sphere, can do no less. 


I do not care who gets the credit for 
passing the bill. I believe so thoroughly 
in its merits that I would be willing to 
pass it with Republican votes and let 
them get the credit. As I have hereto- 
fore stated, the bill is not intended to 
serve the Republican Party or the Demo- 
cratic Party. It is intended to serve 
everyone in the United States, to insure 
justice and fair play. I read further 
from the report: 

The Federal Government must not shirk 
its responsibility in its own employment poli- 
cies and in those fields of private employ- 
ment which are constitutionally subject to 
Federal control. 

S. 101 is designed to promote in peace the 
same national harmony and efficiency we 
have achieved in war; to prevent, in the re- 
conversion and postwar readjustment pe- 
riod— 


We were trying to get ready before the 
war ended for the reconversion period— 
to prevent, in the reconversion and postwar 
readjustment period, fears and injustices 
which led to mob violence and race riots 
in the years following World War I. 


In my opinion the committee earned 
the gratitude and the appreciation of the 
country for giving time and attention 
and thought in an attempt to avoid such 
problems as arose after the last war. 
Does anyone want race riots in St. Louis? 
Does anyone want a white man shooting 
a Negro, or a Negro shooting an Italian, 
or an Italian shooting someone else? I 
think it is our duty to pass legislation 
of such a character as will prevent that 
kind of condition. 

I read further from the report: 


To remove a serious obstacle to friendly 
relations with certain of the United Nations 
who have long been sensitive to the treat- 
ment accorded people of similar origin in 
this country; to give effect to eur declara- 
tions for freedom from want and freedom 
from fear; to raise the standard of living and 
purchasing power of our people. 


Because I happen to have been rather 
fort nate, and when I go home I have 
a fairly good meal, or, at any rate, plenty 
to eat, it does not make me happy to 
reflect that possibly there are thousands 
and miilions throughout the country who 
do not have anything to eat. Others 
may feel happy, others may be content 
when there are poor people in this coun- 
try as a result of discrimination. I can- 
not be contented with such a condition. 
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It is not American. I read further from 
the report: 

And finally, to confound our enemies who 
hope by dividing us class by class, race by 
race, group by group, to vitiate the victory 
that is at hand and to lay the basis for 
World War III. 


Hitler believed in discrimination. We 
know what happened. He carried it to 
its finality. He believed in a superior 
race. He believed in a superior people 
and the power of might. and dictatorship. 
I believe in the law. I prefer due process 
of law to paying tribute to any individual 
in this country. 

I read further from the committee re- 
port: 

Because we all subscribe to these objec- 
tives, it should be possible to approach this 
problem without political partisanship. 


The Republican Party, in its 1944 platform, 
proclaimed— 


And this proclamation was made to 
the citizen who on election day would go 
to the polls and express his opinion as a 
free man— 

We pledge the establishment by Federal 


legislation of a permanent Fair Employment 
Practice Committee. 


That, Mr. President, is what the Re- 
publican Party said. I am proud of an 
American like Governor Dewey who took 
that pledge to heart, and notwithstand- 
ing he could contribute nothing to having 
enacted a Federal law on the subject, he 
has contributed his share toward estab- 
lishing a fair employment practice law in 
the State of New York. He did that, Mr. 
President. More power to him as an 
American. 

I read further from the committee re- 
port. 

Its standard bearer, Governor Dewey, in his 


speech at Buffalo on October 31, 1944, an- 
nounced: 

“We shall establish the Fair Employment 
Practice Committee as a permanent agency 
with full legal authority.” 


Let us now go to our side, the Demo- 
cratic side. Where did we, the majority, 
who have the responsibility to the Amer- 
ican people at the moment, stand? 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me for a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from New Mexico yield to the 
Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. For a question; yes. 

Mr. OVERTON. The Senator hardly 
expects, does he, that the Republican 
Party, which from the Gays of the War 
Between the States up to the present 
time has been a true-hearted friend of 
the Negro, would take any other position 
than that taken by Mr. Dewey, as can- 
didate for President of the United States? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I do not know what 
were the motives of the members of the 
Republican Party, but they certainly 
pledged themselves to the establishment 
by Federal legislation of a permanent 
Fair Employment Practice Committee. 
Let us find out what our side did. 

Mr. OVERTON. Before the Senator 
does that, let me ask him: Is it not 


passing strange that the Democratic 
Party, whose strength and whose success 
in national politics is dependent upon the 
vote of the South, should take a contrary 
position? 
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Mr. CHAVEZ. Of course, I do not try 
to approach and analyze this particular 
matter in that manner. I will say that 
to me the Negro is incidental, to me the 
Jew is incidental, to me the Irish are 
incidental. I am trying to approach the 
question only from the American point of 
view. To me it is not a question of 
racial origin; to me the question is: Are 
they Americans? 

Mr. OVERTON. I will help the Sen- 
ator approach the question from that 
point of view. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New Mexico yield to 
me so I may ask the Senator from Loui- 
siana a question? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Does not the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana think that the Negro 
voter makes a grave mistake in voting 
the Democratic ticket? 

Mr. OVERTON. I certainly think so. 
I think that for a short term of political 
advantage the Negro made a very bad 
bargain. I think the Negro ought to 
have stood by, and I think the Negro to- 
day ought to stand by, the great party 
which has been the Negro’s friend from 
the day of the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion by Abraham Lincoln up to the pres- 
ent time. I believe the Negro made a 
mistake when he yielded his friendship 
for the party which had stood by him 
through thick and thin in return for the 
aid which has been given to him during 
the last few years. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The Senator does 
not think the Democratic Party is friend- 
ly to the Negro, does he? 

Mr. OVERTON. Certainly not the 
backbone of the Democratic Party. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, possi- 
bly—— 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I have 
the floor. I refuse to yield at the mo- 
ment. The fact that the Negro has voted 
the Democratic Party in the last few 
elections made it possible to have such 
Senators as our friends, the Senators 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. Gurrey and Mr. 
Myers], our friend the Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Lucas], our friend the Senator 
from Indiana (Mr. WItutis], and Sena- 
tors from other States. Were it not for 
the fact that the Negroes voted for them 
and that the Lucases and the Chavezes 
and Myers and the Guffeys were elected, 
so our party became the majority party, 
I am afraid the chairmanships of the 
standing committees of the Senate would 
be found to be in the possession of Sen- 
ators on the other side of the aisle. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Yes. 

Mr. OVERTON. In other words, if the 
Senators from doubtful States who re- 
quired the Negro vote in order that they 
might be elected to and maintain their 
seats in the Senate had not pursued the 
course they followed, the Democratic 
Party would have remained what it ought 
to be, the white man’s party? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. We were the white 
man’s party for many years. From the 
Civil War up to the time of the election 
of Cleveland we were a white man’s party, 
but we did not have a President. Then, 
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as I recall, from 1896 until 1912 we also 
were a white man’s party, but there was 
a Republican in the White House. The 
majority of Senators were members of 
the party on the other side of the Cham- 
ber. I am glad the Negroes can vote. 
Let me say to my friends that if the 
Negroes are good enough to die for their 
country, if they are good enough to be 
allowed to serve their country, to feel in 
their throats the points of the bayonets 
thrust by Japanese, and to have their 
lifeblood gush from their veins as a re- 
sult, they are good enough to vote. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER: Does 
the Senator from New Mexico yield to 
the Senator from Mississippi for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Yes. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I shall have to ask 
the Senator to excuse me. I wanted to 
make a statement of two sentences. I 
asked the Senator if he would yield for a 
question. Imadea mistake. I wanted to 
make a statement of two sentences. Will 
the Senator yield for that purpose? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. No, Mr. President. Let 
me proceed. I want to obtain a vote on 
this bill quickly, Therefore I wish to 
proceed. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I will say to the 
Senator that my statement will have no 
connection whatever with the racial is- 
sue. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from New Mexico yield to 
the Senator from Mississippi to make a 
statement? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. No, Mr. President, I 
do not yield. I feel so deeply concerning 
the merits of this matter that I do not 
want to take too much of the Senate’s 
time. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I want to get a vote on 
the measure possibly this afternoon if I 
can. , 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President—— 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New Mexico declines to 
yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I 


want the American people to know that 
this maneuver effectively blocks consid- 
eration of antistrike legislation which is 
so necessary to save our country today. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I have 
stated before, and I will repeat, that this 
bill has been on the Senate Calendar 
since May of last year. It is the only 
measure on which the Senator can vote 
“yea” or “nay” this afternoon. He could 
not vote on labor legislation. He could 
not vote on legislation dealing with de- 
mobilization this afternoon. But if he 
gives us an opportunity, we will get the 
pending measure out of the way this 
afternoon, and then I shall join the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi—— 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, the 
Senator knows, of course, that there is 
utterly no chance of a vote being had on 
this bill this afternoon. It is proposed 
to move to discharge the Committee on 
Education and Labor from consideration 
of a measure, and to take up antistrike 
legislation immediately, but the present 
maneuver blocks such action. The 
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American people should know what is 
behind this matter. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. We can vote today on 
the pending bill. The Senator from Mis- 
sissippi can vote against it. We are not 
trying to delay the matter, but the Pres- 
ident called the country’s attention to the 
fact that he had recommended this bill. 
Defeat it if you must, but it is the only 
bill on which noses can be counted this 
afternoon. We are not delaying any 
other legislation. We are not delaying 
labor legislation. We are not delaying 
appropriation bills. But let me say to 
Senators who are so serious in endeavor- 
ing to have passed legislation dealing 
with strikes we can be counted this after- 
noon on the pending measure. 


Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 
Mr. CHAVEZ. I yield to my good 


friend the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. OVERTON. I thank the able Sen- 
ator from New Mexico. Does not the 
Senator realize that we have been saved 
from similar legislation by not going too 
quickly to a vote? Does not the Senator 
realize that we were saved—I am speak- 
ing now of the South—from the enact- 
ment of the antilynching bills which were 
froma time to time so strenuously advo- 
cated by presumably a majority of this 
body, by not going too quickly to a vote? 
Is it not true that we were also saved 
from the anti-poll-tax legislation by not 
going too quickly to a vote? I think I 
am safe in making the prediction that we 
will probably be saved from the infliction 
of the FEPC upon the South, as well as 
upon the Nation, by not going too quickly 
to a vote. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me so I may ask 
the Senator from Louisiana one ques- 
tion? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I yield. 

Mr. OVERTON. I shall be glad to 
try to answer the question. 

Mr. MAYBANK. The Senator said 
we were saved from the enactment of 
the antilynching bill in the thirties. I 
should like to ask the Senator if it is 
not correct to say that the South has set 
its own house in order? 

Mr. OVERTON. Absolutely. 

Mr. MAYBANK. And that in the last 
year there was only one unfortunate 
lynching? . 

Mr. OVERTON. The Senator is ab- 
solutely correct in that statement. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I am 
sure my friend the Senator from South 
Carolina believes that the law should 
be applicable to all, and that there 
should be equality under the law. 
Knowing the Senator from Louisiana 
and how he feels about the everyday 
affairs of life, I am confused and sur- 
prised to learn that he would like to 
have one law apply to North Carolina 
or South Carolina and another law to 
apply elsewhere. I believe in one law 
for all of us, applicable everywhere. 

Mr. President, I have stated what the 
Republicans said in their platform, and 
I have quoted from Governor Dewey's 
speech at Buffalo. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I yield. 
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Mr. MORSE. I am sure that the 
Senator will agree with the Senator from 
Oregon that the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
will show that on the last day of the last 


session the junior Senator from Min- | 


nesota (Mr. Batt], the junior Senator 
from New Jersey (Mr. Smirn), the junior 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse], and 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Cuavez], who now has the floor, served 
notice on the Senate that at the begin- 
ning of the next session we would call 
for action on the PEPC bill. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. That is correct. No- 
tice was given on the last day of the 
session, just a few hours before the Con- 
gress adjourned. 

Mr. MORSE. I am sure the Senator 
will agree that there is no basis for crit- 
icism of the so-called strategy used today 
by the proponents of FEPC on the 
ground that anyone in the Senate has 
been taken by surprise today. Due and 
adequate notice was served to those who 
read the REcorp. 

Furthermore, I believe that while the 
Senate is waiting for the very important 
message of the President, which we ex- 
pected on Tuesday and hoped to have 
today, it is the duty of the Senate to 
proceed with legislation as important as 
this. Incidentally, the President should 
have had his message ready in light of 
his urging Congress to action on legis- 
lation. This FEPC is one of his recom- 
mendations and I am ready to vote. 

Let me one final comment. If taking 
up a bill such as this FEPC bill, which 
goes to the very basic principles of the 
American Bill of Rights and freedom of 
free men in America from unfair dis- 
crimination in employment, will prevent 
consideration of antistrike legislation of 
an antilabor nature, which some Mem- 
bers of Congress are proposing these 
days—I say that if proceeding with the 
FEPC bill will prevent the consideration 
of that type of legislation until the Amer- 
ican people have an opportunity fully to 
apprise themselves as to its dangers to 
basic. American freedoms, then it cer- 
tainly is very wise for the Senate to take 
the action which it has ca the motion of 
the Senator from New Mexico. Further, 
I wish to commend the Senator from New 
Mexico (Mr. CHavez] for his nonpartisan 
discussion of this all-American legisla- 
tion. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, the late 
President Roosevelt was the only man in 
the short history of this Nation to be 
elected President four times in free elec- 
tions. Evidently the American people 
trusted him. I was not a great believer 
in the third term or the fourth term, but 
who am I to stop the American people 
from doing what they can do under the 
Constitution if they so desire? How did 
the late President Roosevelt feel about 
this matter? 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I should like to give 
& quotation from the late President 
Roosevelt. In his speech at Chicago on 
October 29, 1944, just a few days before 
the November election he broadcast to 
the entire country so that on the follow- 
ing Tuesday the people would know just 


exactly how he felt on this particular 
question. At that time he said: 

Three years ago, back in 1941, I appointed 
a Fair Employment Practice Committee to 
prevent discrimination in war industry and 
Government employment. The work of that 
Committee and the results obtained more 
than justify its creation. 

I believe the Congress of the United States 
should by law*make the Committee perma- 
nent. 


That was candidate Roosevelt, speak- 
ing to the American people. 

I read further from the report: 

It is the hope of the Committee that this 
unanimity of purpose will make possible the 
speedy enactment of 8. 101. The recon- 
version period is already upon us. Today 
the fear of discriminatory discharges weighs 
heavily upon all who have ever known the 
bitterness of job discrimination, notably 
upon the approximately 22,000,000 Catho- 
lies, 13,000,000 Negroes, 5,000,000 Jews, 3,000,- 
000 Americans of Mexican or Hispanic origin, 
11,000,000 foreign-born, and 23,000,000 chil- 
dren of foreign-born. Each of these groups 
has contributed heavily to the ranks of our 
armed forces. Men who were asked to serve 
this country without regard to race, ances- 
try, or religion will bitterly resent the denial 
of peacetime jobs on those grounds. 


Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I yield. 

Mr. OVERTON. Under the rules of 
debate, all Iam permitted to do is to ask 
a question. I should like to ask a ques- 
tion with reference to the statement 
made by the junior Senator from Ore- 
gon, who stated that no Member of the 
Senate was taken by surprise by this 
movement today. I do not know 
whether the Senator realizes it or not, 
but I wish to ask him if he does not 
know that many of us—of whom I was 
one—were assured, from what has al- 
ways been considered a very reliable 
source, that no movement would be made 
to take up this legislation today, but that 
possibly it might come up next week. 
The Senator from New Mexico knows 
that if we had not received that assur- 
ance we could have pursued a course 
whereby his motion to take up the bill 
would not have been voted on today, or 
perhaps for a number of days. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, the bill 
is before the Senate, and I wish to dis- 
cuss it. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senaior yield for a question? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I should like to ask a 
question of the Senator from Louisiana. 
I ask him who gave him such an assur- 
ance. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, there 
must be some reason for legislation. 
There must be a motive underlying the 
creation of opinion or the desire for leg- 
islation on a particular subject. Let me 
read further from the report concerning 
the need for this legislation: 

Contrary to the general impression, unfair 
discrimination in employment is not the ex- 
clusive problem of certain sections of the 
country. The experience of governmental 
agencies charged with the responsibility of 
facilitating all-out war production has dem- 
onstrated that there i8 scarcely any impor- 
tant industrial area of the United States 
where there is not some form of discrim- 
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ination sufficient to prevent the fill] utiliza- 
tion of manpower and the free flow of goods 
important to the national economy. The 
President’s Committee on Fair Employment 
Practice has found that only one-fourth of 
the cases referred to it concerning discrim- 
ination against Negroes originate in the 17 
States of the South. 

Unfair employment practices followed by 
employers may take the form of complete 
denial of jobs (certain groups are not even 
considered for employment), denial of in- 
Service training and upgrading opportunity 
(the groups discriminated against are con- 
fined to the unskilled, lowest-paid jobs), or 
wage differentials (for example, in the South- 
west, Negroes and Americans of Mexican or 
Hispanic descent are sometimes paid less per 
hour than Anglo-Americans). Some unions 
deny membership to certain groups, auto- 
matically barring them from closed-shop in- 
dustries. Other unions bar them from rep- 
resentation on governing bodies and collec- 
tive-bargaining bodies. Some unions confine 
their job opportunities, although admitting 
them to membership, by limiting them to 
certain departments or crafts. This means 
that an employer may be ordered by one 
agency of the Federal Government to bar- 
gain collectively with a union that discrim- 
inates against a partieular racial or religious 
group, while he is asked by another Federal 
agency not to tolerate such discrimination. 
The proposed bill would relieve employers of 
this impossible position by forbidding such 
discriminatory practices on the part of 
untons. 


Of course, there is a school of thought 
which actually believes that this bill is 
aimed only at the industrialist, the man 
who operates a large plant. But it ap- 
plies to all. I do not see why the indus- 
trialist, the factory operator, General 
Motors, or an aircraft company should 
be by law prevented from discriminating 
against workmen, while at the same time 
the unions are allowed to do otherwise. 
The unions should not be above the law 
anywhere, any more than should indus- 
try, or the average citizen. One of the 
reasons why I am so strongly in favor 
of the bill is that it applies to all. It is 
not partial to any side or to any grade of 
people. 

I read further from the report: 


The denial of jobs by employers or by 
labor unions to qualified workers because of 
théir race, creed, color, or national origin 
creates an artificial labor shortage in the 
restricted industries and occupations. This 
interferes with effective war production and 
can seriously impede development of our 
civilian economy after the war. It deprives 
the Nation of gocds and services which might 
be produced by the minority workers, if their 
skilis were fully utilized. During wartime 
this has the effect of depriving our fighting 
men of needed instruments of warfare; dur- 
ing peacetime it creates shortages and artifi- 
cially inflates prices of scarce commodities. 

Employers who are barred from employing 
the best man for any given job, because of 
discriminatory union rules or otherwise, are 
subjected to a serious handicap. On the 
other hand, from the standpoint of labor, 
discrimination provides the basis for the 
economic exploitation of members of mi- 
nority groups. It results in the payment to 
the members of these groups of wages which 
represent less than the full economic value 
of their services. Thus, discrimination in 
employment artificially holds down the pur- 
chasing power of the members of minority 
groups. This in turn deprives industry of 
the full potential market for its products 
In many areas, this may represent a major 
barrier to the healthy economic development 
of the region. 
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Discriminatory treatment of minority 
workers tends to create dissatisfaction and 
conflict among members of the working 
force. This interferes with efficient produc- 
tion. The lowering of wages and working 
conditions and standards, because of the ex- 
ploitation of minority workers, tends to de- 
press standards for labor as a whole. The 
use of excluded minority workers as strike- 
breakers in the past has been a major barrier 
to labor’s progress in achieving improved 
wages and working conditions. This danger 
can be avoided only by accepting the mem- 
bers of minority groups on an equal basis 
with other workers and by providing stand- 
ard wages and working conditions for them. 

Finally, such discrimination burdens com- 
munities with added costs for the relief of 
poverty, disease, and crime which could be 
avoided if minority workers were permitted 
to make their full contribution to the pro- 
duction of goods and services and thus to 
raise their standards of living. 

C. THE INTERNATIONAL IMPLICATION OF 

DISCRIMINATION 


Our relations with the people of Latin 
America today are profoundly affected by the 
economic discriminations practiced against 
Americans of Spanish or Mexican descent. 
As the Honorable Sumner Welles recently 
declared, “unless these discriminations are 
obliterated, and obliterated soon, the term 
‘good-neighbor policy’ will lose much of its 
real meaning.” 


Mr. President, I care not how many 
trips our good friend the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. Ausim] takes to Mexico 
City. I care not how many trips our 
good friend the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
CoNnNALLY] takes to Mexico City. I care 
not how many pronouncements, how 
many Chapultepec charters, how much 
political discussion there may be. In 
the Southwest one can do more harm by 
discrimination than he can remedy by 
100 years of visits to Mexico City or else- 
where. 

I continue to read from the committee 
report: 


In the rest of the world, too, our failures 
to live up to our national professions, pro- 
claimed in our Declaration of Independence 
and in our Constitution, of equal jus- 
tice to all, failures which have been magni- 
fied by Axis propaganda in recent years, 
threaten to undermine the position of moral 
and commercial leadership which ‘the 
achievements and sacrifices of our people 
have won in the world. 

We are prone to forget, at times, that all 
peoples have a stake in the war we are 
waging. 


This report was writter last May. 
I continue to read from it: 


Among our allies are millions of non-Cau- 
casian soldiers from the Philippines, China, 
India, and Africa. The eyes of the world are 
turned upon us, and the downtrodden peo- 
ple of Europe and Asia with confidence are 
waiting for our leadership. If we betray this 
trust, our sons and theirs, a generation 
hence, may be called upon to fight and die 
On ravaged battlefields. 

At this critical stage of world history, 
America cannot afford to say to the world 
that it intends to resume, within its own 
borders, practices of racial and religious dis- 
crimination in employment and still expect 
its exhortations of equality and freedom of 
opportunity for all to be received without 
skepticism by the hundreds of millions of 
people that constitute the United Nations. 

Not only from the standpoint of fairness 
to those who constitute the minority groups 
in America, but from the standpoint of fair- 
ness to ourselves as a minority in the world 
community and for the greater safety of our 
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children and our children’s children, it 
would seem expedient and practical to prove 
to the entire world that we have the capacity 
to deal just and amicably with people in our 
midst without regard to differences of faith 
and ancestry. The passage of this bill will 
serve notice that America is in truth the 
land of equality of opportunity for all races, 
all creeds, and all ancestries. 


Mr. President, at this point I ask unan- 
imous consent that the last portion of 
the report, commencing with the heading 


“Wartime measures” anc up to the con- . 


clusion of the report, be inserted at this 
point in the Recorp as a part of my re- 
marks. 

Mr. BILBO. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. 

Mr. BILBO. Let the Senator proceed 
to read it. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I know that my friend 
the Senator from Mississippi is deeply in- 
terested in the wisdom and philosophy of 
this legislation and that he prefers to 
listen to the report, rather than to read 
it in the Recorp. So I shall—— 

Mr. BILBO. I am more concerned 
than the Senator from New Mexico—— 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I object; 
I have not yielded to the Senator from 
Mississippi. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New Mexico declines to yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I shall 
try to show the Senator from Mississippi 
that everything is fine. 

I now continue to read from the re- 
port: 

D. WARTIME MEASURES 

Even before Pearl Harbor, the National 
Defense Advisory Commission anticipated 
that discrimination in training and employ- 
ment would soon prove a formidable barrier 
to effective use of American power On Au- 
gust $1, 1940, therefore, it urged that work- 
ers should not be discriminated against be- 
cause of race, creed, color, or national origin. 
But despite various statements of policy by 
Federal defense agencies, discriminatory bar- 
riers continued to stand between great seg- 
ments of willing workers and idle machines. 
In recognition of that fact, on June 25, 1941, 
the President issued Executive Order 8802, 
later amended by Executive Order 9346, pro- 
hibiting discrimination in Government serv- 
ice and in war industry, and establishing 
the Committee on Fair Employment Practce. 
The Committee was directed to receive, in- 
vestigate, and attempt adjustment of com- 
plaints alleging discrimination in violation of 
the Executive order. It must be borne in 
mind that the jurisdiction of the Committee 
has been limited to war industries, Federal 
employment, and labor unions engaged in 
war production. 

Without statutory powers, and without the 
ability to rely on judicial enforcement of its 
orders, the Committee on Fair Employment 
Practice has not always been able to obtain 
compliance with its directives. It is the opin- 
ion of your committee that a body set up 
by, and responsible to, the Congress, with en- 
forcement powers subject to judicial super- 
vision, will be able to avoid the pitfalls to 
which the temporary Executive-order Com- 
mittee has been exposed. 

The policy of nondiscrimination has been 
enforced, to the extent that it has been en- 


abolished when the war ends. 
gency enforcement of this policy in wartime 
has done much to improve the d 
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the economic welfare of our minority citizens, 
to stimulate production, and to reduce na- 
tional expenditures for unemployment relief 
toa minimum. If this can be done in war- 
time, it can and should be done in time of 
peace. 


Mr. President, I think that will be all © 
for this afternoon, so far as I am con- 
cerned. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for one question? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I yield for a question. 

Mr. MORSE. I should like to know 
whether the Senator has agreed or will 
agree to accept the amendments which 
were submitted to the bill by the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota, the. Senator from 
New Jersey, and the Senator from Ore- 
gon, on the last day of the first session 
of this Congress, 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I recall that at the time 
when the amendments were submitted, 
my inclination was to say “yes.” That 
is still my inclination; but I do not re- 
call the wording of the amendments, so 
I prefer to wait until they are read. 

Mr. MORSE. I thank the Senator. 


SALE OF CERTAIN GOVERNMENT-OWNED 
MERCHANT VESSELS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
O’DanreEx in the chair) laid before the 
Senate a message from the House of 
Representatives announcing its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 3603) to pro- 
vide for the sale of surplus war-built 
vessels, and for other purposes, and re- 
questing a conference with the Senate 
on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. I move that the 
Senate insist upon its amendment, agree 
to the request of the House for a con- 
ference and that the Chair appoint the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. Rap- 
cuirre, Mr. Barry, Mr. Overton, Mr. 
Brewster, and Mr. Hart conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 


FAIR EMPLOYMENT PRACTICE ACT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 101) to prohibit descrimi- 
nation in employment because of race, 
creed, color, national origin, or ancestry. 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. President-—— 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Mississippi is recognized. 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I was ad- 
dressing the Chair before the Senator 
from Mississippi rose. 

Mr. EASTLAND. “Mr. 
have been recognized. 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. President—— 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, this 
bill—— 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I make a 
point of order—— 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, this 
bill is manifestly unconstitutional—— 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I make 
the point of order that I was on my 
feet-— 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I 
have the floor. 

Mr. MEAD. Well, Mr. President, I can 
make a point of order; this is stili the 
Senate of the United States. 


President, I 
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I make the point of order that I was 
on my feet and I addressed the Chair 
while the Senator from Mississippi was 
still in his seat. The Chair may take me 
off the floor if he wishes to do so, but I 
leave it to the judgment of the Chair 
and to the judgment of the Senate that 
I was on my feet asking for recognition 
while the Senator from Mississippi was 
seated. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, the 
Senator from New York is mistaken 
about that, and I have the floor. 

As I was about to say-—— 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I do not 
mean to be taken off my feet. I made a 
point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
present occupant of the chair has only 
recently come to the Chair, and he is un- 
der the impression that the Senator from 
Mississippi was the first to ask for recog- 
nition, and the Chair therefore recog- 
nizes the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I wish to 
commend the occupant of the chair for 
the operation of his hearing devices. I 
was on the floor. I was the only Senator 
asking for recognition at the time. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, a 
point of order. 

Mr. MEAD. The Chair may recognize 
the Senator from Mississippi if he wishes 
to do so, but I would not want the Recorp 
to stand in that way, and I would not let 
it stand if I were in the chair. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, this 
bill is clearly unconstitutional. It has 
been stated that the Congress of the 
United States has the power under the 
Constitution to prevent discrimination 
being exercised in employment because 
of race, creed, color, or national origin. 
If the Congress has the constitutional 
power to say that a person may not be 
discriminated against in employment be- 
cause he happens to be a Negro, because 
he happens to be a Jew, or because he 
happens to be a member of some other 
minority race, then the Congress has the 
power to say that he may be discrimi- 
nated against. 

Moreover, if the Congress of the 
United States says that 10,000 Jewish 
dry-goods merchants represent a dis- 
crimination against the Anglo-Saxon 
branch of the white race, and if the 
pending bill is constitutional, then we 
may limit the number of Jews who may 
engage in interstate business in this 
country. It appears to me that with 
America feeling as she does today, and 
with the clouds of anti-Semetism rising 
in this country—and let me say that to 
deny that fact is merely to stick one’s 
head in the sands and not realize what 
is going on about us—it would be a mis- 
take to enact into law the pending bill. 

Mr. President, I am not anti-Semetic. 
Iam not prejudiced against any race, but 
I know that the clouds of anti-Semetism 
are increasing greatly in America, and 
the Jews of this country who think are 
the last ones who should support such 
& Measure as the one now pending. 

Furthermore, the prejudice against the 
Negro race of this country is greatly in- 
creasing. Every person conversant with 
the situation know that to be true. If 
Congress has the authority to say that a 


Negro may not be discriminated against 
in employment, Congress certainly has 
the authority to say that that Negro may 
be discriminated against. If we have 
the authority to go to a shoeshining par- 
lor, for example, which employs more 
than five or six or seven bootblacks, and 
say to the proprietor or manager of that 
shop, “You must employ all Negroes 
here,” it would be a discrimination 
against the white race. If we have 
such authority, we have the authority to 
limit the number of Negroes in this 
country who may engage in the boot- 
black business. 

The pending bill may be helpful as 
vote bait in order to obtain some Negro 
or Jewish votes, but when it is analyzed 
it will be found that the persons who 
foster it are not friends of the minority 
groups of this country. 

It has been a recognized right in Amer- 
ica since the creation of our Govern- 
ment that under our Constitution an 
employer has the right to contract in 
employment with whomever he desires 
to work for him. That right has been 
recognized by the courts and by our Gov- 
ernment. It is the law of the land. 
Moreover, Mr. President, it is a recog- 
nized and admitted requirement, and a 
right which an employer must enjoy if 
we are to have a free government. 

Gradually, step by step, we whittle 
away the rights for which our forefathers 
fought and died. We are gradually, 
step by step and day by day, encroach- 
ing upon the fundamental rights of hu- 
man liberty for which our forefathers 
made great sacrifices. 

Mr. President, the right of employ- 
ment is inviolate. When an employer 
invests his money for the purpose of 
operating a business, when he takes a 
chance, as he must, on earning a profit 
or suffering financial reverses, it is his 
business. He certainly has the right to 
employ whomever he desires for the effi- 
cient operation of his business. 

It has been said that the pending bill 
does not interfere with that right, that 
it merely prevents the employer from 
discriminating against minority groups 
because of race, creed, or color. Who is 
the person who may search into a man’s 
heart and put his finger on the real rea- 
son which causes him to reach a deci- 
sion? Of course, no person may do so. 

If this bill is enacted into law a great 
number of additional Federal agencies 
will be established and representatives of 
those agencies will go about the country, 
drag men away from their businesses, 
and under this bill take them anywhere 
in the United States from Oregon to 
Mississippi, and from the East to the 
West, should some Federal bureaucrat 
employed by the agency cite those men 
under the act. Communism is spreading 
throughout the world, but it is spreading 
in the United States to a great extent. 
The statistics in Russia show that in con- 
nection with the income of the people of 
that country there are just as many and 
as great discrepancies as there are in this 
country. In Russia a small minority of 
the people command a greater percent- 
age of the national income than do the 
minority groups of the people of the 
United States, or the select fev, in con- 
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nection with the national income of this 
country. In Russia the bureaucrats re- 
ceive the money. They control the power 
and wealth of Russia. That, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is the direction in which we are 
going in the United States today. Weare 
traveling in the direction of bureaucratic 
and Nazi control. The pending bill is 
the greatest step toward the destruction 
of human liberty and democratic con- 
trol in America that has ever been pro- 

sed for consideration by the Congress. 

Before this debate is concluded I shall 
offer a motion to recommit the bill to the 
Senate Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

Mr. President, what are the facts? 
Last March the Committee on Education 
and Labor held hearings for only 3 days 
on & measure as far-reaching in its ef- 
fects as is the pending bill. The commit- 
tee heard testimony from representatives 
of many Communist front organizations. 
The Communist front representatives 
and other radicals of this country were 
the only ones who appeared before the 
committee. Not one individual of all the 
organizations who have protested against 
the enactment of this bill was permitted 
to testify. 

Mr. President, what are the facts? A 
man appeared who professed to be a 
Southerner. His name was Dr. Will 
Alexander. Again he was known as Dr. 
Will W. Alexander. He was a member in 
1940 of the League of Young Southern- 
ers, an organization which I am informed 
the Dies committee found to be a Com- 
munist-front organization. He is one of 
the directors and one of the movers of 
the Southern Conference for Human 
Welfare. 

The Southern Conference for Human 
Welfare is domiciled in Nashville, Tenn., 
and it professes to speak for the South. 
The director of that organization, Mr. 
President, has the typically old southern 
name of Dombrowski, and Mr. Dombrow- 
ski attempts to speak for the people of 
the South. But Dr. Alexander, who ap- 
peared before the committee, is one of 
the leading figures in the Southern Con- 
ference for Human Welfare. I am going 
to read the facts about that organization 
as they appeared in the Nashville Ban- 
ner on July 30 last year. In this paper 
appears a picture, and over it the fol- 
lowing: 

Communist Daily Worker comes to South- 
ern Conference for Human Welfare here—and 
workers seem to follow “line.” 


Remember, Mr. President, the South- 
ern Conference for Human Welfare is 
one of the prime movers, one of the prime 
agitators, behind the enactment of the 
pending bill. I want to show Senators 
what company they are in. 

Under the picture I find this: 


At least one Daily Worker, American 
mouthpiece of Communism, is delivered daily 
in Nashville. Its destination is a suite of 
offices in the staid old Presbyterian Building, 
150-52 Fourth Avenue, North, where it comes 
to the hands of the couple who have given 
Nashville the honor of being headquarters 
for the Southern Conference for Human 
Welfare. 

This article is about the two people who 
are the brains of the above organization 
with the four-inch, high-sounding title of 
benevolence. Big mames like those of Mrs. 
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Eleanor Roosevelt or Justice Hugo Black are 
used for a front on occasion. 


Mr. President, I take issue with the 
statement that Mrs. Roosevelt and Hugo 
Black are fronts for Communist-front 
organizations. I do not believe a word 
of it. But let me proceed: 

But the people who do the work and re- 
ceive the Daily Worker are Margaret Gelders 
Frantz and one James Dombrowski. Mrs. 
Prantz is known sometimes as Margaret Geld- 
ers or again perhaps as just plain Margie 
Gelders. 

And therein lies the rather interesting 
story of a girl with a message whose trail or 
line, as you choose, runs through Radcliff, 
several Daily Worker stories, various CIO 
soapbox activities, the Soviet Purchasing 
Commission— 


Think of that, Mr. President, she had 
been a member of the Soviet Purchasing 
Commission and came down to speak for 
the people of the South. I understand 
this organization and this Dombrowski 
and this Communist Gelders are heading 
the movement to defeat the senior Sena- 
tor from Tennessee [Mr. McKxruiar] this 
year. But iet me go further: 

—the Birmingham jail, and finally to the 
Southern Conference for Human Weifare. 


Just a jailbird, just an ordinary crim- 
inal, a Communist, and one of the mov- 
ing spirits behind a bill which could get 
enough votes in the Senate of the United 
States to be considered, as this bill did 
today. 

By way of further introduction we might 
say that Mrs. Frantz is the good right hand 
of Jim Dombrowski, executive secretary of 
the Southern Conference for Human Welfare. 

And if you do not know the philosophy of 
Mr. Dombrowski, we might refresh your 
memory by pointing out that he is the man 
who, at the recent Race Relations Institute 
held at Fisk University, said: “The Recon- 
struction’’— 


Get this, Mr. President: 

“The Reconstruction was a great and glori- 
ous period in the South when all people got 
together and voted for those things that pro- 
mote the general welfare. * * * The 
South is on the threshold of another great 
liberal period.” 


God forbid that any other people in 
the world will ever have to suffer as did 
southern people during the reconstruc- 
tion era. 

Mr. President, I do not believe that 
right-thinking men, in Congress or out, 
from any section of America, would let 
the Communist Party and communism 
secure a stranglehold on our Government 
and on the American way of life. Yet, 
if we enact this bill we go 50 percent 
down that road. 

Mr. President, before I proceed fur- 
ther I wish to say that this bill was called 
up today, in my judgment, in order to 
block further consideration of antistrike 
legislation. I offered a resolution today 
to discharge the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor from further considera- 
tion of the President’s fact-finding bill 
and to bring it to the floor for immediate 
consideration. Under the rules that 
resolution would have to lie over for a 
day unless unanimous consent were 
secured for its immediate consideration. 
The Senator from Montana (Mr. 
Murray] announced that he would ob- 
ject to the consideration of the resolu- 
tion at this time, and I announced that 


I would press for its consideration as 
soon as possible. 

I have read and I know that labor 
leaders desire that the Congress of the 
United States be stalemated, tied up for 
weeks in a fight over the measure now 
before the Senate, in order to stave off 
consideration of legislation designed to 
stop strikes at this, a grave hour in our 
country’s history. 

The wheels of industry are stopped. 
There are strikes on every side. The 
meat supply, the milk supply, the whole 
food supply America, are imperiled and 
the people of all sections and of all 
classes demand and have demanded of 
the American Congress that it take 
action, that it pass legislation to stop 
strikes, that it pass adequate legislation 
to do away with the labor racketeer, de- 
throne Mr. Sidney Hillman and Mr. 
Philip Murray, and take away from 
them their control of the American 
Government. 

Congress is ready to act. Congress 
would rather settle that question, so as 
to bring back production, to prevent 
inflation, and to set America On an even 
keel so that the old “ship of state” could 
ride out the waves and take us to a more 
happy and prosperous shore on the other 
side. That is what the American people 
want. But here we are, stalemated by 
a maneuver to prevent the consideration 
of legislation which would stop strikes, 
a@ maneuver which will strengthen the 
hands of Mr. Murray and the other labor 
leaders who desire to take their pound 
of flesh from the American people. 

Mr.RUSSELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Mississippi yield? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield, if I do not 
lose the floor. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Of course, the Senator 
will not lose the floor. The Senator was 
discussing the labor organizations. I 
have read the pending bill on occasion 
with a great deal of care, and have ob- 
served that there is nothing in it which 
would prevent an employer from dis- 
criminating against a person because he 
was or was not a member of a labor un- 
ion. The bill is supposed to be designed 
to protect minorities, but there is noth- 
ing whatever in the bill which would 
protect any minority which did not want 
to be members of a closed shop in an 
industry. 

Mr, EASTLAND. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr.RUSSELL. Even though the labor 
unions are supporting the bill, they are 
not willing to afford a fair deal to that 
minority who might not wish to be 
members of a labor organization. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The Senator is cor- 
rect, and I say to the Senator that the 
same unions control the American Gov- 
ernment today. I speak frankly and re- 
servedly when I say they control this 
Government, and that is why, in my 
judgement, such a provision was not put 
into the bill. If the desire was to pro- 
tect minorities, why was it not in the bill? 
If the bill was to give the man who labors 
@ square deal, why was it not in the bill? 
Oh, no; communism lives on chaos, com- 
munism lives on agitation. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I should like to ask 
the Senator whether or not he has ob- 
served that in section 2 of the bill, in 
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the high flown phrases with which this 
very unfair bill is labeled a “Fair em- 
ployment practice bill,” it is said that— 
The right to work and to seek work without 
discrimination because of race, creed, color, 
national origin, or ancestry is declared to be 
an immunity. 


I wil] ask the Senator whether he has 
observed that the bill very carefully re- 
frains from saying, “The right to work 
and seek work without discrimination 
even though he is not a member of any 
labor organization.” 

Mr. EASTLAND. That is correct. 

Mr. RUSSELL. That is not in the bill. 
And no person who may belong to that 
minority is afforded any right whatever 
under this bill. On the other hand, the 
tendency of the whole legislation is fur- 
ther to impinge upon the rights of that 
minority by bringing all persons drawn 
into industry into the closed shop and 
the check-off system. 

Mr. EASTLAND. — That is correct. 

Purther, Mr. President, as I said, this 
bill whittles away the great human right 
to contract for employment. But it goes 
further than that. It sets up a com- 
mission and permits that Commission to 
adopt its own rules of procedure, to 
adopt its own rules of trial. An employer 
who appears before the Commission is 


glo-Saxon justice. He has no right of 
cross-examination, if the FEPC wants to 
deny it. He can be convicted upon hear- 
say evidence. Affidavits against him can 
be placed in the record. The Commis- 
sion can drag him anywhere it desires 
in the United States. Mr. President, 
what alarms me more than anything 
else respecting these movements is the 
ease with which the Constitution of 
the United States can be destroyed 
and human rights whittled away by 
the Senate of the United States, and 
it is done under the whiplash of Com- 
munist organizations and Communist 
movements over this country. I say now 
that more than one-half of the repre- 
sentatives of organizations who appeared 
before the committee in support of this 
bill spoke for Communist-front organi- 
zations. The moving power in the agita- 
tion for the enactment of the legislation 
is also st-front organizations. 
The American people should know, Mr. 
President, that Communist-front organ- 
izations on this day, the 17th of January 
1946, were strong enough to sidetrack 
antistrike legislation in the United States 
Senate and to take up the FEPC meas- 
ure, a bill which would promote bitter 
controversy throughout the United 
States. 

Mr. President, I do not criticize or con- 
demn any Senator for his vote on this 
measure, but the moving power, the 
moving spirit behind this drive for an 
FEPC is American communism, commu- 
nism which is directed from Moscow. 

What will destroy our country more 
quickly than anything else is the fact 
that people in responsible positions who 
have information, who know things, will 
slip around and tell about conditions and 
then swear one to secrecy and say “You 
cannot use my name. If you tell what 
I have said people will know where it 
comes from. That will give me away.” 
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Mr. President, you would be astounded 
to know how many men in high places 
in our Government are alarmed at the 
Communist menace in this country, who 
are alarmed at the Communist drive di- 
rected by those who go underground but 
operate behind front organizations, and 
come out with Communist programs. As 
shown by the supporters of this bill, that 
is the crowd who appeared before the 
committee and who have been the driv- 
ing power in America for a permanent 
FEPC. 

Mr. President, let me tell the Jews, let 
me tell the Negroes, let me tell the mi- 
nority groups of this country, that if 
they will apply reason to this proposal 
they will find that a permanent FEPC 
is the very last thing they should desire. 
If, under the Constitution, the Congress 
has the right to say that a person can- 
not be discriminated against because of 
race, creed, or color, then it has the 
authority to say that he can be discrimi- 
nated against. And Congress has the 
authority, Mr. President, if such reason- 
ing holds true, to limit the number of 
Negroes or Jews who can engage in any 
occupation or avocation in the United 
States. God forbid that such a doctrine, 
which would result in their persecution, 
should ever take hold in America. But 
the foundation is being laid today in 
the Congress of the United States which 
would make it possible for another Con- 
gress to enact such legislation when the 
clouds of racial antagonism have become 
thicker, clouds which are being germi- 
nated, which are being created by the 
same Communist group which is behind 
this bill, which desires controversy and 
hatred which would destroy and pull 
America apart. I say the Jew is the last 
person who should desire such a program 
for the reason that as a class the Jews 
of this country are muck wealthier and 
have more property than have the gen- 
tiles as a class. When the Jew and his 
organizations support measures which 
will permit discrimination against him, 
he has sown the seed which can grow 
and which can destroy him in the future. 

Mr. President, I was struck today by 
the very able address made by the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. Georce]. I love my country much 
more than I love the Democratic Party. 
I am not owned or controlled by any 
party, by any man in public office or by 
any man in the world. It is my duty to 
support the Constitution and to support 
measures which are for the welfare of the 
American people, and.to oppose measures 
which I deem to be detrimental to the 
welfare of the people of the United 
States, I am against this bill and all 
other measures, whether promoted by 
the Democratic Party or not, which are 
not beneficial to my country. 

Mr. President, I do not believe Presi- 
dent Truman is responsible for this bill 
being brought up at this time; in my 
judgment he has done a good job so far. 
However, if it is President Truman's idea 
of the measure which should be taken up 
first in this grave hour, with the wheels 
of industry locked by strikes, then I think 
he is ill-advised indeed. 

Let me continue with the statement 
With respect to Mr. Dombrowski: 
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Mr. Dombrowski’s Southern Conference for 
Human Welfare is the stooge in the South for 
the President’s Fair Employment Practice 
Committee, the FEPC, which fomented the 
Philadelphia railway strike that the United 
States soldiers had to take time out from a 
world war to settle. 


Yes, this is the organization which 
fomented the strike in the Philadelphia 
railway, which United States soldiers 
had to take time out from a world war 
to seitle. 

Mr. Dombrowski is the liaison man between 
the South and the FEPC. 

Mr. Dombrowski is typical of those to 
whom the country would be turned over 
if we should enact this bill. The bill 
has a provision which I have never seen 
in any other bill. It provides that the 
present employees of the temporary 
FEPC shall be transferred by law and be- 
come employees of the new organization. 
Time and time again facts have been 
placed in the Recorp to prove that most 
of the employees of this organization are 
Communists. 

Senators say that they love their 
country, and that they wish to bring 
back the good old days, when men were 
free in America. Yet they would cast a 
vote to place a group of Communists on 
the Federal pay roll, and turn over to 
them the entire business life of the 
country. The desire is so great to get 
Communists on the Federal pay roll that 
we are asked to do something in this bill 
which we have never done before, that is, 
to give certain specified employees a job 
in the Federal service. 

I wish Senators to know what they are 
doing, in the face of the facts shown by 
the record. The records of the Dies 
committee show that a majority of such 
employees are members of Communist- 
front organizations. I believe that every 
reasonable man who loves his country 
and wishes to do the right thing, when 
he reads the background and record of 
the persons whom it is proposed to em- 
ploy, will reach the conclusion that they 
are Communists and that they are more 
interested in bringing on a world revo- 
lution, destroying our country, and 
fomenting racial and religious hatred 
than in any other thing. 

I know intimately most of the Mem- 
bers of the Senate. I know that no men 
anywhere have a higher sense of honor 
and fidelity to the principles of Ameri- 
canism. I cannot see Senators support- 
ing any proposal which would place 
Communists in control of the business 
life of our country, and which would 
make the employers of the country sub- 
ject to common, ordinary Communists. 
That is what is proposed. Never before 
has a bill contained such a provision. 
The bill provides that a certain group of 
employees must be the employees of the 
new organization, the FEPC. 

Let me read further with respect to 
Mr. Dombrowski. 

Mr.CORDON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield provided I do 
not lose the floor. Let me say to the 
Senator that I expect to be here for 2 
weeks, 2 months, or 2 years, if necessary. 
I will yield for a question, if the Senator 
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can obtain unanimous consent that I 
Shall not lose the floor. 

Mr. CORDON. I wish to place some- 
thing in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
Yrom Oregon? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. CORDON. I thank the Senator 
from Mississippi for his kindness. 

(At this point Mr. EASTLAND yielded 
to Mr. Corpon for the purpose of having 
several matters printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorD, which appear under ap- 
propriate headings.) 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I am 
very much humiliated. The Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Corpon] has appar- 
ently been very attentive to what I have 
been saying. I thought he was listening 
to my speech and agreeing with me, but 
I see now that he was waiting for an 
oppertunity to place something in the 
Recorp. I am very much humiliated. 
(Laughter.] 

Mr.CORDON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. EASTLAND. No; I might lose the 
floor. The Senator can ask me the ques- 
tion next week. 

Let us go further with the statement 
with respect to Mr. Dombrowski: 

Mr. Dombrowski is the liaison man be- 
tween the South and the FEPC. He makes 
many trips to Washington, and Mrs. Frantz 
takes care of things while he is gone. 

We don’t know whether he was in Nash- 
ville or the Nation’s Capital when the FEPC 
was struggling for some liquidation money 
from Congress, but the Southern Conference 
for Human Welfare picked up about 100 
petition signers in our fair city. The plea 
for this legalized racial agitation agency car- 
ried the signatures of ministers, college pro- 
fessors, editors, white and colored, and vari- 
ous intellectuals. 

Or perhaps you will better understand the 
conference when we remind you that through 
Dombrowski it works hand in glove with 
various Communist outfits that have found 
their way to Tennessee. 


A number of my good friends on the 
other side of the aisle and on this side 
of the aisle have fallen into very bad 
company by associating with such organ- 
izations. For example, there is the High- 
lander Folk School. That school has 
been found to be nothing but a Com- 
munist organization, which this man 
Dombrowski, this leader of the South, 
this spokesman for the people of the 
South, this self-anointed scion of the old 
Confederacy, helped to organize. Listen 
to this: 

The Folk School is father of the National 
Farmers’ Union in Tennessee. 


I know that in some sections of the 
West the Farmers’ Union is a good or- 
ganization, but in the South it repre- 
sents the Communist Party itself. The 
Communist organizations are all inter- 
locked and tied together behind the 
drive for the enactment of this bill. 

And when the CIO and the PAC have a 
plan session you can bet your hat Highlander 
and the Farmers’ Union are represented. 


Let me say frankly thet in my judg- 
ment the CIO and the PAC are Com- 
munist organizations. I know that there 
are millions of good loyal Americans who 
belong to the CIO; but in my judgment 
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the leadership of that organization is 
Cefinitely Communistic. It carries the 
banner for communism in this country. 
Its leaders are fifth columnists endeav- 
oring to bring about a Communist Amer- 
ica. Many of its members are patriotic 
Americans, but they are subject to the 
control of radical Communists bent up- 
on the destruction of their country and 
the enslavement of the men who labor 
for their living. 


NOMINATION OF BRIG. GEN. BUTLER B. 
MILTONBERGER TO BE CHIEF OF THE 
NATIONAL GUARD BRANCH 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me, with the under- 
standing that he will not lose the floor? 

Mr. EASTLAND. If the Senator can 
obtain unanimous consent that I will not 
lose the floor, I shall be glad to yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, soon 
after the opening of the session today the 
President sent to the Senate certain 
nominations. In the list is the name of 
a very prominent Nebraskan, about whom 
I should like to say a few words at this 
time. 

Mr. EASTLAND. How long does the 
Senator intend to speak? 

Mr. BUTLER. For 2 or 3 minutes. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Iyield, with the un- 
derstanding that I will not lose the floor. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I am 
very much gratified with the announce- 
ment today of the appointment by the 
President of Brig. Gen. Butler B. Milton- 
berger, of North Platte, Nebr., as chief of 
the National Guard branch. I may say 
at this point that the mere fact that 
General Miltonberger’s first name is 
Butler indicates no family connection 
whatsoever. 

I am sure that General Miltonberger’s 
abilities are so well recognized that he 
will be confirmed unanimously by this 
body. 

General Miltonberger’s distinguished 
career in the National Guard and in the 
Army during the war just completed 
justify this appointment. 

He has been active in National Guard 
affairs for 25 years, since he came up 
through the ranks with the North Platte 
(Nebr.) National Guard unit. During 
the war he was advanced rapidly, finally 
receiving a field promotion to brigadier 
general, when he was made deputy com- 
mander of the Thirty-fifth Division, 
which included Nebraska’s own One 
Hundred and Thirty-fourth Infaxtry 
Regiment. As a combat commander he 
earned the respect of Regular Army offi- 
cers, aS Well as the loyalty and admira- 
tion of the troops under him. His new 
position will give him an opportunity to 
continue his services to the country and 
the National Guard in a position of far 
greater responsibility and influence. 

I do not think any of us is inclined 
to minimize the importance of the role 
played by the National Guard during the 
recent conflict. When the threat to our 
national security appeared on the hori- 
zon, the Regular Army was obviously 
not large enough to handle the job of 
defending that security while simulta- 
neously inducting, supplying, training, 
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and welding into a victorious unit the 
millions of recruits with which it was 
supplied by the Selective Service System. 
In accordance with the well-laid plans of 
the War Department, the National 
Guard was promptly federalized and 
thus became a large part of the back- 
bone around which our conquering Army 
was built. Many individual Guard units 
likewise distinguished themselves in 
combat. 

General Miltonberger is only one of 
the military leaders whom Nebraska was 
privileged to supply during the recent 
emergency in continuation of the tradi- 
tion which gave to the Nation General 
Pershing, our retired General of the 
Armies. Lt. Gen. Albert C. Wedemey- 
er, our able and courageous commander 
in China, is from my home town of 
Omaha. Lt. Gen. John L. DeWitt, com- 
mander of the Fourth Army and the 
Western Defense Command, was born in 
Fort Sidney, Nebr. 

Maj. Gen. Archer L. Lerch, now mili- 
tary governor of Korea, was formerly 
Provost Marshal General. Maj. Gen. 
Harry C. Ingles is now chief of the Signal 
Corps. Maj. Gen. Alfred M. Gruenther, 
former chief of staff to General Eisen- 
hower, was more recently Gen. Mark 
Clark’s chief of staff. Maj. Gen. Charles 
H. Corlett distinguished himself in com- 
bat in the South Pacific. All these were 
Nebraska boys, as well as Maj. Gen. Jay 
L. Benedict, former commander at the 
West Point Military Academy. I wish 
I had time to name a few more of our 
distinguished military leaders, with a 
word about their achievements. 

General Miltonberger’s new position 
with the National Guard Bureau is a key 
position in view of the expanded place 
which the National Guard will occupy 
in our postwar defense system. I am 
sure all of us can now have confidence 
that development of our postwar Na- 
tional Guard program is in strong hands 
and under able leadership. 

I thank the distinguished Senator from 
Mississippi for yielding to me for the 
insertion of this statement. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
O’DantrIeEL in the chair) laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


FAIR EMPLOYMENT PRACTICE ACT 


The Senate resumed consideration of 
the bill (S. 101) to prohibit discrimina- 
tion in employment because of race, 
creed, color, national origin, or ancestry. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I 
read further from the record with re- 
gard to the Southern Conference on 
Human Welfare: 


Also very cooperative— 
Speaking of Mr. Dombrowski— 


with the Southern Conference for Human 
Welfare is the Southern Fellowship of Recon- 
ciliation which maintains headquarters as 
fancy as the name out in the heart-—— 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 
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Mr. EASTLAND. I yield if I do not 
lose the floor. 
ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, 1 
desire to move that the Senate now 
adjourn. 

Mr. EASTLAND. That will be satis- 
factory, provided it is understcod that 1 
shall have the floor when the Senate 
convenes tomorrow. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I now move that 
the Senate adjourn. 
- Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, that 
is with the understanding that I shall 
have the floor when the Senate convenes 
tomorrow. ‘ 

Mr. McKELLAR. My motion is made 
with that understanding; and I now so 
move. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, be- 
fore the motion is put, let me say that 
I wish the American people to know 
that today, when this FEPC measure 
has been under consideration, the gal- 
leries of the Senate have been full of 
Communists. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I re- 
new the motion that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 3 
o’clock and 42 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
adjourned until tomorrow, Friday, Jan- 
uary 18, 1946, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate January 17, 1946: 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


William 8S. Tyson, of North Carolina, to be 
Solicitor of Labor. 


War DEPARTMENT 


Howard C. Petersen, of Virginia, to be 
Assistant Secretary of War, to which posi- 
tion he was appointed during the last recess 
of the Senate, vice John J. McCloy, resigned. 

GOVERNOR OF THE VIRGIN ISLANDS 


William H. Hastie, of the District of Co- 
lumbia, to be Governor of the Virgin Islands, 
vice Charles 

Tue Tax Court OF THE UNITED STATES 

Byron B, Harlan, of Ohio, to be a judge 
of The Tax Court of the United States for 
the unexpired term of 12 years from June 2, 
1936, vice Arthur J. Mellott. 


CuizFr JUDGE, MUNICIPAL CouRT OF APPEALS 
FOR THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Hon. Nathan Cayton, of the District of 
Columbia, to be Chief Judge of the Municipal 
Court of Appeals for the District of Colum- 
bia, vice Hon. William E. Richardson, de- 
ceased. 
Unitep States District JUDGES 
Roy M. Shelbourne, of , to be 
United States district judge for the western 
district of Kentucky, vice Hon. Shackelford 
Miller, Jr., elevated. 
Edward S. Kampf, of New York, to be 
United States district judge for the northern 
district of New York, vice Hon. Frederick H. 
Bryant, deceased. 
UnTrep STATES ATTORNEYS 
John D. Hill, of Alabama, to be United 
States attorney for the northern district of 
Alabama, vice Jim C. ge term expired. 
Patrick J. Gilmore, Jr., of Alaska, to be 
United States attorney for division No. 1 of 
Alaska, vice Lynn J. Gemmiill, resigned. 
Alexander M. Campbell, of Indiana, to be 
United States attorney for the northern dis- 
trict of Indiana. (Mr. Campbell is now serv- 
ing in this office under an appointment which 
expired December 1, 1945.) 
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J. Vincent Keogh, of New York, to be 
United States attorney for the eastern dis- 
trict of New York, vice Miles F. McDonald, 
resigned. 

UNITED STATES MARSHALS 

August Klecka, of Maryland, to be United 
States marshal for the district of Maryland. 
(Mr. Klecka is now serving in this office under 
an appointment which expired October 4, 
1944.) 

John M. Comeford, of Wisconsin, to be 
United States marshal for the western dis- 
trict of Wisconsin. (Mr. Comeford is now 
serving in this office under an appointment 
which expired October 30, 1945.) 

REGISTER OF LAND OFFICE 

Mrs. Eudochia Bell Smith, of Colorado, to 
be register of the land office at Denver, Colo., 
vice Mrs. Jessie M. Gardner, deceased. 

COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS 


Louis T. Rocheleau, of Woonsocket, R. I., 
to be collector of customs for customs collec- 
tion district No. 5, with headquarters at 
Providence, R.I. (Reappointment.) 


CHIEF OF THE NATIONAL Guarp BuREAU 


Brig. Gen. Butler Buchanan Miltonberger 
(colonel, Infantry (National Guard of Ne- 
braska), National Guard of the United 
States), Army of the United States, to be 
Chief of the National Guard Bureau, with 
the rank of major general, for a period of 
4 years from date of acceptance, and to be 
major general in the National Guard of 
the United States, Army of the United States, 
under the provisions of section 81, National 
Defense Act, as amended, vice Maj. Gen. John 
Francis Williams. 


TEMPORARY APPOINTMENT IN THE ARMY OF THE 
UNITED STATES 
To be brigadier general 

Col. Henry Alfred Byroade (first liedtenant, 
Corps of Engineers), Army of the United 
States 
APFOINTMENT, BY TRANSFER, IN THE REGULAR 

ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES 


TO QUARTERMASTER CORPS 


Lt. Col. Edwin Joseph McAllister, Infantry, 
(temporary colonel), with rank from Decem- 
ber 11, 1942. 

Lt. Col. Arthur Launcelot Moore, Infantry 
(temporary colonel), with rank from Decem- 
ber 11, 1942. 

Maj. George Patrick O'Neill, Infantry (tem- 
porary lieutenant colonel), with rank from 
June 12, 1941. 

First Lt. Charles Theodore Biswanger, Jr., 
Coast Artillery Corps (temporary lieutenant 
colonel), with rank from June 11, 1943. 


TO FINANCE DEPARTMENT 


Capt. Stilson Hilton Smith, Jr., Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), with rank 
from June 12, 1944. 


TO ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT 


Lt. Col. Clarence Edward Jones, Quarter- 
master Corps (temporary colonel), with rank 
from December 11, 1942. 

First Lt. Thomas Worthington Cooke, In- 
fantry (temporary colonel), with rank from 
June 12, 1939. 

First Lt. Edison Albert Lynn, Jr., Coast 
Artillery Corps (temporary major), with rank 
from June 11, 1943. 

TO SIGNAL CORPS 

First Lt. Olin Lee Bell, Field Artillery 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), with rank 
from June 11, 1943. 


TO INFANTRY 


Capt. Harvey Julius Jablonsky, Coast Artil- 
lery Corps (temporary colonel), with rank 
from June 12, 1944. 

First Lt. James Wetherby Graham, Quar- 
termaster Corps (temporary captain), with 
rank from June 11, 1944. 

First Lt. Jules David Yates, Coast Artillery 


Corps (temporary major), with rank from 
June 11, 1943. 
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TO AIR CORPS 

Maj. Francis LeRoy Ankenbrandt, Signal 
Corps (temporary brigadier general), with 
rank from June 12, 1943. 

Capt. Lawrence McIlroy Guyer, Coast Ar- 
tillery Corps (temporary colonel), with rank 
from June 13, 1939. 

Capt. Maurice Monroe Simons, Coast Ar- 
tillery Corps (temporary lieutenant colonel), 
with rank from June 12, 1945. 


In THE Navy 

Rear Adm. Earle W. Mills, United States 
Navy, to be a vice admiral in the Navy, for 
temporary service, effective from the 31st day 
of December 1945. 

The following-named officers to be assist- 
ant surgeons in the Navy with the rank of 
lieutenant (junior grade): 


Charles D. Adams. Lloyd H. Klefstad 
Alfred John A. Leam 

John H. Annegers, Jr. Gordon V. Lillie 
Ernest M. Barker Joseph T. Lucas, Jr. 
Bernard A.L. Bellew Glenn L. Marshall, Jr. 
Frank W. Bussard Theodore R. Marvin 
Joseph P. Cannon Hugh B. McAdams 
George C. Chaney Hoyt B. Biles, Jr. 
James F. Cleary, Jr. Albert D. Nelson, Jr. 
Edward B. Crohn Leonard R. Ortega 
Bernard F. Danton, Jr.Ralph R. Preston 
Francis D. Donahue Alan Raftery 
Frederick F. Ferguson Wilfred N. Sanders 
Rodes C. Garby David J. Sanderson 
William D. Grant Clinton R. Strong 
Alfred E. Gras Loy T. Swinehart 
Jack M. Gruender Frank M. Thornburg 
Robert L. Henry, Jr. John A. Twaddle 
William L. Hutchinson Wallace R. Van Den 
William J. Jenkins Bosch 

Carl L. Johnson Edwin C. Welsh 
Edward A. Johnson Clifford A. Wiethoff 
Andrew Johnston 


Lt. Frank L. Lawlor, A (3), United States 
Naval Reserve, to be a lieutenant in the Navy. 

Ensign Ralph G. Leedy, United States Navy, 
to be an assistant paymaster in the Navy 
with the rank of ensign. 

IN THE MARINE Corps 

Maj. Gen. (temporary) Raymond BR. 
Wright, the paymaster general of the Marine 
Corps, to be the paymaster general of the 
Marine Corps for a period of 4 years from 
the first day of February 1946. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuursbay, JANUARY 17, 1946 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon, and 
was called to order by the Speaker pro 
tempore, Mr. McCorMaAck. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera 
Montgomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Heavenly Father, the everliving One, 
while walking the changeful ways of time 
impress us that whatsoever a man soweth 
that shall he also reap. O cry aloud the 
warning of the prophet: As a man 
thinketh, so is he. Let us, then, think of 
the true, of the honorable, and accept the 
star-high and deep-sea truth as our per- 
sonal consecration to the realities that 
cannot die. O God, no matter what the 
crisis, no matter the perplexity or ap- 
parent defeat, may it never be said we 
failed in following the path of patriotic 
service. O speak to us in benediction; 
shield us all with a faith that cannot be 
shattered; temper us with great convic- 
tions that will stand the fire of combat; 
keep our hearts free from bitterness and 
our spirits from repining. Soon, ah soon, 
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let us catch the undertone that assures 
us of a brighter and a better day. 
Through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


GOVERNMENT AGENCIES RESPONSIBLE 
FOR DISPUTE IN THE MEAT-PACKING 
INDUSTRY 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, it is to 
be hoped that the OPA and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture will take the action 
required to make possible an early set- 
tlement of the dispute in the meat-pack- 
ing industry. No one in the industry 
really wanted this strike, and both man- 
agement and labor know that the single 
point at issue is an adjustment of meat 
prices so that the industry can afford to 
pay its employees higher wages. 

The price of all meat products is rig- 
idly controlled by OPA and is held down 
virtually to the 1939 level. The respon- 
sibility for this situation and the respon- 
sibility for correcting it is squarely up 
to the Government. 

Since August 1939, fish have increased 
in price 126 percent; eggs have gone up 
102.8 percent; fresh fruits and vegetables 
have gone up 96 percent; vegetable 
shortening has increased in price 71 per- 
cent; dried prunes have gone up 99 per- 
cent—but beef and veal have been per- 
mitted to increase only 18.9 percent and 
pork 28 percent. It is obvious that if 
prices of food products were in relative 
balance in 1939, they are far out of bal- 
ance now, and our difficulties will con- 
tinue until OPA is willing to face reali- 
ties and permit a price schedule that 
bears a realistic relationship to the laws 
of supply and demand as applied to the 
food industry. 

OPA has never held the line on meat 
products if the total cost to the peopk 
of the United States is considered, bu 
has been able to maintain the fiction o! 
a low price through the subterfuge of 
paying the meat-packing industry a sub- 
Sidy of more than one-half billion dol- 
lars a year—approximately $16 for each 
family in the United States. 

The immediate effect of the unneces- 
sary stoppage in packing operations will 
be to deprive those areas which are most 
dependent on interstate packers of their 
meat supplies. The collateral effects 
will reach into fields such as bakery 
goods, soap, drugs, and milk. 

Here are some of the results of OPA’s 
arbitrary price policies and its failure to 
act in this crisis: 

Meat supplies: Production has stopped 
chiefly in the large packing houses doing 
interstate business. Therefore, the ef- 
fect will be felt most sharply in those 
States depending to a large extent upon 
interstate packers. The District of Co- 
lumbia is at the top of the list in this 
respect. Figures obtained by the Repub- 
lican Congressional Food Study Com- 
mittee during the critical meat shortage 
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last spring disclose that in 1944 the Dis- 
trict of Columbia depended upon inter- 
state packers for approximately 95 per- 
cent of its meat supply. 

States depending on interstate packers 
for 50 percent or more of retail meat 
supplies are the following: 





Feed supplies: The already tight feed 
situation will be sharply aggravated. 
The effect will be felt immediately. Ani- 
mals which wouid normally be sent to 
market will be kept on farms, consuming 
additsonal quantities of feed. The most 
important factor, however, will be the 
freezing by farmers of feed grains. 
There is nothing a farmer dreads more 
than to have animals for which he has 
no feed and the immc<diate result will 
be that farmers will hold onto their grain 
until they know how long they are going 
to have to feed the animals they have 
on hand. 

This will cut sharply into the already 
inadequate commercial supplies of wheat 
and corn. Corn has been moving to 
market in relatively large quantities in 
the past few months but has been far 
short of demand. The effect of farm 
freezing of corn will be felt almost im- 
mediately. An almost similar situation 
exists in wheat. 

Lard: Bakers and other users of lard 
will be affected in approximately 2 weeks 
by any major curtailment in meat 
Slaughtering. Stocks of lard on Janu- 
ary 1, 1946, were only 89,700,000 pounds, 
one of the lowest supplies on record for 
that date. Supplies a year ago—Janu- 
ary 1, 1945—were well over 100,000,000 
pounds. The 5-year average for Janu- 
ary 1 is 166,400,000 pounds. 

Soap: The soap industry depends on 
meat packers for more than 60 percent 
of the fats that go into soap. Supplies 
of fats and oils have been so low that 
available stocks have been distributed 
to manufacturers on a quota basis and 
the industry is limited to a few days’ sup- 
ply. Stocks on hand on October 31, 
1945—the latest data available—were 
172,000,000 pounds. This compares to 
295,060,000 pounds a year previously, 
which was considered less than an ade- 
quate supply. A major curtailment in 
meat packing will be felt in the soap in- 
dustry within a few days. 

Vitamins and insulin: Packing-house 
byproducts go into some drugs—chiefly 
insulin and vitamin preparations. Any 
major curtailment of supply will have 
a direct effect on these vital products. 

Gelatin: This is also a product of the 
packing industry and any shortage will 
cut into the output of ice cream, candy, 
peer, and other similar products. 
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Shoes: Shoe manufacturers would feel 
by spring the effects of any prolonged 
work stoppage in the packing industry. 
They will probably not be affected by a 
short stoppage, since supplies of leather 
are relatively adequate and it takes from 
3 to 6 months to cure hides into leather. 

Chickens, eggs, and butter: In many 
localities—chiefly those depending large- 
ly on interstate packers for meat sup- 
plies—the work stoppage in the pack- 
ing plants will sharply curtail available 
retail supplies of chickens, eggs, and but- 
ter. These commodities are distributed 
in many areas through branches of the 
large packing companies, so that in ad- 
dition to curtailing meat supplies, these 
products also will be affected. 

The Department of Agriculture, fear- 
ing a surplus of eggs, has already forced 
feed manufacturers to curtail their sup- 
ply of poultry feed. This has greatly dis- 
couraged the producers of chickens and 
eggs. Meat-packing firms pack and dis- 
tribute great quantities of chickens, eggs, 
and butter. These commodities, already 
seriously handicapped by arbitrary Gov- 
ernment policies, will fail to get to the 
market—to the great detriment of the 
consumers and the producers. 

Milk: Milk supplies will be affected in- 
directly by aggravation of the already 
tight feed situation. In many sections 
dairymen are already having difficulty 
obtaining adequate quantities of dairy 
feed. This will become more serious if 
feed supplies generally become shorter, 
and the output of milk is certain tc be 
affected to some extent. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. SLAUGHTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that today, following 
any special orders heretofore entered, I 
may be permitted to address the House 
for 20 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAND. Mr. Speaker, yesterday I 
had a special order but was not able to 
take advantage of it. I ask unanimous 
consent that today, following any special 
orders heretofore entered, I be permitted 
to address the House for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 


ADJOURNMENT OVER 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today it adjourn to meet on 
Monday next. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alabama? 

Mr. RANKIN. I object, Mr. Speaker. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks in the Recorp and include a let- 
ter to Mr. Stuart Symington, head of the 
Surplus Property Board. 

Mr, PRICE of Illinois asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include a statement 
from the national legislative director of 
the Amvets. 
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Mr. SIKES asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
RECORD. . 

Mr. KEARNEY asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorps and include an editorial. 


DISCHARGE PETITIONS NOS. 3 AND 4 


predecessor 
Powers, signed discharge petitions Nos. 3 
and 4. I desire to have my name entered 
on those petitions and ask unanimous 
consent that my predecessor’s name be 
removed s0 that I may sign the said dis- 
charge petitions. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New Jersey? 
There was no objection. 
BATAAN 


Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, 4 years 
ago today American and Filipino fight- 
ing men were locked in combat with the 
invading Japanese hordes on Bataan. 

Japanese warships dominated the seas 
about the Philippines. Japanese planes 
bombed and strafed almost at will. Jap- 
anese supplies were brought in to their 
troops over well-organized supply routes. 
The embattled Americans and Filipinos 
had only a few PT boats as their naval 
support. Their aircraft could be num- 
bered on the fingers of one hand. There 
was a dearth of all supplies—from mor- 
tars to medicines. They were forced to 
kill horses and mules. The Filipinos and 
Americans had only two assets, and 
these were the spiritual assets of having 
the goal of freedom for which to fight 
and the grim, steadfast courage that 
could know no defeat. It was this cour- 
age, this undying devotion to freedom 
which kept the spark of resistance alive 
through Bataan, through Corregidor, 
through the dread march of death and 
through the long, dark years of Japa- 
nese occupation. It was these spiritual 
assets that hastened the onward march 
of liberation from Leyte to Luzon. It 
was these spiritual assets—strengthened 
by the memory of Bataan—that inspired 
the unsurpassed achievements of the 
fighting Filipino guerrillas. 

The late President of the Philippine 
Commonwealth, Manuel Quezon, could 
well have been thinking of the blood 
brotherhood of the Americans and Fili- 
pinos on Bataan when he said: “By our 
decision to fight by the side of the United 
States, by our heroism, we won a battle 
greater than we lost. Our decision has 
won for our people real freedom for all 
time.” 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may ad- 
dress the House for 5 minutes today fol- 
lowing the disposition of business on the 
Speaker’s desk and the conclusion of 
special orders heretofore entered. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 
There was no objection. 
ARMY RULES AND REGULATIONS 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
there has been a considerable amount of 
discussion with respect to the rules and 
regulations, “made work,” and things of 
that kind concerning our boys in the 
Pacific and in the European area. Here 
is one regulation which sort of caps the 
climax. A soldier stationed on one of 
the small islands way out in the South 
Pacific, waiting to come home, sent it 
to me. It is the mimeographed copy of 
the order. 


SALUTING ARMY VEHICLES 

All Army vehicles bearing the white star of 
a general officer will be saluted whether it is 
occupied by a general or not. The vehicle 
will be saluted if it passes a soldier on the 
street or if the vehicle is stationary and the 
soldier passes it. 

The soldier will also salute all officers riding 
in a vehicle. When saluting, the soldier 
should turn his head in the direction of the 
vehicle or officer and look directly at the 
object of his salute. All salutes should be 
rendered wholeheartedly with snap and pre- 
cision in a military manner. 


So we have come to the place where 
men who have been in combat, and are 
waiting to come home, are not only ex- 
pected to salute their superior officers, 
which is of course in order, but also to 
salute cars and jeeps, whether occupied 
by an officer or not, and whether going 
or coming or standing still. And they 
must do it wholeheartedly with snap and 
precision, That in my judgment is just 
about the limit. 

Mr. RANKIN. Is that one of the 
reasons for keeping them over there, and 
slowing down demobilization? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Kansas has 
expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. ROGERS of New York asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include an 
editorial which appeared in the Roch- 
ester Times-Union of Rochester, N. Y., 
under date of December 29, 1945. 

Mr. PATMAN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp in three in- 
stances and include therein certain 
statements and excerpts. 


MEETING OF MEMBERS OF CONGRESS TO 
CONSIDER OPA CEILING PRICES ON 
COTTON 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I have asked 
tor recognition in order to make the 
announcement that Members of the 
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House and Senate from the cotton areas 
of the country and others will meet in 
the caucus room of the House Office 
Building tomorrow morning to formulate 
plans for resisting the announced pur- 
pose of the OPA to put a ceiling price 
on cotton, which will represent absolute 
starvation wages for the workers in the 
cotton fields. 

Mr. TARVER. At what hour will the 
meeting commence? 

Mr. COX. At 10:30 a. m. tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from Georgia has ex- 
= EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. KILBURN asked and was given 
permission to extend his own remarks 
in the Recorp and to include therein a 
resolution. 
FIRST TELEVISION NEWSCAST AND 

VIEWSCAST OF MEMBERS OF CON- 

GRESS. 


Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute, and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, last night, in company with two 
of our colleagues, the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. KeEFravuver] and the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Brown], I 
had the unique distinction of appearing 
on the first radio television news-views 
cast of Members of Congress. We ap- 
peared at the experimental television 
station 3XWT in the Hotel Harrington, 
operated by the Allen B. DuMont in- 
terests. The newscast was made by our 
good friend, Mr. Bob Coar, director of 
the radio room here in the Capitol, 
and his colleague, Mr. Gordon Graham, 
I understand that in the near future 
there will be two weekly news-views casts 
televised from that station and also that 
there will be a weekly television forum 
started very shortly over that station in 
which Mr. Coar intends to ask other 
Members of Congress to participate. 

Mr. Speaker, of course, this particular 
experimental program—the first of its 
kind to originate from the Nation’s Capi- 
tal—was not very widely received here 
because there are relatively few tele- 
vision receiving sets in our Capital at 
present, but this program was Carried on 
special lines to New York City where it 
was retelecast to some 6,000 owners of 
television receiving sets in our Nation’s 
metropolis. You ask, when can everyone 
enjoy the delights of television? Well, 
I made the same inquiry myself after 
our program last evening, and I was told 
that it is hoped to have television re- 
ceiving sets of the table and console 
models on the market by midsummer in 
a price range which everyone can afford. 
By that time regular telecast programs 
will be originating in Washington for 
telecast in Washington, Philadelphia, 
and New York City 7 days a week and, 
likewise, television programs will be sent 
from New York and Philadelphia to 
Washington via the new A. T. & T. co- 
axial cable. I am informed further that 
these newly developed coaxial cables—as 
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they are called—will permit the pipe-line 
transmission of these telecasts to any 
radio station in the United States where, 
in turn, the coaxial cable terminates and 
they have the transmittal facilities to 
telecast in their own community. After 
all, it must be remembered that tele- 
vision is like a searchlight. It does not 
bend around the earth’s circumference. 
If can only be received where its direct 
beam hits. 

Mr. Speaker, I am frank to say that 
interesting as it was—and I am sure that 
my colleagues and I all experienced a 
feeling of appreciation at being selected 
for the first news-views telecast out of 
Washington—nevertheless I must con- 
fess it was not too pleasant an experience 
due to the fact that at this present mo- 
ment the tremendous amount of heat 
emanating from the light bulbs necessary 
for the program—and which feeling I also 
experienced at the Republican conven- 
tion in Philadelphia and Chicago—made 
the experience for my friend, Mr. Brown, 
most unpleasant physically. However, I 
am glad to report that because of the 
recent development of the Orthacon tube 
and its adaptation to television by Du 
Mont—in the near future it will be pos- 
sible for television programs to originate 
without the use of any artificial lighting 
which is, at present, so uncomfortable to 
the participants in the program. 

The future possibilities of television 
are beyond the scope of human imagina- 
tion. For instance, one of New York’s 
leading department stores plans a morn- 
ing telecast in which they will show to 
the housewife coats, beautiful dresses, 
and intimate wearing apparel displayed 
in such a way that the housewife may 
make a purchase merely by phoning the 
store, giving them the number of the 
merchandise displayed, her size—and 
the merchandise will be delivered to her 
the following day. Meanwhile she con- 
tinues with her household chores and 
will no longer have to stand in line to 
shop—especially at Christmas time to 
select the gifts for Mary, Charlie, or 
cousin Sue. Of course, we Congressmen, 
tired after a day’s work here on the Hill, 
will not have to worry about attending a 
prize fight, a baseball game, or any other 
sporting event—or opera—all we will 
have to do is push the magic button and 
we will have it in the living room for our- 
selves and our dinner guests. 

But, there is only one thing about this 
television future that I do not like, Mr. 
Speaker. When television is installed in 
this body, as is inevitable, I fear it is go- 
ing to cause more of us to be on the floor 
more often. If that be true, how are we 
going to take care of our committee 
meetings, requests for personal services, 
and the correspondence in our offices. 
Furthermore, for the past 7 years I have 
been enjoying the privilege of taking off 
my coat, loosening my necktie and un- 
buttoning my collar when I deliver my 
weekly radio talks to my district. As of 
“tomorrow” we will all more or les§ be 
radio actors before the cameras and we 
will have to preserve our appearance and 
our decorum but—on the other side of 
the equation—perhaps that is for the 
good of our constituents because they 
will know just what their Congressman 
looks like, not only what he sounds like, 
and how he writes his letters. They will 
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know at first hand what kind of a Con- 
gressman they have 365 days in the year. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. WOODRUFF asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorD and include therein a letter from 
a constituent. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp in two instances 
and include some newspaper clippings. 

Mr. CRAWFORD asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include certain excerpts 
from hearings before the Dies committee 
and certain excerpts from the CIO News 
Bulletin. ; 

Mr. DONDERO asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorpD and include a news item quoting 
the Governor of Virginia in opposition to 
Federal aid. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the REcorp and include a radio 
script by Lothrop Stoddard of the Wash- 
ington (D. C.) Evening Star. 

Mr. BENNETT of Missouri asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and include a brief 
editorial from the Springfield (Mo.) 
Leader. 

Mrs. LUCE (at the request of Mr. Mar- 
Tin of Massachusetts) was granted per- 
mission to extend her remarks in the 
REcorD and include certain excerpts. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that tomorrow, after 
the regular business has been disposed 
of and any other special orders previ- 
ously entered, I may address the House 
for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that tomorrow, after 
the address of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Mason], I may be privileged 
to speak for 15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the genile- 
man from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


VETERANS AND SURPLUS PROPERTY 


Mr. CLASON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from’ Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLASON. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this time to bring to your attention a 
matter which is giving a great deal of 
concern to every Member of Congress, 
that is, the miserable treatment our vet- 
erans are receiving in their attempts to 
secure surplus property from the United 
States Government under the present 
program. 

I have before me a letter with ref- 
erence to a veteran named M. C. Han- 
kowski. The letter comes from the 
Smaller War Plants Corporation, and 
reads as follows: 


Subject: M. C. Hankowski. 

Concerning your letter dated January 12, 
the subject veteran was given a certificate, 
his papers processed and forwarded to RFC, 
in Boston. Under the procedure SWPC can 
do nothing more, it being the responsibility 
of RFC to notify the veteran if end when 
the truck he desires becomes availavle. 

For your information, the last trucks sold 
to veterans were at the sale held at Fort 
Devens October 2 to 12, inclusive, under the 
direction of the Department of Commerce. 
Since that time no trucks, to our knowledge, 
have been sold to veterans. We have proc- 
essed, during the period, certificates for ap- 
proximately 500 trucks, but for some un- 
known reason veterans are unable to get 
them. 

We have veterans calling at this office ‘laily 
who have been to Boston calling on RFC, 
Consumer Goods Division, 600 Washington 
Street—the ofiice that handles the disposal 
of trucks for this area—but all of them return 
very much cisgustec and some of them ex- 
press themselves in no uncertain terms as 
to the methods employed to waste both time 
and money. 

SWPC has used every means available but, 
as indicated above, without tangible result. 
If there is something that your office can do 
to alleviate this situation, I am sure that 
it would be appreciated by all concerned. 

Very truly yours. 


I call upon my colleagues to do some- 
thing about this matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts has expired. 


LABOR LEGISLATION 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mtr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, I be- 
lieve my colleagues in the House would 
like to know that your Committee on 
Labor, through general agreement of its 
members reached a few minutes ago, will 
make a definite decision on either Mon- 
day or Tuesday of next week in reference 
to the fact-finding proposal, which is in 
legislative form as a bill, pending before 
the Committee on Labor. 

The membership of that committee 
feels very deeply, as expressed at this 
morning’s session, its individual and col- 
lective responsibility to act expeditiously 
and courageously in connection with 
these employee-management problems. 

I believe this explanation, not so much 
an explanation but a statement to the 
Members of this body, is in order today 
in view of the acute strike situation. 

Mr. Speaker, I now ask unanimous 
consent that the Committee on Labor be 
permitted to meet during the session of 
the House this afternoon, and if the 
House is in session tomorrow afternoon 
that we be permitted to meet during that 
session also. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
and I am not going to object, I wish to 
clarify the statement of the gentleman 
from West Virginia, if I may. Do I 
understand the gentleman to say that he 
is going to bring a bill on the floor of the 
House next week? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. It is my opinion, 
and I can speak only in a personal way, 
that next Monday or Tuesday the com- 
mittee will actually vote up or down the 
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principle embodied in the President's 
fact-finding proposal or a substitute or 
an enlargement of that measure. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, I believe the 
chairman of our committee might well 
have added that all the Republican 
members of that committee except one, 
the gentleman from New York [Mr, 
BALDWIN], were present this morning; 
that the gentleman from Indiana [Mr, 
LanpIs] offered a motion that we amend 
the Norton bill, which is the fact-finding 
bill, by striking that section which re- 
fers to section 11 of the National Labor 
Relations Act which authorized the 
members of this committee if it is created 
to subpena books, records, and wit- 
nesses—we offered an amendment tak- 
ing away that power, and also striking 
out that provision of the bill which called 
for a waiting period. The motion in- 
cluded a provision that the chairman of 
the committee should apply to the Rules 
Committee for an open rule bringing the 
bill on the floor, that they should report 
the bill, and we lost out there. All six 
of the Republicans and one gentleman 
from the other side voted in favor of it 
but by use of a proxy it was finally a tie 
vote. Iam correct, am I not? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. The = gentleman 
from Michigan in general and even in 
particular—— 

Mr. HOFFMAN. And in particular 
too. . 

Mr. RANDOLPH. My colleague has 
supplemented the statement I have just 
made. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, as I understand it, 
this is merely to find facts, it is the fact- 
finding bill, is it not? . 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I explained the 
committee expects to take action on the 
fact-finding bill. The members may 
act on that legislation or substitute an- 
other measure. 

Mr. RANKIN. But a bill merely to 
find out facts. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I could not confine 
it to that scope because I believe the 
membership of the committee—I can 
only speak as I feel—expressed this 
morning desires to take necessary action. 

Mr. RANKIN. When do you expect it 
to reach the floor? 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I wish to ask whether leg-. 
islation is going to come out of the gen- 
tleman’s committee now since he has re- 
signed as mayor of the city and is going 
to take up this legislation—and the gen- 
tleman did a good job while he was 
mayor—I want to know whether the gen- 
tleman as chairman of the committee is 
going to be able to bring legislation out 
of the Committee on Labor that will give 
the people of this country, whether they 
be workers or employers, the same rights 
and responsibilities and the same punish- 
ment for failing to live up to their agree- 
ments. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. The _ gentleman 
from Pennsylvania I hope will accept my 
statement when I say I believe in equal 
treatment under the law. 

Mr. RICH. Under the law. But the 
trouble is our law is lopsided now. We 
do not want that; we want to get a law 
that will give equal rights, impose equal 
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responsibilities, and meet out equal pun- 
ishment to employer and employee. 
That is what we want. 


now in effect or whether the Labor Com- 
mittee recommends to this body, and we 
ultimately pass, some new measure deal- 
ing with these problems. 

Mr. RICH. The gentleman is still get- 
ting away from that and I do not want 
him to get away from it. The law now 
is such that it gives labor certain rights 
today under laws that we have passed 
in the last 12 years which are detrimen- 
tal to this country. Just look at what 
is happening all over the United States 
now. The people of this country are sick 
and tired and bewildered. We want to 
maintain this form of Government of 
ours, we want to maintain an attitude 
of honesty to all the people; we do not 
want these labor racketeers around try- 
ing to destroy America and bringing 
communism in here. That is the ulti- 
mate object of the labor leaders today 
and we do not want that. 

Mri. RANDOLPH. In reply to the ob- 
servation of my friend from Pennsylva- 
nia, I desire to state to my colleague that 
I believe in the right of labor to legiti- 
mately strike. I do, however, supplement 
that statement by saying—I hope I am 
wrong, but I feel I am right—we are see- 
ing in the United States today more than 
a series of strikes. We are seeing a cer- 
tain pattern followed which I am fearful 
is instigated and led by many persons 
within labor, within management, and 
within Government who desire ultimate- 
ly Government ownership, not only of 
the public services and utilities of this 
country but general commercial and 
business enterprises as well. 

I am fearful that responsible union- 
ism suddenly will awaken to find a con- 
siderable segment within labor, manage- 
ment, and Government using economic 
unrest as a guise for further direction 
and control from Washington. I fear 
there is a subtle but nevertheless strong 
movement to force Federal Government 
control of business. 

We have fought for adequate wages 
and improved working conditions and 
these have been attained within the 
framework of our free bargaining and 
legislative system. Now we must guard 
against those individuals and groups 
who would attempt to antagonize em- 
ployee and management relationships to 
such an extent that the domination of 
our industrial pattern and our free en- 
terprise activity would be entirely de- 
pendent on the Federal Government. 
Certainly sound labor leaders as well as 
private business representatives realize 
this would mean Government ownership, 
not only of public utilities but virtually 
every form of commercial undertaking. 

These immediate postwar conditions 
must be met courageously with the spirit 

of cooperation. The grocer who has no 
goods on the shelves to supply eager cus- 
tomers would soon be forced to close his 
store, and it follows that if we have a 
prolonged period of nonproduction of 
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essential consumer goods, this country, 


Many of us are fearful that 
this period is not far distant. 

Mr. Speaker, I favor the principle em- 
bodied in the fact-finding bill. Presi- 
dent Truman’s proposal is meritorious. 
Fact-finding boards, especially during 


strikes during determination of labor- 
management disputes is desirable so the 
public interest is provided for by con- 
tinuing the prodmction of essential con- 
sumer goods. Hard-won gains for re- 
sponsible unionism and loyal labor must 
be preserved. I feel, however, the objec- 
tives embraced within H. R. 4908 would 
not destroy, but might well reinforce, 
voluntary mediation and sanctification 
of contract. I can conceive that the 
law’s operation should be for the recon- 
version emergency only. If it worked 
well, labor, management, and Govern- 
ment might cooperatively desire its per- 
manency. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I should like to say that 
the Rules Committee is not going to 
transgress upon the prerogatives of any 
other committee of this House; but I am 
confident, on the other hand, that that 
committee wants to be used in ‘such man- 
ner as the House may see fit in order to 
save this country. It is my understand- 
ing that the Rules Committee has juris- 
diction of a bill from the moment it is 
dropped in the hopper and that it is 
within its power to report to the House 
resolutions discharging legislative com- 
mittees from the further consideration 
of bills pending before the committee and 
submitting the entire matter for consid- 
eration in the House. I make this ob- 
servation in order that the membership 
may understand that in cases where 
committees sit down and refuse to act 
there is a means available of bringing 
the measure before the House. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, further 
reserving the right to object, I was listen- 
ing for the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. Cox], a member of the Rules Com- 
mittee, giving assurance to the House 
that whatever bill is reported would not 
come in under a closed rule. 

Henry Thomas Buckley, one of the 
greatest political philosophers in history, 
said that the great reforms of the Eng- 
lish-speaking race “have consisted in not 
doing something new but in doing some- 
thing old.” 

If you want to get America back to 
where it should be you are going to have 
to repeal or drastically amend the Wag- 
ner Act, the Wages and Hours Act, and 
the Walsh-Healey Act. There is no use 
whipping the devil around the stump. 
You are not going to get anywhere hunt- 
ing facts. We know the trouble now, we 
know the facts now. The Congress is re- 
sponsible for the passage of those laws 
and for the threat of revolution that is 
rearing its horrid head all over the Na- 
tion today as a result of those unfortu- 
nate measures. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
®peaker, reserving the right to object, 
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for the sake of trying to straighten cut 
the record on a few points, may I say 
in the first place that from the very be- 
ginning I have been publicly in support 
of the President’s proposal for the es- 
tablishment of fact-finding bodies. I 
flatly disagree with the statement of 
any Member that the appointment of 
those bodies will be of little effect. In- 
deed, I believe they are the fundamental 
approach to a solution of this problem, 
and I believe that primarily if once one 
of those fact-finding bodies has made 
its findings, the membership of this 
House and every other person with a ca- 
pacity to influence American public opin- 
ion will stand up and be counted in de- 
fense of an impartial proposal for a set- 
tlement of these disputes. 

To my mind, the real roct of this diffi- 
culty is not a desire, as has been chr rged, 
on the part of labor to introduce com- 
munism in America, which I do not be- 
lieve is a fair charge against more than 
a tiny fraction of the population of this 
country, but is rather to be found in a 
spirit which pervades a great many ele- 
ments of the population today which re- 
fuses to put the national interest para- 
mount over the particular interest of any 
special group, and I believe that is to be 
found in the ranks of management and 
corporations quite as much as it is found 
in the ranks of labor. Indeed, I think 
unwisdom on the part of Congress in 
precipitously repealing the excess-profits 
tax contributes to the trouble we are in 
today. I believe that trouble has got to 
be solved. I think it will require action 
by the Congress, and I am prepared to 
take that action; but unless that action 
is postulated on a fair and just appraisal 
of the fact that selfishness exists every 
place, and of a true attempt to put the 
national interest paramount over all, we 
shall fail in our attempt. I honestly be- 
lieve that the gentleman’s committee is 
going to do a good job, and when they 
bring in legislation, I hope it will be such 
that the membership may support it in 
overwhelming number. 

Mr. BUCK. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, with an unprecedented 
number of strikes now under way and in 
prospect, and with the country and the 
President looking to Congress for action, 
it seems very unfortunate to me that the 
Labor Committee this morning should 
devote its time to the consideration of a 
relatively inconsequential bill; certainly 
inconsequential at this time. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I congratulate the 
gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 
RANDOLPH] upon his remarks that his 
aims are to bring in a fair bill. I know 
that if such is the case, there will be no 
trouble whatsoever to obtain speedy ac- 
tion on the part of the Committee on 
Rules, so I hope that the request of our 
acting Labor Committee chairman for 
unanimous consent that his committee 
might be able to continue its hearings 
and deliberations on this important leg- 
islation will not be objected to, so that 
the Committee on Labor might be able to 
report legislation that he favors, and I 
hope that that committee will recom- 
mend legislation—not labor-baiting or 
union-destruction legislation, but legis- 
lation that will be fair to industry, fair 
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to labor, and in the interest of our 
country. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I have been re- 
ceiving letters from members of the 
meat packing union, and this is a sample 
of those letters: 

I learned last Saturday from certain work- 
ers, due to my direct contact with labor in 
the city of Chicago, that they are being called 
out on a meat strike and that they are very 
much worried about it. They are against the 
strike, are satisfied as things are, and cannot 
understand why they are being called out. 
This statement was unanimous, “We were 
forced to join the union against our will, in 
order to be able to work, and we are also 
being called out on strike against our will.” 

It must be that there is a communistic 
element in the high places along the line that 
is causing these things. Cannot something 
be done? 

With kind personal regards, I am, 

Yours truly. 


Mr. Speaker, I would never question 
the patriotism of the gentleman from 
Virginia who is now speaking, but I re- 
gard much of the fact-finding suggestion 
as socialistic. I look upon the gentle- 
man as one of our patriotic leaders. I 
know of his fight against communism. 
I think he will fight any socialistic tend- 
encies in this country. 

Mr. SAVAGE. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, we know there is a 
great deal of industrial disturbance that 
needs some attention and should be 
solved, but I think, above all, Congress- 
men should not approach it from an emo- 
tional basis. This is something serious 
that we should consider with good, cool 
judgment. The charge made that this is 
all communism, that labor is all Com- 
munist, is certainly an unfair charge 
against labor. The vast majority of 
American people belong to families that 
are headed by laboring men. Another 
thing to take into consideration is that 
we do not need to get too upset right now 
because right today there are more men 
on. the job than there have ever been in 
peacetime in the history of America. 
There are a few on strike, very few, com- 
pared to those that are working. I think 
the committee should have the right to 
consider this question and come forward 
with some good recommendations, but 
not with the idea of crushing labor, 
either. If, as was suggested a few mo- 
ments ago, we take everything away that 
labor has gained, that is the way you will 
cultivate communism in this country. 
If you want communism, that is the best 
kind of a campaign to get it. Crush them 
down and make them interested in some- 
thing that will overthrow what we have. 
You have to help labor, not crush it. 

Mr.SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
the regular order. 

Mr. RICH. Further reserving the 
right to object, Mr. Speaker-—— 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair has been very liberal, and the 
Chair does not want to restrict debate, 
but the Chair does not like to see a Mem- 
ber reserve the right to object on more 
than one occasion. 

Mr. RICH. A parliamentary inquiry, 
Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman will state it. 


Mr. RICH. If a Member makes a 
statement here that someone says that 
all labor is communistic, whom does he 
accuse? If so, what penalty is there for 
a Member of Congress making such a 
statement as that? 

Mr. SAVAGE. I did not mention any 
name, but if it will fit any shoe—— 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. In an- 
swer to the parliamentary inquiry, the 
Chair thinks the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Ricu] is sufficiently con- 
versant with the rules to answer his par- 
liamentary inquiry himself. However, 
the Chair will state that the gentleman 
from Washington is expressing his own 
opinion and is clearly within his rights. 
Whether he is right or not is another 
question. 

Mr. RICH. I inferred from his talk 
that he stated that someone in the House 
said that all labor is communistic. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair is not responsible for the infer- 
ences the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
may draw. 

Mr. RICH. If he accuses somebody of 
that, we ought to find out who that fel- 
low is. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair has already answered the gentle- 
man’s parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
the regular order. 

Mr. RICH. I do. not think the Chair 
has answered that inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
regular order has been demanded. 

Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, in 
view of the request and statement I 
made, and also the numerous reserva- 
tions which were made, I ask unanimous 
consent to revise and extend my re- 
marks to give my opinion on the fact- 
finding proposal and also other views 
that I hold in reference to this subject 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore.. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICH asked and was given permis- 
sion to extend his remarks in the Rrecorp 
and include an editorial from the Bristol 
Courier of Tuesday, January 15, entitled 
“Health and Plunder.” 

Mr. ANDERSON of California asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks in the Appendix of the Rrecorp 
and to include a letter. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. Horrman addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. SmitH] is 
recognized for 30 minutes. 
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is very ‘revealing. To sum it up, what 
has happened in the Committee on Labor 
Ea 
majority of the Members of the 
The motion that was before that 
mittee, it seems, was a motion to 
all the little milk teeth that 
the President’s proposal and then 
out something that amounted to a lit 
more than the title to the bill. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speak- 
er, I decline to be interrupted at this 
time. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. In view of the fact 
that you were talking about milk teeth, 
I want to know if you are in support 
of taking even those out. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
it seems to me that the time has come 
when the House might just as well quit 
stalling around with the Committee on 
Labor and the House might just as well 
make up its mind that this country 
knows the score. The people know that 
Congress is not acting on these matters. 
My mail indicates an overwhelming de- 
sire on the part of the people that Con- 
gress should at least try to do something 
about a situation that is becoming so 
disastrous. 

Ever since the enactment of the one- 
sided National Labor Relations Act, the 
country has been gradually drifting to- 
ward a crisis that will determine wheth- 
er the Government is to be run by, for, 
and of all of the people, or by and for a 
handful of ambitious, power-drunk la- 
bor leaders. Early in this struggle I took 
my stand in opposition to the threatened 
labor dictatorship, and in retaliation 
these groups have repeatedly sought 
with every weapon at their command to 
eliminate me from public life. 

Since the end of the war, we have 
reached that crisis. The CIO and its 
Political Action Committee have de- 
clared open warfare on every public offi- 
cial from the President of the United 
States down who dares, in the slightest 
degree, to suggest a curtailment of their 
powers to dominate the Nation. 

In recent weeks we have seen prelimi- 
nary demonstrations and warnings of 
their power to close down and cut off 
every essential industry and enterprise 
upon which the Nation depends for food, 
fuel, transportation, communications, 
and other necessities of modern life. 

This handful of labor barons by a se- 
ries of short work stoppages, have mere- 
ly served notice in unmistakable fashion 
that with a few dominant labor leaders 
in strategic industries lies the power to 
freeze and starve 140,000,000 of sup- 
posedly free American citizens. 

This statement will be said to be a 
gross exaggeration, but stop and think 
back over the past few weeks. 

With the first blasts of winter came a 
sudden and rather mysterious coal 
strike. The production of fuel for heat 
and power suddenly ceased. Frantic but 
feeble and ineffectual efforts of your 
Government to avert a national catas- 
trophe were utterly ineffective, until, 
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with a magic and majestic wave of the 
hand, the Jord of all the coal miners or- 
dered them to return to work. The 
strike ended as abruptly as it had begun. 

No one man or group of men should 
have the power in a free country to freeze 
the American people. 

Then came a wave of strikes in the 
trucking and bus service throughout the 
Nation, suddenly called under the lead- 
ership of one man. Returning soldiers 
could not get to their homes. Towns iso- 
lated from railway systems began to feel 
the pinch of hunger. Government in- 
tervention and petitions were unavailing 
until the heads of the unions graciously 
and of their free will again permitted the 
commerce of the Nation to flow. 

No one man or group should have the 
power to starve the American people or 
inhibit their freedom of movement. 

Then, not to be outdone, the little dic- 
tator of the automobile industry decreed 
that the American people should have 
no automobiles until that industry agreed 
to accept his communistic demand that 
his subjects be permitted to share the 
profits of the industry on the basis of 
the wealth of the employer, instead of 
on the services performed. The people, 
whose worn-out automobiles after 4 years 
were going to the junk pile by the thou- 
sands, must wait in futile patience upon 
the lordly grace of another dictator. 

No one man or group should have the 
autocratic power to return the American 
people to the “horse and buggy” days. 

And then we suddenly find our tele- 
phones dead and our telegraphic system 
has ceased to operate, and our whole 


point where high executives of the Na- 
tion must plead in pitiful impotence with 
the dictators of these unions to be per- 
mitted to transmit vital official com- 
munications of the utmost importance 
to the Nation. 

While this is going on, your Govern- 
ment is actually being bludgeoned into 
averting the catastrophe of a Nation- 
wide strike in the steel industry by buy- 
ing off the dictators of the steel workers’ 
union with an inflationary rise in the 
price of steel products to the American 
people. 

At the same time, frantic and humili- 
ating efforts are being made by the Gov- 
ernment to avert a Nation-wide strike in 
the meat-packing industry, and it is ac- 
tually proposed to buy off this strike by a 
subsidy to the meat packers to be passed 
on to the union in the form of increased 
wages, and paid out of the sweat and toil 
of 140,000,000 American taxpayers. 

Is it possible that this Government has 
come to such a low estate that it must 
buy off every little group of labor dicta- 
tors who threaten to halt the operation 
of any essential function of our 
economy? The answer lies with the 
Congress. Is a seat in this body so dear 
to any Member that he would sacrifice 
every vestige of freedom and liberty and 
every right of the masses of his people 
to retain the tolerance and support of a 
minority group that is seeking to cut 
away the very foundations of democracy? 

Oh, some will say “well, the air is still 
free.” Oh, no. We still have James 
Caesar Petrillo. 
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Petrillo is the president of the musi- 
cians’ union. He exercises probably the 
most complete dictatorial system of 
peonage over his members of any labor 
union in the country, and through use of 
the boycott system, absolutely and com- 
pletely controls the air waves and what 
programs may go out over the radio, and 
what the American people may listen to 
over the air. Any radio station that dis- 
obeys his command is boycotted and not 
permitted the services of any member of 
the union or any union-made transcrip- 
tion. He can and has defied successfully 
both the Federal Communications Com- 
mission and the President of the United 
States. He issued a decree levying a tax 
on all transcribed music, which requires 
radio stations to pay a fixed sum on each 
transcribed musical record sent out over 
the air. He not only levied the tax, but 
he made it stick, and collects. Of course, 
this is hard to believe, but it is a well- 
known fact. He has prohibited American 
school children bands from giving free 
concerts over the air and he has made 
that stick and enforced it. Under exist- 
ing Federal law, he has actually pro- 
hibited the Army and Navy Bands from 
giving free entertainment to people 
whose taxes pay them. When the Nation 
was celebrating the two hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of George Wash- 
ington, the community in which he lived 
held a celebration on the two hundredth 
birthday of the father of the country. At 
their request, I asked for a section of the 
Army Band to play at this entertainment 
and was astonished to find that the Army 
could not issue the order without consent 
of James Caesar Petrillo. The permis- 
sion was refused and the celebration on 
the birthday of the first Commander in 
Chief of the Army had to be conducted 
without the presence of the Army Band. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield at that 
point? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. 
rather not. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. For a 
very brief observation: That when the 
battleship South Dakota was commis- 
sioned at Philadelphia an attempt to 
have the high-school band of the State 
of South Dakota play at the commis- 
sioning of the ship was objected to by 
James Caesar Petrillo on the same basis. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. There are 
thousands of those instances that come 
to the attention of the Congress, yet we 
sit around here and do nothing. Now, 
what are you going to do about it? It is 
going to go on just like it has gone on 
until the people of this country get so 
thoroughly sick, tired, and disgusted with 
this monkey business that they are going 
to make us do something about it. 

Last Armistice Day, ceremonies were 
held in the city of Fredericksburg near 
the Quantico Marine Base in commemo- 
ration of the heroes who gave their lives 


I would 


_in the First and Second World Wars. 


A request was made that the Marine 
Band be permitted to play at that cere- 
mony in commemoration of their fallen 
comrades. Again the request was sub- 
mitted to James Caesar Petrillo, presi- 
dent of the musicians union, and again it 
was denied. And the memorial services 
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had to proceed without the presence of 
the Marine Band. 

More recently, Petrillo has extended 
his dictatorship over the American peo- 
ple into international fields. He has 
now issued an order prohibiting any 
musical broadcasts to come over the air 
through American radio stations that 
originate in foreign countries. I am in- 
formed upon the most reliable authority 
that the broadcasting companies have 
now been compelled to suspend their 
preparation for the extension of tele- 
vision, because of the dictatorial inter- 
ference of Petrillo with their operations. 

I state these facts in as few and simple 
words as possible, because the mere state- 
ment of facts which cannot be refuted 
and are well known to many people, both 
in and out of Congress, ought to be suf- 
ficient to arouse the Congress to enact 
some definite legislation. All of these 
abuses are permitted, condoned, con- 
nived at, and often abetted by existing 
law enacted by the Congress. The fail- 
ure of Congress to correct this situation 
will, in the public mind, make Congress 
as blameworthy as the Petrillos and oth- 
ers who perpetrate these outrages under 
the shield and protection of laws which 
the Congress itself enacted. 

Oh, say does that star-spangied banner still 
wave 

O’er the land of the free and the home of the 
brave? 

Today the American people can well 
pose that question to themselves and to 
their Congress and to the two great po- 
litical parties that shape our destinies. 
The most fundamental freedom of man 
is the right to work and to earn a living 
for his family—when, where, and how he 
wishes—without dictation, fear, or in- 
terference from any source. That free- 
dom was first enunciated in the Biblical 
injunction, “In the sweat of thy face 
shalt thou eat bread,” and has remained 
the guiding rule of human endeavor 
through all the progress of civilization, 
until the political dictation of organized 
labor challenged the freedom of the in- 
dividual to work and now challenges the 
power of government to enforce that 
right. 

The revolutionary strategy adopted by 
a few dictatorial labor leaders under 
color of rights acquired through legis- 
lation enacted by the Congress has not 
only denied to individuals the right to 
work and feed their families, but now 
denies to the whole American people the 
production and distribution of those 
commodities essential to supply their 
needs for food, clothing, fuel, and neces- 
sary services. Congress, through legis- 
lation that has placed unscrupulous la- 
bor leaders on a pedestal above other 
citizens, has created this Frankenstein 
that threatens now to destroy our econ- 
omy when reconversion to civilian pro- 
duction is a paramount need of all the 
people. 

Will Congress act courageously to cor- 
rect the abuses which have grown up 
under the labor laws it created? Or will 
it cringe and crouch under the tongue- 
lashings and intemperate abuses of such 
blustering, blundering bullies as Philip 
Murray, Walter Reuther, James Caesar 
Petrillo, and the like? 
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The challenge is to Congress to answer 
the question whether America is still the 
“Jand of the free and the home of the 
brave.” After long years of patience 
and appeasement, the President has sent 
to Congress a message urging immediate 
legislation to set up a mild and insipid 
system of mediation and persuasion to 
allay the strikes that threaten the whole 
economy, peace, and comfort of ail the 
people of the United States. He makes 
but one request of organized labor, and 
that is that it cooperate with its Govern- 
ment to the end that workers may be 
permitted to continue to work and feed 
their families and supply essential goods 
to the general public while the Govern- 
ment seeks a solution and settlement of 
labor disputes. Can anyone with a scin- 
tilla of respect for the paramount public 
rights find any fault with that proposal? 

The President specifically asked Con- 
gress to go no further than the Railway 
Labor Act, which has worked successfully 
for 20 years in the interest of labor, em- 
ployers, and the public, and yet this mild 
proposal—and the President of the 
United States who makes it—are at- 
tacked by our labor dictators with as 
much vehemence and intemperance as 
if the President had demanded the re- 
pea! of all protective labor laws. 

These labor dictators who have been 
permitted unrestrained to run rough- 
shod over the rights of the American 
people and to ignore the superior inter- 
ests of the public have the audacity to 
hurl their epithets and vituperation at 
the President of these United States be- 
cause he has the courage to remind them 
that the rights of the whole people are 
superior to the dictates of any minority 
group, even if it bears the brand of 
organized labor. They do not object so 
much to the President’s proposal as to 
the fact that organized Government now 
challenges organized labor. They know 
that their boasted political power is 90 
percent bluff and bluster. They live in 
constant fear that an administration in- 
terested primarily in the welfare of the 
Nation as a whole will call that bluff— 
and when that is done, they know that 
the overwhelming public opinion of the 
country will uphold the President and let 
that approval be known in no uncertain 
terms. 

The President’s proposal goes little fur- 
ther than the War Labor Disputes Act— 
commonly known as the Connally-Smith 
Act—which provides for a cooling-off 
period of 30 days before a strike can be 
lawfully called. It is subject to the same 
specious criticism that it legalizes strikes 
after the 30-day period has expired. The 
same criticism can be leveled with equal 
force against the Railway Labor Act. 

What the American people are looking 
for, hoping for, and expecting is a law 
with enough teeth in it to end lawless, 
revolutionary acts in the conduct of 
strikes and labor disputes. The public 
will not be satisfied with innocuous and 
ineffective legislation that serves only to 
arouse the ire and resentment of the 
labor barons, without accomplishing the 
needed results. 

The President recommends, but Con- 
gress legislates. Will Congress do so 
effectively, or merely give lip service to 
the public need in this time of crisis? 
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In the bill H. R. 4875, which I intro- 
duced the day the President sent his mes- 
sage to Congress, I make definite pro- 
posals for legislation that is not repres- 
sive and will not impair any lawful or 
proper right of organized labor, or inter- 
fere with the collective-bargaining rights 
of wage earners. They are the same pro- 
posals that passed this House by a large 
majority in December 1941. They wiil 
very definitely curtail the pomp and 
power of the few labor dictators who 
fatten upon the continual agitation that 
they constantly foment. I present these 
definite proposals for legislation, and 
will discuss them in detail. 

First. We should include the Presi- 
dent’s recommendation for a provision 
similar to the Railway Labor Act provid- 
ing for mediation and conciliation of la- 
bor disputes, with strikes and lock-outs 
barred during the limited period of ne- 
gotiation. 

Second. There should be a provision 
that would make unions and companies 
equally responsible under any contract 
mutually arrived at through the process 
of collective bargaining. 

Third. There should be provisions to 
protect both workers and companies 
from the violence, intimidation, and 
threats so prevalent and effective in com- 
pelling workers to remain idle against 
their wills. 

Fourth. There should be a rigid prohi- 
bition against sympathy strikes, boy- 
cotts, and jurisdictional strikes. 

Fifth. The term “employee” should be 
defined to exclude the organization into 
unions of supervisory and managerial 
employees of the empldyer to whom he 
looks to carry on the management of the 
business. 

Within these limitations, the right to 
cease work or to strike should be pro- 
tected and the principle of free collective 
bargaining between employer and em- 
ployees should be preserved. 

I realize that these proposals will meet 
with violent objections and lurid expres- 
sions of distaste on the part of those few 
labor leaders who have been led to be- 
lieve that they have a vested ownership 
in the worker and in the fruits of his 
labor. They cannot be brought to agree 
to these proposals, because they will in- 
terfere with the dictatorial control which 
they now exercise over labor, industry, 
Government, and the American people. 

Take the first proposal—that of the 
President for a cooling-off period of 30 
days before a strike. It has been at- 
tacked by the instigators of the General 
Motors strike in terms that charge the 
President with shaking the very founda- 
tions of democracy. It has been called 
“antilabor” on the floor of the House of 
Representatives. Legislators who have 
defended the proposal are branded as 
labor baiters. And yet all the President 
proposed was to adapt the provisions 
of the Railway Labor Act to labor dis- 


putes in industries which are as essen- . 


tial if not more essential to the public 
welfare and convenience as the railway 
transportation system. 

Whatever may be said for or against 
the Railway Labor Act, certainly there 
has been no demand for its repeal or 
amendment, and in 20 years’ operation 
it has served to protect the public against 
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strikes in the railway transportation 
field. Had the President desired to go 
further in paralleling the Railway Labor 
Act he might have well asked for that 
provision which prohibits the closed shop 
and check off in the railway industry. 
The fact in that regard is that the Rail- 
way Brotherhoods have conducted their 
labor relations with such a degree of 
dignity and composure and, also, success 
that they have demonstrated their value 
and usefulness to their membership to 
an extent that it has not been found 
either necessary or desirable to compel 
employees to join a union in order to 
obtain employment. On the contrary, 
employees have sought membership 
voluntarily. 

The bill also prohibits the use of vio- 
lence, intimidation, and threats so 
prevalent and effective under existing 
strike practice. I have never been able 
to understand the arguments of those 
who would deny to any free American 
citizen the right to go to and from his 
lawful place of business without inter- 
ference by violence, threats, and intimi- 
dation. Today when a strike occurs 
mass picket lines are thrown about the 
place of employment. All persons, in- 
cluding the owner of the property, are 
prevented by force from entering or 
leaving the premises. 

The strikers and the union are pro- 
tected by Federal law and all of the rest 
of the American citizens, so far as the 
Federal Government is concerned, are 
left to the mercy of mob violence. Time 
after time, and day after day, people 
seeking entrance to picketed plants are 
mauled and beaten, sometimes unmerci- 
fully; and although the controversy is 
one arising under Federal law and being 
adjudicated by Federal agencies, there 
is not one word of Federal law anywhere 
to give «ny protection to the owners of 
the property, or to the workers them- 
selves who happen to disagree with the 
leadership of their union. It is said that 
the local police authorities should en- 
force the law against assault and bat- 
tery, but that claim is merely an effort 
to evade the realissue. It is well known 
that in many communities local enforce- 
ment authorities are dominated and con- 
trolled by union politicians, and when 
strikes and violence occur the local au- 
thorities remain neutral. If the Federal 
law were amended to provide injunction 
against violence and intimidation, this 
type of lawlessness would immediately 
cease. 

I propose a rigid prohibition against 
sympathy strikes, boycotts, and jurisdic- 
tional strikes. Why should the Govern- 
ment countenance a strike by one union 
that has no grievances against anybody 
of any kind, simply because an entirely 
different union, under an entirely dif- 
ferent employer, and perhaps in an en- 
tirely different community, happens to 
have a labor dispute? 

Why should the Government permit 
the goods manufactured by one set of 
employees to be denied access to the 
markets of the country in interstate com- 
merce simply because some other union 
happens to dislike the employer or the 
union whose members manufactured the 
articles? 

Why should we tolerate a stoppage of 
important and essential production be- 
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cause two unions cannot make up their 
minds which one of them should be per- 
mitted to do certain types of work? 
These are merely a few of the absurdi- 
ties that have grown up under the pres- 
ent laws which Congress has enacted 
and so far has failed to correct. 

The recent coal strike and a number 
of minor strikes have occurred because 
of the effort of the unions to organize 
into their membership the supervisory 
forces of management. It may be a 
little difficult for the public to under- 
stand without explanation why foremen 
should not belong to the same union that 
the other members do. But the whole 
theory of collective bargaining is based 
upon the idea that the union sits on one 
side of the table and the management 
sits on the other side of the table. For 
some time past certain unions have been 
seeking to sit on both sides of the table 
and to assume the prerogatives of man- 
agement. The foremen and supervisory 
forces are a part of the management of 
business. They are as essential to that 
management as the president and other 
members of the executive force. When 
their allegiance becomes divided between 
their duties of management and their 
loyalty to the union, there can no longer 
be the efficient management that is ab- 
solutely essential to the successful opera- 
tion of any enterprise. In all the fleld 
of distressing labor disputes now preva- 
lent there is no principle more important 
or more fundamental to the efficient op- 
eration of industry than that the super- 
vising force of management must remain 
divorced from the domination of the 
employees whose work they supervise. 

The President has urged the Congress 
if it is not in agreement with his pro- 
posals to formulate and enact its own 
proposals for legislation. 

I suggest to you that the obvious and 
sensible thing for this House to do is to 
again pass the same type of legislation 
that we have passed before by an over- 
whelming vote and send it over to the 
doorstep of the other body for such 
action as it may see fit to take. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. 
gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. MAY. May I ask the gentleman 
if he attributes any particular signifi- 
cance to the fact that Mr.. Petrillo’s 
middle name is Caesar? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. It is very 
significant. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. I should like 
to ask the gentleman two questions. 
First, the gentleman, in my opinion, has 
omitted to discuss the position of Gen- 
eral Motors with regard to reconversion 
when it refuses to abide by a decision 
reached by representatives of the 
President. 

The second question—— 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I can answer 
but one question at a time, and I do not 
yield further. 

The decision of the Fact Finding Board 
is that General Motors should just pay 


I yield to the 
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so much money. I guess I am a little 
bit old-fashioned, but I was raised up in 
this country and my ancestors were, and 
we always went out and we bargained for 
what we wished to purchase. If the price 
suited us we dealt, if not we did not. 


If we thought a thing was worth so much, - 


we were willing to pay so much for it. 
If we thought it was not worth so much, 
we were not willing to pay for it. Until 
recent years it never came within the 
philosophy of the type of people I come 
from and it never came within the 
philosophy of the American people that 
some bureaucratic board sitting in 
Washington could tell me how much I 
should be compelled to pay for any serv- 
ice or commodity whether I wanted to 
pay it or not. 

I yield to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. MASON. Is the gentleman from 
Virginia going to have copies of this 
speech and the speech which he made on 
Tuesday printed so that they will be 
available if we want to pay for them for 
circulation even by Republicans? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. A number of 
Members have asked me for copies of the 
speech I made Tuesday and I am having 
some printed. I will be glad to have this 
one printed. 

Mr. MASON. The gentleman will also 
have this one printed? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I will be glad 
to. 

Mr. MASON. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield to the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. The 
gentleman from Virginia mentioned op- 
position on the part of labor to the Presi- 
dent’s proposal. I am sure he has re- 
ceived some telegrams and messages sim- 
ilar to the ones I have received from 
corporations and management at least 
equally violent in their opposition to the 
President’s proposal. Is that not true? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Oh, yes, yes; 
I do not mean to indicate that I am in 
sympathy with the objections of indus- 
try or with the objections of labor neces- 
sarily. I have discussed this matter this 
morning from my own viewpoint and not 
from the standpoint or viewpoint of 
either labor or industry. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. DE LACY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may address 
the House for 5 minutes following the 
special orders previously entered. 

The pro tempore (Mr. 
Foicer). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Washing- 
ton? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that at the conclu- 
sion of the other special orders, espe- 
cially the one just requested, I may be 
permitted to. address the House for 10 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that following the 
special order of the gentleman from 
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Michigan [Mr. Horrman] I may address 
the House for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. VOORHIS of California asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp 
and include a column by Walter Lipp- 
mann bearing on this subject. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. SLAUGHTER! is 
recognized for 20 minutes. 


THE STRIKE SITUATION 


Mr. SLAUGHTER. Mr. Speaker, I do 
not propose to discuss the intolerable 
strike situation which has gripped this 
country for 2 months and which at the 
present time closely approximates a gen- 
eral strike. Within the next few days I 
shall ask for the privilege of making a 
few remarks concerning that subject, 
and relative to legislation which is so 
badly needed. 

Today I wish to call the attention of 
the House to the greatest inflationary 
threat now before the country, which 
arises directly out of the strike situation. 
I refer to the proposal to buy temporary 
industrial peace in the meat-packing 
and steel industry with the people’s 
money, for no matter how it is disguised, 
the plan now offered of raising prices to 
permit wage increases cannot accurately 
and honestly be called by any other 
name. 

Our whole national thinking on the 
labor and business problem has become 
numb and beclouded with the avalanche 
of ill-considered strikes which have 
paralyzed large segments of our indus- 
trial system. Two months ago we were 
shocked and aghast at the proposition 
that we could not make a telephone call 
from Washington to Chicago, but today 
we have become so accustomed to the 
high-handed action of the striking tele- 
phone employees, who have virtually 
stopped our telephone communication 
system, that we haye almost accepted it 
as the order of the day. This strike and 
others has had the effect of diverting 
the country’s attention from the danger 
of the administration's proposed plan of 
buying a little temporary peace and quiet 
with the consumers’ money. 

A Member of Congress, particularly of 
the House, is close to his people. I live 
in a typically American city and if my 
mail from Kansas City, Jackson County 
Mo., is any criterion, there are two things 
that the people are thinking about. The 
first and foremost is strikes. The sec- 
ond is inflation. Unfortunately, to date 
most people have not awakened to the 
fact that these two dangers are inter- 
locking and that their separate and con- 
curring influences can bring us to a de- 
gree of misery unknown in this country. 
This danger should be brought home to 
the American people before it is too late. 

As a Member of Congress I am, and 
have always been, in favor of price con- 
trol. With all his mistakes, Chester 


Bowles has done an outstanding job in 
the most thankless place in the whole 
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Government. He has held the line as 
far as he has been permitted to do so 
and has shown every indication of wish- 
ing to continue that policy. However, 
with all his gocd intentions and his abil- 
ity, Mr. Bowles’ efforts will be totally val- 


ueless if the proposed plan of granting- 


price increases in order to buy temporary 
industrial peace is permitted to go 
through. This policy has not yet gone 
into effect, and my sole purpose in mak- 
ing these remarks is in an attempt to 
point out this inflationary threat with 
the hope that other Members of Congress 
may join in opposing this dangerous 
plan. If the price of steel and the price 
of meat are raised, a spiral of inflation 
will have been touched off that will make 
any extension of the Price Control Act on 
June 30 totally worthless. 

From the time of VJ-day, when dis- 
cussion of wage increases started, most of 
us have held to the old hardheaded, com- 
mon-sense business idea that an increase 
in the cost of production, whether caused 
by increased wages or increased cost of 
raw materials, can only be paid for by the 
ultimate consumer. In some circles at 
one time the novel idea was put forward 
that substantial wage increases could be 
put into effect without raising the price 
of goods, due to increased production and 
improved efficiency. There are cases 
where some wage increases can be put 
into effect with little, if any, increase in 
the cost of the finished product, but they 
are few and far between. Even in these 
limited cases the wage increase must be 
moderate. Now, to all practical intents 
and purposes, this theory has been aban- 
doned even by our unorthodox economic 
thinkers, and everyone is agreed that 
substantial increases in wages can only 
be reflected in the cost of production, 
which means an increase in the cost of 
living. 

It is a matter of little consequence to 
a manufacturer what he pays for wages 
or materials, provided he can pass on his 
costs to the consumer. The people who 
care and who will suffer and who should 
be aware of what will happen are con- 
sumers like you and me—the white-col- 
lar workers—the fixed-income group, in- 
cluding public empleyees such as school 
teachers and persons living on a pension. 
The fixed-income group, in other words. 
Yes; even the union member, whose sal- 
ary gains will be more than offset by the 
increased cost of living, will be hurt by a 
spiraling system of increased prices with 
which his wages will never catch up. 

Today, and I mean literally today, the 
country is faced with two great strike 
threats. One has already hit—the meat 
strike. The other will apparently be 
upon us by Monday next—the steel strike. 
These two strikes are so basic in charac- 
ter that the manner in which they are 
handled will mean the difference between 
a reasonably well-ordered economy and 
an unbridled inflationary debacle. 

Everyone is agreed that these two 
strikes pose a great threat to our recon- 
version program. If the great steel mills 
shut down, it is only a question of time 
until virtually all manufacturing com- 
panies will follow suit. If the meat strike 
is permitted to continue, the storage 
houses and individual ice boxes will be 
stripped of meat by this time next week. 
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However, bad and alarming as are these 
two strike prospects, it will be better to 
face these issues than to buy temporary 
industrial peace by granting general 
price increases to induce the packers and 
steel companies to grant wage increases 
which they cannot and will not make 
under the present price ceilings. That 
is the issue in a nutshell that the admin- 
istration is called upon to meet and which 
must be decided almost within a matter 

f hours. If the decision is made to hike 
the price of steel and meat, the last dam 
and bulwark against inflation will be 
gone and there will be no turning back 
from that disastrous policy. 

In the case of the packers, the effect 
of such a policy will be felt at once if the 
price increase is passed on to the con- 
sumer. If, on the other hand, the Gov- 
ernment attempts the more devious 
method of absorbing the price increase 
by raising the subsidy paid to the meat 
packers, the net result will be the same, 
although it will not be felt and noticed 
as quickly. If the latter course is at- 
tempted, it means that the long arm of 
the Gdvernment will reach deeper and 
deeper into our pockets and take more 
and more funds to pay subsidies to the 
meat producers in order that we may not 
so clearly see the fact that the price of 
meat has risen, and the public debt will 
continue to rise as these subsidy pay- 
ments go on. There is no other possi- 
bility. There is no other answer to the 
proposal of hiking the price of meat to 
buy off the meat strikers. In either 
event, the people pay. 

The proposal to buy off the steel strike 
by raising the price of steel $4 per ton 
in the face of Mr. Bowles’ courageous and 
proper objections is even more alarming. 
If any product in our complicated 
civilization and economy is basic, it is 
steel. It is a product that goes directly 
into almost every manufactured item ex- 
cept food and clothing, and even there it 
is used in large quantities. The $4 
per ton raise t« the manufacturers of 
steel will multiply over and over and over 
again. The manufacturers of automo- 
biles, refrigerators, washing machines, 
bed springs, and pots and pans will find 
their cost of production increased by 
this $4 raise, and in the processing the 
original $4 will be increased to $8 or 
$12 or $16 or perhaps $20 per ton. The 
next step will be that the manufac- 
turers of automobiles and bed springs 
anc pots and pans will come back to 
the Office of Price Administration, if we 
still maintain the then empty gesture 
of price control, for increases. When 
they come, they will either get their in- 
creases or they will refuse to produce, 
and the demand for goods will be such 
that the price will increase and increase. 
Consequently, the cost of living will rise 
again and again and again, and even the 
wage earners in the steel and meat in- 
dustries will find their wage increases are 
hollow and empty, and they, together 
with all other organized workers, will be 
back for more increases. So, I say that 
whatever industrial peace is purchased 
will be temporary in character. There 


can only be one result, for the race be- 
tween wages and the cost of living will 
be on, and the wage earner caught in 
that spiral can never catch up. 
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There is no such thing as a little in- 
flation. It is a question of whole hog or 
nothing. Once the dam is kicked out, 
such as it will be in the steel and meat 
industries, there will be no repairing of 
the damage, for the forces which will 
be released will be so powerful that they 
will destroy our economy and system of 
living, if not the Government itself. 

Every thoughtful person feels that 
wages must remain high after this war. 
After other wars and over a period of 
time the price of wages and commodities 
could and did fall, but then we had no 
national debt of any real proportions. 
This time the national debt is $300,000,- 
000,000, and all of our economic thinking 
is tied and keyed to this fact. The defla- 
tionary idea of cutting wages is unthink- 
able, but wage increases, to be healthy 
for the people who receive such increase 
and for the country as a whole, must be 
confined to those isolated instances 
where an increase is possible through in- 
creased efficiency or accelerated volume 
without substantially raising the price to 
the consumer. 

The general and unprecedented strikes 
that are gripping the Nation are bad. 
Unbridled inflation is worse and even 
more dangerous. The present strike 
danger can be met and conquered with- 
out purchasing a little temporary peace 
with the consumer’s money. The admin- 
istration and the country must meet this 
strike problem the hard way and not by 
embracing the opiate of increased prices. 
Any other plan can only bring destruc- 
tion and untold suffering to every man, 
woman, and child. The administration 
must make the decision within the next 
few days, and the present problem must 
be met head-on and fought out coura- 
geously and with the long-time welfare 
of the country in mind. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SLAUGHTER. I yield. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Will the gen- 
tleman vote for the extension of price 
control? 

Mr. SLAUGHTER. Would I vote to 
extend it? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Yes. 

Mr. SLAUGHTER. Certainly; I will 
vote forit. I have voted for it such times 
as it has been up since I have been a 
Member of the body. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SLAUGHTER. I yield. 

Mr. CHURCH. I wish to commend the 
gentleman for his statement. I am very 
anxious that innocent union men in my 
district, many of whom are writing me 
letters, be not held to blame in any way 
for these strikes, particularly the meat 
strike. 

This is the uniform complaint I am 
getting, and I recited it earlier today: 

We were forced to join the union against 
our will in order to be able to work and we 


are also being called out on strike against our 
will. 


Then one man says further: 


It must be that there is a communistic 
element in the high places along the line 
that is causing these things. Cannot some- 
thing be done? 


Mr. SLAUGHTER. I thank the gen- 
tleman. I want to make one further ob- 
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servation. This morning, during the 
colloquy that was going on when various 
reservations of the right to object were 
made, the gentleman from Washington 
(Mr. SavaceE]—and I am sure it was the 
gentleman from Washington [Mr. Say- 
aGE]—made the statement, and I think I 
quote him correctly, that what the coun- 
try needs is legislation that will bring 
about industrial peace and legislation 
that will not crush labor. That is right. 
No one can disagree with that statement. 
But I may say to the gentleman that, in 
my humble opinion, it is not labor, but 
leaders drunk with power and thirsting 
for power who are crushing labor. At 
least, that is true in my own district, 
which is the one I know most about. For 
instance, let us take the meat-strike 
situation, which can only be settled by 
taking money out of your pocket and 
mine and giving these increases to the 
packers. Disorder has already broken 
out in Kansas City, Mo., and perhaps in 
the district represented by the gentleman 
from Kansas (Mr. Scrivver], just across 
the line. This ill-considered strike that 
is going to strip every ice box in this 
country of meat before the week is out, 
plus the disorder, will do a lot more to 
crush the legitimate aspirations and the 
legitimate program of labor than any 
legislation that could be drafted by the 
most rabid labor baiter the world has 
ever known. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. SLAUGHTER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. MAY. May I say to the gentle- 
man that yesterday at exactly 1 o’clock 
in the afternoon I answered a long-dis- 
tance telephone call from a GI Joe who 
was calling me from Munich, Germany. 
The line was clear. After we had dis- 
cussed for about 24% minutes the ques- 
tion of what Congress is doing about 
demobilization, he propounded a ques- 
tion to me and it was this: “What are 
you doing about strikes and getting back 
to reconversion so we will have jobs when 
we get home?” 

I can give his name, but I will not do 
it. I will simply give his APO number. 
It is APO 340, and he is a citizen of Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SLAUGHTER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Ne . 

Mr. BUFFETT. Does not the gentle- 
man agree that certain radical labor 
leaders are making about the same mis- 
take as certain big business did in the 
twenties? At that time big business had 
tremendous social power but it refused 
to accept the social responsibility that 
went with the power. We find the labor 
oe today are making the same mis- 
ake, 

Mr. SLAUGHTER. Unfortunately, big 
business does not seem to learn many 
lessons. I do not know of any business 
bigger than the labor business. The gen- 
tleman is absolutely right. They are 
following the same policy of ignoring 
public opinion that brought the railroads 
into disrepute, that brought the public 
utilities into disrepute, and that right 
now is bringing the legitimate labor 
movement into disrepute. Ido not think 








it is the rank and file labor dues-paying 
members who are responsible. In my 
humble judgment, this is a fight between 
these big autocrats, such as Mr. Reuther 
and Mr. James Petrillo, and they are re- 
sponsible for the stamp of public dis- 
approval which is being put upon the 
rank and file of the union members, the 
dues-paying members. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SLAUGHTER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Virginia. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. The gentle- 
man from New York asked the gentle- 
man from Missouri whether he was in 
favor of an extension of price control, to 
which the gentleman replied in the 
affirmative. I want to ask the gentleman 
whether he does not agree with me that 
the President’s suggestion is very time- 
ly; that we should not only continue 
price control but that we ought to do it 
now instead of waiting until the last 
minute and leave that uncertainty. 

Mr. SLAUGHTER. I do not think 
there is any question about it. Person- 
ally, so far as I am concerned, as a Mem- 
ber of Congress, I would like to see the 
Committee on Banking and Currency 
hold hearings and get this bill in here in 
plenty of time so that we are not under 
a deadline like we have always been in 
the past. But what good does it do to 
bring in a price-control bill if the admin- 
istration yields in the steel case and in 
the meat case and gives an increase of 
$4 a ton on steel and an increase on meat 
in order to buy off the strikers? Your 
inflation is here, and there is nothing 
you can do about it. It is right along 
that line and right along the line of my 
support of the Price Control Act which 
I have always favored that I have made 
this speech to try to elaborate on the 
dangers facing the country. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SLAUGHTER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. I think the 
gentleman has created an impression 
here that labor is seeking these adjust- 
ments in wages by asking for an increase 
in price. That is definitely not so. In 
the automobile and steel industries, as 
well as the meat industry, labor’s posi- 
tion is that these increases in wages 
should come out of the bloated profits 
that these corporations have made. Cer- 
tainly the gentleman cannot justify Mr. 
Wilson of General Motors earning over 
$8,000 a week. 

Mr. SLAUGHTER. The gentleman 
misunderstood me. I am not talking 
about labor’s proposal right now. It is 
the Government’s proposal to permit 
these increases in order to buy off the 
steel strikers and the meat strikers, and 
I say that in the last analysis, if that 
is done, the wage increases that the steel 
workers get and the meat workers get 
will more than be eaten up in the in- 
creased cost of living. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SLAUGHTER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. The gentleman called 
on the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency a while ago to bring in a new price- 
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control bill for the purpose, as I under- 
stood, of checking inflation. If the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency really 
wants to check inflation, what they 
should do would be to stay within the 
realm of their prerogatives and bring 
out legislation to put a stop to the issu- 
ance of additional Federal Reserve notes. 

Trying to bring price control by pre- 
venting inflation is just like trying to 
fill a barrel by pouring in water at the 
bung hole with both ends of the barrei 
out. 

Mr. SLAUGHTER. To answer the 
gentleman’s question, I think perhaps 
the original mistake was when price con- 
trol first came about, in not being an 
over-all price control over everything, 
including wages. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SLAUGHTER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I suppose the gen- 
tleman knows that over 52,000,000 people 
are working in the United States today, 
and less than 1,000,000 are on strike. 
That is the greatest force that has ever 
worked in America. 

Mr. SLAUGHTER. I have no doubt 
that that is correct, but that will still not 
remedy the situation next week when we 
will not have any meat in our ice boxes. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HALLECK asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an editorial. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include a cablegram. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
on today, following any special orders 
heretofore entered, I may be permitted 
to address the House for 15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. SmItTH] is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 


PEOPLE ARE ENTITLED TO PROTECTION 
AGAINST RISING PRICES AND INFLA- 
TION 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my remarks, and include a copy 
of a resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. ‘Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, it is obvious that this country is in 
the throes of an economic upheaval. 
The demands for higher wages are met 
by demands for higher prices, and a 
vicious circle has started which may lead 
to disaster for low-income groups, the 
salaried class, the older citizens who rely 
on limited incomes for support, and the 
returned veteran. These people do not 
have the advantage of belonging to pres- 
sure blocs and are, therefore, in no po- 
sition to meet the rising costs of today. 
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There can be no doubt, Mr. Speaker, 
that wage increases are to be given along 
the entire business and industrial fronts. 
It follows that prices will increase as a 
result and hit every consumer, even the 
man who gets the raise. In the light of 
this situation it is imperative that this 
Congress give immediate consideration 
to the question of continuance of the 
subsidy program as it is related to foods, 
and especially with reference to dairy 
products, meat, and flour. 

Mr. Speaker, in May of 1945, this body 
passed S. 502 to permit the continuance 
of certain subsidy payments on certain 
commodities and included as a subsidy 
595 million for meat, 100 million for 
butter, and 190 for flour. These are 
known as consumer subsidies and I be- 
lieve that the majority on my side of the 
aisle have condemned this practice most 
vigorously. I did not believe, Mr. 
Speaker, that I would get to the place 
where I would advocate a continuance of 
a subsidy program for my voice has been 
heard on this floor in opposition to it on 
several occasions. I submit, however, 
that conditions have changed. When 
the program was first advanced every- 
body was working and production was at 
& maximum. At that time most con- 
sumer groups had the money to pay the 
grocery bill and there was no justifica- 
tion to pass this burden on to future gen- 
erations. 

Today conditions are changed, Mr. 
Speaker; we are in the midst of recon- 
version; we are going from a wartime to 
a peacetime economy. In the ordinary 
eourse of events production lessens and 
wages decrease. Now we are rapidly ap- 
proaching a situation where production 
has almost ceased and yet prices and 
wages are going up. A spiral of inflation 
is on the way and the payment of sub- 
sidies on the food commodities may re- 
tard that condition and protect millions 
of consumers. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not ask approval of 
this suggestion at this time; I merely ask 
the adoption of a resolution that I in- 
troduced yesterday requesting that the 
Committee on Banking and Currency 
study and report the matter back to the 
House. Time is of the essence as the bill 
passed last May and expires in June of 
this year. Our people are entitled to 
some protection and serious considera- 
tion should be given their needs. 


Resolution 485 


Resolved, That the Committee on Banking 
and Currency of the House, acting as a whole 
or by subcommittee, is authorized and di- 
rected to make a thorough study and in- 
vestigation of the policies and operations of 
the Government in relation to subsidies 
affecting food prices. 

The committee shall report to the House 
(or to the Clerk of the House, if the House 
is not in session) as soon as practicable dur- 
ing the present session the results of its 
investigation, together with such recom- 
mendations as it deems advisable. 

For the purpose of carrying out the pro- 
visions of this resolution the committee, or 
any subcommittee thereof, is authorized to 
sit and act at such times and places within 
the United States, whether or not the House 
is sitting, has recessed, or has adjourned, to 
hold hearings, to require by sudDpena or 
otherwise the attendance of such witnesses 
and the production of such books, papers, 
records, and documents, and to take such 
testimony, as it deems necessary. Subdpenas 
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may be issued over the signature of the 
chairman of the committee or any member 
designated by him, and may be served by 
any person designated by such chairman or 
member. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey (Mr. HAnpD] is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 


ATLANTIC CITY CARES FOR THE 
WOUNDED 


Mr. HAND. Mr. Speaker, on Mon- 
day, January 14, the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Vooruis] made a very 
unfortunate speech on the floor of this 
House. In 1 minute he succeeded in 
grievously wounding the feelings of 70,- 
000 people. 

Words uttered on this floor should not 
be thoughtless words. We cannot always 
be right, but we should speak only after 
reflection and investigation. 

The gentleman himself stated that the 
whole foundation for his talk was a news- 
paper clipping from the Washington 
Daily News, which read as follows: 

Amputees on the boardwalk at Atlantic 
City depress visitors and therefore hurt 
business, civic leaders there feel. Pressure 
has been brought on the War Department 
to close the Thomas M. England General 
Hospital there, which has been an amputa- 
tion center. Civic leaders argue it’s all for 
good of wounded men. 


It is hardly necessary for me to say 
that there was no truth whatever in this 
clipping, and therefore, no merit what- 
ever in the gentleman’s speech. It is 
pure gossip, or should I say impure gos- 
sip, and is a dastardly reflection on 
patriotic people who have contributed 
more than their share to the war effort, 
and who have been in the forefront of 
all humanitarian activities. 

There is certainly no citizen of At- 
lantic City, and I hope, none in Ameri- 
ca, who would not do everything possible 
for the crippled heroes resulting from 
this cruel war. If the author of the 
article, or the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia, knows of a single person in 
Atlantic City who would subscribe to 
the disgusting sentiments expressed in 
the news item, let him be named. There 
is not one. If any proof is necessary, I 
can produce a petizion headed by the 
mayor and commissioners, and signed by 
50,000 people, to keep these men in At- 
lantic City. 

I have just received a telegram from 
a constituent which quotes a part of the 
reply of the mayor of Atlantic City to 
this slander. The telegram follows: 

Congressman VoorHIs’ remarks on the 
floor Monday regarding a Washington 
columnist’s report that some businessmen of 
Atlantic City had brought pressure on the 
War Department to bar Army amputees from 
the boardwalk has done the city of Atlantic 
City and its 60,000 citizens a grave injustice. 
There is nothing further from the truth. I 
have here a copy of Mayor Joseph Altman's 
letter to the Washington Daily News and I 
would like to quote it in part. His letter 
gives the correct picture as we know it. He 
states: “Recently excerpts of your article 
pertaining to Atlantic City’s thoughts as to 
the amputees were sent to me. There is no 
scintilla of truth in the statement contained 
in your newspaper. No civic club, no one 
in the city government, no citizen has ever 
so expressed themselves. Factually the re- 
verse is true. As a city, its people went all 
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out in our war effort and entertainment of 
the men of the military and Navy housed in 
this city during the war. We had here, in 
addition to the hospitals, basic training for 
ground school Air Corps, Coast Guard, redis- 
tribution centers, Air Corps, and Infantry, 
City officials, civic clubs, and individual citi- 
zens were recipients of citations of thanks 
from the commandng officers of these instal- 
lations when they left our town after the 
war. It was only a week or so ago that I 
personally signed a petition which had for 
its purpose the retention of the England 
General Hospital. I am very curious to learn 
the identification of your informant, if you 
care to divulge it. I am likewise requesting 
a retraction of the article along the lines I 
suggest in this letter. I feel you realize that 
it is not a question of personalities but a 
question of a city’s reputation, whose citi- 
zens oversubscribed every bond issue and 
who sent thousands of young men and wom- 
en to service, several hundred of whom gave 
their lives. It is so unfair to this city that I 
wish you would please retract or, at least, 
publish my side of this issue.” 


Mr. Speaker, these things are true of 
my own knowledge. Atlantic City was 
engaged in almost every phase of the 
war effort, and its citizens performed far 
above and beyond the call of duty. 

The gentleman from California said 
in his remarks, “I earnestly hope that 
this report is untrue.” I can assure him 
that it is wholly untrue. I have hereto- 
fore entertained respect for the good 
conscience of the gentleman, and I hope 
he will permit me to keep that respect 
by frankly stating that he was misin- 
formed. 

Atlantic City has been honored in 
helping to care for these men, and it is 
not only willing but anxious to continue 
this sacred duty. 

Mr. Speaker, there is another point 
that I would like to bring up. There are 
presently in this city 109 paraplegic pa- 
tients. That means they are paralyzed. 
No sacrifice has been greater than theirs, 
and they are entitled to every care and 
comfort which this great Nation can give 
them. The Surgeon General has ordered. 
thé discontinuance of England General 
Hospital on March 31, 1946, and it is 
planned to remove these boys from At- 
lantic City. One hundred and one of 
one hundred and nine patients have filed 
a pitiful petition to remain where they 
are comfortably and well cared for. Let 
me quote from a letter received from 
Miss Frances Fedrov, of Vineland, in my 
district, who is a member of a committee 
interested in the plight of these unfor- 
tunate men: 

First of all, let’s get it straightened out 
as to just who or what the paraplegics are. 
These veterans of World War II are the 
wounded who have injured nerve centers and 
are paralyzed. Cord injury patients with 
paraplegia represent one of the most seri- 
ously wounded groups resulting from the 
war. Most of the men are paralyzed from 
the waist down, but in 25 cases out of the 
109 at England General these young men are 
paralyzed from the neck down. Obviously 
they must receive unending care. Many of 
these boys cannot feed themselves. All of 
them suffer terrible pain. Their progress is 
very slow and exceptionally tedious. Lying 
in bed for 8 months or more without moving 
is not an unusual occurrence. 

Atlantic City is a wonderful place for this 
particular type of patient. 

I should like to quote from a petition that 
Was signed by 101 of the paraplegic patients 
on the seventh floor out of a total number of 
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109 patients that was published toward the 
end of December in their own newspaper, 
“We are located in a city 
of 66,000 population, in a hospital that was 
formerly a civilian hotel. This building has 
direct access to a 6-mile long boardwalk with 
sloping ramps that were constructed before 
the onset of this war and offers all patients 
an opportunity to visit restaurants, stores, 
and theaters in the shopping district. The 
large number of hotels and recreational fa- 
cilities on the boardwalk level give further 
sources of divertisment to the patient. All 
patients have expressed the feeling that this 
civilian contact, which we would not have if 
we were located in a hospital a few miles 
distant from any city, has been most bene- 
ficial in our rehabilitation. We have lost our 
fears of self-consciousness by our constant 
mingling with normal citizens. Further- 
more, the constant temperature and weather 
conditions of this city lend itself to outdoor 
activities on our part, and the fact that the 
city is virtually an island at sea level allows 
us to reach all parts of the city without dif- 
ficulty from concrete sidewalks and ramps. 
This city is served by railroad facilites, and 
it is located close to large population centers 
in the East. There are accommodations 
available for our families and relatives for 
frequent visits, and transportation is avail- 
able for us to visit nearby cities of Phila- 
delphia and New York.” 


Mr. Speaker, I am going to ask the Sur- 
geon General, and I am going to ask Gen- 
eral Bradley of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration to grant this plea. If it be neces- 
sary to vacate England General Hospital, 
Atlantic City can still offer the facilities 
that these men plead for. and will con- 
sider their care not a duty, but an honor. 

There is no place on earth which has 
more to offer their convalescence and 
comfort, and no place with citizens whose 
hearts are bigger. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAND. I yield to the gentleman 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. The gentleman from 
New Jersey has pointed out very force- 
fully the danger of a Member of Con- 
gress taking the floor and reading a 
newspaper article which reflects on a 
community or on a Member of Congress 
without first investigating the truth or 
falsity of that article. 

Mr. HAND. I thank the gentleman 
from Mississippi. That is my opinion 
also. , 

Mr. RANKIN. I am glad the gentle- 
man from New Jersey has made this ex- 
planation because I cannot think that 
there are any people in the United States 
who would object to these boys who 
fought for their country enjoying all the 
benefits that their community provides. 

Mr. HAND. I thank the gentleman. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Fot- 
CER). Under previous order of the House, 
the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Regs] 
is recognized for § minutes. 
DEMOBILIZATION OF ARMED FORCES— 

INCREASE PAY FOR ARMY OF OCCUPA- 

TION 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
there has been a great deal of discussion 
in Congress and throughout the country 
with respect to the demobilization of 
men in the armed forces. The plan of 
demobilization has bogged down. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of men in the 
Pacific and in Europe, many who have 
seen combat service, are still waiting to 
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be released. It is the uncertainty of the 


ailure on the part of those in charge of 
our armed forces to tell the people and 
more about their 
plans with respect to the question of 
demobilization. In time of war, it was 
all right and proper that certain infor- 
mation be withheld, but now that the war 
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lem of maintaining armed forces in vari- 
ous parts of the world. 

Mr. Speaker, men who have been serv- 
ing in the war theaters for many months 
feel, and rightly so, that they are entitled 
to be returned at the earliest possible 
date. There should not be any unneces- 
sary delay. If they are being delayed 
for some reason, then it ought to be ex- 
plained to them right on the spot. 

Among reasons given by top-flight offi- 
cials for slow down in demobilization is 
the need of replacements for occupation- 
al forces. It is claimed they are not sure 
that enlistments and reenlistments will 
be sufficient to provide satisfactory oc- 
cupation forces. 

Mr. Speaker, the proper manner for 
solving the problem of occupational 
fcrces is to make enlistments in the 
service more attractive for men who are 
willing to spend time in the armed forces. 
The thing to do is to increase the amount 
of pay for men who enlist in the Regular 
Army and who serve as occupational 
forces in foreign countries. 

If it should be $75 per month in place 
of $50, or even more, it will be a whole 
lot better than to keep men in the army 
of occupation who were given to under- 
stand quite definitely they would have a 
chance to go home immediately after the 
War was over. 

Personally, I do not think we are going 
to need huge armies in Europe or in the 
Pacific, but whatever armed forces are 
required, let the soldiers have substan- 
tial pay and there will be no difficulty in 
securing plenty of men to do the job. 

It will really not cost any more money 
in the long run than is being spent now. 
‘There will not be so many men with de- 
pendents and the armed forces will not 
need to be as big as presently contem- 
plated. Also cut drastically the number 
of high ranking officers. 

You will certainly dispose of the prob- 
lem of dissatisfied and homesick soldiers, 
because those who enlist under this plan 
will understand they are going in for a 
period of 3 or 4 years and will receive 
substantial pay therefor. 

They will not be combat soldiers, of 
course, but men who enlisted to help 
carry out the problem of reconversion, 
redeployment, and settlement among the 
nations of the world. They will have the 
deep satisfaction of knowing that they 
are not only performing an important 
service to their country, but will also be 
taring the places of men who have al- 
ready performed their services and who 
will thereby get to go home at a much 
earlier date, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and insert a state- 
ment by General of the Army Dwight 
Eisenhower, supplementing his remarks 
on demobilization made on last Tues- 
day. I have received an estimate from 
the Government Printing Office’ stating 
that it would require seven and one-half 
pages of the CoNnGRESSIONAL RECORD at 
an estimated cost of $390. I ask unani- 
mous consent, notwithstanding the addi- 
tional cost, that the extension may be 
made. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. FricHan]? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Washington (Mr. De Lacy] 
is recognized for 5 minutes. 


LABOR UNREST 


Mr. DE LACY. Mr. Speaker, we have 
heard a great deal today and have been 
reading considerable in the press lately 
about demands for antilabor legislation. 
There seems to be a feeling that if the 
Congress will only pass a law, somehow 
all the unrest in the country, no matter 
how caused, will subside, and everyone, 
capital and labor, will get along to- 
gether. Of course, this is an illusion. 
Strikes and walk-outs are caused by per- 
fectly straightforward, understandable 
situations, the chief among them being 
that since April of last year there has 
been at least a 28 percent cut in the 
take-home pay of the average worker. 
In some instances, with the hours of 
weekly labor dropping from 48 to 30 
hours, Meaning a staggered workweek. 
the cut has been more than 28 percent, 
running in the neighborhood of 50 per- 
cent. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. DE LACY. I yield for a brief 
question as my time is limited. 

Mr. RICH. The workers’ pay was all 
caused by extra work, being paid for 
overtime during the war, was it not? 

Mr. DE LACY. Not all of it; there was 
upgrading and other factors that entered 
into it. There were also basic wage rate 
increases which, in many instances, 
tended to maintain a higher level of 
wages. 

Mr. RICH. During the war when 
everybody was bending every effort to 
prosecute the war to its successful con- 
clusion men were receiving high wages. 
Does the gentleman believe that those 
men who have a much larger wage scale 
should continue to receive the same 
wages if it is not necessary for the man- 
ufacturer who is now dealing with the 
furnishing of merchandise to civilians, he 
himself being held at the 1941 levels, 
levels which were created by freezing re- 
tail prices but not wages; and those 
prices are not allowed to rise? 

Mr. DELACY. The gentleman has me 
confused. If he asks me if I think wages 
should be cut, my answer is “No.” I 
decline to yield further. 

Mr. RICH. But the manufacturers’ 
prices have all been frozen so that they 
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cannot meet the increased cost of pro- 
duction. 

Mr. DE LACY. I would rather not 
yield further. I have only 5 minutes. 

Mr. RICH. If you increase the cost 
of labor, the manufacturer ought to have 
a price increase which represents the 
fair amount of the increased wazes. 

Mr. DE LACY. We must, of course, 
maintain wage rates in this country or 
we shall have a depression the like of 
which has never been seen. I decline 
to yield further. 

Mr. RICH. The gentleman spoke 
about being fair. I just want the gen- 
tleman to be fair. 

Mr. DE LACY. The thing that is asked 
of us is to try to repress the right of the 
people to seek last resort redress of their 
economic grievances through the strike 
route. We were told this morning by a 
distinguished Member that a few dicta- 
tors were keeping the folks from having 
automobiles and that they were going to 
force us back to the horse-and-buggy 
days. I believe the gentleman was cor- 
rect. A few dictators, economic dictators, 
are trying to force us back into the horse- 
and-buggy era, and the name of one of 
those dictators is the General Motors 
Corporation. I think it is perfectly plain. 
That corporation refused negotiations. 
That corporation refused conciliation. 
That corporation refused arbitration. 
That corporation refused to attend and 
participate in the sessions of the Fact 
Finding Board appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States. That corpo- 
ration is trying to smash labor. It is 
trying to put the gun to OPA to compel 
the Government to raise auto prices. It 
wants to bring about an increase in the 
cost of automobiles to the people of this 
country. That corporation has money 
bags bulging with war profits, and still 
it does not want to help the purchasing 
power of this Nation by passing out some 
of those profits to workers so that they 
in turn can purchase the commodities 
of other manufacturers. . 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Washington 
has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MERROW asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude an editorial from the Carroll Coun- 
ty Independent entitled “More Dicta- 
tion.” 

Mr. LANDIS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Re&corp in regard to 
a petition signed by 30,000 war mothers 
of the United States pertaining to a 
bonus for the veterans of World War II. 

Mr. HALE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include therein an editorial 
from the New York Times of yesterday 
and an article by Mr. Walter Lippmann, 
entitled “The White House Department.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. Horrman] is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 


LABOR 
Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, it was 
through the suffering of our young men 
and women that this war was won; and 
I am wondering if those of us who re- 
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mained at home are not taking the 
wrong attitude. The men and women in 
the service made the sacrifices necessary 
to the winning of this war. Now, many 
of us who remained at home, in business, 
and in jobs in industrial plants, made 
more money than ever before. When 
the fighting was over we found our- 
selves with an enormous public debt. 
Do you not think that it would have been 
well for us here at home, both business- 
men and employees, if we had started 
our campaign of making sacrifices in- 
stead of asking more, all of us taking 
a little less, so as to have made conditions 
better for those who are returning and 
make it possible, perhaps, to reduce the 
national debt? 

Mr. Speaker, as soon as the war is 
over, many seek not only to maintain the 
take-home pay and profits but to increase 
wages and profits. I just do not under- 
stand that attitude of mind on the part 
of those who remained here in safety 
and in comfort—insisting that all of us 
should, now that the war is over, have 
more and, in any event, no less than we 
had while the war was going on. 

There are figures available which show 
that the take-home pay of some of the 
workers in the oil industry, under the 
plan in operation before these strikes, 
gives them more in purchasing power, 
not only in doliars and cents but in pur- 
chasing ability, than they had during the 
war. 

Some of these figures I recall. 
are as follows: 

From an ad of the Texas Co. ! take 
the following: 

3. The Texas Co. offered a 15-percent in- 
crease prior to the strike. That increase 
represents 46 hours of pay for 40 hours of 
work. The employees have been working 48 


hours per weel and receiving pay for 52 
hours 

5. At Port Arthur, Tex., in January 1941, 
the average hourly rate, excluding overtime, 
was 93 cents. Now this figure is $1.2l—an 
increase of 30 percent, but due to overtime 
premium payments the average hourly earn- 
ing now is $1.31—an increase of 40 percent. 

6. In January 1941 the average take-home 
pay on the’basis of a 36-hour week was $33.50 
per week. After applying the company’s of- 
fer of a 15-percent increase and reducing the 
workweek from 48 to 40 hours, the average 
take-home pay would be $55.44 per week— 
an increase in take-home pay of 65 percent 
over January 1941. This compares with an 
increase in the cost of living of approxi- 
mately 30 percent, 


From a page ad of General Motors I 
quote as follows: 

Today, unions in our plants are demanding 
52 hours’ pay for.40 hours’ work. Their de- 
mands, if granted, would result in over 67 
hours’ pay at present base rates for 48 hours 
of work where plants are working on such a 
schedule. 


We all know that the increase in the 
dollar wage may or May not mean some- 
thing other than the opportunity to get 
and spend more money. The real test 
is what the workingman’s dollar will buy 
of the things he must have. 

Let me once more quote from the 
United States News of November 30, 1945: 

Standards of living for this country’s em- 
ployed workers outside of farms have been 
rising steadily since 1933. As the Pictogram 
shows, by 1939 these standards topped the 


They 
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boom year of 1929, and now are higher than 
ever before. 

The figures in the Pictogram represent the 
actual buying power of the average jobhold- 
er—the goods and services he could buy and 
the savings he could make after taking cost of 
living and Federal taxes into account. The 
figures include all wage and salary workers 
and all persons who receive income from 
their own business or profession. 

In 1929, the average income of the 
United States citizen, adjusted for taxes and 
living costs, was $1,331. Actual dollar earn- 
ings in that year were $1,640, but living costs, 
as measured by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
were higher than they were in either 1933 or 
1939. Cost of living in 1929 was 23 percent 
higher than the average in 1939, thereby re- 
ducing real income to $1,331 on the average. 

In 1933, the real income of the average 
United States nonfarm worker had 
to $1,256. The average dollar income in that 
depression year was lower than that—$1,168— 
but the cost of living in that year was only 
93 percent of the 1939 average. 

In 1939, recovery had carried real income 
of the employed population to an average of 
$1,435 per worker. That corresponds to the 
actual dollar earnings of that year, since this 
year is taken as the base year for measuring 
cost of living. Thus, on the eve of war, Amer- 
ican workers on the whole had succeeded 
in raising living standards by approximately 
14 percent above the depression low. 

In 1945, when war ended, the real income 
per worker. was averaging $1,603 a year, 27 
percent above 1933 and almost 12 percent 
above 1939. War brought sharply higher 
taxes, the first time an income of this size 
was taxed, and sharply higher living costs 
(28.9 percent above prewar), but dollar earn- 
ings more than kept pace with this rise. 
Actual dollar earnings of workers this year 
Was averaging $2,346 a year when Japan sur- 
rendered. 

Rising living standards also are reflected in 
the number of United States citizens who are 
able to find jobs. In 1929, for example, the 
working population off farms was 36,177,000 
persons. By 1933, the number of nonfarm 
workers had dropped to 28,081,000, but 6 years 
after again approached the 1929 figure at 
35,759,000. In 1945, civilian employment 
reached its highest point with 44,470,000 per- 
sons at work. 

Total employment, as well as average in- 
come, thus is a measure of United States 
progress. 


“Real” income of average United States 


worker 
Annually 
Dock hes esha $1, 331 
TO etiewkddiewaniieaud Ais ts enkatiieinaien 1, 256 
1900 sch nienctdiimn as decsithedaaeee 1, 435 
9966 2s tiiecndidaniusiinieael he 1, 603 


1 Nonfarm wages, salaries, and payments to 
management after Federal taxes and adjusted 
for cost-of-living changes. 


There has been a whole lot of bunk 
put out about this take-hoiae pay prop- 
osition and even if it were true that 
they are to have less, I say as good pa- 
triotic Americans willing to do their part 
in what follows the war all of us, and I 
mean all, should be willing to take less 
instead of squawking about getting more. 
An increase in wages followed by an 
increase in prices gets us nowhere. 

My proposition, again stated, is this: 
Having remained here at home in 
safety, having neither starved, been shot 
at, bayoneted, forced to bail out of a 
plane over hostile territory, over the sea, 
we have fared fairly well. Should we 
not now, by accepting less, by demand- 
ing less, begin to make some real worth- 
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while contribution toward what so many 

refer to as “the winning of the peace.” 

Mr. Speaker, I am thoroughly familiar 
with the practice of those who brand 
every bit of legislation which comes be- 
fore a committee of this House and which 
is opposed by any one of the labor lead- 
ers as being antilabor. The legislation 
which I have introduced and which I 
have had a chance to support has not 
been antilabor. It has been antilabor- 
political-boss legislation. I am as anxi- 
ous, and no more anxious, to trim, and 
by that you know what I mean, the 
would-be labor dictators and racketeers 
as I am those in the Republican Party 
or any other organization who seek to 
use others for their own selfish end and 
to the detriment of our national welfare. 
I have seen the time in my short life 
when I had to prosecute a minister of 
the gospel; I have seen the time when I 
had to threaten to take out a body war- 
rant against another attorney to force 
repayment of a client’s funds; but the 
fact I diu so is no reason why I should 
be charged with opposing the ministers 
or their teachings or the lawyers, mem- 
bers of the profession to which I be- 
long. 

A LABOR POLICY 

The need of a constructive labor policy 
now seems apparent to practically every- 
one. From the day when the National 
Labor Relations Act—commonly known 
as the Wagner Act—was under consider- 
ation by the Congress, thoughtful, un- 
biased students of legislation were con- 
vinced that it would not—as was its an- 
nounced purpose—lessen the causes of 
labor disputes. 

Experience has demonstrated that 
laws, to be effective, must have back of 
them an enlightened favorable public 
opinion. A favorable public opinion can- 
not be created and, over the years main- 
tained for an unfair legislative enact- 
ment. 

The NLRA was unfair to employers, 
who are usually recognized as a neces- 
sary“part of our economic society, in 
that, while giving special privileges to 
unions and union members, it gave no 
corresponding benefits to employers— 
management—and investors — stock- 
holders. 

It imposed duties and liabilities upon 
employers without requiring any respon- 
sibility or obligations from either unions 
or members of unions. 

It was unjust to non-union employees 
in that under it union employees and 
employers acting together could bar non- 
union men from the right to work, or 
force them to pay tribute in order to 
work. 

It was unjust to employees in that 
while it protected them from coercion 
from employers when attempting to or- 
ganize or bargain collectively, it did not 
protect them from coercion from union 
organizers or officials, or from coercion 
from other sources. To prove this last 
Statement, it is but necessary to recall 
the facts which have been common in 
most jurisdictional disputes and strikes, 
aS well as in many a campaign to or- 
ganize a union or to obtain collective 
bargaining rights. 

Employers have complained bitterly of 
the maladministration of the act by the 
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NLRB. Green, Murray, and Lewis, presi- 
dents of the three major unions, have 
been just as bitter and vigorous in their 
criticism of the NLRB. 

The present widespread disputes and 
strikes seem to have convinced some of 
labor’s champions—of what some of us 
have long known and earnestly advo- 
cated, that is, that the National Labor 
Relations Act must be amended if the 
Nation is to be saved from civil strife, 
economic disaster. Over the years some 
of the Members of Congress—and it has 
been my lot to be one of them—have 
vigorously and persistently insisted that 
unless certain basic amendments were 
adopted we would eventually be con- 
fronted by labor dictators, labor poli- 
ticians, who, acting within the law as it 
Stands, would, through their political 
and economic power, bring about infia- 
tion, strangle production, and disrupt 
the Nation’s business. That day is now 
here. Proof of that fact is found in the 
utterances of Donald Richberg who, as 
a Government official in the early New 
Deal years and later as an attorney, has 
for years been the champion of the 
unions, union leaders, and union poli- 
ticians, advocating their theories, sup- 
porting their acts. Mr. Richberg, as 
attorney for the unions, has frequently 
given them some good advice. That 
advice was just as frequently disre- 
garded. Apparently, now seeing clearly 
the apparent results of that policy, he 
has the courage to warn the unions 
which he has so warmly defended, in a 
recent New York speech, in which among 
other things he said—I ask the gentle- 
man from California {[Mr. De Lacy] and 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
BYEMILLER] if they agree with this state- 
ment: 

Labor leaders are generally suffering from 
the delusions of rapidly swollen authority 
gained by political influence, by a special 
immunity from legal restraints, and by the 
command of organized force and violence 
which a sympathetic public permitted them 
to acquire and exercise in the days when 
unorganized, helpless wage earners were the 
common victims of injustice. 


I ask the gentleman from California, 
does he agree with that statement? 

Mr. DE LACY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, HOFFMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man, 

Mr. DE LACY. Much as I appreciate 
being referred to as the gentleman from 
California, may I tell the gentleman that 
I come from the State of Washington. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Does the gentleman 
agree with that statement? 

Mr. DELACY. You make your speech. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, you 
know, you just cannot nail those, who 
here on the floor speak for labor, down to 
a specific proposition? You cannot get 
an answer to a fair question out of those 
who so often assume they alone speak 
for labor. Let me ask them about this, 
referring to these labor leaders: 
their hostility to impartial government. 
They feel they are still entitled to an unfair 
deal. 


Do you endorse that? 


With shortsighted selfishness, they are 
trying to create an economic system in which 
all wage earners would be compelled to join 
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unions and to accept the fixation of wages 
and jobs under the monopoly control of labor 
politicians. Their success woulc end a free, 
competitive economy and produce some form 
of state socialism as the inevitable outgrowth 
of the labor dictatorship which they are seek- 
ing to establish. 


I say to the gentleman from Wisconsin 
[Mr. BreMILLER], do you agree with that? 
Is that what they are after? The gen- 
tleman declines to answer. I do not as- 
sume that by his silence he gives consent. 
I ask him if he agrees to this statement. 

The gentlemen, though present, re- 
main silent. 

As free people we can.nd more permit or- 
ganized labor to dictate terms to manage- 
ment and to regulate management than we 
could permit management to dictate terms 
to labor and to regulate labor organizations. 

The spectacle of several hundred thousand 
men launching an industrial war today 
should warn us that tomorrow several mil- 
lion may deliberately paralyze the Nation's 
energies. When an irresponsible labor boss 
today can stop the fuel, transportation, 
phone, and telegraph services of great cities, 
we should realize that tomorrow the entire 
Nation may be denied the necessities of life. 


I ask the gentleman who just preceded 
me here and the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr, BreMILLER] who assume to 
speak for organized labor and organized 
leaders, do you agree that that is the 
situation today? 

Let me continue to read: 

The spectacie of a labor bloc in Congress 
today cringing under the whips of labor lob- 
byists should warn us that tomorrow a ma- 
jority of the Congress may be whipped into 
line to pass laws to establish a labor domi- 
nation—and that subservient administrators 
and courts may be forcing the freemen of 
America again to revolt against such a ty- 
rannical government and again to fighs for 
their liberties. 


I quote those statements. If I meade 
those statements here, if the gentleman 
from Virginia {[Mr. SmiTH] made those 
statements, or if any other Member of 
the House made those statements, he 
would be branded as antilabor, as want- 
ing to enslave the worker. But the state- 
ments that I have read were those which 
came from Donald Richberg—let me re- 
peat for the sake of emphasis—an early 
official in the New Deal, for years an ad- 
vocate, the attorney of the unions, and 
of the union leaders. But the situation 
today so stinks to high heaven, it is so 
dangerous, that Donald Richberg, labor’s 
champion, when it needed a champion, 
today condemns them. As the gentle- 
man from Virginia said earlier in the 
day, we have not the courage here in the 
House to do one single thing about it. 

Those of us who have seen the storm 
clouds gathering, who have recognized 
the condition toward which we were 
drifting, have repeatedly, over the years 
on the floor of the House and else- 
where, pointed out the unfair provisions 
of the NLRA, the unjust acts of the 
NLRB, the arbitrariness, the arrogance, 
and the assumption of dictatorship by 
labor leaders, and suggested appropriate 
amendments. For our attempts to rem- 
edy the situation, which we did by of- 
fering appropriate amendments, labor 
leaders and their friends, and more than 
one publication, rewarded us by false 
charges of being labor baiters seeking to 
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enslave the worker, intent only upon 
serving the interests of the employer. 

Perhaps, now that Mr. Richberg, la- 

bor’s champion, admits the need for con- 
structive legislation, now that millions of 
people have been and, if the strikes con- 
tinue, will be not only inconvenienced 
but seriously injured, their protests may, 
in volume and in intensity, drown out 
the whip-like command of the labor lob- 
byists here in Washington, and induce 
he people’s representatives in Congress 
assembled to give the country equitable 
legislation which will protect the man 
who wants to work, the man who creates 
and maintains the job, and, more im- 
portant, the average citizen. 

Earlier in the week there was offered 
by me a bill which, if adopted and fairly 
enforced, will go a long, long way toward 
settling labor disputes, lessening the 
number and the intensity of strikes in 
those industries which supply vital trans- 
portation, communication, light, heat, 
power, and water services to the people 
of the country. If the leadership of 
either side of the House will get back 
of that or of a similar bill, the country 
will have at least a partial remedy—and 
I think, a complete one—for the disputes 
and strikes which tie up the service ren- 
dered by public utilities. Let me beseech 
the House to support such legislation. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. BIEMILLER] is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, when 
I entered the Chamber this afternoon I 
had no intention of engaging in contro- 
versy with other Members of this House. 
Furthermore, I do not intend this after- 
noon to even presume to make a full- 
dress speech on the labor question. I 
do intend to make such a speech some 
time during the next 10 days or 2 weeks. 
But certain remarks have been made on 
the fioor this afternoon that lead me to 
take the rostrum for a short period. 

First of all I want to take up one of the 
points raised by the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia in his speech. The gentleman from 
Virginia proceeded to castigate the Com- 
mittee on Labor for holding up bills. Any 
Member of this House is, of course, en- 
titled to his own opinion whether or not 
the committee is holding up bills. But 
I do want to make one point to the mem- 
bership of this House. It seems to me 
that it comes with ill grace from a Mem- 
ber of the Committee on Rules to talk 
about holding up a bill when the Fair 
Employment Practice Committee bill, 
which was passed out by the Committee 
on Labor many, many months ago, is still 
languishing in the refrigerator of the 
Committee on Rules. It certainly has 
been placed on ice. 

fr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BIEMILLER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Is not the gentleman 
a member of the Committee on Labor? 

Mr. BIEMILLER. No, I am not. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I thought the gentle- 
man was. 

Mr. BIEMILLER. No. Iam a member 
of the Committee on Naval Affairs. Iam 
not a member of the Committee on 
Labor. After all, the gentleman is a 
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member of the Committee on Labor. He 
has not seen me around any meetings, 
has he? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. No, but I have not 
seen many other New Dealers around 
there, either. 

Mr. BIEMILLER. In my humble 
opinion, the Committee on Labor is 
showing good sense in not precipitously 
rushing out a labor bill. First of all, I 
think we ought to recognize the fact that 
you cannot settle the problem of strikes 
by legislation. Particularly you cannot 
settle it by any kind of respressive legis- 
lation which is designed to curtail the 
rights of labor. Other countries have 
tried to curtail labor’s rights by legisla- 
tion. Australia, for example, has had a 
law for a great Many years establishing 
compulsory arbitration, a law making it 
illegal to strike, but have strikes been 
stopped in Australia? Of course they 
have not, because any group of human 
beings who feel they have an economic 
injustice and feel that their employers 
refuse to deal fairly with that injustice, 
refuse to sit down and thrash out a good 
sound bargain, those workers will strike. 
That has been true from the beginning 
of history and it will continue to be true. 

There has been one country in mod- 
ern times in which strikes have been 
forbidden and the rights of labor have 
been curtailed, and you know wiere it 
happened. It was Germany under Hit- 
ler. I think those of you who have been 
lending your ears to the siren songs of 
the labor haters »f this country who 
have been trying to get the Members of 
Congress, the majority of whom I think 
are fair-minded men, to listen to their 
cry of hate against labor unions, had 
better do a little studying of the pattern 
that worked out in Germany. The first 
move Hitler made was against the labor 
organizations in that country. First he 
repressed their rights and then he 
knocked them out of existence altogeth- 
er. The result was that the main 
strength of the democratic forces, the 
core of the group that could have fought 
fascism, was wiped out. Once Hitler took 
care of the labor organizations of Ger- 
many he proceeded to attack vommerce 
and industry in that country, until he 
finally got to the point where nothing 
meant anything in Germany except the 
Nazi Party and its satellites. 

I warn you that that is the kind of 
path certain people in this country 
would like to have you pursue. You had 
better think a long time before vou at- 
tack the Committee on Labor or any 
other committee of this Congress and 
ask them to bring in measures destroy- 
ing labor’s basic rights, and particularly 
any attack upon the basic right to strike. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tieman yield? 

Mr. BIEMILLER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman frou Pennsylvania. 

Mr. RICH. I do not disagree with the 
gentleman in that respect. I think la- 
bor has the right to strike. But I want 
to ask the gentleman this question. I 
know it is the duty of Members of Con- 
gress to try to be fair. I think we all 
ought to be fair. We ought to give every- 
body an equal right in all laws that are 
passed. Does the gentleman believe the 
laws we have now, the Wagner Act, for 
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instance, which gives labor certain 
rights, should not give the same rights to 
the man who gives employment that it 
gives to the man who is employed? 

Mr. BIEMILLER. Iam coming to just 
that point. I am glad the gentleman 
raised the question. I will proceed to 
answer it in some detail. 

Mr. RICH. It could be answered yes 
or no. 

Mr. BIEMILLER. No; there is a long 
answer. 

Mr: RICH. Certainly it could. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BIEMILLER. I shall not yield 
further until I answer this question. 

I was coming to the question of the 
Waener Labor Act. First of all, let us 
go back for a moment and remember 
why the Wagner Labor Act. was passed. 
That act was passed because for many, 
many years in this country while em- 
ployees technically had the right to or- 
ganize and technically had the right to 
use all legitimate economic weapons in 
their fight to obtain higher wages and 
better working conditions, there was 
nothing on the statute books of the 
United States or of any of the States 
which prevented employers from inter- 
fering with the internal affairs of unions. 
Over and over and over again in the long 
labor history of this country unions 
would be formed and employers would 
come in and smash them. Also there 
was nothing that forced an employer to 
recognize the rights of labor. Employers 
used to stand aloof, they would refuse to 
bargain, just as they are doing today. 
That happened over a long period of 
time, until finally the people of the 
United States agreed that labor should 
have certain basic rights guaranteed to 
it, the right to organize and the right to 
bargain collectively, and conversely that 
the employer should not have the rignt 
to interfere with the internal affairs of a 
labor organization, and that employers 
had a definite responsibility to bargain 
collectively with their employees. © 

That is basically what the Wagner 
Labor Act provides. That is the essence 
of the Wagner Labor Act. It set up cer- 
tain things that the employer could not 
do, which they had been doing in the 
past, to interfere with labor organiza- 
tions. It wiped out the company unions, 
the Charlie McCarthy unions, which we 
had for so many years, where the em- 
ployers simply talkec to themselves 
across the bargaining table. I hope that 
day is gone forever. I hope we have 
firmly established the fact that collective 
bargaining will continue to be a funda- 
mental part of American life; that labor 
unions are a basic factor in American 
life, and that they and the employers 
have now reached approximately a basis 
of equality as they face each other across 
the conference table. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BIEMILLER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Conceding the right 
of employees to strike in every industry 
except in those services which are fur- 
nishing the public, such as communica- 
tions, food, light, power, and water, con- 
ceding that, does the gentleman think 
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that those who strike in industry, as they 
have a right to do, should also have the 
right to keep others, who want to work 
from their jobs, by force or by mass picket 
lines? 

Mr. BIEMILLER. The question of 
force and violence is an old favorite of 
the gentleman from Michigan. He 
knows that no man in his right mind 
favors force and violence. 

Mr. HOFFMAN, If the gentleman will 
yield, I am asking you if you do not know 
and if you have not noticed pictures in 
the papers which show that picket lines, 
by blocking entrances to factory gates, 
do, by force, by mass picket lines, keep 
workers from going in? 

Mr. BIEMILLER. What I know is 
this: I know that when an economic sit- 
uation has become grave and the em- 
ployees feel that the employer is refusing 
to even sit down and justly consider their 
demands, passions get awfully hot. 
When workers are forced to the extreme 
of a strike, which none of them wants to 
do—no worker likes to strike, it is no 
pleasant pastime, it is a tough deal for 
everybody concerned—but when work- 
ers are foreed to strike by an employer, 
they are going to see to it that no one 
else gets their jobs. His job is the closest 
thing to a property right that most work- 
ers have in this world. He believes he 
has a right in that job, and the Wagner 
Act establishes the fact that the striker 
is still considered as an employee. One 
court decision after another has defin- 
itely maintained that such is the basic 
law of the land. The Supreme Court has 
settled the issue by declaring that a strik- 
ing worker is still an employee and is al- 
ways to be considered as an employee of 
the struck firm. 

I will be gled at a later date to debate 
this entire issue on the floor of this House 
with the gentleman from Michigan, but 
I am not yielding any further today. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
have-3 additional minutes to answer a 
very simple and clear question which I 
asked him. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
|\Mr. Bremitzer} has expired. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, if there are 
no other special orders, I ask unanimous 
consent that I may speak for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pre tempore. There 
are other special orders. 

The gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
MILLER] is reeognized. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, this Congress in the next few 
weeks will have considerable discussion 
upon the various pros and cons of labor. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield for a question? 

= MILLER of Nebraska. Yes; I 
yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I wonder if you will 
endeavor to learn whether the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin {Mr. Bremt.uer}, 
who just preceded you, and the gentle- 
man from Washington [Mr. De Lacy] up- 
hold the right of strikers, by mass picket 
wal to prevent other men going to 
work, 

; Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. The gen- 
Ucman knows that some organized-labor 
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leaders do just that with their racketeer- 
ing methods. 


Mr. HOFFMAN. But I am anxious to 
learn whether the gentleman from Wis- 
consin {[Mr. BremMiILLer] and the other 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I think 
the gentleman from Wisconsin (Mr. Bir- 
MILLER] should take about 30 minutes 
under a special order at some other time 
to answer that question. 

After visiting for 2 weeks in my district 
in Nebraska, I come back, thoroughly 
convinced that the public is greatly con- 
cerned about labor-management difficul- 
ties. The public is mad. They are not 
necessarily antilabor, but they are cer- 
tainly antistrikes. It strikes continue 
to go on, they will become definitely 
antilabor. 

Mr. Speaker, I am convinced that cer- 
tain labor legislation is needed to cor- 
rect some of the inequities which now ex- 
ist in the so-called Wagner labor law. 
This labor law, in my opinion, permits 
the racketeers of labor to commit acts 
which if committed by industry would 
be considered a violation of the law and 
industry would be subject to penalties. I 
believe what is sauce for the goose should 
be sauce for the gander. We needed 
labor laws to protect labor, because there 
was a time when industry was taking an 
unfair advantage of the laboring man. 
It seems to me that the time has now 
arrived when labor and its leaders are 
taking an unfair advantage, not only of 
industry, but of the public. In every 
strike, there are three parties involved. 
The employer, the employee, and the 
public. It is the public which frequently 
gets hurt in the brawls between labor 
and in the strikes. I would like to sug- 
gest the principles of the following legis- 
lation which I believe to be fundamental 
and should help to remedy many of the 
problems which now exist. I believe we 
need: 

First. Legislation to make labor and 
industry responsible for its contracts. 
This should prevent the many small 
wildcat strikes. 

Second. Legislation to prevent juris- 
dictional strikes between unions. 

Third. Legislation providing for a 
cooling-off period. In my opinion, when 
collective bargaining fails there should 
he a conciliator who would try to adjust 
differences between labor and industry 
and if this fails, the controversy should 
be referred to a judicial court. I would 
suggest putting the names of the Federal 
judges in a hat, drawing out three names 
and letting them adjudicate the differ- 
ences between labor and industry. I 
would do this particularly as it relates to 
public utilities, transportation and com- 
munication. I believe the court’s find- 
ings should be final and both labor indus- 
try should be made to abide by these 
findings, subject to penalty for noncom- 
pliance. 

Mr. Speaker, in my opinion, the closed 
shop is wrong. I believe the maintenance 
of membership and the check-cff system, 
which is imposed upon industry is wrong. 
That, however, seems to be a policy of 
this administration and perhaps cannot 
be changed at this time. I believe in the 
right to strike, but I also believe in the 
right to work. I believe we should have 
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collective bargaining. Labor should be 
protected, but also industry and the 
public, particularly, needs protection. It 
seems to me that it is wrong for one man 
te have so much power that he can, by 
the wave of his hand, call thousands of 
men out on strike. Many of these men 
do not want to strike. They have fami- 
lies. They need their pay check. They 
want to work. 

I believe also there should be some 
definition of picketing. The State of 
Nebraska has a picketing law, and it 
works. It is certainly wrong when 
unions, through violence, force, and me- 
chanical methods, can prevent an em- 
ployer from entering his own place of 
business. I am just as certain as can 
be that unless labor assists in getting 
some sound, constructive labor legisla- 
tion, that sooner or later this Congress 
will be forced to adopt legislation which 
may not be satisfactory to either labor 
or industry. 

Mr. SAVAGE. Mr. Speaker, will the 


gentleman yield at that point? 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I yield. 

Mr.SAVAGE. I just wanted to ask the 
gentleman if the Nebraska law against 
the picket line also provides that the 
employer cannot hire a new crew while 
the workers are on strike? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I am not 
sure as to that. We passed that law back 
in 1927, and it is working. There is no 
picketing going on in Nebraska. I cite 
an example of the truck strike in Ne- 
braska. On December 12 there were 500 
carloads of freight tied up in Omaha, 
Nebr. This was freight which the mer- 
chants of many towns of Nebraska and 
Iowa wanted for their Christmas trade. 
The freight contained much that the 
citizens of the State needed badly. The 
truck drivers of Nebraska, in an actual 
vote, voted not to strike, and yet one 
Daniel Tobin, president of the team- 
sters’ union in New York City, had with- 
in his power to say to all the truck 
drivers of 12 Midwestern States that you 
shall not work. If those men went back 
to work, it meant loss of their jobs if and 
when this strike was settled. 

I now yield to the gentleman from 
California. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. In all kindness I 
must say to the gentleman that I be- 
lieve he would belong to a union if he 
were a laboring man, because I under- 
stand he is a member of the American 
Medica? Association; and if that is not 
one of the tightest. combines or groups 
ever organized, then I do not know what 
it is. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I thank the 
gentleman very much. 

Mr. HOPFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I happen to be an 
attorney, and I am a union man be- 
cause in Michigan a lawyer cannot prac- 
tice law until he pays $5 a year union 
dues. Now, I do not like it, and I object 
to it. It is not because I have to pay the 
$5, but I am opposed to it on principle. 

I wish the gentleman from Nebraska 
would ask the gentleman from Washing- 
ton [Mr. De Lacy] and the gentleman 
from Wisconsin {[Mr. Bremer} whether 
they are back of this theory that because 
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the men have a right, as they say a prop- 
erty right, in a job they should be per- 
mitted to hold up the shipment of food 
that the gentleman referred to in the 
West and cut off the meat supply of the 
city of Washington and other places? 
I wish you would get that out of them. 
I would like to have them get on the 
record. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. That would 
be an impossible task, I may say to the 
gentleman. He has been trying to do 
that and I as a member of another pro- 
fession would not be any more success- 
ful. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Belonging to a pro- 
fession which fights to the last ditch for 
a man’s life and for his health, I know 
of no reason why the gentleman should 
abandon this effort to get two gentlemen 
to answer that question. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I am sure 
they are in the same boat as the Labor 
Department, prolabor—they are biased. 
The Labor Department should represent 
the public but their personnel are all 
prolabor—we need legislation and now. 


REQUEST TO ADJOURN OVER 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, ear- 
lier today I submitted a unanimous con- 
sent request to the effect that when the 
House adjourns today it adjourn to meet 
on Monday next. At this time I should 
like to renew that unanimous consent 
request. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alabama? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, there are two 
more full days in this week. In view of 
the statement of President Truman that 
we ought to get at this legislation, in 
view of the faci that long ago we sent 
over to the other body an antiracketeer- 
ing bill which that body has not aeted 
on as yet, I do not want the House to go 
on a sit-down strike. So I think I will 
object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
men from Alabama? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to say that Iam doing this because I am 
supporting the President’s position that 
this House ought to take action on some 
of this legislation. I object. 


ELECTION TO COMMITTEE 


Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Speaker, I offer a resolution, which 
I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 488 


Resolved, That AucusTringe B. KELLEY be, 
and he is hereby, elected chairman of the 
standing committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives on Invalid Pensions. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 2 o’clock and 21 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Friday, 
January 18, 1946, at 12 o’clock noon. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—HOUSE 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 
COMMERCE 

There will be a meeting of the Secu- 
rities Subcommittee of the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce at 
2 o’clock p. m. Friday, January 18, 1946. 
Business to be considered: Resume hear- 
ing in the study of operations pursuant 
to the Public Utility Holding Company 
Act of 1935, to hear representatives of 
the holding-company segment of the 
industry. 

COMMITTEE ON THE CENSUS 


The Committee on the Census will hold 
hearings on H. R. 4781 on Thursday and 
Friday mornings, January 24 and 25, 
1946, at 10 o’clock a. m. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


942. A letter from the Administrator, Sur- 


plus Property Administration, transmitting 


a report on synthetic rubber plants and 
facilities; to the Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments. 

943. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
War, transmitting a report concerning the 
number of enlisted men on active duty in 
the Regular Army as of December 31, 1945, 
who have been enlisted or reenlisted on or 
after June 1, 1945; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

944. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting a report on 
records proposed for disposal by various Gov- 
ernment agencies; to the Committee on the 
Disposition of Executive Papers. 

945. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting the 
report of the Comptroller General of the 
United States of the work of the General 
Accounting Office for the fiscal year 1945; to 
the Committee on Expenditures in the Exec- 
utive Departments. 

946. A letter from the Acting Secretary, 
Department of Agriculture, transmitting a 
draft of a proposed joint resolution, to amend 
section 3 of the act of April 12, 1945, by 
extending the authorization to pay subsidies 
to include commodities of the 1946 crop; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

947. A letter from the Administrator, Sur- 
plus Property Administration, transmitting a 
report on aviation gasoline planis and facili- 
ties; to the Committee on Expenditures in 
the Executive Departments. 

948. A letter from, the Secietary of the 
Treasury, transmitting a report showing re- 
funds of internal revenue in excess of $500 
made by the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1945, 
on account of taxes illegally or erroneously 
collected; to the Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments. 

949. A letter from the Assistant Secretary, 
Department of Agriculture, transmitting a 
copy of the Annual Report of the Federal 
Surplus Commodities Corporation for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1949; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

950. A letter irom the Comptroller General 
of the United States, transmitting a report of 
officers and administrative offices delinquent 
in rendering or transmitting accounts, and 
officers delinquent in payment of final bal- 
ances, for the fiscal year 1945; to the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive De- 
partments. 

951. A letter from the Acting Postmaster 
General, transmitting, in compliance with 
the provisions of the act of July 28, 1916, a re- 
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port of all cases where special contracts are 
made with railroad companies for the trans- 
portation of the mails, and the terms and 
reasons therefor; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

952. A letter from the Administrator, Feqd- 
eral Security Agency, transmitting the An- 
nual Report of the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration for the fiscal year 1945; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

953. A letter from the Chairman, Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, transmitting, 
in compliance with the provisions of section 
19a of the Interstate Commerce Ac copies 
of final valuations of properties of carriers 
subject to the act; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

954. A letter from the Chairman, Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, transmitting 
the Fifty-ninth Annual Report of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

955. A letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary, Department of Agriculture, transmit- 
ting the annual report on the receipts, ex- 
penditures, and results of cooperative agri- 
cultural extension work for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1945; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

956. A letter from the Administrator, Fed- 
eral Security Agency, transmitting the An- 
nual Report of St. Elizabeths Hospital for 
the fiscal year 1945; tc the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

957. A letter from the Administrator, Fed- 
eral Security Agency, transmitting the An- 
nual Report of the American Printing House 
for the Blind, Columbia Institution for the 
Deaf, Howard University, Office of Commu- 
nity War Services, and Committee on Physi- 
cal Fitness for the fiscal year 1945; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

958. A letter from the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs, transmitting a report of 
activities of the Veterans’ Administration as 
of June 30, 1945; to the Committee on World 
War. Veterans’ Legislation. 

959. A letter from the president, Gorgas 
Memorial Institute of Tropical and Preven- 
tive Medicine, Inc., transmitting the Arnual 
Report of the Georgas Memorial Laboratory 
for the fiscal year 1945 (H. Doc. No. 396); to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs; and or- 
dered to be printed. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. VINSON: Committee on Naval Affairs. 
S. 1545. An act to amend article 38 of the 
Articles for the Government of the Navy; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1473). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. COLE of New York: Committee on 
Naval Affairs. House Joint Resolution 300 
Joiht resolution to authorize the President 
to appoint Rear Adm. Earle W. Mills, United 
States Navy, to the office of Chairman and 
member of the United States Maritime Com- 
mission and Administrator of the War Ship- 
ping Administration without affecting his 
naval status and perquisites; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1474). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. MADDEN: Committee on Naval Affairs. 
H. R. 4886. A bill to provide for payment of 
travel allowances and transportation, and 
for transportation of dependents and ship- 
ment of household effects, of members of the 
naval forces upon separation from active 
service, and for other purposes; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1475). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 
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PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. CANNON of Missouri: 

H.R. 5158. A bill reducing certain appro- 
priations and contract authorizations avail- 
able for the fiscal year 1946, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

By Mr. ELSAESSER: 

H. 8. 5159. A bill to authorize the payment 
of premiums on national service life insur- 
ance and United States Government life in- 
surance at United States post offices; to the 
Committee on World War Veterans’ Legisla- 
tion. 

By Mr. LANDIS: 

H.R.5160. A bill to provide additional 
compensation for veterans of World War II, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PETERSON of Florida: 

H.R. 5161. A bill to authorize certain ad- 
ministrative expenditures incident to the 
conservation of the public lands, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Public Lands. 

By Mr. PRICE of Illinois: 

H. R. 5162. A bill to promote the safety of 
employees and travelers upon railroads, and 
to protect the public by requiring certain 
common carriers by railroad to install and 
maintain communications systems, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ROGERS of Florida: 

H.R. 5163. A bill with respect to the filing 
of claims of the United States based upon 
debts of deceased persons; to the Committee 
on Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments. 

By Mr. MANASCO: 

H.R. 5164. A bill to amend the Surplus 
Property Act of 1944 to designate the De- 
partment of State as the disposal agency for 
surplus property outside the continental 
United States, its Territories, and posses- 
sions; to the Committee on Expenditures in 
the Executive Departments. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. HALE: 

H.R. 5165. A bill for the relief of Efsta- 
thios Georgas; to the Committee on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. PETERSON of Florida: 

H.R. 5166. A bill for the relief of Raphael 

Elder; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. PRICE of Illinois: 

H. R. 5167. A bill for the relief of the estate 
of Mrs. Minerva C. Davis; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

By Mr. REECE of Tennessee: 

H.R.5168. A bill yranting a pension to 
Oscar O. Cox; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. REECE of Tenressee (by re- 
quest): 

H.R. 5169. A bill for the relief of Ira Ellis 
Veal; to the Committee on War Claims. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


1461. By Mr. HAYS: Petition of J. H. Raney 
and 115 others of Mayflower, Ark.; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

1462. By Mr. KEARNEY: Petition contain- 
ing the signatures of 157 citizens of the Thir- 
ty-first Congressional District, State of New 
York, advocating the enactment by the Con- 
gress of the original full-employment bill; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
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1463. By Mr. LANDIS: Petition of 30,000 
war mothers of the United States, pertaining 
to a bonus for veterans of World War II; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

1464. By Mr. WELCH: Resolution No. 5194 
of the Board of Supervisors of the City and 
County of San Prancisco, urging reconsidera- 
tion of action whereby western half of United 
States was eliminated from consideration as 
location of permanent site for United Na- 
tions Organization; commending Mayor 
Lapham for his efforts and endorsing his 
program in connection therewith; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1465. By Mr. WOLCOTT: Petition signed by 
71 residents of Macomb County, Mich., ex- 
pressing interest in H. R. 1648, a bill to pro- 
hibit interference with the broadcasting of 
noncommercial radio programs by educa- 
tional institutions; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. ; 

1466. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the Na- 
tional Association of Women Lawyers, peti- 
tioning consideration of their resolution with 
reference to endorsement of H. R. 4502; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1467. Also, petition of the Philadelphia 
County Council of American Veterans of 
World War II, petitioning consideration of 
their resolution with reference to veteran 
representation on investigating committees; 
to the Committee on Rules. 

1468. Also, petition of the Philippine-Ha- 
walii-America Labor Union, Inc., petitioning 
consideration of their resolution with refer- 
ence to their request for intervention by the 
High Commissioner to the Philippines 
against the proclamation of President Os- 
mefia to hold election for national elective 
Officials only; to the Committee on Insular 
Affairs. 


SENATE 


Fripay, JANUARY 18, 1946 


The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Eternal God, in this still moment, make 
us vividly aware of Thy divine invasion 
through all the areas of our yearning 
lives; give us the grace of hospitality to 
the highest. As citizens of a world that 
carries on its bent shoulders a burden 
of suffering greater than humanity has 
ever borne, make us inwardly adequate 
to be Thy ministers of reconciliation. 

May the poisoning evils which blight 
the earth not devastate our inner lives, 
subduing us to its low standards, con- 
fusing us by its chaos, or crushing our 
faith under its tragedy. Clothed in the 
undefiled garments of love’s pure vest- 
ment, may we walk with Thee in white 
as in the spirit of the Master we face 
the infinite pathos of the troubled world 
we fain would serve before we fall on 
sleep. In the dear Redeemer’s name. 
Amen. 


ATTENDANCE OF SENATORS 


ALBERT W. HAWKES, a Senator from 
the State of New Jersey; Josepu C. 
O’Manoney, a Senator from the State 
of Wyoming; and CLAUDE PEPPER, a Sen- 
ator from the State of Florida, appeared 
in their seats today. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were commu- 
nicated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one 
of his secretaries. 
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CALL OF THE ROLL 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 


the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


The 


Aiken Gerry Morse 
Andrews Gossett Murray 
Austin Green O’Daniel 
Bailey Guffey O'Mahoney 
Ball Gurney Overton 
Bankhead Hart Pepper 
Barkley Hawkes Radcliffe 
Bilbo Hayden Revercomb 
Brewster Hickenlooper Russell 
Bridges Hill Saltonstall 
Briggs Hoey Shipstead 
Buck Huffman Smith 
Bushfield Johnson, Colo. Stanfill 
Butler Johnston, S.C. Stewart 
Byrd La Follette Taft 
Capehart Langer Thomas, Okla. 
Capper Lucas Thomas, Utah 
Chavez McCarran Tobey 
Cordon McClellan Tydings 
Donnell McFarland Walsh 
Downey McKellar Wherry 
Eastland McMahon White 
Ellender Magnuson Wiley 
Ferguson Maybank Willis 
Fulbright Mead Wilson 
George Millikin Young 


Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. Giass] is absent 
because of illness. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. Car- 
VILLE], the Senator from New Mexico 
{Mr. HatcH], the Senator from West 
Virginia [{Mr. Kui.core}], the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. MITCHELL], the 
Senator from Utah {Mr. Murpocx], the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Myers], 
the Senator from Idaho (Mr. Tay tor}, 
the Senator from New York [Mr. Wac- 
NER], and the Senator from Montana 
[Mr. WHEELER] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. Con- 
NALLY] is absent on official business as a 
representative: of the United States at- 
tending the first session of the General 
Assembly of the United Nations, now be- 
ing held in London. 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. Tun- 
NELL] is absent on official business as a 
member of the Mead committee. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator from 
Michigan (Mr. VANDENBERG] is absent on 
official business as a representative of the 
United States attending the first session 
ef the General Assembly of the United 
Nations, now being held in London. 

The Senator from California [Mr. 
KNOWLAND] is absent on official business 
as a member of the Mead committee. 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Ros- 
ERTSON] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from [Illinois [Mr. 
Brooks] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. REEp] 
is necessarily absent from the city. 


The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Moore] is unavoidably absent. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Sev- 


enty-eight Senators having answered to 
their names, a quorum is present. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Journal of 
the proceedings of yesterday be approved 
without reading. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object—and I shall 
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object—I wish to state to the Chair that 
I have had occasion to examine the Jour- 
nal of the proceedings of yesterday, and 
I desire to move to amend the Journal; 
and I wish to have it read in full. I 
should like to be recognized to offer the 
amendment as soon as the Journal has 
been read, but I object to dispensing with 
the reading of the Journal. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
clerk will read the Journal. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the 
Journal of the proceedings of Thursday, 
January 17, 1946. 

During the reading of the Journal: 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I move 
that the further reading of the Journal 
be suspended. 

Mr. OVERTON. I object. Such ac- 
tion can only be had by unanimous con- 
sent. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
motion is not in order under the rule. 
The clerk will proceed with the reading 
of the Journal. 

The legislative clerk (Emery L. Fra- 
zier) resumed and concluded the read- 
ing of the Journal. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, does 
that conclude the reading of the 
Journal? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That 
concludes the reading of the Journal. 

Mr. OVERTON. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 
Aiken 


The 


The 


Gerry Morse 


Andrews Gossett Murray 
Austin Green O’Daniel 
Bailey Guffey O’Mahoney 
Ball Gurney , Overton 
Bankhead Hart Pepper 
Barkley Hawkes Radcliffe 
Bilbo Hayden Revercomb 
Brewster Hickenlooper Russell 
Bridges Hill Saltonstall 
Briggs Hoey Shipstead 
Buck Huffman Smith 
Bushfield Johnson, Colo. Stanfill 
Butler Johnston, §.C. Stewart 
Byrd La Foilette Taft 
Capehart Langer Thomas, Okla. 
Capper Lucas Thomas, Utah 
Chavez McCarran Tobey 
Cordon McClellan Tydings 
Donnell McParland Walsh 
Downey McKellar Wherry 
Eastland McMahon White 
Eliender Magnuson Wiley 
Ferguson Maybank Willis 
Fulbright Mead Wilson 
George Millikin Young 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hory 
in the chair). Seventy-eight Senators 
having answered to their names, a quo- 
rum is present. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk a motion and ask that it be 
stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The mo- 
tion will be stated. 

The motion was read by the Chief 
Clerk, as follows: 

I move to amend the Journal of the Senate 
for Thursday, January ‘7, 1946, so as to 
include therein in full the prayer delivered 
by the Chaplain of the Senate at the con- 
vening of the Senate on said day, and that 
the Journal clerk be instructed to incor- 
porate such prayer in the Journal of the 
proceedings at the proper place. 
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Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, during 
the 13 years that I have been a Member 
of the United States Senate I have no 
recollection of the Journal having been 
read on more than one occasion prior to 
this day. I believe that the Journal 
should be read more frequently than it is. 
I do not intend to insist that it be read 
every day. However, I noticed that there 
was a larger attendance of Members of 
the Senate during the reading of the 
Journal than there has been in Many a 
day in this body. 

I hope that that shows the interest 
which Members of the Senate take in the 
official record of the proceedings of this 
great body. It furnishes not only to the 
Senate and to Senators who could not 
be constantly in attendance throughout 
the proceedings of yesterday informa- 
tion as to what took place, but it is a 
record which shows to the public gen- 
erally exactly what their elected repre- 
sentatives are doing in the United States 
Senate. This is a democracy, and we 
should be perfectly willing at all times 
to show to the public exactly what we 
have done and what our proceedings are, 
in order that the people may be kept 
informed. 

There is another reason why I think 
the Journal should be read. It is a per- 
manent record. It is true that we have 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, but the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorD is more or less ephem- 
eral, and is for temporary use. The 
Journal is the permanent record of the 
proceedings of the United States Senate. 
It is presumed that it will remain for- 
ever and a day, as long as this Nation 
survives, in the archives of this great 
Nation as a record of the proceedings 
of the United States Senate from day to 
day. 

It is recognized not only as the per- 
manent record, but as the record. For 
example, if there is any discrepancy be- 
tween the report of the proceedings in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp and the re- 
port of the proceedings as contained in 
the Journal, the Journal has predomi- 
nance; the Journal governs. 

We are very fortunate, indeed, Mr. 
President, in having extremely able and 
accurate reporters, who set forth in 
greater detail, it is true, than does the 
Journal, the proceedings of the United 
States Senate, and set forth all that 
has been done, all the speeches,and every 
word uttered on the floor of the Senate, 
in a marvelously accurate manner, in- 
deed with an accuracy which seems 
to me almost humanly impossible. It 
matters not how low may be the voice 
of a Senator on the floor; it matters not 
how long he may talk; it matters not 
what may be his diction, whether it be 
in the ordinary language of the street 
or whether it be classical in form, 
whether it be a plain statement or 
whether it be adorned with quotations 
from foreign languages, the official re- 
porters of the Senate take down ac- 
curately what a Senator has to say upon 
the floor of the Senate. I rarely take 
the trouble to look over my remarks and 
make corrections, or see whether any 
error has been committed; and I must 
say that on the occasions when I have 
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looked over the Recorp it has been rare 
indeed that I have found an error. If 
I considered it an error, the probability 
was that I was taken down accurately 
and that it was my memory and not the 
pen of the reporter which was at fault. 
I think it is proper that I should pay 
this deserved tribute to the official re- 
porters of debates of the Senate. 

However, Mr. President, I come back 
to my original theme, and that is that 
the Journal of the Senate is the official 
record, which is transcendental and 
dominates any other record which may 
be made of the proceedings of the Senate. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. OVERTON. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The Journal trans- 
mits to future generations what has hap- 
pened in the Senate on a particular day. 
Does not the Senator think that by all 
means future generations should know 
that sessions of the Senate are opened 
with prayer, and that we are a godly and 
Christian body? 

Mr. OVERTON. Indeed, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I thoroughly agree with the able 
Senator from Mississippi; so much so 
that I have just now offered a motion to 
the effect that the official Journal of the 
Senate shall show not only that prayer 
was offered, but shall embody the prayer 
in full. To that motion I shall presently 
address myself. 

But, sir, when we take the time, as we 
should, to have read to us the official 
record of the Journal, there is a possi- 
bility that we may discover what to us, 
at least, may appear to be some error in 
the record. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. OVERTON,. I am glad to yield 
for a question. 

Mr. MAYBANK. The Senator has 
very eloquently spoken of the excellent 
work done by the official reporters, and 
I wonder whether the Senator also in- 
tends to speak of the excellent work done 
by the printers and those who serve in 
connection with the printing of the 
Recorp in which so few, if any, errors 
ever occur. 

Mr. OVERTON. Indeed, I do; and I 
shall be glad to do so at once. I was 
going to speak of the work done by some 
of the other officers connected with 
transcribing and reporting what the 
Senate has done, but I shall be very glad 
to say that I think we have a public 
printing establishment that is unsur- 
passed in all the world. As the able 
Senator from South Carolina has stated, 
it is not only a very accurate Recorp, 
but it is gotten out with amazing rapid- 
ity. We may have sessions lasting until 
late in the afternoon, we may have ses- 
sions which extend after the shadows of 
evening have fallen, we may have ses- 
sions which are prolonged beyond the 
dinner hour, we may have sessions which 
last until midnight, but the next morn- 
ing there is left at the door of our 
homes and also at our offices a complete 
and accurate record of all which has 
been said and done in this body. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 
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Mr. OVERTON. I am glad io yield for 
a question. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I agree entirely with 
the Senator in regard to the rapidity 
with which the Recorp is gotten out. 
Does not the Senator think that it is 
marvelous that here is a document con- 
taining the wisdom of the age that is 
gotten out daily with great speed and 
practically without error? Is it not a 
marvelous example of the skill of mod- 
ern printing? Does the Senator agree 
with me in that statement? 

Mr. OVERTON. I do most certainly 
agree with the statement which the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi has just made. 

But now. Mr. President, let me state 
that in offering the motion to amend 
the Journal I do not wish to be under- 
stood as in any way reflecting upon our 
able and faithful and skillful Journal 
clerk. I do not wish to appear or to 
have the motion interpreted as being in 
any way critical of the work he does. 
He has been here for a number of years, 
and he commands the respect and the 
confidence of all Members of the Senate. 
I do not think there is a Senator here 
now or any Senator who has ever served 
while our present Journal clerk was sit- 
ting at the desk who would for a moment 
undertake to criticize him in any manner 
whatsoever. The motion which I have 
made, Mr. President, is not intended as 
a criticism. It is intended as a concep- 
tion on my part of what should be 
recorded in the Journal—something 
which, according to the Journal clerk, 
perhaps should not be recorded there. 
It may be that on yesterday the Journal 
clerk failed to insert in the Journal the 
prayer delivered by our Chaplain. It may 
be that in the past he has been inserting 
daily the prayers delivered here by our 
Chaplain. I am not in a position to know 
that of my own personal knowledge. I 
am not in that position because. unfor- 
tunately, as I have stated, the Journal 
of our proceedings is rarely read; in 
fact, according to my recollection, only 
once has the Journal been read to the 
Senate during the number of years I have 
had the honor to serve in this body. So 
I do not know whether it has been the 
custom or not the custom, and probably 
there is not a Senator who is within the 
sound of my voice who knows now 
whether the prayer delivered here by our 
Chaplain usually is incorporated in the 
Journal. But I wish to say that I do 
not believe—in fact, I refuse to believe— 
that there is a single Senator who would 
object to having the prayer of the Chap- 
lain inserted in the permanent Journal 
of the proceedings of the Senate. 

Mr. President, we have a very able 
Chaplain, who commands our respect, 
our esteem, and our warmest affection. 
It would be hard to conceive that the 
prayers which are delivered before the 
United States Senate by our Chaplain 
could be excelled by those of any other 
minister of the Gospel. They are terse; 
they are to the point; they are imbued 
with the inspiration born of a righteous 
life and long familiarity with the Holy 
Scriptures. I have listened many a time 
with bowed head to the prayers which 
have been uttered by our Chaplain upon 
the floor of the Senate, and certainly I 
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have notin my heart found any occasion 
to object to any thought he has uttered. 

For instance, let us consider the very 
prayer delivered yesterday, which I 
think should be incorporated in the 
Journal. Let me read it to the Senate: 

Father of all mercies, in a dark and des- 
perate hour we turn to Thee with deep needs 
that only Thou canst meet. Everywhere in 
a violent world we hear voices that challenge 
all that men have counted fixed, final, and 
sure. In this day of crashing systems, save 
us from being prophets of gloom and of doom. 
Through the fiery destruction of the old, may 
there be vouchsafed to us vistas of a richer 
and fairer earth to be. Forbid that we should 
be so blind today that tomorrow all we now 
labor for prove like stubble to a devouring 
flame—the foundations we now choose be 
revealed as but sinking sand. Scorning the 
cheap cant of secuiar panaceas, give us to 
see that we cannot house our spirits even in 
ornate barns—that really to live we must 
build more stately mansions for our souls. 
We ask it through riches of grace in Christ 
Jesus our Lord. Amen. 


Mr. President, the diction of that 
prayer is beautiful; it is classical. But 
that is not what I am thinking about, 
and it is not what motivated me in 
making my motion. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. OVERTON. I yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I wish to propound 

to the Senator a question. During the 
reading of the Chaplain’s prayer the 
Senator read the words “In this day of 
crashing systems.” Does the Senator 
believe that the Chaplain spoke with 
prophetic vision, and that he was speak- 
ing of the onslaught against American 
institutions by the Communist move- 
ment of this country, and in particular 
by a bill called a bill to create a perma- 
nent FEPC, which was before the Senate 
yesterday? 
. Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, much 
as I admire .my able friend from Missis- 
sippi, I shall not for a moment believe 
that our Chaplain had any political mo- 
tives in mind when he delivered his 
prayer. I do not believe that he was tak- 
ing in any way a partisan view of any 
legislation. Of course, I have no doubt 
that as a citizen he has his own views. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Does not the Sena- 
tor believe that the ministers of. this 
country should take an active interest in 
repelling communism, inasmuch as com- 
munism is an enemy of the Christian 
church? 

Mr. OVERTON. Iam not in disagree- 
ment with that thought. I really enter- 
tain the view that the Chaplain of the 
United States Senate, the Senate being 
composed of Members of widely varying 
views, should refrain, as does the Rev- 
erend Frederick Brown Harris, our pres- 
ent Chaplain, from uttering any prayer 
which might be interpreted as being po- 
litical or partisan in character. When I 
say “political” I mean in the sense of a 
party allegiance. When I say “partisan” 
I refer to partisan differences which may 
exist in our political world. 

What motivated me in making the mo- 
tion which I have made was this: As I 
have already said, the Journal is the 
permanent record of the proceedings of 
the United States Senate. Suppose that 
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in years to come our children’s children 
should be looking back to see what took 
place in this body; suppose that it should 
appear to them, according to the Journal, 
that while it was true that prayer was 
offered, yet so little consideration was 
given to it that only bare mention of the 
fact of its having been uttered was incor- 
porated in the official Journal of our 
proceedings. Let us also consider the 
fact that the reference to the prayer does 
not indicate what were the views of the 
Chaplain, or what was the character of 
the prayer which he uttered. In ages yet 
unborn, when the historian will be look- 
ing back upon the events of this year and 
upon the proceedings of this body, and 
when perhaps all other records of any 
great importance shall have been de+« 
stroyed, and the official Journal of the 
proceedings of the Senate is still found 
to be in existence, will that historian be 
in a position to know whether or not our 
Chaplain was addressing the people who 
are the representatives of a Christian 
nation? 

Mr. President, we are a Christian na- 
tion. The overwhelming majority of the 
people of the United States are Chris- 
tians. I care not whether all of them 
be Christians, whether there are those 
who do not recognize the divinity of our 
Lord Jesus but do recognize the existence 
of a Christian God. I refer to our 
friends of the Hebrew race. The Jews 
of this country, most of whom have ad- 
hered to the faith of their fathers, do 
not recognize what to us is = beautiful 
and spiritual consummation of the Old 
Testament and its traditions. There is 
nothing in all literature more beautiful 
and more inspiring than the pilgrimage 
of the lowly Nazarene on this earth, the 
sermons which he _ delivered, the 
thoughts which he uttered, and the para- 
bles which he spoke. They are tran- 
scendently beautiful. His whole life was 
amazingly wonderful. It was not only 
sublime and not only divine, but as be- 
came the Son of God, it was spiritually 
uplifting. 

Mr. President, I recall reading years 
ago, when I was a boy, the story of the 
Blind Preacher, written, as I remember, 
by William Wirt. Mr. Wirt was travel- 
ing through the country one Sunday 
morning and as he wended his way on 
horseback along the wooded road 
through the shadows and the sunshine 
of a beautiful summer day, he came to a 
little church on the hillside. It was 
about the time for church services. He 
entered the church, which was of a rustic 
character, with benches bare and hard. 
But there sat on those benches pious 
persons who were there for the purpose 
of revering their God and listening to 
the words of spiritual advice to be de- 
livered to them by their minister. The 
minister rose and Mr. Wirt found very 
much to his surprise, that he was blind. 
But he proceeded to talk about Jesus, 
and as he pursued his theme he de- 
veloped the beauty and glory and gran- 
deur and divinity of the mission of Christ 
on earth. 

Finally, when he came to the death of 
our Lord on Calvary, to the crucifixion, 
he rose to transcendent heights of elo- 
quence, Tears were streaming from the 
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eyes of Mr. Wirt and all the other listen- 
ers in that little church when the blind 
minister concluded his description. The 
narrator stated that he did not know 
how the minister could possibly have 
ascended to such heights of eloquence. 

The blind speaker stoed there silently 
some 20 or 30 seconds. Then he raised 
his sightless eyes to Heaven and, with 
uplifted arms, said “Socrates died like 
a@ philosopher; Jesus Christ died like a 
God.” 

I do not know that I have read any- 
thing more eloquently descriptive of the 
pilgrimage on earth of our Lord and 
Savior than that story which I read years 
and years ago. 

Mr. President, there is no reason why 
in this God-fearing Christian nation we 
should not incorporate in the Journal 
of our proceedings the prayers delivered 
at the opening of the sessions of the Sen- 
ate. Motions made by Senators are put 
in the Journal with meticulous care; 
messages from the House are inserted 
and, if not set forth literally, at least 
their purport is embodied in the Journal. 
Bills introduced are referred to, and a 
description of them is given. A Senator 
sitting beside me suggests that editorials, 
perhaps, are included. However, they 
do not appear in the Journal; as a rule 
they are published in the Appendix of the 
Recorp unless they are read on the floor 
of the Senate by a Senator, when they 
become incorporated in the COoONGREs- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

The Journal goes into this minutae 
about matters which after all are at least 
not more important than the fact that 
we are here as the representatives of a 
Christian nation in a Christian era, still 
followers of Him who made the greatest 
sacrifice in all the history of the world 
for us and for all humanity; and yet 
there is withheld from the permanent 
record of the proceedings of the Senate 
the voice that is raised in recognition of 
the divinity of our Saviour and the 
omnipotence of our God. 

Mr. President, I do not conceive that 
there can be any Senator to whose at- 
tention this omission is called who would 
not agree with what I have said and 
would not support the motion which I 
make to amend the permanent record 
of our proceedings. 

The prayer is not in the Journal, Mr. 
President. I want it there. ‘The prayer 
delivered yesterday was a prayer to 
which every one of us and everyone in 
this Nation I think, be he Jew or gentile, 
so long as he is an American, can sub- 
scribe. ; 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Louisiana yield to the Sen- 
ator from Maryland? 

Mr.OVERTON. I yield for a question. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I do not desire to in- 
terrupt the remarks or the thought of 
the eloquent Senator from Louisiana but 
I wonder if he would bear with me for 
about a half a minute to make an ob- 
servation, without taking him off the 
floor? 

_ Mr. OVERTON. I have to have unani- 
mous consent; and, therefore, I do not 
yield further. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the Senator from Louisiana 
yielding to the Senator from Maryland 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I object. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. OVERTON. Indeed I do; I am 
very happy to do so. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Before I state the 
question I should like to make a bit of 
background so that the Senator will com- 
prehend the question I am about to ask. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, I am 
not yielding the floor, and I hope the 
Senator will so phrase what he has to 
say in the form of an interrogatory as 
not to raise that issue, because I am 
yielding only for a question. 

Mr. TYDINGS. The Senator from 
Maryland does not wish to do any injus- 
tice to his colleague from Louisiana, and 
therefore he will frame in the form of a 
question what he would prefer to say 
outright. I ask the Senator from Loui- 
siana—and request that he withhold his 
answer until I conclude my question—I 
ask the Senator from Louisiana if he is 
not and if all other Senators are not 
familiar with the fact that the economic 
life of this Nation at this time lies pros- 
trate; that hundreds of thousands and 
perhaps millions of men are now out on 
strike, and that the soldiers who are 
coming home from the wars, purportedly 
coming home to peace and to an oppor- 
tunity to take their place in the affairs of 
our country, are finding their hopes set 
at naught? I ask the Senator if he 
knows these things, and I ask other Sen- 
ators if they do not know from past his- 
tory that it is probable that action on 
a certain measure either now before or 
shortly to come before the Senate is not 
possible in the immediate future under 
the rules and the practice of the Senate 
and the expressed and proven opposi- 
tion to the measure on former occasions, 
and already present here? I would say 
in answer to my question—— 

Mr. OVERTON. Understand, Mr. 
President, I am yielding only for a ques- 
tion—— 

Mr. TYDINGS. That is correct. 

Mr. OVERTON. And I hope the Pre- 
siding Officer will protect me in my 
rights. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I ask the Senator if 
he does not see that in making this in- 
terrogatory I am not taking sides on the 
issue itself which is more or less under 
debate here? I ask the Senator if it is 
not apparent to all concerned that there 
can be no immediate action in all prob- 
ability on this matter at this time? I 
ask the Senator from Louisiana if it is 
not a fact that while this measure is 
pending before the Senate all hope of 
congressional action dealing with labor- 
management disputes and the chaos 
which reaches from one end of the coun- 
try to the other is impossible? I ask the 
Senator if it is not the hope and the wish 
and the desire of the millions of people 
who make up this Republic that we pro- 
ceed to that which is the over-all impor- 
tant issue before our people at this time. 
I ask the Senator, therefore, if he would 
not be willing temporarily to lay this 
bill aside so that the Senate of the United 
States could take up something upon 
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which it could legislate, and I ask him if 
the time has not come for us to take 
action in view of the unrest now prevail- 
ing, and to make such contribution as 
the Congress of the United States can 
make to bring about tranquillity in the 
social order? 

I ask the Senator again to consider 
whether in making this appeal he does 
not see that I am not taking any side, 
pro or con, on the merits of the question 
itself; but that I am asking only if he 
does not believe that the big question 
which should be considered by us now is 
appropriate legislation which may in 
some measure at least allay the unrest 
and the strife which exist in the field of 
labor and management? I pause for an 
answer to my first question. (Laughter. ]} 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, the 
able Senator from Maryland not only 
makes an eloquent statement but he 
makes a very clear statement, in the 
form, of course, in the present instance, 
of an interrogatory addressed to me. 

There is no one, not only in this body 
but within the range of my acquaintance, 
for whose lucidity of expression and 
whose ability to present any problem, 
graphically, convincingly, and clearly, I 
have a greater regard than I have for 
those distinguishing attributes of the 
Senator from Maryland. I regard him 
as the Thomas Babington Macaulay of 
the United States Senate. We know that 
in all literature no writer is clearer than 
Macaulay, and no one whose essays are 
more interesting. 

I recall that when Macaulay came to 
write the History of England, he made 
the statement that he was going to write 
a history which would take the place of 
the last novel in every lady’s boudoir, 
and he did it. When I picked up the 
History of England, written by Lord 
Macaulay, I scarcely let it drop, except 
to get a few hours’ sleep, until I had 
completed it. That may be a slight 
exaggeration, and I always try to be as 
accurate as possible in my remarks. 

I was about to say the Senator from 
Maryland is almost always right. I 
think I may still make that statement. 
He is unquestionably right in the multi- 
tude of interrogatories he has pro- 
pounded to me, all of which are but a 
rephrasing and a clearer statement of 
the fundamental issue which now pre- 
sents itself, not only to this body, but 
to the people of the United States. 

Are we, who should be concerning our- 
selves with legislation now critically 
needed for the benefit of the Nation, to 
stop our ears to the startling problems to 
which the Senator from Maryland re- 
fers? Have we so forsaken our duty, 
have we become so indifferent to our re- 
sponsibilities as United States Senators, 
representatives of the people of this great 
country, that we turn a deaf ear to the 
unrest prevailing here, and the great 
problems to which the Senator has al- 
luded? Are we going to throw aside and 
decline to consider the questions now 
involving management and labor in order 
to take up a bill which undertakes to do 
the things this bill does? 

Mr. TYDINGS: Will the Senator 
yield for a question? 
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Mr. OVERTON. I have not quite 
answered the Senator’s question, but I 
very gladly yield to him. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I did not wish to in- 
terrupt the Senator, but I wanted to ask 
him if he was not familiar with the fact 
that the Senator from Maryland who 
is propounding these interrogatories 
himself voted to take up the measure now 
pending when the question was voted 
upon yesterday. I should like to ask the 
Senator whether, in view of that cir- 
cumstance, if the bill shall be laid aside, 
the questions I am propounding could be 
considered as an attack upon the merits 
of the pending proposition itself. 

Mr. OVERTON. The Senator is cor- 
rect, and when I heard his voice answer 
“Yea,” from the very seat from which I 
am now speaking, I exclaimed as did 
Caesar in the Capitol at Rome, “Et tu, 
Brute,” (laughter] because the Senator 
comes from a State resplendent in its 
magnificent history, great in its states- 
manship, a State which very largely 
sympathized with the white democracies 
of the South, a State a large majority of 
whose people to this day adhere to the 
ideals of a section of our country that is 
rich in its storied ideals. So, though I 
have no desire to criticize the Senator, 
I must say that it was with keen disap- 
pointment that I heard him vote “Yea,” 
and I said to him, jestingly, when he did, 
“Alas, My~uarp, has Maryland seceded 
from the Confederacy?” [{Laughter.] 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. OVERTON. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Having established my 
good faith in the interrogatory I pro- 
pounded to the Senator, and believing 
that the right of consideration is one of 
the fundamental rights, I so voted, but 
I hasten to ask, does the Senator from 
Louisiana, or does any other Senator, so 
far as he knows, consider that it would 
be possible to dispose of the measure 
now pending, even though it should be 
debated for the next 30 days? 

Mr. OVERTON. The answer is “No.” 
My very good friend, the able Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. CHavez], for 
whom I entertain a very warm affection, 
stated yesterday, in his presentation of 
the pending measure, that it could be 
disposed of in a few hours. It presents, 
so far as my section of the country, at 
least, is concerned, too fundamental an 
issue to be disposed of in a few hours. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Will the Senator yield 
for a question? 

Mr. OVERTON. I shall be glad to yield 
ina moment. We would be unworthy of 
representing the great States we do 
represent did we not seek the opportu- 
nity at least to express our views, and to 
present to the Senate and to the people 
of the United States the hopes and 
aspirations of our people. I now yield to 
the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, it was 
with the intention of propounding a 
question to the able Senator that I rose. 
I fully agree, if he will permit me just a 
moment, with everything the Senator 
has said. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. 
must—— 


President, I 
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Mr. CHAVEZ. Iam not trying to take 
the Senator off his feet. I agree that all 
legislation should be fully debated, 
whether it be the legislation now pro- 
posed or other measures. 

Let me, however, ask the Senator this 
question: Is it not true that yesterday 
the Senate of the United States, by a 
be of 49 to 17, voted to take up this 

il]? 

Mr. OVERTON. That is correct. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Now, if I may ask an- 
other question, let me say that I desire to 
go along with the Senator in the effort 
to enact legislation; but if the pending 
bill were now to be displaced, can the 
Senator tell us on what other particular 
bill the Senate of the United States could 
vote this afternoon? 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, I am 
not a member of the steering committee 
of the United States Senate. The ma- 
jority leader is not in his seat. I am 
not in a position to answer the Senator. 
I could, however, refer to some of the 
bills which are upon the calendar. I 
would have to glance over the titles of 
the bills as I go through the calendar 
and determine casually whether the bills 
are important or not. 

The first bill on the calendar is a bill 
to amend the Interstate Commerce Act. 
Of course the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission is a very important body, and it 
has vast powers. I have not had an 


opportunity as yet to read this bill. 
Probably the Senator from New Mexico 
has not had the opportunity to read it. 
I do not know how far-reaching the bill 
is. It may be a very important bill and 
one which it is necessary to take up for 


early passage. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. OVERTON. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I ask the distin- 
guished Senator from Louisiana if it is 
not a fact that to the very first bill on 
the calendar to which the Senator re- 
ferred, amendments could be offered 
which would deal with the strike situa- 
tion, the labor-management situation, 
which would be in order, and which 
could become the law of the land if the 
Senate of the United States were to adopt 
them and the House were subsequently 
to agree to them. 

Mr. OVERTON. The Senator from 
Maryland is correct. We are not going 
to satisfy our constituents by saying to 
them that here we are in the second 
session of the Seventy-ninth Congress, 
with legislation coming over from the 
previous session, and we are not in a 
position to act on anything except on 
one bill. 

Mr. CHAVEZ and Mr. EASTLAND ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN in the chair). Does the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana yield; and if so, to 
whom? 

Mr. OVERTON. I yield first to the 
Senator from New Mexico, and then to 
the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I contend that every 
bill on the Senate Calendar should be 
acted upon, but it happens that at this 
particular moment Senate bill 101, by 
the voice of the Senate, by the action 
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of the Senate, is the pending and unfin- 
ished business. Why can we not dispose 
of it one way or the other? I am not 
speaking of the merits of the bill. But 
I should like to have action on the 
measure, and I ask the Senator whether 
he does not think that the bill should 
be voted down or voted up, one way or 
the other, after adequate and ample 
debate? 

Mr. OVERTON. The Senator might 
just as well ask me whether I do not 
think it ought to be voted up, because I 
think the Senator knows, as I know, that 
if the bill were put to a vote at the pres- 
ent time by the Senate it would be passed. 
But it is not going to be passed until we 
have an opportunity of saying what we 
want to say. I do not think it is im- 
portant that action be had upon a bill 
which creates a commission in a Govern- 
ment which now reeks with bureaucracy, 
a bill which would create a commission 
which would be discriminatory in its very 
constitution, a bill which would create a 
commission the fundamental purpose 
and the scarcely concealed purpose of 
which is once more to grind the heel 
into the face of our southland. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator now yield to me? 

Mr. OVERTON. I yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Does the Senator 
know that there are hundreds of thou- 
sands of American soldiers in Asia, on 
the islands of the Pacific, and in Europe, 
who want to come home? 

Mr. OVERTON. Yes. 
is correct. That is true. 

Mr. EASTLAND. And does not the 
Senator know that today there are hun- 
dreds of thousands of mothers in Amer- 
ica who yearn for their boys to come 
home? Does not the Senator think that 
the taking up of this bill, which would 
create an FEPC, has locked the wheels 
and prevented the Senate from con- 
sidering legislation to bring those men 
back to their families in America? 

Mr. OVERTON. The Senator is ab- 
solutely correct. My correspondence 
demonstrates the truth of his statement. 
The majority of the letters which come to 
me from mothers and fathers and wives 
and even children of men overseas are 
letters which beg of me to do something 
to bring the soldier boys back home. 

Mr. CHAVEZ and Mr. EASTLAND ad- 
dressed the chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Louisiana yield? 

Mr. OVERTON. No, Mr. President, I 
do not yield now. I desire first to an- 
swer the question. Those requests reach 
into the very profoundest depths of my 
sympathy. Yet nothing can be done 
about that matter except to continue the 
investigation now being conducted by 
the Military Affairs Committee of the 
Senate. We leave it to the War Depart- 
ment. We leave it to the Navy Depart- 
ment. Perhaps that is right. But, 
heavens above, what the fathers and 
mothers and wives and children of the 
men in service overseas want is consid- 
eration of a measure which would give 
an opportunity on the part of the United 
States Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives to declare themselves one way 
or the other on a question which is much 
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more vital to them than whether or not 
Mr. A, conducting a grocery store in the 
city of Alexandria, my adopted home, 
shall employ a buck Negro instead of a 
white man to assist him in operating the 
store. 

Numerous other questions, such as the 
labor-management controversy, confront 
the country. I shall not go into the ques- 
tion of who is right or who is wrong in 
the labor-management dispute, but here 
are laborers who think they have been 
so wronged that they have quit their 
work, they have walked out of the facto- 
ries, thousands and hundreds of thou- 
sands of them, and I dare say they want 
some consideration. And here is man- 
agement which finds its business closed, 
going into the red, because labor refuses 
to work for it. Yet, Mr. President, we 
sit idle. We either do not have the pur- 
pose, or we do not have something else 
necessary to meet such a situation. 

So far as I am concerned, I am willing 
to announce my stand on the labor-man- 
agement question. I am willing to take 
a stand on the question of the return of 
our soldier boys from overseas. I am 
willing to take a stand on the bill now 
before the Senate. But it is idle for the 
Senator from New Mexico to say to me 
that the only business to which this body 
can direct its attention is this FEPC piece 
of legislation. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. OVERTON. I yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I wish to ask the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Louisiana if he 
does not appreciate the further fact that 
since this bill has come before the Sen- 
ate, and since we have met today, the 
offer of settlement made in the steel 
strike by the President of the United 
States has, as I notice by a late bulletin, 
been rejected, thus further aggravating 
the situation existing in this country? 

Mr. OVERTON. That is the informa- 
tion I have received, Mr. President. It is 
a matter that should gravely concern us. 
The industry of our Nation is largely in 
peril. Reconversion is in peril. Pro- 
duction of goods necessary for our liveli- 
hood is in peril. The agitation may go 
further. The situation deserves our 
earnest consideration. So far as I am 
concerned, I am ready to meet the ques- 
tion at any time. Since I have been di- 
verted from my subject, through no fault 
of my own, I shall offer a solution, which 
probably few Senators will agree to, re- 
specting the management-labor ques- 
tion. I had intended to adhere to my 
text, which was my motion to amend the 
Journal, but I am perfectly willing to 
offer a solution which I think would be 
adequate. I am not in favor of creating 
commissions, and I do not know that the 
creation of an additional permanent com- 
mission would be involved in the sug- 
gestion I am about to make, but I should 
like to see a commission appointed— 
call it a commission of arbitration, or call 
it what you will—which would be armed 
with the authority to decide all contro- 
versies in major disputes between man- 
agement and labor. I think that such a 
commission ought to be composed of, say, 
one-fourth management, one-fourth 
labor, and one-half*members represent- 
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ing the general public, because, after all, 
John Q. Public has the greatest interest 
in these disputes. I do not suggest an 
arbitrary equation, but at least one-half 
the membership should represent the 
public, because the public is the principal 
sufferer from strikes and disputes be- 
tween management and labor. 

The decision of such a tribunal should 
be final and binding on both management 
and labor. When Bill Jones and Henry 
Brown, both good, stanch, loyal Ameri- 
can citizens, have a dispute which they 
cannot settle amicably, they are required 
to go into court and submit their cause 
to the decision of the judiciary, and the 
decision of the court is binding upon 
them. There can be no violence. There 
can be no picketing. There can be no 
lock-outs. There can be no shut-downs. 
They must submit to the orderly proc- 
esses of justice. If, Mr. President, you 
and I and all other American citizens, 
in the disputes which may exist between 
us individually, are required to go before 
a tribunal constituted for the purpose, 
and submit our controversies in a peace- 
ful and orderly manner, why should we 
hesitate to require capital and labor to 
pursue the same course? As a nation 
we are willing to submit our disputes 
with other nations to an international 
tribunal. Is union labor greater than the 
United States of America? Is the man- 
agement of great industry more to be 
considered than the United States of 
America, our country, and our Nation? 

Yet, if I were to introduce a bill un- 
dertaking to carry out the proposal 
which I have set forth in bold outline, I 
dare say that very few Senators would 
vote for it. When I make that state- 
ment, I do not intend to criticize Mem- 
bers of the Senate, because I suppose it 
is very proper that they should repre- 
sent their constituents, It is well for 
those who come from States where labor 
unions predominate, or at least where 
they poll votes which are decisive, to con- 
sider the attitude of labor. There are 
those who are not particularly interested 
in the problems of labor, as contradis- 
tinguished from the problems of man- 
agement, and are more inclined to sym- 
pathize with management. 

I believe that management would be 
against such a bill. Why should both 
labor and management refuse to submit 
their controversies to a tribunal for final 
decision in an orderly, quiet, and peace- 
ful manner? It is a reflection upon our 
Government. It is because they are 
afraid of what would be the composition 
of such a tribunal. Management is 
afraid that it might be dominated by 
those who favor labor, and labor is afraid 
that it might be dominated by those who 
favor management. Yet, Mr. President, 
we must trust someone. The people of 
the United States trust you and me and 
Members of the House to enact legisla- 
tion for them and in their behalf, on the 
most vital issues which concern them. 
But when it comes to the creation of a 
commission, the membership of which 
would be appointed by the President of 
the United States and confirmed by the 
United States Senate, management and 
labor are both afraid of what the Pres- 
ident might do and what the United 
States Senate might do. 
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I branched off on this question, Mr. 
President, because there is no reason why 
I should not be willing to offer a solu- 
tion. The distinguished Senator from 
New Mexico has stated that there is 
nothing to be done about management 
and labor because there is no bill before 
the United States Senate. Therefore 
I am offering to him my concept of a 
bill which I believe would do the work. 

At any rate, Mr. President, it is no 
answer to the American people that we 
sit here idle and refuse to meet the issue. 
It may be that these strikes, disputes, 
and controversies will fall of their own 
weight. It may be that they will not, 
and that we shall be going from bad to 
worse. In any event, the issue is at 
our door and we ought to be able to meet 
it. So I say to the Senator from New 
Mexico, who I regret to say has stepped 
out of the Chamber momentarily, that 
there is one Senator who is perfectly 
willing to meet the issue at any time 
that the leadership of the Senate on 
both sides of the aisle is willing to give 
him an opportunity to do so. 

Mr. President, I did not intend to en- 
ter into a discussion of this question, and 
I do not intend to discuss the bill which 
is now pending before the Senate. I was 
speaking about the propriety of incor- 
porating into the permanent record of 
the Senate the prayer of a man of God 
in opening our solemn deliberations. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. Presitent, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. OVERTON. I yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. The distinguished 
Senator from Louisiana has ably stated 
his views and position as to what the 
Congress of the United States should 
do, or what he would do in connec- 
tion with the terrible crisis which our 
country faces, involving management 
and labor, returning veterans, and so 
forth. I should like to ask the Senator 
if it is not his opinion that legislation 
such as is proposed in the so-called 
FEPC bill could be enacted by the States 
themselves which desire to do so? For 
example, several years ago New York 
State enacted such legislation. If it is 
so important to certain States in the 
Union, whose legislatures are either now 
in session or soon to be in session, why 
should not the States themselves legis- 
late on this subject, and leave to the Na- 
tional Legislature the national legisla- 
tion which is necessary at this time? I 
should like to have the Senator comment 
on that question if he will. 

Mr. OVERTON. I thoroughly agree 
with the Senator. New York did meet 
the problem. Its legislature enacted leg- 
islation to cover the situation. Illinois 
has done the same thing. One other 
State has done likewise. Those States 
have met the issue as it should be met, 
because they respond to the views and 
sentiments of their people. But when we 
in far-off Washington undertake to say 
to the people of California just what they 
shall do in reference to the employment 
of labor, or whom they shall employ, and 
to say to the people of Louisiana that the 
Federal Government will step into little 
business or big business and require it to 
conform to an act of Congress, whether 
or not its provisions meet the necessities 
and problems of the particular locality 
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and the views of the people, I believe that 
that is a mistaken conception of what 
the National Congress should do. 

A great deal of legislation which is en- 
acted by the Federal Congress on a na- 
tional basis could be enacted locally. 
There has been a gradual infringement 
of the Federal power-upon State sover- 
eignty. The Congress of the United 
States—and in this respect I am one who 
in a measure is to blame—have forgotten 
what are State rights, and have under- 
taken to regulate by national legislation 
what should be regulated locally. 

Mr. President, I wish to revert to the 
theme upon which I commenced. Since 
no prayer is to be found in the Journal, 
I should like to read a few phrases from 
the Bible. I wish to read some verses 
from the Book of Revelations, and I now 
read from the sixteenth chapter of Reve- 
lations: 

And I heard a great voice out of the temple 
saying to the seven angels, Go your ways, and 
pour out the vials of the wrath of God upon 
the earth. 

And the first went, and poured out his vial 
upon the earth; and there fell a noisome 
and grievous sore upon the men which had 
the mark of the beast, and upon them which 
worshiped his image. 

And the second angel poured out his vial 
upon the sea; and it became as the blood of 
a dead man; and every living soul died in the 
sea. 


Mr. President, I have been reading a 
prophecy. It is a prophecy contained in 
the Book of Revelations, and in very 
large measure it applies, I think, to re- 
cent events not only in the life of this 
Nation but throughout the world. 

I continue reading: 


And the third angel poured out his vial 
upon the rivers and fountains of waters; and 
they became blood. 

And I heard the angel of the waters say, 
Thou art righteous, O Lord, which art, and 
wast, and shall be, because Thou has judged 
thus. 

For they have shed the blood of saints and 
prophets, and Thou hast given them blood to 
drink; for they are worthy. 

And I heard another out of the altar say, 
Even so, Lord God Almighty, true and 
righteous are Thy judgments. 

And the fourth angel poured out his vial 
upon the sun; and power was given unto him 
to scorch men with fire. 

And men were scorched with great heat, 
and blasphemed the name of God, which hath 
power over these plagues: and they repented 
not to give Him glory. 

And the fifth angel poured out his vial 
upon the seat of the beast; and his kingdom 
was full of darkness; and they gnawed their 
tongues for pain, 

And blasphemed the God of Heaven be- 


cause of their pains and their sores, and re- ° 


pented not of their deeds. 

And the sixth angel poured out his vial 
upon the great river Euphrates; and the 
water thereof was dried up, that the way of 
the kings of the east might be prepared. 

And I saw three unclean spirits like frogs 
come out of the mouth of the dragon, and 
out of the mouth of the beast, and out of the 
mouth of the false prophet. 

For they are the spirits of devils, working 
miracles, which go forth unto the kings of 
the earth and of the whole world, to gather 
them to the battle of that great day of God 
Almighty. 

Behold, I come as a thief. Blessed is he 
that watcheth, and keepeth his garments, 
lest he walk naked, and they see his shame. 
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And he gathered them together into a 
Place called in the Hebrew tongue Arma- 
geddon. 

And the seventh angel poured out his vial 
into the air; and there came a great voice 
out of the temple of Heaven, from the throne, 
saying, It is done. 

And there were voices, and thunders, and 
lightnings; and there was a great earthquake, 
such as was not since men were upon the 
earth, so mighty an earthquake, and so great. 

And the great city was divided into three 
parts, and the cities of the nations fell: and 
great Babylon came in remembrance before 
God, to give unto her the cup of the wine of 
the fierceness of his wrath. 

And every island fied away, and the moun- 
tains were not found. 

And there fell upon men a great hail out 
of Heaven, every stone about the weight of a 
talent: and men blasphemed God because of 
the plague of the hail; for the plague thereof 
was exceeding great. 


Mr, President, that chapter in Revela- 
tions pictures the gradual growth of 
modern warfare, and the continually in- 
creasing destruction wrought by modern 
weapons, until we reach the atomic era, 
which has now come upon us, and which 
represents the greatest destruction of all, 
where, in the language of the Holy Writ, 
there are— 
voices, and thunders, and lightnings; 
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and 
a great earthquake, such as was not 
since men were upon the earth, so mighty an 
earthquake, and so great— 


And, Mr. President, the destruction of 
human life and the burning of humanity, 
with the intense glare and heat. 

I do not know whether we have reached 
Armageddon, but it is possible that we 
are moving rapidly toward it. I know 
that we are doing what we can to bring 
peace on earth and to have the rule of 
the Prince of Peace among the nations 
nf the world. I hope we shall be suc- 
cessful. I do not know. But in further 
answer to what the Senator from New 
Mexico has said in criticism of my hum- 
ble effort here today, let me say that cer- 
tainly there is presented in the present 
international situation a far greater 
problem than is presented by this bill 
which undertakes to prevent religious 
discrimination and undertakes to say to 
the Baptists, “You cannot employ so 
many Baptists in your business and in 
your industry. You must have Jews and 
Catholics and Methodists and Presbyte- 
rians and Episcopalians’—at least, Mr. 
President, such authority is given by 
the bill. 

In further answer to the issue which 
has been raised by the Senator from New 
Mexico, and in answer to the question 
which he propounded to me, I should like 
to read several provisions of the bill 
which go to the very heart of the bill it- 
self. Under the title “Unfair Employ- 
ment Practices Defined” I read as 
follows: 

Sec. 3. (a) It shall be an unfair employ- 
ment practice for any employer within the 
scope of this act— 


An employer is defined to mean any 
employer who has in his employ six or 
more persons. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mtr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. OVERTON. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Alabama. . 
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Mr. BANKHEAD. Is it the Senator's 
construction of the bill that if an em- 
ployer does not employ a fair and rea- 
sonable percentage of Jews, of Catholics, 
of Gentiles, or of Christians, the pre- 
sumption must prevail that he is dis- 
criminating against them? 

Mr. OVERTON. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. And is it the Sen- 
ator’s understanding that the bill would 
require the employer to apportion his 
employees not only in accordance with 
races, such as white and black, but in 
accordance with religion? Is that a 
proper construction of the bill? 

Mr. OVERTON. It is a proper con- 
struction of the bill. 

Mr. President, I shall read hurriedly 
some of the provisions of the bill: 

Sec. 3. (a) It shall be an unfair employment 
practice for any employer within the scope 
of this act— 

(1) to refuse to hire any person because 
of such person’s race, creed, color, national 
origin, or ancestry; 

(2) to discharge any person from employ- 
ment because of such person’s race, creed, 
color, national origin, or ancestry; 


An employer may not refuse to em- 
ploy, and may not discharge any person 
because of such person’s race, creed, 
color, national origin, or ancestry. 

I continue reading: 


(3) to discriminate against any person in 
compensation or in other terms or condi- 
tions of employment because of such per- 
son’s race, creed, color, national origin, or 
ancestry; and 

(4) to confine or limit recruitment or hir- 
ing of persons for employment to any em- 
ployment agency, placement service, training 
school or center, labor union or organization, 
or any other source that discriminates against 
persons because of their race, color, creed, 
national origin, or ancestry. 


Mr. President, let us consider those 


four provisions of the bill. Several of 
my very good friends, who are very able 
businessmen, belong to the Roman Caih- 
olic Church. They are good citizens and 
they are respected. So far as I know, no 
one criticizes them because they happen 
to belong to a church which is different 
from the church to which I belong. It 
happens that one of them is a very de- 
vout member of the Catholic Church and 
he is necessarily thrown into intercourse 
and friendly association with more mem- 
bers of his denomination than he is with 
those of any Protestant denomination. 

The result is that there naturally is in 
his store a predominant number of em- 
ployees of the Roman Catholic faith. 
They are good employees, and they do 
their work efficiently. But under the 
pending bill a representative of the 
FEPC could waik into that store and say, 
“Well, there is a Baptist who is prepared 
to work in your store, and at this time 
you are employing a Roman Catholic. 
The Baptist is just as good as the Roman 
Catholic. Why did you employ the Ro- 
man Catholic?” 

The employer would perhaps reply, 
“Because I know him and he is a friend 
of mine. I did not know much about the 
other man. He is practically a stranger 
to me.” 
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The FEPC representative could reply, 
“Yes, but I have looked over the per- 
sonnel of your store and I find there is 
in it a predominance of Roman Catho- 
lics, and that is discrimination. What 
you should have done was to employ the 
Baptist and not the Catholic.” 

I have some very good Jewish friends— 
a number of whom are operating depart- 
ment stores and engaged in other lines of 
business. An overwhelming majority of 
their employees are of the Jewish race 
and of the Jewish faith. That is nat- 
ural, is it not? Those employers are 
thrown into more intimate intercourse 
with members of the Jewish faith than 
they are with members of other denom- 
inations. And if that is not an adequate 
reason, why may not an employer employ 
whom he pleases if he believes that such 
person can efficiently perform his duties? 
Why should a representative of the Fed- 
eral Government step into that man’s 
business and say, “You are overloaded 
with employees of the Jewish faith and 
you must get rid of them and employ 
persons of the Protestant faith: There 
must be an absence of such disproportion 
in the racial background and the re- 
ligious views of your employees.” 

Mr. President, this bill would arm the 
Federal agency with the authority to do 
what I have described. I have read the 
bill, and I am not mistaken in my under- 
standing of it. If the law is to be obeyed 
Jewish managers of stores may not em- 
ploy friends of theirs even if, in their 
opinion, such friends are capable of per- 
forming the work which will be required 
of them, but must employ an Episco- 
palian, a Baptist, a Methodist, or a Holy 
Roller who is better qualified, in the 
opinion of the FEPC or any other Fed- 
eral authority which has a right to pass 
upon the qualifications of employees. I 
do not believe that fact is generally un- 
derstood throughout the country. 

I venture the assertion, Mr. President, 
that numbers of employers in large es- 
tablishments in cities such as San Fran- 
cisco, Omaha, New Orleans, and New 
York, if they understood the full pur- 
port and effect of the proposed legisla- 
tion and the power that would be vested 
in a central authority to regulate em- 
ployment in their establishments, would 
be pouring in letters .and telegrams 
against the enactment of the measure. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. OVERTON. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. ‘The Senator has re- 
ferred to private employers. Has the 
Senator given any thought as to how the 
measure would affect civil-service em- 
ployees? 

Mr. OVERTON. There is a provision 
with reference to Federal employees, 
which appears at the top of page 2, 
where it is provided: 

It is hereby declared to be the policy of 
the United States to eliminate such discrim- 
ination— 


That is, discrimination on account of 
race, creed, color, national origin, or an- 
cestry— 
in all employment relations which fall 
within the jurisdiction or control of the 
Federal Government as hereinafter set 
forth. 
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So the bill applies to all employees of 
the Federal Government. 

Mr. MAYBANK. It is not a question 
of eliminating discrimination. The bill 
gives a Government bureau permission to 
tell the representatives of the Federal 
Government, in the last analysis, who 
shall or who shall not be taken from the 
civil service rolls in accordance with legal 
authority. Is that correct? 

Mr. OVERTON. That is correct. I 
should like to ask the author of the bill, 
the Senator from New Mexico, if I may 
do so without losing my right to the 
floor—— 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I assure the Senator 
that any question he might ask would not 
in any way jeopardize his right to con- 
tinue to speak. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous consent re- 
quest of the Senator from Louisiana? 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. OVERTON. Would the provision 
I have read apply to the clerical staffs in 
senatorial and congressional offices? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Let me say to the Sena- 
tor that those who are sponsoring the 
bill, those who believe in the philosophy 
of the bill, do not contend that the bill 
provides that in a Senator’s office, or in a 
factory, or in a shop, or in a grocery store, 
the owner or the management of the 
place is obligated to hire anyone. The 
only thing the bill provides for is that 
people shall not be discriminated 
against, that they shall not be disquali-. 
fied, on account of race or creed, color, 
national origin, or ancestry. 

Mr. OVERTON. I shall address an 
argument ad hominem. Instead of ad- 
dressing the question to the Senator from 
New Mexico, I shall address it to myself. 
I have a senatorial office in which I have 
more than six employees. We will say a 
colored woman, who is thoroughly well 
educated, a graduate of several univer- 
sities, thoroughly well qualified, walks 
into my office, where I have a vacancy, 
and desires employment, and I refuse to 
give it to her. Then, do I not violate this 
provision? ‘The bill reads, “to refuse to 
hire any person because of such person’s 
race, creed, color, national origin, or an- 
cestry.” I would have to tell an infamous 
story about it and say I refused to em- 
ploy her for some other reason, but my 
reason for refusing to employ her would 
be on account of her color—her race. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. My opinion is that the 
Senator would not be bothered whatso- 
ever by the proposed law. 

Mr. OVERTON. Then what is the 
effect of the law? If it does not apply to 
me, if we Senators are exempting our- 
selves, are we not also exempting all other 
businesses of the Nation? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. The Senator is posing 
a hypothetical question. 

Mr. OVERTON. No; I am posing a 
concrete question. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. No; the Senator does 
not have to hire a Jew if he does not like 
a Jew. 

Mr. OVERTON. Even if I do not like 
a Jew—and I have no antipathy toward 
Jews—I cannot to hire a Jew. 


That is the very language of the bill. 
Listen to it: ¢ 
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It shall be an unfair-employment prac- 
tice for any employer within the scope of this 
act— 


That is, any employer, Federal or pri- 
vate, employing six or more persons. 

(1) To refuse to hire any person because 
of such person’s race, creed, color, national 
origin, or ancestry. 


Very well. Suppose I did have an 
antipathy to a Jew, or suppose I were a 
Protestant who had an antipathy to a 
Roman Catholic, and a Jew or a Cath- 
olic should walk into my office thorough- 
ly well qualified, perhaps much abler 
than any employee in my senatorial 
office, and I should turn. the applicant 
down and select someone less qualified. 
Why would I do it? I would do it on 
account of some antipathy to the ap- 
plicant by reason of his faith or race 
or color or creed. 

The same applies to the Negro. It 
cannot be said, according to the provi- 
sions of this bill, that one can make a 
discrimination between Mr. Negro and 
Mr. Jew and Mr. Protestant.. So that 
a Negress can walk into my office, where 
I have white young ladies from the South 
in my employ, and the Federal Govern- 
ment can say to me I have to employ 
her and put her side by side with the 
other young ladies in my office. 

Mr. President, I am a loyal, law-abid- 
ing citizen, but I do not know what I 
would do, under those circumstances, to 
any FEPC agent, be he black or white, 
who would walk into my office and make 
such a demand as that. If I feel like 
that about it, how do the Senator from 
Nevada, the Senator from North Caro- 
lina, and the Senator from California, 
feel about it? How do my friends down 
in Louisiana, who are conducting their 
own business, who have white laborers 
working side by side in large stores and 
small shops, and do not want Negroes, 
regard this bill? How is it to be en- 
forced against them? It will be enforced 
at the point of the bayonet. That is the 
only way the Federal Government will 
be able to enforce it. 

Mr. President, the bill is totally, radi- 
cally, irretrievably, wrong. When we 
make personal application of it to our 
own Offices, it is wrong. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senatcr further yield? 

Mr. OVERTON. I yield. 

Mr. MAYBANEK. The Senator has 
given a very good description and state- 
ment as to how the bill would affect 
Government employees, such as those in 
our own offices. I wonder whether be- 

“fore the Senator concludes his very able 
address he would care to make a sugges- 
tion as to how it would affect the unions, 
for instance, the railroad trainmen, 
conductors, flagmen, switchmen, and so 
forth and so on. 

Mr. OVERTON. There is another 
provision of the bill which declares: 

It shall be an unfair employment prac- 
tice for any labor union within the scope 
of this act— 

(1) To deny full membership rights and 
privileges to any person because of such per- 
son's race, creed, color, national origin, or 
ancestry, 


So they have to take them all in. 
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(2) To expel from membership any per- 
con because of such person’s race, creed, 
color, national origin, or ancestry. 


Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, I 
think I have proceeded as far as I can 
proceed this afternoon, and I shall be 
very glad to yield. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I wish to suggest, 
Mr. President, that the Senator from 
Louisiana has been making a very able 
and impressive argument to any man 
with an open mind, it makes no differ- 
ence on which side of the subject he may 
be. I think we should have a quorum 
present whether he proceeds or not, so 
I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Louisiana yield for 
that purpose? 

Mr. OVERTON. I yield for that pur- 
pose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 
Aiken 
Andrews 
Austin Green 
Bailey Guffey 
Ball Gurney 
Bankhead Hart 
Barkley Hawkes 
Bilbo Hayden 
Brewster ickenlooper 
Bridges Hill 
Briggs Hoey 
Buck Huffman Smith 
Bushfield Johnson, Colo. Stanfill 
Butler Johnston, 8. C. Stewart 
Byrd La Follette Taft 
Capehart Langer Thomas, Okla. 
Capper Lucas Thomas, Utah 
Chavez McCarran ‘Tobey 
Cordon McClellan Tydings 
Donnell McFarland Walsh 
Downey McKellar Wherry 
Eastland McMahon White 
Eliender Magnuson Wiley 
Ferguson Maybank Will's 
Fulbright Mead Wilson 
George Millikin Young 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Sev- 
enty-eight Senators having answered to 
their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. CHAVEZ obtained the floor. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair asks permission to state that there 
are some reports on the desk, together 
with some nominations from the Presi- 
dent, and some morning business on the 
Secretary’s desk. If there be no objec- 
tion, these matters will be laid down, ap- 
propriately referred, and noted in the 
RECORD. - 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, I object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Ob- 
jection is heard. 

In his capacity as a Senator, the Chair 
asks unanimous consent, as in executive 
session, to have laid before the Senate 
for appropriate reference certain nomi- 
nations. ° 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, I object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Ob- 
jection is heard. 


REGISTRATION OF FIREARMS 


Mr. HAWKES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to introduce a bill 
which is in the form of a substitute for 
a bill previously introduced by me. 


Morse 
Murray 
O’Danie! 
O’Mahoney 
Overton 
Pepper 
Radcliffe 
Revercomb 
Russell 
Saltonstali 
Shipstead 


Gerry 
Gossett 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from New Mexico yield for 
that purpose? 

Mr. OVERTON. 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. OVERTON. As I understand, it 
can be done only by unanimous consent. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That 
is correct. 

Mr. HAWKES. I ask unanimous con- 
sent. 

Mr. OVERTON. I have no objection. 

Mr. HAWKES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to introduce a bill 
providing for the registration of firearms, 
and for other purposes, which is a sub- 
stitute for Senate bill 1678, which I in- 
troduced a few days ago. The substitute 
bill has amendments which meet condi- 
tions which were not foreseen. I ask 
that it be referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary, to replace Senate bill 1678. 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
1755) providing for the registration of 
firearms, and for other purposes, was 
received, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Perry, one of its clerks, 
announced that the House insistéd upon 
its amendments to the bill (S: 1405) to 
authorize the President to retire certain 
officers and enlisted men of the Navy, 
Marine Corps, and Coast Guard, and for 
other purposes, disagreed to by the Sen- 
ate; agreed to the conference asked by 
the Senate on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. 
Vinson, Mr. Drewry, and Mr. Core of 
New York were appointed managers on 
the part of the House at the conference. 


RELIEF FOR THE DESTITUTE PEOPLE OF 
GERMANY AND AUSTRIA 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the ReEcorp and appropriately re- 
ferred a petition signed by 34 Senators, 
addressed to the President of the United 
States, requesting that he facilitate the 
matter of feeding the destitute people of 
Germany and Austria. 

There being no objection, the petition 
was referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations and ordered to be printed 
in the Recor», as follows: 


Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: We, the undersigned 
Members of the United States Senate, hereby 
appeal to you as the Commander in Chief of 
our armed forces to take immediate steps 
toward relieving the appalling famine in Ger- 
many and Austria. 

The people of these countries are today 
facing starvation on a scale never before 
experienced in western civilization. War has 
destroyed most of their houses and factories. 
Millions of their men are dead. Many mil- 
lions more are working as forced labor in 
foreign lends, thus unable to give aid to their 
wives and children. Millions of totally desti- 
tute deportees are milling aimlessly about 
the country. These people desperately need 
food, clothes, fuel, medicine, and shelter. 
The most appalling situation exists in the 
Russian zone due to the almost total loss 
of crops and livestock. 

War has utterly destroyed Germany’s war- 
making power. Surveillance and control are 
sufficient to ensure our future safety. We 
did not fight the war to exterminate the 
German people, but to destroy forever the 
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criminal Nazi leadership and their war ma- 
chine. 

Now the war is over. The German people 
must be offered the opportunity to work their 
way back into the community of nations. 
The American people do not want to be re- 
sponsible for having permitted a catastrophe 
which cannot but drag all Eufope into ruin 
and chaos. We in the United States have 
granaries overflowing with wheat. If prop- 
erly used, our surpluses are sufficient to keep 
alive all needy people in the lands of our 
allies as well as our former enemies. 

We, therefore, appeal to you, Mr. Presi- 
dent: 

1. To give orders at once to our armed 
forces in Germany and Austria to raise food 
rations above the present starvation level in 
the United States zone of occtipation and 
restore immediately mail and postage service. 

2. To start negotiations at once with the 
head of the Russian State with the object 
of gaining his permission to send American 
food supplies into the Russian zone of occu- 
pation in order at least to diminish the ap- 
palling daily death toll. 

3. To give permission now to private relief 
organizations to start operations in Germany 
and Austria, in order to support the efforts 
of our occupation forces. 

4. And, Mr. President, because we believe 
that the conditions in Germany and Austria 
are so desperate that even the above steps 
if taken immediately will not suffice, we fur- 
ther appeal to you to authorize and create 
an independent American relief mission to 
avert this impending disaster of wholesale 
starvation and pestilence now threatening 
Europe, even beyond the assistance now being 
furnished by UNRRA. 

Stytzes Brivces, Republican, New 
Hampshire; C. Dovuciass Buck, 
Republican, Delaware; Hartan J. 
BusHFIELD, Republican, South Da- 
kota; HucH Buttrr, Republican, 
Nebraska; Homer E. CareHart, Re- 
publican, Indiana; ArTHUR CAPPER, 
Republican, Kansas; E. P. Car- 
VILLE, Democrat, Nevada; SHeEri- 
DAN Downey, Democrat, Califor- 
nia; JAMES O. EASTLAND, Democrat, 
Mississippi; ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
Democrat, Louisiana; JosEPH F. 
Gurrry, Democrat, Pennsylvania; 
ALBERT HAWKES, Republican, New 
Jersey; B. B. HICKENLOOPER, Re- 
publican, Iowa; Ciype R. Hoey, 
Democrat, North Carolina; EpwIn 
C. JOHNSON. Democrat. Colorado; 
ROBERT M. LA FOLLETTE, Jr., Pro- 
gressive, Wisconsin; WILLIAM LAN- 
GER, Republican, North Dakota: E. 
H. Moore, Republican, Oklahoma; 
Ape Murnocx, Democrat, Utah; 
JAMES Murray, Democrat, Mon- 
tana; JosePH C. O’MAHONgEyY, Dem- 
ocrat, Wyoming; Grorce L. Rap- 
CLIFFreE, Democrat, Maryland; Lev- 
ERETT SALTONSTALL, Republican, 
Massachusetts; HENRIK SHIPSTEAD, 
Republican, Minnesota; H. ALEex- 
ANDER SMITH, Republican, New 
Jersey; W. A. STANFILL, Republi- 
can, Kentucky; GLen H. TAYLor, 
Democrat, Idaho; CHARLES W. 
Torry, Republican, New Hamp- 
shire; Davip I. WatsH, Democrat, 
Massachusetts; Burton K. WHEEL- 
ER, Democrat, Montana; KENNETH 
S. WHerry, Republican, Nebraska; 
ALEXANDER WILEY, Republican, 
Wisconsin; RaymMonp E. WIL!1s, 
Republican, Indiana; Mitton R. 
Younc, Republican, North Da- 
kota. 


DEATH OF REPRESENTATIVE ERVIN, OF 
NORTH CAROLINA 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair lays before the Senate a resolu- 
tion from the House of Representatives, 
which will be read. 
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The resolution (H. Res. 476) was read 
as follows: 

Resolved, That the House has heard with 
profound sorrow of the death of Hon. Josrr# 
W. Ervin, a Representative from the State of 
North Carolina. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate 
these resolutions to the Senate and transmit 
a copy thereof to the family of the deceased. 

Resolved, That is a further mark of re- 
spect the House do now adjourn. 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, on behalf 
of my colleague [Mr. Hory] and myself 
I submit the resolution which I send to 
the desk, and I ask unanimous consent 
for its present consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
resolution will be read. 

The resolution (S. Res. 217) was read, 
considered by unanimous consent, and 
unanimously agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard with 
profound sorrow the announcement of the 
death of Hon. JoserH W. Ervin, late a Rep- 
resentative from the State of North Caro- 
lina. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communi- 
cate these resolutions to the House of Rep- 
resentatives and transmit a copy thereof to 
the family of the deceased. 


Mr: BAILEY. Mr. President, as a 
further mark of respect to the memory 
of the deceased Representative, I move 
that the Senate take a recess until 12 
o’clock noon on Monday next. 

The motion was unanimously agreed 
to; and (at 3 o’clock and 30 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until 
Monday, January 21, 1946, at 12 o’clock 
meridian. 


The 
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The House met at 12 o’clock noon, and 
was called to order by the Speaker pro 
tempore, Mr. McCormack. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera 
Montgomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Heavenly Father, we praise Thee 
for the world’s purest Teacher, who hast 
revealed unto us the peerless depths of 
eternal truth; who hast given us the 
will to believe, the will to live, and the 
will to work. Enable us to pursue these 
realities with the reasoned conviction 
that all men have the high privilege of 
enjoying these blessings. 

Create within us a passion to preserve 
the glorious freedoms on which our Re- 
public was founded. Reveal Thyself in 
the wondrous mercies of our homeland, 
and inspire us to labor for the perpetuity 
of a government of the people, by the 
people, and for the people. In quietness 
and meditation, help us to do the right 
and deal justly with all men, filled with 
perfect trust and freedom of spirit. O 
control and sustain us as we dedicate 
ourselves to those rights with which we 
have been endowed. Blessed is he who 
can go through the thunder of life’s 
battle and keep spotless the garment 
of his character. In the name of our 
Redeemer. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Frazier, its legislative clerk, announced 
that the Senate insists upon its amend- 
ments to the bill (H. R. 2348) entitled 
“An act to provide for the coverage of 
certain drugs under the Federal narcotic 
laws,” disagreed to by the House; agrees 
to the conference asked by the House on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and appoints Mr. GEorGE, Mr. 
WaLs3a, Mr. Barvey, Mr. LA FoLiLetTte, and 
Mr. Tart to be the conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the bill (H. R. 3603) entitled “An act to 
provide for the sale of surplus war-built 
vessels, and for other purposes,” dis- 
agreed to by the House; agrees to the 
conference asked by the House on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and appoints Mr. Rapciirre, Mr. 
BaILey, Mr. OvERTON, Mr. BREWSTER, and 
Mr. Hart to be the conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate disagrees to the amendments of 
the House to the bill (S. 1405) entitled 
“An act to authorize the President to 
retire certain officers and enlisted men 
of the Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast 
Guard, ‘and for other purposes”; requests 
a conference with the House on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses there- 
on, and appoints Mr. WaLsH, Mr. Typ- 
Incs, and Mr. Tosry to be the conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
President pro tempore has appointed Mr. 
BARKLEY and Mr. Brewster members of 
the joint select committee on the part 
of the Senate, as provided for in the act 
of August 5, 1939, entitled “An act to 
provide for the disposition of certain rec- 
ords of the United States Government,” 
for the disposition of executive papers in 
the following Departments and agencies: 
Department of Agriculture. 

. Department of Commerce. 
. Department of the Interior. 
Department of the Navy. 
Department of War. 

Alien Property Custodian. 

. Federal Security Agency. 

. National Archives. 

. National Housing Agency. 

10. Office of Price Administration. 

11. Selective Service System. 

12. The Panama Canal. 

13. United States Maritime Commis- 
sion. 

14. United States Maritime Commis- 
sion and War Shipping Administration. 

15. United States Railroad Retirement 
Board. 

16. War Shipping Administration. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina 
asked and was given permission to ex- 
tend his remarks in the Recorp and in- 
clude a letter addressed by him to the 
Honorable Chester Bowles, Administra- 
tor of the Office of Price Administration, 
protesting against the ceiling price on 
cotton, and his reply. 

Mrs. LUCE (at the request of Mr. 
ManrtTIN of Massachusetts) was given per- 
mission to extend her remarks in the 
Record and include excerpts, 
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PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
my colleague the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. Grrrorp], who has a spe- 
cial order for 15 minutes today, may be 
permitted to proceed for an additional 
15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


ENGLAND GENERAL HOSPITAL, ATLANTIC 
CITY, N. J. 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks and include 
a letter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, on Monday I addressed the 
House calling attention to an article 
which had appeared in the Washington 
Daily News stating that the England 
General Hospital, now located in one of 
the hotel buildings at Atlantic City, 
where a number of seriously disabled 
veterans have been cared for, was going 
to be closed. I quoted the article, which 
stated that pressure had been brought to 
bear on the Army to do this. I stated in 
my remarks that I earnestly hoped the 
report was not true, and that any at- 
tempt to get disabled veterans moved out 
of a community would be reprehensible 
in any community where it took place, 
in my own district or anywhere else. In 
the 3 days that have followed, I have 
received a large number of letters from 
people living in Atlantic City, including 
the mayor of the city, assuring me of 
their desire to have the veterans’ hos- 
pital continued. This is most encourag- 
ing and is just what I would have ex- 
pected from the people of an American 
community. 

On yesterday the gentleman from New 
Jersey in whose district Atlantic City is 
located addressed the House and took ex- 
ception to my remarks, or, more exactly, 
to the newspaper article I quoted. May 
I point out that the whole purpose of my 
speech was to try to prevent removal of 
these disabled veterans from their pres- 
ent location, which they like so much. 
The response to my remarks from that 
point of view has been all on the positive 
side. The fact remains, however, that 
the order for closing the hospital has 
apparently been issued and still stands. 
I hope it will be rescinded. I have a 
letter here from some of the veterans 
located there protesting very much 
against it, and I shall include it in my re- 
marks, since it may shed some light on 
the whole matter. In every community 
in this whole country, including Atlantic 
City, the majority of the people stand 
ready to do whatever they ean for the 
disabled veteran. But in every com- 
munity I am afraid there are a few who 
take a different attitude. And in the 
instant case I find the Washington News 
Stating today that they have verified 
their original story and that pressure 
was brought to bear upon the War De- 
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partment to release this hotel. I only 
hope that the efforts now being made, 
poth in and out of Atlantic City, to let 
these veterans stay where they are will 
prevail. 

The letter from the veterans follows: 
WOUNDED-PARALYZED-LIMBLESS VETERANS APPRE- 

CIATE YOUR HELP TO KEEP THOMAS M, ENGLAND 

HOSPITAL AT ATLANTIC CITY 

TUESDAY. 
Hon. Jerry VOoRHIS, 
United States Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 

HoNnoraB_e Sir: Many of us at the Thomas 
M. England Hospital read with great appre- 
ciation the enclosed report in the Philadel- 
phia Record of the interest you have taken 
and the efforts you are making in our cause. 

The removal of the hospital is not only 
inhuman but very unnecessary. 

We are enclosing a copy of a letter which 
we are sending tonight to the Washington 
Daily News, whose kindness has helped to 
focus public attention on our plight. 

The city and the owners of the Haddon 
Hall-Chalfonte Hotels have offered this hotel 
which houses the main part of the Thomas 
M. England Hospital installation to the 
United Nations Organization. We don’t want 
to keep the UNO out of Atlantic City but 
we don’t want to get put out. There is room 
for both of us, as explained in our letter 
to the Washington Daily News. 

Some of us are going to try to get to 
Washington so we can tell you the many 
reasons why Atlantic City is the finest loca- 
tion for an Army Hospital. We have given 
everything, our legs, our bodies; all we want 
is a chance to continue uninterrupted on our 
recovery back to useful citizens. The shoot- 
ing is over but the war will not be over for 
us for a long while. Such real Americans 
as yourself make us feel our efforts were not 
in vain. If our fox-hole buddies who lived 
through hell with us can only get our story, 
they will never let us down, because they 
know what war is. 

PurpPLe Heart GI's. 

T. M. ENGLAND Hosp!raL, ATLANTIC CrTy. 


IMPORTS OF JEWELED WATCHES 


Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks and include a table. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, some 
years ago the Secretary of War, officially 
acting for the War Department, the War 
Department realizing that a supply of 
and a reliable American source of timing 
mechanisms were as essential in modern 
warfare as are ammunitions and man- 
power, protested to the Secretary of 
State against the reduction of tariff 
rates on watches which would imperil 
the continued existence of this highly 
essential national defense industry. 

The protest fell on deaf ears and 
America was again sold down the river. 

When we entered the war the need for 
these highly essential timing mecha- 
nisms justified the protest of the War 
Department. The War and Navy De- 
partments’ officials called upon the in- 
genuity and skill of the few remaining 
thousands of American watch workers, 
employed in the production of American 
precision watches, to meet the needs of 
our armed forces. Fortunately, these 
workers were able to produce—operating 
24 hours each day—sufficient timing 
mechanisms to supply the needs, not 
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alone the needs of the American armed 
forces, but, also the needs of our allies. 

Evidence presented to the Ways and 
Means Committee, and not contradicted 
by anyone, shows that the watch fac- 
tories of Switzerland, controlled by the 
German-Swiss cartel, supplied the tim- 
ing mechanisms used by the Nazi forces 
to kill and maim hundreds of thousands 
of our American heroes. In addition it 
is understood that the German-Swiss 
watch cartel equipped some 90 timing 
mechanisms factories in Germany to 
better supply the Nazi forces. 

This same Swiss watch cartel, through 
its control of the Swiss Government, de- 
spite promises in the present Swiss Trade 
Treaty with the United States, has re- 
fused to permit the exportation of 
watch-making machinery into the 
United States. 

Some years ago the Tariff Commission, 
following the protest of cotton producers 
and the Department of Agriculture find- 
ing that imports of three one-hundredths 
of 1 percent threatened the success of 
the American raw-cotton industry, rec- 
ommended the imposition of quota re- 
strictions on imports, which restrictions 
are still in force. 

The imports of Swiss-made watches 
from 1926 to 1941, inclusive, represent 
each year more than 50 percent of Amer- 
ican consumption. During most of these 
years the imports represented more than 
60 percent. From 1942 to 1945, inclu- 
sive, while American watch factories 
were producing timing mechanisms sole- 
ly to aid and promote the war effort, and 
while the Swiss watch factories were 
producing similar timing mechanisms 
for our enemies, the Swiss watch facto- 
ries produced additional millions of 
watches which had full control of the 
American market. 

The American watch industry is now 
in process of reconversion. It is essen- 
tial, if we are to promote this reconver- 
sion and make it possible for the con- 
tinued existence of this highly essential 
national defense industry, that we impose 
a fair quota restriction on imports of 
jeweled watches. 

I have presented for the consideration 
of the Ways and Means Committee and 
for the House and I ask the support of 
patriotic members of the Ways and 
Means Committee and the House to sup- 
port this legislation. 

Following is a table showing the im- 
ports of watches, the domestic produc- 
tion, and the percentages thereof for the 
years 1926 to 1945, inclusive. 

This legislation is presented in con- 
junction with legislation already spon- 
sored by my colleague the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Hotmes], who, 
recognizing the needs of the country and 
the need for the continued maintenance 
of this highly naticnal defense industry, 
has repeatedly called the attention of his 
colleagues to the need for this legislation. 

The imports of jeweled watches and 
jeweled watch movements, as reported 
by the United States Tariff Commission 
and the Department of Commerce for 
the years 1926 to 1945, inclusive, and the 
domestic production of jeweled watches 
and jeweled watch movements for the 
same period, is shown as follows, in 
numbers: 
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! Producing timing mechanisms exclusively for our 
armed forces. 

2 Supplied by Swiss-German cartel. 

3 Reconverting. 

4 Almost. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana and Mr. 
KELLEY of Pennsylvania asked and were 
given permission to extend their remarks 
in the Recorp. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include an editorial 
from the Fort Myers News-Press. 

Mr. SPENCE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the Rrec- 
ORD and include a letter from J. B. Hut- 
son, Acting Secretary of Agriculture, to 
the Speaker. 

Mr. PLOESER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RecorD and include a letter addressed to 
the President on the subject of the Army 
and Navy merger. 

Mr. HESS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorD and include a newspaper article. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that today, follow- 
ing any special orders heretofore en- 
tered, I may be permitted to address 
the House for 10 minutes, and that on 
Wednesday next, January 23, at the con- 
clusion of the legislative program of the 
day and following any special orders 
heretofore entered, I be permitted to ad- 
dress the House for 45 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New Hampshire? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Monday next 
after the disposition of business on the 
Speaker’s desk and the conclusion of spe- 
cial orders heretofore entered, my col- 
league, the gentleman from Nebraska 
(Mr. MILLER], may address the House for 
15 minutes. 


SOUTH DAKOTA'S JUNICR CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks and include certain excerpts. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from South Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. Munpt addressed the House. 
remarks appear in the Appendix.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HOOK asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include therein a radio ad- 
dress he made on the USES. 


INCOME TAX DEDUCTIONS ON EXPENSE 
ALLOWANCE OF MEMBERS OF CON- 
GRESS 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for one generous minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been bothered lately in trying to make 
out my tax return insofar as it covers 
the expense allowance of Members of 
Congress. I think others have been 
bothered with the same problem. I 
have here an official communication 
which says: 

The income tax treatment of the expense 
allowance is discussed in a letter to Con- 
gressman O’NEAL dated July 20, 1945, which 
was published in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
on July 21, 1945. 


Then I have this: 


In computing the net income, the amount 
received— 


His 


That is, the expense account— 
may be claimed as a deduction by listing it 
as “fully expended in the performance of 
official duties, subject, however, to substan- 
tiation on examination of the return.” 


Now, I want to say it was a mistake 
when we passed that law that we did not 
specify in the law that that expense ac- 
count was not taxable. But we did spec- 
ify it in the report which accompanied 
the bill. That distinctly shows the in- 
tent of Congress. Ifa test case is carried 
up to the courts, they would have to 
abide by that report which accompanied 
the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Illinois has 
expired. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BENNETT of Missouri asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks and to include a brief editorial. 


WE WILL ALWAYS HAVE A U.S. A. IF WE 
DO NOT GIVE IT AWAY 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks, and I want to talk on the sub- 
ject of We will always have a U. S. A. 
if we do not give it away. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, that is a 
great subject now and will be for some 
time to come. We are going to have to 
be the ones who are going to determine 
whether we will continue to have a 
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U.S.A. We will have it providing we do 
not give it away. ‘The first pack you are 
going to have thrust upon your back 
will be whether you are going to make a 
loan of $4,400,000,000 to Great Britain. 
Let me say that if Great Britain wants 
$4,400,000,000, she can get it from the 
people of the United States providing 
she asks for a loan like we would have 
to ask for it if we as individuals wanted 
a loan, and that is to go to the bankers 
of America and say to the bankers, 
“Great Britain wants to borrow $4,- 
400,000,000.” The bankers are going to 
say to Great Britain, “What security and 
collateral do you have to offer?” I can 
show you that they have lots of collateral 
and they have to put up that collateral. 
If they do not do it that way, the tax- 
payers are going to lose the whole busi- 
ness and you cannot force any more 
taxes on your constituents. Great Brit- 
ain can put up the collateral she has of 
American corporations, part of which 
are as follows: 434,000 shares of Gen- 
eral Motors Corp.; 177,000 shares of Ra- 
dio Corp. of America; 133,000 shares of 
Amerada Petrol; 36,000 Chrysler Corp.; 
198,000 Standard Oil of New Jersey; 
315,000 Standard Oil of Indiana; 130,000 
Socony-Vacuum Oil; 70,000 A. T. & T.; 
21,000 Unifed States Steel, preferred. 

If they put up collateral they will pay 
the interest and the loan to the American 
bankers. 

If the Congress is foolish enough to do 
the trick, it will be like the other loans 
to Great Britain—you will write it off 
the books because you will not and can- 
not collect it—then your taxpayers will 
pay for your incompetence. I am op- 
posed to it. We will always have a 
U. S. A. if we do not give it away. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has expired. 


ADMINISTRATION OF GI EDUCATIONAL 
FUNDS 
Mr. GILLIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 


unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GILLIE. Mr. Speaker, I read a 
news article in the Fort Wayne (Ind.) 
News-Sentinel today that thoroughly 
aroused my indignation. It concerned 
the run-around one of our bureaus is 
giving our GI veterans. After Congress 
provided our returned servicemen with 
an opportunity of resuming their educa- 
tions when they returned from the war, 
what happened? Because of the ineffi- 
ciency and incompetency of one of our 
governmental agencies, our veterans are 
being forced to leave their schools or 
colleges because they are unable to get 
their subsistence checks. Of all things! 

It is high time that we did something 
to eliminate the red tape which is re- 
sponsible for such action. I can well 
imagine the feeling of frustration and 
discouragement which faces these re- 
turned GI’s who sacrificed so much for 
us. 

Returning with high hopes for stepping 
back into the role of students so that 
they could better equip themselves for 
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the future, what do they get? A dash of 
cold water in their faces, and a first- 
hand disappointment. Certainly, if we 
were able to get the pay to the boys in 
the far corners of the earth while they 
were fighting for us, we can work out 
some kind of a plan for our disbursing 
bureau to see that the money is on hand 
which the Congress has provided to see 
that these ex-servicemen are able to 
carry on their educations and restore 
their confidence in their Government 
which owes them so much. 

I. sincerely believe that something 
should be done at once to correct this 
gross mismanagement and heartless 
handling of a very serious and critical 
problem. Surely, sufficient red tape can 
be cut by this responsible bureau, to see 
that such a condition does not continue. 

The news article follows: 

Cuicaco, January 16.—A survey disclosed 
today an increasing number of students un- 
der the GI bill of rights are dropping out of 
school, many of them because of long delays 
in subsistence payments from the Govern- 
ment. 

In the Midwest, students from al) sections 
of the Nation have dropped out of classes, 
a check with university and college officials 
determined. 

Charles E. Hostettler, vocational rehabili- 
tation division manager in the Chicago 
region, said, “More than one-quarter of the 
veterans who have entered college in this 
regional area under the GI bill of rights have 
dropped out since the peak last fall.” 

SUBSISTENCE MONTHS BEHIND 

Veterans and many educators asserted a 
great number of the students had quit be- 
cause their first subsistence checks were so 
slow in arriving that they had to finance 
themselves for a whole semester or longer. 

William Enters, adjutant of American Vet- 
erans of World War II, declared: 

“Payments are definitely slow and that 
auditing machinery should be speeded up.” 

HAVEN'T MONEY OF OWN 

Murray Silberstein, field director of the 
American Veterans Committee, said: 

“Many of the men who expected to be paid 
promptly are waiting 4 and 5 months before 
their first check arrives, and they just haven't 
the money to swing it.” 


APPLAUSE IN THE GALLERY 


Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
gentleman will state it. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I noticed, following 
the remarks of the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Ricu], there was consid- 
erable applause in approval of what he 
said against a loan to Great Britain. Is 
it not against the rules of the House for 
our guests in the gallery to applaud? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
gentleman is absolutely correct. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, a point of 
order. That applause was on the floor. 
It was not in the gallery. 

Mr. KNUTSON. It was both on the 
floor and in the gallery. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair is ready to rule on the parlia- 
mentary inquiry. The attention of the 
Chair was otherwise engaged, and the 
Chair did not notice any applause from 
the gallery. The Chair did notice mani- 
festations from the floor on the Republi- 
can side. 

Mr. KNUTSON. The applause seemed 
to be quite general, on both sides. 


The 


The 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Answer- 
ing the gentleman’s parliamentary in- 
quiry, applause from the gallery violates 

the rules of the House. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HOFFMAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp on three separate subjects, and 
to include excerpts from letters and 
papers. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks at this 
point in the RECORD, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day the gentleman from Virginia (Mr. 
SmitH], @ Democrat, a man who, as 
chairman of a special committee, made 
an investigation extending over several 
months into the activities of the National 
Labor Relations Board, and who was 
again honored by the Speaker of the 
House by an appointment as chairman of 
the Special Committee to Investigate 
Acts of Executive Agencies Which Ex- 
ceed Their Authority, made a statement 
which outlined part of the activities of 
some labor unions and which called at- 
tention to the fact that the Congress has 
failed to enact needed legislation. 

Members of Congress, listening to that 
statement, which was factual rather 
than argumentative, must have had 
brought home to them a realization not 
only of what was needed but of their 
duty to act now. 

For 7 long years I have endeavored to 
point out from the well of the House and 
elsewhere some of the evils which were 
sure to follow the policy adopted by some 
unions and which were certain to follow 
our failure to act. 

Iam personally familiar with the inci- 
dents to which the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia called attention. I heartily en- 
dorse the statements he made and the 
conclusions he drew, and intend to send 
out to the constituents residing in my 
district copies of his remarks. 


WHEN HE SINGS, YOU WRITE THE MUSIC 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, and to revise and extend 
my remarks and include therein the 
Techniques of Interviewing, which is 
issued by the OPA to its investigators. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, “when 
he sings, you write the music.” That 
probably sounds a bit cryptic. And so it 
is. In fact, it is a bit professional. It is 
taken from an instruction sheet to OPA 
investigators entitled “Techniques of 
Interviewing.” It sets forth instruc- 
tions on how to interview a witness and 
get him to break down. 

It contains some highly intriguing 
Suggestions. That is at least a chari- 
table estimate. 


Avoid the use of harsh or incriminating 
words—- 
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Says OPA in its Technique of Inter- 
viewing— 


Get him (the witness) to talk about him- 

self. * * * He has likes, dislikes, hob- 
bies, pet ideas. * * * When the facts in 
the case indicate that another person may 
be involved with the witness, phrase your 
questioning to transfer the blame. * * 
Make the witness feel that he is not telling 
you anything that you do not already 
know. * * * Sometimes the factual sit- 
uation is such that you can work a good 
“bluff” on the witness. * * * Ascertain 
the status and degree of friendship between 
the witness and third parties * * * or 
any degree of animosity. * * * Play this 
factor up by inference to the witness’ 
mind. * * * Point out that he is pos~ 
sibly being played for a sucker. * * 
Each little pin-point penetration that you 
make in the witness will make him want to 
“sing” to get even. * * * When he 
sings, you write the music. * * * Play 
up any reason, alibi, or excuse the witness 
may have. * * * The use of the double 
or alternate question is sometimes an effec- 
tive way. * * * Play upon his sympa- 
thies in connection with his family, his 
standing in the community, his citizenship, 
his business associates, his lodge affiliations, 
his friends, his business, or any other factor 
that you are able to ascertain. * * A 
set of golf clubs, mounted game janan 
* * * pictures of hunting dogs, a vol- 
ume of coin collections, etc., all give clues 
to possible subject matter to resort to in 
order to make your subject more recep- 
tive. * * * Filing the evidence is some- 
what of a pressure technique. * * * Use 
a slow, deliberate, and methodical summa- 
tion of the facts. * * * This crystallizes 
the witness’ adverse position. * * 
Don’t be afraid of a little silence on the part 
of the witness. * * * It generally indi- 
cates that his nervous tension is building UP, 
which is exactly what is desired. * * 
If you have a particularly “hard to get at” 
witness and all other attempts to “coach” 
him have failed, it may be appropriate to 
“pile the evidence.” * * A second 
contact will have given the witness some 
time to “stew” mentally— 


And so on. But, Mr. Speaker, I sug- 
gest that the membership read it in its 
entirety. Here is a technique that is in- 
deed worthy of Scotland Yard, the Paris 
Prefect of Police, the FBI, or any other 
organization engaged in hunting down 
hardened criminals. Only in this case 
it is the technique for hunting down a 
humble’ grocer who _§ inadvertently 
charged 2 cents too much for a can of 
beans or a humble dry-goods merchant 
who got 13 cents too much for a chemise. 
To OPA investigators: 

TECHNIQUES OF INTERVIEWING 
SOFT WORD 


Avoid the use of harsh or incriminating 
words in the course of questioning a wit- 
ness, particularly one who may have some 
degree of guilt in the transactions. 

Such terms as “black market,” “violations,” 
“cash on the side,” “over ceiling,” “false 
invoicing,” etc., should be avoided because 
they immediately place the blame on the 
subject and point out to him that he is a 
law breaker. 

In most cases the subject is already aware 
of that fact, and by repeating such phrases 
to him in the course of an interview, you 
tend to make him “clam up” and refuse to 
discuss the very things you want him to talk 
about. 

The following are only a few of the various 
synonyms that may be substituted: 
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Harsh: Black market sale. 

Soft: Irregular, unorthodox, extraordinary, 
unusual. 

Harsh: Violation. 

Soft: Transaction, 
formance. 

Harsh: Overceiling payment. 

Soft: Bonus, premium, surplus. 

Harsh: False invoice, record. 

Soft: Erroneous, discrepancy. 

Harsh: Cash on the side, side payment. 

Soft: Premium, additional consideration, 
bonus, incentive payment. 

1. Violations on your faise invoices show 
that cash on the side was paid. Such pay- 
ments on an over-ceiling basis are black- 
market operations. Who received the illegal 
money? 

2. The transactions as shown indicate a 
possible error in billing or that an additicnal 
consideration was involved. These prem‘:m 
sales appear to have been made in a sume- 
what unorthodox manner. Who received the 
bonuses? 

3. Transfers reflected on these records in- 
dicate a premium was required. Who re- 
ceived and accepted the incentive payments? 

If you were involved, which type of ques- 
tion would you be more likely to answer? 


DISCUSS THE SUBJECT 


Don’t be afraid to talk about the subject 
(your witness). Get him to talk about him- 
self. The more you learn about him the 
better you will be able to study his reactions 
and the more verbal ammunition you will be 
able to employ to make him a cooperative 
witness. He has likes, dislikes, hobbies, pet 
ideas, takes pride in certain personal accom- 
plishments and irrespective of his position 
is still fundamentally human. In talking 
about himelf, the witness will furnish you 
with many clues as to his personality and 
these in turn will point out the weak spots in 
his make-up where you can more profitably 
direct your efforts to do the “selling job” 
that is inherent in every good investigation 
of a witness. 

Self-discussion is natural. It eases what- 
ever tension the witness may be under. It 
gets him in the habit of talking to you. It, 
therefore, follows that he will more likely 
talk to you fully about matters that he would: 
be unwilling to discuss if brought up at the 
very outset of the interview on a formal 
basis. 


discrepancy, noncon- 


SWITCH THE BLAME 


When the facts in the case indicate that 
another person may be involved with the wit- 
ness, phrase your questioning to transfer the 
blame for the illegal transactions to the 
shoulders of the other party. This eases the 
tension on the conscience of the witness and 
makes it easier for him to explain the posi- 
tion to you. 

For example, where a sale has been made 
by the witness cf an excessive price to John 
Smith, ask the witness for details on how 
Smith induced him—the witness—in order 
that Smith could pay the particular price 
and made the purchase; not how the wit- 
ness came to sell over-ceiling. If you have 
reason to believe that another party induced 
the individual to violate, let your witness 
know that you know that persons like the 
other party are pleading for goods, making 
attractive offers and that at times these may 
have been difficult for him to resist. Let 
him know that you put plenty of blame on 
such operations. 


KNOWLEDGE OF THE DEAL 


Make the witness feel that he is not telling 
you anything that you already do not know. 
Use your knowledge of the facts already 
established to convey to the witness by in- 
ference that you know plenty about what 
has been going on. Stress, however, that you 
are only seeking his personal confirmation 
of these facts in connection with particular 
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transactions that affect him. It has to be 
his story, not yours, and the fact that he tells 
it to you will certainly reflect more credit to 
his position than if you are forced to tell it 
yourself in your report. 

Sometimes the factual situation is such 
that you can work a good bluff on the witness 
because of your partial knowledge of certain 
matters and thereby obtain full details and 
confirmation of his manner of operating. 

Caution: Never bluff yourself out om a 
limb. If the witness catches you in a bluff, 
your leverage is gone and you are generally 
through as far as that witness is concerned. 


ANIMOSITY TO THIRD PARTY 


Endeavor to ascertain ‘the status and de- 
gree of friendship between the witness and 
third parties concerned in the particular 
transaction under investigation. 

If you find either a lack of substantial 
friendship or any degree of animosity, play 
this factor up by inference to the witness's 
mind. 

Point out to him that possibly he is being 
taken advantage of, ts holding the bag, or 
being played for a sucker. Show him that 
the third party was in a superior position 
to have better knowledge of the law and 
should never have involved the witness. 
Point out any unfair, competitive advantage 
that may be accruing to the third party. 

Each little pin-point penetration that you 
make in the witness will make him want to 
sing to get even. When he sings—you write 
the music. 


AGREEMENT 


Don’t argue with the witness. Agree with 
him even though it hurts. You are there to 
get the facts. If he damns the OPA, the reg- 
ulation, the Administration, the Enforcement 
Division, or you personally, learn to “take it 
with a smile.” Directly or indirectly convey 
to him the impression that you think he is 
probably right. In doing so you are selling 
yourself to the witness as cing a “right guy” 
and thinking the way he dves. This plane of 
common understanding makes the witness 
feel that whatever he may tell you as to what 
he did and why he did it will be understood 
by you in the light that he desires.* 

Agreement engenders confidence. You 
must get his confidence to get his story. 
When you get the story, you’ve “got” the case. 


ALIBI 


Play up any reason, alibi, or excuse the 
witness may have by reason of what he says 
or what you know about the circumstances 
surrounding the violations. By affording the 
witness the opportunity to present what he 
feels or claims are meritorious reasons for 
his actions, you salve his conscience. He be- 
comes more receptive to questions in point if 
he feels you are sold on his excuses. [If the 
witness has not offered any excuses lay the 
foundation yourself to give him an opening. 
Suggest that undoubtedly there are some cir- 
cumstances that make his position more 
understandable than appears on the surface. 


ALTERNATE QUESTION 


The use of the double or alternate ques- 
tion is sometimes an effective way to get 
direct confirmation on a given point. It 
gives the witness the alternative of either one 
of two answers and whichever affirmative 
answer he selects pins down the fact you are 
endeavoring to get. 

For example, you are interviewing A con- 
cerning his records which seem to indicate 
violations involving upgrading on the in- 
voices covering merchandise sold to him by 
B. So far, A has not admitted that this 
condition exists, but you are reasonably sure 
that it does. Provide him with an oppor- 
tunity to switch the blame and alibi his posi- 
tion by asking: 

1. Was this idea yours or was this idea B’s? 

2. Did he approach you or did you go to 
him? 


3. Did you want the invoice to read this 
way or did he insist on billing you this way? 
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In any event, an affirmative selection of one 
of the alternatives will confirm the existence 
of the violation and start the breaking of the 
case. After the violations are established 
we can, by further questioning, fix the true 
degree of responsibility for the violations. 


SYMPATHY 


Sympathize with the subject over his par- 
ticular problems. If he is having difficulties 
tell him you appreciate his position and 
would like to help in whatever way you can. 
You have a tough selling job to do to get a 
witness to respond properly. If he is having 
trouble understanding the regulation or get- 
ting an interpretation, offer to refer the 
matter to the proper authority to see that 
he gets it. Whatever his trouble, be courte- 
ous and permit him a reasonable amount of 
your time to listen to him and respond in a 
sympathetic manner. 

Play upon his sympathies in connection 
with his family, his standing in the com- 
munity, his citizenship, his business associ- 


ates, his lodge affiliations, his friends, his. 


business, or any other factor that you are 
able to ascertain. 


SWITCH THE SUBJECT MATTER 


If your witness is a “clam” or is antag- 
onistic, switch the subject matter away from 
the direct points in the investigation. Dis- 
cuss anything that he appears to be inter- 
ested in such as himself, his business, or his 
hobby. 

Be observant of the surroundings in which 
the subject spends a good part of his time. 
If you are contacting him at his office or 
place of business, in many instances you will 
find evidences of his interests. Is his office 
well ordered and neat? A set of golf clubs, 
mounted game heads, pictures of hunting 
dogs, a volume on coin collectidns, and so 
forth, all give clues to possible subject matter 
to resort to in order to make your subject 
more receptive. Switching the subject mat- 
ter is definitely in order when continuing 
the subject you are on is getting nowhere 
or is creating a feeling on the part of the 
witness which you do not want him to have. 
For example, do not continue to pile up 
the evidence repeatedly if the witness is not 
reacting properly or is getting angry. 

FILING THE EVIDENCE 


This is somewhat of a pressure technique 
and can be used for two purposes. First, it 
affords the investigator the opportunity to 
summarize all of the incriminating evidence 
or circumstances pointing to a violation. 
Second, it provides. an excellent method for 
driving home the inconsistencies in the sub- 
ject’s explanations. 

An example follows: Suppose you have ex- 
amined certain documents which on their 
face may appear innocent. However, when 
considered in the light of other facts or doc- 
uments there is a strong possibility that a 
violation has occurred. The subject has of- 
fered a verbal explanation of some entries 
or circumstances that do not appear or sound 
too plausible. 

Using a slow, deliberate, and methodical 
summation of the facts as you go over each 
document, entry, or circumstance you em- 
phasize the bad aspects together with the 
weak explanations offered. This procedure 
crystallizes the witness’ adverse position in 
his own mind and turns a mental spotlight 
on the illogical explanation he has offered. 
Don't be afraid of a little silence on the part 
of the witness during the process. It gen- 
erally indicates that his nervous tension is 
building up which is exactly what is desired. 
He can relieve this tension by offering you 
the correct explanation. 


PLATTERY 


This approach is self-explanatory. Suffice 
it to say, however, that care must be exer- 
cised to not overdo it and its application 
must be made with genuine sincerity. 
Otherwise you discredit yourself in the eyes 
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of your subject and are then at a decided 
disadvantage. 

Favorable comment on matters of interest 
to the subject can do much to strike a re. 
sponsive chord and open the way for intellj- 
gent questioning. 

FACE SAVING 


Give your witness a chance to minimize 
the error of his ways in any irregular trans- 
actions. This technique touches and some- 
what overlaps the alibi or justification ap- 
proaches. If he does not develop possible 
face-saving circumstances, feel free to create 
this inference in relation to some of the 
facts he has already told you. The more 
reasonable or plausible you make the wit- 
ness’ acts appear the more likely he is to 
discuss those acts fully with you. 

Face-saving may also be approached from 
the angle that now that the witness is some- 
what involved, certainly he can improve his 
apparent position by cooperating with the 
Government and by such cooperation he will 
certainly attempt to redeem himself in the 
eyes of others. This is the feeling that 
should be created, but the investigator 
should refrain from any promises when 
creating this feeling. 


JUSTIFICATION 


Place your witness in the position of being 
able to justify or furnish his reason or rea- 
sons for his acts of commission or omission. 

Justification tends to salve whatever guilty 
conscience he may have and eases the nat- 
ural reticence to discuss situation in which 
he may be adversely invajved. If the wit- 
ness fails to offer such justification of his 
own accord, create the inference by adroit 
questioning or by your own suggestion. 
There is considerable analogy between this 
approach and the alibi and justification 
technique. 

Just because the witness’ justifications 
may go opposite to the purpose of price con- 
trol is no reason for brushing them aside. 
Take notes when he is justifying. This 
makes him feel good and he may be telling 
you the defense his attorney may use in his 
case. Further investigation should cover 
any important defenses he brings up. 


THINK IT OVER 


If you have a particularly “hard to get at” 
witness and all other attempts to “coach” 
him have failed, it may be appropriate to 
“pile the evidence.” Then conclude the in- 
terview with a statement to the effect that 
in view of all the circumstances and his posi- 
tion in the matter, you feel sure that after 
he thinks it over he can come to no other 
valid conclusion than to cooperate and fur- 
nish the Government with all of the facts. 
Arrange for a definite appcintment with him 
at a later time the same day or the follow- 
ing day or week, as circumstances warrant. 

The second contact will have ‘given the 
witness some time to “stew” mentally, and 
you will have given yourself another shot 
at breaking him. The danger of the ap- 
proach lies in the fact that it leaves your 
witness wide open to be either approached 
by other interested parties cr to seek the 
advice of counsel, or that more material 
witnesses wh» may be placed in jeopardy by 
his testimony. Again, it is a last resort. 


PALSE STATEMENT 


This technique should always be the last 
resort on a witness who persists in false- 
hoods or who fails to “break” with the per- 
tinent facts you have good reason to believe 
are within his knowledge. 

Go along with him in his story and write 
as detailed a statement as possible. The 
statement will either have omissions of ma- 
terial knowledge or deliberate misstatements 
of material facts. 

Upon either oral confirmation of the state- 
ment or an actual signing of the statement, 
you are in an advantageous position to ap- 
proach the witness at a subsequent inter- 
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view. At this second interview a stress is 
placed upon your knowledge of the deal and 
strong inference conveyed to the witness as 
to falsehoods or discrepancies in the state- 
ment made to the Government. He is given 
the opportunity to reconsider and submit a 
new statement in accord with the facts. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that, following 
other special orders today, I may address 
the House for 5 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Kansas? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mrs. LUCE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend her remarks in the 
Recorp in two instances, in one to in- 
clude an editorial from the Hartford 
Courant, and in the other an article about 
Alfred Emanuel Smith. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the special order 
previously granted to me for next 
Wednesday be changed to Tuesday, Jan- 
uary 22, following the special orders here- 
tofore entered for that date. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from New Hampshire? 

There was no objection. 


THE ADDITION TO THE WHITE HOUSE 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
my attention has been called during the 
last few days to articles and pictures in 
the press relative to the construction of 
an addition to the White House to cost 
$1,620,000. From the architect’s draw- 
ings, at least, it appears this new con- 
struction would ruin the present lines of 
the White House and that historic edi- 
fice would no longer be the same build- 
ing we have known during the past cen- 
tury or more. I, therefore, suggest to the 
Committee on Appropriations, and to the 
President as well, that it might be much 
better to provide the additional office 
space needed in some other building, and 
to expend $1,620,000 which has been ap- 
propriated in clearing away the slums 
which exist within 3 or 4 blocks of the 
White House and are a disgrace to the 
Nation’s capital. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Ohio has ex- 
pired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. CLASON asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
cludé a radio speech he delivered. 


THE PRICE OF COTTON 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentile- 
man from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, Members 
of Congress from the Southern States 
have just had an indignation meeting 
over the attempt of Chester Bowles to 
put a ceiling price on raw cotton. 

It was admitted by everyone who spoke 
that a cotton farmer makes only 1 cent 
an hour for every cent a pound he gets 
for his lint cotton. He is therefore toil- 
ing and sweating in the hot sun for 23 
cents an hour, yet the white farmers of 
the South furnished a larger percentage 
of their sons to the armed services in 
this war than did any other class of peo- 
ple in America. } 

They talk about inflation! Inflation 
is already here and is growing every day. 
The Federal Reserve System attempts to 
curb this hedging on the cotton market 
of the small cotton buyer. That would 
mean the closing of the local exchanges, 
the only place the farmer has of finding 
out what cotton is worth on the market. 
While that is going on, this same Fed- 
eral Reserve System has raised the vol- 
ume of the Nation’s currency from 
$5,698,000,000 in 1920 to $27,825,000,000 
in 1945. Everyone who knows anything 
about economics knows that in a free 
economy prices are regulated by the vol- 
ume of the Nation’S currency multiplied 
by the velocity of its circulation. 

The price of cotton today ought to be 
around 60 or 75 cents a pound accord- 
ing to the prices of manufactured ar- 
ticles, and acco”ding to the wages being 
paid industrial labor. If it were raised 
to that price the cotton goods you are 
now buying still would not cost 1 penny 
more. 

™his handkerchief I have in my hand 
cost me 35 cents, and it would take abouts 
40 of them to weigh a pound. The cot- 
ton in that pound of handkerchiefs 
brought the farmer about 23 cents; but 
the handkerchiefs made from it would 
cost you about $14. Raising the price 
of that cotton to 60 cents would not af- 
fect the selling price of the handkerchiefs 
in the least, 

The cotton farmers are going to have 
to have much more for their cotton than 
they are getting now in order to make a 
living. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Mississippi 
has expired. 


ELIGIBILITY TO DISCHARGE FROM THE 
ARMED SERVICES 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. ~ 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from South Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, I am today introducing a bill 
which reads as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, so long as the War 
Department and the Navy maintain the point 
system for determining eligibility to dis- 
charge from the Army and the Marine Corps, 

(1) Every soldier. or marine serving out- 
side the limits of continental United States 
and its Territories shall receive one addition- 
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al point on his eligibility discharge score for 
each and every month so served; 

(2) Every soldier or marine who completes 
or has completed 12 months of service in the 
Pacific or Asiatic theater, exclusive of time 
in Hawaii or continental Alaska, shall be 
credited with an additional five points on his 
eligibility discharge score for each 12 months 
so served. 


his bill, Mr. Speaker, seeks to correct 
two injustices: first, the stopping of dis- 
charge credits for overseas service as of 
last September; second, the failure to 
recognize that service in the tropics and 
jungles and in the malaria-, typhus-, and 
dysentery-ridden portions of the world 
for a year generally takes as much from 
a@ man’s vitality as does a single battle 
campaign for which recognition has been 
extended. 

Members of the Congress who have 
been in the overseas theaters will quickly 
recognize the justice of this measure, I 
believe, particularly those who have been 
in the Pacific. The drugs used to combat 
malaria and other diseases, we are told 
by the Surgeon General, are not true 
preventives but only suppressives, and 
the men who have had large dosages of 
them are entitled to consideration for 
speeding up their discharge. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend this bill to the 
attention of the membership of the 
House and shall ask the Committee on 
Military Affairs for its early considera- 
tion. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. DE LACY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include a bril- 
liant statement by the Under Secretary 
of Commerce, Alfred Schindler. Mr. 
Speaker, this statement will run over the 
allowable. amount. I have checked with 
the Public Printer and I am informed the 
extra cost will be $117. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Washington? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr.Speaker,I object. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include excerpts 
from telegrams that I am receiving from 
both Europe and the Orient, especially 
Manila, congratulating me on my effort 
to get these men who have served 18 
months or more, or who have dependents 
at home to look after or who desire to 
return to school, discharged from the 
service in order that they may return to 
their homes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, will the statement 
of the gentleman keep within the allow- 
able cost specified by the rule? 

Mr. RANKIN. Nothing that is done 
for the soldiers exceeds the legitimate 
limit. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I agree that the sol- 
diers should be given consideration, but 
under the circumstances, other Members 
objecting to putting things into the R&c- 
ORD, I therefore object. 
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Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I just 
wanted to know if there is a Member of 
the House who does object to these sol- 
diers being heard. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair calls attention of the Members to 
the fact that in connection with unani- 
mous consent requests of this nature of 
necessity there must be a liberal attitude 
or tolerant viewpoint. The Chair has 
never objected in the years he has been 
here to the unanimous consent request of 
any Member to extend his or her remarks 
in the Recorp. Once objection is made, 
of course, the thing goes along, creating 
an unsatisfactory situation which none 
of us like. 

The Chair hopes that Members who 
have objected will upon reconsideration 
recognize the advisability of the custom 
that has continued and without regard 
to one’s views as to what a particular 
Member might extend in the Appendix 
of the RecorD, so long as it conforms with 
the rules, will see that the custom of 
years which has worked with extreme 
satisfaction is preserved. 


PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER protempore. The gen- 
tieman will state it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, in view 
of the fact there have been two objec- 
tions made, will that practice of object- 
ing to each other’s request to extend 
their remarks in the Recorp be limited 
to the majority side? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair does not consider that a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. The Chair voluntarily 
made a statement which the gentleman 
from Michigan appreciates and under- 
stands. 


OBJECTIONS TO EXTENSIONS OF 
REMARKS 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 min- 
ute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I regret 
exceedingly that the gentleman’ from 
Michigan [Mr. Hoox] objected to the re- 
quest made by the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. Rankin] who has requested 
unanimous consent to insert some letters 
he received from servicemen overseas, 
similar to communications which I know 
most of us have received, urging early 
return to their homes and I know, in this 
instance the gentleman from Mississippi 
has not attacked organized labor. I hope 
that the gentleman will withdraw his 
objection because I know that he is 
friendly to the boys overseas and that 
he himself has several times sought 
to act and to speak on this floor in be- 
half of the early return of all the boys 
who are being held overseas, many of 
them unnecessarily. Knowing his rec- 
ord as I do, I hope he will withdraw his 
objection. 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 
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Mr. HOOK. I would not have objected 
and have never objected to the exten- 
sion of remarks by any Member, neither 
do I expect other people to object to 
similar unanimous-consent requests. It 
was only for the simple reason that the 
request made by the gentleman from 
Washington was objected to that I am 
objecting to this. 

Mr. SABATH. Unfortunately, I re- 
gret that anyone should have objected 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Washington because invariably he has 
real information and matters of interest 
to the country that he inserts in the 
REcorD, and has not abused the privilege 
like some other Members by inserting 
matier in the Recorp which costs more 
than the rules of the House provide. 

Mr. Speaker, once more I urge that 
both objections that have been raised 
will be withdrawn. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp and in- 
clude a letter with reference to a seri- 
ous jurisdictional labor dispute that 
threatens to halt agricultural produc- 
tion in California. , 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, and I assure my 
distinguished colleague from California 
that I am not going*to object, but after 
seeing the communistic mob that we 
saw here in Washington on yesterday, 
and after witnessing some spectacles that 
are going on at the other end of the 
Capitol, I have become more in favor 
of bringing our boys home every day. 

I am reminded of Thomas Jefferson’s 
statement that if we cannot govern our- 
selves, how can we be expected to govern 
others. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McDONOUGH asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the RECORD. 


ADJOURNMENT OVER 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today it adjourn to meet on 
Monday next. 

The SPEAKER protempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 


PROGRAM FOR NEXT WEEK 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I take this time to inquire of 
the acting majority leader as to the pro- 
gram for next week. 

Mr..SPARKMAN. In answer to the 
gentleman’s inquiry, I will say that the 
following is the proposed legislative pro- 
gram for next week: 

On Monday the Consent Calendar will 
be called and the President’s message on. 
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the state of the Union and his Budget 
message will be received. 

a Tuesday nothing is scheduled as 
yet. 
On Wednesday it is planned to take up 
the independent offices appropriation 
bill, and to continue that on Thursday. 

On Friday it is planned to take up the 
bill out of the Committee on Labor re- 
garding the return of the United States 
Employment Service to the States, pro- 
vided that committee has in time report- 
ed out that bill and a rule has been 
granted. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massackusetts. Can 
the gentleman inform us when we may 
receive the labor legislation requested by 
President Truman? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That is not listed 
so far. The gentleman heard, I presume, 
the statement made yesterday by the act- 
ing chairman of the Committee on Labor, 
the gentleman from West Virginia (Mr. 
RANDOLPH], in which he said that it was 
the hope of the committee, as he inter- 
preted it, to vote on some kind of labor 
legislation by Tuesday of next week. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Then, 
as I understand, there are no plans for 
any labor legislation next week, as far as 
the gentleman knows? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. 
scheduled as yet. | 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
yield to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. It is only for the pur- 
pose of inquiring as to what knowledge, 
if any, the gentleman may have as to 
what the Committee on Labor may do. 
All of the Republicans who were over 
there voted to bring out the President's 
bill, with certain modifications, of course. 
I am wondering whether the gentleman 
can assure us that we will get Democratic 
support. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Of course, the gen- 
tleman is a member of that committee, 
and he knows what goes on in committee. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. No; I do not think so. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, it has been 
brought to my attention that the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi did not object 
to the unanimous-consent request of 
the gentleman from Washington; that 
it was the gentleman from Minnesota 
who objected. There wa. nothing per- 
sonal in my objection zor to the subject 
matter of his request. Personalities are 
not a part of my make-up. It seemed to 
me at the time that it was a matter of 
principle... I stand on principle and the 
reference to ideologies by the gentleman 
does not bother me because I am a dem- 
ocratic American and believe in justice 
for all men regardless of race, creed, 
color, or nationality. Therefore, I with- 
draw any objection I may have had to 
the unanimous-consent request of the 
gentleman from Mississippi. 


It has not been 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi, previously made? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the REcorD. 


DISPOSITION OF SURPLUS PROPERTY 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. - Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, there 
has been a great deal of complaint in 
reference to the Surplus Property Act, 
especially in regard to the disposal 
agencies. 

We have all had complaints from the 
veterans who were guaranteed certain 
priorities under the act. I was a mem- 
ber of the committee that considered 
the original bill and also a House con- 
feree. The House bill was much better 
than the Senate bill and a great improve- 
ment over the bill which was finally 
agreed to by the conferees. So far as I 
am concerned, I can say I signed the 
conferees’ report under duress, in being 
told by those uptown that if we did not 
have.some kind of a surplus property 
act they could not dispose of any defense 
plants or Government land purchased 
for war purposes. I stated at the time 
that I did not think the law would work, 
My prediction has come true. 

Today I want to call the attention of 
the House to a pamphlet that came to my 
desk this morning announcing that $32,- 
000,000 worth of brand new work clothes, 
including chambray shirts, utility shirts, 
utility jackets, utility trousers and dun- 
garee trousers, would be sold by the Con- 
sumers Goods Division of the Office of 
Surplus Property, a disposal agency un- 
der the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion. The astounding statement was 
made in this pamphlet that all of the 
goods would be sold at fixed prices, f. 0. b. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. In every section of the 
country people are clamoring for work 
clothes. Now, what does f. o. b. Brook- 
lyn, N. ¥., mean? It means that no dis- 
tributor in any part of the country is 
going to be able to compete with the 
distributors in and around Brooklyn, N. 
Y., because they will be compelled if they 
purchase any of this property to pay 
transportation charges to their place of 
business. 

Up to this time manufacturers have 
not as yet placed this type of goods on 
the market. Distributors and retailers 
have empty shelves. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, it is my con- 
tention that the Consumers Goods Divi- 
sion of the RFC should break this tre- 
mendous amount of work clothes up in 
lots and send a portion to every part of 
the country rather than disposing of the 
entire lot f. o. b. Brooklyn. The prices 
could be fixed so that transportation 
charges to various parts of the country 
could be included. It is not so much of a 
question of money in my mind as it is to 
give the people of this country a fair 
opportunity to secure articles that they 
heed, necessities of life that have been 
XCII——-9 
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declared surplus and are for sale by the 
Government. 

I do not think it is too late for the 
Consumers Goods Division to take action 
along the line I suggested. Included in 
this tremendous amount of property are 
8,926,905 blue chambray shirts, 4,359,025 
doubile-duty utility shirts, 1,852,820 cot- 
ton utility jackets, 3,280,375 utility trous- 
ers, 6,010,566 dungaree trousers. 

I want to say that the disposition of 
the clothes referred to was arranged 
prior to the time Major General Gregory 
became head of the Consumers Goods 
Disposal Division of the RFC. I have 
called this to the attention of General 
Gregory and pointed out that the sale 
would close January 29 and advised him 
he still has time to distribute the work 
clothes throughout various sections of 
the country and I hope he wiil take fa- 
vorable action on my request. 


WAGE INCREASES AND INFLATION 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
President, in recommending a wage in- 
crease of 18% cents an hour in an at- 
tempt to prevent the steel strike, is sur- 
rendering to Philip Murray and the CIO. 

In making this offer he will permit the 
raise of $4 a ton on steel and pass the 
expense of this pay raise on to the public 
which buys refrigerators, farm machin- 
ery, kitchenware, automobiles and will 
add to the grocery bills because many 
groceries are packaged in steel contain- 
ers. This deal will doubtless be foliowed 
with a similar attempt to buy off the meat 
packers’ strike with the people’s money. 
He is trying to buy a little temporary re- 
lief on the industrial front at the expense 
of the taxpayers. 

Worse than that; he will touch off an 
inflationary spiral by starting to break 
the price line Nation-wide which he said 
in October would be disastrous to the 
country. The inflationary spiral he will 
touch off in this political surrender will 
work an undue hardship on the farmers 
who are already compelled to pay exorbi- 
tant prices for farm machinery, an un- 
due hardship on the white-collar work- 
ers whose wages were frozen during the 
war and he has encouraged price infla- 
tion that will take away from even the 
highly organized laboring men in the 
future probably more in increased living 
costs than they will secure in this ad- 
vance in wages, 

He is setting a pattern for breaking 
the price line and encouraging inflation, 
Nation-wide, which will defeat the efforts 
of price control and may well make it 
not worth while to further attempt to 
control prices. 

There are 57,000,000 labering men and 
women in this country. The attempt, by 
this raise in wages, to benefit about 15,- 
000,000 will increase the cost of living for 
42,000,000 laboring people who will have 
to pay more for food, clothing, merchan- 
dise, and shelter without any increase in 
wages, 
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All the people of this country need a 


reduction in the cost of living, in the 
price of lumber, farm machinery, trucks, 
electrical appliances, furniture, hard- 
ware, clothing, and food. The reduc- 
tion of the cost of living cannot be had 
unless we have greater production. 
There is no hopé for greater production 
or reduction in the cost of living by the 
course the President is taking. Every- 
one must know that it will raise the cost 
of living and threatens the country with 
a race between higher living costs and 
higher wages which in the end is most 
likely to be of greater damage to the 
laboring man as well as to every citizen 
of our country because it embarks the 
Government on wide and dangerous 
inflation. 


GRADE LABELING 


Mr. DE LACY. Mr. Speeker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentie- 
man from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DE LACY. Mr. Speaker, I was a 
little bit surprised that the gentleman 
from Minnesota should have objected to 
laying before the Members of this House 
an important subject matter upcn which 
the Under Secretary of Commerce, Mr. 
Alfred Schindler, addressed the Advertis- 
ing Club in New York a few weeks ago. 
His address includes a good argument for 
informative and descriptive grade label- 
ing. I hardly believe the gentleman from 
Minnesota would desire to place himself 
in opposition to an effort to permit the 
Members of this House to study these re- 
marks and determine their soundness. 

For that reason, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that with these re- 
marks there be included in this 1-minute 
speech this brilli.nt speech by the Under 
Secretary of the Department of Com- 
merce. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I can- 
not conceive of any remarks made by a 
bureaucrat downtown—— 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Washington? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I obiect. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, a point 
of order. The gentleman from Wash- 
ington arose and asked permission of 
the Chair to speak for 1 minute and 
to revise and extend his remarks. That 
permission was granted. I take the 
position that under that request to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend his remarks the gen- 
tleman has a right to include what he 
desires in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair is of the opinion that the unani- 
mous-consent request to speak for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend his remarks 
related to the remarks that the gentle- 
man from Washington might make dur- 
ing the period that he addressed the 
House and that it did not include any 
specific extraneous matter which might 
be in addition to what he said himself 
or what he might add as his own re- 
marks. The Chair, of course, was hope- 
ful that the unanimous-consent request 
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to include this specific matter would not 


be objected to. With reference to the 
point of order made by the gentleman 
from Missouri, the Chair must rule that 
the gentleman from Minnesota was 
within his rights, and that the unani- 
mous-consent request of the gentleman 
from Washington did not include the 
specific matter which has previously 
been referred to. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BEALL asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorp and include an editorial from 
the Baltimore Sun. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentie- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Mason] is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 


LOAN TO GREAT BRITAIN 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, on March 
6, 1845, 9 months ago, I spoke on the 
floor of this House on the subject Shall 
Uncle Sam Again Become the Financial 
Scapegoat for the World? Today, fac- 
ing the question of approving or disap- 
proving an already promised loan to 
Great Britain, amounting to $4,400,000,- 
000, I wish to briefly review what I said 9 
months ago, and also to state bluntly 
why I oppose giving Great Britain this 
already promised loan. 

Mr. Speaker, international minded- 
ness today has come to mean thinking 
not of ourselves first but of the world 
first; of our responsibilities to other 
people ahead of our responsibility to our 
own people. Does England think that 
way today? Where would you find a 
more complete British Empire nationalist 
than Winston Churchill? And who 
blames him for it? Does Russia think 
that way today? Where would you find 
a more complete Russian nationalist, or 
realist, than Joseph Stalin? And who 
blames him for it? Should not Uncle 
Sam take a leaf out of Churchill’s book 
or Stalin’s book and place the welfare of 
our people first? Today all of the sharp- 
ers, the schemers, the planners, and the 
dreamers of all the other nations in the 
world, and of the United States as well, 
are planning to make Uncle Sam again 
the financial scapegoat for the world fol- 
lowing this war, as he was following the 
last war. Are we again to assume the 
financial sins of all the peoples of the 
earth? 

During World War I and immediately 
following that war we gave loans to 20 
foreign nations: Armenia, Austria, Bel- 
gium, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Estonia, 
Finland, France, Britain, Greece, 
Hungary, Italy, Latvia, Liberia, Lithu- 
ania, Nicaragua, Poland, Rumania, 
Russia, and Yugoslavia. We loaned a 
total of $10,300,000,000, and every one of 
the major countries defaulted on their 
loans. Now these same nations, Britain, 
France, Italy, Russia, Belgium, Hungary, 
Greece, are again asking loans that total 
nearly $20,000,000,000, twice as much as 
they received after World War I, and 
failed to pay. Will they be able to pay 
loans totaling $20,000,000,000 when they 
claimed they could not pay the $10,000,- 
000.960 we loaned them after the last 
war? 
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Mr. Speaker, I am opposed to the pro- 
posed loan of $4,400,000,000 to Britain for 
the following reasons: 

First. The proposed loan is not prop- 
erly secured, and the borrower has a bad 
record of loan repayment in the past. 

Second. The terms of the proposed 
loan give preferential treatment on in- 
terest rates to Britain over loans that 
we make to our own GI boys. 

Third. England, so far, has refused to 
agree that in exchange for the loan she 
will clear the international-trade high- 
ways of the obstacles she has “placed 
thereon, namely sterling block pool ar- 
rangements and preferential Empire 
tariff rates, obstacles that have prevented 
our foreign-trade agents from traveling 
on those international-trade highways. 

Fourth. If we make the proposed loan 
we have no assurance that the money 
thus obtained by Britain will not be used 
by her to make loans to other European 
nations in order to stimulate her own 
trade with those nations at our expense. 
Our loans to European nations were so 
used after World War I. 

Fifth. If the British loan is made it 
will be followed by a Russian loan, a 
French loan, and an Italian loan—all of 
which must come out of the pay en- 
velopes of the American taxpayers, in 
addition to the tax payments now being 
withdrawn from those same pay en- 
velopes. 

Mr. Speaker, in order to make clear 
the basic facts concerning the proposed 
British loan, I desire to personalize those 
facts by giving them in story form: 

“Twenty-five years ago John Bull bor- 
rowed $4,000,000,000 from Uncle Sam, 
giving nothing but his promise to pay as 
security. After making one or two token 
payments, John Bull welched on his debt 
to Uncle Sam. Five years ago John Bull 
was attacked by a strong enemy and 
threatened with total destruction. Be- 
cause Uncle Sam felt John Bull’s de- 
struction would not be best for America 
in the long run, he gave John Bull $25,- 
000,000,000 in lend-lease materials. By 
doing so Uncle Sam became so involved 
in the war that he had to follow up by 
furnishing millions of men and vast sup- 
plies of war material, costing $300,000,- 
000,000, going in debt to the tune of 
$280,000,000,000. This is a greater total 
national debt than the national debt of 
all our allies combined. 

“Now comes John Bull and asks for a 
loan of $4,400,000,000 in the face of his 
past record of nonpayment. He asks for 
the loan without offering any security, 
wanted it without interest, but grudg- 
ingly agreed to pay 1.68 percent interest 
when and if his yearly budget shows a 
balance on the right side of the ledger.” 

President Truman has promised to 
make this loan to Britain, but must get 
the approval of Congress before he can 
make it. Since this is the first of a series 
of loans to our allies that will total $20,- 
000,000,000—and we must make the oth- 
ers if we make this one—should Congress 
approve this loan to Britain? 

Mr. Speaker, America has a very 
proper and a very important place to fill 
in helping the peoples of the world to 
help themselves back to normal life and 
sanity. America has no desire, and has 
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never had any desire, to avoid her full 
duty in that regard. However, America 
can help lead the rest of the world back 
to sanity and a normal existence only if 
she remains a safe, sound, free, and 
solvent America. We must see to it 
that America is kept safe, sound, free, 
and solvent. As Members of Congiess 
that is our responsibility. We should 
keep that responsibility. uppermost in 
our minds. Shall Uncle Sam again be- 
come the financial scapegoat for the 
world? . My answer to that question is an 
emphatic “No”’—if I can prevent it. 


SPECIAL ORDER 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
HENDRICKS). Under the previous order 
of the House the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. Girrorp] is recognized 
for 30 minutes. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Speaker, “De- 
mocracy is on trial in the world on a 
more colossal scale than ever before.” 

I am greatly embarrassed. My good 
friend [Mr. HorrmMan], gave you notice 
that I was to speak this morning. Cer- 
tainly I would have suppressed that no- 
tice had I known of it soon enough. I 
take little pride in my efforts on the floor 
of this House. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mtr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIFFORD. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Perhaps some of the 
rest of us have a little pride about it. 

Mr. GIFFORD. The gentleman is a 
very warm friend of mine and has been 
for many years. He knows how greatly 
I appreciate his own efforts. While I 
may like such attention, I certainly would 
have tried to suppress it. 

The gentleman referred to my wit. I 
have very little of that. What I have 
ever perpetrated on the floor of this 
House were only sayings of others. I 
have quoted sayings that I felt con- 
tained some wisdom although they might 
have seemed only a jest. I do not like 
it said that I try to be funny, because 
I do not. I do try to tie up an argu- 
ment in as pleasant a way as I can. 

Congress has had its cooling off pe- 
riod, has it not? Some people think so. 
Now we should go ahead and do some 
effective legislating. My people are de- 
manding of me that I raise my voice 
against the present situation of near 
anarchy. It almost approaches that. I 
represent a people that are still sound 
in their judgment and I have to measure 
up to their expectations. 

Mr. Speaker, I am sure I have not an 
ounce of conceit in me. I realize how 
little I am and if anyone here shows a 
tendency to think that he may be con- 
ceited—I am reminded of the saying that 
“conceit is God’s gift to little men.” I 
have little pride in my abilities. I also 
realize that much speaking does not 
mean that you will be heard. 

We all appreciate being quoted, but I 
am sorry to suggest that perhaps too 
often have I been quoted when I used 
someone else’s witticism, meant to illus- 
trate my argument. However, my 
people are condemning Congress for its 
failure to act. I have been forced to 
answer letters by saying that the party 
in power has a fairly good majority and 
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if it wished to act it 
mind them, that 
selves to blame. 
many terms those who have followed a 
path Ot Se eee 
That party has even been joined by the 
Communists and the Socialists aie seem 
to have needed no candidate of their 
own. Their purposes have been well 
served. I am not now to blame and I 
have not been to blame because I have 
always been ready to vote for eee 
legislation if and when presented to 

House. I have generally refused to o— 
petitions to take legislation from com- 
mittees. I do not like that method. 


why there are no reports from the Labor 
Committee. 

When I first came here they put me 
on the Committee on the Public Lands. 
They explained that they wanted a man 
from the East on that committee, who 
was not interested in taking away the 
public lands. Members desire to be on 
that committee that considers matters 
in which they are particularly inter- 
ested. Therefore the Labor Committee, 
of course, has more labor sympathizers 
on it than perhaps it ought to have. 
We heard a voice here yesterday from 
the highly regarded Member from West 
Virginia, who promised us action by the 
Committee on Labor. Can he deliver? 
We heard also the voice of the gentle- 
man from Virginia (Mr. Smirs], who 
demanded immediate action. Were not 
those promises and demands reassuring? 
I thank them for such statements and 
wish our people would read those coura- 
geous remarks. The arguments of Rep- 
resentative SmirH were certainly con- 
vincing and seemingly unanswerable. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIFFORD. Yes; I asked for the 
extra time so that the Members might 
take a part in the discussion. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The gentleman said 
something about the acting chairman 
from West Virginia. As I heard it, the 
gentleman asked, “Can he deliver?” 

Mr. GIFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Yesterday he cast 
the vote which prevented the bill coming 
out on the floor. He could have deliv- 
ered yesterday. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Yes; I have his state- 
ment here. He is very fearsome of the 
outcome of all this trouble. He is very 
fearsome of the socialistic trend. He has 
probably read a statement of Victor 
Reuther which fully explains the end 
which the Reuthers wish to be attained. 

I quote: 

The strike is a step in the movement which 
in the eyes of Victor Reuther, associate di- 
rector of the UAW policy committee, is aimed 
at destruction of the profit system and so- 
cialization of the mass-production industry. 


We have known what they desired. 
Are we frightened? I must have confi- 
dence in the masses of the people that 
they will now support their Representa- 
tives in courageous action to force settle- 
ment of labor disputes. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. GIFFORD. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. The gentleman 
is speaking of the masses of the people. 
Two weeks ago last night our President, 
in a radio message to the people, made a 
plea for action and listed a dozen pet 
measures of his on which he asked the 
people to express themselves to the Con- 
gress. Last night I added up what the 
response was from my district. I re- 
ceived 60 letters, 29 for the President’s 
message and 31 in varying degrees op- 
posed to parts of it. But that is three- 
twentieths of 1 percent of the public in 
my district. It seemed to me that was 
based on the Gallup poll test of scientific 
sampling that a sample of three-twen- 
tieths of 1 percent responding to a plea 
of the President for action would show 
that the people are not very much inter- 
ested in or excited about the kind of 
action that the President is pleading for. 
I believe that the masses of the people 
understand the situation; that the rea- 
son they have not responded more vocal- 
ly to the President’s plea for action is 
that they do not want the type of action 
he pleaded for, and that they have con- 
fidence in their Representatives to take 
the kind of action that they want. 

I would like to ask the gentleman what 
the response has been in his district to 
the President’s so-called plea for action 
on these dozen pet measures which, in 
my judgment, do not, whether they are 
passed or defeated, solve the problems 
that lie before this Republic. 

Mr. GIFFORD The gentleman must 
know the history of the State of Mas- 
sachusetts. My people are not the kind 
that are subscribing to those doctrines. 
I have received but little response as a 
result of the President’s appeal and the 
majority of the communications I have 
received are against his suggestions. 
His scolding was largely directed at a 
few Members of his own party who can- 
not approve of his policies. Consider 
the full-employment bill. With a debt of 
$300,000,000,000, do my people want us to 
commit the Nation to such vast expendi- 
tures and let loose all sorts of planning 
committees to propose things to whet our 
appetite to spend more money? I do 
not think my people would be enthusi- 
astic about it. Consider the FEPC. Has 
that day come when you cannot question 
your own employees’ viewpoint? Shall 
you force me to employ a Communist? 
Are you to enforce an employer to pick 
men whom he knows cannot and will not 
carry on his business properly? The 
title does sound harmless and does smack 
of American principles. But we know it 
would cause much trouble, much vio- 
lence, and more law breaking than per- 
haps anything ever presented. The pro- 
posal has been so splendidly varnished 
that it looks well, but will not stand 
analysis. 

We must seriously consider the pro- 
posal, although seemingly it has fairly 
general support. 

I interrupted an advocate of fact-find- 
ing boards some weeks ago to ask, “Is 
there anything in that bill which would 
force either party to abide by the report 
of a fact-finding board?” It has been 
quickly and fully illustrated that such 
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reports are not felt to be binding by eith- 
er party. Then what is the fact-finding 
board expected to accomplish? Do they 
wish only to force a company to disclose 
its methods of business to the public and 
to the Government so that they may 
know their profits, and amounts set aside 
for future contingencies? No; they de- 
sire to look into those books to learn what 
the estimates of future profits might be 
so as to base their wage demands on what 
may be only the employer’s hope as to 
future earnings. 

I have a telegram here from an em- 
ployer of high standing in my district. 
I quote: 

Fact-finding boards in the determination 
of wages, without question, would lead to 
Government setting of prices, profits, cost of 
materials, operating costs, and future plan- 


It would lead to what? Socialism. 

Will the fact-finding boards that we 
set up examine into a union treasury? 
Will they examine into the productivity 
of labor? No. It seems to be another 
one-sided operation. If we could get an 
impartial statement, we cannot now get 
impartial action. It is impossible under 
the present administration. 

Has the time come when we will sit 
idly by and see the safety and health of 
our people endangered by strikes? Are 
we not ready to pass a law relating to 
public utilities, on which our people are 
so dependent? Public utilities are cre- 
ated by Government and should be pro- 
tected by Government. 

Can we not define public safety? 

Calvin Coolidge, with whom I served 
so long, and with whom I was serving at 
the time he made that ringing declara- 
tion, said, “There is no right to strike 
against the public safety any time, any- 
where.” Some think that declaration 
made him President of the United States. 

Are the masses of the people of such a 
mind that we can now depend on them 
to support measures that will protect 
their own health and safety? I recalla 
recent hurricane that devastated my vi- 
cinity. We were without light and heat 
and telephone for some days. Fortun- 
ately it was not in midwinter. 

Although the Almighty may bring 
about conditions like that, no man-made 
strikes should be allowed to deprive our 
people of these essential services. Are 
we powerless? I do not believe we wish 
to tell the public that we are powerless 
and thereby invite their contempt. 
They know that the Congress is the only 
hope they have. That is too true. 

Appointments made for the last 12 
years to the executive department have 
been made with a viewpoint that they 
should travel the road that has led us 
to our present unfortunate situation. 
My judgment may be poor but my cour- 
age is not lacking. I am not excusing 
myself by saying, “My conscience would 
not -let me.” Often conscience and 
cowardice are the same thing. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. GIFFORD. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. RICH. Does not the gentleman 
believe that 50 percent of labor today, 
even those who are members of the CIO 
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to include this specific matter would not 
be objected to. With reference to the 
point of order made by the gentleman 
from Missouri, the Chair must rule that 
the gentleman from Minnesota was 
within his rights, and that the unani- 
mous-consent request of the gentleman 
from Washington did not include the 
specific matter which has previously 
been referred to. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BEALL asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorp and include an editorial from 
the Baltimore Sun. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentie- 
man from Jilinois [Mr. Mason} is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 


LOAN TO GREAT BRITAIN 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, on March 
6, 1845, 9 months ago, I spoke on the 
floor of this House on the subject Shall 
Uncle Seam Again Become the Financial 
Scapegoat for the World? Today, fac- 
ing the question of approving or disap- 
proving an already promised loan to 
Great Britain, amounting to $4,400,000,- 
000, I wish to briefly review what I said 9 
months ago, and also to state bluntly 
why I oppose giving Great Britain this 
already promised loan. 

Mr. Speaker, international minded- 
ness today has come to mean thinking 
not of ourselves first but of the world 
first; of our responsibilities to other 
people ahead of our responsibility to our 
own people. Does England think that 
way today? Where would you find a 
more complete British Empire nationalist 
than Winston Churchill? And who 
blames him for it? Does Russia think 
that way today? Where would you find 
a more complete Russian nationalist, or 
realist, than Joseph Stalin? And who 
blames him for it? Should not Uncle 
Sam take a leaf out of Churchill’s book 
or Stalin’s book and place the welfare of 
our people first? Today all of the sharp- 
ers, the schemers, the planners, and the 
dreamers of all the other nations in the 
world, and of the United States as well, 
are planning to make Uncle Sam again 
the financial scapegoat for the world fol- 
lowing this war, as he was following the 
last war. Are we again to assume the 
financial sins of all the peoples of the 
earth? 

During World War I and immediately 
following that war we gave loans to 20 
foreign nations: Armenia, Austria, Bel- 
gium, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Estonia, 
Finland, France, Britain, Greece, 
Hungary, Italy, Latvia, Liberia, Lithu- 
ania, Nicaragua, Poland, Rumania, 
Russia, and Yugoslavia. We loaned a 
total of $10,300,000,000, and every one of 
the major countries defaulted on their 
loans. Now these same nations, Britain, 
France, Italy, Russia, Belgium, Hungary, 
Greece, are again asking loans that total 
nearly $20,000,000,000, twice as much as 
they received after World War I, and 
failed to pay. Will they be able to pay 
loans totaling $20,000,000,000 when they 
claimed they could not pay the $10,000,- 
000.960 we loaned them after the last 
war? 
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Mr. Speaker, I am opposed’to the pro- 
posed loan of $4,400,000,000 to Britain for 
the following reasons: 

First. The proposed loan is not prop- 
erly secured, and the borrower has a bad 
record of loan repayment in the past. 

Second. The terms of the proposed 
loan give preferential treatment on in- 
terest rates to Britain over loans that 
we make to our own GI boys. 

Third. England, so far, has refused to 
agree that in exchange for the loan she 
will clear the international-trade high- 
ways of the obstacles she has “placed 
thereon, namely sterling block pool ar- 
rangements and preferential Empire 
tariff rates, obstacles that have prevented 
our foreign-trade agents from traveling 
on those international-trade highways. 

Fourth. If we make the proposed loan 
we have no assurance that the money 
thus obtained by Britain will not be used 
by her to make loans to other European 
nations in order to stimulate her own 
trade with those nations at our expense. 
Our loans to European nations were so 
used after World War I. 

Fifth. If the British loan is made it 
will be followed by a Russian loan, a 
French loan, and an Italian loan—all of 
which must come out of the pay en- 
velopes of the American taxpayers, in 
addition to the tax payments now being 
withdrawn from those same pay en- 
velopes. 

Mr. Speaker, in order to make clear 
the basic facts concerning the proposed 
British loan, I desire to personalize those 
facts by giving them in story form: 

“Twenty-five years ago John Bull bor- 
rowed $4,000,000,000 from Uncle Sam, 
giving nothing but his promise to pay as 
security. After making one or two token 
payments, John Bull welched on his debt 
to Uncle Sam. Five years ago John Bull 
was attacked by a strong enemy and 
threatened with total destruction. Be- 
cause Uncle Sam felt John Bull’s de- 
struction would not be best for America 
in the long run, he gave John Bull $25,- 
000,000,000 in lend-lease materials. By 
doing so Uncle Sam became so involved 
in the war that he had to follow up by 
furnishing millions of men and vast sup- 
plies of war material, costing $300,000,- 
000,000, going in debt to the tune of 
$280,000,000,000. This is a greater total 
national debt than the national debt of 
all our allies combined. 

“Now comes John Bull and asks for a 
loan of $4,400,000,000 in the face of his 
past record of nonpayment. He asks for 
the loan without offering any security, 
wanted it without interest, but grudg- 
ingly agreed to pay 1.68 percent interest 
when and if his yearly budget shows a 
balance on the right side of the ledger.” 

President Truman has promised to 
make this loan to Britain, but must get 
the approval of Congress before he can 
make it. Since this is the first of a series 
of loans to our allies that will total $20,- 
000,000,000—and we must make the oth- 
ers if we makethis one—should Congress 
approve this loan to Britain? 

Mr. Speaker, America has a very 
proper and a very important place to fill 
in helping the peoples of the world to 
help themselves back to normal life and 
sanity. America has no desire, and has 
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never had any desire, to avoid her full 
duty in that regard. However, America 
can help lead the rest of the world back 
to sanity and a normal existence only if 
she remains a safe, sound, free, and 
solvent America. We musi see to it 
that America is kept safe, sound, free, 
and solvent. As Members of Congiess 
that is our responsibility. We should 
keep that responsibility uppermost in 
our minds. Shall Uncle Sam again be- 
come the financial scapegoat for the 
world? My answer to that question is an 
emphatic “No”’—if I can prevent it. 


SPECIAL ORDER 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
HENDRICKS). Under the previous order 
of the House the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. Girrorp] is recognized 
for 30 minutes. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Speaker, “De- 
mocracy is on trial in the world on a 
more colossal scale than ever before.” 

I am greatly embarrassed. My good 
friend [Mr. Horrman], gave you notice 
that I was to speak this morning. Cer- 
tainly I would have suppressed that no- 
tice had I known of it soon enough. I 
take little pride in my efforts on the floor 
of this House. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIFFORD. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Perhaps some of the 
rest of us have a little pride about it. 

Mr. GIFFORD. The gentleman is a 
very warm friend of mine and has been 
for many years. He knows how greatly 
I appreciate his own efforts. While I 
may like such attention, I certainly would 
have tried to suppress it. 

The gentleman referred to my wit. I 
have very little of that. What I have 
ever perpetrated on the floor of this 
House were only sayings of others. I 
have quoted sayings that I felt con- 
tained some wisdom although they might 
have seemed only a jest. I do not like 
it said that I try to be funny, because 
I do not. I do try to tie up an argu- 
ment in as pleasant a way as I can. 

Congress has had its cooling off pe- 
riod, has it not? Some people think so. 
Now we should go ahead and do some 
effective legislating. My people are de- 
manding of me that I raise my voice 
against the present situation of near 
anarchy. It almost approaches that. I 
represent a people that are still sound 
in their judgment and I have to measure 
up to their expectations. 

Mr. Speaker, I am sure I have not an 
ounce of conceit in me. I realize how 
little I am and if anyone here shows a 
tendency to think that he may be con- 
ceited—I am reminded of the saying that 
“conceit is God’s gift to little men.” I 
have little pride in my abilities. I also 
realize that much speaking does not 
mean that you will be heard. 

We all appreciate being quoted, but I 
am sorry to suggest that perhaps too 
often have I been quoted when I used 
someone else’s witticism, meant to illus- 
trate my argument. However, my 
people are condemning Congress for its 
failure to act. I have been forced to 


answer letters by saying that the party 
in power has a fairly good majority and 
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if it wished to act it could. But I re- 
mind them, that the people are them- 
selves to blame. They have elected for 
many terms those who have followed a 
path that has led to these labor troubles. 
That party has even been joined by the 
Communists and the Socialists who seem 
to have needed no candidate 
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legislation if an 
House. I have generally refused 
petitions to 


petition to force the Labor 
to report bills. 


was not interested in taking away the 
public lands. Members desire to be on 
that committee that considers matters 
in which they are particularly inter- 
ested. Therefore the Labor Committee, 
of course, has more labor sympathizers 
on it than perhaps it ought to have. 
We heard a voice here yesterday from 
the highly regarded Member from West 
Virginia, who promised us action by the 
Committee on Labor. Can he deliver? 
We heard also the voice of the gentle- 
man from Virginia (Mr. Suirx], who 
demanded immediate action. Were not 
those promises and demands reassuring? 
I thank them for such statements and 
wish our people would read those coura- 
geous remarks. The arguments of Rep- 
resentative SmirH were certainly con- 
vincing and seemingly unanswerable. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIFFORD. Yes; I asked for the 
extra time so that the Members might 
take a part in the discussion. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The gentleman said 
something about the acting chairman 
from West Virginia. As I heard it, the 
gentleman asked, “Can he deliver?” 

Mr. GIFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Yesterday he cast 
the vote which prevented the bill coming 
out on the floor. He could have deliv- 
ered yesterday. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Yes; I have his state- 
ment here. He is very fearsome of the 
outcome of all this trouble. He is very 
fearsome of the socialistic trend. He has 
probably read a statement of Victor 
Reuther which fully explains the end 
which the Reuthers wish to be attained. 

I quote: 

The strike is a step in the movement which 
in the eyes of Victor Reuther, associate di- 
rector of the UAW policy committee, is aimed 
at destruction of the profit system and so- 
cialization of the mass-production industry. 


We have known what they desired. 
Are we frightened? I must have confi- 
dence in the masses of the people that 
they will now support their Representa- 
tives in courageous action to force settle- 
ment of labor k 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. GIFFORD. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. The gentleman 
is speaking of the masses of the people. 
Two weeks ago last night our President, 
in a radio message to the people, made a 
plea for action and listed a dozen pet 
measures of his on which he asked the 
people to express themselves to the Con- 
gress. Last night I added up what the 
response was from my district. I re- 
ceived 60 let 


twentieths of 1 percent of the public in 
my district. It seemed to me that was 
based on the Gallup poll test of scientific 
sampling that a sample of three-twen- 
tieths of 1 percent responding to a plea 
of the President for action would show 
that the people are not very much inter- 
ested in or excited about the kind of 
action that the President is pleading for. 
I believe that the masses of the people 
understand the situation; that the rea- 
son they have not responded more vocal- 
ly to the President’s plea for action is 
that they do not want the type of action 
he pleaded for, and that they have con- 
fidence in their Representatives to take 
the kind of action that they want. 

I would like to ask the gentleman what 
the response has been in his district to 
the President’s so-called plea for action 
on these dozen pet measures which, in 
my judgment, do not, whether they are 
passed or defeated, solve the problems 
that lie before this Republic. 

Mr. GIFFORD The gentleman must 
know the history of the State of Mas- 
sachusetts. My people are not the kind 
that are subscribing to those doctrines. 
I have received but little response as a 
result of the President’s appeal and the 
majority of the communications I have 
received are against his suggestions. 
His scolding was largely directed at a 
few Members of his own party who can- 
not approve of his policies. Consider 
the full-employment bill. With a debt of 
$300,000,000,000, do my people want us to 
commit the Nation to such vast expendi- 
tures and let loose ail sorts of planning 
committees to propose things to whet our 
appetite to spend more money? I do 
not think my people would be enthusi- 
astic about it. Consider the FEPC. Has 
that day come when you cannot question 
your own employees’ viewpoint? Shall 
you force me to employ a Communist? 
Are you to enforce an employer to pick 
men whom he knows cannot and will not 
carry on his business properly? The 
title does sound harmless and does smack 
of American principles. But we know it 
would cause much trouble, much vio- 
lence, and more law breaking than per- 
haps anything ever presented. The pro- 
posal has been so splendidly varnished 
that it looks well, but will not stand 
analysis. 

We must seriously consider the pro- 
posal, although seemingly it has fairly 
general support. 

I interrupted an advocate of fact-find- 
ing boards some weeks ago to ask, “Is 
there anything in that bill which would 
forée either party to abide by the report 
of a fact-finding board?” It has been 
quickly and fully illustrated that such 
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reports are not felt to be binding by eith- 
er party. Then what is the fact-finding 
board expected to accomplish? Do they 
wish only to force a company to disclose 
its methods of business to the public and 
to the Government so that they may 
know their profits, and amounts set aside 
for future contingencies? No; they de- 
sire to look into those books to learn what 
the estimates of future profits might be 
so as to base their wage demands on what 
may be only the employer’s hope as to 
future earnings. 

I have a telegram here from an em- 
ployer of high standing in my district. 
I quote: 

Fact-finding boards in the determination 
of wages, without question, would lead to 
Government setting of prices, profits, cost of 
materials, operating costs, and future plan- 
ing. 


It would lead to what? Socialism. 

Will the fact-finding boards that we 
set up examine into a union treasury? 
Will they examine into the productivity 
of labor? No. It seems to be another 
one-sided operation. If we could get an 
impartial statement, we cannot now get 
impartial action. It is impossible under 
the present administration. 

Has the time come when we will sit 
idly by and see the safety and health of 
our people endangered by strikes? Are 
we not ready to pass a law relating to 
public utilities, on which our people are 
so dependent? Public utilities are cre- 
ated by Government and should be pro- 
tected by Government. 

Can we not define public safety? 

Calvin Coolidge, with whom I served 
so long, and with whom I was serving at 
the time he made that ringing declara- 
tion, said, “There is no right to strike 
against the public safety any time, any- 
where.” Some think that declaration 
made him President of the United States. 

Are the masses of the people of such a 
mind that we can now depend on them 
to support measures that will protect 
their own health and safety? I recalla 
recent hurricane that devastated my vi- 
cinity. We were without light and heat 
and telephone for some days. Fortun- 
ately it was not in midwinter. 

Although the Almighty may bring 
about conditions like that, no man-made 
Strikes should be allowed to deprive our 
people of these essential services. Are 
we powerless? I do not believe we wish 
to tell the public that we are powerless 
and thereby invite their contempt. 
They know that the Congress is the only 
hope they have. That is too true. 

Appointments made for the last 12 
years to the executive department have 
been made with a viewpoint that they 
should travel the road that has led us 
to our present unfortunate situation. 
My judgment may be poor but my cour- 
age is not lacking. I am not excusing 
myself by saying, “My conscience would 
not -let me.” Often conscience and 
cowardice are the same thing. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. GIFFORD. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. RICH. Does not the gentleman 
believe that 50 percent of labor today, 
even those who are members of the CIO 
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and are asked to join the PAC, do not 
want to do what the leaders of the PAC 
want them to do? 

Mr. GIFFORD. I have tried to believe 
that and I would like to go on that as- 
sumption. Why, when a man joins a 
union will he sell himself into a condition 
of slavery? He can work only by suffer- 
ence. He must accept the decreed wage 
and must strike when ordered. If he is 
out of a job, he must actually suffer even 
though a job is offered at a slightly less 
amount. Oftentimes his neighbor can- 
not afford to pay the price demanded by 
the union. I cannot believe they all 
want to subscribe to those demands. But 
the rules are such that he cannot get a 
job unless he agrees to imposed con- 
ditions. 

I have in mind a union in my district 
that has been in existence for 50 years, 
the members of which are now obliged to 
join the CIO and pay dues to both unions. 
The CIO has forced management to agree 
that only those who paid their dues into 
the CIO could be retained and employed 
in the mill. The old union is seeking re- 
dress and hope that some particular case 
will allow them to take the matter to the 
courts. It does not seem possible that 
these men are forced to join two unions 
in order to hold their jobs. 

Mr. RICH. Can you tell me why the 
Congress of the United States and the 
Army and the men in authority in the 
United States would not give a contract 
during the war to any contractor unless 
the contractor had the right to compel 
every man who wanted a job to join a 
union? Why did we ever sink so low? 

Mr. GIFFORD. I have spoken in the 
well of this House many times on that 
subject. I suffered intensely when those 
defense plants were being built and an 
Army camp was constructed within 7 
miles of my home. From its very incep- 
tion I was called to visit that camp often 
to try and adjust their differences. Men 
without a dollar in their pockets were 
not allowed to work at all in the begin- 
ning, at a time when men were needed so 
badly, because they could not pay $75 to 
a union. 

Other men who worked at unskilled 
types of jobs had to pay $25. At my in- 
sistence the union finally agreed that 
they would take the fee out of their pock- 
ets weekly. What a situation. They 
had to join a union to work in a plant 
building for the defense of the Nation. 
But that has been the policy of the ad- 
ministration. That same thing hap- 
pened in the South and in many sections 
of the country where there had previ- 
ously been no unions. However, it has 
been the Government policy. When the 
gentleman brings up that point he hits 
me in a very sore spot. The people of 
my district have heard my voice raised 
often enough in condemnation of that 
policy. 

Mr. RICH. Do you not think the 
unions were very generous when they 
permitted the man to go to work and 
when they told him that as soon as he 
earned the first $50 he could pay it over 
to the union and then he could continue 
working and pay the balance? Do you 
not think that was mighty fine of them 
to permit them to even get started to 
work if they joined the union? 


Mr.GIFFORD. The gentleman knows 
what I think about it. Speaking of 
generosity, our Government is expected 
to lend generously to Great Britain an- 
other vast sum of money. We have been 
and will be very generous with other 
people’s money. Of course, they will pay 
us when they can. However, we are very 
doubtful of our collections, or of even 
receiving small payments at indefinite 
periods. But the diplomats and the 
executive department have promised 
these generous loans. Shall we not be 
forced to vote for it to save the face of 
our Nation? My face is red when I 
think what: I may have to do in that 
matter. But diplomatic failure has been 
the cause of much trouble. Did we not 
have to go to war as the result of diplo- 
matic failure? Was not our fleet shat- 
tered in Hawaii as the result of diplo- 
matic failure? Many fear that it was. 
But when our diplomats pledge our Gov- 
ernment—those duly accredited and 
elected officials and appointed officials 
pledge the Nation—can we refuse? 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIFFORD. I yield. 

Mr. KEEFE. Of course, I am inter- 
ested in what the gentleman is saying. 
I have heard many speeches since Con- 
gress has retonvened on this single 
theme. But as I have observed the tem- 
perament of the people, as it has been ex- 
pressed in my correspondence, Congress 
is being criticized for inaction, for doing 
nothing. They are criticized by the CIO 
and labor because they have not reported 
the FEFC bill, housing legislation, and 
other legislation. They are criticized by 
other sections of the press and the public 
because we have not enacted repressive 
legislation or punitive legislation dealing 
with this so-called strike situation. I 
will say to my distinguished friend from 
Massachusetts it seems to me it is time 
we began to face these problems with 
some spirit of realistic thinking. I was 
impressed with the gentleman’s opening 
statement. Prior to 1935 the minority 
had some chance in this Congress. If 
the minority so desired, 150 names on a 
petition would discharge a committee 
and force legislation to the floor of this 
House. In 1935, as the gentleman re- 
members, if he was here then, that re- 
quirement was raised to a clear majority, 
interpreted to mean 218 names. Now, 
if they want action—and that is what is 
required—why does not the majority 
amend the rules of this House to give the 
minority a little voice, and bring back the 
rule that would allow 150 Members of 
the House to initiate legislation by dis- 
charging a committee? The 218 re- 
quirement makes it almost impossible for 
the Congress as such to discharge & com- 
mittee from consideration of a bill. 

I offer that as a suggestion to the 
thinking of my friend from Massachu- 
setts, who indicated in his opening state- 
ment that he has long refused to sign dis- 
charge petitions, but he now believes the 
time is here when we require action. 
That is a concrete suggestion to the 
majority, if they mean what they say; 
if they want this legislation brought out 
to the floor of this House, so that coura- 
geous Members of Congress can cast their 
votes one way or the other, let them re- 
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duce that rule to what it was prior to 1935 
and give us a chance. 

Mr. GIFFORD. I thank the gentle. 
man from Wisconsin for his suggestion. 
I repeat again, that I dislike to give up 
the orderly processes of the House 
adopted with 150 years of experience, I 
can see the danger of taking a bill from 
a committee and bringing it before the 
House where it cannot be amended. I 
hesitate sometimes to approve such tak- 
ings, but I see the force of the gentle- 
men’s suggestion. 

But what the public is asking is imme- 
diate remedy. What are these remedies? 
They want both parties, both labor and 
management, forced to live up to their 
contracts. A contract means nothing to 
one side when there are no punitive dam- 
ages to be assessed. Even if they were, 
the treasuries are so large they would 
not mind it. They will not object to 
peaceful picketing, but demand a stop 
to this riotous picketing as was so ably 
described yesterday by the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. SmitH]. They de- 
mand that we suppress strikes when 
the safety and health of our citizens is 
involved. Is that too much to expect of 
the Congress? We do not wish to take 
away the right to strike, but demand 
peaceful methods of settlement, espe- 
cially when it involves the safety and 
health of the people. 

Many feel that forcing the living up to 
a contract would be highly effective. I 
will vote for that, but it means little as 
long as the parties have large treasuries 
to draw upon. If we punished the lead- 
ers, new ones would spring up immedi- 
ately. The answer seems to be that there 
must be different thinking on the part 
of the people. The soul of our people 
has to be awakened in order that they 
may save themselves from a condition 
of anarchy and the loss of our dearly 
won liberties. I repeat, when you join a 
union you sell your liberty. Can we not 
make our people see it? Or do they 
now know it and are getting tired of it? 
Some strong voice may be heard in this 
country sometime in whom the people 
would have confidence and who would 
lead them out of the mess we are in. We 
have been so highly trained to follow a 
personality. 

However, any personality generally 
succumbs to a lust for power. This de- 
sire grows and leads to more power and 
a desire for the adulation of the people. 
Let us present great principles for our 
citizens to support, rather than build up 
a man to worship. 

I should not prophesy unless I know. 
But I think I could point out principles 
upon which the elections of 1948 would 
be determined. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. GIFFORD. I yield. 

Mr. RICH. Does the. gentleman be- 
lieve that when there is a contract signed 
by both employer and employee it should 
be carried out by each until its termina- 
tion? 

Mr. GIFFORD. My Yankee training 
taught me that. Make every bargain 
clear and plain so that no one afterwards 
may complain. 

But if there are to be the lawyers’ 
“ifs” and “ands” in all contracts, how 
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easily they can be voided. Amos said 
to Andy, “Read your insurance policy on 
the outside to see wnat you get. Read 
the fine print inside to see what they take 
away.” 

Mr. RICH. This is the question that 
is in my mind with the steel strike pend- 
ing and the President coming into the 
picture. Let me read a part of the con- 
tract. that was signed by the steel work- 
ers’ union and by the steel companies. I 
quote as follows: 

During the term of this agreement neither 
the union nor any employee shall (a) engage 
in or in any way encourage or sanction any 
strike or other action which shall interrupt 
or interfere with work or production at any 
of the plants or works, or (b) prevent or 
attempt to prevent the access of employees 
to any of the plants or work. 


It also provides: 

During the term of this agreement the 
company shall not engage in any lock-out of 
employees. 


I say when they have signed such a 
contract it is up to both the union and 
the steel company to abide by the con- 
tract until its termination. 

Mr. GIFFORD. But as long as things 
ave as they are would the gentleman 
make a contract with another party 
whom he knew would not and could not 
live up to it? 

Mr. RICH. When the labor unions 
force a manufacturer or a steel company 
to make a contract they are helpless. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from Massachusetts 
has expired. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Massachusetts may 
proceed for ten additional minutes. 

The SPEAKER, pro tempore (Mr. 
Henpbricks in the chair). The Chair re- 
minds the gentleman that there are two 
other special orders on the calendar. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. If those 
having the next special orders do not ob- 
ject, cannot the request be considered? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair may say that the gentleman from 
New Hampshire {[Mr. Merrow] and the 
gentleman from Kansas (Mr. REes] have 
special orders. If these gentlemen do 
not object the Chair will put the request. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from South Dakota that the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts may proceed 
for 10 additional minutes. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GIFFORD. I thank the gentlemen 
who have the succeeding special orders 
for their kindness to me. I will not take 
all the time. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIFFORD. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I wish to call to the 
attention of the gentleman from Penn- 
syivania the fact that these contracts 
always have an escape clause. 

Mr. Speaker, I also want to ask unani- 
mous consent that after the conclusion 
of all the other special orders for the 
day the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
may have 15 minutes in which to ex- 
plain this issue to us. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Pennsylvania will have 
to request time for himself. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. GIFFORD. I yield to the gentle- 
man briefly. 

Mr. RICH. I have something I want 
to tell the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The gentleman does 
not need to tell me anything. 

Mr. RICH. I cannot understand the 
things they are doing today, and I hope 
the President of the United States while 
he has the head of the steel company 
and the head of the union down in the 
White House will tell them they have 
this contract and that they must go 
back to work and try to get reconversion 
started so that the country will move 
on, so that we shall not be handicapped 
and hindered by a great steel strike at 
this time when it is contrary to good 
common sense, and is detrimental to the 
welfare of the American people. I be- 
lieve the President should assert him- 
self, bring out the big stick, and tell the 
head of the steel company and the head 
of the labor union that he means busi- 
ness. 

Mr. GIFFORD. The gentleman is ad- 
vising the President. I enjoy having 
the Members enter my discussions. I 
want to remind you that in my long serv- 
ice here I may have become prejudiced, 
but I am trying to keep an open mind, 
although it is said that a man who does 
not know his own mind has not lost 
much. 

Mr. Speaker, I have much more that I 
intended to say, but I will reserve it for 
a better time. My reason for asking for 
this time today was that, although the 
House would be in session, there was to 
be no particular business to be trans- 
acted. I felt the Members should be 
entitled to the opportunity to discuss 
the strike situation. I sometimes feel 
better after stating my own views, but 
from a politician’s standpoint I realize 
it is an immense advantage never to 
have said anything. If you keep silent, 
however, they will think you are ignorant. 
If you speak it may prove that you are. 
I say this to comfort those who disagree 
with me. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from New Hampshire [Mr. MER- 
ROW] is recognized for 10 minutes. 


THE FOREIGN POLICY OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, I have 
long felt that a comprehensive study of 
the foreign policy of the United States 
should be made by a select committee 
of the House of Representatives. After 
traveling in 30 countries last summer 
and after spending 3 weeks in London 
as a delegate of the United States to the 
recent United Nations Educational and 
Cultural Conference, I am more thor- 
oughly convinced than ever that there 
ought to be a searching investigation of 
our policies and the manner in which 
our policies are conducted in all sections 
of the world. 
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Mr. Speaker, on the 29th of November 
1945 I introduced House Resolution 433 
which is as follows: 

Resolved— 


Mr. Speaker, I am going to read the 
entire resolution for the purpoSe of call- 
ing it to the attention of the House— 

Resolved, That there is hereby created a 
select committee to be composed of 23 Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives to be 
appointed by the Speaker, one of whom he 
shall designate as chairman. Any vacancy 
occurring in the membership of the commit- 
tee shall be filled in the same manner in 
which the original appointment was made. 

Sec. 2.(a) It shall be the duty of the com- 
mittee to conduct— 

(1) a comprehensive study of all phases, 
both economic and political, of the foreign 
policy of the United States, including a com- 
plete review of our interests in all parts of 
the world—such study to be made with re- 
spect to each foreign country and each geo- 
graphical region, such as the Balkan States, 
the Middle East, Central and South America, 
and so forth; and 

(2) an investigation of the Department of 
State and the foreign service of the United 
States. 


Mr. Speaker, during the preceding 
speeches this afternoon, there have been 
some references to realism on the part of 
other powers. I wish to say that I came 
back from the Old World this past sum- 
mer feeling somewhat depressed. The 
subject which was most discussed was 
the foreign policy of the United States. 
The question that was most frequently 
asked was, what is the foreign policy of 
the United States? The comment that 
was most frequently made was, the 
United States has no foreign policy. 

When one hears on every hand that 
this nation or that nation, the Soviet 
Union, for instance has a definite foreign 
policy, that Great Britain has a definite 
foreign policy, but that the United States 
of America, which has operated all over 
this world in the various theaters of war- 
fare is without a foreign policy, one be- 
comes much concerned. I think it is the 
duty of the Congress to ascertain what 
our policy ought to be in respect to every 
country and in respect to every section. 
So I have asked that— 

(b) Such study and investigation shall be 
made for the purpose of enabling the com- 
mittee to make such recommendations as it 
deems advisable with respect to— 

(1) the formulation and execution of a 
realistic over-all foreign policy for the United 
States which will serve the best interests of 
the United States; 

(2) improvements in the operation and 
administration of the Department of State 
and the foreign service of the United States— 


You will note in one part of this reso- 
lution that I have called for an investi- 
gation of the Department of State and 
the foreign service of the United States. 
One has only to mention the foreign 
policy of the United States and the De- 
partment of State on any platform in 
this country and he will receive smiles 
from the members of the audience who 
wonder what our foreign policy is. You 
have only to ask questions about the De- 
partment of State to have people criticize 
the Department. We have heard so 
many criticisms on all sides that I think 
in all fairness we should make a thor- 
ough investigation of the Department 
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and the foreign service of the United 
States in order to ascertain whether or 
not these criticisms are well founded. 

I have asked that such study and in- 
vestigation shall be made for the purpose 
of enabling the committee to make such 
recommendations as it deems advisable 
with respect to— 

(3) methods for securing accurate and 
up-to-date information concerning world 
conditions; and 

(4) the communication of such informa- 
tion to the people of the United States. 

Sec. 3. Such recommendations shall be 
embodied in reports to the House (or to the 
Clerk of the House, if the House is not in 
session) which shall be made by the com- 
mittee during the present Congress at inter- 
vals of not more than 90 days—the first re- 
port to be made within 90 days after the 
date of the passage of this resolution and the 
final report to be made on January 2, 1947. 

Sec. 4. For purposes of carrying out this 
resolution the committee, or any subcom- 
mittee thereof, is authorized to sit and act 
during the present Congress at such times 
and places within or outside the United 
States, whether or not the House is sitting, 
has recessed, or has adjourned, to hold such 
hearings, to require the attendance of such 
witnesses and the production of such books, 
papers, and documents, and to take such tes- 
timony as it deems necessary. Subpenas 
may be issued over the signature of the 
chairman of the committee or any member 
designated by him and may be served by any 
person designated by such ehairman or 
member. 


Mr. Speaker, this resolution which I 
introduced on November 29, 1945, has 
been referred to the Committee on Rules. 
I hope that the committee will soon re- 
port the measure so that we may have 
an opportunity to vote on it. I believe 
that the development of a foreign policy 
is one of the most serious questions fac- 
ing the American people and facing this 
Congress. I feel that when you hear crit- 
icism on all sides in reference to the 
foreign policy of the United States, it is 
the duty of the Congress to make a 
thorough study and to make recommen- 
dations as to the type of policy which we 
ought to have. The greatest need of the 
country at the present time is to have a 
firm realistic objective foreign policy that 
will best protect the interests of the 
United States of America, and by de- 
veloping such a policy we will be able to 
make our contribution to the construc- 
tion of international machinery to pre- 
serve the peace of the future. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Kansas [Mr. Regs] is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 


THE DEMOBILIZATION SITUATION IN THE 
PACIFIC SHOULD BE INVESTIGATED 
NOW 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I 
desire to.call further attention to the 
question of demobilization and especially 
to the situation that exists in the Pacific 
area with regard to members of the 
armed forces who have served for a long 
time and want to come home. 

Iam today asking that investigation of 
that problem be made by members of 
committees of the House and Senate who 
are now on a tour in that part of the 
world. 

A great deal of money has been ex- 
pended by our Government for numer- 
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ous committees of this Congress to make 
all kinds of investigations in various 
parts of the world. I am not asking for 
a special committee. I am simply ask- 
ing that the two committees who are out 
in the Pacific hold hearings immediately 
in Manila and other important places in 
that area and let the officers and men 
in our armed forces express themselves 
with regard to demobilization or any- 
thing else and tell the Congressmen 
what they think about the whole prob- 
lem. I am convinced it is time for Con- 
gress to get the facts direct from: the 
men in these areas, and I think it will 
be a whole lot better if Members of Con- 
gress get it first-hand. We should have 
done it long ago, but let us not wait any 
longer; let us do it now. 

Then let Congress take action and get 
these men back from the war areas in a 
fair and proper manner. 

Members of Congress have, of course, 
received a tremendous amount of mail 
from servicemen and from their fam- 
ilies. Ihave one this morning that came 
from a serviceman in the Philippines. 
A man whom I have Known for many 
years and who, after joining the armed 
forces, has risen te a rather high. posi- 
tion in the armed forces. This man, 
mind you, is not a corporal or a 
sergeant—he is a commissioned officer, 
well up in the ranks. I have a lot of 
confidence in his views and in his state- 
ments. 

This letter is dated January 7. His 
name, for obvious reasons, is withheld, 
but here is what he has to say: 

DEAR Mr. REES: You have probably heard 
of the demonstrations of enlisted men in 
Manila due to the War Department’s an- 
nouncement about retarding the return to 
the States for discharge of soldiers in this 
area. Just this morning about 1,000 en- 
listed men gathered in front of headquar- 
ters here trying to get a hearing with the 
“brass.” The anxiety of the GI’s who are 
eligible to go home is indicated by the at- 
tached handbill which is being distributed 
all over Manila. The source of this paper 
is not known by me but the facts are really 
facts. 

For some time I had intended to write 
you about the “empire building” going on 
here in the Philippines. Take officers, for 
instance. Thousands are laying around here 
doing little or nothing. Many of them are 
doing clerical or office-boy’s work which 
could be done by most any private; but they 
say they are essential and are even bringing 
more officers here. Many activities are be- 
ing accentuated that should be discontinued 
entirely. It seems to be the last-ditch stand 
for the high-ranking officers against their 

being reduced to their former grades of 
lieutenants. I remember having received a 
clipping from a Washington paper about the 
same situation in the Pentagon. This head- 
quarters is called the little Pentagon but 
is rapidly reaching a close second to the 
one in Washington, particularly as far as 
surplus officers are concerned. 

The Senate investigating committee look- 
ing into postwar plans, etc., in the Pacific 
is due to arrive here the 12th of this month, 
However, a good story will be cooked up. 

The unrest among the enlisted men and 
of officers is terrific and it is common knowl- 

edge that a big boondoggle is being built 
up, that generally neither officers nor men 
are engaged in essential activities and that 
many of them are doing nothing but loaf. 

Men and officers have been accused of 
engaging in black-market activities and other 
rackets. If racketeering is going on, and 
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I’m inclined to believe it is, in my opinion 
it is largely due to the unrest of Army per- 
sonnel. With nothing to do and realizing 
that anything they do is unnecessary, the 
men have a lot of time on their hands and 
are easily tempted with the opportunity 
to make easy money in the numerous rackets. 

As a result of this condition many officers 
and soldiers are taking to drinking. Tens of 
thousands of cases of whisky are being 
brought into Manila almost weekly, practi- 
cally all of which is being consumed by the 
Army and the top-flight officers seem to en- 
dorse this most heartily, as you will note 
from the enclosed handbill, second page “8.” 
Incidentally, this is the kind of stuff they 
are printing in the big printing plant here. 
What the GI's want is to go home instead of 
a lot of this propaganda. They are sick and 
tired of promises. 


Incidentally, the main attraction for 
entertainment publicized in big capital 
letters is, and I quote “A real State-side 
bar serving State-side liquor at popular 
prices.” 

Am writing you thinking that probably you 
might stir up something that might help 
to end this situation and speed up the re- 
turn of men who are no longer needed. And, 
of course, there is no justification for the 
maintaining of such an organization as that 
I have mentioned. Tens of millions of tax- 
payers’ money are being wasted. 

In addition to the Army personnel here, 
I have been informed that there are 90,000 
civilian employees on the Army pay roll in 
the Philippines, probably 10 times as many 
as are needed for essential activities. 


Mr. Speaker, Members of Congress, 
after all, are the representatives of the 
people. They are also representatives of 
members of the armed forces wherever 
they are located, either in or out of this 
country. 

These men, all of them, from the pri- 
vate up to the highest officer, did a ma¢g- 
nificent job during the war period. They 
are entitled to every possible fair con- 
sideration that can be given them now 
that the war is over. 

So Congress can do no better thing 
than to investigate this problem and do 
it now, and, as I said before, take such 
action as if deems proper to see to it 
that the men who have served in both 
theaters of war are returned to the 
U. S. A. with the least possible delay. 


RETIRING CERTAIN OFFICERS AND 
ENLISTED MEN OF THE NAVY 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill S. 1405, an act 
to authorize the President to retire cer- 
tain officers and enlisted men of the 
Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard, 
and for other purposes, with amend- 
ments of the House thereto, and agree to 
the conference asked by the Senate. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Georgia? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, what is that 
about? 

Mr. VINSON. Iam just asking for the 
appointment of conferees. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. Vrnson]? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none, 
and appoints the following conferees: 
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Messrs. Vinson, Drewry, and Cote of 
New York. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. JUDD asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude therein two letters. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may extend 
the remarks I made on my reservation 
of objection a while ago to the request 
of the gentleman from California {Mr. 
AnpEerson} and that I may include there- 
in excerpts from letters, radiograms and 
telegrams which I am receiving from 
servicemen overseas as well as.excerpts 
from some speeches made here in town 
last night. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, will the total 
amount exceed two pages? 

Mr. RANKIN. No; I will say to the 
gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, may I ask the gentle- 
man from Mississipp: if among those let- 
ters he is receiving from servicemen 
overseas there are any letters from any- 
body saying they want to stay over there? 

Mr. RANKIN. Not yet. In reply to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania, I 
would like to say that I am receiving 
enormous loads of letters from fathers 
and mothers and wives of servicemen 
begging us to do something to bring them 
home. 

Mr. RICH. I am in sympathy with 
them. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that, after the 
disposition of business on the Speaker’s 
desk and the conclusion of special orders 
heretofore entered, I may address the 
House next Tuesday for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the genile- 
man from Kansas? 

There was no objection. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to: accord- 
ingly (at 1 o’clock and 45 minutes p. m.) 
the House adjourned uniil Monday, 
January 21, 1946, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
COMMITTEE ON THE CENSUS 


The Committee on the Census will hold 
hearings on H. R. 4781 on Thursday and 
Friday mornings, January 24 and 25, 
1946, at 10 o’clock a. m. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 


be Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
Ows: 


960. A letter from the President, Board of 
Commissioners, District of Columbia, trans- 
mitting a draft of a proposed bill to amend 
the District of Columbia Traffic Act, 1925, 
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approved March 3, 1925, as amended, to pro- 
vide for tests of blood, urine, and breath 
of persons arrested in the District of Colum- 
bia for certain offenses; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

961. A letter from the Assistant Director, 
Administrative Office of the United States 
Courts, transmitting a copy of the detailed 
Statement of expenditures of appropriations 
for the United States Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1945; to the Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Executive Departments. 

962. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting a report on dis- 
position of certain records of the American 
Consulate at Kweilin, China; to the Com- 
mittee on the Disposition of Executive 
Papers. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. FLANNAGAN: Committee on Agricul- 
ture. H.R. 5135. A bill to amend the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amend- 
ed; with amendment (Rept. No. 1476). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. BISHOP: Committee on Naval Affairs. 
S. 1590. An act to authorize the President 
to appoint Graves Blanchard Erskine, major 
general, United States Marine Corps, to the 
office of Retraining and Reemployment Ad- 
ministrator, without affecting his service 
status and perquisites; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1477). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. HESS: Committee on Naval Affairs. 
S. 1467. An act to provide for adjustment 
between the proper appropriations, of un- 
paid balances in the pay aceounts of naval 
personnel on the last day of each fiscal year, 
and for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1478). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California: Committee 
on Naval Affairs. S. 1631. An act to pro- 
vide for the payment on a commuted basis 
of the costs of transportation of dependents 
of certain persons entitled to such transpor- 
tation, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1479). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 





PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. CASE of South Dakota: 

H.R. 5170. A bill to amend the point sys- 
tem of the War and Navy Departments by 
providing additional credit for overseas serv- 
ice; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FLANNAGAN: 

H.R. 5171. A bill to provide basic author- 
ity for the performance of certain functions 
and activities of the Department of Agricul- 
ture; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 5172. A bill to permit veterans to re- 
ceive readjustment allowances for unemploy- 
ment where stoppage of work exists because 
of a labor dispute; to the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. KNUTSON: 

H.R. 5173. A bill to establish import quotas 
with respect to imports of jeweled watches 
and watch movements; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

H. R. 5174. A bill to terminate wartime ex- 
cise tax rates after June 30, 1946; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 
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By Mr. RANDOLPH: 

H.R. 5175. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to authorize the operation of stands 
im Federal buildings by blind persons, to en- 
large the economic opportunities of the blind, 
and for other purposes” approved June 20, 
1936, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Labor. 

By Mr. SPENCE: 

H. J. Res. 301. Joint resolution to amend 
Publie Law 30 of the Seventy-ninth Congress 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and ragsolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BATES of Kentucky: 

H.R. 5176. A bill for the relief of Elwood 
David Arnold; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 5177. A bill for the relief of Clint Tol- 
liver and Gertrude Tolliver; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

By Mrs. DOUGLAS of California: 

H.R. 5178. A bill for the relief of Marian 
Antoinette McCloud; to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. LEONARD W. HALL: 

H.B.65179. A bili for the relief of Mrs. 
Marion M. Martin; to the Committee on 
Claims. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


1469. By Mr. BRUMBAUGH: Petition of 200 
residents of Biair County, Pa., protesting the 
retention in the armed forces of married men 
and especially all enlisted personne! who have 
served 2 years or more and calling for a com- 
plete review of the entire demobilization pro- 
gram; protesting the establishment of fact- 
finding committees; urging strict control of 
labor unions and voicing anxiety over the 
communistic trend that it is felt is an active 
menace and a threat to our American form 
of government; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

1470. By Mr. COLE of Missouri: Petition of 
M. F. Adams and 325 others, urging continu- 
ance of the OPA until the danger of inflation 
is past; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

1471. By Mr. GOODWIN: Petition of Chap- 
ter 10, Disabled American Veterans, Massa- 
chusetts Department, DAV, to amend Execu- 
tive Order No. 9538 so as to extend to all post- 
office appointees and employees credits for 
all seniority purposes for the period of mili- 
tary service; to the Committee on the Civil 
Service. 

1472. By Mr. GRAHAM: Petition of Pleas- 
ant Hill Grange, No. 1505, of the Lawrence 
County Pomona Grange, New Castle, Pa., op- 
posing peacetime military training; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 


SENATE 


Monnay, JANuARY 21, 1946 


(Legislative day of Friday, January 
18, 1946) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

Rev. Bernard Braskamp, D. D., minis- 
ter, Gunton Temple Memorial Presby- 
terian Church, Washington, D. C., of- 
fered the following prayer: 


O Thou who art the guiding intelli- 
gence in the life of men and of nations, 
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we thank Thee for the high and holy 
privilege of holding communion and 
counsel with the God of all wisdom. 

We beseech Thee that this moment of 
prayer may be a veritable mount of vi- 
sion. May we now receive insight and 
inspiration to bring to fulfillment and 
fruition those lofty purposes which Thou 
hast for all mankind. 

Grant that Thy servants may have 
the clear and unmistakable leading of 
Thy Spirit in all their deliberations and 
decisions. Help us to lay hold of those 
inexhaustible resources of grace which 
Thou hast placed at our disposal, and at 
the close of each day may we,be worthy 
of the benediction which Thou dost 
bestow upon the faithful. 

In Christ’s name we pray. Amen. 


ATTENDANCE OF SENATORS 


C. WAYLAND Brooks, a Senator from 
the State of Illinois; Cart A. Hatcu, a 
Senator from the State of New Mexico; 
and ABE Morpock: a Senator from the 
State of Utah, appeared in their seats 
today. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his 
secretaries. 


ANNUAL MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 
OF TEE UNITED STATES 


The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, the clerk will read the 
message from the President of the United 
States. 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. BALL. Under the present parlia- 
mentary situation, is the reading of the 
President’s message privileged above the 
approval of the Journal? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. No; 
it can be read now only by unanimous 
consent, and the Chair said “without 
objection.” Does the Senator from Min- 
nesota object? 

Mr. BALL. No; I am not objecting: 
but I wanted to clear the parliamentary 
situation. What the Chair has stated is 
what I understood. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
parliamentary situation is that the ap- 
proval of the Journal is the question be- 
fore the Senaie, and the message can only 
be read by unanimous consent. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I shall 
not object, but I want to make it per- 
feeily clear by a parliamentary inquiry 
that the reading of the message will in 
no wise prejudice the pending motion. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. It will 
not interfere with the status of the pend- 
ing motion and the present parliamen- 
tary situation. The clerk will read the 
message. 

The Chief Clerk read the Message of 
the President of the United States on 
the state of the Union and transmitting 
the Budget for 1947, as follows: 


To the Congress of the United States: 
A quarter century ago the Congress 
decided that it could no longer consider 


the financial programs of the various de- 
partments on a piecemeal basis. In- 
stead it has called on the President 
to present a comprehensive Executive 
Budget. The Congress has shown its 
satisfaction with that method by extend- 
ing the budget system and tightening its 
controls. The bigger and more complex 
the Federal program, the more necessary 
it is for the Chief Executive to submit a 
single budget for action by the Congress. 

At the same time, it is clear that the 
budgetary program and the general pro- 
gram of the Government are actually 
inseparable. The President bears the 
responsibility for recommending to the 
Congress a comprehensive set of pro- 
posals on all Government activities and 
their financing. In formulating policies, 
as in preparing budgetary estimates, the 
Nation and the Congress have the right 
to expect the President to adjust and 
coordinate the views of the various de- 
partments and agencies to form a unified 
program. And that program requires 
consideration in connection with the 
Budget, which is the annual work pro- 
gram of the Government. 

Since our programs for this period 
which combines. war liquidation with 
reconversion to a peacetime economy are 
inevitably large and numerous, it is im- 
perative that they be planned and 
executed with the utmost efficiency and 
the utmost economy. We have cut the 
war program to the maximum extent 
consistent with national security. We 
have held our peacetime programs to the 
level necessary to our national well-being 
and the attainment of our postwar ob- 
jectives. Where increased programs 
have been recommended, the increases 
have been held as low as is consistent 
with these goals. I can assure the Con- 
gress of the necessity of these programs. 
I can further assure the Congress that 
the program as a whole is well within our 
capacity to finance it. All the programs 
I have recommended for action are in- 
cluded in the Budget figures. 

For these reasons I have chosen to 
combine the customary message on the 
state of the Union with the annual 
Budget message, and to include in the 
Budget not only estimates for functions 
authorized by the Congress, but also for 
those which I recommend for its action. 

I am also transmitting herewith the 
Fifth Quarterly Report of the Director 
of War Mobilization and Reconversion. 
It is a comprehensive discussion of the 
present state of the reconversion pro- 
gram and of the immediate and long- 
range needs and recommendations. 

This constitutes, then, as complete a 
report as I find it possible to prepare now. 
It constitutes a program of government 
in relation to the Nation’s needs. 

With the growing responsibility of 
modern government to foster economic 
expansion and to promote conditions 
that assure full and steady employment 
opportunities, it has become necessary 
to formulate and determine the Govern- 
ment program in the light of national 
economic conditions as a whole. In 
both the executive and the legislative 
branches we must make arrangements 
which will permit us to formulate the 
Government program in that light. 
Such an approach has become impera- 
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tive if the American political and eco- 
nomic system is to succeed under the 
conditions of economic instability and 
uncertainty which we have to face. The 
Government needs to assure business, 
labor, and agriculture that Government 
policies will take due account of the re- 
quirements of a full-employment econ- 
omy. The lack of that assurance would, 
I believe, aggravate the economic in- 
stability. 

With the passage of a full-employment 
bill which I confidently anticipate for 
the very near future, the executive and 
legislative branches of government will 
be empowered to devote their best talents 
and resources in subsequent years to 
preparing and acting on such a program. 

I. From War To PEACE—THE YEAR OF 

DECISION 


In his last message on the State of the 
Union, delivered 1 year ago, President 
Roosevelt said: 

This new year of 1945 can be the greatest 
year of achievement in human history. 

1945 can see the final ending of the Nazi- 
Fascist reign of terror in Europe. 

1945 can see the closing in of the forces 
of retribution about the center of the malig- 
nant power of imperialiste Japan. 

Most important of all—i945 can and must 
see the substantial beginning of the organi- 
zation of world peace. 


All those hopes, and more, were ful- 
filled in the year 1945. It was the great- 
est year of achievement in human his- 
tory. It saw the end of the Nazi-Fascist 
terror in Europe, and also the end of 
the malignant power of Japan. And it 
saw the substantial beginning of world 
organization for peace. These mo- 
mentous events became realities because 
of the steadfast purpose of the United 
Nations and of the forces that fought 
for freedom under their flags. The plain 
fact is that civilization was saved in 1945 
by the United Nations. 

Our own part in this accomplishment 
was not the product of any single service. 
Those who fought on land, those who 
fought on the sea, and those who fought 
in the air deserve equal credit. They 
were supported by other millions in the 
armed forces who through no fault of 
their own could not go overseas and 
who rendered indispensable service in 
this country. They were supported by 
millions in all levels of government, in- 
cluding many volunteers, whose devoted 
public service furnished basic organiza- 
tion and leadership. They were also 
supported by the millions of Americans 
in private life—men and women in in- 
dustry, in commerce, on the farms, and 
in all manner of activity on the home 
front—who contributed their brains and 
their brawn in arming, equipping, and 
feeding them. The country was brought 
through 4 years of peril by an effort 
that was truly national in character. 

Everlasting tribute and gratitude will 
be paid by all Americans to those brave 
men who did not come back, who will 
never come back—the 330,000 who died 
that the Nation might live and progress. 
Ail Americans will also remain deeply 
conscious of the obligation owed to that 
larger number of soldiers, sailors, and 
marines who suffered wounds and sick- 
ness in their service. They may be cer- 
tain that their sacrifice will never be for- 
gotten or their needs neglected. 
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The beginning of the year 1946 finds 
the United States strong and deservedly 
confident. We have a record of enor- 
mous achievements as a democratic so- 
ciety in solving problems and meeting 
opportunities as they developed. We 
find ourselves possessed of immeasurable 
advantages—vast and varied natural re- 
sources; great plants, institutions, and 
other facilities; unsurpassed techno- 
jogical and managerial skills; an alert, 
resourceful, and able citizenry. We 
have in the United States Government 
rich resources in information, perspec- 
tive, and facilities for doing whatever 
may be found necesary to do in giving 
support and form to the widespread and 
diversified efforts of all our people. 

And for the immediate future the 
business prospects are generally so fa- 
vorable that there is danger of such fe- 
verish and opportunistic activity that our 
grave postwar problems may be neg- 
lected. We need to act now with full 
regard for pitfalis; we need to act with 
foresight and balance. We should not 
be lulled by the immediate alluring pros- 
pects into forgetting the fundamental 
complexity of modern affairs, the catas- 
trophe that can come in this complexity 
or the values that can be wrested from it. 

But the long-range difficulties we face 
should no more lead to despair than our 
immediate business prospects should 
lead to the optimism which comes from 
the present short-range prospect. On 
the foundation of our victory we can 
build a lasting peace, with greater free- 
dom and security for mankind in our 
country and throughout the world. We 
will more certainly do this if we are con- 
stantly aware of the fact that we face 
— issues and prepare now to meet 
them. 

To achieve success will require both 
boldness in setting our sights and caution 
in steering our way on an uncharted 
course. But we have no luxury of choice. 
We must move ahead. No return to the 
past is possible, 

Our Nation has always been a land of 
great opportunities for those people of 
the world who sought to become part of 
us. Now we have become a land of great 
responsibilities to all the people of all 
the world. We must squarely recognize 
and face the fact of those responsibilities. 
Advances in science, in communication, 
in transportation, have compressed the 
world into a community. The economic 
and political health of each member of 
the world community bears directly on 
the economic and political health of each 
other member. 

The evolution of centuries has brought 
us to a new era in world history in which 
manifold relationships between nations 
must be formalized and developed in new 
and intricate ways. 

The United Nations Organization now 
being established represents a minimum 
essential beginning. It must be devel- 
oped rapidly and steadily. Its work 
must be amplified to fill in the whole pat- 
tern that has been outlined. Economic 
collaboration, for example, already 
charted, now must be carried on as care- 
fully and as comprehensively as the 
political and security measures. 

It is important that the nations come 
together as States in the Assembly and 
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in the Security Council and in the other 
specialized assemblies and councils that 
have been and will be arranged. But 
this is not enough. Our ultimate secu- 
rity requires more than a process of con- 
sultation and compromise. 

It requires that we begin now to de- 
velop the United Nations Organization 
as the representative of the world as one 
society. The United Nations Organiza- 
tion, if we have the will adequately to 
staff it and to make it work as it should, 
will provide a great voice to speak con- 
stantly and responsibly in terms of world 
collaboration and world well-being. 

There are many new responsibilities 
for us as we enter into this new inter- 
national era. The whole power and will 
and wisdom of our Government and of 
our people should be focused to contrib- 
ute to and to influence international 
action. It is intricate, continuing busi- 
ness. Many concessions and adjust- 
ments will be required. 

The spectacular progress of science in 
recent years makes these necessities more 
vivid and urgent. That progress has 
speeded internal development and has 
changed world relationships so fast that 
we must realize the fact of a new era. 
It is an era in which affairs have become 
complex and rich in promise. Delicate 
and intricate relationships, involving us 
all in countless ways, must be carefully 
considered. 

On the domestic scene, as well as on 
the international scene, we must lay a 
new and better foundation for coopera- 
tion. We face a great peacetime ven- 
ture; the challenging venture of a free- 
enterprise economy making full and 
effective use of its rich resources and 
technical advances. This is a venture 
in which business, agriculture, and labor 
have vastly greater opportunities than 
heretofore. But they all also have 
vastly greater responsibilities. We will 
not measure up to those responsibilities 
by the simple return to “normalcy” that 
was tried after the last war. 

The general objective, on the contrary, 
is to move forward to find the way in 
time of peace to the full! utilization and 
development of our physical and human 
resources that were demonstrated so 
effectively in the war. 

To accomplish this, it is not intended 
that the Federal Government should do 
things that can be done as well for the 
Nation by private enterprise, or by State 
and local governments. On the con- 
trary, the war has demonstrated how 
effectively we can organize our prodéc- 
tive system and develop the potential 


abilities of our people by aiding the- 


efforts of private enterprise. 

As we move toward one common ob- 
jective there will be many and urgent 
problems to meet. 

Industrial peace between management 
and labor will have to be achieved— 
through the process of collective bar- 
gaining—with Government assistance 
but not Government compulsion. This 
is a problem which is the concern not 
only of management, labor, and the 
Government, but also the concern of 
every one of us. 

Private capital and private manage- 
ment are entitled to adequate reward for 
efficiency, but business must recognize 
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that its reward results from the employ- 
ment of the resources of the Nation. 
Business is a public trust and must 
adhere to national standards in the con- 
duct of its affairs. These standards in- 
clude as a minimum the establishment 
of fair wages and fair employment 
practices. 

Labor also has its own new peacetime 
responsibilities. Under our collective 
bargaining system, which must become 
progressively more secure, labor attains 
increasing political as well as economic 
power, and this, as with all power, means 
increased responsibility. 

The lives of millions of veterans and 
war workers will be greatly affected by 
the success or failure of our program of 
war liquidation and reconversion. Their 
transition to peacetime pursuits will be 
determined by our efforts to break the 
bottlenecks in key items of production, 
to make surplus property immediately 
available where it is needed, to maintain 
an effective national employment serv- 
ice, and many other reconversion poli- 
cies. Our obligations to the people who 
won the war will not be paid if we fail 
to prevent inflation and to maintain 
employment opportunities. 

While our peacetime prosperity will be 
based on the private-enterprise system, 
government can and must assist in 
many ways. It is the Government’s re- 
sponsibility to see that our economic 
system remains competitive, that new 
businesses have adequate opportunities, 
and that our national resources are re- 
stored and improved. Government must 
realize the effect of its operations on the 
whole economy. It is the responsibility 
of government to gear its total program 
to the achievement of full production 
and full employment. 

Our basic objective—toward which all 
others lead—is to improve the welfare of 
the American people. In addition to eco- 
nomic prosperity, this means that we 
need social security in the fullest sense 
of the term; the people must be pro- 
tected from the fear of want during old 
age, sickness, and unemployment. Op- 
portunities for a good education and ade- 
quate medical care must be generally 
available. Every family should have a 
decent home. The new economic bill of 
rights to which I have referred on previ- 
ous occasions is a charter of economic 
freedom which seeks to assure that all 
who will may work toward their own se- 
curity and the general advancement: 
that we become a weil-housed people, a 
well-nourished people, an educated peo- 
ple, a people socially and economically 
secure, an alert and responsible people. 

These and other problems which may 
face us can be met by the cooperation of 
all of us in furthering a positive and 
well-balanced Government program—a 
program which will further national and 
international well-being. 

I. Tre Feprrat Procram 
INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
1. Foreign policy 

The year 1945 brought with it the final 
defeat of our enemies. There lies before 
us now the work of building a just and 
enduring peace. 

Our most immediate task toward that 
end is to deprive our enemies completely 


en 
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and forever of their power to start an- 
other war. Of even greater importance 
to the preservation of international 
peace is the need to preserve the war- 
time agreement of the United Nations 
and to direct it into the ways of peace. 

Long before our enemies surrendered, 
the foundations had been laid on which 
to continue this unity in the peace to 
come. The Atlantic meeting in 1941 and 
the conferences at Casablanca, Quebec, 
Moscow, Cairo, Tehran, and Dumbarton 
Oaks each added a stone to the structure. 

Early in 1945, at Yalta, the three major 
powers broadened and solidified this base 
of understanding. There fundamental 
decisions were reached concerning the 
occupation and control of Germany. 
There also a formula was arrived at for 
the interim government of the areas in 
Europe which were rapidly being wrested 
from Nazi control. This formula was 
based on the policy of the United States 
that people be permitted to choose their 
own form of government by their own 
freely expressed choice without interfer- 
ence from any foreign source. 

At Potsdam, in July 1945, Marshal 
Stalin, Prime Ministers Churchill and 
Attlee, and I met to exchange views pri- 
marily with respect to Germany. As a 
result, agreements were reached which 
outlined broadiy the policy to be exe- 
cuted by the Allied Control Council. At 
Potsdam there was also established a 
Council of Foreign Ministers which con- 
vened for the first time in London in 
September. The Council is about to re- 
sume its primary assignment of drawing 
up treaties of peace with Italy, Rumania, 
Bulgaria, Hungary, and Finland. 

In addition to these meetings, and in 
accordance with the agreement at Yalta, 
the Foreign Ministers of Great Britain, 
the Soviet Union, and the United States 
conferred together in San Francisco last 
spring, in Potsdam in July, in London in 
September, and in Moscow in December. 
These meetings have been useful in pro- 
moting understanding and agreement 
among the three governments. 

Simply to name all the international 
meetings and conferences is to suggest 
the size and complexity of the undertak- 
ing to prevent international war in which 
the United States has now enlisted for 
the duration of history. 

It is encouraging to know that the 
common effort of the United Nations to 
learn to live together did not cease with 
the surrender of our enemies. 

When difficulties arise among us, the 
United States does not propose to remove 
them by sacrificing its ideals or its vital 
interests. Neither do we propose, how- 
ever, to ignore the ideals and vital inter- 
ests of our friends. 

Last February and March an Inter- 
American Conference on Problems of 
War and Peace was held in Mexico City. 
Among the many significant accomplish- 
ments of that Conference was an under- 
standing that an attack by any country 
against any one of the sovereign Ameri- 
can republics would be considered an act 
of aggression against all of them, and 
that if such an attack were made or 
threatened the American republics would 
decide jointly, through consultations in 
which each republic has equal represen- 
tation, what measures they would take 


" manent peace. 
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for their mutual protection. This agree- 
ment stipulates that its execution shall 
be in full accord with the Charter of the 
United Nations Organization. 

The first meeting of the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations now in 
progress in London marks the real be- 
ginning of our bold adventure toward 
the preservation of world peace, to which 
is bound the dearest hope of men. 

We have solemnly dedicated ourselves 
and all our will to the success of the 
United Nations Organization. For this 
reason we have sought to insure that 
in the peacemaking the smaller nations 
shall have a voice as well as the larger 
states. The agreement reached at Mos- 
cow last month preserves this opportu- 
nity in the making of peace with Italy, 
Rumania, Bulgaria, Hungary, and Fin- 
land. The United States intends to pre- 
serve it when the treaties with Germany 
and Japan are drawn. 

It will be the continuing policy of the 
United States to use all its influence to 
foster, support, and develop the United 
Nations Organization in its purpose of 
preventing international war. If peace 
is to endure it must rest upon justice no 
less than upon power. The question is 
how justice among nations is best 
achieved. We know from day-to-day ex- 
perience that the chance for a just solu- 
tion is immeasurably increased when 
everyone directly interested is given a 
voice. That does not mean that each 
must enjoy an equal voice, but it does 
mean that each must be heard. 

Last November, Prime Minister Attlee, 
Prime Minister Mackenzie King, and I 
announced our proposal that a commis- 
sion be established within the framework 
of the United Nations to explore the prob- 
lems of effective international control of 
atomic energy. 

The Soviet Union, France, and China 
have joined us in the purpose of intro- 
ducing in the General Assembly a resolu- 
tion for the establishment of such a com- 
mission. Our earnest wish is that the 
work of this commission go forward care- 
fully and thoroughly, but with the great- 
est dispatch. I have great hope for the 
development of mutually effective safe- 
guards which will permit the fullest in- 
ternational control of this new atomic 
force. 

I believe it possible that effective means 
can be developed through the United 
Nations Organization to prohibit, outlaw, 
and prevent the use of atomic energy for 
destructive purposes. 

The power which the United States 
demonstrated during the war is the fact 
that underlies every phase of our rela- 
tions with other countries. We cannot 
escape the responsibility which it thrusts 
upon us. What we think, plan, say, and 
do is of profound significance to the 
future of every corner of the world. 

The great and dominant objective of 
United States foreign policy is to build 
and preserve a just peace. The peace we 
seek is not peace for 20 years. It is per- 
At a time when massive 
changes are occurring with lightning 
speed throughout the world, it is often 
difficult to perceive how this central ob- 
jective is best served in one isolated com- 
plex situation or another. Despite this 
very real difficulty, there are certain 
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basic propositions to which the United 
States adheres and to which we shall con- 
tinue to adhere. 

One proposition is that lasting peace 
requires genuine understanding and ac- 
tive cooperation among the most power- 
ful nations. Another is that even the 
support of the strongest nations cannot 
guarantee a peace unless it is infused 
with the quality of justice for all nations, 

On October 27, 1945, I made, in New 
York City, the following public statement 
of my understanding of the fundamental 
foreign policy of the United States. I 
believe that policy to be in accord with 
the opinion of the Congress and of the 
people of the United States. I believe 
that that policy carries out our funda- 
mental objectives: 


1. We seek no territorial expansion or sel- 
fish advantage. We have no plans for aggres- 
sion against any other state, large or small. 
We have no objective which need clash with 
the peaceful aims of any other nation. 

2. We believe in the eventual return of 
sovereign rights and self-government to all 
peoples who have been deprived of them by 
force. 

3. We shall approve no territorial changes 
in any friendly part of the world unless they 
accord with the freely expressed wishes of 
the people concerned. 

4. We believe that all peoples who are pre- 
pared for self-government should be permit- 
ted to choose their own form of government 
by their own freely expressed choice, without 
interference from any foreign source. That 
is true in Europe, in Asia, in Africa, as well 
as in the Western Hemisphere. 

5. By the combined and cooperative action 
of our war allies, we shall help the defeated 
enemy states establish peaceful democratic 
governments of their own free choice. And 
we shall try to attain a world in which nazism, 
fascism, and military aggression cannot exist. 

6. We shall refuse to recognize any govern- 
ment imposed upon any nation by the force 
of any foreign power. In some cases it may 
be impossible to prevent forceful imposition 
of such a government. But the United States 
will not recognize any such government. 

7. We believe that all nations should have 
the freedom of the seas and equal rights to 
the navigation of boundary rivers and water- 
ways and of rivers and waterways which pass 
through more than one country. 

8 We believe that all states which are ac- 
cepted in the society of nations should have 
access on equal terms to the trade and the 
raw materials of the world. 

9. We believe that the sovereign states of 
the Western Hemisphere, without interfer- 
ence from outside the Western Hemisphere, 
must work together es good neighbors in the 
solution of their common problems. 

10. We believe that full economic collabora- 
tion between all nations, great and small, is 
essential to the improvement of living con- 
ditions all over the world, and to the estab- 
lishment of freedom from fear and freedom 
from want. 

11. We shall continue to strive to promote 
freedom of expression and freedom of reli- 
gion throughout the peace-loving areas of the 
world. 

12. We are convinced that the preservation 
of peace between nations requires a United 
Nations Organization composed of all the 
peace-loving nations of the world who are 
willing jointly to use force, if necessary, to 
insure peace. 


That is our foreign policy. 

We may not always fully succeed in our 
objectives. ‘There may be instances 
where the attainment of those objectives 
is delayed. But we will not give our full 
sanction and approval to actions which 
fly in the face of these ideals. 
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The world has a great stake in the 
political and economic future of Ger- 
many. The Allied Control Council has 
now been in operation there for a sub- 
stantial period of time. It has not met 
with unqualified success. The accommo- 
dation of varying views of four govern- 
ments in the day-to-day civil adminis- 
tration of occupied territory is a chal- 
lenging task. In my judgment, however, 
the Council has made encouraging prog- 
ress in the face of most serious difficul- 
ties. It is my purpose at the earliest 
practicable date to transfer from mili- 
tary to civilian personnel the execution 
of United States participation in the gov- 
ernment of occupied territory in Europe. 
We are determined that effective control 
shall be maintained in Germany until 
we are satisfied that the German people 
have regained the right to a place of 
honor and respect. 

On the other side of the world, a 
method of international cooperation has 
recently been agreed upon for the treat- 
ment of Japan. In this pattern of con- 
trol, the United States, with the full ap- 
proval of its partners, has retained pri- 
mary authority and primary responsi- 
bility. It will continue to do so until the 
Japanese people, by their own freely ex- 
pressed choice, choose their own form of 
government, 

Our basic policy in the Far East is to 
encourage the development of a strong, 
independent, united, and democratic 
China. That has been the traditional 


policy of the United States. 
At Moscow the United States, the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, and 


Great Britain agreed to further this de- 
velopment by supporting the efforts of 
the National Government and nongov- 
ernmental Chinese political elements in 
bringing about cessation of civil strife 
and in broadening the basis of repre- 
sentation in the Government. That is 
the pdlicy which General Marshall is so 
ably executing today. 

It is the purpose of the Government 
of the United States to proceed as rapid- 
ly as is practicable toward the restoration 
of the sovereignty of Korea and the es- 
tablishment of a democratic government 
by the free choice of the people of Korea. 

At the threshold of every problem 
which confronts us today in interna- 
tional affairs is the appalling devasta- 
tion, hunger, sickness, and pervasive 
human misery that mark so many areas 
of the world. 

By joining and participating in the 
work of the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration the United 
States has directly recognized and as- 
sumed an obligation to give such relief 
assistance as is practicable to millions 
of innocent and helpless victims of the 
war. The Congress has earned the 
gratitude of the world by generous finan- 


cial contributions to the United Nations. 


oe and Rehabilitation Administra- 
ion. 

We have taken the lead, modest though 
it is, in facilitating under our existing 
immigration quotas the admission to the 
United States of refugees and displaced 
persons from : 

We have joined with Great Britain in 
the organization of a commission to 
Study the problem of Palestine. The 
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Commission is already at work and its 
recommendations will be made at an 
early date. 

The members of the United Nations 
have paid us the high compliment of 
choosing the United States as the site 
of the United Nations headquarters. We 
shall be host in spirit as well as in fact, 
for nowhere does there abide a fliercer 
determination that this peace shall live 
than in the hearts of the American 
people. 

It is the hope of all Americans that 
in time future historians will speak, not 
of World War I and World War II but 
of the first and last world wars. 

2. Foreign economic policy 


The foreign economic policy of the 
United States is designed to promote our 
own prosperity and at the same time to 
aid in the restoration and expansion of 
world markets and to contribute thereby 
to world peace and world security. We 
shall continue our efforts to provide re- 
lief from the devastation of war, to 
alleviate the sufferings of displaced per- 
sons, to assist in reconstruction and de- 
velopment, and to promote the expan- 
sion of world trade. 

We have already joined the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund and the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development. We have expanded the 
Export-Import Bank and provided it 
with additional capital. The Congress 
has renewed the Trede Agreements Act 
which provides the necessary frameworl: 
within which to negotiate a reduction of 
trade barriers on a reciprocal basis. It 
has given our support to the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration. 

In accordance with the intentions of 
the Congress, lend-lease, except as to 
continuing military lend-lease in China, 
was terminated upon the surrender of 
Japan. The first of the lend-lease settle- 
ment agreements has been completed 
with the United Kingdom. Negotiations 
with other lend-lease countries are in 
progress. In negotiating these agree- 
ments, we intend to seek settlements 
which will not encumber world trade 
through war debts of a character that 
proved to be so detrimental to the sta- 
bility of the world economy after the 
last war. 

We have taken steps to dispose of the 
goods which on VJ-day were in the lend- 
lease pipe line to the various lend-lease 
countries and to allow them long-term 
credit for the purpose where necessary. 
We are also making arrangements under 
which those countries may use the lend- 
lease inventories in their possession and 
acquire surplus property abroad to assist 
in their economic rehabilitation and re- 
construction. These goods will be ac- 
counted for at fair values. 

The proposed loan to the United King- 
dom, which I shall. recommend to the 
Congress in a separate message, will con- 
tribute to easing the transition problem 
of one of our major partners in the war. 
It will enable the whole sterling area and 
other countries affiliated with it to re- 
sume trade on a multilateral basis. Ex- 
tension of this credit will enable the 
United Kingdom to avoid discriminatory 
trade of the type which 
destroyed freedom of trade during the 
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1930’s. I consider the progress toward 
multilateral trade which will be achieved 
by this agreement to be in itself sufficient 
warrant for the credit. 

The view of this Government is that, 
in the longer run, our economic pros- 
perity and the prosperity of the whoie 
world are best served by the elimination 
of artificial barriers to international 
trade, whether in the form of unreason- 
able tariffs or tariff preferences or com- 
mercial quotas or embargoes or the re- 
strictive practices of cartels. 

The United States Government has is- 
sued proposals for the expansion of world 
trade and employment to which the Gov- 
ernment of the United Kingdom has 
given its support on every important is- 
sue. These proposals are intended to 
form the basis for a trade and employ- 
ment conference to be held in the middle 
of this year. If that conference is a suc- 
cess, I feel confident that the way will 
have been adequately prepared for an 
expanded and prosperous world trade. 

We shall also continue negotiations 
looking to the full and ecuitable develop- 
ment of facilities for transportation and 
communications among nations. 

The vast majority of the nations of the 
world have chosen to work together to 
achieve, on a cooperative basis, world 
security and world prosperity. The ef- 
fort cannot succeed without full coopera- 
tion of the United States. To play our 
part, we must not only resolutely carry 
out the foreign policies we have adopted 
but also follow a domestic policy which 
will maintain full production and em- 
ployment in the United States. A seri- 
ous depression here can disrupt the 
whole fabric of the world economy. 

3. Occupied countries 


The major tasks of our Military Estab- 
lishment in Europe following VE-day, 
and in the Pacific since the surrender of 
Japan, have been those of occupation 
and military government. In addition 
we have given much-needed aid to the 
peoples of the liberated countries. 

The end of the war in Europe found 
Germany in a chaotic condition. Or- 
ganized government had ceased to exist, 
transportation systems had been wrecked, 
cities and industrial facilities had been 
bombed into ruins. In addition to the 
tasks of occupation we had to assume all 
of the functions of government. Great 
progress has been made in the repatria- 
tion of displaced persons and of prison- 
ers of war. Of the total of 3,500,000 dis- 
placed persons found in the United 
States zone only 460,000 now remain. 

The extensive complications involved 
by the requirement of dealing with three 
other governments engaged in occupa- 
tion and with the governments of liber- 
ated countries require intensive work 
and energetic cooperation. The influx 
of some two million German refugees 
into our zone of occupation is a pressing 
problem, making exacting demands upon 
an already overstrained internal econ- 
omy. 

Improvements in the European econ- 
omy during 1945 have made it possible 
for our military authorities to relinquish 
to the governments of all liberated areas, 
or to the United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration, the respon- 
sibility for the provision of food and 
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other civilian relief supplies. The 
Army’s responsibilities in Europe extend 
now only to our zones of occupation in 
Germany and Austria and to two small 
areas in northern Italy. 

By contrast with Germany, in Japan 
we have occupied a country still posses- 
sing an organized and operating govern- 
mental system. Although severely dam- 
aged, the Japanese industrial and trans- 
portation systems have been able to in- 
sure at least a survival existence for the 
population. The repatriation of Japa- 
nese military and civilian personnel from 
overseas is proceeding as rapidly as ship- 
ping and other means permit. 

In order to insure that neither Ger- 
many nor Japan will again be in a posi- 
tion to wage aggressive warfare, the 
armament-making potential of these 
countries is being dismantled and fun- 
damental changes in their social and 
political structures are being effected. 
Democratic systems are being fostered 
to the end that the voice of the common 
man may be heard in the councils of his 
government. 

For the first time in history the legal 
culpability of war makers is being de- 
termined. The trials now in progress in 
Niirnberg—and those soon to begin in 
Tokyo—bring before the bar of interna- 
tional justice those individuals who are 
charged with the responsibility for the 
sufferings of the past 6 years. We have 
high hope that this public portrayal of 
the guilt of these evildoers will bring 
wholesale and permanent revulsion on 
the part of the masses of our former 
enemies against war, militarism, ag- 
gression, and notions of race superiority. 

4. Demobilization of our armed forces 


The cessation of active campaigning 
does not mean that we can completely 
disband our fighting forces. For their 
sake and for the sake of their loved ones 
at home, I wish that we could. But we 
still have the task of clinching the vic- 
tories we have won—of making certain 
that Germany and Japan can never 
again wage aggressive warfare, that they 
will not again have the means to bring 
on another world war. The performance 
of that task requires that, together with 
our allies, we occupy the hostile areas, 
complete the disarmament of our ene- 
mies, and take the necessary measures to 
see to it that they do not rearm. 

As quickly as possible, we are bringing 
about the reduction of our armed serv- 
ices to the siz2 required for these tasks of 
occupation and disarmament. The 
Army and the Navy are following both 
length-of-service and point systems as 
far as possible in releasing men and 
women from the service. The points are 
based chiefly on length and character of 
service, and on the existence of de- 
pendents. : 

Over 5 million from the Army have al- 


ready passed through the separation 
ceniers. 
The Navy, including the Marine 


Corps and the Coast Guard, has dis- 
charged over one and a half million. 

Of the 12 million men and women 
serving in the Army and Navy at the 
time of the surrender of Germany, one- 
half have already been released. The 
greater part of these had to be brought 
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back to this country from distant paris 
of the world 

Of course there are cases of individual 
hardship in retention of personnel in the 
service. There will be in the future. 
No system of such size can operate to 
perfection. But the systems are founded 
on fairness and justice, and they are 
working at full speed. We shall try to 
avoid mistakes, injustices, and hard- 
ship—as far as humanly possible. 

We have already reached the point 
where shipping is no longer the bottle- 
neck in the return of troops from the 
Furopean theater. The governing factor 
now has become the requirement for 
troops in sufficient strength to carry out 
their missions. 

In a few months the same situation 
will exist in the Pacific. By the end of 
June, 9 out of 10 who were serving in 
the armed forces on VE-day will have 
been released. Demobilization will con- 
tinue thereafter, but at a slower rate, 
determined by our military responsibil- 
ities. 

Our national safety and the security 
of the world will require substantial 
armed forces, particularly in overseas 
service. At the same time it is impera- 
tive that we relieve those who have al- 
ready done their duty, and that we re- 
lieve them as fast as we can. To do 
that, the Army and the Navy are con- 
ducting recruiting drives with considera- 
ble success. 

The Army has obtained nearly 400,000 
volunteers in the past 4 months, and 
the Navy has obtained 80,000. Eighty 
percent of these volunteers for the regu- 
lar service have come from those already 
with the colors. The Congress has made 
it possible to offer valuable inducements 
to those who are eligible for enlistment. 
Every effort will be made to enlist the 
required number of young men. 

The War and Navy Departments now 
estimate that by a year from now we 
still will need a strength of about 2,000,- 
000, including officers, for the armed 
forces—Army, Navy, and Air. I have 
reviewed their estimates and believe that 
the safety of the Nation will.require the 
maintenance of an armed strength of 
this size for the calendar year that is 
before us. 

In case the campaign for volunteers 
does not produce that number, it will be 
necessary by additional legislation to 
extend the Selective Service Act beyond 
May 16, the date of expiration under 
existing law. That is the only way we 
can get the men and bring back our 
veterans. There is no other way. Action 
along this line should not be postponed 
beyond March, in order to avoid uncer- 
tainty and disruption. 

DOMESTIC AFFAIRS 
1. The economic outlook 


Prophets of doom predicted that the 
United States could not escape a run- 
away inflation during the war and an 
economic collapse after the war. These 
predictions have not been borne out. On 
the contrary, the record of economic 
stabilization during the war and during 
the period of reconversion has been an 
outstanding accomplishment. 

We know, however, that nothing is 
as dangerous as overconfidence, in war 
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or in peace. We have had to fight hard 
to hold the line. We have made strenu- 
ous efforts to speed reconversion. But 
neither the danger of a postwar inflation 
nor of a subsequent collapse in produc- 
tion and employment is yet overcome. 
We must base our policies not on un- 
reasoning optimism or pessimism but 
upon a candid recognition of our objec- 
tives and upon a careful analysis of fore- 
seeable trends. 


Any precise appraisal of the economic 
outlook at this time is particularly diffi- 
cult. The period of demobilization and 
reconversion is fraught with uncertain- 
ties. There are also serious gaps in our 
statistical information. Certain tend- 
encies are, however, fairly clear and 
recognition of them should serve as back- 
ground for the consideration of next 
year’s Federal program. In _ general, 
the outlook for business is good, and it 
is likely to continue to be good—pro- 
vided we control inflation and achieve 
peace in management-labor relations. 

Civilian production and employment 
can be expected to increase throughout 
the next year. This does not mean, 
however, that continuing full employ- 
ment is assured. It is probable that 
demobilization of the armed forces will 
proceed faster than the increase in civil- 
ian employment opportunities. Even if 
substantial further withdrawals from the 
labor market occur, unemployment will 
increase temporarily. The extent to 
which this unemployment will persist de- 
pends largely on the speed of industrial 
expansion and the effectiveness of the 
policies of the Federal Government. 

Along with extraordinary demand 
there are still at this time many critical 
shortages resulting from the war. These 
extraordinary demands and shortages 
may lead to a speculative boom, espe- 
cially in the price of securities, real 
estate, and inventories. 

Therefore, our chief worry still is in- 
flation. 

While we control this inflationary 
pressure we must look forward to the 
time when this extraordinary demand 
will subside. It will be years before we 
catch up with the demand for housing. 
The extraordinary demand for other 
durable goods, for the replenishment of 
inventories, and for exports may be sat- 
isfied earlier. No backlog of demand can 
exist very long in the face of our tre- 
mendous productive capacity. We must 
expect again to face the problem of 
shrinking demand and consequent slack- 
ening in sales, production, and employ- 
ment. This possibility of a deflationary 
spiral in the future will exist unless we 
now plan and adopt an effective full 
employment program. 

2. General policies—Immediate and 
long-range 

During the war production for civilian 
use was limited by war needs and avail- 
able manpower. Economic stabilization 
required measures to spread limited sup- 
plies equitably by rationing, price con- 
trols, increased taxes, savings-bond cam- 
paigns, and credit controls. Now, with 
the surrender of our enemies, economic 
stabilization requires that policies be di- 
rected toward promoting an increase in 
supplies at low unit prices. 
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We must encourage the development 
of resources and enterprises in all parts 
of the country, particularly in underde- 
veloped areas. For example, the estab- 
lishment of new peacetime industries in 
the Western States and in the South 
would, in my judgment, add to existing 
production and markets rather than 
merely bring about a shifting of produc- 
tion. I am asking the Secretaries of 
Agriculture, Commerce, and Labor to ex- 
plore jointly methods for stimulating new 
industries, particularly in areas with 
surplus agricultural labor. 

We must also aid small-business men 
and particularly veterans who are com- 
petent to start their own -businesses. 
The establishment and development of 
efficient small-business ventures, I be- 
lieve, will not take away from, but rather 
will add to, the total business of all en- 
terprises. 

Even with maximum encouragement 
of production, we cannot hope to remove 
scarcities within a short time. The most 
serious deficiencies will persist in the 
fields of residential housing, building ma- 
terials, and consumers’ durable goods. 
The critical situation makes continued 
rent control, price control, and priorities, 
allocations, and inventory controls abso- 
lutely essential. Continued control of 
consumer credit will help to reduce the 
pressure on prices of durable goods and 
will also prolong the period during which 
the backlog demand will be effective. 

While we are meeting these immediate 
needs we must look forward to a long- 
range program of security and increased 
standard of living. 

The best protection of purchasing 
power is a policy of full production and 
full employment opportunities. Obvi- 
ously an employed worker is a better cus- 
tomer than an unemployed worker. 
There always will be, however, some fric- 
tional unemployment. In the present 
period of transition we must deal with 
such temporary unemployment as results 
from the fact that demobilization wiil 
proceed faster than reconversion or in- 
dustrial expansion. Such temporary un- 
employment is probably unavoidable in 
a period of rapid change. The unem- 
ployed worker is a victim of conditions 
beyond his control. He should be en- 
abled to maintain a reasonable standard 
of living for himself and his family. 

The most serious difficulty in the path 
of reconversion and expansion is the 
establishment of a fair wage structure. 

The ability of labor and management 
to work together, and the wage and price 
policies which they develop, are social 
and economic issues of first importance. 

Both labor and management have a 
Special interest. Labor’s interest is very 
direct and personal because working con- 
ditions, wages, and prices affect the very 
life and happiness of the worker and his 
family. 

Management has a no less direct in- 
terest because on management rests the 
responsibility for conducting a growing 
and prosperous business. 

_ But management and labor have iden- 
tical interests in the long run. Good 
wages mean good markets. Good busi- 
ness means more jobs and better wages. 
In this age of cooperation and in our 
highly organized economy the problems 
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= one very soon become the problems 
of all. 

Better human relationships are an ur- 
gent need to which organized labor and 
management should address themselves. 
No government policy can make men 
understand each other, agree, and get 
along unless they conduct themselves in 
@ way to foster mutual respect and 
good will. 

The Government can, however, help 
to develop machinery which, with the 
backing of public opinion, will assist la- 
bor and management to resolve their dis- 
agreements in a peaceful manner and 
reduce the number and duration of 
strikes. 

All of us realize that productivity—in- 
creased output per man—is in the long 
run the basis of our standard of living. 
Management especially must realize that 
if labor is to work wholeheartedly for an 
increase in production, workers must be 
given a just share of increased output in 
higher wages. 

Most industries and most companies 
have adequate leeway within which to 
grant substantial wage increases. These 
increases .will have a direct effect in in- 
creasing consumer demand to the high 
levels needed. Substantial wage in- 
creases are good business for business be- 
cause they assure a large market for their 
products; substantial wage increases are 
good business for labor because they in- 
crease labor’s standard of living; sub- 
stantial wage increases are good business 
for the country as a whole because ca- 
pacity production means an active, 
healthy, friendly citizenry enjoying the 
benefits of democracy under our free-en- 
terprise system. 

Labor and management in many in- 
dustries have been operating successfully 
under the Government’s wage-price pol- 
icy. Upward revisions of wage scales 
have been made in thousands of estab- 
lishments throughout the Nation since 
VdJ-day. It is estimated that about 
6 million workers, or more than 20 per- 
cent of all employees in nonagricultural 
and nongovernmental establishments, 
have received wage increases since Au- 
gust 18, 1945. The amounts of increase 
given by individual employers concen- 
trate between 10 and 15 percent, but 
range from less than 5 percent to over 
30 percent. 

The United States Conciliation Service 
since VJ-day has settled over 3,000 dis- 
putes affecting over 1,300,000 workers 
without a strike threat and has assisted 
in settling about 1,300 disputes where 
strikes were threatened which involved 
about 500,000 workers. Only workers 
directly involved, and not those in related 
industries who might have been indi- 
rectly affected, are included in these esti- 
mates. 

Many of these adjustments have oc- 
curred in key industries and would have 
seemed to us major crises if they had not 
been settled peaceably. 

Within the framework of the wage- 
price policy there has been definite suc- 
cess, and it is to be expected that this 
success will continue in a vast majority 
of the cases arising in the months ahead. 

However, everyone who realizes the ex- 
treme need for a swift and orderly recon- 
version must feel a deep concern about 
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the number of major strikes now in prog- 
ress. If long continued, these strikes 
could put a heavy brake on our program. 

I have already made recommendations 
to the Congress as to the procedure best 
adapted to meeting the threat of work 
stoppages in Nation-wide industries 
without sacrificing the fundamental 
rights of labor to bargain collectively and 
ultimately to strike in support of their 
position. 

If we manage our economy properly, 
the future will see us on a level of pro- 
duction half again as high as anything 
we have ever accomplished in peacetime. 
Business can in the future pay higher 
wages and sell for lower prices than ever 
before. This is not true now for all 
companies, nor will it ever be true for 
all, but for business generally it is true. 

We are relying on all concerned to de- 
velop, through collective bargaining, 
wage structures that are fair to labor, 
allow for necessary business incentives, 
and conform with a policy designed to 
hold the line on prices. 

Production and more production was 
the byword during the war and still is 
during the transition from war to peace. 
However, when deferred demand slack- 
ens we shall once again face the defia- 
tionary dangers which beset this and 
other countries during the 1930’s. Pros- 
perity can be assured only by a high level 
of demand supported by high current 
income; it cannot be sustained by de- 
ferred needs and use of accumulated 
Savings. 

If we take the right steps in time we 
can certainly avoid the disastrous ex- 
cesses of runaway booms and headlong 
depressions. We must not let a year or 
two of prosperity lull us into a false feel- 
ing of security and a repetition of the 
mistakes of the 1920’s that culminated in 
the crash of 1929. 

During the year ahead the Govern- 
ment will be called upon to act in many 
important fields of economic policy, from 
taxation and foreign trade to social secu- 
rity and housing. In every case there 
will be alternatives. We must choose 
the alternatives which will best measure 
up to our need for maintaining produc- 
tion and employment in the future. We 
must never lose sight of our long-term 
objectives—the broadening of markets, 
the maintenance of steadily rising de- 


-mand. This demand can come from only 


three sources—consumers, 
government. 

In this country the job of production 
and distribution is in the hands of busi- 
nessmen, farmers, workers, and profes- 
Sional people—in the hands of our citi- 
zens. We want to Keep it that way. 
However, it is the Government’s respon- 
sibility to help business, labor, and farm- 
ers do their jobs. 

There is no question in my mind that 
the Government, acting on behalf of all 
the people, must assume the ultimate re- 
sponsibility for the economic health of 
the Nation. There is no other agency 
that can. No other organization has the 
scope or the authority, nor is any other 
agency accountable to all the people. 


businesses, or 


This does not mean that the Government 
has the sole responsibility, nor that it 
can do the job alone, nor that it can do 
the job directly. 





All the policies of the Federal Govern- 
ment must be geared to the objective of 
sustained full production and full em- 
ployment—to raise consumer purchasing 
power and to encourage business invest- 


ment. The programs we adopt this year 
and from now on will determine our 
ability to achieve our objectives. We 
must continue to pay particular atten- 
tion to our fiscal, monetary, and tax 
policy, programs to aid business—espe- 
cially small business—and transporta- 
tion, labor-management relations and 
wage-price policy, social security and 
health, education, the farm program, 
public works, housing and resource de- 
velopment, and ecotiomic foreign policy. 

For example, the kinds of tax meas- 
ures we have at different times—whether 
we raise our revenue in a way to encour- 
age consumer spending and business in- 
vestment or to discourage it—have a 
vital bearing on this question. It is 
affected also by regulations on consumer 
credit and by the money market, which 
is strongly influenced by the rate of in- 
terest on Government securities. It is 
affected by almost every step we take. 

In short, the way we handle the proper 
functions of government, the way we 
time the exercise of our traditional and 
legitimate governmental functions, has 
a vital bearing on the economic health of 
the Nation. 

These policies are discussed in greater 
detail in the accompanying Fifth Quar- 
terly Repert of the Director of War 
Mobilization and Reconversion. 

3. Legislation heretofore recommended and 
still pending 

To attain some of these objectives and 
to meet the other needs of the United 
States in the reconversion and postwar 
period, I have from time to time made 
various recommendations to the Con- 
gress. 

In making these recommendations I 
have indicated the reasons why I deemed 
them essential for progress at home and 
abroad. A few—a very few—of these 
recommendations have been enacted 
into law by the Congress. Most of them 
have not. I here reiterate some of them, 
and discuss others later in this message. 
I urge upon the Congress early con- 
sideration of them. Some are more 
urgent than others, but all are necessary. 

(1) Legislation to authorize the Presi- 
dent to create fact-finding boards for the 
prevention of stoppages of work in 
Nation-wide industries after collective 
bargaining and conciliation and volun- 
tary arbitration have failed—as recom- 
mended by me on December 3, 1945. 

(2) Enactment of a satisfactory full 
employment bill such as the Senate bill 
now in conference between the Senate 
and the House—as recommended by me 
on September 6, 1945. 

(3) Legislation to supplement the un- 
employment insurance benefits for un- 
employed workers now provided by the 
different States—as recommended by me 
on May 28, 1945. 

(4) Adoption of a permanent Fair 
Employment Practice Act—as recom- 
mended by me on September 6, 1945. 

(5) Legislation substantially raising 
the amount of minimum wages now pro- 
vided by law—as recommended by me on 
September 6, 1945. 
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(6) Legislation providing for a com- 
prehensive program for scientific re- 
search—as recommended by me on 
September 6, 1945. 

(7) Legislation enacting a health and 
medical care program—as recommended 
by me on November 19, 1945. 

(8) Legislation adopting the program 
of universal training—as recommended 
by me on October 23, 1945. 

(9) Legislation providing an adequate 
salary scale for all Government employ- 
ees in all branches of the Government— 
as recommended by me on September 6, 
1945. 

(10) Legislation making provision for 
succession to the Presidency in the event 
of the death or incapacity or disqualifi- 
cation of the President and Vice Presi- 
dent—as recommended by me on June 
19, 1945. 

(11) Legislation for the unification of 
the armed services—as recommended by 
me on December 19, 1945. 

(12) Legislation for the domestic use 
and control of atomic energy—as recom- 
mended by me on October 3, 1945. 

(13) Retention of the United States 
Employment Service in the Federal Gov- 
ernment for a period at least up to June 
30, 1947—as recommended by me on 
September 6, 1945. 

(14) Legislation to increase unem- 
ployment allowances for veterans in line 
with increases for civilians—as recom- 
mended by me on September 6, 1945. 

(15) Social-security coverage for vet- 
erans for their period of military serv- 
ice—as recommended by me on Septem- 
ber 6, 1945. 

(16) Extension of crop insurance—as 
recommended by me on September 6, 
1945. 

(17) Legislation permitting the sale of 
ships by the Maritime Commission at 
home and abroad—as recommended by 
me on September 6, 1945. I further rec- 
ommend that this legislation include 
adequate authority for chartering ves- 
sels both here and abroad. 

(18) Legislation to take care of the 
stock piling of materials in which the 
United States is naturally deficient—as 
recommended by me on September 6, 
1945. 

(19) Enactment of Federal airport leg- 
islation—as recommended by me on Sep- 
tember 6, 1945. 

(20) Legislation repealing the Johnson 
Act on foreign loans—as recommended 
by me on September 6, 1945. 

(21) Legislation for the development 
of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence River 
Basin—as recommended by me on Oc- 
tober 3, 1945. 

4. Policies in specific fields 
(a) Extension of Price Control Act 


Today inflation is our greatest imme- 
diate domestic problem. So far the fight 
against inflation has been waged success- 
fully. Since May 1943, following Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s “hold the line” order and 
in the face of the greatest pressures 
which this country has ever seen, the 
cost of living index has risen 3 percent. 
Wholesale prices in this same period have 
been held to an increase of 2% percent. 

This record has been made possible by 
the vigorous efforts of the agencies re- 
sponsible for this program. But their 
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efforts would have been fruitless if they 
had not had the solid support of the 
great masses of our people. The Con- 
gress is to be congratulated for its role in 
providing the legislation under which 
this work has been carried out. 

On VJ-day it was clear to all thinking 
people that the danger of inflation was 
by no means over. Many of us can re- 
member vividly our disastrous experience 
following World War I. Then the very 
restricted wartime controls were lifted 
too quickly, and as a result prices and 
rents moved more rapidly upward. In 
the year and a half following the armis- 
tice, rents, food, and clothing shot to- 
higher and still higher levels. 

When the inevitable crash occurred 
less than 2 years after the end of the 
war, business bankruptcies were wide- 
spread. Profits were wiped out. Inven- 
tory losses amounted to billions of dol- 
lars. Farm income dropped by one-half. 
Factory pay rolls dropped 40 percent and 
nearly one-fifth of all our industrial 
workers were walking the streets in 
search of jobs. This was a grim greet- 
ing, indeed, to offer our veterans who had 
just returned from overseas. 

When I addressed the Congress in Sep- 
tember, I emphasized that we must con- 
tinue to hold the price line until the pro- 
duction of goods caught up with the 
tremendous demands. Since then we 
have seen demonstrated the strength of 
the inflationary pressures which we have 
to face. 

Retail sales in the closing months of 
1945 ran 12 percent above the previous 
peak for that season, which came in 
1944. Prices throughout the entire econ- 
omy have been pressing hard against the 
price ceilings. The prices of real estate, 
which cannot now be controlled under 
the law, are rising rapidly. Commercial 
rents are not included in the present 
price-control law and, where they are 
not controlled by State law, heve been 
increasing, causing difficulties to many 
businessmen. 

It will be impossible to maintain a 
high purchasing power or an expanding 
production unless we can keep prices at 
levels which can be met by the vast ma- 
jority of our people. Full production is 
the greatest weapon against inflation, 
but until we can produce enough goods 
to meet the threat of inflation the Gov- 
ernment will have to exercise its wartime 
contrel over prices. 

Iam sure that the people of the United 
States are disturbed by the demands 
made by several business groups with 
regard to price and rent control. 

I am particularly disturbed at the ef- 
fect such thinking may have on produc- 
tion and employment. If manufacturers 
continue to hold back goods and decline 
to submit bids when invited—as I am 
informed some are doing—in anticipa- 
tion of higher prices which would follow 
the end of price controls, we shall in- 
evitably slow down production and create 

needless unemployment. On the other 
hand, there are the vast majority of 
American businessmen who are not hold- 
ing back goods, but who need certainty 
about the Government pricing policy in 
order to fix their own long-range pricing 
policies. 
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Government on the subject. Tenants 
and housewives, farmers and workers— 
consumers in general—have an equal 
right. 

‘We are all anxious to eliminate un- 
necessary controls just as rapidly as we 
can do so. The steps that we have al- 
ready taken in many directions toward 
that end are a clear indication of our 
policy. 

The present Price Control Act expires 
on June 30, 1946. If we expect to main- 
tain a steady economy we shall have to 
maintain price and rent control for many 
months to come, The inflationary pres- 
sures on prices and rents, with relatively 
few exceptions, are now at an all-time 
peak. Unless the Price Control Act is 
renewed there will be no limit to which 
our price levels would soar. Our coun- 
try would face a national disaster. 

We cannot wait to renew the act until 
immediately before it expires. Inflation 
results from psychological as well as eco- 
nomic conditions. The country has a 
clear right to know where the Congress 
stands on this all-important problem. 
Any uncertainty now as to whether the 
act will be extended gives rise to price 
speculation, to withholding of goods from 
the market in anticipation of rising 
prices, and to delays in achieving maxi- 
mum production. ; 

I do not doubt that the Congress will 
be beset by many groups who will urge 
that the legislation that I have proposed 
should either be eliminated or modified 
to the point where it is nearly useless. 
The Congress has a clear responsibility 
to meet this challenge with courage and 
determination. I have every confidence 
that it will do so. 

I strongly urge that the Congress now 
resolve all doubts and as soon as possi- 
ble adopt legislation continuing rent and 
price control in effect for a full year from 
June 30, 1946. 


(b) Food subsidies 


If the price line is to be held, if our 
people are to be protected against the 
inflationary dangers which confront us, 
we must do more than extend the Price 
Control Act. In September we were 
hopeful that the inflationary pressures 
would by this time have begun to di- 
minish. We were particularly hopeful 
on food. Indeed, it was estimated that 
food prices at retail would drop from 
3 to 5 percent in the first 6 months fol- 
lowing the end of the war. 

In anticipation of this decline in food 
Prices, it was our belief that food subsi- 
dies could be removed gradually during 
the winter and spring months, and elim- 
inated almost completely by June 30 of 
this year. It was our feeling that the 
food subsidies could be dropped without 
an increase to the consumer in the pres- 
ent level of food prices or in the over- 
all cost of living. 

As matters stand today, however, food 
Prices are pressing hard against the ceil- 
ings. The expected decline in food 
Prices has not occurred, nor is it likely 
to occur for many months to come. This 
brings me to the reluctant conclusion 
that food subsidies must be continued 
beyond June 30, 1946, 
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Businessmen are entitled therefore to 
a clear statement of the policy of the 


If we fail to take this necessary step, 
meat prices on July 1 will be from 3 to 
5 cents higher than their average present 
levels; butter will be at least 12 cents 
a pound higher, in addition to the 5- 
cents-a-pound increase of last fall; milk 
will increase from 1 to 2 cents a quart; 
bread will increase about 1 cent a loaf; 
sugar will increase over i cent a pound; 
cheese, in addition to the increase of 4 
cents now planned for the latter part 
of this month, will go up an additional 8 
cents. In terms of percentages we may 
find the cost-of-living index for food in- 
creased by more than 8 percent, which in 
turn would result in more than a 3-per- 
cent increase in the cost of living. 

If prices of food were allowed to in- 
crease by these amounts, I must make it 
clear to the Congress that, in my opinion, 
it would become extremely difficult for us 
to control the forces of inflation. 

None of us likes subsidies. Our farm- 
ers, in particular, have always been op- 
posed to them. 

But I believe our farmers are as deeply 
conscious as any group in the land of the 
havoc which inflation can create. Cer- 
tainly, in the past 18 months there has 
been no group which has fought any 
harder in support of the Government's 
price-control program. I am confident 
that, if the facts are placed before them 
and if they see clearly the evils between 
which we are forced to choose, they will 
understand the reasons why subsidies 
must be continued. 

The legislation continuing the use of 
food subsidies into the new fiscal year 
should be tied down specifically to cer- 
tain standards. A very proper require- 
ment, in my opinion, would be that sub- 
sidies be removed as soon as it is indi- 
cated that the cost of living will decline 
below the present levels. 


(c) Extension of War Powers Act 


The Second War Powers Act has re- 
cently been extended by the Congress for 
6 months instead of for a year. It will 
now expire, unless further extended, on 
June 30, 1946. This act is the basis for 
priority and inventory controls govern- 
ing the use of scarce materials, as well 
as for other powers essential to orderly 
reconversion. 

I think that this administration has 
given adequate proof of the fact that it 
desires to eliminate wartime controls as 
quickly and as expeditiously as possible. 
However, we know that there will con- 
tinue to be shortages of certain materials 
caused by the war even after June 30, 
1946. It is important that businessmen 
know now that materials in short supply 
are going to be controlled and distributed 
fairly as long as these war-born short- 
ages continue. 

I, therefore, urge the Congress soon to 
extend the Second War Powers Act. We 
cannot afford to wait until just before 
the act expires next June. To wait would 
eause the controls to break down in a 
short time and would hamper our pro- 
duction and employment program. 

(d) Small business and competition 


A rising birth rate for small business, 
and a favorable environment for its 
growth, are not only economic necessities 
but also important practical demonstra- 
tions of opportunity in a democratic free 
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society. A great many veterans and 
workers with new skills and experience 
will want to start in for themselves. The 
opportunity must be afforded them to 
do so. They are the small-business men 
of the future. 

Actually, when we talk about small 
business we are talking about almost all 
of the Nation’s individual businesses. 
Nine out of every ten concerns fall into 
this category, and 45 percent of all work- 
ers are employed by them. Between 30 
and 40 percent of the total value of all 
business transactions are handled by 
small business. 

It is obvious national policy to foster 
the sound development of small busi- 
ness. It helps to maintain high levels 
of employment and national income and 
consumption of the goods and services 
that the Nation can produce. It en- 
courages the competition that keeps our 
free-enterprise economy vigorous and 
expanding. Small business, because of 
its flexibility, assists in the rapid exploi- 
tation of scientific and technological dis- 
coveries. Investment in small business 
can absorb a large volume of savings that 
might otherwise not be tapped. 

The Government should encourage and 
is encouraging small-business initiative 
and originality to stimulate progress 
through competition. 

During the war, the Smaller War 
Plants Corporation assisted small con- 
cerns to make a maximum contribution 
to victory. The work of the Smaller 
War Plants Corporation is being carried 
on in peacetime by the Federal Loan 
Agency and the Department of Com- 
merce. The fundamental approach to 
the job of encouraging small concerns 
must be based on: 

1. Arrangements for making private 
and public financial resources available 
on reasonable terms. 

2. Provision of technical advice and 
assistance to business as a whole on pro- 
duction, research, and management 
problems. This will help equalize com- 
petitive relationships between large and 
small companies, for many of the small 
companies cannot afford expensive tech- 
nical research, accounting, and tax ad- 
vice. 

3. Elimination of trade practices and 
agreements which reduce competition 
and discriminate against new or small 
enterprises. 

We speak a great deal! about the free- 
enterprise economy of our country. It 
is competition that keeps it free. It is 
competition that keeps it growing and 
developing. The truth is that we need 
far more competition in the future than 
we have had in the immediate past. 

By strangling competition, monop- 
olistic activity prevents or deters invest- 
ment in new or expanded production fe- 
cilities. This lessens the opportunity for 
employment and chokes off new outlets 
for idle savings. Monopoly maintains 
prices at artificially high levels and re- 
duces consumption which, with lower 
prices, would rise and support larger pro- 
duction and higher employment. Mo- 


nopoly, not being subject to competitive 
pressure, is slow to take advantage of 
technical advances which would lower 
prices or improve quality. All three of 
these monopolistic activities very directly 
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lower the standard of living—through 
higher prices and lower quality of prod- 
uct—which free competition would im- 
prove. 

The Federal Government must pro- 
tect legitimate business and consumers 
from predatory and monopolistic prac- 
tices by the vigilant enforcement of reg- 
ulatory legislation. The program will be 
designed to have a maximum impact 
upon monopolistic bottlenecks and un- 
fair competitive practices hindering 
exvansion in employment. 

During the war, enforcement of anti- 
monopoly laws was suspended in a num- 
ber of fields. The Government must 
now take major steps not only to main- 
tain enforcement of antitrust laws but 
to encourage new and competing enter- 
prises in every way. The deferred de- 
mand of the war years and the large 
accumulations of liquid assets provide 
ample incentive for expansion. Equaliz- 
ing of business opportunity, under full 
and free competition, must be a prime 
responsibility in the reconversion period 
and in the years that follow. Many 
leading businessmen have recognized the 
importance of such action both to them- 
selves and to the economy as a whole. 

But we must do more than break up 
trusts and monopolies after they have 
begun to strangle competition. We must 
take positive action to foster new, ex- 
panding enterprises. By legislation and 
by administration we must take specific 
Steps to discourage the formation or the 
strengthening of competition-restriciing 
business. We must have an over-all 
antimonopoly policy which can be ap- 
plied by all agencies of the Government 
in exercising the functions assigned to 
them—a policy designed to encourage 
the formation and growth of new and 
freely competitive enterprises. 

Among the many departments and 
agencies which have parts in the pro- 
gram affecting business and competition, 
the Department of Commerce has a par- 
ticularly important role. That is why I 
have recommended a_ substantial in- 
crease in appropriations for the next 
fiscal year for this Department. 

In its assistance to industry, the De- 
partment of Commerce will concentrate 
its efforts on these primary objectives: 
Promotion of a large and well-balanced 
foreign trade; provision of improved 
technical assistance and management 
aids, especially for small enterprises; 
and strengthening of basic statistics on 
business operations, both by industries 
and by regions. To make new inventions 
and discoveries available more promptly 
to all businesses, small and large, the De- 
partment proposes to expand its own 
research activities, promote research by 
universities, improve Patent Office pro- 
cedures, and develop a greatly expanded 
system of field offices readily accessible 
to the businesses they serve. 

Many gaps exist in the private finan- 
cial mechanism, especially in the provi- 
sion of long-term funds for small- and 
medium-sized enterprises. In the peace- 
time economy the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation will take the leader- 
ship in assuring adeauate financing for 
small enterprises which cannat secure 
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funds from other sources. Most of the 
funds should and will be provided by 
private lenders; but the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation will share any un- 
usual risks through guaranties of pri- 
vate loans, with direct loans only when 
private capital is unwilling to participate 
on a reasonable basis. 
(e) Minimum wage 


Full employment and full production 
may be achieved only by maintaining a 
level of consumer income far higher than 
that of the prewar period. A high level 
of consumer income will maintain the 
market for the output of our mills, farms, 
and factories, which we have demon- 
strated during the war years that we can 
produce. One of the basic steps which 
the Congress can take to establish a high 
level of consumer income is to amend the 
Fair Labor Standards Act to raise sub- 
standard wages to a decent minimum 
and to extend similar protection to addi- 
tional workers who are not covered by 
the present act. 

Substandard wages are bad for busi- 
ness and for the farmer. Substandard 
wages provide only a substandard market 
for the goods and services produced by 
American industry and agriculture. 

At tne present time the Fair Labor 
Standards Act prescribes a minimum 
wage of 40 cents an hour for those work- 
ers who are covered by the act. The 
present minimum wage represents an 
annual income of about $890 to those 
continuously employed for 50 weeks— 
clearly a wholly inadequate budget for 
an American family. I am in full accord 
with the proposal now pending in the 
Congress that the statutory minimum be 
raised immediately to 65 cents an hour, 
with further increases to 70 cents after 
1 year and to 75 cents after 2 years. 
I also favor the proposal that the indus- 
try committee procedure be used to set 
rates higher than 65 cents per hour dur- 
ing the 2-year interval before the 175- 
cent basic wage would otherwise become 
applicable. 

The proposed minimum wage of 65 
cents an hour would assure the worker 
an annual income of about $1,300 a year 
in steady employment. This amount is 
clearly a modest goal. After considering 
cost-of-living increases in recent years, it 
is little more than a 10-cent increase over 
the present legal minimum. In fact, if 
any large number of workers earn less 
than this amount, we will find it impos- 
sible to maintain the levels of purchasing 
power needed to sustain the stable pros- 
perity which we desire. Raising the 
minimum to 75 cents an hour will provide 
the wage earner with an annual income 
of $1,500 if he is fully employed. 

The proposed higher minimum wage 
levels are feasible without involving seri- 
ous price adjustments or serious geo- 
graphic dislocations. 

Today about 20 percent of our manu- 
facturing wage earners—or about 2 mil- 
lion—earn less than 65 cents an hour. 
Because wages in most industries have 
risen during the war, this is about the 
same as the proportion—17 percent—who 
were earning less than 40 cents an hour 
in 1941, 
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I also recommend that minimum wage 
protection be extended to several groups 
of workers not now covered. The need 
for a decent standard of living is by no 
means limited to those workers who hap- 
pen to be covered by the act as it now 
stands. It is particularly vital at this 
period of readjustment in the national 
economy and readjustment in employ- 
ment of labor to extend minimum wage 
protection as far as possible. 

Lifting the basic minimum wage is 
necessary, it is justified as a matter of 
simple equity to workers, and it will prove 
not only feasible but also direcily bene- 
ficial to the Nation’s employers. 

(f) Agricultural programs 


The farmers of America generally are 
entering the crop year of 1946 in better 
financial condition than ever before. 
Farm mortgage debt is the lowest in 30 
years. Farmers’ savings are the largest 
in history. Our agricultural plant is in 
much better condition than after World 
War I. Farm machinery and supplies 
are expected to be available in larger 
volume, and farm labor problems will be 
less acute. 

The demand for. farm. products will 
continue strong during the next year or 
two because domestic purchases will be 
supplemented by a high level of exports 
and foreign relief shipments. It is cur- 
rently estimated that from 7 to 10 per- 
cent of the total United States food sup- 
ply may be exported in the calendar year 
1946. 

Farm prices are expected to remain at 
least at their present levels in the im- 
mediate future, and for at least the next 
12 months they are expected to yield a 
net farm income double the 1935-39 aver- 
age and higher than in any year prior to 
1943. 

We can look to the future of agricul- 
ture with greater confidence than in 
many a year in the past. Agriculture it- 
self is moving confidently ahead, plan- 
ning for another year of big production, 
taking definite and positive steps to lead 
the way toward an economy of abun- 
dance. 

Agricultural production goals for 1946 
call for somewhat greater acreage than 
actually was planted in 1945. Agricul- 
ture is prepared to demonstrate that it 
can make a peacetime contribution as 
great as its contribution toward the win- 
ning of the war. 

In spite of supplying our armed forces 
and our allies during the war with a fifth 
to a fourth of our total food output, farm- 
ers were still able to provide our civilians 
with 8 percent more food per capita than 
the average for the 5 years preceding the 
war. Since the surrender of Japan, civil- 
ian food consumption has risen still fur- 
ther. By the end of 1945 the amount of 
the increase in food consumpiion was 
estimated to be as high as 15 percent over 
the prewar average. The record shows 
that the people of this country want and 
need more food and that they will buy 
more food if only they have the jobs and 
the purchasing power. The first essen- 
tial therefore in providing fully for the 
welfare of agriculture is to maintain full 
employment and a high level of purchas- 
ing power throughout the Nation. 
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For the period immediately ahead we 
shall still have the problem of supplying 
enough food. If we are to do our part in 
aiding the war-stricken and starving 
countries some of the food desires of our 
own people will not be completely satis- 
fied, at least until these nations have had 
an opportunity to harvest another crop. 
During the next few months the need for 
food in the world will be more serious 
than at any time during the war. And, 
despite the large shipments we have al- 
ready made, and despite what we shall 
send, there remain great needs abroad. 

Beyond the relief feeding period, there 
will still be substantial foreign outlets for 
our farm commodities. The chief de- 
pendence of the farmer, however, as al- 
ways, must be upon the buying power of 
our own people. 

The first obligation of the Government 
to agriculture for the reconversion period 
is to make good on its price-support com- 
mitments. This we intend to do, with 
realistic consideration for the sound pat- 
terns of production that will contribute 
most to the long-time welfare of agricul- 
ture and the whole Nation. The period 
during which prices are supported will 
provide an opportunity for farmers indi- 
vidually to strengthen their position in 
changing over from a wartime to a peace- 
time basis of production. It will provide 
an opportunity for the Congress to review 
the needs of agriculture and make 
changes in national legislation where ex- 
perience has shown changes to be needed. 
In this connection, the Congress will wish 
to consider legislation to take the place 
of the 1987 Sugar Act which expires at 
the end of this year. During this period 
we must do a thorough job of basic plan- 
ning to the end that agriculture shall be 
able to contribute its full share toward a 
healthy national economy. 

Our long-range agricultural policies 
should have two main objectives: First, 
to assure the people on the farms a fair 
share of the national income; and, sec- 
ond, to encourage an agricultural-pro- 
duction pattern that is best fitted to the 
Nation’s needs. To accomplish this sec- 
ond objective we shall have to take into 
consideration changes that have taken 
place and will continue to take place in 
the preduction of farm commodities— 
changes that affect costs and efficiency 
and volume. 

What we seek ultimately is a high level 
of food production and consumption that 
will provide good nutrition for everyone. 
This cannot be accomplished by agri- 
culture alone. We can be certain of our 
capacity to produce food, but we have 
often failed to distribute it as well as we 
should and to see that our people can 
afford to buy it. The way to get good 
nutrition for the whole Nation is to pro- 
vide employment opportunities and pur- 
chasing power for all groups that will en- 
able them to buy full diets at market 
prices, 

Wherever purchasing power fails to 
reach this level we should see that they 
have some means of getting adequate 
food at prices in line with their ability 
to buy. Therefore, we should have avail- 
able supplementary programs that will 
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enable all our people to have enough 
of the right kind of food. 

For example, one of the best possible 
contributions toward building a stronger, 
healthier Nation would be a permanent 
school-lunch program on a scale ade- 
quate to assure every school child a 
good lunch at noon. The Congress, of 
course, has recognized this need for a 
continuing school-lunch program and 
legislation to that effect has been intro- 
duced and hearings held. The plan con- 
templates the attainment of this objec- 
tive with a minimum of Federal expen- 
ditures. I hope that the legislation will 
be enacted in time for a permanent pro- 
gram to start with the beginning of the 
school year next fall. 

We have the technical knowledge and 
the productive capacity to provide plenty 
of good food for every man, woman, and 
child in the United States. It is time we 
made that possibility a reality. 

(g) Resource development 


The strength of cur Nation and the 
welfare of the people rest upon the natu- 
ral resources of the country. We have 
learned that proper conservation of our 
lands, including our forests and minerals, 
and wise management of our waters will 
add immensely to our national wealth. 

The first step in the Government’s 
conservation program must be to find 
out just what are our basic resources, 
and how they should be used. We need 
to take, as soon as possible, an inventory 
of the lands, the minerals, and the for- 
ests of the Nation. 

During the war it was necessary to 
curtail some of our long-range plans for 
development of our natural resources, 
and to emphasize programs vital to the 
prosecution of the war. Work was sus- 
pended on a number of flood-control and 
reclamation projects and on the develop- 
ment of cur national forests and parks. 
This work must now be resumed, and 
new projects must be undertaken to 
provide essential services and to assist 
in the process of economic development. 

The rivers of America offer a great 
opportunity to our generation in the 
management of the national wealth. By 
a wise use of Federal funds, most of 
which will be repaid into the Treasury, 
the scourge of floods and drought can 
be curbed, water can be brought to arid 
lands, navigation can be extended, and 
cheap power can be brought alike to the 
farms and to the industries of our land. 

Through the use of the waters of the 
Columbia River, for example, we are 
creating a rich agricultural area as large 
as the State of Delaware. At the same 
time, we are producing power at Grand 
Coulee and at Bonneville which played a 
mighty part in winning the war and 
which will found a great peacetime in- 
dustry in the Northwest. The Tennes- 
see Valley Authority will resume its 
peacetime program of promoting full use 
of the resources of the Valley. We shall 
continue our plans for the development 
ef the Missouri Valley, the Arkansas 

jailley, and the Central Valley of Cali- 
fornia. 

The Congress has shown itself alive 
to the practical requirements for a bene- 
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ficial use of our water resources by pro- 
viding that preference in the sale of pow- 
er be given to farmers’ cooperatives and 
public agencies. The public power pro- 
gram thus authorized must continue to 
be made effective by building the neces- 
sary generating and transmission facil- 
ities to furnish the maximum of firm 
power needed at the wholesale markeis, 
which are often distant from the dam 
sites. 

These great developmental projects 
will open the frontiers of agriculture, 
industry, and commerce. The employ- 
ment opportunities thus offered will also 
go far to ease the transition from war 
to peace. 

(h) Public works 

During the war even urgently needed 
Federal, State, and local construction 
projects were deferred in order to release 
resources for war production. In resum- 
ing public-works construction, it is de- 
Sirable to proceed only at a moderate 
rate, since demand for private construc- 
tion will be abnormally high for some 
time. Our public-works program should 
be timed to reach its peak after demand 
for private construction has begun to 
taper off. Meanwhile however, plans 
should be prepared if we are to act 
promptly when the present extraordi- 
nary private demand begins to run out. 

The Congress made money available to 
Federal agencies for their public-works 
planning in the fiscal year 1946. I 
strongly recommend that this policy be 
continued and extended in the fiscal year 
1947. 

State and local governments also have 
an essential role to play in a national 
public-works program. In my message 
of September 6, 1945, I recommended 
that the Congress vote such grants to 
State and local governments as will in- 
sure tha: each level of government makes 
its proper contribution to a balanced 
public-construction program. Specifi- 
cally, the Federal Government should aid 
State and local governments in planning 
their own public-works programs, in un- 
dertaking projects related tc Federal 
programs of regional development, and 
in constructing such public works as are 
necessary to carry out the various poli- 
cies of the Federal Government. 

Early in 1945 the Congress made avail- 
able advances to State and local govern- 
ments for planning public-works proj- 
ects, and recently made additional provi- 
sion to continue these advances through 
the fiscal year 1946. I believe that fur- 
ther appropriations will be needed for 
the same purpose for the fiscal year 1947. 

The Congress has already made provi- 
sion for highway programs. It is now 
considering legislation which would ex- 
pand Federal grants and loans in several 
other fields, including construction of 
airports, hospital and health centers, 
housing, water pollution control facili- 
ties, and educational plant facilities. I 
hope that early action will be taken to 
authorize these Federal programs. 

With respect to public works of strictly 
local importance, State and local gov- 
ernments should proceed without Fed- 


eral assistance except in planning. This 
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rule should be subject to review when 
and if the prospect of highly adverse 
general economic developments war- 
rants it. 

All loans and grants for public works 
should be planned and administered in 
such a way that they are brought into 
accord with the other elements of the 
Federal program. 

Our long-run objective is to achieve a 
program of direct Federal and federally 
assisted public works which is planned in 
advance and synchronized with business 
conditions. In this way it can make its 
greatest contribution to general eco- 
nomic staDllity. 

(i) National housing program 


Last September I stated in my message 
to the Congress that housing was high on 
the list of matters calling for decisive 
action. 

Since then the housing shortage in 
countless communities, affecting millions 
of families, has magnified this call to 
action. 

Today we face both an immediate 
emergency and a Major postwar problem. 

Since VJ-day the wartime housing 
shortage has been growing steadily 
worse and pressure on real-estate values 
has increased. Returning veterans often 
cannot find a satisfactory place for their 
families to live, and many who buy have 
to pay exorbitant prices. Rapid demo- 
bilization inevitably means further over- 
crowding. 

A realistic and practical attack on the 
emergency will require aggressive action 
by local governments, with Federal aid, 
to exploit all opportunities and to give 
the veterans as far as possible first 
chance at vacancies. It will require con- 
tinuation of rent control in shortage 
areas as well as legislation to permit con- 
trol of sales prices. It will require maxi- 
mum conversion of temporary war units 
for veterans’ housing and their trans- 
portation to communities with the most 
pressing needs. The Congress has al- 
ready appropriated funds for this pur- 
pose. 

The inflation in the price of housing is 
growing daily. 

As a result of the housing shortage it 
is inevitable that the present dangers of 
inflation in home values will continue 
unless the Congress takes action in the 
immediate future. 

Legislation is now pending in the Con- 
gress which would provide for ceiling 
prices for old and new houses. The au- 
thority to fix such ceilings is essential. 
With such authority, our veterans and 
other prospective home owners would be 
protected against a skyrocketing of home 
prices. The country would be protected 
from the extension of the present infla- 
tion in home values which, if allowed to 
continue, will threaten not only the sta- 
bilization program but our opportunities 
for attaining a sustained high level of 
home construction. 

Such measures are necessary stop- 
gaps—but only stopgaps. This emer- 
gency action, taken alone, is good—but 
not enough. The housing shortage did 
not start with the war or with demobili- 
zation; it began years before that, and 
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has steadily accumulated. The speed 
with which the Congress establishes the 
foundation for a permanent, long-range 
housing program will determine how ef- 
fectively we grasp the immense oppor- 
tunity to achieve our goal of decent 
housing and to make housing a major 
instrument of continuing prosperity and 
full employment in the years ahead. It 
will determine whether we move forward 
to a stable and healthy housing enter- 
prise and toward providing a decent 
home for every American family. 

Production is the only fully effective 
answer. To get the wheels turning, I 
have appointed an emergency housing 
expediter. I have approved establish- 
ment of priorities designed to assure an 
ample share of scarce materials to build- 
ers of houses for which veterans will have 
preference. Additional price and wage 
adjustments will be made where neces- 
sary, and other steps will be taken to 
stimulate greater production of bottle- 
neck items. I recommend consideration 
of every sound method for expansion in 
facilities for insurance of privately 
financed housing by the Federal Housing 
Administration and resumption of previ- 
ously authorized low-rent public-housing 
projects suspended during the war. 

In order to meet as many demands of 
the emergency situation as possible, a 
program of emergency measures is now 
being formulated for action. These will 
inelude steps in addition to those already 
taken. As quickly as this program can 
be formulated announcement will be 
made. 

Last September I also outlined to the 
Congress the basic principles for the kind 
of decisive, permanent legislation neces- 
sary for a long-range housing program. 

These principles place paramount the 
fact that housing construction and 
financing for the overwhelming majority 
of our citizens should be done by private 
enterprise. They contemplate also that 
we afford governmental encouragement 
to privately financed house construction 
for families of moderate income, through 
extension of the successful system of in- 
surance of housing investment; that re- 
search be undertaken to develop better 
and cheaper methods of building homes; 
that communities be assisted in apprais- 
ing their housing needs; that we com- 
mence a program of Federal aid, with 
fair local participation, to stimulate and 
promote the rebuilding and redevelop- 
ment of slums and blighted areas—with 
maximum use of private capital. It is 
equally essential that we use public funds 
to assist families of low income who 
could not otherwise enjoy adequate hous- 
ing, and that we quicken our rate of 
progress in rural housing. 

Legislation now under consideration by 
the Congress provides for a comprehen- 
sive attack jointly by private enterprise, 
State and local authorities, and the Fed- 
eral Government. This legislation would 
make permanent the National Housing 
Agency and give it authority and funds 
for much-needed technical and economic 
research. It would provide additional 
stimulus for privately financed housing 
construction. This stimulus consists of 
establishing a new system of yield in- 
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surance to encourage large-scale invest- 
ment in rental housing and broadening 
the insuring powers of the Federal 
Housing Administration and the lending 
powers of the Federal savings and loan 
associations 


Where private industry cannot build, 
the Government must step in to do the 
job. The bill would encourage expansion 
in housing available for the lowest- 
income groups by continuing to provide 
direct subsidies for low-rent housing and 
rural housing. It would facilitate land 
assembly for urban redevelopment by 
loans and contributions to local public 
agencies where the localities do their 
share. 

Prompt enactment of permanent hous- 
ing legislation along these lines will not 
interfere with the emergency action al- 
ready under way. On the contrary, it 
would lift us out of a potentially per- 
petual state of housing emergency. It 
would offer the best hope and prospect to 
millions of veterans and other American 
families that the American system can 
offer more to them than temporary 
makeshifts. 

I have said before that the people of 
the United States can be the best-housed 
people in the world. I repeat that as- 
sertion, and I welcome the cooperation 
of the Congress in achieving that goal. 

(j) Social security and health 


Our Social Security System has just 
celebrated its tenth anniversary. Dur- 
ing the past decade this program has 
supported the welfare and morale of a 
large part of our people by removing 
some of the hazards and hardships of 
the aged, the unemployed, and widows 
and dependent children. 

But, looking back over 10 years’ expe- 
rience and ahead to the future, we can- 
not fail to see defects and serious inade- 
quacies in our system as it now exists. 
Benefits are in many cases inadequate; 
a great many persons are excluded from 
coverage; and provision has not been 
made for social insurance to cover the 
cost of medical care and the earnings 
lost by the sick and the disabled. 

In the field of old-age security there 
seems to be no adequate reason for ex- 
cluding such groups as the self- 
employed, agricultural and domestic 
workers, and employees of nonprofit 
organizations. Since many of these 
groups earn wages too low to permit sig- 
nificant savings for old age, they are in 
special need of the assured income that 
can be provided by old-age insurance. 

We must take urgent measures for the 
readjustment period ahead. The Con- 
gress for some time has been considering 
legislation designed to supplement at 
Federal expense, during the immediate 
reconversion period, compensation pay- 
ments to the unemployed. Again I urge 
the Congress to enact legislation liberal- 
izing unemployment compensation bene- 
fits and extending the coverage. Pro- 
viding for the sustained consumption by 
the unemployed persons and their fami- 
lies is more than a welfare policy; it is 
sound economic policy. A sustained 
high level of consumer purchases is a 
basic ingredient of a prosperous economy. 
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During the war nearly 5 million men 
were rejected for military service be- 
cause of physical or mental defects 
which in many cases might have been 
prevented or corrected. This is shock- 
ing evidence that large sections of the 
population are at substandard levels of 
health. The need for a program that 
will give everyone opportunity for medi- 
cal care is obvious. Nor can there be 
any serious doubt of the Government's 
responsibility for helping in this human 
and social problem. 

The comprehensive health program 
which I recommended on November 19, 
1945, will require substantial additions 
to the Social Security System and, in 
conjunction with other changes that 
need to be made, will require further 
consideration of the financial basis for 
social security. The system of prepaid 
medical care which I have recommended 
is expected eventually to require 
amounts equivalent to 4 percent of 
earnings up to $3,600 a year, which is 
about the average of present expendi- 
tures by individuals for medical care. 
The pooling of medical costs, under a 
plan which permits each individual to 
make a free choice of doctor and hos- 
pital, would assure that individuals re- 
ceive adequate treatment and hospital- 
ization when they are faced with emer- 
gencies for which they cannot budget 
individually. In addition, I recommend 
insurance benefits to replace part of the 
earnings lost through temporary sick- 
ness and permanent disability. 

Even without these proposed major 
additions, it would now be time to under- 
take a thorough reconsideration of 
our social-security laws. The structure 
should be expanded and _ liberalized. 
Provision should be made for extending 
coverage credit to veterans for the period 
of their service in the armed forces. In 
the financial provisions we must recon- 
cile the actuarial needs of social security, 
including health insurance, with the re- 
quirements of a revenue system that is 
esigned to promote a high level of con- 
sumption and full employment. 


(k) Education 


Although the major responsibility for 
financing education rests with the States, 
some assistance has long been given by 
the Federal Government. Further as- 
sistance is desirable and esSential. There 
are Many areas and some whole States 
where good schools cannot be provid- 
ed without imposing an undue local 
tax burden on the citizens. It is esSen- 
tiai to provide adequate elementary 
and secondary schools everywhere and 
additional educational opportunities for 
large numbers of people beyond the sec- 
ondary level. Accordingly, I repeat the 
proposal of last year’s Budget message 
that the Federal Government provide 
financial aid to assist the States in assur- 
ing more nearly equal opportunities for 
a good education. The proposed Fed- 
eral grants for current educational ex- 
penditures should be made for the pur- 
pose of improving the educational sys- 
tem where improvement is most needed. 
they should not be used to replace exist- 
ing non-Federal expenditures, or even 
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to restore merely the situation which 
existed before the war. 

In the future we expect incomes con- 
siderably higher than before the war. 
Higher incomes should make it possible 
for State and local governments and for 
individuals to support higher and more 
nearly adequate expenditures for educa- 
tion. But inequality among the States 
will still remain, and Federal help will 
still be needed. 

As a part of our total public-works pro- 
gram, consideration should be given to 
the need for providing adequate build- 
ings for schools and other educational 
institutions. In view of current arrears 
in the construction of educational facili- 
ties, I believe that legislation to authorize 
grants for educational facilities, to be 
matched by similar expenditures by 
State and local authorities, should 
receive the favorable consideration of 
the Congress. 

The Federal Government has not 
sought, and will not seek, to dominate 
education in the States: It should con- 
tinue its historic role of leadership and 
advice, and, for the purpose of equalizing 
educational opportunity, it should extend 
further financial support to the cause of 
education in areas where this is desirable. 

(1) Federal Government personnel 

The rapid reconversion of the Federal 
Government from war to peace is re- 
fiected in the demobilization of its 
civilian personnel. The number of these 
employees in continental United States 
has been reduced by more than 500,000 
from the total of approximately 2,900,000 
employed in the final months of the war. 
I expect that by next June we shall have 
made a further reduction of equal mag- 
nitude and that there will be continuing 
reductions during the next fiscal year. 
Of the special wartime agencies now re- 
maining, only a few are expected to con- 
tinue actively into the next fiscal year. 

At the same time that we have cur- 
tailed the number of employees, we have 
shortened the workweek by one-sixth or 
more throughout the Government and 
have restored holidays. The process of 
readjustment has been complicated and 
costs have been increased by a heavy 
turn-over in the remaining personnel— 
particularly by the loss of some of our 
best administrators. Thousands of war 
veterans have been reinstated or newly 
employed in the civil service. Many 
civilians have been transferred from war 
agencies to their former peacetime agen- 
cies. Recruitment standards, which had 
to be relaxed during the war, are now 
being tightened. 

The elimination last autumn of over- 
time work for nearly all Federal em- 
ployees meant a sharp cut in their in- 
comes. For salaried workers, the blow 
was softened but by no means offset by 
the increased rates of pay which had 
become effective July 1. Further adjust- 
ments to compensate for increased living 
costs are required. Moreover, we have 
long needed a general upward revision 
of Federal Government salary scales at 
all levels in all branches—legislative, 
judicial, and executive. Too many in 
Government have had to sacrifice too 
much in economic advantage to serve the 
Nation. 
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Adequate salaries will result In econ- 
omies and improved efficiency in the con- 
duct of Government business—gains that 
will far outweigh the immediate costs. 
I hope the Congress will expedite action 
on salary legislation for all Federal em- 
ployees in all branches of the Govern- 
ment. The only exception I would make 
is in the case of workers whose pay rates 
are established by wage boards; a blanket 
adjustment would destroy the system by 
which their wages are kept alined with 
prevailing rates in particular localities. 
The wage boards should be sensitive now, 
as they were during the war, to changes 
in local prevailing wage rates and should 
make adjustments accordingly. 

I hope also that the Congress may see 
fit to enact legislation for the adequate 
protection of the health and safety of 
Federal employees, for their coverage 
umder a system of unemployment com- 
pensation, and for their return at Gov- 
ernment expense to their homes after 
separation from wartime service. 

(m) Territories, insular possessions, and the 
District of Columbia 

The major governments of the world 
face few problems as important and as 
perplexing as those relating to depend- 
ent peoples. This Government is com- 
mitted to the democratic principle that 
it is for the dependent peoples them- 
selves to decide what their status shall 
be. To this end I asked the Congress 
last October to provide a means by which 
the people of Puerto Rico might choose 
their form of government and ultimate 
status with respect to the United States. 
I urge, too, that the Congress promptly 
accede to the wishes of the people of 
Hawaii that the Territory be admitted to 
statehood in our Union, and that similar 
action be taken with respect to Alaska as 
soon as it is certain that this is the desire 
of the people of that great Territory. 
The people of the Virgin Islands should 
be given an increasing measure of self- 
government. 

We have already determined that the 
Philippine Islands are to be independent 
on July 4, 1946. The ravages of war and 
enemy occupation, however, have placed 
a heavy responsibility upon the United 
States. I urge that the Congress com- 
plete, as promptly and as generously as 
may be possible, legislation which will 
aid economic rehabilitation for the 
Philippines. This will be not only a just 
acknowledgment of the loyalty of the 
people of the Philippines, but it will help 
to avoid the economic chaos which 
otherwise will be their heritage from 
our common war. Perhaps no event in 
the long centuries of colonialism gives 
more hope for the pattern of the future 
than the independence of the Philip. 
pines. 

The District of, Columbia, because of 
its special relation to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, has been treated since 1800 as 
a dependent area. We should move to- 
ward a greater measure of local self- 
government consistent with the con- 
stitutional status of the District. We 
should take adequate steps to assure 
that citizens of the United States .are 
not denied their franchise merely be- 
cause they reside at the Nation’s Capiiai. 
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Ill. Tue Boupcer ror THE FEDERAL ProGRaM 
FOR THE FISCAL YEaR 1947 


SUMMARY OF THE BUDGET 


For the first time since the fiscal year 
1930 the Budget for the next fiscal year 
will require no increase in the national 
debt. 

Expenditures of all kinds, authorized 
and recommended, in the next year are 
estimated at just about 35.8 billion dol- 
lars. Net receipts are estimated at 31.5 
billion dollars. The estimated difference 
of 4.3 billion dollars will be met by a re- 
duction in the very substantial balance 
which will be in the Treasury during the 
next fiscal year. 

A large part of the activities outside 
cGefense and war liquidation, aftermath 
of war, and international finance, classi- 
fied as “other activities” in a following 
table, is still due to repercussions of the 
war. These “other activities” include 
more than 2 billion dollars for aids to 
agriculture and net outlays for the 
Commodity Credit Corporation—almost 
double the expenditures for the same 
purposes in prewar years. This increase 
is due mainly to expenditures for pur- 
poses of price stabilization and price 
support resulting from the war food-pro- 
duction program. Other increases in this 
category are due to the fact that certain 
wartime agencies now in the process of 
liauidation are included in this group of 
activities. If all expenditures for those 
activities which are directly or indirectly 
related to the war are excluded, the 
residual expenditures are below those for 
corresponding activities in prewar years. 
In making this comparison account 
should be taken of the fact that, while 
prewar expenditures were affected by 
direct relief and work relief for the un- 
employed, the postwar budgets are af- 
fected by the considerable increase in 
pay rates and other increases in costs 
and prices. 

To elaborate, the Budget, as I have 
remarked above, reflects on both sides 
of the ledger the Government’s program 
as recommended by the Executive. It 
includes estimates not only of expendi- 
tures and receipts for which legislative 
authority already exists, but also of ex- 
penditures and receipts for which au- 
thorization is recommended. 

The Budget total for the next fiscal 
year, the year that ends on June 30, 
1947, is estimated at just above 35.8 
billion dollars~-about a third of the 
budgets for gicbal war, although nearly 
four times the prewar budgets. This 
estimate is based on the assumption that 
a rapid liquidation of the war program 
will be associated with rapid reconver- 
sion and expansion of peacetime produc- 
tion. The total includes net outlays of 
Government corporations. 

The estimated expenditures in the 
next and current fiscal year compare as 
follows with those of a year of global 
war and a prewar year. 

Total Budget 
expenditures 


Fiscal year: (in millions) 


BT ssa ng tipaaen arn nm dient emilee $35, 860 
RUN sicidekacicecingse sesasmeasieins Axdesete- eee ttindete' 67, 229 
i ft RE St. SO BB AEE 100, 031 
808 ick. cc ecb che setae 9, 252 


Although allowances for occupation, 
demobilization, and defense are dras- 
tically reduced in the fiscal year 1947, 
they will still amount to 42 percent of 
the total Budget. The so-called after- 
math of war expenditures account for 
a further 30 percent of the total. The 
total of all other programs, which was 
drastically cut during the war, is in- 
creasing again as liquidation of the war 
program proceeds and renewed emphasis 
is placed on the peacetime objectives of 
the Government. 

On the other side of the ledger, net 
receipts are estimated at 31.5 billion 
dollars. This estimate assumes that all 
existing taxes will continue all through 
the fiscal year 1947. Included are the 
extraordinary receipts from the disposal 
of surplus property. 

As a result, estimated expenditures will 
exceed estimated receipts by 4.3 billion 
dollars. This amount can be provided 
by a reduction in the cash balance in 
the Treasury. Thus, after a long period 
of increasing public debt resulting from 
depression budgets and war budgets, it 
is anticipated that no increase in the 
Federal debt will be required next year. 


Federal xwudget expenditures and Budget 
receipts—including net outlays of Govern- 
ment corporations and credit agencies 
(based on existing and proposed legis- 
lation) 








[In millions] 
Fiseal year 
1946 1947 
Expenditures: 
Defense, war, and war liqui- 
CEO cxasienabinieamanin nants $49, 000 $15, 000 
Aftermath of war: Veterans, 
interest, refunds... -_........ 10, $13 10, 793 
International finance (includ- 
ing proposed legislation) - - - . 2, 614 2, 754 
Other activities. _............- 4, 552 5, 813 
Activities based on proposed : 
legislation (excluding imter- 
national finance)...........- 250 1, 500 
Total expenditures_......- 67, 229 35, 860 
Revsips Wat)... ndcdcsinccsuiuas 38, G09 31, 513 








Excess of expenditures-_......-...- 28, 620 4, 347 





The current fiscal year, 1946, is a year 
of transition. When the year opened, in 
July 1945, we were still fighting a major 
war, and Federal expenditures were run- 
ning at an annual rate of about 100 bil- 
lion dollars. By June 1946 that rate will 
be more than cut in half. The Budget 
total for the current fiscal year is now 
estimated at 67.2 billion dollars, of which 
more than two-thirds provides for war 
and war liquidation. Since net receipts 
are estimated at 38.6 billion dollars, there 
will be an excess of expenditures of 28.6 
billion dollars for the current fiscal year. 

For all programs discussed in this mes- 
sage I estimate the total of Budget ap- 
propriations and authorizations (includ- 
ing reappropriations and permanent ap- 
propriations) at 30,982 million dollars for 
the fiscal year 1947. Of this amount, 
present permanent appropriations are 
expected to provide 5,755 million dollars, 
principally for interest. This leaves 24,- 
224 million dollars to be made available 
through new appropriations, exclusive of 
appropriations to liquidate contract au- 
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thorizations; $00 million dollars in new 
contract authorizations; and 103 million 


estimated at 1,113 million dollars. 
In the Budget for the year ahead only 
over-all estimates are included at this 


corporations. 
Detailed will be trans- 
mitted in the spring for the war agen- 
cies, and the business-type budgets of 
Government corporations will likewise be 
transmitted in accordance with the re- 
cently adopted Government Corporation 
Control Act. 


in this message; recommenda- 
tions will be transmitted after author- 
izing legislation has been enacted. It 
should be recognized that many of the 
estimates for new programs recommend- 
ed in this message are initial year figures. 
These figures will be affected by the date 
the legislation is enacted and by the time 
needed for getting a program under way. 
New programs, such as that for a na- 
tional research agency, will require larger 
amounts in later years. The estimates 
exclude major elements of the proposed 
national-health program since the great- 
er part of these will be covered by ex- 
penditures from trust funds. 
The Budget total includes expendi- 
tures for capital outlay as well as for 
current operations. An estimated 1,740 
million dollars will be expended in the 
fiscal year 1947 for direct Federal public 
works and for loans and grants for pub- 
lic works. 
THE ECONOMIC IMPACT OF THE LIQUIDATION OF 
THE WAR PROGRAM 


Government programs are of such 
importance in the development of pro- 
duction and employment opportunities— 
domestic and international—that it has 
become essential to formulate and con- 
sider the Federal Budget in the light of 
the Nation’s budget as a whole. The re- 
lationship between the receipts, expendi- 
tures, and savings of consumers, busi- 
ness, and government is shown in the 
accompanying table. 

Considering the whole Nation, total 
expenditures must equal the total re- 
ceipts, because what any individual or 
group spends becomes receipts of other 
individuals or groups. Such equality can 
be achieved on either a high level of in- 
comes or on a low or depression level 
of incomes. 

Tremendous orders for munitions dur- 
ing the war shifted on and em- 
ployment into high gear. Total goods 
produced and services rendered for pri- 
vate as well as for Government pur- 
poses—the Nation’s budget—reached 
about 200 billion dollars in the calen- 
dar year 1944. Federal, State, and local 
government expenditures represented 
half of this total. 

Corresponding estimates for the past 
3 months depict the national economy in 
the process of demobilization and re- 
conversion. 





1946 


The Government’s Budget and the Nation’s 
budget—calendar year 1944 and October- 
December 1945 





{In billions} 





Feonomic group 





: = = 
8 1+l i $l 
2/3 |e] 21% les 
2 3 3 
3 218 $18 : 
~“ " ” “ 
gS ia = x 's 
CONSUMERS 
Income after taxes_..|$134 $132 
Expenditures.......- $ 
Excess of receipts, 
savings (+)-.------ +935 +$25 


BUSINES: 


Undistributing prof- 

its and reserves... ..| $13 $9 
Gross capital forma- 

tion: 


Domestie...-.... $4 $15 

Net exports ! —2 1 
Total, gross 
capital for- 

mation.....- 2 16 


Excess of receipts (+) 
or capital forma- 
tien (=) i). 2 05582 +$11 —$7 


STATE AND LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT 


Receipts from the 
poms, other than 
yorrowing._......- $10 $11 
Payments to the 
pubis. .4.1.<.-s0s< $8 $9 


Excess of receipts (+) 





FEDERAL GOVERN- 
MENT 


Receipts from the 
public, other than 
borrowing __...___. Hs $44 

Payments to the 
publle. -:.~2522* $96 $64 

Excess of pay- 
ments (—)_.......-. 


Less: Adjustments | #7 | 





TOTAL: GROSS NA- 
TIONAL PRODUCT 





Receipts. ___.........|/$198 
Expenditures. ....... 


_ | Excludes exports for lend-lease and relief which are 
included in Federal Government expenditures. 

* Mainly Government expenditures for other than 
goods and services, such as mustering-out pay and unem- 
ployment compensation. 


Note.—See corresponding table in part ITI, page 728, 
for detailed estimates and explanations. 


The wartime annual rate of Federal 
expenditures has been reduced by 32 bil- 
lion dollars, while the Nation’s budget 
total has dropped only half as much. 
The drop in total value of production 
and services has been less drastic because 
increasing private activities have ab- 
Sorbed in large measure the manpower 
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and materials released from war pro- 
duction and war services. 

The largest increase in private activi- 
ties has occurred in business invesi- 
ments, which include residential and 
other construction, producers’ durable 
equipment, accumulation of inventories, 
and net exports. Under conditions of 
global war, expenditures for private con- 
struction and equipment were held to 
a@ minimum and inventories were de- 
pleted. With the beginning of recon- 
version these developments have been re- 
versed. Residential construction and 
outlays for plant and equipment are on 
the increase; inventories, too, are being 
replenished. International transactions 
(excluding lend-lease and international 
relief which are included under war ex- 
penditures) showed an import surplus 
under conditions of global war. In the 
past 3 months private exports have been 
slightly in excess of imports, for the first 
time since 1941. 

Consumers’ budgets show a significant 
change. On the income side, their total 
has declined but little because the reduc- 
tion in take-home pay of war workers 
is, to a large extent, offset for the time 
being by the mustering-out payments 
received by war veterans and by unem- 
ployment compensation received by the 
unemployed. On the expenditure side, 
however, consumers’ budgets, restricted 
during the war, have increased substan- 
tially as a result of the fact that scarce 
goods are beginning to appear on the 
market and wartime restraints are dis- 
appearing. Thus, consumers’ current 
savings are declining substantially from 
the extraordinarily high wartime rate 
and some wartime savings are beginning 
to be used for long-delayed purchases. 

Unemployment has increased less than 
was expected during this first period of 
demobilization and reconversion. It is 
true that 6 million men and women have 
been discharged from the armed forces 
since May 1945 and more than 5 million 
have been laid off from war work. On 
the other hand, more than a million 
civilians have been enlisted in the armed 
forces, a considerable number of war vet- 
erans have not immediately sought jobs, 
and many war workers, especially 
women, have withdrawn from the labor 
force. In addition, many industries, and 
especially service trades which were un- 
dermanned during the war, are begin- 
ning now, for the first time in years, to 
recruit an adequate labor force. The re- 
duced workweek has also contributed to 
the absorption of those released from 
war service and war work. 

In general, the drastic cut in war pro- 
grams has thrown the economy into 
lower gear; it has not thrown it out of 
gear. Our economic machine demon- 
strates remarkable resiliency, although 
there are many difficulties that must still 
be overcome. The rapid termination of 
war contracts, prompt clearance of un- 
needed Government-owned equipment 
from private plants, and other reconver- 
sion policies have greatly speeded up the 
beginning of peacetime work in recon- 
verted plants. 

Although the first great shock of de- 
mobilization and war-work termination 
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has thus been met better than many ob- 
servers expected, specific industries and 
specific regions show much unevenness 
in the progress of reconversion. 

The Quarterly Report of the Director 
of War Mobilization and Reconversion 
analyzes the difficulties in recruiting per- 
sonnel and obtaining materials that 
hamper reconversion in certain indus- 
tries and proposes policies to deal with 
these situations. The lack of adequate 
housing is one of the main factors check- 
ing the flow of workers into areas where 
job opportunities exist. 

FEDERAL REVENUE, BORROWING, AND THE PUBLIC 
DEBT 
1. Financial requirements and taz policy 


Recommendations for tax legislation 
should be considered not only in the light 
of the financial requirements of the en- 
suing year, but also in the light of future 
years’ financial requirements and a full 
consideration of economic conditions. 

Expenditures are estimated at nearly 
36 billion dollars in the fiscal year 1947: 
they can hardly be expected to be re- 
duced to less than 25 billion dollars in 
subsequent years. Net receipts in the 
fiscal year 1947 are estimated at 31.5 
billion dollars. 

Included in this estimate are 2 billion 
dollars of receipts from disposal and 
rental of surplus property and 190 mil- 
lion dollars of receipts from renegotiation 
of wartime contracts. These sources of 
receipts will disappear in future years. 
Tax collections for the fiscal year 1947 
also will not yet fully reflect the reduc- 
tion in corporate tax liabilities provided 
in the Revenue Act of 1945. If the ex- 
traordinary receipts from the disposal of 
surplus property and renegotiation of 
contracts be disregarded, and if the tax 
reductions adopted in the Revenue Act of 
1945 were fully effective, present tax rates 
would yield about 27 billion dollars. 

These estimates for the fiscal year 1947 
are based on the assumption of generally 
favorable business conditions but not on 
an income reflecting full employment 
and the high productivity that we hope to 
achieve. In future years the present tax 
system, in conjunction with a full em- 
ployment level of national income, could 
be expected to yield more than 30 billion 
dollars, which is substantially above the 
anticipated peacetime level of expendi- 
tures. 

In view of the still extraordinarily 
large expenditures in the coming year 
and continuing inflationary pressures, I 
am making no recommendation for tax 
reduction at this time. 

We have already had a substantial re- 
duction in taxes from wartime peaks. 
The Revenue Act of 1945 was a major 
tax-reduction measure. It decreased 
the total tax load by more than one- 
sixth, an amount substantially in excess 
of the reductions proposed by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to congressional tax 
committees in October 1945. These pro- 
posed reductions were designed to en- 
courage reconversion and peacetime 
business expansion. 

The possibility of further tax reduc- 
tions must depend on the budgetary situ- 
ation and the economic situation. The 
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level of anticipated expenditures for the 
fiscal year 1947 and the volume of out- 
standing public debt require the mainte- 
nance of large revenues. Moreover, in- 
flationary pressures still appear danger- 
ously powerful, and ill-advised tax reduc- 
tion would operate to strengthen them 
still further. 

My decision not to recommend addi- 
tional tax reductions at this time is made 
in the light of existing economic condi- 
tions and prospects. 

2. Borrowing and the public debt 


The successful conclusior. of the Vic- 
tory loan marked the end of war borrow- 
ing and the beginning of the transition 
to postwar debt management. 

Because of the success of the Victory 
loan, I am happy to report that the 
Treasury will not need to borrow any new 
money from the public during the re- 
mainder of the present fiscal year except 
through regular sales of savings bonds 
and savings notes. Furthermore, a part 
of the large cash balance now in the 
Treasury will be used for debt redemption 
so that the public debt which now 
amounts to about 278 billion dollars will 
decrease by several billion dollars during 
the next 18 months. The present statu- 
tory debt limit of 300 billion dollars will 
provide an ample margin for all of the 
public-debt transactions through the fis- 
cal year 1947. The net effect of the ex- 
eess of expenditures and debt redemp- 
tion on the Treasury cash balance, as 
compared with selected previous years, is 
shown in the following table: 


Excess of Budget expenditures, the public 
debt, and the Treasury cash balance in 
selected years 


{In billions] 

Excess of | Public | Cash bal- 
; Budgetex-| debt ance 

Fiscal year penditures 

eT: =o 
ceipts At end of period 
PD ediimiciin ceded $3.9 $43.0 $1.9 
OR sccncteianemancabdedl 53.6 258. 7 24.7 
1946: 

July-Dee. 1945_._. 18.1 278.1 26. 0 
Jan.-June 1946___. 10.5 275.0 11.9 
RR nse: 4.3 271.0 3.2 


Although the public debt is expected to 
decline, a substantial volume of refinanc- 
ing will be required, because of the large 
volume of maturing obligations. Re- 
demptions of savings bonds also have 
been running high in recent months and 
are expected to remain large for some 
time. The issuance of savings bonds will 
be continued. These bonds represent a 
convenient method of investment for 
small savers, and also an anti-inflation- 
ary method of refinancing. Government 
agencies and trust funds are expected to 
buy about 2.5 billion dollars of Govern- 
ment securities during the next 6 months, 
and 2.8 billion dollars more during the 
fiscal year 1947. Through these and 
other debt operations, the distribution of 
the Federal debt among the various types 
of public and private owners will change, 
even though the total is expected to de- 
eline. 

The interest policies followed in the 
yefinancing operations will have a major 
impact not only on the provision for in- 
terest payments in future budgets, but 
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also on the level of interest rates prevail- 
ing in private financing. The average 
rate of interest on the debt is now a little 
under 2 percent. Low interest rates will 
be an important force in promoting the 
full production and full employment in 
the postwar peried for which we are all 
striving. Close wartime cooperation be- 
tween the Treasury Department and the 
Federal Reserve System has made it pos- 
sible to finance the most expensive war in 
history at low and stable rates of interest. 
This cooperation will continue. 

No less important than the level of in- 
terest rates paid on the debt is the dis- 
tribution of its ownership. Of the total 
debt, more than half represents direct 
savings of individuals or investments of 
funds received from individual savings by 
life-insurance companies, mutual-sav- 
ings banks, savings and loan associations, 
private or Government trust funds, and 
other agencies. 

Most of the remaining debt—more 
than $100,000,000,000—is held by the 
commercial banks and the Federal Re- 
serve banks. Heavy purchases by the 
banks were necessary to ,rovide adequate 
funds to finance war expenditures. A 
considerable portion of these obligations 
are short-term in character and hence 
will require refinancing in the coming 
months and years. Since they have been 
purchased out of newly created bank 
funds, continuance of the present low 
rates of interest is entirely appropriate. 
To do otherwise would merely increase 
bank profits at the expense of the tax- 
payer. 

The 275-billion-dollar debt poses a 
problem that requires careful considera- 
tion in the determination of financial and 
economic policies. We have learned that 
the problem, serious as it is, can be man- 
eged. Its management will require deter- 
mined action to keep our Federal Budget 
in order and to relate our fiscal policies to 
the requirements of an expanding econ- 
omy. The more successful we are in 
achieving full production and full em- 
ployment the easier it will be to manage 
the debt and pay for the debt service. 
Large though the debt is, it is within our 
economic capacity. ‘The interest charges 
on it amount to but a small proportion 
of our national income. The Govern- 
ment is determined, by a resolute policy 
of economic stabilization, to protect the 
interests of the millions of American citi- 
zens who have invested in its securities. 

During the past 6 months the net rev- 
enue receipts of the Federal Government 
have been about 20 billion dollars, almost 
as much as during the closing 6 months 
of 1944 when the country was still en- 
gaged in all-out warfare. The high level 
of these receipts reflects the smoothness 
of the reconversion and particularly the 
strength of consumer demand. But the 
receipts so far collected, it must be re- 
membered, do not reflect any of the tax 
reductions made by the Revenue Act of 
1945. These reductions will not have 
their full effect on the revenue collected 
until the fiscal year 1948. 

It is good to move toward a balanced 
Budget and a start on the retirement of 
the debt at a time when demand for 
goods is strong and the business out- 
look is good. These conditions prevail 
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today. Business is good and there are 
still powerful forces working in the di- 
rection of inflation. This is not the time 
for tax reduction. 

RECOMMENDATIONS FOR SPECIFIC FEDERAL 

ACTIVITIES 
1. War liquidation and national defense 
(a) War expenditures 

The fiscal year 1947 will see a continu- 
ance of war liquidation and occupation. 
During this period we shall also lay the 
fotndation for our peacetime system of 
national defense. 

In the fiscal year that ended on June 
30, 1945, almost wholly a period of global 
warfare, war expenditures amounted to 
90.5 billion dollars. For the fiscal year 
1946 war expenditures were originally 
estimated at 70 billion dollars. That 
estimate was made a year ago while we 
were still engaged in global warfare. 
After victory over Japan this estimate 
was revised to 50.5 billion dollars. Fur- 
ther cut-backs and accelerated demobili- 
zation have made possible an additional 
reduction in the rate of war spending. 
During the first 6 months 32.9 billion dol- 
lars were spent. It is now estimated that 
16.1 billion dollars will be spent during 
the second 6 months, or a total of. 49 
billion dollars during the whole fiscal 
year. 

For the fiscal year 1947 it is estimated, 
tentatively, that expenditures for war 
liquidation, for occupation, and for na- 
tional defense will be reduced to 15 bil- 
lion dollars. The War and Navy Depart- 
ments are expected to spend 13 billion 
dollars; expenditures of other agencies, 
such as the United States Maritime Com- 
mission, the War Shipping Administra- 
tion, and the Office of Price Administra- 
tion, and payments to the United Na- 
tions Relief and Rehabilitation Adminis- 
tration are estimated at 3 billion dollars. 
Allowing for estimated net receipts of 1 
billion dollars arising from war activities 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, the estimated total of war expendi- 
tures is 15 billion dollars. At this time 
only a tentative break-down of the total 
estimate for war and defense activities 
can be indicated. 

An expenditure of 15 billion dollars 
for war liquidation, occupation, and na- 
tional defense is a large sum for a year 
which begins 10 months after fighting 
has ended. It is 10 times our expendi- 
tures for defense before the war; it 
amounts to about 10 percent of our ex- 
pected national income. This estimate 
reflects the immense job that is involved 
in winding up a global war effort and 
stresses the great responsibility that vic- 
tory has placed upon this country. The 
large expenditures needed for our na- 
tional defense emphasize the great scope 
for effective organization in furthering 
economy and efficiency. To this end I 
have recently recommended to the Con- 
gress adoption of legislation combining 
the War and Navy Departments into a 
single Department of National Defense. 

A large part of these expenditures is 
still to be attributed to the costs of the 
war. Assuming, somewhat arbitrarily, 
that about one-half of the 15-billion- 
dollar outlay for the fiscal year 1947 is 
for war liquidation, aggregate expendi- 
tures by this Government for the Second 
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World War are now estimated at 347 
pillion dollars through June 30, 1947. 
(See table A, part III, page 751.) Of 
this, about 9 billion dollars will have been 
recovered through renegotiation and sale 
of surplus property by June 30, 1947; this 
has been reflected in the estimates of re- 
ceipts. 

Demobilization and strength of armed 
forces —Demobilization of our armed 
forces is proceeding rapidly. At the time 
of victory in Europe, about 12.3 million 
men and women were in the armed 
forces; 7.6 million were overseas. By the 
end of December 1945 our armed forces 
had been reduced to below 7 million. By 
June 30, 1946, they will number about 2.9 
million, of whom 1.8 million will be in- 
dividuals enlisted and inducted after 
VE-day. Mustering-out pay is a large 
item of our war-liquidation expense; it 
will total 2.5 billion dollars in the fiscal 
year 1946, and about 500 million dollars 
in the fiscal year 1947. 

In the fiscal year 1247 the strength of 
our armed forces will still be above the 
ultimate peacetime level. AsI have said, 
War and Navy Department requirements 
indicate a strength of about 2 million in 
the armed forces a year from now. This 
is necessary to enable us to do our share 
in the occupation of enemy territories 
and in the preservation of peace in a 
troubled world. Expenditures for pay, 
subsistence, travel, and miscellaneous 
expenses of the armed forces, excluding 
mustering-out pay, are estimated at 
5 billion dollars. 

Contract settlement and surplus prop- 
erty disposal—The winding up of war 
procurement is the second most impor- 
tant liquidation job. By the end of No- 
vember a total of 301,000 prime contracts 
involving commitments of 64 billion dol- 
lars had been terminated. Of this total, 
67,000 contracts with commitments of 35 
billion dollars remained to be settled. 
Termination payments on these con- 
tracts are estimated at about 3.5 billion 
dollars. It is expected that more than 
half of these terminated contracis will 
be settled during the current fiscal year, 
leaving payments of about 1.5 billion dol- 
lars for the fiscal year 1947. 

Another important aspect of war sup- 
ply liquidation is the disposal of surplus 
property. Munitions, ships, plants, in- 
stallations, and supplies, originally cost- 
ing 50 billion dollars or more, will ulti- 
mately be declared surplus. The sale 
value of this property will be far less 
than original cost and disposal expenses 
are estimated at 10 to 15 cents on each 
dollar realized. Disposal units within 
existing agencies have been organized to 
liquidate surplus property under the di- 
rection of the Surplus Property Admin- 
istration. Overseas disposal activities 
have been centralized in the State De- 
partment to permit this program to be 
carried on in line with over-all foreign 
policy. Thus far only about 13 billion 
dollars of the ultimate surplus, includ- 
ing 5 billion dollars of unsalable aircraft, 
has been declared. Of this amount, 2.3 
billion dollars have been disposed of, in 
Sales yielding 600 million dollars. The 
tremendous job of handling surplus 
Stocks will continue to affect Federal ex- 
penditures and receipts for several years. 
The speed and effectiveness of surplus- 
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disposal operations will be of great im- 
portance for the domestic economy as 
well as for foreign economic policies. 

War supplies, maintenance, and re- 
lief —Adequate provision for the na- 
tional defense requires that we keep 
abreast of scientific and technical ad- 
vances. The tentative estimates for the 
fiscal year 1947 make allowance for mil- 
itary research, limited procurement of 
weapons in the developmental state, and 
some regular procurement of munitions 
which were developed but not mass- 
produced when the war ended. Ex- 
penditures for. procurement and con- 
struction will constitute one-third or 
less of total defense outlays, compared 
to a ratio of two-thirds during the war 
years. 

The estimates also provide for the 
maintenance of our war-expanded naval 
and merchant fleets, military installa- 
tions, and stocks of military equipment 
and supplies. Our naval combatant ficet 
is three times its pre-Pearl Harbor ton- 
nage. Our merchant marine is five 
times its prewar size. The War Depart- 
ment has billions of dollars worth of 
equipment and supplies. Considerable 
maintenance and repair expense is nec- 
essary for the equipment which we desire 
to retain in active status or in war re- 
serve. Expenses will be incurred for win- 
nowing the stocks of surpluses, for pre- 
paring lay-up facilities for the reserve 
fleets, and for storage of reserve equip- 
ment and supplies. 

Military expenditures in the current 
fiscal year include 650 million dollars for 
civilian supplies for the prevention of 
starvation and disease in occupied areas. 
Expenditures on this account will con- 
tinue in the fiscal year 1947. The war 
expenditures also cover the expenses of 
civilian administration in occupied 
areas, 

During the war 15 cents of each dollar 
of our war expenditures was for lend- 
lease aid. With lend-lease terminated, 
I expect the direct operations under this 
program to be substantially completed in 
the current fiscal year. The expendi- 
tures estimated for the fiscal year 1947 
under this program are mainly inter- 
agency reimbursements for past trans- 
actions. 

Relief and rehabilitation expenditures 
are increasing. It is imperative that we 
give all necessary aid within our means 
to the people who have borne the rav- 
ages of war. I estimate that in the fiscal 
year 1946 expenditures for the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration will total 1.3 billion dollars 
and in the following year 1.2 billion dol- 
lars. Insofar as possible, procurement 
for this purpose will be from war sur- 
pluses. 

(b) Authorizations for war and national 

defense 

During the war authorizations and ap- 
propriations had to be enacted well in 
advance of obligation and spending to 
afford ample time for planning of pro- 
duction by the procurement services and 
by industry. Thus our cumulative war 
program authorized in the period be- 
tween July 1, 1940, and July 1, 1945, was 
431 billion dollars, including net war 
commitments of Government corpora- 
tions. Expenditures against those au- 
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thorizations totaled 290 billion dollars. 
This left 141 billion doliars in unobligated 
authorizations and unliquidated obliga- 
tions. 

With the end of fighting it became 
necessary to adjust war authorizations 
to the requirements of war liquidation 
and continuing national defense. Inten- 
sive review of the war authorizations by 
both the executive and the legislative 
branches has been continued since VJ- 
day. As a result, the authorized war 
program is being brought more nearly 
into line with expenditures. 

Rescissions and authorizations through 
the fiscal year 1946.—Readjusting the 
war program, as the Congress well 
knows, is not an easy task. Authoriza- 
tions must not be too tight, lest we 
hamper necessary operations; they must 
not be too ample, lest we lose control of 
spending. Last September, I trans- 
mitted to the Congress recommendations 
on the basis of which the Congress voted 
H. R. 4407 to repeal 50.3 billion dollars 
of appropriations and authorizations. I 
found it necessary to veto this bill be- 
cause it was used as a vehicle for legis- 
lation that would impair the reemploy- 
ment program. However, in order to 
preserve the fine work of the Congress on 
the rescissions, I asked the Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget to place the 
exact amounts indicated for repeal in a 
nonexpendable reserve, and to advise 
the departments and agencies accord- 
ingly. This has been done. 

In accord with Public Law 132 of the 
Seventy-ninth Congress, I have trans- 
mitted recommendations for additional 
rescissions for the current fiscal year of 
appropriations amounting to 5.8 billion 
dollars and of contract authorizations 
totaling 420 million dollars. The net re- 
duction in authority to obligate will be 
5 billion dollars, because, of the appro- 
priations, 1.2 billion dollars will have to 
be restored in subsequent years to liqui- 
date contract authorizations still on the 
books. 

The appropriations recommended for 
repeal include 2,827 million dollars for 
the Navy Department, 1,421 million dol- 
lars for the War Department, 850 million 
dollars for lend-lease, 384 million dollars 
for the War Shipping Administration, 
and 260 million dollars for the United 
States Maritime Commission. The con- 
tract authorizations proposed for repeal 
are for the Maritime Commission. 

In addition, there are unused tonnage 
authorizations for construction of naval 
vessels now valued at 5.4 billion dollars. 
In September 1945, I suggested that this 
authority be reviewed by the appropriate 
committees of the Congress, and the 
Congress has moved to bar construction 
under these authorizations during the 
remainder of the fiscal year 1946. I pro- 
pose to continue this prohibition in the 
Navy budget estimates for the fiscal year 
1947 and now renew my recommendation 
that legislation be enacted at the earliest 
time to clear the statute books of these 
authorizations. 

The amounts indicated for repeal in 
H. R. 4407 and the further rescissions 
which I have recommended, excluding 
duplications and deferred cash pay- 
ments on existing authorizations, repre- 
sent a cut in the authorized war program 
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of 60.8 billion dollars. The war author- 
izations will also be reduced 3.7 billion 
dollars by carrying receipts of revolving 
accounts to surplus, by lapses, and by 
cancellation and repayment of commit- 
ments of the Government war corpora- 
tions. 

On the other hand, supplemental ap- 
propriations of 609 million dollars will 
be required for the United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration. 

In the net, it is estimated that the 
cumulative authorized war and national 
defense program will amount to 368 bil- 
lion dollars on June 30, 1946. Expendi- 
tures of 49 billion dollars during the 
fiscal year 1946 will have pushed cumula- 
tive expenditures to 339 billion dollars. 
The unexpended balances will be down 
to 28 billion dollars on June 30, 1946. 

New authorizations for national de- 
fense and war liquidation in the fiscal 
year 1947.—The expenditures of 15 bii- 
lion dollars for national defense and war 
liquidation in the fiscal year 1947 will be 
partly for payment of contractual obli- 
gations incurred in the past, and partly 
for the payment of new obligations. The 
unexpended balances on June 30, 1946, 
will be scattered among hundreds of 
separate appropriations. Thus, while 
some appropriation accounts will have 
unused balances, others will require ad- 
ditional appropriations. 

It is estimated that authorizations to 
incur new obligations of 11,772 million 
dollars will be needed during the fiscal 
year 1947, mainly for the War and Navy 
Departments. Of the required authori- 
zations, 11,365 million dollars will be in 
new appropriations, 400 million dollars 
in new contract authority, and 7 million 
dollars in reappropriations of unobli- 
gated balances. In addition, appropria- 
tions of 825 million dollars will be needed 
to liquidate obligations under existing 
contract authorizations. 

Taking into account the tentative au- 
thorizations and expenditures estimated 
for the fiscal year 1947, and offsets of 3 
billion dollars in war commitments of 
Government corporations, the cumula- 
tive authorized war and national defense 
program on June 30, 1947, will be 376 
billion dollars; total expenditures, 354 
billion dollars; and unexpended bal- 
ances, 22 billion dollars. 

The 22 billion dollars of unexpended 
balances tentatively indicated as of June 
30, 1947, comprise both unobligated au- 
thorizations and unliquidated obliga- 
tions. Most of the unliquidated obliga- 
tions result from transactions booked 
during the war years. A large part of the 
22 billion dollars would never be spent 
even if not repealed, for the appropria- 
tions will lapse in due course. For 
example, several billion dollars of these 
unliquidated obligations represent un- 
settled inter- and intra-departmental 
agency accounts for war procurement. 
Legislation is being requested to facili- 
tate the adjustment of some of these 
interagency accounts. Another 6 bil- 
lion dollars is set aside for contract 
termination payments. If contract set- 
tlement costs continue in line with recent 
experience, it is likely that part of the 6 
billion dollars will remain unspent. 

On the other hand, some of the 22 bil- 
lion dollars would be available for obli- 


gation and expenditure unless im- 
pounded. In certain appropriations, 
such as those for long-cycle procure- 
ment, considerable carry-over of un- 
liquidated obligations into future years 
is to be expected and is necessary. How- 
ever, substantial further rescissions can 
and should be made when the war liqui- 
dation program tapers off and budgetary 
requirements for national defense are 
clarified. As I have said, I shall con- 
tinue to review the war authorizations 
and from time to time recommend excess 
balances for repeal. 

As in recent years, detailed recommen- 
dations concerning most appropriations 
for the national defense program are 
postponed until the spring. In connec- 
tion with the war activities of the United 
States Maritime Commission and certain 
other agencies, however, I now make spe- 
cific recommendations for the fiscal year 
1947. No additional authorizations or 
appropriations will be necessary for the 
Maritime Commission since sufficient 
balances will be left after the above- 
mentioned rescissions to carry out the 
program now contemplated for the fiscal 
year 1947. 

2. Aftermath of war 


Nearly one-third—11 billion dollars— 
of estimated Federal expenditures in the 
fiscal year 1947 will be for purposes that 
are largely inherited from the war—pay- 
ments to veterans, interest on the Fed- 
eral debt, and refunds of taxes. 

(a) For veterans 

“Veterans’ pensions and benefits” has 
become one of the largest single cate- 
gories in the Federal Budget. I am rec- 
ommending for this purpose total appro- 
priations of 4,787 million dollars for the 
fiscal year 1947. Expenditures in the 
fiscal year are estimated, under present 
legislation, at 4,208 million dollars. 
These expenditures will help our veterans 
through their readjustment period and 
provide lasting care for those who were 
disabled. 

The Congress has provided unemploy- 
ment allowances for veterans during 
their readjustment period. Expenditure 
of 850 million dollars for this purpose is 
anticipated for the fiscal year 1947. In 
addition, readjustment allowances for 
self-employed veterans are expected to 
cost 340 million dollars in the fiscal year 
1947. 

On May 28, 1945, in asking the Con- 
gress to raise the ceiling on benefits for 
civilian unemployed to not less than 25 
dollars a week during the immediate re- 
conversion period, I suggested that the 
Congress also consider liberalizing vet- 
erans’ allowances. Elsewhere in this 
message I reiterate my recommendation 
with respect to emergency unemploy- 
ment compensation. I also recommend 
increasing veterans’ unemployment al- 
lowances from 20 dollars to 25 dollars a 
week. This would involve additional ex- 
penditures estimated at approximately 
220 million dollars for the fiscal year. 

Included in the 1947 Budget is an ex- 
penditure of 535 million dollars for veter- 
ans’ education under provisions of the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act. This 
amount includes both tuition expenses 
and maintenance allowances. It is ex- 
pected that half a million veterans will 
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be enrolled in our schools and colleges 
during the year. 

The ultimate benefit which veterans 
receive from the loan guaranty provi- 
sions of the Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act depends largely on the success of 
our stabilization program in restraining 
building costs and real-estate values. 
Under the revised procedure contained 
in recent amendments, the adminis- 
trative work load will be minimized by 
the almost complete transfer of author- 
ity for approving the guaranties to pri- 
vate lending agencies and private ap- 
praisers designated by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. This authority carries 
with it the responsibility for restricting 
the guaranties to loans on reasonably 
valued properties. Costs of the pro- 
gram, other than for administration, are 
estimated at 21 million dollars in the 
fiscal year 1947. 

Pensions for veterans will require ex- 
penditures estimated at 1,748 million 
dollars for the fiscal year 1947. Two- 
thirds of this amount will be received by 
veterans of the war which we have just 
won. This figure includes 55 million dol- 
lars of increased pensions for student- 
veterans in our vocational rehabilitation 
program. In addition, 170 million dollars 
will be expended in transfers to the na- 
tional service life insurance fund from 
general and special accounts. 

Expenditures under the appropria- 
tion for salaries and expenses of the 
Veterans’ Administration are estimated 
at 528 million dollars in the fiscal year 
1947. This includes 260 million dollars 
for medical care and the operation of 
a 103,000 hospital and domiciliary 

A separate appropriation for hospital 
and domiciliary facilities, additional to 
the total for veterans’ pensions and bene- 
fits, covers construction that will provide 
some 13,000 hospital beds as part of the 
500-million-dollar hospital construction 
program already authorized by the Con- 
gress. .The estimated expenditures of 
130 million dollars for this purpose are 
classified in the Budget as part of the 
general public works program for the 
next fiscal year. 


(b) For interest 


Interest payments on the public debt 
are estimated at 5 billion dollars in the 
fiscal year 1947, an increase of 250 million 
dollars from the revised estimate for the 
current fiscal year. This increase re- 
flects chiefly payment of interest on ad- 
ditions to the debt this year. Assuming 
continuance of present interest rates, the 
Government’s interest bill is now reach- 
ing the probable postwar level. 

(c) For refunds 


An estimated total of 1,585 million 
dollars of refunds will be paid to indi- 
viduals and corporations during the fiscal 
year 1947. Slightly over half of this 
amount, or 800 million dollars, will be 
accessory to the simplified pay-as-you- 
go method of tax collection, and will be 
the result of overwithholding and over- 
declaration of expected income. Most of 
the remainder will arise from loss and 
excess-profits credit carry-backs, recom- 
puted amortization on war plants, and 
special relief from the excess-profits tax. 
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This category of expenditures is thus 
losing gradually its “aftermath of war” 
character, and by the succeeding year 
will reflect almost entirely the normal 
operation of loss carry-backs and current 
tax collection. 

3. Agricultural programs ; 

The agricultural programs contem- 
plated for the fiscal year 1947 are those 
which are essential for the provision of 
an adequate supply of food and other 
agricultural commodities with a fair re- 
turn to American farmers. To support 
these objectives, expenditures by the De- 
pariment of Agriculture estimated at 784 
million dollars from general and special 
accounts will be required in the fiscal 
year 1947. This compares with esti- 
mated expenditures of 676 million dol- 
lars in 1946. ‘These figures exclude ex- 
penditures by the Department of Agri- 
culture on account of lend-lease, the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration, and other war expendi- 
tures. The expenditure for the fiscal 
year 1947 is composed of 553 million dol- 
lars for “aids to agriculture,” 35 million 
dollars for general public works, and 
196 million dollars for other services of 
the Department. 

Net outlays for the price stabilization, 
price support, and other programs of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation are 
expected to increase from about 759 mil- 
lion dollars in the fiscal year 1946 to 
about 1,500 million doliars in 1947. Cash 
advances made on loans by the Farm 
Security Administration and the Rural 
Electrification Administration are ex- 
pected to amount to 266 million dollars 
in the fiscal year 1946 and 351 million 
dollars in 1947; and after receipts from 
principal and interest are taken into 
account, net loan expenditures of these 
two agencies will amount to 120 and 209 
million dollars in the two fiscal years. 

To provide for the expenditures from 
general and special accounts, I recom- 
mend for the fiscal year 1947 appropria- 
tions of 721 million dollars (including 
the existing permanent appropriation 
of an amount equal to 30 percent of esti- 
mated annual customs receipts) and a 
reappropriation of 88 million dollars of 
prior-year balances from customs re- 
ceipts. In addition there is a recom- 
mended authorization of 367.5 million 
collars for borrowing from the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation for the 
loan programs of the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration and the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration. It is expected that 
the operations of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation will be financed during the 
coming year through the 500 million dol- 
lars of lend-lease funds which the Con- 
gress has earmarked for price support 
purposes, a supplemental appropriation 
to restore impaired capital of the Corpo- 
ration, and the borrowing authority of 
the Corporation. 

Some detailed recommendations follow 
for major agricultural programs. 

Conservation and use of land.—I am 
recommending that 270 million dollars be 
appropriated for “conservation and use 
of agricultural land resources”—the so- 
called AAA program—for the fiscal year 
1947, compared with 356 million dollars 
in the current year. This reduction of 
86 million dollars is in large part ac- 
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counted for by elimination of the war- 
time flax production incentive project 
and other nonrecurring items; the pro- 
posed reduction in normal activities is 
less than 33 million dollars. 

For the past several years this pro- 
gram has consisted largely of payments 
to farmers for application of fertilizer 
and other approved soil-management 
practices. I am convinced that farmers 
generally are now fully alert to the bene- 
fits, both immediate and long-term, 
which they derive from the practices en- 
couraged by this program. I believe, 
therefore, that this subsidization should 
continue to be reduced. 

Rural electrification.—It is proposed 
that the loan authorization for the Rural 
Electrification Administration for the 
fiscal year 1947 be increased from 200 
million dollars to 250 million dollars. 
During the war period, REA was limited 
by the scarcity of materials and man- 
power. But that situation is rapidly 
changing, and the REA program, which 
was materially stepped up for the fiscal 
year 1946, can be increased still more. 
It is my belief that a feasible and prac- 
tical rural-electrification program should 
be carried forward as rapidly as possible. 
This will involve total loans of approxi- 
mately 1,800 million dollars over the next 
10 years, much of which will be repaid 
during that period. 

Other programs.—It is recommended 
that the continuing forest land acqui- 
sition program be resumed at the rate of 
3 million dollars annually, which is about 
the minimum rate at which this program 
can be economically carried on. The 
lands involved in this program can con- 
tribute fully to the national welfare only 
when brought into the national forest 
system for protection and development. 

Such programs as those of the Farm 
Security Administration and the Farm 
Credit Administration are estimated to 
be continued during the fiscal year 1947 
at about the same level as in the fiscal 
year 1946. Recent action by the Con- 
gress has permitted some expansion of 
the school-lunch program. I hope it will 
be continued and expanded. The bud- 
gets of the Federal Crop Insurance Cor- 
poration and the Federal Farm Mort- 
gage Corporation will be transmitted in 
the spring under the terms of the Gov- 
ernment Corporation Control Act. 


4. Transportation 


Transportation is one of the major 
fields for both public and private invest- 
ment. Our facilities for transportation 
and communication must be constantly 
improved to serve better the convenience 
of the public and to facilitate the sound 
growth and development of the whole 
economy. 

Federal capital outlays for transpor- 
tation facilities are expected to approxi- 
mate 519 million dollars in the fiscal year 
1947. State and local governments may 
spend 400 million dollars. Private in- 
vestment, over half of it by railways, 
may approach 1,150 million dollars. 

The Congress has already taken steps 
for the resumption of work on improve- 
ment of rivers and harbors and on the 
construction of new Federal-aid high- 
ways. Much-needed work on airports 
can begin when the Congress enacts leg- 
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islation now in conference between the 
two Houses. 

The Federal expenditure estimates for 
the fiscal year 1947 include 53 million 
dollars for new construction in rivers, 
harbors, and the Panama Canal and 291 
million dollars for highways and grade- 
crossing elimination, assuming that the 
States expend some 275 million dollars 
on the Federal-aid system. Additional 
expenditures for highways totaling 36 
million dollars are anticipated by the 
Forest Service, National Park Service, 
and the Territory of Alaska. Civil air- 
ways and airports will involve expendi- 
tures of 35 million dollars under existing 
authority. Additional Federal expendi- 
tures exceeding 20 million dollars (to 
be matched by States and municipali- 
ties) may be made during the fiscal year 
1947 under the airport legislation now 
in conference between the two Houses 
of the Congress. 

The United States now controls almost 
two-thirds of the world’s merchant ship- 
ping,- most of it Government-owned, 
compared with little more than one- 
seventh of the world’s tonnage in 1939. 
This places a heavy responsibility upon 
the Nation to provide for speedy and 
efficient world commerce as a contribu- 
tion to general economic recovery. 

The estimates for the United States 
Maritime Commission and War Ship- 
ping Administration provide for the 
transition of shipping operation from a 
war to a peace basis; the sale, chartering, 
or lay-up of much of the war-built fleet; 
and for a program of ship construction 
of some 84 million dollars in the fiscal 
year 1947 to round out the merchant 
fleet for peacetime use. 

Federal aids, subsidies, and regulatory 
controls for transportation should fol- 
low the ‘general principle of benefiting 
the national economy as a whole. They 
should seek to improve the transporta- 
tion system and increase its efficiency 
with resulting lower rates and superior 
service. Differential treatment which 
benefits one type of transportation to 
the detriment of another should be 
avoided save when it is demonstrated 
clearly to be in the public interest. 


5. Resource development 


Total capital outlays for resource de- 
velopment are estimated at 653 million 
dollars in the fiscal year 1947 as com- 
pared with 452 million dollars in 1946. 
These include capital expenditures by the 
Rural Electrification Administration and 
expenditures for resource development 
by other organizational units in the De- 
partment of Agriculture which are also 
mentioned above under “agricultural 
programs.” 

The reclamation and flood-control 
projects which I am recommending for 
the fiscal year 1947 will involve capital 
outlays of approximately 319 million dol- 
lars as compared with 245 million dollars 
in the fiscal year 1946. These expendi- 
tures cover programs of the Corps of 
Engineers, the Bureau of Reclamation, 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and the Interna- 
tional Boundary and Water Commission, 
United States and Mexico. A number of 
these projects are multiple-purpose proj- 
ects, providing not only for reclamation 
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and irrigation of barren land and flood 
control, but also for the production of 
power needed for industrial development 
of the areas. 

Expenditures for power transmission 
and distribution facilities by the Bonne- 
ville Power Administration are expected 
to increase from 12 million dollars in the 
fiscal year 1946 to 15 million dollars in 
the next fiscal year. In addition, the 
Southwestern Power Administration will 
undertake a new program involving ex- 
penditures of about 16 million dollars in 
the fiscal year 1947. The Rural Electrifi- 
cation Administration will require ex- 
penditures during the current fiscal year 
estimated at 156 million dollars; in the 
fiscal year 1947, at 241 million dollars. 

The TVA program includes completion 
of major multiple-purpose projects— 
navigation, flood control, and power 
facilities—and additions to chemical 
plants and related facilities. Expendi- 
tures for these capital improvement pro- 
grams are estimated at 30 million dollars 
in the fiscal year 1946 and 39 million dol- 
lars in the fiscal year 1947. 

Expenditures for construction of roads 
and other developmental works in the 
national forests, parks, and other public 
lands, and for capital outlays for fish and 
wildlife development will increase from 
below 9 million dollars in the fiscal year 
1946 to 24 million dollars in the fiscal year 
1947. 

6. Social security and health 


Benefit payments out of the Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance Trust Fund dur- 
ing 1947 are estimated at 407 million 
dollars, while withdrawals by the States 
from the Unemployment Trust Pund for 
compensation payments are expected to 
total 1 billion dollars. These disburse- 
ments are financed out of social-security 
contributions. 

The appropriations from general and 
special accounts for the social-security 
program, which cover Federal adminis- 
trative expenses and grants to States for 
assistance programs, are estimated at 593 
million dollars for the fiscal year 1947, 
an increase of 57 million dollars over the 
current year. The increase anticipates 
greater administrative workload and 
higher grants to match increasing State 
payments. The social-security program 
does not include all the Federal health 
services under existing legislation. For 
the other health services classified under 
general government and national de- 
fense, appropriations are estimated at 
102 million dollars for the fiscal year 1947. 

Some expansion in peacetime medical 
research and other programs of the 
Public Health Service is provided for in 
the appropriation estimates for these 
purposes totaling approximately 87 mil- 
lion dollars for the fiscal year 1947 which 
are submitted under provisions of exist- 
ing law. Part of this will be provided 
through the social-security appropria- 
tions, the remainder through other ap- 
propriations. About 28 million dollars is 
recommended for maternity care and 
health services for children under exist- 
ing law, mainly under the emergency 
provision for the wives and infants of 
servicemen. While we should avoid du- 
plication of maternity and child-health 
services which will be provided through 


the proposed general system of prepaid 
medical care, legislation is needed to sup- 
plement such services. For medical edu- 
cation, I have recommended legislation 
authorizing grants-in-aid to public and 
nonprofit institutions. The existing 
sources of support for medical schools 
require supplementation to sustain the 
expansion that is needed. 

Hospitals, sanitation works, and addi- 
tional facilities at medical schools will 
be required for an adequate national 
health program. Legislation is now 
pending in the Congress to authorize 
grants for the construction of hospitals 
and health centers and grants and loans 
for water-pollution control. I hope the 
Congress will act favorably on generous 
authorizing legislation. 

7. Research and education 


The Budget provides for continuation 
and desirable expansion of the research 
activities that are carried on through- 
out the Federal establishment and 
through previously authorized grants to 
the States. Additional appropriations 
will be required for the proposed cen- 
tral Federal research agency which I 
recommended last September 6. That 
agency will coordinate existing research 
activities and administer funds for new 
research activities wherever they are 
needed; it will not itself conduct re- 
search. The plan contemplates expendi- 
tures through the new research agency 
of apprcximately 40 million dollars for 
the first year. 

These amounts are small in relation 
to the important contribution they can 
make to the national income, the wel- 
fare of our people, and the common de- 
fense. Expenditures must be limited for 
the time being by the capacity of re- 
search agencies to make wise use of 
funds. The maintenance of our position 
as a Nation, however, will require more 
emphasis on research expenditures in 
the future than in the past. 

Educational expenditures will require 
a significant share of the national in- 
come in the fiscal year 1947. State, local, 
and private expenditures for the current 
support of elementary, secondary, and 
higher education are expected to be sub- 
stantially above 3 billion dollars in that 
year. These non-Federal expenditures 
will be supplemented by Federal expen- 
ditures estimated at 625 million dollars 
in the present Budget. Of this amount, 
the estimate for veterans’ education, as 
previously mentioned, is 535 million dol- 
lars. Other amounts include 21 million 
dollars for the support of vocational 
education in public schools, 5 million 
dollars for the land-grant colleges, 50 
million dollars for the present school- 
lunch and milk program, 1 million dollars 
for the Office of Education, and approxi- 
mately 13 million dollars for various 
other items. In view of the major policy 
issues which are still under study by the 
Congress and the administration, no 
specific amount has been determined for 
the Federal grants, previously recom- 
mended in this message, which would as- 
sist the States generally in assuring more 
nearly equal opportunities for a good 
education, 

Notwithstanding the urgent need for 
additional school and college buildings, 
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careful planning will be required for the 
expenditures to be made under the pro- 
posed legislation to aid the States in pro- 
viding educational facilities. A major 
share of the grants for the first year 
would be for surveys and plans. 

8. International financial programs 


I have already outlined the broad 
objectives of our foreign economic policy. 
In the present section I shall indicate 
the Federal outlays which the execution 
of these programs may require in the 
fiscal years 1946 and 1947. 

(a) On the termination of lend-lease. 
the lend-lease countries were required 
to pay for goods in the lend-lease pipe 
line either in cash or by borrowing from 
the United States or by supplying goods 
and services to the United States. 
Credits for this purpose have already 
been extended to the- Soviet Union, 
France, the Netherlands, and Belgium 
amounting to 675 million dollars. The 
settlement credit of 650 million dollars 
to the United Kingdom includes an 
amount preliminarily fixed at 118 million 
dollars which represents the excess of 
purchases by the United Kingdom from 
the pipe line over goods and services sup- 
plied by the United Kingdom to the 
United States since VJ-day and the bal- 
ance of various claims by one govern- 
ment against the other. 

Credits are also being negotiated with 
lend-lease countries to finance the dis- 
position of lend-lease inventories and in- 
stallations and property declared to be 
surplus. For instance, 532 million dol- 
lars of the settlement credit to the 
United Kingdom is for this purpose. 
These credits will involve no new ex- 
penditures by this Government, since 
they merely provide for deferred repay- 
ment by other governments for goods 
and services which have been financed 
from war appropriations. 

(b) Expenditures from the appropria- 
tions to United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration, which were 
discussed under war expenditures above, 
are estimated to be 1.3 billion dollars in 
the fiscal year 1946 and 1.2 billion dollars 
in the fiscal year 1947. 

(c) To assist other countries in the 
restoration of their economies the 
Export-Import Bank has already nego- 
tiated loans in the fiscal year 1946 
amounting in total to about 1,010 mii- 
lion dollars and an additional 195 mil- 
lion dollars will probably be committed 
shortly. The bank is also granting 
loans to carry out its original purpose of 
directly expanding the foreign trade of 
the United States. In this connection 
the bank has established a fund of 100 
million dollars to finance the export of 
cotton from the United States. The 
Export-Import Bank has thus loaned or 
commitied approximately 1,300 million 
dollars during the current fiscal year and 
it is expected that demands on its re- 
sources will increase in the last 6 months 
of the fiscal year 1946. Requests for 
loans are constantly being received by 
the bank from countries desiring to se- 
cure goods and services in this country 
for the reconstruction or development of 
their economies. On July 31, 1945, the 
lending authority of the Export-Import 
Bank was increased to a total of 3,500 
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million dollars. I anticipate that during 
the period covered by this Budget the 
bank will reach this limit. The bulk of 
the expenditures from the loans already 
granted will fall in the fiscal year 1946 
while the bulk of the expenditures from 
loans yet to be negotiated will fall in the 
fiscal year 1947. In view of the urgent 
need for the bank’s credit, I may find 
it necessary to request a further increase 
in its lending authority at a later date. 

(d) The proposed line of credit of 
3,750 million dollars to the United King- 
dom will be available up to the end of 
1951 and will be used to assist the United 
Kingdom in financing the deficit in its 
balance of payments during the transi- 
tion period. The rate at which the 
United Kingdom will draw on the credit 
will depend on the rapidity with which 
it can reconvert-its economy and adapt 
its trade to the postwar world. The an- 
ticipated rate of expenditure is likely to 
be heaviest during the next 2 years. 

(e) Since the Bretton Woods Agree- 
ments have now been approved by the 
required number of countries, both the 
International Monetary Fund and the 
International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development will commence opera- 
tions during 1946. The organization of 
these institutions will undoubtedly take 
some time, and it is unlikely that their 
operations will reach any appreciable 
scale before the beginning of the fiscal 
year 1947. 

Of the 2,750 million dollars required 
for the fund, 1,800 million dollars will 
be provided in cash or notes from the 
exchange stabilization fund established 
under the Gold Reserve Act of 1934. 
The remaining 950 million dollars will 
be paid initially in the form of non- 
interest-bearing notes issued by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. It is not an- 
ticipated that the fund will require in 
cash any of the 950 million dollars during 
the fiscal years 1946 and 1947. Conse- 
quently, no cash withdrawals from the 
Treasury will be required in connection 
with the fund in these years. 

The subscription to the bank amounts 
to 3,175 million dollars. Of this total, 
2 percent must be paid immediately and 
the bank is required to call a further 8 
percent of the subscription during its 
first year of operations. The balance of 
the subscription is payable when required 
by the bank either for direct lending or 
to make good its guaranties. It is likely 
that the United States will be required to 
pay little if any more than the initial 10 
oe before the end of the fisca] year 

7. 

I anticipate that net expenditures of 
the Export-Import Bank and expendi- 
tures arising from the British credit and 
the Bretton Woods Agreements will 
amount to 2,614 million dollars, including 
the noncash item of 950 million dollars 
for the fund, in the fiscal year 1946, and 
penn million dollars in the fiscal year 

9. General government 


The responsibilities of the Govern- 
ment, in both domestic and international 
affairs, have increased greatly in the 
past decade. Consequently, the Govern- 
ment is larger than it was before the 
war, and its general operating costs are 
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higher. We cannot shrink the Govern- 
ment to prewar dimensions unless we 
slough off these new responsibilities— 
and we cannot do that without paying 
an excessive price in terms of our na- 
tional welfare. We can, however, en- 
hance its operating efficiency through 
improved organization. I expect to make 
such improvements under the authority 
of the Reorganization Act of 1945. 

The appropriations which I am recom- 
mending for general government for the 
fiscal year 1947 are $1,604,000,000 under 
existing legislation. This is an increase 
of $458,000,000 over the total of enacted 
appropriations for the current fiscal 
year, but a substantial part of this in- 
crease is due to the fact that the appro- 
priations for the fiscal year 1946 were 
made prior to the general increase of em- 
ployees’ salaries last July 1, for which 
allowance is made in the anticipated sup- 
plemental appropriations for 1946. The 
recemmended total for 1947 for general 
government, like the estimates for na- 
tional defense and other specific pro- 
grams, does not allow for the further 
salary increases for Government em- 
ployees, which, I hope, will be authorized 
by pending legislation, but the tentative 
lump-sum estimates under proposed leg- 
islation contemplate that such salary in- 
creases will be effective almost at once. 
. Expenditures for general government 
in the fiscal year 1947 are expected to 
continue the slowly rising trend which 
began in 1943. This category includes a 
great variety of items—not merely the 
overhead costs of the Government. It 
includes all the expenditures of the Cabi- 
net departments, other than for national 
defense, aids to agriculture, general pub- 
lic works, and the social-security pro- 
gram. It includes aiso expenditures of 
the legislative branch the judiciary, and 
many of the independent agencies of the 
executive branch. Consequently, the 
estimated increase in 1947 in the total 
of general government expenditures 
reflects a variety of influences. 

Now included in general government 
are certain activities formerly classified 
under national defense. Some of these, 
such as certain functions of the former 
Foreign Economic Administration and 
the War Manpower Commission, are still 
needed during the period of reconver- 
sion; others are in the process of liquida- 
tion. A few wartime activities—for ex- 
ample, the international information and 
foreign intelligence services and some of 
the wartime programs for controlling 
disease and crime—have become part of 
our regular Government establishment. 
Expenditures for these former wartime 
functions explain about 40 percent of the 
increase in expenditures for general 
government. 

Other increases are for civil aeronau- 
tics promotion, the business and manu- 
facturing censuses, and other expanded 
business services of the Department of 
Commerce which have been referred to 
above; the Forest and Soil Conservation 
Services and other activities of the De- 
partment of Agriculture; certain conser- 
vation activities of the Department of the 
Interior; and the collection of internal 
revenue in the Treasury Department. 
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The necessity for reestablishing postal 
services curtailed during the war and 
advances in the rates of pay for postal 
employees have increased substantially 
the estimated expenditures for postal 
service for both the current and the next 
fiscal year. It is not expected that this 
increase will cause expenditures to ex- 
ceed postal revenues in either year, al- 
though an excess of expenditures may oc- 
cur in the fiscal year 1947 if salaries are 
increased further. 

Expenditures for our share of the ad- 
ministrative. budgets of the United Na- 
tions and other permanent international 
bodies will increase sharply in the fiscal 
year 1947, yet will remain a small part 
of our total Budget. The budget for the 
United Nations has not yet been deter- 
mined; an estimate for our contribution 
will be submitted later. Our contribu- 
tions to the Food and Agriculture Organ- 
ization, the International Labor Office, 
the Pan American Union, and other simi- 
lar international agencies will aggregate 
about 3 million dollars for the fiscal year 
1947. The administrative expenses of 
the International Monetary Fund and 
the International Bank will be met from 
their general funds. 

We have won a great war—we, the 
nations of plain people who hate war. 
In the test of that war we found a 
strength of unity that brought us 
through—a strength that crushed the 
power of those who sought by force to 
deny our faith in the dignity of man. 

During this trial the voices of disunity 
among us were silent or were subdued to 
an occasional whine that warned us that 
they were still among us. Those voices 
are beginning to cry aloud again. We 
must learn constantly to turn deaf ears 
to them. They are voices which foster 
fear and suspicion and intolerance and 
hate. They seek to destroy our har- 
mony, our understanding of each other, 
our American tradition of “live and let 
live.” They have become busy again, 
trying to set race against race, creed 
against creed, farmer against city 
dweller, worker against employer, peo- 
ple against their own governments. 
They seek only to do us mischief. They 
must not prevail. 

It should be impossible for any man to 
contemplate without a sense of personal 
humility the tremendous events of the 
12 months since the last annual mes- 
sage, the great tasks that confront us, 
the new and huge problems of the com- 
ing months and years. Yet these very 
things justify the deepest confidence in 
the future of this Nation of free men and 
women. 

The plain people of this country found 
the courage and the strength, the self- 
discipline, and the mutual respect to 
fight and to win, with the help of our 
allies, under God. I doubt if the tasks 
of the future are more difficult. But if 
they are, then I say that our strength 
and our knowledge and our understand- 
ing will be equal to those tasks. 

Harry S. TRUMAN. 

JANUARY 14, 1946. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hoey in the chair). The message with 
the accompanying document, will lie on 
the table. 
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JOURNAL OF THURSDAY, JANUARY 17, 
1946 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. OVER- 
ToN] to amend the Journal of the pro- 
ceedings of the Senate of Thursday, 
January 17, 1946. 

Mr. RUSSELL. 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘Fhe 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk cailed the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


I suggest the absence 


Ball Hawkes Millikin 
Chavez Hayden Morse 

Cordon Hickenlooper Myers 
Ellender Hoey Radcliffe 
Ferguson La Follette Stewart 
Guffey McKellar Taft 

Hatch Mead Thomas, Okla. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Twenty- 
one Senators have answered to their 
names. A quorum is not present. The 
clerk will call the names of the absent 
Senators. 

The Chief Clerk called the names of 
the absent Senators; and Mr. DONNELL, 
Mr. Gossett, Mr. GREEN, Mr. LANGER, Mr. 
McoCLeLLan, Mr. McFarnanp, Mr. Mc- 
Manon, Mr.. Murray, Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. 
STANFILL, Mr. WHITE, Mr. WILEY, and Mr. 
Youne entered the Chamber and an- 
swered to their names. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Thirty- 
four Senators have answered to their 
names. A quorum is not present. 

Mr. BALL. I move that the Sergeant 
at Arms be directed to request the at- 
tendance of absent Senators. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Sergeant at Arms will execute the order 
ef the Senate. 

After a little delay, Mr. ANDREWS, Mr. 
Austin, Mr. Baitey, Mr. Biweso, Mr. 
Briccs, Mr. BusHFIELD, Mr. BuTuer, Mr. 
Carrer, Mr. Hitt, Mr. HuFrrman, Mr. 
JOHNSTON of South Carolina, Mr. May- 
BANK, Mr. SALTONSTALL, Mr. SHIPSTEAD, 
and Mr. Wuerry entered the Chamber 
and answered to their names. 

Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. Gtass] is absent 
because of illness. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
BaRKLEY], the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
CaRVILLE], the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Kitcore], the Senators from 
Washington [Mr. Macnuson and Mr. 
MITCHELL], the Senator from Wyoming 
{Mr. O’Manonety], the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Overton], the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. Taylor], the Senator 
from New York [Mr. WAGNER], the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts [Mr. Watsu], 
and the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
WHEELER], are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. Con- 
NALLY] is absent on official business, as a 
representative of the United States at- 
tending the first session of the General 
Assembly of the United Nations, now be- 
ing held in London. 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. Tun- 
NELL] is absent on official business, as a 
member of the Mead committee. 

The Senator from California [Mr. 
Downer], the Senator from Rhode Is- 
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land (Mr. Gerry], the Senator from Col- 
orado {Mr. Jonnson], the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. McCarran], the Senator 
from Utah (Mr. THomas], and the Sena- 
tor from Maryland (Mr. Typrings] are 
detained on official business at the White 
House. 

The Senator from Georgia I{[Mr. 
Georce] and the Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. Lucas] are detained at a meeting of 
the Joint Committee on the Investigation 
of the Pear] Harbor Attack. 

The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FuL- 
BRIGHT], the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Mourpock], the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
O’DaniEL], and the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. Pepper] are detained on official 
business at Government departments. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG] is absent on 
official business as a representative of 
the United States attending the first ses- 
sion of the General Assembly of the 
United Nations now being held in Lon- 
don. 

The Senator from: California [{Mr. 
KNOWLAND] is absent on official business 
as a member of the Mead committee. 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr, 
ROBERTSON] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Oklahoma I[Mr. 
Moore] is unavoidably absent. 

The Senator from Vermont (Mr. 
AIKen], the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
BrewsTeER!, the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. CAPEHART], and the Senator from 
New Jersey (Mr. SMITH] are necessarily 
absent. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Bripces], the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Gurney], the Senator from 
Delaware {Mr. Buck], the Senator from 
llinois [Mr. Brooxs], and the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. REeep] are detained 
on official business. 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Hart], the Senator from West Virginia 
[Mr. Revercoms], the Senator from New 
Hampshire |Mr. Tosrey], the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. WIttis], and the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. WILSON] are 
detained on official business at the White 
House. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty- 
nine Senators have answered to their 
names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, it is my 
purpose to speak on the subject of Senate 
bill 101. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BAILEY. I yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I ask unanimous 
consent to introduce a bill which has re- 
ceived much study and much support in 
a subcommittee of the Committee on 
Military Affairs. I desire to introduce 
the bill on behalf of myself and the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’Manoney], who has given much time 
and thought to the subject of veterans’ 
legislation, but who is not now present 
in the Chamber. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, may I 
suggest by way of a question to the Sen- 
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ator from North Carolina that this bil] 
concerns surplus property of the Govern- 
ment of the United States? The bill 
concerns the rights of veterans, the 
rights of the boys who won the war and 
made it possible for us to be here today, 
It would enable them to get a better deal, 
a squarer deal, at the hands of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States insofar as 
surplus property is concerned. I regret 
very much, Mr. President, that an objec- 
tion has been made, and it will be my 
purpose at the first opportunity to intro- 
duce the bill as having been suggested 
by the subcommittee of the Military Af- 
fairs Committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from North Carolina has the floor, 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, it is my 
purpose to speak briefly on the subject 
of the bill which is now before us, or at 
least is before us after a manner of 
speaking. It was once before us, and it 
is proposed that it again be brought be- 
fore us. I refer to Senate bill 101 en- 
titled “A Bill To Prohibit Discrimination 
in Employment Because of Race, Creed, 
Color, National Origin, or Ancestry.” 

I have read the bill with some care. 
I believe that I am prepared to lay be- 
fore the Senate eight propositions which 
are presented by the bill. 

The bill proposes, first, to apply and 
enforce the doctrine of privileges and 
immunities of United States citizens to 
the relation of employer and employee, 
It is an entirely new proposition. 

Second, it seeks to do this by denying 
the right of trial by jury to employers, 
and also to officials of labor unions. It 
represents quite a reversal in the his- 
tory of the English-speaking people in 
respect to the traditions and standards of 
American liberty. 

Third, by a corruption of the Consti- 
tution and a fraud upon the commerce 
clause of the Constitution, it proposes to 
bring about that to which I have re- 
ferred. I weigh my words. It proposes 
to invent, apply, and enforce a new doc- 
trine of privileges and immunities of citi- 
zens of this country to the relation of 
employer and employee, and to do this 
by corruption of the Constitution by 
committing a fraud upon the commerce 
clause. 

Fourth, it fails to make the distinction 
which our late President Roosevelt made 
in his Chicago speech last year, and the 
failure to make such distinction appears 
on the face of the committee’s report. 
I shall, of course, come to that later. 

Fifth, it presents the race and re- 
ligious questions in our country in their 
most vexatious and irritating forms. It 
invites a revival of all that we abhor, 
and all that we should avoid as Ameri- 
can citizens, and as American Senators, 
with respect to the regrettable race rela- 
tions—race antipathies, if you please— 
race prejudices, religious antipathies and 
religious prejudices. It seeks to revive 
them in an hour such as the present one. 
It seeks to revive all the worst features 
of regrettable conditions which existed 
in the past, and that at a time when, as 
the senior Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
Gerorce) said oniy a day or two ago, the 
fate of our country appears to be hanging 
in the balance. 
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Sixth. It is a manifest and undisguised 
coercion of the American people and the 
American States by usurping the powers 
of the States and of the rights of the peo- 
ple. I said “manifest and undisguised.” 

Seventh. It would destroy essential 
rights. It strikes far deeper than any 
question of race or religion, and, if 
enacted, would destroy a hundredfold 
more privileges and immunities, more 
muniments of the liberty which was our 
heritage, and which we hope will be the 
heritage of those who come after us; it 
would destroy a hundredfold more than 
it could possibly preserve or than it pro- 
fesses to preserve. 

Eighth. It reaches like an epidemic or 
plague into the relations of all men in 
our land. It spares no home; it spares 
no feature of business. It involves every 
individual—the farmer, the worker, the 
labor unions, the employment agencies, 
the mills, the mines, the stores, the mer- 
chants, the contractors. 

These are the propositions which any- 
one can read in the plain language of 
the bill. I shall make no strained argu- 
ment; I shall make no appeal to preju- 
dice. I intend to read the bill itself be- 
cause I wish what I am saying about the 
contents of the bill to be made very plain 
to the American people who read the 
RecorD, and very plain to Senators who 
I think in a mistaken zeal are inclined 
to give their support to a measure which 
has all the pretenses of fairness, but 
which, in reality, is shot through with 
deceit and fraud, with imposition and 
coercion, and which—and I say it with 
ail respect—is really hateful to the 
American mind, and, if ever it becomes 
a law it will be condemned without 
measure by every class and every group, 
even the classes and the groups in the 
name of which it is now put forward. 

Now, let us look at the bill, Mr. Presi- 
dent. I said as my first proposition that 
the bill proposes to apply and enforce 
our American doctrine of privileges and 
immunities of citizens of this country to 
the relation of employer and employee. 
I think all of us have a certain under- 
standing of our doctrine of privileges 
and immunities. We have always 
clothed the American citizen with cer- 
tain rights and a certain status. He will 
find those rights written in the Bill of 
Rights, and he will find others derived 
from his very character as a sovereign 
citizen. 

I suppose no matter has been more 
closely argued in this country—more 
thoroughly considered—than the subject 
of privileges and immunities. It was 
brought forward by the fourteenth 
amendment. It went to the Supreme 
Court, and it was resolved by the Su- 
preme Court in the line of cases which 
are known in history as the Slaughter 
House cases, and which we have dis- 
cussed heretofore on this floor. 

Never before has it been proposed 
that the Congress of the United States 
Should pass an act invading the pre- 
cincts between the employer and em- 
ployee, undertaking to say that what 
the employer does, or what the labor 
union does, on the other hand, by way 
of selectivity, by way of its own choice 
and its own protection, shall be included 
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as being amongst the privileges and im- 
munities which we enjoy under our tri- 
umphant flag. But here it is. 

Mr. President, I make bold to say that 
if we can do a thing like that to the Con- 
stitution under any pretext, then, by the 
same power and under the same reason- 
ing, and with the same logic, the same 
right and the same wrong, we can in- 
vade all the relations of American life; 
we can go into the home, where there 
are husband and wife, father and child, 
if you please. When we open this door, 
we open Pandora’s box. I sometimes 
think that is precisely what has hap- 
pened to our blessed country, to all of us, 
under the auspices of my party, while I 
have been here in the Senate—that we 
have opened Pandora’s box; that all the 
evils which men sought to avoid through 
all the ages are now fiying forth, and 
this is the latest emanation, the latest 
child of that train of events which the 
Congress of the United States set in mo- 
tion when it broke down the restraints 
of the Federal Government, destroyed 
the powers of the States, invaded the 
rights of the people, and, with kindly 
words and delightful promises, seduced 
ourselves and all our constituents to 
embrace this endless chain of evils. 

Now, let us consider the bill. 

The Congress finds that the practice of 
denying employment opportunities to, and 
discriminating in employment against, prop- 
erly qualified persons by reason of their race, 
creed, color, national origin, or ancestry, 
foments domestic strife and unrest, deprives 
the United States of the fullest utilization 
of its capacities for production, endangers 
the national security and the general wel- 
fare, and adversely affects commerce. 


Mr. President, that is just the trap. 
We have a right to dwell upon privileges 
and immunities of American citizens, we 
have to defend them and protect them, 
but when before was a bill proposed in 
the Congress using the commerce clause 
as a way and means of doing what the 
Constitution undertook to empower us 
to do in the Fourteenth Amendment, 
which has been followed ever since it 
was adopted. I should say, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the proposition here is to 
give the Federal Government, under the 
commerce clause, the same vast, far- 
reaching power which we all recognize 
it must have under the defense clause. 

I continue to read from the bill. This 
is section 2: 

The right to work and to seek work with- 
out discrimination because of race, creed, 
color, national origin, or ancestry is declared 
to be an immunity. 


Whoever wrote that did not know 
what “immunity” means, An immunity 
is by way of escaping from something 
that is wrong. But by this bill we are 
asked to find and to declare this to be 
an immunity. I rather suspect some of 
the more recent opinions of the Supreme 
Court—I read one the other day—recog- 
nize that the Congress has a right to 
declare immunities. But I think when 


the Supreme Court said that, it did not 
expect us, nor did it predicate that we 
should use that power which the court 
declares we have as a means of inventing 
immunities to suit our ulterior purposes, 
political or otherwise. It did not mean 
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that we have the arbitrary power, if we 
want to do something, to invoke the 
commerce clause and say, “The com- 
merce clause gives us the power to create 
a new immunity in America.” 

The immunities relate to the transac- 
tions between the citizen and his coun- 
try. The Constitution throws around 
you, Mr. President, and me, muniments, 
if it be desired to call them such, which 
all the power of the Federal Government 
eannot attack, and which the States 
themselves cannot strike down. But we 
are using the idea of immunity as be- 
tween employer and employee, and 
knowing that we cannot doit as a matter 
of right or a matter of duty, we are try- 
ing to derive from the commerce clause 
some semblance or color of power in 
order to accomplish a purpose and bring 
about a situation that happens to be 
agreeable to one group or another and 
to one senatorial mind or another. If 
Senators will notice the language, it says 
that we declare to be an immunity— 

The right to work and to seek work with- 
out discrimination because of race, creed, 
color, national origin, or ancestry * * * 
which shall net be abridged by any State. 


I am glad they did that. The dec- 
laration in the fourteenth amendment 
always has been confined to State action. 
Read the fourteenth amendment. I 
have read it on the floor of the Senate 
over and over again. “No State shall do 
this.” It did not undertake to say what 
I shall do. And it deals with one po- 
litical power as against another. Here 
we come with an invention and a fraud, 
knowing that the fourteenth amend- 
ment has to do with only those immuni- 
ties of which a citizen may be deprived 
by State action, and we invoke the com- 
merce clause intended to regulate com- 
merce among the States and with for- 
eign nations and undertake to use it to 
regulate transactions between the em- 
ployer and the employee between a man 
and his neighbor. It is a manifest 
fraud, it is a manifest error to give a 
meaning to the Constitution which none 
of us thinks was ever intended; and to 
use the commerce clause by way of an 
amendment to the fourteenth amend- 
ment to the Constitution. By this bill 
the fourteenth amendment would even be 
broadened. 


Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BAILEY. I yield. 

Mr. TOBEY. I appreciate that the 


question I am about to ask is an unusual 
one. The question is this: Would the 
Senator from North Carolina agree with 
the Senator from New Hampshire that 
it is thoroughly regrettable, because of 
an official visit at the White House, 
that the Senator from New Hampshire 
was unable to be present in the Senate 
Chamber to respond to the recent roll 
call? Does the Senator agree that the 
necessary absence on the part of the 
Senator from New Hampshire was thor- 
oughly regrettable? 

By that question, Mr. President, I es- 
tablish the reason for my absence during 
the roll call. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I would 
not say the absence of the Senator from 
New Hampshire was ruinous. 
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Mr. TOBEY. The welfare of the Na- 
tion was not placed in jeopardy by my 
temporary absence. 

Mr. BAILEY. I would say to the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire that those who 
were present at the time listened most 
eagerly to hear the Senator’s response 
of “present.” His mame was called a 
number of times and we listened eager- 
ly for him to respond, we hoped he would 
appear and answer; we prayed that he 
might come into the Senate Chamber 
and answer to his name. 

Mr. TOBEY. I will say to the Senator 
that I was here in spirit though not in 
body. 

Mr. BAILEY. I wish we had known 
the Senator was here in spirit. The 
spirit, though present, seems to have 
been weak. [fLaughter.} But the Sena- 
tor walked into the Chamber a little 
while after the roll call. 

Now we proceed from this feature of 
my remarks to the next. I wish to read 
again from the bill, section 3: 

It shall be an unfair employment practice 
for any employer within the scope of this 
act— 


And it shall be a violation of the privi- 
leges and immunities of American citi- 
zens—that is the implication. It is not 
written in the bill. It would have been 
absurd if it had been written init. Icon- 
tinue to read: 

(1) To refuse to hiye any person beeause 
of such person’s race, creed, color, national 
origin, or ancestry. 


There is where you walk right into the 
situation. If I were going to talk about 
privileges and immunities in these terms 
I would say that one of the great privi- 
leges and immunities of an American 
citizen has been to select his own heip; 
the immemorial right to hire and fire, a 
right which is indispensable to his busi- 
ness. How could I conduct a business— 
fortunately I am not operating one—if 
my right of selectivity were taken from 
me? I may like a man who is red-head- 
ed, or I may not like a man who is red- 
headed. I may not like a man who is 
baldheaded. I may want a young man in 
my business. I may want an old man. 
I may want a Baptist, and I may want a 
Catholic. I may want a Jew. I may 
want a Czech. I once employed a Czech, 
and I believe I will say a word about that. 

I ran for Governor once and was de- 
feated. That was allright. It was one 
of the best things that ever happened to 
me, and was not bad for the State. A 
good man defeated me and he made a 
great Governor. He is dead and gone. 
While I was running for Governor I at- 
tacked the Ku Klux for their intolerance 
and for their narrow mindedness; I de- 
nounced them right and left way back 
yonder im 1924. Our present Presiding 
Officer {[Mr. Hory in the chair] knows 
about it. In that campaign a group of 
men arrested my car in which were my 
chauffeur and myself, om the highway 
between the town of Kinston and the 
town of LaGrange. The group of men 
got in front of my car and stopped us. 
The car rolled up to them, and I said, 
“Well, now, what is it?" They said, “We 
understand you have a Catholic in your 
employ. He is on your staff while you 
are running for Governor.” “Well,” I 
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said, “I do not know.” I never ask about 
the religious attachment of anybody. 
But I did not care. They described my 
stenographer, a young fellow. I said, 
“Now, I do not know, but God forbid that 
I should deny it. You assume he is a 
Catholic, and do your dirtiest, and do 
your worst.” 

I did not say a word to that young fel- 
low until after I was defeated. I called 
him in one day and said, “Mr. Howard, I 
have a little reason for asking you what 
sort of religion you have.” He said, “Mr. 
Bartey, Il ama Lutheran.” He had come 
from Czechoslovakia. He wasastranger 
in a strange land. And here was that 
miserable, snooping, intolerance under- 
taking to put me in a bad light unless I 
should discharge him on the ground that 
he embraced the Catholic religion. 
There is an example of mterference be- 
tween man and man, employer and em- 
ployee; there is an example of intoler- 
ance. When was it ever held that the 
United States Government should ap- 
point a board which could appoint ex- 
aminers to do precisely the same thing 
in America—to interrogate me about why 
I employed a given person, or what that 
person believed or did not believe, or 
what his color was? Freedom from 
such inquisition is a right for which the 
flag stands. It is a right for which 
every American stands. 

There cannot be any commercial fabric 
with the Government or its agent by 
raising such questions interfering in the 
worker relationship in the store, in the 
hotel, in the railroad, in the bank, in the 
mine, or on the farm. Protection against 
such interference is a part of the liberty 
left with the people. There is not a word 
in the Constitution about it, and the 
power is not given to the Congress or re- 
served to the States or the people. The 
States have been too decent to raise such 
questions, and have left them to the 
American people. That is one reason why 
I feel so deeply about this matter. I do 
not believe that the question of race in 
America is so serious. I do not believe 
that the question of religion in America 
is so serious. I think it is a strange sort 
of commentary on things when such 
questions are raised. 

One Senator from North Carolina now 
presides over the Senate, and the other 
stands here. During the 1928 campaign 
both of us canvassed that State for no 
other reason than to try to teach our 
people that they should not raise the re- 
ligious question. The people said we 
were cutting our throats. I received the 
second largest majority any man ever 
received in our State, and the Senator 
in the chair received the largest. That 
is the timber of the American people. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. BAILEY. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I can state to the Sen- 
ate that what the Senator from North 
Carolina has said is correct. I followed 
his career in North Carolina in 1928. 
When intolerance was growing no one 
showed a greater degree of tolerance than 
did the good Senator from North Caro- 
lina. 

Mr. BAILEY. I am thankful to my 
good friend, Since we are speaking some- 
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what personally, let me say that within 
2 years of that dread campaign, the night 
the returns came in and I learned that I 
had won in the primary by 73,000 votes, 
he sent me a telegram which I think must 
have cost him $25. He was of the same 
view as I was. 

Mr. President, I know a little about 
things. I am a small-town man. Take 
the steel mills, which have more than 
700,000 employees. No question is raised 
as to where they came from, or what 
their religion is. General Motors em- 
Ploys 160,000 persons, and the same is 
true of that organization: But how 
about the little stores? How do they 
operate? A drygoods store may have 30 
clerks—so many Baptists, so many Cath- 
olies, so many Presbyterians, so many 
Methodists, and so many Jews. That is 
a matter of accommodating themselves 
to the situation, a matter of meeting the 
trade demands, and developing friends 
and contacts. There is nothing wrong 
about it. 

What will the situation be if this bill 
is enacted into law? Every time an em- 
ployee is discharged for cause, or every 
time an applicant is rejected on the basis 
of judgement, the relicious question will 
be raised. There will be irritation, dis- 
integration, and disgrace. Yet we pro- 
pose to do that in the name of freedom 
of religion. What about the freedom of 
the man? 

Mr. President, I could multiply in- 
stances—— 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BAILEY. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I do not like to in- 
terrupt the train of thought of the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina, but I am sure 
he realizes that the bill in the first in- 
stance would not only nationalize all 
employment in industry, business, agri- 
culture, and all other lines of work, but 
would also attempt to vest in the board 
the power to determine whether or not 
a man had been discriminated against 
for the reasons assigned, in the most 
intimate relations of employer and em- 
ployee. That situation would apply 
equally to promotion within a plant as 
to employment in the first instance. 
The result would be the absolute nation- 
alization of all business, industry, and 
agriculture in this country. 

Mr. BAILEY. I thank the Senator for 
making very clear what I was trying to 
make clear. With that observation I 
shall move on. 

I come to the second subdivision of 
section 3, which denounces as an unfair 
employment practice, and therefore an 
interference with privileges and immuni- 
ties, and therefore a violation of the 
commerce clause, the discharge of any 
person from employment because of such 
person’s race, creed, color, national ori- 
gin, or ancestry. I might have an alien 
enemy, a Japanese, in my employ; but 
if I wanted to get rid of him I would run 
the risk, not of a lawsuit, not of an 
honest criminal prosecution, not of an 
adverse jury verdict, but of an inquisi- 
tion which might result im a fine and 
imprisonment in jail. 

Mr. President, for the benefit of the 
labor unions I should like to read that 
portion of the bill on page 3 ia which, un- 
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der the fiction of privileges and immuni- 
ties, under the fraudulent application of 
the commerce clause, the power of the 
Congress to regulate labor unions would 
be absolutely established. I realize that 
that may be water on the wheel of the 
advocates of the bill, but that is exactly 
what the labor unions have been fighting 
against all these years. We passed the 
Wage and Hour Act in the name of the 
commerce clause. I felt sure, when we 
passed the Wagner Act in the name of 
the commerce clause—and I was one of 
four Democrats who voted against it, 
and I am just as much against it today, 
when the wreck and ruin it involved is 
upon us, as I was then, before ail its bit- 
ter consequences had ensued—that the 
Wagner Act threw the labor union abso- 
lutely within the power of the Congress 
to regulate it. If there is any doubt 
about it, here is a plain assertion of that 
power. I make that statement as notice 
to the labor unions. If we pass this bill 
and the act is declared constitutional, 
righteous, and properly founded, there 
will never be any question in America as 
to the regulation of the dues, the mem- 
bership, the power to admit and the 
power to expel, of labor unions. If the 
labor unions want that sort of a law, let 
them support this measure. 

Subsection (c) of section 3, on page 3 
of the bill, reads as follows: 

(c) It shall be an unfair employment 
practice for any employer or labor union 
within the scope of this act to discharge, 
expel, or otherwise discriminate against any 
person because he has opposed any practices 
forbidden by this act or because he has filed 
a charge, testified, or assisted in any proceed- 
ing under this act. 


Suppose we were to add the words “or 
because he has not paid his union dues.” 
Such a provision would be just as good 
as the other provisions. If the language 
of the bill as it is now written is consti- 
tutional and good, the language which I 
have suggested would be just as well- 
founded. 

Mr. President, I now come to that por- 
tion of the bill which would result in a 
denial of trial by jury. It is a wonder- 
ful production. I do not need to talk to 
the Senate at length about trial by jury, 
the great foundation of liberty and hu- 
man progress, the soul of English and 
American freedom. Yet under the terms 
of this bill, if a farmer in North Carolina 
or a mill operator in North Carolina, or 
a hotel keeper in North Carolina is com- 
plained against by someone for having 
dismissed an employee, or for not hav- 
ing hired him, what happens? Read the 
bill. The complaint is made to a board— 
not vo judges, but to a board. If I un- 
derstand anything about it, a board 
means a gang of politicians. The board 
sends an examiner to the State. The 
board does not have to go. The board 
consists of only five members, and they 
cannot attend to all the business in 
America. The board sends an agent or 
examiner, and the agent or examiner 
finds the facts and reports them to the 
board. What chance has the individual? 
He cannot hire lawyers to come here and 
represent him. There never was a law- 
yer who could handle an examiner. Old 


Blackstone himself would have given it 
up, and Edward Coke would have longed 
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for death rather than undertake it.. - Ed- 
ward Coke was the smartest lawyer who 
ever walked the earth—too smart, I 
think. The examiner reporis, and the 
board finds that I am guilty because I 
have taken away a privilege and an im- 
immunity of someone—an invented priv- 
ilege and immunity, at that; but that 
does not help me. The board finds that 
I have invaded the precincts of liberty. 

What happens to me? The chairman 
of the board issues a citation against me 
to cease and desist. He restores the man 
who complains, with or without back 
pay; and I must travel all the way io 
the circuit court of the United States 
in order to obtain a hearing. There has 
been no jury, no finding of fact, no 
chance for me. 
It sits at Richmond in the winter and 
at Asheville in the summer. In either 
event I have to travel 175 or 200 miles, 
and a great many North Carolinians 
would have to travel much farther. In 
order to be heard I have to go that far. 
Having heard me, they say “You are 
guilty of this wrong which the board has 
found you guilty of. We affirm the deci- 
sion of the board and the examiner, and 
you go to jail. You have not committed 
any crime; you have not taken anyone’s 
money; you have not interfered with 
anyone’s rights. You have been a plain, 
straightforward American, but you are 
going to jail and you will stay in jail so 
long as the court wants you to stay 
there.” That is the proceeding in con- 
tempt-of-court cases. I will tell you, Mr. 
President, what the consequence of that 
will be. Such proceedings in the nature 
of those in contempt of court, if pro- 
ceded with, will bring the Congress, the 
flag, the country, and the courts into 
general contempt and disrepute. That 
will be a consequence of that sort of con- 
tempt-of-court action. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from North Carolina will pardon 
me again, let me say that I am sure I 
asked him if he also noted that in such 
@ case he would have absolutely no 
chance if he went to the court, because 
under the very terms of the measure if 
there were any evidence at all, even from 
the.complainant, that the Senator from 
North Carolina had _ discriminated 
against an alien, for example, because 
he did not choose him to fill the position, 
for instance, of manager of his business, 
the circuit court of appeals could afford 
the Senator from North Carolina no re- 
lief, regardless of how lop-sided the rec- 
ord might be in his favor. If there were 
any evidence whatsoever in support of 
the complaint, the Senator from North 
Carolina would be sent to jail. 

Mr. BAILEY. Yes; and not only would 
I be sent to jail, but I would be sent to 
jail until I rotted. Sentences in con- 
tempt-of-court cases are in the discre- 
tion of the court. In such cases the 
sentences are not determined in ac- 
cordance with statute, but the court 
can say, “You stay in jail until we say 
that you may leave, for otherwise you 
bring the court into disrepute.” 

Mr. President, I never thought I 
would ever see such a proposition ad- 
vanced. When I came to the Senate it 
never occurred to me that I would have 
to make a speech in protest against such 


I go to the circuit court. - 
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a proposal. When I was running for of- 
fice down yonder in North Carolina it 
never occurred to me that anything like 
this would be one of my funciions. But 
here I am; and it is a reality, it is a 
tragedy, it is a shame, and it is a dis- 
grace—the very idea that the Senate 
has been brought to this point, the idea 
that this country has been brought to 
this point, the idea that those of us who 
oppose this measure are being held up 
in the American newspapers for criti- 
cism and scorn and denunciation, when 
we are standing here to defend the most 
precious rights of our fellow citizens. 

Mr. President, it does not mean any- 
thing to me personally. I do not em- 
ploy anyone and I am not going to em- 
ploy anyone. But I am thinking about 
the great host of people in my State. I 
am not appealing for their votes, either. 
I am not saying anything to tickle their 
ears. Nor am I running away from the 
threats of those who say that I will lose 
certain votes. It does not make a bit of 
difference. I am sworn to support the 
Constitution; I am sworn to support the 
same Constitution for which 13,000,000 
Americans fought in the recent war, for 
which 390,000 or 400,000 of them died, 
and for which 300,060 more are walking 
with armless sleeves and wooden legs. 
Why should not I stand up for the Con- 
stitution for them in order to pay in 
some small way the debt I owe them? 
Those who run from such an obligation 
are unworthy of the sacrifices made by 
the men who died and the men who wore 
the uniform of our country and the men 
who now are returning from the war. 

Mr. President, it is a strange day; the 
proposition before us is a strange one. 
Here, after six centuries, it is proposed 
to deny to American citizens the right 
of trial by jury; it is proposed to assert 
the power to put an American in jail 
without a judgment from his peers, 
without the ancient finding of facts 
which through the centuries has been 
developed as the best means of which 
men know for finding the truth. If 
that can be done in the name of the 
commerce clause of the Cofistitution, if 
that can be done in the nyme of ficti- 
tious privileges and immunities, the 
time will come when some of us will be 
put in the electric chair or in the gas 
chamber or under the noose without the 
benefit of a trial by jury, but simply by 
order of a judge. 

So, Mr. President, we stand here in a 
grave situation. There are persons who 
regret that this measure has come up at 
a time when so many important matters 
are in the minds and hearts of the Amer- 
ican people and when distress and con- 
fusion confront the Nation. I am here 
to say that resistance to this proposal 
is as important a matter as any which 
has been presented to this country since 
the day when, with broken hearts, we 
called our boys to arms. 

Mr. President, I could say considerably 
more, but I think I shall conclude with 
just one further word. I have been here 
15 years now, the coming March. I have 
seen the process of naticnalization going, 
going, going, like the vortex of a hurri- 
cane. We have nationalized agricul- 
ture, we have nationalized labor, we have 
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nationalized industry, we have national- 
ized here, we have nationalized there. 
The power is here; but there seems to be 
no help here, no capacity to stem these 
trends. I heard President Hoover pro- 
test against the tendencies toward na- 
tionalization. I heard him say to the 
newspapermen. of America that it was 
wrong, that it was a mistake; and then 
he said to them, “Gentlemen of the press, 
if you know how to stop it, kindly let 
me know.” 

Then came on that horrible whirlwind, 
to change utterly the character of the 
country, striking down the rights of the 
States, uprooting the powers and privi- 
leges of the people. 

Still we go on, and now we come to 
this, one further step. I have resisted 
most of the process, Mr. President, and 
I am glad I have. I have no apologies 
to make, and I shall continue to resist. 
I do not believe a government which 
goes that way can go much farther. 
I do not believe a people who go that 
way can go much farther. We are now 
in a period very much like the one which 
followed the French Revolution and the 
Napoleonic Wars: Confusion every- 
where, a want of a sense of direction, a 
want of order. In Europe at that time 
there appeared Metternich, the states- 
man, the Prime Minister of Austria, and 
the political conqueror of Napoleon. He 
became the coachman of Europe. All 
the nations rode in his coach. Mr. 
President, what do you think was his 
motto? What was the guiding principle 
of his life? Read his life. Metternich 
was guided by one principle. He said in 
effect: “Nationalism means Jacobinism 
and Jacobinism means chaos.” Nation- 
alism means extremism. The greatest 
extremist is oftentimes the most popular 
candidate. Let him beware. Let him 
follow the Jacobin school of the extrem- 
ists and he will be led into hopeless 
chaos. 

Even Metternich resisted until 1749 
and then fled for his safety to the Brit- 
ish Isles. All Europe flared up. The 
German Empire rose. Von Moltke and 
Bismarck rose. France flared up. Later 
she fell in ashes, just as she has fallen 
since. Those nations never got any- 
where, and we shall not get anywhere 
now until there shall be reestablished 
the great principles of individual human 
rights, local self-government, and the 
powers of the American States to attend 
to the needs of their people. We are now 
in the Jacobin period, and unless we take 
great heed we will be in the chaos period 
tomorrow. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I won- 
der if I may inquire as to the plans of 
those in charge with respect to a recess 
or an adjournment. I should like to 
know whether it is proposed that we 
continue into the night. We have heard 
many conflicting statements, including 
extreme threats and maledictions. I did 
not know. just what the program was, 
and I wanted to be given some idea as 
to how long it is expected that we shall 
continue, whether we are to hold a ses- 
sion tonight and whether cots have been 
rolled in as one Senator has suggested. 
If it is proposed that we carry on, I wish 
to suggest the absence of a quorum. I 
dc not wish to discommode my brethren 
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who are in their offices, or performing 
work elsewhere, but if we are to continue 
until a late hour I shall suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. I have received no 
information except what I have heard 
from the Senator from Maine in an in- 
formal conference. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I wish to say to the 
Senator from Georgia that this after- 
noon has been the first time that we have 
heard a discussion of the merits of the 
bill. I wish to congratulate the Senator 
from North Carolina (Mr. Bamegy], if 
the Senator from Georgia will allow me 
to do so, for explaining his views with 
regard to the merits of the bill. It is my 
understanding that the Senator from 
Georgia would like to discuss the merits 
of the bill, and inasmuch as the merits 
should be discussed I think it is only 
proper that we should proceed and hear 
the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator withhold his suggestion? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I withhold my sug- 
gestion of the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. WHITE. I am not one of those 
who have the immediate or direct re- 
sponsibility of handling this legislation 
during the course of the day. However, 
I believe that I am justified in saying 
that the members of the minority in the 
Senate are strongly of the hope that the 
debate may continue at greater length 
than it has gone so far. I hope that 
today, or at least tomorrow, the debate 
may be continued until 6 o’clock in the 
afternoon. That should give us an op- 
portunity, through the clarification 
which may be made, and the discussion 
which will be had of the bill, to better 
determine what the procedure shall be 
and what the length of the discussion 
should appropriately be. During that 
time we should hear a somewhat detailed 
exposition or explanation of the various 
provisions of the bill. There are ques- 
tions with respect to the bill which I 
should like to ask and, if the Senator 
from Georgia or some other Senator on 
the majority side proceeds with the dis- 
cussion I might desire to ask him some 
of those questions. I feel that we should 
not close the Senate sessions at 5 o’clock 
in the afternoon when there is so much 
public interest being shown, and so much 
interest in the Senate itself in regard to 
the proposed legislation. From 12 noon 
to 6 o’clock in the afternoon is not a day 
of undue hardship. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I am 
always glad to do whatever I can to coop- 
erate with the distinguished Senator 
from Maine in carrying on the business 
of this body. It is customary at a time 
such as this that some announcement be 
made on the floor of the Senate with re- 
spect to the length of time that the Sen- 
ate will be expected to remain in session. 
It is now approximately 5 o’clock in the 
afternoon, which is a time when the 
Senate ordinarily and customarily ad- 
journs. We have heard a great deal of 
talk about a filibuster being in progress 
with regard to a bill which has been be- 
fore the Senate for only 3 days. 
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I was very much intrigued by the tech- 
nigue which was employed to depreciate 
the efforts which are being made by 
those of us who are resisting the bill, 
An attempt has been made to inflame 
the minds of the American oeople to the 
extent that they will close their ears 
to the very substantial objecticns which 
we think lie against this bill. On 
Thursday last the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. CHAavEz] made a motion to 
take up the bill. I shall not complain 
of the manner in which the motion was 
made. The majority leader and the 
minority leader both suggested that it 
was in keeping with custom and tradi- 
tion, as well as a proper respect to he 
shown to the President of the United 
States, to defer consideration of any 
pending measure until after his message 
was received and read. The Senator 
from New Mexico was within his rights 
in making the motion which he made, 
although many of us who oppose the bill 
had an understanding that the motion 
would not be made. I may say frankly 
that the motion caught us flat-footed. 
For the first time in 13 years that I have 
been a Member of the Senate, I was 
downtown at a luncheon on a day when 
the Senate was in session. I certainly 
would not have been there had I had the 
slightest idea that any bill would be 
taken up. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. There is no particular 
reason for any Senator to complain of 
being taken flat-footed, because nothing 
of the kind was intended. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Very well. Whatever 
was intended, or whatever happened, 
under the rules we are back in the same 
position which we were in before the 
Senator made his motion, so we have not 
lost in any way. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. The Senator is correct. 
No one is complaining to him. I was 
glad that the Senator from North Caro- 
lina this afternoon discussed the bill on 
its merits. He might be correct. The 
proponents of the bill do not contend 
that they are infallible. We have our 
views. The Senator from North Carolina 
may be correct in his views. So long as 
the bill shall be debated there will be no 
intention of deterring any Senator from 
expressing his views. Before the Senate 
reconvened I personally told the Senator 
from Mississippi of my intentions. He 
asked, “Senator, do you intend to bring 
up the bill?” I said, “Yes.” 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, we all 
knew the bill would be brought up, but 
we did not think it would be brought up 
until after the President’s message was 
read. Iam not complaining about that. 
I was discussing the technique which was 
employed to prejudice the people of this 
country against those who are opposed 
to what they believe is a vicious proposal 
eventually to nationalize all the business, 
industry, and agriculture of this Nation. 
The Senator from New Mexico held the 
floor for most of one efternoon. He 
talked in support of his bill much longer 
than anyone else, and tl_n he went on 
the radio in the evening and said that 
a terrible filibuster was being conducted 
against the bill, and that it was neces- 
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sary to see that the rights of the majority 
were not obstructed by the minority. He 
referred to “these Southern Democrats,” 
I do not know that he used that exact 
expression, but he used it in his con- 
ference with commentators, and the air- 
ways were full of it. 

My good friend from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse], with fine timing dusted off the 
ancient idea of a continuous session when 
the bill had not been before the Senate 
for two regular sessions, and rushed in 
with a statement v-hi-h went out through 
all the airways and through all the press, 
suggesting that we wheel a great many 
cots into the rooms around the Senate, 
and hold the Senate in continuous ses- 
sion for 24 hours a day in order to stop 
all this terrible obstructionism which was 
being displayed against the bill. The 
bill had not been before the Senate for 
as long a time as the Senator from Ore- 
gon talked about the “soft lambs,” or 
whatever it was, last fall. 

Mr. BANKHES™~. Mr. Presiden’, will 
the Senato. yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Did any of those 
who proclaimed so loudly and so quickly 
get the headlines in the newspapers? 

Mr. PUSSELL. The Senator can well 
draw that conclusion. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Georgia yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. If we are to dis- 
cuss this measure, if that is the purpose, 
and that is what its sponsors desire, we 
are not going to discuss it very long in 
the absence of a quorum, so long as I 
am on this floor. I am not going to re- 
main here and listen to a discussion and 
let others stay away, and if we are to 
have these long sessions, there are going 
to be about 49 of us present, so long as 
I am in a position to make a point of 
order that there is not a quorum 
present. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, as I 
was saying, I think the position of the 
Senator from Oregon was particularly 
unkind toward us, because if someone 
had asked me—and I stay around the 
Senate pretty regularly—to say what 
Senators had made more speeches and 
had talked more words into the ConcrEs- 
SIONAL REcorD than any other Senator 
during the first session of this Congress, 
I would have said that the distinction 
should be awarded to the Senator from 
Oregon. Perhaps the Senator from 
North Dakota (Mr. Lancer] was a little 
ahead of him, but certainly one of the 
two would have earned that distinction. 
I heard the Senator from Oregon pro- 
claim most eloquently about the right of 
free speech, One day a Senator became 
a little irritated because the “soft-lamb” 
discussion was taking up time which he 
thought should have been devoted to 
considering legislation, and I was much 
impressed with the histrionic ability and 
the fervid eloquence with which the 
Senator from Oregon insisted upon his 
right of full discussion. 

Now, with one speech made on the 
bill, and the bill before the Senate for 
2 days under this unusual technique, 
there is an effort to prevent a full expo- 
Sion or explanation to the American 
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people of the defects in the proposal. 
The proponents of the measure filled the 
newspapers with the statement and got 
all the left-wing radio commentators 
saying that a filibuste: had developed. 

Mr. President, it is nothing unusual in 
the Senate to discuss important legisla- 
tion for as much as 1 week. This is the 
first time to my knowledge since I have 
been a Member of this body that a fili- 
buster has been proclaimed before a bill 
was not on the floor of the Senate. This 
is the first time there was a suggestion 
that we start having more lengthy ses- 
sions that ordinary when a bill has not 
even been explained in any detail by 
those who are supporting it. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. In just a moment. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. For just one question. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. If the Senator from 
Georgia wants the Senate to recess at any 
particular time this afternoon, let that 
be known. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I was suggesting that 
the idea of holding the Senate here until 
6 o’clock, when the bill has just come 
before the Senate, is merely a part of 
the purpose to try to influence the Amer- 
ican people into thinking that ail the 
opposition is by just “a lot of those in- 
fernal southern Democrats,” when no one 
has even undertaken to explain the bill 
in detail, in all its provisions, even the 
supporters of it. 

I resent this insidious campaign. I 
can take my part of the abuse and my 
colleagues who are associated with me 
in this fight can take theirs, but I say it 
is a bit unfair to start a shadow filibuster 
when the only time taken on the bill has 
been used by the proponents of the pro- 
posed legislation. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I believe that my good 
friend on my right has been quoted in the 
papers as saying that he would take 30 
days “at one crack,” and that he was 
going to have two cracks at it. 

Mr. RUSSELL. That came out after 
the Senator had proclaimed the filibus- 
ter over the airways, after he had finished 
speaking on the bill and went to a radio 
studio and said there was a filibuster on 
his bill. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I repeat, even though I 
do not agree with him, I compliment 
the Senator from North Carolina, be- 
cause he discussed the bill itself. I am 
sure the Senator from Georgia never 
acts here with the idea of interfering with 
the Senate, but tries to give his opinion 
as to what he thinks about proposed leg- 
islation. I am sure that the Senator 
from Georgia should have all the time 
necessary, ample time, and reasonable 
hours, and he will have, so far as I am 
concerned. But I do have a little respect 
for propriety. I was hoping I would get 
our leader on the floor today so that I 
could discuss with him what we should 
do. But it happens that on account of 
unavoidable reasons the leader is not 
present, so we are asking and I think it 
would be proper, as suggested by the 
Senator from Maine—that we proceed. 
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If the Senator now desires, so far as I 
am concerned I should not interpose an 
objection to recessing. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I wish 
to make it clear that those who are op- 
posing the bill are not in the least im- 
pressed or intimidated by the threat of 
permanent sessions. We will be here. 

I wish to say further, Mr. President, 
that those who are saying that we should 
take up the bill at this critical time be- 
cause there is nothing else that can be 
brought before the Senate, that there is 
no other proposed legislation, might tell 
that to the uninformed, but they do not 
fool Senators with that kind of talk. 

Mr. BALL and Mr. MAYBANK ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Georgia yield, and, if 
so, to whom? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I shall yield in a mo- 
ment. There is not a Member of this 
body who does not know in his own heart 
that the very pendency of this measure 
here has already gravely impaired the 
functioning of the committees of this 
body, where all legislation must first see 
the light. There is not a Member of 
the Senate who does not know that if 
we start meeting at 11 o’clock—and we 
who are opposing the bill will be here, if 
the majority says so—it will absolutely 
paralyze the functioning of the commit- 
tees. If Senators carry out the threat 
of holding continuous sessions, we will 
be here, but there is not a Member of 
this body who does not know that if the 
Senate is kept in session for 60 hours, 
it will be incapacitated for intelligent 
legislation for weeks, if not for months. 

Those who brought this bill u,. knew 
it was going to provoke a fight when it 
was brought up. There is not a man in 
the Senate, or among the members of 
the press, or among the radio commen- 
tators, who did not know the bill was 
going to provoke a long and bitter fight. 
We did not think this was the time for 
this bill to come up. We deplore it com- 
ing up now. But we are ready to meet 
it. Senators can wheel in their cots. 
There are some of us who know our 
rights on the floor of the Senate, and 
when they wheel in their cots, we will 
wheel in ours. Ours may not be ac- 
companied by a string of newspaper re- 
porters, there may not be as many flash- 
light bulbs that will pop when we wheel 
in ours as when they wheel in theirs, but 
we know our rights, and we are pre- 
pared to assert them and we will sleep 
with clear consciences. 

I say the effort to put those who are 
opposing the bill, even before the bill had 
been explained to the Senate, in the posi- 
tion of conducting a filibuster was mere- 
ly to prejudice our cause in the minds of 
the American people, and it could not 
have been designed for any other pur- 

ose. 

I now yield to the Senator from Minne- 
sota. 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, so far as I 
am concerned, if Senate bill 101, which 
is now the unfinished business, had 
really been discussed on Friday as it 
is being discussed today there would 
have been no implication on my part that 
a filibuster was developing. Certainly I 
think a week of discussion, perhaps 2 
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weeks, on a bill of this kind is not too 
long, but I remind the Senator from 
Georgia that on Friday the unusual pro- 
cedure of insistence on the reading of 
the Journal of the preceding day was re- 
sorted to, and that is now the pending 
business before the Senate; Senate bill 
101 is not. Of course, the Senator is 
aware of the fact that the cloture rule 
of the Senate is defective in that it does 
not apply to the present unfinished busi- 
ness, but I think it perfectly obvious what 
the purpose is. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator can 
Graw any conclusion he wishes to draw, 
but we had a perfect right to protect 
ourselves, the bill having been made the 
unfinished business, whether it was 
through a misunderstanding or through 
dereliction on our part, and we were de- 
nied our right to debate the motion to 
proceed with the bill by having the mo- 
tion made during the morning hour, 
when it was not debatable. We could 
have protected ourselves in that matter 
if we had known the bill was going to be 
taken up, but inasmuch as we did not we 
sought to recapture the parliamentary 
advantage we had lost. There is nothing 
new in having the Journal read to recap- 
ture a parliamentary advantage. I did 
the same thing on another occasion, 
when there was another bill pending be- 
fore the Senate. 

So far as I am concerned, I propose 
to discuss the bill as long as I choose and 
make any statements which I think are 
relevant to the present situation, such 
as the pressure campaign that is being 
waged to try to secure the enactment of 
the bill, featured by the multitude of 
threats and maledictions which have 
been hurled even before the bill has been 
explained to the American people. But 
certainly we would have been foolish 
when we had an opportunity to recapture 
our parliamentary advantage if we had 
not done so. AsI stated a few minutes 
ago, some of us know our rights on this 
floor, and we propose to assert them. 
O, Mr. President, there is not a rule of 
the Senate that is drawn in view of help- 
ing the majority cram legislation down 
the throat of the minority—there is not 
one. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I wanted to ask the 
distinguished Senator from Georgia if 
he did not also believe that we, perhaps 
in the minority temporarily, realize and 
appreciate the status of the minorities 
in this country, and in view of the fact 
that perhaps we might be the minority 
in connection with this bill, that if we 
should succeed in recapturing anything 
which the minorities should recapture, 
we would have done so in the interest 
of the minorities of this country? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, of 
course, the Senator from South Carolina 
knows that if there is anyone in this 
body who is in a position to sympathize 
with any poor, maligned, and abused 
minority anywhere, it is one of those who 
bears the label of a southern Democrat. 
We are charged with responsibility for 
everything that anyone dislikes because 
we represent a pattern of the country 
that does not appeal altogether to some 


of those from other sections. Mr. Pres- 
ident, anyone who reads newspaper 
articles which are in any wise critical 
of the Senate will note that usually the 
writer winds up by placing the blame on 
the southern Democrats. We are accus- 
tomed to that and we are perfectly will- 
ing to bear it. Writers may use it as a 
calumny, but I accept it as a badge of 
honor, so far as I am concerned. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes; I am glad to 
yield to the Senator from Maine. 

Mr. WHITE. I should like to say a 
word in response to what the Senator 
from Georgia has just said about south- 
ern Democrats. I want it to be known, 
so far as I am concerned, that I have 
only respect for Members of the Senate 
from what we call the Southern States. 
They are gentlemen; they are men of 
ability; they are men of character; and 
I am proud to be associated with them 
in this body. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, that is 
indeed balm to our wounded feelings in 
this most recent canfpaign which has 
gone out over the air and through the 
press. Coming from the distinguished 
Senator from Maine it will probably be 
a complete panacea for our hurts, and 
it will probably determine our course of 
action tomorrow. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, there 
has been some restlessness because of a 
suggestion that there was a filibuster 
under way and a somewhat sharp denial 
of the fact. Mr. President, there can be 
no denial of the fact that a filibuster is 
impending and that a filibuster has been 
threatened over and over again. We 
have the record with respect to the 
Journal, called attention to by the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota [Mr. Batt]. That 
was a part of a filibuster. And when 
Senators try to say it was not, they are 
undertaking to fool the country, and 
worse still, they are undertaking to fool 
themselves. 

Another Senator, on the other side of 
the aisle, at whom I am now looking, 
but whom I do not now call by name, 
has spoken of the speeches he is to make, 
and he has indicated that his first speech 
is to be for 30 days’ time. Other Sena- 
tors have indicated that they propose to 
talk against this proposed legislation as 
long as they are able to stand on their 
feet and give utterance to words, if not 
to thoughts. In the face of that situa- 
tion, I do not think anybody can deny 
that a filibuster is in process, that a fili- 
buster is in purpose. 

Now may I offer a little gratuitous and 
unsought advice. I happen to be one of 
those, Mr. President, who, as I am now 
advised, shall vote against this bill if it 
comes before the Senate for passage. 
After all, the key to this whole situation 
is whether there are sufficient votes in 
this body to order a cloture or whether 
there are not sufficient votes to do that. 
I think the sooner that question is deter- 
mined, the sooner we arrive at a conclu- 
sion as to whether the Senate of the 
United States is to invoke a cloture 
against itself, the better it is for all 
concerned. I think we will stand better 
before the country when we have deter- 
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mined that question. And if it appears 
that there is not a sufficient number to 
invoke cloture, then I assume that this 
proposed legislation will disappear from 
the calendar and be removed from our 
consideration. If, on the other hand, 
there are votes in sufficient number to 
invoke cloture, then the only recourse is 
the passage of the legislation or con- 
tinued and indefinite talk. 

If I had my own way about this situa- 
tion, and I say this in good spirit and in 
good faith to those who feel strongly 
against the pending bill—if I had the 
responsibility of decision which is theirs, 
I would welcome an early vote, because I 
say that if they have the votes to pre- 
vent cloture, they can stop this legisla- 
tion, and if they do not have the votes 
to prevent cloture, then the legislation is 
ultimately going to pass, and it is better 
for all concerned, in my opinion, that a 
decision is reached and the matter dis- 
posed of. The country will approve of 
it, and I think the Senate of the United 
States will think more of itself. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the advice of the Senator from 
Maine. Of course, I am not at all sur- 
prised that the Senator states that he 
will vote against this proposed legisla- 
tion. I have known and followed the 
Senator and have been one of his admir- 
ers since the first day I became a Mem- 
ber of this body. There is not a sounder 
legislator here. The Senator from 
Maine would not fall in the category 
of some of those supporting the bill who 
work both sides of the street, who seem 
to think that thereby they will get the 
Republicans into power. 

I have here, and I intend to use it 
before I conclude, a little statement is- 
sued by one of the extreme left-wing 
aggregations. They are sending out 
instructions to their people. They say, 
“Here are the instructions to be given 
to the voter.” They say, “Go to your 
Congressman.” They say, “If he is a 
Republican tell him that he is bound by 
his party platform to vote for the FEPC 
bill. If he is a Democrat tell him that 
the Democrats will lose the next Con- 
gress if they lose the Negro vote, and 
therefore that he will have to support 
the measure.” 

Of course, I think those people do not 
evidence a very exalted idea of the in- 
telligence of the Republican Party to 
say that simply because they came out 
in their platform for a Fair Employment 
Practice Committee, the Republicans 
have got to accept this misnamed fair 
employment bill. Certainly if the Re- 
publicans vote for this bill in its pres- 
ent form they will sell their birthright 
for a mess of state socialism and per- 
haps a few votes. The Republican Party 
should have the wisdom and courage to 
assert the right to say the kind of fair 
employment practice committee they are 
willing to support. 

Some call this bill a fair employment 
bill. That is the worst misnomer in all 
history. If a bottle of strychnine were 
to be labeled as a “cure for any ailment” 
it would be just as sensible as to call this 
a fair employment practice bill. Repub- 
lican Senators will do well to consider 
it and to see how it jibes with the other 
planks in their platform. 
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Mr. President, I am intending to speak 
on this bill. I have done some little work 
on this bill, not by way of having written 
a speech about it, but in attempting to 
study and analyze it. I have never found 
as many defects in one bill and have 
never seen so much avaricious grasping, 
and seeking for power in any one com- 
mission as is sought in this bill. I think 
I can convince almost any Member of the 
Senate of that fact. But I do not want 
to undertake to make that speech this 
afternoon. We have had a long and hard 
day. I wonder now if Senators are going 
to charge the President of the United 
States with being a southern Democrat 
for sending in such a lengthy. message 
at this time. I am sure he would have 
been aceused if he had not specifically 
and in terms stated that he was for some 
kind of fair employment practice com- 
mission. 

Mr. President, the bill has been dis- 
cussed by the Senator from North Caro- 
lina (Mr. Battey]. I do not believe that 
we should be required to continue in ses- 
sion this evening. I do not believe that I 
should be forced to begin a speech to- 
night, and take it up again tomorrow. I 
do not like to do that, and no other 
Member of the Senate likes to doit. We 
can protect ourselves by parliamentary 
devices; but what is the need for calling 
for a quorum of the Senate at this time? 
It would be 6 o’clock before we could as- 
semble 49 Senators in the Chamber. I 
appeal, even to those who wish to cram 
this measure down our throats in a legis- 
ative lynching, without any hearing, and 
without an opportunity to point out to 
the country the infirmities of the bill. I 
appeal to them to show enough fairness 
to let us suspend at this time until to- 
morrow. I do not wish to be compelled 
to resort to all the parliamentary de- 
vices which I could use to bring Senators 
into the Chamber. It may be much later 
than 7 o’clock before any speech is made. 
I do not wish to resort to such parlia- 
mentary tactics. I appeal to the Senator 
from New Mexico (Mr. CHAvEz] and the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. Wurrte] to let 
us take a recess at this time. We were 
not put on notice that the Senate was 
expected to remain in session until 6 
o'clock. 

The bill will be discussed. I may say 
to my friend from Maine that I have 
not denied that there will be a filibuster 
against the bill. So far as I am con- 
cerned, if my colleagues will stand with 
me there will never be a vote on cloture 
unless we know beyond peradventure 
that the motion for cloture will be de- 
feated. We shall require every assur- 
ance of it. I believe that the bill is so 
iniquitous that we are thoroughly 
justified. 

As I stated a few minutes ago, before 
I was interrupted, the rules of the Senate 
were not designed to help the majority 
of Senators. They were designed to pro- 
tect the rights of the minority. Those 
eiants of yesteryear who wrote the rules 
knew that there would be times when 
pressure groups would exert their influ- 
ence upon Senators. They knew that 
there would be times when the unwary 
would fall into commitments, when the 
“morous would be intimidated by pres- 
sure groups, They wrote the rules so 


that a minority, which was so convinced 
of the righteousness of its cause that it 
was willing to take any form of abuse, 
might block a bill. I defy any Member 
of the Senate to go back through the 
pages of the history of this body and 
point to one piece of legislation ever 
defeated by a filibuster which was really 
material to the welfare, happiness, and 
prosperity, of the people of the United 
States. When the majority is absolutely 
right, the rules suffice. When the ma- 
jority is wrong, the rules protect the 
minority in demonstrating that fact. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Prior to the time when 
the Senator from Georgia made his last 
statement, to the effect that so far as he 
Was concerned we would never have an 
opportunity to vote on cloture—— 

Mr. RUSSELL. I said until we knew 
something about what the vote would be. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Prior to the time when 
the Senator made that statement, it was 
my intention to plead with the Senator 
from Maine; but so long as that is the 
position of the Senator from Georgia 
and other Senators, we might as well 


Mr. RUSSELL. Very well. 

Mr. President, I move that the Senate 
take a recess until 12 o’clock noon to- 
morrow. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. RUSSELL. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 


the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Austin Gossett McKellar 
Ball Guffey Maybank 
Bankhead Hart Millikin 
Bilbo Hawkes Morse 
Briggs Hayden Murdock 
Byrd Hickenlooper Radcliffe 
Chavez Hill Russell 
Cordon Hoey Taft 
Ferguson Huffman Wiley 
Gerry La Follette McClellan 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Thirty 
Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum is not present. The 
clerk will call the names of the absent 
Senators. 

The Chief Clerk called the names of 
the absent Senators; and Mr. Caprrr, Mr. 
DONNELL, Mr. Gurney, Mr. Hatcu, Mr. 
LANGER, Mr. McCarran, Mr. McFar.anp, 
Mr. McManon, Mr. MeEap, Mr. SatTon- 
STALL, Mr. STANFILL, Mr. Toney, Mr. Typ- 
InNGs, and Mr. WuITE answered to their 
names when called. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Forty- 
four Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum is not present. 

Mr. BALL. I move that the Sergeant 
at Arms be directed to request the at- 
tendance of absent Senators. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection—— 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, may 
the motion of the Senator from Minne- 
sota be stated again? 

Mr. BALL. I have moved that the 
Sergeant at Arms be directed to request 
the attendance of absent Senators. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
motion is not debatable. 
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Mr. RUSSELL. Therefore the Senate 
can send out at this hour of the evening 
and can inconvenience Members of the 
Senate without even considering the 
matter? If that is the case, very well. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. Ama- 
jority of the Senators present can enter 
such an order. 

Mr. RUSSELL. On that motion I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sena- 
tor from Virginia |[Mr. Gtass] is absent 
because of illness. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. An- 
DREWS], the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
BarRKieyY], the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
CARVILLE], the Senator from California 
{Mr. Downey], the Senator from Ar- 
kansas (Mr. Futpricut], the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Grorcr], the Senators 
from Rhode Island (Mr. Gerry and Mr. 
GREEN], the Senator from West Virginia 
(Mr. Kricore], the Senators from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Macnuson and Mr. Mir- 
CHELL], the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
O’DantIEL], the Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. O’Manoney], the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Overton], the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. Taytor], the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. THomas], the Sen- 
ator from Utah (Mr. Tuomas], the Sena- 
tor from New York (Mr. Wacner], the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
WatsH], and the Senator from Montana 
{Mr. WHEELER] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. Con- 
NALLY] is absent on official business as 
a representative of the United States at- 
tending the first session of the General 
Assembly of the United Nations, now be- 
ing held in London. 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
TUNNELL] is absent on official business 
as a member of the Meac committee. 

Mr. WHITE. The Senator from Mich- 
igan (Mr. VANDENBERG] is absent on of- 
ficial business as a representative of the 
United States attending the first session 
of the Generel Assembly of the United 
Nations now being held in London. 

The Senator from- California [Mr. 
KNOWLAND] is absent on official business 
as a member of the Mead committee. 

The Senator from Wyoming I[Mr. 
ROBERTSON] is absent on business. 

The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Moore] is unavoidably absent. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
AIKEN], the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
BrEWSTER], the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. CapeHart], and the Senator from 
New Jersey (Mr. SMITH] are necessarily 
absent. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
{[Mr. Bripces], the Senator from Dela- 
ware (Mr. Buck], the Senator from 
South Dakota (Mr. BusHFIELD], and the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. Rep] are 
detained on official business. 


The Senator from Connecticut {Mr 
Eart]), the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Wuerry], the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. SurpsteaD], and the Senator from 


Iowa (Mr. Witson] are detained on of- 
ficial business. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Brioces] has a general pair with 
the Senator from Utah (Mr. Tuomas]. 
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The Senator from Kansas [Mr. REEp] 
has a general pair with the Senator from 
New York [Mr. WAGNER]. 

The result was announced—yeas 35, 
nays 22, as follows: 


YEAS—35 
Austin Gurney Mutray 
Ball Hawkes Myers 
Briggs Hickenlooper Pepper 
Brooks Huffman Radcliffe 
Butler Johnson, Colo. Saltonstall 
Capper La Follette Stanfill 
Chavez Langer Taft 
Cordon Lucas Tobey 
Donnell McMahon White 
Ferguson Mead Willis 
Gossett Morse Young 
Guffey Murdock 

NAYS—22 
Bailey Hill Millikin 
Bankhead Hoey Revercomb 
Bilbo Johnston, S.C. Russell 
Byrd McCarran Stewart 
Eastland McClellan Tydings 
Ellender McFariand Wiley 
Hatch McKellar 
Hayden Maybank 

NOT VOTING—39 

Aiken Gerry Robertson 
Andrews Glass Shipstead 
Barkley Green Smith 
Brewster Hart Taylor 
Bridges Kilgore Thomas, Okla. 
Buck Knowland Themas, Utah 
Bushfield Magnuson Tunnell 
Capehart Mitchell Vandenberg 
Carville Moore Wagner 
Connally O’Daniel Walsh 
Downey O’Mahoney Wheeler 
Fulbright Overton Wherry 
George Reed Wilson 


So Mr. BAtu’s motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
motion of the Senator from Minnesota 
is agreed to; but the presence of a quorum 
having been developed on the yea-and- 
nay vote, the question recurs on the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Georgia that 
the Senate take a recess until 12 o’clock 
noon tomorrow. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I do 
not wish to suggest that we have the yeas 
and nays on the question. I ask the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. CHAVEZ] 
to make a motion for a recess. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I wish 
to do so, but I want to be agreeable with 
what the majority has now decided. I 
inquire of the minority leader the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Maine [Mr. 
Wu1tt] if it will be agreeable to him for 
the Senate now to take a recess. It is 
almost a quarter to 6 o’clock. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, so far as 
Tam concerned—it is now within 15 min- 
utes of 6 o’clock—I shall interpose no 
objection. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate take a recess until 12 
o’clock noon tomorrow. 

Mr. WHITE. I should like to say that 
tomorrow I shall renew my efforts to 
continue the Senate in session until 6 
o’clock in the afternoon. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I can 
assure the Senator from Maine that on 
tomorrow I shall not resort to anz device 
such as that of roll calls, other than the 
norma! quorum call at the conclusion of 
my speech. 

RECESS 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President. I move 
that the Senate take a recess until 12 
o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o’clock and 46 minutes p. m.) the Senate 


took a recess until tomorrow, Tuesday, 
January 22, 1946, at 12 o’clock meridian, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monpay, JANUARY 21, 1946 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon, and 
was called to order by the Speaker pro 
tempore, Mr. McCormack. 


The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera. 


Montgomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Most Holy Father of all mankind 
whose footprints are in all creation and 
whose spirit is in the hearts of Thy chil- 
dren, speak to us today in the sacred 
silences of our thoughts. In this hour, 
when our deeds should sound aloud the 
note of progress, O clear our judgments, 
reveal unto us our whole duty, and 
charge us fearlessly to follow the truth. 

As our fellow citizens have trusted us 
and ventured the destiny of our land 
in our hands, may we not fail them. 
Therefore, seeing we are compassed 
about with so great a cloud of witnesses, 
let us lay aside every weight and the sin 
that doth so easily beset us, and prove 
to the world that we are, indeed, a land 
of the free and the home of the brave. 
So manifest Thyself in all our decisions 
that we may never be drawn aside from 
the path of loyalty to our people. In 
the fear of the Lord, may our conscience 
and devotion to our Republic transform 
every purpose. Forgive what we have 
been, help us to amend what we are, and 
in Thy spirit direct what we shall be, that 
Thou mayest come into the full glory of 
Thy creation, in ussand all.men, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of Fri- 
day, January 18, 1946, was read and 
approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Miller, one of 
his secretaries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Frazier, its legislative clerk, announced 
that the Senate had adopted the follow- 
ing resolution (S. Res. 217): 


Resolved, That the Senate has heard with 
profound sorrow the announcement of the 
death of Hon. JoserH W. ERVIN, late a Rep- 
resentative from the State of North Carolina. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate 
these resolutions to the House of Representa- 
tives and transmit a.copy thereof to the fam- 
ily of the deceased. 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respect 
to the memory of the deceased the, Senate 
do now take a recess until 12 o’clock noon on 
Monday next. 


THE STEEL STRIKE 

Mr. KELLY of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection, 


JANUARY 2] 


(Mr. Ketty of Illinois addressed the 
House, His remarks appear in the 
Appendix. ] 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES ON THE STATE op 
THE UNION AND TRANSMITTING THE 
BUDGET 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid before 
the House the message of the President 
on the state of the Union and transmit- 
ting the Budget. 

(For message, see p. 136 of the proceed. 
ings of the Senate of this date.) 

Mr. RICH (interrupting the reading of 
the message). Mr. Speaker, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk read a message from the President 
of the United States, and the Chair feels 
that an inquiry at this time should not be 
entertained. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I think it is 
wise that the membership of the House 
hear the President’s message, and I make 
a point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Evi- 
dently a quorum is not present. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 3] 

Allen, La Fisher Monroney 
Angell Fogarty Morrison 
Baldwin, Md Pulton Murray, Tenn. 
Barrett, Pa Gallagher Norton 
Barrett, Wyo. Gamble O’Konski 
Bates, Gerlach O’Toole 
Beall Gibson Outland 
Beckworth Gorski Pfeifer 
Bender Graham Philbin 
Bennet,N.Y. Granahan Plumley 
Bloom Grant, Ala, Poage 
Bolton Gross Powell 
Bradley, Pa. Hall, Quinn, N. Y. 
Brehm Leonard W. Rabin 
Brumbaugh Hand Rayfiel 
Buckley Hart Reed, Ill 
Bunker Healy Reed, N. Y 
Byrne, N. Y. Hébert Rivers 
Byrnes, Wis. Herter Rizley 
Campbell Izac Roe, N. Y. 
Canfield Jensen Rooney 
Cannon, Fla. Johnson, Ill. Russell 
Cannon, Mo. Johnson, Scrivner 
Celler Lyndon B. Simpson, Pa 
Chapman Judd Snyder 
Clippinger Keogh Somers, N. Y 
Coffee King Stigler 
Colmer Kinzer Sumner, Il 
Cooley Kunkel Sundstrom 
Corbett Lane Taylor 
Curley Larcade Thomas, N. J 
Dawson Latham Tibbott 
Delaney, Lemke Torrens 

James J. Luce ‘Traynor 
Delaney, Lynch Wasielewski 

John J. McGehee Weichel 
Dingell McGlinchey Wel 
Douglas, Calif. Maloney West 
Douglas, Il. Marcantonio White 
Durham Martin,Iowa Whittington 
Elsaesser Mathews Wickersham 
Fellows Miller, Calif. Winter 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. On this 
roll call 303 Members have answered to 
their names; a quorum is present. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 

The Clerk resumed the reading of the 
President’s message. 

Mr. RICH (interrupting the reading of 
the President’s message). Mr. Speaker, 
I make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 
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ntly a quorum is not present. 
- SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I move 
a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 4] 

Allen, La. Fogarty O’Konski 
Anderson, Calif. Fulton eal 
Andrews, N. ¥. Gallagher O'Toole 
Angell Gamble Outland 
Baldwin, Md. Gardner Peterson, Ga. 
Barrett, Pa. Gearhart Pfeifer 
Barrett, Wyo. Gerlach Philbin 
Bates, Mass. Gibson Ploeser 
Beall Gorski Plumley 
Beckworth Graham 
Bender Granahan Powell 
Bennet,N.Y. Grant, Ind. Price, Ill 
Biemiller Gross Quinn, N. Y 
Bishop Hand Rabin 
Biackney Hare Reed, Il. 
Bland Hart Reed, N. Y. 
Bloom Hartley Resa 
Bolton Healy Rivers 
Boykin Hébert ey 
Bradley, Pa. Heffernan Robinson, Utah 
Brehm Herter Roe, N. Y. 
Brumbaugh Hess Rogers, N. Y 
Buckley Holifield Rooney 
Bulwinkle Jensen Rowan 
Bunker Johnson, Calif. Russell 
Burgin Johnson, Ml. Sasscer 
Byrnes, Wis. Johnson, Scrivner 
Canfie!d Lyndon B. Shafer 
Cannon, Fila. Kee Sheridan 
Case, 8. Dak. Keefe Short 
Chapman Keogh Simpson, Pa 
Clark Kerr Snyder 
Clason Kilday Somers, N. Y 
Clippinger King Sparkman 
Coffee Kinzer Stewart 
Colmer Kunkel Stockman 
Cooley LaFouette Sumners, Tex 
Corbett Lane Sundstrom 
Crawiord Larcade Taylor 
Crosser Latham Thomas, N. J 
Curley Lea Thomas, Tex 
Curtis Luce Thomason 
Davis Lynch Tibbott 
Dawson McGehee 
De Lacy McGlinchey Towe 
Delaney, MeMillan, S.C. Traynor 

James J. Maloney Voorhis, Calif. 
Dingell Marcantonio Weichel 
Douglas, Calif. Martin, Iowa Welch 
Douglas, Ill, Mathews West 
Drewry May White 
Durham Miller, Calif. Whitten 
Elsaesser Mills Wickersham 
Elston Monroney Wigglesworth 
Engle, Calif. Morrison Winstead 
Fellows Murphy Winter 
Fenton Murray,Tenn. Worley 
Fisher Norton 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Mc- 
Cormack). Two hundred and fifty-four 
Members have answered to their names, a 
quorum, 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
—— under the call were dispensed 
Witn. 

The Clerk concluded the reading of the 
President’s message. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the President’s message and the ac- 
companying report from the Director of 
War Mobilization and Reconversion be 
referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union and 
ordered to be printed, and so much of the 
President’s message as relates to the 
Budget be referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by the 
BE ntleman from Tennessee. 

The motion was agreed to. 


CONSENT CALENDAR. 


_Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the call of the 


Consent Calendar for today be dispensed 
with and that it may be in order to call 
the Consent Calendar tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas (at the re- 
quest of Mr. PRIEST) was given permis- 
sion to extend his remarks in the REcorD 
and include a resolution. 


PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Is the 
Chair willing to recognize Members at 
this time to extend their remarks in the 
REcoRD? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair will now recognize Members to 
submit requests to extend their remarks 
in the Rscorp and also to address the 
House for 1 minute. The Chair is glad 
the gentleman has made this inquiry. 


WAGES IN THE STEEL INDUSTRY 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the older 
Members of this Congress can vividly 
recall the words uttered by Judge Elbert 
Gary during the steel wage dispute im- 
mediately after World War I. Judge 
Gary, then president of the board of the 
United States Steel, stated in a speech 
at Gary, Ind., that steel could not be 
profitably produced unless labor worked 
12 hours per day and 7 days per week. 

On last Friday, Benjamin Fairless, 
today’s president of the United States 
Steel, was quoted in the press as saying 
“great financial harm will result to the 
industry if they are compelled to comply 
with President Truman’s compromise 
recommendation of an 18'2-cent-per- 
hour raise instead of a 15-cent increase.” 

Judge Gary was 100 percent wrong in 
his statement 25 years ago, and President 
Fairless and his associates are 100 per- 
cent wrong today. 

The Judge Gary economic philosophy 
was the general trend of thought held 
by big business toward labor at that time, 
and it was the policy that created the 
artificial bubble prosperity in the 1920’s 
and brought ebout our economic collapse 
in 1929. 

The Fairless statement should con- 
vince the American public that the 
barons of big steel have not learned or 
forgotten anything in 25 years. 

Ignoring the fact that the take-home 
pay of the average steel worker has been 
reduced from 25 to 35 percent and the 
cost of living increased over 40 percent, 
steel management has, for. several 
months, refused to bargain with the 
workers until called in by the President 
a week ago. In refusing the Govern- 
ment’s compromise, capital displayed an 
arrogant and unreasonable attitude to- 
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ward the only authority which it can 
call upon for protection in the future. 

President Truman has displayed out- 
standing statesmanship in his efforts to 
bring about an agreement and secure a 
living wage for the steel worker. 

Philip Murray has already earned the 
gratitude of all Americans for his untir- 
ing efforts through concessions and com- 
promises to prevent a walkout. 

Henry Kaiser, in accepting President 
Truman’s 184-cent compromise, placed 
the stamp of ridicule on the Fairless 
statement of last Friday. 

The responsibility for the present steel 
tie-up and all the involved sacrifice, 
misery, and idleness it will bring to mil- 
lions in and out of the steel industry, 
must be attributed to the indifference 
and unreasonable attitude of the officers 
and directors of steel management. 

If Edward Stettinius, former president 
of the board of the United States Steel, 
were at the corporation’s helm today, this 
wage question would have been adjusted 
weeks ago. I am today suggesting to 
President Truman that Mr. Stettinius, a 
progressive statesman and business ex- 
ecutive, be temporarily recalled from his 
duties in London to urge his former busi- 
ness associates to cooperate with our 
Government in this great emergency. 


FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION 


Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks and include 
a newspaper article. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker,-I was amazed to read a state- 
ment in the Washington Evening Star 
last Friday written by Constantine Brown 
to the effect that the Bureau of the 
Budget is now after the scalp of J. Edgar 
Hoover and seeks to replace him with a 
man by the name of George F. Schwarz- 
walder, who, according to Brown, is now 
engaged in reorganizing and streamlin- 
ing the intelligence services of the State, 
War, and Navy Departments. This man, 
I understand, is at present an analyst of 
the Budget Bureau, and it seems to me 
has about as few qualifications to assume 
such an important position as that held 
by Mr. Hoover as anyone I know. 

IT am not so sure that the Ethiopian in 
the wood pile in this case is not the pres- 
ent Assistant Director of the Budget Bu- 
reau, one Paul Appleby, former Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture under Henry 
Wallace, and just as pink as Wallace 
Appleby is the man who some years ago 
was quoted as having written that any 
employee of the Government has just as 
much right to belong to the Communist 
Party as he has to be a member of cither 
the Democratic or Republican Party. 

If President Truman is the kind of 
American I firmly believe him to be, he 
will immediately put an end to these re- 
peated efforts on the part of the Commu- 
nists, radicals, and left-wing politicians 
in this country to dispose of Mr. Hoover 
or to otherwise tamper with the unde- 
niable efficiency of Mr. J. Edgar Hoover 
and the FBI under him. 
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I hope every Member of this House will 
carefully read Constantine Brown’s ar- 
ticle, which I include herewith with my 
remarks. 

I shall ask unanimous consent that on 
Wednesday next, at the conclusion of the 
regular business and of previous special 
orders, I be permitted to address the 
House for 30 minutes on this subject. 


[From the Washington Evening Star of 
January 18, 1946] 


THIS CHANGING WORLD 
(By Constantine Brown) 


Reports that J. Rdgar Hoover, Director of 
the PBI, may be replaced some time this year 
by George F. Schwarzwalder, an official of the 
Budget Bureau, are being circulated in such 
responsible quarters that they can no longer 
be described as Washington rumors. 

In the official circles where the matter is 
being discussed, it is said that while Mr. 
Hoover has done an excellent job before and 
during the war, the time has come to bring 
a new man with “streamlined ideas” as head 
of the FBI. 

When Mr. Hoover took over this important 
agency 21 years ago he found an antiquated 
outfit which he has succeeded in building 
up until it now enjoys a world-wide reputa- 
tion. 

Mr. Schwarzwalder, who is said to be the 
favorite candidate for the job if Mr. Hoover 
is replaced, was appointed an analyst in 
the Budget Bureau in 1941. His present 
duties consist of streamlining the intelli- 
gence services of the State, War, and Navy 
Departments in an attempt to cut down ex- 
penses. 

Before entering Government service here 
he was engaged for 9 years as a social worker 
with the county board of public assistance 
in Philadelphia. His duties consisted of ad- 
ministering public aid for the aged and of 
administering Federal participation under 
the Federal security program for the blind. 

Like many others who have reached high 
positions in this country, Mr. Schwarzwalder 
had a variety of occupations before he joined 
the county board at Philadelphia. He worked 
for a short time for Warner Bros., was man- 
ager of a book store belonging to the United 
Cigar Stores in New York, was a land sur- 
veyor in New Jersey—his native State—was 
a checker in the summer of 1925 fcr the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, and worked for the 
Prudential Insurance Co. in 1923. 

His promotions in the Budget Bureau— 
where he rose from a $3,200 yearly salary in 
1941 to $7,000 in 1945—-were due to his ability 
to handle the problems entrusted to him by 
the director, Harold Smith. 

Although he had never handled such 
highly delicate matters as naval, military, 
and foreign intelligence, which in the past 
has been in the hands of long-trained pro- 
fessionals, Mr. Schwarzwalder plunged into 
the work of streamlining with enthusiasm 
and is believed by his superiors and the 
many friends he has acquired to be doing a 
good job. 

Mr. Schwarzwalder was astounded at enor- 
mous files gathered by the Army and Navy 
concerning what is described as subversive 
activities and discovered that money could be 
saved if these files had a more lean and 
hungry look. He is chiefly responsible for 
the streamlining and reorganization of the 
State Department by which entirely new or- 
ganizations were set up and old bureaus 
abolished. 

Although this streamlining substantially 
increased, rather than reduced, the personnel 
of the State Department, his work has been 
praised by the Secretary and Under Secretary 
of State, because they believed it would make 
the Department more efficient. He has con- 
tributed largely to the injection of “new 
blood” in the D2partment by suggesting the 
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appointment of many outsiders; that is to 
say, men who, while not conversant with 
actual diplomatic work, are fully familiar 
with and sympathetic to the new trends in 
the world. 

But while Mr. Schwarzwalder has earned 
for himself a good reputation as a stream- 
liner in the War, State, and Navy Depart- 
ments, his knowledge of the work of the FBI 
is still very scanty. In the 2 years he has 
been engaged in looking into the organiza- 
tion and work of the military and nava’ in- 
telligence he is said to have been able to 
obtain only a superficial acquaintance with 
what a variety of problems fall under the 
jurisdiction of Mr. Hoover's organization. 

These problems extend from catching kid- 
napers, counterfeiters, and other criminals 
to special intelligence work in foreign coun- 
tries and at home. It was the job of the 
FBI to locate and catch enemy saboteurs, and 
prevent those in the pay of foreign countries 
from doing the jobs assigned to them. The 
duties of the FBI have become so diversified 
since 1940 that only men with a wide knowl- 
edge of this complex work can successfully 
cope with the agency’s many assignments. 

Although from the past activities of Mr. 
Schwarzwalder it would appear that he might 
not be the ideal man to replace the incum- 
bent director of the FBI, he has very power- 
ful support from friends he has acquired re- 
cently and is believed to be the foremost 
candidate for the job. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. CURTIS (at the request of Mr. 
Martin of Massachusetts) was given 
permission to extend his remarks in 
the Recorp and include excerpts from 
certain correspondence. 

Mrs. LUCE (at the request of Mr. 
MARTIN oi Massachusetts) was given per- 
mission to extend her remarks in the 
Recorp and include some excerpts. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
my colleague the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. GirrorD] be permitted to 
extend his remarks in the Recorp and 
include an article entitled “Reflections 
on the Progress of Science.” The gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts has sub- 
mitted this to the Public Printer and 
has been informed that it will take up 
two and two-thirds pages of the Recorp, 
and that the cost will be $138.50, but I ask 
that it be printed notwithstanding that 
fact. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
out objection, notwithstanding the cost, 
the extension may be made. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BIEMILLER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include certain newspaper 
articles. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and include a peti- 
tion. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that tomorrow, at 
the conclusion of the legislative program 
of the day and following any special 
orders heretofore entered, I may be per- 
mitted to address the House for 20 min- 
utes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 
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THE STEEL STRIKE 


Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, last 
Friday the economic Bourbons of Wall 
Street proved again they have learned 
nothing and forgotten everything since 
1929. They again defy the President of 
the United States; they are willing again 
to undermine the economic stability of 
our country and throw us into a state 
of economic anarchy. It is they who en- 
danger our reconversion. 

President Truman is to be commended 
for his forthright efforts to solve the dif- 
ficulties which had developed in the wage 
discussions in the steel industry. He 
used his high office in a genuine effort to 
solve the problem in the interest of the 
public. 

Philip Muxray is to be congratulated 
for his statesmanship. The CIO presi- 
dent showed true concern for his coun- 
try and was willing to accept the Presi- 
dent’s compromise. 

So, I am inclined to think, was -Mr, 
Fairless. But lurking behind Mr. Fair- 
less are the Wall Street Bourbons. They 
would not permit him to accept the 
President’s compromise. They do not 
like the progress working people have 
made in this country; they do not like the 
liberal reforms of the Roosevelt admin- 
istration, now carried on by President 
Truman. They hope to smash labor 
and all liberal legislation. To achieve 
this end they are willing to gamble with 
the very future of our country. They are 
willing to shut down industry and para- 
lyze our economy. 

There is one thing they had best re- 
member before it is too late—the fate of 
the Bourbons of old. Those who learn 
nothing and forget everything lose the 
right to leadership in any society. 

Fortunately, there is a progressive and 
patriotic section of American business, 
typified in the present crisis by Henry 
Kaiser. Other industrialists would do 
well to follow his example and work out 
reasonable agreements with the workers 
of this country. 

America can be thankful it has true 
patriots like Harry Truman, Phil Mur- 
ray, and Henry Kaiser. Leadership like 
theirs offers the best hope for a dynamic 
future for the country. 

The SPEAKER protempore. The time 
of the gentleman from Wisconsin has 
expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. PATMAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorp and include therein a statement 
by Governor Dewey of the State of New 
York to the members of the legislature 
of that State. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Tuesday and 
Thursdey of this week, afier the dispo- 
sition of business on the Speaker’s desk 
and the conclusion of special orders 
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heretofore entered, I may address the 
House for 20 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
on Wednesday, after the disposition of 
business on the Speaker’s desk and the 
conclusion of special orders heretofore 
entered, I may address the House for 30 
minutes, on the same subject that I have 
just addressed the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Thursday, 
after the disposition of business on the 





Speaker’s desk and the conclusion of: 


special orders heretofore entered, I may 
address the House for 15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


RIOTING OR LAW ENFORCEMENT? 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks and include a resolution 
which I introduced today. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, permit 
me to suggest to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin (Mr. Bremitier}, that after 
the economic Bourbons and the indus- 
trialist royalists whom he criticizes so 
bitterly and so frequently have been liq- 
uidated in the manner some suggest— 
can no longer give employment, will he 
tell us just who will provide the jobs and 
pay the wages which they now give and 
pay? Will it be Phil Murray or R. J. 
Thomas—the Reuthers, or Franken- 
steen? I call his attention and that of 
the Members of the House to this news 
litem, 

From the morning press I quote: 


Local leaders of striking packing-house em- 
ployees announced that “close picketing” will 
begin here tcday. 

Albert Gray, chief of local 393, Amalga- 
mated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen's 
Union, declared that all movement of meat 
from the struck packing firms will be halted 
when the pickets go on their jobs at 6 a. m. 
today. 

* * . 7 * 

The striking butchers’ union also plans to 
picket retail stores that handle meat brought 
irom now on, Gray said. “We have given the 
packers enough time to get delivered all the 
meat that was en route when the strike 
began,” he said. “From now on we are going 
to stop deliveries.” 


Havi>.g fought a war to estal‘ish the 
“four freedoms” throughout the world, 
are the returning veterans to be forced to 
fight another one so that their wives, 
mothers, and sisters can buy meat for the 
family? 

3 Albert Gray and other top union of- 
‘icials who propose by force, through the 
use Of a massed picket line, to deprive 


American citizens of their right to pur- 
chase meat, may well stop and consider 
just what they are doing. 

They should be aware that violence 
begets violence; that, if they start a push- 
ing and headcracking campaign and if 
those charged with upholding the law in 
the District fail in their duty and if Pres- 
ident Truman, sitting in the White House, 
by his inaction sanctions assault and 
battery and rioting on the picket lines, 
the patience of the people may be ex- 
hausted. 

The present administration may have 
its eyes fixed on 1946, but, unless it en- 
forces the law, protects the public, all 
the votes that it may garner by sup- 
porting a program of violence, of denying 
to American citizens their fundamental 
rights, will not be sufficient to offset the 
support it will lose. 

IT am asking the police force of the Dis- 
trict and I am asking the President of 
the United States whether they intend 
to permit picket lines, by obstructing the 
entrance to retail stores and to packing 
houses, to deprive the citizens of the Dis- 
trict of meat which is available. 

The following is a copy of a resolution 
introduced today and which should re- 
ceive consideration: 


Resolution calling for law-enforcement and 
protection of civil rights within the Dis- 
trict of Columbia 


Whereas the morning press contains the 
announcement that Albert Gray, chief of 
Local 393, Amalgamated Meat Cutters and 
Butcher Workmen’s Union, has stated that 
“all movement of meat from the struck pack- 
ing firms will be halted when the pickets go 
on their jobs at 6 a. m. today”; and 

Whereas the interference by picket lines or 
others with employees on their way to work 
and with the free ingress and egress of 
customers of retail stores desiring to pur- 
chase and take away meat is a violation of 
their civil rights: Now, Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the House District of 
Coiumbia Committee be, and it hereby is, 
instructed to forthwith hold a hearing to 
determine the facts as to the truthfulness of 
the foregoing statement and as to whether 
pickets are preventing the delivery of meat 
to or from packing houses in the District; as 
to whether pickets are interfering with cus- 
tomers in their attempts to purchase meat or 
to take meat from the retail stores in the 
District; and be it further 

Resolved, That, if the committee, after a 
hearing, finds that pickets are interfering, 
either with the operation of packing hcuses 
or retail stores in the District in connection 
with the purchase, sale or delivery of meat, 
that it call upen the police force of the 
District and upon the National Administra- 
tion to end such practice; be it further 

Resolved, That, if there is no Federal legis- 
lation preventing interference with the civil 
rights above referred to, said committee 
forthwith report such legislation for im- 
mediate action by the House. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Michigan 
has expired. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. COCHRAN asked and was given 

permission to extend his remarks and in- 


clude a letter which he received from a 
Government agency. 
DISPOSITION OF SURPLUS WORK 
CLOTHES 
Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 


unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, last 
Friday I called to the attention of the 
House a pamphlet that came to my desk 
announcing the sale, f. o. b., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., of $32,000,000 worth of new work 
clothes that had been declared surplus 
by the Army and Navy. I later con- 
tacted Lt. Gen. Edmund B. Gregory, who 
has now been named the Chairman of the 
Board of the War Assets Corporation, a 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
subsidiary that is handling the disposal 
of surplus property. General Gregory 
agreed with me that such a tremendous 
amount of new work clothes should not 
be sold to distributors in one locality in 
the United States but should be distrib- 
uted throughout the United States. 

I am pleased to say he sent representa- 
tives of his office to see me this morning 
and arrangements have been made so 
that when the clothing is allocated, part 
of it is going to find its way into every 

tate in the country. I congratulate 
General Gregory and hope that this same 
policy will be followed in connection with 
the disposal of other surplus property. 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


Mr. BOREN (at the request of Mr. Har- 
RIS) was granted permission to extend 
his remarks in the Recorp and include a 
speech made by Mr. Smith. 

Mr. BONNER asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an editorial from 
the Raleigh News and Observer calling 
attention to the anniversary of General 
Lee’s birthday. 

Mr. BONNER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorD and include an address made by 
Hon. Lindsay C. Warren, Comptroller 
General, to the Chamber of Commerce of 
Asheville, N. C., and include an editorial 
from the Washington Star published yes- 
terday. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks in the RECorp and include a 
statement issued by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. 

Mr. GILLIE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the Rrec- 
oRD and include two GI letters from 
overseas and some remarks thereon. 

Mr. JONKMAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorD and include an editorial. 

Mr. BELL asked and was given permis- 
sion to extend his remarks in the Recorp 
and include an editorial from the Inde- 
pendence (Mo.) Examiner). 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE ON THE 
STATE OF THE UNION 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the reauest of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, the Presi- 
dent’s message on the state of the Union, 
which required 3 hours for the Clerk to 
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read, sounds to me more like the pro- 
posals of the Socialist platform than 
anything I have yet heard. It is the 
proposed perpetual motion of the New 
Deal. Carry out all of the President’s 
recommendations and you will take the 
United States of America for its great- 
est joy ride. It is up to the Members of 
Congress now to stop, lcok, listen, and 
carefully consider. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has expired. 

THE STEEL INDUSTRY 


Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, I was very 
happy that the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania (Mr. Ricu] said that if the 
provisions of the President’s message 
were carried out the American people 
would go on a joy ride. I certainly feel 
that way, too. I feel that the people of 
the United States are entitled to joy, 
happiness, and a better standard of 
living. 

Mr. Speaker, we have in the last fort- 
night witnessed two instances of arro- 
gance unexampled in modern industrial 
history. Two Goliaths of American in- 
dustry, their girths swollen with war 
profits, have set themselves above the 
American people, have flouted the power 
and prestige of the Government of that 
people. have declared themselves indif- 
ferent; yes, contemptuous of the public 
interest. 

These industrial giants—the General 
Motors Corp. and the United States Steel 
Corp.—are not so crude in the expres- 
sion of their self-sufficiency as were the 
old robber barons of early American 
industry. They have made the acquaint- 
ance of that modern spellbinder, the 
public-relations man. 

Benjamin Fairless did not thumb his 
nose at the President of the United 
States. Oh, no. In a piously worded 
statement—reproduced as a full-page ad 
in every important paper in the coun- 
try—Mr. Fairless wept for the fate of the 
country if U. S. Steel was so callously 
selfish as to grant its workers 3142 cents 
more than it wanted to. Mr. Fairless 
was very sorry, so sorry, please—where 
have I heard this before?—that the con- 
sidered judgment of the President of the 
United States of America was unaccept- 
able to the President of the United States 
Steel Corp. And today, 750,000 steel 
workers are out on the picket lines. 

Mr. Speaker, Benjamin Fairless may 
speak through a public-relations man, he 
may know the commercial value of pub- 
lic opinion and woo it in honeyed words, 
but he uses the same bludgeon of finan- 
cial power that Elbert Gary used when 
he told a Senate committee investigating 

he 1919 steel strike that steel wages 
were—and would continue to be—‘“arbi- 
trarily set by the United Siates Steel 
Corp.” and by nobody eise. 

Does Fairless and Wilson of GM want 
to go back to the days of 1919, of 1892? 
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Is this what their refusal to accede one 
inch to public welfare means. These 
two corporations are the Peter Pans of 
modern industry, wandering in a never- 
never land of economic unreality. They 
have grown in size—but they refuse to 
accept the responsibility which comes 
with industrial maturity. They are 
Peter Pan playing, not with matches, but 
with high explosives. 

It is not their own workers, their own 
stockholders, who will be burned. It is 
the whole American people—workers, 
farmers, veterans, housewives, shop- 
keepers. 

We here in Congress can thank our- 
selves, in part, for the contempt in which 
these irresponsible giants of industry 
hold the American Government. In our 
tender solicitude for. their profits— 
earned in large part on Government sub- 
sides and financing—we guaranteed 
them more profits. We set up juicy tax 
rebates, we repealed the excess-profits 
tax. We put them in a position where 
they could thumb their nose at the 
American people, at. the American Gov- 


ernment, and make money while they | 


were doing it. 

The philosophy of this group is sup- 
ported and propagated by the leaders of 
the Republican Party. Therefore, if the 
Republican leaders could get in the sad- 
die of government again economic 
royalism will reign supreme and_ the 
average citizen would again be under 
the heel of robber-baron dictatorship. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. ELLIS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp and to include an 
editorial. 

Mr. CHURCH asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in 
three instances: In one to include a ser- 
mon entitled “The Unknown Soldier of 
World War II Has His Say,” delivered 
on Armistice Day, November 11, 1945, at 
the First Presbyterian Church, Washing- 
ton, D. C., by its then pastor, Albert 
Joseph McCartney, D. D., now director 
of the Chicago Sunday Evening Club; 
in the second to include an editorial en- 
titled “Adventure Through Failure” ap- 
pearing in the Chicago Tribune on Sat- 
urday, January 19, 1946; and in the third 
to include an editorial from the Sunday 
Chicago Tribune of January 20, 1946, en- 
titled “First in War.” 

Mr. RAMEY asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an editorial from the 
Bryan (Ohio) Press entitled “Those Who 
Voted No.” 

Mr. McKENZIE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorD on the proposed cotton ceiling. 


TIME FOR THOUGHT 


Mr. RAMEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAMEY. Mr. Speaker, a rich in- 
dustrialist from Manchester, N. H., born 
a poor boy, had a son who was graduated 
from high schoo!. He did not know what 
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to do with him. He thought he might 
be a failure if he went on with educa- 
tion and he did not know whether to put 
him to work in his factory or send him 
West. One day he motored to Boston 
to talk to a friend, then Federal judge 
in that district. He asked the judge: 
“What shall I do with my boy?” The 
answer of the jurist was: “Teach him to 
think; he will not have any competition.” 

I hope those on both sides of the in- 
dustrial dispute and other questions may 
soberly think. No one who is selfish can 
think. No one who sees only one side of 
any question can think. To “think with- 
out confusion clearly” requires us to be 
“go givers,” never “go getters.” 

In the present controversy Henry 
Kaiser has proven to be an unselfish 
thinker, truly devoted to his country and 
a solution. 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING AND 
COMPROMISE 


Mr. KOPPLEMANN. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. . 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KOPPLEMANN. Mr. Speaker, for 
weeks we have been hearing demands 
that the President do something about 
the strikes. The demand has been heard 
on the floor of the House and the other 
body and also from newspapers and jour- 
nals and from individual citizens. That 
challenge has been met. In a free coun- 
try no law can be upheld that would pro- 
hibit a worker from striking. Com- 
promise of demands, through arbitra- 
tion, based on fact finding or collective 
bargaining is the only method acceptable 
to a free people. 

In the steel strike the workers de- 
manded an increase of 25 cents an hour. 
The industry offered 15 cents. A sport- 
ing compromise would have been 20 
cents. The fact-finding board recom- 
mended 19% cents, slightly in favor af 
the industry. The President recom- 
mended 18% cents, thereby deciding 
even more in favor of the industry. The 
union agreed to accept the President's 
recommendation. But the industry has 
refused, stubbornly insisting on its origi- 
nal offer. 

Surely now the steel workers cannot 
be blamed for holding up production. 
They have met the chailenge to iron out 
the dispute and get on with the manu- 
facture of the things the country is 
waiting to buy. The President has ac- 
cepted the challenge that he do some- 
thing by appointing a fact-finding board. 
and then scaling down its recommenda- 
tion and suggesting a solution which has 
been agreed to by the union leaders. 
The blame for holding up production and 
prolonging the dispute rests squarely 
with the steel industry. If the industry 
would accept the President’s recom- 
mendation as the workers have, the steel 
strike could be stopped and the impetus 
given to other disputants to resolve their 
differences and get on with the job. 

Can we draw any other inference but 
that the steel industry is proving the 
contentions of labor leaders that there is 
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a conspiracy to break labor and throw 
the country into an economic chaos 
which will ultimately affect the welfare 
of more than 139,000,000 people? 


VETERANS’ INSURANCE 


Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Speaker, all 
over the Nation men and women of 
our armed forces have been trying to 
get their Government life insurance 
straightened out. Supposed experts 
have been sent to the demobilization 
centers urging these men to keep their 
insurance in force. Yet when they write 
to the Veterans’ Administration, in an 
effort to find out the status of their im- 
mediate policies or to make some change 
in their policies, they are unable to get 
a reply. Can you imagine American 
citizens, veterans who have paid to the 
fullest that this country might survive, 
not even being shown the courtesy of a 
reply to their inquiries? It is unthink- 
able, Mr. Speaker, and I here and now 
demand that the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion take whatever steps are necessary 
to see that every person writing in con- 
cerning his insurance at least receive an 
acknowledgment so he will know the 
matter is receiving attention. I serve 
notice on the Veterans’ Administration 
that this statement today is the first 
warning. My files are full of specific 
cases and I am sure yours are too. These 
insurance policies are important to these 
men, they are important to the Govern- 
ment, they are important to our eco- 
nomic set-up, and I do not propose to 
stand idly by while some bureaucrat ig- 
nores the man who is paying his salary. 
I ask your cooperation. 


REPEAL OF CARRY-BACK PROVISION IN 
REVENUE ACT OF 1945 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, these are 
indeed troublous times. There is no 
thought on my part that our Government 
should in anyway seek to evade its re- 
sponsibility in the industrial crisis that 
now engulfs us. I do object, and object 
strenuously to the Government being 
made a silent partner in what appears to 
have all the earmarks of a conspiracy on 
the part of a few to destroy our economy 
in their frantic efforts to crush organ- 
ized labor. 

I have just introduced legislation that 
would strike from the Revenue Act of 
1945 the “carry-back” provision affecting 
refunds from the excess-profits tax paid 
into the Treasury for the taxable year 
1944-45, which refund can be claimed 
by corporations should their 1946 tax 
‘eturn show they had operated at a loss, 
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This “Alice in Wonderland” provision 
should never have been left in the tax 
laws. Since it is in the law, I want to 
know why Congress should permit this 
further drain on an already depleted 
Treasury by designing groups whose idea 
of free enterprise is a license to do as 
they d———— please. 

We could well take a leaf from the 
book of Henry Kaiser who said: 


It is not only time to sing America—but 
it’s time to live and love it. 


It is hopeful that the hymns of hate 
sung from the well of the House this past 
week at least may be “pitched” on a dif- 
ferent key. 

I shall press for action on this matter 
at the earliest possible time. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on tomorrow, 
after disposition of matters on the 
Speaker’s table and at the conclusion of 
any special orders heretofore entered, I 
may be permitted to address the House 
for 25 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that on Thurs- 
day next after disposition of matters on 
the Speaker’s desk and at the conclu- 
sion of any special orders heretofore 
entered, I may be permitted to address 
the House for 30 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SMITH of Ohio asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

Mr. MERROW asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an editorial from the 
Carroll County Independent, Center 
Ossipee, N. H. 

Mr. HALE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an editorial from 
the Bavarian, published in Augsburg, 
Germany. 

GOVERNMENT EFFICIENCY 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, just a little while ago a gentle- 
man on the other side of the aisle took 
the floor and stated that citizens were 
not receiving answers from the Veterans’ 
Administration. I agree wholehearted- 
ly with him when he says it is a disgrace 
to the Government of our country that 
citizens cannot get results when they 
write to departments. 

May I go a step further and say that 
there is correspondence on my desk ap- 
pealing to the Veterans’ Administration, 
to the War Department, and some of the 
other departments of government on 
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matters which concern life and death 
questions of individual constituents back 
home, yet I cannot seem to get quick ac- 
tion for those people out of the depart- 
ments in question. 

Mr. Speaker, these departments ought 
to check up on their correspondence, not 
only with Congressmen but with the in- 
dividual people back home so that we 
May get maximum service from them. 
I hope steps will be taken so that this will 
be done by the various department heads. 
It is to the interest of Members of this 
House, as it is to the benefit of the people 
back home, that the executive branch of 
our Government keep on its toes. 

The SPEAKER protempore. The time 
of the gentleman from New York has ex- 
pired. 


CONGRESSIONAL INVESTIGATION OF RA- 
PIDO RIVER (ITALY) ENGAGEMENT 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day I read with considerable regret of 
the resolution adopted by members of 
the Thirty-sixth Division calling for a 
congressional investigation of that divi- 
Sion’s Rapido River engagement just 2 
years ago today. While no one will ques- 
tion the right of these men who fought 
so bravely to request a review of the 
judgment of Gen. Mark Clark in order- 
ing this attack, I feel that since the 
charges have been made and have re- 
ceived widespread publicity it is only 
simple justice that I briefly bring before 
the House a résumé of the situation in 
order that the Members, as well as the 
public, may not unfairly condemn a man 
whose conduct and achievements have 
proved him to be one of the greatest of 
our modern military leaders. 

On hearing of this crit®rism of General 
Clark’s judgment, I made a personal in- 
vestigation of this question and have re- 
ceived information concerning it from 
the War Department. This information 
not only wholly exonerates Genera! Clark 
of any blame in ordering this attack, but, 
moreover, points out that while it was a 
local failure, costing many lives, its effect 
on the over-all situation in the Battle of 
Italy was most important and most suc- 
cessful. 

Shortly before the Rapido River en- 
gagement, the combined high commands 
had determined to effect a landing at 
Anzio. To prevent German reinforce- 
ments from reaching the Anzio beach- 
head during the period of the initial 
landings, it was necessary that pressure 
be kept on them at other points. The 
situations facing the British and French 
corps on General Clark’s flanks made it 
impossible for them to attack, so that it 
became necessary for the American corps 
in the center, spearheaded by the ex- 
cellent Thirty-sixth Division, to assault 
the strong German positions 


£ i+ 
racing 


them. Orders to make this attack did 
not originate with General Clark but 
came from British General Alexander, 
his superior in this sector. 
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While the crossing of the Rapido River 
was unsuccessful, the objective of the at- 
tack was accomplished, as it resulted not 
only in holding substantial German 
forces on the Rapido River line but also 
required the Germans to bring in four 
additional divisions which otherwise 
would have been available to repel the 
Anzio beachhead landings. And while 
our losses in the river attack were heavy, 
it should be noted that the initial land- 
ings at Anzio were practically unopposed 
and the loss of life in the original waves 
of landing troops was slight. Moreover, 
the furious counterattacks which the 
Germans launched at Anzio after the 
original landings indicate quite clearly 
that if they had been able to bring up 
these reinforcements at an earlier date, 
our landings in this vital sector would 
probably have been thrown back into the 
sea, with severe losses. Fortunately, we 
are not now required to estimate the in- 
calculably greater loss of manpower than 
our casualties at the Rapido River which 
would have resulted. 

General Clark proved himself during 
the Italian campaign to be one of our 
greatest strategists and field leaders. 
Fighting over the most difficult terrain in 
Europe and handicapped by the diver- 
sion of sorely needed reinforcements and 
equipment to other fronts, he neverthe- 
less wrote a gallant page in the history 
of American arms. It seems to me to be 
so regrettable that he should now be 
faced with an attack of this kind. I have 
faith, however, that the American pub- 
lic, as well as the Members of this House, 
will not condemn the actions of the gen- 
eral now that the true facts involved can 
be made public. I feel that a board ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of War and con- 
sisting of trained military men would be 
better fitted than a congressional com- 
mittee to investigate this situation, par- 
ticularly as it would avoid the establish- 
ment of what I think would be an un- 
fortunate further precedent of Congress 
reviewing military actions. The difficul- 
ties faced by the Pearl Harbor probers 
show the problems with which such a 
congressional investigation would be 
faced. But whatever investigation of the 
Rapido River engagement may be made, 
I know that it will provide an opportunity 
to clear the general’s name of any im- 
putations of misjudgment, for I know 
that the facts which will be brought out 
before such an investigation will show 
conclusively not only that the orders for 
this attack came from sources superior 
to Gen. Mark Clark but also that the 
effect of the attack was highly beneficial 
to the over-all Italian campaign. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BRYSON asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
RecorD and include copies of two ad- 
dresses he delivered over the week end. 

Mr. DOYLE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
REcORD. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on today, fol- 
lowing any special orders heretofore en- 


tered, I may be permitted to address the 
House for 5 minutes, 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arizona? 

There was no objection. 


INVISIBLE GOVERNMENT 


Mr. STARKEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STARKEY. Mr. Speaker, who has 
displayed greater statesmanship in this 
controversy over wages in the basic in- 
dustry of our whole economic order— 
certainly not management. 

Who sits on the throne of this invisible 
empire that wields infinitely greater 
power over the lives and well-being of 
our people than the legally constituted 
Government of our country? 

How stilled are the voices that cried 
out against labor and accused them of 
arrogance and selfishness and a desire 
to wreck our economic system, when it 
is now demonstrated conclusively that it 
is those who sit on the throne of the 
economic royalists who are arrogant, un- 
yielding and willing to bring chaos to 
our whole economy, merely to satisfy 
their desire to be able to say I am the 
master; they will accept my rule or I 
shall bring their house down upon their 
heads. 

Philip Murray has shown that he is 
possessed of great wisdom, and has dis- 
played true statesmanship when he 
yielded time and again—yes, from the 
original request for an increase of 25 
eents an hour to 21; to 19%, and when 
our courageous President, in his desire to 
protect the welfare of our whole country 
put his own political welfare in the back- 
ground and was willing to accept the 
criticism of both sides by personally at- 
tempting to be the peacemaker, Mr. Mur- 
ray, too, put the welfare of the country 
before the demands of his constituents 
and readily accepted the proposal of our 
President, although I am sure he still 
feels that his people were justified in ask- 
ing and expecting more than the com- 
promise settlement. 

I also feel that Mr. Benjamin Fairless 
acted in good faith and had he the power 
to personally effect a settlement, we 
would have no strike in the steel industry. 

But again I say the responsibility lies 
with that invisible government that con- 
trols the decisions of Mr. Fairless. The 
responsibility further lies with the men 
in and out of public office, who gave aid 
and comfort to this invisible govern- 
ment by practically urging them not to 
make any settlement or compromise, but 
to slug it out with labor now, in the hope 
that labor unions would be destroyed or 
made ineffective. They might succeed 
temporarily, but it is my prediction that 
our intelligent workers who startled the 
world with their ability to produce dur- 
ing this war, and our veterans who fought 
on foreign soils to preserve political 
freedom for ourselves, and to restore it 
to many other peoples from whom it had 
been taken, will not long endure indus- 
trial slavery. 
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Can it be that this is the beginning of 
the next political campaign wherein they 
want to bring confusion and chaos in the 
hope that the people will clamor for a 
change, and in the confusion this in. 
visible government will again come into 
control of our regularly constituted gov. 
ernment. ‘ 

Let me say it is a terrible chance to 
take, a great price to pay, for a tem- 
porary advantage, and it might come to 
pass that in the attempt to control and 
destroy other people they themselves 
may ultimately reap the same fate. 


INDUSTRIAL SHUT-DOWN POLICY 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, what is the 
truth as to whether or not any large seg- 
ment of American industry has been on 
a shut-down strike, as far as production 
is concerned, since this Congress re- 
pealed the excess-profits tax, effective 
January 1, 1946? 

What is the truth about it? 

What is the truth about whether or 
not there is an understanding or agree- 
ment by large segments of American in- 
dustry that now is the time to either 
smash or weaken the effectiveness of col- 
lective bargaining as between labor and 
management? 

What is the truth? 

Is it true that General Electric and 
Westinghouse refused to put into effect 
the National War Labor Board ruling for 
a wage increase of from 4 to 6 cents an 
hour for their women workers? 

What is the truth about what industry 
has recently been doing on the labor 
front? 

Recently, I read that President Fitz- 
gerald, of the United Electrical Workers, 
publicly charged General Electric, West- 
inghouse, and General Motors, electric 
division, with substantially the points I 
now ask about. 

Nor have I seen where industry denies 
these charges. What is the truth? 

I respectfully ask the Labor Committee 
of this House to ascertain the full pic- 
ture, for I am not fearful of voting when 
in possession of all the material facts. 
The absence of all material facts on 
this labor-management controversy is a 
tragedy of errors. 

If industry is on a nonproduction 
strike, or a noncooperative strike, in 
order to bust collective bargaining I 
want to know to what extent it is true 
or false. 

Only by knowing full facts, unvar- 
nished, can real progress be made. Let 
us have the Labor Committee dig out the 
truth, for the truth never destroys or 
harms anybody. Honest industry and 
honest labor alike welcome the truth in 
every situation. 

If both labor and industry are on 4 
strike—even though for different pur- 
poses—we should know about it before 
we legislate in this delicate field ol 
human relationships. 

What is the truth? 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. NEELY asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an article appearing 
in today’s issue of PM. 

Mr. WOODRUFF (at the request of 
Mr. MICHENER) was given permission to 
extend his remarks in the Recorp in 
three instances, and in one to include 
a letter by E. M. Biggers, in the second 
an editorial from the Detroit Times, and 
in the third a letter from a constituent. 

Mr. MI Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Record and include a very 
good speech made recently by the minor- 
ity leader over a national hook-up. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include a very 
good speech I made about 2 weeks ago. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there. 


objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. DOUGLAS of California asked 
and was given permission to extend her 
remarks in the Recorp in two instances 
and include in one an address given at 
Columbia University on January 4, and 
in the other a letter by the UAW-CIO to 
President Truman, and an article ap- 
pearing in the Nation. 


DEMOBILIZATION 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks end include an editorial. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, when 
General Eisenhower appeared before the 
Congress recently and outlined the rea- 
sons and necessity for keeping large 
numbers of men in the military service 
at this time, he gave three general rea- 
sons: 

First. That it was necessary to have 
adequate soldiers at all strategic points 
in occupied territory to function much 
as the policeman on the corner—not 
busy except in case of emergency. He 
likened this service to the fireman in the 
fire department, who spends much of 
his time playing checkers because he has 
no work. However, he is always alert 
and ready to cope with all kinds of fires. 
The General pointed out that no one 
would think of discontinuing the po- 
liceman or the fire department, solely 
because they did some apparent loafing 
as a part of their official duties. 

Second. He told of the vast amount 
of surplus property in foreign lands, 
owned by the United States and in the 
care and under the protection of the 
Army. 

Third. He stressed the quantity and 
the value and the amount of property 
confiscated or taken from the enemy, 
which is now under Army protection and 
which requires men to guard. 

In short, Mr. Speaker, Congress was 
advised that many men could he released 
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from the service, returned to their fam- 
ilies and their civilian pursuits, if the 
Army was not charged with the custody 
and care of this surplus and captured 
property. Now, there is no assurance as 
to what the financial return will be to 
our Government for this surplus prop- 
erty, and it does not seem practical to 
keep a large army of watchmen, when 
eventually this property is to be sold, 
destroyed, or returned home. The 
American people will not stand for long 
vigil by voluntary and drafted soldiers 
over this type of property. Of course, a 
question of economy is involved and 
there must not be waste or destruction 
of usable commodities so sorely needed 
by our people at the moment. Decision, 
however, must be made and made soon. 


Procrastination has no place here. 


I am led to call this matter to the 
attention of the Congress because of a 
pertinent editorial appearing in the 
Monroe (Mich.) Evening News of Jan- 
uary 17, 1946, which I think expresses 
pretty well the general feeling of the 
majority of the people whom I represent 
in Congress. The editorial reads as 
follows: 

ARMY PROPERTY 

Following up General Eisenhower's and 
Admiral Nimitz’s exposition of Army and 
Navy policies on demobilization, the Sen- 
ate military subcommittee, seeking more 
specific information, called in Kenneth C. 
Royall, who is acting Secretary of War while 
Secretary Patterson is on a tour of inspection 
in the Pacific. 

And inadvertently or not, the acting Sec- 
retary let a big black cat out of the bag. 
The Army’s strength abroad, he as much as 
said, is being maintained to stand guard 
over Army supplies overseas. 

Now just what in the world is the point in 
keeping men in service in foreign countries 
to protect Army equipment and supplies that 
can have no possible value other than sal- 
vage? Surely we don’t need to keep soldiers 
guarding bombs that are already obsolete. 
Nor do we need to post guards over ware- 
houses crammed with food or clothing that 
no United States soldier will ever eat or wear 
in countries where people are starving. And 
whatever this stuff is worth it isn’t worth 
the life of a single American enlisted man or 
his retention overseas if he isn’t needed for 
actual occupation duty. 

If the Army forces are cut to a million 
and a half men by July 1, as General Eisen- 
hower told Congress they would be, Acting 
Secretary Royall says “billions of dollars’ 
worth of overseas supplies may have to be 
abandoned.” While he was talking another 
Senate subcommitee was taking testimony 
from Army officers in India denying that any 
Army property had been wantonly destroyed. 
The Senators had letters from enlisted men 
describing such destruction. 

Many a returning soldier has reported de- 
liberate waste of equipment and supplies use- 
ful to them or to the native population of 
the area. British and French newspapers 
have repeatedly reported the burning of 
American Army installations with material 
which Frenchmen and Englishmen desper- 
ately need. 

Now, the Army can’t be doing two things 
at once. It can’t be keeping thousands of 
men overseas just to guard billions of dol- 
lars’ worth of property, and it can’t be wan- 
tonly burning and running trucks over 
equipment it doesn’t want and doesn’t want 
anyone else to have, or if it is something is 
radically wrong. 

Iv is time Congress found out just what 
is happening. The reluctance of the Army 
to declare surplus its hoarded supplies in 
this country is already under investigation 
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by the Mead committee. Plainly, this stuff 
is not reaching the retail market. Two 
Senators are busy in the Pacific checking 
enlisted men’s reports of destruction, and 
the military subcommittee has asked Royall 
to submit a list of all the property our troops 
abroad are supposed to be guarding. 

The tendency of the Army to over-order 
during the war, with resultant inroads into 
civilian supplies, was accepted by the public 
as necessary to victory. Any tendency on 
the part of the Army now to hang on to 
stuff it can’t possibly use, both abroad and 
at home, is not going to sit well with a people 
starved for consumer goods. 

One main consideration should guide 
Army policy in respect to property overseas: 
All weapons and munitions that can’t be 
shipped home should be destroyed; all usable 
equipment from trucks to shoes should be 
disposed of as promptly as possible to relieve 
shortages in the countries where they are 
stored. If this policy is followed, there 
doesn’t seem to be any plausible excuse for 
keeping men overseas to guard these billions 
of dollars of United States property. 


SPECIAL ORDER 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been requested to advise the Speaker 
that the gentleman from Minnesota 
{Mr. Aucust H. ANDRESEN] will not be 
able to use the time allowed to him today. 
He was to discuss the subject of butter. 
However, he has been appointed to a 
subcommittee to investigate butter, so he 
is going to investigate before he advises. 
I ask unanimous consent that the spe- 
cial order heretofore granted him be 
vacated. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man frem Michigan? 

There Was no objection. 


GOVERNMENT FINANCES 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 5 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, the country should be greatly heart- 
ened by the message just read. It is the 
longest message ever transmitted by a 
President of the United States to the 
Congress, and its length and coverage 
require some time for study and analysis. 
But the financial program it projects, 
conditional though it must be, shou!d re- 
assure the most pessimistic and merits 
the confidence and support of the Con- 
gress and the country. 

Faced with a public debt of proportions 
beyond the comprehension of the aver- 
age layman, a vast majority of our citi- 
zens have been looking forward to a dis- 
continuance of deficit spending. There 
has been a growing anxiety to see the 
Government operate within its income 
and begin a systematic reduction of the 
national debt. ‘To these the President’s 
program is most opportune. 

The aggregate amount of the Presi- 
dent’s request for new funds for the fiscal 
year beginning next July ist, comes as a 
surprise, I am certain, to the most san- 
guine, and his visualization of a $25,000,- 
000,000-expenditure Budget for succeed- 
ing fiscal years augurs Well for a sound 
peacetime economy. 

I wish to stress the fact that these are 
merely programs of which the President 
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speaks. Their realization cannot be 
taken as a matter of course. There must 
be cooperation—determined, sympa- 
thetic help and cooperation on every 
side. To see that these objectives are 
achieved or bettered depends largely 
upon what we do here in the House. 

The President’s message points in the 
right direction. It points to a balanced 
budget. We should make that our im- 
mediate objective. It points to a sound 
national economy. It points to a happy 
and prosperous America. The way is 
noteasy. Itisstrewn with obstacles. It 
involves the rejection of attractive esti- 
mates and the denial of innumerable im- 
portunities to spend. 

It does not point to further tax reduc- 
tion in the near future. Tax reduction 
depends upon the amount of national in- 
come, which in turn depends upon many 
contingencies, but especially upon the 
extent to which we here in the Congress 
are able to contain Federal expenses. 
The latter is our direct responsibility and 
should be constantly kept in mind when 
there comes an urge—buttressed by vo- 
racious pressure groups—to authorize 
new expenses or add to expenses having 
prior authorization. We cannot stand 
still. We must weigh carefully all added 
demands and consider them in the light 
of existing expenses and income. We 
must cut the coat from the cloth we have. 

There is little latitude in the figures 
which the President presents. For 1947 
he estimates expenditures at $35,800,- 
000,000, to be financed out of receipts of 
$31,500,000,000, and charging $4,300,000,- 
000 to a Treasury balance, yhieh it 
should be borne in mind is borrowed 
money. 

The appropriation budget for 1947 is 
$29,292.000,000, which would be increased 
by $1,800,000,000 if legislation which the 
President has recommended should be 
enacted into law. 

From a cursory examination of budget 
details, I believe, if we may have your 
cooperation, the Appropriations Com- 
mittee can make a substantial reduction 
in the appropriation budget, and, to such 
extent, lessen the charge against the 
Treasury balance, which should be 
guardedly reserved for debt retirement 
and financing any extraordinary de- 
mands incident to reconversion. 

Looking beyond 1947, the President in- 
dicates that we can hardly expect ex- 
penditures to be reduced to less than 
$25,000,000,000 annually. He also states 
that if the tax reductions adopted in the 
Revenue Act of 1945 were fully effective 
present tax rates would yield about $27,- 
000,000,900, and that a higher yield would 
Gepend upon a full-employment level of 
national income. There is no reason to 
believe the President is far off the mark 
on his $25,000,000,000 future budget fig- 
ure. 

In his 1947 appropriation requests he 
includes $4,934,000,000 for the Veterans’ 
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Administration and $5,000,000,000 for 
interest on the public debt. Each of those 
items may be expected to expand. They 
now amount to 40 percent of a $25,000,- 
000,000 appropriation budget. I have 
seen no forecast of the cost of the armed 
services or any estimate of their approx- 
imate cost when leveled off. 

The 1847 appropriation budget allo- 
cates $11,600,000,000 to the Army and 
Navy. None of us, I am certain, expects 
more than half that amount will be 
needed when the way has been cleared 
for determining the magnitude and com- 
position of the establishments the public 
interest will ultimately require. Such an 
amount would leave less than $10,000,- 
000,000 for all other expenses of Gov- 
ernment and debt retirement. 

It is evident that there is little room 
for maneuvering; little room for new 
ventures, new programs, or for expand- 
ing existing programs. 

If we are determined to put an end to 
deficit spending, our job is cut out for us. 
Here is the blue print. The Appropria- 
tions Committee must take the initiative, 
but no committee, no group, no one party 
can hope to successfully handle it alone. 
It will require the united support of 


every Member of the House. We earn- 
estly invite your cooperation. 
Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 


unanimous consent to address the House 
for 2 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Subject 
to the approval of other Members having 
special orders, without objection it is so 
ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, the Presi- 
dent has submitted a budget totaling 
$35,800,000,000. He estimates receipts of 
$31,000,000,000, but included in those 
receipts are $2,500,000,0C0 of nonrevenue 
receipts. He proposes to get along with- 
out further borrowing by reducing the 
Treasury balance by $4,300,000,000. In 
my own opinion, raising the number of 
civilian employees in every department 
and agency and raising the amount that 
all those agencies are to get and failing 
to cut down the war activities to a point 
where the Budget is balanced calls for 
aggressive action on the part of the Con- 
gress, which I hope will result in an effort 
to balance the Budget in 1947. From my 
standpoint, balancing the budget in 1947 
is a crucial item. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. 

Under previous order of the House, the 
gentleman from Maine [Mr. Hate] is 
recognized for 20 minutes. 


SHIP SALES BILL 


Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, I have asked 
for this time in order to comment on cer- 
tain current practices of the War Ship- 
ping Administration and the Maritime 
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Commission, particularly as they bear 
upon questions of policy embodied in the 
ship sales bill which passed the House in 
October and which passed the Senate 
just before the Christmas recess. 

While this bill is now in conference and 
its final form has not been determined, 
it is certainly the announced policy of 
the Congress that our war-built ships 
shall be at the earliest possible date and 
in the largest possible numbers trans- 
ferred to private ownership and opera- 
tion and also that the older and less 


-efficient ships be withdrawn from opera- 


tion. Any practice of the Maritime 
Commission or of the War Shipping Ad- 
ministration which tends to have a con- 
trary effect should occasion concern in 
the Congress. 

Last November the attention of some 
members of the Committee on the Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries was drawn 
to the fact that the Maritime Commis- 
sion was selling brand new war-built 
ships and taking as turn-ins not old ships 
but war-built ships only 2 or 3 years old. 
Accordingly, the chairman of our com- 
mittee addressed a letter of inquiry to 
Admiral Land. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to include in the record this let- 
ter and accompanying schedules. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Gore). Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Maine? 

There was no objection. 

The matter referred to follows: 


NOVEMBER 28, 1945. 
Vice Adm. Emory S. LAnp, 
War Shipping Administration, 
Commerce Department Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear ADMIRAL LAND: At a recent meeting of 
the Merchant Marine Committee a member 
pointed out that in the bulletins of the 
American Bureau of Shipping there were 
listed a number of ships which had recently 
been sold to American shipping lines and 
that at the same time the Maritime Com- 
mission had secured a number of ships built 
during the war period from the same lines. 
I am enclosing herewith a list of the ships 
so listed. 

Several questions were written with re- 
spect to both the purchases and the sales in- 
dicated in this list: 

1. Were all the ships sold to subsidized lines 
on the basis of a construction differential of 
50 percent, and were all of these ships stand- 
ard type ships? 

2. Under what authority of law did the 
Maritime Commission procure title to the 
13 ships which it has apparently acquired? 
Were the ships acquired from the United 
States Lines requisitioned for title or did they 
represent a trade-in on the new ships pur- 
chased? What prices did the Maritime Com- 
mission pay for the ships which it has ac- 
quired? 

3. Did all contracts for the ships sold by 
the Maritime Commission contain a “fall” 
clause which would involve refunds in the 
event of the passage of the ship sales bill? 

I should be grateful if you could give me 
the answers to the above questions. 

Very sincerely yours. 


Ships purchased by private companies from Maritime Commission 
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dibidina 10, 660 | March 1945.-........- Do, 
saci _* eT “CR ae Do. 
sabe 10, 660 | April 1945...........:.] May 15, 194 
inathee 10, Rakeltineradsttenaddene Do. 
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Ships purchased by private companies from Maritime Commission—Continued 
Dead- | Reported 
Fold to— Vessel’s name weight | Buiit | Supplement 
| tons dated 
as —_— ee ——— eS 








United Sta’ s 
Lykes Bros.... 
Do 









































10, 565 | April 1945____ ....| June 1, 1945 
10, 560 | May 1945._...._.._.. } Do. 
r | Do. 

| June 15, 1045 
Do, 
} Do. 


| July 3 1945 
De 
| July 1% 1945 


Do Aug. 1, 1945 
American Export........-..- achrthiilasenilidnteecoesusuaginaeweoed i 0,304 | July 1045._............| Do. 
L ykee DVOR, ...cnncsdand daicsdagebedhds pattsbbsecedcouthippesineson tl Gb dad cs tcledelandsadle dines smowece oa 10, 660 | June 1945_............ | Do. 
american President. .........-.-..--<.------------ oscnewoesatoe<peb te sities cele) emer ' 11, 138 | July 1945..............) Aug. 14, 145 
Ly kes Br0S..... 2-.2---00cececncsenemee cnn ene nen eenesenesesneccees Rin concnnnendlndiaalicedabibnliedss wieenewen j 10,614 }_.... i ltninieciai --| | Sept. 15, 1945 
” De.” .....acescinvssdcsintse ies ssteatans sbuntnaatabdadichel I Bae. aioe isan e te tbesettinon ..| Cr ee ...| Sept. 1, 1945 
United States LAMts. 20. .ccc pics pbonnccccudnscorcnscessetonsesncsoes ti enctincdnmttiecetue Scibdbdsess ceuwee = 10, 535 | August 1945..........- Sept. 15, 1945 
De... iecseedsuil . a ecattbthe ind atte selpbwedecheasuebbsncbahad il tel aie dette oiainn a eu i iabgdivewem } 10, 635 | July 1945............. Do. 
Pan Atlantic. ............ aiidmaiinhe. a Ss a eemenae 10, 474 rsce i cia need Do, 
United States BEGM. <5 sco decusatticsbes Miieahds cdecasksecsnantitiie Steamship ! San | ORE STE Sarre aes To | 6, 148 | do ‘om | Oct. 1, 1945 
Lykes Bt08.....so-séeeccnnieebidutesaielbesedan chide scdaibillicacnd tint I immune | 12, 738 | August 1945___. | Do. 
United Stated SANGi. cc cndeenteced temnanteretednsatmndasetguade apa ae nm eee EE iii an eeand Oct. 15, 1945 
TO. ... -<cuiin cd seen tobnda aeeeean beach caaains *ubeactinaal | Courser..._.._. e: SR 10, 535 |... do... ee Do. 
American President.......... aE ol is ede ane President Grant ex Sea Bearcr_- elaed 10, 990 |__.._do.. Do. 
Lyhes 3508..co.cocekeneunswenpucinensetemiuecesnenitiiigimhnnenadinn a a ieeneenenedinetenal 12,905 | Se ptember ee Nov. 1, 1945 
De... ue Sree ed ae ee CI eee ae ecunees 10, 660 |____ do... Do. 
United Moll. ..ducdincseccticdtiputecdintetuandescctenbsctnccd<biaiean Steamship Esporte. scdeigieatigaditn eceeutignessasay 6, 708 |_.... es eT Do. 
American Export... .o-cec<s-tsatecsss inipiewasapbasintmetnhens dans | Executor ........ ae elie radnnacainecia gee baad Lain hitiRedaaael Do. 
Pan Athamtit. ..... sickioksbubialees}aaticmahehos dushedindiediaataineas | Steamship ee A 10, 470 | Augnst 1945___. Do, 
United States LARGER. ccaccustetsncsuscestmndpeaccemsnbetinmadbsndsuns I --| 10, 535 Septem ber 1945. a Do, 
Bought by Maritime Commission from private companies 
—_—— Ree i SN ‘ =a —- 
Dead- Reported 
Sold to— Vessel’s name weight Built | supplement 
| tons dated— 
' 
Grace LAnOR. .... cccndebstudiietiiphitlablinacctaneecsisghitntienasdaiblel 6 | 3h SOS | 8, 884 | January 1943....._.. May 1,1945 
BG. < eects cccerereecsieneeceietiaslataaditteteieipea incest tae etcetera tk i ME ei 8,871 | August 1942 _. ; Do. 
DOs «oc <saicechocvesiedlac sienna uN teaceapyendeeeiteaban candi a seam iche- tase ti, wld nttictinwmene ama tsiadetin ....| September 1942____. } Do. 
nited States Lines........-...-.-.--.. —deldsinaediabdddmanebaitnel A  tsbemann &, 595 | May 1942 ; May 15, 1945 
a Se a ee RE ES DE Se eee 8,595 | June 1942 atti Do. 
Do cocoa teak ae dil esllen crc pills nila’, <sieciieA n tlie eamens | 8, 595 | October 1942__- ., June 1, 1945 
Grace Lines. ........cccescesconcnsescecondussesccecsecesuaccos<cndacs| SONOM, July cs a ame July 1919....... .| June 15, 1945 
D0... .a<s0cdnontek deeb eielbdstiaescidelaesh --antehibhaneds Neen ee ee cubucectecim Se ...| May 1919_..... Juiy 2.1945 
United States RAN en eer } ee eae 9, 140 | October 1941_.... Aug. 1, 1945 
American-Somtll BRGNGEL cice aoc dante s Hobie cs cdedentsnciicduvens i ean dileieesideiaeaane October 1920. .._.- Do 
ee Seen ae I ee parimath nine PAINE To accom Do 
United States TAMU: SacccdesaedasseBeop eu sddaihoknstecanseecenccake Shoeting Star___- Edadaagnta semen’ 8, 595 | August 1942... ....... Aug. 15, 1945 
DO. .ic.<c<skdtbhicdeladndbbalteinscsatlaentaciibidibubaieceae American Manufacturer__.-..------- siik ised 9,140 | April 1941_.......- ..| Aug. 1, 1945 


Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, I will read 
here only the inquiries therein set forth. 
No answer to this letter had been made 
up to the time that Congress recon- 
vened. On Thursday last, January 17, 
I obtained time for this speech, and 
caused the Maritime Commission to be 
so advised. That very afternoon came 
the answer to the chairman’s letter of 
November 28, just 50 days to answer a 
letter of inquiry from the chairman of 
our committee. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert in 
the Recorp the letter of January 17 
signed by Acting Chairman Macauley 
and the accompanying schedules. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Maine? 

There was no objection. 


(The matter referred to follows: ) 


UNITED STATES MARITIME COMMISSION, 
Washington, January 17, 1946. 


Hon. S. O. BLANp, 
Chairman, Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries, 
House of Representatives. 

Desk JupGE BLAND: This is in respect to 
your inquiry of November 28, 1945, in which 
you raise several questions with respect to 
certain vessels mentioned in a recent bulle- 
tin of the American Bureau of Shipping. 

1. There is attached hereto a schedule 
(exhibit A) setting forth the various vessels 
listed in the said bulletin as being purchased 
from the United States Maritime Commis- 
sion. This list gives the type of vessel and 
a reference can be noted that all of the 
vessels are not of the standard type, but may 
vary. The rate of construction differential 
subsidy on these vessels, except the Andrew 


EXHIBIT A 








Jackson, Topas Topas, and Iberville, was 50 
percent. 

2. There is also attached hereto a list (ex- 
hibit B) setting forth the 13 ships which 
the bulletin of the American Bureau of 
Shipping states were bought by the Maritime 
Commission. This list shows the authority 
of law under which the Commission acquired 
title to these vessels and the prices at which 
the vessels were acquired. All of the vessels 
acquired from the United States Lines were 
requisitioned. 

3. The contracts for the sale of the vessels 
described in the attached list contain a ‘‘fall” 
clause which would give the benefit of any 
refund granted by legislation, such as the 
pending Merchant Ship Sales Act, to pur- 
chasers of vessels from the Maritime Com- 
mission during the war. 

Sincerely yours, 
EDWARD MACAULEY, 
Acting Chairman 


Ships purchased by private SUmpEnNS from Maritime Commission 














Dead- | Reported 
£old to— Vessel's name | Type weight | Built supplement 
| tons | ; dated 
in arth tik aka ” Ace ee 
A States RAM Sern eects ek een th 2a eel. - daeewee American Ranger C28AJ1 ou 10, 668 | April 1945 May 
N ater Mam... Sl Bites Besa ee OER SI a a .| Andrew Jackson ERIE O2sK1 ct 10,660 | March 1945 D 
LY Ka TOGR.....00- sesstbenindamansdel died _..| Ruth Lykes........... Tame) RET 10, 660 do Do 
United Staten Rikmgmso or. so rn Se ee cetanwee American Banker... --.-- : Set SE, cian 10, 660 | April 194 May 15, 1945 
Do be rere SO Oe ees TT) | eee 10, 660 |.....do D 
Lykes Bros __........| Kennah MeKay_....-..--- C2SAJ1.......| 10, 565 do June 
Do LA EAS SOURS ESE) SEE | C28AJ1_- 10,560 | May 1945 Di 
Do ‘ ts se ee es | III CO Sako, Sagat sbi. cs ckumihil OMBATi......-.] 10, 560 |.....do Do 
90 =a. 5 pinnitunsi sdpii lath ieee eadenbebilbindtecmnphinibons sil Elizabeth Lykes.....----.----- he cata | C28AJ1__.----| 10, 660 |__-_ do June 1045 
DS CHUND SN Picked | Steamship Limon___.-.....- cusicesocadaull Me OU Sew 6, 143 |.....do Do, 
I Bros eC Rae TUL 10, 560 |.....do_.. Do 
Ee eee eta aie } tenet tidintitinintitigindiyaiiten C28AJ1_...- -| 10, 660 d Tul 2. 194 
D : ~~--7""} Red Gauntlet... : xe ended tuekil WE cotode 10, 660 | June 1945 Do 
; a SC I oe eee ee it 2! i al QUeee... 10, 660 |___..do July 16 
, Ia i scciepenmenmie » I ee | 10, 669 do Aug. 1, 
. i ns wens nieteibiaeentnihdl C38A3...... } 9, 394 | July 1945...... Do, 
Me Tys0n Lyké8secee-------------------2---2------ } C2S8AJ1....-.. | 10, 660 | June 1945.......-.-| Do, 
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Ships purchased by private companies from Maritime Commission—Continued 
Dead R 
ead- eporte¢ 
Sold to— Vessel’s name Type weight Built Pn mn 
tons dated— 
| 
American President_..............-.--.- ..| President Taft, ex Sea Thrash_._............ rity 11, 138 | July 1945........_. Aug. 15, 1945 
TiN Oc a ROE eee ; | NN oak oc dssossk 0engnaedaci aul C2SAJi..._._- 10, 614 |... i eecaeee chee Sept. 15, 1945 
Rn ne ee ied ae aes | IRE BOE rncncesuvecswncsehsctsdeaenal JE pencen 10, 660 |... _- Ci iniuiislideaceiaaiih Sept. 1, 1045 
United States Lines_........._. Sitesi otnitemn cin eames eke aed a es af SET CI28AJ1......- 10, 535 | August 1945__.___. Sept. 15, 1945 
Do oe - Gids Selassie onc ceca cease ae eae I ic eciobiewde+cststil, eae | C28AJ1.....-. 10, 535 | July 1945.........- Do. 
ol SR IE OT Se TOROS FO a occ ccnceccccneedubesleae .-| C28E1... 10, 474 |_..-- |” Sebihetigaers-<. Do. 
I REID SIIIID os oi ccirknmc ene icaecnanthoc ieee ame beomembeiile | Coupee Gas F000... 200 ckaseiadiwnniiabes R2TAU1 6, 148 |... can iahicaiee Oct. 1, 1945 
RN ns. ssancemwisoi alsa tesa aloo aeaciecen nice TR I. ccncncdeseccceseesn sip ge enn C3SBhl1...... 12, 738 | August 1945_...__. D 
iment ental Blbes. 2 Cr et oe ee | IEE icradannssnéneumne nes ie aces ceqmlaeal C28AJ1....... 10, 535 |_..-- i ctinsteints Oct. 15, 1945 
BS a I es sieisis Wines eked ane tadcaiale te CE. canvesetencts<<ecestnbennen CH AJ1.....-- 10, 635 |... silat 0. 
Aanentoas Peete... Shoda od Lac ele President Grant, ex Sea Peaver................-|...------- 10, 990 }____- do. Do. 
Lykes Bros_- =o) IR see's pc osenet-rerntiaun duaend C388hi1....... 12, 906 September. 1945___ | Nov. 1, 1945 
Do Ter ---} COTTE BIR. og cece neces ceo dsl teat C28AJ1._.....- 0, 660 |... Wl cbtisicis Do. 
United Mail__- -§. Ghaepenn agente... oo con cecsnbnde cde R3STAUI 6, 700 |... ea! Do, 
I TIES, Scrniecencneedl tescninnaltndebndansadesseghaie LF cicnnedacavncdveceewous dchdph cebteees Seebinseétlccennbsacsauinnl Ci iaiaamanesed Do. 
Pan Atlantic____-- ; Steamship Therville _ - * a 10,470 | August 1945__.___- Do. 
United Sidtes Riihet. 32 ta BS ee | Onward. ......-.---.-------2-- 2+ -----seenn-e-e C28AJ1.....-- 10, 535 | September 1945_ _ - Do. 
ExHIBIT B 
Vessels taken for title, and type of requisition 
Dead- : 
; ie : or Title re- , : ; : 
Owner and vessel Built weight quantes How acquired Price paid 
Grace Line, Inc.: 
ies oo on A cate end ia oe, EE A IT 4,225 | May 18, 1945 Sem U.S. Maritime Commission. ...- $211, 250. 00 
Et nppetnatinndtibadindcknbndmbintnidetivdbamnuimetatea Se Dadibaeadeteeces cana re WR OE A) RY ER a ar eee 211, 250. 00 
ed cu eee SS | 9,433 | May 23,1945 | Sec. 803, M. M. 1938, as amended_._.____. 1, 308, 936, 13 
NNN 5 il Sieh tead banat | Aug. 29,1942..........._. | CSTE 4 Rat MIE 5 SR cece noe ndwen nineties 1, 319, 948. 07 
Santa Margarita_ wlbbichdcotoniselesiiaescdoccsccase.)) lessee Ont Re. Say i aa. Gn nce ebeten cheb 1, 339, 897, 13 
United States Lines, Co. | 
American Manu sell ee ee SEES eee ONT Bae. SS 6 SI sid cinntianannsdaatonnbinenalidinill 890, 218, 44 
RIUM ooh Seine gadectceidiccntbhacecen | Gute 16) | ORD) Ta. 1 i ban i OO asc ccs cone necaknpscancehaccumail 984, 807. 92 
Lightning is tates ett adieteehine Caine hstdertasdnewitt b- OG Sy Bisa cesccccccus eres SY CCU Ec Uetaahssevndoccucidusereeracseaedsian 1, 110, 810, 9 
Se MS occctecddte chee sdeetigeecttsddudaadatevcel 1 Oet..20, -3062.......c.006- | Se Se 20 SN Bip dN addnbebawssedeediinstastiéehinbdia 1, 161, 271. 00 
NN GU is ccd eS erg sensei ce cheb ace ien Aug. 14, TR tiie albadens Goes Gee 2 en a. 5G 9. nd cauihieon cmatianewmenndaueaninee 1, 111, 650. 01 
Surprise -. NE ee 8 es ee | Fame TF WB ics occ cccccnes | GP es Sb SOD RecneMOsedsdéccdoodsoccccsscsvecésaneanan 1, 118, 116. 
American South African Line: | | 
Charles H. Cramp.. SS 2 ete nhs edidivacadubsnenwall Aiehikenstas sian tate 9,395 | July 3,1945 S. Maritime Commission... .- 450, 960. 00 
Henry S. eit eoescstas or ee scitiin ie cence FOUN kann ce cc casdinesne nel Ee Se SW beac ne Weccdbadicccattattwibsan 451, 776. 00 





Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, Schedule A 
shows ships purchased by private com- 
panies from the Maritime Commission 
in the period from March to September 
1945. Schedule B shows vessels taken 
for title by the Commission. These 
schedules show that the United States 
Lines—subsidized—brought from the 
Commission eight ships in all: The Amer- 
ican Ranger, American Banker, American 
Farmer in April; the Rattler in July, the 
Staghound, Resolute and Courser in 
August and the Onward in September. 
In exchange for these ships the Maritime 
Commission requisitioned for title from 
the United States Lines two war-built 
ships built in 1941, the American Manu- 
facturer and the American Packer; and 
four ships built in 1942, the Lightning, 
Sea Serpent, Shooting Star, and Surprise. 
The price paid on these earlier war-built 
ships varied from $98 per ton to $117 per 
ton. 

Lykes Brothers—subsidized—bought 
from the Commission 16 ships, one in 
March, 1 in April, 5 in May, 3 in June, 
3 in July, 1 in August, 2 in September. 

The Waterman Line—unsubsidized— 
bought the Andrew Jackson in March. 

The United States Mail bought three 
ships: the Limon in May, the San Jose 
in July, and the Espartas in September. 

The Pan  Atlantic—unsubsidized— 
bought two ships, the Tonas Topas in 
July and the Iberville in August. 

The American Export—subsidized— 
bought two ships, the Exchester in July 
and Executor in September. 

The American President Line which is 
$8 percent Government-owned, bought 


1 


two ships: the President Taft in July and 
the President Grant in August. 

With the exception of the three ships 
bought by the United States Mail, these 
ships were all of the C-2 or C-3 type and 
so represent the cream of the war-built 
ships, brand new. 

In the first 5 months of 1945 the Mari- 
time Commission also took from the 
Grace Line, apparently as turn-ins for 
six C-2’s then under construction for the 
Grace Line, but not included in Schedule 
A of the Macauley letter, two small, old 
ships, the Falcon and Lara of 4,225 tons 
each, built in 1919, for which the Com- 
mission paid at the rate of $50 per ton, 
the two 9,300-ton ships Santa Cecilia and 
Santa Margarita built in 1942 and the 
9,400-ton Santa Barbara built in 1943. 
For these the Commission paid around 
$140 per ton. Two steamers of like size 
built in 1920 and 1921 were requisitioned 
from American-South African Line at 
$50 per ton. 

After the Maritime Commission ac- 
quired the Lighining from the United 
States Lines, the United Siaies Lines 
continued to operate her as agent. The 
three Santa ships were operated by the 
Grace Line as agent for the War Ship- 
ping Administration after their acquisi- 
tion from the Grace Line. 

It is extremely difficult to understand 
why the Maritime Commission requisi- 
tioned any of these ships for title since 
the companies that sold the ships to the 
Commission continued to operate as 
agents for the Commission. Further- 
more, it is hard to see why the Martime 





Commission had any need for these older 
ships when it could, or at least did, de- 
liver to the owners of these old ships 
brand new ships built in 1945. 

The C-2’s which the Commission has 
sold to certain favored subsidized lines 
cost about $2,600,000 to build. 

What has happened is that the Com- 
mission has used its power of requisition 
as a subterfuge to grant discriminatory 
trade-in arrangements to the United 
States Lines and the Grace Line. 

One of the important questions to be 
determined by the conferees in settling 
the final form of the ship-sales bill is 
whether we shall countenance the ex- 
change of older war-built ships for 
newer. I think we should not, If we do, 
we make much more difficult the task of 
transferring our war-built fleet to private 
ownership. If the conferees adopt the 
House version of section 8 of the bill re- 
lating to turn-ins the United States and 
Grace Lines have secured most impor- 
tant advantages over any purchaser un- 
der the bill. They have been allowed to 
beat the gun in the competition of the 
shipping lines for the best of the war- 
built fleet. Because, under section 8 of 
the House bill, the amount of credit al- 
lowable for the older ships is limited to 
10 percent of the construction cost of the 
newer, which would come to around 
$260,000 as against three to four times 
that which the Grace Line and the United 
States Lines have actually obtained. I 
include herein a tabulation of trade-in 
prices on a per ton basis under House and 
Senate bills. 
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Estimated trade-in allowances (per dead~- 
weight ton) for vessels eligible for trade- 
in under H. R. 3603, sec. 8 

















House Senate 
bill bill 

Type bei urchased: 

1716 a sisal $35.61 | $44.90 
Cl-B. ..ccce<+dusenenstentanene 28.17 35. 53 
O98... ccc cecodeummectoneeaeune 26. 80 36. 08 
Ch. . nuttin died eee 25. 40 32. 80 
LibertY...cosa<t0cnesetcunndane 14. 79 19.72 
Victory: 

1S-knet. ..0..cccsasedesecee- to] =e 
7 Cando sctibaceegees 4d 7 
N AEs = RET er 41.30 55. 07 
C1-MAV-faccacen sb leeesas 33. 26 41.74 


This means that the Commission has 
played favorites in quite a shocking way 
and flouted the very policies which it has 
urged upon the Congress and which are 
embodied in both House and Senate bills. 

Some of us feel that these facts should 
be further studied and explained. The 
Congress should not tolerate unwarrant- 
ed discrimination by the Maritime Com- 
mission or by the War Shipping Admin- 
istration in favor of the subsidized lines. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Nebraska {[Mr. MILLER] is rec- 
ognized for 15 minutes. . 


REPORT TO THE NATION 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, the United States is now experiencing 
so much turmoil and cross currents of 
propaganda and criticisms from all sec- 
tions of the country because of strikes 
and other domestic problems that I am 
moved te speak briefly upon what I con- 
sider the state of our Union. We have 
listened today to the President’s message 
on the state of the Union. I think it 
might be well for the various Members 
of Congress to express their views on 
this subject. 

Mr. Speaker, in my opinion, the pres- 
ent wave of strikes and unrest is merely 
an expression and a reaction of a long 
period of pent-up nerves that now is 
breaking out of the corral. America is 
fundamentally sound. The strikes are 
now the dark cloud on the horizon of 
our continued recovery. I am optimistic 
enough to feel that within the next 30 
days most of these strikes will have been 
settled or on the way to settlement. I 
am concerned about some groups in la- 
bor, Government, and the country who 
seem anxious for the Government to take 
control and operate all essential busi- 
ness. This is not the answer to recovery 
in America. I believe that some change 
is inevitable. No nation, people, or even 
an individual can stand still. To stand 
still will eventually mean regression. It 
means atrophy of the nation, community, 
or individual, 

Mr. Speaker, with the strikes settled, 
with full production, increased pay roll 
and the citizen with a pocketful of 
money, we cam expect several years of 
high prosperity in this country. The 
answer is production, production, and 
more production. The American people 
have more than $150,000,000,000, either 
in money or liquid assets and they want 
to buy. They want to buy everything 
from shoestrings to automobiles. Things 
cannot be produced when strikes are in 
continuous operation, 


Mr. Speaker, in this picture of great 
prosperity, there is another “if,” and that 
one is the Government must balance its 
budget and stop deficit spending. We 
must stop deficit spending if we are to 
keep on a sound economic basis. We 
eannot keep on a sound economic basis 
if we continue to wantonly waste our 
resources without a promise of a fair re- 
turn. 

Mr. Speaker, in listening to the Presi- 
dent’s Budget message, I am not con- 
vinced that there is any hope at all of 
balancing the Budget if we are to adopt 
his suggested legislative program. 

On the matter of labor legislation, I 
am firmly of the opinion that the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act and the other 
acts regulating labor must undergo some 
changes. These acts, when first consid- 
ered, seemed necessary in order to pro- 
tect labor and give it some of the well- 
deserved and well-earned rights. Since 
these acts became law, labor has grown 
stronger—I believe stronger than Gov- 
ernment. Some labor unions defy Gov- 
ernment. Some labor leaders, drunk 
with power and seeking self-imposed au- 
thority, go far beyond the original intent 
of the law. It seems to me that we need 
labor legislation which will make labor 
unions responsible for their contracts. 
We should adopt legislation to stop ju- 
risdictional strikes between unions. We 
need legislation to strengthen collective 
bargaining and where a conciliator and 
collective bargaining fails to bring about 
an understanding between labor and in- 
dustry, the dispute should be referred 
to a judicial court and these men should 
make a finding. The finding should be 
binding and provide penalties for non- 
compliance. Such legislation is neces- 
Sary as it relates to transportation, com- 
munications, and other problems which 
will directly affect the public. I believe 
that a man should have the right to work 
and I believe he has the right to strike. 

I do not feel that labor leaders should 
have so much power that they can, with 
a wave of the hand, call men out on 
strike and subject them to penalties for 
going back to work. In my humble 
opinion, we need legislation to define 
picketing. The papers carry daily, 
scenes of violence, mass picketing, and 
other acts which are inspired by labor 
leaders, and which, if performed by in- 
dustry, would be subject to severe 
penalties. 

I am sure, Mr. Speaker, that the peo- 
ple of the country are insisting that 
something be done about these strikes 
which so paralyze the vital industries of 
our Nation. I find the people in my dis- 
trict quite angry at Congress. They fail, 
sometimes, to distinguish between party 
lines, but feel that the entire Congress is 
to blame for not looking after the inter- 
ests of the country. You and I know, 
Mr. Speaker, that your party, now in 
power, has the controlling vote. You 
control all legislation, all committees, 
and are in a position to adopt or stop 
legislation. I am convinced, however, 
that unless Congress does take some ac- 
tion that a wave of resentment may 
spread over the country which will 
cause some vacant seats in this House 
come next election, 
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Along with fuil production, naturally 
comes full employment. We must keep 
full employment with a national income 
of one hundred and forty or more billion 
dollars. Taxes will, of necessity, be high. 
But with high prosperity, which means 
full employment and full production, 
our huge national debt can be amortized 
and paid off in the next 25 or 30 years. 
It seems to me that the first step that 
this Congress should take is to stop 
coing things for people that they can do 
for themselves. We must stop deficit 
spending. 

In looking over the President’s 
message, it seems to me that he is trying 
to indorse many items which are ap- 
proved by some people and disapproved 
by others. It is like putting molasses 
out to attract flies. Should we adopt all 
the suggestions made by this adminis- 
tration, there will be no possibility of 
balancing our budget. It will mean 
continued huge deficits. It means in- 
creased bureaucracy, increased Federal 
pay rolls, increased regimentation of the 
American people. 

In the contacts with the people of my 
district, I am certain that they do not 
want me to support the British loan or 
gift. Neither do they want me to sup- 
port those loans to other countries, until 
we hate our own house in order. They 
feel that the Congress passed the Bretton 
Woeds agreement and provided addi- 
tional money for the Export-Import 
Bank, which should be sufficient to meet 
all of our international obligations. The 
people of my district do not want me to 
support the unemploymer* compensa- 
tion of $25 a week for those who do not 
have jobs. They would be disappointed 
if I support the full employment bill, in 
which Government guarantees everyone 
ajob. The majority of them do not want 
me to support the socialized political 
medical] bill presented by the President. 
The majority of them do not want me to 
support compulsory military training or 
the continuance of the draft. They do 
not want me to vote for the continuance 
of subsidies. They want me to continue 
to support the rapid demobilization of 
the Army and demilitarization of this 
country. They want me to support in- 
ternational agreements which will work 
toward a just and lasting peace. 

The farmers want to be assured of a 
reasonable price for the products they 
raise. ‘This price must be in balance with 
the things they buy. The folks in my 
district feel that Congress should do 
something about declaring hostiiities at 
anend. There are so many regulations 
tied up to the ending of the war. The 
people in my district, Mr. Speaker, want 
to get away from regulations and con- 
trols by a Federal Government in Wash- 
ington. They feel, honestly, that the best 
government is that which is close to the 
people. They want just as little Federal 
regulation as is necesszry. The people 
in my district feel that I should give sup- 
port, as I always have, to the further 
extension of the REA. These REA loans 
are repaid by the farmer—repaid with 
interest—yes; more interest than is pro- 
posed in our loans to foreign countries. 
They want me to support the use of 
water for irrigation and power. They 
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want flood-control and soil-conservation 
practices supported. 

I believe, Mr. Speaker, that in the 
past our country has been plagued with 
too many directives and perhaps too 
many laws passed by Congress. I am 
reminded, sir, that the country is seldom 
hurt by laws we do not pass. I believe 
that our Government should be merely 
an umpire guaranteeing fair play. 
They shouid not be in competition with 
the private individual. I believe the 
race and competition should be between 
individuals, and the reward, if any, 
should come to that individual. Ido not 
believe that it is possible for our Govern- 
ment to shepherd the individual from 
the cradle to the grave and expect to 
have strong, reliant individuals in this 
country. 

I am hopeful, Mr. Speaker, that these 
few remarks, showing my views upon the 
state of the Nation, may cause some 
Members of Congress and the country to 
stop, look, and listen to the voice from 
the grass roots, where people are think- 
ing things through. I can hopefully 
see years of prosperity for our Nation 
when these strikes are settled, when the 
Budget is balanced, when the deficit 
spending ends and we have full produc- 
tion and full employment. Many of our 
apparently difficult problems of today 
would melt away as snow melts in the 
summer sun, if this administration and 
Congress were to merely adopt a little 
ordinary horse sense in the affairs of 
government. There is not a great many 
things that need to be done, but what 
needs to be done is fundamental. It 
strikes at the heart of America. Let us do 
the really necessary fundamental things 
and the illness and the disease which 
now is inflicting itself upon America will 
soon be cured. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Arizona [Mr. Murpock] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, on 
September 6 last year we heard in this 
House a lengthy message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, Mr. Truman, 
about as we have today. At that time I 
took the floor and commented on, and 
commended parts of, that remarkable 
message. 

The President has repeated some of 
the very things contained in the mes- 
sage of last September. At that time I 
pointed out that this distinguished son 
of Old Missouri, and I am proud of that 
great commonwealth because that is my 
native State, had rivaled that vision 
which many earlier Missourians, men of 
a former generation, had in looking to 
the West and helping to develop it. 

I recall nointing out the great work of 
Senator Thomas Hart Benton, the Path- 
finder of the Rockies, John C. Fremont, 
and many others. Soon after that an- 
other distinguished citizen from Mis- 
souri, Mr. Cannon, chairman of the Ap- 
propriaiions Committee, brought in a 
unique bill in which we recaptured for 
the Federal Treasury about $4,000,000,- 
000. That was the first time in the his- 
tory of the Congress that such a bill had 
been introduced, and it was ultimately 


passed, that took back money to the 
Treasury which had been appropriated 
as this had been for war purposes. I 
complimented my colleague and good 
friend, the chairman of the Appropria- 
tions Committee, Mr. CANNON, on bring- 
ing that bill in. Later other rescission 
bills were brought in. They have not 
all become law as yet but in effect they 
are being carried out and will soon be- 
come law, so that due to the fact we 
over-appropriated for war purposes we 
are now able to take back about $50,000,- 
000,000 which, thank God, we did not 
have to spend in this war for survival. 

Some days ago a man wrote me say- 
ing, “I do not like this proposal to lend 
Britain $4,400,000,000 at 2 percent in- 
terest.” Well, without committing my- 
self with regard to that proposition I 
wrote to him and said: “I would feel a 
lot better about it if Uncle Sam would 
invest about $4,400,000,000 in reclama- 
tion projects 2nd not charge more than 
2 percer:t interest on the principal, along 
with repayment of that principal.” Hav- 
ing taken back several billion dollars not 
needed to fight one war, I wish Congress 
would reappropriate it to fight a war 
on the desert. 

I sat in charge of the House Commit- 
tee on Irrigation and Reclamation some 
weeks ago and heard that that grand old 
engineer, Dr. John L. Savage, who has 
been with the Bureau of Reclamation for 
so Many years, was about to resign. We 
had lent him to China; this famous 
engineer had returned from China and 
he was proposing the building of great 
dams, far greater than Boulder or Grand 
Coulee, on the rivers of China. Even 
with us he had come to be known as “the 
billion-dollar engineer.” He was plan- 
ning to do bigger things in China than 
he had done here. 

In the Washington Post of Friday I 
saw this item, Big Irrigation Job Planned 
by Russians. AlsoI learn that the Japa- 
nese have surpassed us in rural electrifi- 
cation. I told my committee I would be 
glad enough to lend Dr. Savage to the 
Chinese for a short time although I hope 
he will continue to live long with us and 
plan bigger dams than Grand Coulee in 
this country. I am pleased to hear that 
they are planning big reclamation proj- 
ects in greater Russia, if only we can 
keep ahead of those Asiatics. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Arizona has 
expired. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for two 
additional minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arizona? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MURDOCK. According to this 
item in the Post for January 18 they pro- 
pose to reclaim an area in Asiatic Russia 
twice as large as the combined area of 
Denmark and Holland. They propose to 
build a canal 370 miles in length across 
the desert. That is what the Russians 
are planning to do. Quite likely they 
will want to borrow the money from us, 
too, in order to doit. You see why Iam 
so glad to have the President of the 
United States reiterate today what he 
said on last September 6. 
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Lastly I come to the building up of our 
great resources. I see my colleague the 
gentleman from Washington [Mr. Say- 
AGE] here, and I know he joins with me 
in the hope that when we take back the 
billions of dollars that we have appro- 
priated for fighting a war for survival 
in various rescission bills that we will at 
once reappropriate billions of dollars to 
fight another war for survival, a war that 
is just as necessary to win, an economic 
war, to preserve the American way of 
life, as it was necessary to fight the forces 
of Hitler and Tojo who would have 
crushed us in a military sense. 

Mr. SAVAGE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURDOCK. Iyield to the gentle. 
man from Washington. 

Mr. SAVAGE. I can assure the gen- 
tleman that I go along with him, and I 
think it is vital to the country that he 
is bringing out the importance of de- 
veloping our resources. There is a vast 
area of arid land out West at the present 
time, but as soon as it is developed there 
is almost no risk in planning a crop, for 
almost 100 percent matures, and it is 
much cheaper in the long run to produce 
on that land when it is developed than 
most of the land that we get our agricul- 
tural products from now. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Exactly so, but ail 
parts of the country benefit thereby. 
The furnaces are cool now in Pittsburgh 
and along the Ohio River.. There may 
be several causes why some of their 
chimneys are smokeless. They would 
be heated up to produce the machinery 
and equipment which we need for our 
western development. Let us _ invest 
where it is safe and will return. 


APPOINTMENT OF MEMBERS OF COM- 
MITTEE ON THE MERCHANT MARINE 
AND FISHERIES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid be- 
fore the House the following communica- 
tion: 

JANUARY 17, 1946. 
The SPEAKER, 
The House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SPEAKER: Pursuant to act of April 
16, 1937, as amended (Public, No. 78, 75th 
Cong., 1st sess.), I have appointed the fol- 
lowing members of the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries to serve as 
members of the Board of Visitors to the 
United States Coast Guard Academy for the 
year 1946: Hon. Frank BoyKIN, Hon. JAMES 
DOMENGEAUX, Hon. CHRISTIAN A. HERTER. 

As chairman of the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries, I am au- 
thorized to serve as an ex officio member of 
the Board. 

With kindest personal regards, I am 

Yours very sincerely, 
8S. O. BLanp, Chairman. 


BOARD OF VISITORS TO THE UNITED 
STATES MERCHANT MARINE ACADEMY 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication: 


JANUARY 17, 1946. 
The SPEAKER, 
The House of Representatives, 

Washington, D.C. 
Dear Mr. SPEAKER: Pursuant to Public Law 
301 of the Seventy-eighth Congress, I have 
appointed the following members of the 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries to serve as members of the Board 
of Visitors to the United States Merchant 
Marine Academy for the year 1946: Hon, Ep- 
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warp J. Hart, Hon. Hersert C, Bonner, Hon. 
Frep BRADLEY. 

As chairman of the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries, I am au- 
thorized to serve as an ex officio member of 


the Board. 
With kindest personal regards, I am 
Yours very sincerely, 
S. O. BLAnp, Chairman, 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted, as follows: 

To Mr. Sunpstrom (at the request of 
Mr. Eaton), for 2 weeks, on account of 
official business. 

To Mr. MATHEWS (at the request of Mr. 
Eaton) , for 2 weeks, on account of official 
business. 

To Mr. GRAHAM (at the request of Mr. 
Ropcers of Pennsylvania), for 1 week, on 
account of death in the family. 

To Mr. LYNDON B. JOHNSON (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Pace), indefinitely, on ac- 
count. of illness. 

To Mr. AuGcust H. ANDRESEN (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Pace), indefinitely, on ac- 
count of official business for the Special 
House Food Investigation Committee. 

To Mr. Traynor (at the request of Mr. 
WALTER), indefinitely, on account of ill- 
ness. aDIO _ 

Mr. SAVAGE. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 4 o’clock and 50 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Tues- 
day, January 22, 1946, at 12 o’clock noon. 





COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


COMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION AND 
NATURALIZATION 


The Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization will meet on Wednesday, 
January 23, 1945, at 10:30 a. m., in exec- 
utive session. The Attorney General, 
Mr. Clark, will attend. 

COMMITTEE ON THE CBNSUS 


The Committee on the Census will 
hold hearings on H. R. 4781 on Thurs- 
day and Friday mornings, January 24 
and 25, 1946, at 10 o’clock a.m. 

COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 

COMMERCE 


There will be a meeting of the Secu- 
rities Subcommittee of the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce at 
2 p. m. on Thursday, January 24, 1945, 
for resumption of hearings in study of 
operations pursuant to the Public Utility 
Holding Company Act of 1935. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


963. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a letter from the Chief of Engi- 
neers, United States Army, dated November 7, 
1945, submitting a report, together with ac- 
companying papers and an illustration, on a 
review of reports on and a preliminary exami- 
nation and survey of Napa River, Calif., 
requested by a resolution of the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors, House of Representa- 
tives, adopted on December 2, 1944, and 
authorized by the River and Harbor Act ap- 
proved on March 2, 1945 (H. Doc. No. 397); 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and 
ordered to be printed, with an illustration. 
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964. A letter from the Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting a report of services ren- 
dered and funds received to defray cost of 
special statistical studies, compilations, etc., 
and the manner in which the moneys re- 
ceived were deposited or used. Authorized 
by the act of May 27, 1935; to the Commit- 
tee on Expenditures in the Executive De- 
partments. 

965. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Navy, transmitting a proposed draft of a 
bill to amend Fublic Law 277, Seventy-ninth 
Congress, so as to provide the Coast Guard, at 
such time as it is transferred back to the 
Treasury Department, with a system of laws 
for the settlement of claims, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Claims. 

966. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Navy, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill to provide reimbursement for personal 
property lost, damaged, or destroyed as the 
result of explosions at the Naval Ammuni- 
tion Depot, Hastings, Nebr., on April 6 and 
September 15, 1944; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

967. A letter from the Administrator, Sur- 
plus Property Administration, transmitting a 
report on aircraft plants and facilities; to 
the Committee on Expenditures in the Execu- 
tive Departments. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 4810. A bill to amend an act 
entitled “An act to supplement existing laws 
against unlawful restraints and monopolies, 
and for other purposes,” approved October 
15, 1914 (38 Stat. 730), as amended: with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 1480). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union 

Mr. BLAND: Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. H.R. 1519. A bill re- 
lating to marine insurance in the case of 
certain employees of the Army Transport 
Service who suffered death, injury, or other 
casualty prior to April 23, 1943, as a result 
of marine risks; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1481). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine: Committee on 
Naval Affairs. S. 50. An act to permit set- 
tlement of accounts of deceased officers and 
enlisted men of the Navy, Marine Corps, and 
Coast Guard, and of deceased commissioned 
officers of the Public Health Service, without 
administration of estates; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1482). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 





PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BAILEY: 

H.R. 5180. A bill to repeal the unused ex- 
cess-profits credit carry-back from taxable 
years beginning after December 31, 1945; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SUMNERS of Texas: 

H.R. 5181. A biil to authorize the use of 
the employees’ compensation fund for fur- 
nishing medical and hospital services to cer- 
tain enrollees of the Civilian Conservation 
Corps, and tor other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 5182. A bill to authorize certain ad- 
ministrative expenses for the Department of 
Justice, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 5183. A bill to incorporate into the 
Judicial Code the provisions of the Urgent 
Deficiencies Act of October 22, 1913, relating 
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to the enforcing, suspending, and setting 
aside of orders of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission by three-judge and other dis« 
trict courts and to amend the provisions 
thereof and of section 266 of the Judicial 
Code relating to three-judge district courts 
convened upon application to restrain the 
enforcement of State statutes so as to make 
those provisions uniform so far as may be 
with the provisions for three-judge district 
courts now contained in section 1, as amend- 
ed, of the Expediting Act of February 11, 
1903, and section 3 of the act of August 24, 
1937, relating to three-judge district courts 
canvened upon application to restrain the 
enforcement of acts of Congress; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BEALL: 

H. R. 514. A bill to create a veterans’ hous- 
ing authority, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. BELL: 

H.R. 5185. A bill to provide for future 
trade relations hetween the United States 
and the Philippine Islands, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. BURCH: 

H. R. 5186. A bill to authorize certain ad- 
ministrative expenses in the Post Office De- 
partment,- and -for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

H.R. 5187. A bill granting the consent of 
Congress to the Norfolk & Western Railway 
Co. to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge across New River near Radford, Mont- 
gomery County; Va.; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. KEFAUVER: 

H. R. 5188. A bill to. provide for the ap- 
pointment of public defenders in the dis- 
trict courts of the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LYLE: 

H.R. 5189. A bill to provide for the dis- 
charge of, or release from active duty of, cer- 
tain personnel in the armed forces of the 
United States; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. MILLS: 

H.R. 5190. A bill to increase the pay of 
retired enlisted personnel of the Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps, and United States Coast 
Guard; to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. LEMKE: 

H.R. 5191. A bill to create and establish an 
international university for the purpose of 
promoting universal understanding, justice, 
and permanent peace, to provide for the 
course of study, management, and operation 
of the university, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

H. R. 5192. A bill to provide a method of 
proving derivative citizenship in the case of 
children of naturalized citizens; to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

H.R. 5193. A bill to prescribe minimum 
qualifications for pharmacists employed by 
the United States; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MAY (by request): 

H.R. 5194. A bill to amend the Mustering- 
Out Payment Act of 1944; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MAY: 

H.R.5195. A bill to govern the distribu- 
tion of war trophies; to the Committee on 
lAilitary Affairs. 

By Mr. CHURCH: 

H. R. 5196. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a Coast Guard station on the 
shore cf Lake Michigan at or near Waukegan 
Harbor, Waukegan, Leake County, Ill.; to the 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. MILLS: 


H. J. Ros. 202. Joint resolution providing 
additional allowance for military and naval 
personnel; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 
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By Mr. HENDRICKS: 

H. J. Res. 803. Joint resolution to provide 
for appropriate military records for persons 
who, pursuant to orders, reported for military 
duty, but whose induction into the service 
was not, through no fault of their own, 
formally completed on or prior to November 
30, 1918; to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. LYLE: 

H. Con. Res. 120. Concurrent resolution to 
promote full recovery at the earliest oppor- 
tunity; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HOFFMAN: 

H. Res. 489. Resolution cailing for law en- 
forcement and protection of civil rights with- 
in the District of Columbia; to the Commit- 
tee on Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legisla- 
ture of Puerto Rico, with reference to the 
political and economic status of Puerto Rico; 
to the Committee on Insular Affairs. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN: 

H.R. 5197. A bill for the relief of the Olson 
Manufacturing Co.; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. BLAND: 

H.R. 5198. A bill for the relief of Marjorie 

B. Marable; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. CELLER: 

H.R.5199. A bill for the relief of Moszes 
and Anna Helman; to the Committee on Im- 
migration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. McOORMACK: 

H. R. 5200. A bill for the relief of Anthony 
(Tony) Di Ina; to the Committee on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


1473. By Mr. ANDREWS of New York: Peti- 
tion signed by surgeons from 15 States or 
more, strongly urging the adoption of uni- 
versal military training; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

1474, By Mr. ROCKWELL: Memorial from 
William C. Blair, secretary of the senate, 
State of Colorado, concerning the adminis- 
tration of the United States Forest Service; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

1475. Also, memorial from William C. Blair, 
secretary of the senate, State of Colorado, 
memorializing the Congress of the United 
States to amend the Social Security Act, etc.; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

1476. Also, memorial from William C. Biair, 
secretary of the senate, State of Colorado 
memorializing the Congress of the United 
States to adequately support the United Na- 
tions Relief and Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

1477. By the SPEAKER. Petition of the 
Council of the American Academy of Aris 
and Sciences, petitioning consideration of 
their resolution with reference to support of 
the United Nations Educational, Scientific, 
and Cultural Organization; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

1478. Also, petition of the Federation of 
Architects, Engineers, Chemists, and Tech- 
nicians, Chapter No. 14, CIO, petitioning con- 
sideration of their resolution with reference 
to endorsement of S. 1592; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

1479. Also, petition of the Retired Railway 
Mail Service Employees Association, petition- 
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ing consideration of their resolution with 
reference to endorsement of S. 896; to the 
Committee on the Civil Service. 

1480. Also, petition of the Veterans of the 
Abraham Lincoln Brigade, Robert Merriman 
Post, petitioning consideration of their reso- 
lution with reference to the investigation of 
the Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee Committee by 
the Woods-Rankin committee; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 


SENATE 
Tuespay, JANUARY 22, 1946 


(Legislative day of Friday, January 18, 
1946) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O Thou kindly light, lead Thou us on. 
We grope forward with uncertain step in 
a tense time dark and filled with fears, as 
men in mad fury contend for the prizes 
they fain would grasp and the goals they 
blindly seek. The encircling gloom is 
about us. Help us to trust the faithful 
stars above us and the glow on the far 
horizon where the gates of dawn await 
the day of brotherhood. May the day 
star from on high arise within us, dis- 
pelling our inner darkness and so making 
us children of the light. 

Grant us honesty in dealing with our 
besetting sins, humility in confessing 
them, and resolution in overcoming 
them. At this high altar in the temple of 
public service maintain in us the fidelity 
of those to whom much has been given 
and from whom much will be required. 
In the dear Redeemer’s name. Amen. 


ATTENDANCE OF SENATORS 


Cirype M. Reep, a Senator from the 
State of Kansas; Epwarp V. ROBERTSON, a 
Senator from the State of Wyoming; and 
Gien H. Taytor, a Senator from the 
State of Idaho, appeared in their seats 
today. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his 
secretaries. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. ELLENDER, I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Austin Eltender Kilgore 
Bailey Ferguson La Foliette 
Ball Fulbright Langer 
Bankhead George Lucas 
Barkiey Gerry McCarran 
Bilbo Gossett McClellan 
Brewster Green McFarland 
Bridges Guffey McKellar 
Briggs Gurney McMahon 
Buck Hart Maybank 
Bushfield Hatch Mead 
Butter Hawkes Millikin 
Byrd Hayden Morse 
Capper Hickenlooper Murdock 
Chavez Hill O’Daniel 
Cordon Hoey Pepper 
Donnell Huffman Radcliffe 
Downey Johnson, Colo. Reed 
Eastland Johnston, 8. C. Revercomb 
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Robertson Taft 
Russell ‘Taylor White 
Saltonstall Thomas, Okla. Wiley 
Shipstead ‘Thomas, Utah Willis 
Smith Wilson 
Stanfill Young 
Stewart Walsh 


Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. Gass] is absent 
because of illness. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. An- 
DREWS], the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
CARVILLE], the Senators from Washing- 
ton (Mr. Macnuson and Mr. MiTcHELL!}, 
the Senators from Montana {Mr. Murray 
and Mr. WHEELER], the Senator from 
Pennsylvania {Mr. Myers], the Senator 
from Wyoming |Mr. O’MaAnongey], the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Overton}, 
and the Senator from New York [Mr. 
WAGNER] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Texas (Mr. Con- 
NALLY] is absent on official business as a 
representative of the United States at- 
tending the first session of the General 
Assembly of the United Nations now 
being held in London. 

The Senator from Delaware (Mr. Tun- 
NELL] is absent on cfficial business as a 
member of the Mead committee. 

Mr. WHERRY. ‘The Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG] is absent on 
official business as a representative of the 
United States attending the first session 
of the General Assembly of the United 
Nations now held in London. 

The Senator“from California [Mr. 
KNOWLAND] is absent on official business 
as a member of the Mead committee. 


The Senator from Vermont I[Mr. 
AIKEN] is absent because of illness. 
The Senator from MIillinois’ [Mr. 


Brooks], the Senator from Indiana | Mr. 
CAPEHART], and the Senator from Okla- 
homa iMr. Moore] are necessarily ab- 
sent. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Sev- 
enty-seven Senators having answered to 
their names, a quorum is present. 


JOURNAL OF THURSDAY, JANUARY 
17, 1946 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Over- 
TON] to amend the Journal of the pro- 
ceedings of the Senate of Thursday, 
January 17, 1946. 

Mr. RUSSELL obtained the floor. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Georgia yield to me to place 
something in the Recorp? I ask unani- 
mous consent that I be permitted to do 
so, but that the Senator shall not be 
taken off the floor. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection—— 

Mr. BALL and Mr. TAFT objected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Minnesota objects. 

‘Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, today 
the Senate of the United States finds it-- 
seif in a most unenviable position in the 
minds of the American people. We may 
talk about the responsibility for that con- 
dition, but all will admit that for the 
Senate to be found in its present condi- 
tion in this time of chaos certainly is not 
calculated to increase its stature in the 
minds of our people. 

We have just emerged from the great- 
est war of all history, and we emerged 
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victorious. During the time of national 
peril we experienced national unity. 
With the coming of victory that unity 
vanished. We are now in a period which 
is so critical for our future economy that 
what happens now will affect the hap- 
piness and prosperity of our people. We 
are facing a crisis second only to that 
fateful day in December when the Jap- 
anese attacked at Pearl Harbor. Our en- 
tire economy is threatened, the produc- 
tion which is essential to carry us 
through the reconversion period, which 
started with stich bright prospects; is 
being shut down by industrial strife: 

We are walking a tightrope in our fiscal 
affairs, with a debt which approaches 
$300,000,000,000. We are threatened with 
the necessity of resorting to the printing 
press to pay the debt, or will be driven 
into a period of deflation which: will 
make it necessary for us to repudiate it. 

I have in my hand a copy of today’s 
New York Times. The headlines pro- 
claim “Truman calls for continued price 
control, higher wages, labor peace, re- 
duced budget.” Another headline says 
“Steel mills clase.” Another says “Sny- 
der asks action to bar an ‘economic 
Pearl Harbor’.” And in that. situation 
we find that the Senate of the United 
States is impotent to legislate. 

Mr. President, I shall not discuss the 
responsibility for this situation other 
than to say that I want the Recorp to 
show, for the benefit of the future his- 
torian, that the opponents of the pro- 
posed legislation are in no wise respon- 
sible for precipitating this unfortunate 
condition. I want the Recorp to show, 
Mr. President, that the opponents of the 
proposed legislation are not responsible 
for the stalemate which exists in all the 
business of the Senate, and which makes 
certain that this bitter fight will be 
drawn out to a conclusion, to the death 
or detriment of any other legislation. 

With approximately 2,000,000 people 
out on strike, we cannot consider, nor 
can a committee report, any legislation 
to deal with that crisis. We have the 
remarkable situation of the press report- 
ing the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
CHAVEZ] as being willing to have any leg- 
islation of importance considered, when 
his right bower on the other side of the 
aisle will not even permit a bill to be 
introduced, will not permit a committee 
to report, in his determination that all 
business shall die, even though the con- 
dition of the Nation becomes worse, un- 
less he can force us to accept his will in 
the matter of the pending so-called, 
but misnamed, fair-employment-practice 
legislation. 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield for a question. 
I shall be more generous than the 
Senator. 

Mr, BALL. It is not a question, ex- 
actly. I merely wish to say to the Sena- 
tor from Georgia that the moment this 
filibuster on the reading of the Journal 
is concluded, and we are back on Senate 
bill 101, so far as I am concerned I shall 
be glad to have the Senate transact any 
business, have bills introduced, and all 
other routine matters disposed of. So 
long as the opponents persist in prevent- 
ing the Senate from actually getting to 
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Senate bill 101, by the tactic of amend- 
ing the Journal, we will see that the Sen- 
ate is tied up completely. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I re- 
iterate my statement, confirmed by the 
Senator from Minnesota himself, that 
the Senator takes the position that 
unless he can impose his will upon this 
body there shall be no legislation of any 
character, that no committee will be 
permitted even to report to the Senate 
a bill which would deal with any one of 
the serious problems confronting the 
Nation which are a thousand times more 
important than this vote-bait measure 
which has been forced upon the Senate 
at this critical hour. He will not even 
permit a bill to be introduced in the Sen- 
ate to carry out any of the purposes of 
the President’s.message or to deal with 
problems which gravely affect the wel- 
fare of our people and the very stability 
of our form of government. 

Mr. President, I ask that the Recorp 
show that in the midst of this storm of 
vituperation and abuse which is being 
hurled at the heads of those of us who 
oppose this proposed legislation we have 
not yet gone-to the length of being will- 
ing to kill any opportunity to legislate 
on any other matter which might be 
vital to the welfare of this country. 

Mr. President, those who think as does 
the Senator from Minnesota that this 
bill is of paramount importance, that it 
eclipses any other measure the Senate 
might consider, that it is of such vital 
consequence that we should proceed to 
vote on it without delay—those who 
think the bill is of such magnitude, of 
course, are justified in their positions of 
stalling all the machinery of govern- 
ment, in rendering the Congress helpless 
in a great national emergency. They 
are entitled to their views, much as we 
may deplore them. Those, Mr. Presi- 
dent, who wish to prevent the Congress 
of the United States from dealing with 
any legislation on labor relations, those 
who might be willing even to say that no 
bill on the subject shall be introduced or 
reported by a committee, of course can 
rejoice and be exceeding giad, because 
so long as this measure is before the Sen- 
ate and some Members take the attitude 
that they do toward those of us who 
are opposing it, they know that no 
legislation dealing with this critical con- 
dition of industrial strife and unrest can 
even be reported to the Senate or even 
introduced for the consideration of a 
committee. 

I wish to have the Recorp show that 
those who are opposing this bill are not 
responsible for that situation in this time, 
when attempt is being made to dragoon 
us over the radio and in the press by 
charging that we are a group of fili- 
busterers because of the fact that we 
have strong convictions on this proposed 
legislation. 

Mr. President, there is another group 
which can take much comfort from this 
situation. Those in this country who 
wish to generate and increase racial and 
class consciousness, those who wish to 
array section against section in this time, 
when unity is so important, those who 
wish to array one group of Americans 
against another group at a time when all 
these feelings are already rife, may well 
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rejoice at the situation in which the Sen- 
ate of the United States now finds itself. 
I state again for the Recorp that those 
who are opposing this bill are in no wise 
responsible for bringing on that situa- 
tion. 

Mr. President, there are those of us 
who think, in the first place, that this bill 
does not address itself to any condition 
which exists today in the United States 
of America. There are those of us op- 
posing this measure who think we see 
beyond this label of a fair bill a danger- 
ous and revolutionary measure, the most 
far-reaching in its scope ever submitted 
to or considered by the American Con- 
gress. We see in this bill the power dele- 
gated to a new board or commission, 
which in the past has not established it- 
self as being too responsible, to strike a 
death blow at the fundamental rights of 
private property of citizens of the United 
States. We see in this bill the immediate 
nationalization of all jobs, of all lines of 
business, whether it be in industry or 
agriculture or in commerce, of any busi- 
ness, whether it be conducted by a small 
concern or a large one; we see taken away 
from the employer the fundamental 
right to say whom he shall] hire, whom he 
shall promote, whom he shal! discharge. 
We see a board established which can go 
into the most intimate details of busi- 
ness of every kind, from a beauty shop to 
a huge commercial bank, and tell the 
employer whom he shall employ in posi- 
tions of trust and responsibility, without 
regard to the opinion of the employer as 
to the loyalty or as to the competence of 
the employee. 

Mr. President, we see in this bill more. 
We see that it will create much more un- 
rest and strife than it can possibly rem- 
edy. We see in this period when the 
whole Nation is looking to the Congress 
to do something about the labor unrest, 
that this bill, instead of reaching into 
that situation, would create class and 
racial consciousness and bring about 
even greater labor unrest. 

We see this bill as the entering wedge 
to complete state socialism and commu- 
nism. There can be no doubt about the 
fact that the bill creates a vast employ- 
ment agency for aliens, either those here 
or those who might wish to come to our 
shores. We know that that can be but 
to the detriment of .ative-born Ameri- 
can citizens, who, after all, are supposed 
to have some remaining rights in this 
country. 

We know, and I do not even believe 
that an advocate of the bill will deny, 
that this bill will submit American busi- 
ness to more badgering, to more harass- 
ment, to more annoyance than any other 
four pieces of legislation of which any 
person can possibly conceive, and that 
at a time when business is almost ready 
to give up the ghost because of being 
harassed and badgered by other Govern- 
ment agencies, by the very nature of the 
unrest which prevails in the country to- 
day. It is proposed to create a new 
agency to go into all the business houses 
of this Nation of every kind, shape, and 
character, with the right to examine 


books without a warrant, with the right 
to haul people around indiscriminately 
and to try them on any complaint, real 
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or imaginary, that discrimination has 
been practiced. 

Furthermore we are opposed to this 
bill because it undertakes to regulate the 
tastes, the customs, the habits and the 
manner of life of all the American peo- 
ple. It is a long step forward toward 
that regimentation which so many peo- 
ple would like to see imposed in order to 
end the American way of life as we have 
known it. 

That is what we see in this bill, Mr. 
President. Those who see these dangers 
inherent in the measure are not all 
southern Democrats. There has never 
been such a campaign of propaganda 
under false colors undertaken through- 
out the United States in behalf of any 
bill as that which has been put on in an 
effort to compel the Congress of the 
United States to take this bill without a 
thorough examination. 

When we strip off the window dress- 
ing, it is little wonder that this campaign 
broke down, when it was confronted with 
the sound common sense of the masses 
o”° the American people. Everyone wants 
to be fair. The bill was labeled “fair.” 
Proponents of the measure could say to 
a man, “Do you not want to be fair, and 
do you not want everyone else to be fair?” 
The first reaction of a person, of course, 
is to say, “Of course, I wish to be fair, 
and I wish everyone else to be fair.” The 
American people are inherently and 
fundamentally a fair people. 

The proponents of the bill use the 
technique of going to liberals, pseudo- 
liberals, and political liberals, and asking 
them if they do not want to be fair and 
support the bill. They dragooned a few 
of our friends into committing them- 
selves to support it before they had 
looked beyond the title of the bill. In 
support of the bill, they could point to 
the fact that it was opposed by some 
southern Democrats. That carries a 
strong appeal in many sections of the 
country. It is said that southern Demo- 
crats are opposing it because they wish 
to grind down and hold in subjection 
the Negroes. That idea prevails in some 
circles, despite the fact that there is not 
a southern Democrat who does not know 
that the welfare of his people and the 
progress of his State are inseparably in- 
tertwined with the welfare and progress 
of the Negro population. 

But the argument that it was a fair 
bill and was opposed by southern Demo- 
crats caught some of the unwary, or 
those who were inspired by prejudice. 
There was a great build-up for the bill 
over the radio and through the columns 
of the press. Every left-wing group in 
this country had each of its cells care- 
fully instructed as to how to spread prop- 
aganda in support of the measure. Yes- 
terday I referred to the message which 
happened to fall into my hands, instruct- 
ing certain persons how to work both 
sides of the street, and thereby try to 
array Republicans against Democrats in 
an effort to obtain enactment of this 
great, “fair” bill, and commit Senators 
and Representatives to its support with- 
out knowing what was in it. 

Despite all this, Mr. President, a Gallup 
poll which was taken on the seven pro- 
posals which the President most strongly 
emphasized in his first lengthy message 
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to the Congress revealed that of the 
seven issues submitted by the President, 
the so-called fair employment practice 
bill was the only one which did not have 
the support of the majority of the Amer- 
ican people. I hold in my hand a report 
on that poll. It shows that the general 
public, in a ratio of 8 out of 10, 
wanted strike legislation. It shows that 
on the question of universal military 
training, that proposal, in some form, 
has the support of 7 out of every 10 
people. It shows that by a small] per- 
centage the American people supported 
the President in his demand that the 
Congress increase the jobless benefits to 
$25 a week. It shows that the majority 
of the American people approved a sug- 
gestion for raising the minimum wage 
levels. It shows that the general public 
was sympathetic to an increase in pay 
for Federal employees. The survey dem- 
onstrated that 72 percent of the people 
wished to see the price-control program 
continued. But when it comes to the 
FEPC, which is a misnomer, despite the 
campaign which has been put on all over 
the country, the poll shows that, not- 
withstanding the great pressure, by a 
small percentage the American people 
were 44 percent opposed and 43 percent 
in favor. So, Mr. President, in making 
this fight we are supporting the will of 
the majority of the peopie of the United 
States. 

Why did the campaign for the bill 
fail? Why did the effort break down? 
The bill was mislabeled, and designed 
to appeal to every kind of prejudice in 
every section of the country outside the 
South. Why did it fail and break down? 
It failed because the supporters of the 
legislation made one tragic mistake. 
They must have had assisting them in 
directing their movements a lawyer who 
had a suspicion that the Constitution 
of the United States—a document which 
it was once considered good form to men- 
tion—was not yet quite dead. It was 
known that no power was given to the 
Federal Government to sustain such a 
legislative monstrosity as this. The 
lawyer evidently concluded that the po- 
lice power of the States should be used. 
Conceivably it might be stretched to jus- 
tify such a measure. It was decided to 
have the States enact laws creating fair 
employment practice commissions. 

That was the mistake of the propo- 
nents of the bill. If that had not been 
done, we might have had a most difficult 
time obtaining hearings on the bill. If 
the proponents of the bill had not gone 
out to the grass roots where the 
State legislatures could look this gift 
horse of fairness in the mouth and see 
what it really was, it might have been 
possible to have perpetrated the legisla- 
tive lynching which the Senator from 
Minneapolis [Mr. Batu] and others are 
so enthusiastically espousing. It might 
have been possible to have brought the 
bill to a vote, and to have imposed clo- 
ture in the Senate before Senators had 
an opportunity to explain the measure 
so that those of the American people who 
were not familiar with the bill could 
have an opportunity to know something 
about the kind of bill which was sug- 
gested. 
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Mr. President, I have no objection to 
any State legislature considering such a 
bill. As I have stated, there is no jus- 
tification in the Constitution of the 
United States for such a measure. 
There is no police power of the Federal 
Government which can be properly ap- 
plied to such a concoction as this. There 
may be some police power residing in the 
States, where the founding fathers in- 
tended to put the police power, which 
would justify the enactment of such a 
law. But when the supporters of the 
bill went before the hard-headed men 
who represent their people in the State 
legislatures, those men saw the true na- 
ture of the bill, and in practically every 
instance the proponents met with over- 
whelming defeat. 

Bear in mind, Mr. President, that none 
of the State bills was nearly so drastic 
in its penalties and so far-reaching in 
its scope as is the bill which is now be- 
fore the Senate. They were much milder 
in their terms. But the State legislators 
who, as I have found from 10 years of 
experience in serving in the legislative 
body of my own State, are rather care- 
ful in looking at bills, saw the vices which 
were inherent in even those mild meas- 
ures, and they refused to start the ma- 
jority of their people on the way to 
bondage merely because some trickster 
of draftsmanship had labeled the bill a 
fair-employment bill. 

Mr. President, they went to 20 States 
with this bill, and of course they se- 
lected those where they thought the op- 
portunities for its passage would be best. 
They got it through in New York, al- 
though the bill which was passed in New 
York is not nearly so strict in its terms 
as is the pending bill, and it does not 
carry such drastic penalties as the pro- 
ponents of this bill would have the Fed- 
eral Government impose. But in New 
York they did get through a bill which 
hoe called a fair-employment-practice 

ill. 

In the State of New Jersey they se- 
cured the passage of a bill which was 
labeled a fair-employment-practice bill. 
It did not undertake to fine and jail the 
citizens of New Jersey in the same meas- 
ure that this bill undertakes to fine and 
jail all the people of the United States; 
but they did secure the passage of such 
a bill in the State of New Jersey. 

The other 18 States utterly rejected 
any idea of compulsion. The State of 
Indiana directed the secretary of its de- 
partment of labor to make a study of 
the subject in connection with the ques- 
tion whether there was any discrimi- 
nation. We might have profited from 
that example. The fact that we did not 
do so shows how half-baked we are in 
dealing with these vital measures. We 
made no real study to determine the 
extent of discrimination. 

In Utah a legislative investigating 
committee was appointed to look into 
the situation and see whether a consti- 
tutional bill could be drawn, whether the 
legislature had the power, and whether 
there was, in fact, discrimination in the 
State. 

The other 16 States refused even to 
deal with the subject by passing any 
form of legislation relating to it, regard- 
less of whether it was educational or 
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whether it was to provide for an investi- 
gation, and they rejected the idea of 
imposing a criminal penalty on their citi- 
zens on the basis of a charge so nebulous 
and hard to defend against as that one 
citizen had discriminated against another 
in respect to conditions of employment 
or in employing or in discharging. 

I shall name the 16 States in which 
such legislation was not passed. It was 
not passed in the State of California; on 
the contrary, it was rejected by the Cali- 
fornia Legislature. However, one of the 
Senators from that State is the coauthor 
of this bill and is urging its passage by 
the Senate of the United States. The 
last time I heard anything from Califor- 
nia they even had rules there about the 
right of aliens to own land, yet one of the 
Senators from that State is espousing a 
bill to create a gigantic employment 
agency to insure that every alien shall 
have a job; and I am not at all sure but 
that under the terms of this bill, which I 
shall presently discuss in detail, the Fair 
Employment Practice Commission would 
not even be given a right to go into the 
whole question of restrictive covenants 
and to say absolutely what a man might 
do with his land and limit the power of 
any person to impose a restrictive cove- 
nant in connection with the transfer of 
title to real estate in this Nation. 

Mr. . Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me for a parliamentary 
question? 

Mr, RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIS. I wonder whether the 
Senator is going to devote his attention 
to a discussion of the bill or to the ques- 
tion of the Journal. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I have discussed only 
the bill, and I have no other purpose. 

Mr. WILLIS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, in the 
Legislature of the State of Colorado leg- 
islation of this nature was introduced. 
The members of its legislative body did 
not think the whole fate of the world in 
this hour depended upon the creation of 
a new commission. They undoubtedly 
thought there were more important mat- 
ters to which the Colorado Legislature 
could address itself. They showed bet- 
ter judgment than did the Senate of the 
United States, for in their legislature the 
bill was not acted upon, and it died. 

The Legislature of the State of Con- 
necticut had an opportunity to rush into 
this very situation which is asserted to be 
so critical by the sponsors of the bill. 
Certainly, Connecticut is a liberal State 
in its thought. No one can deny that 
fact if he has followed the results of elec- 
tions there and the general trend of pub- 
lic life in Connecticut. But the Connecti- 
cut Legislature was not impressed with 
= necessity for this bill, and defeated 


The State of Illinois, a great industrial 
State, had an opportunity to protect its 
people from all of the great unfairness 
and discrimination which it is said is 
rampant, The State of Illinois is divided 
very strictly on party lines, but. the 
legislators in that State did not fall 
for this working-both-sides-of-the-street 
idea that is sought to be applied in the 
Senate of the United States, and they 
showed their good judgment by defeat- 
ing the measure. 
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The State of Kansas had an opportu- 
nity to enact legislation on this subject. 

The States of Maryland, Massachu- 
setts, and Michigan refused to enact leg- 
islation on this subject. They are all 
great industrial States, and if there was 
any great epidemic of discrimination 
against any persons entitled to protec- 
tion under the law, certainly the legisla- 
tors of those States, who had some faint 
excuse under the police power which is 
vested in the States under our Constitu- 
tion, would have taken action to protect 
those who live within their confines. 

The State of Minnesota had an op- 
portunity to enact legislation on this 
subject. I regret that the junior Sena- 
tor from Minnesota [Mr. Bat], who has 
been most zealous in attempting to cram 
this bill down our throats, who has in- 
sisted that we discuss the bill, is not now 
present on the floor of the Senate, be- 
cause I am undertaking at least to lay 
the groundwork of my discussion by 
showing why the majority of the people 
of this Nation are opposed to having the 
Senate deal with a measure of this kind 
in this very critical hour. The State of 
Minnesota, where the Senator’s candi- 
date for President of the United States 
is supposed to exert great power and in- 
fluence, and where the Senator from 
Minnesota himself is recognized as a 
great liberal, found that its State legis- 
lature had too good judgment to under- 
take to invade every little business enter- 
prise in Minnesota and tell the proprie- 
tor of that enterprise how he should op- 
erate his business and whom he should 
hire and whom he should promote. Ah! 
The Senator from Minnesota would do 
well to be in the legislative body of his 
State objecting to anything which any 
person in his State might think impor- 
tant to the welfare of the people of Min- 
nesota, rather than sitting here and tying 
the hands of the Senate of the United 
States, rendering all the machinery of 
government absolutely impotent in this 
hour of great crisis. 

Mr. President, to my surprise I have 
found that the great State of New Mex- 
ico has had an opportunity to pass legis- 
lation such as this, and I find that the 
legislature of that State had too much 
good common sense to invade the rights 
of their people. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President—— 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield for a question. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I know New Mexico 
and I know the legislature did that. But 
it was not because of the common sense 
of the legislature; but as in many other 
States, they neglected to pass laws 
which would deal with human beings. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Very well. I know 
something about the influence within his 
State of the Senator from New Mexico. 
I had the pleasure of visiting New Mex- 
ico, as I recah, in September 1944. It 
was my high privilege to go about that 
State with the Senator from New Mex- 
ico. I had the pleasure of meeting many 
fine people. I went back into the re- 
mote vastness of the mountains where 
live some .of those whom the Senator 
from New Mexico represents. I have 
never seen Men and women walk up toa 
public official and shake his hand with 
more adoration in their eyes than I saw 
in the eyes of the constituents of the 
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Senator from New Mexico. They con- 
sidered it almost a great honor to touch 
the hem of his garment. The Senator 
from New Mexico, instead of using the 
great influence which he has in that 
State—it is a State which has a larger 
percentage of Mexican and Hispanic 
peoples than any other State in ‘he 
Union—for the purpose of affording 
them protection under the police powers 
of the State of New Mexico, says, “No, I 
will impose my will from Washington. 
I will design a broom that has a handle 
of sufficient length for me to stand in 
the Capitol of Washington and sweep out 
a bad situation in she backyard of New 
Mexico.” 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. It is possible that the 
failure of the Legislature of New Mexico 
to pass a law similar to the one which 
is provided for in the bill now before 
us, is my fault. I did not interfere with 
a single member of the Legislature of the 
State of New Mexico. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I may say that the 
Senator from New Mexico is trying to 
interfere with a great many Members 
of the Senate. ; 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I belong to the Senate 
of the United States as much as does 
the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I would fight for the 
protection of the Senator from New 
Mexico and for his rights as earnestly 
as I am fighting for my own. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. However, I may say 
that I did not believe it was proper for a 
United States Senator tv tell any indi- 
vidual member of the Legislature of the 
State of New Mexico what he should 
do with regard to any legislative pro- 
posal. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, let the 
Senator take care of New Mexico. That 
is what I am asking him to do. I am 
asking him to take care of New Mexico 
and keep his hands off of other States 
and other people who do not want such 
legislation as that which is being pro- 
posed here. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I rep- 
resent the State of New Mexico, but 
I am clso a Senator of the United States. 
In my humble opinion I think it is time 
to quit legislating for sections. I think 
it is time for the United States Senate 
to legislate for all the people of the 
United States without exceptions, and 
differentiations with regard to any State 
legislation. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Of course, there are 
many persons who take the position that 
the States have no rights in this new 
day. I can recall the time when if an 
idea had been advanced on the floor of 
the Senate that such a bill as the one 
now pending could stand the test of con- 
stitutionality, the Senator advancing the 
idea would have been laughed out of 
the Senate. I think that the States still 
have some rights. I know that the Con- 
stitution provides that all rights not dele- 
gated to the Federal Government are re- 
served to the people. It is the people of 
the United States for whom I am fighting 
today. I am fighting for their right to 
live, their right to conduct their humble 
businesses as they see fit to conduct 
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them, without the blighting hand of Fed- 
eral bureaucracy coming down to harass 
and annoy them and eventually to de- 
stroy private business. 

I repeat, Mr. President, that if condi- 
tions in New Mexico are terrible, the New 
Mexico Legislature can deal with them. 
I do not know a single member of that 
body, but I refuse to believe that they 
are purblind to any condition of dis- 
crimination which may exist as bearing 
down thousands of citizens in the State 
of New Mexico. I believe they are loyal 
American citizens. I believe that if they 
thought, as does the Senator from New 
Mexico, that the entire good-neighbor 
policy of this country depended on such 
legislation as is now being proposed, they 
would enact legislation of that nature. 
I believe that if they had thought it was 
necessary to create an employment bu- 
reau, as this bill proposes to do, in order 
that aliens may secure employmént, the 
Legislature of New Mexico would have 
provided for that end. The Senator 
from New Mexico has been swept away 
by his feelings, and has greatly magni- 
fied the seriousness of a condition which 
does not exist to any considerable extent 
within his State. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I did not quite un- 
derstand. Did the Legislature of New 
Mexico have before it last year a similar 
proposal? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Oh, yes; in 1945 the 
legislature had before it a similar bill 
which it did not pass. 

Mr. HILL. Did either house of the leg- 
islature pass it? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I do not know as to 
that. The Senator from New Mexico 
could answer that question better than I. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. The senate voted on 
the bill and defeated it. 

Mr. RUSSELL. It is my understand- 
ins that after it was defeated in the 
senate it was not considered by the other 
house. 

Mr. President, I hope that we may 
have a facsimile of such action in this 
body. 

The State of Ohio defeated legislation 
of this nature. The great industrial 
States of Pennsylvania and Rhode 
Island had an opportunity to protect 
their citizens against what some Sena- 
tors would have us believe is the great 
wave of discrimination which is breaking 
down all commerce, affecting the na- 
tional security, endangering the general 
welfare, and crippling production— 
dangers which are set forth in the pre- 
amble of the bill which is now before the 
Senate. The legislators of those States 
were too smart to get caught by any such 
trick title as that which is used in con- 
nection with a fair employment bill 
which is so far-reaching in its powers 
and in the invasion of the rights of the 
individual as that which is being pro- 
posed today in the Senate. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, so long 
as the Senator from Georgia feels that 
the State of Rhode Island and the other 
States to which he has referred rejected 
the bill in their respective State legisla- 
tures, does he not believe that it would 
be proper to allow the men in the United 
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States Senate who represent State con- 
stituencies to say whether they favor 
such legislation? 

Mr. RUSSEL. Mr. President, I am 
perfectly willing to allow any Senator to 
state whether he favors such a bill, and 
why he favors it. I merely wish to say 
that there can be no such condition in 
this country as that which is set forth 
in the preamble to the bill. I refuse to 
impeach all members of State legisla- 
tures of this Nation as being derelict in 
their duty in considering the rights of 
their constituents. For 4 years I was 
speaker of the house of representatives 
of the legislature of my State. I isay 
say that the members of the State leg- 
islative body in which I was honored to 
serve were and are just as zealous in their 
desire to serve the public welfare as is 
any Senator of the United States. They 
were interested in the rights of their 
constituents even though many times 
they were few in number. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I often found that they were not 
so easily swayed by political considera- 
tions as I have feared some other persons 
were swayed. 

I continue reading from the list of 
States to which I referred. Let.us con- 
sider the State of Washington. I ask all 
who label themselves liberals to ponder 
the fact that the State of Washington, 
which is certainly not a reactionary 
State, had this matter up in its general 
assembly, and the legislators of that State 
were not convinced that there was any 
immediate danger that all business and 
industry in the State of Washington 
would collapse if they did not rush in 
and create a new commission to invade 
and destroy the -‘thts of private prop- 
erty. 

The State of West Virginia and the 
State of Wisconsin are also States which 
are considered to be liberal in their out- 
look. There were times when at least 
the State of Wisconsin called itself pro- 
gressive. The legislatures of those States 
had before them legislation creating a 
so-called fair employment practices 
commission, and in the better judgment 
of the men composing the legislatures 
of those States—and I reiterate that they 
are as interested in the welfare of their 
constituents as are United States Sena- 
tors—they refused to pass a bill which 
was as revolutionary and as identical in 
its purport as is the proposed legislation 
now being considered by this body. 

Bear in mind also, Mr. President, that 
none of those bills was so sweeping in its 
terms and so drastic in its penalties as 
the bill which we are asked to pass with- 
out even a full discussion. 

So, Mr. President, we may not be in 
the majority in the Senate of the United 
States at the present time, but we can 
look at the record of what has transpired 
in the legislatures from California to 
Connecticut and assure ourselves that 
we are at least standing shoulder to 
shoulder with the best thought of the 
members of the State legislatures, who 
have time to consider legislation care- 
fully, who are not burdened down with 
other duties, and who are not so sustep- 
tible in some cases to various pressure 
groups. They are close to conditions. 

I endeavor as diligently as I know how 
to stay close to my people back home, 
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but in the last 5 or 6 years it has been 
well-nigh impossible. Our duties require 
our constant attendance here in the con- 
fused and chaotic and pressure-ridden 
atmosphere of the city of Washington. 
We sometimes cannot see the forest for 
the trees here in Washington, nor see the 
facts for the fumblers and for the lobby- 
ists who are here. 

Mr. President, the members of the 
State legislatures, wherever they may be, 
are infinitely closer to their people and 
are far more intimate with the public 
pulse and with what is transpiring in 
their States than the Members of the 
Senate can be. So when we hear this 
ery of “wolf, wolf,” of great discrimina- 
tion, when there are so many domestic 
strikes, depriving the United States of 
its capacity for production, endangering 
the national security and the general 
welfare, and affecting adversely com- 
merce, let us go back to the “grass roots” 
of the States where the people really live 
and see how much truth there is in such 
high-flown phrases and words as we 
constantly hear. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield for a question. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Before the Sena- 
tor leaves the question of the action 
taken by various States, let me inquire if 
any of the States in the South refused 
to pass such legislation? 

Mr. RUSSELL. No, not a single 
Southern State refused to pass legisla- 
tion of this character. Of course, I must 
say that I do not undertake to claim for 
them any credit on that account. Our 
people had the good judgment not even 
to consider invading the rights of indi- 
viduals and taking away the property 
rights of business. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. If the Southern 
States had declined to act, would they 
have constituted a majority of the States 
which refused to pass such legislation? 

Mr. RUSSELL. The States that re- 
fused to act constituted a majority of 
all. Of course, if the 11 Southern States 
had acted there would have been a great 
majority of States acting against it. 
However, of all the 48 States the legisla- 
tion was introduced in only 20 and it was 
defeated in 18, so that the Senator can 
figure out the percentage of the number 
of State legislatures that thought it 
worth while to enact even a much milder 
bill than the one we now have before us 
or even to consider or introduce such 
a bill. 

Mr. President, I say that this bill is 
here just as the result of the activities of 
pressure groups. I do not say that every 
man who is supporting this bill is a 
Communist, because I know that some 
of my good friends have been misguided 
and misled and have fallen into the trap. 
But I do say, Mr. President, without the 
slightest fear of contradiction, that 
every Communist and every Socialist in 
this land, wherever he may live, is 
ardently supporting this bill. There are 
reasons for that. If the desire is to na- 
tionalize industry here is the chance. It 
is not strange thet the Daily Worker 
should take up the cudgels day after day 
in behalf of this bill. If I were one of 
those who operate that periodical, so 
would I, because I know what will hap- 
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pen if we ever let the Federal Govern- 
ment invade the little business enter- 
prises and little farms of this country 
with such a scheme as this. In the very 
nature of things it will have to result in 
the nationalization of all industry and 
business. 

Mr. President, as I say, the Gallup 
poll showed a majority of the people were 
against it, because, realizing that this 
bill perhaps was unconstitutional, in 
going out to the States with this propo- 
sition they went out to the “grass roots.” 
Of course there are thousands of others 
in the country who do not understand 
the bill; and that is the purpose of this 
discussion. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mtr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield for a question. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I desire to ask the 
distinguished Senator from Georgia if 
later in his remarks he intends to discuss 
the manner in which the Fair Employ- 
ment Practice Committee carried on its 
work in 1944 and 1945, and further if he 
intends to go into the hearings which 
the Committee on Appropriations held 
in 1945? I ask the distinguished Senator 
from Georgia further, since he has re- 
ferred to the socialization of industry, if 
he intends to bring out the statement 
which Mr. Ross, who is, or was, the 
chairman of the Fair Employment Prac- 
tice Committee made to the Appropria- 
tions Committee in answer to a question 
by the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
Batt], who inquired: 

There have been more correspondingly— 


Referring to cases of discrimination— 


in the North than there have been in the 
South, 


Mr. Ross answered “Yes.” 

There were very few complaints against 
the hiring of Negro labor in the South 
because the southern people understood 
Negro labor. 

I am wondering if the Senator intends 
to refer to the statement of the chairman 
of the committee himself. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I recall the testimfony 
to which the Senator from South Caro- 
lina adverts. I shall discuss this bill 
with the utmost frankness, for I always 
try to be frank. As a part of the tech- 
nique to force this bill through the Sen- 
ate, I know that those who are going to 
Senators and insisting that this bil’ is 
necessary in order to protect the rights 
of Jews and Negroes are saying that if a 
Senator on this flcor in discussing the 
bill which has been brought forward by 
this pressure group mentions either one 
of them he must be labeled as being anti- 
Semitic or as being anti-Negro. That is 
a part of the technique, working both 
sides of the street, playing Republicans 
against Democrats and trying to muzzle 
full discussion of it. While the pro- 
ponents themselves, in discussing it, say 
it is designed for certain purposes, if we 
mention any of those purposes which 
they have brought forward we are im- 
mediately attacked as being anti-Semitic 
and anti-Negro. I shall discuss it 
frankly, but I shall not go into any de- 
tail about the Negro question today, I 
may say to the Senator from South Caro- 
lina, because I have another day’s speech, 
in which I hope to discuss that situation. 
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So I hope the Senator will forgive me for 
not going into it today. I do not intend 
to mention the Negro situation other 
than to say that I think a Negro drug- 
gist in Harlem is just as much entitled 
to refuse to hire a Japanese-American as 
a pharmacist as a white man in Atlanta, 
Ga., operating a drug store, is entitled to 
select another white man instead of a 
Negro as a pharmacist. That is equality 
all over the United States. Much is said 
about minorities. Under our Constitu- 
tion all minorities are supposed to be af- 
forded equal rights and not special privi- 
leges, and the latter, as I say, is what this 
bill proposes to confer. 

I shall not discuss the claim that the 
bill is necessary for the Jews. Some of 
my constituents who are Jews have 
talked to me about it, and they say they 
see no need for it. I think it would be 
very manifest from an economic survey 
that the Jews, in proportion to their 
numbers in the United States, control as 
many employment opportunities as any 
other group, if not more. Certainly 
there is no necessity for passing the bill 
to protect them in any of their economic 
rights, or what are asserted to be im- 
munities, in this legislation. 

I shall not go into that problem at 
this time. I propose to discuss the bill 
as it applies to the entire Nation. Ata 
later date I may discuss some of the 
aspects of the question which the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina raised. In fact, 
I intend to do so. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I 
wish to ask the Senator a question, in- 
asmuch as he has said the bill affects 
the entire Nation, and it will, indeed, 
affect everyone. The thought I had in 
mind at the time I interrupted the Sen- 
ator was that it would affect the entire 
Nation. The distinguished Senator from 
Georgia must be well acquainted with 
the fact that a railroad case was brought 
against the southern railroads, but not 
all the railroads. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator is cor- 
rect, and in my other speech I shall 
discuss that matter in some detail. I 
wish to say, however, that in my discus- 
sion today I am not dealing with this 
question as a sectional question. I real- 
ize the -tudied effort that has been made 
to treat the bill as a sectional measure, 
but the issue is not sectional, and the 
opposition to the bill is not confined to 
southerners. 

I hold in my hand a letter from the 
National Association of Retail Grocers, 
whose general offices are on North Mich- 
igan Avenue in Chicago, Ill., who are 
asserting their right to conduct their 
little grocery stores as they see fit, with- 
out having the long arm of the Federal 
Government reach down and tell them 
whom they may hire, whom they may 
fire, and whom they may put in charge 
of the cash register. 

I have here a resolution which was 
adopted by this association of grocers 
on this subject. This is what they have 
to say about it: 


Whereas the so-called— 
Even they know it is just a “so- 
called” — 


Whereas the so-called fair employment 
practice bill, S. 101, would, if enacted— 
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1. Virtually eliminate managerial discre- 
tion in hiring, promoting, laying off, and 
discharging employees; 

2. Establish a permanent Federal bureauc- 
racy which, through its agents, would act as 
prosecutor, judge, and jury, such agents be- 
ing authorized by the bill to enter private 
places of business and conduct searches and 
examine and copy records without a search 
Warrant or any showing of public cause; 

3. Deprive employers of most of their 
rights on appeal to the courts from any con- 
viction of discrimination; 

4. Expose employers to endless harassment 
and litigation by disgruntled job seekers and 
to future liabilities, the existence of which 
they did not suspect and for which they 
made no provision; and 

Whereas the announced objectives of this 
legislation can be advanced most effectively 
through education and the voluntary pro- 
motion of mutual understanding and good 
will between all groups of Americans: 

Resolved, That the National Association of 
Retail Grocers vigorously and actively op- 
pose the enactment of this or any similar 
legislation; further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to all Members of Congress and, together 
with additional information on the subject, 
to all State and local secretaries of affiliated 
associations. 


Mr. President, if I had not stated that 
this was a resolution passed by the Na- 
tional Association of Retail Grocers, who 
have their little stores on the street cor- 
ners in the East and in the West, a per- 
son hearing me read that would have 
said it was merely the objection of some 
southern Democrat. 

When we expose this bi.!, when we 
bring its iniquities out into the full light 
of the day, we find that 90 percent of 
the American people, whatever may be 
their business, are likewise opposed to 
it. In opposing the proposed legislation 
we are protecting the rights of all Ameri- 
cans everywhere. I could read at great 
length the list of other bodies, which are 
in no wise southern in their character, 
which are opposed to the bill. 

As an example, let us hear what was 
said by the Chamber of Commerce of 
Cleveland, Ohio, in opposition to the 
so-called fair employment bill. It dis- 
cusses and analyzes the bill sufficiently 
to refute the idea that there is any 
necessity for it, or that there is any 
precedent for it, pointing out how op- 
pressive it would be, what unusual powers 
it would vest in an irresponsible com- 
mission, the members of which the Presi- 
dent could not even remove when he had 
appointed them, even though they had 
the power to issue a mandatory order to 
the President of the United States. The 
bill proposes to establish a commission 
which can issue orders to the President 
of the United States, and he would have 
no right to question them, but would 
have to carry them out. I shall show 
that in a few moments. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield in order that I may report 
two short resolutions? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I shall yield for any 
purpese that will not prejudice my right 
to the floor, but I shall refuse to yield 
to anything that will take me off the 
floor. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I 
shall feel constrained to object. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I wish to emphasize 


again, for the benefit of the Recorp, that 
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the opponents of the proposed legisla- 
tion are not those taking the position 
that no bill can even be introduced, that 
no report of a committee can even be 
received, unless we are willing to swal- 
low whole the will of those who wculd 
impose this monstrosity on the American 
people. 

Now, Mr. President, I shall proceed to 
the reading of this quotation from the 
resolutions of the Chamber of Commerce 
of Cleveland, Ohio. They talk about the 
objectives. 

The method proposed for accomplishing the 
objective is to coerce the employer, labor 
union, or agency of the Federal Government 
to recognize certain principles of conduct and 
to establish certain social relations which are 
necessarily incident to the employment of 
persons. We ize that the proponents 
of the bill say that there is no attempt therein 
to bring up the question of social equality. 
However, the employment of persons neces- 
sarily involves social distinctions both from 
the standpoint of the employees and the em- 
ployer, and such distinctions, often unfor- 
tunate and odious, are nevertheless not capa- 
ble of elimination by legislation and coersive 
methods. 

This legislation involves the creating of a 
new Federal bureau and the appointment of 
five commissioners who will constitute the 
administrative, executive, and judicial board 
under the Fair Employment Practice Act. 

The bureau will be organized throughout 
the entire country fo: the purpose of policing 
industry and enforcing the act. 


Mr. President, that is not the state- 
ment of a southern Democrat. It is the 
Cleveland Chamber of Commerce an- 
alyzing this bill. 

The Commission will be empowered to des- 
ignate one of its members or designate any 
number of agents, any one of whom could be 
empowered to conduct trials against employ- 
ers anywhere in the land. There is no limit 
to the number of such agents who could be 
appointed. 


Mr. BUSHFIELD. Mr. President, wiil 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield for a question. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. Does that mean, 
may I ask the Senator, that the culprit 
could be dragged as far as Washington 
for trial? 

Mr.RUSSELL. Mr. President, this bill 
creates perambulatory kangaroo courts 
which can drag an employer to any place 
in the United States they wish. That is 
one of the threats held over the head of 
American business, of the American em- 
ployer, of the American farmer who em- 
ploys more than six individuals, to make 
sure that he takes care of all aliens in his 
employ to the detriment of American 
citizens who might be seeking work. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. I thank the Sena- 
tor. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, agents 
of the Commission can conduct trials 
against an employer anywhere in the 
land. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hii. 
in the chair). Does the Senator from 
Georgia yield to the Senator from Wis- 
consin? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield for a question. 

Mr. WILEY. I was interested in what 
the distinguished Senator from Georgia 
just said. There is one thing I should 
like to have him explain. Suppose a busi- 
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nessman employed more than six per- 
sons, and he decided to employ A instead 
of B, and that then the kangaroo court of 
which the Senator speaks went into ac- 
tion and found that B was discriminated 
against and should have the job. Is there 
any provision in the biil to protect A? 

Mr. RUSSELL, Not the slightest on 
earth. I shall go into that subject in 
some detail when I undertake to show 
that instead of preventing discrimina- 
tion, this bill in itself provides a violent 
discrimination in favor of the groups it 
mentions, and that it creates a situation 
which makes it certain that in the matter 
of employment and in the matter of lay- 
off the employer will not discharge one 
of the minority groups or he will not 
employ one of the majority groups be- 
cause he knows that the Commission 
would immediately call him before this 
court, in which he has no chance, where 
he cannot have trial by a jury of his 
peers, where there are no rules of evi- 
dence, where hearsay evidence or any- 
thing may be introduced against him. 
That prospect, of course, means that the 
employer will retain the alien to the det- 
riment of the returning veteran who may 
be looking for employment. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. WILEY. As I understand, the 
courts have held that once a man is an 
employee, if he strikes, that does not 
ipso facto dissociate him from the 
employment. Am I correct about that? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I do not know that 
the courts have gone quite that far. I 
might say that I would not be at all sur- 
prised if they have. I hope the Senator 
will not ask me about the position of the 
Supreme Court because the Senator 
knows that one of the distinguished 
members of the Supreme Court said just 
a few days ago that decisions rendered 
by the Supreme Court were like a one- 
way ticket on a railroad that was good 
for 1 day only. There once was a time 
when men entered law offices in order 
that they might study and acquaint 
themselves with great legal principles, 
but now the man who has the latest edi- 
tion of the newspaper or who has a port- 
able radio is much better prepared for 
the practice of law than his brother who 
is only armed with a good law library. 
The Supreme Court cannot keep up with 
its decisions, and I must confess I have 
lost my zest for reading Supreme Court 
decisions of recent date. 

Mr. WILEY. I am leading up to a 
question, if the Senator will yield fur- 
ther. I assume the Senator will agree 
with me that there is no law to the effect, 
nor has there ever been a decision which 
held, that until employment takes place 
there is any restriction upon the em- 
ployer to determine whom he shall hire. 

Mr. RUSSELL. If property rights in 
this Nation mean anything there cannot 
be such restriction under the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, because that is 
certainly an essential part of property 
rights. Thatismyown view. AsI stated 
before, I do not know what the Supreme 
Court would hold on this question. The 

ill undertakes to give to those mentioned 
in it, whether the individual be an alien 
or whether he be a Communist, a vested 
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righi of employment. That is what the 
bill does. It establishes a board to en- 
force that vested right in the individual 
to have a job. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator again yield? ° 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. WILEY. Now we are coming to 
the point I was trying to make. There is 
no question of a contract of employment 
until an agreement to hire is entered into 
between the employer and the employee. 

Mr. RUSSELL. There never has been 
in the America we have known. There 
might te in the new America which the 
sponsors of this bill would bring upon us. 
Under it, if the individual can associate 
himself with the four definitions in the 
bill, with the four categories in the bill, 
he has a vested right in employment. 

Mr. WILEY. Then, one of the issues 
is whether or not we are going to attempt 
to make effective legislation which is go- 
ing to say to the employer, whether he 
be a farmer, merchant, businessman, 
professional man, or what not, “This in- 
dividual you cannot hire, but this indi- 
vidual you must hire.” 

Mr. RUSSELL. That is the practical 
effect of the bill; that is unquestionably 
the effect of the bill, and that is the 
reason I am asserting that it is abso- 
lutely destructive of all private property, 
and will result in the absolute nationali- 
zation of all industry and of all jobs. 
There is no way to avoid that conclusion. 
Lincoln said the Nation could not exist 
half free and half slave, and certainly 
private business in this country could 
not exist if it were three-fourths slave 
and one-fourth free. 

Mr. President, we were talking about 
perambulatory courts. There is no 
limit to the number of agents who may 
be appointed. The statement I shall 
now read from the analysis of the bill 
made by the Cleveland Chamber of Com- 
merce, I may say to my distinguished 
friend the Senator from South Dakota 
[Mr. BusHFIELD], applies to the question 
he raised, and answers it: 

Witnesses could be subpenaed and forced 
to attend from any place in America. The 
qualifications of such one-man courts would 
be determined, not by Congress— 


No, Mr. President, the qualifications 
would not be determined by the Congress. 
We would send them forth clothed with 
all the power of the Congress, and tell 
them, “You do not even have to be 
lawyers. You do not have to know a 
rule of evidence, or observe a rule of 
evidence.” We would have no power to 
determine their qualifications. They 
would be determined by the commis- 
sion, in accordance with its rule-making 
power. 

The Commission or any of its agents— 


The unlimited army which the bill 
would create— 
could, according to section 9 of the bill, have 
the power to enter private business places 
and there conduct searches, examine and 
copy any evidence of any person being inves- 
tigated or proceeded against by such agency. 


In the old days our misguided fathers 
thought that the power of search and 
seizure should be very carefully re- 
strained. They undertook to do so in 
the Constitution of the United States, 
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before that document was discarded in 
the Halls of the Senate. If we pass this 
bill, we shall delegate unlimited power 
of search without the slightest scintilla 
of process of law. 

I now recur to the statement of the 
Cleveland Chamber of Commerce: 


The bill makes no requirement as to prob- 
able cause for such search or the need for 
a search warrant. If the victim should 
“willfully resist, prevent, impede, or inter- 
fere” with such a search he would thereby 
pecome subject to fine and imprisonment. 


That is a pretty accurate description 
of the bill. I should like to conclude 
with the closing statement of the Cleve- 
land Chamber of Commerce. Bear in 
mind that this is an organization in 
Cleveland, Ohio. The statement from 
which I am reading is not the opinion of 
a despised southern Democrat. 


The bill is a departure from the traditional 
American system of free enterprise with re- 
spect to the right that has always been en- 
joyed by employers to use their own sound 
judgment and discretion ir selecting loyal 
and capable employees. Under the Ameri- 
can system of competitive free enterprise, 
a man has been able to excel and make prog- 
ress because of his ability to judge men and 
surround himself with employees whom he 
could trust, and who could produce more 
and better services. It is through that sys- 
tem of competition and improvement that 
private enterprise has succeeded in America 
when it has failed in other countries. 





That is a statement from a representa- 
tive business group in the great State of 
Ohio. They realize, as well as do certain 
southern Democrats, that this bill aims 
at the heart of our system of free enter- 
prise a blow which will absolutely destroy 
the American system which we have 
known, and regiment our people in a to- 
talitarian state. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield for a question. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. If this bill should 
become law, may I ask the Senator if the 
natural implication of the law would 
not be an ever-increasing flood of in- 
spectors and examiners over the country? 

Mr. RUSSELL. There is absolutely 
no limit to the number of persons who 
might be selected by the Commission to 
go forth and harass, annoy, badger, and 
drive out of business all those who have 
made this country great through the op- 
eration of a free system of agriculture, 
industry, and enterprise generally. 
There is no limit. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. MY. President, will 
the Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am glad to yield for 
a question. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. Would these ex- 
aminers, inspectors, or whatever they 
may be called, be given the authority and 
power to decide when to arrest the cul- 
prits? 

Mr. RUSSELL. The bill uses the 
oblique technique of the totalitarian ad- 
vocates. The examiner himself would 
not have the power to arrest. He would 
not need any warrant. He would go 
into a man’s place of business and say, 
“I am going through your books to find 
out why you did not employ John Jones 
instead of Bill Smith to help you in the 
shop or to help you gather your wheat 
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crop last week.” A farmer might say, 
“I do not keep any books. The few 
memoranda which I have are my private 
affair, and you cannot see them.” Ifthe 
examiner showed his credentials as an 
examiner for this irresponsible Commis- 
sion and the farmer still refused to show 
the examiner his books, or to furnish 
him with copies, the farmer could then 
be hailed before the court and sent to 
jail for 1 year or fined $5,000, or both. 
That is the provision of the bill. 

Mr. BUSHFIFELD. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield for a question. 

Mr. WILEY. Suppose a farmer had a 
family of seven, and regarded them as 
employees, paying them wages. Nowa- 
days that is about the only type of farmer 
who is really getting ahead, because 
farmers cannot hire labor. 

Mr. RUSSELL. That is correct. 

Mr. WILEY. Suppose the farmer pays 
the members of his family wages, thus 
creating the relationship of employer and 
employee. Is it the Senator’s opinion 
that such a farmer would be subject to 
the act? 

Mr.RUSSELL. Any time he had more 
than six persons in his employ he would 
be bound by the act, just as much as the 
United States Steel Corp. would be. If 
he had more than six persons working for 
him on his farm, he would be just as 
much subject to the provisions of the act 
as would any other enterprise in the 
country. 

Mr. WILEY. Suppose a hospital em- 
ployed more than six nurses. Would it 
be subject to the act? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Of course it would. I 
think there is no question about it. 

Mr. WILEY. How about a clinic? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I believe it would be 
subject to the act. There is absolutely 
no exception. The bill undertakes to 
apply to any type of business. 

Mr. WILEY. Suppose a legal firm em- 
ployed six or more lawyers. 

Mr. RUSSELL. In that case I do not 
kgow whether any attempt would be 
made to enforce the act. However, if the 
legal firm had a case outside the con- 
fines of the State it would undoubtedly 
be subject to the provisions of the act, 
or if its activities affected the sum total 
of the flow of commerce, it would be sub- 
ject to the act. In a farm case the Su- 
preme Court held that even though the 
goods never left the farm, they affected 
commerce and brought a farm under the 
commerce clause. But the example 
which the Senator cites is a rather close 
case. Perhaps the lawyer would be the 
only man who might escape. Perhaps a 
church might escape. I have considered 
that question, and I do not know that a 
church would be held to be in interstate 
commerce, even though it had more than 
six employees. Of course, the pastor 
would be prevented from speaking over 
the radio. If he spoke over the radio he 
would be brought under the provisions of 
the bill. But so long as the pastor stayed 
off the radio I think perhaps a church 
would be exempt from the operations of 
the law, even though it might employ 
more than six persons, 
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Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield for a question? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield for a question. 

Mr. WILEY. Take the case of an ordi- 
nary retail store which employs more 
than six persons, and necessarily buys 
its merchandise from outside the State. 
Would it come within the purview of the 
bill if it should become law? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I do not know that 
that question has been directly deter- 
mined by the courts. I know that the 
courts have specifically held that a 
wholesale merchant who dealt in goods 
which might have been shipped to him 
from without the State was engaged in 
interstate commerce. That has been 
clearly established; and by implication, 
with the present tendency of the Su- 
preme Court to play on the Constitution 
as on an accordion, stretching it out 
and drawing it in in order to pipe a tune 
which happens to meet the mood of the 
day, I think there is no question that the 
Supreme Court would hold that the busi- 
ness of a retail grocer affected interstate 
commerce. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I am quite sure the 
question has been specifically decided. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am not surprised. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes; it has been 
decided by the Supreme Court. 

Mr. RUSSELL. In the Senator’s ab- 
sence I stated that I have stopped fol- 
lowing the decisions of the Supreme 
Court. One member of that body said 
the other day that its decisions were like 
a one-way ticket, good only for a certain 
day, and that the doctrine of caveat 
emptor applied. I also stated that a 
man used to think he needed a good law 
library in order to practice law, but now 
he needs to subscribe to a daily news- 
paper and to have a good radio, in order 
to keep up with the latest construction 
of the law by the Supreme Court. 

Mr. President, I repeat that the report 
from which I have been reading, which 
points out the iniquities and shortcom- 
ings of the bill, did not initiate with me; 
it comes from the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Cleveland, Ohio, a business 
group in Cleveland. 

Now I wish to refer briefly to the sit- 
uation of the unions in respect to this 
measure. I wish to refer to a labor 
union which was not operating in the 
South, but, as I understand, was operat- 
ing in California. In that union there 
was a system of having an auxiliary 
union for the benefit of one of the minor- 
ity groups which this bill seeks to under- 
take to protect. There was no discrimi- 
nation in the auxiliary unions. It was 
provided that there should be no dis- 
crimination against the members of the 
union in regard to hire, tenure, or condi- 
tions cof employment. However, the 
FEPC which has been in existence, 
even with its modified powers held 
that that was discriminatory. They 
could not prove that one individual 


worker had been discriminated against 
in the union, but they decided that dis- 
crimination was possible—not that dis- 
crimination had occurred, but that dis- 
crimination was possible—and they or- 
dered the union to change its form. 
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Representatives of the union came to 
Washington and told the Congress that it 
was impossible for the union to comply 
with the order of the commiitee and con- 
tinue to maintain the organization, that 
the friction which would result would be 
calamitous to the welfare of the Negroes, 
the industry involved, and the public. 
The union has offered to the Negroes the 
same facilities as those which are pos- 
sessed by the white public; but the union 
was told, “Oh, no; that is discrimina- 
tion,” and it was ordered to desist. 

Mr. WHITE: Mr. President, will the 
Senator yieid for a question? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. WHITE. ILinterrupt only because 
IT am obliged to leave the floor for a brief 
time. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I wish to thank the 
Senator for his faithful attendance. 

Mr. WHITE. I should like to obtain 
the Senator's interpretation of some of 
the language appearing on page 7, under 
subparagraph (‘b). The language to 
which I refer is— 


Whenever it is alleged that any person has 
engaged in— 


The offense at which the act is aimed. 

How does the Senator interpret the 
words “whenever it is alleged”? In 
other words, by whom must it be alleged? 
Must it be the person who is affected by 
the act which is complained of, or may 
anyone and everyone, with or without 
an interest in the matter, file such an 
allegation? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I am of 
the opinion, and I intended to state it 
before I concluded my discussion, that 
this misnamed Commission which some 
persons propose to vest with all the 
power of the Federal Government, and 
even the power to discharge the Presi- 
dent of the United States, could initiate 
any movement of its own. If it wished 
to drive any man out of business, for any 
purpose on earth, it would have a right 
to arrest him and badger him and drag 
him all over the country to kangaroo 
courts, where the Commission would sit 
as judge, jury, and prosecutor—all in 
one. 

Mr. WHITE. Let me ask another 
question. How must the allegation be 
made? Must it be made in writing? 
Must it be sworn to? Would a letter be 
sufficient, or would a telephone call 
suffice? Ordinarily one would say that 
when a process might land a man in jail, 
some of the formalities incident to the 
initiation of a criminal proceeding would 
have to be observed. But in the pend- 
ing measure I do not see any provision 
regarding the form in which the allega- 
tion must be put—whether it must be in 
writing, whether it must be sworn to, 
whether it must be sworn to by the party 
Who is suffering because of the alleged 
offense, or whether it is wide open to 
anyone. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Of course, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the point raised by the Senator 
from Maine, a careful legislator, shows 
just the trouble we get into here every 
time the pressure groups rush in with 
a bill and say it must be passed imme- 
diately, and Senators unwittingly com- 
mit themselves to all kinds of vicious 
legislation. Under this bill, as I under- 


stand it, the Commission, under the pow- 
ers which it is supposed we would dele- 
gate to them, could say that an anony- 
mous telephone call that Wallace White, 
a businessman in Maine, was discrimi- 
nating against a minority group, would 
be sufficient to require him to submit to 
investigation by them, and they could 
send to his place of business one of their 
horde of examiners, who would be al- 
lowed to go through the books of the 
concern—ali on the basis of an anony- 
mous telephone call—to determine 
whether Wallace White had been guilty 
of such discrimination. There cannot 
be any question about that, because the 
bill is silent as to procedure. We would 
delegate to the Commission, in addition 
to granting it such powers, even the right 
to discharge the President of the United 
States, as I shall show before I conclude. 
In express terms we would give the Com- 
mission the power to write their own 
ticket as to procedures, as to method, as 
to the length to which they might go, 
without any legislative standard, without 
any protection whatever of the rights of 
individuals. Mr. President, this bill 
marks the day when the Congress of the 
United States is asked to say that all 
individual rights in America are perished, 
are gone—as they will be if we pass such 
a bill as this. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask the Senator another question 
in respect to the subparagraph to which 
I have referred. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am glad to yield 
again. 

Mr. WHITE. It provides that any 
agent or agency, without giving any def- 
inition as to who or what the agent or 
agency shall be— 

Shall have power to issue and cause to be 
served upon such person— 


In other words, the person complained 
of— 
a complaint stating the charges in that re- 
spect and containing a notice of hearing be- 
fore the Commission or a member thereof, or 
before a designated referee, agent, or agency 
at a place therein fixed— 


And so forth. There is no provisiop 
in the proposed statute, as I take it, re- 
garding where this initial hearing upon 
the complaint against an employer shall 
be held. There is no requirement that it 
shall be in the place where the alleged 
offense was committed. There is no pro- 
vision that it shall be in the jurisdiction 
or locality in which the complainant 
lives, or in which the person complained 


of. lives; but, as I see it, again it is wide. 


open, and a man or a business concern in 
New Jersey against whom a complaint 
was filed might be called to California for 
the hearing upon the initial charges. Is 
that the Senator’s interpretation? 

Mr. RUSSELL. There can be no ques- 
tion whatever about it. No, Mr. Presi- 
dent; when we decided that we would 
take up this bill—at least, some Mem- 
bers of the Senate hoped they had de- 
cided it, and they tried to take it up— 
we said that not only would we abolish 
the old Anglo-Saxon idea, which we 
thought was sound and salutary, of giv- 
ing a man a jury trial on any charge, 
even a nebulous charge, which might ex- 
ist only in the mind of some person, but 
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the person complained of would also be 
denied the old right of trial in the vic- 
inage. That old, long-established right 
would be taken away from him. I in- 
vite the attention of the Senator from 
Maine to the bottom of page 6, section 9. 
The Senator will find that a person com- 
plained of could be taken to one hear- 
ing at Salem, Oreg., and subsequently 
he could be moved for a second hearing 
to Washington, D. C., and then he could 
be tried at a third hearing in New Or- 
leans, La., according to this monstrosity, 
which undertakes to set up Soviet meth- 
ods, rather than our old Anglo-Saxon, 
constitutional methods of dealing with 
those who are charged with being guilty 
of an offense. . 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. [I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. Page 7, paragraph (d), 
provides for a hearing before the Com- 
mission, or before an agent or agency 
of the Commission, and then it provides 
as follows: 

The Commission shall state its findings of 
fact and shall issue and cause to be served 
on such person an order requiring such per- 
son to cease and desist— 


And so forth. That is a common or- 
der and is well-recognized. I think we 
would all understand what was meant by 
an order to cease and desist. But the 
language continues near the top of page 
8 as follows: 

And to take such affirmative action, includ- 
ing reinstatment or hiring of employees 
with or without back pay. 


Are there any limits provided for any- 
where in the bill as to this affirmative 
action which the Commission may take? 
Two things are enumerated. The lan- 
guage states, “including reinstatement or 
hiring of employees,” but that language 
is preceded by the general language “to 
take such affirmative action * * * 
as will effectuate the policies of this act.” 
Is it not difficult to think of anything 
that under this general language would 
be beyond the power of the Commis- 
sion? 

Does the Senator accord with that 
view? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, this 
bill undertakes to write a blank check to 
do anything to American business the 
Commission may see fit. There is no 
power of which a man could conceive 
that could be vested in any plenary board 
which is not vested in this so-called Com- 
mission under the terms of this bill. It 
holds in its hands the matter of life and 
death of free enterprise in this Nation. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. In paragraph (c) it 
is provided that any person named in the 
complaint shall appear for trial. Thenin 
lines 3 and 4—— 

Mr. RUSSELL. To what page is the 
Senator referring? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Page 7, the same 
page to which the Senator from Maine 
has referred. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. On page 8, in line 
4, the language authorizes the taking of 
such affirmative action as will effectuate 
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the policies of this act. There is no lim- 
itation placed upon the action which may 
be taken. Whatever the Commission de- 
cides to be necessary to effectuate the 
policies of this act it may do. The Com- 
mission has wide-open authority, even 
going to the extent of capital punish- 
ment. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am quite sure that 
the sponsors of this bill would be willing 
to give the Commission power of life 
and death over every citizen of the United 
States. The bill is replete with methods 
of sovietism and communism, and I do 
not think that any protection is afforded 
under the bill to our form of government. 

Mr. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I invite the Sen- 
ator’s attention to page 2 of the bill, sec- 
tion 3, reading as follows: 

Sec. 3. (a) It shall be an unfair employ- 
ment practice for any employer within the 
scope of this act— 

(1) To refuse to hire any person because of 
such person's race, creed, color, national ori- 
gin, or ancestry. 


Is it the Senator’s belief that because 
of that provision people who are not citi- 
zens of the United States are protected 
by this bill, and that an employer could 
be prosecuted under the act for refusing 
to hire one who was not an American 
citizen? 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator was 
called off the floor and was not present 
when I stated that one of the purposes 
back of this entire scheme is to create 
a gigantic employment bureau for the 
purpose of inviting aliens to our shores 
and giving them preference of employ- 
ment over American citizens, including 
returned veterans. 

Mr. President, I wish to proceed with 
my discussion of the bill, and speak in 
some detail with respect to the terms of 
the bill. 

I point out first that the bill under- 
takes to create an entirely new and inde- 
pendent commission. I doubt, Mr. 
President, whether there is a Member of 
the Congress, be he Democrat, Republi- 
can, or Progressive, who, when returning 
to his home State and talking to his peo- 
ple, did not complain about the number 
of bureaus and commissions which had 
been and were being established in our 
Government. I know that most of us 
have conversed with constituents who 
were irritated by this expanding bu- 
reaucracy. Cases were called to our 
attention, whether we were Republicans, 
Democrats, or Progressives, which caused 
us to tell our constituents that we wanted 
to be able to do something in order to 
circumscribe the unbridled power of the 
great bureaucracy which has grown up 
in Washington. 

The platforms of the party of our 
Republican brethren have inveighed 
against this great bureaucracy and the 
creation of new agencies of Government. 
Yet we find some Republicans support- 
ing this bill, which is designed to create 
@ new superbureaucracy to harass, 
annoy, and disorganize the American 
people in an effort to regulate and con- 
trol their habits and manners of life. 

So, Mr. President, in the first place the 
bill would create a new bureau. Per- 
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sons who are interested in the passage of 
this bill are not willing to allow any of 
the old established agencies of govern- 
ment to take over this monumental police 
force. They are not willing that any of 
the old agencies of government which 
have had experience in dealing with gov- 
ernmental matters and which might 
exercise some restraint, should under- 
take to handle the vast powers which the 
Congress is asked to delegate under this 
bill. The Labor Department would not 
be satisfactory; the National Labor Re- 
lations Board would not be satisfactory, 
and the FBI, because it is known to exer- 
cise some degree of fairness, would not 
be satisfactory. The sponsors of the 
bill would not risk the Department of 
Justice, which has long been a model 
agency in looking after the rights of the 
people of the United States. None of the 
agencies or departments to which I have 
referred would be satisfactory to the 
sponsors of the bill. Why? Because, as 
I shall show, those agencies or depart- 
ments might feel constrained to exercise 
some restraint in using some of the vast 
powers which would be delegated under 
the bill, and not aid in communizing and 
socializing our system of government. 

Mr. President, note how carefully the 
rights of the individual are diverted away 
from even a speaking acquaintance with 
the courts. Senators may say what they 
please, but the American people have 
some respect for their judicial system. 
Whether the judge happens to be a Re- 
publican or happens to be a Democrat, 
the people generally respect the United 
States district courts, and have confi- 
dence in their fairness. So, when this 
monstrosity was devised, to make sure 
that it should not fail in its nefarious 
purpose, it was designed deliberately to 
keep the citizen of the United States out 
of that forum which we have been wont 
to consider the refuge of those seeking 
justice. No justice is wanted, so far as 
this bill is concerned. Trial by jury is 
denied. There is no way on earth for 
any man to get into court. He is tried by 
a body which observes no rules of evi- 
dence. And, if, forscoth, after being 
harassed and badgered and intimidated 
by the agents of the Commission, he is 
found guilty by this perambulatory kan- 
garoo court, which served as his prose- 
cutor and sat upon his case as a juror, 
then he cannot find any surcease from 
his difficulties or any respite from his 
injustices in the United States district 
court before a jury of his peers. 

Mr. President, everyone wants to pro- 
tect the rights of the minority in this 
country, but we should be able to do it 
without striking down and invading all 
the rights which are inherent in every 
American citizen, whether he be of the 
majority or the minority, to resort to the 
courts, and to have a triai by a jury of his 
peers in the vicinage where the crime is 
alleged to have been committed. 

So another reason why there is pro- 
vided an independent agency is to detour 
deliberately the citizen, who might be 
clamoring to get into court and to have 
a trial by jury, from his right to do so. 
The sponsors of the bill therefore proceed 
to issue an invitation to all Members of 
the Congress who have said they were 
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opposed to increasing the bureaucracy 
in Washington to vote to create a super- 
bureau, instead of delegating any neces- 
sary duties in respect to this question to 
one of the old and established agencies of 
the Government. 

Mr. President, we come to the title of 
the bill, to which I have already advert- 
ed. So many bills are introduced in Con- 
gress that about all that ever gets before 
the people is the title, and it is a great 
trick to write a title which will appeal to 
one who has not studied the bill, or ap- 
peal to the people, and the title to the 
bill before us-is a work of art in this 
respect. This is described as a bill “‘to 
prohibit discrimination in employment 
because of race, creed, color, national 
origin, or ancestry.” 

I think almost every person could agree 
on that—if the title was all there was to 
it. Of course, it dragoons all liberals into 
supporting the bill, whether it contains 
any element of fairness in itself or not, 
because, as I have said, everyone is in 
favor of fairness. 

I wish to show, however, Mr. President, 
that in the compaign of misrepresenta- 
tion which has been waged about the bill, 
I have seen articles which stated that the 
purpose of the proposed legislation was 
merely to carry on the present Fair Em- 
ployment Practice Commission, which 
was created by Executive order. There 
never was a more misleading and un- 
truthful statement than that, yet I have 
seen it in the press reports of some of the 
great press associations. There is no 
comparison between the powers which 
are granted by the bill before us and the 
powers which are exercised by the pres- 
ent so-called Fair Employment Practice 
Commission. The present Commission 
deals only with agencies of the Federal 
Government, the Federal departments, 
and those who do business with the Fed- 
eral Government, enter into contracts 
with the Federal Government. 

Oh, they did, in their grasp for power— 
as there will be a grasping for further 
power if we ever enact such a foolish 
measure as the one now pending—reach 
out and try to assume powers they did 
not have. They told newspaper owners 
they were going to cite them to the Presi- 
dent if the newspapers printed an adver- 
tisement stating that an employer want- 
ed a white man or a colored man to work 
for him. They threatened some labor 
unions which did not conform exactly to 
whet the FEPC crowd, created by Execu- 
tive order, thought should be done. But 
they had no real power except to deny 
contracts to people who did not agree to 
subject themselves to their jurisdiction. 
There was no way by which a man could 
be put in jail for not carrying out what 
they said. But under the bill we are 
now considering, the Commission pro- 
posed tobe set up could put in jail every 
man who employs more than six persons 
if he did not make his employment prac- 
tices subject absolutely to the Commis- 
sion. They could put a man in jail and 
fine him $5,000 if he resisted or impeded 
or interfered with an examination of his 
books and records without any warrant or 
authority of law on the part of the FEPC 
examiner. The bill is the greatest dele- 
gation of nower the Congress has ever 
been asked to make. 
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I have studied the bill, I have read 
it a number of times, and I have pre- 
pared an amendment which I intend 
to offer to the caption of the bill if the 
time should ever come in the future 
when it would be proper to consider 
amendments to the bill. I should be 
willing to leave it to any fair-minded 
group of men, not swayed or biased, to 
determine which one of these captions 
better described the bill, whether it is a 
bill “to prohibit discrimination in em- 
ployment because of race, creed, color, 
national origin, or ancestry,” as the pro- 
ponents say in their catch-phrase title, 
or whether it should be—and I shall 
read my proposed title—a bill “to regu- 
late and control the tastes, customs, 
habits, and manners of life of the Amer- 
ican people; to establish an independent 
agency to dominate the executive branch 
of the Government, and to influence all 
policies of the Government, whether for- 
eign or domestic; to invite alien immi- 
grants and assure them of employment 
to the detriment of the right of native- 
born Americans to work; to nationalize 
all employment in industry, business, 
agriculture, and commerce; and to pro- 
mote a Communistic form of govern- 
ment for the United States.” 

Mr. President, I am willing to leave 
it to the discriminating—of course, a 
man should not utter the word “dis- 
criminating,” I suppose, any longer. 
When I was a boy one of my old-fash- 
ioned aunts, who had helped raise a large 
family on a Georgia farm, used to say 
that it was a very fine thing to be dis- 
criminating in one’s tastes; but some 
Senators are undertaking to repeal that 
by operation of law. When I said I was 
willing to leave it to the discriminating, 
I meant one who was willing to study 
and analyze the bill. I would be willing 
to leave it to the discriminating to say 
whether or not the title I have devised 
would not eventually be more descrip- 
tive of what would happen in this coun- 
try if the bill were to be enacted, than 
the misleading label that is now attached 
to it. 

_ Mr. President, let us now consider the 
bill. It has become a custom not only 
to write an attractive title in order to 
generate public support and to catch the 
unwary in Congress, but to precede a bill 
by a high-sounding finding or declara- 
tion of policy. This bill, to be in tune 
with the modern day, undertakes to set 
forth a finding, a declaration of policy. 
I shall read it. This is what we are 
finding as a fact when we vote for the 
bill, what we are finding to be a fact: 

The Congress finds that the practice of 
denying employment opportunities to, and 
discriminating in employment against, prop- 


erly qualified persons by reason of their race,” 


creed, color, national origin, or ancesiry, 
foments domestic strife and unrest. 


O, Mr. President, we are living in a time 
when there is more unfortunate domestic 
strife and unrest than we have ever 
before known. Yet the Congress of the 
United States is chained to this bill by the 
demand that it find that that domestic 
unrest is fomented because of discrimi- 
nation in employment. Every sane man 
in the Nation knows that today with 
practically 2,000,000 persons out on 
strike, with the picket lines spreading 
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around industrial plants, there is not a 
single bit of domestic unrest and strife 
which can be attributed to such a cause. 
Yet the supporters of this bill say, “We 
are not even going to let you introduce a 
bill which deals with the real causes of 
domestic strife and unrest.” If a com- 
mittee of this body wants to report such 
a bill to the floor there is objection made, 
the bill cannot be considered, “because 
we have declared in our findings and 
declaration of policy that all the strikes 
and ali the troubles everywhere, all the 
ills that beset the body politic, will be 
cured if we simply pass this bill to pre- 
vent discrimination in employment.” 

Mr. President, there has never been 
more arrant poppycock. The Senate of 
the United States has never found itself 
in a more ridiculous or a more unenviable 
position than i: does by undertaking to 
write into law such findings or declara- 
tion of policy as that, at a time when 
the whole structure of our country seems 
to be tumbling down from other causes. 
Yet we are rendered powerless to ap- 
proach and deal with them. We can- 
not even introduce a bill with respect to 
them. We cannot even have reported 
to the Senate committee findings with 
respect to the causes. 

I say, Mr. President, that the fiction 
in this declaration of policy is symbolic 
of all the provisions of this bill and of 
its title. They are all just as fictitious, 
they are all just as false, they are all 
just as ill-founded as the contention that 
this bill is aimed at the domestic strife 
and unrest that is all but destroying the 
economy of the Nation in this critical 
reconversion period. 

Mr. President, the sponsors of this 
proposed legislation find—and they 
would have Senators vote for it to the 
exclusion of every other matter, even to 
the point of preventing discussion by 
those of us who wish to point out its 
fallacies—‘“that the practice of denying 
employment opportunities * * * de- 
prives the United States of the fullest 
utilization of its capacities for produc- 
tion.” 

That is an amazing finding to make at 
this period. To the exclusion of any 
other legislation that the Congress might 
enact, they find, Mr. President, that it 
“endangers the national security.” Al- 
though 18 of 20 legislatures which have 
considered a similar bill have defeated 
such a bill, including the States of the 
principal sponsors, the Senators from 
Minnesota and New Mexico, the sponsors 
of the bill find that the national security 
is endangered unless we make this bill 
paramount to any other legislation that 
the Congress can possibly consider and 
stall all the wheels and machinery of 
governinent to enforce such a declara- 
tion of policy. 

They find that discrimination “en- 
dangers the general welfare, and ad- 
versely affects commerce.” Of course, 
Mr. President, as the Senator from North 
Carolina (Mr. BarLey] pointed out yes- 
terday—he did not say it in these words, 
but this was the intent of it—it was a 
distortion of the commerce clause of the 
Constitution to attempt to get some little 
secintilla of constitutionality into this 
measure, and until we came to this day 
of boards that can deny people the right 
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of a jury trial, boards that can haul a 
man anywhere in the land to try him, no 
person would have ever insisted that the 
commerce clause could be attached to 
such a far-fetched thing as that. 

Mr. President, are these findings and 
declaration of policy true? Are all the 
evils which beset the Nation today due 
to discrimination in employment on ac- 
count of race, creed, or national an- 
cestry? I am perfectly willing to leave 
that to the conscience of any Member 
of the Senate whose conscience has not 
been deadened or immunized by sur- 
render in the past. 

Mr. President, of course that state- 
ment is not true. We talk about the 
general welfare and increase in produc- 
tion. What made us the greatest in- 
dustrial Nation the world has ever 
seen? Was it the fact that there existed 
authority for a board to intrude itself 
and operate a man’s business? 

Mr. President, the great enterprises of 
this Nation today were not always great 
enterprises. We look today at United 
States Steel, employing hundreds of 
thousands of individuals, but United 
States Stee] does not represent all of 
American business, and all of American 
enterprise. Real American enterprise 
and business is found in the hundreds 
of small plants and small places of busi- 
ness. The statement is made that we 
cannot exist without United States Steel, 
and perhaps that is true. But certainly 
United States Steel cannot exist unless 
these thousands of little outlets are 
available to them. 

What is it, Mr. President, that stim- 
ulates production in this country? We 
are asked here now to vote for a declara- 
tion of policy which says that there can- 
not be full production unless this bill to 
regiment industry is passed. That is 
what we have to vote for under this 
declaration of policy. That is solemnly 
asserted, and every Senator who votes for 
the bill will assert on his responsibility 
that he thinks the thing which is threat- 
ening increased production in this coun- 
try is the failure to have an FEPC such 
as is provided in the pending bill. 

Mr. President, what built up this coun- 
try? There were two things that built it 
up and gave us this great industrial em- 
pire. One of them was the profit motive, 
the desire of a man to earn money, the 
desire of a man to go into business, to 
succeed, and to improve his condition 
and lot in life. He went into business 
under the old idea that if he was able to 
build his business from a small enter- 
prise to a large one he would have the 
property right in his property to select 
those who were to manage his business. 
This bill strikes that down, as I shall 
show before I conclude. Under this bill 
he would not have an unfettered right 
of selecting the man in whose loyalty he 
could repose trust. Previously he went 
into business with the idea that if he 
was a better judge of a man’s capacity 
than was his competitor, he could get 
ahead of his competitor by selecting 
abler men to do his work and to conduct 
his business for him. This bill strikes 
down that part of the profit motive. 
Under it an employer cannot employ a 
man whom he thinks is the best man if, 
forsooth, there is another man whom thie 
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FEPC thinks is as good, who happens 
to belong to one of the minority groups 
which are pressuring this bill. Of course, 
that cannot help but result in nationaliz- 
ing all jobs in every line of business, on 
the farm, in the beauty shop, in the 
steam-boiler plant, in the shipyard, in 
the corner grocery store. It nationalizes 
all employment in every business that 
hires more than six individuals. A man 
cannot have a profit if he cannot conduct 
his business and say who is to do his 
work and who is to operate his business 
for him. 

There is another thing, Mr. President, 
that has helped to develop the great in- 
dustrial establishments of this Nation. 
Down through the years it has caused 
our people to enjoy a higher standard of 
living and greater opportunity for all, 
majority, and minority, individuals of 
different races and creeds, than any 
other people under the heavens enjoy. 
Mr. President, we can talk about oppor- 
tunities and discriminations where mi- 
norities are concerned, but it is an amaz- 
ing thing that all those minorities want 
to get into this country and be discrimi- 
nated against. I should like to see any- 
one talk one of them into indignation 
over his discrimination to the extent that 
he would be willing to leave this country 
now. That is simply a fiction; it is sim- 
ply a figment of the imagination; it is 
simply a vote trap. 

Mr. President, as I have said, there is 
another thing that has made this a great 
country industrially and from a business 
standpoint, and that is the desire of a 
man to found a business for his son, to be 
able to give employment to his relatives, 
to be able to give employment to his 
neighbors, to be able to give employment 
to, forsooth—I merely mention it in a 
whisper—to be able to give employment 
even to the members of his church. Yet, 
if this bill should pass, the man with the 
aim in mind of establishing a business 
for his son, a business where his relatives 
and his neighbors could find employment, 
who would start a small plant, a small 
store, or other small business enterprise 
would do so in the mistaken belief that 
he had a right as an American citizen to 
show favoritism te those in his family or 
those in his neighborhood or those with 
whom he was intimately associated in 
the everyday aspects of life. Many of 
the industrial giants of this Nation grew 
from just such humble beginnings. A 
man would start a business to take care 
of his own and those around him. 
Through their ability and capacity, and 
the fact that they were congenial and 
could work together and understand one 
another in the management and enter- 
prise of the business, the business would 
succeed, grow, and prosper. 

Those who are most earnestly advo- 
cating the bill would say, “Of course, 
that is a mistake. A man ought not to 
be able to own an enterprise. It ought 
all to be owned and controlled by the 
Government of the United States.” 

As I stated a few moments ago, I do 
not say that everyone supporting the bill 
is a Communist or Socialist, but I do as- 
Sert that every Communist and every 
Socialist is supporting the bill with every 
power at his command. It is said that 
it is a mistake for a man to start a busi- 
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ness for his son or to employ his rela- 
tives. If we pass this bill he will not have 
that incentive. We will cripple the profit 
motive, because the Government will 
tell him who is to operate his enterprise. 
Certainly he will start no business for 
the employment of the members of his 
community, the members of his church, 
or even the members of his family, if 
a board created by the Federal Govern- 
ment can come into his business and 
say to him, “You cannot promote this 
boy because he is your nephew. You 
do not have that right under the law.” If 
a@ man has in his employ an alien, or a 
member of one of the described minority 
groups who thinks he should have the 
promotion, such a person can file a com- 
plaint and hale him before the board. 
The en:ployer has his hands tied. He 
will be told, ‘“You cannot promote that 
man because: he is your nephew, and you 
are discriminating against an alien, or 
@ member of some minority group.” 

How long will we be able to keep 
America the great industrial empire that 
it is? If we pass such a fool bill as this, 
which puts an employer in such a hole, 
how long will we be able to keep alive 
the ambition of our people to start enter- 
prises of their own which they can 
handle as they see fit, for the benefit of 
their own families, their own neighbors, 
or the members of their own church? 

There can be no doubt that the bill 
is designed to say to the employer, “If 
you do not hire or keep this member of 
a minority group you will be haled be- 
fore the Commission, where you will have 
no chance on earth.” What is he going 
to do? Suppose a man is operating a 
small plant with 40 employees, and 10 of 
the 40 are members of a minority group. 
If he should decide to lay off 10 em- 
ployees, or was compelled to do so be- 
cause of the vicissitudes of business, what 
would he do? Does anyone believe that 
he would lay off a single member of a 
minority group? Oh, no. Why? He 
would immediately have both hands tied 
behind him and a Seal put over his 
mouth. He would be hauled as far as any 
of the little inspectors of the Commission 
might desire, to be tried in a kangaroo 
court, where there were no rules of 
evidence. He would be put to great 
expense. He might be bankrupted de- 
fending the case; and if he lost it, as he 
probably would before so prejudiced a 
body, with the court serving as prosecu- 
tor and having an interest in winning the 
case, he would have to pay out perhaps 
a year’s or 2 year’s back pay and re- 
store the employee to his job. If the 
employer escaped being put in jail, he 
would certainly be harassed, embar- 
rassed, and annoyed by an investigation, 
to say the least, if he did not retain all 
those who proposed to have protection 
under such a law. 

Mr. President, section 2 of the bill is a 
declaration of this policy which under- 
takes in a backhanded manner which I 
have never understood to create an im- 
munity relating to the right to work. 
The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Bartey] discussed that question yester- 
day. However, I wish to read the sec- 
tion, because I shall refer to it in show- 
ing its narrowness, and how the bill, 
which is claimed to be an antidiscrimi- 
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nation bill, is in reality most discrimina- 
tory in all its terms. I read section 2: 

Sec. 2. The right to work and to seek work 
without discrimination because of race, creed, 
color, national origin, or ancestry is declared 
to be an immunity, of all citizens of the 
United States, which shall not be abridged 
by any State or by an instrumentality or 
creature of the United States or of any State. 


I am sure that the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. EAasTLanpD], judging by the 
question which he asked me a few min- 
utes ago, caught the fact that in the en- 
tire bill the only place where the rights 
of a citizen are mentioned are in this 
statement. The bill, of course, is pri- 
marily intended to take care of the alien. 
But when it comes to the right to free- 
dom from discrimination, when it under- 
takes to establish an immunity, it refers 
to citizens of the United States. I have 
studied the bill with some intensity and 
effort to try to find out just why that was 
true. I have been unable to reach any 
definite conclusion, except that this 
clause undertakes to apply to the States. 
It provides that the States shall not dis- 
criminate, and no subdivisions of the 
States shall discriminate. Some of the 
States, notably California, have laws 
which prevent aliens from working for 
the State. When I saw that the Senator 
from California [Mr. Downey] was one 
of the authors of the bill, I assumed that 
he brought the citizen in at this place in 
order to protect the State law in Cali- 
fornia. This provision also would prob- 
ably protect the State laws in several 
other States, which are similar to certain 
Federal laws which the bill proposes to 
repeal. There are Federal laws to the 
effect that aliens may not be employed 
on certain work. The bill, by its express 
terms, would repeal such laws; but I as- 
sume that it was decided at least to pro- 
tect the State laws against employment 
of aliens by the States. However it may 
give a right to one to sue the States if he 
is a citizen. 

In this day of world citizenship some of 
the States are still so narrow as to try to 
give a little consideration in employment 
to their own citizens ahead of the out- 
sider. I do not disagree with that theory, 
because I am not an advocate of world 
citizenship. I believe that I have about 
as much compassion for suffering hu- 
manity all over the world as has anyone 
else. I never shall forget how I felt when 
I went into Germany last summer. I did 
not believe that there could be any con- 
ceivable circumstances under which I 
would feel the slightest pity for any Ger- 
man or person of German blood who was 
a part of wartime Germany. I thought 
that my heart and mind were steeled 
against it. But, Mr. President, when I 
went through the wreckage which had 
been the cities of Germany and saw the 
old, the lame, the halt, and the little 
children—because they were all that 
were left—I could feel only compassion 
for them. I feel sorry for them to this 
hour. If it were within my power to heln 
them as human beings, I would do so, 
despite the feeling which I have against 
the forces in Germany which set out to 
destroy civilization. 

So, Mr. President, I have compassion 
for the peoples of the world; but I can- 
not go along as fast as do some of my 
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colleagues. I have not yet adopted the 
philosophy which is being taught every- 
where, that a man is proud of his country 
when he has nothing else to be proud of. 
That is becoming a common statement 
in this day of new thought: “A man is 
proud of his country when he has noth- 
ing else to be proud of.” I must be in 
that position, Mr. President, because I 
am proud of my country. I am for my 
people first. I am not primarily a citi- 
zen of the world. I do not like to go as 
far as this bill goes, and I shall not go 
that far by my vote. I will not say, 
“Bring in all the suffering, teeming mil- 
lions of the earth, wherever they be. We 
have established an agency to see that 
they get jobs in this country, even if it 
is to the detriment of the plain, every- 
day, garden-variety American citizen 
who cannot associate himself with a 
minority.” I cannot go that far; so I 
must plead guilty to the charge of nar- 
rowness being hurled at those of us who 
are opposing this bill because we believe 
that the native-born American citizen is 
still entitled to some little consideration 
ahead of the alien immigrant. 

Mr. President, I wish to refer to one 
other matter. We are told that dis- 
crimination in employment will destroy 
the country, and we are asked to vote 
for the bill so the country may not be 
destroyed. We are told, furthermore, 
that the national security will be en- 
dangered unless we pass this bill and 
make these findings, and according to 
the sponsors of the bill, prevent dis- 
crimination in employment. 

Of course, Mr. President, to say that 
this bill deals with all discrimination in 
employment is merely another fraud on 
its face; there cannct be any question 
about that. Where is the discrimina- 
tion in employment in this country? 
For every one person in the classes which 
the bill seeks to protect, there are at 
least 4 persons who are being discrimi- 
nated against in employment because 
of the fact that they are not members 
of a certain labor union and do not 
choose to join a certain labor union. 
Oh, the bill is silent as to that. But an 
ordinary, everyday, garden variety of 
gentile American who does not wish to 
join a labor union is afforded not the 
slightest protection whatever by the 
terms of this bill. He can be discrimi- 
nated against as long and as much as 
anyone may desire; indeed he cannot 
secure any employment without being a 
member of a labor union. But this bill 
does not do one thing in his behalf. 


Mr. President, sometimes, when I con-- 


sider this bill, a major abortion, as I 
believe it will be, if enacted, when I 
consider that it has been brought for- 
ward at a time when it can have no 
other effect than to tie up the machinery 
of the Congress of the United States at 
this critical hour in our national life, 
and when it is claimed that there is 
discrimination in employment, when 
there is not the courage in some quar- 
ters to face the facts and recognize the 
place where the real discrimination 
exists, I wonder if this is still America. 
That is the truth about the situation. 
No votes are obtained by talking about 
not discriminating against a man be- 
cause he is not a member of a labor 
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union. A few of the minority votes may 
be garnered, but they cost all the ma- 
jority votes. But under this bill all the 
minority votes would be obtained, and 
the majority are not supposed to know 
what is happening to them in the case 
of a bill such as this. 

At any rate, Mr. President, the bill 
fails to deal with the case of labor unions 
and clesed shops, where discrimination 
in employment exists. I say it is almost 
a fraud on its face to give us a bill which 
seeks to regulate discrimination in em- 
ployment and to call it a fair employ- 
ment practice bill, when it does not even 
deal with a question as far-reaching and 
as Sweeping as the discrimination which 
has been practiced against hundreds of 
thousands of American citizens because 
they have not been members of a certain 
labor union. If this bill ever reaches the 
amendment stage—although I do not 
think it will—certainly there will be of- 
fered an amendment, and there will be 
a record vote on it, as to whether Sen- 
ators wish to deal with only the minor 
part of the discrimination in employ- 
ment. 

Mr. President, there is another place 
where there is discrimination, and grave 
discrimination, in employment; but this 
bill does not face that question at all or 
deal with it, because the discrimination 
is confined to only the ordinary, every- 
day, garden variety of American citizens 
who are not fortunate enough to be able 
to associate themselves with some 
minority groups. I refer, Mr. President, 
to the discrimination in employment 
which everyone recognizes is had on ac- 
count of sex—discrimination against 
women in employment. Just an ordi- 
nary, everyday, garden variety of Amer- 
ican woman can be discharged at will, 
and she will be if this bill is passed, and 
she will have no rights on earth. She 
cannot go to any commission. She has 
no recourse anywhere. She can see her 
job taken by a member of one of these 
minority groups, even if she has five 
minor children who are dependent upon 
her. She has utterly no rights. What 
will happen under this bill when we get 
down to the necessity of laying off a few 
people and when we are confronted with 
the cases of some employed women who 
have no rights under these kangaroo 
courts and when the employers are faced 
with the applications of some persons 
who would be able to cost the employers 
a great deal of money under the powers 
proposed to be granted by the bill? 
What would an employer do? He would 
do just what you would do if you were in 
his place, Mr. President. He would lay 
off the persons who have no minority 
rights. That is what would happen 
under this bill. So, Mr. President, when 
we are asked to deal with this situation 
in which it is said there is such great 
discrimination in employment, we find 
this second. category of persons which 
the authors of the bill have not been able 
to see, because they cannot see the forest 
for the trees. 

Mr. President, do not think that the 
women will not be able to find out about 
it. As evidence of that, I hold in my 
hand a letter coming from the National 
Advisory Council of the National Wom- 
an’s Party. I wish to state that, so far 
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as I know, the letter was not written 
by a southern Democrat. I do not know 
the lady who wrote the letter, but she is 
chairman of the National Advisory 
Council of the National Woman's Party, 
with headquarters here in Washington. 
I do not know a great deal about the 
organization. I know some of the mem- 
bers of its council by reputation. One 
of them is Emily Dunning Barringer, 
M. D., who is past president of the Ameri- 
can Medical Women’s Association. An- 
other member of the council is Katherine 
Devereux Blake. Other members are: 
Elizabeth Pickett Chevalier, author; 
Mary Merrit Crawford, M. D.; Lavinia L. 
Dock, nurse emeritus, Henry Street Set- 
tlement; Anna W. Goodrich, dean emeri- 
tus, Yale School of Nursing; Katherine 
Houghton Hepburn, social reformer— 
who has also attained no little distinction 
in the field of the theater and on the 
stage; Malvina Hoffman, sculptor; 
Fannie Hurst, author; Inez Haynes 
Irwin, author; and also on the council 
are a number of other well-known wom- 
en, including Gladys Swarthout, of the 
Metropolitan Opera Co., and Margaret 
Sanger. A number of distinguished 
women are members of this council. I 
do not care to take time to read all the 
names. The junior Senator from Minne- 
sota (Mr. Batu] is off the floor at this 


- time, and so I shall ask unanimous con- 


sent to have the entire list of names of 
the members of the National Advisory 
Council of the National Woman’s Party 
printed at this point in the RecorpD as a 
part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the list of 
members of the National Advisory Coun- 
cil of the National Woman’s Party was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


Emily Dunning Barringer, M. D., past presi- 
dent of American Medical Women’s Associa- 
tion. 

Katherine Devereux Blake. 

Elizabeth Pickett Chevalier, author. 

Mary Merrit Crawford, M. D., 

Lavinia L. Dock, nurse emeritus, Henry 
Street Settlement. 

Anna W. Goodrich, dean emeritus, 
School of Nursing. 

Katherine Houghton Hepburn, social re- 
former. 

Malvina Hoffman, sculptor. 

Fannie Hurst, author. 

Inez Haynes Irwin, author. 

Lee Allison Johnston, M. D., president of 
American Medical Women's Association. 

Elizabeth Thacher Kent. 

Ethel Traphagan Leigh, head of Traphagan 
School of Fashion. 

Catharine Macfarlane, M. D., vice president, 
Medical Women’s International Association. 

Georgia O'Keeffe, artist. 

Mary Philbrook, lawyer. 

Lena Madesin Phillips, LL. D., president of 
International Federation of Business and 
Professional Women. 

Mary Pickford, actress and producer. 

Helena T. Ratterman, M. D., past president 
of American Medical Women’s Association. 

Mrs. Ogden Reid, vice president of the New 
York Herald Tribune. 

Elizabeth Selden Rogers. 

Marion Margery Scranton, Pennsylvania 
member, Republican National Committee. 

Margaret Sanger, social reformer. 

Gladys Swarthout, of Metropolitan Opera 
Co. 

Mary Church Terrell, president emeritus, 
National Association of Colored Women, 


Yale 
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Josepha Newcomb Whitney, past president 
of Connecticut Housewives League, 

Dr. Mary E. Wooley, president emeritus, 
Mount Holyoke College. 

Nora Stanton Barney, architect and civil 
engineer, chairman. 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, the 
women whose names I have read are 
some of the members of the group of 
women whose chairman has sent me the 
letter to which I am referring. I shall 
read what is contained in the letter, a 
form letter which I assume was sent to 
all Senators. Perhaps it was sent only 
to me; but if it was, I am highly flat- 
tered, because certainly it struck a re- 
sponsive chord. Here is what they say 
about this bill, the authors of which say 
is so important in order to abolish dis- 
crimination in employment. 

My Dear SENATOR RUSSELL: We wish to call 
your attention to the so-called Wagner- 
Scanlon antidiscrimination bill— 


Mr. President, I shall have to interpo- 
late at this point that the authorship of 
the bill has changed from time to time. 
Members of the two bodies of Congress 
have vied with each other in their desire 
to have their names added as authors 
of the bill, and therefore the authorship 
of the bill has been changed, and so we 
shall have to correct that part of the 
letter by saying that they are writing in 
respect to the Chavez-Downey-Wagner- 
Murray-Capper-Langer-Aiken bill. 

Mr. President, as I was saying, the 
writer of the letter states that they wish 
to call our attention to the— 


antidiscrimination bill which outlaws dis- 
crimination— 


Mr. President, I hope Senators will 
hear this. If they do not hear it now, 
they will hear about it soon after they 
vote for any such bill as this measure 
which undertakes to outlaw discrimina- 
tion against some persons, without un- 
dertaking to outlaw discrimination 
against the white women of America. 

As I have said, the bill calls our atten- 
tion to the so-called— 
antidiscrimination bill which outlaws dis- 
crimination on account of race, color, creed, 
or religion, but invites, by implication, dis- 
crimination on account of sex, as it will con- 
tinue to be legal to so discriminate. We 
believe in equal opportunity for all, but not 
in presenting the colored race and the Jewish 
race and every other race a right that is 
denied to white women. 


Mr. President, if I were making that 
statement on my own, I know some Sen- 
ators would say, “There is a southern 
Democrat bringing up the racial ques- 
tion.” However, I am now reading what 
the distinguished women of the medical 
world, literary world, stage, and screen 
state when they analyze this bill which 
is presented to us as a great panacea in 
respect to discrimination in employment. 
I continue to read from their letter: 

If this bill becomes law, white women will 
be the anly citizens in the country to whom 


redress in the courts is denied on grounds of 
discrimination. 


I do not dignify them by calling these 
star-chamber tribunals a court. 

The letter continues, as follows: 

Under the New York antidiscrimination 
bill, backed by the CIO and colored and Jew- 
ish organizations, the court can fine an em- 
ployer $500 or commit him to jail for 1 year 
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if he dares, for instance, to lay off a young 
colored or Jewish bachelor and retain a white 
woman with five children, or to lay off a col- 
ored or Jewish woman and retain a white 
woman 


There is no question about that; that 
is exactly what would happen under the 
bill. A white woman with five children 
would be laid off because she would have 
no rights before such a kangaroo court. 
An employer would not involve himself 
in a great deal of trouble with a Jewish 
or Negro bachelor, even though he had 
no family responsibilities, by firing him 
and then being confronted with a charge 
of discrimination. 

Mr. President, these ladies-give us this 
advice: 


The so-called antidiscrimination bill 
should be either amended to include the word 
“sex” — 


If we ever get to amendments I will 
offer such an amendment— 


or its passage should be postponed. 


I shall also endeavor to postpone the 
passage of this bill. So, Mr. President, 
this is one time when ladies have written 
to Senators that they are in accord with 
their views. I do not know the signer of 
the letter, who appears to be a very dis- 
tinguished woman. Her name is Nora 
Stanton Barney, who is evidently a very 
noted architect and civil engineer. 

Mr. President, the country is bogged 
down in industrial strife, and confusion is 
running rampant. Apparently the best 
bill which could be brought into the Sen- 
ate is the so-called antidiscrimination 
bill now before us, which covers but a 
small fraction of the real genuine dis- 
criminations which exist in connection 
with employment, discriminations which 
bring about heartaches and sufferings to 
many persons. Not only, Mr. President, 
does the bill not bring them relief, but in 
the very nature of things, when consider- 
ing the question of lay-offs, it discrim- 
inates against women who do not belong 
to minority groups. Yes, Mr. President; 
of course, we will always have some lay- 
offs. It is all right to tie up the business 
of the Senate in order to defeat consid- 
eration of legislation dealing with strikes. 
The business of the Senate can be tied 
up, and by objecting to the consideration 
of reports and the introduction of bills, 
assurance may be had that no legislation 
will be considered. But we all know that 
such tactics will result in continually 
defeating legislation which should be 
considered in connection with the pres- 
ent industrial situation now existing 
throughout the country. 

Mr. President, I have stated the posi- 
tion which we find ourselves in every 
time any of*these pressure groups get a 
whiphand and go running around, work- 
ing both sides of the street, and getting 
Senators to bid against each other for 
votes. Many newspapers and radio 
commentators in the United States have 
charged over the radio and through the 
columns of the press that something is 
blocking this bill which is designed to 
bring about fairness in employment. 
Mr. President, so far as I am concerned, 
I shall not relent in my efforts to con- 
tinue to point out that this monstrosity 
in the form of the bill which is now 
before the Senate is most unfair to those 
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who are least able to defend themselves 
against it. 

The discriminations which have been 
pointed out are not the only discrimina- 
tions which are practiced. There are 
other discriminations which are much 
more widespread than anything which 
this bill undertakes to correct. Up until 
the time of the manpower shortage there 
Was very great discrimination exercised 
in employment against those who were 
more than 40 years of age. Everyone 
knows it. It is common knowledge. 

Last week I read an article in a news- 
paper. I wish I had saved it, but I recall 
it distinctly. The article stated that the 
discrimination to which I refer was 
creeping into employment during the 
reconversion period. The article stated 
that those who were past 35 years of age 
were being discriminated against. I 
had understood that the discrimination 
was practiced chiefly against those who 
were 40 years of age. There is not a 
word in this bill concerning such dis- 
crimination. A man may be past 40 
years of age. He may be a man who is 
just an ordinary, everyday garden va- 
riety of gentile American. He may go 
to some industry, store, or plant, which 
employs more than six persons, and say 
that he wants a job. He may say, “I see 
you have a vacancy.” The employer can 
tell him, “I will not hire you because you 
are past 40 years of age. I will not 
take anyone into this business who is 
more than 40 years of age.” The man 
who is looking for employment may re- 
ply, “Well, I can do the work.” The em- 
ployer may say, “Oh, I know you can do 
the work. There is no question about 
that. You are well qualified in every 
respect, but I will not hire you because 
I do not want to go to the trouble of 
training a man of your age for the work 
here which you would have to perform. 
I employ only men who are under 30 
years of age.” Mr. President, that man 
who is seeking employment has no rights 
whatever under this bill unless he hap- 
pens to be a member of one of these 
minority groups. The situation is an 
example of so-called nondiscrimination. 

Let us take another example. An 
American citizen, ordinary Bill Jones, 
who is past 40 years of age, walks into 
a place of employment with either a 
Negro or a Jew, both of whom are 40 
years of age. If the ordinary American 
is told that he will not be hired because 
he is 40 years of age, he has no recourse 
on earth, However, if the other person 
is told the same he may say, “Well, you 
know I can do the work, don’t you?” 
The employer says, “Yes; just as this 
other man can do the work.” The reply 
may be, “Well, I will take you before the 
Fair Employment Practice Commission 
because you are discriminating against 
me on account of my creed or my color.” 

Mr. President, the first of those men 
could be a soldier who had returned from 
the front after having fought in the 
muck or mire of Normandy or Okinawa. 
If he were past 40 years of age and were 
refused employment on that account, 
he would have no recourse. He could go 
into a plant with a Communist who is 
40 years of age. The Communist could 


get before this Commission and demand 
that he be hired because of being a 
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member of the minority group. That 
man might believe in overthrowing this 
Government by force and violence, or he 
might be an alien, but nevertheless he 
would have rights under this bill which 
would be denied the ordinary everyday 
average American citizen who could not 
get into the courts, and who would have 
nothing against him except his age. 

So, Mr. President this is a bill which 
attempts to deal with discrimination in 
employment without affording to all peo- 
ple the same right which the bill affords 
to aliens, Communists, and members of 
minority groups to go to this kangaroo 
court. When the time comes I shall 
offer an amendment that a man may not 
be discriminated against in employment 
because of his age. 

Mr. President, what I have stated 
shows what happens when we deal with 
a subject such as this. As I have said, 
we are all minorities in this country. 
When, by virtue of a statute, we try to 
give one minority preference over an- 
other, we run into trouble every time in 
@ democracy such as ours. 

Mr. President, here is section 3 of the 
bill. Here is where we get to the heart 
of the bill: 

Sec. 3. (a) It shall be an unfair employ- 
ment practice for any employer within the 
scope of this act— 

(1) to refuse to hire any person because 
of such person’s race, creed, color, national 
origin, or ancestry; 

(2) to discharge any person from employ- 
ment because of such person’s race, creed, 
color, national origin, or ancestry. 


Of course, Mr. President, that language 
speaks for itself. First, it says that it 
applies to a person, and therefore it is 
made to apply to aliens. The word “per- 
son,” by any number of judicial de- 
cisions, applies to all human beings. 
This bill would repeal any law which may 
be in effect at the present time limiting 
employment of aliens by the Govern- 
ment. As I stated a few moments ago, 
I do not think I have any greater preju- 
dice against the alien than has the aver- 
age American. I do not view him in the 
light of the present-day liberals who 
say that the alien is entitled to every 
right and benefit of an American citizen 
and, as this bill provides, is entitled to 
rights and benefits which are denied to 
American citizens. I do not go that far, 
but I do not think we are going to solve 
the alien question, or all the questions 
in the world, by bringing the aliens into 
this country. I must plead guilty to 
having one of those old-fashioned minds 
which many people would call narrow, 
very much opposed to any increase of 
immigration to this country. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield for a question. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. In connection 
with the paragraph just read by the Sen- 
ator I should like to have him give his in- 
terpretation, if he will, of this question 
as the bill is written. Suppose a man of 
an announced communistic belief, com- 
munistic faith, applied for a job. Sup- 
pose that a year or so passes and a Nazi, 
of avowed Nazi philosophy, applies for a 
job. What is the Senator’s interpreta- 
tion as to whether or not the provisions 
of the bill could be enforced upon failure 
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of an employer to employ such persons 
based upon those reasons? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I will say to the Sen- 
ator from Iowa that I appreciate the 
question, and I think this is a perfectly 
fair statement, under the terms of the 
bill. If Adolf Hitler could in some way 
secure immunity for his war crimes and 
be brought into this country tomorrow, 
the fact that he was a Nazi could not be 
held against him, under the bill. He 
would have a right to hale an employer 
before the board, if the employer held 
against him the fact that he was a Nazi, 
and he would get a job as a paperhanger, 
and keep some returning American sol- 
dier who wanted to be a paperhanger 
from getting the job, and the returning 
American soldier would not have the 
slightest right on earth to go before this 
perambulatory kangaroo court and seek 
relief that would be afforded Adolf Hitler 
if he got into this country. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Will the Sen- 
ator yield for a further question? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Then is it the 
Senator’s interpretation that if a factory 
employment agency had employment 
opportunities, and 50 or a hundred 
avowed and known Communists applied 
for employment in the factory, the fac- 
tory employment agency would be bound, 
under the bill as it is now written, to hire 
them, or suffer the penalties provided 
under the bill? 

Mr. RUSSELL. If the fact that they 
were Communists, or members of a Nazi 
bund, or were Hitler or members of his 
immediate staff coming into this coun- 
try from Germany, were the only reason 
they had for not employing them, they 
would have rights under the bill, they 
could go to this board, if they were ex- 
cluded from employment solely for that 
reason, a right which the ordinary, 
everyday, garden variety of American 
does not possess. 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Georgia yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield for a question. 

Mr. BALL. I am wondering under 
what kind of a definition the Senator 
would cover political affiliations under 
the words “race, creed, color, national 
origin, or ancestry.” 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator from 
Minnesota is a scholar. The word 
“creed” comes from the Latin word 
“credo,” which means “I believe.” It is 
not confined to any religious faith; it 
applies to any minority political party, 
or to a Democrat or to a Republican. I 
am surprised the Senator does not know 
that the word was put in here to protect 
Communists and to secure them em- 
ployment. There cannot be any ques- 
tion about it. The word “creed” does 
not refer to religion. It is commonly 
applied to religion, because the ritual of 
church started out “credo,” meaning “I 
believe,” and some use it as referring to 
religion. But the word “creed” refers to 
any belief a man might have. There is 
no question about it. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, has 
the Senator any information about who 
drew this bill? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I should like to know 
who did actually draft the bill in all its 
details, because it is the most skillfully 
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drawn bill, to accomplish more and look 
as if it does less,-than has ever been 
before the American Congress. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Georgia yield to the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I, in part, take a little 
credit for writing the bill, and certainly 
the Senater would not accuse me, a 
Roman Catholic, possibly not very well 
liked in certain quarters, of being for 
Hitler or being for anything communis- 
tic. I might tolerate the Communists, 
but I do not like communism. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I cer- 
tainly do not wish to say anything that 
would offend the Senator from New 
Mexico, but I know as a practical mat- 
ter that the Senator did not draft this 
bill, because this bill, in substantially 
the same form, had been in this body 
under different sponsorship before the 
Senator from New Mexico put his name 
to the bill and introduced it here. It 
has been here in substantially the same 
form. Let us be frank about this. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Let us be frank about 
it. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I want to be. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. It was sponsored by 
Republicans and Democrats, by the Sen- 
ator from Kansas [Mr. CapPprer], who 
cannot be accused of being a Commu- 
nist; it was sponsored partly by the 
Senator from California [Mr. Downey], 
a Democrat, who, I believe, is not a 
Communist. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I was 
not talking about the Senate sponsor of 
the bill; I was talking about the effect 
of the bill, and its authorship. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. When we say “creed” 
we mean religion. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Then the word should 
be so defined. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. When we say “persons” 
we mean Americans. 

Mr. RUSSELL. O, Mr. President, 
there are a hundred decisions of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States which 
say that “person” means an alien, and 
aliens are entitled to every benefit under 
the bill, I am amazed that the Senator 


~from New Mexico, an able lawyer, does 


not know that. I could read decisions 
here for hours to that effect. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. The Senator may be 
against that, and if that is the only thing 
he has against the bill, let us qualify it. 
We are trying to pass an American bill. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator is trying 
to pass this bill, and I am pointing out 
wherein it is not an American bill. Iam 
referring to all the bunkum that has been 
practiced over this bill, in bringing in 
such a monumental monstrosity, sub- 
versive of all American life, when it is 
not an American bill, but it is designed 
to help all those who are un-American. 
I am not complaining at the Senator, or 
criticizing him, but the Senator knows 
the bill has been written and introduced 
under different names before he got hold 
of it. It has been in the House and in 
the Senate. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Of course it has. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I aquit the Senator 
of any desire to overthrow the Govern- 
ment, or to encourage Communists; 
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nevertheless, the bill has that effect— 
this bill we are being pilloried for re- 
sisting. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I presume there have 
been fair employment practice bills here 
before. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Practically like this. 
There is no difference between them. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Like any class of leg- 
islation which comes before this body, 
tax legislation, military legislation. 
Every bill is different. The wording 
might be different. 

Mr. RUSSELL. It is identical, but it 
is different. That is what the Senator 
says. Very well. There never has been 
any such bill here, because it applies 
to aliens, and I assert that whoever 
wrote this bill deliberately intended to 
use the word “citizen” when it did not 
make any difference, but when it got 
down to the man people had to employ, 
they used the word “persons.” It is 
abundantly established under decisions 
of our courts, that the word “person” 
applies to aliens within our jurisdic- 
tion. I think it would apply whether 
a man was here legally or not. I am 
sure it would. He would be a person. 
The word “person” means every human 
being, and that is what I am objecting to. 

Oh, yes, pillory people for wanting 
to oppose the bill, for insisting that it 
stay before the Senate until the country 
understands it. Get on the radio all the 
left-wing commentators talking about 
“those infernal southern Democrats” 
tying up the Senate, when we are not 
at all responsible. When a bill like this 
is brought in, which proposes to create a 
monumental employment agency and in- 
vite all the aliens to our shores to take 
over jobs which I, for one, think should 
be held by Americans, that at least they 
should have priority, I will fight it. Men 
may talk about that fight on the radio 
and inveigh against it in the press, but I 
will not be deterred in the slightest in 
my opposition. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Georgia yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield for a question. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. How does the Sen- 
ator think it would be possible for the 
Board or Commission to determine the 
motive behind the employment of a par- 
ticular person or the discharge of a per- 
son? Is that susceptible of proof? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Of course it is not. 
The bill is not intended to settle any- 
thing by proof. When there are no rules 
of evidence, when they can convict a 
man on hearsay evidence, when they can 
deny him a jury trial, when they can 
remove him from his vicinage, in viola- 
tion of a right he had under our old 
Anglo-Saxon jurisprudence, it is not in- 
tended to give him a chance in court. It 
is not intended to be susceptible of proof. 
The bill was not written with that pur- 
pose in mind. It was the purpose to in- 
timidate everybody in this country into 
giving priorities in employment, in lay- 
offs, and in promotions, to the minority 
groups, including Communists and 
aliens. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Georgia yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. . Does the Senator 
think that at a hearing the accused 
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would even have to be confronted with 
the witnesses against him? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I do not think so. 
They would have no rules of procedure 
at all. 

A few minutes ago the Senator from 
New Mexico said something about the 
fact that he was a Roman Catholic. I 
wish to say that I know of no reason why 
the Senator should have brought that 
into this discussion. Certainly, I have 
said nothing on earth that would have 
justified the Senator from New Mexico 
bringing that statement in. I do not 
know what his purpose was. I am get- 
ting to the point in considering this bill, 
when I think about purpose when I hear 
things, and I should like to know what 
the Senator’s purpose was. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. My reason for the 
statement was that the Senator was 
making the point that Communists were 
interested in the proposed legislation, 
and there is nothing further from com- 
munism than the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I hope the Roman 
Catholic Church will maintain that 
position. The Roman Catholic Church 
has been a great egency for discipline 


‘in this country. I certainly must be 


absolved of any attempt to bring any- 
body’s kind of church into this discus- 
sion. I have not mentioned church. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. The Senator certainly 
is absolved 

Mr. RUSSELL. I wish to say, fur- 
thermore, that I have no religious prej- 
udice whatever. I have been charged 
with it. I remember when I was a can- 
didate for the Senate of the United 
States the first time. I was the Gov- 
ernor of my State, and I had reorgan- 
ized the departments of the government, 
I thought very erfectively and efficiently. 
It must have been a pretty good job, 
because what was set up has lasted 
down to the present, in the main. We 
consolidated about 115 bureaus and 
agencies into some 14. We did away 
with all the commissions which were 
operating the various educational insti- 
tutions, and created one board of regents. 

When I was a candidate for the Sen- 
ate I went to a county where my opposi- 
tion thought that the Ku Klux Klan 
was pretty strong, and I had a friend 
there who was almost afraid to speak 
to me out in the open, who came to my 
car and presented me with a handbilil 
which was distributed in that county. 
I shall never forget the headline of the 
handbill. It was a great big handbill. 
The headline was: 

Governor RUSSELL sees to it that a certain 
percentage of your tax money goes to the 
Pope in Rome. 


That great headline appeared on the 
handbill. I proceeded to read the hand- 
bill. It contained an insidious and vio- 
lent attack on me because it happened 
that I had appointed as chairman of the 
board to control and handle all the uni- 
versity and school system of Georgia a 
very good friend of mine and a very able 
man who was a Roman Catholic. I also 
had appointed a Roman Catholic as an 
examiner of banks. We do not have as 
many Catholics in my State as there are 
in the State of the Senator from New 
Mexico, but there are some who are 
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among our outstanding and ablest citi- 
zens. I suppose that perhaps the charge 
was technically correct, for these men 
were very loyal Catholics. The father of 
Mr. Hughes Spaulding had been specially 
decorated by the Pope, and I am sure 
they all contributed generously to the 
church. They drew some salary from the 
State, and it may be that 1 penny of their 
State salary was commingled with some 
funds which event-ally got to the Pope. 
But, Mr. President, my people are not 
swept off their feet by attempts to inject 
religious prejudice either on the floor 
of the Senate or in the State in a politi- 
cal campaign. I went before my peo- 
ple and I told them in that campaign 
“Yes; Iappointed these two men. Ihave 
never yet seen any human being who 
had enough religion of any kird to hurt 
him, and I have no apologies to make.” 
My people justified that position and 
elected me over very strong opposition. 

My State voted for Alfred E. Smith in 
1928 when ov..ier States which were sup- 
posed to be Democratic were falling by 
the wayside. So the Senator from New 
Mexico cannot bring any religious prej- 
udice to reflect on my position in this 
matter. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. No, Mr. President: and 
it was not the purpose of the Senator 
from New Mexico to do that. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I do not know why the 
Senator mentioned what he did, then. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Iam sorry to have the 
matter brought into the discussion in 
this way. The point I was trying to make 
was that those whom I said were in favor 
of the bill were not Communists. I do 
not know whether there are any Com- 
munists for the bill. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I know there are Com- 
munists for the bill. There are Com- 
munists in the Pair Employment Prac- 
tice Committee who will] be legislated into 
permanent positions by the adoption of 
this measure; at least the Department 
of Justice, after investigation, said they 
were Communists. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I want to make my posi- 
tion clear to the Senator from Georgia. 
Far be it from me to accuse him of any 
intolerance. I have worked with him too 
long in committees and elsewhere in con- 
nection with liberal legislation, and so 
forth, and I would not want the impres- 
sion to be created in the mind of the 
Senator that my purpose in speaking was 
to try to raise some kind of religious 
strife or condemn the Senator for some- 
thing else. My purpose was to say that, 
as everyone knows, that if there is one 
church which is against communism, it 
is the church I spoke of, and to say that 
if there were Communists in favor of the 
legislation, they were not the only ones 
who are behind legislation of this type. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I am 
perfectly willing to support the Senator's 
church in its opposition to communism. 
I am trying to fight communism right 
here and now on the floor in connection 
with the pending bill. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me for a question? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Assuming this bill 
should be seriously considered, does not 
the Senator think it ought to provide 
that all employers whom we assume 
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might be guilty of discrimination ought 
to be obliged to go to church every Sun- 
day and to learn to be kind and to love 
their brothers, and gradually cease to 
have any ideas of discrimination? Is not 
that an essential if this legislation is ever 
to be of any benefit to the country? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, of 
course you can lead a horse to water, but 
you cannot make him drink, and that is 
the reason I am resisting so bitterly this 
idea of legislating respecting tastes. 
There is no accounting for taste. What 
is the expression—“De gustibus non est 
disputandum”? I ask my distinguished 
friend, the Senator from Arkansas, who 
has been a college president, to check on 
the accuracy of my quotation. There is 
a little jingle that goes something like 
this: 

I de not love thee, Dr. Fell, 
The reason why I cannot tell; 
But this alone I know full well, 
I do not love thee, Dr. Fell. 


There is no way to account for taste 
in individuals or in the matter of selec- 
tion, and it cannot be dealt with by legis- 
lation. You cannot legislate anything 
into the hearts and minds of the people. 
You can gradually eliminate prejudice 
and ill feeling between groups. Oh, Mr. 
President, we have made the most phe- 
nomenal progress in that direction that 
any civilization has ever seen. We have 
come nearer to living together with di- 
verse groups in this Nation in relative 
harmony than any people has been able 
to accomplish. We have gone further 
along the line of inspiring men to toler- 
ance of other men’s views and beliefs 
than any other people have ever done. 
We propose by this bill to do away with 
it allnow. Oh, yes, to wreck and destroy 
all that has been done to eliminate in- 
tolerance and prejudice and ill feeling in 
the minds and hearts of the diverse 
groups of the United States. We are go- 
ing to do that because we are going to 
put the pliers to them and wrench and 
twist them and make them do what we 
think is right. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN in the chair). Does the Sena- 
tor from Georgia yield to the Senator 
from Wisconsin? 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes; 
question. 

Mr. WILEY. I believe the Senator 
from Georgia agrees with me that the 
great and imperative need in America to- 
dey is to get production. In order to 
get production we have to get men back 
to work. I ask the Senator this ques- 
tion: Assuming that the pending bill 
were to become law, is there anything in 
it that would get men back to work or 
that would result in production? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Not one thing on 
earth. It would not make a job for one 
single American citizen. It would re- 
sult that the minority groups who are 
sought to be benefited by the bill would 
have an advantage over the average 
American. But it would not make a job 
for one American citizen. It would re- 
sult in striking down jobs. If this meas- 
ure were enacted it would result finally 
in indignities being heaped upon many 


I yield for a 
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employers, who would be hauled around 
before kangaroo courts and they will go 
out of business. 

Mr. President, in studying this bill— 
and I say it is the most skillfully prepared 
bill I have ever undertaken to read and 
study—I notice in subsection 3 of sec- 
tion 3 that within the prohibited acts 
that are herein prescribed and punished 
appears the following: 

(3) To discriminate against any person in 


compensation or in other terms or condi- 
tions of employment. 


Mr. President, that language ought to 
be defined. That language should be de- 
fined clearly. If I understand the gen- 
eral purpose of the bill there is a strong 
probability that this Commission will go 
into the question of restrictive covenants 
on the theory that that is a condition of 
employment. Of course if the bill is 
passed and it is not applied to restrictive 
covenants we can depend upon it that in 
a short time it will result in eliminating 
all restrictive covenants in any convey- 
ances anywhere, because certainly if we 
can in the bill which is now pending de- 
clare that discrimination will wreck the 
country we can declare that a restrictive 
covenant which limits a race of people 
who might live in a certain community 
would be absolutely invalid and should 
be set aside. I would not be at all sure 
but that the effort would be made to do it 
under the language I have just read, but 
certainly we would be confronted with 
that possibility. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator again yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. WILEY. I wish to ask the dis- 
tinguished Senator a question. Has he 
read the editorial which appeared in the 
Washington Sunday Star, which is based 
on a statement made by Comptroller 
General Lindsay Warren? 

The second question is: If the Senator 
has read it or has not read it, Mr. Warren 
suggests that the situation in America 
today is extremely critical. The editorial 
says: . 

Mr. Warren, though justifiably depressed 
over the outlook, is not without hope. But 
he believes that only a widespread awaken- 
ing by the American people to the dangers 
of national bankruptcy that may lie ahead 
can affect a change for the better. The reme- 
dies are clear, he says, but there is little 
chance of applying them unless the taxpayers 
insist that their Government apply them. 
First of all, the Comptroller General pleads 
for a drastic reorganization of governmental 
agencies to eliminate waste and inefficiency. 
Incidentally, the President was given author- 
ity to streamline the Government under the 
Roorganization Act passed last month. Mr. 
Warren places second on the list of remedial 
measures a strenuous effort to balance the 
National Budget through a sharp reduction of 
Federal expenditures. This will require 
wholehearted support by the people of con- 
gressional economy moves. Third, Mr. War- 
ren calls for a more conscientious type of 
public service by those entrusted with the 
responsibility of spending other people’s 
money. Fourth, he urges a reexamination by 
Congress of its blank-check grants of spend- 
ing money to certain executive agencies. 
And, finally, he advocates that the States as- 
sume a proper share of their responsibilities 
toward the Union instead of looking to the 
Federal Government for more and more as- 
sistance, 
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My question is, Does this bill in any 
way provide the relief suggested by any 
of the points the Comptroller Genera] 
has suggested? 

Mr. RUSSELL, It does not even re- 
motely touch them. It does not deal 
with any real problem which exists to- 
day. It is the most insignificant matter 
that has been mentioned by the Presi- 
dent. And yet it is proposed to create 
a gigantic structure to deal with an 
imaginary situation which does not exist, 
and to establish an agency which will 
have power to do harm far beyond that 
which might exist under present condi- 
tions. 

Mr. President, subsection 4 of section 
3 undertakes to deal with employment 
agencies and placement services, or other 
places where it is said there might be 
discrimination because of race, color, 
creed, or national origin. 

We come next to the labor-union 
section of the bill. Of course we know 
that the PAC, the Political Action Com- 
mittee, and the CIO have been the prin- 
cipal champions of this legislation. 
They have supported it in and out of 
season, and with every means and 
method at theircommand. Some of the 
other labor organizations are opposed to 
this provision. The American Federa- 
tion of Labor in its pronouncements on 
the subject has stated that it was bitterly 
opposed to having the proposed Fair Em- 
ployment Practice Commission coming 
into its unions and telling them whom 
they might elect as officers and whom 
they might have as members of the 
unions. The American Federation of 
Labor stated that it was in favor of the 
fair employment practice bill, but op- 
posed to the provision with respect to 
labor unions, and it has asked that it be 
stricken out. 

At any rate, it is proposed to bring 
labor unions within the purview of the 
Fair Employment Practice Act. With re- 
spect to a labor union, the bill declares 
that it is held to be an unfair employ- 
ment practice “to deny full membership 
rights and privileges to any person be- 
cause of such person’s race, creed, color, 
national origin, or ancestry.” 

Mr. President, I happened to notice a 
certain article in the New York Times of 
last Sunday. I was sitting in my room 
reading the newspaper before going to 
the office to read the bill, and I happened 
to run across an article which is headed 
“Red charges fly in Flint strikes. Union 
leader, a Trotskyite, is ousted—school 
closing chief on Government lists.” The 
article is dated Flint, Mich., January 18, 
and reads as follows: 

F.LIntT, Micu., January 18.—Factional divi- 
sions in the UAW-CIO General Motors locals 
here brought charges today that the inter- 
national, regional, and local, union officials 
were afraid to join in a movement to purge 
the union of communistic infiltration into 
positions of leadership. 


Of course the CIO leadership was 
afraid to join. ~CIO leaders were in 
Washington demanding that this bill be 
jammed through without benefit of ex- 
planation. If the bill were enacted into 
law it would put such leaders in jail if 
they undertook to regulate the member- 
ship of the union by dismissing a person 
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because he was @ Communist or a Trot- 
ckyite who advocated the overthrow of 
the Government of the United States by 
force and violence. 

Continuing with the article: 


Other union leaders asserted that the 
charges, which have resulted in the removal 
of one local union official, were part of “a Red 
scarce,” the purpose of which was to split 
the union. 

The ousting of Robert A. Carter as chair- 
man of the bargaining committee of AC 
spark Plug division local because of his al- 
leged membership in the Trotskyite party 
was upheld by Archie Myers, president of the 
local, which claims a membership of 7,300. 


I understand that Mr. Myers was the 
man who was trying to have the Trotsky- 
ites and the Communists discharged 
from the union. 


Mr. Myers also condemned the stand taken 
py three other local presidents and criti- 
cized regional and international officers for 
failing to jom in the purge movement. The 
accused local presidents had charged anti- 
Trotskyite committeemen with an attempt 
to break up the union during its wage strike 
against General Motors. The committeemen 
are W. E. Rodgers, William Kontyko, John 
Jordan, and Charles Keene. 


IN UNPOPULAR POSITION 


“I must disagree with the presidents of 
Fisher Body, Buick, and Chevrolet locals,” 
Mr. Myers said. “People in prominent posi- 
tions both in the regional office and inter- 
national unions know what is taking place 
in the union but because at this time it is 
an unpopular position to take they will stand 
back and continue to take only pot shots in 
the dark.” 

He urged rank and file members to attend 
their local meetings and prevent their union 
from being dominated by “party controlled 
individuals who are pledged to put the party 
first and union second.” 


The creed is the party or, rather, the 
party is the creed. 


Mr. Myers said the ousted committeeman 
admitted to him im October that he was the 
second charter member of the Trotskyite 
party in Flint, 

The bargaining committeemen who ousted 
Mr. Carter charged that communistic infil- 
tration into positions of authority was en- 
dangering the union, that Trotskyites were 
inciting pickets to violence and that members 
would be put in key positions in the party, 
union, and government. The committeemen 
named Sol Dollinger, a Trotskyite party or- 
ganizer who came here from New York, as 
chief troublemaker for the union. 


LINKED TO SCHOOL STRIKE 

Local AC committeemen charged that the 
Trotskyites had gained sufficient influence in 
the CIO Greater Flint union industrial coun- 
cil, claiming to represent 50,000 workers here, 
to cause passage of a resolution supporting 
the maintenance workers’ strike that has 
closed all of Flint’s public schools. They will 
attempt at a meeting tonight to dissolve the 
council. The school strike was in opposition 
to union policy, the committeemen said. 

Casper P. Kenny, a member of the CIO 
council, a representative in the State legis- 
lature and field representative of the State, 
County and Municipal Workers (CIO) and 
leader of the school strike, was revealed as a 
Communist Party member and an ex-bootleg- 
ger in FBI, Army Intelligence, and State 
Police records. He was under surveillance 


here by agents of these organizations during 
the war. 


Here is a man who was a Communist 
by creed. He occupied an office in the 
union. He was a bootlegger in secret 


documents during the war. He was un- 
der surveillance by the agents of various 
Government organizations. 

Government records show Kenny was a 
member of the Communist Party's educa- 
tional committee, the program of which in- 
cluded promotion of understanding of Com- 
munist theories in Flint and Pontiac schools. 
Communist data uncovered by the Govern- 
ment agents mentioned Kenny as “the best 
worker” here. He made this reply: 

“Communism is not the issue in the strike 
of the school-maintenance workers. It is a 
question of obtaining 10 cents per hour in- 
crease and other demands.” 


Some of us who believe in the rights of 
labor organizations have been concerned 
about the apparently irresponsible and 
radical leadership which was developing 
in some of the CIO unions. Here is a 
case in which one of the unions is trying 
to purge itself of a Communist official, a 
man who has bootlegged the secret doc- 
uments of Army intelligence and of his 
State police. Mr. President, if Senators 
vote for this bill they are voting to tell 
that labor union that if it purges itself of 
this man because he is a Communist, 
every one of its members can be put in 
jail. That is what it amounts to. 

I read the following very significant 
language on page 3 of the bill, in section 
3: 


(c) It shall be an unfair employment prac- 
tice for any employer or Jabor union within 
the scope of this act to discharge, expel, or 
otherwise discriminate against any person 
because he has opposed any practices forbid- 
den by this act or because he has filed a 
charge, testified, or assisted in any proceed- 
ing under this act. 


Mr. President, why was it necessary 
to put that special language in the bill 
if it was not intended to say to a Com- 
munist attempting to promote the Com- 
munist philosophy, “You can go as far 
as you like in resisting any effort to re- 
move a Communist from a labor union, 
and in punishing those who wish to 
purge the union of communism. You 
will be protected, and any person who 
attempts to do anything about it wiil 
be haled before the kangaroo court, 
where he has no rights, and we will make 
him regret the day of his birth.” 

Section 4 of the bill merely relates to 
its scope. It provides that the act shall 
apply to “any employer.” I wish Sen- 
ators to notice how wide the term is. 
It applies to any employer. It does not 
say what kind of business he may be 
engaged in The Senator from Wiscon- 
sin, who always is so diligent in staying 
on the floor and scrutinizing legislation, 
had already raised the question that 
there would be absolutely no limit, no 
standard. The bill would apply to any 
employer. It would not make any dif- 
ference who he was or what kind of 
business he was in or what he was about. 
The bill provides that— 

This act shall apply to any employer hav- 
ing in his employ six or more persons, who 
is (1) engaged in interstate or foreign com- 


merce or in operations affecting such com- 
merce. 


Mr. President, I have already stated 
that the Supreme Court held that using 
some stuff on a farm and consuming it 
on the farm affects interstate commerce, 
on the far-fetched theory that it affects 
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the sum total of that material in the 
United States—in other words, that if a 
man did not raise a chicken he would 
have to get it from someone else if he 
was to eat it, and therefore that would 
affect interstate commerce. 

So this measure affects any organiza- 
tion engaged in any activity, with the 
possible exception of a church which is 
not broadcasting the sermon. It brings 
all other persons under the terms of the 
proposed act. 

I read further from the bill: 

(2) under contract with the United States 
or any agency thereof or performing work, 
under subcontract or otherwise, called for by 
a contract to which the United States or any 
agency thereof is a party, awarded, nego- 


tiated, or renegotiated as hereinafter pro- 
vided in section 13 of this act. 


Mr. President, it may seem strange to 
have such language included in so com- 
prehensive a bill as this one. I wonder 
why it was included. The language to 
which I have just referred would make 
the bill apply to all those who might have 
contracts with the United States, because 
‘it would be very unlikely for a person to 
have a contract with the United States 
if he had fewer than six persons em- 
ployed by him. But this provision of the 
bill certainly shows the thoroughness 
with which those who engaged in this 
matter went about their task. They even 
provided that a person with fewer than 
six employees would have to abide by the 
‘provisions of this measure if he entered 
into a contract with the United States. 
Really, Mr. President, the only persons 
in the category not covered by that por- 
tion of the bill would be householders 
employing a servant or maid, and the bill 
would require even a person employing 
less than six persons to subject himself 
to its vicious provisions, if he had a con- 
tract with the United States. 

Of course, another reason why that 
provision was included in the bill was to 
tie in with the provision, which appears 
in the latter part of the bill, that any 
man who has violated an order of this 
Commission and who has a contract with 
the United States will not be turned loose 
by the Commission after he has been put 
in jail. Oh, no, Mr. President: after he 
has had his regular punishment for his 
horrible crime of not obeying all the 
rules of the Commission, he will find that 
in accordance with the provisions of sub- 
section (b) of section 13 of this measure 
the Commission still will have authority 
over him, even after he has served a jail 
sentence, after he has paid up all his 
back wages, after he has been punished 
for this thing of the mind which no one 
can establish with any degree of cer- 
tainty—this so-called discrimination. 
Senators will find that for a period of 
3 years such a firm can be prevented by 
the Commission from obtaining another 
contract with the Government. If that 
is not heaping injury on top of injury— 
after the man has already been punished 
by the courts and already has paid the 
penalty and already has paid up the back 
wage payments and already has suffered 
all the humiliation which has been 
heaped upon him—I do not know what it 
is. Just think of it, Mr. President, for 
the next 3 years he would have to live 
at the whim and will of the Commission, 
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and no Government contract would be 
awarded to him unless the Commission 
said it might be. 

Mr. President, we have had discussed 
here, perhaps not in as much detail as 
we should have, but in some generality, 
the effect of the word “person” as con- 
tained in the bill, which I insist would 
make this Commission a gigantic employ- 
ment agency for aliens. When I was 
interrupted by the Senator from New 
Mexico, I was stating that I did not think 
I had any more prejudice against aliens 
than does the average American citizen; 
that I do not subscribe to the theory of 
the present-day liberal saints who say 
that we must accord to aliens and to 
any person, anywhere in all the world, 
all the rights which we accord to the 
American people, or all the benefits or 
immunities or privileges which are in- 
herent in one who is so blessed of Provi- 
dence as to be a citizen of the United 
States. I cannot believe in that. I do 
not. I would be hypocritical if I were to 
say that I thought we should legislate 
here for the benefit of aliens, and to the 
detriment of the citizens of the United 
States. 

Mr. President, I think we are not going 
to solve our problems by bringing aliens 
into this country. I deplore the fact 
that the President of the United States 
announced that he intended to bring in 
quite a large army of refugees just as 


soon as he could obtain transportation, 


for them, and I am opposed to any re- 
laxation of our immigration laws. That 
may be one of the inherent character- 
istics which stigmatize a southern Demo- 
crat; but they are my views, and I hold 
to them. I accord to any other Senator 
the right to advocate the bringing in of 
aliens and giving them jobs, to the detri- 
ment of American citizens; but I do not 
think that way, and I shall be compelled 
to oppose any such movement. The fact 
that that significance attaches to the 
word “person”, as contained in the bill, 
the fact that the bill at no place differen- 
tiates between an alien and a citizen, is 
notice to any Senator who votes for it 
that he is voting to create a great em- 
ployment agency to deal with finding 
employment for aliens. 

Mr. President, I wish to point out—and 
I would that Senators would study the 
bill—the very remarkable powers which 
would be delegated to the Commission by 
the bill. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield for a question. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I should like to ask 
the Senator to speak to the question of 
immigration, with which he, as chairman 
of the Committee on Immigration, is so 
familiar. I do not wish to interfere with 
the development of the Senator’s speech; 
but I wonder whether at this point I may 
ask him a few questions regarding immi- 
gration, in view of the fact that he is 
chairman of the Immigration Committee 
on which committee I have the pleasure 
of serving with him. I hope that by so 
doing I shall not interfere with the or- 
derly presentation of the Senator’s 
thoughts. If my question would do that, 
I would ask it at another time. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I am 
happy to yield to the Senator. I do not 
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think such questions will interfere with 
the orderly development of the presenta- 
tion of this question and the analysis of 
the bill. 

Mr. MAYBANK. The Senator from 
Georgia spoke of the question of immi- 
gration, and he made the point that he 
would be opposed to any further letting 
down of the bars in regard to immigra- 
tion. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes; in fact, I would 
be willing still further to restrict immi- 
gration, so far as I am concerned. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, as I 
understand the situation now existing in 
the Senate, no bills can be introduced 
at this time. However, I should like to 
refer to a bill which I intend to intro- 
duce, and I should like to ask the Senator 
from Georgia what he thinks of it. The 
proposed bill to which I refer reads as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc.— 

Section 1. That until the expiration of 
5 years after the date of enactment of this 
act no immigration visa shall be issued to 
any quota immigrant. 

Sec. 2. Terms defined in the Immigration 
Act of 1924 shall, when used in this act, have 


the meaning assigned to such terms in that 
act. 


Mr. President, it is my purpose to in- 
troduce that bill at the first opportunity 
I am able to obtain. I desire at this 
time to ask the Senator from Georgia, 
who is chairman of the Immigration 
Committee, to give us the benefit of his 
views regarding it. Perhaps I should 
not ask him to prejudge the bill. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I 
should prefer not to take snap judgment 
on a bill of such importance. As I have 
said, I \vould be willing still further to 
restrict immigration. I do not think I 
would be willing to go so far as absolutely 
to bar the entry of all hardship cases 
for a period of 5 years. We have been 
living in a very chaotic world; many 
families have been divided; many Amer- 
ican citizens have been overseas and 
have not been able to return home. In 
order to prevent hardships I would not 
commit myself to a support of so com- 
prehensive a bill. But I believe that we 
do not have sufficient room or wealth in 
this country to eradicate all the poverty, 
and cure all the sufferings of distressed 
mankind everywhere by admitting them 
into the United States. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Is it not a fact that 
today there are few jobs available to 
returning veterans? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Is it not also a fact 
that today there are few homes which 
returning veterans may rent at reason- 
able rates? 

Mr. RUSSELL. There is undoubtedly 
a housing shortage. 

Mr. MAYBANKE. Is it not also a fact 
that the returning veterans are meet- 
ing with - shortage of farm equipment, 
machinery, automobiles, and other ar- 
ticles? 

Mr. RUSSELL. There is no doubt 
about it. 

Mr. MAYBANE. Does not the Sena- 
tor believe that some restriction should 
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be placed upon immigration so that our 
own people may be supplied with the 
articles which it is necessary for them 
to have? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I do not say that 
there should be no further restrictions 
upon immigration. I have made the 
statement that I thought there should 
be. But the Senator has read a bill 
which seems to bar all immigration, and 
I would not want to support the bill 


without considering the matter further. 


I know there are hardship cases in many 
families. There are cases of members 
being separated, and they should be re- 
united. But I think that the opening 
of the door to a general swing of immi- 
gration would be detrimental to the 
rights of returning soldiers and other 
persons as well. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Does not the Senator 
believe that hearings should be author- 
ized on the bill so that we may ascertain 
the facts? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I shall be happy to 
see that the Senator’s bill is considered 
by a subcommittee, and that it be con- 
sidered fairly. I mean that it shall be 
considered fairly not in the sense that 
the pending bill is fair which is called 
a fair employment bill. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I thank the Sena- 
tor. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, the 
pending bill also applies not only to any 
employer having more than six em- 
ployees, wherever he may be and what- 
ever may be the pursuits or activities in 
which he may be engaged, but it applies 
to any labor union having more than 
six members. 

Mr. President, we now get down to the 
real remarkable fact in connection with 
this bill. We get down to the part of the 
bill which seeks to create a power en- 
abling the Commission to override the 
President of the United States, to in- 
fluence all the policies of Government, 
foreign or domestic, and to assure that 
aliens will be employed in any position, 
regardless of how delicately it may be 
related to the public welfare. I have 
before me subsection 4 (c) of the act. 
I hope Senators will read it carefully be- 
cause, to me, it is the most outrageous 
legislative proposal I have encountered 
in 13 years as a Member of this body. 
The language to which I refer reads as 
follows: 


(c) This act shall apply to the employment 
practices of the United States and of every 
Territory, insular possession, agency, or in- 
strumentality thereof, except that para- 
graphs (e) and (f) of section 10, providing 
for petitions for enforcement and review, 
shall not apply in any case in which an order 
has been issued against any department or 
independent agency of the United States. 


That language means that the act 
with respect to employment, or any 
claim of discrimination because of race, 
creed, color, origin, or ancestry, shall 
apply to employment practices of the 
United States and every agency or in- 
strumentality thereof. That section 
should be considered because it repeals 
certain provisions for which Senators 
have voted during the last several years 
with regard to employment in the Fed- 
eral Government. In the independent 
offices appropriation bill for 1946, now in 
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operation, is to be found the follewing 
provision: 

Unless otherwise specified and until July 
1, 1946, no part of any appropriation .con- 
tained in this or any other act shall be used 
to pay the compensation of any officer or 
employee of the Government of the United 
States (including any agency the majority 
of the stock of which is owned by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States) whose post of 
duty is in continental United States unless 
such person (1) is a citizen of the United 
States. 

Mr. President, I shall not tire the Sen- 
ate by reading all this act. Senators 
should be familiar with it because it. was 
approved by the Senate as a matter of 
legislation, and is now a part of the law 
of the land, having been approved by 
the President of the United States. 

It may be said, Mr. President, that 
such has been the policy for a number of 
years, with the exception of a few speci- 
fied instances, the exceptions being made 
during the course of the war in.order to 
obtain some interpreters, translators, 
and persons of that mature. The lan- 
guage states: 

No person shall receive any funds that have 
been appropriated for the payment of sal- 
aries who is not a citizen of the United 
States. 


That was in the law for some time. It 
was put into relief bills. A provision was 
put in one relief bill, Public Resolution 
No. 88, Seventy-sixth Congress; as fol- 
lows: 

No‘alien, no Communist, and no member 
of any Nazi bund organization shall be given 
employment or continued in employment on 
any work project prosecuted under the appro- 
priations contained in this joint resolution.” 


And so forth. I ask wnanimous con- 
sent, Mr. President, that the entire para- 
graph be printed in the Recorp at this 
point as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the para- 
graph was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

(f) No alien, no Communist, and no mem- 
ber of any Nazi bune organization shall be 
given employment or continued in employ- 
ment on any work project prosecuted under 
the appropriations contained in this joint 
resolution and no part of the money appro- 
priated in this joint resolution shall be avail- 
able to pay any person who has not made or 
who does not make affidavit as to United 
States citizenship and to the effect that he is 
not a Communist and not a member of any 
Nazi bund organization, such affidavit to be 
considered prima facie evidence of such citi- 
zenship, and that he is not a Communist, 


and not a member of any Nazi bund organi- 
zation, 


Mr. RUSSELL. The language to which 
I have referred establishes, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that such has been the policy of the 
Government of the United States as well 
as of the Congress of the United States. 
It was approved by the Senate of the 
United States. ‘The Senate said that 
sums apportioned for the payment of sal- 
aries of persons working for the Govern- 
ment of the United States shall be paid 
only te citizens, and that aliens may not 
receive any part thereof. 

There is a provision contained in the 
Department of Agriculture appropriation 
bill with which I used to have some little 
familiarity. The provision reads: 


No part of any appropriation contained in 
this act shall be used to pay the salary or 
wages of any person who advocates, or who 
is a member of an organization that advo- 
cates, the overthrow of the Government of 
the United States by force or violence. 


There are a half a dozen other provi- 
sions, every one of which would be re- 
pealed by this bill. The Congress should 
certainly give some consideration to the 
matter before it repeals provisions which 
limit employment by the Government of 
the United States and its agencies to citi- 
zens of the United States. 

Mr. President, it is possible to get some 
subversive influence in the personnel of 
this Commission. I cannot look with 
very much hope to the prospect of the ap- 
pointments when I view the qualifica- 
tions and activities of some who have 
served on the present committee in its 
present status. But if certain persons 
ever receive an. appointment to the Com- 
mission, and a majority of the Commis- 
sion wants to take over the operations 
of the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment, Congress is asked in this bill to 
give them authority to do so. They can 
tell the President to jump into the leke 
at any time they wish to do so, and the 
President will have no option about it. 
If they send their representatives into a 
private enterprise and find that it is en- 
gaged in unfair employment practices 
according to the bill, they could by-pass 
the Federal district court and take an 
employer into the circuit court of ap- 
peals. He would have his hands tied be- 
hind him, because the law provides that 
if there is any evidence whatever against 
the employer, the court may do nothing 
in his behalf. Of course. that means that 
if he is convicted in the first instance he 
would stay out of court because he would 
save the expense of unnecessarily appear- 
ing. But with regard to the heads of 
Federal agencies, there is provided no 
court review. In a case where the com- 
mission has ordered the Federal Govern- 
ment to employ some person, the Fair 
Employment Practices Commission may 
petition the President for enforcement of 
such an order. Listen to this language. 
I assert without fear of sucgessful con- 
tradiction that it or similar language has 
never been in any legislative subject mat- 
ter before this body on any prior oc- 
casion. Listen to this language, begin- 
ning in line 22 on page 4: 

And it shall thereafter be the duty of the 
President to take such measures as may 
secure obedience to any such order. 


It does not say that the President of 
the United States may in his discretion 
enforce the order of this Commission. 
The Congress of the United States un- 
dertakes to make this Commission para- 
mount and superior to the President, and 
make the President subservient to its 
will, which it does in specific terms. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
inquire what limitations are placed upon 
the power of the President after it is 
made mandatory that he act, and that he 
take such action to enforce decisions? 
What limitation is there on that power? 

Mr. RUSSELL. There is no limitation. 
The course ordered must be followed, 
whatever this Commission thinks should 
be done in a Federal agency. If they 
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think a certain man should have been 
promoted to a policy-making position, 
and say he was discriminated against be- 
cause he happened to be a member of a 
minority, they report it to the President. 
If the President pays any attention to the 
Congress of the United States, we will 
have told him that “It is your mandatory 
duty,” and we use the word “duty,” that 
he “shall” do it, he “shall” enforce it. 

Now, look at the next language: 

Every officer, agent, or employee who will- 
fully violates any such order— 


That is, when the order has been given. 
Get the continuity between these two 
provisions. Whenever an order has been 
given to an officer and he violates it, he 
shall be summarily discharged from the 
Government employ. The way those 
things are tied together, this Commis- 
sion can fire any man in the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and the President, if he fol- 
lows the clear wording of an act of Con- 
gress, would have no authority whatever 
to do anything about it. That is the 
English language, and it is clear. He who 
runs may read. 

Mr. President, I have said this is the 
most skillfully drafted and designed 
piece of legislation ever presented to the 
Congress. I direct attention to section 
5, which purports to provide for che 
establishment of the Commission. It 
says there shall be five Commissioners, to 
be appointed by the President. Listen 
to this. The President is to appoint 
them. I direct atteution to line 13: 

Any member of the Commission may be 
removed by the President, upon notice and 
hearing— 


For what?— 


for neglect of duty or malfeasance in office, 
but for no other cause. 


Mr. President, I wonder how common 
that language is in the appointing power 
of the President. It is said he can ap- 
point them and he can remove them, but 
only for malfeasance in office or for 
neglect of duty. If a man were made so 
incompetent that he could not even 
write his name, the President could not 
remove him. Why is this restriction 
thrown around the power of the Presi- 
dent to remove members of the Commis- 
sion, in connection with the mandatory 
language of the proposed act which says 
that the President “shall” bend the preg- 
nant knee to carry out, as a mere lackey. 
any order which is forwarded to him by 
this supercommission Senators are 
seeking to establish here under the name 
of a Fair Practice Commission? 

I say without any fear of successful 
contradiction that the President should 
be given the right of appeal, before this 
Commission discharges him, as it says 
he shall be discharged under the law-— 
and Senators would be duly bound to 
impeach him if they could not get him 
out of office in any other way; but he 
should have some right of appeal. 
Notice how carefully in the employment 
policies of the Federal Government it is 
arranged so that this Commission shal! 
be the sole and only arbiter of who shall 
work for the Federal Government. The 
President has no powers in the matter. 
Of course, back in the days when we 
thought that the Constitution as written 
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was the supreme law of the land, some- 
one would have said that the Constitu- 
tion makes the President the head of 
the executive branch. Of course, the 
Constitution has no effect in this day, 
and the Congress says in specific terms, 
in the proposed bill, in words which do 
not permit of any quibble or equivoca- 
tion, that the President shall carry out 
any order. this outrageous organization 
might issue, and he will have no dis- 
cretion whatever in the matter. Con- 
gress Cec!ares, along with all the other 
declarations here, that it is the Presi- 
dent’s duty immediately to carry out such 
an order, whether he wants to or not. 
Senators cannot say that is a strained 
construction of the provision. I chal- 
lenge anyone to put any other interpre- 
taticn on it withcut distorting the Eng- 
lish language. : 

Mi. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, un- 
der the terms of the bill, the President 
shall take such measures as may secure 
obedience to such an order. What are 
the limitations on the measures which 
may be taken? - 

Mr. RUSSELL. There is no limitation; 
but I am assuming that the worst thing 
that will happen to one will be that he 
will be summarily discharged from the 
Government employ. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. The next sentence 
provides for that, but suppose the order 
is made agairst an individual rather 
than an officer? 

Mr. RUSSELL. It was undoubtedly 
the purpose of this language to make 
the President subservient to the Com- 
mission, insofar as handling employ- 
ment policies of the Federal Government 
was concerned. I asSume, then, that the 
Commission would tell the President 
what measures he should take. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. In other words, 
there is no discretion reposed in the 
President, after the Commission once 
makes a finding and issues an order 
thereon. 

Mr. RUSSELL. There is just as much 
discretion in the President as will be 
found in the word “shall.” If there is 
any discretion in the word “shall,” there 
will be discretion in the President, but 
the word “shall” has been recognized in 
this body since time immemorial as the 
word to use to create a mandatory duty; 
so the bill proposes to make this Com- 
mission superior to the President. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I ask the Senator 
whether the President would have op- 
portunity for discretion, or review of the 
order made, to determine whether it was 
fair and equitable, based on facts estab- 
lished which showed discrimination or 
violation of the policies announced by 
the act. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Not in the slightest 
degree. Not only that, but in section 5 
Congress tells the President he cannot 
remove these people for telling him to do 
something he does not want to do. Of 
course, if he undertook to remove them, 
even for neglect of duty or malfeasance 
in office, they would have a right to as- 
semble themselves, and if Senators will 
look at the complexion of the boards 
which have existed in the past, with one 
or two exceptions, they will agree they 
could assemble and say, “The President 
says he is removing us because we stole 
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a lot of money that belonged to the Fed- 
eral Government, but that is not the case. 
He is really trying to remove us and dis- 
criminate against us because we are 
members of a certain minority group.” 
The Board would get together and de- 
termine that the President was discrimi- 
nating against them, and it would be im- 
possible ever to get them out, and there 
would be established an agency in the 
Federal Government which no one could 
handle, unless Congress should get up 
the courage to make the attempt, and, 
judging by the past, I have no hope of 
that. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Under the Sena- 
tor’s interpretation, with which I agree, 
all the Board would have to do would be 
to issue another order to the President 
to desist. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Of course, they would 
determine about discrimination. The 
Senator has seen the personnel of these 
boards, like the so-called Fair Employ- 
ment Committee we have had. 

Miz. President, there is another provi- 
sion of the bill which is worthy of brief 
comment, anyway. I think Senators 
should consider it, because it is a rather 
important piece of legislation. within 
itself. I refer to section 8 of the bill, 
which reads: 


Upon the appointment of the members of 


the Commission, the Committee on Fair 
Employment Practice, established by Execu- 
tive Order No. 9346 of May 27, 1943, shall 
cease to exist. 


If that were all there were in the bill, 
if the words “shall cease to exist” were 
the only language in the bill, with what 
enthusiasm I could support it! But it 
continues: 


All employees of the said Committee shall 
be transferred to and become employees of 
the Commission. All records, papers, and 
property of the Committee shall pass into the 
possession of the Commission, and all un- 
expended funds and appropriations for the 
use and maintenance of the Committee shall 
be available to the Commission. 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. 
a question. 

Mr. WHITE. On page 4, in subpara- 
graph (c), it is provided that— 

The Fair Employment Practice Commission 
established by section 5 of this act may 
petition the President for the enforcement 
of any such lawful order, and it shall there- 
upon be the duty of the President to take 
such measures as may secure Obedience to 
any such order. 


I am glad to yield for 


Of course, in late years we have grown 
somewhat familiar with directives mov- 
ing from-the President, but this is the 
first instance within my knowledge of 
a suggestion that a subordinate of the 
Executive would have the right to issue 
directives to the President. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator just 
stepped off the floor when I began to dis- 
cuss that point. I challenged anyone to 
show any legislative precedent for the 
Congress subordinating the President to 
the Board and making him a lackey and 
compelling him to carry out their orders 
as to employment in the Federal Gov- 
ernment, whether he thinks it proper 
or not. 
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Mr. WHITE. The Senator has already 


commented on what I have read. But 


the following language intrigues me 
somewhat: 


It shall thereupon be the duty of the Presi- 


dent to take such measures &s may sccure 
obedience to any such order. 


Now what are those orders on which 
the President may take action? May he 
do anything or everything that he would 
like to do? 

Mr. RUSSELL. The mildest punish- 
ment that could be inflicted under that 
language would be to discharge the man. 
I do not know whether he could be de- 
prived of any other rights, or of his 
liberty. I hardly think the President 
could exile him, but if the Commission 
ordered the President to exile him he 
would have to try to do so, and the man 
would have no recourse to the courts. 

Mr. WHITE. But there is nothing in 
this proposed legislation which under- 
takes to define the powers which the 
President may exercise. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Not the slightest. Nor 
is there any definition. I am complain- 
ing here about bringing in a bill of this 
revolutionary character and that the 
sponsors do not try to define it, or to 
provide protection to the individual who 
has to deal with these kangaroo courts. 
No standards are set up. No definition 
is provided. No rights on earth are left 
to the average everyday citizen except 
to go to jail, without the benefit of a jury 
trial, and without a hearing in the sense 
that is commonly accepted under our 
law in a court of justice. That is what 
the bill does. 

Mr. President, as I stated, section 8 on 
its face may appear to be a very harm- 
less and insignificant section. It pro- 
vides that when and if this bill is 
passed, the committee which. President 
Roosevelt appointed shall cease to exist, 
and then it transfers all the employees 
of the committee to become the employ- 
ees of the commission. That is a signifi- 
cant provision. ‘Why does it have to be 
in this bill? The employees are entitled 
to the same consideration, and to no 
more and to no less consideration, than 
other civil-service employees are entitled 
to. In my opinion, the language is in 
the bill because of the fact that it has 
been stated, and never been denied, that 
a goodly number of the employees of this 
agency have been members of organi- 
zations which have been branded by the 
Attorney General of the United States— 
and I refer to Attorney General Biddle, a 
great liberal, and not some hide-bound 
attorney. general—as subversive in their 
nature, some of them even undertaking 
to change our form of government by 
force and violence. 

Therefore, as I say, there is not a line 
of this bill that is not without a purpose 
to take care of that group and slide them 
into office at the very inception. Gov- 
ernment employees are being laid off in 
all other agencies, but these employees 
are being given preference and priori- 
ties, every one of them taken care of and 
slid over into other agencies, perhaps be- 
cause they are already trained and know 
their way around in their subversive and 
destructive efforts, 
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Now, Mr. President, we have 
section 9 which has to to with t 
tion of the offices of this transitory,. 
vlous, fleeting, here-today and 

tomorrow, star-chamber method of 


posing upon the people of the United 
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the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hory 
in the chair). Does the Senator from 
Georgia yield to the Senator from South 
Carolina? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield for a question. 

Mr. MAYBANK. The Senator has 
been discussing section 8, regarding the 


the Commission shall take over the em- 
ployees in the same proportion in which 
the Pair Employment Practice Commit- 
tee now hires employees, which propor- 
tion was such as the Senator so ably 
mentioned and discussed last summer 
when appropriations for the FEPC was 
under consideration? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes. Of course we 
have pointed out that the FEPC is sup- 
posed to provide against discrimination, 
but out of 169 employees, about three- 
quarters, or 120-odd, were members of 
the Negro race, and thus it is developed 
that it was not against the law to dis- 
criminate in favor of, but only against 
the law to discriminate against. You 
can discriminate in favor of all you 
please. 

The only thing that is tied-down at all 
respecting this organization, the only 
thing that is definite about it in the 
slightest degree is the fact that the Com- 
mission must meet some times in the 
District of Columbia. That is the only 
thing definite about it. The Commission 
must meet here. But the Commission 
may meet at such other places as its 
members may designate. They can pull 
a poor fellow to Washington today and 
try him in St. Louis tomorrow before the 
Commission. fj 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Under the terms of 
this bill, as I read it, there is no reason 
why they could not hold a session in 
Alaska, and take a Georgia citizen to 
Alaska and examine him there. 

Mr. RUSSELL, It does not require the 
Tn to operate within the United 

tates. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Or it can operate 
in any other Territory. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes; it can operate 
anywhere it wants to. It would be a 
rather nice Commission to be a member 
of if one wanted to take junkets. But 
I can warn any Senator who thinks he 
may be likely to be placed on the Com- 
mission if the Commission is created he 
will be disappointed. There will be on 
this Commission representatives only of 
the colored race, of labor organizations, 
and of minority groups. So a Senator 
would not have much opportunity of be- 
coming a member of it. 

Mr. President, here is a very wide sweep 
of power: 

The Commission may, by one or more 
af its members or by such referees, agents, 
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or agencies as it may designate, prosecute years. As I have stated, if he is found 


any inquiry or conduct any hearing neces- 
sary to its functions in any part of the United 
States or any Territory or insular possession 
thereof 


I do not exactly understand this use 


_of the word “agencies” in this section. I 


have endeavored to study the bill, and I 
have tried to probe the mind of the man 
who drafted the bill, whoever he may be, 
because as I saw the tortuous course of 
this language and the unusual powers it 
sought to confer in this Commission, the 
unusual powers it took from the other 
agencies of government, and the great 
restrictions placed upon the individual 
citizens of this country, I knew that there 
was some motive back of the bill, and I 
could pretty soon pick up what the mo- 
tive was, and that was very helpful in 
analyzing the bill. But I have not un- 
derstood the use of the word “agencies” 
to prosecute these inquiries. I do- not 
know whether that means a private 
agency or public agency. I do not know 
whether it means an individual operat- 
ing as an agency or whether it means 
that this Commission could employ 
some political organization, such as 
the Communist Party, or some Union 
for Democratic Action, or some such 
agency as that to prosecute these in- 
quiries. I do not think that it is neces- 
sary to delegate this to this Commission. 
Where they have their representatives to 
sit as a judge and as a prosecuting attor- 
ney and the jury all at one time, it 
would seem that it would not be neces- 
sary to bring in outside agencies to help 
conduct the prosecution. Certainly, Mr. 
President, where a man sits as judge and 
jury and as prosecutor he does not need 
any additional power. He is bound by 
no rules. He is under no law, save his 
own conscience. He does not need to be 
able to secure any agency, and I wish I 
knew just what the draftsman meant 
— he put the word “agency” in the 

Mr. President, we have already dis- 
cussed, through the questions that have 
been asked here on the floor of the Sen- 
ate, the unusual powers which are 
granted to the Commission and the num- 
ber of essential rights which are denied 
those who are charged with offenses, the 
rights of the individuals. 
iterate that there has never been such a 
court as this ever conceived of in Anglo- 
Saxon jurisprudence. Under the bill 
practically the only right a man has is 
to employ counsel and to appear per- 
sonally. There is no assurance that he 
will be confronted with the witnesses 
against him. The old-fashioned idea 
was that before a man was found guilty 
of a crime he should be confronted by 
the witnesses against him. That right 
is done away with in this bill. He does 
not have to be confronted with the wit- 
nesses. He has no fundamental right of 
cross-examination of the witnesses. 
The only right that is assured him by 
the bill is the right to testify. He may 
appear and testify. He has no protec- 
tion of a rule of evidence. He has no 
right of cross-examination conferred by 
law. He has no benefit of the rules of 
evidence which have been accepted in 
this Nation through all these many 
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guilty he has no method of review. 

Broad investigatory powers are pro- 
posed to be conferred on the Commission. 
Senators may treat this subject lightly 
if they choose, but let them wait until 
the harassed, annoyed, badgered, beaten, 
and confused businessmen of this coun- 
try, those who employ more than six per- 
sons, come in to complain about the ad- 
ministration of the act. Senators need 
not say that they did not have any idea 
that such a thing could occur. They 
have been put on notice that it can and 
will happen if this bill ever becomes a 
law. 

As I have stated, the agents of the 
Commission would have the right of ac- 
cess to all the books of the individual or 
concern under investigation, without 
any warrant or authority in law what- 
ever. Any resistance to an examina- 
tion of those books is specifically made 
a crime, punishable by imprisonment of 
1 year and a fine of $5,000. The right 
which we thought we had under the 
fourth amendment, under the old con- 
cept of construing the Constitution as it 
is written and accepted as the supreme 





cause the agent could go through the 
books of an individual or a corporation 
as he saw fit, without any warrant or 
authority. If an individual should re- 
fuse to obey a subpena from this organ- 
ization, or refuse to adhere to its deter- 
minations, he could be brought before . 
the court and sentenced to jail for as 
long as the judge saw fit. He would 
have no right to protect himself. 

Under the terms of the proposed law, 
if there were any evidence against him 
it would be the duty of the circuit court 
of appeals to find him guilty. The cir- 
cuit court of appeals might say, ““This is 
the most outrageous perversion of jus- 
tice that we have ever seen in our lives. 
The defendant was convicted on the 
testimony of one witness who was shown 
by the record to be prejudiced against 
him for other reasons. The defendant 
produced more than 100 witnesses, 
prominent men of high character, who 
testified in his behalf, but the examiner 
of the FEPC found him guilty, and be- 
cause that one prejudiced witness ap- 
peared against the defendant the circuit 
court of appeals has no power on earth 
to afford him any redress.” 

Mr. President, there are other pro- 
visions creeping into our law in this day 
when Senators talk against bureaucracy 
and vote to create new bureaus with 
greater powers. I point out subsection 
(c) of section 11, on page 11 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield for a question. 

Mr. WHERRY. Would the proposed 
permanent organization be given more 
power than was conferred upon the tem- 
porary Committee established by Execu- 
tive order? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I discussed that ques- 
tion earlier in the course of my remarks. 
There is no comparison. Under the pres- 
ent system, all that the present Commit- 
tee on Fair Employment Practices can 
do is to say that a man shall be denied a 
contract with the Federal Government 
if he does not follow such employment 
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practices. The Committee does not even 
have that power. It must invoke the aid 
of the War Department or the President. 
It has no right to bring a man into court. 
It has no right to examine his books. 
The present law applies only to the agen- 
cies of the Federal Government, and to 
those who have contracts with the United 
States. The bill before us would apply to 
every person, natural, or artificial, who 
employs more than six persons in any 
line of work. The bill not only provides 
for the cancellation of a Government 
contract if the employer does not do as 
the Commission directs. It provides that 
the accused may be put in jail. He is de- 
nied the right to trial by jury. He can- 
not get before a jury. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a further question? ~ 

Mr. RUSSELL, I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. I was absent from the 
Chamber when the Senator no doubt ex- 
plained the provisions of subsection (d), 
beginning near the bottom of page 7. 
If the Senator can do so without being 
diverted too far from the discussion of 
the provision on page 12, I should like 
to have him state his views with respect 


to subsection (d) of section 10, beginning” 


near the bottom of page 7 and continuing 
on page 8, requiring the accused person 
“to take such affirmative action, includ- 
ing reinstatement or hiring of employees 
with or without back pay, as will effectu- 
ate the policies of this act.” 

How far does the Senator think the 
Commission might go? How much au- 
thority would it have under this sub- 
section? 

Mr. RUSSELL. As I understand, the 
Senator is referring to subsection (d) of 
section 10, beginning on page 7. 

Mr. WHERRY. Yes; and particularly 
to lines land 2 on page 8, with respect to 
the affirmative action which must be 
taken. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I do not see any limit 
to the authority. I do not think there is 
any limit to how far the Commission 
might go. That illustrates the negli- 
gence of the Congress in attempting to 
legislate in such a haphazard fashion. 
Of course, the provision with respect to 
back pay is intended to serve as a club 
over the employer to make him discrimi- 
nate against those who are not protected 
by the terms of the bill. 

Of course, the Senator has noticed 
subsection (b) on page 7, which begins 
with the language— 

Whenever it is alleged that any person 
has engaged in any such unfair employment 
practice— 


It does not say that the person of- 
fended against must allege it. On the 
basis of an anonymous telephone call to 
the effect that any individual has en- 


- gaged in an unfair employment practice, 


the Commission might send its represent- 
ative to examine his books, and he might 
be cited before the Commission. It is the 
widest grant of power that has ever 
been considered by the Congress of the 
United States. I state that without any 
fear of contradiction. 

Mr. WHERRY. Have any hearings 
been held on that particular subject? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I ran through the 
hearings. I wanted to see how much con- 
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sideration had been given to the rather 
remarkable statement of findings and 
declaration of policy on page 1 of the bill. 

A great number of witnesses appeared 
before the Committee on Education and 
Labor. In his report the Senator from 
New Mexico estimates that the witnessés 
who appeared before the committee 
spoke for 120,000,000 people. He stated 
that there appeared a representative of 
the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America, and that he repre- 
sented a great many people. An emi- 
nent Catholic divine appeared, who it 
is said represented approximately 22,- 
000,000 people. A Jewish rabbi repre- 
sented four or five million more. A mem- 
ber of a Negro organization was also 
present. The Senator from New Mexico 
compiled the list of witnesses, and he 
states that his report speaks the voice 
of between 125,000,000 and 130,000,000 
people. I believe that that statement 
is in line with other statements in the 
report, and the provisions of the bill. It 
is just about as exaggerated. I have no 
idea that those witnesses spoke for any 
such number of people. Undoubtedly 
they told the committee that they were 
for fair-employment practices. Every 
fair-minded man in the United States is 
for fair-employment practices, and no 
doubt the witnesses vigorously defended 
fair-employment practices before the 
committee. But no one had _ then 
pointed out how the kangaroo courts 
proposed to be created by the bill would 
destroy the rights of individual Amer- 
icans in and to their business. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. Ido not wish to have 
my position misunderstood. I am one of 
those who believe in fair-employment 
practices. I have been a strong advocate 
of constructive legislation to that end; 
but I am very apprehensive. I should 
like to have an explanation from the 
proponents of this measure, if we can get 
it as we go along, with respect to certain 
sections of the bill which certainly go 
beyond the powers of the present Com- 
mittee on Fair Employment Practice, 
which was established by Executive or- 
der. Regardless of the fact that the 


_ Senator from Georgia and I are not in 


full agreement on the philosophy of a 
fair employment practice act— 

Mr. RUSSELL. I refuse to admit that 
the Senator from Nebraska is a stronger 
advocate of real fair-employment prac- 
tices than I am. We may differ on the 
question of approach. 

Mr. WHERRY. Let me put it this 
way: Even though we may be in disagree- 
ment as to this particular measure—and 
I do not know that we are—I should like 
to find out how far the bill goes. I have 
a high regard for the judgment and sin- 
cerity of the Senator from Georgia, as 
I believe the Senator knows. Ihave held 
him in high esteem ever since I first be- 
came a Member of the Senate. I have 
been with him on a number of questions. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. WHERRY. I am not saying that 
to flatter the Senator. I may not agree 
with his interpretation, but I should like 
to obtain from him an expression on this 
section. I suggest to the Senator from 
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New Mexico, who is sponsoring the bill, 
that as we go along we should have a 
definite interpretation as to how far the 
proposed authority goes, and what right 
of appeal would exist. I want to see the 
rights of every American protected when 
it comes to the legal aspects of the bill. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I have been most happy 
all afternoon because the Senator from 
Georgia has discussed the bill from the 
standpoint of merit, from the legal 
standpoint as he understands it. He has 
made some very fine statements this 
afternoon. I am a strong proponent of 
the proposed legislation. I may say that 
it is the purpose of those who may dis- 
agree with the legal conclusions of the 
Senator from Georgia to present their 
views on the legal questions involved as 
soon as we are through approving the 
prayer and the Journal. I wish to thank 
the Senator from Georgia for the effort 
which he has made this afternoon to dis- 
cuss the bill in the way it should be dis- 
cussed, from the legal standpoint, and 
from the standpoint of its implications, 
as the Senator understands them, as well 
as from the standpoint of the effect upon 
the American people. 

I thank the Senator from Georgia for 
doing that, even if I do not reach the 
same conclusion. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the kind comment of the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico. 

Now I shall sum up some of my objec- 
tions to this bill, and then I shall con- 
clude. 

I am opposed to this bill. I am op- 
posed to the philosophy of attempting to 
legislate and create a new penal offense 
which cannot be determined to a reason- 
able certainty and with reasonable fair- 
ness before a reasonably fair court in 
this country, a bill which affects the 
rights of every individual American 
citizen. 

I am opposed to the nationalization 
of jobs in this country by permitting the 
Government of the United States or any 
of its creatures to determine whom any 
employer shall fire, whom he shal] hire, 
or whom he shall promote, merely be- 
cause the person concerned happens to 
be a member of a minority group. 

I am opposed to this proposed legisla- 
tion, Mr. President, because it would give 
to some American citizens and to some 
aliens in minority groups rights, privi- 
leges, and benefits which would be denied 
other American citizens, including those 
who have fought in our behalf in the 
recent great war. 

Iam opposed to the bill because I know 
that any effort to regulate and control 
the tastes and habits and manners of 
a great people such as ours is doomed 
to failure from the cutset. It has been 
tried but it has never worked, and it 
cannot work now. 

Mr. President, I hold in my hand a 
small advertisement which the wife of a 
distinguished Member of this body, who 
is not from the South, happened to see in 
a Washington newspaper, and she cut it 
out and it came into my hands, It shows 
the futility of trying to legislate in con- 
nection with a matter of this kind, This 
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cood lady was looking through the want 
ads, trying to find a maid; her maid had 
left her. She happened to notice this 
advertisement in the Washington Eve- 
ning Star of September 28, 1945: 

Girl, colored, wants general housework, 
plain cook, 5-day week, Monday through Fri- 
day, adults; gentiles; $20 and car fare @ 
week, 


How are we going to reach by legisla- 
tion a matter of that kind, when a col- 
ored maid prefers to work for gentiles 
rather than for Jews? Can you create 
a commission to handle that? You can 
do it if you have the right to say that 
under the commerce clause of the Con- 
stitution, a person cannot employ or pro- 
mote according to his judgment. You 
can do it if you are willing to strike 
down and destroy rights guaranteed all 
our people by,the Constitution of the 
United States. 

Of course, if the Congress has the pow- 
er under the commerce clause to take 
away a fundamental right of one person 
to his property and business by saying 
whom he must employ, it would have the 
right to wipe out another constitutional 
provision on the question of involuntary 
servitude and say by statute that a per- 
son must work at a certain job lest the 
commerce of the Nation be obstructed. 
Neither can be done unleSs we are ready 
to wipe out the constitutional rights 
cuaranteed all of the people of the United 
States, whether majority or minority. 
Such action can but result in a form of 
government where all of the rights and 
privileges which should be vested in a 
free people are taken over by that gov- 
ernment. God forbid that the day 
should be here when Senators are willing 
to set in motion a force which will na- 
tionalize industry today and will tomor- 
row sovietize this country and permit us 
to attach the employee to the factory as 
a part thereof. 

The individual in this country is still 
supposed to have some rights. The 
crimes which this outrageous measure 
attempts to place upon the statutes are 
all matters of the mind. Exact proof can 
never be had to establish a question of 
taste. It can only result in injustices 
and the destruction of individual rights. 
Any such method is wholly and com- 
pletely un-American and subversive to 
our form of government, our vaunted 
rights of citizenship, and the way of life 
which has made us the greatest nation 
of the earth. 

We may belong to various races, var- 
fous churches; we may have different 
patterns of behavior; we may even have 
different standards or types of life in 
different sections of our country. That 
is America. When we undertake to say 
what is in the mind of a person who says 
he would prefer to have John Jones work 
for him, rather than Jim Smith, or that 
he prefers to promote John Doe rather 
than Bill Roe, and when we undertake to 
Say that when he does that he does it 
because he discriminates against a par- 
ticular political faith or religious faith 
or creed or race, Mr. President, I say 
that the Senate of the United States 
should have better sense than to attempt 
to do it, and we should have the courage 
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to say so, rather than to continue to mess 
around with such a measure as this one. 

Mr. MAYBANK rose. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield to the Senator 
from South Carolina; in fact, I am pre- 
pared to yield the floor. 

Mr. MAYBANK. In view of the ad- 
vertisement to which the Senator has re- 
ferred, I was merely going to ask him if 
he recalls the answer which was given by 
Mr. Maslow when he was asked how the 
complaints originated. During the hear- 
ings Mr. Maslow said: 

Our staff has been specifically instructed 
not to proceed except on the basis of a com- 
plaint made by a complainant, or referred 
by a Government agency. The only excep- 
tion, sir, is in the case of discriminatory ad- 
vertisements. 


I also wish to ask the Senator if he 
likewise recalls the following answer 
given by Mr. Maslow, when he referred 
to the Dallas News case: 

The regional director, scanning the news- 
papers, believed he saw an example of a vio- 
lation of the order. , 


Mr. RUSSELL. Of course, Mr. Presi- 
dent, under the rules which would be 


. adopted by the Commission, any such 


advertisement as that one, which was in- 
serted in the newspaper by a colored 
maid, would be illegal. I do not know 
that the Commission would provide for 
punishment of the maid, but they would 
put the newspaper publisher in jail if he 
published in his newspaper an advertise- 
ment mentioning a minority race, even 
if the person paying for the advertise- 
ment wished to have it printed in the 
newspaper. The Commission would put 
the newspaper publisher in jail if he 
published an advertisement which even 
by implication indicated a preference 
not to work for a Semitic family. 

So, Mr. President, let us do away with 
the desire to play up to this or to that 
minority group. Let us lay this dan- 
gerous bill aside; and, in accord with the 
desire to serve the worthy and the better 
traditions of the Senate in the days gone 
by, let us dedicate ourselves to legislation 
which will steer us safely through the 
perilous storms which beat about us at 
this time. In so doing, we will protect 
the rights and promote the happiness of 
all our people. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by -Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had agreed to Senate Concurrent Reso- 
lution 43, as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That, in accord- 
ance with paragraph 8 of section 2 of the 
Printing Act, approved March 1, 1907, the 
Joint Congressional Committee on the In- 
vestigation of the Pearl Harbor Attack be, 
and is hereby, authorized and empowered to 
have printed for its use 5,000 additional 
copies of each part of the hearings held be- 
fore said joint committee during the Seventy- 
ninth Congress, pursuant to Senate Concur- 
rent Resolution 27, a concurrent resolution 
to investigate the attack on Pearl Harbor on 
December 7, 1941, and events and circum- 
stances relating thereto. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were communi- 
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cated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of 
his secretaries. 


JOURNAL OF THURSDAY, JANUARY 17, 
1946 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the motion of Mr. Overton to amend 
the Journal of the proceedings of the 
Senate of Thursday, January 17, 1946. 

Mr. RUSSELL. 1 suggest the absence 
of a quorum, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


The 


Bailey Hart Morse 

Ball Hayden Revercomb 
Briggs Hoey Russell 
Capper Johnston, 8.C. Saltonstall 
Chavez La Follette Stanfill 
Cordon McClellan Stewart 
Donnell McKellar Taft 
Eastland McMahon Wherry 
Ellender Mead White 
Gerry Millikin Wiley 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Thirty 
Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum is not present. The 
clerk will call the names of the absent 
Senators. 

The legislative clerk called the names 
of the absent Senators, and Mr. Banx- 
HEAD, Mr. Butter, Mr. Hatcu, Mr. Hicx- 
ENLOOPER, Mr. HUFFMAN, Mr. JOHNSON 
of Colorado, Mr. MAyYBANK, Mr. PEppPEr, 
Mr. Rapcuirre, Mr. Surpsteap, Mr. Tay- 
Lor, Mr. TypIncs, Mr. WALSH, and Mr. 
Youne answered to their names when 
called. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Forty- 
four Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum is not present. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I move 
that the Sergeant at Arms be directed to 
request the attendance of absent Sena- 
tors. 

Mr.STEWART. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. STEWART. Am I correct in un- 
derstanding that the motion of the Sen- 
ator from Oregon is that the Sergeant at 
Arms be directed to request the attend- 
ance of absent Senators? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. STEWART. Is the Senator’s re- 
mark in the nature of a motion? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It 
must be in the nature of a motion. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, a fur- 
ther parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. STEWART. This is more in the 
nature of a point of order. I understand 
that the rules of the Senate provide that 
in the absence of a quorum no motion 
may be made except a motion to ad- 
journ. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. No; 
the Chair is advised by the Parliamen- 
tarian, who is a good one, that the motion 
which has just been made by the Senator 
from Oregon is in order. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Oregon is clear- 
ly in order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 


The 


The 


The 
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the Senator from Oregon that the Ser- 
geant at Arms be directed to request the 
attendance of absent Senators. 

Mr.STEWART. Mr. President, on this 
question I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is the 
request sufficiently seconded? 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Oregon. [Putting the 
question.] The Chair is in doubt. 

On a division the motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. At this 
point rule V, paragraph 3, which is the 
rule controlling in this situation, will be 
read. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

Whenever upon such roll call it shall be as- 
certained that a quorum is not present, a 
majority of the Senators present may direct 
the Sergeant at Arms to request, and, when 
necessary, to compel the attendance of the 
absent Senators, which order shall be deter- 
mined without debate; and pending its exe- 
cution, and until a quorum shall be present, 
no debate nor motion, except to adjourn, 
shall be in order. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Sergeant at Arms will execute the order 
of the Senate. 

After a little delay Mr. McCarran, Mr. 
Gurney, Mr. Buck, and Mr. ROBERTSON 
entered the Chamber and answered to 
their names. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, is a 
motion to recess in order? 

The FPRESIDENT pro tempore. It 
would not be in order in the absence of a 
quorum. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Is a motion to ad- 
journ in order? 

The PRESIDENT: pro tempore. It is. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I know 
the order of business will be changed, but 
I am within my rights, and as it is per- 
fectly apparent to me that an hour will 
be wasted in an absolutely futile way, I 
make a motion that the Senate now ad- 
journ until tomorrow at 12 o’clock noon. 

Mr. WHITE. On that I ask for the 
yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the Chief Clerk called the roll. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I have a gen- 
eral pair with the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Bripces}. I transfer 
that pair to the Senator from California 
Mr. (Downey] and will vote. I vote 
“nay.” Iam not advised how the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire would vote if 
present. 

Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. Grass] is absent 
because of illness. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. An- 
DREWS], the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp], the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
CARVILLE], the Senator from California 
[Mr. Downey], the Senator from Rhode 
Island (Mr. Gerry], the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. Gossett], the Senators from 
Washington [Mr. Macnuson and Mr. 
MITCHELL], the Senators from Montana 
[Mr. Murray and Mr. WHEELER], the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. My- 
ERS], the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’Manoney J, the Senator from Louisiana 
[Mr. Overton], and the Senator from 
New York [Mr. WacNER] are necessarily 
absent, 


The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Green], the Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Gurrey], the Senator from Arizona 
[Mr. McFar.anp], the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Murpock], the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. O’DanteL], and the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. THomas] are detained on 
public business. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Bark Ley], the Senator from Georgia (Mr. 
GeorGE], and the Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. Lucas] are detained at a meeting of 
the Joint Committee on the Investigation 
of the Pearl Harbor Attack. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. Con- 
NALLY] is absent on official business as a 
representative of the United States at- 
tending the first session of the General 
Assembly of the United Nations, now 
being held in London. 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. Tun- 
NELL] is absent on official business as a 
member of the Mead committee. 

I wish to announce further that the 
Senator from New York [Mr. WAGNER] 
has a general pair with the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. REeEp]. 

Mr. WHITE. The Senator from Mich- 


igan [Mr. VANDENBERG] is absent on offi- - 


cial business as a representative of the 
United States attending the first session 
of the General Assembly of the United 
Nations, now being held in London. 

The Senator from California [Mr. 
KNOWLAND] is absent on official business 
as a member of the Mead committee. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
AIKEN] is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Caprr- 
HART], the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Moore], and the Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. Brooxs] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. Witson] 
is detained on official departmental busi- 
ness. 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Hawkes], the Senator from South Da- 
kota [Mr. BusHFIELD], the Senator from 
Kansas (Mr. Reep], the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Bripces], and the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. Brewster] are 
detained on official business. 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. Rreep] 
has a general pair with the Senator from 
New York [Mr. WAGNER]. 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
WHERRY] is necessarily detained on offi- 
cial business trying to get a settlement 
on the truck strike with the Secretary 
of Labor, Mr. Schwellenbach. 

The result was announced—yeas 24, 
nays 33, as follows: 


YEAS—24 
Bailey Hayden Millikin 
Bankhead Hill Radcliffe 
Bilbo Hoey Revercomb 
Buck Johnston, S.C. Robertson 
Eastland McCarran Russell 
Eliender McCiellan Stewart 
Fulbright McKellar ngs 
Hatch Maybank Wiley 

NAYS—323 
Austin Hickenlooper Shipstead 
Ball Huffman Smith 
Briggs Johnson, Colo. Stanfiil 
Butler Kilgore Taft 
Capper La Foilette Taylor 
Chavez Langer Thomas, 
Cordon McMahon ‘Tobey 
Donnell Mead Walsh 
Ferguson Morse White 
Gurney Pepper Willis 
Hart Sal Young 
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NOT VOTING—39 

Aiken Gerry Murray 
Andrews Glass Myers 
Barkley Gossett O’Daniel 
Brewster Green 
Bridges _ Guffey Overton 
Brooks Hawkes Reed 
Bushfield Knowland Thomas, Okla. 

Lucas Tunnell 
Capehart McFarland Vanden 
Carville Magnuson Wazner 
Connally Mitchell Wheeler 

Moore Wherry 
George Murdock Wilson 


So the Senate refused to adjourn. 

' Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, a 
quorum is now present, as disclosed? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. A 
quorum is now present. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I un- 
derstand the authors of the bill under 
consideration are Senators Cwavez, 
Downey, WAGNER, Murray, CAPPER, Lan- 
GER, and AIKEN. 

I have been asked by some of my con- 
stituents if the authors of the bill will 
consider and approve an amendment to 
section 3, paragraph 1, after the word 
“ancestry,” to add the words “or because 
of his membership in or lack of member. 
ship in a union.” Ishould love to havea 
public answer to that question so that I 
could notify my constituents accord- 
ingly. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Maryland yield to the 
Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr, TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I would love to give the 
Senator from Maryland an answer to his 
question, which I think is a fair question, 
but I am not in a position to do it until 
we at least approve the Journal of 
Thursday, January 17. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I do 
not wish to get into this debate, and I 
can understand, in a great democracy 
such as ours, where every man has equal- 
ity, that there can be those who think 
that there should be some measure of 
law to safeguard a person’s right to work 
because of his race, creed, color, national 
origin, or ancestry, and, in order to make 
it all-inclusive, bring all citizens into its 
purview and make them all equal. I 
would assume that those who favor this 
proposal would have no objection to the 
inclusion of the word “or because of his 
membership in or lack of membership 
in a union.” 

If there is to be no discrimination, if 
there is to be that measure of sheer, 
honest-thinking and _  forthrightness 
which all the proponents of the measure 
seem to advocate, I will ask any Sen- 
ator on the other side of the aisle or on 
this side, who favors the bill as it stands, 
if he would support such an amendment 
to the bill? I do not want to call indi- 
vidual names, but it is pretty clear to 
me where the majority here stand; that 
they do not want any discrimination at 
all in the right to work, and I am assum- 
ing, unless I am contradicted, that all 
those who are supporting this bill, as is 
evidenced by the roll call, will support 
the amendment I have proposed. I take 
it that the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Fercuson] who is standing will do it: 
that the Senator from North Dakota 
[Mr. LANGER] will do it; that the Senator 
from Minnesota |Mr. Sxipsteap) will do 
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it; that the Senator from Kansas (Mr. 
Capper! will do it; that the Senator from 
Maine (Mr. Warts] will do it; that 
Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
ney] will do it; that the Senator 


practically all the other Senators on 
side of the aisle, and I am certain 
there will not be a discordant 
the Democratic Party, which 
liberty and equality in the 
sonian sense. 

Is not this a sheer case of 
for in spite of what I said, I 
there is sufficient moral courage in this 
body to make good on the professed pol- 
icy of the pending bill? 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. BALL. I will support the Sena- 
tor's proposal. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I thank the Senator. 
1 like to see a courageous man rise in this 
body. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I will not support it, 
and I will not support any of the rest 
of it. 

Mr. TYDINGS. There is another 
courageous man. Both those positions 
are understandable. How many more 
volunteers do we have? Have we any 
more volunteers? Yet nobody in Amer- 
ica, according to the philosophy of this 
bill, is to be denied the God-given right 
to earn a living in the sweat of his own 
brow. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. TAYLOR. I will make plain my 
position. I will not support the Senator’s 
proposition, simply because I am for the 
working man. I know that he will be 
paid a dollar a day for 14 hours if he 
does not have unions. The union is 
worthless without a closed shop. So I 
will not support the proposal. But I do 
not want to see anybody discriminated 
against because of race, creed, or color, 
or religious belief. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Now there is another 
position we can understand. The Sen- 
ator from Idaho says unless a man be- 
longs to a union he has no right to work. 
That is clear, that no one shall work in 
this country who does not belong to a 
union. We have three brave men so 
far. I can understand each one of those 
three positions. They are not any of 
them in agreement with the other, but- 
at least they are candid. We are making 
headway. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota. 

Mr. GURNEY. There is still one 
more position. I will not support the 
Senator’s proposed amendment, which, 
by the way, the Senator has not offered. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I am not proposing 
it. I am merely asking those who sup- 
Port this bill if they really mean what 
they say. 

Mr. GURNEY. I say I would not 


om the Senator’s amendment to this 
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Mr. TYDINGS. It is not my amend- 
ment. It is a suggested proposal. I am 
not offering any amendment. 

Mr. GURNEY. I will support the Sen- 
ator’s proposal as a separate piece of 
legislation 


Mr. TYDINGS. That is candid and 
understandable. We have four men here 
who can stand up and be counted. I am 
sorry that the authors of the bill, who 
certainly by every inference have 
thought more about it than all the others 
of a together, are not equally 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 


Mr. CHAVEZ. All the moral cour- 
age does not belong to the State of 


land. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I do not have any 
more than my share, but at least I know 
hyprocrisy from the truth when I see it. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. That is right, and I 
can understand it once in a while in 
someone else. 

Mr. President, since the Senator has 
the moral courage to stand here and 
make the suggestion he has made, will 
he vote for cloture so he can offer his 
amendment and the Senate can vote 
“yea” or “nay” on it? 

Mr. TYDINGS. No, I will not vote for 
cloture, and I will tell the Senator why. 
Cloture is predicated upon the theory 
that the majority can do no wrong; 
cloture is predicated on the assumption 
that might makes right; cloture is predi- 
cated on the idea that the voice of the 
individual, for which this country was 
founded, for which the Constitution was 
written, for which the Bill of Rights was 
brought into being, is to be set at naught. 
It was cloture that crucified Christ on 
the Cross; it was cloture that put to 
work the hangman on a thousand gal- 
lows through all the Dark Ages. No, the 
right of protest is one of the strongest 
guaranties of human rights and liberty 
left in this or any other republic. It 
was those who fought cloture who went 
to the dungeons and prison camps in 
Germany. Niemoeller was one of them. 

Mr. TAYLOR, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Yes, I will yield; but 
I do not want to become diverted to a 
discussion of the question of cloture. I 
have answered that question. I want to 
get on with the main bout; not with the 
side show. I want to know how many 
volunteers there are who will make this 
great right for humanity cover the whole 
field. Now let us be frank about it. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator now yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Yes, I yield. 

Mr. TAYLOR. May I ask, Is not de- 
mocracy predicated upon rule of the ma- 
jority? 

Mr. TYDINGS. The rule of the ma- 
jority! The rule of votes! Majority to 
hades! The rule of petty. political pref- 
erence! The rule of the majority! The 
rule that has brought more bloodshed 
and turmoil and cruelty on this earth 
than any other thing I know of! Of 
course it is necessary to have it as a yard- 
stick in order to do business, but let us 
not fool ourselves with the silly thought 
that majorities are always right. It was 
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the majority in this body that struck 
down the League of Nations, and it was 
the majority in this body that raised the 
UNO to eminence. 
Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. President, will the 
° 


yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Yes, I will yield in a 
moment. It was the majority in this 
body that put over the Washington 
Naval Disarmament Conference, and left 
this country relatively unprepared for 
World War 1. 

Mr. TAYLOR. It is not a question of 
whether it is right or wrong; it is a 
question of what the majority wants. 

Mr. TYDINGS. My conscience, bad 
though it may be, is not controlled by the 
majority. Thank God, that at least is 
still in my individual keeping, and no 
power of government can ever take it 
away from me. This is simply a politi- 
cal shenanigan, and with few exceptions 
the Republican Party is determined to 
make capital with the colored vote. Let 
us have some truth in this body; that is 
all. All this talk about night sessions 
and what not—what for? Are Senators 
on the other side of the aisle burning 
with any sense of great wrong, because 
some segment of our population is being 
mistreated, and are tears of sorrow 
flowing down their political cheeks? 
Not at all. Sheer politics! 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Yes, I yield. 

Mr. SMITH. So far as I am con- 
cerned, I take issue with the statement 
made by the Senator that this is simply 
a political shenanigan. I am deeply 
concerned at this moment in our history 
with the question of discrimination be- 
tween individuals in the matter of 
equality of opportunity in education and 
in work by reason of race, creed, or 
color. That is the only issue raised by 
this bill. That is why I stand for the 
bill. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I exculpate the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey, because I think 
that among the Members of this body he 
is preeminent in having a mind that is 
detached from any political considera- 
tions, and I tender him my most re- 
spectful and humble apologies. But the 
Senator knows that my arrow has not 
missed all the marks either on that side 
of the aisle or on this side. I think we 
have come to a pretty pass when we take 
one section of our people and utilize them 
purely for political purposes. There are 
Senators voting for this bill who would 
move out of a hotel if a colored man came 
into the dining room and sat down at 
the table with him. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Yes, I yield. 

Mr. TAYLOR. I may say that I live 
one block from the colored section, and 
I did not object to buying a house be- 
cause it was there. My only regret is 
that it is not in the colored section. If 
I had it to do again I would deliberately 
buy one there. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I admire the Sen- 
ator’s candor, which I must say is the ex- 
ception rather than the rule. 

How many Senators woulc continue to 
live in the apartment house in which 
they may now live, if it were inhabited 








—— 
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equally by other citizens of our country 
whose color is different from theirs? 
Stand up! Stand up! Let us have some 
exhibitions of the equality about which 
we are all boasting here. I do not see 
any Senator standing. I take it for 
granted then—— 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH. The Senator is confus- 
ing scme very important issues. 

Mr. TYDINGS. What are they? 

Mr. SMITH. The Senator is confus- 
ing the question of social equality with 
the question of equality of opportunity 
in education and in work. I think it is 
unfortunate that the social question 
should be brought up when we are dis- 
cussing something much more funda- 
mental and much more important. I 
hope the Senate will make its position 
known upon the question now before us 
in the very near future. 

Mr. TYDINGS. What we are discuss- 
ing in the very last analysis is the sov- 
ereign equality of men of every race, 
color, or creed in this Republic, to have 
no prohibition applied to them to pre- 
vent their having what all the rest of 
us have. Am I wrong? If so, I will be 
glad to have someone point out wherein 
I am wrong. 

Mr. SMITH. I do not understand the 
Senator’s point. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I say that what we 
are discussing is the right of every man 


_ to have work no matter what his race, 


creed, color, national origin, or ancestry 
May be. Am I right? 

Mr. SMITH. Iam not sure of the ex- 
act wording—— 

Mr. TYDINGS. It is from the bill. 

Mr. SMITH. It provides for equality 
of opportunity for work, irrespective of 
color, race, or creed. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I do not wish to be- 
come personal, but I ask the Senator 
whether he would favor opening hotels 
in the District to colored people by law? 

Mr. SMITH. I certainly would not 
open a hotel anywhere by law. 

Mr. TYDINGS. What good is the 
right to work if one cannot realize equal- 
ity in respect to the rewards of his work? 

Mr. SMITH. I do not agree with the 
Senator that the question of social 
equality is involved in the question of 
— of opportunity in education and 
work. 

Mr. TYDINGS. The Senator is at least 
candid; but the sole implication of the 
bill is that there is to be no discrimina- 
tion against citizens under this flag, no 
matter what their race may be. 

Mr. SMITH. Some of the Senator’s 
distinguished colleagues raised the point 
that this involves intermarriage of the 
races. It has nothing to do with it. It 
would be most unfortunate to raise that 
issue. That is not the issue involved in 
the bill. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I am not going to 
raise that issue. 

Mr.SMITH. The implication is—— 

Mr. TYDINGS. But I should like to 
present the issue of whether or not a 
man has the right to acquire with the 
fruits of his labor equal objects, per- 
sonal, real, or indefinite. 


Mr. SMITH. I shall be glad to say this 
much to the distinguished Senator: I 
have been abroad a good deal. I have 
been in England, and I have seen people 
of dark color, whom we are discussing, 
received in the finest places in England. 
They happened to come from India. 
They were looked upon as citizens, as 
much as anyone else. We cannot accom- 
plish that result in this country over- 
night. We can progress toward an un- 
derstanding of these people, for whom 


we have a very deep responsibility. I © 


feel that the American people have been 
to blame for the condition in which they 
find themselves, and for keeping them 
submerged because of a prejudice based 
upon color. To my mind that is un- 
thinkable in free America. 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Just a moment. I 
return to my original statement, that it 
is not consistent to give a man, because 
he may be of a different color than a 
white man, the right to work by law, 
and deprive him of the right to utilize 
the fruits of his labor in direct equality 
with any other citizen. If one proposi- 
tion is consistent, the other follows as 
night follows the day. 

Mr. SMITH. It might follow in the 
course of time; but it does not seem to 
me proper to raise that issue now, as 
though social equality were required at 
this moment. What we want to do is 
to give these people an education and 
an opportunity to work. To my mind 
that is a totally different issue. I hope 
to see the whole thing accomplished in 
time. It will take time. However, I be- 
lieve that we are entitled to take steps 
slowly toward a condition of equality, 
irrespective of race, creed, and color. 

One of the greatest issues, in addition 
to the color question, is the question of 
creed. Let us not mince words. We 
know perfectly well that people of cer- 
tain religious faiths are discriminated 
against, and I feel that we must fight 
until such discriminations are removed 
in this postwar period, in building up a 
new America. If we are to have unity 
throughout our entire country, which 
will be the only thing that will bring 
about production and make us again a 
united people, we must remove such dis- 
criminations. Unity in America today 
is the most important single issue. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I am in complete 
agreement with the Senator’s philosophy. 
I do not take issue with what he has 
said. I am only trying to apply the 
philosophy to the realities of life. 
Theories do not put bread in the mouths 
of the people, strike down iron bars, make 
them intelligent, or give them privileges. 
Only acts which flow from theories make 
such things realities. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I should 
like to add this thought: I agree with 
the Senator as to realities. It is for that 
reason that I feel that it is unfortunate 
at this time to try to make it appear 
that this is a social issue, and not an issue 
of equality of opportunity in education 
and occupation. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Some men view the 
question as one of material equality, and 
not social equality. The Senator has 


but I believe that it is most unfortuna’ 
and regrettable to force that issue now, 
in order to prejudice the people against 
= of opportunity. 
BALL. Mr. President, will the 
ioohes yield? 
Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 
Mr. BALL. The Senator from Mary- 
land spoke of colored persons going to 
a hotel in Washington. Let me remind 
him that if a colored person, no matter 
how dark his skin might be, happened 
to come from India or Arabia; he could 
go to any hotel in Washington and ob- 
tain a room, and no good American 
white people would move out. 
Mr. TYDINGS. That is correct. 
Mr. BALL. The only colored people 
against whom we discriminate are our 
own citizens. 
' Mr. TYDINGS. That is correct. 
Mr. BALL. The only people against 
whom we discriminate are those whom 
our forefathers brought over here 
against their will. 
Mr. TYDINGS. That is correct. 
Mr. BALL. I think it is an issue. 
Mr. TYDINGS. That is correct. 
Mr. BALL. If we have been fighting 
a war for freedom and equality of oppor- 
tunity, I think it is about time for us to 
begin to apply that theory in the United 
States. That is why I think the bill is 
important. 
Mr. TYDINGS. I do not quarrel with 
the Senator. He has been candid. He 
will carry his idea through to a logical 

conclusion. 

Mr. BALL. I will. 
Mr. TYDINGS. I admire the Senator 
for having thought out the question. He 
knows where he stands. It is not essen- 
tial that I agree with him or disagree 
with him. The point is that he has 
thought out the question, and is con- 
sistent to the end. 
The point I wish to make is that the 
authors of the bill would deny to a large 
section of our population what the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota is ready to give to 
all people, regardless of race, color, creed, 
or what not. 
- Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? . 
Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 
Mr. CHAVEZ. Why does the Senator 
say that the authors of the bill would 
deny it? 
Mr. TYDINGS. The Senator knows 
that in many cases a man has not the 
right to work if he does not belong to a 
union. 
Mr. CHAVEZ. If the Senator is s0 
brave and courageous, I hope he will let 
us have the Journal approved so that he 
may offer an amendment. He is talking 
about a hypothetical question which 
might arise, but he does not say that he 
intends to offer such an amendment. 
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land offered such an amendment to the 
Wagner Act, and spoke in behalf of the 
amendment. When it was not included 
in that measure, the Senator from Mary- 
land voted against the Wagner Act. 

Senator from Maryland did not 
then, and he is not trimming now. 
not vote for the Wagner Act because 

tried on the floor of the Senate, 

that measure was under consideration, 
to have an amendment adopted provid- 


2 
zeae? 


and the Senate of the United States 
struck down that amendment. Why? 
Not because it did not believe in it, but 
because those who controlled large blocs 
of citizens sent word here that they 
not want that amendment. Here we 
dulge in the farce of saying in a formal 
statement that no man shall be denied 
job because of his race, creed, color, 0: 
ancestry; but he shall not have the right 
to a job if he does or does not belong to 


© 3 
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thing in the bill which says that a non- 
union man may be. discriminated 


Mr. TYDINGS. Absence speaks 
louder than words. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Where is it? The 
bill provides that no person shall be 
discriminated against. It does not say 
that no union person shall be discrim- 
inated against, or that no nonunion per- 
son shall be discriminated against. It 
says, “No person.” 

Mr. TYDINGS. Let the Senator sup- 
port an amendment which will make 
that point clear by adding such a pro- 
vision to the bill. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. When the Senate is 
ready to vote on the bill the Senator 
from New Mexico will answer the Sen- 
ator’s question, and he will answer it 
with just as much courage as is displayed 
by the Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, such 
discussion is unbecoming, and I am sorry 
that an impulse led me into the personal 
field in this matter. I apologize for an 
impulsiveness which is one of my great 
faults, and which I cannot always check. 
But I cannot help feeling that there is 
such transparent hypocrisy behind this 
whole proposal that it is not worthy of 
the thought or debate of the United 
States Senate, in the light of the cir- 
cumstances which every man knows. 
There are Senators who will not vote 
for the right of a man to work irrespec- 
tive of whether he belongs to a union, 
who are asking that he have the right to 
work no matter what his race, color, 
creed, or ancestry may be. Who is going 
to be fooled by such a position? I am 
sure that there would be some who would 
not agree with me; but if I were to talk 
to the colored people in any city in the 
United States and lay before them the 
facts as they have been presented on 
the floor of the Senate, I am sure that 


their sense of humor—far greater than 
that of their compatriots of the white 
race—would be so tickled that they would 
see more quickly than a white audience 
the transparent sham of the whole pro- 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, not- 
withstanding all that has happened, I 
believe that this little controversy has 
brought about progress in the consid- 
eration of the bill. 

Let me ask the Senator from Maryland 
if he has read the language on page 2 
of the bill, defining unfair employment 
practices? 

a TYDINGS. What part of the 
bill? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. On page 2, line 13, 
where unfair employment practices are 
defined. 

Mr. TYDINGS. That is the very 
thing about which I am speaking. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Section 3 provides, 
first, that— 

It shall be an unfair employment prac- 
‘tice for any employer within the scope of 
this act— 

(1) to refuse to hire any person because 
of such. person's race, creed, color, national 
origin, or ancestry. 


It does not say a union person, an or- 
ganized-labor person, or any other kind 
of a person. 

Proceeding further, we try to take care 
of unions, so that they will not discrimi- 
nate. If the Senator will turn to page 
3 of the bill, he will find the following 
language: 

It shall be an unfair employment practice 
for any labor union within the scope of this 
act— 

(1) to deny full membership rights and 
: to any person because of such 
person's race, creed, color, national origin, 
or ancestry. 


Mr. TYDINGS. But the bill does not 
go further and provide that it shall like- 
wise be unfair for any employer to re- 
fuse to employ one who may or may not 
belong to a union. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. What I am trying to 
impress upon my good friend the Senator 
from Maryland is this—— 

Mr..TYDINGS. Up to this moment, 
the Senator is not having very much 
success in impressing me. [Laughter.] 

' Mr. CHAVEZ. I know. But some 
people are so fallible that they simply 
will not be impressed. 

At any rate, I will make a poor, hum- 
ble attempt. This bill may not be the 
best bill in the world. It may be such 
as suggested by the Senator from Mary- 
land. What I am complaining about is 
the denial by this body of the right to 
propose such an amendment as the one 
suggested by the Senator from Maryland 
or amendments such as the ones sug- 
gested by other Senators. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I voted 
to have the Senate take up the bill. The 
Senator has no quarrel with me. I am 
not filibustering; I am arguing the bill. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I understand that. 
What I am complaining about is that 
both the Senator and I are taking up 
the time of the Senate on the bill, when 
we should be devoting that time in en- 
deavoring to have the Senate act on the 
motion of th2 Senator from Louisiana 
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to incorporate in the Journal the prayer 
which was delivered on Thursday last, by 
the Chaplain and then we should try 
to get to the business of the Senate and 
possibly consider and approve the sug- 
orp made by the Senator from Mary- 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I did 
not approach this argument as if I were 
trying a case in a court of law, with all 
the fine sidelights and nuances which 
might be employed to make one side of 2 
case which is weak stand up, and another 
side of a case which is strong go down. 
I only tried, as I saw the matter, to bring 
out into the open what I consider to be 
a tremendous lack and, if I may say so 
without any intention of reflection, a tre- 
mendous and apparent lot of hypocrisy 
behind this whole thing, which causes 
me to believe that there are more po- 
litical Ethiopians in this bill than there 
ee Ethiopians in it. (Laugh- 
ter. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. The Senator has said 
that the bill goes beyond the hiring and 
firing of individuals. I know the Senator 
is well aware of the Western Electric 
strike and the troubles following it, which 
have nothing to do with the hiring and 
firing of workers. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I do 
not wish to. sing a personal eulogy, but 
the debate has taken such range that I 
must digress for a moment. I hope that 
anyone who looks over my record here 
when I am gone will find that there has 
never been a vote by me, so far as I know, 
which has supported, directly or indi- 
rectly, any intolerance of any kind what- 
soever. I was one of the first men in this 
body and in America openly to take a 
stand against prohibition. I fought it as 
a Member of the House of Representa- 
tives in 1922, when it was popular; I ran 
in a dry district on a wet platform. No 
one has ever questioned where I stood on 
that measure because I do not believe 
morals can be legislated by force into the 
people of America. 

I fought the Ku Kiux Klan in 1926, 
when I was a candidate for the Senate 
of the United States. 

I fought the Wagner Labor Act be- 
cause upon its face it condemns certain 
free-born, conscientious Americans to no 
opportunity to work unless they reregu- 
late their beliefs and economic religion 
to fit the concepts of their overseers. 

I suppose there is no Member of this 
body who has more geniune regard for 
the colored man than I have. I was 
born and I have lived all my life ina 
community where they are quite nu- 
merous. I have represented many of 
them in court. They are a likable peo- 
ple. They have had a bad deal. In 
many respects they have not received 
the consideration to which they are en- 
titled. My own immediate ancestors 
fought and died—and I mean dies—in 
the Civil War, shot down in battle wear- 
ing the uniform of the Blue. My own 
great-great grandfather freed slaves in 
his will, in 1820. He did not have many; 
he had only three. But he provided that 
each one of them would be set free upon 
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his death, and he provided as best he 
could for their maintenance. I do not 
need to dwell on that. 

I am just as anxious as is any other 
Member of this body to help the colored 
man in his long struggle to be accorded 
greater justice in the factory, in the 
office—anywhere. But as one who has 
some little regard for the lessons of his- 
tory, I realize that Government cannot 
force such progress. It evolves. It has 
evolved. Almost within my lifetime—in 
fact, certainly within my lifetime—men 
in this country fought to set them free, 
to right a great wrong, to give them 
citizenship. They have made enormous 
strides since then. Some of them have 
turned out to be very eminent in the 
fields of endeavor they have selected. 
They are entitled to all the cooperation 
We can give them. 

But I seriously doubt whether in the 
long run the whole idea of force, again, 
as was exhibited in connection with the 
Volstead Act, as was exhibited in connec- 
tion with the Ku Klux Klan, as was ex- 
hibited in connection with the Wagner 
Act, and as is now exhibited here, is going 
to achieve the freedom and justice to 
which they are rightfully entitled. 

There is only one way to guarantee to 
the colored man, if we are going to do it 
by law, the equal opportunity which the 
white man has in employment, and that 
is to wipe from his path every restriction 
which now Keeps him back. It cannot 
be done by saying, “You can get a job 
in plant A only if you belong to a union.” 
What good is it to take away discrimina- 
tions because of race, color, religion, or 
ancestry, if, after that has been done, 
when a man goes to the door of a plant 
and knocks on it and says, “I want to 
work here’; the employer replies, “You 
cannot work here.” 

The man asks, “Why can’t I work 
here? Do you mean that I can’t work 
here because I am black?” 

The employer says, “No; it is not 
that.” 

The man asks, “Do you mean that I 
can’t work here because I am a Metho- 
dist—or a Catholic?” 

The employer says, “No; it is not that.” 

The man asks, “Do you mean that I 
can’t work here because my ancestors 
came from Africa?” 

The employer says, “No; it is not that.” 

Then the man asks, “Then why can’t 
I work here?” 

The employer says, “You can’t get a 
job here—I don’t care what you believe— 
until you belong to XY Union. Unless 
you belong to XY Union, you get out of 
here, because there is no job here for 
you.” 

The man says, “But Iam an American. 
Congress has said that you can’t refuse 
to hire me because I am black.” 

The employer says, “That’s right.” 

The man says, “You can’t refuse to hire 
me because my ancestors lived some place 
else.” 

The employer says, “That’s right.” 

The man says, “You can’t refuse to hire 
me because I put on my questionnaire 
that I am a Methodist.” 

The employer says, “That’s right.” 

Then the man says, “Well, if Iam a 
free American and have done no wrong, 
why can’t I get this job?” 
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The employer says, “Because.the Con- 
gress of the United States in the Wagner 
Act says you can’t work here unless you 
belong to the union.” 

Now where is this vaunted freedom? 
Where is all the freedom we were going 
to give the colored man? Despite all 
that we are now urged to do, he would 
be told by the employer, “No matter what 
your conscience or your ideals tell you, 
you have got to rearrange your ideals and 
your philosophy to suit those of the 
union; and, more than that, you have 
got to pay $30 to a man who does not 
work here, who has nothing to do with 
my plant, for the opportunity to work 
here.” 

Now where is. your equality? 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. TAYLOR. The silence here fol- 
lowing the questions the Senator from 
Maryland has propounded in his speech 
is, I think, because the other Members 
of the Senate scarcely believe it is worth 
while to answer such arguments. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Well, Mr. President, 
I realize the limitations of the Senator 
from Idaho. [Laughter.] 

Mr. TAYLOR. I appreciate that; I 
know that Iam new and must suffer the 
consequences. 

Mr. -TYDINGS. The Senator is not 
only new politically; he is new mentally. 

Mr, TAYLOR. I hope I am new men- 
tally; the world is in need of some new 
mental processes. However, I think that 
all this is just a left-handed attack 
against labor unions. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I care not whether it 
is a left-handed, a right-handed, a 
front-handed, or a back-handed attack. 
The Senator, if he has any conscience— 
and I know he has—knows it is the truth; 
and the truth is the only thing that 
really matters. 

Mr. TAYLOR. It is the truth that a 
man cannot work in some plants unless 
he is a member of the union. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Yes. 

Mr. TAYLOR. But that is a majority 
rule. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Oh, pshaw! 

Mr. TAYLOR. It is a rule by a major- 
ity of the union. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Then, if the major- 
ity of the, people were to rule that the 
colored man should have no vote, no 
right to work, no chance to go to school, 
the Senator would say, “That is all right; 
the majority have ruled that the colored 
men shall have no vote, shall not have 
a right to work, shall not have a chance 
to go to school.” 

Mr. TAYLOR. I would vote against 
the -proposition, but would still say 
that the majority decision rules in a 
democracy. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Perhaps the Senator 
from Idaho would accept it, but I would 
go out and join the Army. When that 
day comes, I say it is time for all of us 
te join the Army. 

Mr. TAYLOR. That day will not 
come, 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, here is 
a government which was founded on the 
principle that there should not be tax- 
ation without representation. Here is a 
government which denies to a man the 
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fundamental right to make a living un- 
less he is an economic Methodist, an eco- 
nomic Catholic, or an economic Jew. 
Religion is not alone of God. Religion 
is of this earth. Religion is not some- 
thing abstract. It is nota concept that 
is up in the stars. Religion is nothing 
more than civilization, the invisible God 
by which men govern themselves with- 
out government, and conscience is the 
charter of religion. Conscience being the 
charter of religion, a man may in good 
conscience say, “I do not believe that 
labor unions are a good thing for Amer- 
ica.” But we say, “You must be a Meth- 
odist economist, or a Catholic economist, 
or a Jewish economist,” while the Bill 
of Rights, in its first amendment, says 
that none of that shall be required in 
this country. Let me read it. We have 
heard much talk about the Bill of Rights, 
as if people would follow it as soon as 
its philosophy were put to the test. What 
does the Bill of Rights say? Amend- 
ment I begins as follows: 


Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion. 


The majority may not declare this 
country to be Methodist. But if the ma- 
jority so declared, the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. Taytorn]—I do not know 
what his religion is—would immediately 
say, “That-is all right. I have no mind 
on it. I have no ideals. I have no con- 
victions. The majority has spoken. 
Henceforth we shall all be Methodists.” 

Or, if the Congress were to declare that 
our State religion shall be Catholic, or 
Jewish, and that no cther religion shall 
be permitted, then the Senator from 
Idaho would say that the majority had 
spoken. He would say, “I really believe 
in Methodism, but the majority having 
spoken, I will immediately and con- 
veniently believe in Catholicism if the 
majority believes in it, or in Judaism if 
the majority believes in it,” and then the 
Senator would immediately become in 
favor of it. 

Some persons have the idea that the 
philosophy of this amendment deals oniy 
with church affiliations. There are many 
atheists in this country. I do not agree 
with them, but they do not believe in God. 
There are many persons who do not go 
to church, but the Constitution gives 
them that freedom. 'Throughout the en- 
tire spirit and the very letter of the Bill 
of Rights the whole philosophy is that no 
man shall be denied work in America. 
But the Senator from Idaho would deny 
him work. 

Mr. President, I am not attacking the 
unions. Perhaps if I were working in a 
place where a union existed I would join 
it. Persons have a right to belong to « 
union. I will defend that right here in 
the Senate with every cunce of strength 
I possess. Any man who wants to belong 
to a union has a right to belong to it, and 
every man who does not want to belong 
to a union should be protected by all the 
weight and power of this great Govern- 
ment. That is the only meaning of free- 
dom that is worth a:_ything at all. That 
is what the Bill of Rights provides. Let 
me again read from it: 


Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion, or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof. 
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What was meant by religion was the 
whole field of human thought; the free- 
dom to think and to believe, including 
the freedom to believe in ‘a union or not 
to believe in it. Congress has said, in 
effect, “You must believe in a union or 
you may not work.” That has stricken 
down the whole philosophy of the first 
amendment of the Bill of Rights. 

Let us consider the subject of majori- 
ties. Who would follow a majority that 
would say that all men over 21 years of 
age shall be put to death? Who would 
follow a majority that would say that 
only those over 60 years of age shall be 
taxed? Who would follow a majority 
that would say that only those who be- 
long to a labor union shall have the right 
to toil, earn, and rear a healthy and 
well-cared-for family? Yet, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that is what the Congress of this 
country has said, and merely because 
there are 10,000,008 labor unionists who 
may have been misled in some way or an- 
other, we cannot get up the steam to 
undo the wrong which has been done. 

I come from an industrial State. Bal- 
timore has half the population of Mary- 
land, and isa great industrial city. But 
I would rather leave this floor and stay 
off it from now until eternity than to be 
a party to prohibiting a man from ob- 
taining a job merely because he did not 
belong to some union. I certainly would 
not be such a hypocrite as to think that 
by taking such a position I had aided the 
cause of freedom in the United States. 
There is no freedom in it. I am in favor 
of labor, but I do not want to play the 
game of the demagog by saying that 
labor is always right, because it is not 
always right any more than is capital 
always right. Our job is not to further 
the cause of labor or capital. Our job is 
to represent the entire public by seeing 
to it that no laws are passed here which 
are discriminatory against groups, be 
they religious groups, or otherwise. 

Mr. President, I am not averse to the 
philosophy of the pending bill. I like 
its purpose. So far as it goes, I think it 
springs, in the main, from a conception 
of justice. My question is, Will it do the 
job? Can we enforce the results which 
are hoped for by the passage of such 
legislation? 

I know that representatives of the 
colored people are in the gallery. My 
remarks will be referred to. I will be 
called an enemy of the colored race, a 
Fascist, and not fit to represent the 
great and free people of Maryland. I 
know that others will say, “There are 
Senators who are representing great in- 
terests, such as the steel interests, and 
so forth; they are the mouthpiece of big 
business.” But I do not care what they 
may say. If I know, as I do know, that 
my position is straightforward and 
honest, and can be defended on the 
stump, I will meet them there if they 
want to draw the issue. I have felt that 
the people of Maryland, and of this 
country generally, whether they be black 
or white, will respond to truth and not 
succumb to misrepresentation. 

Yes, Mr. President, we speak of lib- 
erals. Are you a liberal? If you are a 
liberal, knock the shackles off the work- 
ing people of America and give them the 
right to earn bread without compelling 


them to join any movement, religious or 
otherwise, as a prerequisite to obtaining 
work. That is the only real freedom 
that men may have. This proposal is 
but a convenient sham. It is not an 


man knows that it will not afford com- 
plete freedom, as my friend, the Senator 
from Minnesota, was candid enough to 
admit by stating his own position. 

I sympathize with the position of the 
Senator from Colorado. I think he is 
just as good a friend of the colored man 
as are the authors of the pending bill. 
Indeed, if the colored man were in any 
jeopardy or faced with any trouble, I 
believe the Senator from Colorado would 
stand here with all the force at his com- 
mand in order to see that the colored 
man received a square deal. I am not 
interpreting his thoughts, but it is ex- 
periences which a Senator undergoes 
that perhaps chart his course here in 
considering the harm which may come 
to this race which has developed in this 
country, and which has already made 
great strides. 

Mr. President, the hour of 6 o’clock 
having arrived, and all of us in this land 
now knowing of the intolerances of the 
Wagner Act which perhaps chained 
thousands of men, and now knowing 
that the pending bill does not stand for 
complete freedom but only for the politi- 
cal kind which will be handy in the next 
election, so far as I am concerned some 
one of those who are in charge of the bill 
may make a motion to recess, and we will 
retire for the night to more pleasant 
dreams. 

RECESS 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, in order 
that we may meditate over the sermon 
and chastisement of the Senator from 
Maryland, I move that the Senate now 
take a recess until 12 o'clock noon to- 
morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o’clock p. m.) the Senate took a recess 
until tomorrew, Wednesday, January 23, 
1946, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuespay, JANUARY 22, 1946 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon, and 
was called to order by the Speaker pro 
tempore, Mr. McCormack. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Mont- 
gomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Heavenly Father, the ruler of the 
world’s destiny, we pray Thee to lead us 
out of our misunderstandings into the 
light of Thy searching truth. As the de- 
vout spirit counts the beads of the rosary, 
so May we consider that our souls may 
bring forth from the living fields of faith 
works worthy of repentance. O Thou 
who art the Holy Spirit, open the secret 
of our hearts and may the divinity of 
our breasts seek Thee, in whom we live 
and move and have our being. 

As we put the reins of our judgment in 
Thy hands, do Thou help the Congress to 
greet this day as a rich opportunity. We 
pray that social consciousness may be 
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tempered with the individual value of 
every Man and woman, ahd that their 
personal worth may influence every mass 
movement in our country. O God, it is 
neither the reign of tyranny nor the rule 
of the mob that is Christian. Thy king- 
dom is neither meat nor drink, but 
righteousness, joy, and peace in Jesus our 
Elder Brother, after whom the whole 
family isnamed. O give us a mighty up- 
rush of courage as we challenge any foe 
of free and democratic government, or 
any who fail to call Thee Lord and Mas- 
ter. In Thy holy name we pray. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the-House by Mr. Miller, one of 
his secretaries. 


ADDITIONAL COPIES OF HEARINGS HELD 
BEFORE JOINT CONGRESSIONAL COM- 
MITTEE ON THE INVESTIGATION OF 
THE PEARL HARBOR ATTACK 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, from the 
Committee on Printing, I report (Rept. 
No. 1483) back favorably a privileged 
resolution (S. Con. Res. 43), and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring) , That, in accordance 
with paragraph 3 of section 2 of the Print- 
ing Act, approved March 1, 1907, the Joint 
Congressional Committee on the Investiga- 
tion of the Pearl Harbor Attack be, and is 
hereby, authorized and empowered to have 
printed for its use 56,000 additional copies 
of each part of the hearings held before 
said joint committee during the Seventy- 
ninth Congress, pursuant to Senate Con- 
current Resolution 27, a concurrent resolu- 
tion to investigate the attack on Pearl Har- 
bor on December 7, 1941, and events and 
circumstances relating thereto. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 
HENRY J. KAISER 


Mr. HAVENNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAVENNER. Mr. Speaker, I 
think that history will support me in an 
expression of pride that a great Amer- 
ican businessman, who has his headquar- 
ters in the district which I have the 
honor to represent, has taken a stand 
which I believe will lead our Nation out 
of the industrial crisis in which it is now 
involved. I refer to Henry J: Kaiser, of 
California, who led the whole world in 
production achievement during the re- 
cent war. It was his genius and the 
genius of other Americans like him which 
made victory for our armed forces pos- 
sible. 

This great western producer has set 
his face toward the future, while the 
eastern steelmasters are stubbornly look- 
ing backward. He recognizes that if the 
American Nation is to progress toward 
its ultimate destiny of full production 
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and full employment the average wage 
of American men and women who toil 
in industry must be established on a 
higher level than in the past. 

Mr. Kaiser has pioneered the_ estab- 
lishment of a steel industry on the Pacific 
coast. When the President of the United 
States declared that a higher wage for 
steel workers was essential for the eco- 
nomic welfare of this Nation, Henry 
Kaiser went promptly to the White House 
and announced his willingness to pay this 
wage to his employees. He put patriot- 
ism above profit, but I am convinced 
that this kind of patriotism will produce 
abundant profits in the future. 

We of the West acclaim his action 
as a great patriotic contribution to the 
future welfare of the American people. 
We intend to back him to the limit. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. STOCKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Friday, after 
the legislative business of the day and 
any other special orders, I may address 
the House for 20 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Oregon? 

There was no objection. 


THE MESSAGE OF THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
after the message of the President on 
the state of the Union and transmitting 
the Budget for 1947 the American 
people need no longer have any doubts, 
if they had any, that the Truman ad- 
ministration is determined to put an 
end to free enterprise, competition, and 
liberty and complete the establishment 
of a totalitarian regime like that of Hit- 
ler and Stalin. Nor need the producing 
group, from manager to floorsweeper, 
longer have any doubts that the forces in 
control of our Government are irre- 
trievably bent upon destroying every- 
thing that makes for their economic se- 
curity and for their well-being. 

This coming Thursday I shall, under 
special orders, discuss a few of the high 
points of the President’s message. I in- 
tend to show that New Dealism, instead 
of being the great friend of the poor and 
the lower-income groups it so loudly 
proclaims to be, is indeed their worst 
conceivable enemy. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. RABIN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Rrecorp and include a 
radio address made by Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, Jr., on the subject of housing. 

Mr. LANE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp in three different instances—in 
the first to include a radio address de- 
livered by him; in the second to include 
an interesting item appearing in a Lynn, 
Mass., newspaper; and a third, a letter 
from a constituent. 
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Mr. GAVIN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
RecorD and include a letter from Mr. 
William A. Sykes, adjutant; twenty- 
seventh district, Brookville, Pa., and a 
resolution adopted on January 26 by the 
John Jacob Fisher Post, No. 62, Ameri- 
can Legion. 


REV. HEWLETT JOHNSON ~- 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. Gavin addressed the House. His 
remarks appear in the Appendix.] 


A FEDERAL SYSTEM OF ARBITRATION 
NEEDED 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection: 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, return- 
ing from my congressional district in 
California, I find the great cry from the 
people is for something in the form of 
legislation to stop strikes. I feel that the 
strike situation has become so critical 
that this Congress should stay on the job 
night and day until labor and business 
are brought together and our people can 
go back to work. 

Industrial enterprises employing thou- 
sands of workers and producing ma- 
terials and providing services indispen- 
sable to the health and well-being of our 
Nation have been shut down by strikes. 
Yet, many other enterprises, equally im- 
portant to our Nation, are threatened 
with shut-downs by additional strikes. 
No good can come from or make up for 
time lost in wages or loss in goods and 
services unproduced during strikes. The 
meat strike is depriving every individual 
in all walks of life of much needed meats 
and fats necessary for a balanced diet. 
Hogs are not being slaughtered; cattle 
are not being killed. Sheep, cattle, and 
hogs are backing up on the farms, Fin- 
ished animals must continue to be fed at 
a loss to the farmer. Bakerics must 
close for the lack of sufficient fats. in 
order to make bread and pastries. 

Why could it not be for the benefit of 
all our people that our many enterprises 
continue to operate and its employees 
continue to produce during a period of 
controversy? We need a Federal system 
of arbitration which would provide 
peaceful settlement of all controversies 
between labor and management and 
business, assuring all facts relating to 
strikes and controversies. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
I have a special order for today. I ask 
unanimous consent that this order may 
be transferred to tomorrow, and that 
tomorrow I may address the House for 
10 minutes following the special orders 
heretofore entered, 
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* The SPEAKER pro tempore.’ Is there 
ee ee 
from Kansas? ~ 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp and 
inchide an editorial from the Morning 
World-Herald of Omaha, Nebr. 


CALENDAR WEDNESDAY 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that tomorrow Cal- 
endar Wednesday business may be dis- 
pensed with. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alabama? 

Mr.CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I remind the gentle- 
man from Alabama that last week I 
called attention to the President’s mes- 
sage chiding Congress for not having 
bills ready for consideration or not con- 
sidering the dozens of bills that are al- 
ready on the calendar and have been 
there for a long time. What is the gen- 
tleman doing about that? ° 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I sup- 
pose the gentleman knows that one rea- 
son for asking that Calendar Wednesday 
business be dispensed with tomorrow is 
to enable us to take up a very important 
piece of legislation, the independent offi- 
ces appropriation bill. Furthermore, bills 
are coming to the calendar and are being 
scheduled regularly; and we have a full 
day’s work for tomorrow. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, may I ask the 
gentleman if, in view of the fact that 
this. morning. seven Republicans voted 
with’ three “Democratic members of the 
Labor Committee to bring out the Presi- 
dent’s fact-finding bill, there is any pros- 
pect of the Rules Committee giving us a 


rule so there may be a vote on this labor 


legislation for which the House has been 
clamoring so long. ; 
Mr. SPARKMAN. The _ gentleman 
knows, of course, that I am not a mem- 
ber of the Rules Committee. 
Mr. HOFFMAN. I thought maybe the 
gentleman knew something about what 


that. committee may do. 


Mr. SPARKMAN. I did not know that 
the committee had taken that action. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 


‘objection to the request of the gentleman 


from Alabama? 
There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. ELLIS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an editorial. 

Mr. SULLIVAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include a 
newspaper editorial. 

Mr. STIGLER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an editorial from the 
Stars and Stripes. 

Mr. KEOGH asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp in three instances and include 
three editorials which appeared in cer- 
tain New York newspapers. 
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Mr. STEVENSON asked and was given 
permission*to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include a 
comparison of figures taken from -the 
home-town newspapers indicating the 
increasing rise in the cost of living. 


LABOR LEGISLATION 


Mr.. HOFFMAN.. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Labor Committee this morning, seven 
Republicans voting with three Demo- 
crats, decided to report. out the bill re- 
quested by the President, H. R. 4908, with 
amendments striking out the clause giv- 
ing the power of subpena and striking 
out section 4, which provided for a cool- 
ing-off period. If the Rules Committee 
will give us a rule making proposed legis- 
lation in order, the House will have an 
opportunity to consider the whole ques- 
tion of legislation designed to lessen labor 
disputes and strikes. I voted to report 
out the legislation solely for the purpose 
of affording the House an opportunity 
to act. : 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from Michigan has ex- 
pired. 

SALE OF SURPLUS PROPERTY TO 
VETERANS 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, I desire to call the attention of Con- 
gress to the mariner in which the pres- 
ent authorities are handling surplus 
property. The veterans of my State of 
Florida do not get a chance to purchase 
this property. 

At the last session of the Legislature 
of Florida there was created a State 
veterans’ commission, which has recog- 
nized the fact that the veterans are 
given absolutely no chance to purchase 
property. The commission passed a 
resolution asking that the Congress take 
a hand in seeing that the veterans enjoy 
the privilege of purchasing this surplus 
property. For instance, in the city of 
Miami and the surrounding area they 
are taking surplus property and, instead 
of storing it in warehouses in the Miami 
area, are shipping the property to At- 
lanta, whereas provision could easily be 
made for the disposal of it down there, 
so the veterans could inspect and buy it. 

The State veterans’ commission has 
passed_a resolution asking for an im- 
mediate investigation and for drastic 
action by the Congress. This is 
urgently demanded in order that the vet- 
erans may not be denied the right and 
privilege which the Congress intended 
the veterans to enjoy and which in 
countless cases is essential to the speedy 
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reestablishment of such veterans in civil 
life. Icall upon the Congress for action. 

- The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Florida has 
expired. 


ENLISTMENTS IN MILITARY FORCES OF 
THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, probably the hottest question 
before the country today is the demobili- 
zation issue. Close to it, is the subject 
of compulsory military training. 

At no time that I can remember has 
the morale of our armed forces been more 
uncertain than it is at the present. The 
clamor from. our boys who are in the 
Pac’fic and in Europe to come home is 
something to hear. I believe they have 
every right to be indignant over recent 
developments in the administration of 
the point system for discharges. 

Fully as loud are the protests against 
universal conscription. These protests 
are being raised by a large part of our 
population and they will be heard even 
more loudly as the, weeks go by. Yet 
all of us are agreed that some strong 
step must be taken to insure the prepar- 
edness to this great Nation even though 
we are now apparently at peace with the 
world. 

As it now stands, one thing is certain; 
and that is, few seem to want to go into 
the armed services, and fewer seem to 
want to stay in. 

That is because the average man in 
uniform feels he can better himself eco- 
nomically by getting back to civilian life. 
He looks forward to a well-paying job at 
home. 

I believe that a strong Army and Navy 
are necessary to the defense of the United 
States. But I also believe that if the 
country retains this strength, it will have 
to pay for it. Today millions of our 
best manhood are leaving the service, ob- 
taining civilian jobs at better pay, shorter 
hours and greater opportunity. 

I say it is time to make the services 
more attractive in order to keep our best 
manhood in them. It is just as necessary 
to have highly efficient, ambitious, in- 
telligent personnel in our fighting force 
as it is in other Government departments 
and in private employment. In wartime 
this is easy to attain, but impossible in 
peace under the set-up as it now exists. 

The solution, then, is to make possible 
a career in the Army or Navy for every 
man who wants to stay there. How can 
this be done? By paying more money to 
enlisted men, assuring them of advance- 
ment through merit, of retirement and 
reasonable working hours. 

Because I am concerned with the pres- 
ent low state of morale in our armed 
forces, because I believe that a great 
deal of this is due to the fact that so many 
men are being kept there at low pay and 
in remote places while many folks back 
home are gainfully employed, because I 
believe the very future of America de- 


pends upon the peacetime maintenance 
of strength of our Army and Navy, I am 
today introducing a bill to raise the base 
pay of all enlisted members of our armed 
services from $50 to $100 a month and 
am recommending that all seven grades 
of enlisted personnel be raised relatively. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. SAVAGE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Monday 
next, at the conclusion of the legislative 
program of the day and following any 
special orders heretofore entered, I be 
permitted to address the House for 1 
hour. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Washington? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HEALY (at the request of Mr. 
DOYLE) was given permission to extend 
his remarks in the Recor. 

Mr. RICH asked and was’ given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
RecorD in two instances; to include in 
one a letter written to President Tru- 
man by Mr. Dezauche, publisher and 
editor of the Sweet Sheet, Opelousas, 
La., and in the other an opem letter to 
the Members of Congress from the 
people of Flint, Mich. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota 
asked and was given permission to ex- 
tend his remarks in the Recorp and in- 
clude a resolution. 

Mr. LEFEVRE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 


- Record and include an article by the 


president of the Lumbermen’s Retail 
Association. 

Mrs. LUCE (at the request of Mr. 
Martin of Massachusetts) was given 
permission to extend her remarks in the 
REcorD. 

Mr. JUDD asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp in two instances, and include in 
each an editorial. 


RESCIND CARRY-BACKS 


Mr. SAVAGE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and include a newspaper 
article. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr, Savace addressed the Hcuse. 
remarks appear in the Appendix. ] 


LABOR LEGISLATION 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the reques* of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I am 
glad my colleague from Michigan [Mr. 
Horrman] has brought to the attention of 
the House the fact that the Committee 
on Labor has reported out this morning 
a bill which not only do I consider mean- 
ingless but it also takes out section 11 of 
the National Labor Relations Act. So I 
am telling the Members of the House that 
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@ bill will come in here in the next few 
days and you will have nothing but a 
meaningless bill. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. LESENSKI. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

Mr. COX. I wonder, if the Committee 
on Rules should see fit to grant a liberal 
rule, if the bill that has been reported 
might be used as a vehicle for getting real 
legislation, and is the gentleman in favor 
of that? 

Mr. LESINSKI. That all depends on 
the amendments and the type of amend- 
ments. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that on Friday 
next, at the conclusion of the legislative 
program of the day and following any 
special orders heretofore entered, I may 
be permitted to address the Hous? for 30 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and include an 
editorial. 

Mr. GATHINGS asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an editorial by Leo 
Wolman appearing in the Washington 
Post of December 20. 


Mr. VOORHIS of California asked and - 


was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the REcorD. 


FORMULA FOR SETTLING LABOR 
DISPUTES 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous comsent to 
address the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VOORHIS. of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I have a letter from one of my 
constituents, a part of which I should 
like to read. He said: 

My union also presented the Southern Cali- 
fornia Gas Co. with a request for a 30-per- 
cent wage increase, and after meeting and 
discussing the proposition with them they 
offered a 15-percent increase and the rest to 
be carried on by negotiations or by the De- 
partment of Labor Conciliation Service, or 
board of arbitration, or a panel, which would 
go into the thing quite thoroughly, and what- 
ever decision was made would be binding on 
both parties. 


In my judgment, Mr. Speaker, every 
one of these controversies could have 
been settled by the application of some 
such simple formula as that had there 
been a real will to do se. 


LABOR LEGISLATION 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER protempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
mean from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr.COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Cox}, my personal friend, asked the 
question of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan that if the Committee on Rules took 
it upon themselves to use as a medium 
the bill reported hy the Committee on 
Labor and reported a liberal rule, making 
certain amendments in order, how would 
the gentleman from Michigan feel about 
it? I am going to tell how I feel about 
it. I think that the Rules Committee 
should not bring in a rule other than 
to make amendments that are germane 
in order. 

I know the Rules Committee has the 
power to report a rule for the considera- 
tion of the bill that was agreed upon by 
the Labor Committee this morning, and 
I have no objection to that, but if the 
Rules Committee is going to provide in 
that rule that an amendment containing 
language embodied in a bill pending be- 
fore some other committee of the House 
shall be considered to be in order, then 
not the legislation but the rule is going 
to be the issue when that rule is before 
the House. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COCHRAN. I yield to the genile- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. MICHENER. As I understand, the 
gentleman wants an open rule, a rule 
which makes in order all germane 
amendments, and he does not want any 
special rule from the Rules Committee. 

Mr. COCHRAN. My viewpoint is, if 
you bring in a rule making the bill in 
order and permitting germane amend- 
ments to be considered, I am satisfied, 
but if your committee provides in that 
rule that the language in a certain bill 
pending before the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee or some other committee shall be 
not subject to a point of order, then I 
am against such a rule. 

THE FACT-FINDING BILL 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address my eol- 
leagues for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER psgo tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr, Speaker, in my 
capacity as acting chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Labor, I addressed you on 
Thursday of last week and said that on 
Monday or Tuesday of this week your 
committee would take definite action in 
reference to H. R. 4908, the so-called 
fact-finding bill, embodying the requests 
of the President of the United States. 

Your committee this morning, and by 
a vote of 10 to 8, has reported the bill 
amended in essence to delete both the 
subpena provision and the 30-day cooling 
period. It was my personal feeling that 
H. R. 4908 should have been reported as 
requested by the President of the United 
States. I was one of the five members 
of our group who voted to report such a 
measure. The committee saw fit to do 
otherwise and has reported, as I have 
stated, this amended measure. ~ 

Tit was my feeling then, and is my feel- 
ing now, that the principle of fact find- 
ing should be considered as proper sub- 
ject matter amd the responsibility of 
Congress. I believe that the committee, 
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pecan clare ponent agate ory a ao 
House of Representatives to work its will, 
individually and collectively, on a highly 
important subject to the well-being of 
our people and the welfare of the 
Nation. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia has expired. 

A PEDERAL COMMISSION FOR THE PHYSI- 
CALLY HANDICAPPED 


Mr. SPAREMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to adressd the House 
for 1 minute. ‘ 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
today introducing a bill to establish a 
Federal commission for the physically 
handicapped. This bill has been drawn 
up after long study by a special commit- 
tee of this House headed by the genile- 
man from Pennsylvania (Mr. Kriiey] 
and has been prepared by the American 
Federation of the Physically Handi- 
capped. The bill may not be perfect, I 
do not say it is, but I do think it is some- 
thing to enable us to start work on this 
very serious problem and I am introduc- 
ing the bill for the consideration of the 
proper committee of the House. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, if the gentleman will yield, may 
I compliment him on his action. I think 
he has done a splendid thing in introduc- 
ing this bill. 

Mr.SPARKMAN. I thank the gentle- 
man. I think one fact that the Ameri- 
can people overlook is that there are 
25,000,000 physically handicapped per- 
sons among us. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Alabama has 
expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SPARKMAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and to include 
a brief statement on the bill providing a 
Federal commission for the physically 
handicapped and to include the pro- 
visions of the bill. 

Mr. SHORT asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp and in two in- 
stances and include first, a letter from a 
constituent, and, secondly, a statement 
by a former colleague. 

Mr. MADDEN asked and was given 
permission to extend his own remarks in 
the Recorp and eatame excerpts and an 
editorial. 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE AND LABOR 
LEGISLATION 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection te the request of the gentle- 
man from Hlinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, the 
gentleman from Ohio iMr. Smits! 
eharged that the President’s message 
recommends the destruction of free en- 
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terprise. I fear the gentleman did not 
hear the message read, nor has he read 
the message himself. Had he done so, 
he never would have dared make such a 
charge. The President’s message is one 
of the cost courageous, enlightened, and 
constructive messages that has ever been 
sent to this House. 

What do the gentlemen mean by free 
enterprise? 

Do they mean freedom to refuse to 
bargain collectively as required by the 
National Labor Relations Act, as has 
been done by General Electric and 
Westinghouse? 

Do they mean freedom to cancel union 
contracts, as General Electric and West- 
inghcuse did their contracts with United 
Electrical, Radio, and Machine Workers, 
CiO, to precipitate the strike which 
began last Tuesday? 

Do they mean freedom to refuse to sit 
down at the conference table and discuss 
labor contracts? I have just spoken of 
the strike against General Electric and 
Westinghouse. Do the gentlemen know 
that Westinghouse has never made a 
counterproposal to the union’s demands, 
but has simply refused to discuss wages? 
The only counterproposal made by Gen- 
eral Electric involved small wage in- 
creases conditioned on increased produc- 
tion per worker, which means our old 
demon, the speed-up, and reduction of 
incentive wages. 

Again, what do the gentlemen mean 
by “free enterprise”? Do they mean the 
freedom of United States Steel to refuse 
imperiously the request of the President 
of the United States? Whose freedom 
are they talking about? 

Mr. Speaker, I have heard much of free 
enterprise in this Chamber. I have sat 
here a long time. When I was still a 
young man, but older in the service of 
this my adopted country than some of 
my colleagues who have been moaning 
here today the destruction of free enter- 
prise, this Congress passed the Clayton 
Act, to strengthen and reinforce the 
Sherman Antitrust Act. Those laws 
were to insure the existence of free enter- 
prise by restraining monopoly. Those 
laws were designed to save free enter- 
prise by keeping the industrial and 
financial giants from swallowing their 
little competitors without giving small 
business even a chance to struggle. 
Would the gentleman repeal these laws? 

The fight never ends. Apologists for 
big business rush daily to the well of this 
House; yet there is scarcely a big busi- 
ness today against which there is not 
some complaint of unfair business prac- 
tice. A whole division of the Depart- 
ment of Justice exists, by will of Con- 
gress, to save free enterprise by restrain- 
ing monopoly. 

Does free enterprise mean the unre- 
stricted right of big business to ride 
roughshod over the people? No. We 
hear much of General Motors and Gen- 
eral Electric. What about the general 
public? While the gentlemen weep for 
U. S. Steel, let us think a little of U. S., 
us. It is not free enterprise when the 
General Electric Co. and Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Corp. enter 
into patent agreements, into marketing 
agreements, into production quota agree- 
menis, and control absolutely and with- 
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out recourse the amount of electrical ap- 
pliances that can be made and sold in the 
United States. Those are the practices 
that destroy free enterprise. Our anti- 
trust laws were made to keep free enter- 
prise alive, and President Truman's mes- 
sage was a clarion call to this Congress 
to continue to keep free enterprise alive. 


A RULE FOR THE FACT-FINDING BILL 


As to the so-called fact-finding bill, 
and the rule under which we shall de- 
bate it, I agree with the gentleman from 
Missouri that it should be an open rule, 
and not waiving any points of order, so 
as to preclude any foreign matters. 

The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
HorFrMAn] stated that six Republicans 
and three Democrats voted to report this 
bill, which made me suspicious in what 
form the bill was reported. The gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. Lesinsx1] ex- 
plained to the House that the bill has 
been so emasculated that really it will be 
of no value to the President to bring 
about legislation that will eliminate the 
discord between industry and the labor 
unions that industry is trying to destroy. 

Mr. Speaker, I am hopeful that when 
the bill will be considered on the floor 
progressives and the well-intended Dem- 
ocrats will amend it in sucl. a way that 
the existing forced labor strikes, now 
going on, may be eliminated by removing 
the causes of friction, and so that these 
huge Wall Street-controlled industries 
will not feel they are greater and more 
powerful than government itself. 


THE STRIKES AND THE AMERICAN 
FARMER 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. . 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, in my 
opinion, the American people are not de- 
ceived by this wave of strikes and other 
attacks on free enterprise that have for 
their object forcing the Government to 
take over the manufacturing industries 
of America. I think it not inappropriate 
to rise at this time and say a few words 
in behalf of the forgotten man—the 
American farmer. 

It has been agreed by all who under- 
stand it that the cotton farmer gets 1 
cent an hour for his work for every cent 
a pound he receives for h‘s lint cotton. 

The 15-cent raise offered to workers in 
the steel plants would give them $1.29 
an hour, on the average. The aver- 
age steel worker is not any more in- 
telligent than the average cotton farmer, 
Or any more industrious: He works in 
the shade, sometimes sitting down, while 
the cotton farmer is plowing, hoeing, or 
picking cotton in the hot sun. If the cot- 
ton farmer received the same pay for his 
work—$1.29 an hour—cotton would 
be selling at $1.29 a pound. 

If the wheat grower got the same 
amount for his work, in proportion, 
wheat would be between $5 and $7 a 
bushel. 

If the corn farmer received the same 
amount in proportion for his work, the 
Same price in proportion for his corn, 
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corn would be $4 or $5 a bushel; hogs 
would be 50 to 60 cents a pound; and 
beef cattle would be bringing the same 
price. 

Do not forget that this is an agricul- 
tural country, and it can never be con- 
trolled by a communistic set-up. Our 
form of government and our way of life 
are here to stay. This is America. 

The SPEAKER protempore. The time 
of the gentleman from Mississippi has 
expired. 

A FIERCE AND AWFUL TIME 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The £PEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
men from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, it may 
surprise some of my colleagues, but I do 
attend church quite regularly. However, 
it is not my purpose to advertise it, but 
to call attention to a hymn we sang from 
the Presbyterian hymnal last Sunday. 
This hymn was written in 1865. As I 
recall, the words of the first verse are as 
follows: 

We are living, we are dwelling 
In a flerce and awful time 
In an age On agestelling | 
To be living is sublime. 

I wonder what the author of this great 
hymn would say if he were living tcday. 
No doubt back in 1865 he felt that his 
day of warfare and trouble was quite 
awful. If he were living today it would 
be interesting to see whai kind of a 
hymn he would write. 

The SPEAKER pro tempcre. The 
time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired. 

LABOR LEGISLATION 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
there has been some discussion this 
morning as to what the Rules Commit- 
tee will do in the way of a rule for the 
consideration of labor matters. We are 
grateful for the advice of Members at 
any time about any subject. As a mem- 
ber of the Rules Committee, I can speak 
only for myself as to what type of rule 
the Rules Committee will grant. I think 
the American people are tired of seeing 
Congress shadow-box with the labor sit- 
uation. I, for one, do not propose to 
advocate any rule or any bill that has no 
other purpose than to deceive the Amer- 
ican people into thinking we are doing 
something about the labor situation 
when we know we are not. 

The bill which has been reported, as I 
understand it, has removed all semblance 
of teeth from it, and remains but a title, 
plus a few kind words. Personally, I 


shall not be in favor of a rule on any such 
measure and shall use my best efforts 
to get a rule that will permit this House, 
or the Members of the House who wish 
to do something about the situation, to 
vote on any strike legislation that they 
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desire. I favor legislation that will defi- 
nitely put an end to labor-union dicta- 
torship. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Virginia has 
expired. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, 
the gentleman from Virginia I[Mr. 
SMITH] has advocated what he believes 
to be an open rule respecting the anti- 
labor bill reported out by the Committee 
on Labor this morning. The gentleman 
from Virginia has not always advocated 
open rules. We can always judge the 
character of the rule the gentleman 
advocates by the type of labor bill on 
which a rule is being granted. Our 
memory is not so short that we have for- 
gotten the kind of rule which was 
granted on the so-called Smith-Arends 
bill, a rule making in order what was out 
of order. Further, let this House beware 
of a similar rule for this bill which may 
be reported out by the Rules Committee 
under the guise of a so-called open rule. 
In other words, the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia adjusts the rules to suit the pur- 
pose—one purpose, and one purpose 
alone, to carry out his antilabor schemes 
in the Congress of the United States. 

The gentleman from Virginia made a 
very revealing remark last Thursday in 
reply to a question that I asked him. He 
referred to labor as a commodity. He 
said: 

The decision of the fact-finding board 
is that General Motors should pay so much 
money. I guess I am a little bit old- 
fashioned, but I was raised up in this coun- 
try and my ancestors were, and we always 
went out and we bargained for what we 
wished to purchase. If the price suited us, 
we dealt; if not, we did not. If we thought 
a thing was worth so much, we were willing 
to pay so much for it. If we thought it was 
not worth so much we were not willing to 
pay for it. 

How revealing of utter contempt and 
disdain for the men and women who toil. 

It just so happens that the days have 
gone far past in the United States when 
labor was considered a commodity. 
Workers are human beings contributing 
to the wealth and welfare of America 
and are entitled as a matter of right to 
a decent living. They have earned the 
right to organize and to strike to obtain 
it: They are not mere commodities to 
be purchased at a sale and at a price 
that General Motors, United States 
Steel, or the gentleman from Virginia 
are willing to pay. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES—TRANSMITTING A RE- 
PORT FROM THE ACTING SECRETARY 
OF STATE REGARDING CERTAIN PHASES 
OF THE FOREIGN SERVICE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid before 
the House the following message from 
the President of the United States which 
was read and together with the accom- 
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panying papers referred to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs and ordered to be 
printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith a report by the 
Acting Secretary of State, showing all 
receipts and disbursements on account 
of refunds, allowances, and annuities 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1945, 
in connection with the foreign service 
retirement and disability system as re- 
quired by section 26 (a) of an act for 
the grading and classification of clerks 
in the foreign service of the United 
States of America, and providing com- 
pensation therefor, approved February 
23, 1931, as amended. 

Harry S. Truman. 

THe Wuite House, 

January 22, 1946. 


(Enclosure: Report concerning retire- 
ment and disability fund, foreign serv- 
ice.] 

January 21, 1946. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House. 

The Presipent: The undersigned, the Act- 
ing Secretary of State, has the honor to lay 
before the President a report, showing all re- 
ceipts and disbursements on account of re- 
funds, allowances, and annuities for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1945, in connection with 
the foreign service retirement and disability 
system, as required by section 26 (a) of an 
act for the grading and classification of clerks 
in the foreign service of the United States of 
America, and providing compensation there- 
for, approved February 23, 1931, as amended. 

Respectfully submitted. 

DEAN ACHESON, 
Acting Secretary of State. 

{Enclosure: Report concerning retirement 
and disability fund, foreign service.] 
Foreign service retirement and disability 

fund—Statement of receipts and disburse- 

ments, fiscal year 1945 





RECEIPTS 
Federal contributions__._._ $910, 500. 00 
Gonteliutes a csasuse oe 210, 827. 26 
Voluntary contributions__--_- 27, 115. 46 
Interest on investments -_-_--- 308, 706. 30 
Interest on investments, vol- 
untary contributions_-__-_~- 16. 27 
Total receipts......... 1, 457, 165. 29 
= ——= — 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Annuities (number of persons, 
ON ag A cial ei al 524, 655.15 
NE oa cin nbn otate admin adeeiaias 12, 453. 67 
Cost of additional investments 
less value of investments 
pemeewnet lis ci ke 824, 000. 00 
Total disbursements... 1, 361, 108. 82 
Balance in fund ex- 
clusive of invest- 
ments, June 30, 1945- 114, 213. 59 
Face value of invest- 


ments, June 30, 1945_ 114, 213. 59 


RECAPITULATION, FISCAL YEARS 1925 TO 1945, 


INCLUSIVE 

Receipts: 
Federal contributions__.. $6, 288, 100. 00 
Contributions .........--. 4, 264, 317. 26 
Voluntary contributions_ 124, 979. 26 


Interest on investments... 2, 408, 502. 87 
Interest on investments, 

voluntary contribu- 

WD ce tctiinisudonsnon 16. 27 
Miscellaneous ..........- 931. 85 

Total receipts.......-- 13, 086, 847. 51 


= ——— 
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RECAPITULATION, FISCAL YEARS 1925 TO 1945, 
INCLUsIVE—continued 
Disbursements 
SN ico ce Sek $4, 616, 498. 20 
Refunds ........ nisin bbpad 518, 736. 20 
Miseellaneows . ....... 3 1,399. 52 


ments less value of in- 


vestments redeemed... 7, 836, 000. 00 





Total disbursements. 12, 972, 633. 92 


== 


Balanee in fund ex- 
clusive of invest- 
ments, June 30, 
es ee 


Face value of invest- 
ments, June 930, 
SDGD enbdniinotind 7, 836, 000. 00 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATION 
BILL, 1947 


Mr. HENDRICKS, from the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, reported the bill 
CH. R. 5201) making appropriations for 
the Executive Office and sundry inde- 
pendent executive bureaus, boards, com- 
missions, and offices, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1947, and for other pur- 
poses (Rept. No. 1484), which was read 
a first and second time, and, with the 
accompanying papers, referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union and erdered to be 
printed. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH reserved all 
points of order on the bill. 


THE CONSENT CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will call the Consent Calendar. 


UNITED STATES MILITARY ACADEMY 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 320) 
to amend the act entitled “An act to 
authorize an increase of the number of 
cadets at the United States Military 
Academy and to provide for maintaining 
the corps of cadets at authorized 
strength,” approved June 3, 1942 (57 Stat. 
306). 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. COLE of New York, Mr. KEAN, and 
Mr. CUNNINGHAM objected. 


RETIREMENT PRIVILEGE EXTENDED TO 
CERTAIN DISTRICT COURT JUDGES 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 565) to 
extend the privilege of retirement to the 
judges of the District Court for the Dis- 
trict of Alaska, the District Court of the 
United States for Puerto Rico, the Dis- 
trict Court of the Virgin Islands, and the 
United States District Court for the Dis- 
trict of the Canal Zone. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. COLE of New York, Mr. KEAN, and 
Mr. CUNNINGHAM objected. 


ADJUSTMENT OF CERTAIN TORT CLAIMS 
AGAINST THE UNITED STATES 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 181) to 
provide for the adjustment of certain 
tort claims against the United States 
and to confer jurisdiction in respect 
thereto on the district courts of the 
United States, and for other purposes. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. COLE of New York, Mr. KEAN, and 
Mr. CUNNINGHAM objected. 

TO PRESERVE THE NATIONALITY OF 

NATURALIZED VETERANS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4605) 
to amend the Nationality Act of 1940, to 
preserve the nationality of naturalized 
veterans, their wives, minor children, 
and dependent parents. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, this bill 
ought not to become law. Under the 
circumstances, with the author of the 
bill, Mr. Dickstein, having retired from 
the Congress, and the bill carrying some 
very far-reaching implications affecting 
our immigration laws. 

I am not in favor of helping break 
down our immigration laws. Therefore, 
I object to its consideration, with the 
hope that the next time the bill is called 
up two other gentlemen will join with 
me and strike it from the calendar. . 

Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman withhold his objectior ? 

Mr. RANKIN. I think we had better 
go ahead with the calendar. 


PLACING CHINESE WIVES OF AMERICAN 
CITIZENS ON A NONQUOTA BASIS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4844) 
to provide for the admission to the 
United States of the alien Chinese wives 
of American citizens who are admissible 
under the provisions of the immigration 
laws other than those authorizing ex- 
clusion on grounds of race or birth in a 
defined geographical area. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that this bill 
be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 


RIVER AND HARBOR PROJECTS 


The Clerk called the joint resolution 
(H. J. Res. 265) to provide for proceed- 
ing with certain river and harbor proj- 
ects heretofore authorized to be prose- 
cuted after the termination of the war. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the joint resolution. 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

DOMESTIC RAISING OF FUR-BEARING 

ANIMALS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2115) 
relating to the domestic raising of fur- 
bearing animals, 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that this bill 
be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from New York? 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, at the request 
of the President the Congress passed 
one of his “must” bills, the so-called re- 
organization bill. Por the past 18 years 
I have been a member of every commit- 
tee that has considered a reorganization 
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bill and I contend that the President now 
has the best law that any P-.esident ever 
had to reorganize the executive branch 
of the Government. 

There are about eight different agen- 
cies of Government engaged in fish and 
wildlife activitics, everyone of which 
should be placed under the jurisdiction 
of the Fish and Wildlife Service. Here 
is a bill which if passed by the Congress 
takes away certain activities from the 
Wildlife Service and places jurisdiction 
in the Department of Arcriculture; the 
Wildlife Service is in the Department of 
the Interior, therefore, I think we should 
wait and see what the President does 
in his reorganization plan. The Con- 
gress should not pass bills of this char- 
acter now, because, if we did it would 
be practically saying to the President 
“Leave this activity where we put it.” 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COCHRAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. Does not the gentle- 
man think that raising animals is an ag- 
ricultural pursuit? 

Mr. COCHRAN. I think that the Fish 
and Wildlife Service has been handling 
the matter satisfactorily. 

Mr. RANKIN. This does not pertain 
to wildlife. Let me say to the gentleman 
from Missouri that I have seen some of 
these fur farms in Alaska. The average 
fox farm is not any larger than this 
room. The animals are merely kept 
there because of the cold climate. Their 
hereditary instincts cause then to grow 
thick, very heavy fur, which cannot be 
produced in other sections of the coun- 
try. So these small fox farms are be- 
ing run in connection with small homes, 
where they are trying to carrr on ag- 
ricultural and other pursuits. So far as 
I am concerned I think it is the business 
of the Department of Agriculture and 
not the business of the Department of 
the Interior. 

Mr. COCHRAN. I may say to the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi that at one time 
we took a lot of these activities away 
from the Department of Agriculture, in- 
cluding wildlife, and I do not want them 
to go back there now unless the Presi- 
dent puts the Fish and Wildlife Service 
under Agriculture. I do not care where 
the Fish and Wildlife Service is put but 
certainly all such activities should be 
under one head. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COCHRAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. The 
purpose of this bill is simply to draw a 
line between wildlife, on the one hand, 
and domestic agriculture on the other. 
It does not take from the Fish and Wild- 
life Service anything pertaining to wild- 
life at all. 

Mr. COCHRAN. I have read the bill, 
I have read the report, and I read the 
gentleman’s remarks when the bill was 
up for consideration a few days azo. 

Mr. RANKIN. It leaves wildlife just 
as it is now. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my reservation of objection to the 
request of the gentleman from New York. 


Mr. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. Cote]? 

There was no objection. 


OFFICERS AND EMPLOYEES FOR CIRCUIT 
COURTS OF APPEALS AND DISTRICT 
COURTS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4230) 
to provide necessary officers and em- 
ployees for circuit courts of appeals and 
district courts. 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENDING THE CLASSIFIED EXECU- 
TIVE CIVIL SERVICE OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 102) to 
amend section 2 (b) of the act entitled 
“An act extending the classified execu- 
tive civil service of the United States,” 
approved November 26, 1940, so as to pro- 
vide for counting military service of cer- 
tain employees of the legislative branch 
in determining the eligibility of such em- 
ployees for civil-service status under 
such act. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
request was sought and granted the last 
time the Consent Calendar was called 
that the bill be passed over without prej- 
udice for the reason that the report did 
not comply with the rules of the House. 
Apparently a corrected report has not 
yet been filed. I therefore make the 
same request and ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill be passed over without 
prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


AMENDING THE HATCH ACT 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1118) 
to amend the Hatch Act. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, 
reserving the right to object, may I ask 
the author of the bill to give us an ex- 
planation? 

Mr. HOBBS. The author of the Hatch 
Act is in favor of this legislation, as is 
every one else who knows the facts, I 
think, and I am delighted to respond to 
the gentleman’s reservation of objection. 
The whole situation grows out of a con- 
dition that obtains, for instance, in 
Philadelphia, where a postal employee, 
who had served 30 years, at the request 
of a fellow employee who wanted to run 
for office, circulated a petition and got 
the requisite number of signatures for 
him to announce his candidacy. That 
is the only offense that he has been 
guilty of. But under the law the Civil 
Service Commission says that they have 
no discretion, so they had to fire this 
man. He lost his seniority rights. He 


lost his retirement rights, and so on. 
was that and four similar cases that 
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caused our committee to hold full hear- 


ings on this matter. ‘The bill has the 
approval of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion that administers the act, of the 
author of the act, and every one else 
who is in sympathy with the act. The 
only objection that has been made is 
from those who say that it does not go 
far enough; that we ought to repeal the 
act. But we know that this bill should 
be passed as a modicum of simple jus- 
tice. All we are trying to do is to give 
the Civil Service Commission in the ad- 
ministration of the act the option where 
the penalty is entirely too severe; to give 
them the right to reduce that horrible 
penalty to a fine of some 90 days’ pay. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARCANTONIOQ. I yield to the 
gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. BARDEN. May I say to the gen- 
tleman that the justice and equity of this 
bill appeals to everyone who is familiar 
with it. However, there is one clause in 
the bill as contained in the committee 
amendment which I do not approve, and 
that is, it provides for a fine of 3 months’ 
compensation. After discussing this 
matier with the Chairman of the Civil 
Service Commission I propose to offer 
this amendment which I think should 
carry, and insert in lieu of that language 
“90 days suspension from duties without 
compensation.” That gives the Civil 
Service Commission a right to issue any- 
thing from a reprimand up to a 90-day 
suspension, whereas heretofore, even for 
the slightest violation of the Hatch Act, 
it does not make any difference how good 
the man’s standing might be or how long 
he had worked, they would just kick him 
out, and usually by a vote of 2 to 1 of 
the Commissioners. 

It just gives to the Commission the 
right to issue anything from a reprimand 
up to a 90-day suspension. I think that 
discretion certainly should be in there in 
the interest of justice and fair play. 

Mr. HOBBS. I was just going on to 
say that an amendment is to be offered 
by the committee which I understand 
has the approval of both sides. We have 
no objection to that, that is, those mem- 
bers of the committee with whom I have 
consulted. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Under my res- 
ervation I simply wanted to obtain in- 
formation, I was not opposed to the bill. 
In view of the information received, I am 
personally in favor of the bill, 

Mr, HOBBS. I appreciate the gentle- 
man’s statement. 

Mr. GRANGER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield, 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. I yield to the 
gentleman from Utah. 

Mr. GRANGER. Did I correctly un- 
derstand the gentleman to say that the 
Civil Service Commission fired a postal 
employee? 

Mr. HOBBS. The Civil Service Com- 
mission is ‘administering the Hatch Act. 
Under that it conceives it to be its duty— 
and I think all authorities agree with it, 
and I am sure the gentleman would— 
that is has no discretion but to fire them. 

Mr. GRANGER. Then the act should 
be repealed, in my opinion; the whole 
business. should be repealed. 
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Mr. HOBBS. We wish to do justice be- 
fore we can wait for that. 

Mr. BARDEN. This removes part of 
the brutality. 

Mr. HOBBS. That is right. 

Mr. RANKIN. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, I am rather in sym- 
pathy with the suggestion made by the 
gentleman from Utah [Mr, Grancer] 
that the bill should be taken up under the 
regular rules of the House, under a rule 
that would give us the right to strike out 
all after the enacting clause and insert a 
provision just repealing the Hatch Act. 
The PAC, that illegal communistic 
outfit, has its ramifications in every de- 
partment of this Government, and its 
agents go around and try to dictate to 
the American people how they shall vote 
and spread every kind of smear and lie 
about Members of Congress and other 
candidates. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, 
in view of this “smear” of labor I de- 
mand the regular order. 

Mr. RANKIN. I have no objection to 
the bill. My remarks were no “smear” of 
labor, but I was pointing out the latitude 
taken by the PAC racketeers. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ular order is demanded. 

Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of the bill? 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM, Mr. CASE of 
South Dakota, and Mr. KEAN objected. 


NATIONAL ARCHIVES OF THE UNITED 
STATES GOVERNMENT 


The Clerk called the bill CH. R. 3243) 
to amend the act entitled “An act to 
establish a National Archives of the 
United States Government, and for other 
purposes.” 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the act entitled 
“An act to establish a National Archives of 
the United States Government, and for other 
purposes,” approved June 19, 1934 (48 Stat. 
1122-1124), is hereby amended as follows: 

(A) By changing the colon preceding the 
proviso in section 3 to a period, by striking 
out the proviso in section 3, and by inserting 
in lieu thereof the following language: 

“The Archivist shall impose such restric- 
tions on the use or examination of records 
in his custody as appear to him to be neces- 
sary or desirable in the public interest: 
Provided, That whenever the head of any 
agency shall specify in writing restrictions on 
the use or examination of records being con- 
sidered for transfer from his custody to that 
of the Archivist that appear to him to be 
necessary or desirable in the public interest, 
the Archivist shall impose such restrictions 
on such of the records as are transferred to 
his custody; and restrictions so imposed shall 
not be remoyed or relaxed by the Archivist 
without the concurrence in writing of the 
head of the agency from which the mate- 
rial shall have been transferred unless the 
existence of that agency shall have been ter- 
minated: And provided further, That re- 
strictions on the use or examination of rec- 
ords in the custody of the Archivist hereto- 
fore imposed and now in force and effect 
under the terms of section 3 of the National 
Archives Act, approved June 19, 1934, shall 
continue in force and effect regardless of 
the expiration of the tenure of office of the 
official who imposed them but may be re- 
moved or relaxed by the Archivist with the 
concurrence in writing of the head of the 
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agency from which the material has been 
transferred or by the Archivist alone if the 
existence of that agency shall have been 
terminated.” 

(B) By inserting after section 6 a new 
section as follows: 

“Sec. 6a. Whenever any records the use 
of which is subject to statutory limitations 
and restrictions are transferred to the cus- 
tody of the Archivist of the United States, 
permissive and restrictive statutory provi- 
sions with respect to the examination and 
use of such records applicable to the head 
of the agency having custody of them or to 
employees of that agency shall thereafter 
likewise be applicable to the Archivist of 
the United States and to the employees of 
the National Archives Establishment respec- 
tively.” 

(C) By inserting after section 8 a new sec- 
tion as follows: 

“Sec. 8a. Any official of the United States 
Government who is authorized to make cer- 
tifications or determinations on the basis 
of records in his custody is hereby author- 
ized to make certifications or determinations 
on the basis of records that have been trans- 
ferred by him or his predecessors to the 
custody of the Archivist of the United 
States.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
‘sider was laid on the table. 


PAY AND ALLOWANCES OF CERTAIN OFFI- 
CERS OF THE RETIRED LIST OF THE 
REGULAR NAVY AND COAST GUARD 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 473) relat- 
ing to pay and allowances of officers of 
the retired list of the Regular Navy end 
Coast Guard performing active duty no 
the rank of rear admiral. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That each officer of the 
retired list of the Regular Navy or Regular 
Coast Guard recalled to active duty in the 
rank of rear admiral, now or hereafter per- 
forming “active duty in such rank, shall be 
paired with an officer of the active list in the 
manner hereinafter prescribed, when such 
duty is, or any other prior active duty in such 
rank performed after recall to active duty, 
shall have been performed outside the United 
States in time of war or national emergency. 
If the officer with whom such retired officer 
is so paired is, or shall become, entitled to the 
pay and allowances of a rear admiral of the 
upper half other than solely by virtue of the 
duty to which assigned, such retired officer 
shall likewise be entitled to the pay and al- 
lowances of a rear admiral of the upper half 
whenever performing active duty after (a) the 
date of this act or (b) the date he became 
eligible for pairing or (c) the date the officer 
with whom he is paired becomes entitled to 
such pay and allowances, whichever date is 
latest. Any retired officer after becoming en- 
titled to such pay and allowances shall there- 
after be entitled to retired pay when not in 
an active duty status, equal to 75 percent of 
such active-duty pay. 

Sec. 2. The officer with whom the retired 
Officer is paired under section 1 hereof shail 
be a line officer of the Regular Navy or Regu- 
lar Coast Guard, as the case may be, of the 
rank of rear admiral, other than an officer 
who holds such rank solely. by virtue of the 
duty to which assigned, and shall be the offi- 
cer whose date of rank is nearest to the date 
such retired officer would have commenced 
active service in such rank if all his active 
service therein, including any such service 
prior to retirement, had been performed con- 
tinuously in the period immediately pre- 
ceding the date of such palring. 
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With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert the following: “That any officer of the 
retired list of the Navy or Coast Guard of the 
permanent grade or rank of rear admiral who 
is entitled to the pay of the lower half of 
that grade and who is, has been, or may be 
recalled to active duty and who in time of 
war or other national emergency served, 
serves, or may serve satisfactorily on active 
duty for a period of 2 years or more in the 
crade or rank of rear admiral or in a higher 
crede, shall be entitled when on active duty 
to the pay and allowances of a rear admiral 
of the upper half unless he is entitled under 
other provisions of law to higher pay and 
allowances, and he shall be entitled when on 
inactive duty to retired pay equal to 75 per- 
cent of the pay of a rear admiral of the upper 
half unless he is entitled under other pro- 
visions of law to higher retired pay or allow- 
ances: Provided, That no back pay or allow- 
ances shall be held to have accrued under this 
act prior to the date of its approval.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


FEDERAL RURAL REHABILITATION 
PROJECTS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2501) 
to authorize the Secretary of Agriculture 
to continue administration of and ulti- 
mately liquidate Federal rural rehabili- 
tation projects, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 


Mr. KEAN. I object, Mr. Speaker. 


ALASKA REVENUE BONDS FOR PUBLIC 
WORKS PURPOSES 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3580) 
to authorize municipalities and public- 
utility districts in the Territory of Alaska 
to issue revenue bonds for public-works 
purposes. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That municipal corpo- 
rations and public utility districts in the 
Territory of Alaska, acting by and through 
their governing bodies, are hereby authorized 
without other authority than is herein con- 
tained to construct, reconstruct, improve, 
extend, better, repair, equip, or acquire pub- 
lic works of permanent character which may 
be operated upon a revenue-producing basis, 
and, upon majority vote of the qualified 
voters in such municipal corporation or pub- 
lic utility district, to issue bonds for such 
purposes payable solely from unpledged rev- 
enue of the public works for which such 
bonds are issued, including future additions 
and improvements. Such public works 
shall include but not be limited to water 
facilities, sewers and isposal facili- 
ties, heating plants and distribution facili- 
ties, gas plants and distribution facilities, 
electric power and light plants, and distri- 
bution facilities. 

Sec. 2. Bonds issued under this act shall 
bear such date or dates, may be in such de- 
nominations, may mature in such amounts 
and at such time or times, may be payable 
at such place or places, may be sold at either 
public or private sale, may be redeemable 
(either with or without premium) or non- 
redeemable, may carry such registration 
privileges, and may be executed by such 
officers and in such manner as shall be pre- 
scribed by the governing body. Im case any 
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of the officers whose signatures appear on 
the bonds or coupons shall cease to be such 
officers before delivery of such bonds, such 
signatures, whether manual or facsimile 
shall, nevertheless, be valid’ and sufficient for 
all purposes, the same as if such officers had 
remained in office until such delivery. The 
bonds so issued shall bear interest at a rate 
to be fixed by the governing body, not to ex- 
ceed, however, 6 percent per annum, payable 
annually or semiannually, and shall be sold 
for not less than the principal amount there- 
of plus accrued interest. 

Sec. 3. Bonds issued hereunder or the pro- 
ceedings of the governing body authorizing 
their issuance may contain such covenants 
as the governing body deems advisable con- 
cerning the rates or fees to be charged for 
services rendered by the public works, the 
revenue of which is pledged to the payment 
of such bonds; the deposit and use of the 
revenue of such public works; the issuance 
of additional bonds payable from revenue of 
such public works; and the rights of the 
bondholders in case of default in the pay- 
ment of the principal of or interest on the 
bonds, including the appointment of a re- 
ceiver to operate such public works. 

Src. 4. All acts and parts of acts in conflict 
herewith are repealed to the extent of such 
conflict. The powers conferred herein shall 
be in addition and supplemental to and the 
limitations imposed hereby shall not affect 
the powers conferred by any other law. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


REVENUE BONDS, HAWAII 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3614) 
to ratify and confirm Act 33 of the Ses- 
sion Laws of Hawaii, 1945, extending 
the time within which revenue bonds 
may be issued and delivered under chap- 
ter 118, revised laws of Hawaii, 1945. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That Act 33 of the 
Session Laws of Hawaii, 1945, amending 
chapter 118, Revised Laws of Hawaii, 1945, 
so as to extend the time within which reve- 
nue bonds may be issued and delivered under 
said chapter 118, is hereby ratified and con- 
firmed and revenue bonds may be issued 
under and pursuant to the provisions of 
said chapter 118 of the Revised Laws of 
Hawaii, 1945, as amended by said Act 33, 
without the approval of the President of the 
United States and without the incurring of 
an indebtedness within the meaning of the 
Hawaiian Organic Act, and said chapter 118, 
as amended, shall constitute full authority 
for the issuance of said bonds without ref- 
erence to and independent of the Hawaiian 
Organic Act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


RATIFYING AND CONFIRMING ACT 32 OP 
THE SESSION LAWS OF HAWAII, 1945 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3657) 
to ratify and confirm Act 32 of the Ses- 
sion Laws of Hawaii, 1945. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That Act 32 of the 
Session Laws of Hawaii, 1945, amending Act 
101 of the Session Laws of Hawaii, 1921, re- 
lating to the manufacture, maintenance, 
distribution, and supply of electric current 
for light and power within the districts of 
North and South Hilo and Puna, in the 
county of Hawali, by extending the franchise 
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to the districts of Kau and South Kohala, 
in that county, is hereby ratified and con- 
firmed. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


AMENDING BOULDER CANYON 
PROJECT ACT 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4932) 
to amend section 9 of the Boulder Can- 
yon Project Act, approved December 21, 
1928. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
wonder if the author of the bill would 
consider an amendment to the Boulder 
Canyon Project Act to restore the origi- 
nal name of the project in honor of 
Herbert Hoover? 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, in 
answer to the gentleman, I feel that 
the proposal is not germane to this par- 
ticular bill, and I would have to oppose 
it. However, I am not opposed to the 
idea in general of naming certain pub- 
lic works after appropriate individuals, 
as I have a feeling that the great dams 
and works of that sort in the West ought 
to be named after prominent public 
officials who have had most to do with 
their construction. But this is simply 
a bill which extends the benefits of the 
act to the veterans of the Second World 
War exactly as the original act extended 
those benefits to the veterans of the 
First World War, and applies those bene- 
fits to lands in Arizona as well as to lands 
in California. I am quite anxious that 
the bill be passed, and I believe that the 
proposed amendment might interfere 
with or at least delay passage of the 
legislation. This bill is needed to couple 
with H. R. 2742 which passed the House 
by unanimous consent some months ago. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, in order that we may go into 
that a little bit further and that I may 
have an opportunity to confer with the 
gentleman from Arizona, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill go over with- 
out prejudice. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I hope the gentle- 
man will not delay the passage of the 
bill, as it would delay important benefits 
to qualified veterans. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The bill 
would not be delayed very long, but 
merely until the next time the Consent 
Calendar is called and we have had an 
opportunity to discuss it. 

Mr. MURDOCK. If the gentleman 
wants to take up the general matter of 
legislation such as he proposed, I am 
quite willing to take that up at any 
time aside from this. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from South Dakota? 

Mr. PETERSON of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I hope the gentleman will not object be- 
cause this particular matter involves 
only an amendment to section 9. The 
House has already passed the bill giving 
veterans of this war the same privileges 
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as veterans of other wars with reference 
to preference under the Boulder Canyon 
Act. However, in exploring that situa- 
tion, it was discovered that the original 
act only gave preference to those lands 
on the Nevada and California side and 
not on the Arizona side. This particular 
bill is to extend the benefits to those 
lands on the Arizona side. The other 
bill is before the Senate. When this bill 
goes to the other body it can all be 
worked in and the Arizona lands can 
be granted the same privileges that have 
been granted to the Nevada and Califor- 
nia lands. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, I appreciate the gentleman’s 
argument. I certainly have no objec- 
tions to the purposes of the bill. I should 
be in favor of its passage, but I see no 
particular harm in giving us an oppor- 
tunity to go into the other matter. The 
bill will only be postponed until the first 
Monday in February at which time I 
would have no objection to the consider- 
ation of passage of the bill if we can in 
the meantime come to some agreement 
on the other matter. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, may I 
say in addition to what the gentleman 
from Florida has said that the other 
bill is. pending in the Senate and we 
would like very much to pass this legis- 
lation so as to dovetail it into the other 
legislation. The proposal would cer- 
tainly not be appropriate to this measure. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The gen- 
tleman from Arizona is chairman of the 
Committee on Irrigation and Reclama- 
tion. Would the gentleman assure me of 
early consideration of a bill if I offer a 
separate bill on the subject of renaming 
the project according to its original name 
in recognition of Mr. Hoover’s efforts in 
its original construction? 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, I will 
undertake as chairman of the commitiee 
to make that promise to my friend for 
I am always glad to consider any legis- 
lation offered by my friend from South 
Dakota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, I withdraw my reservation oi 
objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That section 9 of the 
Boulder Canyon Project Act (45 Stat. 1057, 
1063, 43 U. S. C., sec. 617h) is amended to 
read as follows: 

“All lands of the United States found by 
the Secretary of the Interior to be prac- 
ticable of irrigation and reclamation by the 
irrigation works authorized herein shall be 
withdrawn from public entry. Thereafter, 
at the direction of the Secretary of the In- 
terior, such lands shall be opened for entry, 
in tracts varying in size but not exceeding 160 
acres, as may be determined by the Secretary 
of the Interior, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the reclamation law, and any such 
entryman shail pay an equitable shar2 in 
accordance with the benefits received, as 
determined by the said Secretary, of the 
construction cost of said canal and appur- 
tenant structures; said payments to be made 
in such installments and at such times as 
may be specified by the Secretary of the In- 
terior, in accardance with the provisions 
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of the said reclamation law, and shall con- 
stitute revenue from said project and be 
covered into the fund herein provided for: 
Provided, That all persons who served in the 
United States Army, Navy, Marine Corps, or 
Coast Guard during World War II, the War 
with Germany, the War with Spain, or in 
the suppression of the insurrection in the 
Philippines, and who have been honorably 
separated or discharged therefrom or placed 
in the Regular Army or Naval Reserve, shall 
have the exclusive preference right for a 
period of 3 months to enter said lands, sub- 
ject, however, to the provisions of subsection 
(c) of section 4 of the act of December 5, 
1924 (43 Stat. 672, 702, 43 U. S. C., sec. 433); 
and also, so far as practicable, preference 
shall be given to said persons in all construc- 
tion work authorized by this chapter: Pro- 
vided further, That the above exclusive pref- 
erence rights shall apply to veteran. settlers 
on lands watered from the Gila canal in 
Arizona the same as to veteran settlers on 
lands watered from the All-American canal 
in California: Provided further, That in the 
event such an entry shall be relinquished at 
any time prior to actual residence upon the 
land by the entryman for not less than 1 year, 
lands so relinquished shall not be subject 
to entry for a period of 60 days after the filing 
and notation of the relinquishment in the 
local land office, and after the expiration of 
said 60-day period such lands shail be open 
to entry, subject to the preference in this 
section provided.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


AMENDING THE AGRICULTURAL ADJUST- 
MENT ACT OF 1938 


Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 5135) to 
amend the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938, as amended. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That Public Law No. 118, 
Seventy-eighth Congress, as amended by 
Public Law No. 276, Seventy-eighth Congress, 
is amended by striking out all of the first 
sentence therein following the words “mar- 
keting years 1944-45, 1945-46” and inserting 
in lieu thereof the following: “1946-47 and 
1947-48 shall be proclaimed and the national 
marketing quota proclaimed by the Secretary 
and the State and farm acreage allotments 
established pursuant to the proclaimed na- 
tional quota for burley tobacco for the 
1946-47 marketing year shall be reduced uni- 
formly so as to make available a supply of 
burley tobacco for such marketing year not 
less than the reserve supply level: Provided, 
That no allotment of 1 acre or less shall be 
reduced by more than 10 percent.” 

The amendment made by this section shall 
not apply to flue-cured tobacco for the 1946- 
47 marketing year. 

Sec. 2. The first sentence of section 314 (a) 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, 
as amended, is hereby amended to read as 
follows: “The marketing of any Kind of to- 


bacco in excess of the marketing quota for- 


the farm on which the tobacco is produced 
shall be subject to a penalty of 50 percent 
of the average market price (calculated to the 
nearest whole cent) for such kind of tobacco 
for the immediately preceding marketing 
year.” 

‘The amendment made by this section shall 
become effective July 1, 1946. 
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Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
offer an amendment which I send to the 
desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. FLANNAGAN: On 
page 2, lines 9 to 18, inclusive, after line 8, 
strike out: 

“Sec. 2. The first sentence of section 314 
(a) of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938, as amended, is hereby amended to reaq 
as follows: ‘The marketing of any kind of 
tobacco in excess of the marketing quota for 
the farm on which the tobacco is produced 
shall be subject to a penaity of 50 percent of 
the average market price (calculated to the 
nearest whole cent) for such kind of tobacco 
for the immediately preceding marketing 
year.’ 

“The amendment made by this section 
shall become effective July 1, 1946.” 

And insert: 

“Src. 2. The first sentence of section 314 (a) 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, is hereby amended to read as fol- 
lows: “The marke*‘ng of any kind of tobacco 
in excess of the marketing quota for the 
farm on which the tobacco is produced shall 
be subject to a penalty of 40 percent of the 
average market price (calculated to the 
nearest whole cent) for such kind of tobacco 
for the immediately preceding marketing 
year.’ 

“The amendment made by this section shall 
become effective July 1, 1946, except that in 
the case of fiue-cured tobacco such amend- 
ment shall become effective May 1, 1947.” 


Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
may state that this legislation amends 
the tobacco law by giving the Secretary 
of Agriculture the right to decrease bur- 
ley tobacco allotments for this year, and 
by increasing the penalty on tobacco 
grown on acreage in excess of allotments 
from 10 cents per pound to 40 
percent of the selling price. The pen- 
alty increase would not apply to flue- 
cured tobocco until 1947. The bill also 
requires the Secretary to proclaim mar- 
keting quotas for burley and five-cured 
for 1947, which in turn would require 
the holding of a referendum for each 
kind of tobacco in order to determine 
if the growers favored marketing quotas. 

We have an overproduction of burley 
tobacco this year, which has hammered 
down the price on some floors $20 per 
100 pounds. It is a tragic situation. 
Our burley growers are losing millions 
of dollars. 

A few days ago at a meeting between 
the burley tobacco growers, the officials 
of the Department of Agriculture and 
the OPA, and the House Members from 
the burley tobacco districts, these 
amendments were unanimously agreed 
upon. As a result of the meeting this 
legislation was introduced. The House 
Committee on Agriculture the day after 
the legislation was introduced made a 
favorable report. It is of the utmost im- 
portance that we pass the legislation im- 
mediately if the growers are to receive 
any relief as to the present burley to- 
bacco crop. It is thought that if the to- 
bacco companies are given some assur- 
ance that we will not have a surp™1s crop 
next year, the price as to the balance 
of this year’s burley crop will go back 
to around the production cost level at 
least. The only way we can be assured 


that there will not be an increase in 
burley production next year is by ths 
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passage of this legislation which gives 
the Secretary of Agriculture the right to 
decrease burley tobacco allotments for 
1946 and raises the penalty on excess 
allotment tobacco. 

Unless we get the price up in some way 
we are going to lose further millions of 
dollars. We he~e already lost millions 
of dollars by reason of the ruinous 
prices that are now being paid. Most 
of that money will be lost by smaller 
farmers, like the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee (Mr. JENNINGS], whom I see 
standing, represents. This tobacco 
money means everything to them. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. JENNINGS. May I say to the 
Members of the House, this is a matter of 
most vital concern to the small farmers 
throughout the States that reise burley 
tobacco. It is their only cash crop. It is 
a crop which is expensive to grow. Itisa 
crop which requires a year to produce. 
The seed is sown in February. The final 
marketing of the tobacco is consum- 
mated in January. I recall the time 
when men who preduced it did not even 
get the cost of its production. Unless we 
hold it within due bounds the industry 
will be destroyed and a great many small 
people will suffer for the necessities of 
life. It brings in money at Christmas 
time, when the tax gatherers are at the 
door, and but for this money Santa Claus 
would not come. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. I yield. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I wanted to ask the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. JEN- 
ninGS] if this is not an interference on 
the part of the New Deal with the law of 
supply and demand in regard to the price 
of tubacco. 

Mr. JENNINGS. I do not want to split 
hairs here with the gentleman. I am 
talking about tobacco. 

Mr. GRANGER, Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. I yield. 

Mr. GRANGER. As I understand it, 
this amendment simply puts back into 
effect the quota system on tobacco. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. It gives the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture the right to lower 
burley tobacco allotments for this year. 
It also increases the penalty on over- 
allotment tobacco. 

Mr. GRANGER. What was the 
amendment offered by the gentleman? 
Did that change the penalty? 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Yes; from 50 to 40 
percent of the selling price, and the in- 
crease in the penalty to 40 percent is not 
to apply to flue-cured tobacco until 1947. 

Mr. GRANGER. It did not change 
the penalty on tobacco? 

Mr. RABAUT. Does it change it from 
50 to 40 percent? 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Yes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Virginia. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
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third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. COFFEE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp on five different topics, and in 
connection therewith to include excerpts 
and newspaper articles. 

Mr. PHILBIN asked and was given per- 
mission to revise and extend his remarks 
and include excerpts. 


SPECIAL ORDER 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the previous order of the House the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. VurRsELL] 
is recognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, the mail 
I am receiving from my district indicates 
that the people I represent are intensely 
interested in two major problems before 
the Congress. 

One of them is the strikes which are 
slowing down reconversion, slowing down 
the production of goods, namely, the 
great steel strike, the strike against 
General Motors which is affecting practi- 
cally all of the big automobile manu- 
facturing plants and parts manufac- 
turers, the strike against the big con- 
cérns manufacturing electrical appli- 
ances and the strikes against the big 
meat packing concerns which in a few 
days will stop probably 89 percent of the 
meat supply of the Naticn, refusing the 
farmers a market for their livestock 
which is ready to be shipped and pro- 
hibiting the people from securing suffi- 
cient meat supply throughout the Nation. 

Secondly, the people of my district are 
deepiy concerned and many of them are 
writing me expressing their opposition to 
the loan or grant to England of the 
$4,400,000,000 recently recommended by 
the President. 

These are two questions in which the 
people Nation-wide are interested. They 
are questions that will largely have to 
be solved by the representatives of the 
people in this Congress, and I take the 
time of the House today in an effort to 
make my position clear in the interest 
of the people of my district and for 
whatever influence my views may be 
worth to the Members of the House and 
in the interest of our country. 

Mr. Speaker, in discussing our present 
unrest growing out of these Nation-wide 
strikes I think the people should kncw 
who is responsible and that the responsi- 
bility for this condition should be placed 
where it properly belongs. The Nation is 
reaping now the whirlwind of the seeds 
which have been sown for the past 12 
years. The administration now in power 
has had a big majority in both branches 
of the Congress for the past 14 years and 
it is a known fact that the big CIO labor 
leaders now directing these strikes, for 
12 years have been in a political partner- 
ship with the administration; that Phil- 
ip Murray and Sidney Hillman played a 


_> e@dominant role in the reelection of the 
The-- 


administration every 4 years, in fact, in 
the last and most recent national elec- 
tion during the national convention Sid- 
ney Hillman at the head of the Political 
Action Committee of the CIO was called 
upon and his endorsement was obtained 
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for Vice President Truman as a running 
mate for the late President Roosevelt. 
Sidney Hillman and the Political Action 
Committee, the political front for the 
CIO, were most active in the election of 
the present administration and properly 
claimed their efforts brought the balance 
of power to the ticket to make it success- 
ful. 

Mr. Speaker, for the past 12 years the 
administration has traded patronage 
and favors to the CIO leaders for politi- 
cal support. 

I am stating a fact when I say that 
during the past 12 years there has not 
been made a serious effort by the admin- 
istration in an attempt to pass legisla- 
tion that would have definitely defined 
the rights of capital, labor, and the pub- 
lic, to pass legislation fair and just to 
labor, fair and just to capital, and that 
would protect the public interest. The 
President now does not ask for such 
legislation. 

To the contrary, the House of Repre- 
sentatives in 1941 and in 1942 passed leg- 
islation, some of it supported by the 
American Federation of Labor, which 
would have prevented much of the in- 
dustrial unrest that is gripping the 
Nation today. These bills were not sup- 
ported by the administration, and for 
that reason they were allowed to die in 
the Senate after they had been passed 
by an overwhelming majority in the 
House. 

Mr. Speaker, now the storm is upon us 
all over the Nation. Months ago many 
of us suggested that the laws affecting 
capital and labor should be revamped in 
an effort to prevent the condition we find 
ourselves in today. No effort was made 
by the administration to give leadership 
in this direction. The President has re- 
cently suggested a 30-day cooling-off 
period and legislation to make legal a 
fact-finding board. Neither of these 
suggestions are sufficient and are only 
stopgap and emergency makeshifts of 
doubtful value. Industrial peace cannot 
be had by quick makeshifts and appease- 
ment moves in this serious situation. 
They will settle nothing definitely. 

The President apparently does not 
want broad, comprehensive iegislation 
now. His Secretary of Labor, Mr. 
Schwellenbach, testified recently that all 
we needed is emergency legislation and 
that the 30-day cooling-off pericd and 
the President’s fact-finding board would 
be sufficient. We have had too much 
government by men rather than govern- 
ment by law already in dealing with in- 
dustrial disputes between capital and 
labor. Power placed in the hands of any 
President to make practically his own 
rules and regulations in handling labor 
disputes is a dangerous move to free en- 
terprise and labor. There is no reason 
why fair and sound legislation should not 
be passed clearly defining the rights of 
capital, labor, and the public. The 
President can have this if he will insist 
on it. 

Most businessmen and labor leaders 
who have had time to think the fact- 
finding proposal through do not believe 
it is the right approach. In fact, Walter 
Reuther, who now heads the big United 
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Automobile Workers’ strike against Gen- 
eral Motors, is the author of the .fact- 
finding theory. Most businessmen and 
some of the ablest labor leaders believe it 
is a dangerous step toward state social- 
ism. It is a known fact that independent 
auditors for every big corporation audit 
the books of such corporations every year 
determining the gross profits and the net 
profits. All stockholders receive a bal- 
ance sheet by mail of practically every 
corporation giving the gross, the ex- 
pense, and net earnings of the company, 
also enclosing dividend check where divi- 
dends are possible. The SEC and the 
United States Treasury have these fig- 
ures because corporations and business- 
men must swear to the correctness of 
these figures in filing their income-tax 
report to the United States Treasury. 

Mr. Speaker, obviously, the United 
States Steel or General Motors, or any 
corporation, cannot definitely know for 
the coming year what their profits will be 
so that at the beginning of the year they 
can tell how much, if any, raise in wages 
they can afford to pay the employees 
working for them. Those who oppose 
the theory of attempting to make such 
commitments in advance claim that it 
would put the bureaucrats.in Washing- 
ton largely in charge of the management 
of their business for the coming years. 
It must be apparent that the business- 
men at the head of any organization 
who have devoted years of thought and 
study to big or small business can oper- 
ate that business more successfully 
themselves than if they take into opera- 
tion partnership the labor leaders and 
the Government bureaucrats in a three- 
way management. 

There are enough men on both sides 
of the House in Congress who are coura- 
geous enough to put the welfare of the 
country first and pass well-thought-out, 
sound legislation, which will protect 
every legitimate right of labor, yes, the 
welfare of labor, and protect the rights 
of those investing their capital and pro- 
tect the rights of the millions of people 
who make up the public if the President 
will use his great power and leadership 
in that direction. 

Obviously, we, in the minority, cannot 
pass such legislation unless the Chief 
Executive who heads the majority will 
bring his pressure to bear on the mem- 
bers of his party most of whom would 
welcome such a move upon his part. I 
repeat it cannot be done by makeshift, 
stopgap, appeasement moves. 

Recently the President suggested an 
18'4-cent-an-hour raise for the steel 
workers with an increase of possibly $4 
or more per ton in the price of steel. 
It is not so important to the steel manu- 
facturer what wages he pays if he can 
pass it on to the public to pay, but such 
a move does not protect the public’s in- 
terest. Probably 700,000 steel workers 
will receive a temporary benefit at the 
expense of over a hundred million peo- 
ple who make up the general public. 

The same sort of a deal is being con- 
templated in an effort to stop the meat- 
packers’ strike. Is it sound business to 
buy off these strikes and receive a little 
temporary relief on the industrial front? 
If it is maybe that is the right thing to 
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do to keep the people from going hungry 
if later on the President will give the 
proper leadership and the majority party 
will help enact legislation that will fairly 
define the rights of all and prevent such 
Nation-wide unrest from happening 
again. 

I am not judging whether or not the 
employees should have more money. 
That I do not know. That should. he 
determined. 

But may I point out here that there 
is grave danger to the Nation in follow- 
ing such a policy. Some prices, particu- 
larly in textiles, should be higher in 
order to get increased production, but 
there is danger in breaking the line on a 
wide front. 

President Truman in October, I think 
it was, said, “Failure to hold the price 
line would be disastrous to the country.” 
If that were true in October, what has 
happened since then to change his views? 
If the price of steel is raised and if the 
price of meat and its byproducts are 
raised, such action may touch off an in- 
flationary spiral by breaking the price 
line wide open and start a race between 
higher wages and higher prices that will 
be detrimental to a hundred million peo- 
ple and to the very men who are demand- 
ing these higher wages today. Such an 
inflation would penalize millions of other 
highly organized laboring men, white- 
collared workers, farmers, housewives, 
and everyone. It might result in the 
price of living soaring to such heights 
that it will more than wipe out the 1842 
cents an hour raise for those who seek 
the benefit of a price raise at this time. 
The great majority of conservative 
thinking people, including the majority 
of the conservative laboring men, are 
fearful of the results of Nation-wide in- 
fiation and they well may be. 

If the price of steel is raised $4 a ton, 
it will raise much more in the finished 
product and will add to the increase in 
price of farm machinery, automobiles 
and trucks, electrical appliances of every 
kind, hardware, food, clothing, and 
shelter. 

Mr. Speaker, what the people need 
and want is a reduction of the high cost 
of living. To get this we need greater 
production. To get greater production 
we need peace on the industrial front 
that will permit everyone to work. If we 
can get greater production, we can pre- 
vent inflation, and will reduce the cost 
of living, which will help everyone. That 
should be our aim and many of the con- 
servative laboring men with whom I 
talked during the recent recess are more 
interested in the reduction in the cost of 
living than they are in securing higher 
wages at this particular time. 

If we can get a greater production of 
goods, the people will buy more of them, 
and that will keep labor steadily em- 
ployed. If we can settle this unrest and 
establish a confidence through fair leg- 
islation between the employer and the 
employee, the employee will give to the 
employer more loyal support and a 
greater production. 

Out of that greater production per 
man-hour the price of goods to the pub- 
lic can be reduced, and because of the 
greater production the employer will be 
in a better position to increase the salary 
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of those who help make the product and 
therein lies, in my judgment, the best 
chance for increased wages for the labor- 
ing man and steady employment. Most 
of the thinking Members of Congress, 
and I believe most of the employers of 
today, want labor well paid for the serv- 
ice it renders. Years ago that was not 
the case in probably most instances, but 
today the average employer realizes 
among his best customers who buy the 
merchandise he turns out is the employee 
as well as the general public. Most 
Members of Congress know full well that 
with the national debt approaching 
$275,000,000,000 and a greater expense 
necessary to carry on the current post- 
war obligetion and debt load, that labor 
must be kept as steadily employed as 
possible at satisfactory wages. The 
farmer also must have his fair share in 
return for his efforts because you cannot 
have a prosperous country if you neglect 
the farmer. His rights must be pro- 
tected. 

Most of us realize, however, that the 
interest of capital which permits em- 
ployment, the interest of labor which fur- 
nishes the manpower, and the interest of 
the general public which is the greatest 
purchaser of the combined production of 
capital and labor all must be protected 
if we are to carry the debt load ahead 
of us, prevent inflation for the next 2 
or 3 years, and prevent the danger of a 
depression in the years to follow. 


THE BRITISH LOAN 


Mr. Speaker, because of the lack of 
time I shall have to deal very briefly with 
the important subject of the British 
loan. 

I think all of us wish that our financial 
situation was such that we could grant 
such loan to England as would help her 
with her postwar problems. 

The people of this country have al- 
ways been most benevolent in pouring 
out their funds to well intentioned na- 
tions in distress. The question arises, 
Can we afford to do it in view of our own 
financial condition? 

I have given serious thought to this 
question and have determined that I 
cannot support the British loan recom- 
mended by the President. 

In the beginning of the war, Premier 
Churchill said, “Give us the tools and 
we will do the job.” We gave Britain 
about $25,000,000,000 in lend-lease and 
this loan wipes out and forgives the 
payment for our lend-lease extended to 
that country, in the settlement. 

Mr. Speaker, in addition to our money 
we threw in millions of men and ex- 
pended billions of dollars to defeat the 
Axis Powers. Thousands of our men 
lost their lives on the continent of 
Europe and many more thousands were 
wounded. Our national debt today is 
said to be greater than all of the na- 
tional debts combined of all the nations 
of the world. Our influence is needed 
in an effort to perpetuate world peace 
and is being fully given. 

- If we bankrupt this Nation financially 

it would be of the greatest detriment 
not only to our own people but to the 
future of the world. We cannot exert 
world strength and world leadership un- 
less we remain strong at home. 
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If we loan England $4,400,000,000 we 
shall have to loan’ Russia possibly $6,- 
000,000,000; France, China, Greece, Italy, 
and ther countries large amounts pos- 
sibly totaling $20,000,000,000. If we 
loan England this money and refuse to 
loan substantial amounts to other na- 
tions we will be charged with playing 
favorites and probably place our Nation 
in a most embarrassing position. Ob- 
viously, we cannot go all the way through 
and loan this vast amount of money. 
That is one reason why I shall have to 
oppose the British loan. 

This loan will have to come out of 
the pockets of the taxpayers. The 
amount of this loan would pay all the 
pensions and benefits of every kind for 
our veterans for the coming year. To 
get a better idca of how much money 
this is it would build 1,000,000 homes 
for our returning soldiers at a cost of 
$4,400 per home and today there are over 
a million returning soldiers who would 
like to buy or build a home if they had 
the money. 

It establishes an interest rate which 
begins after the first 5 years when no 
interest will be paid on the loan, of about 
1.68 percent. Our cheapest interest 
rate for returning soldiers is 4 per- 
cent. Obviously, the rate even if it 





cannot be paid is too low and the con- . 


tract in this loan requires that interest 
be paid only when Britain has a favor- 
able trade balance or is able to pay it. 

Iam against the loan because we can- 
not afford to give $4,400,000,000 of the 
people’s money to England at this time. 
It would be a gift, because if they could 
not pay a $4,000,000,000 loan at the end 
of World War I, they cannot pay this 
loan we are now contemplating. As you 
know, the last loan was never paid and 
never will be, for World War I. 

Iam against the loan because the Brit- 
ish Empire has vast resources all over 
the world in gold, diamonds, rubber, tin, 
lumber, and copper, all of which the 
United States could use and the British 
Empire could spare to pay on this loan. 

Iam against the loan because I do not 
believe I have the right or should take 
the responsibility of giving away billions 
of dollars of the people’s money and 
commit them to pay such billions of dol- 
lars through taxes because I, as their 
Representative, decided to place this 
burden upon them. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VURSELL. | I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. The gentleman 
knows, of course, that we have others be- 
sides the GI’s that we must take care of 
with homes at the present time.. We are 
told by the authorities, who ought to 
know, that there is desperate need for 
5,000,000 homes in the United States to- 
day. How we are going to meet this need 
is beyond me. I do not see how we are 
going to do it, because no encouragement 
whatsoever is being given to private in- 
dustry to furnish any part of these 
homes. As far as home construction by 
the Government itself is concerned, I do 
not believe it can even partially take care 
of this situation. 

Mr. VURSELL. I think the gentle- 
man’s remarks are timely. In reply, I 
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would say that obviously we cannot carry 
on @ program anywhere near meeting 
the needs without tremendous expense. 
Certainly we could better use our money, 
this $4,400,000,000, to help build homes 
for the veterans, in my judgment, than 
to grant this loan. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. I. agree entirely 
with the gentleman. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. VURSELL. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. You may have the 
figures right as to how many homes that 
$4,400,000,000 would build, but this OPA 
and the administration policies have us 
in a condition now that I would like to 
ask the gentleman, Where are you going 
to get the lumber and where are you go- 
ing to get the material to build those 
houses? You cannot buy them on the 
market today. Not only that, if you 
build these homes for the veterans and 
things keep on the way they are, if 
Members who have been returning from 
the Midwest and the West have the sit- 
uation accurately in mind, and they say 
there is no feed for the cattle out there, 
where are you going to get the meat, 
where are you going to get the butter, 
and where are you going to get the 
cheese, and where are you going to get 
the clothing? The OPA has driven all 
the low-price clothing off the market. 
What have we got left now? 

Mr. VURSELL. We have not got a 
very sound foundation and it will take a 
lot of work and a lot of planning and a 
lot of efficient government. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Dorie). The time of the gentleman 
from Illinois has expired. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for three 
additional minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VURSELL. I yield. 

Mr. PITTENGER. Does the gentle- 
man have any idea that they ever intend 
to pay any of this loan or any other loan 
that is ever made to them? Are they 
not just figuring this as a hand-out by 
Santa Claus? 

Mr. VURSELL. I believe, in answer to 
the gentleman’s question, that there is 
justification for that thought because at 
the very beginning of negotiations they 
did not want the loan but wanted a 
grant. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VURSELL. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Why 
would it not be possible for us to make a 


Mr. 


. trade with England and give them this 


money for bases in the Western Hemi- 
sphere? There are numerous islands all 
over the Caribbean which belong to Eng- 
land that we could well use. Then we 
would not have any doubt as to the re- 
payment of this money and they would 
be getting something and we would be 
getting something. 
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Mr. VURSELL. Frankly, I think the 
gentleman has raised an _ interesting 
point. I think we have been too quick 
and too magnanimous in trading with 
England in reference to this loan. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. CLASON asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and to include therein a letter 
which he received from an American Le- 
gion post. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that on the 31st 
day of January after the disposition on 
the Speaker’s desk and the conclusion of 
special orders heretofore entered, I may 
address the House for 30 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Dorie). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New Hampshire {[Mr. MEr- 
row] is recognized for 45 minutes. 


FOREIGN POLICY OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, during 
the time at my disposal, I shall speak 
about certain impressions in connection 
with the foreign policy of the United 
States that were gleaned by me in trav- 
eling in Europe during the past sum- 
mer; also, impressions that were gained 
when I served as a delegate to the United 
Nations Educational and Cultural Con- 
ference in London from the Ist to the 
16ih of November. 

During last summer it was my privi- 
lege to travel with several of my col- 
leagues throughout the countries in 
western Europe, in the Balkans, and in 
the Middle East. We went as far east 
as India. We were gone from the 20th 
of July until about the 22d of September, 
covering a total distance of about 35,000 
miles and visiting over 30 countries. 

During that period we flew with the 
Air Transport Command. The planes 
were piloted, of course, by members of 
the United States Army. 

The second time we went to London 
I was a delegate to the Educational and 
Cultural Conference. On that occasion 
I flew the Atlantic again, making a total 
of four crossings during the summer and 
fall. 

Flying the Atlantic Ocean is no longer 
a novelty. It would have been a few 
years ago. I think it is important to 
realize that it was only 42 years ago last 
December that the first flight was made 
by a heavier-than-air machine. Since 
that time aviation has developed tre- 
mendously. It takes only a few hours 
to fly from the United Siates to London 
or from the United States to Cairo or 
from the United States to anywhere else 
on the surface of this globe. 

In connection with aviation I wish to 
emphasize one thing which seems to me 
to be very important. I make this point 
at the very beginning: Those of you who 
have traveled in Europe and in the other 
theaters of warfare know that the air 
routes of the world have been blazed by 
American fliers. You know that through 
the genius of our industry we have built 
the great planes which are today flying 
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the seas and are covering ail the con- 
tinents on the surface of the earth. Our 
group had an opportunity to visit Mos- 
cow. We flew from Berlin to Moscow 
and then again from Moscow to Berlin 
in a plane manned by the Russians, but 
it was a C-47 manufactured, I presume, 
in the United States and probably given 
to Russia through lend-lease. Perhaps 
it reached the Soviet Union across Iran 
where many of our supplies went in. 

I recall one day landing in Abadan at 
the head of the Persian Gulf. As mem- 
bers of the party stepped out of the 
plane it seemed rather hot and I asked 
one of the GI's just how warm it was. 
He said it was 115 in the shade. “But,” 
he continued, “you gentlemen should 
have been here when it was really hot.” 

And I asked, “Well, how hot does it 
get here?” 

And he said, “We have experienced 
heat as high as 187 degrees.” 

And, mind you, our materials went up 
across Iran during this war to the Soviet 
Union in this intense heat. I thought as 
I visited that theater of operations—and 
as I visited the various theaters of war- 
fare, the Mediterranean theater, the 
European theater, the Africa-Middle 
East theater, the Persian Gulf Command, 
and the India-Burma theater—I thought 
as I visited those theaters and saw how 
great had been the American investment 
in dollars, and more important than that, 
how great had been the American sacri- 
fice of lives and under what conditions 
this war had been fought, I thought to 
myself we have a tremendous stake in 
this world, and that we should be proud 
of the job our boys have done on every 
front. I thought of the tremendous sac- 
rifice that they made and I wished that 
every American could see under what 
conditions our men foltight all over the 
world. 

We flew with the Air Transport Com- 
mand. The landing fields were built by 
Americans, the planes were developed by 
our industry, and our young pilots flew 
them all over the world. When we were 
flying in the Middle East I asked the 
young man who was piloting us over a 
range of mountains similar to the Rocky 
Mountains how long he had been flying; 
and he said for 3 years and that he had 
over 2,000 hours. I said, “It looks as 
though we are pretty close to the moun- 
tain peaks.” 

He said, “Well, we are flying about 200 
feet above them, but there is no turbu- 
lence so there is no danger. Would you 
feel better if we were to go higher?” 

And I replied, “No, sir; you are the 
boss of this plane.” But I said to myself 
as I looked out and saw another great 
ridge of mountains approaching, “I hope 
we get over that ridge.” 

I asked, “How oid are you?” 

He replied, “‘22 years of age.” 

The point I wish to emphasize at this 
moment is that we have air supremacy 
everywhere in this world and I think this 
air supremacy should be maintained at 
ali costs. In other words, by maintain- 
ing air supremacy and by insisting upon 
it we can make the greatest contribution 
to the protection of American interests 
and the greatest contribution to the 
building of an organization which will 
preserve the peace of the future. I am 
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fearful at times that perhaps our inter- 
ests are not being protected with the 
insight with which they should be pro- 
tected and that perhaps this air su- 
premacy will be lost. 

As we went from capital to capital and 
from country to country I was very much 
interested in the political and economic 
conditions. I wish to speak very briefly 
about some of these conditions. 

I introduced a resolution when I re- 
turned, for instance, for a full investiga- 
tion of UNRRA. I felt that before vot- 
ing funds for this organization a thor- 
ough study ought to be made. I will 
tell you why I introduced the resolution. 
I introduced it because I became con- 
vinced as I traveled in the Balkans and 
other sections that UNRRA was being 
used to assist certain regimes that might 
some day even plague the United States 
of America and I, therefore, felt that a 
thorough investigation should be made. 

I was convinced that we were sup- 
plying through UNRRA, and we pay 
about 72 percent of the bill for this 
erganization, funds and property that 
were being employed in many instances 
te send materials into certain countries, 
materials that had been taken out by 
other powers and perhaps by the armies 
of other nations. We have been asked 
in the message that was delivered here 
yesterday to make another appropria- 
tion for this organization. If we con- 
tinue appropriating money without a 
full investigation of the whole situation, 
I am afraid that some day we are going 
to realize that perhaps we have given 


away too much of the United States of - 


America. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MERROW. I yield to the gentie- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. RICH. The gentleman mentioned 
the President’s message of yesterday. 
The President stated that we should give 
more to UNRRA. The gentleman should 
state the amount, which was $1,200,000,- 
000. I would like to ask the gentleman, 
Mr. Truman, or somebody else, Where 
are you going to get that money? 

Mr. MERROW. Well, that is what I 
do not know. I thank the gentleman for 
stating the specific amount. I intended 
to do so later. 

Mr. Speaker, this leads me to say that 
in my travels I followed the practice of 
asking various leaders whenever the op- 
portunity arose, what they expected from 
the United States. That is rather an im- 
portant question because I assure you 
that all expect something in one way or 
another. As a matter of fact, when I 
was at the London Conference and we 
were setting up the constitution for the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific, 
and Cultural Organization the greatest 
and the most important question to come 
before the United States delegation was, 
How much are you going to give to help 
rebuild the educational facilities in the 
devastated countries? It took consider- 
able arguing to convince them that we 
were not there for the purpose of writing 
a constitution to set up a fund-raising 
and a fund-disbursing agency. 

Mr. RICH. Does not the gentleman 
believe we have given the impression, 
through the State Department and the 
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Mr. MERROW. I appreciate that 

statement more than I can tell the gen- 
tleman, and during the course of my 
remarks I shall speak about a resolution 
which I have introduced which will pro- 
vide a thorough and complete investica- 
tion of the State Department. I believe 
that the State Department and the for- 
eign service of this country should be 
investigated thoroughly so that we will 
know in what way American interests 
are being cared for in every section of 
the world. While I am speaking of this, 
let me say that I have talked with mem- 
bers of our armed services, and every one 
of them with whom I spoke agreed with 
the conclusions I have reached, and 
again and again they asked me, “Why in 
the world does not the Congress of the 
United States do something about the 
American foreign policy?” 
- Mr. RICH. I hope that the gentle- 
man gets the resolution passed because 
if he can do so he will bé doing one of 
the greatest things for America that 
anyone has done for this country in a 
long time. I congratulate the gentleman 
on what he is trying to do. 

Mr. MERROW. Iappreciate those re- 
marks. I shall discuss shortly the 1eso- 
jution which I introduced on the 29th 
of November. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MERROW. I yield to the gen- 
tlewoman from Massachusetts. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Masachusetts. Has 
the gentleman been promised a hearing? 

Mr. MERROW. I have not asked for 
a hearing, I have not been promised a 
hearing; I have mentioned the matter 
on the floor of the House several times. 
The resolution is pending before the 
Rules Committee and I hope that a hear- 
ing will be granted very soon. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Is it 
a matter that will come from the Rules 
Committee or from the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs? 

Mr. MERROW. It will have to come 
from the Rules Committee because the 
resolution requires an investigation and 
appoints a select committee of the 
House consisting of 23 Members to study 
and investigate the foreign policy of this 
country. An accompanying resolution 
calls for an appropriation of $50,000 to 


. Start the work of the committee. The 


resolutions are House Resolution 433 and 
House Resolution 434. , 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
They are vitally interesting. 

Mr. MERROW. I thank the gentle- 
woman, 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentieman yield? 

Mr. MERROW. I yield to the gentie- 
man from Wisconsin. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. May I ask 
the gentleman if this resolution has been 
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prompted as a result of his experiences 
in other countries this past year? 

Mr. MERROW. Yes. May I say tothe 
gentleman that if I have gained anything 
in traveling in over 30 countries, if I have 
gained anything from being in London 
as a delegate to the Educational Confer- 
ence, it is this: We must move immedi- 
ately to see if we can develop a firm, 
realistic objective foreign policy for the 
United States. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Has the 
gentleman had occasion to discuss this 
sort of thing with the men in the mili- 
tary service and, if he has, has there been 
a particular reaction by them? 

Mr. MERROW. There has been a very 
definite reaction. I am glad the gentle- 
man asked the question. I have spoken 
on this resolution before audience after 
audience up and down my own State. 
Invariably, whenever servicemen were in 
the audience they would come to me and 
say, “We are with you. We saw it. We 
realize that something ought to be done. 
Why is it that there is any hesitancy on 
the part of our Government in being firm 
and realistic? Why is there any hesi- 
tancy on finding out what we want as far 
as our foreign policy is concerned? Why 
is there any hesitancy on the part of in- 
vestigating the State Department and 
the foreign service?” They have come 
to me and said, “If you could see what is 
taking place in the various capitals as we 
have seen it, you would argue for such a 
move even more strenuously than you 
do.” 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. I want to 
compliment the gentleman. As a Mem- 
ber of his committee, I want to assure 
him of my full support in his efforts 
to get this resolution reported out. 

Mr. MERROW. I certainly thank 
the gentleman, and I am grateful for 
his efforts in helping to get this reso- 
lution out. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MERROW. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. 

Mr. DONDERO. The gentleman is 
making a very constructive suggestion 
as to what might be done. As one who 
traveled in Europe with the gentleman 
who has the floor, I can appreciate the 
force of his remarks. I think what the 
gentleman is trying to tell the Congress 
and the people of America is this: It 
remains to be seen whether or not we 
can be as wise in Europe as we have 
been generous. 

Mr. MERROW. That is right. I ap- 
preciate the statement from the gentle- 
man who traveled with us during many 
hours flying over the continent of Eu- 
rope. I am glad that he agrees with the 
conclusions that I have drawn. 

Mr. RAMEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? - 

Mr. MERROW. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. RAMEY. Supplementing the 
words of the gentleman from Michigan, 
are they not almost the words that a 
group of GI’s from our country, as well 
as two men from the Government of 
Norway, stated to the gentleman in Oslo 
when they said that the American Gov- 
ernment has been the most generous, 
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it is the most powerful, but it is about 
time it is getting the most smart. I be- 
lieve the gentleman heard that state- 
ment not only in Oslo but in a great 
many capitals of Europe. 

Mr. MERROW. I heard that state- 
ment, and I would like to make this com- 
ment in connection with it: I returned 
from Europe last summer depressed for 
the simple reason I had seen the might of 
the United States of America, I had 
seen the generosity of the United States 
of America, but I had failed to see the 
statesmanship of the United States of 
America in foreign affairs. I think it is 
a statement that cannot be too often re- 
peated.. We have shown how powerful 
we are, how generous we are, but we 
have not shown how wise we are. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield fur- 
ther? 

Mr. MERROW. I am glad to yield to 
the gentlewoman. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. The 
gentleman and I both are members of 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. Does 
not the gentleman feel that full and 
complete information as to what our 
forcign policy really is should be given 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs? I 
think that the soldier, the so-called GI, 
should be informed as to what our 
foreign policy is. No soldier would want 
to return to the United States before 
the time that he felt there was any need 
for him in the foreign countries, because 
that is the kind of soldier our American 
soldier makes. 

Mr. MERROW. That is well said, and 
it is our duty to see if we can develop 
a policy so that we know where we are 
going. The reason I have asked for a 
select committee of 23 members to study 
and investigate is because I realize that 
it is a huge task. It will require great 
fearlessness. The committee will have 
much work to do, and it is necessary 
that this study be made, not only here 
in Washington but elsewhere. The com- 
mittee must co to other countries in 
order to secure the facts and only then 
can recommendations be made to the 
Congress. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MERROW. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Is it not the gentle- 
man’s understanding that it is the policy 
of the administration to keep at least a 
million or two Americans abroad to police 
and rebuild or rehabilitate, as they call it, 
the rest of the world? 

Mr. MERROW. Apparently it is. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Does the gentleman 
believe in that? 

Mr. MERROW. No; I do not neces- 
sarily believe in that, but I think we 
ought to find out just how many we 
need abroad to protect our interests. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Will the gentleman 
go along with me so far as to say that 
if that is going to be our policy, to keep 
our men over there, we should leave it 
entirely to volunteers, and not keep con- 
scripting Americans to police other parts 
of the world? 

Mr. MERROW. Leave it to volunteers 
if we can get enough, but, mind you, we 
have to determine what our interests are 
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and how much these interests must be 
protected. I agree with what the gen- 
tleman is trying to say. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. For the last 3 or 4 
years there has been a fight here in the 
Congress between the internationalists 
and those who favor the United States 
of the World, which has simmered down 
to the UNO. I have noticed that the 
internationalists and those who favor 
this international organization, if they 
are too old to go, have not shown any 
great enthusiasm toward contributing 
their money. They want us to vote the 
taxpayers’ money and conscript young 
Americans. I do not believe in that. 

Mr. MERROW. As long as the word 
“internationalist” has been mentioned, 
may I say that we cannot avoid being 
internationalists. The world is too small. 
When you can go from the United States 
to Europe in a period of 21 hours, that 
is a short time. . 

Mr. HOFFMAN. That is all right, but 
that is no reason why we should take 
over the job of policing them, educating 
them, telling them what religion they 
should believe in, or doing all of their 
housework. 

Mr. MERROW. We will have to do 
our part to prevent aggression in the 
future. Certainly we cannot remain iso- 
lated. I am not arguing for that point 
of view, but I think we should examine 
our own interests in every section. 

I want to speak very frankly about the 
political situation as I saw it. In the 
first place, I would make this observa- 
tion: That no matter where you go, 
whether in the Scandinavian countries, 
in western.Europe, in the Balkans, or in 
the Middle East, you find great fear of 
the Soviet Union. I hope nothing I say 
will be interpreted as anti-Russian or 
antianyone else. No matter where one 
goes in any of the countries over there, 
one finds a fairly active Communist 
Party and one finds communism func- 
tioning very well in many countries. 

I am not surprised at the controversy 
in connection with Iran. We were in 
Teheran. Members of the Chamber of 
Deputies came to us and said, “Do you 
thoroughly appreciate, do you under- 
stand what the political situation in this 
country is?” When you would ask, 
“What is it?” they would reply, “The 
Russian question. We want to be left 
alone.” 

I talked with several of them at some 
length, and I said, “It appears to me from 
what you have stated that you would like 
the United States of America to tell the 
Soviet Union to move out of this coun- 
try.” They agreed that that was what 
they would like to have done. One draws 
the conclusion that possibly there is an 
attempt on the part of the Russian Gov- 
ernment to control politically and eco- 
nomically every country that she can 
control that is on her borders, and per- 
haps even farther than her borders. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. MERROW. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. You do not need to 
cross the sea to find that. All you need 
to do is read the publications of the 
PAC and the CIO. Their ambition is to 
take over political and economic domi- 
nation in this country. 
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Mr. MERROW. As far as the policy 
of the Soviet Union is concerned it seems 
to he realistic. The Russians seem to 
know what they want. They seem to 
know where they are going. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Will you answer me 
this? You have no doubt about where 
they are going, or where they want to 
go, rather, in this country. You know 
they want to divide all profits, they want 
to divert profits from repairs and re- 
placements and extensions and research, 
profits that industry may make, into 
wages. That is all right for an ambition, 
but if you do it then we are through here. 

Mr. MERRCW. Iam sorry, I do not 
want to yield further at this time to 
discuss the situation in this country. I 
am talking about the foreign policy. I 
just want to make clear that as far as 
the Soviet Union is concerned—and this 
is nothing against it—they apparently 

, know what they want in connection with 
foreign policy. 

Now, to go elsewhere. As one travels 
through the Middle East, northern 
Africa, about the Mediterranean, and in 
other sections he finds that Britain 
knows what she wants as far as foreign 
policy is concerned, knows exactly what 
she wants—preservation of Empire. 

I have no objection to that, only I 
would like to know just how far we are 
going in assisting her to preserve the 
Empire and what interests we have 
involved. That is only one of the many 
things I would like to find out by a spe- 
cial committee of the House. 

To summarize very briefly, the question 
that is most discussed is the foreign pol- 
icy of the United States. The question 
most frequently asked whether at home 
or abroad is, “What is the foreign policy 
of the United States?” And the com- 
ment you hear most frequently is, “The 
United States has no foreign policy.” 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MERROW. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. The gentle- 
man is a very active member of the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs. I 
wonder if he can tell me what our foreign 
policy is as related to Estonia, Latvia, 
and Lithuania? 

Mr. MERROW. Icannot, and I would 
like to have an investigation so that we 
might know what it is. If I knew what 
our foreign policy is in reference to these 
various sections, I would not be standing 
here demanding a study of our foreign 
policy and an investigation of the State 
Department and the foreign service in 
every section of the world. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Might I say 
to the gentleman that I believe there is 
as much confusion in the State Depart- 
ment and the White House as there is 
in our own committee. 

Mr. MERROW. You are indeed right. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. May I make 
an observation? On January 8, Presi- 
dent Truman said we had recognized the 
dictator government in Yugoslavia only 
conditionally. The State Department 
immediately countered and said we had 
recognized Yugoslavia unconditionally. 
There seems to be a conflict as between 
the White House and the State Depart- 
ment. In other words, it justifies the 
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position the gentleman has taken in this 
matter. 

Mr. MERROW. I thank the gentle- 
man for that observation. May I say in 
reference to the Balkans, everything ap- 
parently is controlled by the Soviet 
Union with the exception of tiny Greece. 
I was told again and again when we were 
in Greece that the only place the Anglo- 
Saxon has any opportunity of exerting 
influence for democracy, so far as the 
Balkans are concerned, is in Greece. 
Now when you see the confusion you 
have just mentioned, it is about time for 
the representatives of the people to try 
to do something in response to a desire 
that is spreading from one end of this 
country to the other that we formulate 
if we can a foreign policy to guide us 
in the troublous times ahead. 

I yield to the gentlewoman from Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetis. I 
have a communication from numerous 
Lithuanians who naturally are very 
greatly disturbed about the whole situ- 
ation. It is a very difficult situation be- 
cause I, and apparently nobody else, can 
promise them any security or any real 
help. It is a most deplorable, unfor- 
tunate, and tragic situation. 

I feel that both committees, the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs of the House 
and the Committee on Foreign Relations 
of the Senate, should be given the most 
complete information as to what is going 
on abroad, which.is information that our 
State Department has, and tell us first 
of all the foreign policy. We are the first 
committee to carry out and legislate for 
any foreign policy that we may have. As 
it is, we do not know, and nobody seems 
to know, what our foreign policy is. To- 
day it is a merry-go-round, and a most 
unfortunate and tragic merry-go-round. 

Mr. MERROW. Itcertainlyis. I wish 
to summarize, if I may, very briefly the 
resolution I have introduced. I think if 
it is worth anything to the Government 
of the United States to send a Member 
of Congress abroad, then he ought to be 
willing frankly and freely to state his im- 
pressions and state them without fear or 
favor. The resolution I have introduced 
is the result of the contacts I made, and 
what I learned and observed while I was 
traveling last summer. And one message 
I have tried to convey ever since I have 
returned is that it is extremely tragic for 
this great power to move to the future 
without definite aims and without defi- 
nite objectives. The thing that we need 
most, the thing we need more than any- 
thing else, is a firm, realistic, and definite 
foreign policy. 

We may not like it, but we are involved 
in a game of international power politics, 
playing with governments who are ex- 
tremely realistic, sometimes ruthlessly 
reaHstic. It is about time we understand 
the world political situation. 

Mr. RAMEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MERROW. I yield. 

Mr. RAMEY. In a great many coun- 
tries last summer you heard the leaders 
in those countries, with whom you con- 
sulted, say, “Yes; Russia knows what she 
wants.” 

Mr. MERROW. That is right. 
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Mr. RAMEY. And “Britain knows 
what she wants.” 

Mr. MERROW. That is right. 

Mr. RAMEY. “And advertises it. But 
the trouble with your country is, she does 
not know what she wants when she sits 
down at the table.” I remember you 
asked Ambassador Kirk in your discus- 
sion, “What have you got to say about 
communism?” That is our Ambassador 
in Italy. 

Mr. MERROW. Yes. 

Mr. RAMEY. And he said, “Far more 
than that, it seems as though about one- 
third of the people are drifting into 
anarchy. They pretend to repeat the 
philosophy of Lenin, but they go beyond 
that, and they say, ‘Let us do away with 
all government. All government has let 
us down.’” He said, “It is getting that 


wild.” Does the gentleman remember 
that? 

Mr. MERROW. Yes; 1 remember 
that. 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MERROW. I yield. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. The 
United States is the richest and most 
powerful Nation in the world today. We 
won a magnificent victory in war. We 
ought to do it in peace. Today I have 
the feeling that almost the only reason 
we are respected, because we are so 
vastly weak in our policy, is because we 
have the strength to back it up. 

Mr. MERROW. That is right. I 
talked with members of the British Par- 
liament during the short time I was in 
London. They look upon us as a young 
Nation. I seemed to get the impression 
that the feeling was that we did not know 
what we wanted. We are extremely 
wealthy. They hope they can get 
something from us, but as far as our 
policy is concerned, they think we are 
vacillating. 

After I returned I decided something 
ought to be done, or at least there should 
be some movement to try to correct the 
situation. So I finally introduced a res- 
olution on the 298th of November. I am 
going to talk about it briefly. 

My resolution, first, calls for a select 
committee of this House of 23 members, 
to be appointed by the Speaker, whose 
duty it will be to review the foreign 
policy in every country and in every sec- 
tion. By “section” I mean western Eu- 
rope, the Balkans, the Middle East, In- 
dia, the Far East, and so on. Why do 
I say “different sections”? Because 
each part of the world presents different 
problems. When we were between Beirut 
and Damascus I spent probably 2 hours 
walking up and down in front of the 
hotel between 11 o’clock and 1 o’clock in 
the morning talking to our Ambassador 
out there in the Middle East. He was 
pleading for a defirite policy as far as 
the Middle East is concerned. He said, 
“The people out here are friendly to us.” 
He continued, “It seems to me that some- 
how we should develop a policy as far 
as the different sections of the world are 
concerned, and with reference to every 
country.” 

I have asked that the committee have 
full power to investigate the Depart- 
ment of State and the foreign service of 
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the United States. Iam convinced there 
is much to be desired as far as the for- 
eign service is concerned. I make no 
charges against anyone, but I wish to 
point out I have heard many criticisms 
again and again. For instance, it is 
stated, many people in the foreign serv- 
ice have been away from the United 
States for so long they have lost the 
American point of view. I believe that 
they should be returned to this country 
frequently so that they will not forget 
the American point of view. They are 
not paid enough money. We should in- 
crease their salaries, so that we will get 
the best people, to represent our country. 

I have asked for an investigation of 
the foreign service and the State De- 
partment so as to ascertain the truth 
concerning these matters. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MERROW. I yield. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
have felt strongly that the foreign- 
service officers are not paid enough 
money. I also know it is very embar- 
rassing for them, because they do not 
know what our foreign policy is. They 
are sent to foreign lands and frequently 
they have no instructions. They do 
nct know what our policy is. How can 
they? Because we have none. 

Mr. MERROW. I thank the gentle- 
woman for that contribution. Appar- 
ently we do not have any. That is why 
it is necessary to make the proposed 
study. They should know. The De- 
partment of State is the arm that rep- 
resents ‘us, that carries out whatever 
foreign policy we have. Certainly we 
should be definite as to what we wish in 
the foreign capitals. 

We have heard the British loan dis- 
cussed here on the floor today. Do we 
know what we want as far as the Brit- 
ish loan is concerned? I suppose we 
shall have a full and frank discussion 
of that situation here in the House. 
Certainly it will require much study and 
much thought to determine whether or 
not our interests are properly cared for 
before we extend the money. 

If we are going to lend the money to 
he British Empire, or any other country 
for that matter, I think we ought to be 
very careful and know that our inter- 
ests are safeguarded. It is necessary 
that we know what we wish; and when I 
say “know what we wish” I mean that 
we should know what we wish for in- 
stance in respect to aviation. We ought 
to study our interests before we extend 
a loan to any country. Such matters 
should be thoroughly investigated by a 
committee of this Congress. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MERROW. I yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. The gentleman spoke of 
the British loan and loans to other 
foreign governments. The gentleman is 
making a very interesting and informa- 
tive address. I wonder if the gentleman 
would agree with me that before we ex- 
tend these loans to Britain or any other 
country we should receive from the 
President a list of the loans he proposes 


to recommend to foreign countries this 
year. 
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Mr. MERROW. Yes, by all means; I 
agree. I think a committee of this 
House should be set up for that purpose, 
to go into those matters, and that we 
should have a report to the representa- 
tives of the people as to the exact situa- 
tion with suggestions as to what ought 
to be done. 

I have asked that this committee be 
set up to investigate the Department of 
State. I make no charges. I allude to 
repeated criticisms I have heard. I have 
heard, for instance, that there is a pro- 
British group in the Department of 
State, that there is a pro-Communist 
group in the Department of State, that 
the Department does not know what it 
is going to do or in what direction it is 
going to move; that there is evidence of 
too much clearical mindedness, and that 
there is evidence of internal strife. You 
have heard and I have heard these criti- 
cisms. They are serious statements, and 
it is about time that we attempt to find 
out whether or not there is any founda- 
tion for them. If there is a foundation 
for them, then something should be done 
about it; if there is no foundation for 
such statements, then it should be made 
perfectly clear. I think it is only fair 
that an investigation be made of the 
whole department, that it be made fear- 
lessly, that the investigation not be 
whitewashed, because, after all, this is 
the arm of our Government which is 
conducting foreign policy, and, believe 
me—and I think you will agree with 
me—foreign policy is going to affect us 
more in the future than it ever has in the 
past. It has affected us greatly during 
the past 4 or 5 years with the money we 
have spent and the lives we have lost, 
and it will affect us more in the future. 
We should have such a committee as I 
suggest to try to find the truth, to probe 
the situation and give us the infor- 
mation. 

I have asked, furthermore, that this 
committee report every 90 days to the 
House of Representatives and make its 
final report at the end of this session of 
the Congress. I have asked that this 
committee be empowered to make recom- 
mendations as to the development of an 
over-all foreign policy which will best 
protect the interests of the United States 
of America. I think it is high time that 
we should be extremely concerned in 
protecting the interests of this great 
country. I have asked that this com- 
mittee be empowered to make recom- 
mendations as to how the State Depart- 
ment and the arm of our foreign service 
can be improved. 

I have asked also that this committee 
make recommendations as it deems ad- 
visable with respect to methods for se- 
curing adequate and up-to-date infor- 
mation concerning world conditions. I 


. feel that the other nations—and I know 


that some of you who traveled with me 
feel likewise—seem to be getting the true 
facts through their intelligence service 
which shows that our intelligence serv- 
ice is inferior. It is about time that we 
had an intelligence service that can get 
accurate information concerning world 
conditions. Only recently I have read 
statements by various columnists in ref- 
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erence to the gathering of information 
concerning foreigh affairs. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MERROW. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
When one of our foreign officers does 
gather and send to Washington correct 
information about foreign governments, 
if it does not seem to be popular here 
that foreign officer has his head cut off, 
whereas in the case of a foreign officer of 
another country, when he brings in in- 
formation that officer is backed up and 
supported instead of having his head cut 
off. 

Mr. MERROW. Yes. Unfortunately 
this situation does exist. I appreciate 
the contribution the gentlewoman has 
made because she has lived with foreign 
questions for many years, she has 
traveled widely and she has been close 
to various phases of foreign policy. 
Every statement she has made is evi- 
dence that a fearless probe of the entire 
foreign policy and of the Department of 
State is imperative. The gentlewoman 
has probably had closer connection with 
the State Department than anyone else. 
She has seen it and worked with it over 
a long period of time. 

I have asked that the committee make 
recommendations with respect to the 
communication of information to the 
people of the United States. Two things 
are all important, namely, the gathering 
of information and the transmission of 
information to the people. IF am con- 
vinced that if the people have the correct 
information they will be in a better posi- 
tion to make up their minds on the im- 
portant matters of foreign policy. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MERROW. Iryield to the gentie- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. DONDERO. Bearing in mind the 
question of the purpose of the gentle- 
man’s resolution, let me remind him that 
certain top secret files have been stolen 
out of the State Department within the 
last year and were found in a Communist 
office 250 miles away from Washington. 

Mr. MERROW. I thank the gentle- 
man. That is another reason why we 
should have a probe of the State Depart- 
ment and a probe of the foreign service. 
I am grateful for the contribution that 
has been made by my colleagues who 
traveled with me last summer. I think 
from what the gentleman from Michigan 
has said he agrees with me that my reso- 
lution ought to be adopted by the House. 
In fact, I believe the people are looking 
to the Congress to do something about 
foreign policy. It is our duty to take the 
initiative. 

As I previously emphasized, the one 
thing that stood out as I talked with 
different people in various capitals, is 
that we do not have the realism which 
is necessary, that this country is prob- 
ably too sentimental. We have not been 
in international power politics as long as 
some of the others and perhaps this is 
the reason. The fact remains, we are 
a great nation. Someone said on the 
floor this afternoon, we are the greatest 
nation on the face of the earth. I do 


will 
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tremendous power. It is the way in 
which that power is used which is all im- 
portant. If we are to employ our power 
effectively for the purpose of building a 
peaceful world, which we hope to do be- 
cause we know if we cannot build a 
peaceful world then we may have an- 
other war, we must be as wise as we know 
how and we have to exert every ounce 
of our energy to develop the type of 
policy which will best serve our interests. 

We are attempting at the moment to 
set up an international organization. I 
have long felt that we must have such an 
international organization to preserve 
peace. I feel that it is one of the bright 
spots in this whole dark picture that the 
United Nations is now getting under way 
in the city of London. It is probably 
the first step. It will be a long, hard 
road to develop world unity so that the 
nations will not fight again. We must 
play a leading role in laying the foun- 
dations for the peace of tomorrow. We 
will exert great influence in the United 
Nations Organization as in every other 
specialized international agency. Only 
in this way can we avert future aggres- 
sion. 

I was pleased during the Educational 
Conference in London to see how splen- 
didly the United States delegation ex- 
ercised leadership in writing the Consti- 
tution for the United Nations Educational 
Scientific and Cultural Organization 
whick we propose to set up after 20 
nations have ratified the constitution. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MERROW. I yield to the gentle- 
man from South Carolina. 

Mr. RICHARDS. I have great respect 
for the gentleman because of the work 
that he has done and the research he 
has made in this field. But does not the 
gentleman feel that we, as the greatest 
Nation on the face cf the earth at the 
present time, have exercised our powers 
of leadership in this world during the 
last year as it has never been exercised 
before? 

Mr. MERROW. I think we have exer- 
cised our powers of leadership, but I am 
very fearful of the future. We exercised 
outstanding leadership in winning the 
war. I am afraid we are not exercising 
such leadership in winning the peace. 

Mr. RICHARDS. The gentleman will 
admit that we were the moving power in 
the creation and development of UNO. 

Mr. MERROW. Yes; and very hap- 
pily so. 

Mr. RICHARDS. And so far progress 
has been made. 

Mr. MERROW. Up to date. 

Mr. RICHARDS. The gentleman has 
criticized the foreign policy of the United 
States as it is today. Is it not a fact 
that the foreign policy of the United 
States as outlined by the present Presi- 
dent of the United States and the pres- 
ent Secretary of State is the clearest and 
most forceful foreign policy that has 
been enunciated by the United States 
since the days of the Monroe Doctrine? 
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not say that in any attempt to brag be- 
cause with great power comes heavy re- 
sponsibility. We have leadership. As 
has also been said on the floor, we have 
proved that we are exceedingly generous. 
There is nothing wrong with possessing 


Mr. MERROW. I certainly do not 
agree to that. 

Mr. RICHARDS. The gentleman has 
unjustly criticized the administration in 
this connection. 

Mr. MERROW. I have criticized it, 
yes. I stand on my criticism. I have 
not criticized as much as it should be. 
But go ahead. 

Mr. RICHARDS. All right. I assert 
that we have had the most virile and 
effective foreign policy during the last 
few years that we have had during the 
last 100 years. 

Mr. MERROW. You certainly have 
made a broad assertion. No; I cannot 
agree with you. Our policy is neither 
virile nor positive. For instance, you 
know the situation in the Balkans, where 
they are completely controlled by the 
Soviet Union. We have stated again 
and again that we want free govern- 
ments in these various countries. ‘There 
is no such thing as freedom there today. 
What are we going to do about it? 

Mr. RICHARDS. The gentleman will 
admit that it is very difficult to enunciate 
a formula of foreign policy for every na- 
tion on the face of the earth in the light 
of existing and rapidly changing world 
conditions. 

Mr. MERROW. We should try to for- 
mulate a policy for every country. We 
must stand firm and not yield to other 
powers on every point. 

Mr. RICHARDS. My reason for inter- 
rupting the gentlemen is because he 
made the broad statement that the 
United States had no foreign policy at 
the present time. 

Mr. MERROW. It does not have, in- 
sofar as I have been able to ascertain. 

Mr. RICHARDS. I want to reiterate 
that if we have ever had a strong and 
effective foreign policy it is today, and 
the backbone of that policy is interna- 
tional cooperation. President Truman 
and Secretary Byrnes are manfully try- 
ing to convince the nations of the world 
that they must hang together or hang 
separately. 

Mr. MERROW. That is a most gen- 
eral statement. What are you going to 
do about a situation, such as in Iran, for 
instance, where the members of the 
Government come to you and say: “The 
agreements that were made in respect to 
this country are not being lived up to”? 
It is about time that we decide what we 
wish in the various sections of the world 
and then stand firmly. Cooperation is a 
two-way road. Iam for world coopera- 
tion, but I want the other powers to do 
their part in cooperating. We cannot do 
it all. 

"Fhe SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from New Hampshire 
has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks in the REcorD. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and include a radio 
broadcast he delivered over the weekend. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. SAVAGE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Friday next, 
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at the conclusion of the legislative pro. 
gram of the day and following any 
special orders heretofore entered, I may 
be permitted to address the House for 
20 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle. 
man:from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin (Mr. BIeminurr} is 
recognized for 20 minutes. 


THE STEEL STRIKE 


Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, yes. 
terday several Members of the House, 
including myself, spoke on the steel 
strike. In the course of our remarks 
several of us made the charge that in our 
opinion there was a conspiracy on the 
part of Wall Street Bourbons to provoke 
a national economic crisis which they 
hoped would result in the smashing of 
labor organizations and in the weakening 
of liberal legislation passed by the Roose- 
velt administration. Several Members 
have come to me and asked if I could 
produce any kind of factual evidence 
that led to my conclusions. This after- 
noon I want to lay certain facts concern- 
ing the strike and the events that led up 
to it before the House. I think there is 
only one logical conclusion that anyone 
can draw from those facts. 

May I remind you that when the 
United Steel Workers of America raised 
its demand in September for a $2 a day 
increase, the United States Steel Co. re- 
plied that it was impossible for the com- 
pany to consider any wage increases un- 
der the present ceilings on steel, main- 
taining that it was very doubtful if un- 
der present ceilings the steel company 
could make a profit. Therefore, said 
United States Steel and the smaller com- 
panies, it would be impossible to raise 
wages. 

That situation continued. The steel 
companies remained adamant. They 
said, “We cannot pay any increase if 
ceilings stay where they are.” The union 
insisted that they had to have the $2 in- 
crease in wages if they were to maintain 
the purchasing power of their employ- 
ees on a wartime level, and hence do their 
part in establishing a standard of living 
in this country 50 percent higher than 
we had previously known during peace- 
time as War Mobilization Director Vin- 
son maintained in his July 1, 1944, re- 
port was necessary to maintain a stable 
economy. 

We come past the first of the year. 
The strike had been set for the 14th of 
January, after a strike vote duly taken 
under the Smith-Connally Act. You will 
recall that 2 days before the strike was 
to take place the President of the United 
States requested Philip Murray, the pres- 
ident of the United Steel Workers of 
America, to postpone the strike for 1 
week and to bargain further with Mr. 


- Fairless, representing United States Stee! 


and all the other steel companies of 
America. Mr. Murray, in the interest of 
the public, acceded to that request and 
the strike was postponed for 1 week. 
Further conferences were held. Dur- 
ing the course of the conferences the 
steel union dropped its demand for 25 
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cents an hour to 19.5 cents an hour, and 
the company, speaking through Mr. 
Fairless, came up to 15 cents an hour. 
There they were deadlocked. They told 
the President that there was nothing 
more they could do. 

The President then announced his so- 
lution. He said that in his opinion an 
18.5 cents an hour increase would be a 
fair settlement of the controversy. The 
union accepted the proposal of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. Mr. Fairless 
turned it down. 

Now I want to repeat here, as I said 
yesterday, that I am convinced on the 
basis of information which has reached 
me that Mr. Fairless would probably have 
been willing to accept the 18.5 cents an 
hour, but certain Wall Street interests 
and certain other steel companies, those 
represented by gentlemen like Tom Gird- 
ler and Eugene Grace, refused to go along 
with the President of the United States. 
They have defied the top representative 
of the people of this country. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BIEMILLER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Can we not 
imagine what would have been said on 
the floor of this House and what tirades 
would have been inveighed against labor 
if it had been labor that had refused the 
recommendation of the President? 

Mr. BIEMILLER. I think the gentle- 
man from New York has made a very per- 
tinent observation. I, too, have been 
conjecturing in my own mind the out- 
burst we would have heard on this floor 
had labor refused to go along with the 
President. 

But I have noticed with great interest 
that those who are so quick to rise to 
their feet and assail labor when they feel 
that labor allegedly is defying the Gov- 
ernment have been singularly silent in 
any remarks about the steel barons and 
the Wall Street economic Bourbons of 
this country who are openly defying the 
President. 

Now, I want to give you the figures 
upon which the President was basing his 
offer and his belief that he had made 
an eminently fair offer. You will recall 
that the President announced—and here 
is the crux of the whole thing—in the 
terms of that offer the President had 
announced that the administration was 
willing to grant $4 a ton increase in steel 
prices. That $4 a ton increase would 
have meant an additional income to the 
steel companies of this country of $200,- 
000,000—based upon the lowest estimate 
of probable steel production in 1946— 
50,000,000 tons. The 1844 cents an hour 
increase which the President proposed 
would have meant an expense to the steel 
companies of $180,000,000—based upon 
the highest employment of the past 
year—460,000 men in the basic steel 
Plants of the country. Please note those 
figures—$200,000,000 additional income 
and $180,000,000 additional outgo. In 
addition, it is probable that overtime 
would have almost entirely disappeared 
in the steel plants during this coming 
year, There is ample evidence for that 
in the fact that by October 1945 the aver- 
age weekly hours in steel plants in this 
country were already down to 41.8. If 
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the American people at once. 
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overtime had vanished completely, as 
most of us assume it would during the 
year 1946, that would have meant an- 
other additional saving to the steel com- 
panies of this country of $90,000,000 in 
comparison with the wage bills that they 
have been meeting during the war period. 

So you have definite figures here show- 
ing that the steel companies under the 
President’s proposal would have had a 
much greater income than their addi- 
tional expenses would have been. For 
that reason I maintain that we can come 
to no other possible conclusion but that 
the refusal on the part of the steel com- 
panies and the Wall Street Bourbons who 
control them to accept the President’s 
offer was that they want to provoke an 
economic crisis. They want to see a sit- 
uation develop in which they hope our 
economy will become so disorganized 
that they may lead some unsuspecting 
Members of the Congress into repealing 
some very important and basic social and 
economic legislation and that they may 
by simply shutting their doors starve out 
the workers of this country and force 
them to come to terms. 

I think people who are willing to toy 
in that fashion with our economic sta- 
bility—I think that those who are will- 
ing for their own selfish ends to threaten 
the very industry which is the lifeblood 
of this country, and hence threaten every 
industry in the United States with stag- 
nation, such people are definitely assail- 
ing the Government of the United States. 
They care naught for the welfare of the 
people. 

It is for that reason that many Mem- 
bers, including myself, made the 
speeches we did yesterday and that I 
again take the floor today to make these 
few brief remarks so that I might lay 
these facts before you. I remind you 
once more that the President’s plan 
would have given the steel companies a 
greater additional income than his wage 
proposal would have added expenses to 
their balance sheets. Furthermore, the 
figures I have given you are conservative. 
There is every reason to believe produc- 
tion would be greater than 50,000,000 
tons, possibly reaching 60,000,000, and 
that employment might be lower, possi- 
bly as low as 425,000. In that event, the 
gains of.the steel companies would be 
even larger than under the conservative 
figures I used earlier. All the more rea- 
son, I repeat, that the only possible con- 
clusion one can draw is that a conspiracy 
is under way. 

Mr. RAMEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BIEMILLER. I am glad to yield 
to. the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. RAMEY. If we aye sure of these 
figures which you have, and I am not 
saying that I doubt them, but am saying 
that I believe them, I think these figures 
should by some means be gotten out to 
We have 
heard of a word “smearbund.” We used 
to hear the words that “labor has been 
‘smearbunding’ the peuple.” In the last 
30 days, it has been labor that has been 
the recipient of an unjust “smearbund” 
which is caused by a letter. Someone is 
getting out the word to the country that 
Jabor is doing all this. In all fairness, 
labor is not doing all this and there is 
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an unjust attack going on against labor 
trying to cause the American people to 
believe it is all their fault. Now, we 
know this is not the case. I want to 
compliment the gentlemen, because he 
has given the exact figures showing what 
the steel] companies may have as profit. 
I think that should be given to the 
American people, because labor has been 
unjustly criticized, in view of these fig- 
ures, by saying they are the whole cause 
of the -uprising. I would like to see 
those figures transmitted throughout 
this land, because John Q. Public wants 
to be fair and he wants to know the facts. 
I think the gentleman has made an ex- 
cellent contribution in giving us those 
figures. 

Mr. BIEMILLER. I thank the gentle- 
man for his kind remarks. I agree with 
him, and am also perturbed about the 
false accusations that have been made 
in many parts of this country against 
labor organizations. My major purpose 
in taking the floor today was simply to 
lay these basic facts before the Congress 
for the perusal of the Members and for 
their judgment, as they formulate their 
views on the current steel strike. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the remain- 
der of my time. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. RANDOLPH (at the request of Mr. 
MARCANTONIO) was granted permission to 
extend his remarks in the Recorp and 
include correspondence between the 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy, Mr. 
Hensel, and himself. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
on January 28, following any other 
special orders that may have been 
entered, I may address the House for 30 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Dorie). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the genile- 
man from Texas [Mr. PATMAN] is recog- 
nized for 20 minutes. 


INFLATION 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include certain state- 
ments and excerpts from the President’s 
message of yesterday, from the report 
of the Director of War Mobilization and 
Reconversion, Mr. John W. Snyder, and 
certain other statements and excerpts. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

COUNTRY CAN BE ON VERGE OF ECONOMIC 

COLLAPSE 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, we can be 
on the verge of economic collapse not 
by reason of many of the things that we 
see in the headlines of the papers every 
day but by reason of our most dreaded 
enemy, which is our No. 1 problem—in- 
flation. 

While the young men of our country 
saved us on the 55 battle fronts of the 
world during the war, they can come 
back here and see our country engulied 
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in inflation and be disillusioned by rea- 
son of the fact that the money they have 
saved can possibly become worthless. 
We do not want those conditions to hap- 
pen. Today we are facing a real chal- 
lenge, the greatest challenge that any 
Congress or the people of any nation has 
ever faced in time of peace. If we were 
to have runaway or ruinous inflation, 
the economic cost of that inflation would 
be as much as the economic loss if Hitler 
and Mussolini and Hirohito had won this 
war. In other words, we have as much 
to lose from an economic standpoint in 
ruinous inflation as we had to lose from 
an economic standpoint by the loss of 
the war. So it is a real challenge to us. 
PRICES FAIRLY WELL HELD 


I desire to invite your attention to the 
fact that a fairly good job has been done 
by holding up the value of the dollar 
during this, the greatest of all wars. It 
was the first time during this war that 
any major power on earth ever attempt- 
ed to control prices effectively and pre- 
vent ruinous inflation. It is the oniy 
time in history that a great power 
like our own has succeeded substantially 
in doing just that. However, we can 
study the past and discover that after 
every major war in history there has in- 
variably been—not most of the time but 
every time—invariably there has always 
been a big boom and then a bust; a boom 
and a collapse. 

It is our duty as Members of Congress 
to be watchmen for the people. As 
watchmen for the people we should be 
working daily in the direction of doing 
something that would prevent happen- 
ing what has always happened § after 
every major war in the past. 

When this war commenced we enacted 
a price-control law, a stabilization act. 
Possibly mistakes were made; possibly 
we could have had different provisions 
in it or it could have been attempted in 
a different way; maybe the way we 
started was clumsy, maybe it was diffi- 
cult to do, and maybe other ways would 
have been better, but I want to picture 
out to you today how successful that law 
has been. Let us consider the value of 
the collar before the war in Europe com- 
menced in 1939 as worth 100 cents. 
When war broke out in Europe we com- 
menced to have a little inflation and 
the value of the dollar over here went 
down to 28 cents. Then it went down 
to 97 cents; but in December 1941 war 
was declared, at least war commenced 
here with our own country, and the value 
of the dollar slipped to 89 cents on the 
160-cent dollar. Then we went ahead 
in September of 1242 and passed the Sta- 
bilization Act, but at that time the dollar 
hed slipped to 84 cents. When the Sta- 
bilization Act was passed the dollar 
slipped to 82 cents. In March 1943 it 
slipped to 80 cents. Then the President 
issued his hold-the-line order and since 
that time, for almost 3 years, lacking 
less than 2 months, the value of the dol- 
lar kas slipped down only to 76 cents, 
4 cents since the hold-the-line order and 
8 cents since the Stabilization Act was 
passed in September 1842. Losing only 
8 cents value on the dollar, I think, is 
rather successful. But the real chal- 
lenge is thrown at us now. Wilil we con- 
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tinue to hold this dollar at 76 cents or 
will we permit it to go down to 60 cents, 
or 50 cents, or 25 cents? That is the 
greatest battle confronting us today. 
Mr. Speaker, I am herewith inserting 
a table disclosing the purchasing power 
of the consumer’s dollar from August 
1939, just prior to the start of the war in 
Europe, down to the month of Novem- 
ber 1945. The dollar’s value today is 
about the same as it was in November 
1945. It should be remembered that im- 
mediately after World War I the value 
of the dollar went down to 40 cents; 
during the War Between the States it 
went down to 44 cents, and during the 
Revolutionary War the value of the dol- 
lar went down to 33 cents. The table is 
as follows: 
Purchasing power of the consumer’s dollar 
as of August 1939 


1939: Value 
DI bhai th 5 es $1.00 
DOP CN ins di bint abce ies - 98 
DOCG isc addin mtdeletielomees 99 

1940: 

RT ee tee a 99 
PUI. <cthaleare tte tnted tains una a oes 98 
Capen nino 5 ick cktne id 98 
Deen. 5 did ee es 98 

1941 
Magri firs pi bchebdet ei intee 97 
PUD duties iamstemepshinbben 94 
OR ORNOE 65 .s catubbeadeiendive 91 
I a icinsesamne dtc tenteb eres 89 

1942: 

DAO Bie iis 2 te dadwmdibedonds . 86 
ic seateihey chichncick diene adetmacmatbatisiates 85 
CRPRUUIE.. 6 ieintibiitiimabees . 84 
TROUT i dit ett in beicicinwenede -82 

1943: 

i clita etait Micah ites .80 
ee nek ene Bee ae - 79 
Bopeemnel s sissinin San cacdsciucdsne -80 
Dec ook io kk. co -79 
1944: 

DRAGUR. 5 isriddcéondndbndbin dace 

PD iis Silsnsterndinatiahpaitiidiighiitiggttinigsanis 79 
DONG ences qesenimmamene 78 
IN csc hi cenditicemesncninnchibes 738 

1945: 

DIGI oi ns sc thicinphtines 78 
PUN 2 ede an Sie das. 76 
Bape s 6a ist nnitidanteccntadn 17 
QsbGRI discon tin néng eden 77 
Nitti ths crs einnaiinimapaicitecinitiinn 76 


Not so long ago we were generous and 
passed a law to increase the amount a 
veteran and his wife would receive when 
going to school or college from $75 a 
month to $90. That seemed very gener- 
ous; but, remember, in fixing it at $90 a 
month, a 76-cent dollar was and is used. 

The people who will suffer the most 
by reason of inflation will be the people 
who work on salaries, who are wage earn- 
ers, who are living on fixed incomes— 
people who are getting a certain amount 
each month—when they go to the mar- 
ket place and find that their dollar will 
buy less, and less, and less each time; 
they are the people first to suffer. We 
have a lot of folks in this country who 
believe they can outrun inflation. They 
are rather optimistic, because no one can 
outrun inflation. Inflation spares no 
one, but there are a lot of greedy people 
in this country who want to get rich right 
quick regardless of the welfare of the 
public, believing that they can get their 
money bags full and run off and get away 
from inflation and not be hurt; but they 
are just as mistaken as they can be. 
They will be hit just like all the rest of 
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4s. We can be now on the verge of eco- 
nomic collapse in this country by reason 
of the danger of ruinous, run-away in- 
fiation. I repeat that all other issues, 
all other problems, are minor in com- 
parison with that one problem. | 

THE PRESIDENT 


I want to commend President Truman 
for the fine statement he made on that 
question yesterday in his message to the 
Congress, and I am going to insert it in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. I hope the 
people of the country will read that 
statement. 

MR. SNYDER 


In addition, I want to compliment Mr, 
John W, Snyder, Director of War Mobili- 
zation and Reconversion, for the state- 
ment he made along the same lines. I 
am also inserting that in the Concres- 
SIONAL RECORD, and I hope people will 
read it. It is something to which we 
must give consideration. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
I am very much interested in the ob- 
servations of my distinguished friend. 
I am always interested in what he says 
about anything. Inflation is our great- 
est problem. Now, is not inflation 
caused by lack of production and is not 
lack of production our greatest prob- 
lem? 

Mr. PATMAN. That is one of the 
causes, I may say to the gentleman. 
Lack of production causes a scarcity of 
goods. A scarcity of goods and lots of 
money in the pockets of the people to 
bid on the scarce supply of goods causes 
the prices of the goods to go up high 
which in turn causes inflation: 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
If we had full production would we be 
threatened with inflation? 

Mr. PATMAN. We would not be, but 
the problem today is that we have so 
much money in circulation and so few 
goods. We need production. That will 
come nearer getting us away from infla- 
tion than any other one thing. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
I just rose for.information. 

‘Mr. PATMAN. I thoroughly agree 
with the gentleman. After the other war 
we had $53 per capita in the pockets of 
the people. That was the highest 
amount up until then that the people 
had ever had among them. That 
caused inflation. Everything went up 
high. There was a boom like we have 
after every war. Then there came the 
collapse which we have always had after 
every war and like we are trying to pre- 
vent now. We have more pressures than 
we had then. We have over $200 per 
capita actual money in the pockets of 
the people of America today, approxi- 
mately four times as much as we had 
after the last war and four times as much 
as caused the inflation after the last war; 
bank deposits are in proportion. We do 
not have the production that we had 
then. That is the reason I say that we 
could be on the verge of economic col- 
lapse by reason of the great danger of 
run-away inflation. 
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RACE BETWEEN WAGES AND PRICES 


I hope that we will never see the day 
when we have a race between wages and 
prices. That is the first start of inflation 
in every country. You can study it for 
yourselves. Someone will feel like they 
ought to have higher wages, and doubt- 
less they cam make a good case for it. 
They will get higher wages; then, of 
course, that brings higher prices, and 
they must have higher prices. Then they 
need higher wages again and get higher 
wages, then higher prices. That race be- 
tween wages and prices causes prices 
generally to go out through the roof and 
jeads to ruinous inflation. So I hope all 
sides will take into consideration that it 
is better to have not so much money and 
have money that is worth something 
than to have several times that much 
end have money that is not worth any- 
thing. That matter should be given con- 
sideration by all factions, by all sides in 
all these disputes we are having today. 

I like to see people make good wages 
and get good prices. I know that the 
salvation of this Nation depends on good 
wages and good prices. We have a na- 
tional debt which is higher than the na- 
tional debt of any country on earth, 10 
times as high as it has ever been before 
this war, with one exception. We have 
a national debt of $278,000,000,000. Now, 
can we pay that debt with a $40,000,000,- 
000 income like we had in 1932? Of 
course, we cannot. It would be impos- 
sible. We would pay it; yes, but with 
worthless paper money. That is the way 
it would be paid. So the only way we 
can pay our national debt, the only way 
we can have economic stability in this 
great country of ours, is to have good 
prices and good wages, a high national 
income so that we can pay this high na- 
tional debt conveniently and without 
suffering discomforts, and with ease. If 
we permit that high national income to 
be reduced we will suffer increasing hard- 
ships in our efforts and attempts to pay 
this high national debt. So I insist that 
our problem today, our No. 1 problem as 
outlined in such an effective way by the 
President of the United States, is pre- 
venting ruinous, run-away inflation here 
at home. 

The following statement on the Presi- 
dent’s policies in specific fields was con- 
tained in his message to the Congress of 
yesterday. It is as follows: 


(A) EXTENSION OF PRICE CONTROL ACT 


Today inflation is our greatest immediate 
domestic problem. So far the fight against 
inflation has been waged successfully. Since 
May 1943, following President Roosevelt’s 
hold-the-line order and in the face of the 
greatest pressures which this country has ever 
seen, the cost of living index has risen only 
3 percent. Wholesale prices in this same 
period have been held to an increase of 214 
percent, 

This record has been made possible by the 
vigorous efforts of the agencies responsible 
for this program. But their efforts would 
have been fruitless if they had not had the 
solid support of the great masses of our 
people. The Congress is to be congratulated 
for its role in providing the legislation under 
which this work has been carried out. 

On VJ-day it was clear to all thinking 
people that the danger of inflation was by no 
means over. Many of us can remember vivid- 
ly our disastrous experience following World 
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WarlI. Then the very restricted wartime con- 
trols were lifted too quickly, and as a result 
prices and rents moved more rapidly upward. 
In the year and a half following the armis- 
tice, rents, food, and clothing shot to higher 
and still higher levels. 

When the inevitable crash occurred less 
than 2 years years after the end of the war, 
business bankruptcies were widespread. Prof- 
its were wiped out. Inventory losses amount- 
ed to billions of dollars. Farm income drop- 
ped by one-half. Factory pay rolls dropped 
40 percent, and nearly one-fifth of all our in- 
dustrial workers were walking the streets in 
search of jobs. This was a grim greeting, in- 
deed, to offer our veterans who had just re- 
turned from overseas. 

When I addressed the Congress in Septem- 
ber, I emphasized that we must continue to 
hold the price line unt#l the production of 
goods caught up with the tremendous de- 
mands. Since then we have seen demonstra- 
ted the strength of the inflationary pressures 
which we have to face. 

Retail sales in the closing months of 1945 
ran 12 percent above the previous peak for 
that season, which came in 1944. Prices 
throughout. the entire economy have been 
pressing hard against the price ceilimgs. The 
prices of real estate, which cannot now be 
controlied under the law, are rising rapidly. 
Commercial rents are not included in the 
present price-control law and, where they 
are not controlled by State law, have been 
increasing, causing difficulties to many busi- 
nDessmen. 

It will be impossible to maintain a high 
purchasing power or an expanding production 
unless we can keep prices at levels which can 
be met by the vast majority of our people. 
Full production is the greatest weapon 
against inflation, but until we can produce 
enough goods to meet the threat of inflation 
the Government will have to exercise its war- 
time control over prices. 

I am sure that the people of the United 
States are disturbed by the demands made 
by several business groups with regard to 
price and rent control. 

I am particula:ly disturbed at the effect 
such thinking may have on production and 
employment. If manufacturers continue to 
hold back goods and decline to submit bids 
when invited—as I am informed some are 
doing—in anticipation of higher prices which 
would follow the end of price controls, we 
shall inevitably slow down production and 
create needless unemployment. On the 
other hand, there are the vast majority of 
American businessmen who are not holding 
back goods, but who need certainty about 
the Government pricing policy in order to 
fix their own long-range pricing policies. 

Businessmen are entitled therefore to a 
clear statement of the policy of the Govern- 
ment on the subject. Tenants and house- 
wives, farmers and workers—consumers in 
general—have an equal right. 

We are all anxious to eliminate unneces- 
sary controls just as rapidly as we can do 
so. The steps that we have already taken 
in many directions toward that end are a 
clear indication of our policy. 

The present Price Control Act expires on 
June 30, 1946. If we expect to maintain a 
steady economy we shall have to maintain 
price and rent control for many months to 
come. The inflationary pressures on prices 
and rents, with relatively few exceptions, 
are now at an all-time peak. Unless the 
Price Control Act is renewed there will be 
no limit to which our price levels would soar. 
Our country would face a national disaster. 
We cannot wait to renew the act until 
immediately before it expires. Inflation re- 
sults from psychological as well as economic 
conditions. The country has a clear right to 
know where the Congress stands on this all- 
important problem. Any uncertainty now as 
to whether the act will be extended gives 
rise to price speculation, to withholding of 
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goods from the market in anticipation of 
rising prices, and to delays in achieving max- 
imum production. 

I do not doubt that the Congress will be 
beset by many groups who will urge that 
the legislation that I have proposed should 
either be eliminated or modified to the point 
where it is nearly useless. The Congress has 
a clear responsibility to meet this challenge 
with courage and determination. I have 
every confidence that it will do so. 

I strongly urge that the Congress now 
resolve all doubts and as soon as possible 
adopt legislation continuing rent and price 
control in effect for a full year from June 
30, 1946. 


It is my hope that early consideration 
will be given to the continuation of the 
Price Control Act. It will be one of the 
most important proposals to come before 
this Congress. 

The following statement appears in the 
fifth report of the Honorable John W. 
Snyder, Director of War Mobilization and 
Reconversion: 


Il. Tue Race AGAINST INFLATION 


When Japan fell this Nation faced two 
seemingly contradictory dangers—on the one 
hand, deflation due to heavy demobilization, 
mass lay-offs, and the disappearance of Gov- 
ernment markets; and, on the other hand, in- 
flation due te more demand and spending 
power than there were goods and services to 
satisfy. Both dangets were present and oper- 
ating in different parts of our economy. It 
Was uncertain at the outset which would be 
on the whole the more serious influence on 
our entire economy. 

Developments in the intervening months, 
as outlined in the preceding section, have 
demonstrated that the threat of inflation is 
much the more serious at this time. 

The small decline in consumer incomes and 
the sharp increase in consumer and business 
expenditures make it certain that for some 
time lack of demand will not limit the expan- 
sion of civilian production. Shortages of 
properly trained labor in the right places, of 
raw materials, and of components, along with 
the other technical and organizational diffi- 
culties of conversion will be for some time, 
as they are at present, the limiting factors. 


THE CAUSES OF INFLATION 


These technical and organization factors 
will limit the rate at which output can be 
increased in response to heavy civilian de- 
mand. At the same time they will limit the 
rate at which additional manpower coming 
onto the civilian labor market can be ab- 
sorbed. Thus, the same situation will cause 
both increasing unemployment during the 
next several months and continuing heavy 
inflationary pressures; unemployment and 
inflationary pressure may be at their height 
at the same time. 

We cannot now predict when output will 
be sufficient to end the serious threat of 
inflation. 

We do not doubt our ability to prevent 
inflation; but to do so, it is imperative that 
we have in the near future an cxtension 
of price control authority beyond June 30. 
It is vital for the prevention of inflation that 
businessmen and consumers anticipate that 
prices will remain stable. To provide them 
this assurance, it is essential that the Con- 
gress act well before the expiration date. 

Consider the inflationary situation in 
more detail: 

1. Heavy inflationary pressure exists at 
present: In spite of the moderate war-end 
drop in income, almost all types of goods are 
in heavy demand. Retail sales are the 
highest in our history. Retail prices have 
maintained their wartime level since VJ- 
day, contrary to common expectations 
Wholesale prices have been creeping upward 
Their rise since September has heen more 
rapid than in any similar period since 1943. 
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2. Acute shortages of many important 
types of goods cannot possibly be made up 
in the near future: 

Demand for housing, industrial and com- 
mercial construction, and the resulting de- 
mand for building materials and services, 
will be far in excess of the maximum output 
that the construction industry can possibly 
supply, not only through 1946, but for some 
time thereafter. 

The demand for consumer durable goods 
will certainly exceed supply through 1946. 
There are about 4,000,000 fewer cars on 
American streets and roads today than there 
were in 1941. Many of those still in use 
need to be replaced. Also the number of 
prospective automobile owners has un- 
doubtedly increased in the past 5 years. No 
matter how successful the automobile in- 
dustry is in fully mobilizing its resources 
for production, it cannot possibly satisfy all 
demands in the coming year. 

Demand for certain types of producers’ 
equipment will exceed supply throughout 
the year. During the war the production of 
trucks for industry and commercial use was 
severely curtailed and there is a large back- 
log of demand. Many kinds of industrial 
machinery and equipment for textile and 
printing and food processing industries are 
in great demand. 

Demand for textile products is likewise 
expected to exceed supply throughout a good 
part of the year. For some foods such as 
sugar, high-grade beef, fats and oils, in- 
fiationary pressure will persist for many 
months. 

Almost all other important goods and 
services are now available in quantities too 
small to meet present demand. During 
coming months, output for the civilian 
market will increase, because more man- 
power will be available. But technical and 
organizational difficulties will limit the rate 
of increase. 

3. Buying power will be augmented by the 
extremely large amount of accumulated 
liquid assets held by business and con- 
sumers: The supply of money has expended 
from $8,000,G00,000 in 1940 to $28,000,000,000 
at the present time. Total cash, plus bank 
deposits, plus war bonds held by individuals 
have increased to $’59,000,000,000. Those 
held by business push the total up to 
$220,000,000,000. 

These holdings are spotty. Some con- 
sumers, especially in low-income groups, 
have been able to accumulate little or none; 
nevertheless, the total is large. 

These liquid assets can help sustain high 
levels of production for some time. Or— 
improperly handled—they can become a 
charge of dynamite exploding under our price 
structure. We simply do not know how 
many consumers will spend these savings. 
Presumably most will not do so quickly— 
but if only a small proportion should do so, 
the result could be aGisastrous. If only 10 
percent of the total were spent during 1946— 
if say $15,000,000,000 were added to normal 
consumer demand out of current income— 
the result would be an increase in the 
present level of demand sufficient to increase 
inflationary pressures greatly. 

Under these circumstances, it would be 
' foolhardy not to recognize that the excess of 
demanrl over supply throughout the eco- 
nomi¢ system may continue far beyond 
June 30. 

4. A further crucial factor at the present 
time is the growing business expectation 
that effective price control will end and 
prices will rise: Prices on the stock market 
hz«ve risen about 15 percent in the past 10 
weeks. Builders report that they are fre- 


quently unable to get bids for construction 
except at a level which includes a generous 
cushion for anticipated increases in Costs. 
Public and private purchasing agents have, 
in many cases, been unable to get contracts 
for future delivery except with escape clauses 
providing for higher prices. 
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Such an atmosphere is contagious. The 
expectation of inflation immediately be- 
comes one of its direct contributing causes, 
The belief that prices will rise gives business- 
men a powerful incentive to buy, hoard in- 
ventories, and refuse to sell; it gives con- 
sumers a similar incentive to buy more than 
their current needs. With the volume of 
liquid savings what it is, a disastrous boom 
could occur if an inflationary buying rush 
were to start. 

The most dangerous part of the inflation 
of World War I happened after the war. It 
was then that we had the disastrous post- 
war boom and collapse in which everyone 
suffered. (See chart, Prices, Then and Now.) 

The Nation cannot afford to allow history 
to repeat itself in terms of such a national 
catastrophe. 


Basic conditions the same 


All the underlying causes that brought 
about inflation 25 years ago are with us again 
now, in accentuated form. People are anx- 
ious to buy, the inflationary psychology is 
conspicuous again. 

The events that would follow the prema- 
ture ending of effective price control can be 
predicted with considerable certainty. 

1. Shortages of both producer and con- 
sumer goods would for a time be intensified 
by the strenuous efforts of businessmen to 
build up inventories and accelerate pur- 
chases of equipment, and in some cases, to 
hold goods for subsequent sale at higher 
prices; and by the equally strenuous efforts of 
consumers to beat the rise in the cost of 
living. In the scramble for goods, small bus- 
iness concerns would almost inevitably lose 
out relative to larger concerns. 

2. As prices rose, great hardship would be 
caused to persons who live on pensions or 
annuities, upon low-income groups, and 
upon white-collar workers and other work- 
ers whose wages or salaries are slower to rise 
than the cost of living. A substantial part 
of the wartime saving would be destroyed 
since war bonds and other forms of accumu- 
lated savings of consumers and of business 
concerns would lose part of their purchasing 
power. 

3. Some businessmen would find their 
profit margins widened during the boom, but 
only temporarily. The more effectively they 
had hoarded goods in speculative anticipation 
of a price rise, the more profit they would 
make. But these wider margins would last 
only as long as the inflationary rise in prices 
was in progress—and in the end would come 
collapse. 

4. The sharp rise in prices would include 
a rise in construction costs. This would 
soon curtail the construction market. Con- 
sumers too would after a time curtail buy- 
ing for lack of purchasing power or in pro- 
test at high prices. The incentive to build 
up inventories would end. 

The choking off of these sources of demand 
would end the boom and almost inevitably 
cause a collapse, with its fall in income and 
profits, its severe unemployment, its heavy 
decline in spending and in production, and 
its individual and business bankruptcies. 
(See chart, Boom and Collapse.) 

The net effect of these developments, com- 
ing on top of the strains of 4 years of war, 
would be to make enormously more difficult 
the attainment, of our stated long-run ob- 
jectives of stability, prosperity, and security. 

At the present moment farmers, business- 
men, and consumers are less heavily in debt 
than ever before, and the volume of accumu- 
lated savings is greater. There has never 
been a moment in the history of this country 
when so few individuals or groups stood to 
gain from inflation and when so many would 
be permanently injured. 


Tazes cannot do the job alone 


There are those who say that the proper 
preventive for a boom at this time is fiscal 
policy alone—that price controls should be 
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lifted and taxes levied heavily enough to 
drain off excessive demand. 

Certainly heavy taxes should be retaineq 
during 1946. But reducing the general leye| 
of demand is singularly inappropriate as an 
anti-inflation policy during the transition 
period, for three reasons: 

1. Even if the consequences of vigorous de- 
flationary fiscal policy were desirable, it would 
be extremely difficult to judge what meas. 
ures to apply, in view of the enormous yol- 
ume of savings in the hands of individuals 
and corporations, and in view of the rapid 
changes in conditions during the transition, 
Annual changes in tax rates would be far too 
slow to meet the changing situation. 

2. We need to maintain the pressure of de- 
mand in order to stimulate an expansion in 
production and employment. This is im- 
portant not only in helping us reach full 
production and full employment quickly, 
but also in maintaining it later on. 

3. Most important, in the spotty situation 
facing us, any general reduction of demand 
would create serious unemployment and 
human misery before it reduced inflationary 
pressure sufficiently to make price controls 
uanecessary. The excess of demand over 
supply will vary enormously between indus- 
tries. Under conditions in which demand 
for food would equal supply, demand for 
housing or automobiles would be far above 
the supply. To eliminate inflationary pres- 
sure in these latter fields, it would be neces- 
sary to reduce general demand to depres- 
sion levels and create mas’ unemployment. 


Price control extension a necessity 


Conditions during the remainder of the 
transition will be so spotty that only direct 
price controls, which can be retained where 
needed and lifted where not needed, will 
meet the situation. Price controls remain 
our only bulwark against inflation until pro- 
duction can increase sufficiently to balance 
demand, since other restrictions that for- 
merly limited demand have been largely re- 
moved—consumer rationing and allocation 
controls over the whole structure of produc- 
tion. Present price-control authority expires 
on June 30. But if people thought that price 
control would end at June 30, compliance and 
enforcement would deteriorate sometime 
before that date. 

Enforcement staffs are far too small to 
police all prices and all establishments. 
Price control depends on full public coopera- 
tion. With price control expected to end, 
that cooperation and the effectiveness of con- 
trol can be expected to end well in advance 
of the legal date. 

Furthermore, in anticipation of the re- 
moval of price-control authority while in- 
flationary pressures still existed, goods would 
inevitably be withheld from the market on 
a large scale, thus intensifying the pressures. 
We have had some indication within recent 
weeks of inventory accumulation in anticipa- 
tion of the removal of the excess-profits tax. 
How extensive this has been is unknown, but 
we must face the fact that withholding of 
goods from the market would be far greater 
if the abrupt ending of price control were 
in immediate prospect. 

For these reasons, we cannot safely antic!- 
pate that price stability will be maintained, 
unless the authority to control prices beyond 
June 30 is granted at an early date. I urge. 
the Congress to act promptly to forestall any 
possibility of a breakdown in price control. 
The very knowledge that price ceilings will 
not end will be a powerful stabilizing force. 

I can promise that as soon as the pressure 
on prices in any field eases—as soon as sup- 
ply can meet demand—controls in that field 
will be lifted. Part II of this report sum- 
marizes the speed with which we have re- 
moved controls of many kinds—including 
some over prices—between VJ-day and the 
present. We will apply in the future the 
same principle of removing regulations 45 
soon as possible. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 


man from Michigan (Mr. Donpero], is 


recognized for 25 minutes. 


COMMUNISTS WERE COMMISSIONED IN 
THE ARMED FORCES 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, if there 
are any on this floor who find themselves 
in doubt about anything that I shall 
say in the time allotted to me by the 
House, they will have no quarrel with me. 
Their quarrel will be with the records 
of our Government. 

We are in a serious crisis in our coun- 
try. It is an hour when plain words 
must be spoken. Truly we are con- 
fronted with a time when— 

Treeson, like a deadly blight, comes o’er the 
councils of the brave, and blasts them in 
their hour of might. 


A few short months ago we were hail- 
ing the triumph of our armed forces 
over the might of Nazi Germany. To- 
day we find the splendid Army we built 
up, at the cost of much blood, sweat, 
and tears, threatening to fall apart as 
the result of a lack of foresight on the 
one hand, and neglect, almost amounting 
to treachery, on the other. 

I am in sympathy with the legitimate 
grievances of the men remaining in the 
armed forces, who are, in many cases, 
the victims of official stupidity and in- 
competence. We all know that the de- 
mobilization plan is not perfect. I do 
not want the Communist press to warp 
or ty jst my remarks as a smear or criti- 
cism of our gallant fighting men, it is 
not so intended. I betieve that a shrewd 
and well-organized Communist conspir- 
acy has seized upon these grievances to 
exploit them at the precise moment of 
the London Conference in order to dis- 
integrate our armed forces, to paralyze 
our foreign policy and further the in- 
terests of Soviet aggression throughout 
the world. My conviction is based upon 
the following provable facis: 

First. The records show that the ring- 
leaders of the GI demonstrations in 
Honolulu were, in a number of instances, 
men with Communist records such as 
Herbert Freeman and David Livingston 
of New York. 

Second. The statements presented by 
alleged GI representatives were in some 
cases not bona fide GI grievances but 
attacks upon so-called American imperi- 
alism reminiscent of the period of the 
Stalin-Hitler Pact and recent Commu- 
nist demonstrations before the State De- 
partment. 

Third. The five demands presented by 
a so-called GI committee of liberation in 
Paris on January 13, 1946, calling for the 
abolition of officers’ privileges in mess 
halls, clubs, recreation centers, and liv- 
ing quarters, and the reform of courts- 
martial boards, is fully in line with the 
program drawn up for Communists in all 
countries by the Communist Interna- 
tional at its Sixth World Congress, July- 
August 1928. Similar demands, present- 
ed by soldiers’ committees or councils 
were utilized to cause the disintegration 
of the imperial Russian armies during 
the First World War. They are de- 
mands which would be met by a firing 
squad in the Red Army today. 
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Fourth. Communist-dominated unions, 
like the National Maritime Union, which 
sounded the Communist keynote at every 
turn of the party line, announcing that 
“the Yanks are not coming” during 
Stalin’s partnership with Hitler, calling 
for the opening of a second front after 
Russia was attacked by Hitler, are now 
demanding the we “bring the GI's home.” 
The union pulled a 1-day strike in sup- 
port of its demand. 

.Fifth. The labor canteen in Honolulu, 
which has been a hotbed of Communist 
propaganda among the soldiers stationed 
in the vicinity, is today the headquarters 
of the so-called Oahu servicemen’s com- 
mittee for speedier demobilization. The 
head of this canteen is Ewart G. Guinier, 
a well-known New York Communist fired 
by the New York Civil Service Commis- 
sion in June 1942. 

Sixth. A study made by Mr. Charles 
T. Lucey for the Scripps-Howard papers 
on January 17, 1946, shows that the Com- 
munist press has been giving enthusiastic 
support to the disaffection of American 
troops in all theaters. The following are 
sample excerpts [rom these papers: 

GI's suspicious of foreign policy—American 
troops don’t want to be used to stifle Korean 
independence—Stop intervention in China. 


Reports thus far indicate that the 
War Department has been caught com- 
pletely unprepared for the present emer- 
gency despite the fact that the press, 
patriotic groups and Members of Con- 
gress on both sides of the aisle raised 
their voices in warning more than a year 
ago, only to be brushed aside by topflight 
officials of the War Department with an 
arrogance which equalled their reckless 
stupidity. I wonder if these trusting 
gentlemen knew that as far back as 1920, 
V. L. Lenin, the outstanding teacher and 
guide of the Communist movement, 
counseled his followers throughout the 
world “to resort to all sorts of devices, 
maneuvers, and illegal methods, to eva- 
sion and subterfuge” in order to accom- 
plish their goal of world revolution. I 
wonder if they are aware of the fact that 
Communist “contacts in Government re- 
search offices, militarf¥ as well as civil” 
are instructed “to submit reports” and 
that “they are being sent to the Soviet 
Government’’—State of New York, Legis- 
lative Document No. 49, 1942, pages 131, 
132. For the sake of the record I wish 
to recall these warnings and the state- 
ments made in reply. 

First. In October 1943 the New York 
World-Telegram carried a series of ar- 
ticles by Frederick Woltman revealing 
that Army trainees were being indoc- 
trinated with Communist teachings, de- 
spite the War Department directive that 
each Army trainee “should be thorough- 
ly impressed throughout the course with 
a sense of personal responsibility which 
rests upon him to preserve and strength- 
en the American way of life.” Assur- 
ances were given by the Cornell author- 
ities that the situation “will be cor- 
rected” but no fundamental change was 
made. “Military authorities fooled,” 
read the World-Telegram editorial of 
December 29, 1943, forewarning the pres- 
ent disaster. 

Second. On May 23, 1944, the atten- 
tion of the Senate Military Affairs Com- 
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mittee was called to instructions issued 
by Lt. Gen. Joseph T. McNarney, Deputy 
Chief of Staff, to forward all espionage, 
sabotage, and subversive files to Wash- 
ington for their destruction. General 
McNarney characterized such material 
as useless files. Senators denounced this 
proposal as treason. Today we find this 
self-same officer booed and defied by the 
very elements whom he wittingly or un- 
wittingly sought to protect. Were it not 
that all of us are today the victims of 
such inexcusable stupidity or worse, we 
might call this poetic justice indeed. 

It should be noted in this connection 
that Mr. George F. Schwarzwalder, an 
analyst for the Budget Bureau, has been 
largely instrumental in exerting official 
pressure upon the Army, the Navy and 
other intelligence services for the dis- 
mantling of subversive files. In a num- 
ber of cases he was successful. His 
peculiar interest in subversive files has 
never been satisfactorily explained. 
Nevertheless this individual is now men- _ 
tioned as a possible successor for that 
peerless guardian of our national secu- 
rity, J. Edgar Hoover. 

Third. On February 19, 1945, Walter 
Trohan of the Chicago Tribune made 
public the fact that the War Depart- 
ment had issued— 

A directive to all commanding officers at 
home, behind the limes and at battle fronts, 
stating that there shall no longer be any 
distinction between Communists and Ameri- 
cans in the United States Army. The direc- 
tive was issued under date of December 30, 
1944. * * * It was signed at the direction 
of the Secretary of War by Brigadier General 
Duniop, acting adjutant general of the Army. 
* * * From October 30 to the date of the 
issuance of the directive the department had 
approved 200 Communist commission ap- 
plications without rejecting one. * * * 
This directive stands in sharp contrast to the 
Hatch Act. 


The article called attention to the fact 
that Communists were thus free to enter 
highly confidential and sensitive services 
in the armed forces. 

On February 22, 1945, the Adjutant 
General, Maj. Gen. James A. Ulio, wrote 
to me explaining the procedure which 
has now borne such tragic fruit. He 
pleaded the virtual impossibility of de- 
veloping actual, legal proof of member- 
ship in the Communist Party on the part 
of persons desiring to conceal such mem- 
bership, thereby publicly acknowledging 
the utter inability of the Army Intelli- 
gence Services to protect the armed 
forces against subversion, which is their 
sacred responsibility under the laws of 
the land. Labor unions and other or- 
ganizations without the trefhendous re- 
sources at the disposal of the War De- 
partment have little trouble in locating 
Communists and their agents, in their 
midst. 

He protested that the Communist 
Parity has given members leaves of ab- 
sence to prevent the application of the 
Hatch Act. Apparently the general was 
completely hoodwinked by the party's 
policy of evasion and subterfuge. In 
1940 the party resorted to similar tactics 
of severing its connections with the Com- 
munist International in order to evade 
the provisions of the Voorhis Act. But 
its subservience to Moscow direction did 
not diminish one iota thereafter. 
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It is more than curious that the tactics 
of the Communists in the armed forces in 
various parts of the globe have followed 
the party line everywhere with perfect 
regularity and synchronization. The 
evidence points to the conclusion that 
Communists “on leave of absence” in the 
armed forces were in constant touch with 
their directive centers through their own 
channels operating under the noses of 
the Army Intelligence, in accordance 
with the principles once laid down by 
Earl Browder in his authoritative pam- 
phiet, A Talk About the Communist 
Party, as follows: 


When ycu go about your work, no matter 
what it maybe * * * you should always 
go about it with that understanding, that 
you are acting as a representative of the 
Communist Party. 


Again the Army was fooled. 

Ingenuously the directive of December 
30, 1944, made public by Adjutant Gen- 
eral Ulio, declared in defending the 
soundness of the War Department policy 
that “persons in the Army suspected of, 
but not proven to be Communists, had 
not proved to be any source of difficulty.” 
Evidently General Ulio and the War De- 
partment were not aware of the fact that 
the Communists were willing to cooper- 
ate with the American Government only 
as long as we were an ally of Russia, and 
that once the party line changed again, 
as it has officially on July 26-28, 1944, be- 
cause Russia feels that we are no longer 
at war as allies, they would use every 
vantage point to obstruct and destroy 
our democracy. We may confidently ex- 
pect that Communists now occupying 
sensitive posts to which they were admit- 
ted in accordance with the War Depart- 
ment directive of December 30, 1944, will 
cdo everything in their power to utilize 
their positions for subversive purposes. 
That is the present party line. The re- 
cent Communist-led GI demonstrations 
prove that the Department has sown the 
wind and is now reaping the whirlwind. 

Not only did the Army admit Commu- 
nists to sensitive posts, as will be later 
shown, but it lavished innumerable dec- 
orations upon them, which they are now 
exploiting to give prominence to the 
propaganda of the Communist Party. 
The following examples are illustrative: 

Staff Sgt. Joseph Clark, alias for Joseph 
Cohen, awarded a silver star by Lt. Gen. 
Wade H. Maislip, commanding general of the 
United States Seventh Army, announced as 
joining the staff of the Daily Worker as editor 
cf veterans’ affairs. He was formerly organ- 
izer of the Young Communist League in De- 
troit and editor of the Review, Young Com- 
munist Leafue publication. (Daily Worker, 
January 18, 1946, p. 8.) 

Capt. Irving Goff, formerly with the Office 
of Scrategic Services, awarded * * * is 
now director of the New York State Veterans’ 
Commission of the Communist Party. (Daily 
Worker, January 15, 1946, p. 3.) 

Staff Sgt. Robert Thompson awarded the 
Distinguished Service Cross, now vice presi- 
dent of the Communist Party. . (Worker, 
June 11, 1944, p. 3.) 


Many additional examples could be 
cited. 

The statement made by the gentleman 
from Michigan, Representative SHAFER, 
minority member of the House Military 
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Affairs Committee, on February 21, 1945, 
is almost prophetic. He asked: 

Does anyone believe that if, tomorrow, the 
line of the Soviet Union should change 
against the American Government that the 
Communists in this country would not 
change overnight as they did on several 
previous occasions? 


But the War Department would give 
no heed to this warning. 

Fourth. On February 27, 1945, Maj. 
Gen. Clayton Bissell, head of the Army 
Intelligence, told a House Committee on 
Military Affairs: 

I know of no case of any man who was 
ever a member [of the Communist Party] 
who has ever been commissioned. 


On the same day Assistant Secretary 
John J. McCioy declared before this body 
that— 

The Army has not knowingly appointed 
as Officers any individuals who seek over- 
throw of the Government, or whose disloyalty 
has been otherwise established, and it does 
not propose to do so. 


On July 19, 1945, the subcommittee of 
the House Committee on Military Affairs 
released a list of 16 commissioned and 
noncommissioned Army officers as hav- 
ing backgrounds which reflect: commu- 
nism. This list included Maj. Edward 
Newhouse, Capt. Herbert Aptheker, Capt. 
Horace Warner Truesdell, Lt. Richard 
C. Criley, Lt. Irving Fajans, Lt. Edward 
W. Finkelstein, Lt. Irving Goff, Lt. Vin- 
cent Lossowski, Lt. Jerry Trauber, Lt. 
Milton Wolff, Lt. Gerald Cook, and 
others. Prior to this on March 4, 1945, 
Earl Browder had substantiated the con- 
clusions of the subcommittee by declar- 
ing through the Daily Worker: 

Of course there are Communists holding 
commissions in the United States Army. 


Six days before Bissell said they were 
not. Evidently he had been in contact 
with his comrades despite their “leave of 
absence,” and despite the Army intelli- 
gence. I believe these officers are now 
exploiting their Army titles to further 
activities of the Communist Party at 
meetings and in the Communist press. 

These developments show that Major 
General Bissell and Assistant Secretary 
of War McCloy either did not know what 
they were talking about or they were un- 
knowingly deceiving the American peo- 
ple. The fact remains that the harm 
they have done is incalculable. 

Fifth. Every conceivable device was 
employed to defend and cover up those 
in the War Department responsible for 
the directive of December 30, 1944, whose 
impeachment Congressman RANKIN sug- 
gested to this House on February 19, 1945, 
referring to their conduct as treason or 
very close to it. In a letter addressed to 
Representative THomason, chairman of 
the House Military Affairs subcommittee, 
Secretary of War Stimson arbitrarily re- 
fused to disclose the files on individuals 
charged with having subversive rec- 
ords—Times-Herald, March 14, 1945, 
page 2. 

General Bissell stoutly insisted that— 

Each [Communist] has sworn loyalty to 
the United States, and this record indicates 
that they have kept-that oath. Instead of 
advocating the overthrow of the Government 
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by force and violence, they are engaged in 
upholding it by force and violence. 


The naive General Bissell evidently 


’was not aware of the fact that Com- 


munists take such oaths with tongue in 
cheek. Let the general dare to appear 
before this House and stand by his state. 
ment now in the light of the events of 
recent weeks. Intelligence officers are 
expected to have foresight—and intelli- 
gence. 

Maj. Gen. William J. Donovan, Direc- 
tor of the Office of Strategic Services, the 
special spy system which has been so pro- 
fusely publicized in recent months, pre- 
sented before the House subcommittee as 
his considered judgment the theory that 
“overthrow of the Government by vio- 
lence is not advocated by Communists 
today.” Army records will show that re- 
cent Communist-inspired demonstra- 
tions have resorted to force and violence 
in accord with fundamental Communist 
doctrine. Violence characterizes Com- 
munist-led strikes now raging from coast 
to coast. The Communists are openly 
agitating for a national general strike at 
the present moment. Abroad Commu- 
nists have taken over country after coun- 
try by unashamed resort to force and vio- 
lence. In the light of recent events 
throughout the world it is difficult to 
conceive how anyone, let alone a top- 
flight intelligence officer, could be guilty 
of such lack of foresight and judgment. 

When the names of David Zablodow- 
sky, Alexander Vuchinich, and other 
Communists occupying key posts in the 
Office of Strategic Services were cited, 
General Donovan said he was personally 
satisfied that they were loyal. Men like 
these, it should be remembered, have 
since been blanketed into the War and 
State Departments by Executive order 
to continue their nefarious activity. 

Sixth. Material presented before the 
subcommittee of the House Committee 
on Military Affairs on March 4, 1945, 
showed that “Soviet propaganda in sub- 
tle form is being fed to American troops 
by Communists who have secured edi- 
torial staff positions on Army news- 
papers”—Times-Herald, March 4, 1945, 
pages 1, 2. Among those engaged in 
this activity were the following individu- 
als with provable Communist records: 
Dashiell Hammett, Lyle Dowling, Wal- 
ter Bernstein, DeWitt Gilpin, and oth- 
ers. In Charge of this work was that 
worldly liberal, Maj. Gen. Frederick H. 
Osborn, who boasted that his division 
produced “1,500,000 daily sales of Stars 
and Stripes—2,600,000 weekly sales of 
Yank—the 179 radio stations in the 
armed forces radio service—a million 
men taking correspondence courses, and 
another 4,000,000 attending command 
schools.” The poison produced on this 
mass scale for our troops was charac- 
terized recently by Westbrook Pegler as 
follows: 

When this war came along, however, the 
Communists and pinks first promoted a great 
expansion of such journalism and then con- 
trived to plant themselves in the publica- 


tions, as data in Army Intelligence has posi- 
tively noted, 


Articles in these papers eulogized the 
Soviet Union and its institutions and 
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disparaged those of the United States in 
comparison. High tribute was paid to 
Communist-led unions like the National 
Maritime Union and the United Elec- 
trical, Radio and Machine Workers 
Union which are paving the way for a 
revolutionary general strike in the 
United States at this moment. 

In fact, a Communist gossip sheet, in 
its issue of August 27, 1945, described with 
considerable satisfaction some of the 74 
pamphlets prepared by the Information 
and Education Division, Army Service 
Forces, under Maj. Gen. F. H. Osborn, 
and issued to 175,000 education and in- 
formation officers of the United States 
Army to be used in every training camp 
and in every unit abroad, and all passed 
by official censors. In fact quoted the 
following notable excerpts from these 
Army fact sheets: 

No. 8: Certainly be cautious—certainly 
keep in mind the fact that ours is not a 
perfect democracy. * * * 

No. 53: Soviet: We commonly use this 
word to designate what was formerly called 
Russia. It actually means “council” in Rus- 
sian. * * * Socialist: They are “So- 
cialist” Republics because they are organized 
along the lines of a system in which the 
means for the production (such as factories, 
mines, and utilities) and distribution of 
wealth are the collective property of the 
workers. * * * He (the Russian) was 
proud and reassured because the Russian 
state owned all the productive wealth and 
he no longer felt exploited by a ruling class. 

No. 53: On its record, the Soviet policy has 
had a clear and realistic aim. * * * 
After Munich in September, 1938, pursuing 
its realistic policies, the Soviet looked to its 
own protection. Among its actions was mov- 
ing into Finland, Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, 
and into Poland. 


Seventh. The policy of the War De- 
partment drew the following well- 
merited criticism from Edward N. 
Scheiberling, national commander of the 
American Legion: 


Fifty-one percent loyalty is not enough 
when the security of our country is at stake. 
* * © The lives of our sons, the vital mili- 
tary secrets of our armed forces, must not 
be entrusted to men of divided loyalty. 
* * * The Attorney General of the United 
States has held that the purpose of the 
Communist Party is the overthrow of the 
Government of the United States. * * ® 
Every Communist, as a condition of mem- 
bership in the party, swears supreme loyalty 
to the party and to the revolution. (New 
York Times, March 2, 1945, p. 5.) 


But Earl Browder, at that time leader 
of the Communist movement, indicated 
not only his full cognizance of what was 
being cooked up but his enthusiastic ap- 
proval, as demonstrated by his state- 
ment in the Daily Worker of March 4, 
1945, from which I quote: 


The United States Army kills the Red 
bogey. * * * ‘This is, indeed, a great vic- 
tory for American democracy. It has been 
the studied policy of American Communists 
to refrain from public discussion of this issue. 
* * * We soon became convinced that the 
Army leadership was soundly democratic and 
that, from its own experience, it would move 
to modify * * * anti-Communist rules. 
* * * Our judgment has been con- 


firmed * * * and we are today happy, 


indeed, that the progress being recorded did 
hot require any organized pressure upon the 
armed forces from outside their own ranks. 


* It is time to bring Attorney General 
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Biddle and the Department of Justice into 
line with the War Department and the State 

t—as well as with the President, 
who has learned the value of rubbing elbows 
with Communists, 


I, for one, would like to know who gave 
Mr. Brow assurance of the abolition 
of anti-Communist rules. 

In recalling these facts it is not my 
purpose to enter into partisan bickering 
or recrimination. It is, rather, my inten- 
tion to bring out in their full proportion 
the disastrous mistakes which have been 
made in the past, the consequences of 
which we all face in common today, and 
to indicate what must be done if we are 
to save our Republic from destruction. 
Let every true American, regardless of 
party, take heed. I therefore propose the 
following immediate steps: 

First. Effective measures to correct the 
legitimate grievances of our armed 
forces with all possible speed. 

Second. The complete scrapping of the 
previous Army information machinery 
which has borne such evil results and its 
replacement by a sound program placed 
in the hands of loyal Americans. Our 
soldiers are loyal and true Americans. 
They are willing to serve their country 
loyally if they know exactly what is 
wanted of them. The men should be told 
the real facts in the present international 
situation and all previous fictions should 
be discarded. We should work out a clear 
foreign policy with an effective military 
program to implement it and inform the 
men in the ranks, and the country as a 
whole. 

Third. All Communists, including out- 
right members and those accepting Com- 
munist Party discipline and instruction, 
should be weeded out and placed where 
they can no longer carry out their sub- 
versive activities. Army discipline should 
be enforced. The men in the ranks 
should be informed of the nature of the 
insidious forces seeking to operate among 
them. 

Fourth. The Army intelligence services 
should be revamped to meet the present 
situation. 

Fifth. It should be recognized that the 
disruptive activities of the Communists 
in the Army and in our industries, in ac- 
cordance with the new revolutionary line 
of the Communist Party, will be supple- 
mented by Communists and their agents 
within the Government itself. Cogni- 
zance should be taken of the present pro- 
ceedings before the United States Su- 
preme Court seeking to invalidate the 
Hatch Act. The limitations of this act 
should be examined. The proper com- 
mittees of this House should take up at 
once the enactment of effective legisla- 
tion barring from Government employ- 
ment all subversive elements. 

The time to act is now. It is later than 
we think. 

; LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. Enc.Le of Cali- 
fornia, for 6 days, on account of official 
business. 


LABOR COMMITTEE 


Mr. SPARKMAN. ' Mr. Speaker, on be- 
half of the Labor Committee of the 
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House, I ask unanimous consent that 
that committee may have until midnight 
tonight to file a report on the bill (H. R. 
4437). 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Dorie). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. ROWAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp on the stee] strike and inclu:ie two 
items from a Washington newspaper. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to: accord- 
ingly (at 3 o’clock and 17 minutes p. m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, January 23, 1946, at 12 
o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


COMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION AND 
NATURALIZATION 
The Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization will meet on Wednesday, 
January 23, 1945, at 10:30 a. m., in exec- 
utive session. The Attorney General, 
Mr. Clark, will attend. 


COMMITTEE ON THE CENSusS 


The Committee on the Census will 
hold hearings on H. R. 4781 on Thurs- 
day and Friday mornings, January 24 
and 25, 1946, at 10 o’clock. 

COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 

CoMMERCE 


There will be a meeting of the Secu- 
rities Subcommittee of the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce at 
2 p. m. on Thursday, January 24, 1946, 
for resumption of hearings in study of 
operations pursuant to the Public Utility 
Holding Company Act of 1935. 

COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


Subcommittee No. 1 of the Committee 
on the Judiciary will hold a hearing on 
Wednesday, January 30, 1946, on the 
bill (H. R. 2710) to provide for the deten- 
tion, care, and treatment of persons of 
unsound mind in certain Federal reser- 
vations in Virginia and Maryland. The 
hearing will begin at 10 a. m., and will 
be held in the Judiciary Committee 
Room, 346 House Office Building. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu-, 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 

968. A iciter from the Acting Secretary, 
Department of State, transmitting a draft of 
@ proposed bill to permit the appointment 
of additional foreign-service officers in the 
classified grades; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

969. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a report reciting the facts and 
pertinent provisions of law in the cases of 
86 individuals whose deportation has been 
suspended for more than 6 months by the 
Commissioner of the Immigration and Natu- 
ralization Service under the authority vested 
in the Attorney General, together with a 
statement of the reason for such suspension; 
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to the Committee on Immigration and Natu- 
ralization. 

970. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a supple- 
mental estimate of appropriation for the 
fiscal year 1947, in the amount of $1,500,000, 
for the Panama Canal, in the form of an 
amendment to the Budget for said fiscal 
year (H. Doc. No. 417); to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar as follows: 


Mr. JARMAN: Committee on Printing. 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 43. Concur- 
rent resolution providing for the printing of 
additional copies of the hearings held before 
the Joint Congressional Committee on the 
Investigation of the Pearl Harbor Attack; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1483). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. HENDRIOKS: Committee on Appro- 
priations. H.R. 5201. A bill making appro- 
priations for the Executive Office and sun- 
dry independent executive bureaus, boards, 
commissions, and offices for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1947, and for other purposes; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1484). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN: Committee on Agricul- 
ture. 5.765. An act concerning the estab- 
lishnrent of meteorological observation sta- 
tions in the Arctic region of the Western 
Hemisphere for the purpose of improving the 
weather-forecasting service within the United 
States and on the civil international air 
transport routes from the United States; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1485). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. SPENCE: Committee on Banking and 
Currency. House Joint Resolution 301. 
Joint resolution to amend Public Law 30 of 
the Seventy-ninth Congress, and for other 
purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 1486). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. RANDOLPH: Committee on Labor. 
H. R. 4487. A bill to provide for the return 
of public employment offices to State opera- 
tion, to amend the act of Congress approved 
June 6, 1933, and for other purposes; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 1487). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 





PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. HOFFMAN: 

H.R. 5202. A bill to protect employees and 
employers engaged in interstate and foreign 
commerce; to the Committee on Labor. 

H. R. 5203. A bill to diminish the causes of 
labor disputes burdening or obstructing in- 
terstate and foreign commerce; to diminish 
unemployment; to establish a national policy 
for assuring continuing employment in a 
free competitive economy and to protect the 
right to work; to the Committee on Labor, 

By Mr. BROOKS: 

H. R. 5204. A bill to provide for a proposed 
system for retirement of members of the Re- 
serve forces of the Army of the United States; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL: 

H.R. 5205. A bill relating to the base pay 
of enlisted men of the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, and Coast Guard; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 
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By Mr. SPARKMAN: 

H.R. 5206. A bill to establish a Federal 
Commission for the Physically Handicapped, 
to define its duties, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Labor, 

By Mr. BLAND: 

H. Res. 490. Resolution providing addi- 
tional compensation for certain employees in 
the Office of the Doorkeeper; to the Commit- 
tee on Accounts. 

By Mr. GOODWIN: 

H. Res. 491. Resolution creating a select 
committee to investigate the policy of the 
War Department retarding demobilization; 
to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. RANDOLPH: 

H. Res. 492. Resolution for the considera- 
tion of H. R. 4437, a bill to provide for the re- 
turn of public employment offices to State 
operation, to amend the act of Congress ap- 
proved June 6, 1933, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Rules. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BALDWIN of New York: 

H.R. 5207. A bill for the relief of the 

Gluckin Corp.; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. BYRNE of New York: 

H.R. 5208. A bill for the relief of Michael 
J. Keaveney and Mary C. Keaveney; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. COFFEE: 

H.R. 5209. A bill for the relief of Archie A. 
Plante and Earl T. Creech; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

By Mrs. LUCE: 

H.R. 5210. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Yvonne Nguyen-Thi-Tung Rogoff; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion. 

By Mr. MCDONOUGH: 

H.R. 5211. A bill for the relief of Lorrayne 
E. Graus; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. McMILLAN of South Carolina: 

H.R. 5212. A bill for the relief of the de- 
pendents of Cecil M. Foxworth, deceased; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

H.R. 5213. A bill for the relief of G. B. 
Gardner; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. RYTER: 

H.R.5214. A bill for the relief of 

Petrizzo; to the Committee on Claims. 


John 





PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


1481. By Mr. CANNON of Missouri: Peti- 
tion of Mr. Herbert R. Wallenbrock and nu- 
merous representative citizens of St. Charles, 
Mo., relative to redeployment and demcbi- 
lization; to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. 

1482. Also, petition of Mrs. Elmer Koch and 
numerous representative citizens of St. 
Charles, Mo., relative to redeployment and 
demobilization; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

1483. By Mr. EATON: Resolution of the 
New Jersey Bar Association, protesting 
against curtailing of jurisdiction of the sev- 
eral district courts of the United States; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1484. Also, resolution of the Association of 
the Sons of Poland, approving adoption of 
House Concurrent Resolution 109; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1485. By Mr. HAVENNER: Petition of 283 
citizens of San Francisco and other parts of 
California, urging the adoption of House Con- 
current Resolution 89, which reads as fol- 
lows: 

“Resolved by the House of Representa- 
tives (the Senate concurring), That the Con- 
gress hereby express itself that anti-Semit- 
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ism and other forms of hate propaganda di. 
rected against racial or religious groups, 
which arrays creed against creed, and race 
against race, is a potent weapon in the hands 
of the enemies of this country and of its in. 
stitutions; that the spreading of this Hit. 
lerite ideology destroys the unity of this 
Nation, creates discord among our people, 
and is a threat to our future peace and se- 
curity. Whosoever conducts or participates 
in such propaganda is un-American and is 
undermining the foundations upon which our 
Nation was founded, therefore, there can be 
no place in the lives or thoughts of true 
Americans for such ideology.” 
To the Committee on the Judiciary, 
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WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 23, 1946 


(Legislative day of Friday, January 18, 
1946) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Almighty God, who sustainest man’s 
spirit by an undying hope, our faint and 
feeble petitions mock any poor at- 
tempts to voice the desperate cry of our 
lives for Thee. We acknowledge the 
supreme need that our character and 
our caliber be greatened to match the 
demands of this time for spacious 
thinking. Help us to know that all 
gracious service in life’s brief span is 
based on the gentleness which makes 
for greatness; on patience which en- 
dureth to the end; on truth which alone 
makes us free; and on toil which takes 
all, yet gives all. We pray not to be 
saved from the earthly ills to which flesh 
is heir, but we ask that above all there 
may be given us the enabling grace that 
we may never betray for expediency’s 
sake the high solemnities of duty which 
are the very breath of our integrity. In 
the name of the Redeemer who endured 
the cross, despising the shame. Amen. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were commu- 
nicated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one 
of his secretaries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the bill (S. 473) relat- 
ing to pay and allowances of officers of 
the retired list of the Regular Navy and 
Coast Guard performing active duty in 
the rank of rear admiral, with an amend- 
ment in which it requested the concur- 
rence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 

H. R. 3243. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to establish a National 


Archives of the United States Government, 
and for other purposes”; 

H. R. 3580. An act to authorize municipali- 
ties and public-utility districts in the Terri- 
tory of Alaska to issue revenue bonds for 
public-works purposes; 
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H.R.3614. An act to ratify and confirm 
Act 33 of the Session Laws of Hawaii, 1945, 
extending the time within which revenue 
ponds may be issued and delivered under 
chapter 118, Revised Laws of Hawaii, 1945; 

H.R. 3657. An act to ratify and confirm 
Act 32 of the Session Laws of Hawaii, 1545; 

H.R. 4932. An act to amend section 9 of 
the Boulder Canyon Project Act, approved 
December 21, 1928; and 

H.R.5135. An act to amend the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended. 


JOURNAL OF THURSDAY, JANUARY 
17, 1946 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the motion of Mr. OverTOoN to amend 
the Journal of the proceedings of the 
Senate of Thursday, January 17, 1946. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I move to 
lay on the table the motion of the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana (Mr. Overton] to 
amend the Journal. 

Mr, RUSSELL. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


The 


Austin Green Myers 
Bailey Guffey O’Danie) 
Bankhead Gurney Pepper 
Barkley Hart Reed 

Bilbo Hatch Robertson 
Brewster Hayden Russell 
Bridges Hickenlooper Saltonstall 
Briggs Hill Shipstead 
Buck Hoey Smith 
Bushfield Huffman Stanfill 
Butler Johnson, Colo. Stewart 
Byrd Johnston, &.C. Taft 
Capehart La Follette Taylor 
Capper McClellan Thomas, Okla. 
Chavez McFarland Thomas, Utah 
Cordon McKellar Tydings 
Donnell McMahon Wherry 
Downey Magnuson White 
Eastland Maybank Wiley 
Ferguson Mead Willis 
Pulbright Millikin Wilson 
George Morse Young 
Gossett Murdock 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Sixty- 
eight Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Ohio (Mr, Tart] 
to lay on the table the motion of the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Overton] 
to amend the Journal of Thursday, Jan- 
uary 17, 1946. 

Mr. TAFT. 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. REED (when his name was called). 
I have a general pair with the senior 
Senator from New York {Mr. WacNER). 
On this vote I understand he would vote, 
if present, as I am about to vote. I vote 
“yea,” 

Mr. RUSSELL (when his name was 
called). Inasmuch as the Senator from 
Louisiana {Mr. Overton] did not re- 
spond when his name was called on the 
vote which is being taken on the motion 
to lay on the table the motion of the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana, I announce that he 
is, unfortunately, ill, being in the hos- 
pital at this time, and for that reason 
could not be present to vote when his 
name was called. If the Senator from 
Louisiana were present, of course, he 
would vote against the motion made by 
the Senator from Ohio. 


I ask for the yeas and 
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Mr. MAGNUSON. I wish to announce 
that my colleague the junior Senator 
from Washington {Mr. MITcHEt.] is ab- 
sent on official business, and that if he 
were present he would vote “yea.” 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I desire 
to offer an amendment to the pend- 
ing bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That 
is not in order at this time. 

Mr. MEAD. I desire to announce the 
unavoidable absence because of illness 
of my colleague the senior Senator from 
New York (Mr. Wacner]. I also an- 
nounce that, if he were present, he would 
vote “yea” on this question. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Virginia (Mr. Grass] is absent 
because of illness. 

The Senator from Florida (Mr. AN- 
DREWS], the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
CaRVILLE], the Senators from Mon- 
tana [Mr. Murray and Mr. WHEELER], 
and the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’MaHOoNeEY] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
ELLENDER], the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land (Mr. Gerry], and the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. Kitcore] are de- 
tained on official business at various 
Government departments. 

The Senator from Illinois (Mr. Lucas], 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. McCar- 
RAN], and the Senator from Maryland 
[Mr. RapDcLirre] are detained on public 
business. 

The Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. 
WALSH] is detained on official business at 
the White House. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. Con- 
NALLY] is absent on official business as a 
representative of the United States at- 
tending the first session of the General 
Assembly of the United Nations, now be- 
ing held in London. 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
TUNNELL] is absent on official business, 
as a member of the Mead committee. 

I wish to announce further that if 
present and voting the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. Kincore], the Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. Lucas], the Sen- 
ator from Montana [Mr. Murray], the 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. TUNNELL], 
and the Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. WALSH] would vote “yea.” 

I also announce that if present and 
voting the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
AnvDREwsS], and the Senator from Loui- 
siana [Mr. ELLENDER] would vote “nay.” 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator from 
Michigan (Mr. VANDENBERG] is absent 
on official business as a representative of 
the United States attending the first 
session of the General Assembly of the 
United Nations now being held in Lon- 
don. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
AIKEN] and the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. Batt] are absent because of 
illness. Both of these Senators would 
vote “yea” if present. 

The Senator from California [Mr. 
EKNOWLAND] is absent on official business 
as a member of the Mead committee. 
If present he would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from [Illinois [Mr. 
Brooks], the Senator from North 
Dakota (Mr. Lancer], and the Senator 
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from New Hampshire (Mr. Tosry] are 
necessarily absent. All of these Sena- 
tors would vote “yea” if present. 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
REVERCOMB] is detained on official busi- 
ness. 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
HAWKEs] is necessarily absent. 

The result was announced—yeas 48, 
nays 20, as follows: 


YEAS—48 
Austin Guffey Reed 
Barkley Gurney Saltonstall 
Brewster Hart Shipstead 
Bridges Hayden Smith 
Briggs Hickenlooper Stanfil) 
Buck Huffman Taft 
Butler Johnson, Colo. Taylor 
Capehart La Follette Thomas, Okla. 
Capper McFarland Thomas, Utah 
Chavez McMahon Tydings 
Cordon Magnuson Wherry 
Donnell Mead White 
Downey Morse Wiley 
Ferguson Murdock Willis 
Gossett Myers Wilson 
Green Pepper Young 

NAYS—20 
Bailey George Maybank 
Bankhead Hatch Millikin 
Bilbo Hill O'Daniel 
Burhfield Hoey Robertson 
Byrd Johnston, 8.C. Russell 
Eastland McCiellan Stewart 
Fulbright McKellar 

NOT VOTING—28 

Aiken Kilgore Radcliffe 
Andrews Knowland Revercomb 
Ball Langer Tobey 
Brooks Lucas Tunnell 
Carville McCarran Vandenberg 
Connally Mitchell Wagner 
Ellender Moore Walsh 
Gerry Murray Wheeler 
Glass O’Mahoney 
Hawkes Overton 


So Mr. Tart’s motion to lay on the 
table the motion of Mr. Overton to 
amend the Journal was agreed to. 

Mr. HOEY, Mr. WHERRY, Mr. 
SMITH, and Mr. MORSE addressed the 
Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Senator from North Carolina 
Hoey] is recognized. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, before 
the Senator from North Carolina begins 
his address, will he yield to me? 

Mr. HOEY. I yield for a question. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I should like to ask 
the Senator from North Carolina if he 
will yield to me long enough for me to 
request that I be excused from attend- 
ance on sessions of the Senate for the 
remainder of the. day and tomorrow. 
Because of illness in my family I find 


The 
(Mr. 


that it is essential that I leave the 
Capitol. 
Mr. HOEY. I am glad to yield pro- 


vided I do not lose the floor. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the Sen- 
ator from Maryland that he be excused 
from attendance on sessions of the Sen- 
ate for the remainder of today and to- 
morrow? The Chair hears none, and 
leave is granted. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOEY. I yield for a question. 

Mr. BUTLER. I should like to ask the 
Senator to yield for exactly the same 
purpose as the Senator from Maryiand 
requested the Senator to yield, with the 
understanding that the Senator shall 
not lose the floor. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from North Carolina yield 
for that purpose? 

Mr. HOEY. I yield. 

Mr. BUTLER. I find it necessary to 
be absent from the Senate, leaving 
Thursday night and returning Tuesday 
next. I ask permission to be absent. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska? The Chair hears 
none, and leave is granted. 

Mr. HOEY. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk an amendment, which I desire 
to offer to the Journal. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
amendment will be stated. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

I move to amend the Journal of Thursday, 
January 17, 1946, so as to show the names 
of all Senators who did not answer to the 
first quorum call on page 35. 


Mr. HOEY. Mr. President, I wish to 
discuss some phases of this bill, described 
as a so-called Fair Employment Prac- 
tice Act—— 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, a point 
of order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. PEPPER. The motion, as I heard 
it read, referred to the correction of the 
Journal, and the Senator has announced 
that he proposes to discuss a piece of 
legislation not related to or germane to 
the motion. I make the point of order 
that the Senator is not addressing him- 
self to the motion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under 
the rules of the Senate it is not required 
that any Senator speak to the question 
before the Senate. He may speak on 
whatever subject he chooses. That is 
both the written and unwritten law. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I appeal 
from the decision of the Chair. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President-—— 

Mr. HOEY. Mr. President, I reserve 
the right to speak on that question. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, a point 
of order. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve I have the floor. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from North Carolina has the 
floor. Does he yield? 

Mr. HOEY. No. I have not yielded. 

Mr. FEPPER. Mr. President, I make 
the point of order, and I ask the further 
question, Is the point of order debatable? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. In the 
Opinion of the Chair, a Senator who has 
the floor cannot be taken from the floor 
in order to submit a question of that 
kind. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, a point 
of order. Is it not possible to make a 
point of order at any time? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, a 
Senator cannot be taken from the floor 
when he has been recognized, by a point 
of order or any other device. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Un- 
less the Senator from North Carolina 
violates some rule, another Senator 
cannot take him off the floor by making 
@ point of order of that kind. 

Mr. PEPPER. In other words, while 
one Senator has the floor, it is not pos- 
sible for any other Senator to raise a 
pont of order? 


The 


The 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Oh, 
yes; it is possible. 

Mr. PEPPER. Is not that the ques- 
tion? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair is sure that the question raised 
by the Senator would not be regarded 
as a point of order. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I do 
make the point of order—— 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I mak 
the point of order that the Senator from 
Florida is out of order in trying to take 
the Senator from North Carolina from 
the floor. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from North Carolina has the 
floor. 

Mr. PEPPER. Did the Chair rule on 
the appeal? 

Mr. HOEY. Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor did not wait until I had finished my 
statement. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from North Carolina yield 
further? 

Mr. HOEY. No; I do not yield. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from North Carolina has the 
floor. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, did the 
Chair rule on the point of order? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from North Carolina has the 
floor. 

Mr. PEPPER. Did the Chair rule on 
the point of order made? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair does not consider the question 
raised by the Senator from Florida a 
point of order. 

Mr. PEPPER. Does the Chair decline 
to allow an appeal? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair is acting under the advice of the 
Parliamentarian, as should always be 
done in such cases. The Parliamentar- 
ian informs the Chair that the Senator 
from Florida is not in order, and that a 
vote cannot be had upon the so-called 
appeal of the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. HOEY. Mr. President, I had not 
finished my preliminary statement when 
the Senator from Florida raised his point 
of order. I had stated that I wished to 
speak upon some phases of the bill. The 
Senator from Florida then interrupted. 
I had intended to add that I wish to dis- 
cuss incidentally the amendment which 
I have offered. 

Reverting to the question which I wish 
to discuss first, I desire to talk about this 
bill not from the standpoint of a south- 
erner, although I am an intense south- 
erner, but rather from the standpoint of 
an American citizen, because Iam a more 
intense American. I do not believe that 
the bill would accomplish the results for 
whicn its sponsors hope. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
what purpose does the Senator rise? 

Mr. TAFT. I rise to a point of order. 
The motion made by the Senator from 
North Carolina is a frivolous motion, a 
motion to correct the Journal. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from North Carolina yield 
for that purpose? 

Mr. HOEY. No. 


For 


I have not yielded. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator declines to yield. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, cannot a 
point of order be made at any time? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator would have to obtain the floor 
before making a point of order. A Sena- 
tor cannot be taken from the floor in that 
way. It is not fair; it is not just; and it 
is not going to be done. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, a point 
of order—— 

Mr. HOEY. Mr. President, may I pro- 
ceed? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from. North Carolina yield? 

Mr. HOEY. I decline to yield. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from North Carolina declines to 
yield. He has the floor. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the 
Presiding Officer hear rule XX, with ref- 
erence to a point of order being made at 
any time? 

The PRESIDENT protempore. At the 
proper time the Chair will hear any Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. PEPPER. Will the Chair—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. But 
the Chair will not hear a Senator when 
the Senator who has the floor declines 
to yield. The Senator from North Caro- 
lina has the floor. 

Mr. PEPPER. I invite the attention of 
the Chair to rule XX. 

Mr. HOEY. Mr. President, I should 
like to proceed with my speech, if I may 
have an opportunity. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me for a question? 

Mr. HOEY. I yield for a question. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I should like to ask 
the Senator from North Carolina, and 
through him the Chair, if all these 
points of order on the motion are not 
out of order for the reason that if the 
point of order were valid it would have 
to be made at the time the proposal 
was offered by the Senator from North 
Carolina, and not after he obtained the 
floor in his own right to address the 
Senate. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. HOEY. No; I decline to yield. 
I wish to proceed with my speech. 

Mr. PEPPER. Will the Senator yield 
for a question? 

Mr. HOEY. No; I decline to yield. 

Mr. President, I was about to say that 
I think I can say without any question 
that I have no prejudice because of race, 
color, creed, or national origin. I be- 
lieve that my whole past life justifies 
that statement. I certainly have no 
prejudice against Negroes. I have known 
them all my life. I have lived in the 
same locality with them. Thirty per- 
cent or more of the population of my 
State consists of Negroes. They have 
been my friends, and I have been their 
friend. I think I know the Negro char- 
acter. I know his strength, and I know 
his weakness. I am familiar with his 
abilities, and I also know his limitations. 
I like him. During the 4 years that I 
served as governor of my State I exerted 
to the fullest extent the powers of my 
office to see that there was no discrimina- 
tion against Negroes anywhere, at any 
time, or under any circumstances, and 
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that they had the full protection and 
penefit of the law. 

I believe that the situation in North 

Carolina is illustrative of the condition 
obtaining throughout the South. The 
general public has an idea that in the 
South Negroes are very grossly dis- 
criminated against. I should like to dis- 
cuss that phase of the matter for a little 
while, and I should like to discuss the 
treatment of Negroes in North Carolina 
as illustrative of the treatment of Ne- 
groes in the South. I think the public is 
entitled to know something about what 
happens with reference to our racial 
issue. 
a may say that in North Carolina we 
have practically no race problem. I 
have heard more about race and about 
color and about creed and about na- 
tional origin in Washington during the 
brief period I have been here than I have 
heard for 20 years in North Carolina. 
Our people largely are satisfied. They 
are making progress—both whites and 
colored and Indian. ‘They are going for- 
ward. They are developing the State. 
They believe in their State. They be- 
lieve in themselves. They believe in 
fairness and justice to everyone. 

What is the condition in North Caro- 
lina? I think the country at large mis- 
construes segregation for discrimination. 
I do not believe in race prejudice. I be- 
lieve in race pride. I do not believe in 
race amalgamation, but I believe in race 
integrity. I do not believe in social 
equality, but I believe in equality before 
the law. 

We talk about discrimination, but, like 
a great many other things, discrimina- 
tion cannot be regulated by law. Sin 
cannot be controlled by law. You can- 
not pass a law to make everybody love 
his enemy. We cannot regulate the 
whole economy of man and the thought 
of man by passing a law, 

I said there have been discrimina- 
tions all along. There always have been, 
there are now, and there always will be 
discriminations in our whole economy. 
Discriminations occur not only between 
races and between people of different 
creeds or different national origins, but 
between people of the same race and of 
the same creed and of the same national 


origin. Discrimination runs all through 
nature. There was discrimination in 
creation. Some men have five talents; 


some men have two; some men have one. 
We have discrimination in ability all 
along the line; and when we undertake 
to pass a law to eliminate and abolish 
discrimination, then we are going far 
afield, because it is a thing which can- 
- be remedied or abolished by passing 
a law. 

Coming back to North Carolina, a mo- 
ment ago I said that in our State we 
believe in segregation. We practice it, 
and it is satisfactory to both the whites, 
the colored, and the Indians in North 
Carolina. Why is it satisfactory? Be- 
cause it gives everyone a chance. It is 
not discrimination. I would always 
challenge the right of any man to dis- 
criminate against some other man be- 
cause of his color or because of his race 
or because of his creed. I do not need 
to argue that question, I think. My dis- 
tinguished colleague, the senior Senator 
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from North Carolina (Mr. Bartey], in his 
magnificent speech the other afternoon 
referred to the fact that when the ques- 
tion of intolerance as to creed was pre- 
sented squarely in the 1928 Presidential 
election, both of us—both the distin- 
guished senior Senator and myself—can- 
vassed our State advocating the election 
of a Catholic, while both of us are Prot- 
estants. I made 66 speeches in North 
Carolina in that campaign, and in every 
county of the State I upheld the right 
of any man to be elected President with- 
out regard to his religious affiliation, and 
I challenged the thought that anyone 
should be discriminated against because 
he happened to be a Catholic, and dif- 
ferent in faith from most of the people 
in North Carolina. If Alfred Smith had 
been a Jew, I would have made the same 
speeches and I would have challenged 
the same intolerance. I believe in fair- 
ness to everyone.- I have no prejudice 
against the Catholic Church. I recall its 
works of mercy, its ministries of love, its 
victories of faith, and I certainly would 
not undertake to discriminate against 
the church which has served to light 
the fires of faith in Jesus Christ during 
difficult times, cven during the Dark 
Ages, and which, even though at times 
imperfectly and falteringly, has kept the 
faith. 

I have no prejudice against Jews. 
Some of the finest citizens of North Caro- 
lina are Jews, and they are prominent 
in the material development of the State 
and in furthering its civic welfare and 
in the good leadership of the people of 
the State. Certainly we have no prej- 
udice against the race which has pre- 
served the thought of one God during 
the centuries and has given us the mighty 
prophets and seers and the lawgivers of 
the church and Nation for all time, by 
which the progress of all men and of 
their economy is and shall be deter- 
mined. So Mr. President, with reference 
to the Jews and the Catholics I have no 
prejudice. I want them to have fair- 
ness and justice, and I may say they get 
it everywhere in North Carolina. 

Then coming back to the Negroes, be- 
cause I think most of the people who are 
supporting this bill have in mind the idea 
that they are going to change the situa- 
tion in the South with reference to the 
treatment of the Negro, let me say that 
the situation in the South is not perfect; 
I would not maintain that it is. I may 
also say that in other sections of the 
country it is not found to be perfect, 
either. But in the South we have made 
great progress. We are doing in my own 
State, as typical of other Southern 
States, the thing which I think counts 
for more in the life of the Negroes of 
this Nation than anything else which is 
being done anywhere throughout the 
*North or the West, with all due respect 
‘and deference to those great sections of 
the country. What is happening in 
North Carolina? A few moments ago I 
mentioned that we have segregation. 
We do. The white people and the 
Negroes do not associate together in so- 
cial functions; they do not go to school 
together; they do not go to church to- 
gether; they do not work together, ex- 
cept in limited employments. That is 
satisfactory to both races. It does not 
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deny to any Negro in North Carolina the 
right to all the benefits of his whole life 
and character, and it gives him the pur- 
pose and the privilege and the opportu- 
nity of serving along with his own peo- 
ple, where he is happier, and where 
everyone else concerned is more content. 

Let us consider education. Do you 
know, Mr. President, that in North 
Carolina’ we treat the Negroes better 
than they are treated in Pennsylvania, 
better than they are treated in New 
York, better than they are treated in 
Ohio or in Michigan or in any of the 
other States where provision is made for 
all children to attend the same schools? 
Let me illustrate that point for a 
moment. In North Carolina we have, in 
round figures, approximately 267,000 
Negro children in the public schools. 
The State operates 9-month-term 
schools for the Negro children, which is 
exactly the same number of days and 
hours that the schools for white chil- 
dren are conducted. In every Negro 
school in North Carolina the State em- 
ploys a Negro teacher, and it pays those 
teachers the same salaries, if they have 
the same certificates and the same num- 
ber of years of experience, that are paid 
to the white teachers. The colored 
teachers receive the same salaries which 
the white teachers receive. When I was 
Governor of North Carolina there was 
considerable difference or gap between 
them. We have gradually moved along 
until we have closed up that gap en- 
tirely, and we pay the Negro teacher 
exactly the same salary that we pay the 
white teacher. So every Negro child in 
North Carolina has the privilege and the 
opportunity to be taught by a Negro 
teacher. 

In addition to that, we in North Caro- 
lina have five Negro colleges which the 
State supports. In every one of those in- 
stitutions—and they are splendid, out- 
standing institutions—every professor is 
a Negro, and the president of each of the 
colleges is a Negro, so that the Negro 
students who go to those institutions are 
taught by teachers of their own race, 
imbued with the spirit and high tradi- 
tions of that race, and there is sought to 
be inculcated in the students the thought 
of pride in their race and the advance- 
ment of Negroes in this country. 

What happens in other States? Let 
us consider New York, for instance. New 
York has a little more than half as many 
Negro children as North Carolina has. 
How many Negroes teach in the public 
schools in New York? The nearest figure 
I can obtain is 610. Six hundred and ten 
Negro teachers teach more than half as 
many Negro children as there are in 
North Carolina. What does that mean? 
It means that if New York had exacily 
the same number of Negro children in 
school which North Carolina has, on that 
basis New York would have 1,112 Negro 
teachers. How many do we have in 
North Carolina, for the same number 
of Negro children? We have 7,433 Negro 
teachers. In other words, in North Car- 
olina we employ 7,433 Negro teachers, 
but on a comparable basis New York 
would employ only 1,112. Who its dis- 
criminating against them and where? 

Let us take Ohio. Ohio does a little 
bit better than New York in respect to 
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the number of Negro teachers employed 
in proportion to the Negro population. 
Let me give the exact figures. I have 
been citing these figures from memory, 
but I went to the trouble of securing the 
exact figures. Ohio has 74,809 Negro 
children in its schools, and they have 557 
Nezro teachers. That is the largest per- 
centage of Negro teachers in proportion 
to the number of Negro pupils in school 
that any Northern or Western State has; 
it is the largest number which any State 
outside of the South has. In other words, 
in the States where Negro and white chil- 
dren go to the same schools, they let the 
Negroes go to the white schools, but the 
white teachers do the teaching. The Ne- 
gro is barred from teaching. He does 
not get a chance to teach his own people. 
Ohio does better than any of the other 
Northern or Western States, in propor- 
tion to its Negro population; yet on a 
comparable basis Ohio, with its 74,809 
Negro children and 557 teachers, would 
have, if it had as many as North Carolina, 
1,949 Negro teachers. In other words, if 
there were as many Negro students in 
Ohio as there are in North Carolina, on 
the same basis as that maintained in 
North Carolina, Ohio would have 1,949 
Negro teachers, as against North Caro- 
lina’s 7,433 Negro teachers. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. HOEY. I yield for a question. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Would it be permis- 
sible for a white person to teach in the 
Negro schools of North Carolina? 

Mr. HOEY. No, sir. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Is the white teacher 
barred from teaching in the Negro 
schools in North Carolina? 

Mr. HOEY. The white person is 
barred both from sending his children 
to the Negro schools and from teaching 
there. Similarly, we have several hun- 
dred thousand Indians in North Caro- 
lina, and in the same way we maintain 
separate schools for them and we provide 
Indian teachers. We also maintain two 
colleges for them, and we maintain In- 
dian teachers in those colleges. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Is it not a fact that 
there was a time when there were white 
teachers in the Negro schools, and by 
mutual agreement a solution was worked 
out? That was the case in South Caro- 
lina, as I remember. 

Mr. HOEY. That situation occurred 
during reconstruction times but has not 
occurred since then. 

Mr. MAYBANK. But the agreement 
was a mutual one. It was satisfactory. 

Mr. HOEY. Yes. 

Mr. President, the Negroes of my State 
do not want to have mixed schools. The 
fact thet they are segregated is no dis- 
crimination against them. In the schools 
they are given the same opportunities 
acccrded to white children. 

Let us take the State of Pennsylvania. 
Pennsylvania has an enrollment of 115,- 
699 Negro school children. It has 400 
Negro teachers. It has a little less than 
half as many Negro children as North 
Carolina. In Pennsylvania, according to 
the same proportion of Negro children to 
white children, Pennsylvani would have 
900 Nesro teachers. The State of Penn- 
sylvania allows Negro children to attend 
white schools, but it requires them to be 
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under the control of white teachers. In 
Pennsylvania the Negro is not allowed to 
rise, nor is he given an opportunity. The 
Negro is held down. He is crushed and 
not given an opportunity to advance. 
We in the South believe in giving the 
Negro an opportunity to advance. 

The figures which I have given with 
respect to Pennsylvania are not abso- 
lutely accurate, but they are the best esti- 
mates which I could obtain. The officials 
of Pennsylvania will not indicate whether 
a man is white or a Negro. They claim 
that the only way in which to get the 
information is to go to the Bureau of 
the Census. I have never seen such race 
sensitivity in my life. There should be 
no reflection in the world on a man be- 
cause he happens to belong to some par- 
ticular race. We in the South strive to 
cultivate spirit in the colored race and 
enable him and his children to have 
something to live for... 

Mr. President, let me show what segre- 
gation means. In the county in which I 
happen to live about 6,000 young men 
were called into the service under the 
Selective Draft Act. Nearly 30 percent 
of them were Negroes. Eventually the 
casualty lists were compiled and the 
officials of Cleveland County decided to 
erect a great board upon which would 
appear the name of every man who had 
been called into the service. In order 
to determine how they should be listed 
on the board, whether mixed altogether, 
or the whites and Negroes separated, it 
was decided to consult the Negro soldiers 
who are in service. A letter was written 
to each one of them asking for advice. 
As I have said, we were about to erect a 
board containing the name of every 
soldier in Cleveland County. The ques- 
tion arose as to how the names should 
be shown on the board, whether they 
should be placed on the board without 
regard to the color of each person whose 
name was shown, or whether they should 
be listed in two groups with regard to 
black and white. Every single one of the 
25 Negro soldiers to whom the letter was 
directed said, “We would prefer to have 
our names written together so that we 
can show how many of us are shoulder- 
ing a gun for our country in its defense 
and in its honor.” 

That is the spirit, Mr. President. Why 
talk about the subject of segregation? 
The Negroes prefer to attend their own 
churches and to worship together, and 
they prefer to have their children study 
together in their own school rooms. 
They want to have their own places 
where they can associate and work to- 
gether. Mr. President, you never will see 
a finer and happier group of people than 
Negroes working together, having a good 
time, singing and rejoicing as they go 
about their daily tasks. 

Negroes are not held down in North 
Carolina or anywhere else in the South. 
In North Carolina there are a number of 
Negro doctors and Negro lawyers. In 
North Carolina there is located the 
largest Negro insurance company in the 
world. The next largest Negro insur- 
ance company is located in Georgia. 
The insurance company there has a 
much greater amount of insurance in 
force than does the insurance company 
in North Carolina, but its assets are 
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not so great. Moreover, we have Negro 
banks in our State. We all work along 
together. This bill would do nothing 
more than to encourage agitation on 
the part of a few malcontents. We have 
some oi them in North Carolina, but 
very few. They would be anxious to 
stir up the idea of discrimination, ang 
talk about it. 

Let us see what the Negroes do in 
connection with farm work. In our 
State Negro farm demonstrators go 
around and work with Negro farmers. 
They do a magnificent job. If there is 
not a sufficient number of Negroes in 
the county to warrant a Negro farm 
demonstration agent, of course, the 
white agent serves the Negro farmers, 
But, on the other hand, where there is 
a sufficient number of Negro farmers a 
Negro farm demonstration agent is pro- 
vided. The demonstrator and the farm- 
ers meet on Saturday evenings, discuss 
their affairs, make plans, and the result 
is definite progress. 

The cotton-oil mills, which are scat- 
tered all over my State and elsewhere in 
the South, employ almost exclusively 
Negro help. In the cotton-oil mills the 
Negro is given almost preferential em- 
ployment. Negroes are not employed in 
the textile plants to any great extent, 
such factories employ almost entirely 
white employees. 

Let us take the tobacco factories. We 
have a factory in which practically all 
the employees are Negroes, and another 
factory in which practically all the em- 
ployees are white. So in that way we 
solve our problem in peace and in har- 
mony. The only trouble we experience 
is when some agitator from the outside 
comes into the community to stir up race 
consciousness and race prejudice. 

Mr. President, I am discussing the mat- 
ter only to show the interest that the 
people of my State are taking in the ques- 
tion of race improvement. 

While I happened to be Governor of my 
State five new buildings were construct- 
ed at one time at the North Carolina Col- 
lege for Negroes which is located at Dur- 
ham. The president of that institution, 
Dr. James E. Sheppard, is one of the 
greatest Negroes in America. He made a 
speech which was echoed and approved 
by all the thousands of Negroes who were 
present for the dedication. He said: 

I love to think of one fact. Notwithstand- 
ing all the help which has come to my race 
from people of other sections, the thing that 
warms my heart and the heart of my people 
is that here in North Carolina, my own State, 
the State will dip down into its treasury in 
order to provide money for the purpose of 
erecting buildings for this great institution 
and of giving to the Negroes of North Caro- 
lina the kind of opportunity that is being 
afforded to every white child in the State. 


Mr, President, that is the proper spirit. 
Why disturb it by bringing forth a mea- 
sure such as the one now before this 
Senate which will stir up strife, discord, 
and hate? 

Furthermore, the Negro has a fine eco- 
nomic sense. One Negro in my county 
who previously had probably not made 
more than $15 or $20 a week, a very ca- 
pable sort of man, went to a nearby 
camp and obtained a job as a mechanic 
for $90 a week. A bond drive was being 
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made. This Negro went info a bank, 
The banker said, “John, you ought to 
puy some war bonds.” The Negro re- 
plied, “No; I do not believe I want any.” 
The banker said, “Why? You are mak- 
ing good wages. How much are you re- 
ceiving?” The Negro replied, “I am 
making $90 a week.” The banker said, 
“Well, you ought to save your money.” 
“Oh, yes,” said the Negro, “I am saving 
it. I am putting it in the bank.” The 
banker said, “Why don’t you buy bonds? 
They are good.” The Negro replied, “Oh, 
yes; they are good; but any government 
that pays a man like me $90 a week will 
bust, and I don’t want to buy any of its 
ponds.” {Laughter.] 

As I have said, the Negro has a fine eco- 
nomic sense. He understands the philos- 
ophy of living, and knows what will work 
and what will not work. 

To hear some persons talk, one would 
think that in the South we were not 
giving the Negro an opportunity of any 
kind. I have been a lawyer during all 
of my productive life. I began practic- 
ing law when I was 21 years of age. I 
have from time to time represented Ne- 
groes both in civil and criminal cases. 
I have represented them many times 
when they had money and when they 
did not have money. There is not a 
member of the bar of my State, or a 
lawyer of whom I know anywhere in 
North Carolina, who would not defend 
a Negro if he needed being defended. 

I wish to say for the jurors in North 
Carolina that I have never yet seen any 
case involving a Negro in court when he 
was not treated fairly if it was apparent 
a white man was trying to impose upon 
him. I have mever seen any case in 
which someone, such as a landlord, for 
example, was trying to take advantage of 
a Negro, when the jury did not decide 
in favor of the Negro. 

During my 4 years as Governor of my 
State 89 men were sentenced to be put 
to death in the gas chamber. A great 
many of those men were Negroes. I 
commuted to life imprisonment the sen- 
tences of 54 of them. I commuted the 
sentences of Negroes who had been 
charged with having committed the most 
revolting of crimes. Upon looking into 
their cases, whenever there was any sug- 
gestion that the defendant did not have 
full mental capacity or did not have 
every possible opportunity to present be- 
fore the jury everything that was in his 
favor, I unhesitatingly commuted his 
sentence to life imprisonment. 

Senators, when race relations are mov- 
ing along in the direction of improve- 
ment for the races throughout the whole 
country, why should those relationships 
be interrupted by the kind of measure 
which has been injected into the busi- 
ness of the Senate? 

I wish to suggest that there are three 
different groups who are supporting the 
bill we are considering, and I desire to 
discuss some of them. 

First, I would say there are a large 
number of good people who sincerely de- 
plore discriminations, and who believe 
that the bill would aid in removing them. 


a is the first class who are supporting 
e bill. 
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The second class—and it includes quite 
@ number—support it on the basis of 
political expediency. 

The third class are the professional 
uplifters and downsitters, who wish to 
reguiate all business and to regulate citi- 
zens. Various other groups thrive on 
stirring up strife and fomenting discon- 
tent. Then add to these every Socialist 
in America and every Communist in 
America, and we have the crowd who are 
supporting the bill. 

Of course, those men are the ones we 
cannot hope to do much about. The last 
I have mentioned might be termed the 
“hell raisers” in this country, and they 
would not want anything that made for 
amity and peace and good order. 

Of the great first class, the people who 
are sincere, I should like to discuss with 
them the bill and some of its provisions, 
and what I think are some of its defects. 

Before I do that, I think it might not 
be amiss for me to say that the view 
which I have presented about this mat- 
ter so far as segregation is concerned is 
not my view alone, it is not the southern 
view alone, but I shall cite the views of 
Dr. Lyman Abbott, one of the great theo- 
logians of all time, who certainly was 
steeped in the traditions of Harvard and 
New England, who grew up in the at- 
mosphére of abolition, and who could not 
be said to be especially favorable to the 
South or its policies or principles. 

A lady of the North who was conduct- 
ing a private school wrote Dr. Abbott a 
letter and asked him this question: 

A Negro wants to be admitted to my 
school. Some of my students object. What 
would you advise? 


What did Dr. Lyman Abbott say to 
that? Let me read what he said in an- 
swering the letter of this lady. After tell- 
ing this New “Zngland lady that no 
Negro had the right to invite into his 
home a white guest if that guest hap- 
pened to be objectionable to the family; 
that no white man had the right to in- 
vite a Negro under similar circum- 
stances; that no Protestant should ask 
a Roman Catholic into the Protestant’s 
household if the visitor’s presence caused 
strife, and so on throughout the list, 
the Doctor said: 


The first duty of the parent is to safe- 
guard the peace ard harmony of his home; 
and he has no rignt to disturb that peace 
and destroy that harmony by an act which 
provokes into activity a prejudice which is 
dormant. 


He said again: 

This is not the way to promote the spirit 
of human brotherhood. It is not recorded 
that the Good Samaritan took the wounded 


traveler into his own home. He took him 
to an inn. 


Then Dr. Abbott continued: 


A parent has no right to sacrifice the wel- 
fare of the home for the quixotic attempt 
to provide 2 home for the homeless. Simi- 
larly, a teacher has no right to sacrifice his 
school and its pupils in a quixotic attempt 
to vanquish race prejudice or religious preju- 
dice by treating it as though it did not exist. 
To open the door of admission to one pupil 
is neither wise nor right, if it means opening 
the door of exit to the pupils who are already 
there. 

For this reason the Southern States are 
wise in providing separate schools for the 
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white and colored pupils. The atiempt to 
compel them to attend the same school 
would in most cases be a failure, and would 
end in leaving the white children to grow 
up in ignorance. And where it succeeded it 
could only end in intensifying the race preju- 
dice where it already exists and creating it 
where it does not exist. * * * The way 
to conquer prejudice is not by giving it bat- 
tle, but by giving time and opportunity for 
moral development. Mutual understanding 
is not improved by enforced companionship. 
Pacification, not exasperation, is the remedy 
for race and religious prejudice. And the 
more unreasonable the prejudice, the greater 
the need of time and patience to overcome it. 


I admonish the Senate to hear the 
words of this great departed theologian 
and leader of thought in this Nation, 
Dr. Lyman Abbott, as he speaks to us 
today as to the proper method of dealing 
with so precarious a situation as would 
be projected if this bill should become 
law. 

To show that this feeling is not con- 
fined to the South, and that the idea of 
separate schools would be better for 
other sections of our country, I read 
from a newspaper clipping from Gary, 
Ind. This relates to something which 
occurred last September. 

About 500 white students of Froebel High 
School voted at a mass mecting today to 
stay away from classes until the school 
ceased to be a biracial institution. 

A short time later, the city board of edu- 
cation instructed R. A. Nuzum, school prin- 
cipal, to take legal steps to get the pupils 
back to school. 

The white students demand transfer of 
some 800 Negro students from the school. 


In Chicago on the following day this 
occurred: 

About 200 white students of the Englewood 
High School left their classes today in what 
the school principal said he believed was a 
movement which spread from two Gary, 
Ind., high schools where white students are 
protesting increased Negro enrollment. 


Those things happened in Indiana and 
in Illinois. 

Now let us come down to a discussion 
of some of the matters involved in the 
bill. I wish to mention, incidentally, 
12 things the bill does, and I think each 
of them is worthy of consideration: 

First. It denies to any person who em- 
ploys as many as six people the right to 
select his own employees. 

Second. It prevents him from dis- 
charging an employee if he is net satis- 
factory. 

Third. It sets up a Commission of five 
in Washington to have charge of the em- 
ployers of the Nation, individuals and 
corporations. 

Fourth. It provides this Commission 
with an army of investigators to send 
over the Nation to work up charges 
against employers upon any complaints. 

Pifth. It gives these investigators the 
right to’ enter a person’s place of busi- 
ness and examine his books and papers 
without process from any court, in an 
effort to get evidence upon which to 
bring charges against him. 

Sixth. It forces a man to give evidence 
against himself depriving him of his con- 
Stitutional rights. 

Seventh, It provides for an examiner 
to hear evidence and send the record 
off to Washington where a decision can 
be rendered against him in absentia. 
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Eighth. It denies him any right of ap- 
peal from findings of fact against him. 

Ninth. It denies him a trial of his case 
by a jury or before a judge of any court. 

Tenth. The Commission can order the 
employer to hire anybody that it names 
and make him pay back wages for refus- 
ing to hire them in the first place, and it 
can assess fines and penalties against the 
employer and have him placed in jail if 
he refuses to obey the orders. 

Eleventh. It can have the employer 
brought into the United States circuit 
court, hundreds of miles from his home 
or place of business, to have its orders 
put into effect, and when he gets there, 
under this bill, the court cannot overrule 
the Commission’s findings if there is any 
evidence to support them, however flimsy 
the court may find the evidence to be. 

Twelfth. It provides a fine of $5,000 
and 1 year in prison for any person 
who hinders or interferes with the Com- 
mission or any of its agencies in any of 
its works. 

The bill comes here under a misnomer. 
It is called a fair-employment practice 
act. There is no fairness in it, and 
there is no employment in it. No pro- 
ponent of the bill can show how the bill 
or any of its provisions would tend to 
give employment to a single citizen of 
this country. There is no provision of 
the bill which would tend to establish 
good relationship between laborers, 
workers and employers. There is no 
provision in this measure anywhere 
which would enable us to solve any of the 
problems of labor or of management. 
There is nothing in the bill anywhere 
which would contribute to the weli-being 
and the good order of society. 

Mr. President, I take this broad posi- 
tion as an American citizen: I would vote 
against any bill which would require 
any man or woman of any race, color, or 
creed to work for another against his 
will. By the same tcken I am unwilling 
to place the shackles of slavery and the 
bonds of serfdom upon any man or 
woman because he or she happens to 
employ six people, and say that he shall 
hire to work for him some man whom 
he does not wish to have in his employ. 

What is there in our life that would 
justify having a commission of men such 
as is proposed to enter into the opera- 
tion and control of our own affairs? Do 
we want an extension of bureaucracy in 
this country? Do we want to pursue the 
policy of having the Government take 
charge of everybody and of everything? 
Can the American citizen not be de- 
pended upon to follow the course he has 
long pursued, of attending to his own 
business, of regulating his own affairs, 
and of doing as he pleases so long as he 
remains within the provisions of the law, 
and does not trespass or invade the rights 
of others? We should get back to Amer- 
icanism, we should get away from the 
stirring up of race strife, we should get 
away from the idea of stirring up labor 
trouble, we should nourish the idea that, 
after all, when a man establishes a busi- 
ness and tries to make a living for him- 
self and give employment to people, the 
Government should keep its hands off. 

I long for the hour when America will 
return to some of these fundamental 
ideas of government and of right, and of 
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the privilege and immunities which the 
citizen was permitted to enjoy during 
the long period when this Nation was 
making such strides along the lines of 
material development, civic growth, re- 
ligious advancement, and national 
progress. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from North Carolina yield? 

Mr. HOEY. I yield for a question. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I wish to make a very 
brief statement. I have enjoyed the re- 
marks of the Senator from North Caro- 
lina, and I wish to congratulate him and 
compliment him on the fair way in 


which he has presented his. views. with . 


reference both to the philosophy and the 
implications of the law we have in mind. 

Mr. HOEY. I thank the Senator from 
New Mexico very much. I want to say 
to him that I include him in the group 
of good people I was talking about in 
connection with this bill. I think the 
Senator’s motives are high; I think they 
are worthy; and I believe he is pursuing 
the course which he thinks would be for 
the best interests of the country. I ap- 
preciate his words. But my own view is 
deep-seated, and I speak from the ex- 
perience and observation of a lifetime; 
and I believe there is no measure which 
has been presented to this Congress 
which contains so much dynamite, and 
so much danger, and which would cause 
so much strife and chaos and disorder 
in this country, if it were adopted, as 
this measure would cause. 

Mr. President, I shall not take the time 
of the Senate to review all the provisions 
of the bill. Some persons talk now as 
if they think there are no guarantees 
against discrimination on the statute 
books, and that this bill ought to be 
passed in order to give some people a 
chance to have their rights preserved, 
and to see that they are properly as- 
serted. We already have laws prevent- 
ing discrimination. We already have 
statutes which fully cover this matter. 
If the object is merely to protect people 
in their rights, we have the law already, 
and we have more than one statute cov- 
erirg the subject. Let me reali to the 
Senate section 41 of title 8 of the United 
States Code Annotated. It contains this 
provision: 

Sec. 41. Equal rights under the law: All 
persons within the jurisdiction of the United 
States shall have the same right in every 
State and Territory to meke and enforce con- 
tracts, to sue, be parties, give evidence, and 
to the full and equal benefit of all laws and 
proceedings for the security of persons and 
property as is enjoyed by white citizens, and 
shall be subject to like punishment, pains, 
penalties, taxes, licenses, and exactions of 
every kind, and to no other. 


There is one other section which goes 
even further into the matter of prevent- 
ing discrimination. Section 43, title 8, 
United States Code Annotated, uses this 
language: 


Civil action for deprivation of rights: 
Every person who, under color of any stat- 
ute, ordinance, regulation, custom, or usage, 
of any State or Territory, subjects, or causes 
to be subjected, any citizen of the United 
States or other person within the jurisdiction 
thereof to the deprivation of any rights, priv- 
ileges, or immunities secured by the Consti- 
tution and laws, shall be liable to the party 
injured in an action at law, suit in equity, or 
other proper proceeding for redress, 
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That is now the law. If anyone is 
discriminated against, if any injustice 
is bemg done, and if as a consequence 
there is involved a violation of the law, 
here is a statute which gives the indi- 
vidual his full civil remedy. 

Then in addition to that the statute 
provides as follows: 

Whoever, under color of any law, statute, 
ordinance, regulation, or custom, wilfully 
subjects, or causes to be subjected, any in- 
habitant of any State, Territory, or District, 
to the deprivation of any rights, privileges, 
or immunities secured or protected by the 
Constitution and laws of the United States, 
or to different punishments, pains, or pen- 
alties, on account of such inhabitant being 
an alien, or by reason of his color, or race, 
than are prescribed for the punishment of 
citizens, shall be fined not more than $1,000, 
or imprisoned not more than 1 year, or both. 


These laws preserve the individual's 
civil rights. They preserve likewise his 
right not to be prosecuted unjustly for 
crimes, and all of the rights which would 
accrue to him under the criminal law. 

Another point I desire to discuss briefly 
in relation to these matters is the idea 
which seems to spread over the country 
sometimes that Congress must do some- 
thing about questions which are vitally 
problems of the South. Mr. President, 
it is rather amazing to me that people 
from other sections of the country seem 
to believe it to be their duty to introduce 
measures directed against specific things 
that occur in the South. For a great 
number of years there has been pending 
a so-called antilynching bill. It has 
been sought to pass such a bill at prac- 
tically every session of Congress, and 
that, notwithstanding the fact that every 
State of the Union has a law against 
lynching, and notwithstanding the 
further fact that the law against lynch- 
ing is better enforced than any other 
criminal statute on the books. 

This Nation contains 140,000,000 peo- 
ple. There was only one violation of the 
law against lynching in the entire United 
States last year. There were hundreds 
and thousands of murders. There were 
all sorts of other violations of the crimi- 
nal statutes, but just one violation of the 
statute against lynching in the United 
States. 

I might say for my State of North 
Carolina that there has not been a lynch- 
ing in that State for 25 years. On July 
8, 1920, occurred the last lynching in 
North Carolina. What would have been 
the necessity of passing a law to outlaw 
lynching when lynching already had been 
abolished and eliminated, and when the 
moral thought of the Southern States 
had manifested itself in the legislation of 
those States and in the complete and full 
enforcement of that legislation? 

Another movement proverbially di- 
rected against the South is the anti-poll- 
tax fight. I-chall not discuss that except 
to show the tendency of always and 
everlastingly bringing up something to 
regulate the South. The South does not 
proceed on that basis with reference to 
the remainder of the country. We from 
the South are not introducing bills in 
Congress to try to regulate the North, the 
West, or New England. We are willing 
that the people of those sections should 
settle their own problems, and that in the 
way they think best. 
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Now let me say a word with reference 
to the anti-poll-tax measure. Some per- 
sons become all “het up” about it, saying 
that the poll tax is a denial of the rights 
of people. My State is not a poll-tax 
State. We repealed more than 20 years 
ago the provisions for the payment of 
poll tax as a requirement for voting, and 
therefore the anti-poll-tax agitation does 
not apply to my State. But I want to say 
that it is an inconsequential thing, and 
involves a matter which, of course, the 
States themselves are entitled to settle 
under the law and the Constitution. 

Another thing, Mr. President, that I 
want to say in that respect is this: We 
often hear the statement made that in 
the election of Senators from the South 
there is a large constituency who are de- 
nied the right to participate in govern- 
ment. That is not true as stated. In 
addition to that it is said that it is due to 
the fact that we have the poll-tax provi- 
sion. That is not true. As a basis for 
their statement persons undertake to cite 
the small number of votes cast in the 
general election in those States. Every- 
one understands why that is. In a State 
where there is only one party naturally 
there is no opposition. Only a few people 
vote in the general election. The contro- 
versies are settled in the primaries, and 
therefore the issue is determined then, 
and naturally in the general election only 
a small vote is cast. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
JounsToN of South Carolina in the 
chair). Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from 
Georgia? 

Mr. HOEY. I yield for a question. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I wish to ask the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina if he does not 
think it would be wise to elaborate a 
little on that statement, and go further 
and explain to the Senate that the State 
which he represents so ably in the Sen- 
ate has not had any poll-tax law for a 
number of years; that the State of 
Louisiana has had no poll tax for a num- 
ber of years; that the State of Georgia 
has no poll tax at the present time. Yet 
in the general elections there is no great- 
er vote polled in the States where there 
is No poll tax than there is in the States 
where there remains some form of poll 
tax. So the size of the vote can be at- 
tributed to what the Senator from North 
Carolina has just mentioned, which is 
that the issues are settled in the pri- 
maries, and there is no issue to be set- 
tled in the general election. 

Mr. HOEY. Yes, Mr. President, that 
S true. 

In North Carolina there is a very large 
and respectable Republican Party. The 
Republican Party in North Carolina casts 
about 230,000 votes in a normal election, 
and therefore in our State we have a 
larger vote in the general election by 
Virtue of the existence there of that many 
Republican voters. But in the State of 
Georgia, in the State of Mississippi, in 
the State of South Carolina the Republi- 
can vote is negligible, and so when the 
question is settled in the primary the 
Contest is all over, and there is no rea- 
son for a great number of voters to par- 
licipate in the general election. 


(Mr. 
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Mr. President, I stated a moment ago 
that it is not the purpose of the South 
to try to regulate other sections of the 
country. We can very well say to New 
York and Pennsylvania, “You do not give 
the people in your States the right to 
participate in the nomination of candi- 
dates for governor.” In other States 
the voters cast their vote in the primaries 
and decide whom they want to vote for, 
and in the general election they vote for 
the candidate they chose in the primary. 
In the States I have mentioned there are 
no primaries and the people have no 
chance to participate in choosing the 
candidate. Meetings are held and at the 
meeting decision is made with respect to 
who is to be nominated. The average 
citizen has no right to say whom he wants 
nominated. In New York meetings are 
held the night before, at which someone 
is nominated, and the announcement is 
made the next day. In Pennsylvania the 
same situation exists. The public does 
not know anything about who is to be the 
candidate. They have not heard who he 
is to be, and the public does not have any 
say in making the selection. 

Mr. President, in that situation, in 
which State is the public given the bet- 
ter representation, the better chance to 
decide who shall be a candidate? Ina 
State where a small group gets together 
and decides who the candidate shall be, 
or in a State where the people take part 
in a primary, as is done throughout the 
South, and can vote for the candidate of 
their own choice? 

I do not object to what is done in New 
York or in Pennsylvania or in any other 
State; I think that is their business; but 
I am everlastingly tired of those who are 
continually trying to dictate to the South 
as to what the South shall do. It seems 
to me they should be sufficiently occupied 
in looking after their own affairs, in 
cleaning their own doorsteps, rather than 
looking around in our backyards to see 
if they can find something that displeases 
them there. 

I mention that, not because of the poll 
tax, but continuously, from the time 
when the force bill was undertaken to 
be passed, but was defeated by a fili- 
buster, down to the time when an at- 
tempt was made to reduce southern rep- 
resentation because the handling of af- 
fairs there did not suit some people, from 
that time to this there has been hatched 
one measure after another trying to dic- 
tate the course of conduct of affairs in 
my section of the country. As a south- 
erner, I think we are good Americans, 
I believe in everything that is embodied 
in our great Constitution. I would to 
God that we might take the Constitu- 
tion to heart in dealing with this meas- 
ure, and in all our legislation. I should 
like to see it made the mainstay to guide 
and direct us in framing legislation for 
all the people of this land. 

I should like also to remind the Senate 
that the Constitution is violated in at 
least a dozen different ways by this bill. 
In my sense of justice I cannot appreciate 
how a man who is a lawyer or who be- 
lieves in the rights of the individual 
could have obtained the consent of his 
own mind to vote for a measure that 
takes away from the individual the right 
of a trial of his case in court, and which 
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denies to him the opportunity of having 
a fair hearing upon the facts and the 
law. That seems to me to be the very 
foundation of our whole society. If we 
strike down the right of an individual, 
and if a man comes to know that he 
cannot rely upon having his case heard 
in court, then what good is the Constitu- 
tion? What good is the Bill of Rights? 
Why should we not just as well have Hit- 
ler’s gestapo come here to take charge, 
if an army of snoopers and investigators 
can go out from a Fair Employment 
Practice Commission in Washington and 
invade, wherever they will, the rights of 
the people, taking away from them their 
own secret business records, and examin- 
ing them for the purpose of obtaining 
evidence against them, and trying to 
convict them, without the order of any 
court, without any previous authority, 
but solely upon their own initiative under 
the proposed act, which would give them 
the right to enter into a man’s place of 
business and make him exhibit every- 
thing he has, to convict him if they can, 
bring charges against him if they may, 
and subject him to penalties if it is in 
their judgment to do so. That is what 
the bill provides. It is so iniquitous in 
its provisions that it is abhorrent to the 
man who believes in fairness. 

I would not subject the lowliest Negro 
in the land or the lowliest foreigner in 
the land to the iniquity and injustice of 
this bill. I do not believe that a man, 
because he employs six persons, ought 
to be accounted a criminal. I do not 
believe that any man who conducts his 
own business ought to be carried hun- 
dreds of miles away from his home to 
have his cause heard in court. I do not 
believe that any man who undertakes to 
transact his business affairs ought to 
have snipers butting into his business 
and interrupting the process of his daily 
occupation. I believe that this measure 
is the most flagrant violation of the 
rights of men under the Constitution 
that I have ever seen presented to any 
legislative body. 

Mr. President, I do not feel that I 
should trespass further on the time of 
the Senate. I wish to say, however, that 
there are some things which are funda- 
mental, and which cannot be brushed 
away. Frequently we hear men who 
pride themselves upon being great lib- 
erals. I have a great admiration for 
aman who is a liberal, if that means that 
he is tolerant, and if it means that he 
has a proper conception of his obliga- 
tions as a citizen, and has respect for 
those who differ with him. But as for 
the professional liberal—and I have seen 
many of them—I characterize him as the 
most intolerant man I know, because he 
always attributes ulterior motives to 
those who differ with him and he takes 
the position that they are actuated by 
sinister purposes if they have ideas dif- 
ferent from his. 

The other day I noticed a definition of 
a professional liberal which I think is 
very good. A professional liberal was 
defined as a man who was doing what 
he thought the Lord Almighty would do 
if the Lord had the facts as he had them. 
It seems to me that that definition in- 
cludes those who undertake to prescribe 
for everyone else, in the belief that they 
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themselves are infallible, and that any- 
one who differs with them is actuated by 
some ulterior purpose or improper mo- 
tive. 

Mr. President, in my very feeble way I 
have said about this measure what I 
think represents the thought of the av- 
erage American citizen. I believe that 
the average citizen of North Carolina, 
whether white, colored, or Indian, if he 
knew just what this bill provides, would 
feel as I feel about it. I believe that he 
would know, as I know, that it does not 
represent, and cannot represent, peace, 
amity, concord, and justice. 

A short time before the close of the 
war I read a very splendid poem by a 
great Englishman. It consists of only 
two or three stanzas. It epitomizes the 
thought of that great stricken nation 
just before the sun came up and before 
the war ended. The poet was writing 
about conditions at that time, and ex- 
pressed his sentiment in the following 
language: 

You that have faith to look with fearless eyes 
Beyond the tragedy of a world at strife, 
And trust that out of night and death shall 

rise 

The dawn of ampler life. 


Rejoice, whatever anguish rend your heart, 
That God has given you, for a priceless 
dower, 
To live in these great times and have your 
part 
In freedom’s crowning hour, 


That you may tell your sons who see the 
light 
High in the heavens, their heritage to 
take: 
“I saw the powers of darkness put to flight! 
I saw the morning break!” 
—Sir Owen Seaman, 


Mr. President, countless millions of 
Americans served in this war, and many 
of them gave their all. I covet for those 
who return the privilege of coming back 
to America and finding the sort of Amer- 
ica which they left—not one which has 
adopted the methods of our enemies; not 
one which has surrendered to a commis- 
sion the rights and liberties of our citi- 
zens. Today I plead for the mainte- 
nance of our heritage of liberty and free- 
dom, for us and for all the people of this 
land, that we may look forward to the 
dawning of that light which shall give 
a fuller, larger opportunity for all the 
men, all the women, and all the children 
of all the races, all the colors, and all the 
creeds in this land. Let us not crucify 
America upon a cross of bureaucracy. 


THE BATTLE OF RAPIDO RIVER, ITALY 


Mr. MAYBANK obtained the floor. 

Mr. O’DANIEL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. O’DANIEL. I wish to send to the 
cesk a resolution, and ask that it be ap- 
propriately referred. I ask unanimous 
consent to submit it. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I object. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. 

Mr. O’DANIEL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 
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Mr. O’DANIEL. The Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Hory] has just fin- 
ished speaking about the returning sol- 
diers who fought and saved this Nation 
by winning the war. He thinks they 
should be shown every consideration by 
the Government of this Nation. I heart- 
ily agree with him. A little remnant of 
those soldiers, the survivors of the 
Thirty-sixth Division, which suffered 
2,900 casualties in the Battle of Rapido 
River, held a convention at Brownwood, 
Tex., last Saturday, and adopted a reso- 
lution which I should like to read. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I have 
no objection to yielding for a ques- 
tion—— 

Mr. O’DANIEL. I wish to ask the 

enator a question, and this is a part of 
the question. 

The following resolution was adopted 
by the Thirty-sixth Division Association 
in session Saturday, January 19, 1946, at 
Brownwood, Tex.: 


This is the eve of the second anniversary 
of the crossing of the Rapido River, a mili- 
tary undertaking that will go down in his- 
tory as one of the colossal blunders of the 
Second World War. 

The One Hundred and Forty-first and One 
Hundred and Forty-third Infantry regi- 
mental combat teams caught the brunt of 
this holocaust. Every man connected with 
this undertaking knew it was doomed to 
failure because it was an impossible situa- 
tion. The Rapido River was the main line 
of resistance. The German elements oppos- 
ing the division had every foot of ground 
covered with fire. The high ground was all 
held by Germans, and observation was per- 
fect for them in directing the artillery fire. 
Patrols had reported that these enemy posi- 
tions were strongly held, that the area was 
heavily mined on both sides of the river and 
the German positions were wired and strongly 
fortified, and that the crossing was not 
tenable. 

Notwithstanding this information (which 
was in the possession of the Fifth Army 
commander), contrary to the repeated rec- 
ommendations of the subordinate com- 
manders, Gen. Mark W. Clark ordered the 
crossings of the Rapido at several points. 

The results of this blunder are well known. 
The crossings were made under the most 
adverse conditions and required 2 nights to 
get elemenis of the two combat teams across. 
At daylight the Germans shot the bridges 
out behind the Thirty-sixth Division troops 
and began a methodical destruction of our 
troops. The division suffered heavy casual- 
ties, amounting to 2,900 men. 

It was such a colossal failure that one of 
the regimental commanders commented as 
follows: “The river was strongly defended by 
a German force superior in numbers to our 
attacking force. The first attack was made 
at night and was not successful. On the 
night before, the British attack to the south 
had failed. The last attack by my regiment 
was made in daylight and was more decisively 
unsuccessful than the first. Losses from at- 
tacks of this sort are tremendous in man- 
power and matériel, and have a devastating, 
demoralizing effect upon those few troops 
who survive them. Officers and men lost in 
the Rapido River crossing cannot be replaced 
and the combat efficiency of a regiment is 
destroyed.” 

Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the men of the Thirty-sixth 
Division Association in convention assem- 
bled at Brownwood, Tex., petition the Con- 
gress of the United States to investigate the 
Rapido River fiasco and take the necessary 
steps to correct a military system that will 
permit an inefficient and inexperienced of- 
ficer, such as Gen. Mark W. Clark, in a high 
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command to destroy the young manhood of 
this country and to prevent future soldiers 
being sacrificed wastefully and uselessly, 


That concludes the resolution which 
was adopted by the Thirty-sixth Division 
Association. The resolution which I had 
hoped to submit at this time, but which 
I was prevented from submitting, reads 
as follows: 


Resolved, That the Senate Committee on 
Military Affairs, or any duly authorized sub- 
committee thereof, is authorized and directeq 
to conduct a full and complete investigation 
with respect to the handling of the troops 
of the Thirty-sixth Division in connection 
with the battle of Rapido River, Italy, to 
determine the cause of the heavy casualties 
suffered by such division, and whether the 
action was brought about through military 
necessity or on account of pressure from a 
foreign government or governments. The 
committee shall report to the Senate at the 
earliest practicable date the results of its 
investigation, together with such recommen- 
dations as it may deem desirable, 

For the purposes of this resolution, the 
committee, or any duly authorized subcom- 
mittee thereof, is avthorized to hold such 
hearings, to sit and act at such times and 
places during the sessions, recesses, and ad- 
journed periods of the Seventy-ninth Con- 
gress, to employ such clerical and other 
assistants, to require by subpena or other- 
wise the attendance of such witnesses and 
the production of such correspondence, 
books, papers, and documents, to administer 
such oaths, to take such testimony, and to 
make such expenditures, as it deems advis- 
able. The cost of stenographic services to 
report such hearings shall not be in excess 
of 25 cents per hundred words. The expenses 
of the committee under this resolution, which 
shall not exceed $25,000, shall be paid from 
the contingent fund of the Senate upon 
vouchers approved by the chairman of the 
committee. 


Under the existing conditions, Mr. 
President, I ask the Senator from South 
Carolina whether he does not believe 
that it is the right and duty of the Sena- 
tor from Texas at this time to use his 
best efforts in an attempt to submit the 
resolution to the Senate, as has been re- 
quested by those brave men who fought, 
and many of whose comrades died, to 
help save this Nation? 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I 
should like to see the resolution sub- 
mitted; but at this time I do not wish 
to take the responsibility of saying 
whether or not it is a good resolution. 
I do not mean to be a judge of the reso- 
lution. As the Senator knows, I am a 
member of the Committee on Military 
Affairs, and, of course, I desire to have an 
open mind on the resolution. 

Mr. O’DANIEL. I thank the Senator. 
I intend to submit the resolution as soon 
as I am permitted to. 


INCORPORATION AND REGISTRATION OF 
LABOR ORGANIZATIONS 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President-—— 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from South Carolina yield for a 
unanimous consent request? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. BYRD. I ask unanimous consent 
to introduce for appropriate reference 
a joint resolution to provide for the in- 
corporation and registration of labor 
organizations and to impose certain re- 
sponsibilities upon such organizations, 
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and for other purposes, and also to have 
it printed in the body of the Recorp, to- 
gether with a statement in explanation 
thereof. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Jounston of South Carolina in the 
chair). Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Virginia? The 
Chair hears none, 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 133) to 
provide for the incorporation and regis- 
tration of labor organizations and to 
impose certain responsibilities upon such 
organizations, and for other purposes, 
was received, read twice by its title, re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, and ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 


Joint resolution to provide for the incorpora- 
tion and registration of labor organizations 
and to impose certain responsibilities upon 
such organizations, and for other purposes 


Whereas the Congress has by law provided 
certain rights and privileges for employees 
and labor organizations; and 

Whereas such rights and privileges should 
not be permitted to be exercised in a manner 
that interferes with the free flow of interstate 
and foreign commerce or is destructive of the 
rignts and property of others; and 

Whereas each such labor organization 
shculd be held to be responsible for breach 
of its contracts and for its unlawful acts to 
the same extent as corporations and all busi- 
ness agencies and individuals: Therefore be it 

Resolved, etc., 


REGISTRATION 


Section 1. (a) Within 6 months after the 
date of enactment of this joint resolution and 
annually thereafter every labor organization 
having as members one or more employees of 
persons engaged in commerce shall register 
its identity with the Securities and Exchange 
Commission and shall state under oath the 
following information and such other infor- 
mation as the Commission may by regula- 
tions require: The name of the labor organi- 
zation; the address at which it has its prin- 
cipal cffice; the names and titles of the of- 
ficers and their annual compensation; the 
company or companies with which the labor 
organization deals, if a local organization; the 
industry or industries in which the labor or- 
ganization operates, if a national organiza- 
tion; initiation fees; annual dues charged to 
each member; assessments levied during the 
past 12 months’ period; limitations on mem- 
bership; number of paid-up members; date of 
the last election of officers; the method of 
election; the vote for and against each can- 
didate for office; and the date of the last de- 
tailed financial statement furnished all 
members and the method of publication or 
circulation of such statement. With such 
information shall be filed under oath, in ac- 
cordance with such rules and regulations as 
the Commission may prescribe, detailed and 
intelligible financial statements and a copy 
of the articles of incorporation and bylaws of 
the labor organization. 

(b) Every labor organization incorporated 
after the date of enactment of this joint reso- 
lution having as members one or more em- 
ployees of persons engaged in commerce shall, 
when incorporated and annually thereafter, 
register with the Commission and furnish 
the information required of existing labor 
organizations under the provisions of this 
section. 

INCORPORATION 


Sec. 2. Every labor organization having as 
members one or more employees of persons 
engaged in commerce shall, prior to its initial 
registration with the Securities and Exchange 
Commission as provided in this joint resolu- 
tion, take out articles of incorporation under 
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the laws of the District of Columbia, except 
that, if permitted by the laws of the State 
in which a labor organization has its prin- 
cipal place of business, such articles of in- 
corporation may be taken out under the 
laws of such State. Each such labor organi- 
zation when incorporated shall have the 
capacity to act possessed by a natural per- 
son, shall be liable for the acts of its officers, 
members, or agents, to the same extent and 
in the same manner as ordinary business 
corporations, and shall have the power— 

(a) to continue as a corporation for the 
time specified in its articles; 

(b) to have a corporate seal and the power 
to alter it; 

(c) to sue and be sued in its corporate 
name; 

(ad) to make bylaws for the government 
and regulation of its affairs; 

(e) to acquire, own, hold, sell, lease, 
pledge, mortgage, or otherwise dispose of any 
property incident to its purposes and activi- 
ties; 

(f) to conduct its affairs within or with- 
out the District of Columbia; 

(g) to exercise any power granted to ordi- 
nary business corporations consistent with 
its purposes and activities; 

(h) to exercise all powers not inconsistent 
with this joint resolution which may be nec- 
essary, convenient, or expedient for the ac- 
complishment of its lawful purposes and, to 
that end, the foregoing enumeration of pow- 
ers shall not be deemed exclusive. 


PENALTIES 


Sec. 3. (a) No labor organization having 
as members one or more employees of per- 
sons engaged in commerce and no member 
thereof shall be entitled to any rights, privi- 
leges, or benefits under the National Labor 
Relations Act unless and until such organi- 
zation complies with the provisions of this 
joint resolution. 

(b) In the event any such labor organiza- 
tion is held by the final decision of a court 
of competent jurisdiction to have breached 
its employment contract with any employer 
or to have unlawfully damaged or destroyed 
the property of any employer, such crgani- 
zation shall not be recognized as a labor or- 
ganization, or a representative of employees, 
under the National Labor Relations Act in- 
sofar as any matter relating to employees 
of such employer is concerned. 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 4. When used in this joint resolution 
the terms “persons,” “employer,” “employee,” 
“representative,” “labor organization,” and 
“commerce” shall have the same meaning as 
is given to those terms by section 2 of the 
National Labor Relations Act. In addition, 
the term “labor organization” shall include 
national and international organizations 
having as members labor organizations as 
defined in said section 2. 


The explanatory statement presented 
by Mr. Byrp, is as follows: 


STATEMENT IN EXPLANATION OF THE JOINT 
RESOLUTION (S. J. RES. 133) TO PROVIDE FOR 
INCORPORATION AND REGISTRATION OF LABOR 
ORGANIZATIONS 


There can be no hope for prosperity and 
industrial peace for America until the 
equality of rights of all citizens, corporations, 
and organizations is written into law on 
a basis of justice to all. 

I want to emphasize that many labor 
unions are faithful to their contracts and 
obligations, but some of outstanding im- 
portance have violated contractual obliga- 
tions, for which such unions should be held 
to the same accountability as would be done 
in the case of an industrial corporation. 
Strikes in basic industries which supply 
vital materials can shut down thousands of 
others. Unless contracts between labor and 
industry are observed and have the same 
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legal status as other contracts, we can only 
look forward to a long period of industrial 
strife and business chaos. 

A manufacturer who makes a contract 
with a labor union must have confidence in 
the performance of that agreement in order 
to plan his operations. Yet the union may 
breach its contract and management has no 
redress in law, although the union is free 
to resort to all legal processes as well as 
illegal pressures to enforce the same con- 
tract. 

With a debt approaching $300,000,000,000 
we can only service this debt and perform our 
essential function of government by means 
of a high national income. This will be 
most difficult under the most favorable con- 
ditions, and it is possible only by an un- 
interrupted industrial production. 

In the years gone by industrial corpora- 
tions undoubtedly abused their power. The 
result was that the Congress created the 
Securities and Exchange Commission for the 
purpose of protecting the welfare of the 
public. This act has served well and has 
eliminated most of the abuses that there- 
tofore existed in corporate management. 
Now the shoe is on the other foot. The 
labor unions have great power—virtually the 
power of life and death over the economic 
progress of America. Hand in hand with 
power goes an equivalent responsibility. 
Por years we have seen repeated instances 
of broken union contracts—of sympathy 
strikes to encourage and support strikers 
working for some other corporation, the 
sympathy strikers having no_ grievance 
against their own employer. We have seen, 
time and again, jurisdictional strikes— 
strikes arising from disputes between two 
unions when the employer is in no manner 
involved, yet must suffer the consequences 
and losses resulting from shutting down 
his plant. This lack of union responsibility 
has reached an intolerable stage. 

Iam strongly for collective bargaining, but 
bargaining must mean what it says—namely, 
that a bargain made is equally binding on 
both parties to the agreement. I believe in 
the inherent right of labor to organize. La- 
bor unions have a proper place in the eco- 
nomic life of America. Unions are here to 
stay, but, if we are to have orderly business 
conditions, labor unions as such must have 
the same Jegal responsibility to perform their 
contracts as the owners of industry. If one 
can be sued for violation of a contract, the 
other should be in the same status. When 
two parties make a contract, if that contract 
is to mean anything, there must be a mu- 
tuality of responsibility. This does not now 
exist between labor and industry. Why 
should a labor union as such be exempt 
from liability for the damages resulting from 
broken contracts when all citizens and busi- 
ness corporations can be sued when a con- 
tract is violated? We may as well try to build 
a house without a foundation as to enact 
legislation to prevent industrial and labor 
strife without first providing for mutual re- 
sponsibility. 

I realize the problem is difficult, but the 
time is overdue to make a start. What is 
done must be done with full justice to the 
members of the unions. All of their legiti- 
mate rights must be preserved. The plan 
I now propose will ask no more of unions 
than existing laws require of industrial cor- 
porations. The Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission wes established to see that neither 
the public nor the corporation stockholders 
were defrauded by industrial management. 
One of the powers of the Commission is to 
require of all corporations full reports and 
information as to their operations. 

As a first step to union responsibility, and 
this responsibility I believe to be essential 
before any real progress can be made to end 
industrial strife, I am offering legislation to 
provide: 
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_ 1. That within a reasonable time, and an- 
nually thereafter, all unions shall register 
with the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion; that each union shall annually report 
to the Commission, among other informa- 
tion: Initiation fees; annual dues charged 
to each member; assessments levied during 
the past 12-month period; limitation on 
membership; number of paid-up members; 
salaries of the officers; date of the last elec- 
tion of officers; the method of election; the 
vote for and against each candidate for office; 
reserves in the treasury; the date of the last 
detailed financial statement furnished to all 
members, and the method of publication or 
circulation of such statement. 

2. That every labor organization having as 
members one or more employees or persons 
engaged in commerce shall take out articles 
of incorporation under the laws of the District 
of Columbia, or any State authorizing such 
incorporation. 

3. That labor unions can be sued for civil 
damages, either for the breach of its em- 
ployment contract or for the unlawful dam- 
age or destruction of property, 

4. That no labor organization shall be en- 
titled to any rights, privileges, or benefits un- 
der the National Labor Relations Act unless 
and until such organization complies with 
the provisions of this law. 

Labor unions today have great financial re- 
sources. At the direction of Congress, the 
Joint Committee on Internal Revenue Taxa- 
tion has made a preliminary report stating 
that of approximately one-half of the labor 
unions reporting, those unions had an income 
for the year 1944 of $389,700,000. Included in 
the annual expenses of these unions were 
wages, salaries, and commissions of $50,000,- 
000; compensation of officers $38,000,000; 
other operating expenses $88,000,000, with a 
total expenditure for the year 1944 of $323,- 
000,000, leaving $66,000,000 to be added to the 
already very large financial reserves. 

Why shouldn’t union members know what 
salaries their officers receive? Why shouldn't 
the union members and the general public 
know how much was expended for political 
purposes? A business corporation is pro- 
hibited by law from making a political con- 
tribution. An individual making a political 
contribution over a certain amount must pay 
a gift tax and report the same to the Govern- 
ment. 

Labor unions in America have “grown up.” 
They are now “big business” in their power 
and financial assets. They must assume 
their proper responsibility for their acts af- 
fecting the economic welfare of America. 
This legislation will do no more than place 
upon unions a legal responsibility commen- 
surate with their power. As I have said, 
many have large financial resources adequate 
to pay damages for violation of contracts (I 
am informed that 12 unions have financial 
reserves of $160,762.000). At least the em- 
ployer, under this plan, will know in advance 
the financial responsibility of the union with 
which he deals. 

I will press for this legislation as strongly 
as I can. It is democratic and just. I am 
convinced its enactment will be a substantial 
deterrent to strikes. It is the first and vital 
step towards the recognition that labor 
unions have tremendous power for good or 
bad in our economic life and, as such, 
should have a responsibility under the law 
as has been imposed on other powerful 
groups. I do not offer this as a panacea to 
solve all labor difficulties, but, in the long 
range objective for industrial peace, I think 
we must put first things first and give to 
labor unions a legal status and responsibility. 

This is the foundation. Until this respon- 
sibility to organized government is estab- 
lished there can be no lasting industrial 
peace upon which our future prosperity so 
vitally depends. 
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JOURNAL OF THURSDAY, JANUARY 17, 
1946 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the motion of Mr. Hoty to amend the 
Journal of the proceedings of Thursday, 
January 17, 1946. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to discuss what I understand can 
happen when a Government board or 
bureau protected by the Federal Govern- 
ment is practically placed in charge of 
law enforcement, because, to a certain 
extent, I consider the Fair Employment 
Practice Commission bill to be along that 
line. But before doing so, Mr. President, 
I wish to state that it is my intention to 
discuss the bill upon its merits and to 
discuss the situation in South Carolina 
as I see it. 

The people of my State well know that 
I have never been and never will be 
prejudiced against any religion, creed, 
or color. Mr. President, my home is in 
Charleston, S. C., one of the oldest cities 
and one of the first-founded cities in 
these United States. There, in the 
seventeenth century, immigrants came 
from ail sections of the world. There we 
have representatives of all races, of all 
creeds, of all religions. There we have, 
Mr. President, as you so well know, the 
descendants of pioneers who came from 
every land. It has always been a privi- 
lege and a pleasure to me to have been 
able to be associated with so many per- 
sons of so many different creeds. We 
are proud to have in Charleston the first 
Jewish synagogue in America. Not long 
ago I had the pleasure of attending its 
anniversary celebration. We hold dear 
to our hearts the record of many of the 
Catholic faith there, not only in the de- 
velopment of our city and State, but in 
the efforts they have made in the Indian 
wars, the Revolutionary War, the War of 
1812, the. Mexican War, the War Be- 
tween the States, and the First and Sec- 
ond World Wars. Mr. President, no one 
born in my section of the country and 
living there all his life could be preju- 
diced. One sees too much of the good 
which exists in so many persons who in 
other lands and nations are persecuted. 

So I wish it clearly understood, Mr. 
President, that in rising to make these 
remarks I approach the question from 
that point of view. Let me say that when 
I casually, and correctly, refer to the Re- 
construction period in South Carolina— 
and my remarks relative to it will not 
be long at this time, for I shall wait 
until later in the debate to discuss it— 
that period of turmoil and strife which 
was created by carpetbaggers and 
scalawags from the North, and, Mr. 
President, by some of our own turncoats 
who went out for their own personal ag- 
grandizement—I always remember that 
it was the good Negro citizens of South 
Carolina, the ancestors of those who are 
there today, who joined with Wade 
Hampton to overthrow the scalawags, 
the carpetbaggers, and the other unde- 
sirable people of that group. 

Well does the present Presiding Officer 
know, as a former Governor of South 
Carolina—as I also have the honor of 
having been—that among the races in 
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South Carolina there is no confusion 
and there is no trouble, but great prog. 
ress has been made in every line, 
including the education of the Negro, 
and the improvement of the conditions 
affecting his health, welfare, and hous- 
ing. It was during his term as Governor 
of the State, and again during my own, 
that the salaries of Negro teachers were 
raised, the Negro schools were improved, 
the Negro college was enlarged, and every 
type of modern equipment provided to 
train skilled labor so that Negroes could 
work. Housing developments were built 
in all the cities. Their health depart- 
ment, through Federal aid, was almost 
able to wipe out typhoid fever, and was 
able to curb malarial fever and many of 
the other dreaded diseases which affect 
both blacks and whites. 

Mr. President, I may say that I think 
the greatest progress ever made in any 
State since 1932 has been made in South 
Carolina. It is among the leading States 
in rural electrification. The majority of 
our Negroes are farmers. A large num- 
ber of the rural electrification lines now 
go to the Negroes’ homes. 

So, Mr. President, from one end of our 
State to the other, progress has been 
made, and it has been made by mutual 
understanding; it has been made by 
means of an understanding which has 
continued and has been passed down 
from generation to generation, and it is 
one which is perfectly acceptable, and 
we shall continue this progress. 

Mr. President, well do most of us re- 
member, from history and from the ex- 
perience of our parents, what happened 
under the circumstances existing during 
the days of Reconstruction, when the 
carpetbaggers and the scalawags, pro- 
tected by Federal law, disrupted our civi- 
lization and economy by inciting the 
colored people and by controlling our 
Government through a minority of sel{f- 
appointed white northerners and south- 
ern white turncoats. 

Mr. EASTLAND, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr, EASTLAND. I wish to ask a ques- 
tion. Does not the Senator think that 
the CIO, through its present leadership 
and policies, is a carpetbag organization 
which has come into the South and is 
attempting to destroy southern institu- 
tions and southern civilization? 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, in 
answer to the Senator’s question I would 
say that some of the members of the CIO 
have caused trouble and confusion in my 
State. As to whether the CIO ordered 
that trouble, I cannot answer; but there 
have been members of that organization 
who have caused trouble. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I yield for @ 
question. 

Mr, EASTLAND. Of course, I know 
there are thousands of good men in the 
CIO; but does not the Senator think 
that the policies of its present leaders, 
as evidenced, for instance, by the bil! 
which the Senator is now opposing, are 
aimed at southern institutions, and that 
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the organization is a carpetbag organiza- 
tion because of the policies of its leaders? 

Mr. MAYBANK. With the statement 
the Senator from Mississippi has made I 
agree—namely, that there are certain 
troublemakers in the CIO who have 
stirred up this trouble, and who stir up 
trouble in Washington and confusion 
throughout the Nation, with the hope 
that, in turn, confusion will be stirred 
up at home, and we will suffer. I think 
the leaders of the CIO mainly are against 
the things for which the southern people 
stand. That was well evidenced at the 
Chicago convention. 

Mr. EA Does not the Sena- 
tor think that today those leaders are 
going into the South and are attempting 
to destroy its institutions? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I think that some 
persons in their organization are at- 
tempting to do that. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I yield for a 
question. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Is it not a fact that 
the present consideration of -Senate bill 
101, which under another bill number 
was formerly before this body, is holding 
up the consideration of legislation to 
bring the boys back from: Europe and 
Asia; and does nov the Senator think 
that the Senate could have considered 
legislation to promote demobilization 
during that time? Furthermore, in 
order to comply with the rules, let me 
ask whether the Senator knows that a 
club of the kind indicated by the card I 
hold in my hand has been organized? 
I refer to a card which is being mailed 
to the Members of the Senate. I hold 
one of them in my hand, and I shall 
read it: 

Bring Back Daddy Club (servicemen's wives 


organization), Mobile Chapter, 256 Clark 
Street, Prichard, Ala. 





I quote from the card: 
The family is the essence of American life. 
We want fathers discharged from the service. 


Brinc Back Dappy CLUB, MOBILE CHAPTER. 
Mrs. JAMES K. BURROUGHS. 


Mrs. James K. Burroughs is a lady in 
my State of Mississippi. 

Does not the Senate realize that by 
bringing forward the FEPC bill at this 
time its sponsors cause the boys who 
must remain in Europe and Asia to be 
further discontented, and lock the leg- 
islative wheels so that the American 
Congress cannot take action? Does not 
the Senator realize that the delay in con- 
sidering necessary legislative matters is 
being caused by those who press for 
consideration of the pending FEPC 
measure? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I appreciate the re- 
marks of the distinguished Senator from 
Mississippi. Nearly all of my time, since 
my return to Washington, has been de- 
voted to discussing the matter and work- 
ing for the defeat of the FEPC bill. It 
was my thought, in addition to consider- 
ing important demobilization plans, as 
well as many pending bills on the calen- 
dar, perhaps we should have gone fur- 
ther into the discussion of the cotton 
Situation. The Senator well recalls that 
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on the day when we discussed to some 
extent the question of cotton, I was 
forced to give up the floor because the 
discussion was taking place during the 
morning hour, and before I could ad- 
dress myself to the question of the ef- 
fect which would result on the southern 
people we were faced with the filibuster 
which is now taking place. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I agree with what 
the Senator has said with reference to 
the subject of cotton. If he will yield 
for that purpose, I expect later to ask 
the Senator a question about cotton. 

The Senator spoke of the CIO. Will 
the Senator yield in order that I may 
propound a question concerning certain 
policies of the CIO? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I have received a 
letter from the wife of a CIO member in 
Berkeley, Calif. In order to comply with 
the rule I will ask the Senator a question. 
Did he know that I had received a letter 
from the wife of a CIO member? 

Mr. MAYBANK. No; I did not know 
anything about it. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I wish to read from 
the letter. It is dated Berkeley, Calif., 
January 16, 1946, and is directed to Sen- 
ator EASTLAND of Mississippi. 


As I read the Post Inquirer as of ‘the 15th 
(last night), how right you are in assuming 
that the present wave of strikes is coming 
from Moseow. I am the wife of a CIO mem- 
ber, and I know what I am talking about. 
Also the CIO unions are striving to get con- 
trol of our Government. Not that they care 
what happens to the common laborer at all, 
for they are not interested in anything but 
the big money that they would get. Then 
the working people will do just as they say. 
To show you this is true, I want to tell you 
of a few things that are going on in the C1O 
union here in the East Bay and in San 
Francisco. 

My husband works for the Colgate-Palm- 
olive-Peet Soap Co. Has been there 10 years. 
So the things that go wrong from time to 
time would be straightened out by the busi- 
ness agent. So they got to where they would 
not come out to settle the grievance. They 
would say they did not have time. So the 
workers at the plant decided that they would 
go into the A. F. of L. union. So they got 
a@ Man out to talk it over with them. And, 
to make a long story short, the CIO had the 
company to fire 49 men and women, 


As the Senator must realize, that was 
done by discharging men from the CIO 
union, and, under the closed-shop rule, 
they were not permitted longer to work 
for the company. I continue reading: 


Some men had been there 20 and 22 years. 
So you see the members don’t dare defy the 
CIO. They did not fire all of them for going 
into the other union. And the company hed 
nothing against the people they fired. They 
told them they did not have anything against 
them, and hated to let them go. The union 
told them that they would blackball their 
goods. Also, the CIO warehouse dues was 
$2 per month, so they jumped it up to $3 
about 3 years ago, supposed to be for only a 
month or two, but it is still $3. They have 
a dance once a year at the city auditorium. 
They force the members to buy a ticket at 
50 cents each. Thousands of people don’t go 
to dances. If they don’t buy the ticket they 
refuse their dues, so are automatically out 
of a job, 
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Does not the Senator realize that the 
CIO is one of the strong backers of Sen- 
ate bill 101, ostensibly designed to pre- 
vent discrimination in employment, and 
at the same time this agency of the CIO 
is holding people in peonage, and is 
selling the rights of men to work on the 
Pacific coast? Men who refuse to buy 
dance tickets, or whose dues are in- 
creased and are not pai for some rea- 
son or other, are considered as being no 
longer members of the union and lose 
their jobs. Does not the Senator believe 
that Senate bill 101 should be amended 
so as to cover situations of the kind to 
which I refer? Men should not be de- 
prived of the right to work in this coun- 
try. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Did the Senator say 
that a charge wasmade for dance tickets, 
and that if the charge was not paid the 
man lost his job? 

Mr. EASTLAND. That is what the 
writer of the letter from which I am 
reading has stated. I continue reading 
from the letter: 

Now, they claim they have a sick couple 
that needs help. A man and wife. Every 
man is asked to donate $5 each. If they 
don’t donate within 4 months they will re- 
fuse their dues and be out of a job. Now, 
may I ask you Senators, not one but all of 
you, what does that look like? There would 
be more complaints but people are afraid to 
say anything. They would be out of a job. 


Mr. President, there would be a reign of 
terror. Today men are being held in 
bondage and peonage, as the Senator 
must realize, and are afraid to complain 
to the Congress of the United Siates. 
Here is an organization which is holding 
Americans in slavery, and it comes here 
sponsoring Senate bill 101. I continue 
reading: 

My husband was not fired yet but he knows 
that if he says anymore after the 49 was fired 
that he will get it too. There are thousands 
of members, too, to the CIO right here in the 
Bay region. You see what they want with 
that money they are stealing from the people 
is to try to get in power. They even say that 
this Government is on its way out. 


- Does the Senator realize from that 
statement what kind of an organization 
is pushing this measure? 

Mr. MAYBANK. It is my belief that if 
such legislation as that which is now be- 
fore the Senate ever passes, the Ameri- 
can Government will certainly be on its 
way out, and neither employer or em- 
ployee will have any rights left. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Does not the Sena- 
tor realize that if this bill is ever enacted 
into law the American Government will 
already have passed out? 

Mr. MAYBANK. Certainly. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I continue reading 
from the letter. 

Ycu see what has happened in other ccun- 
tries. 

Now, please, Senators, do something and 
very soon. Let's not let these crooks get our 
country. 

I am keeping all your names that is in the 
papers, and I am going to do some house to 
house canvassing to try to get your ‘deas 
over. Won't you tell this story to others? 

Won't you help to do something about it? 


I will omit a part of the letter beceuse 
it contains a personal reference to ceriain 
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Members of this body, and I do not be- 
lieve that the reference belongs in this 
discussion. 

But, brother, they would be surprised to 
know how many would like to say good-by to 
the CIO. But you see they don’t dare say 
anything. They would lose their jobs. Please 
take this serious, for it really is serious. 
Please get in touch with-—— 


Here she gives the name of a CIO mem- 
ber on the Pacific coast who would like to 
give the American Congress information 
about the intention of this organization 
to take over our Government. I will not 
read the name into the Recorp but I will 
state to the Senator from South Carolina 
that I will be glad to give the name to a 
congressional committee. 

He will give you more low-down on the CIO. 
Also he will have others write you if you 
want to do anything about it. 

I know this is not written as it should be, 
but it is enough that you can understand 
that we really are in danger. So please do 
something about it. 


The lady signed her name. I shall not 
put her name into the Recorp. The let- 
ter bears a postscript as follows: 

P. S.—Several thousand members at 50 
cents each, $1 each, and $5 each, besides the 
regular $3 each, and the other grafts they 
have, you see what it means. 


Does not the Senator believe that it is 
the very rankest hypocrisy for an organ- 
ization which is selling the right to work, 
and which, in reality, is holding Ameri- 
can citizens in peonage, to come here 
with a proposition like Senate bill 101 
and ask the American people to accept 
it? 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I 
appreciate the suggestions and state- 
ments of the Senator from Mississippi. 
It is my opinion that anyone who would 
support this FEPC legislation is making 
a dreadful mistake, and I am certain 
that time will show that if by any chance 
it ever should be passed it could not be 
enforced and that only chaos, riot, 
racial disturbance, and trouble would be 
the result. 

Mr. President, when interrupied by the 
Senator from Mississippi, I had referred 
to conditions in the South in recon- 
struction days when a carpetbag govern- 
ment was imposed on the people of that 
great section. The issue then, of course, 
was Government control. The issue 
now in S. 101 is also Government control. 
It is my purpose to discuss features of 
the bill and how, in my opinion, its en- 
forcement would be ruinous. I say its 
“enforcement” for the reason that we 
now have a pattern of what is to be ex- 
pected by the record of the FEPC during 


_the past 2 years. The bill, of course, 


Geclares that there shall be no discrimi- 
nation in employment against properly 
qualified persons by reason of their race, 
creed, color, national origin, or ancestry. 
The declaration, of course, on its face 
appears to represent a desire on the part 
of some to provide a fair and impartial 
employment service for both Govern- 
ment and private industry. 

When one considers the bill it does 
not take long to find out the real reason 
for the attempt to set up an agency of 
the Federal Government, not confirmed 
by the Senate, which will have power 


over all other agencies to socialize indus- 
try and to destroy the freedom of action 
on the part of employee and employer. 

I say without Senate confirmation for 
the reason that, while one section calls 
for Senate confirmation of the members 
of the commission, section 8 provides 
that all employees now working for the 
present Fair Employment Practice Com- 
mittee under Executive Order No. 9346 
shall be transferred to and become em- 
ployees of the new commission. Both 
Mr. Ross and Mr. Masslow testified that 
the present Committee meets about once 
in every 2 weeks and that the actual work, 
that is the investigation and the deter- 
mination of the law, is carried on by the 
employees under the 11 field offices. In 
other words, if we are to judge what is 
to happen in the future by what has 
been done in the past, the decisions and 
rules will be promulgated by employees 
now employed by the FEPC over which, 
of course, the Congress has no authority 
except through appropriations. 

Section 3, subsection 1, deals first with 
the employment of individuals. 

Section 2 deals with the discharge of 
individuals. 

Section 3 deals with cempensation of 
other terms of employment. : 

Section 4 confines the limit of employ- 
ment. 

All of these sections apply to employer. 

Subsection B goes into the employment 
practices by labor unions. 

Mr. EASTLAND. My. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from South Carolina yield 
to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I yield for a question. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The Senator spoke 
of the employment of individuals. Does 
he not know that under the present tem- 
porary FEPC, the employees of which 
under this bill will be transferred to the 
new permanent FEPC organization, if 
such an organization should be created, 
59 percent of the jobs under that organ- 
ization are held by Negroes; that 54 per- 
cent of its appropriations are spent on 
Negro employees, and that the Negro race 
constitutes but 9 percent of the Ameri- 
can population? Does the Senator know 
that those are the figures? 

Mr. MAYBANK. Yes. 

Mr. EASTLAND. And does not the 
Senator think that the FEPC itself is 
guilty of discrimination? 

Mr. CHAVEZ, Mr. President, will the 
Senator from South Carolina yield for a 
question? 

Mr. MAYBANK, Let me first answer 
the question of the Senator from Missis- 
sippi, and then I shall be glad to yield. 

The Senator from Mississippi is aware 
of the employment situation under the 
FEPC which was brought out last year 
before the Appropriations Committee, at 
which time tables were furnished show- 
ing the figures, I may say that at the 
meeting of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee I expressed concern and was rather 
disillusioned because the Fair Employ- 
ment Practice Committee did not more 
justly, I may say, apportion the positions 
under its control. 

I now yield to the Senator from New 
Mexico. 
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Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, did not 
the Senator from South Carolina state 
that in order to remedy the situation of . 
which the Senator from Mississippi 
speaks we should pass this bill and stop 
that foolishness? 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from South Carolina yield? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I shall be glad to 
yield in a moment. I cannot agree with 
my good friend, the Senator from New 
Mexico, because, if this bill should pass, 
the only way we could stop the foolish- 
ness of the PEPC would be through the 
Appropriations Committee. That we 
tried to do last year, but in the commit- 
tee my effort to reduce the appropria- 
tions was unsuccessful. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President—— 

Mr. MAYBANK. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi for a question. 

Mr. EASTLAND. In fact, the Senator 
from South Carolina had to meet the 
opposition of the Senator from New 
Mexico, did he not? 

Mr. MAYBANK. The Senator from 
New Mexico can answer that question 
for himself. As I remember, he voted 
for the appropriation, and not against 
it. That is my memory 

Mr. EASTLAND. The Senator from 
New Mexico said we would have to cor- 
rect it by passing a permanent FEPC. 
How could we correct it by passing a 
permanent FEPC, when under the bill 
the personnel of the cld organization is 
transferred to the new organization? 
Does not the Senator from South Caro- 
lina realize that the Senator from New 
Mexico is proposing to extend the dis- 
crimination which is now practiced by 
the organization? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I shall read to the 
Senator from Mississippi section 8 of the 
bill, which is as follows: 

Src. 8. Upon the appointment of the mem- 
bers of the Commission, the Committee on 
Fair Employment Practice, established by 
Executive Order No. 9346 of May 27, 1943, 
shall cease to exist. All employees of the 
said Committee shall be transferred to and 
become employees of the Commission. All 
records, papers, and property of the Com- 
mittee shall pass into the possession of the 
Commission, afd all unexpended funds and 
appropriations for the use end maintenance 
of the Committee shall be available to the 
Commission, 


In other words, the bill provides that 
all the money, all the employees, all the 
records, all the books, and everything 
else shall be transferred from the pres- 
ent committee to the new commission for 
the use of the commission, and the com- 
mission must accept them. 

Mr. EASTLAND and Mr. CHAVEZ ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from South Carolina yield; and 
if so, to whom? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I yield first to the 
Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. EASTLAND. In other words, by 
the pending bill the Senator from New 
Mexico is attempting to make permanent 
a temporary discrimination. Is not that 
true? 

Mr. MAYBANK. Under the pending 
bill, there would be permanent discrimi- 
nation in the employment of workers in 
proportion to their numbers, as the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi has brought out. 
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I now yield to the Senator from New 
Mexico. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I am most anxious to 
help the Senator from Mississippi to 
remedy that terrible condition. While 
this bill does provide for the transfer of 
the old agency to the new commission, it 
also provides that not even a Government 
agency may practice discrimination. 
Hence, if the Senator from Mississippi is 
so desirous of doing away with discrimi- 
nation in Government agencies, all he 
has to do is to vote for this bill, and then 
I shall fight with him to make sure that 
there shall be no discrimination in the 
case of Government employees. The bill 
has that in mind; in fact, it provides 
for that. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from South Carolina yield 
for a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from South Carolina yield to the 
Senetor from Mississippi? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I will tell my good 
friend from New Mexico that we are go- 
ing to undertake to stop discrimination 
by not letting this bill pass. That will 
be the greatest contribution the Ameri- 
can Congress can make to end discrimi- 
nation in Government employment. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, then the 
Senator from Mississippi is extremely in- 
consistent. I do not blame him for com- 
plaining about discrimination; but in 
one breath he says, “I do not like the 
way the present Fair Employment Prac- 
tice Committee is proceeding, because it 
is discriminating against the whites,” 
and in the next breath he says, “We are 
not going to remedy it at all because we 
will not let pass the bill which would 
remedy that situation.” 

Mr. EASTLAND. Of course we are go- 
ing to remedy the situation so far as the 
temporary agency which has been prac- 
ticing discrimination is concerned, for I 
do not think the Congress will renew it, 
and then when this bill fails of enact- 
ment the discrimination is bound to stop, 
because the FEPC as now constituted is 
the greatest agency of discrimination in 
the Government. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. The Senator from Mis- 
Sissippi should know something about 
discrimination. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Yes. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I have the floor. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Will the Senator 
from North Carolina yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. MAYBANK. Very well. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I will ask the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico if he does not real- 
ize there is less discrimination in em- 
ployment in my State than in any other 
State of the Union? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I will go further than 
that; I admit it. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The Senator said I 
knew something about discrimination. I 
do not know as much about discrimina- 
tion as the Senator from New Mexico, 
judging from the picture the distin- 
guished Senator drew of discrimination 
against the Mexicans in his State, 

Mr. CHAVEZ. That is right. 
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Mr. EASTLAND. My State is half 
white and half black, and we have no 
discrimination. 

(Manifestations of laughter in the gal- 
lery.) 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Of course. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Let 
there be order in the galleries. - 

Mr. EASTLAND. I call as the first 
witness Mr. Malcolm Ross, the chairman 
of this agency, who says that less than 
10 percent of the complaints originate in 
the South. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I am inclined to agree 
with the Senator. 

Mr. EASTLAND. But the Senator said 
I knew something about discrimination. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. When the Senator 
stated there was discrimination by this 
agency of the Federal Government I 
took it that the Senator meant that he 
knew what he was talking about. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I did mean that. 
Here is an agency which gives 59 per- 
cent of its jobs to a race which consti- 
tutes 9 percent of the American popu- 
lation; and that is not a discrimination? 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I 
might say to the Senator from Missis- 
sippi that later in the remarks I intend 
to make, I expect to read Mr. Ross’ let- 
ter into the Recorp, showing that there 
is less discrimination in the South than 
anywhere else. 

I also wish to say that I do not con- 
sider the bill we are discussing a bill to 
stop discrimination in employment. It 
goes far beyond that. It goes into pro- 
motions, it goes into dismissals, it goes 
into labor unions, it goes into every nook 
and corner of American life. So while 
there is reference to employment, that 
is not what I intend to discuss, because 
that is not the bill. The bill is supposed 
to do away with discrimination in the 
future. That is the substance of the 
bill. When I reach that point, I intend 
to quote those who are in authority. 
This is not a fair-employment practice 
bill. We believe in fair-employment 
practice. It is practiced in the South. 
It is practiced in the navy yards, it is 
practiced everywhere. Mr. Ross’ own 
testimony will show that. The bill at- 
tempts to abolish discrimination. That 
is what it is for. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Is it not a fact that 
the fight being made on the bill by the 
southern delegation in the United States 
Senate is not a fight to preserve discrim- 
ination anywhere, but is a fight to main- 
tain the most sacred rights possessed by 
the American people, including the right 
of trial by jury—— 

Mr. MAYBANK. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The right of an ac- 
cused to be faced by the witnesses against 
him, the right to be tried in a court by a 
jury of his peers, with competent evi- 
dence introduced against him? 

Mr. MAYBANK. Tomy way of think- 
ing, the Senator is correct. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from South Carolina yield? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I yield. 
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Mr. CHAVEZ. I thank the Senator 
from South Carolina for indulging me 
one brief moment. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Certainly. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I should like to ask the 
Senator from Mississippi, If we were to 
agree to an amendment which would let 
this bill pass, and which would provide 
for trial by jury, would the Senator from 
Mississippi be for it? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I will answer that 
question by saying that denial of trial 
by jury is not all that is wrong with 
this bill. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Then that is not the 
reason why the Senator is against it. 

Mr.EASTLAND. The Senator did not 
let me conclude. An accused person can 
be tried by a jury, but under the bill he 
can still be convicted on hearsay testi- 
mony; he still does not have to be faced 
by his accusers. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. In the great right of 
trial by jury I believe. 

Mr. EASTLAND. If the Senator be- 
lieves in the right of trial by jury, why 
did he not put it in his bill? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Suppose it was an 
oversight; suppose it was neglect? 

Mr. EASTLAND. It could not have 
been oversight; it could not have been 
neglect. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Suppose I put it in; 
would the Senator vote for the bill? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I would not vote for 
this bill under any conditions, because it 
is a communistic attempt to destroy this 
country. (Manifestations of laughter in 
the galleries.] 

I know the Senator from New Mexico 
is acting in entire good faith; I know 
he is not a Communist; I know he is a 
great American. 

Mr. RUSSELL. A point of order, Mr. 
President. Under the rules of the Sen- 
ate, the occupants of the galleries are 
guests of the Senate, and should main- 
tain order. I make the point of order 
that that rule is not being observed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair reminds the occupants of the gal- 
leries that there must be order. Any 
one in the galleries making any demon- 
stration will be removed. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, since 
these interruptions have suggested one 
or two important matters about employ- 
ment, I wish to digress from the particu- 
lar subject I was discussing and read at 
this time to the Senate a statement by 
Mr. Ross, who is the Chairman of the 
present FEFC under the Executive order, 
and who appeared at a hearing on the 
appropriation bill for the national war 
agencies in 1945. I want all Senators to 
remember that Mr. Ross has been, was 
then, is now, the chief supporter of the 
proposed legislation, but in justice to 
Senators from the South and in justice 
to the people of the South who have tried 
to be fair, and have been fair, I wish to 
read Mr. Ross’ testimony. There might 
still be a few discrepancies here and 
there, but our record is so far above that 
of other sections of the country that I 
intend to read this statement, so that it 
may be shown that there is no basis for 
pointing the finger of scorn at southern 
Democrats. 
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The senior Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. McCKELiLar] was presiding, and Mr. 
Ross made the following statement: 

The experience of my Committee indicates 
a heavy concentration of discrimination in 
the great war-production centers of the 
Northeast, Middle West, and the west coast. 
Nearly 90 percent of the 2,286 cases closed by 
the Committee during the past 10 months of 
this fiscal year originated in those areas, 


I pause in the reading to suggest that 
if the Members of the Senate from the 
areas mentioned are interested in the 
FEPC, they should have the legislatures 
of their States pass proper laws, or the 
cities to adopt proper ordinances, to pro- 
hibit such discrimination. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from South Carolina yield? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I yield. 

Mr.CHAVEZ. Iagree with everything 
the Senator from South Carolina has 
said, and if he will turn to page 3 of 
the committee report, he will find the 
following language—— 

Mr. MAYBANK. I thank the Senator 
from New Mexico; I know he has visited 
my State, he has been in my home city, 
and I know he has always felt that we 
are not discriminating there, as those 
in other sections have been. AmI wrong 
in that? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. No; the Senator is cor- 
rect. If he will bear with me the lan- 
guage of the report on page 13 is as 
follows: 

Contrary to the general impression, unfair 
discrimination in employment is not the 
exclusive problem of certain sections of the 
country. The experience of governmental 
agencies—— 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I 
should like to say that I never charged 
the Senator from New Mexico with such 
a thought as that we discriminate, be- 
cause I know he is too big a man and too 
broadminded to point the finger of scorn 
at southern Democrats and say we are 
discriminating. I know he does not feel 
that way. . 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I want to show the 
Senator what the committee said about 
it. I read: 

The experience of governmental agencies 
charged with the responsibility of facili- 
tating all-out war production has demon- 
strated that there is scarcely any important 
industrial area of the United States where 
there is not some form of discrimination suf- 
ficient to prevent the full utilization of man- 
power and the free flow of goods important 
to the national economy. The President’s 
Committee on Fair Employment Practice has 
found that only one-fourth of the cases re- 
ferred to it concerning discrimination against 
Negroes originate in the 17 States of the 
South. 


That is only one-fourth of the en- 
tire number. : 

Mr. MAYBANK. I thank the Senator 
from New Mexico. I shall continue to 
read from the testimony of Mr. Ross. 
I want it understood that I do not know 
the correctness of the statement, though 
I believe it to be correct. I know that 
Mr. Ross was a witness before the com- 
mittee for several days, and if these 
conditions exist, then it is the duty of 
the States and the cities in which they 
exist to do something about them, but 
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it is not the duty of the Congress of the 
United States to deal with them. Why 
trouble us in South Carolina if some- 
thing is wrong in Pittsburgh? 

I continue to read: 

The deep South, which I will discuss later, 
originated 10 percent of the cases. There 
are obvious reasons why minority group em- 
ployment encounters difficulties in great 
war-production centers such as Pittsburgh, 
Detroit, Chicago, and Philadelphia. They 
spring very largely from the discomforts and 
tensions inevitably created by long working 
days, crowded boarding houses, crowded 
busses, and lack of recreation. Tempers are 
short, and any latent prejudice against 
Mexicans, Jews, Negroes, or workers of ob- 
vious foreign origin can quickly find ex- 
pression in attempts to deny these groups 
the right to work or be placed in skilled 
higher-paid jobs. ; 

These tensions exist as a byproduct of our 
necessity to work miracles of speed and 
volume in war production, 


I pause in my reading to say that the 
FEPC emphatically states that the con- 
dition was due to the speed in connection 
with war production. The war is now 
over. There was no Fair Employment 
Practice Committee bill debated on the 
Senate floor during the war. The Ap- 
propriations Committee provided certain 
funds to the Executive to be used during 
the war, but the war is now over. The 
conditions which Mr. Ross referred to 
were war conditions. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Does the Senator 
know that southern railroads employ 
more Negroes in proportion to the num- 
ber of their employees than railroads in 
any other section of the United States? 

Mr. MAYBANK. Of course, that is 
true. The Senator’s statement is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. EASTLAND. And in the face of 
that situation this man Ross attempted 
to charge the Southern Railroad System 
and other railroads with discrimination. 

Mr. MAYBANK. The Senator is cor- 
rect. The famous case in which the 
Southern Railroad was brought before 
the committee appears further on in 
these hearings. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator again yield? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Does the Senator 
know anything about Mr. Ross’ back- 
ground? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I know nothing 
about Mr. Ross’ background. I have 
heard different statements about it, but 
I have seen Mr. Ross only when he was 
before the Appropriations Committee on 
several occasions. 

Mr. EASTLAND. If this bill should 
be enacted into law and the President 
should have the chance to appoint mem- 
bers of the Commission, would the Sen- 
ator vote to confirm Mr. Ross to be a 
member of the Commission? 

Mr. MAYBANK. If the bill became a 
law I would be willing to filibuster 
against the confirmation of anyone to be 
@ member of such a commission. I 
—m not vote for anyone to be a mem- 

. 
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Mr. EASTLAND. If the Senator will 
further yield? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The Senator is 
speaking the language of pure democ- 
racy, with which I entirely concur. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. Ross continues: 

San Francisco’s Negro population has in- 
creased nearly 300 percent in the past 3 years, 


and Philadelphia a quarter of a million. 
Every one of these cities is marked on the 
WMC chart for this current month as a 
group I area, meaning the top level of acute 
ynanpower shortage. The training, employ- 
ment, and use at top skills of the Negro men 
and women in these centers is not an aca- 
demic issue. The more their labor is ac- 
cepted, the more guns and ships we shall 
have and the sooner this tragedy of war will 
be over. 

The total manpower need cannot be con- 
sidered apart from any one group, indeed, 
not even apart from any one American citi- 
zen. A man farms or makes bullets or goes 
into the Army. In any case he is vitally 
needed. The only man or woman lost to the 
war effort is he or she denied a place in it 
for reasons other than ability, loyalty, and 
willingness. Our national work pool has 
been drained to the point where we are using 
German war prisoners and importing tens 
of thousands of Mexicans, West Indian Ne- 
groes, and even a couple of thousand New- 
foundlanders. All these latter groups come 
under one or more of the classifications: 
“race, creed, color, or national origin.” Sure- 
ly it is poor national economy to invite 
minority groups to cross our borders while 
not using our own native stock. 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield there? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. EL- 
LENDER in the chair). Does the Senator 
from South Carolina yield to the Senator 
from Mississippi for a question? 

Mr. MAYBANK. Yes; I yield for a 
question. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Under the bill as it 
is written would not an alien who is in 
this country and who belongs to a minor- 
ity group be entitled to a job in prefer- 
ence to a veteran who returns from the 
war? 

Mr. MAYBANK. That is the way I 
construe the bill. I will say to the Sen- 
ator that in looking over the hearings 
held before the Appropriations Commit- 
tee I find that the FEPC had objected to 
requiring everyone to show a birth cer- 
tificate or filing a birth certificate before 
obtaining employment. I am aware of 
the fact that unfortunately in some 
places birth records are not carefully 
kept, but I think that in view of the 
large number of aliens who were found 


‘to be here at the beginning of the war, 


when registration took place, records 
would be available. Certainly so far 
as the several hundred thousand who 
still remain, who should have been sent 
away from this country a long time ago, 
in their case either a birth certificate 
should be provided or a citizenship cer- 
tificate should be shown. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further for a question? 

Mr, YBANK. Yes. 

Mr. EASTLAND. In other words, this 
bill gives a preference in employment to 
members of minority groups, does it not? 
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Mr. MAYBANK. ia my opinion it is 
designed to do so. 

Mr. EASTLAND. And it gives such 
preference over a veteran belonging to 
the Anglo-Saxon race. 

Mr. MA That would be my 
opinion of the bill, and I may say further 
that the bill goes much further than sim- 
ply dealing with employment. It deals 
also with the matter of promotion. It 
deals with the matter of discharges from 
employment. It goes into every phase of 
the employment-activities of State gov- 
ernments, the employment activities of 
political subdivisions of a State, into the 
activities of the individually privately 
employed, of labor unions, of railroad 
trainmen, and so forth, and soon. AsI 
have said, it goes further than simply 
dealing with the matter of employing in- 
dividuals. It goes into the question of 
the discharge and promotion of em- 
ployees. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield again for a question? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Does not the Sena- 
tor believe that this bill is an attempt 
to give the agency which it would set up, 
which will probably be dominated by the 
radical groups, as is the present FEPC, 
control of the employment policies of 
the States, of the counties, of the munic- 
ipalities, and of other political subdivi- 
sions? 

Mr. MAYBANK. That is the way I 
construe the section of the bill dealing 
with the subject, which I had intended 
to discuss later, in connection with the 
duty of the State not to encroach on any 
of the rights of the United States, under 
the provisions of this bill. 

Mr. EASTLAND. In fact, is it not an 
attempt to control the employment pol- 
icy of the public-school system of the 
Nation? 

Mr. MAYBANK. Iconcur that it is an 
attempt to control the employment policy 
in the public-school system, through dic- 
tating how teachers may be promoted, 
how they may be dismissed, and so forth. 

Mr. EASTLAND. And does not the 
Senator think that that is a reasonable 
construction to be placed on this bill, and 
and is not a strained construction to be 
placed on it? 

Mr. MAYBANK. The Senator from 
Mississippi is an eminent lawyer. Sec- 
tion 2 provides as follows: 

Sec. 2. The right to work and to seek work 
without discrimination because of race, creed, 
color, national origin, or ancestry is declared 
to be an immunity, of all citizens of the 
United States, which shall not be abridged 
by any State or by an instrumentality or 
creature of the United States or of any State. 


Mr. EASTLAND. Would not that in- 
a eleemosynary institutions of a 

ate? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I take it it would in- 
clude everything. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Would it not include 
the employment policies of State institu- 
tions for the deaf, State institutions for 
the blind, and hospitals for the insane, 
&S well as all other hospitals? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I take it it would in- 
clude everything. I should like to have 
the Senator comment on that point. 
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Mr. EASTLAND. It is my judgment, 
Mr. President, if I may comment with- 
out prejudicing the right of the Senator 
to the floor, that it would clearly control 
the employment policies of all business 
in the United States, both public and 
private. It would reach down to the 
municipality. It would reach into our 
public-school system. The bill would do 
more to destroy the American system of 
Government than every step that has 
been taken since the beginning of this 
country until the present day to get 
away from the principles on which it was 
founded. It would be a longer step than 
all the others combined. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I construe that sec- 
tion to permit control of employment in 
the police department and the fire de- 
partment of a municipality. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Would it include 
the highway departments of the States? 

Mr. MAYBANK. Certainly. There 
can be no question of that, because of 
Federal aid for road construction. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The Federal Gov- 
ernment contributes money for the op- 
eration of the highway departments and 
for road systems. 

Mr. President, will the Senator further 
yield? 

Mr. MAYBANKE. I yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. If what the Senator 
has described is correct; what authority 
would a State have left? 

Mr. MAYBANK. None. 

Mr. EASTLAND. What authority 
would a municipality or county have left? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I regret to say that 
the States have very little authority left 
today; but if this bill were enacted into 
law, there would be none left. 

Mr. EASTLAND. If the bill is consti- 
tutional, does not the Senator believe 
that the next step, in the interest of 
efficiency, is to abolish the counties, the 
cities, and the States, and consolidate all 
authority in Washington? 

Mr. MAYBANK. Not in Washington, 
but in the FEPC. 

Mr. EASTLAND. That is in Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. MAYBANK. It would be not only 
in Washington, but all over the country, 
because the Commission could hold 
meetings and carry on its committee 
work anywhere it chose to do so, as the 
Senator well knows, because he has read 
the bill. It is not confined to Washing- 
ton. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield for a question? 

Mr: MAYBANK. I yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Under the terms of 
the bill could an employer in South 
Carolina be cited to appear in New York 
City or on the Pacific coast to answer a 
complaint against him? 

Mr. MAYBANK. As I understand the 
bill, he could be cited to appear as far 
away as Alaska or Puerto Rico. It says 
any of the Territories. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Does the Senator 
believe that it is Anglo-Saxon Ameri- 
canism to drag a man across the coun- 
try—— 

Mr. MAYBANK. Not only is it not 
Anglo-Saxon Americanism, but it is no 
kind of Americanism. 
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Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. When he gets there 
he is confronted by an agent or examiner 
of the Commission. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Who is both judge 
and jury. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Who is the prosecu- 
tor? 

Mr. MAYBANK. The FEPC. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Who is the judge? 

Mr. MAYBANK. The FEPC. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Who is the grand 
jury? 

Mr. MAYBANK. - The FEPC. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Does the Senator 
think that that is Americanism? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I certainly do not. 

Mr. EASTLAND. It is much more akin 
to the system used in Soviet Russia to- 
day than the system of government in 
the United States. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I agree with the 
Senator that the bill has not a line of 
Americanism in it. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Does the Senator 
think that the accused would even be en- 
titled to an open hearing, after travel- 
ing from Charleston to San Francisco, or 
could the agent, if he so desired, have a 
closed hearing or a closed trial, as is the 
vogue in Russia today? I ask the ques- 
tion in all seriousness. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, let 
me answer the question by referring for 
a moment to Mr. Ross’ testimony with 
respect to action on complaints: 

We have some 15 regional offices around the 
country. We only act on complaints. Dur- 
ing the last year there were some 1,400 com- 
plaints made to us, which, on their face, we 
did not feel had any validity. We did not 
carry them through. We did not go out ag- 
gressively seeking trouble. Trouble is in the 
situation, and comes to us. 


I wish to have the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi listen very carefully to the next 
statement: 

Of those 1,400 complaints there were some 


800 employers who never knew the com- 
plaints were filed— 


In other words, 800 of the 1,400 em- 
ployers did not even know that com- 
plaints were filed against them— 
because the Committee in screening the com- 
plaints saw that there was no merit in 
them and dismissed them. That is our pur- 
pose in having the Government agency on 
hand to screen complaints and to prevent 
needless controversy. 


I may say in that connection that in 
screening the complaints and throwing 
out 800 of them they probably did a good 
thing, but I do not believe that any Gov- 
ernment agency should have the right to 
screen secretly complainis against any- 
one. If a person makes a complaint to a 
Government agency against a corpora- 
tion, or if a business firm makes a com- 
plaint against an individual under the 
terms of the bill, it seems to me that both 
parties should have knowledge of the 
facts. In other words, the Committee 
should not decide the merits of a com- 
plaint in secrecy. In my judgment, that 
is secret government, and I certainly do 
not desire to see any more secret govern- 
ment. Unfortunately, we had a taste of 
it in the South. 
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: Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 

the Senator yield to me for a comment, 
provided that it does not prejudice’ his 
right to the floor? Will the Senator from 
New Mexico agree? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I am en- 
joying the remarks of the Senator from 
South Carolina, and I think it is only fair 
that he should not be interfered with. I 
think it is only proper that we should 
allow the Senator from South Carolina 
to proceed. I object. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from South Carolina yield 
for a question? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I yield for a question. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The Senator has 
stated that the accused could be taken 
across the country for trial. 

Mr. MAYBANK. That is my interpre- 
tation of the bill. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The Senator knows, 
does he not, that that is a violation of 
right No. 1 as an American? When he 
gets to the place which has been set for 
the hearing he is confronted with an 
agency which is the grand jury, prose- 
cutor, judge, and jury. As the Senator 
knows, that is a violation of the funda- 
mental rights of an American. Does not 
the Senator know that at that hearing 
he would not be entitled to the right of 
cross-examination; he would not be en- 
titled to be confronted by the witnesses 
against him; and he would not be en- 
titled as a matter of law to an open hear- 
ing? He would be stripped of the right 
of demanding, before being convicted, 
that he be proved guilty beyond every 
reasonable doubt and to a moral cer- 
tainty, which under our system of gov- 
ernment is absolutely fundamental be- 
fore a man can be lodged in jail. He is 
denied that right. 

Does not the Senator know that he is 
further denied the benefit of the rule 
which prevails in civil suits in this coun- 
try that the plaintiff must prove his case 
by a preponderance of the evidence? 
That right is also taken away. If he is 
convicted, he does not have the right to 
go into the Federal court and obtain a 
decision on the evidence and on the facts. 
Does not the Senator know that the bill 
provides that, if there is any evidence 
against the defendant to support the 
charge, no matter whether it is hearsay, 
no matter whether it is competent or not, 
the sentence must be confirmed? The 
proponents of the bill would tie the hands 
of the Federal courts and make them 
confirm the sentence. 

I ask the Senator from South Caro- 
lina in all sincerity—and I am very sin- 
cere in this question—whether it is not 
a fact that the system proposed to be set 
up by the bill is identical with the system 
in vogue today in Russia and identical 
with the system used in Nazi Germany 
and identical with the system used in 
other totalitarian couniries, where all 
the rights of the individual have been 
swept away? 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I will 
answer that question by saying that Iam 
not as familiar as perhaps I should be 
with the situation in Russia and in Ger- 
many. I know that the system proposed 
by the bill is a totalitarian system, and 
I know that it does not conform with the 
present system in America in connection 
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with the trial of cases in the courts. It 
goes even further than the OPA inves- 
tigators went during the days when, in 
the Banking and Currency Committee, 
for several years we tried to make some 
changes in regard to giving rights to 
those whom the OPA investigators were 
investigating and prosecuting. 

It has often been said that the power 
to tax is the power to destroy. If this bill 
passes, that saying will be changed, be- 
cause then it will be said that the power 
to investigate is the power to destroy, be- 
cause the Commission’s investigators 
will be able to investigate businesses and 
people for months at a time, until their 
businesses are ruined. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I agree with the 
Senator. Will the Senator yield for an- 
other question? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I should like to have 
the Senator tell me what right, what safe- 
guard, an American citizen will have 
left, when an issue of discrimination 
arises, if this bill is enacted into law? I 
should like to have the distinguished 
Senator point to just one safeguard of 
human liberty that would be left. 

Mr. MAYBANE. I am not able to do 
so. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Does the Senator 
know of any that would be left? 

Mr. MAYBANK. Ido not. Of course, 
people could eventually go to the courts. 

Mr. EASTLAND. But they could not 
go to the courts on a question of fact. 

Mr. MAYBANK. No, they could not go 
to the courts on a question of fact. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The Senator knows 
that even the hands of the Federal courts 
would be tied, and that if there was any 
evidence whatsoever—whether hearsay, 
or no matter how poor it was, no matter 
how incompetent to be received in a court 
of justice—the hands of the courts would 
be tied. Without prejudicing the rights 
of the distinguished senior Senator from 
South Carolina, I say in all sincerity-—— 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I 
yielded for a question. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I said that, without 
prejudicing the rights of the Senator 
from South Carolina—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Carolina yielded for 
a question. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from South Carolina yield 
for a question? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I should like to ask 
the Senator a question. Does not the 
Senator think that inasmuch as the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi has proven his 
case so Well and has convinced a major- 
ity of the Senate, we over here should get 
ready to kill this bill by a vote—if the 
things the Senator from Mississippi has 
mentioned are to happen? He was very 
convincing; und if he convinced the Sen- 
ators in this body that what he has said 
is correct, this bill should not pass. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I thoroughly agree 
with the Senator from New Mexico that 
this bill should not pass. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Does not the Senator 
think that inasmuch as the Senator from 
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have a chance to kill the bill by having 
a vote on it? 
Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me for a question? 
Mr. MAYBANK. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 
Mr. EASTLAND. The statements I 
have made were made in all sincerity, 
and I should like to ask the Senator from 
South Carolina this question: If what we 
have stated is not true, does not the 
Senator from South Carolina wish to 
have the Senator from New Mexico take 
the floor in his own time and deny what 
we have stated, and does not the Senator 
from South Carolina wish to have the 
Senator from New Mexico tell of just 
one right, one safeguard of liberty which 
would be left to an American citizen 
when an issue of discrimination arose, 
if this bill were enacted into law, be- 
cause, frankly, after studying it, I cannot 
find a single safeguard or a single right 
which would be left to an American 
citizen. 
Mr. MAYBANK. I thank the Senator. 
Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from South Carolina yield for a 
question? 
Mr. MAYBANK. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Georgia for a question. 
Mr. RUSSELL. I ask the Senator 
from South Carolina if one sound reason 
why we might not be able to accede to 
the wishes of the Senator from New 
Mexico in this matter is that those who 
say they are supporting this bill cannot 
stay here and learn the truth about it? 
Here there is under discussion a bill in 
which the Senator from New Mexico 
would have us believe there is a tremen- 
dous amount of interest; he would have 
us believe that the whole Government 
will fall and be destroyed if we do not 
pass this bill, because of the great dis- 
crimination which is abroad in the land, 
and so the Senator from New Mexico 
would have us pass the bill. However, 
when we discuss the bill here, in the mid- 
dle of the afternoon, we find that the 
Senator from New Mexico, who, of course, 
is watching the bill; the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. Maysank], who is 
discussing it; the Senator from Missis- 
sippi (Mr. East.anp], the distinguished 
Senator from Pennsylvania iMr. Gur- 
FEY], the Senator from Iowa I[Mr. 
HICKENLOOPER], the Senator from -New 
Jersey [Mr. SmitH], and the Senator 
from Indiana {[Mr. Wi..i1s]—a total of 
approximately 7 or 8 Senators, I think— 
and just now the Senator from Colorado 
(Mr. JoHNSON] has entered the Chamber, 
so here we have present approximately 
8 or 10 Senators—— 
Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 
Mr. RUSSELL. I do not have the 
floor. 
Mr. SMITH. I simply wish to under- 
stand correctly what the Senator’s in- 
quiry is. 
Mr. RUSSELL. I addressed my in- 
quiry to the Senator from South Caro- 
lina, I may say to the Senator from New 
Jersey. 

Mr. SMITH. I thank the Senator. 
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Mr. RUSSELL. I ask the Senator 
from South Carolina this queStion: If 
the bill is so important and if the whole 
country is about to fall because the bill 
cannot be enacted, does he not believe 
that it is strange that so many Senators 
who are so fervent in their support of the 
bill and are so anxious to discuss it do 
not stay here for the discussion, and I 
ask the Senator further if he does not 
believe that the fact is that many Sena- 
tors who unwittingly have become com- 
mitted to this iniquitous measure have 
become so disgusted with it that they do 
not care to remain in the Chamber to 
hear it discussed? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I agree with the 
Senator that it is apparent that many 
Senators do not desire to remain in the 
Chamber to hear the bill discussed. 
After reading in the newspapers that we 
would be in session morning, noon, and 
night, I am disappointed that so many 
Senators are now absent from the Cham- 
ber. But in view of the fact that we 
remained in session yesterday until 6:15, 
was it not? 

Mr. RUSSELL. It was about that 
time. 

Mr. MAYBANK. In view of that fact, 
I assume that the absent Senators are 
now outside the Senate Chamber reading 
the proceedings of yesterday’s session, 
and I assume that a similar situation will 
exist tomorrow. 

Mr. President, I shall now read from 
page 150 of the hearings held by a sub- 
committee of the Senate Appropriations 
Committee when it was considering the 
national war agencies appropriation bill 
for 1945. The hearing from which I 
shall read was held on June 5, 1944, at 
which time the subject under considera- 
tion by the subcommittee was the Com- 
mittee on Fair Employment Practice. 
Mr. Malcolm Ross, Chairman of the 
Committee on Fair Employment Prac- 
tice, was testifying, and, among other 
things, he had this to say: 

North, East, and West, then, we find dis- 
crimination because of employer inertia to 
change in their employment practices who 
because of locally grown or imported worker 
prejudice, and because all workers fear post- 
war unemployment and would rather not 
share jobs, even now, with new or outside 
groups. °* 


Mr. President, I should like to repeat 
that testimony by Mr. Ross, 
North, east, and west— 


There is no reference to the South. 
Evidently he did not believe there was any 
inertia‘on the part of the southern peo- 
ple. According to Mr. Ross, the inertia 
was in the North, in the East, and in the 
West. That would be in keeping with 
the previous statement here, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that 90 percent of all the cases 
closed by the Committee during the pre- 
ceding 10 months of the fiscal year origi- 
nated in the Northeast, in the Middle 
West, and on the west coast. 

Mr. President, following the statement 
I have referred to, there appears this: 

In the Southwest, ranging as far north as 
Colorado and as far west as California, there 
is a specialized problem of employment dis- 
crimination against Mexican Americans, more 
than 3,000,000 of them. Despite the fact that 
three-fourths of a million are third-genera- 
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tion American citizens, their national origin 
subjects them to discriminatory wege rates 
and bars them from job preferment. 


As one of the Senators from South 
Carolina, I should like to say that I sin- 
cerely regret that such a situation exists 
in the Southwest, and I am certain it 
would never exist in the South. In the 
Te such conditions as that could not 


I read further from the testimony of 
Mr. Ross: 

I do not assert, Mr. Chairman, that dis- 
crimination is the general rule, here or with 
other minority groups. But we do have evi- 
dence that discrimination cuts deep enough 
to hamper war production and to lessen that 
Patriotic fervor which is the spiritual meat 
with which a fighting nation must nourish 
itself, If I may be permitted a personal com- 
ment, 20 years ago I worked as a mucker in a 
southwestern copper mine, and in both wage 
rates and working conditions I with other so- 
called Anglos was the beneficiary of discrim- 
ination against Mexican-American miners. 
Present evidence from the area indicates that 
the problem still exists. 


Mr. President, I must concur with the 
statement of Mr. Ross that some prob- 
lem exists in the Northeast, the North, 
and in the Southwest, but I again sug- 
gest that the problem can be cured by 
local legislation. The distinguished Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. Russetu] stated 
that many States had _ considered, 
through their respective legislatures, fair 
employment practice bills. I cannot 
understand why a drive was not made 
to enact such legislation in those States, 
and why the organizations which are 
supporting the pending bill did not use 
their influence in having similar legis- 
lation enacted in many States in which 
such legislation was defeated. I under- 
stand that some time ago legislation of 
that character was enacted in New York, 
in New Jersey, and in Utah. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The Senator re- 
ferred to the FEFC law in the Siate of 
New York. Is it not the Senator’s infor- 
mation that the enactment of that law 
has doomed Mr. Dewey’s political future 
in New York State? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I do not know any- 
thing about Mr. Dewey’s political future, 
but I have been made to understand that 
the law is not at all a popular law within 
the State of New York. I have been told 
so by many persons. I have heard repre- 
sentatives of various races so state. The 
Senator from Mississippi could not ex- 
pect a Senator from South Carolina to 
know anything about politics in the State 
of New York. 

As the Senator from North Carolina 
[Mr. Hory] stated- earlier in the day, 
there is no Republican Party of any ap- 
preciable size in the South. That is why 
the members of that party in the South 
do not cast many votes. I have never 
heard Mr. Dewey discussed in the region 
from which I come. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, the 
Senator from South Carolina and the 
Senator from Mississippi are doing their 
best to defeat the pending bill because we 
know of the effect which the New York 
law has had, and we wish to protect our 
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good friend from New Mexico from him- 
self. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I cer- 
tainly appreciate the kindness and solici- 
tude of the Senator from Mississippi, 
and I wish to thank him. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, we 
now come to a very important statement. 
We have heard, and it has been proven, 
that 90 percent of the violations to which 
reference has been made occurred in New 
England, in the North, and in a few large 
cities of the West. We have heard it 
stated that less than 10 percent of the 
complaints have come from the South. 
Here is what Mr. Ross said: 

The problem in the deep South almost ex- 
clusively concerns the Negro worker. These 
form perhaps the largest pool of southern 
manpower, 


Mr. President, that statement is cor- 
rect. 

The South is well used to Negro labor and 
there is seldom, as in northern cities of 
great Negro in- migration, any downright re- 
fusal to employ Negroes. 


Although I do not agree with the theory 
of the FEPC bill, and although I disagree 
with most everything which Mr. Ross has 
ever said before the committee, I do be- 
lieve, as a representative in this body 
of a Southern State, that he has made an 
absolutely factual statement. I will re- 
peat it: 

The South is well used to Negro labor and 
there is seldom, as in northern cities of great 
Negro in-migration, any downright refusal to 
employ Negroes. 


Mr. Ross used the word “seldom.” In 
my experience during many years in pub- 
lic life, I never heard of any refusal to 
employ Negroes, but there may now and 
then have been a refusal on the part of 
some bigoted or prejudiced individual. 

Mr. Ross continued: 

As far as war industry is concerned—and it 
is the only one we are considering here— 
FEPC cases arising in the South are apt to 
concern a reluctance to train Negro workers 
and the retention at menial work of Negroes 
who have fitted themselves for skilled jobs. 


Mr. Ross stated before the committee 
that it is very seldom in the South that 
employment is refused to a Negro, but 
that there is a reluctance to train work- 
ers. I may say, and no one knows better 
than the present occupant of the chair, 
that there certainly was never any re- 
luctance on the part of the schools and 
colleges in South Carolina to train Ne- 
groes. In the Negro colleges every effort 
was made to place in them every piece of 
equipment which could be obtained in 
order that Negroes might be properly 
trained. Moreover, I may say that the 
Negroes who were trained did a good 
job. 

So there was never any effort on our 
part to deny them the right to be trained. 
Bond issues were sold. I might say that 
the NYA helped us as much as it could, 
and we used the funds as best we could 
in South Carolina to train the white and 
the Negro workers, as well. I was a sup- 
porter of appropriations for the NYA. 
At times I was criticized for that, and 
when I ran for office I always knew the 
people believed in the just, liberal gov- 
ernment we have. They believed in the 
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Federal Government, through NYA, as- 
sisting where we did not have sufficient 
funds to train people to work, and we 
trained them regardless of race, creed, 
or color. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The distinguished 
Senator is making a very able argument, 
and I should like to ask him a question. 
Does the Senator know of a single Mem- 
ber of the United States Senate who, in 
the employment of the personnel in his 
office, follows the principles laid down in 
the bill we are considering, which we are 
asked to force on the American people? 

Mr. MAYBANK. No. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I will say quite 
frankly that I know of none. Does the 
Senater know of a single committee of 
the United States Senate where the 
principles laid down in this bill are fol- 
lowed in the employment of committee 
personnel? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I do not. 

Mr. EASTLAND. With the exception 
of Mr. MARcANTONIO, of New York, does 
the distinguished Senator know of a 
single Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives who follows the principles laid 
down in the bill in the employment of his 
office personnel? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I do not. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Does the Senator 
know of a single committee of the House 
of Representatives which uses those 
principles in the employment of com- 
mittee personnel? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I do not. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I should like to ask 
the Senator a further question. Does 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
follow the principles laid down in the bill 
in the employment of personnel? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I am not familiar 
with the practice of the Supreme Court 
in that regard. I would say to the Sen- 
ator that I never heard of them doing so. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I tell the Senator 
frankly that they do not. I should like 
to ask a further question. Does the 
White House follow the same principles 
laid down in the bill in the employment 
of personnel at the White House? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I have never heard 
that they did. Very frankly, I am not 
familiar with that. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Then, here are men 
who do not practice this system attempt- 
ing to force it on the American people. 

Mr. MAYBANE., Mr. President, very 
frankly, I do not know about what may 
be done in the Supreme Court or what 
may be done in the White House, or 
what the Governor of New York, who 
sponsors the legislation, does in his of- 
fice in New York, That field is a little 
foreign tome. But I will say that I think 
it would be an outrage for any Senator to 
vote to make any man who hires more 
than six people in private industry, or in 
other business, live up to this proposed 
law and he himself not live up to it. If 
I voted for it, I would follow the law. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Will the Senator 
yield for another question? 

Mr. MAYBANKE. I yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I agree entirely with 
the Senator from Maryland (Mr. Typ- 
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ngs] in the brave speech he made yes- 
terday, when he said that this bill is a 
great piece of hypocrisy; which is exactly 
what it is. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I, for 
one, believe in free enterprise, and be- 
lieving in the principles of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States and the Bill of 
Rights, I would never vote for any law 
being applied to anyone else which I 
would not want applied to me. I would 
not vote for anyone else having to do 
something which I myself would not do. 

Mr. President, I have diverted from the 
remarks I had intended to deliver be- 
cause a discussion arose as to the man- 
ner in which the southern people treated 
the colored citizens of the South. I di- 
verted so that I might read a statement 
of Mr. Malcolm Ross. The statement 
appeared in the hearings on the national 
war agencies appropriation bill for 1945. 
It can be found beginning on page 149, 
and going through page 151. 

I might say to the distinguished junior 
Senator from New York [Mr. Meap!}, who 
has just entered the Chamber, that I am 
sure he would like to have me repeat that 
Mr. Ross stated that $0 percent of the 
2,286 cases closed by the committee dur- 
ing the past 10 months arose in the 
Northeast, the Middle West, and on the 
west coast. The deep South originated 
less than 10 percent of the cases. 

Mr. Ross proceeded to say: 

The South is well used to Negro labor and 
there is seldom, as in northern cities of great 
Negro in-migration, any downright refusal to 
employ Negroes. 

Again, while I differ with Mr. Ross, I 
wish to commend him for his honest 
statement concerning the situation in 
the South. 

Mr. President, I heard the distin- 
guished Senator from North Carolina 
{Mr. Hoey] refer today to the liberalism 
and lack of prejudice in the South, and 
I remind the distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from New York that when that great 
and distinguished wearer of the brown 
derby, our beloved Alfred Smith, ran for 
office in 1928, we in South Carolina stood 
by him 30 to 1, and when Governor 
Lehman was drafted for a third term as 
Governor of New York, when President 
Roosevelt referred to him as “that right 
hand of mine,” as a member of the South 
Carolina delegation to the Philadelphia 
convention it was my pleasure to poll 
the delegation, and we unanimously 
joined with the other States in urging 
Governor Lehman to offer for reelection, 
when at one time the distinguished Gov- 
ernor of New York thought perhaps he 
might not be a candidate for reelection. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The distinguished 
Senator spoke of the vote South Carolina 
gave Governor Smith in 1928. 

Mr. MAYBANK. That is correct. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Does not the Sena- 
tor know that the State of Mississippi 
polled more votes and a larger percent- 
age of its vote for the Democratic candi- 
date that year than did the State of 
South Carolina? 

Mr. MAYBANK. That is correct, al- 
though the percentage was small. But 
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Mississippi was so happy because her 
vote excéeded that of South Carolina 
pn in the campaign following, in 1932, 
the lieutenant governor of South Caro- 
lina and the lieutenant governor of Mis- 
sissippi made a bet of a good old Demo- 
cratic mule as to which State would poll 
the most votes, and when the next Goy- 
ernor of New York, that great citizen of 
New York, whom we all respected and 
admired, was the candidate for Presi- 
dent in 1932. South Carolina in that 
election polled more votes than did Mis- 
sissippi by, I think, about one-half of 
1 percent, and we got the mule. Then 
the question was how to keep and feed 
the mule in view of the condition in 
which the country found itself in 1932. 
But after the great leader, Roosevelt, 
took office, and after 1933 came, we were 
well able to provide for and keep the 
mule. I thank the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi for reminding me of that. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Will the Senator 
yield further? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Because of those 
majorities and because of our prepon- 
derant strength in the Democratic Party, 
does not the Senator from South Caro- 
lina think that the Senator from South 
Carolina and the Senator from Missis- 
sippi are the real spokesmen for democ- 
racy in America in opposing measures 
such as that now before us, and that our 
sentiments are the sentiments of the 
great rank and file of the Democratic 
Party in this country? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I certainly thirk 
that the sentiments of the Democrais 
of South Carolina and Mississippi are 
those of the rank and file of the Demo- 
cratic Party, that we have always known 
and always looked for in and out of sea- 
son—and we have been out of season 
most of the time, as the Senator from - 
Mississippi knows. 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
JOHNSTON of South Carolina in the 
chair). Does the Senator from South 
Carolina yield to the Senator from New 
York? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. MEAD. First of all I wish fo com- 
mend the record of the Chairman of the 
FEPC which the Senator has read, and 
I am quite sure that the figures are cor- 
rect. I wish to commend the South, too, 
for the very low number of infractions 
which have been listed. 

It occurs to me from reading the rec- 
ord, however, and from the statement 
that there are so many more infractions 
in New York and in the other Northern 
States, that I should have the support 
of the southern Senators for the ap- 
proval of the proposed legislation, so as 
to eliminate those infractions, and bring 
about the very ideal condition which the 
Senator says exists in his State. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I 
yielded for a question, but I appreciate 
the statement made by the Senator from 
New York. I may say only this to the 
distinguished Senator from New York, 
that I will help him with respect to the 
enforcement of the FEPC law in this 
way: I will do everything I can to help 
elect the Democratic candidate for Gov- 
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ernor in New York, and let him see what 
he can do about the matter. At the 
present time there is an FEPC law in 
New York. Governor Dewey is now 
Governor of New York. It is up to him 
to enforce the law. Since the law is on 
the statute books of the State of New 
York I shall join my Democratic friend, 
and I promise him that if there is any- 
thing I can do—I can speak for no one 
else in the South, but speaking for my- 
self I will say that if there is anything 
I can do to help enforce the law I shall 
do it, and the way to do it is to help elect 
a good Democrat as Governor of New 
York. There has not been a Democratic 
Governor of New York for some time. 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, will the 
Senator again yield? 
Mr. MA I yield. 


Mr. MEAD. I cannot say that I object 
to the optimistic prophesy to which the 
Senator has just given voice—— 

Mr. MAYBANK, I hope I am right. 

Mr. MEAD. But it occurs to me that 
there are some interstate infractions and 
that the situation would be better but- 
tressed if we had a Federal statute cov- 
ering the whole country. For instance, 
there is a Federal statute dealing with 
national labor relations, and we have the 
national wage-and-hour law. I believe 
we could secure better enforcement if we 
have both State laws and Federal laws 
covering both intra and interstate situa- 
tions, 

Mr. MAYBANK. The Senator has 
asked me a question. The Senator 
knows, of course, that I do not believe 
we would thereby have better enforce- 
ment of the law, after what I have heard 
respecting the lack of enforcement in the 
State of New York. 

Mr. MEAD. Will the Senator again 
yield? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I yield. 

Mr. MEAD. From the reading of the 
record which the Senator has before him, 
I do not believe it is charged that there 
are more infractions in the State of New 
York than in any other State. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I did not say New 
York. I spoke of the North. I read 
from the statement read by Mr. Ross. 
I will read it again. 

Mr. MEAD. I understood the Senator 
to make the statement. 

Mr. MAYBANK. No; the statement 
was made by Mr. Ross, head of the 
FEPC. He said: 

The experience of my committee indicates 
a heavy concentration of discrimination in 
the great war-production centers of the 
Northeast, Middle West, and the west coast. 


I may say to the Senator from New 
York that Mr. Ross said that most of the 
trouble existed in Chicago, Los Angeles, 
Pittsburgh, Detroit, and Philadelphia. 

Mr. MEAD. I think New York is do- 
ing a fairly good job, and I believe that 
as the Senator has read the record which 
shows the condition existing from coast 
to coast it would lead anyone to believe 
that a Federal statute would be very 
helpful. 

Mr. MAYBANK. No; I cannot agree 
with the Senator in that statement. A 
Federal statute would not be very helpful 
because in the first place it could not be 


enforced. As a matter of fact, Mr. Pres- . 


ident, there would be no possible chance 
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to pass such legislation, so there is no 
use to discuss what might happen if it 
were passed. 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for another question? 

Mr. MAYBANK. Yes. 

Mr, MEAD. The Senator’s commen- 
dation of the distinguished former Gov- 
ernors of New York is, of course, very 
pleasing to me. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Yes. 
good Democrats. 

Mr. MEAD. Yes; and does not the 
Senator believe he ought to follow their 
example? They were in favor of legis- 
lation of this kind. And if they were the 
great statesmen the Senator believes they 
were, and my distinguished colleague, the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. EastLanp] 
admits they were, does not the Senator 
think we should follow their example and 
favor this legislation? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I do not know that 
any of them testified before the Senate 
committees. 

Mr. MEAD. No; they did not, but the 
Senator knows that President Roosevelt 
was in favor of such legislation. 

Mr. MAYBANK. President Roosevelt 
created the committee by an Executive 
order. He did that, acting under his 
war powers. We remember with deep 
regret that our former great Commander 
in Chief and leader went to the Great 
Beyond before the war ended. I do not 
think anyone would suggest for a mo- 
ment what President Roosevelt would 
have done, had he lived, after the war 
was over. But President Roosevelt, as 
the Senator from New York has stated, 
requested Congress to enact legislation 
dealing with the FEPC as a war measure, 
and also requested legislation to deal 
with the pools of unemployed individ- 
uals. I do not believe anyone can say 
what President Roosevelt might or might 
not have done, had he lived, after the 
war ended. 

Mr. MEAD. I think we can assume 
that President Roosevelt favored this 
legislation, when we know that he ran 
on a platform which recommended it, 
and when we know that in the first in- 
stance he created the FEPC and while 
President insisted upon the functioning 
of the Committee. Therefore we might 


They were 


logically assume that he would favor this ~ 


legislation. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Had President 
Roosevelt lived he might have favored 
this legislation and he might not have. 
I do not know. I feel certain that the 
distinguished Senator from New York 
has at times not gone along with the 
late President on legislation which he 
favored, and I certainly have not gone 
along with him on legislation to which I 
objected. 

Mr. MEAD. The Senator, -however, 
cited him as a witness in this case. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I never cited him as 
a witness in respect to the FEPC. 

Mr. MEAD. But the Senator alluded 
to him as a great leader. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Not in respect to the 
FEPC. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me for half a minute? 

Mr. MAYBANK. Yes. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Did not the late Presi- 
dent of the United States, President 
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Roosevelt, on the 29th of October 1944, 
in a speech at Chicago make the follow- 
ing statement: 

Three years ago, back in 1941, I appointed 
a Fair Employment Practice Committee to 
prevent discrimination in war industry and 
Government employment. The work of that 
Committee and the results obtained more 
than justify its creation. 

I believe the Congress of the United States 


should by law make the Committee per- 
manent. 


Mr. MAYBANK. President Roosevelt 
said he believed it should be made per- 
manent during the war. I stated that 
during the war the President sent mes- 
sages to the Appropriations Committee. 
In the speech in Chicago he said he be- 
lieved in the FEPC. The Senator from 
New York asked about the Democratic 
platform. I do not have the Democratic 
platform before me, but to the best of 
my knowledge it contained no mention 
of the Fair Employment Practice Com- 
mittee which would in any sense compare 
with what is provided in this bill. 

Mr.RUSSELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I suggest that the 
question raised is not at all pertinent as 
to whether a man is in favor of extending 
the Pair Employment Practice Commit- 
tee, such as we have at the present time, 
created by Executive order, with author- 
ity to deal with contracts entered into 
with the Government and with Govern- 
ment agencies, as compared with a bill 
of this kind, which undertakes to reach 
down into every little business, into every 
little farm, every little plant, every little 
facility that is owned or operated by an 
individual in this country. There is cer- 
tainly a tremendous difference between a 
committee such as exists at the present 
time, which handles employment in the 
Federal Government and polices those 
who have contracts with the Federal 
Government, a condition that is entered 
into willingly by the contracting parties, 
and a vast catch-all bill of this kind 
which invades the rights of private prop- 
erty of every individual in this country, 
whether he would have it done or not. 
May I ask the Senator if he does not see 
that there is a great difference between 
the proposal which dealt with the em- 
ployment of American citizens, and the 
pending proposal, which seeks to create 
a gigantic employment bureau to find 
positions for aliens who are in this coun- 
try to the detriment of American citizens 
who may be seeking work? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I will answer the 
Senator thatI do. Not only that, but the 
bill would create a vast investigation 
bureau. I may say to the Senator, and 
if he does not agree with me I trust he 
will say so, that as I construe the bill it 
applies to the farmers of the country as 
well. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Of course it applies 
to the farmers, and, as I stated, there is 
no more comparison between the powers 
which were sought to be vested in the 
FEPC created by Executive order and 
the agency which is sought to be created 
by the pending legislation than there is 
between a rat and an elephant, the exist- 
ing committee being the rat, and the 
body proposed to be set up being the 
elephant which would trample down tine 
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last private rights of business in this 
country. 

Mr. MAYBANK. The Senator is quite 
correct. The Senator said the bill ap- 
plies to any farmer who employs six or 
more individuals. Does not the Senator 
agree further that it not only applies to 
the farmer who employs six or more, but 
it also applies to what we term in the 
South a one-horse farm, which produces 
cotton which must be ginned, or to a man 
who raises peaches which he must send 
to the cannery, since both canneries and 
cotton gins would be affected? Therefore 
in my judgment it would apply to every- 
thing produced on the farm, whether 
produced on a one-horse farm or on a 
plantation employing 200 persons. 

Mr. RUSSELL. A farmer could not put 
more than five individuals in his field to 
pick cotton at any one time without sub- 
jecting himself to the provisions of the 
bill. The advocates of the measure 
ought to be fair enough to make that 
situation perfectly clear and plain. 
There is no comparison to be made be- 
tween the existing FEPC and the agency 
sought to be established under this bill. 
I alluded to that subject somewhat in 
detail yesterday and shall, before I con- 
clude my further discussion, say more 
on the subject. There has been a de- 
liberate effort in this country to create 
in the public mind the idea that this bill, 
if enacted, would merely be a statute to 
continue the Committee appointed under 
Executive order. There never was a 
more misleading or distasteful campaign 
carried on. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I thank the dis- 
timguished Senator from Georgia for his 
statement. I wonder what he thinks 
would happen under this bill to a church 
choir which was composed of more than 
five members. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Certainly, if the choir 
sang over the radio it would be affected 
by the provisions of this measure. That 
would put the church choir into inter- 
state commerce. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the distinguished Senator from South 
Carolina yield for a question? 

Mr. MAYBANKE. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi. 
Mr. EASTLAND. 
tor’s’ attention to the Magna Carta. 
As the Senator knows, the Magna Carta 
is the fundamental law from which our 
system of jurisprudence springs; and it 
and the Constitution of the United 
States are the great safeguards to human 
liberty in the Anglo-Saxon world. I read 
to the Senator section 38 of the Magna 

Carta: 

38. No bailiff, for the future, shall put any 

man to his law, upon his own simple affirma- 


tion, without credible witnesses produced for 
that purpose. 


I ask the Senator, Does not this bill 
violate that provision, that safeguard of 
liberty, when it authorizes the agents of 
the proposed commission to cite and try 
a defendant without confronting him 
with credible witnesses? Purthermore, 
under the provisions of the bill the testi- 
mony of credible witnesses is not required 
before a man Can be cited as a violator 
of the act. 


I invite the Sena-. 
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Mr. MAYBANK. I thoroughly agree 
with the Senator. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. EASTLAND. It violates the very 
elemental safeguards of liberty. 

Mr. MAYBANK. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I invite the Sena- 
tor’s attention to section 39 of the Magna 
Carta: 

39. No freeman shall be seized, or impris- 
oned, or dispossessed, or outlawed, or in 
any way destroyed; nor will we condemn 
him, nor will we commit him to prison, ex- 
cepting by the legal judgment of his peers. 


I ask the Senator, Does not the bill 
violate that provision of the Magna 
Carta when it condemns an American 
citizen to prison without a judgment of 
his peers? 

Mr. MAYBANK. It does. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Furthermore, it de- 
nies him the right of trial by jury. 

Mr. MAYBANK. It not only subjects 
him to a prison sentence without a judg- 
ment of his peers, but he may be forced 
to go to a distant territory to be tried 
by the FEPC, acting as judge, jury, and 
prosecuting attorney. 

Mr. EASTLAND. In cases in which 
the Commission has jurisdiction, what 
safeguard is left to the American citizen? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I know of noue. 

Mr. EASTLAND. What protection is 
thrown around his right as a freeman? 

Mr. MAYBANEK,. Only under certain 
conditions may the courts intervene. As 
the Senator previously brought out, the 
courts may not interfere on a question 
of fact. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The courts cannot 
render judgment on the facts. The 
United States courts are shackled in 
order further to deprive the defendant 
of his liberties as a free American citizen. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, a 
moment ago I stated that this was not 
employment legislation, promotion legis- 
lation, or dismissal legislation. I should 
like to invite the attention of the Sena- 
tor from Georgia for a moment toa state- 
ment by Mr. Ross. The bill requires that 
the present employees of the Committee 
on Fair Employment Practice be trans- 
ferred to the new Commission, and that 
the new Commission, with the employees 
of the present Committee, shall enforce 
the law. Therefore what we are to ex- 
pect from the FEPC in 1947, if there is 
to be an FEPC, must be judged by what 
it did in 1945 and 1946, 

On page 162 of the hearings is to be 
found a statement by Mr. Ross. There 
was a strike in Maryland, which I men- 
tioned last night. Under the present 
Executive order, and under the provisions 
of the bill, the investigatory powers of 
of the FEPC are unlimited. The FEPC 
became involved in the strike, as it would 
become involved in everybody’s business 
if the bill were enacted. Mr. Ross made 
a very frank statement. That is one 
reason why I say that this is a pure and 
simple segregation bill, a bill by’ which 
it is intended by some of those who are 
supporting it to do away with segrega- 
tion. Mr. Ross made the following 
statement: 

Where segregation may result in discrim!- 
matory terms and conditions, we feel that we 
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have a duty to examine to see whether that 
actually is the case. 


So, Mr. President, should this bill be- 
come law the FEPC would investigate 
every complaint brought to it regarding 
segregation. As to what finding or rul- 
ing it might make, no one knows, but 
from that clear statement on the part of 
Mr. Ross before the Committee on Ap- 
propriations I can see his future trend of 
thought. That was what first attracted 
my attention to the unfairness and in- 
justice of the bill, and caused me to be 
= bitterly opposed to any type of PEPC 
aw. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I invite the distin- 
guished Senator’s attention to section 45 
of the Magna Carta: 

45. We will not make justiciaries, con- 
stables, sheriffs, or bailiffs, excepting of such 
as know the laws of the land, and are well 
disposed to observe them. 


I ask the distinguished Seantor if that 
provision of the Magna Caria, which, as 
the Senator knows, is nothing but an 
essential guarantee of liberty, is not vio- 
lated by this bill, and that the require- 
ment to know the law and observe it is 
not made.of the employees of the agency 
which is proposed to be established. 

Mr. MAYBANK. That is my inter- 
pretation of the bill. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MAYBANK., I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am sorry that the 
Senator from Mississippi has so abused 
the idea embodied in this bill as to men- 
tion the Magna Carta on this floor. It 
is a very significant thing that I read in 
the newspaper, the day the bill was 
brought up, that the Magna Carta was 
being returned to England. I can wel! 
understand why the Magna Carta was 
on its way out of this country on the day 
when there was taken up by the Senate 
a bill abolishing the right of trial by jury 
for those charged with offenses, abolish- 
ing the right to be confronted by wit- 
nesses against them, and instituting a 
perambulatory star-chamber session 
which can move anywhere in the country 
and try the defendant a thousand miles 
from the vicinage, as we have always 
understood it under Anglo-Saxon law. 
Undoubtedly the British thought that 
the Magna Carta would be burned by 
those who would vote for such a bill, and 
they got it out of the country before the 
bill could be passed. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I agree with the dis- 
tinguished Senator. Furthermore, the 
accused does not have to be proven guilty 
beyond a reasonable doubt before he is 
imprisoned. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Not even by a pre- 
ponderance of the evidence. There is no 
rule of evidence and no rule of law. It 
is a star-chamber inquisition. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The accused may be 
convicted by incompetent testimony. 

Mr. RUSSELL. It is a star-chamber 
inquisition to place employers in jail. So 
it is well that the Magna Carta was 


moved out of the United States on the 
day when the Senate was asked to adopt 
a measure which would strike down every 
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fundamental right which our forebears 
have undertaken to preserve, defend, and 
enrich since those elementary and fun- 
damental rights of the individual were 
wrung from King John on the Plains of 
Runnymede. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, a 
school of thought has grown up in this 
country which expresses the ideals of the 
people of southern and eastern Furope. 
For 50 years that school of thought has 
grown as immigrants have come to this 
country, and from it there has been a 
concerted attempt to destroy our Anglo- 
Saxon system of jurisprudence, of jus- 
tice, and of liberty, a school of thought 
which reaches the high point in this bill, 
which is part of a campaign to destroy 
the America which we ha-e loved, and 
which thousands of men have laid down 
their lives to create and preserve. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I thoroughly agree 
with the Senator that the purpose of the 
bill is to destroy not only the law but 
everything else that is worth while. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The bill would rape 
the Magna Carta itself. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 

enator yield? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Does not the Senator 
from South Carolina elso know that 
there is another school of thought which 
would destroy the spirit of 1776, for 
which the fathers of the country fought? 
We talk about sending the Magna Carta 
back to England. There is a school of 
thought which would like to send the 
country back to England. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I should not be sur- 
prised; but I believe that advocates of 
such a course are few and far between. 

Mr. EASTLAND. That school of 
thought is not expressed by those who 
are here defending the Constitution of 
the United States and opposing passage 
of the bill. 

Mr. MAYBANK. 
expressed by me. 

Mr. President, I regret to decline to 
yield further until I have finished the 
remainder of my statement. After I 
shall have conciuded I shall have nothing 
further to say at this time. 

Mr. President, it has been rather diffi- 
cuit for me to present my statement in 
an orderly way because much of what 
I had prepared has been stated in answer 
to questions which have been propounded 
during the course of my remarks, and 
much of what I had prepared has also 
been stated by other Senators in con- 
neevion with the questions they have 
asked me. However, I shall read the 
remainder of my prepared remarks, and 
then shall conclude with some further 
remarks, 

Before the questions were asked me 
I was speaking of section 3, subsection 
(b), which relates to the employment 
practices of labor unions. Paragraph 
(1) denies the right of labor unions to 
determine their membership. Paragraph 
(2) deals with expulsion. Paragraph (3) 
deals with discrimination against any 
employer or employee by labor unions, 
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In considering the employment of in- 
dividuals referred to in section 3, we 
find that section 2 states that it shall 
apply to the United States and shall not 
be abridged by any State or by any in- 
strumentality or creature of the United 
States or any State. Under these provi- 
sions the school districts, for instance, 
could be called upon to employ white 
teachers in a colored school or cclored 
teachers in white schools. No one by any 
stretch of the imagination could believe 
that either the white people or the col- 
ored people would desire such an inter- 
pretation in the South. However, it 
could be forced upon them by a com- 
mission composed of Government em- 
ployees from other sections of the coun- 
try. Then, of course, any time that any- 
one was discharged, it could be claimed 
that it was done because of race, creed, 
or color; likewise, any time anyone was 
promoted or demoted the same conten- 
tion could be made, and in my judgment 
it would be made. That would mean 
pandemonium and destruction to busi- 
ness throughout the country. It would 
seriously impair employment, and in the 
end the owners and operators would be 
harassed through many procedures. 

Th labor unions, of course, under sub- 
section (b) would be placed under Gov- 
ernment agencies in control of all labor 
union membership, and the end result 
would be absolute control of the unions. 
When a Government agency, Mr. Presi- 
dent, has the right to tell a labor union, 
provided it has more than six members, 
whom it may admit, whom it may not 
admit, what it must do, and what it may 
not do in connection with the admission 
of members and the expulsion of mem- 
bers, the result will be that the labor 
unions will be turned over to Government 
control. Some labor unions have in their 
constitutions provisions which prohibit 
members of certain races from joining 
them. Ido not know what would happen 
to such unions. It is my opinion that 
in most cases where membership was 
denied for just reason or where expulsion 
was made for some just cause, in the end 
the individual would claim discrimina- 
tion, under this measure. 

Certainly those provisions as to labor 
unions are most discriminatory in them- 
selves, because subsection (c) goes so far 
as to state that neither an employee nor 
a labor union may discriminate against 
any person because he has opposed prac- 
tices forbidden by this measure. Mr, 
President, the bill goes further than that. 
It would apply, of course, to those who 
have six or more persons in their employ, 
if they are engaged in interstate or for- 
eign commerce or in operations affecting 
such commerce. That naturaliy would 
include everyone who employed six or 
more persons—for instance, the operator 
of = cotton gin ginning cotton to be 
shipped from one State to another, or a 
farmer operating a small peach orchard 
from which peaches might be shipped 
from one State to another. In my judg- 
ment i’; would include every industry and 
practically every farmer and every reli- 
gious organization in the United States. 
It would affect the cotton gins; it would 
affect the operations of small steamship 
lines. Practically all businesses would be 
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subject to whatever orders the Commis- 
sion might issue. 

There would be an exception, however, 
in the case of orders issued against any 
department or independent agency of 
the United States, but that would be cor- 
rected in a most unusual manner: That 
is, the President of the United States 
would be petitioned and it would be his 
duty, by order of the Commission, to 
take such measures es might secure obe- 
dience to any such order that the Com- 
mission itself might issue. Following 
that process to its logical conclusion, it 
appears that the Commission intends to 
make the President one of its employees. 

Mr. President, in that connection I 
may say that it would be most unusual 
to provide that the Commission should 
have the right to petition the President 
of the United States, on an order issued 
against any department or independent 
agency of the United States Government, 
to force such agency or department of 
Government to hire whom the Commis- 
sion might suggest, on the theory that 
the agency had violated the FEPC law. 
With all that the President of the United 
States has to do, with his manifold duties, 
and with all the important matters which 
are before this country and all the im- 
portant matters which are before the 
world in this hour of, I may say, world 
crisis insofar as future peace and atomic 
power is concerned, I think that to put 
the President into such a position as 
that would be uncalled for, unheard of, 
and that the very proposal is simply an 
example of the unnecessary and pre- 
posterous lengths to which the bill goes. 

Mr. President, the prohibitions and 
procedures to be followed by those 
charged with alleged unfair practices 
have been ably discussed on the floor of 
the Senate for the past 2 days. Section 
11, on page 9, referring to the investi- 
gatory powers of the Commission, should 
be read to the Senate, I believe, in order 
that there may be no misunderstanding 
of it. At one time I thought that, for 
the sake of the record it would be best 
to read the entire bill to the Senate. 
However, I believe that at this time it 
will be sufficient to read section 11. I 
shall read section 11 because it goes into 
the matter of the powers of investigation 
which would be granted the Commis- 
sion, 

Mr. President, during the past several 
years there have been numerous investi- 
gations. Each year we seem to have 
more investigations than we had the year 
before. In fact, sometimes I think per- 
haps we have too much investigating and 
not enough legislating. But the investi- 
gating which has been done by this body 
has naturally led to investigations by 
governmental bureaus and agencies. 
The greatest example of an investigating 
organization has been the CPA. It has 
investigated everyone’s books, it has in- 
vestigated everyone’s place of abode; it 
has investigated everything it could pos- 
sibly investigate. It has harassed many 
businesses and industries. It has har- 
assed many American worters. It has 
gained but little by its investigations. 
Mr. President, the OPA will not be here 
forever. The President cf the United 
States has already issued orders limiting 
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its power over certain commodities and 


certain things. As time goes on and con- 
ditions become more normal, I presume 
the OPA will pass out of the picture. 
But if enacted, this bill will become 
permanent legislation. So, with such 
enormous powers as are given under sec- 
tion 11 of the bill, I can see no hope for 
the American businessman, for Ameri- 
can industry, for labor unions, and for 
the citizens of this country. 

Mr. President, I will read section 11 of 
the bill. 

Mr. EASTLAND. 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Before the Senator 
continues further, I wish to propound to 
him a question. The pending amend- 
ment is to amend the Journal of the pro- 
ceedings of the Senate of January 17, 
1946, so as to show the names of all Sen- 
ators who did not answer “present” to 
the first quorum call. I ask the distin- 
guished Senator what are his ideas with 
reference to the necessity of incorporat- 
ing in the Journal the names of absent 
Senators, whether he favors such an 
amendment? I do not mind stating 
frankly that I believe that by all means 
the Journal! should show a full and com- 
plete statement with reference to the 
Members of the Senate who are present 
and those who are absent. I think we 
should go further. If an absent Senator 
is out of the city, the Journal should so 
siate. If an absent Senator is somewhere 
on the west coast, the Journal should so 
state. If the absent Senator is some- 
where abroad, the Journal should so 
state. If he is somewhere in the East, 
or at some other place, the Journal 
should show it, and on what business he 
is absent from the Senate. 

I ask the distinguished Senator if he 
realizes that, after all, we are merely 
servants of the American people, and 
that the people whom we serve, the 
people for whom we work, and the people 
for whom we legislate, should know by 
all means where we are and what we are 
doing. As the distinguished Senator 
knows, Senators all live in a glass bowl. 
Information with reference to our actions 
is public property. By adopting the 
amendment to the Journal proposed by 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
HOEY] we will merely keep faith with the 
American people and with our constitu- 
ents who sent us here. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I 
thoroughly agree with the Senator from 
Mississippi that the Journal should be 
amended in the form which he has sug- 
gested. As I have often said, when per- 
sons have asked me about the Journal, 
I have replied that I thought it, together 
with the CONGRESSIONAL REceRD, was the 
greatest organ of free speech in all the 
world. I have stated that I thought 
everything that takes place in the Senate 
should be set forth in the RrecorpD and in 
the Journal. I am well aware of the fact 
that there are many great newspapers 
in this country which editorially may be 
on one side of a question or on the other. 
That is their right. Under our Consti- 
tution and our concept of freedom of 
speech, newspapers have a right to ex- 
press themselves on one side or the other 


Mr. President, will 
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of any question. But in this Chamber 
we have both sides—Republican and 
Democrat. 

Mr. EASTLAND. We have the right 
side. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Yes; we have the 
right side and the left side. 

Mr. EASTLAND. And the top side 
and the bottom side. 

Mr. MAYBANK. That is correct. 

Moreover, Mr. President, in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp there are set forth 
many able editorials which have been 
written by distinguished American 
writers throughout the land, as well as 
many radio addresses which have been 
delivered by various persons. 

Mr. President, I feel so strongly on 
the subject which we are discussing that 
I have prepared an amendment which 
I know will affect the Senator from 
Mississippi. I will submit the amend- 
ment at the proper time. The amend- 
ment provides that the Journal Clerk be 
directed to amend the Journal of Thurs- 
day, January 17, 1946, so as to show who 
signed the annual report of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority which was sub- 
mitted to the Senate. I think that in- 
asmuch as the report which was sub- 
mitted contained a great mass of in- 
formation, the names of the persons who 
signed it should be printed in the Rrecorp 
and in the Journal. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Does not the dis- 
tinguished Senator believe that under 
the pending amendment the names of 
absent Senators should by all means be 
included in the Journal, so that the 
Journal will set forth completely all the 
proceedings which took place in the 
Senate on the day referred to? 

Mr. MAYBANE. Yes. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Every person in the 
country should be in position to know 
what Senators were absent, and the 
reason for their absence. 

Mr. MAYBANK. In the years to come 
it will be very important to know what 
Senators were present and who were 
absent, and why they were absent on the 
day this un-American and unjustifiable 
pending bill was brought up. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Last summer the 
distinguished Senator and I made a trip 
to Europe. Does not the Senator want 
his grandchildren to know that he was 
selected by a committee of the United 
States Senate to go to the European 
Continent and, at first hand, observe 
conditions there so that he could better 
legislate in the people’s interest? 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the thoughts of the Senator 
from Mississippi. The Journal should be 
full and complete, and the absence of 
Senators should be noted. A notation 
should be made of the names of the Sen- 
ators who are absent, as well as the 
reason for their absence. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I 
should like to read some amendments to 
the Journal which I shall offer at a later 
date, and I should like to know the at- 
titude which the distinguished Senator 
from South Carolina will take with re- 
gard to the amendments when they are 
made the subject of debate. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I do 
not wish to yield further, but I will allow 
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the Senator from Mississippi to ask a 
question. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I wish to ascertain 
the Senator’s position. I wish to know 
whether he is in favor of or opposed to 
the amendments. His position in that 
regard might largely determine whether 
I will offer them at a later date. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I thank the Senator 
for his confidence in me, but before the 
Senator proceeds—— 

Mr. EASTLAND. I should like to know 
what the Senator’s position will be. 

The first amendment is to amend the 
last line of the item “Judgments rendered 
by Court of Claims” as it appears on 
page 4 of the Journal, by striking out 
“Committee on Appropriations” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof, “Committee on 
Claims.” 

Does not the distinguished Senator be- 
lieve that the Committee on Claims of 
the United States Senate should by all 
means have the Journal appear in that 
form so that it will be able to consider 
and act on this very important subject? 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I 
agree with the Senator from Mississippi, 
I believe that the Committee on Claims 
should have that record, and the Journal 
should be so amended, because such legis- 
lation must, of course, originate with the 
Committee on Claims. Appropriations 
must originate with the Appropriations 
Committee, but the Appropriations Com- 
mittee cannot recommend an appropri- 
ation of money to pay a claim until the 
Committee on Claims has approved the 
claim. 

Mr. EASTLAND. What is the posi- 
tion of the distinguished Senator from 
South Carolina with regard to the 
Finance Committee? I should like to 
know what his position will be on the 
following amendment. I will move to 
amend the last line of the item “Judg- 
ments rendered by Court of Claims” on 
page 4 of the Journal, by striking out 
“Committee on Appropriations” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “Committee on 
Finance.” 

Does not the Senator believe that the 
Finance Committee of the Senate should, 
so far as this body is concerned, chart 
the entire financial program of the 
American Government, and that it 
should be informed with reference to the 
judgments of the Court of Claims, and 
how much Government money is to be 
spent in that connection? Should not 
the committee have a right to such in- 
formation in order to devise en adequate 
revenue program for the financing of 
this great Government? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I thoroughly agree 
with the Senator that the Finance Com- 
mittee should be in possession of all in- 
formation concerning finances or money, 
particularly when the Court of Claims 
renders what are in some cases small 
verdicts and what are in other cases 
large verdicts. After all, it is necessary 
that tax legislation be enacted before 
money can be raised through taxation 
to pay the expenses of government. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Does not the dis- 
tinguished Senator believe that the Ju- 
diciary Committee-should also have that 
information, and that the Journal shou'd 
be so prepared that any person may see 
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if the Court of Claims acted in its proper 
capacity, and if its judgments were made 
according to law? 

Mr. MAYBANK. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I have before me 
another amendment with reference to 
which I should like to have the distin- 
guished Senator from South Carolina 
express his judgment, I may state that, 
inasmuch as the Senator has agreed 
with regard to the other amendments, 
which I have stated, I shall offer them 
at the proper time. On page 7, item 2, 
under the title “Reductions in naval 
shipbuilding construction,” the Journal 
item should be amended by referring 
correspondence referred to in the item 
to the Committee on Appropriations in- 
stead of to the Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs. Does not the Senator think that 
the Committee on Appropriations, of 
which the distinguished Senator is a 
very diligent member, should have that 
information? 

Mr. MAYBANK. On this particular 
point, the Senator has brought up a 
question which is yery dear to my heart. 
There have been certain cut-backs by 
the Navy in the construction of ships, 
cut-backs occasioned by the Office of 
War Mobilization and Reconversion, 
presided over by Mr, Snyder. They 
were cut-backs in some instances where 
construction has been ordered stopped, 
I am advised, on some 37 vessels, from 
battleships to submarines. In that list, 
I am advised, in some instances ships 
are included which are fror 66 to 88 
percent completed. I wrote and talked 
to Mr. Snyder, who, as we know, is 
doing a very good job, urging him that 
in any instance where a ship had been 
more than 50 percent completed its com- 
pletion should be permitted. 

I might say that Representative Vin- 
son, chairman of the House Committee 
On Naval Affairs, has held hearings on 
the proposed discontinuance of the com- 
pietion of the ships. The result of those 
hearings I have not heard yet, because 
I have been busy today, as the Senator 
well knows; but I think that where a 
ship has been more than 50 percent com- 
pleted its construction should not be 
abandoned, and I think the Committee 
on Appropriations, which passes on ap- 
propriations, should look into that ques- 
tion, 

Mr. EASTLAND. Will the distin- 
guished Senator join me in speaking at 
length on the adoption of that amend- 
ment? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I certainly shall, 
and I think the Senator will find aid 
from everyone interested in the Navy, 
interested in the defense of this country, 
and interested in steps which are worth 
while in preserving peace on earth in 
the years to come, and in strengthening 
the hand of the State Department, which 
1s now in the process of negotiating 
agreements for control of atomic energy, 
and on many other important questions 
which are before the Secretary of State 
and other officials of the UNO. 

Mr. EASTLAND. These are very ur- 
gent and important matters. I should 
like to know,the position of the Senator 
Q= the following amendment: On page 
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Tt, item 2, under the title “Flight pay of 
certain officers of the Navy,’ to refer the 
information and accompanying papers 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs, in- 
stead of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. The Senator and I might have 
a controversy about that amendment, as 
he is a member of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. 

Mr. MAYBANK. No; we would have 
no controversy on that. I think that 
while it is necessary, of course, to appro- 
priate the additional money for the pay 
of flight officers, proper jurisdiction of 
that matter is in the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. Naval officers’ confirmation, 
naval officers’ promotions, are all han- 
dled by the Committee on Naval Affairs, 
and confirmed by the Senate, and I 
should be in thorough agreement with 
the Senator from Mississippi that the 
Journal should be so amended. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from South Carolina for 
his magnificent gesture of friendship, 
and I shall offer the amendment in due 
time. 

I should like to have the distinguished 
Senator, if I am not bothering him, state 
his position on the following amend- 
ment: On page 7, item 3, to strike out 
the words “Committee on Naval Affairs” 
in the last line of the item and substitute 
the words “Committee on Public Lands 
and Surveys.” 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from South Carolina yield? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I say to the Senator 
that I shall accept the amendment when 
he offers it. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I could not conceive 
how the distinguished Senator from New 
Mexico could accept an amendment to 
the Journal. That is a matter which 
only the American Senate can accept. 
The Senator is one of 96 Senators—— 

Mr. MAYBANK. As one Member of 
this body, I certainly should desire to be 
heard, particularly on the naval affairs 
amendment. I might say to the Senator 
from Mississippi that I have this amend- 
ment which I expect to offer and to speak 
on for a long time. On page 6, item 3, 
under the title “Enlistments and re- 
enlistments in the Regular Army,” 
amend by referring it to the Committee 
on Appropriations, instead of the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

We have to raise the money for our 
Army after July 1, and it is perfectly ap- 
propriate, in my belief, that the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations look fully into the 
situation regarding enlistments in the 
Army, so that we can arrange, either 
through voluntary enlistments or by in- 
crease in pay to men desiring to volun- 
teer, to permit those who have been in 
the Army 2 years to be returned home, 
and to permit those who are married, 
with children and other dependents, also 
to be returned home, and to be honorably 
discharged if they so desire. 

It is the duty of the Congress to ap- 
propriate a sufficient amount of money 
to care for an army sufficiently large to 
insure peace, to uphold the hands of the 
President and the Secretary of State, and 
at the same time, if humanly possible, 
allow it to be purely voluntary. I expect 
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to speak for some time on this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I 
shall stand by the distinguished Senator 
at Thermopylae in the adoption of this 
amendment. 

I should like to ask the distinguished 
Senator another question. Do not these 
amendments, which are very few of the 
literally hundreds which must be adopt- 
ed, show that the Journal of this body is 
in terrible shape, and that by all means 
it must be straightened out, that we must 
adopt a system which will show an ade- 
quate picture of what has happened in 
the Senate, and that the maiter is so 
important that it must be determined 
before any major legislation can be con- 
sidered? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I think the amend- 
ment which was offered by the distin- 
guished Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Overton] has brought to light what 
should be done with the Journal. I might 
say it has opened my eyes, and has given 
me a view into a situation which I think 
we could improve. To that I agree. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The holy prayer was 
not even included in the Journal. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I did not know that 
before the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
OvERTON] revealed it. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. The Senate certainly 
needs prayer. 

Mr. EASTLAND. When I look at Sen- 
ate bill 101, Mr. President, I agree en- 
tirely and concur fully with the distin- 
guished Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, it 
Was my desire to read section 11 (a) of 
the bill, found on page 9. It is as 
follows: 

For the purpose of all hearings and inves- 
tigations which in the opinion of the Com- 
mission are necessary and proper fcr the 
exercise of the powers vested in it by this 
act, the Commission, or its duly authorized 
agents or agencies, shall at abl reasonable 
times have access to, for the purpose of ex- 
amination, and the right to copy any evidence 
of any person being investigated or pro- 
ceeded against that relates to any matter 
under investigation or in question. 


In other words, Mr. President, they can 
investigate any evidence of any person 
which relates to any matter under 
investigation. Section 11 (a) proceeds, 
on page 10: 

Any member of the Commissicn shall have 
power to issue subpenas requiring the at- 
tendance and testimony of witnesses and the 
production of any evidence that relates to 
any matter under investigation or in ques- 
tion, before the Commission, its member, 
agent, or agency conducting the hearing or 
investigation. 


Mr. President, that means any one of 
the members of the Commission. It 
does not say the Commission must have 
a meeting and by a majority determine 
who is to be sent for. It says: 

Any member of the Commission shall have 
the power to issue subpenas and require the 
attendance and testimony of witnesses and 
the production of evidence that relates to 
any matter under investigation or in 
question— 


Regardless of what the matter is— 


before the Commission, its member, agent, 
or agency conducting the hearing or inves- 
tigation, Any member of the Commission, 
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or any agent or agency designated by the 
Commission for such purposes, may admin- 
ister oaths and affirmations, examine wit- 
nesses, and receive evidence. Such attend- 
ance of witnesses and the production of such 
evidence may be required from any place in 
the United States or any Territory or posses- 
sion thereof, at any designated place of 
hearing. 


In other words, as stated before, it may 
be required from any place in the United 
States, or any Territory, or any posses- 
sion, whether it be Alaska, Puerto Rico, 
or any other. 

Paragraph (b) reads: 


In case of contumacy or refusal to obey a 
subpena issued to any person, any district 
court of the United States or the United 
States courts of any Territory or possession, 
or the District Court of the United States for 
the District of Columbia, within the juris- 
diction of which the inquiry is carried on or 
within the jurisdiction of which said person 
guilty of contumacy or refusal to obey is 
found or resides or transacts business, upon 
application by the Commission shall have 
jurisdiction to issue to such person an order 
requiring such person to appear before the 
Commission, its member, agent, or agency, 
there to produce evidence if so ordered, or 
there to give testimony touching the matter 
under investigation or in question; and any 
failure to obey such order of the court may 
be punished by said court as a contempt 
thereof. 

(c) No person shall be excused from at- 
tending and testifying or from producing 
books, records, correspondence, documents, 
or other evidence in obedience to the subpena 
of the Commission, on the ground that the 
testimony or evidence required of him may 
tend to incriminate him or subject him to a 
penalty or forfeiture; but no individual shall 
be prosecuted or subjected to any penalty or 
forfeiture for or on account of any transac- 
tion, matter, or thing concerning which he 
is compelled, after having claimed his privi- 
lege against self-incrimination, to testify or 
produce evidence, except that such individual 
so testifying shall not be exempt from prose- 
cution and punishment for perjury commit- 
ted in so testifying. 


Mr. President, it appears to me that 
the prohibitions, as well as the pro- 
cedures in the case of those allegedly 
charged with unfair practices, have been 
ably discussed, as I stated some time ago. 
I have read section 11, which deals with 
investigatory powers. Let me state that 
the vast powers which would be given 
the Commission would permit them to be 
both the prosecutor, the judge, and the 
jury. Second, it would give them the 
right to make their own laws and rules 
and would give them vast powers over all 
business, labor unions, and individuals, 
by the power of investigation. I mention 
here that following the section I have 
just read in section 12, headed “Rules 
and regulations.” I shall take the time 
of the Senate to read only the first few 
lines, as follows: 

The Commission shall have authority from 
time to time to make, amend, and rescind 
such regulations as may be necessary to carry 
out the provisions of this act. 


Further on the bill provides for the 
performance of certain duties when Con- 
gress is in recess or adjournment. * 

The vast powers which will be given 
the Commission will permit it to make 
its own laws and rules, and give it vast 
powers over all business, labor unions, 
and individuals by way of investigation. 
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The bill provides heavy fines and im- 
prisonment for violation of its provisions. 

As I stated earlier today, the power 
to tax is the power to destroy, and if the 
Congress should pass S. 101, and if we 
should continue the laws respecting in- 
vestigation, then in my humble judg- 
ment, as one Member of the Senate, the 
power thus given to investigate will be 
the power to destroy. Certainly the 
power contained in this bill to investigate 
will tend to destroy all free enterprise 
and individual rights in America. 

I am opposed to the bill because it is 
not a fair employment practices bill. 
Furthermore, I cannot see wherein it can 
do any good. It is my judgment that 
it would bring about race disturbances 
and unrest and would create unemploy- 
ment. As a matter of fact, the bill is not 
a fair employment practice bill, but, as I 
stated earlier, is a segregation bill. Tes- 
tifying before the Appropriations Com- 
mittee in 1945, Mr. Ross stated, as ap- 
pears on page 162 of the hearings, as 
follows—and I read that language again: 

Mr. Ross. Where segregation may result 
in discriminatory terms and conditions, we 
feel that we have a duty to examine to see 
whether that actually is the case. 


Let there be no mistake about this, 
Mr. President. I trust every Senator will 
read it in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp to- 
morrow morning. Mr. Ross says “We 
feel,” that is that the Commission feels 
that it has a duty to examine and to de- 
termine whether segregation exists by 
reason of laws of cities, of States, of 
political subdivisions. From the state- 
ment made by Mr. Ross it can be clearly 
stated that the bill goes much further 
than employment. It goes much further 
than promotion. It goes much further 
than demotion, and goes much further 
than discharges. It goes to the question 
of whether there is segregation; it is a 
bill to determine whether segregation 
exists, not an employment measure. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I should like to go 
back to the pending business before the 
Senate, the important amendment now 
pending. The Journal for January 17 
shows that 66 Senators were present and 
that 30 Senators were absent. It shows 
that the Senator from North Carolina 
(Mr. Battery] and the Senator from Ala- 
bama {Mr. BANKHEAD] were absent. 
Does not the distinguished Senator think 
that by all means the Journal should 
show the reason for the absence of the 
distinguished Senator from North Caro- 
lina, which absence I understand was 
due to illness? 

Mr. MAYBANK. 
Senator. 

Mr. EASTLAND. And does not the 
distinguished Senator think that the 
Journal should by all means show the 
absence, by naming him, of the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. BaNnKHEAD], and also show that at 
the time the roll was called he had been 
called to attend an agricultural meeting 
in the city of Washington, there ably to 
represent the farmers of this country in 
promulgating the 1946 agricultural pro- 
gram? Does not the Senator think that 


I agree with the 
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the people of Alabama have a right to 
know, from the official records of this 
body, that the distinguished senior Sena. 
tor from Alabama, although not in the 
Senate at that particular time, was ably 
protecting their interests and their eco- 
nomic welfare? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I certainly agree 
with the Senator. I think the Journal 
should be so amended. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The distinguished 
junior Senator from Nevada [Mr. Car- 
VILLE] was absent. Does not the dis. 
tinguished Senator think that the 
Journal should show the absence of the 
distinguished Senator from Nevada, who 
was absent in the State of Nevada on 
important public business, and although 
not in the city of Washington, and al- 
though not in the Senate Chamber at the 
time of the roll call, was ably represent- 
ing his constituents and was protecting 
their interests in the State of Nevada? 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I 
thoroughly agree with the Senator from 
Mississippi, and I believe that most Sena- 
tors will agree that the Journal should be 
thus amended. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Does not the dis- 
tinguished Senator think that by all 
means the Journal should show that the 
distinguished senior Senator from Texas 
(Mr. CONNALLY] was in the city. of Lon- 
don as a representative of the United 
States at the United Nations Conference 
now being held there, and was ably rep- 
resenting the entire American people in 
setting up this great world organization 
to promote permanent peace and pros- 
perity upon which rest the hopes and 
desires of the people of this country? 

Mr. MAYBANK. The Senator is emi- 
nently correct. It should also be made 
to appear in the Journal that there was 
in progress a meeting of the committee 
dealing with the atomic bomb, and that 
there were various committee meetings 
and subcommittee meetings being held 
at the time, according to the New York 
Times. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Does not the dis- 
tinguished Senator realize that civiliza- 
tion itself, and that our very lives depend 
upon the proper solution of the problems 
dealing with the atomic bomb? 

Mr. MAYBANK. Yes. 

Mr. EASTLAND. And the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Texas was 
ably endeavoring to solve that most im- 
portant question at the meeting he was 
attending in London. 

Will the Senator yield for another 
question? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Mississippi for 
a question. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Does not the dis- 
tinguished Senator think that the Jour- 
nal should show that the distinguished 
and able and revered senior Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Guiass] was not able to be 
present in the Senate on the day in ques- 
tion, because of illness? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I thoroughly agree 
with the Senator, Mr. President. The 


distinguished senior Senator from Vir- 
ginia has ior many years been a leader of 
the Democratic Party in his State. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Does not the Sen- 
ator believe that the constituency of this 
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great American and great statesman, 
who was ill, should know the reason for 
his absence on that day? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I agree with the 
Senator. 


RETIREMENT OF CERTAIN CIVIL-SERVICE 
EMPLOYEES—RESOLUTION OF RHODE 
ISLAND GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. GREEN. I desire to present for 
the Recorp a resolution adopted by the 
General Assembly of the State of Rhode 
Island. 

Mr. MAYBANK. If it may be under- 
stood that I yield without losing the 
floor, I am glad to yield. . 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none. 

The resolution presented by Mr. GREEN 
was referred to the Committee on Civil 
Service, and under the rule, ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
Joint resolution urging the Senators and 

Representatives from Rhode Island in the 

Congress of the United States to use every 

effort to have enacted into law United 

States Senator THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN’S 

bill providing for retirement, at full pen- 

sion, of civil-service employees with 25 

years’ service records 

Whereas United States Senator THEODORE 
Franets Green has introduced a bill into 
the Congress of the United States providing 
for retirement, at full pension, of civil- 
service employees with 25 years’ service rec- 
ords: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives from Rhode Island in the Congress 
of the United States are seriously urged to 
use every effort to have enacted into law 
Senator GREEN’s bill providing for such re- 
tirement, at full pension, of civil-service em- 
ployees with 25 years’ service records; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That the Secretary of State be, 
and he hereby is, authorized and directed to 
transmit to the Senators and Representatives 
from Rhode Island in the Congress of the 
United States duly certified copies of this 
resolution, 


JOURNAL OF THURSDAY, JANUARY 17, 
1946 


The. PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the motion of the Senator 
front North Carolina [Mr. HogEy! to 
amend the Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, January 17, 1946. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from South Carolina yield? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi for a question. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I ask the distin- 
guished Senator if he does not believe 
that the Journal should show that al- 
though the able and distinguished Sen- 
ator from Connecticut [Mr. Hart], for- 
mer commander of the Asiatic Fleet, a 
great naval commander, was not present 
in the Chamber at that time, the inter- 
ests of his people were being ably repre- 
sented and protected? Does not the Sen- 
ator believe that it is a very grave mat- 
ter that these reasons are not incorpo- 
rated in the official record of this body? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I agree with the dis- 
tinguished Senator, and it is my pur- 
pose to vote that that be done. 
XCII——17 
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Mr. EASTLAND. Does not the dis- 
tinguished Senator believe that the 
Journal should show that the able, lov- 
able, and distinguished Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Hatcu], although not pres- 
ent at that time, was on his way back 
to Washington, and that in his absence 
the welfare of his people was being ably 
protected and represented by our friend 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. Cuavez]? 

Mr. MAYBANK. In answer, to the 
question of the Senator from Mississippi 
let me say that I thoroughly agree with 
his statement, and I know that my col- 
league from New Mexico feels the same 
way. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The distinguished 
junior Senator from New Mexico is the 
one who is causing so much controversy 
in this body today. 

Does not the Senator believe that the 
Journal should show the reasons why the 
very able and distinguished Senator from 
New Jersey (Mr. Hawkes] was absent, 
and does he not believe that the Journal 
should affirmatively show that there was 
no dereliction of duty on his part, and 
that the welfare of the State of which he 
is one of the ambassadors in the United 
States Senate was being protected? 

Mr. MAYBANK. The Senator is cor- 
rect. I thoroughly agree, and believe 
that the Journal should be so amended. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Does not the distin- 
guished Senator believe that by all means 
the Journal should show that the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Califor- 
nia [Mr. KNOWLAND] was absent on offi- 
cial business as a member of an inves- 
tigating committee in the Philippine 
Islands, holding hearings there on mat- 
ters of great urgency and importance 
both to this Government and to the wel- 
fare of our people? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I thoroughly agree 
with the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Does not the Sena- 
tor believe that it is absolutely out- 
rageous that the Journal does not con- 
tain these facts, which are so important 
for future history? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I thoroughly agree 
with the Senator from Mississippi. I may 
add that I have enjoyed very much read- 
ing in the newspapers about the work 
being done by the Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. TUNNELL] and the junior Sen- 
ator from California [Mr. KNnow1tanp]; 
and in view of the magnificent work 
which they are doing I believe that the 
Journal should contain the record of 
where they are, and why. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Do not the Senator 
from South Carolina and the Senator 
from Mississippi believe that, inasmuch 
as the Journal was so badly neglected, 
the good Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
OVERTON] must have beer mistaken when 
he spoke so highly of the efficiency of the 
help of the Senate? 

Mr. EASTLAND. The fault is not in 
the Senate personnel, but in the very 
system which the Senate itself has es- 
tablished. We are all to blame. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, there 
is no fault in the personnel. There is 
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no fault in the printing. The fault is in 
our being too speedy in having the Jour- 
nal approved by unanimous consent. 

Mr, CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I yield for a ques- 
tion, or for a statement, provided I do 
not lose the floor. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I should like to ask the 
Senator a question. Does not the Sen- 
ator believe that inasmuch as the per- 
sonnel was not at fault, the real fault 
lay in the fact that the Senate was con- 
sidering Senate bill 101? Is not that the 
real trouble? 

Mr. MAYBANK. No. I could not go 
along with my friend from New Mexico 
in that statement. I believe that at 
times we have been rather loose in ap- 
proving the Journal in a hurry, and that 
we have sometimes been in a state of in- 
ertia. 

Mr. EASTLAND. 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The distinguished 
Senator from New Mexico has charged 
that a filibuster is in progress. Does not 
the distinguished Senator from South 
Carolina believe that the Journal should 
show that if a filibuster was in progress, 
our distinguished friend from New Mex- 
ico was participating therein? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. My. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico for a question. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. If it is not a filibuster, 
what would the wise Senator from Mis- 
sissippi call it? 

Mr. EASTLAND. If it is a filibuster, 
why is my good friend participating? 
Have we reached the point where, when 
the bill is explained, our distinguished 
friend is filibustering against speedy 
passage or full consideration of his bill? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I am pleading with the 
good Senator that, with all due respect 
to the prayer, we should approve it and 
get down to the business of the Senate. 

Mr. EASTLAND. We are through 
with the prayer. We have approved the 
prayer. 

Mr. MAYBANK. We approved the 
prayer earlier in the day. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. We have passed be- 
yond the prayer? 

Mr. MAYBANK. 

Mr. EASTLAND. 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MAYBANK. 
tion. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I am amazed that 
the distinguished Senator from New 
Mexico did not realize what was the 
pending business in the Senate. At this 
grave hour in our history, in these ter- 
rible times, when grave and weighty mat- 
ters are before the Senate, our friend did 
not realize what was pending, or that 
we had disposed of the question on which 
he voted today. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I 
yielded to the Senator for a question. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I believe that our 
friend is engaging in a filibuster against 
the passage of his bill. Tomorrow we 
shall be charged in the press with fili- 
bustering, but the distinguished Senator 


Mr. President, will 


Yes. 
Mr, President, will 


I yield for a ques- 
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question. The Journal shows that the 
distinguished senior Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Macnuson], a very able 
Member of this body, was absent. Does 
not the Senator believe that the people 
of Washington are entitled to know why 
the Senator from Washington was ab- 
sent? 

Mr, MAYBANK. I thoroughly agree 
with the Senator. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Should not the peo- 
ple of Washington have the information 
that, althcugh not in the Senate Cham- 
ker at that time, he was ably represent- 
ing them and seeing that their interests 
were fully protected? 

Mr, MAYBANK. To that I thoroughly 
subscribe. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The distinguished 
junior Senator from Washington [Mr. 
MITCHELL] was absent on that day. By 
the way, Mr. President, the distinguished 
Senator from South Carolina knows that 
we are discussing the pending business in 
the Senate, and matters germane to the 
business of the Senate at this time. But 
the Recorp shows that the distinguished 
Senator from Washington is absent. 

Mr. MAYBANK. We are discussing an 
amendment offered earlier in the day by 
the distinguished Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Hoty] to have the names 
of absent Senators set forth in the Jour- 
nal, together with the reasons for their 
absence. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Does not the Sena- 
tor believe that the Journal should show 
that the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
MITCHELL] is absent on Official business 
of the Senate, ard that his constituency 
is entitled to that information? 

Mr. MAYBANK. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, there 
are meny more names of absent Sena- 
tors, but I shall not trespass further on 
the time of the Senator from South 
Carolina. He has made a great speech 
and a great contribution to the argu- 
ment. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I appreciate having 
the distinguished Senator from Missis- 
sippi ask me these questions, which are 
so periinent to the legislation under con- 
sideration. I must say that I am in 
thorough accord with him. I hope that 
the names of absent Senators will be 
placed in the Journal, together with the 
reasons for their absence. 

Mr. President, I have been interrupted 
on several occasions, and shall now con- 
clude the speech which I was making. 
Because of interruptions, it will perhaps 
appear rather disconnected in the Recorp. 

Mr. President, colored citizens in the 
South have made great progress, and I 
am certain that the law-abiding Negroes 
of Scuth Carolina would not wish to have 
any laws enacted which would in any 
way interfere with the segregation of 
their race under present conditions. 

We have our Negro playgrounds, our 
Negro schools, and Negro colleges. Cer- 
tainly no complaint on their part has 
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from New Mexico, who has talked nearly 
as much as any other Senator today, will 
not be so accused, and I protest the un- 
fair treatment which we are receiving. 

I should like to ask the distinguished 
Senater from South Carolina a further 


ever come to my attention; nor am I 
aware of any desire on their part to 
have such institutions combined with 
others. 

However, if the FEPC bill should be- 
come a law, let me state what the Com- 
mission would attempt to do. As an 
indication of how the Negro has been 
treated in the South, I read today state- 
ments by Mr. Ross showing that only 10 
percent of the complaints involving un- 
fair-employment practices came from 
the South, and that 90 percent came from 
the North, Northeast, and West. How- 
ever, if this bill should become law cer- 
tain agitators and would-be uplifters, 
people from other sections of the coun- 
try who do not know or understand the 
colored man, would use their efforts to 
stir up strife and prejudice among our 
people, which in the end would result 
only in unemployment, and not fair em- 
ployment. It would result in turmoil 
and confusion, and would set back the 
progress of the Negro in the South, rather 
than further it. 

Mr. President, in conclusion, let me 
say that, to me, as a southern Democrat, 
it seems odd that the finger of scorn 
should always be pointed at me and at 
some of the others of us—not by Mem- 
bers of this body but by those who know 
nothing about our problems, and who 
endeavor to stir up race strife so that 
perhaps they may have a job or collect 
some money or obtain some other mate- 
rial benefit from their work. 

That is all I have to say on this sub- 
ject, Mr. President. I shall remain here 
during the debates on this bill; and, as 
a representative of the sovereign State 
of South Carolina, I shall use every 
power at my command to defeat the 
measure, to bring about a better feel- 
ing between the races, and to assist in 
the continuation of the forward march 
and the progress which South Carolina 
and the southern people generally have 
been making during the last generation. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President-—— 

Mr. MAYBANK., I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. CHAVEZ, Let me ask the Sena- 
tor whether he intends to continue to 
speak today or whether he would prefer 
to continue tomorrow? 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, in- 
sofar as the FEPC bill is concerned, I 
wish to take this opportunity to thank 
Senators for their generosity in listen- 
ing to my remarks and for the questions 
they have asked me. Although the 
speech I had originally prepared has 
been rather broken up by the questions 
which have been asked, nevertheless, so 
far as I am concerned, I think I have 
made my position clear on the Recorp. 

I intend to speak for an hour or so 
about the cotton situation. Several days 
ago I had begun to speak about the cot- 
ton situation and the OPA’s ceiling prices 
at the time when there was an inter- 
ruption, and then later the Senator from 
New Mexico obtained the floor, and sub- 
sequently the FEPC bill came up, with 
the result that at that time I was unable 
to complete my remarks. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, would 
the Senator prefer to continue his re- 
marks on cotton at this time, or would 
he prefer to begin again tomorrow? 
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Mr. MAYBANE. I should be glad to 
begin again tomorrow. 

Mr.CHAVEZ. Let me ask the Senator 
from Maine whether he would be agree- 
able to having the Senate take a recess 
at this time? 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, if I had 
a completely free choice, of course I 
should prefer to have the debate con- 
tinue. However, under the circum. 
stances, inasmuch as the Senator from 
South Carolina has been speaking for a 
considerable length of time and inas- 
much as I see very few Senators upon 
the floor of the Senate, I have no desire 
to offer objection to having the Senate 
take a recess at this time, if the Senator 
in charge of the measure desires to make 
such a motion. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I thank the Senator, 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I now move-—— 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Will 
the Senator from New Mexico withhold 
the motion until the Chair can lay before 
the Senate certain Executive messages? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I withhold the motion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. As in 
executive session, the Chair lays before 
the Senate Executive messages hereto- 
fore and this day received from the 
President of the United States, which will 
be referred to the appropriate com- 
mittees. 

(For nominations heretofore and this 
day received, see the end of Senate pro- 
ceedings.) 

RECESS 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Under the circum- 
stances, Mr. President, I now move that 
the Senate take a recess until 12 o’clock 
tomorrow. 


The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 
o’clock and 40 minutes p, m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Thursday, 
January 24, 1946, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
ee on the dates hereinafter indi- 
cated: 


Nominations received January 18, 1946 
War DEPARTMENT 


W. Stuart Symington, of Missouri, to be 
Assistant Secretary of War, as provided for 
in the act approved July 2, 1926. 


Navy DEPARTMENT 


Edwin Wendell Pauley, of California, to be 
Under Secretary of the Navy. 


RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE CORPORATION 


The following-named persons to be mem- 
bers of the Board of Directors of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation for terms of 2 
years from January 22, 1946: 

George E. Allen, of the District of Colum- 
bia, to be a member of the Board of Directors 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
for a term of 2 years from January 22, 1946. 

Harvey Jones Gunderson, of South Dakota, 
to be a member of the Board of Directors of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation for 
a term of 2 years from January 22, 1946. 
(Reappointment.) 

Henry T. Bodman, of Michigan, to be a 
member of the Board of Directors of the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation for a term 
of 2 years from January 22, 1948. 

Charles B. Henderson, of Nevada, to be & 
member of the Board of Directors of the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation for a term 
of 2 years from January 22, 1946, (Reap- 
pointment.) 
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Henry A. Mulligan, of New York, to be a 
member of the Board of Directors of the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation for a term 
of 2 years from January 22, 1946. (Reap- 
pointment.) 


CoLLecTor OF INTERNAL REVENUE 
Elmer F. Kelm, of Chanhassen, Minn., to 
be collector of internal revenue for the dis- 
trict of Minnesota, in place of Arthur D. 
Reynolds. 
Nominations received January 21 (legislative 
day of January 18), 1946 


DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 


Vice Adm. Alan G. Kirk, United States 
Navy, to be Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary of the United States of Amer- 
ica to Belgium and to serve concurrently and 
without additional compensation as Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 
of the United States of America to Luxem- 
bourg. 

Sydney B. Redecker, of New York, now a 
foreign-service officer of class 2 and a-secre- 
tary in the diplomatic service, to be also a 
consul general of the United States of 
America. 

Merritt N. Cootes, of Virginia, now a for- 
eign-service officer of class 5 and a secretary 
in the diplomatic service, to be also a consul 
of the United States of America. 

Edward P. Maffitt, of Missouri, now a for- 
eign-service officer of class 5 and a secretary 
in the diplomatic service, to be also a consul 
of the United States of America. 

S. Roger Tyler, Jr., of West Virginia, now a 
foreign-service officer of class 6 and a secre- 
tary in the diplomatic service, to be also a 
consul of the United States of America. 

William Witman 2d, of Pennsylvania, now 
foreign-service officer of class 6 and a secre- 
ry in the diplomatic service, to be also a 
msul of the United States of America. 
The following-named persons for promo- 
ion in the foreign service of the United 
tates of America, to be effective as of De- 
cember 17, 1945: 


FROM FOREIGN-SERVICE OFFICER OF CLASS 2 TO 
FOREIGN-SERVICE OFFICER OF CLASS 1 


Merwin L. Bohan, of Texas. 

George H. Butler, of Illinois. 

J. Rives Childs, of Virginia. 

Waiter A. Foote, of Texas. 

Julian F. Harrington, of Massachusetts. 
Harry C. Hawkins, of Virginia. 
George D. Hopper, of Kentucky. 
Charles A. Livengood, of Washington. 
George R. Merrell, of Missouri. 

John J. Muccio, of Rhode Island. 
Alfred T. Nester, of New York. 

Albert F. Nufer, of New York. 
Christian M. Ravndal, of Iowa. 
Harold Shantz, of New York. 

Edwin F. Stanton, of California. 
Clifford C. Taylor, of Colorado. 

John Carter Vincent, of Georgia. 


FROM FOREIGN-SERVICE OFFICER OF CLASS 3 TO 
FOREIGN-SERVICE OFFICER OF CLASS 2 


Donald F. Bigelow, of Minnesota. 
Harry E. Carlson, of Illinois. 

Cecil Wayne Gray, of Tennessee. 
David McK. Key, of Tennessee. 
Marcel E. Malige, of Idaho. 

Thomas McEnelly, of New York. 
Warwick Perkins, of Maryland. 
Austin R. Preston, of New York. 
Joseph C. Satterthwaite, of Michigan. 


FROM FOREIGN-SERVICE OFFICER OF CLASS 4 TO 
FOREIGN-SERVICE OFFICER OF CLASS 3 


Gilson G. Blake, of Maryland. 
Leonard G. Dawson, of Virginia. 


FROM FOREIGN-SERVICE OFFICER OF CLASS 5 TO 
FOREIGN-SERVICE OFFICER OF CLASS 4 


George M. Abbott, of Ohio. 

George D. Andrews, of Tennessee. 
Robert D. Coe, of Wyoming. 

Charles H. Ducoté, of Massachusetts. 
Archibald E. Gray, of Pennsylvania. 
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Benjamin M. Hulley, of Florida. 
Charles A. Hutchinson, of Minnesota. 
John B. Ketcham, of New York. 
George D. LaMont, of New York. 
Rufus H. Lane, Jr., of Virginia. 
James E. Parks, of North Carolina, 
Eric C. Wendelin, of Massachusetts. 


FROM FOREIGN-SERVICE OFFICER OF CLASS 6 TO 
FOREIGN-SERVICE OFFICER OF CLASS 5 


Earl T. Crain, of Tlinois. 

Frederic C. Fornes, Jr., of New York. 
John Peabody Palmer, of Washington. 
Elim O’Shaughnessy, of New York. 


FROM FOREIGN-SERVICE OFFICER OF CLASS 7 TO 
FOREIGN-SERVICE OFFICER OF CLASS 6 


Hiram Bingham, Jr., of Connecticut. 
Walter J. Linthicum, of Maryland. 
Odin G. Loren, of Washington. 
Reginald P. Mitchell, of Florida. 
Paul H. Pearson, of Iowa. 


FROM FOREIGN-SERVICE OFFICER, UNCLASSIFIED, 
TO FOREIGN-SERVICE OFFICER OF CLASS 8 


V. Harwood Blocker, of Texas. 

William H. Christensen, of South Dakota. 
Clifton P. English, of Tennessee. 

Thomas S. Estes, of Massachusetts. 
Keeler Faus, of Georgia. 

Sidney K. Lafoon, of Virginia. 

Harry Clinton Reed, of Ohio. 

Terry B. Sanders, Jr., of Texas. 

Merlin E. Smith, of Ohio. 


FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


James Kimble Vardaman, Jr., of Missouri, 
to be a member of the Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve System for a term of 14 
years from February 1, 1946, vice John McKee. 


UNITED STATES Coast GUARD 


The following-named officers for temporary 
service in the United States Coast Guard: 


TO BE COMMODORES, TO RANK AS SUCH FROM 
JANUARY 1, 1946 


Capt. John H. Cornell 
Capt. John 8S. Baylis 


Nominations received January 22 (legislative 
day of January 18), 1946 
UNITED STATES MARITIME COMMISSION 


Richard Parkhurst, of Massachusetts, to 
be a member of the United States Maritime 
Commission for the unexpired term of 6 
years from April 16, 1942, vice Vice Adm. 
Howard L. Vickery. 


Civit, AERONAUTICS BoarD 


Clarence M. Young, of California, to be a 
member of the Civil Aeronautics Board for 
the term expiring December 31, 1946, vice 
Edward P. Warner. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR ARMY OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


To be major generals 


Lt. Gen. Robert Charlwood Richardson, 
Jr. (brigadier general, United States Army), 
Army of the United States. 

Gen. Courtney Hicks Hodges (brigadier 
general, United States Army), Army of the 
United States. 

Gen. Jacob Loucks Devers (brigadier gen- 
eral, United States Army), Army of the 
United States. 

Gen. George Churchill Kenney (brigadier 
general, United States Army), Army of the 
United States. 

Gen. Carl Spaatz (brigadier general, United 
States Army), Army of the United States. 

Lt. Gen. Ira Clarence Eaker (brigadier gen- 
eral, United States Army), Army of the 
United States. 

Lt. Gen. Robert Lawrence Eichelberger 
(brigadier general, United States Army), 
Army of the United States. 

Gen. Thomas Troy Handy (brigadier gen- 
eral, United States Army), Army of the 
United States. 

Lt. Gen. Walter Bedell Smith (brigadier 
general, United States Army), Army of the 
United States. 
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Gen. Mark Wayne Clark (brigadier general, 


United States Army), Army of the United 
States. 


To be brigadier generals 


Lt. Gen. Wilhelm Delp Styer (colonel, 
Corps of Engineers), Army of the United 
States. 

Lt. Gen. Harold Lee George (lieutenant 
colonel, Air Corps; temporary colonel, Air 
Corps), Army of the United States. 

Lt. Gen. William Hood Simpson (colonel, 
Infantry), Army of the United States. 

Lt. Gen. Jamts Harold Doolittle (major 
Air Corps Reserve), Army of the United 
States. 

Lt. Gen. Lucian King Truscott, Jr. (lieu- 
tenant colonel, Cavalry), Army of the United 
States. 

Lt. Gen. Richard Kerens Sutherland (colo- 
nel, Infantry), Army of the United States. 

Lt. Gen. John Clifford Hodges Lee (colonel, 
Corps of Engineers), Army of the United 
States. 

Lt. Gen. Leonard Townsend Gerow (colonel, 
Infantry), Army of the United States. 

Lt. Gen. Albert Coady Wedemeyer (lieu- 
tenant colonel, Infantry), Army of the 
United States. 

Lt. Gen. John Kenneth Cannon (lieuten- 
ant colonel, Air Corps; colonel, 
Air Corps), Army of the United States 

Lt. Gen. Hoyt Sanford Vandenberg (major, 
Air Corps; temporary lieutenant colonel, Air 
Corps), Army of the United States. 

Lt. Gen. Oscar Wolverton Grisweld (colo- 
nel, Infantry), Army of the United States. 

Lt. Gen. Walton Harris Walker (colonel 
Infantry), Army of the United States. 

Lt. Gen. Wade Hampton Haislip (cole- 
nel, Infantry), Army of the United States 

Lt. Gen. Joseph Lawton Collins (lieutenant 
colonel, Infantry), Army of the United States. 

Lt. Gen. Lucius DuBignon Clay (licuten- 
ant cclonel, Corps of Engineers), Army of 
the United States. 


temporary 
porary 


Lt. Gen. Alvan Cullom Gillem, Junior 
(colonel, Infantry), Army of the United 
States. 


Lt. Gen. Barton Kyle Yount (colonel, Air 
Corps), Army of the United States. 

Lt. Gen. Matthew Bunker Ridgway (lieu- 
tenant colonel, Infantry), Army of the 
United States. 

Lt. Gen. LeRoy Lutes (lieutenant colonel, 
Coast Artillery Corps), Army of the United 
States. 

Lt. Gen. John Reed Hodge (lieutenant colo- 
nel, Infantry), Army of the United States. 

Lt. Gen. John Edwin Hull (lieutenant colo- 
nel, Infantry), Army of the United States. 

Lt. Gen. Raymond Stallings Mclain (brig- 
adier general, National Guard of the United 
States), Army of the United States. 

Maj. Gen. Manton Sprague Eddy (colonel, 
Infantry). Army of the United States. 

Ma}. Gen. Curtis Emersen LeMay (captain, 
Air Corps; temporary lieutenant colonel, Air 
Corps; temporary colonel, Army cf the United 
States, Air Corps), Army of the United States 

Maj. Gen. Lauris Norstad (captain, Air 
Corps; temporary lieutenant colonel, Air 
Corps; temporary colonel, Army of the 
United States, Air Corps), Army of the United 
States. 


APPOINTMENTS IN THE REGULAR ARMY OF THE 
UNITED STATES 
To be major generals 

Maj. Gen. Edward Postell King, Jr. (briga- 
dier general, United States Army), Army of 
the United States. 

Maj. Gen. William Fletcher Sharp (colonel, 
Field Artillery), Army of the United States. 

Maj. Gen. George Fleming Moore (colone! 
Coast Artillery Corps), Army of the United 
States. 

Maj. Gen. George Marshall 
(colonel, Infantry), Army of 
States. 

Maj. Gen. Albert Monmouth Jones (colonel, 
Infantry), Army of the United States. 


Parker, Jr. 
the United 
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Maj. Gen. Thomas Bernard Larkin (colonel, 
Corps of Engineers), Army of the United 
States, for appointment in the Regular Army 
of the United States as The Quartermaster 
General, with the rank of major general, for 
a period of 4 years from date of acceptance, 
vice Lt. Gen. Edmund Bristol Gregory. 

Brig. Gen. Thomas Jefferson Davis (lieu- 
tenant colonel, Adjutant General’s Depart- 
ment), Army of the United States, for ap- 
pointment in the Regular Army of the 
United States as Assistant The Adjutant Gen- 
eral, with the rank of brigadier general, for a 
period of 4 years from date*of acceptance. 


To be assistants to the Quartermaster Gen- 
eral, with the rank of brigadier general, 
for a period of 4 years from date of ac- 
ceptance 


Brig. Gen. George Anthony Horkan (lieu- 
tenant colonel, Quartermaster Corps), Army 
of the United States, vice Maj. Gen. Clifford 
Lee Corbin. 

Brig. Gen. John Brandon Franks (lieuten- 
ant colonel, Quartermaster Corps), Army of 
the United States, vice Brig. Gen. Joseph 
Tdward Barzynski, United States Army, re- 
tired. 

Brig. Gen. Herman Feldman (lieutenant 
colonel, Quartermaster Corps), Army of the 
United States, vice Brig. Gen. Charles Dud- 
ley Hartman, United States Army, retired. 


To be brigadier generals 


Brig. Gen. Clifford Bluemel (colonel, In- 
fantry), Army of the United States. 

Brig. Gen. James Roy Newman Weaver 
(colonel, Infantry), Army of the United 
States. 

Brig. Gen. Maxon Spafford Lough (colonel), 
Infantry), Army of the United States. 

Brig. Gen. William Edward Brougher 
(colonel, Infantry), Army of the United 
States. 

Brig. Gen. Joseph Peter Vachon (colonel, 
Infantry), Army of the United States. 

Brig. Gen. Carl Herndon Seals (colonel, 
United States Army, retired), Army of the 
United States. 

Brig. Gen. Charles Chisholm Drake (colonel’ 
Quartermaster Corps), Army of the United 
States. 

Brig. Gen. Bradford Grthen Chynoweth 
(colonel, Infantry), Army of the United 
States. 

Brig. Gen. Clinton Albert Pierce (lieuten- 
ant colonel, Cavalry), Army of the United 
States. 

Brig. Gen. Arnold John Funk (lieutenant 
colonel, Infantry), Army of the United States. 

Brig. Gen. Lewis Charles Beebe (lieuten- 
ant colonel, Infantry), Army of the United 
States. 

Brig. Gen. Luther Rea Stevens (colonel, 
Infantry, Philippine Army), Philippine 
Army. 


To be assistants to the Surgeon General, with 
the rank of brigadier general, for a period 
of 4 years from date of acceptance 
Brig. Gen. Raymond Whitcomb Bliss (colo- 

nel, Medical Corps), Army of the United 

States, vice Maj. Gen. Shelley Uriah Marietta, 

United States Army, retired. 

Brig. Gen. George Corwin Beach, Jr., (colo- 
nel, Medical Corps), Army of the United 
States, vice Brig. Gen. Addison Dimmitt 
Davis, whcese term of cffice expired May 30, 
1945. 

Brig. Gen. Edward Allen Noyes (colonel, 
Medical Corps), Army of the United States, 
vice Brig. Gen. Larry Benjamin McAfee, 
whose term of office expired May 30, 1945. 
Temporary APPOINTMFNTS IN THE ARMY OF 

THE UNITED STATES 


To be major general 
Brig. Gen. Milton Baldridge Halsey (lieu- 
tenant colonel, Infantry), Army of the 
United States. 
To be brigadier generals 
Col. Kearie Lee Berry (lieutenant colonel, 
Infantry), Army cf the United States, 


Col. Wyburn Dwight Brown (lieutenant 
colonel, Field Artillery), Army of the United 
States. 

Col. Kenneth David Nichols (captain, Corps 
of Engineers), Army of the United States. 

Col. Rodney Hamilton Smith, Coast Artil- 
lery Corps. 

Col. Carlton Spencer Dargusch (lieutenant 
colonel, Judge Advocate General’s Depart- 
ment, National Guard of the United States), 
Army of the United States. 

Col. Charles Gurdon Sage, Coast Artillery 
Corps, National Guard of the United States. 

Col. Francis Rusher Kerr, Infantry Re- 
serve. 

Col. Gerson Kirkland Heiss (lieutenant 
colonel, Ordnance Department), Army of the 
United States. 


POSTMASTERS ; 
The following-named persons to be post- 
masters: 
COLORADO 


Myrtle L. Huffaker, Hot Sulphur Springs, 
Colo., in place of N. C. Huffaker, deceased. 


CONNECTICUT 


G. Franklin Cowles, Canton, Conn. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Clara B. Snow, Wapping, Conn. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Orrin R. Bugbee, West Suffield, Conn. Of- 
fice became Presidential July 1, 1945. 


FLORIDA 


Josephine Blondheim, Atlantic Beach, Fla., 
in place of K. 8. Grey, ¢2ceased. 

Ethel Godbold, Gifford, Fla. Office became 
Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Thornton B. Mills, Summerfield, Fla., in 
place of J. L. Wall, retired. 


GEORGIA 


Dora L. Raulerson, Hortense, Ga. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 


ILLINOIS 


Dwight C. Beatty, Galesburg, Ill., in place 
of Ralph Hawthorne, resigned. 


INDIANA 


John Leonard, Birdseye, Ind., in place of 
A. W. Jackson, transferred. 

James Perona, Blanford, Ind. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Dorothy Fohl, Cedar Grove, Ind. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

William O. Burgess, Gas City, Ind., in place 
of FP. A. Crandall, resigned. 

James E. Cox, Newburg, Ind., in place of 
H. H. Powell, resigned. 

Elsie B. Johnson, Westpoint, Ind., in place 
of M. C. Bennett, retired. 


IOWA 
Mery T. Harper, College Springs, Iowa. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1945. 


Mary L. Smith, Holland, Iowa. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 
KANSAS 
Marjorie A. Cain, Delphos, Kans., in place 
of R. R. Bourne, transferred. 


George M. Thomas, Morrowville, Kans., in 
place of P. S. Kozel, transferred. 
LOUISIANA 
Joseph M. Wilbanks, Deville, La. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 
Fred F. Duho, Jr., Garyville, La. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1943. 
John H. Henry, Melrose, La. Office became 
Presidential July 1, 1945. 
Moise E. Chenevert, Plaucheville, La. Of- 
fice became Presidential July 1, 1944. 
MICHIGAN 


Eva B. Quivey, Fulton, Mich. Office became 
Presidential July 1, 1945. 


MISSOURI 


Frank A. Johnson, Gainesville, Mo., in place 
of C. W. Boone, transferred. 


MONTANA 


Albert Leo Nix, Wibaux, Mont., in place of 
L. B. Cullen, retired. 
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NEBRASKA 

Julius E. Arnold, Big Springs, Nebr., in 
Place of P. C. Redfern, resigned. 

Edward Borzych, Farwell, Nebr. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Martha E. Castor, Stockville, Nebr., in place 
of I. G. Lidgard, resigned. 

NEW YORK 

Ruth E. Miller, Baldwin Place, N. Y. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Charles E. Moston, Buskirk, N. Y. Office 
become Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Roger John Ryan, Fabius, N. Y. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1943. 

Louis Nelson, Towners,N. Y. Office became 
Presidential July 1, 1945. 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Bessie L. Adams, Blounts Creek, N. ©, 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Willie T. Smith, Dudley, N. C. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Mildred C. Thompson, Hallsboro, N. C., in 
place of A. D. Wessell, deceased. 

Helen J. Dellinger, Iron Station, N. C., in 
place of S. M. Hamrick, retired. 

William R. Miller, Laurel Springs, N. ©. 
Office became Presidertial July 1, 1945. 

OHIO 

Mabel Stone, Empire, Ohio. Office became 
Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Mark Emerson Allen, Highland, Ohio, in 
place of K. M. O’Briant, resigned. 


LaMar L. Hahn, Malinta, Ohio, in place of 
D. D. Franz, retired. 


Pauline D. Tussing, Pataskala, Ohio, in 
place of J. B. McFadden, removed. 

Augusta A. McPherson, Rockland, Ohio. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Earl C. Davis, Trimble, Ohio, in place of 
Z. B. Herrold, retired. 

Ruth W. Scott, Vienna, Ohio, in place of 
Angela Polta, removed. 

Watson 8S. Rice, West Farmington, Ohio, !n 
place of F. A. Hawkins, deceased. 

Glenn D. Heuberger, Wharton, Ohio, in 
place of J. H. Gibson, removed. 

OKLAHOMA 

Leroy K. Hawkins, Boynton, Okla., in p‘ace 
of H. B. Lyne, transferred. 

Evah Kirksey, Porter, Okla., in place of 
J. S. Cole, transferred. 

OREGON 

Carl Burk, Hammond, Oreg., in place of 

F. O. Parsons, retired. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 


Lloyd E. Jackson, Fairfax, S. Dak., in place 

of G. W. Stanek, transferred. 
TENNESSEE 

Clyde C. Buck, Armathwaite, Tenn. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Martha S. Bass, Gordonsville, Tenn. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1944. 

Raymond E. Scott, Scotts Hill, Tenn., tn 
place of Roxie Pratt, removed. 

TEXAS 

Henry C. Martin, Easterly, Tex. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Blanche Schimmeipfening, Helotes, Tex 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Livy Atwell, Hutchins, Tex., in place of 
U. S. Atwell, deceased. 

Clarence B. Keeney, Whitharral, Tex 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

WASHINCTCN 

Lola C. Fisher, Richmond Beach, Wash., in 
plece of Frank Williams, removed. 

Arloene Marchant, Seaview, Wash., in place 
of Archie Constable, removed. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Cordia H. Covert, Yawkey, W. Va., in place 
of B. H. Oxley, deceased. 


WISCONSIN 


Helen A. Feye, Eastman, Wis. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945, 
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Rachel P. Porter, Fontana, Wis., in place of 
L. J. Porter, retired. 

Stella J. MeColiow, River Falls, Wis., in 
place of S. A. McCollow, deceased, 


Nominations received January 23 (legislative 
day of January 18), 1946 


INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FOUND AND INTERNA- 
vionAL BANK FOR RECONSTRUCTION AND 
DEVELOPMENT 


Fred M. Vinson, of Kentucky, to be United 

States Governor of the International Mone- 
tary Fund, and United States Governor of the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development for a term of 5 years. 
William L. Clayton, of Texas, to be United 
ates Alternate Governor of the Interna- 
onal Monetary Fund, and United States 
Alternate Governor of the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
fo" a term of 5 years. 

Harry D. White, of Maryland, to be United 
States Executive Director of the International 
Monetary Fund for a term of 2 years and 
until his successor has been appointed. 

Emilio G. Collado, of New York, to be 
United States Executive Director of the In- 
ternational Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment for a term of 2 years and until his 
successor has been appointed. 


DrrectoR or CONTRACT SETTLEMENT 


Horace Chapman Rose, of Ohio, to be Di- 
rector of Contract Settlement, vice Robert 
H. Hinckiey, resigned. 


st 
t 


SELECTIVE SERVICE SYSTEM 


Troy W. Lewis for appointment as Chief, 
Legal Division, Arkansas State Headquarters, 
Selective Service System, under the provi- 
sions of section 10 (a) (3) of the Selective 
Training and Service Act of 1940, as amended. 

Compensation for the position of Chief, 
Legal Division, Arkansas State Headquarters, 
Selective Service System, will be at the rate 
of $5,180 per annum. 

Colgate Hoyt for appointment as Assistant 
Chief, Veterans’ Personnel Division, National 
Headquarters, Selective Service System, under 
the provisions of section 10 (a) (3) of the 
Selective Training and Service Act of 1940, as 
amended. 

Compensation for the position of Assistant 
Chief, Veterans’ Personnel Division, National 
Headquarters, Selective Service System, will 
be at the rate of $6,230 per annum. 

Louis Carl Pediar for appointment as In- 
formation Analyst, National Headquarters, 
Selective Service System, under the provisions 
of section 10 (a) (3) of the Selective Train- 
ing and Service Act of 1940, as amended. 

Compensation for the position of Informa- 

n Analyst, National Headquarters, Selec- 

ve Service System, will be at the rate of 
$5,180 per annum. 

Candler Cobb for appointment as Director 

Selective Serviee for New York City, under 
he provisions of section 10 (a) (3) of the 
Selective Training and Service Act of 1940, as 

nded 

Compensation for the position of Director 

Selective Service for New York City, will 

t the rate of $7,175 per annum. 
Edmund A. Flagg for appointment as 
‘utive, Communications and Records 
ion, National Headquarters, Selective 
e System, under the provisions of sec- 

n 10 (a) (8) of the Selective Training and 
© Tvice Act of 1940, as amended. 

Compensation for the position of execu- 

. Communications and Records Divisicn, 
‘onal Headquarters, Selective Service Sys- 
will be at the rate of $5,180 per annum. 


COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS 
Craig Pottinger, of Nogales, Ariz., to be 
ollector of customs for customs collection 
aistrict No. 26, with headquarters at Nogales, 
‘.. In place of Wirt G. Bowman, who is 
ng effective February 1, 1946. 
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TEMPORARY APPOINTMENT IN THE ARMY OF THE 
UNITED STATES 
To be brigadier general 


Col. Robert Joshua Gill, Army of the United 
States. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 23, 1946 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon, and 
was called to order by the Speaker pro 
tempere, Mr. McCormack. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera 
Montgomery, D. D., offered the follow- 
ing prayer: 


Thou holy One, from Thy throne Thou 
hast said, “Behold, I make all things 
new.” We bless Thee that out of the 
night comes the dawn; out of discord, 
peace. We would catch the light of Thy 
vision which strengthens and heals, and 
go on to the service of another day. As 
we are confronted with hard duties, we 
ask for grace sufficient to live each day 
aright, neither overpowered by tempta- 
tion nor overwhelmed by burdens. We 
pray for that strength which triumphs 
over weakness, puts hope over fear, faith 
over doubt, and good cheer over dis- 
couragement. 

Grant that there may be a rededica- 
tion of all our people, with love for Thee 
and one another, scorning all lesser aims 
and purposes. O harken unto the cry 
of our Nation’s needs and shed Thy light 
upon all perplexed problems and restore 
tranquillity to all groups; lead them and 
purge them from personal pride and am- 
bition. O redeem our land from idle 
luxury and let simplicity prevail at every 
fireside. In Thy holy name we ask mercy 
and forgiveness for our sins. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. LANE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record in three instances, and include 
in one an address he delivered: in the 
second an article which appeared in the 
Pilot, Boston, Mass., on January 12, 1946; 
and in the third an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Evening Tribune, Law- 
rence, Mass., on December 2, 1945. 

Mr. ROMULO asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp in two instances, and to include 
in one the broadcast of Frazier Hunt and 
his interview with F. Theo Rogers, and 
in the second editorials from the New 
York Times and the Washington Post. 


REHABILITATION OF THE PHILIPPINE 


Mr. ROMULO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
umanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the Resident 
Commissioner from the Philippines? 

There was no objecticn. 

Mr. ROMULO. Mr. Speaker, on be- 
half of my 18,000,000 countrymen in the 
Philippines, I rise to express our enthusi- 
astic gratitude to the President of the 
United States for his sympathetic refer- 
ences to our Nation in his report to 
Congress. 
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President Truman declares that “per- 
haps no event in the long centuries of 
colonialism gives more hope for the pat- 
tern of the future than the independence 
of the Philippines.” And he urges the 
Congress to “complete, as promptly and 
as generously as possible, legislation 
which will aid economic rehabilitation 
for the Philippines.” 

It is truly heartening for us to know 
that, in the midst of the pressing 
and troublesome problems which face 
America today, the President considers 
it essential that immediate action be 
taken on legislation for the rehabilita- 
tion of the Philippines. I am confident 
that the Members of this House are no 
less anxious to expedite the passage of 
this legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, the independence of the 
Philippines will be an accomplished fact 
in 6 months. We advance toward this 
historic event in an atmosphere of post- 
war devastation. ‘The fate cf 18,000,000 
human beings in the Philippines—18.- 
000,000 people who are America’s best 
friends in the Orient—depends upon the 
assistance we receive in the immediate 
future. 

We cannot recover, we cannot rebuild, 
we cannot rehabilitate ourselves with- 
out help from the United States. We 
need this help now. The President, the 
members of the House Committee on 
Insular Affairs, and, indeed, ail Ameri- 
cans everywhere, recognize America’s 
responsibility in this urgent matter. All 
that is needed now is the final action. 

I plead with the Congress to take this 
final action as speedily as possible. 


REDUCTION OF NATIONAL DEBT LIMIT 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. Carison addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix.] 

Mr. RICH. -Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my re- 
marks on the subject, Was It a Dream or 
Did He Have the Nightmare? 

The SPEASER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the geniile- 
man from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I quite agree 
with the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
Carison], the next Governor of the State 
of Kansas. The great question is, When 
you do get the moncy, then hold cown 
that debt limit. Stop the spenders. I 
have been trying to analyze the Presi- 
dent’s address of Monday. When I see 


that on January 15 we had a national 
Gebt of $278.607,426,754.76, then I begin 


to wonder whether the President’s mes- 
sage Was a real dream to him or whether 
it was a nightmare. If you will analyze 
that message and see what he has pro- 
posed, when he says he is going to havea 
balanced budget, I say that if he carries 
out the things he said in t! 


1at budget he 
was going to do. he will never have a 
balanced budget as long as he is Presi- 
dent, and he can be President for 14 
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years or more and he will not have it, 
because it just does not work out that 
way. It is a good dream, but it will be 
a nightmare to the American taxpayers 
before he is through proposing those 
things. His receipts for 1946-47, because 
of sale of surplus property, might cause 
the income to equal the outgo, but that 
will not be balancing the budget, as I 
would construe it. What does the Presi- 
dent, in his nightmare, propose? Loan- 
ing $4,400,000,000 to John Bull. It will 
help us very little but will harm us a lot 
when we ask our taxpayers to pay the bill. 
It is not the function of Government. 
Let Great Britain borrow from our bank- 
ers—they will take care of them in the 
regular way. 

The President asks for free trade; and 
how will he eventually maintain our 
high standard of living? He will sell us 
down the river. The President wants 
more subsidies. The President wants 
$25 a week rocking-chair money. The 
President wants a full employment bill, 
when we have millions more jobs than 
workers. The President ask for FEFC. 
Just listen to the United States Senate 
today. That is the answer. The Presi- 
dent wants socialized medicine. The 
President wants increased salaries for all 
but the taxpayers at home and the 
farmers. The President wants all to 
have a hand-out, yet he expects to bal- 
ance the budget. Mr. President, is it a 
dream or a nightmare? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. CELLER asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his own remarks in the 
ReEcorD in two instances. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Tuesday 
next, after the disposition of business on 
the Speaker’s desk and the conclusion of 
special orders heretofore entered, I may 
address the House for 30 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentieman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to revise and 
extend the remarks I expect to make 
today on the independent offices appro- 
priation bill and include two documents 
from the General Accounting Office on 
which I have obtained estimates. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota 
asked and was given permission to extend 
his own remarks in the Recorp and in- 
clude therein a letter from the Midwest 
Truck Operators Association. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska asked and 
was given permission to extend his own 
remarks in the Appendix of the REcorD 
and include a resolution from the Ameri- 
can Legion Post of Alliance, Nebr.; sec- 
ond, to extend his remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp and to include an 
editorial from the St. Louis Globe-Demo- 
crat on the subject of sugar-coated 
socialized medicine; and, third, to ex- 
tend his remarks in the Appendix of the 
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Recorp and to include a statement from 
veterans in the Pacific on demobiliza- 
tion. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, as an in- 
dication of the source whence comes sup- 
port for the passage of FEPC legislation, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks by inserting in the RecorD a re- 
lease from the Commvist Party of 
Florida. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. LUCE (at the request of Mr. 
Mar TIn of Massachusetts) was given per- 
mission to extend her remarks and in- 
clude certain excerpts. 

Mr. MERROW asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include 
therein an article by Sumner Welles. 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, hereto- 
fore I was given permission to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, including certain 
discussions about the Columbia Valley 
Authority. I now ask unanimous con- 
sent to include rebuttals in that argu- 
ment on that subject. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BIEMILLER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
appendix of the Recorp and include 
therein an editorial. 

Mr. JENKINS asked and was given 
permission to extend his own remarks in 
the Record and to include therewith an 
editorial. 


THE MEAT-PACKING INDUSTRY 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, the Com- 
munists and state socialists of the Na- 
tion will no doubt rejoice when they see 
the headlines in the morning papers an- 
nouncing that the President is going to 
take over the packing plants of the 
Nation. This will put into the hands of 
the President the control of the meat 
supply of the Nation. While this step 
may be advisable under the circum- 
stances, a few more steps in this direction 
and the Executive will have the right 
to say what we may eat and how much, 
That would be the end of the Republic. 

This deplorable situation could have 
been averted. Neither the meat-packing 
industry nor the employees were anxious 
for this dispute. I understand that some 
of those in high authority in thé ad - 
istration were in favor of a plan that 
would have prevented this very un- 
pleasant situation. But the OPA would 
not listen to reason and with charac- 
teristic wilfullness, it persisted in its 
ruthless course. This is additional proof, 
if any is needed, why Congress should 
take all food control out of the hands of 
Chester Bowles and his crowd. 


THE MEAT-PACKING STRIKE 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
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House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr, SmitH of Virginia addressed the 
House. His remarks appear in the Ap- 
pendix.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. WHITTINGTON asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and insert therein a press 
release issued yesterday by Chester 
Bowles with respect to the ceilings on 
raw cotton. 


INDUSTRIAL STRIKES 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, when 
I first came to this Congress I issued a 
protest against using this forum as a 
wailing wall, instead of expressing faith 
in America and America’s way ,of doing 
business, 

A few minutes ago a gentleman, wor- 
ried about communism and socialism, 
things I do not believe in, in any way, 
shape, or manner, objected to the posi- 
tion of the President on the meat strike. 
All these strikes, according to these peo- 
ple, are the fault of organized labor. I 
say to you, and each Member of this 
House, there would be no strikes if it 
were not for one thing, big business, 
which has been trying to dictate to little 
business and to the country and is deter- 
mined to crucify the OPA. Talk about 
not getting meat. If that would occur 
the common people, the people of small 
income, of this country would have no 
meat to eat. So I say let us support 
President Truman as a united force. 
Capital is well organized, too. Protect 
the rights of the workers and the return- 
ing servicemen and provide for full em- 
ployment and maintain a real standard 
for all producers. Labor must enjoy the 
same right. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Minnesota 
has expired. 

OWEN RYE 


Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Mitts). Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, in the Granite Falls (Minn.) 
Tribune there erpears this week a 
news item which I feel exempi fizs waste 
of our servicemen’s time, and expresses 
complete disregard of their personal feel- 
ings. This article illustrates well the 
lack of consideration by the War and 
Navy Departments as to the cost to our 
taxpayers of this chasing all over Amer- 
ica without cause of many thousands of 
servicemen. It is also a good example of 
the monumental red tape from which the 
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Army and Navy could well learn a lesson, 
and should attempt to correct their fail- 
ings in this regard. 

The article from the Granite Falls 
Tribune reads as follows: 

For the past 2 months or more Owen Rye, 
former Granite boy and a son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Knute Rye, has been in Fort Benning, 
Ga., awaiting his discharge from the Army. 

Last week he learned that, because of the 
fact he entered the Army in Alaska, it would 
be necessary for him to return to that ter- 
ritory before he could obtain the awaited 
discharge. He tried every way he knew to 
change this bit of Army red tape, but to 
no avail, so Owen boarded the train at Fort 
Benning for Miles City, Mont., and from 
there intended to take a plane for Fairbanks, 
Alaska. , 

He wired his aunt, Miss Celia Nomeland, 
and his brother, Glenn Rye, that he would 
be on the noon train going through Granite 
on Saturday and so the Trib cameraman 
went over to get a picture of Owen on his 
way to Alaska for a discharge but while 
Glenn and his aunt, Celia, stood on the plat- 
form waiting to greet Owen, the train 
whizzed on by. As @ last resort the Trib’s 
cameraman snapped a picture of the rear 
end of the train in the belief Owen might 
be waving from the vestibule, but the pic- 
ture revealed nothing but Celia and Glenn 
waiting as the train roared by. 


Mr. Speaker, it would seem that the 
Army and the Navy should make an es- 
pecial effort to determine whether or not 
considerable valuable traveling accom- 
modations are wasted in proceedings of 
this nature. Furthermore, it seems to 
me that the utter disregard given to this 
serviceman’s wish to go home directly 
from Fort Benning, Ga., will explain to 
a good many reasonable-minded peo- 
ple why thousands of these servicemen 
leave the service disgusted at much of 
what is going on. To force this boy to 
travel an additional four or five thousand 
iniles to secure his discharge shows lack 
of good judgment on the part of those 
in authority. This is only a small ex- 
ample of millions of incidents for which 
the servicemen suffer inconvenience and 
for which the taxpayers pay for years 
to come. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Minnesota 
has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HOFFMAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record on three subjects, and to include 
therewith newspaper articles and letters. 


ARMY TRUCKS STOPPED BY PICKET 
LINES 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
lor 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Members of the House seemed to be 
somewhat amazed, perhaps startled, by 
the statement of the gentleman from 
Virginia (Mr. SmrrH] to the effect that 
the commander in the Third Area had 
ordered Army trucks not to cross a picket 
line. If Walter Reed, with a thousand 
Cisabled veterans needing food, sent an 
“army truck-for meat, it would turn back 
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when it reached a picket line at the 
packinghouse. There is nothing new 
about that humiliating attitude on the 
part of Army and Navy when in conflict 
with a union. Away back in 1939, when 
the Navy had contracts for the manufac- 
ture of defense materials with the Bohn 
Aluminum and Brass Corp. in Detroit, 
and when Navy patterns and material 
were held up by a strike, the CIO union 
stopped Navy trucks from going in and 
getting its own patterns and finished 
products. Proof of that is found in an 
official letter that came from the then 
Acting Secretary of the Navy, Edison. 
There is nothing new, I repeat, about the 
surrender of the administration, of the 
armed forces, to the demands of the CIO 
politicians; it has been going on for 6 
years or more. 

Let me quote from the official report 
dated October 20, 1939, made in answer 
to a privileged resolution offered by me: 


A strike was called at the corporation's 
plant No. 1, Detroit, Mich., on August 29, 
1939. At the time the strike was called, 
plant No. 1 was engaged in the manufacture 
of special bearings for aircraft engines for 
manufacturers with whom the Navy has con- 
tracts. On September 15, 1939, a second 
strike was called at all of the seven plants 
of the corporation in the Detroit district in 
sympathy with the strike at plant No. 1— 
bearings. At the time of calling the second 
strike, plant No. 2 was engaged in the manu- 
facture of castings for airplane engines in 
process of manufacture at the naval aircraft 
factory, Navy Yard, Philadelphia, Pa.; also 
castings for a’ manufacturer with whom the 
Navy has a contract for a special type of 
marine engine. 

The duration of the strike in plant No. 1— 
bearings—was from the 29th of August to 
October 8, inclusive, 41 calendar days. The 
duration of the strike in plant No. 2—cast- 
ings—-was from September 15 to October 8, 
1939, inclusive, 24 calendar days. 


- + - - * 


The delivery of completed castings, bear- 
ings, and parts, also those in the process of 
manufacture, was delayed for the duration 
of the strike. 

The Navy Department was unable to cb- 
tain the return of the Government-owned 
patterns, plans, and equipment for the dura- 
tion of the strike. 

* + . . . 


On September 28, 1939, the United States 
Navy resident inspector of naval material 
at Detroit, Mich., informed the regional 
director of the United Automobile Workers, 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, De- 
troit, Mich., of the seriousness of the delay 
in the delivery of the material due on con- 
tracts, also the urgent need of the shipment 
of patterns, and ~equested that he instruct 
his representative in charge of the picket 
line at the corporation's plant No. 2 to allow 
a@ representative of the inspector of naval 
material and a truck to pass through the 
picket line to pick up Government-owned 
patterns and ship them on a Government bill 
of. lading. 

The regional director of the United Auto- 
mobile Workers, Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations, sent three representatives of 
union local No, 208 to discuss the removal of 
the patterns with the inspector of naval ma- 
terial. The representatives of union local 
No. 208 were given full access to the files on 
the Navy contracts and they were informed 
that the delay in releasing patterns for de- 
livery was seriously jeopardizing the manu- 
facture of airplane engines at the naval air- 
craft factory. At the end of the discussion, 
the union representatives stated that as the 
strike situation stood at the present time, 
their answer was emphatically “No” and 
that they would not let patterns or inspected 
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castings be removed. No further action was 
taken by the Navy Department to remove the 
patterns and castings. The Navy Depart- 
ment kept in touch with the strike situation 
at the Bohn plants through its field repre- 
sentatives, and through the United States 
Department of Labor, but took no steps look- 
ing toward the settlement of the strike. 
Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES EDISON, 
The Acting Secretary of the Navy. 
THE RIGHT OF VETERANS TO WORK 
WITHOUT PAYING TRIBUTE TO UNIONS 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, what is 
taking place today is another evidence 
that we should bring our men home and 
look after American affairs. The Presi- 
dent has now taken over the meat in- 
dustry. 

I call upon the President of the United 
States now to tell every ex-serviceman in 
America that he is going to have a right 
to work in the meat-packing industry 
without having to pay tribute to anyone. 

We did not draft these boys into the 
CIO. We did not draft these boys to 
submit to the domination of any rack- 
eteer. This is America, and it is time for 
the Congress and the President of the 
United States to wake up and let the men 
who fought the Nation’s battle in time of 
war understand that we are not going to 
let it be destroyed now that the war is 
over. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Mississippi 
has expired. 


UNION BENEFITS 


Mr. SAVAGE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for l 
minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SAVAGE. Mr. Speaker. I wish to 
congratulate the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. Ranxmn}. In his remarks 
yesterday he made what I considered to 
be one of the best arguments in favor of 
union organization that I have ever 
heard. 

He described how the cotton farmer 
was working hard every day out in the 
weather, growing and picking his coiton, 
and then receiving only about 1 cent an 
hour for his work, whereas the industrial 
worker enjoys good working conditions 
and receives $1.29 an hour. 

I think it is only fair to point out to 
the gentleman from Mississippi that the 
reason the industrial worker receives this 
higher pay is because he is organized in 
a union. Only the organization has 
made it possible for these workers to get 
the higher pay. I believe that I am just 
as good a friend of the farmer as anyone 
in this House. I would like to see the 
farmers do a little organizing and get rid 
of some of the middlemen and brokers 
who are eating up all their profit. Then 
you will see the farmer begin to get a 
fair price for his products. 
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Another thing that I would like to 
point out to the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi is that only through high wages for 
workers can the farmer hope to get good 
prices for his crops. The economic 
future of the farmer depends on the 
money that the workingman has to 
spend. Business depends on everybody 
having money to spend for food, manu- 
factured goods, and services. 

By having a large national income we 
will be able to keep up our heavy tax load 
and begin to liquidate our national debt. 

I am glad that the gentleman from 
Mississippi made that statement yester- 
day because it clearly pointed out that 
the farmer is going to have to organize 
to get for himself the benefits that-in- 
dustrial labor enjoys. 

Some Members have continually 
harped on what they call “the paying of 
tribute by members of labor unions.” Let 
me point out that members of labor un- 
ions get back manyfold in increased 
wages and better working conditions the 
small sums they pay in for union dues. 
The money spent in union dues is the best 
investment a worker ever made. If there 
is any tribute in paying union dues it is 
tribute to the worker himself. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from Washington has 
expired. 


ARMY TRUCKS CROSSING PICKET LINES 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, when this 
Congress is to be gulled by arguments 
known to be counterfeit it is time for this 
House to close. Tennyson once said that 
tc’. much wit makes the world rotten. 
I have a very strong stomach, Mr. Speak- 
er, but there is a limit to the amount of 
bunkum and hogwash that it will take. 

I was not present and did not hear the 
statement of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia, but certainly the disclosure made 
by him here on the floor this morning 
should mean that the Military Affairs 
Committee looks into this matter at 
once, for this sort of thing gives to the 
whole Army a foul odor. 


WIVES OF UNITED STATES MILITARY 
PERSONNEL 


Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Speaker, I just re- 
ceived a letter from home which I want 
to call to the attention of all Members, 
It reads as follows: 


Hon. JOHN MurPHY, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Re wives of United States military personnel. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN MurpPHY: Thousands of 
wives of members of the United States armed 
forces are arriving in the United States or are 
being processed for travel to the United 
States to join their citizen husbands, 
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Under the existing laws such wife could 
not be naturalized until she had resided in 
the United States at least 2 years and further 
providing that she must reside in continuous 
state of matrimony for at least 1 year prior 
to the filing of the petition for naturalization, 
with her citizen spouse. Section 311 of the 
Nationality Act of 1940. 

It is suggested that you introduce an act 
providing for the naturalization of wives of 
members of the armed forces of the United 
States, provided that they have been legally 
admitted to the United States and have been 
residents thereof for at least 1 year. This 
act could be called section 310C of the Na- 
tionality Act of 1940 and could be handled 
as an amendment or a new act. 

There is not a day when I do not receive 
at least two inquiries by husbands of girls 
in this category and these soldiers, sailors, 
and marines seem a bit disappointed that 
their wives cannot become citizens in less 
than 2 years. I am_sure that if you were to 
introduce such a law and give it wide pub- 
licity you would make many friends among 
the servicemen. Sooner or later someone 
else will think of this proposition and for 
obvious reason I suggest you start it. 

I'd like to have your views in the premises. 

Sincerely yours. 


Mr. Speaker, I will send this letter to 
the Committee on Naturalization for ap- 
propriate action. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has expired. ° 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. KILBURN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include two resolutions. 

Mr. HENDRICKS asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks on the Independent Offices Ap- 
propriation bill and to include in those 
remarks excerpts from hearings, reports, 
and certain charts. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND ON THE 
INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL 


Mr. HENDRICKS. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that all Members 
may have five legislative days within 
which to extend their own remarks on 
the independent offices appropriation 
bill to be taken up today. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Florida? 

There was no objection. 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATION 
BILL, 1947 


Mr. HENDRICKS. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 5201), making ap- 
propriations for the Executive office 
and sundry independent executive bu- 
reaus, boards, commissions, and Offices, 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1947, 
and for other purposes. Pending that 
motion I ask unanimous consent that 
general debate on the bill be equally di- 
vided between the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts and myself, that debate con- 
tinue throughout the day and not to ex- 
ceed 1 hour tomorrow. 

I may state in this connection that it 
is the hope of the committee that we may 
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complete general debate today and read 
the first paragraph of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Gore). Is there objection to the re. 
quest of the gentleman from Florida? 

There was no objection. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for considera- 
tion of the bill H. R. 5201, the independ- 
ent offices appropriation bill, 1947, with 
Mr. WHITTINGTON in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The first reading of the bill was dis- 
pensed with. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. Mr, Chairman, I 
yield myself 30 minutes. : 

Mr. Chairman, the bill now under 
consideration is the first of the major 
appropriation bills which will be pre- 
sented to this House for consideration 
and passage during the present session, 
Before I take up for discussion the vari- 
ous activities provided for in the bill I 
would like to express my appreciation 
of the splendid cooperation which I have 
received from the members of the sub- 
committee handling this measure. In 
order to complete the hearings on the 
bill before adjournment last month and 
so we could bring this bill in at the be- 
ginning of the new session, it was neces- 
sary for us to meet early and continu- 
ously over the better part of a 3-week 
period. The Members of the majority 
and minority cooperated 100 percent 
and we have presented here a bill on 
which there has been general agreement. 
I do not mean that no amendment may 
be offered to the bill, but I am sure I 
am correct in saying that we are in 
ce agreement on the main items 
in it. 

Mr. Chairman, I also want to offer my 
gratitude to the clerk of this commit- 
tee for the excellent work and time he 
spent on the bill. I am mindful of the 
fact that the House of Representatives 
has a perfect right to rewrite any bill 
which a committee brings in here for 
consideration but before offering amend- 
ments, either to reduce or increase any 
appropriation in this bill, I hope the 
House will take into consideration the 
fact that the subcommittee and the 
whole committee gave very careful con- 
sideration to the bill and that there 
are no percentage-wise cuts or arbitrary 
cuts in the bill. As evidence of that 
fact, I may say that we have added to 
some appropriations and deducted from 
others; therefore I think the House will 
find that we have written a good bill 
and I hope that the Members will go 
along with us as far as possible to keep 
it down. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HENDRICKS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
would like to ask the gentleman if he 
can tell us how it is that every single 
bureau, as far as I can find out, is ask- 
ing for a very substantial increase in 
administrative costs over the previous 
year? How does that tie in with the 
President’s desire to balance the Budget 
some time in the future? 
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Mr. HENDRICKS. In reply to the 
first question of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, I am sure he realizes that 
many of these agencies for which we 
have written appropriations have cur- 
tailed their peacetime activities during 
the war to carry on war work. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Iam 
talking about the salaries and admin- 
istrative expenses that have increased in 
every instance. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. Will the gentleman 
wait until I answer his question? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Yes. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. As a result of that 
they have a backlog. Therefore, what- 
ever work may be required there may 
be additional requirements for admin- 
istrative purposes. Then I might also 
say to the gentleman in reply to his sec- 
ond remark about the President’s Budget, 
that we have reduced appropriations 
$46,000,000 below the President’s esti- 
mate. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Does 
the gentleman think that is enough? 

Mr. HENDRICKS. I think it is as far 
as we can go at this time. I might say 
to the gentleman that we have commit- 
ments for many of these agencies, and 
that some of them, in the next appropri- 
ation, will ask for a decrease of 25 per- 
cent. We warned those who said that 
they could not take a decrease, that they 
would have to take one in the next ap- 
propriation. In other words, we are try- 
ing to take care of a backlog now, and 
later we are going to cut them down in 
a great degree. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Why 
not start now? ‘That is what the Amer- 
ican people are demanding. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. We did, by cut- 
ting them down $46,000,000 below the 
estimate of the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Chairman, may I ask that the 
Committee not request me to yield all 
the way through? I will not try to com- 
plete my entire statement without yield- 
ing, but I would like to complete the 
statement on certain agencies, and then 
at the end of the remarks on that agency 
I will be glad to yield for questions, and 
then they will come at the appropriate 
place in the REcORD. 


COMPARISON OF APPROPRIATIONS AND ESTIMATES 


The Budget estimates for 1947 consid- 
ered by our committee total $5,640,876,- 
502, and the committee has recommended 
in the bill a total of $5,594,146,286, or a 
reduction in the estimates of $46,730,216. 
The bill as reported to the House is $1,- 
329,380,306 in excess of the 1946 appro- 
priation for similar activities. The major 
portion of this increase over the 1946 ap- 
propriation is due to the increase in funds 
required to finance the activities of the 
Veterans’ Administration during the next 
fiscal year. Another substantial increase 
over current year appropriations is for 
postwar road construction as authorized 
under the various highway acts, includ- 
ing the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1944. 
The increase in these two items alone, 
amounting to $1,236,343,165 for the Vet- 
erans’ Administration and $159,838,792 
for the Public Roads Administration, a 
total of $1,396,181,957, is an amount in 
excess of the net increase in the bill over 
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the 1946 appropriation. This total in- 
crease is offset to some extent, however, 
by reductions under 1946 appropriations 
of $50,372,415 in the amounts provided for 
public works and public works advance 
planning, $24,900,000 in the amount re- 
quired for financing the Government’s 
share in the civil-service retirement and 
disability fund, and $9,248,300 provided 
several agencies during the fiscal year 
1946 for national defense purposes, a total 
of $84,520,715. The increase in this bill 
over 1946 appropriations will be further 
reduced when funds amounting to $71,- 
485,000, which must be provided for Pay 
Act increases for the current year, are 
appropriated. 

In addition to the major increases 
which I have just mentioned I would like 
to point out that we have found it essen- 
tial to approve moderate increases in 
some instances for agencies engaged in 
peacetime activities which suffered dras- 
tic reductions in appropriations and per- 
sonnel during the war. During the war 
a very considerable portion of the work 
of these agencies, had, of necessity, to be 
curtailed or postponed. Many of the 
agencies lost hundreds of employees to 
the armed forces. A large percentage of 
that personnel is now returning, and, un- 
der the law, these veterans are entitled 
to reinstatement. We found, during the 
hearings, that many of the activities pro- 
vided for in the bill have a backlog of 
work and that in addition, the postwar 
era, which is at hand, calls for the re- 
sumption of many activities at a rate in 
excess of prewar days. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the committee feels that the 
amounts recommended in the bill for the 
various agencies are the minimum on 
which they can operate with efficiency 
during the next fiscal year. 

The bill as reported by the committee 
reflects a reduction of $46,730,216 in the 
Budget estimates, and if you will examine 
the tabulation at the end of the report 
you will see that we have made reduc- 
tions in substantially every agency. In 
one or two instances we have made in- 
creases, where we believed they were ab- 
solutely essential, and I shall refer to 
those instances later on in my remarks. 
While it may be asserted that we have 
not recommended substantial decreases 
in a sufficient number of items or that 
the total reduction we have made in the 
Budget estimates is not large, I would 
like to point out that 87% percent of 
the estimates considered by the commit- 
tee were for the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion and are for the care and rehabilita- 
tion of veterans of various wars. I think 
this House has already expressed its 
views as to requests for funds for vet- 
erans. But, as I have pointed out, with 
872 percent of the funds in the estimates 
being provided for veterans, we have 


‘little leeway in making a greater reduc- 


tion in the total amount submitted in 
the Budget estimates. Later on in my 
remarks I propose to discuss at some 
length the tremendous sums which we 
are committed to provide for the care 
and rehabilitation of veterans and give 
some totals as to the number of veterans 
affected and funds required during the 
next fiscal year. 
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GENERAL PROVISIONS 


The bill contains a number of general 
legislative provisions which are custom- 
arily carried in this billeach year. They 
are set forth in title I of the bill. These 
general provisions control and regulate 
the expenditure of funds in all the gen- 
eral appropriation bills. This procedure 
is desirable in order to secure uniformity 
and to prevent the necessity of repeating 
each provision in connection with 
every appropriation bill. No substantial 
changes have been recommended in the 
general provisions proposed for enact- 
ment in connection with the fiscal year 
1947 and the existing provisions recom- 
mended for continuation have been 
changed to a minor degree in only two or 
three instances. I would now like to 
refer to some of the agencies for. which 
we have recommended funds in tiie bill. 


BUREAU OF THE BUDGET 


The first item which I would like to 
discuss briefly at this time is the request 
considered by the committee for funds 
for the Bureau of the Budget. We have 
included in the bill for salaries and ex- 
penses a total of $3,044,880, which is an 
increase of $825,823 over the current 
appropriation and $882,620 less than the 
estimate submitted. The reduction we 
have recommended is a cut of 50 percent 
in the proposed increase for this Bureau. 
The increase of $825,823 which we have 
allowed will be available for new func- 
tions assigned to the Bureau, including 
work dealing with corporation budgets, 
the Government Information Service, 
clearance of Government publications, 
and the Federal Board of Hospitaliza- 
tion, as well as for the extension of exist- 
ing functions and the establishment of 
one or two field offices. The work of this 
Bureau is of vital importance if we are 
to have adequate supervision and con- 
trol over the initiation of requests for 
funds on the part of the executive 
branch, and the amount of $3,100,000 
recommended is not excessive when we 
consider the fact that the branch of the 
Government which audits Government 
expenditures will require $40,000,000 
during the next fiscal year. 

AMERICAN BATTLE MONUMENTS COMMISSION 


I should like to say a word as to the 
American Battle Monuments Coffimis- 
sion. We have recommended a reduc- 
tion of $40,360 in the Budget Bureau esti- 
mate of $273,800 for the American Battle 
Monuments Commission, by requiring 
the use of surplus material and equip- 
ment for use in the rehabilitation and 
repair of World War I cemeteries. We 
felt that they had certain material and 
equipment there that they could use, 
and, therefore, we were justified in mak- 
ing this reduction in the American Battle 
Monuments Commission budget. We 
have also eliminated one position at 
$1,440. 

CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 

The next item which I shall discuss is 
the Civil Service Commission. The total 
Federal employment as of September 1, 
1945, was 2,900,000. On June 30, 1946, 
it is estimated the total will be 2,000,000, 
and on June 30, 1947, the estimated num- 
ber on the pay rol! will be 1,600,060. The 
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Civil Service Commission estimates that 
there will be 540,000 placements during 
the next fiscal year, in addition to the 
placement of some 200,000 veterans in 
positions now held by war-service ap- 
pointees, and that approximately 50,000 
of these positions will be filled by vet- 
erans returning with re-employment 
rights. The amount recommended in 
the bill is $12,080,500, an increase of 
$830,606 over the 1946 appropriation and 
$115,500 in excess of the Budget esti- 
mate. This increase in the Budget es- 
timate is one to which I referred earlier 
in my remarks, and is occasioned by the 
desire of the committee to speed up the 
placement of veterans in civil-service po- 
sitions. The committee was advised by 
Commissioner Flemming, during hear- 
ings on the bill, that the estimates pro- 
vided for the placement of 200,000 vet- 
erans in positions now held by war- 
service employees and that a consider- 
ably larger number could be appointed 
without disrupting the work of the Com- 
mission if sufficient funds were provided. 
So we have made some reductions in 
other items and added $115,500 to the 
Budget estimates and applied the total 
thus provided, amounting to $644,000, 
to use in connection with the placement 
of 300,000 veterans instead of 200,000 
as provided in the Budget estimates. I 
do not believe anyone is going to com- 
plain about our doing this to help the 
veterans to go back to work. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HENDRICKS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Iam not 
familiar with other States, but I know 
that in California the Civil Service Com- 
mission have closed a number of their 
cfiices in some of the smaller and me- 
Gium-sized communities because, they 
said, they did not have the money to 
maintain them. It seems to me that 
richt at the present moment and for the 
next 18 months there is probably greater 
need for those funds than there has ever 
been in the country’s history, and for 
the very reason the gentleman mentions, 
namely, to facilitate the movement of 
the veterans back into jobs as easily as 
possibie. 

My HENDRICKS. The gentleman 
from Colifornia of course realizes that 
this $115,500 is an increase above the 
Budget estimate, but they still have an 
increase over last year’s appropriation 
which will permit them to carry on some 
of those activities. The increase is $830,- 
000 over current year requirements. 
Then, as I have said, we have given them 
$644 000 for the sole purpose of replacing 
100,000 additional veterans. They can 
now replace 300,000 instead of 200,000. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. By re- 
placing them, I presume the gentleman 
means ¢ettins them into jobs? 

Mr. HENDRICKS. Reemployment is 
what I mean; yes. 

FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION 


For the Federal Communications Com- 
mission we have included in the bill a 
total of $5,560,000 of salaries and ex- 
penses, which is approximately $500,000 
in excess of all 1946 requirements. 
While the amount recommended is a 
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substantial increase over prewar ap- 
propriations we are of the opinion that 
there has been at least a corresponding 
increase in the development of com- 
munication activities and particularly is 
this true in the broadcast field where 
1,000 applicants for new stations will 
have to mark time unless the Commis- 
sion has sufficient funds to process ap- 
plications. This is an outstanding 
example, to which I referred earlier in 
my remarks, as being an activity which 
will require additional funds to keep 
pace with scientific developments in the 
postwar era. During the war there 
were very rapid developments in the field 
of radio, and, as a result, outstanding 
advancements are occurring in the com- 
munications industry. Within a few 
years there will be in existence several 
times as many broadcast stations— 
standard, FM, television, and others— 
as now exist. 

The safety and special service trans- 
mitters will increase from a few thou- 
sand to a few hundred thousand. There 
will be striking advancements from the 
commercial applications of radar and 
other electronic developments of the war. 
In view of these rapid developments we 
feel there is no question that a much 
larger appropriation is absolutely essen- 
tial if this agency is to function with any 
degree of efficiency and we believe that 
the amount recommended is the mini- 
mum on which this Commission can op- 
erate during the next fiscal year. We 
feel, however, that there should be a 
downward trend in appropriations for 
this agency in the fiscal year 1948. 

FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION 


The work of the Federal Power Com- 
mission is another example of an agency 
which has deferred work and retrenched 
expenditures during the war period. In 
recognition of the increased work load 
following the cessation of hostilities a 
substantial increase amounting to $500,- 
000 on a full year basis was allowed this 
Commission in the recently enacted de- 
ficiency bill. We ere now recommending 
a total of $2,860,000 for the salaries and 
expenses of the Commission for the fiscal 
year 19847, which will permit continua- 
tion of this work on substantially the 
same basis as will be possible for the last 
half of the current year including the de- 
ficiency bill appropriation. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HENDRICKS. I will be glad to 
yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California, I notice 
in the report there is an item of $200,- 
000 for flood control. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. Of course, the Fed- 
eral Power Commission has work to do 
in connection with these flood-control 
projects where they are putting in power 
projects, you understand. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. The 
question I want to ask the gentleman is 
whether this is enough to take care of 
the drafting of plans and Specifications 
for those projects for which money has 
been appropriated. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. It provides for 
them on the same basis that they re- 
eeived in the deficiency appropriation 
bill for the last half of 1946. We feel 
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that the amount provided in this bill is 
sufficient. Of course, if they do run into 
difficulties they would come back to the 
deficiency committee and get additional 
funds. We think this amply takes care 
of them. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. In the 
last appropriation bill, you remember we 
included a lot of flood-control projects, 
Will this money go to take care of those 
projects in particular? 

Mr. HENDRICKS. They are getting 
an increase on a basis which, we feel, will 
take care of that purpose. We felt after 
discussing it with the Federal Power 
Commission that this allowance will be 
sufficient for them to handle their prob- 
lems in connection with flood control. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HENDRICKS. I am glad to yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. BAILEY. In your explanation of 
the Federal Works Agency, I note that 
you have effected a saving by the elimi- 
nation of funds for postwar planning. 
Am I to understand in the itemization 
here you have eliminated that item com- 
pletely? 

Mr. HENDRICKS. Will the gentle- 
man kindly reserve that question until 
we get to the item of the Federal Works 
Agency? I will be glad to discuss it then 
as I would like to cover these items in 
order. 

FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 


The bill provides for the Federal Trade 
Commission on exactly the same basis 
that they are operating on during the 
present year. By denying increases we 
have made a cut of $480,280 under the 
Budget estimate. We have also pointed 
out in our report instances where we be- 
lieve there would be a duplication in the 
collection of industrial corporation sta- 
tistics if we had allowed the funds that 
they have requested. Therefore, we did 
not allow the funds that the agency re- 
quested for that purpose. 

FEDERAL WORKS AGENCY 


Now we come to the Federal Works 
Agency. After I have completed my re- 
marks I shall be glad to yield to the gen- 
tleman from West Virginia. 

We have provided funds for the office 
of the Administrator at substantially the 
same rate as for the current year, the 
amount included in the bill, $300,000 
being a slight reduction under current: 
year requirements. It was our feeling 
that funds provided for the office of the 
Administrator should not be increased in 
view of the fact that its primary func- 
tion is to coordinate the activities of two 
highly — efficient agencies, the Public 
Buildings and the Public Roads Admin- 
istrations, which do not require increased 
suvervision from a superagency. 

The Public Buildings Administration 
is continuing its function of providing 
for the maintenance, operation, and re- 
pair of public buildings in and outside 
the District of Columbia. They have 
estimated a reduction of approximately 
2,000,000 net square feet of leased space 
in the District of Columbia during the 
next fiscal year. We have recommended 


a further reduction of $500,000 under 
this heading in the belief that a further 
reduction in leased space should be pos- 
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sible following the termination of many 
war activities. We have also effected a 
cut of $500,000 in the estimate of $1,000,- 
000 for air conditioning, remodeling, and 
other repair work to buildings in the 
District of Columbia. 

The bill contains $10,000,000, including 
an unexpended balance of $1,700,000, for 
the repair and preservation of public 
buildings outside the District of Colum- 
bia. Much of this work has been post- 
poned during the war. We were advised 
that these properties requiring repair run 
into value amounting to $800,000,000 and 
that at the rate of $10,000,000 per year 
it will take 3 or 4 years to complete the 
backlog of deferred projects. We were 
also advised that there were 8,719 build- 
ings involved, mostly postoffice buildings, 
located in every State and county in the 
country. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HENDRICKS. I yield. 

Mr. BAILEY. I note on page 23 of the 
report accompanying the bill that you 
have completely eliminated the item 
“Public works advance planning.” 

Mr. HENDRICKS. I may say to the 
gentleman that the Federal Works Agen- 
cy did not ask for any funds for public 
works advance planning in this budget. 
They received $17,500,000, as you will 
recall, in the 1946 independent offices bill, 
and they also received $12,500,000 in the 
recently enacted deficiency bill which is 
now available for public works planning, 
and which will continue available into 
the next fiscal year. 

Mr. BAILEY. That amount will still 
be available for carrying out the pro- 
gram? 


Mr. HENDRICKS. Yes, sir. We did 
not cut it out. 
Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. Mr. Chair- 


man, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. HENDRICKS. , I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana. 
EMERGENCY FUND FOR THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. I notice on 
page 4 of the bill there is an emergency 
fund for the President of $5,000,000. 
The committee does not mean for any 
of that to be spent for the FEFC, does it? 

Mr. HENDRICKS. Not at all. The 
truth of the matter is that in a recent 
appropriation bill there was a proviso 
carried to the effect that unless legis- 
lative provision was made for the FEPC 
there could not be any further expendi- 
ture under any appropriation. This is 
not for the purpose. This is for war- 
time emergencies. 

PUBLIC ROADS ADMINISTRATION 


For the construction of public roads 
under the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 
1944, and other authorization acts the 
bill contains $267,838,792, which is an 
increase of $159,838,792 in the 1946 ap- 
propriation, and $38,000,000 less than the 
Budget estimates. The committee has 
recommended a reduction of $25,000,000 
in the estimate of $175,000,000 for Fed- 
eral-aid postwar highways because of 
lack of definite information at this time 
as to just what progress can be made in 
launching this very sizable road-con- 
struction program. We have also made 
smaller reductions in three other items 
totaling $13,000,000. 
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During hearings on the bill the com- 
mittee was advised that a much larger 
sum had been requested of the Bureau of 
the Budget for postwar highways but 
that after further discussion it was de- 
termined that because of the many un- 
certainties it would be wiser to defer 
asking for a larger amount until a closer 
estimate of the actual needs can be made. 
It was admitted by tae Commissioner of 
Public Roads that the problem of recruit- 
ing sufficient labor to carry on these proj- 
ects presented a most serious difficulty. 
At this point, however, I wish to state 
most emphatically that it is not the pur- 
pose of the committee to delay the con- 
struction of public roads which are in 
urgent demand. However, it is beiieved 
that the sum recommended, $150,000,000, 
will be sufficient to start the program and 
that additional funds can be secured if 
and when the need therefor is demon- 
strated. 


GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE 


The committee has included a total of 
$40,300,000 for all expenses of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office during the next 

seal year. This is a reduction of $625,- 
000 under the Budget estimates. We 
made a careful inquiry into the needs of 
this agency and explored the possibility 
of further reductions in view of the fact 
that the war is over and wartime ex- 
penditures are being sharply reduced. 
While admitting that Federal expendi- 
tures during the fiscal year 1947 will be 
substantially reduced, representatives of 
the General Accounting Office insisted 
that their expansion in the early days of 
the war had not kept pace with the tre- 
mendous sums expended by the Army 
and Navy, and that, therefore, there was 
a backlog of work which would run into 
the fiscal year 1947. Also, operation of 
the Corporation Audits Division on a full- 
year basis will require $1,567,000 during 
the next fiscal year. Members will re- 
call that the audit of Government corpo- 
rations was required by Public Law 4 
of the present Congress. We were as- 
sured, however, and it is a matter of rec- 
ord, that substantial reductions in this 
agency can be expected for the fiscal year 
1948. The committee believes that this 
Office has performed a good job under 
war conditions. During the fiscal year 
1945 the amount of disallowances was 
$435,123.521 and _ collections totaled 
$86,680,316. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
is another agency which was required to 
take severe reductions in manpower and 
appropriations during the war period. 
Additional funds provided in the recently 
enacted deficiency bill have restored a 
portion of these war-enforced reduc- 
tions and the committee has provided for 
operation on a slightly increased basis 
during the next fiscal year. I wish to 
emphasize, however, that the slight in- 
crease to which I have referred by no 
means restores this agency to the level 
of appropriations and personnel which 
it received on a comparable basis in pre- 
war days. : 

NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE FOR AERONAUTICS 


There is included in the bill a total of 
$26,500,000 for salaries and expenses of 
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the National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics, which is $2,925,000 in ex- 
cess of the Budget estimate. We have 
recommended this increase after much 
consideration and in the earnest belief 
that the additional amount is an impor- 
tant and essential investment which will 
pay dividends from the standpoint of 
providing for the protection and safety 
of this country in future years. 

The additional funds recommended by 
the committee, $2,925,000, are by no 
means the total amount indicated by the 
National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics as necessary to carry forward re- 
search and scientific development work 
at a rate which they regard as. essential. 
The increase will, however, permit the 
employment of some 300 scientists and 
other necessary supporting personnel, 
supplies, and so forth. While I do not 
have time to elaborate on the necessity 
for this increase, you will find additional] 
justification in the committee report and 
in the testimony by Dr. Hunsaker, chair- 
man of the National Advisory Commit- 
tee, as to what other countries are doing 
in the field of aeronautical research and 
development. 

NATIONAL CAPITAL PARK AND PLANNING 
COMMISSION 

For the National Capital Park and 
Planning Commission we have provided 
$867,750 for the purchase of park and 
playground sites. Of course, the Federal 
Government wiil be reimbursed by the 
District of Columbia. The amount rec- 
ommended will be used for 13 different 
projects and the land acquired wi!l com- 
plete the acquisitions necessary in con- 
nection with 12 of such projects. Seventy 
percent of the funds recommended will 
be used to purchase seven areas which 
will provide space for recreation pro}- 
ects. The acquisition of land for these 
seven projects will enable the District of 
Columbia Recreation Board to begin con- 
struction of needed recreation facilities. 

SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE COMMISSION 

For the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission the bill contains a total of $4.- 
791,000 for salaries and expenses, which 
is a reduction of $394,300 in the Budget 
estimate. We have specifically denied 
an estimate of $100,624 for the compila- 
tion of corporate statistics by this com- 
mission and have also eliminated pro- 
posed legislation which would permit the 
preparation, issuance, and sale of com- 
pilations of statistics because we believe 
such legislative authority should be con- 
sidered and acted upon by the appropri- 
ate legislative committee of the House. 

TARIFF COMMISSION 


We have included in the bill for sal- 
aries and expenses of the Tariff Commis- 
sion $975,000, which is $180,000 less than 
the Budget estimate and $21,371 in ex- 
cess of 1946 requirements. Representa- 
tives of the Commission, in appearing 
before the committee, asserted that their 
present staff of 290 man-years should 
be continued during the next fiscal year 
although the Commisson will not be 
called upon to perform work for other 
agencies as has been the case during the 
present year. We have been unable to 
agree with the Commission in its con- 
tention and have recommended a reduc- 
tion of $180,000 in the estimate. If this 
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agency is called upon to perform addi- 
tional work for other agencies, as has 
been the case in previous years, funds 
c= b2 transferred to reimburse it as has 
been the practice in the last several years. 
SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION AND NATIONAL 
GALLERY OF ART 


We have made a reduction of $38 576 
in the estimate for the Smithsonian In- 
stitution and $26,510 in the estimate for 
the National Gallery of Art. An in- 
crease over 1946 of $52,687 has been 
allowed to the Smithsonian Institution 
for the reemployment of returning vet- 
erans. When I say it is for the reem- 
ployment of returning veterans, that 
Goes not mean that we are giving them 
money for the reempvloyment of returned 
veterans to add to the present personnel, 
but it means that each returned veteran 
employed will take the place he is en- 
titled to and someone else will have to 
go out; in other words, we are not pro- 
viding for new positions not in existence 
prior to the war. Other increases made 
to these aeencies are primarily for the 
placing of custodial employees on a 
40-hour-week basis, and that is our 
responsibility by act of Congress. 

VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 


Now, Mr. Chairman, I am sure you 
are going to be interested in some figures 
on the Veterans’ Administration, be- 
cause, as I said before, its appropriations 
represent 87.5 percent of the entire 
amcount of the bill. We made but a 
slight cut in the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion activities, for, with its increasing 
work load, there is not room to cut very 
much. 

The. committee held a somewhat 
lengthy and very complete hearing with 
General Bradley and his staff. As I 
recall, we did not complete the hearings 
until 6:30 in the evening after an all-day 
session starting at 10 o’clock. Full and 
convincing answers were given to all 
questions, and I call your attention to 
General Bradley’s opening statement, 
beginning on page 784 of the printed 
hearings, which gives a complete descrip- 
tion of the program for the fiscal year 
1947. An examination of his statement 
will give the answer to most questions in 
which Members may be interested. As 
a result of its investigation, the com- 
mittee is of the opinion that the veterans 
and the Amervican people are fortunate 
in having the services of this organiza- 
tion, headed by one of the country’s most 
distinguished generals, to direct and pro- 
vide for the future needs of its veterans. 

GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 


The first item under the Veterans’ Ad- 
minisiration, to which I will refer briefly 
is that for Administration, medical, hos- 
pital, and domiciliary services. The 
cemmittee has recommended $553,805,- 
915 for this purpose, which is $326,130,915 
more than the 1946 appropriation and 
$3,481,085 less than the Budget estimate. 
In connection with the very substantial 
increase over the current appropriation, 
it should be stated that $54,000,000 re- 
mains to be appropriated for the current 
year for Pay Act increases, and, also, 
that during the hearings, the committee 
lvised that Gue to the sudden end- 
ing of the war it will be necessary to sub- 
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mit a supplemental estimate for the 
fiscal year 1946 to care for the increasing 
work load. However, as 1947 will be the 
first full postwar year, the activities of 
the Veterans’ Administration necessarily 
shows a tremendous increase over 1946 
requirements. In this connection I 
would like to point out that the number 
of living veterans of all wars will increase 
from approximately 4,000,000 prior to 
World War II to nearly 20,000,600. 

I would also like to take a moment to 
r_fer briefly to two relatively, small re- 
ductions which we have madé in‘the Bud- 
get estimate for this item. The first is a 
reduction of $192.660 in the estimate of 
$1.207,495 for the Office of Director of 
Public Relations. This reduction is due 
to the denial of some 57 man-years in the 
department and field and will leave a 
total of 300 man-years for this work as 
compared with 98 man-years for the 
present fiscal year. The purpose of this 
activity is to keep the public informed as 
to veterans’ affairs. The committee is in 
accord with this cesire on the part of 
the Veterans’ Administration but is of 
the opinion that a staff consisting of 300 
man-years is sufiicient to perform the 
task. The remaining reduction of $3,- 
288,425 is mace in the estimate of $13,- 
153,700 for 2,000 contact cfiices. While 
the committee has no desire to hamper 
the services necessary to bring the facili- 
ties of the Administration closer to the 
veteran it believes that the establish- 
ment of 1,590 additional offices by the 
end of the next fiscal year in lieu of the 
2,009 proposed in the estimate will not 
result in undue hardship or inconveni- 
ence. In this connection it should be 
pointed out that 13 branch offices, 53 
regional offices and approximately 150 
subregional offices will be in operation 
during the next fiscal year. 

At this point I will insert in the Recorp 
a chart giving data in connection with 
this item. 

ADMINISTRATION, MEDICAL, HOSPITAL, AND DOMI< 
CILIARY SERVICES, $553,805,915 


This appropriation provides for oper- 
ation of Veterans’ Administration con- 
Sisting of: Central office, Washington, 
D. C., and branch office, New York City; 
13 new branch offices; 37 regional, area, 
and insular offices and supply depots; 97 
hospitals now in operation, of which 31 
have regional offices and 11 have home 
activities; 25 additional hospitals to be 
in operation by the end of fiscal year 
1947; and approximately 1,500 contact 
and subregional offices. 


Personnel (man-years) required: 


Departmental service...... 30, 296 
PIR . COE cneceonda 112, 762 
ON ccctutirennemumentiesnin 143, 058 
Average beds in operation, Vet- 
erans’ Administration hos- 
pitals and homeS_._-........ 103, 025 
Average daily patient load__-_-. 94, 439 
Average daily patient load, 
other Government, civil, and 
State hospitals and State 
ROUNES “fh uccdvedddansedbacchde 30, 767 


Cost of rations at 46.3 cents.... $19, 305, 402 
Vocational rehabilitation: 
Estimated average in train- 


OO cattails ie oninonenninn €8, 410 
Estimated in waining end of 

fiscal year 1947.....-.... 82, 476 
Cost of tuition............ $20, 523, 000 
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Loans: 
Estimated loans in 1947_-.. 500, 00) 
Cost of processing loans by 
other Government ag2n- 
CIOS.  woncncocaccewecccane $4, 950, 000 
Readjustment allowance: 
Estimated average number 
to receive benefits.._._-. 1, 136,977 


Reimbursing States for ad- 
ministrative expense---__- $42, 397, 090 


ARMY AND NAVY PENSIONS 


The next item under the Veterans’ 
Administration to which I shall refer 
briefly is the one for Army and Navy 
pensions. The bill includes the Budget 
estimate of $1,905,009,000, which is an 
increase of $824,850,000 over the amount 
provided for the current year. The in- 
crease is due almost entirely to the ad- 
ditional number of veterans of World 
War II and their dependents who are 
expected to be added to the pension rolls, 
It is estimated that the number on the 
pension roll from World War II will in- 
crease from approximately 631,000 at 
the end of the fiscal year 1945 to over 
1,940,000 by the end of the fiscal year 
1947. 

I have a chart giving statistics in con- 
nection with this item, which I shall in- 
sert at this point: 


Veterans’ Administration estimate appropria- 
tion, Army and Navy pensions, fiscal year 
1947 


Fstimated| 











Wers and Regular number on} APPropria 
oa Sealine on tions, fiscal 
Establishment roll June ; a 
30, 1947 | year 1 
1, Yellow-fever roll of honor.. 6 $9, 000 
BO fo eee 1 24) 
3. Mexicen War.............. 39 21, #44 
OO aes 3,177 1, 942, O44 
a 8 Eee aise 20, 317 9, 643, 811 
6. Spanish-Americen War... 200, 490 147, 968, 209 
7. Regular Establishment-..- 57,408 | 24, 962, = 
8. World War |: 
Living veterans: 
Service connected ___-- 321,904 | 175,176,000 
Non-service-connected. 109, 534 67, O61, £92 
Emercency off cers... . 2, 388 3, 933, 120 
Deceased veterans: 
Service connected _. -_- 78, 503 45, 973, 680 


Non-service connected | 216, 623 | 144, 962, £60 


Total, World War I [~ 728, 852 2| #8 438, 00%, 98 2 


9. World War II: = 
Living veterans: 

















Service connected _ - . -- 1, 711,348 | 771, 401, 526 
Non-service-connected_ 19, 899 6, 610, 648 

Increased pension pay- 

rents (Public Law 
We ee eg che tiiedascidie £5, 002, 042 

Deceased veterans: 

Service connected. 209, €45 | 214, 324, 560 
Non-service-connected 1,477 841, 696 

Total, World War 
Ph cectcbabecespe ant 3 042, 369 |1, 048, 180, 472 

10, Retired officers, Army of 

United States (cther 
than Regulars). ........- 37, 328 78, 228, 212 
Grand total. ...... 2, 990, 047 748, 263, i04 

1947 funds to be used in fiscal 
SE Bee ccicanodesscaanbecinaskacsvens 186, 036, 206 





Total estimate. _......-- i aca patie Ih £05, 000, 000 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Florida has expired. 
Mr. HENDRICKS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 15 additional minutes. 
READJUSTMENT EENEFITS 


The largest item in the bill is the sum 
of $2,148,387,000 for readjustment bene- 
fits for veterans, as authorized by titles 
II, III, and V of the Servicemen’s Read- 


justment Act of 1944. As Members know, 























1946 


this appropriation provides subsistence 
allowance and tuition for veterans receiv- 
ing education and training, interest and 
guaranty losses on loans, and readjust- 
ment allowances to unemployed veterans. 
It is estimated that the number of vet- 
erans in training under the Readjust- 
ment Act will increase from 22,335 at the 
end of the fiscal year 1945 to approxi- 
mately 628,000 by the end of the fiscal 
year 1947; that the number of loans 
cuaranteed will increase from 12,228 in 
the fiscal year 1945 to 500,000 in the fiscal 
year 1947, and that readjustment allow- 
ances, which were paid to an average of 
98,000 veterans during the last half of 
the fiscal year 1945 will increase to an 
average of 1,136,977 during 1947. 

I have a more detailed break-down of 
this item in the form of a chart which 
I shall insert in the Recorp at this point. 
Veterans’ Administration estimate appropria~- 

tion readjustment benefits (Servicemen’s 

Readjustment Act of 1944) fiscal year 1947 


Benefits: 
1. Education: 
Subsistence allowance_. 
Tuition, fees, and sup- 


Appropriation 
$305, 230, 192 





P08 6k 4d atin 265, 307, 700 
Total, education.... 7 570, 537, 892 
ea SS 

2. Loans: 
Interest... .o d.ndeanenness 7, 500, 000 


13, 125, 009 





Total, 30G0E...264-cne * 20, 625, 000 

3. Readjustment allow- 
ances..22iuiicccuneks * $1, 190, 724, 686 
Grand total__....-- 1, 781, 887, 578 

1947 funds to be uséd in 
fiscal year 1946_..-...- 866, 499, 422 
Total estimate._.... 2, 148, 387, 000 


‘Based upon an estimated average of 
505,348 in training. It is estimated that 
628,739 veterans will be receiving this benefit 
on June 30, 1947. 

* Based upon the payment of the first year’s 
interest for an estimated 500,000 loans to 
veterans and estimated losses on loans during 
fiscal year 1947, 

*Based upon an estimated average of 
1,136,977 veterans on the rolls. 

NATIONAL SERVICE LIFE INSURANCE 


The estimate of $169,535,000 for na- 
tional service life insurance, which we 
have included in the bill, represents a 
very substantial reduction under the cur- 
rent year appropriation of $1,828,000,000 
for that purpose, the reduction, of course, 
being due to the termination of the war, 
which has greatly reduced payments to 
meet obligations sustained by the fund 
incident to the extra hazards of military 
or naval service. It is interesting to note 
that over 18,006,000 applications for na- 
tional service life insurance had been ap- 
proved as of November 30, 1945, for ap- 
proximately $141,000,000,000 of insur- 
ance. It is estimated that 30 percent of 
the discharged veterans having such 
policies will continue all or a portion of 
heir insurance after return to private 
ife. 

I have just received the most recent 
ficures from the Veterans’ Administra- 
hon with reference to this matter. The 
Gata is as follows: 
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National service life insur- 

$169, 535, 000 

As of November 30, 1945: 
Approved applications. 18, 136, 347 
Amount of insurance. $141, 101, 577, 000 
Average value per pol- 


Wy ce. 220k. eS $7, 780 
Average amount of in- 

surance by lives... $9, 267 
Claims allowed__.__.. 317, 161 


HOSPITAL AND DOMICILIARY FACILITIES 


The last item under the Veterans’ 
Administration to which I shall refer is 
the one for hospital and domiciliary fa- 
cilities. The bill includes the Budget 
estimate of $147,442,500 for this pur- 
pose. Of this amount, $127,668,000 is to 
cover construction projects providing 
13,422 additional beds, including the 
construction of 30 new hospitals. The 
sum of $19,774,500 is provided for major 
alterations. A break-down of these two 
items is set forth on page 822 of the 
hearings on the bill. A total of $242,820,- 
000 was appropriated for hospital facili- 
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ties during the fiscal year 1946. Upon 
completion of this construction work and 
including that provided for in this bill, 
the Veterans’ Administration will have 
in excess of 142,000 permanent beds. 

It is estimated that the peak load of 
hospitalization will not be reached until 
approximately 1970, at which time be- 
tween 250,000 and 300.000 beds will be 
required. ‘The beds provided for in this 
bill plus those for which funds are now 
available but not yet constructed, are 
considered the maximum that can be 
accomplished at this time or that can be 
staffed upon completion. The hospital- 
bed deficit that will exist prior to the 
completion of the present program will 
be made up by the use of beds in Army 
and Navy hospitals and by beds con- 
tracted for in private hospitals. 

I also have a chart giving some statis- 
tics in connection with veterans’ hospi- 
tals which I will insert in the Recorp at 
this point: 


Veterans’ Administration hospital and home beds to be available upon completion 
of projects for which funds are available or included in 1947 Budget estimates, Nov. 





























1, 1945? 
Hospit al | 
Item . | Home | “Tand 
ly ee Neuro- a ae , total 
losis psychi- | Genera] | Total 
. atric 
| 
' 
Veterans’ Administration hospitals and homes: | | 
Dy: Be NN Os rocks ctl Ab ated acissdiseceds 7, 546 43, 247 21, 347 2, 14 8 
2. Beds under construction _........................ | 312 &, 303 1, 530 10, 145 HM { 
3. Beds not under construction but funds are avail- | | | 
ES ee aE SD cbt ahiidh aeinminlenede | 2, 709 | 9, 711 18, 224 644 
4. Beds provided in 1947 Budget_............-.....- 300 | 5, 492 | 7, 330 13,12 0) 1 
TS ie ied se hcek cis } 10,867] 66,753} 48,431 | 126,051 234 2,2 
Other Government hospitals: } 
§. Allocated to Veterans’ Administration. ..........).. ------=-| 70 | 23,407) 23,477 [.........| 23,477 
Pe iiics sk doenedls.aislsdien 10,867 | 66,823 | 71,838 | 149,598 | 16,294 | 1 
| ' ' } 
Exclusive of Army and Navy hospitals which may be transferred to the Veterans’ Administratior 


2 Exclusive of 11,633 emergency hospital and home beds. 


That completes my explanation of the 
bill. I will be glad to answer any ques- 
tions that I may be able to answer at this 
time. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HENDRICKS. 
tleman from Ohio. 

Mr. BENDER. Inthe President’s mes- 
sage to the Congress the other day he 
indicated that an over-all cut in civil 
functions and Government expenditures 
should be made; in fact, he indicated that 
the cut would be somewhere in the neigh- 
borhood of $7,000,000,000. I understand 
the Veterans’ Administration appropria- 
tion involves some &7 percent of this 
Budget. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. Eighty-seven and 
one-half. © 

Mr. BENDER. Of the other 124 per- 
cent, what percentage of the cut is reg- 
istered or indicated to conform with the 
President’s message to Congress? 

Mr. HENDRICKS. Aside from the 
Veterans’ Administration the other 22 
agencies were given a cut under the Pres- 
ident’s Budget estimate of about $43,- 
000,000; in other words, we helped the 
President out a little further than he 
recommended by cutting it $43,000,000 
less than the Budget recommended. 

Mr. BENDER. What was the total 
recommendation as compared to that? 


I yield to the gen- 


Mr. HENDRICKS. Outside of the Vet- 


terans’ Administration it was about 
$663,000,000. 
Mr. BENDER. Taking the gentle- 


man’s figures of $663,000,000, $43,000,000 
vas cut from $663,000,000. 


Mr. HENDRICKS. That is the 
amount after the cut was made. 
Mr. BENDER. What percentage is 


that of $663,000,000? Does that percen- 
tage conform to the over-all cut regis- 
ter-1 in the President’s message? 

Mr. HENDRICKS. I see what the 
gentleman means. We will have to tak« 


time to figure that out. I do not have 
it at the moment. If the gentleman 
cares to insert that percentage in the 


Recorp, he may do so. 

Mr. BENDER. I thank the man. 
I would like to. I am sure the genitle- 
m2n will find that that does not any- 
where near reach the percentage of cut 
as indicated or registered by the Presi- 
dent’s message. So if we are going to 
have cuts all along the line in civil func- 
tions, certainly it should be reflected in 
all of them, except possibly the Veteran 
Administration. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. 
man is on the subject. If 


gentls 


Tm, af aaah 
wOW wne f LUIe- 


we had al- 


lowed everything that the Budget re- 
quested in this bill, we still would have 
been within the Presideni’s estimate 


and within the cut that he suggested, 
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I am trying to point out to the gentle- 
man that the total cut of $46,000,000 is 
below the President’s Budget estimate, 
plus the cut that he suggested. 

Mr. BENDER. What I am trying to 
find out is this: As to the estimate sug- 
gested by the Bureau of the Budget, the 
President’s servant, how does that con- 
form with the President’s message that 

here will be an over-all cut of $7,000,- 
000,000 for the coming year in civil 
functions? 

Mr. HENDRICKS. I will answer that 
inthis way. There are many appropria- 
tion bills that come in. Our committee 
is bringing in only one. However, my 
committee made exactly the cut which 
the President recommended plus $46,- 
000,000; in other words, we cut the over- 
all reduction proposed in the President’s 
Budget by $46,000,000. Does the gen- 
tleman understand that now? 

Mr. BENDER. If that is correct, I 
commend the gentleman. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. That is correct. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HENDRICKS. 
tleman from Ohio. 

Mr. McGREGOR. I am sure we all 
appreciate the splendid work and the 
hard work the gentleman’s committee 
has done on this bill. I should like to 
have a little information with regard to 
the Veterans’ Administration. On page 
43 we find the allocation for hospitals 
is $147,442,500. I wonder if the gentle- 
man’s committee has any information 
on the number of hospitals that are ex- 
pected to be constructed by the Vet- 
eran’s Administration. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. That will be found 
in the hearings. I do not recall the num- 
ber at this time. However, they are list- 
ed. This appropriation is required for 
the construction of those hospitals. The 
gentleman will find it on page 854 of the 
hearings. 

Mr. McGREGOR. I note in conversa- 
tion with General Hawley and some of 
his staff that the Army has turned back 
to the Government in the surplus depart- 
ment a large number of hospitals. The 
Veterans’ Administration was given the 
first opportunity to obtain these hospi- 
tals. On checking with General Hawley, 
we find that he is not taking over certain 
hospitals. The first reason he gives is 
that they were of only temporary con- 
struction. Then when the basic con- 
struction of those hospitals was called to 
his attention, the reason was given that 
they could not find personnel to operate 
them. Iam wondering what logic we can 
derive from that kind of an argument, 
when they are turning back to the sur- 
plus division hospitals that are now con- 
structed and that have been occupied for 
some months or years, and at the same 
time ask us for money to be appropri- 
ated for new hospitals. If they cannot 
find personnel to operate adequately the 
hospitals that are now available, that 
are now being used by the Army, when 
can they find the personnel to operate 
the hospitals that they expect to con- 
struct? ‘ 

Mr. HENDRICKS. I do not suppose 
they have any hope of completing this 
construction program before, probably, 


I yield to the gen- 
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1947. By that time, under the Hospital 
Corps bill which we have passed, they will 
have the necessary personnel to operate 
them. But going back to the gentleman’s 
question, on page 898 the gentleman will 
find a list of the Army and Navy hospi- 
tals which are available, and also the 
list of those which they will use and 
those which they have rejected. I may 
say that we had many questions brought 
up about this problem. The Hospitaliza- 
tion Board say that they have gone over 
these hospitals. Some of them are of 
proper construction and some of them 
should be used. They are all right. But 
some of them cannot be used. A ques- 
tion arises between certain localities and 
the hospitalization board as to whether 
they are correct in their conclusions. 
That was brought up and discussed thor- 
oughly in the full committee yesterday, 
and the full committee passed a resolu- 
tion that we would investigate these hos- 
pitals to see which ones are available. 

There are nearly $1,000,000,000 worth 
of Army and Navy hospitals. AsI recall, 
some time ago the Hospitalization Board 
said they would confer with the Army 
and Navy—in fact, they have representa- 
tives on the Board—to see if these hos- 
pitals are of such construction that they 
can be used for veterans’ facilities. I 
know some of them are not. I have 
many in my State. Of course, every 
community wants the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration to take over those hospitals. I 
am not satisfied to have the veterans go 
into some of those hospitals. They must 
be of permanent construction. On the 
other hand, we have some evidence that 
they have passed over hospitals which 
would be suitable for the veterans’ fa- 
cilities. However, we are not going to 
pass judgment at this moment, or until 
we have made a thorough investigation, 
and the committee has passed a resolu- 
tion regarding that. 

Mr. McGREGOR. I take this oppor- 
tunity to thank the gentleman and his 
committee for going into that matter and 
determining for themselves what should 
be done before this money is finally ap- 
propriated, because I cannot help but 
feel that a large number of the hospitals 
are available. One in particular, the 
Fietcher General Hospital, in Cambridge, 
Ohio, which I may say is not in my dis- 
trict, is of permanent construction, the 
beds are there, and it is in operation. 
Still the Veterans’ Administration seems 
to be willing to turn it over to the surplus 
group, and it is going to be available for 
use by somebody else. 

I thank the gentleman very much for 
his statement. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. 
oughly investigated. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HENDRICKS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I com- 
mend the gentleman for his work on the 
committee and also the committee for 
the work they have done. May I ask if 
there is any truth in the report I heard 
yesterday that two or three prominent 
hospitals which have been devoted en- 
tirely to veterans’ work in up-State New 
York are going to be closed? 


That will be thor- 
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Mr. HENDRICKS. We have no ip. 
formation on that whatever, but we wil] 
get that information through our inves. 
tigation. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Ac. 
cording to the information that I had, 
it was planned to cut off one of the 
largest veterans’ hospitals in my section 
of the country from all funds from the 
Veterans’ Administration and to close it 
entirely. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. Would the gentle- 
man mind naming that particular hos. 
pital? We may have something on that. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Ac- 
cording to the information, it was the 
Rhodes General Hospital at Utica, N, y, 

Mr. HENDRICKS. No, we have no 
information on that, but we did discuss 
Halloran Hospital. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I know 
the gentleman will agree with me when 
I say that this ought to be very carefully 
considered before a single hospital de- 
voted to veterans is closed anywhere in 
the country. I know the gentleman wil! 
agree with me on hat. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. I do. On page 
899 of the hearings you will find that 
Rhodes Hospital at Utica, N. Y., is re- 
garded as not suitable. The investiga- 
tion will go into that. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. May I 
say to the gentleman that I am going to 
protest loudly over that because it is one 
of the most tragic things that has ever 
happened to upstate New York. If I 
may be permitted to amplify this matter 
by a sentence or two, may I say that in 
the first place that hospital takes care 
of all of the central part of New York 
State. There is no other hospital that 
veterans can possibly go to in the entire 
section. In my own triple cities area in 
my district, the boys who come from 
there depend entirely upon the Rhodes 
General Hospital for the attention that 
they have had. I cannot understand it 
and I am going to protest loudly about it. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. May I repeat to 
the genileman that the special investi- 
gation will go into that? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I ap- 
preciate that very much. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. I yielc to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Florida has expired. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 10 additional minutes. 

Mr. WEICHEL. With reference to 4 
cut in the Veterans’ Administration 
funds, there is one particular matter that 
I do not quite understand. Back in 1941, 
when the war began, there was a Board 
of Hospitelization. Now, it is 1946—5 
years have gone by, and there are no 
hospitals built. In northern Ohio where 
an investigation was made, it was re- 
vealed that there were more than 15,000 
psychopathic cases walking the streets 
in that section of the country and no new 
hospitais have been built for the physical 
care of veterans in Ohio which has sent 
a great number of its men into the scrv- 
ices. It seems to me that any cut in the 


Veterans’ Administration funds should be 
protested in view of the situation which 
is so deplorable in Ohio and which I am 
afraid exists in every State in the Mid- 
west. 
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Mr. HENDRICKS. May I explain to 
the gentleman that the cuts in the Vet- 
erans’ Administration do not affect any 
hospitalization program whatever. The 
Veterans’ Administration is going ahead 
with their construction program in hos- 
pitals. During the war they did not con- 
struct hospitals because then the veter- 
ens were taken care of by their present 
facilities and those who returned as 
casualties were taken care of in the Army 
and Navy hospitals. 

Mr. WEICHEL. I do not quite under- 
stand what the cut is. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. The cuts do not 
affect hospitals at all. 

Mr. WEICHEL. How many millions of 
dollars are involved? ‘ 

Mr. HENDRICKS. Three million dol- 
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Mr. WEICHEL. In general, 
would that money be for? 

Mr. HENDRICKS. In regard to public 
relations, and 500 field contact offices. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HENDRICKS. I yield. 

Mr. DONDERO. Up in Butler, Pa., 
there is a veterans’ hospital known as the 
Deshon Hospital. I understand that it 
cost $6,000,000 and has been used exclu- 
sively for the care of veterans. I have 
been to that hospital. 
that it is proposed, at least according to 
the information I obtained a week ago 
Saturday, while I was at Butler, Pa., to 
abandon that hospital and build another 
hospital 10 or 15 miles north of Butler, 
Pa. I wonder if the gentleman has any 
information with reference to that hos- 
pital. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. The record shows 
that that hospital is not going to be used, 
sir, and we will be glad to look into that. 

Mr. DONDERO. The Deshon Hospital 
at Butler, Pa., is a magnificent hospital 
and I cannot understand why it would 
be abandoned. The hospital is not in 
my State and, of course, is not in my 
district, but I do happen to know about 
the hospital. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. We will be glad to 
look into it. 

Mr. KELLY of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HENDRICKS. I yield. 

Mr. KELLY of Illinois. The gentile- 
man has stated the peak of veterans’ 
hospitalization will be around 1970. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KELLY of Illinois. I presume 
that is predicted upon a survey that has 
been made by the Veterans’ Bureau, or 
some authority, based upon what hap- 
pened after the last World War, when 
they said the peak cof hospitalization 
would be around 1945. I think for the 
next 4 or 5 years there will be greater 
need for hospitalization of veterans than 
in 1970. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. I doubt that, ac- 
cording to the statistics following the 
other war. But in any event, it is merely 
an estimate. We cannot pin them down. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to discuss for a 
moment some matters regarding vet- 
trans. I think it is proper because we 


t re discussing the Veterans’ Administra- 
10n, 


what 


I understand now © 
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BENEFITS TO VETERANS AND SURPLUS PROPERTY 
DISPOSAL 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I wish that I had 
a great deal of time to discuss the bene- 
fits which will accrue to veterans under 
the GI bill of rights and more time still 
to discuss the deplorable situation in re- 
gard to surplus property. However, I 
will say only a few words here, and I feel 
they are proper since we are discussing 
veterans’ affairs, and lay the precedent 
for what I shall have to say at a later 
date, at which time I hope to give the 
House further information. When we 
passed the GI bill of rights we thought 
we had a good bill. We discovered later 
that we had to amend it and we may 
have to amend it still further. However, 
the recent. amendments did strengthen 
the measure somewhat. They extend 
from 2 to 4 years the period in which a 
course can be initiated and the time 
limit of training from 7 to 9 years. They 
strike out the 25-year age limit on a pre- 


‘sumption of interruption of education. 


They also increase subsistence allow- 
ances from $50 to $65 for a single veteran 
in school and from $75 to $90 for a mar- 
ried veteran. In addition we increased 
benefits for disabled veterans taking vo- 
cational training from $105 graduated 
upward according to the number of de- 
pendents. We aiso corrected many errors 
in the loan provision and the housing 
provisions of the bill. We increased the 
guarantee on loans for real estate from 
$2,000 to $4,000 and provided that the 
interest may not exceed 4 percent. We 
also omitted the word “norma!” from the 
phrase “reasonable normal value” in 
connection with appraisals and broad- 
ened the terms of the act so that loans 
can be made for every ordinary farming 
purpose. I think that these amendments 
do help the veteran although we may 
have to make further amendments to the 
bill. 

Insofar as the Surplus Property Act is 
concerned, I can make no favorable com- 
ment in its application to a veteran. I 
may say that I have had an assistant 
helping me to look into the matter. The 
reason I secured his services was because 
of the many protests coming to me, not 
only through the mails but also from in- 
dividual veterans and groups of veterans 
when I have been in my district. I may 
also say that I find that their complaints 
are justified in every respect. This Sur- 
plus Property Act and its administra- 
tion, so far as applicable to the veteran, 
is the most cruel and disheartening thing 
that a veteran has to face at this time. 
Just one or two instances here, and, as 
I said, I will discuss these later. The 
process that a veteran has to go through 
to purchase any item of surplus property 
is astounding within itself. Without dis- 
cussing the matter thoroughly, he has to 
go through seven different steps in the 
course of which he may have to travel 
hundreds of miles and spend many of his 
hard-earned dollars. At the end of this 
maze, if he is able to get through it, he 
then is faced with another problem. I 
recently received a bulletin from the 
Smaller War Plants Corporation, in 
which they set forth the procedure on 
certain surplus vehicles, and in this bul- 
letin they first set the date of January 
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14 as an inspection period when a vet- 
eran could go and inspect the vehicles. 
They next set the date of January 21 
when Federal agencies may exercise their 
priority and purchase, third they set 
the date of January 22 and 23 when 
State and political subdivisions thereof 
can exercise a second priority and pur- 
chase, and they set the date of January 
24 and 25 at which time the veterans may 
purchase if there is anything left. This 
within itself is cruel. 

The veteran goes through this maze 
first to be certified. Then he expends his 
money to report at some place of sale, 
hundreds of miles away on January 14 
for inspection purposes. He sees the 
vehicles there and in all probability 
makes his choice. Then without much 
question in my mind, when he returns on 
January 24 and 25, the date set for him 
to purchase, the vehicles are all sold and 
he has no choice. Why even let the vet- 
erans see these vehicies until some are 
available for him to purchase? Why not 
have the Federal agencies and the State 
agencies and subdivisions thereof first 
make their purchases and then if there 
is anything available to the veteran let 
him go and see what he can get and 
take it. Do not perpetrate this cruel 
hoax upon him of having him go there, 
look at the property, and then not be able 
to get it. ; 

Why not have the Federal agencies 
and States and subdivisions thereof make 
their purchases before a veteran ever sees 
the property? In fact, I would say, Why 
not give the veterans priority second only 
to the Federal Government. This is an 
example which actually happened in my 
State and it is happening everywhere. 

I had a call recently from a veteran 
and he told me that he and his brother 
had decided to go into the trucking busi- 
ness and they set out to purchase a 2'2- 
ton truck. They went through this 
process of being certified and then they 
went to at least three places, hundreds 
of miles apart, without being successful 
in purchasing a single vehicle. They 
then were given notice of a sale of 
vehicles at another place miles away and 
this veteran went and talked with offi- 
cials in charge of sales and asked them 
what day the vehicles would be for salt 
He was given a date and an hour. Upon 
that date and before the hour arrivec 
he was at the place of sale and was one 
of the first to enter upon the lot where 
the vehicles were stationed. He reported 
to me that he made choice after choice 
and came down to the last vehicle and 
invariably he was told, “That one 
sold.” He then asked the official in 
charge how they could be sold when he 
was informed they were only open for 
sale that morning. The official never 
answered. 

I have another case in my own State 
where a veteran wanted to purchase sur- 
plus tires for sale. He was told that only 
a certain amount were allotted to that 
particular district, and when he returned 
to his home town he discovered that 
many thousands more than that particu- 
lar allotment stated to him had been sold 
to private dealers in that same district. 
I have many other cases I can bring to 
your attention but time will not permit. 
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I would like to make three concrete 
proposals: 

First. That the President of the United 
States by Executive order freeze all sur- 
plus property aside from that taken on 
a No. 1 priority by the Federal Govern- 
ment and a No. 2 priority by States and 
subdivisions thereof, and keep it frozen 
until proper regulations have been 
worked out whereby a veteran will have 
a chance to get surplus property; 

Second. That the Congress of the 
United States immediately pass legisla- 
tion giving to the veterans a No. 2 pri- 
ority on all surplus properties except that 
which clearly could not be used by a vet- 
eran; and 

Third. I would like to urge that the 
Rules Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives report House Resolution 305 
as introduced by Mr. Staucuter, for a 
complete and thorough investigation of 
the entire surplus property disposal pro- 
gram. 

I think if such an investigation as 
recommended by this resolution is car- 
ried out that there is not any doubt but 
that the Congress will find that this pro- 
gram smells to high heaven. I sincerely 
feel, from the information that I have 
been able to obtain, that some people in 
this country are making huge profits on 
property which by all means should be 
sold to the veteran. I hope at a later 
date to discuss these problems in detail. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield back the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The _ gentleman 
yields back 2 minutes. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. 
man, I yield myself 20 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Massachusetts is recognized for 20 
minutes. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, the record of these hearings show 
that, as the result of the war, crackpot 
theories, gross waste, and extravagance 
during the past 13 years, we are con- 
fronted today with a public debt un- 
paralleled in our history. 


THE NATIONAL DEBT 


Figures furnished at my request by the 
Bureau of the Budget show, as of No- 
vember 30, 1945: 


A gross public debt 
WE icon nancsb eh $265, 000, 000, 000. 00 
Unliquidated obligations 
DUGE ccedccckubeed een 
Contingent liabilities 
(guaranteed obliga- 
tions and insurance) 
NE sp ikkiomincttitpahine 
Or a gross public debt 
and contingent lia- 
bilities of 


Chair- 


43, 000, 000, 000. 00 


342, 000, 000, 000. 00 


650, 981, 012, 214. 95 


If we correct the gross public debt 
figure to December 29, 1945, in accord- 
ance with the Treasury daily statement, 
we arrive at a total gross public debt and 
contingent liabilities of $663,753,721,- 
386.75, or almost two-thirds of a trillion 
dollars, and greatly in excess of our esti- 
mated national wealth. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr.” WIGGLESWORTH. Briefly. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I would 
like for the gentleman to give briefly the 
major items that make up this total sum 
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of more than $340,000,000,000 of contin- 
gent liabilities. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, in reply to the gentleman I will 
say that under leave to extend my re- 
marks I intend to insert at this point in 
the ReEcorp a table prepared for me in 
this connection, giving detailed figures 
for today as compared with figures fur- 
nished me by the Budget Bureau a year 
ago. I am confident this table will com- 
pletely answer the gentleman’s question, 


THE PUBLIC DEBT AND CONTINGENT LIABILITIES, 
1944-45 


According to data furnished the House 
Appropriations Committee by the Budget 
Bureau in connection with, and as part 
of, the hearings on the independent of- 
fices bill, 1946, the gross public debt and 
contingent liabilities of the United States 
at or near the end of the calendar year 
1944 were as follows: 

Direct public debt (at Dec. 31, 1944) _ 
Contingent liabilities of the United 

States (at Dec. 31, 1944).........- 
Unliquidated obligations incurred 

against appropriations and con- 

tract authorizations, Nov. 30, 

ar ee 67, 057, 064, 000. 00 
Total guaranteed loans...........-. 6, 545, 526, 493. 00 
Insurance in force 208, 116, 643, 131. 00 


$280, 620, 233, 702. 36 
24, 548, 752, 812. 62 


Total gross debt and contin- 
nt ee €36, 898, 220, 145. 98 


(See hearings, independent offices bill, 1946, P. 1298, 
and Appendix of the REcorD, vol. 91, pt. 13, p. AC504.) 


According to data furnished by the 
Budget Bureau to the House Committee 
on Appropriations in hearings on the 
independent offices bill, 1947, the gross 
public debt and contingent liabilities at 
or near the end of the calendar year 1945 
were as follows: 

(1) Direct public Cebt at Nov. 20 
1945: 

Interest-bearing debt............-- 1$263, C41, 363, 408. 48 

Matured debt on which interest 

eee eee 

Debt bearing no interest.......... 


208, 664, 920. 26 
2, 091, 794, 599. 98 


Total gross public debt 265, 341, 822, 928. 72 
(2) Contingent liabilities at Nov. 
30, 1045: 
Obligations guarantced by United 


States_....- £52, 650, 573. 77 
Obligations issued on credit of 
United States: 
Tennessee Valley Authority._.. 3, 300, 000. 00 


Funds due rpostalksavings de- 


Sede LETS BASS 2, 794, 957, 642. 00 
Federal Reserve notes (face 
IR EE 88 ae 2 23, 454, 159, O88. 46 


(3) Unliquidated obligations in- 
curred against ee 
and contract authorizations... « 43, 257, 946, 000. 00 
(4) (a) Description of guaranteed 
loans by U. 8. na 
ment agencies at Eept. 3 
1945: 
Cuaranteed loans outstanding: 
Insured housing loans: 
Primarily for repair, altcra- 
tion, or improvement of 
property—title 1 insurance _. 
Secured by mortgages on 
structures designed pri- 
marily for residential use: 
Loans to improve housing 
standards and condi- 
tions—title I], insurance: 
Small home mortgage in- 
SUPUE. cice ca adeetecsad 
Multifamily structures, for 
rental occupancy.....-.... 
War housing insurance— 
title VI, insurance_...... 
Guaranteed war production and 
termination loans—V-loans: 


81, 623, 544. 00 


2, 749, 437, 137. 00 
87, 803, 076. 00 
1, 507, 012, 821. 00 


War Department............... 675, 721, 495. 00 
Navy Department-...........-- 237, 048, 092. 00 
Maritime Commission and War 

Shipping Administration... ... 4, 105, 337. 00 


1 Includes prepayments of public issues certificates of 
indebtedness, series K-1946, issued as of Dec. 3, 1945, 
$191,971,000. 

3 As of Oct. 31, 1945; not available for Nov, 20, 1945. 

2 As of Sept. 30, 1945; not available for Nov. 30, 1945. 
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(4) (a) Deattce of guaranteed - 
s by U. 8. Govern- 
oa agencies at Sept. 30, 

1945—Continued 
Guaranteed loans secured by agri- 
cultural commodities......... 
Agreements to participate in loans 
by commercial banks to busi- 

ness enterprises: 

Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 


£480, 782, 676,00 


63, 620, 197, 00 
44, 868, 302, 00 


Acceptances and loans by private 
banks under “take-out” agree- 
ments with Export-Import 
DR i sicckunbmeasiatdabeieal 

Guaranteed loans to veterans of 

World War II under fService- 
men’s Readjustment Act, 1944; 
SEGGDD TONES. «2.2. canconesate > 604, 738, 


Guaranteed premiums on life- 
insurance policies and guaran- 
teed interest on loans to mili- 
tary personnel under Soldiers’ 
and Sailors’ Relief Act, 1940.... 


(Total guaranteed loans out- 
standing, $6,073,399,165.) 
(4) (b) Description of insurance by 
United States agencies at 
Fept. 30, 1945: 
Insurance in force: 
Life insurance: 
U. S. Government life insur- 

GUBR.n0) tabeneabicsssccscas 

National life insurance --..-.- 
Property insurance—War 
Damage Corporation....... 
Marine and war-isk insur- 
ance—War Shipping Ad- 
ministration................ 
Insurance of bank deposits 
and savings and loan asso- 
ciation accounts and credi- 

tor obligations: 

Deposits in commercial 
banks insured by Federal 
Deposit Insurance Cor- 
PN... oe santheeees 

favings and loan association 
share accounts and credi- 
tor obligations insured by 
Federal Savings and Loan 
Insurance Corporation---_. 

(Total insurance in force, $309,- 
502,784,917.) 


14, 000, 000, 00 


2, 440, 995, 416.00 
125, 489, 287, 661. 00 


119, 333, 000, 000. 00 


2, 284, 709, 840, 00 


4 55, 000, 000, 000. 00 


4, 944, 792, 000. C0 


Total gross debt and con- 
tingent liabilities. ........ 650, 981, 021, 214. 95 


‘As of June 30, 1945; not available for Sept. 30, 1945, 


(See House Og RY Committee hearings inde- 
pendent offices bill, 1947, pp. 50-52.) 


As appears from the Daily Treasury 
Statement for December 29, 1945, the 
gross public debt at that date was $278,- 
114,523,100.52. So, moving the Budget 
Bureau data up to that date, the picture 
is: 

Gross public debt at Dec. 29, 1945__ § 
Contingent liabilities at Nov. 20, 

1945, including obligations guar- 

anteed by United States and 

obligations issued on credit of 

United States, as reported by 

Budget Bureau, supra_.........-. 
Unliquidated obligations incurred 

against appropriations and con- 

tract authorizations, reported by 

Budget Bureau, supra............ 
Loans of Government agencies 

guaranteed by United States at 

Sept. 30, 1945, as reported by 

Budget Bureau, supra. 
Insurance in force by U. 8. Govern 

ment agencies at Sept. 30, 1945, 

as reported by the Budget Bureau, 


278, 114, 523, 100. 52 


26, £05, 068, 204. 23 
43, 257, 946, 000. 00 


6, 073, 399, 165. 00 


200, 502, 784, 917. 00 





Total gross public debt and 

partial contingent liabilities 

at or near the end of the 
calendar year 1945. ......... 663, 753, 721, 386. 75 
This is not all, Mr. Chairman. We are 
confronted with a further deficit for the 
fiscal year 1946, during 1042 months of 
which we have been at peace, estimated 
at almost $30,000,000,000, and by 4 
Budget for the fiscal year 1947 of almost 
$36,000,000,000, or 40 percent in excess of 
the postwar figure suggested by the Di- 
rector of the Bureau of the Budget and 
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over four times our prewar Budgets as 
reported by President Truman. 

Mr. Chairman, the Director of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget, by his own admis- 
sion, is the “right. arm of the President” 
in budgetary matters. He speaks for the 
President in respect of every appropria- 
tion. Almost no appropriation is acted 
upon without his recommendation. 

Attention is invited to the testimony 
of the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget, appearing in the hearings of the 
committee on this bill, particularly on 
pages 50-58. There you will find a pic- 
ture which, to me, is highly discourag- 
ing; for, unless the President both 
speaks and fights for economy, there will, 
in my opinion, be no real economy. 





Department or agency 





Levisiative GinGNR, <Z.nancausscquesnscnwenegeecendness 
Judiciary Gepertement... ou... sc ic ccecccccccccccccescoccccs 


Independent offices 


Department of Agriculture 
Department of Commerce 
Department of Interior 
Department of Justice 
Department of Labor 
Treasury Department 


State Department ..........cccccoccccceccccccccecescccccce 
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You will note that the Director of the 
Budget Bureau exhibits both individual 
and official concern over the enormous 
public debt and contingent liabilities. 
Nevertheless he admits that a majority, 
if not essentially all agencies except 
strictly national defense and war agen- 
cies, will, with his approval, representing 
President Truman, request increased ap- 
propriations for 1947 over 1946. To my 
mind that admission is shocking. 

I have had no opportunity for detailed 
study of the 1947 Budget. Figures fur- 
nished the gentleman from South Da- 
kota [Mr. CAsE] by the Budget Bureau, 
however, indicate the following compari- 
sons among others: 

















1939 appro- 1946 appro- Truman’s 
priations priations 1947 Budget 
| | 
abtteewenan 1 $22, 044, 288 | 1 $51, 876, 084 | 1 $53, 464, 289 





Del 9,456,444 | 14, 410, 400 16, 584, 330 
nad | §89, 049,725 | 4, 659, 485, 137 | 6, 018, 161, 050 
deumaninaianal | 19,714,635 | 90,139,314 146, 705, 100 
dae 21, 165,320,588 | 749,893,856 | 721, 460, 282 
aeceiazes | "42,653,538 | 93,044,725 | 165, 336, 000 
inate cn | 212,285,599 | 234,077,635 | 353, 601, 560 
See Ss | 49, 324, 575 94,989,010 | 96,771,050 
titneetins | 14,245,879 | 69,772,969 | _ 128, 661, 500 
Sie. obenes 1, 247, 513, 541 8, 350, 408, 854 7, 517, 610, 697 





1 Includes Government Printing Office: 1939, $4,270,C00; 1946, $24,200,000; 1947. $24,200,000. 


‘ Excluding Bureau of Public Roads, $125,000,000. 


It will further be noted, Mr. Chair- 
man, that, under present plans and un- 
less Congress acts, those on the Federal 
pay roll as of June 30, 1946, will number 
2,000,000, twice the prewar figure; and 
that those on the Federal pay roll at 
June 30, 1947, will number 1,600,000— 
and that is in addition to some 763,000 
civilian employees on the pay roll out- 
side the continental United States. 

It will be also noted how little has 
apparently been done with a view to 
eliminating overlapping and duplication 
of functions in numerous agencies. The 
Comptroller General has stated that 
there are no less than 29 Government 
agencies lending Government funds; 3 
insuring deposits; 34 in the acquisition of 
land; 16 in wildlife preservation; 10 in 
Government construction; 9 in credit 
and finance; 12 in home and community 
planning; 10 in materials and construc- 
tion; 28 in welfare matters; 14 in for- 
estry matters; 4 in bank examinations; 
and 65 in gathering statistics. Under 
the Reorganization Act recently passed 
by the Congress, the responsibility for 
eliminating this condition is placed 
— on the shoulders of the Presi- 

ent. 

Several years ago the Budget Bureau 
furnished me with a detailed statement, 
by department and agency, of those en- 
gaged in publicity or propaganda work. 
That statement showed some 35,000 per- 
Sons engaged full or part time in this 
work. A summary statement, hastily 
prepared by the Bureau of the Budget 
since the close of the hearings on this 
bill, shows a total of at least 45,778 per- 
sons now employed full or part time on 
publicity or propaganda work of every 
xind or description. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include at this point a copy of the sum- 
mary mentioned: 

XCII-———18 


STATEMENT ON COSTS OF EDUCATIONAL, INFOR- 
MATIONAL, PROMOTIONAL, AND PUBLICITY 
ACTIVITIES 


The information requested is as follows: 

Employment in educational, informa- 
tional, promotional, and publicity activities 
of the executive branch of the Federal Gov- 
ernment for the fiscal year 1946 is estimated 
as follows: Full-time employees 23,000; em- 
ployees devoting more than 1 week but less 
than their full year to these activities 22,769; 
total man-years of both full-time and other 
employee service in these activities 14,756.6; 
total estimated expenditures for personal 
service and other obligations $74,829,467. 

Early in 1941, at the committee’s request, 
the Bureau of the Budget undertook a com- 
prehensive survey of expenditures for these 
purposes throughout the executive branch. 
That survey required several months and its 
results were reported to the chairman of the 
House Committee on Appropriations under 
date of -June 25, 1941. 

It has not been possible, within the time 
available, to make a similarly thorough study 
in response to the immediate request, and 
the figures above given are merely the totals 
of estimates hurriedly furnished the Bureau 
of the Budget by the various operating 
agencies. 

Following is a definitive list of the activi- 
ties included within the scope of the esti- 
mates: 

Publications: All published material, ex- 
clusive of administrative forms, stationery, 
and official circular letters or other corre- 
spondence. The amounts of expenditures 
include all costs following the initiation of 
the preparation of the manuscript or layout. 

In addition to the above instructions the 
reporting units were orally advised to ex- 
clude: (1) printed confidential reports; (2) 
printed material not for public distribution 
but filed in the agency; (3) printed material 
made available to parties in litigation, where 
not for public distribution. The Tariff Com- 
mission and the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission were permitted to account for ex- 
penditures for their reports in such manner 
that costs would begin with editorial 
handling rather than with the initiation of 
the preparation of the manuscript or layout, 
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Costs for research work, incident to the 
writing of a report, have been eliminated. 

Press service: Preparation of material, in- 
cluding illustrations and matrices, for 
newspapers, periodicals, or other non-Fed- 
eral publications, and distributing same 
either through the mail, personal interview 
or other means; interviews with representa- 
tives of the press, or other non-Government 
publications, etc. 

Radio broadcasting: Preparation of ma- 
terial for broadcasting purposgs; correspond- 
ence and personal contacts with broadcast- 
ing company representatives; payments for 
radio time; and the salaries and expenses 
of Government employees when engaged in 
broadcasting. 

Group contacts: Salaries and expenses of 
employees incident to attendance at meet- 
ings of nongovernmental groups or organi- 
zations, whether or not addresses are made. 
If addresses are made, includes the time and 
cost of such time spent in the preparation 
thereof. 

Paid advertisements: Salaries and expenses 
of employees engaged in the preparation of 
the ad and cost of the ad space. Does not 
include costs chargeable to posters, or 
costs for advertising the sale or disposal of 
Government property. 

Exhibits: All costs incident to the prepara- 
tion, installation, dismantling, transporta- 
tion and circulation of exhibits, also the 
time, salaries, and expenses of employees at- 
tending exhibits when on display. 

Motion pictures: All costs involved in the 
production, maintenance, and circulation of 
motion pictures, excluding reels prepared for 
internal use in personnel training or research 
programs. 

Lantern slides and lecture material: All 
costs incident to the preparation, mainte- 
nance, and circulation of lantern slides, film 
strips, and prepared lectures. 

Photography: All costs involved in the 
preparation, maintenance, and distribution 
of still photographs to non-Federal agencies. 
Excludes still photographs for scientific or 
administrative purposes. 

Correspondence: All correspondence with 
non-Federal agencies, organizations, institu- 
tions or individuals relating to educational, 
informational, promotionul, or publicity ac- 
tivities. 

Individual contacts: Contacting indi- 
viduals regarding the activities concerned; 
i. e., indifidual officers of organizations, in- 
stitutions, citizens, and public officials. Does 
not include costs reportable under “Group 
contacts” and “educational cooperation with 
schools, and civic or special-interest organi- 
zations.” 

Educational cooperation with schools, and 
civic or special interest organizations: All 
costs incident to the introduction of special 
subjects into school curricula, lecture 
courses given by Government employees on 
Official time and expenses, etc. 

Posters: All costs incident to the produc- 
tion and distribution of posters which do 
not involve paid advertisement space. 

Miscellaneous and other: All costs not 
correctly chargeable to any of the above 
items. 

It should be emphasized that the forego- 
ing activities have never, except in isolated 
instances, been distinctively treated in the 
accounting, budgeting, or appropriating sys- 
tems and procedures of the Federal Govern- 
ment. As pointed out in the 1941 report on 
this subject, there are found in almost every 
public service activity public relations aspects 
which require the use of publicity, educa- 
tion, information and promotion as ordi- 
nary working tools, inseparable from other 
means and methods. One of the major 
purposes for which the Department of Agri- 
culture was created is to diffuse among the 
people of the United States useful informa- 
tion on subjects connected with agriculture, 
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in the most general and comprehensive 
sense of that word. The administration of 
regulatory statutes, the postal service, the 
financing of the Treasury, the advancement 
of public health, the protection of natural 
resources, all would be seriously handicapped 
without the full use of publicity. 

The fact remains that the publicity set- 
up of this Government cannot be success- 
fully or accurately segregated or isolated 
from the other elements of countless gov- 
ernmental fuhctions of which publicity is 
an essential integral part. The Bureau of 
the Budget’s objective in this matter is to 
eliminate abuse of publicity media as tools 
of executive management. The only sound 
approach lies in constant particularized ex- 
aminations of each operation of Government 
with a view to correction, of abuses if or 
whenever or wherever they are found. 


Estimated expenditures for educational, in- 
formational, promotional, and publicity 
activities, executive branch of the Federal 
Government, fiscal year 1946, by depart- 
ments and agencies 





Total 
Department or agency: expenditures 
Total, executive branch. --.- $74, 829, 467 
Executive Office of the Presi- 
icc icttinnnm nate eens: 8, 154, 021 
White TEGO 66k ccniccccum 6, 103 
Bureau of the Budget_-__-_-- 165, 700 
Office for Emergency Man- 
agement: 
Civilian Production, Ad- 
ministration ......-... 172, 000 
Committee on Fair Em- 
ployment Practice___-- 3, 370 
Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministration .......... 215,175 
Alien Property Custo- 
| SR ee On a ee 121, 000 
Office of Defense Trans- 
OUR Sas tek ee 207, 000 
Office of Inter-American 
SINT: sc. cxcsncn side tomectiboateniaeanceey 2 886, 178 
Office of- Scientific Re- 
search and Devclop- 
RIED think ds xtinapcoinn ce 6, 800 
Office of War Informa- 
SR sic pnt reresnmeninnns 13,772, 095 
War Shipping Adminis- 
ON iicintncntendatanttnie 157, 000 
Office of Price Adminis- 
Ws oicincntnnetntin 2, 572, 000 
Petroleum Administration 
Cl Wel ckewanicnneaaee 69, 600 
Independent establishments... 2,627, 808 
American Battle Monuments 
CORMNRIGEIO i occ cents 0 
Civil Service Commission__ 204, 000 
Employees’ Compensation 
Comuniasion.......cdcicccss 9, 000 
Export-Import Bank of 
WOR GVO. 466i cct cece 6, 700 
Federal Communications 
fe 24, 363 
Federal Deposit Insurance 
COO oc nccncncseee 4, 650 
Federal Power Commission 75, 266 
Federal Trade Commission. 27,417 
Interstate Commerce Com- 
GOR. icin rd cdenntencin 43, 000 
National Advisory Commit- 
tee for Aeronautics___._. 171, 000 
National Archives_....--... 19, 400 
National Capital Housing 
PUG ita inmeende= 500 
National Capital Park and 
Planning Commission..- 0 
National Labor Relations 
OE i itctimnctiitinias 21, 400 
National Mediation Board... 3, 063 
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Total 
Department or agency—Con. expenditures 
Independent establishments— 
Continued. 
Office of War Mobilization 
and Reconversion_-_--_-. $292, 000 

Office of the Director__-_- 180, 000 

Office of Contract Settle- 

SURE, cithidubaiinnd oom 22, 000 

Surplus Property Admin- 

piranha dst eens $0, 000 
Railroad Retirement Board_ 17, 300 
Securities and Exchange 

CUMTINNINEE ok iene 91, 000 
Selective Service System -_- 19, 500 
Smaller War Plants Corpo- 

SURI ie oa Si ce ees 279, 100 
Smithsonian Institution.-_-. 134, 000 
National Gallery of Art__-_- 24, 850 
Tariff Commission_-__.---.- 25, 000 
Tennessee Valley Authority- 245, 000 
The Tax Court of the United 

RE noe eee 30, 728 
U.S. Maritime Commission. 199, 000 
Veterans’ Administration_- 660, 571 

Federal Loan Agency--.-_..--. 331, 167 
Federal Security Agency_-_---. 2, 043, 988 
Federal Works Agency-_---_--- 89, 295 
National Housing Agency---- 343, 616 
Department of Agriculture... 9, 295, 700 
Department of Commerce__-_- 2, 003, 212 
Department of Interior____-- 387, 569 
Department of Justice... 199, 000 
Department of Labor_... .--. 1, 440, 641 
Navy Department............. 704, 000 
Post Office Department_-.-_-_-- 11, 960 
Department of State_._....... 30,377, 000 
Treasury Department-_-..____-. 11, 104, 800 
War Deparument............ *5, 715, 690 


1To date of liquidation. 

? Liquidated in part during 1946 fiscal year. 

* Exclusive of pay and allowances of mili- 
tary personnel. 


I may add in this connection that, 
among other things, the summary does 
not include advertising by private con- 
cerns said to run into hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars, the cost of which is 
allowed such concerns as deductions in 
their income-tax returns, on the theory 
that the advertising is a necessary busi- 
ness expense. Much of this advertising 
would appear to constitute further Gov- 
ernment publicity or propaganda. 

In my opinion, Mr. Chairman, the enor- 
mous governmental propaganda set-up 
is not only a gross waste of the people’s 
money, but, over and beyond that, makes 
for the destruction of the proper exer- 
cise of the legislative functions of the 
Government. The law—title 5, section 
54, United States Code—specifically pro- 
vides that— 

No money appropriated by any act shall 
be used for the compensation of any pub- 
licity expert unless specifically appropriated 
for that purpose. 


Departure from the philosophy under- 
lying that law, coupled with the sur- 
render, in large measure, of control of 
the pursestrings by the Congress, leads 
inevitably to the domination of Con- 
gress and the people by the executive 
branch of the Government. Government 
work, efficiently performed, needs no 
paid propaganda campaigns. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Iyield tothe 
gentleman from New York. 
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Mr. TABER. If there are 45,000 of 
these people and the pay-roll cost would 
average at least $4,000 apiece, and the 
other costs would run 50 percent more 
than that, you would have a total cost 
of $250,000,000 for this particular oper- 
ation. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. The cost is 
certainly enormous and is largely unjus- 
tified, in my opinion. Moreover, I ques- 
tion very much if the maximum over-a]] 
picture is shown in the statement I have 
just included in the Recorp in this con- 
nection. 

Mr. Chairman, the war is over. It is 
time to call a halt to bureaucratic 
waste, extravagance, and deficit spend- 
ing. The most important domestic 
problem confronting us at this time is 
the problem of putting our financial 
house in order. Unless this is done, a 
solution of other major problems is im- 
possible; price control becomes imprac- 
ticable; increased wages become mean- 
ingless; substantial reduction in taxa- 
tion will not be considered; national 
bankruptcy will follow. If we, as a Na- 
tion, are to escape financial disaster. the 
Congress must resume control over ex- 
penditures; the propaganda army of 45.- 
778, recognized by the Bureau of the 
Budget as a tool of executive manage- 
ment, must be disbarided; expenses must 
be slashed; we must live within our in- 
come; we must adopt an over-all program 
to that end and adhere to it. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Iryield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. While! 
concur wholeheartedly with the position 
the gentleman and the committee have 
taken regarding cutting a lot of Gov- 
ernment expenditures, I wonder if the 
gentleman would enlighten me, if he can, 
as to why the policy was inaugurated to 
abandon several! important veterans’ hos- 
pitals in upstate New York and other 
places. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. May I say to 
the gentleman I would rather deal with 
the Veterans’ Administration when I get 
to it, but, briefly speaking, as I under- 
stand General Bradley’s viewpoint, it is 
that the location of hospitals for our 
returning veterans should be determined 
largely in the light of the possibility of 
staffing those hospitals. With that end 
in view, it is his over-all plan to concen- 
trate hospitals, insofar as possible, near 
medical centers, so that the best medical 
talent in America can be readily avail- 
able for the hospitals which are to be 
used. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Can 
the gentleman tell me whether there is 
going to be any attempt on the part of 
the committee to investigate individual 
cases of hospitals abandoned, such as the 
one I have in mind, which embraces an 
area of almost a million people and the 
homes of several hundred thousand vet- 
erans, who will be sadly affected if such 
a hospital is discontinued? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. There is in 
contemplation an investigation of hos- 
pitals which might possibly be utilized 
in addition to those now in contempla- 
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tion. I might suggest that the gentle- 
man from New York bring the specific 
instance which he has in mind to the 
attention of the chairman of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I will 
do that. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. The total 
direct appropriations in this bill, recom- 
mended by the Bureau of the Budget on 
pehalf of the President, amount to over 
$5,640,000,000, or $1,376,000,000 more 
than for the current fiscal year, and over 
$2,136,000,000 more than for the fiscal 
year 1939, just prior to the war. If the 
appropriation for Federal Works Admin- 
istration in the fiscal year 1939 had been 
the same as that recommended for that 
agency in fiscal 1947 the over-all total for 
the fiscal year 1947 would exceed the 
total for fiscal year 1939 by $4,600,000,000. 

While an increase of $1,240,000,000 
is in respect to the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration, there is also an increase of 
about $136,000,000 in respect to other 
agencies, the great majority of the agen- 
cies showing an increase over appropri- 
ations for the current fiscal year, many 
of them reflecting the highest appropri- 
ations ever recommended. 

The committee has reduced the total 
by about $46,730,000, but the bill still 
carries, after allowance for pay increase 
under Public Law 106, an increase of 
about $1,258,000,000 as compared with 
the current fiscal year, and about 
$2,090,000,000 as compared with the 
fiscal year 1939. 

I regret that this bill should show any 
such increase, outside of the Veterans’ 
Administration. In my opinion, as a 
matter of policy, we should not only 
strive to eliminate increases as compared 
with the current fiscal year, but to cut- 
back wherever possible at least to prewar 
figures. 

In the limited time remaining, I shall 
comment briefly on several of the agen- 
cies provided for in this bill. 

THE BUREAU OF THE BUDGET 


In his combined budget and state of 
the Union message, the President cor- 
rectly said that “a quarter century ago,” 
Congress decided it “cculd no longer con- 
sider the financial programs of the vari- 
ous departments on a piecemeal basis.” 
He also very properly observed that: 

The bigger and more complex the Federal 
program, the more necessary it is for the 
Chief Executive to submit a single budget 
ior action by the Congress, 

The Budget and Accounting Act re- 
quires that all estimates for a given fiscal 
year be submitted at the same time, ex- 
cept that deficiency estimates may be 
submitted when necessary on account of 
laws enacted after the submission of the 
budget, or otherwise in the public in- 
terest, with required explanations for 
their being omitted from the regular 
budget. This law has not been complied 
with for a number of years, and the 
budget estimates have been submitted 
biecemeal, without the required expla- 
nation or justification. The same prac- 
Uce continues to some extent for the 
fiscal year 1947, 
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The Budget and Accounting Act also 
provides that personnel requirements 
shall be shown in parallel columns stat- 
ing, first, the number of persons expected 
to be employed in the fiscal year for 
which funds are requested, with the 
salaries to be paid them; second, the 
number of persons estimated to be em- 
ployed in the current fiscal year, with 
their salaries; and, third, the number of 
persons actually employed, and the sal- 
aries paid them, during the next pre- 
ceding closed fiscal year. That law has 
not been complied with for a number of 
years. It is not complied with in the 
Budget for the fiscal year 1947. 

The Bureau of the Budget desires 
$411,530 for the operation of the Of- 
fice of Government Information Serv- 
ice, recently transferred from the Office 
of War Information, and orisinally 
known as Mellett’s madhouse. Regard- 
less of the merits or demerits of this 
Service, it has absolutely no place, in my 
opinion, in the Bureau of the Budget. 
It should be climinated. 


CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 


The committee has allowed the Civil 
Service Commission an increase of $115,- 
500 over the Budget recommendation. 
This results in an over-all decrease of 
about $3,300,000 as compared with the 
current fiscal year, if the so-called na- 
tional defense item for this year be in- 
cluded in the appropriation for the fiscal 
year 1947. The committee has reduced 
every project except project 1, to a total 
of $528,500, transferring this saving, with 
the increase of $115,500 to project 1, to 
permit of the examination and place- 
ment of 300,000 veterans, 100,000 more 
than proposed by the Budget. 

The total for the agency shows, how- 
ever, an enormcus increase of about 400 
percent as compared with prewaz figures. 
The over-all must be reduced in the 
future. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. 
the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. VURSELL. I believe the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts, a member of 
the Committee on Appropriations, must 
hold the thought, from long experience, 
that we cannot reduce the now level of 
3,000,000 people on the Federal pay roll 
in any other way except by withholding 
appropriations. I am wondering if the 
gentleman feels when the bill comes to 
the floor of the House there may be a 
chance for reduction yet, in some of 
these departments, because we are obli- 
gating something like $6,000,000,000 a 
year to pay for something over 3,000,000 
people on the Federal pay roll. The 
administration is not going to reduce it. 
The question is whether or not the Con- 
gress will help deflate this bureaucracy. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I may say to 
the gentleman that in the light of the 
statement of the Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget to which I referred, to the 
effect that a majority, if not essentially 
all, departments and agencies of the 
Government except national defense or 
war agencies will request increased ap- 
propriations for 1947 as compared with 
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1946, I see no other hope of reducing the 
Federal pay roll to reasonable bounds 
except by action of the Congress. I 
hope when we reach that point in the 
consideration of this bill there will be 
some amendments adopted which will 
lead in that direction. 

Attention is called to the table appear- 
ing on page 1154 of the hearings, from 
which it appears that of requests for 
classification, numbering 558,585, the 
Commission has approved in the last 2 
years a total of 503,492. It would appear 
that approval of agency requests has be- 
come largely automatic insofar as the 
Commission is concerned. 

Attention is also called to the data 
referring to loyalty examinations, at 
page 1147 of the hearings. One thou- 
sand two hundred and fifty-four individ- 
uals have been rated ineligible between 
July 1, 1940, and November 30, 1945; 93 
in the final 11 months of the period. 
There were 100,985 names in the Com- 
mission’s “Bar and flag files” as of Feb- 
ruary 28, 1945. The testimony is not 
clear as to how much of the work of this 
character in respect of the Office of War 
Information employees has been com- 
pleted. Commissioner Flemming stated, 
however, that it is conceivable that some 
of this personnel has been transferred to 
the State Department without essential 
clearance as to loyalty. 

This possibility is definitely confirmed 
by figures subsequently received from 
Mr. Flemming under date of January 21, 
1946. These figures present the follow- 
ing picture: 

Incomplete investigation for the 

oy J dle eee 
Additional OWI cases received during 

NG a ain cS cbi nw tnetieda 1,112 


ts. a, nei dette inibemmdicatad 4,093 





Of these cases: 


Cleared by Commission..........-... 2, 687 
RE + a ea 31 
Discontinued before compietion....-. 1,113 
FE eb edbies cccududmceesdads 262 

NG A. ati Seinen ¢, 093 


I can only hope that the State De- 
partment appreciates the vital impor- 
tance of completing the work which the 
Civil Service Commission has failed to 
complete. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has 
again expired. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 


Chairman, I yield the gentleman 15 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman 
from Massachusetts is recognized for 15 
additional minutes. 

Mr. CASE cf South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I should 
like to ask the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts if he agrees that this field of 
transfer without proper examination 
would be a proper field of investigation 
for the investigatory staff of the Appro- 
priations Committee? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I think it is 
highly important, and I see no reason 
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why the staff of the committee should 
not be put to work on it. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. While 
they are doing that it may be a good 
thing also for them to investigate the 
extent to which personnel paid for by 
one department is assigned to the White 
House or some executive bureau under 
one pretext or another for duty in of- 
fices quite foreign to the agency which 
pays their salaries. 

FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. The request 
by this agency, in the amount of $6,069,- 
000 compares with the appropriation for 
regular activities for the fiscal year 1940 
of $1,800,000, and with the appropriation 
for regular activities in 1946 of $2,554,440. 
in addition to the regular item in the cur- 
rent fiscal year, there was provided the 
sum of $2,434,000, largely for the Foreign 
Broadcast Intelligence Service and the 
Radio Intelligence Division, heretofore 
classified as national defense activities. 
The request was equivalent to a request 
for the total appropriation for the cur- 
rent fiscal year, both regular and nation- 
al defense, despite the fact that the FBIS, 
with $1,166,000, is to be eliminated, plus 
an over-all increase of approximately 
$1,000,000. 

The Budget Bureau recommendation 
contemplated an enormous increase all 
along the line, reflected in almost every 
function, and division of the agency. It 
contemplated an increase in personnel 
from 1,245 to 1,613 and an increase in 
other obligations of 400 percent as com- 
pared with the normal brdget and 100 
percent as compared with the combined 
normal and national defense budget. 

The committee has reduced the re- 
aquest by $500,000, but, after this reduc- 
tion, and after making allowances for 
pay increases, and a recent deficiency 
appropriation, there remains, with the 
elimination of the FBIS, an increase over 
and above appropriations for the current 
fiscal year, of about $500,000. Despite 
some increase in the agency’s work load, 
this increase in my opinion, is not justi- 
fied. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I yield to the 
gentleman from [llinois. 

Mr. VURSELL. The gentleman has 
quoted the recommendation of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget. When the Budget 
Bureau was set up may I ask the gentle- 
man if it was not then an instrument of 
Congress rather than an instrument of 
the administrative department? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. It has al- 
ways been my understanding that the 
Bureau of the Budget when set up was 
to aid the President and the Congress in 
securing economy all along the line. I 
regret to say that in recent years it 
seems to me the agency has become in 
very large Measure merely the mouth- 
piece of the executive departments of the 
Government. 

Mr. VURSELL. I should like to make 
an observation. My experience with the 
Bureau of the Budget in committees on 
which I have served leads me to believe 
that it results in the building up of 
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greater bureaucracy in the Government 
today than anything else. It is a bureau 
of spendthrifts rather than a bureau of 
economy. Maybe an investigation of.the 
Bureau of the Budget might be helpful 
in order to try to get them back on the 
main line again. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. The gentle- 
man will find in the hearings that as a re- 
sult of statements made to me on at least 
three occasions by persons associated 
with different agencies of the Govern- 
ment, I asked the Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget expressly whether the phi- 
losophy of the Bureau of the Budget was 
to economize and employ the minimum 
number of dollars or whether the phi- 
losophy of the Bureau was to assist the 
various departments and agencies to so 
present their cases to the Congress as to 
obtain the funds which they desire. 

The committee, Mr. Chairman, has ex- 
perienced some of the usual difficulties 
with the Commission. In no less than 
six instances the Commission has failed 
to supply information requested, some 
of it highly important to a proper un- 
derstanding of the enormous expansion 
in contemplation. 

A request for the number of appli- 
cations, by classes of service, received 
and anticipated in the fiscal years 1945, 
1946, and 1947—the foundation for the 
increase requested—has been refused on 
the ground that tentative estimates pre- 
pared last summer have already changed, 
and that revised estimates are not yet 
available. 

A request for an administrative 
break-down of several of the major divi- 
sions of the agency has been refused on 
the ground that, as there are 1,613 posi- 
tions in the 1947 estimates, it would re- 
quire several days to compile the data 
on that basis. 

The attitude of the Commission, and 
the character of the excuses offered, 
would be sufficient in themselves to 
justify withholding any increase over the 
current year’s appropriation until the 
requested information has been supplied. 

Further evidence of trafficking in 
licenses, and the transfer of stations and 
the control of stations, with approval of 
the Commission, for values far in excess 
of the physical assets transferred, is 
furnished by the data included in tables 
at page 1064 of the hearings. 

Among other transactions of this 
character may be noted the transfer of 
station WBT with a claimed valve of 
physical and intangible assets of $115,000 
for $1,505,000, the seller retaining cash 
and cash receivables the value of which 
are not stated; and the transfer of con- 
trol of station WLW, having physical 
broadcasting facilities valued at $660,000 
for the purchase price of from $4,000,000 
to $6,000,000, depending on the formula 
used. These are but examples. 

The latter transaction gave rise to the 
following article appearing in the maga- 
zine Variety, which, under leave to extend 
my remarks, I include at this point: 
Oxay To AVCO Cugs QuERIES—Rapi0's THREE- 

Way EYEsrow Lirt 

The radio industry last week took stock of 

the situation created by the FCC’s okaying 
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of the $22,000,000 Crossley-AVCO deal ang 
wondered what gives. , 

Noting that the Commission put through 
approval of the deal within 7 weeks from the 
date it was announced—while many other, 
less important transfers have hung fire for 
many months—many in the industry tried 
to figure out: 

1. Just who ts really behind the deal, in 
view of the financial tie-ups of Victor Eman- 
uel, chairman of the board of AVCO (Avia- 
tion Corp.) ? 

2. Just why was the approval rushed 
through? 

3. Just what does this approval—although 
by a narrow 4-to-3 margin—predict for 
American radio’s future as a business and as 
a public service? 

The deal for AVCO’s purchase of a pack- 
age of industrial and manufacturing firms 
owned by the Crosley Corp., of Cincinnati, in- 
cluding WLW and 23 other broadcasting sta- 
tions and licenses in a. m., f, m., television, 
and international short-wave fields, was 
announced June 19. The Commission ap- 
proved it last Thursday (2). 

The Commission en banc, including the 
four who voted for approval, agreed unani- 
mously that the issues involved are so grave 
that only Congress could Clarify them 
through new legislation. Among these issues 
are the principles of radio control by absentee 
owners, as well as control of radio by inter- 
ests devoted primarily to manufacture and 
investment. 


CITE AUGUST 16 DEADLINE 


One of the three commissioners who voted 
against the deal told Variety that the group 
did not vote on whether to speed the de- 
cision, agreeing to do so after the AVCO peo- 
ple pleaded that their contractual obliga- 
tions to buy Crosley stock would expire Au- 
gust 16 and that the deal might consequeni!y 
fall through if the FCC did not rule imme- 
diately. 

The same Commissioner said also, in an- 
swer to a query that had been voiced in 
the radio trade, that the Commission had 
not delved too far beneath the surface of 
AVCO's financial structure and affiliations. 

Raised eyebrows greeted that assertion, 
when it was reported to the trade, since 
AVCO's structure and affiliations, through 
board chairman, Emanuel, are matters of 
record. 

Emanuel set up Aviation Corp. in 1937 by 
buying out the industrial interests of B. L. 
Cord, after 13 banks had floated 500,000 
shares for that deal. Of the half-million 
shares, a total of 300,000 were bought by 
the banking firms of J. Henry Schroeder 
& Co., of London, and the American branch 
of that house, J. Henry Schroeder Banking 
Corp. of New York. 

Head of both London and New York 
branches of the Schroeder organization, at 
the time Emanuel put through the AVCO 
deal was Baron Bruno Von Schroeder, who 
died in 1940. The baron had been born and 
educated in Germany where he had been 
member of the banking firm of Schroeder 
Gebruder (Schroeder Bros.), of Hamburg. 
In 1914, after World War I had broken out, 
the baron became a British citizen. 

Schroeder Gebruder, of Hamburg, contin- 
ued in a dominant financial position in Ger- 
many, under the Kaiser, after the latter's 
downfall in 1918, right through the years of 
the German Republic, and throughout the 
years when Hitler was in power. 

Another of the German Schrceders, Kurt 
Von Schroeder, is a distant cousin of the 
Hamburg family, and has been head of the 
Stein Bank, of Cologne. Fritz Thyssen, who 


broke with Hitler in 1940, wrote in his con- 
fessions, “I undertook to finance the NSDAP 
(Nazi Party), together with Von Papen, Von 
We are, so to 


Schroeder (etc.) * * * 
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speak, the guarantors to Germany and the 
world for Hitler's good conduct.” The meet- 
ing at which this guarantee was underwrit- 
‘en took place in Kurt Von Schroeder’s home 
in Cologne. 

But Helmut W. B. Schroeder, son of Baron 
Bruno, who inherited the presidency of the 
New Yerk and London Schroeder interests 
which backed Bmanuel, is British born, 
while Emanuel is American born. No one 
has accused these men of direct connection 
with the German and Nazi Sc:hroeders. 
However, in 1949, after Great Britain was 
already at war with Nazi Germany, the city 
of Berlin appointed a fiscal agent in New 
York for a gold bond issue paying 614 per- 
cent interest. That agent was the New York 
branch of the London Schroeder house. 


SEC’S 1943 OPINION 


The tie-up between the Anglo-American 
Schroeders and Emanuel extended far be- 
yond the origin of AVCO. According to the 
United States Security Exchange Commis- 
sion—SEC: “The Schroeder interests in Lon- 
con and New York have worked with 
Emanuel in maintaining a dominant posi- 
tion in Standard affairs.” That opinion was 
voiced by the SEC in January 1943. Emanuel 
is now the head of these Standard affairs, 
which is the Standard Power & Light Co., of 
wich he is president and a director. 

Viewing all of these financial ramifica- 


are difficult to trace even through finaamcial 
directories, the radio industry wondered 
what the FCC had in mind when it acted as 
if it had to approve the AVCO deal in a 
hurry. 

The only part of the AVCO-Crosley deal not 
finally decided is Crosley’s bid for WINS in 
New Yo.k. The rest has the FCC’s seal. The 
fact that only one vote separated AVCO from 
defeat was noted as of only some interest. 
Tne freshman of the Commission, former 

v. William H. Willis, of Vermont, who was 

yorn in only on July 12, cast the deciding 
vote. With him for the deal were Chairman 
Porter and Commissioners Denny and Jett. 
Oppesing were Commissioners Walker, 
Wakefield, and Durr. 

Eut exactly why some were for and some 
against the deal is not known yet. The 
Commissioners. voted first, and are to fol- 
low with their justifications in due time. 

Meanwhile, radio looks at the AVCO setup, 
eyes old ideas about radio being a public 
service, and wonders. One radio-station 
manager, of an influential indie, said: 

“All I'd like to know is: Where were the 
Civil Liberties people and others who should 
have interested themselves in the case. Not 
a single opponent appeared before the Com- 
mission to object to the deal. I happen to 
know that the American Civil Liberties 
Union was aware of the facts and implica- 
tions in this case. But apparently the sum- 
mer doldrums hit everybody.” 


A recent decision of the court of ap- 
peals setting aside a ruling denying a 
commission renewal of a broadcast li- 
cense to a licensee who had apparently 
ignored the law as well as the regulations 
of the Commission, warrants the ques- 
tion of the competency of the legal staff 
of the Commission. 

The Chairman of the Commission ad- 
mits, at page 200 of the hearings, that 
profits of the broadcasting chains have 
been in excess of 200 percent on depreci- 
ated plant cost on an annual basis. Once 
again the question arises of whether 
Such enormous returns should be per- 
mitted from Government frequencies 
Ovtained and used without charge or 
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cost. Members of the Senate and House 
have advocated from time to time a 
franchise tax in this connection. 

The Commission has failed to furnish 
certain information requested in this 
connection. A statement made to the 
effect that figures requested on original 
cash investment are not available, and 
that it would require some time to ob- 
tain them, is not believed to be in ac- 
cordance with the facts. It is under- 
stood the Commission has previously 
published data of this character in of- 
ficial documents. 

FEDERAL WORKS ADMINISTRATION 


This organization is composed of the 
Public Buildings Administration, the 
Public Roads Administration, and the 
Bureau of Community Facilities, all 
capable of individual and independent 
operation, and an over-all office of the 
Federal Works Administrator. 

Attempts made both last year and this 
year to ascertain the justification for 
the continuance of the Office of the Ad- 
ministrator have yielded little or no in- 
formation. The chief basis emphasized 
by the Administrator is the representa- 
tion of the three constituent set-ups at 
a so-called Cabinet level. For these pur- 
poses, the Bureau of the Budget recom- 
mended a personnel of 81, and an ap- 
propriation of $360,000. 

In my judgment, the Office of the Ad- 
ministrator could well be eliminated. 
There is no necessary relationship be- 
tween the three activities. Each could 
operate independently of the others, 
thereby eliminating considerable over- 
head. The committee cut of $60,000 is 
clearly not sufficient. 

Attention is called to the table on page 
309 of the hearings, in which the Public 
Buildings Administration indicates since 
June 30, 1945, the requisition of 2.619,- 
000 square feet of additional space, 
against the prospective release of 2,- 
437,000 square feet. This is certainly 
not indicative of retrenchment. 

Attention is also called to the testi- 
mony indicating a wide variation in ren- 
tal costs per square foot in different 
buildings in the same community, as well 
as costs of operation, in many instances 
in excess of rentals paid, suggesting that 
costs of operation are very much out of 
line. 

For the Public Roads Administration 
the Bureau of the Budget recommended 
$305,838,792, as compared with $108,- 
000,000 for the current fiscal year. The 
committee has reduced the over-all rec- 
ommendation by $38,000,000, leaving an 
appropriation of $267,838,792, or ap- 
proximately $160,000,000 in excess of the 
appropriation for the current fiscal year. 

The appropriation raises two funda- 
mental questions: First, the question of 
the policy of spending any such sum 
under present conditions, when available 
manpower and materials are both far less 
than they probably will be subsequently; 
and second, the question of possible ac- 
tion under laws which, in effect, make 
the Public Roads Administration the ap- 
propriating body, the Congress being 
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called upon to supply funds after bind- 
ing commitments have been entered into. 

According to the record, it appears 
that only $53,000,000 of the $305,000,000 
recommended by the Budget Bureau is 
required to cover obligations actually 
entered into. Eacl. project must be ap- 
proved by the Public Roads Administra- 
tor before there is a binding obligation, 
and it would appear that any part, or 
all, of the appropriation recommended 
over $53,000,000 could be temporarily 
frozen, if the Congress so desires, just as 
funds were temporarily’ frozen by the 
President during the war. In my judg- 
ment, the proposed expenditure of 
$2€8,000,000 under existing conditions is 
not justified. 

Data furnished by Public Roads Ad- 
ministration shows tremendous varia- 
tions in per mile road-construction costs 
in different States. In recent hearings 
before the Deficiency Subcommittee, a 
total of over $4,090,000,000 was indicated 
as having been spent by Public Roads 
Administration since 1919 for the con- 
struction and improvement of 199,000 
miles of road. This represents an aver- 
age expenditure of over $20,000 a mile of 
Federal funds, which, if matched by the 
States, would mean a cost per mile of 
$40,000. The matter of road construc- 
tion costs would appear to warrant care- 
ful investigation. 

The following costs, among others, are 
indicated in the table entitled “Status of 
Federal Highway Construction Pyro- 
grams” as of November 1, 1945, appearing 
at pages 338 and 339 of the hearings: 


| } 
| Work und | Work approved, 








| (average oorae ile, but not ‘under way 
over-all, $68,800) | ‘@¥erage per mile, 
| ea. | over-all, $38,800) 
|. iis Milica 
Percent | Percent 
> | € | > of 
mile Federal | mile Federal 
funds | } fund 
used used 
Alabama...... $102, 000 72 |$381, 000 53 
} Se 62, 400 74 ee 
Maryland ..| 110, 200 €4 eas 
Massachuretts__.| 409, €00 g 04, £00 70 
Missouri.........| 150, £00 70 | 26, £00 | 44 
Michigan. ..| 57, £60 56 | ee : 
New York... 486, (00 | 78 | 91, £60 50 
| Ee 206, FOO | 70 | 255, 800 | 23 
Oklahoma 73, 000 61 35, 600 | 63 
Pennsylvania....| 174, 00 70 NO, COO 06 
Texas..... &, 000 45 


38, £00 66 





THE GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE 


The recommendation for the General 
Accounting Office reflects a reduction of 
about $3,000,000 as compared with the 
current fiscal year. Representatives of 
the Office indicated the possibility of a 
further reduction of 25 percent in the 
fiscal year 1948. 

A table of disallowances and collec- 
tions for the fiscal year 1945, at page 437 
of the hearings, shows disallowances in 
the amount of $435,000,000 and collec- 
tions amounting to $86,000,000. These 
disallowances and collections are not 
available by agency. It is believed that 
it would be helpful to the Congress, if, 
hereafter, the figures were segregated 
by department and agency. 
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The Committee will be interested in the 
testimony in reference to the proposed 
audit of Government corporations, 101 
in number, which will appear before the 
Congress for the first time before the end 
of the fiscal year. Attention is called to 
the proposal and the doubtful wisdom of 
employing outside auditing firms in this 
connection. The Budget and Account- 
ing Act has heretofore forbidden this 
practice. Express exception was made 
in the recent legislation providing 
budgetary and accounting control of 
Government corporations. 

The record indicates that the Comp- 
troller General, during the fiscal year 
1945, has submitted to committees of 
Congress 162 legislative reports, 35 vol- 
untary reports, 142 cases of waste and 
extravagance, and 152 cases of erroneous 
payments. Steps should be taken to in- 
sure proper action on the Comptroller’s 
reports to committees and to the Con- 
gress. 

Heretofore, on several occasions, I have 
called attention to questions raised by 
the Comptroller General in reference to 
the financial operations of the United 
States Maritime Commission and the 
War Shipping Administration. 

The record indicates that during the 
fiscal year just past, 38 questions were 
raised in respect to 38 vessels totaling 
$23 554.000. 

In this connection and under leave to 
extend my remarks, I include at this 
point a document in reference to the 
Maritime Commission furnished me at 
my request by the Comptroller General: 


Avunit Rerort, UNtrep STATES MARITIME 
COMMISSION, JUNE 30, 1943 

Pursuant to section 207 of the act of June 
29, 1936 (49 Stat. 1988), as amended, an audit 
has been made of the financial transactions 
of United States Maritime Commission for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1943. 

The results of the audit are herein sub- 
mitted, including the following financial 
statements: 

Exhibit I. Statement of assets, liabilities, 
and capital. 

Exhibit II. Statement of income, expenses, 
and charges. 

Exhibit III. Statement of excess of assets 
over liabilities. 

Exhibit IV. Statement of impairment of 
capital. 

Its scope included such review and check- 
ing of the Commission’s accounting methods, 
records, and system of internal control as 
approved commercial auditing standards re- 
quire. 

This audit was in addition to the regular 
audit of receipts and expenditures which was 
made pursuant to the Budget and Account- 
ing Act, 1921, for the purpose of settling the 
accounts of the Commission’s disbursing 
officer. 3 

FINDINGS 


The audit disclosed that the accounting 
methods and procedures employed were not 
of the kind or type to result in the accurate 
recording of the financial transactions to the 
extent necessary to properly and completely 
disclose the results of its operations or finan- 
cial condition. 

It can be definitely stated that at no time 
during the fiscal year 1943 could the man- 
agement of the Commission have been fur- 
nished current financial information of the 
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character necessary for sound financial ad- 
ministration. 

The audit also disclosed that the absence 
of care and efficiency on the part of the 
Commission’s staff resulted in substantially 
inaccurate financial statements for 1943 be- 
ing released as late as March 29, 1944. 

The audit further disclosed that the in- 
ternal audit is incomplete. 

The following adjustments have been 
made to the published statements of the 
United States Maritime Commission in pre- 
paring the audited financial statements at- 
tached. 

Accounts receivable: The accounts receiv- 
able as shown in the published statements 
have been reduced $57,095,591.27 out of an 
amount of $135,979,746.76, equals 42 percent. 

The details of the adjustment are as fol- 
lows: 


Balance, accounts receivable 


June 36, BORinnciennnes $135, 979, 746. 76 
Add: 
Advance to Kaiser Co., 


Richmond, Calif....._- 2, 000, 000. 00 
Excess of recorded costs 
over Navy working 
funds available ...-.-. 7, 213, 693.44 
Renegotiation of Mari- 
time Commission con- 
SE ainastretinatiin 8, 099, 340. 09 
TOC si cee hse 153, 292, 780. 29 
Less: 


Erroneous year-end ad- 
justments by the 
Commission : 

Working funds: 
Navy Department -.. 
War Department _-_-. 


64, 345, 025. 00 
2, 467, 855. 50 








Interest receivable__-_ 644, 871.95 
TO nso dasisine 67, 457, 752. 45 
SS Tracker: 

Erronecus billing... 2, 475, 000. 00 
Excess construction 
costs over working 

funds provided_--._- 711, 342. 00 

3, 186, 342. 00 
Concrete Barge #1 (not 
controlled by Navy De- 
partment at June 30, 

BED. eerie Mant nmtenindon ss 1, 480, 000. 00 
American Hoist & Der- 
rick Co. (collected prior 

to June 90) io. sos. ak 2, 246, 726. 78 
Birchfield Boilers, Inc. 
(duplication of. invoice 
collected in fiscal year 

IDEF) imine ntkindchbaean 37, 803. 57 

Tt i o.. cab deans 74, 408, 624. 80 
Adjusted balance, accounts 

receivable, June 30, 1943. 78, 884, 155.49 


This adjusted amount was substantially 
collected subsequent to June 30, 1943. 

Vessels and floating equipment at book 
values: The vessels and floating equipment 
at book values has been increased in the 
amount of $5,482,020, representing completed 
small craft. 

Stores, supplies, and equipment: Stores, 
supplies, and equipment have been increased 
$2,663,421.21. 

Terminals: Terminals have been increased 
in the amount of $7,098,202. 

Deferred charges and prepaid expenses: 
The deferred charges and prepaid expenses 
have been reduced $4,321,664.51. The details 
of the adjustment are as follows: 
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Balance deferred charges 

and prepaid expenses, 

June 80, 1943__-.--..-... $726, 779, 678.37 
Add: Estimated liability on 

procurement services and 

small craft under con- 


structiotinwicK. ou. 245 5is $36, 691. 06 
pigeons, 
etek... co 728, 816, 369. 43 

Less: Small craft com- 
photet 3 bas 4, 358, 355. 57 
ee 

Balance, per audited 
statement_.....>.. 722, 458, 013.96 


Accounts payable: Accounts payable has 
been reduced $35,977,822.13. The details of 
the adjustment are as follows: 


Erroneous year-end adjust- 





SOD scoceciinsntirti Gera titamaiinit $66, 812, 880. 50 
Dy ix Fi cnbidicnisicecule 711, 342. 00 
Birchfield Boilers, Inc_...._. 37, 803. 67 

EE cere =detpnantibinee anil 67, 562, 026.07 
Less: 

Advance of funds incor- 

rectly shown as facilities 

RODOR. . prcendbGipicdtetrontia certian 2, 009, 000. 00 
Amounts erroneously 

shown as_ deferred 
items: 

American Mail Line, 

Re eid heel 1, 019, 483. 04 

Inventories aboard newly 

constructed vessels at 
time of delivery to 
Operator 2. ici cuue 278, 624. 35 
Vessels traded in on ves- 
sels under construc- 
tion—title V........ - 3, 877, 186.22 
IRR iedipaceisitncadl aimee 5, 175, 293. 61 

Working fund reserve: 

Excess recorded costs... 7, 213, 693. 44 

Emeryville inventory__.. 2, 663,421.21 

Tetek: série ctacacsciss 9, 877, 114. 65 

Renegotiation of con- 

CNS Edi shisha. 8, 099, 340. 09 
Judgment payable_____..- 6, 272, 100. 10 
Estimated liabilities: 

Small craft completed_. 1, 123, 664. 43 

Procurement and servic- 

ing: expenses and 
small craft under con- 
Ei icantentaccinata cern 36, 691.96 
WORE 2 wiitirstidnctoh anal 31, 584, 203. 94 


35, 977, 822. 13 


Deferred credits: Deferred credits have 
been reduced by $5,175,293.61 as follows: 
Amounts that are properly ac- 

counts payable: 
American Mail Line, Ltd__. $1, 019, 483. 04 
Inventories aboard newly 





constructed vessels at 
time of delivery to Com- 
WMI cen cke esses 278, 624.35 
Vessels traded in on vessels 
under construction—title 
Vases o63-i6-UbS ee 3, 877, 186. 22 
TOON i. ticcccciinidcnnn 6, 175, 293. 61 


Excess of assets over liabilities: 

The excess of assets over liabilities has 
been reduced in the net amount of $5,020,- 
496.83. The details of the adjustment are as 
follows: 
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prior-year charges: 
Judgment, Bethlehem Ship- 











puilding Corp., Ltd_.--- - $5, 272, 100.10 
American Hoist & Derrick 
C0... ----- nn nn nn nn-----= - 2,246, 726.78 
Total, prior-year 
chargeS.....-.--0<.-.= 7, 518, 826 88 
Current-year charges: 
Interest receivable set up in 
error'..-----------------=- 644, 871. 95 
Correction of transfer to 
War Shipping Adminis- 
tration without reim- 
bursement -.-... sadam 3, 955, 000. 00 
Total .-cceccacnccocno - 12,118, 698. 83 
Less: Correction write- 
down of real estate... - 17,098, 202.090 
SS 
Total....----.2-<e--e-e 55, 020, 496. 83 
COMMENTS 


The following comments have been di- 
vided into three general classes: 

A. Those involving incompleteness or in- 
adequacies of the accounting procedures 
and practices. 

B. Major errors of omission or commission. 

C. Operational practices that do not pro- 
tect the Government interests, 

The recommendations will in a large part 
be directed toward curing these conditions, 


A. Accounting procedures and practices 


1. The Commission’s method of preparing 
its financial statements as at June 30, 1943, 
was in three steps: 

a. Balances taken from books totaling 
$8,C52,391,373.09. 

b. Changes and corrections of the fore- 
going figures in the amount of $1,857,877,- 
238.14. 

c. Further changes and corrections total- 
ine $2,100,059,819.93 to close the gap between 
recorded fact and actual fact. 

These three steps disclose the incomplete- 
ness of the recorded accounting facts for 
current operational management purposes. 

2. Incomplete control over adjustments 
for closing the gap between recorded fact and 
ectual fact resulting in accounts being in- 
directly affected that wovld not ordinarily 
be involved in a less complicated procedure. 

3. The internal audit is incomplete as evi- 
denced by payments from the wrong appro- 
ons in the amount of approximately 
30,000,000 and the voluntary repayment by 
raciors and vendors of over $200,000 er- 
roneous payments during 1943. 


Oo fd 
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B. Major errors of omission or commission 


1, An advance of $2,000,000 to the Kaiser 
Co., Richmond, Calif., was cherged to ship- 
ways and facilities. is was incorrect. The 
jtcm should have been set up as an account 
rcccivable. 


> 10° 


It wes actually collected July 
3. 

2. The recorded cost of ship construction 
for the Navy Department exceeded the funds 
advanced by the Navy Department for such 
cons.iruction by $7,213,693.44, No account re- 
ceivable was set up to cover these costs. 
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8. Twenty-three accounts receivable in- 
volving renegotiated contracts amounting to 
$8,099,340.09 were not set up. 

4. Duplication of adjusting entries involv- 
ing working funds totaling $66,812,880.50. 

5. Erroneous billing to the Navy Depart- 
ment in the amount of $3,186,342 for a vessel 
transferred to War Shipping Administration. 

6. Billing to the Navy Department in the 
amount of $1,480,000 properly includible in 
1944 transactions. 

7. Erroneous change and correction entry 
of a collection of $2,246,726.78 from the Amer- 
ican Hoist & Derrick Co., resulting in an 
overstatement of accounts receivable and an 
overstatement of prior year earnings in a 
like amount. 

8. Failure to reclassify “completed small 
craft” resulting in an understatement of 
completed construction and an overstate- 
ment of “deferred charges and prepaid ex- 
penses.” 

9. Classification of $1,019,483.04 as “de- 
ferred credit” when it actually represented a 
potential account payable to the American 
Mail Line, Ltd., for prepaid construction of 
new ships. 

10. Failure to credit “ship construction” 
with $278,624.53 shown as “deferred credits” 
but identified as inventories turned over to 
operators of newly constructed vessels. 

11. Classification of $3,877,186.22 as “de- 
ferred credit” when it actually represented 
a potential e ‘count payable for prepaid con- 
struction of new ships. 

12. Failure to record $2,663,186.22 of inven- 
tory actually on hand in Commission’s own 
warehouse at Emeryville, Calif. 

13. Failure to record liabilities of $1,123,- 
664.43 relating to the small-craft program re- 
sulting in an understatement of both assets 
and liabilities. 

14. Failure to record liabilities of $5,272,- 
100.10 representing a judgment by the Su- 
preme Court in favor of the Bethlehem Ship- 
building Corp. Ltd., resulting in an under- 
statement of accounts payable and overstate- 
ment of the capital account of a like amount. 

15. Reduction of book value of Hoboken 
Terminal to nominal amount of $1 without 
official Commission action when records re- 

ect adjusted cost of acquisition to be 
$7,098,203. 

16. Duplication of change and correction 
entries resulting in an overstatement of in- 
terest receivable in the amount of $644,871.95. 

17. Failure to include $3,955,000 of vessels 
transferred to other agencies in the adjust- 
ment of capital for such transfers. 

13. Improper charging to ship construction 
costs of advance payments totaling $1,150,- 
485.41 to the Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp. instead of accounts receivable. 

19. The over-all control of payments to 
shipbuilding contractors is not maintained 
in the accounts and the effectiveness of the 
internal audit can only be determined by test 
and samrling mcthods or a complete duplica- 
tion of the audit processes, 


C. Operational practices 


1. The Maritime Commission is operating 
without current financial information frcm 
the accounting reccrds. 
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2. The actual accounting and auditing 
work is not sufficiently coordinated with 
operations. 

3. The property accountability of the Com- 
mission is unsatisfactory. 

4. Receiving reports and property removal 
and transfer notices do not receive sufficient 
attention to protect the interest of the 
United States, 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


The following specific recommendations 
are presented for your consideration: 

(1) That the accrual method of account- 
ing by fully utilized. 

(2) That advances should be recorded as 
receivables. 

(3) That those Commission employees 
handling collections and the receipt of cash 
be bonded. 

(4) That in the use of estimates for ves- 
sels under construction, future financial 
statements should reflect in all cases the cost 
differentials between shipyards instead of 
over-all average estimates. 

(5) That proper application of cost of 
machinery and equipment to the vessels in 
which the machinery and equipment was 
actually installed be made. 

(6) That applicable portions of the Com- 
mission’s overhead be distributed to the costs 
of vessels sold to private owners or transferred 
to othor Government agencies. 

(7) That depreci:.tion be computed on 
facilities providing for the proper inclusion 
of the amount of the periodic depreciation in 
the costs of ships. 

(8) The current practice of disregarding 
partial shipments until the final shipment is 
made should be discontinued. Partial ship- 
ments should be recorded currently. 

(9) That all property removals and trans- 
fers be reflected in the accounts currently. 

(10) That the cost accounts be subdivided 
to reflect contract payments to prime con- 
tractors for ship and facilities construction 
separately from other costs. 

(11) That receiving reports be fully 
utilized. This refers to Last as well as future 
transactions. 

(12) That the preaudit functions be in- 
creased to guard against erroneous payments. 

(13) That a permanent file of all Com- 
mission-owned machinery, equipment, ship- 
ways, and other property, including office 
equipment, be established, centralized in one 
Office, and maintained under control of the 
accounting system. 

(14) That the balances in the working 
fund reserve account reflected as amounts on 
deposit to the credit cof the Navy Depart- 
ment and War Department be fully recon- 
ciled with the corresponding balances of 
available working funds on deposit with the 
Treasurer of the United States. 

Subject to the foregoing comments and 
qualifications, the attached statements fairiy 
present the financial position as at June C0, 
1943, and the operating results for the fiscal 
yeer ended that date. 

If any elaboration of the information re- 
flected in the report is required, representa- 
tives of this office will be available to dis- 
cuss the matters in detail at your conven- 
ience. 


Exuustt I.—U. S. Maritime Commission, assets and liabilities as of June 30, 1943 





gram 








ASSETS 
Gi m ral funds with Treasurer of the United States: 
Emercent 


: y ship-construction fund 


otal funds 


ed with Treasurer of the United States......-.-.---.--.------------------..-2--...-.| 8, 680, 000.00, 
76, 371, 350. 03 


| 


RU ke eee ee tetainaiebbieibnmbaiiebesmasiaed $A, 386, 405, 207. 48 


Long-range pro- | 


CON e nn re IN dlc nae cnebeneagangeineneurnndianiigkieacessinansacesaaqssomdehe 


Emervency-sship | Defense-aid Total 
program | program | 
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Exurstr I—U. S. Maritime Commission, assets and liabilities as of June 30, 1943—Continued 


























Long-range pro- | Emergency-ship 











re 
Defense-aid 
pi ogram | Total 








gram program 
ASSETS—continued 
Notes receivable, less reserves: 
* Secured by mortgages on vessels: 
Construction loans, U. 8. Shipping Board Merchant Fleet Corporation....... $18, 415, 614. 01 
Ship sales, U. 3. Miaritigns Commission... ...........ca0¢tncepaeenssbachpodunniins 103, 631, 149. 91 
POU sees becasue anes aidan eben saan aa i ae 122, 046, 763. 92 
U. S. Marttinns Comnmplasin®) 00GB osncc cc ickvtcdiewenca tdbaeus~scndtclbiabhenseas 3, 424, 267. 44 
Miscellaneous. -_.. scintillating i inns anita ci cia See ae Cae a 167, 106. 00 
———| $125, 638, 137. 36 $125, 638, 137, 35 
DE acne CRO IIE . n ncnmancmn tp mhaeinl nian ntincnnnniag tietieee atte ile cee 2. 00 20 
Contracts for sale of vessels (accrued balances due on estimated accrued costs at June 30, 1943, on vessels 
under constriction, tithe V) 3 ssicinnncuthsbslaatiieestnn dna btn dice cuipcienda tin ei bee aie eee 27, 224, 991. 18 27, 224, 991, 18 
Vessels under construction (title VII) (estimated accrued costs at June 30, 1943)_...-...-- eee 1, 030, 854, 286. 57 |....... inpuiniigllitenis tibhintinititie tblacaaiatii 1, 030, 854, 286, 57 
Vessels and floating equ ipment a t book values (new construction built by U. 8. Maritime Commission): 
Emergency cargo vessels (EC 2) $198, 335, 602. 84 
ORRnGe PONG. 0d cnr cciccnaxndinctderesebeaadektlancacehunndsudcustdésvhbeutiseltantibualauetacced eines 77, 232, 030. 19 
Small craft..._.... npr ceibatinibaiectgeitc tinpgtiethniediptanmonst Bias ctdiitiiatghandddentllii sitet il tle le | inicio bene +0 clue liimmiiaieetieliaeitin 5, 482, 020. 00 


) 281, 049, 643. 03 
Stores, supplies, and equipment 






































Stores, supplies, and equipment... .. .....--.--2--wcenseenennnennnn-nonwsnennornceenreccencececeenese= 8, 052, 272. 39 
ORM. 5, <2 nb oo crime taeaires An came Oo nwmupenninnsiesineahnas ena eee See OD Bo nen cittieddtettnccensmeusseheenin 7, 098, 205. 00 
Housing, shipyards, and other real estate properties, at appraised values (including assets acquired 
from former U. 8. § shipping Board Merchant Fleet Corporation.) -.............-.......-...---...-... 44, 350, 480. 00 $11, 049, 435. 00 16, 556, 788 00 71, 956, 703.00 
cerrptncnd supiaik aumesit Te ee ND ii i i ea re ia Re ee 2, 550, 090. 00 
Delerred charges and prepenn CeNNNe oc. nok oenssncntupteipndnnecnaionncieas alee 246, 606, 794. 68 87, 365, 589. 30 288, 485, 629. 88 722, 458, 013, 86 
Total assets_.......... icicle tient ii lai Milas eluting acicatnincalnacihasauanaahasma 6, 063, 922, 726. 60 60 | _ 14 8, 807. 88 865, 616,314.33 | 7, 044, 827, 848 8% 
LIABILITIES > Emey7o ‘oy 
Pipes I Ss oe ee oe em cemncanhinntcnck ash bakateushahatnaeaiie 826, 757, 235. 67 38, 203, 578. 95 80, 741, 195. 55 245, 702, 010.17 
Deposits on sales and Aine MORIN iia oben 0 necide nba kd chen hee ee 12, 809, 065. 02 pS S| ae eee ee. 12, 881, 065. 02 
teserve for payment of claims: 
Claims under protection and indemnity insurance policies issued by former U. 
en eS * INAS ee RR ROE AO en 534. 66 
Claims under protection and indemnity insurance policies on vessels engaged in re- 
patriation of American citizens from the war zone.........-...........-...-....---. 52, 161, 52 
Unclaimed wages, salvage awards, and unused passenger tickets..................... 120, 402. 04 
SO A OO Bieta icin etl ee 293, 098, 22 
Dateecod areata... a Fe ee. wen cbicced bee eee 672, 447.01 Se eee ee Be. oo nee 685, 675.99 
Busses chamete over Melee os a oc nbdcd ee ee ee 5, 223, 390, 880. 68 77, 000, 000, 00 784, 875, 118.78 | 6, 085, 265, 999. 46 
I BUN cs dv icscascttnintes adn civeanesceccy tierce Geobleesiinadics scsicceain eens einen ca a ee 6, 063, 922, 726. 60 115, 288, 807. 93 865, 616, » 314. 33 7, 044, 827, 848, 85 & 
Commitments for ship and facilities construction (estimated liability for ships, plant, and other facili- edi. re 
ties construction beyond June 30, 1943, based upon contracts and awards as at June 30, 1943): 
IO i a ca a Ck Ea ke a 7, 176, 484, 890. 68 1, 752, 386. 00 113, 076, 196.00 | 7, 291, 313, 472, 68 
Estimated amounts to be recovered from purchasers through SOR) OE VON ccptncncinicesinnae GG Rr ARE Rs IEE Bele: 275, 959, 131, 81 
Not eetlepnel PR in os inikins, ccintentaticntevindsectctbdiindeinntlacuiid ad 6, 900, 525, 758. 87 | 1, 752, 386. 00 113, 076, 196. 00 [3 4 015, 354, 340. 87 
Contingent liabilities (claims pending, in litigation, or asserted against the U. 8. Maritime Commis- 7 a 
sion) 
Poniing tp Be Court CE COs dan ideetncneconcinacnnssinpabecunaddbineinnepenate 
I GI aiwestcctesicncciib chatted sath lnegisialtanhsirnitpines cicadas cadence ea Na i a tad 


 cicb ccknsngebemioamiee itd omnttistiinetndadene ntipeoenannpniibbanphmmeidimmamadddnaatiam 


Federal ship-mortgage insurance funds: Contracts (insured balances outstanding) 


Guaranteed loans under Executive Order 9112: Contracts (balance outstanding) 


Exut II.—U. 8. Maritime Com mission long-range program—Summary of income and expenses and charges fiscal year ended June 30, 1943 











Construction fund (690200): Construction fund (690200)—Continued 
Income: ; : Expenses and charges—Continued 
Real estate operations and rental income $157, 067.74 General administrative expenses: 
eR eee > a ee saa iata cual 83, 439. 86 ON II canines literati tteamat mest $13, 409, 325. . 
I iia ms sindiiie dee 4, 237, 115. 43 Fees and expenses for outside services....................... 247, 480. 2 
So Siinntin nh Desecagtnds wacipbonh<ctcosmna aaa a 348, 087. 78 “TUOUGL Ge WORMIUNONNIERS Sic nin déctencdustusscebbabens 359, 764. iI 
tee ae a oe “F825, 710. 81 Rent, heat, light, and power 208, 437.75 
Expenses and charges: ot 7 SOND. nn. ncndnebdarnnabannneecysdirnaghesaeainn 356, 126. 18 
Insurance premiums on vessels sold under construction differ- Office supplies, stationery, and printing ....-....---.-.--.. 418, 446. 31 
COR EI GE ak intent tect wscermanninnyens 70. 52 Miscellaneous. .......---- an on- wren nena nnn eee e+ oneeneee---- 356, 566. 12 
Pn a ER a ARERR BIRT 7.99 Maintenance of office equipment £, 890. 31 
Real estate operations and rental expense.__........--...-...... 7.38 Equipment.........---.------. eee ewan enn nanan nnn wenn ee ee ee 908, 594. 08 
EL I ETO VEE ee ae 2. 82 ee 
Construction differential subsidies.............................. 50, 406, 273. 58 16, 270, 631. 00 
Operating differential subsidies. .....................--.....--.. 111, 061. 07 arn 
Mi isce Hane Sonat dike ee ee ee ae 2, 561, 872. 96 Total expenses and charges <cceece Ceecccceseeccccococecoces 76, 213, 715. 21 
a eee eee ee 6, 138, 927. 89 See 
a Excess of expenses and charges over income...........-....- 71, 388, 004. 40 


EXHIBIT III.—United States Maritime Commission statement of excess of assets over liabilities—period Oct. 26, 1936, to June 30, 1943— 
long-range program 








Fiscal year 
Oct. 26, 1936, to 


June 20, 1937 — 
1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 








Capital: 
Original transfer of net assets from U. 8. Shipping Board and 
U.8. Shipping Board Merchant Fleet Corporation as at 


CONIA a ncisit-octitnducisenen teenie debedneibiiimnimieddlminamniied $126, 276, 437. 57 
Adjustments: 


Excess (after establishing a reserve of $125,000) of amounts 

recorded on books, covering unclaimed wages, salvage 

awards, refunds on unused passenger transportation, 

a ES, ST i PORTE ON Uicidincicenccntenett inna ltacs Wceicednt> w cegpinsaianendiaen ntl eeeoabiesaaidinaineibenn tt aan onecees- 
Excess of reserve for payment of protection and indem- 

eg I a. a ES 9 Ee OO Sevidtscdeccctccccc Riese $113, 816. 21 
Excess of reserve for payment of marine insurance claims 

SENT an cnhcccidcusisemnnnavaittionatimadecenemuenen RSIS Oe Giacscciccactctsad sete sats B eacedpntdconsiene 
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ExursiT III.—United States Maritime Commission statement of excess of assets over liabili ties—period Oct. 26, 1936, to June 30, 1943— 
long-range program—Continued 


qe 


Fiscal year 
Oct. 26, 1936, to 
June 30, 1937 














Capital ~Continued 
* ,djustments—Continued ; 

“provision for contingencies u nder marine-insurance 
policies. ...----------------------+---~-----------+------ 16h, GER GEE OP Enccanaccecnoste a 

Amount of ocean mail contract settlement of Lykes 

Bros., Ripley Steamship Co., Inc. (this amount was 

written off to profit and loss in period prior to Oct. 27, 

1936, by the U. 8. Shipping Board Merchant Fleet 
Corporatio): ...2-<.c- cence envesesecoccecesccococe~ 759, 585. 42 

Amount written off representing the difference between 

the book value and nominal value of $1 of the Hoboken 























































































































Nermitll --<-<- bint 5 tense sninadetnedsomesamel 7, 098, 202. 00 
Profit and loss items for period prior to Oct. 26, 1937: | 
Bare ried. nhecdbentnnettiisedascccnnsctoces nbtidhmi bbb cidiinnnd tenth en haidenctin wikincetitniatt cian teailceaiiatitimnh ds es a ee 
Adjustment of reserve for uncollectible receivables 
(GT BF TI Derecintcenconacoanchsccadsabhinonissadiasdistntndetiseeee 1 2, 169, 701. 33 A nce et 
Diss Anielitatstacnunconiinlendaadbeniuncetsist 1 518, 914. 29 1 $48, 846. 62 1 102, 677. 39 27, 720. 95 | 1 $12, 073. 12 | $8, 132. 29 
Adjusted original capital..............-.--.-.----- 123, 111, 813. 23 | 1 48,846.62] 1 4,858,079.72| 2, 474, 643. 42 | 1 12, 073. 12 | 8, 132, 29 
Added: Appropriations: } 
Ocean mail contracts WOO SOON Pocicascbduinnncccelaccescncesosnecnesfoee Berane Oona aes a nnn enn] ~~~ 2 ~~ ~~~ 2 ~~~ =~ 
QUE Ci ctiteccedateiann btrkdenenditdedebtinrtnbadtantieekc 88, 133, 786. 83 1, 945. 57 497, 552. 85 100, 008, 190. 21 | 190, 717, 646. 71 2, 026, 985, 010. 0S 
Not-egueeiiiliettiassos eset ie 105, 097, 651. 77 1, 945. 57 497, 552. 85 100, 008, 190. 21 190, 717, 646. 71 2, 026, 985, 010. 05 
Total aijuseR A wits sid Bilthcccbnccwenes 228, 209, 465. 00 46, 901. 05 ! 4, 360, 526. 87 102, 482, 833. 63 190, 705, 573. 59 | 2, 026, 993, 142. 37 
$$ a ——————— |? — — — — — = ———.__ __ ———_ } 
Deduct: 
excess of expenses and charges over income: 
Oct. 26, 1936, to June 30, 1937. . 30 25, 054. 47 15, 980, 77 14, 218. 17 59, 430. 03 
Pinedh Wet icdkemteckacudincktanccdansesss 12, 222, 700. 46 1 2, 060, 651. 85 289, 015. 27 1 539, 605, 31 112, 055. 01 
Fiseal year 1939. . 33, 375, 602. 50 1 55, 503. 29 | 7, 587, 185. 10 1 61, 283. 28 
Piss SE Eek tetinsakokcaccescewinetccembinnesth Ldedlausadipeatiiel- aruda ntbeansanval tiedhmnnasananns 67, 695, 487. 83 1 39, 242, 813. 63 ‘1, 808, 635, 31 
Fined SON Mills casccaesensscieodc ands eusdsaetabensesess becapdseceuliesheitbcainatienaneaians ainda adenine eeelibeegenmmnitnanirninedied 86, 751, 391. 24 30, 718, 784. 64 
Viste FONG Bi wctccedaces nchsnacendannccsensndsensonattiaabiigscnibaatehcnal aban Di heal dace ER EEE Ne eae 101, 025, 433. 80 
Fiscal ORp Wlibccsccecavsascnccscosteqnonnasente qrenenal-bostngeebnpsonies L topecanaadsecons |-----a20-------20- Lccacescscenccenes Dipciivadhandoksimsnissmintnnscescacese 
Total excess of expenses and charges over income.....- 2, 985, 705. 53 12, 654, 072. 76 67, 944, 980. 58 68, 608, 215. 61 
Settlement of ocean mail contracts. .................... ae 17, 652, 256. 93 een lnedecnbcensocenass ionweascnceccnesedsfecenenecenceeses =e 
Treaties Gl Ti. te, Es 0. noi kien niiendnisiantat deities da ppb aiigidadadmadhaminmanaimninemeninnat i endleeeietieiciehes aI liad eee cant aA ee 
Transfers to War Shipping Administration, exclusive of appro- 

PUIAtIONS. .cocccopeccsssSuboaseacecesseaneecococcoscones en i necdsiniitsnandsens i ciscncasitesapentiechelsipeiinins 270, 798, 852, 83 
Total de@UctlOMs.covsccoccceccccccccecsecenecsecesces ante 20, 637, 962. 46 16, 504, 737.28 | 31, 340, 005. 12 | 67, 944, 980.58 | 39, 396,005.37 | 339, 402, 068. 44 
Adjusted excess of assets over liabilities.................... 207, 571, 502. 54 16, 551, 638. 33 | 35, 700, 531. 99 | 34, 537, 853. 05 | 151, 309, 568. 22 1, 687, 591, 073. 93 

. Med Emergency Rd 
Balance, June Fiseal year Balance, June oe oe balance,| ship-construc- | Defe amet 
30, 1942 1943 30, 1943 ments—increase | June 30, 1943 | tion program, | PFosram, June 
or decrease ! | June 30, 1943 30, 1943 
Capital: | | 
Original transfer of net assets from U. 8. Ship- 
ping Board and U. 8. Shipping Board Mer- | | 
chant Fleet Corporation as at Oct. 26, 1936..| $126, 276, 437. 57 |_................. EE ts Oe OE Dita hints an wnenineenines $196, 276, 487. 57 |.............. | alatieasio 
Adjustments: } 
Excess (after establishing a reserve of 
$125,000) of amounts recorded on books, 
covering unclaimed wages, salvage 
awards, refunds on unused passenger 
transportation, and other unclaimed 
iin Rita tetanic haa eh hare teal pe eee EE, SO Oe En nccndeccadeoesns A OOD Btccceacetacs< ee eee A 
Excess of reserve for payment of protec- 
tion and indemnity claims and losses... Se Be Oe Eibaeneckatiesaanns I iy WO ietetiichinchsditenn alban Te, A Oe OE Tine cneskounaeee ete Eee EL 
Excess of reserve for payment of marine | 
insurance claims and losses. ...........- Re Bid cccscantecnncces UE Eccacenectancanesdtn 1, 135, 955. 85 }|....... i oi 
Provision for contingencies under Marine | 
I S| eres ee FU a Oe Fn cccncccscccocess | PE CEIVED Tancinnheodenesstidcedcnsanetunes 
Amount of ocean mail contract settlement | 
of Lykes Bros., Ripley Steamship Co., | 
Inc. (this amount was written off to 
profit and loss in period prior to Oct. 26 
1936, by the U. S, Shipping Board | 
Merchant Fleet Corporation) -.......... yt 8) ee Fe OE OP Cie tincevsdeuisahae | GUE NUE UE Necicenddenmmneinn Sa 
Amount written off representing the | . | 
difference between the book value and 
nominal value of $1 of the Hoboken 
po RE a ae Oe Gi EIU OR: Denatisdacccedenses 1 7, 098, 202. 00 SE SN NT Mi dicts thieaenetinadaitnmnamnhiings ees et 
Judgment payable to Bethlehem Ship- | | 
De ae Ee pshetenlincbinshdgonneénialdpeaghhaeemibnenst 5, 272, 100. 10 4 * \ | eee ST idl iS 0 tide 
Profit and loss items for period prior to 
Oct. 26, 1937: | 
Revaluation of fleet................... $2 OR FEE, Ci isvdtiwatwecsentéuk fo Kk | oe 8 ere agietbunialien 
Adjustment of reserve for uncollec- 
tible receivables (Baltimore Mail 
Steamship Co.)............. ot CAP al WR OEE Piltittisnitinntetennns _ F . | ee —s Ee 7 
Miscellaneous. ............. cde 1 646, 658. 18 1 §, 823. 74 SG Oe Benetcccce eine 652, 481. 92 | 3 
Adjusted original capital...........] 120, 675, 589. 48 15, 823. 74 120, 669, 765. 74 1, 826, 101. 90 122, 495, 867. 64 |. 
Added: Appropriations: | 
Ocean mail contracts. .................- DA CUR GIO Lida niessdakotiibicy OS aaa 16, 963, 864. 94 ee i ‘ 
CU GND Sitka whined tccucnahe kel 2, 406, 344, 132. 25 | 4, 930, 353, 241.75 | 7,336, 697, 374. 00 5, 014, 373. 35 | 7, 341, 711, 747.35 |$475, 000, 000.00 | $814,355, 117. 26 
Net appropriations. .................. 2, 423, 307, 997.19 | 4, 930, 353, 241.75 | 7,353, 661, 238. 04 5, 014, 373. 35 7, 358, 675, 612. 29 475, 000, 000. 00 814, 355, 117. 26 
— SS OS |e —— SO eee SS 
Total adjusted capital................. 2, 543, 983, 586. 67 | 4, 930, 347, 418.01 | 7, 474, 331, 004. 6, 840, 475. 25 7, 481, 171, 479. 93 | 475, 000, 000. 00 814, 355, 117. 26 
- SS ————__OUC OL. — ——————————,, — = | SS _— 





Med 4 


esgures, 
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Exursir ifI.—United State 
ro range eee eens 


| 
| 
Balance, June | 


Fiscal year Balance, June 

















Audit adjust- 





JANUARY 23 


3 Maritime Commission statement of excess of assets over liabilities—period Oct. 26, 1936, to June 30, 1943~ 





Emergency 


Adjusted balance,! ship-construc- | Defense. ait 




















30, 1942 1943 30, 1943 Parte es June 30, 1943 | tion program, | PFOfram, June 
— June 30, 1943 30, 1943 
— a = = ae Se — — 
Deduct: 
Excess of exp nses and charges over income: | 
Oct. 26, 1936, to June 30, 1987_- sebeeis $3, 531, 761. 27 1$23,616.27 | $3,508, 145.00 }....._........ op ioe enh 0p bees pes 
Fiscal year 14:38 - wo-see--- 10, 023, 513. 58 | 1117, 684. 20 Cee ee eek. 9. 905, 829. 38 | Jrwenecee- 
Fiseal year 1939_. fddict abate 25, 671, 630. 83 | 80, 155. 65 25, 751, 786. z | 
Fiseal year 1940 a hamid 26, 644, 038. 89 | 1, 203, 360. 53 | 27, 847, 399. 42 
Fiseal year 1941 56, 032, 606. 60 | 13, 288, 762.95 | 52, 743, 843.65 |_...._...--.-..-.] SED | Pxcnrecgsnesecsnstelinnn Eh 
Fis al year 1942 101, 025, 433. 80 | 44, 20), 470. 75 | A7, 824, 963. 0. 5 | $2, 246, 726, 78 60, O71, 689. 83 copiayeameedaneat , eo es 
Wisin nit i ee 70, 743, 132. 45 70, 743, 132. 45 644, 871. 95 TA SURE MOE. Wu ccane ae. 
‘Total exeess of expenses and charges } 
fe ee en RE, 4 22, 928, 984. 97 | 25, 396, 114. 46 248, 325, 080. 43 2, 891, 508. 73 - A ky Re ds Poul 
Settlement of ocean mail contracts... el Sen, O06: G6 Fok ce ake Te See ee OO 1 cw es cae 7 we oe. ek > 8am ae ees ? 
‘Transfer to U. 8. Coast Guard______- al cA aia Nees Aas eo So es ae ere nee 6, 014, 373. 35 ine... 
usfers to War Shipping Administration, ex- | | a 
isive of appropriations.__.....................] 270, 793, 852. 83 t 1, 108, 9, 753. 46 | 1,976, 091, 606. 29 | 3, 955, 000. 00 | 1, 980, 046, 606. 29 |8396, 000, 000. 00 | $29, 479, 998, 4x 
Total deductions. ___.. Laie Ante! 5, 225, 750. 25. | 1, 730, 693, 867. 92 | 2. 245, 919, 627.17 | 11, 860, 972. 08 | 2, 257, 780, 899. 25 | 308, JOR 00, 000. 00 | 2 29, 479. 998. 4s 


Adjusted excess of assets over liabilities.....| 2, 028, 757, 827. 42 3, 199, 653, 0. 09 f 5, 228, 411, 37 7.5 














5, 020, 496. 83 {53 











223, 390, S80. 68 | 77, 060, 000. 00 | "784, 875, 118.7 























1 Red figures. 
ExuiBit IV.—U. S. Maritime Commission—Statement of impairment of capital June 30, 1943 
5 Emergency : 
Long-range ship-construetion Defense-aid Total 
program program program 
‘Pransfer of adjusted net assets from U. 8S. Shipping Board and U. 8S, sae Board Merchant Fleet | 
Corporation, exclusive of mnexpended appropriations .___- sitive algnntcatincalteiligtaasaihaplaietd nigel EAT SOR BE 8 ci cncecmiarndscoceidienesinceins $122, 495, 867. 64 
Appropriations add allotments: 
Long-range program: 
Appropriations by the Congress including $87 926,146.22 unexpended trans- 
ferred from the U. S. Shipping Board and U.S. Shipping Board Mer- 
chant Fleet Corporation; and $16,963,864. transferred from the Post 
Office Department ; sass ahccbith ts lebtain-o-cocaltconaniices les ag Say a 
Less: 
Refunds on post office mail contracts. ..............-...-.-...--..- qtr A12. 08 
Amount returned to U. 8. ‘Treasury... ___. ee eS 25, S44. 78 
Amount transferred to W ar Shipping Administration tls 230), 708, 142. 57 
Amount transferred to Navy Department—U. 8. Coast Guard____ 2, 141, 372. 70 
Amount transferred to emergency ship construction program _-___. 125, 008, 000. 00 
383, ‘881, 372. 13 | ey ee as Pe ee RR Se ee 
Fmergency ship-construction program: 
Appropriations by the Congress including $125,000,000 transferred from U.S. Maritime Com- 
misston—long-range program .._...... . ee dons samen vi aac cla aera ae koala a ie 9075, 000, C60 onde incns e a 
Defense-aid program: , 
Defense aid allocations from Lend-Lease Administration___- .. $1, 237, 089, 508. 06 
Le : t 
Amount returned to U. S. Treasury 8, 436. 38 | 
Amount transferred to War Shipping Administration _-_. 419, 525, 946. 36 
U nrequisitioned allocation lated : a 3, 200, 000. 00 
425 708; 900: 14 4. oc $814, 355, 137.26}... 
. ne ) ' I and allotmen ioc men taal ptt neeenrdus aneeeaieee 5 030, 7 
NA ee a i Ni ia chu sca elnen selon bidingunsicnbeecemateeiaeee | 7.481, 171,479. 98 | ~ 475,000, 008.00 | 14,388,117. 26 | 8 8 77, 52, 07 
Les npairment of capital: | | 
I ar SINE Ee CI ono ob ckctcccncincecdnndencutctndntcanbannddiidensesndce eee =e } me ee ee Des pe eh esau ies 21, 502, 92 
Excess of expenses and charges over income: 
For the period Oct. 26, 1985, to June 30, 1942 : i _.--.. $222, 998, 984. 97 
Less: Adjustments ascertained im fisca] year 1943 i. 43, 100, 291. 21 | 
- ne = ND, GN, GOR FO Fg oc ctdbetncseccdbicccccctcke di 179, 828, ( 
Fiscal vear 1943 aa as soe si aes ch acai TARO © 1. coccccobacicsutisboncdsaelesbea 71, BSS, (4 
Tr ers to Navy Department—U. 8. Coast Guard_.__- : a <n 5, O14, 373. 35 doit eee lhe cae, cals thee 5,014 
Tr ers to War Shipping Administration oe 1, 980, 046, 606. 29 | “398, 060, 008. 00 29, 479, 298. 48 | 2, 407, 52, (4 
eked dempeieeel WOON 68 os iia acc eng oiaoaaeapiomie mensions atpahii cians ustedes 2, 257, 780, 509. 25 x 298, 000, 000. 00 L 29, 478, 998. 48 08.48 | 2 5, 260 
XCESS ( ets over liabil GED catahase setbewosendvescd asinine abeianad ised bhterd 5, 223, 390, 880. 68 | 77, 000, 6u0. 00 [ 74, 875, LIS, 78 re “6, 085, 265, 1" 
. ' 
I also include under leave to extend Exhibit II. Statement of income and ex- of the kind or type to result in the accurate 
nses. he 
my remarks, a further document refer- PO. nr st 1tement of capital and oxteubuteg om ‘assem aneuntane sletel 
“ar . o. 2 i i . vé 1 J aplv r tely 
ying to the War Shipping Administra-  g-arit at z ee Se ee eee 
tan ales feraieed to the ob tat routine ‘ : : isclose the results of its operations or finan- 
tion, also furnishec a y reques Exhibit IV. Statement of impairment of cial condition. 
by the Comptroller General: capital. It can be definitely stated that at no time 
Aupir REFORT, WAR SHIPPING ADMINISTRATION, Its een ee such ang and ree during the fiscal year 1943 could the manace- 
g Tt 3 ‘ £ iv« 
POR THE FISCAL YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1943, a ee ore Page es ard the Seana ae have ee 
~ aS, rus, ; yf the 
BY THE COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE sy _ current financial information c 


control as approved commercial auditing 


UNITED STATES standards require. 


Pursuant to s2ction 20’ of the act of June 
29, 1936 (49 Stat. 1988), as amended, an 
audit has been made of the financial trans- 
actions of the War Shipping Administration 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1943. 

The results of the audit are herein sub- 
mitted including the following financial 
statements: 

Exhibit I. 


This audit was in addition to the regular 
audit of receipts and expenditures which 
was made pursuant to the Budget and Ac- 
counting Act, 1921, for the purpose of settling 
the accounts of the Administration's dis- 
bursing officer. 

FINDINGS 

The audit disclosed that the accounting 

methods and procedures employed were not 


eharacter necessary for sound financial ad 
ministration. 

The audit also disclosed that the absence 
of care and efficiency om the part of the Ac- 
ministration’s staff resulted in substantially 
inaccurate statements for the fiscal year 1943 
being released as late as April 15, 1944. 

The audit further disclosed that the in- 
ternal audit is incomp ete. 

The following adjustments have been 
made to the published statements of the 
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War Shipping Administration in preparing 

the audited financial statements attached. 
Cash: The cash as shown in the published 

statements has been increased $4,410,370.05. 
The details of the adjustment are as 


follows: 
Balance, cash, June 30, 
1943, per published 


statement.-.-.--.--.-< $1, 662, 051,011. 83 


———— 


Add: 

Collections of accounts 
receivable not freq 
corded as collected. 

Collateral deposits not 
recorded as collected_ 

Cash on hand or in 
transit at June ?90, 
1943, not recorded as 
collected ..--..----.~ 

Incomplete transfer of 
cash from Navy work- 
ing fund.....------- 


3, 084, 728. 89 


68, 650. 


800, 862. 


956, 128. 


00 


96 


20 





Adjusted balance, cash, 
June 30, 1943, per au- 
dited statement... 


4, 410, 370. 


05 


1, 666, 461, 381. 88 


Accounts receivable: The accounts receiv- 
able as shown in the published statements 
have been increased $194,971,574.13. The de- 
tails of the adjustment are as follows: 


Balance, accounts receivable 
June 30, 1943, per pub- 
lished statement__....... 


$334, 260, 218. 62 


——————S 


Add: 
Collection of an advance 
for ship purchase ap- 
plied as reduction of 
accounts receivable, 
properly includible as 
an account payable-__-. 
Correction of erroneous 
charge to reserve for 
war risk insurance on 
account of 8S. S. Wake- 
field (ex Manhattan) _-. 
Correction of erroneous 
increase in deficit (ves- 
sels lost) on account of 
S.S. Wakefield (ex Man- 
hattan) 


Erroneous payment of 
charter hire: 
Tidewater Associated 
Oil Co., Inc.: 8S. S. Ar- 
tell J. Byles. cbucccn 
American - Hawaiian 8. 
8S. Co.: 8. 8S. Colora- 
GOR Sibdcenn eee 
Agwilines, Inc.: 
Colorado eeudeasaose 
Balboa Transport Corp.: 
S. S. El Segunda 


Ford Motor Co.: 8. S. 
East Indien......... 
Gulf Oil Corp.: S. S 


Guljdeile 
Grace Lines, Inc.: 
S.S. Santa Rita 
S. 8. Tachri@cnnconne 
Hoosier Marine Corp.: 
S. S. Hoosier... . 
Keystone Shipping Co.: 
8. S. Thermo 


Lykes Bros. Steamship 
Co.: 

S. S. Crawford... . 
S. 8. Cripple Creek... 
S. 5. eer Gas i - 
S.S. Reuben Tipton.. 
S. S. Tillie Lykes_.... 
Ss 


. S. Stella Lykes_.. 
Panama Transport Co.: 
M.S. J. H. Senior.... 
Petroleos Mexicanos: 
M.S, Tampico 


1, 200, 000. 


4, 983, 394. 


1, 284, 706. 


266, 055. 


399. 
537. 

5, 215. 
5, 216. 
244, 771. 


203. 
112. 


1, 044. 
572. 

1, 701. 
1, 223. 
151. 
388. 

91, 410. 
5, 446. 
10, 491. 


109, 009. 


00 


00 


il 
12 
20 
8&6 
62 
97 


37 


53 


Add: 


Erroneous payment of 
charter hire—Con. 
Standard Oil Co. of New 


Jersey: 8S. S. Esso 
Williamsburg —..---. 
Socony Vacuum Oil Co.: 
ee Cie Gs ceumnsnneen a 
S. &. Stanvac......-< 
Tankers Co.: S. S. 
ati ee ae 
The Texas Co.: S. S. 
Eo emaneniien 


Waterman S. 8S. Co.: 
8. S. Andrew Jackson. 
8. S. Fairport......-. 
S. S. Topa Topa....-. 

Weyerhaeuser S. S. Co.: 
ey 


Balance, excess profits on 
repair and conversion 
contracts: 

Bethlehem Steel Co_._- 
Error in compilation of 
total of war risk in- 
surance accounts re- 
ceivable at June 30, 


Additional warship- 
open-cargo premiums 
collected in fiscal year 
1944, properly appli- 
cable to fiscal year 


GPE thn cbketaene 
War risk insurance claim 
payments by general 


agents, collectible from 
hull underwriters, pro- 
tection and indemnity 
underwriters, and other 


Estimated amount receiv- 
able from Lend-Lease 
Administration for 
transportation of lend- 
lease cargoes (amount 
receivable was not ac- 
crued by WSA vessel op- 
erating agents at June 
GE - Gee itinccdcctccue 


PO etubtucondosuae 


Less: 


Erroneous year-end ad- 
justments by the Ad- 
ministration which re- 
sulted in an _  over- 
statement of working 
fund reserves and ac- 
counts receivable: 

Navy Deparitment_-_-.. 
War Department __-_-. 

Erroneous year-end ad- 
justment which _re- 
sulted in an overstate- 
ment of accounts pay- 
able and accounts re- 
ceivable (S.S. America) . 

Repairs at time of acqui- 
sition of vessel prop- 
erly includible in ves- 
sels and floating equip- 
ment (Tug Patapsco). 

Erroneous year-end ad- 
justment—S. S. George 
Washington _..---.---. 

Duplication, by year-end 
adjustment, of amounts 
already included in ac- 
counts receivable (War 
Department) .......... 

Vessel operating expenses 
properly chargeable to 
the Administration 
rather than to the War 
Department (S. S. Late 
rence Philips and S. S. 
Yarmouth) 


$18, 135. 00 


34, 193. 35 
16, 609. 95 


13, 329. 39 
14, 773. 67 


79.48 
375. 56 
2, 625. 70 


124. 96 


1, 110, 749. 98 


1, 000. 00 


617, 502. 38 


3, 953, 533. 30 


350, 000, 000. 00 


698, 255, 304. 25 


12, 770, 576. 03 
530, 271. 92 


10, 731, 335. 74 


70, 498. 87 


11, 487, 701.35 


1, 202, 000. 00 


17, 951.17 


Balance, 


Less: 


Erroneous year-end ad- 
justment resulting in 
an overstatement of ac- 
counts receivable and 
unearned premiums... 

Repairs paid under insur- 
ance claims improperly 
recorded as an accounts 
SE, acnamnanasae 

Collection of accounts re- 
ceivable prior to June 
30, 1943, recorded as 
outstanding in year- 
end adjustments_-_.-_. 

Cash collections on hand 
and not recorded cover- 
ing insurance premi- 
ums reflected in ace 
counts receivable___-- 

Cash deposited in Federal 
Reserve banks and not 
recorded covering insur- 
ance premiums reflected 
as accounts receivable_ 

Cash deposited with U. S. 
Treasury through Fed- 
eral Reserve banks and 
not recorded covering 
insurance premiums re- 
flected as accounts re- 
I acelin abate inns te 

Credit memos processed in 
1944 covering insurance 
premium reductions__ 

To transfer from accounts 
receivable to voyages in 
progress the amount of 
insurance premiums 
credited to reserve for 
war-risk insurance_-___-. 

Erroneous year-end ad- 

justing entry result- 
ing in an overstate- 
ment of accounts re- 
ceivable: 
Repairs to foreign-flag 
ME ctiintttinded 
Rental and charter of 
vessels for foreign 
governments 
Machinery, naterials, 
equipment, and 
conversion of ves- 
sels for foreign gov- 
ernments .......... 


Adjusted balance, ac- 
counts receivable, 
June 30, 1943, per 
audited statement_ 

Voyages in progress: 


The details are as follows: 


Add: 


voyages in prog- 
ress, June 30, 1943, per 
published statement_---_- 
Transfer from deferred 


charges of expenses of 
unterminated voyages 
as at June 30, 1943 n 
Unrecorded self-insurance 
expense as at June 30, 
1943: 
As determined by the 
Administration ---- 
Additional amount 
through audit deter- 
mination -- 
Transfer 
Equipment 
of the 


from 
and Autos 
following ex- 
penses: Food, fuel, 
stores. and equipment 
charged to vessels._... 


vores, 
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$139, 316. 63 


223, 453. 64 


100, 000. 00 


234, 842. 65 


93, 914. 32 


i) 
o 
w 
i] 


814.5 


~j 


598, 492. 65 


127, 454, 148. 00 


217, 378. 62 
160, 687.14 
128. 20 


169, 023, 511. 50 


529, 231, 792. 75 


The voyages in prog- 
ress, Which were not shown separately in the 
published statements, have been 
to show an amount of $1 


adjusted 


77,463 480.81, 


$76. 653. 4 1 
127, 454, 14 } 
17, 717, 22 ) 
1, 333, 318.02 
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Less: 

Transfer from deferred 
credits of revenues of 
unterminated voyages 
as at June 30, 1243_.... 


Adjusted balance, voyages 
in progress June 30, 
1943, per audited state- 
EIGN sca tinss ance sinceti eee 


lows: 

Balance, vessels and float- 
»g equipment, June 
0, 1943, per published 
tatement 

Add: 

To record the owner- 
ship of the §&. S&S. 
Tracker chartered 
to the British Jan. 31, 
ROMO encsiscsibtennine Ltigiaitic tli 

Restoration of original 
value for deprecia- 
tion-credited directly 
to vessel’s cost in- 
stead of reserve_____- 

To record the cost of 
concrete barge No. 1 
delivered to WSA on 
April 13, 1943__-_.-- i 

To adjust values for 
reappraisal of foreign 
vessels not sunk as at 
June 30, 1943__.....- 

To record purchase of 
2 tankers from 
Colombian Govern- 
mont..........-.ewtisee z 

To record purchase of 
S. S. Dundas... . 

To record purchase of 
6 ships from the 
Ford Motor Co__-..--. 

To record acquisition 
of 27 small crait 
pending final deter- 
mination of cost- 

To record acquisition 
of 8S. S. Mobilube 
pending final deter- 
mination of cost... 

To record additional 
amount necessary to 
indicate cost of ac- 


i y 
2 
v 
s 


guisition of S. S&S. 
William C. MeTar- 
WE Sin ewes tL 
To record additional 


cost of acquisition of 
vessels by reason of 
repairs and better- 
ments prior to use__. 
Transfer from deferred 
charges and prepaid 
expenses of acquisi- 
tion cost of 83 vessels 
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$45, 694, 620. 22 


177, 463, 480. 81 
Vessels and floating equipment: The ves- 
sels and floating equipment have been in- 
creased in the amount of $58,949,239.73. 
The details of the adjustment are as fol- 


$2, 432, 985, 429. 


2, 475, 000 


4, 695, 481 


1, 480, 000. 


13, 870, 601. 


1, 500, 000. 


168, 182. 


362, 000. 


1, 227, 389. 


co 
bo 





, 267, 145. 


19 


00 


00 


44 


00 


00 


00 


.00 


improperly classified. 16, 789, 686. 55 
Total....cassesenee 9, BRE 508; 078. 70 
Less: 
To record sinking of 


S. S. William K. Van- 
derbiit May 16, 1943_. 
To record loss of: 
&. S. Avenger (ex Rio 
Hudson) 


8. S. Dasher (ex Rio 

de Janeiro). _-.. 
S. S. Baliot (ex “Al- 

erGS) wt eG 
8. S. Coldbrook_..... 
SB. 6. Bostemainnuises 
&S. 8. New York__.--. 
&. 8S. Fort Le Reine_-_. 


2, 090, 000. 


36, 600 
, 350, 000. 
, 350, 000. 
, 687, 725. 


eH Pe 


, O58. § 


09 


26 


. 00 


60 
co 
60 
58 


Less: 
To record vessels unfit 
for further service: 
8. S. Gaspar de Por- 


GOD pe ciceeempan = $1, 950, 000. 00 
S.S. James K. Polk... 1, 950, 000. 00 
8. S. Thomas Ruffin... 1, 950, 000. 00 
8. S. John Cadwala- 

GOT. sncdianeieiat 113, 915. 00 

POUL daca cciabeadnae ad * 19, 595, 409. 78 
Adjusted balance, ves- 
sels and floating 
equipment June 30, 
1943, per audited 

statement__..-_....- 2, 491, $34, 668. 92 


Reserves for depreciation: The reserves 
for depreciation have been increased $5,863,- 
626.64. The details are as follows: 

Balance, reserves for depre- 
ciation, June 30, 1943, per 


published statement__.... $66, 184, 821. 80 
Ada: 
Accrued depreciation not 
recorded: S. S, Tracker-_- 140, 820. 41 
Foreign vesseis.._..°..... 1, 675, 402. 96 
S. S. Bostonian__.....-. 126, 296. 52 
8:3. Polonsiee.....ces.-0+ 127, 181. 53 
S. 6. Dantes naniiteli-e 14, 044. 84 
S. S. Mobilube........-- 40,475. 71 
Various vessels purchased 
or requisitioned by War 
Shipping Administra- 
IN Ee a ncciiccientcninciceumin 1, 460, 055.95 
Depreciation originally 
credited direct to as- 
set now transferred to 
reserve: 
Other vessels, large 
orels 60s. cdabis twee 460, 643.39 
Vessels purchased by 
U. S. Maritime Com- 
mission ....scss0ssice 3,911, 265. 49 
Vessels purchased or 
requisitioned by War 
Shipping Administra- 
GOR, wcccnaesdbudaladd 323, 552. 30 
Total... tind ied 8, 279, 770. 10 


74, 464, 591.90 


Less: 

Depreciation charged on 
vessels subsequent to 
their loss or elimina- 
tion from service: 


S. S. James K. Polk.._... 30, 452. 37 
S.S. Thomas Rufin.___. 24,375. 00 
S. S. William K. Vander- 

Dit... ..ntenensnteee 12, 020. 53 
8S. S. Avenger (ex Rio 

BERR) «.ictatient tak 112, 896. 88 
S. S. Dasher (ex Rio de 

FARCWD) cctitiandetibhs 41, 376. 56 
8. S. Boston. .cavicssi2.. 196, 887. 37 
S.S. Fort Le Reine... -- 66, 722. 96 
5S. 8. New Yorei...ciauce 196, 887. 37 
8. S. Cadwalader_______- 23, 953. 36 

Totel. 2... 705, 572. 40 

Change in depreciation 

rate 
8. S. Yemassee_........ 119, 875. 40 
G: Bi Beitet. wb eeica 420, 745. 63 
S: 8. New YorRuacvcevc. de 420, 745. 63 

Accrued depreciation to 

date of loss or unfit 

for service to date, not 

eliminated from _ re- 

serve: 
S. S. William K. Vander- 

Ot. 6 Sob e a 7, 164. 40 
5. S. Gasper de Portola. 51, 020. 55 
S. S. James K. Polk..... 63, 424. 34 
S.S. Thomas Rufin___-- 78, 733. 59 
S. S. Avenger (ex Rio 

Hudson) ...dsicee hinhes 145, 329. 87 





JANUARY 23 
Less . 


Accrued depreciation, etc.— 
Continued 
S. S. Dasher (ex Rio de 
JORETO! encuektbnangin $179, 449. 59 
G:' 3, DORON. <canandun™ 83, 609.71 
S.S. Fort Le Reine_._._. 13, 975. 75 
S. 8S. New York_-....---- 83, 609. 71 
S. S. Cadwalader_..__._- 2, 886. 389 
ON oi 65 cwasiititiinn 


2, 416, 143. 46 


Adjusted balance, reserves for 
depreciation, June 30, 1943, 
per audited statement.... 72,048, 448 44 


Stores, equipment, and automobiles: The 
stores, equipment, and automobiles have been 
reduced $1,333,318.02. The detail is 
follows: 


aS 


Balance, stores, equipment, 
and automobiles, June 30, 
1943, per published state- 
TAGES atti abn anudaliialn 

Less: 

Transfer of expenses from 
asset classification to 
voyages in progress: 
Food, fuel, stores, and 
equipment charged to 
VERN é aes. 


$14, 712, 131.53 


1, 333, 318. 02 
Adjusted balance, stores, 

equipment, and automo- 

biles, June 30, 1943, per 

audited statement____.. 13, 378, 813. 56 


Deferred charges and prepaid expenses: The 
deferred charges and prepaid expenses have 
been reduced in the amount of $1,131,832 - 
935.50. 

The details of the adjustment are 
follows: 


Baiance, deferred charges, 
and prepaid expenses, 
June 30, 1943, per pub- 
lished statement 

Add: 

Erroneous year-end ad- 
justment resulting in 
an understatement of 
repairs to foreign-flag 
vessels and overstate- 
ment of accounts re- 
GU aiasttinncemas 

E.-roneous year-end ad- 
justment resulting in 
an understatement of 
rental and charter of 
vessels for foreign 
governments and ma- 
chinery, materials, 
equipment, and con- 
versior of vessels for 
foreign governments, 
and an overstatement 
of accounts rccciv- 
OUP wicsintinivudivndiie o 


@s 


$1, 173, 656, 954. 67 


217, 378. 62 


169, 815. 34 


3 


1, 174, 085, 148 
Less: 
Reclassification of voy- 
age expenses to dis- 
close major activity 
operation _.._.__- wats 16, 653, 412.01 
Reduction of appraise 
value of small craft as 
of the date of acquisi- 
tion by requisition-. 
Improper classification 
of small craft..._.-~-. 
Improper classification 
of increased value of 
certain foreign vessels 


395, 067, 45 


1, 672, 932. 55 


by reappraisal_____--. 29, 217, 352. 94 
Erroneous entry involv- 

ing Navy working 

Pande 6. bobs 1, 422, 949. 19 








1946 


Less: 
Improper classification 


of acquisition value 
of certain vessels ac- 
quired for foreign 


governments..------ - 


Elimination of expendi- 
tures for other Gov- 
ernment agencies out 
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$16, 789, 686. 55 


1, 006, C59, 728. 77 





1, 132, 211, 129. 46 





of said agencies’ 
fundS ~---«<+<<---<< 
Total ..ccssasesees 
Adjusted balance, de- 


ferred charges, and pre- 
paid expenses, June 30, 


per audited statement_. 
Accounts payable: The 


41, 824, 019.17 


accounts payable 


have been increased $23,722,637.92. 
The details of the adjustment are as fol- 


lows: 


Balance, accounts pay- 
able, June $0, 1943, per 


published statement... $1, 181, 752, 077.79 


Add: 
Purchase price due Co- 
lombian Government 
for purchase of 2 


tankers: 
S. 8S. Bostonian (ex 
ANCEO) woncnnacee 
S. S. Polonaise (ex 
Rapello) ..-...-- 
Purchas? price due Ca- 
nadian Shipping 
Board for 8S. &. Dun- 
Gd3 .cnenteotmannn 
Furchase price due Ford 
Motor Co. for 6 ves- 
stis...... cccheannaus 


Purchase price due So- 
cony Vacuum Oil for 
S. S. Mobilube....--. 

Accrued liability for 
vessel repairs not re- 
corded as at June 30, 
1943, based on subse- 
quent payments..... 

Transfer of credit bal- 
ance in accounts re- 
ceivable to accounts 


payable ......ssdesemen 
Deferred credits reclas- 
sifed as accounts 
payable ...esscsueieens 
Erroneous year-end ad- 
justments involving 


Navy working funds-. 
Adjustment of Navy 
working-fund ac- 
counts to reflect cor- 
rect liability......... 
Adjustment of charter- 
hire charges for the 
ceposits by 
insurers warship- 
open-cargo policies 
received prior to June 
30, 1943, but not re- 


Collateral 


7E0, OCO. 00 
750, 000. 00 


1€8, 182. 00 


362, 000. 00 


2, 036, 231.00 


53, 798, 781.75 


1, 200, 000. 00 


378. 00 


956, 128. 20 


163, 275. 69 


8, 903, 824. 22 


68, 650. 00 





corded ....dccendawue 
Total sie eke 
Less: 
E:roneous year-end ad- 
justments involvy- 
ing: 


S. 8S. DeWitt Clinton. 
5S. S. State of Mary- 


OW cscs init 
S. S. State of Vir- 
Gente te - 
Navy working funds. 
BO ae Ss ee 
Do 


1, 250, 909, 528. 65 





300, 000. 00 
452, 000. 00 


450, 000. 00 
0, 731, 335. 74 
3, 883, 666. 00 
1, 422, 949. 19 


1 


Less: 
Adjustment of liability 
for purchase price of 
27 small craft origi- 
nally estimated at 
$2,068,000, which was 
later fixed at $1,672,- 
$395, 067. 45 
To reverse duplicate en- 
try involving Navy 
working fund__._.... 
To adjust charge to the 
War Department on 
the purchase of the 
8. S. President Gar- 


8, 069, 540. 00 


520, 271. 82 
Erroneous charge 
against accounts re- 
csivable instead of 
Navy working fund_. 
Reduction of liability 
for charter hire as at 
June 20, 1943, based 
on audit of subse- 
quent payments__... 
Elimination of amount 
to cover cost of ac- 
quiring vessels not 


817, 370. 03 


2, 674, 614. 66 


actually owned_-..-. 4, 799, 783. 00 
Erroneous year-end ad- 

juste... ndckcncsc 908, 214.95 
SUC ennadvideewed 


Adjusted balance, ac- 
counts payable, June 
30, 1943, per audited 
statement........... 1, 205, 474, 715. 71 
Claims p2yable, war risk insurance: The 
claims payable, war risk insurance have been 
increased $250,011,711.99. 
The details of the adjustment are as 
follows: 
Baiance, claims payable, 
war risk insurance, June 
30, 1943, per published 
statement 
Add: 
Claims in process June 
30, 1943, but not ap- 
0) $237, 057, 148. 08 
Claims in process June 
30, 1943, approved but 


EE SERB onecomtnan nen 4, 394, 946. 67 
Claims filed subsequent 

to June 30, 1943, relat- 

ing to 1943 fiscal year. 8, 559, 617. 24 


250, 011, 711. 99 
Adjusted balance, claims ae 

payable, war risk insur- 

ance, June 30, 1943, per 

audited statement__... 250, 011, 711.99 


Deferred credits, unearned insurance pre- 
miums: The deferred credits have been re- 
duced $46,055,772.87 and retitled deferred 
credits, unearned insurance premiums. 

The details of the adjustment are as 
follows: 

Balance, deferred credits, 

unearned insurance premi- 

ums, June 30, 1943, per 

published statement... - $47, 744, 425. 12 
Add: Transfer of unearned 

insurance premiums as at 

June 30, 1943, from war- 








risk insurance reserve._._. 1, 255, 800. 00 
Dein siiasigniiniavit 49, 000, 225. 12 
Less: S) 
Reduction of unearned in- 
surance premiums, 


marine insurance as 
at June 30, 1943: 


Moore Dry Dock Co..... A, 527. 50 
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Less: 
Western Pipe & Steel Co. $2, 282. 29 
Norwegian Shipping and 
Trading Mission... 135, 506. 84 


Elimination of excess prof- 
its actually collected 
prior to June 30, 1943: 
Bethlehem Steel Co... 

Deferred credits reclassi- 
fied as accounts pay- 


1, 477, 258. 02 


IU iis cectersetie encthiiniiitel ning bicnpect 378. 00 
Transfer to voyages in 
progress income items 


relating to untermi- 
nated voyages......... 45, 694, 620. 22 
572. 87 
Adjusted balance, deferred 
credits, unearned insur- 
ance premiums, June 30, 
1943, per audited state- 


1, 688, 652. 25 


Reserve for marine insurance: The reserve 
for marine insurance has been increased 
$726,268.48. 


Balance, reserve for marine 
insurance, June 30, 1943, 
per published statement__. $5, 773, 
Add: 
Amount necessary to estab- 
lish reserve at adminis- 
tratively determined 
amount to provide for 
anticipated losses not re- 
corded although deter- 
i cccntiennitrapeeemstiiits 726, 268. 48 


-] 
wo 
~ 
co 
np 


Adjusted balance, reserve for 
marine insurance, June 30, 
1943, per audited state- 
ITE cette acatacds aueetiandianabitlidenenaccneen 6, 500, 000. 00 
Reserve for war-risk insurance: The re- 

serve for war-risk insurance has been de- 

creased $325,913,156.65. he details of the 
adjustment are as follows: 

Balance, reserve for war-risk 
insurance, June 30, 1943, 
per published statement_. $355, 984, 767. 34 

Add: 

Error in compilation of 
total war-risk insurance 
premiums as at June 30, 


a iaainctinieenliie dined tnitnene 1, 000. 00 
Erroneous entry covering 

partial cost of 8.S. Wm. 

C. McTarnahan_-....-. 1, 227, 389. 34 


Reimbursable claims 
charged against reserve 
properly collectible from 

Erroneous charge against 
reserve S. S. Wakefield 
(ex Manhattan)... -. 

Excessive charge against 
reserve for estimated re- 
pairs accrued as at June 
Sy) Se ateieitin cident tiieainisines 

Unrecorded earned pre- 
mium collections on 
hand at June 30, 1943_- 

Unrecorded unearned 
premium collections on 
hand at June 30, 1943_. 

Unrecorded refund of in- 
surance claim paid in 


3, 953, 533. 30 


4, 983, 394. 00 


11, 501, 437. 76 


6, 346. 34 


36, 298. 97 


23, 375. 00 
Insurance premiums (self 
insurance) covering 
voyages in progress not 
previously recorded_.-_- 
Unrecorded earned war- 
ship-open-cargo insur- 
ance premiums at June 
Fe ED adianiectinnenndng 


17, 717, 223. 00 


617, 502.38 





| ee 396, 052, 267. 43 


a 





Adjusted balance, 
for war-risk insurance, 
June 20, 1943, per audited 
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Less: 
Erroneous charge against 
Gehels ... civics 
Credit memos processed 
in 1944 covering insur- 
ance premium reduc- 


CONG i cei chub 
Transfer of unearned 
premium to. deferred 


CGE. nn cckebance tiene 
Transfer of amount to 
cover outstanding re- 
corded claims payable 
to that account_..-_-. 
Transfer of amount to 
cover unrecorded out- 
standing claims payable 
to that account__-----. 
Transfer of amount to 
cover approved claims 
in transit for payment 
Dit mee PAE.<..55.-- 
Transfer of war-risk in- 
premiums 
(under the War Ship- 
ping Administration 
self-insurance pro- 


gram) determined by 


surance 





the Administrator 
be excessive: 
Prior period - 


etatemient..... ..6s4 ns 


cit, June 20, 1943, per 
published statement_-_- 


Add: 


Vessels transferred from 
United States Mari- 
time Commission 
but not recorded: 

Concrete Barge No. 


Ih cntninsswtiniyy allebcamabsalbtas 

S. &. Treckehs. suid 
Excess vessel repair es- 
timate for 1942_____- 


Erroneous adjustment 
involving war-risk 
insurance... ..c<.6<> 

Capitalization of recon- 

ditioning and re- 

conversion costs: 
S.S. City of St. Louis. 
S. S. City of Savan- 

COE cd ce mttngseattimnmates 
S.S. Herman Winter. 

Excess depreciation due 

to change of base 


from 2 years to 5 


years: 


&.S. Yemassee__..... 
Unrecorded excess prof- 
its from Bethlehem 
Steel Coe... .22s.62-e5 
Erroneous charter hire 
payments (1942)__-- 
Unrecorded estimated 
additional terminated 
voyage revenue based 
on audit determina- 
BIE ccchininats cipestaaesenas 
Erroneous charter hire 
payments (1943) _-._- 
Erroneous charter hire 
accrual (1943) _...... 
Depreciation charged 
subsequent to loss of 
Cs ctitcenioninn o 


reserve 
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$6, 069, 324. 10 


598, 492. 


1, 255, 800. 0 
237, 057, 148. 


8, 559, 617. 


365, 980, 656 


; 30, 071, 610. 69 
Capital and deficit: The capital and deficit 
have been reduced $505,726,904.31. 

The details of the edjustment are as fol- 
OWS: 


Balance, capital and defi- 


$3, 997, 057, 979. 


1, 480, 000. 
2, 475, 000. 


2, 749, 681. 


6, 069, 324. 


104, 124. 


58, 330. 
61, 167. 


26, 970. 
26, 970. 
97,177. 


2, 588, 008. 


108, 226. 


350, 000, 000. 00 
735, 973. 


23, 015, 145. 


705, 572. 40 


Add: 


Transfer of war-risk 
insurance premiums 
(under the War Ship- 
ping Administration 
self-insurance  pro- 
gram) determined by 
the Administrator to 
be excessive: 

Prior period... issiaas 

Fiscal year 1943_.._-.-. 

Excess depreciation 
charged due to use of 
incorrect base.....-- 

Erroneous charge-off: 
S. S. Wakefield (ex 

Manhattan)... - 
Erroneous year-end ad- 
justment: 
Todd-Galveston Dry 
Dock Coincdadinlisi 

Capitalization of re- 
pairs and. better- 
ments, at time of ac- 
quisition originally 
charged to expense... 


Transfer from deferred 
charges of vessels lost 
at sea during 1942 
fiscal year: S.S. Sche- 
POPES »  cneteatsnctates 

Additional loss based on 

reappraisal of for- 
eign requisitioned 
vessels lost at sea 
during fiscal year 
1942: 
Finisl 
PIE ers etatiichancees-ceee 

Additional depreciation 
prior years based on 
revaluation of vessels_ 

Depreciation on 8. 8S. 
Tracker for prior 
FOGR cae cnenatecens 

Additional charter hire 
expense relating to 
prio’, yenes..._ 2.6222 

Duplicate entry involv- 
ing exceSs profits... 

Transfer of terminated 
voyage expense incor- 
rectly set up as ac- 
counts receivable_-_-_- 

Depreciation for 1943 
on vessels not re- 
corded: 

eg 
S. 8S. Bostonian___- 
8. 8. Mobilube_.__- 
S. 8. Polonaise_.__-_ 
8.8. Dundas____--_- 

Additional deprecia- 
tion for 1943 on for- 
eign vessels due to 
reappraisal: 


Danish... sinsesonn 
Depreciation for 1943 
on small craft not 
previously recorded__ 
Depreciation for 1943 
on capitalized repairs 
and betterments__-- 
Additional amount nec- 
essary to increase re- 
serve for marine in- 
surance to total ad- 
ministratively deter- 
mined to be ade- 
GOs sews aese 
Unrecorded loss of addi- 
tional vessels lost at 

sea during 1943: 
8. S. Avenger (ex 
Rio Hudson) .... 


810, 247. 


908, 214. 


2, 779, 489. 


101, 479. 
2, 245, 040. 


536, 894, 


20, 164. 


19, 244, 355. 


100, 000. 


17, 951. 


120, 656. 
126, 296. 
40, 475. 
127, 181. 
. 84 


14, 055 


$252, 250. 
169, 141. 

59, 440. 
987, 046. 


192, 153. 


1, 267, 902. 


726, 268. 


8, 711, 729. 


$50, 267, 020. CO 
57, 778, 308. 00 


07 


1, 284, 706. 00 


85 


31, 973, 023. 41 





4, 530, 381, 173.37 


00 


13 
25 


66 


16 


00 


17 


25 


71 
53 


S8es 


30 


65 


48 
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Less: 
Unrecorded loss, etc.— 
Continued 
S. 8S. Dasher (ex Rio 
de Janeiro) -~_-.--. $3, 170, 659. 67 
8. 8. Boston...-.. © 1, 266, 390, 99 
8. 8. Ballot_..-... = 1.00 
8. 8. Coldbrook___. 36, 600. 00 
8S. 8S. Fort Le Reine. 1, 673, 749. 93 
S. S. Gaspar de 
STOO wacuncoae 1, 898, 979. 45 
8. S. John Cad- 
walader......... 111, 028. 1 
8.S. James K. Polk. 1, 896, 575. 66 
S. S. New York... 1, 266, 390, 29 
8S. 8S. Thomas Ruj- 
ANAT AS 1, 871, 266. 41 
8S. 58S. William K., 
Vanderbilt __-. - 1, 942, 835. 69 
Increase in loss due to 
reappraisal of foreign 
vessels lost at sea: 
| ae 478, 459.16 
PE: sccinasse ne 4, 613, 121.70 


efense aid expendi- 
tures Originally in- 
correctly classified as 
deferred charges___.- 1, 006, 059, 728. 77 
Unrecorded accrued re- 
pair expense for 1943_ 
Additional repair ex- 
pense _ incorrectly 
charged to war-risk 
insurance reserve._.- 
uplicate capitalization 
of betterments to S. 
S. George Washing- 
COM - casi damaupiele 
Repairs set up as ac- 
counts receivable in 
error S. S. Aztell J. 


53, 798, 781. 75 


14, 251, 119. 12 


11, 487, 701.35 


GG Saito aamarann 223, 453. 64 
Repairs charged . to 
Navy Department in 
Ge ioe aiiiaieae cen 163, 275. 69 
TOA). nn cogtnaernet $1, 139, 050, 098. 20 
Adjusted balance, capi- 
tal, and deficit, June 
30, 1943, per audited 
statement._.........- 3, 391, 331, 075. 17 


COMMENTS 

The following comments have been di- 
vided into three general classes: 

A. Those involving incompleteness or in- 
adequacies of the accounting procedures 
and practices. 

B. Major errors of omission or commission 

C. Operational practices that do not pro- 
tect the Government interests. 

The recommendations will in a large part 
be directed toward curing these conditions 
A. Accounting procedures and practices 

1. The Administration’s method of pre- 
paring its financial statements as at June 
30, 1943, was in three steps: 

(a) Balances taken from the books total- 
ing $2,175,117,686.26, including $705,668.- 
$09.62 cash on deposit with the Treasury 
which was not adjusted. 

(b) Changes and corrections of the fore- 
going figures in the amount of $326,413,- 
253.96. 

(c) Further changes and corrections to- 
taling $3,722,813,678.57 to close the gap be- 
tween recorded fact and actual fact. 

These three steps disclcse the incom- 
pleteness of the recorded accounting facts 


_for current operational management pu'- 


poses. 

2. Incomplete control over adjustments for 
closing the gap between recorded fact and 
actual fact. 

3. The internal audit is incomplete. Spe- 
cific examples are: 

(a) Failure to reconcile War and Navy 
working fund reserves with related cash 
balances, 
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(b) Credit memoranda affecting accounts 
rcezivable in most cases do not bear the 
aporovel of a responsible official. 

“ice) Delinquent submission by agents of 

voyaze accounts resulting in further ad- 

vances being made without proper account- 

f rior advances. 

Lock of current control over income 

olying millions of dollars. 

(e) Lack of accounting technique neces- 
eecomplish elimination of interagent 






uns 


(f) inadequate verification of the actual 
rece.pts of ail insurance premiums properly 


receivable. (Certain policy numbers were not 
accounted for.) 

(c) Amounts paid by insurers to Federal 
Recerve ,anks not taken up currently in ac- 


Cc nts, 

(h) Checks for insurance premiums, unre- 
corded in the accounts, held for considerable 
periods and returned to debtors for substitu- 
tion. 


(i) Payment of over $800,000 for charter | 


hire that was not due. 

(j) No time and material checkers on re- 
pair jobs. 

(ik) Repairs properly reimbursable from 
ship owners, insurance companies, or others 
not charged or billed on current basis. 

(1) Insufficient accounting control over 
lend-lease deliveries. 

(m) No control maintained over issued, 
unissued, and voided policies and binders. 

4. In preparing its balance sheet as at 
June 30, 1943, the Administration failed to 
give effect to a return of $108,045,328 from 
the war-risk insurance fund to the revolving 
fund representing 40 percent of the self-in- 
surance premiums applicable to the period 
prior to October 1, 1942. 

5. The item of “Supplies and equipment, 


Train ng Division,” $10,071,152.51, included 
in the Administration’s balance sheet under 
the general caption of “Stores, equipment, 


and automobiles” was not reflected in the 
bocks of the Administration at June 30, 1943, 
but was brought into the balance sheet by 
year-end adjusting entry. Of the total valu- 

n in the balance sheet an amount of 
£2,000,000 was reflected in the accounts as 
having been received from the United States 
Coast Guard without transfer of funds, and 
the remainder, $8,071,152.51 was estimated as 
having been expended by the Administration 
the fiscab year 1943 (first recorded in the 
uunts as expenses). No inventory rec- 
ords were made available for examination 






during the course of the audit nor was in- 
formation furnished as to the whereabouts 
of the records, if any. The available infor- 
mation indicates that the inventories were 
classified as follows: 


Equipment, nonexpendable_. $4, 722, 887.39 


Supplies, expendable__..___- 684, 767. 46 
Clothing . 2. c.Jecetae ee 4, 229, 278. 00 
Provisioas.....nnsassnecees 434, 219. 66 

Total ss. Sei 10, 071, 152. 51 


Under date of July 27, 1945, a letter, to 
which no reply had been received as at 
December 20, 1945, was addressed to the 
comptroller of the Administration, making 
the following inquiries: 

1. Explain in detail how the figure of 
$10.071,152.51 was determined? 

(a) Was it taken from the books? If so, 
Where are the bocks located? 

(b) Was a physical count made? 

{c) Other methods used? 

2. What written instructions, if any, were 
issued in advance as to methods of listing 
and valuing equipment, supplies, and provi- 
sions included in the figures of $10,071,152.51 
7 ae ministration’s balance sheet of June 30, 

3. lf inventory lists were prepared, are 
copies available for our examination? 

‘+. Under whose instructions were the in- 
ventcries prepared? 


5. Who supervised the preparation of the 
inventories? 

6. Who actually prepared the inventories? 

7. Explain fully the basis (cost, market, 
appraisal, etc.) for the pricing of this inven- 
tory. 

8. Was any allowance made for material 
that had been used or that was in imperfect 
condition? 

9. As of this date, has an inventory been 
prepared covering supplies and equipment 
taken over from the United States Coast 
Guard in July and August 1942? If so, 
where may we find the inventory sheets? 

10. As of this date, has any analysis been 
made of the general account known as “Out- 
fits” referred to in Commander Gilman’s 
memorandum to Mr. Kirsch? If so, where 
may we find the work sheets or a report 
derived therefrom? 

11. To whom may we address a request for 
certificate regarding the pricing and physical 
existence of the inventory? 

6. The War Shipping Administration for 
balance-sheet purposes at June 30, 1943, on 
information furnished by its office of train- 
ing operations, set up property values of 
$37,609,213 purporting to be land and build- 
ings used in cadet and seaman training. 
These properties are listed in the statement 
of assets and liabilities as being at appraised 
value. It could not be ascertained from 
the records in Washington by whom or on 
what basis the appraisal was made. 

Moreover, this item was not carried in the 
books of the Administration at June 30, 1943, 
It is reflected in the balance sheet by means 
of a War Shipping Administration year-end 
adjusting entry. 

Of the total shown in the balance sheet, 
an amount of $16,939,199.99 was treated as 
being the value of assets transferred from 
the United States Coast Guard without trans- 
fer of funds, and for this reason a correspond- 
ing increase was made in capital. The re- 
maining $20,670,013.01 represents a proration 
of expenditures made in the fiscal year 1943, 
and originally classified as “Cadet and sea- 
man training expense.” : 

Copies of appraisals and inventories were 
not available in Washington for examina- 
tion. Informal information obtained indi- 
cated that any supporting documents are 
retained at the various stations, and only 
summaries are transmitted to Washington. 
The Office of Training Operations admitted 
that the aggregate value of $37,609,213 is not 
complete, that it is subject to correction and 
change. : 

As of August 3, 1945, formal inquiry, to 
which no reply had been received as of De- 
cember 20, 1945, was addressed to the comp- 
troller of the Administration requesting an- 
swers to the foilowing: 

1. As of what date was the appraisal of 
the properties made? 

2. Was an appraisal made as at June 30, 
1943? 

3. If so, was this apraisal used as the basis 
for the figures appearing in the balance 
sheet? 

4. By %hom was the appraisal made? 

5. Where may we find a copy of the ap- 
praisal report (or reports) for purposes of 
our examination? Also working papers, if 
any, showing how balance sheet figures were 
derived from the appraisal report? 

6. Was the appraisal prepared in such a 
manner as to disclose separate values for 
various items of land, buildings, machinery, 
and other improvements? 

7. Were any of the buildings situated on 
land not owned by the United States of 
America at June 30, 1943? 

8. If so, give complete details and particu- 
lars regarding each such item. 

9. Were any agreements in effect at June 
80, 1943, requiring the restoration of prop- 
erties to previous condition? Details are 
requested regarding any such requirements, 
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10. What was the basis of the valuation? 

(a) Cost? 

(b) Cost, less depreciation? 

(c) Replacement cost? 

(ad) Other (complete details) ? 

(e) In cases of properties situated on land 
not owned by the United States Govern- 
ment, if any, was due allowance made in 
valuing the properties for the limited pericd 
of occupancy permitted by the leases or 
other agreements under which the proper- 
ties were occupied at June 30, 1943? 

11. Are adequate property accountability 
controls maintained? 

12. If so, by whom? 

13. Give brief description of property 
accountability control system in use. 

B. Major errors of omission or commission 


1. Collections of insurance premiums prior 
to June 30, 1943, in the amount of $3,084,- 
728.69, were not recorded. Cash was conse- 
quently understated and accounts receivable 
overstated in this amount. 

2. Collateral deposits, $68,€50, pertaining 
to Warshipopencargo insurance policies were 
received prior to June 30, 1943, but were not 
recorded. Cash and accounts payable were 
thereby understated. 

3. Unrecorded checks on hand or in transit 
at June 30, 1943, in the amount of $300,862.96, 
resulted in an overstatement of accounts re- 
ceivable, $234,842.65, and understatement of 
the reserve for war-risk insurance, $66,020.31. 

4. An incomplete transfer of cash, #956,- 
128.20, from Navy working funds to the War 
Shipping Administration revolving fund re- 
sulted in an understatement of cash and 
accounts payable. 

5. Included as a reduction of accounts re- 
ceivable, Navy Department, at June 30, 1943, 
was the amount of $1,200,000 representing a 
collection from the Navy Department to cover 
the purchase of the S. S. President Madison. 
An official of the accounting department 
stated that the vessel will not be purchased 
for the Navy Department, and the collection 
is to be refunded. The credit balance of 
$1,200,000 was therefore transferred as an 
increase to accounts payable. 

6. Erroneous charges to the reserve for war- 
risk insurance, $4,963,394, and vessels lost in 
operation, $1,284,706, which pertain to the 
S. S. Wakefield (ex Manhattan). These 
amounts are recoverable from the Navy De- 
partment under agreements in effect at June 
30, 1943. 

7. Erroneous payments for charter hire 
aggregated more than $844,000. 

8. Failure to record completely the recap- 
ture of excess profits on repair and conver- 
sion contracts resulting in an understate- 
ment of accounts receivable $1,110,749.98, and 
overstatement of deferred credits, $1,477,- 
258.02, and deficit, $2,588,008. 

9. Warship-cpen-cargo insurance premiums 
aggregating $617,502.38 were unrecorded at 
June 30, 1943. 

10. Insurance claim payments by agents, 
$3,953,533.30, were applied incorrectly as a 
reductiaqn of the reserve for war-risk insur- 
ance rather than as contingent receivables. 

11. Failure to record more than $350,000,- 
000 revenues receivable at June 30, 1943, for 
the transportation of lend-lease cargoes. 

12. Erroneous year-end adjusting entries 
aggregating $12,770,576.03, resulted in an 
overstatement of accounts receivable an 
Navy working-fund reserves. 

13. Erroneous yéar-end adjusting entries 
aggregating $530,271.92, resulted in an over- 
statement of accounts receivable and the 
working-fund reserves of the War Depart- 
ment. 

14. Erroneous year-end adjusting entries 
aggregating $10,731,335.7:, resulted in an 
overstatement of accounts receivable and ac- 
counts payable. 

15. Erroneous year-end adjusting entry of 
$11,487,701.35 invoiving repairs to the steam- 
ship George Washington included in accounts 
receivable, 
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16. Erroneous year-end adjustment result- 
ing in an overstatement of accounts receiv- 
able by $1,202,000. 

17. Erroneous year-end adjustment of 
$139,316.63 resulting in an overstatement of 
accounts receivable and unearned premiums. 

18. Repairs under insurance claims im- 
properly recorded as accounts receivable to- 
taling $223,453.64. 

19. Erroneous year-end adjustment indi- 
cating an account receivable of $100,000, 
which was actually collected prior to June 30, 
1943. 

20. Credit memorandums totaling $598,- 
492.65, processed in 1944 covering insurance 
premium reductions applicable to insurance 
accounts receivable shown as outstanding at 
June 30, 1943. 

21. Erroneous inclusion of $127,454,148 in 
accounts receivable which was actually ex- 
penses of voyages in progress. 

22. Erroneous year-end adjustment of 
$378,193.96 resulting in an overstatement of 
accours receivable. 

23. Repairs and betterments to vessels 
prior to use of approximately $32,000,000 in- 
correctly charged to expense. 

24. Acquisition cost of vessels aggregating 
more than $16,000,000 charged to deferred 
charges and prepaid expense. 

25. Vessels lost at sea aggregating more 
than $13,000,000 still carried as an asset at 
June 30, 1943. 

26. Failure to record depreciation on ves- 
sels in excess of $3,500,000. 

27. Inclusion of over a billion dollars in 
assets of the Administration covering ex- 
penses paid for other Government agencies 
out of funds provided by them. 

28. Failure to record over $50,000,000 of 
accounts payable for repairs prior to June 30, 
1943. 

29. Failure to disclose actual liability for 
war-risk insurance claims as at June 30, 1943, 
of over $250,000,000 

C. Operational practices 

1. The War Shipping Administration oper- 
ated without current financial information 
from the accounting records, 

2. The actual accounting and auditing 
work is not sufficiently coordinated with 
operations. 

3. The property accountability, including 
inventories, of the Administration is unsat- 
isfactory. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

The following specific recommendations 
are presented for consideration. 

1. That the accrual method of accounting 
be fully utilized. 

2. That ali cash balances be reconciled 
completely with Treasury balances. 

3. That those employees handling collec- 
tions and the receipt of cash be bonded. 

4. That vessel operating agents expedite 
the submission of terminated voyage ac- 
counts. 

5. That interagent receivables and pay- 
ables be eliminated from the receivables and 
payables shown in the balance sheet so that 
only those amounts receivable from, and 
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payable to, outsiders may be reflected in the 
published financial statements. 

6. That interagent revenues and expenses 
refiected in the agents’ account “Berth sub 
agents” be eliminated so that only those 
revenues and expenses resulting from trans- 
actions with outsiders may be reflected in the 
published financial statemenis. 

7. That all receivable items set up by year- 
end adjustments be first approved by a re- 
sponsible Official before inclusion in financial 
statements. 

8. That amounts set up as receivable, even 
though in error, be not written off or elimi- 
nated without prior approval by the War 
Shipping Administration’s comptroller in 
each case. 

9. That inventory accounts be maintained 
currently so that control can be exercised 
over physical inventories. 

10. That a permanent file of all adminis- 
tration-owned vessels be established, cen- 
tralized in one office, and maintained as a 
part of the accounting system. 

11. That in the use of estimates for vessels 
constructed by the United States Maritime 
Commission, future financial statements 
should reflect in all cases the cost differ- 
entials between shipyards. 

12. That an inventory be taken and ap- 
praisal made of all training vessels and 
floating equipment. 

13. That an inventory be taken of all ad- 
ministration-owned office furniture, fixtures, 
and equipment, and permanent file main- 
tained as part of the accounting system. 

14. That the claims payable as reflected 
in the insurance-claims records be shown as 
@ liability in the general accounting records 
and future financial statements. 

15. That supplementary statements re- 
flecting the assets, liabilities, income, and ex- 
penditures resulting from insurance activi- 
ties and operations be incorporated in future 
financial statements so as to clearly reflect 
the financial condition of the insurance fund 
at a given date and the results of insurance 
operations over a given period. 

16. That all insurance policies and bind- 
ers be prenumbered and strict control main- 
tained over issued, unissued, and voided poli- 
cies and binders. 

17. That the basic insurance policy rec- 
ords be placed in order so as to reflect prop- 
erly and clearly the issuance or disposition of 
each policy. 

18. That periodic lists be made of un- 
issued policy numbers; and such lists re- 
tained in a permanent file. 

19. That the internal audit functions be 
increased to provide a continuous audit of 
the entire field of the Administration's insur- 
ance activities. 

20. That unearned premiums for war- 
risk insurance be computed on a basis of 
substantial accuracy (and the computations 
retained for audit reference) for presentation 
in the annual financial statements. 

21. That war-risk-insurance-premium re- 
ceipts and war-risk claims paid be recorded 
in the general books by the Division of Fi- 
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nance under the classification used by th. 
Division of Wartime Insurance in maintain. 
ing its records and preparing statisticg) 
reports. 

22. That the reserve for war-risk insyr. 
ance reflect separately the amounts pertain. 
ing to self-insurance and commercial insur. 
ance activities. 

23. That the underwriting statements fyr. 
nished to the Congress and to the Comp- 
troller General by the Division of Wartime 
Insurance be reconciled to the accounting 
records and the annual financial statements 
of the Administration. 

24. That greater care be exercised to 
guard against erroneous charter-hire pay. 
ments for vessels actually in an off-hire 
status or undergoing repairs for owner's 
account. 

25. That pay roll and material checkers 
be employed for use on all repair jobs under 
the “time and material” form of contract, 

26. That repair costs involving amounts 
receivable from third parties (owners, insur- 
ance) be kept in accounts separate from those 
not involving third parties. 

27. That repairs and betterments made at 
the time of acquisition of the vessel be added 
to the cost or acquisition value of the vesse} 
rather than to repairs expense. 

28. That the published financial statements 
show the liability to repair contractors for 
repairs completed and unpaid at the end of 
the fiscal year. 

29. That in order to protect the interests of 
the United States, definite determination be 
made at the earliest possible date of amounts 
recoverable from shipowners; insurance com- 
panies, or others for vessel repairs made in 
fiscal years 1942 and 1943. 

80. That there be established a central file 
of receipts or other formal documents evi- 
dencing delivery of articles and _ services 
charged as lend-lease aid to foreign govern- 
ments. 

31. That a contingent liability be estab- 
lished to provide for the accumulated pay 
of captured seamen while in a prisoner-of-war 
status. 

32. That the balances in the working fund 
reserve account reflected as amounts on de- 
posit to the credit of the Navy Department 
and War Department be fully reconciled with 
the corresponding balances of available work- 
ing funds on deposit with the Treasurer of 
the United States. ’ 

83. That in connection with the training 
organization, the Comptroller of the Admin- 
istration establish current and continuous 
accounting control over the financial trans- 
actions, funds, inventories, vessels, and other 
property of the training organization. 

Subject to the foregoing comments and 
qualifications, the attached statements fairly 
present the financial position as at June 30, 
1943, and the operating results for the fiscal 
year ended that date. 

If any elaboration of the information re- 
flected in the report is required, represente- 
tives of this office will be available to discuss 
the matters in detail at your convenience. 


Exuimit I.—War Shipping Administration balance sheet, June 30, 1943 





Assets 


Genera! funds: 
On hand and in transit 
On deposit with U.S. Treasury 
In custody of vessel operating agents 


Allocations from defense-aid appropriations 


TOC GURGTE CORGS.. «con no cceceesusperectencanpocstensccoceaccedscthegenehboeteneedad eek entehnageneedeiiened aetedeah aden oe 
1, 759, 576, 40 | 


Accounts receivable, less reserve for collection losses..... Beedseancinnctigiamcemmmbaseneshtgennadamie 


Regular program 


Number 
of vessels 
(includ- Defense aid 
ing program 
small 
craft) 


Total 





$300, 862. 96 
709, 777, 425. 76 
67, 927, 013. 68 





527, 472, 216. 35 |.........- j 


$888, 456, 081. 48 | 
$1, 666, 461, 351.55 
62, 231 72. 49 
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Number 
of vessels D . 
(inchud- efense-ai — 
Assets Regular program — peeqvenn Total 
small 
‘ craft) 
enone ameailiacaatonpaibiil a en Pa a ia i ltl 
| 
Voyages in progress: 
U retainer Wn DS aint ds ciehnrteieccttatibnesdinstntinbmnnuwensueclaluininuiimiun 
Less unterminated voyage revenue...... Seanvpacussauserdsesens coctcoquensccaunesaseuss 
‘ SPP ee eB ep OE SS Zs ETF; Sa ae GEL ccccccce< fp cccqeecenocsceses $177, 463, 480. 81 
Vessels and floating equipment: 
se 
Number 
yen Acquisition Reserves for 
ing small value depreciation 
craft) 
_ —-——— —— j 
! 
Newly constructed by U. 8. Maritime Com- 
mission, at values as estimated by the 
Commission: 
Liberty vessels (BCR)... .-.nccnes 977 |$1, 948, 150, 000. 00 | $47, 640, 636. 92 |$1, 900, 509, 363. 08 ! 
Other vessels (large craft)................ 75 232, 145, 606. 17 3, 424, 746. 60 228, 720, 859. 57 
Tugs Ot CORR dtd dite encedeenss 17 21, 310, 600. 00 129, 347. 75 21, 180, 652, 25 
quisitioned—foreign, including 7 cargo 
vessels and 2 tankers at $1 each; other 
vess sels at War Shipping Administration- 
appraised values. ......---. €4 25, 485, 171. 00 3, 451, 141. 32 22, 034, 029. 68 
Former vessels of U. §. Shipping Board 
Merchant Fleet Corporation, at scrap 
value, except 8. 8. a Washing'on 
valued at $11,5 59, 001.35. less reserve of 
$ Or aa... <.6« cealiten tease il 24 13, 084, 102. 35 472, 097. 32 12, 612, 005. 03 
Pur sed or requisitioned by: 
S. Maritime Commission, including 
10 small craft and 1 training vessel . 
valued at $l each... ._- 30 21, 194, 865. 20 6, 205, 386. 40 14, 989, 478. 80 
War Shipping Administration, “includ-— 
ing cost of repairs and betterments, 
$32,267,145.45, at time of acquisition 
and 27 small craft valued at $1 each__-_. 249 201, 239, 577. 60 10, 458, 938. 06 190, 780, 639. 54 
Transferred from U. 8. Coast Guard, in- 
cluding the 8. 8. American Mariner at 
estimated value of approximately 
$2,900,000; 2 passenger vessels, and 20 
small craft valued at $1 each._.....__.. 7 3, 056, 545. 83 118, 791. 02 2, 937, 754. 81 
Vessels traded in to Maritime Commis- 
sion, at cost to the Commission.-_...... 23 9, 479, 114. 22 147, 363. 05 9, 331, 751. 17 
Total vessels and floating equipment. - 1,496 | 2,475, 144,982.37 | 72,048, 448. 44 | 2 , 403, 006, 533. 93 | t 2,403,096,533. 93 33 | ~- $16,789, 686.55 | 2, 419, S86, 220. 48 
Stores, equipement, Gi Sees 6 J mne colanecacocdalhocamcucodaceetenc- pee ere Lyte Bee < res oe een ed 13, 378, 813. 56 }.......... ae : 13, 378, 813. § 
l'raining properties and other I oi ee ee ea eee ee Oe EZ a ed 37, 609, 213. 00 |......... a atl | 37, 609, 213. 00 
Securities deposited with Treasurer of the | | 
CiabGerce SUGHIGUIS War Ui ea desi 1, 640, 000. 00 |.......... ee 1, 640, ( 00 
Deferred charges and prepaid expenses._.....}.........- 25, 504, 398. wt saad dee 16, 319, 620. 36 | 41, 82 
Tole nate oo er Se. ee ee Ree er | fa Orakei 3, 964, 169, 956. 86 apes 923, 324, 964. 79 | 4, 887, 494, 921. 65 
' 
The attached notes (1) and (2) pertaining to vessels and floating equipment are an integral part of this statement. 
Liabilities | Regular program | Defense-aid program Total 
fh OUI I i a i na ee | ee $446, 118, 723. 02 a $759, 355, 992. 69 $ , 474 71 
CORES RE, Tr IIo. 6 bin ocnccucdcsccsinnh tidieseasindwesamdeccooees o< eli cin einaiedenil SEE EP Rencncsecccscdeua = 250, O11 4 
l sits on sales and other contracts, including securities of a par value of $1,640,000 
deposited with Treasurer of the United States by agents_.........................|--..--...-----.. ee OR ee p 17 
Deferred credits unearned insurance premiums. ._.........................-..-..--- } lea canal RID Wisin nncancinencmmaiiiitil ( 2 
Reserve for payment of claims: 
Claims under protection and indemnity insurance policies._...................-- $19, 926, 02 | 
Salvage Gerard, Gib Geeeeets GOO o. oe en dn os cnccedccasbsecenwscdoscoccusconse- 46, 053. 59 ne | 
iaescinegtiestleadentiietioe Es gn cee ; 65 
I a i 8 in slinmnimnnnonaeid 6, 500, 000. 00 diierRiimtot J 6, 500, O 
caer wee: Ip a i a ee ae NN cnn } 0, O71, 610. 69 
Capita land deficit: 
Capital 
Cont tributed capital - ; MR ATi oe. cake caiubaieiddeninmieminnaall Mae 
Appropriations and allotments (net) I a lal a eae eta dies 1, 611, 987, 763. 87 1,1 
Total ch tectheccocscsouctins a eee 4, 034, 626, 951. 12 1, 170, 028, 700. 87 
eficit: Pat ee — ‘ii aac ana 
Pestod, Hols, T, S000, Su. Damen OR TNR ie a hock cccnccesemiiendivn 114, 592, 786. 66 
Fiscal year ended June 30, 1943 (exhibit I7).....................................- 692, 672, 061. 39 
I aa i ee 807, 264, 848. 05 i 
—— ————— 
Expenditures and unliquidated obligations, aid to foreign governments..............|--.-------.-------------eee-e0------ 1, 006, 059, 728. 77 
ete ep ee NO Ds Ek Sik. on oncecenacacdsnns Inbenieedocabetnnse SR GT OBE Bde cnnce-s-<s 163, 968, 972. 10 , 391 
ee ON a peutic _ 3, 964, 169, 056. . 86 wntititdtiniinwniinis Ge Caen 4, 887, 464, 921. ¢ 





ntingent liabilities (claims pending, in litigation, or asserted against the War 


hipping Administration): 


a i i 20, 526, 786. 23 
(STE i i cmt $55, 980. 20 
CI ee Se he Rae RE Re |B 21, 382, 766. 43 
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Number of Satan os Reserve for 
vessels | Acquisition value depreciation Net 

General agency acrecments ewaeccainsecccca cede sncebaenieiwmnn paul te wild aaa te eerie. 1, 202 | $2, 190, 083, 848, 20 $61, 561, 231.77 $2, 128, 522, 616, 43 
Bareboat chartered to War and Nav y De OIE 5 os chic nhesiseenbehiniia nea 58 83, 775, 352. 38 2, 673, 893. 81, 101, 458, 79 
Bareboat ch wtered to prit RR I PRA I Re 29 23, 149, 114. 22 276, 568. 58 22, 872, £45. 64 
ae-eete to Sausign movereMnents —. .. 2... cn cadinstinbe cian cb aceescaneneeeel cma s a Tee 104 160, 936, 709. 40 6, 549, 085. £0 154, 387, 623, 99 
Goamtine sascoments Clertiad) ..... ..<iecanaccoswchdeddbbbntiiddcibiiccsbccssusteskos 7 626, 363. 56 91, 645, 82 04,717 74 
NS CU ONOD us ancccoe sno cheeknd ok cudanmsiccerihmabankichsiniden actin adi 71 6, 074, 022. 86 595, 936, 25 §, 478, 086. 61 
Ua siiitiee is ops w cesnainrsinn oc ne dinsikabnaglahidemmpes a0 taagedaiaaldieetaasainomaasianateicaiae an 25 10, 429, 571. 75 200, 086. 93 10, 129, 434. 82 

Total vessels and floating equipment—regular program.....................-..--..2--.-.---- ‘ 1, 496 2, 475, 144, 982. 37 72, 048, 448. 44 2, 403, 096, § 33. 93 





DISPOSITION BY TYPES OF VES: 


a eee 


General agency agreements: 
New construction Liberty vessels 
Other vessels—Large craft: 
Carzo 


S 


wssmern ethan atndebnntindiessnanpinbinieegdgeiiasamtinwicmpananiiianatanls Tamgiins ee ne 38 116, 191, 461. 89 

TN, C< . nccccdinnntnindcinventivnecde budss dds bneddietinnetbngeiidiae nsw 31 99, 600, 000. 00 
Es WG CA i ie recto noncsensncanccntuaudesnmenswetnnanedela ee 7 21, 310, 000. 00 | 
Tota! nsw COnMEHIGR... 6. a nicesnconnsdnnndisnsmmanceawpeteeneneetd i ee 1,022| 2, 108, 501, 461. 89 m 


$1, 872, 000, 000. 00 | $46, 324, 253. 36 


$1, 825, 675, 746. 64 


1, 615, 843. 09 114, 575, G18. 80 
1, 009, 629. 25 97, 990, ? 0. 7 
129, 347. 75 21, 180, 65 9 95 


49, 079, 103. 45 




















2, 059, 422, BAR, “4 















































































Vessels requisitioned, foreig } a 3 
I dia eect cS ie tN Ne) eae ee ee 46 21, 533, 459. 00 2, 900, 378. 76 18, 632, 080. 24 
I is iiss nsalssccsln dh crs nanieatoncceei clini cedatieicinestedn tment smemednbieiednsiomaansoasa ane 5 1, 018, 504. 00 245, 419. 34 773, 084. 66 
OT CORIO CONOR oii o ints cakeceutintcncenddacdscnsaneaaeeae 51 22, 561, 963.00 | 3, 145, 798. wo 1, 406, 164 £0 
Former vessels of U. 8. Shipping Boerd Merchant Fleet Corporation: 
CUD 1. so. og cmetbentam nguatestnidisind maaincduensildad bdkidotd Eee 24 1, 890, SOR UD fos cinccchnccc'canccdae 1, 130, 300. 00 
INE focsinscnsciee hone cmbedcaneaiamnicaia mmaiilindiidanta nnd on pramnineianntéis soko tae eiee 1 CO OO Bis beta de nnacdewcseda 48, 500. 00 
ND GOs. on saccicedcccentinind oisskubebitesusavanecaseninibbnse need ee 1 OR GE To acackauncepeacennas 48, 600. 00 
Total former vessels U. 8. Shipping Board Merchant Fleet Corporation...................-. 26 1, S57, 900 OO 4 sec ceec sie 1, 227, 200. 00 
Vessels purchased by U. 8. Maritime Commission: i 
IID Beans co csessnnatescsete open ab tinier ected cekclolsdet onscbveinissanis ettvaanbaaiilasage taal Rk ia ee ae ae 14 7, 955, 680. 20 2, 162, 494. . f, 793, 184, £2 
I iit Ki cised nensclenebpsttctabing papiaeheesaiidligiplambasasedeteereisdieaaia he aden d Utena 4 12, 566, 375. 00 3, 842, 067. 5 &7 724, 307. 43 
Total vessels purchased by U. 8. Maritime Commission_..............................-..- 18 20, 522, » 055. 2 s 6, 004, 562. 25 4, 6 17, 4 492. 95 
——_—_——— oS = > ee eee 
‘essels requisitioned by War Shipping Administration: 
we43 cciedidsiSectniphectbeicebdeenidles dtcdineenedddinnnsdiiiaiamidatidee mahal ata 42 15, 461, 270. 69 1, 796, 877. 62 13, 664, 303. 67 
BGI, . cw icnvcsisanctsbshktiodesett@asacedediphanasaeruniewindieiel aetna 13 15, 847, 460. 37 1, 080, 765. 46 14, 764, 694. 91 
DUT <0- cdcuncncemcscdpaddhansdedéitssiontdsnmmiandenbendmsint seeds 2 3, 152, 558. 76 149, 750. 38 3, 002, £08. 38 
DUN GIO... .nctasne<ctudktnanhevadcinininindetaamaniteiabsuiienedinahd taeda 28 2, 819, 878. 29 304, 375. 11 2, 515, £03. 18 
Total vessels requisitioned by War Shipping Administration. .................-........<.- 85 37,2 281, 168. 11 1| 3, 331, 767. 97 33, 949, 400. 14 
j= SSS [SSS ese SS 
DOtal QUIET BHINCY CUNNNNN x. ..- cancgiisinicencstabapvtsnatideceis pokudekmababodainaed 4, 202 | | 2, 190, 083, 848. 20 Bw 61, 561, 23. 77 7| 2, 128, 522, 616. 43 
Tare boat chertered to War and Navy Departments: ee ee ey Ce. yao % 
New construction, Liberty vessels 238 56, 000, 000. 00 1, 018, 541. 09 £4, 981, 458. 91 
Reguisitioned, foreign, cargo 7 12 2, 933, 207. 00 205, 343. 22 2, 627, 863. 78 
Former vessels of U 8. Ship ping Board Merchant Flect C orpor 2 11, 618, 601. 35 472, 097.32 11, 146, £04.08 
Purchesed by U. 8. Maritime Commission, small craft.....-.......-....---.-----------e-ee-ee--- 3 ae a ee 3.00 
Requisitioned by War Shipping Administration: 
UID... = 0.0: vcs Sapsovnveienaiey nsinmretnecasl uintlipeinabstaandbetpeldicsmatagalamatins detest aan ainiebeceaicaa ee ll 11, 157, 541. 03 723, 983. 86 10, 433, 857.17 
BI acs cnactsivsecvnts cctiinnstaiatainnitcatentintpaacnaiictinansiimimntuaishiasmmiiniicbd ds ne ee 2 ' 2, 066, 000. CO 183, 928. 10 ‘. 912, 07 1. £0 
Total requisitioned by War Shipping Administration................................-.....- 13 | 13, 223, 541. 03 ig 877, 911. 96 | 12; 45, 629 07 
Total bare boat chartered to War and Navy Departments_-_.............................-.- | “68 | 83, 775, 3 352 38 _ 2. 673, 893. 59 AT att 101, 458.79 
Bare boat chartered to private operators: ; rete 7 
New construction: 
Liberty vessels : Kedintiisihd endehdmodied Caiinstdiatdetantbinbadiddiiidesite mala ne 4 8, 000, 000. 60 79, 602. 74 7, 920, 397. 26 
Sr WE, I IE CR ieiinik dvttincncanihstcddindilletacddaddminbiiedanaanee 2 5, 670, 000. 00 49, 602. 79 5, 620, 397. 21 
Total new construction wcrc bose sda eile a ai aaa aha ee ek 6 13, 670, 000. 00 129, 205. 53 13, 540, 794. 47 
Vessels traded-in to Maritime Commissi on, i itccantomindeatundonat amendaeae 23 9, 479, 114. 22 147, 363. 05 % 331, 751.17 
Total bare boat chartered to private operators.......2.<. 00. cneccnnececevesccncduiscuccénusceess 29 23, 149, 114. i 23 27 6, 568. 58 | 22, 872, 545. 4 
Lend-icase to foreign governments: a ’ { “3 . 
New construction: 
Lit erty vessels ns eilpinthitpasnunebese- engined adie 6 12, 000, 000. 00 218, 239, 73 1), 781, 760. 21 
Other vesseis, large craft, GIG occ ncdbecnscdssbiececdedsccévcdssditedinnenne | 4 11, 284, 1638) 749, 641. 47 10; 534, £02. 81 
Tels wir coareiiien 2 i ee ee ee 10 | _ B, , 284, 144. 28 | ry. "967, $81. 20 o| 22, 316, 263. 08 
Vessel a. foreign cargo eS Re Pe SE ee | 1 i 1.00 | ad past ote e } ] 
Formet vessels 8. Shipp ing Board Merchant Fleet Corporation: Cargo...................-. 5 oe ab eke 238, 200. 60 
Vessels purchs 1 by 0. 3. Dearne Comes CBU... 4 8 ho ndubaebonen 1] 667, 800. 00 | 200, 824. 15 466, 975. 85 
Vessels requisitioned by War Shipping Administration: aon tae 3a 
COMIN ab. cae cice ws in ws sstcissoeescecvninnnclbgg cheese teehee sich cnc plea its dct dv Diocese a 82 134, 108, 964. 12 4, 926, 504. 06 129, 182, 460. 06 
POG asses ui sets viescitnsininasiee ana aia toin chs eemritiaiaeicllaapehtidaiacsdeciaisiteiiadsminddaalt ameter 5 2, 637, 500. 00 453, 876. 09 2, 183, 623 
Total vessels requisitioned by War Shipping Administration................----..---- speed 87 | 136, 746, 464, 12 | 5, 380, 380. 15 | 181, 966, 083. $7 
Total lond-teass Go Teen woven... icc tcweelunS SS “104 Ee 160, 36, 709. 40 ae , 549, 085. 60 | __ 1, 387, 623. 90 
Operating agreements: Vessels requisitioned by War Shipping Administration, small craft (ferries)... 7 | _ 6%, 363. . 56 6 | 91, , 645. 82 bags, m4, 77. 74 
Training Division: ee eee ae et See “ 
Vessels purchased by U. 8. Maritime Commission, small craft.............................--..... 8 Oe i at 5, 007. 00 
Vessels requisitioned by War Shipping Administration: smal! craft...................-..........- 36 3, 012, 470. 03 477, 145. 23 2, 535, 324. 80 
Vessels transferred from U. 8. Coast Guard: a'es 
II ok cataract ate Wasi Prashant csiapilk- ane Droste o-tenintnsbindio baddies tak ee 4 3, 046, 5: 23. §3 117, 130. 91 2, 929, 392. J- 
Passenger... ; ws Lsiacaenthenin'as oan elias cama gee ce = 2 ene 2.00 
OP NIE Soe. gk okinivndis ccradi nce iecctnhecsatli aiithabantin cdaneTadelnnanttaelaa aa eee ee 21 10, 020. 00 1, 660. 11 8, 359. 89 
Total vessels transferred from U, S, Coast Guard_............-..--------e-ene-eeenececen- 27 | 8, 056, 545. £3 | 118, 791. 02 | 2, 997.7 a 8 
Tekel trees GHB iin ccecdacdcactiotsiciatectuininisnncead asda east \ m1 6, 074, 022. 86 | 505, 936. 25 | 5, 478, 086. 6 
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Notes pertaining to vessels and floating equipment—Continued 





Number of 
vessels 


Reserve for 
depreciation 


Acquisition value Net 











tive vessels: 
ine 4 Zn I et RE Pr 


Former vessels of U. 8, Shipping Board Merchant Fleet Corporation: Small craft 


$150, 000. 00 

















1.00 
Vessels requisitioned by War Shipping Administration: ; 
CAPE . . .- -- n-ne nnn nn nnn renee eee nee ww een n nnn 2, 522, 765. 62 $133, 190. 42 
Tanke? ..---------~---00~2-+----en0e--nsanonnee 3, 655, 750, 07 40, 475. 71 
Passenger 2, 170, 328. 33 21, 688. 49 
Small craft 1, 930, 726. 73 104, 732. 31 
Total vessels requisitioned by War Shipping Administration. ............................- 10, 279, 570. 75 300, 086. 93 9, 979, 483. 8 
Dota SAORI CS CR ctttanitta dniien eben c bksedc dot nctibccssuwiadcadudebcainabewnces 10, , 429, £ 671. 75 300, 086. 93 | 10, 12 9 484. &2 
Cormtdl Gaee WA ad ions taccoecectemiabccennntuesecgonn 6 | 2,475, 144, 982. 37 ib 73 2 048, 448. 44 | 3 403, 096, 533. { 





(2) Defense-aid program: The 33 vessels under the defense-aid program, aggregating $16,789,686.55, are shown at acquisition value. 
The disposition of these vessels at June 30, 1943, was as follows: 


LEND-LEASE TO FOREIGN GOVERNMENTS 





| 
| Number of 


vessels 


—_ — _ — 








Russian Government: | 
COPED... .ccdopannceubcnbeesedaberdcecsecqdinscnesinetindbrestndbenceeconcsecessdeedsebdinedbdccecdbnddshindtineccecsectsbetbnccacedene 21 $10, S88, 410. 
TOO. iccaentcotetenbeonnsessden can sce neo ti tia cee Se 7 Se oe 7 5, 554, 525. 00 
“Tai; SRR ost nin Ms am Renee PERN ieee = ere Sk Eo | 28 16, 442, 935. 0 
Rritigh Goeeiaies Meer ee cin dats ctieneninietinasad biases indecosenbibabnbilicaleinciatane Mase ds ie Ne i eh 5 346, 751 


33 16, 789, 686. : 





Depreciation is not computed on these vessels. 


Exnisit Il.—War Shipping Administration statement of income and expenses, fiscal year ended June 30, 1943 


)perating income: 


Provision for depreciation: 
Charter hire 


acon tapeien ietieaiarechinn cite nanaenaiek asta alban $8, 463, 517. 51 Floating equipment, vessels $73, 313, 274. 54 























Operations under service agreements, terminated Other property and equipment. aoe ee oe , 584, 91 
voyages (including estimate of $350,000,000 for ——_—_—_———_ $73, 746, 859. 45 
transportation of lend-lease cargoes) ............. 835, 670, 311. 68 —_—___—_ 
Real-estate and terminal operations. .............. 522, 483. 81 Gee ees... es. 499, 251, 036, 77 
Recoveries of excess profits, repair contracts....... 331, 861. 00 Other income: Excess marine insurance earned premiums over claims. 1, 043, 937. 77 
DMitscelaetGh.,. ctituicencecstpanticavtcansapit 59, O88. 19 - 
—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_ Te EN ee 498, 207, 099. 00 
Tetel Gonatite IAG. 20a tap sckendecdbialsntndbincbiidvbcdnie $840, 047, 262. 19 
Operating expenses: Other deductions: 
Cia tle S006. acicctaids ccmtbcteinnansiipictadcbsed $439, 239, 594. 78 Interest on deferred payments of purchase price of 
Operations under service agreements, terminated en a aaa $12, 456. 64 
CO i a 670, 321, 776. 88 Loss from sale of assets........................ 3, 537. 34 
Inactive VeRRGIS GEUNNO Se ss cdccacccncceccccocsens 4, 889, 433. 24 Expenses of U. 8. Maritime Service and cadet 
Vessel repairs............... Sinks dibirtiniantcininiaie 109, 425, 035. 87 ON a Be a AS Se a eae 20, 909, 420. 03 
a 283, 946.75 —m—ems 69D OFF 414 ()] 
Recruiting and manning expense. ............-.-. 309, 483. 92 — 
Agents’ compenentiom. . 2.2... ccccccccccccccccce 35, 811, 566. 81 Ulin cinncuck Senses auidihindaceniabedsthitdieaiainamaces Glas ME. Si 
Po ESE | TD ES ae 58, 559. 61 
Real-estate and terminal operations epeaanmaetiigl 231, 405. 84 Extraordinary and nonrecurring losses: 
Rene HE aticacencencccctecserncses 230, 875. 25 Vessels lost: 
Salvage-serVice x pense... .....-22022----2000--2-- 60, 000. 00 Operated by War Shipping Administration 149, 490, 296. 65 
Census Bureau tabulations. ................-.-.-. 55, 000. 00 Operated by foreign governments (depreciated 
Uncollectible receivables_......................... 44, 322. 58 value at date of loss)..............__. 124, 049, 251. 73 
Di tectTROOE it atk as nrntnveninawntin 343, 605. 64 _ — 
Total vessels lost. _... So Aa delgnamdinn Satta inaction 173, 539, 548. 38 
1, 261, 304, 607. 17 - 
= == SSS NE We CIEE Oh cn deccdinSucinctanctune ensaieia . 602, 672, 061 
General and administrative expenses: 5 vas } 
Salaries and wages_...... st Sana 2, 446, 219. 86 ! This amount may eventually be recover d from the foreign governments, Gre 
Fees and expenses for outside services......--- 1, 141, 485. 14 Britain and Russia, but the amount recovered most likely wil t ed to the 
Rent, heat, light, and power.................. 186, 695. 18 available funds or appropriations of the War Shipping / Ie 
Communication expense_..................... 266, 100. 68 
Office supplies, stationery, and printing a 108, 223. 60 
Travel expenses and transportation........... 39, 043. 75 
ee 59, 064. 13 





4, 246, 832. 34 


Ot Ie Eick ness cncescencccenerncereen 1,265,551,439. 51 





Gross loss before depreciation......................--.-.---. 425, 504, 177. 32 
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ExHisIT IIl.—War Shipping Administration statement of capital and deficit period Feb. 7, 1942, to June 30, 1943 































































Expenditures and unliquidated 


| Regular program Defense aid 
SS 
a eee Audit adjust- Adjusted Audit adjust- Adjusted 
Feb. 7. 2 scal : , € 
eee a> Fis = - ear lant ae ments—increase| balance June aie he ments—increase | balance June 
’ or decrease ! 30, 1943 , or decrease ! 30, 1943 
Capital: 
Contributed capital: 
Transfer of the net value of 
vessels and other miscel- 
Janeous items from the long- | 
range program of thej 
U. 8. Maritime Commis- | 
sion, under authority of | 
Executive Order No. 9054, | 
issued Feb. 7, 1942, and 
i neré ul Order No. 7, dated [f° 
21, 1942__. . |$270, 793, 851. 85,$1, 705, 298, 205. 06/$1, 976, 092, 156. 89 $3, 954, 449. 40) $1, 980, 046, 606, 20)................- | enaceacnovsqiundiiptnmlinhdibihéic. ans 
' r of the value of ves- 
‘Is from emergency ship 
construction program of the 
U. 8. Maritime Commis- 
sion, under authority of 
Executive Order No. 9054, 
issuel Feh. 7, 1942, and 
General Order No. 7, dated 
Apr. 21, 1942___- = 09, 958, 328. 76 298, 041, 671. 24) See, Gees GE Belvo nccccacessmaes See GORGE Ginn cndacecncennc|ecnccstsssnnceialneeieeibecentia, 
Traosfer of Cepreciation on | 
emergency cargo vessels, } 
from the Defense Aid Pro- 
gram of the U. 8. Maritime | | | 
Commission _- } 10, 150. 68 5, 088, 021. 92) EGR TO Giinkcecccsccantas 6. OUR TTB Gah nciscechnncasdnasecssaeenindbbees eee, 
Transfer of miscellaneous 
items from the defense-nid 
gram of the U. S. Mari- | 
time Commission (expendi- 
tures made on the 8. 8. 
Catalin, ex George Wesh- | 
ington) i iad a cia Lo meeeinigpenietaianininiaa ls assseinsnsnelianthabaninnn peskiseribasinippipnsntianadil ON EEE $3, 826, 631. 51 
Transfer of the net book value } | 
of vessels lost or sunk to | | 
June 30, 1243, from the de- | 
fen ad program of the | 
U. &. Maritime-Commis- | 
aac cen ell 20, 555, 194. 37] E,W cnakieneniinbeiian FR, FR, Se SA i cnntneiebnnsece satan tnt dink eens ceis 
‘lransfer of land, b — regs, 
and inventories of the cadet 
and seamen training orgei 
2 ion from the U. 8. Coas 
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UNITED STATES TARIFF COMMISSION 


The recommendation for the Tariff 

Commission shows an increase of $151,- 
590, despite discontinuation of work for 
other agencies in the fiscal year 1947, 
aggregating $233,000. It would appear 
that the recommendation was based on 
o desire to preserve the staff of the Com- 
mission regardless of other considera- 
ons. 
' In an effort to justify the preservation 
of the staff, the Chairman of the Com- 
mission dwelt, among other things, on 
the function of the Commission in ob- 
serving imports and of reporting facts 
in the event of excessive importation of 
foreign competitive goods. 

In this connection, attention is called 
to the table at page 757 of the hearings 
from which it appears that importations 
of jeweled watch and watch movements 
have increased from about 2,760,000 units 
just prior to the war to almost 7,000,000 
units in 1944. Iam further advised that 
importations for the month of October 
1945 alone amounted to something like 
9 100.000 units, and that the importations 
for the fiscal year 1945 will amount to 
over 10,000,080 units. 

During this period the production 
of American watch factories, which 
amounted prior to the war to about 
2 000.000 units, has been largely hog-tied. 

The increase in importations does not 
eem to have concerned the Tariff Com- 
mission until recently, since it appears 
that it only called attention to the matter 
1 month or two ago and that its final 
report on the matier has not yet been 

Inpievea, 

THE VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 


The largest item recommended in this 
bill is, of course, the item for the Veter- 
’ Administration. It is a huge item 
$5,000,000,000—to be exact, 
1 924.000,000—as compared with $3,694,- 
000,000 in the current fiscal year, an in- 
ise cf $1,240,000,0600. The committee 
ciion with allowances for pay increases, 
lts in an increase of $1,182.000,000 as 
moared with the current fiscal year. 

Che increase is, of course, due to the 

mendous increase in the number of our 

rans from about 4,060,000 to about 
20.000,000, to the obligations resulting 
under the GI bill of rights, and to the 
decentralization plans which General 
sradley feels are imperative to proper 
supervision, 

The organization contemplated will in- 
clude, in addition to the main officé in 
Washington, 13 branch offices, 53 regional 
ifices, 150 subregional offices, 97 hospi- 
tals, and 1,588 contact offices of which 375 


almost 


now in operation. Administrative 
‘xpenditure will be about double that 
oiore. 


Of course much of the estimate for this 
1gency is without experience as a basis, 
particularly, for example, that in regard 
to readjustment benefits, including edu- 
‘ation, loans, and unemployment com- 
pensation. The basis for every item of 
appropriation, however, is set forth in 
great detail by General Bradley in the 
justifications presented to the committee, 
which are included in full in the hearings. 
The estimates have been allowed in full, 
except in two minor respects, in view of 
the unanimous desire to assure every 
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possible consideration for our returning 
heroes. 

Attention is called to the testimony in 
regard to available hospital facilities. 
On November 1 there were 85,781 beds in 
operation, exclusive of 11,633 emergency 
beds. With the completion of beds now 
in process of construction, beds author- 
ized in the 1946 regular and deficiency 
appropriation bills, and beds provided for 
in this appropriation bill, there will be 
available a total of 142,285 beds, of which 
126,051 will be in hospitals and 16,234 will 
be in homes. 

For a period of at least 18 months 
available beds will not meet anticipated 
demands. It is believed by the Veterans’ 
Administration, however, that any ex- 
cess demand can be taken care of else- 
where and that the program requested 
represents the maximum program which 
can be constructed and staffed under 
present conditions. 

General Bradley plans to utilize 11 out 
of 52 Army hospitals with 116,000 beds 
to be declared surplus before the end of 
the fiscal year. It is possible that addi- 
tional units may be subsequently utilized. 
Under present conditions, however, it is 
his belief, and that of General Hawley, 
that the balance of the Army hospitals 
are not capable of utilization because of 
location or type of construction. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I yield to my 
colleague from Massachusetts. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Is 
the gentleman satisfied that the Admin- 
istration is taking on personnel fast 
enough in order to give the men real 
service? A veteran went out of the 
Army on a medical discharge, filed a 
claim at the time, in August, and he did 
not get a rating until the other day 
when I went into the regional office to 
urge that it be rated. 

The widows are up against a difficult 
time securing the widow’s allowance, I 
am told due to shortage of personnel. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I am sure 
my colleague will agree that every Mem- 
ber on this floor, including every mem- 
ber of the committee handling this bill, 
wants to see a 100-percent job done for 
the returning veterans. 

rs. BOGERS of Massachusetts. I 
think General Bradley is very anxious 
to see it also. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. To answer 
the question more specifically, I may 
point out that as compared with about 
72,000 peopie on the rolls of the agency 
during the current fiscal year, the rec- 
ommended appropriation, if approved, 
will provide for about 144,000, or prac- 
tically double the existing personnel. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. It 
is not a question of money. It is a ques- 
tion of taking on personnel. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I think the 
increase is very liberal and should as- 
sure the objective that we ali have in 
mind. It is im substantial accordance 
with the request of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
would like to ask the gentleman a ques- 
tion about the employment service for 
veterans. Iam told that much time must 
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be spent in securing unemployment bene - 
fits for the men, and that there is not 
enough personnel to handle the securing 


. of the jobs; to actually find employment 


for the veterans. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I am sure 
there have been complaints, and justifi- 
able complaints, but it is fair to state that 
General Bradley has only recently taken 
charge of the Administration. He has 
been confronted by an enormous increase 
of work. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. This 
is not General Bradley. It is the em- 
ployment agency in the Labor Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. My colleague 
is asking for something outside of this 
bill, and I am not in a position to answer 
her question. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
There is nothing in this bill for the em- 
ployment of veterans. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. There has 
always been work going on through the 
Veterans’ Administration to bring about 
the employment of veterans. insofar as 
possible. That is what I thought the 
lady directed her remarks to. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
was referring for the moment to the La- 
bor Department. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. This bill does 
not deal with the Labor Department and 
I am not in a position to answer ques- 
tions with respect to that. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. No 
testimony was given regarding that? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. No: the 
Labor Department was not before this 
committee. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentieman yield? 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has egain 
expired. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 


man, I yield myself one additional minute 
in order that I may yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. I was just going to ss 
it would be rather difficult for the Labor 
Depariment to put a veteran to work now 
when even an Army truck cannot pass 
picket lines to get food for t 


to say 


5e Ssniciers 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield back the balance of my time. 


Mr. CASE of South Dakote. Mr. 
Chairmen, I yield such time es he may 


O 
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desire to the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Kritpurn}. 
Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Chairmen, I 


listened with interest to our President's 
speech broadcast to the Nation on Jan- 
uery 3, and also to his message which 
was read to the Congress January 21. He 
stated some very worth-while 


object ix 
for our Government to try to attain. 
Every thinking Ameyican 2aerees that we 


should seek full employment. Everyone 
is against inflation, and, of course, all of 
us want a higher standard of living for 
everyone. I think all of us share his 
anxiety about the terribie strike situa- 
tion which is so badly crippling the re- 
conversion program in this country. 
While we all agree on these objectives, 
the President’s method of attaining the 
objectives needs, in my opinion. careful 
consideration. I will only attempt to 
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cover a few of the proposals that the 
President mentioned. 

This country simply must not have any 
more inflation. It would, of course, ruin 
everyone. The best guard against it in 
the long run is full production under our 
competitive American system of private 
enterprise. With plenty of goods com- 
peting in the market, prices are bound to 
go down instead of up. We probably 
should keep some price controls on until 
production is plentiful. 

I think the President’s proposal of $25 
a week unemployment payments would 
increase unemployment. In many areas, 
a lot of people would simply quit working 
and take the $25 a week for doing noth- 
ing, just sitting down, when we need full 
production of everything in the country. 
It’s an unsound proposal. 

Now, regarding his proposal on labor 
legislation. I do not think it would help 
the situation at all. I certainly think 
labor legislation is badly needed. To 
date, many of us, especially the minority, 
have not been given an opportunity by 
the party in power to vote on any ade- 
quate legislation directed toward solving 
our labor difficulties. 

I am a firm believer in the right of 
labor to strike. I am a firm believer in 
the right of labor to picket lawfully. By 
lawfully, I mean peaceful picketing with 
scrupulous regard for the rights of ac- 
cess to anyone wanting access to a plant 
or a business. That is the law, and la- 
bor’s cause, in my opinion, would be 
greatly helped by observing it. In this 
connection the Republican membership 
of the House and Senate agreed last fall 
on a statement of principles, one of which 
was “Demands by either side must be 
kept within the bounds of reason and 
fairness and both sides must recognize 
the rights of the general public.” 

I do not pretend to know the solution 
for the labor problem, but it does seem 
to me that unions should publish their 
statements exactly the same as a corpo- 
ration does. I also feel that unions 
should live up to their contracts and, if 
they do not, they should be held respon- 
sible under the law the same as a corpo- 
ration. I cannot understand any argu- 
ment why they should not. If these two 
matters were corrected, I believe labor 
would be strengthened, and certainly the 
country as a whole would be able to func- 
tion and produce far better than we are 
now. 

I agree with the President’s complaint 
that the Congress has not taken any 
action on the labor problem. Of course, 
he knows, as well as anyone else familiar 
with our system of Government, that the 
party in power, namely, the Democrats 
at the present time, has absolute control 
in Congress, not only of the House it- 
self, but of every single committee. The 
program of the House is made up by the 
Democratic leadership, including pre- 
sumably the President and his adminis- 
tration. Every committee chairman is 
a Democrat. Every committee has a ma- 
jority of Democrats on it. The minority 
has absolutely no power by itself to bring 
any legislation out. Therefore, this por- 
tion of his remarks should have been di- 
rected right to his own party. 

For example, the Labor Committee, 
whose chairman is very prominent in 
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the Democratic Party, is controlled by 
the Democrats. It has not presented any 
legislation of any kind to the House for 3 
years. Recently the Military Affairs 
Committee reported an antistrike bill 
and obtained a rule on it. Our distin- 
guished Democratic majority leader 
stated on the floor of the House that he 
was reluctant to have this legislation 
brought before the House. The chair- 
man of the committee, a leading Demo- 
crat, stated to the House that even if the 
rule was passed, he would not bring his 
bill up at that time. I am sure that the 
action of these two Democrat leaders 
was concurred in by the President. Be- 
cause of these statements the rule was 
beaten. 

I would respectfully suggest to the 
President that he direct his remarks to 
his own Democratic Party and get them 
to report legislation. Then we Repub- 
licans will at least get a chance to vote. 
He and his party are in power, and they 
have the votes to bring anything out of 
any committee that they want, and they 
have the votes to pass it on the floor, so 
why do not they do it and not just talk 
about it? 

In the part of the President’s message 
dealing with the Budget, I was greatly 
disappointed that he did not recommend 
far more drastic cuts in the appropria- 
tions and in the huge number of 
bureaus and departments which are still 
functioning here in Washington. A real 
saving to the taxpayers could and 
should be made along these lines. 

I hope that whatever program the 
Democrats do decide to present to the 
House will be thoroughly debated and 
amended where necessary so that our 
Congress will pass sound legislation and 
attain the objectives we all want. 

Mr. THOMAS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield to the chairman of the Ap- 
propriations Committee, the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. CANNON] 20 minutes. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, as I came through Statuary Hall 
on the way over to the House, I noticed 
that the statue of General Lee had been 
recently decorated in commemoration of 
the anniversary of his birth. As I stood 
there in the presence of the bronze effigy 
of the great commander, there came to 
mind reminiscences by men who had 
known the general personally, and who 
had given me their recollections of him 
at first hand. Because these men have 
long since passed over the great divide 
and because there is no printed record 
of the events of which they spoke, I re- 
count them here this afternoon—three- 
quarters of a century after the close of 
his illustrious career. 

One of my uncles served for 4 years 
under Lee in the Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia. Shortly after the close of the war, 
his mother took the local packet on the 
James River at Holcomb’s Rock, a river 
landing near Pebbleton, her home, en 
route to Richmond to attend the annual 
State convention of the Episcopal Church 
to which she was a delegate. 

General Lee, also a delegate to the 
convention, was on the boat, and as they 
neared Richmond, left his cabin prepara- 
tory to disembarking. As he walked 
down the deck every woman present 
broke into tears. But the mother ap- 
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proaching him said, “General, I have 
many pictures of you in my home, as 
every southern home has. But I would 
like to have one from you. I feel free to 
ask it because I had four sons in the 
Confederate Army who served the entire 
4 years of the war. I hope you will find 
it in your heart to grant me this favor.” 

The General did not promise. He 
asked her name and address, patted the 
hand she gave him, smiled gravely, and 
passed on. 

But a few days after she returned home 
she received through the mail a parcel 
from a Richmond photographer and 
opening it found to her surprise not the 
one photograph she had asked but four— 
one for each son—all bearing General 
Lee’s autograph. 

It is an unusual photograph in that 

it is the only known photograph of the 
general which has not been retouched 
and which has never been published, and, 
as you may like to see it, I think I will 
place a copy in the lobby tomorrow for 
those who would like to see a frank por- 
trait of the general as he appeared in 
his later years. 
_ When I first came to the House my 
office adjoined that of Maj. Charles M. 
Stedman, of North Carolina, who had 
served as lieutenant governor, had come 
within a few votes of election as Governor 
of his State, and who served for many 
years in Congress. He entered the Con- 
federate Army as a private and surren- 
dered at Appomattox as a major. In 
response to my question as to his recol- 
lection of General Lee, he said he saw 
him frequently, but had never had the 
opportunity to speak to him until the 
night before the Battle of the Wilder- 
ness. At that time a captain, with a 
company of cavalry on the extreme out- 
post, he was sitting on a log in the dusk 
when General Lee rode up with an order- 
ly. He leaped to his feet and saluted. 
General Lee dismounted and without 
preliminaries said, “Captain, the enemy 
will attack early in the morning. Be 
under way at dawn and advance to meet 
them. You will contact them about a 
mile ahead,” Captain Stedman‘ asked, 
“What shall I do when I meet them?” 
“Go through them,” said the general. 
“And if I cannot go through them?” 
General Lee paused and looked the young 
captain sternly in the eyes. “You must,” 
he said. Captain Stedman saluted, the 
general mounted his horse and was gone. 
Captain Stedman said he always looked 
back on that moment as one of the great 
moments of his life. 

Before dawn Captain Stedman’s troop 
was in motion. Instead of meeting the 
enemy a mile out they met them half 
a mile out. It was in a dense forest, in 
full foliage, but when the captain again 
saw, it, at the close of the battle, every 
twig had been stripped bare by gunfire 
and branches 3 inches in diameter had 
been cut through by the leaden hail of 
bullets. Out of Captain Stedman's 
company of more than a hundred men 
hardly a dozen survived. As they ad- 
vanced his orderly said, “You are wound- 
ed, Captain.” He said, “No; I have not 
been touched.” The orderly pointed to 
his boot running over with blood from 
a leg wound he had not felt. A moment 
later he was shot from his horse, and 
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then a wave of Confederate infantry 
swept over him driving the enemy back 
with terrible’ slaughter. 

I said, “Major Stedman, when did 
you realize the war was lost—that the 
Confederate cause was hopeless.” He 
pounded his desk fiercely and shouted, 
“T never did realize it.” Then, leaning 
back and closing his eyes, he explained 
that his squadron was on an advanced 
outpost at Appomattox. He realized they 
were in close quarters. Grant was ad- 
vancing relentlessly. “We would stop 
him and hold him. But he had too many 
troops. With his superior forces he 
would outflank us and we would fall 
back. Outflanked and fall back—out- 
fianked and fall back—outflanked and 
fall back.” But the major was not par- 
ticularly uneasy. That was the way 
Marse Robert had always operated. 
Time and again the North had equipped 
huge armies and sent them crashing 
against Richmond. Each time Lee had 
retreated — retreated — retreated and 
then fallen upon them and crushed them 
as a lion crushes its prey. Major Sted- 
man was certain it would happen again. 

Falling back the last time, he had not 
slept for 2 days and had not eaten for 24 
hours. Then like a bolt from the blue 
the order came by a messenger riding a 
foam-flecked horse: 

The Army of Northern Virginia has sur- 
rendered. Cease firing. Stack arms. Await 
the orders of the Union commanders. 


Dazed and exhausted he dropped 
where he stood and was instantly asleep. 
When he awoke the sun was shining in 
his eyes and a Union soldier was laying 
on his breast a slice of raw bacon and 
two hardtack biscuits. Without moving 
from where he lay he wolfed them 
down—the best food he had ever tasted 
in his life. Then the realization of what 
it meant dawned suddenly upon him. 
It was all over. Lee had surrendered. 
And lying there in the dust, he wept as 
he had not wept since childhood. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN, Major Stedman, of 
North Carolina, was the last Confederate 
soldier who ever served in this House, 
and when he went out he was the oldest 
man who had ever served in this body. 

I heard Major Stedman say that in all 
his career Robert E. Lee was the one 
man he had ever come in contact with 
= grew bigger the closer you got to 

im, 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I am glad 
to have the gentleman refer to Major 
Stedman who was a great favorite during 
his service in the House. His estimate of 
his old commander was shared by all who 
knew him. 

On an overland trip to Washington 
some 30 years ago, coming in on what is 
now Highway No. 50, our car was stopped 
by a very old man, who asked to be taken 
to the next town a few miles away. On 
the way in we passed a monument beside 
the road, and I asked him what it was. 
“There is where we ‘fit’ the Yankees,” he 
Said. I asked him if he was in the battle. 
“Oh, yes,” he said, “I went clear through. 
I was with Lee when he surrendered.” 
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And then he gave an unusual account of 
the surrender, which was later authen- 
ticated by the service-station people in 
the village where we left him. 

General Grant had come through the 
Confederate lines with his staff under a 
flag of truce and had been met by Gen- 
eral Lee at the courthouse. Word of the 
unusual circumstance traveled rapidly, 
and when General Lee, having signed the 
terms, stepped out on the porch in front 
of the courthouse. the yard and streets 
as far as he could see were filled with his 
men, packed solidly and standing in ab- 
solute silence. He advanced to the head 
of the steps leading to the street, and 
looking down at the sea of upturned 
faces, said, “Men, we were not de- 
feated. We were starved out.” And 
then, for the last time, the Confederate 
yell rolled like thunder across the valley 
of the Appomattox. 

My favorite reminiscence of General 
Lee I heard at Lexington, Va., where the 
General spent his last years as president 
of Washington and Lee University at a 
comparatively modest salary when he 
could have had any salary he might have 
named from any one of half a dozen 
business organizations. 

On a state occasion he addressed an 
audience of more than 10,000 people. At 
the close of the program a young woman 
with a small child pushed through the 
crowd until she reached the platform. 
Lifting the child, she said, “I want to tell 
him when he grows up that General Lee 
held him.” The General took the boy in 
his arms and looked at him for a minute, 
and then handing him back to the 
mother, said, “Teach him he must deny 
himself.” 

I wish that quotation could be in- 
cluded in the books on infant care dis- 
tributed by the Children’s Bureau so that 
every mother in America might read— 
and heed—that admonition so needed in 
America today, “Teach him he must deny 
himself.” 

A little while ago I stood upon the fate- 
ful field of Gettysburg, and from the 
crest of Seminary Ridge looked down the 
long slope across which Lee launched the 
last terrific charge of the Confederacy. 
Standing there beside the High Tide 
Monument, which marks the spot where 
fell the gallant Captain Armistead, of 
North Carolina, as leading his men with 
his cap upon the point of his sword, he 
came across the stone wall to die there 
with the shattered remnants of the 
brigade that followed him, I said to my 
aunt, still living today in her ninety- 
fourth year and still cherishing the 
photograph which I shall put in the lobby 
tomorrow—I said to her, “I am a south- 
erner, and had I lived in that far day and 
had my way, I would have marched with 
Lee. And, had it been possible, I would 
have come across that field with Pickett. 
But, today, I thank Almighty God that 
Pickett failed, and the mighty Govern- 
ment of the United States still lives to 
bless mankind.” 

She has not fully forgiven me to this 
day. Although she is the gentlest of 
women, she is still an unreconstructed 
rebel. And she will die—tlike Lee’s le- 
gions—in spirit, umconquered and un- 
concauerable. 
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But I join with her today in admira- 
tion of, and in devotion to the memory of, 
a great captain, a great American—and 
a great gentleman. 

Mr. RANKIN. Will 
yield? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. From my viewpoint, 
Robert E. Lee was the greatest com- 
mander of men the world ever saw. He 
did not have to demand respect; he com- 
manded it. I have never been able to 
find a flaw in his character. Theodore 
Roosevelt in writing about him said he 
was the greatest captain of the English- 
speaking race. While he said his latest 
and great antagonist was the equal of 
Marlborough and Wellington, Lee was 
the greatest captain of English- 
speaking race. 

Since the World War I closed, Gen- 
eral Maurice, a major general in the 
British Army, has written a life of Rob- 
ert E. Lee and compared him with all the 
great generals of the English-speaking 
race. I was particularily interested, as 
eliminating them one by one, winding 
up with Marlborough and Wellington, he 
said that Wellington was as great a mil- 
itary leader on the battlefield, as great 
@ general as Lee, but that Wellington's 
men did not love him. He recited a para- 
graph of history with which we are all 
familiar, of Lee’s men trying to touch his 
horse as he rode away from Appomattox. 
He says, “I, therefore, place Lee above 
Wellington as the greatest commander of 
the English-speaking race.” 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, his life and character are among 
the richest traditions of the American 
people. There is no trait of mind or heart 
which the youth of today may not well 
emulate. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri has expired. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakoia. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I listened with a great 
deal of interest to the eloquent address 
by the chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations, the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Cannon], but I felt a little let 
down when he took his seat without con- 
necting his anecdotes to the bill before 
us. For I had been struck by the message 
which General Lee gave for the instruc- 
tion of the boy, and I thought that was 
going to be the particular point on which 
we would get an application of the story 
for the consideration of this appropria- 
tion bill. If I recall correctly, General 
Lee gave this message for the boy, 
“Teach him he must deny himself.” 

“Teach him he must deny himself.” If 
there is any single text or any single 
theme that might be handed to the 
United States today as a worth-while 
admonition when we are considering ap- 
propriations, it should be: “Teach the 
people of the United States that they 
must deny themselves.” 

This is the first of the approp 
bills to be considered in this 
the Congress. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Do you not think it is a pretty good 
time to teach the rest of the world that 
we are going to deny them some of the 
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things they are demanding at the ex- 
pense of the American people? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Well, I 
will go along with the gentleman on that, 
too. I will say that if we do not deny 
both ourselves and the rest of the world 
some of the things for which requests are 
being made we will not be able to pro- 
vide the things which are absolutely es- 
sential for our own welfare and possibly 
for theirs. 

To resume—this is the first of the gen- 
eral appropriations bills to be considered. 
During the consideration of the bill in 
the committee I asked that a table be 
prepared giving us the actual expendi- 
tures in the last prewar fiscal year of 
193S—I mean the last year before we had 
expanded appropriations because of the 
national defense program—and hed 
those figures compared with the actual 
appropriations for 1946 and the Presi- 
dent’s estimates for 1947. 

For this independent offices appropri- 
ation bill, excluding the Federal Works 
Agency, which did not then come in this 
bill, the actual expenditures in 1939 were 
$889,000,0090. That is less than $1,000,- 
000,000 by $111,000,000. The request 
from the Bureau of the Budget for this 
particular appropriation bill calls for 
$6,018,000,060, again leaving out the 
Federal Works Agency. The actual ap- 
propriations for the independent offices 
in 1946, the current fiscal year, weré 
$4,659,000,060. 

So this bill is almost seven times what 
it was in 1939 and almost one and a half 
billion more than last year. Of course, 
it is recognized by anyone who knows the 
content of the independent offices bill, 
that this bill carries funds for the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, and a large por- 
tion of the increase is for the additional 
funds to carry on the program of the 
Veterans’ Administration in this first 
postwar year. The amount is almost 
$5,060,030,000, being $4,931,142,415 to be 
exact, of which $2,148,387,000 is for read- 
justment benefits, largely GI items, 
$1,905,000,000 for pensions and compen- 
sation, $147,442,500 for hospital and 
domiciliary facilities, $169,535,000 for 
life insurance, and $557,287,000 for ad- 
ministration and personal services, med- 
ical, hospital, and otherwise. 

There is one other large item in the 
bill which accounts for a portion of the 
increase, and that is the amount for re- 
suming the public-roeads program, a total 
of $267,838,792 under several heads. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
know the gentleman’s great interest in 
veterans’ affairs. Is the gentleman 
satisfied with the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion appropriation and abthorization? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I am 
satisfied in most respects. On the other 
hand, in one or two respects I think we 
did not do what we should have done. 
For example, I would have pared down 
still more the request for a large person- 
nel to establish a greatly increased pub- 
lic-relations department. I am afraid 
it will either become an aggressive prop- 
aganda machine or a soft berth for re- 
tired Army officers, some of whom will 
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be drawing retirement pay along with 
their employment salary. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. But 
you wanted to make sure they had 
enough? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I think 
we made sure they had enough. If we 
made any mistake in that direction, it 
was in not going above the Budget to 
provide more money for alterations and 
improvements at existing institutions. 
The Budget cut them quite sharply there, 
although an examination of the projects, 
hospital by hospital, will show that pri- 
ority was given to occupational therapy 
facilities and things of that sort while 
landscaping and work of that type re- 
ceived the deferment. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
know the gentleman's great interest also 
in the foreign service. Is he satisfied 
with that appropriation? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. In this 
particular bill, as the gentlewoman 
knows, we do not go into the foreign 
service very much, because it does not 
deal with the Department of State. But 
to the extent that we do touch foreign af- 
fairs, I will say I think we dealt ade- 
quately with the Tariff Commission and 
the Federal Trade Commission which are 
studying questions related to the resump- 
tion of foreign trade. 

Now, returning to the character of 
the bill as a whole, if members wish to 
understand this bill and other appro- 
priation bills, they should bear in mind 
that they are all started with estimates 
prepared by the agencies themselves. 
What the President’s Budget Bureau ap- 
proves comes to the Congress where it 
is the business of the Appropriations 
Committee to examine the requests. I 
feel safe in saying that few agency budget 
officers ever learned the admonition given 
by General Lee—that we must learn to 
deny ourselves. Now, then to under- 
stand the problem of the Subcommittee 
on Independent Offices in preparing this 
bill, you should keep in mind four 
things: 

First, that every agency, which had 
wartime funds or wartime activities, 
came before us and for “reconversion” 
wanted to maintain the same personnel 
or even increase the number of persons 
with which they were carrying on their 
wartime activities. 

Second, that those agencies which were 
reduced during the war because of lack 
of personnel to carry on their activities, 
came before the committee and claimed 
that they now had a great backlog of 
work, and consequently needed an in- 
crease in personnel to catch up. 

Third, it must be understood that the 
Congress itself, on the recommendation 
of the President, has increased Federal 
salaries in all branches of the Govern- 
ment, with the possible exception of the 
legislative branch. 

The fourth thing that must be remem- 
bered if you want to understand this 
appropriation bill, and I presume other 
proposals that may follow, is that when 
funds are requested in the name of vet- 
erans’ welfare there is a tendency to close 
one’s eyes and abandon all thought of 
caution and say, “That is O. K. We 
want to do the right thing.” 
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Mr. PITTENGER. One of the points 
the gentleman made was to the effect 
that there was a tendency on the part of 
the wartime agencies to keep their per. 
sonnel going full blast under one pretext 
or another, and I was just going to ask 
the gentleman if it is not a fact that 
this idea of abolishing any wartime agen- 
cies has been more or less a fiction, for 
they just transfer them under some new 
name to another department and they 
keep on going anyhow. Is not that true? 
As a matter of fact we have not reduced 
any of these wartime expenses. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. We have 
achieved some reduction in this bill, but 
the gentleman’s observation is so nearly 
correct in all instances that I would not 
want to quarrel with him about it. 
Probably the most glaring example is thet 
of the Federal Communications Commis. 
sion which did a great deal of special work 
during the war. 

Mr. PITTENGER. Right in that con- 
nection, if the gent!eman will yield fur. 
ther, does not the gentleman believe that 
with the present rapid development of 
radio and electronics there may be some 
reason for an agency like this needing 
these funds? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Now the 
gentleman talks exactly like the agen- 
cies that come before us. 

Mr. PITTENGER. How much did we 
give that agency in peacetime? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Every 
person who comes before us says: “Oh, 
yes; we know that the Federal debt is 
at an all-time high; we know that ap- 
propriations must be reduced, taxes must 
be reduced, but this is not the place to 
start; do not begin with us.” 

The Federal Communications Commis- 
sion in 1939 received $1,276,669 with 
which to operate the last fiscal year be- 
fore we got into the national defense 
program. For the current year their ap- 
propriations were $5,392,900, that is for 
the fiscal year 1946, which carried a part 
of the last war year. But for fiscal 1947, 
for the new year beginning next July 1, 
the Budget Bureau approved a request 
by the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion for $6,086,000. That was more than 
was asked even for the fiscal year which 
included the war. The committee, of 
course, did make some cut in the bill as 
we reported it, a cut of $501,000 from the 
Budget estimate, to leave $5,585,000, 
which is $187,100 more than they have 
had in this year with a large war load. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Scuth Dakota has ex- 
pired. ; 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself 10 additional 
minutes. 

In many of the other agencies, the 
regular established agencies, we made 
some cuts. I think for the record it 
will be a good thing if I call attention 
to some of them and perhaps briefly ex- 
plain the reason therefor. 

The Bureau of the Budget itself, which 
represents the President, in making 
recommendations for appropriations, 
asked for 1947, $4,052,500. Last year 
their appropriations were only $2,729,- 
350. The committee made a sizable re- 
duction on this request, lopping cff $919,- 
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620, almost @ million-dollar reduction. 
The committee made that reduction be- 
cause we felt that some of the additional 
offices and personnel they wanted were 
not warranted in the situation which the 
country confronts. 

The Federa! Power Commission re- 
ceived for the current year $2,644,500. 
They requested for next year $3,707,000. 
That was an increate of about 334% per- 

nt. 
a4 PITTENGER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Yes; I 
yield to the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. PITTENGER. Just as a matter 
of information and not in any way to 
criticize the work of the committee, why 
was that increase of 334% percent in their 
expenses needed? 

Mr. CASE of Sou*h Dakota. We did 
not grant all of tha+; in fact, we cut off 
$591,000 of the requested increase, I may 
say to the gentleman. The balance of 
the increased budget is largely ac .ount- 
ed for by the increase in salaries which 
the gentleman and other Members of 
Congress voted. In other words, when 
Congress passes a law increasing Federal 
salaries, saying there must be so many 
automatic promotions after a man has 
been in the service a certain length of 
time, why, then, you thereafter have a 
mandatory obligation to pay § ,2 person 
when you employ him accordiug to that 
pay scale. 

Mr, PITTENGER. Ithank the gentle- 
man for his compliment. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, I want to say, too, that one of 
the smaller items of increase in money 
for the Federal Power Commission was 
to permit them to carry on their statu- 
tory responsibility in the making of 
power surveys for flood control and riv- 
ers and harbors projects. As the gentle- 
man knows, certainly with his great in- 
terest in the St. Lawrence seaway and 
the power possibilities thereof, when the 
statutes of the country place upon the 
Federal Power Commission the respon- 
sibility for making power surveys in con- 
nection with rivers and harbors and flood- 
control studies the Power Commission 
says we will have to have so much money 
to do it. The committee did not give 
them all that they requested in that re- 
spect. For the current year they had 
$160,000 for that purpose. They re- 
quested $270,000 for their part in flood- 
control surveys for the coming year. 
The committee reduced that request by 
$70,000. 

Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for one more com- 
ment? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. 
the gentleman. 

Mr. PITTENGER. I hope that there 
is not any hand-out for Great Britain or 
Russia or any of those other countries 
that want to bankrupt our country, those 
countries that want us to keep on foot- 
ing their obligations. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The 
Federal Power Commission has no au- 
thority or responsibility for making 
bower Studies abroad or regulating the 
tates abroad of any utilities. 
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Mr. PITTENGER. Iam talking about 
the whole independent offices appropria- 
tion bill. I am not thinking of the Fed- 
eral Power Commission. For clarity of 
the Recorp, may I say I do not think they 
have anything to do with the St. Law- 
rence seaway and power project either. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. That, of 
course, is true; but the gentleman appre- 
ciates when these studies and surveys of 
water projects are made that power is 
an important phase of those studies, and 
to the extent the Federal Power Commis- 
sion has those to make, the statement is 
true. 

With respect to the -gentleman’s ob- 
servation as to whether there is any 
money for spending abroad, I know there 
is no money for lend-lease, there is no 
money for loans in here or anything of 
that sort. The only money that might 
be spent outside continental United 
States that I know of is money which 
would be spent for the Inter-American 
Highway by the Public Roads Adminis- 
tration, work in the Virgin Islands, and 
the activities of the American Battle 
Monuments Commission. 

Having mentioned public roads, I 
might as well review what we did in that 
instance. As the Members of the House 
know, the Congress authorized a post- 
war highway building program, contem- 
plating $500,000,000 for 3 years. Because 
of the material situation and the labor 
situation it was the judgement of the com- 
mittee that there was no occasion for 
proceeding with the program at that rate 
and in fact the Bureau of the Budget did 
not propose spending at that rate, but 
estimated $175,000,000 for that Federal 
postwar highway program. The com- 
mittee, after discussing the matter with 
Commissioner McDonald of the Public 
Roads Administration, has reported 
$150,000,000 for that program. The bill 
also carries 20 millions for secondary or 
farm-to-market roads, 25 millions for 
grade-crossing elimination, 10 million on 
the strategic network, and 50 million to 
care for maturing obligations on the 
old prewar highway authorizations. 

These represent reductions in the 
minor public-roads programs correspond- 
ing to the cut in the primary system 
funds and for the same reason. The 
break-downs appear at page 22 of the 
committee report. 

In all, the reductions cf the commit- 
tee under the estimates of the Bureau 
of the Budget for agencies in this bill 
total $46,730,216. So that Members of 
the Congress who want to know what 
the House is proposing to do can tell 
their constituents that the House is pro- 
posing to cut the recommendations of 
the Bureau of the Budget by $46,700,000 
below the Budget suggestions. When 
the headlines of the papers the other 
day said it was proposed to cut the Fed- 
eral debt by $3,000,000,000 by taking that 
much out of the balance in the Public 
Treasury under the President’s recom- 
mendation, you can add this $46,730,216 
to that. And this will be real saving, 
not a dip into the till of borrowed money. 

But when all is said and done, it must 
be said that the total appropriations 
here for independent offices is very sub- 
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stantially increased over last year and 
over the last postwar year. 

With the reductions that the commit- 
tee made, the actual appropriations car- 
ried in this bill as it comes to the floor 
are $5,640,876 502; over five and one-half 
billion dollars compared with $889,000,- 
000 in 1939. 

There are few appropriation bills that 
come before the House that have as much 
actual interest and meaning for the aver- 
age Member of Congress as this bill, if 
the Members of Congress would only 
Tread the hearings. The printed hear- 
ings on this bill cover 1,198 pages, and 
dealing with the large number of agen- 
cies that this bill does, they are more or 
less an encyclopedia on activities of the 
Federal Government. Here is testimony 
not only from the Public Roads Com- 
mission but also from the Federal Hous- 
ing Administrator, the Tariff Commis- 
sion, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, the Bureau of the Budget, the 
General Accounting Office on Govern- 
ment corporations, the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration, the National Archives; the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee for Acronau- 
tics, the American Battle Monuments 
Commission, and other activities of that 
sort. 

Probably because this is the first post- 
war year the tables and testimony of 
most interest are those dealing with the 
Veterans’ Administration. The com- 
mittee had before it General Bradley 
and General Hawley, the new surgeon 
for the Veterans’ Administration, and 
members of their staff, for a long day, 
going over their estimates and question- 
ing them in regard to the estimates for 
GI allowances, for hospital construction, 
for construction of the nonbed produc- 
ing items, alterations and changes in 
existing hospitals. Their testimony runs 
from page 783 to 941 in the printed hear- 
ings and every page has information of 
interest to Members working on veter- 
ans’ problems. 

Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield 
to the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. PITTENGER. I find the gentle- 
man’s remarks very interesting and en- 
lightening, but I just want to say that 
the Members who are afraid to spend 
too much money in giving jobs to people 
to build roads need not have to worry. 
If some of the Government agencies in 
this country today have their own way 
about it by heading off production, we 
will have the biggest depression we ever 
saw, and you will have to appropriate 
more money to give the people work. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from South Dakota has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself five additional 
minutes. 

I hope the gentleman is not suggest- 
ing that he is going to encourage strikes 
and lay-offs in the hope that the Gov- 
ernment will set up a program to finance 
the operation of strikes. 

Mr. PITTENGER. Iam talking about 
the OPA. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Person- 
ally, I do not think that strikes ought 
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to be financed out of the Federal Treas- 
ury, either by providing them with other 
jobs or by paying unemployment com- 
pensation to the strikers, thereby draw- 
ing from the reserve created by all 
workers, whether organized or not. By 
the same token, I do not believe that 
industrial warfare should be financed at 
the expense of the Federal Treasury by 
permitting the corporations who are on 
the other side of the contest using the 
losses incurred to demand rebates from 
the Federal Treasury through carrying 
back their losses this year against profits 
made in prior years. In short, I do not 
think that industrial warfare ought to 
be financed by the Federal Treasury. 

Members especially interested in the 
Veterans’ Administration will want to 
read the testimony that deals with the 
allowances for the GI’s under the educa- 
tional benefits, unemployment compen- 
sation, and compensation for disability. 

You will also be interested in the table 
on page 822 of the hearings which lists 
the hospitals that are provided for with 
funds carried in this bill. On pages 898 
and following you will find some tables 
placed in the Recorp at my request to 
help answer questions that have been 
asked on this floor. 

First, you will find a list of the Army 
hospitals which the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration is taking over to convert into vet- 
erans’ facilities. Below that, you will 
find a table which lists the hospitals 
which the Army and Navy have and 
which have been proposed for veterans’ 
facilities, but which the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration is refusing to consider. 
Then you will find a third table which 
lists the locations where the Veterans’ 
Administration proposes to build hos- 
pitals where there is an Army or a Navy 
hospital in the nearby vicinity, and the 
reason which the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion gives for not using that Army or 
Navy hospital. Personally, I regard 
those reasons in many instances as 


worthy of examination. Many members 
of the Appropriation Committee have 
brought to our attention Army and Navy 
hospitals which seem to merit considera- 
tion for veterans’ use, and the House, 
I am sure, will be interested in knowing 
that the Committee on Appropriations is 
asking its investigatory staff to look into 
these Army and Navy hospitals which 
are constructed at the present time and 
are being used for disabled soldiers, to see 
whether or not they are suitable for im- 
mediate use or can be satisfactorily con- 
verted to help meet the load for the care 
of disabled veterans. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. RICH. The bill calls for expendi- 
tures for the executive bureaus, boards 
and commissions. Has the gentleman 
been in touch with the President of the 
United States since he requested the 
power to change many of these bureaus 
and boards or to eliminate them, to ask 
him if he did not expect to eliminate a 
lot of these boards, appropriations for 
which are carried in this bill? If he did 
not request you then to cut this bill, I 
wonder why he did not do it. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania is just as able to get that infor- 
mation from the President as anyone. 
Let me say that we had before us the 
President’s budget recommendations. 
As I have already explained, the com- 
mittee went below the President’s rec- 
ommendations and cut another $46,000,- 
000 out of the President’s request. 

Mr. RICH. The President specifically 
requested last year when we passed that 
bill the power to eliminate bureaus. 
Which of the various bureaus does the 
gentleman believe he is going to elimi- 
nate? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Iam not 
a mind reader, but I recall that the gen- 
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tleman from Pennsylvania and many of 
us on this side of the aisle supported 
motion that was made by the minority 
leader, the gentleman from Massachvy- 
setts [Mr. Martin] declaring that it was 
our intent that that power should he 
used to effect a 25-percent reduction in 
the cost of government. I notice that 
the President, in commenting on that 
feature when he signed the bill, saiq 
that, while he hoped that some economies 
would result, he was afraid the 25 per. 
cent was an optimistic figure. 

In conclusion, may I say again that 
the very best theme Members of the 
House can carry back to their constitu. 
ents and to the country in these days is 
that admonition which General Lee left 
for the boy, “Teach them that they must 
learn to deny themselves.” 

Mr. RICH. May I make this observa- 
tion: If the President wanted that power 
and if he does not use that power now, 
he is not doing what the American peo- 
ple expect him to do. It is up to him. 
The power has been granted to him by 
the Congress. If he does not cut down 
these bureaus and eliminate them, and 
cut the number of Federal employees to 
the core, he is never in the world going 
to balance the Budget. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The gen- 
tleman will find that the Committee on 
Appropriations will go further than the 
President in that regard. 

Mr. Chairman, by consent given in 
the House, I place in the REcorp the fol- 
lowing comparison of 1939 expenditures, 
1946 appropriations, and 1947 estimates. 
These figures were supplied by the Fiscal 
Division of the Budgetary Control Sec- 
tion under date of January 18, 1946. The 
1947 grand total does not correspond 
with the $31,000,000,000 Budget figure 
given in the President’s budget message 
but the tables do give informative com- 
parative data that will be of interest to 
the membership. 


Comparison of estimates of appropriations for 1947 with actual appropriations for 1946 and actual expenditures for 1939 by depart- 
ment and establishment (general and special accounts) 
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Comparison of estimates of appropriations for 1947 with actual appropriations for 1946 and actual erpenditures for 1939 by depart- 
ment and establishment (general and special accounts) —Continued 
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1 Includes emergency war agencies. — 
? Excess of repayments over expenditures, deduct. ° 


Note.—The 1947 estimates of appropriations for the War and Navy Departments and the emergency war agencies are tentative estimate 
Detailed estimates will be submitted to the Congress in the spring. 
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Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time as he may desire 
to the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
SPRINGER]. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
have carefully examined the pending bill, 
H. R. 5201, and I have scanned through 
the very extensive hearings had thereon, 
and I am somewhat surprised, I must 
confess, at the implications contained in 
this measure when it is compared with 
the recent message of the President. I 
recall the glowing headlines in the news- 
papers, after that message had been read 
by the reading clerks to the Members of 
the House, which stated “Cut United 
States Costs” proposed by the President. 
In reading the President’s message, while 
he made a genera! statement that the 
cost of government should be cut, and 
expenses reduced, yet if the things the 





President proposed be done, and if the 
policies presented by him be accom- 
plished, the Budget of this Nation would 
have to be materially extended—and 
there could be no reduction in Govern- 
ment spending. I have stated that I 
was greatly surprised when the pending 
bill came before the House, today, be- 
cause after considering the same many 
of the agencies of Government have an 
increased appropriation over that of last 
year, and there is no earthly reason for 
it. I make the sole and lone exception to 
the appropriation for the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, and that item is increased, 
and rightfully so, because we have the 
problem of meeting the demand of caring 
for our disabled soldiers and sailors, and 
that must be met by the people of this 
Nation. May I call to the attention of 
the committee that the salaries and ex- 


penses for the White House office have 
been increased, by this measure, from 
$312,558 during the present fiscal year, 
to the sum of $883,660 for the coming 
fiscal year. 

I surmise the people will want to know 
why this very large increase in the ap- 
propriation for the coming fiscal year. 
Under the Civil Service Commission, it 
is reported that the salaries and ex- 
penses for that agency for the present 
fiscal year were $9,943,882, and this ap- 
propriation bill provides for the very 
large increase to $12,080.500 for the 
coming fiscal year for those salaries and 
expenses. Can it be that there is pro- 
posed by this administration an in- 
crease of the personnel in that agency? 
If so, what is the reason for it? Also, 
under the heading of Federal Communi- 
cations Commission, it will be observed 
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that the appropriation for the present 
fiscal year was $2,946,900, and this 
Measure now proposes that such ap- 
propriation be increased to $5,560,000 
for the coming fiscal year. The people 
want to know, I am confident, the reason 
for such increase in the appropriation 
for that agency. The waris over. The 
matter of communications will cer- 
tainly be much less, and of much less 
importance, than during the war. The 
people want to know the reason for in- 
creasing that amount of the appropria- 
tion for salaries and expenses. It is 
my hope that those who know the reason 
will disclose it. The general expenses of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
have been likewise increased, under the 
provisions of this bill, from $3,035,400 to 
$8,000,000; the National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics, under the total 
appropriation for that agency, we find 
that for the present fiscal year the ap- 
propriation was $26,014,393, while the 
amount is increased in this pending bill 
to the sum of $29,673,000; the Naval Ar- 
chives appropriation is increased from 
$920,934 to $1,062,935, and the appro- 
priations have been increased ior the 
next fiscal year, over the present, in the 
National Capital Park and Planning 
Commission, the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, Smithsonian In- 
stitution, the Tariff Commission, the 
Tax Court of the United States and 
other agencies. 

Mr. Chairman, I am greatly surprised 
at this measure and the several and vari- 
ous amounts it carries in the face of the 
President’s message and of his statement 
that the cost and expense of our Federal 
Government must be reduced—if, in fact, 
the President meant just what he said 
in that message. We are facing some 
critical days in this Nation. We have 
just completed one of the most serious 
of all wars; and while victory is ours, 
yet the people of this Nation have been 
compelled to yield so much in money, in 
their boys, in property, in their rights 
as American citizens, and in their herit- 
age—and we have the debt of that war 
to pay. The taxes which must be im- 
posed to meet the dire needs of the day 
will be very heavy. We will have the 
normal cost of our Government, which 
must be raised; we have the interest on 
the public debt, which must be met; we 
have the care of more than 1,000,000 dis- 
abled veterans of this war, which must 
be met, and that we will meet without 
one single murmur; we have the debt 
itself, which must be paid; we have the 
cost of the upkeep of our Army and 
Navy, and this is a charge which must 
be met. And with that great burden 
before us, I find that measure seeks to 
increase the wages, salaries, and ex- 
penses of almost every department of 
our Government—which does not meet 
with my approval, and I am confident 
it will not meet with public approval. 
As I stated hereinbefore, the sole and 
only exception I make is to the needed 
and necessary increase contained in this 
appropriation for the Veterans’ Admin- 


' istration, and that is essential, because 


we must, we will, care for the veterans 
of this war, and of all wars; they have 


fought the good fight, and they will 
never be forgotten. 

Mr. Chairman, instead of increasing 
the amounts appropriated for the several 
and various departments of our Govern- 
ment, as has been done by this measure, 
each and all of those agencies, with the 
sole exception of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration, should be reduced at least 25 
percent. Iam confident a careful check- 
up of each agency would disclose, ac- 
cepting the needs and necessities of such 
departments in order to carry on the 
normal and essential work therein, that 
a reduction of much more than 25 per- 
cent below that appropriated for the 
present fiscal year could be made with- 
out in any way decreasing the efficiency 
of each such agency. These agencies of 
our Government must be aware of our 
extreme danger caused by our terrific 
debt—and they should accept the realis- 
tic as it appears to all—because the peo- 
ple of our Nation can stand just so much. 
of a burden, then the breaking point is 
reached. They cannot continue to pour 
out the resources of our Nation for use- 
less and needless things, and these in- 
creases contained in this measure—with 
the sole exception to which I have re- 
ferred—are needless, unless it is the pro- 
gram of this administration to increase 
the personnel in every department in 
which an increase of appropriation is 
requested, If that is the program of the 
President, why didn’t he so state in his 
message? If he wants to completely de- 
stroy the common men and women of 
this Nation—who are the very backbone 
of it—that can very easily be done by in- 
creasing appropriations, making heav- 
ier taxes, and impoverishing our people. 
And to attempt to increase the burdens 
of our people, when they are already 
faced with the largest debt, and the heav- 
iest tax load, they have ever faced or 
carried is a policy which is far beyond 
my own comprehension. At least, my 
understanding of economics does not 
lead me along that same channel now 
charted by the proponents of this meas- 
ure. Ordinarily when people are in debt 
they begin to tighten up their belts, re- 
duce their spending, and make a start 
back up the ladder by paying off their 
obligations—rather than to increase 
their spending, and give no heed to their 
obligations. 

Mr. Chairman, this is the first measure 
to come before this body calling for a 
rather large appropriation following the 
close of the war. This is the very first 
measure to be called up, in the House, 
following the receipt of the President’s 
message. This measure should be ma- 
terially reduced in every plan and part, 
except the needed increase for the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. I am surprised 
that these very large increases have been 
asked by this administration. The peo- 
ple of the country will be shocked when 
they know what has been asked by this 
measure. If this is a sample of that 
which we may expect in future appro- 
priation bills, then there is no chance for 
our country—we cannot survive if this 
policy is to be continued. The people 
cannot withstand this greatly increased 
burden in the face of the staggering bur- 
den which is now before us. I hope those 
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in power will about-face—that they wil) 
take an inventory of our country and oe 
our situation—and do 

structive to aid in saving our Nation 
rather than to continue the march 
toward its utter destruction. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair. 
man, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from Iilincis {Mr. Dirksen). 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, on 
January 18 I inserted in the Congres. 
SIONAL Recorp with suitable comment a 
document that came to my attention, 
used by OPA interviewers, called the 
Techniques of Interviewing. To say 
the least it was a historic document, and 
it has stirred up a lot of controversy al] 
over the country. 

Today Mr. Bowles sent a personal mes- 
senger, and with him he sent a letter 
which he asked to have included in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RecorpD.. At the appropri- 
ate time I shall ask permission to insert 
the letter, but perhaps I ought to read it 
now and then submit it later. 

The letter is as follows: 

OFFICE OF PRICE ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., January 23, 1946. 

The Honorable Everett M. DIRKSEN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Dirksen: I, too, was very sur- 
prised regarding the instruction sheet en- 
titled “Techniques of Interviewing” upon 
which you commented in the ConcrEssionaL 
Recorp of January 18. I want you to know 
that the document is not and was not an 
official OPA instruction sheet to investigators, 
It was rather an unofficial statement from a 
training specialist in the San Francisco OPA 
regional office which he had circulated to 
other regional ofiices for comments and sug- 
gestions. 

I certainly deplore the techniques de- 
scribed in the document as much as you do. 
In order to make the official OPA position 
crystal clear the following telegram was sent 
to all regional offices on January 21, over the 
signature of Mr. George Moncharsh, Deputy 
Administrator for Enforcement. 

“Refer to document entitled “Techniques of 
Investigating,’ attached to November 19, 1945, 
report of Fred Lewe, assistant training spe- 
cialist, San Francisco Regional Office, sent by 
him to all regional training specialists for 
comment only. Contents this document are 
not in accord with national office policy and 
shall not be used for any purpose whatsoever. 
Advise by return wire any circulation of con- 
tents in your region and steps taken to cancel 
same.” 

I would appreciate it very much if you 
would insert this letter or any statement you 
may choose in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp to 
correct any impression that may have been 
given that the OPA is fostering or encourag- 
ing such practices as described in “Tech- 
niques of Interviewing.” 

Sincerely, 
CHESTER BOWLES, 
Administrator. 


In the interest of fairness I believe at- 
tention should be called to the follow- 
ing facts: 

Paragraph 1 of the letter on proper ex- 
amination admits that— 

First. That there was such a document 
as the Techniques of Interviewing. 

Second. That it came from a specialist 
in OPA, namely a training specialist in 
the San Francisco office. 

Third. That it was circulated among 
all regional offices of OPA and was, 
therefore, readily available for republi- 
cation and circulation. 
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Fourth. That there was no denial that 
it could have been widely used. 

Fifth. That it contains no hint that 
the regional directors and district direc- 
tors and their staffs did not use it. 

I should comment that several copies 
were available in Illinois in places far 
removed from the regional office. 

Sixth. That lack of knowledge by Mr. 
Bowles or the Washington office of OPA 
indicates that they are not familiar with 
at least some of the things that are going 
on in regional and district offices. 

Seventh. That it first came to his at- 
tention from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
where I inserted it. : 

I believe that paragraph 2 of the let- 
ter indicates— 

First. That it was not disavowed until 
January 21, 1946—about 3 days after it 
appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Second. If OPA had knowledge before 
of this document, it was evidently per- 
mitted to circulate either with or with- 
out Washington knowledge until the 
matter was called to their attention by 
the item in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Third. That if it was done without 
knowledge on the part of Washington 
authorities of OPA, it raises an inter- 
esting question concerning the authority 
exercised by field personnel in imposing 
such tactics upon the American people. 

The telegram in Mr. Bowles’ letter did 
appear to admit that— 

First. The circular had been sent to all 
regional offices from San Francisco. 

Second. The request made for infor- 
mation concerning the circulation of this 
document indicates that the Washing- 
ton office does not know how widely used 
or how widely applied this technique was. 

It is, indeed, an interesting situation 
and should commend itself to the atten- 
tion of Congress when the resolution for 
the extension of OPA comes on for 
action. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 15 minutes to the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. Taper]. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, the Pres- 
ident on Monday submitted his annual 
message to the Congress and the first 
Budget estimate. I am addressing my- 
self particularly to the Budget part of 
the message. I wish to call attention 
to just a few things. 

On pages A-4 and A-5 of the Presi- 
dent's Budget there appear items that 
total $39,168,728,267 of expenditures. 

The estimate of receipts, on page A-2 
is $31,512,000,000. On that particular 
page, the Budget estimate for appropria- 
tion expenditures is given as $35,124,- 
000,000, with the excess of expenditures 
of $3,612,000,000. 

With estimates for expenditures of 
$39,000,000,000 and over, including $4,- 
000,000,000 of trust funds, which do not 
come out of the estimated income of 
$31,000,000,000, we are showing a defi- 
ciency in Government operations of over 
$3,500,000,000 which represents more 
deficit spending next year. 

The fact that the Treasury balance is 
expected to be reduced instead of in- 
creasing the debt is a good sign; but cor- 
tinuation of deficit spending in 1947, 
when we need a balanced Budget, indi- 
cates a lack of grasp of the needs of the 
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United States. It is not a satisfactory 
situation. 

Nineteen Hundred and Forty-seven is 
the crucial year. If we do not balance 
the Budget then, it is going to be difficult 
ever to do it. Revenues for future years 
are going to be less because the income 
of the people is going to be less; and taxes 
are going to be less. 

The Budget estimates for the different 
Departments for 1947 are invariably 
higher for personnel for almost every 
single activity. It is absolutely impos- 
sible for us to balance the Budget and 
increase the number of personnel in the 
Departments all the way through. Some 
of the Departments that show tremen- 
dous increases are: Interior, an increase 
from $234,000,000 to $353,000,000 or 50 
percent; Justice, $96,000,000 as compared 
with $94,000,000 in 1946: Labor, $128,- 
000,000 as compared with $69,000,000— 
nearly 100 percent; State Department, 
$146,000,000 as compared with $90,- 
000,000. 

The Treasury Department, with the 
exception of War Finance Division, and 
tax refund estimates, shows an enor- 
mous increase. The Commerce Depart- 
ment shows an increase from $93,000,000 
to $165,000,000; and the Department of 
Agriculture shows an increase of 2,400 
additional employees. 

The Budget recommends enormous 
sums for *ood subsidies and for foreign 
gratuities, but nothing is included in 
estimates of appropriations. Those fig- 
ures will increase the public debt by 
$6,000,000,000 to $10,000,000,000 if Presi- 
dent Truman has his way. 

How are we going to balance the 
Budget with that sort of thing? It is 
up to the Congress to see that this Budget 
is thoroughly reviewed and cuts made 
to bring it within reason. All of the cuts 
that have been made in the bill before 
the committee are desirable; but they 
are very seldom deep enough to cut 
down to the point of balancing the 
Budget and getting our expenditures 
within reason. This all appears from 
statements of members of the subcom- 
mittee. 

It is manifest that the Congress has a 
big job to do. It is up to us to see that 
it is done. That is the only way the 
Government of the United States can 
be made solvent. 

Are we going to let down the soldicr 
boys who are coming home, or are we 
going to give them a chance by cutting 
down governmental estimates, expendi- 
tures, and appropriations so that the 
budget of the United States can be bal- 
anced, and we can live in a soivent coun- 
try? That is the only way for us to meet 
our responsibility that the Government 
of the United States be made solvent. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield. 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. RICH. In the gentleman’s anal- 
ysis of the President’s speech of Monday 
in reference to the balancing of the 
Budget with the promises that he made to 
the American people of carrying out the 
program of the New Deal and with the 
suggested changes that he wants the 
Congress to pass in the laws that he sug- 
gested—21 of them—what is the gentle- 
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man’s opinion of the chances for Mr. 
Truman, if he stays in here for three 
more years,of having a balanced Budget? 

Mr. TABER. There will be no balanced 
Budget, but if that program is adopted 
democracy is at an end in America, free- 
dom is at an end. 

Mr. RICH. Absolutely. I think the 
gentleman is right in that; but the only 
possible hope he had in making such a 
statement was that through the sale of 
surplus property he hoped to get enough 
in during 1947 that there might be a pos- 
sibility that income would equal outgo. 
That comes about only because of the 
fact that we have accumulated millions 
and billions of dollars worth of surplus 
war property. 

Mr. TABER. And it will be sold at a 
tremendous discount. It is estimated 
today by governmental authorities that 
there is $10,000,000,000 of surplus prop- 
erty in the hands of the disposal agencies. 
The estimate of recovery out of that is 
less than $2,000,000,000, indicating an in- 
tent to sacrifice all of that property; and 
there is no possible recovery in that way 
of running things, under that kind of 
management, that can do anything to- 
ward balancing the Budget. Those 
things are not revenue receipts. Reve- 
nue receipts are the things that should be 
used when one considers whether or not 
the Budget is balanced, not recoveries 
from capital which has already been 
spent. That is not proper bookkeeping 
at all as I understand it. 

Mr. RICH. I agree with the gentle- 
man. I am very glad the gentleman 
made that statement because even at 
that I do not believe he is going to have 
a balanced Budget. 

Mr. TABER. Certainly not. 

Mr. RICH. I think his suggestion will 
only result in fooling the American peo- 
ple. Like the appointment he made here 
the other day of Edwin Pauley to be 
Under Secretary of the Navy. Did the 
gentleman ever hear of Edwin Pauley? 

Mr. TABER. He will probably be the 
fellow who will take care of the naval oil 
reserves. 


Mr. RICH. That is just what is going 
to happen. We will find out that we will 
have something that will be worse than 


Teapot Dome. Did the gentleman ever 
hear of Teapot Dome, where they tried 
to blame one of the first war’s worst 
scandals on the Republicans? [If this 
administration goes on for another 3 or 
4 years, we shall be lucky if we have any 
America left at all. And it is just like 
this man Allien. Did the gentleman 
ever hear of this man Allen who is going 
to be one of the Directors of the RFC? 

Mr. TABER. But did he not have all 
of the qualifications for a New Deal 
appointment? When he was Commis- 
sioner of the District of Columbia he 
would appear before the Appropriations 
Committee asking for funds, but he never 
knew anything about what it was all 
about—total incompetence. 

Mr. RICH. If he did not know any- 
thing about appropriations when he was 
one of the heads of the District of Co- 
lumbia government, what does the gen- 
tleman believe he will know about a 
$15,000,000,000 corporation such as the 
RFC? 
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Mr. TABER. Just as much as he did 
about the other. 

Mr. RICH. What a fine state of 
affairs for the Federal Government—to 
have a man appointed at the head oI 
RFC who does not know any more avout 
it than he did about District of Columbia 
affairs when he was running the District. 
If they keep cn at this rate, the first 
thing you know there will not be any 
Government for anybody to run. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 15 minutes to the gentleman 
from Idaho [Mr. DworsHak]. 


NATION DEMANDS ECONOMY 


Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. Chairman, 
about everything included in this in- 
dependent offices appropriation bill has 
been covered by preceding speakers, and 
I assure you I shall not take much of 
your time to discuss details. However, 
I am impressed, as has been the dis- 
tinguished ranking Republican member 
of the Appropriations Committee, the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. TaBer], 
by the President’s comments in his re- 
cent Budget message concerning the 
possibility of attaining a balanced budget 
within a couple of years. I have been on 
the Appropriations Committee only 3 
years, but I believe my record will show 
I have consistently, even in wartime, 
recognized the need for and favored 
economy and efficiency in the Federal 
Government. So it is only natural that 
I share the apprehension of the gentle- 
man from New York and other mem- 
bers of the Appropriations Committee. 
I was somewhat disappointed a few 
minutes ago that Chairman Cannon did 
not address himself to some of the par- 
ticular items contained in this bill. 

I have been somewhat apprehensive 
because we mostly talk about economy. 
The President talks about economy, the 
Bureau of the Budget makes recom- 
mendations; and then the press and 
the radio commentators state that the 
Appropriations Committee does not do 
its duty efficiently and that it does not 
endeavor to make necessary reductions 
and to provide for retrenchment, which 
is so essential in this reconversion period 
from war- to peace-time economy. I can- 
not speak for the majority members of 
our committee; but I know that on many 
occasions, not only on this subcommit- 
tee but on the full committee, minority 
members—who are usually outvoted— 
have endeavored to get economy and 
have demanded additional cuts, because 
we realize that public sentiment today 
is crystallizing rapidly into a demand 
for economy and the approach at least 
to a balanced budget. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Briefly. 

Mr. RICH. Did anything come to the 
committee during the hearings on this 
bill from the White House suggesting the 
elimination of any bureaus? I am in- 
terested in finding that out. If the 
President has not recognized the fact 
that he is supposed to consolidate bu- 
reaus and eliminate some functions of 
Government, and did not come to your 
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committee with such recommendations, 
then it is about time that somebody send 
a committee down to the President to 
find out what he is doing. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. I must advise the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania.» who al- 
ways stands for economy, and who has 
an outstanding record as a former mem- 
ber of this important committee, that 
we held hearings during the month of 
December prior to the delivery of the 
President’s Budget message. I do not 
recall that the President or the Bureau 
of the Budget offered any radical inno- 
vations. I may add also that I was one 
of the Members who did not vote for the 
reorganization bill, because I recalled 
what happened in 1939; and I had every 
reason to believe that—notwithstanding 
the fact the President still has full war- 
time powers and can reorganize and can 
demand economy in the operation of the 
scores of various agencies—we cannot 
except any worth-while, decisive action 
until the Congress stands up and de- 
mands that kind of economy. 

Mr. RICH. Well, now, that is just the 
point. The gentleman has hit the nail 
on the head. I voted to give the Presi- 
dent that power, I thought he was going 
to do it, but if he does not, then he is not 
what I thought he was going to be. 
That is the thing that burns me up, to 
think I put my confidence in him and 
now it is being betrayed. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. I hope the gentle- 
man’s confidence has not been misplaced 
and that he will not be disillusioned. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Briefly. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I am just 
a little afraid the impression might be 
gained from the Recorp, when the gen- 
tleman referred to our holding hearings 
in December on the President’s ideas 
about the Budget that we did not have 
his ideas. The Recorp should show that 
the Budget estimates insofar as they 
applied to these offices which were before 
us in December were the President’s 
estimates and they were incorporated in 
and made a part of the Budget message 
reported the other day. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Yes. I thank the 
gentleman for his contribution. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DWORSHAK. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. We talk about a 
tremendous sum of money here, Even 
though this year the Budget is half of 
what it was last year, has the gentleman 
ever figured out what it represents for 
each of the 50,000,000 gainfully employed 
in the country? It amounts to about 
$60 a month for the 50,000,000 men gain- 
fully employed in our country today. It 
is easy to understand this pressure on 
the take-home pay when you realize the 
situation, 

Mr. DWORSHAK. I thank the gen- 
tleman for his contribution, and I fully 
realize he is profoundly impressed by 
these gigantic amounts which are con- 
tained in these appropriation bills. But, 
unfortunately, many Members of the 
House and many American taxpayers are 
indifferent in their attitude toward our 
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national economy and the expense of 
our Federal Government. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. I think the gep. 
tleman will agree with me that this ta 
of billions of dollars leaves us numb, but 
that $60 cut of the take-home pay of 
50,000,009 people gainfully employed is 
something that every American workman 
can understand. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. That is true. 

_Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? ‘ 

Mr. DWORSHAK. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. RICH. The gentleman talks about 
take-home pay. One reason why the 
people do not have the take-home pay 
is because this administration has com- 
pelled the people who do business in this 
country to take from the take-home pay 
of the wage earner the money to pay the 
taxes, and that is one reason that they 
do not have the take-home pay now that 
they had before. 

Mr. DWORSHAK..: Of course, that is 
true; but there was a recent bill enacted 
by Congress reducing the taxes of indi- 
viduals. We wonder sometimes if it is 
not likewise the duty of Congress to see 
that commensurate reductions and say- 
ings in the costs of the Federal Govern- 
ment are made to justify the amount of 
the reductions which have already been 
made in Federal taxes. 

Mr. RICH. I agree with the gentleman 
100 percent. 

LARGE DEFICITS SHOWN 


Mr. DWORSHAK. I will proceed 
briefly now with one or two general ob- 
servations on this bill. First, I just want 
to point to these Presidential figures. In 
the fiscal year 1946 the expenditures are 
estimated to be $67,500,000,000 and 
the receipts will be $38,500,000,000, 
or a deficit of $29,000,000,000. That is 
in this current fiscal year. Of course, 
this is considerably less than the $54,- 
000,000,000 deficit we had in the past fis- 
cal year. 

Let us look at the fiscal year 1947. The 
President estimates expenditures will 
probably be $35,000,000,000, and the 
receipts will be $31,500,000,000, leav- 
ing a deficit of about $3,500,000,000. 
Again I must say that we do a lot of 
talking about economy and about re- 
trenchment in Federal Government; but 
I believe the time has come when not 
only this particular bill but every bill— 
every appropriation bill coming before 
the House—must reflect even greater 
economy if we are to attain the objectives 
outlined by the President in his recent 
Budget message. 

LARGE PEACETIME CIVILIAN PAY ROLL 


May I address myself briefly to the 
hearings in regard to the appropriation 
for the Civil Service Commission? On 
page 1131 you will find tables of the hear- 
ings which will show you by months, suc- 
cessively, from January 1940 through to 
November 1945, the total civilian-paid 
employment inside the United States and 
outside the United States, with the 
monthly Federal pay roll listed through- 
out that entire period. The President’s 
message tells us that the Government is 
to drop about 856,000 civilian employees 
by June 1947, and that on that date, 
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June 30, 1947, it is anticipated that the 
permanent peacetime basis of paid civil- 
ian employment will be reached, and 
then we will be at the figure of 1,600,000. 

“Let’s look at the record”—as a noted 
politician used to say—and we will find 
that in July 1940 we had approximately 
1000,000 civilian employees. I mention 
that date because that was the time when 
we began preparations for a war. In the 
period from July 1940 until Pearl Har- 
bor. embracing about a year and a half, 
there was an inerease up to 1,545,000. 

So, in other words, according to the 
estimates submitted in the President’s 
Pudget message, it is anticipated that in 
July of 1947 the normal peacetime Fed- 
eral civilian employment will be set at 
160..000, or approximately the same 
number of employees we had on the civil- 
ian pay roll at the time of Pearl Har- 
bor. Then we had been in process of 
preparation for war for a year and a 
half and the New Deal had been in power 
for 8 or 9 years. Still we are anticipating 
that we shal only attain a permanent 
peacetime basis of 1,600,000. 

FEDERAL PAY ROLL QUADRUPLED 


Let us look, for just a minute or so, at 
the pay roll of the civilian employees. In 
the fiscal year 1940 we find that the pay 
roll was approximately one and three- 
quarters billion dollars. The revenue in 
that year was about seven and a half 
billion. The record will show that in the 
fiscal year 1946 the estimated pay roll 
was seven and one-half billion dollars, 
compared with one and three-quarters 
billion in 1940. In other words, during 
that period from 1940 to 1946 we find the 
pay roll of the civilian employees of the 
Federal Government had quadrupled. 
I cannot tell you how much it is going to 
be, as the President has indicated, in 
1947. But I do want to point out that, 
while newspaper and radio commenta- 
tors say that currently we have about 
2,450,000 employees, the facts are that 





figure refers solely to the civilian em- 
ployees within the boundaries of the 
United States. Outside of the continen- 
tal limits of our country, the last report 
available indicates that there were 763,- 
190 employees. Therefore, the total of 
all paid employees within the country 
and outside the United States was ap- 
proximately 3,213,000 as of November 30, 
1945, 

I direct your attention to page 1133 
of the hearings, where you will find what 
I believe to be the first break-down of the 
three-quarters of a million paid employ- 
ees serving outside of the United States. 
Y u will find that the War Department, 
ior instance, when this report was made 
available on September 30, employed a 
total of 646,457 civilian employees. If 
you add the 844,000 civilian employees in 
this country, you will find that on Nov- 
ember 30, 1945, which is the last time 
for which the figures are available, the 
War Department alone was employing a 
million and a half civilian employees. 
We hear a lot about redevelopment and 
demobilization, and we all want to see 
(he boys come home; but we must rec- 
ognize that, when demands for retrench- 
ment are being made, the War Depart- 
ment alone still has one and a half mil- 
lion civilian employees on the pay roll, 


Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DWORSHAK. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. PITTENGER. That simply means 
that the War Department has not de- 
mobilized back to anything like a peace- 
time basis. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. I think the gentle- 
man’s conclusion is correct. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Idaho has expired. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself five additional minutes. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DWORSHAK. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. It seems to me that the 
problem of balancing the budget or 
maintaining a stable economy for the 
Federal Government is twofold. One is 
carrying out the proper functions of the 
Government economically and efficiently. 
In that regard, a heavy responsibility has 
been placed upon the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, and many individuals, such 
as the gentleman from Idaho, have done 
a splendid job in that regard. The other 
one is to quit expanding the jurisdiction 
and the responsibilities of the Federal 
Government and taking on new pro- 
grams in fields where we heretofore have 
not gone. The cities, counties, and 
States must come to the rescue of their 
impoverished “uncle.” 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Of course, that is 
entirely true, because throughout the 
past decade there has arisen one demand 
after another on the part of the tax- 
payers and others for more gratuities 
and more paternalism stemming from 
their National Capital. But, in reply to 
the gentleman from Nebraska, may I also 
add the observation that we find, as we 
hold these hearings before our appropri- 
ations subcommittees, that each agency 
and departmeni—in presenting its justi- 
fications and attempting to demonstrate 
its need of a particular fund being re- 
quested for its functioning—points out 
that that particular function is indispen- 
sable, and that the agency is doing some- 
thing so vital to the welfare and security 
of the American people that the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations is not justified 
in making any reductions. We talk 
about economy, but you have heard of 
the old saying in Washington, “Every- 
body—and that includes a lot of the 
departments downtown—is for ‘econ- 
omee’ without the ‘me’.” 

May I refer to the hearings involving 
the Veterans’ Administration. Mem- 
bers will find therein all the data and 
information needed concerning hospital 
construction, pensions, compensation, 
readjustment payments, and so on. 

FUNDS TO AID VETERANS 


Of the total amount contained in this 
appropriation bill, about 8715 percent, 
or $4,931,142,415 is allocated to the Vet- 
erans’ Administration for the fiscal year 
beginning July 1, 1946. Full recommen- 
dations of the Bureau of the Budget are 
covered in the bill for pensions and com- 
pensation, which total $1,905,000,000; 
and for readjustment benefits in the 
amount of $2,148,387,000. The latter 
item involves considerable speculation as 
to the state of employment throughout 
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the Nation which will have telling effect 
in the determination of whether return- 
ing war veterans are able to procure 
jobs in industry or whether many of 
those who do not decide to attend school 
will be forced to accept weekly payments 
until such time as they become perma- 
nently located. 

Under the Preference Act pertaining to 
civil-service regulations, veterans have 
a 5-point preference; service-connected 
disabled veterans, 10 points; widows of 
servicemen, 10 poinis; and wives of dis- 
abled veterans unable to work, 10 points. 
Veterans who are desirous of qualifying 
for Federal positions should consult serv- 
ice officers of their veterans’ organiza- 
tions or inquire of local civil-service 
boards, which usually maintain offices in 
local post offices. 

HOSPITAL PROGRAM OUTLINED 

I will refer briefly. to the hospital-con- 
struction program. I presume you are all 
acquainted with the fact that General 
Bradiey—in whom we all have unlimited 
confidence as he assumes these tremen- 
dous duties as Administrator of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration—and his Surgeon 


General plan to concentrate the hos: tal- 
building program in the larger cucies 
throughout the country because they 


contend they must have accessibility to 
the large medical centers which will per- 
mit them to get the ablest medical men 
to serve in these hoSpitals. As you know, 
I come from a sparsely populated State 
in the intermountain country, and there 
are many such States in our Union where 
we do not have large cities and where we 
do not have any of the large medical 
centers where these so-called specialists 
are. The veterans in my State and simi- 
lar States do not object to leaving their 
homes to be sent to diagnostic centers 
and in order to receive some specia! treat- 
ment; but we must recognize that these 
men and these boys were drafted or en- 
listed from these villages and these | 
lets and small communities throu: 
the United States, I endeavored t 
out, in a colloquy with General 
during the hearings, that I believed the 
60,000 veterans in my State felt they 
should not be compelled to go to the 
large cities or to adjoining States to re- 
ceive hospitalization. regardless of 
their disabilities, in almost every case 
there is a psychological disability in- 
volved and so the veteran usually prefers 
to be hospitalized as near his home as 
possible. The hearings, particularly the 
comments made by the Surgeon General 
and by the Administrator, indicate that, 
while preference and priority will be giv- 
en to the large medical centers in the 
large cities, they do intend to go out into 
the smaller areas and build these 200-bed 
hospitals, so that the veterans will not 
be forced to travel many hundreds of 
miles in order to receive hospitalization. 
It may be of some interest to read the 
following testimony developed by the 
questions which I asked of the Adminis- 
trator: 

Mr. DworsHak. It appears to me in the 
consideration of the hospital program that 
you are appiying the reverse principle to that, 
because you say it is necessary to construct 
hospitals in the more populous centers so 
that they will have access to part-time medi- 
cal personnel and so that you can employ 
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doctors who are willing to live in the cities 
wherein are Jocated the hospitals. Is that 
right? 

General BrapDLey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. DworsHak. And you do not give any 
consideration to State lines in this hospital 
program? 

General Brap.ey. That is right. 

Mr. DworsHak. How far is it feasible for 
veterans to travel to receive treatment in 
those veterans’ hospitals; how many miles— 
150, 200, 250, or 300? 

General BrapLey. Of course, we would like 
to have them as close as possible. It so 
happens these medical centers are also cen- 
ters of veteran population; so that in putting 
the hospitals in town you are actually carry- 
ing the medical service to the veteran much 
more than you are if you stick it at some 
little place out in the country. 

Mr. DworsHak. But there are a lot of 
States which do not have what you consider 
large cities. 

General BrapLey. And we are putting 
small hospitals in those States. 

Mr. DworsHak. You are not going to force 
these veterans in the lightly populated 
States to travel to the large centers? 

General BrapLey. No, sir. We have stuck 
hospitals all over the United States, but they 
are smaller hospitals and, as I say, we do not 
expect to be able to staff those hospitals 
with a full staff of specialists. For example, 
if you have some particular thing the matter 
with you where you cannot get treatment in 
your own town, you go to Mayo’s. 

Mr. DworsHak. I realize that as to NP and 
TB, and any special service, it also has been 
the policy of the Administration to send 
patients to particular hospitals where they 
can get specialist service. 

General Brapiey. Yes. 

Mr. DworsHak. I think that has been done, 
in fact, on a limited scale since the First 
World War. 

General BRADLEY. Yes. 

Mr. DworsHak. But do you not recognize 
from the psychological angle that with regard 
to veterans who were inducted or volunteered 
without regard to whether they came from 
the villages, hamlets, or big cities, there is 
some advantage in getting hospitalization 
not necessarily in their own home towns, but 
at least within their own State borders? 

General BraDLey. Yes, sir; and that is pro- 
vided for in this program. 

Mr. DworsHakK. I happen to come from 
Idaho and I was greatly disappointed in that 
Idaho has been chopped into various sections, 
so that from one part of the State veterans 
are sent to northern Washington; from an- 
other part of the State they are sent into 
southern Washington; and from another 
section of the State they are sent into Utah. 

For instance, it is proposed to locate a 
500-bed NP hospital at Salt Lake, because 
that is in close proximity to the University 
of Utah. That may be all right; possibly 
nobody can criticize that; but I also note 
you have, in the supplemental bill, provision 
for 50 additional general medical and surgi- 
cal beds in the existing general medical and 
surgical facilities at Salt Lake. Does that 
mean you are going to have in that city a 
general medical and surgical hospital and an 
NP hospital? 

General Braptey. I believe that is out. 
That is merely taking the regional offices 
out. There is no new construction. 

Mr. DworsHak. They have a general medi- 
cal and surgical hospital there now, and 
there is provision in the supplemental bill for 
50 additional beds. 

General Braptey. That is a conversion of 
space used by the regional offices. 

Mr. DworsHakK. In other words, you are 
going to maintain a general medical and 
surgical facility in addition to the 500-bed 
NP hospital you are proposing in this 1947 
appropriation? 

General BrapLey. Yes, sir; that is a fact. 
We try not to have two hospitals, even 
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though of different types, in the same place; 
because any kind of hospital will take care 
of emergency cases; but this is one case where 
we do have two hospitals in close prox- 
imity. 

Mr. Dwonrsna:zx. Of course, Salt Lake City 
is a fairly large community; yet I wonder 
why it is necessary to force Idaho veterans 
to travel 250 or 300 miles to go to a general 
medical and surgical facility there when they 
might go to one in their own State? Is there 
any justification for that? 

General BRADLEY, There is one in Boise now. 

Mr. DworsHak. That is right—serving only 
a very small number of counties in the State. 

General Brab ey. It is true they [Salt Lake] 
have two to three different hospitals. 

This map I have here [exhibiting] shows 
all of the hospitals of the various types, of 
the three different types of hospitals, and by 
bisecting the distance between the hospitals 
of various types we have put in here, in red 
or blue, underages or overages for 1950, taking 
into consideration the hospital buildings 
which we have there. General Hawley says 
this map is going to be a source of our study. 
It lcoks like in a year or two we might justify 
another small hospital in eastern Idaho. As 
it shows now, the Fort Harrison area up in 
Montana, by 1950, will have an overage, and 
Salt Lake will have an underage. 

Mr. DworsHak. You mean a deficiency of 
beds at Salt Lake? 

General BraDLey. Yes. 

Mr. DworsHak. That is the point I am try- 
ing to develop. If there will be in a general 
zone or area a deficiency and lack of beds for 
general medical and surgical patients by 1950, 
then I cannot see much justification for de- 
veloping two large hospitals, for instance, in 
Salt Lake City, a 500 general medical and 
surgical hospital and 200-bed—— 

General HAwtey. There are not 200 beds 
now. 

Mr. DworsHak. How many beds are there? 

General HAWLEy. One hundred and fifty, or 
something like that. 

Mr. DworsHak. And 60 additional will make 
200. 

General Haw.Ley. Two hundred beds with 
that space and that, unquestionably, for a 
long time should supply the needs. 

Mr. DworsHak. But by 1950, you will have 
@ deficiency of general medical and surgical 
beds in that area. 

General Brapiey. Yes; but that area takes 
in about nine counties in southeastern Idaho 
by these bisecting lines; takes in three big 
counties in Wyoming; takes in practically 
three counties in Nevada, and so that deficit 
in beds is for that complete area. That defi- 
cit can be made up, depending upon where 
the center of veteran population is around 
1950, by another hospital, which might show 
Salt Lake itself to have enough beds. 

Mr. DworsHak. I am in accord with your 
general program, but when I look at the hos- 
pitals proposed in your 1947 budget I find 
you have several in towns of 8,000, 10,000, 
12,000, or 15,000. 

General HAWLEY. That is right, but they 
will be 200-bed hospitals. 

Mr. Dworsuak. Still they are hospitals. 

General HAWLEY. Yes. 

Mr. DwoasHak. General medical and surg- 
ical hospitals. 

General HAWLEY. Exactly, sir. This map 
will change with every construction program. 
The idea is this: We started to draw this map 
with a radius of a circle including the veteran 
population that the hospital could take care 
of, which would leave us large gaps in there; 
but it was very difficult mathematically to do 
that, cutting off parts of counties; so it was 
drawn the other way, bisecting the distance. 

Now, where we show a great shortage of 
beds on this map—and they are all over— 
that shortage will not be made up as a policy 
by expanding the existing hospitals in there. 

Mr. DworsHak. In the big cities? 

General HAWLEY. Yes; but we will put an- 
other hospital to bring it closer to the yvet- 
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eren, which will take the load off of that 
hospital. I realize the distances are terribly 
great. : 
Mr. DworsHak. And the population 
scattered out in the intermountain coun: 
General Hawiey. Yes. But by 1950, if you 
will look at the State of Pennsylvania with alj 
of the construction there, they have three 
hospitals and still there is a shortage of aj. 
most 2,000 beds in the State of Pennsylvania, 
Mr. DworsHax. I am agreeable to giving 
preference to those congested areas; I do not 
quarrel with you on that. 
General Hawiey. I understand. I want 
you to thoroughly understand we do realize 
this problem. There are no chosen people or 
chosen spots except for specialist hospitals, 
and the other hospitals are to be distributed 
to get them closer and closer to the veteran. 
Mr. DworsHak. You know, General, these 
veterans’ organizations, composed of those 
men who volunteered or were inducted from 
the sparsely populated States, cannot be con. 
vinced it is necessary for them to travel a long 
way in order to get hospitalization in some 
city of 100,000 population. It is true you may 
have accessibility there to more experienced 
medical personnel; but primarily you have to 
think of that veteran who has partially, at 
leest, a psychological disability. 
General HAWLEY. Right. 
Mr. DworsHak. And you cannot always 
apply to him the same inflexible rule. 
General Hawtey. That is right. 
Mr. DworsHak. I am glad to note in the 
proposed hospitals placed in the 1947 budget 
you are going into some of the smaller com- 
munities. 
General BrapLey. We are. And if you will 
look at the number of 200-bed hospitals which 
are regional bed hospitals, I think we would 
be at fault if we did not exploit to the fullest 
the medical centers; but, after exploiting 
them, more and more it will make the 
regional hospitals come closer together. 


RELEASE OF ARMY AND NAVY DOCTORS 


Mr. DworsHak. When you referred awhile 
ago to the difficulty of staffing hospitals, I can- 
not understand why there should be too 
much difficulty when thousands of those doc- 
tors will be discharged from the Army and 
Navy. Of course, some of them are older 
and more experienced and will resume private 
practice, but certainly there will be a lot of 
the younger doctors who, facing the difficult 
necessity of starting out in practice in some 
town, will do just as they did after the First 
World War—they are going to apply to the 
Veterans’ Administration for positions in the 
hospitals under your direction, because they 
know, if they can qualify, that will become 
a career during their lifetimes. 

I think as there are more and more of these 
doctors discharged from the Army and Navy, 
you will find much less of a problem, except 
in extreme cases where you want specialist 
personnel. I won’t quarrel with you in any 
way with your contention that you will have 
to go to the large cities to get them. That 
has not been the case, though, in the past 25 
years since the end of the First World War; 
is not that true—that they have not followed 
that policy? 

General Hawtey. That is true, they have 
not followed that policy. 

Mr. DWorsHak. Of seeking part-time medi- 
cal men. 

General Hawtery. Of highly specialized 
men, yes. 

Mr. DworsHak. That is what I thought. ! 
am glad to have those reassurances that the 
more sparsely populated States are not going 
to become mere appendages; because I think 
the veterans who came from those States are 
deserving of the same attention, and I have 
the utmost confidence that you are going to 
give just as equitable consideration—you and 
your staff, General—to those cases, as to the 
cases in the more congested areas. 

General EBrapey. I think we are faced with 
the fact that they will always have to travel 
farther. 
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Mr. DworsHak. They do not object to that. 
They are used to that. 

General Braver. But by keeping the hos- 
pitals to the size of 200, we can distribute 
them so as to cut down the travel distance as 
much as possible. That is why we prefer 
putting in the number of 200-bed hospitals 
that we have, rather than half as many 400- 
ped hospitals. 

Mr. DworsHak. They.may be more expen- 
sive to operate, but when you consider the 
elimination of the transportation expense 
and the time saved in the various cases, they 
will probably be an offset to that additional 
expense of operation. Of course, you can 
probably operate a 500-bed hospital more 
economically than one of two or three hun- 
dred beds; there is ho question about that. 
But I am glad to have those reassurances, 
because I know there are many Representa- 
tives from districts which have no large Cities, 
who have been quite disturbed by the possi- 
bility that they would be ignored, or disre- 
garded, to a large extent in this construc- 
tion program. 


In closing, may I just make this com- 
ment: It has been pointed out by many 
Members preceding me this afternoon 
and by those who have asked questions, 
that the Congress has some responsi- 
bility insofar as appropriations are con- 
cerned. We are criticized because it is 
contended that we control the purse 
strings of the Nation and there cannot 
be any economy until we take a stand 
for retrenchment; that likewise there 
will be waste and inefficiency in these 
executive departments, agencies, and 
bureaus just so long as the Congress 
makes available funds for the various 
activities of the executive departments. 
I believe most of us realize we do have 
some responsibilities along that line. I 
strongly appeal to the Appropriations 
Committee particularly, and to the 
Members of this body to follow through 
and to reflect the rising tide of public 
sentiment for retrenchment. We can- 
not continue, as we have throughout 
these wartime years, to spend and spend, 
with these recurring annual deficits. It 
has been pointed out that the time is 
nov; here when we must not only talk 
about economy, but we must actually do 
something about it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Idaho has expired. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield to the gentleman from Arkansas 
(Mr. Hays] such time as he may desire. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, in connec- 
tion with the Civil Service appropriation 
I desire to discuss a situation which I 
encountered in my district during the 
recess. I call your attention to this 
problem, because unfortunately it is one 
that is not confined to one locality or 
State but is prevalent throughout the 
country. More seriously, it is a condi- 
tion which unless corrected will work to 
the serious disadvantage of thousands of 
veterans who are now returning to ci- 
Vilian life and are looking forward to em- 
ployment with the Federal Government. 

I refer to the inability of the Civil 
Service Commission to cope with the tre- 
mendous load of applications from serv- 
icemen who are seeking jobs with vari- 
ous Federal agencies through regular 
Civil-service channels. While at home, I 
heard complaints from every side—from 
the veterans themselves, their friends, 
and Federal administrators, of seeming- 
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ly unnecessary delays in the certifying of 
applicants for employment. 

These criticisms were so general I was 
convinced upon my return to Washington 
that a solution should be sought if we 
are to carry out many legislative prom- 
ises which the Congress has made to the 
veterans, The veterans are naturally im- 
Patient with these delays. They are be- 
ginning to wonder if veterans’ preference 
is just a promise, too vague to be imple- 
mented and translated into jobs. They 
are entitled to know why this delay and 
confusion have prevented many of them 
from becoming eligible for the jobs which 
the Congress earmarked for them. They 
are entitled to the answers and I shall try 
to give some of them today. 

First, it would not be fair to load the 
blame upon the Civil Service Commission. 
The Commission is caught in the pinch 
of insufficient funds to carry out this 
ever-expanding program. It is in the 
position of being forced to make a re- 
duction in its staff at a time when the 
need is for more help and additional of- 
fices to bring this service to the veteran. 

Last year the Civil Service Commission 
requested $1,600,000 in deficiency funds 
to carry out its program for the current 
fiscal year. Unfortunately, the Congress, 
motivated by an admirable desire to cut 
expenditures in every way, struck 
$1,009,000 from this request and voted the 
Commission only $600,000. 

What has been the result? For the 
answer I wrote to Mrs. B. M. Snoddy, 
director of the ninth civil service re- 
gion, in which my district is located. I 
explained to her that I had encountered 
these numerous complaints and criticisms 
and I asked for her comment. Mrs. 
Snoddy’s reply is illuminating. It re- 
veals that in this period when the de- 
mands of the veterans for advice and 
assistance are reaching their peak, the 
regional office, in order not to exceed its 
allocation of funds, must drastically re- 
duce its personnel both in the St. Louis 
office and its branches. 

I shall ask the House for permission 
to include Mrs. Snoddy’s reply because 
the situation in her region is fairly typ- 
ical of conditions throughout the United 
States. 

The letter follows: 

Dear Mr. Hays: It is with a great deal of 
regret that I must admit that delays have 
occurred in handling veterans’ applications 
and certifying them to positions in the Fed- 
eral service, and that perhaps many of the 
complaints may be justifiable complaints in- 
sofar as veterans and Federal agencies are 
concerned, I feel that I should tell you that 
for the most part these delays are unavoid- 
able, and that the main reason for them is 
the lack of sufficient personnel to take care 
of our present work load. Since September 
we have lost approximately 53 percent of our 
personnel due to the Commission’s lack of 
sufficient funds for the remainder of this 
fiscal year. This drastic cut was not confined 
to the ninth region, but extended to the 
Commission’s 13 regional offices and its own 
central office staff in Washington. Unfortu- 
nately a number of our experienced person- 
nel not affected by the reduction became 
alarmed over the possibility of a future cut 
in our funds and secured transfers to other 
Federal agencies. This necessitated the re- 
organization of our office in order to make 
the most effective use of our reduced force, 
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and required the reassignment and training 
of employees on new duties. 

When it was necessary to effect our first 
reduction in force in September this cut was 
confined largely to the regional office in 
St. Louis, and our field stations were left 
practically intact because of the fact that we 
realized that service should be provided for 
the veterans in their home communities if 
at all possible, and that they should not be 
required to write into the regional office in 
St. Louis for information concerning Federal 
job opportunities, their reemployment rights 
in the Federal service, etc. At that time, even 
though our staff in the Little Rock area was 
not adequate to handle the increasing wérk 
load, that office had complete authority to 
recruit, examine, rate, and certify for prac- 
tically all types of positions with the excep- 
tion of high-grade specialized positions, re- 
quiring rating by persons qualified to rate in 
specialized fields. When our latest reduction 
in force became necessary because of the 
fact that the regional office had been previ- 
ously reduced to a point where we encoun- 
tered serious difficulty in handling the work 
load, we had no recourse other than to re- 
duce the personnel in our field stations, so 
that after February 1, 1946, there will be only 
two employees stationed at Little Rock. This 
will mean that our services to veterans and 
the Federal agencies in that vicinity will 
necessarily be curtailed to even a greater 
extent. 

Our Little Rock office has been averaging 
approximately 200 callers a day requesting 
general information concerning Federal job 
opportunities, claiming veteran preference, 
and filing applications for Federal employ- 
ment. Approximately 85 percent of these 
visitors to the area office have been veterans. 
With only two people in Little Rock it will no 
longer be possible to have the office open to 
the general public or to permit them to file 
applications with that office. All applications 
will have to be filed with the regional office 
in St. Louis and applications and information 
concerning Federal employment will have to 
be obtained from the local secretary in the 
post office at Little Rock. 

At the same time we are being faced with 
an influx of applications from veterans being 
released from the armed forces and Federal 
employees* separated because of reduction 
in force in other Government agencies. 
Even though the Commission, upon the ces- 
sation of hostilities, closed all examinations 
to the general public and established the 
policy of accepting applications only from 
veterans entitled to reopen examinations 
and Government employees separated for re- 
duction in force as lomg as these sources 
provided sufficient eligibles to meet the 
needs of the service, we are receiving thou- 
sands of applications each month from vet- 
erans, and the number of visitors calling at 
the regional office and our field stations for 
information, advice, and granting of veteran 
preference is steadily increasing. Our corre- 
spondence from Members of Congress and in- 
dividuals has increased to such an extent 
that a backlog is rapidly being created which 
appalis us and is upsetting the morale of 
our entire force. This means endless search- 
ing of papers because the number of inquiries 
being received daily, which in turn slows 
down our actual operations. We are trying 
to handle the mail according to date of re- 
ceipt and we are constantly studying our 
operations with a view to streamlining them 
to the greatest possible extent. 

The following statistics may be of interest 
to you and will, I am sure, give you a better 
picture of the increase in our work load. 


Applications received in the regional office 
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I am sure that you and the other Members 
of Congress from our region know that we 
want to render the maximum of service, not 
only to you, but to the veterans and Federal 
agencies which we serve, and frankly, it up- 
sets me no end to think that we are unable 
to give the prompt service which shou'd be 
given. We find ourselves, however, really 
“pressed to the wall” because of lack of suffi- 
cient personnel. Everything possible is being 
Gone in an attempt to work out some solu- 
tion to eliminate the backlogs, but when 
one problem is settled it seems that at least 
five more are presented somewhere else. 

Lsincerely appreciate the interest you have 
shown in presenting these matters to me and 
giving me this opportunity to explain the 
situation with which we are confronted. I 
know you appreciate our problems and sin- 
cerely hope that you will bear with us until 
we get some relief. You may be sure of our 
continued cooperation. 

Very sincerely yours, 
B. M. Snoppyr, 
Regional Director. 


Mr. Chairman, the situation which 
Mrs. Snoddy explains so thoroughly is 
not confined to the ninth region. 
Throughout the country services are re- 
stricted because of the lack of funds. 
Civil-service personnel has deciined from 
a wartime peak of 17,552 employees in 
April 1945 to the present 3,990. A de- 
cline from the wartime staff was to be 
expected with the cessation of war activ- 
ities, but I fear that the reduction was 
teo drastic and that this was false 
economy. 

In January 1940 the Commission had 
1,581 employees to service 939,296 Fed- 
eral employees. Today, personne! stands 
at 3,999 but we have now approximately 
2,400,000 persons in the Federal service. 
Applications are now running at the rate 
of 500,000 a month, and $0 percent of 
them are from veterans. 

The reduction in the annual appropri- 
ation has forced the abolition of 262 of 
the Commission’s 284 field stations and 
branch offices. The branch offices were 
established to give the veterans prompt 
and direct service and their abandon- 
ment deprives the veterans of much 
needed assistance with applications. 

Conceding, as we must, the urgent 
necessity for reduction in expenditures, 
it nevertheless appears that unless we 
maintain an adequate staff for the Civil 
Service Commission we will deprive the 
veterans of needed help and assistance in 
applying for and obtaining Federal po- 
sitions, and I, therefore, urge the com- 
mittee to oppose any reduction in the 
amount currently recommended and to 
provide in the next deficiency bill suffi- 
cient funds for servicing the veterans’ 
applications. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Arizona [Mr. Murpock]. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, even 
though the hour is late, I would like to 
add a word in keeping with one idea ex- 
pressed a few minutes ago by the gentle- 
man from Idaho |Mr. DworsHak]. He 
has made a plea, not only for some facili- 
ties for veterans in the smaller com- 
munities, but he also favors careful con- 
sideration of certain localities where cli- 
mate and other natural features are 
especially conducive to health and the 
restoration of health. To my mind, this 
latter argument applies particularly to 
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the great West and I am in accord with 
what our colleague from Idaho has had 
to say in this respect. 

It has been pointed out to us that the 
restoration of health is partly a psycho- 
logical matter. I certainly believe this. 
Even if the greatest scientist in the world 
states that one can recover, say from 
tuberculosis, as well in the humid climate 
of the East, as well as in the sunshine 
climate of the West, I would have trouble 
believing it and I am sure the veteran 
will not believe it. Not only have doctors 
for years been telling our people that 
many illnesses are helped and often cured 
by the mountain air and desert dryness, 
or sunshine with its greater healing 
power in the West, but figures show it 
and it has come to be generally estab- 
lished as a fact. For that reason we may 
expect great numbers of veterans in ill 
health to do their utmost to get out West. 
Any hospital program for veterans which 
does not take into consideration these 
psychological and scientific facts is 
bound to be inadequate or one-sided. 

More than one State in the Southwest 
delights to be called the Sunshine State. 
I think I could bring recorded statistics 
and scientific truth to prove that Arizona 
is better entitled to be known as the 
Sunshine State than can any of its 
neighbors. Of course, Iam talking about 
factual statistics and not estimates. The 
story is told that an easterner asked the 
secretary of the chamber of commerce 
of a California city whether it is true, as 
he had heard, that in that community the 
sun shone 365 days in a year, and the 
secretary replied, “I would say that that 
is a conservative estimate.” Often when 
I relate a sober truth about my part of 
the country there are some who think it 
is a gross exaggeration. It is no exag- 
geration to say that the Southwest cor- 
ner of our country constitutes Uncle 
Sam’s sun parlor, and the great tide of 
migration, which was moving into that 
southwestern section for many years 
prior to World War II, may be properly 
characterized as the Sunshine Rush, 
greater, but somewhat like the Gold Rush 
about a century ago. 

In view of the fact that so many vet- 
erans of this war have been trained at 
points in the Southwest and have gotten 
a first-hand knowledge of the States 
composing the Southwest, we know a 
great proportion of our veterans, whether 
well or sick, will turn their faces toward 
that region. Undoubtedly those who are 
not well will attempt to make their homes 
in the land of sunshine, regardless of 
from what native State they come. Any 
hospital program which does not take 
into consideration this absolute certainty 
of a “westward ho” attitude of veterans 
will be inadequate in its planning for our 
veterans. And the same things applies 
to other plans and benefits for these 
veterans. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentieman from Oklahoma [Mr. Joun- 
son]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, my purpose in rising at this 
time is twofold. First I desire to take 
this occasion to join other Members in 
commending the chairman of the com- 
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mittee handiing this important bill as 
well as members of his subcommittee. 
They have done an admirable job, 
As Members .know this is the first bi) 
handled by the distinguished gentleman 
from Florida |Mr. Henpricxs] in his ca- 
pacity as chairman of the independent 
offices subcommittee on appropriations. 
He has certainly given a good account of 
himself and has made a mighty fine 
statement on the bill, which, as reported, 
involves a tremendous sum of money. I 
believe he stated that some 84 percent of 
all of the funds provided in the entire 
bill goes to veterans, veterans’ adminis- 
tration, and dependents of veterans. 

If I remember the figures clearly $129.- 
000,000, as provided in the pending bill is 
for additional veterans’ hospital facil- 
ities which brings me to the second mat- 
ter I wish to discuss very briefly. I want 
to make it plain that I approve of every 
dollar of that amount for veterans’ hos- 
pitals, including additions .to present 
hospitals, as well as new hospital facili- 
ties. In saying this, however, I want to 
make it clear that I have net backed up 
one inch from my stand, well known 
among members of my committee, that 
the Veterans’ Administration should 
utilize all the Army and Navy hospitals 
that are safe and suitable for veterans’ 
hospitals. By that I do not mean to inti- 
mate that any of the Army or Navy hos- 
pitals are unsafe or unsuitable for veter- 
ans. There might be some isolated cases 
but I do not know of any. I do know that 
I have a statement from the War Depari- 
ment that not a single life was lost in any 
of the Army’s 135 hospitals during the 
war because of fires and calling my at- 
tention to their modern facilities and 
equipment. 

I know also that General Hines, who 
served for many years with distinction as 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, and 
the Federal Hospitalization Board were 
consulted when those Army and Navy 
hospitals were located. In fact they 
were not only consulted, but the lcca- 
tions of such hospitals received their ap- 
proval. The record will disclose General 
Hines and members of the Federal Hos- 
pitalization Board repeatedly toid the 
Appropriations Committee that the Army 
and Navy hospitals were located in areas, 
after very careful investigation and con- 
sideration, where it was felt they would 
be specially needed for veterans’ hospitals 
after the war. 

Now let me call the attention of mem- 
bers of the committee to the following 
statement made by Chairman HENDRICKS 
to General Bradley recently when he ap- 
peared before his committee in support 
of the pending legislation. 

Mr, Henvricks. General, there is one item 
in regard to hospitals that I would like to 
bring to your attention. Up to this time 
there have been constructed by the Army 
355 temporary hospitals, most of which are 
one-story buildings. The cost to the Gov- 
ernment for the construction of these Army 
hospitals exceeded $509,000,000 aside from 
the sites donated by local communities. 
Although these Army hospitals are not act- 
ually fireproof and are rated temporary and 
semipermanent, they are equipped with 
automatic fire extinguishers, fire alarms, and 
the Army reports that there has been no 
loss of life. At the time these Army hos- 


pitals were constructed, General Hines, in 
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appearing before this committee, I believe 
advised that his policy and the policy of 
the Federal Board of Hospitalization was 
that the hospitals should be utilized as vet- 
erans’ hospitals. The location for the hos- 
pitals was selected with meticulous care and 
with the definite view that they should be 
used for veterans’ hospitals or for the do- 
miciliary care of veterans upon the cessation 
of war. 


So, Mr. Chairman and members, there 
is no question as to the original intent of 
the use of these hospitals. 

A few weeks ago when the Veterans’ 
Administration appeared before the De- 
ficiency Subcommittee on Appropria- 
tions, of which I have the honor of being 
a member, the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs seemed then determined to locate 
all new hospitals in what he called med- 
ical centers and to ignore completely the 
fact that the taxpayers have over a bil- 
lion dollars invested in these Army ard 
Navy hospitals that have the finest and 
most modern equipment obtainable. At 
that time both General Bradley and Gen- 
eral Hawley seemed to be under the im- 
pression that they were forbidden by law 
to use these semipermanent hospitals. 
Therefore, believing that many of these 
hospitals could and should be utilized, 
the following proviso was carried in the 
deficiency bill passed shortly before Con- 
gress recessed for the holidays. 

To keep the record straight Public Law 
269, Seventy-ninth Congress, chapter 589, 
first session, carried the following pro- 
vision, which is now a law: 

Hospital and domiciliary facilities: The 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, subject to 
the approval of the Federal Board of Hos- 
pitalization, is authorized to utilize such 
Army and Navy hospitals, temporary or 
otherwise, not required by the Army or Navy, 
as such Administrator and the Federal Board 
of Hospitalization may deem safe and suit- 


able for the hospitalization or domiciliary 
care of veterans. 


Now, in order to be fair with the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, let’ me say that 
today I have conferred at some length 
with General Hawley, the chief surgeon 
of the Veterans’ Administration, and am 
pleased to say that he has actually read 
the report of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee and agreed that there is need for 
the utilization of other Army and Navy 
hospitals for the use of veterans not 
mentioned in the hearings. He also as- 
sured me that a thorough investigation 
will be made before a final decision is 
reached. Certainly no Member of this 
Congress wants a hospital used for vet- 
erans that is not safe and suitable, but 
neither do Members want to abandon 
good hospitals with new modern equip- 
ment if some can be utilized to the ad- 
vantage of the disabled veterans whose 
welfare must be paramount above all 
other considerations. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. I yield 
to the distinguished majority leader. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I join with the 
gentleman from Oklahoma in his com- 
mendation of the gentleman from Flor- 
ida because of the very excellent way in 
which he, as chairman of the subcom- 
mittee, has handled this bill, the first one 
under his chairmanship, and an appro- 


Chairman, 
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priation bill of extreme importance. I 
may also say that there is no more sin- 
cere, able, or harder working Member of 
the House than our distinguished friend 
from Florida. I say this as a compliment 
to him and as an expression of the opin- 
ion in which he is held by the leadership 
and membership of the House. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. I thank 
the gentleman for his very kindly com- 
ment. May I say that I feel reasonably 
sure that the distinguished floor leader, 
as well as practically every other Mem- 
ber of this body, will join in approving 
my position on the subject of hospitali- 
zation for our honored disabled war 
veterans. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask that the Clerk read the first para- 
graph. 

The CHAIRMAN. There being no 
further general debate, the Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read down to and including 
line 3, on page 2. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. Mr. Chairman, I 
move that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore [Mr. McCor- 
macK] having resumed the chair, Mr. 
WHITTINGTON, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of she Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee, having had under consideration the 
bill H. R. 5201, the Independent Offices 
appropriation bill, 1947, had come to no 
resolution thereon. 


COMMITTEE ON LABOR 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent on behalf of the 
gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 
RANDOLPH] that members of the Commit- 
tee on Labor may have until midnight 
tonight to file minority views on the bill 
H. R. 4437. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection ¢0 the request of the gentleman 
from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. WEICHEL (at the request of Mr. 
Case of South Dakota) was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include a 
short newspaper article. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota asked and 
was given permission to extend the re- 
marks he made in the Committee of the 
Whole today and to include a table to 
which he referred. 

Mr. DWORSHAK asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend the re- 
marks he made in the Committee of the 
Whole this afternoon and to include 
therein a short excerpt from the hear- 
ings before the Committee. 

Mr. HAYS asked and was given per- 
mission to include in the remarks he 
made in the Committee of the Whole 
this afternoon a letter from the Civil 
Service Commission. 

Mr. RANDOLPH (at the request of Mr. 
SPARKMAN) was given permission to ex- 
tend his remarks in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the previous order of the House the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. Brapiey] 
is recognized for 30 minutes. 
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THE FEDERAL BUREAU OF 
INVESTIGATION 


Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, every so often the Communists 
and radicals and fellow travelers—sup- 
ported by left-wing politicians in this 
country—seek by one means or another 
to get rid of Mr. J. Edgar Hoover as di- 
rector of the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation and to break up that organization 
because it is the one basic Government 
agency that can and has kept them in 
check in their design to bring about open 
revolution in this country. Their latest 
maneuver was brought out in the open in 
an article which appeared in the Wash- 
ington Evening Star, Friday, January 
18. It was written by Columnist Con- 
stantine Brown—one of the older and 
most respected of Washington columnists 
because of his fearlessness and his repu- 
tation for being strictly factual. I was 
so alarmed by that article that I made a 
speech on the floor of the House Monday, 
January 21, about it and inserted it in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD as part of my 
remarks. I want to read that article to 
you now: 

Reports that J. Edgar Hoover, director of 
the FBI, may be replaced sometime this year 
by George F. Schwarzwalder, an official of 
the Budget Bureau, are being circulated in 
such responsible quarters that they can no 
longer be described as “Washington rumors.” 
In the official circles where the matter is 
being discussed, it is said that while Mr. 
Hoover has done an excellent job before and 
during the war, the time has come to bring 
@& new man with “streamlined ideas” as head 
of the FBI. When Mr. Hoover took over this 
important agency 21 years ago he found an 
antiquated outfit which he has succeeded in 
building up until it now enjoys a world-wide 
reputation. 


Now, I want to break into the reading 
of this article right at this point. Let me 
remind you that during the First World 
War—which you will recall lasted. less 
than 2 years—we had innumerable acts 
of enemy sabotage committed in this 
country. Perhaps the greatest disaster 
that I can recall offhand was the famous 
Black Tom explosion, the frightful in- 
tensity of which is illustrated by over a 
million dollars’ worth of broken glass in 
New York City alone, 12 miles away. 
Then, there was the Kingsland, N. J., 
explosion, and numerous factories, rail- 
road bridges, and other things were 
sabotaged and blown up. During the 
Second World War, which lasted almost 
4 years, not one single act of enemy 
sabotage was committed in this country 
and enemy espionage—or spying activ- 
ities—was kept definitely under control 
all under the thumb of our great FBI 
headed by J. Edgar Hoover. Yet we re- 
call that early in 1940 the Commies 
sought to oust Mr. Hoover at a time when 
Russia was lined up with Germany and 
Hoover’s FBI had thousands of potential 
enemy agents under surveillance. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. I yield to 
the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Was that not 
about the time of the wire-tapping bill 
that we had up here in Congress? 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. That is 
eorrect. Agitation was started in the 
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other body to outlaw the use of wire- 
tapping by the FBI. I want to say tothe 
gentleman from Ohio that the FBI has 
only used wire-tapping in four types of 
cases: first, kidnaping; second, sabotage; 
third, espionage; and, fourth, in the case 
oi treason. The have always made the 
most judicious use of it. They have no 
desire to exceed the reasonable use of 
it. But at that time when the bill was 
introduced and was before us for con- 
sideration on the floor, the fact that that 
agitation was here caused the FBI and 
Mr. Hoover to stop the use of wire- 
tapping, and, as a result, I have been told 
personally by Mr. Hoover, they lost im- 
mediate control of some four or five 
thousand enemy agents that they had 
been keeping their thumb on by means 
of wire-tapping and other methods. 
They lost control of them. I thank the 
gentleman for asking me to bring that 
out. 

Now, to go on with this article: 

Mr. Schwarzwalder, who is said to be the 
favorite candidate for the job if Mr. Hoover 
is replaced, was appointed as an analyst in 
the Budget Bureau in 1941. His present 
duties consist of streamlining the intelli- 
gence services of the State, War, and Navy 


Departments in an attempt to cut down 
expenses. 


Now, just what are his qualifications 
to be America’s No. 1 super detective in 
charge of the FBI that now has some 
3,000 wonderfully trained operators 
working in the Continental United 
States, in all of its possessions and all 
over the world? Here is what Mr. Brown 
says akrout Mr. George F. Schwarz- 
walder: 


Before entering Government service here 
he was engaged for 9 years as a social worker 
with the county board of public assistance 
in Philadelphia. His duties consisted of ad- 
ministering public aid for the aged and of 
administering Federal participation under 
the Federal security program for the blind. 
Like many others who have reached high po- 
sitions in this country, Mr. Schwarzwalder 
had a variety of occupations before he joined 
the county board at Philadelphia. He 
worked for a short time for Warner Brothers 
(that is a moving picture company out on 
the west coast), was manager of a book store 
belonging to the United Cigar Stores in New 
York, was a land surveyor in New Jersey— 
his native State—was a checker in the sum- 
mer of 1925 for the Pennsylvania Railroad 
and worked for the Prudential Insurance 
Co. in 1923, 

At this point I want to make this ob- 
servation: you will all note his remark- 
able training and qualifications to head 
the FBI. Now to go on with the article: 

‘His promotions in the Budget Burea1-— 
where he rose from a $3,200 yearly salary in 
1941 to 87,000 in 1945—were due to his ability 


to handle the problems entrusted to him by 
the Director, Harold Smith. 


I have rather a high regard for Mr. 
Harold Smith but I suspect he personally 
did not have much choice in the selection 
of his top assistant, Mr. Paul H. Apple- 
by—with whom I came in contact some 
years back when he was the Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture under Mr. 
Henry Wallace. To give you.an insight 
into Mr. Appleby’s thinking, let me say 
that when a certair problem of person- 
nel was put up to him back in 1934, he 
wrote to a certain party in effect that 


any Federal employee had just as much 
right to be a member of the Communist 
Party of the United States of America as 
to belong to the Democratic or Repub- 
lican Parties. Mr. Appleby, I repeat, is 
at present the Assistant Budget Director 
of this country, and it is my conjecture 
that Mr. Schwarzwalder reports directly 
to him. But now to get on with the 
article: 


Although he— 


Meaning Mr. Schwarzwalder— 

had never handled such highly delicate 
matters as naval, military, and foreign in- 
telligence, which in the past has been in the 
hands of long-trained professionals, Mr. 
Schwarzwalder plunged into the work of 
streamlining with enthusiasm and is be- 
lieved by his superiors and the many friends 
he has acquired to be doing a good job. 


That probably refers to his boss, Mr. 
Appleby, and some of the other left- 
wingers. Quoting again, and get this 
next paragraph very carefully in your 
minds because it is the kernel of the nut 
in question—and I quote: 

Mr. Schwarzwalder was astounded at enor- 
mous files gathered by the Army and Navy 
concerning what is described as subversive 
activities and discovered that money could 


be saved if these files had a more “lean and 
hungry look.” 


I presume if Mr. Schwarzwalder did 
succeed in getting Mr. Hoover’s job he 
would go further than giving the FBI 
files a “lean and hungry look’’—he would 
starve them completely—in which event 
the rogues’ gallery of the enemies we 
have in this country and who have here- 
tofore .been kept under surveillance and 
check by the FBI would be thrown in the 
ashean. I would like to interject a few 
facts at this point. In this country of 
140,000,000 people there are today at 
least 100,000 known and acknowledged 
members of the Communist Party USA. 
Those figures have been often published 
in Communist publications. ‘There are 
probably several times that number of 
apprentice party members who—for ob- 
vious reasons—do not openly acknowl- 
edge membership. If we are to include 
in the list of left-wingers the fellow 
travelers who at times openly—but 
more frequently, privately—hbelieve in the 
principles of the Communist . Party 
USA—one fundamental program of 
which is the fomenting of strikes and in- 
dustrial unrest in this country, and an- 
other program is to cause trouble, dis- 
content, and a break-down of morale in 
our armed forces—and then, if we add 
to that number those idealistic silly dupes 
who are ever ready to call themselves 
liberal thinkers and lend their inherited 
great names and financial and political 
support to the Communist Party—the 
number of left-wingers in this country 
runs into the millions. Earl Browder 
once said that for every party member 
there are 10 others ready to do the 
party’s work. 

In the foregoing, I have been referring 
to the American Communist program 
and its members and supporters. Let 
me for a minute contrast that with the 
actual situation in Soviet Russia today. 
My good friend, the gentleman from 
South Dakota [Mr. MunpT], who recently 
visited Russia, tells me, there, in a nation 
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of 190,000,000, the Communist Pariy 
which controls that 190,000,000 is actually 
made up of only 5,000,000 party members. 
The guiding genius, in turn, of that 
5,000,000 which controls and rules the 
190,000,000 is composed of an inner 
Comintern called the Polit-Buro, of 14 
members, of which Mr, Josef Stalin is but 
one member and has but one vote—there- 
fore, his policies might be out-voted at 
any time by the other 13. But, of course, 
Uncle Joe is the oldest sitting member of 
this Polit-Buro, therefore the most pow- 
erful, and his decisions are seldom, if 
ever, overridden. The fact of the matter 
is this is the most closely knit govern- 
ment operation by caste and aristocracy 
that this world has ever known. In 
Russia one cannot merely apply for and 
simply secure membership in the Com- 
munist Party. He has to serve—if you 
please—a long apprenticeship over a 
number of years and prove his mettle 
and his loyalty to Communist ideas and 
ideals and to its leadership before he is 
voted into the membership. But, having 
once become a member of the party, then 
he obtains many, many concessions. He 
buys his clothing and his food in greater 
quantities and at a greater discount from 
the regular store prices than the rest of 
the 185 governed millions; and then, if 
he should eventually become one of the 
leaders and get into the inner sanctum 
of the Comintern, he gets a progressively 
greater discount and greater quantities 
of the good things of life. And all this, 
my friends, is apparently what the Amer- 
ican Communists and their sympathizers 
and dupes want to foist on this, the free- 
dom-loving American people. Don’t you 
see how serious this thing has become? 
Well, if you do not, you had better wake 
up and wake up pretty quickiy before our 
streets are flowing with red American 
blood. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. I yield to 
the genileman from South Dakota. 

Mr. MUNDT. I am very much inter- 
ested in the statement the gentleman is 
making. I noticed while Congress was 
taking its holiday recess that the press 
quoted J. Edgar Hoover in a speech or 
two calling the attention of America to 
the danger of the Communist element in 
this country. I wonder if there is not 
some connection, perhaps, between the 
fact that he has made those Paul Revere 
speeches and the fact that there are 
now a few of our inner-circle left-wing- 
ers trying to get his scalp and get him 
put out of the FBI. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. There is 
no question about that. I will say to 
the gentleman as I said earlier in my 
speech, that it has been the FBI and 
the FBI alone that has been able to 
keep its finger on these known Com- 
munist agitators and put the spotlight 
of publicity on them whenever they stuck 
their heads up out of the grass. 

Mr. MUNDT. It seems to me the 
gentleman’s speech is particularly perti- 
nent at this time due to the terrific labor 
disorders from which this country is suf- 
fering. It remains to be proved how 
much these labor disorders are actually 
a result of honest differences of opinion 
about the wage scale and living costs. 
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Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Com- 
munism thrives on hunger and if they 
can keep these men out on strike until 
they have exhausted all their stored up 
war bonds and all their cash in banks 
and everything else and go hungry, then 
the Communists will really thrive and 
go to town. Is that not correct? 

Mr. MUNDT. Yes; I might say to 
the gentleman in an effort to determine 
what part the Communists are taking 
in agitating the present labor turmoil, 
the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities at its last regular meeting 
voted to call before it for the purpose 
of interrogation Prof. Louis Budenz, 
former leading Communist in this 
country and formerly editor of the Daily 
Worker, who iast October renounced 
communism and joined the Catholic 
Church and is presently teaching at 
Notre Dame University in South Bend. 
It seems to us that Professor Budenz, 
out of his experience in working with 
Communists for many years, should be 
able to give our committee some highly 
valuable tips as to the methods and 
manner by which Communists habitu- 
ally try to create disorder in a capital- 
istic country. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. May I 
ask the gentleman this question, since 
he brought up the labor angle? Just 
how do the labor unions operate in 
Russia under the Communist regime? 

Mr. MUNDT. I could answer that 
question very briefly, I am sure, because 
last fall when I went to Russia with Sub- 
committee No. 2 of the House Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, spending about a 
month in that country and its dominated 
area, we discovered that there are no 
labor unions in Russia whatsoever as 
we recognize labor unions in this coun- 
try, because the only organization per- 
mitted to function as such over there 
is the Communist Party. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. If the 
American Communists eventually suc- 
ceed in bringing about revolution in this 
country, and we know they are pretty 
well infiltrated into the larger labor or- 
ganizations in this country, and one in 
particular, does the gentleman think that 
the Communist Party of the United 
States of America would continue to pro- 
mote labor unions in this country? 

Mr. MUNDT. No; I think that the 
Communist Party in the United States 
will do the same thing that the Com- 
munist Party has done in Russia and that 
the Fascists did in Italy and that the 
Nazis did in Germany, that is, to com- 
pletely dominate labor the way they 
dominate capital because there is one 
thing which all of these isms in Europe 
have in common, and that is complete 
cpposition to freedom and complete op- 
position to organizations other than their 
own. They prefer to rule without having 
anybody in an organization around to 
criticize or threaten their supremacy. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. In other 
words, they believe in a one-body govern- 
ment backed by a darned good Gestapo. 
Is that correct? 


Mr. MUNDT. That is correct. Since 


the gentleman mentioned labor, I would 
like to just say this about the labor sit- 
We found to our sur- 


uation in Russia. 
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prise that labor in Russia is operating 
under a piecework and speed-up pro- 
gram which is so severe and so drastic 
that no labor leader in America would 
dare to put it before the members of his 
union and suggest it as a model in this 
country. 

The difficulty with the American Com- 
munists, as I see it, is that they refuse 
to present to the American people the 
achievements and activities of commu- 
nism as it actually functions in the 
country where it is being tried. Instead, 
they hold it up as a figment of the imagi- 
nation and they describe it as something 
which it is not. No matter how radical 
he may be in this country, if an American 
labor leader would take a look and make 
a study of labor conditions in Russia, he 
would say, “If that is the pay-off on 
communism I will have nothing to do 
with it.” 

I want to make myself clear. I have 
been asked a lot of times since I returned 
from Russia, people ask me, “Karl, what 
do you think of communism in Russia?” 
My answer is, “I think that communism 
in Russia is O. K. for the Russians in 
Russia if that is what they want. Ihave 
no purpose in mind to change it or 
modify it. I am perfectly willing to let 
them experiment with that particular 
political and economic theory so long as 
they keep it there.” They should not, 
and the Communists in this country 
should not, attempt to overthrow our 
system of government and impose upon 
it a system which is failing completely to 
provide any hopeful opportunities for the 
laboring classes of Russia. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. I yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I do believe that 
the gentleman ought to clarify that state- 
ment so that there will be no misunder- 
standing as to his state of mind. I am 
aware that the gentleman is not talking 
about atheistic communism. Is that not 
correct? 

Mr. MUNDT. I am talking about the 
communism which they have in Russia, 
which is largely atheistic: 

Mr. McCORMACK. But the gentle- 
man does not mean to say that in Russia 
atheistic communism is a good thing? 

Mr. MUNDT. No. It is all right for 
them if they want it, as far as I am 
concerned. I am trying to say it is not 
any of our business to go to Russia and 
tell them what kind of a government 
they should have or to try to force them 
to change it. . 

Mr. McCORMACK. Of course, I know 
the gentleman did not mean to say that 
he agreed with it. He is bitterly opposed 
to it. 

Mr. MUNDT. That is true. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
knows I have given this quite a lot of 
study, because I was chairman of the 
special committee that investigated all 
the “isms” in the country in 1935, com- 
munism, fascism, nazism, and all the 
others, and bigotry; and how they used 
to love to gang up on me. I could not 
get legislation passed in this body for 
from 3 to 5 years. I had a great deal of 
difficulty with many good Members of 


_this House in getting the Alien Propa- 


ganda Registration Act, the McCormack 
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Act, passed and also the bill making it a 
crime for anyone to willfully and reck- 
lessly advocate the overthrow of Gov- 
ernment by force and violence. Also a 
bill giving the Army and Navy power to 
control the distribution of subversive 
literature in Army camps and on the 
vessels of the Navy. It took me from 
3 to 5 years, after the legislation was 
recommended, to get these passed 
through this House and the other 
branch. But, fortunately, we did get 
them passed. I have given it a lot of 
study and I think I know a little bit 
about it. I agree with the gentleman 
that it is none of our business what kind 
of government another country may 
have. That is the business of the people 
of that country. We may not agree with 
it, but as long as they do not interfere 
with our Government or other govern- 
ments, it is none of our business. 

Mr. MUNDT. That is correct. 

Mr. McCORMACK. But I must de- 
part from my friend’s observation, and 
Iam sure upon consideration the gentle- 
man will agree with me, when he says 
that Russia can have an atheistic com- 
munism. I do not think any country 
should have that, because that is where 
the vicious persecution and liquidation 
comes in, because it is based on anti- 
Godliness, and it does not give to the 
individual the freedom of the right of 
religious conscience nor free exercise 
thereof. As far as that is concerned, it 
is reprehensible and repugnant to what 
I might say is my international sense of 
decency. 

Mr. MUNDT. Let me say I share with 
the gentleman completely his recogni- 
tion that atheistic communism is repre- 
hensible and repugnant. It is equally 
reprehensible and repugnant to me. I 
regret that it exists any place in the 
world, but I still doubt whether it is our 
job to go into a country where it does 
exist and tell them what kind of a gov- 
ernment they should have. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. If the 
gentleman will pardon me, I think this 
colloquy has proven very beneficial, but 
I would like to get back to this article 
by Mr. Constantine Brown. 

And, now, to get back to this article 
and Mr. Schwarzwalder’s demonstra- 
tions of efficiency in streamlining the 
State, War, and Navy Intelligence Serv- 
ices. Here is what Mr. Constantine 
Brown has to say: 

He is chiefly responsible for the stream- 
lining and reorganization of the State De- 
partment by which entirely new organiza- 
tions were set up and old bureaus abolished. 
Although the streamlining substantially in- 
creased, rather than reduced, the personnel 
of the State Department, his work has been 
praised by the Secretary and Under Secre- 
tary of State because they believed it would 
make the Department more efficient. He 
has contributed largely to the injection of 
new blood in the Department by suggest- 
ing the appointment of many outsiders; 
that is to say, men, who, while not conver- 
sant with actual dip!omatic work, are fully 
familiar with and sympathetic to the new 
trends in the world. 


Friends, take that last clause carefully 
to heart. I repeat, these men, “while not 
conversant with actual diplomatic work, 
are fully femiliar with and sympathetic 
to the new trends in the world.” 
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Now let us look at the tangible results 
of the excellent work Mr. Schwarzwalder 
and others have accomplished in stream- 
lining the State Department for instance. 
In 1939 there were approximately 3,600 
employees in the State Department oper- 
ating on an $18,000,000 budget, approxi- 
mately $16,000,000 of which was charge- 
able to passports and visas. 

In the fiscal year 1946 the personnel 
has been streamlined up to approxi- 
mately 10,000, or treble that of 1939, and 
undoubtedly much of this increased per- 
sonnel is composed of these bright young 
men who, “while not conversant with 
actual diplomatic work, are fully familiar 
with and sympathetic to the new trends 
in the world.” The budget for this fiscal 
year has quadrupled over 1939, and they 
are apparently finding it pretty difficult 
to get along with a slight appropriation 
of some $76,000,000. 

Indeed this streamlining to gain great- 
er efficiency in our State Department has 
now reached the point where they find 
that next year they are barely going to 
be able to get along with 25,000 employees 
on a requested budget of approximately 
$150,000,000. 

I suggest that the Appropriations Com- 
mittee look into this streamlining pro- 
gram very, very carefully. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. I yield. 

Mr. TABER. Is it not a fact that ex- 
travagant operation is what creates a 
deficit in the Treasury and that the only 
way we can maintain solvency is to get 
away from that sort of performance? 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. One 
thing is certain that in the matter of 6 
years we cannot boost one executive 
branch of the Government from 3,600 
employees to 25,000 and boost its appro- 
priations from $18,000,000 to $150,000,000 
and still stay solvent in this country. 

I appreciate the gentleman’s observa- 
tion. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. I yield to 
the gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. CURTIS. I think we all are aware 
of those who belittle the number of Com- 
munists in the United States, saying 
there are only a few hundred thousand 
of them. But we all know that it makes 
a difference if Communists hold high 
positions in the Government. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. There is 
no question. 

Mr. CURTIS. And if we have a foot- 
ball team of 11 men—— 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. And the 
quarterbacks are Communists—— 

Mr. CURTIS. If 1 player is for the 
other side he can confound the other 10 
and make them look silly and throw every 
game to the enemy. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. That is 
absolutely correct. I thank the gentle- 
man for his observation. 

I want to repeat the last clause I read: 
These men while not conversant with 
actual diplomatic work are fully familiar 

th and sympathetic to the new trends 
in the world. Now to continue the arti- 
cle—— 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. HEN- 
pRIcKs). The time of the gentleman 
from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent with the permission 
of anyone else who has a special order 
that the gentleman’s time may be ex- 
tended for 10 additional minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman from Kansas (Mr. Rees] has a 
special order. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I have no ob- 
jection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman from Michigan is recognized for 
10 additional minutes. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Now to 
continue with the article: 

But while Mr. Schwarzwalder has earned 
for himself a good reputation as a stream- 
liner in the War, State, and Navy Depart- 
ments, his knowledge of the work of the FBI 
is still very scanty. In the 2 years he has 
been engaged in looking into the organiza- 
tion and work of the miiltary and naval in- 
telligence, he is said to have been able to 
obtain only a superficial acquaintance with 
what a variety of problems fall under the 
jurisdiction of Mr. Hoover’s organization. 
These problems extend from catching kid- 
napers, counterfeiters, and other criminals to 
“special” intelligence work in foreign coun- 
tries and at home. It was the job of the 
FBI to locate and catch enemy saboteurs and 
prevent those in the pay of foreign countries 
from doing the jobs assigned to them. The 
duties of the FBI have become s0 diversified 
since 1940 that only men with a wide knowl- 
edge of this complex work can successfully 
cope with the agency’s many assignments. 


One of the outstanding achievements 
of Mr. Hoover personally—and without 
which the efficiency of the FBI could not 
have achieved such a high plane—is due 
to the program he instituted to cooperate 
with every other law-enforcing agency in 
this country. There was a time when 
the local police authorities, county sher- 
iffs, and their deputies felt that the FBI 
was trying to steal the show, but that was 
long ago. Today with its excellent po- 
lice academy—which not only gives ex- 
cellent training to local law-enforcement 
officers but also impresses them with the 
desire of the FBI to ever cooperate with 
the local agencies and to acquaint them 
with the facilities that the FBI has to 
augment their own talents and to pro- 
vide them with a centralized research 
organization—Mr. Hoover has welded all 
of the law-enforcing agencies of this Na- 
tion into one gigantic team that has 
proven the truth of the statement that 
“crime does not pay.” 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, BRADLEY of Michigan. I yield to 
the gentleman from South Dakota. 

Mr. MUNDT. I would like to say that 
Mr. Hoover has cooperated with the 
House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities. We have found him to be 100 
percent. Mr. Hoover has maintained a 
liaison representative in the committee 
room at all times checking with our rec- 
ords and files and whenever we hire an 
investigator, clerk, or staff member, first 
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of all we insist that that individual be 
cleared by the FBI. Nobody could ask 
for a more hearty cooperation than we 
have had from the FBI. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. I am 
happy to know that Mr. Hoover has now 
extended his liaison and his cooperation 
to the committee of which the gentleman 
is a very valuable member. 

At this point and as illustrative of the 
excellent work done by the FBI in this 
last war, may I suggest to you that if 
you have an opportunity to see the mo- 
tion picture The House on Ninety-second 
Street you should do so. This motion 
picture is very accurate and factual! in its 
portrayal of the excellent work done by 
the FBI in breaking up a big German spy 
ring in this country and outwitting the 
famed Gestapo at every turn. It is worth 
seeing by every stanch American and 
your admiration for the work of the FBI 
will be greatly enhanced thereby. 

Now, the closing paragraph of this arti- 
cle reads as follows: 

Although from the past activities of Mr. 
Schwarzwalder it would appear that he might 
not be the ideal man to replace the incum- 
bent Director of the FBI, he has very power- 
ful support from friends he has acquired re- 


cently and is believed to be the foremost 
candidate for the job. 


Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that this 
attempt to remove Mr. Hoover or to oth- 
erwise disorganize the FBI is a very seri- 
ous matter for everyone in this country, 
I know that one of the stanchest sup- 
porters that Mr. Hoover has in this body 
is you, Mr, Speaker, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack]. I 
know that you upset efforts to tamper 
with Mr. Hoover’s work back in the 
twenties and again in the thirties and in 
the early forties. You have been a real 
champion of Mr. Hoover and a great ad- 
mirer of his work and the efficiency of 
his Department. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. I yield to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. It is very kind of 
the gentleman to refer to me because I 
feel very proud to be connected in any 
way with J. Edgar Hoover. Iam a great 
admirer of the man. I consider him a 
great American. He has performed the 
great duties and responsibilities of his 
Office and position with outstanding 
ability and courage. I first met Mr. 
Hoover shortly after I came to this body 
some years ago. I then met one of the 
finest men I will ever meet in my journey 
through life. He is broad-minded in 
every respect, a man deeply imbued with 
the American way of life, American tra- 
ditions, and he has the respect of his 
fellow man. 


Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. He also 
has a keen sense of duty. 
Mr. McCORMACK. Yes. On several 


occasions in the past when efforts were 
made to discredit him I have taken the 
floor and I have spoken of the high re- 
gard I have for him. I do not know of 
any effort to discredit Mr. Hoover, but 
the gentleman from Michigan appar- 
ently feels there is such an effort now. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan, I know 
that to be a fact. 
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Mr. McCORMACK. All I can say is 
that I will join as strongly as I can with 
the gentleman from Michigan or with 
anyone else in resisting such effort and 
preventing it from being successful. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. I appre- 
ciate the gentleman’s remarks, 

Mr. McCORMACK. When I came 
here in 1928 I met him, or shortly there- 
after, and I was deeply impressed with 
him. In 1933 when the question of his 
reeppointment came up with the new ad- 
ministration, a former Member of this 
House, a very distinguished Member, Mr. 
Oliver, of Alabama, a member of the 
Appropriations Committee—the older 
Members will recall him—a valuable and 
outstanding Member who voluntarily re- 
tired, a man who was chairman of a 
Subcommittee on Appropriations having 
charge of the appropriation bill in which 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation ap- 
propriations were included, and I went 
to see the late President Roosevelt on 
two or three occasions urging his con- 
tinuance in that position. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. I know 
Mr. Roosevelt had a very high regard for 
Mr. Hoover. ‘ 

Mr. McCORMACK. The late Presi- 
dent had a very high regard for him, 
and that is the point I wanted to empha- 
size. If there are any efforts made to 
undermine or smear or weaken Mr. 
Hoover in his position, I shall be pleased, 
with what little influence I might have, 
to join with the gentleman from Michi- 
gan and others in rising to the defense 
of a man who richly deserves the com- 
mendation and the respect and the sup- 
port of all Americans. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. I thank 
the gentleman very much for his sup- 
port and for his observation. 

We all know, Mr. Speaker, that un- 
doubtedly Mr. Hoover has received a 
great many firm offers to go into private 
life and undoubtedly he could do so at 
a greatly enhanced income over that 
which the Government feels it can afford 
to pay. It is to his everlasting credit 
and to the benefit of this great Nation 
that he has always shown such a tremen- 
dous sense of patriotism and call to duty 
that he has stuck on this job through 
thick and thin. We need more Ameri- 
cans like J. Edgar Hoover. 

Of course, I do not mean to say that 
Mr. Hoover is the only man in this great 
Nation capable of running the FBI; nor 
co I wish to infer that he is solely re- 
sponsible for its present high state of 
attainment. I do say, however, that if 
this Nation is ever unfortunate enough 
to lose the services of Mr. Hoover as 
head of the FBI, then certainly it would 
seem sound common sense to succeed him 
by one of his numerous most capable 
assistants who have served with him 
and under him so long and to whom a 
great deal of credit for the achievements 
of the FBI must be given. Surely such 
an organization as this should not sud- 
denly find at its head a politician who 
has so far achieved the present position 
in life no greater than that of an analyst 
in a Government bureau. 

Tt has been said that Attorney Gen- 
eral Tom Clark, who is his superior, has 
denied that he would even consider any 
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move to replace Mr. Hoover. This, of 
course, is encouraging and commendable 
in Mr. Clark; but in this instance it is 
well to remember that Mr. Clark is 
merely the Attorney General, subject to 
orders from the President of the United 
States and in the final analysis would 
undoubtedly have no say in the matter. 

Well, Mr. Speaker, if Mr. Truman— 
personally such a splendid man as he 
is and such a loyal American, as his 
work on the famous Truman committee 
in the Senate proved him to be—has per- 
mitted himself to be so misguided by his 
political advisers as to seriously consider 
a reorganization of the FBI, then I con- 
fess that I am not only alarmed but I am 
amazed that any man sitting in the great 
office of the Presidency of the United 
States should ever let himself be so 
ill advised. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House the gentle- 
man from Kansas [Mr. Rees] is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 


LEGISLATION AND THE STRIKE 
SITUATION 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
America has atiained a place of leader- 
ship among the nations for world peace. 
We are actively working at it. Having 
attained leadership, in bringing the war 
to a successful conclusion, we are puiting 
forth every effort to bring about a just 
and lasting peace among nations of the 
world, and yet here at home we have 
difficulty in bringing about readjust- 
ments and reconversion on a peacetime 
basis. We have too little peace and har- 
mony on the home front. 

Mr. Speaker, it is a shame and a dis- 
grace that the situation existing in our 
country today, with regard to labor and 
industry, should be permitted to exist. 
It does not set a good example to other 
countries with respect to the operation 
of free enterprise, as well as the principle 
that every man willing to work is en- 
titled to do it at a fair wage. 

Mr. Speaker, we have the peculiar sit- 
uation that there are millions of people, 
both here and abroad, seeking to buy 
scarce American-made commodities, and 
willing to pay the prices. Credit is 
cheap. Never before in our history has 
there been more money invested in 
stocks, bonds, savings accounts, and the 
like. Yet, the only thing that prevents 
our greatest era of prosperity is the fail- 
ure on the part of management and labor 
to settle disagreements involving wage 
increases in  strike-bound industries, 
which in some cases involves less than a 
few cents per hour. 

In the steel industry, for example, the 
difference now is only 34 cents per hour. 
Assuming an 8-hour day in a 300-day 
work year, in the steel industry this 
would amount to a total of $50,490,000 per 
year, which the steel industry does not 
see fit to pay its 700,000 employees. I 
mention this only to indicate that the 
controversy in the steel industry is essen- 
tially similar to disagreements in other 
industries where labor is on a strike for 
higher wages. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, with what I have 
said as a background, and the risk of 
oversimplifying a problem, which to my 
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mind has been grossly overcomplicated, 
I should like to submit a common sense 
solution. ’ 

The administration leaders have been 
too prone to keep the lid on prices and 
at the same time, nod approvingly at 
wage increases. This is inconsistent. I 
advocate the following policy and pro- 
cedure. Through collective bargaining 
and voluntary arbitration, that portion 
of the labor controversy involving wage 
increases in industry should be resolved, 
as far as possible, by management and 
labor, without Government participation. 
If no agreement can be reached, then let 
management and labor submit their best 
wage offers or proposals to the Depart- 
ment of Labor. Whereupon, after the 
Secretary of Labor is satisfied that both 
management and lakor have bargained 
in good faith and have not reached an 
agreement, he should then certify the 
same to the President, stating the differ- 
ence between management and labor 
offers. Using his price control powers, 
the President should then allow the par- 
ticular industry in question to increase 
prices, only to the extent required to pay 
the difference certified by the Secretary 
of Labor, as the bona fide wage difference 
between the management and labor 
offers. 

Applying this policy to the present 
steel controversy, it would necessitate a 
price increase of less than 70 cents per 
ton to settle the wage question. 

Immediately it will be said that my 
proposal will result in inflation. My 
contention is we have inflation already. 
Of course, inflation must be controlled. 
The best means to control inflation is to 
achieve full production and reconversion 
just as soon as can be done and remove 
the possibility of Government seizure of 
private industry, thus preventing wide- 
spread labor disturbances which may 
even involve bloodshed. I believe the 
end justifies the means. 

Full, free, and competitive production, 
unrestricted and unrestrained py so- 
called “economic laws,” is the way we 
are going to solve these problems which 
continually beset our path toward re- 
conversion. 

It is said there would be inflation, if 
price ceilings are slightly raised. We 
have inflation now and the only way to 
stop its further advance is to restore a 
free economy to America, an economy 
founded upon the basic laws of supply 
and demand. As long as demand is 
great and the supply small, inflation will 
always lurk in the shadows. 

I propose the administration change 
its philosophy of pessimism and apply 
constructive, dynamic leadership. The 
timid attitude with which the Admin: 
istration is approaching the labor situa- 
tion is retarding reconversion. Lack of 
leadership has influenced certain groups 
to ask Congress to enact labor legisla- 
tion, which, if passed in the hysteria of 
these moments, will not be satisfactory. 
to either management or labor. 

Contrary to certain views, I believe the 
Federal Government has ample author- 
ity to deal with the present labor situa- 
tion. The Government controls prices 
and thereby controls wages. This was 
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strikingly illustrated during talks in con- 
nection with the steel strike. 

Mr. Speaker, permif me to suggest that 
I believe the average housewife would be 
willing to pay a small increase for a vac- 
uum cleaner, electric ice box, or electric 
iron, and get it within the next few 
months. The same plat. applies to other 
commodities. It will be a whole lot easier 
to control prices when we have full pro- 
duction and after the pent-up demand 
for consumers goods has been satisfied. 

It is true, the consuriaer always pays, 
and I am certainly oppcsed to run-away 
prices, but under my proposal the premi- 
um he pays is for, first, earlier recon- 
version; second, quicker return to a free 
healthy economy; third, consumer goods 
in a few months, rather than in a few 
years; fourth, earlier return to reduced 
prices, resulting from full production 
and competition; and fifth, the absence 
of management-labor friction in the 
United States. 

In addition to the President’s request 
for the establishment of a fact-finding 
board and a compulsory 30-day cooling- 
off period before strikes, there are other 
proposals before Congress, which, if en- 
acted, would substantially change our 
present labor laws. I shall expect to 
support some. I believe, however, with 
respect to the question of fact-finding, 
that such facts should relate only to the 
question of determining whether in- 


* creases or decreases in wages Should be 


granted. 

It is my opinion that none of the bills 
which have been submitted will really 
solve the present labor problem. In fact, 
I fail to see how the President's proposal, 
if enacted into law, would have prevented 
the strikes that will have 2,000,000 work- 
ers idle by the end of the week. 

The solution of these problems should 
be found through a closer and better 
understanding between management and 
labor. We cannot expect legislation to 
solve all of our problems, and this in- 
cludes labor-management problems. As 
I stated earlier, the President has ample 
power now. He and Mr. Snyder were in 
excellent bargaining position to prevent 
the steel strike before they fumbled their 
opportunity to doit. It must be observed, 
too, that no legislation wiil remedy bad 
judgment. 

Mr. Speaker, it has come to our atten- 
tion quite definitely, that labor, on the 
one hand, and management, on the other, 
have claimed that the opposition has 
more rights under the law. It is my con- 
tention that both labor and management 
must share and assume equal responsi- 
bilities, as well as equal rights, under 
the law of this country. 

Mr. Speaker, there is one very im- 
portant factor in this situation that has 
not received the attention to which it 
is entitled. It is the factor of public 
interest. In normal times the public 
interest is not unduly affected by the 
temporary failure of management and 
labor to reach agreements, but these are 
not normal times. Our country stands 
upon the threshold of reconversion. Re- 
lations between management and labor 
assume a tremendous importance. The 
public interest demands that manage- 
ment and labor become more deeply con- 
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cerned with their responsibility to the 
general public. The functioning of a 
democracy, such as ours, is dependent 
upon the balancing of the rights and 
interests of management and _ labor, 
guided by the superior and all-embracing 
righis of the public as a whole. 

Mr. Speaker, it seems to me the leader- 
ship involved in these strikes and dis- 
putes give little or no consideration to 
the millions of people who have no voice 
in the matter, but are required to suffer 
although they have nothing to do with 
the controversy involved. To permit the 
paralyzing of our communication sys- 
tems and our production in this country 
just cannot be right. 

One of the reasons, and I shall discuss 
it later, for the present strife between 
labor and management, is the absence of 
arbitration. We arbitrate foreign af- 
fairs, but not so much domestic affairs. 

On a long-range basis, I favor the 
enactment of legislation, following simi- 
lar lines as that of the Railway Labor 
Act, that will set up mediation boards or 
panels to settle labor grievances and pro- 
vide for a reasonable period before 
strikes are called. I believe immediate 
consideration should be givén to legisla- 
tion which will require management and 
labor to accept their public responsibili- 
ties and live up to and abide by their 
agreements. Such legislation should 
provide equal protection to all parties 
concerned. I am convinced that our 
labor laws need revision and moderniza- 
tion. That job should be done during 
this session of Congress. But, I repeat, 
the present labor crisis should not result 
in the hurried passage of ill-conceived 
legislation which another Congress may 
be required to repeal. 

I would like to suggest further, Mr. 
Speaker, that when further: national 
management-labor conferences are held 
to discuss general problems of labor and 
management, that the President include 
in such group not only a few big leaders 
in industry and labor, but also managers 
of small industries and small labor 
unions from all parts of the country. 
Also permit large and small business to 
attend such meetings, also include farm- 
ers and others who have a real direct 
public interest in these problems, and 
who are directly affected thereby. 
Strikes that are being conducted today 
are affecting every household in this 
country. 

Mr. Speaker, these are serious times. 
America is at a turning point in her 
history. There are many tough prob- 
lems to be solved. American people can 
solve these problems if they have the 
willtodoso. America has the will. She 
must and will find the way. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. PETERSON of Florida asked and 
was given permission to extend his own 
remarks and include therein a report 
of the Congressional Board of Visitors 
to the United States Merchant Marine 
Academy at King’s Point. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and include an edi- 
torial from the Shreveport Times under 
date of January 20, 1946, on the subject 
of tidewater oil. 
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ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. FOLGER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord. 
ingly (at 4 o’clock and 43 minutes p. m.), 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Thursday, January 24, 1946, at 12 o'clock 
noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
COMMITTEE ON THE CENSUS 


The Committee on the Census wil] 
hold hearings on H. R. 4781 on Thurs- 
day and Friday mornings, January 24 
and 25, 1946, at 10 o’clock. 

COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND Fonrricn 

COMMERCE 

There will be a meeting of the Secy- 
rities Subcommittee of the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce at 
2 p. m. on Thursday, January 24, 1945, 
for resumption of hearings in study of 
operations pursuant to the Public Utility 
Holding Company Act of 1935. 

There will be a meeting of the Federal 
Trade Subcommittee of the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, at 
10 o’clock a. m., Tuesday, January 29, 
1946. 

Business to be considered: Commerce 
hearings on the bill (H. R. 2390) to amend 
the act creating the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, to define its powers and duties, 
and for other purposes. 

COMMITTEE ON PATENTS 


The Committee on Patents will hold 
hearings on H. R. 4143 in the committee 
room, 416 Old House Office Building, 
January 29, 1946, beginning at 10:30 
a. m. 

COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


Subcommittee No. 1 of the Committee 
on the Judiciary will hold a hearing on 
Wednesday, January 30, 1946, on the 
bill (H. R. 2710) to provide for the deten- 
tion, care, and treatment of persons of 
unsound mind in certain Federal reser- 
vations in Virginia and Maryland. The 
hearing will begin at 10 a. m., and will 
be held in the Judiciary Committee 
Room, 346 House Office Building. 

Subcommittee No. 1 of the Committee 
on the Judiciary will hold a hearing on 
Wednesday, February 6, 1946, on the bill 
(H. R. 5089) to amend the First War 
Powers Act, 1941. The hearing will be- 
gin at 10 a. m., and will be held in the 
Judiciary Committee Room, 346 House 
Office Building. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


971. Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, 4 
letter from the Chairman, Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, transmitting 
a report covering its operations for the 
period from the organization of the Cor- 
poration on February 2, 1932, to June 30, 
1945, inclusive (H. Doc. No. 399), was 
taken from the Speaker’s table, referred 
to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, and ordered to be printed. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 

committees were delivered to the Clerk 
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for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. HARTLEY: Committee on Labor sub- 
mits minority views on H. R, 4437, a bill to 
provide for the return of public employment 
offices to State operation, to amend the act 
of Congress approved June 6, 1933, and for 
other purposes (Rept. No. 1487, pt. II). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 





PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
pills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. FALLON: 

H.R. 5215. A bill to make imported mer- 
chandise subject to the same internal-reve- 
nue taxes as similar merchandise of domes- 
tic origin; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. HOFFMAN: 

H.R. 5216. A bill to prevent discrimination 
in employment because of race, creed, sex, 
color, lack of color, national origin, ancestry, 
membership or nonmembership in any labor 
or fraternal organization; to the Committee 
on Labor. 

By Mr. ANDERSON of California: 

H.R. 5217. A bill to provide that upon dis- 
charge temporary members of the United 
States Coast Guard Reserve be issued certifi- 
cates of discharge, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 

By Mr. ELLIOTT: 

H.R.5218. A bill to amend the National 
Housing Act, as amended; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. HART: 

H.R.5219. A bill to provide for the ap- 
pointment of an additional district judge 
for the district of New Jersey; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LAFOLLETTE: 

H.R. 5220. A bill to prevent employers 
guilty of unfair labor practices which cause 
strikes from charging the United States with 
the cost of such strikes through tax deduc- 
tions; Lo the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mrs. WOODHOUSE: 

H.R. 6221. A bill providing equal pay for 
equal work for women, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. BARTLETT: 

H.R. 5222. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of Agriculture to sell certain lands in Alaska 
to the city of Sitka, Alaska; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BOYKIN: 

H.R. 5223. A bill to extend temporarily the 
time for filing applications for patents, for 
taking action in the United States Patent 
Office with respect thereto, for preventing 
proof of acts abroad with respect to the mak- 
ing of an invention, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina: 

H. Con. Res. 121. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the House Committee on Ways and 
Means tu have printed for its use additional 
copies of the report to the committee of its 
technical staff relative to the issues in sccial 
security; to the Committee on Printing. 

By Mr. HENDRICKS: 

H. Res. 493. Resolution requesting the 
Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors to 
review the reports on Sebastian Inlet, Fla.; 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 





MEMORIALS tt 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 
By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 


lature of the State of Kentucky, memorializ- 
ing the President and the Congress of the 
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United States to use the Army Post at Fort 
Thomas, Ky., as a veterans’ hospital; to the 
Committee on World War Veterans’ Legisla- 
tion. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BARTLETT: 

H. R. 5224. A bill for the relief of Verne 
Eutuk and Earl Scott; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. COFFEE: 

H. R. 5225. A bill for the relief of Lee Wood- 

ard; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. HENDRICKS: 

H.R. 5226. A bill granting a pension to 
Nell H. Shacklette; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. SIKES: 

H. R. 5227. A bill for the relief of the estate 
of Alfred Lewis Cosson, deceased, and others; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mrs. WOODHOUSE: 

H. R. 5228. A bill for the relief of Stephen 

Lisay; to the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


1486. By Mr. GOODWIN: Resolution of St. 
Ann’s Holy Name Society of St. Ann’s Church, 
Boston, Mass., opposing compulsory military 
ate to the Committee on Military Af- 
airs. 

1487. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
Board of Supervisors of the City and County 
of Honolulu, T. H., petitioning consideration 
of their resolution with reference to imme- 
diate statehood for Hawaii; to the Committee 
on the Territories. 

1488. Also, petition of the St. Paul Trades 
and Labor Assembly, petitioning considera- 
tion of their resolution with reference to 
their desire for enactment of laws proposed 
by President Truman to meet the labor sit- 
uation; to the Committee on Expenditures in 
the Executive Departments. 

1489. Also, petition of Dominic Ingrassia 
and others, petitioning consideration of their 
resolution with reference to the demobiliza- 
tion program; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

1490. Also, petition of the crew of the 
steamship William H. Aspinwall, petitioning 
consideration of their resolution with ref- 
erence to endorsement of H. R. 2346; to the 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 


SENATE 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 24, 1946 


(Legislative day of Friday, January 18, 
1946) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O God whose will is peace, to the 
searching light of Thy effulgence we 
would open the shuttered rooms of our 
darkened minds. We come confessing 
the evils that shut Thee out, the narrow 
circles of self-sufficiency and self-cen- 
teredness which are the imprisoning 
bars of our spirits keeping us from the 
glorious liberty of more abundant life 
whose bounds are as broad as the mystic 
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oneness of humanity which, under all 
skies, stretches lame hands of prayer 
to the one God high over all. Having 
delivered us from fierce foes who plotted 
to put out the very light of our liberty, 
save us now from quenching that same 
precious flame by the angry breath of 
our own divisive contentions. In the 
overwhelming sense of Thy goodness, in 
humble gratitude to the God who has 
made and preserved us a nation, may we 
enter into unity with Thy purpose and 
become in some measure the instru- 
ments of Thy healing peace. In the 
Redeemer’s name. Amen. 


DESIGNATION OF ACTING PRESIDENT 
PRO TEMPORE 


The Chief Clerk read the following 


etter: 


UNrTtTep StaTEes SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D. C., January 24, 1946. 

To the Senate: 

Being temporarily absent from the Senate, 
I appoint Hon. Burner R. MAYBANK, a Sen- 
ator from the State of South Carolina, to 
perform the duties of the Chair during my 
absence. 


KENNETH McKELLAR, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. MAYBANK thereupon took the 
chair as Acting President pro tempore. 


ATTENDANCE OF A SENATOR 


Burton K. WHEELER, a Senator from 
the State of Montana, appeared in his 
seat today. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the Senate by Mr. Mil'er, one of 
his secretaries. 


JOURNAL OF THURSDAY, JANUARY 
17, 1946 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the motion of Mr. Hory to amend the 
Journal of proceedings of the Senate of 
Thursday, January 17, 1946. 

Mr. BANKHEAD obtained the floor. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr, President—— 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I yield to the ma- 
jority leader, if I may do so without losing 
the floor. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I desire to make a 
point of no quorum, and I now make that 
point, if I am entitled to be recognized 
for that purpose. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Austin George Magnuson 
Bailey Gerry Maybank 
Bankhead Goseett Mead 
Barkley Green Millikin 
Bilbo Guffey Morse 
Brewster Gurney Murdock 
Bridges Hart Murray 
Briggs Hatch Myers 
Buck Hayden O’Daniel 
Bushficld Hickenlooper Pepper 
Butler Hill Radcliffe 
Byrd Hoey Reed 
Capehart Huffman Revercomb 
Capper Johnson, Colo. Robertson 
Chavez Johnston, S.C. Russell 
Cordon Kilgore Saltonstall 
Donnell La Follette Shipstead 
Downey Lucas Smith 
Eastland McClellan Stanfill 
Ellender McFarland Stewart 
Ferguson McKellar Taft 
Fulbright McMahon Taylor 
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Thomas, Okla. Whecler Willis 
Thomas, Utah Wherry Wilson 
Tobey White Young 
Waish Wiley 


Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. Grass}, the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana [Mr. Overton], and 
the Senator from New York [Mr. Wac- 
NER} are absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Maryland I[Mr. 
Typinecs!] is absent because of illness in 
his family. 

The Senator from Plorida [Mr. An- 
pRews!, the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
CARVILLE], and the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. C’Manoney] are necessarily 
absent. - 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. McCar- 
RAN} is absent on public business. 

The Senator from Washington [Mr. 
MITCHELL] is detained on official busi- 
ness. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. Con- 
NALLY] is absent on official business as a 
representative of the United States at- 
tending the first session of the General 
Assembly of the United Nations now 
being held in London. 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. Tun- 
NELL! is absent on official business as a 
member of the Mead committee. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] and the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. BALL] are absent 
because of illness. 

The Senator from [Illinois [Mr. 
Erooxs], the Senator from New Jersey 
|Mr. Hawkes], the Ser.ator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Lancer], and the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Moore] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

The Senator from California [Mr. 
KNOWLAND! is absent on official business 
as a member of the Mead committee. 

The Senator from Michigan I[Mr. 
VANDENBERG! is absent on official busi- 
ness as a representative of the United 
States attending the first session of the 
General Assembly of the United Nations 
now being held in London. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Seventy-seven Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is 
present. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield, with- 
out losing the floor or any of his rights, 
in order that I may make a brief state- 
ment about the measure before the 
Senate and the parliamentary situation 
regarding it? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. If there may be 
unanimous consent that I shall not lose 
my status. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask that the Sena- 
tor may yield to me briefly without los- 
ing the floor. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the Senator 
from Kentucky may proceed. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, my 
only reason for making the request is 
that, because of other duties, I can be 
on the floor of the Senate only between 
the hours of 12 and 2, and I wish to make 
a brief statement about the measure un- 
der discussion, about my attitude to- 
ward it, and about the parliamentary 
situation, and in order that I may make 
the statement brief, so as not to take too 
much time, to which the Senator from 
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Alabama is otherwise entitled, I ask that 
I may make the statement without inter- 
ruption. 

Mr. President, in my capacity as a 
Member of the Senate, and in my capac- 
ity as majority leader of the Senate, I 
have always assumed the attitude that 
any committee of the Senate, after giv- 
ing careful consideration to any meas- 
ure, and after reporting the measure to 
the Senat and placing it upon the cal- 
endar, is entitled to have the measure 
considered by the Senate and voted up- 
on. That has been my universal, long- 
standing attitude, and to that end I have 
sought to cooperate, to the best of my 
ability, with the chairmen of all com- 
mittees, and the members of the com- 
mittees, in bringing about the fair and 
just consideration of every measure re- 
ported by a committee. 

The bill now under consideration was 
reported several months ago by the com- 
mittee to which it had been referred, and 
it was placed on the calendar. 

Prior to the adjournment of the Con- 
gress before the Christmas holidays, the 
Senator from New Mexico |Mr. CHavez] 
announced publicly here in the Senate 
that at the first opportunity he might 
have following the adjournment and the 
convening of the second session of this 
Congress, he would move to consider 
Senate bill 101. All Senators had notice 
that the Senator from New Mexico in- 
tended to do that. He had the same 
right to do it that any other Senator 
or the chairman of any other committee 
or any member of a committee has to 
bring up any other measure. I recognize 
no difference between this measure and 
any other measure, insofar as the right 
to have it considered by the Senate is 
concerned. 

The President of the United States has 
been miidly criticized on the assumption 
that he had some part in having this 
measure brought up at this time. I wish 
to say that, so far as I know, the Presi- 
dent of the United States did not know 
that the Senator from New Mexico would 
move, on the day he did move, to bring 
this bill forward, and, so far as I know, 
he did not know when the Senator from 
New Mexico or any other Senator in- 
tended to move to bring .the bill up for 
consideration in the Senate. At no time 
have I discussed with the President, nor 
has he discussed with me, or asked any 
information from me, as to when the bill 
would be brought forward for considera- 
tion. 

We all know that the President is in- 
terested in the proposed legislation. He 
has endorsed it a number of times. He 
has recommended it to the Congress in 
more than one message and in public 
statements. He extended the life of the 
Fair Employment Practice Committee by 
Executive order. His predecessor, Mr. 
Roosevelt, created the Fair Employment 
Practice Committee by Executive order. 
He had a right to do that. He thought 
he was acting in the interest of the 
country when he did it, and in that con- 
clusion I agree and concur completely. 

I think President Roosevelt not only 
thought he was acting in the interest of 
unity and solidarity in the conduct of the 
war in creating this committee to see 
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that fair employment practices were 
adopted and pursued; I think he was so 
acting. I think President Truman was 
sincere and is sincere in advocating the 
enactment of the proposed legisiation, 
without in any way undertaking to con- 
trol the procedure in the Senate. I do 
not think he has attempted in any way 
to inject himself into the procedure so 
far as the timing of the consideration 
of the bill has been concerned. I fee} 
like saying that, in justice to the Presj- 
dent. 

Mr. President, I assume some respon- 
sibility, and I do so unhesitatinely, for 
the fact that the bill is now under con- 
sideration. While I exonerate the Presi- 
dent from attempting to inject himseif 
into the matter of procedure, I accept my 


‘full responsibility for the part I played 


init. Practically always it has been cus- 
tomary for chairmen of committees in 
charge of legislation to consult me as 
the majority leader as to the program 
and the propriety of attempting to bring 
forward any bill at any particular time, 
or at some time when it is convenient to 
do so. 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Cuavez] during the first week of this 
session sought me out to inquire when 
it would be desirable and feasible to bring 
this bill to the floor of the Senate for 
consideration. We discussed the mat- 
ter. There was no urgent legislation 
awaiting the attention of the Senate. 
There was-no bill on the calendar which 
was of sufficient urgency that we could 
not recess for 3 weeks during the 
Christmas holidays rather than to con- 
sider it. And since we have returned 
here only two bills have been reported 
by committees of the Senate to be added 
to the calendar. It occurred to me, 
and I so stated frankly to the Senator 
from New Mexico, that in that situation 
it seemed to me that the sooner this 
matter was brought to the Senate and 
disposed of one way or another, while 
there was a lag in legislative urgency 
in other matters, while we had time to 
consider it before other important meas- 
ures might be reported from commil- 
tees, the better. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I asked not to be in- 
terrupted, but I yield to the Senator 
from Georgia. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am interested in 
the statement the Senator is making. 
I sat here and heard the distinguished 
majority leader ask the Senate not to 
take up any matter until after the mes- 
sage of the President of the Uniled 
States had been received. I had as- 
sumed that that course would be fol- 
lowed and, therefore, was not even 
present at the later date when the Dill 
was taken up by the Senate. I was 
absent because of my understanding 
that nothing was to be brought up until 
after the message of the President of 
the United States had been received. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, the 
Senator’s understanding of that situa- 
tion is not quite correct. I did on the 
first day of the session ask Senators not 
to bring forward bills, resolutions, © 
other matters until the President’s mcs- 


President, will 
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sage was received, provided that it was 
received by the following Thursday, but 
that if it was not received by that time 
I would not ask Senators to forego their 
ordinary privilege of bringing before the 
senate matters of that kind. I want to 
say now to the Senator from Georgia 
that I did not know that the Senator 
from New Mexico was going to bring up 
this bill on the day on which it was 
brought up or the motion was made, be- 
cause I had gotten from him the im- 
pression that he did not intend to move 
to bring it up until the following week. 
That was last week. That may have 
been an erroneous impression on my 
part, but, at any rate, I was so ill-advised 
about his intention to bring it up on 
that day that I was at the time he made 
the motion in the barber shop having 
my hair trimmed. A page rushed down 
to tell me that a motion had been made 
to bring a bill up for consideration on 
the floor, and I rushed up to the Senate 
Chamber with one side of my head 
trimmed and the other side shaggy, in 
order that I might vote. I say that, Mr. 
President, in order to emphasize the fact 
that I did not know that the Senator 
from New Mexico was to bring the mat- 
ter up on that day. But I do not regard 
that as material. 

Mr. RUSSELL. It is my recollection 
that the able majority leader and the 
able minority leader asked Senators on 
both sides of the aisle not to ask to have 
any matter taken up, or even to go so 
far as to introduce any bills, until after 
the President’s message had been re- 
ceived. - 

Mr. BARKLEY. If the Senator from 
Georgia was here when I made that 
statement he will recall that I asked 
that nothing be done until after the 
President’s message had been received, 
but that if it was not sent here by the 
following Thursday I would not insist 
on Senators following that course. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me for one question? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not want to take 
the time of the Senator from Alabama, 
and I want to complete my statement, 
but I yield to the Senator from New 
Mexico. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. The fact still remains 
that I did consult the Senator from Ken- 
tucky, and I asked him if my motion 
would in any way interfere with any pro- 
gram the Senator might have in mind. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator is cor- 
rect about that, and, for the reasons I 
have already indicated, I assured the 
Senator that so far as I was concerned, 
and so far as any program that was im- 
mediately available or urgent was con- 
cerned, I had no objection to his making 
his motion to bring up the bill for con- 
sideration by the Senate. 

The motion being made at the time 
when it was on that particular day may 
have taken some Senators by surprise. 
It did me, to be frank about it. But I do 
not think that in any way subjects the 
Senator from New Mexico to criticism, 
because he had served notice before the 
recess that he would take advantage of 
the first opportunity to bring this bill 
forward and have it considered after the 
Senate reconvened. So much for that, 
Mr. President, 
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I wish to state that I have supported 
this proposed legislation. I supported it 
during the administration of Mr. Roose- 
velt, who inaugurated the Fair Employ- 
ment Practice Committee. I supported 
it in the appropriations which were 
brought forward here for its mainte- 
nance. I supported it in the last session 
of Congress when the matter of appro- 
priation was involved, and there was a 
delay due to the debate which took place. 
I was somewhat instrumental, I think, 
in bringing about the agreement that 
enabled the Fair Employment Practice 
Committee to go forward for the fiscal 
year ending next June 30. 

I favor this legislation. I voted, Mr. 
President, to extend the arm of the Fed- 
eral Government into every home and 
into every city and into every town in 
the United States and take from the 
homes and communities every able- 
bodied man available for military service 
without regard to race, color, creed, reli- 
gion, ancestry, or origin. When we 
passed the draft law subjecting every 
able-bodied man in this country between 
certain ages to compulsory service in be- 
half of his country, in behalf of our in- 
stitutions, in behalf of our way of life 
and our form of democracy, we made no 
exceptions, we made no exemptions on 
account of race or color or ancestry. 

Mr. President, so far as I am con- 
cerned—and I do not assume to speak 
for anyone but myself—so far as I am 
concerned as a Senator from my State 
I do not see how I, having voted to sub- 
ject men to compulsory military service 
in behalf of our institutions in wartime, 
can refuse to vote for the same kind 
of democracy in peace when the war 
has been won. The world is now in a 
chaotic condition. The people of the 
world are wondering what, after all, is to 
come out of this great struggle in be- 
half of all the people of the world. And 
especially are we in the United States of 
America wondering what will happen to 
our people. 

I have never taken a poll or a census 
of the people of my State as to how they 
stand upon this proposed Fair Employ- 
ment Practice Commission legislation. I 
am now receiving from my State tele- 
grams threatening me with defeat if 
and when I again become a candidate, 
if I vote for this legislation. 

Mr. President, I have always recog- 
nized the right of every citizen of my 
State to vote as he or she may see fit 
when I have been a candidate, and when 
any other man or woman has been a 
candidate for public office. I have not 
only recognized the right of all citizens 
to vote as they please when I am in- 
volved, but I know that they themselves 
recognize that right upon their part, and 
not only do they recognize it, but in my 
case they have exercised it. Hundreds 
of thousands of my fellow citizens in 
Kentucky always vote against me, and 
they have a right to vote against me. 
But I want to say, for the benefit of the 
United States Senate and for the benefit 
of the people of Kentucky, that whether 
it is 5 years hence when I might become 
a candidate for the United States Senate 
or for any other office, or whether it is 
in the midst of a current campaign in 
which I am involved as a candidate for 
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reelection, my vote has never been in- 
fluenced and will never be influenced by 
any threat to defeat me, or by any effort 
to intimidate me with respect to the 
exercise of my own judgment here in re- 
gard to legislation which comes before 
the Senate of the United States. So far 
as those who are seeking to intimidate 
me now by threatening my defeat, if and 
when I should ever again become a 
candidate, are concerned, they might 
save their expenses for telegrams by 
withholding any such threats or intimi- 
dations, because they will not in the 
slightest degree influence me in my vote 
upon the pending legislation. I feel that 
all Senators worthy of occupying that 
office—and that includes all Senators 
present—feel the same way about efforts 
to intimidate Members of this body in 
matters of legislation upon which they 
have deep convictions. 

I should like to say one further word. 
Not only have I always believed that any 
bill reported by a committee is entitled 
to the consideration of the Senate, but I 
have always believed that it was entitled 
to be brought to a vote in order that the 
Senate might express its will upon it. 
Believing that—as I have always believed 
ever since I have been in the Senate—I 
have never hesitated to vote for what we 
call cloture. It is a term not well under- 
stand by the people of the country. The 
other day I was asked by an outstanding 
businessman, who has been marvelously 
successful, to such an extent that he has 
retired from business at a reasonably 
young age and is enjoying life, what we 
meant by cloture. He had read about it 
in the newspapers. It is not a term 
which is familiar to the general public. 
I had to explain to him what we meant 
by cloture; that we called it cloture, but 
that it was really a motion to close de- 
bate, or go through the effort to close 
debate. 

Believing that every measure brought 
to the Calendar of the Senate is entitled 
to consideration, and believing that the 
Senate is entitled to vote upon every such 
measure, I have heretofore voted to close 
debate. I have voted for cloture, and I 
have voted for it om the theory that if I 
voted for it in one case I was not auto- 
matically bound by any future implica- 
tion of the rule of cloture which might 
embarrass me in the method in which I 
might consider future legislation coming 
before the Senate. In other words, every 
measure stands on its own bottom and its 
own merits; and the effort to restrain, 
restrict, or limit debate, and the vote 
upon the motion for cloture upon any 
measure do not in any way bind any Sen- 
ator as to how he should vote in the 
future on some other cloture motion per- 
taining to some other legislation. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I have al- 
ways felt that when debate had run for 
a reasonable length of time and the Sen- 
ate desired, by a two-thirds vote, to close 
debate—which really does not close de- 
bate, because every Senator has an hour, 
and if all Senators exercise that right, 
it means 96 hours before a vote can be 
had upon the matter—the Senate is 
entitled, as a right, to vote. 

I have always felt, and I now feel— 
and I say this without offense to anyone, 
because I have the highest respect and 
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’ deepest affection for every Member of the 
Senate—that the filibuster as a legisla- 
tive institution is unjustifiable and inde- 
fensible. This is the only body among 
all the legislative bodies in the world 
about which I know anything, where it 
is recognized as a legislative institution 
and is practiced. The legislature of my 
State met 2 weeks ago, and one of the 
first things it did was to adopt rules 
which would prevent anyone from delay- 
ing a vote on a measure in the Kentucky 
Legislature, on the theory that it has the 
right to vote on legislation which is 
brought forward. That is the way I feel 
about the United States Senate. 

Therefore, Mr. President, if and when 
a motion is made to close debate upon 
the measure which is the unfinished busi- 
ness of the Senate, I not only intend to 
vote for that motion and for the closing 
of debate upon the pending measure, but 
I am ready, as I have heretofore been 
ready, to sign a petition to close debate 
so that the Senate of the United States 
may have an opportunity to express its 
will upon this legislation. 

There is nothing new in my attitude 
on that subject. I have heretofore voted 
for cloture, and I have heretofore signed 
petitions for cloture. I am prepared 
now, and will be prepared in the future, 
when I think the time has come when 
the Senate is entitled to vote upon any 
measure, whether I favor the particular 
measure or do not favor it, to vote to 
bring it to a vote in the Senate by the 
kind of limitation of debate which the 
Senate has provided for in its rules. 

Mr. President, I have taken more time 
than I intended, and I apologize to the 
Senator from Alabama, and thank him 
for giving me this opportunity to express 
my views upon the matter, because in 
all likelihood it would have been the only 
opportunity I would have had to express 
my feelings. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senetor from Alabama yield to me for 
the purpose of asking the majority leader 
a question? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Ihaveno objection. 
I should like to address a few remarks 
to this body. 


Mr. TAFT. There will be but one 
question. 
Mr. BARKLEY. Does the Senator 


from Alabama wish to yield to the Sen- 
ator from Ohio? 

Mr. BANKHEAD, 
yield for a debate. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I will guarantee that 
there will be no debate. I may not even 
answer the question. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. 
tion. 

Mr. TAFT. I wonder if the Senator 
can suggest a parliamentary method—I 
have one or two in mind—by which a 
cloture petition could be filed? 

Mr. BARKLEY. That question might 
involve a long discussion of the parlia- 
mentary situation, which I think would 
be unfair to the Senator from Alabama. 
Therefore I prefer not to go into the 
question at this time. 


I do not wish to 


I yield for a ques- 
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MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were communi- 
cated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of 
his secretaries. 

EXTENSION OF INTERAMERICAN COFFEE 

AGREEMENT—REMOVAL OF INJUNC- 

TION OF SECRECY FROM PROTOCOL 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield to me for 
the purpose of asking that the injunction 
of secrecy be removed from a treaty in- 
volving the extension of the inter-Ameri- 
can coffee agreement of November 28, 
1940? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I cannot do so 
without unanimous consent. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may pro- 
pound this request without interference 
with the right of the Senator from Ala- 
bama to the floor. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? ‘The Chair hears none. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, as in 
executive session, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the injunction of secrecy be 
removed from Executive A, Seventy- 
ninth Congress, second session, a proto- 
col to extend for 1 year from October 
1, 1945, with certain modifications, the 
inter-American coffee agreement signed 
in Washington on November 28, 1940. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Without objection, the injunction of 
secrecy will be removed from the proto- 


col, and it will be published in the 
RECORD. 
The protocol, with accompanying 


papers, is as follows: 


TRE WurTe Hovse, 
January 22, 1946. 
To the Senate of the United States: 

With a view to receiving the advice and 
consent of the Senate to ratification, I trans- 
mit herewith a protocol to extend for 1 year 
from October 1, 1945, withecertain modifica- 
tions, the inter-American cofice agreement, 
signed in Washington on November 28, 1940. 
The protocol was open for signature at the 
Pan American Union in Washington from 
September 1, 1945, until November 1, 1945, 
and during that period was signed for the 
United States of America, “subject to rati- 
fication,” and for the 14 other American Re- 
publics which became parties to the inter- 
American coffee agreement. 

With the protocol of extension, I transmit 
for the information of the Senate a report 
on the protocol made to me by the Acting 
Secretary of Staite. 

I consider it important that the Senate 
give carly consideration to the protocol. 

Hasry S. TRUMAN. 


[Enclosures: (1) Report of the Acting 
Secretary of State; (2) protocol extending the 
inter-American coffee agreement—certified 
copies in the English, Spanish, Portuguese, 
and French languages.] 





DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, January 16, 1946. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House: 

The undersigned, the Acting Secretary of 
State, has the honor to lay before the Presi- 
dent, with a view to its transmission to the 
Senate to receive the advice and consent of 
that body to ratification, if his judgment ap- 
prove thereof, a protocol to extend for i 
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year from October 1, 1945, with certain moaj- 
fications, the inter-American coffee agree. 
ment, signed in Washington on November 
28, 1940. The protocol, in accordance with 
the provisions of article 4 thereof, was open, 
for signature at the Pan American Union jn 
Washington from September 1, 1945, unti) 
November 1, 1945, and during that period was 
signed for the United States of America, 
“subject to ratification,” and for the 14 other 
American Republics which became parties to 
the inter-American coffee agreement. 

The protocol retains the framework of the 
inter-American coffee agreement for a 1- 
year period but suspends the provisions of 
articles I to VII, inclusive, of that agreement, 
which relate to coffee quotas, with the ex- 
ception that, under emergency conditions, 
such articles of the agreement shall again 
become effective upon a motion approved by 
at least 95 percent of the total vote of the 
Inter-Amerian Coffee Board. 

Article 3 of the protocol provides that dur- 
ing the 1-year period for which that protocol 
extends the agreement the Inter-American 
Coffee Board shall undertake to prepare a 
thorough analysis of the world coffee situa- 
tion and shall formulate recommendations, 
for the consideration of the governments now 
participating in the agreement and of other 
governments which might be interested in 
participating in a revised agreement, regard- 
ing the type of international cooperation that 
appears most likely to contribute to the de- 
velopment of sound, prosperous conditions 
in international trade in coffee equitable for 
both producers and consumers. 

The 1-year extension provided for by the 
protocol has been recommended by an inter- 
departmental committee consisting of repre- 
sentatives of the interested agencies of the 
United States Government, and that recom- 
mendation appreved by the Executive Com- 
mittee on Economic Foreign Policy. The 
domestic coffee trade has indicated that it is 
agreeable to the extension of the agreement 
for 1 year under the terms set forth in the 
protocol. 

Information on the background and pur- 
poses of the coffee agreement is set forth in 
the report of January 8, 1941, by the Secre- 
tary of State to the President (S. Exec. A, 
77th Cong., 1st sess.). 

Advice and consent to ratification of the 
coffee agreement was given by the Senate on 
February 3, 1941. The agreement was ratified 
by the President on February 12, 194i, and 
the instrument of ratification by the United 
States deposited with the Pan American 
Union on April 14, 1941. On April 15, 1941, 
a protocol was signed at Washington, bring- 
ing the agreement into force on April 16, 
1941, among the governments which had at 
that time deposited ratifications or approvals 
of the agreement. The Congress of the 
United States, by joint resolutien approved 
April 11, 1941, provided for the carrying out 
of the obligations of the United States under 
the agreement on and after the entry into 
force of the agreement and during the col- 
tinuation in force of the obligations of the 
United States thereunder (55 Stat.-133). 

The agreement, which was to expire on 
October 1, 1948S, was twice extended without 
modification for 1-year periods by unanimous 
approval of the signatory countries. That 
ection was taken pursuant to the provisions 
of article XXIV of the agreement, which al- 
thorize the continuation of the agreement 
upon acceptance by all participating govern- 
ments of a recommendation by the Inter- 
American Coffee Board that the duration ©! 
the agreement be extended. Those ex%.ch- 
sions also were approved by the domestic 
coffee trade. 

Inasmuch as the protocol] is to remain !n 
effect for only 1 year from October 1, 15949, 
the Department of State recommends 1 
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early approval by the Government of the 
United States of America. 

Respectfully submitted, 

DEAN ACHESON, 
Acting Secretary. 

(Enclosure: Protocol extending the inter- 
American coffee agreement—certified copies 
in the English, Spanish, Portuguese, and 
French languages.] 
proTocOL FOR THE EXTENSION OF THE INTER- 

AmeRxicAN COFFEE AGREEMENT FoR 1 YEAR 





From OcToser 1, 1945 

Whereas an Inter-American Coffee Agree- 
ment (hereinafter referred to as “the Agree- 
ment”) was signed in Washington Novem- 
per 28, 1240; 


And whereas by a protocol signed in Wash- 
ington on April 15, 1941, the Agreement was 
recarded as having come into force immedi- 
ately in respect of the Governments signa- 
tory to that protocol; 

And whereas it was provided in the said 
Acreement that it should continue in force 
until October 1, 1943; 

And whereas by unanimous consent the 
Governments signatory to the Agreement 
have twice extended the said Agreement un- 
changed for one-year periods, these exten- 
sions being duly attested by two certified 
and s‘gned Declarations passed by the Inter- 
American Coffee Board on May 12, 1943, and 
July 25, 1944, respectively, which were duly 
deposited in the Pan American Union on 
June 11, 1943, and September 11, 1944, re- 


yectively, in accordance with the procedure 


establi hed in Article XXIV of the Agree- 


Now, therefore, in support of a recommen- 
dation made by the Inter-American Coffee 
Board on June 13, 1945, the Governments 
signatory to the present protocol, consid- 
ering that it is expedient that the Agree- 
ment should be prolonged for a further 


term, subject to the conditions stated below, 
have agreed as follows: 


ARTICLE 1 
Subject to the provisions of Article 2 
hereof, the Agreement shall continue in 
force between the Government signatory to 
the present protocol for a period of one year 
from October 1, 1945. 


ARTICLE 2 

During the period specified in Article 1 
above, the Governments signatory to the 
present protocol agree that the provisions 
of Articles I through and including VIII 
of the Agreement shall be inoperative, ex- 
cept that, under emergency conditions, such 
articles of the Agreement shall again become 
effective upon a motion approved by at least 
a 95° of the total vote of the Inter-Ameri- 
can Coffee Board. 

ARTICLE 3 

a. The Governments signatory to the pres- 
ent protocol agree that, during the period 
Specified in Article 1 above, the Inter-Ameri- 
can Coffee Board shail undertake to prepare 
a thorcugh analysis of the world coffee situ- 
ation and shall formulate recommendations, 
for the consideration of the governments 
how participating in the Agreement and of 
other governments that might be interested 
in participating in a revised agreement, re- 
garding the type of international coopera- 
tion that appears most likely to contribute 
to the development of sound, prosperous 
conditions in international trade in coffee 
equitable for both producers and consumers. 

b. Such recommendations shall take due 
account of any general principles of com- 
modity policy embodied in any agreement 
which may be concluded under the auspices 

the United Nations prior to the submis- 
nm of such recommendations. 


of 
si 


; ARTICLE 4 
The present protocol shall be open for sig- 
ue at the Pan American Union from 


Y 
a 
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September 1, 1945, until November 1, 1945: 
Provided, however, That all signatures shall 
be deemed to have effect as of October l, 
1945. 

In witness whereof the undersigned, being 
duly authorized thereto by their respective 
Governments, have signed the present pro- 
tocol. 

Done at the city of Washington in English, 
Spanish, Portuguese, and French. The orig- 
inal instrument in each language shall be 
deposited in the Pan American Union and 
certified copies shall be furnished to the 
Governments signatory to this protocol. 

Brazil: 

(Szd.) 

Colombia (ad referendum) : 

(Sgd.) 


E. PENTEADO 


Emiio Toro 
Costa Rica: 
(Sgd.) J. Raraet OrEAMUNO 
Cuba (sujeto a ratificacién por el Senado) : 
(Sgd.) GuILLermo BELT 
Dominican Republic: 
(Sgd.) Emtiro Garcia Gopory 
Ecuador (ad referendum): 
(Sgd.) Jonce Reyes 
El Salvador: 
(Sgd.) Héctor Davip Castro 
Guatemala (ad referendum): 


(Sgd.) Enrique Lopez HERRARTE 
Haiti: 
(Sgd.) Exre Garcia 
Honduras: 
Sed.) JuiiANn R. CAcCERES 
Mexico: 


(Sgd.) RAPrakE. DE LA COLINA 
Nicaragua (ad referendum): 
(Sgd.) ALBERTO SEvILLA SACASA 
Peru (ad referendum) : 
(Sgd.) H. FernAnpez DAvita 
United States (subject to ratification) : 
(Sgd.) DEean ACHESON 
Venezuela (ad referendum): 
(Sgd.) M.A. Fatcén BriceXo 
I hereby certify that the foregoing docu- 
ment is a true and faithful copy of the orig- 
inal of the protocol for the extension of the 
Inter-American Coffee Agreement from Cc- 
tober 1, 1945, deposited in the Pan American 
Union on November 1, 1945. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., December 5, 1945. 
[SEAL] L. 5S. Rowe, 
Director General of the 
Pan American Union. 


REDUCTION OF NONESSENTIAL FEDERAL 
EXPENDITURES — CIVILIAN EMPLOY- 
MENT IN THE EXECUTIVE BRANCH OF 
THE GOVERNMENT 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me for the purpose of 
submitting a report from the Joint Com- 
mittee on Reduction of Nonessential 
Federal Expenditures? 

Mr. BANISHEAD. I yield, with the 
understanding that my right to the floor 
shall not be prejudiced. 

Mr. BYRD. I ask unanimous consent 
to submit a report from the Joint Com- 
mittee on Reduction of Nonessential 
Federal Expenditures. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, personnel 
figures for November 1945, as compiled 
by the Joint Committee on Reduction of 
Nonessential Federal Expenditures, show 
a total of 3,215,423 employees for the 
exécutive branch of the Federal Govern- 
ment. This is a decrease of 162,250 from 
the October figure of 3,377,673. 

This reduction would prove heartening 
to those wishing to place the Govern- 
ment on an economic and efficient pre- 
war basis were it not that, except for 
reduction in employment in War and 
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Navy, Federal personnel actually in- 
creased 4,168 during the month of No- 
vember. Civilian reductions for the War 
and Navy Departments, both continental 
and abroad, show a net reduction of 166,- 
418 from the previous figure. 

The increases are accounted for large- 
ly by additions of 10,350 in Reconstruc- 
tion Finamce Corporation, of 6,468 in 
Veterans’ Administration, and of 1,032 
in the Post Office Department. Nineteen 
other agencies increased their employees, 
bringing the total to 18,580 new employ- 
ees; while 20 agencies (excluding War 
and Navy) decreased employment only 
14,412. 

I have constantly brought to the at- 
tention of the President, the Congress, 
and the people of the Nation the neces- 
sity for reducing personnel. If we are to 
reduce taxes, this is one way to do it. 
No one knows this better than the Con- 
gress, which must face .this issue imme- 
diately. 

Yet the fact remains that the agencies 
are not reducing their personnel, despite 
the cessation of wartime demands. It is 
true that in certain instances agencies 
have been terminated. A few are even 
now in the process of liquidation. But 
what has become of their personnel? To 
a very great extent they have been trans- 
ferred to other agencies. 

Much of such reduction as has taken 
place has been in industrial employees, 
not in white-collared personnel. 

In August, when the war ended, the 
Labor Department had 6,346 employees. 
Today it has 34,586. Most of these em- 
ployecs came from the War Manpower 
Commission, the National War Labor 
Board, and the Office of War Mobilization 
and Reconversion. In August the State 
Department had 11,188 employees. To- 
day it has 18,943 because of transfers 
from the Office of War Information, 
Office of Inter-American Affairs, and 
Office of Strategic Services. Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation has 
doubled its employment since VJ-day. 

As Congress makes its plans for the 
coming fiscal year not only serious 
thought but action is needed if run-away 
expenditures are to be curtailed. If 
2,000,000 employees were dropped from 
the Federal rolls, there would still be sev- 
eral hundred thousand more than there 
were in 1939. Surely these would suffice 
to carry on necessary added functions 
occasioned by the war aftermath. The 
pay-roll savings from this reduction 
would undoubtedly not only tend to bring 
the Budget into balance for the first time 
in 17 years, but it would also bring about 
a solely needed reduction in the Federal 
debt. 

The agencies will not voluntarily do 
this. It is up to the President and to the 
Congress. 

From the Joint Committee on Reduc- 
tion of Nonessential Federal Expendi- 
tures, I ask unanimous consent to submit 
for printing in the Recorp a report relat- 
ing to civilian employment of the execu- 
tive branch of the Federal Government 
by departments and agencies for the 
months of October and November 1945 
showing the incrcases and decreases in 
the number of paid employees, 
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There being no objection, the report 
was received and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


Civilian employment of the executive branch 
of the Federal Government, by depart- 
ments and agencies, jor the months of 
October and November 1945, showing the 
increases and decreases in number of paid 
employees 





























1945 
Increase 
Depariments or agencies (+-) or de- 
Octo- | Novem- jcrease (—) 
ber ber | 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE 
PRESIDENT 
Bureau of the Budget... 743) 741 -2 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS | 
Agriculture Department - 89,019) 87,664) —1,355 
Commerce Department. . 36,227} 36, 024) —203 
Interior Department... 44,085) 438, 397) —688 
Justice Department... ... 25,709) 25, 213) —496 
Labor Department. __.... 35, 360| 34, 596 —764 
Navy Department._.....| 604,898; 591,538, —13,360 
Post Office Department..| 443,942) 444,974; +41,032 
State Department........| 21,078} 18,943) —2,135 
‘Treasury Department... 94, 556) 94, 762) +206 
War Department?______.. 909,771; $44,048; —65, 723 
NATIONAL WAR AGENCIES 
Civilian Production Ad- 

ministration #__._____.- 5, 367 3, 934 —1, 433 
Committee on Fair Em- 

sloyment Practices... &3 £5) 2 
Office of Alien Property | | 

CEO .... . coun tochie 613 €00} —13 
Office of Censorship 3___. 134 0 —134 
Office of Defense Trans- | 

NN a idakdecaencenienied €63) 74) — 289 
Office of Inter-American | 

Ne cn towes 615) 602) —13 
Office of Price Adminis- : 

RARE, ee Rettig om A 42,301; 40,034 —2, 267 
Office of Scientific Re- | 

search and Develop- 

Seitasscictiiwesemis tas 1, 084 934 —150 
Office of Strategic Serv- 

RR oi. se. kis 1, 066 0} 1,066 
Office of War Informatio 23 6 —17 
Office of War Mobiliza- 

tion and Reconversion-- 581 €08 +27 
Petroleum Administra- 

tion for War...._.....-- 529) 281 — 248 
Selective Service System . 17, 380 17, 043) —347 

| 


Smaller War Plants Cor- 














UI tlie cinineaaieit~ 1, 588 1, 684) +95 
War Shipping Adminis- 

ONOs.. Bictdidcdacuas 5, 191 5, “ —146 
INDEPENDENT AGENCIES 
American Battle Monu- 

ments Commission - - --- 1 ee ee a. 
Civil Aeronautics Board _- 380 407} +-27 
Civil Service Commission 6, 006) §, 220} —786 
Employees’ Compensa- i | 

tion Commission - _. .-- 526) 546) +20 
Export-Import Bank of | 

Washington............ 7 | Pilet ence 
Federal Communications | 

Commission...........- 1, 522) 1,477 —45 
Federal Deposit Insur- 

ance Corporation. -____-- 1,174 1, 175) +1 
Federal Power Commis- | 

OD sci teihitcinds ee 665) 678) +13 
Federal Security Agency 31, 97! 31, 763 —212 
Federal Trade Commis- | 

i ta Dak en 2. 449) 450} +1 
Federal Works Agency __. 20, 474 20, 503} +29 
General Accounting | 

I a bite einhtcditmedale 13, 786) 13, 943 +157 
Government Printing | 

NG kk hen ose 6, 995) 7, 031 +36 
Interstate Commerce | 

Commission............ 2, 021 2, 025) +4 
Maritime Commission.__- 9, 149) 8, 619) —530 
National Advisory Com- | | 

mittee for Aeronautics - - 6, 168 5, 947) —221 
National Archives_______- 336 343 +7 
National Capital Hous- | | 

ing Authority-.-......- 235) 246 +11 
National Capital Park 

and Planning Commis- 

ee See ee 17) BE sinchivatineibe 
National Gallery of Art__. 271 275) +4 
National Housing | 

RE i cicttndecss 14,488) 14, 380 —108 
Nationa! Labor Rela- | 

ee 792 860) +68 
National Mediation | 

NG ccdeoenscusn cans $7\- 100} +3 


Footnotes at end of table. 
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Civilian employment of the crecutive branch 
of the Federal Government, by depart- 
ments and agencies, for the months of 
October and November 1945, showing the 
increases and decreases in number of paid 














employees—Continued 
1945 
Increase 
Departments or agencies (+) or de- 
Octo- | Novem- crease (—) 
ber ber 
INDEPENDENT AGENCIES— 
continued 
Panama Canal__......--- 32,029) 31, 580) —449 
Railroad Retirement | 
Board .___- ae atin il 1, 797 1, 690 —107 
Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation............ 15, 878) 26, 228) +10, 350 
fecurities and Exchange | 
Commission__.__.._...- 1, 149) 1, 164) +15 
Smithsonian Institution _. 420) 419 -1 
Tariff Commission -...-_- 2 267) —18 
Tax Court of the United 
I i aca ih ace 119 122) +3 
Tennessee Valley Author- 
De scat se recente eee. 12, 026 11, 857 —169 
Veterans’ Administration 79, 995| 86,463} +6, 468 
| Ie 3 ¢ 
a ee 2, 643, $81 )2, 508, 966,{ 538 S80 
TD I a Eine a ea —74, 915 
War Department 6. ...... 733, 792| 646,457) —87, 325 
| f—180, 830 
} vid 5 4 . 
Grand total.......- * 877, 673 3, 215, a 18. 680 


1PDoes not include employees stationed outside the 
continental United States. 

2 Includes employees transferred from the War Pro- 
duction Board which terminated as of Nov. 1, 1945. 

3 Terminated as of Nov. 15, 1945. 

4Terminated. Employees transferred are now in- 
—_ in State Department and War Department 
totals. 

5 Includes employees stationed outside the continental 
United States, exeept those of the War Department. 
Total for October, 113,063; and November, 106,924. 

6 Employees stationed outside the continenta) United 
States, reported quarterly as of Sept. 30, 1945. 


Note.—Employment figures now reported to the com- 
mittee include dollar-per-annum and without-compensa- 
tion employees of the consultant-expert type who are 
authorized to receive per diem in lieu of subsistence. 
ADDRESS BY SENATOR LA FOLLETTE AT 

TESTIMONIAL DINNER TO HON. LEO T. 
CROWLEY 


(At this point, by unanimous consent, 
Mr. BANKHEAD yielded to Mr. MeEap, who, 
on behalf of Mr. WAGNER, asked and ob- 
tained leave to have printed in the 
RECORD an address delivered by Senator 
La FOLLETTE at a testimonial dinner to 
Hon. Leo T. Crowley at Madison, Wis., on 
January 10, 1946, which appears in the 
Appendix.) 


PRESIDENTIAL SUCCESSION—REPORT OF 
COMMITTEE ON PRIVILEGES AND ELEC- 
TIONS 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield to me for 
the purpose of submitting a report from 
the Committee on Privileges and Elec- 
tions, and also to present a joint resolu- 
tion passed by the General Assembly of 
Rhode Island 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I yield, provided I 
do not lose my right to the floor. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, from the 
Committee on Privileges and Elections, 
I ask unanimous consent to report with- 
out amendment the concurrent resolu- 
tion (S. Con. Res. 50) relating to the suc- 
cession to the Presidency of the United 
States, and I submit a report (No. 892) 
thereon. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, the report will be received 
and, under the rule, the concurrent reso- 
lution will be referred to the Committee 
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to Audit and Control the Contingen: 
Expenses of the Senate. 


THE CLOTHING SITUATION IN RHODE 
ISLAND—RESOLUTION OF RHODE js. 
LAND GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to present for appro- 
priate reference and printing in the 
REcorD a resolution adopted by the Gen. 
eral Assembly of Rhode Island request- 
ing the Congress to take up with the 
Office of Price Administration the matter 
of the clothing situation in Rhode Islanq. 

There being no objection, the resoly- 
tion was received, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, and, 
under the rule, ordered to be printed jn 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Joint resolution requesting the Senators ang 
Representatives from Rhode Island in the 
Congress of the United States to take up 
the matter of the clothing situation in 
Rhode Island with the Office of Price Aq- 
ministration in Washington, D. C., to see 
if there cannot be a greater increase in 
the amount of men’s clothing sent to 
Rhode Island 
Whereas the supply of men’s clothing for 

Rhode Island seems to be insufficient for 

the demand which at the present time, when 

so many veterans are being separated from 
the armed forces, and are trying to outfit 

themselves with civilian apparel creates a 

real hardship: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives from Rhode Island in the Con- 
gress of the United States be and they are 
earnestly urged to take up with the Office 
of Price Administration in Washington, D.C., 
the matter of the clothing shortage in Rhode 

Island to see if there cannot be a greater 

increase in the amount of men’s clothing 

sent to Rhode Island; and be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of state be 

and.he hereby is directed to transmit duly 

certified copies of this resolution to the 

Senators and Representatives from Rhode 

Island in the Congress of the United States 

and to the Administrator of the Office of 

Price Administration in Washington, D. C. 


JOURNAL OF JANUARY 17, 1946 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the motion of Mr. Hory to amend the 
Journal of the proceedings of the Senate 
of Thursday, January 17, 1946. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I 
hope there will be no further requests for 
me to yield. Senators will have all day 
to submit routine matters. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. SMITH. When will it be possible 
for us to submit matters for insertion in 
the REcorD? We are shut off when we 
try to submit them. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It can 
be done at this time only by unanimous 
consent. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I 
have yielded considerable time. I hope 
there will be no further requests. I do 
not wish to be discourteous, but I desire 
to proceed. If I were engaged in an ab- 
solute filibuster, I should invite all these 
delays, but I should like to proceed with 
what I conceive to be an argument on the 
bill. I hope Senators will allow me to do 
so 


The 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Alabama decline 
yield? 
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Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes; I shall decline 
tu yield further, because I do not see any 
end to it. 

Mr. President, during the last 3 or 4 
devs we have had a very high-class dis- 
cussion of the merits of the pending 
measure. Some of the ablest Members 
of the Senate have addressed it on the 
real merits ef this controversy. They 
have had very few Senators in attendance 
to hear their really meritorious argu- 
ments. Unfortunately, Senators on both 
sides of the Chamber—and I am making 
no charges; I am simply deploring the 
situation—have manifested very little 
interest in this discussion. Of course, 
that comment does not apply to every 
Senetor; there have been some Senators 
who have been here and have listened to 
what has been said. But as a rule there 
have been very few Senators in attend- 
ance. 

How are we going to have decided on 
its merits and on the basis of the mature 
judgment of Senators a measure of such 
magnitude and complications and ulti- 
mate results if they will not stay here and 
hear at least some of the arguments? 
Unfortunately, Mr. President, the news 
columns have carried very few of the ar- 
guments which have been made here 
egainst this measure. So far as I have 
been able to ascertain from the news- 
papers I have had an opportunity to 
read, practically none of the really meri- 
torious erguments have been carried to 
the people of this country by the news- 
papers. As we know, for months there 
has been, apparently, an organized group 
erranging with radio commentators to 
discuss or convince some of them that 
they should discuss from time to time 
this measure which some persons seek to 
content themselves by calling a fair em- 
ployment practice bill. There has been 
no organized group in opposition to the 
bill. I do not know of a single speech 
which has been made over the radio in 
opposition to it, although scarcely a week 
passes that a representative of some 
group, possibly, does not speak on the 
radio dencuncing the opponents of the 
measure. 

Mr. President, we know that many 
Members of the Senate, on both sides of 
the aisle, are already committed to vote 
for or against this bill. But those who 
are favorable to it at least owe to those of 
us who are on the other side of the ques- 
tion the duty of hearing the arguments 
in opposition. Most of them decline to 
do so. I submit that one of the evils 
of our legislative system is that individ- 
ual promises to vote for or against a 
measure often are made by Members of 
Congress to groups or to individuals who 
approach them, and then those Mem- 
bers of Congress come to the sessions cf 
Congress with their hands tied, so that 
they cannot consider the subject from a 
conscientious standpoint, for they are 
already obligated to vote a certain way. 
Und r those circumstances, of course, 
they will not stay in attendance at the 
Sessions of Congress and listen to the 
arguments made on the merits of a con- 
tro\ersy. Members of the Senate who 
are .n that position—Senators on either 
or on both sides of the aisle—in the 
main will not remain here to learn of the 
tcal arguments which bear on a con- 
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troversy, if they have committed them- 
selves in advance to vote a certain way 
on it before coming to the sessions of 
the Senate and before a word has been 
said in the Senate for or against the 
measure. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH. I should like to point 
out to the Senator that I have*been pres- 
ent during the entire debate, trying to 
understand the views of those who are 
endeavoring to hold up this proposed 
legislation. I have tried to obtain the 
floor in order to express views in favor 
of the measure, but thus far I have been 
unable to obtain the floor. I wonder 
what the procedure is for having those 
on our side of the question state our 
position, as well as to have those on the 
other side state theirs. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I 
appreciate the Senator’s purpose; I have 
seen him here. But all Senators know 
that we on this side of the question are 
required, by the threat of action by a 
powerful majority, to hold the floor, at 
least if we can, until we can present to 
the Senate and the country, and make 
a record of it for the future considera- 
tion of the people of this country, the 
reasons why this bill should not be 
Passed.” 

I welcome the statement of the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey. I am glad he 
has been present. I did not know he had 
been trying to obtain the floor. I have 
not heard him make any expression on 
the subject, or heard him make an effort 
to obtain the floor. Has the Senator 
asked for the floor? I assume that the 
asking of this question by me will not be 
objected to; otherwise I shall not ask it. 

Mr. SMITH. I did request recogni- 
tion yesterday, several times, in order to 
present an amendment. I requeste 
recognition three or four times, but I 
could not obtain it. 

I realize that those who oppose this 
measure control the Chair. As a Mem- 
ber of the Senate, I think the Senate 
should at least permit us to have a 
chance to state our side of the case, as 
well to let those on the other side of 
the question state their views on it. I 
think that is the true American way to 
proceed. When the Senator concludes, 
I shall endeavor to make an address on 
this subject. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I do 
not desire to misrepresent the position of 
the Senator from New Jersey on this sub- 
ject. Did he say he was for or against 
the bill? 

Mr. SMITH. I am in favor of the bill 
and I should like to be heard on it, so 
that at least some of us who are in favor 
of the measure May express our views, 
rather than to have all the views which 
are expressed be those of Senators who 
are opposed to the bill. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, the 
Serator from New Jersey will have ample 
time to do so. He will not have to be 
recognized during the first day or two of 
the debate. As the debate proceeds, I 
assume he will be recognized. Certainly 
I hope he will be if he will help defeat 
cloture in connection with this measure. 
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Mr. President, there need be no eva- 
sion about this matter. The Senator 
from New Jersey certainly knows that an 
efiort is being made to cut off debate on 
the measure, so that neither those of us 
on this side of the question or the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey himself will have 
an opportunity to discuss freely the 
meriis of the bill. So long as a majority 
remains here with that expressed deter- 
mination, with that threat stated to the 
press every day, then, of course, the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey must understand 
that it will be necessary for those of us 
who are opposed to this iniquitous meas- 
ure to siand up here and present our 
views as best we can. 

Mr. SMITH. If the Senator will yield 
further, I may say that I believe he is 
entitled to present his views, but I object 
to having injected into the presentation 
of his views a debate concerning the 
Journal, which has nothing to do with 
the subject now before the Senate. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I do not mind 
whether the Senator objects. I expect 
him to object to everything that I may 
say or doon this occasion. He is a parti- 
san and I am standing on my rights. 
The Senator may object as much as he 
pleases. He may sit in the Chamber, or 
he may leave, just as nearly all his col- 
leagues have done. So I will not pay 
much attention to the attitude of the 
Sonator from New Jersey. 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 
Mr. BANKHEAD. I yield without 


prejudice to my rights. 

Mr. WHERRY. I believe that some of 
us are deeply interested in the remarks 
of the distinguished Senator from Ala- 
bama. I am always interested in what- 
ever he has to say. I have served with 
him in connection with matters pertain- 
ing to agriculture, as well as in connec- 
tion with OPA legislation. I wish the 
Senator to note that many Senators on 
this side of the Chamber are present and 
are taking an interest in this debate. 
Moreover, we have been taking an inter- 
est in it from its beginning. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I rec- 
ognize the truth of what the Senator has 
said. I endeavored to make it clear that 
there were exceptions to the statement 
which I made. I did not intend to have 
the statement applied solely to the Re- 
puklican side of the Chamber, as the 
Senator well knows. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I yield for a ques- 
tion only. 

Mr. TAFT. I wish to invite the atten- 
tion of the Senator from Alabama to the 
fact that there are now present in the 
Chamber 10 Democrats and 9 Repub- 
licens. Therefore the relative percentage 
of representation is about equal. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. My good friend the 
Senator from Ohio knows that there was 
no implication in what I said which 
would indicate in any way that the ab- 
sent Senators and the display of indif- 
ference to the arguments which are be- 
ing made in opposition to the bill are 
confined to the Republican Members of 
the Senate. 

Mr. President, I have not attempted 
to make this a political discussion, That 
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is not my purpose. As the Senator from 
Nebraska {[Mr. WHERRY] well knows, I 
appreciate his friendship. I regard him 
as one of the ablest Members of this 
body. He is attentive to his duties. I 
have worked closely with him. ‘J, Mr. 
President, if other Senators have not 
found it out up to this time, I wish it to 
be known that I am trying to present 
this matter to Democratic and Repub- 
lican Members who are favoring the 
pending measure. I do not think that 
the measure is a party one. I think it 
is a sectional measure. I believe that 
to a large extent the opponents and sup- 
porters of this measure, including those 
on both sides of this Chamber, are di- 
vided by the old Mason and Dixon’s line. 

oes any Senator take issue with that 
statement? I am glad to note there are 
exceptions, but, in the main, nearly all 
Democrats on this side of the Chamber, 
except southern Democrats who really 
know the situation, are supporting the 
pending bill. Some of them call them- 
selves progressives or liberals. I shail 
not impugn their motives. There are, of 
course, other reasons for many of them 
taking a position for or against the bill, 
other than the division which may exist 
between the North and the South. Such 
division has been the origin and cause 
of many racial measures which have 
come before this body being met with the 
same line-up that now confronts the 
pending bill. No one may tell me that 
liberal Republicans, liberal. Democrats, 
conservative Republicans, and conserva- 
tive Democrats would line up along the 

ason and Dixon’s line, figuratively 


speaking, in connection with legislation 


such as this. There are some worthy and 
noble exceptions. But I am thinking of 
the mass of votes which would be lined 
up in connection with all questions of 
this nature unless there were involved 
something more than the merits of the 
measure. 

Mr. President, since the debate 
started, during which time several Sena- 
tors have expounded their reasons and 
philosophy in opposition to the bill, I 
have been impressed by the small 
attendance on both sides of the Cham- 
ber. I have been reminded of the 
statement which was made by an old 
primitive Baptist preacher in my home 
county. He represented the sect which 
is sometimes known as Hard Shells. 
Those people are just as good as any in 
the world. They will not allow a man 
to rernain in their church unless he has 
paid his debts. Therefore, Mr. Presi- 
dent, you may know that they are good 
citizens. However, in the main, they 
are country people. When the preacher 
takes the platform he preaches an hour 
and a half or 2 hours. Nearly always 
there are two preachers present at each 
service. Shortly after the Civil War 
ended one of those worthy men was in- 
vited by relatives in Baltimore to visit 
them there. He accepted the invitation. 
While in Baltimore he was invited to 
preach in one of’ the churches there. 
He accepted the invitation. After he 
had returned home his friends and rela- 
tives were anxious to receive a report 
from him with reference to his visit 
in Baltimore. After describing many 
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things, the old preacher got down to the 
subject of his church experiences in 
Baltimore. He said that when the serv- 
ices started there was as fine looking a 
congregation of men and women as he 
had ever seen. He said that the people 
of the church were well dressed and in- 
telligent in appearance. He said he 
welcomed the opportunity to preach to 
them, but that after he had preached 
about an*hour he observed a great rest- 
lessness in the congregation. The 
members of the congregation were not 
so attentive as had been his home folks. 
They did not seem to be patient. After 
he had preached an hour and a half he 
looked around and observed that many 
members of the congregation had left 
the church, and the congregation was 
getting rather thin. When he had 
preached 2 hours he noted that there 
were none in the congregation except 
the relatives who had gone to church 
with him. He said, “I made up my 
mind that those city people could not 
stand sound doctrine.” [Laughter.] 

Mr. President, I think that has been 
the difficulty in the Senate. Many 
Senators who are. committed to the 
groups who are supporting the pending 
measure are afraid that something 
might disturb their consciences. They 
are afraid that some little spark of rea- 
son in their mentality might be stirred 
by what they hear, and bring about 
a reconsideration of this measure. 
Therefore, they are afraid to listen to 
sound doctrine. They are entirely un- 
willing to do so. 

Some persons complain about a fiili- 
buster. The only way to get Senators 
to hear our side of the argument is to 
take plenty of time about it. Occa- 
sionally some Member of the Senate on 
the other side of the Chamber may drift 
in. Some Member may remain for the 
purpose of obtaining recognition—as I 
have already observed. That gives us an 
opportunity to reason with him, although 
he may be too thoroughly committed 
to be affected by the reasoning. But 
it is our right and. duty, as I conceive 
it, to take advantage of every oppor- 
tunity which may be made available to 
us to be heard on this question cq@pcern- 
ing which there has been such great 
disinclination to listen to argument. 

It is now just 1 o’clock and there are 
six Senators on the other side and eight 
Senators on this side. I do not mention 
that to show that there are more Sen- 
ators on one side than on the other; I 
mention it to show how few of the total 
of 9€ Senators are in attendance at 
1 o'clock. Surely they are not drawn 
out of the Chamber because of hunger at 
this time of the day. Many of them, I 
suspect, do not partake of breakfast un- 
til 10 o’clock in the morning or at least 
long after we farmers have our break- 
fast. But they become hungry again 
very quickly and so they have gone out 
to eat. I will say for the benefit of the 
Senator from Ohio that I apply that to 
both sides of the Chamber. I am not 
making a particle of discrimination. I 
am making an appeal more to the people 
who live north of the Mason and Dixon’s 
line and who have not studied this ques- 
tion, as few, indeed, have. That is the 
group I am appealing to. 
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Mr. President, I should like to have 
some way of finding out how many Mem. 
bers of this body who have made yp 
their minds about this bill have actualy 
examined with care its provisions, | 
should like, if I could, to find out what 
sort of a civil-service examination or 
bar examination the lawyer members of 
the Senate could stand if put to the test 
upon the provisions of this bill and its 
construction on the various points which 
have been developed here by previous 
speakers in opposition to it. That is one 
of the troubles, as I said, with its com. 
mitments in advance. That is one of 
the difficulties that the minority must 
suffer. Senators come here and say “We 
are trying to protect minorities”—the 
colored people in the main—but they 
want to accord no protection to the 
minority in the Senate of the United 
States that does not agree with them. 
They will not even listen to their argu- 
ments. I do not mean the few Senators 
who are here now. I am talking about 
the great mass of 96 Senators who will 
not even listen to this debate, who will 
not read anything about it, and who will 
not get a chance to hear anything about 
it on the radio, because the radio com- 
mentators do not say anything on our 
side of the subject. They are with the 
majority. So we hear nothing on the 
minority side. The proponents of the 
bill care nothing about protecting the 
rights of Senators who are in the minor- 
ity on this question. They want to in- 
voke cloture although this is a measure 
which ought to stand the test of debate 
on its merits day after day as any other 
measure of its importance and complica- 
tions would do and as the pending bill 
would do but for the pressure of minority 
groups and for the publicity accorded 
to their viewpoint by the newspapers and 
the radio commentators. We are trying 
to present the merits of one of the most 
fundamental measures ever presented to 
the Congress, a bill that affects property 
rights, that affects personal freedom, 
that affects free enterprise, that involves 
the right to trial by jury, that involves 
other great fundamental questions, but 
those who favor the bill are unwilling to 
see anything in it but the protection of 
the Negroes. 

I shall not charge Senators with being 
motivated by a desire to get votes. That 
is a matter for the public to pass on; but 
the supporters of this measure are not 
confined to States with very large Repub- 
lican votes. I shall discuss that a little 
more fully later on. 

This measure has been here for a long 
time. It has been in the public mind; it 
has been under public agitation. I will 
not say it has been under discussion, be- 
cause there is no organized group to 
fight it and to present their side to the 
public; but there have been groups, from 
Communists down or up, whichever Way 
it may be desired to consider them, Com- 
munist groups, national Socialist groups, 
left-wingers, reformers, colored people, 
and all that class, agitating for the pas- 
sage of a bill, and all some Senators have 
done is to decide the question on the 
basis of the title of the bill and by the 
enticing and intriguing statement of 
principles involved—fair employment 
practices. That is all many people know 
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about this bill. It sounds good, oh, yes; 
it sounds good. Nobody resists that 
beautiful formula of human conduct and 
of citizenship. 

But that is as far as many people have 
really gone in the consideration of the 
merits of this measure and of the 
fundamental constitutional questions it 
involves. As a result of the long pend- 
ency of the proposal and the agitation 
in its behalf, of course, in the very na- 
ture of events, many men in public life 
have been committed to this measure. 

We are all prone, Mr. President, if I 
may speak with perfect frankness, to 
agree with our constituents who send 
us here and who have the power to 
keep us here or to retire us from public 
life, and when it is made to appear that 
everyone who has an opinion on this 
subject is in favor of it we are prone to 
agree with them and to commit ourselves 
to that side of the question, and, unhap- 
pily and unfortunately, men are not 
thereafter open to a decision based upon 
logic and upon knowledge of the princi- 
ples involved in the bill. 

It has been said that the Republican 
Party in its platform endorsed this bill. 
I deny that. The Republican Party en- 
dorsed a fair employment practice bill. 
I am sure no responsible member of the 
Republican Party will assert that the 
merits, the details, of this bill, the prin- 
ciples involved in it which we are now 
discussing, were under consideration by 
the convention or even by the platform 
committee, but there was this formula, 
this enticing slogan, “fair employment 
practice bill.” 

I do not believe that many Republicans 
would have agreed to just anything writ- 
ten under that slogan, as has been done 
here. I do not know who wrote this bill, 
but it was written by some draftsman of 
the New Deal administration, under the 
direction, it has been testified, of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. Back in the early days 
he had one of the most capable legal 
draftsmen who ever appeared in Wash- 
ington. He could put more meat and 
more poison in a measure and use pret- 
tier language in making it sound attrac- 
tive than anyone else. All Senators know 
about that. I do not know whether he 
wrote this bill or not, but I know there 
was an attempt to conceal in it important 
fundamental principles to which the Re- 
publicans never have consented, and to 
which the old-line fundamental Demo- 
crats never consented. 

Of course, I have no right to speak for 
the Republican Party and have never 
tried to do so. I respect them. I have 
some very good friends who are members 
of that party, and I have no purpose in 
the world to say anything that is offen- 
Sive to them. But I do not believe that 
if the details of the bil] were written out 
and submitted to thoughtful Republican 
leaders they would consider giving their 
blanket endorsement to all the principles 
involved in the bill. It is inconsistent 
with the general policy and doctrine of 
the leaders of the Republican Party, and, 
of course, we all know it is inconsistent 
with the philosophy of the old-line fun- 
damental Democrats in the Southern 
States, whe have done so much to sustain 
and retain the American way of life, who 
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have resisted encroachments upon State 
rights, who have fought by all sorts of 
means the centering of so much power in 
the Federal Government, to be adminis- 
tered from Washington. 

Now those who are back of such meas- 
ures as this are joining the left-wingers. 
That is what they are doing. They are 
turning their backs upon men who have 
believed in sound principles, and are 
joining the Bolshevik crowd, the Com- 
munist crowd, and the advocates of na- 
tional socialism. I believe any impartial 
student of the provisions of this bill will 
=r that it is full of national social- 

™m. 

Mr. President, this bill should be term- 
ed “the star chamber court bill.” Why 
doIsay that? What was the Star Cham- 
ber? Of course, most of those within 
the sound of my voice know what it was, 
but some people who read the record will 
not get much light in the newspapers or 
over the radio on our side of this case. 
They may not know what the Star 
Chamber was. It was a court set up in 
England, which assumed powers of life 
and death. It had a fixed place of meet- 
ing, in London, a place relatively close to 
any part of England. 

What would the commission proposed 
to be set up do? It is to be a moving 
court, a perambulating court, a roving 
court. It can meet in Portland, Maine, 
or Portland, Oreg., and it can bring to the 
place of its hearings parties and wit- 
nesses from any part of the United States. 
And it does that, as has been pointed 
out, under regulations. Regulations 
written by Congress? Oh, no. Congress 
will be out of the picture after this bill 
has been enacted. The regulations are 
to be written by the commission. The 
bill expressly delegates to the proposed 
commission the power to amend the re- 
peal regulations. It gives them all the 
power the Constitution of the United 
States vests in the Congress. It takes 
no account of the right of Congress to 
delegate its law-making power to this 
commission. 

Mr. President, when we began in the 
New Deal to pass Federal measures to 
delegate power to various commissions, 
I heard long discussions by able men, 
about the right of Congress to delegate 
the power granted to it in the Consti- 
tution to make rules and regulations, 
especially when any punishment was in- 
volved in the procedure. We now find 
the old-line conservatives north of the 
Mason and Dixon’s line, or most of 
them—I am always making exceptions— 
abandoning, ignoring, and voting against 
the protection of those old constitutional 
rights and privileges which have doubt- 
less been used through the years suc- 
cessfully to preserve our American way 
of life, our independence, and our free 
enterprise. 

Are Senators more interested in secur- 
ing the passage of a bill «hich they think 
will protect a minority group than they 
are in protecting their Constitution, in 
protecting the fundamental rights of the 
people of this country as a whole? Tat 
is what the issue is narrowed down to. 
I do not charge that men take a posi- 
tion on this bill because of their desire 
for votes, although that charge is made 


by some. I still want to separate the 
sheep from the goats. There are many 
men on both sides of this Chamber who 
would not be controlled by any consider- 
ation of that kind, when the real future 
form of government of their country was 
involved. There are men on both sides 
of this Chamber who would walk out of 
the doors of this body never to return 
before they would intentionally and con- 
sciously vote for a bill which would strike 
down the rights and the privileges of 
American citizens, and in effect destroy 
the free enterprise system of this ccun- 
try. 

Mr. President, this is too fundamental 
a maiter for anyone to proceed upon 
the theory that there is some little hu- 
man equation involved, that a promise is 
involved, that a commitment is involved. 
The subject matter is too fundamental 
for that. 

I wonder, Mr. President, if the sup- 
porters of this bill, or if the people of 
the country who are indifferent to its 
passage, who have had no interest in it 
and taken no part in it, realize that the 
bill abandons the right of trial by jury. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President-—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Alabama yield to the 
Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator referred 
to the campaign, the great build-up, that 
has come over the radio and through the 
press. I have heard a great deal of dis- 
cussion of the bill over the radio, but I 
have yet to hear the first commentator 
explain that part of the bill, or to state 
anything about the drastic provisions 
contained in it. A great many of our 
so-called liberal and  pseudo-liberal 
columnists have been writing articles 
about it being a fair bill, but not one of 
them has stated in his column the very 
essential fact that it was proposed to 
deny any American citizen the right of 
trial by jury. In espousing what they 
call a fair bill not one of them was fair 
enough to tell the people anything about 
the implications in the bill which are so 
dangerous to the rights of the individual 
American citizens, whether they are 
members of the minority or the majority. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me for a question? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I yield so long as I 
do not lose the floor thereby. 

Mr. SMITH. Certainly not. I feel as 
the Senator feels with regard to the mat- 
ter of trial by jury, and for my part I 
shall be glad to work with Senators on 
the other side of this question for an 
amendment which will adequately take 
care of the question of trial by jury. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I am giad to hear 
the Senator from New Jersey say that. 
If a sufficient number of Members of the 
Senate understood that that question 
was involved in this bill, that by the 
passage of this bill the right of trial by 
jury would be waived, that that right 
would be lost to some individuals, there 
would no longer be enthusiasm for the 
bill, and certainly there would be no de- 
termined drive to bring about cloture so 
that this measure could not thereafter 
be fully debated. 

Mr. SMITH. I may say to the distin- 
guished Senator from Alabama that I 
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hope amendments will be offered to take 
care of those fundamentals which I agree 
with the Senator from Alabama should 
be taken care of. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I fear that some of 
those who are supporting the bill do not 
have the liberality of view the Senator 
from New Jersey has, but would oppose 
the dotting of an “i” or the crossing of a 
“t” unless the Senator from New Mexico 
approves it, and he doubtless will not 
approve it unless the groups which have 
been sponsoring the measure would agree 
to approving the amendment. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I ypield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Any time the Senator 
from Alabama offers that kind of amend- 
ment the Senator from New Mexico will 
approve it, because he believes in the 
contention being made by the Senator 
from Alabama. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. There are so many 
amendments of that kind necessary that 
if we went into a program of amending 
the bill and eliminating dangerous pro- 
visions from it, there would not be much 
left except the simple slogan “fair em- 
ployment practice.” 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Is it not a fact that 
after a standing committee of the Sen- 
ate presents a bill to the Senate, any 
Senator has the right and the duty, if 
he deems it proper, to offer any clarify- 
ing amendment, or an amendment that 
will make the bill a better one? Any 
time the Senator from Alabama will 
offer an amendment which will make 
this a better bill—and I take it that what 
the Senator from Alabama is suggesting 
now, if presented in the form of amend- 
ment, would make it a better bill—the 
Senator from New Mexico will support 
it. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. What confidence 
can the Senator from Alabama or any 
other member of the minority have in 
what the majority supporting this mea- 
sure would do respecting amendments to 
the bill? None, Mr. President. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield to me with 
the understanding that he will not lose 

he floor, while the Senator from Oregon 
makes a very brief comment upon the 
amendment problem facing the Senate? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I have no objec- 
tion to the Senator making a statement, 
with the understanding that I shall not 
lose the floor, and I yield to him. 

Mr. MORSE. I want to say to the 
Senator from Alabama that I think the 
time has come for the REcorp to show 
that this bill was voted out of the com- 
mittee without amendment because 
amendments to the bill could not be 
adopted in the committee. There was 
a group in the committee that took the 
position that they would not consider 
any amendments to the bill because they 
were unalterably opposed to the prin- 
ciple of the bill. With that block of 
votes against those of us who wanted to 
see the bill amended in the committee, 
we were confronted with the situation of 
voting the bill out in this form so that 
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the Senate of the United States could be 
turned into a Committee of the Whole 
and the bill could be amended on the 
floor of the Senate in accordance with 
the views of some of us who are pro- 
ponents of the principle of FEPC, but 
who feel that the bill is sadly in need of 
amendment. 

I want to say—because the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. CHavez] and the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. SmituH], 
who are now on the floor, are members 
of the committee, and know that that 
was my position in the committee—I 
want to say to the Senator from Alabama 
that I stand ready and have always stood 
ready to proceed on the floor of the Sen- 
ate in accordance with the merits, to 
propose various amendments which will 
guarantee certain judicial processes to 
American citizens whose cases would be 
heard under a Fair Employment Practice 
Commission. 

I find myself in agreement with many 
of the legal points made by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
RUSSELL] the other day, but I think it is 
perfectly obvious that we cannot proceed 
on the merits of this bill and offer the 
amendments which we desire to offer and 
debate in good faith on their merits so 
long as the debate in the Senate is going 
to be conducted at the sufferance of a 
group of men who say that we shall pro- 
ceed in accordance with their dictates. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. What was it the 
Senator said? Did the Senator say it 
was at the sufferance of a certain group 
of men? Ai the sufferance of what sort 
of men? 

Mr. MORSE. At the sufferance of a 
minority group of men. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The Senator did not 
say that. 

Mr. MORSE. Well, I will let the re- 
porter’s record speak for itself. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. We did not hear 
the statement clearly over here. 

Mr. MORSE. Well, we will rely upon 
the way it is reported. And may I say 
to the official reporter that I want my 
language, as stated, to be submitted to 
the Senator from Alabama just as soon 
as the transcript is ready, and submit it 
to him first, because I think the record 
will make perfectly clear what I said. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I thought the Sena- 
tor used some opprobrious word. 

Mr. MORSE. I can assure the Senator 
that I did not, and that if he so under- 
stood he misunderstood. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. That is all right. 
I accept the Senator’s statement. 

Mr. MORSE. But the point I want to 
make to the distinguished Senator from 
Alabama is that just as soon as we can 
proceed on the merits of this bill I shall 
be ready at any time to proceed to dis- 
cuss the merits of a long series of amend- 
ments that I am ready to submit to this 
bill. We cannot proceed to do that so 
long as the debate under the rules is 
really confined to the Journal, because if 
we proceed to discuss the merits of the 
bill, let us be perfectly frank about it, we 
are aiding the filibuster, and I, for one, 
am not going to aid in this filibuster. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I 
shall not undertake to give the Senator 
any advice as to how Senators should 
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act in committee with respect to any 
important bills. I suppose the Senator 
should be an adviser in his committee, 
But if the committee was closely divided 
on a measure sponsored by groups such 
as those that sponsored this measure, 
and was pressed so hard as the sup. 
porters of this measure pressed the com- 
mittee which reported it, and in the face 
of that, with no organized opposition, 
the Senator and his group were afraid 
that if they proposed by amendments to 
correct constitutional defects they 
would not be able to get the bill out of 
the committee, then Mr. President, I 
can have no very great confidence in 
the fact that the committee made a 
favorable report on the bill. Afraid. 
That is the substance of it. The Senator 
did not use that word, probably, but 
that is the impression he made. 

Mr, BAILEY. Mr. President, if the 
Senator yields, I rather belieye—— 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I cannot yield un- 
less I am assured that I do not lose my 
rights. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. May- 
BANK in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Alabama yield to the Senator from 
North Carolina? 

Mr. BAILEY. I will ask for an agree- 
ment to that effect, but I will not insist 
upon it. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I am willing to 
yield, but I want to protect my rights. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, may I 
have unanimous consent to make a 
statement in connection with this 
matter? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the Senator from North Carolina may 
proceed. 

Mr. BAILEY. I was greatly inter- 
ested in the statement made by a Sena- 
tor on the other side and by one of the 
Senators on this side respecting the mat- 
ter of so amending the proposed legis- 
lation as to provide for trial by jury. 
If we reach that stage it will be very 
simple to prepare an amendment of the 
following nature—and I wish Senators 
who are interested would be thinking 
about it. On page 8, line 10, we can pro- 
vide that the commission shall have 
power to petition any district court of 
the United States, and thereafter cor- 
rect the language of the bill, beginning 
in line 23, so as to read: 

Upon such filing, the court to which peti- 
tion is made shall conduct proceedings de 
novo in conformity with the procedures and 
limitations established by law governing 


trials in the district courts of the United 
States, 


That would provide for trial by jury 
in the district court. In that respect the 
bill would be relieved of a most obnoxious 
provision. I say that with the reserva- 
tion in mind that in its conception the bill 
is wholly wrong, and contrary to every- 
thing which I think is sound in our life 
and our Government. I simply wish to 
point out that such an amendment could 
be put forward without any difficulty. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. With the usual un- 
derstanding. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Certainly. 
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I fully appreciate the statement made 
by the Senator from North Carolina. I 
wish by this bill to do nothing except 
what is American. I wish to do nothing 
but act with propriety, and in conformity 
with our customs, our laws, and our Con- 
stitution. Any suggestion:-made by the 
Senator from North Carolina or the Sen- 
ator from Alabama which would carry 
out that purpose would meet with my 
approval. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, on 
the subject of the right of trial by jury, I 
wish to call attention to amendment VI 
to the Constitution of the United States, 
which reads as follows: 

In all criminal prosecutions, the accused 
shall enjoy the right to a speedy and public 
trial, by an impartial jury of the State and 
district wherein the crime shall have been 
committed, which district shall have been 
previously ascertained by law, and to be in- 
formed of the nature and cause of the accu- 
sation; to be confronted with the witnesses 
against him; to have compulsory process for 
obtaining witnesses in his favor, and to have 
the assistance of counsel for his defense. 


JANICE McKELLAR 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me so that I may report 
a resolution from the Committee to Audit 
and Control the Contingent Expenses of 
the Senate, and ask for its present con- 
sideration? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. If it is done by 
unanimous consent, and my right to the 
floor is not prejudiced, I have no objec- 
tion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Illinois? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, I should like to know 
the nature of the resolution. 

Mr. LUCAS. May I explain the resolu- 
tion briefly? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. If it can be done 
without prejudice to the Senator from 
Alabama. 

Mr. MORSE. Without prejudice to the 
Senatoz from Alabama, of course. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, from the 
Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate I ask 
unanimous consent to report favorably, 
without amendment, Senate Resolution 
214. The resolution merely directs the 
Secretary of the Senate to pay from the 
contingent fund of the Senate 6 months’ 
compensation to the widow of a Senate 
employee. 

Mr. MORSE. I have no objection. 

Mr. LUCAS. I ask unanimous consent 
for the immediate consideration of the 
resolution. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 214), submitted by Mr. 
STEWART on January 17, 1946, was con- 
sidered, and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate 
hereby is authorized and directed to pay 
from the contingent fund of the Senate to 
Janice McKellar, widow of D. W. McKellar, 
late an employee of the Senate, a sum equal 
to 6 months’ compens. tion at the rate he was 
receiving by law at the time of his death, said 
sum to be considered inclusive of funeral 
expenses and all other allowances. 


Mr. LUCAS. I thank the Senator 
from Alabama for his consideration. 
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The Senate resumed the consideration 
of Mr. Hory’s moticn to amend the Jour- 
nal of the proceedings of the Senate of 
Thursday, January 17, 1946. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, it 
is perfectly apparent that the draftsmen 
of this bill directly evaded the subject of 
the right of trial by jury. There can 
be no real discussion or argument on 
that score. It was the intention of the 
sponsors of the bill, whoever prepared 
it—and I am told that those who intro- 
duced it were not in the main the 
authors of the bill—to evade the subject 
of the right of-trial by jury. Any lawyer 
or any experienced legislator, in prepar- 
ing a measure of this kind and of this 
severity, could not have overlooked the 
great fundamental right of American 
citizens, a right which has existed since 
the days of the Magna Carta, with which 
we are all familiar, a right which was 
engrafted in the common law, and 
adopted in this country even without an 
amendment on the subject of the right 
to trial by jury. Any draftsman who 
had the purpose of preparing a bill to 
protect the great fundamental American 
system, the right to be confronted by 
witnesses and to be tried by one’s peers 
to ascertain his guilt or immocence. 
could not have failed to have included 
such a provision in this bill if he had 
acted in the right spirit and with the 
right objective. 

The authors of the bill did not even 
fix a place for such trials, because they 
did not intend to have any trials. Any 
lawyer who studies the bill will promptly 
agree that that was the intendment. 
The bill does not provide that the Com- 
mission shall conduct a trial, or that a 
court shall meet and hear the allegations. 
It does not provide that when one is 
charged with an offense it must be on 
probable cause, supported by an affidavit, 
as the jurisprudence in every State in the 
American Union requires. No. The pur- 
pose was to proceed with a hearing. The 
word “hearing” is substituted for “trial.” 

By whom is the hearing to be con- 
ducted? By the Commission? No. Per- 
haps the Commission could do it; but the 
hearing is to be conducted by an agent 
of the Commission. No qualifications are 
established for the agent. There is no 
requirement that he shall be learned in 
the law. There is no requirement that 
he shall be an honorable man, of good 
character, as is necessary in order to se- 
cure confirmation by this body. The bill 
merely provides that he shall be an 
agent—perhaps unworthy; perhaps, so 
far as the limitations in the bill are con- 
cerned, an ex-convict. He may be an 
agitator. He may be a Communist. 
Personally I think there is no doubt that 
the Communists are interested in the 
passage of the bill. 

Is cloture to be invoked, so as to fore- 
close amendments and real consideration 
of the bill? The bill is in flagrant dis- 
regard of the rights of the people of the 
country, and a violation of our constitu- 
tional provisions. Shall we take chances 
in that sort of a situation? In the case 
of a bill which has attracted so much 
attention should we not reestablish the 
rights of American citizens to full pro- 
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tection under the law, which they have 
always enjoyed under our Constitution, 
our jurisprudence, and the practice of 
the courts all over the country? Is there 
any better time than now to say, “No: 
we will not, in order to appease any 
group, abandon the fundamental rights 
of citizens of this country; we will not 
turn over to an irresponsible group, with 
agents to be appointed by the thousands, 
if desired, without any limitation, and 
without any qualification, the power to go 
into every business place in America and 
demand to see the records.” 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield, with the understanding 
that by so doing he does not lose the 
floor? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes. 

Mr. MORSE. I wish to say to the 
Senator from Alabama that his com- 
ments on the procedures provided for 
by the bill in its present form impress 
me just as thoroughly as did some of the 
comments made the other day by the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. Russet]; 
and—speaking only for myself—I think 
something should be said at this time by 
those on this side of the aisle. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I 
cannot yield now, when I am in the mid- 
dle of my argument. I am sure that we 
on this side will raise no objection to 
having the Senator have the floor when- 
ever he seeks it with the understanding 
that he will not take any advantage by 
thus being recognized. 

Mr. MORSE. I simply wish to make a 
comment on cloture, if the Senator will 
permit me to do so. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Well, if I may per- 
mit the Senator to do so without preju- 
dice to my right to hold the floor, let the 
Senator proceed. 

Mr. MORSE. Yes; I shall proceed 
with that understanding. . 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Very well. 

Mr. MORSE. In regard to the Sena- 
tor’s comment on cloture, let me say I 
agree with the Senator; in fact, I would 
vote against cloture if we were free to 
discuss the merits of various amend- 
ments which I believe should be adopted 
before the bill itself is passed. But I do 
not see how the Senator from Alabama 
could expect us to proceed to discuss the 
merits, as I have said before, so long as 
any discussion in which we would par- 
ticipate would aid the group on the other 
side of the aisle which is filibustering 
against the bill. If the Senator’s group 
will remove the Journal obstacle which 
now is preventing full and free debate 
on the merits of this bill, I can assure 
the Senator that I, for one—and I am 
sure a great majority of the Senate 
would join me—will not favor any clo- 
ture petition until there has been ample 
opportunity to debate at length the 
merits of a series of amendments whicn 
ought to be made to the bill. 

But I repeat to the Senator from Ala- 
bama that I think the fundamental issue 
now facing the Senate is whether a ma- 
jority of the Senate are to be allowed, 
under our democratic legislative proc- 
esses, to vote on the merits of legislation 
or whether they are to be permitted to 
vote only at the sufferance of a minority 
of Senators who say, in effect, “You shall 
vote on legislation only in accordance 
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with our choice.” I cannot reconcile 
that procedure with democratic proc- 
esses or even with the principles of the 
Democratic Party. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, that 
statement is just about as unfair, in view 
of what has occurred here, as the bill 
itself is. I would not trust a majority 
led by the Senator who wishes to bring 
in cots and have Senators stay here all 
night sleeping, like semicorpses, so as 
to practice coercion upon the attempts 
of a minority to exercise their rights. I 
would not yield to any such endeavor to 
punish a minority that he does not like. 

Mr. MORSE. Will the Senator yield 
for a moment, with the understanding 
that by so doing he will not lose the 
floor? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes; I yield with 
that understanding—if it is understocd 
that I may do so without prejudice to 
my right to hold the floor. 

Mr. MORSE. Speaking only for my- 
self, I certainly hope that at least 48 
Members of the Senate will join with 
me in fighting this filibuster 24 hours a 
day, for as many weeks as it may take 
to demonstrate once and for all that rule 
by minority will not prevail in the Sen- 
ate of the United States. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. A few days ago I 
read in one of the Washington news- 
papers that the Senator from Oregon 
had said that he was going to have 49 
Senators in continuous session in the 
Senate. I did not know he had been 
elected whip of the Republican Party; 
I did not know he had been made its 
leader, to corral the other members of 
his party and bring them in vi et armis. 
If the Senator from Oregon was cor- 
rectly quoted, he said he was going to 
have at least 49 of them here. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, on that 
point will the Senator hear me? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes. 


Mr. MORSE. I did not read any such 


statement as that; and if the Senator 
from Alabama read it, I was misquoted. 
What I have said, and I repeat it now, 
is that 49 Senators should fight the fili- 
buster in the Senate of the United States, 
by staying here 24 hours a day, so long 
as necessary. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I understand, as 
I am sure everyone else does, the zealous 
desire of the Senator from Oregon to 
have his way, so as to control, dominate, 
and dictate to the Senate, and especially 
to the 49 Senators on his side of this 
issue, as to how they shall proceed, not- 
withstanding their view that fair and 
reasonable discussion of this bill should 
be had before there is any attempt or 
any threat to compel foreclosure of fur- 
ther debate. 

Mr. President, to the few Senators who 
now are in the Chamber—I know most 
of those who are absent are not inter- 
ested in what I have to say or in what 
any other Senator has to say on this 
subject—I submit that no filibustering 
has been engaged in. I think any fair, 
honest man will admit that. I am not 
claiming that I will not filibuster. I 
wilj—do not misunderstand me—if it 
becomes necessary, especially against a 
leader who is so determined and so zeal- 
ous in his efforts to bind down a minority 
for which he is now speaking and not 
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working in this body. That is what he 
does. He is not consistent at all. 

However, we have not yet filibustered. 
Every speech which has been made 
here—and I am sure that the few Sen- 
ators who have heard all of them will 
verify my statement—has been directed 
to the merits of this measure—as much 
so as any series of speeches occupying 
2 or 3 days on any subject could be. We 
are always cbliged to have some digres- 
sions that happens in connection with 
all bona fide conversations in regard to 
matters affecting our lives. But up to 
this time this debate has been a legiti- 
mate, open argument based upon the 
facts and the reasons and the principles 
of government involved. Of course, all 
that does not suit the Senator from 
Oregon. 

Now to refer once more to the pro- 
posed star-chamber court, let me say 
that the so-called court proposed by the 
bill would not be a court at all. It would 
be something like the old star-chamber 
court, but it would not even afford the 
protections or have the dignity or re- 
spect which the old star-chamber court 
had, because while the old star-chamber 
court fixed many of its own rules and did 
not have any rules to protect the persons 
who were called before it, it did at least 
give notice to those who were charged, 
and they were advised where the court 
would be held, and they were given an 
opportunity to be heard. 

The monstrosity which is proposed by 
this bill, the more or less star-chamber 
court which it proposes—which really 
should be called a star-chamber hear- 
ing proceeding—would not afford any 
of the protections or rights which the 
old star-chamber court afforded. The 
proposed court would not provide for 
trial or hearing in the vicinage. It 
could meet, as I have said, anywhere 
from Portland, Maine, to Portland, Oreg. 
It could haul the witnesses and the 
parties all over the country, at the ex- 
pense of the taxpayers. Of course, there 
would be a multiplicity of lawsuits grow- 
ing out of such procedure, and the hear- 
ing group would provide good attorneys 
to represent the complainants, and 
would do so at the expense of the tax- 
payers of this country. There would 
be no limitations upon the power and 
authority of the proposed hearing body. 
Who would select its agents? How many 
agents is it intended that the Commis- 
sion or body shall have? No limit is pro- 
vided in the bill. My friend, the Senator 
from Virginia (Mr. Byrp], is worrying 
himself with his anxious concern about 
reducing the cost of this Government. 
I am in sympathy with his efforts. I 
think that the time has come when we 
must pay more attention to Government 
expenditures. We must cut expenses to 
the bone unless we want inflation, or a 
repudiation of the tremendous debt 
which we now have. 

Mr. President, what is the program 
which we are asked to adopt? Who 
will limit the expenditures connected 
with it? The bill provides for no limita- 
tion whatever. The language of the bill 
is left wide open. The agents of the 
Commission may go forth at will and 
search, search, search. They may go 
into the records and take copies wher- 
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ever they may be found, and without a 
search warrant, and they may retain 
them. I ask my good friends on both 
sides of this Chamber, Do we want to 
pass this bill? 

Mr. President, I have received more 
courtesy from the Republican side of 
the Chamber in regard to attendance 
in the Senate during my discussion of 
the bill than I have received from Mem- 
bers on the Democratic side. I am 
glad that that is true, because I have 
hope that some of the Members on the 
other side of the Chamber will see the 
light. I have no hope that some of my 
colleagues on this side of the Chamber 
will ever see the light. They are not 
present with an open mind. They are 
present as members of a minority group, 
and are in favor of anything so long as 
it is sponsored by their group. 

Mr. President, I do not believe that 
the bench, the bar, and the public gen- 
erally of this country would sympathize 
for a moment with this bill if they were 
familiar with its provisions. I was not 
surprised when the majority leader said 
today that he had received telegrams 
threatening him with defeat in any fu- 
ture attempt to be elected to office. I do 
not know whether those threats came 
from Democrats or Republicans. The 
majority leader did not state. But, Sen- 
ators, the situation is indicative of what 
is taking place in the public mind of this 
country. Neither newspapers nor radio 
commentators will print or state our rea- 
sons for opposing this vicious bill. Many 
persons are being threatened, including 
our great majority leader. On the floor 
today he defied those who had threatened 
him. I liked his defiance. 

But, Mr. President, the situation indi- 
cates that something is taking place 
down in the grass roots. Senators know 
that the Negroes in Kentucky would not 
be sending in threats to anyone if they 
were not deeply concerned. I predict, 
whether this bill shall be defeated or 
not, that the time will come in this coun- 
try when there will be an uprising of 
public opinion, mass resentment; and re- 
action against legislation striking down 
all the constitutional rights which the 
people have enjoyed for many years, leg- 
islation destructive of business, which 
would be the result of the passage of this 
bill. 

Mr. President, I do not consider that 
a vote for this bill would enhance the 
popularity of any Senator. Some Sena- 
tors, of course, believe differently. I do 
not impugn their motives. We all like 
popularity. However, I may say in con- 
nection with the subject of popularity 
that there are and will be two sides to 
this issue. The American people will 
not quietly acquiesce in a program which 
is destructive of their ancient doctrines 
and rights. They will not quietly acqui- 
esce when the delegated agents, whether 
white, black, Japanese, or German, who 
may be appointed by this commission, 
go around this country and put their 
hands into everybody’s business in order 
to see whether the necessary number of 
Negroes have been employed. Other 
races than the colored race are involved 
in this proposal. I assume that it will 
be the duty of those who enforce the act 
to look after the interests of the Chinese, 
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the Japanese, and the Germans. Many 
of them are now being discriminated 
against, and I assume that for some time 
discrimination against them will con- 
tinue. As I have said, I think the pres- 
ent Fair Employment Practice Commit- 
tee is influenced by Communist doctrines. 
I believe that Communist doctrines are 
involved in the activities in behalf of 
the present measure. Pickets are al- 
ready active in some places against per- 
sons who oppose the bill. 

Mr. President, let us see who is sup- 
porting this bill. Let us see who they 
are. It is said that some politicians are 
in opposition to the bill, and that other 
politicians are in favor of the bill. I am 
a politician, and I have been considering 
this bill for a long time. Some persons 
can sense the reaction, though: unex- 
pressed, of the people on issues when they 
have been accustomed to and trained in 
the knowledge of their rights. I do not 
claim such power. I have seen men who 
possessed such power. I assert to you, 
Mr. President, that by passing this bill 
we shall be stirring up something that 
we cannot stop. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. East- 
LAND in the Chair). Does the Senator 
from Alabama yield to the Senator from 
Maine? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Certainly, I yield 
to the Senator from Maine. 

Mr. WHITE. A moment ago the Sen- 
ator referred to various races. I am 
somewhat confused with regard to the 
meaning of the proposed legislation in 
this respect: On page 2, section 2, the 
language begins with the words: 

The right to work and to seek work with- 
out discrimination because of race, creed, 
color, national origin, or ancestry is de- 


clared to be an immunity, of all citizens of 
the United States. 


And so forth. That language would 
suggest that the bill applies only to citi- 
zens of the United States. But on the 
same page, in section 3, we find the fol- 
lowing language: 

(a) It shall be an unfair employment 


practice for any employer within the scope 
of this act— 


(1) to refuse to hire any person because 
of such person’s race, creed, color, national 
origin, or ancestry. 


It does not refer to citizens. I won- 
der if the language in section 3 (a) is in- 
tended to be broad enough to cover citi- 
zens, or whether citizens are excluded 
from that provision of the bill. Can the 
arth enlighten me with respect to 
that? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. It is my under- 
standing that whether one is a citizen of 
the United States or not, under our Con- 
Stitution, he is entitled to the benefits of 
constitutional guaranties. 

Mr. WHITE. Will the Senator yield 
further? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. But section 2 says the 
right to work is an immunity of all citi- 
zens of the United States. It does not 
Say of all “persons,” but of “citizens.” 
I simply do not know what is the key 
word, whether it is “citizen,” or whether 
the word “person” is the key word. 
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Mr. BANKHEAD. The word “per- 
sons” is used at other places in the bill. 
I take it the authors intended to cover 
aliens and everybody else, and that is 
one of my grounds of objection, that they 
are saying the right of employment is 
the right of everyone, to displace good 
American citizens, if the race percent- 
age is not satisfactory. 

I have here a decision of the United 
States Supreme Court, which reads: 

Aliens while in the United States are en- 
titled to the benefits of constitutional guar- 
anties, which are not confined to citizens, as 
affecting liberties and property. Opening 
envelopes of Chinese persons and taking 
letters from them, for use in deportation 
proceedings, is a seizure of papers that is 
unreasonable, and contrary to the spirit of 
this amendment (U.S. v. Wong Quong Wong 
(D. C. Vt., 1899), 94 F. 832). 


So that the equality of every alien in 
this country is already protected by law. 

Mr. President, I am sorry the Senator 
from California (Mr. Downey] is not 
present. He is one of the sponsors of 
the bill, and I wanted to present a state 
of facts to him. I cannot wait for him. 
I know he is not coming, because I doubt 
if he wants to hear anything on this 
side of the question. He has not mani- 
fested any desire to do so. But there is 
a situation which is going to confront 
him in the not very distant future, I 
imagine the first time the people of 
California get a chance at him, as soon 
as they find out the facts. 

Mr. President, the bill covers Japanese. 
The decision of the Supreme Court I have 
just read covers Chinese, and, of course, 
it would cover Japanese. I wanted to 
point out to the Senator from California 
that in California there are 93,717 Jap- 
anese. In the United States there are 
126,947 Japanese. Under the bill it will 
be necessary to provide employment, 
without discrimination, to every one of 
those Japanese. That is the letter and 
the spirit of the law—protect the minor- 
ity. 

What is going to happen in California, 
where the people do not think too much 
of the Japanese anyway, if the bill shall 
be enacted? Of course, the Japanese are 
going to demand employment, and then 
what will happen? The agents of the 
Commission will go into a store in San 
Francisco, for example, and look around 
and say, “We have applications for 
employment from a group of Japanese. 
You have not any in this store. Your 
employees are all American citizens. You 
must remove from your employment a 
sufficient number in order to give these 
Japanese employment, because otherwise 
there is a discrimination against them on 
account of their race.” When such 
action as that starts, when white people 
are dismissed, perhaps many of them 
veterans, many of them ladies of the 
communities who have been working in 
the stores for years, there will be a great 
deal of disturbance. 

Of course, I am presuming the law is to 
be carried out. The sponsors of the bill 
are begging for the protection of minor- 
ities. They do not say the minorities are 
confined only to Negroes. If they said 
that, all the sentiment for their program 
would disappear. If the great principle 
of protecting minorities were taken out, 
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and the desire were to look after one 
group only, the sentiment for the bill 
would disappear. 

There are in this country 333,969 . 
Indians, a pretty large group, aot many 
of them scattered over the Middle West 
and central part of the country and the 
South and East, but they are all over the 
West. Those Indians have never been 
very eager about wanting to work, but if 
the Government should some day cut off 
their bounties and they were forced to 
make a living, then they would apply to 
this star-chamber group, because every- 
one knows that the businessman does not 
want to have an Indian working for him. 
The Indian might go to school, he might 
have book learning, but he has not the 
other necessary qualifications for efficient 
service, and businessmen do not want 
him, and do not object to saying so. If 
this bill should be enacted, those busi- 
nessmen might have to hide their rea- 
sons. The law might force the business- 
men, wherever Indians were located, to 
practice deception, to oppose them on 
some other ground; but their statement 
would not be the truth, as we all know. 

There is something peculiar about an 
Indian which causes the white American 
not to want to be too closely associated 
with him. He would not appeal as a 
customer man to the ladies who patron- 
ize stores. Businessmen would not em- 
ploy him, and then they would be guilty, 
as we all know. 

Let us consider the Germans. Rela- 
tively speaking, this country is full of 
Germans. There are in the United 
States, of foreign born, 1,237,772 Ger- 
mans. I got these figures from the 
Census yesterday. There are of Ger- 
mans born in the United States, one or 
both parents German, 3,998,850, nearly 
4,000,000, mixed-breed Germans. 

I do not know what the situation will 
be. There are not many Germans in 
my section, but I have always under- 
stood that German farmers, and the 
common rank and file of the Germans in 
this country, were good citizens, and 
they have children coming on, daughters 
and sons. I do not know whether they 
are now excluded because they are Ger- 
mans. I do not think they were before 
the war, but the Hitler situation has de- 
veloped intense feeling on the part of a 
great many people against the employ- 
ment of a real German in a business, 
especially a mercantile business, where 
he is known to be a German, or has a 
German accent, or otherwise his race is 
apparent. It would drive many people 
away, and it would be disturbing to the 
owner of a business to be required by 
law, by Federal law—not State law, but 
Federal law—to employ in his service a 
certain percentage—God knows what 
percentage—of people of different races, 
to avoid the charge that they were being 
discriminated against. 

What is the test? The bill does not 
fix any. Would the law be enforced on 
a percentage basis, a percentage of each 
race available for employment? Would 
that percentage apply to the village, to 
the city, to the State, or to the Nation? 
There is nothing in the bill to indicate. 
It would simply be necessary to employ 
them. They could nct be discriminated 
against. 
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What constitutes discrimination? 
How would it be judged whether they 
were discriminated against or not? Of 
* course, if this bill were the law, no busi- 
nessman would come out and say, “I will 
not employ one of these people, an 
Indian, or a Japanese, or a German, be- 
cause of his race.” He would have to 
conceal his reasons. But the case might 
be put in charge of one of these ardent 
fellows who want to get the minority in 
everywhere, including the Negroes, of 
course. Here in Washington, for in- 
stance, they would go to Woodward & 
Lothrop’s, and they would say, “You 
have not any of these people in this 
store. You are discriminating against 
them. What are you going to do about 
st?” 

That would scare Woodward & Loth- 
rop to death to start with. They would 
not want to get into trouble with the 
Government. But businessmen would 
begin to figure, “What must we do?” I 
assume, carrying out the purpose and 
spirit of this miserable bill, the authori- 
ties would say, “You must dismiss a num- 
ber of your clerks and employees, and 
avoid this discrimination.” The store- 
keeper would say, “Who is going to pick 
the ones we must discharge? If we have 
too many Americans and have to elimi- 
nate some of them, too many gentiles 
and have to eliminate a number of them, 
and put in colored people, or Germans, 
or Japanese, who is going to select the 
ones we have to discharge?” There is 
the problem. 

Perhaps an industrial company is 
involved rather than a merchant. The 
same rules apply. There is no distinc- 
tion between them. The employer might 
say, “I will pick some men who are strong 
for the union and let them out.” What 
is the union going to say about that? 
Is the union going to submit to the em- 
ployer discriminating against its men? 
Will the union say, “Let us pick those 
who are to be discharged?” If we let 
the union absolutely select the individ- 
uals, we would be completely changing 
the business system of the country. Of 
course, restrictions now exist with re- 
spect to the employment of labor and 
the discharge of labor. But if someone 
should be given the power—and all that 
power must be given to someone—to 
select who shall be let out of a store and 
who shall be taken on, it will be going 
a long step further than has ever been 
contemplated before. 

Suppose there are a thousand Japanese 
in Washington and many of them want 
employment. Let us say that 25 men 
and women will be selected to work for 
Woodward & Lothrop. Who is going to 
pick them? Are we going to leave that 
to the Japanese authorities? Are we 
going to leave it to the Commission to 
pick so many Japanese to go into that 
store and displace other employees? Is 
that a fair employment program? I 
submit, Mr. President that it is not. I 
submit there is nothing fair about it. It 
is unfair to everyone who would suffer 
by such a program—who would be dis- 
placed by it. Of course, it would be a 
grand thing for those who, under the 
proposed law, are picked to get the jobs 
of others. 
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Mr. President, the bill contains a pro- 
vision which applies its terms to labor. 
Labor unions do not employ its members. 
Why do the sponsors of the bill want to 
put labor unions into the bill? I do not 
know whether by doing so they made a 
move to obtain the approval and support 
of labor, and therefore they placed lan- 
guage in the bill which has no real ap- 
plication. It has no real application, be- 
cause a union deals with its membership 
but not with employment under the com- 
merce clause of our Constitution. A 
union does not employ its members. 
Others employ its members, The union 
may apply the closed-shop rule or some 
other limitation, but the union is not an 
emloyer of its members. Still the lan- 
guage would proscribe something as an 
unfair employment practice on the part 
of labor. Of course that language does 
not mean a thing in the world. 

Mr. President, I have not heard of 
much labor support for this measure. 
The committee report discloses, as I re- 
call, that only the CIO is in favor of the 
bill. The American Federation of Labor 
has not endorsed the bill. The A. F. of L. 
is in favor of some portions of it, as the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. RvussE.u] 
said, but there are parts of the bill to 
which they are opposed. 

What about the United Mine Workers, 
a group of more than half a million work- 
ers? Has anyone heard anything from 
that organization requesting the pas- 
sage of this bill? That organization does 
not do business that way. Some persons 
may not like John L. Lewis, but he knows 
how to manage the business of the 
United Mine Workers so as to take good 
care of his miners, and, so far as I am 
concerned, I am glad he does. Iliveina 
mining county. The miners are mighty 
good people. Senators have not heard a 
word from John L. Lewis or from any 
United Mine Workers organization ask- 
ing them to support this bill or give their 
approval to it. If my friend the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. CHavez], one of 
the chief sponsors. of the bill,- has. any 
evidence of such support, and many 
United Mine Workers live in his State, 
he would present it. The United Mine 
Workers have not endorsed the bill. The 
report does not show that any labor or- 
ganization, except the CIO, has endorsed 
it. 

Mr. President, we all know that in a bill 
of th‘s type, dealing with what some call 
the under dog, if the other labor crgan- 
izations were willing to see this mon- 
strous bill passed. they would have sent 
to us their endorsement of it. 

Let us see now about the farmers. It 
is said that the Farmers Union is in 
favor of it. I do not dispute that state- 
ment. Mr. Patton, the head of the 
Farmers Union, is a good man. I know 
him well. His organization has a mem- 
bership of about 100,000. It is the small- 
est of the farm organizations. That or- 
ganization is pretty well alined with 
the New Deal people. 

What about the Grange, a great na- 
tional farm organization headed by Mr. 
Goss, an able man? What about the 
Milk Cooperative Association, another 
very wonderful organization with a very 
large and effective membership? What 
about the National Farm Cooperatives 
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Association, an organization represent. 
ing practically all the farm cooperatives 
of this country, probably the largest of 
all farm organizations? Senators have 
not heard anything from that organiza. 
tion in support of a bill which abandons 
the old fundamental rights of the Amer- 
ican citizens. 

Let us see about the American Farm 
Bureau. There are now present but 
three Senators on my side of the aisle, 
but I shall speak on. Very few persons 
are in the galleries. So few Senators are 
present that we could not muster a quo- 
rum. Would anyone say that is not op- 
pression of the minority? I think it is. 
Yet, Mr. President, someone may read 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD, and, anyway, 
someone has to speak. So I might as 
well speak, and I am willing to do so. I 
have two or three good listeners. The 
leader of the minority, of the Republican 
Party in the Senate, is listening. The 
President pro tempore is listening. So 
is the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Rop- 
ERTSON], and so is the Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. HICKENLOOPER], and so is the Sena- 
tor from Indiana (Mr. CapenHart]. One 
of the sponsors of this measure, the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico [Mr. Cuavez], is 
listening. So is the junior Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. McFarianp]. I have 
named the group of Senators present 
and willing to hear the measure debated. 
Yet some would say, “Pop cloture on 
those who are debating the measure. 
Do not let them stay here any longer and 
debate the measure.” 

Mr. President, I was talking about the 
farmers. What is the position of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, an 
organization with practically 1,000,000 
members, represented in all the States 
of the American Union?. What is its po- 
sition? Its-position is certainly entitled 
to receive the thoughtful consideration 
of Members of the Senate on a subject 
of this kind. If Senators want to find a 
group which is solid in its support of 
American principles—— 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, may we 
have order on the floor, and a little bet- 
ter order in the galleries? There is a 
constant murmuring coming down from 
the galleries to the floor which makes it 
difficult to hear the speaker. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair calls the attention of the occu- 
pants of the galleries to the fact that 
under the rules of the Senate there must 
be order and quiet in the galleries. Let 
there also be order in the Senate. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Maine. 

I was saying that if Senators want to 
find a group which is loyal to the funda- 
mental principles of our Government, 
which does not run after every fad and 
fallacy and which is not moved by every 
wind and storm of opinion, they should 
consult the farmers of America, I do 
not care to which farm organization 
they may belong. The farmers are solid 
men who have time to think of the great 
problems of the country. They are not 
rushed like the town people are. They 
think for themselves as they plow in 
their fields. If Senators really want to 
get good, cool, calm, judgment respect- 
ing the issues which are now being &s!- 
tated by agitators and extreme leftists 
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in this country, let them get the judg- 
ment of the farmers of America. I am 
not saying we should always follow their 
opinion. I say we should consult their 
opinion, give it consideration, and know 
that it comes from unbiased men, men 
usually of cool judgment, men who are 
generally right in their attitude respect- 
ing public affairs. 

Let me read the Senate Mr. O’Neal’s 
letter which he sent last June to all 
Members of the Senate: 

AMERICAN FaRM Bureau 
FEDERATION, 
Washington, D. C., June 9, 1945. 
To MEMBERS OF THE UNITED States SENATE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senators: The Board of Directors of 
the American Farm Bureau Federation, at 
its meeting in Chicago on June 1, 1945, 
adopted a resolution against the proposed 
“Pair Employment Practices Ac*”’ (S. 101). 

Racial and religious prejudices should not 
be a part of the American system of enter- 
prise, but the proposed legislation is the 
wrong way to correct such evils. This meas- 
ure, in our opinion, would have the opposite 
effect from what its proponents claim. It 
would stir up—instead of allay—racial and 
religious prejudices, and would result in 
unhappy disturbances everywhere, which 
would interfere with—instead of promote— 
unity and maximum production. 

The bill itself delegates to a Federal agency 
dangerous powers of regimentation over mil- 
lions of citizens, and the decisions and or- 
ders of this Federal agency would be su- 
preme. It strikes right at the fundamentals 
of free enterprise. 

We therefore respectfully urge that you 
oppose the enactment of 8. 101. 

Sincerely yours, 
Epw. A. O'NEAL, 
President. 


That was not a resolution sent here by 
Mr. O’Neal personally, but was the action 
of the national board of directors of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation. -Let 
me read a list of the States in which 
members of the board of directors of that 
great farm organization live: New York, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, New Jersey, 
West Virginia, Ohio, Missouri, Minne- 
sota, Iowa, Indiana, California, Tennes- 
see, Georgia, Arkansas, Mississippi, Tex- 
as, Maryland, and Wyoming. There are 
18 members, from 18 widely scattered 
States, including some of the small States 
as well as States with the largest popu- 
lation and the largest membership in the 
American Farm Bureau Federation. 
They were not swept off their feet by the 
Slogan, “Let us treat the minority fair.” 
They know that the bill is not fair to the 
minority. It is not fair to others. It is 
not fair to business. It is not fair to the 
individual who is haled into this court— 
if one chooses to call it a court—which 
has no judicial processes and no system 
of judicial protection. 

I hold in my hand a clipping from the 
Mobile Press of Saturday, June 30, 1945, 
containing a letter from a colored min- 
ister in Mobile, Rev. B. B. Williams. It 
is brief, and I shall read it: 

The city commissioner and white citizens 
of Mobile are to be commended for their en- 
dorsement and support of the recreational 
centers established here for colored citizens. 
Industrial war workers look forward each 
Week for entertainment at the USO on the 
corner of Dearborn and St. Michael. Seamen 
how have a well-furnished hotel for lodging 
and relaxation on Dearborn Street, and the 
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opening of the commodious recreational cen- 
ter on Davis Avenue this week by the city 
Proper are evidences that colored folk are 
being considered to be entitled to all that 
others enjoy for comfort, recreation, and 
health. 

In addition to the recreational centers 
mentioned above, a YWCA for the elevation 
of colored womanhood is under construction 
and around $74,000 has been pledged and 
raised on a $165,000 YMCA building to be 
erected on Dearborn Street. 

With all this being dome in Mobile for 
colored folk it means that as white Mobile 
rises it is trying to lift colored Mobile as 
well. This is as it should be. As long as the 
South and other sections, in a general way, 
lift the colored man aisng with other citizens 
there will be no need for a FEPC because 
there will be fair employment practices as 
well as fair everything else. Our city is mak- 
ing an effort to be fair to its colored citizens 
in keeping with God's will. 


I wish to read from an editorial pub- 
lished in the magazine Aiabama of April 
6, 1945, regarding a poll on this question: 


The poll was taken by the Opinion Research 
Corporation, of New York City and Princeton, 
N. J. In this language it describes its 
findings: 

“The Negro endorses coercive legislation. 
He resents job discrimination more than any 
other kind and he looks hopefully to the law 
for help. Seventy-nine percent of employed 
Negroes favor legal compulsion rather than 
leaving the question of hiring Negroes to in- 
dividual companies. 

“In sharp contrast to Negroes, whites are 
against compulsion by law. Eighty-five per- 
cent of urban white employees believe hiring 
should be left to the individual company, 
and oppose a law to require hiring without 
regard to color.” 

With dispassionate restraint the poll takers 
conclude: “Thus antidiscrimination “bills are 
not introduced in response to a demand ffom 
the whole electorate.” 

Even in companies which employ both 
whites and Negroes, the poll sBows that “the 
feeling of rank-and-file workers stand in the 
path of overnight .equalization of oppor- 
tunity.” Y 

Sixty-five percent of white workers vote for 
all-Negro departments rather than to mix the 
two races. Seventy-four percent object to 
Negro supervision. 

Seventy-four percent of the white workers 
want separate lunch rooms and wash rooms, 
although 95 percent of the Negroes want to 
use the same lunch rooms and wash rooms. 

Opinion Research continues: 

“It is obvious that attempts to force rapid 
and drastic changes in employment practice 
may be strongly resisted by large groups of 
employees. Quite possibly such action will 
increase racial animosity rather than allay it, 
particularly in a period of lay-offs. 

“It seems unlikely that employees will un- 
dergo a change of heart merely because an- 
other law has been passed. Thus, if solid and 
permanent progress is to be achieved, both 
employers and regulatory authorities must 
proceed with great deliberation, using a 
maximum of persuasion and a minimum of 
coercion.” 


That is the report of the polling or- 
ganization at Princeton, N. J. 

Mr. President, for the benefit of the 
Recorp and of the iew patient Members 
of the Senate who are present, let us 
consider further the argument and the 
state of facts presented by the junior 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. Russet] 
with respect to the action on this sub- 
ject by various States. To my mind 
that is one of the most significant oc- 
currences in the development of this 
whole agitation about the passage of this 
bill. After long agitation in Washing- 


ton it became apparent that certain 
Members of both Houses would resist it 
to the bitter end. The sponsors of the 
program went to the States, where they 
should have gone in the first instance. 
It is a police matter, and does not come 
under the Federal Constitution. They 
went to the States to secure the passage 
of State laws dealing with fair employ- 
ment practices—probably a replica of 
this bill. Such a measure was intro- 
duced in approximately 20 States. 

What happened? The only agitation 
for or against the bill was by the spon- 
sors of this program. No one was in 
the field opposing it from an organized 
standpoint. So far as I know, there were 
no visitors to any of the Siéates in oppo- 
sition to it, but the groups which wanted 
to secure its passage arranged for its 
introduction, and doubtless did a great 
deal of pressure work to bring about its 
passage. The Senator from Georgia 
iMr. Russe..] has already presented the 
facts for the Rscorp, but some might 
hear this statement who did not hear 
him. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. 
so without prejudice. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I should like to ask 
the Senator if he is not a little optimis- 
tic in believing that many Senagefs who 
unwittingly committed themselves to the 
bill wili hear much of the discussion. 
They committed theriselves to this mon- 
strosity before knowing all that was in 
it; and now, when we proceed to undress 
it and let it stand in all its stark naked- 
‘ness, they cannot stand the revelation. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. They cannot stand 
sound docirine. 

Mr. RUSSELL... In the middle of the 
afternoon, while the Senator is engag- 
ing in a very able discussion, only a hand- 
ful of Senators are present. The Senator 
from New Mexicé | Mr. Cnavez], the Sen- 
ator from Idaho {| Mr. Gossstt]!, the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mr. McCLELLANn] 
the Senator from Wyoming | Mr. RosBert- 
son], the Senator from Kentucky {Mr. 
STANFILL ], the Senator from Kansas | Mr. 
Reepi, and the minority leader |Mr. 
WuirTe] are the only Senators present, 
which shows the lack of interest in this 
measure. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I hope the genitile- 
men in the press gallery will take notice 
of the statement of the Senator from 
Georgia. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I yield if I may do 
so without prejudicing my rights. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I hope the gentlemen 
of the press will also note that possibiy 
the reason why more Senators are not 
present is that they are working in com- 
mittee to bring out a minimum wage bill - 
which will be just as obnoxious to some 
Members as the bill now being consid- 
ered. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The Senator ought 
to be there helping to draft a good bill. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I yield, if I may do 
so without prejudicing my rights. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Unless there is some 
change in the position of those who are 


President, will 


I yield if I may do 
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insisting on cramming this bill down our 
throats, there will not be any reports 
from committees, because most of the 
time the sponsors of a bill have been ob- 
jecting to the transaction of business in 
the Senate—even the introduction of 
bills, much less reports from commit- 
tees. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, 
there have been numerous suggestions 
that many Members of the Congress do 
not wish to have it pass any antistrike 
legislation. I do not know whether that 
feeling has actuated those who have in- 
sisted that the Senate take up this meas- 
ure, but everyone knows that that state- 
ment has been made. It is no secret. 
There has been considerable discussion 
that many Members of the Congress do 
not wish to have Congress pass any meas- 
ures dealing with the labor question. 
Members of Congress who take that posi- 
tion are to be found on both sides of the 
labor question, and they do not wish to 
have the Congress vote on such meas- 
ures. There are a number of Members 
of Congress who, to use the colloquial 
expression, wish to “put the screws” on 
the strikers and to do whatever they can 
do, by force of law, to require them to go 
back to work. But many persons are not 
in favor of that, and they do not care 
whether we filibuster, and they do not 
care whether the Senate holds up the bill 
until doomsday, because they are in no 
hurry to have the Congress enact legis- 
lation which would bring about the ces- 
sation of strikes and would result in the 
renewal of industrial operations in this 
country. 

Of course, Mr. President, the labor 
question is now paramount. It may be 
said that we are wasting time here be- 
cause the sponsors of the pending meas- 
ure who insisted on having it brought 
before the Senate did so with full knowl- 
edge that the result I have mentioned 
would ensue. I do not know whether 
they are doing so in an attempt to sat- 
isfy certain groups that may have been 
dealing with them. It may be so; it may 
be that they are committed to certain 
groups to suppress such legislation, so 
that they are not free, independent 
agents in the true sense. I do not charge 
that; I simply do not know. I know that 
there has been much discussion and 
there have been many rumors regarding 
the reasons for bringing up the bill which 
is now before the Senate. Some persons 
are said to welcome the consideration of 
this bill by the Congress in order to pre- 
vent the Congress from considering anti- 
strike legislation at this time, when the 
whole Nation craves congressional action 
which will bring industrial peace to our 
disturbed people and will give them as- 
surance that the recovery program will 
not entirely break down, but that Con- 
gress will do whatever it can to advance 
the recovery program and to bring about 
continued industrial operations. Frank- 
ly, Mr. President, I do not know how to 
do it. Many Members of Congress think 
they do know how. But I am satisfied 
that there are many who do not wish to 
have the Congress attack the problem or 
go on record regarding it. 

So here we are. The Senator from 
New Mexico, who has cooperated with 
them, made his motion for consideration 
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of the bill without notice to us, without 
notification of any sort. He slipped up 
on me and slipped up on the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Russet.] and other Sena- 
tors, and made the motion for considera- 
tion of this bill at a time when debate 
on the motion was not in order. I think 
they thought they had us. But they did 
not know as much about parliamentary 
rules as some of us know. They thought 
that if they could get the bill before the 
Senate then, they would promptly file a 
cloture petition and would have cloture 
invoked, and thus would put the bill to 
a vote as quickly as possible, amend- 
ments or no amendments. However, 
they have not accomplished that result; 
and so long as we have not finished our 
arguments in opposition to the passage 
of the bill, so long as some of us are 
physically able to noint out to the people 
of the country the dangers inherent in 
the bill, the absolute dangers inherent 
in it to our republican form of govern- 
ment, to our free-enterprise system, to 
our system of trial by jury, through aboli- 
tion of the protections and safeguards 
which we wish to have preserved, we shall 
continue to discuss its shortcomings. 

Some people think we are doing this 
because we are unfriendly to the Negroes. 
Mr. President, the Negro has no better 
friend than I, and I have proved it. My 
friendship for him is not limited to mere 
lip service. Other Senators on this side 
of the question have likewise proven their 
friendship for the Negroes. In 1925 and 
1926, when bigotry was rampant in this 
country, when persecution of Catholics 
and Jews and Negroes was rife, when the 
Ku Klux Klan, the night riders wearing 
robes, were traveling all over this coun- 
try and in some States absolutely con- 
trolled the elections, so that unless a 
man was a member of the Ku Klux Klan 
he had absolutely no chance to win. I 
was not in politics. I was not then a 
candidate for any political office. But 
from my office and my home I went out 
into the State; I made a great many 
speeches during the Presidential elec- 
tion in which Al Smith was the Demo- 
cratic candidate. I made many speeches 
against religious bigotry, against racial 
prejudice, and in favor of liberality, in 
favor of the right of every man to follow 
the dictates of his own good conscience 
in respect to his’relations with people 
of all religions and all races. I went all 
over Alabama preaching that doctrine 
and mentioning not only the Jews and 
the Catholics but the Negroes as being 
entitled to their full rights under the 
Constitution. I did so because we did 
not want to injure them. 

But this bill will injure them. Let not 
Senators fool themselves about that. 
Those who are urging passage of the bill 
say we are unfriendly to the Negro. Mr. 
President, we have more friendship for 
the Negroes than all the sponsors of the 
bill have. They know very little about 
Negroes. A man who has lived among 
them all his life understands the Negro 
problem better than does a man who is 
merely playing politics with this question 
and is playing up to certain social 
groups—left-wingers. 

In that connection let us consider the 
situation of the sponsors of the bill. The 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr, CHAvez] 
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has in his State only 4,672 Negroes, or 
nine-tenths of 1 percent of the popula. 
tion of his State. Nevertheless he seems 
to think—and in good faith, I am sure— 
that he understands the problem better 
than do those of us who have been reared 
with them, who have met large num. 
bers of Negroes, and who have had to 
deal with the problem and live with it, 
As I said, Negroes constitute only nine. 
tenths of 1 percent of the population of 
the State of New Mexico; yet the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico is making all this 
disturbance and all this noise about get- 
ting fair treatment for the Negroes. Of 
course, Negroes are not the only minor- 
ity group in his State. There are many 
Mexicans or persons of Mexican de. 
scent in his State, and this bill applies 
to them, too, of course. So I cannot say 
that the Senator from New Mexico is in 
favor of the bill solely because of his in- 
terest in the Negroes, although I think 
many people believe that is the reason 
why he favors the bill. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at this point, for a 
question? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Is it not a fact that 
the people of New Mexico have repudi- 
ated this whole proposal, by rejecting a 
bill which ‘s similar to the one now be- 
fore the Senate? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes; and I shall 
reach that point in a moment. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Downey] is in favor of the 
bill. I do not know whether he claims 
to be an ultra-conservative, but there are 
only 124,306 Negroes in the whole State 
of California, with its total population of 
miilions of people. 

The Senator from Montana [Mr. Mor- 
RAY], who is one of the cosponsors of the 
bill, has 1,120 Negroes in his State. In 
Montana there are also considerable 
numbers of Indians who are liable to 
bump off the Negroes when they get 
jobs. The Indians will demand the jobs, 
and out the Negroes will go—because 
there are many Indians in that locality. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me for a moment, 
without prejudice? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. With reference to 
Indians, let me say that just now, as well 
as earlier in his speech, the Senator from 
Alabama has referred to the Indians at 
about the same time that he has referred 
to the Japanese, the Germans, and oth- 
ers. I know the distinguished Senator 
from Alabama is kindly and generous 
and would not wish to leave the impres- 
sion that he was in any way attempting 
to indulge in remarks derogatory of the 
Indians. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The Senator is ab- 
solutely correct about that. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The Indians in 
Wyoming and Montana are handicapped 
as a result of Federal regulations which 
govern their lives. They are kept on 
reservations. Various laws prohibit them 
from doing various things which we 
“pale faces” do. It was we “pale faces” 
who put them on those reservations. No 
one in Wyoming and Montana—and I 
think I may also include Colorado—ever 
objects to having an Indian work for 
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him or eat at his table; no one there 
ever objects to going to work with Indi- 
ans or eating at their tables or in every 
other way treating them as social equals. 
They were the first citizens of this coun- 
try, and to them we are the “pale faces.” 
They wish to be friendly tous. They are 
friendly to us, and we in the West are 
friendly to them. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I appreciate the 
truth of the Senator’s statement. I have 
voted for many millions of dollars to be 
used in behalf of the Indians. I did not 
speak of them in any derogatory sense. 
I merely listed them as among the minor- 
ity groups. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Iam sure the Sen- 
ator did not mean anything derogatory 
in what he said, but I thought that the 
impression which might be left from his 
remarks would be an inacccurate one. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I am glad the Sen- 
ator made the correction. Of course, 
there are minority groups as, for ex- 
ample, the Jews, and certainly the 
Roman Catholics represent a minority 
group. For all such minority groups this 
bill seeks to secure privileges because 
they are minority groups. I donot know 
that some of them need protection in 
business matters, because they are able 
to take care of themselves. However, 
from the standpoint of employment, the 
pill treats them as special classes of 
citizens. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. ° It is not the intention 
of the sponsors of the bill to create any 
special privileges for any classes or mi- 
norities of people. ‘The intention is 
merely to protect their rights. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The Senator knows 
that no man has a right to obtain a job 
from any employer who does not wish to 
give him a job. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. That is correct. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Persons who have 
legal rights do not need any protection 
of them, such as is attempted to be given 
by this bill. But if the bill does not put 
them into a privileged class or into a 
minority group, I do not know what it 
does. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Very well. 
ator will read the bill—— 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Oh, I have read it 
as much as the Senator has read it. . 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Possibly the Senator 
from Alabama has read it more than I 
have read it. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. But there is nothing 
in the bill which would compel the Sen- 
ator from Alabama, the owner of any 
factory or industry, or any other person, 
to furnish employment or a job to any 
member of a minority group. While no 
one can be compelled to give the Jew, the 
Irishman, the Baptist, the Catholic, or 
anyone else a job, the bill provides that 
no one may prevent him from obtaining 
& job merely because of his race, creed, 
color, national origin, and so forth. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, the 
argument which is now being made by 

the Senator from New Mexico is as spe- 
clous as is the argument which has been 
made that this is a fair employment 


If the Sen- 
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practice bill. The bill provides that if an 
employer does not give a job to a man 
belonging to a minority group, the em- 
ployer is thereby discriminating against 
him, and he may be put into jail. It 
may be argued that the seeker of employ- 
ment would not be discriminated against, 
but nevertheless the employer could be 
put into jail if he refused to afford em- 
ployment. It would be very much like 
a lawyer who told his client, “They 
cannot put you into jail,” to which the 
client replied, “Well, I have been here for 
2 years.” 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Nevertheless, we have 
taken the life blood of this country and 
sent it to die on foreign fields. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Oh, yes; I have heard 
the Senator make that statement before, 
and I expect to hear him make it again 
before this discussion has been con- 
cluded. But the argument ‘is just as 
specious as has been other arguments 
which the Senator has made concerning 
this issue. The men who were sent 
abroad to die were not sent there for 
the purpose of making it possible to es- 
tablish a kangaroo court and put a man 
in jail without affording him a trial be- 
fore a jury. They were not sent abroad 
for the purpose of giving someone the 
right to tear down the business and in- 
dustry of this country, and giving: some- 
one the privilege of invading a man’s 
private business and examining his 
books. The bill has been labeled some- 
thing which it is not. I recall that the 
Senator from New Mexico said the other 
day that he denied that the bill would 
assist aliens in obtaining employment. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, there is 
no disagreement as between the argu- 
ment of the Senator from Georgia and 
the argument of the Senator from New 
Mexico. What we are trying to protect 
is rights. I may say to the Senator from 
Georgia that it is only rights that I want 
to protect. If we are not doing it cor- 
rectly through this bill, I would join the 
Senator from Georgia in drawing a bill 
that would give such protection. 

The Senator refers to the Gonstitution 
and says that we are all supposed to be 
equal. It has been said that all of us 
should have equal opportunities. Yet, 
when someone denies employment to a 
Jew, for example, because he is a Jew, 
even though he or some relative of his 
has fought on a foreign field of battle, 
the Jew is being denied equality. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, it is 
said by some that equality means 
equality of everything in the United 
States, and some persons would be will- 
ing to move in and divide all the prop- 
erty in the United States and deal out 
its benefits to all citizens. The American 
Constitution, thank God, has never stood 
for that kind of equality. My idea of in- 
dividual rights is that our Constitution 
and laws draw a circle around each in- 
dividual and gives him freedom to act 
within that circle. At the same time, 
no other man may infringe upon his 
rights. As I see it, this bill represents 
an idea which is entirely contrary to 
that which I have stated. It says, “We 
will invade the circle that has been 
thrown around the man who employs six 
or more persons, and we will tell him 
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whom he may employ and how many he 
may employ.” An employer may be told 
that he must employ a certain number 
of persons, and may be told who they 
shall be. If he does not employ them he 
may be put into jail. 

The bill invades the right of property. 
TI realize that in this day it has become 
very unpopular for anybody to mention 
property rights, but without property 
rights, this great country of ours would 
not be what itnowis. We have property 
rights, and our Constitution drew a circle 
around those property rights even as it 
drew a circle around the rights of indi- 
viduals. This bill would strike down 
the right of a man to say with whom he 
shall be associated in conducting his 
business, and there is no way by which 
that fact can be argued away. 

Mr.-CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama further yield to 
me? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I still insist that there 
is very little difference between the phi- 
losophy of the Senator from Georgia and 
my own philosophy with respect to this 
bill. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Istill have hope, then, 
that the Senator will vote against this 
bill. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CHAVEZ. The question is only 
one of conclusion. I know that when 
the Constitution speaks of equality it 
does not mean, for example, that be- 
cause the Senator from Georgia has been 


diligent and has accumulated some prop- 


erty, he must divide it with me. I agree 
that the Senator from Georgia has in- 
dividual rights, and I further agree that 
individual enterprise should have the 
protection of the law. 

Mr. RUSSELL. There is a great dif- 
ference between the understanding of 
the Senator and my understanding as to 
the effect which this bill will have on in- 
dividual rights. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I want the Senator 
from Georgia to help me make the bill a 
good one. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I have 
done my best. Ihave attempted to point 
out some of the weaknesses of the bill. 
I have already pointed out some weak- 
nesses which the Senator had not recog- 
nized in his own bill. 

Mr CHAVEZ. I have completely rec- 
ognized them, but during my early asso- 
ciation with the bill I did not have the 
wisdom and advice of my good friend. 
Now that the bill is before the Senate for 
consideration I hope the Senator from 
Georgia will join me in making it a per- 
fect bill 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I do not 
think that it is possible to make a per- 
fect bill out of a measure which proposes 
to take away the rights of individuals. 
We have been told that the bill is merely 
one to continue into effect the present 
Fair Employment Practices Committee 
which was established under an Execcu- 
tive order. A greater misrepresentation 
has never been made. The present com- 
mittee deals only with employment in 
the Federal Government. Of course, 


the Federal Government has the right to 
regulate employment within its various 
The committee’s power 


departments. 
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extends also to those who willingly and 
voluntarily enter into contracts with the 
Federal Government. A man is given an 
option. He either may or may not enter 
into a contract with the Government. 
If he does enter into a contract with the 
Government he submits himself to the 
power of the committee. However, Mr. 
President, the pending bill does not pro- 
vide anything of that nature. It reaches 
out to the individual. Its powers are not 
limited to dealing with situations involv- 
ing employees of the Government, or 
those who willingly enter into contracts 
with the Government, but it reaches out 
into every business and industry in this 
Nation which employs six or more per- 
sons. It would undertake to take away 
certain rights which have always been 
fundamental. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I 
believe there are seven sponsors of-the 
bill, and the States of six of them have a 
Negro population. combined, of 195,821. 
New York has many more than the 
others. The Negro population in 11 

tates, which have 22 votes here, most 
of them for the bill, is only 12,029. 

Mr. President, I submit that cannot 
represent any real, true situation of dis- 
crimination on any broad scale on ac- 
count of race, color, or creed. All the 
sponsors of the bill are from sections and 
States which have just enough Negroes 
to get on the blackboard. They do not 
have a sufficient Negro population to 
enable them to know anything about the 
treatment of Negroes. I doubt that the 
Senate should pay any very great atten- 
tion to a program sponsored by Senators 
from States having a Negro population 
of only 12,000. Of course, as I have said, 
one of the sponsors of the bill, the Sena- 
tor from New York [Mr. Wacner], is 
from a State where the Negro population 
runs up the total. I ask to have the list 
printed in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. May- 
BANK in the chair). Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Percentage 
Negro of whole 
popula- popula- 


State: tion 


BentaNs on cccccne 1,120 
North Dakota_....-. 201 
New Hampshire 414 
New Mexico 

South Dakota 


Pe acartnnnicteontemiatin 
Wyoming 


Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, we 
are just getting started to argue the 
merits of the bill, and there are many 
other arguments I should like to make, 
but I have spoken for 3 hours without 
any rest or relaxation, and I think per- 
haps that is about as long as I should 
occupy the floor, although I could pro- 
ceed, if anyone desires that I do so. I 
wish to let some fresh speaker partici- 
pate in the debate, and I thought per- 
haps a quorum call, when I yield the 
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floor might bring in a few Senators who 
would remain a short time, and they 
might get a little glimpse of light on 
some phase of the bill as they pass 
through. I hope some rays of sunshine 
will penetrate the intelligence and judg- 
ment of Senators, if they will only exer- 
cise their intelligence. 

Before I close I wish to discuss the 
point to which I referred a few moments 
ago, brought out by the able junior Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. RvusSELL] a 
few days ago, about the action of the 
varicus States on the subject being dis- 
cussed here. To my mind that is a most 
important phase of the situation, because 
we get false rumors and reports and 
imaginary statements of the large num- 
ber begging and pleading for the pas- 
sage of the bill. 

As I stated a few moments ago, ad- 
vocates of. the bill went to various States 
in this country seeking to have the Siate 
legislatures pass a similar measure, and 
in the main the States to which they 
went were those they thought would be 
favorable to their plea, because of the 
large Negro populations. What success 
did they have? There was no opposi- 
tion, except of men who were officials of 
the States, members of the legislatures, 
who had a duty to perform. No south- 
erner was there, although some seem to 
desire to charge that southerners are 
leacing the opposition. There-was pres- 
ent no person interested in any way in 
dealing with the subject except from 
principle. What luck attended these 
groups pleading for the passage of a 
similar bill, a fair employment practice 
measure, after presenting their argu- 
ments to the legislatures of 18 States? 

Mr. RUSSELL. No; it was 20 States, 
and 18 refused to pass the bill. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. What success did 
they have, all of them north of the 
Mason and Dixon’s line? If there was 
any sympathy displayed or any prejudice 
involved, those matters would have been 
in favor of the passage of the bill. The 
legislature of one State after another, 
with two exceptions in the East, New 
York and New Jersey, the legislatures in 
18 States, declined to pass this so-called 
fair employment bill setting up a star- 
chamber court to try individual citizens. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the,Senator yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Did the Senator 
know that after those figures were com- 
piled the State of California defeated a 
fair employment practice bill? 

Mr. RUSSELL. California defeated it 
twice. It appears in this list, and it de- 
feated it again last fall. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Will the Senator 
yield for another question? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Does not the Sen- 
ator think that from the actions of the 
18 States in defeating measures setting 
up fair employment practice commis- 
sions, if this bill were passed it would 
largely be nullified by the people of the 
country, as prohibition was? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes, it would be 
like the prohibition law. They do not 
want it, and they are not going to en- 
force it. 
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I shall now read the list of the States 
It was read a few days ago, but not con- 
secutively. 

California. One of the sponsors of the 
bill is from California. I understang 
California rejected it twice. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, the 
colleague of the senior Senator from 
California [Mr. Downey], the junior 
Senator from California [Mr. Know. 
LAND], gaye out a statement before the 
bill was even brought up, calling for im. 
mediate cloture to assure consideration 
of the bill, and then the junior Senator 
from California was repudiated by his 
own legislature, which refused to pags 
the bill. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Colorado. I see 
cne of the able Senators from Colorado 
present [Mr. MIL.Ixtn], a man for whom 
I have the utmost respect. His good 
State repudiated the program. 

Connecticut. That State adjoins the 
hot bed New York, where the Communists 
and the Socialists and all that un-Amer- 
ican group are agitating for the passage 
of the bill. Connecticut refused to pass 
it. One might think that if any State in 
the Union passed the bill, it would be 
Connecticut. There is a very large Negro 
population there. 

Illinois. With all the adverse and 
conflicting interests in that State, and 
with its two Senators here, one a Demo- 
crat and one a Republican, trying to 
have it pass, Illinois rejected the bill. 

Kansas. One of the sponsors of this 
bill lives in the great old State of Kan- 
sas, The junior Senator from that State 
(Mr. Reep], one of my very best friends, 
has just entered the Chamber. I am 
sorry he has not been here long enough 
to hear his friend making an argument. 
It might have converted him. Sometimes 
he is open to conviction. At any rate, 
he knows I think the world of him. Kan- 
sas rejected the bill. But here stand the 
two Senators from that State, in the face 
of the fixed policy of their State as shown 
by the action of their legislature, trying 
to have this bill passed, with all its de- 
fects, infirmities, and faults. 

Maryland. Both the Maryland Sena- 
tors are in line with the action of their 
State, which rejected the bill. 

Massachusetts rejected the bill. The 
two Senators from Massachusetts, one of 
whom is a Democrat and the other a Re- 
publican, are anxious to have a vote on 
this bill, in the face of the action of the 
legislature of their State. Minority 
groups sometimes are stronger than Siate 
legislatures. 

Michigan, with a tremendous popula- 
tion, liberal in many things, declined to 
pass a noxious bill of this sort, and I con- 
gratulate Michigan. The legislature did 
not yield to the clamor of the racial 
groups. 

Minnesota. One of the sponsors of the 
bill, the junior Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. Batu], wants cloture applied. 

Mr. President, I think he and many 
other Senators had better appeal to the 
people of their States, because if they had 
in effect in their States fair-practice laws 
like the one we are discussing, they would 
obtain for their constituents all the bene- 
fits which might accrue under this bill. 
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But they could not get such legislation 
adopted in their States.. The people of 
those States, as represented by their leg- 
islatures, would not pass such legislation. 
so here they are now appealing from 
their own local authority to the Congress. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes. 

Mr. EASTLAND. How many of the 
sponsors of this bill does the Senator 
think practice its provisions when it 
comes to employing people in their own 
offices? : 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I do not think there 
is any ground for argument about such 
a question. I do not see anything like 
that happening, not even in the case of 
the Senator from New Mexico. 

We now come to the State of New 
Mexico. We saw the Senator hang his 
head with a sort of mortification or grief 
over the fact that his State had repu- 

liated him, but he said that those who 
had done so were not humane-minded 
people. He does not excuse or justify 
them. In a way he joins in the denun- 
ciation of them. His people would not 
pass legislation of this sort. So he comes 
here and says, “Give us cloture quick so 
that we can pass this bill which my State 
does not want.” 

Then we come to the State of Ohio, 
the State represented in part by my good 
friend the senior Senator [Mr. Tart}. 
He stands against the position taken by 
his own State legislature, and his Demo- 
cratic colleague [Mr. HurrmMan] does the 
same thing. 

Very well, we come now to Pennsyl- 
vania. My gracious alive, where is Jor 
Gurrey? He has been fighting here for 
antipoll-tax bills and antilynching bills, 
end now he comes and fights for the 
worst bill of them all, a bill which would 
break down all the constitutional safe- 
guards and protections which surround 
our people, a bill which would invade the 
businesses of this country, which would 
break down the free-enterprise system, a 
bill which would set up a bureau of irre- 
sponsible agents to snoop on business and 
to search their records, and yet he, a 
businessman as well as a politician—and 
I like him personally and am sorry he is 
not now present—could not control his 
own State. The Pennsylvania Legisla- 
ture—I think it is a Republican legisla- 
ture, and he may be excused, but, any- 
way, he has lost his grip on his own legis- 
lature—says, “No, no; we will not have 
such an unholy bill.” So the Senator 
from Pennsylvania comes here and says, 
“We take our appeal to Congress.” 

Then we come to Rhode Island. There 
are two Democratic Senators from Rhode 
Island. Rhode Island has rejected this 
program. I understand one of the Sen- 
ators from Rhode Island is in favor of 
standing by his home people and the 
other Senator is not. I do not know 
about that, but that is my inference. 

Washington State has declined to ap- 
Prove such legislation. If there is any 
State in the West that I thought might 
adopt a program of this sort it is the 
State of Washington. Former Senator 
Schwellenbach, of that State. has re- 
cently returned to the city of Washing- 
ton and is now a member of the Presi- 
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dent’s Cabinet. He appeared before a 
committee yesterday. I do not know 
who induced him to go before the com- 
mittee, but he spoke, either before the 
committee or to perhaps newspapermen, 
advocating the passage of this bill. If he 
is really strongly in favor of this bill he 
should have had more influence at home 
than he did, for the State of Washing- 
ton declined to have anything to do with 
it. 

West Virginia also refused to approve 
such legislation. 

Then we come to Wisconsin. What 
has become of the Senators from Wis- 
consin who were present a little while 
ago? Wisconsin is represented by two 
active and able Senators. I do not know 
how they are going to vote on this meas- 
ure. I have an idea about it, but if they 
vote in line with the fixed policy of their 
State, as declared by their State legisla- 
ture, they will vote against this bill. I 
have an idea how the junior Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Witty], who has 
just taken his seat, will vote. He has 
never said how he would vote, but he is 
too broad between the eyes to vote for 
this bill. I do not know how he will 
vote. 

Mr. President, that makes a list of 26 
Senators representing States which have 
declared against the passage of this bill, 
or at least have refused to pass a bill 
when it was put up to the State legisla- 
tures for action. That is a remarkable 
record with respect to legislation such as 
is now before the Senate, and yet some 
people pretend they cannot understand 
why some of us are fighting it. If they 
will talk to the people of their States 
who have no axes to grind, who have no 
political interest, who are interested in 
the preservation of our institutions, in 
the principle of free enterprise, and who 
are opposed to enlarging and extending 
the bureaus of the Federal Government, 
they will soon find out the will and best 
judgment of the thinking people of this 
country. 

Mr. President, we have all declared 
against the extension of this bureau- 
cratic form of government. I think the 
leading thinkers on both sides of the 
aisle are in accord with that principle, 
and want to get back as fast as possible 
to local self-government and to respon- 
sible agencies of government. They 
want to economize in government. They 
have denounced the great, extended, 
widespread bureaus spreading out over 
the country. Yet there is brought be- 
fore us now the proposal to build up the 
largest one that has been established in 
this country since the New Deal began, 
and which is sponsored by the New Deal’s 
chief advocates. I was a New Deal man 
so long as I thought it was right. I 
never was a rubber stamp since I have 
been here, as every Member of the Sen- 
ate knows, but in the main I had great 
sympathy and great fellow-feeling with 
the humane attitude of Mr. Roosevelt 
and with what was generally called the 
New Deal. But I did not shut my eyes 
and take anything that any group 
handed to me or sponsored in the Sen- 
ate. I tried to use my best judgment, 
and I acted as I thought I ought to act, 
whether I was voting with the majority 
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or the minority, for the administration 
or against it. I have had a good many 
fights here with the President on matters 
relating particularly to agriculture. 

But, now, if Senators will take into 
consideration the real attitude of busi- 
ness in this country, they will not find 
many businessmen who favor this bill. 
They do not want this bureau estab- 
lished. They do not want to have all the 
agencies that irresponsible members of 
this Commission may want to appoint 
to go into stores, into shops, into offices, 
and into union-labor offices and take 
their papers, search their records, give 
orders, and say to them, “If you do ‘not 
do thus and so, we are authorized to take 
such effective action as will enforce the 
policies laid down by this bill.” The bill 
would give the Commission unlimited 
and uncontrolled power to set up all the 
agencies they think might aid them— 
agencies scattered all over the country— 
and to fill them with irresponsible agents 
if they should see fit. 

Why should anyone criticize those of 
us who stand here in the hope that we 
can convince some people of the danger 
of this program? In my particular sec- 
tion of the country we do not have any 
trouble with the Negroes. In my judg- 
ment, the high-class colored people down 
there do not want this thing. They 
know it will stir up strife. They are get- 
ting along fine. We have given the 

egroes just as good schools as we have 
given the white people. And, as the 
Senator from North Carolina |Mr. Horry] 
said yesterday, they receive absolute jus- 
tice in the courts. There is no complaint 
about that. They receive employment of 
the class which they themselves know 
they are qualified to accept. Their chil- 
dren are going to school. I have an idea 
that the attendance of their children in 
school is at a higher rate than that of the 
whites. At any rate, they are very 
ardently pursuing the opportunity to 
educate their children. 

Now what real friend of the Negro 
wants to disturb that situation? Who 
would disturb it unless he did so for a 
selfish political purpose? ‘The Negroes 
in the South are not bound down. They 
are not in peonage. Any of them who do 
not like the situation there can get on a 
train, go to some other part of the 
Union, and say “Help me up; do some- 
thing for me.” They are not seeking that. 
They are getting along as good citizens 
and they say, “Let us alone.” They are 
really making progress, and every high- 
class white man in the South knows it. 
It is disturbing to all of us that the group 
favoring this legislation should undertake 
to bring about strained relations. We 
would rather let the situation alone. We 
are not opposing this bill because of any 
unkind feeling toward the Negro. One 
does not find many people in the South 
who have that sort of feeling. Of course, 
there are some. But the great mass of 
our people want the situation to go 
along. They are putting up their money 
in the form of taxes to help educate 
colored people, give them good school 
facilities, and ample teachers. We have 
had no complaint. Those who are clam- 
oring for the quick passage of the bill 
have not had a complaint from those 
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tates. We know in our hearts, and we 
wish we could make others understand 
it, that the passage and administration 
of this bill would create strife, animosity, 
and unkind feelings which do not now 
prevail, and would do the colored people 
harm rather than good. Ask any man 
from the South about it. Politics does 
not enter into the question. 

Mr. President, we believe in a funda- 
mental form of government. We believe 
in preventing the creation of unnecessary 
bureaus. We believe in protecting the 
right of trial by jury. We believe that 
searches and seizures should be supported 
by the action required by our Constitu- 
tion. For all these reasons, while we have 
been able to get only a few Senators to 
listen, we hope that this bill will not be 
permitted to stir the race question from 
center to circumference of this country. 

Mr. McCLELLAN obtained the floor. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognized the Senator from Ar- 
kansas. Does the Senator from Arkan- 
sas yield to the Senator from Mississippi 
for that purpose? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. In just a moment 
I shail be glad to yield. Before yielding, 
I wish to say that personally I have no 
desire to disturb Senators who are oc- 
cupied with other duties. I shall yield 
for a quorum call if it will not prejudice 
my rights. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I 
tion. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. The question is this: 
Will the Senator yield to the Senator 
from Mississippi for the purpose which 
he has indicated, so that the Senators 
about whom the Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. BaNKHEAD] has been complaining 
may be present? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I am glad to yield, 
but I wish to have the Recorp show that 
it is not because of any desire on my 
part to disturb Senators who are occupied 
with other duties. I do not know how 
many Senators are in committee, but 
out of deference to the request of the 
able Senator from Mississippi and the 
able Senator from New Mexico, I yield 
for the purpose of a quorum call if it does 
not prejudice my right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


yield for a ques- 


The 


Austin Eastland Johnston, S. C. 
Bailey Ellender Kilgore 
Bankhead Ferguson La Follette 
Barkley Fulbright Lucas 
Bilbo Gcorge McClellan 
Brewster Gerry McFarland 
Bridges Gossett McKellar 
Briggs Green McMahon 
Buck Guffey Magnuson 
Bushfield Gurney Maybank 
Builer Hart Mead 

Byrd Hatch Millikin 
Capehart Hayden Morse 
Capper Hickenlooper Murdock 
Chavez Hill Murray 
Cordon Foey Myers 
Donnell Huffman O'Deniel 
Downey Johnson, Colo. Pepper 
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Radcliffe Stanfill Wheeler 
Reed Stewart Wherry 
Revercomb Taft White 
Robertson Taylor Wiley 
Russell Thomas, Okla. Willis 
Saltonstall Thomas, Utah Wilson 
Shipstead Tobey Young 
Smith Walsh 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 


EasTLanpd in the chair), Seventy-seven 
Senators have answered to their names. 
A quorum is present. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me, for the purpose 
of permitting me to introduce a bill and 
to make a few remarks, on the condition 
that he does not lose the floor? 

Mr. McCLELLAN, I am glad to do so, 
with the understanding that my rights 
are not prejudiced. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
there objection? 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, I wish the Senator 
would postpone that request for a time, 
until later in the day. For the moment 
I shall have to object. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
have been holding up the introduction of 
this bill for a week. We cannot properly 
transact business here when we are not 
permitted to introduce bills. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
jection is heard. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. For what purpose 
does the Senator request that I yield to 
him? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I wish 
the Senator to yield to me so that I may 
request unanimous consent to introduce 
a bill to govern the effective dates of 
ratings and awards under the Veterans’ 
Administration, to revise schedules for 
rating disabilities in 1945, and for other 
purposes. I assure the Senator that I 
shall not attempt to deprive him of the 
floor, but I have tried to obtain—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I am con- 
strained to cbject. I may as well say 
that I shall object to all similar requests 
at this time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
jection is heard. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator permit me to say, 
in reply to the objection which has been 
made—— 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I do 
not wish to yield to any Senator under 
any circumstances or conditions which 
will prejudice my right to the floor. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I should 
like to ask the Senator from Arkansas 
a question, 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield for that 
purpose, without prejudicing my right to 
the floor. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I should 
like to ask the Senator from Arkansas if 
he thinks that the situation justifies a 
refusal to permit Senators to introduce 
bills on the subject of the welfare of 
veterans? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, let 
me say to the distinguished Senator 
from Colorado and to all other Senators 
who are present that I am ready to yield 


Is 


Ob- 


Ob- 
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for any purpose to expedite the business 
of the Senate, except for the purpose of 
having the Senate proceed to vote on or 
do anything which would prejudice the 
right to have further discussion of the 
principal issue which is before the Sen. 
ate at this time. I have not refused to 
yield to any other Senator. I am per. 
fectly willing to yield so that my col- 
leagues may introduce bills, so that com- 
miitee reports may be filed, so that all 
other things within the rules of the Sen. 
ate may be done, so long as that will not 
interfere with or prejudice the right to 
continue the discussion of this, the most 
vicious bill which the Senate of the 
United States has ever been called upon 
to consider in the entire history of cur 
Nation. I wish to have the Recorp show, 
Mr. President, that it was not the Sen- 
ator who now has the floor who has 
blocked other proceedings in the Senate. 
I am perfectly willing to yield; I am per- 
fectly willing to have the Senate proceed 
with anything which is necessary or in- 
dispensable to the making of progress, 
except to lay aside this measure and pre- 
vent further discussion of it. 

A moment ago I made a rather strong 
statement. Before I proceed with fur- 
ther discussion of this measure, I wish to 
say to my colleagues who now are present 
and who responded to the quorum call, 
who were not in the chamber at the 
time when the suggestion of the absence 
of a quorum was made, that I yielded in 
order to permit the suggestion of the 
absence of a quorum only after the able 
junior Senator from Mississippi and the 
able Senator from New Mexico (Mr. 
CHAVEZ], one of the sponsors of the bill, 
urged me to yield for that purpose. I 
have no desire to have Senators present 
merely to listen to my remarks, I have 
no desire to have a quorum call, and 
thus interfere with the attendance of 
Senators at committee sessions, or other- 
wise prevent them from attending to 
duties in connection with their offices. 

Mr. President, I regret the necessity of 
having to discuss this measure, not be- 
cause I do not wish to have my position 
on it known, for the principal reason 
that I have taken the floor is to state 
my position on it. Mr. President, I do 
not wish to have the Recorp silent; I do 
not wish to have the Recorp of this body 
fail to reflect the views which I hold on 
this question, because I think the time 
will come, regardless of whether this 
measure is passed, when there will be 
sufficient interest on the part of the peo- 
ple of the Nation to cause them to look 
inquiringly into this record so that they 
may determine what was the judgment 
and wisdom of the men who represented 
them at this time. 

Mr. President, we are now making 2 
record, setting a precedent, because if 
the proposed legislation is enacted, there 
will be a most radical departure from 
constitutional government. We are 
asked to enact a measure which would 
commit the most vicious and destructive 
assault on human liberty that ever has 
been made in America. That is what 
would be done by enactment of the bill. 
It would be done in the name or upon 
the claim of undertaking to protect the 
alleged rights of certain individuals. 
However, Mr. President, the truth about 
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the bill is that it would protect no rights. 
The individuals concerned already have 
their rights under the Constitution. 
This bill would destroy their rights and 
would penalize American citizens and 
put them in the category of criminals, 
after they undertook to exercise their 
rights. 

‘Let me say at the beginning of my re- 
marks, Mr. President, that the idea of a 
filibuster, if this be one, is most dis- 
tasteful to me; it is most displeasing. It 
is indeed regrettable that there should 
arise in the Senate of the United States 
a situation which would require the 
minority to resort to every parliamen- 
tary procedure permitted by the rules of 
the Senate in order to try to prevent the 
passage of a measure which is obnoxious 
to every person who has a fair under- 
standing of the meaning of freedom and 
liberty. Mr. President, I am willing to 
join my colleagues who believe, as I do, 
in undertaking to debate this measure at 
some length and for some time in the 
hope that by so doing the American peo- 
ple—not the people in my State, for I 
am not worried about their views; I 
know what they are—but all the people 
of America, all the good citizens of this 
country, all those who love liberty, all 
those who have been willing to fight and 
to die in order that America may be pre- 
served, will take the time and interest to 
look beyond the title of this bill and to 
learn what the bill really would do. 

The title of the bill is quite attractive, 
and it has a strong appeal. The bill is 
labeled a fair employment practice bill. 
That title is deceptive, Mr. President. 
The bill would not promote fair-employ- 
ment practices. I do not hesitate to say 
that every Member of the Senate favors 
fair-employment practices. I assert 
that no good citizen would say that he 
did not favor fair-employment practices, 
and no good citizen would necessarily 
engage in what might justly be termed 
unfair-employment practices. 

Mr. President, I feel that any Senator 
who has taken his oath to defend the 
Constitution of the United States is 
fully justified in resorting to every legiti- 
mate means, and every parliamentary 
advantage which the rules permit if, by 
engaging in that kind of procedure, he is 
able to save the Constitution and protect 
human liberty. Therefore, I now par- 
ticipate in the proceedings, and shall 
continue to discuss the pending measure 
without apology, because I am convinced 
that in so doing I am rendering a service 
to my country and protecting the liberty 
which is guaranteed under the Constitu- 
tion to the citizenship of this Nation. 

Mr. President, why do I make that 
statement? ‘This bill proposes to regu- 
late the employment of individuals. 
The bill undertakes to state that it is 
predicated on the right of a man to seek 
a job, and to have a job, irrespective of 
his race, creed, color, national origin, or 
ancestry. Mr. President, jobs stem from 
only three sources. ‘The first source is 
the government, which may employ pri- 
vate service. By “government” I refer 
to all public agencies, whether they be 
Federal, State, municipal, county, or 
otherwise. The next source is man’s 
own ingenuity and creation. Every 
man has the right to create a job for 
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himself and to engage in any enterprise 
which he may choose. He has a right 
to be a lawyer, a doctor, a merchant, or 
afarmer. He has also the right to work 
in a factory. He is not necessarily com- 
pelled to choose to be an employee. In 
America he has the right to create his 
own job and to pursue whatever enter- 
prise he may choose. Does any Senator 
contend that that right is denied to peo- 
ple in America of every race, every creed, 
and every color? ‘There is no discrimi- 
nation in that regard. A man has such 
a right, whether he be a Catholic, a Jew, 
a gentile, black, white, striped, or yellow. 
He may enter into business for himself. 
He may become a lawyer, a doctor, a 
farmer, or he may engage in the mer- 
cantile business. He has every oppor- 
tunity to create a job or a business for 
himself if he posssesses sufficient in- 
genuity and talent and is willing to ex- 
pend the necessary energy. 

The only other source from which jobs 
come is the ingenuity, the creative will, 
and labor of some person, or the capital 
which some person is enabled to invest 
in an enterprise, and the risk which 
that person may be willing to assume 
in establishing a business and providing 
jobs for others. It is there, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the discrimination in this bill 
lies. Instead of protecting the rights 
which people already have, this bill steps 
over the line and says to the man who 
has exercised his talents, his energy, his 
creative will, and has invested his capital 
in an enterprise which will provide jobs, 
“You may create this business, you may 
take the risks in connection with it, you 
may build this institution, but you may 
not control it. We will take away from 
you the liberty which you have hereto- 
fore known in free America. We say 
that you may create jobs, but we now 
tell you that you will not be permitted 
to select persons of your own race to 
work with you. You will not be permit- 
ted to select persons of your own faith 
to work with you. You will not be per- 
mitted to exercise the right of choice, 
the right of judgment, the right of deci- 
sion, or the right in any way to choose 
any person in whom you wish to place 
confidence and trust.” 

Mr. President, this bill provides that it 
shall apply to any employer having in 
his employ six or more persons. That 
means nothing at all because once the 
bill has been enacted into law the next 
step will be a request to lower the mini- 
mum number of employees. I see no 
reason whatever for placing such a limi- 
tation in the bill. If there are practices 
of discrimination which justify the pas- 
sage of the bill, the man who works in 
a place of employment where there are 
employed only five persons is just as 
much entitled to protection as is the man 
who is employed in a factory where 
there are five thousand people employed. 
There is no justification for limiting the 
application of the bill to an employer 
having in his employ six or more persons. 
However, Mr. President, we are asked to 
take away the right of such employer to 
select the person with whom he wishes 
to work, or the person in whom he wishes 
to place special confidence and trust. 
We are proposing to take such liberty 
away from him. For example, Mr. 
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President, if Iam the owner of a business 
and I decide that I wish to employ a 
confidential clerk, secretary, an expert 
accountant, or some other person in 
whom I wish to place my trust and con- 
fidence, and a Negro should apply to me 
for that job, regardless of whether he 
happened to be a citizen of my State, or 
as I interpret the bill, a citizen of the 
United States, and I did not give him the 
job, I would be violating the terms of this 
bill. That person could even come from 
Africa and apply for the job. For exam- 
ple, I say to that person, “No; I do not 
want you.” He says, “I am competent. 
Here is my degree from college. Here is 
the record of experience that I have had 
for Many years in other enterprises, and 
I submit to you, sir, that I am compe- 
tent.” If I tell him the truth—that I 
do not want to employ him because I 
prefer to employ some one of my own 
race in whom I have confidence, under 
this bill, and after having lived under a 
liberty which has always been mine un- 
der the Constitution of America, I be- 
come a potential criminal in the sight 
of the law. 

The only way I could escape punish- 
ment, the only way I could keep out of 
jail, if I told the honest truth, if I simply 
told what I have related, would be by 
letting the Commission which is pro- 
posed to be set up issue its order, telling 
me the other man applied first, or that 
the other man had equal qualifications, 
and they would say, “You were truthful 
enough or honest enough to tell the 
truth.” Whether I admitted it or not, 
they probably would know it on suspi- 
cion, and in my case the suspicion would 
be well justified. The only way I could 
escape would be, when the order or di- 
rective was issued, to discharge the man 
I employed and let a board in Washing- 
ton, D. C., who know nothing about local 
conditions, who have no right under free 
and constitutional government to tell me 
that I must surrender my liberty, tell me 
who I must employ. But I would have 
to obey the order. If I did not obey it, 
I would go to jail. 

Mr. President, that is a new type of 
liberty, that is a different brand of free- 
dom from any ever referred to in the 
Constitution of the United States. Under 
the guise of fairness, under the guise of 
trying to prevent discrimination, as is 
said, under the very guise of upholding 
human liberty, liberty would be de- 
stroyed. 

Mr. President, there are many who 
want to make this country over. Amer- 
ica is not any longer good enough for 
them. Everything is wrong with it. 
They look across the sea and find some 
countries over there to which they point 
with such pride that we never hear them 
criticize them. They want now to dis- 
card and abandon and repudiate and 
make criminal the freedom which built 
America. They want*to look to ideol- 
oties from across the seas. 

Let me say this to them, “My friends, 
America today is what she is, America 
has been the mighty power which re- 
deemed the worid, which liberated coun- 
tries much older than ours, because their 
systems do not produce.” It is not pos- 
sible to shackle man, to put him in the 
chains of a Federal bureau, to regulate 
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his life by totalitarianism, and get prog- 
ress and get production. Human prog- 
ress never came that way, and it never 
will. 

Let me state what may follow in Amer- 
ica as a result of such foolish proposals 
as that before us, with people disregard- 
ing the Constitution, disregarding the 
very basis of liberty which made this 
country what it is. Let me tell what 
may happen. We may soon lose the 
character which has sustained America 
and which built it. 

Mr. President, I had the opportunity 
and the privilege last spring, shortly 
afier VE-day, along with some of my 
colleagues, to visit the war-torn areas of 
Europe. I went into a number of coun- 
tries in Europe, and I shall never forget 
what I saw there. I had not been on 
Eurcpean soil 24 hours before there came 
to me a sparkling revelation. I had al- 
ways heard of the great character of the 
people of a certain nation. I had never 
been across the ocean before. I had 
looked forward to going over there and 
seeing, as I thought I would, a strong 
people who had ideals, who believed in 
something worth fighting for. Instead, 
Mr. President, less than 24 hours after 
I had been there I said, “‘The people have 
no longer any national character; the 
svirit of the people is dead.” It was 
pathetic, it was pitiful. They probably 
would prefer liberty, but the impression 
I got—and I do not think I am wrong, 
because I think the record of the war 
gives some indication, at least, some 
ecintilla of evidence, that possibly my 
judgment is correct about it—was that 
they would be willing to have liberty and 
cemocracy, but they did not have the 
spirit America had. In my judgment, 
they did not have the spirit our other 
allies had, to make the sacrifice, to fight 
for liberty. They would not fight very 
hard for it now. 

Mr. President, that is what will hap- 
pen to this country if men’s individual 
rights are taken away from them, if we 
destroy the incentive which has always 
existed in the United States. If I go out 
and produce goods and services, what- 
ever they may be, having market value, 
I have the incentive or the possibility of 
some reward, some profit. The profit 
motive enters in, and when we take that 
out, our country will suffer. 

I have said there are only three kinds 
of jobs, jobs men create for themselves, 
jobs other men create and make avail- 
able to their fellowmen, and jobs which 
government provides. Whenever we 
pass laws striking down the incentive 
of the individual citizen to enter into 
enterprise and industry that is calcu- 
lated to make jobs, whenever we strike 
that down to a point where a man will 
no longer have his freedom, where he 
can no longer exercise his judgment and 
individual will as to what is best for him 
to do—whenever we strike that down, 
we are retarding progress, we are de- 
stroying jobs, we are doing this Nation 
great harm. 

There is only one other alternative. 
Whenever men will not venture to start 
new enterprises and expand and operate 
old ones because the risk is too great, be- 
cause they cannot make the choice, be- 
cause the Congress of the United States 
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has taken away from them the liberty 
and right which are inherent in them 
under the Constitution, has taken it 
away from them and placed it in a board 
in Washington, I do not care what the 
virtue and character of the men may be, 
how honorable they may be, how sincere 
their purpose, how high their motives, 
when we strike that incentive down in 
an individual and place the authority in 
a board here in Washington, then we are 
destroying free enterprise, and when we 
destroy free enterprise, as I said a mo- 
ment ago, there is only one other alter- 
native for jobs, and that is for everyone 
to work for the state, and everyone then 
will become an employee of the state. 
Does anyone think there could be a 
strike against the state? How long would 
one last? Any time the state is furnish- 
ing the jobs for all the people, as they 
are in other countries, there is no strike, 
not even one, not even the slightest 
threat of a strike. I think they have 
machines in those countries by which 
they could detect the threat of a strike. 
They would give a man only one strike. 
He would not get three strikes. Is that 
what is wanted in America? We had 
better stop this tomfoolishness. We had 
better not toy with it. It is fire, and we 
are going to get burned if we fool with it. 
Mr. President, let: me say something 
further in this connection. Make cer- 
tain of this: The laws of retribution man 
cannot repeal. - America has been great 
because it provided to the individual the 
greatest majesty and liberty ever known 
to mankind. Is there any desire to strike 
that down? That liberty cannot be re- 
tained by the constant passing of laws 


and more laws and more laws, for more 
regulation and more control, and more 


elimination of the individual will. That 
cannot succeed. Retribution will come. 
It can be postponed for a little while, but 
it will strike, and it will strike certainly, 
and then it will be too late. Liberty will 
be gone. 

How long would it take to regain lib- 
erty? Ido not know. Perhaps it could 
never be regained. America must keep 
her character strong, and her character 
will be no stronger than her will and pur- 
pose and desire to retain human liberty. 
It will never exceed it. The two go hand 
in hand. If we are not willing to fight to 
retain it, if we are not willing to face the 
threats, if there are any, we cannot suc- 
ceed. There are not any threats in my 
State. There will not be a handful from 
there, in my opinion. I sympathize with 
other Senators. I heard our majority 
leader say that he is getting letters from 
his State threatening him. I compliment 
him for his courage. He said he would 
not yield to them, said he was going to do 
what his convictions told him was right. 

Mr. President, that is the kind of cour- 
age required to retain liberty. The price 
of liberty is eternal vigilance. I do not 
have any problem like that. If I did 
have, I would do just what the Senator 
from Kentucky is doing. I am glad to 
know my people are with me on this 
issue. But let me say, Mr. President, 
that I would not be surprised if many 
Senators are not receiving protests. I 
do not say threats, but I say protests. 

Mr. President, I should not be sur- 
prised if many Senators were receiving 
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protests—I do not say “threats,” but 7 
say “protests.” The Senator from Ken. 
tucky [Mr. BarktEey] used the worg 
“threats.” But even if a letter threatens 
political reprisals, it is a protest as well, 
I shall not be surprised, Mr. President, 
if, as this debate continues, and as we 
take up this measure section by section 
and point out to the American people the 
inherent viciousness of it, the people back 
home, who are listening in, who are read. 
ing the REcorp and the newspapers, and 
who are studying the question begin to 
write to their Senators protesting this 
character of legislation. 

Certainly the bill up to now has hed 
an advantage because of the label on it, 
but one might as well label strychnine 
“honey” and prescribe it as such, and as 
being as wholesale, as to label this bil] 
a “fair employment practice bill.” The 
results which will come from its enact- 
ment into law will, in my judgment, be 
just as harmful. 

Mr. President, I expect to discuss the 
bill section by section. I want the Rec- 
orp to show for all time that I have tried 
in my feeble way, as a humble servant 
of the people of my State, to warn my 
colleagues and the people of the country 
of the great risk, of the great danger, to 
our Constitution and to human liberty 
that now exist and the great tragedy that 
would result from enactment in law of 
this bill. 

Mr. President, in connection with my 
discussion of this measure I want to make 
this statement. Of course the race issue 
is involved in it because of the very terms 
of the bill. The race issue is inescapable. 
But, Mr. President, aside from the race 
issue or the race problem which the bill 
raises, if there were not a black man in 
America, if they were all still in Africa, 
this bill is fundamentally wrong because 
it establishes by law, in violation of the 
Constitution, the right in the Congress 
of the United States to delegate power 
to a board to regulate the-most intimate 
of a man’s relations next to those be- 
tween him and his church and his family. 
The Constitution guarantees to the indi- 
vidual the right to life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness, and in the pursuit 
of happiness or in the exercise of his lib- 
erty he can engage in any enterprise he 
desires so long as that enterprise or so 
long as the pleasure which he seeks for 
himself and acquires for himself doe not 
interfere with his neighbor exercising 
identically the same right that he takes 
unto himself. 

Mr. President, as I discuss the bill and 
express my views on it, I accord to the 
sponsors of the bill and to anyone who 
may vote for it every measure of sin- 
cerity and purpose to serve their country 
in seeking its enactment, that I claim for 
myself in doing everything in my power 
to prevent its enactment. 

Mr. President, I do not believe that the 
idea of this bill was ever conceived origi- 
nally by a United States Senator. 
think its conception came from other 
sources. I do not think a United States 
Senator ever conceived it. As I recall, 
no such bill as this was introduced until 
after the President had created the first 
committee knows as the President’s Fail 
Employment Practice Committee. After 
that many people got ideas, including 
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Senators and Representatives, and pos- 
sibly this measure might be a great ges- 
ture. Some of those who conceived it 
may have been sincere. I ascribe sin- 
cerity to all of them. I do not say that 
anyone connected with it was insincere. 
The bill has an appeal which might de- 
ceive the most elect. Unless a man is on 
his guard, labels and trade names and 
catch-phrases can be used in such a way 
as to deceive him, so he would be willing 
to accept and sponsor something which 
he would not tolerate if he knew in ad- 
yance what its consequences would be. 

Mr. President, one of the newspapers 
of my State asked me to make a brief 
statement regarding this legislation for 
release in next Sunday’s press, so I have 
prepared a brief statement which I now 
wish to place in the Recorp. It is as 
follows: 

The pending so-called and misnamed fair 
employment practice bill is a vicious legisla- 
tive monstrosity, conceived in the iniquity 
of political hypocrisy. Its enactment would 
constitute a devastating assault against hu- 
man liberty. While it professes to safe- 
guard and enforce alleged rights of some 
minority groups and individuals, it under- 
takes to achieve this by denying to employ- 
ers the right of choice, decision, and judg- 
ment as to whom they may employ, whom 
they may discharge, whom they may pro- 
mote, and whom they may select to serve 
them in positions of trust and responsibility. 


Mr. President, before I conclude I shall 
discuss What passage of this measure 
actually would result in, the great power 
that it gives, exceeding any power ever 
delegated before in the history of this 
country to any board, to any agency. 
We have condemned bureaus and bu- 
reaucracy, but this bill, Mr. President, 
would set up a supergovernment with 
powers exceeding any powers vested in 
the President of the United States under 
the Constitution, with powers exceeding 
any powers that the States and the 
people have ever delegated to the legisla- 
tive body, the Congress of the United 
States, with powers that supersede the 
powers of the courts of the land. 

I continue to read the statement: 


The measure sets up and establishes a 
board, a superbureaucratic agency, and vests 
it with powers of totalitarian rule over the 
business and economic life of the Nation— 
powers that would even permit this board to 
issue mandatory orders to the President of 
the United States; orders which the Presi- 
dent would be compelled to obey and en- 
force. If the President failed or refused, such 
malfeasance in office would possibly, under 
the terms of the bill, justify his impeachment 
and removal from office. 


O Mr. President, we are going far. 


The American people need to be informed 
on this legislation and its inevitable conse- 
quences if it should become a law. The de- 
struction of liberty that would follow in the 
wake of its enactment and enforcement fully 
justifies those of us in the Senate who recog- 
nize this danger in doing everything in our 
power, in making use and taking advantage of 
every parliamentary situation that may be- 
come available to us to prevent the passage 
of this bill. For that reason, I shall, along 
with a number of other Senators, continue 
to oppose and talk against it. 


Yes, Mr. President, the American peo- 
Ple need to be informed, and it is most 
8ratifying to me that as this debate has 
progressed it has become evident that the 
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people have become informed regarding 
the dangers of this legislation. That is 
gratifying to me, even though we must 
labor under the burden and under the 
stigma of conducting a filibuster. 

Mr. President, when the present occu- 
pant of the Chair, the distinguished jun- 
ior Senator from Georgia [Mr. Russet] 
today engaged in a colloquy with the very 
able Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Cuavez), one of the chief sponsors of this 
bill, the Senator from New Mexico ad- 
mitted, that there had been disclosed to 
him by reason of the argument made 
here in the debate that has been con- 
duucted for these four or five days, that 
the bill contains defects, that it needs 
amendment, that it ought to be revised, 
I was most gratified. The same thing oc- 
curred again on the floor of the Senate 
this afternoon. The Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse], who is so enthu- 
siastically in favor of the measure that 
he wants to have cots placed in the lobby 
so 49 Senators may stay here all night, 
and who perhaps wants to feed them 
sweet milk with a spoon, who wants to 
keep them here so he will hold a quorum 
present to compel continuous debate by 
those of us who oppose this legislation, in 
an effort to try to save human liberty— 
I heard the Senator from Oregon say, 
“Oh, yes; we have to amend the bill.” 
How much more, Mr. President, will Sen- 
ators be enlightened if they only remain 
in the Senate and listen to the debate. 
This measure needs exposition from now 
until the time when Senators who spon- 
sor it become fully enlightened. I hope it 
will not take long; but whatever time it 
takes, Mr. President, I feel that it is a 
part of my duty and responsibility to my 
country—and I know that many other 
Senators share the feeling—to try to en- 
lighten by colleagues. If I fail, I have 
but one other recourse, and that is to try 
to prevent them, in their inability and 
lack of foresight as to what they are 
about to do, from crucifying the liberty 
and freedom which make men majestic 
in America. I shall continue with that 
thought in mind. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Rus- 
SEL in the Chair). Does the Senator 
from Arkansas yield to the Senator from 
South Carolina? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield to my able 
colleague for a question, Mr. President. 
I am not yielding the floor. 

Mr. MAYBANK. My purpose is to ask 
the Senator a question. He is making a 
great legal argument. Is it not a fact 
that a large number of cotton farmers 
in the South and a large number of 
laborers in the South are of the colored 
race? 

Mr. 
correct. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Is it not a fact that 
in figuring the parity price of cotton 
from time to time the cost of labor has 
been denied the southern farmer? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. There is no ques- 
tion about it. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I do not know what 
the situation is in the Senator’s State, 


McCLELLAN. The Senator is 
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but in most Southern States the ma- 
jority of laborers are of the colored race. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. That is correct. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Is it not a fact that 
the majority of the colored people who 
own property own farms, and work their 
own farms? Certainly that is true in 
South Carolina. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. That is true. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Is it not a fact that 
recently the OPA desired to place a ceil- 
ing price on cotton of 24 cents as of next 
year? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. The Senator is 
correct. Let me say to my friend that 
many of those in Government bureaus 
and agencies are clamoring for the pas- 
age of this bill. As the Senator has 
pointed out, through the OPA and by 
many other means they are absolutely 
undertaking to hold the South in a posi- 
tion of discrimination. When I say the 
South, I mean both black and white 
alike. 

Mr. MAYBANK. 
tor. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I point out to the 
Senator, as the Senator well knows, that 
for many years the South has been op- 
pressed because of unfair, unjust, and 
discriminatory freight rates, which make 
it impossible for us to ship what we pro- 
duce across the country on a basis com- 
parable to that enjoyed by other sec- 
tions of the country. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Does not the Sena- 
tor agree that in the South, as well as in 
the Southwest, discrimination in freight 
rates, discrimination in the price of cot- 
ton, and discriminatio.. in considering 
the cost of labor in producing farm com- 
modities affects not only the minority 
groups, as they are called, but all the 
people of that region? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Absolutely. When 
the proponents of the bill offer a little 
measure such as this—little in the fact 
that it hunts out little things to try to 
correct, insignificant things as compared 
with other conditions which ought to be 
corrected—they are simply straining at 
a gnat and swallowing a camel. They 
seek to correct little things, but the power 
which it is proposed to use is tremen- 
dous. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield to the Sen- 
ator for a question, without prejudice 
to my right to the floor. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Is not the pre- 
ponderance of the population of the 
South engaged either directly or indi- 
rectly in agriculture? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. The Senator is 
eorrect. There is no question that if 
the shackles of discriminatory freight 
rates were removed from the South, the 
South could become the greatest section 
in this Nation or in the whole world. 
We have been made the victims of prej- 
udice, abuse, and slander, and of meas- 
ures which undertake to retard our peo- 
ple and deny us the opportunity for 
equality in our economic system. If the 
Congress wishes to do something for the 
colored people in the South, let it remove 
the discriminatory freight rates and give 
us our economic freedom. We will take 
care of our problems. We have no race 
problem in the South. 


I thank the Sena- 
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Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Just a moment, 
and then I will yield. 

There is no race problem in my State. 
The only race problem down there is in 
the minds of people in other sections of 
the country who do not know a thing 
about it. Itisimaginary. We get along 
fine. The bill refers to “domestic strife 
and unrest.” Such strife and unrest do 
not exist, but the way to create them is 
by the left-handed means of ignoring 
the Constitution and imagining that the 
South is a stepchild which needs to be 
reformed. The South does not need to 
be reformed. ‘Take the economic chains 
off us and turn us loose, and we will be 
there at the finish of the race. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico for a question. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. If the Senator will in- 
dulge me very briefly, I agree with the 
many things which the Senator has 
stated. I agree with his statement as 
to discrimination in freight rates; and I 
will join the Senator from Arkansas, any 
time he is ready, in an effort to relieve 
that situation. I know that economic 
discrimination exists against the South 
and the Southwest. But, Mr. President, 
there is another discrimination against 
the South. * refer to political discrimi- 
nation by our own party, the party of 
the Senator from Arkansas, and the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico. One needs only 
to attend a national Democratic con- 
vention and dare to present the name of 
a good man from the South for Presi- 
dent, to see how far he will get if he 
comes from below the Mason and Dixon’s 
line. I know that the South has many 
men who could be fine Presidents of the 
United States if they were nominated by 
the Democratic Party. The Senator 
from Ar’-ansas knows that that condition 
exists. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I thank the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico. Let me say to him 
that I know that the condition to which 
he refers exists. As soon as those who 
are dominating the politics of this 
country and who entertain that sort of 
prejudice against the South learn that 
many people in New Mexico came orig- 
inally from Arkansas and other places in 
the South, I doubt if a man from New 
Mexico will have a chance, unless this 
prejudice can be removed. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I know he will not. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. It ought to be re- 
moved. While we are on the subject, I 
wish to make some comment on it. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield to the able 
Senator from South Carolina for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I ask the Senator 
from Arkansas if it is not a fact that the 
records show that the lowest per capita 
income of American citizens today is 
that of the American farmer as a group. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Yes; we all know 
that. 

Mr. MAYBANEK. Is it not a fact that 
most of the colored people in the South 
who own their own businesses, or are 
working for themselves, are farmers? 
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Mr. McCLELLAN. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Would it not be bet- 
ter for the Congress of the United States 
to appropriate sufficient funds, or to 
discuss a method for the relief of the 
farmer, rather than to discuss the merits 
or demerits of this bill, if the bill should 
come before us for discussion other than 
through amendments to the Journal? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I have already 
stated that I believe this is the most 
vicious and pernicious legislation that 
has ever been presented in this body. I 
should like to use stronger terms. Cer- 
tainly there is not a bill on the calendar, 
not a bill in committee, and not a bill 
which has been introduced which I would 
not rather see enacted than this measure. 

On the question of prejudice, inasmuch 
as the racial issue is inevitably involved 
in the discussion of this measure, I wish 
to disclaim any prejudice against the 
Negro race. I have lived in the South 
all my life. My people never owned 
slaves, so far as I know. Back through 
the history of my family my people were 
tenant farmers until my father became 
a country school teacher. He went to 
school after he became 17 years of age, 
until he was able, by working during the 
day and studying at night, going to 
school 2 or 3 months out of the year 
when he could afford to do so, to obtain 
what is known as a second-grade school- 
teacher’s license. Later he obtained a 
first-grade license, because he continued 
to apply himself. 

When I was 12 years old he became a 
country lawyer. We did not own any 
land until after he became a country 
lawyer. So far as I know, no one in the 
family owned any land. 

So, Mr. President, I do not feel any 
prejudice against the Negro race. I 
have known their problems, and I have 
known the relationship which has existed 
during all these years between the 
Negroes and the whites in my State. I 
have never had any personal difficulty or 
quarrel with members of the Negro race. 
I have never had litigation with them. 
After I became a lawyer I defended many 
of them, under circumstances in which 
I incurred the ill will and risked the 
threats of white men of means. But I 
defended them without charge. I re- 
call so well many cases of that sort. 

Mr. President, I do not wish to see the 
Negroes oppressed. What I do want is 
segregation of the races. We in the 
South do not wish to have social equal- 
ity between all races, so that we would 
be compelled to surrender our right un- 
der the Constitution to associate with 
those of our own race if we choose to do 
so. We do not wish to have that barrier 
stricken down. We do not wish ever to 
see the amalgamation of the black and 
white races occur. We shall guard 
against that, Mr. President; we shall 
protect the integrity of our race all we 
can. There is no prejudice against the 
Negroes. Wewantthem to prosper. We 
want them to have jobs. So far as I 
know, in the South the Negroes have 
every opportunity which anyone else 
has. Some persons say, “Well, you in 
the South do not make one of them your 
ccnfidential secretary.”’ No, Mr. Presi- 
dent; we do not. We are not going to 
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make them our confidential secretaries 
up here, either, if we can help it. Let 
me say to the Senators who are spon. 
soring this bill, let me say to those who 
say they have committed themselves to 
favor it, that they are rather late about 
beginning to practice what they preach, 
If I believed in it as they say they do, I 
would employ a Negro in my office, even 
if it was the last thing I did. I would 
get one there before I came to the Sen- 
ate Chamber; I would not even answer a 
roll call here until I employed a Negro 
to work in my office, if I believed in 
doing what the sponsors of the bill ad- 
vocaie. But I am not going to practice 
that. 

Mr. President, the religious issue also 
is mentioned in connection with the bill, 
for it refers to race, creed, color, or re- 
ligion. Mr. President, I am a Baptist. 
I am one of the real Baptists; I am the 
sort of Baptist who believes that once 
you hook your caboose onto the Lord’s 
heavenly train it stays there. Do you 
know what I mean? I believe that the 
Lord saves you only once, and that if He 
saves you He does a complete job of it. 
That is the sort of Baptist Iam. That 
sort of doctrine is adhered to by a re- 
ligious group or sect of people among 
whom some persons who are prejudiced 
against other religious denominations 
are sometimes to be found. Therefore, 
Mr. President, some persons might as- 
sume that I would be prejudiced against 
Catholics. But that is not true; I am 
not prejudiced against Catholics. In 
1939 I was invited to join one of the old- 
est, longest-established law firms in the 
southern part of Arkansas. I joined that 
firm. I joined it knowing that every 
member of it was a devout Catholic. I 
found my relationship with them fine. 
I enjoyed it. I never had a finer rela- 
tionship with any of my fellow men. Mr. 
President, I am just as tolerant as any- 
one. I joined that firm in spite of the 
fact that it might have been said that 
by so doing I would be jeopardizing my 
chances for election if I ever ran for 
office again. Iam not afraid of that. As 
long as we do right, Mr. President, we 
had better accept defeat rather than sac- 
rifice our convictions. Mr. President, 
during the war, when our boys were over- 
seas fighting and dying for this country, 
I thought that any Senator who would 
stop following the dictates of his con- 
science or would let the threat of politi- 
cal defeat influence his vote or deter him 
from doing his duty would not be worthy 
of his office. What of it if I lose in a 
political campaign, Mr. President? Ah! 
If I have stood for the right, I need have 
no fear, for then I shall have performed 
the service I owe to my fellow man, to 
my God, and to my country. When we 
do that, what can others do to us? Our 
boys died to preserve that right, and no 
threat of defeat in a campaign will deter 
me from it. 

No, Mr. President, I have no prejudice 
against anyone’s religion. I accord to 
everyone the right to believe whatever 
he chooses. I accord to everyone the 
right to disbelieve anything in which I 
believe. I can be tolerant. I condemn 
no one for any religious view he may 
have. Tdo not even condemn the people 
of whom we have read who believe that 
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they ought to play with snakes. I do not 
want to play with snakes; you will not 
catch me touching one. If they can play 
with a snake and get to heaven by twist- 
ing one around the neck, God bless them; 
Jet them go. They will not have any 
jnterference from me. 

No, Mr. President; I am not prejudiced. 
Many people are prejudiced against Jews. 
I cannot say that I am. I have never 
had a quarrel or any difficulty with a 
Jew or with anyone of the Jewish race. 
I do know and I do recall with great 
satisfaction and much gratification two 
Jews who befriended me, who did for 
me as much as my own father could have 
done, and I will ever be grateful and in- 
debted to them and I will revere their 
memory as long as I live. One of them 
has passed on to his reward. I shall 
never forget them. My association with 
both of them occurred in the period 
when I returned from the First World 
War, after I was discharged from the 
Army. At that time I was broke. I had 
been in, the hospital for 4 months. I 
came out of the Army walking with a 
cane. It took me some time to become 
readjusted. I had no assets. I was only 
23 years old, and all on earth I had that 
was worth anything to me at that time 
was a license to practice law. I had 
many debts and many liabilities; I was 
in that embarrassing situation. My 
friends, it was a Jew, and the only Jew 
in my little home town, who was the 
first person who, knowing my position, 
came to me and offered me his confi- 
dence and his faith. He said to me, 
“Come into my store and select from my 
stock the best I have. I believe in you 
and I know your situation is temporary.” 
Ah, Mr. President! There is no preju- 
dice in my heart against a Jew. 

Six months later I went to the county 
seat of an adjoining county and started 
to practice law. I had to buy a law 
library on credit. Ah, Mr. President! 
Again it was a Jew who offered me the 
most assistance, the most counsel, who 
almost took me into his arms and helped 
me, a young man, to get a start. So, 
Mr. President, there is no prejudice in 
my heart against any man. 

But I do have pride in my own race 
and I do have a choice in my soul as to 
those with whom I associate, and when 
and where and under what circum- 
stances and in what relationships. I do 
not wish to have it destroyed by the 
Congress of the United States, and I do 
not wish to have it destroyed by the ar- 
bitrary rulings of some bureaucratic 
group the Congress might create. That 
is why I am standing here today. I do 
not believe the American people want it 
destroyed. I am not talking for myself 
personally, although I am willing to do 
so. No, Mr. President; I have no preju- 
dice against the Negro race, against the 
Jews, against the Catholics, against any- 
one else. I accord to them every right 
which I take for myself. If they have a 
church or a society or an industry in 
which they wish to have only persons of 
their own race or faith, I would not in- 
terfere by asking for employment there, 
and I would not expect it. Every Ameri- 
can wishes to be free to have that right. 
If we destroy that right we destroy the 
liberty which has made America great. 
XCII——22 
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Mr. President, I wish to say something 


* else for the Recorp. I do not like to re- 


fer to this, but I would not want by my 
silence to permit the Recorp to stand in 
such a way that there could be any pos- 
sibility that in the future, whether in the 
immediate future or in the years to come, 
someone who read the Recorp made here 
by one of my colleagues the other day 
could gain the impression that there 
were other Members of the Senate, or at 
least the Senator from Arkansas, who 
subscribed to any idea similar to the one 
which then was expressed; in other 
words, Mr, President, I do not wish to 
live surrounded by neighbors who are 
Negroes. I do not want to be required to 
live in the same apartment house with 
Negroes. I do not wish to buy a home 
in a Negro district and take my wife and 
children to live there. If that is preju- 
dice, I am prejudiced. I want to be free 
to exercise my choice as an American. 
If I wished to live in a Negro district, I 
maintain that the Congress would have 
no right to prevent me from doing so. 
If I do not wish to live in a Negro dis- 
trict, I maintain that the Congress has 
no right to require me to live in one. 
The Congress has no power under the 
Constitution to compel me to live where 
I do not wish to live. That is true with 
reference to my work. I have created it. 
If I can furnish employment to a person 
I have created something. He has no 
inherent right or interest in what I have 
created. I have the control of it as long 
asIama freeman. I have aright to dis- 
criminate. Mr. President, when I use the 
word “discriminate” I mean to use it in 
the sense that it is used by most men, 
namely, a discriminative mind, a creative 
mind. Men who do not discriminate, 
men who are indiscriminate, men who do 
not have ambition and are indifferent, 
make no contribution to the world. They 
never create jobs. If I create a job by 
my work, industry, ingenuity, invest- 
ment of my savings or capital, and as- 
sumption of the risk of making a profit 
or a loss, I have the right to say who shail 
stand in an employee relationship to me 
and help me in the pursuit of my liberty, 
help me in expanding the business, and 
help me in creating other jobs which will 
be a blessing to humanity. 

Mr. President, I am not prejudiced, 
but I want my freedom. I want to retain 
it. We shall not be retaining freedom 
in America by establishing such an 
agency as is provided for by the pend- 
ing bill. If such a bill is ever passed we 
will rue the day on which such a vicious 
bill was given our approval. 

Mr. President, before I conclude my 
remarks I wish to discuss the bill section 
by section. I have covered many of the 
general aspects of it, but I wish to read 
it. I wish to point out what the bill will 
permit being done. Then I shall show 
that no man can correctly deny that the 
bill is destructive of liberty. 

Before finishing I intend to advert to 
the remarks which I made in connection 
with the consideration of one of the ap- 
propriation bills which was before the 
Senate in June 1944. At that time we 
were considering appropriations for war 
agencies. As I now recall, in the bill 
which was then under consideration there 
was contained a $500,000 appropriation 
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item for the operation of the present 
Committee on Fair Employment Prac- 
tice. Before I conclude, I expect to read 
excerpts from my remarks because I then 
gave the warning that if we approved the 
requested appropriation the time would 
come when we would be in the same sit- 
uation which the Congress today faces, 
namely, that we would have to fight with 
all our strength and might in preserving 
the Constitution and the liberty of the 
people. After a bill of the character of 
the one now pending is passed and en- 
acted into law it is only a step before 
all our liberties will be stricken down. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to be excused from 
attending the session of the Senate next 
Friday afternoon. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
out objection, leave is granted. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
do not wish to longer keep my colleagues 
here in the Senate. I can continue in- 
definitely if the Senate desires me to 
do so. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, no 
Senator has a higher regard for the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas than have I. I am 
glad to listen to him. I wish the Mem- 
bers of the Senate to know that I have 
taken a vital intercst in the discussion 
which has taken place in the Senate. I 
have appreciated not only the speech of 
the Senator from’ Nebraska, but the 
speeches of other Senators, as well. who 
spoke on that side of the aisle. What I 
have said comes from my heart, and I 
want the Senator from Arkansas to 
know it. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator most kindly. 

As I have already said, I wish to read 
from the bill. I will read the first section 
of it because it lays the premise for the 
so-called need of legislation of this char- 
acter. By passing the bill the Congress 
will be saying that it makes and deter- 
mines a finding of fact which justifies the 
enactment of the legislation. Let us see 
what the bill says. 

Section 1 of the bill begins as follows: 


The Congress finds— 


With- 


Mr. President, that is a determination. 
It is assumed that we have made an in- 
vestigation and have informed ourselves. 
We are making a finding- 
that the practice of denying employment op- 
portunities to, and discriminating in em- 
ployment against, properly qualified persons 
by reason of their race, creed, color, national 
origin, or ancestry, foments domestic strife 
and unrest. 


Mr. President, I deny that any such 
practice as is referred to in the language 
which I have read exists to the extent or 
to the degree that by reason of it there 
is any strife or unrest in America which 
may be attributed to that cause. I in- 
vite attention to all the strikes which are 
now threatening the very lifeblood and 
economic blood of this country, threat- 
ening to close down all industries of the 
country, and are threatening to result in 
hungry people because of their inability 
to obtain meat, and services of transpor- 
tation. Why do those strikes exist today, 
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‘Mr. President? Is it because of race dif- 
ferences or race discriminations? What 
is the reason for them? I can tell you 
one of the reasons for them. One of the 
reasons is that the Congress delegated 
powers which are now being used in the 
form of force in order to bring about 
settlement of labor disputes. I am not 
attempting to place any blame on any- 
one, but I do assert that there must be 
found some legitimate and fair means of 
making it impossible for any minority 
group in this Nation to cause all the 
American people to suffer merely because 
some among them may not be able tem- 
porarily to have their way. 

What I have said, Mr. President, ap- 
lies just as much to management as it 
does to labor unions and labor leaders. 
I am speaking of allofthem. Iam talk- 
ing about a tragic situation which now 
exists in America. The Senate of the 
United States should be endeavoring to 
find the answer to that very vexing prob- 
lem and unhappy condition which is 
threatening the economic life of this 
country. That, Mr. President, is what 
we members of the Senate should be 
doing today. There is talk of peace. 
Mr. President, there is no peace in 
America today. There is turmoil, strife, 
and unrest. But those conditions do not 
exist because of the things which are 
stated in this bill. No such condition as 
is referred to in this bill has caused strife 
or conditions which threaten America 
today. I deny the premise upon which 
this bill is predicated. I deny that there 
is strife now existing because of race, 
creed, or color. I know of no strife be- 
tween Baptists and Catholics. I know 
of no unrest with regard to either of 
them. They have lived together in this 
country ever since our Constitution was 
adopted, ever since the country was set- 
tled. Each has his own views, and pur- 
sues his own course in the search for 
liberty. 

If Congress has the power to pass such 
@ Measure under the guise of remov- 
ing a burden hampering or interfering 
with commerce, if we can pass a law like 
that, Mr. President, I say that we can 
make a Catholic priest employ a Negro 
Baptist preacher as his assistant. If we 
have the power to do one, we have the 
power to go a little further, and it is 
like a snowball rolling down hill, the 
further we go the bigger the power gets, 
the further it reaches out, the more it 
drags in, the more it embraces, the more 
liberties will be lost. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I should like to ask 
the Senator, while he is discussing this 
preamble or statement of facts, if the 
Senator does not know that the Su- 
preme Court has held that it cannot go 
beyond the declaration of facts Congress 
has approved and supported, that it can- 
not inquire into the truthfulness of it, 
and that this is just an effort to have us 
declare a statement of facts that is not 
based on facts or truth in any regard, in 
an effort to give this monstrosity some 
standing in a court of law as being con- 
stitutional. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Of course, that is 
the purpose of it, and that is why I am 


will 
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discussing it. I am denying that such a 
condition exists. 
the authors of the bill point out where 
that strife is today, where the unrest is. 
Everyone knows where the turmoil is, the 
fight over increasing wages, a fight be- 
tween management and labor. Creed 
and color and religion have nothing in 
the world to do with it. The turmoil in 
America today is over the almighty dol- 
lar. We can say that the laborer wants 
an increase in wages, and management 
wants to keep more profit. That is the 


controversy in America today. Congress 
has not set up adequate machinery to 
prevent that turmoil from developing, 
and find a way to restore orderly rela- 
tionship between industry and manage- 
That is the great need 


ment and labor. 
of this hour. 

Mr. President, I make that statement 
without pointing a finger of accusation 
in either direction. I merely look upon 
the helpless American people, who will 
have to suffer if this condition con- 
tinues; and it will continue, in my judg- 
ment. The threat is that it will con- 
tinue until and unless Congress finds an 
answer, and passes some legislation 
which will enable government to func- 
tion and bring about a settlement of 
these disputes. 

Mr. President, the Congress or the 
Senate would not contribute anything 
by this character of legislation. I am 
not criticizing anyone for bringing it up. 
I am not criticizing the manner or the 
time of bringing it up, insofar as it was 
brought up under some misapprehension 
that it would not be brought up at that 
time. I am criticizing no one for that. 
Misunderstandings arise, and sometimes 
there are other influences. My under- 
standing is—it is a rumor, and I have not 
verified it—that the sponsor of the bill, 
who brought it up, although he possibly 
had not intended to at that time—and 
I am not trying to make a statement in 
his absence—had not intended to bring 
it up that day, but I think possibly he 
recognized that if he did not, someone 
else would grab the ball and run with it, 
and he brought it up in self-defense. If 
he acted on those considerations, I 
should not object. What I am saying is 
that, with the Nation in the throes and 
grip of strikes, which are about to par- 
alyze our industry, to throw millions of 
people out of jobs, and cause millions to 
go hungry, unless the strikes are stopped 
quickly, we find ourselves in this situa- 
tion, and I would never be a party to 
delaying action on most any bill, except 
one I regard as vicious as the one we are 
discussing. I shall do my duty as I con- 
ceive it to be, in keeping with the fact 
that I have taken an oath to defend the 
Constitution of the United States, and 
that oath binds me to use every legiti- 
mate means available, as I started in the 
beginning of my remarks. I wish we 
could lay the bill aside, but we cannot. 

Mr. President, the preamble, in an 
effort to lay some premise or justifica- 
tion for the enactment of such legisla- 
tion, after saying that the practice of 
denying employment because of race, 
creed, color, national origin, or ances- 
try, foments domestic strife and unrest, 
says that it “deprives the United States 


I should like to hear - 
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of the fullest utilization of its capaci- 
ties for production.” 

Mr. President, I believe every man in 
a minority group in America today who 
wants a job can get it if he seeks it. 
Perhaps he cannot get just as big a job 
as he had last year, or with quite as 
much “take home” pay, as it is called. 
That may be true. I do not get as much 
“take home” pay, if we are talking about 
that. Our salaries have not been in- 
creased. The cost of what we buy, the 
cost of every manufactured article, has 
been increased, and we do not have the 
same “take home” pay. In addition, our 
taxes have been increased. 

I know it is true in my State that there 
are some thousands who are drawing 
unemployment compensation, and I 
appreciate why they do that. They 
worked in the war plants, and when the 
war was over and they were laid off, they 
figured, as we might in the same situa- 
tion, “These other fellows who were 
working were laid off and are drawing 
their unemployment compensation, and 
why should we not do so?” They are 
doing it, and are not going back to work 
until they are through drawing it. Is 
that making the fullest possible utiliza- 
tion of our capacities for production? 

Is that due to the alleged discrimina- 
tion? No; it is under policies of Goy- 
ernment and under laws Congress has 
enacted. Strikes might have something 
to do with the situation; they might in- 
crease unemployment, but that is by 
choice. If we did not have the strikes, 
and industry were permitted to run and 
operate today, there would not be any 
lack of utilization of the fullest power of 
production. The demand is here. The 
wheels of industry are ready to go to 
turning again to supply those demands. 
The trouble is not in racial differences. 
The trouble is not in religious differ- 
ences. The trouble is not in the policy 
of employing any individual. It goes 
far deeper than that. Some are taking 
a mole hill and trying to make a moun- 
tain out of it in order to find some little 
measure of justification for pushing this 
measure, for incorporating some provi- 
sion in the law which would permit the 
Supreme Court to sustain it as being 
constitutional. Therefore, we are asked 
to make that finding. 

Mr. President, this has no more infliu- 
ence on the full utilization of America’s 
productive capacity than does the fact 
that we pension our war veterans who 
are disabled. It has no influence what- 
soever. The title of the bill is a mis- 
nomer. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I am glad to yield 
for a question. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Does not the Senator 
also apprehend that perhaps this ques- 
tion is being presented as it is in the bill 
before us, raising this issue that dis- 
crimination has been practiced and is 
responsible for the difficulties in which 
we find ourselves today, from a desire on 
the part of groups in this country which 
are seeking to array one group of Amer- 
icans against another, one section of this 
Nation against another, to promote a 
feeling of class consciousness in this 
country, hoping that by accentuating 
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racial differences, class differences, and 
differences between sections of the coun- 
try, they will be able to seize upon the 
unrest and the strife brought about from 
other causes and thereby accomplish 
their purpose in destroying our form of 
government? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Yes, Mr. President; 
and let me say, in answer to the Senator’s 
inquiry and conclusion, as I have said, 
I make no charge of insincerity on the 
part of those who are sponsoring the 
proposed legislation, or who may vote 
for it, but the best answer to the ques- 
tion, and the conclusive proof, in my 
judgment, is that every man in the 
United States of America today who de- 
sires to change our system of government 
is for the legislation. That is the an- 
swer. A majority of the people in the 
United States of America today who wish 
to preserve liberty, in my humble judg- 
ment, are very much opposed to it, and 
more of them will be when they become 
informed. That is a real service, Mr. 
President, which I hope we are render- 
ing to the country by the continuous dis- 
cussion of the bill. The more radio com- 
mentators and newspaper columnists 
criticize and condemn us the better it 
will be. I wish the radio commentators 
would stay on the air all the time and 
direct the attention of the Nation to what 
is attempted to be done here. I should 
like to have all the people of the country 
as an audience as I discuss the bill, and 
confine my remarks directly to its pro- 
visions, and what the consequences of 
its enactment into law would be. I 
should like an opportunity to present the 
true situation to the American people, 
not that I believe or am under the illu- 
sion that I am the proper one to do so, 
or the one in this body best fitted to do 
so, and who could most effectively pre- 
sent the case, but I should like the privi- 
lege of pointing out to the American peo- 
ple what the bill will really do. I hope 
this discussion will continue, and that 
the radio commentators and the news- 
paper columnists continue their remarks, 
even though they do so by way of vilifi- 
cation or abuse of those of us who are 
opposing the legislation. I wish they 
would continue, and use any language 
they wish to use in describing us, and 
imvute to us any motives they wish to 
impute. I want them to continue so that 
the American people may be aroused 
and will look into the merits of the legis- 
lation and will learn what will happen 
to them if it is enacted into law. They 
can render a great service to the coun- 
try by continuing their criticism. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I should like to ask the 
Senator if, after all, there is not more of 
hope on the Senator’s part that such a 
thing will occur than there is faith that 
it will occur? The Senator has not ob- 
served that those who have denounced 
us for opposing this so-called fair bill 
have in any instance had the innate 
sense of fairness which would prompt 
them to point out the defects of the bill 
which the sponsors of the bill have ad- 
mitted on the floor of the Senate. Not 


once, to my knowledge, have these radio 
commentators, in denouncing those of us 
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who are attempting to educate the coun- 
try as to the dangers of this measure, 
pointed out the invasion of the Anglo- 
Saxon jurisprudence that the bill would 
perpetrate. Not once has one of them 
pointed that out. They talk about it as 
a bill for the welfare of the American 
people, but not once have they pointed 
out that this measure would charge this 
agency with the responsibility for finding 
employment for aliens whom they might 
charge were discriminated against, and 
therefore, there being only so many jobs, 
that would result in discrimination 
against American citizens. Not once 
have the sponsors pointed out any of the 
other frailties of the bill, many of which 
have been admitted here on the floor of 
the Senate. On the contrary, they have 
merely said that there was a group of 
men attempting to filibuster against a 
bill to assure fair employment, a policy 
which every person favors in general 
terms, even though we might not be will- 
ing to strike down the rights of the indi- 
viduals of this country by enactment of 
what some might denominate a fair em- 
ployment practice bill. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, that 
is just what I am trying to emphasize. 
I am not critical of any particular radio 
commentator, announcer, or newspaper 
columnist. I can well understand that 
their views, just like the views of others, 
will often conflict with mine, and I accord 
to them every right of freedom of speech 
and freedom of thought and freedom of 
conscience that I take unto myself. I 
am not critical of them. I do not mean 
to criticize them. What I am saying is 
that I hope they will continue their blasts 
on the radio, even though they impugn 
my motives, even though they may want 
to call names. I want them to continue 
and to say anything to arouse the Ameri- 
can people, to get the interest of the 
people concentrated on this matter, get 
the people to listen to what they have to 
say about it, to read about it, and to take 
counsel as to what this vicious thing 
would do to them. If they only do that, 
they will be performing a service to their 
country. The fact that in doing so they 
may indulge in criticism of some of us 
makes no difference to me. I am never 
worried about what people say or write 
about me. I have always thought some- 
what along the line of the philosophy of 
old Hambone that “Half the lies they 
told on me wasn’t so nohow,” so I let 
them do their worst. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. MAYBANK. The Senator recalls 
the case of the Dallas News. The testi- 
mony given before the Appropriations 
Committee was to the effect that no com- 
plaint was brought against the Dallas 
News by any individual, but that certain 
employees of the FEPC believed it to be 
their duty to scan the newspaper adver- 
tisements and determine whether, in 
their opinion, any of them violated 
FEPC regulations. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I understand the 
Senator to refer to the case of the Dallas 
News in which an advertisement was 
placed in the newspeper for colored help, 
and the FEPC undertook to prosecute 
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that newspaper under authority of the 
Executive order. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Without any com- 
plaint being issued; yes. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Yes; without any 
complaint being made. 

Mr. MAYBANK. The employees of 
the FEPC scanned the newspapers, and 
they construed a certain newspaper ad- 
vertisement to be, in their opinion, un- 
fair. There was no complaint made, 
however, as I remember. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. No complaint was 
filed. These employees of FEPC simply 
took it upon themselves to prosecute. 
While such action may or may not have 
been legal under the Executive order, I 
say that such action would be legal under 
the provisions of this bill. No one could 
advertise in a newspaper for a colored 
porter, or for a white bookkeeper or 
stenographer or secretary without vio- 
lating the provisions of this bill. 

Does America want anything like that? 
I challenge any Senator sponsoring the 
bill or supporting it to deny, or to make a 
presentation which would convince any 
reasonable-minded man, that I could ad- 
vertise for help and in that advertise- 
ment make any reference to color, re- 
ligion, race, or ancestry. Under the bill 
I could not advertise and say I wanted 
a white man, or that I wanted a black 
man. I could not say I wanted a Baptist 
to join me and help me in my business. 
I could not say I wanted a Jew so he 
could help me become acquainted with 
all the Jews in the neighborhood, the 
community, the trade area. I may not 
have a Jew in my employ, and might 
want one, but I could not advertise for 
one. If I advertised for a Jew and the 
next day a man applied for the job who 
was not a Jew and I turned him down, 
or if I advertised for a white man, or if 
I advertised for a black man, or if I 
advertised for a Protestant, or advertised 
for whomever I wanted to employ, and 
then turned down an applicant whom I 
did not want, I would be guilty, under 
the térms of this bill, of the rankest dis- 
crimination. I would also be subject to 
the penalties which it provides if I did 
not obey the order and the mandate of 
the Commission proposed to be set up. I 
would be cited to show cause why it 
should not issue against me an order 
compelling me to desist from doing what 
I was doing. That is not all it would do. 
If I did not obey that order I would be 
sent to jail. Is that what we want in 
America? 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I will yield for a 
question. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Does not the Senator 
believe that the interpretation placed on 
its powers by the FEPC in connection 
with the Dallas News case also would ap- 
ply to the radio, and to any advertise- 
ment that might be made for persons to 
sing over the radio or for employees in 
radio studios? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. There is no doubt 
about that. The Senator from South 
Carolina pointed out that no complaint 
was made in the Dallas News case, that 
no charge was filed, that it was simply a 
case of busybody snoopers, official pests 
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‘who were authorized to run around over 
the country and pry into other people’s 
business. ‘That is what will result from 
this bill. There is no limit to the num- 
ber of persons who might be employed in 
doing things of this kind. There are no 
qualifications provided with respect to 
those who may be employed, examiners 
and investigators who would go into the 
field. ‘These investigators who will be 
sent out to harass and intimidate the 
American citizen, the American business 
man, the American employer, the Amer- 
ican farmer, and members of school 
boards throughout the Nation, county of- 
ficials throughout the Nation, municipal 
Officials throughout the Nation—these 
investigators will be the judges, the juries 
and the convicters. Make no mistake 
about that, Mr. President. This Commis- 
sion will sit here and its members will 
each draw a salary of $10,000 a year, as 
much as is paid a Senator or Representa- 
tive. They will not review the cases. 

The Commission could even appoint 
the Ladies Auxiliary of the Negro Meth- 
odist Church down in Pumpkin Valley, in 
the hills of Arkansas, to serve as an inves- 
tigating agency and make a report to it. 
Read the bill. Any agency can be named. 
What is an agency? The bill says “The 
Commission, or its duly authorized agents 
or agencies.” The bill would give such 
agents or agencies the power to harass 
and intimidate anyone they desired to 
harass and intimidate. The Commission 
would be given the power to name any 
sort of an agency to try a defendant. 
The Commission would not try him. The 
men whose names would be submitted to 
the Senate for confirmation, and who 
would finally receive Senatorial approval, 
would not try a defendant. There would 
be literally thousands of cases. The 
members of the Commission would never 
see the record, except long enough to 
sign their names approving what the in- 
vestigator had reported. 

Mr. President, make no mistake about 
it. If this measure is enacted into law 
the liberties, rights, and freedom of 
American citizens will hang by a slender 
thread. No qualifications are required 
in the case of agents of the Commission. 
No Senatorial confirmation is required. 
It would be the agents who would say 
whether an offender should desist, or 
make restitution of back pay. They 
would be the ones to say whether an 
employer should keep this employee, or 
discharge that one. 

Mr. President, I wish the American 
people could see the implications of this 
bill, and that what will happen if it be- 
comes a law could be revealed to them. 
If Senators could see a few months 
ahead, or 3 years ahead, in my judgment 
not a single Senator would be willing to 
support the bill. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. 
tion. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I should like to ask 
the distinguished Senator from Arkan- 
sas whether or not he believes that the 
OPA, through its investigators, violated, 
in essence, the Constitution as we know 
it, in subpenaing books and snooping 
around from place to place. 


I yield for a ques- 
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Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, Iam 
not familiar with all that the OPA has 
done. I do not wish unduly to criticize 
that agency. I believe I am familiar with 
a few cases in which the OPA, or its 
agents and investigators, have gone far 
beyond the bounds of propriety and be- 
yond the requirements of the full dis- 
charge of their duty. 

Mr. MAYBANK. If the Senator will 
further yield, I might make this explana- 
tion: I thoroughly agree with the Sen- 
ator that in many instances the OPA 
acted properly, but in some instances 
it did not. I ask the Senator if those 
who were in charge of the cases in the 
OPA were under the Department of Jus- 
tice, or whether their appointments had 
the approval of the United States Senate. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Of course not. The 
same thing would be true of the agents 
of the proposed organization. People 
are thinking in terms of a board, con- 
firmed by the Senate. The Commission 
is expected to be the jury. It is said that 
they will be good men, whose integrity 
will be beyond question, because the Sen- 
ate will confirm their nominations. But, 
Mr. President, the Commission will not 
try an alleged offender. It is the little 
investigator who will try him. The bill 
does not provide that all the investigators 
must be paid. I suppose volunteer in- 
vestigators could go out and harass peo- 
ple, as has been done in the past. 

Mr. MAYBANK. In view of the fact 
that the Senator has answered my ques- 
tion in connection with the Commission, 
whose members are to be confirmed by 
the Senate, let me ask the Senator two 
further questions: Is it not a fact that 
the bill directs the trausfer to the Com- 
mission of the present employees of the 
FEPC? And is it not further a fact that, 
regardless of what our personal opinions 
might be about the OPA, which has done 
a great job in some lines, as we will 
admit—— 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I agree with the 
Senator. I was speaking purely of the 
investigation powers under the law. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I ask the Senator if 
he does not agree that, in the first place, 
under the terms of the bill the present 
employees of the FEPC would be trans- 
ferred to the new organization, without 
regard to civil service and without re- 
gard to any laws enacted by the Con- 
gress; and further, that the investigation 
powers of the FEPC are “super-duper” 
investigation powers, which the OPA 
tried to invoke? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. That is true. 

As I have stated, before this debate 
concludes I expect to discuss every sec- 
tion of the bill. I cannot do less, Mr. 
President, unless I know that the bill 
will be defeated. I feel so deeply that 
I believe I am in duty bound, under my 
conscience and my oath, to do every- 
thing legitimate within my power to pre- 
vent the passage of this vicious measure. 
That I intend to do, insofar as I have 
the strength and am able to do it, under 
the rules governing the procedure in this 
body. 

I have not veferred tc many provisions 
in the bill in answer to the Senator’s 
questions, because, as I say, it is my in- 
tention before the debate is concluded to 
discuss every provision of the bill. I say 
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that because I do not want this recorg 
closed without my having done my best to 
call to the attention of my colleagues— 
both those who are willing to listen anq 
those who cannot be present, but who are 
willing to read—every opinion which | 
entertain and can express in my earnest 
effort to interpret the measure in terms 
of its practical effect on the American 
people. If I were to do less, in my judg- 
ment I should fail to meet my ful) re- 
sponsibility. 

Mr. President, in connection with the 
first section I had proceeded as far as 
line 9, ending with the word “produc- 
tion”. Section 1, under the heading 
“Findings and declaration of policy,” je- 
clares that the alleged discrimination ex- 
ists—and the Congress must make such 
a finding—to the extent that it en- 
dangers the national security and the 
general welfare. 

Mr. President, is this country in any 
danger? It is not in any danger be- 
cause I choose to have a white man or 
a white lady as my secretary. I am not 
interested in the question of religion. I 
am indifferent to it. A Catholic is aij 
right. A Jew is all right. They would 
not be obnoxious to me. It would be a 
pleasure to have a good Jew citizen in 
my office. But I do not want a Negro 
secretary. That is my business. I have 
my own reasons for it. I could give 
10,000 reasons. That is a right which I 
possess as an American citizen, and un- 
der the Constitution that right cannot 
be taken away from me. 

There are reciprocal rights under the 
Constitution. A person has a right to 
seek work; and if I create the job I have 
a right to say, “No; I choose the other 
man.” If I want a Baptist, a white per- 
son, or even a colored person in the job 
which I have created and for which I 
am responsible, I have a right to say so. 

Mr. EASTLAND rose. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield to the very 
able Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The Senator has 
answered my question. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, the 
national security is not threatened by 
reason of what has been alleged. A 
while ago I spoke about what was 
threatening it. The Congress had bet- 
ter get busy. Members of Congress can- 
not escape their responsibility. We can- 
not absolve ourselves from blame which 
will rightly attach to the Congress if we 
sit here and spend our time on the most 
highly controversial measure that has 
ever been introduced in the Congress. in 
my judgment, to the neglect of more im- 
portant things—first things. I cannot 
escape my responsibility. Neither can 
any other Member of Congress; nor can 
we collectively escape our responsibility. 
We shall be compelled to accept some of 
the blame. 

Irrespective of the divergent views 
among us, I believe that every Member 
of this body realizes that some legisla- 
tion is needed to settle the real strife 
and turmoil which exists in America and 
which is endangering the national we!- 
fare and security. At least, the Presi- 
dent of the United States says that he 
needs legislation, and has recommended 
legislation. Senators may not agree 
with him. That is not the question. 
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But every Senator recognizes the com- 
pelling necessity of this hour. Yet, Mr. 
President, we are willing to spend our 
time on this measure, when everyone, 
from the President of the United States 
on down, knows that it is most con- 
troversial. 

The President was formerly a Mem- 
per of this body at a time when this 
question was previously fought out. He 
hes heard us speak individually. He 
knows the sentiments of many Members 
of this body. Everyone knew that the 
very situation which now exists would be 
provoked if the bill were brought forth. 
There might be a proper time to settle it. 
There might be a proper time to bring in 
the cots. There might be a proper occa- 
sion to make an endurance test of it and 
let the best men win. But, Mr. Presi- 
cent, this is not the time to doit. Weare 
neclecting important things, first things, 
things which are actually threatening 
the security of the American people, 
threatening. to drive them to hunger, 
threatening to shut down the jobs and 
still the wheels of industry. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I am very glad to 
yield to the able Senator for a question. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. The Senator from 
Arkansas has stated that the President, 
a former Member of this body, knew 
what the situation was in the Senate 
with reference to the particular matter 
we are now discussing. That is correct, 
is it not? 

Mr. McCLELLAN, Yes; that is what I 
Said. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. And does not the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas also know that, not- 
withstanding that the President had 
that knowledge as a Senator, he still is 
in favor of the passage of the bill? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, Iam 
still a freeman. The fact that the 
President favors the passage of the bill 
has no compelling influence with me. It 
may have with some persons, but I do not 
jump through the hoop, brother. 
{Laughter.] I have not yet reached the 
point where I have to do that. I have 
not done that for any other bill and I 
will not do it for this one. I love my 
party. I love the things which I was 
taught the Democratic Party stands for. 
I love the traditions of my country. I 
love the liberty and freedom which the 
Constitution of this country gives me. 
That is what I am fighting for. 

I wish to impress upon the Senate that 
notwithstanding that everyone, from the 
Pre ident on down, who has any respon- 
S:bility in connection with legislation and 
with the policies of our Government 
knew that this fight would be provcked, 
when the Congress reronvened there was 
ho message before it urging it to give first 
consideration to and to take up for first 
acuon certain matters of vital impor- 
tance. Iam not criticising the President 


Selves must take the blame because we 
can control the situation. The fact that 
no labor legislation was ready is no ex- 


cuse. The President had recommended 
the passage of a bill with two main fea- 
tures. Any Member of Congress could 
have drafted such a bill and could have 
Inade sure that it was introduced. Such 


a bill is now in the committee, but it has 
not been reported from the committee. 
It is said that the committee has not 
had time to consider it. Well, Mr. Pres- 
ident, the Congress had better begin to 
consider it. I am not saying that the 
bill is perfect, but I will state we could 
take up that bill or the measure intro- 
duced yesterday by the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Byrp] or the measure 
which my friend the Senator from New 
Mexico introduced sometime ago. If any 
one of those bills is brought up on the 
floor of the Senate, I am sure that if we 
talk as vigorously about them and work 
as earnestly on them and seek as dili- 
gently to find the real answer to the 
problems with which they deal as we 
have done in this fight, we shall arrive 
at an answer which will tend to eliminate, 
if not entirely remove, the turmoil, strife, 
and unrest which are threatening the 
very life of free enterprise in the United 
tates and depriving American citizens 
of their inherent right to work and to 
live and to enjoy the richness and abun- 
dance of the bountiful resources with 
which God has endowed ou: great Na- 
tion. That is what we should be doing. 
I accept my part of the blame for not 
doing it. I will tell my people the truth, 
Mr. President. I know it will be said, 
“Oh, well, you were told that the bill 
would be brought up as soon as the Con- 
gress reconvened.” Yes, Mr. President, 
I knew that. However, I still regard my- 
self as a junior member of this body. 
I have been here only 3 years. In view 
of the fact that it was known that the 
President favored specific legislation on 
the subject, I felt that those who were 
close to the President and the leadership 
of Congress probably would see to it that 
such a measure, or that one with at least 
some modifications, was reported, so 
that we could start to work on the real 
job which confronts us. I accept my 
part of the blame. I did not introduce 
such a measure. If I had, I could not 
have had it reported, but the leadership 
can and could have had some bill before 
us and we could have offered amend- 
ments and taken steps to enact a meas- 
ure which would help solve the real prob- 
lem now confronting the country. 
Today, Mr. President, instead of being 
able to do that, I find myself compelled, 
as are many others of my colleagues, to 
do just what I am doing now, namely, to 
expend my energies and my strength in 
trying to preserve, protect, and prevent 
the destruction of that which I cherish 
more than I do a seat in the Senate of 
the United States. I am happy to be 
here representing my people, but I will 
not cacrifice my convictions in order to 
retain a seat here. A former Member 
of this body, now present in the Cham- 
ber, knows that after I had been here a 
few months and after I had voted on 
some highly controversial m2asures I 
heard references to threats of political 
defeat. I found that threats about po- 
litical defeat were not coming to me 
from my home State, even though the 
majority leader told us they are com- 
ing from his home State on the pending 
bill. However, there were threats in 
the air. It is commonplace for Senators 
to receive from certain organizations 
threats of what they will do if the Sena- 
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tors to whom they are writing do not 
vote in a certain way. When that situa- 
tion arose, I immediately returned to my 
State and said to my people, “I am will- 
ing to be a one-term Senator if I can- 
not vote my convictions to protect this 
country and keep people at work and try 
to prevent anyone from causing a lock- 
out or shut-down during this war, at a 
time when our boys need the things 
which we at home should be making for 
them.” Isaid, “If I have to pay the price 
of political defeat, my sacrifice will be 
nothing in comparison with the sacri- 
fices made by your son and by mine.” 

Mr. President, if I did not have the 
courage and willingness to run that risk, 
I would not belong in the Senate of the 
United States. Arkansas would be en- 
titled to better represent-tion. The Na- 
tion would be entitled to better repre- 
sentation. They would be entitled to be 
represented by a man of more courage 
and greater vision. 

Mr. President, I regret that we have 
to make this fight; but I repeat with all 
the force at my command that the threat 
at this hour to our national security and 
our national welfare is not the subject 
with which the pending measure deals. 
Even assuming there was justification 
for he pending measure—although there 
is not—nevertheless, we find that it does 
not seek to remedy the great problem 
which today confronts our Nation. The 
matters which are sought to be dealt 
with by the pending measure are not the 
ones which now endanger our country. 
Yet we find that this measure is pre- 
venting the consideration of legislation 
which is vital to the welfare of America. 

It is said that this is a filibuster. Sup- 
pose it is. Call it a filibuster if you will; 
make the most of the term. Under the 
rules of the Senate of the United States 
a Senator can filibuster if he is con- 
vinced that a filibuster is justified. For 
years the rules have permitted filibus- 
ters. There have been filibusters before 
now. I do not know the history of all of 
them, but I do know that in many in- 
stances in the past filibusters have pre- 
vented the enactment of legislation 
which would have been a national dis- 
grace. I hope we can achieve similar 
results in the present fight. 

Mr. President, I have not even finished 
discussing the first section of the bill. 
The next clause upon which the neces- 
sity for enactment of the bill is predicat- 
ed is stated in the bill as follows: 

The practice of denying employment op- 
portunities * * * by reasonof * * * 
race, creed, color, national orgin, or ances- 
try * * * adversely affects commerce. 


Mr. President, what is it that adversely 
affects commerce? The bill tells us that 
it is “discriminating in employment 
against properly qualified persons by 
reason of their race, creed, color, na- 
tional origin, or ancestry.” 

Mr. President, I do not know of any- 
thing of that sort that is hurting com- 
merce in this country today. We are em- 
ploying all the facilities at our command, 
and they are taxed to the limit. Is com- 
merce in this country burdened or ham- 
pered? Is there anything in connection 
with commerce in this country today—— 

Mr. MAYBANEK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 
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Mr. McCLELLAN, I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Is it not a fact that 
the freight rates interfere with certain 
commerce, and is it not also a fact that 
the tariff interferes with certain com- 
merce? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Of course, that is 
so, Mr. President. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Is it not also a fact 
that many of the discriminations against 
the South and the Southwest interfere 
with commerce—but not the FEPC? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. That is correct. 

Mr. President, no one is really con- 
cerned about the main problem affecting 
the South. They are not exercised 
about it. The solution of it can wait. 
It has existed for years. The people 
there will live over it and live under it. 
They will continue to suffer. But it is 
said, “Let us get at the race issue. We 
must reform the South.” Mr. President, 
there can be no reform in the way which 
is being suggested in this bill. I have no 
objection to anyone associating in close 
confidential relationship with any mem- 
ber of the Negro race so long as he wishes 
to do so. That is his business. But I do 
not want to be told I must do it, and I do 
not want to tell anyone else they must 
do it. 

Commerce has not been affected. We 
have able men in this body. We have 
men here who possess great wisdom. I 
use the word “wisdom” in the sense of 
statesmanship and ability to handle af- 
fairs of State. There are Members of 
the Senate who possess wisdom which is 
unexcelled anywhere else in this Nation. 
In spite of that fact I do not believe any 
Member of the Senate can take the first 
section of this bill and point to facts 
which would support its passage. If 
there are such men, let them cite the 
condition and let us see where they exist. 
We do not have any strife between the 
races. Commerce is not adversely af- 
fected by any strife between the races. 
If factories are closed by strikes, their 
capacity to produce will be lowered. No, 
Mr. President, let us not engage in any 
controversy of that kind. Let the Con- 
gress not lower its dignity, its integrity, 
its quality, and its stature by writing 
into a bill a finding of facts, or a state- 
ment of facts or conditions which do not 
exist. In justice to the American people 
whom the proponents of this measure 
represent, I challenge them to furnish 
the evidence of the state of facts or con- 
ditions which they ask the Congress to 
find to exist. 

The second paragraph of the first sec- 
tion of the bill reads as follows: 

It is hereby declared to be the policy of the 
United States to eliminate such discrimina- 
tion in all employment relations which fall 
within the jurisdiction or control of the 
Federal Government as hereinafter set forth. 


Mr. President, unless the . conditions 
can be established as a precedent and 
as a need for legislation of this kind, we 
are not justified in legislating in the way 
we have been asked to legislate. After 
the existence of this Nation for approx- 
imately 160 years, we find it necessary to 
legislate in order to put an end to prac- 
tices, customs, and social relationships 
which have existed in this Nation from 
its inception. Our forefathers spilled 
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their blood during the days of the Revo- 
lution in order that we might have a 
right to engage in the very practices 
which it is now proposed to eliminate by 
the enactment into law of the pending 
bill. 

Mr. President, we have recently fought 
the greatest war in the world’s history. 
Previously we went through what we 
thought was a tremendous economic de- 
pression. We have gone through all the 
struggles of a new nation, during which 
we built the greatest country in the world. 
Now we find we must start regulating and 
establishing policies with reference to a 
man’s freedom in choosing those with 
whom he would associate in his business, 
and in the pursuit of liberty and happi- 
ness in this land of the free of which 
we so proudly boast. 

Mr. President, if we start legislating a 
policy every time someone does not like 
the customs and practices which have 
grown up, or which have existed through- 
out the years of this Nation, then I re- 
peat that it will be only the beginning of 
other legislation of a similar character. 
The next time the Congress meets there 
will be another bill to amend, to expand, 
and to grasp more power even than this 
bill will grant. Bureaucrats can never 
obtain enough power to satisfy them. 
They always want more. They are like 
the tiger that prowlsin the jungle. Give 
it one taste of blood and it wants more. 
The same is also true with reference to 
those who want totalitarian rule. I shall 
not vote for such a policy as is embodied 
in the pending bill, because there is no 
need for it. In the matters covered by 
the bill the American people are get- 
ting along very well, indeed they are get- 
ting along exceptionally well. In the city 
in which I live, and in other cities 
throughout my State, there may be a 
Methodist Church on one corner and on 
the opposite corner there may be a Bap- 
tist Church. On a nearby corner there 
may be a Presbyterian Church. I men- 
tion those denominations because they 
have the largest following in my State. 
There is no friction between them. 
There is no friction between the races in 
my State. They are getting along very 
well. More trouble is being experienced 
with the Negroes in the North than down 
in the South. Look at the crimes which 
are being committed and have been com- 
mitted. It is in the sections in which 
people who want to reform us of the 
South live that the greatest number of 
crimes are being committed by Negroes. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN., I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. The Senator from Ar- 
kansas is correct. I believe that the 
South is unduly worried about the affect 
which it believes this bill will have on the 
£outh. Trouble of the character men- 
tioned is at a minimum in the South. 
But discriminations are being practised 
throughout the country, and they will 
eventually affect sections of the South. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I ask, If the dis- 
criminations of which the Senator is 
speaking do not exist in the South, where 
do they exist? Let us identify the locality 
in which they exist. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. According to the re- 
ports of the Government agencies which 
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have been.studying the question, 80 per- 
cent of the so-called ations 
happened in other places than in the 
South. 

Mr.McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I as. 
sume that the Senator got this informa- 
tion from reports, or that his figures are 
based on reports made by the existing 
Fair Employment Practice Committee. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. That is correct. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I do not know what 
they have found, but there has not been 
so much the discrimination in the South, 
yet that is where the greatest Negro 
population is. Discrimination has not 
been found in the South because the 
whites and the Negroes there get along 
well when they are left alone. Take the 
Negro out of the South and put him in 
other sections of the country, where he 
is cuddled and made to feel that he is not 
only equal to but is superior to the white 
race, that he should have his rights, and 
that he has been abused and mistreated 
in the South, and he cannot be handled, 
That is when there is trouble, and not- 
withstanding the fact that the Senator 
says that 80 percent of the complaints 
were in other sections than the South, 
yet 80 percent of them, I think the Sen- 
ator will find, were complaints with re- 
spect to colored people. We are getting 
along very well with them in the South, 
and we will continue to do so, and it is 
not because of intimidation. 

I spoke earlier in my remarks about 
having defended them when I believed 
them innocent. The real white man in 
the South is the best and truest friend 
the American Negro has. We under- 


stand the Negroes; we have lived with 
them; we understand their habits; we 
realize their limitations; and we know 


their affections. Southern white people 
have appreciated the Negro race. I do 
not say that no abuses have occurred. 
Of course, there have been abuses, but 
they have been in isolated cases. Human 
beings are not perfect. Every man who 
lives in my State is not a law-abiding 
citizen. There are people who take ad- 
vantage of a Negro, yes, because he is a 
Negro, and such a man would take ad- 
vantage of his white friend across the 
street if he could. There are that sort 
of people, more or less, in every section 
of the Nation. But the truth is that to- 
day the best friend of the Negro race 
resides in the South. 

Mr. President, there is no need for such 
a policy as is proposed. A legislative 
policy of this character is a departure 
from the traditions of this Nation, and 
it should not now be established. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I should like to ask the 
Senator from Arkansas whether he cares 
to continue his discussion this afternoon 
or would he rather continue tomorrow? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
will ask, if I may, if the Senate takes a 
recess now, that I retain the floor to- 
morrow. It is not my purpose neces- 
sarily, however, to continue tomorrow at 
undue length, if others may be ready to 
speak, but before we reach a vote on the 
bill I hope that I may have the oppor- 
tunity of actually taking it section by 
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section and telling the people of my State 
what its consequences and effects will be. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH. I should like very much 
to be able to speak on the bill. I have 
tried a number of times to speak on the 
pro side of it. I wonder what the Sena- 
tor’s view is with regard to holding the 
floor tomorrow, or giving some of the 
others of us a chance to speak. I merely 
ask for the privilege of enjoying my 
right, as a Member of the Senate, to 
speak at some time on the bill, from the 
affirmative side. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I do not control 
the time, except so long as I have the 
floor. I have just said that it would not 
necessarily be my purpose to try to oc- 
cupy the whole day tomorrow, by any 
means. It may be that if other Senators 
desire to speak I shall be very glad, in the 
morning, when the session is resumed, to 
yield the floor. Of course, I have no con- 
trol over who has the floor. 

Mr. SMITH. I make the statement 
now that I expect, after the Senator com- 
retes his remarks tomorrow, to ask for 
the floor. I shall be on my feet, I guar- 
antee, and if whoever is in the chair will 
look in this direction, he will see me 
standing here. The Presiding Officer has 
seemed to be unable to do so heretofore. 


THE STEEL STRIKE—EDITORIAL FROM 
THE NEW YORK WORLD TELEGRAM 


Mr McMAHON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arkansas yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. McMAHON. I ask unanimous 
consent that I may introduce something 
into the Recorp, and I ask unanimous 
consent that the Senator from Arkansas 
shall not lose the floor. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. With that under- 
standing, I am glad to yield. 

Mr. MCMAHON. Mr. President, last 
Saturday night an editorial was printed 
in the New York World Telegram bearing 
the title “The Steel Strike,” referring to 
the strike which is now under way, and 
which was then in prospect. In my 
opinion the edtiorial states the case. Be- 
cause of the importance of the subject; 
and because it is a succinct statement 
of the case, I ask permission to have the 
editorial printed in the body of the Rrec- 
orD following my remarks. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? 

There being no objection, the editorial 


was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 





THE STEEL STRIKE 


More than 700,000 steel workers are set to 
strike at 12:01 o’clock Monday morning. 

Apparently nothing can now avert that 
strike except a change by the United States 
Steel Corp. of its decision yesterday to reject 
President Truman's proposal for settlement of 
the steel-wage controversy. 

The CIO demanded a general wage increase 
of 25 cents an hour, then reduced the de- 
Mand to 19% cents. The corporation of- 
fered, first, 12144 cents an hour, then 15. 
Mr. Truman proposed a compromise, 1814 
Cents. The union agreed to that. The cor- 
poration refused. 

We believe that in the few short hours 
before the deadline United States Stecl’s of- 
Ecials should consider earnestly Mr. Tru- 
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man’s strongly urged suggestion that they 
alter their stand and accept’ his terms for 
settlement. 

It is true that he is asking them to accept 
@ grave responsibility. 

The difference between the President's pro- 
posal and the corporation’s best offer is 314 
cents an hour. That sounds small. But the 
union’s demand is industry-wide. What Big 
Steel grants, some 800 other steel and iron 
companies, big and little, will be expected to 
grant. And 3% cents an hour added to the 
pay rolls of the whole steel industry would 
mean a huge increase in labor costs. 

Nor would that be all. Mr. Truman says 
his proposal is not intended to set a pattern 
for all industry. But it would set a pattern 
if accepted by United States Steel, for unions 
would regard it as precedent for settlement 
of wage demands on many other industries. 
We have no means of judging whether the 
inflationary effect on costs and prices would 
be as serious as President Fairless of United 
States Steel says, but unquestionably it 
would be great. 

However, the effects of a steel strike could 
be worse. 

Steel is our key industry. If the manufac- 
ture of steel stops, while management and 
labor fight a finish test of economic strength, 
manufacture of everything made of steel or 
iron—from locomotives, automobiles and re- 
frigeratcrs to bobby pins, paper clips, and 
thumb tacks—soon will stop. Hundreds of 
thousands of people, not directly interested 
in the strike, will lose their jobs. 

This country can’t achieve prosperity and 
full employment by closing down plants. It 
can’t pay the war debt or defeat inflation by 
freezing industry. The only formula for high 
real wages and sound business profits is vol- 
ume production. And a long steel strike 
could destroy all hope of getting production 
into high volume for many months, and per- 
haps forever. We've got the best chance 
now we're likely to have. 

If the CIO union had turned down Presi- 
dent Truman’s proposal for avoiding a steel 
strike and its consequences, the union would 
be in the national doghouse. If United 
States Steel insists on turning down that pro- 
posal, we believe the corporation will put it- 
self in bad with what Mr. Truman has termed 


the greatest pressure bloc of all—the Amer- 


ican people. 

Steel strike or no, we think the tidal wave 
of strikes, now bringing this worst threat, ab- 
solutely proves one thing. That is, that gov- 
ernment by men—even though the men are 
presidents of great unions, great corpora- 
tions, and a great nation—has not solved 
and cannot solve the problem of labor-man- 
agement relations. 

For that we need government by law. We 
need a rule book, instead of the maneuvering 
and improvising and temporizing that takes 
us all to the edge of a cliff, and maybe sends 
us over. And it’s the job of Congress to 
write the rules. 


THE BATTLE OF RAPIDO RIVER, ITALY 


Mr. O’DANIEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may submit 
a resolution without the Senator from 
Arkansas hosing the floor. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. With that under- 
standing, I gladly yield, 

Mr. O’DANIEL. Mr. President, yes- 
terday I related to the Members of the 
Senate that a few brave men, remnants 
of the Thirty-sixth Division, in their 
meeting at Brownwood, Tex., petitioned 
Congress to conduct an investigation of 
the Rapido River “fiasco,” as they call it. 
I made an attempt to submit the reso- 
lution yesterday, but there was objection 
heard to the unanimous-consent request 
Imade. So at this time I ask unanimous 
consent to offer a resolution which 
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would provide that the Military Affairs 
Committee of the Senate conduct an 
investigation which has been asked by 
the remnants of the Thirty-sixth Divi- 
sion. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, the resolution will be re- 
ceived and referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

The resolution (S. Res. 218), submit- 
ted by Mr. O’DANIEL, was referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That the Senate Committee on 
Military Affairs, or any duly authorized sub- 
committee thereof, is authorized and di- 
rected to conduct a full and complete inves- 
tigation with respect to the handling of the 
troops of the Twenty-sixth Division in con- 
nection with the battle of Rapido River, 
Italy, to determine the cause of the heavy 
casualties suffered by such division, and 
whether the action was brought about 
through military necessity or on account 
of pressure from a foreign government or 
governments. The committee shall report to 
the Senate at the earliest practicable date 
the results of its investigation, together with 
such recommendations as it may. deem de- 
sirable. 

For the purposes of this resolution, the 
committee, or any duly authorized subcom- 
mittee thereof, is authorized to hold such 
hearings, to sit and act at such times and 
places during the sessions, recesses, and ad- 
journed periods of the Seventy-ninth Con- 
gress, to employ such clerical and other as- 
sistants, to require by subpena or otherwise 
the attendance of such witnesses and the 
production of such correspondence, books, 
Papers, and documents, to administer such 
oaths, to take such testimony, and to make 
such expenditures, as it deems advisable. 
The cost of stenographic services to report 
such hearings shall not be in excess of 25 
cents per hundred words. The expenses of 
the committee under this resolution, which 
shall not exceed $25,000, shall be paid from 
the contingent fund of the Senate upon 
vouchers approved by the chairman of the 
committee. 


NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL LEGISLA- 
TION—ADDRESS BY SENATOR SMITH 


(At this point Mr. McCLetian, by 
unanimous consent, yielded to Mr. Sm1tn 
who asked and obtained leave to have 
printed in the Rrecorp an address en- 
titled “National Agricultural Legisla- 
tion,” delivered Dy him in Trenton, N. J., 
January 21, 1946, at the twenty-seventh 
annual convention of the New Jersey 
Farm Bureau, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix.) 

EFFECTIVE DATES OF RATINGS AND 
AWARDS UNDER VETERANS’ ADMINIS- 
TRATION—BILL INTRODUCED 
Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 

President, will the Senator from Arkan- 

sas yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield if I may do 
so without prejudice to my position. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I ask 
unanimous consent, without prejudice to 
the Senator, to introduce a bill to govern 
the effective dates of ratings in awards 
under the Veterans’ Administration re- 
vised Schedule for Rating Disabilities, 
1945, and for other purposes. 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
1756) to govern the effective dates of 
ratings and awards under the Veterans’ 
Administration revised Schedule for 
Rating Disabilities, 1945, and for other 
purposes, introduced by Mr. JOHNSON of 
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Colorado, was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 


VETERANS’ PREFERENCE UNDER SUR- 
PLUS PROPERTY ACT—BILL INTRO- 
DUCED 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. O’MAHONEY], the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. CHavez], and myself, I ask 
unanimous consent to introduce a bill 
to be referred to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

I also ask unanimous consent that a 
statement by the Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. O’Manoney], and his correspond- 
ence with Mr. John W. Snyder, Director 
of the Office of War Mobilization and Re- 
conversion, be printed in the Rrecorp. 

I ask that the bill be referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the bill will be received and 
referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, and, without objection, the state- 
ment and correspondence referred to will 
be printed in the REcorp. 


The bill (S. 1757) to broaden the scope 
and raise the rank of the veterans’ pref- 
erence provided for in the Surplus Prop- 
erty Act of 1944, introduced by Mr. May- 
BANK (for himself, Mr. O’MAHONEY, and 
Mr. CHAVEZ) was received, read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

The statement and correspondence 
presented by Mr. MAYBANK were ordered 
to be printed in the REcorp, as follows: 


BILL TO BROADEN VETERANS’ PREFERENCE— 
STATEMENT BY SENATOR JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY 


An amendment to the Surplus Property 
Act designed to give veterans a preference 
second only to the Federal Government and 
to authorize the purchase of surplus for their 
own personal use will be introduced in the 
Senate on Monday, January 21, by Senator 
MaYBANK and myself. Speedy action may be 
expected upon this measure. 

The problem of insufficient outlets which 
has been another source of dissatisfaction 
probably does not require legislation but can 
be handled through an energetic program for 
the sale of surplus materials on the spot 
where they have become surplus, provided 
the facilities and personnel of the owning 
agencies are employed to conduct sales to 
veterans and to other priority claimants. 

I have today addressed a letter to War 
Mobilization Director John W. Snyder in 
which I have pointed out that, even though 
these three reforms were made effective im- 
mediately, the fact that insufficient quanti- 
ties of suitable materials have been declared 
surplus to date will remain a serious source 
of dissatisfaction. In order to remedy this 
situation, I have called upon the Office of 
War Mobilization and Reconversion to sub- 
mit to the Surplus Property Subcommittce 
a program to assure that the largest possible 
quantities of those classes of civilian-type 
surplus which are most in demand by vet- 
erans, according to the Smaller War Plant 
Corporation’s records, are immediately de- 
clared surplus and promptly put on sale to 
veterans. 

It is my belief that the veterans’ preference 
under the Surplus Property Act, even after 
its rank has been raised and its scope has 
been broadened, can be made effective only 
if an inventory is established and publicized 
of those types of surplus goods most in de- 
mand by veterans, including motor vehicles, 
household goods, farm, recreational and 
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sports equipment, and if such surpluses 
are made available immediately to veterans. 

A conference will be called by the Surplus 
Property Subcommittee to afford the Office 
of War Mobilization and Reconversion and 
all other administrative agencies concerned 
an opportunity to lay before the subcommit- 
tee a program for the effective carrying out 
of a broadened veterans’ preference under the 
Surplus Property Act. 


January 19, 1946. 
Mr. JoHN W. SNYDER, 
Director, Office of War Mobilization and 
Reconversion, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Snyper: It appears to me to 
be of great importance to achieve the closest 
possible cooperation between the Congress 
and the executive branch for the purpose of 
making effective immediately the promise of 
preference to veterans contained in the Sur- 
plus Property Act. Testimony received by 
the Surplus Property Subcommittee indicates 
that there are at least four factors which 
cause dissatisfaction with the way in which 
surplus disposal to veterans is presently 
being handled: 

1. The present veterans’ preference ranks 
below the priorities granted to Federal Gov- 
ernment agencies, State and local govern- 
ments; 

2. The present veterans’ preference does 
not extend to surplus commodities desired 
by veterans for their own personal use; 

3. Civilian-type surplus property generally 
desired by veterans is not available in suf- 
ficient quantities to satisfy existing demand; 
and 

4. Sufficient outlets are not available to 
handle expeditiously the distribution of such 
surplus commodities to veterans. 

Of these barriers the first and second can 
be easily changed by law, and they were 
included in a bill drafted by the Counsel to 
the Surplus Property Subcommittee. This 
draft bill, as you know, during the past sev- 
eral weeks has been the subject of confer- 
ences with various Government agencies con- 
cerned, including your office. The fourth 
hurdle—insufficient outlets—probably does 
not require legislation but can be handled 
through an energetic program for the sale 
of surplus materials on the spot where they 
have become surplus, provided the facilities 
and personnel of the owning agencies are 
employed to conduct sales to veterans and 
to other priority claimants. 

Senator MayBanK and I will on Monday 
introduce a bill to remove the first two 
obstacles above listed, namely, the inferior 
priority for veterans now provided by law, 
and the limitation by which that preference 
is restricted to purchases for business, pro- 
fessional, or agricultural use. Speedy action 
may be expected upon this measure. 

Even though these three reforms were 
made effective immediately, there would still 
be a serious source of dissatisfaction if the 
third barrier is not removed, namely, the 
lack of sufficient quantities of suitable sur- 
plus materials at given locations to satisfy 
existing demand. Several weeks ago in con- 
ference with Secretary Patterson and Under 
Secretary Royall of the War Department I 
suggested the desirability of the immediate 
establishment of an inventory of specific 
classes of civilian-type surplus property in- 
cluding motor vehicles, household goods, 
farm, recreational and sports equipment, the 
existence of which could be publicized 
throughout the country and which could be 
made immediately available for disposal to 
the veterans. This inventory should also in- 
clude small boats now owned by the Mari- 
time Commission and the Navy Department, 
which would be available for use by veterans, 
particularly as fishing and charter boats. 

I understand that the Smaller War Plants 
Corporation is preparing a list of the classes 
of surplus in demand by veterans and that on 
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the basis of this list your office will under. 
take to work out in conjunction with all 
agencies concerned a program to secure im. 
mediate surplus declarations and promote 
sales of the property so listed. I have today 
consulted Under Secretary Royall who, I un. 
derstand, is entirely willing that an imme. 
diate survey shall be made of the specific 
quantities of civilian-type property whicn 
could be included in such an inventory 
Such survey should be made by all owning 
agencies. 

Whether it is desirable to require such an 
inventory to be established by executive ac. 
tion or by an additional amendment to the 
Surplus Property Act is to be the subject of 
further discussions by the Surplus Property 
Subcommittee with all of the Government 
agencies concerned. It is my hope that at 
that conference you will be able to present 
on behalf of the executive branch of the Goy. 
ernment a program to make a broadened 
veterans’ preference effective. 

Sincerely yours, 
JosePH C. O’Manoney, 
Chairman, Surplus Property Subcommittee, 
SUSPENSION OF’ IMMIGRATION FOR 5 
YEARS—BILL INTRODUCED 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent to introduce for 
appropriate reference a bill to suspend 
immigration for a period of 5 years. 

There being no objection, the bill 
(S. 1758) to suspend immigration for a 
period of 5 years, was received, read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, and by unani- 
mous consent, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate messages from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
sundry nominations, which were referred 
‘to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


RECESS 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, without 
interfering with the rights of the Senator 
from Arkansas, I wish at this time to 
move for a recess until 12 o’clock to- 
morrow. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield before he makes his 
motion? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I believe I still 
have the floor. I yield if it will not 
prejudice ray position. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I simply 
desire to say to the Senator from New 
Mexico before he makes the motion to 
recess, that I think it should be under- 
stood clearly that there is, may I say a 
general understanding apparently among 
a majority of the Members of the Senate, 
with respect to this filibuster, that when 
6 o’clock comes the Senate will recess. 
I want to register my protest against that 
procedure, Mr. President, because I feel 
that the Senate should make up its mind 
to do everything that can be done to 
break the filibuster. We cannot break 
it by keeping in session just during bank- 
ing hours. We should either try to break 
it, in my judgment, by a sincere and 
good faith attempt on the part of those 
of us who believe that this filibuster is a 
great mistake because it denies the ma- 
jority in the Senate of the United States 
the right to proceed to vote on the FEPC 
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pill including the many amendments 
which I think, as I said earlier today, 
should be made to the bill, or we ought 
to stop the type of farce which in my 
judgment we are now proceeding with 
when we seek to give the impression that 
we really are trying to stop the filibuster 
although we recess every afternoon at 6 
o'clock or earlier. I simply want the 
Recorp to show that I will never vote for 
a recess So long as this filibuster is going 
on, and I desire to say to those who vote 
for a recess that I think it ought to be 
perfectly clear to everyone that they will 
never be able to have the merits of the 
pill voted on by adopting a practice of 
recessing each day at 6 o’clock. A fili- 
buster is many things. For one thing, 
it is an endurance contest.. Continuous 
sessions may not break this one, but they 
would make the issue perfectly clear to 
the public, namely, that Senators will 
fight to establish majority rule in the 
Senate of the United States. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arkansas yield to me? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I fully appreciate the 
remarks of the Senator from Oregon and 
agree with him. But I have great faith 
in human nature. I think those who are 
against the bill or who are now discuss- 
ing many matters, some entirely outside 
the bill, should be given an opportunity 
to get a little rest now and then. Their 
minds might be changed by treating 
them with kindness. I agree with the 
Senator from Oregon that the filibuster 
should be broken, but I hope the Senator 
will not press his protest at this particu- 
lar time. 

I renew my motion that the Senate 
now recess until 12 o’clock noon tomor- 
row. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arkansas yield to me to 
make a brief reply to the Senator from 
New Mexico? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield for that 
purpose. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator from New 
fexico has expressed the hope that I 
not press my protest at this time. The 
only protest I could make, resulting in 
floor action, would be to suggest the ab- 
sence of aquorum. However, I want the 
REcorD to show that that would be, in 
my judgment, a useless procedure, be- 
cause I know what would happen if there 
were a call for a quorum. I would be 
outvoted on the recess issue. I say that 
because it is my understanding that it 
is the intention of the majority of the 
Members of the Senate to take recesses 
at this time of day. I simply want the 
Record to show my protest at that 
method of attempting to break a fili- 
buster, I shall never be a party to it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Cuavez] that the Senate take a recess. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
6 o’clock and 13 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate took a recess until tomorrow, Friday, 
January 25, 1946, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive nominations received by the 


Senate January 24 (legislative day of 
January 18), 1946: 
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DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 


Leon L. Cowles, of Utah, now a foreign- 
service officer of class 6 and a secretary in the 
diplomatic service, to be also a consul of the 
United States of America. 

THE JUDICIARY 
UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGES 


Hon. Jacob Weinberger, of California, to be 
United States district judge for the southern 
district of California, vice Hon. Harry A. 
Holizer, deceased. 

Frank M. Scarlett, of Georgia, to be United 
States district judge for the southern district 


of Georgia, vice Hon. Archibald B. Lovett, de- 
ceased. 


UNITED STATES MARSHAL 
Al W. Hosinski, of Indiana, to be United 
States marshal for the northern district of 
Indiana. (Mr. Hosinski is now serving in this 
office under an appointment which expired 
July 3, 1945.) 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


TuHurspay, JANUARY 24, 1946 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon, and 
was called to order by the Speaker pro 
tempore, Mr. McCoRMACK. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera 
Montgomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O Thou in whose presence we wait, 
we thank Thee for the history of our 
Republic. It is a goodly vine we have 
inherited. Its clusters of blessings hang 
richly, and its roots run out in many 
ways for the welfare of our people; its 
greatness is not dependent upon wealth 
or title, but upon character founded on 
personal integrity between man and man, 
between nation and nation. Teach us 
that this virtue alone never loses its en- 
chantment, and this task will ever yield 
soul-deep satisfaction. 

We praise Thee for Him who com- 
mands our supreme love, the light not 
only of one land or of one age, but the 
light of the world, and the greatest per- 
sonal revelation of a merciful God, whose 
commandments are the ultimate law of 
our moral universe. Dear Lord, in Thy 
wondrous tenderness and wisdom, draw 
our country near, that tyranny and sin 
may no longer attain ancient power, but 
that our minds may be centered on 
justice and good will, putting aside all 
bitterness, anger, clamor, and evil speak- 
ing, and Thine shall be the glory and 
ours the blessing. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


RETURN OF PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT 
OFFICES TO STATE OPERATION 


Mr. SABATH, from the Committee on 
Rules, submitted the following privileged 
resolution (H. Res. 494), which was re- 
ferred to the House Calendar and ordered 
to be printed: 


Resolved, That immediately upon the adop- 
tion of this resolution it shall be in order to 
move that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union for the consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 4437) to provide for the return of 
public employment offices to State operation, 
to amend the act of Congress approved June 
6, 1933, and for other purposes. That after 
general debate, which shall be confined to 
the bill and shall continue not to exceed 8 
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hours, to be equally divided and controlled 
by the chairman and the ranking minority 
member of the Committee on Labor, the bill 
shall be read for amendment under the 
5-minute rule. At the conclusion of the read- 
ing of the bill for amendment the Committee 
shall rise and report the same back to the 
House with such amendments as shall have 
been adopted and the previous question shall 
be considered as ordered on the bill and 
amendments thereto to final passage without 
intervening motion except one motion to re- 
commit. 


SCHOOL-LUNCH PROGRAM 


Mr. BATES of Kentucky, from the 
Committee on Rules, submitted the fol- 
lowing privileged resolution (H. Res. 
495), which was referred to the House 
Calendar and ordered printed: 

Resolved, That immediately upon the adop- 
tion of this resolution it shall be in order to 
move that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union for the consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 3370) to provide assistance to the 
States in the establishment, maintenance, 
operation, and expansion of school-lunch 
programs, and for other purposes. That after 
general debate, which shall be confined to 
the bill and shall continue not to exceed 2 
hours, to be equally divided and controlled 
by the chairman and the ranking minority 
member of the Committee on Agriculture, the 
bill shall be read for amendment under the 
5-minute rule. At the conclusion of the 
reading of the bill for amendment the Com- 
mittee shall rise and report the same back to 
the House with such amendments as shall 
have been adopted and the previous question 
shall be considered as ordered on the bill and 
amendments thereto to final passage without 
intervening motion except one motion to 
recommit. 


ADDITIONAL COPIES OF REPORT TO COM- 
MITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS BY ITS 
TECHNICAL STAFF RELATIVE TO THE 
ISSUES IN SOCIAL SECURITY 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, from the 
Committee on Printing, I report (Rept. 
No. 1480) a privileged concurrent resolu- 
tion (H. Con. Res. 121), and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That in accordance 
with paragraph 3 of section 2 of the Print- 
ing Act, approved March 1, 1907, the House 
Committee on Ways and Means be, and is 
hereby, authorized and empowered to have 
printed for its use 4,000 additional copies 
of the report to the committee of its tech- 
nical staff relative to the issues in social 
security. 


The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

A DEMOBILIZATION PROBLEM 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. PHiLBin addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix.] 

STRIKES AGAINST THE PUBLIC 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extent my 
remarks, 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, the time 
is long overdue when this Government 
must take action to stop the strikes that 
are paralyzing the entire Nation. These 
Nation-wide strikes are occurring at the 
very time when every loyal American 
citizen should be doing his best for full 
production and reconversion. 

Those of us who have repeatedly advo- 
cated and supported some corrective la- 
bor legislation have been erroneously 
labeled “antilabor.” The time has come 
that those who are promoting these 
strikes and who are blocking legislation 
pertaining thereto should accurately be 
described as “antipublic.” 

These current. strikes are not strikes 
against employers, they are. strikes 
against the public, they are strikes 
against the United States and all it 
stands for. I ask you, are these strikes 
fair to the returning veteran who cannot 
buy the things he needs because there 
is no production? Are these strikes has- 
tening the discharge of worthy members 
of our armed forces; are these strikes 
strengthening the hand of the United 
States at the peace table? Are these 
strikes fair to the taxpayers and bond 
owners of the United States? 

Mr. Speaker, are these strikes fair to 
the farmers who receive such a small por- 
tion of the national income and who can 
never themselves strike? 

Again, I say, those people responsible 
for our strikes and those who are block- 
ing corrective action are most decidedly 
antipublic. 

UNION DISCRIMINATION AGAINST 
RETURNED VETERANS 


Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute, to revise 
and extend my remarks and include a 
letter from a returned serviceman. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. ANDERSON of California addressed 
the House. His remarks appear in the 
Appendix. ] ; 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks in the REcorp. 

Mr. STEWART asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp on two subjects, 
in one to include a letter from the Vet- 
erans’ Associated GI Home Builders, and 
in the second to include a pamphlet on 
job training for veterans. 

Mr. STEFAN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his own remarks in 
the Recorp and include therein a letter. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks in the Appendix of the Recorp 
and include a letter from the California 
State Federation of Labor. 

Mr. ELLIS. asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp in two instances, 
in one to include a resolution from the 
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Veterans of Foreign Wars in regard to 
immigration and in the other to include 
a letter from a soldier. 

Mr. TALLE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an exchange of cor- 
respondence between the Postmaster 
General and himself with reference to 
the centennial of Iowa statehood. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include a statement 
with regard to the activities of the Civil 
Air Patrol. 

Mr. BUFFETT asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include a 
radio address featuring Frank Scriven, 
national official of Amvets. 


ARGUMENTS FOR FEDERALIZATION OF 
THE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, we will 
soon be again considering the matter of 
whether or not the United States Em- 
ployment Service should be returned to 
the States almost immediately. 

I have here a list of 12 reasons for the 
continued handling by Federal service 
for your consideration. I believe they 
cannot be answered successfully. They 
are: 

First. State employment services in 
many States were in such a confused 
condition that it was necessary for the 
Federal Government to take the whole 
service over during wartime. Should 
they be returned to the States they 
would go back to the state of confusion 
existing before the war. 

Second. Standards of operation should 
be uniform throughout the country, 
especially the relationships between the 
Employment Service and labor organi- 
zations. 

Third. The United States Employment 
Service has gained the respect of the 
community as a whole. The service was 
considered a relief agency before it was 
taken over by the Federal Government. 
If returned to the States it would go back 
to the former primary function of han- 
dling unemployment insurance claim- 
ants. 

Fourth. The Employment Service has 
taken on many added responsibilities 
toward the community, such as the 
preparation -of surveys, occupational 
analysis, personnel assistance to em- 
ployers, special recruitment programs 
and many others. None of these items 
were considered during State operation, 
yet they are essential. 

Fifth. Clearance of labor between 
States has been greatly facilitated. 
Transfer of workers during State opera- 
tion was in a state of confusion. Many 
States prohibited any kind of transfer 
of workers across the lines. 

Sixth. Under State operation the Em- 
ployment Service is dependent upon the 
whims and fancies of 48 different State 
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legislatures for. their budgets and their 
standards of operation. Some States 
may have a satisfactory system of loca) 
Employment Service and others haye 
practically no system. 

Seventh. The various State officials 
would use the Employment Service as a 
means of dispensing patronage especially 
for employment or public works. 

Eighth. A Federal system with uniform 
wages throughout the country attracts q 
much higher type of professional em- 
ployee. 

Ninth. Employment Service personnel 
may transfer from one State to another 
under the Federal operation. This has 
been a great benefit to employees because 
of health reasons. 

Tenth. Unless very specific standards 
for return to the States were set up, an 
entirely new personnel set-up will, there- 
fore, be necessary. 

Eleventh. By returning the Employ- 
ment Service to the State control, 48 dif- 
ferent systems of employment for vet- 
erans will become necessary. It would 
be just as reasonable to assume that there 
could be 48 different GI bills operating 
successfully. 

Twelfth. An intensive training pro- 
gram for personnel has become manda- 
tory under Federal operation. Very few 
States had any kind of satisfactory 
training program. 


ARMY TRUCKS HELD UP BY PICKET LINES 


Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I was amazed 
at the statement of the gentleman from 
California [Mr. ANDERSON] a moment 
ago. If the Army of the United States 
cannot get its meat trucks in and out of 
warehouses and through picket lines, I 
am wondering how the gentleman ex- 
pects a humble American soldier to beat 
through that picket line and get back to 
work when there is no work for him? I 
doubt very much whether the Congress 
itself could get him through. 

Mr. Speaker, when the gentleman 
from Virginia yesterday morning de- 
manded an investigation by the House 
Military Affairs Committee as the arm of 
the House of Representatives, into the 
question of why it is that orders have 
been issued barring Army meat trucks 
from passing through picket lines—meat 
trucks, if you please, with food for the 
common population and for the soldiers 
as well—I immediately ordered the coun- 
sel for the Military Affairs Committee to 
set a hearing for 10 o’clock tomorrow 
morning in the House Military Affairs 
Committee room, at which time we will 
find out why such a policy has been 
adopted by the War Department. This 
will be an open hearing and the press 
will be permitted to attend. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAY. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. RANKIN. The gentleman said he 
doubted that Congress could get the ex- 
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servicemen through the picket line; to 
their work. If Congress does its duty, 
it can get them through. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Kentucky 
has expired. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. JONKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that today, at the 
conclusion of any special orders hereto- 
fore entered, I be permitted to address 
the House for 10 minutes. ; 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


SEIZING OF PACKING INDUSTRY BY 
UNITED STATES 


Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
believe we are all very happy to note 
that the President intends to take over 
the packing plants shortly; however, I 
regret that the President did not seize 
the plants immediately and thereby pre- 
vent them from closing down. By per- 
mitting the plants to close we have cut 
off the supply of one of our chief food 
items, meat. Closing the packing plants 
threatens the hold on living costs and 
opens up black-market operations. 

I do not wish at this time to enter into 


the merits of the disputes, but I am con- 
fident they can be expeditiously settled 


without a work stoppage. One of the 
largest packing-house plants in my dis- 
trict had virtually completed its nego- 
tiations and its employees had no inten- 
tion of walking out until ordered to do so 
by the national officers. 

The greatest sufferers as a result of 
this strike is the general public. Public 
health is endangered as is likewise the 
cost of living. Even though the Govern- 
ment takes over the plants next Satur- 
day, it will take at least a week or two 
to get back to normal production. It is 
the fervent hope of all Americans that 
the CIO will follow the fine example set 
by the A. F, of L. and return to work 
pending the settlement of the issues in 
dispute. Any further delay can cause 
but dire results which can mean only 
suffering to the general public and huge 
profits to the black marketeers. 


POLITICAL STRATEGY 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
Objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I have be- 
fore me a very interesting document in 
the form of a news release from the Re- 
publican National Committee with offices 


at 1337 Connecticut Avenue, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
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This release, going to the press of my 
district, is an attack on my voting rec- 
ord. If I thought I were being singled 
out for special attention I would feel 
honored. I am sure it is just a part of 
their over-all strategy to win control of 
the House in the Eightieth Congress. 

I am advised the committee has al- 
ready collected a huge slush fund for this 
purpose. Maybe I was right after all in 
asking for the repeal of the carry-back 
provision in the tax laws. At the rate 
they are going, they and their “big” busi- 
ness friends will no doubt be drawing on 
this tax refund before the “Ides of No- 
vember” roll around. 

It was nice of them to tell my constitu- 
ents I have been absent on only two 
roll calls. They give their campaign 
strategy away by attacking my vote on 
domestic issues. They are silent on in- 
ternational matters. 

My 1944 campaign was a fight against 
utility domination. I welcome their at- 
tack. Come on in boys, the water is fine. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BAILEY asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
REeEcorpD and include excerpts from an ed- 
itorial appearing in PM. 

Mr. SPENCE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorD and include a letter from Mr. 
Charles S. Ryan, executive director of the 
N.tional Institute of Municipal Law Of- 
ficers, and a resolution adopted by that 
organization. 


VACATING SPECIAL ORDER 


Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the special 
order allotted to me this afternoon be 
vacated. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 


LABOR AND MANAGEMENT 


Mr. LINK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute, and to revise and extend my re- 
marks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. Link addressed the House. 
remarks appear in the Appendix. | 


NEW JERSEY FARM PRODUCTION 


Mr. EATON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks and include a brief newspaper 
article from the Courier-News, of Plain- 
field, N. J. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. Eaton addressed the House. 
remarks appear in the Appendix. ] 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. DE LACY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that tomorrow, at 
the conclusion of the legislative program 
of the day and following any special or- 
ders heretofore entered, I be permitted 
to address the House for 20 minutes, 


His 


His 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Washington? 

There was no objection. 


DEMOBILIZATION OF THE ARMED 
FORCES 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to adress the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, for many 
weeks I have been trying to get Mem- 
bers to sign petition No. 9 to bring out 
my bill to discharge from the service men 
who have been in the armed forces for 18 
months, or who have dependents at home 
to look after, or who desire to return to 
school. 

Today, Secretary of State Byrnes 
comes out and argues for quick with- 
drawal of occupation armies from all 
countries except Germany and Japan. 
General MacArthur says that 200,000 are 
as many as he will need in Japan. Surely 
we will not need over 200,000 in Ger- 
many. I agree with Mr. Byrnes. Why 
in the name of common sense should 
we have an army of cccupation in Egypt? 

Why should we have an army of occu- 
pation in the Philippines? 

Why should we have an army of occu- 
pation in England? Why should we 
have an army of occupation in France? 
I agree with.Mr. Byrnes. We should 
pass a law now to bring these men home 
and keep abroad only such men as are 
absolutely needed under the circum- 
stances. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. DE LACY asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
REcorD and include a newspaper article. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks.in the Recorp and include an 
article that appeared in last Sunday’s 
Milwaukee Journal. 

CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
I make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
dently a quorum is not present. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mtr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


Evi- 


[Roll No. 5] 


Byrne, N. Y. 
Canfield 
Cannon, Fla. 
Carlson 
Chapman 
Clippinger 


Adams 
Andresen, 
August H. 
Baldwin, Md. 
Baldwin, N. Y. 
Bates, Mass. 
Beckworth 
Bender 
Bloom 
Boren 
Boykin 
Bradley, Pa. 
Brehm 
Brumbaugh 
Buckley 
Bulwinkle 
Bunker 


Fellows 
Fernandez 
Fisher 
Flannagan 
Fogarty 
Gardner 
Gearhart 
Gibson 
Graham 
Gross 
Hancock 
Hart 
Hartley 
Healy 


Delaney, 
James J. 
D’Ewart 
Dingell Hébert 
Douglas, Ill. Heffernan 
Engle, Calif. Herter 
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Hobbs McGlinchey Rivers 
Holmes, Mass. Maloney Rizley 
Hope Mathews Roe, N. Y. 
Hook Miller, Calif. Rogers, Mass. 
Johnson, Il. Monroney Russell 
Johnson, Morrison Sadowski 
Lyndon B. Murphy Scrivner 
Judd Norton Short 
Keefe OBrien, Mich. Somers, N. Y. 
Kefauver O'Toole Sundstrom 
Kelley, Pa. Peterson,Ga. Traynor 
King Plumley White 
Kirwan Poage Wickersham 
Knutson Rayfiel Winter 
Luce Reed, N. Y. Wolcott 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call 332 
Members have answered to their names. 
A quorum is present. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that today, fol- 
lowing any special orders heretofore en- 
tered, I may be permitted to address the 
House for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the genile- 
man from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, on yes- 
terday I was granted unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the Recorp 
and include an article discussing the 
Columbia Valley Authority. I am in- 
formed by the Public Printer that this 
will exceed 2 pages of the Recorp and will 
cost $130, but I ask that it be printed 
notwithstanding that fact. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, notwithstanding the cost, the 
extension may be made. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOODRUFF asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RECORD. ~ 

Mr. HINSHAW asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a letter from the 
President of the United States Junior 
Chamber of Commerce and an address 
by its president. 

Mr. D’ALESANDRO asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Record and include a newspaper 
article containing an address made by 
Sumner Welles, former Under Secretary 
of State. 

Mr. GEELAN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorD and include a newspaper article 
from the Washington Times-Herald and 
statements by Mr. J. H. Leib, national 
legislative secretary of the American Vet- 
erans of World War II. 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATION 
BILL, 1947 


Mr. HENDRICKS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resoive itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 5201) mak- 
ing appropriations for the Executive 
Office and sundry independent executive 
bureaus, boards, commissions, and offices, 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1947, 
and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 
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Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 5201, with 
Mr. WHITTINGTON in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Commit- 
tee rose on yesterday, the Clerk had con- 
cluded the reading of the first paragraph 
of the bill, which included that part of 
the bill down to and including line 3 on 
page 2. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, on yesterday, after the 
Committee arose, I made a speech on this 
floor in which I referred to the effort on 
the part of the Communists and left- 
wingers to get rid of Mr. J. Edgar Hoover. 
I appreciate very much the observations 
and the support given me by the majority 
leader, the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. McCormack]. I want to give 
him proof, definite proof, of what I 
charged yesterday afternoon. 

I hold before you the January 22, 1946, 
copy of the New Masses, perhaps one of 
the most radical of the Communist pub- 
lications in this country. I quote an 
article appearing on page 20 of that issue, 
which is entitled “Too Long.” I want 
you to listen to this very carefully, be- 
cause it is very important: 

Democratic Americans have suffered the 
presence of J. Edgar Hoover as Director of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation far too long. 
By one of the most expensive and high- 
powered publicity jobs on record, paid for by 
the Government, this man first imposed him- 
self on the American public as the glorified 
boy scout of the gang-buster days and at 
a@ later period as the self-appointed preserver 
of American ideals. In actual fact, J. Edgar 
Hoover is one of the most notorious political 
desperadoes in the Government—a Red- 
baiting, labor-hating, narrow-minded enemy 
of democracy. It is high time the American 
people demanded his ouster and the complete 
reform of his agency. 

Hoover's latest outburst took place on the 
occasion of his accepting from the hands of 
Cardinal-to-be, Francis J. Spellman, the an- 
nual award of the Catholic Youth Organiza- 

tion of the New York diocese. Delivering 
himself of a tirade against Communists and 
communism, he referred to “the evils and 
corruption of American communism,” and 
he singled out for special attack the Ameri- 
can Youth for Democracy. 

It was no coincidence that this outburst 
occurred when millions of workers were strik- 
ing or preparing to strike on behalf of decent 
wages and against the big trusts. In vilifying 
the Communists and the AYD, Hoover was 
employing an age-old tactic against the labor 
movement and all other progressive forces. 
Characteristically, the report of his remarks 
never mentions the word “fascism.” 


And that ends the article. 

I say to you that real Americans, and 
more especially American labor, owe al- 
legiance to and appreciation for the 
work of J. Edgar Hoover and his FBI. 
They are the one agency in this Govern- 
ment that has been especially able to 
cope with the Communist menace in this 
country today, and it is about time that 
we stamp these American Communists 
under heel once and for all. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentieman yield? 
Mr, BRADLEY of Michigan. I yield. 
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Mr. STEFAN. Is it not a fact that 
throughout all of World War II there 
was not one case of organized sabotage in 
the United States, which was the result 
of the efficient work of the FBI? 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. I will go 
further and say to the gentleman that 
there was not a single act of enemy sabo- 
tage committed in this country in all the 
4 years of our participation in Worl 
War II and there was not one single act 
of espionage that they got away with, 
I suggest to the gentleman, as I said yes. 
terday, that everyone see the motion pic- 
ture The House on Ninety-second Street, 

Mr. STEFAN, I have seen it. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. That is 
a very factual story in its portrayal of 
the excellent work done by the FBI in 
rounding up a gang of 31 enemy agents 
in one single night. 

Mr. STEFAN. I saw the preview of 
The House on Ninety-second Street. I 
would like to state that many of the 
things you saw in that picture were the 
results of the work done by the Subcom- 
mittee on Appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Justice and the appropriations 
made for the FBI. Every one of the ap- 
propriations we made were justified. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. May I 
say to the gentleman who is a member 
of that Subcommittee on Appropriations 
for the Department of Justice that one 
of the greatest favors you can do for 
this country is to maintain adequate ap- 
propriations for the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation. I repeat, they are a real 
organization, an American organization, 
and we need their help. 

Mr. STEFAN. I agree with the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, may I say this to the gentle- 
man member of the Subcommittee on 
Appropriations handling the FBI request 
that it is a well-established fact that in 
the past—for some years—through their 
activities the fines, the penalties im- 
posed by the courts on offenders un- 
covered by the FBI and their recovery 
of stolen property has often been six or 
seven times the amount of the appropri- 
ation granted by the Congress. In fact, 
I believe in the year just passed when 
the FBI had its largest appropriation in 
history—the facts will reveal that the 
Treasury of the United States collected 
at least $2 for every dollar it cost us to 
maintain the FBI. 

There is one other observation I want 
to make in reference to this particular 
issue of the New Masses. Yesterday ! 
inferred that Mr. Paul H. Appleby, pres- 
ent Assistant Director of the Budget, 
was a left winger in his line of thought 
and that he had once written to a certain 
party stating that a Government em- 
ployee had just as much right to be a 
Communist as a Democrat or a Republi- 
can. It is of interest, therefore, to note 
that on page 27 of this January 22, 1946, 
issue of the New Masses there appears 4 
brief review of a new book written by 
Mr. Paul H. Appleby entitled “Big De- 

mocracy.” I have not yet had an op- 
portunity to secure a copy of this book 
but shall do so and read it at my earliest 
opportunity and may, perhaps, have 0oc- 
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casion to refer to it later on the floor of 
this House. 

The American people.owe a prayer of 
thanks for the FBI and the American 
Government and the American taxpayer 
has never suffered financially from its 
activities. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

THE WHITE HOUSE OFFICE 

Salaries and expenses: For all expenses 
necessary for the White House Office, includ- 
ing compensation of the Secretary to the 
President, the two additional secretaries to 
the President and the six administrative as- 
sistants to the President at $10,000 each, and 
other personal services in the District of 
Columbia; not to exceed $3,000 for deposit 
in the general fund of the Treasury for cost 
of penalty mail as required by section 2 of 
th: act of June 28, 1944 (Public Law 364); 
automobiles; printing and binding; and 
travel and official entertainment expenses of 
the President, to be accounted for on his 
certificate solely; $883,660: Provided, That 
employees of the departments and inde- 
pendent offices of the executive branch of 
the Government may be detailed from time 
to time to the White House Office for tem- 
porary assistance. 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment which 
is at the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Casr of South 
Dakota: Page 2, line 21, after the figures 
“$283,660,” insert “which sum is hereby re- 
appropriated out of the unexpended bal- 
ances in the fund of $1,650,000 appropriated 
in the First Deficiency Appropriation Act 
1946 (Public 269, 79th Cong., ch. 539, Ist 
sess.) under the head “Executive Office of 
the President” and the subhead “Executive 
Mansion and Grounds” for an addition to 
the Executive Mansion, alternations, im- 
provements and furnishings and improve- 
ment of grounds, and any remaining unex- 
pended balance of said appropriation of 
$1,650,000 shall be returned to the Treas- 
ury. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. Mr. Chairman, I 
reserve a point of order against the 
amendment until the gentleman from 
South Dakota has proceeded. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from South Dakota is recognized in sup- 
port of his amendment. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, the purpose of this amend- 
ment is to give us a chance to stop and 
take a look at the plans for the addition 
to the White House. 

When the deficiency bill was under 
consideration in the Senate, late in De- 
cember, a report was made for this $1,- 
650,000 for working the White House over, 
with a simple little statement that it was 
for some improvements or some addition- 
al facilities down there. The item was 
agreed to by a majority of the conferees, 
apparently, in the pre-Christmas wind- 
up with little discussion. It was just one 
of those things “wanted by the Presi- 
cent.” But the House never was told and 
the public never knew just what was con- 

plated until quite recently, when con- 
siderable interest has developed, and it 
now appears that the program is to take 
this $1,650,000 and change the face of 
the White House and alter the picture 
at 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue quite con- 
siderably, 
The matter has attracted a great deal 
of attention in the District, as those of 
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you who have been reading the papers 
realize. The Interfederation Conference 
representing the various community cit- 
izens’ associations of the District and 
surrounding suburbs have adopted reso- 
lutions of protest. I read these opening 
paragraphs from a story in the Wash- 
ington Evening Star, of a night or two 
ago: 

The Interfederation Conference last night 
voted to oppose plans for extensions of the 
White House as prepared by the White House 
architect. “As citizens of the United States 
we are interested in the White House as 
the home of the President,” declared Mrs. 
Franklin Antwell of the District Federation 
of Citizens Associations, who introduced the 
motion. “To add to it and make it a fu- 
turistic monstrosity is out of helping with 


the feeling we all have for the President’s 
home.” 


The Washington Post this morning re- 
ports that the White House secretary has 
invited congressional opponents of Pres- 
ident Truman’s plan to spend $1,650,000 
altering the Executive Mansion to inspect 
the plans and then says: 

Representative Howarp W. SMITH (Demo- 
crat, Virginia), one o* the foremost objec- 
tors to the remodeling program, said that 
he would go right ahead with his plans for 
a@ joint resolution to Congress to delay con- 
struction, but that he would look at the 
sketches anyway. 

Representative John L. McM1Litan (Demo- 
crat, South Carolina), new chairman of the 
House District Committee, and Representa- 
tive RaLPH H. DaucHTON (Democrat, Vir- 
ginia) reaffirmed their original stand on the 
new building project. despite the invitation, 
and said they were sure “the whole thing 


will collapse when Mr. Truman realizes how 
Congress feels.” 


Meanwhile, the Post continues, White 
House Architect Lorenzo S. Winslow 
announced that his staff “was forging 
right ahead with their work. He ampli- 
fied the invitation to the Members of 
Congress to take a look at the plans, the 
Post reports, but excluded from the invi- 
tation “representatives of architectural 
associations and representatives of his- 
torical associations and the District of 
Columbia Federation of Citizens’ Asso- 
ciations.” 

With all that opposition it would cer- 
tainly be unfair to the people of the 
community and the people of the coun- 
try if we would permit this appropriation 
of $1,650,000 to remain available for 
expenditure. 

So it occurred to me that a quick 
method of avoiding that is to provide 
the sum in this bill for the regular sal- 
aries and expenses of the White House 
office by reappropriation out of the un- 
expended balance in that $1,650,000 
building fund, and to require that the 
remainder shall go back to the Treasury. 
That is exactly what the amendment 
does. It provides that the money already 
appropriated for the White House addi- 
tion be used to take care of this $883,000 
item for salaries and exvenses in the 
White House, and put the balance back 
into the Treasury until the Congress can 
have a chance to look at these plans and 
know something about it, so that the 
architect will not, in his own words, “go 
forging ahead.” 

I ask you to support the amendment 
for reappropriation which I have offered. 
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It is the way in which Congress ean act 
in this matter and do it now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from South Dakota has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, it is my desire to ad- 
dress my remarks to the statement made 
by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
BRADLEY! a few moments ago with refer- 
ence to the FBI. 

I agree with him thoroughly that the 
FBI should not be changed to any other 
department. It is one of the most valu- 
able agencies of this Government. But 
it should be made an independent 
agency. I have a bill pending for that 
purpose. 

We have reached the time when we 
are going to have to have an intelligence 
service that will keep us informed as to 
what is going on throughout the world. 
We cannot afford to have another Pearl 
Harbor disaster. In this atomic age it is 
going to be necessary for us to know 
just what other nations have in mind 
and what other people are getting ready 
to do. In order to do that, our intelli- 
gence service should be independent of 
any bureaucrat, or any subordinate of- 
ficial, but it should be responsible di- 
rectly to the Congress of the United 
States. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. I thor- 
oughly agree with what the gentleman 
says and I believe he will agree with me 
when I say that the agency must be com- 
posed of personnel experienced in the 
work and not be directed by a lot 
of political amateurs like this man 
Schwarzwalter I mentioned yesterday. 

Mr. RANKIN. Of course not. We 
must have the very best trained investi- 
gators on earth. We need them now. 
Every alien ideology, or every agency of 
an alien ideology, that attempts to plant 
dynamite under this Government of ours 
or to lay the foundation for revolution 
or upheaval should be investigated by an 
independent agency that would not be 
responsible to any bureaucrats or other 
subordinate officials. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. 
with the gentleman. 

Mr. RANKIN. I say that advisedly. 
This is very important. We need an 
independent FBI now. 

Mr.RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. RABAUT. Iam very glad to hear 
the gentleman express his views. The 
FBI has always been backed by this 
House. When the war started the FBI 
appropriation was about $7,000,000. 
During the war it rose to a sum in excess 
of $50,000,000, and it was very willingly 
and liberally given by this House for the 
FBI activities. Since the war has ended, 
and during the last year the appropria- 
tion has been substantially reduced— 
this year, at their own request—and we 
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are now making a study of the very mat- 
ter about which the gentleman is talking 
at the present time. 

Mr. RANKIN. Let me say to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan that I am an ar- 
dent supporter of the FBI. There is no 
telling what would have happened in this 
country if it had not been for the FBI, 
and there is no telling what would have 
happened in this country if it had not 
been for the Dies committee, the Com- 
mittee on un-American Activities, that 
has worked along with the FBI in inves- 
tigating subversive activities that were 
designed to destroy this Republic. But 
I want the FBI made an independent 
agency, I want it given all the power 
necessary to make investigations any- 
where in the United States or to keep us 
informed on conditions throughout the 
entire world, in order that America may 
never again suffer another Pearl Harbor 
disaster. 

If more attention had been paid to the 
FBI, in my opinion there would have 
been no Pearl Harbor disaster. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield. 

ir. BRADLEY of Michigan. Let me 
suggest to the gentleman that as long as 
the FBI remains under a Government de- 
partment as it is at the present time they 
are not permitted to make one move un- 
less it is ordered by the Attorney Gen- 
eral, and it is conceivable that occasion- 
ally politics might enter into his selection 
of the direction of it. 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes; and the Attorney 
General’s department needs some more 
housecleaning, I will say to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. 
right now. 

Mr. RANKIN. There are some men 
there that I do not want dominating the 
FBI. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Not long 
ago Attorney General Tom Clark said he 
would not consider replacing Mr. Hoover, 
but he is not always going to be the final 
boss. I am not criticizing Tom Clark. 
He is doing a good job, but he needs to 
clean house some more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Mississippi has expired. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. Mr. Chairman, I 
withdraw my reservation of a point of 
order and rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not believe this 
. amendment requires much discussion. 
I am sure the gentleman from South 
Dakota offered it in all good faith. I 
may say that this item of $1,625,000 came 
to the Deficiency Subcommittee in De- 
cember. The committee had an oppor- 
tunity to study it or, rather, I believe it 
was added by the Senate and approved 
by the conferees. The House agreed to 
that amount. 

There has been a lot of propaganda 
going around as to whether that would 
destroy the present beauty of the White 
House. That is a question I am not able 
to go into and discuss thoroughly now 
and I am sure other Members are not 
until further investigation is made. 
However, the President feels he needs 
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those offices and I think there is some 
weight in what he has to say. 

Since the House of Representatives 
and the Senate have passed on this item 
I think it only fair that we leave it 
there until we can make an investigation 
as to what effect it will have on the 
White House and if we feel that we 
should not allow this appropriation there 
will be other rescission bills coming be- 
fore the House. This is not the place 
for a rescission bill, therefore the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
South Dakota should be defeated. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HENDRICKS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. How does 
the gentleman think we can step in and 
stop this when the architect says he is 
forging ahead with his plans? 

Mr. HENDRICKS. We can do it by 
a rescission bill. There will be rescission 
bills before the Congress. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The 
gentleman knows that consideration of 
rescission bills is being delayed. There 
is no certainty when they are going to 
be considered or when they will come up. 
This is our opportunity to do something 
about it now and we can be put on record 
at this time. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. There is no cer- 
tainty either as to when they will start 
constructing these quarters. Nobody 
has announced the definite plan and, 
even though the architect says he is 
drawing the plans, I am sure the Presi- 
dent would be willing to give it further 
consideration if we make that request. 
If the gentleman wants to handle this 
in a proper way he should submit a sepa- 
rate resolution, and I shall be glad to 
join him in reconsidering this problem 
because, as I say, I do not know whether 
we should proceed with this work or not. 
If the gentleman wants to do it in a 
proper way he will submit a proper resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. What 
does the gentleman mean by a proper 
resolution? 

Mr. HENDRICKS. And I shall be 
glad to join in the consideration of that 
resolution. I shall be glad to join him 
in making representations to the Presi- 
dent of the United States about the mat- 
ter and ask that it be held up until we 
can consider it further. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. What 
does the gentleman mean by saying “in 
a proper way’? The gentleman has had 
a chance to make a point of order against 
the amendment. Apparently he con- 
sulted the Parliamentarian and found it 
was in order. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. All right, I stand 
corrected. I say that we should not do 
it here, that we are doing it hastily. We 
have listened to a lot of propaganda, we 
have seen cartoons in the paper and we 
have listened to people who complain 
about anything. Some time back when 
we were contemplating building the Jef- 
ferson Memorial there was a lot of agita- 
tion on account of the Japanese cherry 
trees. People were opposed to that be- 
cause it would do away with one or two 
Japanese cherry trees. One woman even 
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went down and chained herself to one of 
the trees so that they could not saw jt 
down. Now somebody is chaining him. 
self to the White House so that we can. 
not change it in any way whatsoever 
There may be some changes necessary 
Therefore I feel that proper considera. 
tion has not been given and that the 
amendment should be defeated. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HENDRICKS. I yield to the gen. 
tleman from Iowa. 

Mr. JENSEN. Does not the gentleman 
believe it would be more important to 
take the material which would be used in 
this improvement to the White House 
and use it in building homes for pos- 
sibly a hundred returning veterans? 

Mr. HENDRICKS. Oh, I do not know 
that the material used in the construc. 
tion of this addition to the White House 
would be used in building homes for re- 
turning veterans. I do not know what 
material will be required. We do not 
know that it will be allocated for that 
purpose. I am for building homes for 
returning veterans, but I do not think 
that has anything to do with this. I just 
do not think this has had proper consid- 
eration, and I do not think we ought to 
take this money back until we have given 
it proper consideration. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HENDRICKS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Did I understand the 
gentleman to say that some suggestion 
would be made to the President? 

Mr. HENDRICKS. I said I would be 
glad to join the gentleman from South 
Dakota in making representations to the 
President of the United States to with- 
hold any plans until this is given further 
consideration. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. He is just a tempo- 
rary occupant of the White House. He 
does not own the building. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Florida has expired. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. Chairman, right now is the time to 
deal with this item to spend $1,400,000 to 
build additions to the White House for 
office purposes. It is rather interesting 
about this legislation, I notice, that you 
cannot strike out $1,400,000 from this bill. 
It is not designated in the bill. A motion 
to do that will not prevail for the reason 
that this is a reappropriation of unex- 
pended funds. 

Mr. Chairman, unexpended funds in 
the hands of any agency or in the hands 
of the administration ought to be re- 
turned to the Treasury and not diverted, 
as in this case, for a purpose not desig- 
nated by Congress. It is not the right 
way to do. There has been a great deal 
of discussion about spending a million 
and a half dollars for additions to the 
White House. I just do not believe that 
this Congress, this House, or the general 
public, after careful study, really want to 
use the Executive Mansion, the White 
House, for Government offices. I know 
some offices need to be convenient to the 
office of the President. We have some 
there now. It is only recently, just dur- 








ing the past 3 or 4 weeks, that this thing 
first came to the attention of the Con- 
ress, Very few of us realized that such 
vans were under way. After all, this 
Concress certainly has a responsibility, 
and now is the time to assume that re- 
sponsibility, and the only chance we have 
at this moment to assume it is to support 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
men from South Dakota. Let us support 
that amendment. That will hold the 
thing in abeyance until we have a chance 
study it. 

7 thoroughly believe that we do not 
want to use the Executive Mansion for 
Government offices. There is the big 
Government building across the street 
from the White House from which the 
War Department moved to the great 
Pentagon Building. Why not use part 
of that building? 

There is a lot of history attached to 
the White House. It is the President’s 
residence. It is the Executive Mansion. 
We can find plenty of places in the city 
of Washington to provide offices if really 
needed. We have them already, as far 
as that is concerned, and we hope and 
pray that some time we will cut down 
some of the hundreds of offices in the 
city that came into use in the past few 
years. We will have plenty of available 
space, I am sure. So the least thing 
we can do is to support this amendment 
and hold the thing in abeyance. If we 
really need additional office space for 
the executive department, let us pro- 
vide a separate building, and not attach 
it to the President’s residence, the Execu- 
ti nsion. It is not the right way to 
do. Furthermore, it does not set a real 
gocd example for this Congress to ap- 
I 


orove the spending of $1,500,000 for ma- 

rials to erect offices and reception 
rooms that are not immediately needed, 
when the money could better be used 
for building 300 or 400 inexpensive homes 


for veterans who have no place to stay. 

I have all the respect in the world for 
the view of the proponents of this proj- 
ect, but there are plenty of reasons why 
you should not proceed further on this 
very expensive project. 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, | move to strike out the last three 
Mr, Chairman, I expect to support this 
amendment, and I do so with some em- 
barrassment and some regret at having 
todo so. But I do not think the matter 
has been given the consideration that a 


matter of such importance ought to be 
given. I was a little surprised to hear the 
chairman of the committee say that he 
did not know whether we ought to do this 
to the White House or not. If we do not 


know whether we ought to do this thing, 
it does seem to me, therefore, obvious 
that we ought to stop, look, and listen 
before we doit. It is mighty hard to get 
a resclution to the floor here. Here is 
your opportunity to simply ask that this 
matter be delayed. Remember this, if 
you look at the history of this proposal, 
it did not come to the House when the bill 
Was first presented here. The bill had 
passed the House, and over in the Sen- 
ate a little three-line message came up 
irom the Bureau of the Budget asking 
$1,6°0,000 for the purpose of some ad- 
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ditions or some repairs to the White 
House. It passed the Senate and came 
back to the House, and obviously never 
had any consideration whatsoever by 
either committee in the House or in the 
Senate. 

This is one of the most valuable, his- 
toric spots that we have in the whole 
country. Do not let us destroy it with- 
out knowing what we are doing. I do 
not say that we should not do it when 
we do know, but let us know before we 
do anything, and if we do not do this 
now, I am afraid that the work is going 
to proceed, because I am informed that 
they are ready to go ahead and that cer- 
tain of the rooms down there have been 
cleared out, preparatory to the actual 
construction work. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield to the 
gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. HENDRICKS: The gentleman 
from Virginia just stated it was surpris- 
ing to find that the chairman said he 
did not know whether this ought to be 
done or not, yet the gentleman himself 
turns around and says it has not had 
sufficient study and he does not know. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. That is 
right. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. Therefore, I am 
asking that we not do it here, but that 
we take time a little later to take it up 
with the President and see whether it 
should be done or not. That is the only 
point I was making. The gentleman is 
in the same position I am. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. No; I am in 
exactly the opposite position from my 
good friend from Florida. He andiéI 
both think we do not know whether this 
thing ought to be done. I therefore 
think that if we do not know we ought 
to wait until we do know. The gentle- 
man from Florida thinks that we do not 
know what we ought to do and, there- 
fore, we ought to do something that we 
do not know anything about. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Virginia has expired. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that all debate 
on the pending amendmens close in 12 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Nebraska 

(Mr. STEFAN]. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise to 
support the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. 
Case], for this reason: This may be only 
one of the steps toward destroying valu- 
able historic architecture in Washing- 
ton. It may well be the start of an over- 
all program. You are very soon going to 
see some of this activity. One plan is 
the elimination of valuable architecture 
here in this Chamber. Your State seals 
will go with the plan to change this 
ceiling. Next will come the destruc- 
tion of certain valuable architecture in 
the Senate Chamber. A general stream- 
lined program is planned. For a number 
of years I have been opposing the at- 
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tempt to change the front of the Capitol 
Building of the United States. If that is 
allowed it would destroy considerable 
valuable American architecture which 
should be preserved for the future. I 
am very jealous of American history and 
American architecture. Therefore, I 
support the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from South Dakota I[Mr. 
CAsE]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New Jersey 
[Mr. Eaton}. 

Mr. EATON. Mr. Chairman, two sub- 
jects have been presented here, today 
both of which involve much more than 
appears on the surface. The attempt to 
supersede Mr. Hoover as head of the 
FBI has its origin in sinister and danger- 
ous forces that are determined to destroy 
our American form of government and 
our American way of life. It is the duty 
of every American-minded citizen to see 
to it that Hoover is kept in that job and 
that the FBI remains safe, separate, and 
distinct from the plottings of these 
assassins of our American way of life. 

As to the White House, I am going to 
vote for the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from South Dakota. It is not 
simply 2 question of enlarging the White 
House. We have in recent years wit- 
nessed an enormous expansion of Execu- 
tive power and organization. It is grow- 
ing like a cancer every day. If it has be- 
come necessary for the Executive being 
pushed irresistibly towards an Executive 
dictatorship in this country, to have a 
greater and greater force to do his will, 
then let us give him a building separate 
and distinct to be known as the Executive 
Dictatorship Building, and let us leave 
the White House as a lovely but mourn- 
ful monument of the America that used 
to be free. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Donpdzro]. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, per- 
haps no one on this floor is more eager 
to preserve the historic landmarks of our 
Nation than myself who now stands in 
the well of the House. Some of the finest 
traditions of our country cluster within 
the walls of that majestic structure—the 
White House. Within it some of the 
richest history of our land is associated 
with every room. There the Nation’s 
great leaders—our Presidents—labored 
and wrought for the American people. 
But in justice to the plan that has been 
drawn up to build an addition to the 
White House in order to provide space 
for the executive ofiices, I must say that I 
have locked at that plan and I cannot 
see that it in any way touches the White 
House itself. It is to be constructed on 
the street opposite the State Depart- 
ment. That it might obstruct the view 
or otherwise impair the aesthetic beauty 
of the White House may be trve. Be 
that as it may, I can see no harm 
being done by delaying this matter. 
I hope the chairman of this committee 
might accept the amendment or at least 
the House now sitting as Committee of 
the Whole might accept the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from South 
Dakota [Mr. Casz] and at least defer this 
item until some reasonable time when it 
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can be further considered. If the Presi- 
dent needs additional space and it can be 
justified, I think the House and the Con- 
gress should grant it and provide the 
space. But for the time being, it seems 
to me that nothing will be lost by defer- 
ring the matter at least a reasonable 
length of time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Mazon]. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, there 
has always existed in all administrations 
a certain comity and agreement between 
the legislative branch and the executive 
branch of the Government as to matters 
that more directly affect each branch. 
The President of the United States has 
asked for certain additional accommo- 
dations at the White House. The Con- 
gress has taken action and approved that 
request. The request is not now being 
brought before you for the first time. It 
is a settled issue. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I cannot yield to the 
gentleman as I only have 3 minutes. 

Any man who has ever been in the 
White House to see the President realizes 
the inadequacy of the facilities there for 
the transaction of business. Everybody 
in America knows that the Presidency 
is a man-killing job. I, for one, am will- 
ing to vote for appropriations which will 
make it possible for him to serve more 
efficiently the American people. I, for 
one, will support his request that a large 
reception room be built there in connec- 
tion with this improvement so that when 
delegations come there in large numbers 
to see the President they may have an 
opportunity to see their President. I 
mean that if a large delegation of vet- 
erans who may have an organizational 
meeting here, or others, want to come to 
see the President, it should be pdssible 
for them to go to the White House and 
see him. But, as it is, they cannot 
crowd themselves into the small inade- 
quate office accommodations that are 
there now. I believe in a President who 
is accessible to the American people to 
as great a degree as may be possible. 
The foreign potentate may isolate him- 
self from the people of his country, but 
I want Harry Truman or any other 
President of any party to have adequate 
accommodations at the White House in 
order to carry out the responsibilities of 
the Presidency, and in order to see these 
groups of citizens who may go to the 
White House from time to time. The 
White House has been remodeled from 
time to time during both Democratic and 
Republican administrations. This is an 
addition to make more serviceable to the 
American people the wholly inadequate 
facilities of the Presidential office. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. All 
time has expired on the amendment. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from South 
Dakota [Mr. Case]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. HENDRICKS) 
there were—ayes 110, noes 41. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment, which is at the desk. 


Mr. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Futton: On 
page 2, line 15, after the semicolon, insert 
“to the wife of the President a salary of 
$10,000 per year as services for maintaining 
the White House establishment, not to be ex- 
pended as the President may determine”; 


and in line 21 strike out “$883,660” and in- 
sert “$893,660.” 


Mr. HENDRICKS. Mr. Chairman, I 
reserve a point of order against the 
amendment. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, I have 
added an extra item of salary to someone 
who has long been neglected. That is the 
wife of the President of the United States, 
who runs not a house, not just the White 
House, but an institution. This par- 
ticular person in this particular instance 
has previously received a salary of $4,500 
per year as the wife of a Senator. She 
had been the secretary of the President 
when he was in the Senate. She has now 
been promoted to the wife of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, and has been 
demoted by $4,500 per year. 

As the wife of the President she has 
greatly added responsibilities. She is 
known as the First Lady of the land. 
She has that status, whether she has been 
elected to it or not. She is the only case 
of involuntary servitude in the United 
States of America. She serves com- 
pletely without pay, completely without 
expenses, could not resign from the po- 
sition if she wanted to. 

In this case we should give this First 
Lady of ours her due recognition. She 
has to travel to conventions of many 
lodges. She has to receive women from 
all parts of the country. She has to hold 
press conferences either directly or 
through her assistants. Those are duties 
that must be recognized. In addition to 
that, she has the duty of supervising the 
expending of all the money for the 
maintenance of the household in the 
White House. She supervises the ser- 
vants. She supervises the purchases. 
She ha. secretaries who work for her and 
who are paid, but she herself is paid not 
one red cent by the people of the United 
States. 

I myself think it is about time we 
recognize those services and gave her 
some just compensation. The Congress 
has previously done things for the wives 
of Presidents who have died, but we sure- 
ly should recognize the wives of Presi- 
dents who are living, who are in there 
working on their job every day. Of 
every brickbat that is thrown at the 
White House, you may be sure Mrs. Tru- 
man, or any succeeding President’s wife, 
will receive her full share. The wife 
of the President has to stand the criticism 
because she is a public figure. She has to 
remain in the White House whether she 
wants toor not. She has to serve 4 years 
and she is now serving without any pay 
whatever. May I add also that she even 
has the burden of entertaining Congress 
from time to time, because we Members 
are invited up there both from the up- 
per House and the lower House; and, be- 
lieve me, that is some burden, too. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. Mr. Chairman, 
while I may concede there is some merit 
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to the proposal of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, I make the point of order 
against the amendment that it is an 
appropriation not authorized by law. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Wuarrtincroy) 
The gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr 
FuLTon! offers an amendment in the 
following language: 

On page 2, line 15, after the seMicolon, 
insert “to the wife of the President a salary 
of $10,000 per year as services for maintain. 
ing the White House establishment, not to 
be expended as the President may deter. 


mine”; and in line 21 strike out “$883,699” 
and insert “$893,660.” 


The gentleman from Florida makes 
the point of order that it is an appro- 
priation not authorized by law. Clearly 
. is an appropriation not authorized by 
aw. 

The Chair sustains the point of order. 

By unanimous consent the pro forma 
amendments were withdrawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

BUREAU OF THE BUDGET 

Salaries and expenses: For all expenses 
necessary for the work of the Bureau of the 
Budget, including personal services in the 
District of Columbia and elsewhere, contract 
stenographic reporting services, traveling 
expenses, purchase and exchange of law- 
books, books of reference, newspapers and 
Periodicals (mot exceeding $12,500), teletype 
news service (not exceeding $1,350), mainte- 
nance, repair, and operation of three passen- 
ger-carrying automobiles for official use, not 
to exceed $1,570 for deposit in the general 
fund of the Treasury for cost of penalty 
mail as required by section 2 of the act of 
June 28, 1944 (Public Law 364), and not to 
exceed $38,750 for temporary employment of 
persons or organizations by contract or 
otherwise without regard to section 3709 of 
the Revised Statutes, or the Classification 
Act of 1923, as amended, $3,044,880. 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Taper: On page 
3, line 238, after “$3,044,880” strike out the 
period and insert a colon and the following: 
“Provided, That none of the funds herein in 
this paragraph appropriated to the Bureau 
of the Budget shall be used for any salary 
or expense connected with the operation of a 
Government information service.” 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, for 
many years this Office of War Informa- 
tion has been conducted under Executive 
orders, allotments, and that sort of thing. 
At the present time with the wind up 
of the OWI this was transferred by the 
President to the Budget. The worst 
thing about that is that this is not a 
budgetary function, it is an administra- 
tive function and if we are going to per- 
mit the Bureau of the Budget to be 
loaded up with administrative functions 
we will ruin the Bureau of the Budget. 

This item calls for $416,000. The ap- 
propriation has been cut a moderate 
amount, not an excessive amount, by the 
committee, but more important than 
cutting an appropriation is to keep ihe 
Bureau of the Budget in a position where 
it does its work properly. If you give 
the Bureau of the Budget functions that 
are purely administrative in character 
we are going to ruin any effectiveness on 
the part of the Bureau of the Budget as 
provided for in the general budget law 
of 1920. 
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If the Bureau of the Budget is going 
to do all sorts of administrative work, it 
will spread and spread, and instead of 
going the work which it was set up to do, 
keeping appropriations and estimates 
from the President and requests for ap- 
propriations under control, it will prove 
to be a menace to the Government of the 
United States. Rather than contrib- 
uting to economy and orderly practice, 
es well as orderly government, it will re- 
sult in extravagance. 

I hope that the amendment I have 
offered will be adopted and that we can 
stop this monstrous way of loading up 
the functions of a Bureau that was set 
up by Congress to do a real service. We 
will really wreck that institution, the 
Bureau of the Budget, by giving it these 
additional administrative functions. I 
hope that the House will unanimously 
accept this amendment and that we may 
have no further action of that character. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. TABER]. 

Mr. Chairman, there might be a little 
more merit in the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Tavern] if it effected any savings in the 
Budget; however, I noticed that his 
amendment does not strike out any of 
the money appropriated. 

I may say that this Bureau of Infor- 
mation does serve the President, because 
it gives daily reports of opinions through- 
out the country to the President of the 
United States. As busy as the President 
is, it is impossible for him to glean from 
the newspapers and radio comments 


what the people are thinking and I think 
it is extremely important that he know 
what they are thinking. 

Mr. Chairman, the Budget estimates 
contained $411,530 for this particular 


service. In committee we made a very 
substantial reduction in the estimates 
for the Bureau of the Budget, reducing 
their proposed increase by one-half. On 
that basis there remains in the bill at 
this time for the Government Informa- 
tion Service only $205,765. This will per- 
mit the employment of only 75 persons 
instead of 150 as, proposed in the esti- 
mates. Prior to the war this service was 
rendered by the Office of Government Re- 
ports. Title 3, paragraph 54 of the 
United States Code establishes this 
agency in the Executive Office of the 
President and authorizes an annual ap- 
propriation of $1,500,000. So we have 
included in the bill only one-seventh of 
the total amount of the authorization. 
In 1940 the appropriation was $830,000 
and the personnel employed totaled 304. 
The service has two well-defined mis- 
Sons, aiding the public and other agen- 
cies in securing information, and serving 
Members of Congress, the President, and 
Practically all executive departments 
with news and other information. By 
special arrangement with the Post Office 
Department all letters addressed to the 
Government—Uncle Sam—the Informa- 
tion Service, and so forth, are sent to 
this office. There was 42,594 such letters 
handled in 1945. 

Last year 186,904 telephone calls were 
received. More than 3,000 calls were 
from Members of Congress. 
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This service also publishes the Govern- 
ment Manual, with which you are all 
familiar. It is a very useful document. 
Two editions, totaling 64,005 copies, were 
printed during the last fiscal year and 
4,010 copies were distributed to Members 
of Congress, the Supreme Court, and 
so forth. 

A further service is the distribution of 
Government publications to approxi- 
mately 3,300 public and school libraries. 

During the 12 months beginning No- 
vember 1, 1944, 3,526,466 clippings were 
sent out, 190,880 to Members of Congress 
and special committees requesting the 
service, 134,197 to the White House, and 
3,201,369 to departments and agencies. 
The clipping service has made possible 
reduction in the number of newspapers 
subscribed to by departments and agen- 
cies, as well as reduced to a minimum 
the need for personnel in the depart- 
ments and agencies being assigned to 
reading and clipping daily papers. 

So it is apparent, Mr. Chairman, that 
there is a real need for a centralized 
information service of this kind, and 
I hope the Committee will retain the 
small amount remaining in the bill for 
this activity. As I have said, the item 
has already been cut in two by our com- 
mittee in reporting the bill to the House. 

So it is apparent, Mr. Chairman, that 
there is a real service connected with it 
if we are willing to go into it. We have 
made a substantial reduction by cutting 
it in half, leaving only $205,000. I hope 
the Committee will defeat this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise to support this 
amendment which has been presented 
by the gentleman from New York. I can- 
not see in the arguments thus far pre- 
sented against it that the funds have 
any place in the budgetary set-up in the 
bill we are now considering. I want to 
go on record here and now that I am for 
any attempt to economize in this bill, 
with the exception of one section. 

I received information yesterday that 
there are plans afoot to disband and 
close some of the veterans’ hospitals in 
the country. I say to you that the GI 
bill of rights outlined definitely the 
promise that this Congress and the coun- 
try were to establish adequate medical 
and hospital facilities for veterans, and 
you cannot get away from that function. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I yield 
to the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. PRIEST. The gentleman stated 
that he understood that some of the vet- 
erans’ hospitals are to be closed. Does 
the gentleman refer to Army hospitals or 
veterans’ hospitals that have already 
been established? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I refer 
to the Rhoads General Hospital, in Utica. 
That has been used throughout the war. 
It was my understanding, until some in- 
formation I just recently received, that 
it was the intention of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration to use this for a veterans’ 
hospital. Now they are going to close 
it. I tell you that this will create chaos 
throughout the central part of New York. 
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I want to go on record as protesting any 
such policy. I am not necessarily con- 
demning the committee, but I do say that 
the Veterans’ Administration is making 
a great mistake to close hospitals at the 
present time when additional facilities 
to take care of the dearth of medical 
attention are not yet authorized. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. 
to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. MAHON. Is it not true that the 
Veterans’ Administration insists upon 
closing some of these hospitals on the 
ground that they are not adequate to give 
the veteran the treatment he really 
should have, and that new hospitals 
should be constructed in order to meet 
the need? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. My 
answer to the gentleman is, why do they 
not wait until they have some adequate 
facilities? They are taking away a hos- 
pital in central New York, and this will 
deprive several hundred thousand vet- 
erans of the medical attention we guar- 
anteed them in the GI bill of rights. For 
the life of me, I cannot understand a pol- 
icy of that kind. I have repeatedly said 
that instead of closing hospitals the 
policy of the Veterans’ Administration 
should be to expand them and to build 
more, if it has to go into every nook and 
cranny and corner of the country. I do 
not care where these hospitals are just 
So long as they have them. The Vet- 
erans’ Administration must have an in- 
creasing number of them. We cannot 
let the veterans down, we cannot give 
those boys that have gone away to fight 
an opportunity to say that they are be- 
ing neglected, and particularly those who 
need hospital and medical attention. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I yield 
to the gentlewoman from Illinois. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. They can- 
not build a sufficient number of new 
facilities because they cannot get the 
material, thanks to the OPA, that has 
tied up brick and lumber and other 
materials. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. That is 
all the more reason for my protesting 
the closing of Rhoads Hospital and the 
other veterans’ or Army hospitals in the 
country. It is a disastrous situation. 
It will deprive the young men in my 
section—in the triple-cities area of Bing- 
hamton, Johnson City, and Endicott, 
close to Utica—of the medical and hos- 
pital attention they must and should 
have. It is a disastroys policy. I hope 
the committee will in¥estigate the situa- 
tion and not allow these hospitals to be 
closed. 

Mr. MAHON. The committee allowed 
every dollar that was requested for vet- 
erans’ hospitals because this committee 
is most anxious to provide every possible 
facility for the veterans. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Does 
the gentleman mean by that that they 
are increasing the number of dollars to 
be used for hospitals in the Veterans’ 
Administration? 

Mr. MAHON. Certainly; there is a 
large item in here for new construction 
of hospitals. 


I yield 
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Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. That 
may be true, but it still indicates that 
somebody is not on the job when they 
come along and close a great hospital like 
Rhoads General Hospital at Utica, in 
central New York, where so many hun- 
dreds of thousands of veterans need 
attention. 

May I make one more point? I hope 
the policy will be continued to locate 
these veterans’ hospitals in home com- 
munities wherever it may be possible. I 
do not relish the idea—and I know that 
hundreds of thousands of relatives of 
servicemen do not relish the idea—of 
having to travel thousands of miles to 
visit their loved ones who are veterans 
in hospitals. As the matter now stands, 
it will be necessary for our veterans to 
go thousands of miles to get any atten- 
tion they need. 

I hope the Committee will reconsider 
this proposition. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
REEs. ] 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
I think this Committee ought to be im- 
pressed with the statement of the gen- 
tleman from New York that the func- 
tion of this activity is not a budgetary 
function. I think we ought to also be 
impressed with this thought: When an 
agency once gets started in this Govern- 
ment, it proceeds immediately to spread 
itself out all over the place. That is 
what this agency did. You see, this 
agency was created out of emergency 
funds. The Congress refused funds for 
this agency in the beginning, but the 
thing has just gone on and on. During 
the war it designated itself as a war 
agency to furnish war news and war serv- 
ice. Now it wants to be perpetuated as 
a peacetime service for Congress and for 
the people of this country. It is alleged 
the President needs it. Needs it for 
what? How doesit help him? It is not 
claimed it serves to assist the President 
in securing information for the Bureau 
of the Budget. Much has been said 
about information and publications fur- 
nished Members of Congress by this 
agency. I would like to see any Member 
of this House rise to his feet and tell 
me that any publications that he received 
from this agency ever did him or his 
office a bit of good. It is claimed Mem- 
bers of Congress received thousands of 

ublications from this agency. Let him 
tell me that he received any of these 
publications that were of any value to 
him. Jf you will investigate the thing, 
you will fir.d that they are nothing more 
nor less than duplications of other pub- 
lications, or, at least, the information 
received was not of any particular value 
to your office. Certainly not worth what 
it cost. Now here is a chance to Save a 
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few hundred thousand dollars without 
injury to anybody, and at the same time 
you will save the employment of 145 em- 
ployees whom you do not need on the 
Federal pay roll. 

You talk about cutting Federal ex- 
penditures. Here is just one little 
chance to make just a gesture to show 
that you are going to do that very thing, 
I say to you the agency is not worth 
the money. It is not a budgetary mat- 
ter anyway. You ought to support the 
amendment offered by the distinguished 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I am glad to 
yield to the distinguished gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Is it not a 
fact that this organization was set up 
out of the President’s emergency funds 
some years ago after the Congress had 
expressly refused to appropriate funds 
for the purpose? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. That is correct. 
Congress turned. the thing down. They 
said, “No; we will not appropriate the 
funds. We do not want it.” And after 
that, in spite of that action, the admin- 
istration spent the taxpayers’ money to 
support this thing which, if it ever had 
any value at all, has no value now, and 
I do not believe it is worth the money. 
Here is a chance to save just a little bit 
of money if you will, perhaps just a 
couple hundred thousand dollars. At 
the same time, let the Budget function 
in its own place and not go out in a 
field where it has no business. I trust 
this Committee will see fit to support the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
THomass]. 

Mr. THOMAS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I hope that this amendment will be 
defeated. It is very seldom that I dis- 
agree with my distinguished friend, the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Taber], 
but I find in this instance I am in dis- 
agreement with him. We of this sub- 
committee considered at some length the 
striking out of all the funds for this 
function in the White House. But after 
much consideration, I might say, we 
came to the conclusion that we would 
not destroy this particular function but 
we did reduce the amount 50 percent 
in terms of dollars and cents. That is 
a sizable cut. I think every Member 
of the House will agree with me on that 
point. 

It has been stated that this function 
was created with emergency funds. If 
I am in error I would like to be cor- 
rected. On June 9, 1941, the President 
approved an act of Congress authorizing 
an annual appropriation of $1,500,000 to 
the Office of Government Reports in the 
Executive Office of the President. If we 
adopt the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Taser] 
we will absolutely wipe out that function, 
as far as this particular bill is concerned, 
because it has no money with which to 
operate. 

Another point: I think it puts the 
House in a very bad light. Here is a co- 
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ordinate branch of government comin 
to the appropriating agency of this Goy. 
ernment and saying to us, as our go. 
equal, the President, if you please “! 
need this money to run my part of my 
responsibilities in this Government,” 
Should we deny it on that basis? 

Whenever this House or the other 
body needs funds for its own function 
does the President of the United States 
question that? 

The funds for this purpose are diy; 
into three parts: For the Governinent 
manual; for the clipping service, which 
is for his own use and the use of his 
agencies; and for letter writing, 

Last year they answered over 42,909 
letters. They answered more than 185. 
000 telephone calls. Is there a Member 
of this House whose mail has not in- 
creased from 50 to 100 percent since last 
August? We all know what has hap. 
pened with reference to our own mail 
Certainly, by the same token, we must 
realize that the volume of mail going to 
the White House, that this organization 
answers, must have increased likewise 
from 50 to 100 percent. All in all, | 
think we have done very, very little for 
the White House in this regard. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. THOMAS of Texas. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. TABER. The gentleman would in 
nowise contend that this was a proper 
budgetary function, would he? 

Mr, THOMAS of Texas. Yes. I dis- 
agree with my friend. 

Mr. TABER. All of these things are 
administrative functions and not proper 
budgetary functions. 

Mr. THOMAS of Texas. But my friend 
would expect the President of the United 
States to attend to this himself? 

Mr. TABER. Then he should put it 
in some agency, where they have regu- 
lar administrative activities, instead of 
in the Budget. 

Mr. THOMAS of Texas. Well, after 
all, this is for the use and benefit of the 
President of the United States. Why 
not let him say where he wants this 
function to rest? Is it our duty to tell 
him how to run his shop? 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. MAHON. Is it not true that the 
President does rely and is compelled to 
rely heavily upon the Bureau of the 
Budget for information, for factual data 
and assistance, and is it not true that 
Mr. Harold Smith is a very able arm 
upon which the President can rely in 
these matters? 

Mr. THOMAS of Texas. I thank the 
gentleman for that observation. 

Let me point out that the legislation 
creating this agency expressly says it 
must be in the executive office of the 
President of the United States. 

I hope the amendment will be rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

All time has expired. 

The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Taser], 
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The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Taser) there 
were—ayes 67, noes 51. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. Mr. Chairman, I 
demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered and the Chair 
appointed as tellers Mr. Taser and Mr. 
HENDRICKS. 

The Committee again divided; and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
86, noes 81. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

EMERGENCY FUND FOR THE PRESIDENT 

Emergency fund for the President: Not to 
exceed $5,000,000 of the appropriation “Emer- 
gency fund for the President,” contained in 
the First Supplemental National Defense 
Appropriation Act, 1943, as supplemented 
and amended, is hereby continued available 
until June 30, 1947. 


Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. Chairman, I 
make a point of order against the para- 
graph just read on the ground there is 
no legislative authority for the appro- 
priation proposed. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from Florida desire to be heard on the 
point of order made by the gentleman 
from Idaho? 

Mr. HENDRICKS. Mr. Chairman, I 
will leave that to the discretion of the 
Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Idaho [Mr. DworsHaK] makes a 
point of order against the paragraph on 
the ground that the appropriation is not 
authorized by law. The Chair has stated 
to the gentleman in charge of the bill, 
the gentleman from Florida [Mr. HEn- 
pricks], that he would be glad to hear 
him. In the absence of any statement 
to the contrary, the Chair is bound by 
the statement of the gentleman from 
Idaho and, therefore, sustains the point 
of order. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION 
Salaries and expenses: For salaries and ex- 
penses of the Federal Communications Com- 
mission in performing the duties imposed by 
the Communications Act of 1934, approved 
June 19, 1934 (48 Stat. 1064), the Ship Act of 
1910, approved Jume 24, 1910, as amended 
(46 U. S. C. 484-487), the International 
Radiotelegraphic Convention (45 Stat., pt. 2, 
p. 2760), Executive Order 3513, dated July 9, 
1921, as amended under date of June 30, 
1934, relating to applications for submarine 
cable licenses, and the radiotelegraphy pro- 
visions of the Convention for Promoting 
Safety of Life at Sea, ratified by the Presi- 
dent July 7, 1936, including personal services, 
contract stenographic reporting services, 
rental of quarters, newspapers, periodicals, 
reference books, lawbooks, special counsel 
fees, supplies and equipment, improvement 
and care of grounds and repairs to buildings 
(not to exceed $17,500), purchase (not to 
exceed six used or surplus), maintenance, 
operation, and repair of passenger automo- 
biles for official use in the field, travel ex- 
Penses (not to exceed $130,000), purchase of 
land and the construction of buildings and 
antennas (not to exceed $130,000), not to 
exceed $14,400 for deposit in the general fund 
of the Treasury for cost of penalty mail as 
required by section 2 of the Act of June 28, 
1944 (Public Law 364), reimbursements to 
ships ot the United States for charges in- 
curred by such ships in transmitting infor- 
mation in compliance with section 357 of 
the Communications Act of 1934, as amended, 


$5,560,000, of which amount not to exceed 
$2,984,000 may be expended for. personal 
services in the District of Columbia. 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr, Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WIGGLESworTH: 
On page 10, line 21, after the words “as 
amended” strike out the figures “$5,560,000” 
and insert the figures “$5,310,000.” 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, I expressed at some length in my 
remarks on the floor yesterday my views 
with respect to the appropriation for this 
agency. 

When the Bureau recommendation in 
the amount of $6,060,000 was received, 
that recommendation compared with an 
appropriation of $1,800,000 for the fiscal 
year 1940 just prior to the war, and with 
$2,255,000 for the current fiscal year for 
regular activities. 

In addition, in the current fiscal year 
there was made available $2,434,000, 
largely for the Foreign Broadcast Intel- 
ligence Service and the Radio Intelli- 
gence Division, both of them classified 
heretofore as national defense activities. 

The Budget recommendation was 
equivalent to the full appropriation for 
fiscal 1946 for both regular activities and 
national defense activities, plus an over- 
all increase of about $1,000,000. It con- 
templated an enormous increase all 
along the line; an increase reflected in 
almost every function and division of the 
agency, an increase in personnel from 
1,245 to 1,613; an increase in other ob- 
ligations of the agency of 400 percent 
compared to regular activities or 100 per- 
cent compared to combined activities. 

If my memory serves me right, the in- 
creases in respect to various functions of 
this agency were as high as 80 percent. 

Now the committee has reduced the 
Budget recommendation by $500,000. 
But after that reduction has been made, 
after making allowance for pay increase 
as the result of Public Law 106, after 
making allowance for an increase car- 
ried in a recent deficiency bill, we find 
that the agency still has about $500,000 
over and above the appropriation which 
it had during the current fiscal year. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I yield to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. TABER. The gentleman is quite 
familiar with the operation of this Com- 
mission, having been on the investigating 
committee, and is acquainted with many 
people dealing with it. In the gentle- 
man’s opinion, is it not a fact that if 
that Commission went to work and did 
its job, that it could be up to date with 
the work very shortly with the force 
that it now has? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I will say 
to the gentleman that I do not know 
that I am expert enough to answer the 

question, but that I consider I have 
very expert opinion, which is exactly to 
that effect. 

Mr. Chairman, I concede that there is 
an increase in work load. I concede that 
there are certain new developments in 
the Commission’s field of activity. In 
my judgment, however, the proposed in- 





crease of $500,000 recommended is alto- 
gether too great. In these times we have 
got to cut down and omit some of the 
things that we would like to do. 

The purpose of my amendment is to 
reduce the committee recommendation 
by $250,000. It cuts the increase recom- 
mended by your committee in half. It 
leaves the agency with $250,000 more 
than the total appropriation which it has 
had during the current fiscal year. I 
think it is a moderate proposal; I hope 
it will meet with the approval of the 
House. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the desire to save 
money is laudable on the part of any- 
one. Certainly I know that my friend 
from Massachusetts is sincere. He is the 
ranking member of this committee. We 
have worked together and discussed 
these matters, and I know his only de- 
sire is to save money. I know he would 
not want to deprive the Federal Com- 
munications Commission of the neces- 
sary personnel and help to serve the 


‘public. I know also that the gentleman 


fully realizes, even though he did not 
discuss it thoroughly, the new develop- 
ments, scientific developments, which 
have put an additional work load on 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion. 

I think we did a pretty good job when 
we cut this bill $46,000,000 below what 
the President estimated for the year. A 
part of that cut was $500,000 for the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission. 

Mr. Chairman, just to give the Com- 
mittee an idea of what the Federal Com- 
munications Commission has to do, let 
me give you just an idea of how many 
applications they have before them at 
this time as compared with 1937 and 
1938. In 1937 they had to handle 914 
applications. In 1938 they had to handle 
939. During the war they had to do a 
lot of war work, and no one can deny 
that. 

At the present time they have two new 
developments, FM, that is, frequency 
modulation, and television. In FM alone 
they have 747 applications this year, 
almost as many as they had altogether 
in 1937. In television they have 156. 
In standard and other applications they 
have 1,484. This makes a total of 
2,387 applications, as compared with 
those they had in 1937 and 1938, prewar 
years. They also have a backlog that 
they have to take care of, because of the 
fact they had to do war work. 

There are many other kinds of work 
they have to handle. They have ap- 
plications in aviation, emergency, ex- 
perimental, miscellaneous services, fixed 
public, ships, public, and coastal tele- 
phone and telegraph—3,289 applications, 
making about 6,000 applications they 
have before them at this time that they 
have to process. 

The gentleman may be an expert.on 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion. I am no expert, but it does not 
take an expert to see that the Federal 
Communications Commission has a lot 
of work to do and that they are serving 
the public. I do not think any other cut 
is justified in this item. I feel that the 
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House should give them all the commit- 
tee has recommended. 

Let me read this brief statement to 
you from the report. 

During the war there were very rapid de- 
velopments in the field of radio, and, as a 
result, outstanding advancements are occur- 
ring in the communications industry. With- 
in a few years there will be in existence sev- 
eral times as many broadcast stations— 
standard, FM, television, and others—as now 
exist. The safety and special service trans- 
mitters will increase from a few thousand to 
a few hundred housand. There will be strik- 
ing advancements from the commercial ap- 
plications of radar and other electronic de- 
velopments of the war. Developments in 
connection with the telegraph and telephone 
systems will have far-reaching effects upon 
every phase of the common-carrier actiivty. 
The committee is of the opinion that the 
funds recommended are the minimum with 
which the Commission can do its part in 


meeting the rapid developments set forth 
above. 


Mr. Chairman, I challenge any Mem- 
ber of Congress to go down to the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission and 
see if anyone is sitting around holding 
his thumbs. If you will inquire of your 
own constituents, you will find that there 
are apvlications before the Federal Com- 
munications Commission that they have 
not acted upon because they have not 
had the time during the war. They do 
not now have the personnel to keep up 
with the advancement in science, and 
they are not going to have it unless we 
give them the money we have recom- 

1ended in this bill. I say that a cut of 
$500,000 is enough, and I hope the Com- 
mittee will defeat this amendment. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, HENDRICKS. 
tleman from Texas. 

Mr. MAHON. Is it not true that we 
are on the threshold of a tremendous de- 
velopment in frequency modulation and 
television broadcasting and that a tre- 
mendous backlog of about 1,500 applica- 
tion has piled up? Is it not also true 
that if the people are to have the radio 
service which they deserve and desire we 
must provide for the personnel to handle 
these applications so that the applica- 
tions may be acted upon, not only acted 
upon, but acted upon wisely? And is 
that not the reason why this cut should 
not be made? 

Mr. HENDRICKS. Of course, the 
gentleman is right. If anybody will read 
the testimony adduced in the hearings, 
I am sure this cut could not be justified. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. 

Mr. Chairman, it will be difficult for 
the Members to believe what is involved 
here. There is not a Member of Con- 
gress who does not, when he goes back 
to his district, talk about the growth of 
Federal employment. There is not a 
Member of the Congress who at some 
time or other has not told the people of 
his district that when the war is over 
he will insist that the Government cut 
down the army of Federal employees. 

Now, of all the agencies that were pre- 
sented to this committee, the Federal 
Communications Commission asked for 


I yield to the gen- 
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the most astounding appropriation. 
They admitted that in 1939, the last year 
before the war, the total amount of their 
budget was less than $2,000,000, far less 
than $2,000,000. It was less than $1,800,- 
000. Actually, it was only $1,776,000. 
That is $124,000 less than $2,000,000. 
Yet, here for the first postwar year, they 
ask for $6,086,000. 

In the current year, this present fiscal 
year of 1946, they received a total of 
$5,397,000. Not content with even ask- 
ing for all they had in this current war 
year, they asked for an increase over 
that, going up to $6,000,000. Out of this 
$5,397,060 which they had this year, al- 
most half of it was for national-defense 
activities. 

You will find that in the committee 
report on page 20, where they separate 
their normal salaries and expenses from 
the salaries and expenses for national- 
defense activities. You will find that for 
their regular activities they had not only 
$2,846,000 but in additional $2,430,000 for 
national-defense activities, The situa- 
tion is even worse than that because out 
of this $2,430,000, $1,166,000 was for the 
Foreign Broadcast Intelligence Service, 
which has been discontinued as a func- 
tion of the Federal Communications 
Commission. So that actually in the 
amount that they requested of $6,086,000 
they were asking not only for an increase 
of peacetime funds in peacetime but also 
for an increase of more than the $2,500,- 
000 that they had in the last war year for 
national-defense activities. On top of 
that, they had one of those major items 
in their program taken away from them. 

The committee recognized the situa- 
tion and we did what we could, that is, 
what a majority of the committee could 
agree upon during the hearings, and we 
reduced the funds requested by $500,000. 
But it still leaves the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission with $5,585,000, 
which is approximately $200,000 more 
than they had for this last war year, 
when half of their activities was war 
work. The gentleman from Massachu- 
setts in the pending amendment has 
merely proposed that we take off another 
$250,000. That will still leave the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission with 
$5,310,000, which will be almost three 
times what they had during the last year 
before the war. 

It may be, as has been said, that there 
is an increased interest in frequency 
modulation and television and other de- 
velopments in communications, but if 
you vote to give an agency in its first 
postwar year three times what they had 
in 1939, how are you going to justify the 
statement you have made to your con- 
stituents that you are going to cut down 
on growing Federal bureaucracy? 

Mr. HENDRICKS. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that all debate 
on this amendment close in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I object 
at this time. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
address myself against the amendment. 
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I am not out of character for cutting 
Federal expenditures. I want to describe 
a condition that exists in the American 
broadcasting industry because of 
backlog of Federal Communications 
Commission work. ; 

The Federal Communications Commis. 
sion is unlike most other agencies in the 
Federal Government. When other agen. 
cies get behind, business concerns can 
continue to operate for profit. When 
the Federal Communications Commis. 
sion gets behind in processing applica- 
tions for a new station, the existing 
broadcasting station would have a 
monopoly in that town or city until the 
FCC becomes current. Let me say 
there are many cities in this country 
that have a monopoly on the broadcast- 
ing industry in cities of 50,000 or 100,000 
population. For dollar value invested in 
existing broadcasting stations there is 
more profit return than in any other 
industry in the commercial field, even the 
diamond industry. 

When the Commission gets behind in 
processing applications for a broadcast- 
ing station in a town of, say, 100.009 
population, and a proposed competitor 
maekes application for a license to broad- 
cast in that city and the financial set-up 
of the competitor applicant for a broad- 
casting license is perfect, his engineering 
supports a satisfactory channel, what 
happens? The Commission’s backlog can 
delay the competitor applicant for a 
year and gives a decided benefit to the 
existing broadcaster a continuation of his 
monopoly for a year. The FCC back- 
log gives the existing station a diamond 
mine monopoly for a year. I do not con- 
done the fact that the Federal Com- 
munications Commission may be as slow 
as any other Government agency. That 
may be true. But I want to see competi- 
tion in the field of broadcasting. Where 
there is one station in a community, I 
want opportunity given to others to get 
into the broadcasting business in short 
order if he is financially responsible and 
has a satisfactory channel available for 
assignment. There are many communi- 
ties that have no broadcasting stations. 
What an injustice it is to those com- 
munities to have no broadcasting sta- 
tions for a year or more because of 
FCC backlog. My brief is not for the 
Federal Communications Commission, 
but my brief is for the point that we 
give them the funds that they claim 
are necessary to process applications 
with dispatch. Once we give them funds 
that are adequate—and I believe in this 
case they are adequate—then cut them 
back to a peacetime basis. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. I yield. 

Mr. MAHON. The committee was 
most anxious to reduce appropriations 
@s much as possible. We cut this item 
$500,000. But we agree with the gentle- 
man from Ohio that there should be 
competition in this field, and these people 
who are clamoring for permits should be 
given a hearing, at any rate. Of course, 
decisions should be made on the basis 
of equity and justice. 

Mr. JONES. I thank the gentleman 
for his contribution. I say this backlog 
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of work in the Federal Communications 
commission, which gives a definite ad- 
yantage to existing broadcasters, is 
threatening to become a scandal in this 
country and should not be allowed to 
continue. Once they are given the 
money the Congress shoud see to it that 
they do the job. ‘They should either fish 
or cut bait. I hope the members of this 
committee will see that they do a good 
iob or see that there be some heads 
cracked next year. I am counting on 
you members of this committee to do 
that much. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. I yieid. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I wish to ask the 
gentleman in all seriousness, with his 
knowledge of this matter, would he make 
the firm statement that there is not in 
operation in that agency an influence 
or an element that goes entirely outside 
of the personnel with respect to giving 
these permits? 

Mr. JONES. Does the gentleman 
mean irregularities in the granting of 
the permits? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. That is just exactly 
what I mean. 

Mr. JONES. I do not know, but I know 
that there are 1,400 permits down there 
that have not been acted upon. If we 
give them the funds, then they have no 
further excuse to deny a man who wants 
to invest in private industry in America 
an opportunity to do so. I am describing 
a condition that I am trying to correct 
for the benefit of private industry. I 
know that this money will give them an 
increase from 1,245 employees up to 
1,600. 

I know that but I am stil! trying to 
bring about action for American private 
enterprise in the communications field; 
and I want to get out of this rut. Re- 
gardiess of which party is in power and 
I think it has been abused in the past, 
I want to see a broadcasting license 
given to at least one station in a com- 
munity. But as it has been in the past if 
you had any ideas against the policy of 
the Administration you did not get a sta- 
tion. I want to see that everybody who 
applies gets action on his application and 
prompt action so he can get into business. 
At the present time if you lle an applica- 
tion before the Federal Communications 
Commission you do not even get a file 
number for a month. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Olio has expired. 

Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. Chairman, this is an interesting 
attack the gentlemen on the left side 
of the aisle are making and I wonder 
if they have fully considered the result 
that may flow from an attack of this 
fashion? ‘This is an attack against busi- 
hess, little busines as well as big, but 
practically all can be classified as small 
businessmen who are trying to get into 
this clear field of meeded development. 
The number of applications not yet acted 
upon is not 1,400 but I believe it is a 
few more than 1,500. A thousand of 
them, speaking in round numbers, are 





new petitions filed by men who are trying 
to get an opportunity to do business serv- 
ing the Nation with radio broadcasting. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentieman yield? 

Mr. PATRICK. I yieid. 

Mr. MAHON. And are not many in 
this business small businessmen? And 
are not many of them returned service- 
men? No applications were filed dur- 
ing the war, to speak of, but now there is 
a flood of them. 

Mr. PATRICK. Exactly; and how on 
earth are you going to clear them if the 
Commission’s funds are cut as proposed? 
This is not the place to cut, for every 
time you cut a dime off here you are 
costing thousands of dollars to good 
Americans who are trying to get going in 
this Nation. That is what is happen- 
ing. This is the biggest exaggerated 
case of penny wisdom and pound foolish- 
ness I think I ever heard of in this Con- 
gress. It may be that the Federal Com- 
munications group down there is justly 
subject to criticisms that have been 
made; but I will even go so far as to say 
that the very able gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Jonzs] indulged in understaite- 
ments, which is certainly geod states- 
manship; and I hope you will go to the 
Federal Communications workhouse and 
see for yourself what they are trying to 
do there. Then you cannot help but 
realize the need for further funds to 
carry out their program. Do you realize 
how far it has already reached, and that 
it promises to reach out farther? This 
activity needs greater national expan- 
sion. What has become of your recent 
solicitude for free enterprise? It is 
erroneous to hold the idea that this group 
needed more money during its wartime 
activities than it needs now. The situa- 
tion is quite the reverse. Here is a clear 
field in civilian life that is growing by 
leaps and bounds. Little places in Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, and in the West, Wyo- 
ming, and all our other States that never 
had an opportunity for local radio serv- 
ice before want it now and need the ex- 
cellent community service it gives. 

Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATRICK. I yield. 

Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Is it not true 
that teday we are making an effort to 
find new fields of employment, trying to 
do everything to get people to work, and 
is not this one of the biggest new fields 
in which they can be employed? The 
expansion of the radio field will give jobs 
to manufacturing plants, technicians, 
and performers. It will open a new 
sphere of work for returning servicemen. 

Mr. PATRICK. The gentleman from 
Wisconsin is right, and on that basis 
alone, each new station that is opened 
furnishes employment for anywhere 
from 50 up to 1,500 people. This shows 
the importance of getting these applica- 
tions acted on and these stations started. 
Businessmen want these facilities. The 
smaller cities and communities want 
them. Returning veterans who want to 
go to work and establish businesses for 
themselves are interested in entering 
these fields, and many hundreds of them 
have filed applications. If you are in- 


terested in helping these groups, let me 
see you go to it. And if you are willing 
to face the smaller business men and 
their friends by opposing this appropria- 
tion, let me see you go to that. 

You just have not thought it over, that 
is all. 

Mr. MAHON. Is it not true, further, 
that if these permits can be granted the 
wheels of industry will start to turn in 
connection with the manufacture of re- 
quired equipment that is needed for put- 
ting into operation these different radio 
stations? Also for the expansion of ex- 
isting facilities. 

Mr. PATRICK. They are waiting. 
The orders are tentatively in. They are 
waiting for the wheels to turn. It will 
start the work going, it will start ship- 
ments going all through the Nation and 
instead of obstructing this agency we 
ought to be opening the channels here. 
I am convinced that some of you gentle- 
men who are opposing this have done so 
without thinking it over. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Alabama has expired. 

Mr. THOMAS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that all 
debate on this paragraph and all amend- 
ments thereto close in 20 minutes, the 
last 5 minutes to be reserved to the com- 
mittee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

Ther. was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from [linois | Mr. 
VURSELL |. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Chairman, we are 
starting the new year 1946 now. If 
there ever was a time when the American 
people were crying out to the Congress 
for economy and for the demobilization 
of bureaucracy on the home front it is 
now. With the beginning of this session 
I had hoped that the line of demarcation, 
the middie aisle here, would be obliter- 
ated and that you of the majority party 
would join with us in a tremendous re- 
surgence and effort of the representa- 
tives of the people here to bring about 
real economy in Government. 

Mr. Chairman, this is an eventful day. 
This is the day we are considering the 
first appropriation bill of 1946 which will 
lay heavily, taxes on the people of this 
coutry. Thisis the time for action and 
economy by Members of Congress and 
the time for serious thought and con- 
sideration. We of the minority have 
lead the fight to save over @ million on 
amendments just passed. 

We have an opportunity by this 
amendment to save only $250,000, it is 
true, but when we do, the agency con- 
cerned, the Federal Communications 
Commission will still have left almost 
four times the amount of money it had 
during peacetime. There is no question 
but that this agency has asked for more 
money than it needs. All other agencies 
are asking for tremendous sums of 
money, but that is the policy of bureauc- 
racy in this country, a policy that is 
adding to the torment and distress of the 
people of the United States. 
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And, speaking of this agency, Mr. 
Chairman, it was so arrogant and pow- 
erful it was able to defy the Congress it- 
self, recently blocking a real investiga- 
tion of its acts. It could not stand an 
honest, courageous investigation. The 
agency had much to cover up a year ago, 
and it stopped the Congress from any 
investigation of its actions and conduct. 

Most of these permits referred to could 
be adjudicated quickly if the agency 
would go to work. Unless this amend- 
ment carries, we will allow this agency to 
add 400 more people to its pay roll. 
When you think of the fact that there is 
over 3,300,000 people on the Federal pay 
roll today in this country and outside of 
the country, and when you think of the 
fact that we have an opportunity here at 
this time to begin to cut down on the pay 
roll and to cut down on the expenses of 
Government, I am amazed that Mem- 
bers of this House will not listen to those 
of us who advocate economy at this time. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VURSELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. What would be 
wrong with cutting this appropriation 
down to about a million dollars? I ask 
this question because bankruptcy now 
seriously threatens the Nation. 

Mr. VURSELL. I would not be will- 
ing to go as far as the gentleman who 
has just spoken. I understand why he is 
deeply depressed and worried about the 
financial solvency of this country. There 
are millions of people in this country who 
are anxious about our financial future 
for the very reason that their Repre- 
sentatives in Congress do not practice 
economy and safeguard the savings of 
the people, to keep them from being con- 
tinuously raided by the Federal Govern- 
ment to pay for the salaries of the use- 
less bureaucrats by the hundreds of 
thousands, yes, by the millions, who are 
on the Federal pay roll. 

Recently I talked with a man who is 
drawing a salary of some $7,500 a year 
from the Federal Communications Com- 
mission. Not more than a few months 
ago he told me how there was no work 
for him to do; how he had been sent 
from one place to the other, and he sug- 
gested that the investigation that was 
proposed in Congress should not fail. 

I repeat, Members of the House, here 
is your opportunity to do the things that 
you are telling your constituents back 
home you intend to do, and that is to 
cut down the Federal expenses of this 
Government. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
REeErs]. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
TI realize that it is extremely difficult for 
this Committee, or any other committee, 
to resist the demands of our agencies for 
funds. But I want to reiterate a thing 
that has been suggested by the gentle- 
man from Illinois that somewhere along 
the line we are going to have to begin to 
cut expenses. Iam not here to represent 
or in any way defend any of these appli- 
cants for licenses before this agency. I 
find that, generally speaking, they do a 
pretty good job of taking care of them- 
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selves. There may be some backlog 
down there, but really most of the work 
is paper work. Let them quit blaming 
the war for their failure to give service 
and turn that energy to looking after 
peacetime business. There is nothing 
particularly complicated about the job of 
issuing licenses under this agency. If 
they would be just a little more efficient 
about the thing, they could get the job 
done without this additional money. 
But how in the world is this Committee 
or this House or this Congress going to 
defend a thing that has just been sug- 
gested a little while ago where before the 
war you spent about $1,800,000 on this 
agency and now they want $6,000,000? 
You cut it back a little bit, but mighty 
little, and you know it. 

Let me call your attention to the fact 
that in this item you have included sala- 
ries and expenses for national defense 
amounting to $2,430,000. That item re- 
mains in the bill. Where is the demand 
for more than $2,000,000 for the Federal 
Communications Commission for na- 
tional expense? ‘That has not been ex- 
plained, and I do not think it will be 
explained. During the war some amount 
for monitoring, or whatever it was, but 
certainly that must be out of the picture 
now. Why do you include more than 
$2,000,000 for national defense? What 
defense do you have in mind. It will 
take more money than before the war, 
but certainly not three or four times, 
as it did prior to 1941. We can save a 
part of the $2,430,000, which is more than 
we spent before the war period for this 
agency. 

What we ought to do is to cut out the 
national-defense item. Then if some 
additional funds are required, take care 
of it. Then demand along with that a 
little more efficiency in this agency. But 
for goodness sake, at this time we should 
not increase the amount of the demands 
of this agency. I just do not believe 
that a case has been shown on the floor 
of this House on behalf of the addi- 
tional appropriation. Have the agency 
cut out a lot of its so-called defense ac- 
tivities, but do not give them more 
money because it will not do a bit of 
good. All in the world the gentleman 
from Massachusetts asks for is a reduc- 
tion of $250,000 out of the $5,500,000 that 
you are going to spend for this agency. 
It is only 5 percent. Let us stop, look, 
and listen. Let us not go on record this 
afternoon as increasing the number of 
employees. Let us at least hold it where 
it is. It is the least you can do. You 
ought to cut it down. I think this House 
in its sober moments will be willing to 
support the distinguished gentleman 
from Massachusetts, who has given this 
matter a lot of time ard a lot of study. 
I believe he knows more about this mat- 
ter than any Member. Let us sustain 
him for once, and cut off only a small 
percent, and save $250,000 for the tax- 
payers of this country. We should not 
go on record as increasing employment 
in an agency in peacetime when it is 
unnecessary to do so. It will be a 
healthy thing for the House to say that 
it at least tried to cut the expenses of 
the Federal Government a little and 
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save money for the taxpayers of the 
country. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I yield to the 
gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. The gentleman 
referred to the monitoring service, 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Whatever they 
were doing in wartime, whatever time 
and energy and expense was used dur- 
ing wartime certainly is not necessary in 
peacetime. In my judgment: the time 
has come, now that the war is over, to 
get rid of the expenses that have been 
charged up to the war. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog. 
nizs the gentleman from New York [Mr, 
TABER]. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, this is 
an attempt to cut $250,000 from the ap- 
propriation of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission. It would leave the 
appropriation $5,310,000. These people 
want to increase the number of employ- 
ees they have from 1,200 to 1,600. The 
basis that some people have suggested 
here is that they have a large backlog 
of applications. What are those? Seven 
hundred and forty-seven applications 
are for frequency-modulation stations. 
What are they? They are stations that 
have a radius of operation of only 15 
miles. They are not stations that 
broadcast long distances. They are en- 
tirely local propositions, where the wave- 
lengths will not interfere with stations 25 
miles away. 

How is it possible that it would take a 
a year for 1,200 people in that organi- 
zaion to pass on 747 applications? If 
they organized and went to work they 
could do it in 2 months and have it all 
cleaned up and do it thoroughly. It is 
perfectly ridiculous to tell us that if you 
give them more money and more em- 
pleyees you will have a leverage on them 
to ask them why they are not doing their 
job. We have that leverage now. They 
are just lying down on the job. That is 
what the best experts in the communi- 
cations field tell us right now. That is 
the picture you have presented. These 
people just want to build up a tremen- 
dous bureaucracy. They will not do any 
better job if you give them more money. 

The only chance we have to keep the 
United States of America solvent is to 
stop appropriating money for more and 
more employees when they have plenty 
to do all the work they have to do right 
now. It is about time for this Congress 
to stand up and assert itself and meet its 
responsibilities. I hope this amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts will be adopted just as it stands. 
As the gentleman from South Dakota 
told you, it allows almost three times 4s 
much money as they had before the war. 
Let them go to work and do their job and 
stop spending their time agitating for 
more money when they do not need it. 

Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. PLOESER. How much did the 
committee cut their original appropria- 
tion? 

Mr. TABER. Just $500,000. But the 
way the recommendation comes here. 
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tt is nearly $200,000 above the total they 
had with all their war activities last 
year. It is perfectly ridiculous when 
activities which heretofore cost them 
$2,500,000 are eliminated that we should 
not reduce the amount of the appro- 
priation. 

Mr. PLOESER. This amendment just 
calls for a further reduction of $250,000? 

Mr. TABER. That is all. 

Mr. PLOESER. That is 5 percent, ap- 
proximately, is it not? 

Mr. TABER. That is all. 

Mr. PLOESER. If I had any criticism 
of the amendment at all, I would say 
it is far too small an amount. j 

Mr. TABER. It is a very, very con- 
servative attempt to cut. It is not an 
extreme request to cut the appropria- 
tion by this amount. I hope the com- 
mittee will adopt the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Tomas]. 

Mr. THOMAS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, again I find myself in disagree- 
ment with my distinguished friend, the 
gentleman from New York. I think the 
Committee must bear in mind two or 
three salient facts in regard to the 
amendment offered by my friend, the 
gentleman from Massachusetts. In the 
first place, the Comgress created the 
Federal Communications Commission 
and imposed upon that Commission three 
duties: First, to regulate the field of 
radio; second, the fleld of telephone 
communication; and third, the field 
of telegraph communication. We all 
know what has been going on re- 
cently in regard to strikes in the 
field of telephone services and in 
the field of the telegraph. Now, 
after the Commission has been prac- 
tically dormant by virtue of an Executive 
order, we find that there is an accumu- 
lation and backlog of some 2,300 applica- 
tions for new radio stations and modifica- 
tion of old licenses for radio stations. Is 
that all? No; that is in addition to their 
duties to handle the telephone and tele- 
graph systems in this country. In the 
brand-new field of frequency modulation 
radio broadcasting we have 1,488 appli- 
cations now pending. Does the House of 
Representatives want to perpetuate the 
monopoly in the radio field? If that is 
the desire of the House, then vote for the 
amendment of my good friend from 
Massachusetts, and you will certainly 
perpetuate it to the tune of $250,000 
worth. That is what it amounts to, be- 
cause we are told by the scientists that 
& good many of these frequency modula- 
tion stations can be set up in the same 
localities scientifically without interfer- 
ence one from the other. But, after all, 
this is no slipshod work. It is purely 
Scientific work and has to be done care- 
fully and scientifically. We find some 
talk here about the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission being a bunch of loaf- 
ers. Well, I am ashamed of my col- 
leagues who intimate that. Do you know 
that is one of the hardest working Com- 
Missions in this Government? I tele- 
phoned there yesterday, if I may give my 
Personal experience, at 6 o’clock in the 
evening, and the Commission was still 
Sitting, holding hearings. There are no 
finer men in the Government service, in 


my humble judgment, than Paul Porter 
and his colleagues on that Commission. 
There are no harder working men to be 
found in the Government. If you tele- 
phone over there this afternoon at 6 
o’clock I will venture the assertion that 
you will find them still on the bench con- 
ducting their hearings. 

Let us not cripple their activities by 
$250,000. Give them this money and let 
them get their trained personnel and go 
to work and clean up this backlog. Then, 
when we come back here next year, I am 
hopeful we can reduce their personnel 
load at least 10 or 15 percent. I think 
that is a fair possibility. But let us not 
tear it up now. Just think of these 
applications. People waiting 12 or 13 
months for a hearing. Do you know 
what happened about 2 months ego? 
The Supreme Court of the United States 
held that where A has filed for a radio 
application of a certain frequency and B 
comes in and files for that same fre- 
quency, it is unlawful for that Commis- 
sion not to grant those parties a hearing. 
They must grant them a hearing and 
then base their judgment upon that 
hearing. In other words, if they grant a 
license without a hearing, that license is 
illegal. 

Now, do you want to tie their hands 
for 2 or 3 years? That is just what it 
will do. 

I hope this amendment is defeated. 
It has very little, if any, merit. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

All time has expired. 

The question recurs on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. WIGGLESworTH]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. WIcGLEs- 
WworTH) there were—ayes 65, noes 89. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

PeperaL Works AGENCY 
OFFICE OF THE ADMINISTRATOR 

Salaries and expenses: For salaries and ex- 
penses in the Office of the Administrator 
in the District of Columbia, including the 
salaries of an Assistant Administrator and a 
general counsel at $10,000 each per annum; 
printing and binding (not to exceed $4,000); 
purchase , (including exchange) of lawbooks 
and other books of reference, purchase of 
newspapers and periodicals (not to exceed 
$150); preparation, shipment, and installa- 
tion of photographic displays, exhibits, and 
other descriptive materials; travel expenses; 
not t> exceed $4,000 for the temporary em- 
ployment of persons or organizations by con- 
tract or otherwise, for special services de- 
termined by the Administrator to be 
necessary, without regard to section 3709 of 
the Revised Statutes, and civil-service and 
classification laws, $300,000: Provided, That 
the Federal Works Administrator may, under 
such rules and regulations as he shall pre- 
scribe, authorize the Commissioner of Public 
Roads; and the Commissioner of Public 
Buildings to make appointments of person- 
nel for such administrations. 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Case of South 
Dakota: On page 13, line 21, strike out “$300,- 
000” and insert “$25,000.” 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, by this amendment we are 
seeking to place in the lap of the House 


@ concrete problem in achieving econ- 
omy. The appropriation proposed by the 
paragraph in the bill is $300,000 for sala- 
ries and expenses in the Office of the 
Administrator of the Federal Works 
Agency. My amendment would reduce 
this $300,000 to $25,000. It does not seek 
to abolish the Office of the Administra- 
tor, but it seeks to accomplish economy 
by a method which did not have its origin 
with this committee, but which had its 
origin with Mr. Jesse Jones when he was 
head of the Federal Loan Agency. 

When the office of the Federal Works 
Agency was created it put together such 
agencies of the Government as the old 
Bureau of Public Roads under the name 
of the Public Roads Administration, the 
Public Buildings Administration, the tag 
ends of the old PWA and WPA, some 
housing activities, and, more recently, 
the Bureau of Community Facilities. 
The idea in bringing them together, we 
were told, was economy. The President 
said the same thing, when he set up the 
Federal Loan Agency and asked Mr. 
Jesse Jones to become head of it and 
bring together there the various loaning 
functions of the Government. In fact, 
if I remember correctly, the Federal 
Works Agency and the Federal Loan 
Agency were created at about the same 
time. 

What was the result? I recall dis- 
tinctly that when Mr. Jones came before 
us the first time to ask for the funds to 
operate the office of the Federal Loan 
Administrator, when we asked him what 
he wanted for his own office he replied 
substantially as follows: 

I am not asking for anything. These con- 
stituent agencies will all supply members 
for the central Administrator’s Agency and 
out of their funds they will supply their 
representatives in the Office of the Adminis- 
trator; so I am not asking for any additional 
personnel or funds for the Administrator's 
office. We will absorb the cost in the agen- 
cies. 


What I am seeking to do by this 
amendment is to apply the same idea of 
administrative economy to the Federal 
Works Agency. It continues the office 
of central Administrator and proposes 
that he get his staff from or place them 
among the different constituent agen- 
cies, the Bureau of Community Facili- 
ties; the Public Roads Administration; 
the Public Buildings Administration. 
These representatives would sit as a co- 
ordinating committee of those agencies 
and be the staff of the Administrator’s 
office, with their salaries paid by the 
constitutent agencies, the $25,000 would 
be ample for the Administrator’s salary 
and office. As a matter of fact the head 
of the Federal Works Agency is Major 
General Fleming, a very estimable and 
genial gentleman who draws most of his 
‘salary as an officer of the Army. In the 
break-down of estimates which every- 
one received only $2,049 of this appro- 
priation is for his own salary. He gets 
the balance of it as a general in the 
Army. So, there would be $23,000 for 
his own personal secretary and office 
requirements. 

What are the Administrator’s func- 
tions? According to his own testimony 
he is the representative of these con- 
stituent agencies “at the Cabinet level.” 
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The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
WIGGLESWoRTH] questioned General 
Fleming during the hearings on this 
point. 

I quote from page 235 of the printed 
hearings: 

Mr. WiccLeswortH. What do you do for 
the Public Roads Administration that Mr, 
MacDonald has not done or cannot do? 

General FiLeminc. I represent Mr. Mac- 
Donald in anything, for instance, that may 
come up before the Cabinet or before the 
President. 

Mr. WIGGLESworTH. Can you tell us any- 
thing that you do for the roads set-up that 
Mr. MacDonald is not competent to do in 
respect to roads? 

General FLemInc. Mr. MacDonald is the 
most competent man in the United States 
on roads, and certainly there is no help I 
can give him in the design or construction of 
roads. But I do represent him at a Cabinet 
level in his program. 

Mr. WiGcGLEswortH. Well, what do you do 
for Mr. Reynolds? 


Mr. Reynolds, I may say, is head of the 
Public Buildings Administration. 

General Fieminc. The same thing, sir. 

Mr. WIGGLESwWorTH. You represent him at a 
Cabinet level? 

General FLEMING. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WIGGLESwoRTH. What do you do for 
Mr. Field? 


Mr. Field, I may remark, is head of the 
Bureau of Community Facilities. 

General FiemInc. I do the same thing for 
him. I coordinate those three programs and 
see that the pay scales are the same for simi- 
lar types of work; that the policy as to re- 
turning veterans is the same; that the over- 
all policies of these various units are all on 
exactly the same scale. 


I submit that if it is a matter of co- 
ordination of the policy of employing 
returning veterans, which is laid down 
by law, and things of that sort, then 
those can be better accomplished by 
having x,epresentatives out of these three 
branches and agencies meet as a com- 
mittee under the leadership of General 
Fleming as the Administrator, thereby 
saving $275,000, as my amendment pro- 
poses. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. WALTER. The gentleman does 
not contend that General Fleming has 
no other duty that the one the genile- 
man has just mentioned? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I am 
saying that is his primary duty as indi- 
cated by his own testimony. That must 
be the major part of his work. That is 
what he said himself, that is, he was to 
coordinate policies in these matters and 
give representation to his constituent 
agencies at the Cabinet level, whatever 
that may mean. I submit to you if it 
was sound business for Jesse Jones to” 
say, “I need no money, I will get my staff 
from the constituent agencies,” then it 
is a sound principle of economy to put 
that same proposition into the Federal 
Works Agency. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from South Dakota has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment of- 
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fered by the gentleman from South Da- 
kota [Mr. Case]. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not wish to ridi- 
cule my friend from South Dakota, but 
this is a ridiculous amendment. If he 
is going to save $275,000 in the Admin- 
istrator’s office I do not see why he did 
not offer an amendment striking out the 
entire amount. There is no use leaving 
that office with only $25,000. 

Mr. Chairman, we keep saying here 
that we ought to cut the various agencies 
below last year’s Budget. That has been 
the claim on the floor of the House all 
afternoon. This is one agency that we 
cut even below last year’s Budget, includ- 
ing the Pay Act increase, by $4,000 plus. 
There is no use to say that General Flem- 
ing does not have work to do. He does 
have some work to do. The truth of 
the matter is that the Federal Works 
Agency this year asked for $364,183,792. 
We gave them $322,000,000, making a cut 
of about $40,000,000 plus in the Public 
Works Agency. 

If we are going to have an Admin- 
istrator of Federal Works Agency to help 
in coordinating the work between the 
three agencies and to represent Mr. Mac- 
Donald and Mr. Reynolds, who I know 
are two of the best Administrators we 
have, to the President or at the Cabinet 
level, as they said, then, certainly, he 
must have more than $25,000. If that is 
all we are to give him, then we might as 
well take the $25,000 out. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe this Agency 
will serve a purpose. It has work to do 
in the future. The amendment should 
be defeated because of the ridiculousness 
of the whole proposition of cutting out 
$275,000 and leaving only $25,000. If we 
are going to cut that much out we might 
as well cut the whole amount out. I 
would see no reason for the $25,000 even. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HENDRICKS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Of 
course, if handled in this way it does 
not destroy the position. It lets Mr, 
Fleming continue as Administrator. 
Most of his work is as an Army officer. 
The balance of his staff he could get 
from his constituent agencies, perhaps 
making for better satisfaction and things 
of that sort. It preserves the principle 
of coordination but does result in econ- 
omy and, as I said, the precedent for it 
is the proposition suggested by Mr. Jesse 
Jones in an exactly paraliel situation. 

Mr. HENDRICKS, Iam not at all con- 
cerned about General Fleming’s position. 
I would not care whether it was General 
Fleming or Sergeant Brown who had the 
position. That is not what I am inter- 
ested in at all. Iam not responsible for 
paying the salary of a stenographer or 
for stationery for General Fleming. Iam 
not holding any brief for General Flem- 
ing. The point is, if we are to have the 
office of Administrator for the Federal 
Works Agency then he must need more 
than $25,000 or we do not need the 
Agency. It is perfectly ridiculous, and I 
trust that the amendment will be de- 
feated. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 
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Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of this 
amendment, and if the distinguisheg 
chairman of the subcommittee will ac. 
cept an amendment to the amendment I 
think we might well adopt the course 
that he suggests and strike out the entire 
item, instead of the $275,000 which the 
gentleman from South Dakota recom. 
mends. 

I have attempted at the committee 
hearings for 2 years now to ascertain the 
justification for the continuation of this 
over-all set-up. 

We have the Public Buildings Admin. 
istration. We have a Public Roads Aq. 
ministration. We have a Bureau of 
Community Facilities. Each one of 
them is capable of individual and inde. 
pendent action. Try as I have to find 
justification for the over-all office of the 
Administrator, the most that apparently 
can be said for it is what has already been 
said by the gentleman from South Da- 
kota [Mr. Case], namely, that the Ad. 
ministrator represents the three con- 
stituent divisions of the set-up at the so- 
called Cabinet level. 

There is no necessary relationship be- 
tween the three divisions of this set-up, 
Any one of them could operate independ- 
ently with efficiency with a saving in 
respect to overhead. 

For my part I would support a motion 
to strike the whole pending item from the 
bill. I think the reduction proposed by 
the subcommittee of $60,000 is altogether 
too small. I intend to vote for the 
amendment which has been proposed by 
the gentleman from South Dakota [Mr, 
Case]. I hope it will be adopted by the 
House. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that all debate 
on this amendment close in 5 minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Texas [Mr, 
Manon]. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I shall 
not consume the entire 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
South Dakota has proposed that we re- 
duce from $300,000 to $25,000 the money 
required for the office of Administrator 
of the Federal Works Agency. It is one 
of the most important offices of the Gov- 
ernment. The President has regarded 
the office of sufficient importance that 
he usually has the head of the Federal 
Works Agency at Cabinet meetings. He 
has a tremendous responsibility. If we 
should go into an expanded Federal 
works program, which we hope will not 
be necessary as we hope that there will 
not be large-scale unemployment, this 
office would be all the more important. 
It is a singular thing, as I recall, in the 
mark-up of the bill, if it is proper to say 
so, that this question of a cut was con- 
sidered by the committee, and I believe 
that the reduction was made upon the 
recommendation of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. WImGccLesworTH). 
Let it be made clear that a reduction of 
funds for the Federal Works Agency has 
already been made by the committee. 
So I respectfully submit that this pro- 
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posed cut is not a cut, it is not a reduc- 
tion, it is an abolition by an appropria- 
tions committee of one of the agencies 
of the Government created and estab- 
ished by the Congress. It is not a mat- 
ter of reducing the amount of money, 
it is a matter of reducing the amount to 
such an extent there would be no such 
thing as an effective, realistic office of 
the Administrator of the Federal Works 
Agency. I respectfully request that this 
amendment be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from South Dakota [Mr. Case]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Case of South 
Dakota) there were—ayes 53, noes 61. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. HENDRICKS 
and Mr. Case of South Dakota. 

The Committee again divided; and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 78, 
noes 84. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read, as follows: 

PUBLIC ROADS ADMINISTRATION 

General administrative expenses: For the 
employment of persons and means, includ- 
ing rent, advertising (including advertising 
in the city of Washington for work to be 
performed in areas adjacent thereto), print- 
ing and binding (not to exceed $40,000), pur- 
chase (including exchange) of lawbooks, 
books of reference and periodicals, purchase 
of 100 used or surplus passenger automobiles, 
and the preparation, distribution, and dis- 
play of exhibits, in the city of Washington 
and elsewhere for the purpose of conducting 
research and investigational studies, either 
independently or in cooperation with State 
highway departments, or other agencies, in- 
cluding studies of highway administration, 
legislation, finance, economics, transport, 
construction, operation, maintenance, utili- 
zation, and safety, and of street and high- 
way traffic control; investigations and ex- 
periments in the best methods of road mak- 
ing, especially by the use of local materials; 
and studies of types of mechanical plants 
and appliances used for road building and 
maintenance, and of methods of road repair 
and maintenance suited to the needs of dif- 
ferent localities; for maintenance and repairs 
of experimental highways; for furnishing ex- 
pert advice on these subjects; for collating, 
reporting, and illustrating the results of 
same; and for preparing, publishing, and dis- 
tributing bulletins and reports; to be paid 
from any moneys available from the admin- 
istrative funds provided under the act of 
July 11, 1916, as amended (23 U. S. C. 21), 
or as otherwise provided. 


Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, my purpose is to dis- 
cuss this bill and also to make some gen- 
eral references to the Budget as a whole. 

I have prepared a little chart which 
deals with regular annual appropriations 
as they occurred in the last prewar year 
of 1940, which is the year beginning July 
1, 1939, and extending to July 1, 1940, in 
comparison with the Budget which is now 
sent to the Congress, and a part of which 
is before this House today in the Inde- 
pendent Offices Appropriation bill. 

This chart clearly shows that the Ad- 
ministration has made little sincere at- 
tempts to get back to prewar expendi- 
tures in the normal functions of the 





Government; that, on the contrary, they 
have attempted to make most of their 
comparisons against last year’s appropri- 
ation, which was wartime; that their 
method of balancing the Budget, which 
seemed to be such welcome news to us 
a few days ago, not one of economy. 
The Budget will be balanced from the 
use of cash balances which came to the 
Treasury from borrowings, and the use 
of very high revenue which will occur in 
the coming fiscal year of 1947, instead of 
through that which the people want, 
heavy cuts in Federal, bureaucratic ex- 
penditures. 

If the Members of the House will read 
this chart.in the Recorp, you will find 
that in this bill before you the increases 
over the prewar year of 1940 are about 
$240,000,000. That is excluding entirely 
all appropriations for the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. 

You will find, as the year goes on, and 
you are called upon to act upon other 
appropriation bills, that the Interior De- 
partment is asking for twice the amount 
they enjoyed in the last prewar year; 
that the Labor Department, which got 
along then for a little over $30,000,000, 
will ask for $46,000,000 this year; that 
new agencies that were not then in exist- 
ence, such as the Federal Security 
Agency, will ask for $714,000,000; that 
another agency that was not in existence 
in a prewar year, the Federal Works 
Agency, will ask for $364,000,000; that 
our own expenditures in the legislative 
branch have been upped to $53,000,000; 
that in these expenditures which may 
be termed “regular, annual” in the War 
Department, they have been upped from 
$773,000,000 to $4,500,000,000; that the 
State Department goes from $18,500,000 
to over $91,500,000; that the Justice De- 
partment goes from $38,500,000 to over 
$96,700,000; that the Department of 
Commerce goes up from $52,751,000 to 
$163,336,000; that the Judiciary goes 
from $12,000,000 to $16,500,000. Treas- 
ury and Post Office will remain about the 
same, although in the combined figures 
you will find that the Treasury Depart- 
ment is upped considerably. 

It leads me to this opinion that the 
administration has been extremely art- 
ful in their statements to the public. 
It is very difficult, if not impossible, for 
the public to analyze the comparative 
Budget of 1947 with any other year, par- 
ticularly a prewar year. There has been 
so much shuffling and the creation of 
new agencies that it was one of the most 
difficult tasks ever attempted to try to 
make an accurate comparison of what 
took place in our last prewar year of 
Budget as compared with what is going 
to take place in our next Budget in 1947. 
But this much can be learned. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri has expired. 

Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PLOESER. This much can be 
learned, that obviously depending on the 
huge revenue the Federal Government 
expects in the year 1947, the administra- 
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tion is going on in its own profligate way 
not intending to keep that implied pledge 
to the people of the United States that 
the minute this war was over we would 
go back to prewar expenditures, if not 
reduce them. Before the year is out it 
will be revealed that the Budget has not 
revealed about six billion in public spend- 
ing which the administration has not 
announced. 

By making this comparison with 1940 
I do not mean to imply for one minute 
that I think there was anything econ- 
omical about our expenditures in 1940. 

I think that Administration was waste- 
ful and extravagant, and I think the 
Budget offered to this Congress within 
the last few days is excessive and ex- 
travagant beyond anything prewar. 
Surely even with this extravagance the 
Treasury will probably show a surplus in 
actual cash operations for the fiscal year 
1947. They should; they should show a 
much greater surplus than they antic- 
ipate. Every dollar of surplus that can 
be cut out of the 1947 Budget will go to 
add stability to the already precarious 
fiscal position of the Federal Govern- 
ment of the United States; that much 
to reduce the debt. 

No one has come along to tell us how 
we are going to carry this debt in the 
years ahead which fail to bring the rev- 
enue which 1947 will undoubtedly yield. 
For this reason every dollar we can pos- 
sibly save to contribute to the reduction 
of that debt is a dollar saved for the ulti- 
mate solvency and salvation of America. 

I observed here this afternoon—and 
this was very disappointing to me, that 
we allow the aisle to divide us on econ- 
omy. You Democrats in the majority 
have voted almost constantly against 
these economies we recommended. It is 
nothing to be proud of, I can assure you. 
The day will come, and it is not far off, 
when you will have to account to the 
people for what you have done. There 
may be some criticism for some of the 
cuts that have been offered by the mi- 
nority side but I tell you those cuts are 
offered in sincerity. If they have any 
fault, from what I have observed here 
this afternoon, the fault lies in the fact 
that they were not large enough. 

In the table which I will offer as a part 
of my remarks, I have attempted to draw 
a comparison between the regular annual 
appropriation bills for the fiscal year 
1940 as they became law and the amounts 
recommended for appropriation in such 
bills for the fiscal year 1947. I use 1940 
because war appropriations have been 
dated from the beginning of the fiscal 
year 1941, which commenced July 1, 1940. 

It is not a simple matter to make such 
a comparison, because new activities 
have come into being and many old ac- 
tivities are provided for in different 
measures and under different classifica- 
tions now than they were provided for in 
the fiscal year 1940. While I have not 
indicated in the table all of the differ- 
ences, I feel that I set out the principal 
ones. 

To be perfectly fair about it, I should 
point out that the 1947 figures include 
the cost of the Federal Pay Act of 1945— 
Public Law 106—which, of course; estab- 
lished a higher pay scale than obtained in 
1940. 
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Regular annual appropriation bills 


Budget esti- 
mate, 1947 


Appropri- 
ated, 1940 
“| 
Agriculture and Ferm 
Credit Administration _|$1, 194, 498, €33| $585, 230, 572 
Agriculture... ee 
Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration 


| 1,175, 848, 633] 579, 646, 572 
18, 650, 000 


|. 48, 002, 3471 81, 505, 000 
1, 668, 218, 340) 5, 640, 876, £02 
561 093,000! 4, 934, 628, 500 

-| 1 1,107,125,340) 2 706, 263, 602 
——_— = = == 
3172, 679, 765) 4 342, 119, 260 
§ 30, 356,170] 46, 626, 500 
714, 479, 700 


Interior 
Labor 
Federal Security Agency... 





Itemization follows 
(Agency not in exist- 
ence in 1940): 
American Printing 

House for Blind-_-__- 
Columbia Institution 

for the Deaf_........ 
Food and Drug Ad- 

ministration = 
Freedmen’s Hospital_-- 
Howard University... 
Office of Education. --- 
Office of Vocational 


115, 000) 115, 000 


| 

150, 950} 229, 290 
2,741,138] 4,096, 500 
484, 840 921, 000 
745,000| 4, 399, 500 

1t 18, 335, 200 





19, 087, 980; 
12, 292, 100 
103, 890, 000 


' 
j 
Rehabilitation... ___- i| 
Public Health fervice_- 
&t. Elizabeths Hospi- 
es pote 1, 227, 280] 
Social Security Board_- 
Office of the Adminis- 
SN Bis ng tesa neen | 


27, 542, 320 


2, 592, 090 
350, 000, 000) 561, 751, 800 

5, 776, 400 
Tete) . Ute Geddes 402, 094, 508} 


Federal Works Agency-_.-.-- . 
Itemization follows 
(Agency not in exist- 
ence in 1940) 
Office of the Admin- 
istrator: 
Sclaries and expenses. 
Penalty mai] costS_...]......5....... 
Public Buildings Ad- 
ministration Pa 51, 700, 000 
Public Roads Admin- 
istration - 191, 000, "| 


360, 000 
29, 000 


55, 956, 000 


es 305, 838, 792 
Bureau of Com- 


munity Facilities...}.............. 2, 090, 000 


Total... 242, 700, 000| 364, 183, 792 


Legislative 


Government Printing 
Office 4, 622, 430 


17, 229, 349 


26, 300, 000 
27, 110, 086 


Military: 
Regular annual_........- 
Supplemental 


508, 789, 824/7, 100, 000, 000 

223, 398, 047| 

773, 049, 151)4, 500, 000, 000 
' --—- 


State, Justice, Commerce, 
and Judiciary 


122, 177, 220] 


268, 396, 480 
4 18, 518,700} 91, 705, 100 
38, 601, 920) ¢ 96,771, 050 


1 Includes following items carried in other bills for 
1947: 
Civil Aeronautics Authority__........ $21, 218, 000 
National Laber Relations Board...... 3, 189, 600 
Nationa! Mediation Board 379, 930 
128, 404, 000 
42, 790, 000 
350, 600, 000 
100, 000, 009 


Rural Electification Administration_-. 
Social Security Board 
U.S. Maritime Commission 


640, $80, 530 

2Inelndes $364,183,792 under Federal Works Agency 

for projects not in 1940 bill; also $4,052,500 for Bureau of 
the Budget, otherwise carried in 1940. 

* Includes following items carried in other bills for 1947: 

Office of Education $19, 087, 980 

&t. Elizabeths Hospital 1, 227, 280 

Columbia Institution for the Deaf_.... 150, 950 

Howard University_.................. 745, 000 

Freedmen‘s Hospital 484, 840 


21, 696, 050 
4 Includes $43,024,000 for power administrations not in 
1940 bill. 
5 Includes following items carried in other bills for 1947: 
Immigration and Naturalization Serv- 
OO on eps a besnetied.speapricianes eis edioeademaatae $9, 868, 900 
U.S. Employment Service 4, 776, 480 


Be eistheanetMnamebncdeueanede 14, 645, 380 


i? Include S $25,035,000 for Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service, otherwise carried in 1940, 
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Regular annual appropriation bills—Con. 


Budget esti- 
mate, 1947 


Appropri- 
ated, 1940 


State, Justice, Commerce, 
and Judiciary—Con. 

Commerce $52, 751, 000 |? $163, 336, 000 

12, 305,600] 16, 584, 330 


1, 700, 615, 054/1, 634, 217, 190 


8 909, 627, 810 
790, 087, 244 


Treasury. 
Post Office 


War Civil 


335, 978, 000 
1, 298, 239, 190 


305, 188, “q 320, 046, 500 
T Includes $71,940,000 for Civil Acronautics and $17,- 
845,000 for Weather Bureau, otherwise carried in 1940. 
SIncludes the following items carried in other bills 
for 1947: 
Old-age reserve account, Social Se- 
Lio, -Siaddi is asss $£80, 000, 000 
Coast Guard 
Procurement Division, Public Works 
Braneh 


The Clerk read as follows: 


For all printing and binding for the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, including monthly 
and annual editions of selected decisions of 
the Comptroller General of the United States, 
$300,000. 


Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, it is incumbent upon 
me to take a few minutes to call atten- 
tion to a speech delivered recently by 
a former Member of the House, our 
esteemed and highly respected colleague, 
Lindsay Warren, who is now Comptroller 
General. As has already been said, this 
aisle too often divides us, but I believe 
there is no executive serving in any of 
the departments downtown who com- 
mands the wholehearted support and 
respect of this body to a greater extent 
than does Lindsay Warren. 

I hold in my hand a clipping from the 
Washigton Star referring to an Associ- 
ated Press dispatch dated January 18, 
reading as follows: 


WARREN OFFERS PLAN TO GET GOVERNMENT OUT 
OF FINANCIAL MORASS 


ASHEVILLE, N. C., January 18.—Comptroller 
General Lindsay C. Warren last night pre- 
sented a five-point program for getting the 
Government out of what he termed a “finan- 
cial morass.” 

In an address before the Asheville Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Mr. Warren expressed con- 
cern over the fantastic fiscal effect of the 
war. 

He proposed this program: 

1. The Government’s sails 
trimmed. 

2. The Government must take every step 
possible to bring national expenditures below 
national income in order to end deficit 
spending. 

8. There should be more conscientious 
attention to the Nation’s business on the 
part of officitls who spend the people’s 
money. Mr. Warren said, “There is no rea- 
son why the public dollar should not be of 
the same value and purchasing power as the 
private dollar.” 

4. Congress should revitalize its power 
over the purse—a fundamental legislative 
prerogative under our form of government, 
Mr. Warren said Congress should reexamine 
the large grants of “unusual administrative 
authority” over expenditures. 

5. There should be a quick return to a 
proper peacetime balance between the Fed- 
eral Government and the States. 


must he 
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Mr. Chairman, no public official is pet. 
ter qualified to give advice on fiscal mai. 
ters than the Comptroller Genera], | 
simply refer to this speech made by my. 
Warren because it confirms the argy. 
ments and the contentions which eon. 
sistently have been made by members of 
the Appropriations Committee and Mem. 
bers of this House, who sense that the 
greatest issue before our country today 
in this reconversion era is to adopt sound 
fiscal policies in order to avoid nationa| 
bankruptcy. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Idaho has expired, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

No part of this appropriation shall be ex. 
pended for the purchase of any site for or to- 
ward the construction of any new hospital 
or home, or for the purchase of any hospital 
or home; and not more than $4,816,500 of this 
appropriation may be used to repair, alter, 
improve, or provide facilities in the severa] 
hospitals and homes under the jurisdiction 
of the Veterans’ Administration either by 
contract or by the hire of temporary em- 
ployees and the purchase of materials, 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, there is a strike on in 
my home community of Auburn, N. Y. I 
have received several telegrams. I shall 
read only one of them since they are all 
alike: 

World War II veterans employed at plants 
closed by strikes not able to draw veterans’ 
allowance under present interpretation Re- 
adjustment Act. This unfair, as many re- 
cently employed, making them victims of 
circumstances beyond their control. In ad- 
dition, nonveterans will draw unemployment 
insurance. Use your influence to correct this 
situation as veterans are entitled to square 
deal. 


How we can justify a legal situation 
where veterans who are not members of 
a union but are kept out of work because 
a union has called a strike are not al- 
lowed $20 a week which is set up for 
them under sections 700, 800, and 900 of 
the GI bill, while at the same time we 
permit those who are nonveterans and 
who are out on strike and who voted for 
a strike to be paid unemployment insur- 
ance, is beyond me. I cannot understand 
that philosophy, and I do not believe that 
is the American way of doing business, 
nor do I believe that is what this Con- 
gress wanted to do. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman vield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. MASON. No striker in the State 
of Illinois may draw unemployment com- 
pensation. I do not know what the rule 
is in the State of New York. 

Mr. TABER. I know it is the other 
way. It seems to me that this discrimi- 
nation against the veterans ought to be 
stopped. ; 

Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. BIEMILLER. I have taken up 
that question of strikers receiving unem- 
ployment-insurance benefits with the 
Social Security Board and have been as- 
sured that with one or two very minor 
exceptions there is no State unemploy- 
ment-insurance law in the United States 
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that permits strikers to draw unemploy- 
ment-insurance benefits. The gentle- 
man from Illinois is correct. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Nebraska. 

Mr. CURTIS. There are five such 
States. I will supply their names: 
Louisiana, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, and Tennessee. 

Mr. TABER. That is five too many. 
1 hope this situation will be corrected. 
Frankly, I do not see why those men who 
are thrown out of work, who are veterans, 
who are not members of the union, and 
who are not anxious to strike, but are 
kept away by picket lines, should be de- 
prived of the benefits of the GI bill of 
rights. It does not seem to be a right- 
side-up way of handling the situation. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Hospital and domiciliary facilities: For 
hospital and domiciliary facilities, $147,442,- 
500, to be immediately available and to re- 
main. available until expended: Provided, 
That this amount shall be available for us 
by the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, 
with the approval of the President, for ex- 
tending any of the facilities under the juris- 
diction of the Veterans’ Administration or 
for any of the purposes set forth in sections 
l and 2 of the act approved March 4, 1931 
(38 U. S. C. 438j-k) or in section 101 of the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944: Pro- 
vided further, That not to exceed 3 percent 
of this amount shall be available for the 
employment in the District of Columbia and 
in the field of necessary technical and clerical 
assistants to aid in the preparation of plans 
and specifications for the projects as approved 
hereunder and in the supervision of the 
execution thereof, and for traveling expenses, 
field-office equipment, and supplies in con- 
nection therewith. 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, of the item on page 43 
of $147,442,500 for hospital and domicil- 
iary facilities, $19,000,000, approxi- 
mately, is the amount for non-bed-pro- 
ducing items, meaning alterations and 
improvements at existing facilities, and 
$127,000,000 is the amount for bed-pro- 
ducing facilities or new hospitals. The 
testimony before the committee showed 
that the Veterans’ Administration had 
Tequested $109,000,000 from the Bureau 
of the Budget for improvements in ex- 
isting facilities. That was to cover such 
things as occupational therapy shops, 
recreation rooms, connecting corridors, 
chapels, nurses’ quarters, mess halls, ele- 
vators, libraries, wells and water lines, 
and things of that sort—a rather large 
alteration and improvement program. I 
am sure that every Member realizes that 
the modernization of some existing fa- 
cilities is as essential to the care and 
welfare of the veterans as the providing 
of these features at the new hospitals. 

The Bureau of the Budget, however, 
Proposed that only $19,774,560 of this 
$147,000,000 for hospital and domiciliary 
Purposes be used for these alterations or 
improvements at existing facilities. 
That to me seemed a little small in view 
of the Veterans’ Administration request 
for $109,000,000. So, I asked for a break- 
down of the two programs, that pro- 
posed and that allowed, and we have the 





tables in the hearings at pages 882 and 
following to show what was proposed 
originally and what can be done with 
the modified amount. 

It is apparent here that the Veterans’ 
Administration will give priority to oc- 
cupational therapy units, dining halls, 
and things of that sort in applying the 
$19,000,000. Their selection, on the 
whole, seems good; but I had hoped that 
we might make at least $25,000,000 avail- 
able for these improvements at existing 
facilities. 

Everyone realizes that the firures for 
the new hospitals will not come out in 
the round figures of the estimates. 
There will be some odd amount balances 
here and there, and possibly an elimina- 
tion or a substantial saving if an Army 
or Navy hospital be taken over. 

So, Iam wondering if it can be under- 
stood as part of the legislative history 
of the bill that we have no objection to 
the Veterans’ Administration using a 
larger amount than the $19,000,000 fig- 
ure for repairs and improvements if in 
the handling of the hospital and domi- 
ciliary fund they find they can give more 
services to the veterans that way. This 
proposal does not increase the over-all 
total of the amount appropriated. It 
simply makes it clear that we have no ob- 
jection to the Veterans’ Administration 
using their judgment in applying this 
money to new construction and to im- 
provements on existing facilities. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. The gentleman 
from South Dakota is not proposing an 
amendment at all, but is asking for an 
understanding to be stated in the Recorp 
that they will be free to use this money? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Just so 
that it will be clear that they will not be 
tied rigidly to that $19,000,000 figure on 
the alterations but may spend up to $25,- 
000,000 or so for that purpose if it seems 
wise to do so and they can find the funds 
within the over-all figure of $147,442,500 
allowed for hospital and domiciliary pur- 
poses. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. I am sure that all 
the members of the subcommittee and 
the Members of the House would prob- 
ably agree to that, so that the Veterans’ 
Administration would understand that 
they were not tied to the exact division 
suggested in the break-down submitted. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I thank 
the gentleman who is chairman of the 
committee handling the bill. His word 
is sufficient. I think it is a wise under- 
standing to have. 

The pro forma amendments were 
withdrawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Total, Veterans’ Administration, $4,931,- 
142,415: Provided, That no part of this ap- 
propriation shall be available for hospitaliza- 
tion or examination of any persons except 
beneficiaries entitled under the laws bestow- 
ing such benefits to veterans, unless reim- 
bursement of cost is mede to the appropria- 
tion at such rates as may be fixed by the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs. 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I took no time in gen- 
eral debate on this bill yesterday. I want 
to express a few thoughts with regard to 
the appropriation for the Veterans’ Ad- 


ministration. We had very full and am- 
ple hearings. I think that every Mem- 
ber of the House will want to avail him- 
self of a copy of the hearings in order 
that he may have accessible the detailed 
information which was afforded to the 
committee. I think it is only fair to say 
that we did make some cuts in the Vet- 
erans’ Administration where we thought 
we could safely do so. For example, the 
Veterans’ Administration asked us for 
2,000 contact offices. We doubted that 
sufficient personne! could be secured for 
this number of offices, and we doubted 
the necessity for so many contact offices. 
We reduced that appropriation by sev- 
eral million dollars and suggested that 
1,500 contact offices would be adequate. 
As most of you know, in many of the 
States of the Nation there are already 
county service officers who, to some ex- 
tent, are doing the job that would be done 
by the contact offices. 

Mr. HARE. Mr. Chairman, wil] the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. 1 yield to the gentle- 
man from South Carolina. 

Mr. HARE. I believe it would be well 
if the gentleman would explain for the 
Recorp the functions and duties of those 
in charge of these contact offices. 

Mr. MAHON. AsI understand, in the 
contact office there is a contact repre- 
sentative and perhaps one clerk. The 
contact representative undertakes to an- 
swer questions and provide information 
and different forms that may be required 
by the returning veteran. It is a gen- 
eral service to the veteran. As Members 
of the House know, General Bradley is 
decentralizing the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion. He is setting up about 13 branch 
offices and 53 regional offices and a larger 
number of subregional offices. 

The committee went along on the re- 
quest for funds, because the fiscal year 
1947 is one of the crucial years in the 
history of the Veterans’ Administration. 
Demands will be very heavy. We would 
not think of crippling the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration in its efforts to serve well 
the veterans of all wars. There will be 
about 20,000,000 veterans of all wars by 
August 1946. 

I think it only fair to say, however, 
that the Veterans’ Administration has 
had difficulty in getting personnel, and, 
in my judgment, will not entirely expend 
the liberal sums of money that have been 
appropriated in this bill. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. VURSELL. Can the gentleman 
tell me how many millions will be re- 
quired for these 1,500 contact offices and 
officers? 

Mr..MAHON. The appropriation for 
the 1,500 contact officers would require, 
as I recall, something like $9,900,000. 

Mr. VURSELL. Does the Veterans’ 
Administration urge that these contact 
offices be set up? Who makes the re- 
quest? 

Mr. MAHON. The Veterans’ Admin- 
istration undertakes to set up these con- 
tact offices ‘vhere they will serve the 
largest number of veterans. They are 
setting them up in all States of the 
Union. 








Ci 
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Mr. VURSELL. In the State of MIlli- 
nois, under the direction of the Gov- 
ernor, there is a contact office and a paid 
employee, under the Governor, in every 
county in the State. I imagine the gen- 
tleman will find that in many other 
States. 

Mr. MAHON. The gentleman is cor- 
rect, that in many of the States the State 
or county government is providing these 
county service officers, who are perform- 
ing a great service. It is for that reason 
we reduced the appropriation for this 
division by $3,228,425, making a total of 
something less than $10,000,000 for the 
contact offices. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the pro forma 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise to find out if the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
WIGGLESWORTH] would object to con- 
sidering the remainder of the bill as hav- 
ing been read, with reservation of points 
of order? he remainder of the bill is 
general provisions. 

Mr. TABER. I think it had better be 
read. There are amendments to be 
offered. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. I yield back the 
remainder of my time, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. HARE. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, those of us who had 


; the privilege and honor of serving a few 


years following World War I remember 
the difficulties that confronted each 
Member in an effort to secure satisfac- 
tory adjustment of the many claims filed 
by veterans for compensation arising out 
of service-connected disabilities. Those 
who were here will remember that one 
of the greatest difficulties encountered in 
having these claims satisfactorily ad- 
justed was that many of the applications 
were prepared by someone not familiar 
with the law or the evidence necessary to 
justify a claim, and, consequently, the 
application was frequently loosely drawn. 
Then the application would be denied for 
lack of evidence. Subsequently addi- 
tional evidence would sometimes be fur- 
nished, and quite frequently there would 
be some conflict in the evidence, as to 
dates, and so forth, and the claim would 
again be denied. 

As a result, there were many disabled 
veterans of World War I who were de- 
prived of compensation simply because 
they were not able to present their 
claims in a way to meet the legal require- 
ments. I felt then and I feel now that 
it would have been cheaper for the Gov- 
ernment to have placed an experienced 
and well-advised man in each county to 
assist these veterans in filing. their 
claims, so that when they were once filed 
they would be properly filed. 

I am glad to learn, therefore, that this 
difficulty is going to be partially over- 
come at least by providing contact of- 
ficers in the various counties to aid, as- 
sist, and advise these veterans. 

It is true some of the States have al- 
ready made provision for one or more 
contact officers in each county, and I as- 
sume in such cases the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration will not attempt to duplicate 


the services to be rendered and insist on 
locating other contact officers in a 
county where a State contact officer has 
already been provided, unless the work 
should be too heavy to be taken care of 
by the State officer and then only in 
cases where the two will be able to work 
together, It may be, therefore, the num- 
ber of contact officers provided for in this 
bill will not be necessary. Of course, the 
work will be a great deal heavier and 
more voluminous than that which fol- 
lowed the First World War for the reason 
that the number in the armed forces in 
World War II was so much greater than 
the number in World War I. Further- 
more, there is probably a larger per- 
centage of those in World War II who 
saw actual combat service and, logically, 
the number of service-connected-dis- 
ability claims will be much greater than 
those following World War I. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from South Carolina has ex- 
pired. 

By unanimous consent the pro forma 
amendment was withdrawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 102. During the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1947, the salaries of the Commis- 
sioners of the United States Tariff Com- 


mission shall He at the rate of $10,000 each 
per annum. 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall take but a 
moment. 

Amendments have been offered to this 
bill as it has been read, designed to 
reduce the appropriations. Another 
amendment will be offered which will try 
to keep the various bureaus and agencies 
of the Governnient in line. I propose to 
offer a motion to recommit which will 
cut the appropriations for funds for per- 
sonnel in *very item except those for the 
Veterans’ Administration by 10 percent. 
Amendments will ve offered to every bill, 
unless cuts are made which will total 
enourh, to bring the bills that are passed 
by Colgzress down to a point where the 
Budget! for 1947 is balanced. The mem- 
bers of the Appropriations Committee are 
going to see to it that the House has an 
opportunity to vote on items that will cut 
sufficiently to keep this thing in hand. 
Nineteen hundred and forty-seven is a 
crucial year. Unless we balance the 
Budget in 1947 it is going to be difficult 
ever to balance it. I hope this motion 
and these amendments will have the sup- 
port of the House. 

Mr.H.CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I sincerely 
hope the House will give consideration 
to this motion to recommit. It simply 
means that we are endeavoring to take 
off 10 percent of the personnel of this 
huge bureaucratic Government. I wish 
to compliment the gentleman from New 
York for doing what he is about to do. 

Mr. ELSTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. ELSTON. I take it the gentle- 
man’s motion will not take any funds 
from the Veterans’ Administration? 

Mr. TABER. It will not. 
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Mr. HENDRICKS. Mr. Chairman, } 
rise in opposition to the pro forma 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, when we presenteg 
this bill to the House I told the House 
that we had no percentagewise cut be. 
cause you cannot do that and do it 
wisely. We did not make any arbitrary 
cuts. The cuts that we made were dis. 
cussed. We even added somewhat to 
some of the appropriations over the esti. 
mate of the Budget. Therefore, I want 
to say to the House that we have con- 
sidered every item in the Budget, and 1 
hope that the House will not vote to 
recommit this bill and make any straight 
10-percent cut. No one can make a 10- 
percent cut in 22 agencies in this bil] 
and do it wisely. There is no question 
about that. 

I have great respect for the gentleman 
from New York, but I do believe that 
you cannot make any such cut as that 
and make it wisely. One agency may be 
able to take a 10-percent cut but an- 
other agency may not be able io do it. 
We have considered these items: We 
did not bring them in haphazardly. We 
considered them all on their own merits 
and separately, and we did not apply 
any 10- or 20-percent cut to any of them. 
We took each item up and cut it when we 
thought it ought to be. I therefore ask 
the House to be very careful about 
applying a 10-percent cut to 22 agencies 
of the Government because a 10-percent 
cut will not apply to all of them alike. 

I hope when the motion to recommit is 
offered it will be defeated. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 201. (a) Appropriations for the fiscal 
year 1947 available for expenses of travel of 
civilian officers and employees of the execu- 
tive departments and independent establish- 
ments shall be available also for expenses of 
travel performed by them including expenses 
of transportation of their immediate families 
in accordance with regulations prescribed by 
the President, on transfer from one official 
station to another for permanent duty when 
authorized by the head of the department 
or establishment concerned in the order di- 
recting such transfer: Provided, That such 
expenses shall not be allowed for any trans- 
fer effected for the convenience of any officer 
or employee. é 

(bo) Appropriations of the executive de- 
partments and independent establishments 
for the fiscal year 1947 available for the trans- 
portation of things shall be available, in ac- 
cordance with the act of October 10, 1940 
(5 U. 8. C. 73c-1), for expenses incurred in 
the transfer of household goods and effects of 
civilian officers and employees of such official 
station to another for permanent duty 

(c) Appropriations contained in this act, 
available for expenses of travel shall be avail- 
able, when specifically authorized by the head 
of the activity or establishment concerned, 
for expenses of attendance at meetings of 
organizations concerned with the function 
or activity for which the appropriation con- 
cerned is made. 

(d) Apprepriations of the executive de- 
partments and independent establishments 
for the fiscal year 1947 available for expenses 
of travel shal! be available for the payment 
of travel expenses while away from thelr 
homes or regular place of business, including 
per diem in lieu of subsistence at place of 
employment, in accordance with the Stand- 
ardized Government Travel Regulations, the 
Subsistence Expense Act of 1926, as amended 
(5 U. 8. C., ch. 16), and the act of February 
14, 1931, as amended (5 U. S. C. 73a), of (1) 
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persons employed intermittently as consult- 
ants or experts and receiving compensation 
on a per diem when-actually-employed basis, 
and (2) persons serving in an advisory capac- 
ity or employed without compensation or at 
g1 per annum; except that in case of (2) 
above there may be allowed not to exceed $10 
per diem in lieu of subsistence en route and 
at place of service or employment, unless a 
higher rate is specifically provided by law. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. JoHNSON of 
Indiana: On page 48, add a new subsec- 
tion as follows: 

ive de- 

“(e) Appropriations of the execut 
partments and independent establishments 
for the fiscal year 1947 available for the pay- 
ment of salaries of personnel under the Clas- 
sification Act, as amended, shall not become 


available at a rate greater than 25 percent 
thereof during the first cuarter of said fiscal 
year: an additional 25 percent thereof dur- 
ing the second quarter of said fiscal year; 
an additional 25 pereent thereof during the 
third quarter of said fiscal year; and an addi- 
tional 25 percent thereof during the fourth 
quarter of said fiscal year.” 


Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Mr. 
Chairman, for quite some time we have 
noticed growing up action, by the various 
Government agencies, that pays little at- 
tention to the amount of money that is 
allotted them by Congress and upon 
which they should operate during a fiscal 
year, with the result that toward the 
latter part of each fiscal year we have 
tremendous deficiencies coming before us 
to take care of the amount which the va- 
rious agencies have overexpended or 
expect to overexpend during the year. 

The committee has gone through this 
pill carefully, has had extended hearings, 
and has come to a conclusion as to how 
much they think these varicus agencies 
should have during the fiscal year 1947, 
on which to operate. This amendment 
applies only to the payment of salaries 
of personnel and not to any other ac- 
tivity of the various agencies. The ef- 
fect of the amendment, if adopted, is 
this, that during the first quarter of the 
fiscal year 1947 an agency could not 
spend for personnel more than 25 per- 
cent of the amount appropriated. Dur- 
ing the second quarter of the fiscal year 
they could not expend a total of more 
than 50 percent of the total amount ap- 
propriated. So there can be no misun- 
derstanding, the amendment does not 
limit the expense during any quarter to 
a limit of 25 percent except in the first 
quarter. If during the first quarter an 
agency should expend only 10 percent 
of the amount which becomes available 
during that first quarter, then during the 
Second quarter it could expend the 25 
percent which becomes available in the 
second quarter plus the 15 percent which 
it failed to expend in the first quarter. 
Therefore, it would have 40 percent to ex- 
pend in the second quarter. If during 
the second quarter, when that quarter is 
concluded, it did not expend the full 50 
percent available, that would carry over, 
plus the 25 percent which becomes avail- 
able in the third quarter. If during the 
third quarter the 75 percent was not 
expended, whatever was unexpended 
Would carry over along with the addi- 
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tional 25 percent which became available 
for the fourth quarter. 

The purpose of this amendment is to 
try to compel these agencies to live 
within the amount of money which they 
have justified before the committee. In 
case some emergency comes up, some- 
thing unusual, and they do need more 
money, then they can come before the 
Deficiency Committee and get an honest- 
to-God deficiency. But let us put them 
in the position where they must be lim- 
ited to the amount that the Congress has 
granted them to operate with during the 
year. 

Mr.RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. 
the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. RABAUT. Ido not see where the 
gentleman’s amendment differs at all 
from what we are doing today, except to 
say that in the first quarter you cannot 
expend more than 25 percent. If you 
check the record, you will find it is in 
the first quarter that they spend the least 
money. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. If they 
spend the least money in the first quar- 
ter, then during the second quarter they 
will have the unexpended part of the 
first quarter plus the part becoming 
available for the second quarter, but it 
will prevent the agency, which I think 
you will find some of them have done, 
during the first 6 months of the year 
from expending the whole amount for 
personnel and then coming to Congress 
and saying, “You must give us this defi- 
ciency because if you do not we must 
close this agency. We have no money to 
operate on.” 

Let us put this on a business basis. 
We budget for a year to run the agencies 
on. Now let us keep them within that 
amount. Are you going to say that the 
agencies need more than they have jus- 
tified to the committee or that the com- 
mittee has not done a good job? Iam 
giving the committee credit for doing a 
good job. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. 
the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. JONES. In the State of Ohio we 
have a statute where the county auditor 
in each county is required to divide the 
appropriation by 12, and no agency can 
spend more than one-twelfth of the en- 
tire annual appropriation in one month, 
and it works satisfactorily for the benefit 
of the taxpayers and for the State. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. I think it 
is a very wise provision, and our Govern- 
ment would have been better off if we 
had adopted something like this years 
ago and stopped this deficit spending. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise ii: opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not going to take 
much time because I do not think it is 
necessary. I hope that the House will not 
be taken in by a first glance at this 
amendment, because it might look good 
in that case. I simply want to say to the 
House that this amendment was offered 
in the full committee and was defeated 
21 to 10, and we crossed party lines. It 
was not a partisan vote, Republicans vot- 
ing to defeat the amendment. 


I yield to 


I yield to 
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This simply would hamstring these 
organizations. There is no question but 
that certain organizations have a bigger 
load to carry at certain times of the 
year. There is no question but that cer- 
tain emergencies cause them to have to 
do more work in certain periods. Aside 
from their general work, their personnel 
load would increase. 

This is a complete departure from the 
manner in which we have pursued these 
things in the past. I can give you an 
example of one agency in particular, the 
Public Roads Administration. They can- 
not carry on their work in certain periods 
of the year because of the weather. 
Therefore, it is necessary even in their 
personne! to be able to have flexibility 
so that at the time of the year they can 
work they will have the money available. 

I think that if everybody will stop and 
look at this amendment for a moment 
you will see that if you limit them to 25 
percent for 3 months, and the same for 
the next 3 months, and so on, you are 
putting every agency in a strait-jacket. 
What do we have the Deficiency Appro- 
priations Committee for? We have it for 
the purpose of permitting these bureaus 
to come up here when they are short of 
funds and ask for additional funds. If 
they ask for too much the Deficiency Ap- 
propriations Committee can deny them 
the money. I have confidence in the De- 
ficiency Committee. Therefore, I believe 
this amendment should be defeated here 
just as it was in the full committee. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HENDRICKS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. BONNER. Will the gentleman 
from Florida explain why a good, sound, 
intelligent financial-basis amendment 
of this nature would hamstring any 
agency after they have come in and said 
that this is what they need for the year? 
If the quarter is too much, then put them 
on a monthly basis. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. In the first place, 
I am not going to agree with the gen- 
tleman’s assumption that this is a good, 
sound, business-basis amendment, be- 
cause it is not. In the second place, I 
have just explained why the amendment 
will not work, and why it would ham- 
string certain agencies. I have told you 
that an agency will make up their esti- 
mate as far as possible based on the 
work load they will have during the year, 
but they have not based that on any 
quarter. If we give them a chance to 
say, “We need so much in this quarter 
and so much in this quarter,” I will be 
willing to limit them to the amount 
needed in each quarter, but they have 
not had an opportunity to tell us what 
they need in a quarter. They are basing 
it on the year’s period. 

Mr. BONNER. May I say to the gen- 
tleman further that if you defeat this 
amendment you invite every department 
to go ahead and spend their money and 
then come in for a deficiency appropria- 
tion. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. If that is true, 
then we have been inviting them ever 
since I have been here, and before I have 
been here. If we were to give the agency 
a chance to come in and tell us what 
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they would need in each quarter so that 
they could take less in one quarter and 
more in another when their work load 
increased, that would be sensible, but 
this amendment is not a sensible one. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HENDRICKS, I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. 

Mr. VURSELL. I think this amend- 
ment is just about what the Congress 
often adopts, and it will help the Presi- 
dent balance the budget. In other 
words, we will balance the budget on the 
number of employees and the amount of 
expense if we adopt this amendment. 
We will have that much of it sewed up 
and tied down. I think it is a splendid 
amendment. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. I wonder how the 
gentleman thinks this would affect the 
Post Office Department during the holi- 
day period, when they have more work 
and have to put on extra employees all 
over. The gentleman knows good and 
well that they could not do that. If we 
give them a chance to come in and tell us 
how much they will need in that quar- 
ter, then all right, but they cannot do it 
on this appropriation. 

Mr. VURSELL. The answer is that 
the Post Office Department is not in this 
bill. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. I know that, but 
there are other departments in this bill 
on all fours with the Post Office Depart- 
ment. I was just using that as an anal- 
ogy. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Florida has expired. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. Mr. 


Chairman, I move to strike out the last 


word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment. The gentleman from Flor- 
ida in opposing the amendment spoke, 
for example, of the budget of the Public 
Roads Administration in its program. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. HENDRICKS. Yes, I did. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. What is 
the complete budget for public roads? 

Mr. HENDRICKS. I hope the gentle- 
man will not ask me to go over the whole 
budget. Of course, the figures are here 
and I can give them to you. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. What is 
the increase? 

Mr. HENDRICKS. About $200,000,- 
000. 

My. ANDREWS of New York. What is 
the period in which they have to make 
a heavy appropriation, or, rather, when 
they have to spend the most money? 

Mr. HENDRICKS. In the period in 
which they can build roads. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. You 
said it would hamstring them. They 
would have 3 months for the first quar- 
ter. What would be their situation in 
the first quarter? 

Mr. HENDRICKS. I would take it 
for granted that in the first quarter they 
could not work on the roads because of 
the weather. May I say that they prob- 
ably could work during the first quarter, 
but the second quarter might be worse, 
and probably the third quarter might be 
worse. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. If you 
tie them down to a quarterly basis, they 
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could anticipate their expenditures the 
same as any businessman in the country 
does who knows how much he is allowed 
for the full year. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. May I say to the 
gentleman that if we had told these 
agencies to come in and estimate their 
requirements on a quarterly basis, and, 
of course, they are the ones who would 
know what their expenditures would be 
and what their load is going to be, I would 
go along with this proposal in holding 
them to that estimate on a quarterly 
basis. But we have not asked them to 
do that. We did not do that and here 
by this amendment it is proposed to 
limit them to 25 percent per quarter 
when they have made their estimates 
on the basis of their peak load and their 
minimum load. I say it will not work. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. The 
gentleman spoke of the Post Office De- 
partment, which is not in this bill, but 
the gentleman cannot tell me that the 
Post Office Department in the first quar- 
ter could not estimate how much more 
they are going to need in the second 
quarter, which includes Christmas, and 
still not come within the particular 
monthly allotment as the amendment 
which has been offered would provide. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. This amendment 
only allows 25 percent of the appropria- 
tion to be used for each quarter. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. The 
amendment would do one thing and that 
is to cut down the work of the Deficiency 
Appropriations Committee. I think 
that would be a perfectly splendid thing 
and once and for all it would bring the 
budgets of these bureaus which are men- 
tioned in this bill in line with fair, 
orderly, good common American busi- 
ness sense and practice. 

Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I think this is probably 
one of the most sensible amendments 
which has ever been offered to any ap- 
propriation bill, contrary to the opinion 
of my friend from Florida. If it be 
true, as the gentleman from Fiorida said, 
that the Deficiency Appropriations Com- 
mittee is here for the purpose of bring- 
ing up these differences in budget esti- 
mates, then it is equally true that any 
department which does not have suffi- 
cient funds because of having used its 
full quarter’s appropriation can come 
into the Deficiency Committee at any 
time during the year that they care to 
and ask for an adjustment of that in 
a subsequent quarter of the year. So 
the very argument the gentleman from 
Florida uses to defeat this worth-while 
amendment is the strongest argument 
in favor of the amendment. I think 
that the practice of deficiency appro- 
priations has been one of the weakest 
parts of our entire fiscal policy in the 
Government. These departments de- 
liberately use the Deficiency Committee 
as a means of building up a budget far 
beyond the original estimates that are 
given in the regular appropriation bill. 
They do it by bunching their expendi- 
tures. There are two methods now 
which the departments use. They do it 
by bunching their expenditures either in 
the early part of the year so that their 
coffers run dry and they are in a desper- 
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ate condition and have to appeal to be 
saved or else they do it by allowing their 
employment to be low in the early part 
of the year and bunching it in the fing) 
quarters so that when they come in for 
a new appropriation and use the heavy 
pay-roll figures as justification. If there 
is any purpose whatever in budgeting 
then it follows naturally the more care. 
fully you budget the more successful yoy 
will be in living up to your budget, 1 
would vote for an amendment to budget 
it by the month. I think this amenq. 
ment is more liberal because it gives g 
3-month period. But if budgeting be 
sound, then budgeting to the extent of 
dividing the year into four sections js 
ultra sound. I hope the Members of the 
House on both sides of the aisle can vote 
for this amendment. It is one of the 
finest amendments ever offered to any 
appropriation bill. I hope the Members 
of the House back it up and show their 
sincere interest if not in cutting this 
exorbitant budget, then at least in hold- 
ing to it so that we do not exceed it 
before the year is over. 

Mr. ELSTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PLOESER. I yield. 

Mr. ELSTON. It is a fact, is it not, 
that some departments are habitual 
offenders, and every year come before the 
Deficiency Subcommittee asking for ad- 
ditional funds? 

Mr. PLOESER. That is right. Many 
departments practice the policy of try- 
ing to build up the personnel for the sim- 
ple reason of giving more power to their 
operation. It is not a matter of efficiency 
in Government. It is who can get the 
most in power and in influence in the 
Federal Government. 

The gentleman from Florida quotes the 
votes in the Appropriations Committee. 
He said he would not votc« for this 
amendment or any other amendment 
which would seek to divide the Budget 
up into sections of the year, even if you 
allowed a small percentage of variation. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PLOESER. I yield. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. The gentleman 
did not put his question to me in that 
way. 

Mr. PLOESER. No; I put it to you 
in three questions. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. The gentleman 
said, “Would you support this amend- 
ment under any circumstances?” and I 
said “No.” 

Mr, PLOESER. Then, I asked the 
gentleman if he would support this 
amendment if we allowed as much as 4 
2-percent variation for seasonal changes, 
and he said, “No.” Then, I asked the 
gentleman, if he will remember—and he 
can remember, because he has an eX- 
cellent memory—I asked the gentleman 
then if he would support any amendment 
to divide the Budget throughout the 
year, and he said, “None whatever.” 

Mr. HENDRICKS. I do not recall the 
gentleman adding that question. 

Mr. PLOESER. Which is a perfect 
demonstration of no intention whatso- 
ever to support this worth-while and 
sound amendment. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. I do not recall the 
gentleman asking that question. 
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Mr. PLOESER. I regret the gentle- 
man does not recall it. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, PLOESER. I yield. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. There has been 
some talk about seasonal bulges in the 
Budget, mentioning the Christmastime 
in the Post Office Department. I under- 
stood that the bulges in pay rolls ordinar- 
ily came around election time. 

Mr. PLOESER. Weil, that is another 
puige period. That is the big bulge. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 

entleman from Missouri has expired. 

‘Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last three words. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to have the 
attention of the House as I read the fol- 
lowing from the present budget and ac- 
counting law: . : z 

coc 169. No executive department or other 
ae establishment of the United 
States shall expend in any one fiscal year any 
sum in excess of appropriations made by 
Congress for that fiscal year, or involve the 
Government in any contract or other obli- 
gation for the future payment of money in 
excess of such appropriations made, unless 
such contract or obligation is authorized by 


If Congress provides that certain sums 
shall be paid under certain circum- 
stances, and to pay them it might become 
necessary to create a deficit, that can be 
permitted by law. So the idea of defeat- 
ing deficiencies by this proposed amend- 
ment is certainly taken care of by the 
present law. 

Certainly anyone would realize that if 
you have such an amendment to the law 
it should be fixed before the bill is written 
and before the hearings are had, so that 
the department would know the situation 
and could advise Congress during the 
hearings on the bill how much they 
would want to spend in the first quarter, 
the second quarter, the third and the 
fourth quarters. If that should be done 
on future appropriations, it might be 
worthy of consideration. But to come in 
at this late hour is wholly ill-advised and 
certainly not necessary from the stand- 
point of not creating deficits, because 
that is taken care of by the law at pres- 
ent. 

Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield. 

Mr. PLOESER. The law which the 
gentleman just read restricts them to ex- 
ceeding their authorized budget in the 
year, but they can exceed it within 30 
days. They would go out of business if 
you did not give them a deficiency appro- 
priation. It does mot spread that 
throughout the year. It is that abuse 
that we are trying to correct. The gen- 
tleman will do a disservice to economy if 
he does not try to eliminate that abuse. 
The gentleman says we should warn these 
departments in advance. If you had 
warned them, these estimates would have 
been much greater than they are today 
for the entire year. 

Mr. MAHON. Then, the gentleman’s 
amendment would do a great disservice 
in the future, because they would have 
Notice, and we would have much larger 
appropriations, So the gentleman de- 
feats his own argument, 
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Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. _ I yield. 

Mr. RABAUT. I think the amend- 
ment would do a positive disservice to 
the Government, for this reason: You 
would force the departments to take on 
their personnel in a hurry in the first 
quarter whereas in the usual course of 
things in the first quarter there is de- 
liberation in the selection of personnel 
and equipment and accordingly the 
greater part of the money is spent as the 
year goes on. If you want to embarrass 
the departments, pass this amendment. 

Mr. MAHON. And if you want to in- 
crease the chance of having unexpended 
balances left at the end of the year do 
not pass this amendment, because if you 
pass it the agency will be tempted to see 
to it that there are no unused funds 
to return to the Treasury. 

Mr. RABAUT. If you are anxious to 
add to the cost of the Government pass 
this amendment, You will save not a 
dime, you will increase the expenses of 
the Federal Government. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last three words. 

Mr. Chairman, touching upon the col- 
loquy that just took place between the 
distinguished gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Manon] and the gentleman from 
Michigan (Mr. Rasavut} I recall in the 
hearings before our Subcommittee on 
State Department Appropriations that 
the chairman of the committee, the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [{Mr. Rasavt}, 
called attention many times to the steady 
practice of the State Department, during 
the year after we had gone over their 
requests in the annual supply bill, to 
blanket in during the year additional 
personnel—more than had been promised 
them and more than had been requested 
by them for their annual needs. They 
would come up here and get a deficiency, 
and instead of employing 5,000 people 
we had given them, they would have 
7,500 people. Then they would use that 
7,500 employees as the basis of their re- 
quests for the following year. 

Perhaps you might divide the appro- 
priation into 12 parts, one for each 
month, or into four quarters, one-fourth 
of the annual appropriation for each 3 
months. But the chairman of the sub- 
committee on the State Department bill 
complains of that practice which the De- 
partment and practically every agency 
has been following of coming up in the 
middle of the year and submitting addi- 
tional requests notwithstanding the lim- 
itation that had been placed upon them 
in the annual supply bill. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. I yield. 

Mr. RABAUT. I differ with the gen- 
tieman in his statement as to the policy 
of the State Department—he used the 
term “steady practice’, because it has 
not been the steady practice. It was the 
practice during the war for them to go 
to the deficiency subcommittee from time 
to time and ask for additional personnel 
and get it on a partial-year basis and 
then come before the subcommittee on 
the next regular bill and use that as a 
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basis for the full following year: but I 
recall that the committee and each and 
every member of it felt it was not the 
right thing to do; but it was not a regu- 
lar practice, it was a practice that grew 
up under the emergency of war. I hope 
the gentleman will concede that. 

Mr. JONES. I concede that it hap- 
pened during the war years, but I do not 
know what the practice was before that 
for I did not come on the committee until 
1941. 

Mr. RABAUT. If the gentleman will 
yield further, we have followed a practice 
in our committee which I would suggest 
to the House: We encourage the depart- 
ments to report to us at the end of the 
year how much of their funds they re- 
turn each year to the Treasury. We in- 
augurated this practice some years ago. 
We did it with the idea that they would 
not then join in this general spending 
spree in the last month of the fiscal year 
for the purpose of saying that they had 
spent all their funds. That is a habit 
that has grown up in the departments 
because of the practice in the House of 
taking away from them any money they 
saved in the previous year. This, in my 
opinion, is a mistake. If the comm ttee 
does not penalize the departments for 
the amount they have saved the pre- 
vious year by deducting the amount, you 
will find they spend less. 

Mr. JONES. I do not agree with the 
gentleman that that practice follows au- 
tomatically, because in Ohio for a great 
number of years all of the county and 
State offices are required to divide their 
appropriations by 12. 

Let us take the Public Roads Adminis- 
tration. The fiscal year starts in July. 
They will spend a normal amount for the 
summer months but wintertime gen- 
erally brings a lessening of activities. 
During those months a backlog of appro- 
priated money piles up. The amendment 
states that they may not spend more than 
one-quarter of the appropriation for the 
year in any one quarter. So the effect is 
not to hamstring even the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads. 

We on the Appropriations Committee 
know precious little about how funds are 
spent in the executive departments. I 
need only quote Lindsay Warren, Comp- 
troller General, who says that he does 
not know and Congress does not know 
how the Federal bureaucrats spend their 
funds. We cannot possibly know by 
spending three months of the year going 
over the requests for funds how much 
each agency needs. So that this will be 
a curb upon the bureaucrats to keep their 
appropriations down to the limit of man- 
power and expenditures that were in- 
tended when we pass the annual appro- 
priation for them. 

Mr. Chairman, the Deficiency Commit- 
tee will still meet after this amendment 
is agreed to, that committee will still be 
in session, and if there is any great emer- 
gency it certainly can meet after the 
amendment is adopted just as well as 
now. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. I yield to the gentleman 
from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I have 
read the amendment over.very carefully 
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and I think this is a fair and honest 
interpretation of it: The amendment 
applies to appropriations the rationing 
principle applied to food during the war. 
It merely says that 25 per cent of the 
amount of salary money that you get 
during the year will be available during 
the first quarter. In other words, you 
will get stamps validating 25 percent for 
the first quarter and then 25 percent at 
the commencement of the second quar- 
ter. If you have not used up all of your 
stamps in the first quarter they are good 
in the second quarter. At the beginning 
of the third quarter you validate an- 
other 25 percent of your salary stamps. 
If you have not spent all of your stamps 
in the first and second quarter you may 
spend those in the third quarter. Then 
25 percent of your stamps will be vali- 
dated at the opening of the fourth quar- 
ter. If you have not spent all of your 
other stamps you can spend them in the 
final quarter. It says, however, that you 
may not anticipate and use up your Sal- 
ary stamps in the first part of the year. 
You have got to spread them along. In 
that sense it is a true antideficiency 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for two 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RABAUT.. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. RABAUT. What would the 
gentleman do, for instance, with the 
Bureau of Fisheries if you put through 
this amendment, teach the fish to hatch 
at a certain time? 

Mr. JONES. We have a Bureau of 
Fisheries in Ohio. This does not repeal 
the Deficiency Committee. 

Mr. RABAUT. I am asking what the 
gentleman would do under this general 
rule. 

Mr. JONES. The Deficiency Commit- 
tee has not been dispensed with. These 
departments may still come to the Con- 
gress. 

The gentleman pointed out further in 
his argument that we would put our- 
selves in the position where every agency 
would want to spend as much as they had 
of their appropriations during any quar- 
ter, but this would cut down the chances 
by one-fourth because they would be lim- 
ited by the terms of the amendment to 
quarters if the amendment is adopted. 
If they are going to have a great amount 
left over, they would have much more to 
play with on a yearly basis than they 
would on the quarterly basis. It is said 
that if you put a limitation on it by 
quarters, then each bureau or agency 
will try to spend as much as they can and 
not return any money back to the Treas- 
ury. If that be true, then it is a con- 
fession that we do not know how the 
public money is being spent. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 


Mr. 


Mr. ANDREWS of New York. I would 
like to ask the gentleman from Michigan, 
who I assume is a member of the De- 
ficiency Committee, if he would not like 
to have less work on the Deficiency Com- 
mittee rather than more? 

Mr. RABAUT. It is not a question of 
work. It is a question of bringing out 
the ridiculousness of this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has again expired. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. JOHNSON]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. JoHNnson of 
Indiana) there were—ayes 88, noes 179. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. Mr. Chairman, I 
demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. HENDRICKS 
and Mr. Jounson of Indiana. 

The Committee again divided; and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
$6, noes 86. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk concluded the reading of 
the bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
in voting for-H. R. 5201 I want it dis- 
tinctly understood that I am in no man- 
ner countenancing the nonveteran ap- 
propriations. I am supporting this bill 
solely on the ground that I consider the 
appropriation for the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration absolutely necessary. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. Mr. Chairman, I 
move that the Committee do now rise 
and report the bil] back to the House 
with sundry amendments, with the rec- 
ommendation that the amendments be 
agreed to and that the bill as amended 
do pass. 

The motion was agree« to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore [Mr. McCor- 
MACK] having resumed the chair, Mr. 
WHITTINGTON, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee, having had under consideration ihe 
bill (H. R. 5201) making appropriations 
for the Executive Office and sundry in- 
dependent executive bureaus, boards, 
commissions, and offices, for the fiscal 
year ending June 39, i947, and for other 
purposes, had directed him to report the 
bill back to the House with sundry 
amendments, with the recommendation 
that the amendments be agreed to and 
that the bill as amended do pass. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. Mr. Speaker, I 
move the previous question on the bill 
and all amendments thereto to final 
passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a 
separate vote demanded on any amend- 
ment? 

Mr. HENDRICKS. Mr. Speaker, I 
demand a separate vote on the Taber 
amendment, on page 3, line 23, with ref- 
erence to the Government Information 
Service, and I alsé demand a separate 
vote on the Johnson of Indiana amend- 
ment on page 48. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a 
separate vote demanded on any other 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put 
them en gros. 

The amendments were agreed to. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the first amendment on 
which a separate vote has been de. 


manded. 


The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Taner: On page 
3, line 23, after “$3,044,880” strike out the 
period, and insert a colon and the follo : 
“Provided, That none of the funds herein jn 
this paragraph appropriated to the Bureay 
of the Budget shall be used for any 
or expense connected with the operation of 
a Government ‘’nformation Service.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the amendment. 

The question was taken; and the Chair 
being in doubt, the House divided, anq 
there were—ayes 91, noes 97, 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I object to 
the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present and make a point of order 
that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Eyi- 
dently no quorum is present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll, 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 152, nays 177, not voting 98, 


as follows: 


Allen, Ml. 
Andersen, 
H. Carl 


Anderson, Calif.Grant, Ind. 
Andrews, N.Y. Griffiths 


Angell 
Arends 


Bradley, Mich. 


Brown. Ohio 
Buck 

Butler 
Byrnes, Wis. 
Campbell 
Case, N. J. 
Case, S. Dak. 
Chenoweth 
Chiperfield 
Church 
Clason 
Clevenger 
Cole, Mo. 
Corbett 
Crawford 
Cunningham 
Curtis 
D’Ewart 
Dirksen 
Dolliver 
Dondero 
Dworshak 
Ellis 
Ellsworth 
Elsaesser 
Elston 
Engel, Mich. 
Fellows 
Fenton 
Fuller 
Fulton 
Gamble 
Gavin 
Gearhart 
Gerlach 
Gifford 


Abernethy 
Allen, La. 
Andrews, Ala. 
Bailey 
Baldwin, Md. 
Barden 
Barrett, Pa. 
Barry 

Bates. Ky. 
Biemiller 


[Roll No. 6] 
YEAS—152 
Gillespie Martin, Iowa 
Gillie Martin, Mass. 
Goodwin Mason 
Merrow 
Michener 
Gwinn,N.Y. Miller, Nebr. 
Gwynne, Iowa. Mundt 
Hagen Murray, Wis, 
Hale O’Hara 
Hall, O’Konski 
Edwin Arthur Phillips 
all, Pittenger 
Leonard W. Ploeser 
Halleck Ramey 
Hancock Reece, Tenn. 
Hand Reed, Ill. 
Harness, Ind. Rees, Kans. 
Henry Roberteon, 
Heselton N. Dak. 
Hess Robsion, Ky. 
Hill Rockwell 
Hinshaw Rodgers, Pa. 
Hoeven Rogers, Mass. 
Hoffman Schwabe, Mo. 
Holmes, Wash. Schwabe, Ok!a. 
Horan Shafer 
Howell Sharp 
Hull Short 
Jenkins Simpson, Ill. 
Jennings Simpson. Pa. 
Jensen Smith, Maine 
Johnson, Calif. Smith, Chio 
Johnson,Ind. Smith, Wis. 
Jones Springer 
Jonkman Stefan 
Kean Stevenson 
Kearney Stockman 
Keefe Sumner, Ill. 
Kilburn Taber 
Kinzer Talbot 
Kunkel Talle 
Landis Taylor 
Latham Thomas, N. J. 
LeCompte Tibbott 
LeFevre Vorys, Ohio 
Lemke Vursell 
Lewis Weichel 
McConnell Wigglesworth 
McCowen Wilson 
McDonough Wolcott 
McGregor Wolverton, N. J. 
McMillen, Ill. Woodruff 
NAYS—177 
Band Cheilf 
Bonner Clark 
Boren Clements 
Brooks Cochran 
Brown, Ga. Colmer 
Bryson Combs 
Burch Cooper 
Burgin Courtney 
Cannon. Mo. Cravens 
Carnahan Crosscr 
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D’Alesandro Kelley, Pa. Rabaut 
De Lacy Kelly, fil. Rabin 
Delaney. Kerr Rains 

John J. Kilday Rankin 
Domengeaux Kopplemann Resa 
Doughton, N. C. Lane Richards 
Dougias, Calif. Lanham Riley 
Doyle Larcade Robertson. Va. 
Drewry Lea Robinson, Utah 
Durham Lesinski Roe, Md. 
Earthman Link Rogers, Fla. 
Eberharter Ludlow Rogers, N. Y. 
Elliott Lyle Rooney 
Fallon Lynch Rowan 
Feighan McCormack Ryter 
Fernandez McGehee Sabath 
Flood McKenzie Sadowski 
Folger McMillan, S.C. Sasscer 
Forand Madden Savage 
Gallagher Mahon Sikes 
Gardner Manasco Slaughter 
Gary Mansfield, Smith, Va. 
Gathings Mont. Snyder 
Geelan Marcantonio Somers,N. Y. 
Gordon Mills Sparkman 
Gore Morgan Spence 
Gorski Murdock Starkey 
Gossett Murphy Stewart 
Granahan Murray, Tenn. Stigler 
Granger Neely Sullivan 
Green Norrell Sumners, Tex. 
Gregory O'Brien, Tl. Tarver 
Hare O'Brien, Mich. Thom 
Harris O'Neal Thomas, Tex. 
Hart O'Toole Thomason 
Havenner Outland Tolan 
Hays Pace Torrens 
Hedrick Patman Trimble 
Hendricks Patrick Vinson 
Hobbs Patterson Voorhis, Calif. 
Hoth Peterson, Fla Walter 
Holifield Peterson,Ga. Wasielewski 
Huber Pfeifer Weaver 
Izac Philbin Whitten 
Jackson Pickett Whittington 
Jarman Powell Winstead 
Johnson, Price, Fla. Wood 

Luther A. Price, Til. Woodhouse 
Johnson, Okla. Priest Worley 
Kee Quinn, N. Y. Zimmerman 

NOT VOTING—98 

Adams Dawson Luce 
Andresen, Delaney, McGlinchey 

August H. James J. Maloney 
Auchincloss Dingell Mansfield, Tex. 
Baldwin, N.Y. Douglas, Il. Mathews 
Bates, Mass, Faton May 
Beckworth Enele, Calif. Miller, Calif, 
Bell Fisher Monroney 
Bender Flannagan Morrison 
Bloom Fogarty Norton 
Boykin Gibson Plumley 
Bradley, Pa. Gillette Poage 
Brehm Graham Randolph 
Brumbaugh Grant, Ala. Rayfiel 
Buckley Gross Reed, N. Y. 
Buffett Harless, Ariz. Rich 
Bulwinkle Hartley Rivers 
Bunker Healy Rizley 
Byrne, N. Y. Hébert Roe, N. Y. 
Camp Heffernan Russell 
Canfield Herter Scrivner 
Cannon, Fla. Holmes,Mass. Sheppard 
Carlson Hook Sheridan 
Celler Hope Sundstrom 
Chapman Johnson, Il. Towe 
Clippinger Johnson, ‘Traynor 
Coffee Lyndon B. Wadsworth 
Cole, Kans. Judd Welch 
Cole, N. Y. Kefauver West 
Cooley Keogh White 
Cox King Wickersham 
Curley Kirwan Winter 
Daughton, Va. Knutson Wolfenden, Pa. 
Davis LaFollette 


So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 


Mr. Adams for, with Mr. Randolph against. 

Mr. Brehm for, with Mr. Keogh against. 

Mr. Graham for, with Mr. Healy against. 

Mr. Brumbaugh for, with Mr. Davis against. 

Mr. Carlson for, with Mrs. Norton against. 

‘Mr. Buffett for, with Mr. Miller of Califor- 
Nia egainst. 

Mr. Hartley for, with Mr. Wickersham 
against. 

Mr. Cole of New York for, with Mr. Bradley 
of Pennsylvania against. 

Mr. Judd for, with Mr. Sheridan against, 
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Mr. Holmes of Massachusetts for, with Mr. 
Morrison against. 

Mr. Knutson for, with Mr. King against. 

Mr. Hope for, with Mr. McGlinchey against. 

Mr. Reed of New York for, with Mr. Engle 
of California against. 

Mr. Gillette for, with Mr. Dingell against. 

Mr. Gross for, with Mr. Traynor against. 


General pairs until further notice: 

Mr. Mansfield of Texas with Mr. H. Carl 
Andersen. 

Mr. Coffee with Mr. Baldwin of New York. 

Mr. Fogarty with Mr. Johnson of Illinois. 

Mrs. Douglas of Illinois with Mr. Bender. 

Mr. Roe of New York with Mr. Herter. 

Mr. Bullwinkle with Mr. Eaton. 


Mr. Byrne of New York with Mr. Cole of 
Kansas. 


Mr. Hook with Mrs. Luce. 

Mr. Flannagan with Mr. Canfield. 

Mr. Bloom with Mr. Plumley. 

Mr. Monroney with Mr. Rizley. 

Mr. Maloney with Mr. Wolfenden of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr. Kefauver with Mr. Rich. 

Mr. May with Mr. Wadsworth. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the next amendment 
on which a separate vote has been de- 
manded. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. JOHNSON of 
Indiana: On page 48, add a new subsection 
as follows: 

“(e) Appropriations of the executive de- 
partments and independent establishments 
for the fiscal year 1947 available for the pay- 
ment of salaries of personenl under the 
Classification Act, as amended, shall not be- 
come available at a rate greater than 25 
percent thereof during the first quarter of 
said fiscal year; an additional 25 percent 
thereof during the second quarter of said 
fiscal year; an additional 25 percent thereof 
during the third quarter of said fiscal year, 
and an additional 25.percent thereof dur- 
ing the fourth quarter of said fiscal year.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the amendment. 

The question was taken and the Speak- 
er pro tempore announced that the noes 
appeared to have it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—years 158, nays 170, not voting 99, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 7] 
YEAS—158 

Allen, Ill. Case, S. Dak. Gearhart 
Andersen, Chenoweth Gerlach 

H. Carl Chiperfield Gifford 
Anderson, Calif. Church Gillespie 
Andrews, N. Y. Clason Gillie 
Angell Clevenger Goodwin 
Arends Cole, Mo. Grant, Ind. 
Arnold Corbett Griffiths 
Barden Crawford Gwinn, N. Y. 
Barrett, Wyo. Cunningham Gwynne, Iowa 
Beall Curtis Hagen 
Bennet,N.Y. D’Ewart Hale 
Bennett, Mo. Dolliver Hall, 
Bishop Dondero Edwin Arthur 
Blackney Durham Hall, 
Bolton Dworshak Leonard W. 
Bonner Ellis Haileck 
Boren El!sworth Hancock 
Bradley, Mich. Elsaeszer Hand 
Brown, Ohio Elston Harness, Ind. 
Brumbaugh Engel, Mich. Henry 
Buck Fellows Heselton 
Burgin Fenton Hess 
Butler Fuller Hill 
Byrnes, Wis. Fulton Hinshaw 
Campbell Gamble Hoeven 
Case, N. J. Gavin Hoffman 
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Holmes, Wash. 


Horan 
Howell 
Hull 
Jenkins 
Jennings 
Jensen 


Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Ind. 


Jones 
Jonkman 
Kean 
Kearney 
Keefe 
Kilburn 
Kinzer 
Kunkel 
LaFollette 
Landis 
Latham 
LeCompte 
LeFevre 
Lemke 
Lewis 
McConnell 
McCowen 
McDonough 


Abernethy 
Allen, La. 


Andrews, Ala. 


Bailey 
Baldwin, Md. 
Barrett, Pa. 
Barry 
Bates, Ky. 
Biemiller 
Bland 
Brooks 
Brown, Ga. 
Bryson 
Burch 
Camp 
Cannon, Mo. 
Carnahan 
Chelf 
Clark 
Clements 
Cochran 
Colmer 
Combs 
Cocper 
Courtney 
Cravens 
Croscer 
D’Alesandro 
De Lacy 
Delaney, 
John J. 
Dirksen 
Domengeaux 


Doughton, N.C. 
Douglas, Calif. 


Doyle 
Drewry 
Earthman 
Eberharter 
Elliott 
Fallon 
Feighan 
Fernandez 
Flood 
Folger 
Forand 
Gallagher 
Gary 
Gathings 
Geelan 
Gordon 
Gore 
Gorski 
Gossett 
Granahan 
Granger 
Green 
Gregory 


Adams 

Andresen, 
August H. 

Auchincloss 


Baldwin, N. Y. 


Bates Mass. 
Beckworth 
Bell 
Bender 
Bloom 
Boykin 
Bradley, Pa. 
Brehm 
Buckley 
Buffett 
Bulwinkle 
Bunker 
Byrne, N. Y. 


McGregor 


McMillen, Il. 


Martin, Iowa 
Martin, Mass 
Mason 
Merrow 
Michener 
Miller, Nebr. 
Mundt 
Murray, Wis. 
O’Hara 
O’Konski 
Phillips 
Pittenger 
Ploeser 
Ramey 
Reece, Tenn. 
Reed, Il. 
Rees, Kans. 
Robertson, 
N. Dak 
Robsion, Ky. 
Rockwell 
Rodgers, Pa. 
Rogers. Mass. 
Schwabe, Mo. 


Schwabe, Okla. 
NAYS—170 


Hare 
Harris 
Hart 
Havenner 
Hays 
Hedrick 
Hendricks 
Hobbs 
Hoch 
Holifield 
Huber 
Izac 
Jackson 
Jarman 
Johnson, 
Luther A. 


Johnson, Okla. 


Kee 

Kelley, Pa. 
Kelly, Ill. 
Kerr 

Kilday 
Kopplemann 
Lane 
Lanham 
Larcade 

Lea 
Lesinski 
Link 
Ludlow 
Lyle 

Lynch 
McCormack 
McGehee 
McKenzie 


MeMillan, S. C. 


Madden 
Mahon 
Manasco 
Mansfield, 
Mont. 
Marcantonio 
Mills 
Morgan 
Murdock 
Murphy 


Murray, Tenn. 


Neely 
Norrell 
O’Brien, T!. 


O'Brien, Mich. 


O'Neal 
O'Toole 
Outland 
Pace 
Patman 
Patrick 
Patterson 


NOT VOTING 


Canfield 
Cannon, Fla 
Carlson 
Celler 
Chapman 
Clippinger 
Coffee 
Cole, Kans. 
Cole, N. Y. 
Cooley 
Cox 
Curley 


Daughton, Va. 


Davis 
Dawson 
Delaney, 
James J. 
Dingell 
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Shafer 

Sharp 

Short 
Simpscn, Ill. 
Simpson, Pa. 
Smith, Maine 
Smith, Chio 
Smith, Va. 
Smith, Wis. 
Springer 
Stefan 
Stevenson 
Stockman 
Sumner, Il. 
Taber 

Talle 

Taylor 
Thomas, N. J. 
Tibbott 
Vorys, Ohio 
Vursell 
Weichel 
Wigglesworth 
Wilson 
Wolcott 
Wolverton, N. J. 
Woodruff 


Peterson, Fla. 
Peterson, Ga. 
Pfeifer 
Philbin 
ickett 
Powell 
Price, Fla. 
Price, Ml. 
Priest 
Quinn, N. Y. 
Rabaut 
Rabin 
Rains 
Rankin 
Resa 
Richards 
Riley 
Robinson, Utah 
Roe, Md 
Rogers, F!a. 
Rooney 
Rowan 
Ryter 
Sabath 
Sadowski 
Sasscer 
Savage 
Sikes 
Slaughter 
Snyder 
Somers, N. Y. 
Sparkman 
Spence 
Starkey 
Stewart 
Stigler 
Sullivan 
Summers, Tex. 
Tarver 
Thom 
Thomas, Tex. 
Thomason 
Tolan 
Torrens 
Trimble 
Vinson 
Voorhis, Calif. 
Walter 
Wasielewski 
Weaver 
Whitten 
Whittington 
Winstead 
Wood 
Woodhouse 
Worley g 
Zimmerman 


99 


Dougias, Ill 
Eaton 

Engle, Calif. 
Fisher 
Flannagan 
Fogarty 
Gardner 
Gibson 
Gillette 
Graham 
Grant, Ala. 
Gross 
Harless, Ariz. 
Hartley 
Healy 
Hebert 
Peffernan 
Herter 
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Holmes, Mass. Mathews Rogers. N. Y. 
Hook May Russell 
Hope Miller, Calif. Scrivner 
Johnson, Ml. Monroney Sheppard 
Johnson, Morrison Sheridan 
Lyadon B, Norton Sundstrom 
Judd Plumley Talbot 
Kefauver Poage Towe 
Keogh Rando!ph Traynor 
King Rayiiel Wadsworth 
Kirwan Reed, N. Y. Welch 
Knutson Rich West 
Luce Rivers White 
McGlinchey Rizley Wickersham 
Maloney Robertson, Va. Winter 


Mansfield, Tex. Roe, N. Y. 


Wolfenden, Pa. 


structions to report the same back forthwith 
with amendments reducing the appropria- 
tion for personnel in every item except those 


for the Veterans’ Administration by 10 
percent. 
Mr. HENDRICKS. Mr. Speaker, I 


move the previous question On the mo- 
tion to recommit. 
The previous question was ordered. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion to recommit. 
Mr. TABER. On that, Mr. Speaker, I 
demand the yeas and nays. 
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So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Adams for, with Mr. Randolph against. 

Mr. Brehm for, with Mr. Keogh against. 

Mr. Graham for, with Mr. Healy against. 

Mr. Gross for, with Mr. Davis against. 

Mr. Carlson for, with Mrs. Norton against. 

Mr. Buffet for, with Mr. Miller of California 
against. 

Mr. Hartley for, 
against. 

Mr. Cole of New York for, with Mr. Bradley 
of Pennsylvania against. 

Mr. Judd for, with Mr. Sheridan against. 

Mr. Holmes of Massachusetts for, with Mr. 
Morrison against. 

Mr. Knutson for, with Mr. King against. 

Mr. Hope for, with Mr. McGlinchey against. 

Mr. Reed of New York for, with Mr. Engle 
of California against. 

Mr. Gillette for, with Mr. Dingell against. 


with Mr. Wickersham 


Additional general pairs: 


Mr. Traynor with Mr. Chiperfield. 

Mr. Cannon of Florida with Mr. Sund- 
strom. 

Mr. James J. Delaney with Mr. Talbot. 

Mr. Lyndon B. Johnson with Mr. Weichel. 

Mr. Rivers with Mr. Towe. 

Mr. Fisher with Mr. Winter. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above -ecorded. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
gentleman opposed to the bill? 

Mr. TABER. I am not, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. Mr. Speaker, a 
point of order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman will state it. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. Did the gentleman 
from New York say he was against the 
bill? 

Mr. TABER. I did not. That relates 
only to the privilege of offering it. A 
Member who is opposed to the bill would 
be entitled to prior recognition. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. Mr. Speaker, I 
make the point of order that unless the 
gentleman is opposed to the bill he can- 
not offer a motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
any Member of the minority party who 
is opposed to the bill who desires to offer 
a motion to recommit? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

The Clerk will report the motion to 
recommit offered by the gentleman from 
New York. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. TaBER moves to recommit the bill to 
the Committee on Appropriations with in- 


Is the 


The yeas and nays were ordered. 
The question was taken; and there 


were—yeas 145, nays 175, not voting 107, 


as follows: 


{Roll No. 8] 
YEAS—i45 
Allen, Ill. Gillie Martin, Iowa 
Andersen, Goodwin Martin, Mass. 
H. Carl Grant, Ind. Mason 
Anderson, Calif. Griffiths Merrow 
Angell Gwinn, N. Y. Michener 
Arends Gwynne,Iowa Miller, Nebr. 
Arnold Hagen Mundt 
Barrett, Wyo. Hale Murray, Wis. 
Beall Hall, O’Hara 
Bennet, N. Y. Edwin Arthur O’Konski 
Bennett,Mo. Hall, Phillips 
Bishop Leonard W. Pittenger 
Blackney Halieck Ploeser 
Bolton Hancock Romey 
Bradley, Mich. Hand Reece, Tenn. 
Brown, Ohio Harness,Ind. Reed, Ill. 
Brumbaugh Henry Rees, Kans. 
Buck Heseltcn Robertson, 
Butler Hass N. Dak. 
Byrnes, Wis. Hill Robsion, Ky. 
Campbell Hinshaw Rockwell 
Case, N. J. Hoeven Rodgers, Pa. 
Case, S. Dak. Hofiman Rogers, Mass. 
Chenoweth Holmes, Wash. Schwabe, Mo. 
Chiperfield Horan Schwabe, Okla. 
Church Howell Shafer 
Clason Jenkins Sharp 
Clevenger Jennings Short - 
Cole, Mo. Jensen Simpson, Pa. 
Corbett Johnson, Calif. Smith, Maine 
Crawford Johnson,Ind. Smith, Ohio 
Cunningham Jones Smith, Wis. 
Curtis Jonkman Springer 
D’Ewart Kean Stefan 
Dolliver Kearney Stevenson 
Dondero Keefe Stockman 
Dworshak Kilburn Sumner, Ill. 
Ellis Kinzer Taber 
Ellsworth Kunkel Talle 
Elsaesser LaFollette Taylor 
Elston Landis Thomas, N. J. 
Engel, Mich. Latham Tibbott 
Fellows LeCompte Vorys, Ohio 
Fenton LeFevre Vursell 
Fuller Lewis Weichel 
Fulton McConnell Wigglesworth 
Gamble McCowen Wilson 
Gerlach McDonough Wolcott 
Gifford McGregor Wolverton, N. J. 
Gillespie McMillen, Dl. 
NAYS—175 
Abernethy Crosser Green 
Allen, La. D’Alesandro Gregory 
Andrews, Ala. De Lacy Hare 
Andrews, N.Y. Delaney, Harris 
Bailey John J. Hart 
Baldwin,Md. Dirksen Havenner 
Barden Domengeaux Hays 
Barrett, Pa. Doughton, N. C. Hedrick 
Barry Douglas, Calif. Hendricks 
Bates, Ky. Doyle Hobbs 
Biemiller Drewry Hoch 
Bonner Durham Holifield 
Boren Earthman Huber 
Brooks Eberharter Hull 
Brown, Ga. Elliott Izac 
Bryson Fallon Jackson 
Burch Feighan Jarman 
Camp Flood Johnson, 
Cannon, Mo. Folger Luther A. 
Carnahan Forand Johnson, Okla. 
Che!f Gallagher Kee 
Clark Gary Kelley, Pa. 
Clements Gathings Kelly, Til. 
Cochran Geelan Kerr 
Colmer Gordon Kilday 
Combs Gore Kopplemann 
Cooper Gorski Lane 
Courtney Granahan Lanham 
Cravens Granger Larcade 


Lea Patterson Smith, Va 
Lesinski Peterson, Fila. Snyder 
Link Peterson,Ga. Somers, N. y, 
Ludlow Pfeifer Sparkman 
Lyle Philbin Spence 
Lynch Pickett Starkey 
McCormack Powell Stewart 
McGehee Price, Fla. Stigler 
McKenzie Price, Til. Sullivan 
McMillan, 8.C. Priest Sumners, Tex. 
Madden Quinn, N. Y. Tarver 
Mahon Rabaut Thom 
Manasco Rabin Thomas, Tex. 
Mansfield, Rains Thomason 

Mont. Rankin Tolan 
Marcantonio Resa Torrens 
Mills Richards Trimble 
Morgan Riley Vinson 
Murdock Robertson, Va. Voorhis, Calif. 
Murphy Roe, Md. Waiter 
Murray, Tenn. Rogers, Fla. Wasielewski 
Neely Rooney Weaver 
Norrell Rowan Whitten 
O’Brien, il. Ryter Whittington 
O'Brien, Mich. Sabath Winstead 
O'Neal Sadowski Wood 
O'Toole Sasscer Woodhouse 
Outland Savage Worley 
Pace Sikes Zimmerman 
Patman Simpson, Tl. 
Patrick Slaughter 

NOT VOTING—107 

Adams Dingell McGlinchey 
Andresen, Douglas, Hil. Maloney 

August H. Eaton Mansfield, Tex. 
Auchincloss Engle, Calif. Mathews 
Baldwin, N.Y. Fernandez May 
Bates, Mass, Fisher Miller, Calif. 
Beckworth Flannagan Monroney 
Bell Fogarty Morrison - 
Bender Gardner Norton 
Bland Gavin Plumley 
Bloom Gearhart Poage 
Boykin Gibson Randolph 
Bradley, Pa. Gillette Rayfiel 
Brehm Gossett Reed, N. Y. 
Buckley Graham Rich 
Buffett Grant, Ala. Rivers 
Bulwinkle Gross Rizley 
Bunker Harless, Ariz. Robinson, Utah 
Burgin Hart’ey Roe, N. Y. 
Byrne, N. Y. Healy Rogers, N. Y. 
Canfield Hébert Russell 
Cannon, Fla. Heffernan Scrivner 
Carlson Herter Sheppard 
Celler Ho!mes, Mass. Sheridan 
Chapman Hook Sundstrom 
Clippinger Hope Talbot 
Coffee Johnson, Ml. Towe 
Cole, Kans. Johnson, Traynor 
Cole, N. Y. Lyndon B. Wadsworth 
Cooley Judd Welch 
Cox Kefauver West 
Curley Keogh White 
Daughton, Va. King Wickersham 
Davis Kirwan Winter 
Dawson Knutson Wolfenden, Pa. 
Delaney, Lemke Woodruff 

James J. Luce 


So the motion to recommit was re- 
jected. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 


Mr. Adams for, with Mr. Randolph against. 

Mr. Brehm for, with Mr. Keogh against. 

Mr. Graham for, with Mr. Healy against. 

Mr. Gross for, with Mr. Davis against. 

Mr, Carlson for, with Mrs. Norton against. 

Mr. Buffett for, with Mr. Miller of Califor- 
nia against. 

Mr. Cole of New York for, with Mr. Bradley 
of Pennsylvania against. 

Mr. Judd for, with Mr. Sheridan against. 

Mr. Holmes of Massachusetts for, with Mr. 
Morrison against. 

Mr. Knutson for, with Mr. King against. 

Mr. Gillette for, with Mr. Dingell against. 

Mr. Reed of New York for, with Mr. Engle 
of California against. 

Mr. Hope for, with Mr. McGiinchey against. 

Mr. Rizley for, with Mr. Robinson of Utah 
against. 


Additional general pairs: 


Mr. Wickersham with Mr. Gearhart. 
Mr. Bland with Mr. Lemke. 

Mr. Chapman with Mr. Woodruff. 
Mr. Cox with Mr. Gavin. 
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Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. 
LEN of Illinois and Mr. Wotcott changed 
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their votes from “nay” to “yea.” 


The result of the vote was announced 


as above recorded. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 


question is on the passage of the bill. 


Mr. HENDRICKS. Mr. Speaker, on 


that I demand the yeas and nays. 
The yeas and nays were ordered. 


The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 301, nays 5, not voting 121, 


as follows: 


Abernethy 
Allen, Ill. 
Allen, La. 
Andersen, 
H. Carl 


{Roll No. 9] 


YEAS—301 
Gallagher 
Gamble 
Gary 
Geelan 
Gerlach 


Anderson, Calif.Gifford 


Andrews, Ala. 
Angell 
Arends 

Bailey 
Baldwin, Md. 
Barden 
Barrett, Pa. 
Barry 

Bates, Ky. 
Bennet, N. Y. 
Bennett, Mo. 
Biemiller 
Bishop 
Blackney 
Bolton 
Bonner 

Boren 


Bradley, Mich. 


Brooks 
Brown, Ga. 
Brown, Ohio 
Brumbaugh 
Bryson 
Buck 
Burch 
Burgin 
Butler 
Camp 
Campbell 
Cannon, Mo. 
Carnahan 
Case, N. J. 
Case, S. Dak. 
Chelf 
Chenoweth 
Church 
Clason 
Clements 
Clevenger 
Cochran 
Cole, Mo, 
Colmer 
Combs 
Cooper 
Corbett 
Courtney 
Cravens 
Crawford 
Crosser 
Cunningham 
Curtis 
D’Alesandro 
De Lacy 
Delaney, 
John J. 
D'Ewart 
Dirksen 
Dolliver 
Domengeaux 
Dondero 


Douglas, Calif. 


Doyle 
Drewry 
Durham 
Dworehak 
Earthman 
Eberharter 
Elliott 
Ellis 
Elsaesser 
Elston 
Fallon 
Feighan 
Fellows 
Fenton 
Flood 
Folger 
Forand 
Fuller 
Fulton 


Gillespie 
Gillie 
Goodwin 
Gordon 
Gore 
Gorski 
Granahan 
Granger 
Grant, Ind. 
Green 
Gregory 
Griffiths 
Gwinn, N. Y. 
Hagen 

Hale 

Hall, 


Link 
Ludlow 
Lyle 
Lynch 
McConnell 
McCormack 
McCowen 
McDonough 
McGehee 
McGregor 
McKenzie 
McMillan, 8S. C. 
McMillen, Ill. 
Madden 
Mahon 
Manasco 
Mansfield, 
Mont. 
Marcantonio 
Martin, Mass. 
Mason 
Merrow 


Edwin Arthur Michener 


Hail, 
Leonard W. 
Halleck 
Hancock 
Hand 
Hare 
Harness, Ind. 
Harris 
Hart 
Havenner 
Hays 
Hedrick 
Hendricks 
Henry 
Heselton 
Hess 
Hill 
Hinshaw 
Hobbs 
Hoch 
Hoeven 
Hoffman 
Holifield 
Holmes, Wash. 
Horan 
Howell 
Huber 
Hull 
Izac 
Jackson 
Jarman 
Jenkins 
Jennings 
Jensen 
Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Ind. 
Johnson, 
Luther A. 
Johnson, Okla. 
Jones 
Jonkman 
Kean 
Kearney 
Kee 
Keefe 
Kelley, Pa. 
Kelly, tl, 
Kerr 
Kilday 
Kinzer 
Kopplemann 
Kunkel 
LaFollette 
Landis 
Lane 
Lanham 
Larcade 
Latham 


Lea 
LeCompte 
LeFevre 


Lesinski 
Lewis 


Miller, Nebr. 
Mills 
Morgan 
Mundt 
Murdock 
Murphy 
Murray, Tenn, 
Murray, Wis. 
Neely 
Norrell 
O'Brien, Ill. 
O’Brien,Mich, 
O’Hara 
O'Neal 
O'Toole 
Outland 
Pace 
Patman 
Patrick 
Patterson 
Peterson, Fla. 
Peterson, Ga. 
Pfeifer 
Philbin 
Phillips 
Pickett 
Pittenger 
Ploeser 
Powell 
Price, Fla. 
Price, Ill. 
Priest 
Quinn, N. Y. 
Rabaut 
Rabin 
Rains 
Ramey 
Rankin 
Reece, Tenn. 
Reed, Ill. 
Rees, Kans, 
Resa 
Richards 
Riley 
Robertson, 
N. Dak. 
Robertson, Va, 
Rockwell 
Rodgers, Pa, 
Roe, Md. 
Rogers, Fla. 
Rogers, Mass. 
Rooney 
Rowan 
Ryter 
Sadowski 
Sasscer 
Savage 
Schwabe, Mo. 
Schwabe, Okla. 
Shafer 
Sharp 
Sikes 


Mr. AL- 


The 


Simpson, Ml, 
Slaughter 
Smith, Maine 
Smith, Ohio 
Smith, Va. 
Snyder 
Somers, N. Y. 
Sparkman 
Spence 
Springer 
Starkey 
Stefan 
Stevenson 
Stewart 
Stigler 
Stockman 
Sullivan 


Byrnes, Wis. 
Kilburn 


Sumner, Il. 
Sumners, Tex. 
Taber 

Talle 

Tarver 

Taylor 

Thom 
Thomas, N. J. 
Thomas, Tex. 
Thomason 
Tibbott 

Tolan 
Torrens 
Trimble 
Vinson 
Voorhis, Calif. 
Vorys, Ohio 


NAYS—5 


O’Konski 
Short 


Vursell 
Walter 
Wasielewski 
Weichel 
Whitten 
Whittington 
Wigglesworth 
Wilson 
Winstead 
Wolcott 
Wolverton, N. J. 
Wood 
Woodhouse 
Woodruff 
Worley 
Zimmerman 


Smith, Wis. 


NOT VOTING—121 


Adams 
Andresen, 
August H. 
Andrews, N. Y. 
Arnold 
Auchincloss 
Baldwin, N. Y. 
Barrett, W'yo. 
Bates, Mass. 
Beall 
Beckworth 
Bell 
Bender 
Bland 
Bloom 
Boykin 
Bradley, Pa. 
Brehm 
Buckley 
Buffett 
Bulwinkle 
Bunker 
Byrne, N. Y. 
Canfield 
Cannon, Fla. 
Carlson 
Celler 
Chapman 
Chiperfield 
Clark 
Clippinger 
Coffee 
Cole, Kans. 
Cole, N. Y. 
Cooley 
Cox 
Curley 
Daughton, Va. 
Davis 
Dawson 
Delaney, 
James J. 


Dingell 


Doughton, N. C. 


Douglas, Ill, 
Eaton 
Ellsworth 
Engel, Mich. 
Engle, Calif. 
Fernandez 
Fisher 
Flannagan 
Fogarty 
Gardner 
Gathings 
Gavin 
Gearhart 
Gibson 
Gillette 
Gossett 
Graham 
Grant, Ala. 
Gross 


Gwynne, Iowa. 


Harless, Ariz. 
Hartley 
Healy 
Hébert 
Heffernan 
Herter 
Holmes, Mass. 
Hook 
Hope 
Johnson, Ill. 
Johnson, 
Lyndon B. 
Judd 
Kefauver 
Keogh 
King 
Kirwan 
Knutson 
Lemke 
Luce 


So the bill was passed. 
The Clerk announced the following 


pairs: 


Additional general pairs: 


McGlinchey 
Maloney 
Mansfield, Tex. 
Martin, Iowa 
Mathews 
May 

Miller, Calif. 
Monroney 
Morrison 
Norton 
Plumley 
Poage 
Randolph 
Rayfiel 

Reed, N. Y. 
Rich 

Rivers 
Rizley 
Robinson, Utah 
Robsion, Ky. 
Roe, N. Y. 
Rogers, N. Y. 
Russell 
Sabath 
Scrivner 
Sheppard 
Sheridan 
Simpson, Pa. 
Sundstrom 
Talbot 

Towe 
Traynor 
Wadsworth 
Weaver 
Welch 

West 

White 
Wickersham 
Winter 
Wolfenden, Pa. 


Mr. Rogers of New York with Mr. Robsion 


of Kentucky. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Sabath with Mr. Arnold. 
Rivers with Mr. Eaton. 
Randolph with Mr. Adams. 
Keogh with Mr. Brehm. 
Healy with Mr. Graham. 
Davis with Mr. Gross. 


Mrs. Norton with Mr. Carlson. 
Mr. Miller of California with Mr. Buffett. 
Mr. Bradley of Pennsylvania with Mr. Cole 


of New York. 


Mr. Sheridan with Mr. Judd. 
Mr. Morrison with Mr. Holmes of Massa- 


chusetts. 


Mr, King with Mr. Knutson. 
Mr. Dingell with Mr. Gillette. 
Mr. Engle of California with Mr. Reed of 


New York. 


Mr. McGlinchey with Mr. Hope. 

Mr. Robinson of Utah with Mr. Rizley. 
Mr. Fernandez with Mr. Beall. 

Mr. Maloney with Mr. Ellsworth. 

Mr. Bulwinkle with Mr. Gwynne of Iowa. 
Mr. Gossett with Mr. Johnson of Illinois. 
Mr. Clark with Mr. Simpson of Pennsyl- 


vania. 


Mr. Kirwan with Mr. Martin of Iowa. 
Mr. Weaver with Mr. Barrett of Wyoming. 


The result of the vote was announced, 
as above recorded. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. JONKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that my colleague 
the Delegate from Hawaii [Mr. FarrInc- 
TON] may extend in the REcorp a report 
of the subcommittee of the Committee on 
Territories. The gentleman from Hawaii 
[Mr. FARRINGTON] has received a letter 
from the printer that this exceeds the 
limit established by the Joint Committee 
on Printing and that it will cost $173.40. 
Notwithstanding the cost, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the extension may be 
made. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Not- 
withstanding the cost, without objection, 
the extension may be made. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, at the close of the 
debate on H. R. 5201 in the Committee of 
the Whole, as part of the debate in the 
Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. Horrman] 
may address the House for 15 minutes 
on tomorrow, Friday, immediately after 
disposition of business on the Speaker’s 
desk and at the conclusion of any spe- 
cial orders heretofore entered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. PLOESER (at the request of Mr. 
WIGGLESWORTH) was given permission to 
extend the remarks he made in the 
Committee today and include a table re- 
ferring to the Budget. 

Mr. BARRETT of Pennsylvania asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks in the Recorp and include a 
speech made on National Freedom Day in 
Washington. 

Mr. CARNAHAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RecorpD and include an editorial from the 
Honolulu Star Bulletin of January 17, 
1946. 

Mrs. DOUGLAS of California asked 
and was given permission to extend her 
own remarks in the Appendix of the 
REeEcorp in five separate instances; in four 
instances to include the history of the 
Negro soldier as taken from reports of 
the War Department, the Navy, and the 
merchant marine; and in the other in- 
stance to include the facts of the steel 
strike as presented by Mr. Philip Murray, 
president of the CIO. 

Mr. DOYLE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp on two subjects and include an 
editorial from a Los Angeles newspaper. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
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‘in the Recorp and include a newspaper 
clipping. 
SPECIAL ORDER 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. Jonxman] is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 


THE STRIKE SITUATION 


Mr. JONKMAN. Mr. Speaker, a great 
Washington newspaper, which has for a 
decade or more never been considered 
antiadministration, last Tuesday diag- 
nosed the situation of the automotive, 
meat, electrical, and steel strikes in a 
front-page editorial, and said, “It is a 
criminal set-back, and it seems like a 
conspiracy.” A little further on the edi- 
torial said, “What has happened is simply 
a break-down in common sense.” 

Now, I know it is of little moment to 
a man whose house is afire whether the 
fire was caused by firebugs or a break- 
down in common sense. He wants the 
fire put out. But if he knew it was the 
work of firebugs, he certainly would not 
turn to them to put it out. 

The editorial makes the positive asser- 
tion that a crime has been committed or 
is being committed. “But,” it says, “no 
good will come out of name calling.” So 
it does not name the crime. Neither does 
it name the probable conspirators. 

Nevertheless, if a crime is being com- 
mitted, it is not the result of merely a 
break-down in common sense. It pre- 
sumes criminal intent, deliberation, and 
motive, and if engaged in by two or more 
persons, is the result of a conspiracy. So, 
having set the premise that the strike 
situation is a criminal set-back, we can 
come to only one conclusion, namely, that 
it results from 9 conspiracy. Our prob- 
lem then is to identify those conspirators 
or some of them. 

The evidence, it seems to me, points to 
the administration. Things were smelly 
in the administration for several months 
before the General Motors strike. A dan- 
gerous, deliberate, destructive, well- 
schemed conspiracy was in the making. 

About mid-September, 1945, William 
H. Davis was let out as the head of the 
Office of Economic Stabilization ostensi- 
bly because of his speech 2 few weeks 
previous about raising wages 50 percent 
without increasing prices. He was dis- 
missed with praise and honor and the 
President said, “About that aim there has 
never been any conflict of views.” The 
Davis episode was undoubtedly a trial 
balloon. 

Notwithstanding this fiasco, on Octo- 
ber 12, a full month before the General 
Motors Strike, Henry Wallace, the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, volunteered a speech 
in which he advocated that the Govern- 
ment should help labor to obtain 15 to 20 
percent—and some news articles say 25 
percent—of its 30 percent wage increase 
demand, and allow compensating price 
inereases where necessary to cover the 
higher labor costs. 

A few days later newspaper headlines 
read, “Snyder says wages can be raised 
by industry without price increases,” and 
some news articles alleged that he ad- 
vocated a wage increase of 24 percent on 
this basis. John W. Snyder is the new 


head of the Board of Demobilization and 
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Reconversion, and took over the job va- 
cated by Davis when the Office of Eco- 
nomic Stabilization was conveniently 
abolished. 

To top this all off, President Truman, in 
his wage-price policy speech of October 
30, 1945, more than 3 weeks before the 
General Motors strike, backed them up 
with the following statement: “There are 
several reasons why I believe that indus- 
try as a whole can afford substantial wage 
increases without increasing prices.” 
True, President Truman tries to straddle 
the issue by saying, “We must not kill the 
goose which lays the golden egg,” and 
that after 6 months of losses under this 
policy, industry can apply for price in- 
creases. 

Now, after the President and his ad- 
ministration leaders threw about these 
sparks and started the conflagration of 
strikes in which we find ourselves, how 
could we expect conservative labor lead- 
ers to stop the conflagration? What 
chance had collective bargaining? Why 
bother about the obligation of contracts? 
No conspiracy could have been more 
adroitly planned to bring about the crisis 
in which we find ourselves. And what 
is the motive? All real Americans are 
stricken with fear that the purpose is 
to destroy constitutional government and 
free enterprise, and have it taken over 
under a collectivist ideology, with the 
bureaucrats operating our industries. Is 
this treason? What else can it be? 

Under the above-named conspiracy, 
there is little use in the American peo- 
ple looking to the administration for 
relief. They are looking to Congress, 
and Congress must act and immediately 
and remedially. 

The simplest approach for Congress is 
to pass legislation requiring the incor- 
poration of unions, which I think con- 
structive union leaders and members will 
welcome. 

Congress should also pass amendments 
to the Wagner Act, the National Labor 
Relations Act, and such other amend- 
ments as will require both management 
and labor to respect human rights and 
property rights, as well as responsibility 
for their respective obligations. 

The public is looking to Congress to 
do this speedily and fearlessly, and while 
the relief will not be immediate, it will 
insure a legal concept that we must come 
to, sooner or later. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania |Mr. EBERHAR- 
TER! is recognized for 10 minutes. 


THE STEEL STRIKE 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day I introduced a bill to permit carry- 
back and carry-over of unused excess- 
profits credit only for costs of reconver- 
sion and loss of income attributable to 
reconversion. 

On Friday, January 18, the giant 
United States Steel Corp. led the rest 
of the steel industry in thumbing its 
nose at the President of the United States 
and throwing this country into a shut- 
down of steel operations which will crip- 
ple our reconversion program. I know 
that the American people will be shocked 
to learn, in addition, that it is they, the 
American taxpayers, will be called upon 
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to guarantee the profits of the stee] in. 
dustry out of the public Treasury. Un- 
der our present tax laws, if the arrogant 
rule-or-ruin attitude of the steel trust 
results in the production in 1946 of not 
a single ounce of steel, the Treasury of 
the United States may be called upon to 
deliver to the steel companies in the form 
of tax refunds amounts estimated to run 
as high as $145,000,000. 

This horrible anomaly is the result of 
a little-understood provision of our war- 
time excess-profits tax law. In that law 
we advised American industry that dur- 
ing the war years they would be per- 
mitted to earn a normal level of profits 
measured either by their prewar earn- 
ings or a reasonable percentage on their 
invested capital without payment of 
taxes other than the normal corporate 
tax. Where their earnings rose above 
those normal earnings we declared that 
these would constitute excess profits sub- 
ject to a special excess-profits tax. 

But we said something more—and 
there is the rub. We said that if after 
paying the taxes during the war years, 
any corporation in any one of the 2 years 
thereafter failed to earn that normal ex- 
pected profit which we credited to them, 
they could take the amount by which 
they fell below that level, apply it as ad- 
ditional credit by a carry-back device 
into the preceding years in which they 
did pay excess-profits taxes and then 
demand a refund on their taxes. 

For the year 1946 we went even fur- 
ther. We repealed the excess-profits tax 
law, but we kept on the books this provi- 
sion for a carry-back. In other words, 
if a corporation earns its normal profits 
and more, it pays no exeess-profits tax: 
but if that corporation earns less than 
the normal profit level which we allowed 
it, it can still demand those tax refunds 
out of the excess-profits taxes which it 
paid on its high earnings for the years 
before 1946. From here on out we said 
to these corporations, “It’s heads you 
win; tails we lose.” 

The excuse was given that this was 
necessary in order to help these corpo- 
rations out during the reconversion pe- 
riod. But today these corporations are 
shutting down their plants, not because 
of the necessity for retooling or prepar- 
ing for peacetime production; they are 
shutting down their plants because the 
corporations themselves are going on 
strike agaimst their own employees, 
against the President of the United 
States, against the people of the United 
States. And the people, ironically 
enough, will be asked to finance this 
corporation sit-down strike by refunds 
out of the Treasury of the United States. 

I say that this is an infamous imposi- 
tion on the American people. To con- 
tinue this law on our books in its pres- 
ent form is inexcusable. I have no ob- 
jection to allowing these tax refunds for 
the legitimate purpose of aiding in recon- 
version to full peacetime production, but 
I shall do everything in my power to see 
to it that the law is changed so as to 
withdraw the benefits of these payments 
from the giant corporations such as those 
in the steel industry and the General 
Motors Corp., which have brought about 
strikes among their own employees by 
virtue of the arrogant refusal of these 
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corporations to cooperate with the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. 

I must say frankly that the Ways and 
Means Committee and the Congress, at 
the time consideration was being given to 
refunds and credits on excess-profits 
taxes were completely unaware that these 
moneys thus saved would or could be 
used as a cushion by some corporation so 
inclined to finance a bitter struggle 
against organized labor, against strikes, 
and even against the principle of collec- 
tive bargaining. I am sure that if any 
thought that the present situation would 
arise had entered the minds of some 
Members, there would have been greater 
opposition to these provisions. Thus a 
provision intended solely to help recon- 
version is being used to thwart recon- 
version. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish also at this time 
to call attention to the bill (H. R. 5180) 
introduced 3 days ago by my colleague 
the gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 
Bartey]. I commend him for for so 
promptly bringing the subject to the at- 
tention of Congress. My bill is consider- 
ably more moderate in its terms, inas- 
much as it would pertain to, in a propor- 
tionate degree, only where corporations’ 
refunds and credits were related to a 
work stoppage by reason of a labor dis- 
pute. Mr. BarLtey’s bill would remove 
the benefit of unused excess profits and 
credit carry-back from all corporations. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama (at the 
request of Mr. SPARKMAN) Was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an editorial. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. CHapman (at the request of 
Mr. Grecory), for today, on account of 
illness. 

To Mr. AucHINCLOoss (at the request of 
Mr. Eaton), for 2 days, on account of 
official business, 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 6 o’clock and 49 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Friday, 
January 25, 1946, at 12 o’clock noon, 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
COMMITTE ON THE CENSUS 


The Committee on the Census will 
hold hearings on H. R. 4781 on Friday 
morning, January 25, 1946, at 10 o’clock. 

COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 

COMMERCE 

There will be a meeting of the Secu- 
rities Subcommittee of the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce at 
2 p. m. on Friday, January 25, 1946, to 
continue hearings in its study of opera- 
tions pursuant to the Public Utility Hold- 
ing Company Act of 1935. 

There will be a meeting of the Federal 
Trade Subcommittee of the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce at 
eae ne a. m., Tuesday, January 29, 

Business to be considered: Commerce 
hearings on the bill (H. R. 2390) to 
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amend the act creating the Federal 
Trade Commission, to define its powers 
and duties, and for other purposes. 


COMMITTEE ON PATENTS 


The Committee on Patents will hold 
hearings on H. R. 4143 in the committee 
room, 416 Old House Office Building, 
January 29, 1946, beginning at 10:30 
a. m. 

COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 

Subcommittee No. 1 of the Committee 
on the Judiciary will hold a hearing on 
Wednesday, January 30, 1946, on the 
bill (H. R. 2710) to provide for the deten- 
tion, care, and treatment of persons of 
unsound mind in certain Federal reser- 
vations in Virginia and Maryland. The 
hearing will begin at 10 a. m., and will 
be held in the Judiciary Committee 
room, 346 House Office Building. 

The Special Subcommittee on Bank- 
ruptcy and Reorganization of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary will hold a hear- 
ing on Monday, February 4, 1946, on the 
bill (H. R. 5023) to amend an act entitled 
“An act to establish a uniform system 
of bankruptcy throughout the United 
States,” approved July 1, 1898, and acts 
amendatory thereof and supplementary 
thereto. The hearing will begin at 10 
a. m., and will be held in the Judiciary 
Committee room, 346 House Office Build- 
ing. 

Subcommittee No. 1 of the Committee 
on the Judiciary will hold a hearing on 
Wednesday, February 6, 1946, on the bill 
(H. R. 5089) to amend the First War 
Powers Act, 1941. The hearing will be- 
gin at 10 a. m., and will be held in the 
Judiciary Committee room, 346 House 
Office Building. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


972. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting the information 
that no exchanges of land were consummated 
during the calendar year of 1945, pursuant to 
the act of June 14, 1926 (44 Stat. 741; 43 
U. 8S. C., sec. 869); to the Committee on the 
Public Lands. 

973. A letter from the President, United 
States Civil Service Commission, transmitting 
a draft of a proposed bill to amend the act 
entitled “An act to provide for the payment 
to certain Government employees for ac- 
cumulated or accrued annual leave due upon 
their separation from Government service,” 
approved December 21, 1944; to the Com- 
mittee on the Civil Service. 

974. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a supple- 
mental estimate of appropriation for the 
fiscal year 1946 in the amount of $18,000, for 
the Panama Canal, to remain available until 
expended (H. Doc. No. 418); to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

975. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting supple- 
mental estimates of appropriation for the 
fiscal year 1946 for the Railroad Retirement 
Board, amounting to $242,000 (H. Doc. No. 
419); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 
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Mr. SABATH: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 494. Resolution providing for the 
consideration of H. R. 4437, a bill to provide 
for the return of public employment offices 
to State operation, to amend the act of Con- 
gress approved June 6, 1933, and for other 
purposes; without amendment (Rept. No, 
1488). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. BATES of Kentucky: Committee on 
Rules. House Resolution 495. Resolution 
providing for the consideration of H. R. 3370, 
a bill to provide assistance to the States in 
the establishment, maintenance, operation, 
and expansion of school-lunch programs, and 
for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1489). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. JARMAN: Committee on Printing. 
House Concurrent Resolution 121. Concur- 
rent resolution authorizing the House Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means to have printed 
for its use additional copies of the report to 
the committee of its technical staff relative 
to the issues in social security; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1490). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. DREWRY: Committee on Naval Affairs. 
S. 1618. An act to exempt the Navy Depart- 
ment from statutory prohibitions against the 
employment of noncitizens, and for other 
purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1491). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. MAY: Committee on Military Affairs. 
S. 1560. An act to amend the Service Exten- 
sion Act of 1941, as amended, to extend re- 
employment benefits to former members of 
the Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps who en- 
tered the Women’s Army Corps; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1492). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 





PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. McMILLAN of South Carolina: 

H.R. 5229. A bill to effectuate the purpose 
of providing employment for returning vet- 
erans, and for other purposes, by providing 
for the establishment of a three-platoon 
system in the Fire Department of the District 
of Columbia; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H. R. 5230. A bill to develop, conserve, and 
regulate the use of atomic energy, to pro- 
mote and encourage such uses as may serve 
the economic welfare of the Nation, to pro- 
hibit its private exploitation, and to outlaw 
the military use of such energy through in- 
ternational compact; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs 

By Mr. HENRY: 

H. R. 5231. A bill to amend Revised Statutes 
4921 (U. S. C. A., title 35, Patents, sec. 70), 
providing that damages be ascertained on the 
basis of compensation for infringement, as 
in actions for infringement ‘in the United 
States Court of Claims; to the Committee on 
Patents. 

By Mr. EBERHARTER: 

H. R. 5232. A bill to permit carry-back and 
carry-over of unused excess-profits credit 
only for costs of reconversion and loss of 
income attributable to reconversion; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LANE: 

H. R. 5233. A bill to permit civilian officers 
and employees of the United States and of 
the government of the District of Columbia 
to elect to receive United States savings 
bonds in lieu of leave; to the Committee on 
the Civil Service. 

By Mrs. BOLTON: 

H. R. 5234. A bill to authorize the Federal 
Security Administrator to assist the States 
in matters relating to social protection, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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By Mr. LEMEE: 

H. Con. Res. 122. Concurrent resolution to 
speed up demobilization of the unnecessary 
men in the armed forces; to the Committee 
on Rules. : 





MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as 
follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of California, memorializing 
the President and the Congress of the United 
States, to declare as surplus property all 
building materials held but not needed by 
the armed forces in California, and to effect 
the immediate releese of such materials for 
housing construction, providing for prefer- 
ence to veterans in the purchase thereof; to 
the Committee on Expenditures in the Ex- 
ecutive Departments. ; 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of South Carolina, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the Unitcd 
States, to enact legislation reducing the age 
limit relating to old-age and survivors in- 
surance, and to provide disability benefits to 
commence with disability; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BARRETT of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 5235. A bill for the relief of Gustavo 
Ferretti; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

By Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana: 

H. R. 5236. A bill to provide for the pay- 
ment in a lump sum to Montana State Col- 
lege of national service life insurance granted 
the late Ralph Coldwater; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

By Mr. OUTLAND: 

H.R. 5237. A bill for the relief of Miriam 

Barkle; to the Committee on Claims. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

1491. By Mr. RICH: Petition of Sgt. Ed- 
ward J. Claudius and other men in the armed 
forces, urging the introduction and passage 
of a GI emancipation bill guaranteeing that 
any soldier fulfilling certain requirements 
will be eligible for immediate discharge; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

1492. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Pfc 
Edward H. Forrest and other enlisted men 
overseas, petitioning consideration of their 
resolution with reference to their protest 
of any delay in the demobilization of the 


armed forces; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 


SENATE 


Fripay, JANUARY 25, 1946 


(Legislative day of Friday, January 18, 
1946) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O Thou Creator of the ends of the 
earth, with whom is no distinction of 
race or habitation, but all are one in 
Thee, break down, we beseech Thee, the 
barriers which divide us, bridge the un- 
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happy divisions of Thy contending chil- 
dren, that we may work together with 
one accord with each other and with 
Thee, that all the kingdoms of the world 
may become the one and radiant king- 
dom of Thy redeeming love. 

As we spend our years like a tale that 
is told, may it be, to the last page, a tale 
of service well done, of duty faced with- 
out flinching, of honor unsullied, and of 
horizons stretched out, as daily we fare 
forth toward journey’s end; then of Thy 
great mercy grant us a safe lodging 
and a holy rest, and peace at the last. 
Through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one 
of his secretaries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Swanson, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed a bill (H. R. 5201) making 
appropriations for the Executive Office 
and sundry independent executive bu- 
reaus, boards, commissions, and offices 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1947, 
and for other purposes, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to a concurrent resolu- 
tion (H. Con. Res. 121) authorizing the 
House Committee on Ways and Means to 
have printed for its use additional copies 
of the report to the committee of its tech- 
nical staff relative to the issues in social 
security, in which it requested the con- 
currence of the Senate. 


AMENDMENT OF COMMODITY CREDIT 
CORPORATION AND EMERGENCY PRICE 
CONTROL ACTS—JOINT RESOLUTION IN- 
TRODUCED 


Mr. McCLELLAN obtained the floor. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator, without in any way losing his 
rights or the parliamentary status in any 
way being involved, permit me, on behalf 
of the Senator from New York [Mr. Wac- 
NER], to introduce a technical routine 
joint resolution amending Public Law 
No. 30 which affects the agricultural 
program and which must be referred to 
the committee in order that it may be 
considered? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I shall be happy to 
yield under the conditions stated by the 
able majority leader. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I thank the Senator 
from Arkansas, and I now introduce the 
joint resolution. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the joint resolution will be 
received and appropriately referred. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 134) 
to amend Public Law 30 of the Seventy- 
ninth Congress, and for other purposes, 
introduced by Mr. Barkitey (for Mr. 
WAGNER), was read twice by its title and 
referred to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 


PRICE FIXING ON COTTON AND COTTON 
PRODUCTS—RESOLUTIONS OF SOUTH 
CAROLINA SENATE 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arkansas yield to me 
for the purpose of enabling me to ask 
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unanimous consent to present two resolu- 
tions adopted by the Senate of the State 
of South Carolina so that they may be 
placed in the Recorp? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the resolutions will be re- 
ceived and referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, and, under the 
rule, printed in the Recorp. 

The resolutions presented by Mr. May- 
BANK are as follows: 


Resolution protesting against the system of 
price fixing by the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration on cottonseed and cottonseed 
products whereby the farmer receives con- 
siderably less for his cottonseed and pays 
much more for cottonseed meal and hulls 
he buys 
Whereas before the present system of price 

fixing of cottonseed by the Office of Price 

Administration cotton farmers were able, 

on the average, to trade cottomseed for meal 

on a basis of pound for pound or sometimes 
even better; and 

Whereas under the present system cotton- 
seed bought from the farmers brought him 
prices as low as $25 to $28 per ton during the 
past week, and yet the price of cottonseed 
meal made from the same cottonseed and 
sold by the mills brought prices of from $46 
to $48 per ton during the past week; and 

Whereas mills claim farmers’ seed are in- 
ferior this season, however, they charge prime 
prices for their cottonseed meal and hulls: 

And, therefore, be it 
Resolved, That the Office of Price Adminis- 

tration be requested to review their present 

system of price fixing of cottonseed and cot- 
tonseed products; and be it 

Resolved, That immediate steps be taken 
to right the grave injustice so that the farmer 
be given his just dues in higher prices for 
seed or in lower prices for meal and hulls or 
both; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be furnished to Hon. Chester Bowles, Admin- 
istrator, OPA, to each Member of the South 

Carolina delegation in Congress; and to the 

Secretary of Agriculture of the United States, 

Hon. Clinton P. Anderson; and to the South 

Carolina commissioner of agriculture, Hon. 

J. Roy Jones. 


Senate resolution protesting against the 
proposed action of the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration in regulating the price of 
raw cotton in an alleged effort to prevent 
a rise in the cost of cotton clothing 


Whereas newspaper reports state that 
Hon. Chester Bowles, Administrator of the 
Office of Price Administration, is planning to 
put a ceiling price on raw cotton and gives 
as the reason that this proposed action is 
necessary to prevent a rise in price of cotton 
clothing; and 

Whereas the price of cotton is even now 
too low in relation to the cost of production 
and in price relationship to the things cotton 
farmers must buy; and 

Whereas less than 10 percent of the cost 
of average cotton finished goods goes to the 
farmer for the raw product; and 

Whereas more than 90 percent of the cost 
to consumers is included in labor, manufac- 
turing, overhead, transportation, and sales 
profits; and 

Whereas we, the members of the General 
Assembly of the State of South Carolina, 
think this an unjust action and that the 
farmers should not be made to suffer in 
order to raise wages and profits; and 

Whereas Gov. Ransome J, Williams, Sena- 
tor Burnet R. Maybank, Senator Olin D. 
Johnston, and Agriculture Commissioner J. 
Roy Jones have already properly made vigor- 
ous protests: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the members of the Sen- 
ate of South Carolina now in session con- 
vened, That Hon. Chester Bowles, Adminis- 
trator of the Office of Price Administration, 
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be requested to take no action that will 
lower the price of cotton and that if it 
should become necessary to take steps to 
prevent cotton clothing from increasing in 
price, that the said Mr. Bowles do investigate 
the wide spread between the cost of raw 
cotton and the finished product and that an 
effort be made to narrow this spread. This 
to our minds is the only and equitable way 
to approach the problem; and be it further 
Resolved, That a copy of this resoiution be 
furnished Members of Congress from South 
Carolina and to the Secretary of Agriculture 
of the United States, with the request that 
they do all in their power to prevent any 
action to put the cotton farmer in a less 
favorable position in relation to the others 
involved in cotton production and the man- 
ufacturing and sales of the finished goods. 
REQUEST TO SUBMIT A REPORT 


Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield so long as 
my position is not jeopardized or the 
parliamentary situation changed. With 
that understanding, I yield. 

Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, I ask per- 
mission to submit a report from the 
Committee on Commerce on a very im- 
portant bill. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I must 
object at this time to the Senator from 
Arkansas yielding for any purpose other 
than the propounding of a question. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I did not under- 
stand the statement of the Senator from 
Maine. 

Mr. WHITE. I say, I must object to 
the Senator from Arkansas yielding for 
any purpose other than the propounding 
of a question. 

Mr. BILBO. This is the report about 
which I spoke to the Senator from Maine 
yesterday. 

Mr. WHITE. 
ject. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Maine objects. The Sen- 
ator from Arkansas will proceed. 


JOURNAL OF THURSDAY, JANUARY 17, 
1946 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the motion of Mr. Hoty to amend the 
Journal of the proceedings of January 
17, 1946. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, it is 
not my purpose by retaining the floor 
this morning and continuing the discus- 
sion of this measure to try to usurp unto 
myself all of the time nor to deprive 
other Senators who want to speak on the 
measure from having an opportunity 
to do so. Particularly, Mr. President, 
would I like to hear Senators who favor 
the measure discuss its merits. If that 
could be done without violence to the 
rights under the rules of the Senate of 
those who are determined to discuss this 
measure until all its vicious aspects shall 
have been exposed and the light of the 
noonday sun of American intelligence 
has been thrown upon the measure and 
people who are not now acquainted with 
it other than and except as to what the 
title implies, have been informed as to 
the hidden contents within it. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr.McCLELLAN. For what purpose? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Not for the purpose of 
taking the Senator off the floor. Will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield. 


I think I still must ob- 
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Mr. CHAVEZ. I am in complete 
agreement with what the Senator has 
stated that the bill should be discussed 
adequately both by its proponents and 
those in opposition. The Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. SmitTH] yesterday indi- 
cated that he would like to discuss the bill 
from the standpoint of the proponents, 
and it is my hope that at some time dur- 
ing the day he may have that opportu- 
nity. Iam sure that in discussing the bill 
he will not resort to the type of violence 
of which the Senator speaks. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Of course, the Sen- 
ator understands what I meant by that 
expression. I should like to hear from 
the proponents of the bill. I should like 
to be convinced, because, like the Senator 
from New Mexico, I want to try to find 
the truth, and let my vote speak the 
truth. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I am sure the Senator 
from Arkansas is contributing something 
toward that end and I am not complain- 
ing about him. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I shall be most 
happy to hear the proponents of the bill 
discuss it. Mr. President, I stated yes- 
terday my position in unequivocal terms. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. For what purpose? 

Mr. MAYBANK. For a question. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Yes, I yield for a 
question. 

Mr. MAYBANK. The Senator said 
that he was desirous, perhaps, of hearing 
from some of the proponents of the 
measure. I am wondering if there 
would be objection if, without the Sen- 
ator losing his place, a quorum call could 
be had, because some very important 
statements have been made by the Sen- 
ator and it appears to me that there are 
so few Senators present that it would be 
desirable to have a quorum call. So I 
should like to suggest the absence of a 
quorum if it would be agreeable to the 
Senator, without interfering with his 
right to the floor. 

Mr, McCLELLAN. If I may yield for 
that purpose without yielding the floor 
I shall be glad to doso. SoI ask unani- 
mous consent to yield for that purpose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


The 


Austin Gerry Maybank 
Bailey Gossett Mead 
Bankhead Green Millikin 
Barkley Guffey Morse 
Bilbo Gurney Murdock 
Brewster Hart Murray 
Bridges Hatch Myers 
Briggs Hayden O'Daniel 
Buck Hickenlooper Pepper 
Bushfield Hill Radcliffe 
Byrd Hoey Reed 
Capehart Huffman Revercomb 
Capper Johnson, Colo, Robertson 
Chavez Johnston, S.C. Russell 
Cordon Kilgore Saltonstall 
Donnell La Follette Shipstead 
Downey Lucas Smith 
Eastland McClellan Stanfill 
Ellender McFarland Stewart 
Ferguson McKellar Taft 
Pulbright McMahon Taylor 
George Magnuson Thomas, Okla. 
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Thomas, Utah Wheeler Wilson 
Tobey White Young 
Tydings Wiley 
Walsh Willis 


Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. Gtass], the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana (Mr. Overton], and 
the Senator from New York [Mr. Wac- 
NER] are absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. An- 
DREWS], the Senator from llevada [Mr. 
CARVILLE], and the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. O’MAHONEY] are necessarily 
absent. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. Mc- 
CarRAN] is absent on public business. 

The Senator from Washington [Mr. 
MrTcHELL] is detained on official busi- 
ness. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. Con- 
NALLY] is absent on official business as 
a representative of the United States at- 
tending the first session of the General 
Assembly of the United Nations, now 
being held in London. 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. Tun- 
NELL] is absent on official business as a 
member of the Mead committee. 

Mr. WHITE. The Senator from Mich- 
igan (Mr. VANDENBERG] is absent on ofii- 
cial business as a representative of the 
United States attending the first session 
of the General Assembly of the United 
Nations, now being held in London. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
AIKEN] and the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. Batt] are absent because of 
illness. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Brooks], the Senator from New Jersey 
{Mr. Hawkes], the Senator from North 
Dakota (Mr. Lancer], and the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Moore] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

The Senator from California [Mr. 
KNOWLAND] is absent on official busi- 
ness as a member of the Mead com- 
mittee. 

The Senators from Nebraska [Mr. 
BUTLER and Mr. WHERRY] are absent by 
leave of the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Sev- 
enty-six Senators having answered to 
their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President 

Mr. REED. Will the Senator yield so 
that I may make a unanimous-consent 
request, including one that he shall not 
be disturbed in his occupation of the 
floor? 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I dislike 
to object, but I think that if I am at all 
consistent I must do so. I hope the 
Senator from Kansas will make his 
request in the latter part of the day. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Let me say to the 
Senator from Kansas that I regret very 
much that I am not permitted to yield 
to him for the purpose for which he 
desires that I yield. I should be very 
happy to yield to the Senator, as he 
knows. 

Mr. REED. As I do know. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. ‘The opposition 





comes from his side of the aisle, so I 
hope no blame will attach to this side. 

Mr. President, yesterday I discussed 
some aspecis of this measure, largely in 
general terms, and had only begun to 
discuss the specific provisions of the bill 
at the time the Senate recessed. I said 
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" yesterday that I would be perfectly will- 
ing to join my colleagues in conducting 
what is known as a filibuster if as a last 
resort. that became necessary to bring 
about the defeat of the bill or to prevent 
its passage. I make no apology for that 
statement, Mr. President. That is still 
my purpose. But I wish to say to my 
colleagues that none of my remarks of 
yesterday nor any of my remarks today 
will be in any sense in the nature of a 
filibuster or for the purpose of delaying 
action on the measure, but in the hope 
that I may make some contribution to a 
further exposition of what this bill will 
do and the harm that will result from 
it, if it should be enacted into law. 

When the Senate recessed yesterday I 
had discussed only the first section of 
the bill. I propose, Mr. President, as I 
stated yesterday, before the debate shall 
have been concluded to discuss each sec- 
tion of the bill and explain its provisions, 
because I want the Recorp to show, I 
want history to record, that in my hum- 
ble service here I undertook with what 
degree of intellect and wisdom I possess, 
with all the seriousness and conviction 
at my command, to call the attention of 
my colleagues and of the people of this 
Nation to what will be the consequences 
if this bill should become law. 

Mr. President, as I have already stated, 
I would be perfectly willing to engage in 
a filibuster if that should become neces- 
sary, because I think that any Senator, 
after having taken his oath of office, is 
fully justified in making use of and em- 
ploying to the fullest extent every par- 
liamentary advantage that might be 
given to him under the rules of the Sen- 
ate in his efforts, if he is following his 
convictions, to try to prevent the pas- 
sage of an unconstitutional measure, to 
try to prevent the enactment into law of 
@ bill which would destroy the liberties of 
our people. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. For what purpose? 

Mr. SMITH. To ask the Senator a 
question. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. SMITH. I understood the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas was kind enough, at 
the opening of the session, to say that he 
would be glad to suspend his remarks 
temporarily and give me an opportunity 
to speak. I have been in attendance at 
the hearings of the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor which is engaged in 
investigating the problems relating to 
industry and labor. That is why I was 
delayed in coming to the Senate. I 
would appreciate the privilege of speak- 
ing at any time that suits the Senator’s 
convenience, and I will say that I merely 
ask the floor for that purpose, but I shall 
not ask the Senator to let me have the 
floor if he fears that he may thereby 
lose it, or if he wishes to continue. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. With that under- 
standing, Mr. President, I would be most 
happy to accommodate the Senator; that 
is, if I may yield to him for the purpose 
of discussing the merits of the bill, if that 
will not prejudice my right to resume. 
I realize the Senator from New Jersey is 
busy in committee. In what I said-I was 
not speaking particularly of the Senator 
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from New Jersey, but I know the situa- 
tion that exists in the Senate. I know 
there are those who want to speak on 
the merits of the bill. I want those who 
favor the bill to speak on its merits. I 
want to hear their side of the case. I 
shall be most happy to yield to the Sena- 
tor and give him the opportunity to 
speak as long as he wishes, and I shall 
be most happy to stay and listen to the 
Senator’s address, for I know it will be 
a very able one. 

Mr. President, if I am permitted to do 
that, if I may receive unanimous con- 
sent to do that, I shall be most happy to 
yield now to the distinguished Senator 
from New Jersey. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request made by 
the Senator from New Jersey, and ap- 
proved by the Senator from Arkansas? 
The Chair hears none, and under those 
conditions the Senator from New Jer- 
sey is recognized. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Arkansas, and before 
I begin I want to say that I have been 
very much impressed with that part of 
the debate in which he has participated. 
I hope I will hear his discussion of the 
details of the bill, because they are very 
important, and I hope that I myself can 
at a later date discuss some of its details 
more fully. 

Mr. President, today I wish to discuss 
the over-all implications of the so-called 
Fair Employment Practices Act. 

It is my judgment, Mr. President, that 
the bill as it has been presented to the 
Senate needs substantial amendment in 
order that some of the limitations of the 
bil] which I and others of my colleagues 
see in it may be corrected before we pre- 
sent it for final passage. And Iam hope- 
ful, Mr. President, that with the submis- 
sion of the amendments we have in mind 
it may be recognized thet many of the 
objections that have been made to the 
bill will be removed, to the end that the 
fundamental position of the United 
States on this basic issue of nondiscrimi- 
nation among our people and equality of 
opportunity may be demonstrated to the 
world. 

I am fully aware, Mr. President, of the 
difficulties that are involved in the inti- 
mate relationships between employer and 
employee, and yet in our modern indus- 
trial age, with the problems that are pre- 
sented by mass employment, we must 
readily recognize that if segments of our 
people are prevented, because of mere 
prejudice, from being employed, an in- 
justice is done and an intolerable situa- 
tion is created which it will be hard for 
us as a free people to defend. It is for 
this reason primarily that I am offering 
what I feel to be a most fundamental 
amendment to the bill and which I shall 
send to the desk after I complete my re- 
marks in order that the amendment may 
be read and be before the Senate when 
the time comes to discuss amendments. 

This amendment distinctly recognizes 
the fact that the question of individual 
personalities becomes most important in 
employments where relatively few people 
are employed, and where it may be as 
much to the interest of other employees 
as to the employer himself as to the kind 
of people who are thrown together in 
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intimate employee relationships. The 
bill as originally introduced provided it 
would apply to employers of six or more. 
My amendment changes the figure of “¢” 
to “25”, and I am frank to say in present- 
ing it that I prefer to start with employ- 
ers of 50 or more in order to ascertain 
whether we can first work out this non- 
discriminatory principle where there is 
employment of large numbers of people. 

It is the large industries, as I see it, 
Mr. President, that are important in the 
first instance, and I realize the great dif- 
ficulty, where questions of personality 
are involved, in trying to impose by law 
on ‘a small employer, individuals who 
may be objectionable for any reason 
whatsoever, and where the employer has 
to use discretion in order to keep his 
employees happy. I recognize those ob- 
jections that have been made to the bill, 
and I am trying to meet them by offering 
my amendment. I can readily see that 
in a small office or in a small industry 
the esprit de corps may well depend 
on an atmosphere of personal congeni- 
ality which obviously it would not be 
possible to create under the pressure of 
mandatory legislation. On the other 
hand, in large industries, where the work 
is less intimate, I can see no personal rea- 
sons why objections should be made to 
giving equality of opportunity in em- 
ployment to all of our people without re- 
gard to race, creed, or color. I have 
made inquiry of the FEPC authority, es- 
tablished by President Roosevelt, and 
which has been working under directives 
of the Executive. The indications are 
that 80 percent of the cases affect Ne- 
groes, 10 percent affected Jewish appli- 
cants for employment, and the remain- 
ing 10 percent is scattered. This points 
definitely to the fact that the question 
of the Negroes in America is the serious 
one, and one which in my judgment we 
should face with fairness and without 
prejudice. All of us together, no matter 
what our feelings are, should try to ap- 
proach the problem in the friendliest 
possible fashion, for the future good of 
America. Today, Negroes are 10 percent 
of our entire population, and as the Negro 
question is the one that has been most 
stressed in our debates during the past 
few days, I want to face this problem 
courageously. 

I am aware, Mr. President, that this is 
@ very dangerous and inflammatory sub- 
ject, but because of that very danger it 
is my conviction that we here in the Sen- 
ate, as fellow Americans, should consider 
it seriously and dispassionately and see 
where we are heading in the coming 
postwar period. I wish to speak espe- 
cially to my highly esteemed colleagues 
from our Southern States, because I think 
I can feel instinctively what the problem 
means to them, largely because of long- 
time and deep-seated conditions which it 
has been difficult to correct. 

I do not wish to appear for a moment 
as trying to criticize others for the views 
which they hold, but I desire to try to 
present the case as I see it, from the 
standpoint of those who feel that the 
principle of nondiscrimination in our 
American life outweighs the other argu- 
ments which are being made. 

Mr. President, we of the North and of 
other geographical areas of the Nation 
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are too prone to condemn our southern 
citizens as being the cause of this serious 
racial problem that confronts us as & 
people. Yesterday reference was made 
to the Mason-Dixon’s line. Let us begin 
to think that we can cross that line to- 
gether, and discuss these problems with- 
out passion, feeling, or heat. We forget 
that all sections of our country as it 
was originally constituted were equally 
parties to the hideous crime of human 
slavery. We are all governed by eco- 
nomic considerations, and any of us 
probably would have defended the insti- 
tution of slavery, as the South did prior 
to the Civil War, had our pocketbooks 
been as immediately affected. I despise 
hypocrisy, and I have to search my heart 
before I condemn others for their ac- 
tions, lest under identical circumstances 
I would have done the same. And we of 
the North must realize that our perform- 
ance when we dominated the reconstruc- 
tion period after the Civil War was one 
of the darkest pages in our national 
history. Let us be honest in this debate. 

And so, Mr. President, I can see that 
we left our southern friends with the re- 
sponsibility of moving the Negro people 
from slavery to freedom without a really 
sympathetic understanding on our part 
of what that problem would be. Cer- 
tainly, the solution could not be found in 
the shift of political contro) from the 
white people to the black people, and yet 
that has been one of the very dangers 
that has prompted the denial of the 
franchise by various devices, from the 
“grandfather” clause to the poll] tax. I 
can see what prompted those things; yet 
we must face the situation realistically, 
and realize the difficult dilemma which 
confronts us. On the one hand, the de- 
nial of suffrage means the continuance 
of a form of serfdom: but, on the other 
hand, the granting of universal suffrage 
might well mean domination by under- 
privileged elements in our population 
not yet qualified to assume government 
responsibility. 

At a later date it will be my purpose 
to discuss this question and to suggest 
to my colleagues the possibility of de- 
vising some sort of test—I shall not call 
it an educational test, but a test of 
qualification for the proper exercise of 
the franchise—so that those who vote 
will know what they are voting for, and 
will not be like some people in my own 
State, who vote because one party pays 
them a little more than another. That 
is unthinkable. We must be statesmen 
enough to solve this problem. 

But let me return to the consider- 
ation of the Negro people as a race. I 
have been deeply shocked at the impli- 
cations of some of the speakers, both 
during this filibuster and the one last 
summer, that the Negre people, as a 
people, are a hopelessly inferior and de- 
praved race. It has seemed to me to 
be a thoughtless injustice to visit on all 
our Negro people the stigma of barba- 
rous hehavior that was attributed to 
certain African regiments during the 
war. We all regret and vigorously con- 
demn such incidents, but to declare them 
to be racial, rather than depraved hu- 
man, characteristics is to my mind in- 
defensible. Throughout our history the 
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Negro citizen has been underprivileged, 
and that has been definitely our fault. 

I wish to pay tribute to those of our 
Negro citizens who, like countless num- 
bers of other citizens, answered the call 
and rendered magnificent service in 
helping to defend us from the threat of 
Hitlerism and from the threat of de- 
struction and violation of our funda- 
mental institutions in the recent war. 
As the distinguished Senator from Ken- 
tucky (Mr. BarKLey] said yesterday, we 
did not hesitate to include them in our 
selective-service draft. We asked them 
to give their lives, if necessary, for the 
cause of America. I am speaking on 
that point because it seems to me that 
it is relevant to the whole argument. 
Now that they have rendered their 
service, they should be given equality of 
opportunity, both in the matter of edu- 
cation and in the matter of economic 
opportunities. 

Our Negro citizens need our sympa- 
thetic understanding to help them rise— 
not our scorn and continued submer- 
gence below their fellows. I deny their 
inevitable inferiority as a race. I ask 
only that they be given equality of op- 
portunity, both in the field of education 
and in the field of employment to prove 
their capabilities. Those who may fail, 
like any of the rest of us, to take advan- 
tage of the American chance do not de- 
serve any greater rewards than any of 
our citizens who do not improve their 
God-given talents. But they are defi- 
nitely entitled to that American chance 
to emerge and to free their race from be- 
ing the American problem 

Mr. President, so many of them have 
emerged that I am sure I am right in 
this conclusion. I need name only a 
few. The name of Booker T. Washing- 
ton is known to us all, through his great 
work at Tuskegee. The name of George 
Washington Carver is likewise a beacon 
light for the Negro people, and we could 
name countless others. I count it a 
great privilege to know as _ personel 
friends many members of the Negro race 
in my own’State of New Jersey and in 
other States. I was associated with 
three eminent Negroes on vhe Republican 
Program Committee, of which the late 
Dr. Glenn Frank was chairman; namely, 
Bishop David Sims, of the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church, which has 
its headquarters in Philadelphia; Mrs. 
Sara Pelham Speaks, the New York social 
worker and recently Republican primary 
candidate for Congress; and, especially 
because I know him best, Hon. Francis E. 
Rivers, judge of the City Court of New 
York, originally appointed to his present 
office by Governor Dewey, but subse- 
quently elected by a substantial majority. 

All these and many of my New Jersey 
Negro friends, who are too numerous to 
mention individually, have left me with 
a confidence in the race and its future 
possibilities if only their people can 
be given equality of opportunity. 

Let me digress to recall the exchange 
which I had with the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Maryland [Mr. Typryes] the 
other day, when it seemed to me that he 
was bringing into the discussion the 
question of social equality, which was 
entirely irrelevant. Some others have 
suggested that the passage of an FEPC 
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bill would mean intermarriage of Ne- 
groes and whites. That has nothing to 
do with the bill. I am simply asking 
that the race which has had difficulty 
in emerging from the situation in which 
the white race placed it be given equality 
of opportunity, both in the fleld of edu- 
cation and in the field of economic op- 
portunity. In my humble judgment no 
limitation should be placed by any of 
us fallible human beings on what any 
man made in the image of God may be- 
come. 

Mr. President, as I make this state- 
ment I wonder whether I have not un- 
consciously indicated one of the funda- 
mental reasons why we have all suffered 
in this devastating war. Is it not because 
of the fanatical delusion of some individ- 
uals and groups that they belong to a 
master race, and that they were des- 
tined to overcome other and what they 
considered inferior peoples in order to 
further their own selfish domination? I 
am referring to Hitler. Shall we find 
that. while we have conquered this false 
ideology by the force of arms, we have 
been overcome ourselves by this same 
false thinking? Or do we really begin 
to see, because of the very suffering we 
have been through, that in the words of 
our Declaration of Independence: 

We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal, that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain in- 
alienable rights, that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. That 
to secure these rights, governments are in- 
stituted among men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed. 


Here, Mr. President, is the outstanding 
question that the world is waiting for us 
to answer. The issue of submerged peo- 
ple has been very definitely raised in this 
devasting war. The people of different 
colors than our own who are crying out 
for their place in the new postwar world 
are asking us, “What are you going to do 
in the United States of America, the land 
of the free, with this very issue?” 

Is not this the foundation stone of our 
American institutions? Is not equality 
of opportunity the eternal truth that 
America, the New World, has given to the 
Old World? Is not this the core and sub- 
stance, the very soul, of what we are to- 
day attempting to accomplish through 
the United Nations Organization now 
meeting in London, where our own dis- 
tinguished American delegates are tak- 
ing our American message? 

If our sons and daughters have fought 
and died for these principles throughout 
our entire history, and _ especially 
throughout World Wars I and II, what is 
our responsibility today to the other na- 
tions of the world when we are looked 
to for this postwar leadership? Can we 
do less than face our own problems with 
courage and vision and blaze new trails 
for all peoples, irrespective of their color, 
creed, or national origin? In seeking to 
answer this question, we must bear in 
mind that two-thirds of the people of 
this world of ours are composed of races 
of a color different than our own, and 
that the great nations of which they are 
citizens are watching us, as I said before, 
both hopefully and critically, to see how 
we shall solve our racial problems, 
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Mr. President, this is a problem of 
human relationships. We instinctively 
like some people more than others. I 
admit frankly that Ido. We instinctively 
trust and like some nations more than 
others. I admit frankly that I do. If 
we are realistic we know that we cannot 
reach our objective of universal human 
brotherhood by the mere passage of laws 
or by the road of compulsion. But we 
have come to a new page of human his- 
tory where tolerance and the goal of 
human understanding must be our ob- 
jective if the human race is to survive. 
So we must make a new start, and we 
freedom-loving Americans must start 
here at home. We must insist that all 
our people, of whatever origin, Jew or 
Gentile, bond or free, white or black, 
must be given an assured equality of op- 
portunity. 

Now let me speak of equality of oppor- 
tunity as I see it. Here is the key to all 
our freedoms. Here is a vastly more 
precious possession than freedom from 
fear or want, because it includes both 
those freedoms. If men and women have 
an equal chance in a free society, it is all 
that any government can possibly give 
them, but it is the very minimum that 
any government must give them. 

So, Mr. President, it seems that this 
objective—real equality of opportunity, 
educational and economic—must be the 
foundation of our postwar national 
policy, and our faces must be turned 
toward a new world where this will be the 
beacon light of any lasting real security. 

This brings me to the pending bill, the 
Fair Employment Practice Act. As I 
have said before, I am not satisfied with 
this bill. I feel that it meeds substan- 
tial amendment, but I wish to have my 
colleagues join wholeheartedly in amend- 
ing the bill, and not preventing its merits 
or the merits of the principles it embodies 
from being debated on the floor of the 
Senate. 

Let me say, with regards to the pend- 
ing bill which was reported months ago 
to the Committee on Education and La- 
bor, that some of us voted to report it to 
the Senate in order that it might be de- 
bated on the floor of the Senate, because 
obviously in view of the composition of 
the committee there was a difference of 
opinion about the amendments which we 
felt we wished to offer. We had in mind 
amendments which we considered would 
make the bill more practical and would 
protect everyone from any possibility of 
being endangered because of it. We had 
in mind the matter of trial by jury for 
offenses, and so forth, and we had in Mind 
giving more leeway to the Commission 
which would investigate such cases, to 
enable it to dispose of them without 
bringing the arm of law into the pic- 
ture. However, it seemed difficult, if not 
impossible, to obtain agreement on those 
points. Therefore we voted to report the 
bill, in order that it might be debated on 
its merits on the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hoty 
in the Chair). Does the Senator from 
New Jersey yield to the Senator from 
Arkansas? 


Mr. SMITH. I yield for a question. 
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Mr. McCLELLAN. In view of what 
the Senator from New Jersey has just 
said, namely, that the bill was not care- 
fully or, at least, thoroughly studied, as 
the Senator has admitted, and in view 
of the discussion which has already taken 
place and the many admissions which 
have been made by the supporters or pro- 


.Ponents of the bill that it does need con- 


siderable amendment, would it not be 
better procedure to recommit the bill to 
the committee, in order to let the com- 
mittee undertake to give it further study 
and to work out those amendments? 
The Senator knows the difficulty of try- 
ing to legislate on the floor of the Senate 
with a bill in respect to which there are 
so many divergent views, as in this case. 
So, in view of what has already been said 
and acknowledged here by the propon- 
ents of the bill, it occurs to me that per- 
haps the Senator from New Jersey, as a 
member of the committee, will agree that 
the proper procedure and the wise pro- 
cedure for the Senate to adopt under the 
circumstances would be to recommit the 
bill and let the committee finish its work 
and undertake to report to the Senate 
amendments which the committee could 
support, and thus give the Senate a bill 
which possibly there could be some hope 
of having passed by the Senate. 


Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, in reply 


to the question of the distinguished 
Senator, I wish to advise him that I ex- 
plored that possibility. I asked the com- 
mittee to postpone reporting the bill for 
at least a week or 2 weeks, until we 
might inquire of our friends from the 
South who felt aggrieved by the bill 
whether there was any formula on 
which they would join with us in setting 
forth the issue of equality of opportu- 
nity. We waited for 2 weeks, at my re- 
quest, as the Senator from Florida (Mr. 
PEPPER] will testify. The Senator from 
Florida thanked me for giving the op- 
portunity to canvass his colleagres. He 
came back to me with the answer, “I 
regret to say there is no basis on which 
those who wish to filibuster against this 
bill will compromise or even discuss 
amendments.” 

That is my answer to the Senator’s 
question. 

Mr. HATCH and Mr. RUSSELL ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from New Jersey yield, and 
if so, to whom? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield first to the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico, who first addressed 
the Chair. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, in view 
of what the Senator from New Jersey has 
said—and I assume it to be the attitude 
of the committee—I merely wish to ask 
if it is correct that the essential amend- 
ments which were suggested were not 
considered by the committee because the 
southern Senators would not agree to 
any type of bill? 


Mr. SMITH. I will not say the 


southern Senators would not agree. All 
I say is that the amendments which the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] and 
I offered seemed to be contentious ones, 
and we seemed unable to make progress 
on them—especially in light of the fact 
that we asked our southern colleagues 
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if they would not get together and give 
us suggestions, but they said, “Nothing 
doing; the bill is all wrong. There is no 
basis on which we can assure the colored 
people equality of opportunity.” 

So we felt there was nothing we could 
do except to have the bill reported and 
then have amendments considered on 
the floor of the Senate, and then see 
whether we could adopt the proper 
amendments. 

I will say—I cannot speak for my col- 
leagues—that if those who are filibuster. 
ing against the bill will agree that there 
shall be no further filibuster, but that 
they will consider the bill on its merits, I 
will agree to go at any time into a con- 
ference which will undertake to amend 
the bill in such a way as would be fair 
and still undertake to afford equality of 
economic opportunity. 

Mr. HATCH. Let me ask whether any 
action of that sort was taken by the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey or the Senator from 
Oregon. 

Mr, SMITH. No; we merely canvassed 
the situation, and we felt it was hopeless 
to attempt to get together and agree on 
amendments, and that the only thing we 
could do was to report the bill to the floor 
of the Senate. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask the Senator a question. 

Mr. SMITH. I am glad to yield fora 
question. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I should like to know 
to what southern Senators the Senator 
talked about this matter. 

Mr. SMITH I talked to the Senators 
on the committee and I asked them if 
they would canvass their colleagues. 1 do 
not wish to get them into trouble; but if 
they are willing to have me state who 
they were, I shall do so. 

Mr. RUSSELL. DolI correctly under- 
stand that the Senator from Florida re- 
ported that he had conferred with his 
colleagues and that it was hopeless to 
proceed? 

Mr. SMITH. He said it was hopeless. 
He said there was no way by which we 
could report the bill with amendments. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I mere- 
ly wish to say for myself that the Senator 
from Florida never mentioned the matter 
to me. He did not discuss it with me in 
any way, shape, or form, and I happen 
to be a southern Senator. I ask the sen- 
ior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. McCLet- 
LAN], the senior Senator from South Car- 
olina [Mr. MayBank], the senior Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. BanKueEap], the sen- 
ior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Brmso!}, 
and the junior Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. JoHNSTON], the southern Sena- 
tors now on the floor, if any of them were 
approached by the Senator from Florida 
and asked about this matter. If they 
were, I ask them to rise. Mr. President, 
none of them rise, and they all assert that 
the Senator from Florida never men- 
tioned any amendment to them. 

Mr. SMITH. I regret that I men- 
tioned the name of the Senator from 
Florida, because by so doing I may have 
done him an injustice. 

Mr. RU I am merely en- 
deavoring to see that Senators from 
the South are not placed in a false 
light. 
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Mr. SMITH. I ask the Senator from 
Georgia whether he and his colleagues 
would be willing to consider with some 
of the others of us a bill which would 
give the colored people equality in op- 
portunity of education, and in obtaining 
employment. Would they be willing to 
work out a bill which would be directed 
toward those objectives? I am in sym- 
pathy with many of the points which 
have been raised by.those who are in 
opposition to the pending bill. I should 
like to see those Senators write a bill of 
their own. Ihave previously said that I 
would be glad to support a bill of that 
kind if it should come from the Senators 
representing the South. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator from 
New Jersey talks about educational op- 
portunities and economic opportunities. 
The Senator from New Jersey is no moré 
in favor of those two objectives than is 
the Senator from Georgia. I doubt very 
much whether he has labored half as long 
and half as earnestly as has the Senator 
from Georgia during his service in pub- 
lic life within his State, as a member of 
the State assembly and as Governor of 
the State of Georgia, to improve the op- 
portunities of the coloree race. I have 
fought here in this Chamber for meas- 
ures to improve the educational facilities 
and economic opportunities of my peo- 
ple, white and black. I know, Mr. Pres- 
ident, that the progress, welfare, and 
prosperity of my State, having as it does 
the largest Negro population of any State 
in the Union, is inextricably interwoven 
with the progress of the Negro race, But 
that is not the question being discussed 
here. The record shows that southern 
Senators have supported strongly bills 
which would provide equality of educa- 
tion, not only as between white and black 
races, but as between various sections of 
this Nation. The Senator from New 
Jersey may reproach southern Senators 
if he wants to, but the opportunities of 
our people, whether white or black, in 
the very nature of things could not equal 
the opportunities of the people who live 
in the State of New Jersey. However, 
the record will also show that in pro- 
portion to our taxable wealth we tax 
ourselves for educational purposes much 
more heavily than is done in some of the 
Northern States, including New Jersey. 

I shall not state that we will accept an 
amendment to this bill, because I know 
that in its present form it is a bill which 
is not only not a fair-employment bill, 
but it is one which would destroy the 
fundamental rights of Americans. 

I have observed the operations of the 
present Committee on Fair Employment 
Practice, and I should like to ask the 
Senator from New Jersey a question, I 
Freface it by saying that I discussed 
this bill at some length. I did not raise 
the race question because I know how 
distasteful it is to certain Members of 
the Senate. It is most distasteful to me 
to be compelled to discuss any question 
which may raise racial feeling. I could 
have pointed out that some of those who 
administer the present Committee on 
Pair Employment Practice have not 
shown the interest in economic equality 
that they have shown in social equality. 
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Mr. SMITH. The Senator from 
Georgia knows my position on that point. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator may take 
any position that he wishes to take. He 
may, if he chooses, take a position similar 
to that which was stated by the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. Taytor] when he an- 
nounced that he wished he could live in 
a community of Negro people. I do not 
quarrel with the Senator about that. He 
has a right to his own individual position 
with regard to the matter much as I dis- 
agree with him and deplore his views. 
However, I assert that the Committee 
on Fair Employment Practice has not 
shown, by some of its rulings, that it is 
interested in economic opportunities. I 
might cite an occurrence which took 
place in connection with the telephone 
manufacturing plant at Point Breeze, 
Md. In that controversy no question 
whatever was raised as to whether the 
workers were receiving fair treatment. 
The question arose as to whether it was 
a fair employment practice to maintain 
separate rest rooms for the white and 
colored people. One rest room was 
labeled “White women’s rest room.” It 
was to be used by the female employees 
of the white race. Another rest room was 
labeled “Colored women’s rest room,” 
and it was to be used by women em- 
ployees of the colored race. Another 
rest room was labeled “White men’s rest 
room,” and another rest room was 
labeled “Colored men’s rest room.” No 
one had complained about the arrange- 
ment. But finally the arrangement came 
to the attention of the Committee on 
Tair Employment Practice. The Com- 
mittee ordered the company to tear down 
the partitions between the rest rooms 
occupied by the white women and 
colored women employees, and also be- 
tween the rest rooms occupied by the 
white male and colored male employees. 
The facilities of the rest rooms were 
identical in character. There were no 
differences between them whatever. 
However, the company was ordered by 
the Committee on Fair Employment 
Practice to tear down the partitions on 
the ground that segregation was an un- 
fair employment practice. The em- 
ployers removed the partitions so that the 
white women and the colored women 
would use the same rest room, and so 
that the white men and the colored men 
would use the rest room which was pro- 
vided for them. 

A big strike took place then. The 
white employees walked out. Would the 
Senator hold that the company was 
guilty of unfair labor practices merely 
because it provided separate rest rooms 
for the colored employees and the white 
employees? It certainly would not ap- 
pear so to me. I do not think that the 
practice of the company in furnishing 
separate rest rooms had anything to do 
with economic opportunities. 

Mr. SMITH. I realize that there are 
problems existing in the South which do 
no exist in the North. 

Mr. RUSSELL. We have no problem 
in my section of the country except when 
these questions are raised in the Senate 
by those from other sections. I do not 
mean to say that there has been no im- 
position on any Negro in my section of 
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the country, because I know there has 
been. There have also been semicivilized 
Negroes who outraged the sense of de- 
cency of all white and colored peoples of 
their community by committing out- 
rageous crimes. We have been strug- 
gling with the situation during all our 
history. We had to start our work in a 
land which was burned out and de- 
stroyed by war. However, those who 
have been interested in working out a 
solution have gone along hand in hand, 
and have made greater progress in that 
respect than have any other people in 
the same period of time. I admit that 
we have not made progress toward abso- 
lute social equality, and we will resist it 
because we want our colored people to 
have that pride in their own race which 
will enable them to say to the white man, 
“So long as I can obtain my legal rights 
I shall be perfectly willing not to intrude 
myself into any proposition of social 
equality.” 

My views on that. subject are similar 
to those of a Republican leader which 
he expressed when he was a candidate 
for President. He went into Oklahoma 
to make a speech. A great commotion 
was being made over the question of 
equal rights for the whites and the 
blacks. This Republican said that he 
favored equal rights, but not together. 
That is my view of the matter. I am in 
favor of giving both the whites and the 
blacks equal rights, but not together. I 
do not think that the Congress should 
create an _ irresponsible commission 
which will insist on forcing social 
equality on anyone under the false guise 
of economic equality. 

I may also cite a case in St. Louis, Mo., 
where a large manufacturing concern 
was producing articles for the Federal 
Government. That concern operated 
eight plants. It made a survey of the 
population of St. Louis and ascertained 
that 10 percent of the people there were 
colored. Ten percent of the total nur.- 
ber of employees of its plants were colored 
people. Noone had made the charge that 
the company was not paying to colored 
employees rates of compensation equal 
to those which were being paid to the 
white employees. In the one plant which 
employed colored help a colored foreman 
received exactly the same rate of pay that 
was being paid to the foreman in a plant 
employing white help. Representatives 
of the Committee on Fair Employment 
Practice went to St. Louis, held a hear- 
ing, and announced that the segregation 
of those colored employees, even though 
it did not affect their take-home pay, or 
their rank and title in the corporation 
was unfair discrimination in employ- 
ment. 

Mr. President, it is such actions on the 
part of the committee that we are op- 
posing in our fight on this misnamed bill. 
That is the kind of thing we are con- 
fronted with here. The Senator may say 
that the Negro has not always had his 
rights and I will agree with him, but by 
and large, he has not been deprived of 
any economic rights in the South, merely 
because our people are poor. For every 
poor colored man the Senator can point 
out I can show him a poor white man 
who does not earn any more than the 
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Negro. We have all been a poor people 
because in the economy of this Nation 
we have not had the opportunity the 
Senator’s people have had. We have been 
discriminated against as a section more 
than there has been discrimination in 
employment. 

I do not want him to leave the impres- 
sion that those who are opposing this bill 
are opposed to an equality of education 
for the Negro or that we are opposed to 
the Negro having equality of economic 
opportunity, because when the Negro has 
that in my State it helps to add to the 
sum total of wealth of the State and 
brings to it revenue which is needed. But 
when it comes to an organization such 
as this, which, under the guise of eco- 
nomic opportunity would attempt to force 
social equality on the South, and impose 
that kind of government upon us, I must 
resist it with every power at my com- 
mand. I do not like to discuss it on the 
floor because some people think that 
every white man in the South wants to 
grind down and destroy the Negro. If 
they would get the facts, that delusion 
would be dispelled. But many people do 
not want the facts. They want to create 
and spread prejudice against the South- 
ern people. When under such a bill as 
this an institution is created that will 
operate in the South and try to enforce 
social equality there, we will resist and 
fight it. 

The Senator talks about amendments. 
There must be written into the bill, if it 
should be passed, an amendment which 
will insure that the powers of the Federal 
Government will not be used to bring 
about an intermingling and amalgama- 
tion of the races. I know that there are 
those—and they are increasing in num- 
ber—who say that amalgamation is the 
only solution of the race problem of this 
Nation. There are many ofthem. With- 
in the past 3 weeks I read such a staie- 
ment in a magazine which is published 
under the auspices of a distinguished 
Member of this body. It was a long 
article and the author said the only solu- 
tion of the race problem in America is 
for the whites to intermarry with the 
blacks. That, Mr. President, would mean 
@ mongrel race, and I say again would 
result in destroying America, because 
there has never been a mongrel race that 
has been able to stand. If the Senator 
wants to increase the pride of the Negro 
in his race, I am with him. The white 
man has pride in his race; I am proud 
of mine. Any white man who wants to 
take the position that he is no better 
than the Negro is entitled to his own 
opinion of himself. I do not think much 
of him, but he can think it. I and my 
people want the Negro to have a pride 
in his race, just as we have a pride in 
our own, but we will resist to the bitter 
end, whatever the consequences, any 
measure or ahy movement which would 
have a tendency to bring about social 
equality and intermingling and amalga- 
mation of the races in our States. 

Mr. SMITH. As I pointed out the 
other day in my discussion with the Sen- 
ator from Maryland (Mr, Tyaines], I am 
not in sympathy with any effort to mix 
up or confuse this issue with that of 
social equality. What I am driving at is 
the quality of opportunity. I thank the 
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Senator from Georgia for his statement, 
but I request that I be permitted to com- 
piete my address. There will be time 
afforded Senators to express their views, 
and I understand the Senator from New 
Mexico (Mr. CHAvEz] wishes to ask some 
questions in connection with my address. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from New Jersey yield to the 
Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield for a question. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I ask the Senator to 
yield for only a moment. I knew that 
what the Senator from Georgia has said 
as to the fight he and other Senators from 
the South have made for the economic 
welfare of the Negroes is correct. I have 
seen them in action; I have seen them 
in committees of this body. I want to 
assure the Senator from Georgia, so far 
as I am concerned, that the only thing 
the sponsors of this bill had in mind was 
economic equality. I agree completely 
with the statement the Senator from 
Georgia made with reference to social 
equality, and, if the Senator from Geor- 
gia and other Senators are willing to 
work with us, what I want them to real- 
ize is that in good faith on our part, we 
do not want in the bill anything which 
will interfere with the social order of the 
Seuth or of any other section, for that 
matter, so far as social equality is con- 
cerned. Why should I have in my store 
a white man I do not want; or why 
should anyone else have to do so. In 
keeping with the philosophy of the Sen- 
ator from Georgia, I want every man 
who has a desire to bring about equality 
of opportunity to join us in trying to 
work out a proper bill. 

Mr. SMITH. I thank the 
from New Mexico. 

Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH. I prefer not to yield for 
a discussion in my time, because I have 
an engagement with the President a little 
later, and I must finish my remarks in a 
few moments’ time. 

Mr. BILBO. Wil' the Senator yield 
for one question? 

Mr. SMITH. Very well; I yield. 

Mr. BILBO. I want to ask the Sena- 
ter from New Mexico if in the conduct 
of the hearings on this bill there were 
any witnesses who presented the opposite 
view of the philosophy of the proponents 
of the bill? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. We asked to have the 
Senator from Mississippi appear, but for 
some reason or other he did not do so. 

Mr. BILBO. Did the Senator have any 
other witnesses? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Yes; we had _ Some 
other witnesses. 

Mr. BILBO. I mean witnesses oppos- 
ing the bill. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I assure the Senator 
from Mississippi that one of the finest 
white women in the South and repre- 
sentatives of some of the finest families 
in the South, such as Clark Foreman, of 
Atlanta, appeared on behalf of the bill 
and another southerner, Dr. Alexander, 
also appeared. 

Mr. BILBO. With ali due deference 
to the Senator from New Mexico, I sug- 
gest that he not mention Foreman and 
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Alexander because they are both socia] 
equality advocates 

Mr. CHAVEZ. But I think that even 
the Senator from Mississippi knows there 
is no better white family than that of 
Clark Foreman, of Altanta. 

Mr. BILBO. He is a believer in sociaj 
equality, and when he came to Wash- 
ington the first thing he did was to get 
a Negro stenographer. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I shall 
continue with my discussion, if I may, 
but I should like to make one remark in 
answer to the distinguished Senator 
from Georgia, and that is this: He spoke 
about the difference in standards of liy- 
ing in New Jersey and in his State. I 
recognize that, but I want to say to the 
Senator from Georgia that I am a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Education and 
Labor, and I am in favor of the educa- 
tional bill which will benefit the South- 
ern States that are not able from their 
own resources to handle their educa- 
tional problems. With every ounce of 
my strength I shall fight for it, although 
it will not help my State of New Jersey 
one cent’s worth, I propose to continue 
that effort. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I appreciate the at- 
tidue of the Senator from New Jersey in 
that respect, and I will tell him that the 
bill to which he has referred will do more 
to help the people of the South than 50 
bills of this kind. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I presume the Sen- 
ater means without the Langer amend- 
ment. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Of course, we will 
starve to death before we will strike down 
the bars and let whites and blacks go to 
school together. Iam glad that the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey will support an 
educational bill, which will see to it that 
the Negroes get every dollar they are 
entitled to of the funds appropriated, 
and the white schools will get all they 
are entitled to, without disturbing the 
educational practices between the races 
within the States. 

Mr.SMITH. Ithank the Senator. In 
the committee that bill, which is a part 
of this whole problem, is coming up 
shortly. 

Mr. President, before even reading the 
bill which is now before the Senate and 
which sometime ago was reported out 
by the Education and Labor Committee. 
I took the pains to study the so-called 
Ives law, recently passed in New York 
State, and the corresponding law passed 
in my own State of New Jersey. 

I realize full well that any legislation 
that contemplates creating human rela- 
tionships by law is in rea] danger of un- 
enforcement. It is my sincere wish that 
it might not even be necessary for us to 
consider legislation of this kind. It 
seems to me to be a shocking thing that 
in free America it would be necessary to 
pass laws to give any of our citizens an 
equality of educational o2 economic op- 
portunity. It is perfectly clear to me, 
however, Mr. President, that the most 
fundamental right which any member 
of our society is entitled to have pro- 
tected is the right tc have a fair chance— 
the right not to be discriminated against 
for any reason such as race, creed, or 
color, which is beyond the power of the 
individual himself to control. 
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In that connection I am happy to pay 
a tribute to the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. Russet}, and to the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Hory] who spoke 
day before yesterday about what had 
been done in his State. I have stucied 
what hes been done in North Carolina, 
and I hope to study further what has 
beer done in Georgia, because I think 
the people there are“on the right trail, 
and I think the States should work this 
matter out themselves. Ii t’ ey had 
worked it out themseives, it never would 
have become a Federal question. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. SMITH If it is not too long, 
because, as I have stated, I have a very 
important appointment with the Presi- 
dent this afternoon. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I wonder if the 
Senator is going to discuss the work of 
the FEPC in the State of New Jersey. 
I understand it has not worked so well 
there. 

Mr. SMITH. I intend to file a report 
on that subject, and it is going to be a 
part of my remarks. 

I am fully aware, Mr. President, that 
the passing of this legislation will not 
and cannot create happy personal rela- 
tionships. That is why it is so difficult 
to think through the kind of legislation 
that will bring about the end of unfair 
discriminations in our economic set-up. 
The philosophy of the laws of the State 
of New York and the State of New Jersey 
and of the pending legislation is that 
the arm of the law will not be invoked to 
rrevent discriminations until every pos- 
sible safeguard has been placed around 
eny given situation, and a thorough and 
impartial investigation has been made 
to find out whether there has been an 
abuse of the fundamental principle in- 
volved 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator point out this factor? 
Do not both the New Jersey and New 
York laws contain a clause which accel- 
erates working this situation out without 
publicity, and without bringing it to ac- 
tion, which is a good clause, and is not 
included in the pending bill? 

Mr. SMITH. That is true, as the Sen- 
ator has stated. In my own State of New 
Jersey—and I know the law of that State 
better than that of New York—exactly 
the situation as the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts has stated it is the existing 
status. I am advised by the department 
of education, which has jurisdiction of 
the matter, that the educational proc- 
esses, rather than anything else, are be- 
ing brought to bear to bring the parties 
together, when a question arises. There- 
fore it may never be necessary, and it has 
not been in any case, to bring the mat- 
ter to court, and there is no provision 
for suits being started. It is only the 
commission which may ask, after full 
hearing, to have a cease and desist order 
from the court, and no individual ag- 
grieved can do more than bring his case 
before the commission to make that de- 
cision. 

The success of this type of legislation 
will depend entirely on how the law is 
administered. It will depend on whether 
the commission charged with the re- 
sponsibility of adjusting the case can 
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understand the greater importance of 
sound persuasion rather than any form 
of coercion. I feel so strongly on this 
matter of coercion that I originally fa- 
vored the kind of measure introduced 
by the distinguished senior Senator from 
Ohio (Mr. Tart], which completely 
omitted any legal sanctions. On reflec- 
tion, however, I can see that without the 
power of the law behind the commission, 
if in the last analysis the power of the 
law is necessary in aggravated cases 
where the authority of the commission 
otherwise would be ignored, the whole 
movement would be futile. 

I regret exceedingly to have to come 
to that conclusion, and I still believe 
that with the proper personalities on the 
commission, the greatest possible serv- 
ice to the United States can be rendered 
in bringing together those who do not 
quite understand what we mean in 
America when we speak of equality of 
opportunity. 

I. have assumed the responsibility of 
writing to my good friends, the respec- 
tive Governors of New Jersey and New 
York, Governcr Edge and Governor 
Dewey, to ask them to give me a prelim- 
inary report as to how the law has 
worked in those respective jurisdictions. 
I have received cordial and favorable re- 
sponses from both these Governors, and 
in the case of New Jersey, I have received 
a letter and a report from the assistant 
commissioner of education, to whom was 
given the responsibility of administering 
the New Jersey law. I have received also 
a letter from Dr. Robert C. Clothier, 
president of Rutgers University, who is 
chairman of the advisory commission 
in New Jersey which has assisted the 
reguiar commission in determining 
policy. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I merely wish 
to make sure that the Senator from New 
Jersey said what he intended to say. I 
understood the Senator to say that only 
the commission could carry a matter to 
court in New Jersey. As I read the law, 
a@ person aggrieved by a ruling of the 
commission could also carry a case to 
court in New Jersey. Is that incorrect? 

Mr. SMITH. I think the Senator is 
incorrect; but I shall be glad to check 
that up, and produce the laws of both 
States for the REecorp. I do not wish to 
mislead anyone, but my impression was 
that the law would not permit suits 
being started which would bring about a 
multiplicity of actions, or lead to black- 
mail. It is a matter for the commission, 
and if the commission decides that relief 
should be given, it asks a court to issue 
a desist order. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. But a person 
aggrieved by the commission’s ruling can 
bring a case to court. 

Mr. SMITH. The Senator means, for 
example, that if there were a decision 
against an employer which the employer 
felt was not right, he could take it to 
court? Certainly. It has been decided 
that if there is an evasion of the law, 
either party aggrieved by it may bring 
the matter to court. If that is what the 
Senator means, that is correct, abso- 
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lutely. I thought the Senator meant 
that a person aggrieved by a charge of 
discrimination could start a proceeding. 
A suit cannot be started on such a 
ground. Governor Edge bas assured me 
on that point. 

As yet I have not received from the 
New York commission a report on the. 
activities there, but I am able to state 
at this time that this morning my office 
advised me that the report had come in. 

At this stage of my remarks, Mi. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent to insert 
as a part of my remarks the replies which 
I have received from Governor Edge and 
Governor Dewey; the letter which I have 
received from Dr. Clothier and the let- 
ter which I have received from Mr. Joseph 
L. Bustard, assistant commissioner of 
education in New Jersey together with 
his report to Governor Edge covering the 
first 5 months’ operations of the New Jer- 
sey Division of the Department of Edu- 
cation which has to do with discrimina- 
tion cases. And as I stated a moment 
ago, my office advises me that I received 
this morning the report from the New 
York Commission, I would like to add 
that also. I ask that these exhibits be 
inserted at the end of my remarks, if 
there is no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

(See exhibits 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6.) 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, in closing 
these remarks, I should like to add a brief 
further statement, and in making this 
statement I want to point out, as I said 
earlier in my remarks, that I favor sub- 
stantial amendments to the pending bill 
before we finally pass it. I was particu- 
larly impressed by the remarks of the 
distinguished Senator from Georgia when 
he made a special objection to bringing 
this matter up at this time because of the 
other matter; of primary importance 
which were emphasized by the President 
in his Natiot.-wide broadcast, ard later 
by his message. I might say that I feel 
that the distinguished Senator from Ken- 
tucky (Mr. BarKLEey] yesterday answered 
that objection. I have felt it proper, 
however. to support the measure being 
brought up at this time because the other 
important matters on the President's 
program are stillin committee. Iam at- 
tending hearings, both on the minimum- 
wege bill, and on the faci-finding bill, 
in our Committee on Education and La- 
bor, and there are other matters pend- 
ing—and we would have had free time, 
if the opportunity had been allowed us, 
to debate this bill without interfering 
with giving prompt attention to these 
c<ner pending matters. I was also im- 
pressed, Mr. President, with the able ar- 
gument of the senior Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Bamey], in which he 
stressed particularly that the pending bill 
does not protect, by jury trial, persons 
charged with crime. I will be more than 
happy to cooperate with an amendment 
to the pending bill to protect our citizens 
from persecution without jury trial. I 
was impressed, too, by the splendid pres- 
entation by the distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from North Carolina (Mr. Hoey] 
of what has been done in his S‘ate for 
the betterment of the Negro people in 
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that State. I wish to add that I was im- 
pressed also by the remarks of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Georgia (Mr. 
Russeti], as to what has been done for 
the Negroes in Georgia. I know from 
my own information the great contribu- 
tion the Senator from North Carolina 
{Mr. Hogry!], formerly Governor of his 
State, made to the betterment of all the 
people of North Carolina during his out- 
standing career as Governor of that 
State, and I am happy to make this pub- 
lic tribute to his accomplishments. 

In leaving out reference to other de- 
baters, it is largely because it has not 
been possible for me to hear all the pro- 
longed discussion, nor could I find any 
way to relate the debate, which I did not 
understand with regard to the amend- 
ment of the Journal, to the pending mat- 
ter. What relevancy that had to the 
pending matter was not plain. It did get 
into the debate, but I shall not criticize 
it, as that is the way things are done 
in the Senate. 

Since I prepared these notes, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
McCLELLAN] made what I considered a 
very thoughtful speech. He pointed out 
very effectively some of the dangers in 
the proposed legislation, and I think it 
is that kind of debate we should have, 
when we are seeking to ascertain the 
proper way to protect equality of oppor- 
tunity in our great country. 

Mr. President, I have discussed this 
matter at this length because I feel that 
we are discussing one of the most vitally 
important issues that faces our country 
in the postwar period, and while, as I 
said in my opening remarks, the subject 
is an inflammatory one, I feel we must 
face it courageously, and I sincerely de- 
plore that a matter of this kind should be 
delayed by what is known in legislative 
parlance as a filibuster. Certainly, I 
would be the last one to curtail legitimate 
debate on any measure of such vital im- 
portance before the American people, 
but I must add, Mr. President, that if 
the delaying tactics are continued, and 
if the people of this country are to be 
denied the right to pass on this vitally 
important question by appropriate legis- 
lative action, I am willing to be one of 
those to participate in asking for cloture 
in order that further debate may be lim- 
ited, and that we may have a fair ex- 
pression on the merits of what I hope 
will be a finally amended bill which will 
be a protection to all parties. By this 
action we will say to the world that we 
in America are not afraid to deal with 
this racial and religious problem, and 
ceal with it on the basis of the funda- 
mental principle of American equality of 
opportunity for all our people. 

There is another phase of the matter 
which disturbs me and which I wish to 
touch on briefly; namely, the difficulty 
of creating a congenial atmosphere in 
small industries where the intimate per- 
sonal relationship means so much and 
where, if the attempt is made to compel 
uncongenial people to work together, the 
trouble may only be aggravated. It is 
because of this feeling that I have offered 
an amendment, as I said in my opening 
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remarks, to the proposed law for myself 
and the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
Bai] and the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse], and which I will ask to have 
read by the clerk when I conclude. 
This amendment would limit application 
of the law to industries employing 25 
or more. The pending bill is applicable 
to industries employing six or more. — 

NATURALIZATION OF GEORGE ZAKOOR— 

BILL INTRODUCED 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me so I may ask 
unanimous consent to introduce for ap- 
propriate reference a bill? 

Mr. SMITH. - Yes, I yield so the Sen- 
ator may ask unanimous consent. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Without jeopardizing 
the position of the Senator from Ar- 
kansas. 

Mr. SMITH. Yes, Mr. President. I 
do not want to do anything which would 
jeopardize the position of the Senator 
from Arkansas, who has so courteously 
yielded to me. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to introduce for ap- 
propriate reference a bill authorizing the 
naturalization of George Zakoor. 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
1759) authorizing the naturalization of 
George Zakoor, was received, read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Immigration. 

JOURNAL OF JANUARY 17, 1946 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the motion of Mr. Hory to amend the 
Journal of the proceedings of the Senate 
of Thursday, January 17, 1946. 

Mr. SMITH. There is another phase 
of the matter which disturbs me, and 
which I wish to discuss briefly. I have 
already touched on some of these points 
in my general discussion, but I want to 
reemphasize the difficulty of creating a 
congenial atmosphere in all industries, 
and therefore, I shall presently offer my 
amendment to the bill. I think that this 
change, as we are trying to evolve this 
whole program of human relationships, 
would be desirable and I was very hope- 
ful that our associates representing the 
Southern States would initiate such a 
proposal. In any event, I hope they will 
support it. 

There are other matters I could refer 
to, but my talk is becoming overlong. 
As the debate continues the other mat- 
ters may be debated, but I shall not bring 
them up at the moment. 

It is because I have reluctantly come 
to the conclusion that there is no road to 
the solution of this problem by compro- 
mise or reasonable adjustment that I 
have been forced to the position of go- 
ing the whole way with the legislation 
now proposed. That, of course, is sub- 
ject to the statement I have already made 
that I am ready at any time to go into 
conference with my friends on the other 
side of the aisle, especially the southern 
Senators, respecting any amendment 
which will assure a bill establishing this 
principle. The fundamental principle of 
equality of opportunity, educational and 
economic, for all our people is para- 
mount and we are compelled to raise this 
issue above considerations of home rule, 
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States’ rights or any other subterfuge 
that may directly or indirectly deny to 
our people this fundamental protection. 
I think frankly, Mr. President, it is a con- 
stitutional position. 

And in this connection I want to add 
an additional word, because of the inter. 
national picture that faces us. All over 
the world this issue is paramount. As I 
said before in this address, it is probably 
the central issue over which the war has 
been fought. Unless we in America, 
the land of the free, the cradle of human 
liberties, can face and solve this prob- 
lem, it is not to be expected that the 
problem can or will be solved in any 
other corner of the globe. We must pay 
the price, however costly it may be, to 
make it clear to the world that the 
United States of America from one end 
to the other proposes to secure to all its 
people equality of opportunity. 

T want to close my remarks with a word 
of kind counsel to the Negro people 
themselves who have been the subject 
of this address. I hope that they will be 
patient and not expect a progress more 
rapid than is possible under existing so. 
cial, political, and economic conditions. I 
hope that they will realize they have a 
very important part to play themselves 
in demonstrating that they are fully ca- 
pable of receiving and profiting by the 
educational and economic opportunity 
that will be offered to them and to their 
children, and that they will be capable 
of filling the jobs which they are asking 
to be allowed to participate in. The 
many years of submergence of the Negro 
people have made it impossible for us 
to cure the existing situation in one gen- 
eration. Both time and tolerance are 
needed. And we must be willing to pro- 
gress step by step on the road toward 
a fuller understanding between people 
here in our own America and between 
the people of America with the other 
people throughout the world. 

But America must light the way. 

ExnutsitT 1 
Strate or New JERseEyY, 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
December 28, 1945. 
Hon. H. ALEXANDER SMITH, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear ALEX: Replying to yours of the 27th, 
it is difficult to give you any worth-while in- 
formation as to the operation of the Fair 
Practice Act. You will recall it did not go 
into effect until April 16, following which 
considerable time has necessarily been taken 
to effect a complete organization. 

As a rule, when a State department gets in 
trouble the Governor is quickly apprised. 
Up to date I have had no SOS from the fair- 
practice organizations, so I assume there have 
been no race riots or other untoward inci- 
dents that require executive consideration. 

You might write a letter direct to Joseph 
L. Bustard, assistant commissioner of edu- 
cation in charge of the division against dis- 
crimination, 1060 Broad Street, Newark, as 
he has been on the job now for 8 months 
and might be able to give you a more inter- 
esting report. 

With the compliments of the season to you 
and yours, and hoping to see you during the 
holidays, 

Sincerely yours, 
Wa ter E. Encz, 
Governor, 
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SraTe or New York, 
EXECUTIVE CHAMBER, 
Albany December 21, 1945. 
Hon. H. ALEXANDER SMITH, 
Senaie Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear ALEx: Our commission on discrimi- 
nation under. the new law is working out 
very well indeed. The crux of this matter is 
the type of individuals who would be ap- 
pointed to administer the law. If it were 
left to a collection of reformers and social 
dreamers, it would crash with a mighty bang 
and perhaps take down a good segment of 
our economy with it. 

In New York I have appointed a group of 
very sound, high-minded people who made 
it a living reality and procured widespread 
ceceptance of the principles involved. 

if ycu want detailed information, I am sure 
that Mr. Henry C. Turner, chairman of the 
commission would be happy to sit down with 
you at your convenience and answer any 
cuestions you have in mind. 

* With warm regards, 
Sincerely yours, 
Tuomas E. DEWEY. 
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Rutcers UNIVERSITY, 

New Brunswick, N. J., December 21, 1945. 

Senator H. ALEXANDE. SMITH, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Atec: Upon returning from Washing- 
ton last week. I consulted with Mr. Joseph L. 
Bustard, assistant commissioner on educa- 
tion, w) is in direct charge of our division 
against discrimination here in New Jersey. 
We have been gratified at the way in which 
it has been possible to us‘ methods of pre- 
vention rather than methods of adjudication 
in acvancing the cause of fair play through- 
out the State 

A tota. o: 66 complaints have been filed 
with the division up to December 14. These 
complaints fall in two major classifications, 
employment and miscellaneous. A total. of 
41 employment complaints have been regis- 
tured, 23 of these employment complaints 
were dismissed in the office of the division by 
means of careful screening. The screening 
process used made it possible to dismiss these 
complaints, in some cases through wise coun- 
seling and in others because of insufficient 
evidence or lack of jurisdiction. The re- 
maining 18 employment complaints have 
been or are being processed—14 of these were 
refusals to hire, 2 were charges of discrim- 
inatory discharge, and 2 were complaints 
against empioyees who refused to work with 
Negroes. Seventeen of these complaints were 
because of color and 1 because of religion. 

Parties charged by these complaints were: 
Industry 13, government 2, small business 1, 
and employees 2. Twelve of these cases have 
been satisfactorily settled while six are in 
proc-ss of settlement. To date, it has not 
bec necessary to carry any case to the hear- 
ing stage. Tustead, methods of conciliation, 
conference, .u@ persuasion, as stated in the 
law, have been successful. Two important 
factors are probably responsible for keeping 
the number of complaints to a minimum. 
First, the employment situation in general; 
second, the fact that the law calls for com- 
plaints to be verified and made by an ag- 
grieved individual. 

Twenty-five miscellaneou. complaints have 
been made dealing with all types and charges 
of discrimination other than employment. 
While the law does not give the division any 
specific power to deal with all types of com- 
plaints, the division as a pubi'c agency has 
attempted through various methods to han- 
dle complaints of this type satisfactorily. In 
some cases, other agencies of the State were 
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consulted and in still others representatives 
of the division dealt directly with the prob- 
lems involved. 

Many of these miscellaneous complaints 
have had to do with civil-rights laws, some 
involved methods and materials used in pub- 
lic schools, and other fringed on employment 
situations. 

The question as to how effective New Jer- 
sey has been in preventing discrimination is 
hard to answer in exact terms. As a result 
of speeches and conferences, as weil as news- 
Paper articles and other publicity, people in 
all walks of life have been made conscious of 
the problem. In most instances the funda- 
mental justice behind the New Jersey law has 
been reccgnized and because of this coopera- 
tion has been freely given. Since the divi- 
sion against discrimination does not have 
definite authority to make investigations ex- 
cept after formal complaints have been filed, 
it is impossible to tell exactly how many 
plants have changed or modified personnel 
policies. There is no doubt that many plants 
continue practices of discrimination and will 
probably do so unless we devise a method of 
supervision which will bring discriminatory 
practices to the attention of the division 
without waiting for a formal complaint to 
be filed. 

The question of legal compulsion when 
properly employed is most interesting. Here 
on the staff we feel that it does give great 
impetus to the process of educating people 
in matters relating to the protection of them- 
selves and of society generally. The question 
in regard to this law might be considered in 
the light of several other laws that most peo- 
ple admit to be good but which if it were not 
for some legal compulsion would be of little 
value in accomplishing their purpose. 

If there is any further information you 
wish, do not hesitate to call on me. 

Sincerely, 
Bos. 
Robert C. Clothier, 
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STATE oF NEw JERSEY, 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
January 7, 1946. 
Hon. H. ALEXANDER SMITH, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. SmitH: I am very happy to 
be able to give you some information about 
the workings of the New Jersey antidis¢rin.i- 
nation law. 

Recently 1 submitted a preliminary report 
to Governor Edge and am enclosing a copy 
for your benefit. 

I can say frankly that, to date, the law 
seems to be working very well in the State 
of New Jersgy. Groups and individuals who 
have been contacted in connection with the 
law accept the fundamental justice involved. 
Complaints have been settled at the concilia- 
tion and conference level. It has not been 
necessary, as yet, to conduct a formal hear- 
ing or issue a cease-and-desist order. This 
also means that the penalty provided in the 
law has not been invoked upon anyone. 

We have spent a great deal of time in 
conferences with representatives of all types 
of labor, industry, religious, educational, and 
minority groups. Members of the staff have 
also made almost one hundred public appear- 
ances in an attempt to explain and Sell the 
fundamental idea behind the law. In both 
conferences and public meetings the opposi- 
tion has been at a minimum. 

The New Jersey law does not give us the 
direct power to ferret out or discover cases 
of discrimination on our own initiative. We 
do not enter a case unless we get a verified 
complaint from an aggrieved individual. 
This has not only kept the number of cases 
to a minimum but has placed us in a stronger 
position when a case of discrimination has 
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been called to our attention. No doubt many 
cases of discrimination ccntinue to exist in 
New Jersey, but this law ii. time should prove 
to be a very fine educational method of re- 
ducing this discrimination and the prejudices 
which cause the discrimination as time goes 
on. 

As far as the ability of people of all races, 
creeds, religions, and so on, to work together 
harmoniously is concerned, there is no doubt 
in my mind that it can work. We have any 
number of places here in the State of New 
Jersey where ail types of people are working 
side by side harmoniously. If an employer 
really wants to do a job and wise personnel 
policies are used, discrimination can be 
eliminated. Naturally, in the beginning, 
deep-seated prejudices have to be broken 
down on the part of some employees. Most 
of the fears expressed by people do not seem 
to develop when an actual condition arises. 

I trust that this information will be of 
some value and I will certainly be very glad 
to furnish any additional information if you 
think it necessary. 

Sincerely yours, 
Josern L. Bustarp, 
Assistant Commissioner of Education. 


ExuisiT 5 


COPY OF LETTER TO GOVERNOR EDGE CONTAINING 
PRELIMINARY REPORT OF THE FIRST 5 MONTHS’ 
WORK OF THE DIVISION AGAINST DISCRIMINA- 
TION 

STATE OF NEW JERSEY, 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
Division AGAINST DISCRIMINATION, 
Newark, December 20, 1945. 
Hon WALTER E. EDGE, 
Governor of New Jersey, 
Statehouse, Trenton, N. J. 

My Dear Governor Erce: Herewith is sub- 
mitted a preliminary report on the work and 
activities of the Division Against Discrimina- 
tion of the Department of Education from 
July 1, 1945, up to and including December 14, 
1945. The headquarters of the division is 
located at 1060 Broad Street, Newark, and at 
the present time has seven full-time em- 
ployees. During the first 2 weeks in July the 
division had 4 employees and most of the 
time was spent in securing equipment and 
organizing the office set-up. This report, 
therefore, cnvers approximately 5 months of 
actual operation. 


COMPLAINTS 


A total of 66 complaints have been filed 
with the division up to December 14. These 
complaints fall in two major classifications, 
e.nployment and miscellaneous. A total of 
41 employment complaints have been regis- 
tered. Twenty-three of these employment 
complaints were dismissed in the office of the 
division by means of careful screening. The 
screening process used was able to dismiss 
these complaints in some cases through wise 
counseling and in others because of insuffi- 
cient evidence or lack of jurisdiction. The 
remaining 18 employment complaints have 
been or are being processed. Fourteen of 
these were refusals to hire, 2 were charges 
of discriminatory discharge and 2 were com- 
plaints against employees who refused to 
work with Negroes. Seventeen of these com- 
plaints were because of color and one because 
of religion. 

Parties charged by these complaints were 
industry 13, government 2, small business 1, 
and employees 2. Twelve of these case have 
been satisfactorily settled while 6 are in 
process of settlement. To date it has not 
been necessary to carry any case to the hear- 
ing stage. Instead, methods of conciliation, 
conference, and persuasion, as stated in the 
law, have been successful. Two important 
factors are probably responsible for keeping 
the number of complaints to a minimum. 
First is the employment situation in general; 
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second, the fact that the law calls for com- 
Plaints to be verified and made by an ag- 
grieved individual. 

Twenty-five miscellaneous complaints have 
been made dealing with all types and charges 
of discrimination other than employment. 
While the law does not give the division any 
specific power to deal with all types of com- 
plaints, the division as a public agency has 
attempted through various methods to han- 
dle complaints of this type satisfactorily. In 
some cases other agencies of the State were 
consulted, and in still others representatives 
of the division dealt directly with the prob- 
lems involved. 

Many of these miscellaneous complaints 
dealt with civil rights laws, some involved 
methods and materials used in public schools, 
and others fringed on employment situations. 
The advice of Mr. Dominic A. Cavicchia rela- 
tive to many of both the miscellaneous and 
employment complaints has been invaluable. 


EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES 


The advice of the State council in policy 
making has been very sound in the setting 
up of advisory agencies and regional courcils 
as called for in the law. The State courcil 
has decided to organize .hese regional coun- 
cils on a county basis composed of represent- 
ative citizens from each county consisting of 
not less than 7 nor more than 25 The actual 
number of members in each county is to be 
determined by local conditions. These coun- 
cils are being organized at present. and in 
some counties should begin to function after 
the first of the year. It is also planned as a 
matter of policy to have a member of the 
staff of the division help these regional coun- 
cils organize and attend all subsequent meet- 
ings in the role of a technical] advisor. 

Numerous meetings have been attended 
as well as conferences held with school ofii- 
cials in regard to school programs designed 
to break down prejudices and increase hu- 
man understanding and good will toward all 
groups in America. Many New Jersey schools 
have been conducting outstanding programs 
in this area of learning for some time. Ef- 
forts of the division are being made to spread 
this type of work throughout the State. 

A series of meetings have also been held 
with leaders in the field of adult education. 
Sample courses have been drafted for use in 
these schools and many promises of coopefa- 
tion received that they will be used when 
new schedules become effective, One of the 
large Newark schools is planning to launch 
the first ~ours- in February. 

So many other phases of the work of the 
division are also educational, it is necessary 
to list other activities under a separate head- 
ing. 

MEETINGS AND CONFERENCES 


Members of the staff have addressed some 
93 meetings mostly between September 1 and 
December 14. These meetings were attended 
by over 14,000 people composed of the fol- 
lowing: Personnel managers, industrial ex- 
ecutives, owners, labor union delegates, 
teachers, college students, club women, and 
religious groups. Efforts have been made to 
explain the workings and interpret the spirit 
of the law. 

A series of 25 conferences have also been 
held with representatives of industry, labor, 
education, government officials, the press, the 
clergy, and minority grotips. These confer- 
ences have been held in a friendly vein, and 
for the most part have resulted in greater 
understanding of the purpose of the law. A 
list of meetings attended and conferences 
held is appended to this report. 


CONTACTS WITH OTHER STATES 


Efforts have been made to keep in close 
touch with the New York State Commission. 
Early in August, three staff members met for 
several hours with four members of the New 
York commission. The assistant commis- 
sioner met with the New York chairman, and 
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members of the Commerce and Industry As- 
sociation of New York City in October. In 
addition, an all-day conference was held in 
November with Mr. Cavicchia, the assistant 
commissioner, counsel for \he New York com- 
mission, and its chairman, Mr. Henry C. 
Turner. Regardless of some press stories, a 
feeling of mutual understanding exists and 
pertinent information is constantly being 
exchanged through correspondence as Well 
as by means of the conferences mentioned 
above. 

The Governor of California has called upon 
New Jersey for help and information in that 
he had two personal representatives spend 
several hours in the division office gathering 
facts and material. Likewise, the Governor 
of Massachusetts sent a special representative 
to New Jersey who also spent several hours 
going over the workings of the law in par- 
ticular, and the division in general. 

General inquiries have come in by mail 
from all parts of the United States and spe- 
cific requests for definite information have 
been received from Wisconsin, the city of 
Chicago, and the executive secretary of the 
council of State governments. 


PUBLIC REACTION 


Fears that were expressed by many peo- 
ple regarding the wisdom of an anti-dis- 
crimination law have faile? to materialize. 
In practically all groups and conferences at- 
tended by staff ‘members, a large majority of 
the people present hve indicated a recogni- 
tion of the principle of fundamer tal justice 
on which the law is based. The public press 
has been most cooperative in its efforts to 
help people understand the work of the divi- 
sion. A number of industrial concerns have 
on their own initiative modified personnel 
policies in keeping with ‘he spirit of the law. 

While progress has been made in breaking 
down and eliminating practices of discrimi- 
nation in employment, there is no doubt, 
much discrimination continues to exist. The 
division, now that it is organized and under 
way, should attempt through study and re- 
search to discover these areas as a first step 
toward their elimination in the State of New 
Jerse”. 

Prejudices against some minority groups 
have existed for centuries and it should not 
be expected that they can be eliminated ex- 
cept by means of a long continuous com- 
mon-sense program of effort. 

Respectfully submitted. 

JOHN H. BossHart, 
Commissioner of Education. 

JOSEPH L. BUSTARD, 
Assistant Commissioner of E@ucation. 


LIST OF CONFERENCES HELD TO DECEMBER 14, 
1945, WITH ONE OR MORE REPRESENTATIVES OF 
THE FOLLOWING 


National Conference of Christians and 
Jews; Fair Employment Practice Commis- 
sion, new office; United States Employment 
Service, regional director; New York State 
Commission Against Discrimination, organi- 
zation problems; AFL trade union; Com- 
missioner of Labor Harry C. Harper; Attorney 
General Walter D. VanRiper; New Jersey 
Urban Commission; State chamber of com- 
merce; State labor mediation board; CIO 
State Committee Against Discrimination; 
Inter-Faith Committee of the New Jersey 
Clergy; assistant commissioners of educa- 
tion; American Jewish Congress; New Jersey 
Prese Associtaion; Minority Press of New 
Jersey; Commerce and Industry Association 
of New York City; New York State Commis- 
sior Against Discrimination, legal problems; 
Council Against Intolerance in America; 
Bureau for Intercultural Education; Anti- 
Defamation League; American Jewish Com- 
mittee; Nationa) Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People; National 
Urban League; American Council on Race 
Relations, 
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MEETINGS ADDRESSED BY MEMBERS OF THE sTArp 
TO DECEMBER 14, 1945 
Adult Education, Trenton (four meect- 
ings); Alpha Kappa Alpha, Cranford; Altrusa 
Club of Essex County; Belleville Recreation 
House, ODB group; Bergen Junior High 
Schoo} Teachers, Teaneck; Bergen Teachers 
Institute, Senior High School, Teaneck; B'naj 
B'rith, Maplewood; Board of East Orange 
Women’s Republican Club, East Orange: 
Boards of Education, Camden County; Bur- 
lington City Committee, Burlington; Business 
and Professional Women’s Clubs of the 
Oranges, East Orange; Camden Teachers In- 
stitute, Collingswood; Citizens Committee, 
Newark; CIO Council, Trenton; College 
Women’s Club, Montclair; Community Or- 
ms Council, Camden; Downtown 
Club, Industrial Meeting, Newark; Englewood 
Ministers, Englewood; Episcopal Clerics, Bor- 
dentown; Essex County Colored League, 
Belleville; Essex County Women’s Republican 
Club, Newark; Essex Republican Council, 
Newark; Exchange Club, Newark; Exchange 
Club, New Brunswick; First Baptist Church, 
Roselle; Good-Will Committee. Vineland: 
Hillside Parent-Teacher Association, Hill- 
side; Hudson County School Boards, Jersey 
City; Industrial Executives Club, Irvington; 
Industrial Executives Club, Newark; Jersey 
City Parent-Teacher Association, Jersey City; 
Jewish League, Caldwell Synagogue; Jewish 
War Veterans, Herbert Elin Post 273, Newark; 
Junior Fortnightly Club, Summit; Kiwanis 
Club, Caldwell; Kiwanis Club, Hammonton; 
Kiwanis Club, Hoboken; Kiwanis Club, Pater- 
son; Kiwanis Club, Plainfield; Kiwanis Club, 
Rahway; Lafayette Presbyterian Church, Jer- 
sey City; League of Women Voters, Newark: 
League of Women Voters, Trenton, Station 
WTTM; Business und Professional Women's 
Club, Plainfield; Lions Club, Trenton; Lions 
Club, Pennington; Mercer County Teachers, 
Princeton; Metropolitan Industrial Brokers, 
New York City; Ministers Group, Trenton; 
Minority Press, Newark; New Jersey Educa- 
tion Association, Atlantic City; Newark Col- 
lege of Engineering, Newark; Newark Uni- 
versity, Newark; New Jersey Foundry Owners, 
Newark; New Jersey High School Principals, 
Trenton; New Jersey Welfare Council, Essex 
House, Newark; New York University, School 
of Social Work, Newark; Ocean County Board 
of Education Council, Lakewood; Orange 
Women’s Republican Club, West Orange; 
Passaic County Republican Club, Paterson; 
Personnel and Guidance Association, Atlantic 
City; Personnel Managers, Morris County, 
Denville; Personnel Managers, Passaic and 
Bergen Counties, Passaic; Personnel Associ- 
ates, Union County, Elizabeth; Panzer Col- 
lege Chapel, East Orange; Postal Alliance, 
Montclair; Radio Program, Trenton (three 
staff members); Rotary Club, East Orange: 
Rotary Club, Millburn; Rotary Club, Plain- 
field; Rotary Club, Roselle; Rotary Club, 
South Orange; Rotary Club, Summit; Rutgers 
College Graduating Class, New Brunswick; 
School Administrators, Middlesex County: 
School Conference, Trenton; Service Council 
Urban League; State Chamber of Commerce, 
Newark; State Teachers College, Newark; 
State Teachers College, Trenton; Temple 
Shere Tefelco Sisterhood, East Orange: Dr. 
Ward Testimonial, Newark; Station WAAT, 
Newark; West Side High School, Richard 
Wright meeting; Women’s Republican Club, 
East Orange; Women’s Club, Vineland; Young 
Peoples Society Congregational Church, 
Orange; YWCA, Orange. 
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Srate or New Yor«, 
Strate COMMISSION AGAINST DISCRIMINATION, 
New York, N Y., January 24, 1946. 
Hon. H. ALEXANDER SMITH, 
United States Senate, 
Committee on Education and Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 
My Dear SEnaToR SMITH: In response to 
your letter of December 27, making inquiry 
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with respect to our experience with the New 
york law against discrimination (the Ives- 
Quinn law) and how, in my judgment, this 
matter of discrimination can best be dealt 
with from a Federal viewpoint, I submit the 
following: 

The New York statute differs materially 
from any of the bills with which I am familiar 
as having been introduced into the Con- 
gress. It im upon the commission 
created by the statute a threefold duty: 

(1) Of research, study and recommenda- 
tion with respect to the problems of discrimi- 
nation in all or specific fields of human rela- 
tionship; 

(2) By education, community spirit or 
otherwise to foster good will, cooperation and 
conciliation among the groups and elements 
of the population, and 

(3) To enforce the law with reference to 
defined unlawful! employment practices. 

Our experience leads me to the conclusion 
that these duties are wisely united, and that 
their combination in one commission has 
materially aided in the administration of the 
law. 

Opposition to the enactment of the Ives- 
Quinn law was strongest from organized in- 
dustry who professed to find in the proposal 
another instrument of Government regula- 
tion which would subject business to black- 
mail and harassing governmental investiga- 
tions following unwarranted complaints. The 
fact that the function of the commission is 
educational as well as regulatory has, in some 
considerable degree, abated these fears. It 
has enabled us to invite management to con- 
sult with us respecting their practices and 
procedures and thus avoid offense under the 
statute. 

In illustration of the point, we have re- 
viewed upon request approximately 500 em- 
ployment application forms containing ob- 
jectionable matter and with no exception 
to the present time, we have had full com- 
pliance with our suggestions. We have had 
approximately 400 inquiries, either by mail 
or orally, with respect to the operation of 
the law to which we have made answer. In 
addition, the members of the commission 
have addressed more than 60 meetings ex- 
plaining the operations of the law and most 
of them have been before industrial manage- 
ment groups and at their invitation. As 
against these figures only some 200 com- 
plaints of discrimination have been filed 
with the commission in the 644 months of 
our operation. 

Many of our interviews and talks have 
been with trade associations, chambers of 
commerce, and similar groups as the result 
of which their cooperation has been obtained 
to the extent of the circularization among 
their members of fair abstracts of our in- 
terpretations of the statute. 

These opportunities, together with the 
very fact of the enactment of the law, have 
caused many employers to change their prac- 
tices In the nature of things the number 
of those so conforming may not even be esti- 
mated at this early date, but the evidence 
available indicates that it is considerable, 
not only in small establishments but by 
large employers, notably of white-collar 
workers, including banks, fmsurance com- 
panies, and department stores. There can be 
no legitimate doubt that the enactment of 
the Inves-Quinn law has brought about in 
New York State a definite trend of improve- 
ment in the employment practices toward 
which it was directed. 

Another objection raised by management 
to the enactment of the law was that the em- 
ployment of numbers of minority groups 
would be resented by employees and disrupt 
present employee personnel. Our experience 


demonstrates that this bogey is without sub-, 


stance. As far as we have been able to gather 
information, in only one case has an em- 
ployee left his job because of the advent of 
members of a minority group and in that 
case it was only a single employee who went 
XCII——25 
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out. On the other hand, we have had many 
evidences of employee cooperation. 

It was urged that enactment of the law 
would cause industry to leave the State. This 
argument is not valid, of course, in the case 
of a Federal statute. Nevertheless, it is in- 
teresting to note that we have not found a 
single instance where there has been such 
withdrawal, while on the other hand, and 
notwithstanding the statute, new industries 
have moved into the State. 

The expanding employment of members 
of minority groups in itself is dissipating the 
phantoms of fear by which many were 
haunted. 

Another respect in which the Ives-Quinn 
law differs from the bills now before the 
Congess is in the procedure of the enforce- 
ment provisions. Each complaint when filed 
is referred to a member of the commission 
who is charged with the direct responsibility 
of its investigation. This presents opportu- 
nity for a screening process by which un- 
justified or unworthy complaints are screened 
out. Furthermore, if evidence of discrimina- 
tion is shown, the commissioner is charged 
with the duty to attempt by “conference, 
conciliation, and persuasion to eliminate the 
unlawful employment practice.” The results 
of this (a) screening process and (b) the 
conciliation procedures is evident from the 
following figures. Out of 200 complaints 
filed, 51 were dismissed because of lack of 
jurisdiction (not involving employment); 11 
were withdrawn or abandoned by the com- 
plainant; 28 were dismissed on the merits 
(as a result of the screening process; 63 were 
settled as the result of conference and con- 
Ciliation and it has not yet been necessary 
to bring any complaint to a formal hearing. 

In addition to the formal complaints, the 
Commission has instituted 59 investigations 
of alleged discriminatory practices as the 
result of information filed with us, of which 
36 have been disposed of—10 developing no 
discrimination and 26 resulting in a discon- 
tinuance of the unlawful practice—and no 
investigation has resulted as yet in the insti- 
tution of procedures leading to a formal 
hearing. 

The statute calls for the cooperation of 
the State department of education in the 
educational program and procedures are now 
being set up to effect this result. 

Our commission is also engaged in setting 
up local voluntary councils, as a part of our 
agency, the better to deal with conditions 
on local levels whereby close association with 
local conditions will aid cooperative efforts 
and interpret local situations and problems 
to our commission. We are also forming 
State-wide councils to study specific prob- 
lems and make reports. 

From all of the foregoing we are definitely 
of the opinion that our law is practicable, 
and indeed that it is working well, notwith- 
standing that our program is not yet fully 
developed. As time passes and experience 
accumulates, we are more firmly established 
in our belief that a fair employment prac- 
tices law is a definitely workable and useful 
agency in ameliorating and ultimately re- 
moving, to all practical purposes, those dis- 
criminations which breed resentment and 
lack of faith in our professions of democracy 
and thus tend to weaken our national struc- 
ture. 

Moreover, my own opinion is that such a 
law is applicable to our Federal structure. 
Having great confidence in the wisdom of 
the Ives-Quinn law, I should have liked 
to see its pattern adapted to the Federal 
system, which would perhaps require several 
commissions located in areas analogous to 
the jurisdictions of the circuit courts and 
linked together through a central commis- 
sion in Washington. This would make avail- 
able the direct contact of the commission 
members with the investigating, screening, 
and conciliation processes. 

However, it was the operation of the Fair 
Employment Practice Committee which 
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gave genesis to antidiscrimination laws of 
New Jersey and New York and the proposed 
legislation in other States. Its transition 
into a permanent commission acting under 
act of Congress, rather than Presidential 
directive, and with a carefully chosen com- 
mission with authority to adopt its own 
regulations subject to review by the Congress 
and with adequate budgetary allowance, 
should enable it to function more effectively 
than heretofore, and, in addition, to develop 
and execute much of that educational func- 
tion which is so important and without 
which the fight against discrimination is so 
handicapped. 

Enforcement provisions standing alone 
may rectify cases of injustice, but will not 
necessarily eradicate bias and prejudice. 
Combined with an education program, they 
are the truant officer which makes prejudice 
give attention to reason, good morals, and 
practices essential to a sound democratic 
state. 

Respectfully yours, 
Henry C. TURNER, 
Chairman. 


FAIR EMPLOYMENT PRACTICE ACT— 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. McCLELLAN obtained the floor. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I ask unani- 
mous consent to submit two amendments 
intended to be proposed by me to the bill 
(S. 101) to prohibit discrimination in 
employment because of race, creed, color, 
national origin, on ancestry, and request 
that they be printed and lie on the table, 
so I can offer them at a future date. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. If that will not 
change the parliamentary situation, Mr. 
President, I have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendments will be re- 
ceived, lie on the table, and printed, as 
requested by the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 


REDUCTION OF DEBT LIMITATION—BILL 
INTRODUCED 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me to ask unanimous 
consent that I may introduce for appro- 
priate reference a bill to reduce the debt 
limit and also present an explanatory 
statement of the bill? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to introduce for ap- 
propriate reference a bill to decrease the 
debt limit of the United States from 
$300,000,000,000 to $275,000,000,000, and 
ask that the bill, together with an ex- 
planatory statement of the bill, may be 
printed in the body of the Recorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the bill will be received and 
appropriately referred, and, without ob- 
jection, the bill will be printed in the 
body of the Recorp, together with the 
explanatory statement. 

The bill (S. 1760) to decrease the debt 
limit of the United States from $300,- 
000,000,000 to $275,000,000,000, was read 
twice by its title, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 21 of the 
Second Liberty Bond Act, as amended, is 
amended by striking out “$300,000,000,000" 
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and inserting in liew thereof “$275,000,000,- 


The explanatory statement presented 
by Mr. Byrp was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


I have introduced a bill to reduce the 
statutory debt limit to $275,000,000,000. 

In his message of January 21, President 
Truman said: 

“It is good to move toward a balanced 
Budget and a start on the retirement of the 
debt at a time when demand for goods is 
strong and the business outlook is good.” 

Unless the Budget is balanced during the 
period of this existing prosperity it may 
never be balanced until America goes over the 
precipice of financial catastrophe. 

The Budget presented by the President, if 
strictly adhered to, presents an approach to 
a balanced Budget for the fiscal year begin- 
ning July 1, 1947. It is imperative that the 
Budget be balanced in that year, putting an 
end to continuous deficits which have existed 
for 18 years. 

Congress must carefully scrutinize all ex- 
penditures and save every possible dollar to- 
ward balancing the Budget and beginning 
an annual retirement on the public debt. 

The President estimates on July 1, 1947, 
that the debt will be $271,000,000,000 after 
applying cash reserves. The debt should and 
must be held to a maximum of $275,000,000,- 
000. In order to focus attention on this vital 
question and at the same time to enable 
Congress to lead the way to ending the long 
era of deficit financing, I will introduce a 
bill reducing the present legal over-all debt 
limit from $300,009,000,000 to $275,000,000,000. 
This figure will be adequate, in accordance 
with the President's message, until July 1, 
1947, with a margin of $4,000,000,000 for 
emergencies. 

The debt limit of $300,000,000,000 was es- 
tablished by Congress in anticipation of a 
longer war than occurred and now should 
be reduced 

I know of nothing more vitally important 
at this time than for Congress to make an 
emphatic declaration of policy fixing the 
maximum debt limit at $275,000,000,000. 
Such a declaration will have a strong in- 
fluence toward fiscal sanity. 


JOURNAL OF THURSDAY, JANUARY 17, 
1946 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the motion of Mr. Hory to amend the 
Journal of the proceedings of the Senate 
of Thursday, January 17, 1946. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
was very happy to yield to the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. SMITH]. Except 
for brief periods when my attention was 
required on other matters, I have listened 
very carefully to his address, and I want 
to say that what he has proposed is what 
I should like to see occur here. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I wznt to 
ask the indulgence of the Senator for 
just a moment. I said I was going to 
offer an amendment. It is very brief. 
I offer the amendment now. I offer the 
amendment in order that it may appear 
in the RecorD and be before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendment will be re- 
ceived and will be printed for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The amendment is as fc!lows: 

On page 3, line 25, strike out the word 
“six” and insert in lieu thereof the word 
“twenty-five.” 

On rage 4, line 9, strike out the word 


“six” and insert in lieu thereof the word 
“twenty-five.” 
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Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
should like to see if we can continue to 
conduct the debate without the sacrifice 
o2 any rights th-t those of us who op- 
pose the bill may have. I should like to 
see an alternate discussion, with one 
Senator speaking for and one Senator 
speaking against the measure, making it 
in fact a debate on the merits of the bill. 
Then we may all gain information and 
knowledge which would enable us to cor- 
rect our opinions and judgments if they 
are wrong. 

Mr. President, since the very able Sen- 
ator from New Jersey [Mr. SmitH] made 
reference to his position respecting the 
proposed cloture petition, which it is said 
will be presented if the debate continues, 
I want to read i1 the Recorp at this time 
a letter written by the predecessor to 
the present Senator from New Jersey 
who has just spoken on the bill, a letter 
which the former Senator wrote to many 
of his constituents while he was a Mem- 
ber of the Senate, who had written him 
protesting against and criticizing his vote 
against cloture at the time the anti-poll- 
tax bill was before the Senate. 

Mr. President, this letter states rea- 
sons which in my judgment—— 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, may I in- 
terrupt? Is it a letter which I wrote, or 
which my predecessor wrote? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I said the Sena- 
tor’s predecessor. 

Mr. SMITH. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. The letter was 
written by th~ able Senator’s predecessor, 
Hon. Arthur Walsh, of New Jersey, 
whom we all know and whom we all es- 
teemed during his service in the Senate. 
This letter, Mr. President, so ably states 
the position I take and which is taken 
py other Senators some of whom are in 
favor of this legislation, that I am glad 
to read it. I should like to read it into 
the Rrecorp in the hope that other Sena- 
tors may, before that issue is presented 
to the Senate or before the Senate is 
called on to vote on a cloture petition, 
have tke benefit of the views of our for- 
mer distinguished colleague. The letter 
is as follows: 

May 29, 1944, 

DEAR : While I am sorry we do not 
find ourselves in agreement on the cloture 
issue, I am glad to give you in detail my 
reasons for my vote. I hope you will at least 
give me credit for being sincere in my reason- 
ing. 

In the first place, may I point out that to 
me there was a distinct difference between 
the cloture and the poll-tax issues, although 
I realize that most opponents of poll taxes do 
not make such a distinction. 

I am unalterably opposed to poll taxes as a 
condition of voting and would have supported 
H. R. 7 had it come to a vote. My opposition 
to cloture did not, therefore, have any con- 
nection with my views on poll taxes. I made 
my decision to vote against cloture for en- 
tirely different reasons. 

Faced with sharp conflicts of opinion on 
public policy, a Senator, I believe, must use 
his own judgment in reaching a decision. In 
the last analysis, I must be responsible to my 
own conscience. Those who do not think 
Senators should use their own judgment 
would probably like it better if, instead of 
having flesh-and-blood Senators, we should 
develop some kind of pari-mutuel system, 
whereby letters and telegrams (most of which 
are inspired by pressure groups) could be au- 
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tomatically tabulated without the interven. 
tion of honest judgment. 

Many persons outside the Senate seem to 
look upon cloture as nothing more than a 
simple and desirable short-cut to having their 
own way. But to many Senators, of whom | 
am one, cloture involves many serious con- 
siderations. Not the least of these is that an 
attempt might be made to invoke cloture to 
prevent me from fighting against some meas- 
ure to which I was unalterably opposed. For 
example, if it seemed likely that a bill would 
pass doing violence to the rights of Jews, 
or Catholics, or members of unions, or any 
group, I would be ready to filibuster against 
it—and I’m certain you would be against 
cloture, in that case, too. 

Like all advocates of cloture, you lay great 
emphasis upon the desirability of always 
having the wishes of the majority prevail. 
You ignore, however, the second great prin- 
ciple of our Government—minority rights. 
If the majority always had its way un- 
checked, there would be no such thing as a 
guarantee of basic rights, which is the uni- 
que feature of our political system. The 
worst of tyrannies is the tyranny of an un- 
checked majority. 

In seeking to give justice to one minority— 
the commendable objective of the anti-poll- 
tax bill—we cannot lose sight of the fact that 
within our Nation there are many minor 
ties. In some sections, members of labor 
unions are a minority; in others, the farmers, 
or the manufacturers, or those who own 
their homes. Jews, Catholics, Protestants; 
Poles, Irish and Czechs; Republicans and 
Democrats, liberals and conservatives are 
minorities in one community or another. 
Every one of us is a member of a minority 
in some relationship. Once we yield the 
right of minorities to be protected from 
majorities, we endanger the liberties of all. 
The eternal conflict between the rights of 
the majority and the rights of the minority 
gives us trouble, but it also gives us free- 
dom. 

This principle of minority rights is exem- 
plified in many features of our governmental 
system. For example, a minority can pre- 
vent the adoption of a constitutional amend- 
ment, both in each House of Congress and 
among the States. A minority can sustain 
a Presidential veto. If the wishes of the 
majority always governed, the Supreme 
Court could not overrule acts of Congress 
which infringed the rights of individuals or 
minority groups. 

I believe this principle of minority rights 
should prevail also in the United States 
Senate. The right of unlimited discussion 
is a precious one, particularly when it pre- 
vents a majority from riding roughshod over 
a minority. To my mind, even the abuse of 
this right by a filibuster does not justify cur- 
tailment of the opportunity of a minority 
to “talk a bill to death” if such action to 
them seems justified. 

In our desire to achieve quick results for 
something in which we believe very thor- 
oughly, we sometimes grow impatient with 
the Senate’s insistence on lengthy discus- 
sion and deliberation. But to me this is one 
of the Senate’s chief virtues, even though, 
as an individual, I sometimes grow impa- 
tient myself. Our -zonstitutional fathers 
meant the Senate to be a deliberative body, 
to be a brake on hasty action, to be a body 
in which minority interests would have 4 
disproportionate voice. The Senate is per- 
forming its intended constitutional role 
when it refuses to be stampeded. Before 
accusing the Senate oi being undemocratic, 
it would be well for its critics to make sure 
they themselves really accept all the prin- 
ciples of true democracy. 

The United States Senate is the only gov- 


‘ erning body left on eaith which has been 


able to preserve free and unlimited discus- 
sion for its Members, and I have no intention 
of being a party to changing this, If, in 
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your mind, that makes me a reactionary, I 
can only say I am sorry. For myself, I yield 
to no one in my devotion to the basic prin- 
ciples of our political system, In my faith 
in the essential soundness of the Judgment 
of the American people, or in my keen de- 
sire to see my country continue to make 
sound and lasting progress toward greater 
social and economic justice. 

Sincerely, 

ArgTHUR WALSH, 
United States Senator, New Jersey. 


Mr. President, I nope that those of 
my colleagues who are not present will 
find occasion to read this letter in the 
Recorp tomorrow. I subscribe to the 
sentiments and the principles expressed 
by our former distinguished colleague. 
For that reason, on an issue so impor- 
tant as this. on an issue on which I have 
a deep conviction about the destructive 
effects which the bill would have upon 
the liberties of my people, if need be, I 
shall exercise the right under the rules 
of the Senate to talk until I am unable 
to defend my position further. How- 
ever, Mr. President, I have not begun, 
and up until this moment have not in 
any sense participated in or made any 
contribution to what I regard as a fili- 
buster. I shall begin filibustering after 
I have concluded discussing the merits 
of the bill. 

Mr. WHITE. 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (MYr. East- 
LAND in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Arkansas yield to the Senator from 
Maine? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I am glad to yield 
for a question. 

Mr. WHITE. The Senator referred to 
the fact that it required two-thirds, 
rather than a majority, to submit a con- 
stitutional amendment. He has also in 
mind, has he not, that it requires three- 
fourths of the States of the Union, or 
conventions in three-fourths of the 
States of the Union, to ratify a consti- 
tutional amendment which is submitted 
by two-thirds of the House and Senate? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. That is true. I 
was quoting from the letter of a former 
Senator. He did not mention the two- 
thirds requirement, but he did refer to 
the fact that a minority of the States, 
even after the Senate and House sub- 
mitted an amendment, could reject it; 
and therefore it is obvious that majority 
rule was never intended to apply in all 
circumstances, but that minorities have 
always been protected and are still en- 
titled to protection. 

Mr. President, at this time I wish to 
read a resolution in opposition to the 
pending bill. After reading it, in view 
of the fact that today it will be impossible 
for me to conclude my analysis of the 
bill and a full exposition of my views re- 
garding it, and out of deference to other 
Senators who have planned to speak to- 
day and are anxious to do so, I shall 
yield the floor, in order that they may 
mave an opportunity to speak. 

First, as I have said, I desire to refer 
to a resolution which was adopted 2 days 
ago by a national organization meeting 


in Washington. The resolution reads as 
follows: 


Mr. President, will the 
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FEPC LEGISLATION 

Whereas the so-called fair-employment 
practice bills (H. R. 2232 in the House and 
8. 101 in the Senate) would, if enacted— 

1. Virtually eliminate managerial discre- 
tion in hiring, promoting, laying off, and dis- 
charging employees; 

2. Establish a permanent Federal bureauc- 
racy which, through its agents, would act as 
prosecutor, Judge, and jury, such agents be- 
ing authorized by the pending bills to enter 
private places of business and conduct 
searches and examine and copy records with- 
out a search warrant or any showing of prob- 
able cause; - 

3. Deprive employers of most of their 
rights on appeal to the courts from any con- 
viction of discrimination; 

4. Expose employers to endless harassment 
and litigation by disgruntled job seekers and 
to future liabilities, the existence of which 
they did not suspect and for which they made 
no provision; and 

Whereas the announced objectives of this 
legislation can be advanced most effectively 
through education and the voluntary promo- 
tion of mutual understanding and good will 
between all groups of Americans: 

Resolved, That the National Association of 
Retail Grocers vigorously and active:y oppose 
the enactment of this or any similar legis- 
lation. 

Further resolved, That copies of this res- 
olution be sent to all Members of Congress 
and, tog:ther with additional information 
on the subject, to all State and local secre- 
taries of affiliated associations. 

Adopted January 23, 1946, national con- 
vention, Washington, D. C. 


Mr. President, that is a fair sample of 
the opposition which will be manifested 
to this measure as it is further debated 
and as its viciousness is further exposed. 

Inasmuch as I do not wish to monopo- 
lize the time today, and in view of the 
fact that, until it becomes absolutely 
necessary to do so, I do not wish to do 
anything which could legitimately be re- 
garded as filibustering, and in view of 
the further fact that other Senators have 
planned to speak today, I now yield the 
floor; but I expect and intend, before 
this measure comes to a vote, to discuss 
other provisions of it. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. May- 
BANK in the chair). The Senator from 
South Carolina is recognized. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, the United States Senate 
has before it today what is commonly 
called the Fair Employment Practice 
Commission Act. At the beginning of 
my remarks let me say that this United 
States of ours is made up of a great popu- 
lation, but at the same time we must be 
mindful of the fact that it is a cosmo- 
politan Nation insofar as races are con- 
cerned. Oh, Mr. President, how proud 
I am that we have a United States. 
When I look upon the other nations of 
the world, and especially when I con- 
sider the situation existing at the pres- 
ent time in southern Europe, with little 
countries dotted about here and there, 
many of them with different beliefs, 
many of them almost fighting among 
themselves, as they have in the past, it 
seems to me that today it is practically 
impossible to get them to have common 
beliefs and to work together, 
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On the other hand, when we think of 
this Nation of ours, the United States of 
America, made up of 48 States and the 
Territories, how proud we are. But, Mr. 
President, we have in the United States 
something which the other nations of the 
world do not have. We in America have 
something which we have always rever- 
enced and always will reverence. I refer 
to what we call State rights, something 
which gives to any of the States, when 
they find that their view of a certain 
problem is different from that of the 
rest of the United States, when they are 
unable to view it exactly as other States 
do, the right to act and care for a situa- 
tion which might be a piece of dynamite 
if thrown into the Nation as a whole. 

The matter before us today is, in my 
humble opinion, one which can be han- 
died by the States. Mr. President, do 
the States even wish to handle it? The 
record shows that, of the 20 States which 
have discussed this matter and whose 
legislatures have considered it, only 2 
have acted favorably upon it; and no 
Southern State at any time has had the 
matter before its legislative body. So we 
find that other sections of the United 
States are the ones which have been 
talking about and working on this 
subject. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
yield only for a question. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The distinguished 
Senator is making a very fine argument, 
and I do not desire to interrupt his train 
of thought; but in view of the fact that 
the Senator has spoken of the action of 
other States, I wish to ask him a ques- 
tion. Did the Senator know that on Fri- 
day, January 18, the Los Angeles Times 
published the following editorial on the 
FEPC, an editorial which applies to the 
pending bill as well as it does to the bill 
which at that time had just been re- 
jected by the legislature of the State of 
Califcrnia—and if the Senator will bear 
with me, as a part of the question I shall 
read the editorial—— 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, if the 
Senator requests unanimous consent to 
have the editorial inserted in the Rrecorp, 
even as a part of the remarks of the 
Senator now speaking, I shall not object. 
But the Senator from South Carolina is 
making a very fine statement, and I am 
anxious to hear it. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I 
simply am asking whether the Senator 
from South Carolina knows that such 
an editorial has been published—— 

Mr. CHAVEZ. That is proper as a 
question. But reading the editorial is 
something else again. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I 
was about to read the editorial as a 
part of my question. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I make 
the point of order that the editorial can- 
not be reac at this time, except by unani- 
mous consent. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I do not wish to have the 
Senator read the editorial] if the result 
will be to take me off the floor. But if 


the Chair rules that the editorial can be 
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read without taking me off the floor, that 
will be satisfactory to me. 

Mr.EASTLAND. Mr. President, when 
have we reached such a situation that a 
Senator cannot ask a question and have 
included in it a matter which he desires 
to have considered as part of the ques- 
tion? The Senate is not a totalitarian 
dictatorship. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. It certainly is not. 

_Mr. EASTLAND. That is what the 
Senator from New Mexico is trying to 
make it. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I do not 
object to having the Senator ask a mil- 
lion questions. But in view of the fact 
that the Senator from South Carolina 
has been making a speech in his own 
behalf, I think the Senator from Missis- 
sippi should not interrupt, but should 
wait until later when he will be able to 
speak in his own time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair rules that the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. EastLanD] may frame a 
question which is not unduly long, but a 
Senator may not make a statement in 
the guise of a question. 

Mr. EASTLAND. As a part of the 
question, I wish to read from an editorial 
of the Los Angeles Times: 

Action of the assembly governmental 
efficiency committee— 


hat is of the State of California— 


in tabling the so-called fair employment 
practice bill of Assemblyman Hawkins is 
an occasion for congratulation, since it 
seems certain such legislation, however well 
meant, would do more harm than good. 

It is unfortunate that persons are dis- 
criminated against in obtaining employment 
because of their race, color, or creed. Such 
discrimination is the result of unreasoning 
prejudice; it is illogical and wrong. 

But prejudice cannot be removed either 
by force or by attempts to legislate it out 
of existence. “A man convinced against his 
will is of the same opinion still” is a very 
old and a very true saying. When you say 
to a man that he ought not to have preju- 
dices, you may get somewhere with him by 
argument or persuasion. But if you try to 
say to him that he must not have prejudices, 
that he will be penalized if he does, you are 
very apt to rouse his obstinacy. 

Prejudice lies in the realm of emotion, not 
of reason. 


I ask the distinguished Senator to pay 
close attention to this part of the ques- 
tion: 

There is also the practical consideration 
that no fair-employment practice commit- 
tee can possibly tell, in most cases, whether 
a man is refused employment because of un- 
fair discrimination or because he is not con- 
sidered adapted to the job. Rulings would 
have to be based on guess, with grave danger 
of injustice. ° 


I invite the attention of the distin- 
guished Senator to that part of the ques- 
tion, because the Commission which is 
provided for under the pending bill would 
do grave injustice to employers in this 
country. 

I continue reading: 

And the door would be opened to rack- 
eteering; an employer, threatened with being 
summoned before a fair-employment practice 
committee, could be “shaken down” easily 
in many cases. 


Does not the distinguished Senator 
know that if the personnel of the present 
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Committee on Fair Employment Prac- 
tice should be transferred—as is provided 
for under the pending bill—to the new 
agency, employers would certainly be 
shaken down, because of their inability 
to secure a square deal before the radical 
elements who are now employed by the 
present committee? 

I continue reading from the editorial 
which I am making a part of my ques- 
tion: 

In some cases, it is not the prejudice of 
the employer that causes discrimination but 
that of his employees; it would be unfair to 
punish a man because all his workers are 
not broad-minded. 


I invite in particular the attention of 
the distinguished Senator to what I have 
just read. Let us consider a business 
which employs a personnel man. If that 
personnel man should be prejudiced, and 
should violate the law, the employer 
could be penalized and put into jail. Un- 
der such a system one man could be pun- 
ished criminally for wrongs committed 
by another man. Is that the distin- 
guished Senator’s idea of justice? I read 
further: 

All in all, this is not a subject for legis- 
lation, but for education; not for agitation, 
but for persuasion; not for impatience, but 
for forbearance and time.. Efforts to provide 
a quick cure may make the disease much 
worse. 


Does not the distinguished Senator 
agree with the reasoning in the editorial 
which I have read, which was printed in 
the Los Angeles Times of January 18, 
1946, the Los Angeles Times being one of 
the great California newspapers? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, before I complete my 
speech I believe that I shall have covered 
practically every point contained in the 
editorial which has just been read by 
the Senator from Mississippi. 

I wish to return to the place where I 
was interrupted. I was endeavoring to 
show Senators my way of looking at this 
bill. I was endeavoring to bring to their 
attention the fact that we have avays of 
correcting any discriminatory practices 
within our States if there is a desire to 
doso. A few moments ago I referred to 
some of the States of the Union. I men- 
tioned New York. By the way, I do not 
believe that by approving the New York 
FEPC law, the nominee of the Republican 
Party gained any votes during the last 
election held in New York City. At least, 
the record would not indicate that he had 
gained any votes. A few weeks ago, 
when New York City held an election, a 
candidate who had figuratively been 
patted on the head by the leader of the 
party, marched out. I may state to 
Senators who are supporting the pend- 
ing bill that if they will read closely the 
New York State FEPC law they will find 
that it does not provide for any force 
to be exercised upon the people of the 
State of New York to the extent which 
would be exercised under the penalties 
provided by the pending bill. It is to be 
remembered, also, that defendants un- 
der the New York State law may be tried 
by a commission composed of citizens of 
that State. However, under the pending 
bill defendants may not be tried by a 
commission composed of citizens of his 
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State. An employer might be heard be- 
fore a referee who was a Japanese. The 
present Committee on Fair Employment 
Practice employs some Japanese. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

cog JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 1 
yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. The Senator from 
South Carolina also knews that Genera] 
Eisenhower and General Marshall have 
stated that there were Japanese fighters 
in our Army and in our Navy. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Oh, yes; we had Japanese in the Army 
and in the Navy. Some of them served 
well. I am not criticizing them. But, 
when 59 percent of the present employees 
of the Committee on Fair Employment 
Practice are colored and Japanese, al- 
though those two races constitute only 9 
percent of the total population of this 
country, does it not represent a form of 
discrimination? What I have stated is 
the fact. It is the record. Do you be- 
lieve, Mr. President, that you could re- 
ceive justice before a committee of that 
kind? The situation is different in New 
York. The Commission there is a luke- 
warm kind of an agency. It investigates 
under cover and does nothing. It keeps 
secret practically everything that it 
does. Did you know that, Mr. Presi- 
dent? That is the way they handle it, 
and it is done in order to keep from stir- 
ring up opposition. Certainly they 
would stir up opposition if they proceeded 
to act as it would be necessary to act un- 
oe the bil] which is now before the Sen- 
ate. 

Speaking of Japanese, let me picture 
something which could be done under the 
bill. Let us say, for instance, that a Jap- 
anese walks into my place of business, 
and suppose I employ six or more people, 
which would bring me under the act. A 
Japanese comes in, we will say, well qual- 
ified to fill a position which is open and 
which I wish to fill. Then, let us say, a 
man walks in whom I have known all my 
life, but who may not be quite so well 
qualified. Under the act I would have to 
employ the Japanese even though the 
other man I knew would fit in with my 
organization, would cause no strikes and 
no discontent, and would bring harmony 
to the situation. I would not know 
whether or not the Japanese would stir 
up strife and discontent because of his 
nationality for I did not even know him, 
and could not find out anything about 
him. Yet I would have to employ him. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
For a question. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Will the Senator state 
in what part of the bil!’ there is direction 
or authority that one has to employ 
anyone? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
The Senator knows quite well that if the 
bill would ‘not force one to employ per- 
sons, it is not worth the paper on which 
it is written. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I still ask the Senator 
to point out to this body wherein the bill 
provides that an employer has to hire a 
Negro, or a white man, or anyone else. 
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Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. It 
does not say that, but it says if an em- 
ployer refuses to hire a man—— 

Mr. CHAVEZ. On account of his race. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Because of his race it is discrimination 
.nc an unfair practice. I would employ 

t a stranger if I knew the other man, 
and knew he would fit into my organiza- 
tion, would bring about greater produc- 
tion, and would not cause strife and dis- 
content. Does the Senator believe I 
would employ him if I did not know him? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for another question? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. . I 

vield. 

7 Mr. CHAVEZ. Did the United States 
of America, when it was in an emergency, 
when it needed men to defend it and 
perhaps die for it, reject anyone on ac- 
count of his race, or creed, or nation- 
ality? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
The Government took them into the 
organization and used them where it 
knew there would not be any strife and 
discontent. Certainly it did, because it 
knew it could handle them in such as- 


signments. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Will the Senator yield 
to me? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
yield. 


Mr. CHAVEZ. It took them into the 
organization where there would be no 
strife except death on the beaches of 
Anzio, in Bougainville, in Okinawa. The 
Senator knows that to be so. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Yes; and it took the man who was do- 
ing the employing, and the Senator is 
proposing to set up a commission to 
tell him whom he shail employ and whom 
he shall not employ. The Senator is 
also propesing that a man be made to 
do something about which he should 
have a right to say yes or no. 

Mr. President, when this bill was 
brought before the Senate its sponsors, 
or some of them, at least, knew that 
when the bill was taken up on this floor 
it would bring about extended debate. 
I point a finger at those who brought 
it up, and I want the public throughout 
the Nation to know that I did not bring 
it up, that the Senator from Georgia 
{Mr. Russet.) did not bring it up, and 
that those who are talking in opposition 
to it did not bring it up, because we be- 
lieve that such legislation is unnecessary, 
because we believe that if full employ- 
ment is desired, this kind of legislation 
is not needed. 

Let anyone who is listening to me now 
walk out of this Chamber and go into 
any store or business establishment, and 
ask those in charge what their greatest 
difficulty is. The reply would be that 
it is too much regulation, too much con- 
trol; and no one need tell me that 
this bill would not add much to that 
difficulty. 

Mr. RUSSELL. 
yield? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I yield for a question. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Does it not strike the 
Senator as rather strange for a Senator 
to inveigh about Government bureauc- 


Will the Senator 
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Tacy, and the hobbles which are placed 
on business, and, as is true in some cases, 
support the pending bill, which is de- 
signed to create a superbureaucracy 
which will not only invade the rights of 
individuals, but will supplement other 
agencies which are invading the rights 
of individuals? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
The Senator from Georgia is entirely 
correct. So far as I am concerned, I 
think it is time to start removing some 
of the burdens. 

If the present Fair Employment Prac- 
tice Committee has employed 59 percent 
of the colored race on its rolls, and the 
new Commission will take them over 
and employ others, will anyone tell me 
that there is a desire to bring about jus- 
tice under the bill? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President-—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. East- 
LAND in the chair). Does the Senator 
from South Carolina yield to the Senator 
from New Mexico? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
yield for a question. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. As I understand the 
position of the Senator from South Caro- 
lina, it is to the effect that under the 
agency as it is now constituted, under 
the directive of the President—for that is 
how it was established—there has been 
discrimination as against the whites, we 
will say, because the agency has em- 
ployed so many more Negroes in propor- 
tion to their numbers in the United 
States than it has whites, and that that 
is discrimination? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
should like to ask the Senator a question, 
in reply. Does he think it is discrimina- 
tion to employ 59 percent from the 
colored race when it was supposed we 
were setting up a fair-employment com- 
mittee? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I will answer the ques- 
tion. It is for that very reason that I 
want the bill passed, so that no Govern- 
ment agency will not discriminate in 
such a way. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
should like to know why it was that, if 
that many were put on, the colored per- 
son is not being directly pointed at? 
Why were that many put on—59 percent? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, it is for 
that reason that I complain, just as much 
as does the Senator from South Carolina, 
and I want the bill passed so that such a 
thing cannot happen. If the Senator will 
join me in passing the bill—— 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
will not vote for any bill that takes away 
from any individual the right to be heard 
by his peers. I will not vote for any bill 
which tells me that I probably have to 
come to Washington, and bring all my 
witnesses to Washington, in order to pre- 
sent my case. That is what this bill 
does. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Is it not true that the 
Senator from South Carolina is a mem- 
ber of the committee which reported the 
bill? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Yes; but I did not vote for it. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. But the Senator will 
admit that while he did not vote for it, 
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it is still a fact that a majority of the 
members of the committee did vote for it? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Yes; and I would say a majority of that 
committee has made many mistakes, to 
my way of thinking. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Very well; the majority 
of the committee has made mistakes. 
Will the Senator from South Carolina 
join me in getting into this bill now, if 
we can get ready for it, the things the 
Senator from South Carolina is discuss- 
ing? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Why did not the Senator put them in the 
bill in the committee? He had the ma- 
jority with him. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. The Senate can over- 
rule any committee. Bills are reported 
to this body so that they may be dis- 
cussed. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I will not vote for any FEPC. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Is it not true that the 
Senator would not vote for an FEPC if 
it were endorsed by everybody? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina 
Simply because I do not think we need 
such regulations. We have too many 
regulations now. The poor businessman 
does not know what is going to happen 
to him. Pass this bill, and a man may 
go into a place of business 6 months later 
and say, “You gentlemen employed B 
when you should have employed me, and 
I want 6 months’ back pay” and if he is 
employed he will have to be paid. Does 
not the bill call for that? In other words, 
one will never know, when he employs a 
man, whether he is doing right or wrong, 
for another man may turn up 6 months 
later and claim that because of race, 
color, creed, or nationality there was dis- 
crimination. 

Do Senators know what “creed” 
means? It means belief. A man may be- 
lieve some things which do not exactly 
agree with the beliefs of the man who 
is employing him. Should not a man 
have a right, when he is employing a 
person, to consider what the beliefs of 
that person are? 

Oh, this bill as written is full of mis- 
takes. A bill always starts off by telling 
something sweet, just as one gives a little 
child a piece of candy. We have to give 
people something to start them off. So 
this bill starts off by stating: 

The Congress finds that the practice of 
denying employment opportunities to, and 
discriminating in employment against prop- 
erly qualified persons by reason of their race, 
creed, color, national origin, or ancestry, 
foments domestic strife and unrest, deprives 


the United States of the fullest utilization of 
its capacities for production, endanger ‘ 
national security and the general welfar« 
and adversely affects commerce. 


I say that that is untrue simply because 
people who do not have too diverse 
opinions and beliefs work together in in- 
dustry. But think of what would happen 
if a Socialist were brought down into 
South Carolina and put to work in one 
of the cotton mills, where he would begin 
agitatin concerning his beliefs. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. What would happen? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Think of what would happen if he began 
to preach and try to dictate? It certainly 
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would not be a good thing for that or- 
ganization. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I still ask the question, 
Mr. President, What would happen in 
South Carolina? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I am telling the Senator that it would 
not bring about the condition which it 
is claimed would be brought about by the 
enactment of this bill. I worked in the 
cotton mills of my State for 10 long 
years, and I can say that if attempt were 
made to force white girls and colored 
girls to work together and white men 
and colored men to work together in the 
cotton mills, it would not result in bring- 
ing about any of the tranquillity which 
Senators contend would result from the 
enactment of this bill, nor would it bring 
about any of the good feeling which it is 
implied in the first part of the bill would 
be brought about. The conditions that 
exist, Mr. President, cannot be changed 
by legislation. They have been changed 
somewhat as the years have gone by, and 
we must change them in the future 
gradually by education, and only in that 
way. Wecannot change a people’s way 
of thinking overnight. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator again yield to me? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I dislike to interrupt 
the Senator so frequently, but I think it 
is only fair to ask him a question. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Yes. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. The Senator states 
that the way change should be brought 
about is through education. The Sena- 
tor knows 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I hope the Senator is not going to say 
anything which might provoke racial 
feeling. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. No. This is a ques- 
tion. We have had the Mosaic laws for 
thousands of years. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Yes; that is true. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Nevertheless every 
State in the Union has a law which says 
that one cannot commit murder without 
beir.g punished therefor. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
That is true; yes. Every State has such 
a law. But the Federal Government 
does not step in; it leaves such matters, 
which concern the State, to the State. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Under certain condi- 
tions the Federal Government steps in. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Only when a Federal agent is directly 
involved. The Federal Government 
does not otherwise interfere, but leaves 
the matter to the State. 

As was brought out yesterday respect- 
ing North Carolina, it will be found that 
South Carolina has a certification act 
dealing with teachers. But do Senators 
know who the individuals are who are 
complaining more than any other re- 
specting the Certification Act which pro- 
vides for examinations to be held at Co- 
lumbia University? The colored people 
say the Certification Act is unfair to 
them. They say it is unfair that they 
must be classified under an educational 
certification act which provides that the 
teachers shall be paid according to their 
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classification. Under that act every 
teacher in my State must certify what 
he or she can do, what the teacher has 
done in the past, what education the 
teacher has had, and the teacher is paid 
in accordance with his or her classifica- 
tion. All teachers are embraced within 
that act, white and colored. There is no 
difference between them. The act was 
passed during my administration, and 
South Carolina appropriated a large sum 
of money in order to put its provisions 
into effect. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. The question Iam about 
to ask will be propounded in the best of 
faith, not with the idea of embarrassing 
the Senator, but simply for information. 
I believe the Senator when he states that 
his people are trying to do the right thing 
in matters of education and in other mat- 
ters in the State of South Carolina, but 
would the Senator be justified in answer- 
ing the following question? When the 
State authority certifies its school teach- 
ers and classifies them in a certain grade, 
one set of the teachers teaching the 
whites and the other set of the teachers 
teaching Negro children, at what rate are 
the teachers paid? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
The pay is the same. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I want to compliment 
the Senator and his State on that. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
put that law into effect in my State. An 
investigation was started by the senior 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. May- 
BANK] when he was governor, and dur- 
ing my second term as governor I pushed 
the legislation and the law was passed, 
and it is now in effect in the State of 
South Carolina. There is no distinction 
whatsoever made between white and col- 
ored teachers in the matter of certifica- 
tion. Equal qualifications are estab- 
lished, and all take the same examina- 
tion. The examination is conducted and 
the grading is made by Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

Mr, CHAVEZ. I think that is very 
proper, and I want to commend the State 
of South Carolina for that. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
am glad to get that into the Recorp. 

Mr. President, it is true that after the 
War Between the States we in South 
Carolina, and the same is true of other 
Southern States, found that the majority 
of the population was colored. At the 
present time South Carolina does not 
have a preponderance of colored popu- 
lation. The percentage is white, 58 per- 
cent, and colored 42 percent. 

To show the Senate that we did not 
discriminating against the colored people 
when it came to sending them into the 
armed services, the figures show that 
only 29 percent, according to the last 
records I have, were colored, and 71 per- 
cent were white. No distinction was 
made in the matter of inducting men 
into the service. We tried to give fair 
and equal treatment to all. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Was that situation the 
result of lack of education on the part 
ns the colored people or lack of physical 

ness, 
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Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
I think it will be found, according to the 
RecorpD, that many elements entered into 
that situation. Education in a few in- 
stances did enter into it. Physical fit- 
ness also entered into it. But we did not 
try to keep the drafting of white and 
colored at an even figure. We did not 
say to the colored, “You have not 
reached your quota, so we will induct 
more of you in order to equalize the sit- 
uation.” 

We treated all alike whom we found 
qualified to enter the service. 

Mr. President, coming now to the bill, 
I find the heading “Unfair employment 
practices defined.” 

It shall be an unfair employment practice 
for any employer within the scope of this 
act— 

(1) To refuse to hire any person— 


Do Senators notice the words “any 
person”? The bill does not say “Amer- 
icans.” It does not say “a citizen of the 
United States.” It says “any person.” 
The Supreme Court of the United States 
has ruled that “person” means any liv- 
ing human being, whether he be natural- 
ized, alien, or not— 
because of such person’s race, creed, color, 
national origin, or ancestry. 


It does not stop with the provision 
with respect to hiring them. It goes on 
to define unfair employment practices, 
as follows: 

(2) To discharge any person from employ- 
ment because of such person's race, creed, 
color, national origin, or ancestry. 


It does not stop there. It goes on: 

(3) To discriminate against any person in 
compensation or in other terms or condi- 
tions of employment because -of such per- 
son’s race, creed, color, national origin, or 
ancestry. 


Mr. President, it will be noticed that 
the bill takes in everything. Can Sena- 
tors not see how broad is the language 
which could be availed of if anyone 
wanted to pester someone else? We will 
have to acknowledge that some sections 
of the United States have been trying to 
pester other sections of the United 
States ever since the War Between the 
States. I hate to bring that subject up, 
but it is true. If it is not true, I want 
to know why it is that it is proposed to 
pass this bill? I shall go into that ques- 
tion fully a little later in respect to 
freight rates. That is one question I 
have studied. Senators from the West 
had better wake up in regard to the mat- 
ter of freight rates. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. This Senator from the 
West has for a long, lony time tried to 
get other Senators from the South and 
the Southwest to join him in dealing with 
that subject. The Senator will have me 
on his side on that question. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
am glad to hear that. We need help. I 
never have understood why it costs about 
40 cents more to ship a finished product 
north into official t rritory than it costs 
to ship it from official territory to the 
South. It will be noted how the South 
is discriminated against with respect to 
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finished products. In the case of a fin- 
jshed product there is a difference in the 
rate. 

The people of the South—and I be- 
lieve a majority of the people of the en- 
tire country—know that under the terms 
of the so-calied fair employment prac- 
tice bill tremendous legislative and ju- 
dicial powers would be delegated to a 
Government commission, whose deci- 
sions and orders would be absolutely su- 
preme. Its power of control and regi- 
mentation would vitally affect and eat 
the heart out of the private-property 
rights of the people of America, against 
whom such powers would be exercised. 
Moreover, tk.e victims of such arbitrary 
action would have no recourse whatever, 
and no control over those who would be 
in the position of judges. They would 
govern themselves. What control would 
there be over officials in the PEPC? Such 
a scheme is contrary to my corvictions 
as to the meaning of a demoeratic repre- 
sentative government in our great Na- 
tion. 

We have just experienced one of the 
worst wars the world has ever known. 
Hundreds of thousands of lives were lost, 
and hundreds of thousands of men were 
wounded and maimed for life. 

That isnot all. We find ourselves with 
a debt at the present time of approxi- 
mately $275,000,000,000. The interest on 
that debt will be as much as the annual 
appropriations were a few short years 
ago. That being so, this is not the time 
for us to pass a bill such as this, which 
would not bring about better relations 
between capital and labor but would 
greatly add to the expenditures of Gov- 
ernment. The labor unions had better 
watch this bill. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Does the Senator from 
South Carolina feel that the labor unions 
should have any special law, or should 
be exempt from the general law of the 
land? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
notice that they are included under the 
terms of the bill, by a carefully worded 
provision. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Does not the Senator 
believe that if a law is worth while it 
should apply to every citizen of the 
country? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
will answer the Senator’s question by 
asking him a question. Does the Sen- 
ator believe that if the CIO, for example, 
or the American Federation of Labor, 
should find persons in its organization 
who are doing damage to it, it should be 
compelled to keep them, even though 
their radical opinions might make them 
undesirable members? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I donot believe that the 
CIO, the American Federation of Labor, 
the National Association of Manufactur- 
ers, the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, or any other organization, should 
be above the law. ‘The law should ap- 
ply to all equally. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Does the Senator believe that a church 
or any such other organization should 
not be allowed to keep someone out if 
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his beliefs are not in keeping with the 
policies of the organization? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Believing in the phi- 
losophy of the bill as we have introduced 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
What does “creed” cover? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Let me finish my an- 
swer to the Senator’s question. I believe 
that any organization, public or semi- 
public, which affects society as a whole 
should be subject to law. I do not be- 
lieve im legislation which would inter- 
fere with the private affairs of a church 
or a private association or organization 
such as the Elks or the Knights of Colum- 
bus. I do not believe that Federal laws 
ought to interfere with the private affairs 
of such an organization; but I do believe 
that labor unions should be subject to the 
law, just as everyone else is. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Does the Senator believe that a labor or- 
ganization should be compelled to keep a 
Communist in its membership? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. The bill does not con- 
tain any provision concerning whom they 
should keep or not keep. All the bill does 
is to say, “While you are not compelled to 
employ Tom Gallagher, and you are not 
compelled to employ a man from Missis- 
sippi because he is a Negro, at the same 
time, under the laws and under the Con- 
stitution everyone shall have equality of 
opportunity. You shall not refuse to em- 
ploy anyone because of his race, color, or 
national origin.” 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. Or 
creed. The Senator left out “creed.” 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Or creed. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
What does “creed” cover? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. My interpretation of the 
word in this instance is that the inten- 
tion of the committee was that . should 
apply to religion, and only religion. I do 
not know what the Senator’s religion is. 
That is his business. But does the Sen- 
ator believe that a person should be re- 
fused employment because he happens to 
belong to this faith, that faith, or the 
other faith? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
During the war there were some faiths 
whose adherents I would not wish to em- 
ploy in my organization. They were 
working against the Government. They 
went under the name of some kind of re- 
ligion. I do not recall what it was. 
Would the Senator wish to employ them 
in an organization of which he was the 
head? 

Mr, CHAVEZ. I know that I would not 
refuse to employ a Baptist merely be- 
cause he was a Baptist, although he might 
not fit into my organization. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
am not talking about Baptists. I am 
talking about those who want to tear 
down the Government. Would the Sen- 
ator want them in his employ? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. No; and I believe that 
the Army made a mistake by taking them 
in. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. If 
it was the intention to confine the word 
“creed” to religion, that intention was 
not made clear in the bill. The word 
“creed” was used. It, may mean a great 
many other things besides religion. 
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Mr. CHAVEZ. Tf am willing to adopt 


the suggestion of the Senator. He is 
making a fine talk from his point of view, 
and in general. I admire his courage. 
In many instances his arguments are 
sound. Let us assume that it was be- 
cause of the neglect of the committee 
that the word “creed” was used instead 
of “religion.” Any time the Senator will 
give us an opportunity to do so, I am 
agreeable to substituting the word “re- 
ligion.” 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
am glad to hear the Senator say so, but he 
is only one of 96 Senators. He does not 
write all the laws. He has no authority 
to speak for other Senators. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. At least, the Senator 
and I could join. We would be two. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. If 
that were the only mistake in the bill, I 
should say correct it. But there are 
many others. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. The Senator from New 
Mexico has never contended that he was 
infallible. I will gladly receive any sug- 
gestion made by the Senator from South 
Carolina, or any other Senator, to make 
the bill in keeping with the Constitution 
of the United States. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
What I am doing now is making sugges- 
tions. I have been making suggestions 
all along. If all the defects which I find 
in the bill are removed, I will vote for it. 
When I have finished, if the bill is re- 
written in accordance with my sugges- 
tions, I will vote for it. There will not be 
any FEPC. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. That is correct, be- 
cause the Senator is opposed to any 
measure which would give fair employ- 
ment practices a chance. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Personally I am opposed to a bureauc- 
racy coming into my State and telling 
my people whom they can hire, whom 
they can fire, how much their employees 
must be paid, when to increase their 
wages, and when not to increase their 
wages. Does the Senator mean to tell 
me that such a law would not stir up 
strife and discontent? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. In the Senator’s State 
and in my own State there are possibly 
hundreds of Federal agencies. Which 
anes would the Senator from South Car- 


olina have taken away from South 
Carolina? 
Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 


So far as I am concerned 

Mr. CHAVEZ. The OPA? 

Mr, JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Tf the OPA sees fit to put a ceiling on 
cotton which has no fundamental 
grounds to support. it, I should say, Do 
away with OPA tomorrow. I have, been 
fighting for OPA. If it had not been 
for my vote, I do not know whether it 
would have been continued. As I recall, 





at one time it was continued by only one 
vote. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. That position would 
be maintained by the Senator even 
though a price of 14 cents for cotton in 
South Carolina would compel a woman 
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to pay $7 for a cotton dress for a child 
in New York. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
At the present time my good wife is pay- 
ing $5 or $6 for little cotton dresses 
which cost from $1.29 to $1.69, just a 
short time before the war. Go to the 
department stores and see if that is not 
true. The price of cotton has not in- 
creased to any such extent. Where has 
the OPA been? 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I yield for a question. 

Mr. WILEY. The price which vhe 
Senator mentioned goes back to the good 
old Republican days, does it not? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
The Senator brings up the question of 
Republicans. 
days, does the Senator know what the 
Republicans did with cotton after the 
last war? They fixed the price for 
years. Does the Senator wish to have 
me tell him about those years? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. The Senator no doubt 
also recalls some good old Republican 
days between 1928 and 1932. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
remember the Hoover days, when pros- 
perity was just around the corner. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a unanimous con- 
sent request? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
If it does not take me from the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none. 


G. R. BELOW—BILL INTRODUCED 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to introduce a 
bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the bill will be received and 
appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 1761) conferring jurisdic- 
tion upon the United States District 
Court for the Western District of Wash- 
ington to hear, determine, and render 
judgment upon the claim of G. R. Below, 
was read twice by its title and referred 
to the Committee on Claims. 

(At this point Mr. Jonnston of South 
Carolina, by unanimous consent, yielded 
to Mr. Macnuson for the purpose of hav- 
ing several matters printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, which appear un- 
der the appropriate headings.) 


ASSEMBLY OF THE UNITED NATIONS 
ORGANIZATION—ARTICLE FROM THE 
NEW YORKER 


{Mr. MAGNUSON asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an article on 
the subject of the first assembly of the United 
Nations Organization, published in The New 
Yorker of January 12, 1946, which appears 
in the Appendix.] 


FOUNDERS OF THE AMERICAN NAVY— 
ARTICLE BY DUDLEY W. KNOX, 
CAPTAIN, U. S. NAVY 


[Mr. MAGNUSON asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Rrecorp an article en- 
titled “The Founders of the American Navy,” 
written by Dudley W. Knox,. captain, U. S, 
Navy, which appears in the Appendix.) 


Speaking of Republican . 
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JOURNAL OF THURSDAY, JANUARY 17, 
1946 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of Mr. HoEy’s motion to amend the Jour- 
nal of the proceedings of the Senate of 
Thursday, January 17, 1946 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, continuing with the vari- 
ous provisions of the bill, it is declared 
to be an unfair employment practice for 
any employer within the scope of this 
act— 

(4) to confine or limit recruitment or hir- 
ing of persons for employment to any em- 
ployment agency, placement service, training 
school or center, labor union or organization, 
or any other source that discriminates against 
persons because of their race, color, creed, 
national origin, or ancestry. 


Furthermore— 


(b) It shall be an unfair employment prac- 
tice for any labor union within the scope of 
this act— 

(1) to deny full membership rights and 
privileges to any person because of such per- 
son’s race, creed, color, national origin, or 
ancestry. 


A few moments ago I stated that rows 
have occurred in some labor organiza- 
tions because their members wished to 
expel someone who went a little too far, 
who was a Communist, for instance; and 
under those circumstances, the other 
members of the union wished to expel 
him because of his belief or creed—again 
we find those words. But, Mr. President, 
if this bill should become law, would it 
make any difference what anyone be- 
lieved? No matter what a man’s belief 
might be, he could not be expelled from 
a labor union or from any similar or- 
ganization. Members of an organization 
who might wish to expel one of its mem- 
bers because of his communistic beliefs 
would have to let him remain in the 
organization. ‘Those who might wish to 
be able to get rid of such a member 
would have to look out, because under 
this bill if they tried to get rid of him 
they would be “kangarooed”’; under this 
bill they would almost be lynched and 
all their property rights would be taken 
away, without having the right of trial 
by jury, and they would be sent to prison. 
The members of a union could not expel 
a member who believed in and subscribed 
to a Communist form of government. 

So, Mr. President, we find that subpar- 
agraph (3) of section 3 (b) of the bill 
provides that— 

It shall be an unfair employment practice 


for any labor union within the scope of this 
act 
* - iJ . . 

(3) to discriminate against any member, 
employer, or employee because of such per- 
son’s race, creed, color, national origin, or 
ancestry. 

(c) It shall be an unfair employment prac- 
tice for any employer or labor union within 
the scope of this act to discharge, expel, or 
otherwise discriminate against any person 
because he has opposed any practices forbid- 
den by this act. 


I call especial attention to the next 
provision— 
or because he has filed a charge, testified— 


No one could object if he testified, 
Everyone would have to look out, because 
such a person could testify in the pro- 
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ceedings and no one could object if 
he— 


assisted in any proceeding under this act, 


My goodness! 
Now let us see about the scope of the 
act and to whom it would apply: 
SCOPE OF ACT 
Sec. 4. (a) This act shall apply to any em. 
ployer having in his employ six or more 
persons, who is (1) engaged in interstate or 


foreign commerce or in operations affecting 
such commerce. 


The bill says in the very beginning, 
“Because you have discriminated against 
this man, you have interfered with inter. 
state commerce, and you also have af. 
fected commerce, because of your dis- 
crimination in respect to employment.” 
That is said in the bill itself. So the bill 
would cover anyone at all. Mr. Presi. 
dent, do you notice how neatly that was 
put in® The authors of the bill start 
by saying how they are going to free 
people from discrimination. Then they 
provide all these rights, and then say, 
“It must be in interstate commerce.” 
But there is a joker there, for if an em- 
ployer is haled before an agent of the 
commissioners, the agent will get 
enough into the record to be able to 
hold the case in the Commission, for the 
Supreme Court has decided that when 
a board or commission holds a hearing, 
if there is anything in the hearing upon 
which the Commission can base a deci- 
sion or can base findings, the courts must 
leave it alone. Every lawyer here knows 
that tu be so. So the Commission would 
get into the record just enough to make 
out some kind of a case. 


NATURALIZATION OF FRANK SCHIN-« 
DLER—BILL INTRODUCED 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. East- 
LAND in the chair). Does the Senator 
from South Carolina yield to the Senator 
from Indiana? 

Mr, JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
I yield for a question. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Will the Senator 
yield to permit me to introduce a bill? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
will not do so without unanimous con- 
sent; otherwise I will be taken off the 
floor. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I should like to ob- 
tain unanimous consent, without preju- 
dicing the right of the Senator from 
South Carolina to have the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none. The 
Senator from Indiana may proceed. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to introduce for ap- 
propriate reference a bill authorizing the 
naturalization of Frank Schindler. 

There being no objection, the bill 
(S. 1762) authorizing the naturalization 
of Frank Schindler, was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Immigration. 


FAIR EMPLOYMENT PRACTICE ACT— 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from South Carolina further 
yield to permit me to send to the desk 
amendments intended to be submitted by 
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me to the bill (S. 101) to prohibit dis- 
crimination in employment because of 
race, creed, color, national origin, or an- 
cestry, and to have them lie on the desk 
and be printed? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I yield, if I may have unanimous consent 
to do so, for that purpose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none. 

{r.CAPEHART. I thank the Senator. 

I now send the amendments to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator desire to have the amendments 
read? 

Mr. CAPEHART. No; it is not neces- 
sary that they be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Then the 
amendments will be received, lie on the 
table, and be printed. 


JOURNAL OF THURSDAY, JANUARY 17, 
1946 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of Mr. Hogey’s motion to amend the 
Journal of the proceedings of the Senate 
of Thursday, January 17, 1946. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I wish to show how care- 
fully the bill has been drawn. Under it 
even the States would forfeit their rights 
in connection with employment. Even 
the various subdivisions of the States 
would have to look to the Commission to 
see whether they employed the right per- 
sons. Listen to what the bill provides: 

Sec. 4. (a) This act shall apply to any em- 
ployer having in his employ six or more per- 
sons, who is— 

. a 7 © a 

(2) under contract with the United States 
or any agency thereof or performing work, 
under subcontract or otherwise, called for by 
a contract to which the United States or any 
agency thereof is a party, awarded, negotiated, 
or renegotiated as hereinafter provided in 
section 13 of this act. 


Oh, yes, Mr. President, the coverage 
of the bill constantly grows. 
The next provision reads as follows: 


(b) This act shall apply to any labor union 
which has six or more members who are en- 
gaged in interstate or foreign commerce or 
in operations affecting such commerce or 
employed by the United States or any Terri- 


tory, insular possession, or instrumentality 
thereof. 


The authors of the bill reach out and 
say, “We might have forgotten some- 
thing, so we will just say, ‘instrumentali- 
ties thereof,’ and then we will get them 
all, anyway.” 

Then the bill provides: 


(c’ This act shall apply to the employment 
practices of the United States and of every 
Territory, insular possession, agency, or in- 
strumentality thereof, except that para- 
graphs (e) and (f) of section 10, providing 
for petitions for enforcement and review, 
shall not apply im any case in which an 
order has been issued against any depart- 
ment or independent agency of the United 
States: but in any such case the Fair Em- 
ployment Practice Commission established 
by section 6 of this act may petition the 
President for the enforcement of any such 
lawful order, and it shall thereupon be the 
duty of the President to take such measures 
as May secure obedience to any such order. 


Mr. President, I never before heard of 
any agency which would have such 
extraordinary powers. They can say, 
“We will just take the President across 
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our lap and spank him a little now”—for 
the bill proceeds to tell the President 
what his duty shall be. I wonder what 
they would do to the President if he did 
not do what the bill provides. Accord- 
ing to the bill, the President would have 
to obey the Commission’s orders. That 
is the sort of provision we find in this 
bill. I dic not write it, thank the Lord. 
No, Mr. President, I am not going to tell 
my President of the United States that 
he has got to obey any order which any 
commission might issue in its attempts 
to carry out some provisions of a bill such 
as this. I do not believe we can find a 
similar provision written into any bill 
ever enacted by the Congress of the 
United States. I do not believe any law 
on our statute books gives a commission 
the right to require the President of the 
United States to carry out its orders. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator also knows that for more than 100 
years we did not have on our statute 
book: any laws relative to what would 
be minimum wages for human beings, 
and the Senator also knows that for 
many years we did not have on the 
statute books any laws with regard to 
the hours of labor, and for many years 
we did not have on the statute books 
anything pertaining to the health of 
human beings or to the care of poor 
mothers, whether in South Carolina or 
in New Mexico, nor were there on the 
statute books, for many years, many 
other measures which recently, because 
of a conscientious realization of social 
obligations and the duty of the Govern- 
ment to its citizens, have been enacted 
into law. Furthermore, does not the 
Senator know that this is the atomic 
age and that we have to use atomic meth- 
ods once in a while in order to make 
some persons realize that humans are 
entitled to some rights? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. 
No, Mr. President; I do not know that, 
because we have tried to help suffering 
humanity and have tried to help labor 
by increasing the salaries of workers, 
therefore we have to take something 
that would blow us all to pieces. 

I continue reading: 

Every officer, agent, or employee who will- 
fully violates any such order shall be sum- 
marily discharged from the Government em- 


ploy. 


Mr. President, who is to pass upon the 
question of willful violation? Wh? is to 
say whether or not a person is to be dis- 
charged from the Government employ? 
Who is to say, Mr. President, that be- 
cause you, for example, do not employ 
someone merely because he belongs to 
a nationality other than yours, or has a 
different colored skin, you should be 
summarily discharged from the Govern- 
ment employ? Do Senators know what 
“summarily” means? It means prac- 
tically “forthwith.' The defendant is 
given a kangaroo court martial. That is 
what is meant. 

I continue reading: 

FAIR EMPLOYMENT PRACTICE COMMISSION 

Sec. 5. For the purpose of securing en- 
forcement of the foregoing rights and pre- 
venting unfair employment practices on the 
part of employers and labor unions, there 
is hereby established a commission to be 
known as the Fair Employment Practice Com- 
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mission, which shall consist of a chairman 
and four additional members to be appointed 
by the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, who shall serve for a 
term of 5 years except that the terms of the 
members origins'ly appointed shall expire 
seriatim at intervals of 1 year. 


Any member of the Commission may 
be removed by the President upon notice 
and hearing. Even the President must 
serve notice and afford a hearing. 

Any member of the Commission may be 
removed by the President, upon notice and 
hearing, for neglect of duty or malfeasance 
in office, but for no other cause. Three 
members of the Commission shall at all times 
constitute a quorum. 


I can imagine that Commission. 
REPORTS 

Sec. 6. The Commission shall at the close 
of each fiscal year make a report in writing 
to the Congress and to the President con- 
cerning the cases it has heard, the decisions 
it has rendered, the names, salaries, and 
duties of all employees and officers in the 
employ or under the supervision of the Com- 
mission, and an account of all moneys it has 
disbursed— 


The language should have included a 
reference to the money which will be 
asked for in supplemental appropriation 
bills— 
and shall make such further reports on the 
cause of, and means of alleviating, discrimi- 
nation, and such recommendations for fur- 
ther legislation as may appear desirable. 


Let us see what the salaries are to be: 
SALARIES 
Sec. 7. Each member of the Commission 
shall receive a salary of $10,000 a year, shall 
be eligible for reappointment, and shall not 
engage in any other business, vocation, or 
employment. 


What is to be done with the Commit- 
tee which now exists? The bill also 
takes care of that situation. It was not 
forgotten. Let us see what is provided 
for with respect to the present-Commit- 
tee on Fair Employment Practice: 

Termination of Committee on Fair 
ployment Practice—— 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I wish to make a point, 
although it is somewhat in the form of a 
question. Of course, any temporary 
agency of the Federal Government. which 
is made permanent under the enactment 
of new legislation is taken over by the 
Federal Government. But there is noth- 
ing in the pending bill which provides 
that the present Committee members, 
who were appointed temporarily under 
an Executive order, shall be continued in 
their employment, because they were not 
appointed by the President with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate, which 
wou: be necessary so far as the Commis- 
sion is concerned which is to be estab- 
lished under the bill. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Iam sure the Senator 
knows that the Federal Government is 
now laying off thousands of employees 
who have exactly the same status in the 


Em- 


resident, will 
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eyes of the law as do the emplc ees of the 
Committee on Fair Employment Prac- 
tice. Tue President said in his recent 
message that it was planned to lay off 
many additional thousands of employees. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
am making the point that members and 
employees of the present Committee are 
to be taken care of under the pending 
bill. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Before the Senator 
gets away from the question pertaining 
to the Commission, I ask him if he has 
given any consideration to the fact that 
the Commission may range all over the 
country and hold hearings anywhere it 
may wish to do so? In the summertime 
it might wish to go to Alaska. I under- 
stand that the summers in Alaska are 
very delightful. The Commission might 
wish to go there and require a defendant 
living in a distant part of the country to 
come to it for a hearing. As I have said, 
the Commission might wish to go to 
Alaska to try a charge of infraction or 
discrimination—those terms are purely 
a state of the mind—and in the winter- 
time it might wish to require a defend- 
ant to go from Salem, Oreg., to Florida. 
I understand that the weather in Florida 
during the wintertime is very delightful. 
The Commission would have a wonderful 
time traveling wherever it wished to go, 
and under whatever conditions it wished 
to choose. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
shall come to that matter later in my 
speech. I believe that I will bring it out 
thoroughly. Iam glad, however, the Sen- 
ator mentioned it. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. With reference to 
what the Senator from Georgia has 
stated, and knowing governmental agen- 
cies, bureaus, departments, and so forth, 
as I do, I may say that there is no doubt 
in my mind that the Commission would 
like to travel a great deal. However, it 
is up to us to try in some way to curtail 
their activities in making unnecessary 
trips. The Senator from Georgia and I 
will be waiting and watching very care- 
fully in the Appropriations Committee, 
and will not approve of any funds for 
the use of the Commission for unneces- 
sary travel. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, the 
Senator from New Mexico and I have 
worked together very closely on various 
items of legislation, particularly appro- 
priations to support the Farm Security 
Administration, school-luncheon pro- 
grams, and so forth. He supported me 
in my fight for these proposals. But 
when it came to appropriations for the 
Committee on Fair Employment Prac- 
tice I was not able to get the Senator 
to agree in the committee to a reduction 
in the appropriations by one dime. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I felt 
so kindly toward the Senator from 
Georgia that I agreed to reduce the 
appropriations to which he has referred 
by more than 50 percent. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am glad that the 
Senator was at least half convinced, and 
I hope that before this discussion is con- 
cluded I shall be able to convince him 
100 percent. 
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Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I continue reading from the bill: 

Sec. 8. Upon the appointment of the mem- 
bers of the Commission, the Committee on 
Fair Employment Practice, established by 
Executive Order No. 9346 of May 27, 1943, 
shall cease to exist. 


Oh, yes. 
All employees of the said Committee shall 
be transferred to and become employees of 
the Commission. All records, papers, and 
property of the Committee shall pass into 
the possession of the Commission, and all 
unexpended funds— 


They are being looked after also— 


and appropriations for the use and mainte- 
nance of the Committee shall be available to 
the Commission. 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, I 
yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I hope the Senator will 
not worry too much about that. The 
Committee is “broke” right now. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
am not worried about it. A while ago I 
wanted to know how the Committee had 
been maintaining so many employees and 
paying them salaries. The appropriation 
for its use was reduced last year by ap- 
proximately one half. I assume that be- 
fore long it will be asking for funds 
through a deficiency appropriation bill. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I assure the Senator 
that many of the good men who are in 
the employ of the Committee are working 
without any remuneration whatever, be- 
cause they are enthusiastic and desire to 
try to do what is fair and right in the 
way of employment practices, and are 
willing to contribute their time, and have 
done so during the war. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
But they will come back later and ask for 
pay. Isnotthatso? Are they not com- 
ing back to ask for it? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. If the Senator will let 
us pass the bill—— 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Does not the Senator think they are com- 
ing back and ask for pay? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I do not think they 
will, and I know that if they come back 
for it, no matter how meritorious, the 
Senator will be against it. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Certainly I will. Will the Senator vote 
for it? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I will vote for it. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
So the Senator, then, does not think they 
are working for nothing. They want 
pay. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. They have not gotten 
it yet. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
But the Senator is promising he will give 
it to them. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. When the proper time 
comes I shall vote for pay for work that 
has been done during the war in many 
instances, including service by the sol- 
diers. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
The Senator may vote for what he cares 
to, and I shall vote for what I want to 
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vote for, but when this matter comes yp 
so far as I am concerned, I serve . 
now, I am not going to vote for it. I do 
not believe any agent of the Government 
should obligate the Government ang 
then come and ask pay. If we followeq 
that policy, I do not know where we 
would land, and I do not think anyone 
else does. 

The next provision of the bill is under 
the headline, “Location of offices.” 

Let us see where they are to be lo- 
cated. I imagine they will have to start 
off in Washington. 

The Commission shall hold its sessions in 
the District of Columbia and at such other 
places as it may designate. 


_It does not say, even, in the United 
States. If one were on that Commission 
he might desire to make a little trip, 
The bill covers some of the Territories, 
and a member might like to go down and 
hold a Commission meeting in one of 
those Territories, might he not? He 
might like tu. go down there and look the 
situation over, might he not? He would 
not care what it cost. He would say, 
“The Congress of the United States gave 
me that right.” 

It reads, “and at such other places as 
it may designate.” 

That is the provision. If I can read 
English, that means anywhere. : 

Mr. CHAVEZ. That is correct. Of 
course, this is a bill by the provisions of 
which a commission is created. Nat- 
urally the Commission will have to have 
personnel, and there is no doubt in the 
world that the Senator is correct. I 
know commissions, and Government 
agencies. They will want to take trips. 
I know they will, whether it is this Com- 
mission or any other commission of the 
Federal Government. But we do not 
have to give them the money, and there 
is nothing in the bill which says we have 
to give them the money. If we wish to 
stop that kind of thing, the only way we 
will stop trips of this agency or any 
other agency of the Federal Govern- 
ment is by not giving them the where- 
withal. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
When they come before the Committee 
on Appropriations they ask for lump-sum 
appropriations for travel, and when they 
travel out of that fund, the Senator 
knows, as well as I know, that we do not 
know where they are going, what they 
are going to do, how long they are going 
to stay, and whom they are going to 
take with them. Is that not so? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. That is correct, but at 
the same time the Committee on Appro- 
priations, of which the colleague of the 
Senator, the senior Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. MAysanxk], is a member, 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. RussEtt] 
is a member, and the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. BANKHEAD] is a member, can 
insert a clause saying that not a penry 
of the appropriation can be used for 
travel. We can do it, and have done 
it before. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
But the Senator has not put anything 
in this FEPC bill about that. I can only 
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judge the future by the past, and in the 
past they have not been tied down. But 
the Senator knows there is in the ap- 
propriation bill a lump sum provided, 
and toward the end of the year I imag- 
ine the members of the Commission 
would sit down ane say, “We have $10,000 
left for travel. Wecan goto Cuba. We 
know that if we do not spend that ap- 
propriation by the 1st of July it will go 
hack into the general funds of the Gov- 
ernment. We had better use it, make 
this trip, and enjoy ourselves.” 

Under the bill, they can go anywhere. 

If the Commission were told they would 
have to stay in Washington, they could 
send out referees, and every accused 
person would have a right to be tried 
in his State, and it would be different. 
Under the bill, in the summertime, it 
might be that the members of the Com- 
mission would like to go to a cool place, 
perhaps to Alaska.” They could say to 
an employer, “You are guilty of so and 
so. You come to Alaska and be tried.” 
The bill does not say that ‘an accused 
person shall be tried in his State, or his 
county, or his district. District courts 
ry most of the cases against people in 
the districts where they live. The dis- 
trict court in my State travels around, 
and I suppose it does in others, and a 
man is tried at the nearest place to his 
home where the court can sit. There is 
nothing in this bill about a Federal court. 
It makes the Commission the final arbi- 
ter. After the Commission has tried a 
case, I would like to see a defendant try 
to have the judgment set aside. Consid- 
ering the rulings of the Supreme Court 
in the past, it would be almost impossible 
to do it, unless the Commission or its 
agent went to sleep, and failed to get 
nto the record testimony that it was in- 
tended to have in it. 

The bill reads further: 

The Commission may, by one or more of 
its members or by such referees, agents, or 
agencies as it may designate, prosecute— 


I almost said “persecute,” and probably 
that would be a much better word in 
this bill— 
prosecute any inquiry or conduct any hear- 
ing necessary to its functions in any part 


¢ 


of the United States or any Territory, or in- 
sular possession. . 


The Commission could conduct a hear- 
ing at any place where the flag of the 
good old United States of America might 
wave. This bill is not going to be passed. 
lam not afraid of that, but if the bill as 
now framed were enacted, under it ii the 
members, when they were inquiring 
about someone living ir Chicago took a 
notion to have a hearing in Florida, they 
might say, “It is wintertime, it is cool 
here in Chicago, and we will have the 
hearing in Florida.” There is nothing in 
the ill to prevent that being done. It 
is not provided that the hearing shall be 
according to the convenience of all peo- 
ple interested in the proceedings. Courts 
are tied down in that respect; almost all 
laws contain provisions that a hearing 
shall be at the place most convenient 
to all parties concerned. Nothing like 
that is found in this bill. The Commis- 
Sion is going to “kangaroo” people. If it 
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finds that people of a community might 
not agree with it, it will hold the hearing 
in a distant place; it will go off on a wild- 
goose chase so to speak, thus taking away 
from an accused person the right to trial, 
the right to have his convenience con- 
sidered insofar as the place where he 
is tried is concerned. The bill is so 
worded. It is fixed. If the members of 
the Commission thought that in South 
Carolina they might have too hard a case, 
and there were too many witnesses for 
the accused, they might say, “We will 
try it in Chicago.” If the party would 
not come, what would happen? I will 
state ina moment. They would fix it so 
he would have to be there. 

The next heading is: 

PROHMIBITIONS OF UNFAIR EMPLOYMENT 
PRACTICES 

The Commission is empowered as herein 
provided to prohibit any person from en- 
gaging in any unfair employment practices 
within the scope of this act. 

(b) Whenever it is alleged— 


Senators will notice the word “alleged.” 
When newspapers start to say something 
about me down home which they might 
not be able to prove, they just start by 
saying, “It is alleged that OLIN JOHNSTON 
did so and so.” Did Senators ever hear 
that? Did they ever read such a thing 
in the newspapers? It is easy to allege 
something. 

If the parties do not show up, let us 
see what is to be done. 

Whenever it is alleged that any person has 
engaged in any such unfair employment 
practice, the Commission, or any referee, 
agent, or agency designated by the Commis- 
sion for such purposes, shall have power to 
issue and cause to be served upon such person 
a complaint stating the charges in that re- 
spect and containing a notice of hearing be- 
fore the Commission or a member thereof, or 
before a designated referee, agent, or agency 
at a place therein fixed not less than 10 days 
after the serving of said complaint. 


That leaves it open again to call an 
accused person any place, anywhere the 
Commission wants to. 


(c) The person so complained of shall have 
the right to file an answer— 


He is given the right to file an answer, 
Mr. President— 


to such complaint and to appear— 


He can appear wherever they tell him 
to appear— 
in person or otherwise, with or without coun- 
sel, and give testimony at the place and time 
fixed in the complaint. 


Why does not the bill at least give a 
man the right to be tried in his county? 
Why is not a provision placed in the bill 
to the effect that the trial shall be held 
at the county seat where the man against 
whom the charge is brought lives? The 
Commission has agents traveling around 
and working up cases. Remember this, 
Mr. President, the employer has a court, 
a jury, a prosecutor working against him. 
If the court, if it may be called such, or 
the judge, did not think a case could be 
proved against a man the case should 
not be brought. But it is said that when 
discrimination is alleged the case must 
be brought. The defendant comes be- 


fore the referee, the one ~ho is trying 
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to enforce the act. The referee is 
against him. The prosecutor is against 
him. Then the question is asked why I 
would not vote for this measure if a little 
word were cut out of it here anc there. I 
have never seen in all the days of my 
life a bill which was so carefully drawn 
to give a commission power over every 
citizen, from the President down, and the 
right to go anywhere and to decide whai 
testimony shall be adduced, and as to 
what is relevant and what is not. 

Mr. President, there is nothing in the 
bill that provides that the testimony 
must be taken down for the poor de- 
fendant. He comes into the courtroom 
before one of these referees or commis- 
Sioners or agents. If he wants a tran- 
script of the record he must provide for 
it and pay for it himself. Nine times out 
of ten he will not even think about that 
until he appears before the referee and 
the proceedings are started. They will 
say, “We have no one here to take down 
the testimony.” Then what happens? 
The referee or the agent will make up a 
statement of what he says happened 
there and of what testimony was taken. 
But if there is one scintilla of evidence 
that sustains the order and the verdict 
of the agent, it stands. Our Supreme 
Court has said so time and time again. 

(ad) If upon the record— 


And the record will be what I have just 
stated it will be. I have been before 
boards and commissions, and I know 
what happens. Nine times out of ten 
the testimony is not taken down. If a 
defendant wants a copy of the testimony 
he provides for it and pays for it. It 
will be said that no provision is made in 
the bill for taking down the testimony 
and, therefore, if the defendant wants it 
taken down he should provide a stenog- 
rapher. If the defendant provides a 
Stenographer to take down the testi- 
mony, then if a dispute arises between 
his lawyer and the agent with respect 
to what was testified, what is it that con- 
trols in such an instance? The Commis- 
sion does not have the evidence taken 
down because they do not want all the 
evidence made of record. I continue to 
read: 

(ad) If upon the record, including all the 
testimony taken, the Commission shall find 
that any person named ir the complaint has 
engaged in any such unfair employment 
practice, the Commission shall state its find- 
ings of fact and shall issue and cause to be 
served on such person an order— 


It will be noticed that the language is 
“state its findings of fact.” I have had a 
little experience in court with language 
of that sort. 

When the Commission once states “the 
findings of fact” that is the statement 
of the fact, that is what the facts are 
The Commission says, “so and so are the 
facts brought out in the case” and the 
Commission would certainly have a suf- 
ficiently good lawyer to draw up the 
findings of fact in such a way as to make 
out a case. The truth of the matter is 
that the Commission would have a sort 
of form sent to the reierees in these 
cases—that is what is done in many sim- 
ilar cases—and the referees would make 
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up their statements of the facts on the 
form. 


RELEASE OF CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTORS 
FROM THE ARMED FORCES—PETITION 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
yield for a question only. 

Mr. REED. I ask the Senator to yield 
so I may ask unanimous consent to pre- 
sent a petition and a memorial without 
prejudice to the rights of the Senator 
who has the floor. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
yield if my rights are not prejudiced. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none. 

Mr.REED. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to present for appropriate 
reference and printing in the ReEcorp, 
without the signatures attached, as a part 
of my remarks, a petition signed by 39 
citizens of Eudora, Kans., in which they 
express their desire for legislation to pro- 
vide release of conscientious objectors 
comparable to that used for the men in 
the armed forces. 

There being no objection, the petition 
was received, referred to the Committee 
on Military Affairs, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

DECEMBER 23, 1945. 

We, the undersigned members of St. Paul’s 
Evangelical and Reformed Church, of Eudora, 
Dovglas County, Kans., respectfully petition 
and urge the Congress of the United States 
of America to provide legislation for the im- 
mediate release of the conscientious objec- 
tors comparable to that used for the men in 
the armed forces. 

Conscientious objectors exercise a privi- 
lege granted them under selective service and 
the Constitution of the United States. They 
are law-abiding citizens and are, therefore, 
entitled to comparable treatment to that of 
the men in our armed forces. 

(Signatures omitted.) 


COMPULSORY MILITARY CONSCRIPTION— 
MEMORIAL 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to present for appropriate 
reference and to have printed in the 
REcorD, without the signatures attached, 
as a part of my remarks, a memorial 
signed by 42 citizens of Eudora, Kans., in 
which they express opposition to com- 
pulsory military conscription. 

There being no objection, the memorial 
was received, referred to the Cor.mittee 
on Military Affairs, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp without the signa- 
tures attached, as follows: 


Evpvora, Kans., December 16, 1945. 

We, the undersigned members and friends 
of St. Pauls Evangelical and Reformed Church 
of Eudora, Douglas County, Kans., are op- 
posed to military conscription in any form, 
dur'rg times of peace. 

From the beginnin,s the United States of 
America was resorted to conscription in de- 
fense only, in time of war. Through this 
policy our country has grown in world power 
and influence and is now considered one of 
the great powers of the world 

Now a military-minded group is clamoring 
for universal military conscription in viola- 
tion to our historic policy and will lead us to 
the same pitfalls that has overtaken the 
countries who believed in military conscrip- 
tion as a policy in peacetimes. 

We respectfully petition you to oppose this 
un-American way. 
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JOURNAL OF THURSDAY, JANUARY 17, 1946 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of Mr. Hory’s motion to amend the Jour- 
nal of the proceedings of the Senate of 
Thursday, January 17, 1946. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
continue to read from the bill: 

The Commission shall state its findings of 
fact and shall issue and cause to be served 
on such person an order requiring such per- 
son to cease and desist from such unfair- 
employment practice and to take such affirm- 
ative action, including reinstatement or hir- 
ing of employees, with or without back pay, 
as will efiectuate the policies of this act. 


In other words, the Commission would 
have the right to say, “You must employ 
this fellow. If you have dismissed him 
ycu must put him back to work. If you 
have not heretofore employed him you 
must now employ him. If you do not 
employ him we will take such other 
affirmative action as we may see fit to 
take. We will give you a term in jail if 
you do not obey the order.” 

I continue to read: 

If upon the record, including all the testi- 
mony taken,.the Commission shall find that 
no person named in the complaint has en- 
geged in any such unfair employment prac- 


tice, the Commission shall state its findings 
of fact— 


Mr. President, I imagine they would 
bring in about one such finding in a 
thousand so as to keep from having a 
batting average of a thousand percent. 
They would have to do that occasion- 
ally. They would have some case made 
up and would fix it all right. There 
would be an exception made in order to 
make a case for themselves, if given the 
authority provided by this measure. Re- 
member, Senators, this is not a commis- 
sion such as the body which acted un- 
der the Executive order of the President, 
and which is now in existence. This 
will be an act with teeth in it. 

(e) The Commission shall have power to 


petition any circuit court of appeals of the 
United States— 


Did Senators notice the word “any”? 
The Commission would have power to 
petition any circuit court of appeals of 
the United States. I wonder why both 
sides are not given the same right? 


PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES OF 
REPORT OF TECHNICAL STAFF OF 
HOUSE WAYt AND MEANS COMMITTEE 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me .or the purpose 
of asking unanimous consent that a 
House concurrent resolution be laid be- 
fore the Senate, providing for the print- 
ing of additional copies of certain re- 
ports to the House Ways and Means 
Committee, as a courtesy to the House? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I yield provided I do not lose the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. \VHITE. Mr. President, is this a 
House concurrent resolution providing 
for the printing of additional copies of 
a certain report? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Yes. I am asking 
that it be agreed to as a courtesy to the 
House. 


JANUARY 25 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I think 
the House is entitled to that courtesy. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Arizcna? 

There being no objection, the Pre. 
siding Officer laid before the Senate jhe 
concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 121), 
which was read, as follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That in accordance 
with paragraph 3 of section 2 of the Printing 
Act, approved March 1, 1907, the House Com- 
mittee on Ways and Mea.is he, and is hereby, 
authorized and empowered to have printed 
for its use 4,000 additional copies of the re- 
port to the committee of its technica] staff 
relative to the issues in social security. 


Mr. HAYDEN. I move that the Sen- 
ate concur in the House concurrent res- 
olution. 

The motion was agreed to. 


DIXIE MARGARINE @O., MEMPHIS, TENN.— 
BILL INTRODUCED 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from South Carolina yield 
to me for the purpose of introducing a 
bill? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
yield provided my right to the floor is not 
prejudiced. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Tennessee? The Chair hears none, 
and the bill will be received and appro- 
priately referred. 

The bill (S. 1763) for the relief of the 
Dixie Margarine Co., a Tennessee corpo- 
ration, of Memphis, Tenn., was read twice 
by its title and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 


THE WORD THAT BLOCKS LASTING 
PEACE—ARTICLE BY SENATOR FUL- 
BRIGHT 


(At this point Mr. Jonnston of South 
Carolina, by unanimous consent, yielded 
to Mr. Hitt, who asked and obtained 
leave to have printed in the Recorp an 
article entitled “The Word That Blocks 
Lasting Peace,” written by Senator Fut- 
BRIGHT and published in the New York 
Times magazine of January 6, 1946, 
which appears in the Appendix.) 


JOURNAL OP THURSDAY, JANUARY 17, 1946 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of Mr. Hogry’s motion to amend the 
Journal of the proceedings of the Senate 
of Thursday, January 17, 1946. 

Mr, JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
now read subsection (e) of section 10 of 
the bill: 

(e) The Commission shall have power to 
petition any circuit court of appeals of the 
United States (including the United States 
Court of Appeals for the District of Colum- 
bia) or, if all the circuit court of appeals 
to which application might be made are in 
vacation, any district court of the United 
States, within any circuit on district, re- 
spectively, wherein the unfair employment 
practice in question occurred or wherein 
such person resides or transacts business, for 
the enforcement of such order and for ap- 
propriate temporary relief or restraining or- 
der, and shall certify and file in the court 
to which petition is made a transcript 
of the entire record in the proceeding, in- 
cludir ;: the pleadings and testimony upon 
which such order was entered and the find- 
ings and the order of the Commission, Upon 
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such filing, the court to which petition its 
made shall conduct further proceedings in 
conformity with the procedures and limita- 
tions established by law governing petitions 
for enforcement of the orders of the National 
Labor Relations Board. 


Let us see where the person aggrieved 
by an order of the Commission may go: 

(f) Any person aggrieved by a fina) order 
of the Commission granting or denying in 
whole or in part the relief sought may obtain 
a review of such order in any circuit court 
of appeals of the United States (including 
the United States Court of Appeals for the 
District of Columbia) within any circuit 
wherein the unfair employment practice in 
question was alleged to have occurred or 
wherein such person resides or transacts 
business by filing in such court a written 
petition praying that the order of the Com- 
mission be modified or set aside. Upon such 
filing, the reviewing court shall conduct fur- 
ther proceedings in conformity with the pro- 
cedures and limitations established by law 
governing petitions for review of the orders 
of the National Labor Relations Board. 


It was found that the rules, regula- 
tions, procedures, and limitations in con- 
nection with the Nationa] Labor Rela- 
tions Board worked pretty well, so it 
was decided to try them out. 

Let us see about the process of in- 
vestigation: : 

INVESTIGATORY POWERS 

Sec. 11. (a) For the purpose of all hear- 
ings and investigations which in the opinion 
of the Commission are necessary and proper 
for the exercise of the powers vested in it 
by this act. the Commission, or its duly 
authorized agents or agencies, shall at all 
reasonable times have access to, for the 
purpose of examination, and the right to 
copy any evidence of any person being in- 
vestigated or proceeded against that relates 
to any matter under investigation or in 
question. 


Let that sink in. The Commission 
could certainly investigate. It could in- 
vestigate “any matter under investiga- 
tion or in question.” An agent of the 
Commission might say to a poor little 
fellow making socks, who employs per- 
haps a dozen people, “I understand that 
you had a vacancy in your employ a 
year ago, and that you employed Mr. 
So and So, rather than a certain other 
individual.” The agent would be author- 
ized to go through all the records, check- 
ing up to see when it was, and snoop- 
ing to try to find something else. When 
he wcs through he would make a note 
of all those who had been employed or 
discharged, all these whose salaries had 
been reduced, and everything else. Do 
not Senators know that that is what 
would be done? A poor little fellow 
who was trying to carry on a legitimate 
business would be harassed and embar- 
rassed. The process would not help full 
employment, but would probably work 
against full employment. If an em- 
ployer had a vacancy on his staff, and 
did not need a replacement too badly, 
he would get along without employing 
anyone to fill the position. If that were 
to happen all over the United States, the 
cumulative effect would be very great. 
We might have five, six, seven, eight, or 
even ten million persons in the United 
States out of employment. 

I know people in my State who have 
closed their businesses because they had 
been pestered too much. A man can 
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manage to make a living out of his busi- 
ness, keep up with the OPA and all its 
regulations, and keep up \» ‘th the labor 
laws; but if we add another Government 
agency to investigate him and his busi- 
ness, we know what he will do. He will 
close his business. So the situation is 
more serious from that standpoint than 
many of us realize. 

Continuing with the provision relating 
to investigatory powers of the Commis- 
sion, I read further from section 11 (a): 


Any member of the Commission shall have 
power to issue subpenas requiring the at- 
tendance and testimony of witnesses and the 
production of any evidence that relates to 
any matter under investigation or in ques- 
tion, before the Commission— 


In my State I cannot send over to 
North Carolina and compel the attend- 
ance of a witness who lives across the 
State line. The bill would wipe out ail 
State rights. A defendant would not 
even be tried in his own State. Wit- 
nesses could be summoned from any- 
where, and compelled to attend. If they 
did not come, it would be too bad. 

So the Commission cou'd regulate the 
attendance and testimony of witnesses, 
and the production of any evidence relat- 
ing to any matter under investigation or 
in question, before the Commission, its 
members, agents, or agency conducting 
the hearing or investigation. 


Any member of the Commission shall have 
power to issue subpenas requiring the at- 
tendance and testimony of witnesses and the 
production of any evidence that relates to 
any matter under investigation or in ques- 
tion, before the Commission, its member, 
agent, or agency conducting the hearing or 
investigation. Any member of the Commis- 
sion, or any agent or agency designated by 
the Commission for such purposes, may ad- 
minister oaths and affirmations, examine 
witnesses, and receive evidence. Such at- 
tendance of witnesses and the production of 
such evidence may be required from any 
place in the United States or any Territory or 
possession thereof, at any designated place of 
hearing. 


I am asked why I am opposed to the 
bill. I cannot see why all this language 
is necessary, relating in some instances 
to the employer, and in other instances 
to labor unions or others, governing the 
employment or discharge of individuals. 

Let us see what would be done if some- 
one should refuse to obey a subpena. 


(b) In case of contumacy or refusal to 
obey a subpena issued to any person, any 
district court of the United States or the 
United States courts of any Territory or 
possession, or the District Court of the 
United States for the District of Columbia, 
within the jurisdiction of which the inquiry 
is carried on or within the furisdiction of 
which said person guilty of contumacy or 
refusal to obey is found or resides or trans- 
acts business, upon application by the Com- 
mission shall have jurisdiction to issue to 
such person an order requiring such person 
to appear before the Commission, its mem- 
ber, agent, or agency, there to produce evi- 
dence if so ordered, or there to give testi- 
mony touching the matter under investiga- 
tion or in question; and any failure to obey 
such order of the court may be punished by 
said court as a contempt thereof. 


«The individual does not go before the 
court, but before the Commission or its 
agent, The court must issue the order, 
but the individual appears before the 
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agent, or 


Commission, 
agency. 

The only thing the court would do if 
@ person did not appear would be to hold 
him in contempt. That is what the bill 
provides the court may do. This will be 
the law. 

(c) No person shall be excused from at- 
tending and testifying or from producing 
books, records, correspondence, documents, 
or other evidence in obedience to the 
subpena of the Commission, on the ground 
that the testimony or evidence required of 
him may tend to incriminate him or sub- 
ject him to a penalty or forfeiture. 


This is how it is proposed to reach the 
books of labor unions. This is the way 
the Commission will get hold of the books 
of corporations and individuals. 

Then the bill provides that— 

(c) No person shall be excused from at- 
tending and testifying or from producing 
books, records, correspondence, documents, 
or other evidence in obedience to the sub- 
pena of the Commission, on the ground that 
the testimony or evidence required of him 
may tend to incriminate him— 


What?— 


or subject him to a penalty or forfeiture; but 
no individual shall be prosecuted— 


The Commission would not excuse a 
man because he produced the evidence it 
wanted; but first the Commission would 
get the evidence, and then this is what it 
would do— 

No individual shall be prosecuted or sub- 
jected to any penalty or forfeiture for or on 
account of any transaction, matter, or thing 
concerning which he is compelled, after hav- 
ing claimed his privilege against self-incrim- 
ination, to testify or produce evidence, except 
that such individual so testifying shall not 
be exempt from prosecution and punishment 
for perjury committed in so testifying. 


Mr. President, do you know what that 
provision would authorize the Commis- 
sion to do? The Commission would be 
able to say, “We can search your records 
and get all your records, and if you do 
not testify according to the evidence we 
thus obtain we can charge you with per- 
jury.” The Commission would say, in 
effect, “It would not be right to try you 
for anything we find in your records, but 
we can turn around and get you on the 
perjury charge.” 

Yet, Mr. President, the advocaies of 
this bill talk about protecting the liber- 
ties of the people. My goodness! This 
bill would take away everything that men 
have fought for during the history of the 
world: it would take away everything 
that our English forebears wrested from 
old King John back at Runnymede. At 
that time they forced King John to give 
them the right of trial by jury, and we 
have had it ever since. But this bill 
would take away that right. Person- 
ally, I do not think the bill would stand 
up in the Supreme Court if someone 
raised the point that the bill takes away 
these rights of the people. Under the 
circumstances, Mr. President, I cannot 
understand why the committee did not 
refer the bill to the Judiciary Commit- 
tee before reporting it. Ido not say that 
for the reason that I am a member of 
the Judiciary Committee, because I am 
not. But, for the life of me, I cannot 
see how the bill could stand up if some- 
one raised the constitutional question 


its member, 
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that the bill takes away. the constitu- 
tional rights and privileges of the peo- 
ple whom the Commission appointed 
undey the bill would be trying to perse- 
cute—not prosecute. 

Mr. President, I read further from the 
bill: 

Such attendance of witnesses and the pro- 
duction of such evidence may be required 
from any place in the United States, or any 
Territory or possession thereof, at any desig- 
nated plxce,_ of hearing. 


A person could be required to go to any 
place in the United States or to any Ter- 
ritory cr possession of the United States 
which the Commission designated as the 
place for hearing. Mr. President, the 
Commission would be able to go forth 
and get a man anywhere, everywhere, 
and bring him in. 

Here is another joker in the bill—I 
thought there were enough already in it 
without throwing out a kind of dragnet 
and saying, “If we have forgotten any- 
thing, let it be put in.” But when we 
come to section 12, we find that it pro- 
vides that— 

RULES AND REGULATIONS 

Sec. 12. The Commission shall have au- 
thority from time to time to make, amend, 
and rescind such regulations as may be neces- 
sary to carry out the provisions of this act. 
Such regulations shall be effective 60 days 
after transmission to the Congress unless the 
Congress has in the interim amended or 
nullified such regulations by appropriate leg- 
islation. 


So, the Commission would say, “We 
will make the law; and if the Congress 
does not repeal it, it will be the law.” 
That is what the bill provides, in effect. 
Mr. President, did you ever think we 
would come to this in the United States? 
Did you ever think this time would come? 
Let me read that again: 

The Commission shall have authority from 
time to time to make, amend— 


The Commission, not the Congress— 


and rescind such regulations as may be nec- 
essary to carry out the provisions of this act. 
Such regulations shall be effective 60 days 
after transmission to the Congress unless the 
Congress has in the interim amended or nul- 
lified such regulations by appropriate legisla- 
tion or has adjourned within 30 days after the 
submission of such regulations. 


So, Mr. President, if the Congress ad- 
journed within 31 days, I do not know 
what would happen. If the Congress 
adjourned within 31 days, I suppose the 
Commissicn’s regulations would become 
the law. 

Then section 12 provides: 


Such regulations shall include the pro- 
cedure for service and amendment of com- 
plaints, for intervention in proceedings be- 
fore the Commission, for the taking of testi- 
mony— 


The bill does not state what testimony 
could be taken and what could not be 
taken— 


and its reduction to writing, for the modi- 
fication of the findings or orders prior to the 
filing of records in court, for the service and 
return of process and fees of witnesses, and 
with respect to the seal of the Commission, 
which shall be judicially noticed, the pay- 
ment of expenses of members and employees 
of the Commission, the qualification and dis- 
qualification of members and employees and 
any other matters appropriate in the execu- 
tion of the provisions of this act, 
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Mr. President, it would seem that the 
authors of the bill were afraid they might 
have forgotten something. They were 
trying to include everything possible in 
connection with the proceedings and in 
connection with the trial arid the taking 
of testimony; but because they were 
afraid they might have forgotten some- 
thing, they included the following pro- 
vision: 

And any other matters appropriate in the 
execution of the provisions of this act. 


That provision would give the com- 
mission the right to pass laws which 
would have the same effect as if Con- 
gress had passed them. The bill pro- 
vides that if the Congress was in session 
only 30 days after such a regulation was 
issued, the Commission would wait for 
the Congress to return. But if the Con- 
gress was in session and did not do some- 
thing within 60 days, the regulations 
would heave the effect of law. Mr. Presi- 
dent, we all know how long it takes the 
House and the Senate to enact legisla- 
tion. All of us know that if someone 
wished to prevent the passage in the 
House or in the Senate of a bill amend- 
ing or nullifying any of the Commission’s 
regulations, it would be easy enough to 
have the reporting of such a measure 
by one of the committees blocked. How 
long does it generally take the House and 
the Senate to pass a bill? What is the 
normal time that is required to have a 
bill passed by the Congress? Is it not 
more than 60 days? I think everyone 
who has watched the handling of legis- 
lation by the Congress knows how slowly 
bills and other measures are enacted. 
This provision of the pending bill would 
simply give the Commission the absolute 
right to issue regulations and have them 
become the law. 

The next provision of the bill deals 
with Government contracts; but before 
referring to it I think I should say some- 
thing more about the proposal to give 
the Commission such extensive rights, 
because with a commission of the kind 
that is proposed by this bill, it would 
be found that the Commission would as- 
sume many rights and would issue many 
regulations—which, of course, would 
have to be sent to the Congress. Among 
the regulations there might be a few 
about which some Members of Congress 
would say, “Oh, they are all right.” But 
many regulations would be submitted to 
the Congress at one time, and it would 
be extremely difficult to determine which 
ones should be accepted and which ones 
should be objected to. Who would in- 
troduce the necessary bills in that con- 
nection? Who would see to it that they 
were referred to committees, reported 
from committees, and considered by the 
House and the Senate? The Senate and 
the House would be busy with other mat- 
trs. Iam sorry to say that the reports 
on such measures, like most other re- 
ports, would not be carefully read, 
though there might be one or two Sen- 
ators who would read them. If the bill 
becomes law I shall watch to see how 
many Senators read them. Iam speak- 
ing of the regulations, but I presume 
that I do not have to worry about them. 
I do not believe that any Senator within 
the sound of my voice, who has read 
carefully the bill, will try to have such 
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a proposal enacted into law. If he does, 
and later returns to his State, after the 
people there have been pestered under 
the law, many of them will tell him 
“good-by” when he becomes a candi- 
date for reelection. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, wilj 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. | 
yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL, I should like to ask 
the Senator if he has read any of the 
regulations which have been issued by 
the Committee on Fair Employment 
Practice? Those regulations are, of 
course, somewhat limited in scope when 
compared to the unlimited powers which 
would be granted under the pending bill, 
If the Senator has read some of the regu- 
lations of the present Committee, he has 
observed, no doubt, that the Committee 
may hold an employer responsible even 
for the attitude of one employee toward 
another in the same plant. It is appar- 
ent that if the employer does not make 
the employees of the plant love each 
other, he is to be punished. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I have read some of the regulations to 
which the Senator has referred, and if 
they go as far afield, from the standpoint 
of power, as some of the provisions of 
this bill would go in granting power, God 
pity America. That is my way of look- 
ing at the situation. 

Mr. President, let us consider the sub- 
ject of Government contracts. I read 
from the bill: 

Sec. 13. (a) All contracting agencies of the 


Government of the United States shall 
include— 


I thought that the people of this coun- 
try had a right to make contracts any- 
where in the United States so long as 
they did not violate the law. However, 
under the pending bill people would be 
required to do what? Let us see what is 
provided for by the language of the bill: 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


Sec. 13. (a) Al contracting agencies of the 
Government of the United States shall in- 
clude in all contracts hereafter awarded, 
negotiated, or renegotiated by them, except 
such classes of contracts as may be exempted 
from the scope of this provision by regula- 
tion adopted pursuant to section 12 of this 
act, a provision obligating the contractor not 
to discriminate against any employee or ap- 
plicant for employment because of race, 
creed, color, national origin, or ancestry, and 
requiring him to include a similar provision 
in all subcontracts. 


As the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
RUSSELL] has said, the employer may be 
punished for violations committed by 
employees. 

I continue reading: 


(b) No contract shall be awarded or exe- 
cuted by the United States or any agency 
thereof to any person found by the Com- 
mission to have violated any of the provi- 
sions of this act or to any firm, corporation, 
partnership, or association in which such per- 
son has a controlling interest, for a period to 
be fixed by the Commission not to exceed 3 
years from the date when the Commission 
determines such violation to have occurred. 


An employer could be put out of busi- 
ness for 3 years. How would that help 
employment? He would not be allowed 
to make any further contracts with the 
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United States Government during the 3- 
year period. I will repeat the language: 
(b) No contract shall be awarded or exe- 
cuted by the United States or any agency 
thereof to any person found by the Com- 
mission to have violated any of the provi- 
sions of this act or to any firm, corporation, 
partnership, or association in which such per- 
son has a controlling interest, for a period to 
be fixed by the Commission not to exceed 3 
vears from the date when the Commission 
determines such violation to have occurred. 


Mr. President, allow me to show how 
far reaching is that language. Let us 
assume, for example, a man who has the 
controlling interest in several operations. 
Under the terms of this bill, should the 
bill be enacted into law. he would be un- 
able to obtain a contract from the Gov- 
ernment if he had been found guilty of 
violating the act. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask the Senator if the language 
to which he has referred would not prac- 
tically repeal the laws which now require 
that when the Government enters into a 
contract the contract shall be awarded 
to the lowest bidder. It would deprive 
many persons of the right to bid, and 
might cost the Government additional 
sums of money by being forced to award 
a contract to some person who had not 
been put out of business. It would pro- 
scribe for a term of 3 years many per- 
sons from obtaining a contract with the 
Government. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, in my mind there can be 
no question about it. It might result in 
thousands of persons being thrown out 
of employment, and at the same time 
cost the Government more money be- 
cause the prospective contractor who had 
submitted the lowest bid was prevented 
for a period of 3 years from securing a 
contract from the Government. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I ask 
the Senator from South Carolina if he 
does not believe it to be almost cruel and 
inhuman punishment to inflict such a 
penalty on a man who has already been 
convicted by a kangaroo court under no 
rule of law and without trial by jury. I 
ask the Senator if he does not believe it 
to be cruel and unusual punishment 
when, in addition to the indignities to 
which an accused person has already 
been subjected, he is to be penalized fur- 
ther by being prevented for a term of 3 
years from obtaining a contract to do 
any governmental work. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
entirely agree with the statement of the 
Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Whom does the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina believe is more 
important, the contractor, the rich man, 
the man who possibly can afford to be 
penalized for his offense, or the Ameri- 
can citizen who, irrespective of his color, 
creed, or nationality, finds it necessary to 
obtain work and support his family? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
In the way in which the Senator from 
New Mexico is looking at the situation, I 
can see how a man could be discrimi- 
nated against, 
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Mr. CHAVEZ. I want the Senator’s 
way of looking at it. : 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. It 
may be to the best interests of the em- 
ployer’s business that he employ a white 
man instead of a black man, or that he 
employ a black man instead of a white 
man, 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Does the Senator be- 
lieve that merely because a man happens 
to be of a certain color, but is an Ameri- 
can citizen and has done his duty in pay- 
ing taxes and, perhaps, in fighting for 
his country, he should be prevented from 
holding a job? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I have not contended for any situation 
of that kind. I have contended that 
there are certain types of work which 
people of some particular race may be 
better qualified to perform than are the 
people of some other race. If a white 
man in my State were required to be 
associated in employment with a colored 
man, it would not work. If an attempt 
should be made to put a colored man to 
work with a white man, that would not 
work either. I am telling the Senator 
what would not work in certain sections 
under certain types of employment, and 
this bill covers all kinds of employment. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I do not believe in sec- 
tionalism, but in the country as a whole. 
Is there anything in the bill which would 
compel any employer anywhere in any 
section of the United States to hire any 
person who is not qualified to perform 
the duties which would be required of 
him? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
No; but it is necessary to find a man who 
is qualified and can fit into the picture. 
Under this bill, however, the Commission 
would not be required to take into con- 
sideration whether a prospective em- 
ployee would fit into the picture. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. There is nothing in the 
bill, I again assert to the Senator from 
South Carolina, that would compel any 
employer to give one of any given race, 
white or black, or any other kind of a 
citizen, a job, if he did not fit into the 
picture. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from South Carolina yield? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Is it not true that the 
bill would let the Commission say in the 
first instance whether or not a man was 
qualified. They are to pass on that. 
They are given the power to pass upon 
the qualifications of a man who might 
complain of discrimination. The em- 
ployer might say, “I do not think he is 
qualified,” but the Commission could say, 
“He is qualified, and you are not telling 
the truth when you say he is not quali- 
fied, and are discriminating for some of 
the reasons which are inhibited by the 
law.” It gives the Commission the power 
to pass upon the qualifications of an ap- 
plicant for a job, or the man who is to be 
laid off, or, worse than that, the man who 
is to be promoted within the business. 
That is one of the things to which I am 
objecting. 

Mr. CHAVEZ, Mr. President, will the 
Senator from South Carolina yield? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
yield for a question. 
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Mr. CHAVEZ. I do not believe the bill 
provides—it was not so intended—that 
because a boy is a Negro but is not a car- 
penter he can get a job as a carpenter 
because he is a Negro. It states in simple 
language that there is no compulsion on 
an employer to give work to a man who 
is not qualified, or because he is of a 
particular race or creed, in the way of 
religion, or of any national ancestry or 
race. No employer is compelled to do 
that. All it says is that if Tom Gallagher 
an Irishman, who possibly is not liked 
in certain places, happens to be a carpen- 
ter, he must not be discriminated against 
because he also happens to be an Irish- 
man. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
The Senator brought up the question of 
religion, but I would not under any cir- 
cumstances raise that question. The 
Senator will find that, so far as the 
Jewish people in my State are concerned, 
I am as close to them as anyone. I have 
spoken in their synagogues. When it 
comes to the Catholics, the Senator will 
find that I am close to them. I myself 
am a Baptist. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I understand that. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
may say that, as is true of all religious 
sects, occasionally we have fanatics in 
the Baptist faith, who sometimes go to 
extremes, and if they have to work along- 
side other people, I am just as willing to 
work them—— 

Mr. CHAVEZ. As individuals. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
According to the bill, if one does not work 
them, he would be penalized. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. He would be penalized 
if he turned them down because they 
happened to be Baptists. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. It 
does not say that. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. It says that. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. If 
they are to be turned down because of 
creed, it is because of belief, Christian 
belief, faith. That is what the word 
means. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I like all the religions 
Does the Senator feel that a member of 
any religious faith, because he believes 
in one particular religion should be 
turned down for a job if he is qualified 
and fits into the picture? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Sout!: Carolina. I 
do not think that; but this is what will! 
happen if we enact this bill: If a man 
not of the Jewish belief, goes to a Jew’ 
store seeking employment and is turned 
down, if he is qualified, and the Jewish 
proprietor hires someone who is a Jew, 
then the man may say, “I have been 
discriminated against,” he may allege it. 
Then he may go into court and prove 
that a job was open and that the Jewis! 
proprietor did rot hire him, but hired a 
Jew in place of a gentile. Then what 
would happen? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. 
the Senator now. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
The man whose application was rejected 
will say, “It was because of my faith.” 

Mr. CHAVEZ. That is exactly what 
we are trying toreach. Ifa Jewish shoe 
merchant comes within the scope of the 
bill, and is in interstate commerce. and 
a man of different faith, fully oualified 


I will answer that for 
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to be a shoe salesman, applies for em- 
ployment, I say that under the bill he 
should not be turner down because _e 
happen. to be of another faith, if he is 
qualified otherwise. Is there anything 
wrong with that? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Yes. Let me tell the Senator what I 
stand for. This unfair employment 
practice bill, if enacted into law, would 
be a serious departure, right along that 
line, from the old and traditional Ameri- 
can system of free enterprise, the right 
to choose and the right to act, not to be 
hampered in any way. That is our 
American way of life, and that is what I 
think our boys fought for. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I yield for a question. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I fully believe in the 
system of free enterprise, but I still think 
that the boys fought for and society de- 
mands that everyone in a place where 
free enterprise prevails should stand 
equal under the law, so far as oppor- 
tunities are concerned. [Manifestations 
of applause in the galleries.] 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, a 
point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will admonish the occupants of the 
galleries that manifestations of any kind 
are a clear violation of the rules of the 
Senate, and if anything of the nature 
occurs again, the galleries will be cleared. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from South Carolina yield 
for a question? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The Senator from 
New Mexico spoke of a shoe salesman, 
and said that a Jewish merchant could 
not discriminate against a gentile if he 
were otherwise qualified. If this bill 
shall be enacted, then the Commission 
will be the judge of that man’s quali- 
fications. Is that correct? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
That is my interpretation of the bill. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Then we take away 
from an employer the right to judge of 
the qualification of a worker, and lodge 
it in a board in Washington. Is not 
that the effect of the bill? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
That is what it does. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Of course, every time 
we are working for people as a whole 
someone has to give up some rights. The 
Senator knows that, because we believe 
in law, we can not do many things we 
would like to do individually. There 
are many laws on the statute books in 
which I do not believe, laws against which 
I voted, but they happen to be the law, 
and, of course, as a good citizen I have to 
submit to the law. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
The Senator has read the Gallup poll, 
has he not, which indicates the senti- 
ments of the people is against this bill? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. The Gallup poll is not 
the law of the land. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Will the Senator 
from South Carolina yield to me? 
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Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
We have passed such a bill as the law of 
the land. The law of the land today is 
that this bil] shall not be law until it 
shall be passed and signed. 

Mr. EASTLAND. If the Senator will 
yield for a question, what the distin- 
guished Senator from New Mexico ad- 
mits, then, is that under the bill an em- 
ployer relinquishes the right to pass on 
the qualifications of a worker. Is that 
it? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. No; the Senator is 
trying to place words in my mouth which 
I have not uttered. 

Mr. EASTLAND. What did the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico say? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I will tell the Senator 
what the Senator from New Mexico has 
in mind. An employer passes on the 
qualifications, under the bill. 

Mr. EASTLAND. What right does it 
give him? The Senator said he has to 
give up certain rights. What rights are 
those? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I did not say anything 
of the kind. I said that under any law 
the individual has to submit himself to 
giving up something. 

Mr. EASTLAND. What rights does he 
give up under the bill? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. He does not give up any 
rights. He gives rights to other parties, 
submits to law, and agrees that he will 
behave himself and provide equality of 
opportunity to every citizen. 

Mr. EASTLAND. What rights does he 
relinquish under the bill? The Senator 
has said he relinquishes rights. What 
are those rights? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I did not say anything 
of the kind. The Senator cannot put 
words in my mouth. I think I know what 
I mean. I have been trying to be fair, 
and I want to be fair under the law we 
are proposing. If this bill shall pass, the 
employer, whether he be from the State 
of Mississippi—— 

Mr. EASTLAND. What rights does the 
employer in Mississippi relinquish? 
That is what I want the Senator to an- 
swer. Does he relinquish any rights? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. The bill would compel 
the employer in Mississippi to treat one 
man just as he treats everybody else. 

Mr. EASTLAND. What rights does he 
relinquish? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Of course, every time 
a law is passed, one relinquishes some 
rights. 

Mr. EASTLAND. What rights? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. The Senator can an- 
swer that as well as I can. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Does not the Sena- 
tor know what rights a man relinquishes 
under his own bill? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. It will compel the em- 
ployer in Mississippi to do what is right 
in employing workers. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The people of Mis- 
sissippi today do what is fair, and the 
distinguished Senator from New Mexico 
has admitted there is no racial discrimi- 
nation in my State. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. That is correct. 

Mr. EASTLAND. And there is less in 
the South than in any other section: I 
will tell the distinguished Senator that, 
whether he realizes it or not, he has ad- 
mitted that under the bill an employer 
relinquishes the right to pass on the 
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qualifications of an employee, and that 
right is lodged in a board in Washing. 
ton, thus absolutely taking away from 
management the power to contro] busi- 
ness, and lodging it in a Commission 
here the personnel of which are com- 
munistic. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, in an- 
swering the Senator from Mississippi, 
let me say that, while he may not agree 
with me, yet so long as I am in the Sen- 
ate I prefer to pay a little more attention 
to blood and humanity than to manage- 
ment or employers. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, what 
the Senator says certainly could not ap- 
ply to my State, because he has admitted 
there is no discrimination there. We 
treat everyone fairly, and it certainly 
could not be applied to the Senator’s 
State, because his own State legislature 
has repudi: ‘ed a bi:l of this character, 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Oh, yes—— 

Mr. EASTLAND. It certainly could 
not apply to most of the other great 
States of this Union, because the people 
of those States, speaking through their 
legislatures, have also repudiated this 
measure. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. They have repudiated 
wage-and-hour legislation; they have 
repudiatec health legislation; they have 
repudiated many other measures. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Ido not agree with 
the Senator. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. They repudiated the 
fourteenth and fifteenth amendments, 
until the war made that impossible. 

Mr. EASTLAND. There is no State 
in the Union which does not have a 
health department, and which does not 
spend large sums of money for promot- 
ing public health. If there be such a 
State I wish the distinguished Senator 
would name it. I challenge him to do 
so. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I will name two of 
them: Mississippi and New Mexico. 
Both the Senator from Mississippi and 
the Senator from New Mexico are fight- 
ing their hearts out to provide some kind 
of hospitalization for the mothers, to 
provide medicine and nursing for the 
mothers. The Senator knows I am cor- 
rect in that statement. 

Mr. EASTLAND. But my State 
spends vast sums of money on public 
health. My State is not as wealthy as 
is the State of New York, and we cannot, 
of course, have hospitals such as are 
found in the State of New York. That 
is the reason I favor a contribution from 
the Federal Government. But the state- 
ment I made was that there is not a State 
in the Union which does not have a 
health department and which does not 
spend vast sums of money on public 
health. I challenge the Senator from 
New Mexico to name one State that does 
not. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I accepted the Sena- 
tor’s challenge and named two. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The Senator named 
New Mexico. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Yes; and Mississippi. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mississippi, my 
State, spends more of its per capita in- 
come on education than does the Sena- 
tor’s State or the State of New York. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Very well, let us get 
to that point, so long as the Senator has 
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that. I do not have that information. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Very well. Ido; and 
I will give it. 

Mr. EASTLAND. My State spends a 
higher percentage of its per capita in- 
come on education than does the Sena- 
tor’s State or the State of New York. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. The average pay for 
school teachers in New Mexico is $110 a 
month. 

Mr. EASTLAND. But the Senator 
would penalize Southern States for be- 
ing poor, which is a very unfair position 


to take. 
Mr. CHAVEZ. It is fair possibly in 
this way. If Mississippi paid more at- 


tention to taxing industry properly it 

could possibly pay more to its school 

teachers. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Industry and busi- 
ness in my State certainly pay a great 
percentage of their income in taxes. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mtr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
yield for a question. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I have 
in my hand a resolutior unanimously 
adopted by the house of representatives 
commending those who are attempting 
to defeat the pending legislation. Since 
the resolution comes from the State of 
my colleague and myself, I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, may I 
ask a question? Was the resolution 
adopted by members of the house of 
representatives? 

Mr. MAYBANK. Is it a House reso- 
lution? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Adopted by Members 
of the House of Representatives of the 
United States Congress. 

Mr. MAYBANK. No; by the House of 
Representatives of the State of South 
Carolina. ~° 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Oh, it is from the Sen- 
ator’s State. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Yes. I may further 
add, that it comes from the house of rep- 
resentatives of the general assembly, 
which is now in session in the State of 
South Carolina, ‘ 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from South Carolina? 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to lie on the table, and, 
under the rule, to be printed in the Rec- 
orD, as follows: 

Resolution expressing our thanks for those 
Members in the United States Senate who 
are carrying on the fight against the bill 
for a permanent Fair Employment Prac- 
tice Commission and to urge them to con- 
tinue the fight 
Whereas there is now pending in the United 

States Senate a bill, commonly referred to as 

the Fair Employment Practice Commission, 

which if enacted in law would be most detri- 


mental to the general welfare of our Nation; 
and 


Whereas a number of Senators are exerting 
every possible influence to prevent the pas- 
sage of such legislation; and 
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brought it up. Will the Senator state 
to this body the average pay of a white 
school teacher and the average pay of 
a Negro school teacher in Mississippi? 

Mr. EASTLAND. Ido not know about 


Whereas the house of representatives of 
South Carolina appreciates the efforts being 
made by these fearless Senators: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the house of representatives, 
That we do hereby express our appreciation 
to those Members of the Senate who are 
waging a fight against the pending bill known 
as the Fair Employment Practice Commis- 
sion. We urge the Members of the United 
States Senate and especially those from South 
Carolina, to continue this fight until the bill 
is killed; be it further 

Resolved, That a certified copy of this reso- 
lution be forwarded to each of the United 
States Senators from South Carolina with the 
request that the contents of this resolution 
be recorded in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from South Carolina yield 
for a question? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I yield for a question if it will not take 
me off the floor. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I turn, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to a great document of human 
liberty, the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, and } invite the Senator’s atiten- 
tion to the sections of it in which the 
American colonists laid a terrible in- 
dictment against the King of England 
and announced that because of his acts 
the Colonies had set up a free and in- 
dependent government. What I should 
like to know is, If the reasons why we 
rebelled against England would not ap- 
ply to the pending bill? I read them as 
they are set forth in the Declaration 
of Independence, as follows: 

Hé has obstructed the administration of 
justice, by refusing his assent to laws for 
establishing judiciary powers. 


Does not the distinguished Senator 
well know that the pending measure, 
with respect to complaints over which the 
Commission will have jurisdiction, takes 
those complaints out of the courts, out 
of judiciary power, and puts them into 
hands of a board created in the city of 
Washington? Am I correct about that? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
In my opinion the Senator is correct. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I will read another 
indictment: 

He has erected a multitude of new offices, 
and sent hither swarms of officers to harass 
our people, and eat out their substance. 


Does this bill do that when it leaves 
to the discretion of the Commission and 
the employees it sends out in great 
hordes whether they shall summon peo- 
ple before them? Does the Senator 
think that in that respect this bill comes 
within the acts which caused our fore- 
fathers to rebel against Great Britain? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I think the Senator may judge from what 
I have said that I think it does. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I read further: 


For depriving us in many cases, of the 
benefits of trial by jury. 


Does not this bill do the same? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
There can be no question about that. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I will ask the Sen- 
ator this question: The newspapers of 
this country have been full of statements 
that the opponents of this bill are re- 
actionaries; that southern reactionaries 
are attempting to defeat a bill to create 
a permanent FEPC, and that the liberal 
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forces of this country support the meas- 
ure. I ask the Senator, Who is reac- 
tionary—the men who are attempting to 
maintain the right of trial by jury, the 
men who are attempting to retain for 
their fellow men the right to go into court 
and have a legal adjudication of € com- 
plaint, or the men who would sweep away 
those rights? 

I say, Mr. President, the reactionaries 
are the proponents of this bill because 
this bill is totalitarian in its nature. 
Does not the distinguished Senator 
think that it will radically change our 
form and system of government and 
sweep away all the rights and all the 
safeguards which our forefathers handed 
down to us when they wrote the Consti- 
tution of the United States? What are 
the Senator’s views? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
My views are that this bill, if enacted into 
law, will violate every fundamental prin- 
ciple laid down in that great document. 
If the bill should be passed and become 
law it would stir up more strife and dis- 
content. Let me throw out this warn- 
ing: There are things not covered by 
this bill. We have in the South approxi- 
mately 13,000,000 colored people, and the 
reaction against this kind of law. on the 
part of people who do not even fall under 
its provisions, will be such that it will 
cause hundreds of thousands and even 
perhaps millions of poor, innocent col- 
ored people to suffer. They will suffer 
because of the reaction against trying 
to make people do something they feel 
is wrong. That feeling is almost unani- 
mous in my State and throughout the 
South. I should hate to see the colored 
people in my State suffer because of this 
kind of legislation. Anyone who cares 
to go back to reconstruction days will 
see what happened in South Carolina 
and in the South as a whole, when it was 
attempted to enforce laws in which the 
people of that section did not believe. I 
hate to see suffering brought about by 
the kind of legislation it is here pro- 
posed to enact, which would result in 
stirring up strife and discontent. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I ask the Senator if it 
is not a fact that a law is only as good as 
is its enforcement? That it is only as 
good as the jury determines the law to be 
and the judge rules the law to be? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
That is true. I was in favor of prohibi- 
tion. But when national prohibition 
could not be enforced, and enforcement 
began to fall down, Senators will remem- 
ber the reaction that resulted in the 
United States. A law cannot be enforced 
unless public sentiment is back of it. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. What the Senator is 
saying is that if this bill is enacted into 
law it will largely be nullified by the 
people? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. In 
my opinion it will be. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 
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Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Yes. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I invite the Senator’s 
attention further to the Declaration of 
Independence. I say, Mr. President, that 
here is a document and here are rights 
which the aliens from eastern and south- 
ern Europe are attempting to destroy in 
America. I read further: 

For transporting us beyond seas to be tried 
for pretended offenses. 


In those days the colonists were taken 
across the seas to England and tried. 
Under the proposed act a citizen of South 
Carolina can be taken to New York or 
to the west coast and tried for pretended 
offenses. Does not the distinguished 
Senator think that that indictment by 
our forefathers would also lie against 
Senate bill 101? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. It 
looks as if history is repeating itself. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. The Senator from 
Mississippi stated, or some other Sena- 
tor stated—I may not be correct in sug- 
gesting that it was the Senator from 
Mississippi—during the debate in the 
last few moments that if this bill be- 
came law it would be nullified. I should 
like to ask the Senator from Mississippi, 
or whoever made that statement—— 

Mr. EASTLAND. I made that state- 
ment. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Would he nullify it? 

Mr. EASTLAND. Would I nullify it? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Yes. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Yes; I would take 
great pleasure in doing everything with- 
in my power to nullify its provisions. 
I made the statement to which the Sen- 
ator has referred. What I might do 
personally, of course, would not de- 
termine the viewpoint of the people of 
this country. However, I made the 
statement with respect to nullification, 
in view of the fact that 18 great Ameri- 
can State legislatures have refused to 
pass such a measure. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Oh, no-—— 

Mr. EASTLAND. Please let me finish. 
That shows that the people of those 
States do not favor this bill. If the bill 
were enacted the result would be a sit- 
uation similar to that which existed in 
the prohibition era, when, for all prac- 
tical purposes, New York, Lllinois, and 
other States nullified the prohibition law. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I am glad that the 
Senator has made the statement he has 
made, because we now know exactly his 
position. He means to tell the Senate 
and the country as a whole that if the 
Congress, in its wisdom or lack of wis- 
dom, enacts a law under the Declaration 
of Independence and the Constitution 
of the United States—— 

Mr. EASTLAND. Not under the Decla- 
ration of Independence, Mr. President; 
not under the Constitution of the United 
States. This measure would rape the 
American Constitution. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina has yielded to 
me. He has been most kind. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I beg the pardon of 
the cistinguished Senator. 
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Mr. CHAVEZ. The Senator from Mis- 
sissippi has stated that if Congress should 
enact a law which he did not like, so far 
as he is concerned he would be willing to 
nullify it. No one is more devoted to 
the Constitution than I am. I am one 
of the few who dared to disagree with 
Winston Churchill. I am one of the few 
who admire him for saying that he did 
not want to sit at the peace table in 
order to liquidate the British Empire. I 
am still enough of an American that I 
do not wish to sit in this body and liqui- 
date the Declaration of Independence or 
the spirit of ’76. 

Mr. EASTLAND. That is what the 
distinguished Senator is doing. If he 
will read the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, he will see that what I am saying 
is true. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
——t from South Carolina yield to 
me 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
yield for a question. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Is it not true that so 
far as the opponents of the bill, as well 
as the proponents, are concerned, they 
are trying to argue the bill from the 
standpoint of the Constitution and the 
Declaration of Independence? 

Mr. EASTuAND. I think that is true. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. At any rate, we can 
assume that every Senator is trying to do 
his duty under the Constitution and his 
oath. That being correct, is it not true 
that the preamble to the Constitution 
of the United States speaks as follows: 


We, the people of the United States— 


It does not say, “We, the Irish,” or “We, 
the English,” or “We, the Scotch,” but 
“We, the people of the United States.” 

In order to do what?— 


in order to form a more perfect union, es- 
tablish justice— 


Is there anything unjust about fair 
employment practices?— 
insure domestic tranquillity— 


Can that be done by according fair play 
to all?— 
provide for the common defense, promote 
the general welfare, and secure the blessings 
of liberty to ourselves and our posterity, do 
ordain ard establish this Constitution for 
the United States of America. 


That is the preamble to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
The right to trial by jury is also a part 
of the Constitution, is it not? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Yes; and I am for it. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
The bill does not guarantee it. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I am willing to accept 
the amendment suggested by the Senator. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
The bill will have to be amended all the 
way through. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I am willing to accept 
the amendment which the Senator from 
South Carolina has suggested. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
The Constitution also provides, does it 
not, that a man must be tried in the 
vicinage near where he lives? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. That is correct. I am 
for it. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Under the terms of the bill he could be 
brought to trial anywhere in the country. 
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Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, wij 
the Senator from South Carolina yielq 
Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. | 
yield, provided I do not lose the floor. 
Mr. EASTLAND. Our able frieng 
from New Mexico read the preamble to 
the Constitution, and stated that he 
loved that document. Yet with his own 
right hand he is attempting to strike 
down the rights guaranteed therein to 
citizens of this country. If the bil) 
should be enacted—and I do not think 
it will be—its provisions would be nulli- 
fied by an outraged American people who 
love the American system of government. 
Mr. CHAVEZ. It depends upon 
whether or not the Senator wishes to 
see a return to wages of $1.50 a day. I 
that is the test of Americanism—and | 
do not believe it is—— 
Mr. EASTLAND. I should like to 
know what $1.50 a day has to do with 
this bill. 
Mr. CHAVEZ. It has a great deal to 
do with this bill. Let me ask the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi a question. 
Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, wil! 
the Senator from South Carolina yield 
so that the Senator from New Mexico 
may ask a question? 
Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
yield. 
Mr. CHAVEZ. The Committee on Ed- 
ucation and Labor, for the benefit of 
American human beings, is about to rec- 
ommend a minimum wage of 65 cents 
an hour. Will the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi vote for it? 
Mr. EASTLAND. The Senator from 
Mississippi will cross that bridge when 
he comes to it. That is not the bill be- 
fore us. The statement I made was that 
the bill had nothing to do with a wage of 
$1.50 a day. The Senator from New 
Mexico challenged my statement, and to 
prove his point he referred to a bill which 
is still before the committee, and which 
he hopes will be reported. If the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina will permit me 
to do so, I should like to make a state- 
ment to which, I feel sure, the Senato: 
from Maine (Mr. WuitTe] will agree. 
Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I do not 
wish to be committed in advance. 
Mr. EASTLAND. The Senator told 
me that he would agree to it. If the 
Senator from South Carolina will yield 
to me, I should like to make a state- 
ment, provided it does not prejudice his 
rights. 
Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
If unanimous consent may be given that 
my right to the floor shall not be prej- 
udiced, I shall be glad to yield. I do not 
wish to lose the floor. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Mississippi? The Chair hears 
none. 
Mr. EASTLAND. The distinguished 
Senator from New Mexico mentioned the 
minimum wage bill. The statement 
which I have to make is this: 
It has been charged that this is 4 
filibuster. Whether or not it is a fili- 
buster I do not know, but if it is a fili- 
buster it is a filibuster within a filibuster, 
because the principal filibuster is for the 
purpose of preventing the enactment 0! 
legislation which would settle the dis- 
putes between capital and labor, or pre- 
vent such measures from even reaching 
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the floor of the Senate. We came here 
on the 14th of January with the wheels 
of American industry locked. We came 
here with the American people up in 
arms and outraged at conditions, and 
demanding that adequate legislation be 
quickly enacted. It was well known that 
Senate bill 101 would provoke a long con- 
troversy. So this bill is brought to the 
floot of the Senate for two purposes. 
First, it would take the minds of the peo- 
ple of the country off the present dis- 
putes between management and labor. 
Secondly, it would prevent action on ade- 
quate measures to settle the curent wave 
of strikes in this country. 

The Committee on Education and 
Labor did not speedily report adequate 
legislation. I do not believe that the 
President’s program goes far enough. I 
believe that there must be some amend- 
ments to strengthen it. I am prepared 
to offer such amendments, 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from South Carolina yield so 
that I may ask the Senator from Missis- 
sippi a question? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Ssuth Carolina. 
I yielJ. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Does not the Senator 
believe that the President’s program goes 
far enough so far as minimum wages are 
concerned? He recommends 65 cents an 
hour. Would the Senator wish to make 
it 75 cents? ¥ 

Mr. EASTLAND. If the Senator will 
allow me to conclude my statement, I 
will appreciate it. The Senator’s ques- 
tion is foreign to what I am talking 
about. 

The Committee on Education and 
Labor, instead of reporting a bill deal- 
ing with the current situation, proposes 
to report a minimum-'7age bill, which 
will provoke long discussion and a great 
fight. I submit that it is the strategy of 
the CIO to prevent the Congress of the 
United States from enacting legislation; 
and I serve notice here and now that 
when the mimimum-wage bill reaches 
the floor of the Senate—and I under- 
stand that will be in a few days—I shall 
move to substitute for it adequate legis- 
lation to settle the differences between 
management and labor. 

I thank the Senator from South Caro- 
ina. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from South Carolina yield to me 
for a brief statement? He has been so 
kind and indulgent that I really feel 
embarrassed. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I join with the Senator 
from Mississippi in his desire to obtain 
action on all legislation which needs at- 
tention, including labor legislation. As 
soon as we are through with this bill we 
will get together with the Senator from 
Mississippi and try to consider the legis- 
lation which he so much desires. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I yield, provided I do not lose the floor. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The country should 
know that the southern delegation in 
Congress is not conducting a filibuster 
to prevent legislation which would pro- 
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mote adequate production and start the 
wheels of industry turning. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from South Carolina yield to 
me so that I may ask the Senator from 
Mississippi a question? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. That being the case, 
will the Senator from Mississippi tell me, 
as a practical matter, what other legis- 
lation besides the bill under discussion 
could the Senate vote on this afternoon? 

Mr. EASTLAND. There are a num- 
ber of bills on the calendar. As the 
Senator well knows, amendments could 
be offered to any one of those bills look- 
ing toward the settlement of labor con- 
troversies. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Is not Senate bill 101 
now being considered? 

Mr. EASTLAND. We are currently 
considering the Journal of Thursday, 
January 17, 1946. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Senate bill 101 is now 
being discussed by the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi. Could not the amendments 
which he desires be added to that bill? 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CHAVEZ. There is nothing which 
would prevent the Senator from Missis- 
sippi from amending this bill, if his 
desire is sufficiently great to have it in- 
clude some labor legislation. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from South Carolina yield? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Let us be perfectly 
frank about this thing. Of course it was 
well known that this bill would provoke 
much discussion and create a great fight 
which would arouse the people of the 
country and divide them into opposing 
camps. I submit that that is the reason 
why it was brought here. It was to pre- 
vent the consideration of adequate legis- 
lation to bring about the reconversion 
of industry and hasten the production of 
peacetime commodities. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield so that I may ask the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi a question. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
yield. : 

Mr. CHAVEZ. The Senator knows, 
does he not, that he could offer any 
amendment he might desire to cffer, 
even if it related to the new scientific 
discoveries? 

Mr. EASTLAND. Of course it could 
be done; but as a practical matter the 
Senator knows that that method would 
not be effective, because there would be 
a great fight on this bill. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Or on any other bill 
if such amendments were offered. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Oh, no. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. The Senator loves a 
fight. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Ido not know about 
that. I do not love 4 fight. I want to 
see legislation which will meet the pres- 
ent crisis. With all due deference to my 
friend from New Mexico, his action in 
calling this bill up and in provoking this 
controversy is preventing the enactment 
of such legislation. I serve notice now 
that I will not be a party to any CIO 
scheme—and I am sure my friend will 
not, either to prevent the enactment of 
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adequate legislation. When the mini- 
mum wage bill comes before us I will 
move to substitute some measures for it 
which would settle the strike situation 
and give us production and employment 
in this country. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Could not it be done 
faster if the Senator attached it to this 
bill? We would gain time that way; 
would we not? 

Mr. EASTLAND. The Senator knows 
very well that that could not be done. 
Let us not try to fool ourselves or to fool 
anyone else in the country. There is a 
filibuster within a filibuster, if this is a 
filibuster; and I am not going to be a 
party to depriving the American people 
of the legislation which they need and 
which they want. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I shall ask the Senator, 
with the permission of the Senator from 
South Carolina, another question: If 
the Senator’s amendments to the mini- 
mum wage law 

Mr. EASTLAND. I did not say 
“amendments”; I said “substitutions.” 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Very well; if the Sena- 
tor’s substitutions are defeated, will the 
Senator from Mississippi let that meas- 
ure come to a vote? 

Mr. EASTLAND. To what measure 
coes the Senator refer? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. If after the Senator 
from Mississippi submits his amend- 
ments and tries to obtain a substitute, 
which he has a right to doa—— 

Mr. EASTLAND. Yes; and I shall 
avail myself of that right. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Yes; and that is proper. 
In case that substitute should be de- 
feated, would the Senator from Missis- 
sippi be ready, then, to have the Senate 
take action on the measure? 

Mr. EASTLAND. On which bill? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. On that bill, when it 
comes up. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Does the 
mean the minimum-wage bill? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Yes. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I have 
utterly no idea of engaging in a filibuster 
against the minimum-wage bill. That 
is a matter which the Senate itself can 
determine. I cannot tell the Senate 
what bills shall come up and what bills 
shall be voted on. But so far as I per- 
sonally am concerned, I have no idea of 
conducting a filibuster against that bill. 
I shall offer some amendmerts to it. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi has stated that the 
Senate can take up the bills which it 
should take up, except this particular 
one. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I said this bill is 
part of a plan to prevent congressional 
action on adequate legislation to settle 
the disputes between management and 
labor, 

Mr. CHAVEZ. And the Senator is not 
willing to let the Members of the Senate 
be counted on the question whether they 
feel that way. 

Mr. EASTLAND. O Mr. President, I 
have a long time to talk on this bill, and 
that was known when it was brought up. 
I admit that it was u. very smart move. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, question has arisen about 
the Bill of Rights. This unfair employ- 
ment practice act, if enacted into law, 
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would be a great departure from the old 
and traditional American system of free 
enterprise, the right to choose to do and 
the right not to do certain things, and it 
would hamper the people of America 
with respect to the right, that has always 
been enjoyed by employers, .to utilize 
their own sound judgment in the selec- 
tion of loyal and capable employees, and 
the same effect would also be had upon 
the persons being employed. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I will yield for a question. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I should like to ask 
the distinguished Senator from South 
Carolina if it is not a fact that if this 
bill should be passed, those who would 
be apprehended by the Commission 
would be denied the right of jury trial. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
That is true. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Insofar as law en- 
forcement is concerned, I should like to 
ask the Senator whether there were any 
lynchings in South Carolina during his 
two administrations as governor of that 
State. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
There were no lynchings during my two 
administrations as governor—and none 
during the Senator’s administration as 
governor—and there have not been any 
since then. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I thank the Senator 
for that remark. 

I also ask the Senator whether there 
have been any disorders or riots in South 
Carolina in the last generation. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
To the best of my recollection, we have 
not had any riots or lynchings in South 
Carolina during all that time. 

Mr. MAYBANK. During the war our 
people worked hand in hand in the war 
effort, without strikes, riots, or confusion 
because of outsiders, did they not? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
That is true. 

Mr. MAYBANK. But if this bill 
passes, will we not have interference? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
believe this bill will bring about trouble. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi for 
a question. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Did the Senator at- 
tend the committee hearings when Sen- 
ate bill 101 was under consideration in 
the committee? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
was present for probably 1 day. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Has the Senator 
read the hearings and does he know what 
they contain? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
have and I do. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Was there any proof 
before the committee of widespread dis- 
crimination in the United States because 
or race, religion, creed, or national ori- 
gin? Is there in the record any proof 
of that sort which would justify the pas- 
sage of so drastic a measure as the one 
which is now pending before the Senate? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
do not think there is anything in the 
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record which would justify the enact- 
ment of drastic legislation of this kind. 

Mr. President, it cannot be disputed by 
any man of common wisdom and judg- 
ment that under the American system of 
competitive free enterprise, which sys- 
tem has built America since the days of 
Plymouth Rock, a man has been able to 
excel and make progress because of his 
ability to judge men and women and to 
surround himself with employees whom 
he can trust and who can produce more 
and better goods and services. It fur- 
ther cannot be disputed that it is through 
the system of competition and improve- 
ment that the said system of free enter- 
prise has succeeded in America when it 
has failed in other countries. Therefore, 
it follows that any proposal to deprive the 
businessman and farmer of the basic 
privilege of passing judgment on the 
choice of his employees, as well as the op- 
partunity of the employees to pass judg- 
ment upon the endeavors of the em- 
ployer, and to transfer the final deter- 
mination of those matters to a bureau 
or commission in the Capital of the 
United States smacks strongly of totali- 
tarianism and all the other isms foreign 
to the American people. 

This proposal, if it were enacted into 
law, would definitely and most certainly 
set the stage for a new era of racketeer- 
ing and blackmailing in America—some- 
thing such as we have never known. It 
would result in the filing of thousands 
upon thousands of court actions and law- 
suits by trouble makers and professional 
agitators who owe their existence and 
their increases in salary to the fact that 
they are capable of uSing their energies 
to stir up the prejudices of the American 
people and cause all the trouble possible 
under any given circumstances. The 
businessmen and farmers of this coun- 
try in the postwar period, with the bil- 
lions of dollars of war debt to be paid, 
will have a big enough problem trying 
to make a living for themselves and to 
furnish jobs and employment to mil- 
lions of American citizens, to pay their 
taxes and to help maintain a strong econ- 
omy, without having added to their bur- 
dens this additional program of harass- 
ment and bureaucratic interference. 

As a practical matter, any disgruntled 
or disappointed job seeker would be en- 
abled to file a complaint with the so- 
called FEPC agent, and, with our own 
Government furnishing him a champion 
and a trained lawyer, be enabled to force 
an employer to suspend his own work and 
be haled into court for a hearing before 
the all-powerful FEPC agent. I do not 
know where they would have him report, 
but it could be anywhere in the United 
States or in some of the possessions or 
Territories of this great Nation of ours. 
For instance, if an employer in South 
Carolina were haled into court for do- 
ing something which he believed to be 
right, thus causing him untold agony and 
expense, what encouragement would that 
be to him to further continue his prac- 
tice of free enterprise in his business? 
The so-called FEPC would certainly in- 
vite thousands upon thousands of 
trumped-up lawsuits and court actions 
by the shysters who would have as their 
only hope a settlement with the employer 
for a price and an extortion. Do you 
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think, Mr. President, that prejudice 
should be a commodity bootlegged aj) 
over this country, causing and stirring 
up strife and trouble? There is no ques- 
tion in my mind but that this measure 
would legalize and attempt to dignify the 
activities of those who would practice 
shysterism and blackmail all over this 
land of ours. 

How shall we ever balance the budget 
if we continue to set up boards and com- 
missions similar to the one the FEPC pj)! 
proposes? As I read a few minutes ago, 
it would be composed of five members 
with 5-year overlapping terms, with each 
member drawing an annual salary of 
$10,000. That would mean salaries for 
the five members at a total of $50,000 per 
year, besides the enormous expenses al- 
ways attached to bureaus and commis- 
sions in Washington, and especially in 
the case of an agency which would be 
granted all the privileges which would 
be provided for this particular board. It 
would be impossible to foresee the large 
outlay of expenditures which would be 
appurtenant to this abominable FEPC. 

The FEPC could and would, according 
to Senate bill 101, designate one of its 
members, and any number of agents and 
employees. It could empower such mem- 
ber to conduct trials, or mock trials, 
against honest employers anywhere in 
America. There would be placed no limit 
on the number of such agents to be ap- 
pointed, or of such agents to be delegated 
in reference to any one case. The citi- 
zens of America could be subpenaed and 
forced to attend any of the mock trials 
at any place in this country. Have Sen- 
ators ever thought of this in reading the 
bill? The qualifications of such a one- 
man court would be determined not by 
the Congress of the United States, but 
by the FEPC in accordance with its 
granted rule-making power and au- 
thority. 

This Commission known as the FEPC, 
or any of its agents, would, according to 
section 9 of the bill, have the power to 
enter places of private business, conduct 
searches, and examine and copy any evi- 
dence of any person being investigated or 
proceeded against by any such agent. 
The contemptible part of the bill is that 
it makes no requirement as to probable 
cause for such search, or the need of a 
search warrant. 

It should be remembered that even the 
OPA, with all the powers which it pos- 
sessed during wartime, did not have such 
right of search as would be given under 
this bill. While I was Governor of 
South Carolina I recall that several OPA 
agents came to one of our law-enforcing 
officers and asked him if he would obtain 
a search warrant under the pretense 
that whisky was located at a certain 
place, and while making a search, en- 
deavor to find some illegally held ration 
stamps. When such schemes were used 
by the OPA, do not Senators believe that 
they would be used also by the FEPC? 
Would not such a search be a violation 
of both the spirit and intention of the 
provision of the Constitution of the 
United States, prohibiting unlawful 
searches and seizures? Under section 
14 of the bill, if a victim should willfully 
resist, attempt to prevent, impede, or 
interfere with such an unlawful search, 
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he would thereby become a criminal and 
be subject to a fine of not more than 
$5,000 or imprisonment for not more 
than 1 year, or both. I ask Senators to 
listen to and ponder section 14 of the 
pill. I read it: 

WILLFUL INTERFERENCE WITH COMMISSION 

AGENTS t 

Sec. 14. Any person who shall willfully re- 
sist, prevent, impede, or interfere with any 
member of the Commission or any of its ref- 
erees, agents, or agencies, in the performance 
of duties pursuant to this act, shall be pun- 
ished by a fine of not more than $5,000 or by 
imprisonment for not more than 1 year, or 
both. ‘ 


Even the proponents of this bill will 
concede that section 14 goes too far. Do 
Senators believe that we want to give up 
our rights in this country? Personally, 
I do not believe the Congress of the 
United States can give to any agent the 
powers which are provided for in this 
language. I believe that to do so would 
be contrary to the Constitution of the 
United States. Any person would know 
it after studying law for only 2 days. 

I wish further to bring to the atten- 
tion of Senators that section 6 (f) of 
the measure provides that all employees 
of the present Committee on Fair Em- 
ployment Practice, as now set up by 
Executive order, shall be transferred to 
and become employees of the permanent 
FEPC. What does this mean? It means 
that by the passage of this bill the Con- 
gress of the United States would, in 
effect and of its own initiative, endorse, 
approve, and rehire each and every pres- 
ent employee of the Committee on Fair 
Employment Practice. 

I wisn now to read the separability 
clause. 

SEPARABILITY CLAUSE 

Sec. 15. If any provision of this act or the 
application of such provision to any person 
or circumstance shall be held invalid, the 
remainder of such act or the application of 
such provision to persons or circumstances 
other than those to which it is held invalid 
shall not be affected thereby. 


In other words, Mr. President, it is said, 
in effect, “We will try this.” If it does 
not work we will probably get something 
out of it. “We will have at least that 
much.” 

We now come to definitions. Sena- 
tors know what the Federal courts have 
held about the word “person.” Whether 
a person lives in this country, or has 
lived here in the past, whether he has 
lived in Japan, Germany, or in some 
other country, and whether he has taken 
out his papers to become a citizen of the 
United States or has said, “No; I will 
never become a citizen of the United 
States; I will.hold my citizenship under 
Hitler if he is still alive, or I will hold my 
citizenship in Japan,” a person is a 
person; he is a human being. Let me 
read from section 16. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 16 (1) The term “person” includes one 
Or more individuals, partnerships, associa- 
tions, corporations, legal representatives, 
trustees, trustees in bankruptcy, or receivers. 


Mr. President, allow me to explain how 
far-reaching that language is. It in- 
cludes the words “partnerships, associa- 
tions, corporations,” and so forth. Let 
us assume, for example, that I am a di- 
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rector of a corporation and something 
takes place within that corporation 
which the FEPC considers to be a viola- 
tion of the terms of the act. In that 
event I can ve brought before it and 
tried. The representatives of the.Com- 
mission may say, “It happened in your 
corporation and you are guilty. So we 
will try you.” 

Mr. President, I never thought that I 
would see such a bill in the United States 
Congress. 

Let us see what the word “employer” 
means. I read further from the bill. 

(2) The term “employer” includes any per- 
son acting in the interest of any employer, 
directly or indirectly, and includes the 
United States and every Territory, insular 
possession, and agency or instrumentality 
thereof— 

The language includes the words “act- 
ing in the interest of any employer, di- 
rectly or indirectly.” The authors of 
the bill are leaving out nothing— 


and includes the United States and every’ 


Territory, insular possession, and agency or 
instrumentality t‘:ereof. 

(3) The term “labor union” includes any 
organization in which employees participate 
and which exists for the purpose, in whole or 
in part, of dealing with employers concern- 
ing the terms or conditions of employment. 


Proceeding, the bill provides— 
Unless otherwise specified, the term “Com- 
mission” means the Fair Employment Prac- 


tice Commission created by section 5 of this 
act. 


It takes in everything not specified. 
The bill reads further: 

The term “Cémmittee” means the Com- 
mittee on Fair Employment Practice estab- 


lished by Executive Order No. 9346 of May 
27, 1943. 


Notice the bill uses the word “com- 
merce.” It gives a definition of that. 
The term “commerce” means trade, traffic— 


Any kind of traffic between the States— 
commerce— 


Any kind of buying and selling between 
the States— 


transportation— 


Anything that crosses the line, if the 
two words are put together— 


or communication— 


Look out, radio— 


among the several States, or between the 
District of Columbia or any Territory of the 
United States and any State or other Terri- 
tory or between any foreign country and any 
State, Territory, or the District of Columbia, 
or within the District of Columbia or any 
Territory, or between points in the same 
State but through any other State or Terri- 
tory or the District of Columbia or any 
foreign country. 


Listen to this, and note how closely 
the next term is defined: 

The term “affecting commerce” means in 
commerce, or burdening or obstructing com- 
merce or the free flow of commerce, or hav- 
ing led or tending to lead to a labor dispute 
burdening or obstructing commerce or the 
free flow of commerce. 


I do not know what else could have 
been added there. 

Mr. President, I have here a list of 
the employees of the FEPC. It is such 
a long list, there are so many employees, 
that it is difficult to read all the names, 
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but for the information of the Senate 
permit me to say that the FEPC has 
employjed 59 percent from the colored 
race, and 41 percent from all other races. 
That is the ratio. 

Mr. President, I hold in my hand some 
remarks made on this bill by Clark 
Fisher, of Texas, which I should like to 
read into the Recorp. First he says: 


The bill would delegate tremendous legis- 
lative and judicial powers to a Government 
bureau whose decisions and orders would be 
supreme. Those powers of control and regi- 
mentation would vitally affect the private 
property rights of the people against whom 
they should be exercised. Moreover, the vic- 
tims of such arbitrary actions would have 
no recourse of control over the men who 
would thus judge them and govern them. 
Such a scheme is contrary to my concept 
of the meaning of democratic representative 
government. 


I agree with him thoroughly. 
Bag 


The measure would set up a colossal peace- 
time bureaucracy. It would authorize the 
indiscriminate employment of employees and 
agents without limitation as to number. It 
is a move to perpetuate and make perma- 
nent a temporary, wartime agency and to 
prolong its existence long after the emer- 
gency ends. It delegates to that agency in- 
creased and dangerous powers of control 
and regimentation far beyond anything ever 
before proposed in this country. The bill 
should appeal to those who believe in Gov- 
ernment by bureaucracy and others who do 
not have faith in government by representa- 
tives of the sovereign people who are respon- 
sible to the will of the people being governed. 


I 


The bill is a departure from the tradi- 
tional American system of free enterprise 
with respect to the right that has always 
been enjoyed by employers to use their own 
sound judgment and discretion in selecting 
loyal and capable employees. Under the 
American system of competitive free enter- 
prise, a man has been able to excel and make 
progress because of his ability to judge men 
and surround himself with employees whom 
he could trust and who would produce more 
and better goods and services. It is through 
that system of competition and improvement 
that private enterprise has succeeded in 
America when it has failed in other coun- 
tries. It therefore follows that the proposal 
to deprive the businessman and farmer af- 
fected by this bill of the basic privilege of 
passing judgment on the choice of his em- 
ployees, and of transferring that final deter- 
mination to a bureau in Washington, smacks 
strongly of totalitarianism. 


IV 


The bill, if enacted, is extremely unfair to 
the Negro race in America, for whose alleged 
benefits it is designed. The measure would be 
unenforceable. Its attempted enforcement 
would have the natural effect of resulting in 
strikes, riots, and violence and bringing about 
racial prejudices and discrimination. It is 
manifestly unfair to the American Negro be- 
cause it would retard his progress and would 
be calculated to foment racial feeling and 
bitterness against him. 


Vv 


The proposal, if enacted, would set the 
stage for a new era of racketeering and black- 
mailing in America. It would result in thou- 
sands of lawsuits being filed by troublemak- 
efs and professional agitators. Businessmen 
and farmers will have a big enough problem 
of trying to succeed in their business enter- 
prises, pay their tax bill, provide jobs, and 
help maintain a strong economy in the post- 
war years without having added to their bur- 
dens this additional program of harassment 
and bureaucratic interference. 
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Any disappointed job seeker would be en- 
abled to file a complaint with a Fair Employ- 
ment Practice Commission agent, and there- 
by, with the Government furnishing him a 
champion and a trained attorney. be.enabled 
te force the employer to suspend his own 
work and be hailed into court for a hearing 
before the ali-powerful Fair Employment 
Practice Commission agent. This set-up 
would invite thousands of trumped-up law- 
suits by the shysters who would hope to set- 
tle with the employer for a price. Prejudice 
would thus become a commodity to be boot- 
legged. The measure would therefore legal- 
ize and dignify the activities of those who 
would practice shysterism and blackmail in 
this country. 


Instead of providing jobs for people, 
the bill would bring about a great deal of 
unemployment, because employers would 
be afraid to employ many persons whom 
they would otherwise employ. Under the 
bill they would be afraid some question 
might be raised if two persons asked for 
the same job, one of whom might be 
white and the other colored, or one might 
be Japanese, one a German, and one an 
American. 

Let us put ourselves in such a position. 
If there were three or four persons seek- 
ing the same job and they were of dif- 
ferent races, of different nationalities, 
what would we ao? Would we not turn 
it over in our minds. Would we rush in 
and employ any one of them, or would we 
hesitate and wait and ponder and look 
over the situation, and say, “Can I make 
out such a case that I can convince the 
Commission that I have not discrimi- 
nated?” If an employer had had one ex- 
perience of being called before one of the 
agents or commissioners, or e “kangaroo” 
court, or whether it may be called, and 
had experienced what must be gone 
through, I believe that if jobs open, and 
applying for them were two or three who 
might be of different races, colors, or 
nationalities, the employer would cer- 
tainly hesitate a long time before he 
would fill the position, unless it were ab- 
solutely necessary to do So. What would 
that cause, Mr. President? I believe Sen- 
ators will agree that it would cause un- 
employment in America. 

At a time when great numbers of peo- 
ple, running into the millions, are on 
strike, and many vitally important mat- 
ters should be before us for consideration 
and action, such legislation as this is 
brought before a body which is supposed 
to be the most august and deliberative 
body in the world. Is it right to bring 
a matter of this kind before the Senate 

- of the United States, and keep Members 
of the Senate away from the meetings of 
the Committee on Education and Labor, 
before which so many important bills are 
pending at the present time? No Sen- 
ator can be in two places at one time. 
No Senator can be in committee and on 
the floor of the Senate at the same time. 

Mr. President, until recently a rule of 
the Senate has been made use of in order 
to keep any bills from being introduced 
or any reports of committee from being 
submitted tothe Senate. Ihave not done 
suchathing. Idonot think any Senator 
debating against this bill has at any time 
objected to any committee report being 
submitted or any bill being introduced. 
It will be found, however, that those who 
oppose and object to the introduction 
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of bills—and one Senator can object and 
prevent any bill from being introduced, 
or any report from a committee being 
received—are those in favor of the biil. 
Let us place the blame where it belongs. 
Let us place the burden on the shoulders 
of those on whom it should rest. 

Mr. President, we cannot consider pro- 
posed legislation in the Senate until it is 
on the calendar. Bills cannot be placed 
on the calendar unless they are intro- 
duced, and even after they have been in- 
troduced they cannot be placed on the 
calendar until they have been sent to 
a committee and reported from the the 
committee. So when one Senator ob- 
jects to another Senator introducing a 
bill, he is thereby choking off legislation 
and choking off committee consideration. 
He does not even permit a committee to 
take up legislation which might be of 
vital interest to the Nation. 

_ Mr. President, should a complaint be 
filed by a Nazi, Jap, or other alien who 
might be a disgruntled or disappointed 
seeker of a particular job, then the busi- 
nessman or the farmer against whom 
the complaint is filed would not be al- 
lowed or permitted to have a jury trial by 
jurors who are his fellow countrymen 
and his own peers. Not only that, but he 
could not seek redress in his own local 
courts. The defendant might say “I want 
to be tried in the United States court. I 
want my case tried in the Federal court.” 
But he would have to have his case tried 
before agents of the Commission. He 
would be at the complete mercy of the 
FEPC in Washington and the agent who 
happened to be in charge*of prosecuting 
him. If this victim should be found 
guilty he would be forced to hire, rehire, 
or promote the complaining party, pos- 
sibly with back wages from the time the 
alleged act of discrimination occurred. 

The proponents of this bill seem to take 
pride in section 8 of the bill and say it 
is not so bad as we would claim, because 
the victim is entitled to have his convic- 
tion reviewed by the court on appeal. 
They would imply that such right would 
protect a defendant against injustices 
that might be imposed upon him by the 
denial of the right of a jury trial. That 
contention, however, is misleading and is 
one of the many hidden aspects or jokers 
in the bill. Section 8 is really hollow and 
meaningless as everyone knows who has 
studied it. 

Now I ask, What does section 8 pro- 
vide and what protection doe: it give to 
the employer? It provides that FEPC 
enforcement orders are subject to judicial 
review in the same manner, to the 
same extent, and subject to the same 
provisions of law as in the case of the 
National Labor Relations Board. What 
does the National Labor Relations Act 
provide in cases of judicial review? The 
act provides that the defendant may pe- 
tition any circuit court of appeals of the 
United States, or if all the cricuit courts 
of appeal to whom application may be 
made are in vacation, any district court 
of the United States. 

Then, what would the circuit court 
pass upon, where a judiical review is 
followed in the case such as whether a 
complaint was properly filed, and so 
forth? But remember that section 10 (e) 
of the act provides that the findings of 
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the board as to facts, if supported by eyj- 
dence shall be conclusive. In other 
words, the reviewing court would not have 
the power to pass on the credibility or the 
truthfulness of the witnesses who testify 
in the hearings before the FEPC agent. 
It would never have the opportunity of 
passing upon the truth or falsity of the 
testimony. It would never be able to pass 
upon the issue of whether or not it js 
a manufactured or trumped-up law suit 
by a blackmailer. It would not pass on 
the fallacy of the findings made by the 
FEPC agent, and the Commission ip 
Washington. Then another thing: It 
would not be permitted to pass any judg- 
ment on the effect of the FEPC order 
which might be cast upon the defendant's 
business or upon the morale of his em- 
Ployees. No; the court is allowed only to 
examine the record in such a case to 
ascertain if the order objected to is sup- 
ported by any evidence, if the technica] 
proceedings were technically complied 
with. Therefore, for all practical pur- 
poses, the right of judicial review means 
exactly nothing, insofar as the protec- 
tion of the rights of an employer is con- 
cerned. Thus, I submit, that the wisdom 
of employment practices and property 
rights would by the terms of this bill be 
at the mercy, whims, and prejudices of 
the FEPC and its agents. Their findings 
on the facts sustained by any evidence at 
all, even a scintilla of evidence, would be 
subject to no review whatever in the 
courts of our land. 

Better look out, Senators! Better look 
out, Representatives in Congress! At the 
moment I do not see the Senator from 
New Mexico on the floor of the Senate, 
but I should like to know how many col- 
ored people he has working for him in his 
office. Is there any other Senator who 
would like to speak up and tell us how 
many colored persons are employed in 
his office? Does any Senator employ col- 
ored gir] stenographers? Will any Sen- 
ator present speak up if he knows of a 
Representative. among the 435, who em- 
ploys colored girls as stenographers? |! 
wonder if we should not begin at home to 
clean up a little bit first, before venturing 
out into other fields. That reminds me 
of the Biblical quotation with respect to 
the beam and the mote. Mr. President. 
it seems to me we have something mighty 
big in our own eyes. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, wil! 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. | 

ield. 
" Mr. MAYBANK. In view of some of 
the statements which were made on the 
floor of the Senate today I ask my col- 
league if it is not a fact that we have 4 
very good Negro college in South Caro- 
lina located at Orangeburg? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
We have one of the best that I know of. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I ask my colleague if 
it is not a fact that both he and I, on 
every occasion, have tried to assist the 
colored people to better themselves? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
That is true. I think most of us have 
done so. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I should like to state 
for the benefit of the Senate that today, 
through our efforts, there has been al- 
lotted to that college in South Carolina 
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a large new housing unit to be used by 
the colored veterans of South Carolina 
who desire to return to college. I ask 
my colleague if he does not fully agree 
that that is what we should have done to 
better the condition of the colored peo- 
ple in trade, in business, and generally 
in an economic way? A place in Orange- 
burg, S. C., has been provided where re- 
turning colored veterans of our State 
may go to school. They applied for it. 
The president of the college applied for 
it, and asked the assistance of the Fed- 
eral Government. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
That is true. The Senator has men- 
tioned our State. I think the records 
will bear me out in the statement that 
so far as education is concerned, the sal- 
aries of colored teachers in South Caro- 
lina are more than twice as much as they 
were when I went into office in 1935. I 
was governor for 6 years since then, and 
the Senator was governor prior to com- 
ing to the United States Senate. I tried 
as best I could to solve the problem with- 
out unbalancing the budget of South 
Carolina. 

Those who study the economy of the 
United States know that South Carolina 
and other Southern States do not have 
the wealth possessed by other States of 
the Union. For that reason, sometimes 
it is difficult for us to do everything we 
would like to do for the various agencies 
of our State. Both in committees and 
on the floor of the United States Senate 
I have tried to obtain help from the 
Federal Treasury to equalize the oppor- 
tunities of all peoples, and to see that the 
people in all sections are given the same 
privileges, and, as nearly as possible, the 
same salaries for the same kin of work, 
throughout the United States. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
yield for a question. 

Mr. MAYBANK. The Senator speaks 
of education. Is it not his opinion that 
the solution of any economic problem— 
leaving out of consideration discrimina- 
tion against the South and the West in 
the matter of freight rates—lies in an 
educated people, and the ability to edu- 
cate our people? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Tha’ is my philosophy, and I believe it 
will be proved to be true. In my opinion, 
we cannot successfully legislate against 
the wishes of the people. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I should like to ask 
the Senator a further question. Is it not 
a fact that the largest interest that the 
colored people have in South Carolina is 
in the land which they till? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
That is true. They have been closer to 
the land than any other race. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Is it not true that 
discriminations against the South, in- 
cluding discriminatory freight rates and 
many other discriminations, have pre- 
vented our industrial development over 
a period of many years? Is it nota fact 
that during the Senator’s administration 
as Governor—and the sume was true 
during my administration as Governor— 
the Senator was instrumental, as the 
chief executive of the State of South 
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Carolina, in having certain property 
taxes removed? Is it not a fact that 
today we have no State property tax on 
anyone in South Carolina, whether he 
be black cr white? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
That is true. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Has not that accrued 
to the benefit of the colored people? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
That is true. 1 think it has helped all 
the people of South Carolina. There are 
no taxes on real estate, household goods, 
mules, or anything of that character. 
Such taxes were removed by my veto of 
certain items in an appropriation bill; 
and they have never been restcrea. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I thoroughly agree 
with the Senator. The Senator well 
realizes that other taxes were removed. 
Does not the Senator believe that many 
a@ poor pefson’s home—whether he be 
black or white—and many a pocr per- 
son’s household belongings are his today 
because there is no property tax in the 
State of South Carolina? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
There is no question that that fact has 
helped a great deal. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Despite our lack of 
income as compared with New York or 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. A 
great deal has been said about the $1 
poll tax in my State. That has been in 
existence ever since it was instituted in 
reconstruction days. It was placed in 
the constitution and the legisla*ure can- 
not remove it except by a two-thirds 
vote of the house and senate. The State 
senate passed a bill abolishing the poll 
tax, and sent it to the House, but in the 
House it failed of the necessary two- 
thirds vote. That is what we have been 
up against. We did not place the poll 
tax in operation. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Was it not the car- 
petbagger gcvernment, the scalawag 
government, which approved the poll 
tax? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. It 
was instituted during their administra- 
tion. That is true. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I am sure that neither 
the senior Senator from Soutl. Carolina 
nor the junior Senator from South Caro- 
lina is any more opposed to carpetbag- 
ging than I am. I despise it. In New 
Mexico we lived under a carpetbag gov- 
ernment for many years, until we be- 
came a State. 

There are different schools of thought 
with reference to the elimination of the 
property tax. Some think it is good and 
some think it is bad. The question 
which I wish to propound to the Senator 
from South Carolina is this: Were the 
whites or the blacks more greatly bene- 
fited by the removal of the property tax? 
Who owns the property in South Caro- 
lina? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. It 
will be found that the whites own most 
of the property. Who own most of the 
property in the Senator’s State—Mexi- 
cans or United States citizens? 

Mr. CHAVEZ, United States citizens. 
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Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Do any Mexicans own property in the 
Senator’s State? 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Just a moment. I 
wish to answer the question. The Sen- 
ator calls them Mexicans only because of 
their national origin; but they are Ameri- 
cans. I am an American, and I am not 
begging the permission of anyone to be 
an American, notwithstanding my na- 
tional origin. In the State of New Mexi- 
co people with Spanish names or Mexi- 
can names own property, as do people 
with English names, and people with 
many other kinds of names. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Does the Senator mean that persons 
other than American citizens own prop- 
erty? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. If a man is willing to 
die for this country—and many of those 
from New Mexico died for this coun- 
try—— 
~ Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
am asking whether a Mexican who is not 
naturalized may own property in New 
Mexico. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I do not recall—— 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. He 
cannot doit. That is the law. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Just a moment. I wish 
to set the Senator from South Carolina 
aright. People of Spanish ancestry were 
born in what is now the State of New 
Mexico long before people of English 
stock got toSavannah. They are Ameri- 
cans by the grace of God, and nothing 
else. They are referred to otherwise 
possibly because of theirnames. In New 
Mexico those people are not Mexican citi- 
zens. They are American citizens. At 
Bataan, in the Philippine Islands, when 
we were up against great odds, with the 
Japs overwhelming MacArthur, the en- 
tire National Guard of New Mexico was 
engaged in the fighting. Seventy per- 
cent of the trocps of that regiment would 
probably be what the Senator from South 
Carolina refers to as Mexicans. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
am referring to Mexicans in the State of 
New Mexico who are not naturalized citi- 
zens of the United States. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from South Carolina yield; and 
if so, to whom? 

Mr. MAYBANK. 
yield to me? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
yield for a question . 

Mr. MAYBANE. In connection with 
the question which the distinguished 
Senator from New Mexico asked my dis- 
tinguished colleague, with respect to who 
owned the property, that was not the 
question which actuated us in removing 
the property tax. The question was, Who 
was foreclosed at the courthouse on Mon- 
day morning? It was not the out-of- 
State ownership which was foreclosed. ° 
It could pay. It was the poor white or 
the poor black who was foreclosed on 
Monday morning through tax sales. 


Will my colleague 


Such foreclosures cannot longer take 
place under the State law. 

I should like to ask the Senator an- 
other question. 


The Senator from New 
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Mexico well knows, as dees my distin- 
guished colleague, that among the brave 
soldiers on Bataan were many men from 
South Carolina, as well as distinguished 
descendants of Spanish ancestry from 
New Mexico. : 

Mr. CHAVEZ. That is correct. 

Mr. MAYBANK. And the Senator well 
knows that they stood together until the 
end. At meetings held in Washington in 
1942 and 1943 the distinguished Senator 
from New Mexico took the lead in the 
matter of the relief of prisoners; so we 
can have no quarrel about these things. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. We are not having a 
quarrel. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I ask the distin- 
guished Senator from New Mexico if he 
has not made the statement to which I 
am about to advert? If he does not care 
to answer my question, that will be quite 
all right; but both he and I are mem- 
bers of the Subcommittee on Agricuiture 
of the Appropriations Committee. Has 
not the Senator often said—and I agree 
with him—that the most liberal legisla- 
tion at times passed by the Congress of 
the United States has been legislation in 
the interest of the farmers—legislation 
considered and reported tg the Senate by 
the Appropriations Committee, on which 
serve sO many distinguished southern 
Senators, including the Senator from 
Georgia {[Mr. Russert]? I am sure the 
Senator from New Mexico will agree that 
he has told me that, and let me say it has 
been a pleasure for me to serve on that 
committee with him. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina is correct. The 
Committee on Appropriations has pro- 
vided appropriations which would help 
the poor people of the country who need 
help, be they black or white. The Sena- 
tor from Georgia [Mr. Russe..] and, un- 
der his leadership on the committee, the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. May- 
BANK], the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
BANKHEAD], the Senator from Louisiana 

[Mr. Overton |—at the moment I do not 
recall the names of all the Senators who 
have been associated in that work, but 
every Senator from the Southern States 
whose name I now recall has, in that 
committee, voted for appropriations in 
order to establish farm security, in or- 
der to carry out the provisions of the 
Jones-Bankhead Act, and so forth. So 
that is why the present situation is so 
puzzling to me. After they have done all 
that, bless their souls, I am at a loss to 
understand why they would question the 
sincerity of purpose of the sponsors of the 
pending bill who are trying to do what is 
fair in the matter of employment. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
No, Mr. President; we do not question 
their sincerity—not at all. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me in that connection? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, I 
yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I do not know that 
anyone has questioned the sincerity of 
the intentions of the Senator from New 
Mexico. Certainly I have not, and I have 
not heard any of my colleagues do so. 
We have deplored his judgment in sup- 
porting a measure of this kind. We 
think he is badly advised and deceived. 
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The Senator from New Mexico says he 
is social minded. I have been charged 
with being somewhat social] minded; I 
thought I was rather a liberal. As a mat- 
ter of fact, down in my State some per- 
sons have called me a radical. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I do 
think the Senator from Georgia is a 
liberal. ‘ 

Mr. RUSSELL, As I just said, Mr. 
President, some persons in my State have 
called me a radical because I supported, 
in and out of season, the appropriations 
for the Farm Security Administration, 
the school-lunch program, and kindred 
matters. 

I may say to the Senator from New 
Mexico that the appropriations which he 
has helped us obtain in our bitter battles 
here on the floor of the Senate, some- 
times against the opposition of some 
supporters of this bill, h@ve done the 
colored people of Georgia a thousand 
times more good than any number of 
bills of the nature of the pending bill 
possibly could do. They have helped the 
colored people to own their own little 
homes and farms, and I am very happy 
every time I see such a measure before 
us. They have helped the colored people 
to own their farms and be able to oper- 
ate their farms and be able to look 
around them and know that no one could 
take their property away from them, 
that they were secure—— 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President. I know 
that the Senator from Georgia means 
every word he has said. I can testify 
and vouch for that. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I have spoken more 
for the Farm Security Administration 
appropriations in the last 6 years than I 
have spoken on the pending Lill. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. That is correct. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am a liberal, Mr. 
President; I am a liberal and I am in 
favor of doing everything I can do to 
assist the underprivileged in their fight 
to attain a higher level of life. I have 
always stood for that. When it comes to 
bills dealing with appropriations and the 
levying of taxes equally upon all the 
people of this country and the gathering 
of taxes into the Treasury and the ex- 
pending of the taxes by means of appro- 
priations to help the underprivileged 
have some of the opportunities of life 
which others more fortunate than they 
have enjoyed, I have always favored the 
enactment of such measures. That is a 
proper function of government. 

But, Mr. President, my liberalism stops 
when I am asked to support misnamed 
liberal legislation which invades the 
rights of the individual and makes the 
Government his absolute master and 
makes him the slave of his Government, 
as the pending measure would do. I will 
not try to help one individual by pulling 
down or denying the fundamental rights 
of another individual who.has violated no 
law. That is not democracy, it is com- 
munism. The bill before us will not 
benefit those whom the proponents of the 
bill say they seek to benefit. The bill is 
not designed to help them, and many of 
its supporters have no care whether it 
helps our colored people from an eco- 
nomic standpoint. They are hoping it 
will help them bring about social equality 
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and the intermingling of the races in the 
South as they are doing in other sections, 
Oh, Mr. President, during the fights 
which have been carried on in thé Senate 
in behalf of legislation for the Farm Se- 
curity Administration—and there, again, 
such measures have helped the Negroes 
and the South more than a thousand bills 
of this kind could do—I did not see pres- 
sure groups of colored people here, call- 
ing Senators off the floor and demanding 
that they support those measures. | 
know I never saw before the Appropri- 
ations Committee urging bills that would 
thus help the Negro in the South the 
heads of these colored groups which feast 
and fatten on their efforts to spread 
prejudice among the members of their 
race in this country and are here sup- 
porting this FEPC thing. They did not 
come to Washington and fight for a meas- 
ure like the Farm Security Administra- 
tion bill which really will do the Negro 
good and will help him. They were not 
interested in such measures, because 
there were no politics in them, because 
they could not spread prejudice and 
poison by means of advocating such 
measures, because they could not, for- 
sooth, draw fat salaries as the heads of 
some organization designed to promote 
strife in this country or to force upon the 
people of the South what they regard as 
social equality. 
This Capitol Building has been teeming 
with Negro lobbyists and with the heads 
of left-wing groups whose activities 
threaten our way of life. The CIO and 
the PAC are issuing their blasts against 
those who oppose the measure and their 
threats to defeat all who do not support 
it, even with all of its present vicious pro- 
visions. A Senator cannot turn around 
without having his elbow pulled by some 
representative of minority pressure 
groups demanding that he come to the 
floor immediately and silence the oppo- 
nents of the bill. They are ordering 
Senators to take any step, even in viola- 
tion of the rules, to prevent the exposure 
of the iniquities of this bill. They are 
demanding that the law of the jungle be 
substituted for the rules of the Senete. 
In their efforts to intimidate the Senate 
of the United States they are patrol’ing 
the Capitol Grounds, bearing banners, 
reviling Members of the Senate for do- 
ing their sworn duty of defending the 
Constitution. They are doing the same 
thing around hotels where Senators re- 
side who refuse to do their bidding. 
Let them do their worst. Some of us 
here will not be intimidated. We shall 
fight the tactics which enable a minority 
to take advantage of the lethargy of the 
majority of the American people and 
through a campaign of misrepresenta- 
tions such as has been waged in behalf 
of this measure to take over the powers 
of this Government and regiment our 
people completely, as was done by a smal! 
group of Bolshevists in Russia in that 
great revolution. 
Mr. President, I do not doubt the 
sincerity of the Senator from New Mexico, 
but I do doubt the sincerity of the heads 
of these pressure groups who cal] Sena- 
tors off the floor of the Senate and urge 
them to support measures or to take steps 
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to enforce the passage of measures which 
would result in establishing in this coun- 
try institutions similar to the institutions 
of bolshevism in Russia, regardless of 
whether these steps would be in accord- 
ance with the rules of the Senate or the 
law of the land. 

No, Mr. President; they want the psy- 
chology of the mob to be used to strike 
down the rules of the Senate and to force 
Senators who have been here for many 
years to cram this bill down our throats. 
They are not here when we have before 
us bills which will help the Negroes in an 
economic way. They are not interested 
in such bills. But they come here when 
the Senate is considering bills which they 
hepe to have us pass in order to help 
bring about the amalgamation and social 
equality of the races. The heads of the 
pressure groups which are urging the en- 
actment of the pending bill do not care 
what they do to secure their ends. They 
do not care if the rights of the individual 
citizen of the United States are ignored or 
destroyed and they do not care whether 
all of the rules of the Senate are violated, 
just so long as they are able to further 
the movement they have in mind by hav- 
ing this bill passed, and thus strike down 
law here, all in the name of fairness. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from South Carolina yield 
for another question? 

Mr, JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. The Senator from 
Georgia has made a very eloquent state- 
ment regarding one of the points the 
Senator from South Carolina has dis- 
cussed. I should like to take this oppor- 
tunity to ask the Senator from South 
Carolina—and I also addreSs my remarks 
to the Presiding Officer [Mr. Hoey in the 
chair], a former distinguished Governor 
of the State of North Carolina—if it is 
not a fact that by means of the National 
Youth Administration much good was 
done in North Carolina and much good 
was done in South Carolina and much 
good was done in Georgia. Let me also 
ask my friend the Senator from New 
Mexico if it is not a fact that, with his 
help on the Appropriations Committee, 
when good could be done for the poor 
people, be they black or white, the south- 
ern Senators who have been members of 
the Appropriations Committee have stood 
by and have helped to secure the enact- 
ment of such measures? 

Mr. CLAVEZ. That is correct. 

Mr. MAYBANK. And we voted, too, 
for the confirmation of the nomination 
of Aubrey Williams. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from South Carolina permit me 
to make an observation at this point? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
will, provided that by so doing my right 
to the floor is not prejudiced. 

Mr. CHAVEZ, Of course. 

Mr. President, I wish to say thatthe 
Senator fiom South Carolina (Mr. May- 
BANK] has been correct in the statement 
he has just made regarding the good 

which has been done, but when Mr. Wil- 
liams’ name came up he was turned 
down, 
_Mr. MAYBANK. But the Senator from 
New Mexico would not charge any of the 
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Senators from South Carolina with re- 
sponsibility for that; would he? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. No; but the fact is that 
Mr. Williams’ nomination was rejected; 
it was not approved by this body. Is not 
that correct? 

Mr. MAYBANK. Of course, what the 
Senator from New Mexico has stated is 
correct, but at the same time I am sure 
the Senator from New Mexico does not 
oo" that the South was responsible for 
that. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I do not believe so, ex- 
cept that it did contribute its mite—but 
not in all cases. 

Mr. MAYBANK. No, no, Mr. President. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will look at the record and will 
study the vote, he will find out for him- 
self exactly who voted for confirmation 
of the nomination of Mr. Williams. 

Mr. MAYBANK. That I well remem- 
ber. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I was in favor of the con- 
firmation of the nomination of Mr. Wil- 
liams, and I made a speech on the floor 
of the Senate in favor of the confirma- 
tion of his nomination. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I know 
that. I said that not all the southern 
Senators opposed the confirmation of Mr. 
Williams’ nomination. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to ask the Senator a further ques- 
tion, and then I shall ask no more ques- 
tions at this time. Is it not a fact that 
Senate bill 101 would deprive the people 
of rights which they have stood for and 
fought for in an effort to help raise the 
standard of living and help people, 
whether black or white, who perhaps in 
one way or another, whether in business, 
industry or labor, have been discrimi- 
nated against through the continual en- 
actment of Federal laws which always 
point the finger of scorn at the South? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
That is one of the reasons why I am 
against the pending bill. Ithink it would 
take away rights which rightfully belong 
to the people of the United States. 

Mr. President, as I said a few moments 
ago, this FEPC bill would apply to all 
employees of the District of Columbia 
and it would even apply to the school 
teachers, the firemen, and the policemen. 
Do not forget that it would also apply to 
the Members of the United States Senate, 
the Members of the United States House 
of Representatives, and to the judiciary. 
Under this bill any person who practiced 
discrimination could be haled before the 
Commission. 

I believe we should clean up around 
our own doorsteps. Those who believe in 
all these things should employ some of 
the persons who would be included un- 
der this bill. Why do they not employ 
some of them in their offices? Let us 
get down to the reason. They fear that 
to employ them would cause friction 
among the employees of their offices. Is 
that not true? Do not Senators believe 
that some of the persons in question are 
competent? If so, why not employ them 
and work them along with other female 
employees? Why tell some other em- 
ployer what to do and not do it our- 
selves? The answer indicates that 
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something is preventing it being done. 
I believe I can tell what it is. 

In my State we have many cotton mills. 
Mr. President, do you know who estab- 
lished the first cotton mill there? It was 
not a southerner. Some southerners 
have established cotton mills, but at the 
beginning the mills were established 
mostly by persons who came from the 
New England States. Did they employ 
colored people in the spinning rooms and 
in other departments? They started to 
employ them in some divsions of the 
mills, but they segregated them. They 
found that was the best system to fol- 
low. Today that same system is being 
used. But today they are complaining 
about what is taking place there, al- 
though it was started by them years ago. 
The system has become entrenched 
down through the years, and to correct 
it overnight would not be practicable. 
The FEPC may come in and say, “What 
has been going on all these years is 
wrong.” The Senate may try to change 
the situation overnight, but I fear the 
results. If the system is to be changed 
it must be done slowly. The change can- 
not be brought about by the passage of 
this bill. It is true that most of the 
employees to whom I have referred are 
trained in the particular activity in 
which they are engaged. 

Something has been said about colored 
people owning their homes. Few of the 
mill workers own their homes. The mill 
operators who came from the New Eng- 
land States established a system whereby 
employees were allowed to rent homes 
owned by the owners of the mills. I am 
not condemning the mill owners. Per- 
haps it was the best system to install. 
Some of the mill owners later sold their 
houses to the employees. One of them 
in my town did so, and immediately 
thereafter he sold his mill and decided 
to manufacture machinery instead of op- 
erating a cotton mill. All those former 
employees own their homes today, but 
they do not know how to do the work 
required to be done in the new estab- 
lishment, and they are therefore refused 
employment. 

We allow certain systems to grow up 
year after year, and then we try to undo 
overnight everything which has been 
done an“ impressed upon the minds of 
the people for the past two or three gen- 
erations. 

Those who came down from the North 
and built mills in the South also built 
houses in different sections for the col- 
ored people. They built a section of 
homes for the colored, and a section of 
homes for the whites. It was found that 
if that were not done trouble would arise 
between the races, and trouble was to be 
avoided. We do not want trouble today. 
If the Detroit trouble were traced to its 
source it would be found that it was 
caused by the lack of segregation. In 
South Carolina we have no race riots be- 
cause we have found that in order to 
prevent trouble of that kind we must 
allow one race to go its peaceful way 
and the other race to go its peaceful 
way. We have found that to be the best 
manner in which to handle the situa- 
tion, and we believe we car better han- 
dle it than someone who has never dealt 
with similar difficulties. 
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Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, the 
Senator has stated that we do not want 
to have trouble. Of course, we do not 
want trouble and we do not expect to 
have any. 

The Senator further stated that per- 
haps some other people wanted trouble. 
I ask the Senator if he does not believe 
that some of the supporters of this pro- 
posed legislation—not necessarily those 
in this body—are merely seeking trou- 
ble in some sections of the country in 
‘which, as the Senator has said, there has 
been no trouble. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
think the Senator’s statement is true. I 
do not say that the sponsors of this bill 
are supporting it with any unfair pur- 
pose in their minds, but I know that if 
the bill were passed it would not be the 
South which would experience trouble. 
The trouble would take place in large 
cities throughout the United States. 

Mr. President, even in Washington 
there is a certain degree of segregation. 
Whites go their way and the biacks go 
theirs. That is the way God intended 
them to go. If we try to force the pro- 
visions of this bill on some persons in 
some localities, it will cause trouble. I 
am stating what I believe to be true, and 
if other Senators will consider the mat- 
ter at length they will agree that from 
an educational standpoint the situation 
has been handled very well in the South. 
In the South the colored people have 
the right to buy property. At least, they 
do in my State, and I am quite sure the 
same is true with respect to other sec- 
tions of the South. I do not know of 
any race which has improved in the 
same length of time to the extent that 
the colored race has improved. But 
there is a way of stopping such progress. 
I am fearful that it may take place. I 
believe that the enactment of this bill] 
would be bad for the people of my Siate, 
both white and colored. I may be 
wrong. The proponents of the bill may 
be right. But as I see the situation— 
and I have dealt with it for a long 
time—some of those who are supporting 
this bill would not do so if they could 
see the : esults which I believe will flow 
from it. I would not try to tell my good 
friend the Senator from New Mexico 
how to handle the Mexicans in his State. 
I would not tell the Senator from Cali- 
fornia how to handle the Japanese who 
live in California. I would not tell the 
people in some of the other States how 
to handle problems which appear to be 
localized in particular sections. I only 
beg and plead with the Senate to give 
me the same respect and to give my 
section of the United States the same 
respect other sections would ask. 

As I stated a few moments ago, this 
bill would apply to the Members of the 
House and the Senate. The Senator 
from Plorida just came into the Cham- 
ber. Does he know of any Member of 
the House or Senate who has employed 
a colored girl in his private office as 
secretary? 

Mr. PEPPER. Will the Senator allow 
me to answer his question? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
yield. 

Mr. PEPPER. I do not know of any 
case where there has been such employ- 
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ment, and I have no disposition to wish 
to force such employment practice upon 
any Senator. But I will say, also, in 
answer to the able Senator’s question, 
that I am equally firm in my belief that 
it is a violation of the democratic proc- 
ess, that it is an offense to the institu- 
tion of parliamentary government, under 
the pretense of amending the Journal 
of several days past by the United States 
Senate, to give the country the spec- 
tacle—— 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I yielded for a question. 

Mr. PEPPER. I am answering the 
Senator’s question. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
yielded only for a question. 

Mr. PEPPER. Ihave not finished my 
answer to the question. The able Sen- 
ator from South Carolina, for whom I 
have the highest regard, honored me by 
asking me a question, and I was answer- 
ing his question, and I am sure the Chair 
would not cause me to be interrupted 
in the middle of an answer to the dis- 
tinguished Senator’s question, because I 
have no desire, of course, and could not 
if I wished, to take him off his feet, and 
I had practically finished my answer. I 
am sure the Chair would not want to 
deny the Senator from Florida the right 
to finish his answer to the question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is not answering the question 
asked, but is making a speech about an- 
other matter. 

Mr. PEPPER. It would certainly be 
an extraordinary ruling by the Chair 
to permit the Senator from South Caro- 
lina to speak on the FEPC bill while he 
is supposed to be addressing himself to 
the motion with respect to the amend- 
ment of the Journal, and then deny the 
Senator from Florida the privilege of 
spending one and a half minutes answer- 
ing the Senator’s question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is following the rules of the 
Senate. The Senator from South Caro- 
lina has the floor, and if he wishes to 
yield further, he may do so. 

Mr. PEPPER. The able Senator from 
South Carolina asked the Senator from 
Plorida a question, and I was trying to 
answer his question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator said he yielded to the Senator 
to answer his question. 

Mr. PEPPER. I thank the Senator 
very much, and, in answer to his ques- 
tion, I wish to say that he is correct 
in his assumption that I do not know of 
any case in which any Senator has em- 
ployed a colored person in his office. I 
would not be for a bill which would re- 
quire a Senator to employ anyone he 
did not desire to employ in his office, a 
colored person or any other person. At 
the same time I would say to the able 
Senator that I do not think that is the 
question involved at the present time. 
The Senator is addressing himself to a 
motion with respect to the Journal of 
the Senate, and I do not think the Sen- 
ator should address himself to the FEPC. 
I do not favor the filibuster, and would 
join in a petition that would request the 
application of the rule of cloture, and 
when that petition comes up I shall vote 
for it. But if the FEPC bill, this par- 
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ticular bill, comes up on its merits, | 
voted against it in the committee, and | 
expect to vote against it on the fioor. 
But I am against a filibuster on any 
bill at any time. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. | 
am glad to have the Senator’s position 
on the question of filibuster. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, wil) the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 1 
yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. It is the purpose of 
those who are handling the bill to try to 
get a recess this evening until] noon on 
Monday. I was about to ask the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina whether, if he 
is not through with his discussion, he 
would be willing to have the Senate take 
a recess, provided he did not lose the 
floor and could proceed at 12 o'clock 
Monday. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Yes. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


By unanimous consent, the following 
bills were severally read twice by their 
titles and referred as indicated: 

H.R. 3243. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to establish a National Ar- 
chives of the United States Government, 
and for other purposes”; to the Committee 
on the Library. 

H.R. 35.v. An act to authorize municipali- 
ties and public utility districts in the Terri- 
tory of Alaska to issue revenue bonds for 
public-works purposes; 

H. R. 3614. An act to ratify and confirm 
Act 33 of the Session Laws of Hawaii, 1945, 
extending the time within which revenue 
bonds may be ‘ssued and delivered under 
chapter 118, Revised Laws of Hawaii, 1945; 
and 

H.R. 3657. An act to ratify and confirm 
Act 32 of the Session Laws of Hawaii, 1945; 
to the Committee on Territories and Insular 
Affairs. 

H. R. 4932. An act to amend section 9 of the 
Boulder Canyon Project. Act, approved De- 
cember 21, 1928; to the Committee on Driga- 
tion and Reclamatio::. 

H. R. 5135. An act to amend the Agricultur- 
al Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended; to 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

H.R. 5201. An act making appropriations 
for the Executive Office and sundry independ- 
ent executive bureaus, boards, commissions, 
and offices, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1947, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Appropriation;. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


As in executive session, and by unani- 
mous consent, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate a message from the 
President of the United States, which 
was referred to the appropriate com- 
mittee. 


THE TOPS IN STUPIDITY—EDITORIAL 
FROM FOREIGN SERVICE 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from South 
Carolina yield to enable me to have 4 
matter printed in the Recorp. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. | 
yield if I do not thereby lose the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the Senator from South 
Carolina yielding to the Senator from 
Colorado for the purpose stated. The 
Chair hears none. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
president, I ask unanirrous consent to 
have printed in the Record an editorial 
entitled “The Tops in Stupidity,” by 
Barney Yanofsky, editor of Foreign Serv- 
ice, official publication of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars, from the January 1946 
jssue. 

. There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE TOPS IN STUPIDITY 


As this issue goes to press, labor and in- 
dustry are locked in a struggle that is paralyz- 
ing production. and closing doors to employ- 
ment for millions of returning veterans. If 
management and labor stubbornly refuse to 
end the current crisis, the outlook for vet- 
erans in 1946 is dismal indeed. 

After 4 years of fighting, the average vet- 
eran views the present spectacle of a dog fight 
between labor and industry with bewilder- 
ment ana disgust. 

In his eyes, both industry and labor must 
equally share responsibility for the present 
slow-down in reconversion production. 
Baffled in his search for the kind of ‘ob or 
opportunity that he wants, he is shaking 
his fist at both labor and management and 
muttering to himself, “A plague on both your 
houses!” 

Viewed from a neutral corner, the conflict 
between labor end industry should never 
have been allowed to reach the strike and 
lock-out stage. The failure of those respon- 
sible to prevent stoppage of the Nation’s pro- 
duction machinery is unforgivable. 

Although both siges may be able to de- 
fend their positions with weighty argu- 
ments, neither the bosses of labor nor in- 
dustry will ever be able to justiy their to- 
hell-with-the-veteran tactics. In bringing 
reconversion to a virtual standstill they have 
struck a foul blow to the Nation's welfare— 
and to the hopes of millions of discharged 
veterans anxiously seeking to reestablish 
themselves as independent, self-respecting 
citizens. 

The current civil war between employers 
and workers is undoubtedly giving the ene- 
mies of democracy a hearty laugh. * * * 
Doubtless few Fascist leaders are fumbling 
the chance to cite the present jnternal dis- 
unity in the United States as a perfect ex- 
ample of the evils of self-government. 

During the long weary months of war, be- 
tween the attack on Pearl Harbor in 1941 and 
the surrender of Japan in 1945, the leaders 
of labor and industry were happy to join 
their voices in praise of the men required to 
do the fighting. Frightened half out of their 
wits by the mere thought of enemy bombs 
descending upon their comfortable homes 
and busy factories, they banished all men- 
tion of profits. They spoke only of the need 
of protecting America against enemy at- 
tacks—and the gloricus sacrifices of our 
fighting forces. In exchange for the se- 
curity for which they prayed so earnestly, 
they fervently promised the men in uniform 
& postwar world that would fairly ooze with 
Sweetness, generosity, and unlimited oppor- 
tunities. 

Comes the dawn of 1946. The war-weary 
veteran—victorious in battle—returns home 
only to discover that he has been tricked; 
that his hopes for the future were kept alive 
on a diet of lies and deceit. He comes back 
only to learn that many of his so-called pa- 
triotic fellow citizens don’t really give a damn 
about anything but their own postwar profit- 
grabbing ambitions, 

Both industry and labor have obstinately 
refused to compromise their differences. Ac- 
cordingly, both must accept full blame for 
the penalties which are being imposed upon 
the Nation’s returning veterans. At this 
particular stage of the scrap between labor 
and industry, the leaders of both factions 
ate Kidding themselves with the idea they 
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are clever fellows—smart, shrewd, and dar- 
ing. But they are doomed to discover their 
real stupidity if they continue to challenge 
the resentment of millions of unemployed 
veterans. In their arrogance, they are invit- 
ing*the wrath of an outraged veteran popula- 
tion-—men who will not »5e satisfied until 
Congress acts to outlaw all similar work stop- 
pages which threaten their welfare in the 
future. 


The men who have served this country in 
time of war will always be the first to defend 
the individual, human rights of the Ameri- 
can people—and the first to fight against 
regimentation by Government edict. They 
are loyal to the basic principle of free enter- 


prise and the rights of labor to bargin col- 
lectively. 


But if we force the Nation’s veterans to 
roam the streets of their home communities 
hungry, jobless, and homeless simply be- 
cause labor and industry are unable to settle 
their fights without widespread unemploy- 
ment, we can be sure of one thing. Even 
if they must wait until every seat in Con- 
gress is occupied by men from their own 
ranks, the veterans of this country will find 
democratic methods to protect the national 
welfare with laws that will write the fixal 
chapter in the history of labor strikes and 
look-outs in America. 

ADDITIONAL ASSISTANT SECRETARIES OF 
COMMERCE 


Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from South Carolina yield? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I yield, with the understanding that I 
do not lose the floor. 

Mr. BILBO. I have no desire to take 
the Senator from the floor. I wish to 
renew the request I made this morning 
on behalf of the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Commerce [Mr. Battery]. I 
ask unanimous consent that I may be 
permitted to file a report on the bill 
(S. 1367) to provide for the appointment 
of three additional Assistant Secretaries 
of Commerce, and for other purposes, 
and I submit a report (No. 893) thereon. 
I understood that the Senator from 
Maine would not object at this time. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Can the Senator tell 
us now what the bill is? 

Mr, BILBO. The bill, which has been 
before the Committee on Commerce for 
some time, provides for three additional 
Assistant Secretaries of Commerce, un- 
der Mr. Wallace. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the report will be received, 
and the bill will be placed on the 
calendar. 


RECESS TO MONDAY 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I wish 
to move that the Senate take a recess 
until 12 o’clock noon on Monday next. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish to 
say for the Recorp that I think it is most 
unfortunate that the Senator is propos- 
ing that the Senate take a recess until 
noon on Monday. I am perfectly aware 
of the fact that Iam in a decided minor- 
ity in regard to this matter, and there- 
fore I shall abide by the will of the ma- 
jority, which I think should be the prac- 
tice in the United States Senate, but I 
wish to repeat in essence what I said last 
night. In my judgment the Senate 
should meet tomorrow; it should meet 
Sunday; it should meet 24 hours a day 
until majority rule is reestablished in 
the Senate of the United States, 
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Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate take a recess until 12 
o’clock noon on Monday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o’clock and 8 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until Monday, January 28, 
1946, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Fripay, JANUARY 25, 1916 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon, and 
was called to order by the Speaker pro 
tempore, Mr. McCorMack. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Mont- 
gomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Almighty God, we praise Thee for a 
Redeemer who touched the crimson 
depths of the cross that we might be 
lifted above principalities and powers. 
In the depths of the human heart which 
only Thine eye can see, O give us a self- 
revelation with a confession of our fail- 
ures and a pledge of obedience. We pray 
Thee to cross the border lines of our 
thoughts, heal the broken tissues of our 
wills and ambitions, and lead us to a 
greater strength and faith. 

Great God, do not allow us to shirk our 
duties here; in our blindness give us Thy 
light and open wide the gates of knowl- 
edge. In these hours of our country’s 
pulsing pain, may we know ourselves 
worthy to carry on our work; keep us 
from the tragedy of a love that never 
has a pure object, from ability that never 
finds a true sphere, and from a life with 
never a blessed mission. This day may 
we make a holy covenant with Thee that 
will keep alive the grand tenets of our 
forefathers who dreamed of a perfect 
union with the blessings of liberty for 
ourselves and our posterity. In Christ’s 
name, we pray. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. STEWART. Mr. Speaker, on yes- 
terday I was given permission to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp and include 
a booklet on job training for veterans. I 
am informed by the United States Gov- 
ernment Printing Office that this will 
take approximately five pages of the 
REeEcorp, at a cost of $260, but I ask that 
it be printed notwithstanding that fact. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, notwithstanding the cost, the 
extension may be made. 

There was no objection. 


PURCHASE OF SURPLUS PROPERTY BY 
VETERANS 


Mr. STEWART. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks and include a letter from Mr. 
W. Leo Lampton, a veteran, with regard 
to surplus property. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. Speaker, I have 
received letters from many veterans 
which indicate that the GI bill of rights, 
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in many instances, is not fulfilling the 
intention of Congress in the passage of 
this act. No doubt it was our intention 
in passing this bill to make the purchase 
of surplus property as easy as possible 
for veterans and to distribute it as equi- 
tably as possible among them. I have 
another letter this morning from an ex- 
serviceman whose veteran’s preference 
certificate brought him nothing but 
wasted time, effort, and money. Mr. 
W. Leo Lampton, a reliable businessman 
of my district, made a long and fruitless 
hunt from Oklahoma to Camp Hood, 
Tex., to Fort Sam Houston, Tex., arriving 
in time to see all the equipment suitable 
for any small business, bought by an indi- 
vidual who lived only a few blocks from 
where the sale was held. When Mr. 
Lampton procured his preference certifi- 
eate, he was also advised that veterans 
would only be permitted to purchase a 
limited quantity 0f equipment, depending 
upon their business. However, when he 
arrived at San Antonio, this individual 
who lived near the sale, was allowed to 
purchase 40 trucks which was all the 
equipment offered for sale except large, 
heavy equipment unsuited for any small 
business and of no use to the average 
veteran, 

In view of the dissatisfaction expressed 
by many veterans, I think a congres- 
sional investigation should be made of 
the present system of giving them pref- 
erence on surplus material and I want to 
join in the passage of a proper resolution 
to that end. Iam told one is now pend- 
ing before the Rules Committee. The 
letter from Mr. Lampton is as follows: 

McALESTER, OKIA., Janwary 22, 1946. 
The Honorable Pau. StEWart?, 
Member oj Congress, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: I am a returned veteran and own 
and operate the 75 Cleaners in McAlester, 
Okla., and in addition thereto am operating a 
small stock farm located just outside the city 
limits. I was interested in securing for my 
stock farm an Army truck through the RFC 
sale of surplus war trucks and accordingly 
made a trip to Camp Hood, Killeen, Tex., for 
that purpose. There were several other vet- 
erans with me at that time who were also 
interested in purchasing like equipment for 
their businesses. 

On arriving at Camp Hood we inspected the 
trucks and found that there were only a few 
remaining for sale and these strangely 
enough were mixed with good equipment, not 
for sale. The cream of the crop had been 
bought previously by Federal and State agen- 
cies. Of this Iam not complaining. 

The circular or bulletin advertising this 
equipment for sale is, in the first place, mis- 
leading in that it would seem to indicate 
that the equipment would be sold where the 
vehicles were located. We were, however, ad- 
vised that the equipment was not to he sold 
where located but at Fort Sam Houston, San 
Antonio, Tex., which was some 300 miles far- 
ther distant. We accordingly went to San 
Antonio and on arriving there found a num- 


ber of other veterans who were likewise seek- - 


ing to purchase equipment for their busi- 
nesses. We had already secured a veteran's 
preference certificate, Form No. 68, issued at 
Tulsa, Okla., by the Smaller War Plants Cor- 
poration. At the time of proeuring this cer- 
tificate we were also advised that we would 
only be permitted to purchase a limited 
quantity of equipment, depending upon 
our business. On arriving at San Antonio, 
however, a party by the name of Alvard 
Nolen, from San Antonio, who lives only a 
few blocks from the sale, was near the 
front of the sale line and purchased 40 trucks, 
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totaling $30,000, which was all of the remain- 
ing equipment offered for sale except large, 
heavy equipment unsvited fur any small 
business and which the average veteran could 
not use. Consequently the several boys who 
were with me at the time and virtually all of 
the fellows from Oklahoma and Kansas and 
some few fror: Missouri were disappointed 
and returned home empty handed after hav- 
ing spent considerable money. 

It is m> understanding that you have been 
quite active in checking up on such unfair 
practices and activities and I think that these 
matters certainly should be investigated so 
that the returned veterc=s who are operating 
Smali individual businesses may be protected. 

I saw a number of other things which would 
indicate that outside purchasers are purchas- 
ing large quantities of equipment through 
veterans who are not personally interested 
and from their demeanor indicated that they 
had no knowledge of what they were pur- 
chasing. These practices certainly shauld be 
thoroughly and promptly investigated in 
order that a more even distribution might be 
made to the veterans who need this type of 
equipment in their business and I am sure 
that you will give this and like matters your 
usual vigorous attention. 


With all hest wishes and kindest regards, 
I am, 


Respectfully yours, 
W. Leo Lampton. 


SOCIAL PROTECTION PROGRAM 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
woman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day I introduced a bill to authorize the 
Federal Security Administrator to assist 
the States in problems relating to social 
protection. 

During the last 5 years the Federal Se- 
curity Agency has conducted a soc:al- 
protection program that has resulted in 
houses of prostitution being closed in 
over 700 communities, and in improved 
measures for the contro] of clandestine 
prostitution and promiscuity. It has 
proven itself an important factor in re- 
ducing venereal disease infections. 

Now these gains are in jeopardy. 

Pederal social protection as a wartime 
activity has been sharply curtailed. 
Former vice interests, counting on a ces- 
sation of Federal effort. and local com- 
munities following suit, have already re- 
opened their houses or indicate they ex- 
pect to do so soon. Most of them never 
gave up the titles or leases on their for- 
mer brothels. 

Field studies recently made by the 
American Social Hygiene Association in 
181 of the 700 cities closed during the 
war showed that by last December com- 
mercialized prostitution was again easily 
accessible in 50 of them. 

We cannot go backward. We must 
not give ground to promoters, shady 
real-estate operators and their front 
men who breed juvenile delinquency, 
erime, corruption, and disease. : 

Effective national and local effort will 
be required to check increasing prosti- 
tution, sex delinquency, and venereal 
disease. The Federal Security Agency 
should be enabled to provide communi- 
ties, as it did during the war, with the 
impetus, the technical knowledge and 
guidance in combating these conditions. 
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Their correction is necessary to our na- 
tional welfare. That is the purpose of 
my bill. 

The next few years will determine 
whether wartime advances are to be re- 
tained and extended or whether these 
gains resulting from the expenditure of 
time, effort, anc money of Federal, St<ie, 
and local governments, and private in- 
dividuals and organizations are to be 
lost. I trust the Committee on the Jy- 
diciary will study the problem thor- 
oughly and that we may act wisely and 
promptly in continuing and extending 
the social-protection program. It is in 
this spirit that I have introduced H. R. 
5234. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentlewoman has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, on Mon- 
day and again on Wednesday I was 
granted permission to extend my re- 
marks in the Rgecorp and include there- 
im an address made by Hon. Lindsay C. 
Warren before the chamber of commerce 
at Asheville, N. C., and an editorial from 
the Evening Star printed here in Wash- 
ington. 

I am informed this morning by the 
Government Printing Office that the en- 
tire amount will be $121.40. Notwith- 
standing the cost, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that it be included 
in my remarks in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 


ADJOURNMENT OVER 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today it adjourn to meet on 
Monday next. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mrs. LUCE (at the request of Mr. Mar- 
TIN of Massachusetts) was given permis- 
sion to extend her remarks in the Recoxp 
and include certain excerpts. 


PROGRAM FOR NEXT WEEK 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I take this time to inquire of 
the acting majority leader whether he 
can tell us the program for next week 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Monday is District 
Day. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Does 
the gentleman know what is coming up 
on District Day? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair understands that there is no Dis- 
trict business ready for next Monday, 
according to the information that the 
Chair has received. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Then it is planned 
to take up the bill (H. R. 4437) relating 
to the return of the United States Em- 
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ployment Service to the States and to 
continue that bill on Tuesday. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mon- 
day will be devoted to genera) debate? 

Mr. SP. Monday will be de- 
voted to general debate. On Tuesday the 
bill will be read for amendment. 

On Wednesday it is proposed to take 
up the rescission appropriation bill. 

On Thursday, if the Rules Committee 
grants a rule on the bill from the Com- 
mittee on Labor with reference to fact 
finding, it is proposed to take up that bill 
and to continue it until finished through 
Friday, or even Saturday, if necessary. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Does 
the gentleman know how much time 
there will be on that bill? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Of course, that will 
be set by the Rules Committee. The rule 
has not yet been granted. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Could 
the distinguished gentleman from Iili- 
nois (Mr. SasaTH] tell us anything about 
that? 

Mr. SABATH. For the information 
of the gentleman from Massachusetts 
and the membership, I desire to state 
that on Monday the Rules Committee 
will begin hearings on that bill. There 
are a great many requests on the part of 
Members to be heard on the application 
for the rule. From what I have learned 
so far, I cannot state how many hours 
will be granted for general debate under 
the rule which the Rules Committee will 
report as soon as the hearings are com- 
pleted. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Could 
the gentleman tell us what kind of a 
rule it will be? Will the House consider 
only the legislation from the Labor Com- 
mittee, or will it be expanded? 

Mr.SARATH. Jf, myself, cannot speak 
for the membership. I am in favor, as 
usual, of an open rule. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Of 

course, there are open rules and open 
rules. That does not really answer the 
question. Would it go beyond the sub- 
ject matter of the legislation reported 
by the Labor Committee? 
_ Mr. SABATH. I am opposed to bring- 
ing in anything that would not be in line 
with the proposed legislation that is in 
the bill. I do not believe in bringing in 
any other foreign matters. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Ishould like to add 
one other thing. in the event a rule is 
not granted in time to take up the fact- 
finding bill on Thursday, Friday, and 
Saturday, as proposed, it is proposed to 
take up H. R. 4199, upon which a rule has 
already been reported. That is a bill 
from the Civil Service Committee relat- 
ing to retirement benefits. 

Mr. HOFFMAN, Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentieman yield? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
yield to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Will we vote on the 
fact-finding bill along about Saturday 
of next week, then? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. If the Rules Com- 
mittee grants a rule, a vote would. be ex- 
pected to come either Friday or Sat- 
urday. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. 
until Monday? 
(Mr. SPARKMAN. Of course, that is 
“iways within the control of the House, 


It would not go over 
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and it depends upon how much time is 
used in debate. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. And 
it also depends on how many amend- 
ments are offered and how much time is 
consumed on those amendments. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. The only 
proposal is that we will take it up on 
Thursday if a rule is granted, and con- 
tinue work on it until it is disposed of. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I un- 
derstand that under one of these open 
rules with reference to labor legislation, 
several years ago it went for 8 days. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. In view of the state- 
ment of the gentlema from Illinois [Mr. 
SaBaTH], as I understood him, he said he 
was in favor cf confining the legislation 
to the fact-finding bill and matters that 
wculd be germane to that. 

Mr. SABATH. That is correct. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Does not the gentle- 
man realize the only thing in the fact- 
finding bill as it was reported out is three 
jobs at a hundred dollars a day? 

Mr. SABATH. I understand the bill 
has been emasculated and it is not the 
bill that the President has askec for. I 
am hopeful that some cf the provisions 
which the President has recommended 
will be embodied in the bill, and, of 
course, that will be in order. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the zentleman yield? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
yield. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I am sure 
the chairman of the Rules Committee 
is aware that the country is aroused about 
strikes, and they nre blaming Congress 
for nct taking some action. As I under- 
stand it, this legislation was reported out 
early this week. I am wondering why 
the delay until the middle of next week 
to bring legislation to the floor of the 
House, which is being demanded by the 
country. 

Mr. SABATH. Unfortunately, from 
what I inderstand, the bill as repcrted 
would not do a great deal tc bring about 
the elimination of strikes. I know the 
President is doing everything humanly 
possible to bring about the elimination 
of strikes, and to bring peace and har- 
mony and thorough agreement between 
industry and labor in the interest of the 
Nation. I know he will continue in his 
efforts along that line. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Martin], has expired. 


’ THE BUTTER SITUATION 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPSAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, Iam sure 
I announce nothing new when I say the 
butter situation in this country is very 
bad in spite of the fact that last year 
we produced as much milk as we ever 
produced. It is still bad, and it promises 
to continue bad. The Butter Institute 
has prepared a very interesting little 
pamphlet. If I had time I would ask the 
indulgence of the House to read it, but 
lacking time I ask permission to revise 
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and extend my remarks by adding the 
pamphlet. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. In the 
Appendix? ; 

Mr. JENKINS. In the Appendix. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. WASIELEWSKI asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
and include an editorial from the New 
York Times of January 24 entitled “The 
FEPC Problem.” 

Mr. VOORHIS of California asked and 
Was given permission to extend his 
remarks in the Recorp and include a 
column by Walter Lippmann. 

Mr. D’ALESANDRO asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include a letter he 
sent Senator RusseL_., chairman of the 
Committee on Immigration and Natu- 
ralization of the Senate, and a copy of 
his reply. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine asked and was 
given permission to extend her remarks 
in the REcorp regarding the presentation 
of the Legion of Merit to Capt. Dorothy 
T. Stratton, Director of the SPARS, on 
January 15, 1946, and to include therein 
the citation signed by the Secretary of 
the Navy. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that my colleague the 
gentleman from California [Mr. HEALY], 
who has been absent in the hospital for 
a week because of illness, may be granted 
leave of absence. He is still there. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
I may address the House today for 15 
minutes at the conclusion of the special 
orders heretofore entered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may be per- 
mitted to address the House for 15 
minutes on Monday next and for 15 
minutes on Tuesday next at the conclu- 
sion of the special orders heretofore 
entered for those days. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


UNION ATTITUDE TOWARD GOVERNMENT 
OPERATION OF STRUCK INDUSTRIES 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. 
Speaker, 


Mr. 
the interest of the United 
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States has got to be paramount over the 
special interests of any particular group. 
If the United States Government tempo- 
rarily takes over the meat packing plants 
as has been announced, the attitude of 
the CIO union involved ought to be pre- 
cisely the same as the attitude of the 
A. F. of L. union, namely, that their men 
will go back to work at once under those 
circumstances. 

It is against every principle of our 
country to compel one man to work for 
private profit for another, but it is equally 
against those principles for a strike to 
take place against the Government of the 
United States. The statement issued by 
the A. F. of L. Amalgamated Meat Work- 
ers Union calling for a return to work 
when the plants are opened by the Gov- 
ernment is not only a patriotic one but 
its logic is unanswerable. There ought 
to be no hesitation by the CIO in doing 
likewise. For by refusing to return they 
will not only hurt the Nation but place 
themselves in a position impossible to 
defend. 

Now on the other side of the picture, 
Mr. Speaker, we heard a speech the other 
day by Mr. Fairless speaking for the steel 
corporations in which he said the strike 
in steel was a strike against the national 
interest, and so on. If that be true then 
I want to point out that the union agreed 
to the President’s proposal and had the 
companies agreed also there would have 
been no strike; but it was the corpora- 
tions which refused to agree; and that 
same situation applies in the case of the 
General Motors strike. We ought to be 
very clear and fair in all these matters 
to see where and by whom the interest 
of the Nation has not been put first, and 
wherein there is refusal to cooperate to 
end this industrial conflict and get pro- 
duction going. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from California 
has expired. 

UNION RESPONSIBILITY 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

{[Mr. Horrman addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix.] 


ONLY DECENT INCOME ASSURES DECENT 
LEVEL OF LIVING 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
state that I am primarily interested in 
every man, woman, and child in our 
Nation regardless of race, creed, color, 
having a chance to honestly earn a de- 
cent standard of daily living. Here are 
some facts that show labor’s demands 
are essential for decent levels of living: 

The United States Department of 
Labor reports that even in 1944, with 
wartime incomes, “half the families and 
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single persons in cities throughout the 
United States had net incomes after 
taxes of less than $2,700.” According to 
the Heller Budget of the University of 
California, $2,709 was needed as a min- 
imum health and decency budget for a 
family of four. 

With the ending of overtime and with 
fewer members of the family employed, 
incomes now are even less adequate. 

The Department of Labor study also 
states: 

In 1944, with high wartime costs, it took 
$1,950 income after taxes for the typical city 
family of two or more persons to break even. 
Such families, averaging three persons in 
size, lived very modestly, spending an aver- 
age of barely 22 cents per meal per person 
and $30 per month for housing, fuel, light, 


and refrigeration. They paid $119 during 
the year in taxes. 


The Department further states: 

At present, when living costs are some- 
what above the 1944 average, it would require 
steady work, 40 hours a week for 50 weeks, 
at $1.0314 per hour, for one person to provide 
$1,950 after taxes, or a total of $2,070. This 
income typically allowed no net savings in 
1944 for a familly of three. 


I see no permanent economic security 
or social advancement for our Nation if 
vast masses of humankind are existing 
beneath a decent level of daily living. 
Mass poverty; mass hunger; mass illit- 
eracy; mass fear—these beget human 
delinquencies and liabilities. These also 
beget insecurity for the democratic way 
of life. These also result in a form of 
human bondage, the shackles of which 
must be cut loose. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from California 
has expired. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. JONKMAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
REcorRD and include an editorial. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp 
in two instances and in each to include 
newspaper articles. 


MOVING OF FAMILIES OF SERVICEMEN 
OVERSEAS 


Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, many of us 
were impressed yesterday by a news item 
in a local paper stating that several Dis- 
trict families were being sent overseas 
to join their soldier husbands and 
fathers. Their furniture was being 
crated and sent over 5,060 miles to set 
up housekeeping. 

The union of soldier families is highly 
desirable, and on December 4, 1945, I 
introduced House Joint Resolution 281 
calling for the immediate discharge of 
fathers. However, I cannot see the wis- 
dom in sending a family of two, three, 
or four with household goods over 5,000 
miles in preference to bringing one man 
home. 
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This action I presume is going on 
throughout the land and will possibly 
run into the thousands. It is significant 
that at a time when there is apparently 
a planned exodus of good American fam- 
ilies to lands beyond the continenta) 
limits of the United States, the President 
has seen fit to send a commission to 
Europe to expedite immigration into this 
country and very soon we will be wit- 
nessing the sordid picture of good Ameri- 
can families, whom we need and want 
badly, boarding ships to go abroad and 
the returning ships unloading immi- 
grants whom we do not need and in a 
vast majority of cases do not want. 

It is high time that the Congress be 
giving some attention to the question of 
bringing soldiers home and wake up to 
the immigration situation. 


VOTING PROCEDURE IN THE HOUSE 


Mr. BUCK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BUCK. Mr. Speaker, I have no 
time to waste and in that particular I am 
no different from any of my 434 col- 
leagues in this body. 

Last night’s four roll calls wasted an 
hour and forty-five minutes of our time. 
That time was wasted because the 2 hours 
and 20 minutes required for those roll 
calls under the House’s present archaic 
procedure could have been reduced to 35 
minutes if we could have voted mechan- 
ically. 

Mechanism could be installed whereby 
every person’s vote would be recorded 
visually and mechanically and accurately 
with the same protection which each 
Member and the House itself now enjoys. 
By this means the time required for an 
initial roll-call vote could be reduced 
from 35 or 40 minutes to 20 minutes, and 
succeeding roll calls, such as we had last 
night, could be accomplished in 5 min- 
utes each. 

There has been much talk of stream- 
lining and modernizing congressional 
procedure. Let us start with our voting 
process. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. GOODWIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Monday next, 
after disposition of the legislative busi- 
ness in order for the day and after any 
special orders heretofore entered, I may 
be permitted to address the House for 
20 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and include an edi- 
torial appearing in the Omaha Daily- 
Journal-Stockman entitled “Disgusted 
With Strikes.” 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks in the Recorp and include an 
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editorial appearing in the Endicott Bul- 
tin. 

” Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks in the RecorpD in two instances; 
to include in one a resolution adopted 
by the Oklahoma Philatelic Society, and 
in the other a resolution adopted by the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States. 

Mr. THOM asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
RecorD and include an address by Henry 
Ford II, president of the Ford Motor Co. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp and in- 
clude an editorial that appeared in the 
Washington Post by Eugene Meyer 
in appreciation of the Wacs. He shares 
the Army feelings and those of others 
that they have done a very great job. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. SAVAGE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the special 
order alloted to my colleague, the gentle- 
man from Washington [Mr. De Lacy] be 
vacated, and that he be given that privi- 
lege on Monday next, following any 
special orders heretofore entered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SAVAGE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the special 
order allotted to me for today be vacated, 
and that I be permitted to address the 
House for 20 minutes on Tuesday next, 
following any special orders heretofore 
entered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Monday, 
February 4, at the conclusion of the legis- 
lative program of the day and following 
any special orders heretofore entered, I 
may be permitted to address the House 
for 1 hour. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 


VETERANS UNABLE TO BUY 
AUTOMOBILES 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute, and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the gentlewoman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, in common with thousands of 
other persons, I am completely discour- 
aged with the failure of the Government 
to allow the veterans to buy Army auto- 
mobiles. I am completely confused with 
the way I am personally sent from one 
department to another in an effort to 
help the veterans secure automobiles. It 
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looks as if the Army was holding them 
up, while others blame the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation. I think many 
of the personnel in the Government agen- 
cies handling surplus automobiles are 
completely discouraged themselves. I 
am introducing a bill, Mr. Speaker, which 
would actually give the veterans first 
priority after the Federal Government. 
That is only just and fair, and the only 
way, unless there is a better administra- 
tion of the whole matter, that the veter- 
ans will receive a single automobile and 
in order for many veterans to be able to 
secure automobiles. The law must be 
changed. 


THE MEAT STRIKE 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, this 
morning’s newspaper carries the good 
news that William Green, speaking for 
the American Federation of Labor, has 
ordered 70,000 of the members of the 
A F. of L. now out in the meat packers’ 
strike to return to their jobs in the var- 
ious meat-packing plants throughout the 
Nation so that the farmers will have a 
market for their livestock, so that a suffi- 
cient meat supply can be going forward 
for the soldiers in the military service, 
and to give the people of this country a 
steady supply of meat. 

President Green has very wisely taken 
this position in the interest of the gen- 
eral public, and in an effort to comply 
with the request of the President. I 
want to pay a compliment to President 
Green and the American Federation of 
Labor for such action. Public sentiment 
and the people of the Nation will com- 
mend him. There is no longer any ques- 
tion that the labor movement in this 
country must be saved from being de- 
stroyed through the conservative leader- 
ship of the old-established American 
Federation of Labor. The CIO, shot 
through with communism at the very 
top, will destroy the labor movement in 
the Nation unless every effort is made by 
the American Federation of Labor to give 
wise and conservative leadership to the 
labor movement in America. 

Public sentiment is the court of last 
resort that passes judgment on every 
national move. The efforts of the CIO 
to call strikes throughout the Nation with 
no regard whatsoever for the public in- 
terest during the past few months has 
done more to hurt the cause of labor 
and to arouse public sentiment against 
labor than in any other time in the his- 
tory of the Natior. 

Labor in cooperation with the Mem- 
bers of Congress can bring industrial 
peace to the Nation with justice to all 
of our people through the leadership of 
the Members of Congress and the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor if they will 
speedily get together and attempt to 
work out a sound and just solution of 
our problem. I am sure the majority of 
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the ablest men in Congress will welcome 
such effort. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Wednesday 
next, at the conclusion of the legislative 
program of the day and following any 
special orders heretofore entered, I may 
be permitted to address the House for 20 
minutes on the subject of tax rebates 
versus sound governmental fiscal policy. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 


DEMOBILIZATION OF THE ARMED 
FORCES—CONTACT WITH THE MOON 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, again I 
want to urge Members of the House to 
sign petition No. 9, to help get our men 
back home who have been in the service 
for 18 months or more, or who have de- 
pendents to look after, or who want to 
return to school. 

This morning I saw in the paper that 
our Army had established radar contact 
with the moon. I want to get these boys 
home before some of these international 
fanatics mistake one of those radar 
echoes for an S O S and demand that we 
send an army of occupation, or that we 
extend them a loan, or send some of the 
subversive element in this country to 
teach democracy to the “lunartics” at 
the expense of the American taxpayers. 

Before we get that far afield in our 
efforts to reform human nature let us 
bring our boys home who have fought 
and won this war and who are no longer 
needed in the service of their country. 


SALE OF UNIFORMS, ACCOUTERMENTS, 
AND ECUIPMENT TO ENLISTED MEN 


Mr. BRUMBAUGH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to include a bill I have 
introduced today. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania? 

There was no bojection. 

Mr. BRUMBAUGH. Mr. Speaker, I am 
calling attention to a bill introduced by 
me this date to give the enlisted military 
personnel the same right to purchase 
clothing, accouterments, and equipment 
as is now enjoyed by commissioned offi- 
cers. Under the provisions of section 9, 
act of August 31, 1918—Fortieth Statutes, 
page 957—which is Army Regulation 
45-75, the sale of uniforms, accouter- 
ments, and equipment is limited to com- 
missioned officers and the privilege is also 
extended to cadets of the United States 
Military Academy. According to present 
regulations an enlisted man is not per- 
mitted to purchase ordnance property 
and my bill is designed to eliminate such 
rank discrimination as I feel it is only 
fair and just that enlisted men should 
have the same privileges as officers. 
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I am of the firm opinion that the dis- 
crimination between officers and enlisted 
personnel is responsible for the reluc- 
tance of veterans to reenlist in the United 
States Army. I have received many let- 
ters of complaint from servicemen and 
have discussed this matter with many 
soldiers and they protest bitterly over the 
advantages accorded officers in compari- 
son to those in the ranks. It seems al- 
most unbelievable that a law would ke 
passed to permit officers, who receive an 
attractive salary, to purchase equipment 
and supplies and not permit those in the 
ranks who receive a small income to en- 
joy the same privilege of purchasing such 
material. 

The bill that I have introduced elimi- 
nates this unfair practice. I am includ- 
ing in my remarks a copy of Sales Mem- 
orandum No. 1 relating to the sale of 
firearms from the Rock Island Ordnance 
Depot, Rock Island, Ill., which reveals the 
present policy in regard to the purchase 
of equipment and material by commis- 
sioned personnel. 

Many returning veterans complain 
that while officers are required to certify 
that the equipment is for their own use 
this regulation has been disregarded and 
the material is resold at a profit to the 
commissioned officer. It is such a prac- 
tice as this that has engendered ill-feel- 
ing between commissioned officers and 
enlisted personnel and my bill will wipe 
out the objectionable policy now in effect 
and which is detrimental in lowering the 
morale of our armed forces. 

Army SERVICE FORCEs, 
Rock ISLAND ORDNANCE DEPOT, 
Rock Island, Ill., October 18, 1945. 
SALES MEMORANDUM NO. 1 

Subject: Sale of firearms. 

1. Authority to sell certain firearms, in- 
cluding numerous types of shotguns, has 
been received from the Office, Chief of Ord- 
nance in OO File 400.321/123 (RIA 400.- 
321/655), dated October 9, 1945. 

2. These sales are to be made to commis- 
sioned officers only. This does not include 
officers of the United States Naval Reserve, 
regardiess of whether or not they are on 
active duty, as sales to officers of the USNR 
are forbidden in paragraph 6-b (1) AR 45-75. 

3. A display of the available types of shot- 
guns will be arranged at the south end 
(third floor) of the office in W-1. Officers 
wishing to purchase shotguns may view the 
samples at that place, and select the models 
and types which they desire. 

4. After the selection of the desired shot- 
gun, application for purchase should be 
made to Miss Huldah Bargholz, Sales Group, 
Outgoing Property Section, at Post 52 (south 
room, third floor W-1). 

5. Payment for the firearms must be made 
at the time of purchase. 

6. Following is a copy of the authority for 
these sales (it will be noted that prices for 
the various types of shotguns, etc., are 
given): 

File OO 400.321/123 
dated October 9, 1945. 

Subject: Prices for matériel authorized 
for sale to members of the uniformed serv- 
ices, list No. 1. 

1. The Chief of Ordnance authorizes the 
sale of the following items, at the prices 
indicated, to members of the uniformed servy- 
ices in accordance with the provisions of 
Army Regulations 45-75 as reinstated by War 
Department Circular No. 294, 1945: 


(RIA 400.321/655), 
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ITEM 
(a) Pistol, automatic, caliber 32, 
Onlt\s.tutiteldaninisionLacctats 5 
(b) Revolver, Colt, caliber 38, special 
ae as 34. 00 
(c) Revolver, Colt, caliber 38, special 
(Junior Commando) --.--.... 33.00 


(ad) Revolver, Colt, caliber 38, spe- 


cial, official police...........- 26. 50 
(e) Revolver, S. & W., military and 

police, caliber 38, special..... $1. 00 
(f) Shotgun, Ithaca, model 87, 12- 

gage (Sporter)............-.. 31. 50 
(g) Shotgun, Remington, 12-gage, 

CREE EEA facethai-agcevidelndiiationsy 38. 50 
(bh) Shotgun, Remington, 12-gage 

(Eperenh): os Se 38. 50 
(i) Shotgun, Remington, model 31 or 

314A, 12-gage (Sporting) --.._-- 31. 50 
(j) Shotgun, Savage, model 720, 12- 

CORR kn ibn ewtisaebeidnds 31.00 
(k) Shotgun, Stevens, model 620, 12- 

gage (Sporter) ............... 31. 50 
(1) Shotgun, Stevens, model 620, 12- 

gage (Sporter)......-..-..... 29. 50 
(m) Shotgun, Winchester, model 

1897, 12-gage (Sporter)--.-.... 28. 00 
(n) Shotgun, Winchester, model 

1912, 12-gage (Sporter)_...-.. 34. 50 
(co) Nonstandard shotguns, auto- 

MORAG: viiis pak cnnthidinimmacbniainds 28. 00 
(p) Nonstandard shotguns, pump... 25.00 
(q) Nonstandard shotguns, single 

WURWON oe ete eee ak cereetian 6.25 
(rt) Nonstandard shotguns, double 

meee nh dbl 15. 60 


2. The following items will not be sold 
under the above authorization: 

(1) Shotguns, Remington, model 31 or 314A, 
12-gage, with 26-inch barrel or Cutts com- 
pensator installed. 

(2) Shotguns, Winchester, model 1912, 12- 
gage, with 26-inch barrel or Cutts compen- 
sator installed. 

3. Prices listed for items (a) through (n), 
inclusive, in paragraph 1 above, are for new 
articles only. A discount of 25 percent is 
allowable for used, serviceable items. Prices 
for umserviceable items will be furnished 
upon request. 

4. Items (0) through (r), inclusive, in 
paragraph 1 above, will be sold at listed 
prices regardless of condition of service- 
ability. 

7. At present there is no authority for the 
sale of unserviceable weapons. 

©. G. Pecan, 
Colonel, Ordnance Department, 
Commanding. 
A bill relating to clothing, accouterments, 
and equipment for enlisted personnel of 
the Army 

Be it enacted, etc., That in addition to 
the clothing, accouterments, and equipment 
furnished by the United States without 
charge to each enlisted member of the Army, 
there shall be furnished by the United 
States at cost such additional clothing, ac- 
couterments, and equipment as any such 
member may request. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of War shall pre- 
scribe such regulations as may be necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this act. 


SAVE MEMBERS’ TIME—ELIMINATE 
ROLL CALLS 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and exten 
my remarks. . 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I fully 
agree with the gentleman from New 
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York (Mr. Buck] as to the waste of time 
involved in voting by roll calls. Many 
other Members have talked to me in 
connection with the votes taken yester- 
day. I think it was unfortunate that we 
should have been kept here for an hour 
and a half or 2 hours unnecessarily. 
That is due mainly to the fact that many 
Members were not present when th: 
votes were taken in the Committee oj 
the Whole and because a lot of these 
amendments that were purely politica! 
were adopted because few Members wers 
on the floor. 

Twenty years ago I advocated the in. 
stallation of a mechanical voting ma: 
chine in the House Chamber, but un: 
fortunately the then offered mechanica. 
voting or registering device did not prow 
as efficient or timesaving as was claime¢ 
by Mr. John Bobroff, the inventor. Sinc 
that time several of the State legislature: 
utilizing voting machines have discon. 
tinued their use. Until a proven and 
effective timesaving voting machine 
can be installed, we must, perforce, use 
the cumbersome personal roll call. I 
appreciate the fact that Members, and 
particularly those who belong to the 
party now in power, are overwhelmed by 
requests from constituents, and in their 
desire to give every proper service they 
must spend much time in their offices 
and at the departments. I hope, though, 
that to save time and expedite the 
proper business of the House Members, 
and members of the majority especially, 
will make every effort to be on the floor 
when amendments to bills are being 
voted on during consideration under the 
5-minute rule. I feel it would inure to 
their benefit to attend to their con- 
stituents’ matters before the House 
meets and after the House adjourns. I 
am sure that if they will do this it will 
save them valuable time and prevent the 
actual waste of time occasioned by a roll- 
call vote on separate amendments after 
the House arises from the Committee of 
the Whole House. It will preclude the 
necessity of remaining in session after 6 
o’clock and not reaching their homes 
until 7 o’clock for a late dinner with their 
families, and will enable those Members 
who have appointments or conferences 
with constituents early in the evening or 
at 8 o’clock to keep them. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. LATHAM. Mr. Speaker, | ask 
unanimous consent that on Monday after 
the disposition of business on the Speak- 
er’s desk and the conclusion of specia! 
orders heretofore entered, I may address 
the House for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from New York? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my !e- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp and 
include therein a speech by Vice Adm. 
Ben Moreell, Director the Navy Seabees, 
delivered before the Executive Club of 
Chicago recently. 

Mr. Speaker, I have obtained an esti- 
mate from the Public Printer and am in- 
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formed that the cost is $173.40. Not- 
withstanding the cost, I ask unanimous 
consent that the extension be made. 

The pro tempore. Not- 
withstanding the cost and without ob- 
jection, the extension may be made. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BUTLER asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his own remarks in the 
Recorp and include certain excerpts. 

Mr. ANGELL asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include certain excerpts. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that on 
Wednesday after the disposition of busi- 
ness on the Speaker’s desk and the con- 
clusion of special orders heretofore en- 
tered, I may address the House for 20 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 


BRING THE SERVICEMEN HOME 


Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, we 
have heard two of the gentlemen this 
morning complaining about the 2 hours’ 
time which was taken yesterday after- 
noon for roll-call yotes. If the Congress 
is so disappointed about taking 2 hours 
of their valuable time yesterday after- 
noon between 4 o’clock and 6 o’clock, 
what do you think must be the feeling 
of the boys who are in the Pacific, in 
Japan, and over in Germany, who have 
been waiting months, yea years, to come 
back to their homes? Let us think about 
that and let us get them home. Let us 
devote more of our time devising ways 
and means to get our servicemen home, 
instead of complaining about a mere 2 
hours consumed by roll-call votes in 
Congress. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

We should have carried those roll-call 
votes over to today when we have plenty 
of time and have nothing to do. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
has expired, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp 
and include therein an address and an 
article by Merril! C. Meigs on the subject 
Billions in United States Supplies Scat- 
tered About the Globe. 

Mr. Speaker, I have obtained an esti- 
mate from the Public Printer and am 
informed that the cost is $156. Not- 
withstanding the cost, I ask unanimous 
Consent that the extension may be made. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Illinois? 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, and I shall not ob- 
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ject, I think a word or two ought to be 
said at this time in answer to this prop- 
aganda to establish a voting machine 
in the House of Representatives. They 
have tried that plan in various State leg- 
islatures and it has been a failure. The 
Members. who come into the Chamber 
and who have not heard the debate need 
@ little time to consult with other Mem- 
bers to find out what it is all about be- 
fore they vote. i 

If the Members who are advocatin 
this proposition will talk to the Mem- 
bers who have been here a long time, 
they will find that the time it takes to 
call the roll is not expensive to the 
American people. On the other hand, 
it sometimes prevents the passage of bad 
legislation or the adoption of amend- 
ments that would be detrimental, if not 
dangerous, to the welfare of the country. 
We could have carried those roll calls on 
yesterday over until today when we 
could have called the roll while there is 
practically nothing before the House. 

I, for one, want to say now that I am 
opposed to trying to put the Congress 
into a mechanical strait-jacket when it 
comes to voting. The next thing you 
would have a button installed in each 
Member’s office so that the Member 
could press the button and then find out 
the next day what Le voted on. During 
a roll call wheu the Members come into 
the Chamber they have an opportunity 
to consult with the Members who have 
been here during the debate and know 
just what it is that is before the House, 
and they are much better informed than 
they would be if they had to come here 
and look at a robot which probably 
would not even show how each individual 
had voted. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Oregon (Mr. Stockman] is 
recognized for 40 minutes. 


THE LOAN TO BRITAIN 


Mr. STOCKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
Opposed to the contemplated loan to 
Great Britain for many reasons but prin- 
cipally because I do not want to see the 
American people left holding the sack. 
We played Santa Claus to the world once 
before—after the First World War. We 
ought to have learned a little from that 
experience. I contend that we will have 
enough to do to pay off our own debts 
without also advancing some four and 
one-half billion dollars to finance British 
socialism at home and British imperial- 
ism abroad. 

This proposed loan to Britain would be 
only the beginning. Let the British get 
their foot inside the door of the United 
States Treasury and we will have plenty 
of other customers right behind them, 
all expecting hand-outs. Russia hopes 
to get $6,000,000,000, France, Italy, 
Belgium, Poland, and other countries are 
once again looking to good old Uncle 
Sam to bail them out of their economic 
difficulties at the expense of the Amer- 
ican taxpayers. 
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Now it is perfectly obvious that we just 
cannot make all these loans without go- 
ing bankrupt ourselves. And if we grant 
the loan to Great Britain, can we deny 
loans to these other countries without 
creating hard feelings and sacrificing 
international friendships? Where are 
we going to draw the line? 

I have studied the terms under which 
it is proposed to make this loan to the 
Government of Great Britain. Those 
terms are utterly fantastic—and I say 
that with all due regard to the “funny 
money” schemes, the deficit spending, the 
pump priming and all the other hocus- 
Pocus that has characterized the fiscal 
Policies of the New Deal for the past 12 
years. Here is how these financial 
magicians—aided and abetted by “ex- 
perts” sent over from England—here is 
how they propose to go about trimming 
Uncle Sam this time. 

First of all, there are two separate 
agreements. Under the terms of one, 
we make an outright loan of $3,750,000,- 
000 to the British Government. Under 
the terms of the other, we agree to cancel 
$25,0C3,000,000 worth of lend-lease aid 
extended to the British at 2% cents on 
the dollar—to accept $650,000,000 in full 
payment of the lend-lease account, in- 
cluding vast stores of materials left in 
England and the great airports and other 
installations which we built there. 

That, reduced to simplest terms, is 
what we are supposed to do in the deal 
that has been worked out for this loan 
and what the Members of this Congress 
will be asked to approve. 

Now let us take a look at what the 
British are supposed to do in return for 
all this money in new credits and can- 
cellation of lend-lease debts. Here is 
where we really see the fine handiwork 
of the experts in international finance. 
Taking rabbits out of a hat is child’s play 
compared to what they can do in de- 
priving Uncle Sam of his shirt and pants 
without the old gent even knowing what 
happened. 

Under terms of the agreement making 
the $3,750,000,000 loan, Great Britain is 
supposed to pay us back in annual install- 
ments extending over a 50-year period, 
plus a 5-year period of grace during 
which no interest will be paid. That 
will make the final payment due in or 
about the year 2000. Maybe there will 
“always be an England” as we have been 
assured in song and story, but who can 
say that in the year 2000 the British Em- 
pire will be constituted as it is today or 
that the regime then in power will recog- 
nize the obligations solemnly entered 
into 55 years previously? 

And before we start counting as money 
in the pocket those annual installment 
payments everaging about $100,000,000 
a year, let us see what else this agree- 
ment provides. On its face, it calls for 
an interest rate of 2 percent. In reality, 
the interest rate will be 1.62 percent since 
no interest is charged the first 5 years. 
I know lots of people who would like to 
borrow money on terms like that. There 
are, for example, any number of veter- 
ans out in Oregon who would jump at 
the chance of buying a farm if they could 
get a loan at 1.62 percent interest instead 
of 3 or 4 percent, and 5 years in which 
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to get on their feet before a payment 
became due. 

Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STOCKMAN. Gladly. 

Mr. BUFFETT. The gentleman is 
making a very informative report on this 
subject. I wonder if he has heard any 
reasons advanced why the Government 
of the United States should extend bet- 
ter terms to England in the lending of 
money than it extends to its own GI’s? 

Mr. STOCKMAN. That is one of the 
curious matters that prompted me to 
make this address today. 

Mr. BUFFETT. The gentleman also 
knows that the GI’s have made a con- 
tribution to this country’s freedom at 
least equal to that of the Government of 
England. Is not thai true? 

Mr. STOCKMAN. I believe that would 
be a mild statement. 

I thank the gentleman for his valua- 
ble contribution. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STOCKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I, too, 
have been studying this matter. In 
thinking about the past experience of 
our loans to England over the last 25 
years, is there any criterion to make us 
expect we would receive any different 
treatment in the matter of repaying this 
loan, should we make it to England, than 
we had with the last? We have received 
practically nothing from them, and, as 
far as I know, it is practically all can- 
celed and we are not even trying to collect 
anything. 

Mr. STOCKMAN. That is right. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Is there 
any more probability, considering the 
financial condition of England today and 
what it may be 20, 30, 40, or 50 years from 
now, that they will pay back this money? 

Mr. STOCKMAN. That is a point I 
expect to comment on later in my ad- 
dress, that I do not believe England has 
any intention of ever even attempting to 
pay it back. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STOCKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I wish 
to compliment the gentleman for his fine 
address and also want to add my senti- 
ment. I feel that if we are going to make 
any loan to Britain, whether it is one 
dollar or four billions, that they ought to 
be made to pay as much interest as our 
GI’s are made to pay. When they want 
to get a short-term loan to buy a home, 
to establish themselves in business, or 
for any other purpose, they are charged 
4 percent. 

Mr. STOCKMAN. I know how the 
gentleman feels, and I support thai view- 
point. 

Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield for one further obser- 
vation? 

Mr. STOCKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. BUFFETT. I read in the papers 
of the great number of foreign agents 
in this country seeking to buy large 
amounts of automobiles, trucks, building 
materials, steel, andlumber. The report 
is that they are going to buy all these 
materials with loans granted them by 
America. The particular newspaper 
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item I read this morning contained the 
statement that if the propvsed British 
loan went through these demands from 
export sources would : e very much larger. 
This means that the date on which the 
domestic buyer of automobiles and build- 
ing materials will see the prospect of hav- 
ing his needs fulfilled is pushed further 
into the future than ever by this pro- 
posed loan. 

. Mr.GORE. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tieman yield? 

Mr. STOCKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. GOTYE. I think at this point in 
view of the remarks of the gentleman 
from Nebraska that it should be noted 
the’ the category of anticipated pur- 
chases in the order of their volume is, 
first, food products; second, textile prod- 
ucts, both raw and finished, mostly raw; 
and third, the category the gentleman 
has just mentioned, heavy machinery of 
the long-productive-cycle type. With re- 
spect to food commodities they want 
principally edible things. They want 
tobacco, they want cotton; in fact those 
purchases anticipated under the pro- 
gram contemplate those things which 
we will be increasingly glad to sell. 

Mr.STOCKMAN. Toacertain extent 
the gentleman is right. 

Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield furt-.er? 

Mr. STOCKMAN. I vield. 

Mr. BUFFETT. I think it should be 
added at this point in the Recorp that 
huge commitments have been made by 
the Export-Import Bank and by UNRRA 
and other agencies that are lending 
American funds abroad, or giving them 
away, for tremendous quantities of cot- 
ton and food products. 

Mr. STOCKMAN. That is right; but 
would the gentleman from Nebraska sub- 
scribe to the reference of the gentleman 
from Tennessee on edible products when 
he mentioned tobacco? I presume he 
had reference to chewing tobacco. 

Mr. GORE. If the gentleman will 
yield, a few gentlemen of the enormous 
stature of the distinguished Member who 
now addresses us might eat tobacco, but 
most people chew it and smoke it. 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STOCKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. As I 
understand the gentleman, even if the 
British perform the agreement we will 
still lose about $625,000,000 by making 
this loan. 

Mr. STOCKMAN. At least. 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. But I 
quite agree with the gentleman that 
there is no likelihood whatsoever that 
they will perform the agreement, and 
consequently, instead of this being a loan 
to Great Britain, it is going to be a gift. 

Mr. STOCKMAN. That is my con- 
tention. 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. Will it 
not follow also that the goods they will 
buy, as suggested by the gentleman from 
Tennessee, will not be sold but will, in 
fact, be given to them? 

Mr. STOCKMAN., In my opinion from 
past records, that will be the result. 

As a matter of fact, I think we could 
do a lot more good, and have a better 
chance of getting this money back, if we 
used it to make loans to veterans or to 
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further develop the resources here at 
home that will provide a higher’ standarq 
of living for our own people. 

The loan agreement as now drawn is 
studded with so many “if’s” and “but’s” 
that it will be fairly simple for England 
to escape payment whenever it suits her 
purpose. One of the jokers in the docu- 
ment provides that Great Britain wilj 
not have to pay the interest installment 
in any year in which her internationa) 
exchange position is unfavoiable. In 
other words, this so-called loan is partly 
based on the gamble that England wil) 
be able to assume her prewar dominance 
in world trade. If she is unable to do 
that, we get no interest payments on the 
loan during the years when her trade 
position is unfavorable. 

In return for this huge loan, we also 
get a promise from Great Britain that 
she will try to work out certain multi- 
lateral agreements for the relaxation of 
world-trade barriers, and that she will 
try to loosen up a bit on the strangle- 
hold she has upon the commerce of her 
colonial possessions through operation of 
the system of empire preferences. It is, 
in short, a promise to modify or eliminate 
discriminating tariff barriers and throw 
open empire markets to the competition 
of American business. 

As I say, the proposal to work out these 
trade concessions is just a promise. I, 
for one, have very serious doubts either 
that the promise will be kept or that any 
major concessions will be made. Eng- 
land is not in the habit of working 
against her own best interests, nor is she 
very apt to do anything that will jeop- 
ardize her own economic position. Such 
concessions would weaken her trade po- 
sition and make it just that much more 
difficult for her to repay this loan. 

Thus far I have confined my remarks 
to the terms of the agreement covering 
what is euphemistically called a loan, but 
which, in the light of what happened 
after the First World War, will probably 
turn out to be an outright gift. Cer- 
tainly Britain was in a much stronger 
economic position after World War I 
than she is now, and if she could not or 
would not repay her obligations then, 
what right have we to expect that she 
will repay the loan we are asked to grant 
her now? Before going any further into 
that I want to discuss for a moment the 
second of the two agreements in connec- 
tion with the present negotiations for an 
extension of credit. 

This second agreement, you will recall, 
provides that the United States write off 
$25,000,000,000 worth of lend-lease aid 
extended to Great Britain at 2'% cents 
on the dollar; that this Government will 
just cancel out that debt upon payment 
of $650,000,000, and throw in for good 
measure the hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars’ worth of American materials and 
equipment remaining in England, plus 
the investments we have in the tremen- 
dous aviation and military installations 
we built on British soil during the war. 
Much of this material and many of these 
installations will be converted to peace- 
time use, but not for the benefit of the 
people who paid, and are still paying, 
for them. 

And thus, the curtain comes down on 
lend-lease—except as I say, for the 
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American taxpayer who will still be foot- 
ing the bills and getting what comfort 
he can from the thought that there will 
always be an England as long as Uncle 
Sam can stand the expense. Who of 
you cannot remember how the walls of 
this Chamber resounded back a few 
months ago with the pious promises of 
administration spokesmen pleading that 
lend-lease was to be just that; that we 
would be repaid after the war for the 
tanks and planes, the food and ships and 
other materials and equipment we made 
available to our allies; and how the 
American people were sold by propa- 
ganda and catch phrases on the idea of 
reverse lend-lease, and told that once 
hostilities ceased, we would start getting 
back goods and merchandise in repay- 
ment? Well, we are getting repaid—or 
rather, we are getting a promise of re- 
payment under this agreement—if you 
can call a 2%4-percent return a repay- 
ment when it is not even enough to take 
care of the service charge on the debt. 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STOCKMAN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Wyoming. 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. I wish 
to compliment the gentleman on his 
splendid presentation of this matter. In 
addition to the point that the gentleman 
has just raised, I wonder if he will not 
agree with me that the administration, 
at the time that Bretton Woods agree- 
ment was under consideration in the 
House, assured us that if we passed that 
legislation, that then we would not be 
faced with the problem of making sepa- 
rate loans to Great Britain and to Russia 
and every other nation on earth. 

Mr. STOCKMAN. If my memory 
serves me right, that was one of the 
major premises made at that time. 

I recall this bit of history to your minds 
and take occasion to compare past 
promises with present performance, be- 
cause I think it points a very significant 
moral. I merely want to raise the ques- 
tion as to whether the promises that are 
being made to repay this new loan are 
worth any more than the promises that 
were made to repay lend-lease. Or to go 
back still further, if they are worth any 
more than the promises that were made 
to repay the loans extended after the 
First World War. One government 
loaning money to another government is 
fundamentally no different than a loan 
made by one individual to another. If 
you loan money to a neighbor you ex- 
pect him to repay you. If he does not re- 
pay, you certainly are not going to take 
a chance of getting stung two, three, and 
four times by making additional loans to 
him. Why then should we violate both 
the rules of good business and common 
sense by permitting our Government to 
do what we as individuals would not 
think of doing? 

I mentioned earlier some of the jokers 
written into this proposed loan agree- 
ment with Great Britain and several of 
the ways by which she could get around 
the obligation for repayment. 

Mr. GILLESPIE. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STOCKMAN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Colorado. 
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Mr. GILLESPIE. If this loan is so 
good, and if it is a loan, why could it 
not be floated in the United States and 
let the people who think it is good buy 
the bonds? 

Mr. STOCKMAN. I think that would 
be an excellent idea and that would also 
determine just how good the loan is. 

One of the loopholes is big enough to 
drive a truck through, and is found in the 
agreement under which we are supposed 
to forgive and forget the billions ad- 
vanced in lend-lease. Ostensibly, Britain 
is to pay us $650,000,000 in canceling out 
the $25,000,000,000 worth of lend-lease 
aid extended to her by this country. The 
payments, however, are not to be in 
American dollars. Nor will they be for 
deposit in the United States Treasury to 
help out the people of this country who 
will still be paying on both the interest 
and principal of the debt which we for- 
gave. Nothing as simple and straight- 
forward as that. The agreement pro- 
vides that the payments will be in pounds 
sterling; and then comes the amazing 
provision wherein the British tell us how 
and when this repayment money is to 
be spent, if and when we get it. We will 
not be permitted to use it as we see fit, 
nor will the bulk of it be spent in this 
country. The $650,000,000 payment can 
only be used for two purposes as the 
agreement is now written: First, to 
finance the construction of buildings in 
the United Kingdom for the use of the 
United States Government; or, second, 
for carrying out educational programs in 
accordance with agreements to be con- 
cluded between the two countries. Just 
who is to be educated and why is not 
disclosed, nor is it revealed just what 
buildings the United States Government 
will need in the British Empire that we 
do not already have. I say we will really 
have reached a new peak in freak finance 
if we establish the principle that from 
now on the borrower shall have the right 
to dictate how the money he repays shall 
be spent. 

Great Britain still owes us $6,500,000,- 
000 in principal and interest on her loans 
from the United States during and after 
the First World War. The total World 
War I debt owed this country by foreign 
governments amounts to approximately 
$16,000,000,000. We might as well write 
that indebtedness off the books. It will 
never be repaid. The best we can do is 
to chalk it up to experience and hope 
that we profit from that $16,000,000,000 
lesson at least to the extent that we do 
not make the same mistake twice. 

Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STOCKMAN. I yield to the 
gentleman from West Virginia. 

Mr. ELLIS. Does not the gentleman 
think that it would be an unhappy sit- 
uation and a dangerous situation for us 
to loan money to any foreign govern- 
ments and then have them come into 
our markets and compete with American 
citizens for goods that are scarce? 
Would that not be an unhealthy situa- 
tion? 

Mr. STOCKMAN. I think it would be 
a catastrophe. I thank the gentleman 
for his observation. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. 


, Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. STOCKMAN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. May I first con- 
gratulate the gentleman on the presenta- 
tion he is making. If I understand cor- 
rectly, the basic argument for this loan 
is that it will enhance our trade relations 
with Britain, and that if we do not make 
it we will not have such favorable trade 
relations. In other words, as I see that 
argument, we will be using $4.200,000,000 
of the taxpayers’ money to buy good trade 
relations. 

Mr.STOCKMAN. That is right, and 1 
question our value received. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Has the gentle- 
man ever known of a man who was able 
to buy a good job? 

Mr. STOCKMAN. I never have. 

It is contended by those who would 
like to make this same mistake twice 
that Great Britain needs this loan to get 
back on her feet economically, to set in 
motion again the wheels of world com- 
merce disrupted by the war. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, wil! 
the gentleman yield? 
Mr. STOCKMAN. 
tleman from Oregon. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. I have listened 
attentively to the gentleman’s discussion 
of this loan proposal, and have learned 
a great deal from it. I judge from what 
the gentleman has just said that this 
proposal can be classified as another 
pump-priming plan. I recall very dis- 
tinctly that we tried that domestically 
in the years 1936 and 1940, and I think 
it might be admitted by everyone that it 
did not really work. I wonder if the 
pump-priming plan as applied overseas 
would have any better luck. 

Mr. STOCKMAN. This proposal is a 
new and streamlined 1946 version. 

I agree that to a certain extent this is 
true and I, for one, would not be opposed 
to granting her a certain amount of 
credit. Not, however, to the tune of 
more than $4,000,000,000 as a starter 
And not under an agreement so full of 
escape clauses and so devoid of anything 
but promises as this one is. 

Why cannot such a loan arrangement 
be put on a business basis? Why should 
we not protect the interests of the Amer- 
ican taxpayers by seeing to it that we get 
something more tangible than mere 
promises as security for such credits? 
For one thing we should insist that Brit- 
ain turn over to us, or at least pledge as 
security that she will repay her loans, 
certain foreign bases and islands which 
she controls and which are essential to 
our national defense. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STOCKMAN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GROSS. I have studied this mat- 
ter for a long time. I too am against 
this loan, and I am not going to vote for 
any foreign loans. In view of the fact 
that Britain has established a sterling 
bloc and built such a wall against our 
selling to many of the nations of the 
world, I am terribly concerned that they 
are going to buy this material from us 
very cheap, or not pay for it at all, and 
resell it. 

This is an example of what it going on 
right now. I have in my possession 
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copies of letters from businessmen in 
India and other places canceling heavy 
contracts involving many, many dollars. 
The reason for their canceling these con- 
tracts is that the British Government will 
not give them licenses to lift these goods 
if we ship them, on the ground that the 
goods are purchasable in the United 
Kingdom. I am sure they are going to 
get these goods from us for nothing and 
resell them throughout the world and 
pocket the money. That is in line with 
Britain’s foreign-trade policy. 

Mr. STOCKMAN., I think the gen- 
tleman has stated a logical conclusion. 
I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STOCKMAN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. BUFFETT. For 15 years the 
United States Government has been go- 
ing into the red. Does not the gentle- 
man think that an administration with 
any sense of responsibility and fidelity to 
duty would at least show the American 
people how this country is going to re- 
main solvent, before it goes over into the 
realm of foreign loans? 

Mr. STOCKMAN. If one can say that 
we are solvent as of the present day. 

Mr. BUFFETT. No one has offered 
any testimony on that subject in a long 
time around here, has he? 

Mr. STOCKMAN. Not with the an- 
swer in the affirmative. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STOCKMAN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. STEVENSON I do not want to 
impose upon the wonderful presentation 
the gentleman is making, but may I ob- 
serve that Prime Minister Winston 
Churchill in a syeech in Parliament— 
and he was substantiated by the 
speeches of other members—said it 
would bankrupt the British Empire if 
they had to pay us any interest. I want 
to take them at their word. We will 
not charge them any interest, but we 
will not give them any principal. 

Mr. STOCKMAN. I think that would 
be an excellent solution. England has 
more than $3,500,000,000 in gold, bank 
balances, negotiable securities, and in- 
vestments in this country. Is there any 
sound reason why part of those assets 
should not be put up as security for any 
credits we may extend? 

I said a moment ago that a loan of 
some $4,500,000,000 under the agree- 
ments as presently drawn would in all 
likelihood turn out to be an outright gift. 
It seems to me that it could not be other- 
wise and that the theory of repayment 
is based on a false premise. The notion 
that w2 can indefinitely expand foreign 
trade by international agreement and 
international loans is completely un- 
realistic. Yet that is the notion on 
which these agreements and the promise 
for repayment are based. 

In order to meet her repayment obli- 
gations on the loan and maintain a fa- 
vorable position in world trade, Great 
Britain must sell, and we must buy, mil- 
lions of dollars worth of her raw mate- 
rials and manufactured goods annually. 
We will be required to lower our trade 
barriers and permit these foreign goods 
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to flood our domestic markets in compe- 
tition with the things we produce our- 
selves, thus lowering wages, stifling in- 
dustry, throwing American workers out 
of jobs, and decreasing the demand for 
preducts raised on our own farms. 

I can well imagine the reaction of our 
wool growers in.Oregon, for example, 
upon being told that we must increase 
our imports of wool from Australia to 
make sure that Britain does not default 
on her loan. 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STOCKMAN. Iam glad to yield to 
the gentleman whom I consider an au- 
thority on woo] and I would like very 
much to have his reaction. 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. I com- 
pliment the gentleman on the splendid 
manner in which he has discussed this 
situation. Wyoming, too, is interested in 
this matter of wool production because 
we are second in the Nation among the 
States in the matter of wool production. 
The gentleman knows that during the 
war \ve reduced our herds of sheep about 
30 percent. That was occasioned by the 
fact that Great Britain, and particularly 
Australia, were able to bring into this 
country about 700,000,000 pounds of wool 
each year and sell it for less than we 
can produce it. The situation at the 
present time is that the United Kingdom 
has a stock pile of between three and 
four billion pounds of wool. They have 
entered into an agreement whereby they 
are going to buy the wool produced in all 
of the United Kingdom for a period of 
3 years and put a floor under that wool 
and sell it at auction. The situation is 
that they are going to sell that wool for 
less than we can produce it in this coun- 
try because our production costs are 
much higher than theirs. The thing 
that disturbs me, however, is that it is 
generally accepted that along with the 
British loan the State Department is go- 
ing to enter into an agreement with 
Great Britain to reduce the tariffs on all 
of these raw products and consequently 
it seems to me that not only the tax- 
payers and the general public are going 
to be forced to foot the loan to Great 
Britain, but at the same time the Amer- 
ican producers are going to be called 
upon to give away part of their market. 

Mr. STOCKMAN. I think your point 
is very well taken, and it is exactly in line 
with the reasoning I have on the Same 
subject. I thank the gentleman. 

And what our trade-unions and manu- 
facturers will say when they find British- 
made goods flooding American markets! 
Does anyone think for a moment that we 
will permit that to happen? Of course 
not. Therefore, the assumption that 
Great Britain will be able to greatly in- 
crease her exports to this country in 
helping her to meet the installments on 
her debt to us is just plain nonsense. 

The time has come to call a halt to 
these raids on the Federal Treasury. 
We cannot afford to make these huge 
loans, either to Britain or to other for- 
eign governments. The people of Amer- 
ica have sacrificed enough without sad- 
dling upon them additional billions of 
dollars of debt that would result from 
embarking on another lending spree. 
There is a limit to our resources. There 
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is a limit to what we can pay. If credit 
must be extended to these foreign goy- 
ernments, let us see to it that the inter. 
ests of the American taxpayers are safe- 
guarded and that the credit is extended 
only in amounts which the borrowers can 
reasonably be expected to repay. Let us 
not try to finance the world—and bank- 
rupt America in the process, 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the remain- 
der of my time. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 1 o’clock and 12 minutes p. m.), un- 
der its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until Monday, January 28, 1946, 
at 12 o’clock noon, 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 
COMMERCE 


There will be a meeting of the Secu- 
rities Subcommittee of the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce at 
10 a. m. on Monday, January 28, 1946, to 
continue hearings in its study of opera- 
tions pursuant to the Public Utility Hold- 
ing Company Act of 1935, 

There will be a meeting of the Federal 
Trade Subcommittee of the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce at 
10 o’clock a. m., Tuesday, January 29, 
1946, 

Business to be considered: Commerce 
hearings on the bill (H. R. 2390) to 
amend the act creating the Federal 
Trade Commission, to define its powers 
and duties, and for other purposes. 


COMMITTEE ON PATENTS 


The Committee on Patents will hold 
hearings on H. R. 4143 in the committee 
room, 416 Old House Office Building, 
January 29, 1946, beginning at 10:30 
a.m, 

COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


Subcommittee No. 1 of the Committee 
on the Judiciary will hold a hearing on 
Wednesday, January 30, 1946, on the 
bill (H. R. 2710) to provide for the deten- 
tion, care, and treatment of persons of 
unsound mind in certain Federal reser- 
vations in Virginia and Maryland. The 
hearing ‘will begin at 10 a. m., and will 
be held in the Judiciary Committee 
room, 346 House Office Building. 

The Special Subcommittee on Bank- 
ruptcy and Reorganization of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary will hold a hear- 
ing on Monday, February 4, 1946, on the 
bill (H. R. 5023) to amend an act entitled 
“An act to establish a uniform system 
of bankruptcy throughout the United 
States,” approved July 1, 1898, and acts 
amendatory thereof and supplementary 
thereto. The hearing will begin at 10 
a. m., and will be held in the Judiciary 
Committee room, 346 House Office 
Building. 

Subcommittee No. 1 of the Committee 
on the Judiciary will hold a hearing on 
Wednesday, February 6, 1946. on the bill 
(H. R. 5089) to amend the First War 
Powers Act, 1941. The hearing will be- 


gin at 10 a. m., and will be held in the 
Judiciary Committee room, 346 House 
Office Building, 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


976. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a proposed 
yrovision affecting an estimate of approprie- 
tion for the Post Office Department in the 
form of an amendment to the Budget for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1947 (H. Doc. No. 
420); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

977. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting supple- 
mental estimate of appropriation for the 
fiscal year 1946 in the amount of $3,390,000 
for the Department of Labor (H. Doc. No. 
421): to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

978. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a supple- 
mental estimate of appropriation for the fiscal 
year 1947, in the amount of $2,100,000, for the 
Department of Agriculture, in the form of an 
amendment to the Budget for said fiscal year 
(H. Doc. No. 422); to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations and ordered to be printed. 

979. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a supple- 
mental estimate of appropriation for the fis- 
cal year 1946 for the United States Soldiers’ 
Home amounting to $54,768 (H. Doc. No. 
423); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

980. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a supple- 
mental estimate of appropriation in the 
amount of $45,111 im the form of an amend- 
ment to the Budget for the fiscal year 1947 
for the United States Soldiers’ Home (H. 
Doc. No. 424); to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 

981. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a supple- 
mental estimate of appropriation for the 
fiscal year 1947 in the amount of $14,350,000 
for *he War Department for flood control, in 
the form of an amendment to the Budget for 
said fiscal year (H. Doc. No, 425); to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

982. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting report on records 
proposed fox disposal by various Government 
agencies; to the Committee on the Disposi- 
tion of Executive Papers. 





PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. RANKIN: 

H. R. 5238. A bill to amend the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934, as amended, so as to pro- 
hibit the radio advertising of alcoholic 
beverages; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MCGEHEE: 

H.R. 5239. A bill to amend Public Law 277, 
Seventy-ninth Congress, so as to provide the 
Coast Guard, at such time as it is trans- 
ferred back to the Treasury Department, 
with a system of laws for the settlement of 
claims, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. DWORSHAK: 

H. R. 5240. A bill for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. David H. Perkins; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana: 
H. R. 5241. A bill for the relief of Raymond 


ae Hickman; to the Committee on Naval 
airs, 
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By Mr. McGEHEE: 

H. R. 5242. A bill to provide reimbursement 
for personal property lost, damaged, or de- 
stroyed as the result of explosions at the 
naval ammunition depot, Hastings, Nebr., 
on April 6, 1944, and September 15, 1944; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mrs. SMITH of Maine: 

H. R. 5243. A bill for the relief of Stone & 
Cooper Coal Co., Inc.; to the Committee on 
Claims. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXTI, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

1493. By Mr. GOODWIN: Resolutions of 
the Somerville-Medford (Mass.) Chapter of 
the American Youth for Democracy, pro- 
testing the present demobilization policy of 
the War and Navy Departments and protest- 
ing compulsory military training during 
peacetime; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 


SENATE 


Monpay, JANUARY 28, 1946 


(Legislative day of Friday, January 18, 
1946) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


God of all mercies, in a world swept 
by violent forces with which unaided 
we cannot cope, Thou only art our help 
and our hope. Through all the mystery 
of life Thy strong arm alone can lead us 
to its mastery. Thou hast made of our 
very restlessness a sign that without 
Thee we cannot be satisfied. 

Fronting the claimant duties of this 
new week, steady our spirits with a reali- 
zation of untapped power available to 
servants of Thy will, if only they go 
quietly and confidently about their ap- 
pointed tasks. Forgive us the distrust 
of ourselves, of life, and of Thee, and 
for the doubts which besiege us when 
the heights above are full of the chariots 
of God. Amen. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of 
his secretaries. 


SOVIET EFFORTS TO DISCREDIT GENERAL 
MacARTHUR 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina 
obtained the floor. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from South Carolina yield for 
an insertion in the REecorp? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from South Carolina yield to 
the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
yield for a question, if it does not take 
me off the floor. 

Mr. WHERRY. I thank the Senator, 
and I shall not, of course, attempt to 
take the Senator off the floor. 

I should like very much to get in the 
Recorp of today a very timely editorial 
and call it to the attention of the Mem- 
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bers of the Senate. The editorial was 
published last Friday in the Washington 
Times-Herald and has to do with the 
charge made by the newspaper Tass, the 
official organ of the Soviet Union Repub- 
lic, that the United States military com- 
mand in southern Korea is inciting re- 
actionary Korean protests <egainst the 
recent Moscow agreement, which limited 
General MacArthur's role in the Pacific. 
This particular charge labels these 
alleged reactionary protests as directly 
inspired by General MacArthur’s sub- 
ordinates. 

I was one who opposed the confirma- 
tion of the nomination of Mr. Acheson 
because I objected to his statement prior 
to his confirmation that he believes in 
a policy that would go beyond the Pots- 
dam agreement. Now, these new com- 
mitments made by Secretary Byrnes at 
Moscow circumscribe the authority we 
intended to give General MacArthur and 
the military in the Southwest Pacific. I, 
for one, shall continue to register my 
protests against this left-wing element 
in the State Department of the United 
States Government by public utterances 
on the floor of the Senate and the plat- 
form and among the American people. 
I shall continue to fight for an American 
policy that will create democratic gov- 
ernments in the different countries of 
the world instead of creating a back- 
ground of chaos upon which communism 
now is thriving. 

I ask unanimous consent that this edi- 
torial, which, as I have said, was pub- 
lished in the Washington Times-Herald 
of last Friday, be printed in the Recorp 
at this point in my remarks. 

I want to thank the distinguished Sen- 
ator from South Carolina for the oppor- 
tunity of inserting this particular edito- 
rial in the REcorp. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
out objection, the editorial 
printed in the REcorp. 

The editorial is as follows: 

Now It’s Up To Mr. TRUMAN 

Mr. Truman now at last has to face 
issue of what he is going to do about Com- 
munist undermining of the United States 
Army and Navy around the world. The Com- 
munists have challenged him publicly. 

You can learn how by reading the news re- 
port from General MacArthur's headquarters 
in Tokyo yesterday charging up to the Gov- 
ernment of Russia “a definite program to dis- 
credit General MacArthur and force further 
changes in the present occupation policies 
and command.” 

For some time Communists tin the United 
States and their paid agents have been 
spreading dirty stories about MacArthur on 
the air, in print, and by whispered word of 
mouth, 

They have taken the line that he is a false 
alarm, that he has long been up to dirty work 
in the Philippines, that in Japan he is not 
really doing his job as advertised, and that in 
general he is no friend of the United States. 
That about a man who was born on an Army 
post in Arkansas and has spent his life from 
boyhood in the service of the Republic 

But MacArthur is such a figure and tl 
American public has stayed so loyal to him 
that the local Communist agents haven't 
been able to shake him. So the Soviets have 
had to come out in the open officially. 

MOSCOW COMES OUT IN THE OPEN 

First, they took Secretary of State Jimmy 
Byrnes to the cleaners at Moscow and for- 
mally cut down MacArthur's authority to 
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handle the problems of Japan, though he has 
done the one outstanding job in the world 
of administering a defeated power. Compare 
the shape of things in Germany with that in 
Japan for evidence. 

And because of that evidence, again the 

American people showed their loyalty to 
MacArthur. Jimmy Byrnes was never more 
criticized than for having sold MacArthur 
out at Moscow. 
{ So now the Soviets have swung again. 
Only this time, instead of merely directing 
that dirty stories be spread over here by 
their agents, or attempting to horse trade 
Jimmy out of his pants as well as his shirt, 
they have laid on the direct lie. 

Tass, the official Soviet news agency 
speaking for Stalin and by his order, charges 
that the United States military command in 
southern Korea is inspiring “reactionary” 
Korean protests against the above-mentioned 
Moscow deal that sold MacArthur out. 

All that is designed to get MacArthur in 
trouble with Washington, to weaken his au- 
thority in Japan, and to destroy the respect 
of United States soldiers and sailors for their 
Officers in general. 

A spokesman for MacArthur, according to 
Associated Press, had this to say in Tokyo 
yesterday about the latest Red performance: 

“It is known that orders have gone out to 
all opposition forces, including the so-called 
Communist Party members in Japan, to do 
their utmost to discredit MacArthur * * *, 

“It can be expected that continuing criti- 
cal attacks will flow from the left-wing press 
of the United States”—all this is by Mac- 
Arthur’s spokesman, remember—‘“as well as 
from others outside the United States. 

“Failure to secure popular support in their 
program following their assault after the 
Moscow Conference will merely spur these 
elements to more studied plan of attack.” 

These above-quoted remarks place the 
story where everybody in the United States 
can read and hea: it. Including the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

The President is now clearly and publicly 
put on notice that it is the Communists 
who are stirring up world-wide disrespect 
for our generals and admirals. 


THE PRESIDENT IS ON NOTICE 


Now maybe he can see why he should have 
gone to Washington Cathedral on Sunday 
last for the memorial services to Gen. George 
Smith Patton, Jr., to speak up in the name 
of the people of the United States in tribute 
to that great patriot and soldier. 

The Communists are out to destroy every 
government in the world except that of 
Soviet Russia. They don’t conceal their aim. 
They brag about it. They have set out to 
divide us so they can destroy us. 

They are trying to corrupt our Army and 
Navy so these will fail to defend us against 
internal Communist attack. 

Mr. Truman is President of the United 
States. He, therefore, now finds himself in 
the position that he must either stand up 
for the MacArthurs and Pattons publicly or 
back down publicly. 

The Communists are not leaving him any 
choice. 


JOURNAL OF THURSDAY, JANUARY 17, 
1946 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of Mr. Hory’s motion to amend the Jour- 
nal of the proceedings of the Senate of 
Thursday, January 17, 1946. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, when the Senate ad- 
journed Friday I had the floor and was 
discussing what is commonly known as 
the FEPC bill. In my speech at that 
time I had reached the point where I 
demonstrated that the bill covers a great 
deal of jurisdiction. Section 4 of the bill 
attempts to give the Commission juris- 
diction over the States and over every 
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instrumentality which is a creature of 
the United States or of the States. That 
is, of course, as may be seen, specifically 
directed to various counties, cities, school 
boards, State highway departments, and 
other agencies too numerous to mention, 
all of which are creatures of various and 
sundry States of this Union. 

Mr. President, I was trying to show 
wherein this bill was vicious in its scope 
and nature, doing entirely away, as I see 
it, with State rights. It is, indeed, a far- 
reaching bill. Everyone who has studied 
it will come to the conclusion that it 
wipes out, so far as the individual em- 
ployer is concerned, his right to hire and 
fire, to raise salaries, or to carry on his 
business as he has done in the past. 

I do not wish now to take up the time 
of the Senate, although I note that I have 
finished only 10 pages of my notes. I 
have 34 pages of notes, going into all the 
details and phases of this proposed legis- 
lation, and showing as best I can that 
if we continue with legislation along 
this line, it is likely to stir up majorities 
of the Nation against the minorities. I 
once heard a story to this effect: An eagle 
had been sick and its owner had taken 
care of the bird and had petted him. 
Finally the eagle got better, and the 
owner thought he would put him out in 
the back yard in one of the little pens 
he kept for his chickens. An old rooster 
in an adjoining pen saw the eagle and 
decided he would hop over and take 
charge of the eagle. So over he flew, and 
he began to peck at the eagle. The eagle 
at first did not understand what it was 
all about, but finally he woke up to the 
fact that the rooster was attacking him. 
Then the eagle reached over and with 
one talon caught the rooster by the head 
ana with the other pushed him to the 
earth and pulled his head off. That is 
an illustration of minorities stirring up 
the majority. That is what I am fearful 
of. Let it be remembered, too, that, 
while this bill as it is drawn may not 
cover some sections of the South so far 
as farming is concerned, yet its reaction 
will be felt on the farms of the United 
States, and thus it might do a great deal 
of damage to the people for whom the 
authors of the bill are trying to benefit 
or claim they are trying to benefit. That 
is what I am fearing. 

As I said a few moments ago, I under- 
stand that other Senators desire to 
speak, and it is not for me to try to 
keep the floor. I understand the senior 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. TypInes] 
would like to address the Senate at this 
time, and, that being true, I would be 
delighted to have him speak at this time. 
At the proper time I shall finish my 
speech. 


A PLEA FOR WORLD DISARMAMENT 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from 
Maryland. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield for a question. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Will the Senator yield 
so I may suggest the absence of a 
quorum, with the understanding that it 
will not affect his right to the floor? 
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Mr. TYDINGS. I yield for that pur- 
pose and with that understanding. 

Mr. RUSSELL. With the under- 
standing that it does not affect the right 
of the Senator from Maryland to have 
the floor, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Guffey O’Daniel 
Austin Gurney Pepper 
Bailey Hart Radcliffe 
Bankhead Hatch Reed 
Barkley Hayden Revercomb 
Bilbo Hickenlooper Robertson 
Brewster Hill Russell 
Bridges Hoey Shipstead 
Briggs Huffman Smith 
Buck Johnson, Colo. Stanfill 
Bushfield Johnston, 8.C. Stewart 
Byrd Kilgore Taft 
Capehart La Follette Taylor 
Capper Lucas Thomas, Okla. 
Chavez McClellan Thomas, Utah 
Cordon McFarland Tobey 
Donnell McKeller Tydings 
Downey McMahon Wheeler 
Eastland Magnucon Wherry 
Ellender Maybank White 
Ferguson Mead Wiley 
Fulbright Millikin Willis 
George Morse Wilson 
Gerry Murdock Young 
Gossett Murray 

Green Myers 


Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. Gtass], the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana [Mr. Overton], and 
the Senator from New York [Mr. Wac- 
NER] are absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. An- 
DREWS], the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
CARVILLE], and the Senator from Wyo- 
ming (Mr. O’MAHONEY] are necessarily 
absent. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. Mc- 
Carran] and the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. WALSH] are absent on 
public business. 

The Senator from Washington [Mr. 
MITCHELL] is detained on official busi- 
ness. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. Con- 
NALLY] is absent on official business as 
a representative of the United States at- 
tending the first session of the General 
Assembly of the United Nations, now be- 
ing held in London, 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
TUNNELL] is absent on Official business 
as a member of the Mead committee. 

Mr. WHERRY. ‘The Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG] is absent on 
official business as a representative of 
the United States attending the first ses- 
sion of the General Assembly of the 
United Nations now being held in Lon- 
don. 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
Batu] is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Illinois (Mr. 
Brooks], the Senator from Nebraska 
{[Mr. BuTLer], the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. LANcER], the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Moore], and the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL] 
are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from California [Mr. 
KNOWLAND] is absent on official busi- 
ness as a member of the Mead commit- 
tee. 

The Senator from New Jersey (Mr. 
HAwkKEs] is necessarily detained. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
Custtaw in the chair). Seventy-six 
Senators having amswered to their 
names, &@ quorum is present. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, at the 
beginning of my remarks today I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp immediately following my 
general remarks some extracts from a 
speech entitled “American Loans Are 
Maintaining the Armies and Navies of 
the World,” delivered on the floor of 
the Senate on Thursday, January 17, 
1929. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the matter referred to by the 
Senator may be printed in the Recorp. 

(See exhibit A.) 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, the 
subject matter to which I shall address 
my remarks today I consider the most 
important that has ever come before 
this or any other Government. 

It begins to appear as if the nations of 
the earth are headed directly into World 
War IT. 

There is a dangerous and ominous par- 
alle] between the present policies of the 
United States and of other nations, and 
the policies pursued during the past three 
decades. The world seems determined to 
repeat the same grave mistakes and fol- 
low the same straddling policies which 
recently brought all peoples to the brink 
of disaster. 

It is true that after World War I the 
United States refused to join the League 
of Nations. It is true that after World 
War IT we corrected this mistake by lead- 
ing in the formation of a new world or- 
ganization called the United Nations Or- 
ganization, of which we subsequently be- 
came a member. 

However, with this single exception, we 
seem to have learned nothing. In all 
other respects, the course of our own and 
of other nations remains unchanged. If 
this course continues, World War III is 
inevitable. 

Some striking illustrations will support 
this point of view. Following the Wash- 
ington Naval Disarmament Conference 
of 1922, this country gave to the world 
the spectacle of disarmament by exam- 
ple. We were the only example. Our 
Navy was then the most powerful 
in the world, and constituted our first 
and strongest line of defense. Our Army 
had always been one of the smallest. on 
earth. But as a result of the Washington 
Naval Disarmament Conference, battle- 
ships, cruisers, and destroyers flying the 
Stars and Stripes were towed out to sea 
and sent to a watery grave. Other coun- 
tries sank only a few small ships. They 
simply tore up the blueprints of the 
larger ships they said they had intended 
to build. 

At this Washington conference, no ac- 
count was taken of the relative armed 
strength of the great powers. The fact 
that other leading nations maintained 
large armies far superior to our own was 
overlooked. They continued to maintain 
those superior forces, so the net result 
of the Washington Naval Disarmament 
Conference was to weaken our own and 
inerease the relative armed might of the 
remainder of the world. At that time, 
we pledged ourselves not to maintain a 
Navy greater than that of any other 
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eountry. Other countries were permitted 
to maintain, and did maintain, on the 
land and in the air, armaments far su- 
perior to our own. 

Now we learn from the press and ra- 
dio that our Government, acting through 
its representatives at the first UNO 
meeting, is asking the other great 
powers to join with us in the control of 
the atomic bomb. 

The United States has mastered the 
manufacture of the atomic bomb. We 
have used the atomic bomb in warfare. 
We have a goodly supply of atomic 
bombs in storage. This bomb is the 
greatest element in our present national 
defense arrangements. So far as they 
go, they outweigh the armed strength of 
other nations which are im all other 
respects armed to the very teeth. 

No other country has as yet mastered 
the manufacture of the atomic bomb. 
The Proposal of the United 
States is that future manufacture, use, 
and storage of the atomic bomb shall be 
controlled. Mark you, Mr. President, it 
is not proposed that it be prohibited 
by all nations. The great powers are 
engaged only in the control of the 
atomic bomb.” 

There are few words in the English 
language more elusive than the word 
“control.” What does control of the 
atomic bomb mean? Webster’s Dic- 
tionary gives the following synonyms 
for control: to restrain, rule, govern, 
guide, regulate, hinder, direct, check, 
curb, counteract, subdue. It is sig- 
nificant, that the word “prohibit,” does 
not appear. The word “prohibit” is not 
synonymous with control. 

Thus, if the English language means 
what its greatest authority says it 
means, our country is not desirous of 
reaching an agreement to prohibit the 
Manufacture and use of the atomic 
bomb. It seems satisfied to effect an 
agreement merely to control it. 

I remember, all too regretfully, that at 
the Washington Naval Disarmament 
Conference our country entered into an 
agreement for the control of naval 
armaments. I am wondering if we are 
about to enter upon a similar experience 
with regard to the atomic bomb. Os- 
tensibly, the objective of our country is 
to reduce our atomic bomb strength to 
one of equality with that of other coun- 
tries. If successful in this enterprise, 
we will again embrace disarmament by 
example. And again we will be the only 
example. 

Perhaps in time the quest for means to 
contro} the atomic bomb will merge into 
a search for measures to prohibit its 
manufacture, use, or possession. If the 
latter should occur, it would necessitate 
our dismantling our gigantic atomic 
bomb plants, which cost $2,500,000,000, 
serapping the machinery and destroying 
all our bombs. 

But whether successful control, or out- 
right prohibition of the bomb is the out- 
come, we will in either case be no 
stronger in the atomic bomb field than 
the other great nations of the earth. In 
either case, our relative ability to defend 
our country will be drastically reduced. 
By the same token, the armed strength 
of the other great nations will be cor- 
respondingly increased. 
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Neither the United States nor the 
UNO seems interested at this time in the 
strength of navies, of air forces, or of 
armies of the world. In many mstances, 
the air forces and armies of other na- 
tions are superior to our own. Shortly 
this superiority will be greatly increased. 
This country is outstanding in the speed 
with which it turns away from war and 
preparedness and turns toward peace 
and prosperity. 

In the one department of national de- 
fense in which we are the acknowledged 
superior, we seek to eliminate our 
strength completely. In the other de- 
partments we are content to remain in- 
ferior, in a world where the armed might 
of other nations is far greater than our 
own. 

When the disastrous lessons of the 
Washington Naval Disarmament Con- 
ference were brought home to us by the 
cruel force of subsequent events, our 
Jeaders pointed out that such a mistake 
should never be repeated. Nevermore 
must there be the spectacle of disarm- 
ament in any branch without regard to 
its effect on our total defensive ability, 
yet that seems to be what our country 
and our delegates to the UNO are advo- 
cating. Our recollections of events fol- 
lowing World War I are still verdant 
enough for us to perceive we are dupli- 
cating these mistakes once more. 

It will be recalled that following World 
War I, mostly between the years 1920 and 
1930, the people of America bought $14,- 
000,000,000 worth of foreign bonds. 
With this borrowed money, foreign gov- 
ernments were able to maintain great 
armaments, as it released funds that 
would not otherwise have been available 
for such purposes. 

To illustrate, in 1927 Japan borrowed 
$300,000,000 from our people and in the 
same year spent $200,000,000 on her total 
national-defense program. Thus, we 
furnished Japan with $100,000,000 more 
than the cost of her entire national de- 
fense program in that year. Other ex- 
amples are readily available in many 
cases. 

There is now pending before this body 
a loan to the British of $4,400,000,000. 
This loan is likely to be followed by re- 
quests for similar treatment from Rus- 
sia, Prance, China, and other nations. 
There is no restriction, direct or implied, 
in these proposals that such borrowed 
money shall not be used for armaments. 
Such a proposal would be difficult to 
carry out, for even if such money were 
not used directly for armaments it could 
be used indirectly for that purpose. 

Thus it seems apparent that if these 
loans are granted, the borrowed money 
will assist foreign nations in maintaining 
their gigantic armaments with the hard- 
won dollars of the American people. 
Thus, it will relatively weaken the abil- 
ity of our Government and people to de- 


fend themselves should war strike us 
again. 
These circumstances, Mr. President, 


are in the main the cause of my remarks 
today. 

With the background I have outlined, 
it is imperative that we now seriously 
consider what the UNO is proposing to 
do with the atomic bomb. Ever since the 
atomic bomb was first used against 
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Japan it has provoked world-wide dis- 
cussion. Its potentialities for death and 
destruction stagger our imaginations. 
In their early crude form two of these 
bombs in a fraction of a second wiped 
out two of Japan’s largest cities. This 
event struck terror throughout the 
world. We all know now that if World 
War III comes with the atomic bomb it 
will transcend a thousandfold the dread- 
fulness of World Wars I and II com- 
bined. 

We are told that in the next war the 
battlefield will constitute but a small part 
of the area through which wanton death 
and indescribable destruction will rage. 
In the next war, they say, men, women, 
and children in the great cities will be 
recklessly slaughtered by the tens of 
millions. The work of 20 centuries of 
building and progress will be undone in 
a single day. We are told that when 
that war is over, such security as will 
then exist will be in the keeping of 


armed bands, fighting only for survival. 


Such a war would wreck the earth itself, 
and would be the end of everything we 
value. 

Strangely enough, in spite of these 
warnings, the UNO seems content to 
have nations agree only for the control 
of the atomic bomb. It does not seem 
bent upon prohibiting its future use. 

The threatened terror of an atomic 
bomb war has arrested our thinking in 
other directions. We seem oblivious to 
the merciless slaughter and wide devas- 
tation of the last war even without the 
atomic bomb. We seem to have forgot- 
ten the possible use of bacteriological 
warfare which if employed can start 
scourges and plagues which will slay 
millions from pole to pole. 

Likewise we fail to remember the 
death-dealing possibilities of the new 
poison gases which silently strike both 
on the battlefield and on the nonmili- 
tary town and city. We seem to have 
forgotten the possibilities of the rocket, 
the V-1 and V-2, and other flying bombs 
which can wing their way near the stars 
on flights of hundreds of miles on their 
evil missions of destruction. 

The tens of millions who lie dead, the 
tens of millions of maimed and broken, 
the widespread destruction of cities, the 
barbarism, the infinite cruelty and tor- 
tures of the concentration camp, the 
hundreds of thousands of homeless and 
displaced persons, the empty treasuries 
of once financially strong governments, 
have all been temporarily forgotten be- 
fore the majestic devastation wrought by 
the atom bomb. 

The reasoning of the moment is “only 
control the atomic bomb and war with- 
out it is still bearable.” So it seems that 
prevention of World War ITI is not now 
topmost in the minds of men. The con- 
trol of the atomic bomb now occupies this 
place. 

Let us explore for a moment what will 
happen if the UNO succeeds in control- 
ling or even outlawing the manufacture 
and use of the atomic bomb. 

Let us assume that in the near future 
all the nations of the world will agree not 
to manufacture, not to store, not to 
possess, and never again to use the 
atomic bomb. Let us assume that an in- 
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ternational inspection force is set up to 
see that these pledges are relentlessly 
carried out. Let us assume that the 
pledges in reality are carried out and that 
not a single atomic bomb is being made 
or is in the possession of any country on 
earth. 

Then let us assume that because of 
some future disagreement between na- 
tions, World War III really comes to pass 
anyhow. Every realist knows that im- 
mediately upon the outbreak of World 
War III the treaties governing the pro- 
hibition of the manufacture, possession, 
and use of the atomic bomb will be set 
at nought. Every nation that can do so 
will at once begin its manufacture. Na- 
tions will feel compelled to do so, for fear 
that their enemies will do it first. When 
these bombs are made, they will be used 
by one or the other of the nations who 
are parties to the conflict. 

Then where do we stand? All the work 
of the UNO to outlaw the use of the 
atomic bomb will then be undone in a 
fraction of a second. By every rule of 
logic and necessity, atomic bombs are 
certain to be used if another war comes, 
In spite of any treaties or agreements 
against its manufacture affd use, in spite 
of all honest efforts by nations to pro- 
hibit its use, it seems as certain as any- 
thing on this earth can be that at some 
time during the next war, the atomic 
bomb is sure to be used. 

If this be true, nothing is accomplished 
by outlawing the atomic bomb between 
wars. It would not be used between wars 
anyhow. If another war comes, no treaty 
prohibiting the bomb will prevent its use. 

The simple logic of this thinking 
brings us to a startling conclusion. It is 
not, as we supposed, the atomic bomb in 
itself that we fear at all. What haunts 
our days and crowds our nights with ter- 
ror in the coming of World War III. We 
know for certain, if World War III does 
come, the atomic bomb will come with 
it, and all will then be gone. 

So at long last we have come to know 
that the atomic bomb is but a part of 
our fear. At long last we have come to 
know that it is World War II that we 
fear. If we can prevent the coming of 
that war, the atomic bomb, bacteriologi- 
cal warfare poison gases, the rocket, the 
fiying bomb, and all other weapons will 
take care of themselves. But is the UNO 
and are all of us centering our efforts on 
the prevention of World War III? 
Frankly, I do not believe we are. 

This opinion is abundantly fortified by 
what we learn through press and radio 
o: the organizational meeting of the 
UNO. We read that our representatives 
are taking the lead in setting up a com- 
mittee “for the control of the atomic 
bomb.” 

Merciful heaven, deal kindly with us 
poor humans in our weak, halting, and 
puerile attempt to face the gravest re- 
sponsibility with which men have ever 
been confronted. 

Since all nations must look to the UNO 
and its successful working for our hope 
of survival on this planet, it now becomes 
absolutely indispensable that we reex- 
amine the UNO, and particularly its 
Charter, with most thorough particu- 
larity. 
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From a careful reading of it, we learn 
that the great mission of the UNO is 
world security. Indeed, the most potent 
and decisive branch of the UNO is ac. 
tually called the Security Council. The 
idea of world security dominates and 
permeates the whole philosophy of the 
19 chapters and the 111 articles which 
together compose the entire United Ma. 
tions Charter. 

Tragically enough, there does not ap- 
pear in it a single word or phrase de- 
voted to the only sure method of making 
the work of the UNO an ultimate success, 

Mr. President, there is in the Charter 
no declaration of purpose or principle, 
no stated objective for eventual world 
disarmament. Yet it seems clear that 
if the world’s peace is to be unbroken, 
such accomplishment is impossible with- 
out full and proved trust and faith be- 
tween nations. The UNO is doomed to 
failure unless the member nations use 
its services, rather than the battlefield, 
for the settlement of their disputes. 

If the nations intend to use only the 
UNO for such purposes, then all well 
and good. If they do not intend to use 
the UNO but to rely instead on their 
own armed forces, then all should know 
that. It is imperative for the security of 
our own country that we have the an- 
swer to this question. Only then can 
each member nation of the UNO plan 
at home and abroad the course which is 
wise and appropriate in the circum- 
stances. 

It does not appear, as the UNO be- 
gins its work, and with the limited time 
at the world’s disposal, that it is en- 
deavoring to secure a united decision 
from its members as to which of the 
two courses are hereafter to be followed. 
And when one reads through the Charter 
and finds that world disarmament, under 
proper safeguards, has been omitted both 
from the purposes and principles of that 
document, our fears for the future are 
greatly heightened. 

Why, I ask, is the Charter silent on 
eventual world disarmament—on the in- 
dispensable requisite for the use of the 
UNO rather than the battlefield for the 
settlement of international disputes? 

If all the nations of the world mean 
what they profess, then why do the 
United States, Great Britain, Russia, 
France, China, and so on through the 
long roll call, continue to mass at home 
military power greater than the world 
has ever heretofore seen? All the while 
their delegates to the UNO talk only of 
the control of the atomic bomb. Is war 
without the atomic bomb a bearable in- 
stitution? Does it become unbearable 
only when the atomic bomb is added to 
the other weapons of destruction? If 
World War III comes, and this bomb is 
to be used anyway, why not try to avoid 
that war by the proces. of total world dis- 
armament, save for small and appropri- 
ately armed forces in each nation suffi- 
cient to keep the peace; and save for such 
forces as are pledged exclusively for the 
use of the UNO, together with an inter- 
national inspection force capable of 
maintaining this statc, once it is reached. 

Is the faith of our own country in the 
UNO and our trust in the pledged word 
of the other member nations so weak 
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that we must maintain the greatest Navy, 
the greatest air force, and perhaps the 
most efficient Army that the world has 
ever seen? 

Is the faith and trust of the British in 
this indispensable enterprise — the 
UNO—so shallow and fleeting that it, too, 
relies on one of the greatest armadas, 
one of the most powerful air forces, and 
one of the greatest armies in the world? 

Is the faith and trust of mighty Russia 
in the workings of this last hope of man- 
kind so flimsy and unsubstantial that, 
while nominally adhering to the lofty 
purposes and principles of this interna- 
tional organization, it still desires to keep 
millions of men, armed with every con- 
ceivable weapon, always readily avail- 
able? 

Indeed, Mr. President, is the faith of 
all countries now staggering under the 
wasteful expense and harsh deprivation 
caused by all-out preparedness so feeble 
that they must vontinue to maintain, to 
broaden and to extend their present great 
military establishments? 

Truly, if the future accomplishments 
of the UNO are to be measured by the 
yardstick of its present actions and ob- 
jectives, then we are indeed leaning on a 
very fragile and insufficient reed. 

In this state of a world armed ‘to the 
teeth, we cannot further rely on the 
UNO for our own protection. If this 
condition continues, it is obvious that we 
must rely only on ourselves. 

What becomes of the principles and 
purposes of the UNO as it attempts to 
enforce its decrees, when the position of 
the United States, or Britain, or Russia 
on any internationa;: question is backed 
up in each country by an invincible mili- 
tary establishment: 

What becomes of the pledge made by 
each nation that it will “discharge in 
good faith the obligations assumed” if 
huge armed establishments are to be 
maintained by all of them, just in case? 

The Charter specifies: “All parties 
shall refrain from the threat or the use 
of armed force.” - If this clause is to be 
observed, do not the existing world-wide 
armaments make of it but a mockery? 
Is not their very maintenance a threat 
to all other nations, great and small? 

Mr. President, sadly enough, you will 
not find the words “world disarmament” 
anywhere stated in the purposes and 
principles of this world organization. 

Mr. MCMAHON, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield for a question. 

Mr. McMAHON. Does the Senator 
believe that provision for world disarma- 
ment would have oeen urged for the 
Charter which was drawn at San Fran- 
cisco if the framers of that document 
had then known about the atomic bomb? 

Mr. 1 YDINGS, I should not like to 
give the Senator a hasty answer to his 
question, except to say that whether the 
framers of the Charter knew about the 
atomic bomb or did not know about it, the 
indispensable requisite to good faith in 
the UNO is that each nation prove such 
faith by disarming, excluding only che 
forces which are necessary to maintain 
law and order at home. Those forces 
should be put at the exclusive disposal 
of the UNO. If armies are maintained 
in the face of at least the implied pledge 





to disarm, the UNO is not worth the 
Paper upon which it is written. 

Mr. President, when we contrast words 
with action, the UNO’s purposes and 
principles with its initial objectives of 
“controlling the atomic bomb,” we are 
led into a field of unrivaled contradic- 
tion. On the one hand, we have the pic- 
ture of all nations solemnly pledging 
their faith and support in the United 
Nations Organization as the instrument 
for settling international disputes with- 
out bloodshed, and at the same time 
retaining and even enlarging their war- 
time armaments. 

Thus it looks to me, as the UNO be- 
gins its labors, as if we are repeating 
once more the same vital error which 
laid the League of Nations low. Most 
nations pledged their faith in the 
‘League, but at the same time they made 
a mockery of this pledge by openly dem- 
onstrating that their real faith was in 
their own great armaments, and in noth- 
ing else. Had they been relying on the 
League for the settlement of disputes, 
such armaments would have been un- 
necessary. 

I make the challenge that, except for 
such forces as are needed to maintain 
order in the defeated countries and keep 
the peace at home, the maintenance of 
large military forces shows such a lack of 
trust and faith in the UNO as to render 
it a futile agency for preventing Worid 
War III. 

Unless this program of world disarma- 
ment, as I have qualified it, is immediately 
undertaken by the UNO, there is grave 
promise that the UNO will be but a snare 
and a delusion, and that it is ultimately 
doomed as the most collossal and sad 
failure of all the institutions created by 
mankind throughout history. We are 
embracing again the same hypocrisy 
which bedeviled the League of Nations 
and in time wrecked it on the rocks of 
world rearmament. 

What a travesty! Here we have the 
spectacle of 51 of the greatest nations 
on earth renouncing war forever as an 
instrument of national policy, and pro- 
claiming their allegiance to the UNO 
in its operations to keep the peace, at 
the same time parading their armed 
might on land, on sea, and in the air, 
on a scale’ never before witnessed on 
the face of this earth. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield for a question. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. I ask the senior 
Senator from Maryland if he thinks that 
had we been a member of the League of 
Nations the results of the Disarmament 
Conference would have been so disas- 
trous? 

Mr. TYDINGS. If we had been a 
member of the League of Nations and the 
member nations had supported larger 
armaments the League would have been 
a patent fraud. The only way the 
League could have been the success 
Woodrow Wilson intended it to be was 
for nations to make good their pledged 
word by action, which would have been 
disarmament under proper terms. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield for a question, 
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Mr. SMITH. My question is whether 
the burden of the Senator’s argument is 
that at this time we should form a world 
state and grant it all military power. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I should like to say, 
if the Senator will bear with me, that I 
think I will approach that point by grad- 
ual stages. 

Mr. SMITH. I apologize. 

Mr. TYDINGS. The Senator need not 
do so. The question is very pertinent. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, while the 
Senator from Maryland is being ‘nter- 
rupted I should like to say that I find 
his discussion most interesting, and I 
wish every Senator were present to hear 
it. The Senator has mentioned the ef- 
forts of the United Nations Organization 
being directed simply to the control of 
the atomic bomb. As a matter of fact 
that weapon was not known when the 
United Nations Organization was formed. 

Mr. TYDINGS. That is correct. 

Mr. HATCH. Those who formed the 
Organization could not have had that 
subject in mind when they created the 
other machinery. 

Mr. TYDINGS. That is correct. 

Mr. HATCH. Then are they aban- 
doning the things they had in mind at 
that time? 

Mr. TYDINGS. What I intended to 
bring out, I will say to the Senator from 
New Mexico, is that it is a mistake to 
take up disarmament only so far as the 
atomic bomb is concerned. If we are to 
have disarmament it ought to go through 
the whole category of armaments, and if 
the Senator will bear with me a little 
further, I shall discuss that very point 
in a few moments, and then his question 
will be more pertinent. 

Mr. HATCH. I shall, of course, defer 
any further yuestions, but I want to say 
now that I certainly agree that the 
atomic bomb cannot be considered alone. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Thatiscorrect. That 
is the burden of my remarks up to the 
present time. 

What is the matter with the UNO and 
with the giant intellects of which it was 
tobe composed? Is the vision of its pres- 
ent membership fixed on the ground but 
some 20 feet distant? Can they not per- 
ceive that the present approach of the 
UNO to its basis problem is a feeble, 
fumbling and ineffectual one? 

What the man in the street and the 
man in the bush wants is larger and 
sterner stuff. The hour demands it. 
He does not want to set up a debating 
society on mere details for world security 
while all the world marches burdened by 
heavy armaments. He wants action on 
a broad scale which will strip this world 
of the threat of another war. He wants 
real, not professed, world security. He 
wants complete and absolute disarma- 
ment on land, sea, and in the air by every 
country on the face of the earth and he 
wants an inspection force set up to see 
that that state, when reached, is main- 
tained. He wants a well-organized in- 
ternational police force put at the ex- 
clusive disposal of the UNO, able and 
ready to halt all violators of this con- 
cept. He is only rernotely interested in 
atomic-bomb control. 

There is only one way, Mr. President, 
that the good faith of the members of 
the UNO can be proved. There is only 
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one way that the UNO and its member 
nations can show to the world that this 
time they really mean business. 

What we must control, Mr. President, 
is not the atomic bomb, not the scientist 
who make it, but the ability to make war. 
In short, we must control ourselves, and 
the people of all other nations must do 
likewise. 

There is no other method. -There is 
only one road to peace and unless we 
teke that road our institutions, our spe- 
cies, this planet itself, will not survive. 

Mr President, we no longer have a 
choice in the matter. Either we out- 
law war and make that mandate work, 
or there is no survival for anyone. Yes, 
Mr. President, I feel our problem is just 
that simple. This has been apparent 
since the first small atomic bomb dem- 
onstrated its abilities of destruction. It 
is even truer now when we know that 
in spite of everything we may do to con- 
trol the atomic bomb, in the meantime, 
if World War III comes, an improved 
atomic bomb will come with it. 

As an American, I believe we ought to 
do one thing or the other. The United 
States must either keep fully prepared 
in all categories, including the atomic 
bomb, or we must have total disarma- 
ment, including the atomic bomb, for all 
nations of the globe, ourselves included. 
We will nct contribute to the peace of 
the world by further disarmament by 
example as is now proposed. What will 
conduce to the world’s peace is for us 
either to be so strong that all nations 
will respect that force, or for us to join 
with all other nations in world disarma- 
ment, for in such a world we would have 
no need for armed forces to gain our 
rightful ends. 

What we and all other nations want 
and are entitled to have is a clear an- 
swer as to which of these policies we 
must all hereafter pursue for our own 
protection. If we are going to support 
the UNO, then all nations should be will- 
ing to disarm. If we are not going to put 
our faith in the UNO, then it is impera- 
tive for our own national security that 
we never again be caught unprepared. 

Because I think we are entitled to an 
immediate answer to this question, I am 
submitting to this body and through it 
to the governments of all the world the 
proposition embodied in this resolution 
which I now offer and read, as follows: 

That the President is authorized and re- 
quested to invite the governments of all 
nations to send representatives to a confer- 
ence, which shall be charged with the single 
duty of entering into an understanding and 
agreement to achieve world disarmament on 
land, on sea, and in the air by January 1, 
1650, except only for such actual occupying 
forces, with appropriate weapons, and for 
such egreed period of time as will be neces- 
sary to police the defeated and occupied na- 
tions as a result of the recent war, and except 
cnly for such armed forces and for such 
weapons as are to be placed exclusively under 
the jurisdiction of the Security Council of 
the United Nations Organization, and except 
only for such limited forces and small arms 
as are needed to keep law and order within 
each country, and directly prohibiting the 
manufacture, storage, and possession of all 
other weapons, ammunition, and munitions 
of war, and providing further for an inter- 
national inspection force authorized and in- 
structed to see that the terms of such world 
disarmament are rigidly adhered to and car- 
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ried out, and thereafter maintained by all 
the countries of the earth, 


Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I shall yield in a mo- 
ment. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to submit this resolution, and I ask 
that it may lie on the table. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 219) was received and or- 
dered to lie on the table. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I now yield to the 
Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I should like to ask 
the opinion of the distinguished Senator 
from Maryland on a point which is raised 
by the presentation of this resolution. 
Does the Senator believe that his ideal 
could be better promoted in such confer- 
ence if before that conference is held the 
United States should reduce its military 
strength? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I do not 

Mr. AUSTIN. Is the converse true, in 
the Senator’s opinion, that the voice of 
America, in the cause of security and 
peace to be negotiated, depends upon her 
military strength? 

Mr. TYDINGS. 
be true. 

Mr. AUSTIN. ‘I thank the Senator. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Does the Senator 
contemplate that the agreement for dis- 
armament should take the form simply 
of treaties as among nations as they now 
exist? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I think I shall pretty 
well cover that point in what I am ap- 
proaching now—how the conference 
Should be called, why it should be called, 
and why this particular form of resolu- 
tion should be considered and acted 
upon. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Iam sorry I inter- 
rupted the Senator. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, this 
matter is so importent to all nations— 
to all mankind-—that the United States 
of America should and must take the 
lead in promoting and consummating it. 

It should be a single and separate 
undertaking. ‘The issue as to whether 
we are to rely on the UNO, or upon our 
own defenses should be settled. This 
country is at present the most powerful 
in all the world on land, sea, and in the 
air. Its wealth is greater than that of 
any other nation. It is in the prime 
position of leadership. The world knows 
it has no hidden plans for conquest. 
The world knows it has but lately volun- 
tarily given to the Philippines and its 
18,000,000 citizens complete and absolute 
independence. The President of the 
United States thus at this time occupies 
the enviable position of primary world 
leadership. The prestige of his great 
office and the prestige of our great coun- 
try should stand behind the purposes 
for which such an international meet- 
ing is called. 

I do not believe that the UNO is 
equipped to initiate successfully a task 
of this magnitude. 

It is likely that for some time to come 
the UNO will be asked to consider a tre- 
mendous multitude of problems. In its 


I do believe that to 
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Assembly, the voice of India undoubtedly 
will be frequently raised, asking for in. 
dependence. So will it be with the peo. 
ple of the East Indies, with French Indo. 
china, and with the peoples of other 
countries who may consider themselves 
subjugated peoples. 

There will be debate about Lithuania, 
Latvia, and Estonia, about the Polish 
territories and the Polish people, about 
the Dardanelles, Iran, and parts of 
China. Questions will arise about the 
annexation of the defeated countries, 
about the rights of minorities; questions 
of the distribution of certain of the 
earth’s areas deemed of great economic 
or military value; questions of trustee. 
ship; questions of international trade, 
tariffs, and embargoes; questions of im. 
migration, of currency stabilization and 
depreciation; Palestine and the Jewish 
question; questions affecting air and sea 
commerce, bases, and travel; questions 
of international labor, health, education, 
and standards of living, and the like. 
Important as these are, they are all sec- 
ondary to the business of establishing 
and keeping the peace of the earth: to 
preventing the outbreak of World War 
In. 

Undoubtedly the settlement of many 
of these controversies by the UNO is im- 
portant. Their proper settlement will 
conduce to the world peace we long for, 
but such matters require time, time, time. 

The body that takes up the question of 
world disarmament should not be hin- 
dered, sidetracked, or delayed by any 
other problem. World disarmament is 
in itself such a gigantic undertaking as 


_ to require a singleness of thought, ac- 


tion, and purpose on the part of those 
who seek to bring it about. Hence a con- 
ference of all nations should be called to 
be devoted exclusively to the accomplish- 
ment of this work. Such a conference 
will be faced with many, many difficult 
decisions—what disarmament is to con- 
sist of, what forces shall be made avail- 
able exclusively to the UNO, the number 
of men to be contributed by each nation, 
the weapons that such a force may em- 
ploy; where these forces and weapons 
are to be stationed; how to effect the de- 
struction of the remaining weapons not 
placed under the control of the UNO or 
retained in each nation for law and order 
purposes; the composition of the inter- 
national inspection force with world- 
wide authority to see that the program 
is carried out and the state of disarma- 
ment thereafter maintained, and so on, 
and so on. 

Obviously such a gigantic task should 
not be confused by what is taking place 
in Iran, or Poland, or China, or Pales- 
tine, or with trusteeships or with tariffs 
and embargoes, with currency stabiliza- 
tion, and the hundred and one other 
problems which sooner or later wil] con- 
front the UNO. 

Moreover this quest for world-wide 
peace is so transcendental in its impor- 
tance to all of us that the representa- 
tives who meet in such a conference 
should have the assurance in advance 
that no other issue or problem is to re- 
ceive their attention, save world disar- 
mament and questions related thereto. 
Only in such an atmosphere can such & 
project be brought to fruition, and the 
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world given a prospect of real and lasting 
ace. 

— all these reasons, plus the-fact that 
the United States occupies a position of 
primary world leadership, our President 
and our country should take the lead in 
this indispensable work. No other na- 
tion can do so with equal hope of success. 
The UNO is not constituted to do it as 
well or as quickly because of the reasons 
outlined, because of the time factor, and 
because it is not primarily concerned with 
this problem alone. 

Yet, all the while, even as I am stand- 
ing here, even as the UNO is being or- 
ganized, great armaments remain. All 
the while the arms race ison. We may 
be sure that other nations are now 
working on the creation and manufac- 
ture of the atomic bomb and on im- 
provements thereto. We may be sure 
that the development of the rocket and 
the buzz bomb—the V-1 and V-2—is pro- 
gressing everywhere. We are certain 
that research into and manufacture of 
gas and disease germs is continuing. No 
one doubts that work on inventing and 
perfecting other new weapons is being 
carried on by the great powers of the 
earth. 

The present situation of the UNO is 
likened to a promising and beautiful but 
frail flower blooming in a garden of 
weeds. The weeds must be cut down if 
the UNO is to flourish and its good works 
be multiplied. This cannot be done un- 
less all nations put real faith, real trust, 
and real action into and behind the work 
which the UNO is charged with doing. 

In the present world situation all na- 
tions continue to straddle. They rely 
half on the UNO to settle international 
disputes, and half on their own mighty 
armaments to settle these disputes, just 
incase. If the world continues to strad- 
dle, all is lost. 

Mr. President, let us face the obvious 
truth. How can the UNO enforce its 
decrees against a nation which is as 
strong on its own soil as is the remainder 
of the world combined? 

Can the UNO enforce its decision on 
the United States so long as we keep the 
most powerful Navy and Air Force, sup- 
plemented by a large and efficient Army 
and supported by universal military 
training? Can the UNO enforce its de- 
crees on Russia so long as the Russians 
keep 10,000,000 men under arms and a 
great air force ever at her disposal? 
Can the UNO enforce its decrees on 
Prance if the Prench create another 
standing army of a million men, with 
four or five million more, trained and 
equipped, in reserve? 

And, finally, Mr. President, since Ger- 
many and Japan are not to be permitted 
to rearm, why do the five great Allies 
maintain a combined navy 1,000 times 
greater than the remainder of the world, 
a combined air force a thousand times 
greater than all others added together, 
and a combined army 10,000 times great- 
er than all such existing forces in the 
remainder of the wurld? 

It is as plain as the nose on one’s face 
that the great armed forces of our own 
country are being maintained principally 
for possible use against Russia, Britain, 
France, or China, since Germany and 
Japan are to be kept disarmed. 
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Is it not plain, too, what Russia is 
maintaining her armed forces for pos- 
sible use against Britain or the United 
States or France or China? 

Is it not as certain as anything can be 
that armaments and personne! are today 
being maintained by each of the five 
great friendly powers, not against the 
defeated countries which have already 
been occupied, but against each other? 
We and all our recent allies are now 
maintaining our armed might against 
each other. Yet all the Allies have 
sworn to settle all disputes by peaceful 
means, and never, never, never again to 
use war or the threat of war as an in- 
strument of national policy. 

Mr. President, if you live in a peace- 
ful community with only four neighbors, 
how long will you remain friends if each 
one knows that the other keeps a ma- 
chine gun behind his door? So long as 
that continues, each of the five neigh- 
bors will want to have a better machine 
gun than the other and more ammuni- 
tion to use if need should come. Thus 
suspicion will continue to grow. 

So it is with the world. After the great 
lessons of World Wars I and II, must all 
nations continue to move in an atmos- 
phere of distrust, suspicion, and fear— 
largely of each other—while all mankind 
is burdened down with ever-increasing 
armaments? As long as these arma- 
ments remain, every realist knows that 
it is upon such armaments and not upon 
the operations of the UNO that the na- 
tions really look for their own protec- 
tion. 

Mr. President, the time has come to 
confront the naked truth. The time has 
come to face the facts. The time has 
come for us to make the great decision 
which will mean the survival or the end 
of all civilization. The time has come 
to make the UNO the living, potent, de- 
cisive factor in the affairs of men and 
nations which 51 nations of the globé 
have pledged their sacred word that it 
shall be. The time has come for world 
disarmament. 

Unless it comes, we, too, must always 
be fully prepared. We must have the 
biggest army and navy and air force in 
the world, more atomic bombs, and the 
men and weapons which wiil insure their 
quick use in our hour of need. We must 
pay the crushing taxes. We must have 
universal military training. We must 
reduce our scale of living in order to do 
this. We must submit to unbelievable 
regimentation. We must be prepared in 
a world that is armed to the teeth. 

Without world disarmament, we must 
be prepared, UNO or no UNO, to spring 
instantly to our country’s defense. The 
next war will leave us no time to get 
ready. If we are not ready at its out- 
break, we will be too late. There will 
be no “next time” in which to amend 
our tardiness. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. McMAHON. Even if we were 
armed to the teeth, and even if we were 
completely ready, it might still be too 
late. 

Mr. TYDINGS. That is true, because, 
as the Senator and I, who both serve on 
the Atomic Bomb Committee, know, we 
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might not even know who was attacking 
us. An atomic bomb might be dropped 
from a base in South America, and we 
would not know where the enemy was. 
Purthermore, if there were 40 or 50 of 
those bombs, in their improved form, in 
40 or 50 localities, we would have a hard 
time getting our war machine function- 
ing. The Senator has brought that out 
many times in the committee, and I am 
glad he is pointing it out on the floor of 
the Senate at this time. 

Mr. McMAHON. In other words, if 
forty or fifty million of our people should 
be wiped out in the flick of an eye, the 
country would fine it absolutely impos- 
sible to continue in any war. 

Mr. TYDINGS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. Those who have represented the 
War Department before our committee 
say it is perfectly possible on the day 
war opens, following the pattern of the 
Japanese attack, for several hundred 
planes to make 30 or 40 American cities 
their targets, and in a single day to wipe 
them all out before any of our planes 
could get there. It is my own opinion 
that 1 bomb—not 10 but l—as it 
will be developed as the years vnroll, and 
with Nagasaki as a background on which 
to predicate an opinion—that one bomb 
dropped anywhere in New York City 
would kill every man, woman, and child 
within the confines of that city in the 
fraction of a second. And here we are 
talking about control of the atomic 
bomb. God save the mark! Here is all 
humanity marching to armament and 
the next war, with an institution set up 
to settle disputes by peaceable means be- 
ing made a mockery, when destruction 
far beyond the imagination of anyone is 
just in the offing. Control of the atomic 
bomb! What this world wants is world 
disarmament, to take the means of war 
away, save from the international body 
we have set up, as we have set up our 
courts at home, for the settlement of 

nternational disputes. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. HATCH. The Senator used the 
expression “following the pattern of the 
Japanese,” which meant an attack with- 
out a declaration of war? 

Mr. TYDINGS. That is correct. 

Mr. HATCH. Under present condi- 
tions could any nation, when war was 
imminent, follow any other pattern? 
Could it wait until an attack had heen 
made on it? 

Mr. TYDINGS. With the atomic 
bomb and the other flying bombs in 
existence, as the Senator and I Know 
them to be, the nation which sees a war 
coming and does not hit first, without a 
declaration. of war, is giving hostages to 
fortune. Even the strongest nation in 
the category faces almost certain de- 
feat if the enemy is well prepared for 
the attack. I thank the Senator for his 
contribution. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. Mr. President, will 
my colleague yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. Does the Senator 
believe that far-reaching disarmament 
such as he advocates, could prevent ef- 
fectively the use of the atomic bomb for 
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destructive purposes, whether by govern- 
ments or by politically irresponsible 
groups of people? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I do. Furthermore, 
I say that even if we fail, there is no 
other alternative. We have the bombs 
now without world disarmament. We 
at least have the rosy hope of not hav- 
ing them with world disarmament, plus 
an inspection force that will be inter- 
national to see that the bomb is not 
made. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE, At any rate, the 
Senator thinks such a disarmament pro- 
gram would be an additional safeguard 
against tragic use? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Yes; just like all risks 
which must be calculated. There is no 
such thing as eliminating all risks be- 
tween nations or between individuals, 
but I believe it would reduce the risk 
to the irreducible minimum. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Maryland yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Is it the Senator’s 
conception that if a conference is held 
it will agree to disarmament? The Sen- 
ator mentioned an inspection force, and 
I assume he anticipates some continu- 
ing organization to carry on the inspec- 
tion. Does the Senator think that duty 
would be given to the UNO? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I would not wish to 
prejudge what the conference would do, 
but in my opinion the dsarmament 
agreement would provide for an inspec- 
tion force, and it would be more than 
likely that that inspection force would 
be put under the jurisdiction of the Se- 
curity Council of the UNO. 

There would have to be gradations in 
disarmament. For instance, although 
all the nations agreed to it, no nation 
would say, “We have their pledge, and we 
will go out and sink all our battleships.” 
There will have to be certain days, cer- 
tain stated times, when this will take 
place and when that will take place, so 
that the disarmament may proceed 
gradually as water goes down in a dam. 
Mutual trust and confidence of each 
nation in the others will be demon- 
strated over and over again, and thus we 
will have created, by those gradations of 
action, the conduct which is essential to 
world disarmament on a broad scale. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. One further point. 
It seerns we always run into this diffi- 
culty: If there is an inspection force, in 
order for it to be effective it must have 
the authority to go into each country 
and to operate directly upon the individ- 
ual citizens of that country rather than 
operate through the usual diplomatic 
national channels. 

Mr. TYDINGS. That is correct. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It will be neces- 
sary, through this inspection force, to 
go into a nation and operate on the indi- 
viduals in that nation.. 

Mr. TYDINGS. That is correct. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is a breach 
of what we ordinarily call our tradi- 
tional sovereignty. Is not that correct? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I do not consider it 
so. I have sovereignty over my own 
grounds and my own home. They are 
mine, but I have no objection to a police 
ohicer coming in to see whether I am 
violating the law. 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. That brings up 
exactly the point which I am making. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I do not consider 
that I have given up the title, or that the 
police officer can make a nuisance of 
himself; that he can come into the 
grounds and hold a picnic or engage in 
disorderly conduct. However, he ought 
to have the right to come on my prop- 
erty, under reasonable rules and regula- 
tions, for my protection. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Iam in agreement 
with the Senator. This is the point 
which I wished to make clear. I was not 
speaking of giving up anything. I was 
speaking of a breach. It is actually a 
breach in the traditional concept, not 
in the Senator’s concept. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I agree with the Sen- 
ator to this extent: Theoretically I think 
it is a breach in any kind of well-ordered 
practice. Practically it would not be a 
breach. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Do not misunder- 
stand me—— 

Mr. TYDINGS. But even if it is a 
breach, we cannot get along without it. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I am delighted at 
the Senator’s position. I think he is en- 
tirely correct in saying that it is neces- 
sary, and that so long as we take the 
position that the international organi- 
zation, UNO, cannot go into a nation and 
inspect freely it can never operate ef- 
fectively. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Of course, in an in- 
ternational police force we would have 
some of our representatives in other 
countries. The force which would in- 
spect the United States would probably 
be composed in part of Americans, as 
well as representatives of other nations. 
I should suppose that the Americans in 
our force would see that foreigners on 
the international force would behave 
themselves. If there were any breaches, 
they would be called to the attention of 

ethe Security Council. I should likewise 
suppose that if we were to inspect Russia, 
there would be a gredt many Russians 
on the international police force. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Especially scien- 
tists. 

Mr. TYDINGS. We would have recip- 
rocal rights. But Iam not so much wor- 
ried about the theoriés of the matter, or 
academic discussions about sovereignty. 
I want my country and the American 
people to survive. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. 
Senator. 

Mr. TYDINGS. There will be no 
sovereignty unless we survive. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I believe that the 
Senator’s analogy with respect to his own 
relationship, on his farm, to the public 
law is a particularly happy one. If the 
UNO is to be effective, that is the rela- 
tionship which must be established be- 
tween the UNO and the nations. 

Mr. TYDINGS. That is correct. Iam 
in agreement with the Senator in the 
main. I do not think we have any quar- 
rel. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Not at all. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS, I yield. 


I agree with the 


Mr. HILL. It seems to me that the 


late Chief Justice William Howard Taft 
expressed it correctly when he said that 
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when we enter into a contract or agree- 
ment such as the Senator suggests, 
rather than looking upon it as a sur- 
render of sovereignty we should look 
upon it as an exercise of sovereignty. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Anda a protection of 
sovereignty. 

Mr. HILL. We exercised our sover- 
eignty to obtain for ourselves and our 
people the protection which we should 
have. We do so as individuals every day, 
We make all kinds of contracts. As we 
know, the basis of every contract must 
be a consideration, whereby each party 
gets something from the other. Spo 
rather than hesitate, throw up our hands, 
and say, “This is going to be a surrender 
of sovereignty,” we should approach it 
from the standpoint that what we are 
doing is simply exercising our sover- 
eignty to obtain what we must have. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Otherwise, there wil] 
be no sovereignty left to argue about. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIS. I believe the Senator 
from Maryland is making a very able 
contribution. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I thank the Senator. 
I am flattered that he is listening to me. 

Mr. WILLIS. In view of the fact that 
provision is made in the United Nations 
Organization for international disarma- 
ment—— 

Mr. TYDINGS. No; it is not made, I 
have the Charter on my desk. I have 
spent some time looking for such a pro- 
vision. The word “disarmament” is 
mentioned only four times, In one para- 
graph, near the end, it says that the UNO 
may take up the question of disarma- 
ment. There is nothing mandatory about 
it. In the purposes and principles of the 
Charter the word “disarmament” is en- 
tirely omitted. 

Mr. WILLIS. Then, the Senator be- 
lieves, does he not, that because of this 
very feeble reference to international 
disarmament, the emergency is so im- 
minent that the question should be tak- 
en up at once by a special commission? 

Mr. TYDINGS. That is correct. As 
the Senator knows, the UNO is faced 
with a multitude of problems. I do not 
believe that any one of its problems is 
one-tenth so involved and difficult of so- 
lution as is the problem of world dis- 
armament. Therefore, why give the 
UNO one more problem? Why not es- 
tablish a body to which the military, na- 
val, and air experts may go, a body de- 
voted solely to that one question, with- 
out the jealousies, animosities, and other 
things which enter into the operations of 
a body such as the UNO, which is con- 
sidering Iran, the Dardanelles, China, 
Palestine, and many other problems? 

Mr. WILLIS. I think the Senator will 
agree that the UNO was established on 
the basis of principles on which we could 
agree, in the hope that we could move 
out from points of agreement into an 
area where we could iron out the diffi- 
culties between nations. 

Mr. TYDINGS. That is correct. 

Mr. WILLIS. The objective of total 
disarmament of the nations under the 
UNO plan is so far in the future that we 
must take up the quesiion. 
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Mr. TYDINGS. We must teke it up. 
The atomic bomb is being worked upon 
by other countries, 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. TI agree with practically 
everything the Senator has said. To 
prove it I wish to’read the amendment 
which I offered on December 4 to the 
UNO measure: 

The representative of the United States on 
the Security Council shall urge upon the 
Security Counci] immediate action under ar- 
ticle 26 looking to a limitation of armaments 
and the prohibition of the use of weapons 
such as the atomic bomb, rociets, and poi- 
son gas. 


So I fully agree with the Senator’s 
position. 

Mr. TYDINGS. ‘That is correct. 

Mr. TAFT. Unfortunately, the Senate 
rejected the amendment at that time. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I believe that many 
Senators voted against the amendment 
for the reason that they did not wish to 
complicate the Charter by individual 
amendments by governments of the 51 
nations which had entered into it, rather 
than because they disagreed with the 
fine purpose which the Senator from 
Ohio was trying to implant in the 
Charter. 

I have given this question considerable 
thought. With its other problems, I do 
rot believe that UNO has the equipment 
to handle a matter of such magnitude 
and importance to all civilization as this 
question. 

Therefore, let us frankly put this ques- 
tion to all nations and to all people. Let 
us get the answer as to whether this 
world straddle is to end—whether the 
world is to be an armed camp hence- 
forth, relying on might for the achieve- 
ment of its desires, or whether it is to 
prove its faith and trust in the UNO by 
world-wide disarmament on land, sea, 
and in the air, save for the forces neces- 
sary in Germany and Japan, and for 
maintaining order internally and for an 
international inspection force to see that 
that world disarmament, once achieved, 
is never again overthrown. 

It is not necessary to detail the colos- 
sal advantages which will flow to our own 
and all other countries with the accom- 
plishment of world disarmament. We 
know that the burdens of taxation which 
heavy armaments entail will be lifted in- 
stantly from the toiling masses all over 
the world; that in one fell swoop the 
shackles of regimentation which war and 
the threat of war impose on every Man 
will be struck off. 

Instead, the wealth and resources of 
our own Nation and all others will then 
be available for hospitals, roads, schools, 
libraries, and all manner of other things 
which make for progress and civilization. 

For the cost of a single new battleship, 
the physical properties of Yale and Har- 
vard Universities can be duplicated; or 
a wide highway can be built from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean; or a 
new Congressional Library can be 
erected. As these things can come in 
the United States, so can they come 
to all other countries in like meas- 
ure. Moreover, these benefits to all 
mankind can be used and enjoyed in a 
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world free from the fear and threat of 
war, with all of its horrible implications. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, this mat- 
ter in my judgment, is more important 
than the mere control of the atomic 
bomb for the reasons I have stated. If 
world disarmament succeeds the atomic 
bomb is not merely controlled. It is pro- 
hibited, and all other devastating 
weapons with it. This great work is 
more important than any strike legisla- 
tion, than any balancing of the Budget, 
any efforts to provide new housing, and 
legislation supporting full employment, 
or any other matter now before our own 
country or before any other nation on 
this earth. 

We remember that the League of Na- 
tions failed, not alone because the 
United States did not aline itself with it, 
but largely because while it was set up 
to settle international disputes without 
bloodshed, all of the member nations 
continued to maintain, increase, and pa- 
rade tremendous armaments. This 
made of the League a foredoomed failure. 

Now that we, through our representa- 
tives in the UNO, are about to embrace 
disarmament by example again— 
through the control of the atomic 
bomb—now that we are considering for- 
eign loans again, with which nations wiil, 
at least in part, add to their own strength 
while relatively weakening ours; we must 
know, too, what the policies of the great 
powers on ermaments are to be hereafter. 
Now that we have once again set up an 
international organization for the peace- 
ful settlement of international disputes, 
we must know that this time it really is 
to have the power and scape so that it 
will not fail. 

The voices of all mankind, if they could 
be registered, would, I believe, support 
the proposition of world disarmament. 
The millions of brave dead who lie in the 
scattered graves of World Wars I and II 
died for this ideal of real peace on earth. 
The mothers and fathers, the widows and 
orphans of those who are no more want 
this enduring monument as partial com- 
pensation for their great and irretriev- 
able loss. The tens of millions who still 
carry the yoke of misery, fear, and want 
imposed by war want this new day of 
permanent peace to dawn quickly. 

The continuance of civilization itself 
is in the balance, The sands in the hour- 
glass grow less and less and less with each 
passing second. 

Let the United States, the impregna- 
ble fortress of freedom, the lover of peace, 
the hope of oppressed people the world 
over, take the lead in summoning all the 
nations of the earth to a world disarma- 
ment conference, and bring into reality 
the fervent hope, the earnest prayers and 
the longing of men through all the cen- 
turies for the untroubled security of a 
just, unbroken, and enduring peace. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. East- 
LAND in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Maryland yield to the Senator from 
Vermont? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I observe that the dis- 


tinguished Senator from Maryland has 
made some reference in his thesis to the 
timetable for the accomplishment of this 
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great achievement. I ask him now if he 
contemplates having placed in the con- 
trol of the United Nations Organization 
such power with such military effective- 
ness that if we have not pacified Germany 
or Japan ly the time we begin disarma- 
ment and if those aggressors attempt to 
repeat what twice they have done, there 
will be in the United Nations Organiza- 
tion sufficient power to suppress them? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I think the Senator’s 
question is a pertinent one. It has been 
some time since the resolution which I 
have introduced was read. Let me point 
out to the Senator that that is provided 
for; but I should like to bring out that 
point again, because I should like to show 
that that contingency has been foreseen 
and provided for. 

The resolution calls upon the Presi- 
dent to call a conference on disarma- 
ment “which shall be charged with the 
single duty of entering into an under- 
standing and agreement to achieve world 
disarmament on land, on sea, and in the 
air by January 1, 1950, except only for 
such actual occupying forces, with ap- 
propriate weapons, and for such agreed 
period of time, as will be necessary to 
police the defeated and occupied nations 
as a result of the recent war.” 

Mr. AUSTIN. I thank the Senator. 
I had not observed that particular fea- 
ture of the resolution. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Three _ exceptions 
would be made. For a moment I shall 
go beyond the text of my prepared re- 
marks and shall develop one or two of 
those ideas. For example, the first ex- 
ception would be to do the job we are 
now doing. We would agree on the force 
and on weapons, and we would set that 
force aside. We would contribute so 
much, Russia would contribute so much, 
and so on. That force would have a 
certain task which eventually, we hope, 
and we are rather sure, will terminate. 
It would be the occupying force, agreed 
to by those nations. 

Then there would be the force provided 
for the exclusive use of the Security 
Council of the UNO. That would have 
so many of this, that, and the other, and 
as many men as would be agreed upon. 

Then a small force would be left in 
each country for the purposes of keeping 
law and order. Offhand, what I should 
like to see—without having made a pro- 
found probe into the matter—is a maxi- 
mum of 200,000 men and 10,000 officers, 
the officers to be equipped only with pis- 
tols and the enlisted men to be equipped 
only with rifles. That would be the 
maximum. It is rather hard to start a 
war with 10,000 officers and 200,000 men 
equipped only with pistols and with rifles, 
but such a force conceivably might be 
needed for internal purposes; and under 
proper safeguards in respect to not per- 
mitting the manufacture of other weap- 
ons, I do not see how it could get out of 
hand. But I do not think we could 
completely do away with some sort of 
national force to maintain law and order. 
But it would not be equipped with atomic 
bombs or with 3-inch guns or with 6-inch 
guns or with explosive bombs or poison 
gases or any of the other materials of 
war. It would be just what it purported 
to be, namely, a force to keep law and 
order, and many countries would feel 
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that they would have to have such a 
force. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me, to permit me to ask 
a question by way of clarification? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH. I have gathered from 
the Senator’s very able address—— 

Mr. TYDINGS. I thank the Senator 
very much. 

Mr. SMITH. And I wish to compli- 
ment him on his excellent contribution 
to this subject, which of course has 
given all of us great anxiety. As I was 
saying, I gather that the Senator is not 
suggesting in any way that the UNO is 
obsolete or has no functions to perform or 
is incapable of performing the functions 
which have been assigned to it: but I 
understand that the Senator from 
Maryland is simply suggesting that, in 
addition to the functions which have 
been assigned to the United Nations Or- 
ganization, the special need to which he 
has referred has been brought about by 
the development of the atomic bomb; 
and, as the Senator said a moment ago, 
the need is for immediate action on the 
disarmament front. 

Mr. TYDINGS. It is even more wide- 
spread than that because, as I have said, 
I have read over the Charter very care- 
fully, and I find that no objective of 
world disarmament is provided for in it. 
Then I find that the nations of the 
world are all maintaining huge arma- 
ments, and I find that here in our own 
country our President—and very wisely, 
in the face of the present state of af- 
fairs—suggests universal military train- 
ing. When we realize the existence of 
those conditions the intelligence comes 
immediately that no one is relying on 
the UNO, except someone who has not 
thought much about it, because the 
preof of the pudding is not in what is 
being said in the debates in the UNO 
Council or in the Assembly, but the proof 
of the pudding is in the 10,000,000 men 
in Russia’s Army and in the great Navy 
of the United States and in the posses- 
sion of the atomic bomb. Obviously, if 
we are going to rely on the UNO, these 
other things are useless; and if we are 
not going to rely on the UNO, they are 
not enough. What I want to get out of 
the proposed disarmament conference 
is a “Yes” or “No” as to what the world 
reaily wants to do. If they say there is 
not to be any disarmament, then I know 
the UNO is not worth the paper it is 
written on, except perhaps in some cases 
like the Island of Corfu dispute, in 
which the League of Nations did some 
good, and several other instances in 
which it was helpful. However, I do not 
say that occurred merely because the 
League of Nations was in existence, be- 
cause probably the nations would have 
worked out those problems anyway. 

What impressed itself upon me was 
the fact that no nation put any depend- 
ence on it. They relied on their own 
armies and their own navies and air 
forces; and that is what they are doing 
today. Mr. President, the UNO could 
not enforce its decrees in the United 
States in the state we were in on VJ-day. 
No navy or air force of another nation 
cculd come across the sea in the face of 
our own, with our atomic bombs. What 
is the use talking about, “Yes, we outlaw 
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war forever as an instrument of national] 
policy; we will never use it or the threat 
of it again’—and then maintain tre- 
mendous armies which are in themselves 
a constant threat of war on every pos- 
sible sector? 

Mr. SMITH. I agree with the logic of 
the Senator’s position, and I share with 
him the feeling that we all have the re- 
sponsibility to move toward disarma- 
ment, and I will go with him to move 
as fast as we can. I think his resolu- 
tion is a good one, but I did not want 
the impression to be left here, if it was 
not intended tc be left, that the Senator 
is saying that the UNO is obsolete to- 
day because of the atomic bomb, or 
that what we are doing in London is 
not worth while. 

Mr. TYDINGS. The UNO has so 
many barriers placed in the road of its 
possible work that only so long as the 
countries who have membership in it 
agree with the decisions of the UNO can 
it make progress. When any of the 
great nations do not agree with the UNO 
it cannot do a thing. It has no police 
force. It has no assurance at all that 
every member nation will go to war on 
a nation which is in disagreement with it. 

Mr. SMITH. I assume that those 
matters are being discussed at the 
present conference in London, both in 
the Security Council and in the Assem- 
bly, but I understand the Senator’s po- 
sition. I think it is logical. I believe 
we owe a debt of gratitude to him for 
having brought out this matter so clearly 
today. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I should like to see 
the UNO a_-success. I am sincere in 
presenting the resolution. I am sin- 
cerely back of it with every ounce of my 
being. I should like to see the proposed 
conference called. I believe we can se- 
cure disarmament. I remember years 
ago when a disarmament conference was 
had in the League of Nations and a cele- 
brated Russian, from whom I have not 
heard much lately, but a man of tre- 
mendous imagination and brain, in my 
judgment, went before the League Con- 
ference and said: “This is a conference 
called for the purpose of disarmament. 
Fine. I propose that we have it. I pro- 
pose that we disarm.” The Conference 
members said, “God, that is not what 
we came here for.” 

Mr. SMITH. But we must recall that 
we had a naval disarmament conference 
in 1922, and there are not many of us 
who would want to follow in the foot- 
steps of that conference. 

Mr. TYDINGS. But we are following. 
We are talking atomic bomb disarma- 
ment now when we have the atomic 
bomb. We are lending money to the 
British, or are about to lend it to the 
British and to the Russians and to the 
French with which they will again build 
up their armaments. And what are we 
doing? We are bringing our boys home. 
There are insistent demands that they 
come home faster than ships and trains 
can bring them. In other words, we are 
beginning to disarm ourselves, and pro- 
posing to lend to other nations of the 
world money which will provide them 
the rieans for rearming. That is what 
happened after World War I. If in the 
light of those circumstances we permit 
history to repeat itself in this sad regard 
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we are dooming our own country to pos- 
sible oblivion, and the world with it, 

Mr. SMITH. I agree with the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, wil! 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. McMAHON, I have an engage- 
ment and must leave the Senate Cham- 
ber. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I am sorry to hear it. 

Mr. McMAHON. But before I go I 
wish to compliment the Senator on one 
of the ablest speeches to which it has 
been my privilege as a Member of this 
body to listen. It struck me as I listened 
to the speech that we hear a great deal 
about the necessity of the United States 
exerting moral leadership in this world if 
we are to have any permanent peace. I 
believe that the Senator in the master- 
ful address which he has just delivered 
has given us a definition of what moral 
leadership means. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Real moral leader- 
ship. 

Mr. McMAHON. Yes, real moral lead- 
ership. This is the kind of thing that 
little people can understand, This is the 
kind of thing they will know in their 
hearts is right. I want indeed to con- 
gratulate the Senator on his fine and 
logical address. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Ian: very grateful to 
my colleague, the Senator from Connect- 
icut for his kindly remarks, because he is 
chairman of the Atomic Bomb Commit- 
tee, and from what he has said both in 
private and in public hearings I know he 
is greatly concerned with the evidence 
that has been adduced there. I am sure 
that all the other members of that com- 
mittee also feel that these are not nor- 
mal circumstances, and that we must 
rise to the abnormal factors which are 
present in this era in which we find our- 
selves living. 

Mr. McMAHON. Yes; and I will say 
to the Senator, as I have said to him 
privately, that it is most regrettable that 
every Member of this body could not 
have heard, as our committee has heard, 
all the implications which must be 
drawn from this new and great power 
that has been developed in the world, 
and if all the Members of the Senate 
could have done so, they would feel the 
perturbation and the fear which I am 
sure oppress the Senator’s heart as well 
as they do mine. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I thank the Senator, 
and share his thought. Let me say that 
I am net advocating disarmament for 
the United States alone. 

Mr. McMAHON. Neither am I. 

Mr. TYDINGS. That is correct. I 
am not saying that the Senator is. But 
I want to make ciear that I am advo- 
cating world disarmament, and if we 
are not to have world disarmament I 
want the United States to be the best 
prepared Nation under the sun. 

Mr. McMAHON. Even knowing that 
that might not do any good. 

Mr. TYDINGS. That might not do it. 
But that is the next alternative. The 


first alternative is to say to the nations 
who have given us their pledged word 
that they will not resort to war or the 
threat of war again as an instrument of 
national policy, but will rely on the de- 
cision of the UNO to keep the peace be- 
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cisions of the court, then entering 
courtroom, taking their places at 
opposing ends of the le, 
each of them drawing a revolver 
laying it down on the trial table, 
when the evidence is 

judge decides in favor of one man 
the other, one of the 

liking the decision says to the other, “If 
you try to do what the court says you 
have a right to do, I want you to re- 
member that I am holding that gun.” 
What is the use of doing that? We 
might as well have settled our dispute 
in the courtyard in the beginning by 
shooting it out, if all we have had is a 
postponement of the shooting, not an 
avoidance of it. 

That is exactly where the UNO is 
today. The contestants who are trying 
their issue before that body all have 
their guns lying on the trial table, and 
whenever they are displeased with the 
decisions of the UNO they either shoot 
or threaten to shoot at any opposition, 
although they signed an agreement be- 
fore coming into the UNO courthouse 
that they would abide by the decision of 
the court. 

It is such transparent hypocrisy in its 
present state that if in this armed world 
we rely on the UNO for the settlement 
of disputes we are relying on one of the 
weakest institutions, as presently con- 
stituted, that human beings have ever 
created. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, wiil 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. First I should like 
to join in complimenting the Senator 
from Maryland. I think his speech is 
one of the most constructive and the best 
presentations I have heard. I only wish 
more such discussions could take place 
on the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. FPULBRIGHT. If nothing else 
good comes out of the Atomic Bomb 
Committee this speech, I think, is worth 
while. But I wondered, as a clarification, 
how we are going to approach this and 
what its significance is. 

First, I should like to say that while 
I voted for the UNO at the time it was 
discussed and considered, I agreed that 
there was some room for improvement. 
I wonder if the Se:.ator’s proposal could 
not be considered in the nature of an 
offer to amend the Charter of UNO in 
one or two respects. First the Senator 
from Maryland wants the particular 
function he has in mind to be exercised 
by @ separate body for reasons which 
he has ably set forth. Ido not think the 
Senator conceives that one meeting is 
going to solve this matter, and what I 
am interested in is the continuing na- 
ture of this agency which I assume the 
Senator thinks will still be UNO. 

Mr. TYDINGS. That is correct. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That means giv- 
ing some further power to the UNO it- 
self, does it not, in the nature of an 
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mein the Charter? Is that cor- 

Mr. TYDINGS. Yes. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. And the real pur- 
pose of the amendment is to give the 
power to create rules of conduct which 
are enforceable. Is that correct? 

Mr. TYDINGS. That is correct. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I am in complete 
agreement with the Senator, and am 
willing to do anything which I can do 
in order to help. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Sometimes we do not 
think about some of these matters until 
we start devoting close attention to one 
subject. But I am sure that as the Sen- 
ator thinks about the problem of world 
disarmament he will realize that the 
delegates who were sent by various na- 
tions to the UNO were sent because of 
general fitness with regard to a multi- 
tude of problems, and not because of spe- 
cific fitness with regard to the most dif- 
ficult of all problems, namely, the prob- 
lem of disarmament. Therefore it is 
essential that the conference on disarma- 
ment should be composed of men who 
know about the Army, men who know 
about the Navy, men who know about 
the air forces, and men who know about 
offensive and defensive warfare, as well 
as everything else that is involved in the 
ramifications of the subject. So, if the 
UNO tackles the problem, another fear 
which I have, and have not heretofore 
been able to express, is that there will 
be less likelihood of success than if the 
conference were devoted to a single pur- 
pose. If the UNO makes an attempt to 
solve the problem and does not succeed, 
the UNO will be brought into disrepute. 
Therefore, if the President of the United 
States of America, backed by the great 
prestige of this country, were to call a 
conference devoted to this single subject, 
and an agreement were reached, there is 
no doubt in my mind that the agreement 
would have in its structure a provision 
for the UNO to take it over. The UNO 
would then be given the tool and author- 
ity with which to enforce the obligation 
placed upon it. However, I Goubt very 
much, if prior to that time, the UNO can 
make very much of a success in an under- 
taking of this magnitude while being 
divided on questions concerning Iran, the 
Dardanelles, China, Palestine, Greece, 
and other questions which enter into its 
discussions. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Iam sure the Sen- 
ator from Maryland knows that I agree 
with his observations with reference to 
the qualifications of the members who 
might participate in such a conference 
as the one he has suggested. I think it 
is a very ingenuous way, however, of ap- 
proaching the problem of amending the 
Charter. If there be an agreement among 
those who control the UNO, obviously 
there will then be an authority for an 
amendment. It may be more likely that 
an agreement will be reached under those 
circumstances than under the circum- 
stances existing in the present meeting 
at London where the delegates are being 
confronted with a multiplicity of ques- 
tions. 

Mr. TYDINGS. All countries, such as 
Holland, Denmark, Belgium, Norway— 
fine, independent countries but not strong 
from the standpoint of population— 
would certainly want such an amend- 
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ment. What must their feeiings be when 
they go into court, knowing that when 
the court decides in their favor, their 
opponent is armed so that he can set at 
naught the court’s decision? I believe 
there are some large countries which are 
under attack which would welcome such 
an amendment. Why? Because it 
would remove the fear which is the cause 
of much of the present international! dis- 
agreement, and always lies back of a 
question concerning, for example, 
Greece, the Dardanelles, Iran, China, 
trusteeships, and what not. The ques- 
tion always present is: Is the other na- 
tion becoming stronger than I am? is 
its preparedness by this maneuver going 
to be so great that by it I can be crushed? 
Thus, the right or wreng of the element 
involved is Jost sight of because of neces- 
sity; each nation is asked to make a de- 
cision not on the ground of right or 
wrong but on the ground of survival. 
That is the reason why it is important 
that a disarmament program be pre- 
pared, be made a success, and be placed 
on the shelf as unfinished business if 
that degree of equity is te enter into in- 
ternational discussions which should 
enter into them. 

It may be that there are nations in 
this world which will not accept world 
disarmanent. It may be that the entire 
project will fail. If so, we will then know 
where we stand, will we not? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Yes. 

Mr. TYDINGS. At the present time 
we do not know where we stand. We 
have all said that we will not have any 
more wars. We have said we will leave 
all questions of an international char- 
acter up to the UNO. Why do we not 
vote now to strike down all defenses of 
the United States of America? I ask the 
question of the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. For obvious rea- 
sons. 

Mr. TYDINGS. It is obvious that so 
long as other nations maintain armies 
we will also maintain one. Thus, we are 
all maintaining our armies against each 
other. The very countries who have 
brought the UNO into being have pledged 
their word that they will not maintain 
armies against each other. If they are 
not now maintaining armies against 
each other, I do not know what they are 
doing. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I believe that it 
was in 1935 or 1936 when Litvinov was 
representing the Russians at a meeting 
in Geneva, that he made the very pro- 
posal .he Senator from Maryland has 
today advanced. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Yes. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. What was the re- 
action to his proposal? 

Mr. TYDINGS. As I recall the situa- 
tion, the League of Nations had sent a 
request to all governments to send dele- 
gates to take part in a conference on 
disarmament. Our delegates were pres- 
ent, flanked by our experts. The British 
delegates were present, flanked by their 
experts. The French delegates were 
present, flanked by their experts, and so 
forth. Some wonderful words were said 
about peace and good will to all mankind. 
It was said in effect, “this great institu- 
tion has now been set up. Here we have 
a court where international disputes can 
be settled without bloodshed. There will 
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never be another war. Armaments are 
not now so useful as they used to be.” 
After that situation had continued for 
3 or 4 days a delegate from Russia got up 
and said, “I was invited to come here to 
attend a disarmament conference. I am 
delighted. I propose that we proceed to 
draw up agreements which will mean 
that we will all disarm.” All the dele- 
gates then reached for their hats and 
asked when the next train was leaving 
Geneva. That was the end of the con- 
ference. 

One of the tragedies of that movement 
was that the League killed the Disarma- 
ment Conference. It was already divided 
on other questions. There were little 
groups and cliques who wished to play a 
game. The reason the Washington 
Naval Disarmament Conference was able 
at least to agree on something was that 
it was called for the single purpose of 
considering the question of naval dis- 
armament. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, we called it 
a naval disarmament conference, but 
really it was not such. 

Mr. TYDINGS. No; it was not. 

Mr. HILL. The best which could be 
said of it is that it was a conference on 
the limitation of armament, but certainly 
not disarmament. 

Mr. TYDINGS. The conference was 
called for the purpose of arriving at 
measures to control naval armament, 
just as there has been an attempt to 
reach an agreement to control the use of 
the atomic bomb. 

I shall be perfectly frank. During the 
present state of the world I do not want 
to share any of our secrets pertaining to 
the atomic bomb with Britain, France, 
Holland, Belgium, Russia, China, or any 
other country. I do not believe those 
countries have yet proved satisfactorily 
that they will rely on the UNO for the 
settlement of international disputes to 
the extent that they say they will. I 
want a show-down. The only way for 
those countries to prove their good faith 
is by a demonstration on their part that 
they will disarm. If they will give such 
demonstration, more power to them, We 
will then know that they mean business. 
If they will not disarm, we will know 
where we stand. I believe it is doubtful 
today whether a bill could be passed by 
Congress providing for universal mili- 
tary conscription. It will not be long be- 
fore naval ships will be tied up in various 
ports, and not be able to go to sea 
without 6 months’ notice. Our Army 
will, perhaps, consist of no more than 
60,000 or 100,000 men. Yet the UNO will 
be continually represented as an organi- 
zation where nations are going to settle 
their disputes without bloodshed. But 
every country in Europe will maintain as 
large a military establishment as its rev- 
enues and borrowings from other coun- 
tries will permit it to shoulder. I do not 
think it fair to our country to make to 
any nation loans which are to be used 
either directly or indirectly for the main- 
tenance and building up of armaments 
while we ourselves are scaling down our 
own very rapidly. 

So far as I am concerned, I shall not 
vote for any of these loans—I might as 
well serve notice now for whatever it is 
worth—until it is proved to me that the 
money we lend nations for rehabilitation 
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will be used for that purpose and not for 
armaments directly or indirectly. We 
tried maintaining the armaments of the 
world from 1920 to 1929, and we suffered 
a severe penalty. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. One other ques- 
tion before I conclude interrupting the 
Senator relative to our participation. 
The Senator is proposing that this coun- 
try participate, but there has been cur- 
rent an idea that the other nations of 
the world can trust this country and 
make us sacred trustee of armaments 
and instruments of power. Does not the 
Senator think that a wholly false 
approach? We must be in it just as 
Russia is and do exactly the same. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I do not think there 
is a nation in the world which would sub- 
ject its people to that hazard, and if any 
Member of this body proposed that we 
subject our people to the hazard of some 
other nation taking care of us, I would 
wonder whether I was in the kind of an 
institution we know the Senate to be or 
one with bars on the windows. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Maryland yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. A moment ago the Sena- 
tor spoke about the present condition of 
our fleet. I was wondering whether he 
had read the account of an address 
Admiral Nimitz delivered before the Na- 
tional Geographic Society last Friday 
night, in which he said that the Navy 
today was practically impotent as a re- 
sult of not having the manpower and the 
training the men deserve. In other 
words, from his statement I derived the 
idea that if trouble occurred tomorrow, 
for instance, another surprise attack of 
some kind, there would be no ships and 
no men to meet the attack, even though 6 
months ago we had the most formidable 
navy in the world. 

Mr. TYDINGS. The Senator is cor- 
rect about that. I happened to hear a 
military man in our own Government, 
very high up—I will not use his name, 
perhaps he was not measuring his words 
carefully—make a statement which was 
challenging. I was commenting on the 
rapid rate at which we could become un- 
prepared for war after we had won the 
war. He said, “That is true, and what I 
am worried about is that if I had orders 
today to put a dozen bombing planes in 
the air, I do not think I could do it.” 
Here we are, 6 months after victory in 
the greatest war of all time, and in some 
areas there are not a dozen planes ready 
to take to the air for defense. 

Mr. LUCAS. Does the Senator agree 
with me that under the plan of the 
United Nations Charter this Nation will 
be compelled to have manpower in order 
to carry out the commitments and obli- 
gations we have entered into? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I agree 
Senator. 

Mr. LUCAS. That is the very ques- 
tion which is now being considered in 
connection with all the demobilization 
plans of the Army and Navy. As I un- 
derstand from the mail I receive, every 
one wants a strong air force, a strong 
army and a strong navy, but, for one 
reason or another, wants the other fel- 
low to make it possible. 

Mr. TYDINGS. The Senator is cor- 
rect about that. Everyone is in favor 
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of a big army, navy, and air force, pro- 

vided he does not have to serve in it, 

Mr. LUCAS. That is correct, and if 
we do no more than what the Senate 
agreed to sometime ago by a vote, I 
think, of 87 to 2 in favor of the United 
Nations Charter, the United States of 
America will be compelled in some way, 
somehow, to furnish the manpower to 
carry out the mandates of the treaty to 
which we agreed. 

Mr. TYDINGS. The Senator is cor. 
rect about that. 

Mr. President, with one concluding re- 
mark, I should like to yield the floor, 
thanking my colleagues for listening so 
long. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, before the 
Senator concludes, I wish to express to 
him my appreciation of his very fine and 
challenging address. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I hope it is construc- 
tive, and will conduce to the kind of a 
world I know both the Senator and I 
want to bring about. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I 
should like to add my congratulations 
to the Senator from Maryland for the 
very challenging, able, and constructive 
remarks which have been made by him. 
I think I find myself in some disagree- 
ment with the timing of his proposal, but 
that is neither here nor there. In my 
opinion, what he has said today is one 
of the greatest contributions which have 
been made in the Senate in a long time. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I thank the Senator 
from Colorado, my colleague on the 
Atomic Bomb Committee. I have 
learned there, from listening to his ques- 
tions, which disclose this thought, that 
he is a very profound and cautious 
thinker, and ever since he came to this 
body he has had my deep admiration and 
respect. 

Mr. President, I should like to con- 
clude with no more discussion than a 
single sentence. I cannot see how the 
security of the United States could be 
better promoted than by the adoption of 
the resolution I have offered, and the 
ultimate success of the program I have 
proposed. 

Exuisit A 
AMERICAN LOANS ARE MAINTAINING THE ARMIES 
AND NAVIES OF THE WorLD 

(Speech of Hon. Mruiarp E. Typtnes, of Mary- 
land, in the Senate of ‘he Jnited States, 
Thursday, January 17, 1929) 

(The Senate had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 11526) to authorize the construction 
of certain naval vessels, and for other pur- 
poses) 

Mr. Typtncs. Mr. President, there is now 
pending before the Senate for consideration 
and action an act which authorizes the Pres- 
ident of the United States to undertake the 
construction of 15 light cruisers, 5 to be built 
in each of the fiscal years 1929, 1930, and 
1931, and 1 aircraft carrier to be constructed 
prior to June 30, 1930. It is obvious that an 
intelligent answer to the question before us 
demands that we survey the state of the 
world at this time: the relative naval strength 
of all nations; the relative military strength 
of all nations; the possessions of other na- 
tions, and the possessions of the United 
States beyond its continental area; the 


stability, character, and trend of the govern- 
ments of the world and their relations to the 
United States; the condition and protection 
of our foreign trade; cur economic and geo- 
graphical situation with respect to other na- 
tions; the amount of money owing by foreign 
governments to the Government of the peo- 
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ple of the United States, and similar factors 
which must or should enter into a correct 
position on the cruiser bill. 

The chairman of the Committee on Naval 
Affairs of the Senate, in Lis speech of January 
3 upon the cruiser bill, had placed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorD a chart showing the 
naval bases, stations, and so forth, of the 
three leading naval powers of the world—the 
United States, the British Empire, and Japan; 
also a table showing the relative tonnage of 
the navies of the three countries mentioned. 
I shall not re-cover the ground already so ably 
traversed by the chairman of the Naval Af- 
fairs Committee, except to refer briefly to 
the relative cruiser strength of the United 
States, the British Empire, and Japan. The 
United States has now either constructed or 
in the process of construction 18 first-line 
cruisers totaling 155,000 tons. England has 
either built or in the process of building 62 
first-line cruisers of 380,540 tons. Japan has 
either built or building 32 first-line cruisers 
totaling 203,965 tons, while France has 15 
first-line cruisers either built or building 
totaling 132,883 tons; and Italy has 18 first- 
line cruisers either built or building totaling 
107,370 tons. 

Thus it will be seen that in the number 
of cruisers either built or building the British 
Empire, Japan, and Italy excel the United 
States. In numbers of first-line cruisers the 
British Empire has more than three times 
the number possessed by our country. Japan 
has nearly twice the number we have. France 
has approximately the same number as we, 
and Italy has two more than has the United 
States of this class of fighting ship. In ton- 
nage the British Empire exceeds that of the 
United States by more than 2 to 1 for first- 
line cruisers, while Japan, in tonnage for 
first-line cruisers, exceeds the United States 
in this respect by 50 percent. The navies of 
France and Italy, in first-line cruisers, are 
almost equal in tonnage to that of the United 
States. 

As at present constituted, the British Em- 
pire and Japan both excel the United States 
in first-line cruisers. Shall we be content 
to rank behind the British Empire and Japan 
in tonnage and behind the British Empire, 
Japan, and Italy in the numbers of first-line 
cruisers? Dealing with only this aspect of 
the situation, those who will vote for the 
cruiser bill will desire that the United States 
shall not take second rank to the navies of 
the British Empire, Japan, and Italy either 
in the number of ships or in the number of 
tons those countries now have in first-line 
cruisers, 
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Those who vote against the cruiser bill 
must say in effect that they are content to 
have the United States outranked by the 
British Empire, Japan, and Italy either in 
the number of first-line cruisers these coun- 
tries have or in the tonnage represented by 
said cruisers, Are Senators or the American 
people satisfied to have our Navy comparably 
defective to the navies of either the British 
Empire, Japan, or Italy in first-line cruisers? 
If the American people realized this fact, I 
believe they would desire the construction of 
the cruisers outlined in the pending bill. 

If these cruisers of ours are actually con- 
structed, taking into account those cruisers 
built, in the process of building, or appro- 
priated for, by the British Empire, Japan, 
France, and Italy, and assuming that the 
other countries do not authorize any further 
increase in their first-line cruiser strength, 
the position of the United States in this re- 
gard will be as follows: We will then rank 
nearly with the British Empire and outrank 
Japan, France, and Italy, and we will not 
exceed the spirit of the 5-5-3 naval disarma- 
ment agreement effected here in Washington, 
limiting the navies of the British Empire, 
Japan, and the United States. Therefore, 
from the standpoint of comparative pre- 
paredness in first-line cruiser strength, if 
we would maintain the ratio of 5-5-3 naval 
disarmament pact, these cruisers should be 
built. If we do not build them, we sur- 
render the position of the United States from 
its deservedly equal strength with that of 
any other nation to a position of about 40 
percent of the tonnage of the British Empire 
and approximately 75 percent to that of the 
tonnage of Japan. There is no escape from 
these figures, and for my part I would con- 
sider it as danger to our security to permit 
this decrease in first-line cruiser strength 
of the American Navy. 


ARMIES OF THE WORLD 


Let us turn to the military strength—that 
is, the land strength—of the countries of the 
world, in order that our rank there may be 
noted as well. How do we rank with the 
nations of the world in standing armies? 
The Navy and the Army are interdependent 
upon each other; and looking at the whole 
picture of national defense, we must look 
at the navies and the armies of all nations 
in the world. 

France has a standing army of 727,413 
men—that is, five times the size of our own 
standing army. Russia has a standing army 
of 658,000 men, also about five times the 
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a standing army of 380,448 men, nearly three 
times the size of the standing Army of the 
United States; while Spain, with 272,787 men; 
Rumania, with 266,500 men; Poland, with 
242,373 men, each have standing armies 
nearly twice the size of that of the United 
States. Also Japan, with 210,000 men in 
her standing army, is only a little short of 
having a standing army twice the size of 
ours. These observations are worthy of care- 
ful thought; for it is notable that in our 
country of 118,628,000 people we have a 
standing army of only 137,698 men, or less 
than 1 active soldier for every 800 men, wom- 
en, and children in America; while in France 
there is 1 soldier in the standing army to 
approximately every 55 men, women, and 
children in that country. 

In Rumania there is 1 soldier in the 
standing army to each 66 men, women, and 
children. In Spain there is 1 soldier in the 
standing army to each 80 men, women, and 
children. In Yugoslavia there is 1 soldier 
in the standing army to each 80 men, wom- 
en, and children. In Czechoslovakia there 
is 1 to each 95 men, women, and children. 
In Belgium there is 1 to each 110 men, wom- 
en, and children. In Japan there is 1 to 
each 400 men, women, and children. In 
Russia there is 1 to each 215 men, women, 
and children; while, to repeat again, in 
the United States there is only 1 active soldier 
to each 800 men, women, and children. 

* * * * . 


Put in another way, the standing Army 
of the United States is excelled in sheer 
numbers by the standing armies of each of 
the following countries: France, Russia. 
Italy, Spain, British Empire, Rumania, 
Poland, Japan, Czechoslovakia, and Yugo- 
slavia. 

The British Empire, with a combined pop- 
ulation of 391,627,887 people, has a com- 
bined standing army of 403,915 soldiers; that 
is one for every thousand men, women, and 
children in its dominion. 

I ask permission to insert in the REcorp 
a table showing the population of all the 
nations in the world, the size of the stand- 
ing armies of those nations, the percentage 
of those standing armies to the total popu- 
lation, the size of the trained, organized, and 
equipped reserve of each nation, its unorgan- 
ized reserve, the different percentages, and 
the military manpower of each one of the 
governments. 

The PrEsipInc OrFicer. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as fol- 
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Mr. Typincs. The reserve strength of these equipped, amd organized reserve of 5,425,000 of the nations mentioned, having standing 


nations is also as astounding as is the num- 
ber of soldiers in the active or standing Army. 
Let me quote just a few of the figures to 
give the Senate an idea of the trained, or- 
ganized, and equipped reserves which some 
of the nations of Europe maintain. 

To begin with, France has an actually en- 
rolled reserve, traiiued, equipped, and ready, 
of 4,610000 soldiers, compared with the 
United States reserve force, of National Guard 
and reserve officers, of 296,000. 

Russia, which has just joined with the 
United States in signing the peace pact to 
outlaw all war, and which is going to settle 
all international disputes, no matter how they 
arise, by amicable means, besides her stand- 
ing army of 658000 men, has a trained, 


soldiers, besides an unorganized reserve in 
similar proportions. 

I will not quote further from the table I 
have before me, but Senators who care to 
look at it can see printed in the Recorp the 
figures for each country. 

I just want to leave this thought before 
passing from this phase of the situation. In 
France, either in the standing army or in 
the organized, trained, and equipped reserve, 
1 out of every 8 men, women, and children 
is in one or the other of those two bodies. 


This shows that every great power on the 
face of the earth, and a great many of the 
smaller powers, far excel in size the stand- 


armies greater than our own, have no pos- 
sessions and a very much smaller territory 
to protect. We have possessions in the At- 
lantic and the Pacific, and are recognized in 
a commercial and economic way as the 
world's leading power, while only one nation 
has a greater national population than have 
we. 

With only 137,698 soldiers in the standing 
Army, an army by comparison in numbers 
very small indeed, can we afford to let our 
first line of defense, the Navy, take second 
rank and still have that measure of national 
security, of self-defense, which the chairman 
of the Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs 
says is every nation's inalienable right? 


ing Army of the United States. Besides, many 
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Mr. Bruce. Mr. President—— 

The Presipinc Orricer. Does the Senator 
from Maryland yield to his colleague? 

Mr. Tyvincs. I yield. 

Mr. Bruce. May I ask the Senator whether 
he has any figures there for Germany? 

Mr. Typincs. Yes; I have. The Senator 
means defense expenditures? 

Mr. Bruce. Yes. Of course, I know they are 
comparatively small, but I am curious to 
know the amount. 

Mr. TypinGcs. Does the Senator mean for 
1927? 

Mr. Bruce. Yes. 

Mr. Tybincs. Germany expended $127,000,- 
000 in 1927 for defense expenditures. 

Now, here is a significant fact. Those who 
are against the cruiser bill lend ear to this 
remark: In the year 1927 the nations shown 
in my table expended approximately $84,- 
000,000,000 for so-called national defense. 
How amusing and paradoxical the whole 
thing is when we witness the governments of 
the entire world joining in a peace pact to 
outlaw war, with the standing armies of the 
sizes I have stated, and the defense expendi- 
tures in these countries totaling in a single 
year $4,000,000,000. Of course, it may be 
argued, we do not need a Navy now that the 
peace treaty has been signed. The countries 
maintaining these expensive defense expendi- 
tures are peaceful nations. Russia, with its 
150,000,000 population and standing army of 
658,000; France, with its standing army of 
727,000 men in a population of 40,000,000; 
Italy, with its standing army of 380,000 men 
in a population of 42,000,000; Spain, with its 
standing army of 272,000 men in a popula- 
tion of 21,000,000; Japan, with its standing 
army of 210,000 men in a population of 86,- 
006,000; Great Britain, with a British army 
in Great Britain of 214,000 men in a popula- 
tion of 45,000,000; Czechoslovakia, with a 
standing army of 140,000 men in a population 
of 13,000,000; Turkey, with a standing army 
of 125,000 in a population of 14,000,000; and 
others I might name, all maintain these mili- 
tary establishments, so that there would be 
no misunderstanding about war being out- 
lawed as an instrument of national policy, 
and so that they might insist, as the chair- 
man of the Foreign Affairs Committee has 
pointed out, that all disputes, no matter 
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what their nature or how they may arise, 
shall be settled by pacific means. What a 
lovely peacetime picture to behold. Nations 
with standing armies on a peacetime scale 
never before witnesses by the eye of man, and 
with annual expenditures for defense run- 
ning into figures of billions of dollars, have 
all agreed that all future disputes shall be 
settled by amicable means, 

It is said that we must make a start to 
remedy this condition. That is sound argu- 
ment. But if the United States really wants 
to make a start to end these conditions of 
unrest and fear, we have it within our means 
to achieve far more success, I believe, than 
that which will result from the adoption of 
the Kellogg Peace Pact. Why are we spend- 
ing these huge sums in our own country for 
national defense? Is it not because we feel 
that the world, being virtually an armed 
camp, that we cannot sit supinely by and 
rely upon the good, the pure, and the beauti- 
ful entirely as a correct way to settle inter- 
national differences? If that be true, and 
we really want to force fear from the bréasts 
of mankind, let us help to get rid of these 
damnable and tremendous military estab- 
lishments by saying to the world that the 
United States, being the creditor nation of 
the globe, declares, as a matter of national 
policy, that we are opposed to all loans to 
any nation which, in time of peace, main- 
tains a standing army in excess of peace re- 
quirements. If we do that, you will see, I 
predict, a real change in the psychology of 
mankind. You will see a scaling down of 
the large armaments now encamped on the 
face of the earth. You will see a lessening of 
the amounts expended all over the globe for 
national defense. You will, to some extent, 
minimize the feeling of fear and insecurity 
now existent among the peoples of many 
lands. You will take from the backs of 
many good people the tremendous burden of 
taxation, and you will make doubly secure 
the security of our own land and the re- 
payment of- the $26,000,000,000 which the 
world now owes to the people of the United 
States. Wars are fought for money and with 
money. Without money no nation can wage 
war in this day and time, and if this action 
is taken it will not be necessary for us to ap- 
propriate the millions of dollars to maintain 
our own Naval and Military Establishments 
beyond peacetime requirements. But until 
it is done—that is, until the nations of the 
world decrease their huge military establish- 
ments—we cannot afford to have cur name 
occupy the third or fourth position in cruiser 
or any other essential strength. 

Mr. President, I send to the desk two reso- 
lutions, which I ask the clerk to read, in the 
hope that they may be adopted in essence at 
this session of Congress. I ask that when 
he has read them the resolutions may lie on 
the table, to be taken up at some other date. 
I shail then proceed with my remarks. 

The Presiprnc Orricer. Without objection, 
the clerk will read. 

The legislative clerk read the first resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 299), as follows: 

“Resolved, That it is the sense of the Amer- 
ican people, expressed through their repre- 
sentatives in the Senate of the United States, 
that the United States of America is op- 
posed to all loans of every character to any 
nation which in time of peace maintains an 
army in excess of reasonable peacetime re- 
quirements. That a maximum peacetime 
army is hereby defined to be as follows: 

“One active soldier out of every 100 inhabi- 
tants for the first 2,000,000 of population; 

“One active soldier out of every 125 inhabi- 
tants for the next 2,500,000 of population; 

“One active soldier out of every 150 inhabi- 
tants for the next 3,000,009 population; 

“One active soldier out of every 175 inhabi- 
tants for the next 4,000,000 of population; 

“One active soldier out of every 200 inhabi- 
tants for the next 5,000,000 of population; 

“One active soldier out of every 250 inhabi- 
tants for the next 10,000,000 of population; 
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“One active soldier out of every 300 inhapt. 
tants for the next 10,009,000 of population: 
and 

“One active soldier out of every 400 inhapbj- 
tants for all population remaining, with a 
reserve force not exceeding in any one year 
the equivalent of the active standing army. 

“Provided, however, That in the event any 
nation now maintains a standing army in 
excess of that defined herein this resolution 
shall not apply if after 4 years from the 
passage thereof the standing army of said 
nation does not exceed the number of soldiers 
outlined above: And provided further, That 
such nation having an army in excess of that 
defined above shall reduce said army one- 


+ quarter of the entire excess now existing each 


year until said army comes within the defi- 
nition stated; and be it further 

“Resolved, That it is the sense of the Sen- 
ate of the United States that the Secretary 
of State of the United States shall not, di- 
rectly or indirectly, impliedly or tacitly, or 
in any manner whatsoever place the im- 
primatur of the Government of the United 
States upon any such loan contravening in 
conditions expressed herein.” 

Mr. Tyvrncs. Mr. President, I ask that the 
other resolution be not read but be printed 
in the Rscorp. It deals with navies while 
the one just read deals with armies. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without ob- 
jection, it will be so ordered. 

The resolution (S. Res. 300) was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp and to lie on the 
table, as follows: 

“Resolved, That it is the sense of the 
American people, expressed through their 
representatives in the Senate of the United 
States, that the United States of America is 
opposed to all loans of every character to 
any nation which, in time of peace, main- 
tains a navy in any respect superior to that 
maintained by the United States of America; 
and be it further 

“ResGived, That it is the sense of the Senate 
of the United States that the Secretary of 
State of the United States shall not, directly 
or indirectly, impliedly or tacitly, or in any 
manner whatsoever place the imprimatur of 
the Government of the United States upon 
any such loan contravening the conditions 
expressed herein.” 

Mr. TypINnGs. Mr. President, in order to be 
fair, I think it is important that I offer a 
brief word of explanation of this proposed 
resolution. America owes its greatness to- 
day to the fact that in its formative period 
it was able to borrow from the richer nations 
of the Old World; in fact, our railroads and 
great industrial enterprises were largely built 
up from the loans which we secured abroad; 
so that America, having become great, having 
reached a superb state of industrial develop- 
ment, now having turned its face, and from 
being a debtor having become a creditor 
Nation, would occupy a very small and mean 
position if it refused to accord to the Old 
World the same treatment which it asked 
when it was not so fortunately situated as 
now. 

However, I want to impress upon the minds 
of Senators the fact that while we were bor- 
rowing that money from the Old World we 
were asking that it be placed in productive 
enterprise—in railroads, mines, and indus- 
trial undertakings—in something to create 
wealth, something that would make it easier 
for us to repay the loans. 

On the other hand, the governments of 
Europe today are floating loans in our coun- 
try and the money derived from those loans 
is not going into productive industry, but it 
is going into battleships and armies, the size 
of which I outlined only a few moments ago. 
If those nations want to maintain hue 
standing armies and navies, that is their 
business; it is not our business to tell them 
the size of their standing armies and navies: 
but it is our business to say to them, “You 
cannot maintain these standing armies and 
navies with our money, because it makes us 
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take money Which we would use for internal 
improvements and spend it on our own 
army and Navy in order to bring them up 
to a parity with yours.” 

S> the proposition outlined in the resolu- 
tion is that it is declared to be the sense of 
the American people that we are opposed 
to loans to all foreign governments which in 
time of peace maintain more than peace- 
time standing armies; and the allowance 
made in the resolution is very liberal. France 
today would be entitled to a standing army 
of 220,000 men, if she would scale own im- 
mediately, because that would be the maxi- 
mum number for a country of 45,000,000. 
The United States Would use but 40 percent 
of the number authorized by the resolution. 
The peace pact, signed by practically every 
nation on the globe, states that war is to be 
outlawed, that disputes of every kind, of 
every nature, no matter how they may arise, 
shall be settled by pacific means. If we mean 
what we say, we ought to put some teeth into 
our alleged policy and adopt the resolution 
in some form or other to maintain the spirit 
of the peace pact. 

* . . * * 


Understand, Senators, people in this coun- 
try could still lend their money to foreign 
governments notwithstanding this resolu- 
tion—the resolutions only an admonition— 
if they wanted to do so, but if they did lend 
it to foreign governments they would lend 
it at their own risk. 

Does the resolution, which has just been 
read, conform with the spirit of the hour? 
A few days ago the Senate adopted the Kel- 
logg Peace Pact. That pact, bearing the sig- 
natures of the representatives of all the 
civilized nations of the world, stated that all 
nations signatory thereto had outlawed war; 
that they condemned war as an instrument 
of national policy; and that they would set- 
tle all disputes—whatever they involved; 
whatever their origin, no matter how arising 
or under what conditions—by pacific means. 
If the spirit rather than the letter of that 
resolution is to prevail—a condition devoutly 
to be desired—it would be an anomaly for 
Russia to keep 658,000 soldiers in its active 
army; for France to continue its army of 
727,009; or for Italy to continue its large force 
of 380,000 men. And so I might mention 
other nations and the size of their standing 
armies. Certainly, if the dove of peace, after 
being driven out of creation during the World 
War and being buffeted by the boisterous 
winds following that great holocaust, is at 
last to settle its pure-white, kindly wings 
upon the earth, and the principles which it 
represents are to be emulated by all nations, 
then these nations should at once show the 
bona fides of their expressed intentions by 
performing acts to subsantiate their words. 

Certainly no nation can object to the res- 
olution. If these huge armies and navys 
are being maintained with our money, we are 
thereby forced to incur a huge expenditure 
at home. If conditions were different in Eu- 
rope, our expenditures would not need to be 
so great. Every speech for the cruiser bill 
uttered on this floor has been based upon 
the comparative size of the Japanese and 
English Navies; and yet in 1927 we made a 
loan to Japan of $1C9,000,000, more than the 
total defense expenditures of that nation for 
that year. Without such loans the other 
nations of the earth could not support the 
Standing armies and navies on the scale they 
are how maintaining them. 

If we want a feeling of good will to settle 
on Poland or Austria or Germany or France, 
we have got to take the bayonets away from 
their breasts, and the guns pointed at their 
hearts, because so long as huge military 
camps are all over those nations, the people 
will live in a state of fear and international 
amity cannot be maintained. 


What nation can object to the exprecsed 


feeling of the American people that they op- 
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pose loans to foreign governments which 
violate the spirit and the letter of the treaty 
which they have just signed? If they do 
object, then we should label the treaty a 
series of New Year’s resolutions agreed to 
by all the nations of the world, to be broken 
sometime in the latter part of January. Are 
we not primarily contemplating the passage 
of the cruiser bill becausee other nations 
have surpassed us in cruiser strength? Are 
we not justified in saying to these nations 
that we will not continue a situation which 
causes us to spend more money in the use- 
lessness of unneeded war preparation? How 
many of these governments, with which we 
are competing in naval strength, could sup- 
port navies and armies on a scale superior 
to those maintained by the United States, 
if it were not for the loans which we have 
made to them, with which they have bol- 
stered up their tottering wartime engines? 
If such loans were denied to nations which 
maintain armies, thereby frightened their 
neighbors, and in some measures causing 
our own people concern, and which build 
navies in exces: of that maintained by our 
own country, forcing us thereby to divert 
money needed for internal improvements to 
the uselessness of competitive war prepara- 
tion, it would put a stop to this practice 
and give to our people the improvements 
which the cause of competitive armaments 
and armies deny to them. 

Let me make an analysis of our existing 
debt situation. I will not read it, but will 
ask permission to have it inserted in the 
Recorp for the benefit of Senators who may 
care to look at it more closely. I will, how- 
ever, answer a question or two that may come 
up in the minds of some Senators as to the 
purposes to which prearmistice loans were 
devoted. I refer to the following: 

“Munitions, 28.3 percent. 

“Foodstuffs, cotton, and other supplies, 62.7 
percent. 

“Transportation and shipping, 2.4 percent. 

“Spent in neutral countries, 1 percent.” 

In other words, nearly a third of all of 
our prearmistice loans went to munitions. 

What happened to our postarmistice loans? 
The figures are as follows: 

“Munitions, 12.6 percent. 

“Foodstuffs, cotton, and other supplies, 
much of which went to the maintenance of 
regular armies, 72.2 percent. 

“Transportation and shipping, 4.1 percent. 

“Incidentals, 10 percent.” 

So that since the war, 12 percent directly 
and a proportion of 70 percent more went 
for munitions, armaments, and armies in 
countries borrowing the money from us. 

Now, let me call attention to the situation 
in two countries. Take, for example, the 
United Kingdom. The figures are as follows: 


Tete ORR id ncccomiccee $41, 354, 169, 000 


Total external debt....__. 5, 367, 750, 000 
Public’loans in the United 
Nii idk. ntiicationipunesa 159, 728, 000 
Due to the United States 
Government_............ 4, 505, 000, 000 
Total internal debt........ 35, 986, 419, 000 


Now let us consider the case of Italy. The 
figures as to Italy are as follows: 


CT Cte: os ne eeticaihinlinds $9, 425, 322, 000 
Total external debt..._.--_. 4, 965, 895, 000 
Public loans in United States_ 96, 895, 000 
Due to United States Gov- 

CEE oncemndsdaseuaah 2, 032, 000, 000 
Total internal debt.......-. 4, 459, 427, 000 


I have had inserted in the Rrcorp the de- 
fense expenses of various countries of the 
world for 1927, and the amount of money 
each of them borrowed from the United 
States in that year. I will merely, in pass- 
ing, call attention at this point to the first 
nation on the list to show how that table 
works out: 

Argentina spent $44,771,000 for national 
defense in 1927, and borrowed from the 
United States $99,561,000; 
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Austria spent $11,220,000 for national de- 
fense, and borrowed $33,887,000 from the 
United States. 

So it is with practically every other coun- 
try. If any Senator should like now to ask 
about the figures concerning any particular 
nation I will be glad to answer, but I have 
had the entire table printed in the Recorp. 


Here is a summary which I hope those 
interested in this discussion will drink in, 
because it is the meat of the whole loan 
and preparedness situation: 

The total war expenditures of the world 
in 1927 were almost $4,000,000,000. The 
United States advanced sufficient to pay 
two-thirds of that amount, or $2,619,000,000, 
in that year. This includes all foreign 
flotations in this country. So that of all 
the money spent in the entire world for 
national defense in 1927, $4,000,000,000, two- 
thirds of it was borrowed right here in our 
own country by the governments of the 
world. 

Here is another striking fact: 

The United States—meaning the people of 
the United States—loaned 20 foreign na- 
tions more than enough to meet their na- 
tional-defense expenditures during 1927. 
That happens almost every year, Mr. Presi- 
dent. These loans have been going on in 
this procession ever since the World War. 

Here is another striking fact: 

Europe’s war budget for 1927 was a little 
over $2,000,000,000. That is just about the 
total of foreign securities floated in the 
United States in that year, thereby releas- 
ing sufficient in the world’s financial markets 
to finance the defense expenditures of all of 
Europe. So what they spent for armaments 
in Europe in 1927 was the exact equivalent of 
the money borrowed by all those countries 
in the United States in that year. 

Excluding France, Russia—now under the 
State Department ban—and England, the 
war budget for the rest of Europe amounted 
to almost $1,000,000,000—$935,000,000, to be 
exact. We advanced these countries 
amounts totaling 62 percent of that figure, 
$580,000,000. Loans were made to five Eu- 
ropean countries in amounts more than suffi- 
cient to finance their entire defense budgets. 

The United States loaned in Japan $100,- 
000,000 more than enough to meet her 1927 
national-defense expenditures. Every man 
in this Chamber concedes that the navy of 
Japan today is superior to that of the United 
States in its cruiser strength; yet during 1 
year Japan borrowed from this country $100,- 
000,000 more than was necessary to finance 
her whole military establishment. 

Are you going to keep lending these nations 
money to keep up their armies and their 
navies all over the world? 

7 € = ” 


Put 644,000 trained and equipped soldiers 
on the Canadian border or in Mexico and see 
how much you think of your national secur- 
ity in the United States. The United States 
is 15 times as large as France, and 15 times 
as large as Germany; yet to the north of Ger- 
many there are 644,000 Russian-trained sol- 
diers, and the finest military airplane corps 
in all the world. To the east is Poland, with 
two-hundred-and-eighty-some-thousand sol- 
diers. Then there is a French Army on the 
south of Germany with 727,000 trained sol- 
diers and 4,500,000 reserves; and yet we talk 
‘about the Kellogg peace pact to outlaw war 
where 1 out of every 55 men, women, and 
children is in the standing army, and we say 
that there is a great psychology for peace 
with those conditions prevail'ng. 

I say that if the United States were Ger- 
many, and Germany were the United States, 
and we were transported into that country, 
our great idea about straightening out the 
difficuities of the world would certainly be 
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other than it is here, 3,000 miles from the 
scene of those huge armies. 

Why have they these military establish- 
ments? Because we have not the courage to 
deny them the funds with which to maintain 
them. We may affect : few men who per- 
haps engage in the business of financing 
these countries, and I do not blame them for 
that, because it is perfectly honorable and 
legitimate; but I say that the time has come 
when the United States being the creditor 
nation of the world should insist that the 
money borrowed from its people shall go into 
useful and productive enterprises, just as a 
banker would insist that any money bor- 
rowed from his bank should go into a useful 
and productive enterprise, and that the se- 
curity should be the best. 

The combined defense expenditures for 
1927 of seven South American countries— 
Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, 
Peru, and Venezuela—were $132,000,000 for 



















Total net debt 
at time of set- 
tlement with 





Country interest at rates 
of origina] 
notes 
NE Is oresssccinninntvnatnin engeaiiianaa: $4, 715, 310, 000 
PUR cn cenccnbutvecaskichestisatetun 4, 230, 777, 000 
Be Ls, . eid ibondbsdlciiecsahaaeneal 2, 150, 150, 000 
NOOR clicks. a cehede-bitbancebwiagl 483, 426, 000 
CNOORIDTOIR 0 otiin otianese cert penect= 123, 854, 000 
Estonia......- 14, 143, 600 
Finland__. 9, 190, 000 
Hungary. 1, 984, 000 
Latvia_ 5, 893, 000 
i A halls die eateries 6, 216, 000 
SIE «: sinnininegimncartnie dtdeie castes 182, 324, 000 
PON oo bin bs enna Senin aa 46, 945, 000 
OUNCE, . bids cicasiiandicd,cwetienthes 66, 164, 000 
I inn inealiniieintetemnntomnetanae 12, 036, 376, 000 


$111, 181, 914. 26 |$4, 604, 


509, 256, 316. 53 }11, 527, 119, 683. 47 
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that year. Loans floated by those govern- 
ments in this country were $200,000,000 for 
the same year. 

Three Central American countries and two 
of the West Indies—Costa Rica, Guatemala, 
Salvador, Cuba, and the Dominican Repub- 
lic—needed $16,000,000 for defense purposes 
last year. Our loans to these countries were 
over four times that an_ount. - 

I do not mean to say that these little 
nations are flagrant violators, but I think I 
have shown by a statement of fact that can- 
not be refuted that without these loans from 
the people of the United States there would 
not today be 720,000 active, trained French 
soldiers in the standing army, nor 380,000 
trained soldiers in Italy, nor 300,000 trained 
soldiers in Rumania, nor 280,000 trained sol- 
diers in Poland, because those of you who do 
me the honor to read the table will see that 
year after year we lend to these countries 
practically the same amount that they ex- 
pend for their entire national defense. 


All settlements summarized 


Amount 
thrown off 
before settle- 
ment by re- 
duction of 
interest and 
for other 
reasons 


Net debt to be 
settled 


Paid in cash 


B 
-# 
B 
# 


205, 390, 313. 11 
107, 950, 533. 66 
65, 628, 765. 34 
8, 854, 000. 00 
311, 558. 12 
180, 684. 73 

44, 246, 96 

113, 437. 24 

184, 453. 03 

3, 758, 974. 01 
2, 350, 548. 46 
3, 306, 887. 61 
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When they build these huge armies ang 
huge navies on a wartime plane they cause us 
to feel unsafe, to improve our airplane corps, 
to enlarge and expand our Navy, to take 
money which we would otherwise use to re- 
duce taxation or to make internal improve- 
ments. 

I will not read, but shall ask permission to 
insert in the Recorp, the amount of al! the 
war debts owing by all the countries of the 
world, the amount that we scaled down these 
debts before settlement, the amount of set- 
tlement agreed upon, the amount paid in 
cash, the amount guaranteed by 62-year 
bonds, the cash value of these bonds today— 
which will be an astounding figure—and the 
concessions made by the United States to 
each country in the settlement of these debts. 

The Preswwinc Orricer. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Concessions made by United 
States 





Tota! money 
concesvions 
made by 
United States 


$1,414,233,915, Ov 
549, 021, 313.11 
1, 723, 663, 533, 66 
291, 642, 765, 34 
45, 869, 000, 00 
4, 225, 558, 12 
2, 728, 684, 73 

594, 246, 96 
1, 751, 437. 24 
1, 892, 453. 08 
5A, 615, 974. 01 
17, 433, 548. 46 
50, 237, 887. 61 


6, 157, 912, 317. 27 
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! Since the war, various European governments have borrowed money through American bankers at interest rates running from 7 to 8 percent, therefore, 5 percent is a con- 


ervative rate. 


? Although France made the cash payment specified in the settlement, she has not yet ratified the agreement made by her representatives. 


Mr. Typrncs. President Coolidge, on Armis- 
tice Day, I think anticipated some of the 
things I have mentioned here this after- 
noon, because here is what he had to say. 
This was on Armistice Day, 1928: 

* * - * . 

“I have several times stated that such 
ought to be our policy. But there is little 
reason for sending capital abroad while rates 
for money in London and Paris are at 4 or 5 
percent, while ours are much higher. Eng- 
land is placing very considerable loans 
abroad; France has had large credits abroad, 
some of which have been called home. Both 
are making very large outlays for military 
purposes. Europe, on the whole, has arrived 
at a state of financial stability and pros- 
perity where it cannot be said we are called 
on to help or act much beyond a strict busi- 
ness basis. The needs of our own people 
require that any further advances by us 
must have most careful consideration.” 

. as t * . 

In this connection it is well to note that 
Russia, with a population of 146,000,000, has 
not been recognized by some of the countries 
of the earth, among them our own, and this 
because it is claimed the Government of 
Russia is a virtual dictatorship. Does not 
this condition also prevail in another form 
in Italy? And may it not also apply, in a 
milder way, in some of the other countries 
which owe us tremendous sums? 

It should be borne in mind that Russia has 
refused, it is stated, to pay us its war debt 
because it was contracted, it is said, by a 
so-called minority of the Russian people; 
that this borrowing did not represent Russia. 
Whether this be true or not, I should like 
to read from the December 1928 issue of 


Current History, from an article entitled 
“Danger of American Loans to Europe,” writ- 
ten by Francesco Nitti, former Minister of 
the Treasury and former Premier of Italy, 
in which he makes the following observa- 
tion: 

“Gradually as Europe reduces her sources 
of disorder * * * she will recover self- 
confidence, and the present state of things 
must sooner or later come to an end. 

“But the present situation should make 
America prudent and guarded in according 
loans to Europe. These loans are a danger 
and an error when they are made in countries 
which present political instability or a dis- 
ordered regime. A loan to a great German, 
French, or Belgian industry is almost with- 
out danger. But a loan to Russia, Poland, or 


Italy is not without danger as long as the - 


present dictatorships endure. It may be as- 
sumed that the dollars lent will not, for the 
most part, be destined to the uses of produc- 
tion, but to luxury and military expenditure, 
and to the upkeep of a ridiculous monetary 
syeem, .* * © 

“There is also a political danger. If an 
obligation is to be valid, it must be freely 
contracted. When Parliament, the right of 
association and meeting, and the freedom 
of the press have all been suppressed, it is 
impossible for the obligation to be of a 
stable nature. The irregular regimes of a 
dictatorship are not binding upon their 
successors.” 

In spite of the Kellogg Peace Pact it must 
be admitted that the Government of Russia, 
with its 146,000,000 people, is not looked upon 
with favor by some of the powerful nations 
of the world; that Hungary and Italy have, in 
some form or other, a dictatorship; that in 


China, with its 400,000,000 of people and 
a standing army of 1,500,000 men, a great civil 
and military conflict has just taken place; 
that parts of northern Africa have shown 
themselves restive under French rule; that 
France has had difficulties in Arabia, while 
the British Empire has had serious difficul- 
ties with which to deal in Egypt and India; 
that Germany is-bound by a treaty to pay 4 
tremendous burden in the form of war re- 
parations, the amount of which has not as 
yet been fixed; that the budgets of some of 
these foreign countries do not balance; that 
there is trouble in that part of Italy which 
was ceded to it by Austria; that Austria, hav- 
ing lost a large part of its territory and hav- 
ing no seaport, is bound to import and ex- 
port the necessities of life and al] its com- 
merce through countries which surround it 
with a tariff wall; that the people of Hun- 
gary are similarly placed as are those of Aus- 
tria; that war between Italy and Greece was 
narrowly averted; and that other serious con- 
flicts in the Balkans seem from time to time 
about to break out; even in South America 
a few days ago, there was some difficulty be- 
tween two countries in which hostilities were 
barely avoided; that our own marines are in 
Nicaragua; that Haiti is under the domina- 
tion of our armed forces to some extent; that 
the Panama Canal must always be the only 
bond between our Atlantic and our Pacific 
Fleets: that we own Hawaii and the Philip- 
pines, long distances from continental United 
States; and that today, besides being the 
creditor nation af the world, we are embark- 
ing upon an era of foreign trade never be- 
fore attempted. 

There is no dispute that, despite all these 
conditions, England and Japan excel the 
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United States in cruiser strength. They both 
excel us in the size of their standing armies. 
If this were not so, I would vote against any 
increase in the cruiser strength of our Navy. 
But, as it is so, I feel that America, with its 
small Army, With all its diverse problems, 
and the condition of the world being as it is, 
should keep its Navy on a parity with that 
of any other single nation in the world. 

e . * . * 

Mr. President, I would like to say that as 
long as a vast majority of the nations of 
Europe, which do not begin to approach us 
in population, insist on maintaining armies 
from twice to five times the size of that main- 
tained in the United States; as long as Eng- 
land, Japan, France, and Italy excel us in 
cruiser strength; as long as the nations of the 
world owe us the combined sum of $26,000,- 
000,000; as long as we have thousands of 
miles of seacoast, and ships carrying our 
commerce to every part of the world; as long 
as we have possessions in the Caribbean Sea 
and the Pacific Ocean, the Philippines, Ha- 
waii, and Guam; with the hatreds existing 
all over this world, hundreds of years old, 
and virtually armed camps all over Europe; 
with debts piled on debts which many na- 
tions would gladly fight to throw off—as long 
as these conditions exist, the United States 
cannot afford to take a position in the matter 
of her first line of defense—the Navy—with 
a small standing Army as we possess, which 
is inferior to that of any other nation on the 
globe. 

Our interests today are greater than those 
of England. While our territory may not be 
so widely scattered, our population is greatly 
in excess of that of Great Britain, and 40 
percent of that of the entire British Empire. 
I have no desire to cause any hostility be- 
tween England and our own country. I feel 
that if the navies of these two great nations 
are kept on a parity it will be conducive to 
gocd feeling. But there will be constant agi- 
tation if the navy of one or the other be- 
comes predominant in any one line of equip- 
ment. 

For these reasons, I shall support the 
cruiser bill because we have a small Army, 
and with a small Army we mus* have a good 
strong first line of defense behind which we 
can recruit such forces as we may need should 
danger become imminent. 


UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCIEN- 
TIFIC, AND CULTURAL ORGANIZATION 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I wish 
to join with other Senators in congratu- 
lating the distinguished Senator from 
Maryland upon the able address he has 
just delivered, in which he has portrayed 
the tremendous destructive forces which 
hang over the heads of the people of the 
world. 

Mr. President, I have a joint resolu- 
tion which I ask unanimous consent to 
introduce at this time which deals 
directly with the subject matter dis- 
cussed by the able Senator from Mary- 
—_ I ask that the joint resolution be 
read, ° 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the clerk will read. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 135) 
providing for membership and participa- 
tion by the United States in the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cul- 
tural Organization, and authorizing an 
appropriation therefor, was read the first 
time by its title, and the second time at 
length, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the President is hereby 
authorized to accept membership for the 
United States in the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific, and Cultural Organization 
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(hereinafter referred to as the Organiza- 
tion), the constitution of which was ap- 
proved in London on November 16, 1945, by 
the United Nations Conference for the estab- 
lishment of an Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organization, and deposited in the 
Archives of the Government of the United 
Kingdom. 

Sec. 2. The President shall designate from 
time to time to attend a specified session or 
specified sessions of the General Conference 
of the Organization not to exceed five repre- 
sentatives of the United States and such 
number of alternates as he may determine 
consistent with the rules of procedure of the 
General Conference. One of the representa- 
tives shal] be designated as the senior repre- 
sentative. Such representatives and alter- 
nates shall each be entitled to receive com- 
pensation at such rates, not to exceed $12,000 
per annum, as the President may determine, 
for such periods as the President may specify, 
except that no Member of the Senate or 
House of Representatives or officer of the 
United States who is designated under this 
section as a representative of the United 
States or as an alternate to attend any speci- 
fled session or specified sessions of the Gen- 
eral Conference shall be entitled to receive 
such compensation. Whenever a representa- 
tive of the United States is elected by the 
General Conference to serve on the Executive 
Board, or is elected president of the General 
Conference and thus become an ex officio 
adviser to the Executive Board, under pro- 
vision of article V of the constitution of the 
Organization, the President may extend the 
above provisions for compensation to such 
representative during periods of service in 
connection with the Executive Board. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary of State is authorized 
to establish, in fulfillment of article VII of 
the constitution of the Organization, a Na- 
tional Commission on Education, Scientific, 
and Cultural Cooperation and to designate 
for such periods of service as he may deter- 
mine, not to exceed 30 persons broadly repre- 
sentative of the educational. scientific, and 
cultural interests of the United States, to 
serve on the National Commission. No 
member of the National Commission shall 
be allowed any salary or other compensation 
for service: Provided, however, That he may 
be paid his actual transportation expenses, 
and not to exceed $10 per diem in lieu of 
subsistence and other expenses, while away 
from his home in attendance upon meetings 
or in consultation with the Department of 
State under instructions. The Department 
of State is authorized to provide the neces- 
sary secretariat for the Commission. 

Src. 4. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated annually to the Department 
of State, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, such sums as 
may be necessary for the payment by the 
United States of its share of the expenses 
of the Organization as apportioned by the 
General Conference of the Organization in 
accordance with article IX of the Consti- 
tution of the Organization, and such addi- 
tional sums as may be necessary to pay the 
expenses of participation by the United 
States in the activities of the Organization, 
including: (a) salaries of the representa- 
tives provided for in section 2 hereof, of 
their appropriate staffs, and of members of 
the secretariat of the National Commission 
provided for in section 3 hereof, including 
personal services in the District of Colum- 
bia and elsewhere, without regard to the 
civil-service laws and the Classification Act 
of 1923. as amended; (b) travél expenses 
without regard to the Standardized Gov- 
ernment Travel Regulations, as amended, 
the Subsistence Expense Act of 1926, as 
amended, and section 10 of the act of March 
8, 1933 (U. 8. Code, title 5, sec. 73b), and, 
under such rules and regulations as the 
Secretary of State may prescribe, travel ex- 
penses of families and transportation of 
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effects of United States representatives and 
other personnei in going to and returning 
from their post of duty; (c) allowances for 
living quarters, including heat, fuel, and 
light, as authorized by the act approved 
June 26, 1930 (U. S. Code, title 5, sec. 118a); 
(d) cost of living allowances under such 
rules and regulations as the Secretary of 
State may prescribe, including allowances 
to persons temporarily stationed abroad; 
(e) communication services; (f) steno- 
graphic reporting, translating, and other 
services, by contract, if deemed necessary, 
without regard to section 3709 of the Re- 
vised Statutes (U. S. Code, title 41, sec. 5): 
(g) local transportation; (h) equipment; 
(i) transportation of things; (j) rent of of- 
fices; (k) printing and binding without 
regard to section 11 of the act of March 1, 
1919 (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 111) and sec- 
tion 3709 of the Revised Statutes (U. S. 
Code, title 41, sec. 5); (1) official enter- 
tainment; (m) stationery; (nm) purchase of 
newspapers, periodicals, books, and docu- 
ments; and (0) such other expenses as may 
be authorized by the Secretary of State. 

Sec. 5. Unless Congress by law authorizes 
such action, neither the President nor any 
person or agency shall on behalf of the 
United States approve any amendment 
under article XIII of the Constitution of the 
Organization involving any new obligation 
for the United States. 

Sec. 6. In adopting this joint resolution, 
it is the understanding of the Congress that 
the Constitution of the Organization does 
not require, nor does this resolution author- 
ize, the disclosure of any information or 
knowledge in any case in which such dis- 
closure is prohibited by any law of the 
United States. 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, may I in- 
quire if I am correct in my present un- 
derstanding, that the Senator from Mon- 
tana asked unanimous consent for the 
introduction of a joint resolution, for its 
reading, and for its appropriate refer- 
ence? 

Mr. MURRAY. That is correct. 

Mr. WHITE. The Senator asked noth- 
ing further? 

Mr. MURRAY. That is correct. 

Mr. WHITE. I have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the joint resolution will be re- 
ceived and referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, judg- 
ing from the reading of the joint resolu- 
tion, it seems to me that it is of tre- 
mendous importance. Without preju- 
dicing the right of the Senator from 
Montana to the floor, I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Ellender Kilgore 
Austin Ferguson La Follette 
Bailey Fulbright Lucas 
Bankhead George McClellan 
Barkley Gerry McFarland 
Bilbo Gossett McKellar 
Brewster Green McMahon 
Bridges Guffey Magnuson 
Briggs Gurney Maybank 
Buck Hart Mead 
Bushfield Hatch Millikin 
Byrd Hawkes Morse 
Capehart Hayden Murdock 
Capper Hickenlooper Murray 
Chavez Hill Myers 
Cordon Hoey O'Daniel 
Donnell Huffman Pepper 
Downey Johnson, Colo. Radcliffe 
Eastland Johnston, S.C. Reed 
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Revercomb Taft Wherry 
Robertson Taylor White 
Russell Thomas, Okla. Wiley 
Shipstead Thomas, Utah Willis 
Smith Tobey Wilson 
Stanfill Tydings Young 
Stewart Wheeler 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hory in the chair). Seventy-seven 
Senators having answered to their names 
a quorum is present. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I have 
the honor at this time to report to the 
Senate on the work of the United Nations 
Educational and Cultural Conference 
held in London. November 1 to 16, 1945, 
which relates directly to the problem 
just discussed on the floor. 

The purpose of the Conference was to 
write a constitution for the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific, and Cul- 
tural Organization. This purpose has 
been achieved. The constitution has 
been written and approved by the repre- 
sentatives of 44 nations. The constitu- 
tion will come into effect when it has 
been accepted by 20 of its signatories. 

It was my privilege to serve as a dele- 
gate of the United States to this Con- 
ference. It was an inspiring and memo- 
rable experience. It was a gathering of 
serious-minded men and women, many 
of whom had witnessed first-hand the 
terrible ravages of the war. I am con- 
fident that history will prove that this 
gathering made a signal contribution to 
the cause of peace and security. 

Mr. President, I propose here to out- 
line the cardinal features of this new 
Organization. But first let me explain 
briefly the underlying thought and pur- 
pose which drew together the delegates 
who assembled in London. 

The peoples of the United Nations to- 
day are haunted by fear. This is the 
paradox of our time. They have en- 
gaged the might of the Axis Powers in 
battle, and have been victorious. And 
yet in the hour of victory, we ask our- 
selves, Have we won the war? 

We have defeated our enemies on land; 
we have sunk their fleets; we have swept 
their aircraft from the skies; we have 
destroyed their political and economic 
power. But let me ask, Have we de- 
feated their ideas? 

We are pressing vigorously to insure 
that these defeated enemies will never 
again start another war, and that no 
other nation will start on a career of 
aggression. We have established the 
United Nations Organizations for peace 
and security. Yet we lack assurance 
that we can in fact prevent another war. 

Why is this so? Whence springs this 
uncertainty and anxiety and doubt? 

Political and economic problems dis- 
turb us, but these alone do not portend 
war. Such problems can be resolved. 
We contemplate with dread the fearful 
potentialities of atomic power. Yet we 
know that this awesome power might be 
the source of untold beneficence to man- 
kind. 

What is it then that hinders our prog- 
ress toward security and peace? Surely 
it is the fact that within human nature 
still lie the seeds of war. We seek to con- 
trol or abolish the new weapons of de- 
struction which we have devised. But 
the ancient weapons of destruction are 
still within ourselves—the weapons of 
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ignorance and prejudice and suspicion 
and hate. These are the most danger- 
ous of the forces which must be abolished 
among men. Peace is never accom- 
plished by force and arms—by the dic- 
tation of the conqueror. If we are to 
have peace in the world we must turn 
from physical to moral force. Reason 
and tolerance and fair play must be rec- 
ognized as the true road to peace. 

This was the thought and purpose 
which animated the work’ of the Lon- 
don Conference. The delegates to this 
Conference represented nations which 
had fought together as allies and had 
achieved victory in war. Some of these 
men had gone into battle and others had 
risked their lives in organizing under- 
ground resistance. They knew that vic- 
tory was not enough, that it was not 
enough even to create an organization 
for peaceful settlement of disputes and 
for cooperation in political and economic 
affairs. They shared the belief—and ex- 
pressed it in the preamble to the con- 
stitution—that: 


A peace based exclusively upon the politi- 
cal and economic arrangements of govern- 
ments would not be a peace which could se- 
cure the unanimous, lasting, and sincere sup- 
port of the peoples of the world, and that 
the peace must therefore be founded, if it is 
not to fail, upon the intellectual and moral 
solidarity of mankind. 


This thought was the dominant note 
in the utterances of the delegates. They 
were men of diverse upbringing, reared 
in different educational and cultural tra- 
ditions, but they knew that with all our 
diversity we must establish mutual un- 
derstanding and must live by common 
ideals. Education must lay the founda- 
tion stones of peace. 

To promote mutual understanding 
through our schools and colleges and 
through the free flow of knowledge and 
ideas across national boundaries is 
henceforward a supreme duty of the 
members of the United Nations. It will 
be recalled that the Charter of the United 
Nations Organization explicitly recog- 
nizes the contribution which education 
and cultural cooperation may make to 
the building of peace. 

Education for peace is primarily a task 
to be undertaken by the people and the 
Government of each nation within its 
own boundaries. But good things are 
done better when we do them together. 
The United Nations can help each other. 
It is for this reason that a United Na- 
tions organization for cooperation in the 
fields of education and science and cul- 
ture is created. : 

Both the House of Representatives and 
the Senate of the United States have al- 
ready expressed unanimous agreement 
that an international organization of 
this character should be established. 
The following resolution, submitted by 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Fut- 
BRIGHT] and the Senator from Ohio (Mr. 
Tart!l, was unanimously adopted by the 
Senate on May 24, 1945: 

Resolved, That the Senate of the United 
States urges the participation by the Govern- 
ment of the United States in the organiza- 
tion by the nations of the world of a perma- 
nent international organization for educa- 
tional and cultural affairs, for the purpose of 
advising together and considering problems 
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of international education and cultural reja- 
tions throughout the world, and more par- 
ticularly for the purpose of organizing a per- 
manent international agency to promote edu- 
cational and cultural relations and the en- 
couragement within each country of friendly 
relations among nations, peoples, and cu)- 
tural groups: Provided, That such agency 
shall not interfere with educational systems 


or programs within the several nations, or 
their administration. 


The wishes of the Senate will be car- 
ried out by the formation of the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cul- 
tural Organization. I am _ confident. 
therefore, that the constitution of 
UNESCO merits wholehearted approval! 
from the Congress of the United States. 

Of course, it will not be sufficient to 
establish an organization. It must be 
staffed by capable men and women dedi- 
cated to its purposes. It must be sup- 
ported by men and women throughout 
the world. Finaly, the Organization 
must be accorded the financial support it 
needs if it is to function successfully. 

The Organization to be established 
under the constitution drawn up at Lon- 
don is simple and flexible. It will con- 
sist of three main organs—a Genera] 
Conference, an Executive Board, and a 
Secretariat. The General Conference 
will consist of representatives of the 
states members of the Organization. It 
will determine the policies and the main 
line of work of the Organization. It 
may submit recommendations and inter- 
national conventions to the member 
states. It will advise the United Nations 
Organization on the educational, scien- 
tific, and cultural aspects of matters of 
concern to the latter. It will receive and 
consider reports submitted periodically 
by member states. It will meet annually 
in ordinary session and may meet in 
extraordinary sessions on the call of the 
Executive Board. 

There will be an Executive Board of 18 
members elected by the General Confer- 
ence from among the delegates. The 
Executive Board will be responsible for 
the accomplishment of the program 
adopted by the Conference. — 

There will be a Secretariat consisting 
of a Director General and such staff as 
may be required. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Stewart in the chair). Does the Sena- 
tor from Montana yield to the Senator 
from Alabama? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. Did not the Senator 
attend the meeting which brought the 
Organization into being? 

Mr. MURRAY. That is true. 

Mr. HILL. In other words, at this 
time the Senator is speaking from first- 
hand and intimate knowledge of the 
Organization; is he not? 

Mr. MURRAY. Yes. I am making 4 
report on the proceedings of the London 
Conference. 

Mr. HILL. While the Senator is per- 
mitting me to interrupt him, let me say 
that I am delighted that he is bringing 
this message to the Senate. When we 


think in terms of world peace we are sO 
prone at this time to think in terms of 
the use of armed force and the atomic 
bomb. Of course, we recognize the tre- 
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menéous importance of giving our best 
thought to the question of disarmament, 
the question of the prohibition of the 
manufacture and use of the atomic bomb, 
and the question of what should be done 
to avoid the use of armed force. But, 
after all, as the Senator so well knows, 
education is as necessary and as useful 
and as needed as is the police force or 
the sheriff's department of a city or 
county. It is not the police force or 
the sherift’s department which makes a 
cityoracounty. The things which make 
a city what it is and which constitute 
the great heart and soul and spirit of a 
city or « county are the churches, the 
schoolhouses, the fraternal lodges, the 
chambers of commerce, the labor 
unions—all the groups which deal, not 
merely with questions of guns and arma- 
ments or the use of force, but with the 
things of the spirit. Is not that true? 

Mr. MURRAY. That is true; the Sen- 
ator is absolutely correct in his state- 
ment. This Organization is designed to 
go direct to the peoples of the world, 
through an educational program in the 
various nations, to inculcate in their 
minds a desire for peace in the world. 

Mr. President, I wish to comment 
briefly on some features of this Organi- 
zation. 

First, it is an agency through which 
the member states will cooperate with 
each other. It will not in any sense be 
an agency of control. It will not inter- 
fere with the domestic educational sys- 
tem of any of its members. I would call 
your attention to article I, paragraph 3, 
which reads as follows: 

Vith a view to preserving the independ- 
ence, integrity, and fruitful diversity of the 
cultures and educational systems of the 
states members of this Organization, the 
Organization is prohibited from intervening 


in matters which are essentially within their 
domestic jurisdiction, 


Secondly, the Organization is designed 
to rest on a broad foundation of popular 
support and interest. Member states 
undertake to consult with a national 
commission, or with educational, sci- 
entific, and cultural bodies, prior to the 
appointment of the delegates to the con- 
ference. They undertake to associate 
the principal bodies within their coun- 
tries interested in educational, scientific, 
and cultural matters with the work of 
the Organization. It is recommended 
in the constitution that in each country 
a national commission broadly repre- 
sentative of the governments and of such 
bodies act in an advisory capacity to the 
sovernment in matters relating to the 
Organization. A national commission 
of this character will afford the widest 
oportunity for civic groups to bring their 
ideas to the attention of the Organiza- 
tion and to play a part in fulfilling the 
purpose of the organization. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. Will the Senator tell us 
how the members are to be selected? 

ir. MURRAY. The joint resolution 
I have just introduced provides the 
method for their selection. It is my in- 
tention also to file with the Senate a copy 
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of the constitution and the final acti of 
the conference, as a part of my report. 

Mr. HILL. How many represenia- 
tives will there be from the United 
States? 

Mr. MURRAY. Under the joint reso- 
lution the President is authorized to 
name five representatives or delegates. 
I believe provision is made for a limited 
number of delegates. 

Mr. HILL. Will all the members of 
the United Nations Organization have 
representation in the body to which the 
Senator has been referring? 

Mr. MURRAY. Yes; all those that 
are signatories to the agreement. 

Mr. HILL. Are all the nations which 
now <re membcrs of the United Nations 
Organization signatories to the agree- 
ment? 

Mr. MURRAY. Not all of them are 
signatories as yet, but it is expected that 
all of them will sign. I think 40-odd 
nations already have signed. 

Mr. HILL. Can the Senator tell us 
how the organization will tie in with the 
United Nations Organization and the or- 
ganizations created under it? 

Mr. MURRAY. The organization is 
provided for in and is set up pursuant to 
the provisions of the United Nations 
Charter. Upon adoption of the consti- 
tution, it is provided that an agreement 
under which it will operate shall be en- 
tered into between this organization and 
the United Nations Organization. 

Mr. HILL. Then, asI understand, this 
organization will do in the field of culture 
and education what the Security Council 
is supposed to do in the field of the exer- 
cise of sanctions. Is that correct? 

Mr. MURRAY. That is correct. 

Mr. HILL. And it will do in its field 
what the Economic Council is supposed 
to do in the field of economics, com- 
merce, and trade. Is that correct? 

Mr. MURRAY. Yes; that is exactly 
correct. It is designed to bring about in 
the minds of the people of the world an 
overpowering desire and demand for the 
abolition of war as an instrument for 
settling disputes among nations. It un- 
dertakes to carry on an educational pro- 
gram in each country so as to eliminate 
from the minds of its people a feeling 
that other nations are anxious to co- 
operate and are not hostile tothem. We 
should all work together in a world move- 
ment backed by the people to bring about 
genuine world peace. 

Mr. HILL. We all recall how effec- 
tively Hitler’s Nazis used propaganda and 
education. They conquered more coun- 
tries by psychological warfare, by their 
propaganda and education, than by the 
use of military force. The Senator’s 
proposal is, of course, the very antithesis 
of military force. What the Senator is 
suggesting is, as I understand, an army 
of the great over-all United Nations Or- 
ganization. It will carry the message of 
good will, of neighborliness, and good 
feeling, as well as a message of the neces- 
sity for peace which it will inculcate into 
the minds and hearts of all people of the 
world. Am I correct? 

Mr. MURRAY. The Senator has made 
a very clear explanation of the purpose 
of the Organization. It undertakes to 
put back of the United Nations and its 
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program the force and power of the peo- 
ples of the world. 

Mr. President, it is provided that mem- 
bers of the executive board shall be se- 
lected on the basis of their personal 
qualifications, and not merely as repre- 
sentatives of their respective govern- 
ments. The delegates to the London 
Conference were acutely aware that the 
success of this Organization would de- 
pend in large part upon participation in 
and support of organizations and indi- 
viduals in all countries, and they inserted 
such safeguards in order to insure its 
truly popular character. 

Thirdly, the Organization is demo- 
cratic in the sense that its recognizes the 
full equality of the member states. All 
member states are represented in the 
general conference. Representatives 
from all member states are equally eli- 
gible for election as members of the Ex- 
ecutive Board. 

Fourthly, this Organization will work 
in the closest harmony with the United 
Nations Organization. It is designe? to 
be one of the specialized agencies pro- 
vided for in articles 57 and 63 of the 
Charter of the United Nations. UNESCO 
will be an autonomous agency, but it will 
be brought into relation with the United 
Nations Organization through an agree- 
ment to be concluded between the two 
organizations. 

But this formal relationship is merely 
the structural expression of an organic 
unity. This Organization exists because 
the United Nations Organization exists. 
Its purpose is to contribute to that peace 
and security which is the aim of the 
United Nations Organization. The basic 
principles of the two organizations are 
the same. That is why the first para- 
graph of the first article of the consti- 
tution of UNESCO states: 

The purpose of the organization is to con- 
tribute to peace and security by promoting 
collaboration among the nations through 
education, science, and culture in order to 
further universal respect for justice, for the 
rule of law, and for the human -.ights and 
fundamental freedoms which are aftirmed 
for the peoples of the world without distinc- 
tion of “ace, sex, language, or religion by the 
Charter of the United Nations. 


Mr. HILL. In other words, Mr. Presi- 
dent, what the Senator is dealing with 
is the positive side, the affirmative side 
of peace. 

Mr. MURRAY. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. ‘HILL. The Senator is stating 
that, as a part of the absolute necessity 
of outlawing the use of atomic bombs 
and other weapons or instrumentalities 
of destruction, we must proceed with the 
affirmative side of peace. We expect to 
maintain the peace. It seems to me that 
the Senator is now speaking aptly to 
the question of building peace. If we 
are to have peace in this world we must 
struggle and sacrifice for it. I ask the 
Senator if peace is not like everything 
else in this world that is worth while? 
We cannot have it unless we pay for it. 
What the Senator is now seeking to do 
is to bring the message of building the 
peace through affirmative and positive 
means. If we build correctly, peace wiil 
follow. 
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Mr. MURRAY. The ideas and senti- 
ments with respect to peace must be 
firmly grounded in the minds of the 
peoples of the world. Unless they are 
back of the United Nations program, it 
will fail. The only possibility of success 
in connection with the efforts to banish 
war from the world lies in having the 
people of the various countries join in 
a world effort through educational ac- 
tivities and cultural relations im creating 
the sentiment which is necessary to 
bring about disarmament and peace. 

Mr. President, I shall not diseuss in 
detail the operations which UNESCO will 
undertake. Many admirable sugges- 
tions have been made by interested 
groups and individuals both in this and 
other countries. These suggestions, and 
others which will be forthcoming, will be 
examined by the preparatory commis- 
sion, and a tentative program will be pre- 
pared for consideration by the first ses- 
sion of the General Conference. The 
London Conference drew up a constitu- 
tion, not a program of operations. We 
were content to state in general and 
comprehensive terms the functions of 
the Organization. As will be seen in 
article I, the Organization will collabo- 
rate in advancing mutual knowledge and 
understanding of peoples, through all 
means of mass communication; it will 
make suggestions and institute collab- 
oration with respect to educational pro- 
grams; it will encourage the interna- 
tional exchange of persons, of publica- 
tions-and of other materials of informa- 
tion; it will recommend international 
agreements on matters of common 
interest. 

Senators may be wondering whether 
the educators, the scientists, and the cul- 
tural leaders who will be brought to- 
gether in this Organization will be real- 
istic enough to keep their feet on the 
ground, and to work out and execute 
programs which will really reach down 
to the common man. My experience at 
this conference suggests that we need 
have no fearson this score. Many of the 
delegates were men and women from 
academic life, who had won distinction 
in realms of thought and culture, but 
there were also soldiers, engineers, ad- 
ministrators, men who had engaged in 
business or political affairs. I may say 
that I have never taken part in an as- 
sembly which moved with more efficiency 
and speed in the execution of its business. 
Moreover, I can attest to the strong con- 
victions of these men and women that 
this Organization must concern itself 
with the education of the ordinary citi- 
zen and with fostering mutual under- 
standing among peoples in all walks of 
life. 

The conference accomplished its ob- 
jectives in the short space of 16 days. 
This could not have been done had there 
n_t been a strong conviction, among the 
delegates from all nations, of the im- 
portance and urgency of their labors. 
The rapid dispatch of its business was 
made possible also by the careful prep- 
aration which had preceded the confer- 
ence, and by the efficient organization 
of the work throughout the conference. 

I should like to pay tribute here to 
the contribution made by the Conference 
of Allied Ministers of Education, which 
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prepared a draft constitution; to the 
French Government, which submitted 
detailed and most helpful proposals; and 
to the Government of the United King- 
dom, which issued the invitations to the 
conference and handled the necessary 
administrative arrangements. I think, 
too, that some credit should be given to 
our own United States delegation which, 
under the admirable leadership of our 
chairman, Mr. Archibald MacLeish, met 
every morning and evening to review the 
progress of the conference, and which 
prepared many amendments for con- 
sideration by the commissions of the 
conference. Many of our suggestions 
were adopted, and I am convinced that 
they helped substantially to bring about 
speedy agreement on questions in dis- 
pute. 

Before I conclude, I want to refer 
briefly to one question which does not 
lie within the scope of this organization, 
but which should be on the minds of all 
who have its purposes at heart. I was 
deeply moved at the conference—and I 
know that I speak here for my fellow 
delegates—as I learned how the educa- 
tional and cultural life of our allies in 
Europe and in Asia had been system- 
atically destroyed by the Axis invaders. 
Some of these countries now lack the 
simplest tools of education: paper, pen- 
cils, erasers, books, scientific apparatus. 
They need, they are entitled to, and they 
must receive help in restoring the foun- 
dations on which intellectual life depend. 
It is not within the province of UNESCO 
to serve as an agent in furnishing these 
necessities. We have, however, estab- 
lished a special subcommittee of the 
preparatory commission which will as- 
semble information about these needs. 
The commission may transmit this in- 
formation not only to governments, but 
also to organizations and individuals. It 
is for the American people to decide what 
response they wish to make to this need. 
I personally hope that the response will 
be generous and prompt. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Montana yield? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I was unable to hear 
all the remarks of the distinguished Sen- 
ator on this very interesting and im- 
portant subject. I regret that I was 
called off the floor. 

I ask the Senator what program has 
been suggested by which the wonderful 
idea of disseminating a love for peace 
throughout the world may be imple- 
mented. Is it the thought that educa- 
tional institutions will be erected for that 
purpose? 

Mr. MURRAY. No, but the constitu- 
tion provides for the manner in which 
this Organization shall operate. It pro- 
vides for use of all media of information 
to spread knowledge and understanding 
among the nations of the earth, so as 
to furnish a true understanding about 
the attitude of the people of the respec- 
tive nations, to inculeate in their minds 
a desire for peace, and to enlist the peo- 
ples in all countries in backing up the 
United Nations Organization in its effort 
to bring about peace in the world. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Would the releases 
over the radio and through the press 
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come from this central organization in 
the United Nations Organization? 

Mr. MURRAY. The program 
vided for in the constitution. a 
encourage educational institutions anq 
other organizations to engage in the 
kind of activity provided for so as to 
bring about better S among 
the peoples of the world. It would un- 
dertake to remove from this country any 
program designed to arouse fear or j}) 
will in other nations against us. It js 
provided very carefully in the constitu- 
tion how this is to be carried out, and 
it is my intention to file, following my 
remarks, the constitution and the fina) 
agreement of the conference. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I shall be happy to 
read it In the Recorp tomorrow. It oc- 
curs to me that we should give consider- 
ation to fixing the curricula or courses 
of study in our colleges so as to include 
courses in this subject. 

Mr. MURRAY. That is correct. 

Mr. RUSSELL. After all, one of the 
causes of controversy is the failure to 
understand the problems of other men. 
Therefore, through the exchange of 
students between countries we might 
build up a much better understanding of 
the problems of others and thereby get 
down to the very grass roots, whereby 
those who are trained in these courses 
could return to their native lands and 
instruct in their elementary schools, and 
thereby broaden the vision and the de- 
sire of those of the coming generation. 
We probably will not have another war 
in this generation, and we must start 
our work early upon those who wil! be 
guiding the destinies of the nations in 
the next generation. 

Mr. MURRAY. We provide for ex- 
change of students, and exchange of pro- 
fessors and teachers as well, and for 
traveling in the various countries so as 
to get the peoples better acquainted with 
each other, so that they may correctly 
understand the attitudes of each other. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, does not the 
Senator think that with the modern 
mode of travel, due in such great measure 
to the airplane, we really have a marvel- 
ous vehicle for bringing about under- 
standing among the peoples of the earth? 
We know how laborious and slow and 
tedious travel was in the old days. I re- 
member that not long after the terrible 
War Between the States a great Senator 
from Mississippi, Senator Lamar, made 
the significant statement, “Know one 
another, my countrymen, and you will 
love one another.” 

There is nothing which so breeds sus- 
picion, and brings about so much ill- 
feeling and ill-will as ignorance. Igno- 
rance is the breeding place of suspicion 
and ill-will, and all the things which lead 
to conflict and strife and war. 

Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. President, I am 
sure the Senator from Alabama would 
want to complete the Recorp, 

Mr. HILL. The distinguished Senator 
to whom I referred was born in Georgia. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The incident related 
to Lucius Quintus Cincinnatus Lamar, 
who was a Senator from MississipP!. 
The remarks quoted were made while 
tears coursed down his cheeks as he spoke 
at the bier of Charles Sumner, a man 
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whom he had met often in bitter debate 
on the floor of this body. 

Mr. HILL. Senator Lamar was born 
in the State so ably represented by the 
junior Senator from Georgia (Mr. Rus- 
“. MURRAY. Mr. President, Sena- 
tors have expressed sentiments which 
pervaded the conference during its ses- 
sions. Speeches were delivered by the 
representatives of various nations of the 
earth, and they spoke along the lines 
Senators have been following this after- 
noon, about the need for understanding 
among peoples, who very frequently have 
complete misconceptions. The people in 
some parts of the earth regard the United 
States as an aggressor nation. They are 
afraid. The United States is so power- 
ful, has such a tremendous army, such 
great war-making potentialities, that 
some people are afraid. Such fears must 
be removed from the minds of people 
through an educational program. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Montana yield to the Sen- 
ator from Alabama? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. I think we did absolutely 
right in using the atomic bomb. I would 
have favored using the atomic bomb if 
it had meant the saving the life of just 
one American boy. But naturally the 
very fact that we did use this horrible 
new weapon has tended to do what the 
Senator has suggested, namely, create in 
the minds of some people certain sus- 
picions. 

Mr. MURRAY. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. President, as I review the achieve- 
ments of the London Conference, I am 
indeed proud to have been associated 
with its work. I believe that we have gone 
far toward the creation of an organiza- 
tion which will contribute immeasurably 
to the establishment of peace. If this 
organization fulfills .its promise, the 
words “educational,” “scientific,” and 
“cultural” will acquire a new meaning. 

Educational systems, with all the good 


they have contributed to the world, have- 


too often emphasized the differences 
among people. Too often they have been 
instruments for fostering national pride 
and arrogance and ambition. The most 
thoroughgoing perversion of education 
that the world has yet seen was accom- 
plished by Hitler, who used it for the in- 
culcation of evil and destructive ideas. 
We now have given a solemn undertaking 
that education will be directed to the at- 
tainment of tolerance, of mutual under- 
standing, and of fundamental freedoms 
and of human rights. 

Men of science have a long and honor- 
able record of international cooperation. 
Scientific advance has always been the 
fruit of the combined labors of men of 
many lands. But too often their most 
spectacular achievements have been in- 
struments of destruction. Their services 
to governments have too often been di- 
rected toward warlike ends. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. In connection with 
the discussion a moment ago about in- 
Spection in the field of armament, the 
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real reliance for an effective organiza- 
tion of the kind proposed will be upon the 
scientists the Senator has mentioned. 

Mr. MURRAY. Yes. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. They have dem- 
onstrated, during the course of many 
years, that they are internationally 
minded, in the sense in which the Sen- 
ator uses that term. Is that not true? 

Mr. MURRAY. That is true. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I regret I was not 
present at the beginning of the Senator’s 
remarks. Has he said much about the 
exchange of scholarships under a bill 
which is pending? 

Mr, MURRAY. It is understood that 
one of the objectives of the proposed 
organization is to bring about widespread 
exchange of students and of professors, 
and to carry on a general educational 
program to bring the peoples of each 
country to an understanding of the ideals 
and programs of all other countries. 

Mr.‘FULBRIGHT. If I may be per- 
mitted, I should like to remind the Sena- 
tor that there is pending before the 
Committee on Military Affairs a bill pro- 
viding for the allocation of some of the 
proceeds from surplus property abroad 
for the very purpose of financing the 
exchange of scholarships among the vari- 
ous nations. 

Mr. MURRAY. I appreciate the fact 
that the distinguished Senator from 
Arkansas has been long interested in 
this problem, and it was his resolution 
approving the creation of the proposed 
organization which was agreed to some 
time ago. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I think it is abso- 
lutely essential, if there is to be any hope 
at all for the future of the United Na- 
tions Organization, that such an organi- 
zation as is proposed by the Senator 
from Montana be an integral part of it. 
I do not see how anything could con- 
tribute more to the effectiveness of the 
United Nations Organization than the 
educational organizations proposed. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, now 
the opportunity is given to scientists of 
working together to devise ways in which 
scientific knowledge may be advanced in 
the common interest of mankind. 

Culture has too often been narrowly 
defined as a luxury belonging to a few 
who have leisure and money. The only 
definition that fits our purposes is that 
it is something which leads to the im- 
provement of life in all its aspects. As 
we cultivate our land and make it richer 
and more productive, so we must culti- 
vate better conditions of human life. 
The individual’s opportunity to enrich 
his life—that is the cultural goal of the 
United Nations Education, Scientific, 
and Cultural Organization. 

UNESCO is an idealistic organization. 
But it is also realistic. It is founded on 
the fundamental reality of our time: 
“Since wars begin in the minds of men, 
it is in the minds of men that the de- 
fenses of peace must be constructed.” 
Thus opens the preamble to the con- 
stitution which was written at the Lon- 
don Conference. This note, first struck 
by the Prime Minister of the United 
Kingdom, pervaded the thought and ac- 
tion of all those who labored at London. 

They forged what, in my opinion, is 
an essential tool for the building of a 
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peaceful world. The accumulated ex- 
perience of centuries is proof that there 
can be no lasting peace among the na- 
tions until they learn to understand each 
other and to work together in common 
creative endeavor. 

Dire need taught the free nations of 
the world to join in common defense 
against the onslaught of the barbarian 
forces of fascism. But common defense 
is not enough. There will be other, even 
more terrible wars unless the leaders of 
thought and culture, as well as the peo- 
ple of all nations, find a way to each 
other, and discover that fundamentally 
they all have the same hopes, the same 
desire to live in a world at peace, the 
same urge to create a better and freer 
life for themselves and their children. 

It is to help ordinary people to create 
such a world that the London Conference 
convened. The tool has been forged. It 
is now up to the individual nations, it is 
up to our own people, to use it. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that following my remarks there 
may be printed in the Recorp the follow- 
ing documents: The Final Act of the 
United Nations Conference for the Es- 
tablishment of an Educational, Scien- 
tific, and Cultural Organization, the Con- 
stitution of UNESCO, and the Instrument 
Establishing a Preparatory Commission. 

There being no objection, the docu- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


Finan Act oF THE UNITED NATIONS CONFER- 
ENCE FOR THE ESTABLISHMENT OF AN EDUCA- 
TIONAL, SCIENTIFIC, AND CULTURAL ORGANIZA- 
TION—-LONDON CONFERENCE DOCUMENT NO. 
25 
The Conference for the Establishment of 

an Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Or- 

ganization of the United Nations was con- 
vened by the Government of the United King- 
dom in association with the Government of 

France. The invitations were sent out in 

accordance with the recommendation of the 

Conference of San Francisco and upon the 

request of the Conference of the Allied Min- 

isters of Education in order to promote the 
aims set out in article I, paragraph 3, of the 

Charter of the United Nations. The Confer- 

ence met in London from the Ist to the 16th 

November 1945. 

The Governments of the following coun- 
tries were represented at the Conference by 
delegates and advisers: Argentine Republic, 
Australia, Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, Canada, 
Chile, China, Colombia, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, 
Denmark, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El 
Salvador, Egypt, France, Greece, Guatemala, 
Haiti, India, Iran, Iraq, Lebanon, Liberia, 
Luxembourg, Mexico, The Netherlands, New 
Zealand, Nicaragua, Norway, Panama, Peru, 
The Philippines, Poland, Saudi Arabia, Syria, 
Turkey, Union of South Africa, United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
United States of America, Uruguay, Vene- 
zuela (represented by an observer), Yugo- 
slavia. 

The following international organizations 
were also represented by observers: 

International Labor Organization, League 
of Nations Secretariat, League of Nations 
Committee on Intellectual Cooperation, In- 
ternational Institute of Intellectual Coopera- 
tion, Pan-American Union, United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administration 
(UNRRA), International Bureau of Edu- 
cation. 

The Conference had before it, and adopted 
as its basis of discussion, a draft constitu- 
tion prepared by the Conference of Allied 
Ministers of Education. It likewise had be- 
fore it a draft constitution prepared by the 
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French Government. A number of proposals 
put forward by other governments and by 
va™ious bodies and organizations were also 
before the Conference. 

After consideration of these drafts and 
proposals the Conference drew up a consti- 
tution establishing an Educational, Scien- 
tific, and Cultural Organization and an in- 
strument establishing a Preparatory Educa- 
tional, Scientific, and Cultural Commission. 
The Conference also adopted the following 
resolution: 

“The seat of the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific, and Cultural Organization 
shall be in Paris. 

“This resolution shall not in any way affect 
the right of the General Conference to take 
decisions in regard to this matter by a two- 
thirds majority.” 

In faith whereof the undersigned have 
signed this final act. 

Done in London the 16th day of November 
1945 in a single copy in the English and 
French itanguages, both texts being equally 
authentic. This copy shall be deposited in 
the archives of the Government of the United 
Kingdom, by whom certified copies will be 
sent to all the United Nations. 


CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED NATIONS Epvu- 
CATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC, aND CuLTURAL Or- 


GANIZATION—LONDON CONFERENCE Docu- 
MENT No. 26 


The governments of the states parties to 
this constitution on behalf of their peoples 
declare— 

That since wars begin in the minds of 
men, it is in the minds of men that the de- 
fenses of peace must be constructed; 

That ignorance of each other’s ways and 
lives has been a common cause, throughout 
the history of mankind, of that suspicion and 
mistrust between the peoples of the world 
through which their differerces have all too 
often broken into war; 

That the great and terrible war which has 
now ended was a war made possible by the 
denial of the democratic principles of the 
dignity, equality, and mutual respect of 
men, and by the propagation, in their place, 
through ignorance and prejudice, of the doc- 
trine of the inequality of men and races; 

That the wide diffusion of culture, and the 
education of humanity for justice and lib- 
erty and peace are indispensable to the dig- 
nity of man and constitute a sacred duty 
which all the nations must fulfill in a spirit 
of mutual assistance and concern; 

That a peace based exclusively upon the 
political and economic arrangements of gov- 
ernments would not be a peace which could 
secure the unanimous, lasting, and sincere 
support of the peoples of the world, and that 
the peace must therefore be founded, if it 
is not to fail, upon the intellectual and 
moral solidarity of mankind. 

For these reasons, the states parties to 
this constitution, believing in full and equal 
opportunities for education for all, in the 
unrestricted pursuit of objective truth, and 
in the free exchange of ideas and knowledge, 
are agreed and determined to develop and 
to increase the means of communication be- 
tween their peoples and to employ these 
yeans for the purposes of mutual under- 
standing and a truer and more perfect 
knowledge of each other’s lives; 

In consequence whereof they do hereby 
create the United Nations Educational, Sci- 
entific, and Cultural Organization for the 
purpose of advancing, through the educa- 
tional and scientific and cultural relations 
of the peoples of the world, the objectives 
of international peace and of the common 
welfare of mankind for which the United 
Nations Organization was established and 
which its charter proclaims. 

ARTICLE I. PURPOSES AND FUNCTIONS 


1. The purpose of the Organization is to 
contribute to peace and security by promot- 
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ing collaboration among the nations through 
education, science, and culture in order to 
further universal respect for justice, for the 
rule of law, and for the human rights and 
fundamental freedoms which are affirmed for 
the peoples of the world, without distinction 
of race, sex, language, or religion, by the 
Charter of the United Nations. 

2. To realize this purpose the Organization 
will: 

(a) Collaborate in the work of advancing 
the mutual knowledge and understanding of 
peoples, through all means of mass com- 
munication and to that end recommend such 
international agreements as may be neces- 
sary to promote the free fiow of ideas by 
word and image. 

(b) Give fresh impulse to popular educa- 
tion and to the spread of culture— 

By collaborating with members, at their 
request, in the development of educational 
activities. 

By instituting collaboration among the na- 
tions to advance the ideal of equality of edu- 
cational opportunity without regard to race, 
sex, or any distinctions, economic or social. 

By suggesting educational methods best 
suited to prepare the children of the world 
for the responsibilities of freedom. 

(c) Maintain, increase, and diffuse know!- 
edge— 

By assuring the conservation and protec- 
tion of the world’s inheritance of books, 
works of art, and monuments of history and 
seience, and recommending to the nations 
concerned the necessary international con- 
ventions. 

By encouraging cooperation among the 
nations in all branches of intellectual ac- 
tivity, including the international exchange 
of persons active in the fields of education, 
science, and culture and the exchange of 
publications, objects of artistic and scientific 
interest, and other materials of information. 

B. initiating methods of international co- 
oper.tion calculated to give the people of 
all countries acces to the printed and pub- 
lished materials produced by any of them. 

3. With a view to preserving the independ- 
ence, integrity, and fruitful diversity of the 
cultures and educational systems of the states 
members of this Organization, the Organi- 
zation is prohibited from intervening in 
matters which are essentially within their 
domestic jurisdiction. 


ARTICLE Il. MEMBERSHIP 


1. Membership of the United Nations Or- 
ganization shall carry with it the right to 
membership of the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientifie, and Cultural Organization. 

2. Subject to the conditions of the agree- 
ment between this Organization and the 
United Nations Organization, approved pur- 
suant to article X of this constitution, states 
not members of the United Nations Organ- 
ization may be admitted tc membership of 
the Organization, upon recommendation of 
the Executive Board, Sy a two-thirds major- 
ity vote of the General Conference. 

3. Members of the Organization which are 
suspended from the exercise of the rights 
and privileges of membership of the United 
Nations Organization shall, upon the request 
of the latter, be suspended from the rights 
and privileges of this Organization. 

4. Members of the Organization which are 
expelled from the United Nations Organiza- 
tion shall a: tomatically cease to be members 
of this Organization. 


ARTICLE II. ORGANS 


The Organization shall include a General 
Conference, an Executive Board, and a Sec- 
retariat. 


ARTICLE IV. THE GENERAL CONFERENCE 
A. Composition 
1. The General Conference shall consist of 
the representatives of the states’ members 
of the Organization. The government of 
each member state shall appoint not more 
than five delegates, who shall be selected 
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after consultation with the National Commis. 
sion, if established, or with educational, 
scientific, and cultural bodies, 

B. Functions 


2. The General Conference shall determine 
the policies and the main lines of work of 
the Organization. It shall take decisions on 
programs drawn up by the Executive Board. 

3. The General Conference shall, when it 
deems it desirabie, summon internationgi 
conferences on education, the sciences, an¢ 
humanities and the dissemination of know!- 


4, The General Conference shall, in adopt- 
ing proposals for submission to the member 
states, distinguished between recommenda- 
tions and international conventions submit. 
ted for their approval. In the former case a 
majority vote shall suffice, in the latter case 
a two-thirds majority shall be required. Each 
of the member states shall submit recom- 
mendations or conventions to its competent 
authorities within a period of 1 year from 
the close of the session of the General Con- 
ference at which they were adopted. 

5. The General Conference shall advise the 
United Nations Organization on the educa- 
tional, scientific, and cultural aspects of 
matters of concern to the letter, in accord- 
ance with the terms and procedure agreed 
upon between the appropriate authorities of 
the two organizations. 

6. The General Conference shall receive 
and consider the reports submitted peri- 
odically by member states as provided by 
article VIII. 

7. The General Conference shall elect the 
members of the Executive Board and, on the 
recommendation of the Board, shall appoint 
the Director-General. 

C. Voting 

8. Each member state shal! have one vote in 
the General Conference. Divisions shal! be 
made by a simple majority except in cases 
ir which a two-thirds majority is required 
by the provisions of this constitution. A 
majority shall be a majority of the members 
present and voting. 

D. Procedure 


9. The General Conference shall meet 
annually in ordinary session; it may meet in 
extraordinary session on the call of the 
Executive Board. At each session the loca- 
tion of its next session shall be designated 
by the General Conference and shall vary 
from year to year. 

10. The General Conference shall, at each 
session, elect a president and other officers 
and adopt rules of procedure. 

11. The General Conference shal] set up 
special and technical committees and such 
other subordinate bodies as may be neces- 
sary for its purposes. 

12. The General Conference shall cause 
arrangements to be made for public access 
to meetings, subject to such regulations as 
it shall prescribe. 


E. Observers 


13. The General Conference, on the recom- 
mendation of the Executive Board and by 
a two-thirds majority may, subject to its 
rules of procedure, invite as observers 4 
specified sessions of the Conference or ot its 
Commissions, representatives of internations: 
organizations, such as those referred to ‘1 
article XI, paragraph 4. 

ARTICLE V. EXECUTIVE BOARD 
A. Composition 

1. The Executive Board shall consist of 18 
members elected by the General Conference 
from among the delegates appointed by the 
member states, together with the Presi- 
dent of the Conference who shall sit ¢% 
officio in an advisory capacity. 

2. In electing the members of the Execu- 
tive Board the General Conference shall ¢D- 
deavor to include persons competent in '¢ 
arts, the humanities, the sciences, education. 
and the diffusion of ideas, and qualified ») 
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their experience and capacity to fulfill the 
edministrative and executive duties of the 
Board. It shall also have regard to the diver- 
sity of cultures and a balanced geographical 
qistribution. Not more than one national 
of any member state shall serve on the Board 
at any one time, the President of the Con- 
cepted. 

ie "lected members of the Executive 
Board shall serve for a term of 3 years, and 
shall be immediately eligible for a second 
term, but shall not serve conse cutively tor 
more than two terms. At the first election 
1g members shall be elected, of whom one- 
third shall retire at the end of the first year 
and one-third at the end of the second year, 
the order of retirement being determined 
immediately after the election by the draw- 
ing of lots. Thereafter six members shall be 
elected each year 

4. In the event of the death or resignation 
of one of its members, the Executive Board 
shall appoint from among the delegates of 
the member state concerned a substitute, 
who shall serve until the next session of 
the General Conference, which shall elect a 
member for the remainder of the term. 


B Functions 


5. The Executive Board, acting under the 
authority of the General Conference, shall be 
responsible for the execution.of the program 
adopted by the Conference and shall prepare 
its agenda and program of work. 

6. The Executive Board shall recommend 
to the General Conference the admission of 
new members to the Organization. 

7. Subject to decisions of the General Con- 
ference, the Executive Board shall adopt its 
own rules of procedure. It shall elect its 
officers from among its members. 

8 The Executive Board shall meet in regu- 
lar session at least twice a year and may 
meet in special session if convoked by the 
chairman on his own initiative or upon the 
request of six members of the Board. 

9. The chairman of the Executive Board 
shall present to the General Conference, with 
or without comment, the annual report of 
the Director-General on the activities of the 
Organization, which shall have been pre- 
viously submitted to the Board. 

10. The Executive Board shall make all 
necessary arrangements to consult the rep- 
resentatives of international organizations or 
qualified persons concerned with questions 
within is competence. 

ll. The members of the Executive Board 
shall exercise the powers delegated to them 
by the General Conference on behalf of the 
Conference as a whole and not as representa- 
tives of their respective governments. 


ARTICLF VI. SECRETARIAT 


1. The Secretariat shall consist of & Direc- 
tor General and such staff as may be re- 
quired. 

2. The Director-General shall be nominated 
by the Executive Board and appointed by the 
General Conference for a pericd of 6 years, 
under such conditions as the Conference may 
approve, and shall be eligible for reappoint- 
ment. He shall be the chief administrative 
officer of the Organization. 

3. The Director-General, or a deputy desig- 
nated by him, shall participate, without the 
right to vote, in all meetings of the General 
Conference, of the Executive Board, and of 
the committees of the Organization. He 
shall formulate proposals for appropriate ac- 
tion by the Conference and the Board. 

¢. The Director-General shall appoint the 
Staff of the Secretariat in accordance with 
Stall regulations to be approved by the Gen- 
eral Conference. Subject to the paramount 
consideration of securing the highest stand- 
ards of integrity, efficiency, and technical 
competence, appointment to the staff shall be 
on as wide a geographical basis as possible. 

«. The responsibilities of the Director-Gen- 
eral and of the staff shall be exclusively in- 
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ternational in character. In the discharge of 
their duties they shail not seek to receive 
instructions from any government or from 
any authority external to the Organization. 
They shal] refrain frora any action which 
might prejudice their position as interna- 
tional officials. Each state member of the 
Organization undertakes to respect the in- 
ternational character of the responsibilities 
of the Director-Gencral and the staff, and not 
to seek to influence them in the discharge of 
their duties. 

6. Nothing in this article shall preclude 
the Organization from entering into special 
arrangements within the United Nations Or- 
ganization for common services and staff and 
for the interchange of personrel. 


ARTICLE VII. NATIONAL COOPERATING BODIES 


1. Each member state shall make such ar- 
rangements as suit its particular conditions 


. for the purpose of associating its principal 


bodies interested in educational, scientific, 
and cultural matters with the work of the 
Organization, preferably by the formation of 
a National Commission broadly representa- 
tive of the government and such bodies. 

2. National Commissions or national co- 
operating bodies, where they exist, shall act 
in an advisory capacity to their respective 
delegations to the General Conference and 
to their Governments in matters relating to 
the Organization and shall function as 
agencies of liaison in all matters of interest 
to it. 

3. The Organization may, on the request 
of a member state, delegate, either tempo- 
rarily or permanently, a member of its Sec- 
retariat to serve on the National Commis- 
sion of that state, in order to assist in the 
development of its work. 


ARTICLE VIII. REPORTS BY MEMBER STATES 


Each member state shall report periodi- 
cally to the Organization, in a manner to be 
determined by the General Conference, on 
its 'aws, regulations and statistics relating to 
educational, scientific and cultural life and 
institutions, and on the action taken upon 
the recommendations and conventions re- 
ferred to in article IV, paragraph 4. 


ARTICLE IX. BUDGET 


1. The budget shall be administered by the 
Organization. 

2. The General Conference shall approve 
an“ give final effect to the budget and to 
the apportionment of financial responsibility 
among the states members of the Organiza- 
tion subject to such arrangement with the 
United Nations as may be provided in the 
agreement to be entered into pursuant to 
article X. 

3. The Director-General, with the approval 
of the Executive Board, may receive gifts, 
bequests, and subventions directly from gov- 
ernments, public and private institutions, 
associations, and private persons. 


ARTICLE X. RELATIONS WITH THE UNITED 
NATIONS ORGANIZATION 


This Organization shal) be brought into 
relation with the United Nations Organiza- 
tion, as soon as practicable, as one of the 
specialized agencies referred to in article 57 
ot the Charter of the United Nations. This 
relationship shall be effected through an 
agreement with the United Nations Organi- 
zation under article 63 of the Charter, which 
agreement shall be subject to the approval 
of the General Conference of this Organi- 
zation. The agreement shall provide for 
effective cooperation between the two Or- 
ganizations in the pursuit of their common 
purpeses, and at the same time shall recog- 
nize. the autonomy of this Organization, 
within the fields of its competence as defined 
in this constitution. Such agreement may, 
among other matters, provide for the ap- 
proval and financing of the budget of the 
Organization by the General Assembly of the 
United Nations. 
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ARTICLE XI. RELATIONS WITH OTHER SPECIALIZFD 


INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 
CIES 


1. This Organization may cooperate with 
other specialized intergovernmental organi- 
zations and agencies whose interests and 
activities are related to its purposes. To this 
end the Director-General, acting under the 
genera! authority of the Executive Board, 
may establish effective working relationships 
with such organizations and agencies and 
establish such joint committees as may be 
necessary to assure effective cooperation. 
Any formal arrangements entered into with 
such organizations or agencies shall be sub- 
ject to the approval of the Executive Board. 

2. Whenever the General Conference of 
this Organization and the competent au- 
thorities of any other specialized intergov- 
ernmental organizations or agencies whose 
purposes and functions lie within the com- 
petence of this Organization, deem it de- 
sirable to effect a transfer of their resources 
and activities to this Organization, the Direc- 
tor-General, subject to the approval of the 
Conference, may enter into mutually ac- 
ceptable arrangements for this purpose. 

3. This Organization may make appropri- 
ate arrangements with other intergovern- 
mental organizations for reciprocal repre- 
sentation at meetings. 

4. The United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific, and Cultural Organization may make 
suitable arrangements for consultation and 
cooperation with nongovernmental interna- 
tional organizations concerned with matters 
within its competence, and may invite them 
to undertake specific tasks. Such coopera- 
tion may also include appropriate partici- 
pation by representatives of such organiza- 
tions on advisory committees set up by the 
General Conference. 


AND AGEIN- 


ARTICLE XII. LEGAL STATUS OF THE ORGANIZATION 


The provisions of articles 104 and 105 of 
the Charter of the United Nations Organi- 
zation concerning the legal status of that 
Organization, its privileges and immunities 
shall apply in the same way to this Organi- 
zation. 

ARTICLE XIII. AMENDMENTS 


1. Proposals for amendments to this con- 
stitution shall become effective upon receiv- 
ing the approval of the General Conference 
by a two-thirds majority: Provided, how- 
ever, That those amendments which involve 
fundamental alterations in the aims of the 
Organization or new obligations for the 
member states shall require subsequent ac- 
ceptance on the part of two-thirds of the 
member states before they tome into force. 
The draft texts of proposed amendments 
shall be communicated by the Director Gen- 
eral to the member states at least 6 months 
in advance of their consideration by the 
General Conference. 

2. The General Conference shall have pow- 
er to adopt by a two-thirds majority rules 
of procedure for carrying out the provisions 
of this article. 


ARTICLE XIV. INTERPRETATION 


1. The English and French texts of this 
constitution shall be regarded as equally 
authoritative. 

2. Any question or dispute concerning the 
interpretation of this constitution shall be 
referred for determination to the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice or to an afbitral 
tribunal, as the General Conference may de- 
termine under its rules of prccedure. 


ARTICLE XV. ENTRY INTO FORCE 


1. This constitution shall be subject to 
acceptance. The instruments of acceptance 


shall be deposited with the Government of 
the United Kingdom. 

2. This constitution shall remain open for 
signature in the archives of the Government 
of the United Kingdom. Signature may take 
place either before or after the deposit of the 
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instrument of acceptance. No acceptance 
shail be valid unless preceded or followed by 
a signature. 

3. This constitution shall come into force 
when it has been accepted by 20 of its signa- 
tories. Subsequent acceptances shall take 
effect immediately. 

4. The Government of the United King- 
dom will inform all members of the United 
Nations of the receipt of all instruments 
of acceptance and of the date on which the 
constitution comes into force in accordance 
with the preceding paragraph. 

In faith whereof. the undersigned, duly 
authorized to that effect, have signed this 
constitution i» the English and French 
languages, both texts being equally au- 
thentic. 

Done in London the 16th day of Novem- 
ber 1945 in a single copy, in the English and 
French languages, of which certified copies 
will be communicated by the Government 
of the United Kingdom to the governments 
of all members of the United Nations. 


INSTRUMENTS ESTABLISHING A PREPARATORY 
EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC, AND CULTURAL 
COMMISSION—LONDON CONFERENCE Docu- 
MENT NO. 27 


The governments represented at the 
United Nations Educational and Cultural 
Conterence in London, 

Having determined that an international 
organization to be known as the United Na- 
tions Educational. Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization shall be established, and 

Having formulated the constitution of 
the United Nations Educational, Scientific, 
and Cultural Organization, 

Agree as follows: 

1. Pending the coming into force of the 
constitution and the establishment of the 
Organization provided for therein, there 
shall be established a Preparatory Commis- 
sion to make arrangements for the first 
session of the General Conference of the 
Organization, and to take such other steps 
as are indicated below. 

2. For this purpose the Commission shall: 

(a) Convoke the first session of the Gen- 
eral Conference. 

(b) Prepare the provisional agenda for the 
first session of the general conference and 
prepare documents and recommendations re- 
lating to all matters on the agenda including 
such matters as the possible transfer of 
functions, activities and assets of existing 
international agencies, the specific arrange- 
ments between this organization and the 
United Nations Organization, and arrange- 
ments for the secretariat of the organization 
and the appointment of its Director-General. 

(c) Make studies and prepare recommen- 
dations concerning the program and the 
budget of the organization for presentation 
to the general conference at its first session. 

(d) Provide without delay for immediate 
action on urgent needs of educational, scien- 
tific, and cultural reconstruction in dev- 
astated countries as indicated in paragraphs 
6 and 7. 

8. The Commission shall consist of one 
representative of each of the governments 
signatory to this instrument. 

4. The Commission shall appoint an ex- 
ecutive committee composed of 15 members, 
to be selected at the first meeting of the 
Commission. The executive committee shall 
exercise any or all powers of the Commission 
as the Commission may determine. 

5. The Commission shall establish its own 
rules of procedure and shall appoint such 
other committees and consult with such 
specialists as may be desirable to facilitate 
its work. 

6. The Commission shall appoint a special 
technical subcommittee to examine the prob- 
lems relating to the educational, scientific 
and cultural needs of the countries dev- 
astated by the war, having regard to the in- 
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formation already collected and the work be- 
ing done by other international organiza- 
tions, and to prepare as complete a con- 
spectus as possible of the extent and nature 
of the problems for the information of the 
Organization at the first session of the Con- 
ference. 

7. When the technical subcommittee is 
satisfied that any ameliorative measures are 
immediately practicable to meet any educa- 
tional, scientific, or cultural needs it shall 
report to the Commission accordingly and the 
Commission shall, if it approves, take steps 
to bring such needs to the attention of gov- 
ernments, organizations, and persons wish- 
ing to assist by contributing money, supplies, 
or services in order that coordinated relief 
may be given either directly by the donors 
to the countries requiring aid or indirectly 
through existing international relief organi- 
zations. 


8. The Commission shall appoint an execu- 


tive secretary who shall exercise such powers 
and perform such duties as the Commission 
may determine, with such international staff 
as may be required. The staff shall be com- 
posed as far as possible of officials and spe- 
cialists made available for this purpose by 
the participating governments on the invita- 
tion of the Executive Secretary. 

9. The provisions of articles 104 and 105 
of the Charter of the United Nations Organi- 
zation concerning the legal status of that 
Organization, its privileges and immunities 
shall apply in the same way to this Com- 
mission. 

10. The Commission shall hold its first 
meeting in London immediately after the 
conclusion of the present Conference and 
shall continue to sit in London until such 
time as the constitution of the Organization 
has come into force. The Commission shall 
then transfer to Paris where the permanent 
Organization is to be located. 

11. During such period as the Commission 
is in London, the expenses of its mainte- 
nance shall be met by the Government of 
the United Kingdom on the understanding: 

(1) that the amount of the expenses so 
incurred will be deducted from the contribu- 
tions of that Government to the new Organi- 
zation until they have been recovered; and 

(2) that it will be open to the Commis- 
sion, if circumstances so warrant, to seek 
contributions from other governments. 

When the Commission is transferred to 
Paris, the financial responsibility will pass 
to the French Government on the same 
terms. 

12. The Commission shall cease to exist 
upon the assumption of office of the Director- 
General of the Organization, at which time 
its property and records shall be transferred 
to the Organization. 

13. The Government of the United King- 
dom shall be the temporary depositary and 
shall have custody of the original document 
embodying these interim arrangements in 
the English and French languages. The Gov- 
ernment of the United Kingdom shall trans- 
fer the original to the Director-General on 
his assumption of office. 

14. This instrument shall be effective as 
from this date, and shall remain open for 
signature on behalf of the states entitled 
to be the original members of the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization, until the Commission is dis- 
solved in accordance with paragraph 12. 

In faith whereof, the undersigned repre- 
sentatives having been duly authorized for 
that purpose, have signed this instrument 
in the English and French languages, both 
texts being equally authentic. 

Done in London the 16th day of November 
1945, in a single copy, in the English and 
French languages, of which certified copies 
will be communicated by the Government of 
the United Kingdom to the governments of 
all the states members of the United Nations. 
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CITATION AND INVESTITURE OF LEO 7 
CROWLEY AS KNIGHT COMMANDER 
WITH STAR OF THE ORDER OF pryus 
IX—ADDRESS BY CARDINAL STRITCH 


During the delivery of Mr. Murnay’s 
speech, 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE asked and ob- 
tained leave to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp the citation of 
Pope Pius XII to Hon. Leo T. Crowley 
as knight commander with star of the 
Order of Pius IX, together with an ag- 
dress by Cardinal Stritch at a testj- 
monial dinner for Mr. Crowley at Madi- 
son, Wis., on January 10, 1946. and a 
copy of the program, which appear in 
the Appendix. 


OFFICIAL PHOTOGRAPHER OF THE 
SENATE 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Montana yield to me for 
a moment while I submit a resolution, 
without jeopardizing his right to the 
floor? , 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I submit a resolution 
which I send to the desk and ask to have 
appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 220) was received and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That the President pro tempore 
of the Senate is authorized to appoint an 
official photographer of the Senate who shal! 
perform such duties as may be assigned by 
the President pro tempore and who shal] be 
paid compensation at a rate not to exceed 
$4,800 per annum, until otherwise provided 
by law. Said compensation and all expenses 
incurred in the purchase of such protographic 
equipment, including cameras, film, and 
developing supplies necessary to enable said 
photographer to perform his duties, shall be 
paid out of the contingent fund of the Sen- 
ate. 


NATIONAL HOUSING PROGRAM 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
have stated frequently that emergency 
measures in the current housing situation 
should be coupled with prompt passage 
of the Wagner-Ellender-Taft general 
housing bill (S. 1592). I have said that 
only by embarking upon a well thought 
out comprehensive housing program can 
we really put an end to the housing emer- 
gency, which has been creeping up upon 
us through almost 20 years of cumulative 
housing shortages. 

I should like to call to the special at- 
tention of the Senate that these views 
are fully shared by the President of the 
United States. In his message to the 
Congress on January 14, 1946, he very 
specifically endorsed the main provisions 
of the Wagner-Ellender-Taft bill, and 
called for “prompt enactment of perma- 
nent housing legislation along these 
lines.” 

What the President said on this sub- 
ject is very brief; it is so much to the 
point that I should like to have it inserted 
in the Recorp following my remarks: 

There being no objection, the portion 
of the President’s message referred to 
was ordered to be printed in the REcord 
as follows: 
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(1) NATIONAL HOUSING PROGRAM 


Last September I stated in my message to 
the Congress that housing was high on the 
list of matters calling for decisive action. 

Since then the housing shortage in count- 
less communities, affecting millions of fami- 
lies, has magnified this call to action. 

Today we face both an immediate emer- 
gency and a major postwar problem. 

Since VJ-day the wartime housing short- 
age has been growing steadily worse and 
pressure on real-estate values has increased. 
Returning veterans often cannot find a 
satisfactory place for their families to live, 
and many who buy have to pay exorbitant 
prices. Rapid demobilization inevitably 
means further overcrowding. 

A realistic and practical attack on the 
emergency will require aggressive action by 
local governments, with Federal aid, to ex- 
ploit all opportunities and to give the vet- 
erans, as far as possible, first chance at 
vacancies. It will require continuation of 
rent control in shortage areas, as well as 
legislation to permit control of sales prices. 
It will require maximum conversion of tem- 
porary war units for veterans’ housing and 
their transportation to communities with the 
most pressing needs; the Congress has al- 
ready appropriated funds for this purpose. 

The inflation in the price of housing is 
growing daily. 

As a result of the housing shortage, it is 
inevitable that the present dangers of infla- 
tion in home values will continue unless the 
Congress takes action in the immediate 
future. 

Legislation is now pending in the Congress 
which would provide for ceiling prices for old 
and new houses. The authority to fix such 
ceilings is essential. With such authority, 
our veterans and other prospective home 
owners would be protected against a sky. 
rocketing of home prices. The country 
would be protected from the extension of the 
present inflation in home values which, if 
allowed to continue, will threaten not only 
the stabilization program but our opportuni- 
ties for attaining a sustained high level of 
home construction. 

Such measures are necessary stopgaps—but 
only stopgaps. This emergency action, taken 
alone, is good—but not enough. The hous- 
ing shortage did not start with the war or 
with demobilization; it began years before 
that and has steadily accumulated. The 
speed with which the Congress establishes 
the foundation for a permanent, long-range 
housing program will determine how effec- 
tively we grasp the immense opportunity to 
achieve our goal of decent housing and to 
make housing a major instrument of con- 
tinuing prosperity and full employment in 
the years ahead. It, will determine whether 
we move forward to a stable and healthy 
housing enterprise and toward providing a 
decent home for every American family. 

Production is the only fully effective an- 
swer. To get the wheels turning, I have ap- 
pointed an emergency housing expediter. I 
have approved establishment of priorities de- 
Signed to assure an ample share of scarce ma- 
terials to builders of houses for which veter- 
ans will have preference. Additional price and 
Wage adjustments will be made where neces- 
sary, and other steps will be taken to stimu- 
late greater production of bottleneck items. 
I recommend consideration of every sound 
method for expansion in facilities for insur- 
ance of privately financed housing by the 
Fede:al Housing Administration and resump- 
tion of previously authorized low-rent pub- 
lic-housing projects suspended during the 
war, 

In order to meet as many demands of the 
emergency situation as possible, a program 
of emergency measures is now being formu- 
lated for action. These will include steps 
in addition to those already taken. As 
quickly as this program can be formulated, 
announcement will be made. 
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Last September I also outlined to the Con- 
gress the basic principles for the kind of 
decisive, permanent legislation necessary for 
@ long-range housing program. 

These principles place paramount the fact 
that housing construction and financing for 
the overwhelming majority of our citizens 
should be done by private enterprise. They 
contemplate also that we afford govern- 
mental encouragement to privately financed 
house construction for families of moderate 
income, through extension of the successful 
system of insurance of housing investment; 
that research be undertaker to develop bet- 
ter and cheaper methods of building homes; 
that communities be assisted in appraising 
their housing needs; that we commence a 
program of Federal aid, with fair local par- 
ticipation, to stimulate and promote the re- 
building and redevelopment of slums and 
blighted areas—with maximum use of pri- 
vate capital. It is equally essential that we 
use public funds to assist families of low 
income who could not otherwise enjoy ade- 
quate housing, and that we quicken our rate 
of progress in rural housing. 

Legislation now under consideration by the 
Congress provides for a comprehensive attack 
jointly by private enterprise, State and local 
authorities, and the Federal Government. 
This legislation would make permanent the 
National Housing Agency and give it au- 
thority and funds for much needed tech- 
nical and economic research. It would pro- 
vide additional stimulus for privately 
financed housing construction. This stim- 
ulus consists of establishing a new system 
of yield insurance to encourage large-scale 
investment in rental housing and broaden- 
ing the insuring powers of the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration and the. lending powers 
of the Federal savings and loan associations. 

Where private industry cannot build, the 
Government must step in to do the job. 
The bill would encourage expansion in hous- 
ing available for the lowest income groups 
by continuing to provide direct subsidies 
for low-rent housing and rural housing. It 
would facilitate land assembly for urban re- 
development by loans and contributions to 
local public agencies where the localities do 
their share. 

Prompt enactment of permanent housing 
legislation along these lines will ndt interfere 
with the emergency action already under way. 
On the contrary, it would lift us out of a po- 
tentially perpetual state of housing emer- 
gency. It would offer the best hope and pros- 
pect to millions of veterans and other Amer- 
ican families that the American system can 
offer more to them than temporary make- 
shifts. 

I have said before that the people of the 
United States can be the best housed people 
in the world. I repeat that assertion, and I 
welcome the cooperation of the Congress in 
achieving that goal. 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield for a question? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. 

Mr. HILL. We are all extremely in- 
terested in the housing bill, S. 1592, and 
very anxious that it be brought before 
the Senate for consideration and for en- 
actment into law. Let me ask the Sena- 
tor, What is the status of the bill now? 

Mr. ELLENDER. The bill is now before 
the Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee, but because of the illness of the 
chairman, the Senator from New York 
[Mr. WaGNER], we have rot been able to 
complete hearings on it. It is thought, 
however, that within the next few weeks 
the hearings will be completed, and the 
bill whipped into shape and presented to 
the Senate for consideration. 

Mr. HILL. Can the Senator tell us 
whether any action is being taken with 
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an identical or similar bill in the House 
of Representatives? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Several housing 
bills are pending in the House, but not 
identical with the Senate bill. 

Mr. HILL. But it is the hope of the 
Senator from Louisiana that this bill 
may be reported by the committee to 
the Senate in the near future. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes; within 
next 2 weeks. 


ADDRESS BY CHESTER BOWLES TO THE 
NEW COUNCIL FOR AMERICAN BUSI- 
NESS 
[Mr. MEAD, for Mr. WaGNer, asked and 

obtained leave to have printed in the Rec- 

ORD, an address delivered by Chester Bowles 

before the New Council for American Busi- 

ness on December 5, 1945, which appears 
in the Appendix.] 


SUMMARY OF SOCIAL SECURITY CONFER- 
ENCE HELD IN WASHINGTON, D. C. 
{Mr. MEAD, for Mr. WacNner, asked and 

obtained leave to have printed in the Rec- 

ORD, &@ Summary of the proceedings of the 

Social Security Conference held in Wash- 

ington, D. C., by the International Workers’ 

Order, November 25 and 26, 1945, which ap- 

pears in the Appendix.] 


THE RUSSO-IRANIAN CRISIS—ARTICLE 
BY JOSEPH AND STEWART ALSOP 

[Mr. WHEELER asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Record an article 
entitled “We Are on the Brink,” relating 
to the Russo-Iranian crisis, written by Joseph 
and Stewart Alsop and published in the 
Washington Post of January 25, 1946, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


JOURNAL OF THURSDAY, JANUARY 17, 
1946 


After the conclusion of Mr. Murray’s 
speech, the Senate resumed the consid- 
eration of Mr. Hogy’s motion to amend 
the Journal of the proceedings of the 
Senate of Thursday, January 17, 1946. 

Mr. HILL obtained the floor. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I ask unanimous con- 
sent, without prejudice to the rights of 
the Senator, that I may be permitted to 
Suggest the absence of aquorum. There 
are very few Senators on the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Georgia? ‘The Chair hears none. 


the 


Mr. RUSSELL. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 


clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken George McMahon 
Austin Gerry Magnuson 
Bailey Gossett Maybank 
Barkhead Green Mead 
Barkiey Guffey Millikin 
Bilto Gurney Morse 
Brewster Hart Murdock 
Bridges Hatch Murray 
Briggs Hawkes Myers 
Buck Hayden O’Daniel 
Bushfield Hickenlooper Pepper 
Byrd Hill Radcliffe 
Capehart Hoey Reed 
Capper Huffman Revercomb 
Chavez Johnson, Colo. Robertson 
Cordon Johnston, S.C. Russell 
Donnell Kilgore Shipstead 
Downey La Follette Emith 
Eastiand Lucas Stanfill 
Ellender McC’ ellan Stewart 
Ferguson MeFarland Taf 
Fu_bright McKe'!iar Tayior 
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Thomas, Okla. Wheeler Willis 
Thomas, Utah Wherry Wilson 
Tobey White Young 
Tydings Wiley 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Sev- 
enty-seven Senators have answered to 
their names. A quorum is present. 


TITLE TO SUBMERGED OIL LANDS— 
RESOLUTION 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield to me? 

Mr. HILL. I yield with the under- 
standing that it will not interfere with 
my right to the floor. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Isend tothe desk a 
resolution and ask that it be read and 
lie over under the rule. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the resolution will be read. 

The resolution (S. Res. 222) was read, 
as follows: 


Whereas the petroleum reserves in the 
United States are constantly decreasing; and 

Whereas the oil reserves now owned by the 
United States are in serious danger of de- 
pletion or loss from various causes; and 

Whereas large petroleum deposits under- 
lie various submerged lands along the coast 
of the United States and below low-water 
mark and within a distance of 3 miles under 
the ocean below said low-water mark; and 

Whereas all such submerged lands below 
said low-water mark and within such 3-mile 
limit lying along the coast of the United 
States are asserted to be the property of the 
United States; and 

Whereas various persons have heretofore 
entered, or in the immediate future intend 
and propose to enter, upon such submerged 
lands and remove the petroleum deposits un- 
derlying the same, without the consent or 
permission of the United States, and to the 
irreparable damage and injury of the United 
States; and 

Whereas it is the established policy of the 
United States Government to conserve and 
reserve its natural and mineral resources; 
and 

Whereas the Senate passed Senate Joint 
Resolution 208 on the 16th day of August 
1937, which asserted title to the submerged 
lands and “all petroleum deposits underly- 
ing the same” and authorized the Attorney 
General “to bring such actions or suits in 
the name of the United States, and to incur 
such expenses and disbursements in con- 
nection therewith as he may deem properly 
necessary to effectuate and accomplish the 
directions and purpose of this joint resolu- 
tion”; and 

Whereas the Attorney General has now 
filed in the Supreme Court of the United 
States a suit asserting title to the submerged 
lands and the petroleum deposits lying there- 
under in the State of California: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That all hearings on Senate 
Joint Resolution No. 48 and House Joint 
Resolution No. 225, scheduled to be held by 
the Senate Committee on the Judiciary, 
shall be postponed and no action shall be 
taken by the Senate upon the said resolu- 
tions unti) after the Supreme Court has 
handed down its decision determining the 
title of the submerged lands referred to in 
said resolutions and the ownership of the 
oil thereunder. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
resolution will lie over under the rule. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk and ask to have read 
Senate Joint Resolution 48. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield to me so 
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that I may ask the Senator from Indiana 
a question? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. HATCH. To what committee did 
the Senator from Indiana ask that the 
resolution which was just read be re- 
ferred? 4 

Mr. CAPEHART. I asked that it lie 
over under the rule. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the clerk will read Senate 
Joint Resolution 48. 

The Chief Clerk read the joint resolu- 
tion, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the United States of 
America hereby releases, remises, and quit- 
claims all right, title, interest, claim, or de- 
mand of the United States of America in and 
to all lands beneath tidewaters and all lands 
beneath navigable waters within the bound- 
aries of each of the respective States, unto 
each of such States and unto the respective 
grantees or successors, in interest thereof, 
ani unto the respective present owners of 
such lands of which title has been confirmed 
by official action of the United States of 
America; excepting therefrom such lands 
beneath tidewaters and such lands beneath 
navigable waters as have been acquired by 
the United States of America from any State, 
its grantees or successors in interest, by ces- 
sion, grant, quitclaim, or condemnation, or 
from any other owner or owners thereof by 
conveyance or by condemnation; retaining, 
however, to the United States of America its 
powers of regulation and control for the pur- 
poses of commerce, navigation, and the 
national defense. 

As used in this joint resoiution the phrase 
“land beneath tidewater” shall include all 
lands permanently or periodically covered 
by tidal waters up to but not above the line 
of mean high tide and oceanward from the 
coast line a distance of three geographical 
miles and to the boundary line of each re- 
spective State where in any case such bound- 
ary line extends oceanward beyond three 
geographical miles; the phrase “lands be- 
neath navigable waters” shall include all 
other lands covered by waters which are 


navigable under the laws of the United 


States. 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, House 
Joint Resolution 225 is about the same 
as the Senate joint resolution which the 
clerk has just read. Briefly, both reso- 
lutions request the Congress of the 
United States to yield to the respective 
States certain valuable oil lands and val- 
uable property owned by the Federal 
Government. I am opposed to that. 
However, the resolution I have just sub- 
mitted does not cover either the merits 
or the demerits of the case. It in no 
way affects the question whether the 
Congress should give to the respective 
States property belonging to the United 
States, but it simply relates to the fol- 
lowing situation: In 1937 the Senate 
of the United States, by a resolution, re- 
quested the Attorney General to file suit 
in the Supreme Court, so as to settle 
once and for all the question whether 
submerged lands—that is, lands from the 
low water mark to 3 miles out into the 
ocean—belong to the respective States 
or whether they belong to the Federal 
Government. The Senate of the United 
States directed the Attorney General to 
do that; the Congress gave such direction 
by means of a resolution. The Attorney 
General has proceeded to do it. While 
the Supreme Court is considering the 
merits of the question as to who owns 
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these lands, we find intreduced in both 
the Senate and the House resolutions 
requesting the Congress of the United 
States to give the lands away, without 
waiting for a decision by the Supreme 
Court regarding who owns them. 

Briefly, Mr. President, all I am re- 
questing in the resolution I have sub. 
mitted is that the Judiciary Commitice 
which now is considering House Joint 
Resolution 225, temporarily lay aside 
that resolution until such time as the 
Supreme Court of the United States can 
pass upon this subject. I believe that 
to be the only fair thing to do. I think 
it is the equitable thing to do. I sin- 
cerely trust that every Member of the 
Senate will support the resolution, in 
justice to our people. 


INCREASED OLD-AGE ASSISTANCE AND 
AID TO DEPENDENT CHILDREN AND THE 
BLIND—BILL INTRODUCED 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield to me? 

Mr. HILL. With the understanding 
that I do not lose my rights to the floor, 
I yield to the Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent, out of order, to 
introduce a bill and to make a few brief 
remarks in regard to it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, 
Without objection, the bill may be intro- 
duced, and the Senator from Arizona 
may proceed. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mtr. President, the 
bill I now introduce provides for an in- 
crease by 35 percent of the existing Fed- 
eral contribution to the States for old- 
age assistance, aid to dependent chil- 
dren, and aid to the blind. Because I 
regard it as an important measure and 
one which I shall do all in my power to 
push through, I wish to make the briefest 
of explanations about it. 

First, I believe there is no disagree- 
ment over the fact that the general cost 
of living in the United States has in- 
creased by slightly more than an aver- 
age of 35 percent during the last 5 years. 
Yet, ever since the enactment by Con- 
gress of the Federal Social Security Act 
and the enactment of companion bills by 
the respective States, the maximum pay- 
ment which may be made to an aged 
person or a blind person is $40 a month. 
Half of this cost is borne by the Federal 
Government and the other half is borne 
by the individual States. Similarly, in 
the case of aid to dependent children, 
the maximum payment is $18 a month 
for the first child, and $12 a month for 
each additional child—half paid by the 
Federal Government and half by the re- 
spective States. 

I believe it should be emphasized, how- 
ever, that these are the maximum fis- 
ures. Actually, in many, many States, 
the payments to aged persons, to blind 
persons, and to mothers of dependent 
children is a good deal less than this 
maximum. Of course, that is a matter 
for each State to decide, and I am not 
quarreling with that. I am merely call- 
ing attention to it for the purpose of the 
record. 

So what has happened in this country 
is that several million people—adults 
and children—are forced to live on an 
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amount which in these days of higher 
prices is insufficient to provide the bare 
necessities of life. Even supposing that 
every aged person or every blind person 
who depends upon social-security pay- 
ments for a living receives the maximum 
amount of $40 a month, will anyone con- 
tend that one can live on $40 a month 
in these days. Where can one buy 30 
days’ supply of food for $40, with staples 
costing what they do now? And where 
are rent, clothing, and the many other 
necessities to come from? 

Wages have gone up, and requests for 
even higher wages are before the country 
in readily apparent shape. I am not 
questioning the right of working men 
and women to demand a living wage; I 
believe the laborer is worthy of his hire. 

The Government itself has recognized 
that it costs more to live. On two oc- 
casions we have increased the earnings 
of Government workers, and soon there 
will be before the Congress a request for 
still another raise. These groups make 
known to the administration and the 
Congress their demands for an equaliza- 
tion between earnings and costs of living. 

But beeause these old people, these 
blind people, and these dependent chil- 
dren have no powerful Washington 
lobby, because they are not represented 
nationally by a union or a chamber of 
commerce or a trade association, we in 
Congress have been blind to their plight. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am very much in- 
terested in the remarks the Senator is 
making, because I have given consider- 
able consideration to the very matter 
to which he is addressing himself. The 
subject, however, goes much further 
than the Senator has indicated. I won- 
der whether the Senator has given any 
thought to the plight of those who are 
living on annuities and who have invest- 
ments which return to them a certain 
amount of money a month. There are 
some very old people, there are some very 
helpless people, who are not organized 
and who have no one to speak their 
voice and to agitate for them on the 
floor of the Congress, who have had their 
incomes reduced by one-third, due to 
the fact that it has been found neces- 
sary so to depreciate the value of the 
dollar that today it takes $3 to buy as 
much food or clothing or rent as $2 
would buy only a few months ago. 

I have given considerable thought to 
that phase of the subject. We all know 
that we have a gigantic national debt 
which probably will reach—and will, if 
we make the proposed loans to foreign 
governments—approximately $300,000,- 
000.000. We would increase the return 
received by those who are beneficiaries 
under the Social Security Act. We al- 
ready have adopted a national policy of 
increasing industrial wages and of 
increasing the wages of those in the em- 
ploy of the Federal Government. But 
when is something to be done for the 
people who are living on fixed incomes or 
for those who have annuities? Mr. 
President, I say it is unfair and unjust 
to that group, unless the Federal Gov- 
ernment also gives consideration ta ar- 
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ranging some kind of a subsidy or 
Payment which will enable them to 
exist. A woman might have had an 
annuity which was left her by her hus- 
band or by someone else, and under it 
she might receive $90 a month. But due 
to our deliberate policy of reducing the 
value of the dollar so that we might be 
able to carry our huge national debt and 
service it, that woman has had only $60 
of actual buying power. The very life of 
such persons is being squeezed out of 
them by this planned inflation which we 
have been forced to adopt as a national 
policy; and yet I have heard no one sug- 
gest that such persons are entitled to 
any relief whatever. It seems to me that 
in giving protection to those who are 
caught in the deliberate squeeze, in the 
deliberate program—and it may be ab- 
solutely necessary—to increase prices 
and wages, certainly along with the 
group to which the Senator from Ari- 
zona has referred we should give some 
consideration to the persons who have 
had their incomes decreased by one- 
third in the past few years. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator for his remarks. I 
heartily agree with him that something 
should be done, and I am quite willing to 
join with him in the introduction of 
legislation in behalf of such persons, or 
to support legislation which the Senator 
himself may introduce. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I wish to commend 
the Senator from Arizona for bringing 
this measure to the attention of the Sen- 
ate. The Senator from Arizona and I 
have discussed this matter on several 
occasions; but, because of the fact that 
our country has been in the throes of a 
great war, we have thought it inadvis- 
able, on several occasions, to introduce 
legislation to cover the matter. 

The Senator is correct in what he has 
said, and the matter goes even further 
than the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
RUSSELL] has suggested. After all, if 
there is an increase in wages throughout 
the country, as there probably will be 
and should be, social-security payments 
will be greater. The real purpose of the 
Social Security Act is to take care of the 
very people about whom the Senator 
from Arizona has been speaking. Cer- 
tainly they should be the first recipicnts 
of any increase in social security pay- 
ments and also there should be increases 
in social security contributions when 
there is an increase in wages. 

I am sure the Senator from Arizona 
will find a great deal of support in this 
body for the very laudable purposes of 
his resolution. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I 
Senator. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I ask 
the Senator from Washington if he does 
not believe that those who have annuities 
or monthly income obtained through 
sources other than the Federal Govern- 
ment, and representing the only income 
they may have, are not entitled to some 
consideration in the light of the fact 
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that their purchasing power has been 
greatly reduced? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I agree with the 
Senator from Georgia. The only thing 
that would bother me with reference to 
his suggestion, however laudable it may 
be, is that probably we would have to 
work out rather elaborate mechanics, 
which we do not now have, in order to 
take care of the situation. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I concede the truth of 
the Senator’s statement. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The present sug- 
gestion is one which may be adopted and 
put into force under our present social- 
security laws. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I confess that the 
mechanics would be rather intricate, and 
I have not been able to evolve proposed 
legislation which would cover the situa- 
tion. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McPARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. May I say to the Sen- 
ator from Arizona that if his efforts are 
going to lead to a general discussion I 
believe I shall have to call for the regu- 
lar order? 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President. I 
have only a few short remarks to make, 
if I may be allowed to finish them at this 
time. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The Senator from 
Arizona will please excuse me. We have 
been so interested in this subject that I 
could not help participating in the state- 
ment that was made with regard to it. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Washington and the Senator 
from Georgia for their valuable contri- 
butions. 

Mr. President, I assert that the old 
people of this country are its forgotten 
people. Too many of us are prone to 
think smugly to ourselves that we passed 
a social-security act some years ago, and 
may forget about these people. We 
have, of course, made sound insurance 
provision for those of our people who will 
reach retirement age in the years to 
come. They are building annuities for 
themselves. But are not those of our 
citizens who reached retirement age be- 
fore they had an opportunity to build up 
such an annuity also deserving of our 
consideration? Are they second-class 
citizens? 

We seem to have money to establish 
international banks, to aid the hungry 
and the homeless in every nation in the 
world. We seem to have money to lend 
billions to foreign nations. I have not 
opposed any of these programs thus far, 
but I earnestly and most strongly believe 
that we have just as great an obligation 
to our own people—particularly to older 
citizens and our children who do not have 
the means to maintain themselves in 
comfortable circumstances. 

The bill which I have today introduced 
would amend the Social Security Act. 
All the amendment does is provide for 
an increase of 35 percent in the Federal 
contribution. This would amount to $7 
@ month per person in those States 
where the maximum is paid. Thus, in 
States where the present payment is $40 
a month, the effect would be to raise the 
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payment to $47 a month without any in- 
crease in the State contribution. If the 
State amended its law so as to increase 
also its share by the same 35 percent, the 
maximum payment would become $54 a 
month. However, there is no compulsion 
upon the States to do this. Of course, in 
many States, the actual payment is far 
ess than $40 a month to these aged per- 
sons. The increase in such States would 
be 35 percent of the half that the Federal 
Government now pays. For example, if 
the maximum payment in a State now is 
$20 a month, the Federal Government 
pays $10 of that amount and under the 
proposed amendment the Federal share 
would become $13.50 a month and the 
total payment $23.50 a month. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, am I 
to understand that the Senator’s bill ap- 
plies to the old-age assistance only, and 
not to the old-age retirement fund which 
may have accumulated? 

Mr. McFARLAND. It applies only to 
the old-age assistance, to the blind, and 
to the dependent children. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Does it propose to in- 
crease the Federal contribution without 
requiring an increase in contributions on 
the part of the States? 

Mr. McFARLAND. Yes. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I may say to the Sen- 
ator from Arizona that I shall be very 
happy to support the bill. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. President, if the State legislature 
deemed it wise, ii could amend the State 
lew so as to increase the maximum by the 
same percentage, and the total payment 
would then become $27 a month. I can- 
not help but remark here that $27 a 
month is pretty slim, indeed, to keep body 
and soul together for 30 or 31 days, in 
these days of high cost of living. 

Exactly the same schedule would apply 
to blind persons, whose aid payments un- 
der the Society Security Act are identical 
with that of old-age assistance. 

In the case of dependent children, the 
35-percent increase in the Federal pay- 
ment would raise the present $18 a month 
payment for the first child to $21.15, 
while the present $12 a month payment 
for each additional child would become 
$14.10. Of course, here again I am cit- 
ing maximum payments. Many States 
pay smaller amounts for children than 
the maximum of $18 and $12 permitted 
under the law. Again, if the States saw 
fit to amend their laws to meet the Fed- 
eral increase, the monthly payment for 
the first child would be $24.30 and for 
each additional child $16.20. 

I believe that when Congress passed 
the social-security legislation it meant 
what it said—social security. Certainly, 
the present scale of payments—even the 
maximum payments—do not mean social 
security to millions of people in this 
country. 

If it was social security 10 years ago, 
it certainly is not social security today. 
That much is perfectly obvious to any- 
one who knows anything at all about the 
cost of living today. 

I feel certain that no Member of Con- 
gress or of the administration will offer 
any basic objection to the proposal con- 
tained in the bill which I have intro- 
duced, It does not propose to put these 
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beneficiaries in the lap of luxury. It is 
based on cold factual studies of the cost 
of living. It meets a proxlem—a most 
pressing problem—that exists in this 
country today. 

I, for one, will not sit idly by, silently 
and unprotesting, while American citi- 
zens—honest, decent, worthy Americans 
who have worked all their lives and have 
reached old age without the means to 
live decently—are permitted to starve in 
a gentile manner. That is what is hap- 
pening to many of them today. 

The one question that can be asked 
is, How much will this cost? The an- 
swer is, I do not know. But it will not 
cost what it took to wage the war for 
1 day; it will not cost what we are 
spending for relief of people in other 
countries; it will not cost what we pro- 
pose to lend to several foreign nations— 
most of it interest-free. 

I hope that the Committee on Finance 
will do all in its power—and it has great 
power—to consider this bill as expedi- 
tiously as possible. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be printed at this point in the REcorp 
as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the bill 
(S. 1769) to amend the Social Security 
Act, as amended, to provide for increas- 
ing old-age assistance, aid to dependent 
children, and aid to the blind, introduced 
by Mr. McFarLanp, was received, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance, and 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc.— 


OLD-AGE ASSISTANCE 


SEcTION 1. (a) In order to provide for an 
increase of 35 percent in the Federal share 
of old-age assistance payments made under 
the Social Security Act, section 3 (a) of such 
act is amended by striking out “one-half” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “twenty-seven 
forty-sevenths” and by striking out “$40” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “$47”: Provided, 
That the amendments made by this subsec- 
tion shall not be applicable in the case of any 
State for any month unless the State’s share 
of the average old-age assistance payment 
under the State plan for such month is at 
least $20 or is at least as large as the State’s 
share of the average Old-age assistance pay- 
ment under such plan for the month immedi- 
ately preceding the month in which this sub- 
section is enacted. 

(b) Section 3 (b) (1) of such act is 
amended by striking out “one-half of the 
total sum” and inserting in lieu thereof “the 
total sum of the non-Federal share.” 


AID TO DEPENDENT CHILDREN 


Sec. 2. (a) In order to provide for an in- 
crease of 35 percent in the Federal share of 
payments for aid to dependent children made 
under the Social Security Act, section 403 (a) 
of such act is amended by striking out “one- 
half” and inserting in lieu thereof “twenty- 
seven forty-sevenths”, by striking out “$18” 
wherever it appears and inserting in lieu 
thereof “$21.15”, and by striking out “$12” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “$14.10”: Pro- 
vided, That the amendments made by this 
subsection shall not be applicable in the case 
of any State for any month unless the State’s 
share of the average payment for aid to one 
or more dependent children under the State 
plan for such month is at least as large as 
the State’s share of the average payment for 
aid to a corresponding number of dependent 
children under such plan for the month im- 
mediately preceding the month in which this 
subsection is enacted. 

(b) Section 403 (b) (1) of such act is 
amended by striking out “one-half of the 
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total sum” and inserting in lieu thereof “the 
total sum of the non-Federal share.” 
AID TO THE BLIND 

Sec. 3. (a) In order to provide for an in. 
crease of 35 percent in the Federal share of 
payments for aid to the blind made under the 
Social Security Act, section 1003 (a) of such 
act is amended by striking out “one-hair” 
wherever it appears and inserting in liey 
thereof “twenty-seven forty-sevenths” and 
by striking out “$40” and inserting in liey 
thereof “$47”: Provided, That the amend- 
ments made by this subsection shall not be 
applicable in the case of any State for any 
month unless the State’s share of the aver- 
age payment for aid to the blind under the 
State plan for such month is at least $20 or 
is at least as large as the State’s share of the 
average payment for aid to the blind under 
such plan for the month immediately pre- 
ceding the month in which this subsection 
is enacted. 

(b) Section 1003 (b) (1) of such act is 
amended by striking out “one-half of the 
total sum” and inserting in lieu thereof “the 
total sum of the non-Federal share.” 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I under- 
stand that the Senator from New York 
(Mr. Meap] wishes to introduce a bill 
and make a very brief statement. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. With the understanding 
that I do not lose my rights to the floor, 
I will yield to the Senator from New 
York. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Does the Senator 
from Alabama mean to imply that my 
statement was not a brief one? 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I wish to 
assure the Senator from Arizona that I 
did not mean to imply in any way, shape, 
or form, that his statement was not 
brief. His statement spoke for itself. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. HILL. As has been suggested by 
the Senator from Georgia, I may say 
that the Senator from Arizona made a 
most interesting statement. To my 
mind, it was not only interesting, but 
very timely and important. I think the 
Senator has rendered not only to the 
people of Arizona, but to the people of 
all other States as well, a very great 
service in bringing the matter to the at- 
tention of the Senate in a very forceful 
and challenging way. I am delighted 
that the Senator from Arizona brought 
the matter to the attention of the Sen- 
ate. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 


HOUSING PROGRAM FOR VETERANS— 
BILL INTRODUCED 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to introduce for appro- 
priate reference a bill to amend the act 
entitled, “An act to expedite the provi- 
sion of housing in connection with the 
national defense, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved October 14, 1940, as 
amended, to aid in providing houses for 
persons attending educational institu- 
tions in the pursuit of courses of training 
or education under title II of the Serv- 
icemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944. 

On December 31, 1945, the President 
approved legislation under which an ap- 
propriation of approximately $190,000,- 
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000 was authorized to provide housing 
for servicemen and their families. It 
was contemplated by this legislation that 
100,000 units would be available by pan- 
elizing and transporting existing war 
housing and by the conversion of Army 
barracks. 

Under this program tine Federal Public 
Housing Authority has allocated approx- 
imately 30,000 units for use by educa- 
tional institutions to house student vet- 
erans and their families and approxi- 
mately 60,000 units to municipalities for 
servicemen and their families. From all 
available evidence, it is abundantly clear 
that this program will not adequately 
provide accommodations to servicemen 
seeking the educational opportunities 
under the GI bill of rights as the grow- 
ing demand for housing accommodations 
for them far exceeds the existing supply. 

The bill I now offer is designed to sup- 
plement the Federal emergency program 
already initiated under the legislation 
sponsored by me in December. 

Unless immediate provision is made to 
house the returning serviceman who is 
anxious to take advantage of the educa- 
tional opportunities under the GI bill 
of rights, these opportunities will be- 
come mere empty promises made by our 
Government to the servicemen. 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
1770) to amend the act entitled “An act 
to expedite the provision of housing in 
connection with the national defense, 
and for other purposes,” approved Octo- 
ber 14, 1940, as amended, to aid in pro- 
viding housing for persons attending ed- 
ucational institutions in the pursuit of 
courses of training or education under 
title II of the Servicemen’s Readjust- 
ment Act of 1944, was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If the 
Senator from Alabama will yield to the 
Chair, there are certain perfunctory re- 
ports from various departments and pe- 
titions lying on the desk which have been 
held up, and the Chair is quite sure that 
no Senator on either side would desire to 
object to them. Therefore, the Chair 
asks unanimous consent that they may 
be properly referred. Is there objec- 
tion? The Chair hears none. 


APPROVAL OF A BILL 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
before the Senate a message from the 
President of the United States received 
on January 28, 1946, announcing that on 
January 19, 1946, the President had ap- 
proved and signed the act (S. 90) for 
the relief of the estate of George O’Hara. 


FOREIGN SERVICE RETIREMENT AND 
DISABILITY SYSTEM 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following message 
from the President of the United States 
which was read, and, with the accom- 
panying report, referred to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith a report by the 
Acting Secretary of State, showing all 
receipts and disbursements on account 
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of refunds, allowances, and annuities for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1945, in 
connection with the Foreign Service re- 
tirement and disability system as re- 
quired by section 26 (a) of an act for 
the grading and classification of clerks 
in the Foreign Service of the United 
States of America, and providing com- 
pensation therefor, approved February 
23, 1931, as amended. 
Harry S. TRUMAN. 
Tue Wuite Howse, January 22, 1946. 


{Enclosure: Report concerning Re- 
tirement and Disability Fund, Foreign 
Service. ] 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 


ADDITIONAL FOREIGN-SERVICE OFFICEFS IN THE 
CLASSIFIED GRADE 


A letter from the Acting Secretary of State, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to permit the appointment of additional 
foreign-service officers in the classified grade 
(with an accompanying paper); to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 


SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF ALIENS 


A letter from the Attorney General, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report stating all 
the facts and pertinent provisions of law in 
the cases of 86 individuals whose deportation 
has been suspended for more than 6 months 
under authority vested in the Attorney Gen- 
eral, together with a statement of the reason 
for such suspension (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on Immigration. 


EXCHANGE OF PUBLIC LANDS 


A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 
Interior, reporting, pursuant to law, that no 
exchanges were consummated during the 
calendar year 1945 pursuant to the act of 
June 14, 1926 (44 Stat. 741; 43 U. S. C., sec. 
869); providing for the patenting to States, 
counties, and municipalities of lands classi- 
fied chiefly available for recreational pur- 
poses in exchange for lands of equal value 
or equal quantity; to the Committee on 
Public Lands and Surveys. 

SPECIAL STATISTICAL STUDIES BY THE DEPART- 
MENT OF COMMERCE 


A letter from the Secretary of Commerce, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, statements 
of special statistical studies showing the 
names for whom work has been performed, 
the nature of the services rendered, the price 
charged for the services, and the manner in 
which the moneys received were deposited 
or used (with accompanying statements); to 
the Committee on Commerce. 


DELINQUENT ACCOUNTS OF FEDERAL OFFICERS 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report showing officers and adminis- 
trative offices of the Government delinquent 
in rendering or transmitting their accounts 
to the proper offices in Washington during 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1945, and 
whether the delinquency was waived, to- 
gether with a list of officers whom upon final 
settlement of their accounts, were found to 
be indebted to the Government and had 
failed to pay the same into the Treasury of 
the United States (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Claims. 


REPORT OF RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE 
CORPORATION 


A letter from the Chairman of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a report covering the opera- 
tions of the Corporation for the period from 
its organization on February 2, 1922, to June 
30, 1945, inclusive (with an accompanying 
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report); to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 


REPORT ON AIRCRAFT AND A‘tkCEAFT PARTS 


A letter from the Admiaistrator of the 
Surplus Property Administration, transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, a report on aircraft 
and aircraft parts (with am accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. 


REPORT OF DIRECTOR OF WAR MOBILIZATION AND 

RECONVERSION—BATILE FOR PRODUCTION 

A letter from the Director of War Mobiliza- 
tion and Reconversion, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, the fifth quarterly report of 
that office entitled “Battle for Production” 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

REPORT ON SPECIAL CONTRACTS WITH RAILROAD 
COMPANIES FOR TRANSPORTATION OF THE 
Mat. 

A letter from the Acting Postmaster Gen- 
eral, reporting, pursuant to law, all cases 
where special contracts have been made with 
railroad companies for the transportation 
of the mails, and the terms and reasons 
therefor; to the Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads. 

ACCUMULATED OR- ACCRUED ANNUAL LEAVE FOR 

CERTAIN GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES 

A letter from the President of the United 
States Civil Service Commission transmit- 
ting a draft of proposed legislation to amend 
the act entitled “An act to provide for the 
payment to certain Government employees 
for accumulated or accrued annual leave due 
upon their separation from Government 
service,” approved December 21, 1944 (with 
an accompanying paper); to the Committee 
on Civil Service. 

REPORT OF WAGE AND Hour AND Pustic Con- 
TRACTS DIVISIONS OF DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
A letter from the Administrator of the 

Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Divi- 
sions of the Department of Labor, transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, a report of the Wage 
and Hour and Public Contracts Divisions for 
the year ended June 30, 1945 (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. 

TABLES OF BANKRUPTCY STATISTICS ADMINIS- 
TERED IN DISTRICT COURTS OF THE UNITED 
STATES 
A letter from the Director of the Adminis- 

trative Office of the United States Courts, 

transmitting, pursuant to law, statistical 
tables and charts containing data in regard 
to bankruptcy cases administered in the dis- 
trict courts of the United States during the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1945 (with accom- 
panying papers); to the Committee on the 

Judiciary. 

TRANSFER OF CIVILIAN WAR BENEFITS PROGRAM 
FroM FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY TO UNITED 
STATES EMPLOYEES’ COMPENSATION COMMIS- 
SION 


A letter from the Administrator of the Fed- 
eral Security Agency, transmitting a draft of 
proposed legislation to extend the provi- 
sions of the act of December 2, 1942, in re- 
spect to certain civilians suffering disability, 
death, or detention as the result of action of 
the enemy, and for other purposes (with ac- 
companying papers); to the Committee on 
Finance. 

REPORT OF OFFICE OF VOCATIONAL 
REHABILITATION 

A letter from the Administrator of the 
Federal Security Agency, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, the annual report of the Office 
of Vocational Rehabilitation for the fiscal 
year 1945 (with an accompanying report); to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 


DiIsPOSITION OF CERTAIN GOVERNM™NT 
REcORDS 
A letter from the Archivist of the United 
States, reporting, pursuant to law, that no 
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records had been authorized for disposal un- 
der the provision of section 7 of the act of 
July 7, 1943, as amended July 6, 1945; to the 
Committee on the Library. 

A letter from the Archivist of the United 
States, reporting, pursuant to law, on papers 
disposed of jointly by the Archivist of the 
United States and the Secretary of the In- 
terior, pursuant to sect:on 7 of the act of 
July 7, 1943, as amended July 6, 1945; to the 
Committee on the Library. 

A letter from the Archivist of the United 
States, reporting, pursuant to law, on rec- 
ords disposed of by the American consulate 
at Kweilin, China, pursuant to section 11 of 
the act of July 7, 1943, as amended July 6, 
1945; to the Committee on the Library. 

DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE PAPERS 

A letter from the Archivist of the United 
States, transmitting, pursuant to law, a list 
of papers and documents on the files of Sev- 
eral departments and agencies of the Gov- 
ernment which are not needed in the con- 
duct of business and have no permanent 
value or historical interest, and requesting 
action looking to their disposition (with ac- 
companying papers) to a Joint Select Com- 
mittee on the Disposition of Papers in the 
Executive Departments. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore ap- 
pointed Mr. BARKLEY and Mr. BREWSTER 
members of the committee on the part 
of the Senate. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate or presented and referred as in- 
dicated: 

By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 

A concurrent resolution of the General 
Assembly of the Commonwealth of Ken- 
tucky; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


“House Resolution 8 


“Concurrent resolution petitioning the Vet- 
erans’ Administration and the Congress of 
the United States to use the Army post 
at Fort Thomas, Ky., as a veterans’ hos- 
pital 
“Whereas a considerable number of new 

veterans hospitals are now being established, 

and 

“Whereas the Army post at Fort Thomas 
is ideal for a veterans’ hospital and would 
be much more valuable as such than its 
present use: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the General Assembly of the Common- 
wealth of Kentucky (the senate concurring 
therein): 

“It is respectfully urged that the Veterans’ 
Administration and the Congress of the 
United States arrange for the use of the 
Army post at Fort Thomas, Ky., as a vet- 
erans hospital. 

“The clerk of the house shall mail copies 
of this resolution to the President of the 
United States, to the Director of the Na- 
tional Veterans’ Administration, to the Clerk 
of the Senate and House of Representatives 
of Congress, and to each Member of the 
Senate and House of Representatives of Con- 
gress from Kentucky.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of California; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 


“Assembly Joint Resolution 2 
“Joint resolution relative to requesting the 
Federal Government to declare as surplus 
property all building materials held but 
not needed by the armed forces in Cali- 
fornia, and to effect the immediate release 
of such materials for housing construction, 
providing for preference to veterans in the 
purchase thereof 
“Whereas the critical housing shortage in 
California is a matter of grave concern to 
the people thereof; and 
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“Whereas construction work has been 
greatly impeded by the nonavailability of es- 
sential building materials; and 

“Whereas large stocks of needed supplies 
are now lying idle in Army and Navy ord- 
nance depots throughout California, the re- 
lease of which would facilitate housing con- 
struction; and 

“Whereas the present procedure for de- 
claring such materials to be surplus property 
is extremely slow and cumbersome, ultimate 
acquisition being subject to considerable and 
needless delay: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of 
the State of California, jointly, That Con- 
gress and the Federal agencies charged with 
the disposal of surplus property are respec- 
fully requested to declare as surplus prop- 
erty all building materials held but not need- 
ed by the armed forces in California, and to 
take such steps as may be necessary to ef- 
fect the immediate release of such materials 
for housing construction, providing prefer- 
ence to veterans in the purchase thereof; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That the chief clerk of the as- 
sembly is directed to transmit copies of this 
resolution to the President of the United 
States, the President pro tempore of the Sen- 
ate of the United States, the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, to each Senator 
and Representative from California in the 
Congress of the United States, to the Sec- 
retary of War, the Secretary of the Navy, and 
the Surplus Property Board.” 


A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of South Carolina; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 


“Concurrent resolution memorializing Con- 
gress to provide for enlisted men in World 
War II terminal leave pay on the same basis 
as commissioned officers 


“Be it resolved by the House of Repre- 
sentatives of South Carolina (the senate con- 
curring): 

“That the Congress of the United States 
be and is hereby memorialized to provide for 
enlisted men in World War II terminal-leave 
pay on the same basis as commissioned of- 
ficers, the same to be given to all enlisted men 
of World War II who have been previously dis- 
charged. 

“That the clerk of the house of repre- 
sentatives is directed to transmit copies of this 
resolution to the President of the Senate of 
the United States and to the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, and to the 
chairman of the Military Affairs of the House 
of Representatives and the United States 
Senate, Washington, D. C.” 


A resolution adopted by Chapter 14 (CIO), 
Federation of Architects, Engineers, Chem- 
ists, and Technicians, Washington, D. C., 
favoring the enactment of the bill (S. 1592) 
to establish a national housing policy and 
provide for its execution; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

A resolution adopted by the grand con- 
clave of the Omega Psi Phi Fraternity in 
session in Washington, D. C., favoring the 
enactment of the bill (S. 1592) to estab- 
lish a national housing policy and provide 
for its execution; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

A letter in the nature of a petition from 
Lt. Comdr. John G. Miller, USNR, Alexandria, 
Va., relating to that part of President Tru- 
man’s recent radio address discussing labor 
and management, and praying that a sepa- 
rate agency be established in the legislative 
branch to take a continuing survey of pub- 
lic opinion; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

A letter in the nature of a petition from 
Alfred M. Kunze, of New Rochelle, N. Y., 
relating to the enactment of legislation to 
prevent strikes; to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. 

A resolution adopted by the College of 
Presidents, representing 30 districts of the 
Lutheran Missour! Synod, St. Louis, Mo., pe- 
titioning the President and Congress to take 
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the necessary steps so that the services of 
the UNRRA may be extended to include all 
the needy people in occupied territory; to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, 

A resolution adopted by the assembly and 
the house of delegates of the American Bar 
Association in annual meeting assembled in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, favoring the enactment ot 
legislation to create one or more nonpoli- 
tical, Judicial commissions composed of no} 
less than three and not more than five per- 
sons skilled in the knowledge and practice 
of international law, to consider and aq- 
judicate all claims of American nationals 
against Japan, Germany, Italy, Bulgaria. 
Hungary, and Rumania, arising out of acts 
of the governments of those nations or any 
of them from and after the dates of the 
beginnings of aggressions or hostilities by 
them, respectively in the Far East and Fu- 
rope; to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

A resolution adopted by the assembly and 
the house of delegates of the American Bar 
Association in annual meeting assembled in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, favoring the enactment of 
legislation recognizing and confirming the 
ownership by the several States of title to 
dominion and control over the lands under 
their navigable waters both inland and of- 
shore upon the coasts; to the Committe on 
the Judiciary. 

A letter in the nature of a petition from 
Joseph Spouita, and Pvt. Samuel R. Scheirer. 
Manila, P. I., relating to the demobilization 
of the members of the armed forces; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

A petition of sundry enlisted men in the 
Army, relating to the demobilization of the 
members of the armed forces; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

A letter in the nature of a petition from 
Pfc James P. Martin, Saipan Island, relating 
to the demobilization of members of the 
armed forces; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

A letter in the nature of a petition from 
Pvt. Harry A. Slate, Adak, Alaska, relating 
to the demobilization of married men of the 
armed forces; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

A resolution adopted by 700 members of 
the armed forces of the United States at Bre- 
men, Germany, requesting Congress to take 
action to secure the civilian personnel needed 
to replace soldiers in the United States for 
overseas duty; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

A letter in the nature of a petition from 
Mrs. Lucy Barrett, praying that her son be 
immediately discharged from the Army; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A resolution adopted by the Water Project 
Authority of the State of California, Sacra- 
mento, Calif., favoring an appropriation of 
$50,000,000 to be expended with other funds 
available on all features of the Central Valley 
project; to the Committee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation. 

A letter, in the nature of a memorial, from 
the District of Columbia Society of the Sons 
of the American Revolution, signed by Clifton 
P. Clark, secretary, remonstrating agains‘ 
the contemplated architectural changes in 
the White House; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

A resolution adopted by the assembly and 
the house of delegates of the American Bar 
Association in annual meeting assembled in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, favoring the erection.of # 
building to house the Law Library of Con- 
gress; to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

A cablegram from Halvor Stridiron, super- 
visor, Virgin Islands Progressive Guide, pray- 
ing for the confirmation of the nomination 
of William H,. Hastie, to be governor of the 
Virgin Islands; to the Committee on Terri- 
tories and Insular Affairs. 

A resolution adopted by the board of super- 
visors of the city and county of Honolulu, 
T. H., favoring immediate statehoed for 
Hawaii; to the Committee on Territories and 
Insular Affairs. 
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A letter in the nature of a petition from 
Mr. and Mrs. Floyd Mee, of Bigfort, Mont., 
praying for the enactment of domestic legis- 
lation as proposed by President Truman; 
ordered to lie on the table. 

By Mr. BARKLEY: 

A resolution of the Senate of the General 
Assembly of the Commonwealth of Kentucky; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 


“Senate resolution memorializing Congress 
to establish a floor price for tobacco 

“Whereas a ceiling price has been estab- 
lished, above which tobacco cannot be sold; 
and 

“Whereas tobacco is one of the chief sources 
of income for the farmers of Kentucky; and 

“Whereas the selling price of tobacco is 
dropping far below the ceiling price, thereby 
diminishing the farmers’ ability to purchase 
the equipment needed for the operation of 
the farm, at the present high prices of equip- 
ment which will be even higher when labor's 
demand for higher wages is granted; and 

“Whereas the farmers are powerless to 
demand adequate prices for their tobacco: 
Now, therefore, be it 


“Resolved by the Senate of the General 
Assembly of the Commonwealth of Ken- 
tucky: 

“(1) It is respectfully urged that the Con- 

gress of the United States establish a floor 
price not more than 4 cents below the ceiling 
price. 
“(2) It is further urged that the Congress 
strive through scientific research to find more 
uses of tobacco, such as fertilizer ingredient, 
insect control, ete., which may result in such 
demand for tobacco that the farmers can 
expect a good price for their product at 
any time. 

“Copies of this resolution shall be sent 
to the Secretary of Agriculture, the Clerk of 
United States Senate, the Clerk of United 
States House of Representatives, and to all 
Kentucky Members of the House and Senate, 
Washington, D. C.” 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


By unanimous consent, the following 
reports of committee were submitted: 
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By Mr. HATCH, from the Committee on 
Public Lands and Surveys: 

8.913. A bill to protect scenic values along 
and tributary to the Catalina Highway 
within the Coronado National Forest, Ari- 
zona; with amendments (Rept. No. 899); 

S 1162. A bill to convey certain lands to 
the State of Wyoming; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 894); 

S. 1226. A bill to readjust the exterior 
boundaries of the Kaibab National Forest, 
the Grand Canyon National Game Preserve, 
and Arizona Grazing District Numbered 1, 
State of Arizona, and for other purposes; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 895); 

S.1273. A bill to provide for the acquisi- 

tion by exchange of non-Federal property 
within areas administered by the National 
Park Service; with amendments (Rept. No. 
900) ; 
S. 1336. A bill to transfer certain real and 
personal property in Ward County, North 
Dakoia, to the State of North Dakota acting 
by and through the Industrial Commission 
of North Dakota; with amendments (Rept. 
No. 201); 

S.1460 A bill to fix the salary of the Solic- 
itor of the Department of the Interior; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 896); 

H.R. 3028. A bill to amend the act of 
August 17, 1937, as amended, relating to the 
establishment of the Cape Hatteras National 
Seashore Recreational Area in the State of 
North Carolina; without am-ndment (Rept. 
No. 897); and 

H. R. 3444. A bill to grant the title of 
public lands to the town of Safford, Ariz., 
for the use of its municipal water system; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 898). 

By Mr. O’DANIEL, from the Committee on 
Claims: 

S. 1638. A bill for the relief of Salvatore 
Carbone; without amendment (Rept. No 
902). 


PERSONS EMPLOYED BY COMMITTEES 


WHO ARE NOT FULL-TIME SENATE OR 
COMMITTEE EMPLOYEES 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate reports for the month of 
December 1945, from the chairmen of 
certain committees, in response to Sen- 
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ate Resolution 319 (78th Cong.), relative 
to persons employed by committees who 
are not full-time employees of the Sen- 
ate or any committee thereof, which 
were ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY, 
January 14, 1946 
Hon. KENNETH MCKELLar, 
President pro tempore of the Senate, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeEaR Mr. PRESIDENT: Pursuant to Senate 
Resolution 319, I am transmitting herewith 
a list of employees of the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee who are not full-time 
employees of the Senate. Included with this 
is the name and address of each such em- 
ployee, the name and address of the depart- 
ment paying the salary of such employee. 
and the annual rate of compensation for each 
such employee. 

Respectfully yours, 
Rosert F. WAGNER, 
Chairman, Banking and Currency 
Committee. 

Bertram Gross, 613 S. Quincy, Arlington, 
Va., Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
$8,750. 

Doris Phippen,’ 40 Plattsburgh Court, 
NW., Washington, D. C., Navy Department, 
$2,650. 

Eve Zidel, 24 C. Crescent Road, Greenbelt, 
Md., Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
$2,650. 

COMMITTEE ON FINANCE 
JANUARY 18, 1946. 
To the Senate: 

The above-mentioned committee hereby 
submits the following report showing the 
hames of persons employed by the committee 
who are not full-time employees of the Sen- 
ate or of the committee for the month of 
December 1945, in compliance with the terms 
of Senate Resolution 319, agreed to August 
23, 1944: 


* Temporarily borrowed from Surplus Prop- 
erty Subcommittee (S. Res. 129). 








Name of individua! 
FIL oe te ees SF ene ee ee 
Pred R. Mibet.. ctcsisccsciensaks a dca aan Veterans’ Administration 
Bertha Bt. MOG icdinccnidenlided re en ti mabaeiiotteannasoowee Seater chhe stank 
Both assigned to work of permanent subcommittee on Veterans’ Legislation. Room 310-A, extension 1224 
e e INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMITTEE 


To the Senate: 


The above-mentioned committee hereby 
submits the following report showing the 





Name of individual 


Mrs. Alma B, Kidwell 








BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 


By unanimous consent, the following 
bills and joint resolutions were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and 
referred as indicated: 

By Mr. KILGORE: 

S. 1764. A bill to amend the Social Security 
Act, as amended, for the purpose of permit- 
ting credit for Federal employment; to the 
Committee on Finance. 
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Address | Name 





name of a person employed by the committee 
who is not a full-time employee of the Sen- 
ate or of the committee for the month of 


Address 


By Mr. RUSSELL (for Mr. ANpREws) : 

S. 1765. A bill for the relief of Maj. Ralph 
M. Rowley and First Lt. Irving E. Sheffel; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BRIDGES: 

S. 1766. A bill for the relief of the Estate 
of Jerome R. Rioux; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. WILEY: 

S. 1767. A bill to provide for a preliminary 
examination and survey of the Pecatonica 
River with a view to the controlling of 
floods; to the Committee on Commerce. 





us sun See prod Sr Jeet eae | Federal Communications Commission. -__- 


nnal rate 
ind address of department or organization by Annual ra 


whom paid i 


WALTER F. Greorce, Chairman. 


December 1945, in compliance with the terms 
of Senate Resolution 319, agreed to August 
23, 1944: 





Name and address of department or organization by Annual rat 


whom paid So 


pensatior 


, SOO 


B. K. WHEELER, Chairman. 


By Mr. WHERRY (for Mr. Burien) : 

S. 1768. A bill for the relief of Joseph H 
Muff and Elmer J. Muff, individually, and 
Joseph Muff, Jr., and Elmer J. Muff, trustees; 
to the Committee on Claims 

(Mr. McFARLAND introduced Senate bill! 
1769, to amend the Social Security Act, as 
amended, to provide for increasing old-age 
assistance, ald to dependent children, and 
aid to the blind, which was referred to the 
Committee on Finance, and l 
separate heading.) 


appears under a 
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(Mr. MEAD introduced Senate bill 1770, to 
amend the act entitled “An act to expedite 
the provision of housing in connection with 
the national defense, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved October 14, 1940, as 
amended, to aid in providing housing for 
persons attending educational institutions in 
the pursuit of courses of training or educa- 
tion under title II of the Servicemen’s Read- 
justment Act of 1944, which was referred to 
the Committee on Education and Labor, and 
appears under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. TYDINGS: 

S. 1771. A bill extending certain recogni- 
tion and rights to members of the Volun- 
tary Port Security Forces, and members of 
the Coast Guard Auxiliary, and pilots who 
were enrolled as temporary members of the 
United States Coast Guard Reserve; to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

(Mr. MURRAY introduced Senate joint 
resolution 135, providing for membership and 
participation by the United States in the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organization, and authorizing an 
appropriation therefor, which was referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations, and 
appears under a separate heading.) 

By Mr ROBERTSON: 

S. J. Res. 136. Joint resolution changing 
the name of the Shoshone Dam and Reser- 
voir to Buffalo Bill Dam and Reservoir in 
commemoration of the one hundredth an- 
niversary of the birth of William Frederick 
Cody, better known as Buffalo Bill; to the 
Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 


INVESTIGATION CONCERNING EXPORTA- 
TIONS OF COTTON PRODUCTS FROM 
THE UNITED STATES 


By unanimous consent, 

Mr. BANKHEAD submitted the follow- 
ing resolution (S. Res. 221), which was 
referred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry: 


Whereas statements have been made re- 
cently to the effect that unusually large 
quantities of cotton cloth and other cotton 
products are being exported from the United 
States: Therefore be it 

Resolved. That the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry, or any duly authorized 
subcommittee thereof, is authorized and 
directed to make a full and complete in- 
vestigation with respect to (1) the volume 
of recent exports of cotton cloth and other 
cotton products, (2) the cause or causes of 
any increase in the volume of such exports, 
and (3) whether or not any legislative or 
Executive action should be taken in the light 
of the facts disclosed with respect to the 
volume of such exports. The committee 
shall report to the Senate at the earliest 
practicable date the results of its investiga- 
tion, together with such recommendations 
as to necessary legislative or other action as 
it may deem desirable. 

For the purposes of this resolution, the 
committee, or any duly authorized subcom- 
mittee thereof, is authorized to hold such 
hearings, to sit and act at such times and 
places during the sessions, recesses, and ad- 
journed periods of the Seventy-ninth Con- 
gress, to employ such clerical and other as- 
sistants, to require by subpena or otherwise 
the attendance of such witnesses and the 
production of such correspondence, books, 
papers, and documents, to administer such 
oaths, to take such testimony, and to make 
such expenditures, as it deems advisable. 
The cost of stenographic services to report 
such hearings shall not be in excess of 25 
cents per hundred Words. The expenses of 
the committee under this resolution, which 
shall not exceed $ , Shall be paid from 
the contingent fund of the Senate upon 


vouchers approved by the chairman of the 
committee. 
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REGULATION OF PRODUCTION AND 
MARKETING OF SUGAR—REMOVAL OF 
INJUNCTION OF SECRECY FROM PRO- 
TOCOL 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, on behalf of 
the acting chairman of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, the senior Senator 
from Georgia {[Mr. GrorcE], as in execu- 
tive session I ask unanimous consent 
that the injunction of secrecy be removed 
from Executive B, a protocol prolonging 
the international agreement regarding 
the regulation of production and market- 
ing of sugar. 

Mr. President, I make this request in 
behalf of the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
GEoRGE] because, as Senators know, 
without consent being given the protocol 
cannot be printed for the benefit of the 
Senate. The only object of the request 
is to have the protocol printed. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, as the 
only effect of the Senator’s request is to 
remove the injunction of secrecy from 
the treaty and make it publicly avail- 
able, I have no objection. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the injunction of secrecy 
is removed from the protocol and it will 
be published in the REcorp. 

The protocol, with accompanying 
papers, is as follows: 


PROTOCOL PROLONGING THE INTERNATIONAL 
AGREEMENT REGARDING THE REGULATION OF 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING OF SUGAR 


THE WHITE HovseE, 
January 25, 1946. 
To the Senate of the United States: 

To the end that the Senate may give its 
advice and consent to ratification, if it ap- 
prove thereof, I transmit herewith a certified 
copy of a protccol dated in London August 31, 
1945, prolonging the international agreement, 
regarding the regulation of production and 
marketing of sugar, which was signed in 
London May 6, 1937. 

I also transmit for the information of the 
Senate the report made to me by the Acting 
Secretary of State with respect to this matter. 

Harry S. TRUMAN. 


[Enclosures: (1) Report of the Acting 
Secretary of State; (2) protocol of August 31, 
1945, certified copy. |] 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, January 24, 1946. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House: 

The undersigned, the Acting Secretary of 
State, has the honor to lay before the Presi- 
dent, with a view to its transmission to the 
Senate to receive the advice and consent of 
that body to ratification, if his judgment ap- 
prove thereof, a certified copy of the protocol 
dated in London, August 31, 1945, prolonging 
the international agreement regarding the 
regulation of production and marketing of 
sugar, signed in London May 6, 1937. 

The American Ambassador in London, act- 
ing in pursuance of full powers issued to him 
for that purpose by the President, signed the 
protocol for the Government of the United 
States of America with a reservation “signed 
subject to ratification.” 

The protocol was signed also by the respec- 
tive plenipotentiaries of 17 other Govern- 
ments, as follows: The Union of South 
Africa, the Commonwealth of Australia, Bel- 
gium, Brazil, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, the Do- 
minican Republic, the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland, Haiti, 
the Netherlands, Peru, Poland, Portugal, the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the Com- 
monwealth of the Philippines, Yugoslavia, 
and the Provisional Government of the 
French Republic, 
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The agreement of 1937, with an accom. 
panying protocol concerning transitional 
measures (S. Ex. T, 75th Cong., ist sess.}, was 
enforced and prolonged by a protocol dateq 
in London July 22, 1942, and further pro. 
longed by a protocol dated in London August 
31, 1944 (S. Ex. J and Ex. Rept. No. 5, 78th 
Cong., 2d sess.). The agreement, together 
with the existing protocols relating thereto, 
was proclaimed by the President on April 26. 
1945, and has been published as Treaty Series 
990 


The text of the protccol of August 31, 1945. 
is similar to that of the protocol of August 31 
1944. It is provided in article 1 of the proto- 
col of August 31, 1945, that, subject to the 
provisions of article 2, the agreement of 1937 
shall continue in force between the govern- 
ments signatory of the protocol for a period 
of 1 year after August 31, 1945. Article 2 pro. 
vides that during the period specified in 
article 1 the provisions of chapters III (obli- 
gations of countries not exporting to the free 
market), IV (export quotas for the free 
market), and V (stocks) of the agreement 
shall be inoperative. It is declared in article 
3 that the signatory governments recognize 
that revision of the agreement is necessary 
and should be undertaken as soon as the 
time appears opportune, the existing agree- 
ment to constitute a basis for discussion of 
any such revision. Article 3 provides that, 
for the purpose of such a revision of the 
agreement, due account shall be taken of any 
general principles of commodity policy em- 
bodied in any agreement concluded under 
the auspices of the United Nations. 

It is provided in article 4 that before the 
conclusion of the period of 1 year specified in 
article 1 the contracting governments will 
discuss the question of a further renewal of 
the agreement if the steps contemplated in 
article 3 have not been taken. 

In accordance with article 5, the protocol 
is dated August 31, 1945, and although it re- 
mained open for signature until September 
30, 1945, signatures appended after August 31 
are deemed to have effect as of that date. 

Respectfully submitted. 

DEAN ACHESON, 
Acting Secretary of State. 

[Enclosure: Protocol of August 31, 1945, 

certified copy.] 


PROTOCOL 


Whereas an International Agreement re- 
garding the Regulation of the Production and 
Marketing of Sugar (hereinafter referred to 
as “the Agreement”) was signed in London 
on the 6th May, 1937; 

And whereas by a Protocol signed in Lon- 
don on the 22nd July, 1942, the Agreement 
was regarded as having come into force on 
the 1st September, 1937, in respect of the 
Governments signatory of the Protocol; 

And whereas it-was provided in the said 
Protocol that the Agreement should continue 
in force between the said Governments for a 
period of two years after the 3ist August, 
1942; 

And whereas by a further Protocol signed 
in London on the 31st August, 1944, it was 
agreed that, subject to the provisions of 
Article 2 of the said Protocol, the Agreement 
should continue in force between the Govern- 
ments signatory thereof for a period of one 
year after the 3lst August, 1944; 

Now, therefore, the Governments signatory 
of the present Protocol, considering that it 
is expedient that the Agreement should be 
prolonged for a further term as between 
themselves, subject, in view of the present 
emergency, to the conditions stated below, 
have agreed as follows: 


ARTICLE 1 


Subject to the provisions of Article 2 here- 
of, the Agreement shall continue in force 
between the Governments signatory of this 
Protocol for a period of one year after the 
3lst August, 1945. 
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ARTICLE 2 


During the period specified im Article 1 
above the provisions of Chapters IIT, IV, and 
Vv of the Agreement shall be inoperative. 


ARTICLE 3 


1. The Governments signatory of the pres- 
ent Protocol recognise that revision of the 
Agreement is necessary and should be under- 
taken as soon as the time appears opportune. 
Discussion of any such revision should take 
the existing Agreement as the starting point. 

9. For the purposes of such revision due 
accoun’ shall be taken of any general prin- 
ciples of commodity policy embodied In any 
agreements which may be concluded under 
the auspices of the United Nations. 


ARTICLE 4 


Before the conclusion of the period of one 
vear specified in Article 1, the contracting 
Governments, if the steps contemplated in 
Article 3 have not been taken, will discuss the 
question of a further renewal of the Agree- 
ment. 

ARTICLE 5 

The present Protocol shall bear the date 
the 3lst August, 1945, and shall remain open 
for signature until the 30th September 1945; 
provided however that any signatures ap- 
pended after the 31st August, 1945, shall be 
deemed to haye effect as from that date. 

In witness whereof the undersigned being 
duly authorised thereto by their respective 
Governments have signed the present Proto- 
col 

Done in London on the 31st day of August, 
1945, in a single copy which shall be depos- 
ited in the archives of the Government of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland, and of which certified 
copies shall be furnished to the signatory 
Governments. 

For the Government of the Union of South 
Africa: 

G. HEATON NICHOLLS. 

For the Government of the Commonwealth 
of Australia: 

S. M. Bruce. 

For the Government of Belgium: 

Baron BEyYEnNsS. 

For the Government of Brazil: 

’ MOoN!Iz DE ARAGAO. 

For the Government of Cuba: 

G. pe BLANCK. 

For the Government of Czechoslovakia: 

V. JANSA. 

For the Government of the Dominican Re- 
public: 

‘ PorFIRIO HERRERA BAEZ. 
For the Government of the United King- 
‘om of Great Britain and Northern Ireland: 
ALEXANDER CADOGAN. 
For the Government of Haiti: 
JoHN G. WINANT. 
For the Government of the Netherlands: 
E. MICHIELS VAN VERDUYNEN. 
For the Government of Peru: 
F. BeRcKEMEYER. 
For the Government of Poland: 
HENRYK STRASBURGER. 
For the Government of Portugal: 
Fe.rx B. M. pa Horta. 
For the Government of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics: 


D. BorisEnxko. 
For the Government of the United States 
of America (signed subject to ratification) : 
JoHN G. WINANT. 
(In respect of the Commonwealth of the 
Philippines) : 
Joun G. WINANT. 
For the Government of Yugoslavia: 
Dr. Lauso LEONTIC. 
For the Provisional Government of the 
French Republic: 
¢ R. MASSIGLI. 
Certified a true copy. 
|FOLEIGN OFFICE SEAL, LONDON] 
D. A. Bieny 
Acting Librarian and Keeper of the 
Papers for the Secretary of State 
jor Foreign Affairs. 
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JOURNAL OF JANUARY 17, 1946 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the motion of Mr. Hory to amend the 
Journal of the proceedings of the Senate 
of Thursday, January 17, 1946. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, there have 
been two very able, timely, and challeng- 
ing speeches on the floor of the Senate 
today on the subject of world peace. 
The distinguished senior Senator from 
Maryland [{Mr. Typrngs] addressed the 
Senate on world peace and the question 
of disarmament. The distinguished 
junior Senator from Montana [Mr. Mur- 
RAY] addressed the Senate on the ques- 
tion of world peace and the bringing 
about of world peace through cultural 
and educational agencies. 

Both Senators, Mr. President, by their 
able addresses challenged the thoughts 
and the hearts of the Members of the 
Senate as to the urgency and the neces- 
sity of our country assuming its leader- 
ship in the building and the maintenance 
of peace. If there is any one subject 
which, above all others, at this hour, is 
uppermost in the hearts and the minds 
of the people of the United States, it is 
that of peace. Their foremost desire is 
for peace in this world, so that our Amer- 
ican boys May be spared again being 
sent across the seven seas to far-away 
battlefields in foreign lands, there to 
struggle, suffer, endure, and fight, and 
many of them to die, for the peace and 
the preservation of our country and its 
institutions. 

Mr, President, as was so ably demon- 
strated by the two able addresses we have 
heard today, if the United States is to 
play its part in the maintenance and 
the building of the peace of the world, 
then it is absolutely necessary that there 
be peace and tranquillity here at home in 
our domestic. affairs, in our home affairs. 
The more peaceful we are here at home, 
the stronger we will be, the more united 
will be our people, the greater will be 
their capacity to play their part in the 
leadership of the world and the building 
of the peace of the worid. Anything here 
at home which provokes tension, strife, 
turmoil, confusion, bitterness, or hate, 
impairs and seriously hinders our ca- 
pacity to play our part in giving the lead- 
ership to the world in the matter of 
building the peace. 

Mr. President, no bill has been sug- 
gested, certainly not in recent times, 
which would do so much to provoke tur- 
moil and strife, tension and conflict, mal- 
ice and hate, among the people of the 
United States as the so-called fair em- 
ployment practice bill. This bill was well 
denominated a “new force act” by the 
New York Times in its issue of last Fri- 
day morning. The New York Times was 
right in designating the bill as a “new 
force act.” It is a new force act, for it 
has in it all the elements of a force act. 
It seeks to do by force, by the bludgeoning 
of a government, that which can only be 
done by understanding, by tolerance, by 
good will, and by the spirit of mutual 
helpfulness. : 

By force the bill would undermine and 


-do violence to the Constitution of the 


United States. It would deny to the 
American citizen sacred and funda- 
mental rights now guaranteed by the 
Constitution. By force it would do 
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wrong and commit evil, and then stand 
naked in its futility so far as the accom- 
plishment of its ends is concerned. It 
would seriously impair if not destroy the 
very foundations of the strength, the sta- - 
bility, and the freedom of American busi- 
ness and American enterprise. O Mr. 
President, it would be the first step to- 
ward the nationalization of American 
business and American enterprise. 

Mr. President, as we consider this bill 
with all its evils, I am reminded that 
when I first entered the Senate 8 years 
ago, in January 1938, the Senate then had 
before it for consideration a bill not dis- 
Similar to the so-called fair employment 
practice bill. The bill then before the 
Senate was the so-called antilynching 
bill, which had in it many of the evils we 
now find in the so-called fair employ- 
ment practice bill. The so-called anti- 
lynching bill has long since been con- 
signed to the limbo of forgotten measures. 
There was no reason for its passage when 
it was before the Senate. It violated 
many of the fundamental rights of 
American citizens, so it has long since 
been forgotten. 

Mr. President, in the debate on the 
antilynching bill, Senators from the 
South stood exactiy as they stand today, 
in solid ranks in opposition to the passage 
of the bill, and standing side by side with 
them in their opposition to it stood two 
of the greatest liberals, not only of their 
time, but two of the greatest liberals in 
all the history of the United States. 
Standing with us in opposition to that 
bill was the then distinguished senior 
Senator from Idaho, William E. Borah, 
since deceased, and the then distin- 
guished senior Senator from Nebraska, 
George W. Norris, now deceased. 

At this time, Mr. President, I should 
like to call to the attention of the Senate 
some of the words of Senator Borah 
spoken in the debate on the antilynch- 
ing bill, because those words apply with 
equal force to the bill now pending before 
the Senate. In January 1938, as shown 
by the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, volume 83, 
part 1, beginning at page 138, Senator 
Borah, in part, said: 

I shall now read from a little volume to 
which I called attention a few days ago 
during the debate on the farm bill, a volume 
written by Gerald W. Johnson, who, I have 
been informed, is one of the editors of the 
Baltimore Evening Sun. He has written a 


remarkable volume upon the questions which 
pertain to the southern portion of the coun- 
try. On page 8 of the volume he says, 


referring always to the South— 


I now quote the words of Mr. Johnson 
as Senator Borah quoted them: 

The problem of public education, for ex- 
ample, has not been solved. It is further 
from solution in the South than in any other 
region. But when one considers that the 
South has to teach more Negro children than 
there are children of ail kinds in New Eng- 
land, and when one notes that it is spend- 
ing far more of its total income on schoc!s 
than is spent by any other region, its effort, 
even though but half successful, must com- 
mand respect and admiration. 


I now proceed, Mr. President. with 
some of the words spoken by Senator 
Borah in that speech. Senator Borah 
said: 


Everywhere we find a determination to 
The Negro is there. He 


find the right way. 
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is there to stay. The South knows that he is 
there to stay, that he is a part of the wealth 
of the South. We in the North may be inter- 
ested in the Negro politically. We care little 
about him economically. But he is an indis- 
pensable factor in the economic development 
of the South. They can and will do for him 
far better without our interference or advice 
than with it. 


Then Senator Borah proceeded: 


Mr. President, the Negro has had a hard 
road to travel ever since he was given his 
freedom. A hundred-and-odd years of slav- 
ery afforded poor training for citizenship in 
the most advanced of nations. Almost over- 
night he went from slavery to take up the 
obligations of a freeman in a free country, 
but, everything considered, he has done well; 
his advancement has been marked. Re- 
stricted, not by the Constitution of his coun- 
try or the decisions of its highest courts, but 
restricted, almost cabined and confined, by 
the iron laws of society, nevertheless he has 
made progress. And where has that progress 
been greatest? In the South. In spite of 
prejudice and statements to the contrary, 
facts and figures show it has been greatest in 
the South. In the acquisition of property 
and economic advancement generally the 
Negro has fared better in the South than 
than elsewhere. 

Some years ago— 


Said Senator Borah— 


a great southerner discussed this question, 
and I cannot refrain from calling attention 
to some of his language. It seems to me fair, 
just, and so in accordance with the senti- 
ments of the true patriot that it is worth 
while for us to stop and hear the voices of 
those who are wrestling with the problems 
at home. 


Then Senator Borah proceeded to 
quote some words spoken by Henry W. 
Grady in 1886. He quoted from Mr. 
Grady as follows: 


Nothing, sir, but this problem, and the sus- 
picions it breeds, hinders a clear understand- 
ing anda perfect union. Nothing else stands 
between us and such love as bound Georgia 
and Massachusetts at Valley Forge and 
Yoakwous, * * = 

I thank God as heartily as you do that 
human slavery is gone forever from American 
soil. But the freeman remains. With him 
a problem without precedent or parallel. 
Note its appalling conditions. Two utterly 
dissimilar races on the same soil—with equal 
political and civil rights—almost equal in 
numbers, but terribly unequal in intelligence 
and responsibility. Under these, adverse at 
every point, we are required to carry these 
two races in peace and honor to the end. 

Never has such a task been given to mortal 
stewardship. 


Senator Boreh there ended the quota- 
tion from Mr. Grady, and Senator Borah 
then said: 

Is that not true? Can we find anywhere 
in history a task such as was assigned to the 
southern people at the close of the Civil War, 
with slaves for 100 years released, free as 
they should have been, but given the power 
to participate in politics Without any train- 
ing and without any experience? It was 
beyond their capacity, as it would have been 
beyond the capacity of any race immediately 
to assume in full, and properly discharge, 
the duties of citizenship. But those were 
the conditions which confronted the South, 
and with which they have been dealing. 

Let us admit— 


Said Senator Borah— 


that the South is dealing with this question 
as best it can, admit that the men and 
women of the South are just as patriotic as 
We are, just as devoted to the principles of 
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the Constitution as we are, just as willing to 
sacrifice for the success of their communities 
as we aré. Let us give them credit as Amer- 
ican citizens, and cooperate with them, sym- 
pathize with them, and help them in the 
solution of their problem, instead of con- 
demning them. We are one people, one 
Nation, and thy are entitled to be treated 
upon that basis. 


Then Senator Borah continued: 


Since this proposition first came before 
Congress the Senators from the Southern 
States have borne the brunt of the debate. 
They have been made to feel the criticism 
of those who look upon opposition as mere 
local prejudice. We are all prone to consider 
the race question as peculiarly a southern 
problem, and we leave our southern friends 
to deal with it without very much sympathy 
or interest. But assuming that We are going 
to continue this narrow and selfish course, 
when we come to read this bill it is found 
that it goes an arrow’s flight beyond any 
race question. The way it is drawn and its 
legal terms lift the bill out of the region of 
the race question into the region of govern- 
mental principles. 


Senator Borah then closed with these 
words: 

And, Mr. President, in conclusion, the prog- 
ress, the development, and the advancement 
of the South, including the last 70 arduous 
years, her history from Washington and 
Jefferson down, rich with the names of lead- 
ers, orators, and statesmen; her soil, her sun- 
shine, her brave and hospitable people, her 
patient and successful wrestling With the 
most difficult of all problems, are all a part 
of the achievements of our common country 
and constitute no ignobile portion of the 
strength and glory of the American democ- 
racy. I will cast no vote in this Chamber 
which refiects upon her fidelity to our insti- 
tutions or upon her ability and purpose to 


maintain the principles upon which they 
rest. 


Mr. President, those words well and 
aptly applied to the bill which was be- 
fore the Senate at the time Senator Borah 
spoke. They well and aptly applied to 
the conditions that confronted us at 
that time, and I submit to the Senate 
that they apply with equal force and 
equal power to the so-called fair employ- 
ment practice bill, and that they apply 
with equal force and equal power to the 
situation as it exists in the South and 
generally in this country today. 

Standing with Senator Borah in his 
opposition to the bill,then pending be- 
fore the Senate, as I said, was that other 
great liberal, thought by many to have 
been the greatest liberal who ever stood 
on the floor of the Senate, the great Sen- 
ator from Nebraska, George W. Norris. 
No man could have served in the Senate 
of the United States with George W. 
Norris without knowing that never did 
a heart beat with greater sympathy or 
with deeper humanity for all men of all 
races, of all creeds, and of all colors than 
did the heart of George W. Norris. Yet, 
Mr. President, Senator Norris and Sen- 
ator Borah were both profound students 
of history. They knew the history of the 
South. They knew the history of our 
country. They knew world history. 
And so they recognized the inequity and 
the evil embodied in legislation of this 
kind and character. They knew that 
such legislation would not only not ac- 
complish its ends, but would defeat the 
efforts of those who were trying to bring 
about better relations, better under- 
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standing, and a better spirit of helpful- 
ness so far as all peoples of all classes 
in the United States are concerned. 

O Mr. President, Senator Borah and 
Senator Norris knew well the struggle 
that the people of the South had gone 
through to achieve the progress they had 
made. They understood the burdens the 
people of the South had carried; they 
knew the handicaps they had to over. 
come at every turn;they knew their path. 
way had been hard and difficult, and they 
knew all the many problems that had 
faced them. 

Sitting here on the Senate floor to- 
day is the distinguished senior Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD]. His fa- 
ther returned in a ragged and tattered 
gray uniform after suffering humiliat- 
ing defeat on the battlefields in the War 
Between the States. He returned to the 
South to find its civilization gone, to 
find the economy that he had known be- 
fore the war wiped out, to find his money 
worthless, and credit unavailable. He 
found southern homes and southern 
berns in ashes; crops deStroyed and 
fields devastated; and millions of former 
slaves, 2 kindly people, but an absolutely 
dependent people—as Senator Borah 
said, without education, wholly illiterate, 
without any training, without any prep- 
aration to assume the duties and bur- 
dens of citizenship, without any prepa- 
ration to go forth as free and independ- 
ent people into the struggle of economic 
life and into the building of a new civili- 
zation and a new economy. 

Yet, carrying all those burdens, the 
people of the South, men such as the 
father of the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Alabama, rebuilt the civiliza- 
tion and the economy of the South, 
They asked help from no one. They 
received help from no one. Not only 
did they ask help from no one and re- 
ceive help from no one, but their burdens 
were greatly increased. The handicaps 
which surrounded them were greatly 
augmented by the action of the Gov- 
ernment in Washington. Living in an 
agricultural economy, dependent almost 
entirely upon cotton for a livelihood for 
decade after decade, they had to sell a 
large part of their cotton at low prices 
in the foreign markets of the world, 
where there was no protection for the 
price of cotton, while at the same time, 
under our high protective tariff laws, 
they were forced to pay high prices for 
all the things they needed to make their 
crops, all the manufactured and proc- 
essed articles which they had to have to 
maintain their existence. What little 
credit they had they could obtain only 
at very high rates of interest. 

At a later date we were to find other 
discriminations against the South—dis- 
criminations in financial legislation, as 
well as discriminations in the matter of 
freight rates, shutting the South out, so 
far as the manufacture or processing of 
goods and commodities is concerned, 
from the great consuming area of the 
United States, the great Eastern and 
Northeastern section, where 70 percent 
of the purchasing power of the Nation 
exists today. So freight rate barriers 
and internal tariff walls were erected 
against the people of the South. 
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Then private industry played its part 
in adding to the burdens which the peo- 
ple of the South were carrying. Who is 
there who is not familiar with the Pitts- 
purgh-plus system, which for so long 
held down the development and advance- 
ment of the great steel industry in Bir- 
mingham, Ala., in order that the steel 
industry at Pittsburgh might have a pre- 
ferred status and derive benefits at. the 
expense of and to the detriment of the 
Birmingham district? 

There were many such discrimina- 
tions, Mr. President, and yet we have 
struggled on until, as Mr. Gerald John- 
son says, we deserve respect and com- 
mendation for all we have done in the 
matter of the education, not alone of 
the white children, but of all children. 

A few years ago the Federal Govern- 
ment established the Educational Policy 
Commission. Mr. Owen D. Young, of 
New York City, one of the Nation’s great 
businessmen, was named as its chair- 
man. Mr. E. H. Harriman, chairman of 
the board of the New England Power 
Co., was named as vice chairman. The 
Commission made a study of educational 
conditions and problems throughout the 
country. They found that if there were 
a uniform tax plan in every State in the 
United States, and under such a tax plan 
an attempt were made to establish an 
adequate school system in every State, 
nine of the States in this country—and 
they are all Southern States, including, 
I regret to say, my own State of Ala- 
bama—if they used every dollar from the 
uniform tax plan for education alone, 
and did not spend a single dollar for 
highways, public health, child welfare, 
police protection, or any of the other 
functions of government, would still not 
have sufficient money to provide an ade- 
quate and satisfactory educational sys- 
tem. Yet in spite of that situation we 
have gone on, carrying the burden of 
both races and endeavoring to give edu- 
cation to all the children of the Southern 
States. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I am in full agreement 
with the remarks made by the Senator 
from Alabama. I think I appreciate and 
realize the terrible handicaps under 
which the Southern States found them- 
selves directly after the War Between 
the States. I know how the economy was 
beaten down. I know how wealth was 
disseminated. I for one believe that the 
South has done remarkably well under 
all those handicaps. 

I also realize the economic handicaps 
of the South with reference to freight 
rates and other things which enter into 
the development of an area or a section. 
I do not believe in that kind of discrimi- 
nation. I believe that the South has 
been discriminated against in the re- 
spects which the Senator mentioned. It 
has not been allowed to create the wealth 
which it could create. It has not been 
allowed to develop its natural resources 
as they should be developed, because of 
the discriminations to which the Senator 
refers, in the forms of freight rates and 
other economic handicaps. 

That is one of the reasons why I have 
always been willing and anxious to see 
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that condition remedied. I will join the 
Senator at any time in trying to do some- 
thing to promote the development of 
every section of the country—not the 
New England States alone, and not any 
other section alone. I do not wish to 
handicap any section of the country, in- 
cluding the West, the South, the East, 
the Middle West, and the Pacific coast 
area. As the Senator quoted a little 
while ago from some document, this is a 
country for all of us. There should be 
wealth for dll of us, poverty for all of 
us if necessary, sacrifices for all of us 
if necessary, and jobs for all of us if pos- 
sible. 

Mr. HILL. I thank the Senator from 
New Mexico. Let me say to him that if 
he really wishes to do something for all 
the people of the United States, the road 
toward a strong and stable economy, 
which he has said he is willing to travel, 
is the road of education, of schools, of 
public health, of housing, of employment. 
That road will lead to the advancement 
and promotion of the welfare of all the 
people. However, any legislation which 
would promote and breed strife, conflict, 
turmoil, tension, bitterness, malice, and 
hatred, as the so-called fain employment 
practice bill would do, can have no other 
effect than that of defeating in large 
measure—certainly retarding—the very 
progress which the Senator desires to 
assure. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will indulge me for a moment, let 
me say that there are some of us who 
do not agree with his conclusion with re- 
spect to the bill under discussion. 

The Senator and I are both members 
of a committee which has been discuss- 
ing questions of health, maternity care, 
and greater facilities for education. The 
Senator complains of the lack of wealth 
in the South. No matter what his desire 
may be, no matter how much sympathy 
he may have in his heart, in order to im- 
prove the standard of education in the 
South there must be decent wages. How 
are we to have such a condition unless 
there is equality of opportunity? I un- 
derstand that the Senator would prefer 
to see the school teachers in my State 
and every other State paid decent sal- 
aries commensurate with the dignity of 
their profession, salaries which would at 
least provide the necessities of life if 
nothing else. But how are we to have 
such a condition with an economy which 
beats down wages and opportunities? 
How is it to be brought about? 

Mr. HILL. Let me say to the distin- 
guished Senator from New Mexico that 
I am pleading, among other things, for 
a strong and stable economy, an ever- 
expanding, growing economy, an ever 
greater economy, providing more bene- 
fits, more blessings, and more comforts 
for all the people of the United States. 
But we cannot have that kind of an econ- 
omy if the people of the country are to be 
torn by strife and turmoil; if governmen- 
tal agencies are permitted to paralyze 
American business enterprises and inter- 
fere with their operations in the manner 
proposed by the so-called fair employ- 
ment practice bill. 
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Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Alabama yield to the 
Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Let me ask how busi- 
ness would be paralyzed. If a particular 
industry in, let us say, Birmingham, Ala., 
had need of 100 men to make hoes or 
some article of steel, and if it could ob- 
tain only 40 men for that purpose be- 
cause 60 other men were denied an op- 
portunity to work there merely because 
the company did not choose to employ 
white men, or perhaps because it did not 
choose to employ black men—— 

Mr. HILL. Oh, Mr. President, that is 
not what is involved in this bill. What 
is involved in this bill is this: If a man 
in Birmingham has, let us say, 100 per- 
sons working for him, a little agent 
would go from Washington to Birming- 
ham, Ala., clothed with all the power 
and authority of the Federal Govern- 
ment, and would inquire into that man’s 
plant, and say to him, “You have 100 
men working here. I realize they have 
been here a long time. I realize they 
have built up an excellent business. I 
understand they have a wonderful spirit; 
I understand that this factory has the 
finest esprit de corps to be found 
anywhere in this section, and that you 
are doing a wonderful job. But you 
must discharge 60 of your employees 
and you must let me tell you who will 
take their places.” 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the Senator, but 
I should like to continue my speech. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Will the Senator read 
to us what part of the bill provides for 
what he has just stated? 

Mr. HILL. Oh, Mr. President, as I go 
along with my discussion of the bill I 
shall show that that is exactly what is 
proposed to be done. A little bureaucrat, 
clothed with all the power and majesty 
of the Federal Government, would come 
out of Washington and would walk into 
a man’s castle—his business—and there 
would assume to tell him and to dictate 
to him whom he could employ and whom 
he could not employ. 

Mr. President, there is just one other 
step which could in any way be worse 
than the step which would be taken un- 
der the bill, and that would be to have 
one of those little bureaucrats go into a 
man’s home and try to tell him whom 
he should have around his fireside. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. HILL. I should like to continue 
my speech; but I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I wish the Senator 
would address himself to the bill. 

Mr. HILL. I shall, if I have a chance 
to do so. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I do not like the situa- 
tion the Senator from Alabama has sug- 
gested any more than he does, and I 
wish he would tell us where provision 
for it is made in the bill, so that we can 
eliminate it. 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. MEAD. I should like to discuss 
the bill in detail, and I have prepared 
an address on it. But I do not have in 
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mind using the time of the Senate at 
this moment, because the Senate is now 
engaged in debating or in filibustering, 
or whatever Senators may choose to call 
it, on the question of approval of the 
Journal, and I do not wish to be a part 
of the filibuster. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, the Senator 
from New York is beginning to make a 
speech. If he wishes to ask me a ques- 
tion, I shall be glad to have a question 
asked of me; but I do not wish to yield 
to the Senator for the purpose of having 
him make a speech. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, inasmuch 
as the Senator from New York has used 
the word “filibuster,” I wish to say to 
him that what we are doing is standing 
on cur rights under the rules of the Sen- 
ate of the United States and the Consti- 
tution of the United States so as to let 
the people of the country know the evils 
and the iniquities of this bill. That is 
exactly what we are doing. 

Mr. MEAD. I am coming to my ques- 
tion, but I am afraid that when the 
Senator from Alabama is standing on his 
rights he is crushing our rights. 

Mr. HILL. No, Mr. President; the Sen- 
ator from New York has all his rights. 
He can take the floor whenever he wishes 
to do so. I will stand up and battle just 
as strongly for the rights of the Senator 
from New York as I will for my own 
rights. 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, this is my 
question: Will the Senator from Alabama 
help the Senator from New York bring 
the bill before the Senate so that we 
can debate it intelligently, section by 
section? 

Mr. HILL. Debate it section by sec- 
tion! What is there to prevent the Sen- 
ator from New York from rising on this 
floor at any time—the moment I yield 
the floor—and debating the bill, not only 
section by section but line by line, word 
by word, comma by comma, and period 
by period, if he desires todo so? He has 
every right to debate it in every way, 
shape, fashion, or form he chooses to. 

Mr. MEAD. But the bill is not before 
the Senate. I ask my friend the Senator 
from Alabama to assist me in bringing 
the bill before the Senate. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, let me say 
to my distinguished friend the Senator 
from New York that he has been in the 
Senate almost as long as I have and he 
well knows that when a Senator rises to 
discuss a bill or to discuss any other sub- 
ject it is not a question as to whether 
the particular matter or the particular 
bill may be the pending question for vote 
before the Senate. If there is any one 
Senator who time and time again has 
stood on this floor and has spoken with- 
out any regard to what was before the 
Senate, I think it has been the distin- 
guished junior Senator from New York. 
The Senator has again and again exer- 
cised his right in that respect. I am not 
complaining, for thatis his right. I wish 
him to have that right, and I shall defend 
that right for him. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr.EASTLAND. The question is this: 
Is not the Senator from Alabama glad to 
know that the Senator from New York 
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will vote against the cloture petition 
which will be filed? I say that because 
the Senator from New York has just said 
that the bill is not before the Senate, and 
therefore it is not a fit subject upon 
which to have cloture invoked. 

Mr. HILL. I very much hope that the 
interpretation of the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi of the remarks of the Senator 
from New York is correct, and that the 
Senator from New York will join us in 
voting against cloture, so that we may do 
just what the Senator from New York 
has said should be done, namely, so that 
we may demand and may have the right 
to debate this bill paragraph by para- 
graph, and line by line. The Senator 
from Mississippi knows that if cloture is 
invoked, debate will be stifled, debate will 
be cut off, and the Senator from New 
York, and the Senator from Alabama, 
and the Senator from Mississippi, and 
every other Senator will be denied the 
very right which the Senator from New 
York has proclaimed here this afternoon. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The Senator from 
New York has agreed with the Senator 
from Alabama and the Senator from 
Mississippi that Senate bill 101 is not now 
before the Senate. 

Mr. HILL. He has indeed, and I was 
very happy to have him so state. 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, if my col- 
league from Alabama will yield to me, 
let me say that I am very anxious to 
have the bill brought before the Senate. 
The Senator from Mississippi has been 
absolutely no help whatever in that re- 
gard, and I am asking the Senator from 
Alabama to help me bring the bill before 
the Senate. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator from New 
York was pleading that the bill be 
brought before the Senate so that it 
might be debated line by line and para- 
graph by paragraph. The Senator from 
New York knows that if cloture is in- 
voked, that right will be denied, and Sen- 
ators will be deprived of the right to 
debate the bill line by line and paragraph 
by paragraph. Surely the Senator from 
New York cannot vote to have cloture 
invoked, if he believes in that right. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I should like to ask 
the Senator from Alabama if he has read 
a newspaper article which appeared in 
this morning’s New York Times, which 
reads as follows: 

WANTS SENATORS PICKETED—POWELL ADVOCATES 
ACTION TO CLOTURE FOES IN FEPC FIGHT 

Picketing of the homes of Senators who 
vote against cloture to end the current fili- 
buster against the fair employment practice 
bill was proposed yesterday at a meeting of 
the People’s Committee, headed by Repre- 
sentative ADAM CLAYTON POWELL, Jr., in the 
Golden Gate Ballroom, One Hundred and 
Forty-second Street and Lenox Avenue, 

An audience of 1,500 persons heard Mr. 
PowEL.t berate Senator James M. Meap, of 
New York, for not attending the meeting and 
for what Mr. Powe. alleged was a passive 
attitude toward Senate criticism of Negroes. 

“We are going to build a little fire under 
Senator Mgap,” Representative Powe. said. 
“We cannot in any way condone his absence.” 
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Representative Viro MARCANTONIO told the 
meeting that if cloture failed of adoption 
Senators sincerely in favor of the FEpc 
should insist that the bill be kept before 
the upper Chamber until the filibustering 
bloc yields. 


I should like to ask the Senator from 
Alabama if it is not the unkindest cu; 
of all that this Negro Representative in 
Congress should charge the Senator 
from New York with any lack of interest 
in this bill? I understand that though 
the Senator from New York did not ad- 
dress the meeting in New York where 
the Negro Representative was the lion of 
the day, the Senator from New York did 
address on the same afternoon an audi- 
ence in a colored church in Washington. 
I merely point that out, Mr. President, to 
show how impossible it is to appease 
these minority pressure groups. The 
Senator from New York, with all his 
diligence here in fighting to impose this 
bill upon us—and any other bill which 
this group advocates, it matters not 
what it is—because he could not be 
in New York addressing Congressman 
PowELL’s congregation—— 

Mr. HILL. Because he could not be 
in two places at the same time. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Because the Senator 
froin New York was not at the meeting 
in New York—for the reason that at the 
same time he was addressing a colored 
congregation in Washington—they say 
they are going to build a fire under him. 

Mr. President, all this simply shows 
the attitude of those who favor this in- 
iquitous bill. They threaten Senators by 
saying that they will picket them if they 
stand on their constitutional rights in 
this body; and our good friend, the Sen- 
ator from New York, who has supported 
every proposition, reasonable, unreason- 
able, or fantastic, that this group has 
ever suggested, now is being pilloried and 
a fire is being built under him because he 
could not make two FEPC speeches at 
different places and at the same time, 
namely, one in Washington and one in 
New York. I ask the Senator if he does 
not believe that conduct to be in abso- 
lute accord with the spirit which is be- 
ing shown by the delegations who are 
pulling Senators’ elbows every time they 
turn around and asking them to come 
into the Senate and ravish the Senate 
rules in the interest of a bill which pre- 
tends to be a fair bill for minorities. I 
ask the Senator if it is not true that if 
this bill becomes law it will be followed 
by another bill, and yet another bill, be- 
cause if the supporters of the measure 
can apply the lash to the backs of Sen- 
ators by a bill of the kind now before 
the Senate, they will do so in connec- 
tion with later bills. 

Mr. HILL. The situation indicat=: 
the whole spirit of the bill. It shows ex- 
actly with what we are confronted in 
considering the pending measure. 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, first of all, 
I wish to state that I regret that this sub- 
ject has been brought before the Senate, 
because I have not had an opportunity to 
discuss the matter with my colleague, 
Representative PoweLi. It is true that 
I read the statement in the newspaper. 
It is also true that I addressed an FEPC 
meeting. I have before me a program of 
the meeting. That meeting was held at 
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the Asbury Methodist Church, at 
Eleventh and K Streets NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C., amd was presided over by 
Judge William H. Hastie. It was under 
the auspices of the District of Columbia 
pranch of the NAACP. 

I may also say that a few minutes ago 
I was called out of the Chamber and was 
interviewed by a group consisting of both 
colored folk and white folk. I wish to 
say that it was a very satisfactory con- 
ference. The persons composing the 
group were very courteous. They were 
very appreciative. I would not say that 
they were at all of the so-called pressure 
iype. It was a pleasure to speak to them. 
I believe that for the most part, the peo- 
ple who are supporting this bill are fine, 
upstanding citizens. 

Regardless of that fact, Mr. President, 
I em in favor of the principle behind the 
bill. Regardless of what anyone may say 
about me, or about my personal interest 
in the bill, or lack of interest in it, so 
long as I am able to work in its behalf, 
I shall continue to work for it until it be- 
comes a permanent part of our laws. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve that the Senator from New York 
could more properly present his apologies 
to the Representative in the Congress 
from New York, than to this body. The 
attack came from the Representative 
from New York. 

Mr. HILL. I am sure that when the 
Senator from New York read the story 
in the newspapers he threw his Sena- 
torial toga around him, covered his face, 
and exclaimed, “Et tu, Brute.” 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator means 
“Et tu, Clayton.” 

Mr. HILL. Yes. Mr. President, the 
important point which has been brought 
out by the Senator from Georgia is that 
the newspaper article which he has called 
to the attention of the Senate, shows the 
entire spirit behind this bill. It shows 
what is back of the bill. After all, as 
astounding as the bill may be, when one 
reads the newspaper article he under- 
stands the evil and the inequity of a 
bill which comes from that kind of a 
spirit. It is said that the bill is being 
urged in the name of tolerance and un- 
derstanding. O Tolerance, what crimes 
are committed in thy name! 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I should like 
to continue my speech. I do not wish to 
be discourteous to my friend the Senator 
from New Mexico. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Very well. 
think about tolerance later. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, this bill 
goes an arrow’s flight beyond any ques- 
tion of race or minority. It involves the 
most abject and wilful violation of 
fundamental rights which are guaran- 
teed to American citizens. There are 
approximately 12 provisions of the Con- 
stitution, the organic law of this land, 
which were written in order that neither 
the tyranny of the Executive nor party 
raids in the legislature could deny such 
fundamental rights or change them with- 
out destroying the very Government it- 
self. Those provisions, those great sheet 
anchors of protection, are thrown around 
all American citizens by their Constitu- 


We will 
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tion in connection with all matters in- 
volving punitive justice. 

The first provision is one which pro- 
vides that no ex post facto law shall 
be passed. Frankly, Mr. President, I 


_ would not say that the passage of this 


law would violate the ex post facto rule, 
but I believe that the power which would 
be given to the Commission under the 
provisions of the bill to make rules and 
regulations, would have all the force and 
effect of a law which would open wide the 
door. By enacting this bill into law we 
will be inviting the travesty of an ex 
post facto law. 

The second great safeguard with re- 
gard to the rights of a person who has 
committed a criminal act is that the citi- 
zen may not be arrested without a judi- 
cial warrant founded on proof or of prob- 
able cause. Is there anything in this 
bill which would comply with such a pro- 
vision? The Commission under this bill 
would have a right to issue any kind of 
an order or subpena which it might see 
fit to issue, without any regard for prob- 
able cause, without any court action in 
any way, or any judge passing judgment 
upon the matter. Under this bill a citi- 
zen may have taken from him his private 
records. The Constitution provides that 
a citizen shall not be compelled to testify 
against himself. Yet, Mr. President, this 
bill in the very teeth of the provision to 
which I have referred in the Constitu- 
tion, provides that the defendant shall 
testify. A little FEPC snooper, or one of 
the little bureaucrats of the Government 
could command the defendant to testify. 

The Constitution provides that citizens 
shall be entitled to speedy trials. Mr. 
President, there is a provision in the 
pending bill to the effect that 10 days 
after an accusation, or after some paper 
has been served on a person, he shall be 
heard. But, his hearing does not con- 
clude the matter. Under the pending 
bill the Commission could drag the trial 
of the citizen out without limit, for just 
as long as the Commission wished to do 
so. Nothing is provided in the bill to 
protect the defendant in his right of a 
speedy trial, He may be suffering under 
the stigma of the Commission’s accusa- 
tion of a criminal offense, and yet the 
right to have a speedy trial which is guar- 
anteed to him by the Constitution may be 
specifically denied. 

In ali other matters involving a crimi- 
nal offense the public accuser must put 
the charge in the form of a legal indict- 
ment so that the accused may meet it 
fully. There is no prescription in the 
pending bill, no delineation or specifica- 
tion in it as to how the accusation under 
it may be made. This Commission, or 
one of its agents, may make the accusa- 
tion in any form which it sees fit. It may 
specify only in part. It can couch the 
language of the accusation in the most 
general terms, so that the defendant may 
not know what he is being accused of. 

Even with respect to an indictment, 
under the Constitution a man may not 
alswer even to a grand jury indictment 
until the members of the grand jury have 
stated their belief under oath. Under 
this bill the Commission would be clothed 
with such complete power that a grand 
jury would not enter at all into the pic- 
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ture. The citizen charged with criminal 
offense would be denied the right to have 
his case considered by a grand jury of 
his peers before being dragged into any 
proceeding. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Under the pending 
bill would the accused have the right to 
file a demurrer to the charges which had 
been made against him? 

Mr. HILL. If he has a right to file a 
demurrer, if he has a right to file any of 
the pleas which the Senator, as a lawyer, 
knows are so carefully safeguarded and 
protected for the accused, the bill cer- 
tainly does not give him such rights. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Will the Senator 
yield for another question? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Does he have a right 
to challenge the jurisdiction of this 
agency? 

Mr. HILL. I was coming tothat. He 
has no right whatever to challenge the 
jurisdiction of the agency, he has no 
right to challenge anyone on the Com- 
mission, any referee or agent of the Com- 
mission, or anyone representing the 
Commission. 

The next right guaranteed to an ac- 
cused person is that he must be tried be- 
fore a regular court of competent juris- 
diction, ordained and established for the 
State and district in which the crime was 
committed. 

Mr. President, under this bill an ac- 
cused person is not going to be tried un- 
der his constitutional right in any or- 
dained and established court within the 
State and the district in which the al- 
leged crime was committed. He can be 
hauled all over the United States of 
America to be tried. The Commission 
can take a man from Maine and force 
him to go to California to be tried. They 
can take evidence against him in Texas 
or they can take the evidence against 
him in Michigan, North Dakota, or 
Washington, or wherever they see fit to 
take it. He is not to be tried by any 
ordained and established court, as the 
Constitution guarantees he shall be. He 
is not to be tried in the State and the 
district in which the alieged crime was 
committed, as the Constitution provides 
he shall be tried. On the contrary, he is 
to be tried by a commission, a bureau, in 
the executive branch of the Government, 
which does not have to act on any testi- 
mony it has heard. All the Commission 
has to do is to send a minor investigator 
or a minor agent, allegedly take the 
testimony, and then, in the absence of 
the accused, without the accused being 
present, without the accused having had 
a right to face the witnesses or the Com- 
mission, without the accused having the 
right to cross-examine any witnesses, 
without the accused knowing what evi- 
dence has been given against him, or 
who has given the evidence, or what the 
parties may be or what their motives 
may be in giving the evidence, he is tried 
in this star chamber procedure fashion. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 
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Mr. EASTLAND. The bill does not 
even require him to be confronted by the 
witnesses against him? 

Mr. HILL. It does not even require 
that he be confronted by the witnesses 
against him. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The trial tribunal 
could consider hearsay evidence? 

Mr. HILL. The next great funda- 
mental principle is that trials shall be 
public and open, where all the world may 
come, and where the sunlight of truth 
and justice may enter. Trials shall be 
open and public in order that no under- 
handed advantage may be taken. The 
party shall be confronted with the wit- 
nesses against him, have compulsory 
process for obtaining his own witnesses, 
and be entitled to the assistance of coun- 
sel in his defense. 

There is nothing in the bill about any 
public and open trial. On the other 
hand, as the bill is now written, we know 
there will not be any open and public 
trials. As I have said, a little investiga- 
tor may go around and gather up the 
evidence here and there and yon, with- 
out any knowledge on the part of the ac- 
cused as to where he is getting it, or from 
whom he is getting it, or what may be the 
motives of those testifying against him. 
Then a report and the evidence, gathered 
in this fashion, will go to this Commis- 
sion, and the Commission, sitting behind 
closed doors in the city of Washington, 
or perhaps in New York, or perhaps in 
Seattle, Wash., or wherever they may 
desire to be or happen to be, will proceed 
to find the accused guilty, if they wish 
to do so. 

There will be no opportunity, as the 
Senator from Mississippi has suggested, 

for the accused person to be confronted 
’ with the witnesses against him, to have 
a witness sit at a trial and look the ac- 
cused in the eye when the witness tes- 
tifies against him. We know that many 
a witness has been shamed out of false- 
hood by having to face the accused. 

Mr. STEWART and Mr. EASTLAND 
addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Alabama yield; and if 
so, to whom? 

Mr. HILL. I yield first to the Senator 
from Tennessee, then I shall yield to the 
Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. STEWART. The Senator made a 
statement a moment ago to the effect 
that evidence could be taken in Texas, 
California, Maine, Michigan, or any sec- 
tion of the country, against the accused. 
Did the Senator mean that evidence 
could be taken in the absence of the 
accused? 

Mr. HILL. Certainly, it could be taken 
in the absence of the accused. The ac- 
cused might not even know that evidence 
was being taken. It can be taken not 
only in the absence of the accused but 
without the- accused having any knowl- 
edge or any intimation whatever that 
the evidence is being taken. 

Mr. STEWART. Then it certainly 
follows that the accused could not have 
his own counsel present. 

Mr. HILL. There is absolutely noth- 
ing in the biil that gives him the right 
to have his own counsel, as the Constitu- 
tion guarantees every citizen under the 
flag. There is no right for the accused to 
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have counsel, or to cross-examine any 
witnesses; there is no right provided for 
any compulsory process. The accused 
might say to the little agent of the Com- 
mission, ““That evidence you have taken 
against me is all wrong. ‘Those who 
testified had some selfish or ulterior mo- 
tive, or they are misinformed. They do 
not know what they are talking about. 
They have not the facts. John Jones or 
William Smith should come and testify.” 
The accused person, however, has no 
right to have John Jones or William 
Smith come and testify. It is only at the 
sufferance of the little agent of the Com- 
mission that he has any chance to get 
in the testimony of John Jones or Wil- 
liam Smith. 

Mr. STEWART. Is any method pro- 
vided in the bill whereby the accused 
might make any check of any sort on 
the testimony that is brought in by the 
investigator? 

Mr. HILL. There absolutely is no way 
in the world to make any check. I will 
tell what happens to the poor fellow. 
He may be one of the most respectable, 
outstanding, useful, and best citizens of 
any community or city in the United 
States. What happens is that the testi- 
mony is taken. He may well not know 
what the testimony is, he has had no 
right to be present, he has had no op- 
portunity to have counsel present, he 
has had no way of cross-examining the 
witnesses, he has had no way to have 
any compulsory process to bring in wit- 
nesses for himself. 

On the testimony, taken under these 
conditions by the Commission or its 
agent, they find him guilty, and then 
certify him to a circuit court of appeals, 
without the circuit court of appeals hav- 
ing any right whatever to go into the 
facts to ascertain whether they sustain 
the conviction. The accused is certified 
to a circuit court of appeals, and the 
circuit court of appeals may throw him 
into jail for contempt, and let him stay 
there to rot. 

Mr. STEWART. On what does the 
circuit court of appeals act? 

Mr. HILL. It acts on the certificate 
of the Commission. 

Mr. STEWART. Does it have access 
to the record? 

Mr. HILL. It has access to the record, 
subject to the condition that it cannot 
do anything so far as the facts are con- 
cerned. Of course, the Senator, as an 
able lawyer and a distinguished former 
commonwealth attorney in the State of 
Tennessee, knows that in criminal cases 
there is usually a question of fact. The 
circuit court of appeals cannot pass on 
the facts at all. 

Mr. STEWART. I thank the Senator 
for his very complimentary remarks 
about me, but does the Senator mean 
that there cannot be in any appellate 
court of any kind at all a trial on the rec- 
ord, except such record, perhaps, as the 
Senator indicates has been made? 

Mr. HILL. Exactly, and the court can- 
not go back of that record. It is a sealed 
book. So far as the court is concerned, 
it is absolutely a deep, dark secret. 

Mr. STEWART. Then there is no 
trial de novo? 

Mr. HILL. Not at all. They bounce 
over the district court, insofar as they 
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can, and go right on up to the United 
States circuit court of appeals. 

Mr. STEWART. Does the accuseg 
have any method by which he might re- 
sort to the courts? 

Mr. HILL. Not so far as the bill js 
concerned, except that he might go to 
the circuit court, but he cannot go on 

“the facts in the case. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, wil] 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. HILL. Of course, the bill is not 
going to pass. I cannot think that we 
have reached such a stage in this country 
that the courts of this land, the courts 
established and ordained under the Con- 
stitution, would permit such a travesty 
as this to be effective as against a citizen 
of the United States. 

Mr, EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The Senator is mak- 
ing one of the best arguments which have 
been made on the bill. I should like to 
ask him this question: What right is 
left an accused in the matter of com- 
plaints over which this agency has juris- 
diction? Is there one safeguard of lib- 
erty? 

Mr. HILL. The only right that is left 
the accused is to go to jail and lie there 
and rot until perhaps some day he can 
get an ordained and established court to 
let him out on a writ of hapeas corpus. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Every safeguard of 
liberty is swept away under the bill? 

Mr. HILL. I am taking up these 12 
great safeguards of liberty under the 
Constitution, every one of which is wiped 
out and destroyed under the bill. 

Mr, CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr, CHAVEZ. I do not agree with the 
conclusions of the Senator, but, of course, 
he has the right to his conclusions. Sup- 
pose, however, the bill had been drawn 
differently; suppose it provided every 
safeguard of which the Senator from 
Mississippi speaks, including safeguards 
to the Negroes. Suppose we gave the 
right of trial by jury, a right in which 1 
believe, and not only for the whites, but 
also for the Negroes. Would the Senators 
who have argued against the bill be for 
it then? 

Mr. HILL. No; I will say to the Sen- 
atory that I would not -be for this bill. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Or any other bill that 
would give the Negro any kind of a right? 

Mr. HILL. No; the Senator is abso- 
lutely wrong when he says that. But I 
would not be for any bill that is a force 
bill such as this bill is. I would not be 
for any bill, conceived in such inequity, 
that might come to the floor of the Sen- 
ate of the United States and seek to 
deny to an American citizen every one of 
the 12 great safeguards guaranteed by 
the Constitution to the citizen with re- 
spect to his personal rights and his per- 
sonal liberty. I know of no better way 
to judge this bill, and the spirit and the 
motive behind this bill, than that it 
should be here before the Senate, with 
every right guaranteed under the Con- 
stitution stripped from the citizens of 
this couniry. 
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Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Alabama yield to the 
Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. The Senator speaks of 
rights guaranteed under the Constitu- 
tion. I want them to apply to every 
citizen. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I may say 
to the Senator that I do not know how 
it is in New Mexico, but in Alabama, the 
great protecting arm of the Constitution 
of the United States is thrown around 
and protects every citizen of that State. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I am glad of that. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the Senator from 
Tennessee. 

Mr. STEWART. The Senator from 
New Mexico said, and I agree with him, 
that he wants the Constitution to apply 
to every citizen of the United States cer- 
tainly with equal force and with equal 
justice and with equal right. If this bill 
is passed will that be true? 

Mr. HILL. Of course it will not be 
true. What this bill would do would be 
to strip each and every citizen of every 
race, of every creed, of every color, of 
every ancestry, of every national origin, 
of the great fundamental rights which 
protect him in his freedom and his lib- 
erty as an American citizen under the 
Constitution. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. And it would strip 
of their rights Negroes and others, re- 
gardless of race, creed, or color, who 
might be accused by this commission. 
Their rights are stripped away by this 
bill, are they not? 

Mr. HILL. Every citizen, no matter 
who he may be—the humblest, the poor- 
est, the most miserable—is stripped of 
his rights by this bill. Men, women, and 
children—all citizens are stripped and 
denied their rights under this bill. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator from 
Alabama is making a _ constitutional 
argument and there are very few Sen- 
ators present on the floor. I think the 
Senate ought to have the advantage of 
the powerful argument which the Sen- 
ator from Alabamais making. I wonder 
if the Senator from New Mexico, in view 
of the very sparse attendance here at 
this time, would not be willing to have 
the Senate recess until tomorrow in order 
that there may be a larger attendance of 
Senators? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Georgia is not going to 
blame the Senator from New Mexico for 
the lack of attendance of Senators. 

Mr. RUSSELL. No; Mr. President. 
There is nothing in my remarks the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico could possibly 
construe as reflecting upon him, simply 
because other Senators are not in at- 
tendance. Certainly the Senator from 
New Mexico has been most diligent in 
attendance. I am willing to bear wit- 
ness that I have not seen him off the 
floor for 5 minutes. Mr. President, I 
have wondered at times whether the 
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Senator from New Mexico had given up 
his noontime meal. 

Mr.. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, the 
Senator from New Mexico is not in at- 
tendance now and then. But of course 
the Senator from New Mexico should not 
be blamed in any way because of the 
lack of attendance of other Senators to 
listen to the argument being made by 
the Senator from Alabama. I do not 
know why Senators who are absent are 
not here listening to the Senator from 
Alabama. I do not know whether it is 
because his argument proves too well his 
side of the case, or whether it is due to 
a Jack of interest. I would rather say 
that Senators are too busy with other 
matters. But let me ask a question of 
the Senator from Maine [Mr. WHITE]. 
Would the Senator from Maine have any 
objection to the Senate taking a recess 
now until tomorrow? 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CHAVEZ. That is, of course, 
without prejudicing the rights of the 
Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. HILL. I should be glad to accom- 
modate Senators who desire that the 
Senate now take a recess, but I have 
stated 9 out of 12 propositions, and I do 
not want to stop until I finish the other 
3. It will take me but a moment to do so. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Very well. 

Mr. HILL. We might agree now that 
when I get through with the other three 
points the Senate ma, take a recess. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I would 
not agree to that now. I move that the 
Senate now take a recess until tomorrow 
at 12 o’clock noon, without jeopardizing 
the rights of the Senator from Alabama 
to the floor. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I have the 
floor, and if I may say so, the Senator 
can make his motion to recess only if I 
yield for that purpose. I want the Sen- 
ator to be reasonable. I have stated nine 
of the propositions, and I wish now to 
state the other three. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Does the Senator think 
he is the only one who is reasonable? I 
maintain I am just as reasonable as is 
the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. HILL. Ihave no such idea as that. 
I try always, Mr. President, to address 
the Senate in all humility, and certainly 
I address the Senator from New Mexico 
with all humility and respect. I should 
be delighted to hear the Senator reply 
to my speech to what I have said here 
this afternoon. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I should be giad to re- 
ply to any of the arguments of the Sen- 
ator from Alabama, but I know that I 
could not convince him because he is not 
for a fair employment practice bill. 

Mr. HILL. No; I will say to the Sen- 
ator that I am not for a fair employ- 
ment practice bill. The Senator is ex- 
actly correct in that statement. I am 
very much opposed to a fair employment 
practice committee. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. HILL. Yes. 

Mr. STEWART. I may say to the 
Senator from New Mexico, who is always 
fair about everything, that, as I under- 
stand, the Senator from Alabama wants 
to state the other propositions because 
he does not care to break the continuity 
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of his speech. There might be a desire 
on his part for all of it to appear in the 
Will not the Senator 
from New Mexico permit him to conclude 
his comment? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. The Senator from Ala- 
bama has the floor, and if my motion is 
not in order, very well. 

Mr. MAYBANEK. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I will yield 
to the Senator from South Carolina, but 
let me finish first. It will teke me but 
2 or 3 minutes. Then I think we might 
be able to recess. I do not want to be 
discourteous to the Senator from South 
Cerolina, and if he desires I will yield to 
him. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I simply wanted to 
say to the Senator from New Mexico, 
who on many occasions has been very 
kind, in connection with recesses by the 
Senate, who has been in constant at- 
tendance, and who has made a motion to 
recess, that I hope we may be able to 
recess as soon as the Senator from Ala- 
bama has concluded, but I certainly do 
not want to have him cut his speech short, 
or leave anything out of it that he desires 
to have in it. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, since I have 
nearly concluded these propositions I feel 
I should complete them this afternoon. 
That is my desire. I had reached the 
tenth proposition, Mr. President. 

After the evidence is heard and dis- 
cussed, unless the jury shall, upon their 
oaths, unanimously agree to surrender 
the accused into the hands of the court 
as @ guilty man, not a hair of his head 
can be touched by way of punishment. 

Mr. President, so far as this bill is 
concerned the accused is denied the right 
of a jury trial; he is denied the right of 
having 12 men sit in judgment on his 
case, 12 of his peers chosen from the 
vicinage in which he lives; he is denied 
the right which is his that before he can 
be convicted each and every one of the 
12 must agree that he is guilty, and find 
him guilty. Under this bill, Mr. Presi- 
dent, he is denied all those rights, each 
and every one of them. 

Then he is to be tried by a board of five. 
So far as the bill shows three out of the 
five, a majority, by vote can find him 
guilty and declare him to be a criminal. 
There is no safeguard, there is no pro- 
tection to such as is guaranteed by the 
Constitution of the United States for 
every citizen. 

No. 11. After a verdict of guilty he 
is sti protected. No cruel or unusual 
punishment shall be inflicted nor any 
punishment at all, except what is an- 
nexed by law to his offense. 

Mr. President, what do we find here 
with respect to this bill? The accused 
may be taken into a court and convicted 
for contempt of court. There is no limit 
on the sentence he might have to serve 
in the penitentiary. Criminal statutes 
provide almost without exception that a 
man, if he is convicted, shall pay so much 
fine and shall be imprisoned for so many 
years, nor more than 10, ordinarily, but 
under this bill he might be sent to a jail 
and remain there until he rotted. 

Number 12. Another safeguard is 
given by the Constitution to an accus-d 
person. After all is over the law c 
tinues to spread its guardianship arounu 
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him, for whether he is acquitted or con- 
demned he can never again be molested 
for the same offense. 

The Constitution provides that no man 
shall be put twice in jeopardy of life or 
limb for the same cause. Who knows 
what the board might do? Who knows 
what one of the little agents of the board 
might do? What safeguard is there in 
the bill for carrying out that provision 
of the Constitution of the United States? 
We know what the power of punishment 
for contempt is. We know that time and 
again Congress and our State legisla- 
tures have had to curb, limit, and con- 
trol the power to punish for contempt. 
Under the terms of the bill a man might 
be put into jail and kept there indefi- 
nitely, not only for a new offense, but 
for the selfsame offense. 

Mr. President, I have not concluded, 
but other Senators may wish to speak. 
It is now practically half past 5 o’clock. 
The distinguished majority leader [Mr. 
BarKLEY] just came to my side and asked 
me if.I was nearly through. I told him 
that I was, and he suggested that when 
I had concluded I might make a motion 
to take a recess. I take it that the wish 
of the majority leader will not be ob- 
jected to by any Senator. Therefore, 
Mr. President, I move—— 

The PRESIDENT protempore. Before 
the Senator makes his motion to take a 
recess, the Chair asks unanimous con- 
sent to lay before the Senate a nomina- 
tion from the President of the United 
States, which will be properly referred. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


As in executive session, and by unani- 
mous consent, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate a message from the Pres- 
ident of the United States submitting the 
nomination of Brig. Gen. Roscoe Camp- 
bell Crawford, Army of the United States 
(colonel, Corps of Engineers), for ap- 
pointment in the Regular Army of the 
United States as Assistant to the Chief 
of Engineers, with the rank of brigadier 
general, for a period of 4 years from date 
of acceptance, vice Brig. Gen. Thomas 
Matthews Robins, United States Army 
retired, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 


EXECUTIVE REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, as in 
executive session, from the Committee 
on Public Lands and Surveys, I ask 
unanimous consent to report favorably 
the nomination of Mrs. Eudochia Bell 
Smith, of Colorado, to be register of the 
land office at Denver, Colo. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the report will be received, 
and the nomination will be placed on the 
Executive Calendar. 


RECESS 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President-—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from New 
Mexico. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Before the Senator 
from Alabama makes his motion I should 
like to make an observation. 

It is the custom in the Senate for the 
Senator in charge of a bill under discus- 
sion to make the motion for a recess, 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair will recognize the Senator for that 
purpose. 

Mr. HILL. I shall be delighted to yield 
to the Senator from New Mexico to make 
the motion. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Out of deference to the 
Democratic whip, I shall not object to 
the Senator from Alabama making the 
motion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from New 
Mexico to make the motion. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, does the 
Senator from New Mexico desire to make 
the motion? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. No. 

Mr. HILL. If the Senator from New 
Mexico does not desire to make the mo- 
tion, I move that the Senate take a 
recess until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o’clock and 26 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Tuesday, 
January 29, 1946, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATION 


Executive nomination received by the 
Senate January 28 (legislative day of 
January 18), 1946: 

IN THE ARMY 
ASSISTANT TO THE CHIEF OF ENGINEERS 

Brig. Gen. Roscoe Campbell Crawford (colo- 
nel, Corps of Engineers), Army of the United 
States, for appointment in the Regular Army 
of the United States as assistant to the Chief 
of Engineers, with the rank of brigadier gen- 
eral, for a period of 4 years from date of 
acceptance, vice Brig. Gen. Thomas Matthews 
Robins, United States Army, retired. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monpay, JANUARY 28, 1946 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon, and 
was called to order by the Speaker. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Mont- 
gomery, D. D., offered the following pray- 
er: 

Rejoice in the Lord, ye righteous; let 
us worship and bow down before the Lord 
our maker; He is our God and we are the 
people of His pasture. Thou, O Lord, 
art high above all the earth; Thy throne 
is established of old; Thou art from 
everlasting. Humbly and thankfully we 
would come to Thee now in the greatness 
of Thy glory, and find a way for our hesi- 
tant footsteps. At the altar of prayer, 
help us to catch the contagion of action 
and start up the path of duty with be- 
fore us the majesty of a great cause that 
breaks down the narrow walls of the soul. 

An anxious and expectant country 
awaits our labors. With a compelling 
determination, help us to go forward to 
arrest all groups of our citizens from the 
thralldom of discontent and suspicion. 
O let peace and progress come from the 
great light of God and shed its cheer 
upon every corner of our land. As 
dauntless servants standing in the gap 
of insecurity, there is no place for fear 
or dismay. When we come to the hill 


of difficulty, grant us the spirit to climb 
it fearlessly, with true valor and courage. 
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. 
Give Thy sheltering and fostering care 
to our President and our Speaker ang 
their family circles. And Thine shall be 
the praise. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of Fri. 
day, January 25, 1946, was read and 
approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Frazier, its legislative clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment a concurrent resolution of 
the House of the following title: 

H. Con. Res. 121. Concurrent resolution au. 
thorizing the House Committee on Ways and 
Means to have printed for its use additional 
copies of the report to the committee of its 
technical staff relative to the issues in social 
security. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. WOODRUFF asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
REcorD in two instances, in one to in- 
clude an article by Dan Markel and in 
the other to include an editorial, 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp and 
include a sermon delivered by the Most 
Reverend Bryan J. McEntegart, D. D., 
LL. D., bishop of Ogdensburg, N. Y. Mr. 
Speaker, this may exceed the limit, and 
if it does, I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed notwithstanding that fact. 

Mr, RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, whose sermon is it? 

Mr. MCCORMACK. It is a sermon de- 
livered by the Most Reverend Bryan J. 
McEntegart at the red Mass in the Na- 
tional Shrine of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion at the Catholic University of Amer- 
ica, Washington, D. C. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
notwithstanding the cost, the extension 
may be made. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OUTLAND asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include an 
article by the Senator from Montana, 
Hon. JAMEs E, MuRRAY. 

Mr. LARCADE (at the request of Mr. 
McKENZIE) was given permission to ex- 
tend his remarks in the Appendix of the 
ReEcorp and include a newspaper article. 

Mr. PATTERSON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorp and include a newspaper article. 

Mr, FLANNAGAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

Mr. HOCH asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
REcorpD and include a sermon. 

Mr. RABIN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp and include an ad- 
dress on housing by Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, Jr., and another on the same subject 
by himself. 

Mr. COCHRAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorp and include an article on reha- 
bilitation. 

Mr. LYLE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp and include certa:n 
letters and a resoiution. 
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Mrs. DOUGLAS of California asked 
and was given permission to extend her 
remarks in the Appendix of the Recorp 
in two instances; in one to include a letter 
by Senator Morss published in the Wash- 
ington Post. 

ELECTION OF MEMBERS TO STANDING 

COMMITTEES OF THE HOUSE OF REP- 

RESENTATIVES 


Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Speaker, I offer a resolution (H. Res. 
496) and ask for its immediate consid- 
eration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That the following-named Mem- 
bers be, and they are hereby elected members 
of the following standing committees of the 
House of Representatives: " 

Appropriations: J. VauGHaNn Garr, Virginia. 

Labor: ALEXANDER J. Resa, Ulinois. 

The Merchant Marine and Fisheries; Hucu 
Peterson, Georgia. 

Immigration and Naturalization: Jonn S. 
Woop, Georgia; Wintram W. Linx, Tilinois. 

The Post Office and Post Roads: WinL1am T. 
GransHan, Pennsylvania. 

Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments: GraHam A. Barpen, North Carolina. 

Public Buildings and Grounds: CLEVELAND 
M. Barey, West Virginia. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. O’TOOLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that today after dis- 
position of business on the Speaker’s desk 
and after any special orders heretofore 
entered I be permitted to address the 
House for 15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

RUSSIAN ATTACK ON ROMAN CATHOLIC 
CHURCH 


Mr. O'TOOLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
at this time for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'TOOLE. Mr. Speaker, I have 
read in several of this morning’s papers 
of an attack made by the official Russian 
Government newspaper upon the Catho- 
lic Church, Pope Pius XII, and Cardinal- 
Designate Francis J. Spellman, of New 
York. The chief complaint was that the 
Catholic Church and its two venerable 
sons whom I have mentioned were 
Fascists. 

Having read this attack against the 
oldest and most sacred institution in the 





world and against two of its most illus- , 


trious sons, I would be derelict as an 
American, a Catholic, and as a human 
being if I did not answer this titanic 
falsehood. 

When Russia was but a great forest 
and morass, the teachings of Jesus Christ 
had crystallized through His sanctity and 
supernatural being into the Catholic 
Church. This great institution was 
teaching for the first time to all of the 
then known world and to its masters the 
dignity of man, his possession of a soul, 
the sanctity of his family, and the recog- 
nition of the necessity for the respect 


of constituted authority. It has provided 
the basis for a civilization that could 
and would guarantee the fundamental 
rights of man which we in America so 
deeply love and which we wish to be the 
property of all men of all faiths, colors, 
creeds, and nations: Liberty, justice, 
equality, and the right to worship Ged 
untrammmeled and unrestrained. The 
very rights that our Declaration of In- 
dependence and the Constitution guar- 
antee and, also, the very rights that 
those who now malign the church do not 
recognize even in this late day. 

Pius XII is not only one of the greatest 
of pontiffs the world has ever known, but 
he is also one of the greatest men alive 
today. He has been recognized and 
termed the “Prince of Peace,” a title that 
flows naturally from his deep and great 
love for all of God’s children. Before 
the great conflict that the world has 
not yet emerged from, he labored ever- 
lastingly to spare the earth from the 
holocaust of blood that is still searing 
millions of people. During the soul- 
crushing days of the conflict, he was the 
shepherd of all the oppressed. Religious 
affiliations, colors, or country meant 
nothing to Christ’s vicar on earth. Op- 
pression and those who suffered from its 
scourge were his first comcern and he 
provided haven, refuge, and safety in the 
Vatican to Jew, Christian, atheist, and 
agnostic. Before the war started, he was 
recognized throughout the world as the 
greatest exponent oi social justice, and 
many of President Roosevelt’s social 
principles were reiterations of parts of 
the encyclical of the present pope. To 
call Pope Pius XII who has ever recog- 
nized man’s stateliness a Fascist, espe- 
cially when he is called this by his present 
detractors, is the height of absurdity, for 
the accusers are the very ones who 
formed the alliance with the Fascist 
Mussolini only a few years ago and who 
pledged their wealth, their honor, and 
their men to assist and defend fascism 
and perpetuate its pernicious doctrines 
so that the Italian people might continue 
to be enslaved. Even while this foul 
alliance was being made Pius XII was 
fighting the stench and endeavoring to 
save the soul of the Italian Nation from 
pollution. 

Every Member of this House knows 
that long before the war started, as early 
as March of 1937, I was fighting the Nazi 
and Fascist on this floor. In that very 
year I introduced a resolution to suspend 
relations with Germany until that nation 
recognized the right of religious freedom. 
I introduced a bill to forbid the sale of 
helium gas to Hitler. I worked and 
voted for lend-lease and for every ap- 
propriation that would strengthen our 
allies, including Russia. I have begged 
many of Russia’s detractors to have pa- 
tience in their lack of understanding of 
her diplomatic moves. Now, I find iny- 
self losing patience and faith with the 
seeming unwillingness of that nation to 
cooperate for that which Americans have 
fought and died. We want a perpetual 
peace that recognizes man as a free crea- 
ture of God and not a vassal of an ali- 
powerful state. We want a guaranty to 
all of mankind of freedom of expression 
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and not to limit him to a mere parroting 
of a despotic government. 

No man in our country is so beloved 
as the splendid archbishop of New York, 
Francis J. Spellman. He is not only the 
first citizen of New York City; he is also 
one of the most beloved of all Americans. 
We of New York, regardless of our faith, 
have been deeply impressed with his 
sanctity, humanity, humility, and kind- 
liness. We have learned to love him as 
the foe of racial and religious intoler- 
ance. He has enshrined himself in the 
hearts of his countrymen by his intense 
love of country and his sincere desire to 
serve it regardless of personal sacrifice. 
He has won the undying gratitude, not 
only of millions of our servicemen but 
of their fathers and mothers for the 
spiritual and human comfort that he 
gave to our soldiers by his presence on 
almost every battlefield of this war. His 
life has been a guide lamp to the road 
of true Americanism. His faith isa joint 
one consisting of two “isms”—Catho)l- 
icism and Americanism—both pure and 
unadulterated, neither tinted nor tainted 
by fascism or communism. Our arch- 
bishop has taken his place in the history 
of our country, side by side with other 
great Catholic Americans, ineluding 
Alfred E. Smith, Cardinal Gibbons, and 
Bishop Ireland. We know that his life 
has been consecrated and spent in the 
service of his God and his country. We 
appreciate, as a Nation, his unselfishness, 
and we feel that the bestowing of high 
papal honors upon him is a tribute to 
our country. If the rulers of European 
governments had the humanity of 
Pius XII and Archbishop Spellman, not 
only would there be peace but mankind 
would blossom in all of God’s intended 
glory. We American Catholics are ex- 
tremely proud of our record, not only in 
this war but in the part that we have 
played in every phase of our country’s 
history. We are proud of the millions— 
yes, I say millions—of our men who have 
ever sprung to defend the Republic in 
its hour of need. So, we mourn our 
countless honored dead, but we are proud 
that they have made it possible for lib- 
erty to endure. We are proud of our 
clergymen, statesmen, professional men, 
laborers, mothers, churches, and institu- 
tions that have all contributed to make’ 
this country strong. We are proud of 
our schools and colleges that teach love 
of God, love of man, and love of our 
country. With the strength of our pride 
and the richness of our tradition, we 
deeply resent attacks made upon our 
spiritual leaders who have proven them- 
selves to be both servants of God and 
country. 

If Russia really wishes peace and the 
respect of all the world, she must cease 
attacks such as this upon a most ancient, 
respected, and venerable institution. If 
Russia will borrow from the learnings 
and teachings of the church, she will 
survive. The church has seen the com- 
ing and the fading of thousands of gov- 
ernments and political philosophies. In 
the centuries to come she will see hun- 
dreds of both classifications come and 
go. Only that which is good can sur- 


vive; that which is bad destroys itself. 
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Governments can survive only if they 
follow the teachings of Christ: “Love 
the Lord thy God”; “Love thy neighbor 
as thyself”; and “Render unto Caesar 
the things that are Caesar’s and unto 
God the things that are God’s.” 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
on Wednesday next, after disposition of 
the legislative business on the Speaker’s 
desk and following any special orders 
heretofore entered, I may address the 
House for 20 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. DOUGLAS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute, to revise 
and extend my remarks, and include ex- 
cerpts from the Washington Post. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

[Mrs. Douctas of California addressed 
the House. Her remarks appear in the 
Appendix.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MERROW asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an editorial on the 
jet plane. 

Mr. ANGELL asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an article entitled 
“New Pacific Era Dawns as Hawaii Nears 
Statehood.” 

Mr. GILLIE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorp and include an editorial. 


UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCIEN- 
TIFIC, AND CULTURAL ORGANIZATION 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
by remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Hampshire? 

There was no objection. 

{Mr. Merrow addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix.] 


THE STRIKE SITUATION 


Mr. LAFOLLETTE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LAFOLLETTE. Mr. Speaker, the 
reaching of a wage agreement by the 
UAW-CIO with Ford and with Chrysler 
at a percentage of increase much less 
than they demanded and below the fact- 
finding figure rejected by General Motors 
in its case, and the return to work of the 


A. F. of L. and CIO packing industry em-_ 


ployees does not bear out the adminis- 
tration’s charge against labor that it is 
too big and the present industrial unrest 
represents, on the part of labor, a grab 
for power. 
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Mr. Phil Murray has charged that 
there is a conspiracy on behalf of man- 
agement and big business to injure union 
labor or certain legitimate aspirations of 
labor or the leaders who speak for those 
aspirations. 

In the light of this charge, let us look 
at the facts as they exist today. 

The strategy of the UAW-CIO is well 
known and publicly declared, namely, to 
obtain a recognition of the basis upon 
which to build a democratic capitalism 
from General Motors by striking it and 
permitting competitors to produce. But 
competitors cannot produce without steel 
and steel management has rejected every 
legitimate attempt of the Government 
and the President to settle the steel dis- 
pute. General Motors management has 
rejected the whole theory of fact-finding. 
With Ford and Chrysler now ready to 
produce, if they can get steel, the action 
of steel, which is so obviously beneficial 
to General Motors, lends credence to 
Mr. Murray’s charge. 

In the face of these facts I conclude 
that an administration interested in de- 
veloping a dynamic, democratic capi- 
talism could much better evidence its 
vision and its good intend by requesting 
the appropriate committees of the Con- 
gress to investigate the implications in- 
herent in the facts which I have set out, 
facts which so omniously give credence 
to Mr. Murray’s charge, instead of push- 
ing for labor legislation. 


J. KENNETH GALBRAITH 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, thinking 
Americans are much disturbed by the 
story that is going around that J. Ken- 
neth Galbraith, former Deputy Adminis- 
trator of the OPA, is to be appointed 
Economic Director of Germany, repre- 
senting the State Department. This is 
the same man who wrecked the OPA 
under the administration of Leon Hen- 
derson. If we are to administer our for- 
eign obligations in Germany satisfac- 
torily and successfully we cannot do it by 
putting those in charge who are proven 
failures. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HOFFMAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
REcorD on two subjects. 

Mr. REED of Illinois (at the request of 
Mr. BtsHoP) was given permission to ex- 
tend his remarks in the Recorp and in- 
clude certain newspaper articles. 

Mr. McGREGOR asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a resolution adopted 
by the Department of Ohio Disabled 
American Veterans, 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and include two 
letters from soldiers in the Pacific. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin asked and 
Was given permission to extend his re- 

“marks in the Recorp and include an edi- 
torial. 
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OPERATION OF PLANTS TAKEN OVER By 
GOVERNMENT 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to be helpful to the CIO, Phil Murray 
and Walter Reuther, and to aid in the 
settlement of labor disputes. The suc- 
cessful operation of an industrial plant 
by the CIO would go a long way in dem- 
onstrating to the public the way out. I 
should like to say to the gentlewoman 
from California (Mrs. HeLen Ganacan 
Dovctas], and also to the gentleman from 
Indiana (Mr. LAFOLLETTE] who just spoke, 
and who bemoaned the fact that steel 
officials were not doing the right thing by 
the CIO, that tomorrow I am going to 
Suggest at some length that the Govern- 
ment, in answer to Murray’s suggestion, 
take over and operate the federally 
owned steel plants, that the Congress 
and the President turn those plants over 
to Murray, Reuther, and the CIO and 
their advisers here in Congress at a $1- 
per-year rental and let them operate 
them on the plan they now suggest steel 
carry on. Then we wil! know how much 
Murray, the CIO, and its congressional 
advisers know about the business. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. JONKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that tomorrow, at 
the conclusion of the legislative program 
of the day and following any special 
orders heretofore entered, I be permitted 
to address the House for 15 minutes, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigar ? 

There was no objection. 

THE STRIKE SITUATION 


Mr. JONKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks and include certain quota- 
tions. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the reauest of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr, JONKMAN addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix.] 


MILK FOR EFFICIENCY 


Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I call the attention of my col- 
leagues to an article which appeared in 
the Friday, January 25, Washington 
Post, about a Government employee, 
Mrs. Theresa Rupprech Smith, who has 
reached the age of 73. She is now retir- 
ing from Government service and exX- 
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pects to return to private industry. The 
article quotes Mrs. Smith as stating: 


I don’t feel older than 25 and work never 
hurt anybody. 


And further: 

Just a week before last I topped the out- 
put of all the other stenographers of the 
board. 


Now here comes the recipe for this 
efficiency. The article continued: 

When asked what kept her going with such 
vigor, Mrs. Smith said, it was a quart of milk 
a day, plenty of rest, and no worry. 


Here, then, may be the key to the over- 
loaded Federal pay roll. If they would 
all consume enough milk, no doubt the 
Federal pay roll could be reduced from 
the present 3,200,000 down to somewhere 
near what is necessary to really carry on 
the governmental affairs efficiently. 

I am sure it would be appropriate to 
mention that Wisconsin produces about 
one-eighth of the milk of the Nation and 
that Wisconsin has contributed from one- 
fourth to one-third of the increased war- 
time milk production. 

Iam certain Wisconsin dairymen would 
continue maximum milk production in 
order to furnish the magic food, the won- 
der product, the greatest and best food 
known to man—milk—in order to reduce 
the Federal pay roll and to prevent the 
hiring of additional anticipated thou- 
sands to be placed on Federal pay rolls 
in the Department of Agriculture and 
other agencies of the Government. 

We all wish Mrs, Smith continued hap- 
piness and contentment and most oy all 
the quart of milk a day she feels she 
really needs for a fuller and longer life. 


THE PRICE-CONTROL PROBLEM 


Mr. SLAUGHTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SLAUGHTER. Mr. Speaker, 
most Members of the Congress are in 
favor of price control, have supported 
it in the past, and probably will sup- 
port its continuance. But, I submit, it 
will be an empty gesture to enact an 
extension of the Price Control Act if 
the proposed policy of buying industrial 
peace by ruising the price of steel $4 
per ton is carried out. In those in- 
stances where wage increases are de- 
served, they should be granted if it can 
be done without raising the price of 
the commodities. But if you merely buy 
a little temporary peace by raising the 
price of steel and raising the price of 
meat in order to allow for wage in- 
creases which would not be possible 
otherwise and in order to gain tem- 
porary relief in the industrial strife 
that is going on, then I say that infla- 
tion will surely come. Such temporary 
peace bought with the people’s money 
will only delay the day of reckoning. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri has expired. 

THE STEEL INDUSTRY 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
XClI-——r9 
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for 1 minute and revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, we hear a 
great deal about a desire for a cooling-off 
period for labor. The gentleman from 
Michigan (Mr. HorrMan]}, and others who 
are like minded, need the “cooling off” 
more than labor. Scores of bills have 
been offered to tear labor apart and 
throw the unions to the wolves. Reading 
these proposals, one would think that all 
capital is lily white and that all workers 
are racketeers. Remember it was United 
States Steel, and not the CIO, who 
thumbed its nose at the White House and 
rejected President Truman’s mediation 
offer. Can you,imagine the screeching 
and screaming if the CIO had rejected 
the President’s offer? The rage in some 
quarters would have been unconfined as 
well as unrefined. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. CELLER asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his own remarks in two 
instances. 


LONG BEACH, CALIF., AIRPORT STARTING 
POINT OF HISTORICAL TRANSCONTI- 
NENTAL FLIGHT 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, because it 
is a matter of international as well as 
national significance in the field of aero- 
nautics, I call your attention to the fact 
that three jet-propelled planes crossed 
the United States January 26, 1946, in 4 
hours 13 minutes and 26 seconds, start- 
ing their history-making flight from the 
Strategically located municipal airport 
at my home city of Long Beach, Los 
Angeles County, Calif. It should be 
significant to the world that this favor- 
ably located airport in my home city is 
used for this important experiment, as 
well as having been used about 3 weeks 
ago when the Mizmaster flew across the 
continent faster than any similar plane 
had ever flown before. 

Not only was this municipal airport at 
Long Beach a valuable asset during war, 
but use has already demonstrated that 
its location is the most available for 
civilian, freight, governmental purposes. 
The city has stressed its importance for 
many years and has extensive and valu- 
able facilities there erected. 

That United States Army jet-propelled 
plane—a Lockheed P-80—flew the 2,407 
miles from my home city of Long Beach 
to LaGuardia Field, New York City, in 
4 hours 13 minutes and 26 seconds. This 
time shaves almost an hour and 15 min- 
utes from the former transcontinental 
flight of 5 hours and 27 minutes. The 
speed of the Long Beach plane which did 
not stop for refueling was 584.82 miles 
per hour, while two other Long Beach 
planes of like make, on the same day, 
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flew the same distance and, although 
they stopped for gas, one of them had 
only 4 hours 33 minutes and 25 seconds 
elapsed time and the other 4 hours 23 
minutes and 54 seconds elapsed time. 
These planes also broke the transconti- 
nental record. 

It is no wonder, then, that newspaper 
headlines and picture features on Sat- 
urday and Sunday all over the Nation 
carried feature news stories dated at 
Long Beach, Calif. 

I am sure Members of the House will 
felicitate me upon having in my congres- 
sional district, at my beloved home city, 
an airport so strategically located as to 
be chosen as the most desirable. 


PRICE FIXING A FAILURE 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I regret 
I cannot agree with my distinguished 
friend from Missouri on price fixing. 

The administration is not any more 
controlling the situation and preventing 
inflation by attempting to fix prices, in- 
stead of trying to control expansion of 
the currency, than they could fill an 
empty barrel by pouring water in at the 
bunghole with both ends open. 

A young soldier wrote the other day 
that a man paid $50 in American money 
for a pair of shoes in Paris, France, that 
would cost $10 in this country. 

The prices in this country are fixed on 
the basis of the volume of currency in 
circulation in 1930, $4,426,000,000. 

In September 1945 we had $27,825,000,- 
000 in circulation, more than six times 
as much. The prices of our own com- 
modities are rising abroad in response to 
the volume of our currency, as they 
would do here if not artificially inter- 
fered with. 

If you want to get the country back 
on its feet and do something really con- 
structive, the thing to do is to put a stop 
to the Federal Reserve issuing additional 
hundreds of millions of dollars in cur- 
rency each month thereby further ex- 
panding the currency and depreciating 
the value of the American dollar. 

Inflation is already here. As I said 
we have $27,825,000,000 in circulation, 
whereas we had only $4,426,000,009 in 
circulation in 1930. 

Prices, when not artificially restricted, 
are going to rise to a level of the volume 
of the Nation’s currency multiplied by 
the velocity of its circulation. If prices 
are artificially held down in this coun- 
try, our goods, including meat, sugar, and 
other necessities, will find their way out 
of the country to those areas where they 
will bring far higher prices in American 
money than they would in the United 
States. 

This situation cannot be cured by price 
fixing at the hands of the OPA. 

We need to go to the root of the 
trouble. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi has expired. 
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PUBLICATION OF THE STARS AND STRIPES 


Mr.GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, according 
to the Associated Press reports, the 
Army is discontinuing publication of the 
Stars and Stripes in the Pacifie theater. 
It appears to me that the men over there 
who are sweating it out, about a quarter 
of a million of them in the Philippines, 
who are wondering what they are there 
for, must consider this as severing the 
last straw, as far as supporting their 
morale is concerned. The reason given 
by the Army is a lack of proper personne!. 
They have frozen a lot of men in the 
Army, and certainly they could have 
frozen this little handful of men who 
were putting out the Stars and Stripes. 
Discontinuance of this publication is not 
justifiable and cannot be explained and 
never will be accepted by the people back 
home, as to why the Stars and Stripes 
should be withheld. Maybe it was get- 
ting too much information from Wash- 
ington to the men over there. Maybe 
the thing was getting out of hand for the 
men want to come home. I think it is a 
body blow to the men over there who are 
sweating it out. 

The Stars and Stripes has proven a 
great help and gave much consolation to 
the men in foreign service. I frequently 
received clippings and comments from 
both theaters of war. One GI from 
Manila, where there are 20,000 men, 
writes me saying: ; 

What do we do here? Well, the Quarter- 
master boys furnish food and clothing for 
the other fellows. The medics take care of 
sick call for the Quartermaster and other 
boys, and the engineers keep up the roads 
for the trucks. Ordnance furnishes the 
trucks, and the infantry pulls MP duty to 
keep the traffic going. The Signal Corps 
keeps up their communications. That’s the 
way it goes—we take care of our own needs 
and that’s about all. It seems to us that ft’s 
@ pretty expensive affair, a waste of man- 
Power and the money of American tax- 
payers. 


Surely the Stars and Stripes would 
serve a good purpose here. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MUNDT asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorp and include an editorial dealing 
with the location of the United Nations 
Capital. 


ENFORCEMENT POLICIES IN THE OPA 


Mr. DWORSHAE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent to proceed for 1 min- 
ute, to revise and extend my remarks and 

include a telegram I have received from 
the Retail Grocers Association of Twin 
Falls, Idaho. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Idaho? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. Speaker, last 
week representatives of the Nation’s 
food dealers gathered in Washington to 
discuss the matter of cooperation and 
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enforcement policies in the OPA pro- 
gram. I presume many Members at- 
tended those conferences. I am fully ac- 
quainted with the fact that while there 
was cooperation between the American 
people—whether they were consumers, 
retailers, or wholesalers—and the OPA 
during the war, there is now a tendency 
toward the adoption of enforcement pol- 
icies by OPA, which border upon gestapo 
tactics. I receive complaints from my 
own State that enforcement officials ap- 
parently are doing everything they can 
to undermine public confidence in the 
OPA program. Typical of the reaction 
among Idaho food dealers is the senti- 
ment expressed in the following telegram 
I received from the Retail Grocers Asso- 
ciation of Twin Falls: 
Twin Fats, InaHo, January 25, 1946. 
Hrnrr C. DworsHAk, ° 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Regulations and enforcement methods of 
OPA becoming unbearable. Food dealers 
here organized 100 percent. Six representa- 
tives met with OPA enforcement officers 
in Boise yesterday. Results unfavorable. 
We believe control some items may be still 
nececsary. Would rather see country aban- 
don price control on foods than policed Dy 
gestapo methods now used. Group feels 
best leave regulations but ask for margin 
of tolerance for unintentional minor viola- 
tions. Believe most shortages of merchandise 
caused by OPA regulations. Surely better 
plan can be devised. 


ReErariL Grocers or TWIN FALLS, 
Met Carter, Secretary. 


The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Idaho has expired. 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, where 
there is a will there is a way. The 
agreements reached over the week end 
between the United Automobile Workers 
and the Chrysler and Ford Corporations 
prove that old saying. Here we have 
two good examples that collective bar- 
gaining will work when both sides sit 
down around the conference table in 
good faith, where the corporations are 
willing to listen to the claims made by 
the unions. As a result, settlements 
have been reached and peace prevails 
in those two large segments of the auto- 
mobile industry. 

On the other hand, I think those set- 
tlements emphasize once more the arro- 
gance of General Motors in refusing to 
proceed with sound, honest collective 
bargaining. I hope the Congress will 
soon decide to have a thorough investi- 
gation of the charges that have been 
made on this floor that there is a con- 
Spiracy on the part’of Wall Street inter- 
ests behind the steel companies and 
General Motors to break down the union 
movement in this country. It is high 
time we ascertained the truth in this 
intolerable situation. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin has expired. 
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RETURN OF PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT 
OFFICES TO STATE OPERATION 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Mlinois (Mr. 
SaBATH]. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
House Resolution 494 and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That immediately upon the adop- 
tion of this resolution it shall be in order 
to move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration of 
the bill (H. R. 4437) to provide for the re- 
turn of public employment offices to State 
operation, to amend the act of Congress ap- 
proved June 6, 1933, and for other purposes. 
That after general debate, which shal! be 
confined to the bill and shall continue not 
to exceed 3 hours to be equally divided and 
controlled by the chairman and the rank- 
ing minority member of the Committee on 
Labor, the bill shall be read for amendment 
under the 5-minute rule. At the conclusion 
of the reading of the bill for amendment, the 
Committee shall rise and report the same 
back to the House with such amendments as 
shall have been adopted and the previous 
question shall be considered as ordered on 
the bilk and amendments thereto to final 
passage without intervening motion except 
one motion to recommit. 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I do not 
believe it is necessary for me to explain 
the provisions of H. R. 4437, to provide 
for the return of public employment 
offices to State operation, to amend the 
act of Congress approved June 6, and for 
other purposes, which is made in order 
for consideration by this rule. It is an 
open rule providing for 3 hours of gen- 
eral debate, and amendments may be 
offered when the bill is read for amend- 
ment under the 5-minute rule. 

The Members are familiar with the 
rider which was attached to H. R. 4407, 
the so-called rescission bill, providing for 
the return of the Employment Service to 
the operation of the respective States 
within 100 days, which was vetoed by the 
President. In view of the convincing rea- 
sons given by the President itn his veto 
message, I cannot understand why the 
Republicans are bent in having the Serv- 
ice returned to the States unless it is 
for political reasons, and, perchance, 
that they feel they may obtain some 
advantage in obtaining patronage when 
the Service is turned over to the States. 
Under the leave granted me, I insert at 
this point that part of the President’s 
veto message pertaining to his disap- 
proval of the rider attached to the so- 
called rescission bill. I am satisfied that 
any fair-minded person reading his mes- 
sage will come to the conclusion that it 
was absolutely impossible to turn over 
these important functions to the States 
in the short period of time as provided 
in the original bill. 

The President’s message is as follows: 

I am withholding my approval of H. R. 
4407, reducing certain appropriations and 
contract authorizations available for the fis- 
cal year 1946, and for other purposes. 

= ee ~ 7 a 

In addition to its effect on tions, 
however, the bill contains provisions which 
require our system of public employment of- 
fices—now unified in a single national sys- 
tem—to be broken up within 100 days, and 
transferred to operation as 51 separate State 
and territorial systems. 
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While I believe such a transfer should be 
made at the proper time, I am convinced that 
this bill requires that it be made at the wrong 
time and in the wrong way. Such a disper- 
sion and transfer at this time would immeas- 
urably retard our reemployment program. 
And as the basis for Federal-State coopera- 
tion, in a fundamental program of national 
importance, the provisions of the bill dealing 
with the public-employment offices are un- 
sound and unwise from any point of view. 

So far as the timing of the transfer is con- 
cerned, the period designated by this bill—the 
next 100 days—is the most disadvantageous 
that could have been chosen. It will result 
in a disrupted and inefficient employment 
service at the very time when efficient opera- 
tion is most vitally needed by veterans, work- 
ers, and employers. 

Our local public employment offices are 
now, and will be during the next several 
months, in the midst of the peak work 
load in their history. This is because the 
offices are now engaged in counseling and 
placing millions of applicants who require 
individualized service. These applicants in- 
clude able-bodied veterans seeking assistance 
in their readjustment to civilian life, handi- 
capped veterans requiring even more time 
and guidance in finding the jobs most suit- 
able for them, and unemployed war workers 
who are confronted by difficult readjustments 
because of substantial reductions in job 
opportunities at their wartime skills and 
wage rates. 

At such a time any change in manage- 
ment and direction is necessarily disruptive 
to the service. A change which would re- 
place our present single and unified man- 
agement by 51 separate managements would 
be very harmful. Even with every effort 
by the States to promote a smooth transition, 
the transfer of some 23,000 employees to new 
conditions of employment, and the adjust- 
ment of operations to the requirements of 
51 different State agencies, will inevitably 
cause confusion and delay. 

In my reconversion message of September 
6 to the Congress, I pointed out our national 
responsibilities and problems in connection 
with reemployment during the reconversion 
period. During this period displaced war 
workers and the veterans who are returning 
to civilian life at the rate of more than a 
million per month will need, and have a 
right to expect, from their National Govern- 
ment, an effective job-counseling and place- 
ment service. These problems and responsi- 
bilities cannot, in a period when millions of 
veterans and other workers are moving across 
State lines, be met adequately through 51 
separate and independent public employ- 
ment service systems, linked only by the 
necessarily remote and indirect influence of 
a Federal agency financing the State systems 
through grants-in-aid. 

For these reasons, I now repeat my rec- 
ommendation that the transfer of our public 
employment offices to State operation be 
postponed until June 1947. The adminis- 
tration is committed to returning the Service 
to State operation, and that commitment 
will be carried through. But this is not the 
time. 

Apart from the timing of the transfer, the 
provisions of H. R. 4407 which govern the 
basis for Federal-State cooperation in the 
maintenance of public employment offices do 
not assure that an adequate service will be 
available in all States. 

The bill provides for the operation of pub- 
lic employment offices by the States under 
rules and regulations prescribed by the Sec- 
retary of Labor to carry out the provisions 
of the Wagner-Peyser Act. Operating costs 
would be met entirely by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. These provisions of the bill would 
remain in effect for only a few months—the 
balance of the current fiscal year. 

The bill precludes the granting of funds 
to any State which is unable, or unwilling, 
to comply with the provisions of the bill or 
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any requirement of the Secretary of Labor 
pursuant to the provisions of the bill. 

A Federal-State cooperative program for a 
national system of public-employment offices 
financed entirely by Federal funds must at 
least provide assurance as to two basic objec- 
tives: The Federal Government must be sure 
that the essential services are being provided 
through the States’ employment offices, and 
it must know that the offices are being oper- 
ated with reasonable efficiency. Under such 
& program, the Federal Government is not 
interested in prescribing minute or insignifi- 
cant details concerning the State operation, 
but it does have a stake in the preservation 
of reasonable standards. 

H. R. 4407 provides no effective protection 
for this national interest. If any State, for 
any reason, cannot or does not meet the 
minimum requirements, Federal grants can- 
not be made. But at the same time the 
Federal Government itself is precluded from 
continuing the operation of public-employ- 


* ment-office facilities in the State. 


This means, in effect, that when there is a 
substantial failure to provide essential serv- 
ices or to meet minimum standards of effi- 
ciency, the Federal Government must choose 
between two alternatives which are both 
unsatisfactory. It must either acquiesce in 
the substandard operation—or, by withhold- 
ing funds, it must deprive all of the State’s 
employers, workers, and veterans of a service 
they need and to which they are entitled. 

At the time of such acute emergency— 
when employment offices are needed to pro- 
vide veterans with the services with which 
the Congress has required they be provided, 
and needed also to assist other unemployed 
workers in securing peacetime jobs—I can- 
not approve legislation which, under some 
conditions, may offer only a choice between 
a substantially substandard service or no 
service at all. 

It seems clear to me that a matter of such 
grave importance as our public-employment 
system deserves not only permanent legisla- 
tion, but legislation carefully and separately 
considered. Issues of such a difficult and 
vital nature should not be dealt with as 
riders to appropriation bills. 

The fact is that our present legislation 
governing the operation of our cooperative 
Federal-State employment service system, 
enacted in 1933, needs thorough revision in 
the light of changed conditions. Several bills 
now pending before both Houses of Con- 
gress—H. R. 4437, S. 1456, and S. 1510—are 
designed to accomplish this. Enactment of 
such permanent legislation is essential be- 
fore a transfer back to State operation can 
be achieved in an efficient and orderly 
manner. 

Adequate and uniform standards of serv- 
ice must be maintained and proper security 
for the personnel of the organization itself 
must be provided in a permanent way, if it 
is to keep and attract the caliber of person- 
nel able and eager to perform its important 
tasks. 

Only in this way can we provide a sound 
and permanent basis for Federal-State co- 
operation in the maintenance of a postwar 
system of public employment offices which 
will meet the needs of veterans, employers, 
workers, and the Nation as a whole. 

While I object to the specific measure 
which this bill proposes to carry out with 
respect to our employment service, I object 
even more strongly to the legislative method 
employed for its enactment. To attach a leg- 
islative rider to an appropriation bill restricts 


the President's exercise of his functions and 


is contrary to good government. 

In view of my past legislative experience, I 
realize the obligations of the President to the 
Congress as a coordinate branch of the Gov- 
ernment. At the same time I must be equal- 
ly aware of the constitutional responsibility 
of the President to the people, and of the ob- 
ligation of the Congress to help him dis- 
charge trat responsibility. 
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The Constitution has placed upon the 
President the duty of considering bills for 
approval or disapproval. It has always been 
possible for the Congress to hamper the Pres- 
ident’s exercise of this duty by combining so 
many subjects into a single bill that he can- 
not disapprove an objectiorabie item with- 
out holding up necessary legislation. 

Partly in order to prevent this practice, it 
has long been considered a fundamental 
principle that legislation on a major issue of 
policy ought not be ccmbined with an appro- 
priation measure. The present bill directly 
violates that principle. I am obliged to with- 
hold my approval to some very excellent leg- 
islation because of the objectionable prac- 
tice which has been followed by attaching 
this rider which I cannot possibly approve. 

Harry S. TRUMAN. 

THE WHITE House, December 22, 1945. 


Mr. Speeker, the Service, as I have 
said, has been efficiently administered 
since the Government assumed control 
in 1942. I have never heard any com- 
plaint from anyone against its opera- 
tion and handling. On the other hand, 
I have received a great many communi- 
cations urging that the Service should 
remain under Federal control where it 
has rendered splendid service to hun- 
dreds of thousands of unemployed. I 
am sure all who are familiar with the 
administration of the Service under the 
Government must concede that it has 
functioned in a highly satisfactory man- 
ner and has rendered exceptionally valu- 
able service. 

I shall not take up the further time 
of the House in explaining the provi- 
sions of the bill, feeling that the mem- 
bership are thoroughly informed as to 
its purpose, and I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. Sveaker, I yield 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. ALLEN]. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self such time as I may require. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Illinois is recognized. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. Speaker, some rea- 
sons why the employment services should 
be returned to State control immedi- 
ately: 

First. Efficient handling of unemploy- 
ment requires that the same agency 
which dispenses unemployment compen- 
sation should also be responsible for as- 
sisting the unemployed to obtain jobs. 

Second. The State employment services 
were operated efficiently by the States 
before the war and were simply “loaned” 
to the Federai Government for the dura- 
tion. 

Third. The continued operation of the 
employment services by the Federal Gov- 
ernment will make it more and more dif- 
ficult as time goes on to have these serv- 
ices returned to the States. Continued 
Federal operation will eventually result 
in federalization of the entire unemploy- 
ment compensation system with the loss 
of experience rating provisions in the 
State laws and the imposition of a flat 
rate of tax. 

Fourth. The employment services do 
not provide jobs; they provide the means 
through which employers who have a 
job to offer can communicate with the 
unemployed, and employers will cooper- 
ate with a State employment service op- 
erated in conjunction with the unem- 
ployment compensatfon system. 
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Fifth. The continued operation of a 
wartime agency on a Federal basis has 
in it the possibilities of its being changed 
from a service organization in a free la- 
bor market to a police organization in a 
planned economy. 

Sixth. Up to September 30, 1945, over 
$1,056.000,000 was collected by the Fed- 
eral Government under the 0.3-percent 
Federal unemployment tax and only a 
little over $440,000,000 was returned to 
the States for administration of the un- 
employment compensation systems, leav- 
ing a net income to the Federal Govern- 
ment of well over $615,000,000 which went 
into general revenue. 

Seventh. Job placement and counsel- 
ing of veterans is primarily the problem 
of the community to which the veteran 
returns. Veterans will run into less red 
tape under State-operated employment 
services. 

Eighth. The States have worked out 
an efficient system of handling interstate 
claims for compensation and can cooper- 
ate in the same manner in making known 
job opportunities in other locaiities. 

I trust this bill will be amended re- 
turning employment services to Siate 
control immediately. 

Mr. Speaker, I now yield 5 minutes to 
the gentlewoman from Illinois [Miss 
SumMNER] and ask unanimous consent 
that she may speak out of order. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 


the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Miss SUMNER of Ilinois. Mr. 


Speaker, bearing in mind that chaos is 
the prelude to communism look at what 
happened in Illinois this week end. 

For many years both Democratic and 
Republican regimes in Llinois have 
neglected to redistrict. But certainly 
the war period was no time to redistrict. 
It would be wrong to tempt Congress- 
men to leave their duties to campaign 
in new districts. Unsettled war condi- 
tions made redistricting unfair to multi- 
tudes of busy people including displaced 
war workers and exiled soldiers who 
could not know as yet where they would 
reside. Redistricting now meant more 
machine-controlled Congressmen but 
apparently that was exactly what New 
Dealism wanted. New Dealers drummed 
up a crusade for immediate redistrict- 
ing, urging that it is against the Federal 
Constitution to delay  redistricting— 
though we all know from experience 
that New Dealism seldom misses a 
chance to scuttle the Constitution. 

Only a few days before the last day 
for filing primary petitions a lawsuit was 
filed in Chicago with the avowed object 
of having all Illinois congressional dis- 
tricts declared unconstitutional and 
forcing all candidates for Congress into 
State-wide campaigns. The complain- 
ants were two University of Chicago pro- 
fessors. They boasted in the press that 
their rank was a guarantee that their 
lawsuit was high-minded. It was not 
pointed out that here as in Russia and 
other countries professors are the fa- 
vorite tools of the Communist revolu- 
tion. 

Saturday afternoon came the news 
that the professors had won their law- 
suit in the Chicago court. Sunday being 
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a holiday, candidates had only a few 
hours in which to file revised statements 
and assemble petitions, a task usually 
requiring weeks. As a practical matter, 
candidates not endorsed by any party 
machine are bound to lose out. The 
professors’ victory was a tremendous 
triumph for machine politics in Dlinois. 

And what if the Supreme Court should 
reverse the decision as any good court 
would surely want to do, the suit having 
been filed so unreasonably late and being 
so clearly against the public interest? 
The Supreme Court, one can only hope, 
will feel forced to uphold the unwar- 
ranted decisions of the Chicago court in 
order to prevent chaos and prevent the 
people of Illinois being robbed of their 
right to representation in Congress. 

Incidentally the mischief done by 
these professors serves to raise the ques- 
tion, what can we do to raise the stand- 
ard of qualifications required of in- 
structors in universities? Here as in 
Russia and Germany future voters are 
being indoctrinated with the Communist 
propaganda which nowadays passes for 
jurisprudence, economics, and history. 
The problem is no longer the little red 
schoolhouse but the big Red university. 
Why? Obviously because here as in 
Russia and Germany rewards and polit- 
ical recognition go to those teachers who 
disseminate the propaganda. Anybody 
possessing the scanty learning required 
to become a college instructor has a 
good chance to become a radio debater, 
a Member of Congress, a Government 
agency czar, a member of the favored 
caste—providing only that he zealously 
follow the Communistic Party line. 

The vigilant citizens of Lilinois will re- 
sist this atomic move to purge their 
Representatives in Congress. But pa- 
triots everywhere should be on the alert. 
The attempts to take over the American 
Republic are growing increasingly bold. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. I yield to 
the gentleman from Mississippi? 

Mr. RANKIN. I was going to say that 
when we had the little red schoolhouse 
we did not have any little Red school 
teachers. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
out of order for 5 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I am not 
surprised that my colleague, the gentle- 
woman from Illinois [Miss SUMNER] 
should attempt to charge the New Deal 
with responsibility for a petition of in- 
junction filed in Federal court in Chicago 
to prevent the secretary of state from 
certifying candidates for Congress by 
districts. It is not unusual] for my col- 
Jeague to blame on the New Deal every- 
thing she dislikes, and her dislikes are 
many, or to call that of which she dis- 
approves of Communistic tendency. But 
the Democratic Party has nothing to do 
with this injunction. If the injunction 
should be granted all candidates would 
have to run at large. In all likelihood 
that would mean the election of 26 Dem- 
ocrats, it is true, notwithstanding that 
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there are some few Republicans with pro- 
gressive ideals whom I personally, as a 
good Democrat, would dislike to see elim- 
inated. Nevertheless, my colleague's 
charges are unjustified and unwarranted. 
In the three-judge court which heard 
the petition, a Democrat sided with the 
one Republican judge in refusing to dis- 
miss the petition for lack of jurisdiction 
on motion of the attorney general, who 
is himself a Republican. 

Personally, I agree that the action and 
application are, to say the least, un- 
timely. It is manifestly unfair at this 
late hour. I advocated reapportion- 
ment and redistricting 20 years ago, 
when we had a Democratic governor 
and a Democratic legislature favorably 
inclined to redistricting. Unfortunately, 
down-State members of the legislature. 
together with a few others, opposed re- 
districting then, mainly on the grounds 
it would give Chicago two or three addi- 
tional Members of Congress, and also 
additional members of the State senate 
and house. No action was taken then 
or since. That redistricting should have 
taken place years ago, I concede; but I 
agree with the gentlewoman that at this 
time it is untimely and unfair, and wil! 
not be for the best interests of the State 
of Illinois. To require now that each 
of the 26 Representatives to which the 
State is entitled be elected at large may 
deprive some sections or some industries 
of their representation entirely. . 

All that aside, I have hope that before 
tomorrow the court will grant a contin- 
uance on the petition or will postpone 
action. I do not think that the fears 
of the gentlewoman from Illinois, and 
of the other Members from Illinois on 
the Republican side, are justified, be- 


’ cause I do not think any real action wil! 


be taken that will force all candidates 
for Congress from Illinois to run at 
large. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. CHURCH. The gentleman just 
spoke of his hope that before tomorrow 
the court might take action. 

Mr. SABATH. I mean by tomorrow, 
yes; because it has been continued, | 
understand. 

Mr. CHURCH. The last filing day is 
tomorrow, Tuesday. 

Mr. SABATH. That is correct; the 
last day for filing is tomorrow. 

Mr. CHURCH. I wondered what the 
gentleman’s knowledge is as to what the 
court might be going to do. 

Mr. SABATH. I said it would be 
manifestly unfair for the court at this 
time to grant the injunction against the 
secretary of state. Although I have al- 
ways advocated redistricting, I think that 
to bring it about at this time, at the last 
hour, is manifestly unfair, and would de- 
prive some Members and some candi- 
dates of the opportunity to file. I do 
not agree with this course, and it is 
emphatically not the work of the New 
Deal. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Illinois. 
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Miss SUMNER of Illinois. There 
would be no way for a candidate, down- 
State or up-State, who did not have the 
support of the party organization to get 
his petition for Congressman-at-large 
out at this late date. 

Mr. SABATH. That is right. I am 
glad that the gentlewoman is correct 
at times, especially in this instance. 
However, I do not wish to be misunder- 
stood. I do not desire that my state- 
ment be taken as meaning that neces- 
sarily no action will be taken. I am of 
the opinion only that the judges will find 
that the issuing cf an injunction at this 
late date may cause more harm than 
good. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Indiana | Mr. HALLEcK]. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to talk just a little about the matter be- 
fore us, but before I do that I cannot 
resist suggesting to the gentleman from 
Illinois, the very estimable dean of the 
House and chairman of the Committee 
on Rules, that I am equally confident 
that if all the candidates for Congress 
in Illinois ran at large there would be a 
solid Republican delegation form Illinois. 

Mr. SABATH. The gentleman does 
not live in Illinois, so he does not have 
the information I possess. 

Mr. HALLECK. No, I live in the great 
State of Indiana, but I have looked over 
the Illinois figures a number of times. 

Now let us get back to the matter be- 
fore us, which is the bill alleged by some 
to bring about the return of the USES 
to the States. I should like first of all to 
refer to a telegram that was addressed on 
December 19, 1941, by the then President 
of the United States, Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, to the then Governor of the State 
of Indiana, my State, the Honorable 
Henry F. Schricker. I do not know that 
it makes any difference, because I do not 
believe we should approach this matter 
on any partisan basis, but in order that 
there may be no question, Mr. Schricker 
was of the same political faith as the 
then President. 

The telegram read as follows: 

DECEMBER 19, 1941. 
To Hon. Henry F. SCHRICKER: 

Now that this country is actually at war 
it is more than ever necessary that we utilize 
to the fullest possible extent all of the man- 
power and womanpower of this country to 
increase our production of war materials. 
This can only be accomplished by central- 
izing recrufting work into one agency. At 
present, as you know, the United States Em- 
ployment Service consists of 50 separate State 
and Territorial employment services. whose 
operations are loosely coordinated by the 
Federal Government. In order that there 
may be complete responsiveness to the de- 
mands of national defense and speedy, uni- 
form, effective action to meet rapidly chang- 
ing needs, it is essential that all of these 
Separate employment services be given in- 
structions by the proper Federal officials that 
the necessary steps be taken to accomplish 
this purpose at once. I ask that you like- 
wise instruct the proper officials of your State 
to transfer to the United States Employment 
Service all of the present personnel, records, 
and facilities required for this operation. 
Inasmuch as the Federal Government is 
already paying practically 100 percent of the 
cost of operation and the State personnel has 
been recruited on a merit basis, there will 
Se no difficulty in transferring State em- 
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ployees into the Federal service. These em- 
ployment offices will continue to serve the 
unemployment compensation agency so 
that there will be no need to set up duplicate 
offices. I shall appreciate your advising me, 
at once, of your full cooperation so that the 
conversion of the present Employment Serv- 
ice into a truly national service may be ac- 
complished without delay. 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, 
President, United States of America. 


I take it that similar telegrams were 
sent to the governors of other States. 
The Governor of my State responded to 
that telegram on December 22 in these 
words, and I think they are important 
in any consideration of this matter. 

DECEMEER 22, 1941. 
FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Pursuant to your telegram of.December 19, 
I have discussed the federalization of Em- 
ployment Service activities now performed 
by the Indiana Employment Security Divi- 
sion with the board and director of that 
division and have arranged with them to 
comply with your request. 

Indiana labor and industry have coop- 
erated wholeheartedly with our State or- 
ganization, which is a completely integrated 
agency and does not consist of two separate 
organizations for administration of unem- 
ployment compensation, on the one hand, 
and employment service on the other. I am 
quite sure that federalization of a part of 
that organization will not result in any 
greater efficiency in operation. However, I 
assure you of our desire and willingness to 
cooperate with you during the present emer- 
gency, and for that reason I am taking the 
initial steps to comply with your request. 
In this compliance it is my understanding 
that the federalization is for the duration of 
the present war and that upon cessation of 
the emergency the employment service func- 
tions will be returned to the control of the 
people of Indiana. 

HENRY F. SCHRICKER, 
Governor of Indiana. 


To my mind, in the absence of some 
specific denial of that request and those 
conditions, it creates a clear responsibil- 
ity upon the Federal Government to now 
return these services to the States. So 
far as I know, there never was any dif- 
ferent understanding about it. If that 
is true, then, since it was stipulated that 
the transfer to the Federal Government 
was for the duration, the time has come 
for the return of these services to the 
States. 

It seems to me there is another thing 
implicit in that exchange of telegrams 
and implicit in the language used by the 
Governor of my State, that is, the serv- 
ices when returned to the States should 
be returned in that form and degree that 
they were held by the States and used 
by the States before their voluntary 
transfer to the Federal Government in 
compliance with the request of the Presi- 
dent, to meet the emergency caused by 
the war. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Indiana has expired. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield three additional minutes to the 
gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. How about this bill 
that has come out of the committee? If 
you will read it, you will see it is a re- 
turn in fiction and not in fact. First of 
all, the return is too long delayed. Sec- 
ondly, there are such restrictions, limita- 
tions, impositions of regulations, and 
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controls that if the return is effected by 
the terms of the proposal which has come 
from the committee it will not be a re- 
turn to the States, but rather in truth 
and in fact the real control, the real oper- 
ations, the real direction, will be retained 
in Washington in the Federal Govern- 
ment. It will not be such a return to 
the States as it was clearly understood 
and agreed should be the case when the 
transfer was made to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALLECK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin. 

Mr. HENRY. I take it the gentleman 
from Indiana agrees with us in Wiscon- 
sin that when those services were turned 
over to the Federal Government we as- 
sumed they were being loaned to the 
Federal Government and expected them 
to be returned to us in that original form. 

Mr. HALLECK. Why, I think it is just 
a matter of common understanding that 
that was the situation which prevailed. 
That was the understanding that was 
had generally throughout the country. 
Obviously, when the time comes for a 
return, the return should be made of 
the services as they existed and were op- 
erated at the time the Federal Govern- 
ment asked for the transfer of them to 
the Federal Government. 

Now, after the return is effected, if it 
is the desire of Congress that there be 
some regulation or limitation or restric- 
tion imposed from Washington, then let 
us take that up and consider it. How- 
ever, I for one am beginning to be dis- 
turbed, not only at the implications con- 
tained in this bill, but in other operations 
which presumably were left to the States 
but where we have seen the constant en- 
croachment of Federal power on the 
functions of the several States. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Indiana has again expired. 

(Mr. HALLECK asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include therewith a telegram 
to the Governor of Indiana from the 
President of the United States.) 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 4 minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Brown]. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
am supporting House Resolution 494, 
which makes in order H. R. 4437, the 
Ramspeck bill, because the adoption of 
the rule will give me the only opportunity 
I will have to vote to amend the Rams- 
peck bill or to vote for some substitute 
bill to take its place. I want to cast my 
vote for such amendments, or a substi- 
tute, in order that the Federal Govern- 
ment may be required to promptly return 
to the various States the employment 
services which were taken out from un- 
der their jurisdiction as a war measure, 
and because I believe the Federal Gov- 
ernment should maintain inviolate and 
keep the definite pledge it made to the 
States, that when hostilities were over 
the employment services would be re- 
turned to State control. So I shall sup- 
port the rule in order to bring this bill 
to the floor, and then I shall support 
amendments or substitute bills which 
will provide for the early return of the 
employment seryjces to the States. 
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I am hoping that any substitute which 
will be offered will eliminate many of 
the sections contained in the Ramspeck 
bill. If not. then I shall support any 
amendment for the purpose of striking 
out those sections of the bill which would 
fasten Federal bureaucracy upon the 
States, and provide for Federal control 
of the employment services after they 
are returned to the States. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield. 

Mr. JENKINS. In line with the gen- 
tleman’s remarks with reference to the 
Government having importuned the 
States to turn over these facilities, I 
would like to call the gentleman’s atten- 
tion to the fact that our Governor, Mr. 
Bricker, at the time President Roosevelt 
made his request, entered into that situ- 
ation more exhaustively than any other 
governor. In other words, he held out a 
long time and had a more definite under- 
standing than probably any of the other 
governors, because he insisted that the 
matter be thoroughly understood before 
that change was made. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. In Ohio, for 
many years, we had a very efficient and 
effective employment service. The de- 
partment which handled that work did 
so in a way most pleasing and satis- 
factory to all our citizens. It was ad- 
ministered more economically than 
under Federal operation. The people of 
Ohio, almost unanimously, are exceed- 
_ ingly anxious to have the employment 
services returned to the States, and to see 
reinstituted the efficient administration 
we enjoyed prior to the Federal Govern- 
ment taking over control of that agency. 

Mr. FSERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Was your State 
employment service in operation in 1933 
in the city of Cleveland, Ohio, when 
thousands and thousands of men were 
out of employment and could not find 
any jobs? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Yes; and func- 
tioned efficiently, too. Inoticed the Fed- 
eral Government, at that time, did not 
find any jobs for the unemployed except 
through made “leaf raking” projects. 
The gentleman should know the Employ- 
ment Service, under either State or Fed- 
eral control, does not create jobs, but 
simply places applicants in jobs which 
may be available. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 7 minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Dirksen}. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, the mat- 
ter that is pending before the House now, 
in my judgment, will be one of the most, 
if not the most important measure that 
this Congress will consider. That covers 
a great deal of latitude, but I speak 
rather advisedly when I say that. 

First of all, the transfer of USES to 
the States, from the standpoint of time, 
is important. I would not mind com- 
promising on that date and making it 
June 30, 1946, but not June 30, 1947, for 
by that time the whole disruptive force 
and the damage will be done. So it is 
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important that they are transferred at an 
early date. 

However, it has been made to appear 
that that time is the most important 
thing about this bill. Well, itis not. The 
important thing about this bill is the 
delegation of authority to the Secretary 
of Labor to the point that this is, for all 
intents and purposes, a federalization of 
the service. There are two ways of 
federalizing a function. The first is to 
simply lift it up bodily and transfer it to 
the Federal Government. ' 

The other is to make it appear that a 
cooperative State-Federal system is be- 
ing proposed, but to delegate such broad 
powers to a Federal bureau that it be- 
comes in truth and in fact a complete 
federalization of the system so that for 
all practical purposes the States are con- 
trolled at every level of activity if in the 
Secretary of Labor’s wisdom, his discre- 
tion, and his naked opinion he has a dif- 
ferent idea. Time will only permit at 
this moment to point out some things, 
but I should say by way of prelude that 
tomorrow when we read the bill I shall 
offer a complete substitute for this bill 
that will delete all these objectionable 
provisions and advance the time for 
transfer. 

Let me point out what is in here. If 
you look, for instance, at page 3, lines 10 
and 11, you see some amendatory lan- 
guage of the Wagner-Peyser Act: 

To promote, develop, and assure the main- 
tenance of such other special service pro- 
grams as may be necessary to carry out the 
purposes of this act. 


Do you remember when an effort was 
made to put the placement of school 
teachers under Paul McNutt? Do you 
remember when an effort was made to 
virtually place the whole teacher-place- 
ment program in Social Security? You 
remember that. “And other special pro- 
grams.” ‘There it is in very obscure lan- 
guage as to what they intend to do. 

Suppose you turn over to page 4, lines 
2and3. Note the particular language in 
lines 2 and 3: 

To promote the development of such pro- 
grams as may affect employment, 


What kind of programs, public works? 
What kind of programs, relief programs? 
What kind of programs? Anything that 
affects employment. There is a broad 
delegation of the authority which it is 
now proposed to invest in one individual 
in the Federal Government, namely, the 
Secretary of Labor. 

Look at the language on page 8, in line 
12: 

To maintain reasonable referral standards 

which will, to the maximum feasible and 


consistent with the purposes and provisions 
of this act— 


And so forth. Every State today has a 
provision regarding suitable employ- 
ment. Suppose the Secretary of Labor 
says to the State of Illinois, “We do not 
agree with that provision of the State 
law.” 

We must conform to other referral 
standards which are satisfactory to him 
irrespective of what the people of Illinois 
may think or what their legislature may 
have done about it. So once you dele- 
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gate him that power, you have for prac- 
tical purposes, in the Ramspeck bill, fed- 
eralized the employment services not- 
withstanding the gesture of handing 
them back at some time. That is the 
difficulty with the bill that is before us, 
and I do hope in the interest of rolling 
back this tendency to completely federa!- 
ize something that ought to remain at the 
grass roots, that by an overwhelming ma- 
jority the Ramspeck bill will be rejected 
and the substitute adopted. That is why 
I say this is one of the most important 
things this Congress will be called upon 
to consider. If this bill is enacted into 
law the damage of actual federalization, 
even though nominal cooperation is 
maintained, will have been achieved. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. May I call the 
gentleman's attention to a provision 
which is found on page 10 relating to the 
covering into the State service, as it 
were, of Federal employees. That would 
be unconstitutional under the constitu- 
tion of the State of New York and its 
civil-service regulations. 

Mr. DIRKSEN, Exactly: so in the sub- 
stitute, may I say to the gentleman from 
New York, I have incorporated the lan- 
guage that we contrived with the Senate 
Appropriations Committee after a good 
many hearings that seemed to be agree- 
able to everybody all the way around 
and that meets the test of constitution- 
ality; and yet here is an all-inclusive pro- 
vision that is going to be very difficult, 
for it carries out the basic design of the 
framers of the bill to keep the power in 
the Department of Labor and make all 
the jurisdictions in the country conform. 
The argument will be advanced, for in- 
stance, that employment is a national 
problem and that there is no interstate 
clearance. I will be able to offer some in- 
formation on that subject tomorrow, but 
there is not a State in the Union that is 
not operating on an interstate clearance 
basis and had been doing so long before 
these services were ever transferred at 
the request of the former President of 
the United States. All those matters 
have been taken care of. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. BAILEY. Would the gentleman 
be willing in the amendment he is to 
offer to strike out the Federal appropria- 
tion and let the States support the em- 
ployment offices? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Let us meet that 
matter for a moment. That is one of 
the old canards that has been coming 
on here for a long time. Let me remind 
the gentleman from West Virginia that 
this Congress at the instance of the 
President made it impossible for the 
States to carry on by means of a pay-ro!! 
tax which simply siphoned the money 
out of the States into the Federal Treas- 
ury, setting aside a portion of it for ad- 
ministrative expenses. That amount 
today is in the hundreds of millions of 
dollars more than was required. There- 
fore, funds from the States have been 
available to offset all appropriations by 
Congress. 
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Where did the money come from? 
The gentleman refers to Federal funds. 
The Federal Government has no funds 
excepting in proportion as it taxes out of 
the frugality and the sweat of the people 
in my town and in yours. Yet that is 
one of those strange canards that has 
been going on here for a long time. It 
is not Federal money, it is only Federal 
money nominally because the Govern- 
ment took it away from the people back 
at the grass roots who have an interest 
in this thing. 

Mr. BAILEY. Let me ask the gentle- 
man one more question. Would he favor 
the return of this employment service to 
the States prior to the official closing of 
the war either by proclamation of the 
President or by action of the Congress? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Definitely so. Hos- 
tilities have ended. There is a morat 
obligation that we should recognize. 
Some of the governors wanted assurance 
on that point before USES was trans- 
ferred and they could not get it. The 
Governor of Wisconsin sent at least five 
messages to the White House and said, 
“I am doing what in my judgment and 
probably in the opinion of the attorney 
general of the State is an illegal act,” an 
illegal act under his own law; yet in the 
interest of the war effort they did turn 
that over, so they are entitled to have 
that back at the earliest possible date. 
It is a tremendous issue. Let us be 
alerted to it today. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois has expired. 

Mr. ALLEN of Iltinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield the balance of the time on this 
side to the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. MICHENER]. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, the 
bill which this rule makes in order is be- 
fore the Congress for review. Just a few 
weeks ago the same matter was thor- 
oughly discussed, debated, and voted 
upon by the House and by the Senate. 
The House and Senate, exercising their 
own free will and their own good judg- 
ment, by overwhelming vote ordered 
that this activity be returned to the 
States. That was a part of the rescission 
appropriation bill. 

That bill went to the President, but 
the President took no action until after 
the Congress had adjourned, then killed 
the bill by pocket veto without giving 
the Congress the right or privilege of 
attempting to pass on the validity and 
the virtue of his veto message. That be- 
ing the case, this action is before the 
House in order that it may reconsider 
its judgment of a few weeks ago and 
again express its will. 

That is all there is to this proposal. 
I voted to return this service to the 
States, as did a vast majority of the Con- 
gress, and I shall continue to so vote 
until I am persuaded that I am wrong. 
The governors of the States are opposed 
to the Federal Government taking over 
permanently this function, which has 
been, and can best be, performed by tlie 
States. Washington assumed this juris- 
diction as a war measure The necessity 
for its continuation has ceased. 

No one is opposed to the rule. We are 
all in favor of it. We are all for bring- 
ing this whole matter before the House 
again and letting us state whether or not 
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we have changed our mind within the 
last few weeks. To pass the bill the Con- 
gress must abandon its conclusion so 
carefully arrived at. 

Thée SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, in view 
of the statement of the gentleman from 
Michigan and the gentleman from In- 
diana, I ask unanimous consent to insert 
as a part of my remarks the veto mes- 
sage of the President of the United 
States on H. R. 4407, the so-called re- 
scission bill, to which a rider had been 
attached to discontinue the United 
States Employment Service within 100 
days and to transfer its functions to the 
respective States, which clearly shows 
that in the interest of efficiency and 
economy the United States Government 
should retain control of this important 
employment service, in the interest of 
the unemployed and in the interest of 
the Nation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from IIli- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the resolution. 
The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. GORE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an address delivered 
by his colleague, the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. SparKman], at Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Mr. LARCADE (at the request of Mr. 
ALLEN of Louisiana) was given permis- 
sion to extend his remarks in the Recorp 
and include a letter. 


UNITED STATES EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 4437) to provide for the 
return of public employment offices to 
State operation, to amend the act of Con- 
gress approved June 6, 1933, and for 
other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 4437, with Mr. 
WALTER in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 40 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman and my colleagues, I re- 
gret that our able chairwoman the gen- 
tlewoman from New Jersey [{Mrs. Nor- 
ton], who has been seriously ill, is unable 
to present to you the bill, H. R. 4437, 
which after most careful study and con- 
sideration of the entire subject our com- 
mittee recommends to this House for 
passage. 

This measure provides for the return 
of our public employment offices to State 
operation, a subject which has recently 
received widespread public attention, 
and has been considered by this House 
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on several prior occasions. We face a 
subject which, in the interest of all con- 
cerned, urgently requires comprehensive 
and permanent legislation at this time. 
I know that Members of this House have 
during the past several months received 
voluminous mail and heard many argu- 
ments, both for and against the imme- 
diate return of these offices to the States. 
Our committee heard and considered 
those arguments, at length. At those 
hearings we heard representatives of the 
Department of Labor. Gen. Omar Brad- 
ley spoke on behalf of the veterans, both 
in his capacity as Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs and as Chairman of the 
Veterans’ Placement Service Board, cre- 
ated by the Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act. We listened to representatives of 
both the American Federation of Labor 
and the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions. Representatives of employers and 
representatives of the State employment 
security agencies, and several others, also 
appeared before us. 

Several of the witnesses before our 
committee urged legislation to provide 
for the permanent Federal operation of 
public employment offices. There was 
sentiment in our committee for such leg- 
islation. But H. R. 4437, presented by 
our former colleague, Mr. Ramspeck, was 
reported by the committee and recom- 
mended to this House, provides for the 
transfer of those offices to State opera- 
tion. The President of the United States 
has stated flatly and unequivocably, that 
his administration is committed to the 
return of those offices to State operation. 
I favor the return. A majority of our 
committee favors the return. I believe 
the overwhelming sentiment in this Con- 
gress is in favor of such return and that 
this Congress will pass legislation to so 
provide. 

Our committee therefore proceeded to 
consider at length all the questions that 
must be solved in connection with that 
return. Those questions involve, first, 
the timing of the transfer—the date for 
the return; second, provisions for an 
orderly transfer; and, third, the perma- 
nent basis for the operation of those of- 
fices by the States after the transfer. 
Everyone agreed, and I cannot over- 
emphasize to this body, that legislation 
which only fixes a date for the transfer 
or does not adequately provide for the 
second and third point will cause in- 
describable confusion and uncertainty. 

H. R. 4437 recommended by our com- 
mittee, covers all three points. It in- 
cludes the soundest possible provisions on 
all three problems. It represents a rea- 
sonable middle course between the wishes 
of the State officials, at one extreme, and 
of the representatives of organized labor, 
at the other extreme. And it protects the 
interest of those most vitally concerned— 
the veterans, workers, and employers for 
whose benefit these offices are operated. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I hesitate not to 
yield to my friend from Wisconsin be- 
cause I have a splendid feeling for him, 
personally, and for his judgment. I 
should like to develop my subject mat- 
ter. However, I will yield, of course. 

Mr. KEEFE. Let me say to the gen- 
tleman that due to a commitment with 
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which the gentleman is familiar I cannot 
be here all of the afternoon. However, 
this is a matter to which I have given 
great study, with which I am familiar, 
and-in which I have a great interest. I 
should like to address the Congress some 
time on this subject. 

May I ask the gentleman whether it 
is not a fact that the proposal embodied 
in the proposed legislation, H. R. 4437, 
is an attempt to amend the basic law, 
the Wagner-Peyser Act, passed in 1933. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. This legislation does 
amend the Wagner-Peyser Act, and I 
think it should be amended. 

Mr. KEEFE. Until you do amend it, 
the only law there is on the statute books 
at the present time concerning this sub- 
ject is the Wagner-Peyser Act, which set 
up the system of employment offices? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. The gentleman is 
correct, but the financing is involved in 
the Social Security Act. 

Mr. KEEFE. Will the gentleman in his 
remarks explain why it has been found 
convenient and necessary, in connection 
with the return of the employment serv- 
ices under the Wagner-Peyser Act, to 
amend the Wagner-Peyser Act, instead of 
merely returning the services to the 
States in the condition they were at the 
time they were loaned to the Federal 
Government at the request of the late 
President? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. That is what I shall 
do. Isee every reason why the Members 
should debate thoroughly from every 
viewpoint the subject matter to which the 
gentleman calls our attention. 

Mr. KEEFE. Because I shall have to 
read the gentleman’s remarks, may I also 
ask that he make clear the method under 
which the system of employment services 
under the Wagner-Peyser Act was fi- 
nanced, and where that money came 
from, so that we may have an answer 
in this Recorp to the contention that the 
Federal Government furnishes the funds 
and therefore should control the opera- 
tion? I think the gentleman is quite 
familiar—I know I am—with where those 
funds come from and how they are allo- 
cated through appropriation out of the 
excess funds of the taxes levied under 
Social Security, which are paid by the 
taxpayers as taxes on pay rolls levied un- 
der the Social Security Act. I think 
there should be an explanation in the 
REcorp so that we may dissipate once and 
for ali the idea that the States are dip- 
ping into a specific Federal tax that was 
levied for some purpose other than a 
specific pay-roll tax that is levied under 
Social Security and out of which they 
have made a $625,000,000 profit up to 
date, even after paying the expenses of 
Social Security and unemployment com- 
pensation and the employment services. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. The gentleman has 
a right to have that developed in debate. 
I know the committee at least from our 
standpoint, will attempt to do so. 

First, as to the date for the return. 
Overwhelming evidence before the com- 
mittee demonstrated that our Nation is 
now and during the next year and a 
half, will be confronted by the greatest 
reemployment and employment adjust- 
ment problem in our history. This grows 
out of our reconversion from war to 
peacetime production, tremendous work- 
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er migrations during the war period, and 
the demobilization of an armed force 
whose veterans will number approxi- 
mately 15,000,000 persons. 

No one disputes that that reemploy- 
ment and employment adjustment prob- 
lem must be handled through our public- 
employment offices. The Congress itself 
has required in the Servicemen’s Read- 
justment Act of 1944, that our public 
employment offices shall provide, for our 
veterans, an effective job placement and 
employment counseling program, to as- 
sure for those veterans, maximum job op- 
portunities in the field of gainful employ- 
ment. And no one denies that during 
this peak reemployment and employ- 
ment adjustment period ahead, millions 
of veterans and displaced war workers 
will make up a highly mobile labor force, 
in search of job opportunities and jobs 
wherever they may be, not jobs within 
particular political or geographic bound- 
aries. 

The spokesman for the Interstate Con- 
ference of Employment Security Agen- 
cies claimed that, through the State pub- 
lic employment office systems, these dis- 
placed war workers and veterans, this 
highly mobile labor force, can be given a 
job counseling and placement service of 
equal or greater efficiency and effective- 
ness tl.an through offices operated as 
parts of a single, unified national system. 
General Bradley, speaking on behalf of 
the veterans and as chairman of the Vet- 
erans’ Placement Board, gave as his con- 
sidered judgment, a directly opposite 
conclusion, and therefore urged that the 
division of the presently unified national 
system be postponed until June 30, 1947. 
Representatives of organized labor 
strongly urged that only a unified na- 
tional system of offices could guide and 
place a mobile labor force without being 
restricted by State boundaries, and rep- 
resentatives of the Department of Labor 
submitted figures showing such tremen- 
dous increases in the number of visits to 
public employment offices that there can 
be no doubt that those offices are now 
and will be during the next 18 months, 
carrying the heaviest work load in their 
history. 

After carefully weighing all this evi- 
dence, our committee concluded, and 
recommends to this House, that the final 
date for the transfer of our public em- 
ployment offices to State operation be 
fixed as June 30, 1947. H.R. 4437, as re- 
ported to this House, so provides. Our 
committee recommends that postponed 
date because a unified national system of 
public employment offices can supply a 
more adequate employment placement 
and counseling service for the millions of 


- veterans and displaced war workers dur- 


ing their peak reemployment and read- 
justment period ahead and because the 
division of a unified national system into 
48 separate State systems, in the midst 
of such a peak period could only mean 
that time and energies which should be 
devoted to placing and counseling vet- 
erans and unemployed workers will in- 
stead be devoted to resolving the adjust- 
ment of the offices and their employees 
to the requirements and operations of 48 
different State agencies. 
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One further word on the date for the 
return of these offices to State adminis- 
tration is warranted. The State unem- 
ployment compensation agencies have 
urged that their State unemployment 
compensation laws cannot be efficiently 
administered unless they also operate the 
public employment offices through which 
the State benefits are paid. Our com- 
mittee found that there has been much 
misunderstanding on the subject of the 
relationship between public employment 
offices and the payment of State un- 
employment compensation benefits. We 
found that public employment offices do 
not make decisions on benefit claims. 
Such decisions are made by the State un- 
employment compensation agency and 
by State officials. We found that the 
public employment office services the 
unemployment compensation claimant 
for the State agency and in doing so, car- 
ries out the direction of the State unem- 
ployment compensation agencies. We 
found that in no case had a federally 
operated public employment office re- 
fused to perform or denied any service 
requested by a State unemployment com- 
pensation agency. And finally, what to 
us seemed most significant, General 
Bradley, who is responsible for the 
prompt payment of veterans’ readjust- 
ment allowances, urged the continued 
national system of public employment 
offices until June 30, 1947. Veterans’ re- 
adjustment allowances are administered 
through State unemployment compensa- 
tion agencies. General Bradley would 
never have recommended the continued 
Federal operation of public employment 
offices if in fact the payment of veterans’ 
readjustment allowances could not be or 
was not being properly and efficiently 
serviced through the nationally operated 
offices. In this respect there is and can 
be no difference between the services per- 
formed by a nationally operated public 
employment office on a claim for read- 
justment allowance by a veteran and a 
claim for unemployment compensation 
by a nonveteran, both of which claims 
are handled by the same State agency 
and through the same facilities. 

Second, whatever date is fixed for the 
transfer of our public employment offices 
to State operation, our committee found 
general agreement that the transfer 
must be made without disruption to the 
service. In each State, the offices must 
be transferred as going concerns, This 
problem requires attention principally 
because the effectiveness of the service 
is dependent upon its trained and ex- 
perienced employees. There are now in 
these offices, approximately 23,000 em- 
ployees, trained and experienced in the 
employment problems of their communi- 
ties, in providing job analysis and coun- 
seling assistance to veterans, workers 
and employers, and in making referrals 
and placements of workers. A substan- 
tial turn-over in that staff would mean 
the induction and training of new em- 
ployees, would mean that the service 
rendered by the offices would be impaired 
for many months. Our continuing na- 
tional obligation to maintain an effec- 
tive job placement and counseling serv- 
ice to veterans alone requires that the 
service be protected against an unwar- 
ranted turn-over as a result of the trans- 
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fer. Hence, just as in January 1942, the 
Federal Government undertook the op- 
eration of the State offices on an “as is” 
basis and transferred to and continued 
in the Federal civil service all State em- 
ployees in their same job, and at their 
same salaries, so too, the transfer of 
the offices to State operation must be 
effected on the same basis. This means 
that the Federal employees must be 
transferred to State pay rolls as a going 
concern, must be protected against dis- 
missals for political or other unwar- 
ranted reasons, and must be given a fair 
chance to take qualifying examinations 
for permanent status in their jobs under 
the State civil-service or merit-system 
plans. H. R. 4437, the Ramspeck bill, 
recommended by our committee, con- 
tains carefully worked out provisions on 
this subject. Before reporting out those 
provisions, our committee studied the 
provisions on the same subject in H. R. 
5142, the Dirksen bill, which were taken 
from H. R. 4407, the rescission bill dis- 
approved ‘by the President. We found 
that those provisions in the Dirksen bill 
were inadequate to assure public employ- 
ment office personnel of continued se- 
curity in their jobs after reasonable 
qualifications under the State civil-serv- 
ice or merit-system plans. We urge 
upon the House, the passage of the pro- 
visions of H. R. 4437. 

And finally, when the operation of the 
offices is resumed by the States, everyone 
agrees that the offices will be operated 
under the Federal-State cooperative pro- 
gram established by the Wagner-Peyser 
Act. That act was passed in June 1933, 
to provide for Federal-State cooperation 
in the maintenance of a national system 
of public employment offices. Since its 
enactment, there have been many de- 
velopments affecting the program. Our 
Federal-State unemployment compensa- 
tion program was established and is now 
operating smoothly. The Congress en- 
acted the GI bill of rights, requiring a 
permanent and continuous job place- 
ment and counseling service for veterans. 
The offices accumulated valuable expe- 
rience in the operation of systems for 
clearing workers between the States, in 
guiding the movements of migratory 
workers on the basis of up-to-date labor 
market data, in servicing handicapped 
workers, and other special groups requir- 
ing particularized programs, and in pro- 
moting the responsiveness and effective- 
ness of the local public employment office 
as a center of employment activities in 
its own community. These developments 
and this accumulated experience dem- 
onstrate that certain provisions of the 
1933 act are now obsolete, cumbersome, 
or inadequate. These developments and 
this accumulated experience demon- 
strate that the 1933 act must be amended 
if a sound and permanent basis is to be 
laid for the operation of the public em- 
ployment offices by the States after the 
transfer. Since we are now passing legis- 
lation pertaining to the United States 
Employment Service, now is the time to 
make these amendments. 

The amendments recommended by the 
committee and contained in H. R. 4437 
are of three general types: First, those 
which will promote ease of administra- 
tion by making uniform the Federal 
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statutes which apply to the State unem- 
ployment compensation administration 
and the Federal statutes which apply to 
the State employment service system; 
second, those which authorize the pro- 
grams and activities which experience 
has demonstrated are an inherent and 
necessary part of the services of a public 
employment office; and, third, the 
amendment which authorizes the Secre- 
tary of Labor to operate public employ- 
ment offices if a State ceases to operate 
such offices. The first group of amend- 
ments are necessary because, since the 
enactment of State unemployment com- 
pensation laws, in almost every State, a 
single State department or agency is ad- 
ministering both the State unemploy- 
ment compensation program and the 
State employment service program. At 
the Federal level, the State unemploy- 
ment compensation programs are pro- 
vided for in title III of the Social Secu- 
rity Act as amended and in the Federal 
Unemployment Tax Act and the State 
employment service programs are pro- 
vided for in the Wagner-Peyser Act. In 
order to promote ease and efficiency of 
administration of these two programs, 
the amendments substitute for incon- 
sistent provisions in the Wagner-Peyser 
Act certain provisions virtually identical 
to those contained in title IIT of the So- 
cial Security Act as amended. 

The spokesman for the Interstate Con- 
ference of State Employment Security 
Agencies came before our committee to 
urge consistency in the Federal require- 
ments applicable to these two programs, 
because at the State levels the two pro- 
grams are integrated under a single 
agency or department. Our committee 
recognized the need for such consistency. 
It can be best achieved under substan- 
tially identical statutory provisions. 

The amendments in this class include 
those relating to the 100 percent financ- 
ing of the State employment office sys- 
tems, those relating to the establishment 
and maintenance of personnel standards 
on a merit basis, and those relating to 
the withdrawal of Federal grants. All 
these are virtually verbatim incorpora- 
tions in the Wagner-Peyser Act of the 
equivalent provisions of sections 302 and 
303 of the Social Security Act as 
amended. Included in this class are also 
the amendments removing from the 
Wagner-Peyser Act the requirement that 
the States submit and operate in accord- 
ance with approved plans of operations, 
because no such requirement is contained 
in title III of the Social Security Act as 
amended. And also included in this class 
is the amendment relating to the re- 
ferral of workers to jobs at wages and 
under working conditions which are not 
less favorable to the individual than 
those prevailing for similar work in the 
community. That amendment is iden- 
tical to a requirement in the Federal 
Unemployment Tax Act—section 1603 
(a) (5) of the Internal Revenue Code 
as amended. 

A word of explanation is appropriate 
concerning the provisions for 100 per- 
cent Federal financing. This change is 
more apparent than real. Prior to the 
federalization of the State offices, vir- 
tually the total costs of those offices were 
being financed by the Federal Govern- 
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ment, though under two acts of Congress, 
the Wagner-Peyser Act and title III of 
the Social Security Act as amended. The 
basic effect of the financing amendments 
is therefore to eliminate the duplication 
in Federal fiscal procedures and activities 
that had development under those two 
acts of Congress. 

There has been much misunderstand- 
ing concerning the effect of the second 
group of amendments to the Wagner- 
Peyser Act. These relative to the main- 
tenance of programs for groups of work- 
ers, employers, or activities requiring 
special services, such as handicapped 
workers, to the referral of workers on the 
basis of their qualifications for the job, 
to cooperation, by State agencies, in ac- 
tivities necessary to carry out national 
obligations under the act and similar 
matters. 

As to the special-service programs, long 
experience in the operation of public em- 
ployment offices has demonstrated that 
particular types of workers, particular 
types of employers, and certain types of 
industries, cannot be adequately serviced 
by regular public employment office 
techniques. The handicapped worker 
requires special attention to secure, for 
him, a satisfactory job. The canning 
industry requires special planning and 
attention to secure, for it, the number 
of workers at the time required to avoid 
spoilage of crops. The maritime em- 
ployer requires a special service to se- 
cure, for him, an adequate crew between 
the scheduled arrival and departure of 
his ship. Numerous other examples 
might be cited. I submit that a clear 
authorization for such programs is basic 
to a reasonably adequate public employ- 
ment service in a nation whose indus- 
trial economy is as large and diverse as 
ours. 

The provision for the referral of work- 
ers on the basis of their qualifications 
for the jobs has been described as a little 
FEPC as well as contrary to the suitable 
work tests in State unemployment-com- 
pensation laws. Both charges are ludi- 
crous. Public employment offices have 
always referred workers on the basis of 
their work qualifications. Every State 
unemployment-compensation law in the 
Nation recognizes this principle. Rep- 
resentatives of the State agencies did not 
point to a single State law containing an 
inconsistent provision. And any em- 
ployer is absolutely free to hire or not 
hire, workers referred to him by a public 
employment office. Our committee rec- 
ommends this amendment, not as a 
devious device for purposes unrelated to 
a public employment service program, 
but to make express, a principle basic 
to a public employment agency whose 
services are freely available, namely, that 
all workers and all employers will be 
serviced, and that workers will be re- 
ferred on the basis of their job qualifica- 
tions, 

The provision for cooperation by State 
agencies in activities necessary to carry 
out national obligations under the act 
has been grossly misrepresented as an 
authorization for bureaucratic Federal 
domination of a State operation. Mr. 
Chairman, the legislation we are con- 
sidering provides for Federal-State co- 
operation in the maintenance of national 
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public employment service program. 
Under that program, the States have 
certain direct obligations and the Fed- 
eral Government has certain direct ob- 
ligations. The program contemplates 
that they will help each other. Is it now 
urged that the cooperation should all 
run in one direction? Under this leg- 
islation, the National Government has 
very important direct obligations. The 
Congress has made amply clear its man- 
date to the United States Employment 
Service and the Veterans’ Placement 
Service Board to maintain, through the 
local public employment offices, a vet- 
erans’ placement service and an effective 
job counseling service. When the local 
offices are operated by the States, how 
can that congressional mandate be car- 
ried out, except by the cooperation of the 
States in activities necessary for its exe- 
cution? Similarly, under this legisla- 
tion, the National Government is re- 
quired to maintain a system for clearing 
labor between the States. The States 
themselves have approved of and pointed 
to that provision as a basis for the im- 
mediate transfer of the offices to the 
States. How can that system be main- 
tained if, when the offices are operated 
by the States, a State is not obligated 
to participate in carrying out that sys- 
tem? If the States approve of the main- 
tenance of such a system, why should 
they object to a provision which will en- 
able the National Government to secure 
cooperation from all the States in mak- 
ing it work? Numerous other similar 
examples might be cited. Our commit- 
tee believes this provision is vital. I 
submit that the charges that have been 
made against it are not warranted. 

The third type of amendment to the 

agner-Peyser Act has been described 
as the so-called recapture clause. It au- 
thorizes the Federal operation of public 
employment offices in States which close 
their offices. In other words, it guar- 
antees the continued availability of the 
service for those for whose benefit the 
program is established, for millions of 
veterans, workers, and employers. 

The recapture clause relates solely to 
authority, in the Federal Government, to 
operate an employment service in a State 
only in two very specific cases. Those 
eases are: First, if the State itself fails 
or refuses to maintain any system of 
public employment office; and second, if, 
and only for so long as, a State is in- 
eligible for funds under other provisions 
of the act. 

In the first case, I am sure that there 
is not a gentleman in this House who, 
under such circumstances, would ignore 
the Federal Government’s obligation un- 
der the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act 
of 1944, to provide for veterans an effec- 
tive employment counseling and place- 
ment service, who would ignore the pro- 
vision of the Social Security Act that un- 
employment compensation benefits shall 
be paid only through public employment 
offices, or who would repudiate the basic 
purpose of the Wagner-Peyser Act to es- 
tablish a national system of public em- 
ployment offices, by insisting that the 
Government should not be permitted to 
operate a public employment service in 
a State which failed or refused to operate 
one. 
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Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
The gentleman has intimated that the 
Federal Government should come in 
in case the States refuse to cooperate 
or discharge their duties. Have any 
States refused to do so; and if so, what 
are they? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I cannot tell the 
gentleman what States are going to be 
faced with those problems. No one can 
say as of today. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Has there been any evidence as to what 
States have failed to discharge their 
duties in that respect, or are likely to? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Yes. Ih July 1941 
there developed a direct conflict between 
the Arizona law and the Federal regula- 
tions. I am informed that the necessary 
language was added to the Appropria- 
tion Act to permit the Federal Govern- 
ment to run the employment service in 
Arizona. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield to the gen- 
tlewoman from Illinois. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Canning 
factories have been told that they will 
not be given Mexican labor to do the 
work that our local people do not want 
to do in husking sweet corn unless this 
service is kept in the hands of the Fed- 
eral Government. Was there any testi- 
mony to that effect in the gentleman’s 
committee? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. 
testimony. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Is it not 
true that the Department of Agriculture 
has complete charge of this Mexican 
labor situation? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I know the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has worked in co- 
operation with the Labor Department 
on the placement of Mexican workers. 
I cannot say which has the initial 
responsibility. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. KEEFE. In answer to the ques- 
tion of the gentlewoman from Illinois, I 
think it may be said that this Congress 
makes specific appropriations for the 
very purpose she has in mind, and that 
that subject is quite clearly disassociated 
from the general purposes of the main- 
tenance of employment services under 
the Wagner-Peyser Act. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I did not bring up 
the subject of the migration of workers 
other than those within the United 
States. I did not discuss the bringing 
in of persons from outside the country. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. I listened 
attentively to the gentleman’s speech, 
and it was to clear up that point that I 
asked the question. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I thank the gentle- 
woman from Illinois, because this and 
many other points certainly will have to 
be resolved by the Members of the House 
during the reading of the bill for amend- 
ment, 


I do not recall such 
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In the second type of case, I would like 
to emphasize that the authority to with- 
hold funds, for substantially the same 
reasons as provided for in this ameng- 
ment, is now in section 9 of the Wagner- 
Peyser Act and has been in that act since 
1933. The States have raised no objec- 
tion to the provision in the Wagner-Pey- 
ser Act which requires the withdrawal of 
Federal funds in case a State fails to 
comply, in substantial respects, with the 
requirements of the act. In fact, they 
approve of that provision. But what 
happens when the Federal Government 
withdraws its funds? The State offices 
are closed, because the offices are fi- 
nanced entirely from Federal funds and 
the States will not have appropriated 
moneys for these offices. That means. 
Mr. Chairman, that veterans, workers, 
and employers in the State will be pena)- 
ized for the failures of the State officials 
or State governments. That means that 
the Federal Government will not be able 
to carry out the provision of the GI bil! 
of rights, for providing the maximum of 
job opportunities for veterans in that 
State. 

Now why should the State officials not 
object to a requirement for the with- 
drawal of Federal funds for these of- 
fices, but vociferously protest an author- 
ization to use funds so withdrawn to 
maintain the offices until the State re- 
sumes their operation? Because, Mr. 
Chairman, the State officials know that 
without the authorization to maintain 
the offices, the Federal Government must 
in effect choose between a public employ- 
ment service which substantially fails to 
meet Federal standards and no public 
employment service at all. Because, my 
colleagues, the State officials know that 
under such circumstances, the pressures 
from workers, veterans, unemployment 
benefit claimants, and other citizens will 
be so tremendous that the Federal Gov- 
ernment will, in fact, not withdraw its 
funds. I submit that that, and not the 
vast amount of verbiage we will no doubt 
hear on the floor of this House and else- 
where, is the real reason for the vigorous 
opposition to this provision. And I sub- 
mit that because that is the real reason 
for the opposition, the opposition must be 
voted down. Judged on its merits, the 
provision is absolutely essential to the 
preservation of the Federal-State coop- 
erative employment service program 
which the Wagner-Peyser Act was in- 
tended to establish. Judged on its merits, 
the provision is absolutely essential if 
public employment office services are to 
be continuously available for veterans, 
workers, and employers. Judged on its 
merits, it in no sense authorizes Federal 
domination of details of State operations. 
If there is any room for Federal domina- 
tion, that domination would grow out of 
the authorization to withdraw Federal 
funds, an authorization which has been 
in the act since 1933. But the State of- 
ficials and the Members of this House 
know, that under the scrutiny of the pub- 
lic and the Members of this Congress, a 
Federal agency does not and never has 
withdrawn Federal funds from similar 
State programs because of details or in- 
significant infractions of Federal stand- 
ards. The charges about Federal domi- 
nation are winds, tossing sand in our 
eyes to obscure the real issue. 
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On behalf of your Committee on Labor, 
I urge this House to pass H. R. 4437. 

Mr. WELCH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 15 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill H. R. 4437, now 
under consideration, has for its principal 
purpose the fixing of a date for the trans- 
fer from Federal to State operation of 
public employment offices. This service 
was under the control of the States, al- 
though 90 percent of its cost was paid 
for by the Federal Government prior to 
December 19, 1941. It was recognized 
at that time by the governors of the 
States who consented to the transfer 
that this important service could be more 
effectively conducted under a single na- 
tionally operated system. 

The bill provides that the service re- 
main under the Federal Government un- 
til June 30, 1947. Legislation for this 
purpose was considered by Congress in 
the form of a rider in a bill reported to 
this House by the Committee on Appro- 
priations. The effective date was 
amended to read “100 days” instead of 
“18 months” and was vetoed by the 
President. 

The Committee on Labor, to whom the 
bill was referred, held hearings for three 
full days—January 17, 18, and 19. Dur- 
ing the hearings, Gen. Omar N. Bradley 
appeared before the committee both as 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs and 
as Chairman of the Veterans’ Placement 
Board. Referring to the Veterans’ 
Placement Board, General Bradley testi- 
fied: 

I might interpolate here that as Chairman 
of this Board, I am primarily concerned in 
this legislation. 

It is under a mandate to establish policies 
that will result in an effective job placement 
and counseling service for veterans so as to 
provide for them the maximum job oppor- 
tunities in the field of gainful employment. 

That is a responsibility whic’ the Na- 
tional Government has assumed toward the 
men and women who have rendered service 
in our armed forces during a period of war. 

The Chairman of the Board has direct 
authority and responsibility for carrying out 
its policies and is authorized to delegate such 
authority to an executive secretary appointed 
by him. Such executive secretary serves as 
Chief of the Veterans’ Employment Service 
of the United States Employment Serv- 
9 

The Board and the Veterans’ Employment 
Service will have approximately 15,000,000 
men and women veterans of World War II 
alone, to whom it is under obligation to give 
assistance and guidance in securing gainful 
employment. While the supervisions of 
State and local veterans’ placement repre- 
sentatives is under the direction of the Board, 
the actual work must be done by local public 
employment offices, whether federally or 
State operated. 

The ability of our public employment sys- 
tem to carry out our national responsibilities 
to veterans, to administer perfectively the 
policies and programs promulgated to the 
Veterans’ Placement Service Board is directly 
dependent upon the action of the Congress 
on the legislation pending before this com- 
mittee. * * ® 

We feel that during this time when there 
are SO many veterans involved that it is much 
easier to carry out the policies of the Board 
and see that they are carried out by the Em- 
ployment Service through a national organi- 
zation rather than through so many sep- 
arate organizations of the States. * * * 
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As far as we are concerned, it would be 
much better off to keep it federally, at least 
until we are over this great mass of place- 
ments. Whether it should be transferred 
beyond that, I should think would be for 
someone to determine whether or not it can 
be transferred when business*is less, and still 
have an efficiently run organization. Cer- 
tainly right now we feel that it is very vital 
to the veterans to keep it under the present 
System and not subject to such a great 
change. 


Mr. William Green, president of the 
A. F. of L.; Mr. James B. Carey, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the CIO; Mr. James B. 
Burns, national president of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Government Em- 
ployees; and Mr. Abram Flaxer, repre- 
senting the State, County, and Munici- 
pal Workers of America, all appeared in 
opposition to transferring the United 
States Employment Service to the States 
now or at any future time. The Secre- 
tary of Labor, through Assistant Secre- 
tary of Labor John Gibson, and Mr. Rob- 
ert C. Goodwin, Director of the USES, 
appeared for the bill, fixing the transfer 
date at June 30, 1947. 

Mr. Stanley Rector, chief counsel of 
the Industrial Commission of the State 
of Wisconsin, and Mr. Claud A. Williams, 
representing the Texas Trade Associa- 
tion, appeared in opposition to the bill 
and for immediate return of the service 
to the States. 

After hearing the witnesses referred 
to and after careful consideration of all 
the facts, the committee voted 13 to 3 to 
report the bill to the House without 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, millions of veterans 
will soon need guidance to employment 
regardless of State lines. Millions of war 
workers crossed State lines in response 
to the appeal of the Federal Government. 
They are ready now, as they were during 
the war, to again cross State lines to 
work in gainful employment. 

These dislocations are due to the war. 
The Government took the employment 
service from the States to meet a na- 
tional emergency. It is our bounden duty 
to relocate these willing workers who re- 
sponded to the country’s call and crossed 
State lines. To me it is a matter of com- 
mon sense that at least during the re- 
conversion period a simple nationally 
directed system can sensibly accomplish 
this mighty job better than can 48 sep- 
arate State agencies. 

Mr. Chairman, it should be remem- 
bered that the States that are clamoring 
the loudest for the immediate return of 
the Employment Service to State control 
expect the Federal Government to con- 
tinue to pay for its operation. In fact, 
it is expected by these States that the 
Federal Government will pay the full 100 
percent of its cost when it is returned to 
the States, instead of the 90 percent of 
the cost it paid before taking it over. It 
should also be remembered that the Fed- 
eral Government has a huge financial 
debt of nearly $300,000,000,000, whereas 
every State in the Union is in a healthy 
financial condition, and many of them 
have large surpluses. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
yields back 4 minutes. 


The gentleman 
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Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. Hoox]. 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Chairman, the ques- 
tion that presents itself in this legisla- 
tion is, Will the USES remain an inte- 
grated national system of public employ- 
ment offices under Federal operation 
until June 30, 1947? 

At the dutset I want to say I am for 
federalization of the USES. 

The alternative to the question be- 
fore us is, Will the Congress, in the midst 
of industrial reconversion, disregard 
again the President's appeal and proceed 
immediately to break the national system 
of public employment offices into 51 sep- 
arate State and Territorial services, and 
at the very moment when staff workers 
in local offices are carrying one of the 
heaviest and most complicated work 
loads in the history of the USES? 

This bill provides for continued Fed- 
eral operation of the USES until June 30, 
1947. It amends the Wagner-Peyser 
Act of 1933 by providing that the entire 
cost of the employment-service system 
be paid out of the Federal Treasury. It 
amends the Wagner-Peyser Act by giv- 
ing the Secretary of Labor the authority 
to operate local employment offices with- 
in a State when that State refuses to 
comply with standards set up under the 
act. This provision to assure basic uni- 
formity of procedures necessary for 
effective State-Federal cooperation, to 
assure basic adherence to standards of 
operations and national policy, is the 
real target of those who have tried to 
hamstring Federal operations through 
the war period and who began clamoring 
even before VE-day for return of the 
Employment Service to the States. 

Considering the aggressive and con- 
tinuous fight to regain State operation of 
the Employment Service by the State 
unemployment compensation commis- 
sions through their political action 
agency, the Inter-State Conference of 
Employment Security Agencies, and their 
ally, the National Council of State Gov- 
ernments, it is well for Mr. and Mrs. John 
Q. Public to take a searching look to see 
who has been doing what to the USES, 
and why. 

Following Pearl Harbor the 51 sepa- 
rate State employment services were 
brought under Federal operations by 
President Roosevelt. 

Uniform standards in policy, regula- 
tions, and procedures proved impossible 
under the operations of employment 
services by 48 States. This was amply 
demonstrated throughout the years prior 
to the war. Glib promises now made by 
governors to the President that they will 
abide by such minimum standards as 
may be laid down by the Director of the 
USES under a Federal-State cooperative 
relationship impress only the innocent. 
Experience has demonstrated the reluc- 
tance and resistance on the part of the 
States to accept anything but the most 
insignificant standards. Anything more 
requested by an efficient administrator 
immediately raises the hue and cry of 
encroachment upon State’s rights. 

The oft-quoted principle about “adapt- 
ing State administration to local condi- 
tions” is merely a catch phrase designed 
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to obscure the real motives of the oppon- 
ents to Federal operation of the Employ- 
ment Service. Return of the Service to 
State operations now would produce 
about as much confusion as exists today 
among the States in the administration 
of unemployment compensation. There 
is astonishing variation in the provisions 
governing eligibility for unemployment 
compensation, the amount of unemploy- 
ment benefits, the disqualification proce- 
dures, and all the other matters which 
shave been developed in “adapting a State 
pregram to local conditions.” None of it 
is intelligible to the unemployed worker. 

Uniformity of policy and procedures 
does not mean straitjacketing local em- 
ployment offices of the Employment 
Service. It does mean, however, that 
basic policy will be uniformly adminis- 
tered throughout the country by indi- 
viduals who will not be subject to the 
varying whims of 48 State administrators 
of unemployment compensation. This 
basic foundation, without which no em- 
ployment service can operate efficiently 
and effectively, can be promulgated 
and effectively administered through 
these industrial reconversion days only 
under Federal administration. 

Opponents of Federal operation of the 
Employment Service frequently allege 
that Federal operation means adminis- 
tration through the strong arm of a cen- 
tral and distant authority in Washing- 
ton. The record shows that under Fed- 
eral operation of the Employment Service 
during the war years there was tremen- 
dous development of local community 
participation in the work of the local 
employment service. Every important 
labor market area had its labor-manage- 
ment committee advising the USES on 
wartime policy, procedures, and regula- 
tions. Without the participation and the 
wholehearted cooperation of the labor- 
management groups, the voluntary man- 
power program of the war years would 
have fallen far short of the prodigious 
success it achieved. As a matter of rec- 
ord, no agency in government can match 
the achievement of the USES in decen- 
tralization of administration. Under 
previous State administration, on the 
other hand, this development of local 
advisory groups was practically nonex- 
istent. Any concern about regimenta- 
tion or centralization authorized under 
Federal operations of the USES is with- 
out substance. 

No impartial investigator of the issues 
involved in the return of the Employ- 
ment Service to the States in the midst 
of reconversion can find a single advan- 
tage or benefit which can be derived by 
this action. 

There is no evidence that greater co- 
ordination can be achieved among the 
several States. The objective of having 
a national network of local employment 
offices has always been mythical under 
State systems. 

There is no evidence that costs of oper- 
ation will decrease under State adminis- 
tration. Assertions, unsubstantiated by 
any documentation, have been made in 
order to win support. Opponents to fed- 
eralized operation point to the increased 
cost of operating the USES during the 
war years under Federal auspices, totally 
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ignoring the trebling and quadrupling 
of the work load in the USES offices and 
the expansion of the various types of 
services that the USES is now rendering. 
Increased appropriations are by no 
means commensurate with increased 
work load. 

Instead of more economical service 
under State operation, proponents for 
immediate return to the States really 
mean less service. And which of the Em- 
ployment Service activities would State 
administration pare down at this time 
when to the millions of war workers seek- 
ing job assistance in local offices 7,000,000 
additional returning veterans will be 
added through the months ahead. 
Would State economy be achieved by cur- 
tailing assistance to employers in finding 
the right worker for the right job? Or 
curtailing counselling to workers faced 
with making employment adjustments? 
Or curtailing assistance to minority 
groups, to handicapped workers, to young 
people just entering the labor force, to 
women with only wartime experience 
who need additional help as employers 
change their job specifications and re- 
quirements for employment? Or curtail- 
ment of labor market information? Or 
curtailment of participation of local of- 
fice trained staff in community planning 
and action programs to achieve maxi- 
mum employment? 

I do not believe there is anyone in this 
Congress who would want to hamper that 
service. I do not believe there is any- 
body in this Congress, at least no one 
came before our Labor Committee to 
testify that the veteran would be helped 
by the return of the Service to the 
States: not one single solitary witness. 
Gen. Omar Bradley said that it would 
hamper taking care of veteran place- 
ment for a long time to come. When 
asked whether or not that was going to 
be a continuing thing he said it would. I 
do not believe that we intend in any way 
to interfere with helping the veterans to 
be placed in the proper jobs and be given 
the proper counselling for employment. 

There is only contention, no evidence 
that Federal operation means central- 
ized administration without due regard 
to local participation in the Employment 
Service program. But there is ample 
evidence that State lines are unnatural 
barriers to the problems arising out of 
employment and unemployment issues. 

What, then, are the motives behind 
the actions of those who would persuade 
Congress to break up immediately the 
national Employment Service system? 

The first motive is revealed by an ex- 
amination of the individuals or groups 
who are pressuring Congress to return 
the Employment Service to 51 operations. 
The most important group is made up of 
the State Administrators of Unemploy- 
ment Compensation. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOOK. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. JENKINS. The gentleman lays 
all the responsibility on these State ad- 
ministrators. 

Mr. HOOK. Not all responsibility on 
the State administrators. I have a few 
more that I want to mention. 
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Mr. JENKINS. The gentleman admits 
that 40 out of 48 governors did recom- 
mend that this thing be done. 

Mr. HOOK. Oh, but you want to re- 
member this, that that would be a ca- 
pitulation back to political patronage, 
and every governor wants that political 
patronage. I am wondering whether or 
not the gentleman from Ohio wants to 


be a political puppet for the governor 
of his State. 


Mr. JENKINS. No. 

Mr. HOOK. Just because the goy- 
ernor asks him to do it. 

Mr. JENKINS. The gentleman knows 
I would not be a political puppet for any- 
body. 

Mr. HOOK. I know the gentleman 
would not, and that is why I am surprised 
at him taking the stand he does. 

Mr. JENKINS. If the gentleman is 
not willing to divide this among 48 goy- 
ernors, because it would give too much 
power to the 48 governors, how does he 
justify it by bringing it down here to 
Washington and turning over the opera- 
tion of this organization to the bureau- 
crats down here? 

Mr. HOOK. Because of the fact that 
when they really needed efficient opera- 
tion, because of the fact that the war 
faced us, they came to Washington and 
said, “Take it over,” and they did the job. 

Mr. JENKINS. No; the gentleman is 
wrong. The President asked the govy- 
ernors to turn it over and the gover- 
nors did turn it over. There never was 
any question but what the work was 
done admirably in every State of the 
Union. 

Mr. HOOK. In my opinion the gov- 
ernors turned it over because they could 
not handle it during that time. 

Mr. JENKINS. The gentleman is just 
absolutely wrong about that, because the 
governors did not do it willingly and 
freely except from a patriotic motive, and 
the President was right in requesting it, 
probably. But the governors were also 
right. Now the issue is this: The gen- 
tleman is not making a correct state- 
ment; I mean, I would prefer he would 
not make the statement castigating any- 
body, when 48 governors, every gover- 
nor in this great galaxy of States, came 
in and advocated exactly contrary to 
what the gentleman is pleading for. 

Mr. HOOK. It is my understanding 
that the 48 governors did not do that. 

Mr. JENKINS. It was that at on time, 
and one of them was just on the ragged 
edge. 

Mr. HOOK. There was one time that 
there were two States that were out of 
step with all the rest of the Nation. 

Mr. JENKINS. The gentleman will 
admit there were as many as two at one 
time, will he? 

Mr. WELCH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman from Michigan yield so that 
I may ask a question of my esteemed 
friend from Ohio (Mr. Jenxrns]? 

Mr. HOOK. I yield. 

Mr. WELCH. Will the governors of 
the 48 States assume the financial obli- 
gation of conducting this service when it 
is returned to them? 

Mr. JENKINS. They will assume their 
part of it. They always did. 
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Mr. WELCH. No; only 10 percent. As 
I said a few moments ago, it is expected 
that the Government of the United States 
will pay 100 percent regardless of the 
fact that this Government now owes up- 
ward of $300,000,000,000, whereas the fi- 
nances of the 48 States are very sound. 
Many of them have large surpluses. 
This imposes an additional financial 
burden on the poor old Federal Govern- 
ment. . 

Mr. JENKINS. That only argues that 
they can carry this burden. They are 
competent and capable financially of car- 
rying it. If they do not carry their part, 
they should be made to carry their part. 
You ought not to want to place the whole 
load on the Federal Government. The 
poor old Federal Government has plenty 
of load to carry. This thing ought to 
be sent back where the people live, 
where the governors want it, where it 
was, and where it was administered effi- 
ciently, and where it ought to be now. 
It ought not to be turned over to the 
Government to make a football of it, to 
put every employee in the whole Nation 
back under some one man in Washing- 
ton. It is not right, it never was right, 
and it never will be right. 

Mr. WELCH. I hope I am not mis- 
understood. I am not advocating Gov- 
ernment control of this service in per- 
petuity, but I do sincerely feel that dur- 
ing the reconversion period for at least 
a year or a year and a half it can be 
better conducted under one unit—the 
Federal Government—than by 48 State 
units. 

Mr. JENKINS. The gentleman prob- 
ably does not know that after the Con- 
gress passed the bill a short time ago, 
2 or 3 months ago, the State authorities, 
in collaboration with the Federal author- 
ity, had pretty well worked out a plan 
whereby that could have gone back at 
the time the President vetoed that bill. 
It was pretty well organized to go back. 
I will not fall out with the gentleman; 
I think that 30 days probably is too short 
a time, but 1 year and 6 months is too 
long a time. If we could agree on the 
30th of June, probably more people 
would be satisfied, and it would suit me. 

I thank the gentleman from Michigan 
very much for his kindness in yielding 
to me. 

Mr. HOOK. As I said, the most impor- 
tant group is made up of the State ad- 
ministrators of unemployment compen- 
sation. They receive the support of em- 
ployers who are concerned about the 
payments on the merit rating of the em- 
ployers for unemployment tax purposes. 
State administrators of unemployment 
compensation, willing to grasp at any 
Support, continually threaten employers 
that Federal operation means that work- 
ers will be encouraged to idle and draw 
unemployment compensation rather 
than to accept jobs. This line of propa- 
ganda finds good reception among em- 
ployers who have not given real thought 
to the basic issues involved. 

I am talking about giving real thought 
to the basic issues involved. There has 
been much stated that the bill that was 
passed overwhelmingly in this House and 
vetoed by the President of the United 
States was passed without any hearings. 
That bill was passed before there were 
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any hearings before the Labor Commit- 
tee. Since that time we have had full 
and complete hearings. I know many 
members of the Labor Committee 
changed their minds after they heard 
the real facts. When they saw that it 
could not be done without injury to the 
Service, they were ready and willing to 
see that it stayed in Federal operation. 

The State unemployment compensa- 
tion administrators hold forth the prom- 
ise to employers that under State opera- 
tion of the employment service workers 
will be denied or cut off from unemploy- 
ment benefits if they refuse to take jobs, 
regardless of wages, working conditions, 
or other factors of the job offers. Such 
abuse of the unemployment compensa- 
tion authority is already developing. 
There is ample evidence that unemploy- 
ment compensation administrators think 
of the suitability of a job in terms of 
whether or not the applicant is a claim- 
ant for State unemployment compensa- 
tion. 

If he is a claimant, then apparently 
any job should be accepted or he must 
face the alternative of being denied un- 
employment benefits. If the applicant is 
not a claimant for unemployment com- 
pensation, then the reasonableness of his 
not accepting the job is recognized by 
unemployment compensation admin- 
istrators. 

In other words, the suitability of a job 
becomes not a matter of matching the 
skill of the worker with the requirements 
of the job but rather of deciding that an 
unemployed worker must be forced into 
any job opening rather than be allowed 
benefits for the weeks he is seeking a job 
suitable to his skill. The right to unem- 
ployment benefits is transformed into 
a social and economic stigma. 

The second motive is one of old- 
fashioned bureaucracy. State gover- 
nors and State administrators would like 
to build up their organizations and pres- 
tige by having another organization to 
supervise, regardless of the consequences 
of such administration to the workers, 
veterans, and employers for whom the 
Service is operated. Patronage benefits 
that can be derived from control of 
23,000 jobs in the Employment Service 
loom large in a campaign year. 

If the States have a legitimate reason 
to claim the return of the Employment 
Service to their administration, no more 
inopportune time for such a transfer 
could have been selected than these 
months of employment uncertainty. 
With unemployment increasing steadily, 
both among civilian workers and vet- 
erans, and with the return of millions of 
more veterans in the near future, the 
national scene is hardly conducive to 
a return of the Employment Service to 
the States. Since VJ-day, of the 42,- 
000,000 visits to local offices by workers, 
nearly 2,000,000 calls have been made 
upon the Employment Service by vet- 
erans alone. 

Both the veterans and the displaced 
war workers are being asked to make 
difficult readjustments to civilian life. 
To change the operation and administra- 
tion of the program at this time would 
be completely disruptive. The President 
of the United States, in vetoing the bill 
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which would have transferred the USES 
to the States within 100 days, summar- 
ized the proposed transfer as resulting 
“in a disruptive, inefficient employment 
service at the very time when an efficient 
employment service is vitally needed by 
veterans, workers, and employers.” 

Congress now should review its hasty 
action that would have cracked up the 
USES by April, and after careful deliber- 
ation of facts presented in hearings 
should take action in the interest of 
workers who need a full functioning em- 
ployment service, rather than taking 
action demanded by employers who want 
Social Security tax relief. 

People must also act, you and me and 
all the people, as individuals and as civic 
and professional organizations. The 
Congress should speak in behalf of the 
maintenance through these critical times 
of the Employment Service national in 
scope, and therefore under continued 
Federal operations, certainly until June 
30, 1947. 

Representatives and Senators in Con- 
gress have already heededthe contentions 
of those promoting immediate return 
to the States, that “continued Federal 
operation of the Employment Service will 
continue the attempt to provide mini- 
mum wages far in excess of those now 
provided by Federal law, will force upon 
employers so-called fair employment 
practice regulations which Congress has 
refused to enact, and will result in the 
use of unemployment compensation 
funds to finance strikes.” Congress has 
heeded their contention “that employers 
ought to have their say about the kind 
and character of the Employment Serv- 
ice, as employers foot the bill for its ad- 
ministration.” Congress has heeded the 
contention “that the large employer or- 
ganizations are all in favor of State 
management.” 

Unemployment compensation admin- 
istrators promoting immediate return of 
the Service wish to control, rather than 
to cooperate, with the USES. Therefore, 
if Congress is to review and correct its 
recent hasty action taken in the light of 
contentions of those with vested inter- 
ests, we, the people, must now make 
known to Congress our desire for the 
strengthening at this time of the United 
States Employment Service under Fed- 
eral operation, not its demobilization. 

If this country is to have an employ- 
ment service which really helps workers 
to get jobs and employers to get workers, 
I am convinced that such an employment 
service must be one that is operated on 
a national basis by the Federal Govern- 
ment. Congress has long recognized 
that certain problems and functions 
which are interstate in character must 
be handled on a Nation-wide scale and 
has enacted legislation establishing such 
functions on a Federal basis. 

For example, I am sure that no one 
questions the wisdom of Congress in 
establishing a Nation-wide federally 
operated system of public past offices. 
It would not make sense to have 48 State 
post-office systems with elaborate agree- 
ments for interchange of mail between 
States. Correspondence is Nation-wide 


in scope, and the letter-writing public 
expects that mail sent to an adjoining 
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or across-the-continent State will re- 
ceive as fast and accurate service as a 
letter which is sent to a town within 
the same State. Similarly, our labor 
market is Nation-wide in scope, workers 
move freely across State lines, and expect 
and deserve assistance in getting a job 
in any part of the country where their 
skills are needed. Employers, too, ex- 
pect and deserve assistance in obtaining 
needed workers without regard to State 
boundaries. 

Therefore, I believe that we need a 
federally operated Nation-wide system of 
public employment offices. However, if 
we are not to have a Federal employment 
service, H. R. 4437 represents a sound 
basis for a Federal-State system of pub- 
lic employment offices. I understand 
that there is some opposition to certain 
provisions of H. R. 4437. 

Some people say that the Employment 
Service should be returned to the States 
earlier than July 1947. I believe that 
continued Federal operation through 
June 1947 is imperative to handle the 
Nation’s employment problems during 
the difficult reconversion period. It does 
not take a mass of statistics to convince 
any Member of Congress of the chaotic 
condition of the labor market at this 
time. Letters from home are filled with 
reports of displaced war workers anxious 
for new jobs—or returned veterans anx- 
ious to get back to work. 

The displaced war worker wants to 
know, “Where do I go for a job?” Since 
VJ-day hundreds of thousands of war 
workers have been laid off in “one-indus- 
try” towns. Very few of these workers 
will get other jobs in those towns and 
they know it. The large majority want 
to go to the place where there is a job 
for them. How do they know where 
these jobs are? Offices of our present 
federally operated USES have informa- 
tion about job possibilities in every major 
labor market area in the country. For 
example, if a turret-lathe operator laid 
off in Flint wants to know what the 
chances are of getting a job in St. Louis, 
the local employment office can tell him 
what the job opportunities are, which 
major firms are hiring, hours and wages, 
as well as information on housing and 
living conditions. This is possible be- 
cause we have an employment service 
operating as a coordinated unit which 
has up-to-date information on a Nation- 
wide scale. 

Our responsibility to returning vet- 
erans in their readjustment to civilian 
life. also requires a Nation-wide employ- 
ment service. Veterans were called up 
for service in this war under a national 
system of seiective service and training. 
They fought for a nation, and that na- 
tion guaranteed them certain rights and 
benefits when they return, including 
placement service and job counseling. 
Our Nation must provide these promised 
services and can insure their provision 
only through a nationally operated sys- 
tem of employment offices during this 
difficult period. Veterans coming out of 
the service now are receiving satisfactory 
service in the present system of employ- 
ment offices, according to the testimony 
of General Bradley before the House 
Committee on Labor. I am sure that all 
of us feel strongly that men still in the 
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armed forces, men still overseas, should 
receive the same good service when they 
return and are demobilized. 

Another reason why I favor enactment 
of H. R. 4437 is that is provides for con- 
tinuity of service for personnel now 
carrying out the employment service pro- 
gram. There are two reasons why this 
is important, one a question of simple 
justice to the workers involved, work- 
ers who have served well and faithfully 
during the war years. In the reconver- 
sion period they should not be thrown 
out of their jobs. 

Also, we need the continued service of 
these trained and experienced personnel 
in local employment offices. In the midst 
of a football game, no coach would rush 
in a substitute team of men who have just 
volunteered for the squad—men with no 
practice and no training—and who are 
equipped with nothing more than zeal 
and promises to win the game. It would 
be equally foolhardy to remove experi- 
enced personne! at this time and replace 
them with green recruits who must start 
in from scratch to learn the job. Another 
important provision of H. R. 4437, and 
one to which I understand there is some 
objection, is the section which provides 
for the establishment of standards of 
efficiency for the operation of local em- 
ployment offices. When the Federal Gov- 
ernment provides 100 percent of the 
financing of a State employment service, 
I find it hard to understand how Congress 
can fail to insure that the States spend 
this money to operate their employment 
offices according to some reasonable de- 
gree of efficiency. Certainly, such safe- 
guards are not new insofar as congres- 
sional enactments are concerned. In 
providing Federal money to States for 
public roads, forestry service, public as- 
sistance under the Social Security Act, 
and public health—to name just a few— 
Congress has required that as a basis for 
receiving these Federal funds the States 
shall operate these programs according 
to certain standards of efficiency. Sure- 
ly, it is only good business to insure that 
you are getting your money’s worth for 
what you invest. 

There is one further provision of H. R. 
4437 I would like to discuss briefly. If 
we believe in a strong system of public 
employment offices, and I, for one, cer- 
tainly do, it is imperative that we insure 
that each of the 48 States operate a good 
employment service. If there is substan- 
tial failure, and I repeat substantial, be- 
cause that is what this bill says, substan- 
tial failure, to operate a good employment 
service which gears into the employment 
offices of other States, then it seems only 
reasonable to make provision for the Fed- 
eral Government to see that this gap in 
the ranks is closed up. Why should there 
be objection te this provision, in view of 
the repeated assertions that the States 
can operate a better employment service 
than the Federal Government? We want 
to assure good performance, and that as- 
surance is obtained through this provi- 
sion. 

As a member of the Committee on La- 
bor of the House of Representatives, I 
have listened carefully to the testimony 
presented by witnesses who appeared be- 
fore that committee. To me the testi- 
mony was convincing that H. R. 4437 
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provides a sound basis for a Federa!- 
State employment service. In fact, the 
testimony was so convincing that it 
makes me wonder who is opposing this 
bill? And why are they opposing it? 
And what do they hope to gain through 
its defeat or substantial amendment? 
Certainly they are not concerned with 
the interests of the persons served 
through our public employment offices. 
Workers are unanimous in their ex- 
pressed desire for a Federal employment 
service, or at least the safeguards for a 
sound service provided in H. R. 4437. 
And I have received letters from employ- 
ers urging that the employment service 
be maintained on a Federal basis during 
the reconversion period. If not con- 
cerned with the interests of the custom- 
ers of the employment service, then what 
is the motive behind the opposition? 

Obviously, much of the opposition 
comes from the unemployment compen- 
sation administrators of the several 
States. What is their real concern in 
opposing H. R. 4437? Could it be thet 
they cannot wait until June 1947 to get 
control of the 23,000 appointments? 
Could it be that they are fearful that the 
federally operated employment offices 
may aid veterans and workers not eligible 
for unemployment compensation bene- 
fits in securing jobs on an equal basis with 
recipients of unemployment compensa- 
tion. Has their main concern become 
that of protecting the employer’s reserve 
account at the cost of the worker for 
whose benefit the legislation was origi- 
nally intended? I see no other answer 
than a strong “yes,” in view of the ag- 
gressive, tireless, and sometimes ques- 
tionable tactics of these men in trying to 
get the employment service back under 
their control, no matter what the cost to 
the workers of this Nation and to the 
service itself. 

Actually, service to unemployment 
compensation is but one of several func- 
tions of the employment office. Place- 
ment of workers in jobs, recruitment of 
workers for employers, employment 
counseling, selective placement service 
for the physically handicapped, special 
service to veterans, collection and dis- 
tribution of labor market information— 
all of these plus unemployment compen- 
sation make up the total job of the local 
employment office. In fact, many of the 
workers served by the public employ- 
ment service are not even covered by un- 
employment compensation and hence are 
not the concern of the unemployment 
compensation administrators. 

In conclusion, I say that we owe to 
workers, to veterans. to employers of 
this Nation the kind of an employment 
service provided under H. R. 4437, and I 
strongly urge its adoption without 
amendment. 

Mr. WELCH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from New 
Hampshire (Mr. Apams]. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Chairman, I am one 
of those who joined with a minority of 
the committee in opposing certain pro- 
visions of the pending bill. The question 
of the time involved in the return of the 
employment service function to the 
States, in my judgment, is not the most 
important consideration in the problems 
with whieh this committee is now deal- 
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ing. If the pending bill were to return 
the employment services to the States 
tomorrow morning, it would be entirely 
unacceptable to me. For various reasons 
it is undeniable that the administration 
should remain in the Federal Govern- 
ment for a longer time than is provided 
in much of the legislation that has come 
before us. However, the broad and com- 
prehensive powers which the pending bill 
retains in the Secretary of Labor are such 
as to vitiate the transfer of the function 
which it purports to return. I want to 
refer to only one phase of this question. 
Section 212 of the bill provides that in 
carrying out the provisions of this act 
the Secretary is authorized to maintain 
reasonable referral standards which will 
to the maximum, feasible and consistent 
with the purposes and provisions of this 
act. assure equal referral opportunities. 
Mr. Chairman, I submit that the rela- 
tionship which the employment services 
and the unemployment administrations 
of the several States ought to bear to each 
other is one of cooperation; yes, of col- 
laboration. Clearly, this Congress is 
going to leave with the States the ad- 
ministration of unemployment compen- 
sation laws. Now the States have con- 
siderable latitude in the legislation which 
they may adopt in dealing with unem- 
ployment compensation. It is true, of 
course, that the States must conform to 
the pattern that is laid down by the 
Social Security Board. On the other 
hand, within that pattern there is a 
good deal of leniency and a good deal of 
latitude in which the States may operate. 
The question of suitable work under 
the unemployment compensation laws 
in the respective States has been a moot 
question in the last few months. The 
States have interpreted the provisions of 
their laws with respect to suitable work 
in the manner that they choose. Under 
the pending bill, however, with the power 
that is delegated to the Secretary of La- 
bor, he may lay down referral standards 
which in effect take away the discretion 
which State administrations now have 
in interpreting the provisions of their 
own State laws. 
I submit, Mr. Chairman, that that is 
not the design of Congress at this time. 
Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 


Mr. ADAMS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 
Mr. JENKINS. I think it is a very 


important fact to remember, when the 
Members rise and say that the only point 
in controversy is the date, that that is a 
very small difference. The important 
thing is just what the gentleman says. 
This bill is loaded down with Federal 
power and will hardly be recognized in 
its administration. 

Mr. ADAMS. On page 3 of the pend- 
ing bill there is a provision that proper 
cooperation and coordination be main- 
tained between the public employment 
Service and unemployment compensa- 
tion programs. 

_ There is a charge to those administer- 
ing the public employment service to 
cooperate and collaborate with the Un- 
employment Compensation Administra- 
tion of the several States. On the other 
hand, if there is left to the discretion of 
the Secretary of Labor the adoption of 
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Standards and the exercise of powers 
that are retained by him under the 
pending bill, the whole effect of this 
matter is that the administration of 
unemployment compensation in the sev- 
eral States will to a very large degree be 
subject to regulations laid down by the 
Secretary of Labor. In adopting a bill 
providing for the return of the Employ- 
ment Service function to the States, pro- 
vision should be adopted not only for the 
effective cooperaticn of the employment 
services with the administration of un- 
employment compensation at State 
levels but also for the cooperation of the 
Secretary of Labor with the Social Secu- 
rity Board at the national level. 

Mr. Chairman, I submit that the pro- 
visions of the pending bill retaining 
broad and comprehensive powers under 
State employment services in the Secre- 
tary of Labor will result in completely 
invalidating any real return of the serv- 
ices which this bill purports to transfer. 

I yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Connecticut [Mr. GreeLan], a member of 
the committee. 

Mr. GEELAN. Mr. Chairman, legisla- 
tion of this type, it seems to me, should 
be considered in a matter-of-fact, open- 
minded attitude on the part of the Mem- 
bers of this House so that a clear expla- 
nation may be given and a just decision 
arrived at. 

It has been stated today that the 
moneys which the Federal Government 
spends for the operation of these offices 
are State funds and that therefore the 
States should operate the offices. It is 
true the funds are collected by a tax 
levied upon the pay rolls by the Federal 
Government. However, who actually 
pays that tax? Is it not the people that 
these offices are set up to serve? There- 
fore, should not the best standards that 
we can prescribe be incorporated in the 
law, so that that service may be rendered 
more efficiently to those people? 

You will see by reading the provisions 
of the act regarding the powers of the 
Secretary of Labor, that he is limited to 
standards which are reasonable. I con- 
tend, therefore, that it is not a blank 
check to the Secretary of Labor, in that 
he must conform in his regulations to 
the basic act as written in the Social 
Security Act, and that the application of 
any rule must conform to the provisions 
set forth in this act. 

In addition to postponing the date at 
which time the offices shall be returned 
to the States, the act does set up cer- 
tain standards by amending the Wagner- 
Peyser Act, which has been unamended 
since its writing in 1933. From the ex- 
perience we have gained through 13 or 
more years of operation it now is evi- 
dent that revision is necessary, and that 
revision and those changes are incorpo- 
rated in this bill. I think possibly the 
crux of the entire matter is that in view 
of the merit system ratings in most of the 
State acts, the real desire on the part of 
those who want an immediate return to 
the States is the desire to control the 
referral standards so that employees will 
be forced by a change in definition of 
the term “suitability of employment” to 
accept the employment which the em- 
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ployers dictate, thereby keeping them off 
the unemployment compensation rolls 
and thereby reducing their tax. When 
it became necessary for the Federal Gov- 
ernment by reason of the emergency 
that we were faced with to take over the 
offices it was clearly admitted that that 
was the only sound safe thing to do. 
That emergency certainly had three 
component parts: The organization of 
the service in preparation for war, the 
operation of that service during the war 
period, and certainly it should continue 
until that emergency ceases to exist. 

In this period of reconversion, there- 
fore, the same need exists that existed 
when the Federal Government first took 
the service over, and until that emer- 
gency is no longer present a coordinated 
service between the Federal Government 
and the several States should continue. 

I am not willing to state at this time 
that I am in favor of the federalization 
of the employment services. This, how- 
ever, would be true if such were the case. 
We certainly would have uniform stand- 
ards and not 48 or more separate laws. 
This it seems to me may very well be 
desirable. I certainly also feel that the 
inequality presently existing in the Em- 
ployment Compensation Acts in which 
the number of weeks of payment is dif- 
ferent in most States, the amounts pay- 
able are different in most States, could 
possibly be very well eliminated by a com- 
plete standardization and unification of 
both the Employment Compensation 
Service and the Employment Service. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Connecticut has expired. 

Mr. WELCH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. McConnetu]. 

Mr. McCONNELL. Mr. Chairman, 
H. R. 4437 is a bill to provide for the re- 
turn of public employment offices to 
State operation, to amend the act cf 
Congress approved June 6, 1933 (Wag- 
ner-Peyser Act), and for other purposes. 

Short hearings were held by the Labor 
Committee on this bill and then a vote 
was taken at an executive meeting at 
which time I voted against the motion 
to report the bill to the House. 

I am opposed to certain sections of 
the bill, which I shall discuss. Title I of 
the bill authorizes the Secretary of Labor 
to make provision for the return of the 
public employment officgs to State opera- 
tion on June 30, 1947, or such earlier 
date as he may deem advisable. I 
strongly advocate the return of the em- 
ployment services to the States within a 
much shorter period of time. 

The State employment services were 
operated by the States prior to the war 
under the Wagner-Peyser Act, and were 
turned over, or loaned, to the Federal 
Government during the war. Now that 
reconversion has taken place more 
rapidly than was anticipated, and with 
practically all of the States, through 
their governors requesting the imme- 
diate return of the employment services 
to the States, it is my opinion that to 
delay this action for a year and a half, 
or until June 30, 1947, is inadvisable. 
It is the opinion of these same gover- 
nors, and I concur in their conclusions, 
that an earlier return will provide a more 
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orderly replacement of workers and bet- 
ter enable these workers to find attrac- 
tive employment opportunities near 
their homes. The general tendency of 
displaced workers and veterans is to re- 
turn to their homes or to the vicinity 
of their homes. The States therefore 
are in the better position to know of 
available jobs in their own areas. Aid- 
ing returned veterans and displaced war 
workers is basically a community ac- 
tivity. Locally, there would be less fric- 
tion and red tape to delay their read- 
justment to peacetime living conditions. 

Title I also, while purporting to return 
the employment services to the States, 
actually gives such powers to the Secre- 
tary of Labor as to enable him to nullify 
the effectiveness of State control and 
operation. 

Under section 207, section 5 (b), as 
amended, the Secretary is given the 
power to certify to the Secretary of the 
Treasury for payment to each State 
which complies with certain provisions, 
among them being rules, regulations and 
standards of efficiency as may be pre- 
scribed under this act, the amounts that 
the Secretary determines to be necessary 
for the proper and efficient administra- 
tion of a State system of public employ- 
ment offices. 

Under section 210, subsection 8, as 
amended, the agency designated by any 
State to cooperate with the United 
States Employment Service under this 
act, shall make provision for such meth- 
ods of administration, relating to the 
ectablishment and maintenance of per- 
sonnel standards on a merit basis, as are 
found by the Secretary to be necessary 
to carry out the purposes of this act. 

Another section 211, subsection 9 as 
amended, and each State agency shall 
comply with such provisions as the Secre- 
tary may from time to time find neces- 
sary to carry out the obligations under 
this act. Under these grants of power, 
local administration would be in theory 
only, as the Secretary is granted con- 
siderable authority in determining the 
operation of the State system. 

I have given this matter, regarding di- 
vision of authority between Federal and 
State, considerable study and have come 
to the conclusion over the week end that 
in this bill, H. R. 4437, the deletion of 
subsection (b), section 5, under section 
207, and the substitution of the new sub- 
section (b), is n@t desirable, and is prob- 
ably the crux of the whole situation. Ifa 
proper relationship is to be maintained 
by the Federal and local, it is imperative 
that the States assume all or a part of 
the expenses involved in operating the 
system. Our Federal Constitution en- 
deavored to set up a healthy relationship 
between the Federal Government and 
the State and local authorities. As long 
as this balance was maintained between 
them, the well-being of the country was 
preserved. However, in recent years, 
there has been an increasing tendency 
to centralize more and more power in 
the Federal Government. This trend 
must be halted, and the balance restored. 

In considering this bill, we see a defi- 
nite tendency toward further centraliza- 
tion of authority in the Federal Govern- 
ment. With the deletion of subsections 
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A and B of section 207, section 5, and 
substituting therefore the new subsec- 
tions A and B, we have eliminated the 
dual contributions by the States and the 
Federal Government, and left provision 
for Federal funds alone. Regardless of 
the words used to safeguard the State 
interests, it has been my observation that 
the authority providing the funds really 
has control of the situation. It is nat- 
ural in this case, with the Federal Gov- 
ernment providing the money they are 
going to exercise an increased amount of 
supervision or control. If the States are 
to retain some measure of local control 
then the original subsections A and B, 
or some similar provision, should be 
placed in the bill that will require State 
or State and Federal financial contribu- 
tions. 

Although I have stated that I favor the 
Dirksen bill, H. R. 5142, amended so that 
the date of return of the Employment 
Service to the States will be by June 30, 
1946, I now believe it should be further 
amended to provide for State or State 
and Federal financing of the public em- 
ployment offices. 

Unemployment could be handled more 
efficiently if the same agency which dis- 
burses unemployment compensation 
weuld also be responsible for assisting 
the unemployed to obtain jobs. The in- 
creased authority granted to the Secre- 
tary of Labor could easily result in fric- 
tion with the unemployment-compensa- 
tion administ-ations in the several 
States. The Department of Labor— 
Federal authority—should exercise co- 
operative and not a dominating position 
in State administration. 

The States have worked out a rela- 
tively good system for handling inter- 
state compensation claims, and that 
same cooperative spirit can be applied 
to the exchange of information concern- 
ing job opportunities in other localities 
throughout the country. 

I am opposed to the bill as written. 
Amendments will be offered tomorrow 
which will, in my judgment, correct some 
of the objections I have mentioned today. 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
DovucHTON }. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Chairman, I regret that I find myself 
unable to support or go along with the 
bill, H. R. 4437, as reported by the Com- 
mittee on Labor. In the brief time al- 
lotted to me I desire to read a letter from 
Col. A. L. Fletcher, chairman of the Un- 
employment Compensation Commission 
of North Carolina, whom I regard as one 
of the ablest authorities on this subject 
in the entire country. He has been at 
the head of the employment service in 
our State for a number of years and has 
made a very enviable record. In the 
following letter he discusses the bill fully 
and advances valid reasons why the bill 
as written should not pass. 

Colonel Fletcher says: 

Dear CONGRESSMAN DOUGHTON: I am re- 
liably informed that the House Labor Com- 
mittee will report out favorably H. R. 4437. 
As chairman of this Commission and as a 
citizen of North Carolina, I desire to register 


with you my opposition to the passage of 
this bill. 
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As your files will show I have laid before 
you the opinions of Governor Cherry, ang 
my own humble views, relative to the return 
of the employment service to the States as 
an integral part of State unemployment 
compensation systems. I do not wish to re. 
peat them here. The return should be im. 
mediate and should not be delayed untij 
June 30, 1947. 

But as badly as we need the return of the 
employment service, I would rather see it 
remain forever a Federal agency than to have 
it return under the provisions of H. R. 4437. 
Even a cursory reading of this measure wi!| 
show you that it changes every concept of 
State-Federal relationship as set up in the 
old Wagner-Peyser Act and is aimed at lodg- 
ing all powers in the Secretary of Labor. 

I oppose it because it gives the Federal 
Government the power of life and death over 
States agencies in the power— 

To establish any special programs (p. 3, 
1.10) the Federal agency may desire: 

To require evéry State agency to live up 
to any and all promulgations of the Federal 
agency (p. 7, 1.1 et seq.); 

To bypass the State “suitable work” pro- 
visions and our administrative interpreta- 
tions of those provisions (p. 8, 1.7); 

To make our servitude absolute by the 
recapture provision (p. 6, 1.9, and p. 7, 1.24 
et seq.) which authorizes the Secretary of 
Labor to move in and take over if he thinks 
the State agency is not conforming to his 
policies, promulgations, and what-not. 

For these reasons I hope you will vote 
against it. 

In all seriousness, let me repeat, that as 
badly as we need the employment service, 
and as badly as I want it back, I would rather 
get along without it than to get it back 
under the provisions of H. R. 4437. 


It seems to me from this letter that 
while the authors of the bill provide for 
the return of the service to the States in 
1947 there is no sound reason why it 
should not be returned earlier. Under 
the conditions and provisions of this bill 
it carries out in my opinion the very pur- 
pose that I think the chairman of the 
Social Security Service in Washington 
has in mind, that is, indirectly to fed- 
eralize the whole system. That, in my 
opinion, is the purpose. 

As far as I am concerned, and as much 
as I earnestly favor the return of the 
service to the States-as early as prac- 
ticable, and not as late as 1947, I would 
rather see it remain as it is than See it 
returned and have the control given to 
the Federal Government. Therefore, 
unless this bill is materially amended, 
which TI hope it will be, I shall be com- 
pelled to cast my vote against it, much 
as I regret to do so. 

Mr. WELCH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. VURSELL]. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Chairman, I am 
opposed to H. R. 4437 and. will support 
the Dirksen amendment. H. R. 4437 's 
so written that it will not return the em- 
ployment services to the States, but, to 
the contrary, will set up a labor czar for 
unemployment here in Washington, the 
Secretary of Labor. It is a bill for big 
government, for centralization of more 
power in the Federal Government. It is 
a bill contrary to the wishes of 48 gov- 
ernors representing 48 sovereign States. 
It is a bill that incorporates that idea of 
paternalism that has infested the Gov- 
ernment here in Washington to the 
detriment and confusion of the people, 
“that mother can do it best”; “Uncle 
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Sam can do it best.” Forty-eight gover- 
nors living close to the people with the 
State unemployment services who should 
have, and do have, a greater interest in 
their people in their State than the Fed- 
eral Government could possibly have, say 
that they are equipped and ready to ac- 
cept the responsibility of seeing that 
those who are unemployed may make 
proper contact with those who want their 
services. But this bill says after 3 days’ 
hearing before a committee of the Con- 
gress that 48 governors are wrong; that 
Uncle Sam can do it best; that we shall 
set up a labor dictator, a labor czar on 
employment here in Washington; that 
we will federalize the entire unemploy- 
ment services of the Nation. That is ex- 
actly what this bill proposed to do when 
it is boiled down to its real purpose. 

The gentleman from West Virginia 
says that we are in a crisis and that we 
would have 15,000,000 soldiers whom we 
would have to look after and who would 
have to be referred for jobs. Do not let 
being in a crisis alarm any of the Mem- 
bers of this Congress. It will not alarm 
the American people because for the past 
12 years this administration has gone 
from crisis to crisis and we will continue 
to be in a crisis as long as we follow the 
policies and concept of government that 
have been brought down upon this coun- 
try by the present administration. Talk 
about 15,000,000 soldiers and what Gen- 
eral Bradley said should be done. With 
all honor to General Bradley as a mili- 
tary strategist and a great commander, 
but since when did he become also with- 
in the past 2 or 3 months an expert on 
the handling of unemployment insur- 
ance and the writing of unemployment 
legislation? The 15,000,000 soldiers who 
were able to give the best accounting of 
themselves so far as heroism and mili- 
tary accomplishments of any group of 
soldiers in the world, will all not need 
coddling and they will not want it when 
they come home. Probably a million or 
perhaps a million and a half or maybe 
two million will call upon an unemploy- 
ment organization to seek contact with 
a job. Most of the soldiers will look 
after their own jobs. Do not drag the 
soldiers into this. In every piece of leg- 
islation for the last number of years in 
this Congress there are those who have 
sought to bring in the American flag or 
the soldiers. This legislation will do one 
thing for the soldiers, it will add to his 
tax bill as all such bureaucratic legis- 
lation does. 

The Congress has made provision to 
give the soldier prior opportunities on 
jobs and the Congress wants to take 
care of them as best we can. But do 
not let this bringing of General Bradley 
into the picture have any more weight 
than it should have. 

A rather large employer in my State 
told me that the Federal unemployment 
insurance organization told him, and 
carried out the threat, that they would 
not refer anyone to that organization 
who wanted employment, because that 
organization paid only 72 to 73 cents an 
hour, with the result that they could 
use hundreds of men in that organiza- 
tion, but the Federal employment offices 
in the State of Illinois will not refer em- 
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ployees to those people who need em- 
ployees because they pay only 72 or 73 
cents an hour for light work, most of it 
done by women. That is the effect of 
suitable employment. Suitable employ- 
ment today has 2,000,000 people draw- 
ing unemployment compensation when, 
in my judgment, there are employers 
willing to hire 3,000,000 people. In my 
judgment, there should be a shortage of 
at least a million workers, whereas, be- 
cause of the inefficiency and bias of the 
Federal organization at the present time, 
they are withholding labor from the 
market and not referring those people to 
the jobs. 

I talked with the War Manpower Com- 
mission when this bill was considered 
before. After this bill was thoroughly 
debated in the House, and the House 
passed it by a tremendous majority, what 
was their position? They said they 
wanted the whole set-up federalized; 
that they did not believe the unemploy- 
ment services should ever be returned to 
the States; that they wanted to keep it as 
a Federal proposition. That is exactly 
what this bill will do, and that is the 
purpose. 

I am wondering why the President, 
after we passed this legislation by a 
tremendous majority, sought to with- 
hold it until the Congress had gone back 
home, then kill it by a pocket veto, so 
that the Members would be deprived of 
an opportunity to pass the bill over his 
veto. Does he want to hold on to the 
26,000 jobs, expand the department and 
add another 15,000? Does he want to 
build up and increase Federal bureauc- 
racy? Yes; that is what he must want 
when he refuses to turn unemployment 
back to the States. 

Now, I come from a rather large State, 
Illinois. We have a great many mil- 
lion people in Illinois. We have great 
manufacturing organizations in Illinois. 
We have a Governor who has so held the 
confidence of the people that he has been 
elected by splendid majorities twice. 
Governor Green of Illinois sent a tele- 
gram to me and to other members of the 
Illinois delegation stating that they are 
ready to accept the responsibility of 
handling unemployment insurance and 
unemployment work in that State and 
urged that the Congress turn it back to 
the States; that he believes a better 
result would be obtained if Illinois, and 
the States generally, were given back the 
services that were loaned to the Federal 
Government. 

Mr. Gordon at the head of the De- 
partment of Labor in the State of Illinois 
sends a telegram along the same lines 
saying that they are fully equipped, 
anxious, and ready to assume this respon- 
sibility. 

Mr. Chairman, the Members of the 
House again have the opportunity to turn 
back centralization of power from Wash- 
ington. This bill offers such opportunity 
and it affords the opportunity to help de- 
flate bureaucracy. The Government is 
heavily in debt. The States are not. The 
President has a chance to unload 26,000 
Federal pay rollers in this bill. Evidently 
he does not want to do it. The Congress 
should do it. Members of the House, here 
is your chance to do it and relieve the 
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Government of over $75,000,000-in annual 
expense at the same time. If your peop'e 
understood this legislation they would 
want you to do it, because they want to 
cut down the Federal pay roll in the hope 
of reducing Federal taxes. Let us turn 
bureaucracy back, defeat this bill, and 
enact the Dirksen substitute that will 
turn the unemployment services back to 
the States as the late President promised 
when he asked the States to loan their 
services to the Government for the dura- 
tion of hostilities. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from I!linois has expired. 

Mr. WELCH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin |[Mr. SmirH]. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, I am opposed to this bill in its 
present form. For the sake of the rec- 
ord I wish to say that the fears many 
of us expressed when this matter was 
before the House in 1942 now appear to 
be fully justified. 

On December 19 the then President 
of the United States addressed a tele- 
gram to the Governor of the State of 
Wisconsin, Hon. Julius P. Heil. He said 
in part: 

Now that this country is actually at wer 
it is more than ever necessary that we 
utilize to the fullest possible extent all 
of the manpower and womanpower of this 


country to increase our production of we 
materials. This can only be accomplished 
by centralizing recruiting work into one 


agency. 


The telegram is much longer but that 
is all that is necessary to quote in sup- 
port of my argument. I do want how- 
ever to give you the response by the 
Governor of the State of Wisconsin to 
the President’s request. It is dated De- 
cember 20, 1941. The Governor wired 
the President, in part, as follows: 

In further reply to your wire asking for 
the job-placement facilities of this State, 
and supplementing our immediate answer 
pledging our full cooperation, we hereby 
reaffirm that pledge and advise that we are 
ignoring legal obstacles and are extending 
to you our job-placement personnel, rec- 
ords, and equipment. It is our understand- 
ing that there will be no interference with 
direct State control of all unemployment 
compensation functions required under our 
State law. Our State officials will cooperate 
fully in working out practical arrangements. 

For some months now the fullest cooper- 
ation of our employment service has been 
given Federal agencies in the defense pro- 
gram, resulting in our complete integration 
in the national effort and in our carrying out 
implicitly all instructions from Washington. 
However, on your estimate that closer co- 
ordination can be achieved our employment 
service facilities are yours for the duration. 


I want to stress this final paragraph in 
the Governor’s wire to the President. I 
quote: 

Since the war effort calls for this action, 
we expect that after victory is ours the 
citizens of this State will be given back the 
control over their employment offices which 
they have so ably exercised for 40 years. 


As I said in my ovening statement, 
many of us had great fear that these 
offices would not be returned to the 
States and Governor Heil was apparently 
apprehensive of the possibility of trouble 
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when the emergency was over. Mr. 
Chairman, his fears, too, have been 
amply justified by subsequent events. 

On January 7, 1942, I addressed a 
letter to the then President of the United 
States. It reads as follows: 


My DEAR Mr. PresIpENT: Your telegram of 
December 19 asking the Governor of the 
State of Wisconsin to transfer the State 
employment service to the Federal Govern- 
ment, and the subsequent action of the 
Social Security Board to take over all im- 
portant functions of unemployment-com- 
pensation administration, has caused great 
concern in business, labor, and industrial 
circles of our State. 

Gov. Julius P. Heil very properly ac- 
quiesced in your request to transfer the 
placement facilities of our State to the 
Federal agency upon your statement that 
it was in the best interest of national de- 
fense. The loyalty and fidelity of the people 
of Wisconsin in the cause we are now justly 
engaged in and determined to win cannot 
be questioned. We are ready and willing 
to pay the ultimate price for victory. 
While your request appears to be for a 
transfer of the employment service only, it 
is now quite evident that the Social Secu- 
rity Board has overreached itself and now 
insists upon complete jurisdiction in the 
administration of the law, as related to 
the several States. There have been no 
hearings, and no legislation enacted, which 
would justify the Board in assuming juris- 
diction as it now has. Serious legal ques- 
tions will arise if an effort is made to main- 
tain permanent control when the war is 
over. 

The State of Wisconsin was the pioneer 
State in this matter of worker protection 
against unemployment, and we have estab- 
lished an enviable record in the adminis- 
tration of the law. We honor and respect 
the men who are charged with this admin- 
istrative responsibility. 


Mr. Chairman, I conclude my letter to 
the President by asking the following 
questions: 

May we, Mr. President, in the interest of 
unity and a successful prosecution of the 
war program be assured: 

1. That the Social Security Board will not 
assume permanent jurisdiction over the un- 
employment services of our unemployment- 
compensation law, in the absence of legis- 
lation? 

2. That when final victory has been won, 
such functions as may have been trans- 
ferred to the Federal Government in the 
interest of national defense be fully re- 
stored to the State of Wisconsin in the true 
spirit of the Bill of Rights? 


Mr. Chairman, the President did not 
answer my letter, and today we are con- 
sidering a bill which aims to limit and 
hamstring the States and does the very 
thing that so many of us feared would 
happen. It is not fair to the States. It 
is further evidence that the New Deal 
favors bigger and bigger bureaus and 
more and more bureaucrats. 

Mr. WASIELEWSKI, Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. I yield to 
the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Is it not true 
that at the time the States turned over 
these offices to the Federal Government 
at the President’s request they were 
being loaned to the Federal Govern- 
ment? 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. There is no 
question about that. 

Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Does it not 
seem reasonable then to expect that 
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when these offices are returned to the 
States they will be returned in the same 
condition and under the same circum- 
stances under which they were taken? 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. The 
gentleman is absolutely right. These 
offices should be returned to the States 
immediately with no strings attached. 
The bill now before us should be 
amended so as to provide a speedy re- 
turn to the States as promised. It is 
up to the Federal Government to keep 
faith with the States. 

Mr. WELCH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Rooney]. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, in 
listening closely to this debate today it 
appears that there are two irrefutable 
arguments advanced in favor of this bill 
to continue USES until June 30, 1947. 
The first is the argument advanced by 
my distinguished colleague the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. WeELcH] to 
the effect that while the States and their 
governors are grasping for control of this 
unemployment service they are unwilling 
to pay even a penny for its administra- 
tion, although most of the State treas- 
uries in this country today are bloated 
with surplus balances. The second ar- 
gument is that General Bradley, as Ad- 
ministrator of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, says that this bill should be passed 
and that our unemployment service 
should be kept in the hands of the Fed- 
eral Government until June 30, 1947. 

The latter argument is good enough 
for me. I am convinced that General 
Bradley, whom I first met in early De- 
cember of 1944 in Luxemburg, has the 
confidence of our war veterans and has 
their best interests at heart. I am fur- 
ther convinced that he is doing a fine 
job and knows what is best for the wel- 
fare and protection of his fellow veter- 
ans. So that there may be no mistake 
about it, Iam going to quote certain ex- 
cerpts from the testimony of General 
Bradley given before the House Labor 
Committee during the hearings on the 
pending bill. He said: 

The Veterans’ Placement Service Board and 
the Veterans Employment Service will have 
approximately 15,000,000 men and women vet- 
erans of World War II alone to whom it is 
under obligation to give assistance and guid- 
ance in securing gainful employment. They 
are coming out of service at a rate of some- 
what over 1,000,000 a month, and in Novem- 
ber this reached about one and one-quarter 
million. 

The Readjustment Act provides for the 
payment of readjustment allowances for a 
total of 1 year, within 2 years after they are 
discharged. The Congress anticipated sorge 
trouble the veterans might have in securing 
employment for at least 2 years after they 
were discharged. 

While the supervision of State and local 
veterans’ placement representatives is under 
the direction of the Board, the actual work 
must be done by local public employment 
offices whether federally or State operated. 

The ability of our public employment sys- 
tem to carry out our national responsibilities 
to veterans, to administer effectively the 
policies and program promulgated by the 
Veterans’ Placement Service Board is directly 
dependent upon the action of the Congress 
on the legislation pending before this com- 
mittee. 


More specifically, it is more dependent upon 
the matters involved in this legislation: (1) 
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The timing of the division of our presently 
unified system and federally operated public 
employment offices into 51 independent State 
and Territorial systems; and (2) the stand- 
ards and conditions surrounding the State 
and Territorial operations of our public em- 
ployment system after the service is trans. 
ferred from Federal to State. 

With respect to the first, the President 
stated in his memorandum of disapproval of 
H. R. 4407, “I now repeat my recommenda- 
tion that the transfer of our public employ- 
ment offices to State operation be postponed 
until June 1947.” 

This date, June 30, 1947, is the date which 
would be fixed by enactment of H. R. 4437 
(the Ramspeck bill). Veterans need and are 
entitled to receive a special and competent 
service from cur public employment offices, 
Our labor force at the present time and for 
months to come will be extremely mobile. 
Many veterans will be compelled to change 
jobs for a large variety of reasons. They will 
need repeated assistance and counselling 
from the Employment Service. If at a time 
when local public employment offices are 
under peak pressures attempting to render 
this specialized service to our veterans such 
offices are subjected to a change of manage- 
ment and direction, the quality of those sery- 
ices will inevitably suffer for a time. It 
would seem that the difficulties of this transi- 
tion period should be postponed until the 
emergency placement of recently demobilized 
veterans is passed. 

As Chairman of the Veterans’ Placement 
Service Board, I am concerned that condi- 
tions of the transfer insure high standards 
of operation. This means that any legisla- 
tion providing for State operation of our 
public employment systems must undertake 
(1) that the service provided by the State 
will include the type of service prescribed 
by the Board of Veterans, (2) that these serv- 
ices will be provided with reasonable effi- 
ciency, and (3) that if any State for any 
reason fails to qualify for Federal funds and 
as a result ceases to operate public employ- 
ment offices, the continuing needs of the 
veterans will be protected by a specific re- 
quirement that the National Government 
itself provide and continue public employ- 
ment office services in the State during any 
period of a State’s failure or inability to do so. 

As head of the Placement Board I can state 
that we would like to see it go on as it Is 
without change, at least until we are over 
this hump and where there are not so many 
veterans looking for employment; that it ‘s 
much easier to carry out the policies of the 
Board and see that they are carried out by 
the Employment Service through a national 
organization rather than through so many 
separate organizations of the States. 
Whether it should be transferred beyond 
that, I should think would be for someone 
to determine whether or not it can be trans- 
ferred when business is less and still have 
an efficiently run program. 


Unlike the distinguished gentleman 
from Illinois who spoke a few minutes 
ago, I am satisfied that General Bradley 
thoroughly understands the unemploy- 
ment problem of the GI. 

Most of us present voted to establish 
the Veterans’ Placement Service Board, 
which the capable general heads, when 
we enacted the so-called GI bill of 
rights in the Seventy-eighth Congress. 
Its responsibility is to advise and assist 
veterans in connection with their em- 
ployment. General Bradley accepted 
that position when he assumed the oath 
of office as Administrator of Veterans 
Affairs. 

I doubt that there is a single member 
of this House who has not a deep and 
sincere interest in the readjustment of 
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our returning veterans. This being so, 
end since the Veterans’ Placement Serv- 
ice Board is charged by law with the de- 
termination of all policies regarding 
service to veterans by the Veterans’ Em- 
ployment Service and the United States 
Employment Service, I cannot for the life 
of me understand why we are not unani- 
mous in accepting the recommendation 
of a capable Administrator and GI's gen- 
eral, Gen. Omar N. Bradley, by promptly 
passing this bill as requested by the 
President of the United States. 

Mr. WELCH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. LatHam]. 

Mr. LATHAM. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to speak out of 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LATHAM. Mr. Chairman, on 
December 7, 1945, I called to the atten- 
tion of the House reports that enormous 
quantities of usable surplus Army and 
Navy equipment at overseas Pacific bases 
were being wantonly destroyed. I in- 
troduced a resolution to investigate the 
matter. 

Since that time, I have received addi- 
tional confirmation of this astounding 
situation. 

I would like to read to you a few ex- 
cerpts from letters which I have re- 
ceived. 

From New Caledonia: 

On Isle Nou, for instance, over 250 boats 
of all kinds were burned, most of them in 
fair or good condition; some were unloaded 
at the Nickel Dock and sent to the S. B. to 
be burned, There were motor launches, 
warning boats, Higgins boats, a few land- 
ing barges, and, more particularly, one PT 
boat in very good condition. 

Every day for the past month a large crane 
on a barge sinks material into the sea, 
especially absolutely new electric equipment, 
some of which floated to my beach. 

Near the receiving station several acres 
of land contain motors—most of them in 
good condition—covered over with earth by 
means of bulldozers. 

In Plum Bay about a thousand vehicles, 
especially GMC trucks, have been dumped 
into the sea, some as they were unloaded 
at the Nickel Docks, together with thousands 
of tires. Trucks carried away full loads of 
Evinrude motors and various material, all 
to be thrown into the sea. 

Witnesses from Government House have 
seen Liberty shiploads of lumber transported 
to N. D. at Magenta (1%4 miles) and burned. 

At the motor pool at Anse Vata, Chevrolet 


sedans, in perfect condition, were smashed: 


with the bumpers of jeeps, loaded on trucks, 
and dumped. 

At N. D. hundreds of cars were dumped 
and covered over with earth from the adjoin- 
ing hill. The area thus covered is from 8 
to 10 acres. 


Another from a serviceman recently 
returned from New Guinea: 


I thought I’d write you what I saw: In 
Hollandia, New Guinea, I saw a Liberty ship- 
load of steel and copper pipe thrown in the 
bay alongside of the destroyer repair base 
dock. It was all brand new pipe—never 
been used. It was estimated at $200,000. 
There was also $100,000 worth of electric 
cables for ships thrown in the bay—all new 
cables; at Manararin Island and Samar Is- 
land in the Philippines, 300 brand new PT 
boats were burned and 600 LCVP’s were 
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burned. Hundreds of marine motors were 
thrown in the bay—all new. Millions of 
feet of lumber were burned. It is disgust- 
ing how men of our country could waste so 
much material and still have the nerve to 
tell the people to buy war bonds. 


Also from a serviceman on Saipan: 

When you consider that they cut good 
trucks and jeeps up and push brand new 
planes into the ocean, at $80,000 a push, we 
are pikers at what we throw away. 


And also a letter from Guam: 

I could write a biting diatribe about the 
examples of waste and extravagance I am 
seeing and hearing about out here, but what 
£00d would that do? I shall cite only one 
instance—a measurable portion of our gen- 
eral cargo was composed of steel drums and 
sodium carbide, which we transported from 
San Francisco all these thousands of miles 
to Guam. Yesterday we discharged these 
drums—hundreds of them—into an LCI, 
which took them some distance offshore and 
dumped them into the ocean. Makes lots of 
sense, doesn't it? 


Further confirmation is furnished by 
a series of photographs which have been 
sent to me, showing enormous quantities 
of galvanized steel, ice boxes, trucks, 
tires, jeeps, and Quonset huts dumped 
into the sea. One photograph shows a 
very large and expensive caterpillar, 
which one of the natives had tried to buy 
from the authorities, which had been 
driven into the bay at low tide and left 
there to be destroyed by the sea water. 

Mr. Chairman, I concede, of course, 
that there is much material which must 
be thrown away, and that it is not our 
wish to glut our home markets and ham- 
per home production, but many of these 
materials and articles which are being 
destroyed could relieve very critical 
shortages right now. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not believe that 
this is a matter of petty waste and of lit- 
tle importance to us. It poses, in my 
opinion, the following nine very serious 
questions, in which this body should be 
interested: 

First. Why is the declared policy of 
Congress being abrogated? 

The Surplus Property Act of 1944 
states as some of its objectives: 

To afford returning veterans an opportu- 
nity to establish themselves as proprietors 
of business and professional enterprises; to 
establish and develop foreign markets; and 
to obtain for the Government as nearly as 
possible the value of the surplus property on 
its disposition. 


That was the declared policy of Con- 
gress. In the light of the foregoing dis- 
closures, I leave it to you as to whether 
this policy has been carried out. 

Second. Who gave the orders for the 
wholesale destruction of this property? 
The answer to this question would, I am 
sure, interest all of us. 

Third. Should Congress acquiesce in 
the terrific waste involved? At a time 
when each person in the United States 
owes $2,000 as his share of the national 
debt, and the Internal Revenue Depart- 
ment is chasing little citizens who owe 
a few dollars on their income tax, should 
we condone throwing our national wealth 
into the sea or burning it up? 

Fourth. Why could not these trucks 
and jeeps particularly have been brought 
back and sold to veterans? Veterans 
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would be happy to buy them. All they 
get under the present set-up is the run- 
around. 

Fifth. What must the people of these 
Pacific islands think of us after this per- 
formance? We are supposed to be trying 
to spread amity and good will; yet we 
deny these people the privilege of pur- 
chasing this equipment, and then de- 
stroy it in their front yard. From the 
international view, I think we must con- 
cede this is a disgraceful exhibition. 

Sixth. Are we not trying to build up 
our foreign markets? What better sales- 
manship for American products than to 
sell, at reduced prices, a few samples of 
American products in the far corners of 
the world. 

Seventh. What about building mate- 
rials? Could not the lumber, pipe, and 
other materials have been profitably re- 
turned to this country to ease the criti- 
cal shortage in building materials and 
perhaps provide much-needed housing? 

Eighth. Would this retard demobiliza- 
tion? Of course it would not. Unfor- 
tunately, much of the destruction is ap- 
parently already an accomplished fact. 
I venture to say that it takes less trouble 
to load a jeep or truck on a Liberty ship 
than it does to smash it up, load it ona 
barge or crane, and dump it into the sea. 

Ninth. What is the effect of this orgy 
of waste on our servicemen? 
you that it is not good. This is indicated 
by letters I have received. No wonder 
they are disgusted and critical of the 
“big brass.” 

Mr. Chairman, I believe, as I have 
pointed out, that serious mistakes in pol- 
icy and judgment have been made, and 
it is up to the Congress to decide what 
is to be done about it. 

Mr. WELCH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. JENNINGS. ] 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Chairman, the 
open season for name calling is now upon 
us. The following passage from the Ser- 
mon on the Mount is an appropriate 
heading for what I am about to say: 

1. Judge not, that ye be not judged. 

2. For with what judgment ye judge, ye 


I assure 


shall be judged: and with what measure ye 
mete, it shall be measured to you again. 

3. And why beholdest thou the mote that 
is in thy brother’s eye, but considerest not 
the beam that is in thine own eye? 

4. Or how will thou say to thy brother, let 


me pull out the mote out of thine eye; and, 
behold a beam is in thine own eye? 

5. Thou hypocrite, first cast out the beam 
out of thine own eye; and thou shalt see 
clearly to cast the mote out of thy brother's 
eye. (Matthew vii, 1 to 5, inclusive.) 


The return of the 600,000 United Mine 
Workers to the American Federation of 
Labor reunited and strengthened 
powerful organizations whose more than 
6,000,000 members and leaders John L. 
Lewis and William Green may well play a 
decisive role in the fight to preserve free 
enterprise in this Nation. 

The issues are joined, the fight is on. 
Shall collective bargaining between in- 
dustry and labor be continued, and shail 
contracts, when entered into, be equally 
binding on both parties to the agree- 
ment? Or shall we continue to travel 
down the road that leads to forced settle- 
ment of disputes with the Federal Gov- 
ernment having the last and decisive 


two 
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voice in the settlement of labor contro- 
versies? 

The return of the mine workers to the 
A. F. of L. fold was the signal for a name- 
calling and libelous attack in the editorial 
columns of the usually restrained and 
temperate Washington Post under the 
caption “Return of the Rebel.” Sun- 
day’s Post in its leading editorial pro- 
ceeded to sit in “judgment” on the re- 
union of the miners and the A. F. of L. 
and to pour out its wrath on the head of 
John L. Lewis. 

The Post finds fault with Mr. Lewis 
for not bringing about union between the 
CIO and A. F. of L. while he was a mem- 
ber of the former. It then charges that 
his break with the CIO in time of war in- 
creased the breach of no-strike pledges 
on the part of labor. 

The editorial then attacks Mr. Lewis 
on the ground that he, as the leader of 
the coal miners of the country, did not 
“abandon the strike as a weapon of co- 
ercion” in time of war. The editorial 
then continues: 

There is not a scintilla of evidence to show 
that Mr. Lewis has repented of his intran- 
sigence that bordered on treason, nor is there 
reason to suppose that his unexcelled capacity 
to make trouble will be quenched because he 
has succeeded in rejoining the A. F. of L. on 
his own terms, taking with him the United 
Mine Workers. 

The Post’s charge that Mr. Lewis as 
the leader of the United Mine Workers 
of this country during this war was 
guilty of “intransigence that bordered on 
treason” is not sustained or warranted 
by any fact stated by it—and I know of 
no conduct on his part or on the part of 


his organization in this war that “borders 
on treason.” 

Let us examine the charges of “in- 
transigence” and “treason” laid at Mr. 


Lewis’ door. Webster’s International 
Dictionary thus defines the word “in- 
transigence”: “Quality of being intransi- 
gent; irreconcilability”—in other words, 
an uncompromising person, a person who 
stands up and fights for what he con- 
ceives to be his rights, or the rights of 
his people, may be said to have the quality 
of intransigence. 

Now let us examine “treason” as de- 
fined by the Constitution of the United 
States. By article ITI, section 3, of the 
Constitution, “‘treason” is thus defined: 

Treason against the United States shall 
consist only in levying war against them or 


in adhering to their enemies, giving them aid 
and comfort. 


It is thus seen that it is a far 
cry from being intransigent—that is, 
stubborn, uncompromising—to treason. 
The meaning of “intransigence” and the 
definition of “treason” refute this unjust 
and groundless charge. 

I hold no brief for Mr. Lewis. He has 
asked for no defense at my hands. I do 
know intimately many of the officials of 
the United Mine Workers. And I know 
and number among my friends thousands 
of the coal miners of Tennessee and 
Kentucky. As a young man, I taught 
school in the mining towns of my native 
county; as a lawyer, I have represented 
many of them in the courts. I know 
their record in this war and in the first, 
their record in producing the coal with- 
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out which victory would not have been 
possible. Boys from the mining camps 
of my district and from every other sec- 
tion distinguished themselves in every 
branch of the service in both World 
Wars—more than 100,000 members of 
the United Mine Workers served in the 
armed forces in this war. 

I know from the lips of men who have 
dealt with John L. Lewis and with his 
union, and from knowledge that is com- 
mon to all well-informed persons, that he 
is an able, forceful, truthful representa- 
tive of his organization who believes in 
the sanctity of a contract and keeps his 
contracts and insists on his union keep- 
ing the contracts which it makes. 

He has set his face like flint against 
the infiltration of Communists into the 
union which he heads. He is an Ameri- 
can who believes in this country. 

It may well be that the United Mine 
Workers of America, their leaders and 
membership, the A. F. of L., its leaders 
and membership, the great railroad or- 
ganizations, their leaders and members, 
will turn the scale in the impending con- 
flict in favor of the preservation of con- 
stitutional government and free enter- 
prise in this country. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENNINGS. I yield to my friend 
the distinguished Member from Missouri. 

Mr. SHORT. Does not the gentleman 
feel that if there was one single group 
of laboring men in America who needed 
and deserved the increase they received, 
it was the coal miners in this Nation? 

Mr. JENNINGS. That is absolutely 
true. Within the last 2 weeks or month, 
more than 30 men in two terrible explo- 
sions in Kentucky and West Virginia 
gave their lives while performing their 
duties as soldiers of industry in the most 
dangerous and hazardous calling in 
which men in this country engage. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENNINGS. I yield to my good 
friend from Kentucky who has long been 
a devoted friend of the coal miners of 
this Nation. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. The gen- 
tleman will recall that Mr. Lewis through 
the years has been a strong advocate of 
free enterprise. 

Mr. JENNINGS. There is no doubt 
about that whatever. As I said just a 
moment ago he is a great American, and 
he believes in our system of free enter- 
prise, of free men and women in a free 
country. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. And in 
the conference called by the President, 
Mr. Lewis and Mr. Green of the American 
Federation of Labor agreed with man- 
agement on two fundamental things con- 
nected with strikes and the relationship 
between management and the workers: 
Free private enterprise, and collective 
bargaining. Representatives of manage- 
ment agreed with him. That conference 
might have accomplished much but for 
a disturbing influence there that insisted 
on bringing something into the confer- 
ence that really was not germane to it. 

Mr. JENNINGS. The gentleman is 
absolutely right, and I thank him for his 
constructive contribution. 
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Mr. SHORT. If the gentleman wit) 
yield further I wish to say that while 1 
have very few coal miners in my district 
yet I have visited coal-mining operations 
in Pennsylvania, West Virginia, southern 
Ohio, Kentucky, and Illinois. These are 
fathers of large families; many of their 
sons fought in this war. They have 
many little children; they live in poor 
circumstances. These men go down into 
the bowels of the earth and never see 
the light of day for many months of the 
year. They breathe this coal dust and 
frequently die at an early age. They cer- 
tainly deserve every cent they receive. 

Mr. JENNINGS. There is not a doubt 
of that in the world. 

Mr. SHORT. And if they had not re- 
ceived this increase which allowed them 
to continue the production of coal, the 
wheels of industry would have stopped 
and we never would have been able to 
produce the weapons and the sinews of 
war that made victory possible. 

Mr. JENNINGS. The gentleman is 
absolutely correct. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I wish to 
comment on another feature. One 
thing about it, the United Mine Workers 
throughout the Nation certainly con- 
tributed their part in the buying of bonds 
and aiding every activity that would hélp 
win the war. Furthermore, the United 
Mine Workers was the one great indus- 
trial group in this country that did not 
ask for preference or to hav? their sons 
or brothers exempted from the war be- 
cause of being engaged in essential war 
work. 

Mr. JENNINGS. That is evident from 
the fact that men of military age from 
this small group of workers furnished 
more than 100,000 men to the armed 
forces. In one little town in my dis- 
trict, Morley, in my home county of 
Campbell, every boy of military age went 
to the Army—volunteered—and when 
they had exhausted the list, finally an- 
other one came within the scope of the 
draft and he volunteered and joined the 
Navy, and from then on we were on the 
road to victory. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Tennessee has expired. 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina (Mr. Hare]. 

Mr. WELCH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
an additional 5 minutes to the gentle- 
man from South Carolina. 

The CHAIRMAN. The _ gentleman 
from South Carolina (Mr. Hare] is recog- 


-nized for 10 minutes. 


Mr. HARE. Mr. Chairman, it will not 
be my purpose in the very limited time 
of 10 minutes to discuss the merits of 
the proposal before us or point out 
whether it has any demerits. I want the 
Recorp to show what I understand is the 
historical status of this proposal, and I 
do it largely in my own defense because 
of the commitments I have made hereto- 
fore in reference to the proposal. 

You understand that in December 1941, 
immediately following the declaration of 
war, the President of the United States, 
by Executive order,. transferred the 
United States Employment Service from 
the States to the Federal Government. 


‘The question now is whether this em- 
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ployment service shall be returned to the 
States or be retained in the Federal Gov- 


ernment. 

The question is not new because in the 
early spring of 1942 those left in charge 
of the Employment Compensation Serv- 
ice in the States understood that the 
employment service would be returned 
at the end of the war, were apprehensive, 
and they began to write letters to the 
chairman of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. These were so numerous we in- 
vited the representatives of the several 
States to appear before our committee. 
On April 20, 1942, we accorded them a 
hearing and invited the representatives 
of the Federal Security Agency to hear 
the complaints and to make reply. You 
will find the testimony on pages 743 to 
831 of the hearings before the Subcom- 
mittee on Appropriations for the Federal 
Security Agency, 1943. 

I want to quote from the record as 
found on page 609 of the same hearings 
where the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
THomas] propounded this inquiry of Dr. 
Altmeyer, Chairman of the Social Se- 
curity Board: 

Mr. THomas. It appears to me, Mr. Alt- 
meyer, that this argument boils itself down 
to one very simple and fundamental question. 
Can you say whether there is any intention 
on the part of your Bureau or on the part 
of the Social Security set-up to attempt to 
maintain these agencies after the emergency 
is over or is there a policy already cut and 
dried that they are going to be returned to 
the States? Can you tell me with definite- 
ness on that? 

Mr. ALTMEYER. Yes; of course, we are fol- 
lowing out the President’s instructions which 
we understand to be a wartime emergency 
proposition. The continuance of this par- 
ticular relationship is entirely dependent 
upon legislative action. You strike out that 
language in the appropriation bill before you 
today and this arrangement will cease on 
July 1. 

Unless additional funds are provided in 
some other appropriation bill. So it is en- 
tirely within the control of the Congress. 

Mr. THomas. I understand this committee 
can control it very easily by proper limita- 
tions. Now, the question is, I want it an- 
swered, Is it the intention of your particular 
Bureau or Mr. McNutt’s office, I might say, 
that when this emergency is over these two 
agencies would be returned to the States? 
Is that your intention? 

Mr. ALTMEYsR. Why, certainly. We would 
certainly recommend and I imagine Congress 
would agree. 

Mr. THomas, Would you recommend to 
Congress that they go back to the States? 

Mr. ALTMEYER. Yes. 

Mr. Hare. Will they go back automatically 
under the Executive order? 

Mr. ALTMEYER. They would automatically 
go back under that order when funds are no 
longer provided for Federal operation, sir. 

Mr. Hare. But cid not the Executive order 
direct that these agencies be transferred dur- 
ing the emergency? 

; Mr. ALTMEYER. I have forgotten the exact 
inguage, 

Mr. Hare. The impression 1 had was that 
under the letter of the President to the 
fovernors the employment service was to be 
turned over to the Federal Government dur- 
ing the emergency. 

Mr. ALTMErzr. I do not know whether that 
Was specifically stated, but certainly that is 
the idea. I mean nothing except the wartime 


emergency would justify the present ar- 
rangement, 


The language I have read to you is the 
understanding that your Committee on 
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Appropriations for this agency for a 
number of years had with the represent- 
atives of the Federal Security Board and 
with the representatives in charge of this 
agency in the States. That was in 1942. 
Later on we requested or suggested that 
the Federal Security Agency, Mr. Alt- 
meyer, that the representatives from the 
several States get together, one from 
Wisconsin, one from Minnesota, one 
from Ohio, one from Texas—there were 
six or eight of them. It was understood 
that an agreement would be entered into, 
and was entered into, by the Social Secu- 
rity Board and the representatives of the 
several States. 

Now, whether that agreement or un- 
derstanding should be rescinded and 
whether this Agency should be kept in 
the Federal Government permanently is 
a matter for the Congress to determine. 
I think the Congress has absolute au- 
thority and power to say whether it shall 
be kept in the Federal Government. But 
I want to submit that, so far as I am per- 
sonally concerned, I became involved in 
this question nearly 3 years ago now, 
when I committed myself to the agree- 
ment that was made by the then Presi- 
dent of the United States, the Social 
Security Board, and the representatives 
of the several States that I would insist 
that the Agency be transferred back to 
the States unless the Congress should 
take affirmative action to the contrary 
in the meantime, which it has not done. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. To show 
the historical background from the be- 
ginning up to now, it was the positive 
pledge or understanding between the 
Federal Government and the States that 
this Agency should go back to the States. 

Mr. HARE. I have read the record, 
and that is correct. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from South Carolina has 
again expired. 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield the gentleman one 
additional minute. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Assume 
that I or your neighbor had been in 
trouble and we needed a truck and you 


agreed to loan us your truck on condi-- 


tion that it was to be returned to you; 
or suppose it was a horse or something 
else. Then after I had had it for some 
time and the emergency had passed I 
would say, “Yes; I will send it back to 
you, but I want to fix the time when I 
do give it back to you,” so that I would 
still have some interest and control over 
your horse or truck. I do not think that 
that would be right. I do not think it is 
right to put conditions on. Let it go 
back to the States as we agreed to do 
when we took it over. 

Mr. HARE. I do not know that I can 
answer the question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from South Carolina has 
again expired. 

Mr. WELCH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from South 
Carolina. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. HARE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Missourt. 

Mr. SHORT. I want to congratulate 
the very able and distinguished gentle- 
man from South Carolina, who is a very 
able Member of this House and who 
modestly but in a serious manner works 
hard on the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, on the very clear statement he has 
made. It seems to me that this is just 
one of the many instances that illus- 
trate how difficult it is, after we surren- 
der power to the Federal Government, 
ever to get that power back into the 
States. I am very glad the gentleman 
has made the statement he has, and I 
hope he remains here until he is as old 
as Uncle Joe Cannon, if he cares to. 

Mr. HARE. I appreciate the very gen- 
erous and kind remarks of my very good 
friend from Missouri, with whom I have 
served these many years and with whom 
my associations have been extremely 
pleasant. 

Mr. GEELAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, HARE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Connecticut. 

Mr. GEELAN. Is there anything 
wrong with Congress amending the basic 
law, as is proposed in the bill before us? 
Is that not the prerogative of the Con- 
gress at any time? 

Mr. HARE. I hope I made that clear, 
because Congress can change the law 
any time it sees fit and feels that it has 
the necessary or essential justification 
for its action. I was merely showing 
what took place 4 years ago and the 
part I played in that transaction, and 
that from the fact that I played a part 
in that transaction I still felt that my 
obligations were binding, for the reason 
that sufficient justification had not been 
given to warrant a change. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 


gentleman from South Carolina has 
again expired. 
Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 


Chairman, I yield myself the balance of 
the time on this side. 

Mr. Chairman, in order to make the 
record clear, I want to state General 
Bradley’s position in this matter. 

Under the Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act of 1944, as amended, the Veterans 
Placement Service Board was created 
and was composed of the Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs, as Chairman of the 
Board. General Bradley, therefore, has 
a mandate, as he says, to establish poli- 
cies that will result in an effective job 
placement and counseling service for vet- 
erans, so as to provide for them a maxt- 
mum of job opportunities in the field of 
gainful employment. Therefore, Gen- 
eral Bradley certainly has an interest in 
this matter of employment for veterans 
and for that reason, if for no other rea- 
son, I would wish the Employment Serv- 
ice to be retained in the Federal Govern- 
ment. Iam convinced that only by doing 
that can the best interests of the veter- 
ans be served. We should leave nothing 
undone that will be of aid and assistance 
to the veterans. 

Not only that, there is another prob- 
lem that thrusts itself upon us in connec- 
tion with this subject, and that is the 
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matter of employing the physically han- 
dicapped. That is a problem that is na- 
tional in character, and is something 
that the States cannot handle very 
effectively. That has been testified to 
before our committee and that is another 
reason why I wish the employment serv- 
ices be retained under Federal auspices. 

This bill, H. R. 4437, is designed to 
effect an orderly transfer of the United 
States Employment Service, now feder- 
ally operated, to the States. I do not 
believe that merely because the States 
once operated the Employment Service 
for a brief period of years such experi- 
ence can be offered as justification for 
return of the United States Employment 
Service to State operation. Neverthe- 
less, the pressure from State officials on 
this Congress have been so great that 
on several occasions both the House and 
the Senate expressed a willingness to 
have the United States Employment 
Service returned to State operation. 

I am convinced that if we are to have 
a fully effective and efficient Employ- 
ment Service it must be operated on a 
Federal basis. I reach that conclusion 
only after a thorough appraisal of the 
problems which the United States Em- 
ployment Service is called upon to treat. 
Whether we have sat in the Halls of Con- 
gress or have been in private industry, 
we cannot fail to appreciate the fact 
that the problems of employment and 
unemployment are national in character. 
The chain of relationships through 
which modern business is conducted 
makes this eminently clear. Once we 


accept that, we must also accept the fact 
that the treatment of the problems aris- 
ing from business operations must be on 


a national basis if they are to receive 
the best treatment which such prob- 
lems deserve. Admittedly, other meth- 
ods of administration can be employed. 
Aiter all, it was not so many years ago 
when public employment offices were 
administered solely by communities, 
without any coordination among them. 
If we subscribe to anything other than 
national administration of the Employ- 
ment Service, operated under national 
policies and standards and administered 
through the States and local offices by 
employees of a Federal organization, we 
will be rendering, not the best service 
possible but a second-rate service. I do 
not believe that the veterans and civil- 
ians are entitled only to a mediocre 
service. 

I believe every Member of the House 
would agree these individuals are entitled 
to the best employment service which this 
country can furnish. We must have the 
same kind of coordination of all local em- 
ployment offices as we had during the 
war years, particularly during this period 
when millions of veterans are seeking 
jobs and with more returning who will 
also be seeking jobs, and with several 
million displaced war workers who are 
also trying to make a readjustment to 
peacetime industry. These individuals 
are entitled to the best efforts which the 
United States Employment Service under 
Federal operation can make in finding 
new jobs for these individuals and in 
counseling them and providing job 
guidance. It is a professional job in- 
volving personalized individual service 
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to millions of job seekers. Iam informed 
that more than 10,000,000 visits for job 
placements, job information, job coun- 
seling, and other related services were 
made at the United States Employment 
Service offices during December. I am 
certain that a return of the United States 
Employment Service to State operation 
in the near future would completely dis- 
rupt these services and create only tre- 
mendous confusion which will then re- 
quire the Federal Government to step in 
and administer the Employment Service 
once more, as it has in every emergency 
during the last 30 years. 

Proponents for the return of the 
United States Employment Service to 
State operation piously proclaim that 
employment and unemployment are local 
problems, and therefore require no Fed- 
eral administration of operations. I 
want to emphasize that while the inci- 
dence of employment and unemployment 
is local, the nature and character of the 
treatment of such problems are national. 
If these problems are to be resolved, they 
will require the efforts and energy of a 
Federal organization and not a system of 
48 State compartments. The problems 
arising from employment and unemploy- 
ment do not stop at State boundaries. 
Neither do workers in search of job op- 
portunities stop at State boundaries. 
Why should we, therefore, sponsor an 
Employment Service system consisting 
of 48 units, each looking after its own 
interests and without much concern over 
developments beyond their borders? 
Why should a veteran or a civilian worker 
be denied information on or referral to 
job opportunities that are open in other 
States? Consider the situation in labor 
market areas which cross State lines, as 
in Kansas City, Kans., and Kansas City, 
Mo.; Philadelphia, Pa., and Camden, N. 
J.; St. Louis, Mo., and East St. Louis, Il.; 
Duluth, Minn., and Superior, Wis. Is 
there any sense to an employment service 
operation which stops at the State lines 
in these areas? There are about 47 such 
urban areas in this country with a total 
population of about 20,000,000 individuals 
in which this type of situation prevails. 

Nevertheless, I appreciate the fact that 
despite this situation, the United States 
Employment Service will likely be trans- 
ferred to the States. If a majority of 
this House is still of the opinion that the 
best type of employment service and the 
one most needed in the national interest 
should be operated by the States, then 
the least they can do is support this legis- 
lation. We must have the standards in- 
corporated in this bill and the provision 
which would authorize the Secretary of 
Labor to operate a public employment 
service in a State which is rot eligible for 
funds. These provisions represent a 
definite improvement and modernization 
of the basic Wagner-Peyser legislation of 
1933. Such provisions are indispensabie. 
It would be foolhardy to leave the Secre- 
tary of Labor only the recourse of with- 
drawing funds of a State employment 
service which is rendering an inefficient 
and ineffective service. An action of this 
type harms only the employers, and 
civilians who are receiving assistance 
from the United States Employment 
Service. The action merely substitutes a 
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complete suspension of such operations 
for a poor operation. 

There can be no justification for any 
modification of this provision. If the 
States operate an efficient employment 
service, they have nothing to be con- 
cerned about. If on the other hand, they 
render poor service, the Federal Govern- 
ment must be very much concerned about 
it and must take the responsibility for 
seeing to it that the funds appropriated 
by the Congress for the operations of a 
good employment service are expended 
in accordance with provisions of this 
legislation. With 100 percent financing 
of all State costs of operating an employ- 
ment service, I do not believe this to be 
an unreasonable provision. State offi- 
cials have constantly proclaimed that 
the employment service can be made a 
more efiizient instrument under their ad- 
ministration. Such confidence must be 
backed up by willingness to concede that 
if such promises are not fufilled, the Fed- 
eral Government should have the au- 
thority to step in and correct the situa- 
tion. This prerogative is exercised con- 
stantly by Congress in its appropriations 
to Federal agencies. I cannot see any 
fundamental difference in principle, 
merely because Federal funds in this 
instance are being made available to 
State agencies. 

Only with the assurance that this bill 
will not be emasculated on these impor- 
tant points do I give this measure my 
support. 

Mr. WELCH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. Sprincer). 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, Iam 
happy to have these few minutes to 
speak upon the matters embraced in 
H. R. 4437, which is a most important 
piece of legislation. The United States 
Employment Service was, back a few 
years ago, purely a function of the State. 
The several States controlled this agency, 
and they were fully and completely 
equipped to handle this agency, and all 
of the functions emanating therefrom. 
Many of the Members of the House re- 
call when the Federal Government took 
over this agency, and the service ren- 
dered thereunder, as a war emergency 
matter, and with the distinct under- 
standing that this service would be re- 
turned to the several States for admin- 
istration by the several States when the 
war was over. That was the very dis- 
tinct understanding I had with respect 
to this agency, and I am confident that 
was the general understanding of the 
Members of the House. Therefore, I will 
give my full support to the measure 
which will return this agency to the 
several States, and at the earliest mo- 
ment such agency can be returned to the 
control of the several States without dis- 
rupting the service in any particular. 

Mr. Chairman, this particular service 
is a State service. It can be handled 
better, and more expeditiously, by the 
several States. The several States are in 
contact with the situations which exist 
within the State boundaries, and they 
can handle this service at much less cost 
and expense than the same is being han- 
dled by the Federal Government. The 
sever™] State agencies are in constant 
contact with the needs and necessities 
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within the State—they are in much 
closer contact with this particular serv- 
ice, within the State, than the Federal 
Government is, or can be, even with a 
very large organization to administer it. 

While there may be some specific ob- 
jection to the provisions of the pending 
bill. with respect to the return date, and 
to the general Labor Department con- 
trols, yet the provisions contained in 
the so-called Ramspeck bill would give 
the Secretary of Labor the control and 
power to issue Federal work referral 
standards which would, in all probability, 
bypass and ignore the suitable work 
provisions set forth in the State unem- 
ployment compensation laws of the sev- 
eral States, and, under the provisions of 
the pending legislation, it is possible to 
impose upon the several States the obli- 
sation to comply with provisions promul- 
cated by the Secretary of Labor. Of 
course, if the latter provision should be 
inserted in the measure, that might have 
some very disturbing implications. For 
the sake of the argument, suppose cer- 
tain provisions were promulgated by the 
Secretary of Labor which could not be 
carried out, under the State laws, then 
it would be possible for the Secretary of 
Labor to move in and take over this 
service and set up offices, with personnel, 
to handle the entire matter to his satis- 
faction. It would become very confus- 
ing, I am constrained to say, for the 
several States to administer their own 
employment program or their unemploy- 
ment-compensation program. This plan 
of a divided jurisdiction would be very 
confusing, and very disastrous, I am con- 
vinced. 

Mr. Chairman, prior to World War II, 
the several States handled interstate 
clearance of jobs and openings, and the 
several States can do so again. The 
largest part of the placements is local, 
not interstate. .The States can and will 
handle these matters, I am confident, 
much better, at a less cost and expense, 
and with greater satisfaction to the peo- 
ple generally than the same could be 
handled under Federal control. 

May I say that I am convinced that 
it will be a wiser policy to return this 
service to the several States at the earli- 
est moment the same can be transferred 
without materially interfering with the 
service, and I am likewise constrained to 
believe that the State control, without 
Federal interference, will meet the needs 
and the necessities of the people to a 
much greater degree than if a divided 
control or responsibilty should be deter- 
mined. What we want is the very best 
service for the unemployed in our sev- 
eral States, and we want that service to 
go forward unhampered by the red tape, 
and the needless requirements, the same 
would reflect under Federal control, or 
under partial Federal control. There is 
now, and there has been, too much Fed- 
eral control in this country. Let us get 
back to the States, and let the States 
have some control within their bound- 
aries—on matters which are properly 
within the class of items which should be 
regulated and controlled by the States 
themseives. 

. Mr. WELCH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky (Mr. Rogsion]. 
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Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise seeking some informa- 
tion. Can any member of the committee 
tell me what it cost the Federal Govern- 
ment to operate this agency, say, in 1942, 
the first year it was taken over? 

Mr. GEELAN. To the best of my 
recollection, it was in the neighborhood 
of $52,000,000. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. That 
money was paid out for personnel, rent, 
and so forth. That does not represent 
money paid out for unemployment in- 
surance, does it? 

Mr. GEELAN. Oh, no. It is merely 
the administrative expenses for operat- 
ing the offices. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. How 
much was paid out for unemployment 
benefits? 

Mr. GEELAN. Ido not have those fig- 
ures. There are, of course, 48 or 51 indi- 
vidual funds of the individual States or 
Territories. They are segregated in sep- 
arate accounts and are drawn upon by 
the several States as needed. What the 
total amount is I do not know. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Can the 
gentleman give me any information on 
that subject as to 1943? 

Mr. GEELAN. As to the amounts of 
unemployment compensation paid by the 
several States? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Yes. 

Mr. GEELAN. No; I cannot. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Or for 
1944? 

Mr. GEELAN. No; I do not have any 
figures of the total aggregate amount 
paid for unemployment compensation. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Can the 
gentleman from California, the ranking 
minority member on the committee, give 
me any information for those years? 

Mr. WELCH. 1942, 1943, and 1944? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Yes. 

Mr. WELCH. I will endeavor to get it 
and have it for the gentleman tomorrow. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. The rea- 
son I inquired was because I have under- 
stood that the amount of unemployment 
compensation paid out for 1942 was 
$100,000,000 more than 1941, and for the 
year 1944 was something more than 
$100,000,000 in excess of the 1941 figure. 
I understand those who discussed the 
matter before the Committee on Appro- 
priations when funds were asked for this 
agency pointed out that the agency in 
the hands of the Federal Government 
paid out $100,000,000 more for each year 
there was a national election than in the 
years when there was no national elec- 
tion. I wanted to find out whether those 
statements were correct or not. 

Mr. GEELAN. I do not see how they 
could possibly be correct. Incidentally, 
we are not dealing with unemployment 
compensation in this bill; we are dealing 
with employment offices. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Yes; I 
know that. 

Mr. GEELAN. The funds paid out for 
unemployment compensation are paid 
out under the direction of the several 
State boards. Each State has its own 
unemployment-compensation board and 
its own unemployment-compensation 
director. 
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Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Who is 
it that certifies the persons to receive 
unemployment compensation? 

Mr. GEELAN. The respective State 
laws make men eligible or ineligible to 
receive those benefits. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Has this 
agency cost more in operation under the 
State or the Federal Government? 

Mr. GEELAN. It has never been 
under the Federal Government,I may say 
to the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. 
agency has been. 

Mr. GEELAN. The unemployment- 
compensation feature has never been 
under the Federal Government. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Not com- 
pensation, but unemployment offices. 

Mr. GEELAN. The Employment Serv- 
ice has been federally operated since 
1942. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Has it 
cost more under Federal operation than 
it did under State operation? 

Mr. GEELAN. I do not think it has, 
but I will get the figures for the gentle- 
man. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kentucky has expired. 

Mr. WELCH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
one additional minute to the gentleman 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Are there 
more people on the Federal pay roll than 
there were on the State pay rolls? 

Mr. GEELAN. Prior to Federal opera- 
tion of the employment offices there were 
approximately 21,500 people employed. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. The gen- 
tleman means by the States. 

Mr. GEELAN. That is right. As the 
work load increased the employees in- 
creased to 23,000. So there was an in- 
crease of possibly 1,500 people. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. The in- 
crease is about 1,500? 

Mr. GEELAN. Throughout the entire 
operation. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I merely 
wanted to get some information on this 
subject. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kentucky has again 
expired. 

Mr. WELCH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from West Virginia |Mr. RAn- 
DOLPH]. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Chairman, ear- 
lier today during general debate the 
distinguished gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Dovucuton] read the ob- 
jections of a gentleman from his State, 
Mr. Fletcher, who has been associated 
with the unemployment program in 
which Mr. Fletcher voiced certain rea- 
sons for his opposition to the legislation 
as the committee has reported it. 

I should like at this time to extend my 
remarks setting forth the objections 
raised by Mr. Fletcher, of North Carolina, 
together with my reply theretc. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Fletcher said: 

I oppose it because it gives the Federal 
Government the power of life and death 
over State agencies in the power— 
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(1) To establish any special programs (p. 3, 
1.10) the Federal agency may desire; 

(2) To require every State agency to live 
up to any and all promulgations of the Fed- 
eral agency (p. 7, 1.1 et seq.); 

(3) To by-pass the State “suitable work” 
provisions and our administrative interpre- 
tations of those provisions (p. 8, 1.7); 

(4) To establish at the whim of the Secre- 
tary of Labor a modified but nevertheless 
effective FEPC (sec. 212, p. 8); and 

(5) To make our servitude absolute by the 
recapture provision (p. 6, 1.9, and p. 7, 1.24 
et seq.), which authorizes the Secretary of 
Labor to move in and take over if he thinks 
the State agency is not conforming to his 
policies, promulgations, and what-not. 


For these reasons I hope you will vote 
against it. 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Chairman, I 
herewith set forth the objections raised 
and my reply thereto. 

First. The first objection is that, under 
section 204 of the bill authorizing the 
United States Employment Service “to 
promote, develop, and assure the main- 
tenance of such other special service pro- 
grams as may be necessary to carry out 
the purposes of this act,” the Federal 
Government can establish any special 
programs it may desire. 

Answer. The above-quoted provision 
simpiy gives specific legislative sanction 
to special service programs that are al- 
ready accepted in practice as necessary 
for good employment-service operation. 
The outstanding examples are, first, em- 
ployment counseling for veterans and 
others, including young people leaving 
school for their first jobs; and, second, 
special attention to the employment 


problems of physically handicapped per- 


sons, including disabled veterans. 

The language in section 204 cannot be 
used as a vehicle to require specious pro- 
grams of a character that the States are 
not capable of performing. 

Second. The second objection is that 
the addition of the following phrase at 
the end of the first sentence of section 
IX of the Wagner-Peyser Act requires 
State agencies to live up to any and all 
Federal promulgations—“and shall com- 
ply with such provisions as the Secretary 
may, from time to time, find necessary 
to carry out his obligations under this 
act.” 

This phrase makes the first sentence 
of section IX of the Wagner-Peyser Act 
read as follows: 

Each State agency cooperating with the 
United States Employment Service under this 
act shall make such reports concerning its 
obligations and expenditures as shall be 
prescribed by the Secretary and shall comply 
with such provisions as the Secretary may, 
from time to time, find necessary to carry 
out his obligations under this act. 


Answer. The amended provision is no 
more than a very clear explanation of 
what should happen when a State 
agency fails to cooperate. Cooperation 
is the very lifeblood of any Federal- 
State program. Much the same pro- 
vision, though not in such clear or ex- 
plicit terms, is already in section V (a) 
of the original Wagner-Peyser Act, 
which provides that the annual appro- 
priation by Congress to be apportioned 
among the States is “to be available for 
the purpose of establishing and main- 
taining systems of public employment 
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offices in the several States and the 
political subdivisions thereof in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of this 
act.” And the Wagner-Peyser Act pro- 
vides for the issuance of rules, regula- 
tions, standards of efficiency, and for the 
proper expenditure by the States of 
Federal funds granted to them. There- 
fore, the present bill proposes no greater 
authority to revoke or withhold funds 
than could legally have been invoked in 
a proper case under the Wagner-Peyser 
Act. 

From the objection to this provision, 
it sounds as if there would be a revoca- 
tion of funds for any noncompliance, 
trivial or otherwise, of the provisions of 
the act, or the rules, regulations, or 
standards of efficiency promulgated by 
the United States Employment Service. 
The very language of the provision itself 
belies such an interpretation. The pro- 
vision, of course, is not uncommon to 
laws of this kind. Its intent is merely to 
enable the Secretary of Labor to carry 
out his obligations under the law and 
insure that the public funds appropri- 
ated for that purpose are actually ex- 
pended for the objects intended and are 
not diverted to other uses. 

Third. The third objection is that the 
State “suitable work” provisions and in- 
terpretations could be bypassed under 
the provision in section 212 of the bill. 
This provision directs the Secretary to 
assure that State systems cooperating 
with the United States Employment 
Service maintain reasonable referral 
standards which provide for the referral 
of workers to jobs on the basis of their 
qualifications and at wages and work 
conditions that are not less favorable to 
the individual than those prevailing on 
similar work in the locality. 

Answer. This provision of the bill has 
no such meaning as is imputed in the ob- 
jection. No such interpretation can be 
placed upon the language without lift- 
ing out the words “maintain reasonable 
referral standards,” and disregarding the 
other language of the provision in which 
this phrase is couched. To construe the 
language in that way is contrary to all 
principles of statutory construction. 

Far from being in conflict with State 
laws, the provision is in complete har- 
mony withthem. For example, no State 
unemployment compensation law re- 
quires that a work test or that suitable 
work for a claimant be determined to 
be at a job or wages and working con- 
ditions which are less favorable to the 
individual than those prevailing for sim- 
ilar work in the locality. The work test 
is everywhere based upon prevailing 
wages and working conditions on similar 
work in the locality according to every 
one of the State unemployment-compen- 
sation laws. The idea that the provision 
conflicts with interpretations of State 
unemployment compensation laws is also 
erroneous. The employment offices re- 
port the job offers made to benefit claim- 
ants in accordance with procedures es- 
tablished by the State unemployment 
compensation agency, as a cooperative 
matter. The interpretation of what is 
“suitable work” in connection with the 
right of a claimant to benefits is made 
solely by the unemployment compensa- 
tion agency. In other words, the unem- 
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ployment compensation agency—not the 
Employment Service—decides when a 
worker’s referral to take @ particular job 
is a cause for denial of benefits. 
Fourth. The fourth objection is that g 
modified but effective FEPC is estab- 


. lished by the provision of section 212 of 


the bill which authorizes and directs 
the Secretary to assure t*at State agen- 
cies cooperating with the United States 
Employment Service provide equal re- 
ferral opportunities of workers to jobs on 
the basis of their qualifications. 

Answer. This language does not estab- 
lish a modified or any other kind of an 
FEPC. To interpret the language in that 
way is to torture from the provision a 
meaning which the words do not convey. 
There is a very important distinction 
between the duties and operation of the 
Fair Employment Practice Committee 
and the responsibilities which rest with 
the public employment service. 

The Fair Employment Practice Com- 
mittee operates against an employer 
charged with discrimination in the se- 
lection for employment of persons be- 
cause of their race, creed, color, or na- 
tional origin. This provision in H. R. 
4437 does not operate against employers. 
It simply provides that the public em- 
ployment service shall not discriminate 
between individuals by using referral 
standards which would result in depriv- 
ing a willing worker who was occupa- 
tionally qualified of a fair opportunity 
of referral. 

The very name “public employment 
office” or “free public employment office,” 
as the Service is usually called, implies 
that the Service is made equally avail- 
able to all comers, and that every citizen 
is entitled as a matter of right to the 
services and facilities of these offices 
equally with every other citizen. 

An employer does not have to hire any 
particular applicant referred to him. He 
is not obligated by this or any other pro- 
vision of the Ramspeck bill to accept any 
applicant. He is free to use the services 
and facilities of the public employment 
Offices at his pleasure. 

Fifth. The fifth objection is that the 
States would be put in servitude by the 
so-called recapture provision in sections 
210 and 211 of the bill. These provide: 
First, that the State agency shall replace 
any Federal funds received which were 
lost by any action or contingency, or 
which were expended by the State for 
purposes other than, and in amounts in 
excess of, those found necessary by the 
Secretary for the necessary and efficient 
administration of the State system of 
public employment offices; and, second, 
in any fiscal year the Secretary is au- 
thorized to expend in any State so much 
of the funds appropriated and made 
available under section V of this act as 
he may deem necessary to establish a 
State-wide system of public employment 
offices under the control of the Secretary 
if no State system of public employment 
offices exists in such State, or if and as 
long as the State is not eligible for funds 
in accordance with the provisions of 
this act. 

Answer. With respect to the first, the 
obligation of the States to replace funds 
lost or expended for purposes other than, 
or in amounts in excess of, those au- 
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thorized is a proper restriction on the 
use of Federal funds, in that it will un- 
doubtedly more often serve as a deter- 
rent than actually be invoked. It is no 
different from the many limitations and 
restrictions, imposed upon Federal agen- 
cies, which are common in appropriation 
laws enacted by Congress. It will insure 
the proper use of the public money 
which, when apportioned and trans- 
ferred to the States, is impressed with 
a trust to be used solely in accomplish- 
ing the objects for which it was appro- 
priated by Congress. 

Mr. Chairman, regarding the second, 
the fact is that without this recapture 
provision—as it is ineptly called—the 
employment offices in any State which 
failed substantially to perform its re- 
sponsibilities, would have to be closed, 
thereby depriving veterans, other work- 
ers, and employers of the service. 

This provision authorizes the Secre- 
tary to operate a public employment of- 
fice system in a State only under two 
contingencies, as follows: 

(2) If no State cystem of public employ- 
ment service exists, or (b) if the State is 
not eligible for funds because of noncom- 
pliance with the requirements of the act, or 
of the rules and regulations and standards 
of efficiency prescribed by the Secretary. 
Such statutory rules and regulations as may 
be issued by the Secretary pursuant to the 
provisions of the act must be uniformly and 
generally applied in order to be legally valid. 
In the second contingency the Secretary 
would have no authority to operate a State 
system of public employment offices any 
longer than the period during which the 
State agency is ineligible to receive Federal 
funds. 

This provision of the bill, therefore, 
merely gives the Secretary a much 
needed power that is to be exercised with 
extreme caution, and one that is essen- 
tial to enable him to carry out his duties 
under the act. Without this provision 
the whole purpose of the act, that is the 
promotion of a system of public employ- 
ment offices that is continually available 
to the public, could be subverted at the 
whim and caprice of any State agency 
which failed to comply substantially 
with the provisions of the act and with 
the statutory rules and regulations is- 
sued thereunder. 

Mr. WELCH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN, If there are no fur- 
ther requests for time, the Clerk will 
read the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc.— 


TITLE 1 
Sec. 101. The Secretary of Labor shall pro- 
vide, in accordance with the purposes and 
provisions of this act, for the return to State 
operation on June 30, 1947, or such earlier 
date as he may deem feasible, of public em- 


ployment offices in an orderly and expedi- 
tious manner, 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Chairman, I 
move that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Water, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
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the Union, reported that that committee 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 4437) to provide for the return of 
public employment offices to State opera- 
tion, to amend the act of Congress ap- 
proved June 6, 1933, and for other pur- 
poses, had come to no resolution thereon. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. STEVENSON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorD and include a statement entitled 
“Billions for Britain.” 

Mr. HALE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an address by Donald 
Richberg on January 15, 1946. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. HERTER (at the 
request of Mr. Martin of Massachu- 
setts) , indefinitely, on account of illness. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 4 o’clock and 9 minutes p. m.), the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Tues- 
day, January 29, 1946, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 
COMMERCE 


There will be a meeting of the Secu- 
rities Subcommittee of the Committee 
on Interstate and Poreign Commerce at 
10 a. m. on Tuesday, January 29, 1946, 
to continue hearings in its study of 
operations pursuant to the Public Utility 
Holding Company Act of 1935. 

There will be a meeting of the Federal 
Trade Subcommittee of the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce at 
10 o’clock a. m., Tuesday, January 29, 
1946. 

Business to be considered: Commerce 
hearings on the bill (H. R. 2390) to 
amend the act creating the Federal 
Trade Commission, to define its powers 
and duties, and for other purposes. 


COMMITTEE ON PATENTS 


The Committee on Patents will hold 
hearings on H. R. 4143 in the committee 
room, 416 Old House Office Building, 
January 29, 1946, beginning at 10:30 
a. m. 

COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


Subcommittee No. 1 of the Committee 
on the Judiciary will hold a hearing on 
Wednesday, January 30, 1946, on the 
bill (CH. R. 2710) to provide for the de- 
tention, care, and treatment of persons 
of unsound mind in certain Federal res- 
ervations in Virginia and Maryland. 
The hearing will begin at 10 a. m., and 
will be held in the Judiciary Committee 
room, 346 House Office Building. 

The Special Subcommittee on Bank- 
ruptcy and Reorganization of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary will hold a hear- 
ing on Monday, February 4, 1946, on the 
bill (H. R. 5023) to amend an act en- 
titled “An act to establish a uniform 
system of bankruptcy throughout the 
United States,” approved July 1, 1898, 
and acts amendatory thereof and sup- 
plementary thereto. The hearing will 
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begin at 10 a. m., and will be held in 
the Judiciary Committee room, 346 
House Office Building. 

Subcommittee No. 1 of the Committee 
on the Judiciary will hold a hearing on 
Wednesday, February 6, 1946, on the bill 
(H. R. 5089) to amend the First War 
Powers Act, 1941. The hearing will be- 
gin at 10 a. m., and will be held in the 
Judiciary Committee room, 346 House 
Office Building. 


EXECUI1:VE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred cs follows: 


983. A letter from the Resident Commis- 
sioner of the Philippines to the United States, 
transmitting pursuant to the provisions of 
section 2, paragraph 11, of the act of Con- 
gress of March 24, 1934, Public, No. 127, a copy 
of Commonwealth Act No. 725, “An act to 
provide for the next election for President 
and Vice President of the Philippines, sen- 
ators, and members of the house of repre- 
sentatives, and appropriating the necessary 
funds therefor,” which was passed by the 
First Congress of the Philippines during its 
fourth special session and approved by the 
President; to the Committee on Insular 
Affairs. 

984. A letter from the Administrator, Wage 
and Hour and Public Contracts Divisions, 
United States Department of Labor, trans- 
mitting the report of the Wage and Hour 
and Public Contracts Divisions of the United 
States Department of Labor for the year 
ended June 30, 1945; to the Committee on 
Labor. 

985. A letter from the Administrator, Fed- 
eral Security Agency, transmitting the annual 
report of the Office of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion for the fiscal year 1945; to the Commit- 
tee on Education. 

986. A letter from the Director, Adminis- 
trative Office of the United States Courts, 
transmitting statistical tables and charts 
containing data in regard to bankruptcy cases 
administered in the district courts of the 
United States in the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1945; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

987. A letter from the Administrator, Fed- 
eral Security Agency, transmitting the an- 
nual report of the Office of Education for the 
fiscal year 1945; to the Committee on Educa- 
tion. 

988. A letter from the Administrator, Fed- 
eral Security Agency, transmitting a copy of 
the tenth annual report of the Social Security 
Board for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1945; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

989. A letter from the President, Board of 
Commissioners, District of Columbia, trans- 
mitting a draft of a proposed bill to amend an 
act entitled “An act to establish standard 
weights and measures for the District of Co- 
lumbia; to define the duties of the Super- 
intendent of Weights, Measures, and Markets 
of the District*of Columbia; and for other 
purposes,” approved March 3, 1921, as 
amended; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

990. A letter from the Administrator, Fed- 
eral Security Agency, transmitting a draft of 
a proposed bill to extend the provisions of 
the act of December 2, 1942, in respect to 
certain civilians suffering disability, death, or 
detention as the result of action of the en- 
emy, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

991. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a proposed 
provision pertaining to existing appropria- 
tions for the War Department for rivers and 
harbors and flood control (H. Doc. No. 426); 
to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. RANDOLPH: Committee on Labor. 
H.R. 4908. A bill to provide for the appoint- 
ment of fact-finding boards to investigate 
labor disputes seriously affecting the na- 
tional public interest, and for other pur- 
poses; with amendment (Rept. No. 1493). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. BOYKIN: Committee on Patents. 
H. R. 5223. A bill to extend temporarily the 
time for filing applications for patents, for 
taking action in the United States Patent 
Office with respect thereto, for preventing 
proof of acts abroad with respect to the mak- 
ing of an invention, and for other purposes; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1498). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. COMBS: Committee on Claims. S. 991. 
An act for the relief of Mr. and Mrs. Marion 
M. Hill; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1494). Referred to the Committee oj the 
Whole House. 

Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 3085. A bill for the relief of William C. 
Reese; without amendment (Rept. No. 1495). 
Keferred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. MCGEHEE: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 5010. A bill for the relief of Mrs. May 
Holland; with amendment (Rept. No. 1496). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. SIKES: Committee on Military Affairs. 
H. R. 1616. A bill to grant an honorable 
discharge from the military service of the 
United States to William Rosenberg; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1497). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BLOOM: 

H. R. 5244. A bill to authorize the appoint- 
ment of additional foreign service officers in 
the classified grades; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. HOLIFIELD: 

H. R. 5245. A bill to provide for the acquisi- 
tion by the United States of certain real 
property in the District of Columbia; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts: 

H. R. 5246. A bill to broaden the scope and 
raise the rank of the veterans’ preference pro- 
vided for in the Surplus Property Act of 1944; 
to the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments. 

By Mr. VINSON: 

H.R. 5247. A bill to repeal the act of July 
19, 1940 (54 Stat. 780, U. S. C., title 34, sec. 
495a), and to amend section 2 of the act of 
March 27, 1934 (48 Stat. 503, U.S. C., title 34, 
sec. 495), relating to the construction of 
vessels and aircraft, known as the Vinson- 
Trammell Act; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

H. R. 5248. A bill to include civilian of- 
ficers and employees of the United States 
naval government of Guam among those per- 
sons who are entitled to the benefits of 
Public Law 490 of the Seventy-seventh 
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Congress, approved March 7, 1942 (56 Stat. 
143), as amended, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. BRUMBAUGH: 

H.R. 5249. A bill relating to clothing, ac- 
couterments, and equipment for enlisted 
personnel of the Army; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GRANT of Alabama: 

H.R. 5250. A bill providing that veterans’ 
preferences under the Surplus Property Act 
be administered through the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration; to the Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Executive Departments. 

By Mr. LESINSKI: 

H. J. Res. 304. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President of the United States of Amer- 
ica to proclaim October 11, 1946, General 
Pulaski’s Memorial Day for the observance 
and commemoration of the death of Brig. 
Gen. Casimir Pulaski; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MERROW: 

H. J. Res. 305. Joint resolution providing 
for membership and participation by the 
United States in the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific, and Cultural Organization, 
and authorizing an appropriation therefor; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. RYTER: 

H. J. Res. 306. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President of the United States to pro- 
claim October 11, 1946, General Pulaski’s 
Memorial Day for the observance and com- 
memoration of the death of Brig. Gen. 
Casimir Pulaski; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. VINSON: 

H. J. Res. 307. Joint resolution to author- 
ize the use of naval vessels to determine the 
effect of atomic weapons upon such vessels; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. McCORMACK: 

H. J. Res. 308. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President to proclaim October 11, 1946, 
General Casimir Pulaski Day; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BOREN: 

H. Res. 497. Resolution providing for an in- 
vestigation of the administration of the Sur- 
plus Property Act of 1944; to the Committee 
on Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of South Carolina, me- 
morializing the President and the Congress 
of the United States to provide for enlisted 
men in World War II terminal leave pay on 
the same basis as commissioned officers; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of California, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to declare as surplus all unnecessary building 
materials held by the armed forces and to 
provide preference rights to veterans in sales 
of such materials; to the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Departments. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. D’EWART: 

H.R. 5251. A bill authorizing the Secretary 
of the Interior to convey certain lands in the 
State of Montana to William Walter; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

H. R. 5252. A bill authorizing the Secretary 
of the Interior to convey certain lands in the 
State of Montana to Myron E. Hagadone; to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

H.R. 5253. A bill authorizing the Secretary 
of the Interior to convey certain lands in 
the State of Montana to Wilbur J. Erickson; 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 
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H.R. 5254. A bill authorizing the Secre 
of the Interior to convey certain lands in the 
State of Montana to Russell D. Nesbit; to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs, 

H. R, 5255. A bill authorizing the Secretary 
of the Interior to convey certain lands in the 
State of Montana to Herman W. Druesdow: 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs, 

H. R. 5256. A bill authorizing the Secret 
of the Interior to convey certain lands in the 
State of Montana to Charles A. Druesdow; to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

H. R. 5257. A bill authorizing the Secretary 
of the Interior to convey certain lands in the 
State of Montana to John Eberling; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. KEFAUVER: 

H.R. 5258. A bill granting a renewal of 
Patent No. 113,244, dated February 7, 1939, 
relating to the flag of the Church of Goa; 
to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. McGEHEE: 

H.R. 5259. A bill to reimburse certain Navy 
personnel and former Navy personnel for 
personal property lost or damaged as the 
result of fires which occurred at various Navy 
shore activities; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. PETERSON of Florida: 

H.R. 5260. A bill granting a pension to 
Charles E. Carlovitz; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SHAFER: 

H.R. 5261. A bill for the relief of David 

Weiss; to the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


1494. By Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON: Peti- 
tion of Charles Barker, commander, Lancas- 
ter Post, Veterans of Foreign Wars, Mexia, 
Tex.; Charles E. Williams, Waxahachie, Tex.; 
and Mrs. W. S. Underwood, commander, 
Nowlin Post, No. 124, of the American Legion, 
Department of Texas, Mexia, Tex., favoring 
terminal leave pay for enlisted mep; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

1495. By Mr. PFEIFER: Petition of the 
American Veterans Committee, Inc., Wil- 
liamsburg Chapter, Brooklyn, N. Y., favor- 
ing a permanent FEPC and other legislation; 
to the Committee on Labor. 

1496. By Mr. RICH: Petition of citizens of 
Rew, McKean County, Pa., in opposition to 
S. 1678 and similar legislation requiring reg- 
istration of firearms; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

1497. By Mr. WOLCOTT: Petition of 45 
members of the Elkton Missionary Church, 
Elkton, Mich., expressing opposition to the 
proposed compulsory military training pro- 
gram; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

1498. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Texas 
Hardware & Implement Association, petition- 
ing consideration of their resolution with 
reference to their opposition to the price 
squeeze and the OPA and their favoring legis- 
lation to amend the tax laws so as to re- 
quire cooperative corporations to pay taxes 
on the same basis as other corporations; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

1499. Also, petition of Texas Gulf Coast 
Press Association petitioning consideration 
of their resolution with reference to their 
opposition to such philosophies of gov- 
ernment as the principle of ability to pay. 
also their opposition to such legislation as 
the FEPC; to the Committee on Labor. 

1500. Also, petition of St. Paul Trades and 
Labor Assembly, petitioning consideration of 
their resolution with reference to urging 
Congress to enact laws proposed by President 
Truman to meet the labor situation; to the 
Committee on Labor. 

1501. Also, petition of Italian-American 
Labor Council, Inc., petitioning consideration 
of their resolution with reference to a just 
and early peace with Iialy; to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. 
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1502. Also, petition of Veterans of Foreign 

Wars 5 of the United States, petitioning con- 

ation of their resolution with reference 

to , veteran representation on civic commit- 
- to the Committee on Rules, 


tees; 





SENATE 


Trespay, JANUARY 29, 19-46 


regislative day of Friday, January 18, 
1946) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 

Harris, D. D., offered the following 
} reaver: 
Eternal God whose glory the heavens 
and the earth declare and whose gar- 
ments vast and white we touch in all 
truth, all beauty, all goodness, we are 
crateful that Thou dost bend so close to 
our frail mortality that at the altar of 
prayer spirit with spirit may meet. 
Though our faces are shadowed by 
earth’s tragedy, we lift them in faith to 
the Light that no darkness can put out. 
Praying for grace to make us worthy of 
so momentous a time, our intercession 
rises for our Nation, its President, the 
Coneress, and all who influence its poli- 
and for the whole body of the 
people, that the fearful sacrifices of our 
costly war may not end in disillusion- 
ment of mankind’s hopes and the despair 
of our children after us. We ask it in 
the dear Redeemer’s name. Amen. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his 
secretaries. 

CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. RUSSELL. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 


cles, 


The 


names: 

Aiken Gurney Murray 
Austin Hart Myers 
Bailey Hatch O’Daniel 
Bankhead Hawkes Pepper 
Barkley Hayden Radcliffe 
Bilbo Hickenlooper Reed 
Bridges Hill Roberteon 
Briggs Hoey Russell 
Buck Huffman Saltonstall 
Bushfield Johnson, Colo. Shipstead 
Byrd Johnston, 8.C. Smith 
Capehart Kilgore Stanfill 
Capper La Follette Stewart 
Chavez Langer Taft 
Cordon Lucas Thomas, Okla. 
Donnell McCarran Thomas, Utah 
Downey McClellan Tobey 
Eastland McFarland Tydings 
Ellender McKellar Walsh 
Ferguson McMahon Wheeler 
Fulbright Magnuson Wherry 
George Maybank White 
Gerry Mead Wiley 
Gossett Millikin Willis 
Green Morse Wilson 
Guffey Murdock Young 


Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. Grass], the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana [Mr. Overton], and 
the Senator from New York [Mr. Wac- 
NER! are absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Florida ([Mr. 
the Senator from Nevada 


ANDREWS], 
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(Mr. Carvit_e], the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. O’MaHoNEY], and the Sena- 
tor from Idaho [Mr. Taytor) are neces- 
sarily absent. 

The Senator from Washington [Mr. 
MITCHELL] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Texas {[Mr. Con- 
NALLY] is absent on official business as a 
representative of the United States 
attending the first session of the General 


Assembly of the United Nations, now 
being held in London. 
The Senator from Delaware [Mr. 


TUNNELL] is absent on official business 
as a member of the Mead committee. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator from 
Michigan (Mr. VANDENBERG! is absent on 
official business as a representative of 
the United States attending the first ses- 
sion of the General Assembly of the 
United Nations, now being held in 
London. 

The Senator from Minnesota 
Bat_] is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Brew- 
STER], the Senator from Illinois [|Mr. 
Brooks], the Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. Butter}, the Senator from Okla- 
homa [{Mr. Moore], and the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. REveRcOMB] are 
necessarily absent. 

The Senator from California [Mr. 
KNOWLAND] is absent on official business 
as a member of the Mead committee. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Sev- 
enty-eight Senators having answered to 
their names, a quorum is present. 


JOURNAL OF THURSDAY, JANUARY 17, 1946 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of Mr. Hogry’s motion to amend the 
Journal of the proceedings of the Senate 
of Thursday, January 17, 1946. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I have 
been constantly at work in the hearings 
of the Pearl Harbor Committee and have 
not been able to attend the sessions of 
the Senate except for a little while be- 
tween 12 and 2 o’clock. Other duties 
have contributed to make it impossible 
for me to give the attention I should 
like to the bill which was made the un- 
finished business and to subsequent mat- 
ters which have been injected in the de- 
bate. I regret that I have not been able 
to hear all that has been said on the 
important general issue before the Sen- 
ate and the country, but I wish to speak 
briefly today on the merits, or what I 
consider to be the merits, of the bill be- 
fore the Senate in the form of unfinished 
business, and also, incidentally, upon the 
right of free and unlimited debate still 
existing in the world in no other legis- 
lative body than the Senate of the United 
States. 

What I shall say I beg Senators to be- 
lieve represents my honest judgment and 
my profound conviction. I am very far 
from thinking that when the Members 
of the present Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives who may have been com- 
mitted to a particular vote upon this 
issue shall have passed off the scene or 
shall have entered upon another term of 
office, legislation of this kind will finally 
become fastened upon the American 
people. I believe directly the contrary. 
I do not believe the American people, on 
sober second thought, will endorse the 
proposals contained in the pending bill, 


(Mr. 
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S. 101. That I say without any reflection 
upon those who have sponsored the bill, 
because I realize that there are many 
very honorable, able, and good people in 
and out of public office in the United 
States who believe that this bill is right, 
and they have been in good faith in pro- 


posing it and in urging it. Of course, 
there are others who, I think, have acted 
for quite different reasons. But that is 


always true with respect to any legisla- 
tive proposal of real importance 

The United States Government has the 
right to employ whom it will in the pub- 
lic service. The employment should be 
according to ability and fitness and 
without res gard to religious or r: 
filiations or connections. To make em- 
ployment depend on religious or racial 
discriminations or tests is, « 
wrong. Those classes of people 
not fitted for the more responsible jobs 
it would seem should be given a chance 
for jobs for which they are fitted, and a 
sincere effort should be made to allow all 
classes a part in the public service. Th at 
I understand already to be the law of the 
land. 

When the Government lets contracts 
for public works to independent contrac- 
tors, the United States Government has, 
I think, power to prescribe any reason- 
able condition which it may see fit with 
respect to the persons to be employed 
in doing the work. It is, of course, 
unwise to give to persons who are not 
qualified a job upon public works, but it 
is especially harmful to our general econ- 
omy to exclude persons who are qualified 
in order to make a place for others ‘who 
are not competent to do the job. It is 
clear that this course increases the cost 
of government—a matter which should 
concern the political party represented 
on this side of the aisle, which through 
a long and glorious period of our 
tory boasted of its ability to administer 
the government economically. 

When the Government of the United 
States, through its Congress, attempts 
to tell private business, as distinguished 
from contractors for public works, who 
shall be employed and who shall not be 
employed, it steps entirely outside its 
constitutional power. When the Con- 
gress of the United States attempts to 
dictate to the individual citizen 
he shall employ it is guilty of odious in- 
termeddling, and moreover assumes the 
role of tyranny. In the last analysis it 
relies on mere physical and economic 
power to accomplish its purposes. It 
therefore becomes tyrannical as against 
the individual citizen who asserts his 
right to choose or select the persons with 
whom he wishes to work and with whom 
he wishes to associate. 

The bill now before the Senate raises 
a fundamental question or issue of g 
ernment, not in its narrow or technical 
or legalistic sense, but in its broad histor- 
ical sense. This bill, and the philosophy 
upon which it is grounded, is opposed to 
the theory of government which found 
its high purpose and expression in the 
Bill of Rights and in the fourteenth 
amendment—the very basis invoked by 
those who have brought forward this 
legislation. 

In express terms the first 10 amend- 

nents sought to impose the prohibition 
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on the States against interference with 
religion, life, liberty, or property. In- 
deed, the Bill of Rights was technically 
unnecessary as a part of the Constitu- 
tion. Nevertheless, Jefferson and many 
others who were influential in building 
our system of government believed it un- 
wise to leave anything to construction or 
interpretation, and insisted upon a pro- 
hibition against the exercise of any pow- 
ers by the Federal Government over 
freedom of speech, religion, or other im- 
munities or rights of the citizen. Subse- 
guent events in aftertimes have demon- 
strated over and over again the wisdcm 
of Jefferson and all his conferees in that 
period of our history. 

The heart of the Bill of Rights is re- 
affirmation and reassertion of the rights 
of freemen superior to the power of any 
government and of all government, 
either local or general. In the States 
where individuals may still reach their 
representatives and make themselves 
heard—and freedom depends upon local 
self-government, government adminis- 
tered by local officials responsive to lo- 
cal public opinion—in the States where 
the citizen can still assert and main- 
tain his right there is no danger that 
government will undertake to destroy 
these immemorial rights of freemen. 
Those who insisted upon the first 10 
amendments to our Constitution were 
endeavoring to make it plain to all fu- 
ture generations that certain rights of 
free men were above and beyond the 
control of the national or general gov- 
ernment, as they had always maintained 
them against the encroachment of the 
State legislatures. 

Therefore if this bill raises a funda- 
mental issue of government, not in its 
legalistic, but in its historical and broad 
and philosophical sense, are not Mem- 
bers of the Senate, the remaining legis- 
lative body in which debate is still free 
and unlimited, justified in opposing it? 
If we are to impose any limitation upon 
debate, how short shall we cut the de- 
bate upon any issue, however funda- 
mental and however basic? Who shall 
put limits on freedom of debate in this 
body if freedom of debate is to remain 
anywhere in America? 

So, Mr. President, those who believe 
that an end favored by them may prop- 
erly be reached by any means at hand 
at any time always have opposed and al- 
ways will oppose free speech and un- 
limited debate. Those who think the 
filibuster—that is to say, unlimited de- 
bate upon a fundamental issue—should 
be outlawed are merely expressing their 
wholehearted approval of the proposal, 
whatever its nature or character. In 
other words, they are for cloture when 
they wish to put over something which 
ought not to be enacted. They are 
against cloture if they sincerely believe 
the proposal to be contrary to the funda- 
mental thesis upon which our whole 
political life is founded. 

Mr. President, there is but one sensible 
limitation that can be placed upon de- 
bate in this body if we wish to hold to 
freedom of speech and unlimited debate. 
That is in the rule which we know as our 
cloture rule. It is perfectly obvious that 
those who love freedom of speech and 
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unlimited debate will not place a limita- 
tion upon themselves if they regard the 
issue as fundamental and vital. That is 
precisely the case in connection with the 
question now presented to the Senate. 

Throughout our history prohibitions 
have been imposed upon governments, 
State and local. Thomas Jefferson, the 
founder of our party, asserted over and 
over again that progress toward true 
democracy did not consist in granting 
more power to government, but in vest- 
ing more power in the people. 

Here the proposal is that compulsion 
should be and must be used by the state 
on the individual citizen to compel him 
to restrict his power to select his own 
employees and, therefore, his own busi- 

ess associates. Men who have deep and 
abiding convictions will not hesitate to 
assert the right of unlimited and even 
prolonged debate upon an issue of this 
character. Such men at least know that 
the philosophy which is embodied in the 
present proposal is the philosophy of to- 
talitarian government, pure and simple, 
in its most extreme form and expression. 
Such men, at least, know that that if it is 
the propor function of the state to com- 
pel its citizens to follow certain princi- 
ples as to race, creed, color, or national 
origin in deciding whom they shall em- 
ploy and with whom they shall associate 
in their daily affairs, or whom they shall 
admit to union membership, the 
State can at any future date compel its 
citizens to adopt other and directly 
contrary principles. If the state can 
compel nondiscrimination in the selec- 
tion of one’s workers, with whom he 
himself may associate, it can compel out- 
right discrimination. The latest example 
is Nazi Germany. It is not the only ex- 
ample. If the state has such power over 
its citizens in controlling human social 
and religious relationships, then the 
American system of government is run- 
ning Nazi Germany a very close second. 

Certainly those who founded our Gov- 
ernment knew what had happened in the 
field of religion and science as a result 
of unwise and futile attempts to compel 
adherence to what the state considered 
desirable principles. They resolved that 
our Government should not assume such 
powers, no matter how desirable the ob- 
jective might seem to the reformers of a 
given era or period. 

The bill now under discussion before 
the Senate proposes a full swing-around 
from the basic principles upon which the 
American system of government rests. 
Moreover, those who founded this Gov- 
ernment did not believe in absolutism. 
They rejected the doctrine wherever it 
presented itself. Certainly they did not 
accept the sophistry that if the state, the 
local government, is lacking in a certain 
power to obtain a given objective, the 
power must necessarily have been dele- 
gated to the National Government. 

Such persons—that is, those who ac- 
cept this doctrine—have failed to take 
note that some fundamental powers were 
retained by the people. They were 
neither reserved to the States nor 
granted to the Federal or general Gov- 
ernment, or to any government, but they 
were retained by the people themselves. 

The so-called fair employment prac- 
tice bill is the latest effort to control 
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humen and social relationships, not by 
the influence of religion or education, 
but by political compulsion. If experi- 
ence is worth anything, it demonstrates 
over and over again that every attempt 
to change customs, attitudes, and even 
prejudices, by law—particularly harsh 
criminal law—creates more difficulties 
and produces more violence than the go- 
called evil which the reformers seek to 
cure. If human experience is worth 
anything, this legislation, if finally ap- 
proved, will break down in administra- 
tion, and will thereby weaken the con- 
fidence of the citizen in the strength and 
justice and power of his Government. 
If written into law, this bill will become 
one more example of the futility of Goy- 
ernment in its effort to control personal 
attitudes, personal decisions, and even 
prejudices, by human law. But it will be 
a costly noble experiment. It will take 
many millions of the taxpayers’ dollars 
to demonstrate what ought to be obvious 
to all thoughtful men and women, and 
moreover it will furnish one more weapon 
to all the left-wing groups of the country 
to confuse and destroy the power of the 
American citizen successfully to manage 
and control his own private business af- 
fairs. The legal enforcement of a moral 
rule which is not generally acceptable, 
Mr. President, is a tyrannical abuse of 
political power, for the reasons already 
indicated. The enforcement of moral 
law and of religious precepts is not with- 
in the power granted to human govern- 
ment. It may be desirable to prevent 
discrimination against any person be- 
cause of race, éreed, color, national 
origin, or ancestry. It is, nevertheless, 
impossible to draw any legal line between 
an injustice resulting from human preju- 
dice and the exercise of a fundamental 
freedom possessed by the citizen under 
our system of government to choose his 
own coworkers and associates. 

It must not be forgotten that employ- 
ers of small numbers of workers either 
work directly with or are very closely 
associated with their workers. The ef- 
fort to punish by law what well-meaning 
persons call discrimination will undoubt- 
edly interfere with the creation of com- 
petent, efficient business organizations. 
This is true, whether the business be that 
of farming, lumbering, or manufactur- 
ing. Undoubtedly it will provide an ex- 
cuse also for every incompetent and un- 
ruly employee to bring a lawsuit if dis- 
charged or if not advanced according to 
his own estimate of his own abilities as 
rapidly as he desires. Furthermore, all 
persons who have never been employed 
or invited to become employed to work 
in a given job will have the right to claim 
that they were, in fact, unlawfully denied 
employment on account of their race, 
their creed, their color, or their national 
origin. Under this bill, if an employer 
wishes to hire anyone, from an office boy 
to general manager, he will act at his 
peril in rejecting the application of a 
man who is willing to claim that he was 
discriminated against because of race, 
color, creed, or ancestry. I take it that 
every lawyer and certainly every busi- 
nessman of any experience knows that 
a business may be destroyed, not only 
as a result of litigation but by virtue of 
the actual pendency of litigation. Law- 
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suits oft repeated can be just as effective 
a means of destroying any business as 
the actual judgment of a court. If the 
bill becomes law, an employer also will 
act at his peril if he wishes to hire any- 
one, from a water boy on a farm where 
five other men and women, or both, are 
employed up to the foreman or super- 
intendent. The water boy belongs to 
some race. He may not have any creed. 
But the farmer will act at his peril in 
not offering him @ job or in not advanc- 
ing him as rapidly as the boy thinks he 
should be advanced, if he wishes to go 
into court and claim that the alleged 
discrimination has been on account of 
race, color, creed, ancestry, and so forth. 

It is passing strange that the pro- 
moters of this bill do not outlaw dis- 
crimination because of sex or because of 
age. Certainly a person should not be 
deprived of a job because of being a 
woman or of being young or even of 
being somewhat advanced in age. I re- 
eret that the distinguished Senator from 
New Jersey is not now present because I 
am rapidly approaching his class, which 
might properly be described as the mod- 
ern Osler class. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Georgia will yield, let me 
say that the Senator from New Jersey 
is present and is deeply impressed with 
the argument the Senator from Georgia 
has made, and hopes to have the privilege 
of asking one or two questions. 

Mr. GEORGE. Did I say “New Jer- 
sey’? I meant the Senator from Con- 
necticut because our distinguished friend 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Hart] had something to say about men 
of advanced age. 

Mr. President, if there is to be any 
limitation upon the right of a free citi- 
zen or of a free business to exercise the 
pcwer of selection and choice when it 
comes to choosing his or its own work- 
ers, certainly women should be brought 
within the protection of the proposed 
law. Even if the American citizen who 
has a job to offer to a willing worker 
can select his workers without the dan- 
ger and hardship of a lawsuit, he must 
discharge every unruly worker at his 
peril. It is impossible to visualize the 
dificult of building up and maintaining 
1 good business organization with the 
constant threat of a lawsuit hanging over 
management from sunup to sundown— 
lawsuits if he makes the wrong selection 
in the first instance or the right selec- 
tion of his workers but for a wrong rea- 
on, and lawsuits if he does not advance 
the workers in his employ, and still more 
lawsuits if he should discharge any 
worker, whatever might be his incapac- 
ity, because it would always be possible 
for the worker to assert that the man- 
ager had been controlled by prejudice 
on account of the race, color, creed, or 
ancestry of the worker. 

It is unthinkable that the Congress 
would impose this law upon employers 
of six or more workers. It is now under- 
Stood that according to the decisions of 
the Supreme Court, every business is an 
interstate business or at least its activi- 
ties affect the flow of interstate com- 
merce. There are, of course, some mi- 
hor exceptions, but they are very minor. 
Every large business must engage con- 
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tinuously i. the hiring and in the chang- 
ing of its employees. 

There will be a sufficient number of 
dissatisfied employees, once this bill is 
passed, to increase the Federal pay roll 
ad infinitum. We may assume that some 
of the labor organizations will prosecute 
vigorously and diligently al’ complaints 
made by employees even by those who 
d) not feel that they have been fully 
considered for employment. The so- 
called Fair Employment Practice Act will 
provic. the most adverse influence on 
private enterprise which has yet been 
devised. 

It is not necessary to assert that this 
legislative proposal originated in the fer- 
tile brain of a Communist, and that I 
do not do. It would be a refiection, how- 
ever, upon the ability and capacity of 
the Communist to suggest that he had 
nothing to do with originating it. It is 
certain that Communists everywhere are 
vigorously supporting this bill, although 
there are many good persons who are be- 
ing misled by their sympathies for those 
who have been subjected to what they re- 
gard as unfair discrimination. 

The supporters of this measure are 
losing sight of the affirmative right of 
the freeman to make his own choice 
with respect to his business associates and 
his workers, so long as the exercise of 
that choice does no harm to the general 
economy of the country. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, before 
my distinguished colleague leaves the 
point to which he is addressing himself, 
IT may say that, while he may have 
covered the matter in general terms, he 
has made reference to employment. I 
am sure that he realizes that this bill 
doe. not confine the question strictly to 
initial employment. It follows the em- 
ployer and his employees throughout all 
the relations of employment. It applies 
to any promotion which may be made 
within the employment, bringing it down 
to the most intimate details of a man’s 
business. It would have the effect of 
denying an employer the right to say 
anything about the management of his 
own business. 

Mr. GEORGE. My colleague is en- 
tirely correct in the statement which he 
has made. In a general way I believe 
I have asserted the same viewpoint, and 
I thought I would refer to it a little 
Jater. 

Mr. President, I was about to say that 
the word “creed” covers any form of be- 
lief, whether religious, political, or so- 
cial. A fellow traveler will assuredly be 
able to find somewhere in his race, in his 
color, in his creed, or in his national 
origin, a point upon which he can base a 
complaint of illegal discrimination in 
respect to his original employment, his 
successive promotions or failure to re- 
ceive promotions, or in his final separa- 
tion from. his employer’s business. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. President, 
without regard to race, creed, color, or 
national origin, does not a free employer 
have the right to select persons who will 
do a good job for him? I put the ques- 
tion fairly. Does not a freeman have the 
right to select those with whom he will 
work daily in his own business, and with 
whom he will associate daily, and upon 
any ground which he may wish to base 
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the selection, so far as the principle 
which we are now discussing is con- 
cerned? Is the right of selection, which 
few would deny as being an abstract 
power of a freeman, to be considered as 
discrimination if it is influenced by any 
consideration of race, creed, color, na- 
tional origin, or by any human preju- 
Gices? Would it be discrimination to re- 
fuse to employ a Communist in a busi- 
ness devoted to the research and produc- 
tion of atomic energy and atomic bombs? 
The man who would employ such a per- 
son would be a sheer fool. Would it be 
discrimination to refuse to employ a 
Negro as a writer for a magazine devoted 
to the maintenance of white supremacy? 
Do not freedom of the press and freedom 
of speech now permit one to advocate 
white supremacy? If my right still ex- 
ists to advocate what I wish to believe 
and what I wish to assert, I have the 
right to hire aman to assist me who is in 
sympathy with my views. That right 
necessarily involves the subject of race, 
creed, ancestry, and what not. 

It is practically impossible to draw any 
legal line of distinction between the do- 
ing cf an injustice because of an unwar- 
ranted prejudice, and the exercise of the 
fundamental freedom to choose one’s fel- 
low workers and business associates. 
That is why this bill, if eventually 
enacted into law, could never be enforced. 
That is why it is impossible to get Ameri- 
cans to punish other Americans for draw- 
ing the distinction, though their human 
and unjustifiable prejudices enter into 
the decision, between the choice of one’s 
workers and fellow associates and out- 
right discrimination merely because of 
race, color, creed, or what not. 

There could be no enforcement in the 
American way of this proposed law, Mr. 
President, and there are those in this 
country who know the truth of my asser- 
tion. 

In what I now say I exculpaie and pro- 
tect from any possible insinuation my 
distinguished and beloved friend from 
New Mexico [Mr. CHAvez]. He has a 
worthy and high purpose in fostering this 
proposed legislation. Iam sure the same 
is true of the distinguished Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. SmitH] who sits on this 
floor and honors me with his presence. 
But nevertheless, I assert that there are 
those in this country who know that it 
would be impossible to enforce in the 
American way this bill if enacted. There 
are those in this country who have never 
intended it to be enforced in the Ameri- 
can way. There are those in this coun- 
try who would not want to enforce it in 
the American way. They would want to 
enforce it through a tyrannical use of 
political power to the point where no pri- 
vate business could remain in the hands 
of its managers and where, as the result 
of confusion, the Government would be 
compelled to take over. Only a resort to 
tyranny, Mr. President, could bring about 
any semblance of enforcement of such a 
law, and such tyranny, I believe, when 
once it were asserted, would lead to the 
speedy abandonment or repeal of the 
law, because I have not yet lost my faith 
in the American people. The bill itself 


recognizes the truth of the statement and 
anticipates the necessity that forces free 
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government to assume the role of the ty- 
rant over its citizens. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Georgia yield to the 
Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH. I do not rise to debate 
this matter with the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Georgia. I rise frankly to say 
that practically every point he has made 
has been very heavily on my heart for 
many months, if not years. I rise 
frankly to say that I am faced with a 
dilemma and I desire to ask the Senator 
a question. 

I am finding myself supporting a 
measure which I hope will be drastically 
amended before action is taken on it, 
and I hope to help to prepare amend- 
ments. Fundamentally, for many of the 
reasons the distinguished Senator has 
steted, I do not approve the measure as 
it is now drawn. Yet, Mr. President, the 
presentation of this measure here and 
the enactment of similar measures in 
States like my own—New Jersey—and 
New York, symbolize something very 
fundamental, and it seems to me that we 
are called upon, not with heat and cer- 
tainly not with any sectional differences, 
but as men, to seek a solution. 

The problem is that of minorities, not. 
only in America but in the world. All 
over the world the same issue is before 
civilized peoples. It will be before the 
UNO. We have it here first because the 
other nations of the world are asking us, 
“How are you going to solve your 
minority problem?” And it is because I 
want America, the home of the free, the 
home of those who believe in the Bill of 
Rights, the very Bill of Rights the dis- 
tinguished Senator has been defending— 
and I heartily concur with his analysis 
of it—to solve this baffling problem that 
I am deeply interested in this bill. 

I pleaded in the committee before the 
bill was reported that we might take time 
to confer with those who live south of 
Mason and Dixon’s line, who know 
much more about the problem than we 
do, to see if we could not find a modus 
vivendi, not so much to handle the social 
question, but the fundamental question 
which is equality of opportunity in edu- 
cation and in occupation for all our 
people. 

Mr. President, I regret to say that it 
was not possible to hope that such a pro- 
gram could be worked out, and we were 
forced to the position either of aban- 
doning having the subject considered or 
else reporting a bill which we hoped to 
have debated on the floor by the Senate, 
acting as a committee of the whole, as 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] 
has said, whereby we might find some 
way of getting together, and, as prob- 
ably the most important legislative body 
in the world, courageously facing what 
I think is important in furtherance of 
the very Bill of Rights to which the Sen- 
ator from Georgia refers, namely, the 
. right, without regard to race, creed, or 
color, for the citizens of this country to 
have equality of opportunity in educa- 
tion and in occupation. 

Unfortunately, Mr. President, I have 
frequently known of cases where em- 
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ployers, even large concerns, would not 
hire a man merely because of his color. 
I have known of cases where my Jewish 
friends have been discriminated against 
for no other reason than their religion. 
They had the intelligence, they had the 
ability, and they had every other quali- 
fication, but, because there is a prejudice 
against certain of our religious groups, 
they were denied employment. 

I ask the distinguished Senator from 
Georgia can he suggest a road on which 
we may travel toward assuring to our 
people, so far as it is humanly possible 
to assure them, equality of opportunity 
in education and in occupation and that 
they will not be discriminated against; 
but not to force anything on anybody, 
for I am opposed to that kind of enforce- 
ment. Would the Senator accept the 
bill of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Tart] which provides for investigation 
and regulation, but not enforcement. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I have 
not seen the bill of the Senator from 
Ohio and I do not know what it provides; 
I have hardly had time to read the pend- 
ing bill. I may say to the Senator from 
New Jersey that I share fully his anxiety 
and his concern about freedom of oppor- 
tunity and freedom of employment and 
freedom of economic equality, so far as 
that goes, including, of course, education 
and the right of education. I may say also 
to the Senator, without adverting to the 
fact there are a great many Negro citi- 
zens in my State and in my section, be- 
cause I did not wish to discuss this bill 
on that basis, that great progress has 
been made in that direction individually 
and as a race. 

The Negroes of the South have become 
home owners, and the owners of business 
enterprises. They have entered educa- 
tional institutions, and in all our public 
schools they have a daily record of at- 
tendance which, on the average, is high- 
er than the record of the white popula- 
tion in the same communities. 

I may say to the Senator that the 
Negroes in the South have accumulated 
property. They are now engaged in the 
banking business, in insurance, and in 
almost every other line of business. 
Some of them, indeed many of them, 
have gone into the professions. They 
are lawyers, doctors, and dentists, and if 
they are the right kind of men and 
women, they enjoy the confidence of the 
community, just as the white people en- 
joy the confidence of the good citizens 
of the community. 

We are making that progress. The 
one Negro insurance company that has a 
greater volume of business on its books 
today than any other in the world is 
located in Atlanta, Ga. It is a company 
owned and controlled entirely by Ne- 
groes. I dare say that those Negroes 
would feel that the Government was 
cruel and tyrannical if it walked up to 
their place of business and said, ‘“‘You 
must not consider the race or the creed 
or the ancestry of any person who applies 
to you for employment,” because they 
have learned that the only way to over- 
come human prejudice, the only way to 
take out of the hearts of men and women 
feelings of that kind which ought not to 
be in the souls of men and women is 
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through the gentle influences of religion 
and education, through the constant ef- 
forts upon the part of men and women 
who understand the problem to really 
bring about a better relationship, 

I had considerable difficulty some time 
ago with some ministers of my own de- 
nomination, because they were not con- 
tent with the long processes of religion 
and of religious practices to convert men 
from sin. They wanted to invoke the 
policemen and the county sheriff. | 
could not go along with them. I knew 
such an effort would fail. I knew that 
the policemen could not take sin out of 
aman. That is my belief. There is no 
way by compulsion of law to do what the 
bill seeks to do. 

In my opening remarks, as the Senator 
will recall if he was here, I said spe- 
cifically that the Government as an em- 
ployer should eliminate any possibility 
of discrimination on account of race, 
creed, or ancestry, and that in making 
contracts for public works it likewise had 
the power and the authority to legislate 
with respect to those who would take the 
jobs, but when it undertook to intrude 
itself into the personal business of the 
citizen himself, then the Government 
was stepping entirely out of its constitu- 
tional bounds and powers. Whether we 
like it or not we must be patient and 
await the coming of that time when, 
through the gentle influences of culture, 
of education, and of religion, improved 
relationships will manifest themselves in 
every section of our country. I have no 
doubt that time will come. 

I do not know that there will ever be 
a time when a businessman will not con- 
sider the matter of race, whether a man 
be black or white, in the selection of his 
own intimate employees and fellow 
workers. That is what I have tried to 
make plain, and I thank the Senator for 
his question. I thank the Senator for 
his very fine attitude on this, as on all 
other matters of legislation, as I have 
had an opportunity to observe him since 
he became a Member of this body. 

Mr. SMITH. I appreciate the Sena- 
tor’s kind remarks, and I wish to say that 
I feel the distinguished Senator from 
Georgia has brought a great deal of light 
to the consideration of the subject we are 
discussing. 

I myself have taken an active and 
prominent part in the debate because I 
think this is a matter which should not 
simply be brushed aside. I believe it will 
be possible for us to sit down and work 
out a plan whereby our attitude as a 
people can be represented, and whereby 
grave injustices can be prevented. When 
that can be done, I do not know. I share 
the Senator’s feeling that it will be im- 
possible, or next to impossible, to en.orce 
a law of this kind without getting that 
type of inquisitorial pressure to which 
we are all opposed, but I do feel that 
while the Senator is talking about the 
Bill of Rights I have to put up my hand 
for what I think is one of the great fun- 
damentals of our country, namely, equal- 
ity of opportunity in education and in 
occupation. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. GEORGE. I fully agree with the 
Senator; I am not in disagreement with 
him at all. I said, and I take the time 
now to repeat, that I did not wish even 
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to refer to the fact that in my own State 
and in the South generally there were 
many members of the Negro race, and, 
of course, other races as well, and I shall 
adhere to my purpose. 

I could certainly have no prejudice 
against the Negro. I was reared with 
the Negro, and possibly by him. I have 
really known him all my life. My 
knowledge of him is not what I have 
read in books; it is not what political 
reformers have told me. I know the 
Negro has his faults; he has his vices, 
and I know also that he has his virtues. 
I know I would never do one an injustice, 
and I and my right-thinking neighbors 
in the South desire that the Negroes shall 
have full benefits in the field of educa- 
tion and of employment. Moreover, Mr. 
President, I have assisted the Negro again 
and again to obtain and enjoy all those 
privileges. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. F 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I go even further than 
the Senator from Georgia. I know he 
desires that everyone in the South should 
have an education and equality of oppor- 
tunity, but I wish such a state of mind 
could be reached that a President could 
be elected from the South. So far as I 
am concerned, I should be most happy 
if, when we go to the next Democratic 
National Convention, we would not hear, 
“Well, you cannot elect a man from the 
South.” I know there are many good 
men in the South who would make fine 
Presidents. 

Mr. GEORGE. I certainly thank the 
distinguished Senator from New Mexico, 
for whom I entertain the warmest love 
and respect, for his very kind words, but 
I myself have learned that the northern 
Democrats always discriminate against 
us from the South when it comes to put- 
ting anyone from the South on the na- 
tional ticket. I can understand that 
they have that right, and I would not 
seek to deny it, and I have never sought 
to deny it. 

I wish to remind the Senate, in just a 
word, that it has been a long, long time 
since Henry Grady, in Boston, reminded 
the East and the world that in the dark 
days of war, when there were no white 
men or even boys left in the community, 
the only thing that stood between our 
southern women and southern woman- 
hood, and debauchery, was a black man’s 
honor. That was true. It was true in 
countless numbers of cases all through 
the rural South. 

Does anyone think we do not wish to 
treat the Negro as he should be treated? 
I do not say that everyone in the South 
has treated the Negro properly. I rec- 
ognize that the South has often been at 
fault in its treatment of the Negro; I 
understand that; but we have made 
great progress, continual progress. We 
are on the way up, we are on the way 
to a better day, and men do not help us 
when they bring up bills like the one 
now pending, although they may do so 
with the best of purposes, and anti- 
lynching bills, anti-poll-tax bills, and 
other similar measures which seem to 
be aimed at deep social and economic 


convictions held by the men and women 
of the South. 
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It may be prejudice, but, granting 
that, it is simply human prejudice, and 
there is no answer to human prejudice, 
and never has been an answer, except 
the influences of education, the influ- 
ences of religion, those influences which 
make for the general culture and ad- 
vancement of a people and of a race. 

Mankind has known for 2,000 years 
where to turn for sympathy and succor 
in the hour of travail and suffering. 
Man has had that recourse since the 
Savior of mankind hung bleeding and 
broken upon the cross. There are no 
short cuts, there is no easy way. But I 
stand here today and assert that no 
people in all history have made the prog- 
ress the black man and the white man 
in the South have made since Lee 
handed his sword to Grant at Appomat- 
tox, and Grant returned it to Lee. 

No people anywhere have made such 
progress as the people of the South have 
made, white and black alike, and they 
have patiently endeavored to work out 
their problems, with full recognition that 
the problems existed, and with full rec- 
ognition that they would be able ulti- 
mately to meet them. 

Mr. President, I was about to say, and 
I say it now, that not the good men who 
have fostered the proposed legislation 
and the good women who believe in it, 
not any of our colleagues here or in the 
other body, think that this bill, if it shall 
become a law, will be enforced by tyran- 
nical means; but there are people in this 
country who think they are above gov- 
ernment and who think that they will 
enforce this bill, if enacted, by resort to 
means, methods, and practices which 
would destroy any private-enterprise sys- 
tem on the face of the earth. 

We have given into the hands of the 
left-wingers many instruments of public 
power; but give them this bill, with the 
power actually written into it, and it will 
be practically impossible for private 
business and private enterprise to con- 
tinue. 

I said, Mr. President, that this bill is 
violative of the Bill of Rights, the very 
basis upon which it is insisted the leg- 
islation rests, or should rest. What do 
I mean? I find in the bill, proposed to 
be written into the letter of the law, 
that the agents. selected or elected or 
chosen to administer it may go into 
any private business anywhere, without 
a search warrant, without probable 
cause, in the very teeth of one of the 
original ten amendments to the Consti- 
tution which we call the Bill of Rights. 
That amendment says, “You shall not 
do it.” The amendment says the State 
or the National Government shall not 
do it. But the bill says that an agent 
may do it. What does going into pri- 
vate business mean? . 

Mr. President, I am a farmer, not a 
large farmer, but I have at least 6 per- 
sons, perhaps 15 persons, who work side 
by side with the foreman on my farm. 
The only place of business I have is my 
private home. Since I came to the Sen- 
ate, if I have any books or any records 
of my farm operations, they are in my 
own private home, which is located out- 


side a little village in southern Georgia. . 


Under this bill, an agent may enter my 
home, take my books, make copies, pro- 
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duce evidence, without a warrant, with- 
out any authority of law, even without 
probable cause. Read the Bill of Rights, 
and Senators will see that such acts are 
expressly condemned. 

Then, Mr. President, under the bill, 
jury trials are to be entirely abolished. 
In the bill there is nothing that looks 
toward a jury hearing, to a right to be 
heard by a jury, if one be accused of 
discrimination on account of race, creed, 
color, or ancestry of another, insofar as 
human employment is concerned. One 
of the 10 amendments even says that 
when as little as $20 in money is involved 
a man has a right to have a jury trial. 
But that is not so under this bill. The 
individual does not have any rights 
under it. 

Then the most extraordinary provi- 
sion of the bill is that anyone accused of 
having discriminated in employing his 
workers or in failing to advance them, 
or in discharging an unruly worker, on 
account of his race, creed or his ancestry, 
may be haled before a court if he re- 
fuses to give evidence when he is called 
on to testify, and punished as for con- 
tempt. That applies to any citizen any- 
where in the United States or in any of 
its insular possessions. Under this bill, 
a citizen of Hawaii can be brought into 
Maine or Georgia and punished for con- 
tempt because he has refused to answer 
to one of these nomadic kangaroo agents 
who are going around all over the country 
inquiring into why an employer has not 
hired someone, or why he has dis- 
charged him or why he has not advanced 
him. Do Senators know what is in the 
bill? Read it. That is in the face of 
the whole spirit of the Bill of Rights. 
The Bill of Rights sought to give every 
man a trial by a jury of his peers, in the 
community where the alleged offense was 
committed, on a charge by men who 
likewise were acquainted with his circum- 
stances and with his condition. 

Mr. HAWKES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me for a moment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hory 
in the Chair). Does the Senator from 
Georgia yield to the Senator from New 
Jersey? 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes. 

Mr. HAWKES. Did it ever occur to 
the Senator that the reason the framers 
of the bill did not give a man the right 
of trial by jury in the case the Senator 
is talking about in the community where 
the offense is alleged to have been com- 
mitted is because no offense, in this case, 
is committed under the Constitution of 
the United States, and therefore they do 
not dare give the individual a trial by 
jury? 

Mr. GEORGE. That is correct. The 
Senator may not have been present at 
the time, but I said those who really 
understand the bill know very well that 
it can never be enforced in the American 
way, that it can only be enforced by a 
group in the United States who propose 
to use extra-legal and extra-constitu- 
tional means in its enforcement. The 
Senator from New Jersey is entirely cor- 
rect. 

Mr. HAWKES. The Senator 
Georgia is absolutely correct in that 
statement. I probably have done as 
much for the Negro—and I shall con- 
tinue to do so during the remainder of 
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my life—as any man who has ever been 
in business in the United States. I in- 
tend to speak on this subject before the 
Senate gets to a vote on the pending 
measure. I recently talked with one of 
the most eminent Negroes in the State 
of New Jersey, who told me the same 
thing a very eminent womar who had 
worked in prohibition told me, that if 
this bill should become law and an effort 
should be made to enforce it as it is now 
written, it would destroy all the work he 
has done in behalf of the Negro in the 
last 20 years. He is a man of very high 
standing among the Negroes in my State. 

Will the Senator pardon me for a 
moment if I say a few more words? 

Mr. GEORGE. I shall be glad to yield 
to the Senator if I may do so without 
losing the floor, though I am about to 
conclude. 

Mr. HAWKES. This is not a one- 
sided question, and Senators must un- 
derstand that pressure groups do not 
mean the American people. They do not 
always mean all the people in the group 
they are presumed to represent. I shall 
show before I get through that in my 
opinion this proposed law will do the 
Negro no good. That statement can be 
applied to others than the Negro, for 
there are other people in other groups 
who will be affected by this bill. Instead 
of doing good, it will do each one of them 
untold injury if it is put on the books in 
anything like its present form. I desire 
to say that according to my American 
lights and with my experience in the 
United States, choice of employment 
cannot be legislated. It simply cannot 
be done. It is not compatible with the 
American system. It is not compatible 
with the guaranties of the Constitution 
of the United States. 

Mr. President, I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Georgia for per- 
mitting me to say this much at the mo- 
ment, because I am deeply interested in 
doing everything that can be done for 
the Negro, and for all groups, and in the 
matter of employment I have never dis- 
criminated against any group in my life. 
I thank the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. GEORGE. I thank the Senator 
from New Jersey very much for his state- 
ment. 

Mr. 


RUSSELL. Mr. President, will 
my colleague yield briefly to me? 


Mr. GEORGE. 
the floor. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator from 
New Jersey said what my distinguished 
colleague had said so eloquently but a 
moment ago, that it is not possible to 
help a minority by striking down indi- 
vidual rights. No American citizen, 
whether he be in a minority or a ma- 
jority, can be helped by doing things 
which will make him a slave of the state. 

Mr. HAWKES. Mr. President, may I 
say to the distinguished junior Senator 
from Georgia that in my opinion in con- 
nection with legislation of this kind 
there is nothing more powerful than ac- 
tual facts, evidencing what goes on in 
practice. I have had a _ tremendous 
amount of experience in matters of this 
kind in the company which I represented 


I am about to yield 


as president before I came to the Senate. - 


I educated cur foremen and superin- 
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tendents not to discriminate. In one 
plant we have done a magnificent job in 
the democratic development of right 
thinking, fair treatment, and fair prac- 
tice. In another plant we have not done 
nearly so well. That is the human 
equation. 

I attended a very important meeting 
on this subject in Trenton, N. J., at which 
were present the then Governor Edison 
and former Governor Hoffman. The 
atmosphere was highly political. Many 
were looking for the votes of minorities. 
Sometimes we underestimate the think- 
ing ability of segments of minorities. 
They do not always vote the way the 
pressure groups try to make us think 
they will vote. I told those assembled at 
that meeting the things which I intend to 
tell the Senate before I am through. I 
cited actual facts in operation. I told 
them that the Negro had nothing more 
important to do than to try to improve 
himself, and to make haste slowly; that 
great movements do not occur merely as 
the result of waving a magic wand or 
enacting a law. 

A colored gentleman who was present, 
a very distinguished Phi Beta Kappa 
man, stated that he took great exception 
to my statement that the Negro must 
make haste slowly. He said that the 
Negro had been the most patient man in 
the world. Let us freely admit that he 
has been very patient. This colored gen- 
tleman said, “All you businessmen have 
to do is to order so many colored men put 
on your pay roll in any plant you con- 
trol.” I was not supposed to talk any 
further, but I said, “My distinguished 
friend, who has been awarded the Phi 
Beta Kappa honor at Harvard, is as 
wrong as he can be. He does not under- 
stand the reactions of the human family 
at all.” I asked him, “Do you know what 
would happen at a certain plant of our 
company if we were to order 200 Negroes 
placed on the pay roll tomorrow morn- 
ing? Within 2 hours we would have a 
committee of white employees waiting on 
us, and they would say, ‘If you put those 
Negroes to work the plant will shut down 
and 1,680 men will go out of work.’” I 
said, “That is not a matter of manage- 
ment. It is not a matter of law. No one 
in the world but ourselves can make you 
or me give decent, high-grade employ- 
ment and respect to‘other people, It 
must be in the heart of man. It must be 
a development which comes about 
through education.” It comes about 
through what the distinguished senior 
Senator from Georgia has suggested. It 
comes about from religious convictions 
properly applied in a practical way. It 
comes about because one wishes to deal 
fairly with his fellow men. 

No Member of this body who does not 
wish to treat the Negro fairly is fit to sit 
in the Senate. No Member of this body 
who has hatred or bitterness against any 
group in our American life is a good rep- 
resentative of the people. But, Mr. Pres- 
ident, neither you nor I can make things 
move any faster than the human family 
can absorb them. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I won- 
der if the Senator from Georgia will yield 
to me for a brief observation? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield to the Senator 
if I may do so without prejudice to my 
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rights. I have no desire to hold the floor 
very much longer. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I fully 
agree with what the Senator from New 
Jersey has said. He has made the state. 
ment that someone who had a degree 
from Harvard suggested that what the 
company should do was to put 200 Ne- 
groes to work. I fully agree that the 
gentleman was completely wrong. I wish 
those who, for reasons of their own— 
honest, legitimate reasons—are opposed 
to the proposed legislation would get 
things straight. There is not a single 
proponent of the bill who would compe] 
the Senator’s company or any cther com- 
pany to employ 200 Negroes, 200 Jews, 
or 200 people of a particular religion. 
All we are trying to say by this bill is 
that while we cannot insist that the 
Senator’s company or any other com- 
pany put them to work, if the Senator's 
company needs 200 employees, those who 
are available and qualified should not be 
discriminated against and prevented 


‘ from obtaining the jobs merely because 


they happen to be members of a par- 
ticular religious group, or because of 
their color, race, or ancestry. It is not 
my purpose to try to compel anyone to 
do anything by this bill except to afford 
every person the equality of opportunity 
about which the Senator from New Jer- 
sey speaks. 

Mr. HAWKES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Georgia yield to me? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield provided I do 
not lose the floor. 

Mr. HAWKES. Let me say to the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico that in the State 
of New Jersey there is already too much 
snooping and interference with the exer- 
cise of the right of choice, which is a 
vital part of our American business life, 
It makes no difference to me what any- 
one may say; I know what is going on in 
New Jersey. A colored man will be sent 
to a certain plant to find out whether 
the job is being done in the way he and 
his group think it should be done. I am 
not saying this against the colored race. 
I am merely telling what has happened. 
The colored man may ask, “Have you a 
toilet?” In our company the answer is, 
“Yes; there it is.’ But he asks that ques- 
tion because he wants to find out whether 
he will be refused the right to use it. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I do not 
want the Senator to get the toilet con- 
fused with fair-employment practice. 

Mr. HAWKES. I do not believe that 
the American free enterprise system can 
be operated without the right of free 
choice in employment. I believe that 
fair practices must be developed through 
the hearts of men, rather than by legis- 
lation. The Senator referred to my 
statement about the employment of 200 
Negroes. That was simply to illustrate 
a point. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Like the toilet. 

Mr. HAWKES. I do not wish to have 
the Senator misunderstand. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Ido not wish to mis- 
understand the Senator; but I want the 
Senator to know that the proponents of 
the bill do not want the Senator’s com- 
pany in New Jersey to employ a Negro 
laborer when it needs a carpenter. We 
do not want him to employ a Negro 
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merely because he happens to be a Negro, 
when the Senator needs a machinist. 

Mr. HAWKES. There would never be 
any trouble with the company with 
which I have been connected in New Jer- 
sey because it employs without discrimi- 
nation all classes of people, including all 
national origins and Jews and Negroes. 
In that respect, no other Member of the 
Senate has any better record than I have. 
I have a Jewish secretary in my office. I 
have a Jewish dentist in Montclair, who I 
think is the best dentist in the world; and 
I have .a Jewish income-tax lawyer, who 
knows all about my affairs. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. That is the best point 
the Senator has made yet. 

Mr. HAWKES, I have had him for 
years. A short time ago I received a 
letter from a Jewish gentleman claiming 
that I was anti-Semitic because I made a 
speech in New York—— 

Mr. CHAVEZ, I will deny that, on be- 
half of the Senator. 

Mr. HAWKES. I certainly am not. 
This gentleman claimed that I was anti- 
Semitic because I had stated that many 
Communists were planted in Washing- 
ton. I did not say anything about Jewish 
Communists, but he took the statement 
to himself. I told him that the thing I 
was worrying about more than anything 
else was being accused of being anti- 
gentile, because I had a Jewish secretary, 
a Jewish dentist, and a Jewish income- 
tax lawyer. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. If this bill becomes a 
law, we will not permit the Senator to 
continue that arrangement. We must 
have fair employment. [Laughter.] 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I thank 
Senators for their contributions, but I 
must bring my remarks to a conclusion. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield, provided I do 
not lose the floor. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I wish to thank the 
Senator for discussing the bill on its 
merits. I appreciate the Senator’s re- 
marks. I may not agree with his con- 
clusions, but I know that he has dis- 
cussed the bill in the way it should be 
discussed. 

Mr. GEORGE. I thank the Senator. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


By unanimous consent, the following 
routine business was transacted: 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINATION OF 
FRANK M. SCARLETT TO BE UNITED 
STATES DISTRICT JUDGE, SOUTHERN 
DISTRICT OF GEORGIA 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President,~on 
behalf of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, and in accordance with the rules 
of the committee, I desire to give notice 
that s public hearing has been scheduled 
for Tuesday, February 5, 1946, at 10 a. m., 
in the Senate Judiciary Committee room, 
upon the nomination of Frank M. Scar- 
lett, of Georgia, to be United States dis- 
trict judge for the southern district of 
Georgia, vice Hon. Archibald B. Lovett, 
deceased. At the indicated time and 
place all persons interested in the nomi- 
nation may make such representations 
as may be pertinent. The subcommittee 
consists of the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
XCII 32 





McCarran], chairman; the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. EasTLanp]; and the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY]. 


NOTICE CF HEARING CN NOMINATION OF 
JACOB WEINEERGER TO BE UNITED 
STATES DISTRICT JUDGE, SOUTHERN 
DISTRICT OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, and in accordance with the rules 
of the committee, I desire to give notice 
that a public hearing has been scheduled 
for Tuesday, February 5, 1946, at 10 a. m., 
in the Senate Judiciary Committee room, 
upon the nomination of Jacob Wein- 
berger, of California, to be United States 
district judge for the southern district 
of California, vice Hon. Harry A. Hollzer, 
deceased. At the indicated time and 
place all persons interested in the nomi- 
nation may make such representations 
as may be pertinent. The subcommittee 
consists of the Senator from Nevada [| Mr. 
McCarran], chairman; the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. EastLanp]; ard the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Wmrey]. 


JOINT RESOLUTIONS OF RHODE ISLAND 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


Mr. GREEN presented two joint res- 
olutions of the General Assembly of 
Rhode Island, which were referred as 
follows: 

To the Committee on Finance: 


Joint resolution requesting the Senators and 
Representatives from Rhode Island in the 
Congress of the United States to work for 
an amendment to the GI Bill of Rights Act 
in order that men in the armed services 
who are hospitalized may have the same 
right as honorably discharged veterans to 
purchase Federal surplus property 
Resolved, That the Senators and Repre- 

sentatives from Rhcde Island in the Con- 

gress of the United States be and they are 
hereby respectfully requested to work for 
an amendment to the GI Bill of Rights Act 
in otder that men in the armed services who 
are hospitalized and have not been separatcd 
from the services may have the same right 
as honorably discharged vetcrans to pur- 
chase Federal surplus property; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the Secretery of S:ate be 
and he is hereby authorized to transmit to 
the Senators and Representatives from 

Rhecde Island in the Congress of the United 

States duly certified copies of this resolutien. 


To the Committee on Nava! Affairs: 


Joint resolution protesting emphatically 
against the decision of the United States 
Navy Department to terminate the manu- 
facture of torpedoes at the United States 
Naval Torpedo Station, at- Newport, R. L, 
and the transferring of such activity to 
Forest Park, Ill. 


Whereas the United States Naval Torpedo 
Station at Newport, R. I., was established by 
act of Congress approximately 75 years ago 
and is one of the oldest naval institutions in 
the country, a New England institution as 
well as a Rhode Island one; and 

Whereas there is serious question upon the 
part of the citizens of this State concerning 
the right of the United States Navy Depart- 
ment to substitute for the main plant at 
Newport, R. I., established by act of Con- 
gress, a temporary war activity for the future 
manufacture of torpedoes; and 

Whereas the termination of the activity 
at the Naval Torpedo Station at Newpcrt, 
R. I., has caused extreme hardship to hun- 
dreds of civil-service employees who have 


given the best years of their lives to the Fed- 
eral Government service only to learn that 
involuntary separation in a very large num- 
er of cases will mean loss of retirement 
benefits; and 

Whereas the said termination of activity 
presents a serious unemployment problem 
in a community which has depended over the 
years upon torpedo manufacture as prac- 
tically the sole industry in the city of New- 
port; and 

Whereas a large number of former em- 
ployees at the Naval Torpedo Station have 
their families and homes to support and 
maintain and find it a severe sacrifice or im- 
possible to move out of Newport to find new 
emvloyment: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the members of General 
Assembly protest earnestly and vigorously 
the decision of the United: States Navy De- 
partment to terminate the manufacturing 
of torpedoes at the United States Naval Tor- 
pedo Station at Newport, R. I., and the 
transfer of such activity to Forest Park, II1.; 
directing the Senators and Representatives 
from Rhode Island in the Congress of the 
United States to use every effort at their 
command to halt this said proceeding and to 
have said decision reconsidered; directing the 
Secretary of State to transmit duly certified 
copies of this resolution to the Honorable 
Harry S. Truman, President of the United 
States of America, to the Secretary of the 
Navy, and to the Senators and Representa- 
tives from Rhode Island in the Congress of 
the United States. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. BAILEY, from the Committee on 
Commerce: 

S. 1601. A bill to revive and reenact the 
act entitled “An act granting the consent of 
Congress to the counties of Valley and Mc- 


Cone, Mont., to construct, maintain, and 
operate a free highway bridge across the Mis- 
scuri River at or near Frazer, Mont.,” ap- 


proved August 5, 1939; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 904); 

S. 1660. A bill to revive and reenact the 
act entitled “An act creating the City of 
Clinton Bridge Commission and authorizing 
said commission and its successors to acquire 
by purchase or condemnation and to con- 
struct, maintain, and cperate a bridge or 
bridges across the Mississippi River at or 
near Clinton, Iowa, and at or near Fulton, 
Ill.,” approved December 21, 1944; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 905); 

H. R.3730. A bill granting the consent of 
Congress to the State of West Virginia to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a free highway 
bridge across the Monongahela River at or 
near Star City, W. Va.; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 905); and 

H. R. 3940. A bill to revive and reenact the 
act entitled “An act granting the consent of 
Congress to Rensselaer and Saratoga Coun- 
ties, N. Y., or to either of them, or any agency 
representing said counties, to construct, 
maintain, and operate a free highway bridge 
across the Hudson River between the city of 
Mechanicville and Hemstreet Park, in the 
town of Schaghticoke, N. Y.,”” approved April 
2, 1941; without amendment (Rept. No. 907). 

By Mr. MEAD, from the Committee on 
Commerce: 


S.1248. A bill to establish a Bureau of 
Scientific Research, and for other purposes; 
with amendments (Rept. No. 908). 


By Mr. McCARRAN, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

S. Res. 216. Resolution authorizing an in- 
vestigation of the administration of martial 
law in the Territory of Hawaii subsequent to 
Decomber 7, 1941; without amendment 


(Rept. No. $03), and, under the rule, the reso- 
lution was referred to the Committee to 
Audit ard Control the Contingent Expense 
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EILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. DOWNEY: 

S.1772. A bill to amend an act entitled 
“An act to allow credit in connection with 
certain homestead entries for military or 
naval service rendered during World War IL”; 
to the Committee on Public Lands and Sur- 
veys. 

By Mr. SALTONSTALL: 

S.1773. A bill for the relief of Frederick 

Uhrman; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. HAYDEN: 

S. 1774. A bil] for the relief of Charles J. 

Smith; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. MORSE: 

S. J. Res. 137. Joint resolution to authorize 
the Secretary of Labor to make certain 
studies of the health of school children, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 


“ALTERNATIVES TO BRASS HAT MUD- 
DLING”’—ARTICLE BY SENATOR LA 
FOLLETTE 


{Mr. LA FOLLETTE asked and obtained 
leave to have printed in the Recorp an article 
written by him, entitled “Alternatives to 
Brass Hat Muddling,” published in the Janu- 
ary 28, 1946, issue of the Progressive, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


RURAL ELECTRIFICATION BENEFITS 
FROM ST. LAWRENCE DEVELOPMENT— 
ARTICLE BY SENATOR AIKEN 


{Mr. AIKEN asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an article en- 
titled “Development of the St. Lawrence: 
Benefits to Rural Electrification,” prepared 
by him and published in the January 1946 
issue of the magazine Rural Electrification, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


EXTENSION OF PRICE CONTROL 


[Mr. WHERRY asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an article en- 
titled “Truman Asks Price Control For Next 
Year,” which appears in the Appendix.] 


FEPC TERMED FARCE BY LOCAL EMPLOY- 
ERS—ARTICLE FROM THE ANDERSON 
(8S. C.) DAILY MAIL 


{Mr. MAYBANK asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an article en- 
titled “FEPC Termed Farce by Lacol Em- 
ployers,” published in the Anderson (5S. C.) 
Daily Mail, which appears in the Appendix.] 


ADDRESS BY HON. HAROLD E. STASSEN 
AT CONFERENCE OF THE NATIONAL 
COUNCIL FOR A PERMANENT FAIR EM- 
PLOYMENT PRACTICE COMMITTEE 


{Mr. MORSE asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address de- 
livered by Hon. Harold E. Stassen, of Minne- 
sota, at the conference of the National Coun- 
cil for a Permanent Fair Employment Prac- 
tice Committee, at Washington, D. C., on 
January 23, 1946, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix. | 


A HUMANITY LOAN—ARTICLE BY ALVIN 
JOHNSON 


|[Mr. MORSE asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an article en- 
titled “A Humanity Loan” by Alvin Johnson, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


THE FILIBUSTER—EDITORIAL FROM THE 
OREGONIAN 


{Mr. MORSE asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the REcorp an editorial en- 
titled “The Filibuster,” from the Oregonian 
of January 21, 1946, which appears in the 
Appendix. | 
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PRICES AND THE COST OF LIVING—EDI- 
TORIAL FROM JOURNEYMEN PLUMBERS 
AND STEAM FITTERS JOURNAL 


|[Mr. MORSE asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “Housewives, Attention!” from the 
January issue of the Journeymen Plumbers 
and Steam Fitters Journal, which appears 
in the Appendix.] 


MIAMI IS A SUBSTANTIAL, FAIRLY TYPI- 
CAL AMERICAN CITY—ARTICLE BY 
JOEN 8S. KNIGHT 


[Mr. PEPPER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an article entitled 
“Miami Is a Substantial, Fairly Typical Amer- 
ican City,” written by John S. Knight, and 
published in the Chicago Daily News and 
other newspapers, shich appears in the 
Appendix. | 


FEPC BILL—LETTER FROM A. PHILIP 
RANDOLPH 


|Mr. CHAVEZ askec and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a letter from A. 
Philip Randolph to the editor of the New 
York Times, urging passage of the FEPC bill, 
which appears in the Appendix. ] 
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The Senate resumed the consideration 
of Mr. Hogry’s motion to amend the 
Journal of the proceedings of the Senate 
of Thursday, January 17, 1946. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT obtained the floor. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arkansas permit me, 
without prejudice to his right to hold 
the floor, to suggest the absence of a 
quorum? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Yes, if I may 
have unanimous consent for that pur- 
pose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Then, Mr. President, 
I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

. The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 
Aiken 
Austin 
Bailey 
Bankhead 
Barkley 
Bilbo 
Bridges 
Briggs 
Buck 
Bushfield 
Byrd 
Capehart 
Capper 
Chavez 
Cordon 
Donneil 
Downey 
Eastiand 
Ellender 
Ferguson 
Fulbright 
George 
Gerry 
Gossett 


Gurney 

Hart 

Hatch 
Hawkes 
Hayden 
Hickenlooper 
Hill 

Hoey 


Murray 
Myers 
O’Daniel 
Pepper 
Radcliffe 
Reed 
Robertson 
Russel! 
Huffman Saltonstall 
Johnson, Colo. Shipstead 
Johnston, S.C. Smith 
Kilgore Stanfill 
La Follette Stewart 
Langer 
Lucas 
McCarran 
, McClellan 
McFarland 
McKellar 
McMahon 
Magnuson 
Maybank 


Taft 

Thomas, Okla. 
Thomas, Utah 
Tobey 
Tydings 
Walsh 
Wheeler 
Wherry 

White 

Wiley 


Me 
Millikin Willis 


Green Morse Wilson 
Guffey Murdock Young 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN in the chair). Seventy-eight 
Senators having answered to their names, 
a quorum is present. 

The Senator from Arkansas has the 
floor. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, if 
we try to recall the state of mind of the 
people of this country after the last war, 
and if we consider their state of mind 
after the recent war, as well as the state 
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of mind of people after other wars in the 
past, I think we shall find that after 
every war there have always been great 
confusion, turmoil, and unrest. It is q 
time when people are very likely to take 
action without first giving it sufficient 
consideration. 

- Mr. President, reference has been 
made on this floor to the action which 
was taken following the First World War. 
Once again I invite the attention of the 
Senate to our experience in connection 
with the so-called prohibition law. I 
believe that the circumstances which 
grew out of the First World War and 
which contributed to the attitude of 
many people in this country, and to the 
action of Congress in passing the law, 
were very similar to the circumstances 
which exist at the present time. 

Similar circumstances existing in some 
of the States following the end of the 
First World War brought about proposals 
for antievolution legislation. Such bills 
concerned a subject matter similar to 
that we are now discussing. I believe 
that an experience similar to that which 
followed the enactment of those laws 
would follow the enactment of the pend- 
ing measure. If we were to consider 
seriously the experiences which followed 
as a result of those legislative experi- 
ments we would not want to see enacted 
the pending bill. 

I may say in an introductory way that 
I do not feel that I have any prejudice 
against the Negro or any of the other 
races or creeds alluded to in this debate. 
While I come from the State of Arkan- 
sas, I once spent several years in Europe, 
where the people were not so conscious— 
at least not until the rise of Hitler—of 
the distinctions between the races as are 
many people in this country. 

In the spring of 1943 I had been a 
Member of the United States House of 
Representatives for only a few months, 
and the famous Pickens case arose. One 
William Pickens was on the Federal pay 
roll, and because it had been alleged that 
he was inclined toward communism, 
upon the recommendation of the Dies 
committee an attempt was made to re- 
move him from the Federal pay roll. 

I did not know Mr. Pickens, and, more- 
over, I knew nothing about him. How- 
ever, I thought it to be improper to pick 
out an individual and treat him in the 
way it was being proposed to treat Pick- 
ens, and I voted against his removal. A 
day or two later some of the newspapers 
revealed the fact that Mr. Pickens was a 
colored man, and that he was working in 
the Treasury and promoting the sale of 
war bonds to members of his race. Upon 
that discovery a majority—primarily 
members of the minority party—who had 
voted for Pickens’ removal, reversed their 
former opposition to him, asked for a re- 
consideration of the vote, and subse- 
quently voted not to remove Mr. Pickens. 
In both cases I voted not to remove him 
on grounds of his beliefs or race. I be- 
lieve at first there were less than 100 
Members of the House who voted not to 
remove him. Because they discovered to 
what race he belonged they decided not 
to remove him from the Federal pay roll. 
When they first voted upon the question 
they believed him to be a Communist. 
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It is very curious what such considera- 
tions will do to ordinary, rational people. 
Of course, it may have been that politics 
was involved in the case, as I believe poli- 
tics is involved in the present effort to 
foist upon us the pending bill. 

The antievolution bill is another ex- 
ample of the absurdity to which legisla- 
tive bodies will go when they attempt to 
legislate in connection with matters of 
belief and opinion, such as are involved 
in the pending measure. 

Many years ago, particularly in Spain, 
the Inquisition was another example of 
the use of force in opposing a man’s be- 
liefs or tastes. I believe that the situa- 
tion there involved opinions very similar 
to those which are involved in the pres- 
ent measure, 

Mr, President, the point which I 
should like to make today is in regard 
to the idea which has been so strongly 
asserted, both here and in the other 
House, as well as by some newspapers, 
namely, that the vast majority of the 
people of the United States want to have 
enacted this particular bill, or one simi- 
lar to it, and that a simple minority of 
conservative, reactionary, and blind in- 
dividuals—at least the desire is that -we 
shall so believe—are opposing the meas- 
ure, and that by opposing it in the man- 
ner which has developed on this floor we 
are thwarting the will of the majority 
of the people of the United States. I 
do not believe that the majority of the 
people of the United States favor this 
bill. I am positive that if they do not 
actively oppose the bill, they are not 
strongly in favor of it. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is familiar, is 
he not, with the very recent Gallup poll 
which was taken in regard to this bill, in 
which the majority of those who voted 
expressed their opposition to the bill, 
thereby confirming exactly what the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Arkansas has 
said? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Gallup poll is 
one of the things which I had in mind. 
However, I think there is evidence which 
confirms the Gallup poll. In reading the 
newspapers one gains the impression 
that only a very small minority opposes 
the pending bill. I wish to invite the 
attention of the Senate to a few facts 
which I think go much further than the 
Gallup poll in confirming the view that 
the bill is not receiving the backing of 
the majority of the. people of’ the United 
States, but, instead, derives its force in 
the Senate through a well-organized 
vocal minority which is able to exert its 
influences not only on the Members of 
the Senate but on the press throughout 
the United States. 

During the past year, 1945, 44 State 
legislatures met in regular session. But 
in spite of considerable agitation 
throughout the Nation antidiscrimina- 
tion bills were introduced in only 20 of 
those legislatures. In other words, in 
spite of the fact that the FEPC and sev- 
eral other organizations did all they 
could to have antidiscrimination bills 
introduced at the sessions of the State 
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legislatures, only 20 bills were introduced, 
and of that number only two containing 
any teeth were enacted into law. Those 
were in New York, where the legislature 
approved such a measure on March 12, 
1945, and in New Jersey, where approval 
Was given om April 16, 1945. However, 
neither of those laws carried penalties so 
drastic as the penalties provided for in 
Senate bill 101. 

In addition to the two laws to which 
I have referred, antidiscrimination 
Measures were approved in Utah and in 
Indiana. The measure approved in 
Utah was in the form of a senate resolu- 
tion which called for a legislative investi- 
gating committee to look into the need 
for antidiscriminatory legislation. In 
other words, it was merely a resolution 
requesting that a study and report be 
made as to whether or not there was any 
discrimination, and, if so, what should 
be done about it. The findings of the 
committee are tc be reported to the legis- 
lature, presumably at the next meeting. 

In Indiana the law is based on an edu- 
cational rather than a penal approach 
to this problem. The Indiana measure 
merely empowers the State department 
of labor to make studies of discrimina- 
tion and of methods of eliminating such 
discrimination. It is similar to the Utah 
measure. It carries no penalties. Some 
of its features are contained in Senate 
bill 101. The department is to publish 
reports and information regarding the 
means of eliminating discrimination, 
and to furnish technical assistance to 
employers, to unions, and to other 
agencies, in formulating and executing 
programs to eliminate discrimination. 

Mr. President, of these four States 
which really took notice of the matter 
only two actually passed legislation de- 
signed to accomplish the purpose the 
pending bill has in view. 

In the other 16 States where bills were 
introduced, a majority of the bills died 
in committee, although a few passed one 
branch of the legislature. I wish to call 
particular attention to the States where 
measures were introduced but did not 
pass. They are not Southern States, 
they are not the States which, according 
to the press and according to the general 
opinion, are the ones which are op- 
posing the pending legislation. The 
States which refused to adopt the bills 
which were introduced are California, 
Colorado, Connecticut, Illinois, Kansas, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Minnesota, New Mexico, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, Rhode Island, Washington, West 
Virginia, and Wisconsin. 

I call attention especially to the fact 
that New Mexico, the State of the lead- 
ing sponsor of the bill, refused to accept 
the measure which was introduced in 
the legislature of that State. 

It is interesting to note that the pop- 
ulation of the four States which ap- 
proved antidiscrimination measures, in- 
cluding the two which passed the mild 
bills—-that is, Utah and Indiana—totals, 
according to the 1940 census, 21,617,413. 
The total population of the 16 States 
in which antidiscrimination measures 
were introduced but failed to pass is 
58,453,373. I think it is safe to assume 
that the 11 Southern States oppose this 
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type of legislation. The 1940 popula- 
tion of these States was 31,851,026. If 
we add that to the population of the 
States which failed to pass the legisla- 
tion the total is 90,284,399, which is well 
in excess of a majority of one-hundred- 
and-thirty-odd million people in this 
country. 

The total population of all other 
States in which the legislatures did not 
even consider measures of this kind is 
slightly more than 19,000,000. Assum- 
ing that all these States favor the 
FEPC—which, of course, is not true— 
their combined population, with the 
population of those States which passed 
the measure, is only 40,721,885. 

It is also interesting to note that in 
23 of the 37 States outside the so-called 
solid South there are Republican State 
administrations. Furthermore, the ma- 
jority of the States in which antidiscrim- 
ination bills were introduced but failed 
to pass had Republican governors. In 
addition to those figures, the Gallup poll 
result indicated the same state of opin- 
ion on the part of the people of the 
United States. 

Mr. President, I wonder how it is that 
the opinion seems to have become prev- 
alent in this country, and especially in 
Washington, that the majority of the 
people of the United States approve Sen- 
ate bill 101. Members of the Senate are 
elected every 6 years, and, under condi- 
tions prevailing since the war, are forced 
to remain most of the time in Washing- 
ton—certainly I have been—and it cer- 
tainly cannot be true that we, the Mem- 
bers of this body, are closer to the people 
of our States, that we are more ‘in- 
timately acquainted with the beliefs, the 
feelings, and the opinions of our con- 
stituents, than are the members of the 
State legislatures. The members of the 
State legislatures represent more closely 
the traditional and the original function 
of legislators than do Senators or Rep- 
resentatives in the Congress of the United 
States. All will recall that in the early 
days, in the beginning of the pariia- 
mentary system, the Members were not 
elected, and they did not seek the office. 
They were merely members of the com- 
munity who were selected by their fellow 
citizens and sent to the legislature. 
Membership in the legislature was not a 
desirable post in those days, and it was 
not so very long ago that the senior 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. GrorGE] in 
discussing the proposed Assembly of the 
United Nations, pointed out in a very 
graphic way that in the early days the 
Members who were selected to represent 
their fellow citizens did not desire to 
do so, and that they even made efforts 
to avoid doing so by purchasing their 
release from service. Of course, it is dif- 
ficult for us to realize at this late date 
that that ever could have been true. 
But even today in the States—in my 
State, and I think in most of the other 
States—the members of the legislature 
are still ordinary professional men, busi- 
nessmen, or farmers in the communities. 
They go to the legislature for only a short 
time each year or alternate years and in 
my State remain there 2 months every 
other year. They are essentially citizens 
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of their communities. They are repre- 
sentatives in the truest sense, and they 
are to the greatest degree like the citi- 
zens of their communities, as contrasted 
with ourselves. 

The function of representing a State 
in Washington today is very different 
from that. It has become a full-time 
job. It has become practically a pro- 
fession, and while we try to interpret as 
best we can the interests of our States, 
I am quite sure, I am free to confess, 
that I have necessarily become rather far 
removed from the people in the State 
as compared to the members of the State 
legislature. In any case, it is wholly 
unreasonable to believe that the Mem- 
bers of this body reflect the desires of 
the people in this particular instance 
more closely than do the members of 
the State legislatures. 

I do not pretend to say that it is neces- 
sarily the best practice always to follow 
what one believes to be the current opin- 
ion of the citizens of his State. I think 
that in many instances it is preferable 
and wiser that legislators in the Senate 
and in the House of Representatives 
should undertake to lead and to mold 
the opinion of the people of the States, 
especially with regard to such matters 
as foreign policy, or matters which are 
far from the ordinary experience of the 
people, matters about which they would 
now know from their everyday experi- 
ence. However, in the particular mat- 
ter now pending before the Senate deal- 
ing with the most intimate relationships 
in the businesses of the people—and, 
after all, most of the businesses we think 
of are small businesses, which in num- 
bers far outweigh the big businesses, a 
situation which is particularly true in 
my own State—in such matters of a very 
personal nature, I think anyone would 
agree, the people who actually are en- 
gaged in business have every facility for 
evaluauting whether or not a bill based 
upon force in this field is a wise bill. I 
cannot see that there is the slightest 
reason to believe that the members of 
the State legislatures which have had 
these bills before them and rejected them 
would be less likely to evaluate correctly 
the significance of the proposed legisla- 
tion than Members of the Senate and 
of the House of Representatives. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield in that connection? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. While the Senator is 
speaking about States which rejected 
this type of legislation, the Senator 
named the different States. Among 
those he named, of course, was the great 
State of California. I was very much 
interested in an article in the Los An- 
geles Times showing that on the 18th day 
of this month, a little over a week ago, 
the steering committee, so to speak, of 
the Assembly of the Legislature of Cali- 
fornia, again acted on this matter, and 
laid on the table a bill involving this 
subject. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Does it not strike 
the Senator as a little unusual, he being 
a practical politican, as all of us must be 
to get to this body, that the representa- 
tives of the same States which so defi- 
nitely rejected this proposal are urging 
the pending bill in the Senate? I cannot 
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understand, either from a political point 
of view, if we assume that all of us are 
motivated by a desire to be reelected, as 
many of us undoubtedly are, or from 
the point of view of the highest states- 
manship, how these Senators arrive at 
their decision to support this bill. I 
cannot understand the diversity of view- 
point between the representatives of 
States in the Senate and the members of 
the legislatures of the States. 

Mr. HILL. I agree thoroughly with 
the Senator, and I am as much per- 
plexed as he is to find that in a matter 
of this kind, on which the States have 
spoken and have refused to enact legis- 
lation, Senators from those States try 
to get the Federal Government to act 
when their own States have refused to 
act. It is perplexing, indeed, I will say 
to the Senator. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. To me it is com- 
pletely inexplicable. I was hoping that 
the Senator from New Mexico [{Mr. 
CHAVEz] would be here. I hoped he 
might enlighten me on that point. This 
is not something new with him. In 
sponsoring a bill of this nature he is tak- 
ing a position which has long been his, 
and it is absolutely incomprehensible to 
me why during all these years he has not 
been able to induce his own State of New 
Mexico to enact such a bill. As Senators 
know, New Mexico rejected it during the 
past year. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator knows that 
not a single State which acted in this 
matter was a southern State. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Not one. 

Mr. HILL. Not one was a southern 
State. They were States such as Cali- 
fornia, Wisconsin, Michigan, Illinois, In- 
diana—— 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. And Pennsylvania. 

Mr. HILL. Even the great State of 
Pennsylvania rejected it. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Pennsylvania, 
which I think we can all agree bears 
as close a resemblance to New, York, 
which did adopt it, as any State, rejected 
it; and yet, as I understand from various 
statements in the press, both Senators 
from Pennsylvania support this bill. 

Tt would seem to me to be a perfectly 
proper approach to this question, if we 
assume that it is a difficult question and 
needs attention, for the States them- 
selves to undertake the er.actment of 
such a bill as this, and then through 
their experience, and the improvements 
which we will assume might come from 
proper administration, they could prove 
to us and the other States, that this is 
a practical way to reach this problem. 
So far certainly they have not proved 
that. If its sponsors are serious in their 
purpose, and in their desire to pass this 
bill, it would seem to me that the wiser 
course to pursue would be for the Sen- 
ators from the States which have refused 
to enact such a bill to use their efforts in 
their State legislatures and attempt to 
persuade them by actually putting such 
a bill into operation, to demonstrate to 
the other States that it is a practical way 
to attack the problem of discrimination. 

Of course I think the reason they do 
not do it is that it is perfectly obvious it 
is an impractical way. And yet I cannot 
understand why those who are urging 
this bill here, if they are sincere about it 
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and believe it has merits and that it 
would perform a great function, do not 
first get it adopted in their own States, 
and then prove to us by that experience 
that it is a feasible way to approach the 
situation. 

Prankly, as I said in the beginning, I 
do not believe that it is the proper way 
to approach the problem atall. I do not 
think that there is any good example in 
the history of this country or any other 
country which could induce us to believe 
that by legislative fiat, backed by stiff 
penalties, people have been made better 
and have been given a higher moral 
sense, or have been made less sinful. An 
analogy which we might think of, to 
carry the same idea that is inherent in 
this bill, would be to pass a bill requiring 
all American citizens to love their neigh- 
bors as they love themselves. All of us 
agree that that is a proper objective. I 
think all of us from the South agree, and 
all of us who oppose this bill agree, that 
it is a perfectly proper objective that no 
person should discriminate, either in his 
business or in any other way, against 
those who are good law-abiding, Chris- 
tian people. 

The idea of irrational discrimination I 
think is repugnant to all of us. But the 
idea that it can be prevented by a meas- 
ure such as this, with the penalties which 
it provides, to me seems wholly impracti- 
cable, as impracticable as the act passed 
after the last war under conditions very 
similar to those of the present, when 
there was great unrest and turmoil and a 
feeling that something had to be done, 
and that so long as the Congress simply 
took action, that was all that was neces- 
sary. That is what we are experiencing 
now in connection with the labor situa- 
tion. All of us who went home at Christ- 
mas, or who stayed here, have received a 
large volume of letters, even without the 
President’s urging, that the Congress 
must do something to stop strikes, when 
it is perfectly obvious to most of us, I 
think, that the Congress could do noth- 
ing to stop strikes. If anybody could do 
anything, it was the President himself. 
The situation had reached such a point 
that it was certainly an executive func- 
tion. If any legislation might have 
affected the situation, it should have been 
passed long ago, 6 months ago at least, 
so the procedure could have been set up. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is a distin- 
guished member of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor. I know he 
has been attending the hearings which 
the Committee on Education and Labor 
has been having on this very subject 
matter. The Senator knows that very 
eminent men have come before the com- 
mittee, such men as Dr. Leiserson, who 
is now a professor at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, one of the most level-headed, 
soundest-thinking, and most experi- 
enced men it has been my pleasure to 
hear speak before a committee. Some of 
the great leaders of industry and of labor 
have appeared before the committee. 
Other individuals, not on the side of 
labor or on the side of industry, have 
appeared before the committee. But not 
a single one of the witnesses has said, 
“Yes; Congress can and should take 
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immediate action and thus end all 
strixes, put an end to industry-labor dis- 
putes, and bring about peace from now 
on in the field of industry and labor.” 
Has there been a single one who has 
taken that position? I believe not one 
has done so. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is ab- 
solutely correct in that statement. After 
receiving innumerable letters, and then 
especially after hearing the speech of the 
President in which he said that Congress 
should do something, the first day I re- 
turned to Washington and the first day 
the Senate reconvened we started hear- 
ings on that question to see what should 
be done. It is an amazing thing that 
the one point on which the president of 
General Motors, Mr. Wilson, and the 
president of UAW, Mr. Thomas, and the 
vice president of UAW, Mr. Reuther, all 
agree is that that fact-finding bill is not 
the solution, and that any bill with force 
and compulsion in it is not the solution. 

For the information of the Senate, and 
to show how unanimous were witnesses 
from diverse fields, in addition to those 
mentioned, the committee heard Mr. Will 
Davis, who, I think all of us will agree, is 
one of the best-informed men in this field, 
who was the former Chairman of the 
Labor Relations Board, who has mediated 
in many labor cases and is mediating 
now in the electrical workers’ dispute. I 
think all the witnesses agreed that in the 
field of trying to make people work by 
legislation, whether through arbitration 
or mediation, when the suspension of a 
strike is involved, as is the case in the 
fact-finding bill, compulsion will not 
work, but will simply increase the trouble. 
That is what I would say is a summary 
of the conclusions of all the men who 
have appeared as witnesses before the 
committee, including those representing 
labor, management, and the public. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 


Mr. HILL. In other words in the field 
of human relations, which is exactly 
what we are dealing with in the matter 
of employer and employee, if we want to 
solve the problems and solve the con- 
flicts and disagreements which exist we 
must have mutual confidence and under- 
standing and good will and good feeling. 
The minute anyone comes in with a big 
stick, with a bludgeon in his hand, even 
though it be the Government of the 
United States, with the threat of knock- 
ing someone on the head, immediately 
the result is to dispel and destroy good 
understanding, good will, mutual con- 
fidence, and good feeling. It then be- 
comes a struggle as it were, from which 
there arise malice, greed, bitterness, re- 
sentment, and all the things that under- 
mine and impair and defeat the very 
Spirit of amity and of good will that must 
be present if we are going to work out 
these human relations and obtain agree- 
ment. Is that not true? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is exactly 
correct, and that is in a field very similar 
to that in which attempt is now made to 
legislate. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a brief comment? 
Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 
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Mr. RADCLIFFE. When a moment 
ago the Senator referred to the proposi- 
tion often advanced, “Let Congress do 
something,” it recalled to my mind the 
succession of fugitive slave laws which 
were passed prior to the War Between 
the States. After slaves escaping from 
servitude had reached the North, at- 
tempts were often made to recover them. 
As existing laws were not deemed suffi- 
cient to enforce their return, a fugitive 
slave law was passed; but it was not suffi- 
cient for the purpose desired. Then an- 
other such bill was passed which had 
more teeth in it. That also was inade- 
quate and so law after law was enacted 
with more and more drastic penalties 
set forth in them. I do not recall how 
many of such bills were passed but they 
were all futile insofar as really accom- 
plishing the objective sought. Such a law 
could not be enforced in the North. 

The people of the North were not go- 
ing to return to the South men and 
women who had escaped from servitude, 
no matter how drastic the law on the 
subject. Iam certainly under the definite 
impression that the last of those laws 
had in it almost every kind of teeth that 
could be put in it in an effort to make 
it enforce return. But they were nulli- 
ties as to results sought. They could 
not be carried out except in rare cases. 
On the contrary, the very fact that such 
laws were passed tended more and more 
to irritate the people in the North who 
were not in accord with the philosophy 
of the fugitive slave laws and to in- 
tensify their purpose to disregard the 
statutes passed. 

I simply cite the historical incident 
as an illustration to show that the pas- 
sage of laws on the same subject, one 
after another, in increasing intensity of 
purpose, did not accomplish the purpose 
for which they were designed. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Whenever a law 
is passed which is not in accord with the 
will of the majority of the people, of 
course that result is reached. That has 
proved true in every instance where it 
has been tried. The most understanda- 
ble one is the Prohibition Act. It is not 
only a fact that it was not enforced, but 
it had, I think we will all agree, very 
serious effects in other fields, particu- 
larly in the break-down of respect for 
all law. In that period there developed 
the great gangs and the kidnapings and 
a great many of the other ills which have 
afflicted us ever since that law was 
passed. I think it was a most unfor- 
tunate experience. 

I firmly believe that this bill, if it were 
enacted, would not be enforced. If those 
who are urging its passage are serious 
about the matter, and want it to grow 
gradually, like all political institutions 
must grow if they are to have any sta- 
bility or validity in the long run, it would 
be perfectly proper for them to start it 
in the States under their police power, 
and educate their peopie and prove that 
it can be done and can be enforced ef- 
fectively. 

Coming back to the point which the 
Senator mentioned a moment ago with 
regard to labor relations, I was surprised 
at the testimony given at the hearing. I 
expected to hear the president of General 
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Motors, which is involved in a strike, and 
practically everyone else representing 
management, advocate proposals to out- 
law strikes, order the strikers to jail, fine 
them, or do something to them, and tell 
them to go back to work. I, of course, ex- 
pected the labor unions to take the other 
view. But I was surprised at the una- 
nimity with which they agreed that this 
is a very delicate relationship. Itis nota 
relationship which can be handled with 
rough gloves, or in which penalties can 
be imposed. We went into considerable 
detail with respect to the breach of the 
contract which had been entered into, 
aside from the question of violation of 
law. But even after management and 
labor have entered into a contract, addi- 
tional or different penalties from those 
involved in the contract should not be 
imposed. I thought the witnesses were 
going very far when they advised against 
the use of force and penalties for the vio- 
lation even of an agreement in a labor 
contract itself. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. As I understand Mr. Wil- 
son’s testimony, not only did he have the 
definite conviction that the use of force 
or a bludgeon by the Government would 
impair and make more strained the rela- 
tionships which must exist if labor agree- 
ments are to be effective in getting people 
to work and obtaining production to 
carry forward a great expanding econ- 
omy in this country, but Mr. Wilson was 
wise enough to know that once the Gov- 
ernment enters the picture with force, 
perhaps today that force will be used to 
bludgeon labor, and tomorrow the self- 
same force may be used to bludgeon in- 
dustry and management. When we ar- 
rive at the point where labor relations 
are dependent upon the use of force—the 
use of force on labor today and on in- 
dustry tomorrow—we destroy the Amer- 
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ican free enterprise system. Is not that 
true? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It is absolutely 
true. 


Mr. CHAVEZ. And, of course, that is 
more important than human welfare. 

Icr. FULBRIGHT. The whole objec- 
tive of the labor relation is human wel- 
fare. Not only is the welfare of the la- 
borers who are concerned involved, which 
is obvious, but the whole public is af- 
fected by a reasonable, sensible manage- 
ment of the very sensitive human rela- 
tionships which exist between labor and 
management. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. The economy of the whole 
Nation is affected. As the Senator says, 
the welfare and employment of all the 
people are affected. No better illustra- 
tion of that statement could be had than 
the steel strike. If it were to continue, 
what would it mean? Not only would 
hundreds of thousands of men in the 
steel industry and its subsidiaries be out 
of employment, but men making auto- 
mobiles, men making farm equipment, 
men making everything down to the lowly 
safety razor, would he out of jobs, be- 
cause there would be no steel with which 
they could work and produce. 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is certainly 
true. The idea of the Senator from New 
Mexico that we are not interested in hu- 
man welfare is completely erroneous. 
We cannot merely legislate against sin, 
or in behalf of human relationships, if 
we ignore the relationships which are 
fundamental to the welfare of the p2ople. 
The relationships between labor and 
management, as they have been de- 
veloped in connection with the legisla- 
tion considered before the committee, are 
obviously very delicate. Ithink the testi- 
mony will support the statement that 
they are very similar to the marital re- 
lationships: They are that delicate. In 
fact, Mr. Will Davis used them as an 
analogy. He stated that the two rela- 
tionships were very similar. We cannot 
legislate to make every husband love his 
wife. It is much the same way in the 
field of labor relationships. 

Mr. HILL. Not only can we not legis- 
late to make every husband love his wife, 
but we cannot even legislate to make 
every wife love her husband. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is true. We 
encounter similar difficulty when we un- 
dertake to enact a law with very serious 
penalties. 

There is one point which I wish to 
make in that connection, with regard to 
the necessity for a fact-finding bill, and 
the necessity of stopping a strike during 
the so-called cooling-off period. By the 
way, every witness stated that it would be 
a heating-up period. They all used that 
description. Everyone agreed that even 
though the final solution by the Govern- 
ment were to come after collective bar- 
gaining, the result would be to short-cir- 
cuit the usual procedure of collective bar- 
gaining. The parties would then say, 
“We will finally have to go to the Board 
anyway.” So it would destroy the usual 
collective-bargaining procedure which 
the Labor Relations Act, under which we 
have been operating, has sought to pro- 
mote. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. The Senator spoke of 
the difficulty of obtaining enforcement of 
the proposed law, as well as the enforce- 
ment of all statutory enactments of this 
general type. I think he put his finger on 
a very profound truth which has sig- 
nificance in our national life. 

I do not remember the figures accu- 
rately, but I know that in the past six 
Congresses bills or resolutions to the 
number of approximately 80,000 have 
been introduced. Many of them—TI do 
not know how many, but a great many 
hundreds—have been enacted into law. 

In addition to lawmaking by Congress 
we have lawmaking through rules, regu- 
lations, and directives which come from 
the Executive and from many of the de- 
partments and agencies of government. 
We have 48 States whose legislatures are 
constantly enacting laws applicable 
within their respective jurisdictions. In 
addition, there are approximately 3,000 
counties in the United States which, 
within their territorial limits, have a law- 
making power, and they enact laws with- 
in their areas. We have, also, between 
18,000 and 20,000 municipalities in the 
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United States, which make laws. Wecall 
them city ordinances or town ordinances, 
but they are laws, with the full applica- 
tion of law within the territory. 

I do not know what the total number 
of laws enacted by the people of the 
United States through their representa- 
tives has been, but I remember reading 
some time ago that there were on the 
statute books of the United States, on 
the statute books of our States, in the 
records of our county commissioners, and 
in the records of our municipalities, 
probably more than 2,000,000 laws in 
force in the United States. The writer 
further stated that that very mass of 
legislation made it impossible for the 
average citizen to know and observe the 
law. There is a saturation point beyond 
which the citizen cannot go in his un- 
derstanding and absorption of law. I 
suppose that fact probably contributes 
greatly to what I believe to be another 
truth, namely, that we in this country 
are more negligent of law, more remiss 
in our observation of law, more lax in 
our enforcement of law, than are the 
people of any other civilized country in 
all the world. 

I believe that in those facts there is a 
warning. We shall continue to be a law- 
less people if we continue to pile up laws 
and subject the individual! citizen to acts 
of Congress, acts of State legislatures, 
and acis of lesser municipal units. Sol 
think the Senator from Arkansas spoke 
wisely and rightly when he called atten- 
tion to the difficulty of securing enforce- 
ment of law. I believe that what I have 
said further illustrates that truth. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I thank the Sena- 
tor very much for his contribution. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am sure that the 
Senator from Arkansas will also agree 
that with all the laws and all the difficulty 
in law enforcement, we should not create 
an independent lawmaking body such 
as is proposed in the bill, and give that 
agency the power to enact still further 
laws which would really be in the nature 
of laws prescribing criminal penalties. 

We know that this bill proposes to give 
the FEPC the power to adopt any rule 
or regulation which it might see fit to 
adopt, and therefore we would have still 
another organization which would be 
writing laws to control the rights of 
American citizens. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Of course, Mr. 
President, I will say to the Senator that 
we have gone very far in delegating the 
power of regulation to many agencies, 
such as the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, and so forth. But they are en- 
gaged in fields of activity very different 
from the one with which the Commis- 
sion now under discussion would be con- 
cerned. The fundamental defect of the 
pending measure is the character of the 
relationship which it attempts to control 
by very severe penalties, which would be 
most difficult of enforcement. 

A moment ago I attempted to show 
that there is good reason why the rela- 
tionship referred to by Mr. Davis, as 
compared with the labor-management 
relationship or the marital relationship, 
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has not been regulated or legislated upon 
by the Federal Congress. If there is any. 
thing to be done about it, it should be 
done by the States. There is very good 
reason why certain matters are very 
much more appropriate for regulation 
by local governments than by a govern- 
ment far removed. This sort of relation. 
ship is one of the best examples of the 
type of subject which should be dealt 
with, if at all, by the local governments, 
because involved in this relationship are 
all of our customs or beliefs—or preju- 
dices, if you like. The religious back- 
ground and all other backgrounds as to 
beliefs are involved in such relationships 
of close human association, and that is a 
further reason why, if we are to have 
such laws at all, they decidedly should be 
made by the local governments—if, as I 
have said, they are to be made at all. 
But certainly they are inappropriate for 
a national legislature to make. I cannot 
see that this problem is a national one 
in the sense that it requires Federal legis- 
lation. Of course, I believe it is so close 
to the analogy which I mentioned a 
moment ago that it is very dangerous to 
legislate on it at all, just as it is dan- 
gerous to pass coercive labor legislation, 
We defeat cur own purpose if we attempt 
to inject force into such legislation. 
Those were the words of Mr. Davis and 
Dr. Leiserson. Mr. President, I do not 
like to prejudge the work of a committee 
or of the Senate; but if we take the best 
advice which we have been able to secure, 
I think we find that is the result which 
would obtain. 

In that connection I wish to refer to 
a statement which was made by the 
senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tart] 
about the time when this bill was being 
considered in the committee. I think his 
statement expresses very well the 
thought we have been discussing in the 
last few minutes. The Senator from 
Ohio then said, among other things: 

I feel that the compulsory provisions of 
the bill heretofore introduced in the Senate 
will hinder progress toward solving the prob- 
lem, rather than achieve it. Few realize how 
explosive these compulsory provisions are. 
They are modeled on the unfair labor prac- 
tice provisions of the National Labor Reia- 
tions Act, and give to anyone who is re- 
fused employment or dismissed from a job 
the right to bring an action against the em- 
ployer, alleging some motive of discrimina- 
tion because the applicant or employee is 
white, black, Protestant, Catholic, Jewish, 
Czech, Pole, or German. Such motives are 
always possible to allege, and the question 
is left for decision to a board which is bound 
by no rule of evidence and practically not 
subject to court review. Since actions can 
be started by millions of individuals, rather 
than by labor unions, the act goes much 
further than the National Labor Relations 
Act in providing an almost complete regi- 
mentation of employers. 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. With reference to the 
particular matter the Senator from Ar- 
kansas is now discussing, namely, penal- 
ties and the powers of the Commission, 
let me call the Senator’s attention to the 
Virginia Law Review of December 1945, 
which quotes Representative Norton, of 
New Jersey, with reference to the House 
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bill which is similar to the one now be- 
fore the Senate, and refers as follows 
to the criminal and civil penalties: 

FEPC may merely petition a Federal court 
to compel obedience to its orders. Violation 
of a court decree is punishable as a contempt 
of court. FEPC will not be able to enforce 
its orders without court approval. 


Even if the FEPC were to make a de- 
cision, Mr. President, it could not com- 
pel obedience unless it secured court ap- 
proval. Willful interference with the 
Commission’s agents is, of course, made a 
crime, but that is something else. 

I have quoted the remarks of Repre- 
sentative Mary T. Norton, of New Jersey, 
chairman of the House Committee on 
Labor, and I believe they are the conclu- 
sions which are reached by the propo- 
nents of the proposed legislation. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I do 
not quite understand the Senator’s point, 
in view of section 14. Of course, one is 
presumed to know the law, and any in- 
terference with, prevention of, or im- 
pediment of the work of the Commission 
could subject a man to a $5,000 fine or 
1 year in jail, or both, as we find when 
we come to the final penal provision. 
That is a very severe penalty, and it al- 
ways stands in the background. No mat- 
ter how small one may think the inter- 
ference in the beginning, or no matter 
how preliminary in nature it may be con- 
sidered, always facing the accused per- 
son ultimately is a very severe penalty. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator from Ar- 
kansas well knows, too, that the other 
provision of the bill—although it is hid- 
den under the seemingly innocuous words 
to the effect that the same rules which 
apply in the case of appeals from deci- 
sions of the National Labor Relations 
Board shall apply in this case—abso- 
lutely strips from a defendant any right 
of defense on the basis of the facts, when 
he gets into the circuit court of appeals, 
because if there were any evidence to 
sustain the finding of the examiner or 
itinerant worker or agent of the FEPC, 
the court, if it did its sworn duty of fol- 
lowing the laws written by the Congress, 
would be bound to uphold the decision 
of the agent or examiner of the FEFC 
and thereby to cite the defendant for 
contempt, with the full power, if not with 
the duty, of placing him in jail if he did 
not carry out the order of the FEPC. 

Of course, Mr. President, this bill is 
written in such a way as to seem fair 
on its face, and so we find that it pro- 
vides that a defendant can appeal to the 
circuit court of appeals. But by its very 
terms the bill provides that when the 
defendant gets before the circuit court 
of appeals that court will be without any 
authority to go into the merits of the 
case under consideration. As a matter 
of fact, the circuit court of appeals could 
write an opinion stating that in the hear- 
ings beforetheexaminer 100 witnesses ap- 
peared, that one of them testified against 
the defendant and alleged a state of facts 
which would justify a finding against the 
defendant, and that 99 witnesses testified 
for the defendant; and the court could 
say that to its mind the testimony of the 
99 witnesses absolutely destroyed the po- 
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sition of the petitioner or the complain- 
ant, according to the opinion of the court 
after it looked into the record. Even if 
the court said that, after looking into 
the record and reading the testimony of 
the 99 witnesses, there was no doubt in 
its mind that the defendant absolutely 
was not guilty of any discriminatory 
practice, nevertheless, under the law as 
written by the Congress of the United 
States, the court would have to say that 
there was in the record some evidence 
to sustain the finding of the FEPC exam- 
iner or agent. Therefore, the court 
would be powerless to afford any relief 
in a case which it regarded as being most 
unjust. Certainly that situation could 
occur under the facts in the present case. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Arkansas will yield, I 
should like to ask the Senator from Geor- 
gia a question. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. What the Senator 
from Georgia has said is true. Suppose 
the only evidence in the record to sustain 
the findings was hearsay evidence or evi- 
dence or testimony wholly incompetent 
in a court of justice. Yet would not that 
incompetent testimony be sufficient to 
bind the appellate court? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes; I think that evi- 
dence which would be incompetent under 
the rules of law by which we have been 
guided, at least in all courts whose judi- 
cial systems stem from. the common law 
of England, might be admitted in such a 
case. Such evidence would not be ad- 
mitted by any court of law considering a 
case in which the rights of a defendant 
were involved, but in the proceedings 
under the pending bill evidence of that 
sort would be deemed sufficient to uphold 
the allegation of an agent or examiner 
of the FEPC. The representative of the 
FEPC would not even issue a citation 
unless he had made up his mind in ad- 
vance that he would find the person or 
firm charged guilty, and in such case the 
representative of the FEPC would act as 
the prosecutor, judge, and jury. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Then a defendant 
could be convicted without one single 
fact being found by competent evidence. 
Is that not true? 

Mr. RUSSELL. That is my under- 
standing, because no rule of evidence 
whatever is provided for in this bill. The 
bill is lacking in that regard. The ab- 
sence of such a provision is one of the 
most glaring omissions, among many, of 
the bill. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I wonder if the Senator 
from Arkansas will agree with me that 
the article which was quoted from the 
Virginia Law Review by the distin- 
guished Senator from New Mexico and 
the view expressed by Representative 
Norton support the conclusion that the 
proponents of the bill should have no 
objection to providing that the entire 
procedure for a hearing and for enfcrce- 
ment of the law be a judicial process in- 
stead of an administrative process. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. We were discuss- 
ing the particular bill now before the 
Senate. From my own point of view, if 
it provided for judicial process I would 
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still believe the subject matter of the bill 
was entirely improper for a national 
legislative body to undertake to enact 
into law. Personally I think the bill 
would be improper even if it provided for 
a perfect judicial procedure. 

Mr. MORSE. I understand that to be 
the Senator’s position. I respectfully 
disagree with his entire thesis. If we 
had a bill which protected what I con- 
sider to be basic judicial guaranties 
which would accrue to the benefit of any 
American citizen when being dealt with 
in connection with criminal penalties, I 
believe that much opposition to such a 
bill would be removed. I am satisfied 
that such a bill would pass this Senate 
if the Senator and his colleagues would 
permit us to vote on it. LIappreciate the 
permission of the Senator to interrupt 
him and shortly I shall finish what I wish 
to say. 

Adverting to the speech which was 
made the other day by the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Russe.u], I may say that 
I do not find myself in disagreement with 
the point which the Senator continues to 
make on the floor of the Senate with re- 
gard to the procedural provisions of the 
bill. I have expressed myself in sym- 
pathy with judicial rather than adminis- 
trative processes in connection with 
other bills which have been considered 
by the Senate. I wish the Recorp to 
show that one reason why I did not be- 
come one of the cosponsors of the pend- 
ing bill was the objection which I raised, 
when the bill was first discussed with 
me, with regard to its procedures. I 
happen to be one who believes that when 
dealing with criminal penalties judicial 
functions should not be turned over to 
administrative tribunals. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Oregon was trained in the 
law and he would come naturally to the 
conclusion which he has stated. But the 
Senator said that I am continually re- 
peating my conviction with regard to 
what I conceive to be one of the major 
defects of the bill. 

Mr. MORSE. Iam not criticizing the 
Senator for doing so. 

Mr, RUSSELL. When a proponent of 
the bill, such as the Senator from New 
Mexico, rises and reads something which 
controverts what I said the bill denies, 
namely, a trial by jury, I shall rise and 
state my position with respect to it. 
Every time statements are made on this 
floor that the bill in its present form does 
not strike down all Anglo-Saxon forms 
of jurisprudence I shall rise and deny 
the truth of the statement. 

Mr. MORSE. I appreciate the obser- 
vation of the Senator from Georgia. 

Again I thank the Senator from Ar- 
kansas for permitting me to make for 
the Recorp the statement which I have 
made. I have one more statement to 
make and then I shall close. 

I have been criticized by certain pro- 
ponents of the bill now pending before 
the Senate on the ground that I am in 
favor of some amendments. I have told 
those persons in letters, and I now serve 
notice on them through the Recorp, that 
I intend to work for the passage of the 
soundest FEPC bill for which I may be 
given an opportunity to vote, so long as 
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such proposed legislation contains cer- 
tain judicial guaranties which protect 
what I consider to be basic procedural 
rights to which American people are en- 
titled under government by law. 

I believe that the Senator from Ar- 
kansas knows the basis of our difference, 
and I am also sure that the Senator from 
Georgia knows the basis of our differ- 
ence. I believe that we have mutual re- 
spect for each other’s opinions in regard 
to the merits of the bill. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I have respect for the 
views stated by the Senator from Oregon. 
I will agree with him wholeheartedly so 
long as he states that he is in favor of 
protecting the rights of citizens against 
the invasion of such rights by adminis- 
trative bodies. 

Mr. MORSE. My record is perfectly 
clear on that point with regard to a host 
of legislation which has previously been 
before the Senate. However, we do have 
a difference in opinion in regard to one 
point. I wish that the opponents of the 
pending measure would permit some of 
the rest of us to amend it on its merits. 
On that point I do not suppose that we 
can ever reach an agreement. I had 
hoped that we could find some solution 
to the impasse which has been reached 
in the Senate, so that we could proceed 
to vote on the type of amendments 
which I should like to have the Senate 
vote up or down. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator has stat- 
ed that he has received criticism from 
those who are insisting that we accept 
the bill in its present form. The Senator 
has declared his independence from that 
group. He says he cannot go along with 
them all the way. Having been a pro- 
fessor of law, and having been inculcated 
with the doctrine that individuals have 
some rights, the Senator might vote for 
some amendments to the till which 
would cure some of the worst vices of the 
bill. But what assurance do we have 
that other Senstors will not do the bid- 
ding of the pressure groups to which the 
Senator has referred as having criticized 
him, and refuse to allow the bill to be 
amended in such a way that the Ameri- 
can citizen may be tried by a jury of his 
peers? When pressure groups try to 
prevent one of the most ardent support- 
ers of the bill, such as the Senator from 
Oregon, from supporting. the elemental 
right of a trial by a jury, what rights will 
be left by the pressure groups if we sub- 
mit the amendment to a vote and have it 
rejected? We know that the efforts 
which have been made thus far to force 
the adoption of the pending measure in 
its present form will be intensified on the 
Members of the Senate who up to now 
have not shown themselves so plastic in 
the hands of the pressure group as are 
some of the other Members of the Sen- 
ate. The Senator from Oregon has stat- 
ed his independence of some of the 
groups who would be unwilling to have 
the bill amended so as to afford American 
citizens some. little semblance of the 
rigi.ts for which our forebears fought, 
and which we enjoy. However, we know 
there are other Members of the Senate 
who have been so greatly imuressed or 
intimidated by those groups that they 
would oppose the Senator from Oregon 
and doubtless criticize him because he 
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has expressed a willingness to deal even 
as fairly with the American citizen as to 
give him his day in court before he is 
jailed. So merely on the basis of the 
statement of the Senator from Oregon, 
we cannot surrender what we deem to be 
vital in preserving the rights of the indi- 
vidual citizen of this Nation. 

Mr. President, we have heard talk 
about minority groups. They have rights 
which should be protected. The ma- 
jority groups also have rights which 
should be protected. But neither the 
minority nor the majority in this coun- 
try can have any rights if the Govern- 
ment invades the rights of the individual] 
and takes them away from him. When 
the individual citizen is chained to the 
wheel of the state, it matters not 
whether that individual be a member of 
the minority or of the majority, a dis- 
service is being done him and all other 
individual citizens of this country, and 
all those rights and privileges which 
have been made possible under our form 
of government will be stricken down. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arkansas yield to me 
in order that I may propound a question 
to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. The Senator from 
Georgia has discussed ably the rights of 
the minority and the majority. He has 
also stated that there are Members of 
this body who, perhaps, would not agree 
to such an amendment as that referred 
to by the Senator from Oregon. I should 
like to know what the Senator from 
Georgia believes would happen to this 
bill, even if amended, after it got over to 
the other House. The Members of the 
House of Representatives would be sub- 
ject to the same pressure groups that 
Members of this body are being subject 
to. I wonder if the Senator from Georgia 
has any idea what might happen in the 
other Chamber to the bill after we 
amended it here. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I do not know what 
would happen to it. I assume that the 
pressure on the Members of the other 
House has been as great as it has been 
on the Members of this body in the de- 
mand that the bill be enacted into law. 
However, I know that our parliamentary 
system was devised so that the rights 
of minorities would be protected. We 
know that in the House of Representa- 
tives a bill may be passed, regardless of 
the inequities which it may contain, at 
any time without the right of free and 
unlimited debate, whereas in the Senate 
of the United States, this great citadel 
of individual rights and liberties, we 
have the right of unlimited free expres- 
sion. 

So, Mr. President, it would take a great 
many assurances, which would have to 
be confirmed, assurances which it would 
be almost impossible to guarantee, to 
get me to agree to any plea that I vote 
on the amendments to the bill with the 
hope the evil of the bill would be cured 
by the House of Representatives. 

I have no voice in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, I did not take an oath at the 
bar of the House of Representatives. I 
have a voice here, I took an oath at the 
bar of the Senate. I intend to use my 
voice here in attempting te maintain 
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the oath I took, as I see it, without crit- 
icizing any other Member of this body 
for views on any question on which we 
happen to be at variance. 

Mr. MAYBANK. If the Senator from 
Arkansas will further yield, I should like 
to follow through with the Senator from 
Georgia by saying that after the House 
had voted upon the amendments, the 
bill then would go to a free conference. 
Has the Senator any idea that we could 
have a long discussion or debate on a 
free conference report, under the rules of 
the Senate? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Everyone knows that 
a conference report is a matter of the 
highest privilege in this body, and every- 
one knows that a Senator who lets a bill 
go to conference with the idea that he 
will be able to defeat the conference re- 
port would be running a hazard which 
he does not have to accept, and it is one 
which I do not propose to accept at this 
juncture. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Then our only hope 
is here, in the Senate? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I have stated that my 
voice is here, my presence is here, my 
responsibility is here, and I propose to 
undertake to live up to my responsibility 
here to the best of my ability. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
EASTLAND in the chair). Does the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas yield to the Senator 
from Indiana? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Unfortunately, or 
fortunately, depending upon the Sena- 
tor’s point of view, my personal observa- 
tion—and this is purely my own personal 
observation, without committing anyone 
whatsoever—is that possibly a great ma- 
jority of the proponents of the bill, in- 
cluding the able Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. Morse], are opposed to the 
bill in its present form. Therefore I am 
wondering why the wise thing might not 
be to recommit the bill to the committee 
for reconsideration. I do not offer that 
in the form of a motion, because the 
bill is not before us in the parliamentary 
sense, but I do offer it as a suggestion 
which might in some way end the debate 
and end the filibuster on the bill. Let 
the committee write a bill which would 
be acceptable to its proponents as the bill 
in its present form does not seem to be. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Arkansas will permit me 
one more observation, I shall not inter- 
rupt him again. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It is perfectly all 
right for the Senator to interrupt me. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I merely wish to point 
out that it has been stated here by the 
Senator from Oregon that some of those 
on the committee wished to amend the 
bill, but the situation was such that they 
could not amend it. Certainly, if they 
could not amend the bill in the commit- 
tee, it presents great difficulty to us to 
perfect it on the floor of the Senate. Ac- 
cording to my observation and experi- 
ence, bills which are written on the floor 
of the Senate are usually, very poor bills. 
The legislation is not in the best keeping 
with legislative practices. My own per- 
sonal view is that the pending bill should 
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be referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. That is my own view. Iam 
not in a position at this time to offer any 
motion to that effect. But if the billis to 
be recommitted it should go to the Judi- 
ciary Committee. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
may say to the Senator from Indiana 
that we had a bill before the committee I 
think similar to the one his own State 
accepted, but the proponents gave no 
consideration whatever to it. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arkansas yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE, I should like to make a 
comment on the statement made by the 
Senator from Indiana. I appreciate his 
point of view. I do not think he was 
here when I expressed my answer to the 
same point of view a few days ago. 

It became a very practical matter in 
the committee as to whether or not we 
were going to report any bill, for the ob- 
vious reason that we have on the com- 
mittee a group of Senators—and I think 
they would agree with me—who are op- 
posed to any fair employment practice 
bill. That is a group of what I call dead 
votes. No matter what anyone proposes 
by way of an FEPC bill this group 
will vote against it. Then there is an- 
other group who have a common belief 
in the basic principle of a fair employ- 
ment practice act, but they are not in 
agreement as to just what amendments 
should be made to the bill. The result is, 
to be practical about it, that we could 
not get a bill out of committee unless we 
did what we did in reporting this bill out. 

We were practical and realistic in the 
committee discussion. We said, “All 
right; the majority of us do believe in 
the principle of an FEPC. We will vote 
this bill out in order to turn the Senate 
into a Committee of the Whole, in the 
hope that we can have amendments 
adopted on the floor of the Senate, so 
that we can then have a bill for which a 
majority of the Senate will vote.” That 
happened to be the practical situation 
in which we found ourselves in the com- 
mittee. 

I am sure the Senator from Arkansas, 
a member of the committee, is well aware 
of the fact that my position in the com- 
mittee was that I hoped the bill would 
be amended. However, it was a question 
of counting noses, I say to the Senator 
from Indiana, and in the committee we 
could not get a majority of the Senators 
in support of any particular amend- 
ment. 

I do not think we should let a bill, de- 
claring a principle like that involved in 
the bill we are discussing, die because of 
such a situation as existed in our com- 
mittee. 

Let me say to the Senator from Georgia 
that I find him very persuasive. I can 
understand his position as to why he does 
not want us to propose and vote upon 
amendments. My difference with the 
Senator, my difference with all the Sen- 
ators who believe we should not come-to 
a vote on this bill and proposed amend- 
ments is, frankly, that I think we should 
take our chances, in a representative 
government, with majority rule on any 
particular issue. If the Congress passes 
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legislation which the people of this 
country thinks is bad legislation, I be- 
lieve they will make that known at the 
ballot box, and the legislation will be 
changed. 

I do not think we should make use of 
the rules of the Senate to prevent the 
Senate from coming to a vote on the 
merits of any proposal that is called up 
for a vote. This is our difference, and I 
think it.is an honest difference. I re- 
spect the Senator’s views and I am sure 
he does mine. This is the difference be- 
tween us. I think that as United States 
Senators we should be willing at all times 
to stand up on our hind legs, so to speak, 
and vote up or down on its merits any 
legislation that is proposed in the Senate. 
I do not think we should use parliamen- 
tary techniques such as the filibuster, to 
prevent a manifestation of majority rule 
in the Senate. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, it is 
merely a difference of opinion, which has 
existed since the foundation of this Gov- 
ernment, as to whether or not we should 
have a pure democracy, where every 
men’s vote would be counted on every 
issue, or should have representative gov- 
ernment. The issue is fundamental be- 
tween those who do not believe in the 
right of unlimited discussion in the Sen- 
ate of the United States, and those who 
believe in applying limitations and re- 
strictions on the right of discussion in 
the Senate of the United States. I am 
one who believes in representative gov- 
ernment, and in the right of unlimited 
discussion. The Senator from Oregon 
does not believe in unlimited discussion. 
I doubt whether any amount of debate 
as to the niceties or the reasons of argu- 
ments would ever convince either of us. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arkansas yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. BAILEY. I believe I will take 
occasion to make the remark that if a 
Senator has two legs he should by all 
means always stand onthem. I will add 
that the distinction is not drawn here 
as it should be on a constitutional ques- 
tion. A Senator is sworn to support, 
uphold, and defend the Constitution 
against its enemies, foreign and do- 
mestic. He therefore has a duty, under 
his oath, to defend the Constitution, even 
to the point of a filibuster. That is all 
I care to say about that issue. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arkansas yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I should like to take 
the opportunity to read an editorial 
which appeared in a newspaper in July 
1945. 

The Negro Journal of Industry “en- 
courages employers to continue colored 
workers in jobs they already have—share 
with them any new ones created—and 
give their labor a trial in occupations 
heretofore untried. 

“Urges colored workers to merit every 
bit of this.” 

The Negro Journal of Industry is 
owned and published by Milton S. Hamp- 
ton, Sr., with Milton S. Hampton, Jr., as 
his assistant. ' 

Knowing the colored people of the 
South, and being well acquainted with 
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them, and being a leading paper, this is 
what this journal has to say: 


A look at FEPC. All that glitters is not 
gold. By Milton Hampton, editor. 


This is the way the good colored people 
of South Carolina, certainly, and of the 
section from which I come, think about 
this bill: 


Grant the sponsors and campaigners for 
FEPC have a genuine desire to help Negro 
citizens, it seems that they have not consid- 
ered the reaction this piece of labor legisla- 
tion may bring about. They may be fired 
with zeal but lack knowledge. It is true that 
jobs after the war is over is the No. 1 program 
for everyone interested in the progress of our 
group. Those who favor this measure con- 
tinually harp on these two terms: “Discrimi- 
nation” and “equal opportunity.” 


Mr. President, in view of what the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New Jersey 
[Mr. HAWKES] and the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. Georce] said 
earlier today I read that part of the edi- 
torial under the subheading “‘Discrimina- 
tion”: 

DISCRIMINATION 


I have it. You have it. We all have it. 
It is the freedom of choice, we like to use 
based on qualities that we like or what we 
think is best for our needs in business, on the 
job or in the home. 

If I ran a dance hall on Beale Street, Mem- 
phis, or East Ninth Street, Chattanooga, I 
wouldn’t hire a white bouncer. For in the 
discharge of his duties he could cause serious 
trouble. A member of the Baptist Church 
would hardly vote for a Methodist preacher 
to pastor his vacant puipit. The same thing 
holds trve with other members and their 
church faiths. 

Unions themselves strike and raise sand 
for a closed shop which discriminates against 
other workers outside of their unions. 


The editor has this to say about equal 
opportunity, Mr. President: 
EQUAL OPPORTUNITY 


I have an equal opportunity to build me 
up a newspaper and become its editor. I 
have an opportunity to found a college and 
become its president. I have an opportu- 
nity to organize a bank or an insurance com- 
pany, become the chairman of the board and 
hire Negro vice presidents, cashiers, and 
stenographers. But when I hanker to enter 
white people’s opportunities I am seeking 
preferential and not equal opportunity. 
Build my own place and I can get anywhere 
in it I want to. 


Then the editor proceeds: 

FEPC MAY BE JUST WHAT IT “AIN’T” 

Men resent force. The “big stick” way is 
not the right to preserve job security for 
Negroes or open up new avenues of employ- 
ment. It can and will cause just the oppo- 
site. 

The employer dislikes it because it takes 
from him the right to select his own working 
force, robs the worth-while worker of a 
chance for promotion and subjects his busi- 
ness and his workers to the vicious combina- 
tion of a disgruntled workman and a shyster 
lawyer. 

Middle and ‘working class white people 
eye it with suspicion wondering whether 
Negro bosses will be forced over them. 

Negro citizens and workers know little 
and care less about FEPC. They have their 
own style and method of getting from the 
“boss” what they want and living in peace 
with their white neighbors. 

DOING PRETTY WELL FOR OURSELVES 

Right here in the South we have several 
all-Negro towns. We manage our own banks 
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and insurance companies. We operate our 
own churches, colleges, and business places. 
We are diagnosing and treating diseases. We 
are filling prescriptions, pleading law, and 
serving as peace officers. We are buying our 
own homes, driving big automobiles, and 
have sizable accounts in banks. 

We are laying brick, nailing houses, plying 
trades, and even making so much money 
weekly performing the common jobs of life 
until many of us will not work as much as we 
can. 

SOUTHERN NEGRO LEADERS SEE TROUBLE AHEAD 

The PEPC is not the solution to the race 
cuestion. But it can contribute an atmos- 
phere out of which nay brew racial tension. 
It is not even a friendly approach to the em- 
ployment problems of our group. We prefer 
to put emphasis on our people being the 
best hand available. Emphasize the job 
holding and upgrading tactics of being 
down on time every time. Watch closely 
how the other fellow above the Negro work- 
er does it, so he will be able to pinch hit for 
him in an emergency. 

A SHORT CUT MAY BE TOO DANGEROUS 

Northern brethren: Slow down, watch 
where you are driving us. The Fair Em- 
ployment Practice Commission, if passed or 
enforced with all of its drastic and unfair 
attitude is filled with inter-racial inflama- 
tory possibilities. You who advocate it are 
playing with fear and hatred. 

You are playing with the loves of thou- 
sands of people today and their children to- 
morrow. 


Mr. President, I thought the Senate of 
the United States might like to know 
the attitude of many of the colored peo- 
ple, as proclaimed in this able editorial 
by Milton Hampton, editor of the Negro 
Journal of Industry. 

Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
McCLeELLaN in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas yield to the Senator 
from Mississippi? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. BILBO. At this time I am pleased 
to read into the Recorp a resolution 
adopted by the Legislature of the State 
of Mississippi on the 22d of this month. 
I do so in order that my friends, and 
enemies as well, shall know whether the 
course the Senators from Mississippi are 
pursuing in this fight meets with the 
approval of the people of Mississippi. 
By the way, the resolution was adopted 
unanimously. It states: 

The economic and cultural welfare and 
development of the South and the Nation 
as a whole requires and demands the defeat 
of the FEPC measure. * * * 

The fight being waged by Senators BILBo 
and EASTLAND is in the best interest of the 
welfare of the country as a whole, and is in 
harmony and accord With the fundamental 
principles of democracy and the finest tra- 
ditions of the South. 

We believe that the effort of cur Senators 
should be continued— 


They need not worry about that— 


and extended until they are crowned with 
the success they so richly deserve, and that 
for this purpose they should have the en- 
couragement, endorsement, support, and 
wholehearted backing of every loyal and 
thinking Mississippian. We do hereby high- 
ly commend, indorse, and encourage their 
aggressive battle to defeat this legislation, 
and pledge to them our wholehearted sup- 
port in the continuation of this fight. 


Just yesterday morning I received a 
letter from a gentleman of my State 
dated January 25, in which he says: 
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Dear Senator Britzo: I have never voted 
for you in my life and did not know that I 
would, but with your present stand on lots 
of present issues, such as the FEPC and all 
racial issues, you may change my mind. 
Also get enough Senators with guts enough 
to beat the Communist labor racketeers, and 
50 On. 


He ends with “Yours truly,” and a 
postscript: 
If you need somebody to help you fili- 


buster, send for my wife. She has been 
filibustering for 20 years. 


{Laughter.] 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I want to make a brief 
statement in reply to the Senator from 
North Carolina particularly on his con- 
stitutional argument. I am sorry he is 
not here now, but I shall see to it that he 
learns of my remarks so he can put in 
any rebuttal he wants to. 

The Senator commenied on the hind 
legs of the human race. I am sure he 
knows the teachings of anthropology and 
anthropology tells us we have them. I 
think we should use them in this issue 
and kick this filibuster out of the Senate 
and the Senate rules which permit it. 

Mr. President, I do want to answer his 
argument in regard to what he considers 
to be his obligation under his oath to 
uphold the Constitution of the United 
States. I agree we all, as Senators, have 
the same obligation. However, I think 
the Senator’s argument in its applica- 
tion is highly fallacious. I think the 
Senator’s attention should be called to 
the fact that the court of last resort in 
regard to any constitutional question 
happens to be the judiciary. I do not 
think ‘We violate our oath of office when 
we take the position that any legislation 
coming before the Senate ought to be 
voted upon in accordance with its merits 
and not hamstrung by an undemocratic 
filibuster technique applied under the 
pretext of supporting the oath of a Sen- 
ator to uphold the Constitution. If we 
think any FEPC bill is unconstitutional 
we should make that argument on the 
floor of the Senate, but I do not share 
the view of the Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. BatLeEy] that because one may 
think a statute or a proposed statute is 
unconstitutional that therefore one 
ought to use the rules of the Senate in 
a manner which will prevent a majority 
from voting on the merits of that bill. 
It is just such thwarting of the majority 
that the distinguished Senator is aiding 
and abetting. The Senator from North 
Carolina well knows that the courts are 
charged with the final responsibility of 
sustaining the Constitution. It is their 
trust and final responsibility to adjudge 
whether or not the FEPC bill with the 
amendments we propose violates the 
Constitution. On the point of the rela- 
tion of the filibuster to the constitutional 
oath of office, I am sure the Senator 
from North Carolina and the Senator 
from Oregon can no more agree than I 
can agree with the Senator from Georgia 
with regard to whether it is proper for 
us to use the filibuster technique to pre- 
vent a vote on the merits of this bill. 

All I seek to accomplish by this debate 
is to point out that the filibuster denies 
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majority rule in keeping with our con- 
stitutional form of government. I say, 
let us find out whether the FEPC bill, 
as finally amended and passed, if it js 
passed by Congress, is or is not consti- 
tutional by resorting to the judicial 
branch of the Government. I do not 
want the Senator from North Carolina to 
vote for the bill if he thinks the amended 
bill is unconstitutional but he has no 
constitutional right to deny me the right 
to vote on it because I am convinced 
that the final bill as proposed by us wil! 
be constitutional. What the Senator 
from North Carolina is trying to do is 
impose his will upon the majority by 
preventing a vote on the merits of the 
bill by use of the filibuster technique. 
To defend his position by saying that 
his oath of office to uphold the Consti- 
tution as he interprets the Constitution 
justifies his preventing my voting on the 
merits of the bill is certainly a glaring 
non sequitur. I prefer to allow the 
Supreme Court pass final judgment upon 
the constitutionality of this legislation 
when and if it is finally passed with the 
amendments that I am sure will be passed 
if the Senate is allowed to vote on the 
merits. 

Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arkansas yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Yes; but first I 
should like to observe that the Senator 
from Oregon is one of my best assistants 
in this discussion. If there is a filibuster 
going on, which I was not aware of, the 
Senator has been of great assistance to 
us this afternoon. 

I now yield to the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi for a question. 

Mr. BILBO. In response to the ob- 
servation of my good friend, the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse] I want to an- 
nounce, with the consent of the Chair, 
that I shall begin speaking tomorrow at 
noon on the question of filibustering. I 
want to give the history of it, the bene- 
fits of it, and the glory of it, so that per- 
haps the Senator may not be so strongly 
against the technique of filibustering in 
the interest of good government. . 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I did not quite under- 
stand the statement of the Senator from 
Mississippi. Did he say “glory” or 
“gory”? 

Mr. BILBO. What is the Senator's 
question? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I did not quite catch 
the word used by the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi. I do not know whether he said 
the “glory” of it or the “gory” of it. 
What did the Senator say? Did he say 
“glory”? 

. Mr. BILBO. From the standpoint of 
the interest of the people it is glory. 
From the standpoint of the Senator from 
New Mexico, by the time we get through 
with it, it will be “gory.” 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, wil! 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I do not like to take 
the time of the Senator from Arkansas 
in the very able discussion he has been 
making. We are getting rather far 
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afield on the question of our rights and 
our r bilities as Senators, but I 
want to point out to the Senator from 
Oregon that some of us here who do not 
believe in legislating merely by majority 
rule, under which the majority ma; work 
its will on the minority, have some very 
respectable support and some very re- 
spectable precedents. 

The founding fathers, when they de- 
signed our whole scheme of government, 
undertook to create a bulwark for the 
rights of the minorities. They rejected 
the idea of a pure democracy, in which 
the majority could lynch the minority 
at any time it saw fit through the medium 
of legislative enactment. They accepted 
a representation in the House of Repre- 
sentatives based upon population; but 
when it came to the Senate they estab- 
lished what may be called a constitution- 
al filibuster, a bulwark against oppres- 
sion by a mere popular majority. They 
provided that every one of the States, 
whether its population was sparse or 
great, should have two Senators. There- 
fore, they set up a bulwark against op- 
pression by a mere majority. I do not 
concede that a majority of the people 
of the United States favor this legisla- 
tion in its present form. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do not under- 
stand that the Senator from Oregon even 
pretends that he believes that a majority 
of the people of the United States are in 
favor of the bill. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I would not concede it 
even if it were alleged by so distinguished 
an authority as the Senator from Oregon. 
If there were any way that the fate of 
the bill under discussion could be de- 
cided on the basis of a pure democracy, 
by a vote of the majority of all the people 
of the Nation through a referendum, I 
would not hesitate for a moment to sub- 
mit it in its present form, and I would 
not doubt for one moment that it would 
be rejected by an overwhelming majority 
of the people of the United States. All 
that would be necessary would be to point 
out two or three of the insidious things 
which have crept into the bill, in legal 
verbiage, which would work against the 
rights of the people of the country, and 
it would be rejected. But we do not set- 
tle legislative matters by popular refer- 
endums or polls. When the founding 
fathers gave to States such as Oregon, 
which does not have nearly as many peo- 
ple as the State of New York, and to 
States such as Arizona, Nevada, and New 
Mexico the same number of Senators as 
were given to the most populous State of 
the Union, that was in the nature of a 
permanent constitutional filibuster 
against any idea of a pure democracy in 
this country. To establish the view of the 
Senator we would be compelled to make 
population the basis for representation in 
the Senate. 

So I am not impressed with the Sen- 
ator’s idea that any effort of the minor- 
ity—it may be the minority in this body— 


to protect their rights is any infringe- 


ment of the Senator’s rights because he 
happens to be with the majority. The 
founding fathers, in working out a nice 
balance in our form of Government, 
which with all its defects is the greatest 
the world has ever seen, said that the 
voice of a State such as Nevada, with 
less than 150,000 people— 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. One hundred and 
ten thousand people. 

Mr. RUSSELL. They said that the 
voice of such a State should be just as 
strong on the floor of the Senate as the 
voice of a State such as New York, with 
10,000,000 or 11,000,000 inhabitants. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Aside from the 
founding fathers, I think Aristotle had 
a great deal to say about the iniquities 
of a pure democracy, the rule of the mob. 

Mr. RUSSELL. There has never been 
a time when it has been attempted when 
it did not wind up in totalitarianism and 
tyranny. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is correct. 

Mr. RUSSELL. We cannot have it 
without tyranny and totalitarianism. 

‘Mr. MORSE, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I wish to say to my good 
friend from Georgia that I marvel at his 
definitive powers, but I certainly cannot 
go along with his dual use of the word 
“filibuster,” because I think it is perfect- 
ly clear that the constitutional fathers 
set up the finest form of government in 
the world for giving effect to majority 
rule. They provided for no filibuster 
Sry as is prevailing in the Senate on this 

i). 

What has happened is that the Senate 
of the United States subsequently over 
the years adopted rules so devised as to 
permit, through the technique now being 
adopted in the Senate, keeping from the 
people the expression, through their leg- 
islators, of majority rule. I contend that 
such a use of the filibuster violates the 
spirit and intent of representative gov- 
ernment under our Constitution. 

As to the Senator’s point in regard to 
a referendum, if the Senator will join 
with me in making it possible for us to 
have amendments on the merits of the 
bill adopted, I shall be perfectly willing 
to let the American people pass on the 
merits of such a bill, because, contrary to 
the point of view which the Senator from 
Arkansas is trying to credit to me, I hap- 
pen to believe that a fair employment 
practice bill which is based upon judicial 
procedure would be favored by an over- 
a majority of the American peo- 
ple. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. My statement reiated 
to the pending bill, the measure which 
we are discussing. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arkansas yield? 

‘Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Let me say to the 
Senator from Arkansas that I do not wish 
to give aid and comfort to the filibuster 
because, like the Senator from Oregon, 
I am against it. I did not intend to 
speak on the bill, but perhaps I should 
occupy a few minutes. There has been 
some question as to whether or not the 
majority of the people of the country 
favor the bill. That I do not know. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. If the Senator had 
been present during the early part of 
my remarks and had listened to the de- 
bate he would know by this time, be- 
cause it was perfectly demonstrated, 
without any doubt. 
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Mr. MAGNUSON. I have been lis- 
tening to so much repetition for the past 
10 days that I thought it would be well 
for me to go outside the Chamber and 
read the newspapers. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator does 
me an injustice. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. When I was elected 
to the United States Senate I conceived 
it to be my duty to do my best to rep- 
resent what I believe to be the majority 
opinion in my own State. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. May I ask the Sen- 
ator why the State of Washington 
turned down the FEPC? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. My State never 
turned down the FEPC. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I have heard that the 
bill did not even emerge from committee, 
that it was introduced in the legislature, 
and the committee did not even think 
enough of it to report it. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. There was a Re- 
publican majority on that committee, 
and the Republicans in my State are 
pretty conservative. The will of the ma- 
jority of the people of the country is not 
necessarily reflected by what a commit- 
tee in Congress does, or what a commit- 
tee in a State legislature does. I con- 
ceive it to be my duty to represent the 
vast majority of the people of the State 
of Washington. The majority of the 
people of the State of Washington, as 
well as the State of Oregon—those are 
the only two States with respect to which 
I have any information—are in favor of 
the bill. The people of my State would 
like to have me put the State on record. 
That is all I will say in aid of the filibus- 
ter. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. If the vast major- 
ity of the people of the Senator’s State 
favor the passage of this bill, it is ex- 
ceedingly difficult to understand why 
they do not control the legislature. 
That is a very unusual circumstance. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. It is not unusual. 
That is what is happening in the Senate. 
What is happening in the Senate is ex- 
actly what happened in my State. A 
small minority, which did not represen 
the majority, blocked the bill in the State 
legislature. 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 
Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 


Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator from 
Washington may impeach his own gen- 
eral assembly on this floor if he desires 
to do so, but I venture to say that the 
members of the legislature of the State 
of Washington are just as patriotic and 
earnest in their efforts to protect the 
rights of the people of that State as is 
the Senator from Washington. I served 
for 10 years in a State legislative body, 
and I have served as a Member of this 
body for approximately 13 years. I say 
that Senators make a mistake when they 
seek to arrogate to themselves all the 
wisdom and all the desire to serve that 
there is in the United States. Members 
of the general assemblies of the several 
States of the Union—and I say that with- 
out knowing personally a single member 
of the Washington Legislature—are more 
deserving than to be criticized on the 
floor of the United States Senate as being 
negligent in doing their duty in the pub- 
lic welfare of the people of their States. 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. I believe the Sena- 
tor from Washington has been in Wash- 
ington, D. C., almost continuously for 
6 or 8 years, except during election 
periods. I think it is quite reasonable 
to believe that those who have been in 
the State legislature of Washington all 
that time are as well acquainted with the 
public opinion in that State as is any 
Senator. That is no reflection on the 
Senator from Washington individually. 
That statement applies to anyone who 
has been away from his State so long as 
the Senator has. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr.MAGNUSON. I merely wish to say 
to the Senator from Georgia that I have 
criticized the same committee publicly 
on many occasions in my own State, and 
on the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Cannot the majority 
of the State legislatures take a bill away 
from a committee if it wishes to do so? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I think it can. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator has cer- 
tainly been criticizing the majority. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The majority can- 
not easily do so here. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Not without consider- 
able discussion. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. In our State the 
legislature is limited by law to a 60-day 
session every 2 years; and unless a bill 
can be taken away from a committee 
within 60 days, it can never be taken 
away. The State legislature meets only 
every 2 years, for 60 days. 

However, let me say that I have criti- 
cized that same committee both publicly 
and privately. I am not unduly criti- 
cizing it on the floor of the Senate. I 
believe that it misconstrued the will of 
the majority of the people of my State. 
As for myself, I believe that the over- 
whelming majority of the people of my 
State favor this bill. Therefore I must 
follow the will of the majority, even 
though I may not share their opinion. 
In this case the opinion of the majority 
happens to coincide with my own per- 
sonal opinion. I merely wish to place my 
own State on record, because unless we 
can reach a vote on this question I think 
it is my duty to place my State on record. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, the 
Senator has raised the question of mo- 
tives. Does the Senator believe that it 
would be appropriate to have a commit- 
tee of the Senate examine each of us and 
decide whether or not a Senator is voting 
in accord with the views of the majority 
of the people of his State? That is the 
philosophy of the bill. Does the Sena- 
tor believe that it would be appropriate 
to conduct an examination to determine 
whether or not a Senator is voting in 
accordance with the majority opinion in 
his State? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I believe that the 
Senator from Arkansas attributes good 
motives to all Members of the Senate. 
During the early part of the debate on 
this bill I listened to speeches attrib- 
uting political motives to those support- 
ing the bill. I will say to the Senator 
from Arkansas that, so far as concerns 
certain blocs of votes in my State, this 
measure has no political significance. 
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I do not believe that one-tenth of 1 per- 
cent of the population of my State would 
be affected by the bill. Probably not 
one-tenth of 1 percent of the population 
of my State consists of Negroes, Jews, 
or members of the other minority groups 
which have been referred to. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator 
knows that the reason why we attribute 
good motives to all Senators is that ac- 
tually there is no criterion to determine 
the motives of any Senator. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Of course not. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That sort of pro- 
cedure is what is sought to be imposed 
by the bill. It is sought to impose pen- 
alties, fines, and imprisonment based 
upon the determination of motives by 
@ group operating from Washington. 
That is actually the essence of the bill. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. We are merely 
trying to minimize those who may have 
bad motives. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is the defect 
in the bill. While I recognize some con- 
stitutional objection, my principal ob- 
jection to the bill is that it involves de- 
termination by a commission of a ques- 
tion which is not subject to proof, and it 
involves a relationshin which, if we 
meddle with it by a threat to determine 
the question by force, will be made much 
worse than it is. I regret that the Sen- 
ator was not present earlier in the af- 
ternoon, when we discussed the analogy 
with labor relations, in which the Sen- 
ator is interested. I believe the Senator 
will agree that the same philosophy will 
anply later in the discussion of whatever 
bill comes from the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. Every witness who 
has appeared has agreed on the funda- 
mental theory that force cannot suc- 
cessfully be used in such a relationship. 
It will do more harm than good if an 
attempt is made to use it. 

Mr. President, I have now taken more 
time than I intended to take. I appre- 
ciate the assistance I have received in 
this discussion from the Senator from 
Washington, the Senator from Oregon, 
and other Senators. According to the 
clock, I have been much more successful 
than I ever dreamed I would be, at least 
within 10 years! {Laughter.] 

There are one or two points which I 
should like to make in order to sum up 
my part of the discussion. First, I wish 
to refer to a statement made in a speech 
in the House of Representatives. We 
have had considerable to say about the 
House of Representatives, and at this 
time I should like to point out that on 
April 23, a Representative from my State, 
Representative Hays, stated the situa- 
tion in just a few words, as follows: 

This bill is different. What is prescribed 
is so bound up with delicate human rela- 
tions that it may be said if the bill passes 
we are for the first time in history legislat- 
ing against a mental attitude. 


Mr. President, I think that is quite a 
good characterization of what is at- 
tempted to be done by the pending bill. 

Recently the editorial columns of one 
of the leading newspapers of Washing- 
ton, if not the leading newspaper of this 
city—the Washington Post—has taken 
a very strong stand on the pending bill. 
However, I find that on March 20, 1945, 
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a writer—Mr. Merlo Pusey—whose ar- 
ticles have appeared in the Washington 
Post over a long period of time, had the 
following, among other things, to say 
about the FEPC bill. 

But sponsors of the bill now most actively 
before Congress go far beyond education in 
this field and assurance of rep- 
resentation for minority groups. They in- 
sist that a Fair Employment Practice Com- 
mission be assigned the impossible task of 
uprooting discriminatory practices by force. 
The proposed FEPC would be authorized to 
summon employers before it on charges of 
refusing to hire, of discharging, or otherwise 
discriminating against a person because of 
his race, creed, color, national origin, or an- 
cestry. Employers found guilty of such 
unfair employment practices could be ordercd 
to desist and those orders could be enforced 
in the courts. Back pay to persons so dis- 
charged could be ordered and employers 
could be forced to hire individuals against 
whom such discrimination had been prac- 
ticed. 

One difficulty with this procedure is, of 
course, the impossibility of determining 
whether racial or religious discrimination 
exists. If a Catholic applies for a job and 
a Protestant is hired, the former is likely to 
feel that he has been discriminated against. 
On what basis could a Federal agency decide 
such a dispute? The issue would be more 
clear-cut if a minority group were wholly ex- 
cluded by an employer. But after that 
initial barrier had been broken down, where 
would the proposed FEPC draw the line? 
Would the employment of five Negroes and 
500 whites in unskilled work in Washington 
be evidence of racial discrimination? There 
is no reasonable criterion that can be applied, 
short of an invidious quota system. 


Mr. President, that seems to me to go 
to an inherent defect in the entire ap- 
proach to this problem. 

In concluding my remarks I should 
like to sum up the various objections to 
the pending bill. It seems to me that the 
objections to the proposed procedures, 
the objections based on the desirability 
of having a trial by jury, and the objec- 
tions as to lack of constitutionality may 
well be brought into the discussion and 
are appropriate to it, but the principal 
point which to my mind is significant is 
that the type of relationship involved, 
simply is not subject to rational or rea- 
sonable regulation, especially when it is 
accompanied by force. I think it is akin 
to regulation in the field of education 
and religion, and it is somewhat equiva- 
lent to saying that we are against sin. 
All of us agree that we are against dis- 
crimination; there is no difference of 
opinion as to that. The question is, 
What are we going to do about it? To 
my mind, that is the basic difficulty in 
approaching the problem, It seems to 
me that the proper approach is as diffi- 
cult to determine as is the proper ap- 
proach to the problem of management- 
labor relationships, with which the Sen- 
ator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] has had 
long experience. 

I sincerely hope that in spite of the 
insinuation that a minority is attempt- 
ing to thwart the will of the majority, 
the Senate will not pass this bill. I re- 
peat that from the evidence in regard to 
the action of the State legislatures, I am 
firmly convinced that a majority of the 
people of the United States are not in 
favor of this bill. 
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INVESTIGATION OF STARVATION 
CONDITIONS IN EUROPE 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to submit a concur- 
rent resolution sponsored jointly by the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. CaPrHarT], 
the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Hawkes], the Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr, La FOouitetTse], the Senator from 
Iowa (Mr. HicKENLOoPER], the Senator 
from Ohio (Mr. Tarr], the Senator from 
Indiana (Mr. WILLIs], and myself; and 
I extend to all other Members of the 
Senate an invitation to add their names 
as co-sponsors of the resolution. 

I now ask unanimous consent that the 
resolution be read. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion (S. Con. Res. 51) was received, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, and read, as follows: 


Whereas reports reaching the United 

tates from both Europe and Asia now indi- 
cate that the policies of the victor powers are 
subjecting millions to mass starvation; and 

Whereas the United States has been a 
party to the commitments and agreements 
reached among the victor powers which have 
led to these conditions; and 

Whereas the Congress has been bypassed 
and the American people have been ignored 
in the formulation and implementation of 
these policies; and 

Whereas it is essential that the Congress 
of the United States should obtain the neces- 
sary information to enact legislation and to 
request the President to take executive ac- 
tion designed to eliminate the starvation 
conditions resulting from the policies for 
which this Government is directly responsi- 
ble: Therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That a joint con- 
gressional group to be composed of six Mem- 
bers of the Senate (three from the majority 
party and three from the minority parties) 
appointed by the President of the Senate and 
six Members of the House of Representatives 
(three from the majority party and three 
from the minority parties) appointed by the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives is 
authorized and directed to make an Official 
visit to Germany and such other places in 
Europe as may be necessary for the purpose 
of enabling it to make studies and obtain in- 
formation with respect to existing condi- 
tions in Germany and action which may be 
taken by the President or the Congress to 
improve such conditions. The joint congres- 
sional group shall make a report to the Con- 
gress at the earliest practicable date but not 
later than 1 month after the adoption of this 
resolution with respect to such conditions 
and its recommendations for legislative or 
other action designed to improve such con- 
ditions. For the purpose of this resolution, 
the joint congressional group is authorized 
to employ and pay the expenses of such ex- 
perts, and such clerical, stenographic, and 
other assistants, to sit and act, to hold such 
hearings, to administer such oaths, to take 
such testimony, and to make such expendi- 
tures, at such times and places within or 
outside the United States, as it deems ad- 
visable. The expenses incurred under this 
reso'ution shall not exceed $25,000, and shall 
be paid one-half from the contingent fund 
of the Senate and one-half from the con- 
tingent fund of the House of Representatives, 


upon vouchers approved by the chairman of 
the group. 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I think 
& word of explanation should be made 
of the resolution which has just been 
read at the desk. The resolution is 
really self-explanatory, but I wish to say 
that I feel that no proposed legislation 
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now pending before any committee of 
the Senate should receive more prompt 
or immediate attention than this reso- 
lution should receive at the hands of the 
committee to which it has been referred 
and from the Members of the Senate of 
the United States. Because of the busi- 
ness pending before the Senate and par- 
ticularly because of the part I have 
played in attempting to bring the pend- 
ing measure before the Senate, it is with 
some hesitation that I have arisen this 
afternoon to take a few minutes to ex- 
plain the resolution. Yet I feel that the 
subject of the resolution is important, 
and that I should at least explain what 
is attempted to be done by means of the 
resolution. I hope the Members of the 
Senate will agree with me that after the 
resolution has been considered by the 
Foreign Relations Committee and has 
been reported to the Senate, it should 
be promptly approved by the Senate. 

I repeat that I should be glad to have 
any Member of the Senate who cares to 
do so sign the resolution as co-sponsor. 
The resolution is at the desk. 

Mr. President, much has been said, 
and little has been done relative to open- 
ing the mails to Germany, and provid- 
ing sufficient food to prevent mass star- 
vation in Germany, Austria, Italy, and 
other countries of Europe. Terrifying 
reports are filtering through the British, 
French and American occupied zones, 
and even more gruesome reports from 
the Russian occupied zone, revealing a 
horrifying picture of deliberate and 
wholesale starvation. 

The administration, and the personal 
advisors and investigators of the Presi- 
dent, concur in the judgment, that a 
major tragedy is rapidly developing in 
Europe. But in answer to a rising chorus 
of pleas for intercession and action, the 
administration has excused its “do noth- 
ing” policy on the following grounds: 

A. The President told me that UNRRA 
was doing the job. But I am assured 
by Government authorities that UNRRA 
is feeding only the displaced persons in 
Germany and Austria. Governor Leh- 
man has recently admitted that, with all 
the billions of dollars we have appro- 
priated for UNRRA, mass Starvation 
cannot be averted this winter in Europe. 

B. Time and again the administration 
has advanced the excuse that transpor- 
tation facilities were lacking, but for 
months scores of ships have been lying 
idle in both eastern and European ports. 
So it is not a question of the lack of ships. 

Furthermore, hundreds of thousands 
of GI’s in Europe are apparently sen- 
tenced to enforced idleness for want of 
something to do. Millions of dollars’ 
worth of surplus trucks and jeeps are 
falling apart in their open-air garaces 
in Europe. 

Such trucks and jeeps assure adequate 
transportation if the administration 
would only give the word. A 

C. The argument has been advanced 
that we have reached the capacity of 
our ability to help, but the truth is that 
there are thousands upon thousands of 
tons of military rations in our surplus 
stock piles that have been spoiling right 
in the midst of starving populations. 
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D. The administration has attempted 
to justify its deliberate starvation policy 
in Germany by asserting: 

First. That Germany’s standard of 
living must be Kept this first winter be- 
low the standard of living of every other 
Allied country in Europe. 

Second. That the United States has 
solemnly pledged herself not to move a 
man, or an ounce of food, or medicine, 
or clothing without the specific consent 
of our alleged peace-loving allies. 

Mr. President, I submit that these last 
two excuses serve only to darken the 
horror of the over-all picture in Europe. 
If Germany has been deliberately 
starved, merely to keep her standard of 
living below that of other European 
countries, the whole European situation 
must have by now become a frightful 
nightmare. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator referred 
to UNRRA. Is the Senator discussing 
the plight of the displaced people in 
Germany or of the German nationals? 

Mr. WHERRY. I may say to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Georgia that 
I am discussing the plight of the German 
nationals who live not only in the zone 
occupied by our military forces, but also 
in the zones occupied by the military 
forces of our allies. I did not, however, 
mention UNRRA because, as I was told 
by the President of the United States, 
UNRRA has been feeding the German 
nationals in the occupied zones. 

I may say further that I have been 
reliably informed—and I thought I knew, 
because I was in Europe for a while— 
that if UNRRA is feeding anyone it is 
not the German nationals in the occu- 
pied zones. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I happened to be pres- 
ent at a meeting of the Appropriations 
Committee when Governor Lehman, the 
head of UNRRA, appeared before the 
committee and stated that it would be 
illegal for UNRRA to give as much as one 
crumb to any one of the German na- 
tionals. 

Mr. WHERRY. Yes. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Governor Lehman 
said that he would be allowed to feed 
displaced persons in Germany, but it 
would be contrary to the constitution of 
UNRRA and contrary to law to extend 
any aid at all to German nationals. 

Mr. WHERRY. Yes. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Inasmuch as the head 
of UNRRA was advocating large expend- 
itures of the funds of UNRRA in order to 
provide for Italian nationals, Italy hav- 
ing been one of our enemies, as was Ger- 
many, in the recent great war, I asked 
him why it was that he could-take care 
of the needs of sick persons, babies, and 
mothers in Italy but was powerless to do 
so in respect to the people in Germany. 
He, or at least one of the representatives 
of UNRRA, stated that it was because the 
Council of UNRRA had adopted a reso- 
lution to the effect that UNRRA would 
extend aid to Italy, a country which, as 
I recall, declared war on us on the same 
day that Germany declared war on us, 
but that it was utterly powerless to ren- 
der any aid to the German nationals, 
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Mr. WRERRY. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Georgia for his 
contribution. I may say that I happen 
to be a member of the Appropriations 
Committee. I heard the statement to 
which the Senator has referred. It was 
difficuit for me to understand why we 
were feeding through UNRRA people in 
Italy, Italy having been an enemy of ours 
during the early period of the war, and 
at the same time denying aid to the 
women and children of Germany who 
were starving by the thousands. 

One of the reasons why I wish to bring 
this matter before the attention of the 
Senate is that somehow or other the 
people of this country have the idea that 
UNRRA is feeding German nationals. 
Not all of them believe so, but I have re- 
ceived many letters to the effect that the 
writers of the letters felt that the Ger- 
man nationals were being fed, and urg- 
ing that Congress vote additional appro- 
priations in order that UNRRA may con- 
tinue to take care of the situation. How- 
ever, UNRRA is not feeding German na- 
tionals. UNRRA does not reach them. 
I appeal to the Senate to vote for an in- 
crease in the calories to be given the 
people of Europe. Moreover I may say 
that there are thousands of Americans 
who wish to send food and clothing to 
German nationals in the occupied zone, 
but have been denied the right of doing 
so because the mails have not been 
opened up even though the war termi- 
nated many months ago. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. When Governor 
Lehman was present before the commit- 
tee he told us that under the United 
Nations Organization UNRRA was not 
permitted to give anything to the Ger- 
man people. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I am informed that 
to some extent the British are furnish- 
ing aid, but I do not know to what 
extent. 

Mr. WHERRY. The British have 
broadened their policy, and they are now 
feeding in their own zone—at least I 
have been so informed—some of the per- 
sons about whom we are speaking. But 
I believe that once and for all the Amer- 
ican people should understand distinctly 
that UNRRA is not feeding German na- 
tionals within the American occupied 
zone, and that it is not being done be- 
cause of the basis upon which UNRRA 
was founded. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, assum- 
ing that the international relief organi- 
zation known as UNRRA has taken the 
unusual position which has been indi- 
cated through its Council, and is feeding 
one of our late enemies while denying 
food to the other who was no greater 
an enemy, and both of whom had to be 
conquered—assuming that such an in- 
congruous situation exists, is there still 
any reason why this Government cannot, 
through its military occupation forces, 
take care of those who are actually starv- 
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ing in any area over which our occupa- 
tion forces have jurisdiction? 

Mr. WHERRY. There is no reason of 
which I know why the American military 
forces in the occupied zone cannot dis- 
tribute food, providing that to do so 
would be in keeping with the policies of 
the administration. That would be my 
answer to the Senator from Oregon. But 
UNRRA, of course, could not do that 
unless some directive were issued or some 
action were taken by Congress to permit 
the legal feeding of German nationals 
through UNRRA agencies. 

Mr. HAWKES. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. HAWKES. I merely wish to say 
to the distinguished Senator from Ne- 
braska that it is not the policy of this 
Government to feed German nationals 
at the present time. I have just sent to 
my office, after hearing the Senator’s 
preliminary remarks, for a letter from 
President Truman to me in response to 
a very definite appeal I made to him to 
help keep the women, babies, and chil- 
dren and the old men and women of Ger- 
many from starving. I have the. Presi- 
dent’s letter, and I have a letter also, for 
which I have sent, from Mr. Brunot, who 
has charge of American relief, and both 
the President and Mr. Brunot tell me the 
same thing, that we cannot feed the na- 
tionals of Germany or of other countries 
which were opposed to us in the war, and 
that it would not be compatible to do so 
under the conditions and in view of the 
requirements and the available food- 
stuffs. 

I think I had better let the letters 
speak for themselves, but the general 
tenor of them—and that is what the 
Senator is looking for—is that the policy 
of the United States today is not to feed 
German nationals, and certainly if it is 
the policy of the President of the United 
States, and those in authority in these 
important organizations, it must be the 
policy of the Army. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Nebraska yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I wish to thank the 
distinguished Senator from New Jersey, 
and if he would like to have the letters 
in the Recorp, I should be glad to have 
them placed in the REcorp. 

I yield now to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. TAFT. I cannot agree with what 
has just been said, because under inter- 
national law it is the duty of occupying 
armies to assume responsibility for the 
feeding of the nationals in the occupied 
areas. I happen to know that we have 
been feeding the Austrians in the occu- 
pied area of Austria, because only a 
month or so ago we had a general before 
us who had been in charge of it. 

In his recent message the President 
said that $600,000,000 of the money re- 
quested for the Army was for the purpose 
of feeding the populations of occupied 
areas. So I think there must be some 
misunderstanding about the duties as- 
sumed. I think there must be some ac- 
tion on our part, which is being taken. 

Mr. WHERRY. I wish to thank the 
distinguished Senator from Ohio for his 
remarks. The desirability of what I am 
seeking to have brought about by the 
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Senate is proved by the fact that there 
are so many conflicting reports. What 
I should like to see is a visit to Europe 
by a nonpartisan committee of the Sen- 
ate and the House, to make an investiga. 
tion on the ground, and ascertain what 
is going on and what is needed. That 
is the purpose of the resolution. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, wi)! 
the Senator from Nebraska yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The Senator from 
Ohio stated that we were feeding Ger- 
man nationals in the zone occupied by 
the American Army. That is true in a 
sense, but we attempt to maintain a dict 
of only 1,550 calories a day, which is a 
starvation diet, and because of which 
thousands of people will starve to death. 

Mr. WHERRY. I thank the Senator 
from Mississippi. I shall make a siate- 
ment later in my remarks as to the feed- 
ing and the calories, and I think the facts 
will be brought out clearly. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Will the Senator 
yield further? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I may say further 
that Mr. Morgenthau, who is a leader 
in a program which I think is aimed at 
the destruction of the German people, 
even takes the position that the women 
and children of Germany should be fed, 
and be fed by us. I cannot understand 
the policy of our Government which 
would permit widespread starvation and 
malnutrition in Germany. 

Mr. WHERRY. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Nebraska yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. I read a news item 
in the press last week in which the state- 
ment was made that we had sent to Ger- 
many 600,000 tons of food. Does the 
Senator know anything about that? 

Mr. WHERRY. I am not informed 
about that statement. A published re- 
port came out, which I shall mention 
in my remarks, which showed that some 
provision for clothing for aged people, 
some additional supplies for women, and 
for children under the age of 10, had 
been made. To my knowledge I have 
not seen the article referred to by the 
Senator from South Dakota. 

This situation in Europe, Mr. Presi- 
dent, means a terrible burden and re- 
sponsibility has been placed squarely on 
our shoulders for the very policies which 
this Government has pursued since the 
war ended. England cannot feed Europe. 
She can barely keep herself alive. France 
has just been compelled to cut her own 
bread ration. Italy is starving to death. 
In Russia, from twenty-five to fifty mil- 
lion people are starving. The Russian 
Army in central and eastern Europe is 
compelled to forage off the land for its 
subsistence, if reports coming to us are 
true. The worst drought in 50 years has 
cut Europe’s indigenous food supplies in 
half. All Europe now turns to America 
for help. Certainly the least we can do 
is open up the mails and let the people 
of this country, who would like to extend 
charity to the peoples of Europe, be per- 
mitted todoso. That can be done with- 
out expense to the Government at least 
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for the purchase of the food and the 
thing. 

ecm Mr. President, will 

the Senator from Nebraska yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I have been looking 
into a number of phases of this matter, 
and I am told that at the present time 
there is a committee representing many 
charitable organizations in this country 
which is conducting an investigation in 
Europe, with the end object, if it can be 
accomplished, of allowing the religious 
and philanthropical and other organiza- 
tions in this country to channel through 
some kind of organization into Germany 
and other countries of Europe the relief 
which may be donated, and to see that it 
is fairly distributed over there. It strikes 
me as a Shocking thing, if the food is 
available, and we can take care of those 
who fought with us, and then pursue the 
very policy of starvation for which we 
condemn this conquered enemy. We do 
not have to ape our enemy to complete 
his long term defeat. 

Mr. WHERRY. I am in total agree- 
ment with the distinguished Senator 
from Colorado. I think he has given the 
whole message in just one sentence, and 
I appreciate it very much. 

I should like to say, in response to the 
statement about the organizations which 
have gone to Europe, and are being sent 
there, that this has taken place over a 
period of months. Some are over there 
and some are going. The fact is that 
while they are making investigation, con- 
flicting reports are coming back, and I 
feel that the time has arrived when the 
Congress of the United States—because 
it is its responsibility—should have a 
nonpartisan committee go to Europe and 
make an investigation on the ground, 
and report, so that the Senate can deter- 
mine what is needed and take appropri- 
ate action. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Will the Senator 
yield further? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield again. 

Mr. MILLIKIN, I should like to em- 
phasize the wery thing the Senator is 
saying. I have conveyed to interested 
people of my State the information about 
the calories that are supposed to be given 
to the people of the occupied countries. 
My mail is a series of affirmations and 
denials, At this moment I cannot make 
up my mind whether we are maintain- 
ing those people over there on a main- 
tenance diet or on a starvation diet, be- 
cause the evidence is so conflicting. 

Mr. WHERRY. What the Senator has 
said I know to be true of most of the 
Senators who are receiving mail on this 
subject. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. We have tried and 
condemned to death Germans for com- 
mitting atrocities, some of which in- 
volved starvation. I think we justly did 
that. Does not the Senator think we are 
guilty of an atrocity ourselves when we 
permit mass starvation, or when we per- 
mit the starvation of our conquered 
enemy? 

Mr. WHERRY. Certainly; and I thank 
the Senator for his question, 
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In presenting this resolution, Mr. 
President, I have in mind a congressional 
commission which went to Europe to in- 
vestigate political prisoner camps in Ger- 
many, and other congressional commit- 
tees which have gone to Europe, one of 
them including the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND] who 
made a thorough investigation of the 
subject which the congressional com- 
mission of which he was a member was 
charged to investigate. 

Mr. President, I have one particular 
committee in mind. It will be remem- 
bered that on April 22, 1945, conflicting 
stories were coming through of the 
atrocities which had been and were being 
committed. Some said they were being 
practiced against our own men. I think 
one of the greatest things General Eisen- 
hower did was to send a request to the 
President to see to it that an impartial 
congressional committee went to Europe 
to investigate atrocities which were al- 
leged to have been committed. 

With the 11 other members of that 
committee I inspected the atrocity camps 
in Europe. We visited Buchenwald, we 
visited Dachau, we visited Camp Dora. 
We went on the ground and made a 
personal investigation and brought back 
a report. I need not repeat what has 
been said on so many other occasions, 
of the horror and revulsion experienced 
as we viewed the scenes of human degra- 
dation and bestiality. The report drawn 
up by the committee under the chair- 
manship of the distinguished majority 
leader, the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
BaRKLEY] unanimously recommended 
the trial and punishment of everyone 
directly responsible for these crimes. 

This report was not only unanimously 
offered, it was unanimously received by 
the Congress and the American people. 

I think that committee rendered a real 
service, not only to the Congress but to 
General Eisenhower, the President, and 
to the American people, by the infor- 
mation it brought back. 

I never dreamed that I would see the 
day when my own Government—as has 
been done this afternoon—would be ac- 
cused of similar crimes against humanity. 
I never dreamed of such a thing. 

For long months now a rising torrent 
of incriminating evidence and data has 
been pouring into America which marks 
this administration as the party respon- 
sible for directives and policies which 
have brought a world catastrophe hard 
upon us. 

The terrifying truth is that if this 
evidence even approximates the truth, 
the American people have been made ac- 
complices in the crime of mass starva- 
tion. The American conscience, when 
aroused by the full knowledge of the 
facts, cannot and will not rest until it 
compels our elected servants, from the 
President down, to redeem this counfry’s 
honor through a complete reinterpreta- 
tion of American principles, both in pol- 
icy and in practice. The heart of Amer- 
ica, whatever else this administration 
and its inner circle of advisers may think, 
is not rotten. 
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Has not the President been sufficiently 
warned of the terrible mistakes involved 
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in the policies he was and is pursuing? 
As far back as 1942 a bitter rivalry be- 
tween Mr. Morgenthau’s henchmen in 
the Treasury Department and repre- 
sentatives in the War and State Depart- 
ments ought to have been sufficient 
warning to the President there was some- 
thing wrong with Mr. Morgenthau’s 
grossly inaccurate and savage plan for 
the pastoralization of Germany. 

Surely the knowledge that Mr. Mor- 
genthau finally won his battle in March 
1945 and forced the incorporation of his 
plan into the now infamous document 
C. J. S. 1067, despite the repeated warn- 
ings and violent opposition of Mr. Stim- 
son and of many high officials in the 
State Department, was available to Pres- 
ident Truman. This knowledge ought 
to have prepared him for at least the 
possibility of the break-down of the Mor- 
genthau plan. At least, such violent 
opposition ought to have compelled the 
creation of adequate safeguards should 
the Morgenthau plan collapse. 

Furthermore, President Truman failed 
at Potsdam to win British and Russian 
acceptance of the Morgenthau plan as a 
basis of a unified policy for the whole of 
Germany. That is most significant. 
But in the face of this he went ahead 
even though he was warned time and 
time again by expert authorities and ad- 
visors of the utter impracticability and 
absurdity of the Morgenthau plan. 

A. CRITICISMS OF THE POLICIES 


Last September a group of American 
economists under the direction of Mr. 
Calvin Hoover made a detailed analysis 
of the potential effect of Mr. Morgen- 
thau’s directives on the German people. 
This report was delivered to Brig. Gen. 
Lucius Clay during last September and 
has not yet been released to the Ameri- 
can people. I have read that report, and 
while I am still prohibited from giving 
its findings to the American people, it is 
within the bounds of propriety for me 
here to assert that these findings would 
frighten anyone, even the President, into 
a realization of the consequences that 
were sure to follow. 

On October 28 Prime Minister Ernest 
Bevin stirred the House of Parliament 
in one of the most moving debates ever 
there recorded. In the midst of the sav- 
age destruction wrought by V-bombs in 
the heart of a nation which for 5 years 
had sacrificed, suffered, and died to repel 
and finally to conquer a ruthless enemy, 
Mr. Bevin pleaded in the name of hu- 
manity for Russia and America to 
change their policies and their practices 
and to minister immediately to the stag- 
gering human needs in Germany. Said 
Mr. Bevin, in speaking of this spectacle 
of human misery which he had just gazed 
upon personally: 

As I watched I felt, my God, that is the 
price of man’s stupidity and war. It was the 
most awful sight you could possibly see. 


On November 12 Gen. Bernard L. 
Montgomery in charge of the British 
zone repeated his warning of October 
2, namely, that: 

Iam not prepared to see widespread famine 
and disease spread through Europe as it will 
if we permit hundreds of thousands of Ger- 
mans to die. 
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General Montgomery warned the 
whole world: 

It is impossible to estimate what will be 
the effect of the shortage of food and fuel 
under the rigorous conditions of the central 
European winter. 


On November 12 Felix Morley and 
Frank Hanighen revealed in Human 
Events a few of the terrifying facts and 
figures that had been compiled by Amer- 
ican economic experts, who in their re- 
port stated that less than 50 percent of 
Germany is now self-sufficient and im- 
ports of food are negligible. The report 
states: 


In short, Germans and other inhabitants of 


occupied zones will take to banditry in order - 


to obtain food. General Eisenhower’s warn- 
ing on this subject was designed to relieve 
the Army of responsibility for the results of 
Potsdam and the Morgenthau plan. 


In the same week a report on Germany 
signed by all 18 members of a House com- 
mittee, which had visited Europe under 
the chairmanship of Representative Co.- 
MER, Democrat. of Mississippi, contained 
the following ultimatum to the Presi- 
dent: 


If a hard peace requires the elimination of 
8,000,000 to 10,000,000 Germans, it would be 
much more humane to eliminate them at 
once. The committee cannot refrain from 
asking the simple question, “What incentive 
under this plan exists for Germany to turn 
to democratic ways?” 


Mr. President, I agree with that state- 
ment. Some Senators, including my- 
self, who witnessed starvation conditions 
in Europe, so devastating in their effect 
that we saw adult human beings who did 
not weigh even 60 pounds, have some idea 
of the results of the long days of suffering 
people go through over there now. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I have in my hand 
a copy of an article published in the New 
York Times of November 18. The article 
was written by Mr. Sulzberger, manager 
of the New York Times, on the basis of a 
dispatch from Europe. With the Sena- 
tor’s permission I should like to read a 
portion of the dispatch. 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. i read: 


Europe faces one of its bleakest winters 
since the chaos of the Thirty Years’ War. 
More than 20,000,000 homeless and desperate 
persons are now milling east and west, north 
and south across the Continent. 

Germans, Poles, and Czechs pour into the 
devastated Reich to escape the slavery of the 
Russians in the occupied section of Germany. 
Hungarians trudge into the Pannonian Plain. 
Hundreds and hundreds of thousands of for- 
mer Nazi slaves crowd into freight cars and 
trucks and rusty ships on uncertain voyages 
to their uneasy homes. The Apocalyptic 
Horsemen are once again trampling Europe 
whose vital energies alone have saved it time 
and again from their deadly hoofprints. 


I quote further from the same dis- 
patch: 


The freedom for which so many nations 
fought is far from evident. Dictatorships 
succeed dictatorship. In great areas faith 
has disappeared but nothing new arises to 
fill the vacuum. 


Mr. WHERRY. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Minnesota for his 
contribution. 
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I continue with the record of policy. 


I am going through the record of policy. 
Mr. HAWKES. Mr. President, will the 


Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. HAWKES. I have sent for the 
letter from President Truman to me, 
which is dated December 21, 1945, and I 
am going to ask unanimous consent to 
have the letter in its entirety printed in 
the Recorp as a part of my remarks, be- 
cause I believe it belongs there. I wish 
to show Senators that the statement I 
made a few moments ago is absolutely 


correct, by reading the last two para- 


graphs of the letter: 


While we have no desire to be unduly cruel 
to Germany— 


The use of the word “unduly” would 
leave the impression that we might be a 
little cruel; how cruel it does not say— 


I cannot feel any great sympathy for those 
who caused the death of so many human 
beings by starvation, disease, and outright 
murder, in addition to all the regular destruc- 
tion and death of war. 


I should like to interject there on my 
own behalf that no right-thinking Amer- 
ican can feel any great sympathy for 
those who caused starvation, disease, and 
outright murder. But there are millions 
of people in Germany who had no more 
to do with what Hitler did than I have 
had to do with what the New Deal has 
done in the United States of America. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I should like to sug- 
gest to the senior Senator from New Jer- 
sey that it is not a question of having 
sympathy with the Germans; it is a ques- 
tion of having sympathy with our own 
civilized principles. 

Mr. HAWKES. And with humanity. 
I proceed with the reading: 

Perhaps eventually a decent government 
can be established in Germany so that Ger- 
many can again take its place in the family 
of nations. I think that in the meantime 
no one should be called upon to pay for 
Germany's misfortunes except Germany it- 
self. 

Until the misfortunes of those whom Ger- 
many oppressed and tortured are obliviated, 
it does not seem right to divert our efforts 
to Germany itself. I admit that there are, 
of course, many innocent people in Germany 
who had little to do with Nazi terror. How- 
ever, the administrative burden of trying to 
locate those people and treat them differ- 


ently from the rest is one which is almost 
insuperable. 


I leave it to the Senate whether that 
substantiates what I said earlier in my 
remarks. 

Mr. President, I ask that the letter 
from the President may be printed in full 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Tue WrHrre Howse, 
Washington, December 21, 1945. 
Hon. ALBERT W. HAWKEs, 
The United States Senate, 
Washington. 

Dear SENATOR HAWKES: Thank you for your 
letter of December 14. 

I am sure you understand that the postal 
system and the communication and trans- 
portation systems of Germany are in the 
state of total collapse. It has so far been im- 





American zone is better than in other zones, 
there is as yet no possibility of making de. 
liveries of individual packages in Germany. 
No date has been set as to when the con- 
trolling Allied authorities will be able to per- 
mit the resumption of mail service to Ger- 
many. 

Our efforts have been directed particularly 
toward taking care of those who fought with 
us rather than against us—Norwegians, Bel- 
gians, the Dutch, the Greeks, the Poles, the 
Prench. Eventually the enemy countries wi] 
be given some attention. 

While we have no desire to be unduly cruel 
to Germany, I cannot feel any great sympathy 
for those who caused the death of so many 
human beings by starvation, disease, and out- 
right murder, in addition to all the regular 
destruction and death of war. Perhaps even- 
tually a decent government can be estab- 
lished in Germany so that Germany can 
again take its place in the family of nations. 
I think that in the meantime no one should 
be called upon to pay for Germany’s misfor- 
tunes except Germany itself. 

Until the misfortunes of those whom Ger- 
many oppressed and tortured are oblivated, it 
does not seem right to divert our efforts to 
Germany itself. I admit that there are, of 
course, many innocent people in Germany 
who had little to do with Nazi terror. How- 
ever, the administrative burden of trying to 
locate those people and treat them differ- 
ently from the rest is one which is almost 
insuperable. 

Very sincerely, 
Harry 8S. Troman. 


Mr. HAWKES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this place in the Recorp, with the consent 
of the Senator from Nebraska, a letter 
dated December 18, 1945, from James 
Brunot, Executive Director, the Presi- 
dent’s War Relief Control Board, Wash- 
ington. 


There .being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Reconp, 
as follows: 


My Dear SENATOR HAWKES: I wish to ac- 
knowledge and thank you for your letter of 
December 14. 

I should make clear the fact that the ques- 
tion of opening the mails to Central Europe 
for letters and parcels is one with which this 
office has no direct concern. 

The aspect of the German relief situation 
which is within our responsibility is that in- 
volving the solicitation of contributions for 
German relief by private relief agencies. On 
this aspect of the question there are several 
developments about which you may have been 
informed. 

On December 5 the Department of State 
forwarded the following statement to us: 

“The Department of State has recently 
reconsidered its policy with respect to pri- 
vate relief activity on behalf of German 
civilians and is now prepared, in principle, 
to approve such activities provided United 
States military authorities in Germany find !t 
possible to make available the facilities neces- 
sary to the reception and distribution of re- 
lief supplies collected in the United States 
and shipped to Germany. If United States 
military authorities in Germany inform us 
that such arrangements can be made, the 
President’s War Relief Control Board will 
presumably be able to entertain applications 
from private relief agencies in this country 
to engage in this type of relief activity.” 

At a meeting in the Department of State on 
December 6 with representatives of the War 
Department as well as this Board, it was 
agreed that a delegation representing the 
American relief agencies interested in Ger- 
many would be permitted to go immediately 
to the American zone to explore and plan re 











government and indigenous agencies in Ger- 
many. The relief agencies concerned, which 
include most of the church-sponsored war 


Board, have nominated a delegation of three 
persons to be joined in Germany by four 
others who already are there working with 

erstanding 


Department expect this delegation to go for- 
ward immediately. 
Meanwhile, a legal question has been raised 


many under the terms of the Trading With 
the Enemy Act. The President’s War Relief 
Control Board has requested an opinion from 
the Attorney General as to the propriety of 
authorizing relief activities for Germany in 
view of the provisions of that statute. 
Sincerely yours, 
JaMEs BRUNOT, 


Mr. HAWKES. Mr. President, I call 
attention to the fact that what they are 
trying to do there is to see to it that op- 
portunity is afforded Americans of Ger- 
man extraction in this country to collect 
funds and clothing and food and medi- 
cine, and then be permitted to send the 
money and other articles over there to 
relieve their families, relatives, and 
friends in Germany. 

He goes on to say that the question 
whether these things can be sent to Ger- 
many is being reconsidered. He con- 
cludes the letter by saying: 

Meanwhile, a legal question has been raised 
as to the status of relief activities in Ger- 
many under the terms of the Trading With 
the Enemy Act. The President’s War Relief 
Control Board has requested an opinion from 
the Attorney General as to the propriety of 
authorizing relief activities for Germany in 
view of the provisions of that statute. 


This question is being discussed all over 
the United States, while in Germany chil- 
dren, old men, and women are dying of 
starvation and being buried. What good 
will it do for the Attorney General to give 
an opinion next August on whether we 
can feed these people in the month of 
January 1946? That is what the distin- 
guished Senator is talking about. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is correct. 

Mr. HAWKES. I say now, as I said 
in the Senate 60 days ago when I wrote 
these letters, that if we do not do the 
humane, decent thing which lies within 
our power, there will be a stigma and 
blemish on our national escutcheon for 
all time. 

Mr. WHERRY. That fs correct. 

Mr. HAWKES. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator. 

Mr. WHERRY. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from New Jersey for 
bringing these arguments to the atten- 
tion of Members of the Senate, and for 
the contribution which he has made per- 
sonally relative to his feelings in the 
matter. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. As to the legal in- 
quiry which is being made, I suggest that 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Tarr] announced the control- 
ling doctrine. When we go into occupa- 
tion in a country we become a trustee for 
maintaining the human decencies of oc- 
XCII——3 
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cupation, and that overrides every tech- 


nicality. 

Mr. HAWKES. Otherwise there would 
be no objective in decent people going 
into the territory of another nation. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Under what theory 
can we set ourselves up as competent to 
control others if we are not willing to 
see that they can secure enough food 
upon which to live? 

nae HAWKES. I agree with the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The converse is that 
we become efficient occupiers in the de- 
gree that we become efficient starva- 
tionists. 

Mr. HAWKES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. HAWKES. I agree with the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Colorado. I 
should like to make this comment: As 
the Senator from Nebraska knows, I flew 
across the ocean and spent approxi- 


-mately 29 days going through war ter- 


ritories in France, Germany, Italy, 
Greece, and other countries. The best 
information I could obtain from the gen- 
erals in command over there was that at 
that particular time for the feeding of 
Germans they had reduced the number 
of calories per person to 750 a day. No 
one can live on that kind of a diet any- 
where in the world. While we were there 
it was changed to 950 calories a day. 

We in the Senate talk as though we 
were giving the Germans this food. We 
took the food they had, and we limited 
them in the use of the food they had. 
If they had a surplus of a certain food, 
we took it, and, of course, our Army in 
turn replaced it with something else. I 
take it that what the Senator is talking 
about is what I am thinking about. 
What are we going to add to the whole 
picture in trying to save humanity and 
save our own reputation? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator indulge me once more? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I realize that a dif- 
ficult problem is involved. Perhaps 
there is a limited amount of food which 
must be spread over many places, in- 
cluding our own Allied countries. I 
would not for one moment say that we 
should reduce our own allies to a star- 
vation basis in order to lift a former 
enemy beyond that basis. I believe that 
that should be said to keep the matter 
in proper perspective. It may be that 
we shall have to get more food. It may 
be that we shall have to have a special 
campaign to increase the over-all amount 
of food available for the whole purpose. 
But wherever we have our hand we 
should exercise a just and decent con- 
trol, and bring our policies into agree- 
ment with the humane sentiments which 
have always characterized this country. 

Mr. HAWKES. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me for a moment, so 
that I may not be misunderstood? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. HAWKES. I am thoroughly in 
accord with everything the Senator says. 
All I have in my mind and heart is that 
we should do the things we can do with- 
out depriving ourselves of too much, 
and without inflicting any wrong on our 


allies. We should do what we can well, 
and do it on time, because time is of the 
essence of everything. 

I wish to make one further observa- 
tion. I have previously made this state- 
ment in the Senate. I could be bitter. 
My only son is buried at Milne Bay in 
New Guinea, and I am helping to rear his 
two little children. I could be bitter. 
No one can accuse me of not hating the 
leaders of the German people. No one 
can accuse me of not wanting them to 
have the punishment which is justly 
theirs. I am trying to be human, and I 
am trying not to carry through to the 
wrong person any vengeance or bitter- 
ness. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I know 
how the Senator from New Jersey feels 
about our relationship to the countries 
which we have engaged as enemies at 
war. I wish to say to him that in my fel- 
lowship with him here for the last 3 
years he has indelibly stamped upon my 
heart the sincerity of the words which he 
has just spoken. I know that he wishes 
to go as far as he possibly can in relieving 
the situation in Germany. He believes in 
American decency, which is in keeping 
with the life which he has lived. I thank 
him for the statement which he made a 
few moments ago. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Nebraska yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I believe that the 
thing which is at the bottom of our in- 
quiries and our worries is whether we are 
following a starvation policy. That is 
the basic thing. I do not believe that 
we should follow such a policy and I am 
sure the American people do not intend 
that we should follow it. 

I believe that the second thing of im- 
portance is that that which is available 
shall not result in a starvation policy 
through incompetent administration. 

Thirdly, if there is not enough, under 
efficient management, to keep us in step 
with humane policies, perhaps we shall 
have to consider measures to produce 
more. 

Mr. WHERRY. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Colorado once 
again for his very timely suggestions. 

The next thing which I should like to 
mention in connection with the record of 
policies which are being maintained by 
the administration is the matter of the 
number of calories. 

On November 28, Byron Price, upon re- 
turning from a trip to Germany after 
a special study mission for President 
Truman, issued a grim warning that the 
United States faced possible failure in its 
effort to help rebuild a peaceful Germany. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Has the entire 
Byron Price report been printed? 

Mr. WHERRY. Not so far as.I know. 
Has the Senator seen it? 

Mr. EASTLAND. The reason I ask is 
that I read in a magazine yesterday that 
the entire report had not been printed, 
although excerpts from it had been. I 
wished to know whether the Senator had 
any information on the subject. 
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Mr. WHERRY. I shall read an ex- 
cerpt from a report which was handed 
to me. However, I have not seen the 
entire report of Mr. Price. 

Mr. Price urged the immediate rais- 
ing of the ration level in the American 
zone from 1,550 to 2,000 calories a day. 
I know about the 750 calories and the 900 
calories. The Senator from Mississippi 
knows, as does the Senator from New 
Jersey, that people cannot be properly 
fed on 1,550 calories, especially with the 
food available in Germany. They can- 
not survive. Mr. Price suggested that 
the ration level in the American zone be 
raised from 1,550 to 2,000 calories a day. 
He also warned: 

The next few months will determine 
whether the American Government in its 
first large-scale attempt at governing a con- 
quered people is to succeed or fail or to 
abandon the effort. 


On the same day General Eisenhower’s 
final monthly report as the American 
Military Governor of Germany, warned 
that the general economic condition of 
Germany was “unsatisfactory” and that 
the food situation will be even worse this 
winter than anticipated. 

Mr. President, again I say that the 
conditions that have resulted from the 
President’s stubborn refusal to alter the 
cruel absurdities of his policy toward 
Germany cannot possibly be for lack of 
warning, or of conclusive proof of the 
consequences. 

Yet in spite of these official warnings 
and indictments, on December 12, Secre- 
tary Byrnes deliberately reaffirmed the 
same policy toward Germany which 
President Truman knew had already im- 
plicated the American people against 
their will in the crime of mass starva- 
tion. Mr. Byrnes restated as America’s 
policy the imposition of a daily diet of 
1,550 calories a day, which he admitted 
“is not sufficient to sustain in health a 
population over a long period of time.” 

Mr. Byrnes did attempt to mitigate 
the restatement of such a policy by stat- 
ing that he was going to prevent mass 
starvation in Germany. But Mr. Byrnes 
also stated: 

In terms of world supply and of food ship- 
ments from the United States, liberated 
areas must enjoy a higher priority than Ger- 
many throughout this first postwar winter. 


What about the consequences of these 
policies? Mr. President, President Tru- 
man knows perfectly well that an im- 
posed diet of 1,550 calories subjects any 
people to mass starvation and the ravages 
of disease and death. 

The truth is there is already such an 
overwhelming mass of direct information 
and evidence of the savage consequences 
of Mr. Truman’s policies that an earth- 
quake of public opinion is now necessary 
to avert the additional tragedies which 
will follow if this administration is per- 
mitted to attempt to get out from under 
through the feeble application of a few 
face-saving formulas. 

The only concession that this adminis- 
tration has made to the American people 
on this issue—and it was mentioned a 
moment ago—was announced in an Asso- 
ciated Press dispatch January 27 in the 
New York Herald Tribune. According to 
this dispatch, the administration has 
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given permission to the Amercan council 
of voluntary agencies to send relief to 
“special categories” of German civilians. 
According to the dispatch, Lt. Gen. Lucius 
D. Clay, commanding the American mili- 
tary government, authorized the Ameri- 
can council to ship medical and sanitary 
supplies, soap, cod liver oil, and infants’ 
food. The shipment of clothing is now 
permitted for the aged, the young chil- 
dren, pregnant women, nursing mothers, 
and the ill. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hory 
in the chair). Does the Senator from 
Nebraska yield to the Senator from Mis- 


- sissippi? 


Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. ‘Such shipments are 
now permitted only into the American 
zone, are they not? 

Mr. WHERRY. That is true. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Does not the Sena- 
tor think our Government should nego- 
tiate with the Russians, the French, and 
the British to see whether private relief 
agencies can go into all four zones of 
Germany and send food and clothing 
there? 

Mr. WHERRY. Certainly, and I ap- 
preciate that suggestion. I shall take it 
up later in my remarks, but I say to the 
Senator now that it is one of the most 
pertinent suggestions which could be 
made relative to the need for such a Con- 
gressional investigating commitiee as I 
have proposed. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Then does not the 
Senator think that it is absolutely hor- 
rible for us to refuse to permit our own 
people or our own agencies which desire 
to send food and clothing to friends and 
relatives in Germany to do so? 

Mr. WHERRY. I certainly think it is. 
The correspondence we receive demon- 
strates that conclusively. I wish all 
Members of the Senate could read some 
of the letters I have received from people 
who for more than 4 years have not heard 
from their relatives in Germany. Why 
cannot they have the right to send food 
and clothing to them? 

Mr. President, according to General 
Clay, the military government has re- 
served the right to supervise distribution 
of relief—the bare necessities of life— 
which in the American zone is to be made 
through existing German welfare agen- 
cies. Certainly the details have not been 
worked out for distribution in the Brit- 
ish, French, and Russian zones, as has 
been brought to the attention of the Sen- 
ate by the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
EASTLAND], 

But, as the following testimony will 
reveal, this one gesture on the part of 
this administration is only a drop of re- 
lief in an ocean of human misery, and 
our official policies remain unchanged. 
This tragic situation in Europe resulting 
from President Truman’s insistence be- 
comes more hideous by the hour. For 
long months the President’s refusal to 
alleviate these conditions has only in- 
tensified the human needs to which we 
must minister. We must now deal with 
the ghastly consequences of an enforced 
starvation diet which has been imposed 
on helpless millions, the innocent and the 
guilty alike, since the war ended, 
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The population of Germany at best 


could only have maintained the physica] 
condition which was described by the 


National Research Council in a reply to 
a question asked of it by our Foreign 
Economic Administration last June, 
The question was: 
Assuming that a man in reasonably good 
physical condition to start with were placed 
on a daily diet consisting of 42 grams of fats, 


. 23 grams of animal protein, a reasonable 


intermediate quantity of vegetables charac- 
teristic of Germany, cereals, potatoes, total 
caloric content 1,200, what would the effect 
of such food rations distributed in occupied 
Germany be? 


The answer was as follows: 


The best evidence available to the Board 
would indicate that the effects of semistar- 
vation should receive consideration under 
three headings, namely: Capacity for work, 
psychological effects, vulnerability to infec- 
tious and other nutritional diseases. The 
judgment of the Board, based on evidence 
available, is that adult European males re- 
duced to an intake on the average of 1,400- 
1,700 calories for a period of 6 months will 
suffer: (1) Reduction of capacity for work 
(endurance) to the point where only very 
light work can be performed effectively, mod- 
erate heavy work, and heavy work not at all. 
(2) Loss of power of mental eoncentration 
associated with apathy, depression, and a 
high level of irritability. (3) Increased sus- 
ceptibility to infectious and contagious dis- 
eases. It is appropriate to point out the 
broader implications of the foregoing conclu- 
sions: In the first place, the ability of a popu- 
lation to maintain or increase its own com- 
munity production of food, not to speak of 
other goods, would be diminished. In the 
second place, there would be less hope of 
establishing acceptable community and polit- 
ical organization. In the third place, a 
population subjected to such a low level of 
food supply might be expected to develop 
epidemics which might spread to other na- 
tions and consequently represent a hazard 
to the entire world. It is reasonable to sup- 
pose that if the average food intake per adult 
male is less than 1,400-1,700 calories, the 
effects described above would be exaggerated 
and also that an increasing number of per- 
sons would lose ability to support themselves 
and thereby greatly add to the burden of the 
eccupying authorities. 


Mr. President, again I say that last 
May, when the war ended, the frightful 
conditions existing throughout the whole 
of Europe must have caused everyone in 
public office to cringe before the prospect 
of the rehabilitation that was needed. 
This report of the National Research 
Council states objectively the best that 
Mr. Truman and his advisers could pos- 
sibly have hoped for in regard to the 
physical condition of the German people 
at the end of 6 months of an enforced 
starvation policy. 

It is now 9 months since that policy 
was put into effect, and the story of what 
has actually resulted proves that even the 
conditions described by the National Re- 
search Council, tragic as they were, have 
not even been remotely approached. 

Mr. Truman must have known all these 
things. Yet Mr. Truman has defied not 
only American but world opinion by re- 
fusing to yield to the heart-rending pleas 
for intercession and mercy that have 
come from all over the globe. 

The magazine Politics carries the fol- 
lowing story, which has been compiled 
from three sources: a world-wide press 
report of October 24; the News Letter No. 
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48, by Paul Sifton, of the Union for Dem- 
ocratic Action; and a statement from 
one who was present at the interview 
with President Truman on September 17, 
1945. A delegation representing 48 na- 
tional organizations, headed by Mrs. 


cured an appointment with the President 
to urge more generous Overseas relief for 
Europe. Among the more than 40 or- 
ganizations included were the CIO, the 
A. F. of L., the Federal Council of 
Churches, the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, the Farmers Union. 
According to the magazine Politics— 
Mrs. Morrow was the spokesman of the 
delegation. Truman’s attitude was bristling, 
hostile; he interrupted her twice in her first 
sentence. When she spoke of “starvation” 
in Europe this winter, he cut her short in 
order to express annoyance with the alleged 
lack of self-respect and initiative of the peo- 
ple of Europe, who “didn’t do things for 
themselves but just sat around and waited 
like birds to be fed.” Later, he agreed that 
Congress should appropriate more funds for 
UNRRA, but said, inaccurately, the United 
States of America was reaching the limit of 
its capacity to help. At the same time, with 
the callousness which only well-fed heads of 
states and such dehumanized characters dis- 
play, he admitted that, even if all the UNRRA 
funds and other credits his Administration 
is now requesting should be granted in full, 
Europe’s food supplies would still “remain 
below the minimum level of subsistence.” 
When Mrs, Morrow mentioned “our” promises 
to feed the liberated nations after the war, 
Truman again interrupted: “We didn’t 
promise them anything.” Mrs. Morrow: 
“But President Roosevelt said-———” Truman 
(interrupting): “Well, I didn’t promise.” 


It is perfectly obvious, Mr. President, 
that the delegation represented the slow 
awakening of the American people to the 
terrible tragedy and crime against hu- 
manity to which President Truman had 
committed them at Potsdam. The rec- 
ord will clearly show that the real news 
of the tragedies that are taking place 
broke first through the British press. 
On August 24, the London News Chron- 
icle carried the following story: 

The Allies have made no effort to render 
relief or even give the Berlin Social Welfare 
Organization any assistance whatsoever. 
Here in Berlin we are living under this 
shadow, not just of hunger and want, but 
of death, and epidemics on a scale the world 
has not seen in recorded history. 


On September 15, Hans Albrecht, lead- 
ing German Quaker, reported to the 
British Friends Ambulance Unit, in 
Berlin: 


No child born in Germany this year will 
survive the coming winter. Only half the 
children aged less than 3 years will survive. 


These are only samples of what the 
British press has been reporting for 
weeks, while the American press re- 
mained gagged. Strangely enough, it 
was PM’s foreign correspondent, Edd 
Johnson,—Mr. President, I am now 
bringing to the attention of the Senate 
an article from PM, if you please—who 
helped to bring home to the American 
people the horrible story of what was 
going on, when on October 3, he wrote: 

Germans are going to die like flies this 
winter—so say the United States public 
health officers here. ... The infant mor- 
tality rate in Berlin is 16 times as high 
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today as it was in 1943. A German Red 
Cross official predicts an infant mortality 
rate of 80 to 90 percent during the coming 
winter. 

There is going to be a definite age group 
elimination of the German population. Most 
children under 10 and people over 60 cannot 
survive the coming: winter. The inevitable 
influenza will fill the gutters with German 
dead—and 1 am still quoting the public 
health officers with whom I have had rather 


close associations during the past few days. 


From that time on, these terrifying 
stories have been shouted from the 
housetops. 

On October 4 a British major ts 
quoted in the London Daily Mirror, as 
follows: 

The greatest horror in modern history is 
taking place in eastern Germany. Many mil- 
lions of German people have been ejected 
onto the roads * * * are dying by the 
thousand on the roads from starvation, dys- 
entery, and exhaustion. Even a cursory visit 
to the hospitalsin Berlin * * * isan ex- 
perience which would make the sights in the 
concentration camps appear normal. 


Mr. President, one would think that 
President Truman would have foreseen 
that if these conditions prevailed, even 
through the late summer and early fall, 
a continuation of his policy could not 
help but lead to disaster. 

On October 12 Probst Gruber, a 
former inmate of a concentration camp, 
wrote in the Friend, published in Lon- 
don: 

In the forest around Berlin, countless dead 
are hanging from the trees. One becomes in- 
different to death. Mothers see their chil- 
dren die and bury them by the wayside, ap- 
parently with none of that pain which usual- 
ly tears a mother’s heart apart. * * * If 
tris misery cannot be checked, tt is no exag- 


geration to reckon on a figure of 20,000,000 
dead this winter. 


On October 28 the London Observer 
stated that not only Germany but also 
“Europe is threatened by a catastrophe 
which has no precedent since the Black 
Death of 1348.” 

On November 13 the New York 

Times issued a special report on the gen- 
eral European food situation, warned of 
the terrible threat confronting civiliza- 
tion, and specifically stated concerning 
Germany: 
' Here in Berlin the Germans are losing 
weight and showing signs of malnutrition, 
but they are not dying of starvation. How- 
ever, the death rate among thc very old and 
the very young is high and growing because 
of the lowered resistance to disease. 


Since then, Mr. President, one by one 
the leaders of the American people and 
of their institutions have become aroused 
until clear across this country passion- 
ate protests have been delivered to Presi- 
dent Truman from men and women rep- 
resenting a complete cross section of 
American life. 

On November 14, the Christian Cen- 
tury carried the following plea which had 
been issued by a joint committee of the 
World Council of Churches, the Inter- 
national Red Cross, the World Jewish 
Congress, and the Save the Children In- 
ternational Union and Catholic Chari- 
ties: 

Children by the millions are in imminent 
danger of starving and freezing as winter 
comes to Europe unless immediate help 
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comes. Helpless children cannot survive 


much longer unless there is a united effort 
to save them. 


The Christian Century continued: 


It is time for the Christian conscience to 
cry, Stop, stop this torture of helpless war 
victims. * * * The policy being followed 
in central Europe is ghastly. It is unneces- 
sary. It is a repudiation of Christian charity 
and a defiance of Christian morality. 


On November 28, the Christian Cen- 
tury made the further charge: 

Silent concurrence by the churches in mur- 
der by starvation makes the church en acces- 
sory to the crime. As a result of the Pots- 


dam decisions, millions of Germans are 
starving now. 


On December 1, the American Friends 
Service Committee placed a plea en- 
titled: “If Thine Enemy Hunger, Feed 
Him” in the New York Times, the Chi- 
cago Sun, the Philadelphia Evening Bul- 
letin, the Chicago Tribune, and the 
Washington Post. This committee re- 
ceived more than 20,000 statements of 
approval. It received $23,000 in unso- 
licited contributions, and only 30-some 
protests, most of which were unsigned. 
Since then, requests for mats of this 
statement have been received from more 
than 70 other American communities. 

In the November issue of the Lutheran 
Outlook the following protest was re- 
corded: 


Inhumanity and even brutality are being 
practiced in a manner that is shocking to 
the Christian conscience. Millions of hu- 
man beings are on the verge of starvation; 
and yet, in America at least, there appears 
to be no official cognizance of the fact. The 
American people are being kept strangely 
in ignorance of the awful catastrophe that 
has befallen a large part of the world’s 
population. * * * We raise a voice in 
solemn protest against the inhumanity which 
today is being practiced by the victor na- 
tions against the German people and we do 
plead for pity and mercy for the millions 
of innocent children who are now become 
the chief victims of the judgment which 
has fallen. 


On December 9, even Mr. Morgen- 
thau warned of the danger of chaos in 
Europe by saying: 

Hundreds of thousands of Europeans will 
die this winter unnecessarily because of our 
failure to act. The very existence of demo- 
cratic government on the Continent is 
threatened because we have not moved fast 
enough. 


Mr. Morgenthau further charged: 


The administration has not been thinking 
hard enough, has not been working con- 
sistently on this job. 


On December 11, a delegation of the 
Federal Council of Churches of Christ 
in America returned from an investiga- 
tion of conditions in Germany. They 
warned that expulsion of millions of Ger- 
mans from their homes had caused un- 
speakable hardship, and that the persons 
who were trying to get into the Reich 
were without food, shelter, clothing, or 
medical supplies. They voiced an urgent 
appeal for aid to the German people. 

On December 15, the chairman of 
the Foreign Relations Committee re- 
ceived a communication from the Peace 
Campaign of Mount Vernon, N. Y., con- 
taining a petition for a Christian peace, 
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fit for men born free and equal in pur- 
suit of happiness, which had been signed 
by more than 900 Protestant pastors and 
Catholic prelates and priests. The com- 
munication goes on to say: 

While we are not authorized to interpret 
their feelings, they seem deeply perturbed 
over the things Stalin and Truman are doing 
in Europe. When millions of humble folks 
are driven from their ancestral homes, driven 
from the fields in which their lives were 
rooted, away from the graves of fathers and 
mothers and all they loved, when men are 
carried away into slavery from which there 
is no return, when Christians are deported 
for their faith, rape and plunder are with- 
in the law, and common decency becomes a 
crime, then something is radically wrong. 
And so it is when the American colonel ad- 
ministering Berlin allots to his charges some 
of their own food “not because we like to 
feed the Germans but because we don’t 
want their rotten corpses to infect our 
troops,” What kind of talk is this, anyway? 


Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield ? 

Mr. WHERRY. I will yield for a ques- 
tion and an observation, but I will not 
be taken off my feet. 

Mr. SMITH. Following the First 
World War I had the privilege of be- 
coming a member of the American 
Relief Administration under the skill- 
ful chairmanship of former President 
Hoover. The distinguished Senator from 
Ohio was also a member of that organi- 
zation. Our policy was to afford relief to 
the suffering peoples of the worid, in- 
cluding our enemies. I say to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Nebraska that I 
welcome his speech. It is a valuable con- 
tribution, and sounds a very important 
note. The organization to which I have 
referred developed a system of handling 
food packages so that people in this 
country who had relatives abroad were 
enabled to send to them relief and food. 

I thank the Senator for bringing this 
subject to the attention of the Senate. 
I have received a great deal of corre- 
spondence in regard to the matter, and 
I hope that we may do something 
about it. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from New Jersey for 
his very timely remarks. 

On December 15, 34 Senators, repre- 
senting all parties and shades of opinion, 
sent the following petition to President 
Truman: 


Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: We, the undersigned 
Members of the United States Senate, hereby 
appeal to you as the Commander in Chief 
of our armed forces to take immediate steps 
toward relieving the appalling famine in 
Germany and Austria. 

The people of these countries are today 
facing starvation on a scale never before 
experienced in western civilization. War 
has destroyed most of their houses and fac- 
tories. Millions of their men are dead. 
Many millions more are working as forced 
labor in foreign lands, thus unable to give 
aid to their wives and children. Millions of 
totally destitute deportees are milling aim- 
lessly about the country. These people 
desperately need food, clothes, fuel, medicine, 
and shelter. The most appalling situation 
exists in the Russian zone due to the almost 
total loss of crops and livestock. 

War has utterly destroyed Germany’s war- 
making power. Surveillance and control are 
sufficient to insure our future safety. We did 
not fight the war to exterminate the German 
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people, but to destroy forever the criminal 
Nazi leadership and their war machine. 

Now the war is over. The German people 
must be offered the opportunity to work their 
way back into the community of nations. 
The American people do not want to be re- 
sponsible for having permitted a catastrophe 
which cannot but drag all Europe into ruin 
and chaos. We in the United States have 
granaries overfiowing with wheat. If prop- 
erly used, our surpluses are sufficient to keep 
alive all needy people in the lands of our 
allies as well as our former enemies. 

We, therefore, appeal to you, Mr. President: 

1. To give orders at once to our armed 
forces in Germany and Austria to raise food 
rations above the present starvation level in 
the United States zone of occupation and 
restore immediately mail and postage service. 
_ 2. To start negotiations at once with the 
head of the Russian state with the object of 
gaining his permission to send American food 
supplies into the Russian zone of occupa- 
tion in order at least to diminish the appal- 
ling daily death toll. 

3. To give permission now to private relief 
organizations to start operations in Germany 
and Austria, in order to support the efforts 
of our occupation forces. 

4. And, Mr. President, because we believe 
that the conditions in Germany and Austria 
are so desperate that even the above steps 
if taken immediately will not suffice, we fur- 
ther appeal to you to authorize and create an 
independent American Relief Mission to avert 
this impending disaster of wholesale starva- 
tion and pestilence now threatening Europe, 
even beyond the assistance now being fur- 
nished by UNRRA. 


The following are the signatures ar- 
ranged in alphabetical order and with 
State and political party indicated: 

StyLes Bripvces, Republican, New 
Hampshire; C. Douctass Buck. Republi- 
can, Delaware; HARLAN J. BUSHFIELD, Re- 
publican, South Dakota; Hucu Butter, 
Republican, Nebraska; Homer E. Capre- 
HART, Republican, Indiana; ARTHUR CapP- 
PER, Republican, Kansas; E. P. CarvI.ue, 
Democrat, Nevada; SHERIDAN DOWNEY, 
Democrat, California; JAMES O. EAsT- 
LAND, Democrat, Mississippi; ALLEN J. 
ELLENDER, Democrat, Louisiana; JosEPH 
F. Gurrey, Democrat, Pennsylvania; 
ALBERT HAWKES, Republican, New Jer- 
sey; B. B. HICKENLOOPER, Republican, 
Iowa; CLypDE R. Hoty, Democrat, North 
Carolina; Epwin C. JoHNson, Democrat, 
Colorado; RosBert M. La FOLLETTE, Jr., 
Progressive, Wisconsin; WILLIAM LANGER, 
Republican, North Dakota; E. H. Moore, 
Republican, Oklahoma; Ase Murpock, 
Democrat, Utah; JAMES Murray, Dem- 
ocrat, Montana; JoSePpH C, O’MAHONEY, 
Democrat, Wyoming; Gerorce L. Rap- 
CLIFFE, Democrat, Maryland; LEVERETT 
SALTONSTALL, Republican, Massachusetts; 
HENRIK SHIPSTEAD, Republican, Minne- 
sota; H. ALEXANDER SMITH, Republican, 
New Jersey; W. A. STANFILL, Republican, 
Kentucky; GLen H. TaAytor, Democrat, 
Idaho; CHARLES W. Tosrey, Republican, 
New Hampshire; Davin I. WaLsH, Demo- 
crat, Massachusetts; Burton K. WHEELER, 
Democrat, Montana; KENNETH 5S. 
Wuerry, Republican, Nebraska; ALEx- 
ANDER WILEY, Republican, Wisconsin; 
Raymonp E. Writuts, Republican, Indi- 
ana; Mitton R. Younc, Republican, 
North Dakota. 

I have been reliably informed, be- 
cause that was the week just prior to 
the Christmas vacation, that if some of 
the other Senators who were then absent 
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had been present, they would have been 
glad to sign the petition. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Nebraska yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I wish to say I am very 
sorry that, although I was present that 
week, I did not know of the petition, be- 
cause the Senator has made it necessary 
for me to answer a great deal of mail 
from constituents wanting to know why 
my name did not appear on it. I very 
kindly suggest that I think that when 
such a round robin is being circulated, it 
would be very helpful if all of us who are 
here might have notice of it, so that we 
could either agree or disagree to be par- 
ties to the petition. Had the petition 
been presented to me, I would have signed 
it. I repeat, I think it is only fair that 
such petitions be circulated to all Mem- 
bers of the Senate, because in this par- 
ticular instance the impression is cre- 
ated that because my name did not ap- 
pear upon it, I was not in favor of it. 

Mr. WHERRY. Whenever I circulate 
a petition I certainly do invite each and 
every Senator to sign it. I did not circu- 
late this one. I happened to be a signer. 
The Senator will notice that my name 
is about the thirty-second or the thirty- 
third on the petition. If I had circulated 
it, I certainly would have had the Sena- 
tor from Oregon sign it, and, with the 
explanation just given by the distin- 
guished Senator, I say now that it is too 
bad his name was not on the petition. 
If there is any way to get his name on it, 
even as late as today, I should like to see 
it go on, as well as the name of any 
other Senator. 

I say to the Senator from Oregon that 
if he did not hear my remarks at the be- 
ginning of my reference to the resolution 
I have tendered, the resolution is at the 
desk, and I have invited each and every 
Member of the Senate to put his name on 
it before it is sent to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

Mr. MORSE. I am very sorry that I 
was not in the Chamber during most of 
the Senator’s remarks, but I have just 
come from a committee meeting, and I 
shall read the Senator’s resolution, and 
I shall certainly give him word tomorrow 
what my position will be. 

Mr. WHERRY. I wish to thank the 
Senator even for his consideration of the 
matter. 

Mr. President, on Decemver 24, a re- 
lease was given to the American press 
which I ask to have incorporated at this 
point in my remarks, since the signers 
of this petition include a representative 
cross section of. America’s leading 
churchmen and laymen. 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

AMERICAN CHRISTIANS FROM ALL CHURCHES 
ISSUE POWERFUL CHRISTMAS APPEAL 

Leading churchmen and laymen, of all the 
American Christian churches from Unitarians 
to Catholics, issued on Christmas Eve an ap- 
peal, in the name of Jesus Christ on His 
birthday, to the American people in behalf 
of the starving children of Europe. 

The appeal, based on cfficial reports and 
on the information received by the various 
religious relief organizations from their dis- 
tribution centers abroad, paints a picture of 
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conditions reminiscent of the Black Death of 


were better that a millstone were hanged 
about his neck and he cast into the sea.” 

It proceeds as follows: 

“Tomorrow we celebrate with gifts and tin- 
sel and luxurious meals the birthday of the 
Child who came into the world to found the 
earth on peace and love. 

“The weak and fallible, the strong and 
arrogant have scorned His commandments. 
And the earth has been drenched with blood. 

“Hatred and fear, grief and revenge, fury 
and despair corrode the souls of men, though 
the war is over. 

“And the children, whose innocence is the 
symbol of Christ, are the victims. 

“The children of Europe are condemned to 
die—to die in masses in this first year of 

ace, 

Pd “Driven from their homes in eastern 
Europe, millions of children have neither 
food, clothing, nor shelter. They wander, 
foraging in already famished countrysides. 
Their dead bodies starved and frozen lie on 
the roads. 

“All children are innocent of this war. 
America knows no enemy children. 

“Millions of Europe’s children live in heat- 
less rooms, often without windows, with leak- 
ing roofs, and sometimes open to the winter 
sky. Their food must also fuel their bodies 
with heat. The children, except in the best 
provided areas, are condemned to ever-gnaw- 
ing hunger, stunted growth, tuberculosis, 
rickets, and immediate prostration and death 
before the onslaught of respiratory diseases 
and other epidemics. In parts of Germany 
mothers bearing children from famished 
bodies cannot nourish them, and the infant 
mortality is at least 50 percent of births. 

“In long-underfed Britain, Christian men 
and women are cutting their own meager 
rations to save even the children of their late 
enemies. 

“But in America the restaurants are full 
to overflowing, rations are off, and never in 
history was the people’s expenditure for food 
so high. 

“In the name of Jesus Christ, our Saviour, 
we appeal on this Christmas eve to the 
people of America: 

“Petition your Senators and Congressman 
for the opening of all Europe, including Axis 
countries, to relief. 

“Join with us to start a movement for 
American families to sacrifice the equivalent 
of one meal per week for the salvation of 
Europe's children, regardless of race, nation- 
ality, or creed. 

“Send your name and address to Mr. Josiah 
Marvel below. Circulate this appeal and ob- 
tain other adherents. 

“Our future peace can only be built by 
those who are children today. Upon our 
merciful love toward them will depend their 
faith in the social, political, and religious 
principles we profess to serve. 

“This appeal issued by men and women of 
all the faiths and creeds of American Chris- 
tendom—in tribute to our Saviour, who 
taught us to pray: ‘Give us this day our daily 
bread.’ 

“May the peace and love of God enter our 
hearts on this Christmas, and direct us to 
do His will.” 

Among the 50 signatories of the appeal are 
persons prominent in the American Friends 
Service Committee, the Committee for Over- 
seas Relief of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, the Lutheran 
World Action, the War Relief Services of the 
National Catholic Welfare Council, and the 
Unitarian Service Committee, as well as the 
presidents of both big trade-union move- 
ments. They include: 

Dr. Roswell P. Barnes, Dr. P. O. Bersell, 
Clement Biddle, J. Henry Cadbury, Msgr. 
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Howard G. Carroll, Henry Clifford, Dr. Pred- 


Fosdick, 
Stephen H. FPritchman, George J. Gillespie, 
Ellis Gimbel, Mrs. Vincent Greene, William 
Green, the Rt. Rev. Henry Wise Hobson, Her- 
bert Hoover, Hannah Clothier Hall, Robert M. 
Hutchins, Rufus M. Jones, the Rev. John La- 
farge, Mrs, Henry Goddard Leach, Dr. Henry 
Smith Leiper, Mrs. James Marshall, Harold 
McKinnon, Dr. Louis D. Moorehead, Elizabeth 
Morrow, Dr. Leslie B. Moss, Carl Murphy, 
Philip Murray, the Rt. Rev. Msgr. P. A. 
O’Boyle, the Rev. William A. O’Connor, Bishop 
G. Bromley Oxnam, James G. Patton, C. G. 
Paulding, Clarence E. Pickett, Gifford Pinchot, 
A. Philip Randolph, John Rich, Mrs. A. B. 
Ritchie, Dr. Ralph W. Sockman, Louis J. 
Taber, Dorothy Thompson, the Rt. Rev. St. 
George Tucker, Dr. Henry Pitney Van Dusen, 


Alfred FP. Whitman, Matthew Woll, D. R. 
Yarnall, 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, on De- 
cember 23 the National Planning Asso- 
ciation issued a completely objective re- 
port on food conditions in Europe, in 
which it is stated: 


In Germany the food problems of urban 
consumers are already serious. Lack of fuel, 
shortage of clothing, and inadequate nansing 
further aggravate the situation. * * 

To insure 2,000 calories per day for the 
nonfarm consumers in the zones occupied 
by the Western Allies and in the British- 
American zone of Berlin will require imports 
of about 4,750,000 tons of wheat. 


On January 11 Lewis C. Schenk, a 
member of the New York staff of the Na- 
tional Lutheran Council charged this 
Government with the sole responsibility 
of holding up aid to Germany. 

On January 12 Rev. Edward E. Swan- 
strom, assistant executive director of 
war relief services of the National Cath- 
olic Welfare Council, after returning 
from a 5 months’ trip through Europe, 
Stated: 


I have heard it said that American public 
opinion would not stand for a program of 
private relief to German civilians, but I do 
not believe it. If Americans could see, as I 
have, innocent children and the aged liter- 
ally dying on the street from starvation in 
the large German cities, I am sure they would 
feel as I do—that they, too, come under the 
mantle of our Christian charity. * * * If 
we are to win the peace and are anxious to 
see a stable civilization in Europe, we must 
continue to strengthen American relief pro- 
grams abroad. 


On January 14 the Progressive carried 
the story of Dr. Baeck, chief rabbi of 
Germany, now in this country, who, ac- 
cording to the Progressive, has— 
horrified the hate cult in this country by 
calling on his Jewish colleagues to join with 
him in demanding relief feeding for Ger- 
many just as for the other countries of 
Europe. 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I did 
not understand from what periodical the 
Senator was reading. 

Mr. WHERRY. I was reading from the 
Progressive. On January 14 the Pro- 
gressive carried the story of Dr. Baeck, 
chief rabbi of Germany. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Is that the newspaper 
that is published under the auspices of a 
distinguished Member of this body? 

Mr. WHERRY. Yes. It is published 


by the senior Senator from Wisconsin 
By the way, I read 


(Mr. La FOLLeTTE]. 
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that newspaper. It comes to my home. 
I want to say that some of the most 
forceful editorials I have read are con- 
tained in that publication. I am quoting 
from the Progressive the statement of 
Dr. Baeck, chief rabbi of Germany, who 
is now in this country, as follows: 

Horrified the hate cult in this country by 
calling on his Jewish colleagues to join with 
him in demanding relief feeding for Ger- 
many just as for the other countries of 
Europe. 


In the January issue of the Commen- 
tary, a Jewish review, the American Jew- 
ish Committee published a criticism of 
the Morgenthau plan by Guenter Rei- 
mann, who concluded with the following 
warning against the very spirit that mo- 
tivated Mr. Morgenthau’s plan for Ger- 
many by saying: 

Let us Jews above all be given pause by 
this delenda est. Perhaps better than any 
others we know that an eye for an eye has 
never solved anything. And from history we 
have learned that poverty and frustration 
and denial of human dignity, not inborn 
evil, make up the soil that nurtures the 
hatred of man against man. 


Mr. President, on January 8, four Sen- 
ators made a personal appeal to the 
President to take immediate steps to per- 
mit the American people to enter into 
this terrible problem of relieving human 
suffering directly. More Senators would 
have gone, but few Senators were in 
Washington at the time. 

Mr.RUSSELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I think the Senator 
should state that the Senate did not re- 
convene until January 14, and a great 
many Senators were at their homes. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is what I in- 
tended to say. Perhaps I did not make 
myself clear. More Senators would have 
gone to the White House if they had been 
here. Those of us who did not go home 
for the Christmas holidays decided that 
the situation was so acute that we should 
make a personal presentation of the mat- 
ter to the President of the United States, 
and four Senators made a personal ap- 
peal to the President that an effort be 
made to solve this terrible problem of 
relieving human suffering, and that steps 
be taken to permit the people of America 
to render such assistance as they could. 
Mr. President, I gave a statement to the 
press immediately following that meet- 
ing, which I ask to have incorporated in 
the Recorp at this poini. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

In company with Senators McCarran, LA 
FOLLETTE, and EASTLAND, I have just con- 
ferred with the President on the recommen- 
dations signed by 34 Members of the United 
States Senate, Democrats, Republicans, and 
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Progressives alike, on December 15, whicl 
particularly requested that the United States 
raise its own starvation diet of 1,500 calories 


and restore mail and package service within 
the American zone of occupation in Germany 
and Austria. 

These services have been restored in Aus- 
tria. But two fundamental reasons why 
they have not been restored in Germany 
were presented. First was the lack of trans- 
portation. Secondly, I learned for the first 
time that these services cannot be restored 
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until unanimous agreement is reached with- 
in the Allied Control Commission. 

The American people should know once and 
for all that as a result of this Government’s 
Official policy they are being made the un- 
willing accomplices in the crime of mass star- 
vation. 

The refusal of this Government to restore 
mail and package service to the German peo- 
ple singles out helpless millions of women 
and children in Germany for this treatment. 
Such a refusal denies to millions of loyal 
American citizens of German extraction the 
chance to send immediate relief in the form 
of money, food, clothing, and medicine, and 
without any expense to this Government. 

The American people also ought to know 
what our official starvation policy of 1,500 
calories really means. The State Department 
has ordered an increase in the diet of over 
one million Berliners to prevent the spread 
of plague. 

General MacArthur has just requested 
3,000,000 metric tons of foodstuffs for Japan 
to prevent mass starvation by raising the 
minimum diet to 2,000 calories a day. 

Governor Lehman has just announced that 
all the billions that have been furnished 
UNRRA cannot possibly avert mass starvation 
in Europe. 

Our own American officers in Germany are 
compelled to violate the directives we have 
issued just to prevent uncontrollable chaos 
in the American zone. 

All of which means that Germany has been 
singled out for the following treatment: 

Germany is the only nation where UNRRA 
is not permitted to feed its nationals. Ger- 
many is the only nation subjected to a delib- 
erate starvation policy of 1,500 calories a day. 
And as for mail and package services, they 
have been restored within the American zone, 
between the four zones, and they have been 
extended to certain privileged individuals and 
groups accredited by UNRRA and the Red 
Cross within Germany. The German people 
alone are being denied the chance to corre- 
spond with or receive aid from the outside 
world. 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, on 
January 17, I received a communication 
from 21 GI’s and officers who have served 
both in the Europeaao and Asiatic the- 
aters. I should like to impress this mat- 
ter upon the minds of Senators. The 
young man who brought this letter to me 
comes from Falls City, Nebr., which is 40 
miles from my home town, I know his 
father. I know the boy, and I know 
something of the family background of 
this pioneer family and of other pioneer 
Nebraska families who helped to build 
that State. He is typical of the philoso- 
phy of that pioneer people, of that Chris- 
tian doctrine in which we in Nebraska as 
well as the people cf other States of the 
Union believe. This pioneer family and 
his people are thoroughgoing Christians. 
Twenty-one GI’s signed this letter to me, 
dated January 17, 1946, which is as fol- 
lows: 

JANUARY 17, 1946. 

Dear SENATOR WHERRY: We have recently 
returned from the European and Asiatic 
theaters. It has been a shock to come sud- 
denly into a country where cities are un- 
touched by bombs or shells and where peo- 
ple are comparatively well fed and clothed. 
For months we have been living in coun- 
tries of gutted cities and ragged, starving 
people. We have watched the hungry chil- 
dren of Europe and Asia, knowing that thou- 
sands of them would not survive the winter, 

Why hasn’t America given more aid to 
these countries? It isn’t because the Ameri- 
can people don’t know of these conditions 
or aren’t able to help. A number of maga- 
zines have described these conditions and 
given statistics such as the following: Ameri- 
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ca’s per capita calorie consumption of 3,300 is 
above the prewar level. England has 2,900 
or less. Russia is near the subsistence level 
with 2,000. France has a starvation diet 
of 1,500. The American zone in Germany has 
only 1,400; Italy 1,000; and so on. We don’t 
think the failure to act is due to unwilling- 
ness of the American people to give more 
help. But for some reason enough help has 
not been provided. 

We had hoped that out of this war would 
come peace and the resurgence of democracy. 
But we have seen countries where people are 
driven to crime and lawlessness by cold and 
hunger; countries where black markets are 
so widespread that they involve almost 
everyone. Where, in fact, it is officially ad- 
mitted that the authorized rations cannot 
support life unless supplemented by black- 
market purchases. No adequate official relief 
organizations have been set up to cope with 
these conditions. Private relief organizations 
are willing to help, but such organizations are 
not permitted to work in the defeated coun- 
tries. Conditions are appalling even in the 
Allied countries. There is widespread re- 
sentment toward America, increasing dis- 
trust of our aims and growing cynicism to- 
ward our claims of the benefits of democracy. 

We believe that the future of democracy 
and of world peace alike depend largely upon 
immediate action to provide adequate relief 
to the starving in Europe and Asia. The 
winter has already begun; unless relief is 
provided before many weeks pass irreparable 
damage will have been done. We urge Con- 
gress to take action and to take it before it 
is too late. 


The first signer of the letter is Staff 
Sgt. Amos Yoder, the son of Blaine Yoder, 
whom I have known for many years. 

I ask unanimous consent that the re- 
mainder of the signatures may be printed 
at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the re- 
mainder of the signatures were ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Corp. Emory M. Davis,.Capt. Richard S. 
Hawley, Sgt. E. Allen Robinson, Pfc Harrison 
A. Price. Sgt. O. W. Perlmutter, Lt. Alan B. 
Smith, Lt. Philip J. Farley, Lt. (jg) Roger 
Pineau, Lt. (jg) Charles S. Holmes, Lt. Har- 
old E. Fassbey, Lt. Charles H. Schmidt, Lt. 
William M. Edwards, Staff Sgt. James A. Wil- 


“son; Corp. C. P. McEvoy, Corp. B. W. Fiinder, 


Pfc B. F. Jakpruner, Sgt. Bernard Miller, 
Corp. Louis C. Smedhup, Lt. Richard I. Perry, 
Sgt. James E. Theis. 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, on 
January 19 a cablegram from Geneva 
was addressed to the Commission for 
World Council Service in New York 
signed by H. Hutchinson Cockburn, for- 
mer moderator of the Church of Scot- 
land and now director of the World 
Council of Churches Reconstruction 
Department in Geneva; S. C. Michel- 
felder, American representative and di- 
rector of the council in Geneva; and Paul 
Neff Garber, European Bishop of the 
Methodists, who is associated with the 
reconstruction program, which stated: 

The chief problem in Germany is the dis- 
placed, wandering, starving, diseased millions 
of refugees from east of the Oder, Czecho- 
slovakia, and the Danubian countries. 


The cable also cited “especially cruel 
conditions for children” in Europe and 
said the 1,550 calories of food supplied 
in the American-occupied zone were “not 
sufficient for many hundreds of thou- 
sands living in leaking, unheated ruins 
and cellars.” 

On January 23 the Christian Century 
carried one of the most angry and in- 
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spired editorials on this whole tragic 
situation that I have ever read. This 
editorial is so moving that I feel the 
last paragraph ought to be read into the 
RECORD: 

There is not a day to be lost. By far too 
much time has been lost already. February 
is almost here. When that short month has 
swiftly passed, then the days will be upon 
us when the cumulative effects of months of 
near-starvation, lack of decent shelter and 
family care will turn loose the terrors of 
epidemic disease on the children of Europe. 
With every day the opportunity grows less 
to make real to the people of Germany the 
Christian testimony to mercy and brother- 
hood. With every day that Christian love 
is thwarted by -shortsighted and vengeful 
government policies, the prospect for a fu- 
ture catastrophe grows. It is time that a 
united demand went up from all American 
churches and church organizations for an 
end to the armed barriers which now keep 
Christian charity from our late enem:es. It 
is time to let Washington know that Amer- 
ican Christians will no longer acquiesce in 
the Potsdam outrage. 


Mr. President, the issue before us is not 
political; it is not a question of a hard 
or a soft peace; it is not a question of 
transportation; it is not a question of 
fawning before the veto power of Russia 
or France or Britain; it is a question of 
America’s honor, and the basic humani- 
tarian impulses of the American people, 
as to whether they intend longer to sub- 
mit to the browbeating of a man, who no 
longer speaks for, or represents, the 
American heart, mind, and conscience, 
in these matters. I am not speaking 
now for any one group of people. I am 
convinced that the pleas for intercession 
on the part of the American people do 
not represent any one particular group 
or set of conditions. America’s concern 
for humanity cuts clear across racial, 
political, religious, and national lines. 
I am now pleading for humanity, and 
I do not want another day to pass before 
America repudiates these policies which 
have plunged the whole world into chaos. 
Humanity cries out for the healing and 


creative touch of the cultured, civilized, 


and Christian world. 

With this end in view and motivated 
by these high purposes I ask the compas- 
sionate consideration by my colleagues 
of the resolution I have submitted. 

Mr. President, I hope the resolution 
will receive immediate action and that 
the President will agree with the Con- 
gress that a nonpartisan commission 
should be sent to Europe, there upon the 
ground to make an immediate investi- 
gation, and bring back recommendations 
upon which the Congress can act, in or- 
der that we may keep faith with the 
principles of Christianity, and with the 
teachings and the doctrines of the Divine 
One. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I should like to sug- 
gest that such a committee be accom- 
panied by an outstanding dietitian, by an 
outstanding public-health man, and by 
an outstanding medical man; that it go 
to Europe technically qualified within 
itself, without having to take from others 
information which may or may not be 
correct, and thus be in position to come 
back here and give us the answers. 
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Mr. WHERRY. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Colorado. I am 
quite satisfied that the resolution is broad 
enough and the appropriation called for 
is sufficient to do that. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I should like to add 
that the technical staff going with such 
a committee should include some great 
religious leader who is acceptable to all 
denominations and to all faiths, and a 
representative of the charitable organi- 
zations of the country. 

Mr. WHERRY. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

During Mr. WHERRY’s address, 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. fF yield. 

Mr. WILEY. I have listened with in- 
terest to what the distinguished Senator 
from Nebraska has said. Because it re- 
lates to the subject about which the Sen- 
ator has spoken, I ask that there be 
placed in the Recorp at this point a let- 
ter which I wrote to General Eisenhower 
on October 23, 1945, and the reply which 
I received from him dated November 4. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Octopsr 23, 1945, 
Gen. Dwicnt D. EISENHOWER, 
Allied Control Commission, 
Berlin, Germany. 

Dear GENERAL EISENHOWER: I am writing 
to you as an American very much concerned 
over a statement that has been recently pub- 
lished in the paper to the effect that 4,- 
000,000 Germans will die in Germany this 
year because of the pestilence and famine. 
We are told that this is due primarily to 
the fact that there has been precipitated 
into the American-occupied area millions of 
Germans from the Russian-occupied zone. 

As far as I know, I have no German blood 
in my veins, but it seems to me, as an Amer- 
ican, that we who have been so fortunate, 
owe an obligation to do what is necessary 
to prevent this catastrophe from befalling 
German women, children, and old people in 
particular, 

This is, of course, a matter completely 
apart from the issue of punishment of war 
crimes and the forestalling of future ag- 
gression. All America respects your han- 
dling of the occupation problem and the 
gathering up of German criminals. We be- 
lieve that justice requires that they be tried 
and punished, 

But over and above this, is our obligation 
to the millions of fellow human beings in 
grave distress. We can’t forget the great 
contribution that Germany has made to our 
own country. If we let these millions die 
whom we might save, what will the conse- 
quences be to our own country and the 
world? You and I well know that we have 
been told to love our enemies. If we trans- 
late the word “love” into action, it certainly, 
in this instance, means that we must, out of 
our surpluses (our wheat, corn, and other 
materials), make the effort to save the chil- 
dren of this misguided and stricken land. 

May I, therefore, respectfully ask of you 
the answers to the following questions: 

1. What are the facts in this situation; 
that is, what is the present and estimated 
future mortality rate of Germans due to the 
factors cited above? 

2. What is being done now to prevent 
pestilence and famine there? 

38. What can be done and must be done by 
us to prevent this horror of mass starvation 
from coming to pass? 

Looking forward to the receipt of your an- 
Swers to the above and any related questions 
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at the earliest possible date, and extending 
to you sincerest assurances of my highest 
esteem for your brilliant service, I am 
Sincerely yours, 
WILEY. 


HEADQUARTERS, UNITED STATES 
ForRcES, EUROPEAN THEATER, 
OFFICE OF THE COMMANDING GENERAL, 
November 4, 1945, 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR WitEy: I am indeed happy 
that you are taking such an active interest, 
as evidenced by your letter of October 23, 
in problems that appear to us here to be 
pressing. 

The questions you pose require careful 
statistical reporting so that I may not give 
you a picture unbalanced in either direction. 
These figures are not at my fingertips this 
instant—today being a Sunday afternoon— 
but I thought you might be interested in 
the general picture, which will be supple- 
mented at a later date by a more factual 
report. 

The prospect for the coming winter is not 
by any means a cheerful one, but long before 
D-day we had some realization of what would 
be the general situation in Germany during 
the first winter of our occupation, and many 
men Have been working assiduously and self- 
lessly to prevent the development of condi- 
tions that could be charged as a blot upon 
the good name of the United States. This 
subject is one of constant concern to myself 
and my whole staff, and I believe that we 
have the problem sufficiently in hand so that 
in the American zone the winter will be, 
while hard, at least durable. In Berlin itself 
it will be difficult indeed to keep down infant 
mortality rate to levels comparable to those 
of prewar years, even though we will and are 
doing our best in this regard. 

To answer your one question, specifically, 
I assure you that within the American zone 
the mass extinctions that you fear by reason 
of starvation will not occur. While I and my 
subordinates believe that stern justice should 
be meted out to war criminals by proper 
legal procedure, we would never condone in- 
human and un-American practices upon the 
helpless, which is one of the crimes for which 
those war criminals must now stand trial. 

Statistics will come to you as soon as 
practicable. 

Sincerely, 
Dwicnt D. EISENHOWER. 


Mr. WILEY. I received a letter from 
Lt. Gen. Lucius B. Clay, dated November 
10. In the meantime General Eisen- 
hower had returned to the States. I ask 
that General Clay’s letter also be printed 
in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

November 10, 1945. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
United States Senate, 
Committee on the Judiciary, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator Wirey: Reference is made 
to your letter of October 23, 1945, to General 
Eisenhower, and to his reply of November 
4, 1945, in which he promised that supple- 
mental information and statistics would be 
furnished es soon as practicable. 

The war resulted in the destruction of the 
German central statistical machinery. The 
destruction of communications and decen- 
tralization of German administration has 
prevented the central collection at the pres- 
ent time of the vital statistics that you de- 
sire. However, in the near future we hope 
that sufficient vital statistics will be avail- 
able so that future trends may be predicted. 

To determine mortality rates, definite 


population census figures must be known. 
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We have been able to estimate populations, 
but due to the constant migration of ref- 
ugees and shifting of populations the census 
estimates can in no way be considered re- 
liable enough to make rates of morbidity 
and mortality accurate. 

To control pestilence in United States oc- 
cupied zone of Germany, military govern- 
ment has required the German local and re- 
gional administrations to reestablish health 
services necessary for the control of com- 
municable diseases in Germany. This neces- 
sitated: The establishing of health organ- 
izations in each locality competent to rec- 
ognize, evaluate, and take adequate meas- 
ures to eliminate actual and potential com- 
municable disease hazards; a system for 
rapid collection, analysis, publication and 
distribution of disease reports; a system for 
procuring and distributing medical, vet- 
erinary, and sanitary supplies; a laboratory 
service to enhance early diagnosis of com- 
municable disease; and delegation of au- 
thority to the local administrations to en- 
force adequate measures to prevent the 
spread of dangerous diseases by refugees. 
displaced persons, and other. sources of 
epidemics. 

Control programs have emphasized the 
Prevention and the spread of dangerous 
diseases. Typhus fever, being constantly in- 
troduced by returning refugees, is controlled 
by destroying lice, by dusting of refugees 
with DDT insecticide, and the early diagnosis 
and isolation of cases. Immunization has 
been carried out throughout the United 
States zone for diphtheria and typhoid fever 
Smallpox vaccinations are being carried out 
where the vaccine is available. Penicillin 
is being distributed for the treatment of 
serious infections. Tuberculosis is serious 
and more facilities are being made available 
for diagnosis and hospitalization. The best- 
known scientific methods are being intro- 
duced for the control of all other com- 
municable diseases as they appear. 

Nutritional state of the German people is 
being checked continuously throughout the 
United States zone by five expert United 
States nutrition teams. These teams report 
their findings so that adequate measures can 
be taken to prevent mass starvation. In 
localities where the nutritional state is most 
severe, the local public welfare organiza- 
tions have organized mass feeding programs 

Disease statistics, morbidity, and mortality 
incidence, which may be of value, are at- 
tached. 

Sincerely, 
Lucrus D. Cray, 
Lieutenant General, United States Army, 
Deputy Military Governor. 

{Enclosure 1, number of cases and deaths 
of communicable diseases reported weekly, 
United States zone of Germany; enclosure 2, 
estimates of population, United States zone, 
Germany; enclosure 3, estimates of popula- 
tion, city of Berlin; enclosure 4, number of 
deaths, city of Berlin, July 1945; enclosure 5, 
comparison of number of deaths in Beriin 
with previous years. ] 


Mr. WILEY. On January 9, because of 
the very things about which the Senator 
has spoken, such as newspaper com- 
ments, and reports of delegations which 
had been abroad, I wrote to General Mc- 
Narney, who had taken General Eisen- 
hower’s place, the following letter: 

JANUARY 10, 1946, 
Lt. Gen. Josepn T. MCNARNEY, 
Commanding General, United States 
Forces, European Theater, 
APO 757, Care of Posimaster, 
New York, N.Y. 

Drar GENERAL McNagner: I have received a 
large number of anxious letters from my con- 
stituents having relatives in Germany and 
Austria. 
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I would appreciate it if you would present 
and clarify the answers to some of the ques- 
tions which they have raised on our German 
relief policy. 

Those questions are: 

1. Why are not American citizens who have 
relatives in Germany allowed to contribute 
money and supplies to them? The prohibi- 
tion of such action, as you undoubtedly know, 
proves very demoralizing to some of our finest 
citizens of German descent. They have a 
basic right to aid their kin. 

2. Why are not the Lutheran, Catholic, and 
Quaker Church groups permitted to operate 
their relief missions in Germany? 

3. Why is not the Red Cross permitted to 
operate there? 

Rev. Dr. Edward E. Swanstrom, assistant 
executive director of War Relief Services of 
the National Catholic Welfare Conference, 
has stated after his return from a 5-month 
tour of Europe: 

“I have heard it said that American public 
opinion would not stand for a program of 
private relief to German civilians. I don’t 
believe it. 

“If Americans could see, as I have, innocent 
children and the aged literally dying from 
starvation in the streets of the large German 
cities, I am sure they would feel as I do, that 
they, too, come under the mantle of our 
Christian charity.” 

Your early comments on this matter would 
indeed be appreciated. Some time back I 
wrote to General Eisenhower along this line 
and he assured me that mass starvation and 
pestilence would be prevented in our area of 
Germany. All America demands that this 
assurance be kept. is should apply to all 
zones of occupation there. Christian charity, 
common sense, and justice demand that we 
prevent inhuman suffering among our former 
foes as among our former allies. Love, not 
hate, is still the greatest power in this world. 

Sincerely yours, 
ALEXANDER WILEY. 


That letter was dated January 10. I 
have received no reply, and I cannot 
understand it. The letter was written to 
Lt. Gen. Joseph C. McNarney, command- 
ing general, United States forces, Euro- 
pean theater. I feel that a revly should 
be forthcoming. I wish to compliment 
the distinguished Senator from Nebraska 
for raising this issue, which I think is of 
vast importance not only to the poor chil- 
dren, the aged, and others, but, as has 
been said, we are living in one world. 
We have become victors and, as such, 
we have to play a victor’s part according 
to Christian principles. 


JOURNAL OF THURSDAY, JANUARY 17, 
1946 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the motion of Mr. Hoty to amend the 
Journal of the proceedings of the Senate 
of Thursday, January 17, 1946. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina 
obtained the floor. 

Mr.CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I wonder 
if the Senator from South Carolina would 
be willing to resume his discussion of 
the pending question tomorrow, or 
whether he wishes to continue today. It 
is my purpose, without jeopardizing the 
status of the Senator from South Caro- 
lina or his right to the floor, to make a 
motion at this time for a recess until 
tomorrow. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I have no objection to such motion if it 
will not take me off the floor. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator withhold his motion for a 
moment? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. . I am glad to do so. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, my atten- 
tion was diverted for the moment. Will 
the Senator indicate his purpose? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. It is my purpose to 
make a motion for a recess until tomor- 
row, but the Senator from Oregon asked 
me to withhold the motion until he made 
a statement. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, with re- 
spect to the proposed motion, I know that 
it is useless for me to do more than pro- 
test, and suggest in these protests at the 
close of the day that. I might call for a 
quorum. In explanation of why I do not, 
let me say that I am perfectly aware of 
the fact that all a quorum would do 
would be to meet and then agree to a mo- 
tion to recess or adjourn. I do not be- 
lieve that parliamentary courtesy would 
justify me in going through an empty 
gesture. However, again for the Recorp 
I wish to protest the fact that the Senate 
of the United States is not meeting in 
continuous session until the filibuster is 
broken. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, and by unani- 
mous consent, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate messages from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
sundry nominations, which were referred 
to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


As in executive session, and by unani- 
mous consent, 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. GEORGE, from the Committee on 
Finance: 

Byron B. Harlan, of Ohio, to be a judge of 
The Tax Court of the United States for the 
unexpired term of 12 years from June 2, 
1936, vice Arthur J. Mellott; 

Louis T. Rocheleau, of Woonsocket, R. L., 
to be collector of customs for customs col- 
lection district No. 5, with headquarters at 
Providence, R. I. (reappointment); and 

Craig Pottinger, of Nogales, Ariz., to be 
collector of customs for customs collection 
district No. 26, with headquarters at Nogales, 
Ariz., in place of Wirt G. Bowman, who is 
resigning, effective February 1, 1946. 

By Mr. McCARRAN, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

John D. Hill, of Alabama, to be United 
States attorney for the northern district of 
Alabama, vice Jim C. Smith, term expired; 

August Klecka, of Maryland, to be United 
States marshal for the district of Maryland; 
and 

Patrick J. Gilmore, Jr., of Alaska, to be 
United States attorney for division No. 1 of 
Alaska, vice Lynn J. Gemmill, resigned. 

By Mr. BAILEY, from the Committee on 
Commerce: 

Richard Parkhurst, of Massachusetts, to 
be a member of the United States Maritime 
Commissicn for the unexpired term of 6 years 
from April 16, 1942, vice Vice Adm. Howard 
L. Vickery; and 

Capts. John H. Cornell and John 6&5, 
Baylis to be commodores for temporary serv- 
ice in the United States Coast Guard, to 
rank as such from January 1, 1946. 
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By Mr. THomas of Utah, from the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs: . 

Howard C. Petersen, of Virginia, to be As- 
sistant Secretary of War, to which position 
he was appointed during the last recess of 
the Senate, vice John J. McCloy, resigned; 

W. Stuart Symington, of Missouri, to be 
Assistant Secretary of War, as provided for 
in the act approved July 2, 1926; 

Brig. Gen. Roscoe Campbell Crawford 
(colonel, Corps of Engineers), Army of the 
United States, for appointment in the Regu- 
lar Army of the United States as Assistant to 
the Chief of Engineers, with the rank of 
brigadier general, for a period of 4 years from 
date of acceptance, vice Brig. Gen. Thomas 
Matthews Robins, United States Army, re- 
tired; 

Col. Henry Alfred Byroade (first lieutenant, 
Corps of Engineers), Army of the United 
States, for temporary appointment as briga- 
dier general in the Army of the United States, 
under the provisions of law; 

Sundry officers for appointment in the 
Regular Army of the United States; 

Sundry officers for appointment, by trans- 
fer, in the Regular Army of the United 
States; 

Edmund A. Flagg for appointment as exec- 
utive, Communications and Records Division, — 
National Headquarters, Selective Service Sys- 
tem, under the provisions of section 10 (a) 
(3) of the Selective Training and Service Act 
of 1940, as amended; 

Louis Carl Pedlar for appointment as in- 
formation analyst, national headquarters, Se- 
lective Service System, under the provisions 
of section 10 (a) (3) of the Selective Training 
and Servic? Act of 1940, as amended; 

Troy W. Lewis for appointment as Chief, 
Legal Division, Arkansas State headquarters, 
Selective Service System, under the provisions 
of section 10 (a) (3) of the Selective Train- 
ing and Service Act of 1940, as amended; 

Colgate Hoyt for appointment as Assistant 
Chief, Veterans’ Personnel Division, national 
headquarters, Selective Service System, under 
the provisions of section 10 (a) (3) of the Se- 
lective Training and Service Act of 1940, as 
amended; 

Brig. Gen. Butler Buchanan Miltonberger 
(colonel, Infantry (National Guard of Ne- 
braska), National Guard of the United 
States), Army of the United States, to be 
Chief of the National Guard Bureau, with the 
rank of major general, for a period of 4 years 
from date of acceptance, and to be major 
general in the National Guard of the United 
States, Army of the United States, under the 
provisions of section 81, National Defense 
Act, as amended, vice Maj. Gen. John Francis 
Williams; 

Brig. Gen. Thomas Jefferson Davis (lieu- 
tenant colonel, Adjutant General's Depart- 
ment), Army of the United States, for ap- 
pointment in the Regular Army of the United 
States as Assistant The Adjustant General, 
with the rank of brigadier general, for a pe- 
riod of 4 years from date of acceptance; and 

Maj. Gen. Thomas Bernard Larkin (colonel, 
Corps of Engineers), Army of the United 
States, for appointment in the Regular Army 
of the United States as the Quartermaster 
General, with the rank of major general, for 
a period of 4 years from date of acceptance, 
vice Lt. Gen, Edmund Bristol Gregory. 


RECESS 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate take a recess until 12 
o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o’clock and 27 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Wednes- 
day, January 30, 1946, at 12 o’clock me- 
ridian. 
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NOMINATIONS. 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate January 29 (legislative day of 
January 18), 1946: 

DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 

Robert Lacy Smyth, of California, now a 
foreign-service officer of class 2 and a secre- 
tary in the diplomatic service, to be also a 
consul general of the United States of 
America. 

Elbert G. Mathews, of California, now a 
foreign-service officer of class 6 and a secre- 
tary in the diplomatic service, to be also a 
consul of the United States of America. 

NATIONAL HOUSING ADMINISTRATION 

Wilson W. Wyatt, of Kentucky, to be Na- 

tional Housing Administrator. 
In THE Navy 

Vice Adm. Patrick N. L. Bellinger, United 
States Navy, to be a vice admiral in the Navy, 
for temporary service, to rank from the 5th 
day of October 1943. 

In THE Coast GUARD 

Commodore Merlin O'Neill to be Assistant 
Commandant, with the rank of rear admiral, 
in the United States Coast Guard, for a period 
of 4 years, to fill an existing vacancy. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


TuEspAy, JANUARY 29, 1946 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon, 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera 
Montgomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O God of grace and glory, forgive our 
feverish ways and lead us in the way 
everlasting. This day, when doubt be- 
wilders, be Thou our guiding assurance 
that we may know that truth is wisdom 
and can always be found in personal 
honor; let this virtue interpret our en- 
dowment as the obligation of our very 
lives. He who bears himself well and 
faithfully in its pursuit retains a sense 
of personal respect. Dear Lord, call us 
to our commanding tasks and refresh us 
with the well-springs of Thy spirit 
which is so essential to our worthy con- 
duct. Watch over us, make us covrteous 
in our conversations, thoughtful toward 
others, and ever conscious of Thy divine 
presence. Fill us with those aspirations 
that make character chivalrous, brave, 


and true. Through Jesus our Saviour. 
Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Frazier, its legislative clerk, announced 
that the President pro tempore has ap- 
pointed Mr. Barktry and Mr. Brewster 
members of the joint select committee 
on the part of the Senate, as provided 
for in the act of August 5, 1939, entitled 
“An act to provide for the disposition 
of certain records of the United States 
Government,” for the disposition of ex- 
ecutive papers in the following depart- 
ments and agencies: 

1. Department of Agriculture. 

2. Department of Commerce. 

3. Department of the Navy. 
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4. Department of War. 

5. Federal Works Agency. 

6. National Archives. 

7. National Housing Agency. 

8. Office of Price Administration. 

9. Petroleum Administration for War. 
ae, States Railroad Retirement 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


The SPEAKER. The Chair prefers 
not to recognize Members to proceed for 
1 minute today with the exception of 
those who desire to speak on the death 
of an ex-Member, and three Members 
for 1 minute on the life and character 
of ex-President McKinley. 


SWEARING IN OF A MEMBER 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication from the 
Clerk of the House: 

JANUARY 29, 1946. 
The Honorable The SPEAKER, 
House of Representatives. 

Sm: Prom the secretary of state of the 
State of Oregon, I have received the certifi- 
cate of election of Hon. WanTer NoRBLAD as 
a Representative-elect to the Seventy-ninth 
Congress from the First Congressional Dis- 
trict to fill the vacancy caused by the death 
of Hon. James W. Mott. 

Very truly yours, 
South TrIMBLe, 
Clerk of the House of Representatives. 


Mr. NORBLAD appeared before the 
bar of the House and took the oath of 
office. 


WILLIAM McKINLEY 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. Jenxrns]. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, today is 
the birthday of William McKinley. As 
we all know, Mr. McKinley was the Gov- 
ernor of Ohio and also the President of 
the United States. While his services in 
these two capacities are conspicuous, the 
greatest service Mr. McKinley rendered 
for his country was on the battlefields 
of the Civil War and as a Member of 
Congress in this Chamber. His efforts 
were such that they marked him as one 
of America’s greatest Congressmen. He 
is recognized as such impartially and 
without partisanship. 

Each recurring year the Ohio Members 
bring this matter to the attention of the 
House and the country in a spirit of 
reverence. Today we again ask you to 
join with us in honoring ourselves by 
honoring a great citizen. You will notice 
the red carnations that have been dis- 
tributed. This flower was his favorite 
flower, and it is the State flower of Ohio. 

I beg your indulgence to give attention 
to two of our distinguished Members 
who will address you, my colleagues the 
gentlemen from Ohio [Mr. Jones and 
Mr. Ramey). 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Ramey]. 

Mr. RAMEY. Mr. Speaker, the last 
words of William McKinley were, “Not 
my will but Thine be done.” He lived it. 
He listened to the still, small voice. 

A group went to another great Presi- 
dent one time and said, ““The Lord is on 
our side.” The President answered, “I 
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am not concerned about that. The 
question is, are we on the Lord’s side°®” 

In these trying days the only clear 
thinking that we may do, that will cause 
us to think without confusion, clearly, is 
to do as William McKinley did, act upon 
divine guidance at all times. Only do 
we think as we think with God. 


Mr. Speaker, to different persons 
words have different meanings. The 
word “great” is an example. To some a 


certain person is greatest of all, while 
to others he is a demagog. One visits 
an inauguration and sees in the man all 
the regal look of a king—to some he is 
even God’s anointed. Another sees in 
him self-will in action. All of us are in- 
clined to call the man great whom we 
like; yet, at the same time, we are unable 
to see the good qualities in anyone whom 
we do not like. 

Today the test of a true statesman is 
to have an open mind—to give up his pre- 
conceived prejudices. Then, in the 
words of Henry Van Dyke, and then only 
do we think without confusion clearly. 
In every walk of life there is a distress- 
ingly large number of individuals who 
will go to great lengths to avoid mental 
exercise. Even greater numbers are hin- 
dered by their emotions or self-will, and 
even self-pity, from thinking unselfishly. 

I have been seeking to find the acid 
test for true greatness. For a score of 
years, scholars have endeavored to de- 
fine it. Not long since, a group of emi- 
nent scholars and philosophers of the 
world, including Dr. H. G. Wells, sought 
to name the seven greatest persons in the 
world. A former Member of this distin- 
guished body, Bruce Barton, discussed it 
at length in one of his books. It is not 
of so much interest as to the names of 
the persons chosen as it is that a defini- 
tion of greatness can be wrought from 
the list of names. The real test is this: 
That life is the greatest which costs the 
world the least and gives to the world 
the most in return. . 

One thousand names of men and wom- 
en, great and near great, are on a list and 
all eliminated but seven. Remember, 
now, they were chosen not because of 
religious standing or faith, but by using 
this test given. Here are the names and 
the reasons: 

First on the list was the man Jesus. 
He was chosen, not because He was the 
most religious man, but by reason of the 
fact that He cost the world nothing and 
gave to the world everything, even what 
was mortal in His own life, for the re- 
demption of the world. 

Second on the list was an old man, 
who could have been the ruler of his sub- 
divisions had he chosen to be a hand- 
shaker or a honey fugler and sought to 
be popular. But he dared to speak the 
truth—yes, the truth—in order that men 
may be free. Yes; he, too, cost the world 
nothing, but gave his all—his life—that 
men might know the truth. I refer to 
Socrates, of course, who was compelled 
to drink the poisonous hemlock. 

Third on the list was the only Ameri- 
can in the group. A man born as lowly 
as the Son of God. His first meal was a 
little goose grease off the end of a string 
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which Mrs. Sparrow placed in his mouth, 
at the same time saying, “It would be 
better if Nancy’s baby could only die, 
because he ain’t got no chance.” We 
know his life. He had nothing but sor- 
row and suffering. Yes; Abraham Lin- 
coln cost the world very little, but gave 
his own life to save this greatest of Na- 
tions and for the freedom of a race. 

Fourth on the list is a lady. Her 
prayers resulted in visions, then convic- 
tions; and with the aid of Divine Provi- 
dence she conquered mighty enemies and 
was betrayed by those whom she saved. 
Joan of Arc cost the world so little, but 
gave her all; and in the end, like Bruno, 
went heavenward in the chariot of fire. 

The fifth was Asoka. He was placed on 
this list as the most unselfish man who 
ever walked the globe and who not only 
gave himself but completely forgot him- 
self. 

Sixth on the list we have a man who 
did not suffer martyrdom but suffered 
much worse—banishment. He saved the 
people of Austria-Hungary and was ban- 
ished by those whom he saved. I refer 
to Louis Kossuth. He loved those who 
in the world’s terms said they were his 
enemies, and in his famous speech at 
Birmingham, after suffering, he said, “I 
did not save the people of Austria- 
Hungary. They saved me.” It has been 
said that the three greatest orations ever 
delivered were Christ’s Sermon on the 
Mount, Kossuth’s speech at Birmingham, 
and the speech which John Brown made 
to the judge who sentenced him to death. 

The seventh, and last but not least, on 
the list is Savonarola, priest and prophet, 
who likewise cost the world practically 
nothing, but in the end was compelled 
to forfeit his life because he loved the 
lowly and the weak. 

Why do I mention these names in dis- 
cussing the life of William McKinley? I 
think it better illustrated this way: 

I must. tell you of a little girl. She was 
compelled to listen to a crank deliver an 
address on a street corner. The crank 
was ranting, “I tell you there is no 
heaven. I tell you there is no heaven. 
I can prove there is no heaven.” The 
little girl looked to the face of her father 
and said, “Daddy, then why doesn’t he 
go to h—— and quit making so much 
fuss about it?” 

I think we have one of the greatest in 
the person of William McKinley, who 
demonstrated more love for his fellow 
men than any citizen of this country— 
without making a fuss about it. 

William McKinley, twenty-fourth 
President of the United States, was born 
in Niles, Ohio, in 1843. He was educated 
at Poland Academy and Allegheny Col- 
lege, though he never finished his course 
in the latter institution. In 1861 he vol- 
unteered in the Union Army and entered 
the Ohio Infantry as a private. He 
served 4 years, rising by merit to the cap- 
taincy of his company and to the rank of 
major when mustered out in 1865. 

Entering politics as a Republican, he 
was elected to Congress in 1876, and 
was reelected for six successive terms. 
In 1882 his election was contested and 
he was unseated, but he was returned at 
the next election. In 1890 a Democratic 
legislature grossly gerrymandered his 
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district, making it easy to defeat him for 
reelection. 

His reputation in Congress rests chiefly 
on the tariff bill that bears his name. 
This bill and his able advocacy of it be- 
fore the House distinguished him as the 
leader of the Republican Party on the 
tariff question. 

In 1891 McKinley was elected Governor 
of Ohio by a large plurality and was re- 
elected in 1893. In 1895 a sytematic can- 
vass in McKinley’s behalf for the Presi- 
dential nomination was instituted by his 
supporters and was continued until the 
convention of 1896. He was nominated, 
and, after an extremely bitter campaign 
on the issue of the gold standard versus 


_ free coinage of silver, was elected as 


champion of the gold standard. 

President McKinley’s first term is 
memorable chiefly for the occurrence of 
the Spanish-American War. That his 
policy during 1896-1900 was acceptable 
was shown by his unanimous renomina- 
tion and by his reelection in 1900 by an 
electoral majority of 137. His second 
term began most auspiciously but ended 
tragically. On September 5, 1901, he 
visited the Pan-American Exposition in 
Buffalo, that day having been set apart 
in his honor and called “The President’s 
Day.” On the afternoon of the following 
day, while holding a public reception in 
the Temple of Music, he was shot twice 
by Leon Czolgosz. The wounded Presi- 
dent was removed to the residence of 
John G. Milburn, president of the expo- 
sition, and he died there September 14. 

One time while a Member of this Con- 
gress of these United States of America, 
friends from the district which he had 
the honor to represent reported to Con- 
gressman McKinley that enemies back in 
the district were circulating malicious 
gossip about him and that he had better 
make a public reply. He answered, “I 
have no enemies. My constituents have 
a right to express what they claim to be 
their opinions. I need criticism and I 
love those who criticize me. They help 
me most.” _ 

Conciliatory and gracious, respectful 
of his opponent’s point of view, he never 
would consent to belittle those who did 
not see eye to eye with him. He would 
have been shocked and his great heart 
would have recoiled in horror at a 
“smear” campaign. Never pugnacious, 
never profane or vulgar, never self-asser- 
tive, he sought no quarrels, he put on no 
airs, he cherished no ambition to be the 
master of anyone, he refused to indulge 
in personalities. 

Members of Congress, might this not be 
a charter of action for all of us? If we 
love our enemies we lose them. The man 
who indulges in personalities or gossip is 
talking about himself. The man who 
“smears,” either by public utterance or 
by use of the printed page, exposes his 
own cheap biography to public view and 
places his asininity on parade. 

Selfish groups did not intimidate Con- 
gressman McKinley. He never followed 
a personality. He stood for principle. 
His only concern was, “Is it right?” And 
to those who could not share his convic- 
tions he was so affable and genial, so 
friendly and sincere, so kind and gener- 
ous, so humble and genuine, that people 
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who differed with his policies did not for 
an instant distrust him. People believeg 
him, consequently they believed in him. 

One day in this great body a Member, 
who was temporarily under domination 
of self-righteousness, endeavored to coin 
a phrase “Midwest isolationist.” We do 
not know how the other Midwestern 
States reacted to the remarks, but we of 
Ohio followed: the example of William 
McKinley. We hold no resentment. 
Never reply to an untruth. Let me di- 
rect your attention to his last address 
setting forth his views on the future of 
America: 

Geographic and political divisions will con- 
tinue to exist, but distances have been 
effaced. Isolation is no longer possible or 
desirable. God and men have linked the na- 
tions together. No nation can longer be in- 
different to any other. And as we are brought 
more and more in touch with each other, 
the less occasion is there for misunder- 
standings, and the stronger the disposition, 
when we have differences, to adjust them in 
the court of arbitration, which is the noblest 
forum for the settlement of international 
disputes. We have a vast and intricate busi- 
ness built up through years of toil and strug- 
gle, in which every part of the countr~ has 
its stake, which will not permit of either 
neglect or undue selfishness. Our capacity to 
produce has developed so enormously and our 
products have so multiplied that the prob- 
lem of more markets requires our urgent and 
immediate attention. Only a broad and en- 
lightened policy will keep what we have. No 
other policy will get more. By sensible trade 
arrangements which will not interrupt our 
home production, we shall extend the outlets 
for our increasing surplus. Reciprocity is the 
natural outgrowth of our wonderful indus- 
trial development under the domestic policy 
now firmly established. The period of ex- 
clusiveness is past. Gentlemen, let us ever 
remember that our interest is in concord not 
conflict; and that our real eminence rests in 
the victories of peace, not those of war. 


Post-mortem eulogy is only back pay. 
For our living great we have only epi- 
thets; only for our dead epitaphs. 

Long before men who were too lazy 
to think were calling others whom they 
wished to discredit such names as “Com- 
munists,” “isolationists,” “Fascists,” “vi- 
sionary daydreamers,” “pink professors,” 
our beloved McKinley from the then for- 
ward Midwest—as it always has been 
and it is now—reflected his beloved 
Ohio as one of the first internationalist 
Congressmen and later as one of its first 
internationalist Presidents. 

The leader of the majority side of this 
great deliberative body, the distinguished 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
McCormack] once said, “To me a phi- 
losopher is a man who seeks the truth.” 
A man unselfishly guided seeking the 
truth soon lives the truth. Many of us 
will need that this session. May we have 
that guidance which McKinley had while 
we are adjudicating this great question 
we will be debating this session. May 
we have this courage which will auto- 
matically guide the truth-seekers to re- 
frain from any statement unless we are 
led by that truth in these critical hours. 
If millions of men have courage over 
there, surely we can have the moral 
courage to do what is right in the great 
issues debated this week as well as the 
great issues which will follow regardless 
of consequences to ourselves. Is the is- 
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sue on which we are asked to vote 
week imperative and-needed, or is it 
which if adopted will place free men 
shackles and chains? Rightly ote 

his truth 


like the great martyred 
thoroughly garrisoned with t 
which guided him, we will have the 
courage to do right as He gives us to see 
it right. The harvest of right action 
needs no word of explanation. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. Jongs]. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, I join with 
other Congressmen of this last great de- 
liberative body of the world to pay trib- 
ute to a former Governor of the great 
State of Ohio, « former Congressman, 
and the twenty-fourth President of the 
United States. William McKinley was 
cut down by an assassin’s bullet while 
the flower of eminent public service was 
in full 1d magnificent bloom. 

His private life was an inspiration to 
those who knew him. His devotion to his 
invalid wife through all her years of 
suffering epitomizes the strength of 
America, the strength of the Nation ema- 
nating from the home and family during 
his age, generation, and time. 

His rise from humble parent of hardy, 
pioneer stock enshrines a great truth 
for America which distinguishes it from 
all the countries of the wor’, because 
he, like Lincoln, represented the ability 
and the power of an humbie, poor 
youth—Lincoln as the son of a ne’er-do- 
well and McKinley as the son of an iron 
molder—to rise to the highest position 
of honor that any netion could ever 
give to one of its sons—the Presidency 
of the United States. 

As Col. Theodore Roosevelt, Jr., has 
said: “McKinley realized that the legis- 
lative branches were the lifeblood” of our 
form of government “and at no time did 
he attempt to overbear them or rob them 
of their powers.” 

McKinley was a man of towering pres- 
ence and wherever he appeared in public, 
his living contemporaries who saw him, 
heard him, remember that he inspired 
confidence by his very appearance. He 
was a Straight thinker, a conclusive rea- 
soner, and his logic and eloquence always 
carried conviction to his hearers. 

As we pause to commemorate the birth- 
day of this illustrious man, let us learn 
from him the le.sor of comprehensive 
statesmanship, consistent high princi- 
ples, foresight, and judgment. As each 
year passes the historian gives him a 
place where he towers higher and higher 
as a statesman and President of our Re- 
public. 


THE LATE CHARLES L. UNDERHILL 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Goopwin]. 

Mr. GOODWIN. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
sad duty to inform the House of the 
death yesterday in New York of a former 
Member, Hon. Charles L. Underhill. He 
served in this body from the old Ninth 
Massachusetts District, which was in 
part the predecessor of the present 
Eighth District, which it is my honor to 
represent. 

He was born in Richmond, Va., 78 
years ago. When he was 4 years old his 
parents moved to Somerville, Mass., 
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where he maintained his home until re- 
cently. His advancement over the years, 
particularly the early years, to a success- 
ful business and distinguished political 
career, was not along any primrose path. 
He left grammar school and was an office 
boy, later a printer’s devil, drove a coal 
team, worked in a blacksmith shop, and 
finally started a business of his own 
manufacturing and selling iron and steel 
specialties. He Jater owned and success- 
fully conducted a general] hardware busi- 
ness in his home city. 

From the city of Somerville he served 
in the Massachusetts House of Repre- 
sentatives for 10 years and was a member 
of the State Constitutional Convention 
in 1917 and 1918. He was elected to the 
Sixty-seventh Congress and served for 
10 years, from 1922 to 1932, and was 
chairman of the Committee on Accounts. 
He was a thorough student of public af- 
fairs, keen and effective in debate, a con- 
sistent foe of unwarranted public ex- 
penditures, and uncompromising in his 
determination to stand for what he be- 
lieved to be right in principle and sound 
in government. 

He had great satisfaction in his later 
years in the maintenance of a summer 
home at Cataumet, where he was privi- 
leged to enjoy the beneficial breezes from 
his beloved Buzzards Bay. 

He leaves four children to mourn his 
loss, Lt. Comdr. Jesse Underhill, of the 
United States Navy; A. Perry Underhill, 
of Arlington, Mass.; Mrs. Phoebe Bal- 
lard, of Buzzards Bay; and Mrs. Doris 
Schmidt, of Queens, N. Y. I extend to 
them my profound sympathy. At a later 
time I will take occasion to speak more 
at length of the achievements and at- 
tributes of this man of Massachusetts, 
whose former constituents will rise and 
say that here was a man who entered the 
public service as all men must, as a poli- 
tician, but who retired from the House 
of Representatives in Washington as a 
statesman. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOODWIN. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished gentlewoman from Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. The 
entire Nation owes him a great debt of 
gratitude because he saved millions of 
dollars for the taxpayers and the peo- 
ple of America. He virtually was the 
watchdog of the Treasury. 

Mr. GOODWIN. I am grateful to my 
colleague for emphasizing that he was 
an unflinching exponent of the princi- 
ple of economy in government. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOODWIN. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished majority leader. 

Mr. McCORMACK. My first public 
office was as a member of the Constitu- 
tional Convention of 1917. I served with 
our late former colleague. Thereafter 
he served in the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture, as the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts knows, and he was one of the most 
fearless elected officials who ever served 
in an elective capacity in Massachusetts. 
I can remember, and my friend can also 
remember, when Charlie Underhill fear- 
lessly fought against the passage of cer- 
tain legislation, exercising an independ- 
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ence of mind and spirit for which he 
was punished. But the significant thing 
is he was a man of courage, a man of 
independence, and a loyal party man. 
We respect men who are loyal to their 
party, but he was independent and a 
man who above all impressed everyone 
with his sincerity and intellectual hon- 
esty. During the years he and I devel- 
oped a very close personal friendship. 
His loss is a personal one to me. I join 
with the gentleman from Massachusetts 
in the sentiments he has expressed and 
in conveying to the loved ones left be- 
hind by our late friend our deep and 
profound feeling of sympathy. 

Mr. GOODWIN. I thank the distin- 
guished majority leader for his very gen- 
erous expression which I know comes 
from the heart. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOODWIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to join with my colleagues, who had the 
privilege and honor of serving with the 
late Representative Charles Underhill, 
in paying my tribute of love and respect 
to his life and character. 

So much has been said that I can add 
but little. Mr. Underhill was not only 
@ courageous, a painstaking, a capable 
and effective legislator, but with it all 
he was gentle, kind, and his list of friends 
was limited only by his acquaintances. 

Since he retired from Congress, he 
had made annual trips to Washington 
and renewed old friendships. We al- 
ways looked forward to seeing him. I 
join in extending sympathy to his splen- 
did family. 


RETIREMENT OF CERTAIN OFFICERS AND 
ENLISTED MEN OF THE NAVY 


Mr. VINSON submitted a conference 
report and statement on the bill (S. 1405) 
to authorize the President to retire cer- 
tain officers and enlisted men of the Navy, 
Marine Corps, and Coast Guard, and for 
other purposes. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that tomorrow, after 
the other special orders, I may address 
the House for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. LUDLOW asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RecorD in two instances, in one to in- 
clude an article by the Indianapolis 
Chamber of Credit Men, and in the other 
to include a-letter. 

Mr. STIGLER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorp and include a eulogy delivered 
by Hon. Kelly Brown, of Muskogee, Okla. 

Mr. LANE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a speech delivered by 
him at a welcome-home banquet. 

Mr. CHELF asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include two resolutions 
memorializing Congress, which were re- 
cently passed by the Kentucky Stat 
Senate. 
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Mr. GRANAHAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RecorD and include an address made at 
@ memorial plaque dedication at the 
National American Union in Phila- 
delphia. 

Mr. BURCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include an in- 
augural address delivered by Gov. Wil- 
liam M. Tuck, of Virginia. I have ob- 
tained an estimate of the cost from the 
Public Printer and am advised that the 
address will not exceed the limit except 
by one-third of a page, and will cost $121. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
and notwithstanding the additional cost, 
the extension may be made. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOOK asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorD and include a statement by the 
American Veterans Committee with re- 
gard to the return of USES to the States. 

Mr. RAINS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the REc- 
ORD and include certain newspaper arti- 
cles. 

Mr. ABERNETHY asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an editorial from the 
Jackson (Miss.) Daily News. 

Mr. SABATH asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorpD. 

Mr. LYLE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include certain newspaper 
articles with reference to the Amvets. 

Mr. LEFEVRE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include two letters from con- 
stituents. 

Mr. KEARNEY asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a letter. 

Mr. CHURCH asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RecorD and include two letters on the 
subject of private enterprise in the home 
financing field. 

Mr. JENNINGS asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an editorial. 


UNIVERSAL LANGUAGE 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speeker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the ReEcorp at this 
point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, for many years people have 
dreamed about a time when it would be 
possible for the different peoples of the 
earth to communicate with one another 
by means of a universal language. It 
has been said that “knowledge is power.” 
It is quite evident that if it were possible 
to develop one simplified language which 
could be understood and employed by 
practically all nations around the earth 
knowledge would be tremendously in- 
creased and all the powers of man thus 
greatly enhanced. 

Former Senator Owen, of Oklahoma, 
whose counsel and advice on many sub- 
jects has been so highly valued by Mem- 
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bers of Congress through the years, has 
done a monumental job in developing a 
world alphabet which might form the 
basis for such language of universal use. 

And now out of the discussions at the 
United Nations Organization we hear 
proposals advanced by Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt and others that one of the 
constructive and cooperative undertak- 
ings of the nations should be the develop- 
ment of such a language. 

Admittedly the task is one of difficulty 
and one which will require vision, fore- 
sight and perseverance for its accom- 
plishment. But the gains which would 
derive from its successful -accomplish- 
ment are too great for it to be neglected. 


-It is earnestly to be hoped that real prog- 


ress in this direction can be one of the 
great forward steps of mankind in the 
years that lie immediately ahead of us. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BENNET of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp and in- 
clude bulletin No. 39 issued by the Li- 
brary of Congress. I have an estimate 
from the Public Printer, and I am in- 
formed that it will cost $325. I ask unan- 
imous consent, notwithstanding, that 
the extension may be made. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, what is this exten- 
sion? 

Mr. BENNET of New York. It is bul- 
letin No. 39 issued by the Library of Con- 
gress. 

Mr. RANKIN. On what subject? 

Mr. BENNET of New York. On the 
subject of collective bargaining and the 
strike limitation issue from 1933 to 1946. 

Mr. RANKIN. Who wrote it? 

Mr. BENNET of New York. I do not 
know. It is from the Library of Con- 
gress. 

Mr. RANKIN. Does not the gentle- 
man think it is going pretty far to be 
burdening the Recorp with that material 
at this extraordinary expense? We have 
had some people in the Library of Con- 
gress whose philosophy did not square, 
in my opinion, with the philosophy of 
the average American. I am not sure 
that it is up to Congress to burden the 
Recorp with all this material without the 
Members of Congress first having a look 
at it. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. MayIsay, 
for the information of the gentleman, I 
am informed, but I cannot verify this, 
that it was prepared by a Dr. Peck of the 
Library of Congress. 

Mr. RANKIN. Just who is he? 

Mr. BENNET of New York. He is an 
employee of the Library of Congress. 
That is all I can tell the gentleman. 

Mr. RANKIN. I shall not object this 
time, but I hope such requests in the 
future will be few and far between. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FARRINGTON asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and incluae an editorial on 
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the President’s message from the Hono- 
lulu Register. . 

Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp and 
include certain excerpts from corre. 
spondence. 

Mr. PHILLIPS asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include an 
editorial from the Washington Post. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp 
and include a letter from an OPA official, 

Mr. CRAWFORD asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include a 
statement from the American Federation 
of Labor. 

Mr. COFFEE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp on four topics 
and in connection therewith to include 
excerpts from newspaper and magazine 
articles. 

Mr. DE LACY asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorD and include the results of a poll 
of business executives by Modern In- 
dustry. 


CALENDAR WEDNESDAY 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that business in 
order on Calendar Wednesday of this 
week be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. TAYLOR: Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Thursday 
next I may address the House for 5 
minutes following the legislative busi- 
ness of the day and. other special orders 
heretofore entered. , 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently no quorum 
is present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 10] 


Curley 
Dawson 
Dingell 
Engel, Mich. 
Fellows 
Fisher 
Fogarty 
Gardner 
Gearhart 
Gwinn, N. Y. 
Hand 
Harless, Ariz. 
Hart 


Baldwin, Md. 
Barden 
Bates, Mass. 
Beckworth 
Bland 
Bloom 
Boykin 
Brooks 
Bunker 
Byrne, N. Y. 
Canfield 
Cannon, Fla. 
Carlson 
Case, N. J. 
Chapman 
Clark 

Cooley 
Crosser 


Healy 


Holmes, Mass. 











Rivers Sasscer Towe 

Rizley Scrivmer White 

Robinson, Sheridan Wickersham 
Utah Starkey Winter 

Roe, N. ¥. Sundstrom Zimmerman 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call, 356 
Members have answered to their names. 
A quorum is present. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


UNITED STATES EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 4437) to 
provide for the return of public employ- 
ment offices to State operation, to 
amend the act of Congress approved 
June 6, 1933, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the fur- 
ther consideration of the bill H. R. 4437, 
with Mr. Water in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, and I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

PROPOSED LABOR DISPUTES ACT 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, I am introducing a bill today 
which is proposed to be called the 
Labor Disputes Act of 1946. It is my in- 
tention when the Committee on Rules 
meets again to consider a rule for con- 
sideration of the bill which has been re- 
ported out by the Committee on Labor, 
to ask that the rule permit the consid- 
eration of this bill as a substitute bill 

With that thought in mind, and real- 
izing the intense interest in the labor 
question, I have asked for this time in 
order to give you the text of the bill and 
to make a brief statement thereon. 

Before reading the bill as it will be 
phrased I think I should say that this 
bill proposes to establish facilities and 
procedures to aid in the voluntary and 
expeditious settlement of labor disputes 
affecting the public interest. 

It recognizes the established principle 
and right of collective bargaining. It de- 
clares the public interest in the settle- 
ment of labor disputes and declares it 
to be the duty of both employer and 
employees to seek mediation of their dis- 
putes before resorting either to a lock- 
out or a strike. 

This is effectuated by creating a Labor- 
Management Mediation Board, to which 
either labor or Management would be 
required to submit a 5-day notice of its 
intent to resort to either strike or lock- 
out. Thereupon the officers of the board, 
who, incidentally, must be from the pub- 
lic members of the board, would deter- 
mine whether the public interest was 
substantially affected, and if so, they 
would take jurisdiction to the extent of 


setting in motion the machinery of 
the act. 
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That machinery would be an effort on 
the part of the board to effect a settle- 
ment of the issues in dispute. This might 
employ one of several methods—counsel 
and conciliation, mediation by a spec- 
ial panel, or, if both parties agreed, sub- 
mission of the issues to arbitration. Dur- 
ing a period of 30 days thereafter, both 
parties would be required to maintain the 
status quo and to avoid any practices 
prejudicial to settlement of the issues. 

The bill also carries some miscellaneous 
provisions designed to bring about mu- 
tuality of contract obligations and re- 
strictions of force and violence. The 
penalties primarily are loss of rights to 
collective bargaining or individual em- 
ploymenié rights established by the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act. 

A distinct advantage of the bill over 
existing procedures is the requirement 
that advance notice of intent to lock out 
or strike must be given, and the estab- 
lishment of a 30-day period for efforts 
at mediation. 

The bill is positive and constructive in 
character and neither punitive nor re- 
criminatory. 

The bill I propose to introduce reads as 
follows: 


H. R. 5262 


A bill to provide additional facilities for the 
mediation of labor disputes and for other 
purposes 


Be it enacted, etc.— 
SHORT TITLE 


Sec. 1. That this act may be cited as the 
“Labor Disputes Act, 1946.” 


' DECLARATION OF POLICY 


Sec. 2. It is declared to be the policy of 
the United States that labor disputes affect- 
ing the public interest should be settled 
fairly and so far as possible without inter- 
ruption or delay in the production and dis- 
tribution necessary to the public interest, 
and to that end it is the duty of both em- 
ployers and employees to bargain in good 
faith. The right of labor to organize and 
bargain collectively with employers is one 
of the cornerstones of competitive enterprise. 
The processes of such bargaining must be 
protected and strengthened. Government 
is no less the guardian of the general wel- 
fare than of individual freedom. In a com- 
plex society warfare in one section of in- 
dustry affects many others. 

Government decision should not be sub- 
stituted for free agreement, but govern- 
mental machinery to promote peaceful set- 
tlement of disputes should be improved. 
Demands of either labor or management 
should be kept within the bounds of reason 
and fairness, and both sides must recognize 
the rights of the general public. 

The desired end of bargaining between 
management and labor is a contract. Once 
that contract is made, it must be equally 
binding and enforceable on both parties. 
Pree collective bargaining and contracts re- 
sulting therefrom must not be nullified or 
destroyed by resort on either side to wiliful 
violence or unlawful possession, obstruction 
or destruction of property. Collective bar- 
gaining requires that labor be on one side 
of the table and management on the other. 
The separate positions, responsibilities, 
duties, powers, and rights of labor and man- 
agement must be maintained. 

Legislation has heretofore been enacted to 
guarantee the right of collective bargaining. 
It is equally important that legislation be 
enacted to protect the rights of labor, in- 
dustry and the general public in the processes 
of collective bargaining. Wrongful and un- 
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lawful conduct on either side is destructive 


of collective bargaining; and, conduct in 
pursuit of objectives that are not proper and 
legitimate objectives of collective bargaining 
and which are detrimental to the interests 
of the general public are likewise destructive 
of collective bargaining. The use of force, 
violence and compulsion are declared to be 
against public policy as they violate the prin- 
ciples of freedom and self-government upon 
which our government was formed and the 
purposes for which it was founded. 

To aid in the voluntary and expeditious 
settlement of labor disputes affecting the 
public interest, therefore, there are hereby 
established additional facilities and pro- 
cedures for the application of collective bar- 
gaining, conciliation, mediation and arbi- 
tration. 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT MEDIATION BOARD 


And this is the particular machinery 
set up under this title: 


Sec. 3. (a) Membership: There is hereby 
created in the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment a board to be known as the Labor- 
Management Mediation Board (in this act 
called the Board), which shall be composed 
of six or more members appointed by the 
President, as the President from time to time 
finds that the work of the Board requires. 
The Board shal! consist of a number of mem- 
bers representative of employers, a like num- 
ber representative of employees, and a num- 
ber of disinterested members representative 
of the public (in this act called respectively 
employer members, employee members, and 
public members) . 


Then there follows the clauses with 
respect to the terms of their office, the 
terms of salary: 


The President shall appoint, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, a chair- 
man, a vice chairman, and secretary of the 
Board from among the public members. The 
terms of the first chairman, vice chairman, 
and secretary shall begin as soon as they 
qualify and expire as designated by the Presi- 
dent at the time of nomination, one on Feb- 
ruary 1, 1948, one on February 1, 1949, and one 
on February 1, 1950. The terms of office of 
all successors shall expire 3 years after the 
expiration of the terms for which their pred- 
ecessors were appointed; but any member 
appointed to fill a vacancy occurring prior to 
the expiration of the term for which his pred- 
ecessor was appointed shall be appointed 
only for the unexpired term of his predeces- 
sor. The President is also authorized to ap- 
point such number of alternate public mem- 
bers, alternate employer members and alter- 
nate employee members as he deems appro- 
priate, subject to salary appropriations ap- 
proved by the Congress. Upon designation 
by the chairman, an alternate member may 
serve upon the panels provided for in section 
6, and may serve as a substitute for any ab- 
sent regular member in the same representa- 
tive group, with full power to act as a regular 
member of the Board. 

(b) Terms and salaries: The members and 
alternate members, other than the chairman 
and vice chairman, shall be appointed for 
such terms and shall receive such compensa- 
tion for their services as the President shall, 
from time to time, determine. The chair- 
man shall receive compensation at the rate 
of $12,000 per annum; the vice chairman 
and the secretary shall receive compensation 
at the rate of $10,000 per annum. 


Then follows the paragraph on meet- 
ings, then a paragraph on organization: 


(c) Meetings: The Board shall meet on 
call of the Chairman or on the written re- 
quest of a majority of the Board filed with 
the secretary. In the absence of the Chair- 
man of the Board, the Vice Chairman shall 
be authorized to act as Chairman, The 
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- Chairman shall designate some public mem- 


ber or alternate public member of the Board 
to act as Chairman in the absence of both 
the Chairman and Vice Chairman. Two 
members or alternate members from each 
representative group shall constitute a 
quorum of the Board. The Board shall have 
an official seal which shall be judicially 
noticed. 

(d) Organization powers: The Board is 
authorized to employ and fix the compensa- 
tion of such officers and employees not 
otherwise provided for, as may be necessary, 
within appropriations made therefor by the 
Congress. The Board may establish or utilize 
such regional, local, or other agencies and 
utilize such voluntary and uncompensated 
services, and, with the approval of the Presi- 
dent, the services and facilities of such other 
departments and agencies of the Government 
as may from time to time be needed. The 
Board may delegate to any public member 
or alternate public member or to an execu- 
tive secretary such administrative duties re- 
lating to the internal management of the 
Board’s affairs as it may deem appropriate. 

(e) Office of the Board: The principal of- 
fice of the Board shall be in the District of 
Columbia, but it may meet and exercise any 
or all of its powers in any other place. 

(f) The National Mediation Board created 
by the Railway Labor Act, as amended by the 
act approved June 21, 1934 (Public, No. 442, 
73d Cong.), shall. hereafter be known as the 
National Carrier Mediation Board. 


The office of the Board will be in Wash- 
ington, but it might work anywhere in 
the country. 

Now, then, I come to the section enti- 
tled “Duties of labor and management,” 
and I ask you to pay particular attention 
to this, because it declares the duty of 
employer and the dutv of employee. 


DUTIES OF LABOR AND MANAGEMENT 


Sec. 4. (a) Employers, employees, and their 
respective representatives shall have the 
following duties in the public interest: 

(1) Duty of employer: It shall bc the duty 
of an employer to refrain from conducting a 
lock-out until after the expiration of 5 cays 
from the date on which such employer or his 
representative has given to the Chairman of 
the Board the written notice of his intention 
so to do, containing a statement of his rea- 
sons for such intended lock-out; and if the 
Board within such 5 days assumes jurisdic- 
tion of the dispute, it shall be the duty of 
the employer to refrain from conducting the 
intended lock-out until after the expiretion 
of 30 days from the date of the notice, 

{2) Duty of employees: It shall be the duty 
of employees of an employer to refrain from 
striking until after the expiration of 5 days 
from the date on which they, or their rep- 
resentatives, have given to the Chairman of 
of the Board written notice of their intention 
so to do, containing a statement of their rea- 
sons for such intended strike; and if within 
such 5 days the Board assumes jurisdiction 
of the dispute, it shall be the duty of the 
employees to refrain from striking until after 
the expiration of 30 days from the date of the 
notice. 

(3) It shall be the duty both of employers, 
their employees, and their respective repre- 
sentatives, to withhold giving the notices 
provided for in this section until after other 
available conciliation and mediation proce- 
dures have been attempted, and the notices 
shall state what has been tried. 

(b) For the purposes of this section “em- 
ployer” does not include any person who reg- 
ularly has in his employ less than 50 indi- 
viduals. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from South Dakota has ex- 
pired. 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Dakota? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ob- 
ject. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for three additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CASE cf South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, the next paragraph follows 
with the subject Jurisdiction of the 


‘Board, and reads as follows: 


JURISDICTION OF THE BOARD 

Sec. 5. The Chairman, Vice Chairman, and 
Secretary shall determine, in the case of any 
labor dispute (excluding any matter coming 
within the purview of the Railway Labor 
Act), whether such labor dispute is one 
which substantially affects the public in- 
terest and cannot be expeditiously adjusted 
by collective bargaining. If they so deter- 
mine, the Board shall have jurisdiction of 
the dispute. 


Then follow paragraphs dealing with 
procedure for mediation, voluntary arbi- 
tration, maintenance of the status quo, 
procedure for the Board in connection 
with the enforcement of its rules and 
regulations, then the regulations they 
may issue, and, finally, miscellaneous 
provisions dealing with the binding effect 
of collective bargaining, contracts, vio- 
lence, intimidation, supervisory em- 
ployees, boycotts, definitions, and the 
usual clauses relating to authorizations 
for appropriations and the constitution- 
ality of the proposal. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask permission at this 
point to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD and include the balance of the 
proposed provisions that I have not read, 
so that I may urge all Members to read it 
in full in the Recorp tomorrow. I am 
earnestly hoping that the Rules Com- 
mittee this afternoon, or whenever they 
consider a rule for the consideration of 
a labor bill, will grant a rule permitting 
this to be considered as a substitute for 
the bill which has been reported by the 
Labor Committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The matter referred to follows: 


PROCEDURE FOR MEDIATION 


Sec. 6. After the Board has taken juris- 
diction of a dispute, the Board, under the 
direction of the Chairman, shall make every 
reasonable effort to assist the parties to ad- 
just and settle the dispute and make agree- 
ments for that purpose. To such end, the 
Board may utilize, and the Chairman may 
designate, a mediation panel consisting ex- 
clusively of disinterested persons representa- 
tive of the public, or consisting of one or 
more persons representative of employers, a 
like number representative of employees, and 
a disinterested person or persons representa- 
tive of the public. The persons designated 
may be members of the Board, alternate 
members of the Board, or other persons 
named by the Board. The Chairman or 
mediation panel may at any time request 
the parties to a dispute to negotiate by col- 
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lective bargaining or to meet with any repre- 
sentatives of the Board. 


VOLUNTARY ARBITRATION 


Src. 7. In-the event a dispute is not set. 
tled by collective bargaining or by media- 
tion under section 6, the Chairman or the 
mediation panel shall endeavor to induce the 
parties to the dispute voluntarily to submit 
their differences to arbitration. If the parties 
consent to such arbitration, they shall file 
with the Board a notice of the agreement to 
arbitrate the dispute. The award of the 
arbitrator shall be filed with the Board and 
shall be binding upon all parties consenting 
to such arbitration. 


MAINTENANCE OF STATUS QUO 


Sec. 8. (a) After the Board has taken ju- 
risdiction of a dispute as provided in section 
6,.the Chairman, in order to effectuate the 
purposes of this act, shall have the power 
to issue an order (1) requiring any person 
to refrain or cease and desist from calling, 
or assisting in any manner, a strike arising 
out of such dispute; or (2) requiring the 
employer, who is involved in the dispute, 
to refrain or cease and desist from practices 
which change the situation existing at the 
time the dispute arose, or which by changing 
an existing situation which led to the dis- 
pute and which the Chairman deems shall 
be prejudicial to the prompt settlement of 
the dispute. No order of the Chairman or 
process of any court under this act shall 
require an individual employee to render 
labor or services without his consent nor 
shall any provision of such order or process 
be construed to make the refusal to work 
of an individual employee a violation of such 
order or process or otherwise an illegal act. 

(b) Such order shall be effective for such 
pericd as the Chairman shall determine, but 
shall, in no event, be effective for a longer 
period than 30 days from the date on which 
the Board took jurisdiction. 

(c) The Attorney General, at the request 
of the Chairman, shall petition any district 
court of the United States, in any State or in 
the District of Columbia, or the United States 
court of any Territory or possession, within 
the jurisdiction of which any person to whom 
an order is directed resides, transacts busi- 
ness, or is found, for the enforcement of such 
order, and for appropriate temporary relief 
or restraining order. Upon the filing of such 
petition, the court shall have jurisdiction of 
the »roceedings, and shall have power to 
grant such temporary relief or restraining 


' order as it deems just and proper, and to 


make and enter a decree enforcing the order 
of the Chairman. Notice or process of the 
court under this section may be served in any 
judicial district, either personally or by leav- 
ing a copy thereof at the residence or prin- 
cipal office or place of business of the person 
to be served. Petitions filed under this sec- 
tion shall be heard with all possible expedi- 
tion. The judgment and decree of the court 
shall be subject to review by the appropriate 
circuit court of appeals, or by the United 
States Court of Appeals for the District of 
Columbia in the case of a judgment of the 
District Court of the United States for the 
District of Columbia, and by the Supreme 
Court of the United States upon writ of 
certiorari. 

(a) When granting temporary relief or re- 
straining order, or making or entering 4 
decree enforcing an order of the Chairman, 
as provided in this section, the jurisdiction 
of courts sitting in equity shall not be limited 
by the act entitled “An act to amend the 
Judicial Code to define and limit the juris- 
diction of courts sitting in equity, and for 
other purposes,” approved March 23, 1932, 
except that sections 11 and 12 of such act 
shall apply in cases of contempt. 


REGULATION OF THE BOARD 


Sec. 9. The Board shall have authority, in 
conformity with the provisions of this act, 
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from time to time. to make, amend, and re- 
scind regulations providing appropriate pro- 
cedures for carrying out the powers vested 
in it. . 

MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 


Sec. 10. Binding effect of collective-bar- 
gaining contracts: All collective-bargaining 
contracts shall be mutually and equally bind- 
ing and enforceable either at law or in equity 
against each of the parties thereto, any other 
law to the contrary notwithstanding. In the 
event of a breach of any such contract or 
of any agreement contained in such contract 
py either party thereto, then, in addition to 
any other remedy or remedies existing either 
in law or equity, a suit for damages for such 
breach or for injunctive relief in equity may 
be maintained by the other party or parties 
in any United States District Court having 
jurisdiction of the parties. If the defendant 
against whom action is sought to be com- 
menced and maintained is a labor organi- 
zation, such action may be filed in the United 
States District Court of any district wherein 
any Officer of such labor organization resides 
or may be found. 

Sec. 11. Violence and intimidation: (a) It 
shall be unlawful for any person, by the use 
of force or violence or threats thereof, to 
prevent or attempt to prevent any individual 
from quitting or continuing in the employ- 
ment of, or from accepting or refusing em- 
ployment by, any employer, or from entering 
or leaving any place of employment of such 
employer. The district courts of the United 

tates shall have jurisdiction, notwithstand- 
ing the act of March 23, 1932, entitled “An 
act to amend the Judicial Code and to de- 
fine and limit the jurisdiction of courts sit- 
ting in equity, and for other p ." to 
enjoin violations and threatened violations 
of any of the provisions of this section, 
and by appropriate order or decree to com- 
pel compliance with such provisions. Any 
individual who violates any of the provi- 
sions of this section shall on and after such 
violation cease to have, and cease to be en- 
titled to, the status of an employee for the 
purposes of sections 7, 8, and 9 of the National 
Labor Relations Act, or the status of a rep- 
resentative for the purposes of such act. 

(b) An employee whom a preponderance 
of the testimony taken—in appropriate pro- 
ceedings before the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board—shows has willfully engaged in 
violence, intimidation, or unlawful destruc- 
tion or seizure of property in connection with 
a labor dispute involving his employer, or in 
connection with any organizational activi- 
ties of a labor organization among employees 
of his employer, shall not be entitled to re- 
instatement by, or any back pay from, such 
employer under section 10 of the National 
Labor Relations Act. 

Sec. 12. Supervisory employees: (a) As 
used in this section the term “supervisory 
employee” means an employee whose duties 
include— 

(1) the direction or supervision of the ac- 
tivities of other employees; or 

(2) the computation of the pay of other 
employees; or 

(3) the determination of the time worked 
by other employees, or the supervision or 
administration of the factors on the basis 
of which the pay of other employees is 
computed; 
but does not include any employee within 
the purview of the Railway Labor Act. 

(b) Hereafter no supervisory employee 
shall have the status of an employee for 
the purposes of sections 7, 8, and 9 of the 
National Labor Relations Act. 

Sec. 13. Boycotts, etc.: (a) It shall be un- 
lawful (1) by means of a concerted refusal 
to use, handle, or otherwise deal with articles 
or materials produced or manufactured by 
any person, to induce or require or to attempt 
to induce or require another person to rec- 
ognize, deal with, comply with the demands 
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of, or employ members of, any labor organiza- 
tion; or (2) by means of a concerted re- 
fusal to use, handle or otherwise deal with 
articles or materials purchased, produced, 
manufactured, or used by an employer, to in- 
duce or require or to attempt to induce or 
require such employer to recognize, deal with, 
comply with the demands of, or employ 
members of, one labor organization instead 
of another labor organization with which 
such employer has an applicable collective 
bargaining agreement. 

(b) The District Courts of the United 
States shall have jurisdiction, notwithstand- 
ing the Act of March 23, 1932, entitled “An 
Act to Amend the Judicial Code and to De- 
fine and Limit the Jurisdiction of Courts 
Sitting in Equity, and for other purposes”, to 
enjoin violations and threatened violations 
of any of the provisions of this section. Any 
individual who violates any of the provisions 
of this section shall on and after such viola- 
tion cease to have, and cease to be entitled 
to, the status of an employee for the purposes 
of sections 7, 8 and 9 of the National Labor 
Relations Act, or the status of a representa- 
tive for the purposes of such act. 

Sec. 14. Definitions: As used in this act— 

(a) “Person” means an individual, part- 
nership, association, corporation, business 
trust, or any organized group of persons. 

(b) The terms “employer”, “employee”, 
“representative”, “labor organization”, and 
“labor dispute” shall have the same meaning 
as in section 2 of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act. 

Sec. 15. If any part of this act shall be 
held unconstitutional, it shall not affect the 
validity of the remaining provisions of the 
act. 

Sec. 16. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated out of the Treasury any sums 
necessary to the purposes of this act, out 
of any funds not otherwise appropriated. 


Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield for a parlia- 
mentary inquiry? 

‘Mr. KEEFE. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Chairman, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Chairman, 
has any portion of the measure before us 
been read? 

The CHAIRMAN. Just section 1, the 
first section of the bill. 

Mr. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for five 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, this is the 
first time that I have been privileged to 
appear in the well of this House for a 
long time. I do want to make some com- 
ments with respect to the pending leg- 
islation, H. R. 4437. I hope that the 
Members of the House have taken it upon 
themselves to read the hearings that 
were held in connection with the consid- 
eration of this bill in committee. I am 
sure that if you have done so you must 
be impressed by the fact that those who 
appeared ostensibly in support of this 
legislation made it very clear in connec- 
tion with their arguments, almost with- 
out exception, that they were definitely 
opposed to the return of the employment 
services to the States at this or any other 
time. 
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Thus we are faced with this funda- 
mental issue: Is the Congress of the 
United States going to take a step in the 
direction of federalization of employ- 
ment security in the United States? 
Now we passed the Wagner-Peyser Act 
in 1933, which was a matching fund pro- 
posal, which vested in the States the 
control over the employment offices. In 
1935, effective in 1936, we passed the 
Social Security Act, and in title III of 
that act set up provisions for the pay- 
ment of unemployment compensation. 
In that act we provided for the levying 
of a Federal tax of 3 percent on pay 
rolis to be paid by those employers sub- 
ject to the act, three-tenths of 1 percent 
of the tax to be paid into the Federal 
Treasury for purposes of administering 
the employment security provisions of 
the Social Security Act. Therefore, as 
the employment services grew, and be- 
cause it was recognized that the employ- 
ment services were a necessary adjunct 
of the unemployment compensation pro- 
visions of the Social Security Act, we have 
lost sight, practically, of the financing 
provisions of the Wagner-Peyser Act, and 
we have provided for the financing of the 
employment services throughout the 
land by using the funds raised by this 
three-tenths of 1 percent tax levied un- 
der the Social Security Act for payment 
of administration expenses of the em- 
ployment security provisions of that law. 

I want to make it clear in the first 
instance that those who contend that 
the Federal Government should control 
the employment services because the 
Federal Government pays the bill are 
laboring’under a misapprehension of the 
facts, because the money that is used 
is money that is collected in the States, 
paid into the Treasury, and although not 
earmarked as a trust fund, the appro- 
priation is made out of funds which have 
been secured in that manner. 

I might say in passing that the three- 
tenths of 1 percent has accumulated a 
profit to the Treasury of nearly $625.- 
000,000 since 1936, when the social-se- 
curity law was passed. 

Mr. Chairman, there are in this Gov- 
ernment those who are of the opinion 
that employment or unemployment, 
either one, is a national problem and 
that, therefore, the whole scheme of em- 
ployment security, including job-find- 
ing and including the payment of unem- 
ployment compensation, is a Federal 
function. ‘Therefore, they contend that 
unemployment compensation and the 
employment services should be Fed- 
eralized and the control of the States 
over those functions should be relieved. 

I want to impress upon you who con- 
tinually give vocal utterance to the 
thought that you believe in State rights 
and are opposed to the consolidation of 
functions in the Federal Government 
that when you vote for this bill today 
you are taking a step not in the direction 
of the return of functions to the States 
but you are in effect, because of the pro- 
visions found in this bill amending the 
Waener-Peyser Act, taking a step in the 
direction of complete federalization of 
the entire program. 


Why do I say that? I have been in- 


terested in this program for many years. 
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As a member of the Labor Federal Se- 
curity subcommitte we have had this 
problem before us time and time again. 
For a number of years the Social Se- 
curity Board members would not pub- 
licly admit that they favored federalizc- 
tion of unemployment compensation. 
Two years ago when Mr. Altmeyer was 
on the stand I succeeded in getting an 
admission from him on the record that 
they favored the complete federalization 
of unemployment compensation and the 
establishment of one pool out of which 
unemployment compensation benefits 
should be paid. 

If you look at the most recent report 
just published by the Social Security 
Board you will find that they are now 
out in the open advocating with all the 
power of that great organization the 
complete federalization of unemploy- 
ment compensation. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, we must 
face a fundamental issue in the consid- 
eration of this legislation. Either you 
are for federalization of the entire em- 
ployment security program or you are 
in favor of the States’ retaining those 
functions. There cannot be any middle 
ground. The course is charted by the 
forces that are determined that the fed- 
eralization program shall be carried out. 

You read the testimony of those who 
appeared in support of this legislation. 
You will find every one of them, from 
John Carson, the former director of 
USES, right on down, every single labor 
man that spoke in favor of this legisla- 
tion, prefaced their remarks or ended 
them with the thought that they are in 
favor of complete federalization of this 
entire program. So I say to you, when 
you read the provisions that are found 
in this bill which give added and new 
power to the Secretary of Labor to ad- 
minister the employment services and 
leave the administration of unemploy- 
ment compensation in the Social Secu- 
rity Board, we will find ourselves faced 
ultimately with the paradoxical situation 
by which the proponents of federaliza- 
tion will come before this Congress and 
say, “We can no longer maintain a sys- 
tem whereby the Social Security Board 
administers unemployment compensa- 
tion and the Secretary of Labor admin- 
isters the employment services; there- 
fore, because of the confusion that has 
been created, we must federalize the en- 
tire program.” 

I say to you that 10 minutes will not 
permit me to go into an analysis of the 
reasons why I am fearful of the federali- 
zation of the two great programs, but I 
want it distinctly understood that as far 
as the people of my State are concerned 
and the 47 Governors of 47 States, they 
have an interest in the public interest as 
well as any man who happens to occupy 
the exalted position of the Presidency, 
and they are unanimous in demanding 
immediate return of these services to the 
States. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has expired. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last two words, 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed for three additional min- 
utes. 


The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. . 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
think we ought to get clearly in our 
minds just what the situation is today. 
My friend, the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin (Mr. Keere] has made a very able 
argument against the federalization of 
unemployment compensation. But that 
is not the matter before us today. I 
might say for the benefit of my friend 
from Wisconsin and my colleagues that 
when I was a member of the Committee 
on Ways and Means I opposed the feder- 
alization of unemployment compensa- 
tion. I still stand in that position. That 
is my position today. But that is not the 
question before us. The question before 
us is the orderly return to ‘he States of 
the United States Employment Service. 
The bill now before us aims to bring that 
about. 

I agree that the United States Employ- 
ment Service should be returned to the 
States. The question is one of time. 
There is no other question involved in 
the bill. There are some other things 
that the gentleman refers to about the 
merit system, which, however, already 
applies to all other features of the social- 
security law. I remember, and my dis- 
tinguished friend, the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. DoucHton] remem- 
bers when in 1938 or 1939 we put into 
the unemployment-compensation law as 
a minimum requirement that a State 
must establish a merit system. We did 
that at that time. Why? Wiuy did we 
do it? Because in my Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, 29 veterans of the last 
war, World War I, who were employed, 
were discharged on the last day of their 
6 months of service. They were dis- 
charged because they were Democrats. 
They were men appoiated by the previ- 
ous administration, and on the last day 
of the 6 months, because most of them 
happened to be Democrats in politics— 
disabled veterans, they were discharged, 
because on the next day they would have 
been covered by the State’s civil-service 
law. I moved the amendment at that 
time in the Ways and Means Committee 
in executive session, my resentment be- 
ing so great. As a matter of fact, per- 
sons were discharged who were getting 
as low as $15 a week in the Common- 
wealth during that pericd, not because 
they were human beings, but because 
they happened to be Democrats. A mer- 
it system ought to protect people against 
such a thing, no matter what party they 
belong to. The provision in the bill in 
relation to the merit system is simply ex- 
tending what already exists under the 
social-security law for unemployment 
compensation and other features. 

Let us return to the bill. Let us see 
what the facts are. We are faced with 
demobilization. We are faced with re- 
conversion. Demobilization will not take 
place for all practical purposes until 
sometime in the latter part of the fall or 
by the middle of fall. Our veterans are 
being demobilized. Many of the Mem- 
bers here served in World War I as I did. 
You and I remember when we came back 
from the service we did not go right back 
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to work. I did not go right back to the 
practice of law. I had to go through a 
period of readjustment, and I had a pro. 
fession, my own business, I just did not 
feel like going back to work at once, 
Other men had to go back to work in a 
period of 3 weeks to 3 months. Many 
men, most of them, did not have a job 
to go back to. They have to go through a 
period of readjustment. They have been 
through exhausting periods of discipline, 
obedience, wearing the uniform, and in 
the service. When they get out, they 
will not want to return to work immedi- 
ately. We must be practical. They are 
human beings. There will be a lag be- 
tween the time of discharge and the time 
when most of them are going to seek em- 
ployment. That is a national problem 
that confronts us at this time. The Fed- 
eral Government, with its present set-up 
of USES, with 1,700 offices throughout 
the country, certainly can meet that 
problem of the orderly return of our vet- 
erans to civilian life, and can obtain em- 
ployment for them. Under our present 
system we can render our veterans great- 
er efficiency. Certainly, we should con- 
tinue it during that period. 

Furthermore, there is reconversion. 
President Truman is deeply concerned 
with the veterans having the most ef- 
ficient service possible. SoamI. So are 
all of us. We talk about the fellow who 
wore the uniform, and we tell him this 
and we tell him that. I am not arguing 
for June 30, 1947, necessarily, but cer- 
tainly an orderly return requires more 
than 4 months or 6 months or 8 months. 
An. orderly return, having in mind de- 
mobilization, should take at least up to 
the end of the year 1946—December 31. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield. 

Mr. KEEFE. In all fairness, does not 
the gentleman feel that the governors of 
48 States, who have requested the return 
of these employment services, have an in- 
terest in the welfare of the veterans in 
their States? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Yes. 

Mr. KEEFE. And that they have em- 
ployment services set up, may I say to 
the gentleman, that will actually func- 
tion, and the proof shows that they have 
functioned under State control? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I certainly would 
not take any position in opposition to the 
first statement of the gentleman. It 
would not be fair or right; but with the 
vessels coming in day after day, with 
thousands of men, together with the mii- 
lions of men who have been discharged 
and who will be discharged, and with re- 
conversion going on, I do not think the 
disruption of the present system, until 
demobilization is over, can render to the 
veterans and the employee who is going 
through the reconversion period the 
efficient service that can be rendered 
under the present system. 

We are confronted with a situation 
that arose as a result of the war, and it 
is a natural and probable consequence 
of the war. What we should do is to 
continue the present system until such 
period as we think demobilization will be 
over. In my opinion, it will be certainly 
until the latter part of this year. 
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Mr. KELLEY of- Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield. 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Gen- 
eral Bradley appeared before the com- 
mittee and made a very earnest plea for 
a continuation, for the time being, of the 
Employment Service under Federal ju- 
risdiction, for the reason that the best 
interests of the veterans would be served 
thereby. 

Mr. McCORMACK. That is what I 
understand. 

Now, let me give you a few figures re- 
lating to veterans on their return. 

The number of veterans who applied 
for positions in USES rose from 142,000 
in July to 598,000 in November. During 
5 months a total of 1,542,000 veterans 
who returned registered for employment 
at USES offices throughout the country. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
McCorMAck] has expired. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
two additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. In mid-Decem- 
ber there were 450,000 veterans receiving 
servicemen’s compensation as compared 
with 45,000 in July. . 

For example, a check in California 
shows that 50 percent of the veterans 
who contacted USES offices for employ- 
ment came from other States originally, 
and from 25 to 30 percent of them intend 
to remain in California. Now, it is a 
practical situation. I am for the return 
of these offices. I have no argument 
with the long-range utterances of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin and the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. 

I am against federalization of unem- 
ployment compensation. I believe in a 
partnership situation that will work 
effectively, the Federal Government 
using the power of taxation having the 
trust fund, payments being made under 
the State law meeting the minimum re- 
quirements of the Federal law. It is an 
ideal situation, I believe, in our dual set- 
up of government. I have no quarrel 
with that, but that is not involved; fed- 
eralization is not involved. This is 
another day. 

This bill provides for the return of the 
USES. We must be practical. The 
President has vetoed the hundred days 
in the rescission bill, and having done it 
once, you know what he would do again 
if we should send such a provision to 
him later. I am giving only my own 
opinion, I have not talked to him about 
it, but if he has vetoed the hundred-day 
period before in the matter of return, 
what is he going to do should it be sent 
to him again? 

Some people seem to feel that June 30, 
1947, is too far. I will not argue with 
them on that, but certainly December 31, 
1946, is not too far when we have in mind 
demobilization and our duty and respon- 
sibility to those who having worn the 
uniform return to civilian life and have 
to undergo the process of readjustment. 
Turge the Members to look at this ration- 
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ally: -The question of federalization is 
not involved. It is the question of the 
orderly return of these services to the 
States, and we should set a time that at 
oe would approximate December 31, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has 
again expired. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment in the nature of a 
substitute. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Dimrasen, of 
Illinois, as a substitute: “Strike out all after 
the enacting clause and substitute the fol- 
lowing: 

“ “TITLE I 


“ ‘Sec. 101. The Secretary of Labor shall 
provide, in accordance with the purposes 
and provisions of this act, for the return 
to State operation not later than June 30, 
1946, or such earlier date as he may deem 
feasible, of public employment offices in an 
orderly and expeditious manner. 


“ “TITLE It 


“*The act of Congress approved on June 6, 
1933, and entitled “An act to provide for the 
establishment of a national employment sys- 
tem and for cooperation with the States in 
the promotion of such system, and for other 
purposes” (48 Stat. 113-117), as amended, 
is hereby amended as follows: 

“ ‘Sec. 201. Section 2 is amended by de- 
leting from the first sentence thereof the 
following clauses: “, without regard to the 
civil-service laws,” and “, without regard to 
the Classification Act of 1923, as amended,”. 

“ ‘Sec. 202. Section 3 (b) is amended by 
inserting after the word “Hawaii” the fol- 
lowing: “, Puerto Rico.” 

“ ‘Sec. 203. Section 5 is amended by de- 
leting subsections (a) and (b) thereof and 
substituting therefor the following: “(a) 
For the purpose of carrying out the provi- 
sions of this act there is hereby authorized 
to be appropriated such sums annually as 
the Congress may deem necessary. 

“*“(b) The Secretary shall from time to 
time certify to the Secretary of the Treasury 
for payment to each State which is in com- 
pliance with the provisions of section 4 of this 
act, and such rules, regulations, and stand- 
ards of efficiency as may be prescribed under 
this act, such amounts as the Secretary de- 
termines to be necessary for the proper and 
efficient administration of the State system 
of public employment offices during the 
fiscal year for which payment i$ to be made. 
The Secretary's determination shall be based 
on (1) the population of the State and an 
estimate of the number of persons who will 
be served by the public employment office 
system in the State; (2) an estimate of the 
cost of proper and efficient administration 
of the State system of public employment 
offices; and (3) such other factors as the 
Secretary finds relevant.” 

“ ‘Sec, 204. Section 6 is amended by delet- 
ing the present provisions thereof and sub- 
stituting therefor the following: 

“*«“The Secretary shall not certify for pay- 
ment under this section in any fiscal year a 
total amount in excess of the amount appro- 
priated for such fiscal year.” 

“ ‘Sec. 205. Section 7 is amended by delet- 
ing the present provision and substituting 
therefor the following: 

“*“Out of the sums appropriated therefor, 
the Secretary of the Treasury shall, upon re- 
ceiving a certification under subsection (b), 
pay, through the fiscal service of the Treasury 
Department and prior to audit or settlement 
by the General Accounting Office, to the State 
agency designated to cooperate with the Sec- 
retary under this act, the amount so certi- 
fied.” 
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“ “TITLE III 


“ ‘Sec. 301. In order to assure the continu- 
ance of efficient public employment office 
services in all States during the transition 
from Federal to State operation of such serv- 
ices, the Secretary of Labor shall withhold 
or deny certifications of funds for payment to 
a@ State under the act of June 6, 1933, as 
amended, unless he finds that such State— 

“*(1) has made provision for the transfer 
to and retention in the State-wide system 
of public employment offices of employees of 
the Federal Government who had been em- 
ployed in State and local employment serv- 
ice functions in such State, in the positions 
occupied by them under the Federal service 
or in reasonably comparable positions, ex- 
cept that individuals so transferred may be 
separated or terminated for good cause as de- 
termined in individual cases under the ap- 
plicable State merit system, or separated or 
terminated by reason of reductions in force 
found necessary in the interests of efficient 
operations, and may be separated after they 
have been given a reasonable opportunity to 
acquire eligibility for continued employment 
in the State-wide system of public employ- 
ment offices under the State merit system in 
the positions occupied by them under the 
Federal service or in reasonably comparable 
positions; or 

“*(2) has requested the detail of such em- 
ployees to the State agency under the follow- 
ing proviso: Provided further, That so much 
of the funds appropriated pursuant to sec- 
tion 5 of such act of June 6, 1933, as amended, 
aS may be necessary are authorized to be 
made available to the Secretary of Labor, 
in lieu of any portion of the grant to the 
State, for the payment of compensation 
(under the salary scales applicable to such 
employees prior to the enactment of this 
act) to employees of the United States Em- 
ployment Service in the Department of 
Labor, who, upon the request of the State, 
and for the purpose of permitting continuit; 
in their employment pending an opportunity 
to qualify for State employment in accord- 
ance with this paragraph, may be detailed 
by the Secretary of Labor to the State agency 
for service in the State-wide system of publie 
employment offices. 

“ ‘Sec. 302. Not later than the date of the 
first certification by the Secretary of Labor 
of funds for payment to a State under sec- 
tion 5 of the act of June 6, 1933, as amended, 
the Secretary of Labor shall provide for the 
return to such State of the employment-office 
facilities and properties transferred by such 
State to the Federal Government in 1942 to 
promote the national war effort. The Secre- 
tary of Labor is hereby authorized, without 
payment of compensation, to transfer and 
assign to such State all other employment- 
office facilities and properties including rec- 
ords, files, and office equipment: Provided, 
That as a condition precedent to such trans- 
fer and assignment, the Secretary of Labor 
may require the recipient State to waive any 
claim which may then exist or may thereafter 
arise out of the use made by the Federal Gov- 
ernment of, or for the loss of or damage to, 
the property and facilities transferred to the 
Federal Government as hereinabové de- 
scribed. 

“ ‘TITLE IV 

“ ‘Sec. 401. Por the purpose of determining 
what officer or agency of the Government is 
to perform any of the functions of the Sec- 
retary of Labor under this act and the act 
of June 6, 1933, as amended and supple- 
mented after the termination of title I of 
the First War Powers Act, 1941, the vesting 
by this act and by the act of June 6, 1933, 
as amended and supplemented, of functions 
in the Secretary of Labor shall have the same 
effect as if constituting a transfer by the 
President under title I of the First War 
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Powers Act, 1941, of functions of the Social 
Security Board to the Secretary of Labor.’” 


Mr. DIRKSEN (interrupting the read- 
ing of the amendment). .Mr. Chairman, 
I ask unanimous consent that the fur- 
ther reading of the substitute be dis- 
pensed with, because it was pending be- 
fore the Committee on Labor and I be- 
lieve the Members are generally aware 
of its contents. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I believe this is a very important 
amendment and that it should be read. I 
must object. 

(The Clerk concluded the reading of 
the amendment.) 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for an ad- 
ditional 15 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Chairman, re- 
serving the right to object, and I shall 
not object, because I feel that the gentle- 
man from Illinois is presenting, in fact, a 
new bill, a complete substitute for H. R. 
4437; yet I trust that during the after- 
noon we may proceed with a thorough 
debate but not any unnecessary requests 
of Members for additional time. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I would like to ad- 
dress a question to the gentleman from 
West Virginia. Does the gentleman from 
West Virginia intend to invoke cloture on 
this amendment offered by the. gentle- 
man from Illinois? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Of course, I do not 
intend to vote for cloture. 

Mr. CELLER. I hope to be given an 
opportunity, as well as everybody who 
wishes, to speak on this amendment. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. It will be the pur- 
pose of the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia to have a thorough debate on this 
amendment, as I have just stated. I 
have no desire to hurry the matter; in 
fact, I would be very pleased to go into 
the matter late tonight or tomorrow. I 
must be perfectly fair to the gentleman 
from Illinois, and I want to be fair to 
those who want to speak against it, and I 
will be vigorous in my opposition, but 
I do feel in this instance that he will not 
ask for any additional time after he has 
consumed 20 minutes. I hope he will not 
do that, because I would then have to ob- 
ject. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, further 
reserving the right to object, we have 
had Members on the floor this afternoon 
speaking for 10 minutes in favor of the 
bill, and there are others who desire to 
speak in opposition. I want to be sure 
that they have an opportunity to express 
their views on this very important legis- 
lation. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Chairman, 
further reserving the right to object— 
and I do not intend to object—I think 
that the substitute offered by the gentle- 
man from Illinois should be thoroughly 
debated, but I also want to give notice to 
the members of the committee here that 
it is my intention to offer an amendment 
which would change the date for the 
transfer back to the States from the 
date as shown in the original bill of 
June 30, 1947, and distinct from the gen- 
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tleman’s substitute of June 30, 1946, in 
that my amendment will call for turning 
it over not later than December 31, 1946, 
just 6 months after the gentleman’s sub- 
stitute will-provide for. I hope to have 
time to state my reasons, when the 
proper time comes, for offering that 
amendment. It is half way between the 
substitute bill and the bill reported by 
the committee. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, re- 
serving the right to object, I do so in 
order to ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks on a special order I 
wanted to make at the end of debate 
today. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Chairman, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. The amendment to 
be offered by the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania to which he has just referred, 
as I understand, would be in the form 
of a perfecting amendment to H. R. 4437, 
and that the vote would naturally come 
on that amendment prior to the vote on 
the Dirksen substitute; am I correct? 

The CHAIRMAN. If it is a perfecting 
amendment, it would be voted on first. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I understand it will 
be a perfecting amendment, because it 
goes to the date. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, reserv- 
ing the right to object, the gentleman 
from Illinois is a close, personal friend 
of mine, but I want to know whether an 
individual can come in here with a clean, 
new bill and override a committee. If 
we are going to adopt that procedure 
here, God help us. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Chairman, 
further reserving the right to object, the 
question is whether or not a change in 
the date would be considered a perfect- 
ing amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has so 
ruled. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. DirKsEN] for 20 min- 
utes. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, first 
let me consider some of the items that 
have been debated by the majority 
leader, for whom I have a deep affection, 
and whose integrity I certainly respect. 
First, let me say that in my judgment it 
does not make any difference what the 
President does. If the President wants 
to veto any act of Congress, that is his 
responsibility. I have a responsibility 
here and you do also to perfect legis- 
lation according to your light and your 
talents in the interest of the welfare of 
the country. 

Secondly, there is something more here 
than the time element. The difference 
between the substitute and the Ramspeck 
bill is simply this: The Ramspeck bill 
says June 30, 1947. The substitute which 
I propose says June 30, 1946. I want 
to say to the majority leader, and he 
will recall, of course, that when this mat- 
ter was on the floor in October as a pro- 
vision in the so-called rescission appro- 
priation bill, that I offered a proposal to 
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send this back in 30 days. At that time 
he offered a substitute proposal making 
it June 30, 1946. He said he had logics) 
reasons for doing so, Subsequently mr. 
Ramspeck, the author of the principa| 
bill, then followed on the floor that same 
date, October 19, 1945, and supported the 
views expressed by the majority leader 
when he said, “I think it is a fair com. 
promise.” The substitute embodies June 
30, 1946, which is the time limit that was 
placed in the substitute offered by the 
majority leader on October 19, 1945, when 
the matter was here in another form. 
The date which I have placed in the 
substitute should therefore commend it- 
self to them, 

I am not unmindful of the fact that 
that was October and it was handled in 
November, but the months between now 
and June 30, 1946, will certainly allow 
abundant time in which to carry out the 
physical transfer of the records and al] 
that is implied here. Let me refresh 
you on the fact that when the late Pres- 
ident of the United States wired the gov- 
ernors they concluded the transfer in 
12 days. In 12 days this whole system 
was transferred to the Federal Govern- 
ment. Is it argued now with any force 
that it requires a year for a counter- 
transfer from a Federal agency to the 
State agencies? What an amazing kind 
of logic that would be. 

Let me remind you what is involved 
with respect to running Federal opera- 
tion to January 1947, or to June 30, 1947. 
The effort will be unrelenting to Fed- 
eralize this system. You can bet all the 
tea in China on the fact that there is a 
definite effort to keep this in Federal 
hands. When the former Executive Di- 
rector of Social Security went to see Paul 
McNutt 6 months ago and said, “Mr. 
McNutt, when are you going to give our 
employment services back?” the answer 
on the part of Mr. McNutt, the Federal 
Security Director, was, “Never.” He 
did not mean to give them back. 

Read the testimony of Mr. James 
Carey, the secretary of the CIO. He is 
a very able and a very forthright person. 
I respect the fact that in the hearings he 
said, in effect, “We do not want the 
committee to be under a misimpression 
as to how we feel. We are for federali- 
zation.” They expect to accomplish it 
through the Wagner-Murray-Dingell 
bill. 

You read the testimony of so many 
of the witnesses that appeared and in 
every case it is always the same, that 
they are for federalization. The Fed- 
eral employees who are involved here 
have been carrying on a great campaign 
for a long period of time in order to 
bring it about. I thought I had one of 
the circulars here that indicates how the 
organization to which Mr. Flaxer be- 
longs, who took 11 pages of testimony 
in the hearings on this bill, feels on this 
matter. Mr. Flaxer represents the 
State, County, and Municipal Workers 
of America, affiliated_with CIO. They 
want immediate and permanent feder- 
alization of USES. There is no fooling 
about it. They are sparring for time in 
order to get it done. 

Then there is this very interesting 
comment in this brochure that has been 
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scattered broadcast by Mr. Flaxner’s or- 
ganization. It says, “State control means 
handing over large and important agen- 
cies to reactionary State governments.” 

Let us not fool ourselves as to what is 
involved here. Of course, this sparring 
for time is meant to perfect the case for 
federalization. The majority leader said 
he is not for federalization. 

Let me remind you and remind him 
that there are two ways to federalize. 
One is to pick up an agency bodily and 
incorporate it in the great Federal struc- 
ture. The other is to write control pro- 
visions into a bill that have the same ef- 
fect. That is precisely what has been 
done in this particular case. 

If you go back and examine the lan- 
guage involved in this bill you will see 
the control so well expressed that will 
give to the Secretary of Labor the au- 
thority to run these agencies and to keep 
his hand on them, to nullify in many re- 
spects the things that the States are ob- 
ligated to do, to by-pass and circumvent 
the suitable employment provisions of 
the State acts, and to do all those things 
that are nothing more than the attri- 
butes of complete control. 

Look, for instance, at the language 
with respect to referrals, with respect to 
regulations under which men would be 
referred to jobs. The language of sec- 
tion 301 says that the Secretary of Labor 
shall assure this whole matter of the 
maintenance of referral standards and 
he can bypass and nullify everything 
that is on the statute books of the 48 
States in compelling them to completely 
change their referral standards and also 
to modify the so-called suitable work 
provision. If that needs to be imple- 
mented, then lock at Mr. Carey’s testi- 
mony in the hearings. Certainly that is 
the thing they want to get around. They 
want to torpedo all of these State sys- 
tems. Take for instance the authority 
in section 211. What does it do? It 
gives the Secretary, if he is not satisfied, 
the authority to set up a whole new sys- 
tem in a State. Where is the appeal 
from such action? 'The appeal is to the 
Secretary of Labor, who did it in the first 
instance. Is there a court appeal? Why, 
certainly not. So they ram it down the 
throats of the States. That is what I 
mean when I say that by writing these 
controls in this bill they have definitely 
federalized it, and at the same time make 
it appear that this is a cooperative State- 
Federal system. It is an amazing thing 
that we should take these functions 
away from the States in wartime and 
then give them back in this fashion, 
thinking that we are requiting a moral 
obligation by federalizing and by chang- 
ing it, and by giving the Secretary of 
Labor dominant control. I always 
thought in the case of an obligation, ex- 
press or implied, that when one took over 
something, one usually agreed to restore 
it in as good a condition as when he got 
it. We propose to restore it now with so 
many additions that the States will 
hardly recognize this child that they de- 
veloped since 1936. So I want to remind 
my friend, the majority leader, that this 
is a strange and yet extremely effective 
approach to federalization. It makes it 
appear it is not being federalized. Yet, 
go all through the various sections of the 





hill and there you find that these em- 
ployment services will be placed in the 
strait-jacket of Federal control. 

Now, there is a blanket provision here. 
It gives to the Secretary of Labor the 
power to promulgate rules and regula- 
tions. The States will not even know 
what they are, yet they are expected to 
accept them. This, then, is nothing but 
a legislative blank check. That is the 
highly important. thing about this bill. 
The time element, of course, is import- 
ant, but the controls that will be vested 
in the Federal Government for all prac- 
tical purposes will destroy the State sys- 
tems. That is the important thing about 
it. Never was it more imperative that 
the House understand the full implica- 
tion of these provisions and begin rolling 
back the tide of centralization. 

Now there has been a good deal said 
about veterans. I yield to nobody in my 
solicitude for the veterans. I served on 
the other side for 18 months in the last 
show. I came back and marched up and 
down this country as a district com- 
mander of the American Legion doing 
veterans’ service work at the grass roots 
level, going into your old jeans when an 
itinerant veteran came along to help him 
and sometimes to send money to help a 
veteran who was away from home and 
in distress. So my interest is something 
more than academic or something more 
than just appearing before a committee. 
I have high respect for General Bradley. 
He entertained me very royally over in 
Germany. But let us see just what Gen- 
eral Bradley said. 

A little mimeographed leaflet came to 
my desk from the placement service, to 
which was attached a mimeographed 
copy of excerpts of General Bradley’s 
remarks. The trouble was it did not tell 
the whole story. 

Let us see what General Bradley did 
say in his prepared statement. It ap- 
pears on page 37 of the hearing. Let us 
see what he said. This is part of a 
well-reasoned, well-deliberated state- 
ment that he made before the commit- 
tee. He said: 

Inasmuch as time has not permitted clear- 
ance of the statement with the Bureau of 
the Budget, I make no specific recommenda- 
tions on this bill. It would seem clear that 
a specific date should be agreed upon for 
the transfer of the Employment Service and 
orderly conditions provided for that transfer 
so that those administering the United 
States Employment Service may make defi- 
nite plans and procedures, to the end that 
these offices may continue to function with- 
out the uncertainty which has prevailed for 
several months. 


That was in his deliberated statement 
to the committee. 

Now when one examines the questions 
asked by the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. LESINSKI] and the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Hook], and what are 
they? Every one of them was a leading 
question that sought to elicit from Gen- 
eral Bradley that he was in favor of this 
transfer. I much prefer to stand upon 
General Bradley’s deliberated statement, 
when he said: “I make no recommen- 
dation with respect to this bill.” 

Is it not strange that in October the 
veterans’ placement got me off this floor, 
the day this matter was considered in 
the rescission bill? I,showed them the 


language that was included in that. res- 
cission bill. They said, “That is agree- 
able.” I talked to the gentleman from 
Mississippi (Mr. RANKIN] about it, and 
he will remember I talked to him about 
it, and it was quite agreeable. He said, 
“Are they satisfied?” I said, “Yes.” The 
bill went to the Senate. Did they ever 
go over there and protest that the States 
could not do the job for the veterans? 
They never appeared before the Senate 
committee. Did they send a memoran- 
dum to the conference? I was a member 
of the conference committee. No. Noth- 
ing whatsoever. How strange, then, that 
30 days later, perhaps on the part of 
some, there should have been a change 
of heart, although not on the part of 
that great soldier, General Bradley, be- 
cause he said: “I make no recommen- 
dation on this bill.” 

So let us not be carried away by hys- 
teria. Let us not be carried away by 
emotion. I am giving you the record. 

It has been said that jobs are a na- 
tional problem. Asan over-all economic 
problem that is correct. But bringing a 
job and a man together is a local opera- 
tion, because it can only be done where 
the job is located. And under State 
operation, interstate job placement has 
been going on for several years. Note 
this 100-page book. That is a part of 
the consultive procedure between USES 
and one of the State industrial commis- 
sions, in order to set up their unem- 
ployment compensation service. Then 
you look on page 2190 of this book, and 
what does it say? 

Interstate clearance of workers and of un- 
filled orders. 


They have been at this interstate 
clearance since 1940. Here is the whole 
business set out in great detail, just how 
these clearances of men across State 
lines must be accomplished, and nobody 
has yet contended that the States have 
not done a splendid job in that respect: 

If a local office is unable to fill an order 
from its own files, the order is transferred to 
the clearance department. The clearance 
department then notifies every local office in 
the State. If no qualified applicants are 
available in the State, the order is trans- 
mitted to the administrative offices of the 
other States. 


The States have been doing this inter- 
state job for 2 years. There is no argu- 
ment that has been made for the Ram- 
speck bi!l that will hold water. I say to 
you, here and now, Do we propose to re- 
quite our moral obligation? The gov- 
ernors wired the White House long ago 
when first called upon to surrender these 
offices, and said, “When do we get them 
back?” Yesterday I said the Governor 
of the State of Wisconsin wired the 
White House many times. He said, “I 
am doing an illegal act, under the laws of 
my State, to transfer them to you, even 
in time of war. I just want some assur- 
ance that these offices will be returned 
to us.” 

There was no assurance. They could 
get none. They are not going to be 
turned back unless the only agency in 
Government that has the power to speak 
on it will make them turn them back. 

That is the Congress of the United 
States, 
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In his prepared statement General 
Bradley made no recommendation on 
the Ramspeck bill, He just wants the 
uncertainty and confusion resolved. 
Here is the interstate business that has 
been operated by the States for a long 
time. Here is the time limit, June 30, 
1946, in the substitute, which the ma- 
jority leader and the majority whip on 
October 19 said was a fair compromise. 
Then, here is a substitute that deletes 
dominating control, so that the Secretary 
of Labor, by his own naked opinion, by his 
own whim and caprice, within the uncon- 
trovertible language of -the Ramspeck 
Act, cannot go in and set up a substitute 
organization, set up a whole duplicate 
employment system in the States; or who 
can fabricate rules and regulations that, 
for all practical purposes, constitute once 
more a dominant control of this job plac- 
ing function by the head of a Federal 
bureau. 

Now, by way of a summary, is it not 
only too obvious in view of the fact that 
the States needed only 12 days to trans- 
fer USES to the Federal Government 
that the time between now and June 30 
will be ample for a transfer of these fa- 
cilities from the Federal to State govern- 
ments. 

Have you heard a single fact to per- 
suade you that under State operation the 
States cannot do as good if not better 
job for the veterans than under Federal 
operation? As a matter of fact the press 
accounts from Dayton, Ohio, as late as 
November 1945, indicate that under Fed- 
eral operation USES has definitely fallen 
down on the job in providing a clearance 
place for jobs for veterans. 

In view of the fact that since 1940 the 
various State systems operating under ar- 
rangements that had the approval of the 
Federal Government with respect to in- 
terstate clearance of jobless persons, is 
there any reason to believe that the 
States cannot do as good if not better 
job than a federalized USES? Not a 
single showing has been made other than 
the expression of unsupported opinions 
that the States cannot do this job. 

With reference to the transfer of per- 
sonnel the language contained in the 
substitute which I have offered not only 
permits personnel a reasonable oppor- 
tunity to qualify under Siate merit sys- 
tems but has in truth and in fact had 
the approval of interested persons like 
Senator Haypben, of Arizona, Senator Mc- 
Kewxar, of Tennessee, and a good many 
others. 

Finally, have you heard a single argu- 
ment on this floor that rebutts the con- 
tention which we have steadfastly made 
that the Ramspeck bill embodying as it 
does many complete controls over this 
system by the Secretary of Labor is for 
all practical purposes nothing else except 
a complete federalization of the USES 
system and thereby makes the various 
States so many vessels of the Federal 
Government? 

Mr. Chairman, is there ever going to 
come a time when we are going to start 
rolling back this continuing effort at cen- 
tralization? If you cave in on this today, 
then we had just as well cave in on any 
proposition that comes here to leech 
away all the power of the States and 
siphon all power over 140,000,000 people 


into this sprawling, rambling, bureau- 
cratic structure that we call the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. 

Mr. WELCH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield to the gentile- 
man from California. 

Mr. WELCH. The gentleman has evi- 
dently familiarized himself with the 
hearings on this bill before the Commit- 
tee on Labor. The gentleman has en- 
deavored to leave the impression with 
the Members of the House that the wit- 
nesses appearing for the bill were all in 
favor of the federalization of this 
Service. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I hope I did not leave 
that impression. 

Mr. WELCH. The gentleman’s state- 
ment would tend to leave that impres- 
sion. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Oh, I do not think I 
did. 

Mr. WELCH. The gentleman quoted a 
number of representatives of labor, but 
he refrained from mentioning the fact 
that the Secretary of Labor, and Mr. 
Goodwin, Director of USES, did not rec- 
ommend to the committee that the Serv- 
ice be federalized. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. What does the gen- 
tleman make of the Ramspeck bill, if 
that is not federalizing the Service? 

Mr. No; the Ramspeck bill 
provides that the services continue un- 
der the Federal Government for a period 
of 18 months. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That is right, but 
with many modifications. 

Mr. WELCH. I favor the time pro- 
vided in the bill, but not longer. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Let me ask the 
gentleman, did Mr. Flaxer testify in be- 
half of federalization? Did not Mr. 
Carey testify in behalf of federalization? 

Mr. WELCH. Absolutely so, and Mr. 
Green, president of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, also favored perma- 
nent Federal control. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. And did not Secretary 
Schwellenbach ask for a continuation of 
the USES until June 1947? 

Mr. WELCH. But he did not ask for 
permanent Federal control of the 
Service. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Why, the Secretary 
asked for the Ramspeck bill, which is 
just as Federal in its implications as any- 
thing I can think of; and that goes for 
the Assistant Secretary of Labor also. 

Mr. WELCH. But the fact still re- 
mains that the Secretary of Labor did not 
ask that the System be federalized per- 
manently; neither did Mr. Goodwin ask 
that the System be federalized perma- 
nently. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I may say to my good 
friend from California that obviously 
they would be pretty circumspect about 
going on the record. But the bill speaks 
for itself. They are sparring for time, 
and that was generally known by the 
agencies when they came before us; and 
in the interim period the job of federali- 
zation will have become completed. 

Mr. WELCH. May I make this fur- 
ther observation: That those who are 
in favor of permanent federalization will 
have to come here and do their sparring. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. . Maybe so. 
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Mr. WELCH. It will be up to the 
gentleman from Illinois and the other 
434 Members of this House to determine 
future policy. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, wil) the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. TARVER. Am I correct in under- 
standing that the proposal the gentle. 
man is now submitting as a substitute 
for the committee bill is substantially 
the same as the proposal recorded in 
the rescission bill with the exception of 
the date of the retransfer? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes; that is, it retains 
certain sections of the Ramspeck Act 
that clarify the Wagner-Peyser Act such 
as the sections dealing with Hawaii and 
Alaska, and the section with respect to 
funds. The controversial sections have 
been taken out. The rest of it follows 
pretty well the language that was in the 
rescission bill that we passed in October 
last in the Committee of the Whole by a 
vote of 160 to 100. 

Mr. TARVER. I hope it may have at 
least as substantial a majority this time. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I thank my good 
friend from Georgia. 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. HOOK. I wish to call the gen- 
tleman’s attention to the testimony of 
General Bradley beginning on page 40 
of the hearings: : 

General Brapiey. We feel that during this 
time when there are so many veterans in- 
volved that it is much easier to carry out 
the policies of the Board and see that they 
are carried out by the Employment Service 
through a national organization rather than 
through so many separate organizations of 
the States. 

Mr. Hook. Are you prepared at this time 
to say about how long you think it would 
take before this veteran-placement program 
will be finished? 

General Brapiey. No, sir. We know, as I 
have just stated, that they will be coming 
out in great numbers at least until the end 
of June. 

I do not know what the demobilization 
schedule after that is going to be. We also 
know that the Readjustment Act provides 
for the payment of readjustment allowance 
for a total of 1 year, within 2 years after they 
are discharged. So we can assume, I be- 
lieve, that Congress anticipated some trouble 
the veterans might have in securing em- 
ployment for at least 2 years after they were 
discharged. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Now, go back and 
read the prepared statement of General 
Bradiey on page 37 of the hearings. 

Before I conclude my observations let 
me pay testimony to my good friend 
JENNINGS RANDOLPH, who handled this 
very difficult bill. 

No man in this House exercises more 
restraint and no man has consistently 
exhibited more courtesy toward his col- 
leagues than he. His was, indeed, a very 
difficult job in endeavoring to secure the 
enactment of a bill which in my opinion 
embodied so many provisions with which 
I found myself in fundamental disagree- 
ment. He has exhibited skill, courtesy, 
ability, and splendid generaiship on the 
floor and I do want to congratulate him. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois has expired. 
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Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word and I ask unan- 
imous consent to proceed for five addi- 
tional minutes. 

The CH . Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, may I 
say to the membership of the committee 
that it is rather anomalous that the 
gentleman from Illinois is very righteous 
about State rights but, of course, in this 
instanceif hissubstitute amendment pre- 
vails his State and all the other States 
will be on the receiving line and when 
they are on the receiving line and par- 
ticipate in Federal funds they throw to 
the dogs all argument with respect to 
State rights. 

In th’s bill there is 100-percent financ- 
ing by the Federal Government of the 
State employment agencies—rc_rember 
that—so that there is federalization to 
that extent and that is a mighty extent. 
What is the difference between the Dirk- 
sen substitute and the Ramspeck bill 
which is now before us? I want you to 
keep this fairly wellin mind. The Dirk- 
sen substitute omits very significantly, 
and the Ramspeck bill contains, provi- 
sions for maintenance by the States of 
personnel standards on a merit basis. If 
the Dirksen substitute prevails the merit 
basis with reference to hiring of employ- 
ees goes out the window and politics en- 
tere. Political considerations will out- 
weigh all other considerations with ref- 
erence to appointments in these State 
employment agencies. Mark. ye well 
that. If you want politics to come into 
the employment situation, then vote for 
the Dirksen substitute amendment. 

Remember also this is a campaign year, 
an important congressional election year 
and the governors of the various States 
who came down here and inveighed 
against the Ramspeck bill had that very 
political situation in mind. They want 
to control all the officials, all the person- 
nel, of these State employment agencies. 

The Dirksen substitute omits making 
studies by the Department of Labor; it 
omits investigations by the Department 
of Labor as to what is happening in State 
agencies. The State agencies can run 
amuck ard there could be an absolute 
waste of public funds, yet there would be 
no investigation by the Federal Govern- 
ment although the Treasury of the 
United States pays the bill. You could 
have all kinds of possible graft in the 
State agencies but under the Ramspeck 
provisions there would be adequate pre- 
vention and control and the Secretary 
of Labor could crack the knuckles of all 
the State administrators and all the 
State personnel if there are derelictions, 
fumbling, ineptitude, or waste. Beyond 
that the Dirksen substitute omits the 
maintenance of special programs, such 
as programs for the handicapped, pro- 
grams for the veterans, programs for 
youth. 

If you want to destroy all the good work 
that has been done by the Federal em- 
ployment services through the Depart- 
ment of Labor, in the maintenance of 
these programs for the handicapped, the 
veterans, and the youth, then you vote 
for the Dirksen substitute amendment, 
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The Dirksen substitute amendment 
omits the necessary coordination between 
States with reference to unemployment 
compensation and the employment-serv- 
ice programs. The Ramspeck bill spe- 
cifically provides for such coordination. 
The Dirksen substitute omits promotion 
of free employment between States of 
workers seeking employment and em- 
ployers seeking workers. 

If you vote for the Dirksen amendment 
you are confronted with the following: 
I? you come to the edge of a State, to a 
State boundary line, you then meet the 
sign “Verboten.” The worker cannot 
cross that line. He is limited to the State 
activities of the State employment di- 
rector. We know that in a widespread 
community as is the United States, we 
must cross State lines, and you cannot 
have an adequate service if you are go- 
ing to have 48-different watertight State 
employment agencies. If the Dirksen 
amendment is adopted you could not re- 
quire a State to replace Federal funds 
improperly expended. The State agency 
could practically do anything it wished 
with the Federal funds, and the Secretary 
of Labor could not do anything by way of 
even reprimanding the State authorities. 
The Dirksen substitute would not au- 
thorize the Secretary of Labor to con- 
tinue employment offices in the States 
where there was a cessation of activities 
of such offices in accordance with fair 
Federal standards; in other words, the 
Secretary of Labor could issue a pro- 
nunciamento saying, “You should con- 
duct State offices according to your low 
kind of a standard,” and the State official 
could thumb his nose at the Secretary of 
Labor if you adopt the Dirksen substitute 
amendment. 

Now some of those standards in some 
of the States might be efficient; in other 
of the States they would be inefficient. 
Those standards might be very low, and 
we would be helpless. The Secretary of 
Labor could do nothing about it. The 
Ramspeck bill requires that ail employees 
transferred from the Federal pay rolls by 
the Ramspeck bill would be retained in 
the State service but on the basis of a 
qualifying examination. But the Dirk- 
sen amendment requires only this, that 
those employees so transferred be 
given—consider well these words—be 
given a reasonable opportunity to ac- 
quire eligibility for continued employ- 
ment in the State service. 

Now what the devil kind of mumbo- 
jumbo is that; what kind of double talk 
is involved in the words “given a rea- 
sonable opportunity to acquire eligi- 
bility for continued employment in the 
State service.” It just adds up to the 
following: More and more politics. 
They are given a reasonable opportunity. 
I do not know what the reasonable op- 
portunity would be, if a politician is in 
control of the State office, to acquire 
eligibility. That State official could act 
most arbitrarily, according to the politi- 
cal standards of the party that he ad- 
heres to, and continue or discontinue in 
employment that State official or that 
State employee. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. The language that 
the gentleman refers to on personnel, 
oddly enough, was drawn and approved 
by two well-known Democratic Senators, 
Senator McKetiar, of Tennessee, and 
Senator Haypen, of Arizona. 

Mr. CELLER. * * *. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand that those words of the gentleman 
from New York be taken down. It is a 
violation of the rules to use offensive lan- 
guage concerning Members of the Senate 
on the floor. 

Mr. CELLER. I withdraw the words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Mississippi demands that the words 
be taken down, 

Mr. CELLER. If that gives pleasure 
to the gentleman from Mississippi, take 
them down. 

Mr. RANKIN. I demand that those 
words be taken down, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The _ gentleman 
from New York will take his seat. 

The Clerk will report the words ob- 
jected to. 

The Clerk reported the words objected 
to. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I again 
renew my request of withdrawal of the 
words objected to. 

Mr. RANKIN. A point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Committee will 
rise. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. WALTER, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 4437) to provide for the return of 
public employment offices to State oper- 
ation, to amend the act of Congress ap- 
proved June 6, 1933, and for other pur- 
poses, certain words used in debate were 
objected to and on request were taken 
down and read at the Clerk’s desk, and 
he herewith reported the same to the 
House. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the words objected to. 

The Clerk reported the words objected 
to. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is ready 
to rule. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Mr. RANKIN. A point of order, Mr. 
Speaker. The Member from New York 
must take his seat. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state the point of order. 

Mr. RANKIN. The Member from New 
York must take his seat until this is dis- 
posed of. ; 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker—— 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I make a 
point of order. Now, the rules of the 
House must be enforced, and under the 
rules, he must take his seat until this 
matter is disposed of. 

Mr. CELLER. A parliamentary in- 
quiry, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, a point of 
order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state the point of order. The gentleman 
has a right to make a parliamentary 
inquiry. 
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Mr. RANKIN. No; he does not. have 
the right to make a parliamentary in- 
quiry. He has no such right under the 
rules of the House. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has recog- 
nized the gentleman from New York to 
make a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. RANKIN. That is in violation of 
the rules of the House. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair passes on 
that question. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, would it 
be proper for me under a parliamentary 
inquiry to make a unanimous-consent 
request to withdraw those remarks? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will recog- 
nize the gentleman. 

Mr. CELLER. I ask unanimous con- 
sent, therefore, to withdraw those re- 
marks which have been objected to. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that he has no such right, 
and under the rule he has no right to 
even be recognized. I object to his re- 
quest and I will make the proper motion 
at the proper time. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 

The Chair holds that the words uttered 
by the gentleman from New York are un- 
parliamentary in referring to the action 
of the membership in another body. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the words be stricken from the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Rankin) there 
were—ayes 96, noes 44. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER, The Committee will 
resume its sitting. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 4437, with 
Mr. WALTER in the chair. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I am unalterably op- 
posed to bill H. R. 4437 as it is presently 
written. I wholeheartedly support the 
substitute amendment of the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Dirksen}. 

The least this Congress can do is to be 
honest. This bill is not just plain dis- 
honest, but, if such a thing is possible, it 
is doubly dishonest. 

Look at the title of the bill. I quote, 
“To provide for the return of public em- 
ployment offices to State operation, to 
amend the act of Congress approved 
June 6, 1933, and for other purposes.” 
The most honest part of this title is the 
phrase “and for other purposes.” Let us 
get one thing straight right from the be- 
ginning. This bill does not return the 
operation of public employment offices to 
the States. A cursory glance at the pro- 
visions of this bill with its amendments 
to the act of June 6, 1923, makes it ap- 
parent that, should this bill become law, 
the operation of employment offices after 
June 30, 1947, would still be under the 
regulation, control, and dictates of the 
Secretary of Labor. 

There is no secret about the fact that 
there is a large group in this Congress 
and a large group of hureaucrats whose 
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principle desire is to retain this service 
permanently and furthermore to tighten 
Federal control by absorbing the State 
unemployment-compensation systems as 
well. These people are entitled to their 
own beliefs, but the least they can do is 
to be honest with the American people 
and state their motives and: objectives 
frankly. The honest thing for them to 
do, Mr. Chairman, is to present a bill 
which states as its honest objective the 
federalization of public employment of- 
fices and decide that question openly and 
on its merits. This bill, H. R. 4437, is a 
subterfuge. It gives lip service to re- 
turning the employment offices to the 
States while at the same time attaching 
so many strings and conditions to the 
return as to have a single effect, namely, 
retention of practically complete control 
over the offices by the Federal Govern- 
ment in the name of the Secretary of 
Labor. 

To see the further dishonesty con- 
tained in this legislation, I ask you to 
remember just one thing, and that is 
that these offices were loaned by the 
States to the Federal Government at the 
request of the President of the United 
States. There was no legislation passed 
by the Congress, taking over the opera- 
tion of the State public employment 
offices. The President requested the 
loan of these offices, and the governors 
of the respective States acceded to his 
request and made the loan. It was a 
distinct understanding then that these 
offices were to be returned as soon as 
possible upon the termination of the war. 
It certainly was assumed that they would 
be returned intact. This bill, Mr. Chair- 
man, is a definite breach of faith, and its 
passage by this House would be an an- 
nouncement to the people of this country 
that the word of the Federal Government 
can not longer be relied upon. 

Let us consider this bill on the basis 
of what it really is, namely, a bill to 
permanently federalize the public em- 
ployment offices. If you believe in 
federalization, then you favor this bill. 
If you oppose federalization and believe 
in the rights of the States, then you must 
oppose the bill as it is now drawn. 

May I make my position perfectly 
clear. On the basis of honesty and 
principle, I am emphatically opposed to 
the bill. I hope, Mr. Chairman, that this 
House will see fit to return these offices 
to the States on or before June 30, 1946, 
and return them in the same condition 
in which they were loaned to the Federal 
Government. This is the objective of 
the Dirksen amendment which I trust 
will be adopted. 

It is time that we reverse the process 
that has been going on for the past 
several years. It is time that we start 
giving back to the States prerogatives 
and functions which have been usurped 
in one way or another by the Federal 
Government. It is time thet we reverse 
the trend and start giving the govern- 
ment back to the people. 

At this point I would like to call the 
attention of the House to an editorial 
which appeared in the Danbury News- 
Times on June 22, 1945. The editorial 
is entitled “Let Us Decentralize.” - It 
reads: 
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LET’S DECENTRALIZE , 

The move by the Texas Legislature asking 
Congress for a reversion of the Employment 
Service to State control, while doubtless jm. 
possible of success.at this time, does serve 

purpose in reminding us that the 
United States Employment Service, now op. 
erating under the War Manpower Commis. 
sion by virtue of an executive order, is acty- 
ally a State service yielded temporarily in 
the name of the war emergency. There has 
been a tendency to disregard this fact. In. 
deed there is a large group of bureaucrats 
in the vicinity of the Social Security Boarq 
who would be only too willing to forget that, 
and who would, furthermore, tighten Federal 
control by absorbing the unemployment 
compensation system as well. 

The argument that federalization of these 
services is necessary because “unemployment 
is a national problem” is specious. It wrong- 
fully assumes that such a problem cannot 
be as well met by the joint collaboration of 
the State and Federal Governments. It as- 
sumes, in typical reformer style, that only 
when the Federal Government has complete, 
tyrannical control can these problems be 
met effectively. 

Certainly there is nothing in the Connec- 
ticut record to indicate that this is true. 
When the Connecticut Employment Service 
functioned as a State agency under the di- 
rection of the late Leonard J. Maloney, it 
was an active, intelligently directed agency 
that fulfilled its functions in a highly com- 
petent manner. Now that the decisions are 
made in Washington there has been no 
noticeable improvement. 

If any one vicious trend should be curbed, 
and curbed now, it is this everlasting tend- 
ency to believe that our only salvation de- 
pends on the Federal Government. At the 
earliest possible date consideration should 
be given, not to centralizing power still 
further by permanently federalizing the em- 
ployment and unemployment services, but 
rather to seeking ways and means of lop- 
ping off some of the top-heavy bureaucracy 
that now exists, and to return to the States 
some of the functions that were seized ar- 
bitrarily or ceded by default. The pattern of 
the Fascist state is laid down in precisely the 
same manner as that advocated by those 
who believe in federalization, Could it be 
that some of these noisier advocates of 
Federal control are more familiar with the 
European pattern of central control than 
they are with the American system of local 
government—government at the grass roots? 


There is just one more point that I 
want to touch upon. Some of the pro- 
ponents of this bill justify their position 
by contending that, since the Federal 
Government is paying a large share of 
the bill for the maintenance of these 
offices, therefore the Federal Govern- 
ment is justified in maintaining its con- 
trol over them. May I remind those 
Members of Congress that this is not 
an appropriation bill. There is only one 
issue involved, and that is who should 
have control over the public employ- 
ment offices. Should it be the individual 
States or should it be the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The question as to who is to 
pay the bill is a distinct and entirely 
separate proposition. If they feel that 
the States are not paying their fair 
share, this can and should be corrected 
in the appropriate appropriation bill. 
It is my feeling, Mr. Chairman, that this 
argument has been used all too often 
and that it is by the use of this argu- 
ment that the Federal Government has 
in case after case usurped normal func- 
tions of the State governments. If the 
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return of these functions to the States 
is dependent upon discontinuance of 
Federal aids and subsidies to the States, 
then, Mr. Chairman, 3 say, let us end 
these aids and subsidies. As far as I 
am concerned, it is not a question of 
which unit- of government pays the bill 
because, after all, it is still the people’s 
money. The question involved is, At 
what level of government are we going 
to have these matters administered? It 
is a question of whether they are to be 
administered by the government closest 
to the people or the government farthest 
from the people. I hope and trust that 
the wisdom of this Congress will deter- 
mine that the administration of employ- 
ment offices and other functions which 
are historically, normally, and consti- 
tutionally within the jurisdiction of the 
State end local governments will be re- 
turned to those governments. That unit 
of government which is closest to the 
people is, in my opinion, best able to 
know and administer to the needs of the 
people. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has expired. 

For what purpose does the gentleman 
from West Virginia, chairman of the 
committee, rise? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to inquire how much time has 

een consumed on the Dirksen amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. No record has been 
kept of the time consumed on this par- 
ticular amendment. The gentleman 
from Illinois was recognized for 20 min- 
utes and two or three other Members 
have spoken for at least 10 minutes. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I realize that the 
subject matter was not entirely con- 
fined to the amendment. I just won- 
dered if at this time the committee 
would like to decide on time for debate. 
I have no desire to close debate, but I 
wanted to see if we could agree on some 
time. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, RANDOLPH. I yield. 

Mr, RANKIN. I think every Member 
of the House understands the situation 
and I think it would be in order to move 
to close debate now. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I would not want to 
do that, because I want to answer the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. RANKIN. Well, the gentleman 
could reserve 5 minutes for himself. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is the gentleman 
from West Virginia proposing a unani- 
mous-consent request to close debate? 

Mr. RANDOLPH, I will, Mr. Chair- 
man, so that we may have something be- 
fore the Committee, 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield for a sug- 
gestion? . 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Yes; I yield to the 
distinguished gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. May I sug- 
gest to our distinguished chairman that 
this debate is broader in its scope of 
interest than this bill. As I view it, it 
covers the whole question of whether or 
not we shall attempt to decentralize gov- 
ernmental power. That is my view. 
It may not be the view of other gentle- 
men. I do not believe there has been 


‘before the country in a long time a mat- 


ter of more importance, or a matter that 
has deeper interest than the particular 
thing presented in this amendment. I 
hope the gentleman from West Virginia 
will give full opportunity for the judg- 
ment of the Members of Congress to be 
expressed in order that the country may 
have it. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Of course, I wanted 
to do that, even in setting a period of 
time. 

Mr. Chairman, in view of the fact that 
there are approximately 12 Members 
now on their feet, I will withhold any re- 
quest, for the time being. : 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last four words. 

e CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Illinois is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. SABATH. I ask for time in order 
to make an announcement which I know 
will be extremely pleasing to my Repub- 
lican colleagues from Illinois. 

Yesterday my colleague the gentie- 
woman from Illinois [Miss SumMNER] 


made a statement that the New Deal has 


been endeavoring to reduce the number 
of Republican Members of Congress by 


. urging that all Illinois Members be elect- 


ed at large. I said at that time I had 
the utmost confidence in the judges pre- 
siding in Chicago and felt that they 
would not pass upon the application for 
injunction harshly, but calmly and ju- 
diciously, and that justice would prevail. 
Therefore, in the interest of some of my 
colleagues on the Republican side, and 
knowing how perturbed they were, be- 
cause some of them, not many, really 
should again represent their districts, I 
wish to say I have just received word that 
the injunctional proceeding looking to 
requiring us to run at large has been 
dismissed and properly so, because it was 
filed at the very last minute. Favorable 
action would have precluded any candi- 
date on either side not endorsed by an 
organization from filing because of the 
short time and the fact it would require 
nearly 9,000 supporting signatures. 
Consequently I am pleased to announce 
this Federal court ruling which is favor- 
able to my Republican colleagues, and 
I hope they will be able to sleep in com- 
fort, concord, peace, and happiness. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield. 

Mr. MASON. I wish to say as one 
member ci the Republican Party from 
Tllinois that I was sleeping in peace, that 
the fear and perturbation were not all on 
one side, because some of us believe it 
will be 26 or nothing, and that it will be 
26 Republicans as Illinois is now consti- 
tuted. 

Mr.SABATH. The gentleman, I know, 
has a clear conscience and can sleep well. 
I hope he will continue to enjoy the 
blessing of sleeping well in the future, 
but I fear his knowledge of the senti- 
ment of the people of Illinois is so erro- 
neous it has lulled him into a false slum- 
ber. The awakening might have been 
rude. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan, 
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Mr. MICHENER. The distinguished 
gentleman from [linois has expressed 
faith and confidence in the court to which 
he referred—— 

Mr. SABATH. A three-man court. 

Mr. MICHENER. Yes; a three-man 
court. I hope he has the same faith and 
confidence in the Supreme Court if this 
case is appealed. 

Mr. SABATH. Yes; I have the utmost 
confidence in the Supreme Court. Let 
me say that personally I candidly and 
honestly feel that the State should be 
redistricted. I feel it is an outrage there 
has been no redistricting for 46 years; 
unfortunately, however, down-State gen- 
tlemen are fearful that if the State is 
redistricted Chicago will have two or 
three more Members in this House and 
in addition would have at least six to 
nine new members of the State legisla- 
ture, at least three in the State senate. 
Consequently the Republican members 
from down-State, in conjunction with 
some Democrats, have prevented con- 
gressional as well as senatorial redis- 
tricting. I go on record now as urging 
and pleading that fair redistricting take 
place without delay so it will not be nec- 
essary for the courts to rule on this im- 
portant question and that various sec- 
tions of the State should not be deprived 
of representation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois has expired. 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I should like to clear up 
a few little things that have been stated 
during the course of the debate on this 
amendment. The charge has been made 
that 100-percent financing of the Em- 
ployment Service by the Federal Govern- 
ment does not constitute a strain upon 
the Federal Treasury, since the funds 
used are taken from those received from 
unemployment compensation taxes 
which are earmarked for the adminis- 
tration of the State unemployment com- 
pensation programs. This charge is 
untrue. 

In addition to the services rendered by 
the Employment Service, the unemploy- 
ment compensation agencies, the Em- 
ployment Service has to perform specific 
functions in no way related to unemploy- 
ment compensation, including services 
to millions of veterans, handicapped 
workers, and new entrants into the labor 
market. These functions were financed 
in part by the Treasury even before un- 
employment compensation systems were 
inaugurated. Moreover, funds obtained 
from taxes levied under the Social Se- 
curity Act are paid into the Federal funds 
of the United States Treasury. They 
are no more earmarked for specific pur- 
poses than are the revenues derived from 
the income or internal-revenue taxes. I 
wanted that specifically straightened 
out. 

Now, as to the question of General 
Bradley’s statement before the Commit- 
tee on Labor. You heard the first part 
of General Bradley’s statement that I 
read to the gentleman from Illinois. I 
am quoting now from page 40 of the 
hearings before the committee. General 
Bradley stated, of course: 

So we can assume, I believe, that Congress 
anticipated some trouble the veterans might 
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have in securing employment for at least 2 
years after they were discharged. 


Then I said to the general: 


That gives us some idea. 

One other thing; I notice that you said 
that the Veterans’ Affairs was interested in 
the continuing of veterans’ placement. That 
would be after this demobilization period 
has come to an end; in other words, you will 
continue to be interested in the placement 
of the veterans? 

General Braptry. That is right; even be- 
yond any 2-year period to which they might 
be entitled to readjustment allowance, be- 
cause the question of employment affects 
practically every activity of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. We find, for example, that the 
number applying for admission to the homes, 
domiciliary care, decreases with full employ- 
ment. If they have employment, they can 
take care of themselves. We have less people 
applying for hospital care because, with em- 
ployment, they can take care of themselves. 

So, in almost every activity we have, we 
find that the proper employment of the vet- 
eran and his reintegration in civilian life 
directly affects our administration and the 
cost to the Government of looking after him. 

Mr. Hook. So the Veterans’ Affairs could 
more properly operate under Federal Employ- 
ment Service than under a State program? 

General Brabtey. I do not believe that Iam 
prepared to answer that beyond what I can 
see in the immediate future, because I am 
not qualified to state how efficiently the 
States could run it. Certainly, now with all 


* this mass, it would be, in my opinion, a mis- 


take to change while we are in such a flood. 


Now, that is the mature judgment of 
Omar Bradley. In other werds, he stated 
he thinks it should be carried on under a 
Federal program for at least 2 years after 
the men are discharged or after demo- 
bilization. Any of you Members who are 
so concerned with the veteran and his 
welfare, and I hope you all are, as I am, 
should take heed to General Bradley’s 
statement. He is Director of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. If you are with 
General Bradley in his effort to help in 
veterans’ placement, you will be for this 
bill without amendment. If you are not 
so concerned then vote to amend the bill 
by the adoption of the Dirksen amend- 
ment. 

The question is, Are you going to give 
just lip service to the veteran and then 
take advantage of him by substituting 
patronage grab for real service? The 
veteran wants to know. I am a veteran 
of World WarlI. I know something about 
this first hand. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. BUCK. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the substitute. 

Mr. Chairman, the Dirksen substitute 
is straightforward legislation. It pro- 
poses the return of the employment 
service to the States, and that is all. It 
does not do anything else. 

H. R. 4437, on the other hand, is joker 
legislation. It pretends to return the 
employment service to the States, but 
when its provisions are read it does not 
do that at all. It keeps. control right 
here in Washington. Mr. Chairman, 
that is not what 48 Governors want, that 
is not what 48 State administrations 
want. 

I, therefore, urge upon the committee 
the adoption of the Dirksen substitute. 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 


substitute offered by the gentleman from 
Illinois (Mr. Dirksen}. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that we 
are losing sight of the real question and 
that is, under what plan will the best 
interests of the unemployed be served? 
We are talking in the mechanics of that 
thing right now. Instead of talking 
about the issue itself we talk about some- 
thing else. I know that every Member 
of the House on either side will agree 
with me that they want to adopt the 
plan that will best serve the interests of 
the unemployed, including, of course, the 
veterans. 

Mr. Chairman, these people can be 
served better under 1 head than under 
48. That is a foregone conclusion. 
Therefore I am opposed to the substi- 
tute and am for the adoption of the 
Ramspeck bill for orderly return to the 
States. The unemployed will be cared 
for much better. 

It is a problem now that is para- 
mount in the minds of the American 
people—how many unemployed we are 
going to have in the future. The load 
imposed on the unemployed service today 
is greater and the crisis is even greater 
now than during the war. I think the 
American public should be well aware 
of the fact that what we are talking 
about today is what plan will serve the- 
best interests of the unemployed and 
the whole American people. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. Chairman, I have listened with 
interest to the debates on this proposed 
legislation. The issues are _ clearly 
drawn although many seem not to 
understand just what the proposed 
Ramspeck bill wil) do if it becomes a 
law. Some think that the only matter 
involved is the date of the return of the 
employment agencies to the States. 
One who is so credulous as to believe 
that really should be pitied. Mr. 
Speaker, the brain trust that prepared 
that bill consider the date of the return 
to be a very unimportant matter. They 
really intend never to return these 
agencies as they received them. They 
intend that when they are returned the 
Federal Government will be in full con- 
trol of them and also of the unemploy- 
ment compensation agencies. Nobody 
ever heard Altmeyer say that he was 
ever going to return them. They ex- 
pect to federalize this whole program in 
truly New Deal Soviet style. I shall only 
have time tec develop one proposition 
which I feel needs clarification. I hope 
I can clarify it. I find that there is 
much confusion with reference to who 
is going to furnish the money with which 
to pay the bill in these transactions. 
There ought not to be any misunder- 
standing about this matter. This is 
such an important matter and the ex- 
penditures are so large that the financial 
set-up is well determined. We ought to 
be able to determine exactly to the 
penny who pays the bill. 

Let me review briefly the situation. 
This whole matter was initiated with 
the passage of the Wagner-Peyser Act 
in 1933. The Wagner-Peyser Act served 
its purpose but is not very effective in 
these programs now. The Wagner- 
Peyser Act antedated the Social Secu- 
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rity Act which was passed in 1935. The 
Social Security Act, as you know, was a 
very comprehensive piece of legislation 
which covered old-age pensions, old-age 
assistance, blind pensions, unemploy. 
ment compensation, and other subjects. 
The Wagner-Peyser Act was devoteg 
principally to setting up in each State 
employment offices. It provided that if 
the States would set up these organiza. 
tions in collaboration with the Federa| 
Government and would pay 50 percent 
of the cost of the same that the Federa| 
Government would pay the other 59 
percent. 

Several of the States cooperated. But 
the cooperation was not as productive 
of good results as it might have been. 
The Wagner-Peyser Act is still in 
operation. 

It has not been repealed. But it is 
not effective because some of the 
States do not have matching appro- 
priations. The Ways and Means Com- 
mittee has had a special study made of 
some of these problems by a special com- 
mittee of experts. The report made by 
this special committee indicates that the 
Wagner-Peyser law would not be effec- 
tive to provide the fimances that will be 
necessary for carrying on these impor- 
tant programs. 

If we pass the Ramspeck bill the money 
will be available. If we pass the Dirksen 
bill the money will be more readily avail- 
able. But where does the money come 
from? That is the question I started out 
to answer. Now follow me, if you will, 
and I think you \.ill agree with me that 
there can be no question about where the 
money comes from. _It comes from the 
pockets of the employers of labor, my 
State, and your State. Every employer 
in the United States has to pay taxes 
on his pay roll in the amount of 3 per- 
cent. This money must be paid to the 
Federal Government. This was the plan 
adopted by the New Deal in 1935 to com- 
pel the States to adopt unemployment- 
compensation laws. If a State would re- 
fuse, then the employers in that State 
would be compelled to pay that tax. If 
the State complied and set up an or- 
ganization to pay unemployment com- 
pensation, the employers of that State 
could retain 2.7 percent of that 3 per- 
cent to be used to make the unemploy- 
ment compensation payments, and the 
0.3 percent would be taken by the Federal 
Government to be used to pay the ex- 
pense of administering the unemploy- 
ment-compensation law. I say the em- 
ployer would retain 2.7 percent. I mean 
this amount would be available for them 
to pay unemployment compensation to 
their employees should that be necessary. 

Now let us see how it works out in 


tenths percent is put into a trust fund for 
the purpose of paying unemployment 
compensation and three-tenths of 1 per- 
cent is taken by the Federal Government 
to enable it to pay the expenses of ad- 


the ~ 
This trust fund is now a huge fund of 
c *s part of that tre- 
mendous fund is, I think, about $4890,- 
000,000. The three-tenths of 1 percent 
amounts to an enormous amount als°. 
enough to pay all the ex- 
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penses of administering the program and 
has permitted the Government to make 
a saving of $625,000,000. 

If I were to stop here with my explana- 
tion you would say to me, “Yes; but how 
do you pay the expense of maintaining 
an employment agency out of money col- 
lected for unemployment compensa- 
tion?” Here is my answer. The Social 
Security law provides that when a State 
sets up an unemployment compensation 
agency that agency cannot pay out its 
money until it has set up an employment 
agency. ‘his is perfectly natural. The 
Unemployment Compensation Commis- 
sion does not pay unemployment com- 
pensation if it can find another job for 
the unemployed employee. From this it 
can be seen that it was the original in- 
tention of Congress that the payment of 
unemployment compensation should not 
be done too freely. It should not be 
done until it was ascertained that there 
was no other job available. 

When the law was first set up in Ohio 
the head of the Unemployment Compen- 
sation Commission was also the head of 
the Employment Compensation Com- 
mission. The two offices were together. 
That is where they should have been and 
that is where they should be now. Why 
have an Unemployment Compensation 
Commission functioning at Columbus, 
Chio, and an Employment Compensation 
Commission functioning here in Wash- 
ington? Both should be together and 
both should be at Columbus. 

If the Government is dissatisfied with 
the conditions, why does it not turn back 
the agencies that it took from the States 
and promised to give back to the States? 
No, the Government will not give it up 
until Congress compels it to do so. Why? 
Because it igs not going to give up that 
$6,000,000,000 fund and it is not going 
to give up that little three-tenths of 1 
percent upon which it has made a net 
profit of $625,000,000 since 1935. 

You talk about the Government paying 
100 percent of the expense of the employ- 
ment commissions, It takes the employ- 
ers Own money and pays this expense and 
in effect charges the States $625,000,000 
for doing it. 

I have no authority to speak for the 
States but I have talked to the Repre- 
resentatives of practically all of them, 
and they say that they would be delight- 
ed if the Government would turn over 
to them this three-tenths of 1 percent 
and they would gladly assume the full 
responsibility of paying all the expense 
of administering the employment agen- 
cies and the unemployment agencies in 
full compliance with Government regu- 
lations and the law. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, let me again say 
with all sincerity of which I am ca- 
pable that there is no question in this 
matter as to who pays all the expenses 
of maintaining the United States Em- 
ployment Commission. The Congress, 
through the passage of the social-secu- 
rity law, compels the employers in every 
State to pay a tax of 3 percent on all his 
bay rolls and it is from this tax every 
cent of all these expenses come. The 
Government does not pay one single 
penny. This being true, let us have no 
more talk about the States matching the 
Government, 


The States have done magnificently. 
The Ramspeck bill, as was said here this 
afternoon many times, is nothing more 
nor less than a preparation for federaliz- 
ing these two agencies. These agencies 
belong to the people. The people pay 
all the expenses, then why not return 
these agencies to the people? 

You talk about the returning service- 
men. Where do these men want to be 
employed? . Where does the soldier go 
when the Government discharges him? 
He goes home, of course. He goes back to 
his own people who will do more for him 
than anyone else. And when he has rest- 
ed up a few days he will seek employment 
at home. He will go to his own employ- 
ment agency. Why should he have to 
come back to Washington? Why should 
he have to run back to these Washington 
bureaucrats? He belongs at home and 
he should have the aid of a USES in his 
home town. The serviceman comes 
home, to my town, and after he has been 
home a few days and if he cannot find a 
job he goes down on old Second Street 
where they have a very fine, efficient 
group of USES offices and clerks, and 
tells them his trouble. They should be 
able to help him much better than some- 
one a thousand miles away. The em- 
ployers in my town pay thousands of dol- 
lars every month to the Government in 
taxes to maintain an Unemployment 
Compensation Administration and to as- 
sist unemployed persons to get jobs. 
They want that money spent on their 
men in their own town and they do not 
want the Government to take that money 
and waste it in extravagant spending. 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I thoroughly concur 
in the analysis of H. R. 4437, which 
shows it to be not a bona fide meas- 
ure for returning State employment 
services, but a devious indirect scheme 
for retaining all policy and management 
powers in Washington. State agencies, 
under this bill, have only clerical pre- 
rogatives. I am unqualifiedly in support 
of H. R. 5142, which returns the services 
to the States under the Federal controls 
and powers existing at the time they were 
borrowed. The insidious nature of H. R. 
4437 can, in my estimation, be no better 
demonstrated than by pointing out two 
paragraphs under which the extended 
powers of the Federal agencies are 
pressed down upon the States. 

I doubt whether the implications of 
these provisions are at all understood. I 
say this because they are a complete in- 
novation; more advisedly, I might say, 
an intrusion on the whole conception of 
Federal-State cooperation as it is set out 
in the large number of Federal grants 
and aid enactments. 

I want to point out to you specifically 
page 7, beginning line 24. This author- 
izes the Secretary, in the event he is not 
pleased with State performance, mean- 
ing in the last analysis that there has 
been a reluctance to abide by his direc- 
tives, that he may take over completely 
its employment services. Think of this, 
gentlemen, we are being asked to author- 
ize a direct expropriation of State per- 
sonnel, property, and records by a Fed- 
eral agent. Mind you, that under the 
provision the State has no recourse to the 


courts. It is simply sufficient for the Sec- 
retary to find that the State agency is 
not operating in accordance with his di- 
rectives and, presto, no longer do we have 
a State agency but a Federal agency. 

And now, for the pointing out of the 
prime penalty provision, the significance 
of which I very much doubt is appre- 
ciated. On page 9, section 14, there is 
an apparently innocent phrase which 
amends the Internal Revenue Code so 
as to provide that the term of “employ- 
ment offices,” as used in the Internal 
Revenue Code, shall mean “an office run 
by or actually in cooperation with the 
Secretary of Labor.” Now what does this 
apperently insignificant change mean? 
Gentlemen, it means simply this, a State 
is effectively prohibited from setting up 
its own unemployment service independ- 
ent of any relation to the Federal sys- 
tem, in the event that it finds the Federal 
controls begome intolerable. 

This is true because the cited provision 
of the Internal Revenue Code requires 
that every unemployment compensation 
agency pay its claims through public em- 
ployment offices. Section 14 of the pro- 
posed measure limits these public em- 
ployment offices through which benefits 
can be paid by State agencies, to those 
complying with or run by the Secretary 
of Labor. The State must pay its bene- 
fits through such office, else it will not re- 
ceive the administrative grants and aid 
to administer its law nor, more impor- 
tant, will the employers of the State be 
granted the tax offset against the 3 
percent levied by the Federal Unemploy- 
ment Tax Act. 

I have had occasion to see some 22 
letters from State agencies directed to 
one of their number, who is in Washing- 
ton at this time, advising that consider- 
able thought is being given in their re- 
spective States to secure money from 
State funds, and set up independent em- 
ployment services in the event the Con- 
gress does not act to remedy the present 
intolerable situation by returning the 
services which were loaned. 

In my own State of Wisconsin the mat- 
ter has progressed beyond the thought 
stage, and the Governor of the State has 
asked the industrial commission, which 
in turn has consulted with its advi- 
sory committee, as to the possibilities of 
starting up and establishing a completely 
financed State system in the very near 
future. It is proposed that a slight ad- 
ditional pay-roll tax be collected, in order 
to meet the administrative expenses. 
This in spite of the fact that the em- 
ployers of the State are this year paying 
to the Federal Government $3,000,000 
through the three-tenth percent col- 
lected under the Unemployment Tax Act 
to be used by the Federal Government in 
grants to States for running their own 
employment security programs. This 
double taxation, for such it would be, on 
the employers of the State to secure the 
necessary administrative funds, is in it- 
self sufficiently unfair. 

However, even though the citizens of 
Wisconsin might be willing to set up em- 
ployment services, they will be effectiveiy 
prohibited by section 14 from taking such 
a course of action, for the cost to them 
would be not merely a few hundred thou- 
sand dollars, which would be necessary 
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to finance their own independent service, 
but in addition the employers of the 
State would be assessed some 30 million 
additional dollars by reason of their in- 
ability to get the tax offset provided 
for in section 1600 of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code as amended by section 14 of 
the measure before us. 

Gentleman, it is one thing to provide 
a sweeping onerous Federal control over 
State management. I am opposed to 
such grant of power in principle. How- 
ever, the wrong is vastly magnified if we 
were to do what we are called upon to do 
here, namely, leave the State no alterna- 
tive other than to accept such Federal 
controls. 

Mr. HARLESS of Arizona. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the Dirksen amendment. Throughout 
the debate on this bill I have heard ref- 
erence made to the fact tha,48 governors 
of the Union were opposed to H. R. 4437. 
Now, in fairness to my governor, I feel 
that I should read a telegram from him. 
I believe if a poll of all the governors were 
taken it would be found that the state- 
ments that have been made are far from 
being accurate. I read a telegram from 
Phoenix, Ariz., dated January 24: 

I am extremely well satisfied with the man- 
ner in which the employment offices have 
been conducted in Arizona and, therefore, I 


hope that you will see your way clear to sup- 
port H. R, 4437. 


I want that made clear in fairness to 
my governor. If you were to poll all the 
governors you would find similar tele- 
grams from other governors. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARLESS of Arizona. I yield to 
my colleague from Arizona. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I can confirm the 
statement which the gentleman has 
just made. I received a telegram to the 
same effect from our governor. I think 
it is expressive of the attitude of one, 
and probably others, of the 48 governors. 
He knows of the competence of local ad- 
ministration in general, but he is not de- 
manding immediate return in this crisis. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARLESS of Arizona. I yield. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. Will the gen- 
tleman state whether his governor is one 
of the 48 who did not approve the return 
of USES to the States? 

Mr. HARLESS of Arizona. I am defi- 
nitely of the opinion that this particular 
bill prolongs the holding of the employ- 
ment services in the Federal Govern- 
ment, at least for the length of time that 
they are needed. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. I do not believe 
the gentleman understood my question. 
There were 47 of the 48 governors who 
urged the return of USES to the States. 
One of the 48 governors did not urge 
the return of USES to the States. Was 
your governor one of the governors who 
did not urge the return? 

Mr. HARLESS of Arizona. I do not 
know, but the statements I heard here 
were to the effect that all 48 governors 
were unanimous. 

Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. HARLESS of Arizona. I yield to 
my friend, the gentleman from Wiscon- 
Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Is it true that 
the State of Arizona had turned over its 
employment offices to the Federal Gov- 
ernment_long before the President asked 
the other ‘governors ‘to turn over their 
respective employment offices? 

Mr. HARLESS of Arizona. I am sorry 
I cannot give the exact date. I think it 
was some 4 years ago. 

Mr. WASIELEWSKI. It was some 
time before the President asked the other 
States to turn over their employment of- 
fices to the Federal Government. 

Mr. HARLESS of Arizona. I might 
state that we have found it very success- 
ful. Of all the times in the history of 
this country, now is the time that we 
should have an integrated employment 
service. I emphasize that. We have 
gone through this war with an integrated 
employment service, and now is the time 
we are going to have more unemployment 
than at any other time. It was during 
wartime that we had a shortage of labor, 
but with the release of some 15,000,000 
men from the services it is quite evident 
that we are going to have an excess of 
labor. I say that, in fairness to the vet- 
erans of this country, we should have an 
integrated system at least until July 1, 
1947, so they would know where there 
would be a labor market. 

It has been strongly urged that the 
Employment Service should be returned 
to State administration immediately be- 
cause the nature of the service which a 
public employment office renders means 
that effective operation can be attained 
only under State administration. In 
other words that grass-root administra- 
tion is essential, and that the State and 
only the State can be sympathetic to and 
conversant with employment problems 
peculiar to local communities. I have 
closely examined the Federal operation 
of our Nation-wide system of public 
employment offices. I found that the 
Federal operation recognized that a suc- 
cessful, effective employment service pro- 
gram must be administered on a local 
labor market area basis. I found that 
the United States Employment Service is 
adhering to this principle of operation to 
a greater extent and with a clearer un- 
derstanding of the effectiveness of this 
method of operation than was ever evi- 
denced under State administration prior 
to federalization. 

Today, the local employment office is 
no longer, as was true prior to federaliza- 
tion, merely a clearing point for mar- 
ginal, casual, and domestic labor. Today, 
under Federal administration, approxi- 
mately 1,700 local employment offices 
occupy a key position in every important 
industrial labor market area of our coun- 
try. These offices are staffed by local 
personnel, recruited from the communi- 
ties which they serve. For the most part 
these employees, who were in the great 
majority of cases, selected from State 
civil-service registers, are trained, expe- 
rienced, and competent; they possess a 
clear intelligent understanding of the 
program which they are administering. 
For the past 4 years or more, they have 
worked closely with employers and work- 
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ers in the community; they have workeq 
hand in hand with local management. 
labor committees. They are conversant 
with local employment trends, loca) em. 
ployment opportunities, and local em. 
ployment problems. Their best exper}. 
ence and ideas aré brought togethe; 
whenever national policy is formulated. 

Our unified national system of public 
employment offices is now, under presen; 
Federal administration, being adminis. 
tered back home to an extent never 
equalied by a State-operated system: bu; 
administered under a system which as. 
sures the free interchange of labor mar- 
ket data and the free movemetit of work. 
ers from area to area and State to State 
wherever their skills are needed or can 
best be utilized. 

Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike out the last three words. 

Mr. Chairman, in the course of the 
debate this afternoon there has been 
considerable discussion of the USES, but 
no concrete statement was made as to 
the functions of the United States Em- 
ployment Service. 

Generally speaking, the functions of 
this office may be divided into two parts: 
First, to register the unemployed: and 
second, to refer unemployed persons to 
available jobs. Under the Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Act, anyone who is 
unemployed must report to the employ- 
ment office and make himself available 
for work. These registrants, at the time 
they make themselves available, fil) out 
information blanks, setting forth their 
particular skills and experience. 

Then, the second function of the em- 
ployment offices comés into operation. 
That is, the USES is supposed to help 
these people find employment. The pro- 
ponents of the Ramspeck bill have 
stressed the importance of the USES to 
the reemployment of war workers and 
the returning servicemen. Let us ex- 
amine the record and see how effective 
the USES has been as a job finder. Let 
us examine the record to see how effec- 
tive is this important function of the 
USES. How many people does the USES 
actually place into jobs out of the total 
employed by various employers? 

Because of my interest in this question, 
I have contacted 20 of the largest em- 
ployers in the Milwaukee area and have 
received 18 replies. The question I put 
to them was: “How many people have 
you added to your pay roll since the Ist 
of September 1945 up to date?” 

The second question was: “How many 
of these employees were referred to you 
by USES.” 

I was very much astonished when | 
learned that the 18 employers who an- 
swered my wire advised me that they 
had hired a total of 18,679 persons, and 
of that number only 900 came through 
the USES, or less than 5 percent. 

Five of the employers gave me a fur- 
ther break-down of their employment 
figures. They informed me that since 
September 1, 1945, to date they had em- 
ployed a total of 3,117 veterans. Of the 
total of 3,117 returned veterans only 129 
came through the USES offices. This 
would certainly indicate that the USES 
offices are not very effective in getting 
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jobs for either civilians or returned vet- 


rans. 

. Much ado has been made of the neces- 
sity for USES in the matter of employ- 
ing persons who are from out of State 
or interested in out-of-State jobs. 

It was pointed out by these 18 em- 
ployers I have referred to above that 
only 26 persons were employed from out- 
side of the State out of the total of 18,629 
hired. This indicates that the employ- 
ment of out-of-State persons is not a 
very important problem so far as the 
State of Wisconsin is concerned. | 

I wish to give you the employment ex- 
perience of the largest employer in my 
district. This company hired 7,258 peo- 
ple from September 1 up to date. Of 
that total, 210 were referred by USES, or, 
roughly, about 3 percent of the total. 
That employer had 2,629 veterans, but 
he did not have a break-down to show 
how many came from USES office. 

In view of this sad showing of the 
USES as an effective employment agency, 
it is apparent that its real job is con- 
nected with the unemployment-compen- 
sation agency which is now so effectively 
being carried out by the individual States 
through their unemployment-compen- 
sation departments. It is, therefore, im- 
perative that the employment offices 
should be returned to the States, from 
which they have been borrowed for the 
duration of the war. 

Mr. Chairman, let us discount these 
claims that either the veterans or the 
other job seekers will really benefit by 
the continued Federal operation of the 
United States Employment Service. Let 
us get these services back to the States 
as quickly as possible, and let us return 
them entirely free from the shackles of 
increased Federal controls. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has expired. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask for recognition on the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Texas is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Chairman, 
would the gentleman defer to me for a 
moment? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Texas yield to the gentleman 
from West Virginia? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that all debate 
close within 45 minutes to the amend- 
ment and all amendments thereto, and 
to section 1, the last 10 to be reserved 
to myself. I see there are eight Mem- 
bers standing. 

The CHAIRMAN. The _ gentleman 
from West Virginia asks unanimous 
consent that all debate on the pending 
amendment and all amendments thereto 
and to section 1 close in 45 minutes, the 
last 10 to be reserved to himself. The 
Chair will read the names of the gen- 
tlemen standing seeking recognition: 
Messrs. CRAWFORD, GATHINGS, STEWART, 
DoyYLe, LupLow, Rosston of Kentucky, 
JENNINGS, HOFFMAN, and EBERHARTER, eX- 
a of the chairman of the commit- 
ee, 

Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to be recognized on the amendment and 
ask that my name be included. 


The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
West Virginia? 

Mr. STEWART. Reserving the right 
to object, Mr. Chairman, if the gentle- 
man will make it 55 minutes so that 
everyone will have 5, I shall not object. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Chairman, I 
modify my request and make it 55 min- 
utes if it is understood I may have the 
last 10 minutes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, re- 
serving the right to object, does that 
mean the gentleman from West Virginia 
sae have 10 minutes and the rest of us 
342? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I am trying to see 
that each Member has 5 minutes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I shall object to any 
request that gives the gentleman from 
West Virginia 10 minutes in which to 
close. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Chairman, I 
move that all debate on this amendment 
and all amendments thereto and sec- 
tion 1, close in 55 minutes, the last 10 
minutes to be reserved to the committee. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Chairman, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
will state it. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. So that there may 
be no misunderstanding, that is ex- 
clusive of the time already allotted to 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Sum- 
NERS]? 

The CHAIRMAN. That is correct. 
The gentleman from Texas was recog- 
nized before the motion was offered. 
The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Sum- 
NERS! is recognized. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, as I view this proposed legislation 
under all the circumstances, it is one of 
the most important items of legislation 
that has come before this Congress in a 
long time, and I want to see if I can be 
helpful to our understanding just what 
is involved. 

In the first place while it is of value 
the amount of service rendered by these 
employment agencies, whether State or 
Federal, is very much exaggerated. 
Ordinarily a person who has got enough 
sense to hold a job will go out and find 
somebody who wants to hire him and he 
gets a job. These agencies that stay on 
the pay roll, and whether it be State or 
Federal, naturally claim great credit, 
something like many of us do. One would 
imagine from these statistics being 
made that almost nobody ever would have 
got a job unless he had gone to one of 
these agencies. There is something far 
more important than that involved in 
the proposed legislation. 

But, Mr. Chairman, let us see what the 
situation is and just what this bill pro- 
poses. There are some very interesting 
features in the bill and they sound 
mighty funny for anybody who wants to 
close out Federal activities. Now, here 
is one interesting thing. The Secretary 
of Labor may delegate to the director any 
authority given him under this act and 
may authorize the director to further 
delegate any authorities therein dele- 
gated. That has the earmarks of these 
outfits that are piling up these millions 
of people on the Federal pay roll. It does 





not sound like anybody who wants to 
quit business. . You delegate some au- 
thority to the Secretary of Labor, he 
delegates it to somebody, then somebody 
delegates it to somebody else, and when 
they do get at the one who has been 
doing a thing he is away off somewhere 
and you cannot get at him. 

This bill also proposes that these agen- 
cies may formulate rules and regulations 
and if a State does not comply with those 
rules and regulations as formulated by 
these bureaus, then they can move in and 
take charge of the situation over the 
State after this bill is passed. And you 
tell me you are in favor of returning this 
power to the States and are doing it by 
this bill. 

Now, we hear a great deal of talk about 
the veterans—wanting to do things for 
the veterans at so much per do. The 
veterans will pay these bills. The gener- 
ation of which they are a part will pay 
these bills. 

Yes. What are these veterans entitled 
to? This brings us to that which is of 
first importance. They are entitled to 
return to a democratic system of govern- 
ment. That is what they are entitled to. 
They gave their blood on a hundred bat- 
tlefieids for the privilege of being free. 

You hear a lot of these fellows talk 
here. You would imagine when they 
came up to the Congress here that all the 
wisdom and patriotism left their respec- 
tive States and that nobody down there 
is interested in the veteran or in helping 
anybody get a job. That is a disease 
which afflicts a lot of people who come up 
here to Washington. Wait until this 
overload of Federal power is turned loose, 
wait until this outfit turns loose its 
power and you will wait until doomsday. 
They are not going to be voluntarily sur- 
rendered. It is as clear as can be. They 
know they cannot beat this proposition 
now, these people who want to perpetuate 
themselves in office, and those who want 
governmental powers concentrated here, 
where it can be controlled and used 
easier than if distributed among the 
States; so they want to extend the time 
those who do not believe in the States 
until the States by reason of failure to 
exercise their governmental powers will 
become weaker, weaker, and weaker; 
then they will be able to point to the re- 
sults of that policy and say that the 
States cannot do the job. I do not say 
that is true of the author of this bill. I 
say it is true of a lot of people in this 
country. But regardless of motive or 
purpose the result will be the same. That 
is what makes this important legislation. 

Let me tell you that unless we begin 
to turn these powers back to the States 
the time is not too far distant when 
somebody will stand in the well of this 
House and say, “They cannot do it,” and 
that will be the sad tragic truth because 
God Almighty does not let power remain 
where itis not used. The time has come, 
the time is here, this is the hour, and 
this is the place to begin to turn these 
powers back to the States, and give to 
these boys when they come back here 
not this great piled-up confusion of gov- 
ernmental powers, which no type of dem- 
ocratic government can operate, but a 
real opportunity to be free and self- 
governing through the machinery of 
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their States and smaller units of govern- 
ment, leaving to the Federal organization 
the discharge of Federal duties under 
laws enacted by the Congress. There is 
not a person on the floor of the House 
that can look his constituents in the face 
and tell them he knows what it is all 
about up here now. You cannot know 
what it is all about. The total amount 
of governmental power concentrated in 
Washington is beyond human imagina- 
tion. We have got to get these powers 
away from here and back into the States 
if the people are to have a chance to pro- 
ceed as free people. Weknowit. There 
is not a person here that does not know 
it. What ought we to do about it? 
What are you going to do about it? 
Turn it back to them. These boys who 
are coming back here—these veterans— 
have been ordered around and ordered 
around until they are tired of being or- 
dered around. Let them walk into some 
agency manned by the people where they 
live. Let it not be said that the people 
of the States who have given us those 
noble boys to fight the battles for their 
country do not have as much interest in 
their own boys, in helping them to get 
jobs when they return home, as somebody 
up here in Washington has. Shame on 
you! If I represented a constituency 
like that that would not give the veteran 
an opportunity, I would surrender my 
commission. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Arkansas [ Mr. 
GATHINGS |}. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Chairman, we 
are today faced with the issue of 
whether the several States would be per- 
mitted to continue to handle their em- 
ployment problems in the same manner 
as these functions were carried on by the 
States, prior to the war, or the enact- 
ment of the committee bill, which would 
set up permanent legislation in which the 
Secretary of Labor and the Federal Gov- 
ernment would maintain absolute con- 
trol and domination over all phases of 
employment practices. ‘That is the issue 
which this House is considering—States’ 
rights or Federal supervision over func- 
tions which are wholly that of the States. 

Nearly every day I receive mail from 
constituents who plead for the opportu- 
nity to carry on their business without 
Federal interference. They ask the op- 
portunity of operating without the long 
arm of the Federal Government dictat- 
ing the policies. Our action on this bill 
will set the example for other legislation 
that follows. The vote on this bill is an 
indication on the way this House thinks 
on the continuation of wartime policies 
in peacetime; the building up of an 
even stronger central Government at 
the expense of the States and of the 
people. I mean by expense, not only the 
great cost in financing these programs, 
but the loss of individual freedom and 
initiative. We only ask that we be per- 
mitted in the several States to solve our 
own employment problems. We have 
not forgotten that our labor has been 
taken away from the agricultural sec- 
tions of the country and transplanted in 
the metropolitan areas, leaving farm 
houses empty and an inadequate supply 
of labor to harvest the crops. 
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Advertisements were run in the local 
newspapers by the United States Em- 
ployment Service, and I read one of 
them: 

Unskilled labor: Work for one of the 
largest steel companies in Pennsylvania. 
Transportation paid by employer. Available 
housing. Forty-eight-hour workweek. Time 
and one-half after 40 hours. Representative 
will hire at United States Employment Serv- 
ice. Helena, Ark. September 21, 22, 23. 


This was 1944. 

There would be no housing shortage 
in America if the farm labor would re- 
turn to the homes they left. One-fourth 
to one-third of the cotton produced in 
1945 in Arkansas remains in the field 
unpicked. What little labor we have in 
the South available for farm work has 
stopped working and are drawing allot- 
ment checks, unemployment compensa- 
tion or other Federal benefits. If this 
Congress ever intends to do something 
about Government bureaucracy, there is 
no better time to start then here, now, 
on this proposal which provides for a 
director appointed by the Secretary of 
Labor at a salary of $10,000 per annum, 
and withholds funds from the States, 
unless or until certain specific provisions 
of law and regulations promulgated 
thereunder are complied with. Why this 
bill goes so far as giving the Secretary 
of Labor the power to set all of the 
standards from Washington and further, 
“to assure equal referral opportunities 
for equally.qualified applicants and at 
wages and working conditions which are 
not less favorable to the individual than 
those prevailing on similar work in the 
locality.” 

If we pass this committee bill, there 
will be no State employment service 
operating in the several States since the 
Secretary of Labor and his director will 
“call and play the tune.” 

I trust that the Dirksen substitute will 
be agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
STEWART]. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. Chairman, as I 
understand H. R. 4437, it is a bill that 
makes labor laws by labor union direc- 
tives. The directives will be made by a 
branch of government that in my opin- 
ion employs no one in an administrative 
or an executive capacity who is not in 
complete sympathy with organized labor 
unions and all their demands. It so hap- 
pens that I am one of the Members of 
Congress who was elected by the great 
majority group of the people of America. 
I belong to that group of over 100,000,000 
who are unorganized. My heart and 
sympathy go out for the minority, but 
I am getting just a little tired of one 
minority group, the organized labor, 
running my majority group. When it 
reaches the point that organized labor 
tells us farmers and small town fellows 
what we must do by a directive of a de- 
partment where the majority are union 
members or union sympathizers, then it 
is time that those of us who really do 
represent the great majority speak up for 
the majority. I can appreciate that a 
few loud-mouthed fellows who shake 
down the poor rank and file of organized 
labor gather money and go into my dis- 
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trict and your district and try to tell the 
voters who to elect, but I want to let you 
in on a little secret. Labor leaders ang 
racketeers are the easiest bunch to whip 
ina political fight that I have ever 
known. The way to fight them is not by 
pussyfooting around, but to jump them 
up. Goto their stronghold. Do not use 
a straw man, but use the real “McCoy” 
there in his own community. They can- 
not takeit. Ihave been giving it to them 
for years and I never let them sleep a 
peaceful night when they show the first 
sign of opposition. The great majority 
who pay the bill for strikes and labor 
disputes are going to assert: themselves 
if we don’t do our duty. The adoption 
of the Dirksen amendment is surely a 
stroke in the right direction and I am 
in favor and shall support this amend- 
ment. 

This is what we run into with the 
USES: They are a clearance house for 
the unions. In connection with a Gov- 
ernment project, American citizens need- 
ing labor would go to the USES. These 
labor agitators would be around. These 
citizens would be told, “We cannot use 
you. You are not a union member.” 
These offices would aid the union agita- 
tors and racketeers to organize Govern- 
ment projects and compel honorable 
American citizens, who have made this 
country, to pay tribute, putting a veil over 
the face of the involuntary members of 
the union against their own conscience 
and convictions. We have just about 
reached the time when these people can 
throw off these false colors they have 
been forced to wear and be made free if 
we do our duty and pass a law just to ali 
the people and not just for labor organ- 
izations and big business. 

I predict this: That the young return- 
ing veterans in Oklahoma are going to 
have a voice in the Government and they 
are going to demand fair treatment and 
not a monopoly by the labor unions. 
They do not like this stuff. There are 
many other things that I might mention 
which are not pertinent to this amend- 
ment to this bill, which they do not like. 
The ex-servicemen are not so sold on 
certain people running this Government 
and are not going to be run into a hole 
of seclusion. ‘They are interested in 
public officers who have the interest of 
the people at heart, and, more especially, 
in restoring States’ rights and not having 
to come to Washington for a penny’s 
worth of merchandise or service and 
putting it up to a bunch of Federal! em- 
ployees who belong to a labor organiza- 
tion to deny or prolong action. 

With all the raises in salary which the 
Congress has given Federal employees, 
many of them believe that the labor 
unions did it and joined the unions for 
that reason only. The entire member- 
ship of Congress is being sold down the 
river by labor tactics and a great many 
Federal employees give full credit to the 
labor organizations when, in truth and 
in fact, you know as well as I know their 
advocacy would have prevented these 
gains. I am not too certain but what 
the greedy labor organizations have 
slowed down many justified raises due 
underpaid employees of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and the sooner the lobbyists 
are taken off the pay roll of the Federal 
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employees’ union the sooner their just 
salary adjustments will receive favorable 
consideration. 

The . The time of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Stew- 
art] has expired. 

The C N. The gentleman 
from California [Mr. DoyLe] is recog- 

ized. 

3 Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Chairman, evidently 
different parts of the country have dif- 
ferent experiences. The other day I in- 
serted with my brief words eight reasons 
why this service should stay in Federal 
jurisdiction as requested by President 


Truman. So I will not here repeat them. _ 


Before I refer to the record and call your 
attention to what the evidence really is 
in this case, I want to say that about 95 
percent of the communications I have 
received from southern California are to 
the effect that this service should be con- 
tinued in accordance with the request of 
President Truman. 

The people of southern California who 
have advised me have emphatically ex- 
pressed their belief in our President in 
his request that it be continued until next 
year, as requested by the committee bill. 

Calling your attention to page 41 of 
the committee hearings, I want to read 
what the evidence of General Bradley 
really is. This testimony by General 
Bradley has not yet been read; and if any 
one person is charged with having more 
responsibility to the veteran than he, who 
is it? Responding to the question from 
the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. 
GrELAN], a member of the committee, I 
quote from page 41: 

General Brapiey. I think that would be a 
safe statement. As far as we are concerned, 
it would be much better off to keep it fed- 
erally, at least until we are over this great 
mass of placements. Whether it spbould be 
transferred beyond that, I should think would 
be for someone to determine whether or not 
it can be transferred when business is less, 
and still have an efficiently run organization. 

Certainly, right now we feel that it is very 
vital to the veterans to keep it under the 


present system and not subject to such a 
great change. 


Then I call your attention to page 158 
of the same hearings, to the reports of a 
survey of 1,125 employers in the States of 
Missouri and Kentucky, which was re- 
cently made. I am frank to say that I 
was quite surprised that in the field of 
employers itself, the survey shows in 
those States, Kentucky and Missouri, 
these significant facts; 1,125 employers 
were asked, in writing, this question: 

Do you feel that President Truman's pro- 
gram for the Employment Service which in- 
cludes Federal operation until June 30, 1947, 
is best for workers, employers, and the 
Nation in general? 


In Kentucky the answers were: 557 
yes; 39 no. 

In the State of Missouri: 359 yes, 72 
no. 

Then this question was asked: Do you 
plan to use the employment service, 
whether State or federally operated, in 
your hiring program of the future? 
From Missouri 437 answered “yes”; 22 
answered “no.” 


Question 4. Are you, at the present time, 


using the facilities of the USES in your hir- 
ing program? 
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From. Kentucky came 475 answering 
“yes,” 81 answering “no”; from the State 
of Missouri 475 yes, 36 no. 

Word I have indicates my district in 
California feels about the same and 
would vote “yes” also. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOYLE. I shall be pleased to 
yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. SHORT. I know the gentleman 
from California is in dead earnest, and 
I appreciate that fact. 

Mr. DOYLE. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. SHORT. Since he has quoted 
from Missouri, all our ne’er-do-wells 
from Missouri and Oklahoma, all the 
“Okies” from Missouri, Oklahoma, and 
Kansas have gone out to California. 
For God’s sake! Do not judge the Nation 
by what they represent. 

Mr. DOYLE. Of course, if the gentle- 
man please, I am reading written testi- 
mony from employers still in the States 
of Kentucky and Missouri who have not 
gone to California. 

Mr. SHORT. Yes; they are the scum 
who have gone out there—and I know 
that does not help me politically, but I 
will say it. Iwantitin the Recorp. They 
are out in California to get ham and eggs. 

Mr. DOYLE. Now, if the gentleman 
please, I know we have the best ham and 
the-best eggs in the country in California. 
I admire their good judgment in going to 
my native State, but Iam calling the gen- 
tleman’s attention to the fact that the 
testimony I am reading is the considered 
opinion of the employing group still in 
the States of Missouri and Kentucky; 
those who have not yet moved to Califor- 
nia. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems to me clearly 
on the basis of the testimony in the.rec- 
ord, if you leave patronage politics out of 
it, if you just rely on the evidence, the 
impartial, nonpolitical evidence, in the 
written record, then it is a fact that we 
ought to leave it in the hands of the Fed- 
eral Government in accordance with the 
President’s request. On the basis of what 
is in the interests of the veterans I am 
willing to make a move in the direction 
of favoring the veterans’ interests in em- 
ployment. The record is clear that those 
who are in best position to know, to wit, 
the Veterans’ Administration, agrees 
with our President. 

Furthermore, our President naturally 
has a Nation-wide view of the needs in 
the premises. I will uphold the hands of 
the President. The period of reconver- 
sion is not yet over, and human recon- 
version is more difficult than is property 
reconversion. It is full of greater and 
more costly hazards, too, This bill in- 
volves reconversion and readjustment of 
human kind. I shall vote to support the 
President. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
Luptow] is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Chairman, is it 
permissible for me to yield my time to the 
chairman of the committee? 

The CHAIRMAN. It can be done only 
by unanimous consent. 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the time allotted 
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to me may be used by the gentleman from 
West Virginia (Mr. RANDOLPH]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The _ gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. Rosston] is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman, H. R. 4437, up for considera- 
tion, provides for the return of public 
employment offices to State operation 
June 30, 1947, and to amend the act of 
Congress approved: June 6, 1933, known 
as the Wagner-Peyser Act. 

This bill is one of the so-called must 
bills of President Truman. There has 
been submitted for our consideration a 
substitute bill which would return public 
employment offices to State operation 
without limitations, as provided in H. R. 
4437. 

HIGH MORAL OBLIGATION 


The state of Kentucky and the other 
47 States of the Union had set up em- 
ployment offices and unemployment 
compensation offices. We declared war 
on December 8, 1941. On December 19, 
1941, former President Roosevelt ad- 
dressed a communication to the gov- 
ernors of the several States in which he 
requested that the employment offices 
of the several States be turned over, with 
records, personnel, etc., to the Federal 
Government as a. war measure, to aid 
in the winning of the war, with the as- 
surance that at the end of hostilities 
the employment services, records, etc. 
would be returned to the respective 
States. 

Many of the governors were advised 
by their attorney general that they had 
no authority under the laws of their re- 
spective States to turn over these State 
agencies, with their records, to the Fed- 
eral Government. But in order to show 
a cooperative spirit the governors of 47 
of the 48 States complied with President 
Roosevelt’s request and within 12 days 
these State employment agencies, per- 
sonnel, and records, of 47 out of the 48 
States, had been turned over to the Fed- 
eral Government. 

But let us bear in mind that it was 
distinctly understood that at the end of 
hostilities these agencies, with their rec- 
ords, should be returned to the States. 
Hostilities ceased in Europe more than 
10 months ago and in the Pacific more 
than 5 months ago. Yet the Federal 
Government has resisted the transfer of 
these agencies to the States and has 
failed and refused to carry out the pledge 
of President Roosevelt and the Federal 
Government to do this very thing. 

In December 1945 Congress completed 
legislative action on the proposal to re- 
turn these agencies and their records to 
the States in 100 days. But while Con- 
gress was in adjournment the President 
vetoed this measure. Now the President 
urges that Congress give him the power 
to hold on to the employment agencies 
of the several States until June 30, 1947, 
and for such power as virtually federal- 
izes these State employment agencies and 
sets up the Secretary of Labor as a dic- 
tator, in effect, over these State agencies. 
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I have never observed a more wanton 
and willful disregard of the solemn pledge 
of the Federal Government than in this 
particular instance. The Federal Gov- 
ernment borrowed these agencies, per- 
sonnel and records, and the Federal Gov- 
ernment is honor-bound to return them 
with their records in substantially the 
same form in which they were borrowed 
by the Federal Government. This great 
Government of ours should set the ex- 
ample in carrying out its solemn pledges. 
President Truman’s bill would circum- 
vent and really prevent the fulfillment of 
this pledge. 

The State of Kentucky has requested 
time and again that this agency with its 
functions be returned to the State. I 
feel honor-bound to support the bill 
which will carry out and fulfill the pledge 
of former President Roosevelt and the 
Federal Government. 

FEDERAL BUREAUCRACY VERSUS STATES’ RIGHTS 


From day to day we hear Members of 
Congress—Democrats and Republicans— 
denouncing the constant growth of the 
powerful Federal bureaucracy and the 
centralization of our Government here 
in Washington. Shortly before we en- 
tered World War II we had approxi- 
mately 580,000 civil officeholders here 
and abroad. Today we have more than 
3,000,000 in the United States of America 
and between seven and eight hundred 
thousand in foreign countries, costing 
the American people approximately 
eight billions annually. That represents 
an annual average of more than $50 in 
taxes on every man, woman, and child 
in America, and about $225 on the aver- 
age for each family. That gives us some 


idea of the tremendous cost of maintain- 
ing this powerful centralized bureauc- 
racy. 


Through acts passed by the Roosevelt 


and Truman administrations and 
through regulations, directives, and rules 
issued by this powerful bureaucracy, the 
Federal Government has projected itself 
into practically every activity of the 
American people. They must appeal to 
Washington constantly in every effort 
they desire to make in carrying on their 
activities in the home, on the farm, in 
industry, and commerce. Their consti- 
tutional rights and liberties are being in- 
vaded every day by one or more of these 
bureaucracies, their regulations, direc- 
tives, and rules. 

When the representatives of the Amer- 
ican people wrote our Constitution, which 
was later on ratified by the people of the 
several States, looking to the future. they 
were anxious to protect the rights of the 
States and the people of the States to 
carry on their own affairs without hin- 
drance by a powerful Federal Govern- 
ment that might be developed. They 
limited the Federal Government to such 
powers as are expressly given to it in 
the Constitution. They desired a strong 
Federal Government for certain limited 
purposes expressly stated in the Consti- 
tuition. However, they were extremely 
anxious that the rights of the States and 
the citizens in the States should be free 
from the dominant control of the Federal 
Government. 

Employment is a matter for the States. 
Unemployment compensation is a mat- 
ter to be determined:by the people of the 
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several States for their respective States, 
and under the Federal Constitution as 
well as acts of Congress, Kentucky, and 
other States did set up and have main- 
tained for years an agency serving the 
people of the respective States in the 
matter of employment and unemploy- 
ment compensation. I am unwilling to 
take away from the people of Kentucky 
and the other States the right and the 
power to conduct their own local affairs 
on these matters, and I am opposed to 
an increase in the powers and in the per- 
sonnel of this great centralized bureauc- 
racy here in Washington. 
WHO PAYS FOR THESE SERVICES? 


It has been ably pointed out in this 
debate that the Federal Government does 
not pay one cent to maintain the em- 
ployment service or the unemployment 
compensation service. These are paid 
from pay-roll taxes of 3 percent levied 
on the pay roll of the employers of labor. 
Three-tenths of 1 percent of this pay- 
roll tax is used to take care of overhead 
charges of these agencies and the other 
2.7 percent is reserved to take care of un- 
employment compensation. These pay- 
roll taxes have taken care of all the ex- 
penses of unemployment and other com- 
pensation and the Federal Government 
has a reserve that it holds for the sev- 
eral States for these purposes amounting 
to more than seven billion. 

It can be seen at once that the Fed- 
eral Government does not pay out one 
cent of tax money of the people gener- 
ally. And from these pay-roll taxes paid 
by industry it has a large profit balance. 

THE STATES CAN DO THE JOB 


The States did do the job for several 
years by the services of the people of 
the States. President Roosevelt thought 
so much of their ability to do a gcod job 
that he requested that the State agen- 
cies with their personnel and records be 
transferred to the Federal Government 
lock, stock, and barrel. I assume that 
many of the persons who were taken 
over with this transfer are still connected 
with it and there is no good reason why 
they should not qualify to continue in 
the services of their several States. How 
could those in charge of those services 
here in Washington know more about 
employment and unemployment compen- 
sation than the people in the States? 
How could they be more familiar with 
the needs or more sympathetic in look- 
ing after the unemployed and in finding 
jobs for the people of the respective 
States than the people of the States? 

The President and the backers of his 
bill assume that the people of the sev- 
eral States ane not competent to take 
eare of their own afiairs. There is a 
studied purpose and plan, and there has 
been for a number of years, to destroy 
representative government, to take away 
the rights of the people of the States 
and to assume that those connected with 
this powerful bureaucracy here are in 
some strange manner wiser upon State 
affairs and more deeply interested in 
the people of the States than the people 
of the States are themselves. 

Reference has been made to finding 
employment for veterans. Kentucky 
and all the other States have a special 
State set-up to help the veterans. This 
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was set up at the instance of the vet- 
erans’ organizations Ves, and 
there are many other. State-wide, city, 
county, and community organizations to 
look after employment and other mat- 
ters that are helpful to our defenders. 
How could some high and mighty bu- 
reaucrat here in Washington know more 
about the needs of our veterans or be 
more sympathetic toward our veterans 
than the agencies and other 
organizations set up in each State and 
in the cities, towns, and counties of the 
several States? These organizations in 
the States are carried on perhaps by a 
majority of the veterans, and by the 
fathers, mothers, and wives of the vet- 
erans. They are bound to have a greater 
interest and a greater sympathy for 
these veterans than some bureaucrat 
here in Washington. 

Many of those here in Washington 
and other parts of the country who have 
been looking after veterans did not serve 
in this great war. How could they be 
so much better qualified to look after the 
veterans than these organizations in the 
several States and in the cities and 
counties and towns of the States? 

I have observed that when this power- 
ful bureaucracy wants to increase its 
power and numbers and further strength- 
en its stranglehold on the American peo- 
ple and their liberties, they insist that 
they are doing it all in the name of the 
veterans. 

These veterans have just gone through 
a great war to bring freedom and liberty 
to the peoples and to destroy totalitarian 
and autocratic governments and control. 
The dictatorships of the totalitarian gov- 
ernments first built up a powerful cen- 
tralized government. They claimed that 
the people back in the provinces and com- 
munities were not capable of self-gov- 
ernment. Shall we follow this same pat- 
tern in the United States? The people 
in the States and in the several commu- 
nities should be encouraged to carry their 
own local affairs. 

Believing as I do that we should carry 
out the promise to Kentucky and other 
States made by former President Roose- 
velt, that we should preserve the rights 
of the States and stop the increase of the 
powerful bureaucracy here and the cen- 
tralization of government here in Wash- 
ington, I shall vote against the President's 
bill and for the substitute bill that pro- 
poses that these agencies and personnel 
shall be returned to the respective States 
on or before June 30, 1946. 

The Government has had these agen- 
cies more than 4 years, and if we pass 
the President’s bill giving tremendous 
powers to the Secretary of Labor over 
these agencies of the States and continue 
that control until June 30, 1947, it will 
mean final federalization of these agen- 
cies. Of course this is according to the 
plan that the New Deal has followed for 
the last 13 years. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman. from Pennsylvania 
{[Mr. EBERHARTER]. 

Mr, EBERHARTER. Mr. Chairman, 
I offer a perfecting amendment to the 
bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. EBERHARTER 45 
a perfecting amendment: On page |, line 6, 
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after the word “on”, strike out “June 30, 
1947” and insert “December 31, 1946.” 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Chairman, 
as will be observed, this is a compromise 
amendment. One of the main issues 
before us this afternoon is when shall 
the USES be turned back to the States. 
On the one hand, the bill as reported by 
the committee fixes the date as June 30, 
1947; the substitute measure offered by 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Dirx- 
sen] fixes the date as June 30, 1946; 
whereas my amendment fixes the date as 
of the end of this year, December 31, 
1946, which is just half-way between 
the two iirst dates. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to call the 
attention of the Members present to my 
thought in connection with this matter. 
I know there are many members of the 
committee here this afternoon who are 
very fearful that it is the ultimate object 
and the ultimate goal of many groups in 


this country to have federalization and - 


nationalization of this employment serv- 
ice. 

It seems to me that if this committee 
can agree almost unanimously on a date 
for turning back the Federal employment 
services to the States, then we will decide 
that issue once and for all; in other 
words, if my amendment is adopted by 
agreement or overwhelmingly by a vote, 
it will serve notice directly to those 
groups and others that Congress over- 
whelmingly voted to return these serv- 
ices back to the States, and then the issue 
would be settled. 

In my opinion, Mr. Chairman, I think 
this is a very critical period in the coun- 
try insofar as employment is concerned. 
We all know, as the majority leader said, 
that most soldiers, most veterans, do not 
immediately seek employment on their 
discharge. They want to take a little 
rest. They need a little time for read- 
justment and during the months of July, 
August, and September there will be a 
great many veterans, a great many han- 
dicapped persons, a great many wound- 
ed veterans, and also a great many who 
lost war work who will be seeking em- 
ployment, and just at this important 
time I do not think it is proper to turn 
the services back to the States. I think 
such action would contribute to confu- 
sion, and it will cause a good deal of dis- 
content. Why not compromise and make 
the date December 31, 1946? I do not 
think the Governors would object to that. 
I think the Governors fear nationaliza- 
tion. So if this Congress by agreement 
or by an overwhelming vote fixes the 
date of December 31, 1946, as between 
both parties, then any attempt later on 
at nationalization or federalization would 
not have a chance, and that issue would 
be settled altogether. 

I hope that both sides of the aisle, the 
committee members who are advocating 
the committee bill, and those who are 
advocating the Dirksen substitute, will 
agree to this. I hope that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. DrrKSEN] will not com- 
bat this amendment. There are a lot of 
issues raised between this substitute and 
the bill as reported by the committee. 
One of the issues, of course, is the date 
of return, But if we can resolve that, I 
think it will be a victory for those who 
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advocate the Dirksen substitute and it 
will be a victory for the committee both. 
So, Mr. Chairman, I hope that the act- 
ing chairman of the Committee on Labor 
and Mr. Dirksen will indicate before the 
end of this debate that they will have no 
objection to the adoption of my amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. JENNINGS]. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Chairman, the 
question we are to determine here today 
is whose government is this. The Mem- 
bers of this Congress by an overwhelm- 
ing vote, when this measure was before 
us last fall, voted to turn this Employ- 
ment Service back to the States. Let us 
preserve the dual form of our govern- 
ment. In the beginning the Constitu- 
tion never would have been adopted and 
this government never would have been 
set up but for the fact that we set up a 
dual form of government. To make ab- 
solutely certain that it should be such a 
government after it began to operate we 
adopted the ninth and tenth amend- 
ments reserving to the people and to the 
States in express terms all powers not 
granted to the Federal Government. 
Well, they say that this can only be done 
by Federal bureaucracy. Where is this 
service to be performed? In the States. 
Where «re the people who want the jobs? 
In their own respective States. Where 
do the veterans go when they return 
from the armed services? Sack to their 
own homes. Can you think of any Fed- 
eral bureaucrat in Washington who 
would be more interested in getting a job 
for a boy returning from the armed serv- 
ices in my district in Tennessee, than 
the people of that cistrict? 

Here is a matter that I think has been 
overlooked. The education of these boys 
was interrupted. They were taken out 
of high school, they were taken out of 
college; their studies ceased. Now when 
they come back the great problem is to 
put them back in school and to fit them 
for the duties of life. 

One came to me the other day. He 
was frustrated. He was disappointed. 
He had been trying to get a job as a clerk 
but nobody wanted a clerk. He told 
me that he had been offered a job at the 
great project down there where the atom 
bomb was made but he did not know how 
to operate technical machinery. He had 
been offered jobs in other establishments 
where technical knowledge was required. 
I said to him, “My boy, how old are you?” 
He said, “22.” I said, “Have you had 
any training in the university?” “Yes, 
2 years.” ‘Why don’t you go back to the 
university and equip yourself for a real 
job where your services will be in de- 
mand?” He said, “That is what my 
father said.” I said, “Well, don’t you 
believe your father was right?” He said, 
“T have about concluded that he was.” 

Down there today on the campus of 
the University of Tennessee there is a 
great electrical school where they have 
fine men to teach the boys the mechani- 
cal arts and all the things that fit them 
for productive employment and remu- 
nerative employment. We have put up 
trailers, temporary buildings, and we are 
proposing to build a great dormitory 
there. 
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Is there anybody in the world who 
knows a boy’s possibilities better than 
the people among whom he grows up? 
Is there anybody in the world who has 
more sympathy for him and who can do 
more for him? We cannot leave these 
boys to the tender mercies of a Federal 
bureaucracy, the chief purpose of which 
is to perpetuate itself in office. 

I hold here in my hand a letter sent 
out by the Federal employees who are 
interested in perpetuating this bureauc- 
racy. They say, “Yours for federaliza- 
tion. We want to keep it.” One of the 
characteristics of this age is to further 
extend the power of the Government, and 
another characteristic of it is that when 
they once get the power they never want 
to give it up. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENNINGS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Is that not the best 
reason why the Eberharter amendment 
ought to be voted down? 

Mr. JENNINGS. Absolutely. When 
this was up before they wanted us to 
carry it to June 20. Now they are like 
a condemned man, they want an exten- 
sion of time and a postponement of exe- 
cution until the 3lst of December of this 
year. Let us show them the way out, 
and the people all over the country will 
rejoice to see them go. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
Burret? |. 

Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Chairman, con- 
siderable enthusiastic comment about 
the job USES has been made, so I think 
some factual material on that subject 
might be interesting. First, let me quote 
from a high administration authority on 
the employment situation: 

Under prevailing conditions manpower 
and materials are not generally available to 
industry in anything like the required quan- 
tities: This is particularly true of manpower. 
It seems that this situation may continue for 
some time. 


Manpower and materials are not avail- 
able. Who said that? Chester Bowles, 
Chief of the OPA, in his answer to my 
request for an orderly plan for the end- 
ing of the OPA. 

Now, what does that situation mean? 
If manpower and materials are not avail- 
able, why not? Is it because there are 
not enough workers? On January 12 
the total number of claims for unem- 
ployment compensation were over 2,115,- 
000. From January 1 to January 25 the 
Government has paid out $129,000,000 
for unemployment compensation claims. 
Yet there are literally hundreds of thou- 
sands of jobs in the country going beg- 
ging. 

Last Sunday the Washington Star car- 
ried 11% full columns of help-wanted 
ads, excluding domestics. Our most 
critical domestic problem is soon going 
to be the shortage of housing. This 
morning the housing expediter, Mr. 
Wyatt, told our committee that the No. 
1 problem is material. 

Go into the States of the Union where 
building materials are produced—like 
Alabama, Washington, Oregon, and so 
forth—and what do you find? About 10 
percent of the available workers are now 
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receiving, or are on the list to receive, 
unemployment compensation. 

Does that look like USES is doing a 
good job under Federal control? I be- 
lieve not. This service should go back to 
the States at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. 

Mr. THOM. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUFFETT. I yield. 

Mr. THOM. I think it would be inter- 
esting in connection with the gentle- 
man’s statement that 2,000,000 people 
are drawing compensation money for un- 
employment to insert in your speech 
how many of those are women appli- 
cants. In my home county I discovered 
that 75 percent of the unemployment 
claims are filed by women. Of course, 
they cannot take all kinds of jobs. They 
are not fitted to cut lumber and do other 
things such as are needed in the building 
construction industry. 

Mr. BUFFETT. I do not have the 
break-down of claims as to sex. How- 
ever, in last Sunday’s Washington Star 
there were more columns of help-wanted 
ads for women than for men, so there 
would seem to be in Washington at least 
plenty of appropriate jobs available for 
women. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. With reference 
to the Eberharter amendment, the gen- 
tleman will remember that a great Presi- 
dent said of specie payment, “The way to 
resume is to resume.” Does not the gen- 
tleman agree that the way to return this 
to the States is to return it, and not to 
wait a year? 

Mr. BUFFETT. The gentleman is 
correct. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from West Virginia, 
the chairman of the committee. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Chairman, even 
though I might find it necessary to con- 
sume the 15 minutes, I want to take the 
first minute of that allotted time to say 
that I have been pleased to observe dur- 
ing 2 days of devVate on a rather detailed 
bill of this type, of such importance to 
the country, sitting in a front seat a gen- 
tleman past 80 years of age, the distin- 
guished Member from North Carolina 
{Mr. DoucuHton]. ThoSe of us who are 
younger, in this House, could well follow 
the example of a man who at that age, 
still vigorous in mind and body, attends 
to his congressional duties as he has in 
connection with this and other bills. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the debate on the 
proposed amendment offered as a sub- 
stitute, by the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. DirKsEN], is as he has said a part 
of a discussion which is of vital impor- 
tance. Iamin thorough agreement with 
that statement. No Member is held in 
more genuine esteem by myself than the 
gentleman from Illinois. He is able and 
gifted in debate. The Nation is fortunate 
that he is in public service. He takes one 
viewpoint and I take the other. I am 
sure that we can accord to both sides of 
this question sincerity of thought and of 
uttered purpose. First of all, if the Dirk- 
Sen bill is to be passed by this Committee 
and this House, we would upset a going 
concern and we would therefore require 
the division of a single unified system of 
1,700 offices which now blanket the Na- 
tion into 48 independent systems at the 
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very time when veterans and displaced 
war workers most urgently need job 
placement and employment counseling 
service, which is not limited by State 
boundaries. 

For that reason, any Member of this 
House who is genuinely interested in 
speeding and assisting the readjustment 
and reemployment of these veterans into 
civilian life should, in my opinion, vote 
against the Dirksen amendment. 

Let us see clearly the proposition, for 
just a moment. Four million displaced 
war workers—one great segment of in- 
dividuals with which we must deal, and 
deal honestly. Then, secondly, we must 
provide, of course, for a large member of 
the approximately 15,000,000 returning 
members of the armed forces of the 
United States. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
DrrKsEN] and other Members who have 
spoken, make much comment about a 
certain bureaucracy in this country 
which desires to continue to federalize all 
government functions. I certainly 
would not want to do that. There are 
others also for this bill who would not 
support H. R. 4437 if we thought such was 
the case. Do you believe that General 
Bradley desires to federalize? I do not 
think any man would charge him, in 
carrying out the duties of his office, with 
being other than interested in the or- 
derly return of these veterans to civilian 
positions. He is Administrator of the 
Veterans’ Administration, and also is 
head of the Veterans’ Placement Board. 

An inquiry this afternoon, by tele- 
phone, has brought this letter from Gen- 
eral Bradley. I trust the Members will 
not overlook the language which is used 
in the communication when they recall 
what the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
DrrRKSEN] and others have said. You are 
asked to. vote down the Eberharter 
amendment, or any other amendment 
that would attempt to cover a longer 
period of time than June 30, 1946. Listen 
soberly to these words by General Brad- 
ley: 

It is estimated that demobilization is now 
about half accomplished. It is anticipated 
that demobilization will continue at a rapid 
rate for more than a year. At the present 
time members of our armed forces are being 
discharged at the rate of about 1,000,000 per 
month. Employment offices are needed to 
provide veterans with the services the Con- 
gress has assured will be given to them. 


My colleagues, we promised, as a Con- 
gress, to see that these men and women 
were properly demobilized into civilian 
life and needed jobs. 

I read again from General Bradley: 

It would be most unfortunate in my judg- 
ment to disrupt the service of the public em- 
ployment offices by attempting to accomplish 
the transfer as of June 30, 1946. 


That is not the word of some reputed 
bureaucrat in Washington. That is not 
the word of any individual who repre- 
sents any particular governmental view- 
point or philosophy. It is the word of a 
man, a gallant general of World War II, 
that you have charged with demobilizing 
the armed services back into peacetime 
life. 

General Bradley continues: 

Demobilization will be continuing at a 
high rate at that date—June 30, 1946. Also, 
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it is readily understood that the transfer 
cannot be accomplished without at least , 
temporary impairment in the efficiency o; 
the service. Many veterans have never been 
previously employed. 


Mr. Chairman, we must not forget that 
statement of General Bradley’s. He fyr- 
ther declares: 


peated assistance and counseling from 

Employment Service. To disrupt the = 
ployment Service in the midst of demobiliza. 
tion and in the midst of the adjustment pe- 
riod of veterans would be highly detrimenta), 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Chairman, wil 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I dislike not to yield. 
My time is very limited. 

Mr. VURSELL. I think I am entitled 
to ask the gentleman a question. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I want to be courte- 
ous, If the gentleman will ask his ques- 
tion quickly, I shall be glad to answer. 

Mr. VURSELL. I understood the gen- 
tleman to say we are dealing in the re- 
placement of 15,000,000 veterans. Does 
the gentleman mean that literally? 
Does the gentleman mean that the entire 
15,000,000 will come before these offices? 
In other places in your remarks you said 
we would have no interstate service if 
the Federal employment was not con- 
tinued. Is it not a fact that the States, 
long before it was taken over, worked 
from one State to the other: 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I should say to my 
friend from Illinois that if I indicated 
we would have to get jobs for 15,000,000 
returning veterans, I did not mean to 
make such a statement. I said we had 
15,000,000 veterans who were returning 
to the United States. I would change 
the implication if I inadvertently so 
stated the situation prevailing for mil- 
lions of veterans. 

I also want to say we have had inter- 
state migration of workers, too, during 
this war. I say we see a service not lim- 
ited by State boundaries. We have gone 
beyond interstate migration. We have 
gone into interarea migration wherein 
tens of thousands of men were called on 
by the Federal Government to execute 
important jobs in the building of vital 
war materials and of the factories in 
which they worked. That prevailed all 
over this country, especially on the west 
coast. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield. 

Mr. MAY. I wish to say to the gen- 
tleman on the question of the demobili- 
zation of the armed forees that General 
Eisenhower testified before the House 
Military Affairs Committee last week that 
he expected to have them properly de- 
mobilized down to the size he wanted the 
Army by the 30th of June. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. The gentleman has 
heard the letter of General Bradley who 
is charged with carrying out this veter- 
ans’ program. Demobilication in the 
sense that General Eisenhower used the 
word is certainly not the demobilization 
that faces General Bradley in connec- 
tion with these veterans returning to 
work in civilian life. "Would not the gen- 
tleman agree? 

Mr. MAY. No; I do not agree to that. 
General Eisenhower, or the Army, 6 
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doing the demobilizing, and General 
Bradley is placing the veterans in jobs. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. But General Brad- 
ley said that demobilization will continue 
at a high rate on June 30, 1946. I just 
read that this afternoon in a letter to 
our colleague, the gentleman from In- 
diana (Mr. Lupiow}. 

I yield to the distinguished majority 
leader. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Certainly after a 
man is discharged from service he does 
not go right back to work; there is a 
lag in between. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. The gentleman ap- 
propriately repeats what he said very ef- 
fectively earlier this afternoon. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield to the good 
legislator, the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. PRIEST. The gentleman from 
West Virginia has studied this matter 
very careful'y. I wonder if he would 
care to express himself with respect to 
the Eberharter amendment which would 
set the date December 31, 1946? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Yes; I intend to do 
that before finishing. 

Mr. HOLIFIE’ D. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield to my friend. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. On the point of de- 
mobilization, it is true the Army would 
be demobilized in June down to a certain 
point, but discharges will continue every 
month as new inductees are drawn into 
the Army and the ones serving long pe- 
riods of time are released. That will be 
continuous for months thereafter. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. The gentleman Its 
correct. 

Mr. Chairman, when I yielded to the 
gentleman from Kentucky naturally I 
wanted to yield to all other Members who 
had requested me to yield, but as time is 
drawing short I now ask that I be per- 
mitted to proceed without interruption in 
the additional 5 minutes transferred to 
me by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
LupLowl, 

There are loopholes to bear in mind in 
connection with the Dirksen bill. I ask 
this House to uphold us in not discontin- 
uing this program as of June 30, 1946, in 
view of the explicit challenge and the 
warning contained in the letter of Gen. 
Omar Bradley. 

I personally will support the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. EBERHARTER] fixing 
the date of December 31, 1946, although 
that may be too close a working schedule 
for the problem at hand. 

Now to continue with the Dirksen bill. 
In title IMI of that measure we find pro- 
Vision for the transfer to State employ- 
ment of the employees now in those of- 
fices, That means that a very substan- 
tial number of the needed Federal em- 
Ployees would leave the service. A whole- 
sale turn-over in the personnel means the 
loss of trained and experienced workers 
who must be replaced by new, untrained, 
and inexperienced workers. In the in- 
terest of an orderly demobilization a 
Wholesale turn-over would mean that we 
would be doing away with a going, effi- 
cient concern. In fact, the Dirksen bill 
will not transfer the offices to State op- 
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eration on the same basis as these offices 
were operated before the so-called fed- 
eralization. It has been said that we turn 
them back exactly as they were. That is 
not true. In truth, the gentleman from 
Hlinois would transfer the offices to State 
operation under a much weaker basis for 
protecting the necessary services and the 
minimum efficiency. 

I say flatly and without qualification 
that the statements made on this floor 
about Federal domination under the pro- 
visions of H. R. 4437 are gross distortions 
and misstatements of fact. On what are 
they based? The so-called recapture 
clause? Are they based on the provi- 
sion for maintaining special services? 
Such programs have always been a 
part of employment-service operations. 
They are programs for placing handi- 
capped workers, for assisting veterans, 
for servicing employers and industries 
such as canneries and maritime employ- 
ers, whose worker requirements cannot 
be met by normal recruitment methods. 
Such programs are spelled out in H. R. 
4437 because developments from the war 
period, and the special provisions of the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, render 
them more necessary thanever. Are the 


’ charges of Federal domination based on 


the provision for cooperation by the 
States in activities necessary to carry out 
national! obligations under the act? As 
I indicated in my statement yesterday, 
H. R. 4437 provides for Federal-State 
cooperation in the maintenance of a na- 
tional public employment service pro- 
gram. Under that program the States 
have certain direct obligations and the 
Federal Government has certain cirect 
obligations. The program contemplates 
that they will help each other. Is it now 
urged that the cooperation should all run 
in one direction? Under this legislation 
the National Government has very im- 
portant direct obligations. The Con- 
gress has made amply clear its mandate 
to the United States Employment Service 
and the Veterans’ Placement Service 
Board to maintain, through the local 
public employment offices, a veterans’ 
placement service and an effective job 
counseling service. When the local 
offices are operated by the States, how 
can that congressional mandate be car- 
ried out, except by the cooperation of the 
States in activities necessary for its exe- 
cution? Similarly, under this legisla- 
tion, the National Government is re- 


- quired to maintain a system for clearing 


labor between the States. The States 
themselves have approved of and pointed 
te that provision as a basis for the imme- 
diate transfer of the offices to the States. 
How can that system be maintained if, 
when the offices are operated by the 
States, a State is not obligated to partici- 
pate in carrying out that system? If the 
States approve of the maintenance of 
such a system, why should they object to 
a provision which will enable the Na- 
tional Government to make it work? 
Are the charges of Federal domination 
based on the provision for reasonable 
referral standards? Those who make 
the charge say that it is contrary to 
the state unemployment compensation 
laws. They have not pointed to a single 
provision in a State law, or a single de- 
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cision by a State agency or State court, 


that is inconsistent. I challenge them 
to produce such a State decision or pro- 
vision in a State law. 

Because the Dirksen bill would return 
the employment offices to State opera- 
tion, not on the same -basis as those 
offices were operated by the States before 
their federalization, but in fact, on a 
much weaker basis, we should not sup- 
port the amendment. 

And fourth. The Dirksen substitute 
does not guarantee the continued avail- 
ability of public employment office serv- 
ices. It omits the so-called recapture 
clause. Without that clause, we can- 
not and will not have an adequate em- 
ployment service system. On that sub- 
ject, I again repeat what I said in my 
opening statement on the Ramspeck bill, 
H. R. 4437: The recapture clause relates 
solely to authority, in the Federal Gov- 
ernment, to operate an employment 
service in a State oniy in two very spe- 
cific cases- Those cases are: first, if the 
State itself fails or refuses to maintain 
any system of public employment office. 
If that never happens, the clause will not 
become operative. And second, if, and 
only for so long as, a State is ineligible 
for funds under other provisions of the 
act. 

In the second type of case, the author- 
ity to withhold funds, for substantially 
the same reasons provided in H. R. 4437 
is now in section 9 of the Wagner-Peyser 
act and has been in that act since 1933. 
The States have raised no objection to 
provisions for the withdrawal of Federal 
funds in cast a State fails to comply, in 
substantial respects, with Federal re- 
quirements. In fact, they approve of 
that provision. 

What happens, my colleagues, when 
the Federal Government withdraws its 
funds? ‘The State offices are closed, be- 
cause the offices are financed entirely 
from Federal funds and the States wiil 
not have appropriated moneys for these 
offices. That means, Mr. Chairman, that 
veterans, workers, and employers in the 
State will be penalized for the failures 
of the State officials or State sovern- 
ments. That also means that the Fed- 
eral Government will not be able to carry 
out the provision of the GI bill of rights, 
for providing the maximum of job op- 
portunities for veterans in that State. 

Why should the State officials not ob- 
ject to a requirement for the withdrawal 
of Federal funds for these offices, but 
vociferously protest an authorization to 
use funds so withdrawn, to operate the 
offices until the Stete resumes their oper- 
ation? Because the State officials know 
that without the authorization to main- 
tain the offices the Federal Government 
must in effect choose between a public 
employment service which substantially 
fails to meet Federal standards and no 
public-employment service at all. Be- 
cause the State officials know that under 
such circumstances the pressures from 
workers, veterans, unemployment-bene- 
fit claimants, and other citizens will be 
so tremendous that the Federal Govern- 
ment will in fact not withdraw its funds. 
Isubmit that question, and not the oppo- 
sition we have heard on the floor of this 
House and elsewhere, is the real reason 
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for the vigorous opposition to the recap- 
ture clause, 

Both bills provide 100 percent financ- 
ing of the State offices. Remember that 
fact. Before the so-called federaliza- 
tion the State offices were largely 
financed by Federal funds under title III 
of the Social Security Act. 

The Dirksen measure copies the pro- 
visions of title III of the Social Security 
Act for the 100 percent Federal financing 
of these offices, but, get this, the gentle- 
man fails to copy and include the other 
provisions from title III of the Social 
Security Act which safeguarded neces- 
sary services and minimum efficiency and 
which applied to the States’ operation 
of the offices before federalization. 
These other provisions are included in 
the Ramspeck bill, H. R. 4437. It is 
against some of these very provisions, 
copied from existing law, that the absurd 
charges of Federal domination have been 
leveled. 

I close with this observation: I have a 
very fond affection for the gentleman 
from Texas {[Mr. Sumners]. I listened 
to him very carefully and I follow him 
many times. Today, however, in the well 
of this House he spoke about federaliza- 
tion. He decried the delegation of power, 
yet he would not deny that as chairman 
of the Judiciary Committee he supported 
the War Contract Termination Act of 
1944. The delegation of authority lan- 
guage contained in that act is contained 
in H. R. 4437, the measure now pending 
before you. Let us read that war termi- 
nation language as advocated by the 
gentleman from Texas: 

DELEGATION OF AUTHORITY 

Sec. 23. (a) The Director may delegate any 
authority and discretion conferred upon him 
by this act to any Deputy Director, and may 
delegate such authority and discretion, upon 
such terms and conditions as he may pre- 
scribe, to the head of any Government agency 
to the extent necessary to the handling and 
solution of problems peculiar to that egency. 

(b) The head of any Government agency 
may delegate any authority and discretion 
conferred upon him or his egency by or pur- 
suant to this act to any officer, agent, or em- 
ployee of such agency or to any other Gov- 
ernment agency, and may authorize succes- 
Sive redelegations of such authority and 
discretion. 


Mr. Chairman, we are not being incon- 
sistent by bringing before you a bill of 
this kind which calls for necessary coop- 
eration and jurisdiction within the Fed- 
eral Government and within the States. 
These agencies can cooperate. There is 
no need for conflict of opinion or service 
troubles. However, there is a responsi- 
bility on the part of the United States 
Government, and there is an added re- 
sponsibility on the part of the State gov- 
ernments. They can both work together. 
This critical period of demobilization and 
job placement of the veterans must be 
taken into account. . 

We can vote for the Eberharter amend- 
ment and set the date of December 31, 
1946. which will weaken the measure 
somewhat, but still retain an important 
period of time. We should defeat the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Illinois. We can defeat it if the 
Members of this House who are suffi- 
ciently interested in the successful and 
practical placement of the veterans, and 


the displaced war workers of this Nation, 
will rise courageously to their obligations 
at this moment. Remember, my col- 
leagues, that it is even more important 
to see that no dead-end street exists 
for returning veterans and displaced war 
workers than it is to preach about cer- 
tain rights. I believe we need, in this 
instance, to think not only of a bill of 
rights but of a bill of duties. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from West Virginia has ex- 
pired. All time has expired. 

The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. EBERHARTER]. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Eberharter 
amendment may be read again. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tlinois? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk again reported the Eber- 
harter amendment. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gencleman will 
state it. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, would 
the Eberharter amendment be an amend- 
ment to the Ramspeck bill or an amend- 
ment to the substitute? 

The CHAIRMAN. It is an amendment 
to the bill H. R. 4437. 

The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. EBERHARTER]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. EBERHARTER) 
there were—ayes 102, noes 146. 

Mr. RANDOLPH, Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. EBERHARTER 
and Mr. DIRKSEN. 

The Committee again divided; and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
116, noes 194. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Dirksen]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. RANDOLPH) there 
were—ayes 190, noes 99. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Water, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 4437) to provide for the return 
of public employment offices to State op- 
eration, to amend the act of Congress 
approved June 6, 1933, and for other pur- 
poses, pursuant to House Resolution 494, 
he reported the bill back to the House 
with an amendment adopted by the Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the amendment. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman wij) 


Mr. RANDOLPH. In view of the ques. 
tion asked by Members, this vote is on 
the Dirksen amendment. Is that cor. 


rect? 


The SPEAKER. The s0-called Dirk. 
sen amendment; the amendment adopted 
in the Committee of the Whole. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 254, nays 125, not voting, 49, 


as follows: 


Abernethy 
Adams 
Allen, Il, 
Allen, La, 
Andersen, 
H. Carl 


[Roll No. 11] 
YEAS—254 


Fulton 
Gamble 
Gary - 
Gathings 
Gavin 
Gearhart 


Anderson,Calif. Gerlach 


Andresen, 
August H. 
Andrews, Ala. 


Gibson 
Gifford 
Gillespie 


Andrews, N.Y. Gillette 


Angell 
Arends 
Arnold 
Auchincloss 
Barrett, Wyo. 
Beall 

Bell 

Bender 
Bennet, N. Y. 
Bennett, Mo. 
Bishop 
Blackney 
Bland 
Bolton 
Bonner 
Boren 
Boykin 


Bradley, Mich. 
Brehm 


Brown. Ga. 
Brown, Ohio 
Brumbaugh 
Bryson 
Buck 
Buffett 
Bulwinkle 
Burch 
Burgin 
Butler 
Byrnes, Wis. 


Chenoweth 
Chiperfield 
Church 
Clark 
Clason 
Clevenger 
Clippinger 


Cunningham 
Curtis 
D’Alesandro 


Daughton, Va. 
is 


Gillie 
Goodwin 
Gossett 
Graham 
Grant, Ala. 
Grant, Ind. 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Gwinn, N. Y. 
Gwynne, Iowa. 
n 


Halleck 
Hancock 
Hare 
Harness, Ind. 
Harris 
Hartley 
Hébert 
Hedrick 
Hendricks 
Henry 
Heselton 
Hess 
Hinshaw 

~ Hobbs 
Hoeven 
Hoffman 
Holmes, Mass. 
Holmes, Wash, 
Horan 
Howell 
Huber 
Hull 
Jarman 
Jenkins 
Jennings 
Jensen 
Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Ind, 
Jones 
Jonkman 
Judd 
Kean 
Kearney 
Keefe 
Kerr 
Kilburn 
Kilday 
Kinzer 


La 
Doughton, N. C. LeCompte 
Drewry LeFevre 


Durham 
Dworshak 
Earthman 
Eaton 
Elliott 
Ellis 
Ellsworth 
Elsaesser 


Elston 
Fallon 
Fellows 
Fenton 
Fernandez 
Fuller 


Lemke 
Lewis 


Luce 

Lyle 
McConnell 
McCowen 


McDonough 
McGehee 
McGregor 


McKenzie 
McMillen, Til. 
Maloney 
Manasco 
Mansfield, Tex. 


Murray, Tenn. 
Murray, Wis. 
Norblad 
Norrell 
O'Hara 
O’Konski 
Pace 
Peterson, Fla. 
Peterson, Ga. 
Philbin . 
Phillips 
Pickett 
Pittenger 
Ploeser 
Price, Fla. 
Rains 


ey 
Rankin 
Reece, Tenn. 
Richards 
Riley 
Roberston, 

N. Dak. 
Robertson, Va. 
Robsion, Ky. 


Sumners, Tex. 
Taber 

Talbot 

Talle 

Tarver 
Taylor 
Thomas, N. J. 
Tibbott 
Vinson 
Vorys, Ohio 
Vursell 
Wadsworth 
Wasieleweki 
Weaver 
Weichel 
West 


Whitten 
Whittington 
Wigglesworth 
Wilson 

wi 


Wolfenden, Pa. 
Wolverton, N. J. 
Wood 
Woodruff 








NAYS—125 

Balley Gregory 
Baldwin, N. ¥. Harless,Ariz. Patman 
Barrett, Pa. Hart 
Barry Havenner Patterson 
Bates, Ky. Hays Pfeifer 
Biemiller Heffernan Powell 
Bradley, Pa. Hoch Price, tl. 
Buckley Holifield Priest 
Bunker Hook Quinn N. Y. 
Byrne. N. Y. Jackson Rabaut 
Cannon, Mo Johnson, Rabin 
Carnahan Luther A Randolph 
Celler Johnson, Okla. Rayfiel 
Chelf Kee Resa 
Clements Kefauver Rogers, N. Y. 
Cochran Kelley, Pa Rooney 
Coffee Kelly. Ill. Rowan 
Combs Keogh Ryter 
Dawson King Sabath 
De Lacy Kopplemann Sadowski 
Delaney, Lane Savage 

James J. Lea 
Delaney, Lesinski Smith, Maine 

John J. Link er 
Douglas, Calif. Ludlow Somers, N. Y. 
Douglas, Ill. Lynch Sparkman 
Doyle McCormack Spence 
Eberharter McGlinchey Starkey 
Engle, Calif. McMillan, 8. C. Stigler 
Feighan Madden Sullivan 
Flannagan Mahon Thom 
Flood Mansfield, Thomas, Tex. 
Folger Mont. Thomason 
Forand Marcantonio Tolan 
Gallagher Miller, Calif Torrens 
Gardner Monroney Traynor 
Geelan Morgan Trimble 
Gordon Murdock Voorhis, Calif. 
Gore Murphy Walter 
Gorski Neely Welch 
Granahan O’Brien, Tl. Woodhouse 
Granger O’Neal Worley 
Green O'Toole Zimmerman 

NOT VOTING—49 

Baldwin, Md. Fogarty Poage 
Barden Hand Reed, Ill. 
Bates, Mass. Healy Reed, N. Y. 
Beckworth Herter Rees, Kans. 
Bloom Hill Rich 
Brooks Hope Rivers 
Canfield Izac Rizley 
Cannon, Fla. Johnson, Ill. Robinson, Utah 
Carlson Johnson, Roe, N. Y. 
Chapman Lyndon B. Scrivner 
Cole, Kans. LaFollette Sheridan 
Cooley Larcade Short 
Crosser Mathews Sundstrom 
Curley Morrison Towe 
Dingell Norton White 
Engel Mich. O’Brien, Mich. Wickersham 
Fisher Plumley 


So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced. the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 


Mr. Rees of Kansas for, with Mr. Izac 
against. 

Mr. Scrivner for, with Mr. Wickersham 
against. 


Mr. Herter for, with Mr. Baldwin of Mary- 
land against. 

Mr. Reed of Dlinois for, with Mrs. Norton 
against. 

Mr. Towe for, with Mr. Healy against. 

Mr. Plumiey for, with Mr. Sheridan against. 

Mr. Hope for, with Mr: Lyndon B. Johnson 
against. 

Mr. Short for, with Mr. Morrison against. 


General pairs until further notice: 

Mr. Rivers with Mr. Johnson of Hlinois. 

Mr. Roe of New York with Mr. Rizley. 

Mr. Crosser with Mr. Canfield. 

Mr. Robinson of Utah with Mr. Reed of 
New York. 

Mr. Bloom with Mr. Carlson. 

Mr. Larcade with Mr. Engel of Michigan. 

Mr. Dingell with Mr. Cole of Kansas. 

Mr. Cooley with Mr. Sundstrom. 


Mr. Huser changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea.” 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 





The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 


the bill. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 


third time. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, on 
that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 263, nays 113, not voting 52, 


as follows: 
[Roll No, 12] 
YEAS—263 

Abernethy Fenton Lemke 
Adams Fernandez Lewis 
Allen, Tl. Fuller Luce 
Allen, La. Pulton Lyle 
Andersen, Gamble McConnell 

H. Carl Gardner McCowen 
Anderson, Calif.Gary McDonough 
Andresen, Gathings McGehee 

August H. Gavin McGregor 
Andrews, Ala. Gearhart McKenzie 
Andrews, N.Y. Gerlach McMillan, 8. C. 

Gibson MeMillen, Tl. 
Arends Gifford Mahon 
Arnold Gillespie Maloney 
Auchincloss Gtette Manasco 
Barrett, Wyo. Gillie Mansfield, Tex. 
Bell Goodwin Martin, Iowa 
Bender Gossett Martin, Mass. 
Bennet,N.Y. Graham Mason 
Bennett, Mo Granger May 
Bishop Grant, Ala. Merrow 
Blackney Grant, Ind. Michener 
Biand Griffiths Miller, Nebr. 
Bolton Gross Mills 
Bonner Gwinn, N.Y. Mundt 
Boren Gwynne, Iowa Murray, Tenn. 
Boykin Hagen Murray, Wis. 
Bradley, Mich. Hale Norblad 
Brehm Hall, Norrell 
Brown, Ga. Edwin Arthur O'Hara 
Brown, Ohio Hall, O’Konski 
Brumbaugh Leonard W. Pace 
Bryson Halleck Peterson, Fila. 
Buck Hancock Peterson, Ga. 
Buffett Hare Philbin 
Bulwinkle Harness,Ind. Phillips 
Burch Harris Pickett 
Burgin Hartley Pittenger 
Butler Hays Ploeser 
Byrnes, Wis. Hébert Price, Fla. 
Camp Hedrick Rains 
Campbell Hendricks Ramey 
Case, N. J. Henry Rankin 
Case,S.Dak. wHeselton Reece, Tenn. 
Chenoweth Hess Richards 
Chiperfield Hill Riley 
Church Hinshaw Robertson, 
Clark Hobbs N. Dak. 
Clason Hoeven Robertson, Va. 
Clevenger Hoffman Robsion, Ky. 
Clippinger Holmes, Mass. Rockwell 
Cole, Mo. Holmes, Wash. Rodgers, Pa. 
Cole, N. Y. Horan Roe, Md. 
Colmer Howell Rogers, Fla. 
Cooper Huber Rogers, Mass. 
Corbett Hull Russell 
Courtney Jarman Sasscer 
Cox Jenkins Schwabe, Mo. 
Cravens Jennings Schwabe, Okla. 
Crawford Jensen Shafer 
Cunningham Johnson, Calif. Sharp 
Curtis Johnson,Ind. Sikes 
D’Alesandro Johnson, Simpson, Til. 
Daughton, Va, Luther A. Simpson, Pa. 
Davis Johnson, Okla. Slaughter 
D'Ewart Jones Smith, Ohio 
Dirksen Jonkman Smith, Va. 
Dolliver Judd Smith, Wis. 
Domengeaux Kean Springer 
Dondero Kearney Starkey 
Doughton, N. C. Keefe Stefan 
Drewry Kerr Stevenson 
Durham Kilburn Stewart 
Dworshak Kilday Stockman 
Earthman Kinzer Sumner, Ill. 
Eaton Kirwan Sumners, Tex. 
Elliott Knutson Taber 
Ellis Kunkel Talbot 
Ellsworth Landis Talle 
Lanham Tarver 

Elston Latham Taylor 
Fallon LeCompte Thomas, N. J. 
Fellows LeFevre Tibbott 
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Vinson 
Vorys, Ohio 
Vursell 


Wadsworth 
Wasielewski 
Weaver 
Weitchel 


Bailey 
Baldwin, N. Y. 
Barrett, Pa. 
Barry 
Bates, Ky. 
Btemiller 
Bradley, Pa. 
Buckley 
Bunker 
Byrne, N. ¥. 
Cannon, Mo. 
Carnahan 
Celler 
Chelf 
Clements 
Cochran 
Coffee 
Combs 
Dawson 
De Lacy 
Delaney, 
James J. 
elaney, 
John J. 
Douglas, Calif. 
Douglas, Ill. 
Doyle 
Eberharter 
Engle, Calif. 
Feighan 


Gallagher 
Geelan 
Gordon 
Gore 
Gorski 


Baldwin, Md. 
Barden 
Bates, Mass. 
Beall 
Beckworth 
Bloom 
Brooks 
Canfield 
Cannon, Fia. 
Carlson 
Chapman 
Cole, Kans. 
Cooley 
Crosser 
Curley 
Dingell 
Engel, Mich. 
Pisher 


west 
Whitten 
Whittington 
Wigglesworth 
Wilson 
Winstead 
Winter 
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Granahan 
Green 
Gregory 
Harless, Ariz. 
Hart 
Havenner 
Heffernan 
Hoch 
Holifield 
Hook 
Jackson 
Kee 
Kefauver 
Kelley. Pa. 
Kelly, Til. 
Keogh 
Kopplemann 
Lane 
Lea 
Lesinski 
Link 
Ludlow 
Lynch 
McCormack 
McGlinchey 
Madden 
Mansfield, 
Mont. 
Marcantonio 
Miller, Calif. 
Monroney 
Morgan 
Murdock 
Murphy 
Neely 
O’Brien, Ml. 
O'Neal 
O’Toole 
Outland 


NOT VOTING— 


Fogarty 
Hand 
Healy 
Herter 
Hope 
Izac 
Johnson, D1. 
Johnson, 
Lyndon B. 
King 
LaFollette 
Larcade 
Mathews 
Morrison 
Norton 
O’Brien, Mich. 
Plumley 
Poage 


So the bill was passed. 
The Clerk announced the following 


pairs: 


General pairs: 


Mr. Morrison with Mr. Short. 

Mr. Lyndon B. Johnson with Mr. Hope. 
Mr. Sheridan with Mr. Plumley. 

Mr. Healy with Mr. Towe. 
Mrs. Norton with Mr. Reed of Ilinois. 
Mr. Baldwin of Maryland with Mr. Herter. 


Mr. 
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Wolcott 
Wolfenden, Pa. 
Wolverton, N. J. 
Wood 

Woodruff 
Worley 


Patman 
Patrick 
Patterson 
Pfeifer 
Powell 

Price, M1. 
Priest 
Quinn, N. Y. 
Rabaut 
Rabin 
Randolph 
Rayfiel 

Resa 

Rooney 
Rowan 
Ryter 
Sabath 
Sadowski 
Savage 
Sheppard 
Smith, Maine 
Snyder 
Somers, N. Y. 
Sparkman 
Spence 
Stigler 
Sullivan 
Thom 
Thomas, Tex. 
Thomason 
Tolan 
Torrens 
Trimble 
Voorhis, Calif. 
Walter 
Welch 
Woodhouse 
Zimmerman 
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Reed, Il. 
Reed, N. Y. 
Rees, Kans. 
Rich 

Rivers 
Rizley 
Robinson, Utah 
Roe, N. Y. 
Rogers, N. Y. 
Scrivner 
Sheridan 
Short 
Sundstrom 
Towe 
Traynor 
White 
Wickersham 


Wickersham with Mr. Scrivner. 


Mr. Izac with Mr. Rees of Kansas. 
Mr. Brooks with Mr. Canfield. 


Mr. 


Rivers with Mr. Jchnson of Illinois. 


Mr. Roe of New York with Mr. Rizlev. 
Mr. Robinson of Utah with Mr. Reed of 


New York. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr 


Bloom with Mr. Carlson. 

Larcade with Mr. Engel of Michigan. 
Dingell with Mr. Cole of Eansas. 
Cooley with Mr. Sundstrom. 

King with Mr. Beall. 
Chapman with Mr. Rich. 
Poage with Mr. LaFollette. 
Barden with Mr. Hand. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 





FILING OF PRIVILEGED RESOLUTION 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may have until 
midnight tonight to file a privileged res- 
olution making in order consideration of 
the bill H. R. 5158. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Il- 
linois [Mr. SaBaTH]? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. NEELY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Thursday 
next after disposition of matters on the 
Speaker’s table and at the conclusion of 
any special orders heretofore entered, I 
may have permission to address the 
House for 30 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

FILING OF MINORITY REPORT 


Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, I 
asi unanimous consent that I may have 
until midnight tomorrow night to file a 
minority report on the bill H. R. 5117. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no cbjection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BRYSON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
REcoORD. 

Mr. MURDOCK asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Rrecorp. 

Mr. HAYS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorpo two subjects, 
in one to include an editorial. 

Mr. RABIN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include an 
address made by Jesse Freidin, on the 
subject “Industrial Disputes.” 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky asked and 
was given permission to revise end ex- 
tend the remarks. he made in Committee 
of the Whole today and to include certain 
excerpts. 

Mrs. BOLTON asked and was given 
permission to extend her own remarks in 
the Recorp and include report of a very 
interesting television broadcast in which 
she took part today. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin asked and 
was given permission to revise and ex- 
tend the remarks he made in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole today and include 
an editorial. , 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. Horrm,ANn] is recognized for 15 
minutes. 


UNION OPERATION OF BIG BUSINESS 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I no- 
tice some of my colleagues of the House 
are here, the gentleman from Washing- 
ton [Mr. De Lacy], the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Marcantonio], the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. Patterson], 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. LE- 
SINSKI], and the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. Hook]. I wish to advise them 
and others of a suggestion which may 
aid in settling labor disputes arising in 
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the future. As they may have more time 
tomorrow, they can read my remarks in 
the Recorp if they think it worth while. 
I want to ask the Government to rent to 
the CIO, for whom you gentlemen speak 
so eloquently and so frequently and so 
forcefully and so convinciygly, for $1 a 
year those billion-dollar steel-making 
plants so you gentlemen, advising with 
Phil Murray, can aid the CIO steelwork- 
ers’ union in operating them at a profit 
while giving the employees a maximum 
wage. 

Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield to the gentile- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. LESINSKI. Will the gentleman 
vote that way? é 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Vote what way? 

Mr. LESINSKI. Just what the gentle- 
man said. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. To turn them over? 

Mr. LESINSKI. Sure. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I certainly will vote 
to ask the President and the Congress to 
make a deal of that nature. 

Mr. LESINSKI. I will’ be with the 
gentleman. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Waita minute. The 
gentleman-wants to hear the rest of it. 
I think a billion dollars will be a small 
price to pay for the experiment and as a 
demonstration of how these labor dis- 
putes and these strikes can be settled 
with satisfaction to all. 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. HOOK. I think the gentleman is 
very too much generous with other peo- 
ple’s property. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Well, I got a little of 
that from the New Deal. You fellows 
have been doing that, giving away other 
people’s money for the last 10 or 12 years. 
You cannot blame me turning, as I do, 
the other cheek, to those who have been 
smiting me for the past 10 years. You 
cannot criticize me for that. 

Mr. HOOK. Can the gentleman as- 
sure us—— 

Mr. HOFFMAN. That you can oper- 
ate it at a profit and pay the wages 
asked? No; I do not think you can. 

Mr. HOOK. No. Can the gentleman 
assure us that he is speaking for the 
United States Steel Corp.? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. No. I speak only for 
myself; the steel companies do not own 
the plants. The United States Govern- 
ment owns them. 

Mr. HOOK. Oh, no; the United States 
Government does not own it, 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Oh, yes, they do. 
The plant in Utah was built by the 
United States Steel Corp. for the United 
States Government, paid for by United 
States Government money, the taxpay- 
ers’ money, and the money of those 
bondholders who gave it to the Gov- 
ernment. Now I am proposing to give 
you a chance to demonstrate the 
soundness of the claims of Walter 
Reuther and those who follow his teach- 
ings. You and he know so much about 
what wages should be paid and how long 
the men should work, and under what 
conditions, and what the price of the 
product skculd be. So I say, hop to it, 
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boys, and you show us how it can be 
done, and then we will get rid of the 
Steel Corp. and General Motors and the 
other corporations that you say are 
hoarding billions of dollars of profits 
and laying down on production. 

Mr. HOOK. By turning over one 
plant the gentleman expects to settle 
the whole problem. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Oh, no; there are 
two big plants—one in Texas and one in 
Utah. Is the gentleman not up on Govy- 
ernment spending? I am sure he is, 
There are two big plants, and more than 
a billion dollars was spent on them. 
The CIO should be ready to operate them 
if they have the brains and ability and 
if their theories are sound, and to make 
a handsome profit. 

Mr. HOOK. Will the gentleman tell 
me whether the United States Steel Corp. 
is going to operate them? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Oh, no; United 
States Steel does not want them. They 
have plants enough, but the CIO has the 
plants of United States Steel closed 
down by the strikes. 

Mr. HOOK. In other words, the 
United States Steel Corp. and the 
other big corporations are not willing to 
put into operation the facilities after the 
war for the purpose of full production, 
because only through full production 
will you stop inflation in this country. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. And you must have 
purchasing power. 

Mr. HOOK. I say, then, if the gentle- 
man is going along those lines, and if he 
is serious—— 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I am. 

Mr. HOOK. * I never take him to be 
serious, but I am serious when I say that 
if the United States Steel Corp. and the 
rest of the corporations—— 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Do not do that so 
fast—— 

Mr. HOOK. If the rest of the corpo- 
rations will take advantage of the facili- 
ties of this Nation to bring about full 
production, then, of course, we will not 
have inflation. But I am not so sure 
that the corporations in this Nation want 
full production. Are you? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. What? Whether 
they want full production? 

Mr. HOOK. Yes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Yes; I have become 
convinced that the people operating the 
steel plants—despite the gentleman and 
others who talk along the same line he 
does—I have almost become convinced 
that those gentlemen desire to produce 
and make a profit, and I never could un- 
derstand how a closed factory could turn 
in a profit to the stockholders. The gen- 
tleman said something about these 
plants being closed. Now, the plants I 
am talking about are Government plants, 
they are owned by the Government. The 
steel company’s plants are closed because 
the CIO is on strike. There is a strike 
there because the CIO walked out. 

Mr. HOOK. In other words, they are 
surplus property. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Yes; the plants I am 
talking about are surplus property. 

Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield. 

Mr. LESINSKI. I just want to call the 
gentleman’s attention to this: Is he will- 
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ing to take the same pay as a Congress- 
man that the steelworker gets today? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I am inclined to think 

some of them like Reuther and Murray 
and Thomas get more than I do; at least, 
they net more in the end. And those 
milk drivers in Chicago, driving those 
milk wagons delivering milk, they struck 
not long ago for as much as $25,000 a 
vear. 
" Mr. LESINSKI. The gentleman also 
claims he is entitled to more money. 
Why is not the steelworker entitled to 
more money? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. What is that? I 
made no such claim. 

Mr. LESINSKL. Is not the steelworker 
entitled to more money the same as the 
gentleman? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I have not said any- 
thing about being entitled to more money. 
There is this difference between us: 
When I go on strike—I told my people I 
thought I was a good Congressman; I 
cannot get them all to believe it—but I 
have not asked them for any more money, 
and I am positive that there will not be 
any picket line around my home or office 
if I refuse to run again. Nobody is go- 
ing to march around in front of my home 
trying to force me to get out a petition 
for nomination. I cannot see how the 
situations are at all parallel. 

Mr. HOOK. One question. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Did the gentleman 
address the Speaker? 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I will. 

Mr. HOOK. Now, is the gentleman 
really sincere? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Yes; I am. 

Mr. HOOK. That he would turn over 
to the labor organizations—— 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Will the gentleman 
let me answer? 

Mr. HOOK. I want to understand the 
gentleman’s proposition, that he will 
turn over—— 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Not me; I will ask 
the President and the Congress to au- 
thorize the Surplus Property Adminis- 
trator to rent to the CIO the plants in 
question. 

Mr. HOOK. That he will ask the 
Surplus Property Division to turn it over 
for $1 

Mr. HOFFMAN. A year. 

Mr. HOOK. One dollar a year—lease 
it, in other words—— 

Mr. HOPFMAN. Yes. 

Mr. HOOK. To any labor organiza- 
ion? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. No; I did not say 
“any.” I would not want to turn it over 
to a furniture employees’ organization. 
No; I would not do that. I would not 
turn it over to a union of butter makers. 

Mr. HOOK. In other words, the gen- 
tleman wants to name the organization 
that he will turn it over to? 

Mr. HOFFMAN, No. Only it should 
be a union of steelworkers of the CIO. 

Mr. HOOK. Does the gentleman’s 
resolution provide for that? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I do not have any 
resolution. I would not presume to offer 
a resolution. This is merely a request. 

Mr. HOOK. Merely a suggestion? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. No: it is a request 
to the President and to the Congress and 
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to the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Hoox] to take action to afford an op- 
portunity to the union to show the man- 
agement of some of these companies how 
the business should be conducted. I am 
serious about this thing. This CIO and 
its advocates tell us that the corpora- 
tions and their stockholders are just rob- 
bing the workingman. I do not know 
whether they are or not. But I do know 
that the charge is often made and some 
of us would believe it if the CIO would 
prove it. 

What are you hiding back there for? 
The gentleman from Washington (Mr. 
De Lacy] applauds. I wish you would get 
up when you applaud. 

Let me state my proposition so you 
will have it. 

Mr. HOOK. 
cases. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I have been down 
since the beginning. You just started off 
on a sidetrack. 

Mr. HOOK. I am trying to figure you 
out, and I just have not been able to. 

Mr, HOFFMAN. It is that the Con- 
gress and the President, assuming that 
they must act together and that the Pres- 
ident cannot do it alone, authorize the 
Surplus Commodity Authority to rent to 
the steelworkers union of the CIO at 
the rental of $1 per year, the surplus 
steel-making plants which were con- 
structed by the United States Steel for 
and at the expense of the United States 
Government, the purpose being that as 
their spokesmen have said so often that 
the corporations are making millions of 
dollars of profits, and that they are un- 
fair to the workers, that here is a sort of 
an experiment station where the CIO and 
its advocates and advisers can demon- 
strate what they have been charging, 
that is, that there are excessive profits 
in the steel industry. Do you not see it? 
Now, I think that is a fair proposition. 

Mr. HOOK. Are you only going to 
recognize them? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. What more can Ido? 

Mr. HOOK. Well, you can do it in the 
proper way by the introduction of a reso- 
lution to that effect. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. What is that? Will 
you support it? Will you support it? 

Mr. HOOK. If you can show me the 
facts, I may. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Will you support it 
if I draw it up and bring it in tomorrow 
morning? May I have the help of the 
distinguished gentleman, a great CIO 
leader in my State, a political adviser of 
the CIO in my State? 

Mr. HOOK. You certainly cannot 
have my help with any nonsensical pro- 
gram. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Oh, you think it is 
nonsensical to rent the CIO a billion-dol- 
lar plant, all ready to operate, do you? 
I am sorry. 

Mr. HOOK. Would you be willing to 
turn over to the CIO and other organiza- 
tions the profit that was made by the 
steel corporations in those plants during 
the war? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Well, for—— 

Mr. HOOK. Would you? 

Mr. HOPFMAN. Well, “for the love of 
Mike.” 

Mr. HOOK. Would you? 


I hope we get down to 
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Mr. HOPFMAN. Where do you get the 
idea that any profits that are made in 
industry by corporations or individuals, 
unless they be excessive, belong to the 
United States Government? 

Mr. HOOK. Oh, no. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Do you not see— 
under the renegotiation law? 

Mr. HOOK. That is right. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. O Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. HOOK. You are absolutely right 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. HOOK. Because—— 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. HOOK. We have to return that. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to have order. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will try to 
protect both gentlemen from Michigan. 

Mr. HOOK. Has the gentleman read 
the 1944 tax bill? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The gentleman is out 
of order. He has not addressed the Chair. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman 
from Michigan yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Not at the moment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman de- 
clines to yield for the moment. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The point is this— 
yes, just for the moment. I cannot un- 
derstand where the gentleman from 
Michigan gets the idea that profits earned 
by private business, whether they be ex- 
cessive or not, should be turned over to 
the CIO. The CIO under Reuther makes 
some absurd demands but I did not know 
it had gone so far as to claim all profits. 
Now I did understand that the CIO, some 
of its officials, claims the right to levy 
tribute upon American citizens who want 
to work, before permitting them to work, 
but the idea that they can reach right 
into the United States Treasury or reach 
into the treasury of a corporation and 
take funds which if they do not belong to 
the corporation belong to the Govern- 
ment as excess-profit taxes, I do not go 
for that sort of thing—no, no, Ido not. I 
would not do that. 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, 
gentieman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Yes, for a question. 

Mr. HOOK. Has the gentleman read 
the 1944 tax bill? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. No, I have not. 

Mr. HOOK. Well, the gentleman 
would get a very liberal education if he 
did. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I have no doubt, if I 
could understand it all. I have consid- 
erable trouble with my tax return. 

Mr. HOOK. Because they were guar- 
anteed—— 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Can you condense 
it? 

Mr. HOOK. They were guaranteed 
their profits for 2 years after the war. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. They were? I do 
not so understand the law. 

Mr. HOOK. Yes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Did you vote for it? 

Mr. HOOK. No; I did not happen to 
be here or I would have voted against it 
at that time. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. It would be a good 
thing if you were here some time to vote 
against that kind of legislation, if it is 
what you say it is. 


will the 
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Mr. HOOK. The gentleman and 
others gave a 10-percent return of the 
excess-profits taxes to them by his vote 
for the tax amendments. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. No; I do not under- 
stand that to be the situation. I under- 
stand if they make anything—— 

Mr. HOOK. I thought we were not 
going to make—— 

Mr. HOFFMAN. First you ask a ques- 
tion and then before the reporter can 
get it down you start to answer it your- 
self. He has got less than half of what 
you said. I know the country is going 
to lose a lot if they do not get all your 
remarks. 

Mr. HOOK. I know that, too. 

Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I will 
now say what I arose to say. 

LET MURRAY, REUTHER, THE CIO, OPERATE 

GOVERNMENT-OWNED STEEL MILLS 


According to press reports on January 
23: 


Striking CIO steelworkers asked President 
Truman to take immediate action for Gov- 
ernment operation of $1,000,000,000 worth of 
federally owned steel plants or turn them 
over to “individuals such as Henry J. Kaiser, 
the west-coast steelmaker.” 

The union’s 175-man wage policy commit- 
tee, representing unions in 42 States, in addi- 
tion to making the above request, also stated 
that the Justice Department should investi- 
gate a conspiracy among representatives of 
large corporations who met in New York the 
first week of January to provide wholesale 
cancellation of collective-bargaining agree- 
ments as their first step to provoke strikes. 


Inasmuch as Walter Reuther, leader of 
the striking employees of General Motors, 
which is dependent upon steel, has re- 


peatedly publicly stated that General 
Motors could grant a 30-percent wage 
increase without raising prices, and as 
Philip) Murray, head of the striking 
steelworkers, insists that a $2 per day in- 
crease in wages can be granted without a 
material increase in the price of the fin- 
ished preduct, I urge that the President, 
instead of seizing either General Motors 
or the steel industry affected by the 
strikes, ask the authority of Congress to 
turn over the Government-owned steel 
plants at $1 per year rental to be oper- 
ated by the CIO, under Murray’s direc- 
tion. Murray and the CIO, then having 
complete charge of these Federal-owned 
plants, which were built for the Govern- 
ment by United States Steel during the 
war, would have a complete, that is, fully 
equipped and operating steel plant in 
which it could demonstrate the sound- 
ness of its contention that wages can be 
increased without any increase in the 
price of the finished product. 

I also ask that President Truman have 
his various Government agencies grant 
Murray and the CIO permission to raise 
the wages of the steelworkers in the 
plants they operate as high as they may 
wish and that he also direct the OPA to 
grant the CIO as high a price on the 
finished product as it may desire. 

With this mammoth steel production 
plant in its hands, the CIO and Murray 
will have an opportunity to prove just 
how wrong Benjamin Fairless and his 
associates are in their contention that 
wages must be given consideration when 
the price of a product is to be fixed. 
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Murray and the CIO would be able to 
give other industrialists an example of 
how easy it is to operate an industrial 
plant, pay a fair wage, and turn out ma- 
terials for which there is a demand and 
which can be sold on the marke’ at a 
price low enough to meet competition. 
The CIO-operated steel mills should be 
given the same consideration as to taxa- 
tion and other Federal regulations as 
that given corporations engaged in simi- 
lar business. Pay rolls should be met by 
the funds of CIO, as pay rolls in private 
industry are met; the Federal Treasury 
should not be required to supply the 
funds to operate the plant, for accord- 
ing to Murray and his associates, the 
profits of such an industry are enormous, 
they run into the millions, and iz Mur- 
ray and Reuther are correct in their 
theories, those profits can be greatly in- 
creased by more efficient management. 

Turning over these billion-dollar fed- 
erally owned steel plants to the CIO 
might seem unfair to the average tax- 
payer, to private enterprise, which would 
come in competition witr it, but if the 
ideas of Murray and his advisers are 
sound and workable and the experiment 
is successful, the gift of a billion dol- 
lars’ worth of plants would be a small 
price fo> ine American public to pay for 
a demonstration of how to settle our la- 
bor disputes. 

The charge that there is a conspiracy 
among industrial leaders to provoke 
strikes is a serious one, and the Justice 
Department should immediately do its 
utmost to determine the truth or the 
falsity of that charge; and while it is 
investigating that charge, it might be 
helpful if it would ascertain whether or 
not Government agencies have been act- 
ing in concert with H. J. Kaiser and 
Philip Murray to force Steel and General 
Motors into granting the demands of the 
CIO strikers. 

Here from the daily press are a few 
leads on which the Justice Department 
might start: From the White House, 
after a conference with the President, 
arm in arm came Henry J. Kaiser and 
Philip Murray with the announcement 
that Kaiser had granted the demands of 
those who were negotiating a collective- 
bargaining contract having to do with 
the operation of his Willow Run auto- 
production plant. Kaiser was said to 
have granted CIO’s wage demands; and 
what Kaiser could do, it was charged 
GM could do. 

Inasmuch as Kaiser and Fraser were 
not producing automobiles previously, 
and hence the OPA in fixing a price on 
the Fraser-Kaiser cars was not limited 
to a former price in any base period, just 
how does the price given the new com- 
pany compare with those given General 
Motors, Chrysler, and Ford? Were the 
proposed wage scales of the new com- 
pany taken into consideration in fixing 
the price and were the new wage scales 
demanded of General Motors given con- 
sideration in fixing their price? Is it not 
a fact that OPA, in fixing the price of 
General Motors’ products, considered the 
1941 wage scale, not the one now de- 
manded of it, while in fixing the price 
on the Fraser-Kaiser cars it gave consid- 
eration to the present wage scale de- 
manded of the new company? 
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What, if any, connection was there be. 
tween the refusal of General Motors to 
grant the demands of the CIO for a 30- 
percent increase in wages and the bring- 
ing of unfair labor charges against Gen- 
eral Motors by the National Labor Re- 
lations Board? 

Reuther and to a lesser degree Murray 
have insisted that industry is out to 
break the unions. I urge that the Justice 
Department investigate that charge and 
while it is doing so, also investigate the 
charge that Reuther and others who 
believe that profits, instead of being used 
for repairs, improvements, expansion, 
and research, all for the purpose of 
maintaining and creating more jobs and 
better products to be sold at a lower 
price, be paid out in wages, are advocat- 
ing state socialism, stateism, Govern- 
ment ownership. 

Permit me to again suggest that Presi- 
dent Truman and the Congress turn over 
to Philip Murray the Government- 
owned steel plants to be operated by 
Murray and his union, not as competitors 
of General Motors and others now in 
the auto industry but as a demonstra- 
tion of how private enterprise can be 
operated so as to secure for the worker 
the greatest possible benefits. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Wash- 
ington [Mr. SAVAGE] is recognized for 20 
minutes. 


AMERICA DEALING WITH SPAIN 


Mr. SAVAGE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
greatly perturbed over our country’s 
dealings with Fascist Spain. First, we 
hear that Franco is training 40,000 Ger- 
man Fascists for duty in the Spanish 
Army; then we ship two boatloads of 
machine guns and ammunition fo Spain; 
and now the State Department confirms 
a story that we have sold Spain airplanes, 
bulldozers, power shovels, scrapers, and 
other heavy machinery. 

The excuse given for approving these 
deals with Franco is that they will bene- 
fit American aircraft manufacturers. It 
seems that if there are a few dollars’ 
profit involved for some corporation, we 
are expected to ignore the fact that we 
are arming the forces of fascism. 

Frankly, Iam surprised. I guess I was 
naive enough to believe that our Gov- 
ernment officials, corporation officials, 
and every interested individual in Amer- 
ica had learned an embarrassing lesson 
from the boner we pulled when we helped 


-Germany and Japan to arm so they could 


start a war against democracy. 

Our people still have fresh in their 
minds the fact that we shipped oil and 
scrap iron and our best timber to Japan 
during the thirties. Well, we got it back 
again—and how. What assurance do we 
have that we, or one of our democratic 
allies, will not get back these same bullets 
we are now selling to Francisco Franco? 

Franco, with the aid of the Fascist 
Governments of Germany and Italy, be- 
came Fascist dictator of Spain by over- 
throwing the Spanish Republican Gov- 
ernment. A war has just Leen fought to 
wipe out fascism, a war that will eventu- 
ally cost. the United States a half trillion 
dollars to say nothing of the loss of our 
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finest young manhood. Are we going to 
set our enemies back up in business? 

Franco is the most dangerous Fascist 
leader remaining alive and if we make 
him strong he will again spread fascism 
in Europe. Now that the United States 
has helped to defeat Germany and Italy, 
does she intend to take their places as 
an aid and comfort to Franco? What an 
insult to our white crosses overseas. 

It was a boner to arm Japan, but to 
arm Spain now in light of our past ex- 
perience is just plain dumb and next to 
treason. Those responsible for such aid 
and comfort to this Fascist traitor to 
Spain should be discharged immediately 
whoever they may be. 

I call on my colleagues in Congress to 
aid in bringing this tragic misdoing to 
an end. 

On the 17th of this month, the French 
National Assembly unanimously voted 
for a break in diplomatic and commercial 
relations between the Republic of France 
and the Nazi-Falange regime of Spain. 
Mr. Speaker, I call the attention of the 
House not only to this historic action but 
also to the declaration of the French For- 
eign Minister, Georges Bidault, that 
France by this vote was merely carrying 
into effect the pledge made by the democ- 
racies during the Yalta Conference—the 
pledge that all of the nations represented 
at the Yalta Conference would break dip- 
lomatic and commercial relations with 
the Nazi-Falange regime of Spain. 

Mr. Speaker, not only has the United 
States Government failed to carry out 
this pledge, but, since Yalta, we have 
gone right on keeping the Franco regime 
alive by our very delay in implementing 
the pledge we made at Yalta. Only last 
week, Mr. Walter Winchell, speaking to 
a Nation-wide radio audience, revealed 
that two American ships, with the 
knowledge and permission of the Ameri- 
can authorities, sailed from Italy to a 
port in Faseist Spain with cargoes of ma- 
chine guns purchased from the United 
States by the Nazi-Palange regime for its 
Fascist army. 

Mr. Speaker, just what is the Franco 
regime with which we not only maintain 
relations but also to which we sell oil, cot- 
ton, machine guns, and the other imple- 
ments of modern warfare? Is it not the 
same regime which on June 19, 1945, 
was unanimously and by acclamation 
barred from ever being admitted to the 
United Nations Organization because it 
was declared by the delegates of UNCIO 
to be a regime created with the military 
aid of the Axis Powers? 

It is the same Nazi-Falange regime 
which President Truman, Generalissimo 
Stalin, and Prime Minister Attlee de- 
nounced at Potsdam in the following 
plain language: 

The three Governments feel bound to make 
it clear that they for their part would not 
favor any application for membership (in 
the United Nations Organization) put for- 
ward by the present Spanish Government, 
which, having been founded with the sup- 
port of the Axis Powers, does not, in view of 
its origins, its nature, its record, and its close 
association with the aggressor states, possess 


the qualifications necessary to justify such 
membership. 


Mr. Speaker, the record of Francisco 
Franco and his Nazi-Palange regime is 
only too well known. As my distin- 
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guished colleague from Washington, the 
Hon. Jonn M. Correr, has pointed out 
time and again for the past years on the 
floor of this House, the Francisco Franco 
who emerged upon the stage of history 
as the puppet of Adolf Hitler and the 
German international cartels today re- 
mains the puppet of the selfsame Ger- 
man cartels even though Hitler himself 
has disappeared and possibly even died. 
A report presented before this House in 
an earlier session of Congress by the 
Hon. Jerry Vooruis, of California, proved 
beyond the shadow of a doubt that the 
present German cartel control of Spanish 
industry is at least 40 percent, by the 
most conservative of estimates. This 40 
percent includes only those industrial 
firms in Spain whose German ownership 
is open and apparent—and does not even 
begin to touch those firms which, while 
ostensibly owned by Spaniards, are actu- 
ally controlled by German Nazis. 

In this connection, I would like to 
quote from the text of an article by Jon 
Kimche, a Reuter’s correspondent, which 
appeared in the New York Post of Oc- 
tober 18, 1945. Mr. Kimche states: 


German industry occupies key positions 
in the Spanish national economy. The 
Government, quite apart from its 
political inclinations, is therefore concerned 
in maintaining the structure of German in- 
dustry in Spain intact. The Germans for 
their part have seen to it that their expul- 
sion from the Spanish economy should be 
as difficult as possible. 

German technicians and business experts 
were sent to Spain to become naturalized 
citizens and a great many married into the 
Spanish aristocracy and commercial elite. 
German businesses were turned into Spanish 
concerns with Spanish directors while the 
German brains occupied apparently minor— 
but in reality all-powerful—positions. 

The board of directors of Unicolor, which 
is the Spanish branch of the I. G. Farben 
trust, is typical. Unicolor is now a Spanish 
firm which according to Spanish law cannot 
be touched by the Allies, yet the board in- 
cludes Ernest Asselman, Ernst von Steindorf, 
Dr. Steinhaeuser, Erich Ochs, Alfonso Ma 
Gallardo, Walter Fischbach, Juan Santiagosa, 
Ernst Fischer, Erich Fisher, Gustav Zabel, 
Josef Mayer-Spiess, Jose Ma Planella, Salvado 
Mayoles, Juan S. Pitter, Felix Kotegen, 
Thomas Casanovas and Juan Liorens. 

The president is a Spaniard, and so is the 
vice president. But the brains behind the 
organization occupies a minor secretarial 
position. He is Herr Ferdinand Birk- 
Crecelius. 


Mr. Kimche goes on to say: 

Allied officials in Spain are convinced that 
German interests in Spain continue to re- 
ceive strong protection from the Spanish 
authorities. 

German interests are concentrated over the 
entire Spanish economy but mainly in insur- 
ance, chemicals, fertilizers, engineering, and 
electrical trades. 

It is estimated that there are $40,000,000 
worth of traceable German cash assets in 
Spain and $100,000,000 to $120,000,000 hidden 
away, while most of the assets of the big com- 
panies have been camouflaged and will re- 
quire months to unearth. 

If the Spanish authorities take over these 
firms and run them with German technical 
assistance, they might provide future Ger- 
man industry with a powerful nucleus, 


Mr. Speaker, we all remember what 
happened after the last war when the 
German cartels were permitted to lick 
their wounds and resume their activities 
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in Germany itself. Today the German 
cartels control Spain, and through Spain 
they play a direct role in the economy 
and political life of Latin America. We 
have a chance now to smash this incu- 
bator of World War III without firing a 
shot, without losing the life of a single 
American soldier or sailor. The Franco 
regime could not live for 30 days once 
the pledge we made at Yalta is carried 
out. 


The Spanish people, who fought 
against Franco and his masters, Hitler 
and Mussolini, are our allies. If we help 
them get rid of their Fascist oppressors, 
they in turn will drive the German car- 
tel owners and their Spanish agents into 
the Mediterranean and end forever the 
present threat of a useless and tragic 
third world war. 

ACTS TO JOIN HITLER IN WAR 

Then, on June 14, Franco ordered his troops 
to occupy the international port of Tangier, 
oposite strategic Gibraltar. At the same 
time, he extended to Hitler an offer to enter 
the war on the side of the Axis. It was con- 
tained in a dispatch sent to the German 
Foreign ‘Office by Nazi Ambassador Eberhard 
von Stohrer in Madrid, dated August 10, 
1940, and labeled: “Strictly Secret—Opera- 
tion: Gibraltar—Conditions for Spain's En- 
try Into the War.” 

The offer expressed the desires not only of 
El Caudillo but of his brother-in-law, Ramon 
Serrano Sufier, who despised France and 
hated England. Sufier was Spain’s political 
bully boy, the head of the Falangist Party, a 
Germanophile from birth and a worshipper 
of fascism from conviction. He conveyed El 
Caudillo’s wishes for Spain’s entry into the 
war to Von Stohrer, who cabled Berlin: 

“The Spanish Government has declared it- 
self ready, under certain conditions, to give 
up its position as a nonbelligerent state and 
to enter the war on the side of Germany and 
— --'*- 

“As conditions for Spain’s entry into the 
war, the Spanish Government mentions the 
following: 

“1. Fulfilment of a certain amount of na- 
tional territorial demands-—-Gibraltar, French 
Morocco, those parts of Algeria mostly colo- 
nized and inhabited by Spaniards, agegran- 
dizement of Rio de Oro and the colonies in 
the Gulf of Guinea. 

“2. Supply of the necessary military and 
other assistance required for the war.” 

This document and many others have come 
out of the secret files of Axis foreign offices. 
They were found by the American Army. 
Somehow the documents survived the bomb- 
ings and the fires which attended the fall of 
Germany and Italy. They constitute now an 
authentication of the long-suspected collabo- 
ration between Franco and the Axis and an 
indictment of El Caudillo and his brother-in- 
law as enemies of democracy. 

Above all they demonstrate the futility of 
appeasement. Spain needed wheat and gas- 
oline after its long and costly civil war. 
Knowledge of these needs moved Britain and 
the United States to try keep Spain happy— 
and out of the war—with bribes of grain and 


But the records show conclusively that 
Franco and Sufier intended to come into the 
war anyhow. Spain’s neutrality was not a 
triumph for appeasement but was due to a 
complexity of other causes. Sufier. at least, 
deliberately planned to double-cross the 
Allies once the wheat had been delivered. 
Here, in a letter written by Sufier to Nazi 
Foreign Minister Joachim von Ribbentrop on 
October 10, 1940, is proof: 

“We want all the time possible in order to 
get shipments of wheat from England and 
America. In this wey Germany's position 
will be made easier, particularly with respect 
to her needs in Belgium and Holland since she 
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would have to put less wheat at Spain’s dis- 
posal. Thus Germany and Spain have a com- 
mon interest in having wheat imports come 
in from the democratic countries.” 


Mr. Speaker, my colleague, the Hon- 
orable Joun M. Corres, has twice since 
1943 introduced resolutions to the House 
of Representatives asking that the 
United States of America break diplo- 
matic and commercial relations with the 
Axis-created regime of Francisco Franco, 
This is the time to take the Coffee reso- 
lution, House Resolution 312, out of its 
pigeonhole and place it before the entire 
House for action now. 

Mr. COFFEE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAVAGE. I yield to my distin- 
guished colleague from Washington, who 
has so capably pointed out for years the 
danger of fascism in Spain, when we are 
trying to wipe it out of the world. 

Mr. COFFEE. Mr. Speaker, Nazi-Fal- 
ange Spain is today the atomic-bomb 
laboratory of fascism for World War ITI. 

Even as the first of the atomic bombs 
crashed down on Japan, we were faced 
with the terrible knowledge that Nazi 
scientists in Germany were within a few 
months of beating us to the secret of 
successfully harnessing the terrible de- 
structive powers of uranium ore. On 
October 5, 1945; the Nazi-Falange regime 
of Spain placed Spain’s great uranium 
deposits under totalitarian state control. 
Spanish mineralogists themselves are au- 
thority for the statement that Spain has 
some of the world’s greatest uranium de- 
posits. 

Mr. Speaker, must we wait until a 
Fascist atomic bomb, fabricated by Ger- 
man cartel scientists in Germany placed 
somewhere in Spain, is exploded in an 
American city before we can recognize 
the obvious implications of the Nazi- 
Falange uranium decree of October 5? 

I must remind anyone who thinks that 
my warning is far-fetched that it was 
precisely within the territorial boundaries 
of so-called neutral Spain during the 
years of the Second World War that the 
Nazis did their original experimental 
work on the rocket- and radio-controlled 
bombs which were ultimately to kill Brit- 
ish and American soldiers and civilians 
alike in London and Antwerp. Mr. 
Speaker, I am prepared to take the word 
of patriotic American seamen who swear 
that months before the first of the rocket 
bombs fell on London, so-called mystery 
bombs wetfe attacking and sinking Amer- 
ican and British shipping in the region 
of Gibraltar and other waters adjacent 
to Spain. I am sure that if the State 
Department would make available to the 
House of Representatives and to the 
American people, who have a right to 
know, the text of the nearly 8,000 docu- 
ments relating to Spain which our armed 
forces seized from the Nazi archives 
in Berlin after the fall of Hitler, we 
would find in these documents all the 
proof we need that Spain was Hitler’s 
first rocket-launching site of the Second 
World War. 

How long are we to wait before the 
State Department makes public the text 
of these documents? Must we wait until 
after the agents of the Spanish Falange 
accomplish in a dozen other Latin-Amer- 
ican countries what they have already 


accomplished in Fascist Argentina—the 
destruction of democracy and the estab- 
lishment of an American advance base 
for Nazi cartel fascism? Are we going 
to save these documents for some future 
white book to be published as long after 
the fact in the case of the Spanish atomic 
Pearl Harbor as was the State Depart- 
ment’s white book on the Japanese Pearl 
Harbor in 1941? Mr. Speaker, if for no 
other reason, the development of the 
atomic bomb makes the continuance of 
Nazi fascism in Spain the personal prob- 
lem of every peace-loving American, 
Once deprived of diplomatic and com< 
mercial relations with the United States, 
Franco’s regime will fall. The United 
States Government is morally and legally 
committed to such a break with the 
Franco regime. 

Benito Mussolini,. during the first 
battle of World War Ii—the battle in 
which the Axis overwhelmed the Repub- 
lic of Spain—declared: 

The great unity of the Axis includes Nazis, 
Fascists, and Spanish Falangistas. There is 


no longer any distinction between fascism, 
nazism, and falangism. 


When Adolf Hitler launched his at- 
tack upon the western democracies, 
Francisco Franco declared in a telegram 
to Hitler: 

With all my heart I share your aspiration 
that the great German Empire may reach its 
immortal destiny, under the glorious sign of 


the swastika and under your inspired leader- 
ship. Heil Hitler! 


Does Francisco Franco dare to deny 
these remarks by his sponsor Mussolini 
and by himself? Of course not! His en- 
tire record during and since the war 
proves that both Mussolini and Franco, 
at least on the occasion that they made 
these statements, meant every word that 
they said. There is only one answer that 
this Congress can give to Franco and his 
German cartel associates, and that an- 
swer is to approve by an overwhelming 
vote my Resolution 312, which I intro- 
duced in the Seventy-ninth Congress on 
July 2, 1945—a resolution which con- 
cludes with these words: 

Resolved, That we the people of the United 
States, acting through our elected repre- 
sentatives in the House of Representatives 
in Washington, urge it upon the President 
of the United States to preserve our vic- 
teries over Axis fascism in Europe by im- 
mediately breaking all diplomatic and com- 
mercial relations with the present Fascist 
government of Spain and maintaining the 
democratic policy of nonrecognition until 
our earliest European allies of this war, the 
people of Spain, have once again availed 
themselves of their God-given right to estab- 
lish in Spain a friendly government of the 
people. 


In again calling this resolution to the 
attention of Congress, I must point out 
that it is only because the United States 
has not broken diplomatic and commer- 
cial relations with Franco Spain that the 
Nazi-Falange regime can survive at all. 
I do not speak as an enemy of the Span- 
ish people. There is great love in my 
heart for the heroic people of Spain who 
made Madrid the symbol of resistance to 
Axis fascism, and those 3 years of epic 
struggle against the combined forces of 
Hitler, Mussolini, and Franco’s Moors be- 
came the inspiration of the common 
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man of anti-Axis Europe during that 
part of World War II which was fought 
in Europe after the Axis had achieved its 
victory in Spain. 

I should like to conclude my brief re- 
marks by quoting what the greatest 
American of the twentieth century had 
to say on the subject of Francisco Franco 
and his Nazi-Falange regime. I refer, of 
course, to the letter written by Franklin 
D. Roosevelt to Norman Armour on 
March 10, 1944, when Mr. Armour went 
to Spain as our Ambassador. 

In connection with your new assignment 
as Ambassador to Madrid, I want you to have 
a frank statement of my views with regard 
to our relations with Spain. 

Having been helped to power by Fascist 
Italy and Nazi Germany, and having pat- 
terned itself along totalitarian lines, the pres- 
ent regime in Spain is naturally the subject 
of distrust by a great many American citi- 
zens, who find it difficult to see the justifica- 
tion for this country to continue to maintain 
relations with such a regime. Most cer. 
tainly we do not forget Spain’s official Posi. 
tion with, and assistance to, our Axis enemies 
at a time when the fortunes of war were less 
favorable to us, nor can we disregard the 
activities, aims, organizations, and public 
utterances of the Falange, both past and 
present. 

These memories cannot be wiped out by 
actions more favorable to us now that we are 
about to achieve our goal of complete victory 
over those enemies of ours, with whom the 
present Spanish regime identified itself in 
the past spiritually and by its public expres- 
sions and acts. 

The fact that our Government maintains 
formal diplomatic relations with the present 
Spanish regime should not be interpreted by 
anyone to imply approval of that regime and 
its sole party, the Falange, which has been 
openly hostile to the United States and which 
has tried to spread its Fascist Party ideas in 
the Western Hemisphere. Our victory over 
Germany will carry with it the extermina- 
tion of Nazi and similar ideologies. 

As you know, it is not our practice in nor- 
mal circumstances to interfere in the internal 
affairs of other countries unless there exists 
a threat to international peace. The form 
of government in Spain and the policies pur- 
sued by that Government are quite properly 
the concern of the Spanish people. I should 
be lacking in candor, however, if I did not tell 
you that I can see no place in the community 
of nations for governments founded on Fas- 
cist principles. 

We have the most friendly feeling for the 
Spanish people and we are anxious to see 
a development of cordial relations with them. 
There are many things which we could and 
normally would be glad to do in economic 
and other fields to demonstrate that friend- 
ship. The initiation of such measures is out 
of the question at this time, however, when 
American sentiment is so profoundly opposed 
to the present regime in power in Spain. 

Therefore, we earnestly hope that the time 
may soon come when Spain may assume the 
role and the responsibility which we feel it 
should assume in the field of international 
cooperation and understanding. 


Mr. SAVAGE. I thank my colleague 
from Washington for his contribution. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAVAGE. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from California. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to take this opportunity to 
consider the long-postponed Rio de Jan- 
eiro Conference for Hemispheric De- 
fense. I have always felt that the United 
States has been missing an opportunity, 
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afforded by this Conference to take the 
initiative in the Western Hemisphere in 
the fight for freedom and democracy. 

The defense of the Western Hemi- 
sphere is incomplete as long as Fascist 

Spain remains in power. Spain today 
is world headquarters of Axis fascism. 
From Falangist Spain come the agents 
and the directives for Fascist intrigue 
within the American republics. 

We can go a long way toward insuring 
peace by eliminating the Fascist fifth 
column in the Americas. The danger 
is recognized by the American Republics. 
Mexico, for example, never established 
relations with the Nazi-Palange regime, 
and Guatemala, Panama, Bolivia, and 
Venezuela have all broken diplomatic 
relations with Franco. In Peru, Uru- 
guay, Cuba, and Costa Rica, the legisla- 
tive bodies have requested their respec- 
tive governments to break with the Fa- 
lange dictatorship. 

The United States is the recognized 
leader of the Western Hemisphere. 
What we do here in Washington will set 
the example for the other Republics, even 
for those countries which have already 
voted for a break. It is our duty, there- 
fore, to sever all relations before the 
American delegation leaves for Rio in 
March, when, I am informed, the Con- 
ference is now scheduled to take place. 

Action now will leave no doubt as to 
where we stand, and will enable the 
Latin-American Republics to clear their 
decks and follow suit: The American 
delegation will be able to carry out the 
policies enunciated at Yalta, San Fran- 
cisco, and Potsdam—policies which kept 
Franco irrevocably outside the United 
Nations Organization. ‘The American 
delegation will then be in an excellent 
position to press for a comprete hemi- 
spheric break with Franco. 

We can strengthen the hand of Assist- 
ant Secretary of State Spruille Braden, 
who will head our delegation, by releas- 
ing the documents now in the hands of 
the State Department on the role of 
Franco during the recent conflict. These 
should prove as effective at Rio as did 
the documents recently given to the press 
in Buenos Aires on the Axis domination 
of the Argentine press. I might point 
out that these documents are a portion 
of the documents on Spain and Latin 
America found in Nazi archives in Ger- 
many. Release of these documents by 
the State Department will make these 
facts about Spain even clearer. 

The role of Mr. Braden in Argentina 
gives hope that he will press the fight for 
hemispheric action against Franco. In 
Argentina Mr. Braden had an opportu- 
nity to study at first hand the work of 
the Spanish Falange, which subverts de- 
mocracy, starts anti-Semitic riots, and 
in general spreads the disease of fascism. 
Joint action by the nations of the West- 
ern Hemisphere against the Falange and 
the regime which fosters it is obviously 
on the order of the day. 

But that does not preclude the neces- 
sity for the United States to act now. In- 
deed, passage of the Coffee resolution by 
this body and parallel action in the Sen- 
ate would set the tone for the Rio de 
Janeiro Conference and would afford the 
maximum guaranty that there would be 
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hemispheric action against El Caudillo. 
It would be notice to the world at large 
and to the democracies of Latin and 
South America that the United States 
was determined to use its great strength 
and prestige in the interest of freedom 
and democracy. 

There is no time to be lost. Reports 
from abroad make it evident that Nazi 
scientists have found refuge in Falangist 
Spain, where they are continuing their 
experiments on the atomic bomb. I sub- 
mit that these experiments represent a 
pressing danger to the American people 
and to the world at large. The failure 
of the United States to act now while 
there is still time discourages the democ- 
racies and adds fuel to the hope of the 
Fascist enemies of mankind everywhere. 

On the other hand, action at this time 
would encourage the nations to make the 
Rio de Janeiro Conference the rallying 
point for hemispheric action against 
Franco Spain. 

Mr. SAVAGE. I thank the gentleman 
from California for his remarks. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SHAFER asked and was given per- 
mission to revise and extend his remarks. 

Mr. SCHWABE of Missouri asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp and 
include an article by George E. Sokolsky 
appearing on the editorial page of the 
January 24 issue of the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Michi- 
gan (Mr. JonKmaANn] is recognized for 15 
minutes. 


NEGLIGENCE AND MISFEASANCE OF OFFI- 
CIALS OF DEPARTMENT OF AGRICUL- 
TURE 


Mr. JONKMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
gross negligence and misfeasance of offi- 
cials of the Department of Agriculture 
administering the sugar program con- 
tinues unabated. Unless immediate con- 
gressional action is taken, these officials 
will probably try to place the blame on 
Congress for the most critical sugar 
shortage of the entire war period, which 
the American public is about to face. 

The sugar shortage which has plagued 
the American housewives and industrial 
users in every part of our Nation for 
many long months is about to become 
seriously worse. ‘This is not because of 
reduced sugar production, as was so 
blandly intimated in a recent press re- 
lease of the Department of Agriculture. 
It is because Government officials in the 
Department of Agriculture failed to ask 
Congress for authority to make produc- 
tion-incentive payments which they have 
promised to producers of sugar in Hawaii 
and Puerto Rico. This dangerous situa- 
tion has been further accentuated by the 
inexcusable delay over Many months in 
making arrangements incident to the 
purchase of the 1946 Cuban sugar crop, 
upon which we so largely depend. 

More than 9 months ago, on April 12, 
1945, Congress passed Public Law 30. 
Section 3 of this law forbids the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation to make sub- 
sidy payments on 1946 sugar or to sell 
1946 sugar at a loss. Many Members 
voted to enact this law to require the 
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bureaucrats who have been so free on 
Government spending of taxpayers’ 
money to come before Congress and ex- 
plain specifically the uses to which they 
would put these funds. Officials of the 
Department of Agriculture have known 
of this law ever since its enactment last 
April. Yet, Mr. Speaker, it was not until 
January 16, 1946, that Acting Secretary 
of Agriculture Hutson addressed a letter 
to Speaker Raysurn, pointing out the 
urgent need for immediate action to per- 
mit purchase of the 1946 Hawaiian and 
Puerto Rican crops. Nine months have 
been permitted to roll by without depart- 
mental action taking effective steps to 

tain the necessary authorization. As 
a result of this misfeasance, the Repub- 
lican congressional food study commit- 
tee has been advised that sugar pro- 
ducers in Hawaii and Puerto Rico are 
unable to ship new crop sugar to the 
United States for refining and for con- 
sumption by the American public. They 
are unable to do so because the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation failed to ask 
congressional authority to make the in- 
centive payments which they previously 
promised to sugar growers of our insular 
possessions, and without which these 
sugar growers cannot afford to market 
their sugar. Under the force of these 
promises, they planted the cane in good 
faith, but, as is too often the case when 
we permit a bureaucracy to grow up such 
as we have in this administration, that 
good faith is only expected to be kept by 
those who suffer most. Some of the 
sugar producers opened their books to 
the House Committee on Insular Affairs 
to show that previously keeping faith has 
meant losses running well into six-figure 
red-ink entries on their books. 

Under the policies fostered during the 
past 13 years of Federal administration, 
these incentive payments have become a 
part of the price of sugar consumed in 
every household in the Nation. In the 
case of Puerto Rico and Hawaii, these 
incentives amount to approximately 1 
cent for every pound of sugar brought 
to the mainland for consumption, and 
they are paid in recognition of increased 
production costs, which have not been 
reflected by a readjustment of the ceil- 
ing price for sugar. 

Producers cannot ship their sugar to 
market at this time because they have no 
assurance that such incentive payments 
as will be ultimately authorized will be 
retroactive, notwithstanding the prom- 
ises made to them by Agriculture De- 
partment officials. Information coming 
to the Republican Congressional Food 
Study Committee from trade sources in- 
dicates that shipments will not be made 


until this authority is granted by 
Congress. 
When this situation was finally 


brought to the attention of the Congress 
by Acting Secretary Hutson’s letter, both 
the Speaker and the Committee on 
Banking and Currency acted with speedy 
unanimity. The chairman of the com- 
mittee introduced a bill, House Joint 
Resolution 301, and within 24 hours the 
committee favorably reported the bill 
granting the necessary authority to clear 
up this administration mess. But not so 
for the administration-controlled Rules 
Committee. For a full week now this 
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bill has been peacefully slumbering in the 
Rules Committee to the gleeful delight of 
those who would gladly shift the blame 
to Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, unless prompt action is 
taken on this bill, the housewives of this 
country, who have already heen limited 
to a mere 15 pounds of sugar per person 
per year by the OPA, will be absolutely 
unable to use the ration stamps issued to 
them, and which are in effect a guaranty 
by the Government that they can pro- 
cure that exceedingly limited amount of 
sugar. Let us have immediate action. 
Every day’s Celay creates a graver dan- 
ger, which would be as farcical as a Gil- 
bert and Sullivan comedy, were it not 
so serious. 

The same inaction, delay, bickering, 
lack of foresight, or complete inability to 
properly administer affairs of govern- 
ment has been shown by the delinquency 
and delays of administration officials in 
making the necessary arrangements to 
buy the 1946 Cuban sugar crop. 

In 1943 and 1944 the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, which technically pur- 
chases the bulk of the Cubar. sugar crop 
for American consumption, paid Cuba 
about $2.65 per hundredweight, f. o. b. 
Cuba. The transportation charges on 
this sugar to New York amounted to 
about 35 cents per hundredweight. This 
sugar was sold to the American refiners 
at $3.75 per hundredweight, which al- 
lowed a profit to the Commodity Credit 
Corporation of 75 cents per hundred- 
weight, which is the equivalent of the 75 
cents per hundredweight tariff on sugar 
from Cuba formerly paid into the United 
States Treasury. 

Incidentally, Mr. Speaker, while Con- 
gress wisely wrote into the law a prohibi- 
tion against the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration purchasing commodities in a 
foreign country and reselling the same in 
this country at a loss, it is permitted to 
use the tariff duty on such commodities 
as a deduction from the price paid in the 
foreign country. This simply means that 
it is a hidden form of paying subsidies to 
foreign nationals on all commodities re- 
sold in this country for less than the ac- 
tual price paid, and it may be up to the 
amount of the tariff duty. 

Because cf increased costs of produc- 
tion, drought, and the price of sugar in 
the world market, it was necessary to in- 
crease the price paid to Cuba for the 1945 
crop by 45 cents per hundredweight over 
the 1944 price, or $3.10 per hundred- 
weight f. 0. b. Cuba. This reduced the 
paper profit of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation from 75 cents per hundred- 
weight to 30 cents per hundredweight. 
In other words, we were paying a Cuban 
subsidy of 45 cents per hundredweight 
on sugar, which many of us believe was 
contrary to the intent of Congress. 

The situation has increasingly wors- 
ened. After many months of procrasti- 
nation and delay, the Commodity Credit 
Corporation has agreed to pay Cuba 
$3.67% per hundredweight for sugar of 
the 1946 cane crop. When freight of 35 
cents per hundredweight to New York is 
added to this, and allowance is made for 
the 75-cent tariff-duty deduction, the 
cost price is 274% cents per hundred- 
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weight more than the selling price, and 
the Commodity Credit Corporation is 
forbidden by law from taking this loss. 

To overcome this situation, Acting Sec- 
retary Hutson stated in his letter of Jan- 
uary 16 to the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, so we are informed, that 
administrative officials of. our Govern- 
ment have agreed to increase the cciling 
price of sugar at the refinery by one- 
half cent per pound or 50 cents per hun- 
dredweight. This statement is a climax- 
ing blunder of the whole sordid story of 
misadministration. Newspaper reports 
indicate that this increase will become 
effective about the 2d or 3d of February. 
Why was it not made effective immedi- 
ately upon making the announcement? 
The most elementary application of 
arithmetic to this situation indicates that 
every dealer who will withhold his stocks 
of sugar from the market will be able to 
make an additional one-half cent on 
every pound he keeps. And when one 
considers the losses retail distributors 
have been forced to take by the short- 
sighted regimenting policies of the OPA, 
they cannot be blamed for their action. 
Yet, once again, it is the long-suffering 
American public who is deprived of the 
right to buy sugar for that period. 

If the price of sugar is to be increased 
on February 2 or February 3, Mr. 
Speaker, it should have been kept secret 
until that date. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Speaker, all shipments 
of sugar from Cuba—where sugar grow- 
ers began their harvest 2 weeks early in 
order to earlier supplement our dimin- 
ishing supplies—from Hawaii and Puerto 
Rico, are all being delayed because of 
failure of Government officials to act 
with foresight and expedition in these 
important matters. Every Member of 
the House knows how difficult it is for the 
housewives to feed their families on the 
limited amount of sugar which is sup- 
posed to be available to them under cur- 
rent ration regulations. I have received 
many complaints from residential neigh- 
borhood bakers of bread and rolls in my 
district who will soon have to close their 
shops for want of sugar. Yet the blun- 
dering of the administration has created 
the further artificial situation where lit- 
tle or no sugar will be available during 
the next few weeks. They have failed to 
discharge their responsibilities to the 
American public. 

The chairman of the Rules Commit- 
tee, as the agent of the House, should im- 
mediately hold hearings and grant a rule 
on this legislation, not only to relieve the 
sugar shortage, but also to avoid the 
stigma of the aforementioned maladmin- 
istration being transferred to the Con- 
gress. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SAVAGE asked and was given per- 
mission to include in his remarks a state- 
ment from the book entitled “The Case 
Against Franco.” 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. LyNDon JOHNSON (at the re- 
quest of Mr. THOMASON), on account of 
illness, 
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To Mr. CHapMan (at the request of Mr. 
Grecory), for 1 day, on account of jj). 
ness. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
2 minutes and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

“The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas. 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


SAMPLE OF MANAGEMENT’S PROPAGANDA 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, labor re. 
sents the sly propaganda employed by 
management to divert attention from 
the fundamental issue which is the need 
for upward revision of wages to compen- 
sate for the increase in the cost of living, 
to maintain purchasing power and insure 
a sound and wholesome economy. Man- 
agement, in failing to meet this issue 
squarely, is attempting to deceive the 
public into the belief that those on strike 
are keeping much-needed domestic ap- 
Pliances from them. 

In Lynn, Mass., the General Electric 
Co. has been engaged in active propa- 
ganda through the medium of its news- 
paper ads. These ads show tempting 
pictures of electrical appliances and 
falsely charge that the United Electrical, 
Radio, and Machine Workers are respon- 
sible for the continued shortage in these 
consumer goods. 

As a matter of fact it is the General 
Electric Co., which must shoulder the 
blame. Since VJ-day, no refrigerators, 
radios, electric clocks, or washing ma- 
chines have reached the market for sale, 
even though the plant was humming 
with production. Why? These goods 
were certainly manufactured in quan- 
tity but they were stored in warehouses 
or used only for display purposes. The 
company had more handsome profits 
during the war. Now it was deliberately 
withholding its new production of 
civilian goods from the market until 
1946, when the repeal of the excess- 
profits tax would bring it a maximum 
profit. With a strike on, the company 
is still withholding these items from the 
public in a subtle maneuver to prej- 
udice the workers in the eyes of all 
Americans. 

This will fail. 

The strike of the Lynn workers is based 
on demands which are just and reason- 
able. In common with other strikes 
throughout the Nation, it is part of the 
struggle to bring our economy into bal- 
ance and to raise the standard of living 
in the United States. It is no longer an 
academic question. The people have 
seen our economy produce—amazingly— 
for war. They are determined that it 
shall produce and distribute, in fairness 
to all, for the greater objectives of peace. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 32 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, January 30, 1946, at 12 
o’clock noon. 
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COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 
CoMMERCE 

There will be a meeting of the Secu- 
rities Subcommittee of the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce at 
10 a. m. on Wednesday, January 30, 1946, 
to continue hearings in its study of op- 
erations pursuant to the Public Utility 
Holding Company Act of 1935, in room 
1304, House Office Building. 

There will be a meeting of the Federal 
Trade Subcommittee of the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce at 
10 a. m. on Wednesday, January 30, 1946, 
on H. R. 2390. . 

COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY 


There will be a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency at 10:30 
a. m. on Wednesday, January 30, 1946, 
to continue housing. 

COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


Subcommittee No. 1 of the Committee 
on the Judiciary will hold a hearing on 
Wednesday, January 30, 1946, on the 
bill (H. R. 2710) to provide for the de- 
tention, care, and treatment of persons 
of unsound mind in certain Federal res- 
ervations in Virginia and Maryland. 
The hearing will begin at 10 a. m., and 
will be held in the Judiciary Committee 
room, 346 House Office Building. 

The Special Subcommittee on Bank- 
ruptey and Reorganization of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary will hold a hear- 
ing on Monday, February 4, 1946, on the 
bill (H. R. 5023) to amend an act en- 
titled “An act to establish a uniform 
system of bankruptcy throughout the 
United States,” approved July 1, 1898, 
and acts amendatory thereof and sup- 
plementary thereto. The hearing will 
begin at 10 a. m., and will be held in 
the Judiciary Committee room, 346 
House Office Building. 

Subcommittee No. 1 of the Committee 
on the Judiciary will hold a hearing on 
Wednesday, February 6, 1946, on the bill 
(H. R. 5089) to amend the First War 
Powers Act, 1941. The hearing will be- 
gin at 10 a. m., and will be held in the 
Judiciary Committee room, 346 House 
Office Building. 

COMMITTEE ON THE PosST OFFICE AND Post 

Roaps 

There will be a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads 
on Thursday, January 31, 1946, at 10:30 
a. m., to consider H. R. 5186, authorizing 
certain administrative expenses in the 
Post Office Department, and for other 
purposes. 

COMMITTEE ON THE CENSUS 


The Committee on the Census will hold 
hearings on H. R. 4781, on Friday morn- 
ing, February 1, at 10 a. m. in room 1012. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


992. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
War, transmitting a draft of a proposed bill 
to authorize the exchange of certain land 
at the Benicia Arsenal, Calif.; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

993. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting supple- 
mental estimates of appropriation in the 
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amount of $6,544,400 for the Post Office De- 
partment, to be paid out of the postal reve- 
nues for the fiscal year 1946, and an estimate 
of $4,000 for the fiscal year 1946, to be paid 
out of the general fund of the Treasury, to 
provide funds with which to make full settle- 
ment of a private relief act (H. Doc. No. 427); 
to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

994. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a supple- 
mental estimate of appropriation for the 
fiscal year 1946 in the amount of $31,600 
for the Department of Labor (H. Doc. No. 
428); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

995. A letter from the Postmaster General, 
transmitting a tabulation showing the num- 
ber of envelopes, labels, and other penalty 
inscribed material on hand and on order 
June 30, 1945; the number of pieces procured; 
the estimated mailings, and the estimated 
cost, by departments and agencies, for the 
quarter ended September 30, 1945; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the 
Clerk for printing and reference to the 
proper calendar, as follows: 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri: Committee on 
Appropriations. H.R. 5158. A bill reducing 
certain appropriations and contract author- 
izations available for the fiscal year 1946, 
and for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1500). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. JACKSON: Committee on Indian 
Affairs. H.R. 2947. A bill to authorize the 
consolidation of lands on the Sisseton Indian 
Reservation, S. Dak., and for other purposes; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 1505). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. LEA: Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. H. R. 5117. A bill to 
amend title V of the Communications Act 
of 1934 so as to prohibit certain coercive 
practices affecting radio broadcasting; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1508). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. SABATH: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 499. Resolution providing for 
the consideration of H. R. 5158, a bill reduc- 
ing certain appropriations and contract 
authorizations available for the fiscal year 
1946, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1509). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. JACKSON: Committee on Indian Af- 
fairs. S. 480. An act to authorize the sale 
of the allotment of Henry Keiser on the Crow 
Indian Reservation, Mont.; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1501). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. JACKSON: Committee on Indian Af- 
fairs. H. R. 4027. A bill authorizing sale 
of the allotment of LeRoy Milliken on tbe 
Crow Indian Reservation, Mont.; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1502). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. JACKSON: Committee on Indian Af- 
fairs. H. R. 4034. A bill authorizing the 
issuance of a patent in fee to Alice Yarlott; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 1503). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 
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Mr. JACKSON: Committee on Indian Af- 
fairs. H. R. 4035. A bill authorizing the 
issuance of a patent in fee to Wiibur Keiser; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 1504). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey: Committee on 
Claims, H. R. 4957. A bill for the relief of 
Herman Gelb; without amendment (Rept. 
No, 1506). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. PITTENGER: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 5167. A bill for the relief of the estate 
of Mrs. Minerva C. Davis; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1507). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 





CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, commit- 
tees were discharged from the considera- 
tion of the following bills, which were 
referred as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 5097) for the relief of Hanson, 
Orth, & Stevenson, Inc.; Committee on 
War Claims discharged and referred to the 
Committee on Claims. 

A bill (H. R. 5226) granting a pension to 
Nell H. Shacklette; Committee on Pensions 
discharged and referred to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 





PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII public bills 
and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. CASE of South Dakota: 

H.R. 5262. A bill to provide additional 
facilities for the mediation of labor disputes, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Labor. 

By Mr. BUCK: 

H. R. 5263. A bill to provide for the pro- 
curement and installation of mechanism for 
recording and counting votes in the House 
of Representatives; to the Committtee on 
Accounts. 

By Mr. WALTER: 

H.R. 5264. A bill to permit the payment 
of readjustment allowances after a 3-week 
waiting period to former members of the 
armed forces whose unemployment is due to 
a stoppage of work resulting from a labor dis- 
pute; to the Committee on World War Vet- 
erans’ Legislation. 

My Mr. HAGEN: 

H.R. 5265. A bill to dispense with the re- 
quirement of registration under the Selective 
Training and Service Act of 1940. as amended, 
of men 45 years of age and over; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HUBER (by request) : 

H. R. 5266. A bill to redefine the status of 
members of the United States occupational 
forces in Europe between November 12, 1918, 
and July 2, 1921, for the purposes of certain 
acts and regulations administered by the 
Veterans’ Administration; to the Committee 
on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. McGEHEE: 

H. R. 5267. A bill to amend the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act of May 29, 1939, as 
amended; to the Committee on the Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. McGLINCHEY: 

H. R. 5268. A bill to provide that preference 
in appointments to civilian positions in the 
Government be given to parents of individ- 
uals who died in the armed forces; to the 
Committee on the Civil Service. 

By Mr. RILEY: 

H. R. 5269. A bill to amend section 5 of the 
Home Owners’ Loan Act of 1983, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

By Mr. SPENCE: 

H. R. 6270. A bill to amend the Emergency 
Price Control Act of 1942, as amended, and 
the Stabilization Act of 1942, as amended, 
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and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 
By Mr. ENGLE of California: 

H.R. 5271. A bill to amend an act entitled 
“An act to allow credit in connection with 
certain homestead entries for military or 
naval service rendered during World War IL”; 
to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. HAGEN: 

H.R. 5272. A bill providing for a national 
referendum on the proposed loan to the 
Government of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HUBER (by request): 

H. R. 5273. A bill to permit the payment 
of readjustment allowances after a 3-week 
waiting period to former members of the 
armed forcc; whose unemployment is due to 
a stoppage of work resulting from a labor 
dispute; to the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. McGEHEE (by request): 

H.R. 5274. A bill to amend an act en- 
titled “An act to establish standard weights 
and measures for the District of Columbia; 
to define the duties of the Superintendent 
of Weights, Measures, and Markets of the 
District of Columbia; and for other pur- 
poses”, approved March 3, 1921, as amended; 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia, 

By Mr. McMILLAN of South Carolina: 

H. R. 5275. A bill to revive and reenact the 
act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State Highway Department of South Caro- 
lina to construct, maintain, and operate a 
free highway bridge across the Pee Dee 
River, at or near Cashua Ferry, S. C., ap- 
proved April 30, 1940; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. RANDOLPH: 

H.R. 5276. A bill to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to provide for the payment to 
certain Government employees for accumu- 
lated or accrued annual leave due upon their 
separation from Government service,” ap- 
proved December 21, 1944; to the Committee 
on the Civil Service. 

H.R. 5277. A bill to grant certain addi- 
tional basic authority to the Civil Service 
Commission; to the Committee on the Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. GORDON: 

H. J. Res. 309. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President of the United States of Amer- 
ica to proclaim October 11, 1946, General 
Pulaski’s Memorial Day for the observance 
and commemoration of the death of Brig. 
Gen. Casimir Pulaski; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GRANT of Indiana: 

H. J. Res. 310. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President of the United States of Amer- 
ica to proclaim October 11, 1946, General 
Pulaski’s Memorial Day for the observance 
and commemoration of the death of Brig. 
Gen. Casimir Pulaski; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WALTER: 

H. Con, Res. 123 Concurrent resolution re- 
declaring the policy of the Congress with 
respect to reports required to be submitted 
to it which relate to the disposition of cer- 
tain surplus property; to the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Departments. 

By Mr. CANNON of Missouri: 

H. Res. 498. Resolution providing an allo- 
cation from the contingent fund of the 
House to the Committee on Appropriations 
for expenses of studies and examinations 
under House Resolution 50; to the Commit- 
tee on Accounts. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 
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By Mr. CANNON of Missouri: 

H. R. 5278. A bill to legalize the admission 
to the United States of Virginia Harris 
Casardi; to the ttee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

By Mr, DAVIS: 

H.R. 5279. A bill for the relief of Dixie 
Margarine Co., a Tennessee corporation, of 
Memphis, Tenn.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. D’EWART: 

H. R. 5280. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to sell certain lands in the 
State of Montana to Lindly Nelson; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

H.R. 5281. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to sell certain lands in the 
State cf Montana to Robert Nelson; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

H. R. 5282. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to sell certain lands in the 
State of Montana to Clarence Huso; to.the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

H. R. 5283. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to sell certain lands in the 
State of Montana to Everett H. Hanson; to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. EARTHMAN: 

H. R. 5284. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Lucy 
T. Harris; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R. 5285. A bill for the relief of Ben 
Thomas Haynes, a minor; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

By Mr. LEA: 

H. R. 5286. A bill for the relief of Claude R. 
Hall and Florence V. Hall; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

By Mr. JENNINGS: 

H. R. 5287. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Cecile 
W. McAfee, Sarah McAfee, and Haven H. 
McAfee; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. McGLINCHEY: 

H.R. 5288. A bill for the relief of Warren N. 
Miller; to the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. REECE of Tennessee: 

H.R. 5289. A bill for the relief of Alfred 
Arrowood; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

H. R. 5290. A bill for the relief of Solon P. 
Haun; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. RAYFIEL: 

H.R. 5291. A bill for the relief of Morris 

Zucker; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. WALTER: 

H.R. 5292. A bill for the relief of Second 
Lt. Ephraim D. Yates; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


1503. By Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin: Letter 
from American Legion Post, No. 21, Kenosha, 
Wis., in opposition to the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration establishing a contact officer within 
the various counties or districts; to the Com- 
mittee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

1504. Also, petition of Junker Ball Post, 
No. 1865, Veterans of Foreign Wars, Kenosha, 
Wis., in opposition to the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration establishing a contact officer in 
Kenosha County; to the Committee on World 
War Veterans’ Legislation. 

1505. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
Colorado State Association of County Com- 
missioners, petitioning consideration of their 
resolution with reference to amendment of 
the Social Security Act-to permit recipients 
of old-age assistance to reside in public in- 
stitutions; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

1506. Also, petition of Sgt. Thomas R. Clark 
and others, petitioning consideration of their 
resolution with reference to demobilization 
of men overseas; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 
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WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 30, 1946 


(Legislative day of Friday, January 18, 
1946) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian 
on the expiration of the recess. ; 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father God, who art the Love 
that never forgets and the Light that 
never fails, Thou hast taught us that 
when we lend a hand to Thy earthly 
children in their striving for life and 
light we hallow Thy name. Grant us, 
we beseech Thee, courage, patience, wis- 
dom, and vision for the living of these 
days on ages telling. Enrich us with the 
durable satisfactions of life, so that the 
multiplying years may not find us bank. 
rupt in those things that matter most, 
the golden currency of faith and hope 
and love. We ask it in the Redeemer’s 
name. Amen, 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one 
of his secretaries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed a bill (H. R. 4437) to 
provide for the return of public em- 
ployment offices to State operation, to 
amend the act of Congress approved 
June 6, 1933, and for other purposes, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. BARKLEY. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


The 


Aiken Gurney O’Daniel 
Austin Hart Pepper 
Bailey Hatch Radcliffe 
Bankhead Hawkes Reed 
Barkley Hayden Robertson 
Bilbo Hickenlooper Russell 
Bridges Hill Saltonstall 
Briggs Hoey Shipstead 
Buck Huffman Smith 
Bushfield Johnson, Colo. Stanfill 
Butler Johnston, S.C. Stewart 
Byrd gore 

Capehart La Follette Taylor 
Capper r Thomas, Okla 
Chavez Lucas Thomas, Utah 
Cordon McCarran Tobey 
Donnell McClelian Tydings 
Downey McFarland Walsh 
Eastland McKellar Wheeler 
Eliender Wherry 
Ferguson Magnuson White 
Fulbright Maybank Wiley 
George Mead Willis 
Gerry Millikin Wilson 
Gossett Murdock Young 
Green Murray 

Guffey Myers 


Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. Grass], the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana [Mr. Overton], and 
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the Senator from New York [Mr. Wac- 
NER] are absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. An- 
prews], the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
CarvILLE], and the Senator from Wyo- 
ming (Mr. O’MaHoney] are necessarily 
absent. 

The Senator from Washington [Mr. 
MITCHELL] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. Con- 
naLLY] is absent on official business as a 
representative of the United States at- 
tending the first session of the General 
Assembly of the United Nations, now 
being held in London. 

The Senator from Delaware {Mr. 
TUNNELL] is absent on official business 
as a member of the Mead committee. 

Mr. WHERRY. ‘The Senator from 
Michigan (Mr. VANDENBERG] is absent on 
official business as a representative of 
the United States attending the first ses- 
sion of the General Assembly of the 
United Nations, now being held in 
London. 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
Batt] is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from MIllinois [Mr. 
Brooks], the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
Brewster], and the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Moore] are necessarily 
absent. 

The Senator from California [Mr. 
KNOWLAND] is absent on official business 
as a member of the Mead committee. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Sev- 
enty-nine Senators having answered to 
their names, a quorum is present. 


LOAN TO GREAT BRITAIN—MESSAGE 
FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a message re- 
ceived from the President of the United 
States a few minutes ago be laid before 
the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the Chair lays before the 
Senate the message from the President 
of the United States which the clerk will 
read. 

(For text of message this day received, 
see proceedings of House of Representa- 
tives, on p. 586.) 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the message, with the ac- 
companying agreement, will be referred 
to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency and printed. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to introduce a joint 
resolution carrying out and implement- 
ing the recommendations made by the 
President in his message. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky? 

Mr. LANGER. I object. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator withdraw his objection? 
All I seek to do is to introduce a joint 
resolution and have it referred to the 
committee. It is important that the 
matter be considered promptly. We ex- 
pect to have open hearings on the sub- 
ject. I hope the Senator will not pre- 
vent the introduction of the joint 
resolution. 

Mr. LANGER. I am sorry, but I can- 
not withdraw my objection. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from North Dakota objects. 

Mr. JOHNSTOY of South Carolina 
obtained the floor. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, may I 
propound a parliamentary inquiry? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Under the present 
legislative status in the Senate, is it pos- 
sible to introduce this joint resolution 
without unanimous consent? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. In 
the opinion of the Chair, it would not be 
at this time. 

The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
JOHNSTON] has the floor. 


INVESTIGATION OF STARVATION 
CONDITIONS IN EUROPE 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from South Carolina yield to 
me so that I may ask unanimous consent 
to read a brief telegram? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
yield provided I do not lose the floor. 

Mr.CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to read a brief 
telegram. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, the Senator may proceed. 

Mr. CAPEHART. The telegram is 
addressed to me and reads as follows: 


Notre Dame, INp. 
Senator Homer CAPEHART, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The administration and faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame, assembled in meeting, 
commend you for your recent action together 
with 33 of your colleagues in regard to the 
starvation prices in Europe, and bring to 
your attention the following resolution which 
we have sent to the President and to Secre- 
taries Byrnes, Patterson, and Vinson. We 
urge your continuing support. 

The administration and faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame, assembled in meeting, 
urge upon you the necessity of positive and 
immediate action on the following measures: 

1. Government mobilization with all speed 
of food and transport sufficient to raise the 
minimum diet in all countries, including 
Italy, Germany, Austria, Hungary, and the 
Far East, including Japan, to 2,000 calories a 
day, and in the liberated countries to 2,600 
a day. 

2. Complete freedom of private relief agen- 
cies such as the Red Cross, American Friends 
Service Committee, Catholic War Relief Com- 
mittee, and other religious groups to oper- 
ate in every country, in addition to full sup- 
port for UNRRA, operations of which should 
be extended. 

3. Immediate opening of the mails to Aus- 
tria and Germany so that private persons may 
send food, medicine, and clothing. Future 
harmonious international relations and pres- 
ervation of the peace require action on these 
measures in conformity with the dictates of 
the Christian science and American tradition 
of charity. 


O'DONNELL, THE 
ADMINISTRATION, AND FACULTY. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 
By unanimous consent, the following 
routine business was transacted: 

BOARD OF VISITORS TO THE MERCHANT 
MARINE ACADEMY AND THE COAST 
GUARD ACADEMY 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under 


authority of law the Chair appoints the 
Senator from Arkansas (Mr, McCLeEL- 
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LAN] a member of the Board of Visitors 
to the Coast Guard Academy and the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. Rapcurrre] 


a member of the Board of Visitors to the 
Merchant Marine Academy. 


PETITION 


Mr. WILEY presented a resolution 
adopted by the Board of Supervisors of 
Milwaukee County, Wis., requesting the 
War Department, Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation, Federal Housing Au- 
thority, and the National Housing Ex- 
pediter to take the necessary steps to 
develop the so-called Eline plant site 
needed for housing purposes for veterans, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 


PROTEST AGAINST PEACETIME COMPUL- 
SORY MILITARY TRAINING 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to present for appro- 
priate reference and printing in the 
Recorp a letter from A. L. Ryan, district 
superintendent of the Methodist Church 
of Kansas City, Kans., together with an 
attached statement adopted by the Coun- 
cil of Bishops of the Methodist Church 
at Buck Hill Falls Inn, Pen:sylvania, on 
December 5, 1945, protesting against 
peacetime compulsory military training. 

There being no objection, the letter 
with the accompanying statement, was 
received, referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs, and ordered to be print- 
ed in the Recorp, as follows: 


THE METHODIST CHURCH, 
Kansas City District, 
Kansas City, Kans., January 19, 1946. 
The Honorable ArtHUR CAPPER, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Senator Capper: I am enclosing 
herewith a statement on peacetime compul- 
sory military training, as adopted by our 
Methodist Board of Bishops at a recent meet- 
ing. 

I find myself in complete agreement with 
the stand which is here set forth. I am 
therefore, writing you to urge you to do every- 
thing possible in harmony with the ideals 
set forth in this statement. 

There is certainly a better way for the 
achievement of the preservation of peace 
than that which is contemplated by compul- 
sory military training. 

Very truly yours, 
A. L. RYAN. 


THE STATEMENT ON PEACETIME COMPULSORY 
MILITARY TRAINING ADOPTED BY THE COUNCIL 
OF BISHOPS OF THE METHODIST CHURCH AT 
BUCK HILL FALLS INN, PENNSYLVANIA, DE- 
CEMBER 5, 1945 


With a solemn sense of responsibility to 
our Nation and to our church, the bishops of 
the Methodist Church desire formally to ex- 
press their conviction that the passage of a 
law requiring universal peacetime military 
conscription or compulsory training is un- 
wise. We believe that the protection of this 
Nation and all other nations must be achieved 
through international agreement and cooper- 
ation and not by the unilateral action of any 
one people. We express our confidence in 
those principles and processes initiated at 
San Francisco. We call upon our Govern- 
ment to take the lead in implementing them 
into a united world structure. It should not 
rely for its defense upon independent stand- 
ing armies but upon the broader base of an 
international security guaranteed by all na- 
tions for the benefit of each nation. 

We believe that universal military con- 
scription in time of peace is: 

(1) A denial of the spirit of the Atlantic 
Charter. 
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(2) A betrayal of our historic democratic 
tradition. 

(3) A possible step toward bureaucratic 
fascism by setting up a powerful military 
caste in this country. 

(4) A threat to the moral life of our youth 
subjected in a crucial year to an extended pe- 
riod of unwelcome futility and character dis- 
integration. 

The proposal is untimely in an age whose 
patterns of life and national defense are as 
yet unfixed because (1) new and revolution- 
ary scientific discoveries are making obsolete 
traditional methods of defense; (2) such an 
unprecedented step may lead to a false sense 
of national security; and (3) the present ten- 
sion in our international relationships will be 
heightened by any move which leads to sus- 
picion of our national aims and will result in 
protective rearmament upon the part of other 
nations. This is the path to war and destruc- 
tion and not to peace and national safety. 

We call upon the Congress of the United 
States to give to the world a decisive demon- 
stration of faith in the possibility of achiev- 
ing a world unity resting upon good will and 
mutual respect rather than upon force and 
material power. The practice of the princi- 
ples of the Christian religion still remains our 
ultimate and most practical security. 

We reaffirm with deepening conviction the 
words adopted by the general conference of 
1944: “The time is at hand when the church 
must rise in its might and demand an inter- 
national organization which will make an- 
other war impossible.” 

THE COUNCIL OF BISHOPS, 
CHARLES C. SELECMAN, 
Dallas, Tez., 
Chairman of Council. 
WILLIAM C. MARTIN, 
Topeka, Kans., 
Acting Secretary of Council. 
PAvuL B. KERN, 
Nashville, Tenn., 
Chairman of Committee 
Which Drafted the Statement. 

This statement was sent to the President 
of the United States, the Secretary of the 
Navy, the Secretary of War, the chairman of 
the Military Affairs Committee, and the 
chairman of the Naval Affairs Committee of 
both the Senate and the House. 


TAXATION OF GOVERNMENT PROPERTY— 
PICK-SLOAN PLAN FOR DEVELOPMENT 
OF MISSOURI RIVER VALLEY 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to present for appro- 
priate reference and to have printed in 
the Recorp a resolution adopted by the 
York County (Nebr.) Board of Super- 
visors at its regular meeting on January 
3, 1946, relating to the taxation of Gov- 
ernment property and the Pick-Sloan 
plan for the development of the Missouri 
River Valley. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was received, referred to the Com- 
mittee an Agriculture and Forestry, and 
ordered to be printed in the REcorp, as 
follows: 

COPY OF COUNTY BOARD ACTION, YORK COUNTY 
BOARD OF SUFERVIEORS, REGULAR MEETING 
JANUARY 3, 1946 
The following parts of the action by the 

Nebraska Association of County Officials was 

adopted, by resolution, by the York County, 

Nebr., Board of Supervisors: 

“TI. PICK-SLUAN PLAN 

“We favor the early start and completion 
of the Pick-Sloan plan of development of the 
Missouri River Basin and urge speedy appro- 
priations by the Congress for this purpose. 
We are inalterably opposed to the creation of 
a Missouri Valley Authority, as proposed in 


the Murray bill, S. 555, or as proposed in any 
other bill. 
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“VI. NONTAXABLE REAL ESTATE 


“Because of the great amount of nontaxa- 
ble real estate now owned by the United 
States Government, which may be retained 
by the Government, .Senate file S-1518 pro- 
vides that such property shall not be exempt 
from taxation; therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the Nebraska State Asso- 
ciation of County Commissioners and Super- 
visors, at this time, communicate their en- 
dorsement of the bill to the Senate Commit- 
tee on Finance and to respective Congress- 
men and Senators. It is also urged that the 
respective chairmen of county boards in Ne- 
braska communicate their endorsement sim- 
ilarly and at once. 

“Moved by Haggard, seconded by Rogers, 
that we adopt the parts of the foregoing 
resolution referring to the taxation of Goy- 
ernment property and the Pick-Sloan plan 
for the development of the Missouri River 
Valley, and that copies of the referred por- 
tions be sent to the Congressmen and Sena- 
tors from Nebraska. Motion carried.” 


FISH HATCHERY IN COMANCHE COUNTY, 
OKLA.—REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


Mr. GOSSETT. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Commerce, I ask 
unanimous consent to report favorably 
without amendment the bill (S. 396) pro- 
viding for the transfer of a certain fish 
hatchery in Comanche County, Okla., to 
the city of Lawton, Okla., and I submit 
a report (No. 909) thereon. The bill has 
the approval of the Secretary of the In- 
terior, as will appear from a letter from 
him which is made a part of the report. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the report will be received, 
and the bill will be placed on the calen- 
dar. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


As in executive session, 
The following reports of a committee 
were submitted: 


By Mr. GEORGE, from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations: 

Executive A, Seventy-ninth Congress, sec- 
ond session, a protocol to extend for 1 year 
from October 1, 1945, with certain modifica- 
tions, the Inter-American Ccffee Agreement 
signed in Washington on November 28, 1940 
(Exec. Rept. No. 1); 

Executive B, Seventy-ninth Congress, sec- 
ond session, a protocol dated in London 
August 31, 1945, prolonging the interna- 
tional agreement, regarding the regulation of 
production and marketing of sugar, which 
was signed in London May 6, 1937 (Exec. 
Rept. No. 2); 

Vice Adm. Alan G. Kirk, United States 
Navy, to be Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary of the United Stztes to Bel- 
gium and to serve concurrently and without 
additional compensation as Envoy Extraor- 
dinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to Lux- 
emburg; 

Leon L. Cowles, of Utah, now a foreign- 
service Officer of class 6 and a secretary in the 
diplomatic service, to be aiso a consul of the 
United States of America; 

Robert Lacy Smyth, of California, now a 
foreign-service officer of class 2 and a secre- 
tary in the diplomatic service, to be also a 
consul general of the United States of 
America; 

Elbert G. Mathews, of California, now a 
foreign-service officer of class 6 and a secre- 


tary in the diplomatic service, to be also a 


consul of the United States of America; 

Sydney B. Redecker, of New York, now a 
foreign-service officer of class 2 and a secre- 
tary in the diplomatic service, to be also a 
consul general of the United States of 
America: 
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Merritt N. Cootes, of Virginia, now a 
foreign-service officer of class 5 and a secre. 
Se ae ths Tan a ee 
consul of the United States of America; 

Edward P. Maffit, of Missouri, now a for- 
eign-service officer of class § and a 
in the diplomatic service, to be also a consti] 
of the United States of America; 

S. Roger Tyler, Jr., of West Virginia, now 
a foreign-service officer of class 6 and a secre- 
tary in the diplomatic service, to be also a 
consul of the United States of America; 

William Witman 2d, of Pennsylvania, now 
a foreign-service officer of class 6 and a secre- 
tary in the di service, to be also a 
consul of the United States of America; 

Sundry persons for promotion in the 
foreign service of the United States. 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ELLENDER: 

8.1775. A bill for the relief of Walter J. 
Barnes Electric Co. and Maritime Electric 
Co., Inc., and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Utah: 

8.1776. A bill to authorize the exchange 
of certain land at the Benicia Arsenal, Cali- 
fornia; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs 


(Mr. WILLIS (for himself, Mr. Harr, Mr. 
Hawkes, Mr. HICKENLOOPER, Mr. Smirn, Mr. 
STANFILL, Mr. WILEY, and Mr. Youns) intro- 
duced Senate bill 1777, to assist the agencies 
of scientific and technological education and 
the development of the Nation and to estab- 
lish a National Science Foundation, which 
was referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce, and appears under a separate head- 
ing.) 
By Mr. HATCH: 

8.1778. A bill to establish and maintain in 
the General Land Office a record of title to all 
lands held by the Federal Government; to 
the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

By Mr. PEPPER (for himself, Mr. 
GEORGE, Mr. ee and Mr. 
Tart): 

8.1779. A bill to authorize the Federal 
Security Administrator to assist the States 
in matters relating to social protection, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 


PROPOSED NATIONAL SCIENCE 
FOUNDATION 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I should 
like to introduce a bill and make a few 
remarks in relation thereto, without 
taking the Senator from South Carolina 
from the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hory 
in the chair). Does the Senator from 
South Carolina yield for that purpose? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I yield only if I may hold the floor. 

Mr. WILLIS. I ask the Senator to 
yield with the understanding that he 
will not be taken from the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Indian: asks the Senator 
from South Caroline. to yield, provided 
the Senator from South Carolina is not 
taken from the floor. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
That is the only condition under which 
I will yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection to the Senator from In- 
diana introducing a bill and making a 
statement with relation thereto? The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself, the Senater from Con- 
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necticut (Mr. Harr], the Senator from 
New Jersey (Mr. Hawxes], the Senator 
from Iowa (Mr. Hickentooper), the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey (Mr. Smit], the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Stanritx], 
the Senator from Wisconsin {Mr. 
wrry)], and the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Youne], I am introducing 
this bill dealing with the formation of a 
National Science Foundation. 

There is a special reason at this time 
for the introduction of this bill. For 
more than a year bills providing for 
Federal! aid to science in some form have 
been in Senate committees. On October 
8. 1945, three subcommittees of the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs and the Com- 
mittee on Commerce joined in holding 
hearings on proposed legislation to cre- 
ate a National Science Foundation. 
Chief among the bills so considered are 
S. 1297 and S. 1285, referred to because 
of their sponsorship as the Kilgore and 
Magnuson bills, 

In the hearings on these bills, the 
joint subcommittees called 100 witnesses 
and printed about 1,000 pages of testi- 
mony, but no substantial agreement oun 
a proper bill came from these labors. 
In the end—toward the close of the last 
session before the Christmas recess—a 
new bill, S. 1720, was introduced in an 
effort to reach an agreement to report a 
bill. 

The reason for these difficulties is 
plain to anyone who will read the pend- 
ing bills and the hearings upon them. 
Fundamental division of opinion exists 
upon the far-reaching character of these 
bills as they relate to political controls 
over science, over the form of adminis- 
trative structure as between a directing 
board or a single head, over patent and 
national defense features of the bills, 
over the way in which Federal money 
would be distributed, and over the effect 
of such a distribution on science itself. 
I could continue with these reasons, but 
it is not my purpose at this time to go 
into the merits of this legislation. I 
merely wish to point out the situation 
as we now find it in these committees. 

The chief reason for controversy is 
that the pending bills offer no real dif- 
ference in approach to this very impor- 
tant problem. Both of the major bills, 
S. 1297 and S. 1285, together with the en- 
tirely new bill, S. 1720, coming from the 
sponsor of S. 1297, Mr. Kincorez, involve 
a large Government agency, politically 
responsible and politically controlled. 
No alternative to the philosophy of 
State-controlled science has been before 
the joint committee. 

Scientists who spoke at the hearings 
had no alternative approach to consider. 
Except for the one problem of whether 
there should be a board or a single head 
in charge of this vast science program, 
almost no testimony was produced on 
the vital question of the administrative 
structure and methods of operation of a 
National Science Foundation. The chief 
question before the witnesses was wheth- 
er the Federal Government should aid 
science; and of course most of the wit- 
nesses approved the proposal for Fed- 
eral aid. Few of the witnesses consid- 
ered how this was to be done. Few 
spoke of the specific provisions of the 
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bills. I doubt if the scientists who ap- 
peared—many of them eminent men— 
would be for any bill which means Gov- 
ernment control, political interference, 
py eee = the freedom of scien- 

hought and action. The pending 
bills do involve those questions very ma- 
terially, but few witnesses turned their 
opinions in that direction largely be- 
cause there was no other bill to raise the 
question of a different approach to Fed- 
eral aid of science. 

We are now in this position: The pend- 
ing bills have been rewritten and revised 
many times and no agreement has been 
reached on any one of them. In these 
circumstances, an entirely new bill, 
8. 1720, was introduced a few weeks ago. 
This new bill makes the same approach 
to the problem as did the previous bills; 
and it contains many new and contro- 
versial features. 

In these circumstances the committees 
in charge of the hearings must undoubt- 
edly reopen the hearings for further tes- 
timony. Certainly the committees could 
hardly report out a new bill claiming the 
support of testimony taken on previous 
and different bills—especially when the 
new bill raises questions on which con- 
troversy exists and on which there is an 
absence of testimony on the crucial point 
of administration. 

Since a renewal of hearings will and 
certainly should be undertaken, another 
means of accomplishing this aid to sci- 
ence should be put before the committee 
so as to provide an alternative approach 
to this problem. 

That is the purpose of the bill I am 
now introducing. The whole subject of 
Federal aid to science is far too important 
to be settled without exploring all proper 
methods. The bill I now offer is based 
on proved American experience which 
has developed American science from its 
infancy to the pinnacle of leadership. 
It safeguards the independence of science 
at the same time that it provides for 
Federal financial support of science. It 
eliminates political control far more than 
does any of the pending bills. It leaves 
the scientist free to determine the needs 
of science, and yet arranges to correlate 
science with the development of the Na- 
tion. It fosters world-wide scientific co- 
operation. 

The bill itself is a simple one. It pro- 
vides for the formation of an independent 
corporation by 50 of the most distin- 
guished leaders in the Nation, scientists 
and laymen. With full powers, properly 
safeguarded, this corporate body of dis- 
tinguished men and women would be en- 
trusted with the responsibility of evaluat- 
ing the changing needs of scientists, re- 
porting to Congress, and allocating the 
funds Congress appropriates for the pur- 
pose. 

For 80 years the National Academy of 
Sciences has functioned quietly and effi- 
ciently on the same principle. Since 
1917 the National Research Council, as- 
sociated with the Academy, has done 
likewise. The war record of these two 
distinguished scientific bodies is. worth 
any Senator’s study in connection with 
the question of Federal aid to science. 
Without the Academy and the National 
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Research Council, the work and achieve- 
ments of the OSRD, the WPB, and other 
agencies dependent on science would 
have been severely handicapped. The 
Red Cross, which, as we all know, has 
distinguished itself at home and abroad, 
in peace and in war, is organized on the 
same principle as the one embodied in 
this bill. Such institutions as the Acad- 
emy and the Red Cross are eloquent 
proof that the principle of an independ- 
ent body, free of Government interfer- 
ence and free of political control, is a 
sound and desirable one. 

Mr. President, that is the principle in- 
corporated into the bill for Federal aid 
to science which I now offer. I ask that 
it be referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce, which has other science-aid bills 
before it. There I hope it will receive 
proper consideration because of the 
splendid alternative it offers to the pres- 
ent controversies over Federal aid to 
science. 

Mr. President, I send the bill to the 
desk and ask that it be printed in full 
at the close of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the bill 
(S. 1777) to assist the agencies of scien- 
tific and technological education and 
the development of the Nation, and to 
establish a National Science Foundation, 
introduced by Mr. Wiiuis (for himself, 
Mr. Hart, Mr. Hawkes, Mr. HIcKen- 
Looper, Mr. Smita, Mr. STANFILL, Mr. 
WiLey, and Mr. Younc), was received, 
read twice by its title, referred to the 
Committee on Commerce, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc.— 

DECLARATION OF POLICY 

SECTION 1. Congress hereby recognizes that 
the energetic development and application 
of the Nation’s scientific and technological 
resources are essential to progress and pros- 
perity. The purpose of this act accordingly 
is to aid other agencies in advancing the 
Nation’s scientific and technological educa- 
tion and development, and in particular to 
supplement moneys now and hereafter forth- 
coming from private sources, by such appro- 
priations as Congress, acting upon the advice 
of the National] Science Foundation, herein 
created, may make available. 

ESTABLISHMENT OF INDEPENDENT OFFICE 

Sec. 2. There is hereby created, as an in- 
dependent agency of the Federal Govern- 
ment, the National Science Foundation, a 
corporation, the initial members of which 
shall be 50 distinguished men and women 
representative of all sections of the Nation, 
recognized leaders in the fields of funda- 
mental science, social sciences, medicine, 
engineering, and education, and lay persons 
of recognized standing in public affairs, 
selected solely on the basis of established 
records of distinguished service without ref- 
erence to any political, social, or religious 
factors. The President of the United States 
shali select and appoint these initial members 
of the Foundation from among nominations 
requested by him from the National Academy 
of Sciences for those fields within the 
province of the academy and from recognized 
national organizations in those fields cutside 
the province of the academy. 

Sec. 3. The National Science Foundation 
shall consist of not more than 50 members, 
and the said corporation hereby constituted 
shall have power to make its own organiza- 
tion, including its constitution, bylaws, and 
rules and regulations; to fill all vacancies 
created by death, resignation, or otherw:se; 
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to provide for the division into classes; to 
appoint a chief executive officer and a staff 
and to pay their salaries from moneys that 
may be available for that purpose; and in 
general to do all other matters needful or 
usual in such institution, and to report the 
same to Congress annually. 

Sec. 4. (a) The National Science Foundation 
shall hold meetings at such times and places 
in the United States as it may designate, and 
the Foundation shall examine into and re- 
port to Congress annually upon the mone- 
tary needs of American institutions devoted 
to higher education and the pursuit of 
knowledge in regard to research and training 
in all departments of science as well as aid 
by means of scholarships and fellowships in 
these departments, and disburse such funds 
as Congress may provide. 

(b) In matters relating to the depart- 
ments of science represented in the National 
Academy of Sciences (the physical and bio- 
logical sciences and mathematics) , including 
basic medicine and engineering, the Founda- 
tion shall in discharging its functions re- 
quest advice from the Academy (an agency 
incorporated by Congress, March 3, 1863, 
to advise Government in matters of science 
and art). With regard to matters outside 
those fields within the province of the Acad- 
emy, it shall request the advice of recog- 
nized national organizations in the appro- 
priate field. The Foundation, however, shall 
not be obligated to follow advice so requested 
if it is contrary to its own judgment. 

Sec. 5. The Foundation shall foster the 
maximum publication and disssemination of 
scientific discoveries and technical informa- 
tion of scientific value and may publish or 
arrange for publication of such discoveries 
and information. 

Sec. 6. The Foundation is hereby author- 
ized with the approval of and through the 
Secretary of State to cooperate in any inter- 
national research activities consistent with 
the purposes of this act and to conclude 
agreements with foreign governments or 
agencies thereof facilitating the acquisition, 
dissemination and exchange of scientific and 
technical information. The Foundaton 
shall, ffom time to time, in cooperation with 
the State Department and other interested 
governmental agencies appoint from nom- 
inees of scientific and professional associa- 
tions official representatives to accredited 
internaticnal scientific congresses and meet- 
ings and defray the expenses of such repre- 
sentatives. 

Sec. 7. The National Science Foundation 
is authorized and empowered to receive by 
devise, bequest, donation, or otherwise, 
either real or personal property, and to hold 
the same absolutely or in trust, and to invest 
and manage the same in accordance with the 
provisions of its constitution, and to apply 
said property and the income arising there- 
from to the objects of its creation and ac- 
cording to the instructions of the donors: 
Provided, however, That Congress may at any 
time limit the amount of real estate which 
may be acquired and the length of time the 
same may be held by said National Science 
Foundation. 

Sec. 8. Neither the Foundation nor any of 
its members shall receive any compensation 
whatever from Congress for any of the serv- 
vices which it performs, but the actual ex- 
penses iné@rred in the discharge of its duties, 
including travel and subsistence of mem- 
bers in discharge of their duties, may be paid 
from appropriations which may be made for 
the purpose. 

Sec. 9. Congress shall have the right to re- 
peal, alter, or amend this act at any time. 

Sec. 10. In order to provide for the organ- 
ization of the Foundation and the making 
of an initial report and recommendation to 
Cengress there is hereby appropriated the 
stim of $100,000. 
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Mr. WILLIS: I express to the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina, my apprecia- 
tion for his courtesy to me. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 4437) to provide for 
the return of public employment offices 
to State operation, to amend the Act 
of Congress approved June 6, 1933, and 
for other purposes, was read twice by 
its title and referred to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 


ATOMIC BOMBS IN INTERNATIONAL SO- 
CIETY—ARTICLE BY SENATOR THOMAS 
OF UTAH 


[Mr. THOMAS of Utah asked and obtained 
leave to have printed in the Recorp an article 
prepared by him on the subject Atomic 
Bombs in International Society, published 
in the October 1945 issue of the American 
Journal of International Law, which appears 
in the Appendix.] 


AMERICA’S PRODUCTION PROBLEM— 
ADDRESS BY SENATOR WILEY 


{[Mr. WILEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Rrecorp a radio address 
on the subject of America’s production 
problem, delivered by him on January 29, 
1946, which appears in the Appendix.] 


THE AGRICULTURAL SITUATION — IN 
NEBRASKA—ADDRESS BY SENATOR 
BUTLER 


[Mr. BUTLER asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an address 
delivered by him at Columbus, Neb., January 
25, 1946, to the Nebraska State Convention 
of the NRECA, which appears in ‘the Ap- 
pendix. } 


RECLAMATION—ADDRESS BY SENATOR 
BUTLER 


[Mr. BUTLER asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an address 
delivered by him in Lincoln, Nebr., January 
28, 1946, at the annual meeting of the 
Nebraska Reclamation Association, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


OUR INTERNATIONAL POLICIES—AD- 
DRESS BY HON. ALF M. LANDON 


[Mr. CAPPER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address en- 
titled “Our International Policies,” deliv- 
ered by Hon. Alf M. Landon, of Kansas, be- 
fore the Kansas Women’s Republican Club 
annual meeting at Topeka, Kans., on January 
28, 1946, which appears in the Appendix.| 


UNITED STATES EMPLOYMENT SERVICE— 
DISCUSSION ON THE AMERICAN FORUM 
OF THE AIR 


[Mr. MURRAY asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp a discussion 
of the subject “Should the USES be turned 
over to the States immediately?” held on the 
American Forum of the Air, January 8, 1946, 
which appears in the Appendix. | 


THE PRESIDENT’S NATIONAL HEALTH IN- 
SURANCE PLAN—POLL OF WASHINGTON 
RESIDENTS 


[Mr. MURRAY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a poll of residents 
of Washington, D. C., in relation to President 
Truman’s national health insurance plan, 
which appears in the Appendix. | 


THE AMERICAN INDIAN AND GOVERN- 
MENT—ARTICLE BY BYRON BROPHY 


[Mr. BUSHFIELD asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an article en- 
titled “The American Indian and Govern- 
ment,” by Byron Brophy, which appears in 
the Appendix.] 


JANUARY 30 
PARITY PRICES FOR AGRICULTURAL 


[Mr. BUSHFIELD asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp a statement 
on parity prices for agricultural commodities, 
prepared by C. C. Hanson, secretary of the 
Association of the Southern Comm 
of Agriculture, which appears in the Appen. 
dix.] 

NO DEFENSE PLAN—ARTICLE BY JOSEPH 
AND STEWART ALSOP 

[Mr. HILL asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an article entitled 
“No Defense Plan,” written by Joseph and 
Stewart Alsop, and published in the Wash- 
ington Post of January 30, 1946, which ap- 
pears in the Appendix.| 
OPERATION OF PACKING PLANTS BY 

GAYLE ARMSTRONG—EDITORIAL FROM 

ROSWELL (N. MEX.) DAILY RECORD 

{Mr. HATCH asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial deal- 
ing with the appointment of Gayle Arm- 
strong to operate for the Government meat- 
packing plants, published in the Roswell (N. 
Mex.) Daily Record of January 25, 1946, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 

IMPROVEMENT OF THF: UNITED STATES 
ARMY—EDITORIAL FROM YANK 

[Mr. TAYLOR asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial re- 
garding suggestions for. the improvement of 
the United States Army, from Yank for 


December 21, 1945, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix. ] 


THE CASTE SYSTEM IN THE ARMY-—EDI- 
TORIAL FROM THE SATURDAY EVENING 
POST , 

[Mr. TAYLOR asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “Barrack Room View of the Brass,” from 
the Saturday Evening Post of January 5, 1946, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


JOURNAL OF THURSDAY, JANUARY 
17, 1946 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of Mr. Hory’s motion to amend the 
Journa! of the proceedings of the Senate 
of Thursday, January 17, 1946. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, inasmuch as we have been 
debating Senate bill 101, which ofttimes 
has been spoken of as the Fair Employ- 
ment Practice Act, let me say, as I have 
said on previous occasions, that the name 
is a misnomer insofar as the bill is con- 
cerned. It should be called a bill to take 
away the human rights of all the people 
of the United States. I say that for the 
reason that the bill would be far-reach- 
ing in its effects, and would actually take 
away from every employer the right to 
hire, fire, and increase salaries of em- 
ployees. The bill may be intended to 
care for some discriminations, but at the 
same time it would take away all those 
rights. 

I have been amused in the Senate to 
listen to the debates on this bill and to 
see arise on this ficor and speak time and 
time again Senators who have sponsored 
the bill but who acknowledge defects in 
almost every paragraph of it. Anyone 
who has listened to the discussions 
knows that to be true. Some Senators 
have actually stood on the floor of the 
Senate and suggested that the bill be re- 
committed—not sent back to the com- 
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mittee from whence it came, namely, the 
Committee on Education and Labor, but 
sent to the Judiciary Committee. I can 
imagine why some Senators wish to have 
the bill go to the Judiciary Committee. 
They would like to have some of the de- 
fects of the bill ironed out, since there 
are so many defects in it. Such Sena- 
tors want the lawyers of the Senate—the 
legal committee, so to speak, of the Sen- 
ate—to see whether they can cure the 
defects which have been called to their 
attention time and time again. The 
public wonders why so many Senators 
are trying to explain this proposed legis- 
lation, not only to the Senate, but to the 
people of the United States. We are ex- 
plaining it because we fear that the peo- 
ple of this Nation have been misinformed 
greatly in regard to what the bill would 
do if it were enacted into law. 

Let us lock for a few moments at the 
bill as it is now drawn. It undertakes 
overnight, by the enactment of a law, 
to say to the people of our country, “No; 
you shall not have any feeling about any 
beliefs, any religions, or any nationali- 
ties. No. Overnight you must do away 
with every bit of that.” If Senators will 
only discuss that mattetr with a psy- 
chologist they will find that such a re- 
sult would be impossible to accomplish, 
because the environment in which one 
is reared goes with him throughout his 
life, even to the grave. That is true 
in every section of the United States. 
Certain peculiarities may exist in one 
section of a State. In my State persons 
living in different sections often differ 
with each other in regard to various 
matters, because cf their early environ- 
ment and the doctrines which were in- 
culeated in them while they were young. 
It is impossible to get away from that 
situation by passing.a bill designed to 
interfere with the views entertained by 
citizens of the Nation, and if such a bill 
were enacted into law I am fearful that 
it would not be possible to enforce it. 

Mr. President, in. my hand I hold a 
statement which was prepared and sent 
to me from Anderson, S.C. The state- 
ment was prepared on behalf of the 
Anderson Daily Mail and the Anderson 
Independent Tribune. 

Mr.RUSSELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN in the chair). Does the Senator 
from South Carolina yield to the Senator 
from Georgia? 

rf JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Are the papers to 
which the Senator referred published 
by a former distinguished Member of this 
body, Mr. Wilton E. Hall? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
He is the editor and coowner of both 
newspapers. He has also recently com- 
pleted a term as the head of the news- 
pan association in South Caro- 

na. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The position which 
he occupied was that of president of the 
South Carolina Press Association. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Yes. An investigation was made in An- 
derson, S. C. Representatives of the 
newspapers to which I have referred were 
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sent to interview all businessmen in the 
locality. I now read from the statement 


which was prepared as a result of such 
interviews: 


The Fair Employment Practice Commis- 
sion legislation, if enacted into law, would 
be a farce, as far as small-business men in 
Anderson, questioned by a Daily Mail reporter 
yesterday, are concerned. Included in the 
survey were Negro workers and white em- 
ployers alike, who admitted that they did not 
know what the proponents of the FEPC were 
seeking. 

They believe Anderson represents an aver- 
age southern town, and those businessmen 
questioned yesterday represent average small- 
business men throughout the South. They 
were of the opinion that the FEPC seemed to 
have a “hidden” meaning in “fair employ- 
ment,” and that it was a bad bill and could 
never be enforced if it were passed by Con- 
gress. 

“I believe it would be a bad law, and could 
never be enforced,” one employer said. His 
opinion was that such a law would only 
cause confusion and do nothing toward solv- 
ing interracial relations in the South, “if 
that is a purpose of the bill,” he said. 

One Negro included in the survey was a 

veteran of 21 months in the South Pacific. 
He told the reporter that he had discussed 
racial relations with white soldiers in the 
Philippines many times. There was some 
argument about racial segregation, he said, 
but he pointed out that neither the Negro 
soldiers nor the white soldiers could deter- 
mine just what was meant by discrimination, 
when applied to white and Negro races. 
. The Negro pointed out that neither he nor 
rnany of his race had been able to determine 
just what the proponents of FEPC were seek- 
ing “If they want to improve racial relations 
between the white people and the colored 
people, then the FEPC will do nothing but 
cause confusion. The question of personal 
feeling is too big,” he said. 

Those Negroes questioned yesterday ad- 
mitted that they had not heard of any clear 
definition of fair employment practices, and 
told the reporter that they did not see how 
any such law would improve racial relations 
in the South. None would charge that they 
had been discriminated against, and again 
asked “What does the Congress mean when 
they say ‘discrimination’?” 

Most of the employers pointed out that 
they had built their businesses up over a 
period of years, and held to the belief that 
they had the right to hire anyone whom 
they saw fit and would conduct their busi- 
nesses accordingly. They said that any such 
legislation as the FEPC had too many loop- 
holes to be successfully enforced upon the 
people. 

Anderson has no large labor unions, and the 
closed shop is virtually unknown. Those in- 
cluded in the survey yesterday were con- 
vinced that the closed shop was discrimina- 
tion, and they said that until such a measure 
was included in any law to enforce any form 
of compulsory employment, the fair-employ- 
ment enactment cf Congress could not even 
hold any hope of enforcement. 

The survey showed that the average south- 
erner believes that proponents of FEPC are 
trying to reach too many intangible things 
that exist in the problem of racial relations 
in the South. They believe that those fa- 
voring fair employment practices are at- 
tempting to use the power of numbers to 
pass the measure, instead of digging into the 
facts involved where the law would affect 
the majority of the people. They believe 
that the FEPC is aimed directly at the South, 
and that it would be no fair enforcement in 
any part of the Nation. 

Negroes and white persons alike pointed to 
the racial troubles of northern cities, and re- 
fused to believe that legislation designed to 
curb these troubles would serve the same 
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purpose in the South. They again pointed 
to the intangible problems facing the two 
races in the South, and said that the most 
prominent problem confronting the average 
southerner is a friction between personali- 
ties which no law on earth can prevent. 

In answering questions put forth by the 
reporter, those included in the survey brought 
up the matter of States’ rights, and held to 
a strong belief that the FEPC is trespassing 
these rights. They could not understand 
how representatives of other parts of the 
Nation could successfully campaign for the 
welfare and well-being of the South. 

It was conceded by all questioned that if 
any other State adopted a fair-employment 
practice commission of its own, it possibly 
would solve some of the labor problems of 
that State, but never, they said, would such 
a@ law serve any purpose other than to con- 
fuse and bring about more problems than 


already exist for the people of South Caro- 
lina. 


Mr. President, I have read a statement 
which was prepared in Anderson Coun- 
ty, S.C. Anderson County is the county 
of my birth. I believe I know the feel- 
ings of the people of that county. I 
know that their feelings are not unlike 
the feelings of persons living in other 
counties of the State. 

I now come to Spartanburg County. 
That county has a large industrial cen- 
ter. 

Mr. President, taking up where I left 
off, let me say that I live in what is 
known as the industrial section of South 
Carolina, that is the Piedmont section. 
For the information of the Senate I may 
say that during November and December 
1945, 26 percent of all the cotton spindles 
running in the entire United States were 
in South Carolina. That shows that my 
State is rapidly becoming an industrial 
State. But I should like to call the at- 
tention of the Senate to a condition that 
cannot be changed. For some unknown 
reason it will be found that the indus- 
tries in my State are located in the Pied- 
mont. It will be found that in my State 
the colored people are not so numerous 
in the Piedmont. section. In some coun- 
ties in the lower part of South Carolina, 
not the section from which I come, there 
are three or four colored persons to one 
white person. The reverse will be found 
in the Piedmont section, from which I 
come. There it will be found that there 
are three or four white people to every 
colored person. 

Why doI gointo that? I mention it to 
show that the colored people of my State 
are principally located in the part of the 
State which is engaged in the business of 
agriculture. In the Piedmont section, 
the industrial section, a majority of the 
white population live. The people in 
the southern part of my State have been 
trained to raise cotton, corn, wheat, oats, 
potatoes, cabbage, tobacco, and products 
of that kind. When the Congress wants 
to do something, then, to benefit the 
colored race, let it help agriculture. 
When the Congress subsidizes any com- 
modity grown on the farm and holds 
prices up, guaranteeing that producers 
will receive a certain high price for the 
commodity, then it helps the colored race 
of my State. The representatives of my 
State in both the House and the Senate 
have at all times advocated help for 
agriculture. 
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As I read a few moments ago from 
reports in the Anderson Daily Mail, it 
is not believed that this bill can be en- 
forced in my State, and practically it 
will not be enforced. It does not cover 
the farms where the colored people in 
my State are principally found; but if 
this bill is passed it will affect them. In 
what way? Not in the way suggested 
in the first paragraph of the bill but in 
the reverse of the suggestion in the first 
paragraph, because, Mr. President, when 
the races are stirred up in any State— 
and this bill would stir them up—the 
trouble would not be confined to those 
whom the bill covers but would spread 
to the 85 percent of the colored race in 
my State whom this bill does not cover. 
If prejudice were stirred up against the 
races, the white against the colored and 
the colored against the white, then what 
would happen to that 85 or 90 percent 
in the farming area of my State? So, it 
should be apparent that those who are 
proposing to pass this bill are playing 
with dynamite so far as my State is con- 
cerned and so far as many other South- 
ern States are concerned. 

When a man living in the country 
reads the newspaper stories about the 
fair employment practice bill and then 
reads the bill, under which an accused 
person may be tried by a commission 
perhaps in Puerto Rico, perhaps in Chi- 
cago, or perhaps in Harlem, N. Y., or 
some other place, it is easy to imagine 
what that man will begin to think even 
though he may not be covered by the 
bill. 

We had such legislation as this on an- 
other issue that could have been settled 
without having a bloody war; but we have 
begun again to fan the fire between the 
South and the other sections. Surely, 
Mr. President, we must all be aware that 
the South, the colored people along with 
the white people, have been penalized 
enough in the past. 

Mr. President, some time ago the Con- 
gress pased a bill giving to what are 
known as the land-grant railroads the 
right to charge the Government stand- 
ard rates although the railroads had 
agreed and contracted when they were 
built through the West and the North- 
west to give the Government a substan- 
tial reduction of the normal rates. Un- 
der the rates provided under the Land- 
Grant Act the Government saved $20,- 
000,000 a month, month after month, 
because of the reduced rates for which 
the railroads carried Government 
freight. I wonder how much they have 
taken from the South by the discrimina- 
tory freight rates during the many years 
such rates have been in effect. If it is 
desired to do something for all the 
people of the South, white and colored, 
then let Us equalize the freight rates. 
After the War Between the States and 
on down through the years there grew 
up rules and regulations prescribing 
freight rates from one section of the 
United States to another. My State at 
first could not build any cotton mills. 
It was necessary first to obtain an ad- 
justment of freight rates. Then when 
the South got an adjustment of rates; 
what happened? Anyone who will go 
through the New England States will see 
what happened. Cotton mills were 
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moved from New England to the place 
where. they belong. Why haul a large 
bale of cotton all the way up to Massa- 
chusetts in order to have it made into 
cloth? The railroads gave a cheap-rate 
on the raw cotton carried to the North, 
but for hauling from South Carolina to 
the North cloth made from cotton about 
40 percent—not 40 cents, but 40 per- 
cent—more was.charged than for haul- 
ing the cloth over the same railroad 
from the North to South Carolina. Yet 
it is said there is no discrimination. 

Then when the Interstate Commerce 
Commission a few weeks ago decided 
that they had to readjust those freight 
rates, they changed them more or less 
according to Mason and Dixon’s line— 
I call it and I have always called it the 
Smith and Wesson line, above which is 
the area known as official territory—and 
said there was charged too high a rate 
below that line, and the rates must have 
been too low above it, for they said they 
would switch them a little, and take 10 
percent off the Southern rates and put 
10 percent more on the rates in official 
territory, showing that they believed the 
rates in the South were 20 percent too 
high. That was done by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission—not by. South 
Carolinians, not by southerners, but by 
a Commission representing all the people 
of the United States. 

The pending bill is certainly a far- 
reaching measure. It does not meet with 
the approval of anyone who looks to the 
future of our great country. I do not 
believe that anyone can study the bill 
and vote for it in toto. Every one of 
the authors of the bill to whom I have 
talked says, “We will change it so as to 
provide for trial by jury.” I dare say 
they would. They would nave to do so 
later, even if they did not put it in the 
bill. “We will cut down the penalty. 
We think that is too severe.” The pen- 
alty provided is $5,000 and a year in jail. 
Furthermore, if an employer were found 
guilty of not hiring someone today and 
probably hiring him day after tomor- 
row, there could be taken away from 
him the right to contract or to do busi- 
ness. He would be put on the blacklist. 
That is what is said, that his name would 
be made known all over the United 
States. That is in the bill. I did not 
put it there, the authors of the bill did 
that. 

Mr. President, I am proud I come from 
the South. Always the South will be 
found coming to the fore when any at- 
tempt is made to lynch, so to speak, the 
Constitution of the United States. That 
is what this bill does; it lynches the Con- 
sitution. Talk about antilynching laws! 
There should be one against lynching the 
Constitution. That is what is being at- 
tempted in this particular bill. 

Mr. President, let me show how a trial 
would be conducted under the bill. As 
a lawyer I have participated in trials, 
and I know exactly how the proposed 
Commission will undertake to try a man, 
They will meet, for instance, this morn- 
ing, and say, “Mr. B, you are alleged to 
have discriminated against Mr. C be- 
cause you hired Mr. D instead of Mr. C. 
We want to hear what you have to say 
about it.” So they start taking testimony. 
When one goes into court he puts his 
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witnesses on the stand and they testify, 
“This happened in such and such a place.” 


A little businessman 
money enough to run all over the United 
States, yet he could be taken to Chicago, 

When testimony is taken in a court, 
rules of evidence govern the procedure. 
But what do we find in this bill? Under 
it a man may say, “I have an affidavit 
from Mr. So-and-So that I brought along, 
Mr. Brown could not come, and I brought 
this affidavit, and I ask that the hear- 
ing agent let this be admitted in evi- 
dence.” Any lawyer within the hearing 
of my voice knows exactly what would 
take place in a court trial, but in this 
hearing, the hearing agent will say, “Yes, 
we will receive that for what it is worth.” 

The affidavit is read, and, oh, it is 
strong. The respondent has no chance 
to cross-examine the witnesses, he has 
no chance to look any witness in the 
face to see how he looks, to see whether 
or not he is lying or is telling the truth. 
He will not even have a chance to look 
at him to see whether he looks like the 
brother of the man who made the al- 
legation in the first place. 

In the affidavit, everything is alleged. 
An entire case is made out. The witness 
says, “Yes, I was present that day when 
So-and-So appeared before the employer 
and asked for the job, and I could tell, 
from the way the employer acted and the 
way he looked at the other persons in the 
office, that he was turning the applicant 
down because he was either of some other 
nationality or some other race.” 

Mr. President, the effidavit is put in 
evidence. After it is placed in the evi- 
dence the Supreme Court of the United 
States could not reverse a decision based 
on it, because it is something the Com- 
mission can hang its hat on. There 
may be just a little bit of truth in the 
affidavit, or there may be no truth in it; 
it may be a lie; but it constitutes some- 
thing in the evidence that points prob- 
ably at discrimination in the case. 

Mr. President, that is what we are 
facing. That illustrates why every man 
has the right to have his witnesses in 
court. That is why every man has the 
right also to be tried by a jury before 
he is convicted and sent to jail. That is 
why the people of England hundreds of 
years ago rose against their King and 
said, “We must have some rights,” and 
one of the rights they demanded and 
received was the one that is here being 
taken away from the people—the right 
of trial by jury. 

Another thing, Mr. President. Let us 
say a good old break-down for the co!- 
ored people is going on in my State. 
Let us say they have a colored orchestra 
there which is doing a fine piece of play- 
ing, and they decide to hook it on to the 
radio and let people elsewhere enjoy it. 
If there are more than six people em- 
ployed, a white person could come for- 
ward and say, “I want to be a member 
of that orchestra.” That is how far 
reaching the bill is. 

A church may employ more than six 
people in its headquarters, let us say, in 
Nashville, Tenn. I will take my own de- 
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nomination, for instance, the Baptist 
denomination, which employs more than 
six in its office in Nashville. They do 
business all over the Southern States, not 
in one State only. Their business is in- 
terstate commerce. Under the bill it can 
be said to the Baptist Seminary in Nash- 
ville, Tenn., “You have to employ col- 
ored people in the office here, too. You 
have to employ some to teach here in the 
school.” That is how far reaching this 
bill is. Knowing the sentiments of both 
white and colored, can anyone believe 
that is for the best interest of the peo- 
ple? Can anyone think the people want 
hat? 

, In South Carolina the colored people 
have organized some mighty good base- 
ball teams. I do not think they would 
like to haye white boys on their teams, 
from what I have heard from them. 
They want to play their own game; they 
want to be left alone. 

I notice, when I go to New York, that 
the colored people have congregated in 
Harlem. That is due to an inborn in- 
stinct. It will be found that the mem- 
bers of races congregate together; they 
want to be together. They do not want 
other races to interfere with them. That 
is nothing but human nature. It has 
always been true in the past. By this 
bill there is an attempt to change some- 
thing that God made. We did not make 
it. God made my face white and made 
some other face yellow and some other 
face black. I did not do it. Congress 
cannot change that state of affairs. 

A person who goes into the backwoods 
in South Carolina will find that some 
colored people there paint only the 
fronts of their houses white. On inquir- 
ing why that is done the reply is made 
that it is to keep out the “hants.” They 
are afraid the “hants” will come into the 
house at night and kill them, so the front 
of the house is painted white to keep 
them out. That is one of the peculiari- 
ties of some colored people. That pecu- 
liarity cannot be changed overnight. 

As I said a few moments ago, it will 
also be found that the colored people 
have seen fit to keep mostly to the south- 
ern area of my State. The whites have 
gone to the upper part of the State. The 
upper part of my State is closer to the 
mountains and the climate is a little 
colder. After the colored people in the 
South were set free, for some reason they 
stayed in the South. They did not go up 
North and get for themselves “a mule 
and 40 acres.” They stayed down South 
because the weather there suited them 
better, the climate suited them better, 
the conditions of life there suited them 
better. They wanted to stay with their 
own crowd. That is human instinct, and 
it cannot be changed by legislation. 

Mr. President, there are so many 
things which enter into the question 
which is now before the Senate that we 
had better go slow, we had better watch 
what we are doing, lest we take action 
that might result in great chaos in the 
United States. It might result in stir- 
ring up discontent rather than helping 
the Negro. I want to help the Negro. I 
warned the newspapers in my State to 
try to keep quiet respecting the racial 
question, because the more it is talked 
about, the more it is agitated, the worse 
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the situation becomes. Like a fire, it 
feeds on itself. 

Mr. President, could we enact a law 
which would succeed in making one love 
a Jew or hate a Jew? Could we enact a 
law which would succeed in making one 
love a colored man or hate a colored 
man? No. Iam speaking for the South, 
and I say that it will be found that in the 
South the colored man has advanced 
during the last 20 or 25 years as rapidly, 
if not more rapidly, than any other race 
has advanced in all the history of the 
world. Learn the facts and see if that 
is not so. 

Mr. President, this bill in effect says 
to a@ man, “You are discriminated 
against.” Such a bill stirs up race an- 
tagonism. Senators will notice that the 
bill is not sponsored by those who are 
particularly interested in the people of 
the South. I am interested in the people 
of my South, both white and black. I 
know that if the income of the people of 
my State is increased it will result in 
raising the standard of living in my 
State. But if something is done which 
will make the members of either the 
white race or the colored race think that 
the members of one race are doing an 
injustice to the other, it will be found 
that friction will immediately develop. 
If two sticks are rubbed against each 
other long enough fire will result. Suf- 
ficient friction can result from the pas- 
sage of the pending proposed legislation 
to cause serious trouble. 

Mr. President, I am here today to tell 
the world that the South did not start 
this movement. I have heard Senators 
say on this floor, “You who are from the 
South know more about how to handle 
the colored race than I do,” and then 
they turn around and say, “But we will 
tell you how to run things down in your 
part of the country.” 

Mr. President, I am not going to 
tell a Senator from a State whose main 
industry is mining how to carry on the 
mining industry. While I am Senator 
from South Carolina I shall not do such 
a thing. I do not know anything about 
mining, and I am not going to tell Sena- 
tors from mining States how to run their 
business. Iam not going to tell a Senator 
from a great cosmopolitan center such as 
New York, Chicago, or Detroit how to 
handle the affairs of a great city. But I 
can tell the Senate how we handle our 
affairs in South Carolina; and that with- 
out having any trouble. In South Caro- 
lina we follow the instinct which is in- 
born in the colored race as well as the 
white race, and let the two races segre- 
gate themselves. They do it themselves. 
In most place we do not have to segre- 
gate the races. In towns where there is 
no segregation it will be found that the 
colored people live on a certain street. 
No one makes them stay there, but it will 
be found that they go there automati- 
cally. Leave that up to them. 

Mr. President, I venture to say that if 
six colored people were to go to New 
York, without anyone interfering with 
them or telling them where to go when 
they reached New York, if they were sim- 
ply turned loose, in less than 10 days 
after they got to New York, even if they 
had to walk all over the town, they would 
be found in Harlem, with the other col- 
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ored people there. I think everyone 
realizes that to be true. Then why are 
we trying to build up a dam, so to speak, 
to push back the water against some- 
thing that we know is fundamentally 
wrong? If we do what we will have more 
outbreaks such as there were in Detroit. 
I warn Senators that if we pass this bill 
trouble will result when members of the 
two races get together. 

We might as well call a spade a spade. 
In my State, when some white boys go 
into a colored settlement we occasionally 
hear that one of the white boys has been 
cut up. If he had stayed in the white 
settlement he probably would not have 
been cut up. The opposite is also true. 
Let white boys go to what is called a 
Negro “hot spot,” and trouble is likely 
to result. 

Mr. President, I am trying to bring to 
the attention of the people of the United 
States what I believe to be for the best 
interest of all the people, not simply for 
13,000.000 people, but for 140,000,000 peo- 
ple. What I now urge is for the bene- 
fit, as I believe, of all the people of the 
country. I am not speaking simply for 
the interest of 13,000,000 people, or for a 
group of 5,000,000 or 6,000,000 people. 

Mr. President, referring to the Jewish 
people, I will say that I do not know of 
any Jews who voted against me in South 
Carolina. Their vote shows how I feel 
toward them and how they feel toward 
me. When I was zoing to college I 
worked in a store conducted by a Jew. 
However, there are some people—and I 
hate to say this—who do not like Jews. 
And some Jews probably like the people 
of their own race a little better than they 
like the people of other races. That is 
human nature, and the bill cannot 
change human nature and legislation 
never will. I fear the enactment of this 
bill, however, will do harm to our great 
country. 

I have before me an article from the 
Manufacturers’ Record of January 1946, 
written by George H. Fisher, chairman, 
labor committee, American Society of 
Industrial Engineers. I read one or two 
paregraphs: 

Race is the only basis upon which nature 
herself segregates the peoples of the earth. 


The yellow people have stayed to- 
gether. The white people have congre- 
gated, and the colored people have con- 
gregated in the past. 


For the sake of compatibility society segre- 
gates according to age in our schools, accord- 
ing to sex in rest rooms, according to re- 
ligion in churches, according to occupation 
in union halls, according to political beliefs 
in parties, according to height, weight, ex- 
perience, skill, and so forth, in industry. No 
one has seen fit to object to such subdividing 
for the sake of convenience or for other prac- 
tical reason. Yet, taking their cue from the 
leftist race agitators, our intellectuals in the 
labor movement somehow find it immoral to 
segregate, as nature herself has done since 
the dawn of history, on the basis of race. 


This is not my statement. This is the 
statement of the writer of the article. 


In thousands of test cases it has been 
found that 95 percent of all Negro haters 
can be cured through the natural-assimila- 
tion method if the element of force is ab- 
sent. In the large northern cities racial 
problems are being solved in this fashion on 
@ practical scale. Not only in industry but 
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in the fields of housing, religion, politics, 
and so forth, whites and Negroes are associat- 
ing together in perfect harmony when com- 
mon sense and imagination are applied in- 
stead of crack-pot social dogmatisms, which 
seek to compel by legislation that which is 
best accomplished by free-will action. 

Racial intolerance is an emotional malady, 
and it cannot be curbed through legislation 
any more than drunkenness was curbed by 
the Volstead Act. When world peace is re- 
stored and we can consistently preach 
against hatred of all races and peoples then 
we will again make headway with our 
brothers-under-the-skin thesis. But at a 
time when all the world and its races are 
entangled in a hopeless criss-cross of de- 
liberately-spawned hatreds we are foolish in- 
deed to saddle ourselves with legislation 
that can only insure the continuation of 
the same kind of hatreds. 


During the past several years there 
have been promulgated in this country 
certain theories of government—and 
this is one of them—and philosophies of 
life directly contrary to those under 
which this Government was founded 
and on which this Nation was builded. 
When this country started there were 
two schools of thought. One of them 
wanted a strong national government, 
to control everything. I am glad to say 
that those of that school of thought were 
not in the majority. Our great leader, 
Thomas Jefferson believed in the masses. 
He believed in freedom of thought, free- 
dom of speech, and the other great free- 
doms about which we talk. We have 
heard a great deal in late years about 
the “four freedoms.” They are nothing 
new. 

If Jefferson’s philosophy had not been 
followed, and we had tried in the United 
States to make all the people and all the 
States act alike all the time, even the 
War Between the States would not have 
been lost. There would have been 
enough to have fought against that 
theory, and to have won. 

So far as the South is concerned, Iam 
one of those who believe that the South 
would have been far better off if the 
War Between the States had been won 
by the Southern Confederacy, because 
ever since the War Between the States 
something has been popping up from 
time to time as a result of efforts to try 
to penalize the South. Anyone who 
reads history knows that what I am 
saying is true. We have been discrimi- 
nated against to the extent of billions of 
dollars in freight rates alone. For a 
long while the South was kept from 
having industries; but, thank the Lord, 
we are getting them now. Water can- 
not be rrevented from running downhill. 
Industries belon« iz. the South, and they 
cannot be kept from going there. 

The West had better wake up, too. It 
is in the same situation so far as freight 
rates are concerned. It is asleep, and 
does not know that anything has hap- 
pened. I am reminded of the story 
which I heard about a colored boy in the 
First World War. The colored boy and 
a German were engaged in a fight. 
Both of them had been disarmed and 
were going at it with only their fists. 
Suddenly the colored boy happened to 
think about the straight razor which he 
carried in his pocket. He reached into 
his pocket and got it, and made one swipe 
at the throat of the German. The Ger- 
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man jumped back and said, “You didn't 
touch me.” The colored boy said, “Just 
wait until you turn your head, and you 
will see.” {Laughter.] 

The same thing is true of the West. As 
soon as the West wakes up and wants 
some industries, particularly in the 
Northwest, it will find that its head is 
completely cut off so far as freight rates 
are concerned, and it cannot do a thing 
until there is an adjustment of freight 
rates. 

It was inevitable that sooner or later 
this question would come to a head, and 
that there would be a fight to the finish 
between the two divergent views about 
which I was speaking a few moments ago. 
This has happened in the introduction of 
Senate bill 101, the so-called fair em- 
ployment practice bill. The sponsors of 
the bill brought it before Congress when 
they knew, and everyone else who had a 
grain of sense knew, that they would have 
a fight on their hands. They have not 
seen anything yet. The fight has just 
begun, so far as I am concerned. 

The bill proposes to make permanent 
the FEPC, a bureaucratic control origin- 
ally set up by Executive order as an emer- 
gency war measure. It is proposed, 
through a permanent act, to prohibit dis- 
crimination in employment because of 
race, creed, color, national origin, or an- 
cestry. When I read all those words and 
realize all that they cover, I am forced 
to laugh. I know that such a law would 
be a farce, just as the newspapers back 
home said it would be. 

Mr. President, what is the veiled in- 
tent and ultimate purpose of this meas- 
ure? We people of the South take the 
position that certain provisions of the 
bill relate to proposals in connection 
with the conduct of our Government in 
which we do not believe and upon which 
we think we should not agree to com- 
promises. Is there any cause to do so? 
Would the bill bring about any good re- 
sult? I think we should consider that 
point. 

I hope no Senator joined in introduc- 
ing the bill because he hoped that there- 
by he would obtain a few more votes in 
the next election. I hope no Senators 
have done so. I certainly did not stir it 
up. I do not run for office again until 
1950; I shall be here until 1951, I hope, 
God sparing me. I am not speaking in 
an effort to gain any votes in any elec- 
tion; but I believe that if the attempt 
to pass the bill continues, probably at 
some future date someone will lose some 
votes, one way or another. It seems to 
me that those who continue to stir up 
strife and discontent will be likely to lose 
some votes. I would hate to see anyone 
lose votes on account of this bill, but 
such might become the case. As I stated 
when I spoke on this bill the other day— 
and I spoke then for approximately four 
hours and half—Mr. Dewey, in New 
York, probably did not gain many votes 
or much influence because of his support 
of the bill which was adopted in his State. 
From the looks of things, it seems to me 
that conclusion is justified. He had the 
legislature of his State pass a luke-warm 
kind of bill which is virtually nothing as 
compared with the bill which now is be- 
fore the Senate of the United States. 
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the cage, and they do not dare to turn 
him loose. That is what the situation in 
New York amounts to. 

All lawyers know that many persons 
find it very easy to believe that they have 
been willfully ted against or 
willfully injured. When I was engaged 
in the practice of law I represented 
thousands of laboring people in my 
State, and I know something about the 
matter of discrimination. Many times 
people are discriminated against, but 
many other times they simply imagine 
they are being discriminated against. 
All too often such injuries exist only in 
the minds of the persons who complain. 
So we see how easy it would be under 
the provisions of the pending bill for a 
Chinaman or a colored man or a Jap or 
someone else to claim that his failure to 
obtain a certain job was because dis- 
crimination was practiced against him. 
Mr. President, the pending bill would stir 
up, not one, but thousands and thou- 
sands of lawsuits throughout the United 
States. It would cause much bad feeling 
between the races, instead of developing 
good feeling. That is what I believe the 
bill would do. I challenge anyone to 
ask any person who has studied the pe- 
culiarities of the various races to sum- 
marize his findings. Any person who has 
made such studies will admit that every 
race, it matters not what race it may be, 
has certain peculiarities, and that often 
the members of a race which has been 
more or less subdued and which finally 
has emerged will feel they are still being 
penalized, even though such is not the 
case. Of course, sometimes they are jus- 
tified in such beliefs. 

Mr. President, we might just as well 
try to pass a law declaring that ail God- 
fearing men shall go to heaven. It would 
be just about as sensible to try to pass 
such a law as to try to pass the bill which 
now is before the Senate, and it would be 
just about as sensible to believe that by 
passing such a bill the desired results 
would be obtained. That is the way I 
feel about the pending bill, Mr. Presi- 
dent, and I believe that all other Mem- 
bers of the Senate will feel the same way 
if they will look into the facts and will 
consider the peculiarities of the various 
races. 

So, Mr. President, this bill is, in fact, 
exceedingly dangerous to the whole Na- 
tion, though it be aimed, as I see it, 
directly at the South, This infamous 
measure is but the culmination of a se- 
ries of discriminatory acts against the 
South which extend as far back as the 
reconstruction days immediately follow- 
ing the War Between the States. I have 
previously mentioned that point. 

In considering this iniquitous bill, Mr. 
President, let me say there can be no 
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question about its main intent or pur- 
pose. It would control the relationships 
between the races. I ask all Senators to 
read the bill and see if they do not find 
that that would be the case. The bill 
seeks to set up certain restrictions and 
regulations which the people of the South 
would never accept, unless at the point 
of a bayonet or because they were re- 
quired to do so by sheer force. That isa 
strong statement, Mr. President, but it is 
justified by the very nature of the pend- 
ing bill. Public opinion against its pro- 
visions is so strong that even force could 
not quell the assertion of the people’s 
rights under the Constitution. 

Mr. President, the South has no race 
problem. In the South we do not have 
any race riots. Although many persons 
have cried out about antilynching laws, 
we do not hear of any lynchings in my 
State. Just trust us to handle the situa- 
tion down there, and we will take care 
of it. We have had no lynchings in more 
than 20 years. That cannot be said for 
Harlem or for other parts of New York, 
I believe. In that locality they may not 
call it.lynching; they may merely say 
that some of the gangsters have been 
teaming up and shooting people down. 

Long ago the people of the South set- 
tled the race question in the only sensible 
way in which it could be settled, namely, 
by segregation. Segregation is not dis- 
crimination but, instead, it operates for 
the benefit of both the black and white 
races. It will be found that in the South 
the members of the two races live in 
segregated communities. There is an 
old saying that “birds of a feather flock 
together.” Races do the same. ‘There 
was no law which made them segregate, 
but they automatically adopted that sys- 
tem because they wanted to associate to- 
gether. That is the way in which the 
situation has been handled in the South, 
= it has been handled very satisfac- 
torily. 

Mr. President, the South will not ac- 
cept any measure which has the un- 
doubted intent of destroying segregation, 
and at the same time permit social equal- 
ity between the races. We believe that 


the colored people should have their col-’ 


leges, their elementary schools, and their 
churches. If they desire communities, 
they may have them also, Let them re- 
main in them. Let the rest of us leave 
them alone. 

The people of the South believe that 
they are the best friends of the colored 
race. Why should we not be their best 
friends, Mr. President? We know that 
we hare them with us. They will remain 
with us, and if they are not allowed to 
help build up our State they will pull 
it down. That being true, why should 
certain persons in other States come to 
South Carolina and tell us how to con- 
duct our affairs? While I was Governor 
of the State, on certain occasions, I told 
some persons who tried to interfere with 
our race problem to get out. If they 
come around pestering us too much 
again, I may repeat what I then said. 
Sometimes such persons will back away 
when the governor comes forward and 
tells them where to step and where not 
to step. We do not want to be obliged 
to follow such a course. But that is what 
we are confronted with when there is 
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forced upon us legislation of the kind 
which is now before the Senate. 

Mr. President, a great deal has been 
said about the laboring man. Let me 
say that I have been favorably inclined 
toward labor, and have made many 
speeches on the stump in behalf of labor. 
But I assert now that labor is being done 
a disservice by forcing upon us in the 
State of South Carolina, and in other 
States of the South, a bill of the type 
which is now under consideration. I do 
not have to tell a sensible man whether 
legislation of this type would be bene- 
ficial to the laboring man. God knows 
I want him to be organized. I think that 
it is necessary for him to organize in 
order that he may secure his rights. I 
am stating facts, and nothing else. 
When a representative of the FEPC 
comes to my State and asks, “Did you 
do this or did you do that,” I am fearful 
of what the results will be. I am speak- 
ing in behalf of the interests of the labor- 
ing people of not only my State but of the 
entire Nation. I believe that every good 
South Carolinian would do the same. 
I know the feelings of the people who 
are required to work. I toiled in the 
cotton mills for 10 long years. I wove 
in the cotton mill. I worked as a sec- 
tion man in the cotton mill. I was em- 
ployed in many cotton mills, and played 
baseball as a member of the teams of 
those mills against the teams of practi- 
cally every other mill that was in exist- 
ence in South Carolina at the time. I 
repeat that I know the feelings of the 
people who work in those mills. I am 
now telling the laboring man what will 
result from any movement having as its 
object the passage of a bill such as the 
one now pending before the Senate. I 
ask labor to turn the situation over in 
its mind and see if the pending bill would 
result in any benefit to labor in my State. 

I am talking straight from the shoul- 
der and trying to give the laboring man 
some facts which I believe could be used 
in behalf of all the people of my great 
State. We do not wish to see enacted 
legislation which will stir up strife, and 
do a great deal of injustice not only to 
the colored man but to all the laboring 
people of my State, as well as those of 
other Southern States. 

Mr. President, I believe that it is only 
those outside the southern region of the 
United States who have not settled the 
race problem, and do not seem to know 
how to settle it, who are interested only 
in promulgating the enactment of meas- 
ures which affect race relations. The 
people of the South believe that the han- 
dling of the race problem is a matter for 
local self-government. The people who 
desire to have enacted such a bill as the 
FEPC bill have the privilege of support- 
ing it, but the people of any State not 
desiring such a bill should not have it 
forced upon them. The people of my 
State believe in local self-government. 
In my State we have more than 1,500 
school districts which are operated by 
the trustees of the respective districts. 

So far as possible, the State refers ad- 
ministrative matters affecting the school 
districts to the counties and in turn, the 
counties refer them to the school dis- 
tricts. Do Senators know why that is 
true? It is true because the people in 
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South Carolina believe in local self-gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. President, the circuit court judges 
of my State, 14 in number, are elected 
from their judicial circuits. The reason 
for that is that there is a desire to give 
the people more local self-government. 
It will be found throughout the South, 
more so than in some other sections of 
the United States, I imagine, that the 
people like to run their own affairs. 
They do not want an outsider coming 
there and telling them what to do. If 
someone from outside the State should 
come down there and try even to tell the 
people for whom to vote, they would re- 
sent it. I have gone to other States and 
made political speeches, but no one has 
ever come to South Carolina and spoken 
and told the people for whom to vote. 
The reason is that my State believes in 
State rights, and in being left alone. 
They say, “You run your affairs, and we 
will run run ours.” 

The South sees no reason why a bill 
which has almost the ynanimous opposi- 
tion of its people should have crammed 
down its throat this FEPC measure. 

Mr. LUCAS rose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from South Carolina yield 
to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I yield for a question. 

Mr. LUCAS. I have no question, but 
have I not, under the rules, the right to 
stand, or do I have to sit down? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair rules that the Senator from Illi- 
nois has a right either to stand or remain 
seated. [Laughter.] 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
thank the Senator from [Illinois for 
standing up. That is all right, so far 
as I am concerned. 

Mr. LUCAS. I thought I could hear 
the Senator from South Carolina better 
if I were standing than if I were sitting. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I thank the Lord for my voice. I have 
never heard any complaint about people 
not being able to hear me when I speak. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. LUCAS. I hope the Senator does 
not take any offense. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Not at all. As I understand, 20 States 
of this Union have had in their legisla- 
tures proposals similar to the bill which 
is now before the Senate. They must 
not have thought well of the idea. A 
good many of them did not even let the 
measure get out of committee. Only 
two of them passed such a measure. I 
hope Senators will read the laws which 
were passed. If I ever saw a makeshift 
law, the FEPC laws of New York and 
New Jersey are makeshifts. They prom- 
ise people everything and give them 
nothing. That is what they do. “We 
want your vote, so we will pass a bill for 
you. We do not want to stir it up yet 
awhile until the ones who had it passed 
get back in office and things get settled 
down so that we will know at whose door 
to lay it.” It occurs to me that that is 
the way the matter is being handled at 
this time. 

The legislatures of 18 States consid- 
ering such legislation have rejected it. 
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I am sorry the Senator from New Mex- 
ico, one of the authors of the bill, is not 
present. The Legislature of New Mexico 
considered an FEPC bill, but, as I recall, 
it did not even get out of committee. 
That is the information I received from 
the Senator on the floor of the Senate a 
few days ago. 

As I stated, New York and New Jersey 
have seen fit to put some kind of an 
FEPC measure on their statute books. 
Has much been accomplished in New 
York? If either Senator from New York 
is present, I should like to know what 
the law has accomplished, how much 
good it has done. I should like to know 
what this cure-all has accomplished in 
that State. They may say, “We have 
not had time yet to know just what is 
going to happen.” Well, if they have 
not had time, let us wait just a little 
while and let us see what is going to 
happen there. Let us see what the re- 
action will be. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
yield for a question. ; 

Mr. TAYLOR. The Senator asked 
what the reaction has been in New York. 
A few days ago I was talking to a man 
from New York State who runs a coal 
yard. I do not know how large or how 
small or how black the coal is he sells, 
but he said that the FEPC bil] passed by 
the New York Legislature was working 
very well. I did not go into the details, 
but that is what he said, and he was a 
businessman there. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
The Senator talked with him? 

Mr. TAYLOR. I talked with him 
personally. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I, 
too, have received some messages from 
New York. Only this morning I received 
a letter from New York, which reads 
about as follows: 

For God’s sake don’t let that FEPC bill 
pass. It does not amount to a thing. 


That. is about the way the writer of the 
letter, who lives in New York, expressed 
himself. 


It certainly has not done any good in this 
State. 


That was the word I received in a 
letter from New York this morning. 

We heard the Senator from New Jer- 
sey [Mr. SMITH] speak on the bill. I 
yielded the floor to him a few days ago, 
and he said that, of course, they had not 
had time as yet to feel out the situation 
in New Jersey, but they were hoping to 
be able to analyze it in the near future. 
That was his statement on this floor, or 
something along that line. He also 
opposed bitterly some of the features of 
the pending bill. He concluded by stat- 
ing that a workable bill should be sub- 
mitted to the Senate. 

The people of the South believe that 
the title of the bill is a misnomer. 
Everyone who has read the title of the 
bill, “Fair employment”—— 

Mr. BARKLEY. Is the Senator in the 
title business? [Laughter.] 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Yes; I am in the title business. When a 
title is wrong, I always advise my clients 
that there is a defect in the title, and it 
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is my business now to show the defect in 
the title of the bill as best Ican. ‘There 
are sO many defects in the title that I 
cannot accept it, and I shall tell my 
clients about it, and let others vote ac- 
cording to their convictions. 

I would say that the title should have 
been “Unfair Employment Practice Act.” 
That really would have been a little bet- 
ter, to my way of thinking—“Unfair Em- 
ployment Practice Act.” In South Caro- 
lina the people believe that such a bill 
would be unfair to the employer, because 
it would take away from him the right to 
select his own employees. 

Probably some of the Senators listen- 
ing to me have employed persons. A 
great many things enter into the em- 
ployment of a man. A few days ago I 
was talking to a man who said he never 
employed a fellow who parted his hair 
in the middle. I do not know why he 
took that attitude, but that was his pe- 
culiarity, and it would not. be possible 
to knock that idea out of his head. We 
could not make him think differently by 
passing a law. When one came to him 
for a job, whatever might be his nation- 
ality, he would be turned down if he 
parted his hair in the middle. 

Mr. President, a great many establish- 
ments have what they call an employ- 
ment division. If one walks into such 
an establishment to get a job, they say, 
“Have a seat,” and all the time the ap- 
plicant is sitting there they are observing 
him, looking at him, giving him the “once 
over.” He may not know it, but they are 
studying him from the top of his head 
to the soles of his feet. They might look 
at his hands and see how they looked. 
I have known people to be turned down 
because their hands looked too delicate 
to do the work. Sometimes I have known 
people to be turned down because their 
hands looked too rough. So much enters 
into the employment of an individual 
that we cannot say that an employer is 
discriminating when he turns a man 
down. If a man happened to be of a 
minority race, and somebody else got a 
job for which he was applying, we could 
never tell him that he lost the job be- 
cause he parted his hair in the middle, 
or because he had rough hands, or be- 
cause his hands looked too tender. He 
would think he was not employed because 
he belonged to some particular race. 
That is what we are facing, and we might 
just as well understand it. 

I see sitting before me the Senator from 
North Dakota (Mr. Lancer]. He knows 
that in North Dakota that is what hap- 
pens. If aman in North Dakota employs 
someone, does he not look him all over 
before he employs him? Does he not 
study him? Certainly he does. He is 
really going to try to get someone who 
can do the job for him. That is what 
he wants, whatever the job happens to 
be. He is probably not going to turn an 
applicant down because of his color or 
his creed. 

If one belonging to a minority race did 
not succeed in getting a job he might 
turn the matter over in his mind, and 
when he met someone on the street he 
might say to him, “I have been discrim- 
inated against.” He might continue 
walking down the street telling those he 
met how he had been discriminated 


bad today.” 
Farther down the street he met another 
man who said, “John, you look very bad 
today.” When he met a third man who 
told him the same thing he really began 
to feel that he was sick and went home. 
He may not have been sick in fact, any 
more than the man who failed to secure 
employment was in fact discriminated 
against, when the employer chose to em- 
ploy one whom he was better 
fitted to fill the position he wanted to 
have filled. 

This proposed legislation is unfair to 
the majority of the employees because 
it would force the employer, against his 
will, to place all his employees on an 
equal social basis, something which both 
the employer and the employees do not 
want, something over which they have 
no control. 

Mr. President, do majorities have no 
rights in this country? Let us say an 


‘ establishment employs 49 individuals who 


object to one who applies for a job be- 
cause of the fact that he is a so-called 
conscientious objector, who did not want 
to fight for Uncle Sam. There are or- 
ganizations and sects in this country here 
and there whose members say they will 
not fight for their country. If the 49 
persons employed in the establishment 
did not want such a person to work with 
them should not their wishes be re- 
spected? Yet this bill would make it 
necessary to employ such a person 
against the will of the majority. 

Mr. President, I think majorities do 
have rights. The Gallup poll shows that 
the majority of people of the United 
States do not want this bill, I can goa 
step further and say that each individual 
State has a right. to say, by a majority 
vote of the State, what its people want 
in regard to matters of this kind. If it is 
intended to run roughshod over the ma- 
jority, then I think it is time for me and 
for other Senators to do anything within 
our power to preserve the rights of the 
majority. One may call our action a 
filibuster, or a “buster” of one kind or 
another, but I think we are entitled to 
cry out against this legislation and call it 
to the attention of the majority of the 
people of the Nation. ._ I especially do so 
now for the majority of the people of my 
State. My people have spoken, and they 
have made it known that they do not 
want such legislation as this. 

The fourteenth amendment to the 
Constitution contains a provision which 
may be availed of in argument on the 
subject, but it does not have reference 
to such a thing as employment, or any- 
thing of that kind, for the Constitution 
gives citizens the right to contract with 
each other without being interfered with 
in such a matter as is attempted by the 
establishment of a Fair Employment 
Practice Commission. 
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Mr. President, if this bill were to be- 
come law could any of us contract freely 
with an individual to work for us? No. 
We would be obliged to hire the indi- 
vidual whom the members of the pro- 
posed Commission told us we could hire. 
We would run the risk of hiring someone 
whom it might afterward be contended 
we should not have hired, because it 
would be alleged we had discriminated 
against another, and 6 months or a year 
later a decision might be made against 
us and we would be compelled to pay back 
pay which it was alleged was due the one 
who was not hired. 

Then the question is asked why some 
Senators are against the bill. Read the 
bill. I wish every newspaper would print 
the bill on its front page. If newspapers 
want to do something good for the United 
States, let them print the bill on their 
front pages. Then they will find out 
what will happen to it. The people as a 
whole have not had an opportunity to 
read and to study the far-reaching effect 
of a bill of this kind, a bill which reaches 
down into many little establishments 
which employ six or more individuals, 
and tells the employer what he may do 
and what he may not do. 

Mr. President, I cannot see how the 
proponents of this bill can advocate such 
legislation. But what amuses me more 
than anything else is that, as we refer 
the bill section by section, one Senator 
says, respecting one section, “Oh, yes; we 
want to change that section. We do not 
want it.to be in that form. We will cut 
out a word here and a word there. We 
will cut out the word ‘creed’ and insert 
the word ‘religion’.” “Oh yes,” it may be 
said, “creed” covers too much. 


Another Senator says, “Oh yes, I will. 


offer an amendment. I will offer an 
amendment to the bill which will pro- 
vide that a person who is not a natural- 
ized citizen may not object if he is not 
employed. I do not think he ought to 
have rights over the majority. I do not 
think he ought to have the right to come 
in under the bill. So I will offer an 
amendment to cover that point.” 

Another Senator says, “Oh yes, I think 
the man accused ought to be tried in his 
own State. I am willing to amend the 
bill to cover that point.” 

Another Senator says, “Oh yes, I think 
too many of the colored race are em- 
ployed by the FEPC now. Fifty-seven 
percent of those employed by the present 
committee are Negroes, although the 
Negroes compose only 9 percent of the 
population. The bill provides for the 
creation of a Commission to take over 
the duties of the present committee, but 
the matter of employment in the Com- 
mae in the future should be cared 
or.” 

Another Senator says, “Yes, I think 
the penalty provided is too severe.” The 
extreme penalty provided in it is what 
Killed the Volstead Act. It called for 
imprisonment for 5 years, and when a 
few influential individuals had hanging 
over their heads jail sentences of 5 years, 
the Volstead Act was killed. I am not 
talking against prohibition, because I 
favored it, but I say that if the terms of 
the Volstead Act had been reasonable, 
the Volstead Act as well as the Prohi- 
bition Act would probably now still be 


in effect. If the terms had not been so - 


harsh and far-reaching, the prohibition 
amendment would probably not have 
been repealed. 

This bill, Mr. President, takes in so 
much territory that the Commission 
could really run the whole United States. 

Some Senators employ more than six 
individuals. Such Senators would be 
covered by the terms of the bill. Some 
Representatives may not have as many 
as six employees on their staffs and they 
would not be affected by the bill. But 
those employing more than six would 
be affected by it. When a stenographer 
leaves and it is necessary to employ an- 
other the one doing the employing must 
be very careful lest he be accused of dis- 
crimination by employing the wrong per- 
son. If the bill becomes law and it is 
found that many employees have been, 
as may be charged, discriminated 
against, it may result in a supplemental 
appropriation being made to take care 
of those who were not employed. 

Mr. President, should this bill be 
passed it would set back immeasurably 
the colored race’s chance for self-im- 
provement and advancement of its posi- 
tion in the life of the Nation. The 
colored people are progressing. They 
are going forward. When my little girls 
know that I am trying to compel them 
to do something they do not want to do, 
if I am not watching them all the time 
they may do what I tell them not to do. 
Psychology teaches us it is not well to 
tell people not to do this and not to do 
that. A certain reaction occurs in an 
individual when he is told he must not 
do this and he must not do that. 

The only conclusion that can be 
reached, therefore, is that the propo- 
nents of the bill are mainly interested 
in securing bureaucratic control over the 
business and industrial life of the Nation 
by throwing the control of employment 
into the hands of a central government 
bureau rather than leaving it to the de- 
cisions of the individual employer; and 
that they are interested in doing it in 
such a way that it must be forced upon 
the people of the South. The South will 
resist such an attempt, Mr. President, 
and many other people will resist this 
proposed legislation when attempts are 
made to enforce it. The Senator from 
North Dakota will find that business in 
his State will resist it. ‘They will not like 
it when a Government agent goes there 
and tells them that they are discrimi- 
nating. The proponents of the bill are 
interested in accomplishing their object 
in such a way as to force the bill upon 
the people of the South, who, in accord- 
ance with their beliefs and principles, 
would never accept such restrictions and 
regulations. ‘The FEPC is bad enough in 
itself, and in the various regulations and 
restrictions which it provides, but in the 
light of its intentions and purposes, and 
in view of the administration it would 
receive at the hands of a Government 
bureau, it is immeasurably worse. 

It is bad enough to go into a courtroom 
with a paid solicitor against one, but one 
is in a terrible situation when the judge, 
the solicitor, and the jury are “fixed.” 
The FEPC goes forth and searches for 
the information. Then a representative 
of the FEPC sits in judgment and listens 


to the evidence. He has probably already 
gone over the evidence and has already 
given his opinion that the evidence is 
sufficient to convict, before there is ever 
a hearing in the case. Anyone within 
the sound of my voice who has had any- 
thing to do with the sort of trials which 
are held before boards and commissions 
knows that to be true. That is what we 
are coming to in the United States. 

We are asked to enact such a law at 
this time, when the country is in tur- 
moil, when we are being called upon in 
the United States Senate to pass legis- 
lation to care for suffering humanity, 
not only in the United States, but the 
world over. Think of the millions who 
will probably die this month because they 
lack the necessary food and clothes to 
sustain life. Under those circumstances 
we take up our time in the Senate on a 
question which, in my opinion, can only 
result in a great deal of bad feeling 
throughout the Nation. So it does not 
seem, after all, that we are what we 
claim to be, the greatest deliberative 
body in the world. I did not bring up 
this question. If it had been left to me, 
the ‘bill would never have been intro- 
duced, much less reported from the com- 
mittee. 

Visits to many sections of the country 
and correspondence throughout the 
whole region convincingly demonstrate 
that the people of the South are deter- 
mined to do everything in their power 
to prevent the passage of the bill. I 
think that is well illustrated by the action 
of practically all Senators from the 
South who speak for their States on 


- this question. 


Many things have impeded or tended 
to impede the progress of that great part 
of the country known as the South. I 
cannot help but mention time and 
again—and I shall continue to mention— 
the discrimination practiced against the 
South in the matter of freight rates. 
Now we are about to be confronted with 
the possibility of having a ceiling price 
placed upon the most substantial prod- 
uce of the South, raw cotton. If a ceil- 
ing is to be placed on cotton in order to 
protect the purchaser, a ceiling should 
be placed on everything that enters into 
the finished product, and upon retail 
prices in the stores, in order to protect 
the people who buy cotton dresses. 

Last night I was talking with my good 
wife. I asked her, “What did you pay for 
that little cotton dress that Sally has 
on?” She said, “$5.95.” ‘There was not 
a pound of cotton init. I doubt whether 
there was half a pound of cotton in it. 
I asked her, “What did you pay for a 
similar dress a few short years ago?” 
She said, “About $1.39 or $1.59, at the 
same kind of store where I bought this 
one—a store which adds odd cents to 
the price.” If a ceiling is to be placed 
on the price of cotton, it should be placed 
on everything which enters into the fin- 
ished product. 

I am throwing out a warning to the 
OPA. I will have to know something 
about the ceiling price on cotton before 
I will even vote to continue the OPA. 
That is the most vital thing to my people 
in South Carolina. At one time 1 vote 
meant something on the question 
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whether or not the OPA should be con- 
tinued. I believe that my vote will prob- 
ably be worth something: and other Sen- 
ators who are interested in cotton will 
probably also have some voice in the 
matter. I have told the OPA the same 
thing I am now tellirg the Senate. 

The OPA said, “We will put a ceiling 
price on cotton grown in the South, and 
dresses which formerly sold for $1.39 
may be sold for $5.95.” Everyone listen- 
ing to me knows that to be true, and that 
the ratio of the prices is as I have indi- 
cated. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I yield if I am not taken from the floor. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I hope this ques- 
tion will not take the Senator from the 
floor. 

The Senator is speaking about the 
OPA, and the ceiling price on cotton. 
Does the Senator believe that the OPA 
ought to continue a ceiling price for a 
commodity when more of the commodity 
is produced than is consumed? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Let them put a ceiling price on wheat, 
or oats. More is produced than is con- 
sumed. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I do not believe 
the Senator understands my question. 
Does the Senator believe that eventually 
OPA should be eliminated entirely? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Absolutely. 

Mr. McFARLAND. How does the 
Senator think its elimination ought to 
be brought about? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina: 
We must gradually get away from OPA 
and price fixing. We must have an inde- 
pendent people in the United States. We 
must stop telling them what to do and 
what not to do. I am becoming tired of 
all boards, bureaus, and commissions. 
This one is about to put me down. That 
is my feeling. The more they try to 
put on me, the more I will try to kick 
out from under the others. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Does not the Sen- 
ator believe that the law of supply and 
demand should govern prices? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
The law of supply and demand will han- 
dle price fixing. If there is too much of 
a certain commodity produced, the price 
will be held down. 

Mr. McFARLAND. What the Senator 
from Arizona wished to ask the Senator 
from South Carolina was this: With 
respect to commodities as to which the 
supply is greater than the demand, 
should not price ceilings be taken off 
immediately? 

Mr. JOHSTON of South Carolina. I 
think so. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Is not that true 
with respect to cotton? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. It 
is true with respect to cotton. We have 
more cotton than we know what to do 
with. Every year we carry over into the 
next year almost an entire year’s crop. 
Now the OPA wishes to put a ceiling on 
it. I do not see why it is necessary, in 
the first place. The Senator is abso- 
lutely correct. 
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Could anything be more insulting or 
discouraging to the great number of our 
citizens who earn their living by raising 
cotton than a ceiling price upon their 
largest money crop at this time, when we 
are confronted with strikes in our vast 
steel industry? We have also been fac- 
ing the meat-packing industry strike, the 
automobile industry strike, the textile in- 
dustry strike, and the electrical industry 
strike. Workers in those industries, with 
Government support and Presidential 
sanction, are demanding substantial in- 
creases in their weekly pay. Yet thé cot- 
ton farmer of the South, including South 
Carolina, who forms the backbone of the 
industry of the South, faces the likelihood 
of disaster by having the OPA place a 
ceiling price upon his largest money crop. 

Further to show the unfairness of the 
OPA ceiling on the price of cotton, let me 
say that no ceiling is placed upon the 
prices of things which the farmer must 
purchase in order to produce cotton. The 
OPA places a ceiling on some of the first 
processing. In most instances a ceil- 
ing is placed on the manufacturer, and 
then the goods are turned loose. After 
the ceiling price is placed on the cotton 
it goes into the market and is made into 
a dress. The OPA says, “We cannot teil 
exactly the character or quality of this 
dress. If it were an Arrow shirt we would 
know what price to put on it.” If the 
product were named Dixie or Columbia 
or some other name, a better price could 
be obtained for it than for some of the 
standard goods. That is the way those 
things work. If children’s dresses are 
made under a different name, the price 
goes up, and the public at large pays the 
increased price. 

Mr. President, I believe that Senators 
are beginning to see that no good can 
come from the passage of the pending 
bill. Watch my prediction. What 
started as a minority will prove to be a 
majority, because I predict that the bill 
will never be passed. 

Mr. President, I understand that other 
Senators wish to speak on the bill and 
bring out some facts concerning fili- 
busters. We have talked about filibusters. 
I do not wish to keep other Senators 
from speaking on the bill, especially if 
they wish to speak against it. 

I ask any of the proponents of the bill 
to take the bill up section by section. 
Before they are through they will have 
to acknowledge that it is a bad bill. That 
being so, the only thing to do is to kill it. 
Down home we believe that snakes are 
bad, so we kill them. I believe that this 
bill is a bad thing, so I think we ought to 
kill it. It can be compared to a snake, 
in this respect: if one starts at the front 
of it, it looks pretty good. When one 
look. at the front of a snake, and looks 
into his eyes, the eyes of the snake do 
not look bad. The same is true of the 
bill. At the front is a picture of what 
the proponents say it will do. But by the 
time one gets into the first section the 
snake sticks out his tongue. Then, when 
one gets into the second section of the 
bill, it becomes a snake. When we go 
further and read later sections of the 
bill, we see it begin to wind itself around 
everything with which it comes in con- 
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tact. It curls itself around everything 
So I think this bill is a snake. ; 
home we kill snakes, and if it was down 
home we would kill it. Therefore, I am 
in favor of killing this snake. 

Mr. President, I believe the Senator 
from Mississippi said he wished to make 
some remarks. 

Mr. BILBO. I desire to speak, but 1 
do not wish to interfere with the splendiq 
address the Senator from South Caroling 
is making. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I understand that the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi wishes to speak. If he does, I 
shall yield the floor to him at this time. 

Mr. BILBO. The Senator from South 
Carolina has been doing good work. As 
long as he is doing so well, I am glad to 
have him continue. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, at this time I am glad 
to yield to my colleague from Mississippi. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had agreed to the report of the commit- 
tee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the House to the bill (S. 1405) 
to authorize the President to retire cer- 
tain officers and enlisted men of the 
Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard, 
and for other purposes. 

JOURNAL OF THURSDAY, JANUARY 17, 1946 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of Mr. Hory’s motion to amend the Jour- 
nal of the proceedings of the Senate of 
Thursday, January 17, 1946. 

Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, in the first 
place I wish to read two paragraphs from 
the Republican Party’s platform, adopted 
at its Chicago convention in 1944: 

We pledge an immediate congressional in- 
quiry to ascertain the extent to which mis- 
treatment, segregation, and discrimination 
against Negroes who are i). our armed forces 
are impairing morale and efficiency, and the 
adoption of corrective legislation. 

We pledge the establishment by Federal 


legislation of a permanent Fair Employment 
Practice Commission. 


Mr. President, I take it that there are 
some Republicans who feel inclined to 
support this unconstitutional, Commu- 
nist-inspired monstrosity known as the 
FEPC because the Republican Party in 
its platform declared itself in favor of it 
at the insistence of groups who gathered 
in Chicago when the party platforms 
were being written. But I should like to 
observe that, contrary to the prevalent 
belief, when the Democratic Party met in 
1944 and wrote the platferm upon which 
it was to go before the people and request 
to be retained in power, it said not 2 
word about the FEPC. In the Demo- 
cratic Party platform there is not a line 
which commits our parts to support this 
unfair and disastrous piece of legislation. 
The Republican Party, at the insistence 
of the groups which were crying aloud 
for this un-American crackpot scheme, 
provided for it in their platform and 
offered it to the people of the country. 
But the Republican Party was hopelessly 
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defeated. So it strikes me that that 
should be sufficient to convince my Re- 
publican friends that they are under no 
obligation to continue to attempt to se- 
cure the passage of such legislation, be- 
cause the people have, in effect, con- 
demned it, or at least it was evidently a 
contributing cause to the defeat of the 
Republican Party’s nominee in the last 
presidential election. So no Republican 
should feel under obligation to carry out 
a pledge which was in a platform which 
he offered to the people of the country, 
but which resulted in the ignominious 
defeat of the Republican Party. IfI were 
a Republican, I would feel that I was free 
to ignore such proposed legis:ation. 

Mr. President, in my opposition to the 
bill I can be a regular Democrat and I 
can stand by the Democratic Party’s 
platform and I can fight this bill to a 
finish. Of course, it is true that the 
President of the United States who at 
that time was a candidate for reelection 
was in favor of it, and he so announced. 
In fact, he is the one who initiated the 
FEPC and brought it to life in the United 
States. 

I think it would be well for us to con- 
sider the genesis of the FEPC. Let us 
consider how it came about. The United 
States of America has been doing busi- 
ness as a@ government for 150 years. 
Our people have been hiring and firing 
employees for 150 years. Through all 
the years our Nation has continued to 
grow and expand, until it has become 
wealthy, powerful, and influential, more 
so than all the other nations of the earth. 
Today no one will question that the 
United States is at the top. We are the 
strongest, most powerful, wealthiest, and 
most prosperous nation on earth, and we 
did it all without an FEPC. In all the 
years of our history there was no demand 
for an FEPC. No United States Senator 
or Representative or citizen ever made 
such a proposal. 

So, Mr. President, something must 
have happened, some influence must 
have been injected into the body politic, 
some idea must have been planted on 
American soil to bring about the very 
suggestion of an FEPC. 

As a Senator, I was very close to the 
late President Roosevelt during his life- 
time. I have talked to him by the hour. 
I knew something of his political philos- 
ophy, his feelings, his sentiments, his 
convictions, his ideas, his dreams, his 
plans, his schemes. In fact, he never 
seemed to hesitate to speak frankly to 
me. Some time ago I remarked that I 
knew him a year before he projected his 
proposition to enlarge the Supreme 
Court. He went into detail and told me 
why it was necessary that something of 
that kind be done. During all my con- 
tacts with him no mention was made 
of anything resembling the FEPC. 

So, Mr. President, how did it come 
about, and why? As I have said before 
on this floor, I dug up the genesis of the 
FEPC and found it in a book entitled 
“What the Negro Wants.” Dr. Logan, of 
Howard University, selected 14 outstand- 
ing Negro leaders to write chapters in the 
book. Their names are Mary McLeod 
Bethune, Sterling A. Brown, W. E. Burg- 
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hardt DuBois, Gordon B. Hancock, Leslie 
Pickney Hill, Langston Hughes, Rayford 
W. Logan, Frederick D. Patterson, A. 
Philip Randolph, George S. Schuyler, 
Willard S. Townsend, Charles H. Wesley, 
Doxey A. Wilkerson, and Roy Wilkins. 
Those 14 Negroes are what we call the 
intelligentsia of the Negro race in the 
United States. Dr. Logan had a bright 
idea. He called in these Negroes and 
said to them, “I want you to write a chap- 
ter for a book which will be entitled 
“What the Negro Wants’.” Each one of 
these 14 leaders of the Negro race pro- 
ceeded in his own way to write a chapter. 
Included in the book is a chapter which 
was written by Dr. Logan. On page 16 of 
the book he tells us how the FEPC be- 
came a living monstrosity in American 
life. Listen to this: 

In recent years some Negroes have adapted 
an old American technique for the solution 
of the problem, namely, the mark on Wash- 
ington. Since I sat with Mr. A. Philip Ran- 
dolph and Mr. Fugene Davidson in the all- 
day conference with Mayor LaGuardia and 
Mr. Aubrey Williams that culminated in the 
President’s Executive Order No. 8802 of June 


25, 1941, I can bespeak the power of a threat- 
ened march. 


I do not see how anyone of this in- 
telligentsia of the Negro race, or anyone 
associated with them, can talk about the 
southern blcec of Senators being a group 
of terrorists who are resorting to intimi- 
dation and force, when we read the 
following: 

I can bespeak the power of a threatened 
march. There are, however, definite limita- 
tions on its power. Restrictions on travel 
have nullified it for the duration of the war 
and will probably curtail it in the crucial 
period when the European Peace Conference 
is held. Housing conditions in Washington 
and in many other boom cities during these 
same periods further restrict the number who 
would march. Even under the best condi- 
tions, the march can be used only occasion- 
ally unless such a small number participated 
as to make the march appear to be a bluff. 


They believe in numbers. 

I continue reading: 

Constant vigilance would have to be exer- 
cised against agents, provocateurs, or outside 
hoodlums determined to create disorder or a 
riot. I definitely favor the march on Wash- 
ington or on other cities only as a rare, dra- 
matic, powerful weapon that should be used 
only when all other methods have failed. 


In the early days of the war prepara- 
tions, when Mr. Roosevelt was notified 
througk A. Philip Randolph, Eugene 
Davidson, and Walter White, of the 
NALCP, that 100,000 Negroes had been 
organized to march on the city of Wash- 
ington and demand that Congress pass 
FEPC legislation, the President knew 
that it would mean trouble. He knew it 
would mean a great deal of disturbance 
in the Nation’s Capital while we were 
preparing for fighting the war. Logan 
sa‘d: 

All day we wrestled with the President and 
finally we persuaded him— 


No; they did not persuade him, they 
intimidated him; and he signed Execu- 
tive Order 8802, which created the first 
FEPC, and of which the editor of the 
Louisville Courier, of Louisville, Ky., was 
made chairman. He tried to operate it. 
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It got too hot for him. He resigned, and 
then the President was persuaded to is- 
sue another Executive order making the 
FEPC a little stronger than it was under 
the original order. Under the second 
order the present FEPC continued to op- 
erate, and is operating at the present 
time. 

I have shown the beginning of the 
FEPC in the United States. The appro- 
priation for a continuation of the FEPC 
came up for consideration after the end 
of the war last year. Some of us felt that 
it had served its purpose if it ever had 
had any purpose to serve. The only 
claim asserted in its behalf was that it 
had been established as a war measure 
for the sake of unity. No; not for the 
sake of unity, but it was said that the 
FEPC had been established in order to 
utilize all the manpower of the Nation in 
connection with the war effort. That 
was its purpose. -It was also claimed 
that discriminations were being prac- 
ticed against certain nationalities and 
certain races in this country, and that 
we were not receiving their full cooper- 
ation. Therefore, through the long, 
strong arm of the President, and under 
the war. powers which had been given 
to the President, he issued Executive 
Order 2802, which violates the Constitu- 
tion of the United States and violates 
the decisions of all the courts, as I shall 
later show by reading the authorities. 

But, Mr. President, the FEPC was a 
fine thing for a favored few: When, last 
year, we were asked to make additional 
appropriations for the FEPC, it had in 
its employ approximately 115 persons. 
Strange to say, 65 of those employees 
were Negroes. 

Mr. President, I wish to say that I have 
no prejudice against the Negro. I was 
born and reared in a State in which there 
were more Negroes than in any other 
State in the Union. I was born and 
reared in a State in which Negroes were 
in the majority. Mississippi is not like 
the State of Idaho, I may say to the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. Taytor], where 
there are less than 600 Negroes in the 
entire State. The Senator does not 
know anything about the Negro problem 
except what he has read. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. BILBO. I yield. 

Mr. TAYLOR. The Senator from 
Mississippi at least knows that any in- 
terest which I have in this bill is not in- 
spired by a desire to gain the votes of 
600 persons. 

Mr. BILBO. The Senator’s statement 
is true. His interest is not in gaining 
votes, at least not for himself. I do not 
know about the Democratic Party. 

Mr. President, a remarkable fact may 
be considered in connection with the 
Negro vote. There are approximately 
only 13,000,000 Negroes in the United 
States. I must confess that the Negro 
vote controls the election of the President 
of the United States. The Negro vote 


is so distributed among 12 of the North- 
ern and Eastern States that there are 
sufficient Negro votes in those States to 
control the balance of power between 
white Democrats and white Republicans, 
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whether or not the OPA should be con- 
tinued. I believe that my vote will prob- 
ably be worth something: and other Sen- 
ators who are interested in cotton will 
probably also have some voice in the 
matter. I have told the OPA the same 
thing I am now tellirg the Senate. 

The OPA said, “We will put a ceiling 
price on cotton grown in the South, and 
dresses which formerly sold for $1.39 
may be sold for $5.95.” Everyone listen- 
ing to me knows that to be true, and that 
the ratio of the prices is as I have indi- 
cated. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I yield if I am not taken from the floor. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I hope this ques- 
tion will not take the Senator from the 
floor. 

The Senator is speaking about the 
OPA, and the ceiling price on cotton. 
Does the Senator believe that the OPA 
ought to continue a ceiling price for a 
commodity when more of the commodity 
is produced than is consumed? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Let them put a ceiling price on wheat, 
or oats. More is produced than is con- 
sumed. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I do not believe 
the Senator understands my question. 
Does the Senator believe that eventually 
OPA should be eliminated entirely? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Absolutely. 

Mr. McFARLAND. How does the 
Senator think its elimination ought to 
be brought about? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina: 
We must gradually get away from OPA 
and price fixing. We must have an inde- 
pendent people in the United States. We 
must stop telling them what to do and 
what not todo. I am becoming tired of 
all boards, bureaus, and commissions. 
This one is about to put me down. That 
is my feeling. The more they try to 
put on me, the more I will try to kick 
out from under the others. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Does not the Sen- 
ator believe that the law of supply and 
demand should govern prices? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
The law of supply and demand will han- 
dle price fixing. If there is too much of 
a certain commodity produced, the price 
will be held down. 

Mr. McFARLAND. What the Senator 
from Arizona wished to ask the Senator 
from South Carolina was this: With 
respect to commodities as to which the 
supply is greater than the demand, 
should not price ceilings be taken off 
immediately? 

Mr. JOHSTON of South Carolina. I 
think so. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Is not that true 
with respect to cotton? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. It 
is true with respect to cotton. We have 
more cotton than we know what to do 
with. Every year we carry over into the 
next year almost an entire year’s crop. 
Now the OPA wishes to put a ceiling on 
it. I do not see why it is necessary, in 
the first place. The Senator is abso- 
lutely correct. 


Could anything be more insulting or 
discouraging to the great number of our 
citizens who earn their living by raising 
cotton than a ceiling price upon their 
largest money crop at this time, when we 
are confronted with strikes in our vast 
steel industry? We have also been fac- 
ing the meat-packing industry strike, the 
automobile industry strike, the textile in- 
dustry strike, and the electrical industry 
strike. Workers in those industries, with 
Government support and Presidential 
sanction, are demanding substantial in- 
creases in their weekly pay. Yet the cot- 
ton farmer of the South, including South 
Carolina, who forms the backbone of the 
industry of the South, faces the likelihood 
of disaster by having the OPA place a 
ceiling price upon his largest money crop. 

Further to show the unfairness of the 
OPA ceiling on the price of cotton, let me 
say that no ceiling is placed upon the 
prices of things which the farmer must 
purchase in order to produce cotton. The 
OPA places a ceiling on some of the first 
processing. In most instances a ceil- 
ing is placed on the manufacturer, and 
then the goods are turned loose. After 
the ceiling price is placed on the cotton 
it goes into the market and is made into 
a dress. The OPA says, “We cannot tell 
exactly the character or quality of this 
dress. If it were an Arrow shirt we would 
know what price to put on it.” If the 
product were named Dixie or Columbia 
or some other name, a better price could 
be obtained for it than for some of the 
standard goods. That is the way those 
things work. If children’s dresses are 
made under a different name, the price 
goes up, and the public at large pays the 
increased price. 

Mr. President, I believe that Senators 
are beginning to see that no good can 
come from the passage of the pending 
bill Watch my prediction. What 
started as a minority will prove to be a 
majority, because I predict that the bill 
will never be passed. 

Mr. President, I understand that other 
Senators wish to speak on the bill and 
bring out some facts concerning fili- 
busters. We have talked about filibusters. 
I do not wish to keep other Senators 
from speaking on the bill, especially if 
they wish to speak against it. 

I ask any of the proponents of the bill 
to take the bill up section by section. 
Before they are through they will have 
to acknowledge that it is a bad bill. That 
being so, the only thing to do is to kill it. 
Down home we believe that snakes are 
bad, so we kill them. I believe that this 
bill is a bad thing, so I think we ought to 
kill it. It can be compared to a snake, 
in this respect: if one starts at the front 
of it, it looks pretty good. When one 
look. at the front of a snake, and looks 
into his eyes, the eyes of the snake do 
not look bad. The same is true of the 
bill. At the front is a picture of what 
the proponents say it will do. But by the 
time one gets into the first section the 
snake sticks out his tongue. Then, when 
one gets into the second section of the 
bill, it becomes a snake. When we go 
further and read later sections of the 
bill, we see it begin to wind itself around 
everything with which it comes in con- 
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tact. It curls itself around everything. 
So I think this bill is a snake. 
home we kill snakes, and if it was down 
home we would kill it. Therefore, I am 
in favor of killing this snake. 

Mr. President, I believe the Senator 
from Mississippi said he wished to make 
some remarks. 

Mr. BILBO. I desire to speak, but 1 
do not wish to interfere with the splendiq 
address the Senator from South Caroling 
is making. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I understand that the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi wishes to speak. If he does, | 
shall yield the floor to him at this time. 

Mr. BILBO. The Senator from South 
Carolina has been doing good work. As 
long as he is doing so well, I am glad to 
have him continue. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, at this time I am glad 
to yield to my colleague from Mississippi. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had agreed to the report of the commit- 
tee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the House to the bill (S. 1405) 
to authorize the President to retire cer- 
tain officers and enlisted men of the 
Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard, 
and for other purposes. 

JOURNAL OF THURSDAY, JANUARY 17, 1946 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of Mr. Hory’s motion to amend the Jour- 
nal of the proceedings of the Senate of 
Thursday, January 17, 1946. 

Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, in the first 
place I wish to read two paragraphs from 
the Republican Party’s platform, adopted 
at its Chicago convention in 1944: 

We pledge an immediate congressional in- 
quiry to ascertain the extent to which mis- 
treatment, segregation, and discrimination 
against Negroes who are 1). our armed forces 
are impairing morale and efficiency, and the 
adoption of corrective legislation. 

We pledge the establishment by Federal 


legislation of a permanent Fair Employment 
Practice Commission. 


Mr. President, I take it that there are 
some Republicans who feel inclined to 
support this unconstitutional, Commu- 
nist-inspired monstrosity known as the 
FPEPC because the Republican Party in 
its platform declared itself in favor of it 
at the insistence of groups who gathered 
in Chicago when the party platforms 
were being written. But I should like to 
observe that, contrary to the prevalent 
belief, when the Democratic Party met in 
1944 and wrote the platferm upon which 
it was to go before the people and request 
to be retained in power, it said not a 
word about the FEPC. In the Demo- 
cratic Party platform there is not a line 
which commits our party to support this 
unfair and disastrous piece of legislation. 
The Republican Party, at the insistence 
of the groups which were crying aloud 
for this un-American crackpot scheme, 
provided for it in their platform and 
offered it to the people of the country. 
But the Republican Party was hopelessly 
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defeated. So it strikes me that that 
should be sufficient to convince my Re- 
publican friends that they are under no 
obligation to continue to attempt to se- 
cure the passage of such legislation, be- 
cause the people have, in effect, con- 
demned it, or at least it was evidently a 
contributing cause to the defeat of the 
Republican Party’s nominee in the last 
presidential election. So no Republican 
should feel under obligation to carry out 
a pledge which was in a platform which 
he offered to the people of the country, 
but which resulted in the ignominious 
defeat of the Republican Party. IfI were 
a Republican, I would feel that I was free 
to ignore such proposed legisiation. 

Mr. President, in my opposition to the 
bill I can be a regular Democrat and I 
can stand by the Democratic Party’s 
platform and I can fight this bill to a 
finish. Of course, it is true that the 
President of the United States who at 
that time was a candidate for reelection 
was in favor of it, and he so announced. 
In fact, he is the one who initiated the 
FEPC and brought it to life in the United 
States. 

I think it would be well for us to con- 
sider the genesis of the FEPC. Let us 
consider how it came about. The United 
States of America has been doing busi- 
ness as a government for 150 years. 
Our people have been hiring and firing 
employees for 150 years. Through all 
the years our Nation has continued to 
grow and expand, until it has become 
wealthy, powerful, and influential, more 
so than all the other nations of the earth. 
Today no one will question that the 
United States is at the top. We are the 
strongest, most powerful, wealthiest, and 
most prosperous nation on earth, and we 
did it all without an FEPC. In all the 
years cf our history there was no demand 
for an FEPC. No United States Senator 
or Representative or citizen ever made 
such a proposal. 

So, Mr. President, something must 
have happened, some influence must 
have been injected into the body politic, 
some idea must have been planted on 
American soil to bring about the very 
suggestion of an FEPC. 

As a Senator, I was very close to the 
late President Roosevelt during his life- 
time. I have talked to him by the hour. 
I knew something of his political philos- 
ophy, his feelings, his sentiments, his 
convictions, his ideas, his dreams, his 
plans, his schemes. In fact, he never 
seemed to hesitate to speak frankly to 
me. Some time ago I remarked that I 
knew him a year before he projected his 
proposition to enlarge the Supreme 
Court. He went into detail and told me 
why it was necessary that something of 
that kind be done. During all my con- 
tacts with him no mention was made 
of anything resembling the FEPC. 

So, Mr. President, how did it come 
about, and why? As I have said before 
on this floor, I dug up the genesis of the 
FEPC and found it in a book entitled 
“What the Negro Wants.” Dr. Logan, of 
Howard University, selected 14 outstand- 
ing Negro leaders to write chapters in the 
book. Their names are Mary McLeod 
Bethune, Sterling A. Brown, W. E. Burg- 





hardt DuBois, Gordon B. Hancock, Leslie 
Pickney Hill, Langston Hughes, Rayford 
W. Logan, Frederick D. Patterson, A. 
Philip Randolph, George S. Schuyler, 
Willard S. Townsend, Charles H. Wesley, 
Doxey A. Wilkerson, and Roy Wilkins. 
Those 14 Negroes are what we call the 
intelligentsia of the Negro race in the 
United States. Dr. Logan had a bright 
idea. He called in these Negroes and 
said to them, “I want you to write a chap- 
ter for a book which will be entitled 
“What the Negro Wants’.” Each one of 
these 14 leaders of the Negro race pro- 
ceeded in his own way to write a chapter. 
Inciuded in the book is a chapter which 
was written by Dr. Logan. On page 16 of 
the book he tells us how the FEPC be- 
came a living monstrosity in American 
life. Listen to this: 

In recent years some Negroes have adapted 
an old American technique for the solution 
of the problem, namely, the mark on Wash- 
ington. Since I sat with Mr. A, Philip Ran- 
dolph and Mr. Fugene Davidson in the all- 
day conference with Mayor LaGuardia and 
Mr. Aubrey Williams that culminated in the 
President’s Executive Order No. 8802 of June 
25, 1941, I can bespeak the power of a threat- 
ened march. 


I do not see how anyone of this in- 
telligentsia of the Negro race, or anyone 
associated with them, can talk about the 
southern blec of Senators being a group 
of terrorists who are resorting to intimi- 
dation and force, when we read the 
following: 

I can bespeak the power of a threatened 
march. There are, however, definite limita- 
tions on its power. Restrictions on travel 
have nullified it for the duration of the war 
and will probably curtail it in the crucial 
period when the European Peace Conference 
is held. Housing conditions in Washington 
and in many other boom cities during these 
same periods further restrict the number who 
would march. Even under the best condi- 
tions, the march can be used only occasion- 
ally unless such a small number participated 
as to make the march appear to be a bluff. 


They believe in numbers. 

I continue reading: 

Constant vigilance would have to be exer- 
cised against agents, provocateurs, or outside 
hoodlums determined to create disorder or a 
riot. I definitely favor the march on Wash- 
ington or on other cities only as a rare, dra- 
matic, powerful weapon that should be used 
only when all other methods have failed. 


In the early days of the war prepara- 
tions, when Mr. Roosevelt was notified 
througt. A. Philip Randolph, Eugene 
Davidson, and Walter White, of the 
NALCP, that 100,000 Negroes had been 
organized to march on the city of Wash- 
ington and demand that Congress pass 
FEFC legislation, the President knew 
that it would mean trouble. He knew it 
would mean a great deal of disturbance 
in the Nation’s Capital while we were 
preparing for fighting the war. Logan 
sa‘d: 

All day we wrestled with the President and 
finally we persuaded him— 


No; they did not persuade him, they 
intimidated him; and he signed Execu- 
tive Order 8802, which created the first 
FEPC, and of which the editor of the 
Louisville Courier, of Louisville, Ky., was 
made chairman. He tried to operate it. 


It got too hot for him. He resigned, and 
then the President was persuaded to is- 
sue another Executive order making the 
FEPC a little stronger than it was under 
the original order. Under the second 
order the present FEPC continued to op- 
erate, and is operating at the present 
time. 

I have shown the beginning of the 
FEPFC in the United States. The appro- 
priation for a continuation of the FEPC 
came up for consideration after the end 
of the war last year. Some of us felt that 
it had served its purpose if it ever had 
had any purpose to serve. The only 
claim asserted in its behalf was that it 
had been established as a war measure 
for the sake of unity. No; not for the 
sake of unity, but it was said that the 
FEPC had been established in order to 
utilize all the manpower of the Nation in 
connection with the war effort. That 
was its purpose. -It was also claimed 
that discriminations were being prac- 
ticed against certain nationalities and 
certain races in this country, and that 
we were not receiving their full cooper- 
ation. Therefore, through the long, 
strong arm of the President, and under 
the war powers which had been given 
to the President, he issued Executive 
Order 2802, which violates the Constitu- 
tion of the United States and violates 
the decisions of all the courts, as I shall 
later show by reading the authorities. 

But, Mr. President, the FEPC was a 
fine thing for a favored few: When, last 
year, we were asked to make additional 
appropriations for the FEPC, it had in 
its employ approximately 115 persons. 
Strange to say, 65 of those employees 
were Negroes. 

Mr. President, I wish to say that I have 
no prejudice against the Negro. I was 
born and reared in a State in which there 
were more Negroes than in any other 
State in the Union. I was born and 
reared in a State in which Negroes were 
in the majority. Mississippi is not like 
the State of Idaho, I may say to the 
Senator from Idaho (Mr. Taytor], where 
there are less than 600 Negroes in the 
entire State. The Senator does not 
know anything about the Negro problem 
except what he has read. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. BILBO. I yield. 

Mr. TAYLOR. The Senator from 
Mississippi at least knows that any in- 
terest which I have in this bill is not in- 
spired by a desire to gain the votes of 
600 persons. 

Mr. BILBO. The Senator’s statement 
is true. His interest is not in gaining 
votes, at least not for himself. I do not 
know about the Democratic Party. 

Mr. President, a remarkable fact may 
be considered in connection with the 
Negro vote. There are approximately 
only 13,000,000 Negroes in the United 
States. I must confess that the Negro 
vote controls the election of the President 
of the United States. The Negro vote 
is so distributed among 12 of the North- 
ern and Eastern States that there are 
sufficient Negro votes in those States to 
control the balance of power between 
white Democrats and white Republicans, 
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and whichever way the Negro voie goes 
in those States, so go the votes in the 
electoral college. There are some per- 
sons who are wise enough to know that 
if they wanted to be President they must 
not do anything which would offend the 
Negro vote in this country. Otherwise, 
they could never be President of the 
United States. 

Things have happened in this coun- 
try which never happened before. It is 
said that we must not offend the Negro. 
I do not blame the Negro. He is smart 
enough to know that he holds the balance 
of power in connection with the election 
of the President of the United States. 
He is audacious enough to use that 
power, to take advantage of the fact, and 
make demands which are unthinkable in 
the minds of men who pretend to know 
something about our constitutional form 
and scheme of government. That is 
where ail the crackpot ideas come from. 
That is the group behind this proposed 
legislation, that is where there is the 
greatest interest in it. 

It does not affect the South. In the 
South two-thirds of the Negroes of the 
United States live. It does not affect us, 
as is shown by the fact that Mr. Roose- 
velt was elected in 1944, and would have 
been elected if he had not received one 
single vote south of Mason and Dixon’s 
line. The wise politicians behind the 
bill know that, and that is why some 
people are willing to violate the rights 
and impose upon the rights, the consti- 
tutional rights, the inherent rights, of 
American citizens, by cramming all sorts 
of legislation down the throats of the 12 
Southern States, which did not have any- 
thing to do with the election of the last 
President of the United States. That is 
why we are a minority. 

I wish the Senator from Idaho, who sits 
before me, would take that home to him- 
self. If the United States Senate were 
fixing to pass a law which would affect 
the welfare and peace and harmony and 
unity and the economic conditions of his 
State, would he not stand here and fight 
until hell froze over before he would see 
his people imposed upon? That is why 
we are standing here. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BILBO. I yield. 

Mr. TAYLOR. I wish to make just a 
brief statement, inasmuch as the Senator 
has asked me a question. 

I would fight to protect my State, but 
I do not believe I would do it by prevent- 
ing my fellow Senators from ever voting 
on the question, if I could. I should be 
glad to let them vote, and to abide by 
the majority decision. I certainly would 
use whatever eloquence was at my com- 
mand and whatever facts I could muster 


- and marshal, to try to show them the 


error of the proposed legislation. Frank- 
ly, I am not too familiar with the PFEPC 
bill. I might be against it. I will admit 
frankly I am favorably inclined toward 
it, but my interest is that I want to see 
our democratic processes prevail, and 
those who are sent here to represent the 
people given the opportunity of voting 
upon this measure. 

Mr. BILBO. Whether they vote right 
or not? 

Mr. TAYLOR. Whether they vote 
right or not. What they are here for is 


to vote, and doubtless we all make mis- 
takes at times. 

Mr. BILBO. With the Senator’s un- 
derstanding of his obligation, under his 
oath as a United States Senator, if I 
were a citizen of his State and he were 
not willing to exhaust every means, every 
effort, every technique, and resort to 
every honorable means to protect his 
people when their rights and happiness 
and prosperity and peace and unity and 
welfare were at stake, I would not vote 
for him next time. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BILBO. I yield. 

Mr. TAYLOR. I would exhaust every 
resource I felt was honorable, but I 
would not feel that it was honorable to 
disrupt the democratic process and pre- 
vent the other Senators from voting on 
the question. 

Mr. BILBO. Then I will follow with 
the statement that the Senator has a 
very strange conception about what is 
honorable. I think that I can show him 
that filibustering, which has been in 
practice in this Nation for 150 years—— 

Mr. TAYLOR. Is an old and honorable 
profession?——— 

Mr. BILBO. Is an old and honorable 
institution. In fact, I propose to devote 
the greater part of my speech this after- 
noon to the history of filibustering, and 
the benefits and glory, the protection 
and the safety, which have been placed 
in the hands of United States Senators, 
who represent sovereign States as am- 
bassadors. 

Mr. TAYLOR. If the Senator can do 
a good enough job, I might join his fili- 
buster. 

Mr. BILBO. It will depend altogether 
upon the mental processes of my subject, 
to whom I am addressing my remarks. 
If the Senator declares to me he is open 
to conviction, I shall undertake the job. 

I am not going to take up the time of 
the Senate. ([Laughter.)] What is the 
laughter about, Mr. President? Sixty 
days is not very long. I shall not take 
up time this afternoon in discussing too 
much of the legal effect of the proposed 
bill, but it might be interesting—and I 
am sorry the Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. CHAvEZz] is not present—to reflect 
that when the bill was introduced and 
was sent to the Committee on Education 
and Labor, not a single witness appeared 
before that committee in opposition to 
the bill. The member of the committee 
who was leading the fight against the 
bill in the committee was forced to be 
absent from the city, and the bill was re- 
ported to the Senate without his knowl- 
edge or his consent, or any opportunity 
to present his ideas. That is why the 
committee has brought forth such a 
monstrosity, and if Senators will read 
the legal analysis of the provisions of the 
bill, as adduced on the floor of the Sen- 
ate by the good lawyers on this side of 
the Chamber, I am sure they will not 
vote for it. In fact, the strongest sup- 
porters of the FEPC on the other side 
do not hesitate to declare openly they 
will not vote for the bill unless it is modi- 
fied and changed. Yet it was brought 
into the Senate in the arms of my good 
friend, whom I love so much, the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico, and offered as a 
Piece of legislation to be approved by 
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this body. I really think we have con. 
vineed him that it needs an operation, 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BILBO. I yield. 

Mr, TAYLOR. Was not the bill pre- 
sented as a piece of legislation, not nec. 
essarily to be passed by this body, but to 
be considered by this body, and if neces. 
sary amended, and if a majority so feit, 
to be rejected? 

Mr. BILBO. No. The Senator has the 
wrong idea about committees. When q 
bill is introduced and sent to a commit- 
tee, the function and duty of the com- 
mittee is to have a hearing, and to weigh 
every word in the bill, even the punctua- 
tion of the bill, to analyze the bill ang 
analyze its ramifications and implica- 
tions, and report it to the Senate as a 
perfected document. Then, if any Sena- 
tor on the floor of the Senate perchance 
should find some idea in the bill or some 
phraseology in the bill which should be 
changed, it is his duty to object. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, wil) the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BILBO. I yield to the Senator 
from New Mexico. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. If the Senator wants 
to know whether or not I have changed 
my mind, or how I feel about it, if he 
will only give us an opportunity, a ma- 
jority of this body will vote for the bil] 
as it is now being considered. 

Mr. BILBO. As now written? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Right now. Will the 
Senator give us a chance to try that? 

Mr. BILBO. Not if the Senator is in 
that condition of mind. It will not do 
to trust him. 

For the sake of emphasis, I wish to 
repeat in my speech the 12 points enu- 
merated by the Senaor from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Hogy], who has made a good 
job of analyzing the bill. His ideas are 
put in such shape that if one desires to 
ascertain what is the matter with the bill 
all he has to do is hurriedly to read these 
12 points, and he will find the guts of the 
proposition. 

First. It denies to any person who em- 


ploys as many as six people the right to 
select his own employees. 


That is enough to make one vote 
against the bill. 


Second. It prevents hinr from discharging 
an employee if he is not satisfactory. 


Who would want to have a man work- 
ing for him who was not satisfactory? 
Some of those who are for the bill should 
take this home to themselves and see if 
they would like to be conducting a busi- 
ness and be required to employ someone 
who was entirely unsatisfactory. 

Mr. TAYLOR, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield. 

Mr. BILBO. I yield. 

Mr. TAYLOR. What is the use taking 
the bill home and studying it if we are 
not to be permitted to vote upon it? 

Mr. BILBO. It would be a fine educa- 
tion for a man like the Senator from 
Idaho. 

Third. It sets. up a commission of five in 
Washington to have charge of the employers 
of the Nation, individuals and corporations. 


Think of a commission having control 
even over the President of the United 
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States—this commission which my friend 
from New Mexico wants to create. 

Fourth. It provides this Commission with 
an army of investigators to send over the 
Nation to work up charges against employers 
upon any complaints. 


In other words, the bill provides that 
this Commission can appoint any num- 
per of employees or cgents. It can ap- 
point a thousand if it desires. I was 
reading in one of the Negro newspapers, 
the Afro-American, that a Negro, refer- 
ring to what he wanted, said, “I pray to 
the Lord that we can get $10,000,000 
appropriated for the support of the 
FEPC.” There is no limit to the job. 

Fifth. It gives these investigators the right 
to enter a person's place of business and ex- 
amine his books and-papers without process 
from any court, in an effort to get evidence 
upon which to bring charges against him. 


Are we to let a little peckerwood come 
around, without any showing of any af- 
fidavit or any profert of a writ, and go 
into one’s private office and his private 
books, and examine those books? It will 
lead to a riot if that is undertaken. 

Sixth. It forces a man to give evidence 
against himself depriving him of his con- 
stitutional rights. 


That is true. 

Seventh. It provides for an examiner to 
hear evidence and send the record off to 
Washington where a decision can be rendered 
against him in absentia, 


No chance to be heard is to be given; 
no chance to answer, no chance to plead. 
They are going to convict on the cold 
record gotten up by some little pecker- 
wood representing the FEPC; he being 
judge, jury, and witness most of the time. 

Eighth. It denies him any right of appeal 
from findings of fact against him. 

Ninth. It denies him a trial of his case by 
a jury or before 1 judge of any court. 


I am sure my good friend the Senator 
from Idaho is not in favor of any law 
passed by Congress, or by his State legis- 
lature, which would deny a citizen of 
this great, free Republic the right of trial 
by jury, where the penalty can be $5,000 
fine or a year in jail. Of course the 
Senator is not in favor of such a law. 
He would not swallow anything like that. 

Tenth. The Commission can order the em- 
ployer to hire anybody that it names and 
make him pay back wages for refusing to 
hire them in the first place, and it can as- 
sess fines and penalties against the employer 
and have him placed in jail if he refuses to 
obey the orders. 

Eleventh. It can have the employer 
brought into the United States circuit court, 
hundreds of miles from his home or place 
of business, to have its orders put into effect, 
and when he gets there, under this bill, the 
court cannot overrule the Commission's 
findings if there is any evidence to support 
them, however flimsy the court may find the 
evidence to be. 

Twelfth. It provides a fine of $5,000 and 
1 year in prison for any person who hinders 
cr interferes with the Commission or any 
of its agencies in any of its works, 


In other words, the Commission could 
appoint a thousand employees who 
would not have to take any civil-service 
€xainination, who would not have to sub- 
mit to any kind of examination. The 
Commission could make up a list of a 





thousand persons, who could be Ne- 
groes, whites, brown, or yellow, or any 
other color. The Commission can send 
agents all over the country, and if any- 
one makes a complaint anywhere, 
whether it be right or righteous, pro- 
vided the one who makes the complaint 
belongs to one of the minority groups, 
the employer will be charged with an 
offense. There is no protection what- 
ever in this bill for the white people. I 
mean the white gentile people of the 
South. Even the report written by the 
chairman of the Senate committee does 
not mention that at all. This bill is 
only for the benefit of the minority 
groups. 

Senators have heard of the case in 
New York of a manufacturer whose 
orders for the products of his factory 
were cut. He had a hundred women 
working for him, and was obliged to let 
some of them go. He could not carry 
them all. He employed so many Negro 
women, sO many Jewish women, and so 
many white gentile women. What did 
hedo? He fired the white gentile women 
and kept the Negro women and the 
Jewish women. Why? When he was 
questioned as to why he did it he said, 
“I did it because I did not want to be 
dragged into the FEPC court. I did not 
want to be subjected to a charge by the 
FEPC. I did not want to go to jail.” 
So the gentile whites lost their jobs. 

If this bill shall ever reach the point 
where it would be subject to amendment, 
I shall propose one amendment. If 
there is to be an FEPC, if the attempt is 
made to pass a law to legislate religion 
and Christianity and sentiments and fair 
dealings into individuals, I shall propose 
an amendment which will provide that 
in any business where six or more indi- 
viduals are employed the pro rata num- 
ber of employees shall be on a fair and 
just and equitable basis, and that the 
proportion of a minority employed shall 
be representative of the number of such 
minority compared with the entire popu- 
lation of the United States. In other 
words, if there are 13,800,000 Negroes in 
this country that would mean that of 
every nine persons employed there would 
be one Negro. If there were 18 persons 
employed there could not be more than 
two Negroes employed in such place of 
business. That would be fair. That 
would be just to the white people of this 
country. That would be equitable. No 
Negro could complain about that. If 
there were 900 persons employed in an 
establishment the proportion of Negroes 
to whites would be as 100 to 800. That 
is 100 Negroes to 800 whites. Would not 
that be fair? Would not that be just? 

Since mention has been made of an- 
other minority, let us consider the Jewish 
race—Jewish Americans. The Jews 
object to me speaking of the Jewish 
nationality. They say I am wrong in 
doing so. If I am, I withdraw it, and 
simply say the Jewish people. To 28 
Americans who belong to some other race 
or nationality there would be employed 
one Jew. So an establishment that 
employs more than six individuals would 
not employ more than 1 Jew to 28 others 
employed by it. How do Senators think 
my friends, the Jews of New York, where 


there are so many wholesale houses and 
department stores, would like to have 
such a law passed, under which they 
would not be permitted more than one 
Jewish employee to 28 others employed 
in a place of business? That would be 
fair, that would be just, that would be 
righteous, if we are to attempt to legis- 
late righteous dealings and rules into 
the economic life of the country. Sol 
shall insist upon that amendment if the 
question ever comes to that point. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Does the Senator think 
it ever will? 

Mr. BILBO. Frankly I do not. But 
I was thinking that in about 45 or 50 
days we will be willing to send the bill 
back to the committee in order to per- 
fect it. Senators would make no mistake 
if they were to send the bill back to the 
committee, because I know the personnel 
of the committee. Senators could have 
it reported back to the Senate any day 
they wanted it reported. A bill which 
contains so many mistakes as this bill 
contains cannot very well be amended on 
the floor. So send it back to the com- 
mittee and let us have a further hearing. 
Let us hear the other side before the 
committee this time. Let us hear both 
sides. Then perfect the bill and it can 
be brought back to the Senate any day 
Senators want to bring it back, because 
I know the personnel of the committee, as 
I stated, and I know the committee will 
send it back anytime Senators want it 
sent back. 

We might understand the bill better 
if we would look at some of its legal as- 
pects. I do not believe the bill is consti- 
tutional. I do not believe the bill will 
stand up in any fair court in the world, 
and I will tell the Senate why. I have 
been looking up some decisions of the 
courts on this proposition. I wish to cal) 
the attention of the Senate to one of 
them. There is a noted case which will 
be found in all the lawbooks, known as 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 
Co. against Brown. I read from that 
case: 

The Kansas statute of 1897, chapter 144, 
requiring an employer of labor, upon the 
request of a discharged employee, to furnish 
in writing the true cause or reason for dis- 
charge, is repugnant to section II of the 
bill of rights of the State guaranteeing free- 
dom of speech, and is invalid. The duty im- 
posed upon employers by such statute is not 
a police regulation, and is an interference 
with the personal liberty guaranteed to every 
citizen by both the State and Federal Con- 
stitutions. 


What does that mean? I will read the 
opinion of the court in that case. Here 
was a man by the name of Brown who 
was dismissed by the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railway. He went to the rail- 
road superintendent and demanded that 
the railroad give him a letter or state- 
ment saying why he was discharged. 
The superintendent refused todoso. The 
man went into court, and this is what the 
Supreme Court of Kansas said. This 
opinion has been approved by practically 
all the courts of the country. 

It may be said that if the law is valid— 


Speaking of the Kansas law— 


the company need have no concern as to the 
effect of its compliance with the letter of the 
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law. This leads us to the principal conten- 
tion of the company—that the law is un- 
constitutional: that it is repugnant to sec- 
tion II of the bill of rights of the State of 
Kansas, which provides: 

“All persons may freely speak, write, or 
publish their sentiments on all subjects, be- 
ing responsible for the abuse of such right.” 

It is also contended that the law is 
repugnant to the fourteenth amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States, which 
provides: 


Listen to this, Senators: 


“No State shall make or enforce any law 
which shall abridge the privileges or im- 
munities of citizens of the United States; 
nor shall any State deprive any person of life, 
liberty, or property, without due process of 
law.” 

It has been conceded in argument that in 
the absence of a contract of employment for 
a definite term the master may discharge 
the servant for any reason or for no reason, 
and that the servant may quit his employ- 
ment for any reason or for no reason. Such 
action on the part of the employer or the em- 
ployee, where no obligation is violated, is an 
essential element of liberty in action, Can 
one, then, be compelled to give a reason or 
cause for an action for which he may have no 
specific reason or cause, except, perhaps, a 
mere whim or prejudice? 


Get this, Senators: 


Again, is not the freedom to remain silent— 
neither to write nor publish anything on a 
certain subject—involved as an element in 
the guaranty that “all persons. may freely 
speak, write, or publish their sentiments on 
all subjects, being responsible for the abuse 
of such right?” It would seem that the 
liberty to remain silent is correlative with 
the freedom to speak. If one must speak, he 
cannot be said freely to speak. 


Listen to this, Senators: 


When the relation of employer and em- 
Pployees has ceased by discharge or by quit- 
ting the employment, if the employee has 
been efficient and trustworthy the employer 
may be under a moral obligation to benefit 
the employee by giving him a statement to 
that effect. On the other hand, if the em- 
ployee has been inefficient or untrustworthy, 
it may be the employer’s moral duty to fur- 
nish a prospective employer, upoh request 
or perhaps without request, a statement of 
these facts. But the former employer is 
under no legal obligation so to do, either to 
his employee or to the prospective employer. 
The public has no interest in the matter, 
and in neither case can such a duty be im- 
posed as a police regulation, and the attempt 
by statute to impose the furnishing of such 
a statement is an interference with personal 
liberty. 

The mere matter of time requisite to com- 
ply with the requirement of the statute is 
perhaps a matter of trifling consideration, 
yet if the State may compel the sacrifice 
of a few minutes of the time of one person 
for another, may it not compel the sacrifice 
of a few days of time? Where and upon 
what principle shall the limit be placed? 
Again, if the employer can be compelled to 
state the true cause of discharge, it implies 
that he should state the facts as he under- 
stands them, and the facts may be in dis- 
pute and may be regarded by the employee 
as libelous. Litigation may result therefrom 
which might be a great burden to the em- 
ployer, although successfully defended. We 
think the State can impose no such possible 
burden. As in many other relations in life, 
the employer may be silent and be safe, or, 
at his option, he may be courteous and ful- 
fill his moral obligations. It is a personal 
privilege. 


The sum and substance of that hold- 
ing, which has been approved by many 
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other courts, is that one working for a 
corporation, an individual, a firm, or 
partnership can quit his job any time 
he wishes. That is his right. He can 
break off the contractual relation of em- 
ployer and employee, and the employer 
has no recourse whatsoever. On the 
other hand, the courts have held that 
the employer may discharge an employee 
at any time, for any reason or any cause, 
and the employee has no recourse against 
him. The employer does not have to tell 
the employee why he is being discharged. 
The employee violates the constitu- 
tional rights of the employer when he 
asks him to give him a statement as to 
why he was discharged. If that be true, 
when we start with a fool piece of legis- 
lation such as the FEPC bill, we cannot 
travel at all. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. BILBO, I yield for a question. 

Mr.STEWART. Does the Senator con- 
strue the bill to apply to his own office 
force, as a Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. BILBO. Certainly. 

Mr. STEWART. Does it apply to all 
parties and people? 

Mr. BILBO. It applies to people in all 
walks of life. 

Mr. STEWART. It applies to anyone 
employing more than six persons? 

Mr. BILBO. Yes. 

Mr. STEWART. Does it apply to a 
farmer? 

Mr. BILBO. It does if he employs more 
than six persons. 

The Constitution of the United States, 
which is the fundamental law upon which 
this great Nation has been built, and 
upon which we have thrived and become 
the greatest Nation on earth, protects 
a man’s rights and liberties as a free 
American in a free country. When I hire 
someone, there is established a contrac- 
tual relationship. The employee may 
break it off at any time he wishes, and 
no harm is done. I can break it off, and 
no harm-is done. The employee may not 
say anything further, and I may not say 
anything further. That is the end of it. 
Yet under the FEPC both the employer 
and the employee are robbed of their con- 
stitutional rights, guaranteed by the 
fourteenth amendment to the Constitu- 
tion. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. BILBO. I yield. 

Mr. STEWART. Who determines the 
question of who is an employer, and who 
is an employee, in this sort of case? Sup- 
pose that question should arise. 

Mr. BILBO. One of these little pecker- 
woods. 

Mr. STEWART. One of the members 
of the Commission? 

Mr. BILBO. No; one of the little peck- 
erwoods going about the country. Most 
of them will be colored boys. 

Mr. STEWART. Is there any right of 
appeal from such a decision to any tri- 
bunal? 

Mr. BILBO. It is said that the case 
may be taken to court; but what would 
be taken to court? Nothing but the rec- 
ord which some little peckerwood has 
written. He has been the judge, jury, 
witness, examiner, and everything else. 
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He has the case fixed just as he wants 
it. The court cannot reach any other 
decision than that which he has written 

Mr. STEWART. The case in court 
then, would be tried on the record whic.’ 
the little peckerwood would present? — 

Mr, BILBO. Yes; a kangaroo court, 

Mr. President, I have referred to 
decision by the Supreme Court of the 
State of Kansas, laying down the doc- 
trine which I have described. In Mas- 
sachusetts there is a peculiar rule under 
which the legislature, before enacting 
law, has the right to appeal to the su- 
preme court for an opinion. So the leg- 
islature asked the Supreme Court of 
Massachusetts for an opinion on a pro- 
posal of this kind. The Supreme Court 
of Massachusetts said: 

In the absence of a contract, conspiracy, 
or other unlawful act, the right of the inaj- 
vidual employee to leave the service of a 
railroad without cause, or for any cause, js 
absolute. The railroad has the correlative 
right under like circumstances to discharge 
an employee for any cause or without cause. 
It is an unreasonable interference with this 
liberty of contract to require a statement by 
the employer of the motive for his action in 
desiring to discharge an employee, as this 
statute in substance does, and to require 
him also as a prerequisite to the exercise of 
his right, to enable the employee to make a 
statement in the presence of someone else—a 
thing which may be beyond the power of the 
employer. His freedom of contract would be 
impaired to an unwarrantable degree by the 
enactment of the proposed statute. The 
power of the legislature to require a hearing 
in connection with the discharge of one em- 
ployed under the civil-service law rests on 
the authority of the commonwealth to direct 
the conduct of its government and that of 
its political subdivisions. 


So the legislature had no right to enact 
such a law, and the court proceeded so 
to state. 

I have before me another case, the 
case of St. Louis Southwestern Railway 
Co. of Texas versus Thomas A. Griffin. 
In that case the Texas Supreme Court 
said: 

The citizen has the liberty of contract as 
a natural right which is beyond the power 
of the Government to take from him. 


Is not that a wonderful right? One 
may go anywhere in this great free coun- 
try of ours and make a contract with a 
corporation, paitnership, or firm, get a 
job, and go to work to support his fam- 
ily—unless, of course, he were to seek a 
job in a closed shop. He could not get 
in. 

The liberty to make contracts includes the 
corresponding right to refuse to accept 4 
contract. An employee entering the service 
of a railway company for an indefinite time 
has the right to quit the service at any time 
without cause or notice to his employer 
The latter has the corresponding right te 
discharge him at any time without cause or 
notice. The rights of the parties are mutual. 


It works both ways. 

Liberty of speech: 

The liberty of speech secured by article I, 
section 8, of the Constitution, includes the 
corresponding right to be silent, 


Mr. President, this is a free country. 
A citizen of this country can have free- 
dom of speech so long as he does not in- 
vade the rights of his fellows or do them 
harm or injustice. But a citizen of the 
United States also has the right to be 
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silent. In this case I propose to exercise 
my liberty of speech. 

1 read further: 

A statute which compels a corporation, 
under penalty of a heavy forfeiture, to en- 
gage in correspondence with its employees 
ss to the reasons for their discharge, is in 
violation of its constitutional liberty to 
decline to write on that subject, Atchison, 
T. & S. F. Ry. Co. v. Brown (80 Kan. 312), 
and Wallace v. Georgia C. & N. Ry. Co. (94 
Ga., 732), followed. 


Mr. President, I have just read from 
the Texas reports of cases adjudicated in 
the supreme court. 

Nowhere have I been able to find where 
this doctrine of freedom has been dis- 
turbed, abrogated, or done away with. 
If Senators will read carefully—and I 
wish they would take the time to do so— 
the speeches of the Senator from North 
Carolina (Mr. Bartey], the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. McCietzan], the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. JoHNsTon], 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Rus- 
sELL], the Senator from North Carolina 
(Mr. Hory], the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. Hitz], the senior Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Georce], and some of the 
other Members of the Senate, they will 
find that the Senators I have just named 
have been fair with the Senate and with 
the public. They have not tried to re- 
sort to any chicanery or any sophistry, 
to mislead the public; but they have 
dealt with this bill as a lawyer or as a 
judge would deal with it. They have 
tried to show the Senate and the Ameri- 
can people that this bill is a monstrosity 
and that it violates every conception of 
constitutional rights and all the rules 
which have been established under our 
system of government. Just think of the 
idea of giving the little commission 
which would be created by this bill the 
power to go to the White House and tell 
the President, “You have to do so and so 
and so and so and so and so.” Yet the 
bill contains such a provision. Appar- 
ently, my good friend the Senator from 
New Mexico { Mr. Cuavez] wishes to have 
someone take hold of President Truman 
and handle him rather roughly. I can 
scarcely conceive that the Senator would 
wish to authorize anyone to do that, but 
evidently that is what the Senator 
favors. 

Mr. President, before I take up the 
question of the history of filibusters, I 
wish to pay my respects to some of the 
people on the outside and some of the 
organizations on the outside which are 
Sponsoring this bill. By doing so, I be- 
lieve I can show that the bill is an unholy 
thing and that its ultimate purpose is 
unrighteous and not good for the 
country. 

First let me say, Mr. President, that 
the Senate press gallery has been flooded 
with telegrams and press releases. I 
wish to read one of them to the Senate. 
The release I shall now read embodies a 
petition which was addressed to the Sen- 
ate of the United States by the Southern 
Conference for Human Welfare. In the 
petition they state the following: 

Majority rule is fundamental to democracy 
and the constitutional process. 


They are talking about the will of the 
Majority of the people, as expressed in 


elections out in the field, not in a body 
such as this; because under the rules of 
the Senate and under the guaranties of 
the Constitution, the rights of the Mem- 
bers of this body are such as to enable 
them to be in a position to protect the 
people of the individual States—the gov- 
ernmental entities which we represent, 
and which have sovereign power—from 
the infliction of abuses by any majority 
which may be gathered together on the 
floor of the Senate as a result of hysteria 
which may sweep over the country. Mr. 
President, in 10 or 15 years or even less 
time, people who look back at the record 
for the year 1946 will find that a lot of 
Communists—I mean that, and I repeat 
it—a lot of Communists and a lot of 
ignorant persons were misled and 
brought to Washington in great delega- 
tions of 100, 200, 400, 500, 800, and they 
held mass meetings and picketed all over 
the Capital City. Some of them held 
meetings in the Asbury Methodist 
Church. Mr. President, do you know 
that church is the political head- 
quarters? If you happen to read the 
story a few years from now, it will make 
your blood run cold to think just how far 
such groups went and how near the 
Senate was to going astray and awry—so 
much so that it almost departed from 
following the long-established concepts 
of constitutional government in the 
United States, which has been doing 
business for 150 years. 

Mr. President, today many of our peo- 
ple are under a spell; they are being in- 
fluenced by hysteria, and are being mis- 
led by the groups which come to Wash- 
ington to intimidate and bulldoze and 
bluff Senators and attempt to make them 
vote this way or that way on such legis- 
lation. 

I read further from the petition: 

A filibuster obstructs majority rule and 
gives supreme power to a small minority. 


Mr. President, thai is not true. If this 
cause is righteous, if this bill is right, 
time will prove it and the right cause will 
finally and eventually be vindicated and 
will come forward in all its beauty and 
glory. But in 5 or 10 years you will be 
ashamed that such a thing was even pro- 
posed to the United States Senate, for it 
is a horrible proposal. 

I read further from the petition: 

It is a disgraceful and intolerable situation 
when the highest legislative body of the land 
is placed at the mercy of the vocal chords of 
one man, 


Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. President, let me 
ask the Senator whom they were talking 
about then. 

Mr. BILBO. I donot know. It must 
have been the Senator from Idaho, for 
he has been rather loud when he has 
taken the floor. [Laughter.] 


It is a disgraceful and intolerable situ- 
ation— 


Mr. President, I am reading this peti- 
tion at this time because in a moment I 
propose to show that this idea of ex- 
tended discussion or, if you please to call 
it such, filibustering is an institution 
which has been in existence in the Senate 
of the United States for 150 years, and 
time has proved that the cause of every 
successful filibuster was right and that 





those who led the filibuster were right. 
Those who led the filibusters in the past 
were not any peewees or small fry, for the 
filibusters were led by men like Senator 
Borah of Idaho, the elder Senator La 
Follette of Wisconsin, Senator Fletcher 
of Florida, Senator McKellar, and other 
great men. The filibusters which have 
occurred in the past have been led by 
such great men. 

Mr. TAYLOR. In my estimation, time 
has proved that Senator Borah was 
wrong when he opposed the League of 
Nations, 

Mr. BILBO. Well, there is a difference 
of opinion among people, largely because 
of differences in their mental processes. 
(Laughter. ] 

So, Mr. President, here is this petition 
which calls this situation disgraceful and 
intolerable. Mr. President, there is noth- 
ing disgraceful about it. 

A small group of women at Lake 
Junaluska, N. C., who had formed some 
kind of society, adopted a resolution say- 
ing that Brzeo was un-Christian because 
of his views. Because I spoke 2 or 3 days 
last summer against this monstrosity, I 
have been denounced, smeared, misrepre- 
sented, lied about, criticized, and abused 
from one end of the country to the other, 
and various and sundry small organiza- 
tions which have held mass meetings 
have adopted resolutions asking that I 
be impeached by the Senate of the 
United States. They did not have sense 
enough to know that a Senator cannot 
be impeached. They did not know what 
they were asking to have done. They 
were so damnably ignorant that they 
did not know what they were requesting. 
They did not even know what it was all 
about. A Senator cannot be impeached. 
He can be expelled, but he cannot be im- 
peached. But they did not know that, 
and they did not know what they were 
asking for. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. President, 
since the 14th of October, my home in 
Washington has been picketed by some 
of the members of this outfit from New 
York, Detroit, and Washington. There 
is a very strong Communist Party in the 
District of Columbia and it is clamoring 
for the right to vote. That is the reason 
why they are not going to get it—because 
of the kind of folks they have here in 
Washington. There are enough of them 
here to cause trouble. It is all a Member 
of the Congress can do to stay here now; 
but if this city is turned over to this 
bunch who are in Washington, I'll be 
damned if a Member of the Congress 
will be able to stay in Washington. 
[Laughter. ] 

I read further from the petition tele- 
gram: 

The time to permit filibusters in America 
has past. 


Mr. President, have you any idea who 
is talking? I shall read that part of the 
petition again: 

The time to permit filibusters in America 
is past. Give one-tenth of the body the 
power to muzzle nine-tenths, and democracy 
as a functioning institution in the Senate 
has been destroyed. 


Mr. President, can you imagine who 
said that? Can you imagine where that 
came from? 
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Mr. TAYLOR. No; I do not know who 
said it, but if Joe Stalin said it, I would 
still agree with him. 

Mr. BILBO. Well, it is worse than 
that. Cxiaupe Pepper of Florida said it. 
{Laughter.] 

I read further: 

We southern citizens, proud of the part 
played by southerners in establishing these 
United States of America— 


Mr. President, none of the gang that 
is behind this movement had anything 
to do with establishing the United States, 
and neither did any one of their type. 
It took better men than they to estab- 
lish this Government and to lay its foun- 
dations. 

I read further— 
and in drafting its Constitution, declare that 
Senators engaging in filibuster flout not only 
the will of the Senate, but the best tradi- 
tions of the South. 


Mr. President, a bigger lie than that 
has never been published in all the 
world. 

I read further: 

We respectfully urge the Senate of the 
United States, after giving adequate oppor- 
tunity for full discussion, to halt any fili- 
buster by invoking cloture, to maintain ma- 
jority rule, and preserve democracy. 


They are opposed to any filibuster; 
they do not make any exceptions at all. 
Even when the Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. BaRKLtEY] was making a little 
speech here the other day, trying to in- 
voke cloture on us, he edged around. 
While he said that filibustering was in- 
defensible, he edged around a little and 
left a gap by which he could get out, a 


little later on, if something really bad 
came up—something on which he really 
wished to defeat cloture. 

This petition was sent to the news- 
paper gallery, and it has a list of names 
of people from Georgia, Florida, Arkan- 


sas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Kentucky, 
South Carolina, Texas, Oklahoma, Vir- 
ginia, and Alabama. I have been check- 
ing the list. I do not know much about 
the citizens of other States, but I know 
something about the people in my State 
and I know something about the Mis- 
sissippi people who signed the petition. 

Mr. President, in the petition the first 
signature of a person from Mississippi, 
you will be surprised to know, is that of 
the Reverend Joseph Smith, of the Cen- 
tenary Methodist Church, McComb, Miss. 
Do you know who he is? 

Mr. TAYLOR. No; I would not know. 

Mr. BILBO. Well, we cannot expect 
anything better from him, because he is 
a brother of Lillian Smith, the woman 
who wrote “Strange Fruit.” That is 
enough said. [Laughter.] I do not have 
to say any more about him, other than 
to say that he is a brother of Lillian. 

The petition is also signed by Rev. C. 
C. Clark, of Natchez, Miss., another good 
Methodist gone wrong. [Laughter.] 

It also is signed by the Reverend 
Stewart Smith. He is a son of Joseph 
Smith; in other words, he is a nephew of 
Lillian Smith. That is enough for him. 

It also is signed by John Long, presi- 
dent of the Southern Christian Institute, 
Edwards, Miss. That is one of the Negro 
schools established by northern capital. 
They generally have a white man as 
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president, and he is entirely supported by 
northern contributions. He lives unto 
himself, and no one down there has any- 
thing to do with him, even socially. He 
is ostracized. 

Another signature is that of Arenia C. 
Mallory, of Saints Industrial. School, 
Lexington, Miss. That is another one 
of them. 

The next signature is that of Rev. G. A. 
Riley, of Jackson, Miss. He is a Baptist. 

Mr. TAYLOR. The name sounds like 
that of an Irishman, to me. 

Mr. BILBO. No; he is out of a job. 
{Laughter. ] 

Another signature is that of Mrs. R. 
P. Neblett, counselor, Negro school, Holly 
Springs, North Mississippi Conference on 
Women’s Work, Shelby, Miss. I am sorry 
I do not know anything about the lady. 

Another signature is that of T. D. Davis, 
of Jackson, Miss. I have nothing to say 
about this boy. He*is more to be pitied 
than to be blamed. 

Another name is that of Mrs. W. H. 
Ratliff. She claims to be a member 
of the Southeastern Jurisdictional Coun- 
cil, Methodist Church, Sherard, Miss, 
H. G. Williamson, Frank Argelander, 
and Walter L. Russell, are members 
of the faculty of the Wood Junior 
College, Mathiston, Miss, That institu- 
tion is another one of the schools which 
were founded and supported exclusively 
by northern contributions. 

Mr. President, after approximately 4 
months of scouring Mississippi, the only 
persons who could be induced to sign the 
petition were those whose names I have 
read. 

I have been keeping abreast of this 
matter. Several months ago James A. 
Dombrowski mailed a letter to everyone 
whom he thought he could induce to sign 
the fool petition which he was trying to 
have signed for the purpose of sending it 
here at this crucial moment. I will read 
the letter which he sent at the time he 
asked the people to sign the petition. 
The letter said: 

The threat of filibuster is once more being 
sounded by certain southern Senators in 
their efforts to obstruct majority rule on the 
poll-tax question. Regardless of the merit 
of that issue, we believe you will agree with 
us that the tactic of filibuster is indefensible 
in a democracy. 


That statement is funny. I thought 
we had had a democratic form of gov- 
ernment in this country for the past 150 
years. I thought we had a democracy. 
However, it would seem that there are 
some people in this country who have 
just found out that filibustering is not, 
as they think, a part of the democratic 
process. ; 

I continue reading from the letter: 

The enclosed statement condemning the 
filibuster will be useful in combating this 
threat, and in encouraging other Senators 
in their efforts to prevent gag rule in the 
Senate. A determined majority of Senators 
can stop a filibuster; it is our responsibility 
to insist that the majority exercise its power. 

The poll-tax question may come up any 
day in the Senate; Senators BiLBo and East- 
LAND are ready to lead the assault on the 
democratic process. 


The writer of the letter got one state- 
ment correct. 

Are you ready to send us your name im- 
mediately to add to the statement, and cir- 
culate the enclosed petition among your 
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friends and in your organization? We wij 
be very happy to send you additional peti. 
ons. 


Sincerely yours, 
JAMES 


A. Domprowsx1, 
Executive Secretary of the Southern, 
Conference for Human Weiljare 
Nashville, Tenn. : 


The headquarters of this organization 
a in the Presbyterian Building in Nash- 
e 


Mr. President, the letter which I haye 
read indicates the way in which that or- 
ganization obtained signatures to the 
telegrams which flooded the offices of 
Senators a few nights ago. 

As soon as I received a copy of the tel- 
egram I proceeded to write Brother Dom- 
browski. I have a copy of the letter be- 
fore me, and I shall read it into the 
RECORD: 


Unrrep STates SENArTe, 
November 5, 1945, 
JAMES A. DOMBROWSKI, 
Executive Secretary, Southern Con- 
ference for Human Welfare, 506- 
507 Presbyterian Building, Nash- 
ville 3, Tenn. 


Dear DOMBROWSKI: 
{Laughter.] 


I have just received through a friend of mine 
in Jackson, Miss., two sheets that your un- 
American, Negro social equality, commu- 
nistic, mongrel outfit is sending out through- 
out the country in your mad desire to build 
up a factual case against the right and pre- 
rogative of a United States Senator or Sena- 
tors to filibuster any objectionable legislation 
that is proposed in this great body. 

Of course, your immediate aim is to secure 
the passage of the undemocratic, un-Ameri- 
can anti-poll-tax bill, which is now pending 
on the calendar of the United States Senate 
by defeating the right and power of Senators 
who object by filibuster. In other words, 
you are trying to bulldoze and intimidate 
Members of the Senate who are conscien- 
tiously opposed to this un-American piece of 
legislation. 

Pilibustering in the Senate has been a 
right and prerogative since the adoption of 
the Constitution of the United States, and it 
has been resorted to by Senators of great re- 
nown in the past to defeat vicious legislation, 
and it can be truthfully said that there has 
never been a successful filibuster throughout 
the 150 years of the life of the Republic but 
what time has shown that it was wise and 
best for the people and the Nation. 


That statement is true. 

Mr. TAYLOR, I do not believe that 
the same statement can be made about 
the League of Nations filibuster. 

Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator is wrong. 

My letter continues: 


Beginning last December I personally 
stopped the passage of the so-called land- 
grant railroad bill by a threatened filibuster. 


I had threatened a 30-day filibuster. 
It will be recalled that last year, when an 
attempt was made to pass the land-grant 
railroad bill, I threatened to filibuster. 

I continue reading from the letter: 


By continuing this fight this session I was 
able to secure an amendment to this piece 
of legislation fixing the date of its effective- 
ness on October 1, 1948, and through this 

riod of 22 months that I kept this bill from 

ing a law I was able to place in the 
Treasury of the United States for the bene- 
fit of the taxpayers of this Republic about 
one-half billion dollars, and then you tell 
me that filibustering is not a wise thing and 
a righteous thing and besides since I have 
been in the Senate I have personally assisted 
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in filibustering to death on different occa- 
sions the so-called antilynching bill as well 
as the anti-poll-tax bill. 


I threatened to filibuster for 30 days in 
order to prevent the passage of the 
land-grant railroad bill. I filibustered 
for 2 days and saved the taxpayers of the 
Nation approximately $500,000,000. In 
the face of that fact can any Senator tell 
me that filibustering is not good stuff? 
{Laughter.] 

I continue reading from my letter to 
Brother Dombrowski: 

I wish there was some filibuster that I 
could inaugurate that would immediately 
end finally and forever dissolve and destroy 
the socalled Southern Conference for Human 
Welfare, a mongrel organization that is only 
a communistice front— 


That is pretty serious— 
that has no other purpose on earth except to 
pring about social equality between the white 
and the black races, which would lead to 
miscegenation, mongrelization, and intermar- 
riage of the races and thereby destroy the 
white race and the black race and our Cau- 
casian civilization which the white man 
of this country has made possible for the 
glory, happiness, success and prosperity of 
the American people as a whole. 

You may be able for a little time to fool a 
few decent white people with your insidious 
scheme that is behind the Southern Con- 
ference for Human Welfare but not for long. 
If I were called upon to name the No. 1 
enemy of the South. teday it would be the 
Southern Conference for Human Welfare. 


This same Dombrowski took the letter 
which I have read in full, extracted the 
best parts of the letter, and published 
the remaining portions in his publication 
entitled “The Scuthern Patriot.” It 
reads as follows: 


This is the Bits0 who praised German and 
Italian fascism before the war. 


He was a liar. 


This is the Bm.po who preaches hatred 
against minority groups in America. 


In that statement he was another liar. 
I had not done such a thing, and never 
have. 

This is the Bingo who missed impeachment 
by one vote in the Mississippi State Senate 
on charges of taking a bribe. 


In that statement he was a liar again. 
I was tried before the State senate be- 
cause I had exposed a crooked deal in 
the Mississippi caucus of 1910 which 
lasted 57 days and nights. I exposed 
that crooked deal and the majority— 
there is your majority again, Mr. Presi- 
dent—the majority of the State senate 
belonged to the crowd which had been 
exposed, and they wanted to expel me. 
They lacked one vote of being able to do 
so. It would not have made any differ- 
ence even though they had been able to 
expel me. I would have been back with- 
in 30days. A little thing like that would 
not disturb me because I was in the right. 

Dombrowski continues as follows: 

This is the Brzso who filibusters against a 
bill to let the people vote in his own State. 


Of course, in that statement, he was 
referring to the poll tax. 

Now, Mr. President, let us see what is 
this Southern Conference for Human 
Welfare. The Southern Conference for 
Human Welfare has its headquarters 
in room 506-507 Presbyterian Building, 
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Nashville, Tenn. Its official medium is 
The Southern Patriot, published at the 
same address: Its other local head- 
quarters’ addresses are: 525 Guilford 
Bank Building, Greensboro, N. C.—Miss 
Mary Price; 921 Massey Building, Bir- 
mingham, Ala.—Mrs. Pauline Dobbs; 
Apopka, Fla.—Mr. Virgil Connor; and 
525 Chamber of Commerce Building, 
Atlanta, Ga.—Miss Margaret Fisher. 

That is the organization. The latest 
official letterhead, of June of this year, 
of the S. C. H. W.—Southern Conference 
for Human Welfare—shows the follow- 
ing as officers—listen to the list: 

Honorary presidents: 

Judge Louise Charlton, Birmingham, 
Ala. 

Frank P. Graham, president of the 
University of North Carolina. I shall get 
to him directly. 

President Clark Foreman, the black 
sheep of the Clark-Howell family. They 
are ashamed of him. 

Alva W. Taylor, secretary-treasurer. 

Executive secretary, James A. Dom- 
browski. 

Vice presidents: 

Paul R. Christopher. 

Roscoe Dunjee. He is the Negro edi- 
tor of the Black Dispatch, of Oklahoma 
City. 

Virginia Foster Durr, sister of Judge 
Hugo Black. 

George Googe. 

Paul B. Kern. 

William Mitch. 

Hollis V. Reed. 

Executive board: 

W. W. Alexander. He is the leader of 
the Negro social equality campaign of 
the South, and has been for years. He 
believes in social equality of the Negro, 
he believes in miscegenation, he believes 
in intermarriage. He is preaching it. 

Mary McLeod Bethune. She is that 
good old Negro girl from Florida whom 
Aubrey Williams brought to Washington 
and wrecked politically, when Mrs. 
Roosevelt took charge of her. 

Charlotte Hawkins Brown. 

Louis Burnham. 

Rufus E. Clement. 

William E. Cole. 

Tarleton Collier. 

John P. Davis. 

Helen Fuller. 

F. Clyde Helms. 

Joseph B. Hunter. 

Charles S. Johnson. 

Roy R. Lawrence, 

Lucy R. Mason. 

Mortimer May. 

A. T. Mollegen. 

George S. Mitchell. 

M. C. Plunk. 

Arthur F. Raper. 

Ira De A. Reid. 

Lillian E. Smith, 
“Strange Fruit.” 

Harry S. Strozier. 

John B. Thompson. 

Jimmie Woodward. 

A letterhead dated February 28, 1945, 
compared with the June letterhead 
shows that four individuals, for unan- 
nounced reasons, dropped from the 
executive board, these being Gerald Har- 
ris, James J. Morrison, F. D. Patterson, 
and Edward Yoemans, Jr. Added to the 
June letterhead as executive board mem- 
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bers are the names of George S. Mitchell 
and Harry S. Strozier. 

This organization has been so skill- 
fully organized and managed that some 
nice, decent, right-thinking, patriotic 
American men and women have been 
dragged into the net, and what I am fix- 
ing to do is to go to the bottom of it and 
show what it is. 

Among the members of the National 
Citizens Political Action Committee, of 
which Elmer Benson, ex-Governor of 
Minnesota, is now the chairman, succeed- 
ing Sidney Hillman, the following have 
been affiliated with the Southern Con- 
ference for Human Welfare: Will W. 
Alexander, Mary McLeod Bethune, 
James Dombrowski, Roscoe Dunjee, Mrs. 
Clifford Durr, Clark Foreman, William 
H. Hastie, Jennings Perry, Lucy Ran- 
dolph Mason, Ira De A. Reid, Paul Robe- 
son, Lillian Smith, and Aubrey Williams. 

Hastie is the one who has been ap- 
pointed Governor of the Virgin Islands, 
whose nomination the Senate is to be 
called upon to confirm. 

Mr. TAYLOR. That sounds like a 
pretty good list to me. 

Mr. BILBO. I suspect it does sound 
that way to the Senator. 

Behind a facade of loosely organized 
southern ‘liberals the Communist Party 
has initiated and manipulated the 
Southern Conference for Human Welfare 
in accordance with its special partisan 
purposes. This Communist front is 
what I am talking about. That is what 
it is, that is all it is. 

In reporting to its constituents, the 
Southern Conference for Human Wel- 
fare has been extraordinarily vague as 
to the exact origin of the organization. 

It was born in the hearts and minds 
of a large group of devoted southerners 
known as the Southern Policy Commit- 
tee, declared a conference report. 

Nobody south of Mason and Dixon’s 
line dreamed up the Southern Confer- 
ence for Human Welfare. It is not a 
southern idea or southern product at all. 

No names were given. This nonde- 
script group met several times early in 
1938 in Birmingham, Ala. Several other 
persons were asked to attend a meeting 
on July 21, and the idea of a southern 
conference was presented to them. The 
report did not say who presented the idea 
or who was present. The persons pres- 
ent voted themselves in as sponsors and 
members of the arrangements committee 
and, subsequently, a permanent organi- 
zation meeting was called at Birming- 
ham on September 6, 1938—report of the 
proceedings of the Southern Conference 
for Human Welfare, November 22, 23, 
1938, pages 3 and 4. Its claim to repre- 
sent any significant proportion of south- 
ern opinion was therefore entirely self- 
assumed. 

While the conference has succeeded in 
confusing certain elements by its pre- 
tensions, representative southerners 
harbor no illusions as to its real char- 
acter. The Democratic Women’s Club 


of Alabama, an organization of long 
standing in the South, publicly de- 
manded the disclosure of the names of 
the initiators of the conference, of those 
who provided the necessary finances, and 
of those who appointed the delegates. 
The Democratic Women’s Club charged 
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that the conference was of questionable 
origin and purpose—Birmingham News, 
November 25, 1938. 

Question marks have been all over this 
outfit ever since it started, because it had 
a peculiar beginning. I shall get to that. 

In their own inner circles, the Com- 
munists have not been nearly so reti- 
cent in claiming responsibility for the 
Southern Conference for Human Wel- 
fare. These folks who have been on the 
front in Nashville and Atlanta, of course, 
deny that they are of Communist origin; 
that the Communists organized them and 
are leading them, directing them; but in 
the inner circles of the Communist Party 
the Communists brag about it. I repeat, 
in their own inner circles, the Com- 
munists have not been nearly so reticent 
in claiming responsibility for the South- 
ern Conference for Human Welfare. In 
his article in the Communist of January 
1939—official monthly organ of the Com- 
munist Party—Robert Fowler Hall, secre- 
tary of the Communist Party of Alabama, 
and speaker at the April 1940 session of 
the Southern Conference for Human 
Welfare, revealed some of the moves be- 
hind the scenes. Referring to an earlier 
speech of Earl Browder, genera! secretary 
at that time of the Communist Party, 
Hall wrote: f 

Comrade Browder’s remark thus antici- 
pated the Southern Conference for Human 
Welfare, held in Birmingham, November 20—- 
23. Let us estimate the Southern Confer- 
ence in the light of Comrade Browder’s re- 
marks at the tenth convention of the Com- 
munist Party. In this sense, we can say that 
the Southern Conference was a brilliant con- 
firmation of the line of the democratic front 
advanced by Comrade Browder at the tenth 
convention. Our comrades naturally 
watched the conference preparations closely, 
and helped wherever possible. Southern 
State organizations of the Communist Party 
were represented at the conference by five 
southern Communist delegates. In strength- 
ening this movement, our party has before it 
a great task. On this basis, our party can 
and must proceed to recruit from the pro- 
gressive ranks many hundreds of members 
(pp. 57, 60, 61, and 65). 


That is the way the Conference for 
Human Welfare—a Communist outfit— 
has the audacity to send telegrams to 
Democratic Senators from the South 
and tell them what to do at the same 
time denouncing other Senators from 
the South. 

When I fought the FEPC last summer 
I was denounced from one end of the 
country to the other, and this organized 
smear of the Communist newspapers 
started all over the country. That is 
one reason wh# I have been quiet for the 
last 2 weeks. We have been discussing 
the FEPC bill for 2 weeks, and this is 
the first time I have said anything about 
it. I wanted the Negro and the Com- 
munist newspapers and other folks in 
the country to know that there are 22 
other Senators from the South who be- 
lieve as I do about this proposal and who 
have the same desire. I have taken the 
cussing, and that is all right; I can take 
it. But I want them to know that I am 
not by myself. Now they have to get up 
22 picketing brigades, and picket 22 other 
Senators because of their opposition and 
their sentiments and their convictions 
about FEPC and kindred subjects. 


The Communists were using the con- 
ference as a specific application of the 
so-called popular front policy in the 
South. This line had been adopted by 
the Communist International at its 
Seventh Congress in Moscow in 1935, and 
was being applied by the Communist 
parties throughout the world prior to 
the signing of the Stalin-Hitler pact. 
The liberals drawn into the conference 
were merely the most convenient guinea 
pigs. It is surprising how some people 
get over into the Communist movement. 

While the Communist Party, as such, 
boasted of few delegates, it must be re- 
membered that the bulk of the Com- 
munists came from front organizations 
under their control. This was ultimately 
proven by test votes on various contro- 
versial issues. 

Communist Party writers made every 
effort to emphasize the significance of 
the Conference for Human Welfare. 
Robert F. Hall called it the representa- 
tive of the new forces in the South work- 
ing for the development of a powerful 
movement of the southern masses for 
peace, democratic rights, and security 
(Communist, August 1940, pp. 690-702). 
Thus the conference supplemented the 
activity of the American League for 
Peace and Democracy, the chief Com- 
munist front during this period. 

Mr. President, it must be understood 
that during this period there were many 
organizations in the United States which 
were nothing in the world but Communist 
fronts. Here is the greatest one in the 
South. 

James W. Ford, Communist candidate 
for Vice President, speaking of the 
Southern Conference for Human Welfare 
and the Southern Negro Youth Confer- 
ence, declared with considerable pride 
that: 

The Communists, through their pioneer- 
ing work in the South, may justly claim to 
have laid the foundation for these great 
social movements (Communist, September 
1938, p. 828). 


In a radio address delivered on Novem- 
ber 27, 1938, over Station WOL, Earl 
Browder, Communist Party general sec- 
retary, expressed the opinion that the 
Southern Conference for Human Welfare 
was one of the signs of the awakening of 
the American people. In a public hear- 
ing before the Special Committee on Un- 
American Activities he identified it as one 
of his party’s “transmission belts.” 

This is the head of the Communist 
Party describing and stating what the 
conference is and what its purposes are. 
One might know it is a Communist out- 
fit. It is a mongrel outfit. About one- 
third of its officers and leaders are Ne- 
groes who do not hesitate to say where 
they stand. A. Philip Randolph and all 
his group do not mind telling where they 
stand on this question. 

Just the other day, Mr. President, a 
meeting was held in the caucus room of 
the House Office Building of those who 
came here to persuade the Congress to 
vote for the FEPC. I read from an arti- 
cle dated Washington, January 18: 

Reconstruction days in. the South drew 
high praise Thursday night at a Negro rally 
held here in support of the Chavez bill set- 
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- ting up a ent Fair 
a permen Employment Prac. 


The praise came from Benjamin J. Davis— 
Senators know who he is— 
Negro Communist member of the New York 


City Council, and from Representative Dz 
Lacy, Democrat, of Washington. 


Mr. TAYLOR. He is a good man. 
Mr. BILBO. Yes; just like Davis, g 
wild radical. 


Davis led the march on Washington Thurs- 
day of New York supporters of FEPC. The 
delegation of some 500, most of whom were 
in the gallery when Senator Cuavez made his 
surprise move Thursday calling up his FEPC 
bill, represented some 60 Communist front 
organizations. 


See how they operate. 

Both Davis and Representative Dr Lacy told 
the rally that when Negroes sat tn the south- 
ern legislatures during reconstruction days 
better legislation had been passed than at 
any other time in American history. 


The idea of a Communist Negro from 
New York and a Representative from the 
far West, Dz Lacy, insulting every white 
man and woman south of the Mason and 
Dixon line with the statement that the 
Negroes and carpetbaggers of recon- 
struction days, in charge of the South af- 
ter the Civil War, passed better laws and 


- made a better job of it than the white 


people have since or before. 

Mr. TAYLOR. May I ask what news- 
paper that article appeared in? 

Mr, BILBO. It appeared in the Mem- 
phis Commercial Appeal. The reporter 
was there. Do not worry about the facts. 

Davis was especially violent in his criti- 
cism of President Truman, Senators East- 
LAND and Bixso, and Representative Ranxin. 
He countered this with fulsome praise of the 
Soviet Union and three Members of Con- 
gress, Representatives De Lacy, MARCANTONIO, 
and Apam PowELL, Harlem Negro preacher. 


He has gone haywire now. He has 
gone Republican. 

“President Truman is nothing but the tail 
of the Roosevelt dog,” Davis told the crowd 
that filled the Asbury Methodist Church. 
“All we get out of Truman is talk, double 
talk and triple talk, but no action.” He 
accused President Truman of stabbing FEPC 
in the back by pretending to favor it but 
failing to coerce the Capital Transit Co., of 
Washington, to hire Negro streetcar con- 
ductors. 


That is the gang the proponents of 
the bill are running with. 

Evidence before the Special Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities indicates 
that the central committee of the Com- 
munist Party was intimately concerned 
with the ‘affairs of the conference from 
its very inception. William Weiner, 
treasurer of the Communist Party, testi- 
fied that a subsidy of $2,000 had been 
paid to the Communist Party of Alabama 
in 1938, when the Southern Conference 
for Human Welfare was founded; that 
this Southern Conference had been dis- 
cussed with Robert F. Hall when he was 
in New York; and that it had also been 
discussed by the central committee of 
the Communist Party at the time the 
$2,000 subsidy was authorized. Browder 
publicly admitted that the Communist 
Party had “suffered great hardships to 
maintain the growing southern move- 
ment.” 
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He is going to have more trouble with 


that. 

Not only do the Communists claim the 
conference as their own product, but they 
even disclose how they pulled the strings. 
Hall, apparently the chief moving spirit, 
pointed out that the main work of the 
conference was carried on through the 
sections oi panels and that resolutions 
adopted in the panels were usually adopt- 
ed by the conference as a whole (Com- 
munist, January 1939, p. 58). 

Here is how this plan actually operat- 
ed: A resolution on education was pre- 
sented by Paul Crouch for the Commu- 
nist Party of Alabama and unanimously 
adopted (Daily Worker, November 22, 
1938, p. 6). Crouch was a member of 
the editorial staff of the Southern Work- 
er, official organ of the Communist Party 
in the South. Associated with him on 
this board were Robert F. Hall and Ted 
Wellman. Crouch was convicted for 
treasonable activities within the armed 
forces of the United States in Hawaii on 
June 8, 1925. He subsequently made a 
pilgrimage to Moscow where he paraded 
in a Red army uniform (Daily Worker, 
May 1, 1928, p. 5). 

All this is backed up by the record, Mr. 
President. 

Joseph Gelders was active in the con- 
ference’s committee on plans for a per- 
manent organization. Representing the 
Southern Conference for Human Wel- 
fare, Gelders was also the secretary of 
the strategy committee in the campaign 
for the Geyer anti-poll-tax bill. He was 
formerly secretary of the National Com- 
mittee for Defense of Politica] Prisoners, 
which was cited as subversive by Attorney 
General Biddle. Gelders personally ac- 
companied Earl Browder on a visit .to 
the Scottsboro boys (Daily Worker, Sep- 
tember 15, 1936, p. 3). He raised his 
voice in protest against the arrest of 
Communists in Chattanooga (Daily 
Worker, April 6, 1938, p. 3). He was 
also leader of a lobby for the American 
Peace Mobilization which conducted a 
picket line about the White House and 
denounced President Roosevelt as a 
“warmonger” (Sunday Worker, Septem- 
ber 8, 1940, p. 3). 

John P. Davis, identified as a leading 
member of the Communist Party by tes- 
timony before the Special Committee on 
Un-American Activities and former sec- 
retary of the National Negro Congress, 
cited as a subversive organization by the 
then Attorney General, was a leading 
Speaker in the panel on constitutional 
rights of the first conference in 1938 and 
the 500 delegates applauded his report. 
He was also vice president of the confer- 
ence (Daily Worker, November 22, 1938, 
p. 6; April 17, 1940, p. 4). 

Edward E. Strong has been described 
by James W. Ford, Communist vice pres- 
idential candidate, as “a coming leader 
of the Negro people.” Strong is the sec- 
retary of the National Negro Congress. 
He has been a contributor to the Com- 
munist youth magazine, the Champion, 
and signer of a statement in March 1941, 
defending the Communist Party. Strong 
was @ prominent speaker in the panel on 
youth problems in the 1938 session of the 
Southern Conference on Human Welfare, 
XCII-——37 


together with Howard Lee, attorney for 
Oscar Wheeler, Communist candidate for 
Governor of West Virginia. Strong was 
elected a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the Council of Young South- 
erners, described on its letterhead as hav- 
ing “its origin at the Youth Commission 
of the Southern Conference for Human 
Welfare.” Edward E. Strong was one of 
the sponsors of the American Peace Mo- 
bilization. 

It might be mentioned here that the 
Communist Daily Worker for Septem- 
ber 3, 1940, page 4, has Herbert Long 
and Howard Lee as the leaders for the 
Southern Conference for Human Wel- 
fare, in the American Peace Mobiliza- 
tion. Lee, former executive secretary of 
the SCHW, signed the “call” for the 
April 5-6, 1941, American People’s 
Meeting. This APM meeting was op- 
posed to war because Stalin and Hitler 
at that time were allies. Lee served as 
@ panel member at a preliminary ses- 
sion—April 19-20, 1940, Washington, 
D. C.—which finally, in June, evolved as 
the National Federation for Constitu- 
tional Liberties. Lee was a sponsor of 
the Committee To Defend America by 
Keeping Out of War, which organization 
was the immediate predecessor of the 
Communist-contrived American Peace 
Mobilization. The Reverend John B. 
Thompson, then—1940—the chairman 
of the SCHW, became chairman of the 
Committee To Defend America by Keep- 
ing Out of War. 

Herman C. Nixon was elected execu- 
tive secretary of the Southern Conference 
for Human Welfare in 1938. He had 
been forced out of Tulane University for 
his radical views. He had been cochair- 
man of the Citizens Committee To In- 
vestigate Vigilantism in Gadsden, Ala., 
an offshoot of the Iuternational Labor 
Defense, and a member of the National 
Committee for People’s Rights and of the 
provisional committee of the National 
Conference on Constitutional Liberties. 
The International Labor Defense, as well 
as the last two committees named, have 
been cited as subversive by the Attorney 
General. Nixon’s book, Forty Acres and 
Steel Mules, was highly praised by Rob- 
ert F. Hall, Communist Party secretary 
for Alabama, in the New South of 
February 1939, page 10. 

‘The Communists are showing their 
hand everywhere today. Their activities 
are a real threat to the safety of this 
country. 

Mr. President, I have received a tele- 
gram from the Communist outfit here in 
Washington. They are ruthless. They 
believe in doing things by force. They 
resort to force. They propose to destroy 
and take charge by force. Listen to this: 

We, 400 Washingtonians assembled at a 
Lenin memorial meeting called by the Com- 
munist Party, repudiate the shameful posi- 
tion you have taken in aiding the filibuster 
of Senate bill 101. 


I received this telegram before I had 
opened my mouth. I suppose they knew 
what was coming. 

Any man who denies the right of employ- 
ment regardless of race, creed, color, or na- 
tional origin brings contempt upon our 
Nation. 


Why did they not also say sex and age? 
If anyone ought to be protected in em- 
ployment, it is the poor widow with chil- 
dren to support, or the girl who is work- 
ing for a widowed mother. They ought 
to be given a chance to work. 

You have proven yourself incapable of rep- 
resenting us as chairman of the Senate Dis- 
trict Committee. We demand your imme- 
diate resignation. 

ELIZABETH SEARLE, 
Chairman, Communist Party. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


If the telegram were not so downright 
silly I would have something to say 
about it. 

At the April 1942 sessions of the South- 
ern Conference for Human Welfare, 
James Dombrowski was elected executive 
secretary. We are now getting to the 
meat of the coconut. He was the signer 
of a statement defending the Communist 
Party in March 1941 and a speaker for 
the National Conference for Constitu- 
tional Liberties in 1940. The latter or- 
ganization was cited as subversive by the 
then Attorney General. At the June 
1940 Washington, D. C., Conference on 
Constitutional Liberties, the National 
Federation for Constitutional Liberties 
was launched, which, in turn, is con- 
trolled by the CIO-PAC, and also follows 
the Communist Party line. At this same 
meeting, Elizabeth Gurley Flynn, a mem- 
ber of the national committee of the 
Communist Party, also spoke. The Bir- 
mingham, Ala., honorary president of 
the SCHW, namely, the Honorable Louise 
O. Charlton signed a petition to the 
House in June 1943, not to continue the 
life of the so-called Dies committee. 
She showed her status when she signed 
that petition. James A. Dombrowski also 
signed, as did likewise Prof. Alva W. Tay- 
lor, secretary-treasurer of the SCHW. 

They wanted no Dies Committee on 
Un-American Activities. They did not 
want any investigation, because they 
knew that when the light was turned on, 
their little scheme would blow up. Ipro- 
pose to turn it on and keep it on. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BILBO. I yield. 

Mr. TAYLOR. I think the Dies com- 
mittee was a miserable inquisition. I 
have no use for it either, and I would sign 
any dcecument to do away with it at any 
time. If it had investigated impartially, 
and had investigated Fascists as well, it 
might have had some merit. 

Mr. BILBO. While the Senator is on 
his feet, let me ask him what he thinks 
of the present House Committee on Un- 
American Activities? 

Mr. TAYLOR. I have not paid very 
much attention to it. It has not been in 
the headlines enough for me to forra an 
opinion of it. 

Mr. BILBO. Eut the Senator was op- 
posed to the Dies committee. 

Mr. TAYLOR. I was opposed to its 
tactics. 

Mr. BILBO. I will not call the Senator 
a Communist because he makes that 
statement, but I will say that all the 
Communists were against it. 

Mr. TAYLOR. The Senator can call 
me a Communist if he wishes. It would 
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not be the first time I have been called 
one. 

Mr, BILBO. I shall not do so because 
I have a very high regard for my col- 
leagues. In fact, I love them all. I may 
not agree with them at all times. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Let me return the com- 
pliment. I can in all truth say that on 
many occasions when I have been asked 
about “this man B1rLBo” I have truthfully 
replied, “He is a very likable cuss.” 
LLaughter. ] 

Mr. BILBO. I can say the same for 
my colleague from Idaho, After he has 
sat here for about 5 years perhaps he will 
begin to take form as a Senator. 

Communist-front organizations and 
unions under the Communist aegis fol- 
lowed the lead of the Communist Party 
in building the Southern Conference for 
Human Welfare. Among these groups 
were the following: University of Vir- 
ginia Chapter of the American Student 
Union—Siudent Almanac, page 44; In- 
ternational Labor Defense—Yearbook, 
1939-41, page 25—official “legal-aid 
society” of the Communist Party, of 
which Congressman Vito MARCANTONIO is 
chairman; New South—October 1938, 
page 15; Workers Alliance—Daily Work- 
er, November 21, 1938, page 1; Labor 
Research Association—pamphlet, South- 
ern Labor in Wartime, page 22; and the 
American Federation of Teachers, which 
was at that time under Communist con- 
trol—American Teacher, December 1938, 
page 7. 

All the Communist fronts of every 
kind and description that the Commu- 
nists have been able to organize in this 
country, and especially in the South, are 
a part of the Conference for Human 
Welfare about which I am now speaking. 
They all head up in this organization. 
As I stated a while ago, they have fooled 
some pretty decent people. They have 
misled Many. The average man does 
not have the opportunity to investigate 
the origin, purposes, and objectives of 
such an organization. 

At a meeting of the same Conference 
for Human Welfare in New York Mrs. 
Roosevelt was awarded the Jefferson 
award. The conference came to Wash- 
ington and gave the same award to this 
McLeod woman from Florida, who is a 
Negro woman. Not long ago the con- 
ference held a big dinner in Washington 
and induced some very respectable peo- 
ple to attend. It gave one of these 
awards to Hugo Black, one of the Jus- 
tices of the Supreme Court. 

Mr. TAYLOR. I was there. 

Mr. BILBO. The Senator had a right 
to be there. I myself sent a man there, 
but they kicked him out. I sent a man 
there to make a record of the speeches 
which were made, because I knew that 
someone would let the cat out of the bag. 
I knew all the time what was behind this 
organization. I knew it was a Commu- 
nist front. Finally, I obtained copies of 
the speeches, and, lo and behold, what I 
expected happened. I learned that some 
Negroes were present. I think approxi- 
mately 75 Negroes were present, some of 
them sitting at the head tables. The 
Negro Houston made a speech and spilled 
the beans. He let the world know why 
Hugo Black was there and was being 
given the Jefferson award. Judge Black 


delivered the opinion in the Texas pri- 
mary case. This Negro did not have any 
better sense than to spill the beans at 
the party. I knew that someone would 
leak, if I could only obtain copies of the 
speeches. The Senator caught the point 
when he was there, did he not? 

Mr. TAYLOR. Yes; I was there. 

Mr. BILBO. I wanted to know whether 
or not the Senator had caught the point. 

The most conclusive proof of the Com- 
munist domination of the Southern Con- 
ference for Human Welfare is to be found 
in the organization’s strict and unvary- 
ing adherence to the line of the Commu- 
nist Party in the field of foreign policy. 
It is also a clear indication of the fact 
that the real purpose of the organization 
was not human welfare in the South, but 
rather to serve as a convenient instru- 
ment for support of the current Com- 
munist Party line. 

That is why they are sending so many 
telegrams to Washington with regard to 
the FEFC. 

In 1938, when the Communist Party 
was advocating “collective security of the 
democracies against the Fascist aggres- 
sors,” a letter of greeting from President 
Roosevelt brought 2,000 Southern Con- 
ference delegates to their feet cheering— 
Daily Worker, November 22, 1938, page 1. 
The Southern Conference voted to en- 
dorse “An American peace policy, such as 
proposed by President Roosevelt and Sec- 
retary of State Hull, to promote the na- 
tional security of our country, to curb 
aggression and assist the democratic 
peoples of the world to preserve peace, 
liberty, and freedom.” 

The change of the Communist line re- 
sulting from the signing of the Stalin- 
Hitler pact was reflected in the Southern 
Conference for Human Welfare, at its 
meeting in April 1840. Robert F. Hall, 
secretary of the Communist Party of 
Alabama, acting as the Communist whip, 
presented an eight-point program which 
demanded “an uncompromising peace 
policy.” A few liberals in the conference 
supported the policy of the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration against Hall’s program. At 
one stage there was a threat of fisticuffs. 
But the liberals were no match for the 
Communists, who castigated them with 
the high crime of being anti-Soviet. The 
thousand delegates denounced war and 
pro-allied propaganda, as threatening 
America with war. They declared 
themselves unalterably opposed to loans 
to the Allies and other belligerents, and 
denounced war appropriations at the 
expense of the welfare of the American 
people at home. 

The rift between the Communists and 
the few liberals was quickly healed as 
soon as Hitler invaded the Soviet Father- 
land and the Communists suddenly re- 
linquished their unalterable opposition to 
the war. Wholehearted agreement 
marked the sessions of the conference 
held on April 19, 20, and 21, 1942, devoted 
to “the South’s part in winning the war 
for democracy.” The convention de- 
manded that all join in a great offensive 
now, to work, to produce, to sacrifice, to 
win—Daily Worker, April 23, 1942, 
page 3. 

After Hitler invaded Russia they 
changed their whole front overnight. 
They were then ready to go to bat. 
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The stand of the Southern Conference 
for Human Welfare on various other js. 
sues in which the Communist Party was 
primarily concerned has served to con- 
firm the conclusion that the organiza. 
tion is merely a pliable instrument in 
the hands of Communist wirepullers, 

The youth section of the SCHW affi- 
liated itself with the Communist-begot- 
ten Coordinating Committee to Lift the 
Embargo—Spain. The CCLE consisted 
of several score “transmission belt” 
groups and movements. The youth 
section is known as the Council of 
Young Southerners. Malcolm Cotton 
Dobbs is its executive secretary and 
James F. Anderson is its administrative 
secretary. Its offices are located in 201 
Presbyterian Building, Nashville, Tenn. 
One of its sponsors is Mary McLeod 
Bethune, the colored social worker, 
friend of Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. BILBO. Does the Senator pro- 
pose to inject something at this point? 

Mr, CHAVEZ. Oh, no; only a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. BILBO. I should like to have this 
statement continuous in the Recorp. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Does the good Senator 
from Mississippi consider Bishop G. 
Bromley Oxnam, of the Federal Council 
of Churches of Christ in America, a 
Communist? 

Mr. BILBO. He is not only commu- 
nistically inclined, but he is a social- 
equality Negro lover of the deepest dye. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Nevertheless, he is the 
bishop—— 

Mr. BILBO. I do not care what he is 
the bishop of. The Senator asked me 
about Oxnam’s views. I will bring the 
Senator the proof tomorrow if he wishes 
it. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. If the Senator has any 
proof, I am willing to be convinced. 

Mr. BILBO. Certainly. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Would the good Sena- 
tor from Mississippi, who dislikes Com- 
munists as much as I do—communism, I 
should say; I do not dislike Communists, 
but I hate communism. I could not 
dislike any person. 

Mr. BILBO. The Senator loves Com- 
munists but hates communism; is that 
it? s 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I just try to follow 
Christ. I could not dislike anyone. 

At any rate, would the good Senator 
from Mississippi consider Monsignor 
Ryan, of the Catholic Church, to be 4 
Communist because of his views in re- 
gard to this bill? 

Mr. BILBO. When God has put his 
hand on a man, I take mine off. Mon- 
signor Ryan is dead. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Yes; God, in his wis- 
dom, works in a peculiar fashion. 

I do not know whether the Senator 
knows Bishop Sheily; but would the good 
Senator from Mississippi, who is so 
broadminded, say that Bishop Sheily, 
of the Catholic Church of Cleveland, or 
Archbishop Byrne, of the oldest Catholic 
diocese in the country, at Santa Fe, 
N. Mex., or Bishop Lucey, of the Catholic 
Church at San Antonio, are Commu- 
nists? Would the Senator consider such 
persons to be Communists? 
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Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, if I did 
not think the Senator was high-minded 
and honorable, and did not possess any 
low traits of chicanery, I would think 
that his question indicated that he was 
trying to make a statement which the 
press could use in gn attempt to show 
that Brrzo was against the Catholics. I 
am not against the Catholics. Some 
Catholic priests in Mississippi are mak- 
ing the same fight that I am making. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I assure the Senator 
that that was not the purpose. 

Mr. BILBO. Well, the Senator from 
New Mexico is a Catholic and he should 
know about the priests of the Catholic 
Church. So when the Senator from 
New Mexico gets the ficor in his own 
right he can tell the Senate all about 
the Catholics and what they believe and 
what they stand for. I will take care 
of the Baptists and Methodists. 
{Laughter. } 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Very well. Mr. Presi- 
dent. I wish to find out whether the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi thinks that only 
Communists are in favor of this bill. 

Mr. BILBO. I did not say that. I 
just got through telling the Senator from 
Idaho that all the Communists are for 
the bill but that everyone who is for the 
bill is not a Communist. Does the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico understand that? 

Mr, CHAVEZ. I certainly do. 

Mr. BILBO. Very well. I wish to see 
the color of the hair of some Communist 
who is not in favor of this bill. Trot 
one out, if you please. The idea of the 
bill was conceived and planted in the 
head of A. Philip Randolph and Walter 
White, who are in close touch with the 
Communist set-up, and they are the ones 
who threatened President Roosevelt with 
a march of 100,000 Negroes on Wash- 
ington; and in order to stave it off and 
keep from having such a riot in Wash- 
ington at the beginning of the prepara- 
tions for the war, President Roosevelt 
issued Executive Order 8802. That is 
where the baby was born, and now the 
Senator from New Mexico is trying to 
keep it alive. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, does the 
Senator think that is what makes the 
present President favor this proposed 
legislation? 

Mr. BILBO. I am sorry the Senator 
from New Mexico was not here when I 
discussed that point. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I am sorry. 

Mr. BILBO, If Senators ‘do not un- 
derstand the situation, let them read 
the newspapers and what they say about 
the FEPC. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I am glad the Senator 
from Mississippi reads some newspapers. 

Mr. BILBO. Yes; but not all of them 
come from New Mexico. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. They do not. 

Mr. BILBO. I say that every Negro 
newspaper of the country makes front- 
page news and devotes its editorials and 
articles to matters in the interest of the 
FEPC. The report of the committee in- 
dicates that it is largely acting in the 
interest of this particular minority and 
that it is for it. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. BILBO, I yield. 





Mr. CHAVEZ. The Senator from Mis- 
sissippi does not consider the Washing- 
ton Post a Negro newspaper, does he? 

Mr. BILBO. No, sir; it is Jewish. 
{Laughter.] 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. BILBO. I will yield to the Senator 
from Florida, to permit him to introduce 
a bill, if it is not a bill for the FEPC, and 
if by yielding to him I will not lose the 
floor. 

Mr. PEPPER. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Senator may yield to me 
under those conditions. Out of order, I 
ask unanimous consent to introduce a 
bill for appropriate reference. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the bill will be received 
and appropriately referred. 

(The bill S. 1779 introduced by Mr. 
Pepper (for himself, Mr. Grorcre, Mr. 
La FOLLETTE, and Mr. Tart) appears 
under the heading “Bills introduced” 
earlier in today’s REcorD.) 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me, to permit me to in- 
troduce some matter to be printed in the 
ReEcorD? 

Mr. BILBO. I yield for that purpose, 
if by doing so I do not lose the fioor. 

Mr. MYERS. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Rrecorp a let- 
ter including a resolution which has been 
addressed to me. 

Mr. BILBO. None of that material is 
from the Philadelphia Record; is it? 

Mr. MYERS. No. The Senator did 
not wish me to request unanimous con- 
sent to submit articles from the Phila- 
delphia Record; did he? 

Mr. BILBO. No; because I wish to 
have the pleasure of doing that myself; 
and I shall attend to that later. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the resolution presented 
by the Senator from Pennsylvania will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

(The resolution presented by Mr. 
MYERS appears under the appropriate 
heading later in today’s Recorp.) 

Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, the South- 
ern Conference for Human Welfare re- 
ceived financial assistance from the Red- 
aiding Robert Marshall Foundation. 
When Robert Marshall, Chief Forester of 
the United States of America, passed on 
to his reward, his will left bequests for 
aiding Communist-front groups. He 
was a radical millionaire, and his brother 
George had been chairman of the Na- 
tional Federation for Constitutional Lib- 
erties. On January 7, 1941, the founda- 
tion sent the Southern Conference for 
Human Welfare a check for $500, and 
on May 4, 1942, a check for $1,000. 

Mr. President, I wish everyone to un- 
derstand that this Communist outfit not 
only is behind the FEPC but also is be- 
hind the anti-poll-tax proposal. I have 
in my files a photostatic copy of a check 
which this Communist outfit received di- 
rectly from across the sea. The check 
was a donation to the National Commit- 
tee for Repeal of the Poll Tax. 

The other day I received from Los 
Angeles, Calif., a letter stating that the 
National Committee for Repeal of the 
Poll Tax had flooded Los Angeles with 
appeals for money to help it prosecute 


the campaign for the repeal of the poll 
tax. That shows that these organiza- 
tions are rackets. That is all they are. 
If anyone who has sense enough to un- 
derstand will sit down for 5 minutes and 
study this matter, I can convince him 
that the poll tax has nothing on earth to 
do with the question of having Negroes 
in the South vote or not vote. It has 
nothing on earth to do with that ques- 
tion. Under the constitution of my 
State, persons who reach the age of 60 
years do not have to pay a poll tax. 
After they reach the age of 60 they are 
no longer subject to paying the poll tax. 
The best estimate I can obtain is that 
there are between 75,000 and 100,000 
Negroes in Mississippi who are over 60 
years of age, and who do not have to pay 
a poll tax—but they do not vote. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. What keeps them from 
voting? 

Mr. BILBO. I am glad the Senator 
from New Mexico asked that question. 
They are not qualified to vote; that is all. 
The poll tax has nothing to do with their 
failure to vote. 

But this racket about repeal of the poll 
tax is nothing but a racket, and some 
people are making good money out of it. 
A number of unsuspecting “easy” people 
over the country who have plenty of 
money think they are rendering a service 
by contributing to that program. 

William L. Patterson, Communist can- 
didate for mayor of New York—1940—in 
an article in the April 26, 1940, Daily 
Worker, linked the Communist National 
Negro Congress, the Southern Negro 
Youth Congress, and the Southern Con- 
ference for Human Welfare together. 
He knew about the combination. He 
knew how they were linked up. The 
Communist-front Social Work Today 
magazine, in its June 1940 and May 1942 
issues, praised the work of the Southern 
Conference for Human Welfare. 

Mr. President, the report from which 
I have been reading further states: 

An examination of the files of the South- 
ern Patriot, the official organ of the Southern 
Conference for Human Welfare, discloses a 
very definite following of the Communist 
Party line and Communist Party ideology, 
plus support for the carrying out of the legis- 
lative program of the CIO. 


The Southern Patriot is published at 
Nashville. 

James A. Dombrowski has been its editor 
from the very beginning. The first issue ap- 
peared in January 1943, and the editorial 
board has consisted of Dr. Will A. Alex- 
ander— 


I shall refer to him shortly— 
Dr. Clark H. Foreman— 


I shall refer to him, too— 
Helen Fuller, and Dr. Ira De A. Reid. The 
Southern Patriot has been issued without 
intermission from volume 1, No. 1, January 
1943, to volume 3, No. 10, October 1945, up 
to the time of the issuance of this report. 


Mr. President, I wish to yield the floor 
to my distinguished leader, the Senator 
from Kentucky (Mr. Barxiey), with the 
understanding that if a recess is taken 
I shall] be able to resume my remarks 
when the Senate meets at 12 o’clock 
tomorrow. 
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Mr. CHAVEZ. Of course, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I do not wish to have it understood 
that the Senate will take a recess after 
the Senator from Kentucky has con- 
cluded his remarks. 

Mr. BARKLEY. No; at the moment 
I was not contemplating the making of 
a motion to take a recess. 

Mr. BILBO. I thought perhaps the 
Senator from Kentucky would speak up 
until the time of the taking of a recess. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I wish to request the 
Senator to yield to me so as to enable 
me to make remarks which are particu- 
larly appropriate today. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Mississippi yield to the 
Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. BILBO. Yes; I yield for that pur- 
pose, with the understanding that I do 
not yield the floor. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I have no purpose to 
take the Senator off the flocr, although I 
would not be averse to taking him off the 
fioor if I could keep him off. However, I 
realize I cannot do so, and I have no 
purpose to take him off the floor. 

Mr. BILBO. The Senator is quite cor- 
rect. 


TRIBUTES TO FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
AND HARRY L. HOPKINS 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I have 
asked the Senator from Mississippi to 
yield to me in order that I may occupy 
the floor of the Senate for only a few 
minutes. 

I invite attention to the fact that today 
is the anniversary of the birth of the late 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. If he had lived 
until today he would have been 64 years 
of age. He died on the 12th of April 1945. 

I do not intend to enter into any pane- 
gyric or eulogy on the late President 
Roosevelt as a man or as the late Chief 
Executive of this Nation. On the occa- 
sion of his death I expressed a few senti- 
ments in regard to him and his great 
work. I now wish merely to invite the 
attention of the Senate and of the coun- 
try—if my voice reaches beyond these 
walls—to the fact that today marks the 
anniversary of his birth. I think we 
might well pause and contemplate for a 
moment the place which he occupies in 
our minds, and will occupy in the history 
of this country and of the world. 

Mr. President, we are too close to 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt to be impar- 
tial judges of the place which he will 
occupy ultimately in history. As I stated 
on a former occasion, all great men are 
endowed with great virtues and great 
faults. Franklin Roosevelt was no ex- 
ception to that rule. But just as it might 
be said of Washington, Lincoln, Jeffer- 
son, Theodore Roosevelt, and Woodrow 
Wilson, his great virtues so outnumbered 
his faults that ir the verdict of history 
it is my opinion that his virtues and his 
positive contribution, not only to the 
welfare of this country but to the welfare 
of mankind, will be depicted in a man- 
ner which will be eminently satisfactory 
to all his admirers, and not disagreeable 
to those who disagreed with him, or those 
who did not admire him while he was 
alive and while he was the head of this 
great Nation. 

As I have already said, Mr. President, 
I merely wish to invite attention to this 


day, and to reiterate my conviction that 
the verdict of history will accord Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt a place as high as that 
which has been accovded to any man who 
has influenced the destiny of the United 
States or the destiny of the world. As 
between his influence on the affairs of 
the United States of America and the 
people of the United States, and his in- 
fluence upon world affairs, I am not sure 
that the proportion will not be greater 
with respect to his influence on world 
events than upon events which trans- 
pired within the United States of Amer- 
ica. I am sure that most, if not all, of 
us here will live to see the day when he 
will be accorded such place in the his- 
tory of this country and of the world. 

Mr. President, while I am on my feet 
I may. also invite attention to the un- 
fortunate occurrence on yesterday of the 
death of one of Mr. Roosevelt’s most in- 
timate friends in office and out of office. 
It is altogther fitting to link those two 
men in what little Ihave to say. I refer, 
of course, to Mr. Harry L. Hopkins. I 
do not recall that prior to the inaugura- 
tion as President of the United States of 
Mr. Roosevelt on the 4th of March 1933, 
I had ever heard of Harry Hopkins. 
I am not sure that at that time any other 
Member of the Senate knew him or had 
known of him. He became intimately 
associated, officially and personally, with 
the late President Roosevelt. I would say 
that he became perhaps Mr. Roosevelt’s 
most intimate friend and adviser. Weall 
know that every President of the United 
States, no matter what his political af- 
filiations may be, must have and always 
does have some unselfish friend, some 
unselfish adviser, upon whom he leans 
for guidance and counsel in the intimate 
hours when the world is not looking on. 
That statement is also true of men hold- 
ing lesser offices than that of President 
of the United States. 

Those of us who are old enough recall, 
and those who cannot recall have read, 
that Theodore Roosevelt had one or more 
such intimate friends. He had a kitchen 
cabinet which was not composed of the 
higher echelons of political preferment, 
but consisted of certain persons upon 
whom he relied steadfastly, and with 
whom he counseled intimately. The 
same was true of Woodrow Wilson, Wil- 
liam McKinley, and Abraham Lincoln. 
So, Mr. President, it is not strange that 
a man who is occupying the great office 
of President of the United States should 
have one or several persons upon whom 
he may rely for unselfish counsel and 
advice. It would be strange if that were 
not true. 

In Mr. Harry Hopkins, regardless of 
what anyone may have thought of his 
theories in connection with social and 
political matters, and regardless of what 
anyone may have thought of his ability 
as an administrator, the President of 
the United States had an intimate friend 
and counselor with whom he could sit 
down in the quiet hours of the evening 
or the night and discuss matters both 
from the standpoint of policy, and from 
the standpoint of the welfare of the 
country. 

I believe it is true, Mr. President, that 
in all Mr. Hopkins’ public relations not 
only with Mr. Roosevelt, but with others 
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who were associated with him in execy. 
tive and legislative departments of the 
Government, he never used his infiy. 
ence, or his advice, or his power for his 
own selfish interests or his own selfish 
advancement, 

I feel that he is entitled to have that 
brief comment made upon his contri. 
bution to the administration of mr 
Roosevelt with which he was associated 
from its beginning. Now that he has 
passed from among us at the age of 55 
which is but the prime of life, we are 
entitled to look upon his activities ang 
his conduct while he was associated with 
the Government of the United States, | 
take it for granted that during his ma- 
ture life he sought, according to his own 
lights and his own beliefs, to advance 
the welfare of humanity and make a con- 
tribution to its advancement without re. 
gard to any personal ambitions, or any 
personal selfish wishes which he might 
accomplish by reason of them. 

Personally, I was on intimate terms 
with Mr. Hopkins during those years, 
Sometimes I agreed with him and some- 
times I did not. That was the privilege 
of all of us. I always found him sincere, 
forthright, and honest in the expression 
of his views. On no occasion did I ever 
find that he sought by any duplicity to 
deceive either me or others with whom he 
had .dealings. 

I personally mourn as a friend the loss 
of Harry Hopkins. I mourn him as a 
public servant and as an American. I 
wish to express my sympathy to all his 
family and friends in his untimely death. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, if I may 
do so I should like to say a brief word. 

I hesitate to trust to extemporaneous 
words, but I should feel remiss if I re- 
mained silent to what has been called to 
our attention by the Senator from Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr. Roosevelt lived through tremendous 
days in the life of our Nation. He took 
part in events which shook this world to 
its very foundations. What history will 
say of him, I do not know. But he had 
an indomitable spirit which bound to 
him millions of Americans with an affec- 
tion which is rarely felt toward public 
men. I feel that Mr. Roosevelt will be 
accorded a high place among those who 
have served this country during its entire 
life. I join with the Senator from Ken- 
tucky in expressing regret that this great 
spirit was called from us by the untimely 
hand of death. 

Mr. President, I knew Mr. Hopkins only 
casually. I suppose that I never talked 
with him more than half a dozen times 
in all my life. But I have a definite re- 
collection of my contacts with him at a 
time of great politioal stress in my cam- 
paign of 1936 when the hosts of democ- 
racy came very near committing a mis- 
take in the State of Maine. I remem- 
ber talking at that time with Mr. Hop- 
kins about some of our State-of-Maine 
problems. I cannot forget the gracious- 
ness with which he received me, and the 
frankness with which he talked. I hada 
high opinion of his ability. 

I join in expressions of deep regret to 
Mr. Hopkins’ family for the loss which 
has come to them, and for the loss which 
has come to the public service through 
his death. 
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Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I thank 
the Se.ator from Mississippi for yielding. 

Mr. BILBO. It was a pleasure to yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I wonder 
if the Senator from Mississippi will, with- 
out losing the floor, yield to me for a 
prief observation? 

Mr. BILBO. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I wish to join with the 
Senator from Kentucky and the Senator 
from Maine in paying trikute to the great 
services rendered the country by the late 
President Roosevelt. The Senator from 
Kentucky has spoken of his virtues and 
his faults. Of course, we all know he had 
both faults and virtues, but to my mind 
the greatest and most outstanding virtue 
he had was that of loving humanity. 
Certainly he brought it to the point of 
impressing it upon the American people 
when he recommendea legislation such as 
the bill we are now discussing. 

I thank the Senator from Mississippi 
for yielding. 

OBSERVANCE OF BIRTHDAY OF FRANKLIN 

D. ROOSEVELT—RESOLUTION OF JEW- 

ISH YOUTH SENIORS 


fr. MYERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to present for print- 
ing in the body of the Recorp a letter 
from Morris A. Barowsky, national presi- 
dent, American Jewish Youth Seniors, 
Philadelphia, Pa., embodying a resclution 
adopted by that organization at its con- 
vention at the St. Charles Hotel in At- 
lantic City, N. J., on December 9, 1945. 
The resolution requests Congress to adopt 
a resolution designating the 30th day of 
January, which is the birthday of Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, to be observed each year 
on the same plane as the birth dates of 
George Washington and Abraham Lin- 
coln, 

There being no objection, the letter 
embodying the resolution was ordered to 
be printed in the hody of the Recorp, as 
follows: 

PHILADELPHIA HEADQUARTERS, 
AMERICAN JEWISH YOUTH SENIORS, 
Philadelphia, Pa., December 26, 1945. 
Hon. Francis MYeErs, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dear Str: On December 9, 1945, at the St 
Charles Hotel in Atlantic City, N. J., we, the 
American Jewish Youth Seniors, held our 
seventh annual convention. 

Part of our procedure is to draw up a set 
of resolutions which are carried out to the 
fullest extent by our units in an effort to 
uphold democracy and combat bigotry and all 
activities contrary to the American way of 
living. Among the resolutions unanimously 
passed by our delegates was: 

“Whereas between the years 1932 to 1945 
the Executive seat of the United States of 
America was occupied by a man who was a 
great believer in democracy and the freedom 
irom tyranny of all races, creeds, and colors; 
and 

Whereas he being a true benefactor of 
mankind, caused to be given to the world 
ideals which shall exist forever in the hearts 
of man. Franklin D. Roosevelt gave his life 
to our country in carrying out the ideals of 
a true democracy: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved That the Congress of the United 
States shall pass a resolution designating the 
30th day of January of each year be ob- 
served on the same plane as are the birth 
Se Washington and Abraham Lin- 
coln.” 

The above resolution was brought to the 
attention of the American public by the 
Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, Philadelphia 
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Enquirer, Atlantic City Press, and other 
prominent New Jersey and New York papers. 
We have also brought the above to the at- 
tention of the New York Post and PM. 

We are bringing this to your attention in 
the hopes that you will do your utmost in 
helping a grateful American Nation com- 
memorate the birth of a great American, 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 

Thank you for your cooperation in this 
matter. 


Respectfully yours, 
Morris A. BAaRowskKy, 
National President. 
JOURNAL OF THURSDAY, JANUARY 17, 
1946 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of Mr. Hogy’s motion to amend the Jour- 
nal of the proceedings of the Senate of 
Thursday, January 17, 1946. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, if it is in 
accordance with the wishes of the Sen- 
ator from Maine {[Mr. Wuirs], the mi- 
nority leader, I think we have gone far 
enough today, and perhaps the Senator 
from Mississippi may get some new ideas 
if we recess until tomorrow. In keeping 
with that, I move that the Senate take 
a recess until 12 o’clock tomorrow. 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, will the 
Senator withhold thé motion for a 
moment? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I do. 

Mr. MEAD. I am very anxious to get 
the floor in my own time, without getting 
it in a roundabout way, and without 
making certain agreements and arrange- 
ments with some other Member of the 
Senate. I wish to talk about the bill 
which is pending before the Senate, and 
I should like to have the floor in my 
own time. I tried to obtain recognition 
on one occasion, but a Senator who rose 
after I rose was given recognition over 
me. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If 
that happened, it happened without the 
knowledge of the present occupant of 
the chair. 

Mr. MEAD. The present occupant of 
the chair was not in the chair at the 
time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. I 
thank the Senator. 

Mr. MEAD. I am going to agree to the 
Senate recessing at this time, but I am 
not going to agree to an early recess to- 
morrow. I am going to see to it, if I can, 
that the Senate remains in session for 
quite some time, until those of us who 
have been criticized for our support of 
the bill and who would like to speak 
about the bill, may have an opportunity 
to present the other side. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If the 
Senator will rise to his feet within the 
sight of the Chair and address the Chair, 
he will be recognized if he rises first. 

Mr. MEAD. I appreciate that. That 
gives me great encouragement. But I 
am somewhat doubtful about my oppor- 
tunity of competing with my colleagues 
who are opposing this issue, because of 
the fact that it seems to me that when 
the present occupant of the chair leaves 
the chair, someone takes the chair who is 
not very friendly to my side of this con- 
troversy. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I wish 
to say just a word, because I am becom- 
ing a bit tired of the innuendos and the 
implications and the charges which are 
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being made by some of those who are 


advocating the pending measure. I have 
observed that one or two of them sit 
around the Senate pretty regularly, but 
a great Many merely come in at inter- 
vals to enter a protest because the Senate 
does not stop the transaction of all its 
business to await their pleasure and let 
them speak just when they wish to speak. 

Since I have been a Member of this 
body, for 13 years, there have been a 
number of times when Senators have de- 
sired to address themselves to issues 
which perhaps were not so controversial, 
from a political standpoint, as Senate 
bill 101, who addressed the Chair a num- 
ber of times and were not recognized be- 
cause other Members of the Senate hap- 
pened to be seen by the Presiding Officer 
first. I have waited around the floor for 
several days on other bills to get a chance 
to offer an amendment. The Chair can 
only recognize one Senator at a time. 
That is evident. But on this particular 
measure, in the effort that is being made 
to spread this campaign of poison against 
those of us who are opposing it, there 
have been these innuendos and these 
false charges and these intimations that 
there has been unfair treatment of Sen- 
ators who wish to speak on the bill. 

For my part, as one who is opposing 
this infamous legislative proposal, I re- 
sent that attitude. It is in keeping with 
what has happened here when Senators 
who were for the bill objected day after 
day to the introduction of any measure, 
or to the reception of even a committee 
report, and who then rushed out to the 
newspapers and charged that those who 
were opposing the bill were stalling all 
progress in the Senate because we would 
not let them pass this bill until it was 
fully discussed. They objected even to 
the introduction of important legisla- 
tion because they could not impose 
their will upon us, and sought to make 
us responsible for their actions in delay- 
ing normal procedure here. 

Mr. President, I say that is merely a 
part of this whole concerted scheme. 
Let Senators remain here on the floor 
and address the Chair, and they will be 
recognized. I have seen Senators seek 
recognition time after time before being 
recognized, but this is the first time I 
have seen these crybaby tactics of get- 
ting up and complaining that the Chair 
has been unkind to them because he 
does not recognize them at once when 
other Senators are seeking recognition. 
It is like the inferences made about the 
present distinguished occupant of the 
Chair because, forsooth, he happens to 
come from a Southern State, that he has 
not dealt fairly or would not deal fairly. 
I say that is a subterfuge, and I resent 
it. I say it is contemptible, because 
there is not a man who knows the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee but knows thai 
whatever might be his views as one of 
the stoutest fighters of the Senate, he is 
fair, and as a Presiding Officer he will 
take his rulings from the Parlia- 
mentarian who has been selected by the 
Senate. It is merely a part of the cam- 
paign here to build up feeling in this 
body and encourage Senators to strike 
down our rights to discuss the pending 
bill, and attempt to get the Senate to 
override the rules of the Senate by 
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mere majority vote, and to strangle us 
on a false pretense of unfair treatment. 

Mr. President, I think everyone here 
should be fair. For my part, I have no 
objection to those advocating the bill 
speaking at any time they desire to speak 
if they first address the chair. Let them 
remain on the floor and take their 
chances like any other Senator. Cer- 
tainly I see no occasion for these imputa- 
tions and these attacks in the press 
against the distinguished present occu- 
pant of the Chair. I know he is fair, I 
know his rulings will come from the Par- 
liamentarian, and this campaign does not 
require that kind of tactics. 

The sponsors of the bill talk about our 
being in a minority. They say they have 
this great majority favoring the bill. 
Certainly until the Senator from Ten- 
nessee has shown some manifestation of 
unfairness that has not yet appeared, I 
think he should be spared this subtle 
newspaper campaign against him, to the 
effect that he is ready to violate the rules 
of the Senate because his personal views 
happen to accord with those of this body 
who are resisting this measure. 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, if I had 
given serious thought and study to a 
speech I would believe to be appropriate 
on this occasion, I would make the same 
speech for our side that has just been 
mad. by my distinguished colleague, the 
Senc.tor from Georgia, I think that the 
insinuations and the intimidation and 
the charges, or nearly all of them, at 
least, have been hurled at those who are 
on our side of this controversy. 

I for one have said nothing about the 
present occupant of the Chair, but if the 
present occupant of the Chair, and if my 
distinguished colleague who preceded 
me, will carry out their very encourag- 
ing suggestions and give some of us the 
floor in our own right beginning tomor- 
row or the day after, so far as I am con- 
cerned I shall be entirely satisfied. I 
shall rise tomorrow, if opportunity pre- 
sents itself, and the next day, in an en- 
deavor to get the floor in my own right, 
without any strings attached, and dis- 
cuss the merits of the bill. I am en- 
couraged by the hope that has been held 
out here this evening. 


RECESS 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, it will 
be my purpose, commencing tomorrow, 
to attempt to have the Senate sit a little 
later. I think recessing at 5:10 o’clock 
is a little too early, under the present 
circumstances. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Would the Senator 
mind indicating, for the benefit of Sena- 
tors who may have engagements and ap- 
pointments, about how long he intends 
to have the Senate sit tomorrow? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I would say to the Sen- 
ator from Georgia that I do not think it 
would be unreasonable or unfair that we 
should remain in session until 6 o’clock. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I do not think that 
will be unreasonable. I think all Sena- 
tors would like to have some idea as to 
how long they are to be Kept here. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. That is what I have in 
mind. I now move that the Senate take 
a recess until tomorrow at 12 o'clock 
noon. 


The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o’clock and 10 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, January 
31, 1946, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 30, 1946 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera 
Montgomery, D. D., cffered the follow- 
ing prayer: 


O Thou compassionate Father whose 
goodness never faileth, bestow upon us 
that vision which enlarges the whole 
scope and sphere of our outlook, that in 
the joy of serving we may find ourselves. 
Hold us closely to the things we know 
to be right and let these work mightily 
against the things we know to be wrong. 
We pray that in all situations we may 
be tolerant and forbearing, with the 
realization that it takes men and women 
of strength to face criticism and to serve 
with sacrifice. Do Thou bless all influ- 
ences which inspire greater unity and 
cooperation, through the dil'gent and 
honest industry of all our citizens. We 
pray that our laws may be so justly and 
so wisely administered that our Govern- 
ment shall be a living example to all 
lands. Keep before us, not success, not 
greatness, not victory, but fidelity to the 
public good. O Eternal Goodness, lead 
our spirits from all discordant notes, and 
give them true respite from wearying 
toil. In Christ’s name we pray. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Miller, one of 
his secretaries. 


CERTIFICATES OF ELECTION 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communications, -which 
were read by the Clerk: 


OFFICE OF THE CLERK, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., January 30, 1946. 
The Honorable the SPEAKER, 
House of Representatives. 

Sm: From the secretary of state of the 
State of North Carclina, I have received the 
certificate of election of Hon. Sam J. ERvIN, 
Jr., as a Representative-elect to the Seventy- 
ninth Congress from the Tenth Congres- 
sional District to fill the vacancy caused by 
the death of Hon. Joe W. Ervin. 

Very truly yours, 

SoutH TRIMBLE, 

Clerk of the House of Representatives. 
OFFICE OF THE CLERK, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 

Washington, D. C., January 30, 1946. 
The Honorable the SPEAKER, 
House of Representatives. 

Str: From the secretary of the Common- 
wealth of the State of Virginia, I have re- 
ceived the certificate of election of Hon. 
J. Linpsay ALMOND, Jr., as a Representative- 
elect to the Seventy-ninth Congress from 
the Sixth Congressional District to fill the 
vacancy caused by the resignation of Hon, 
Clifton A. Woodrum, 

Very truly yours, 
SovutH TRIMBLE, 
Clerk of the House of Represéntatives. 
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INVESTIGATION OF RAPIDO RIVER 
DISASTER 


Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, I am 
sure it must be gratifying to us all that 
the Committee on Military Affairs has 
decided to ask for a full report concern- 
ing the Rapido River disaster. No braver 
boys and no more loyal Americans ever 
lived than those who were called upon 
to make the supreme sacrifice in this 
lamentable episode of the recent war. 
In this case, as in the one recited in the 
poem about the “charge of the light 
brigade,” it seems evident that someone 
had blundered. In justice to the memory 
of these heroic dead, the responsibility 
should be determined. Our country 
needs all of its stalwart sons to carry on 
the principles for which the early pa- 
triots fought in the establishment of our 
American system of government. Let us 
see to it that the responsibility be deter- 
mined and the proper action taken. 


THE ATOMIC BOMB 


Mr. BURGIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlcman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURGIN. Mr. Speaker, I notice 
in the press and hear over the radio that 
we continue to manufacture the atomic 
bomb. The President of the United 
States and the Prime Ministers of Eng- 
land and Canada have tentatively agreed 
on a program or an arrangement in an 
effort to work out some international 
solution of this question; cnd, since the 
Security Council of the United Nations 
has it under consideration, I suppose a 
resolution that our Government cease to 
manufacture the atomic bomb until some 
international agreement or arrangement 
is worked out. I see no necessity for 
continuing the expense of manufacturing 
atomic bombs if we are going to enter 
into some agreement for international 
control. I hope the membership will 
give this matter consideration. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. LANE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recor: and include 
therein an address he delivered last Sun- 
day evening on the late Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. 


FORCE CIVILIANS TO STAND AT 
ATTENTION 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, the war is 
over, though some brass hats do not 
want to admit it. Far from the scenes 
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of combat, they reveled in the forms 
rather than the substance of military 
life. Authority, priority, distinctive uni- 
forms, salutes, all the trappings of mili- 
tary caste were theirs. They hate to give 
up these special privileges and return to 
the American job of earning—and not 
dictating—respect. They want to go on 
playing soldiers forever. 

Take a look at this special order issued 
by the commanding general at Fort 
Banks in the harbor defense area of Bos- 
ton, under which a formal inspection was 
made on January 18, 1946: 

At all formal inspections by the harbor de- 
fense commander or his representative of 
installation, including offices, shops, etc., all 
personnel, including civilian employees, will 
cease work and stand at attention during the 
inspection. 


At the very moment when any need for 
such ritual has disappeared, the brass 
hats are trying to extend and perpetuate 
it. Instead of concerning themselves 
with demobilization and the task of pre- 
paring soldiers who are about to be dis- 
charged for their adjustment to civilian 
life, the “Hollywood generals” are try- 
ing to inspire further deference to caste. 
They have not time to protect veterans 
employed in the civilian branches of the 
Army and Navy who are being discrimi- 
nated against in violation of the Veter- 
ans’ Preference Act of 1944. Oh, no; 
they are too busy forgetting this and 
Pearl Harbor as they try to impose new 
forms of slavish obeisance to the chain 
of command. 

Is this the first step toward fascism, 
or is it not? 

In the name of the individual dignity 
of American citizens, I call upon the 
brass hats to eliminate this civilian- 
stand-at-attention nonsense at once. 
The military hierarchy must not be per- 
mitted to forget that they are the serv- 
ants and not the masters of the Ameri- 
can people. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HEDRICK asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an editorial from 
the Charleston Gazette, of Charleston, 
W. Va., concerning White Sulphur 
Springs. 

THE LATE ROBERT G. HOUSTON 


Mr. TRAYNOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Dela- 
ware? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TRAYNOR. Mr. Speaker, Robert 
G. Houston, a former Member of the 
House of Representatives, passed away 
at his former home in Georgetown, Del., 
on Monday, January 28, 1946. He served 
with honor and distinction, as a Mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives, in 
the Sixty-ninth, Seventieth, Seventy- 
first, and Seventy-second Congresses. 
His service won for him the unprecedent- 
ed record of having been chosen for four 
full terms in succession as Representa- 
tive from the State of Delaware. 

Bob Houston, as he was affectionately 
known, was an able lawyer, editor, and 
a brilliant speaker. With his passing, 


the State of Delaware has lost a friend 
and a distinguished citizen. 


FACT-FINDING BOARD 


Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ili- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, it 
is not the lack of facts that has led to 
strikes. General Motors is in defiance 
of the report of the fact-finding board 
which has been endorsed by President 
Truman. The steel industry has refused 
to accept President Truman’s finding 
that an 1842-cent increase is justified. 
It ts not more information on these mat- 
ters but the pressure of public opinion 
and such measures as repeal of the carry- 
back provisions of the tax laws that can 
bring about industrial peace. 

True, there are many subjects on 
which we do need more facts. We should 
have more accurate information about 
unemployment, about the characteristics 
of job seekers, about income levels, about 
family expenditures and budget needs, 
about the output and productivity of in- 
dustry. President Roosevelt and Presi- 
dent Truman have both asked Congress 
to provide funds for basic economic sta- 
tistics on these subjects along lines rec- 
ommended by the Bureau of the Budget. 
Yet repeatedly this House has refused 
the necessary funds. 

Without facts on these problems we 
cannot hope to achieve continuing full 
employment. Within the near future 
additional bills on these matters will be 
coming before us. Here is our oppor- 
tunity to help remove the causes of in- 
dustrial unrest by relatively small pro- 
portion which will permit the finding of 
a more adequate solution. 

Tie SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. VURSELL asked and was given 
permission to extend his own remarks 
in the Recorp. 


PRICE CEILINGS ON WATERMELONS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute, and to 
revise and extend my remarks and in- 
clude a telegram from the Watermelon 
Growers Association. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, the OPA is at it again. It is 
once more attempting to give the tillers 
of the soil a swift kick in the pants. Last 
week it was the cotton growers who were 
threatened with a ceiling price on cotton. 
This week it is the watermelon growers. 
The latest effort to crack down on the 
farmers is an OPA order proposing to 
reduce the price of watermelons from $35 
to $25 a ton. 

It will be recalled that last year after 
the melons had begun to ripen in Okla- 
homa OPA arbitrarily attempted to re- 
duce the price of melons from $35 to $25. 
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So determined was OPA to carry out that 
attempt it became necessary for this 
House to adopt an amendment to a bi!l 
then pending before this body to prevent 
such gross injustice being done to the 
melon growers of the ceuntry. So this 
is the second attempt to crack down on 
the watermelon growers. 

Of course, OPA has not confined its 
activities to cracking down on melon 
growers. Two years ago the same OPA, 
without conferring with a single broom- 
corn grower, and after the bulk of the 
crop had been gathered and sold in other 
States ordered the price of broomcorn 
reduced to the tune of $79 a ton. Okla- 
homa growers had barely begun to har- 
vest. Except for the vigorous protest of 
broomcorn growers all over the country 
at a meeting called in Oklahoma City 
and the support given by Members of 
Congress, there is no doubt but what that 


unfortunate blunder would have re- 
mained in force. 
Last week it was cotton. Then, when 


its hand was called by Members of Con- 
gress from the cotton-producing States. 
we were told there was much misappre- 
hension on the part of the farmers about 
what was really intended. Today, I have 
been assured of the same thing about the 
proposal to reduce the price ceiling on 
watermelons. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma has expired. 


WEST VIRGINIA AGRICULTURE 


Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my re- 
marks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, this morning 
I was pleased to note in the press that 
Mr. and Mrs. Clair Allen, a 20-year-old 
couple of Reedy, Roane County, W. Va.. 
were chosen the best farmers for 1945 
in the central Ohio Valley region. Mr. 
and Mrs. Allen operate a farm of 198 
acres and specialize in stock. Roane 
County is a part of the Fourth Congres- 
sional District which I have the honor 
of representing. 

The Middle West Prairie States are 
usually referred to as the breadbasket of 
America. When the average person 
thinks of West Virginia they think of 
coal. While we produce 27 percent of the 
bituminous coal mined in the country, 
we also make a valuable contribution to 
the food supply of the country. The live- 
stock exchange at Spencer, the county 
seat of Roane County, set a new record in 
1945 with gross sales of $1,370,485.83: 
23,005 head of stock were marketed 
through weekly sales during the year. 
There are five or six other stock ex- 
changes in the district conducting weekly 
sales. 

While West Virginia produces enor- 
mous quantities of coal, natural gas, oil, 
and lumber, I want to impress upon my 
colleagues that we also have a great 
farming section that adds materially to 
the national production of food. 


THE ATTORNEY FOR THE AU'TO UNION 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
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for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, to aid 
in settling the dispute between General 
Motors and the UAW-CIO, the National 
Labor Relations Board is prosecuting 
General Motors for alleged unfair labor 
practices. From the Detroit Free Press 
of Tuesday I read: 

The high light of the trial Monday was the 
demand by Maurice Sugar, attorney for the 
union, that NLRB award back pay for aid 
to strikers for time lost in the 10 weeks of 
the strike. 


Maurice Sugar is the gentleman who 
in 1917 was convicted of failure to reg- 
ister for the draft and on a charge of 
a conspiracy to induce others to fail to 
comply with the draft. 

The record of his conviction, if you 
want to know the kind of man who is 
representing the UAW-CIO there, will be 
found in Two Hundred and Fifty-two 
Federal, pages 78 and 79, yet he claims 
to tell NLRB that GM should pay men 
while on strike. 


IMPORTATION OF SWISS WATCHES 


Mr. HOLMES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to revise 
and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOLMES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, some 10 weeks ago the State De- 
partment, represented by Dean Acheson 
as Acting Secretary of State, agreed that 
there would be a limitation imposed on 
imports of Swiss watches and watch 
movements, whereby not more than 
3,000,000 would be imported prior to 
January 1, 1$47. 

Mr. Speaker, the American watch 
workers and the American watch indus- 
try, an industry rated as essential to na- 
tional defense by the Army and the Navy, 
have been “sold down the river” by the 
New Deal. 

Mr. Speaker, the Secretary of Com- 
merce, who seeks from this Congress an 
appropriation of some $165,000,000, an 
increase of more than 400 percent over 
the last prewar year, supposedly to help 
small business but, in reality, to use as a 
campaign fund to head the drive of the 
liberals to take over our Government, 
presumably acting for his brother-in- 
law, who is the Swiss Minister, and aided 
by a group of sinister and greedy New 
York importers, has apparently forced 
the State Department to halt its effort 
to help this American industry to retain 
profitable jobs for these 8,000 American 
watch workers and to aid our national 
defense. 

It is my belief, Mr. Speaker, that the 
imports of Swiss-made watches and 
Swiss-made watch movements for the 
year 1946 will exceed 6,000,000, and there 
is little, if any, market in America or 
elsewhere for the products of these 
American watch workers. 

Mr. Speaker, I have presented legis- 
lation, now pending before the House 
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Ways and Means Committee, which I 
trust will be presented to this House for 
consideration. I trust that the Mem- 
bers of this House, realizing the equity 
of this case, will support this legislation 
and protect not only the job opportuni- 
ties of America’s watch workers, but even 
of more essentiality, in these troubled 
times, preserve for the necessary sup- 
port of our Army and Navy this wholly 
essential national defense industry. 

Mr. Speaker, Acting Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson, about the Ist of last De- 
cember, so I understand, told one of my 
constitutents, who represents some 8,000 
American watch workers, 3,000 of whom 
live in my district—and all of these watch 
workers are dependent for their employ- 
ment on the production of American- 
madc watches and watch movements— 
that there would be a limitation on the 
imporis of Swiss watches and Swiss watch 
movements of not more than 3,000,000 
from December 1, 1945, to December 31, 
1946. 

In support of the statement accredited 
to the Acting Secretary of State the State 
Depariment issued a press release, under 
date of December 3, 1945, which reads as 
follows: 


The Department of State announced to- 
day that following earlier discussions with 
the Swiss Government and after consultation 
with affected domestic interests, a note has 
been presented to the Swiss Minister regard- 
ing the increasing volume of imports of 
Swiss watches and watch movements, con- 
cessions on which were granted in the trade 
agreement with Switzerland and concluded in 
1936. 

Since 1942 the United States watch manu- 
facturing industry, with its distinctive skills 
essential to the naional defense, has been 
engaged almost exclusively in the production 
of watches and precision instruments for 
military purposes. During this period civilian 
demand for watches in the United States has 
been met almost entirely by imports in sub- 
stantial volume from Switzerland. During 
recent months these imports have been at an 
average annual rate considerably above the 
prewar volume of domestic sales of both im- 
ported and comparable domestically produced 
watches and movements. 

It has been the established policy of the 
interdepartmental trade agreements organi- 
zation in administering the Trade Agree- 
ments Act to take action where necessary to 
prevent serious injury to essential United 
States industry as the result of concessions 
granted in trade agreements. The note pre- 
sented to the Swiss Minister therefore ex- 
pressed the concern of this Government re- 
garding the increased imports and proposed 
action looking toward the limitation of im- 
ports of watches and watch movements dur- 
ing the period of reconversion of the domestic 
watch manufacturing industry. In view of 
the urgency of achieving a solution of the 
problem during the current year, the note 
asked for a prompt reply. 


Mr. Speaker, you will note the concern 
the State Department expressed about 
the excessive imports of Swiss watches 
and watch movements, and note espe- 
cially the following, I quote: 

It has been the established policy of the 
interdepartmental trade agreements organi- 
zation in administering the Trade Agree- 
ments Act to take action where necessary to 
prevent serious injury to essential United 
States industry as a result of concessions 
granted in trade agreements. The note pre- 
sented to the Swiss Minister therefore ex- 
pressed the concern of this Government re- 
garding the increased imports and proposed 
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action looking toward the limitation ot im. 
ports of watches and watch movements dur. 
ing the period of reconversion of the domies- 
tic watch manufacturing industry 


The note asked for a prompt reply. 

It is well known that the State De. 
partment told the Swiss Minister that 
there must be a limitation not to exceed 
3,000,000 for the 13-month period ending 
December 31, 1946. 

It should be borne in mind that the 
Swiss Minister is not without powerful 
allies within the upper strata of the New 
Deal government. All this talk we hear 
of helping the small-business man on the 
part of the Secretary of Commerce 
proves to be “blah’’ when we find that his 
brother-in-law, the Swiss Minister, 
aided by a group of avaricious and 
greedy New York importers—and no 
doubt ably assisted by the Secretary of 
Commerce himself and his influence as 
the leader of the liberal political branch 
of the New Deal—sat idly by and virtu- 
ally laughed at the alleged efforts of the 
State Department officials to make it 
possible for the American watch industry 
to get reconversion going and find a 
market in America for the products of 
America’s industrial workers. 

The Tariff Commission, as shown on 
page 751 of the Independent Office Ap- 
propriation hearings, 1947, reported that 
they had called the attention of the State 
Department to the excessively large im- 
ports of Swiss watches and watch move- 
ments. The Tariff Commission re- 
ported: 

The information which we have in our 
files— 

About the imports of Swiss watches 
and watch movements— 


has seen furnished to the State Department 
and was used by them— 


The State Department— 
as a basis for their request to the Swiss Gov- 
ernment that they— 

The Swiss— 
either agree to our imposition of a quota or 
they— 


The Swiss— 


would impose one themselves on the export 
end. 


The imports of these Swiss products 
for the one month of last October alone 
exceeded the normal yearly production 
of all American watch factories. For the 
year 1945, I understand, the imports were 
9,300,000, or more than five times the 
normal prewar yearly imports of these 
Swiss-made watches and watch move- 
ments. 

It is barely possible that some officials 
of the State Department tried to correct 
this abuse of the confidence which the 
Congress reposed in it when it was un- 
American enough to abdicate its consti- 
tutional responsibilities and transfer 
part of its revenue-raising power to the 
internationalists in control of our State 
Department. 

It is my understanding that the Swiss 
watch importing interests who, I am 
told, have been able to yearly defraud 
our Government of millions of dollars in 
revenue through the connivance of, and 
unusual inactivity of, certain high cus- 
toms officialsk—which I will deal with 
more in detail at a later date—are now 
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satisfied that the heavy financial contri- 
butions which they allegedly made to 
keep the New Deal in power have paid 
off handsomely. 
REPUBLIC STEEL'S POSITION IN THE 
LABOR-MANAGEMENT DISPUTE 


Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks and include therein a letter 
from Mr. C. M. White, president of the 
Republic Steel Corp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 

{Mr. Knutson addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix.] 


THE SITUATION IN TEXTILES AND DRY 
GOODS 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the .equest of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, C. J. 
Farley & Co., dry goods and footwear 
wholesale dealers of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., states in its letter to the trade: 

The situation as to merchandise is getting 
worse, if anything. For the first quarter of 
1946, CPA (Civilian Production Administra- 
tion, which replaced War Production Board) 
has directed that 308,000,000 yards of cotton 
fabrics shall be sold y our mills for export, 
of which amount 53,000,000 yards is to be 
sent to Canada, which is a country of 
14,000,000 population. Under the same di- 
rectives, CPA has allocated 61,000,000 yards 
for the consumers in the United States, 
which has over 140,000,000 people. 

Most manufacturers of staple textiles and 
dry gcods claim they cannot break even on 
most items in their lines under present OPA 
celing prices. Between the above two and 
other Government agencies, including Army; 
Navy, and Air Yorces, etc., there is very little 
relief in sight for civilians in the United 
States, and these conditions will not im- 
prove until something is done at Washing- 
ton to change the present controls of pro- 


duction of staple, scarce textiles, and dry 
goods. 


Some day, Mr. Speaker, perhaps our 
Government bureaus may come to the 
realization it is necessary for this people 
of ours to have goods for our needs and 
on which to do business. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SPENCE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorv and include therein an address 
by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mrs. DOUGLAS of California asked 
and was given permission to revise and 
extend her remarks in the Appendix on 


five different topics and to include ex- 
cerpts. 


INVESTIGATION REQUESTED OF THE 
BATTLE OF THE RAPIDO RIVER 


Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
ed ae, of the gentleman from 
exas 


There was no objection. 
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Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, I have received a resolution 
adopted by the Thirty-sixth Division re- 
questing an investigation of the Battle 
of the Rapido River. Many of these men 
come from my district. Many of them 
I know personally. I know they are ac- 
tuated by the very highest motives. I 
hope the Military Affairs Committee will 
see that the matter is given the fullest 
investigation. I join the Committee on 
Military Affairs in demanding that the 
truth be ascertained. 

Mr. THOMASON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. I yield. 

Mr. THOMASON. In answer to the 
gentleman’s inquiry I may say that 
only yesterday the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs—and the chairman of 
that committee, the gentleman from 
Kentucky (Mr. May], is seated beside 
me at the moment—by unanimous vote 
asked the War Department for an official 
report on the Rapido River battle; and 
I believe I can assure the gentleman 
that the Committee on Military Affairs 
is going to ascertain the real facts about 
it. I have a great personal interest in 
the matter, and my colleagues and I are 
determined that the truth be known and 
justice done. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. I agree 
with my colleague the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. THomason]. The demand 
for a full and fair investigation comes 
from a great fighting organization. 
They are entitled to the. facts. 


INFLATION 


Mrs. DOUGLAS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
California? — 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. DOUGLAS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, from all parts of the Nation 
there is evidence of growing recognition 
among businessmen of the rising danger 
of inflation. 

In food distribution the movement for 
continuation of price control is strong. 
I have before me a telegram to Chester 
Bowles from J. Frank Grimes, president 
of the Independent Grocers Alliance, 
which I want to read for the Recorp: 

January 4, 1946. 
CHESTER BOWLES, 
Administrator, Office of Price 
Administration: 

I urge you not to weaken in your fight to 
continue price control so long as it is neces- 
sary to prevent disastrous inflation. You 
remember a meeting of the advisory com- 
mittee some months ago in Which it was 
generally agreed that price control would 
be lifted, item by item, only when such item 
was in supply and conditions justified with- 
drawal of price control. It would be a disas- 
ter to this country to throw price control 
overboard at one fell swoop. I am sure you 
are going to have the support of most of the 
thinking men in business, and certainly the 
consuming public should be behind you to a 
man, and woman, 

J. Frank Grimes, 
President, Independent Grocers 
tliance, Chicago, Ill. 


The United States Wholesale Grocers 


Association and the National Wholesale 
Grocers Association also have gone on 
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record as favoring the continuation of 


price control. In my own State, the 
California Retail Grocers and Merchants 
Association recently, by a vote of 834 to 
378, favored continuation of price con- 
trol. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. KEOGH asked anc was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a speech delivered 
by Victor L. Anfuso, of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
on the occasion of the awarding to him 
of the Distinguished Service Medal by 
the Regular Veterans’ Association. 

Mr. WHITE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include excerpts. 


THE GALLUP POLL 


Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend my re- 
marks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr, BreyItter addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix. ] 


TAX EXEMPTION FOR DOCTORS 


Mrs.LUCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my re- 
marks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

(Mrs. Luce addressed the House. 
remarks appear in the Appendix.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. WASIELEWSKI asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include an editorial 
which appeared in the Milwaukee J--'r- 
nal. 

Mr. BUFFETT asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include a table. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and include a mag- 
azine article. 

Mr. CELLER asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
RECORD. 


COMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE NONESSEN- 
TIAL FEDERAL EXPENDITURES 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of section 601, title VI, Public Law 
250, Seventy-seventh Congress, the Chair 
appoints as a member of the Committee 
to Investigate Nonessential Federal Ex- 
penditures to fill the existing vacancy 
thereon the gentleman from Indiana 
(Mr. LupLow}. 


BOARD OF VISITORS TO THE UNITED 
STATES NAVAL ACADEMY 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of title 34, section 1081, United 
States Code, the Chair appoints as mem- 
bers of the Board of Visitors to the 
United States Naval Academy the fol- 
lowing Members of the House: MY. 
Sasscer, Mr. Focarty, Mr. Wor.ey, 
Mr. ANDERSON of California, and Mr. 
LATHAM, 


Her 
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BOARD OF VISITORS TO THE UNITED 
STATES COAST GUARD ACADEMY 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of title 14, section 15h, United 
States Code, the Chair appoints as mem- 
bers of the Board of Visitors to the 
United States Coast Guard Academy the 
following Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives: Mrs. WoopHovuse and Mr, 
Gwinn of New York. 


BOARD OF VISITORS TO THE UNITED 
STATES MERCHANT MARINE ACADEMY 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of Public Law 301, Seventy-eighth 
Congress, the Chair appoints as members 
of the Board of Visitors to the United 
States Merchant Marine Academy the 
following Members of the House: Mr. 
KEOGH and Mr. HALE. 


THE LATE WILLIAM PERRY HOLLADAY 


Miss SUMNER of _ Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Miss SUMNER of [TMllinois. Mr. 
Speaker, it is my sorrowful duty to 
announce to the House the death of Wil- 
liam Perry Holladay, a former Member. 
Mr. Holladay represented the Eighteenth 
District of Illinois for some 10 years, 
having succeeded Uncle Joe Cannon. He 
had been in ill health for some time be- 
fore his death. For many years before 
coming to Congress he was a member of 
the Illinois Legislature. While in Con- 
gress he was a member of the Committee 
on Appropriations. He was an energetic 
and highly respected public servant. All 
who knew him will hear of his passing 
with deep regret, and I am sure they will 
join with me in sending condolences to 
the members of his bereaved family. 


FINANCIAL RELATIONS WITH THE UNITED 
KINGDOM — MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the President 
of the United States, which was read, 
and, together with the accompanying 
papers, referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency and ordered to be 
printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

The establishment of a permanent state of 
peace and prosperity is not a simple mat- 
ter. The creation and maintenance of con- 
ditions under which nations can be pros- 
perous and remain peaceful involves a series 
of highly complex and difficult problems, 
If we are to reach this greatly desired goal, 
we must be prepared at all times to face 
the issues that will constantly present them- 
selves and we must be determined to solve 
them. If peace is to be permanent, we 
must never relax our efforts to make it so. 

In his message to the Congress recom- 
mending the approval of the Bretton Woods 
agreements, President Roosevelt called these 
proposals “the cornerstone for international 
economic cooperation.” By enacting the 
Bretton Woods Agreements Act, the Seventy- 
ninth Congress laid this cornerstone for the 
construction of an orderly economic peace. 
The Congress took many other steps during 
the same session which enlarged the struc- 
ture, and its achievements in this field are 
just cause for pride. Among the most im- 
portant of these other steps were the ratifi- 
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cation and implementation of the treaty 
establishing the United Nations Organiza- 
tion, the enactment of legislation to support 
the United Nations Food and Agriculture 
Organization, and to carry on the operations 
of the United Nations Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Administration, the extension in a 
broader form of the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act, and the expansion of the Export- 
Import Bank. These steps will take us a 
long way on the road to world-wide security 
and prosperity. They should not make us 
blind, however, to the job that has not been 
done—to the work that lies ahead. 

In approving the establishment of the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund and the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment, the Congress specifically ex- 
pressed its belief that additional measures 
for international economic cooperation 
would be necessary to render most effective 
the operations of the Fund and Bank. In 
the Bretton Woods Agreements Act the Con- 
gress declared it to be the policy of the United 
States to seek to bring about further inter- 
national agreement and cooperation along 
these lines. ° 

The International Monetary Fund agree- 
ment was drafted and the Bretton Woods 
Agreements Act was enacted during the war. 
Both recognized that the financial condition 
of some countries resulting from the war 
might make it impossible for them to apply 
at once the fundamental rule of non-dis- 
crimination in their monetary and financial 
transactions. Therefore, provisions was 
made for a transition period which might 
postpone as long as 5 years the complete ap- 
plication of this fundamental rule. 

Now in time of peace as we rapidly proceed 
with the organization of the International 
Monetary Fund we find that the fears which 
were responsible for this period of grace are 
verified by the facts. The most important 
of these facts is that the United Kingdom 
as a result of the war must continue for a 
long period many of its emergency wartime 
financial controls unless it obtain addi- 
tional working capital. It is apparent that, 
in the case of a principal member of the 
International Monetary Fund, we can ill af- 
ford to wait for the period permitted by the 
Bretton Woods Agreements for the removal 
of these hindrances to the financial and 
commercial relationships between nations. 
Now is the time to establish postwar mone- 
tary and financial policies of the United Na- 
tions. Now is the time to take action to en- 
able the United Kingdom to move with us 
toward the prompt abolition of these re- 
strictions. 

For these reasons, the next order of ir- 
ternational business before the Congress 
should be our financial relations with the 
United Kingdom. The problems involved, 
which are severe but not insoluble, are di- 
rect consequences of the war. They are mat- 
ters of great urgency and I believe that the 
financial agreement which I am transmitting 
herewith furnishes a real basis for their so- 
lution. It is my earnest hope that the Con- 
gress will implement the financial agreement 
as speedily as is consistent with careful leg- 
islative consideration. 

It is not too much to say that the agree- 
ment now transmitted will set the course of 
American and British economic relations for 
many years tocome. In so doing it will have 
a decisive influence on the international 
trade of the whole world. Those who rep- 
resented the United States in these discus- 
sions and those who represented the United 
Kingdom were fully aware of the funda- 
mental nature of the problems before them. 
After long and careful consideration they 
agreed upon the arrangements which in my 
opinion will provide a solid fundation for 
the successful conduct of our economic re- 
lations with each other and with the world. 

The financial agreement will by its terms 
come into operation only after the Congress 
has made available the funds necessary to 
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extend to the United Kingdom the line of 


credit of $3,750,000,000 in accordance with 
the terms set forth in the agreement. Brit. 
ain needs this credit and she needs it now, 
It will assist her to meet the expected 
deficit in her balance of payments during 
the next 6 years. It will enable her to buy 
from the world the supplies of food and raw 
materials which are essential to the life ang 
work of the British people. At the same 
time it will keep open a market for those 
surpluses of the United States which are 
customarily exported to the United King. 
dom. These are the important short-term 
purposes of the credit. 

But the financial agreement is much more 
than a credit. Let me repeat, its most im. 
portant purpose from our point of view is 
to cause the removal of emergency controls 
exercised by the United Kingdom over its 
international transactions far more speedily 
than is required by the Bretton Woods agree. 
ments. The financial agreement will enable 
the United Kingdom, through the prompt 
relaxation of exchange restrictions and dis- 
criminations, to move side by side with the 
United States toward the common goal of 
expanded world trade, which means ex- 
panded production, consumption, and em- 
ployment, and rising standards of living 
everywhere. 

The line of credit which will be extended 
to the United Kingdom under the agreement 
may be drawn upon until the end of 1951. 
At that time the United Kingdom will be 
obligated to begin repayment of the principal 
with interest and those payments will con- 
tinue over a period of 50 years. These terms 
are neither unusual nor difficult to under- 
stand. There is one new concept, however, 
embodied in the terms of the credit. We 
have recognized that conditions may exist 
temporarily during such a long period of 
time which would make the payment of in- 
terest on such a large amount difficult, if not 
impossible. Accordingly, provision has been 
made for the waiver of interest by the United 
States Government after a certification by 
the International Monetary Fund as to the 
facts regarding the balance of payments po- 
sition of the United Kingdom. It is not to 
our advantage to press for payment of inter- 
est when payment is impossible, and thus 
force default and a crumbling of interna- 
tional economic relations. : 

The financial assistance which the United 
Kingdom would receive under the agreement 
has made it possible for the two Govern- 
ments to agree on a specific course of action 
which in a short period of time will result 
in the removal of emergency controls over 
foreign exchange and discriminatory import 
restrictions and the reestablishment of 
peacetime practices designed to promote the 
recovery of world trade. Britain has agreed 
to abolish the so-called sterling area dollar 
pool. She has agreed to give up most of her 
rights during the transition period provided 
for in the International Monetary Fund 
agreement and thus to abandon controls over 
foreign exchange which she would otherwise 
be permitted by the terms of that agreement 
to continue for a considerable period of time. 
In addition to the direct benefits which will 
flow from this stimulus to Anglo-American 
trade, there will be the added benefits de- 
rived from the ability of other nations to 
relax their restrictions once the United King- 
dom has led the way. 

Another troublesome financial problem 
which has been fully and frankly discussed 
by the two nations is that of the sterling 
liabilities of Great Britain which have re- 
sulted from her large expenditures abroad 
during the war. In the financial agreement 
the British Government has undertaken to 
adjust and settle these obligations out of 
resources other than the American credit 
and has outlined its intentions with respect 
to their settlement. Our concern in this 
connection is twofold. In the first place 
we want other countries which age in a posi- 
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tion to do so to grant assistance to the 
United Kingdom within their means. Those 
which hold large sterling balances can do 
so by scaling them down. In the second 
place we want to be certain that the liquida- 
tion of these balances will not discriminate 
against American trade. The financial agree- 
ment contains a specific undertaking by the 
Government of the United Kingdom that 
no such discrimination shall result from 
these settlements. 

The financial agreement also makes it pos- 
cible for the United Kingdom to give whole- 
hearted support to the proposals for expan- 
sion of world trade and employment which 
the United States has recently put forward 
as a basis for international discussions by 
the United Nations. In the ‘int statement 
on commercial policy published at the same 
time as the ‘inancia! agreement, the United 
Kingcdom has undertaken to support these 
proposals and to use its best endeavors in 
cooperation with the United States to bring 
to a successful conclusion international dis- 
cussions based upon them. 

The implementation of the financial agree- 
ment will be a great contribution to the 
establishment of a permanent state of peace 
and prosperity. We are all aware of the 
dangers inherent in wumnehecked economic 
rivalry and economic warfare. These dan- 
gers can be eliminated by the firm resolution 
of this Nation and the United Kingdom to 
carry forward the work which has been so 
well begun. 

The financial agreement transmitted here- 
with means that instead of economic con- 
troversy between the two countries, the wise 
rules of the Bretton Woods agreements will 
be fully effective much sooner than we be- 
lieved possible when the Congress enacted 
the Bretton Woods Agreements Act. I urge 
that Congress act on the financial agreement 
promptly 

Harry S. TRUMAN. 

January 30, 1946. 


FINANCIAL AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE GOVERN- 
MENTS OF THE UNITED STATES AND THE UNITED 
KINGDOM 
It is hereby agreed between the Govern- 

ment of the United States of America and the 

Government of the United Kingdom of Great 

Britain and Northern Ireland as follows: 

1. Effective date of the agreement: The 
effective date of this Agreement shall be the 
date on which the Government of the United 
States notifies the Government of the United 
Kingdom that the Congress of the United 
States has made available the funds neces- 
sary to extend to the Government of the 
United Kingdom the line of credit in accord- 
ance with the provisions of this Agreement. 

2. Line of credit: The Government of the 
United States will extend to the Government 
of the United Kingdom a line of credit of 
$3,750,000,000 which may be drawn upon at 
any time between the effective date of this 
Agreement and December 31, 1951, inclusive. 

3. Purpose of the line of credit: The pur- 
pose of the line of credit is to facilitate pur- 
chases by the United Kingdom of goods and 
services in the United States, to assist the 
United Kingdom to meet transitional post- 
war deficits in its current balance of pay- 
ments, to help the United Kingdom to main- 
tain adequate reserves of gold and dollars, 
and to assist the Government of the United 
Kingdom to assume the obligations of multi- 
lateral trade, as defined in this and other 
agreements. 

4. Amortization and interest: 

(i) The amount of the line of credit drawn 
by December 31, 1951, shall be repaid in 50 
annual installments beginning on December 
31, 1951, with interest at the rate of 2 percent 
per annum. Interest for the year 1951 shall 
be computed on the amount outstanding on 
December $1, 1951, and for each year there- 
after, interest shall be computed on the 


amount outstanding on January 1 of each 
such year, 





Forty-nine annual installments of princi- 
pal repayments and interest shall be equal, 
calculated at the rate of $31,823,000 for each 
$1,000,000,000 of the line of credit drawn by 
December 31, 1951, and the fiftieth install- 
ment shall be at the rate of $31,840,736.65 for 
each such $1,000,000,000. Each installment 
shall consist of the full amount of the inter- 
est due and the remainder of the instaliment 
shall be the principal to be repaid in that 
year. Payments required by this section are 
Subject to the provisions of section 5. 

(ii) The Government of the United King- 
dom may accelerate repayment of the 
amount drawn under this line of credit. 

5. Waiver of interest payments: In any 
year in which the Government of the United 
Kingdom requests the Government of the 
Unit-" States to waive the amount of the 
interest due in the installment of that year, 
the Government of the United States will 
grant the waiver if: 

(a) the Government of the United King- 
dom finds that a waiver is necessary in view 
of the present and prospective conditions of 
international exchange and the level of its 
gold and foreign exchange reserves and 

(b) the International Monetary Fund cer- 
tifies that the income of the United Kingdom 
from home-produced exports plus its net in- 
come from invisible current transactions in 
its balance of payments was on the average 
over the five preceding calendar years less 
than the average annual amount of United 
Kingdom imports during 1936~8, fixed at 
£866 million, as such figure may be adjusted 
for changes in the price level of these im- 
ports. Any amount in excess of £43,750,000 
released or paid in any year on account of 
sterling balances accumulated to the credit 
of overseas governments, monetary authori- 
ties and banks before the effective date of 
this Agreement shall be regarded as a capital 
transaction and therefore shall not be in- 
cluded in the above calculation of the net 
income from invisible current transactions 
for that year. If waiver is requested for an 
interest payment prior to that due in 1955, 
the average income shall be computed for the 
calendar years from 1950 through the year 
preceding that in which the request is made. 

6. Relation of this line of credit to other 
obligations: 

(i) It is understood that any amounts re- 
quired to discharge obligations of the United 
Kingdom to third countries outstanding on 
the effective date of this Agreement will be 
found from resources other than this line of 
credit. 

(ii) The Government of the United King- 
dom will not arrange any long-term loans 
from governments within the British Com- 
monwealth after December 6, 1945, and be- 
fore the end of 1951 on terms more favor- 
able to the lender than the terms of this line 
of credit. 

(iii) Waiver of interest will not be re- 
quested or allowed under section 5 in any 
year unless the aggregate of the releases or 
payments in that year of sterling balances ac- 
cumulated to the credit of overseas govern- 
ments, monetary authorities and banks (ex- 
cept in the case of colonial dependencies) be- 
fore the effective date of this Agreement is 
reduced proportionately, and unless inter- 
est payments due in that year on loans re- 
ferred to in (ii) above are waived. The 
proportionate reduction of the releases or 
payments of sterling balances shall be cal- 
culated in relation to the aggregate released 
and paid in the most recent year in which 
waiver of interest was not requested. 

(iv) The application of the principles set 
forth in this section shall be the subject of 
full consultation between the two govern- 
ments as occasion may arise. 

7. Sterling area exchange arrangements: 
The Government of the United Kingdom will 
complete arrangements as early as prac- 
ticable and in any case not later than one 
year after the effective date of this Agree- 
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ment, unless in exceptional cases a later 
date is agreed upon after consultation, under 
which immediately after the completion of 
suc’. arrangements the sterling receipts from 
current transactions of all sterling area coun- 
tries (apart from any receipts arising out of 
military expenditure by the Government of 
the United Kingdom prior to December 31, 
1948, to the extent to which they are treated 
by agreement with the countries concerned 
on the same basis as the balances accumu- 
lated during the war) will be freely avail- 
able for current transactions in any currency 
area without discrimination; with the result 
that any discrimination arising from the so- 
called sterling area dollar pool will be en- 
tirely removed and that each member of the 
sterling area will have its current sterling and 
dollar receipts at its free disposition for 
current transactions anywhere. 

8. Other exchange arrangements: 

(i) Government of the United Kingdom 
agrees that after the effective date of this 
Agreement it will not apply exchange con- 
trols in such a manner as to restrict (a) 
payments or transfers in respect of products 
of the United States permitted to be im- 
ported into the United Kingdom or other 
current transactions between the two coun- 
tries or (b) the use of sterling balances to 
the credit of residents of the United States 
arising out of current transactions. Noth- 
ing in this paragraph (i) shall affect the 
provisions of Article VII of the Articles of 
Agreement of the International Monetary 
Fund when those Articles have come into 
force. 

(ii) The Governments of the United States 
and the United Kingdom agree that not later 
than one year after the effective date of this 
Agreement, unless in exceptional cases a 
later date is agreed upon after consultation, 
they will impose no restrictions on pay- 
ments and transfers for current transac- 
tions. The obligations of this paragraph 
(ii) shall not apply: 

(a) to balances of third countries and their 
nationals accumulated before this paragraph 
(ii) becomes effective; or 

(b) to restrictions imposed in conform- 
ity with the Articles of Agreement of the 
International Monetary Fund, provided that 
the Governments of the United Kingdom and 
the United States will not continue to in- 
voke the provisions of Article XIV, Section 
2 of those Articles after this paragranh (ti) 
becomes effective, unless in exceptional cases 
after consultation they agree otherwise; or 

{c) to restrictions imposed in connection 
with measures designed to uncover and dis- 
pose of assets of Germany and Japan. 

(ili) This section and section 9, which are 
in anticipation of more comprehensive ar- 
rangements by multilateral agreement, shall 
operate until December 31, 1951. 

9. Import arrangements: If either the Gov- 
ernment of the United States or the Gov- 
ernment of the United Kingdom imposes or 
maintains quantitative import restrictions, 
such restrictions shall be administered on 
a basis which does not discriminate against 
imports from the other country in respect 
of any product; provided that this under- 
taking shali not apply in cases in which (a) 
its application would have the*effect of pre- 
venting the country imposing such restric- 
tions from utilizing, for the purchase of 
needed imports, inconvertible currencies ac- 
cumulated up to December 31, 1946, or (b) 
there may be special necessity for the country 
imposing such restrictions to assist, by meas- 
ures not involving a substantial departure 
from the general rule of nondiscrimination, 
a country whose economy has been disrupted 
by war, or (c) either government imposes 
quantitative restrictions having equivalent 
effect to any exchange restrictions which 
that government is authorized to impcse in 
conformity with Article VII of the Articles 
of Agreement of the International Monetary 
Fund. The provisions of this section shall 
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become effective as soon as practicable but 
not later than December 31, 1946. 

10. Accumulated sterling balances: 

(i) The Government of the United King- 
dom intends to make agreements with the 
countries concerned, varying according to 
the circumstances of each case, for an early 
settlement covering the sterling balances 
accumulated by sterling area and other 
countries prior to such settlement (together 
with any future receipts arising out of mili- 
tary expenditure by the Government of the 
United Kingdom to the extent to which they 
are treated on the same basis by agreement 
with the countries concerned). The settle- 
ments with the sterling area countries will 
be on the basis of dividing these accumu- 
lated balances into three categories (a) 
balances to be released at once and con- 
vertible into any currency for current trans- 
actions, (b) balances to be similarly released 
by installments over a period of years be- 
ginning in 1951, and (c) balances to be ad- 
justed as a contribution to the settlement of 
war and postwar indebtedness and in recog- 
nition of the benefits which the countries 
concerned might be expected to gain from 
such a settlement. The Government of the 
United Kingdom will make every endeavor 
to secure the early completion of these 
arrangements. 

(ii) In consideration of the fact that an 
important purpose of the present line of 
credit is to promote the development of 
multilateral trade and facilitate its early re- 
sumption of a nondiscriminatory basis, the 
Government of the United Kingdom agrees 
that any sterling balances released or other- 
wise available for current payments will, not 
later than one year after the effective date 
of this Agreement unless in special cases a 
later date is agreed upon after consultation, 
be freely available for current transactions 
in any currency area without discrimination. 

11. Definitions: 

For the purposes of this Agreement: 

(i) The term “current transactions” shall 
have the meaning prescribed in Article XIX 
(i) of the Articles of Agreement of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund. 

(ii) The term “sterling area” means the 
United Kingdom and the other territories 
declared by the Defence (Finance) Definition 
of the Sterling Area (No. 2) Order, 1944, 
to be included in the sterling area, namely 
“the following territories excluding Canada 
and Newfoundland, that is to say— 

(a) any Dominion, 

(b) any other part of His Majesty’s domin- 
ions, 

(c) any territory in respect of which a 
mandate on behalf of the League of Nations 
has been accepted by His Majesty and is being 
exercised by His Majesty’s Government in the 
United Kingdom or in any Dominion, 

(d) any British protectorate or protected 
State, 

(e) Egypt, the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan and 
Iraq, 

(f) Iceland and the Faroe Islands.” 

12. Consultation on Agreement: Either 
government shall be entitled to approach 
the other for a reconsideration of any of the 
provisions of this Agreement, if in its opinion 
the prevailing conditions of international ex- 
change justify such reconsideration, with a 
view to agreeing upon modifications for pres- 
entation to their respective legislatures. 

* Signed in duplicate at Washington, District 
of Columbia, this 6th day of December, 1945. 

For the Government of the United States 
of America: 

Frep M. VINSON, 
Secretary of the Treasury 
of the United States of America. 
For the Government of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland: 
HALIFAX, 
His Majesty’s Ambassador Extraordi- 
nary and Plenipotentiary at Wash- 
ington. 7 
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FIRST SUPPLEMENTAL SURPLUS APPRO- 
PRIATION RESCISSION BILL, 1946 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the resolution, House Resolution 499, and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 5158) reducing certain appropriations 
and contract authorizations for the fiscal 
year 1946, and for other purposes, and all 
points of order against said bill are hereby 
waived. That after general debate, which 
shall be confined to the bill, and shall con- 
tinue not to exceed 1 hour, to be equally di- 
vided and controlled by the chairman and 
the ranking minority member of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, the bill shall be 
considered as having been read for amend- 
ment. No amendment shall be in order to 
said bill except amendments offered by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Appropriations, and 
said amendments shall be in order, any rule 
of the House to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. Amendments offered by direction of the 
Committee on Appropriations may be offered 
to any section of the bill at the conclusion 
of the general debate, but such amendments 
shall not be subject to amendment. At the 
conclusion of the. consideration of the bill 
for amendment, the Committee shall rise 
and report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, and 
the previous question shall be considered 
as ordered on the bill and amendments 
thereto to final passage without intervening 
motion, except one motion to recommit. 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, upon re- 
quest, I shall yield the first 10 minutes 
to the majority leader the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack]. 

At the same time, I wish to say that 
I have been directed and authorized by 
the committee to offer an amendment to 
the rule at the appropriate time. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield. 

Mr. MICHENER. As I understand, the 
gentleman will offer an amendment, be- 
ginning on line 11, page 1 of the bill, 
after the word “appropriation,” to strike 
out the rest of that page and down 
through line 7 on page 2. 

Mr. SABATH. Including line 7; yes. 

I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack]. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. GORE. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will count. 
{After counting.] Evidently no quorum 
is present. . 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a Call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 13] 


Andresen, Boykin Cole, Kans. 
August H. Bradley, Mich. Cooley 
Bailey Bulwinkle Crosser 
Baldwin, N.Y. Byrne, N. Y. Curley 
Barden anfield Dawson 
Bates, Mass, Cannon, Fila, Dingell 
Beckworth Carlson Dolliver 
Bland Case, S. Dak Dondero 
Bloom Chapman Dworshak 
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Ellsworth Johnson, Quinn, N 
Engel, Mich, Lydon B, Reed, Il. im 
Fernandez Keefe Reed, N. Y, 
Fisher King Rees, 
Flannagan LaFollette Rivers 
Fogarty Landis Rizley 
Fulton LeFevre , Utah 
Gardner Lemke Roe, N. Y, 
Hancock McGlinchey Scrivner 

d McMillan, 8. C. 

Harness,Ind. Mathews Short 
Healy Morrison Starkey 
Herter Mundt Sundstrom 
Hinshaw Norton Wickersham 
Hope Pfeifer Winter 
Izac Plumley Zimmerman 
Johnson, Il. Poage 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call 352 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro. 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with, 


FIRST SUPPLEMENTAL SURPLUS APPRO- 
PRIATION RESCISSION BILL, 1946 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack] is rec- 
ognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, on 
this the sixty-fourth anniversary of the 
birth of Franklin Delano Roosevelt, one 
of the great men of all time, it is fitting 
that we pause to honor and respect his 
memory. 

Franklin Delano Roosevelt was a great 
man. He was a great President of the 
United States. He was a great American. 
He gave his life in the defense and pres- 
ervation of our country, and in quest of 
his ideal that America was destined to 
lead the world into the Utopia of per- 
manent peace. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt in life foresaw 
an America where men and women could 
live in freedom among men and women 
of good will without fear of poverty or 
totalitarian regimentation. He envi- 
sioned a nation where the laborer would 
enjoy social security, the farmer would 
be protected in the heritage of his land, 
small business would have the opportu- 
nity to flourish, and youth would have 
the privilege of cultural and educational 
advantage. He apprehended an America 
where the wheels of industry, turned by 
American hands, would fill the marts of 
the world with goods fashioned by Amer- 
ican toilers, where no interests large or 
small would be stifled by monopoly, and 
where the enjoyment of the fruits of 
legitimate effort would be the just re- 
compense of all those working in the 
vineyard. 

He saw peace abroad and at home. 
He saw nation dealing with nation with 
justice in friendship. He saw peace in 
the ranks of labor. He saw in America 
the new council table of reconversion and 
reconstruction where labor and manage- 
ment each in its proper place, without 
fear or favor, would achieve that pros- 
perity which is the aim and desire of 
American democracy. 

All the strength of his brilliant mind, 
all the force of his character was directed 
to the realization of our national security 
and greatness. His ambition was imper- 
sonal. He loved America. He faithfully 
and unselfishly planned the course of her 
ship of state. As Chief Executive he 
guided us as a Nation through great 
storms of industrial depression and inter- 
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national wars into the harbor of national 
safety. He never despaired in our hours 
of darkness. He never faltered before 
the attacks of the enemy. He never lost 
heart when roar of political abuse 
sounded above the echo of bombs and 
cannon. Franklin D. Roosevelt was a 
man—of integrity unassailable, of cour- 
age unbreakable, of intellectuality un- 
deniable, of sympathetic friendliness un- 
matched in the life of the America of his 
day, and seldom matched in the history 
of all time. 

The Atlantic Charter symbolized to 
him no distant millenium. It was the 
heralding document of the world that is 
to be—attainable in our time—wherein 
international action to outlaw war and 
world-wide reduction in armaments will 
make international aggression impossible 
and atomic power will be the means of 
universal peace. Roosevelt planned it 
that way. 

History alone will evaluate the great- 
ness of our late beloved President. But 
history will enshrine him in the hearts of 
America—today and tomorrow—with the 
same love and admiration and respect 
now tendered Washington and Jefferson 
and Lincoln. His grasp of the dangers 
which threatened national financial dis- 
aster in 1933 brought order out of chaos 
and effaced the bread lines from the 
cities of America. The panic and con- 
commitant misery of that year was re- 
placed by a foundation of national mo- 
rale which has since stood the test of 
time. The terrible condition of the 
American farmer under his leadership— 
from a plight of 3-cent hogs, 5-cent cot- 
ton, 10-cent corn, 20-cent wheat to pros- 
perity through parity is known to every 
citizen of every rural community. The 
extension of civil service and its benefits 
has aided every Government employee. 
Social unrest was stilled through hu- 
manitarian legislation conceived by him 
and written on the statute books through 
his counsel, and his persevering love of 
his fellow man. Under Franklin D. 
Roosevelt industry recovered from the 
depths of depression and freemen com- 
menced once again to live, love, and 
laugh. 

And then came war. Too little is his 
vision of the dire events which lay ahead 
appreciated by those who knew the on- 
coming tragedy and who I:now the count- 
less wearying hours when others slept, 
spent by him to avert its consequences 
and spare our shores its desolation. He 
wanted no war .ith any nation. He 
used the prestige of the office of the Pres- 
ident of the United States to prevent 
war. He believed in strong defense, for 
strong defense to the end of preserving 
the peace of the United States. 

He developed, as Commander in Chief 
of our armed forces, an Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps, Coast Guard, and mer- 
chant marine second to none among the 
nations of the world. And this in face 
of opposition in 1940 that a super navy 
was unnecessary and the tremendous in- 
crease of Army and Navy appropria- 
tions foolish waste. He sent destroyers 
to England amid the castigations of the 
bewildered. He fathered the selective 
Service, but with approbation of the rep- 
resentatives of every church despite the 
rabid cries of those who were blinded 


to reality. He ordered full speed ahead, 
and carried us safely to victory. 

Franklin Delano Roosevelt never lived 
to set foot after victory upon the shores 
of the land he had fought so hard to save 
from the ideologies of the despot and the 
tyrant. His ship of state sailed into the 
haven of future world peace with the 
Stars and Stripes flying gloriously in the 
sunlight of the armistice. Before the 
dream of his life had been won—he was 
called to Him whose Omnipotence he 
always evidenced by word and deed, and 
whom he had served with great fidelity 
throughout life. He is gone. His spirit, 
the spirit of tolerant America trium- 
phant, remains to remind us of the trib- 
ute owed to him by the free men and 
women of the world. 

Franklin Delano Roosevelt is the con- 
tribution of his generation of Americans 
to the great constructive figures of all 
time. 

The body of Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt lies in rest at Hyde Park, but the 
spirit and influence of Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt will live forever. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from West Virginia. 


PERMISSION TO FILE SUPPLEMENTAL 
REPORT ON 8S. 102 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to file a supplemen- 
tal report to accompany S. 102, a bill to 
amend section 2 (b) of the act entitled 
“An act extending the classified executive 
civil service of the United States,” ap- 
proved November 26, 1840, so as to pro- 
vide for counting military service of cer- 
tain employees of the legislative branch 
in determining the eligibility of such em- 
ployees for civil-service status under 
such act, so that the report filed on De- 
cember 10, 1945, by this supplemental 
report will comply with the Ramseyer 
rule. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 


FIRST SUPPLEMENTAL SURPLUS 
RESCISSION BILL, 1946 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Illinois is recognized. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, before I 
endeavor to explain the rule and the bill 
it makes in order, I cannot resist con- 
gratulating the majority leader, the zen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Mc- 
Cormack], on the splendid, deserved, and 
inspiring tribute he has paid to one of 
America’s truly great, perhaps greatest 
President. I hope we may be strong 
enough, wise enough, ané brave enough 
to follow the lessons and the admonitions 
bequeathed to us by him who labored all 
his too short life to make this a better 
place for the common man. 

It has been my pleasure and privilege 
many times to pay tribute to this great 
man, whom I knew so well and whose 
character and genius I, like many others, 
valued so highly. True, it would seem 
that the simple pronouncement of this 
great man’s name, and then silence, 
would be our greatest tribute. It is hard, 





though, to refrain from making a few re- 
marks, however inadequate, on this first 
memorial birthday of Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt. 

Let me repeat what I said on this floor 
several months ago about the late Presi- 
dent; namely, that when impartial his- 
tory is written in calm reflection, Frank- 
lin Delano Roosevelt will range alongside 
Washington, founder of the Republic: 
Jefferson, fountain of its idealism; and 
Lincoln, exemplar of its magnanimity 
and preserver of its internal unity. 


HARRY L. HOPKINS 


It is fitting at this point, Mr. Speaker, 
to note the passing of another of the de- 
voted aides to the late President, whom I 
knew with affection and respect, another 
of the truly great Americans with whom 
Franklin Roosevelt surrounded himself. 
an apostle of that new America so many 
of us have longed for and worked for in 
our lifetime. 

I refer to the late Harry L. Hopkins, 
who, as much as any man in our recent 
history, brought about an era of social re- 
sponsibility, and helped us, every one of 
us, to assume our proper places as ma- 
ture citizens of a mature nation. Harry 
Hopkins was only one of the loyal and 
selfless assistants to Franklin Roosevelt 
who gave his life to his country as truly 
as if he had been in battle. Before him 
there was Col. Louis Howe, and Marvin 
McIntire, and General Watson, and Miss 
Marguerite Le Hand. And now, Mr. 
Speaker, Harry Hopkins, too, has gone. 

During the lifetime of Harry Hopkins, 
Mr. Speaker, he was reviled and libeled 
as have been few Americans, save, per- 
haps, the Chief to whom he was so de- 
voted, Abraham Lincoln, and George 
Washington, and with as little reason. 
Even within his own party there were 
those who saw the gentle Harry Hop- 
kins as a sort of Rasputin. 

If he was a Rasputin, he was of. the 
most guileless and honest sort, to whom 
loyalty to his Chief and his country were 
of more importance than _ personal 
wealth or grandeur. That he had power 
is certain; that he never abused that 
power is equally certain. In a world be- 
set with villainy and treachery, our great 
wartime President knew that in Harry 
Hopkins he had a friend and a supporter 
whose loyalty never wavered, whose faith 
never grew dim. 

The life of Harry Hopkins is proof all 
over of the great American dream enun- 
ciated in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence: “We hold these truths to be self- 
evident: that all men are created 
equal.” Born obscurely in Iowa as the 
son of a harnessmaker, he rose to world 
influence through sheer ability, because 
in this America of ours no caste lines 
exist to keep a good man down. Per- 
haps there was some good fortune in 
his rise, but it was the good fortune that 
comes to a man who has ability and who 
has faith in himself and in his fellow 
men. That faith in humanity, fused by 
his admiration for Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, gave to Harry Hopkins during the 
years of impending war, and the war, 
the drive which enabled him to con- 
tribute vastly to eventual victory. 

I shall leave to others the recital of the 
dry facts of Harry Hopkins’ birth and life, 
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the dates, the public acts. What I desire 
to do, Mr. Speaker, is to pay tribute to a 
man who gave his whole life to the 
people—to the people of this Nation and 
to the people of the world, unstintingly, 
unhesitatingly, and with all the force of 
the great intellect which was imprisoned 
in that frail and sickly body. 

Mr. Sveaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that I may extend and revise my re- 
marks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there cbhjection to 
the request of the gentleman from II- 
linois? 

There was no objection. 

RULE ON H. R. 5158, THE S2-CALLED RESCISSION 
BILL 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, the bill 
before us makes in order the bill H. R. 
5158. When we considered the rules yes- 
terday I was under the impression and 
had reason to believe that every member 
of our committee was in favor of a bill 
waiving points of order and restricting 
the bill to committee amendments; in 
other words, that it could be considered 
as a closed rule. But this morning a 
majority of the membership of the Rules 
Committee felt that the provision mak- 
ing the rule a closed one should be elim- 
inated. 

From informatio1r. I have received I 
understand the bill before us is identical 
with the bill passed by the House a few 
weeks ago except that it does not carry 
the rider relating to the United States 
Employment Service. I hope therefore it 
will not be necessary for us to waste a 
great deal of time offering amendments 
to a bill that has been so carefully con- 
sidered by this House. There may be 
some Members who desire—and they 
have the privilege, of course, under the 
rule, as it will be amended—to offer some 
amendments not for the purpose of im- 
proving or saving money but for the pur- 
pose, as I view it, of a little political ad- 
vantage they hope they may derive 
through the offering of such amend- 
ments. 

I know that the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. CANNON] will explain 
the bill more thoroughly than I possibly 
can, because within the last few days I 
have been very, very busy. Yesterday 
we held an all-day meeting of our com- 
mittee in reference to the labor fact-find- 
ing bill, which was continued throughout 
this morning. Naturally, I was obliged 
to devote all of my time to the hearings 
that were going on. 

THE FACT-FINDING BILL, SO-CALLED 


This morning our committee reported 
a rule making in order a bill that had 
not been introduced until yesterday aft- 
ernoon. Think of that. No one had 
copies of it when we heard the gentle- 
man from South Dakota [Mr. Case] ex- 
pound it. It had not even been printed 
when we considered it yesterday. The 
bill, therefore, evidently had not been 
submitted to the legislative Committee 
on Labor. Very few gentlemen, except 
those who have, I think, been cooper- 
ating in the bill’s preparation, covertly 
and in secrecy, knew about the provi- 
sions of the bill. Fortunately for us 
who were not on the inside, we have to- 
day a printed bill for consideration, and 
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you gentlemen will have a chance to 
familiarize yourselves with this other bill 
that contains about 15 pages, a bill which 
will be made in order under the rule 
granted. Most anything and everything 
can be and will be considered. It will 
contain provisions that the House has 
voted on many times. I think it is ill- 
conceived proposed legislation at this 
time. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. The number of that 
bill to which the gentleman refers is 
5262, is it not? 

Mr. SABATH. Yes. 
duced yesterday. 

Mr. HALLECK. It is printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recor» of this morning? 

Mr. SABATH. Yes. 

Mr. HALLECK. And copies of that 
bill are available at the document room? 

Mr. SABATH. Yes, for the first time. 

Mr. HOCK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield to the genile- 
man frem Michigan. 

Mr. HOOK. As I understand it, that 
bill was introduced yesterday afternoon 
and was referred to the House Labor 
Committee. The House Labor Commit- 
tee has had no opportunity to hold hear- 
ings upon the bill and that committee 
has been completely circumvented by 
the Rules Committee. It is about time 
that committees of this House be recog- 
nized instead of their work being sabo- 
taged by the Rules Committee. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. As a matter of 
fact, the Case bill was never read section 
by section in the Rules Committee, ex- 
cept by the author of the bill when he 
appeared before that committee yester- 
day. The bill was not introduced until 
yesterday. The author “read the bill 
from -a typewritten copy: ‘The -bill, in 
print form, was not available until to- 
day. In the deliberations of the Rules 
Committee this bill was never considered 
section by section; nevertheless it has 

een reported by the Rules Committee in 
the form not of an open rule but of a 
rule which makes this particular bill in 
order. This is a most extraordinary and 
unprecedented procedure. Is that not 
correct? 

Mr. SABATH. Both of you gentlemen 
are correct. 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. How is 
it possible to enact proper legislation 
without hearings and on an emotional 
basis only? It is impossible to do that, 
therefore legislation that comes to the 
floor of the House without having hear- 
ings before a legislative committee can- 
not be good legislation. 

Mr. SABATH. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania is also right. I think it is 
a most unfortunate thing that the Rules 
Committee acted as it did, especially at 
a time when every effort is being made 
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by the President and by all those inter. 
ested in peace and order, with every 
promise of gratifying success, to effect an 
adjustment of the difficulties which now 
confront our Nation. All of us are hope- 
ful that an adjustment will take place. 
I think the legislation is untimely, ang 
instead of doing any good may delay the 
peaceful adjustment of the differences 
between industry and labor. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I just want to 
say to the gentleman that I think any 
time that this House spends in the con- 
sideration of labor legislation this week 
will be entirely wasted. It will be of no 
benefit to the country and of no benefit 
to those engaged in this wage dispute, 
and it will probably be ill-considered leg- 
islation. I also want to ask the gentle- 
man this question, whether any copies of 
this measure were available to the mem- 
bers of the Committee on Rules yester- 
day afternoon, because I understand the 
bill was not printed until today, that is, 
this so-called Case bill? Were copies 
uvailable to the members of the com- 
mittee? 

Mr. SABATH. No; they were not. 
The gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. 
Case] read from a_ typewritter. copy 
of what he averred was the bill that he 
introduced only a little while before and 
I, as the chairman, had no chance or 
opportunity to familiarize myself, even 
superficially, with that copy: I never 
saw a print of H. R. 5262 until this morn- 
ing about 10 o'clock. I think our com- 
mittee has made a grave mistake. I 
think it is setting a dangerous precedent 
to bypass the legislative committee and 
make in order the consideration of bills 
that no one knows anything about. No 
one had been able to read it or familiar- 
ize himself with the print of H. R. 5262, 
which is the Case bill. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, if 
the gentleman will yield further, the 
question occurs in my mind as to whether 
the Committee on Rules did not actually 
violate the rules of the House; whether 
the Committee on Rules can report out 
a rule without the bill having first been 
considered by the legislative committee. 
I think everything the gentleman has 
said so far confirms my statement that 
any time that the House gives to labor 
legislation this week will be only a waste 
of time. 

Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin. 

Mr. BIEMILLER. It seems to me the 
next rule we might get from the Com- 
mittee on Rules would be one to abolish 
all committees, if this circumvention is 
going to continue. 

Mr, BRADLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania. I 
just wanted to ask the chairman of the 
Committee on Rules, in view of the many 
instances of high-handed action by the 
Committee on Rules, if he or any other 
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Member of the House should be surprised 
any longer at anything they might do. 

Mr. SABATH. Unfortunately there 
seems to be an agreement on the part 
of my Republican colleagues and some of 
the Democratic members to take upon 
themselves jurisdiction and power which 
I fee] that neither the rules nor the pre- 
cedents contemplate giving to the Com- 
mitte on Rules. 

I take the opportunity of calling at- 
tention to the action of the Committee 
on Rules because a large number of 
Members have, since the committee 
meeting adjourned, inquired of me and 
have telephoned the committee clerks 
continuously asking for information 
relative to what has taken place and the 
form of the rule that was adopted. The 
rule provides for 2 days’ general debate. 
After reading the first section of H. R. 
4908 it will be in order to move to substi- 
tute the text of H. R. 5262 for H. R. 4908. 

Mr. MARCANTCNIO. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. I repeat here 
on the floor of the House what I said be- 
fore the Committee on Rules this morn- 
ing: This Case bill, despite its sancti- 
monious declaration of policy, was 
baked in the oven of the Republican 
National Committee, with ingredients 
supplied by the National Association of 
Manufacturers, and salted and peppered 
by some members of the Committee on 
Rules. It is a bill to protect scabs and to 
pillory men and women who toil and who 
have organized to defend their right to a 
decent standard of living. 

Mr. SABATH. I do not agree that the 
manufacturers are in favor of it. I think 
they are against it. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield to the gentle- 
man from West Virginia. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I want to familiar- 
ize myself at the earliest opportunity 
with the situation in connection with the 
rule which has been reported, but at this 
time may I ask the gentleman this ques- 
tion: Is the bill as reported from the 
Committee on Labor in order as well as 
the substitute, or is only the so-called 
Case measure in order? 

Mr. SABATH. Under the rule it will 
be permissible to move to substitute the 
Case bill for the committee bill, and the 
Case bill will be read then for amend- 
ment instead of the committee bill. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. As I understand, 
but one bill may be considered as a sub- 
stitute for the committee bill. 

Mr. SABATH. Yes; just one. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. When does the 
Committee on Rules expect to report the 
rule to the House? 

Mr. SABATH. The rule will be re- 
ported this afternoon. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. When will the de- 
bate on this subject matter be pro- 
gramed for the House? 

Mr. SABATH,. I cannot speak for the 
House nor for the Speaker nor for the 
majority leader, but I believe it is in- 
tended that the rule shall be taken up 
tomorrow and, as I stated, 2 days will 
be given to general debate. Consequent- 
ly, I do not see how a vote on the bill 


itself can be had before Monday. I am 
making this statement because many 
Members want information. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. The chairman of 
the Committee on Rules is always coop- 
erative, I am sure, in informing the 
Members of the House to the best of his 
knowledge. I do think that sometime 
during the day from the proper voice we 
should hear the exact situation in con- 
nection with the program for debate, the 
period this week or next that this so- 
called legislation is to be heard in the 
House. 

Mr. SABATH. As I understand, to- 
morrow and the day after will be given 
to general debate. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania. I 
wonder if the distinguished chairman of 
the Committee on Rules can inform the 
House if, when the Committee on Rules 
considered this so-called Case bill, the 
gentleman from South Dakota gave that 
committee any detailed information as 
to what great industries he has in his 
district that suddenly qualify him as an 
expert on labor matters. 

Mr, SABATH. No; he did not. I did 
not hear him make any such statement, 
and I believe the gentleman has prac- 
tically no industries in his district, nor is 
he a member of the Committee on Labor. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Am I 
to understand that this bill which was 
introduced yesterday ‘s going to be re- 
ported out without any kind of hearings? 

Mr. SABATH. Yes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. I have 
introduced a bill to give terminal-leave 
Pay to enlisted men. Can I get that bill 
before the gentleman’s committee on the 
same basis as this bill? 

Mr. SABATH. I doubt it very much. 
Such action as was taken to make in 
order the Case bill as a substitute is 
taken only on legislation which aims to 
crucify and destroy organized labor. In 
the fewest words, I cannot believe that 
this House, nor the country, will stand 
for the methods employed nor for the 
inep. and provocative legislation em- 
bodied in the Case bill. I have scanned 
the bill but hurriedly, but its provisions 
were familiar. They are extracts from 
bills fathered by the gentleman from 
Virginia (Mr. Sm1TH], by the gentleman 
from Illinois (Mr. ARENDS}, and by sev- 
eral other Members who are known to 
be, and to my mind are, prejudiced 
against organized labor, and perhaps 
against all who work usefully. 

As I have stated, and as other Mem- 
bers have stated who spoke before me, 
even the great industrial czars agree 
with labor leaders and students of labor 
relations that this is an inopportune time 
to consider such legislation as is em- 
bodied in this Case bill; yet we are asked 
to discuss seriously proposals familiar to 
only a few Members, and proposals which 
I believe were concocted in the precincts 
of the Republican National Committee 


and urged by that citadel of vested power 
and advocate of special privilege. 

Mr. Speaker, instead of giving the 
President the fact-finding bill he recom- 
mended in the interest of harmony and 
of adjustment of the conflict between in- 
dustry and labor, we are going to con- 
sider this National Republican Com- 
mittee abomination. While I am a Dem- 
ocrat, I have endeavored from time to 
time to advise my Republican colleagues 
not to permit themselves to be led to the 
slaughter. When they have failed to 
take my advice they have regretted it. 
Should they force through this diaboli- 
cal instrument of the labor haters and 
the labor baiters, by some Machiavellian 
machinations, they will again deplore it. 
However, I am hopeful that there are a 
sufficient number of fair-minded and 
progressive Republicans who will refuse 
to be whipped into line, and out of office, 
and who will have the courage to resist; 
who will not admit to being the pawns 
and stooges of the du Ponts, the Mor- 
gans, yes, the Wall Street interests who 
control, and absolutely control, the labor 
policies of General Motors, General 
Electric, United States Steel, the meat 
packing companies, and the other com- 
panies and corporations who have re- 
fused to listen to the voice of reason and 
adjust their differences by mutual con- 
cessions and common sense. 

If this bill is the best that the 20 or 
30 vaunted experts and specialists can 
bring forth for the Republican National 
Committee in exchange for their reputed 
salaries of $25,000 a year, only God can 
help the Republicans; but on their record 
He cannot and will not. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time and yield 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I shall 
not take the full 30 minutes. I think we 
have all enjoyed this :relude to the de- 
bate which will be in order tomorrow. 
It is not only a prediction of, but is evi- 
dence of, things to come The Commit- 
tee on Rules has heer. soundly spanked 
for reporting out the rule on the Presi- 
dent’s fact-finding bill. The paddle was 
applied by the chairman of the Rules 
Committee, aided and abetted by other 
members, who usually support the Presi- 
dent. In the first place, all these gen- 
tlemen who have made inquiry of the 
chairman are opposed to the President's 
fact-finding and cooling-off period bill, 
except the chairman of the Committee 
on Labor, the gentleman from West 
Virginia (Mr. RANDOLPH]. Most of them 
appeared before the Committee on Rules 
against the President’s labor bill. They 
do not want any legislation at all at this 
time affecting labor, the President tc the 
contrary notwithstanding. Remember 
the President is asking for the Norton 
bill, H. R. 4980, which these gentlemen 
are opposing. In substance he says: 
“This is my program. This is my pro- 
posal to cure the strike situation, and if 
the Congress will not accept my program, 
then I ask the Congress to submit an 
alternative program.” 

The Labor Committee, having jurisdic- 
tion, has before it a number of labor bills. 
Most of their provisions are included in 
the Case bill, as I have been advised. I 
did not write the Case bill. Therefore, if 
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you will compare the bills now lying in 
cold storage in the Committee on Labor 
and the Case bill, you will find this to 
be the fact. 

I, for one, am perfectly willing that all 
phases of labor legislation should come 
before the Congress, the Case bill and all 
the rest. The Committee on Rules, it 
has been indicated, is arbitrarily pre- 
venting the House from considering 
proper labor legislation. Nothing of the 
kind. The Committee on rules is not a 
legislative committee. It proposes pro- 
cedure whereby the majority of the 
House may make its own decisions. 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHENER. I do not yield now. 

Mr. HOOK. That is not so. 

Mr. MICHENER. Possibly the gen- 
tleman from Michigan does not under- 
stand the function of the Committee on 
Rules—— 

Mr. HOOK. I certainly do. 

Mr. MICHENER. In view of the re- 
marks he made just a minute ago—— 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentieman yield? 

Mr. MICHENER. I do not yield now. 

Mr. Speaker, the Committee on Rules 
is only attempting to bring the Presi- 
dent’s labor program before the House, 
giving to the House an opportunity to 
pass upon the proposals and to consider 
the whole strike problem and enact leg- 
islation incident thereto without taking 
innumerabie bites at the same cherry. 
This bill, the President’s bill, the com- 
mittee amendment to the President’s 
bill, and the Case bill, will all be before 
the House so that the House may work 
its will. If the House does not want to 
consider this matter as proposed in the 
resolution from the Committee on Rules, 
all it needs to do is to vote down the rule 
and then there will be nothing before 
the House. So in the final analysis all 
that the Committee on Rules does is to 
permit the matter to come before the 
House. You gentlemen who insist that 
the Rules Committee is so culpable—— 

Mr. HOOK Mr. Speaker—— 

Mr. MICHENER. Who insist it 
should not be here—— 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHENER. I do not yield. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. HOOK. Then I make the point of 
order, Mr. Speaker, that a quorum is 
not present. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will count. 
[After counting.] A quorum is not pres- 
ent. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 14] 

Baldwin, N.Y. Bunker Cole, Kans. 
Barden Canfield Combs 
Barry Cannon, Fla. Cooley 

Bates, Mass. Carlson Crosser 
Beckworth Case, N. J. Curley 

Bell Case, S. Dak. Daughton, Va. 
Bicom apiman Dawson 
Bulwinkle Clark Dingell 
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Dolliver Hope Poage 
Dondero Izac Reed, Ill. 
Douglas, Calif. Johnson, Ill. Reed, N. Y. 
Eaton chnson, Rees, Kans. 
Ellis Luther A Rivers 
Ellsworth Johnson, Rizley 
Elsaesser Lyndon B. Robinson, Utah 
Engel, Mich. LaFollette Roe, N. Y. 
Fisher LeFevre Scrivner 
Fogarty Lyoch Eheridan 
Fulton McMillen, fll. Short 
Hancock Mathews Simpson, Pa. 
Harless, Ariz. May Starkey 
Harness, Ind. Morrison Sumners, Tex. 
Healy Mundt Sundstrom 
Heffernan Norton West 

Herter Pfe'fer Wicker:ham 
Hinshaw Plumley Winter 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call 349 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 

FIRST SUPPLEMENTAL SURPLUS APPRO- 
PRIATION RESCISSION BILL, 1946 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
just been asked if I was going to take up 
where I left off when interrupted by the 
point of no qucrum made by the gentle- 
man from Michigan {Mr. Hook]. My 
extemporaneous remarks preceding the 
roll call were inspired by the remarks of 
the Chairman and the observations of his 
interrogators. I was only trying to 
clarify the matter so that there would be 
no question about the facts, because to 
me facts are just as vita] as they are to 
my good friend, the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Marcantonio]. The gentle- 
man from New York and I may often dis- 
agree, but I think we both try to state 
the facts as we see them. As I said, the 
Committee on Rules was chastised be- 
cause, forsooth, we took it upon ourselves 
to give the House the right to vote upon 
and discuss a subject in which the coun- 
try is interested. Now that is all there 
is to it. If the House does not like the 
rule, it need not support the proposal. 
It is a very easy matter to do what the 
majority wants to do by voting down the 
previous question. Then the Member 
making the motion or the Member recog- 
nized by the Speaker will have 1 hour 
in which he can offer any amendment he 
desires to the rule. Our distinguished 
Chairman will lose jurisdiction, and the 
House will have taken control and can 
operate on the rule as suits its fancy. 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. MICHENER,. I do not yield. 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has 
declined to yield. 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

Mr. SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Hook] makes a point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I will 
yield. 

The SPEAKER. Unless the gentle- 
man from Michigan (Mr. Hook] with- 
draws the point of order of no quorum, 
no business can be transacted in the 
House. 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
the point of order. 


JANUARY 30 


Mr. MICHENER. Yes; under the 
threat of wasting another 40 minutes in 
a roll call, I will yield. 

Mr. HOOK. The gentleman said that 
the Committee on Rules was not a legis. 
lative committee. Will the gentleman 
tell me whether or not in his opinion he 
thinks it is proper for the Committee on 
Rules to report a bill which has never 
been before any legislative committee of 
this House? 

Mr. MICHENER. The perfect answer 
to that is that this rule follows precedent 
and that similar rules have been granted 
on numerous occasions since I have been 
in the Congress. There are times when 
committees do not want any legislation 
of a particular character brought before 
the House. The President of the United 
S:ates condemned the Committee on 
Rules because it would not report out the 
FEPC bill. I was ready to report it 
out, but, because the majority of the 
Committee on Rules did not feel like- 
wise, the President reprimanded the en- 
tire committee. Then the President 
spanked the Committee on Labor, of 
which the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. Hook] is a member, because it 
would not report out his bill. However, 
the committee remains adamant. The 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Hook] 
is against the President’s bill. He does 
not want it considered. The Committee 
on Rules was so advised. He wanted the 
Committee on Rules to stifle the Com- 
mittee on Labor and not permit a bill 
which had been reported out by a ma- 
jority of the Labor Committee to come 
to the House. Now, I do not agree with 
that philosophy. I believe we should 
have a free and open forum here, and 
that the House should have a right to 
determine whether or not it desired to 
consider legislation dealing with the 
strike situation which is of so much in- 
terest to our constituents at this time. 
My colleague from Michigan does not 
want the House to have this opportunity. 
He is trying to stop it. He is trying to 
scuttle it. He is opposed to the Presi- 
dent’s demand that his program, or a 
congressional alternative, be brought 
before the Congress. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I yield to the always 
courteous gentleman from New York 
[Mr. MARCANTONIO]. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. I know the gen- 
tleman wants to be fair. 

Mr. MICHENER. I do. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. I know the 
gentleman would never misinform the 
House. The gentleman has made the 
statement that this procedure which the 
Committee on Rules adopted this morn- 
ing is not unusual and there is plenty of 
precedent for it. May I point out to the 
gentleman that in my 9 years here I can- 
not remember an instance when the 
Committee on Rules has made in order 
the consideration of a bill which was in- 
troduced the day before the Rules Com- 
mittee reported out the rule, a bill which, 
in all fairness to the gentleman, even he 
has not read; a bill which the majority 
of the members of that committee has 
not read. Does not the gentleman agree 
with me that that is the most extraor- 
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dinary procedure that the Rules Com- 
mittee has ever adopted? 

Mr. MICHENER. I will not say I 
stand corrected, because I do not know, 
but I assume the gentleman is correct. 
When I said there were precedents, I had 
in mind that the Rules Committee has 
made in order other bills under similar 
circumstances. I do not know whether 
those other bills had had committee con- 
sideration, but I do know that they had 
not been reported out by the legislative 
committee, and that the committee had 
refused to report them out. The Rules 
Committee on those occasions, respect- 
ing the desire of the majority of the 
House, reported them out. If it is not the 
desire of the House that this bill should 
be considered, then the House has the 
right, under this rule, and will be given 
the opportunity, to vote down the pro- 
posal that all these matters be brought 
up at once, 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHENER. Yes, I will yield 
briefly, although my time is getting short. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I just want the 
gentleman’s personal opinion. Does he 
think the House will have enough in- 
formation and will have given sufficient 
consideration and study to the provisions 
of the Case bill so that the House will be 
in a position to legislate constructively 
on the far-reaching provisions of that 
bill? Does the gentleman think the 
House, without any study having been 
made of the effect of those provisions, by 
any exnerts, by management, or by labor, 
or anybody else, can legislate construc- 
tively. Does the gentleman think the 
House could legislate with ordinary wis- 
dom in such a case? 

Mr. MICHENER. I would prefer that 
the legislative committee had reported 
the Case bill, but the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania knows that could not hap- 
pon. I have made his argument at 
times when the gentleman’s Ways and 
Means Committee has brought in bills 
on which we could not do anything ex- 
except vote “yes” or “no.” 

Mr. EBERHARTER. But the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means had had time 
to consider and study and have expert 
reports on the measure which they had 
ee That is not true of the Case 

ll, 

Mr. MICHENER. My attention has 
just been called to one precedent, namely, 
the Worley bill, the soldiers’ vote bill, 
which we all remember, 

Mr. WORLEY. The gentleman from 
Michigan is correct. In the interest of 
fairness to the Rules Committee, this 
precedent was followed by the Rules 
Committee when it made the so-called 
Worley soldier vote bill in order in con- 
nection with soldiers’ vote legislation. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. But how long 
was the Worley bill in existence before 
it Was Made in order by the Rules Com- 
mittee? 

Mr. WORLEY. As I recall, it had not 
received action from my committee. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. I said, how 
long had it been in existence? How long 
had it been pending? 
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Mr. WORLEY. I do not recall the ex- 
act dates but I think it had been intro- 
duced several days before the Rules Com- 
mittee acted. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Well, it had 
been introduced for some time. This 
Case bill was introduced only yesterday. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I do 
not yield further, my time is running. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. MICHENER. Yes; I yield to my 
colleague from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Some of us in the 
House have been working on labor legis- 
lation for about 10 years. Finally, out 
of the Labor Committee you get a ve- 
hicle on which you could hang legisla- 
tion; but if I understand the proposed 
rule correctly, you are denying to some 
of us who have been making this fight 
for 10 years any opportunity to offer our 
measures. You are forcing us to con- 
sider a bill which was never seen, which 
never was printed, which never was be- 
fore the Labor Committee. I say it is not 
fair. 

Mr. MICHENER. No; the rule does 
not deny the gentleman anything. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Maybe I do not 
know. 

Mr. MICHENER. The gentleman 
usually does Know, but I think he does 
not in this case. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I think I do. 

Mr. MICHENER. We are extending a 
privilege to the Case bill. We are deny- 
ing nothing. All germane bills or 
amendments will be in order. The gen- 
tleman from Michigan did not appear 
before the committee and ask that his 
particular bilis be made in order, as the 
gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. 
CasE]} did. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Let me correct yon, 
if I may. The minutes will show that 
I did that very thing. 

Mr. MICHENER. If I were to say 
anything cff the record, I will say that 
I spoke to the gentleman from Michigan 
yesterday and told him that the gen- 
tleman from Scuth Dakota [Mr. Case] 
was coming before the committee to ask 
that his bill.be made in order, and I sug- 
gested to the gentleman that if he 
wanted his bill made in order, he should 
come before the committee also. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I had already done 
that. The minutes will so show. 

Mr. MICHENER. Yes; the gentleman 
appeared in behalf of a rule. I do not 
recall that he asked the committee to 
make any particular bill in order. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. MICHENER. I yield. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. As I 
understand it, the rule, if adopted, will 
make in order the bill as reported from 
the Labor Committee or the provisions 
of the so-called Case bill. Is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. MICHENER. Yes. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. Assum- 
ing that the Case bill is made in order 
would the provisions of that bill be sub- 
ject to amendment on the floor? 

Mr. MICHENER. I can best explain 
that-—— 


Mr. ANDREWS of New York.. No. 
May I ask if the provisions of the Case 
bill are to be subject to amendment on 
the floor? 

Mr. MICHENER. If the gentleman 
will listen to what I am about to say 
right now, he will understand just ex- 
actly what will be in order. 

If this rule is adopted as reported, the 
President’s bill, whatever the number is, 
will be before the House for considera- 
tion. There is no committee bill before 
the House. There are committee 
amendments to the President’s bill. 

The first section of the President’s bill 
will be read and I assume at the con- 
clusion of the reading of that section 
the gentleman from South Dakota [Ifr. 
Cas] will offer his bill as an amend- 
ment, or substitute, to the first section 
of the President’s bill. 

Then the Case bill, answering the 
question of the gentleman from New 
York, will be read under the 5-minute 
rule just the same as if it were an original 
bill and will be open to all germane 
amendments to add to or strike out. 
After the Case bill has been perfected, 
if it suits the committee by a majority 
vote, then the vote will be to substitute 
the Case bill as amended in place of the 
President’s bill. As I understand, that is 
all there is to it. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHENER. I yield. 

Mr. COCHRAN. The same situation 
will exist if that rule is adopted that 
existed in the House yesterday. When 
the substitute was adopted the committee 
immediately rose and we went into the 
House and voted on the bill. Only just 
this minute was I able to get a copy of 
this bill from the Document Room. The 
Rules Committee has taken it upon itself 
to make the provisions of the Case bill 
in order before the Committee on Labor 
has ever had a chance to look at it. 

Mr. MICHENER. No, no; the Rules 
Committee has not made anything in 
order. The Rules Committee has made it 
possible for the House to determine 
whether the House wants to make the 
Case bill in order. The Rules Committee 
does not speak with finality in any way 
at all; it can only propose suggestions to 
the House and then the House works its 
own will and does that which a majority 
of the House decides to do. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Ifthe Rules Commit- 
tee is going to continue this policy we 
may just as well abolish the legislative 
committees of this House. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHENER. Yes; I yield to the 
gentleman from California. I would like 
to yield to all the gentlemen standing, 
but I must continue with my own re- 
marks, and this will be the last time I 
shall yield. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. The rule, 
as I understand, when it comes up for 
consideration, can ,be altered by the 
House; the House can work its will with 
regard to what the rule provides in re- 
spect to the Case bill. 

Mr. MICHENER. That is correct; the 
House has it within its power to amend 
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the rule and fix up any kind of rule it 
wants. If the House does not like this 
rule, the House should vote it down. 

M-. Speaker, I regret I cannot yield 
any more. 

All this debate concerning the labor 
legislation that is coming up tomorrow 
has nothing to do with the rule now be- 
fore the House. It should not have been 
interjected here. I am advised that on 
tomorrow and Friday the House will de- 
bate the labor bill and amendments will 
not be in order until Monday. There- 
fore, adequate opportunity will be given 
to all Members to familiarize themselves 
with the Case bill and the Norton bill, 
and to prepare any amendments they 
desire to offer. This is more time than 
is given for the study of appropriation 
bills carrying billions of dollars. Study 
and time will not have much effect on 
those who are fundamentally opposed to 
any labor legislation. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Washing- 
ton [Mr. Savace]. 

Mr. SAVAGE. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to call the attention of the members 
of the Ways and Means Committee to a 
bill I have just introduced, amending the 
Internal Revenue Code, which I think 
the committee should seriously consider 
as a step designed to help smooth the 
economic path for veterans of this war. 

In brief, the provisions of this bill 
would allow every honorably discharged 
veteran of this war the same gross in- 
come tax exemption he enjoyed while in 
the service, for a period of time equal to 
his length of service. 

A great many of our veterans are going 
to find the going pretty tough when they 
get back to civilian life. Along with the 
problem of getting a job, most of them 
will be faced with added burdens. Many 
will have to reestablish their homes; will 
have to buy furniture, clothes, an auto- 
mobile, and other necessities. In short 
they will have to start from scratch. This 
means that they will have quite a capital 
outlay and will have to spend most of 
what they make on such items for several 
years to come. 

Congress has been pretty kind to the 
big corporations in my opinion in revok- 
ing the excess profits tax and putting the 
carry-back provision in our tax laws. We 
did this with the hope that it would help 
reconversion and thus provide jobs for 
our veterans. 

If we can do these things for corpora- 
tions involving millions of dollars of lost 
taxes, why cannot we do something for 
our veterans? ‘The veteran’s exemption 
I propose will not cost the Government 
anything like the vast sums lost through 
the benefits given to corporations, and 
it will help put our veterans back on their 
feet. The whole program would not last 
for more than 5 years at the most, by 
which time the vast bulk of our veterans 
would have used up their service credit 
and would have had time to get them- 
selves well adjusted and able to carry 
their tax burden like the rest of us. 

Allowing the veteran a $1,500 exemp- 
tion will help the low income group most 
and will give all veterans a breathing 
spell in which to readjust themselves. 

I feel that most Members of Con- 
gress sincerely want to help the veteran. 
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Therefore I urge the Ways and Means 
Committee to consider this problem care- 
fully. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I now 
offer the following amendment to the 
rule. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SaBaTH: 

Page 1, line 12, after the period insert 


“and amendment to the bill shall be in 
order.” 


Page 1, line 12, strike out the remainder of 
line 12. 


Page 2, strike out lines 1 to 7, inclusive. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Illinois {[Mr. SapatTH}. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the consid- 
eration of the bill (H. R. 5158) reducing 
certain appropriations and _ contract 
authorizations available for the fiscal 
year 1946, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 5158, with 
Mr. LanHaAm in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, this bill is identical in every respect 
with the bill H. R. 4407 passed by both 
Houses recently—with the exception it 
does not include the one provision in 
H. R. 4407 to which the President in his 
veto message objected. The bill as sub- 
mitted has been debated. amended, and 
read three times in both Houses and has 
been tacitly approved by the President. 
For that reason I shal] not discuss it in 
detail. Suffice to say that it provides 
for the rescission in cash, in contractual 
authority, and in corporate funds of an 
amount aggregating $51,786,811,925. 

We have previously recalled in two 
former bills of similar nature an amount 
totaling $9,457,119,000 and since the 
passage of the original bill, the House 
is in receipt of a further message from 
the President recommending an addi- 
tional rescission in the amount of $5,748,- 
563,373. In other words, upon the Presi- 
dent’s recommendation we propose after 
passing the bill now under consideration 
to report a bill carrying further rescis- 
sions of approximately $5,745,563,373, 
providing a total minimum rescission of 
$66,989 494,294. 

The committee would have offered at 
this time and under this rule amendments 
increasing the amount of rescission to 
that figure but for the fact that we feel 
we can develop in the hearings during 
the next 2 weeks, on the further recom- 
mendation of the President, an addi- 
tional amount for rescission. 

Unquestionably with the end of the 
fiscal year even greater economies will 
be possible and we have reason to con- 
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fidently expect a total rescission eventy- 
ally of somewhere between seventy and 
seventy-five billion dollars. This bill, in 
precisely its present form with the excep- 
tion of the one item, went to the President 
and was vetoed by the President solely on 
the ground that it included a rider which 
he thought did not belong in an appropri- 
ation bill. Riders on appropriation bills 
are objectionable from many points of 
view. There has been no legislative prac- 
tice which has been subjected to more 
general criticism or to criticism over a 
longer period of years than the practice of 
legislating by appending riders to ap- 
propriation bills, and this rider is no ex- 
ception. 

The provisions embodied in the objec- 
tionable rider have been incorporated 
in a bill which has been reported to the 
House by the Committee on Labor in reg- 
ular and orderly procedure under the 
rules of the House and has now been 
passed and sent to the Senate. So the 
House has in that way conceded the 
justice of the President’s criticism and 
justified his action in vetoing the bill 
because of this objectionable rider. 

We have now reported the bill as orig- 
indlly submitted to the President with- 
out the rider and we will within a few 
days submit to the House a further bil] 
making additional rescissions. At the 
end of th: fiscal year we shall report 
to the House a final bill recalling any 
funds and authorizations available for 
rescission after June 30, with the expec- 
tation of ultimately effecting a final 
saving for the Seventy-ninth Congress 
aggregating seventy to seventy-five 
billion dollars. 

The amount of salvage effected by the 
prompt action of the President and the 
committee, approved by the Congress, 
vastly exceeds expectations. Hearings 
by the committee and investigations by 
its research staff are continuing and all 
departments and agencies will be stripped 
of every dollar that can be reclaimed 
and every authorization subject to can- 
cellation. 

I yield at this time to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Taser]. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, this bill, 
as the gentleman from Missouri has 
said, is a duplicate of the bill, H.R. 
4407, which was passed by the Congress 
along toward the end of the last session 
and was vetoed by the President. It is 
in no way different from that, except 
that it has nothing in it in the nature 
of a rider restoring the employment 
services to the States. In mr opinion, 
that rider was very salutary. If it had 
stayed in, and if the President bad eap- 
proved the bill, it would have expedited 
the reconversion program beyond ex- 
pectations and permitted our people to 
go to work instead of having the em- 
ployment services blocking them. I hope 
that the legislation which the House 
passed yesterday will become 2 law. If 
it does, it will help in putting the people 
to work. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Illinois.” 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. I cannot 
see that that was exactly a rider. It 
seems to me that was the only way to 
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rescind the money appropriated for that 
particular agency. 

Mr. TABER. It was not exactly a 
rescission; it was a little more, because 
it constituted an appropriation of funds 
to carry on the activity in the States. 

With reference to the bill itself, I do 
not propose to offer amendments increas- 
ing these rescissions, that is, these cuts 
in existing appropriations, at this time. 
The President has submitted in House 
Document 3$4 a recommendation for the 
rescission of approximately $5,000,000,- 
0C0 additional. Hearings have begun 
upon that document. As a result of 
these hearings, I believe we are going to 
be able to recover a very considerable 
sum of money beyond what the President 
has estimated. I hope that when the 
committee brings in a bill to carry into 
law the recommendations of the Presi- 
dent along that line the committee will 
add such sums as the evidence may seem 
to justify in the hearings that we shall 
hold and are holding. If the committee 
does not bring in that kind of a bill, 
when that bill comes up on the floor I 
shall offer amendments to increase the 
rescissions so that they will comport 
with the evidence the committee receives. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I note by the report 
that this bill seeks to recover $51,009,- 
000,000 plus. 

Mr. TABER.: Yes. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Is that amount the 
same as was embraced in the bill. which 
was previously considered by the House? 

Mr. TABER. It is the same amount 
as was embraced in the bill H. R. 4497, 
which was passed by the Congress and 
was sent to the President. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I do 
not pretend to be any great authority on 
diction, but it seems to me the title 
“Rescission” should be modified, since 
we are saving so much money or re- 
capturing money, or whatever we want 
to call it, to something like an “economy 
bill,” so that the people of the United 
States may understand what we are try- 
ing to do and what we are effecting here. 

Mr. TABER. If we are not able to tell 
the people back home what is being 
accomplished and what is being saved 
it is just too bad for us. As far as I am 
concerned, I shall undertake to tell the 
folks back home what the Congress has 
done, and I shall have no compunctions 
about telling them, nor shall I be 
ashamed to tell them. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. CHURCH. I commend the gen- 
tleman on his stated intention of cutting 
down future appropriations. The gen- 
tleman should be congratulated by every 
Member of this House for doing that. It 
seems to me if that purpose is identified, 
it should be called prevention of infla- 
tion. Would the gentleman agree with 
me that cutting down these appropria- 


tions is one of the best ways of stopping 
the inflation that is now growing? 

Mr. TABER. I do not know of any 
way that we can contribute as much to 
cutting down inflation as by reducing the 
activities of the Federal Government and 
saving money for the Treasury. 

Every time we spend more money and 
incur more debt, that operation is in- 
flationary and it is inflationary in a very 
high degree. I wouid hope that the Con- 
gress would be very careful to carry for- 
ward a program of economy which will 
keep the country right side up. While 
we are on the subject of appropriations 
and expenditures, I think I could per- 
form no better public service in-illustrat- 
ing to this country what a program of ex- 
penditures means than to quote the 

vords of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 

CLEVENGER] the other day when he said 
that a proposal to spend next year $35,- 
€09,000,J00 meant practically $3,000,- 
600,600 a month and that was $60 per 
month for every wage earner or income 
producer in this country. In other 
words, every workingman and every 
workingwoman is subject in one way or 
another to a $60 a month tax to carry a 
$36,000,000,000 a year expenditure. That 
is an intolerable burden and we must 
stop it. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that gen- 
eral debate be concluded and that the 
bill be considered as having been read 
for amendment. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, before 
that is done, I reserve the balance of my 
time. I have so many requests I must 
take care of. I now yield 5 minutes to 
the gentleman from Idaho [Mr. Dwor- 
SHAK]. 

FEDERAL CIVILIAN PERSONNEL REMAINS AT HIGH 
FIGURE AT YEAR END 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. Chairman, re- 
cently this body received the budget mes- 
sage of the President in which were out- 
lined some recommendations, not only 
fo: the rescission and recapture of funds 
which already have been appropriated, 
but the legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment was advised that at the end of the 
1947 fiscal year we would probably reach 
the figure of 1,600,000 for paid civilian 
employees in the executive department 
of government. Last week during the de- 
bate on the independent offices appropri- 
ation bill, I endeavored to point out that. 
while the President accepted that figure 
as an all-time permanent peacetime lev- 
el, it was comparable to the number of 
paid civilian employees on the Federal 
pay roll in December 1941, at the time of 
Pearl Harbor. At that time we had been 
in preparation for national defense and 
war for almost 2 years. Consequently, 
instead of reducing Federal employment 
to a so-called prewar level, this admin- 
istration now proposes to maintain levels 
almost double the average civilian em- 
ployment during the year 1939. We hear 
a lot about estimates and recommenda- 
tions and proposals for reduction in the 
expense of operating our Federal Gov- 
ernment and for retrenchment of paid 
civilian personnel, but actually the rec- 
ord shows little indication that we are 
making any worth-while progress in that 
direction. 


The United States Civil Service Com- 
mission has just released its official re- 
port for December 1945. On the last day 
of the year there was estimated to be a 
total of 2,405,000 paid civilians in the ex- 
ecutive branch of the Government with- 
in the United States. Outside of the con- 
tinental limits of our country, the total 
number of paid personnel was placed by 
the United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion at 747,300. During the month of 
December—5 months after the termina- 
tion of hostilities—the Civil Service Com- 
mission reports there were still 3,152,305 
civilian employees on the Federal pay 
roll, and that during December there was 
a reduction, within the boundaries of the 
United States, of only 51,000, while there 
was a shrinkage of approximately 16,000 
in the paid civilian employees outside the 
continental borders of our country. 

If you will study this official report, 
you will find that at the end of December 
the War Department had almost 1,500,- 
000 civilian employees; the Navy Depart- 
ment had approximately 600,000 civilian 
employees. Of course, we are all pri- 
marily interested in redeployment and 
demobilization, which will bring our 
American soldiers and sailors back from 
the various theaters of war; but when 
we talk about economy in the Federal 
Government, is it not time for this body, 
which appropriates funds, to demand 
even greater retrenchment and reduc- 
tion, if we are going to meet that figure 
estimated by the President, of 1,600,000 at 
the end of 1947 fiscal year? We have to 
retrench at a much more rapid rate than 
is indicated in December, if that goal is 
attained. Why should we continue 
more than 3,000,000 civilians on the pay 
roll of the executive departments of the 
Government as we expedite reconversion 
so that we can attain a balanced National 
Budget? The President has held out 
that hope for us in the next fiscal year. 

I have confidence in my Appropriations 
Committee—in the chairman and the 
ranking Republican member. the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. TaBer)—be- 
cause there has been some very concrete 
evidence that, notwithstanding these re- 
ports and recommendations coming from 
downtown, we really intend to do some- 
thing about economy. We have these 
appropriation bills coming in almost 
every week. We disposed of the inde- 
pendent offices bill last week, and in- 
cluded a few reductions, after the Repub- 
lican leadership made a valiant attempt 
to make even deeper cuts. I am men- 
tioning this particular fact now because, 
if we are to reduce the civilian pay rolls, 
which must be done if we are to cut the 
cost of Federal Government, then we 
must do a great deal more than merely 
talk about it or be satisfied to have the 
Chief Executive send messages and re- 
ports to Congress outlining proposed re- 
ductions. The time has come for real 
action. 

Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DWORSHAK. I yield. 

Mr. PITIENGER. This bill is a lot of 
shadow-boxing, anyway,isitnot? These 
departments have not spent this money. 
They co not have to spend it. They 
could make a hit by reporting back to us 
that they did not need the money 
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Mr. DWORSHAK, I think the Presi- 
dent is making a conscientious effort to 
cooperate in this rescission bill; but the 
fact is that the various departments 
would have difficulty in spending the 
amounts which are being recaptured in 
this particular bill, because these appro- 
priations were made by Congress spe- 
cifically for wartime activities. There 
is no longer any justification for those 
policies and those programs. 

So, I merely make mention of this fact, 
that if there is to be retrenchment and 
economy, then actually this House will 
have to assert greater leadership so that 
the President will be able to keep faith 
with the promises and pledges he has 
made to the American taxpayers. 

Mr. Chairman, in order to provide ac- 
curate information, I am inserting at this 
point some statistics furnished by the 
United States Civil Service Commission 
on civilian personnel and pay rolls dur- 
ing the 6-year period ended December 31, 
1945: 


Federal civilian employment and pay roils in 
the executive branch, December 1939-45 


{ 


a | 
ji] otal em- i 


ployment waste Outside 
| includ- lp c.| conti- | 
Dat ing out- “se, | mental; Pay roll 
side | Metro- | yrnited | 
United | politan | States 
| States aren | 


} 


1939: Decem- | ! 






DOR sameness 988, 099, 127,502) 45, 065, $152, 398, 777 
1940: ' | 
January_._..| 939,296) 127,590) (@) | 144, 158,903 
February....| 939, 396; 127, 783 () 141, 947, 308 
March.._....| 949,418! 128, 642 (2) | 144, 106, 408 
April_.......| 959,972! 120,677, (©) | 145,014, 926 
tities | $80,801) 130,938) (2) | 149, 405, 095 
BL Ldeicon a | 1, O14, 117; 133,856) (2) | 149, 240, 255 
July. _.......| 1,026, 572) 138, 471 (®) | 155, 226,773 
August _.__..| 1, 039, 996) 142,899; (2) | 159, 350, 059 
Septem ber_._| 1, 059, 984) 145,620| (2) | 159, 798,624 
October ..| 1,001, 931) 149,384; «() | 167, 220,383 
November 1, 114, 068! 152,538} (2) | 168, 618, 728 
Decem ber. 1, 184, 344) 156, 914 @) 183, 707,026 
1941: 
January 1, 153, 431) 158,610) @) | 178,413,671 
February ...-} 1, 173, 152) 161, 862 (2) | 175, 623, 559 
March.._....| 1, 202, 348! 167,081) (2) | 184, 244, 306 
April_.__._..] 1, 251, 283) 172,876; (2) | 189, 213, 464 
May.....-.-.| 1, 306, 333) 177,328] (2) | 198, 382, 389 
IID. iano 1, 370, 110) 184, 286) 89, 297, 205, 581, 047 
July. - .---| 1, 391, 689) 185,182) ©( | 205, 977, 306 
August _.| 1,444,985) 186,931; () | 217,772, 054 
September _._| 1, 487,925) 191,588; (2) 224, 140, 66S 
October | 1, 511, 682 , 265) = (2) | 235, 778, 998 
November. ..! 1,546,131) i 5 @ is 
Decernber.__! 1, 620, a i @ | 409 
1942: | i j 
January ._.._| 1, 763, 098} 223, 483) @) 
February ....| 1, 805, 186; 233,403} @) | 
Mareh....... 1, 926, 074) 238,801) ©) | 
ee 1, 970, 969; 248, 100 (2) {3 
May._.......| 2, 066, 873) 256,457) ©) {2 
June._.......| 2, 206,970) 268,383) (@) |; 
BE cn denen | 2.327, 932) 274,001); (@) | 3 
August_.__..} 2,450,759! 275,362) @) | 3 
September __.| 2, 549, 474) 2s1 423) (?) 
October _.....| 2, 687, 093) 283,692) @ | 
November__.| 2, 739, 815| 283,872) @) | 
December. -_| 2, 810, 871) 284, 068 @) 
1943: 
January : ‘ 643) (?) 519, 224, 846 
February ._.-| 244i (2) 31, 185, 480 
Merch... -..... | 285,454) (¢) | 638, 926, 265 
DIED diecnce | 2, S09 (2) | 634, 324, 484 
May.......-- 027] 2) = | 617,645, 274 
DUI ithaca i é , 813/5 154, 660) 611, 419, 957 
July. “a 279, 261) 2) 616, 743, 724 
Auzus 1‘ 274,250} @) | 610,008, 154 
September. 269, 887 £166, 220, 614, 861, 992 
October 38, 449 (7) 624, 701, 592 


a, 246: = (2) 608, 485, 040 
448, 415,766 620, 779, 679 


Novem ber 
December 








1944: | | j 

January 3, 235 263,317) @) 612, 003, 108 
February -- 3,701! (2) | 644, 559, O82 
March... __._.| 203, 992! 379, 489) 631. 857, 530 
April. ...- ia 4,023) (2) | 580, 048, 589 
May.... ; 1; @) fe 
June.........| 3, 3% i} 270, 019) 393, 969) 

July... 3, 335, 178 270, 501| (?) 586, 319, 338 
August_...._| 3, 302, 526) 264, 435 (¢) | 614, 792,316 
September 3, 334,841! 259, 060) 453, 612) GOR, 920, 297 
October 3, 331, 882) 258,107; (©) + 612, 475, 435 


Footnotes at end of table. 
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Federal civilian employment and pay rolls in 
the executive branch, December 1939-45— 
Continued 
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ployment! , Outside 
includ- nee conti- 
Date ing out- stro. | Hental| Pay roll 
side aioe United 
Tnitea | PO! 7 States 
States area 
194—Con. | 
November_._| 3, 320, 616) 257,122) (@) ($503, 900, 524 
December .._} 3, 412, 355) 255, 185) 552, 618) 629, 538, 382 
1945: | 
January ..... 3, 441, 518) 256,043; () 616, 535, 389 
February...) 3, 471, 545) 256,497, (?) 584, 866, 625 
March__.....| 3, 577, 409) 256, 262) 656, 999) 632, 005, 080 
April__......| 3, 571, 690] 258,690; () | 605, 006, 052 
May..__.....| 3, 554,658) 252,768, (2) | 615,610,163 
on | 3, 769, 646! 257, 808! 854, 170! 626, 054, 424 
July. ........] 3, 753, 791) 265,573) (@) 637, 752, 347 
August ae 3, 705, 622) 251, 080 (*) 648, 235, GSS 


September _.| 3, 376, 558} 239, 992\°763, 190! 555, 284, 367 
October....__| 3, 275, 983) 232,577, @ (2) 
November._-|?3, 213, 301/228, 373) _ @) () 
December---| 3,152,300) 228,732) 747,300, @) 

{ ' 








' Figures prior to December 1941 apply to District o 
Columbia only. 

2 Not available. 

3 Excludes $1,259,612 Ramspeck promotional pay roll. 

‘Includes about. 3,006 without-compensation and $1 
per-year employees. 

5 Partially estimated. 

® Revised. Excludes 105,100 persons rendering service 
on a reciprocal aid basis at Army installations overseas 
who are not actually on the United States pay roll. 
Such persons have been included in totals previously 
reported by the War Department for civilian employ- 
meut outside the continental limits of the United States. 

1 Preliminary. 


Note.—Employment before June 1943 represents num- 
ber of employees on last regular pay roll in a given month: 
since June 1943, employment represents number of em- 
ployees working on the last day ofeach month. Pay rol} 
before June 1943 includes payments to civilian employees 
serving outside continental United States; since June 
1943, pay roll excludes sueh payments to civilian employ 
ees outside continental United States. Pay roll repre 
sents expenditures for personal services during a given 
month (2 biweekly pay periods per month for July to 
September 1945) including overtime compensation, pre- 
mium payments, night differentials, payments for ac- 
crued leave, payments to part-time workers, and frac 
tional payments to individuals entering or leaving the 
Federal service during a month. Since December 1944 
— — payments for accrued annual leave have been 
included. 


Civilian employment outside the continental 
United States, Sept. 30, 1945 
Agency: 
Alien Property Custodian_-_-_..-- 22 


Office of Inter-American Affairs_-_ 1, 926 
Foreign Economic Administra- 

CUS 6 wattilll intancetindn a Retictbidendegdeitiaids 762 
Office of Defense Transportation. 29 
Office of Scientific Research and 

DOVOIERIING bio ecinncetee emcee 9 
War Production Board_.......-- 21 
War Shipping Administration-_-_-. 935 
Office of Censorship._.._--~-~- aie 15 
Office of Price Administration _-_- 549 
Office of Strategic Services__.-_.-.. 448 
Selective Service System-_--.--.--- 422 
BEER linc ctiisnkitibaclinbtinddats 11, 637 
TREES 6 en chika dtnlitilns bags 519 
WG isidne cd nbbintiidnciies 1 646, 457 
DURE sikh tite sittmnienitionntenia 296 
NT: EI ccincicichtniennmmrimihadeiiiacatn 1, 439 
BN i ciehcisemtanhen qreiicisdipnatdalidabapestinasa dads 55, 813 
Ps a a ee , &,812 
PIE iin ccm ets sinepcim tunities 1, 663 
NN ic cs ndash canton gpa 2, 006 
En ste nysieip antintestinnetk maa 200 
Civil Service Commission_.....-~ 17 
Employees’ Compensation Com- 

MRIs sad bidoescamonis 29 
Federal Communications Com- 

NIG ii mains tein et igietedal 145 
Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 

ene oe 2 
Federal Security Agency......--- 656 
Federal Works Agency----..----- 281 
Maritime Commission......-.-- 18 
National Housing Agency---_---- 86 
National Labor Relations Board. 4 


Footnotes at end of table. 
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Civilian employment outside the continentg 
United States, Sept. 30, 1945—Continued 


Agency—Continued 
Panama Canal ..we-<-ncncn tine 23, 725 
Panama Railroad Company.___. 7,945 
Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 

SE anwenedcaemouranereebns 194 
Smithsonian Institution... . 5 
Veterans’ Administration... _. 153 

Datel... cincsessscaeas +763, 190 


Revised. Excludes 105,100 persons ren- 
dering service on a reciprocal-aid basis at 
Army installations overseas who are not actu- 
ally on the United States pay roll. Such 
persons have been included in totals pre- 
viously reported by the War Department for 
civilian employment outside the continental 
limits of the United States. 

Of the 763,190 civilians of the Federal Goy- 
ernment serving outside the continental lim- 
its of the United States, approximately 
692,000, or 91 percent, are employed by the 
War and Navy Departments. About 19,000 
of these civilians in military and naval in- 
stallations are in classified positions, i. e. 
“graded,” whereas about 673,000 are laborers, 
helpers, mechanics, etc., in ungraded posi- 
tions performing such work as road building, 
construction of facilities and related activi- 
ties, maintenance and repair service, etc. A 
large proportion of the 71,000 employees of 
other agencies who are located outside the 
48 States and District of Columbia are also 
engaged in these industrial types of work, 
while a substantial number are in the for- 
eign-service activities, informational services, 
and other governmental functions. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Idaho has expired. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania |[Mr. EBERHARTER]. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, @ parliamentary inquiry. Under 
the rule debate is to be confined to the 
bill? 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Chairman, 
a point of order. I do not yield for a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I shall have 
to object to any further debate not con- 
fined to the bill. I had requests on this 
side from Members who wanted to speak 
on matters outside the bill but explained 
to them that under the rule debate is 
confined to the bill. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Chairman, 
I have not yielded to the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The _ gentleman 
from Pennsylvania not having yet made 
a statement, it is impossible for the 
Chair to tell whether or not he is going to 
speak on the bill. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania will 
proceed in order. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Most members 
of the Committee on Appropriations are 
happy to report a bill here in which it is 
proposed to recapture some of the funds 
which had been heretofore appropriated. 
I remember that as a member of the 
Committee on Ways and Means 1 got a 
good deal of pleasure out of being able 
to concur with a majority of the members 
of that committee in recommending 2 
new tax bill which reduced the taxes upon 
industry and upon the people of the 
country generally, the workingman and 
the businessman both. 

Mr. Chairman, speaking of taxes, which 
I think is inevitably bound up with the 
matter of appropriations, I wish to say 
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that throughout our country today there 
are many people who firmly believe that 
the current labor unrest must be attrib- 
uted in part to the present hodgepodge 
program of income taxation. 

It is very likely that labor would not 
be making such strong demands for wage 
increases—if the men and women of labor 
were not struggling under a terrific in- 
come-tax burden. 

Some persons are now saying, “This is 
no time to reduce income taxes.” I say: 
This is the time to give men and women 
in all walks of life more spendable in- 
come—whether or not today’s income is 
70, 80, 90, or 100 percent of wartime levels. 

An improved spendable income can 
only be a reality when Federal income 
taxes are at an equitable and just level— 
appropriate for our peacetime economy. 

Therefore, in order to assure an in- 
crease in the spendable income in the 
hands of all people, I am now introducing 
a bill embodying the new approach to 
Federal income taxes which was sug- 
gested almost a year ago by Frank Wilbur 
Main, of Pittsburgh. 

The incentive income-tax plan, au- 
thored by Mr. Main, has as one of its 
objectives the creation of more spendable 
income. The bill incorporates the incen- 
tive income-tax plan as conceived by Mr. 
Main. To be known as the Incentive In- 
come Tax Act, 1946, the bill is designed 
to secure adequate revenues for our coun- 
try to operate on a balanced budget. It 
will relieve some 18,000,000 present in- 
come taxpayers of the necessity of shoul- 
dering the burden of an income tax on 
top of their respective costs of living. 

We all hope to be able to have new 
radios, new refrigerators, new cars—soon, 
might I say, very soon. We have been 
struggling along—thinking about such 
new things that make life more enjoyable 
and a little more comfortable. 

When these consumer goods do come 
into our neighborhood stores, will you, 
will your neighbors, have enough money 
left, after paying present Federal in- 
come taxes, sheltering, feeding, and 
clothing your families, to afford these 
prewar necessities. Or must we lower 
our standard of living, and class these 
former essentials as outright luxuries? 

To assure the utmost in spendable 
income, the taxation program outlined 
by Main places the Government’s rev- 
enue-securing system on a basis of peace- 
time economy. It gets back to basic 
fundamentals. It is a fresh concept of 
income taxation, entirely free of all the 
patchwork of our present tax laws, and 
aimed to replace the confused and un- 
balanced tax structure. 

We all agree that in order to have a 
balanced Federal Budget, and to raise 
sufficient revenues for the proper conduct 
of all Government operations, an income 
tex isa necessity. If there is this unity of 
thought, then I welcome the utmost in 
consideration, and judgment, and discus- 
Sion of this bill which specifies a tax on 
income. 

Note that if you will, a tax on income, 
whether that income is earned by an in- 
dividual, a partnership, or a corporation. 

The bill provides that individuals and 
corporations be taxed alike on a gradu- 
ated scale, starting at 25 percent of the 
first $5,000 of net taxable income and ex- 





tending upward with 5-percent increases 
until there is taxation of 50 percent on all 
net taxable income in excess of the 
initial $25,000. 

Under the provisions of the incentive 
income-tax plan which has been in- 
corporated in this bill, it matters not if 
Brown-Jones, Inc., or Brown & Jones, as 
partners, or just Tom Brown, as an in- 
Gividual, has a net taxable income of, let 
us say, $40,000 per year. Since income is 
the item taxed, and not individuals or 
corporations, the tax to be paid in all 
three instances would be relatively the 
same. There would be some differences, 
depending on personal and corporate 
exemptions. 

To relieve the present drudging burden 
of taxation from the farmer, the re- 
turned veteran, the men and women of 
labor, the teacher, and the Army and 
Navy doctor starting out to build a prac- 
tice, personal exemptions are substan- 
tially raised so that some 18,000,000 per- 
sons are removed from the Federal in- 
come tax rolls. 

Why should the exemptions be raised? 
Take the case of the young, unmarried 
man—drafted from high school and now 
at work on his first civilian job. He 
earns $25 a week. He pays approxi- 
mately 5 weeks’ wages as his Federal 
income tax. Can he afford to think of 
getting married, or of buying a car, or 
buying a good suit of clothes with the 
spendable income he now possesses? 
Neither he nor millions like him can hope 
to really get started in life, can become 
part of a mass market for goods of all de- 
scriptions, until spendable income im- 
proves. 

Mr. Main has suggested the raising of 
the personal exemption from $500 for a 
single man to $1,250. The bill incorpo- 
rates this suggestion as well as the in- 
crease to $2,500 exemption for married 
couples and for a $500 exemption for 
each dependent. 

The bill is designed to provide incen- 
tive to buy the goods of our farms and 
factories. It is aimed to give incentive 
for investments. The main proposal 
should encourage millions in the lower 
income brackets to forge ahead, to buy 
what they need to maintain a reasonable 
standard of living. 

It is Mr. Main’s belief that with 
startling rapidity a host of these tax- 
Payers will be back on the tax rolls in a 
short time, having improved their eco- 
nomic status and their earning power to 
the extent that they can again directly 
contribute to income taxation in a higher 
bracket and at an equitable rate. 

In the meantime, the proponent of the 
incentive income tax plan counts on 
these millions continuing the support and 
operation of our Government through the 
wide variety of taxes now in.force, such 
as we all pay on cigarettes, alcohol, 
leather goods, amusements and gasoline. 

The incentive income tax plan, incor- 
porated in this bill, asks that the income 
of a corporation be taxed at identical 
rates as the income of an individual. It 
would have every corporation, regardless 
of its size, provided with a $2,500 annual 
exemption. 

The Incentive Income Tax Act, 1946, 
if adopted into law, would totally elimi- 
nate double taxation of dividends. Divi- 


dends paid to stockholders wou!d be free 
from taxation. 

This step, also proposed in the incen- 
tive income tax plan, has been hailed by 
many as providing great encouragement 
to a free flow of investment funds into 
old and established businesses, and into 
new and risk-taking ones as well. 

There does not seem to be much ques- 
tion that stimulated investment will aid 
in providing facilities for increased pro- 
duction of goods. 

In order to have volume production, 
the factories must have volume buying, 
which in turn helps to create a national 
income sufficiently high to provide the 
revenues our Government must have to 
operate on a balanced budget. 

The corporate form of doing business 
has many advantages—and some disad- 
vantages. Mr. Main has seized upon one 
of the disadvantages—the taxation 
aimed specifically at corporations. It is 
his feeling that such taxation has pre- 
vented many business enterprises from 
enjoying the inherent benefits of cor- 
porate organization. In his plan, em- 
bodied in this bill, the taxation disad- 
vantages have been wiped out and a 
pathway opened for many activities to 
become corporations. The bill specifies 
that each corporation would have only a 
single Federal income tax to pay each 
year. 

According to the incentive income tax 
plan, sufficient revenues can be produced 
for a balanced Federal peacetime budget 
of $25.000.000,000. Mr. Main has stated 
that this proposal includes the vital con- 
sideration of meeting obligations to our 
veterans, plus making possible a syste- 
matic retirement of our national deft. 

I earnestly hope that this bill will be 
given the widest possible discussion. To 
my mind, the proposals made by Mr. 
Main have many most worthwhile possi- 
bilities. Of course, there are many who 
will seriously disagree with his sugges- 
tions. 

Let the practical be balanced against 
the impractical. Let the separate fea- 
tures be most widely discussed. Let 
there be a deliberate weighing of all the 
factors. It is only through deliberation 
and consideration that we can achieve 
the very best for our country and for its 
citizens in all walks of life. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill I now introduce, 
has been hailed by many persons 
throughout our country as a sound and 
equitable answer to our income-tax 
problems of many years’ standing. They 
have said that Mr. Main’s proposal is a 
sure roadway to the creation of a na- 
tional income of approximately $160,- 
000,000,000. Many economists have pre- 
dicted that such a national income must 
be achieved if the United States is to 
have a vigorous and dynamic national 
economy. Their claim is that any small- 
er figure would put an unbearable strain 
on our economic life. 

I agree with these economists when 
they also say that any detraction from 
healthy economic life leads toward defi- 
cit financing—which is always good to 
avoid. 

I am very glad, Mr. Chairman, to pre- 
sent to the people of the country who 
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have pleaded for relief from the emer- 
gency wartime taxation, these sugges- 
tions made by Frank Wilbur Main, of 
Pittsburgh. 

He is a constituent of mine, a certi- 
fied public accountant, and the senior 
partner of Main & Co., a Nation-wide 
organization. The abilities and the 
constructive thinking of Frank Wilbur 
Main have been recognized beyond the 
borders of Pittsburgh. His profession 
has honored him with many State and 
National duties, including the presi- 
dency of the American Society of Certi- 
fied Public Accountants. 

Here is constructive thinking on the 
part of Mr. Main for incentive and en- 
couragement to men and women in all 
walks of life. Here is his proposal to 
create more spendable income and to 
encourage investment of capital. 
Through these suggestions, the incentive 
income-tax plan has been declared to be 
a stimulant to a high level of national 
income and a means of assuring the 
highest possible level of postwar employ- 
ment. I now introduce the Incentive In- 
come Tax Act, 1946. 

Here is a brief summary of the impor- 
tant features of the incentive income-tax 
proposal: 

INCENTIVE INCOME-TAX BILL, 1946 


1. Incentive income-tax bill, 1946, intro- 
duced into the House on Wednesday, January 
30, by Hon. Herman P. EsERHARTER, Pennsyi- 
vania; Democrat; Member of Ways and 
Means Committee. 

2. Incorporates the incentive income-tax 
plan conceived by Frank Wilbur Main, of 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

3. Purpose: 

1. A Federal income-tax structure offering 
incentive to all groups of citizens. 

2. Correction of inequities and the elimi- 
nation of many complications of existing tax 
laws. 

3. Achievement of a balanced peacetime 
Federal Budget, with reduction of the na- 
tional debt. 

4. Stimulation of employment, encourage- 
ment of investments, maintenance of high 
national income and the creation of more 
spendable income in the hands of all people. 

4. Principal provisions: 

1. The taxing of income rather than of 
individuals or corporations as such. 

2. Raises exemptions for single persons 
from $500 to $1,250—for married couples 
from $1,000 to $2,500—each dependent, $500. 

3. Reduces the number of Federal income 
taxpayers from 36,000,000 to 18,000,000. 

4. Corporations pay a single Federal in- 
come tax at identical rate as paid by an in- 
dividual. 

5. After exemptions, these rates of tax on 
net taxable income apply: 

Twenty-five percent on first $5,000. 

Thirty percent on next $5,000. 

Thirty-five percent on next $5,000. 

Forty percent on next $5,000. 

Forty-five percent on next $5,000. 

Fifty percent on all net taxable income 
above $25,000. 

6. Elimination of stockholders 
taxes on their dividends. 

7. Assuming a national income of one 
hundred and sixty billions, it is estimated 
that the income taxes produced under this 
act will, in combination with other Federal 
taxes, result in a total annual revenue of 
twenty-five and one-half billions. 

8. All deductions for charitable contribu- 
tions, interest payments, as well as all other 
allowable deductions—unchanged. 


paying 


Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to revise and extend my remarks, 
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and I want to thank the gentleman from 
Missouri for carrying on in his usual 
manner when I first attempted to speak 
to the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, in response to the gentleman’s sug- 
gestion he applied to me, and I was very 
anxious to give him time. I was anxious 
that he be heard. I think all Members 
of the House will agree with me that we 
listen to him always with pleasure and 
profit. But under the express provisions 
of the rule no extraneous debate is al- 
lowed. Debate is confined to the bill. 
Therefore much to my regret I was con- 
strained to deny him time. 

Mr. Chairman, these rules are always 
complied with. We shoulda not incor- 
porate in rules provisions we expect to 
violate. My only reason for declining to 
yield was because of the express provi- 
sions in the rule that debate should be 
confined to the bill, he having told me he 
wanted to discuss a matter not connect- 
ed with the bill. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. The gentleman 
is, of course, aware of the practice which 
occurs here every day during debate on a 
bill. When the rule provides that debate 
shall be confined to the bill, time after 
time Members get up and ask unanimous 
consent to speak out of order, and it is 
very seldom, in the hundreds of times I 
have heard that request made, that ob- 
jection has been raised. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. But the 
gentleman made no such request. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I certainly in- 
tended to make that request. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Regard- 
less of his intentions, the gentleman did 
not make the request. I would not have 
objected under those circumstances. I 
greatly enjoyed the gentleman’s speech. 
It is a matter of regret that under the 
rule I have no authority to recognize 
him. I was constrained to comply with 
the provisions of the rule. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I will say that 
the gentleman. even before I began to 
make my remarks, attempted to inter- 
rupt without requesting that I yield to 
him, which he knows is a clear violation 
of the rules. I got the impression that 
he wanted to stop me absolutely from 
making any remarks on the floor of the 
House, he having in mind, of course, what 
I had told him at the time I made the 
request. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I think the gentleman is a little un- 
gracious. My only purpose in making the 
statement was to pay the gentleman a 
compliment. At any time during his 
speech, I could have made a point of 
order and have taken him from the floor. 
I did not do so. I granted him full time. 
I regret that the gentleman takes this 
position. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I yield. 
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Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Chairman 
I just want to say for the record that 
I disagree with the gentleman that he 
could have taken me from the fioor 
because I think I was speaking in order. 
My statement at the beginning, when | 
had the floor, showed clearly the connec. 
tion between the remarks I was making 
and the subject matter before the House. 
Taxation is inevitably and irretrievably 
connected with appropriations. If one 
is in order, certainly the other is also in 
order. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, the House knows the gentleman 
was not speaking on the bill. He told me 
when he asked for time that he wanted 
to discuss an extraneous subject. I could 
have stopped him at any time. I did not 
do so. I was glad to hear him and I en- 
joyed his remarks. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that general debate on the bil] be 
now concluded. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
bill is considered as having been read for 
amendment. 

The bill is as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the appropriations 
and contractual authorizations of the depart- 
ments and agencies available in the fiscal 
year 1946, and prior year unreverted appro- 
priations, are hereby reduced in the sums 
hereinafter set forth, such sums to be carried 
to the surplus fund and covered into the 
Treasury immediately upon the approval of 
this act: 


TrTLe I—EXEcUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
INDEPENDENT OFFICES, AND EXECUTIVE DE- 
PARTMENTS 

EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 
Office for Emergency Management 

Foreign Economic Administration: Salaries 
and expenses, $3,884,400, and limitations un- 
der this head are hereby decreased as follows: 
(1) Travel within continental United States 
from “$234,000” to “$180,000”, (2) reimburse- 
ment to employees for emergency or extraor- 
dinary expenses from “$75,000” to “47,500”, 
and (3) expenses of a confidential character 
from “$1,200,000 to “$100,000.” 

Penalty mail costs, $12,440. 

National War Labor Board: Salaries and 
expenses, $1,566,500. 

Office of Defense Transportation: Salaries 
and expenses, $3,075,000, and limitations un- 
der this head are hereby decreased as follows: 
(1) Traveling expenses from “$452,500” to 
“$150,000”, (2) printing and binding from 
“$47,500” to “$14,000” (of which the amount 
available outside continental United States 
is decreased from $1,800” to “$500"’), and (3) 
Penalty mail costs from “$118,900” to 
“$53,000.” 

Office of Economic Stabilization: Salaries 
and expenses, $53,780, and limitations under 
this head are hereby decreased as follows: 
(1) Penalty rail costs from “$2,250” to 
“$1,500”, (2) traveling expenses from “$4,500” 
to “$4,000”, and (3) printing and binding 
from “$2,000” to “$1,600.” 

Office of Inter-American Affairs: Salaries 
and expenses, $1,500,000. 

Office of Scientific Research and Develop- 
ment: Salaries and expenses, $56,101,792. 

Office of War Information: Salaries and ex- 
penses, $6,912,558, and limitations under this 
head are hereby decreased as follows: (1) 
Temporary employment in the United States 
by contract or otherwise without regard to 
the civil-service and classification laws from 
“$45,800” to “$28,750”, (2) travel within con- 
tinental United States from “$267,500” to 
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«3937,500”, (3) printing and binding within 
continental United States from “$1,000,000” 
to “$587,500”, and (4) to meet emergencies 
of a confidential character from “$250,000” to 
“$47,500.” 

War Manpower Commission: 

General administration, $71,194. 

Apprentice training service (national de- 
fense), $131,500, and the balance to remain 
available until December 31, 1945. 

Training Within Industry Service (national 
defense), $125,000, and the balance to remain 
available until December 31, 1945. 

Migration of workers, $479,000. 

War Production Board: Salaries and ex- 
penses, $10,000,000, and limitations under 
this head are hereby decreased as follows: 
(1) Travel expenses from “$1,944,000” to 
“g954,000", (2) penalty mail costs from 
“$210,000” to “$105,000”, (3) printing and 
binding from “$648,000” to “$346,000”, and 
(4) salary of the head of the agen-y from 
“815,000” to “$12,000”, except that so long as 
the pesition is held by the present incumbent 
the salary shall remain at $15,000. 

War Shipping Administration: 

Revolving fund, $195,452,000. 

Maritime training fund, $25,000,000. 

Marine and war risk insurance fund, re- 
volving fund, $91,000,000. 

Office of Censorship: Salaries and expenses, 
$8,200,000. 

Office of Price Administration: Salaries and 
expenses, $25,929,000, and limitations under 
this head are hereby decreased as follows: 
(1) Printing and binding from “$1,470,000” 
to “$961,064,” (2) traveling expenses from 
“$7,949,700” to “$6,780,000”, and (3) penalty 
mail costs from “$5,210,550” to “$3,085,000.” 

Office of Strategic Services: Salaries and 
expenses, $9,500,000, and limitations under 
this head are hereby decreased as follows: 
(1) Expenditures without regard to provi- 
sions of law and regulations from “$10,- 
500,000” to “#3,000,000", and (2) expenditures 
for objects of a confidential nature from 
“$10,000,000” to “$2,750,000.” 

Petroleum Administration for War: Salaries 
and expenses, $1,800,000, and limitations un- 
der this head are hereby decreased as fol- 
lows: (1) Personal services without regard 
to civil-service and classification laws from 
“$250,000” to “$125,000”, and (2) travel ex- 
penses from “$263,700” to “$100,000.” 

In all, Office for Emergency Management, 
$440,794,164. 


EMERGENCY FuNDS APPROPRIATED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Emergency fund for the President, national 
defense, $45,000,000. 

Defense aid—lend-lease: 

(1) Ordnance and ordnance stores, sup- 
plies, spare parts, and materials, $57,990,000. 

(2) Aircraft and aeronautical material, 
$85,705,000. 

(3) Tanks, armored cars, automobiles, 
trucks, and other automotive vehicles, spare 
parts, and accessories, $24,461,000. 

(4) Vessels, ships, boats, and other water- 
craft, $76,080,000. 

(5) Miscellaneous military equipment, 
Supplies and materials, $8,963,000. 

(6) Facilities and equipment for the man- 
ufacture or production of defense articles, 
by construction or acquisition, $17,937,000. 

(7) Agricultural, industrial, and other 
commodities and articles, $1,351,216,000, and 
the $500,000,000 made available by title II 
of the Second Deficiency Appropriation Act, 
1945, as a reserve for expenditure for post- 
war price support of agriculture shall be paid 
to the Commodity Credit Corporation and 
continued as a reserve fund for expenditure, 
as and when necessary, for the postwar price 
Support of agriculture. 

(7b) For testing, inspecting, proving, re- 
pairing, outfitting, reconditioning, or other- 
Wise placing in good working order any de- 
fense articles for the government of any 
country whose defense the President deems 


vital to the defense of the United States, 
$73,266,000, 


(7d) For necessary services and expenses 
for carrying out the purposes of such act 
not specified or included in the foregoing, 

In all, emergency funds appropriated to 
the President, $1,784,561,000. 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES 


Civil Service Commission: Salaries and ex- 
penses, Civil Service Commission (national 
defense) , $2,032,000. 

Employees’ Compensation Commission: 
Employees’ compensation fund, $1,761,644. 

Federal Communications Commission: Sal- 
aries and expenses, Federal Communications 
Commission (national defense), $465,000. 

Federal Power Commission: National de- 
fense activities, $17,628. 

National Advisory Committee for Aeronau- 
tics: Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, 
$2,000,000. 

Selective Service System: Salaries and ex- 
penses, $2,957,500. 

United States Maritime Commission: Con- 
struction fund, act June 29, 1936, revolving 
fund, $496,500,000. 


Federal Security Agency 


Public Health Service: 

Health and sanitation activities, war and 
defense areas (national defense), $392,568. 

Malaria and diseases of tropical origin 
(national defense), $1,862,501. 

Training for nurses (national defense), 
$15,557,000, and the limitation on the amount 
which may be expended for administrative 
expenses is hereby decreased from “$788,255” 
to “$611,322.” 


Federal Works Agency 


Office of the Administrator: War public 
works (community facilities), $13,700,000. 

Public Buildings Administration: 

Emergency safeguarding of public buildings 
and property, $759,000. 

Construction of temporary office buildings, 
Washington, D. C., uncbligated balance. 

Public Roads Administration: Flight strips 
(national defense), $318,008. 


National Housing Agency 


Office of the Administrator: 

War housing, $74,355,000. 

War housing in and near the District of 
Columbia, $3,372,000. 

Reserves: From the reserve account estab- 
lished by the National Housing Administrator 
in the Treasury pursuant to section 303 of 
Public Law 849, Seventy-sixth Congress, ap- 
proved October 14, 1940, as amended, 
$50,000,000. 

Section 303 of the act of October 14, 1940, 
as amended (42 U. 8S. C. 1521), is hereby 
amended by inserting “(a)” after the figures 
“303”, and adding the following new sub- 
sections: 

“(b) Moneys derived by the National 
Housing Administrator from the disposition 
of property, or from the removal of tempo- 
rary housing, acquired or constructed under 
the provisions of this act, of Public Laws Nos, 
9, 73, and 353, Seventy-seventh Congress, and 
of section 201 of the Second Supplemental 
National Defense Appropriation Act, 1941, as 
amended, shall be available for expenses of 
disposition and removal, including the estab- 
lishment of necessary reserves therefor and 
administrative expenses in connection there- 
with: Provided, That moneys derived by said 
Administrator from the disposition of any 
such property or the removal of any such 
temporary housing may be deposited in a 
common fund account or accounts in the 
Treasury: And provided further, That ex- 
cept for necessary reserves authorized by this 
act or by section 201 of the Second Sup- 
plemental National Defense Appropriation 
Act, 1941, as amended, the unobligated bal- 
ances of the moneys deposited into the 
Treasury from the disposition of any such 
property or the removal of any such tempo- 
rary housing shall be covered at the end of 
each fiscal year into miscellaneous receipts. 





“(c) Moneys in the reserve account estab- 
lished by the National Housing Administrator 
pursuant to subsections (a) and (b) of this 
section 303 shall not exceed $25,000,000 at 
any time: Provided, That all moneys in said 
account shall be covered into miscellaneous 
receipts not later than 2 years after the 
President shall have declared that the emer- 
gency declared by him on September 8, 1939, 
has ceased to exist.” 

In all, independent offices, $66,040, 849. 


EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS 
[Non-War] 
Department of Agriculture 


Emergency rubber project, $1,649,790, and 
the balance remaining shall be used to 
liquidate such project, including the elimina- 
tion of the remaining plantations, the re- 
habilitation and return of leased lands to 
the owners and the disposal of other prop- 
erty according to law, and for the continua- 
tion of the production, breeding, and disease 
phases of guayule research on indicator plots 
and experimental areas until June 30, 1946: 
Provided, That any balances remaining shall 
be available until December 31, 1946, for 
completing the liquidation of the emergency 
rubber project. 

War Food Administration: Salaries and ex- 
penses, $3,116,894. 

Emergency supplies for Territories and 
possessions, $25,000,000. 

The following appropriations shall be so 
administered as to avoid the incurrence of 
deficiencies therein except for such added 
expense occasioned by the Federal Employees 
Pay Act of 1945 as it may not be practicable 
to absorb, namely: 

Bureau of Agricultural Economics, sala- 
ries and expenses (crop and livestock esti- 
mates). 

Office of Foreign Avricultural Relations, 
salaries and expenses. 

Agricultural Research Administration: 

Bureau of Animal Industry, salaries and 
exnenses (meat inspection); 

Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and Agri- 
cultural Engineering, salaries and expenses 
(fruit, vegetable, and specialty crops); 

Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quaran- 
tine, salaries and expenses (foreign plant 
quarantine). 

Forest Service: 

Salaries and expenses (national forest pro- 
tection and management); 

Forest-fire cooperation. 


Department of Commerce 


Office of the Secretary: Salaries and ex- 
penses, National Inventors Council Service 
Staff. $11,000. 

Office of Administrator of Civil Aero- 
nautics: Development of landing areas, 
$5,000,0C0. 

The following appropriations shall be so 
administered as to avoid the incurrence of 
deficiencies therein except for such added 
expense occasioned by the Federal Em- 
ployees Pay Act of 1945 as it may not be 
practicable to absorb, namely: 

Coast and Geodetic Survey, salaries and 
expenses, departmental; 

Patent Office, salaries; 

Weather Bureau, salaries and expenses. 

Department of the Interior 

Gffice of the Secretary: Salaries and ex- 
penses, Division of Geography, $13,000. 

War Relocation Authority: Salaries and ex- 
penses, War Relocation Authority, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, $2,500,000. 

Office of Fishery Coordination: Salaries 
and expenses, $57,000. 

Solid Fuels Administration for War: Sala- 
ries and expenses, $275,000, and on April 1, 
1946, the sum of $150,000 of said appropri- 
ation shall be transferred to the appropri- 
ation “Economics of mineral industries”, 
Bureau of Mines, and the limitation in said 
latter appropriation for personal services in 
the District of Columbia shall be increased 
from “$397,500” to “$529,000.” 
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Bureau of Mines 

Enforcement of Federal Explosives Act, 
$27,900. 

Investigation of raw-material resources for 
steel production (national defense), $180,000. 

Construction and equipment of helium 
plants, $260,000. 

Manganese beneficiation pilot plants and 
research (national defense), $50,000. 

Production of alumina from low-grade 
bauxite, aluminum clays and alunite (na- 
tional defense), $200,000. 

Investigation of bauxite and alunite ores 
and aluminum clay deposits (national de- 
fense), $350,000. 

Magnesium pilot plants and research (na- 
tional defense), $150,000. 

Investigation of deposits of critical and 
essential minerals in the United States and 
its possessions (national defense), $420,000. 


Government in the Territories 


Emergency fund, Territories and island 

possessions (national defense), $332,000. 
Department of Justice 

Legal activities and general administra- 
tion: Salaries and expenses, War Division, 
$100,000. 

Federal Bureau of Investigation: Salaries 
and expenses, detection and prosecution of 
crimes (emergency), $1,240,000. 

Department of Labor 

Office of the Secretary: 

Salaries and expenses (national defense), 
$1,388. 

Salaries and expenses, safety and health 
program (national defense), $60,000. 

Children’s Bureau: 

Grants to States for emergency maternity 
and infant care (national defense), $8,113,- 
600: Provided, That such reduced amount 
shall not affect the amount to be allotted to 
the States for administrative expenses as 
authorized in the Department of Labor Ap- 
propriation Act, 1946. 

War Department 

The Panama Canal: Maintenance and op- 
eration of the Panama Canal, $5,000,000. 

In all, executive departments, $54,107,572. 

In all, title I, $2,945,503 ,585. 

Miscellaneous Provisions, Title I 

Reductions in contract authorizations 

Contract authorizations of the departments 
and agencies available in the fiscal year 1946 


are hereby reduced in the sums hereinafter 
set forth: 


Executive Office of the President 


Emergency funds appropriated to the Pres- 
ident: Defense aid—ilend-lease, $600,000,000. 


Independent offices 
United States Maritime Commission: Con- 


struction fund. Act June 29, 1936, revolving 
fund, $325,900,000. 


Federal Works Agency 
Public Roads Administration: 


Strategic highway network, $1,484,363. 
Access roads, $2,576,845. 


Reductions in limitations on administrative 
expenses 

Limitations on amounts from funds of 

corporations and other agencies for admin- 


istrative expenses are hereby reduced in the 
following sums: 


Executive Office of the President 
Office for Emergency Management: For- 
eign Economic Administration, Rubber De- 
velopment Corporation, $249,500. 
War Shipping Administration: 
Revolving fund, $4,312,000. 
Maritime training fund, $519,357. 


Independent offices 


Smaller War Plants Corporation: Admin- 
istrative expenses, $1,550,000, and the limita- 
tion under this head on the amount of pen- 
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alty-mail costs is hereby decreased from 
“$50,000” to “$40,000”. 

United States Maritime Commission: Con- 
struction fund, Act June 29, 1936, revolving 
fund, $2,687,450. 


EXTENDING AVAILABILITY OF APPROPRIATIONS 


The following appropriations for the fiscal 
year 1946 are hereby continued available 
until June 30, 1946, except as modified in 
this titie. 

Executive Office of the President: Bureau 
of the Budget, national defense activities. 

Independent Offices: 

Civil Service Commission, salaries and ex- 
penses (national defense). 

Federal Communications Commission, 
salaries and expenses (national defense). 

Federal Power Commission: National de- 
fense activities. \ 

Federal Security Agency—Office of the Ad- 
ministrator: 

Salaries and expenses, Office of Community 
War Services; 

Expenses, temporary aid to enemy aliens 
and other restricted persons. 

Department of the Interior—Office of the 
Secretary: Salaries and expenses, Division of 
Geography, Department of the Interior. 


CORPORATE FUNDS TO BE TRANSFERRED TO THE 
TREASURY 
Executive Office of the President 

Office for Emergency Management: Office of 
Inter-American Affairs: The Director of the 
Office of Inter-American Affairs is hereby di- 
rected to deposit in the Treasury of the 
United States as miscellaneous receipts the 
following sums representing excess funds of 
corporations created by the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs under authority of 
law: 

Institute of Inter-American Transporta- 
tion, $315,500. 

Prencinradio, Inc., $875,000. 


General provisions 


In order to accomplish the liquidation of 
any temporary agency of the Government 
created to perform functions in connection 
with the national security and defense, there 
may be transferred to such liquidating agency 
as the President may designate such amount 
from the funds of the agency to be liquidated 
as the Bureau of the Budget shall determine 
is necessary therefor. 


TrtLe II—-Miuirary EsTABLISHMENT 
Office of Secretary of War: 
Contingencies of the 

$12,829,151. 

Expediting production of equipment and 
supplies for national defense, 1940-46, $282,- 
892,000. 

General Staff Corps: 

Contingent fund, Chief of Staff, 1942-46, 
$124,335,489. 

Special field exercises, Army, 1942-46, $51,— 
246.874. 

Finance Department: Finance Service, 
Army, 1942-46, $207,000, and subappropria- 
tions under this head are hereby decreased as 
follows: (1) Expenses of courts martial, 
$36,000; and (2) apprehension of deserters, 
$171,000. 

Quartermaster Corps: Quartermaster Serv- 
ice, Army, 1942-46, $3,919,838,479, and sub- 
appropriations under this head are hereby 
decreased as follows: (1) Welfare of enlisted 
men, $5,000,000; (2) subsistence of the 
Army, $1,762,081,479; (3) regular supplies 
of the Army, $541,018,000; (4) clothing and 
equipage, $1,563,225,000; (5) horses, draft 
and pack animals, $1,514,000; and (6) Army 
transportation, $47,000,000, 

Transportation Corps: Transportation 
Service, Army, 1945-46, $704,268,000. 

Signal Corps: Signal Service of the Army, 
1942-46, $1,675,684,000. 

Air Corps: Air Corps, Army, 1942-46, $11,< 
799,313,000: Provided, That before any per- 
manent fields are determined upon or perma- 


Army, 1942-46, 
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nent buildings erected thereon the Air 
shall submit to Congress a list of such fields 
and the justification therefor. 
Medical Department: Medical and Hospital 
Department, Army, 1942-46, $267,539,000, 
Corps of Engineers: Engineer Service, Army, 
1942-46, $2,306,763,000, and subapproprie. 
tions under this head are hereby decreased 
as follows: (1) Engineer Service, $2,011,648. 
000; (2) Military posts, $148,255,000; and (3) 
Barracks and quarters, Army, $146,860,000. 
Ordnance Department: Ordnance Service 
and Supplies, Army, 1942-46, $8,100,000,000. 
Chemical Warfare Service: Chemical War- 
fare Service, Army, 1942-46, $997,870,000. 
Special Service Schools: Special Service 
Schools, Army, 1942-46, $178,000, and subap- 
propriations under this head are hereby de- 
creased as follows: (1) Infantry School, 
$81,000; (2) Cavalry activities, $22,700; and 
(3) Field Artillery activities, $74,300. 
Seacoast defenses: Seacoast defenses, gen- 
eral, 1942-46, $1,664,000. 
United States Military Academy: Pay of 
Military Academy, 1942-46, $21,000. 
Inter-American Relations, War Depart- 
ment: Inter-American Relations, War De- 
partment, 1943-46, $75,000. 
Office of the Secretary: 
Contingent expenses, 
1942-46, $1,200,000. 
Printing and binding, War Department, 
1942-46, $18,000,000. 


Transfer of appropriations 


In addition to the transfers authorized by 
section 3 of the Military Appropriation Act, 
1946, transfers of not to exceed the amounts 
hereinafter set forth may be made, with the 
approval of the Bureau of the Budget, from 
the appropriation “Ordnance Service and 
Supplies, Army”, to the following appropria- 
tions: 

Army War College, $23,819; 

Command and General Staff School, Fort 
Leavenworth, Kans., $30,189; 

Quartermaster Service, Army, $7,881,967; 

Rock Island Bridge, Rock Island, Il1., $5,719; 

Instruction in armored force activities, 
$389,756; 

Maintenance and operation, United States 
Military Academy, $1,323,884; 

Army of the Philippines, $200,000,000: Pro- 
vided, That service in the organized military 
forces of the Government of the Common- 
wealth of the Philippines, while such forces 
were in the service of the armed forces of 
the United States pursuant to the military 
order of the President of the United States 
dated July 26, 1941, shall not be deemed to 
be or to have been service in the military or 
naval forces of the United States or any com- 
ponent thereof for the purposes of any law 
of the United States conferring rights, privi- 
leges, or benefits upon any person by reason 
of the service of such person or the service 
of any other person in the military or naval 
forces of the United States or any component 
thereof, except benefits under (1) the Na- 
tional Service Life Insurance Act of 1940, as 
amended, under contracts heretofore entered 
into, and (2) laws administered by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration providing for the pay- 
ment of pensions on account of service-con- 
nected disability or death: Provided further, 
That such pensions shall be paid at the rate 
of one Philippine peso for each dollar author- 
ized to be paid under the laws providing for 
such pensions: Provided further, That any 
payments heretofore made under any such 
law to or with respect to any member of the 
military forces of the Government of the 
Commonwealth of the Philippines who served 
in the service of the armed forces of the 
United States shall not be deemed to be in- 
valid by reason of the circumstances that his 
service was not service in the military or naval 
forces of the United States or any component 
thereof within the meaning of such law. 


War Department, 
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General provision 


Appropriations for the Military Establish- 
ment for the fiscal year 1946 available for 
expenses of travel may be used under regu- 
lations prescribed by the Secretary of War, 
for the payment, in lieu of transportation in 
kind or movement at Government expense 
authorized by ‘aw for dependents, of 4 cents 

r mile for dependents 12 years of age or 
over and of 2 cents per mile for dependents 
between 5 and 12 years of age, in advance or 
otherwise, in accordance with distances es- 
tablished for payment and settlement of 
mileage accounts of officers pursuant to the 
provisions of the act of June 12, 1906, as 
amended (34 Stat. 246; 10 U. S. C. 870). 

In all, title II, $30,263,923,993. 


TrrLzs ITI—Naval ESTABLISHMENT 


Office of the Secretary: 

Miscellaneous expenses. Navy: 

Fiscal year 1944, $2,323,605. 

Fiscal year 1945 $671,805. 

Fiscal year 1946, $11,900,000. 

Contingent, Navy: 

Fiscal year 1944, $74 000 

Fiscal year 1945, $49,000. 

Fiscal year 1946, $20,000. 

Naval emergency fund: 

Fiscal year 1945 $25,477. 

Fiscal year 1946, $3,000,000. 

Naval Research Laboratory: 

Fiscal year 1944, $5,185. 

Fiscal year 1945 $3,002. 

+ Fiscal year 1946, $90,000. 

Operation and conservation of naval pe- 
troleum reserves: 

Fiscal year 1944, $6,986. 

Fiscal year 1945. $6 353. 

Fiscal year 1946, $18,000. 

Ocean and lake surveys, Navy: 

Fiscal year 1944, $6,677. 

Fiscal year 1945, $21,298 

Bureau of Naval Personnel: 

Naval War College. 

Fiscal year 1944, $4,521. 

Fiscal year 1945 $2.886. 

Naval Training Station, San Diego, Calif.: 

Fiscal year 1944, $232,338. 

Fiscal year 1945, $327,515. 

Naval Training Station, Newport, R. I.: 

Fiscal year 1944 $823. 

Fiscal year 1945, $256. 

Navel Training Station, Great Lakes, II1.: 

Fiscal year 1944, $459,244. 

Fiscal year 1945, $29,610. 

Fiscal year 1946, $700,000. 

Naval Training Station, Norfolk, Va.: 

Fiscal year 1944, $4,488 

Fiscal year 1945, $14,879. 

Naval Training Station, Lake Pend Oreille, 
Idaho: 

Fiscal year 1944, $54,790. 

Fiscal year 1945, $604,708. 

Naval Training Station, Lake Seneca, N. Y.: 

Fiscal year 1944 $38,894. 

Fiscal year 1945 $3.209. 

Naval Training Station, Port Deposit, Md.: 

Fiscal year 1945, $2,794. 

Fiscal year 1946, $500,000. 

Fleet training, Navy: 

Fiscal year 1944, $11,108. 

Fiscal year 1945, $164.695. 

Fiscal year 1946, $78,000. 

Instruction, Navy: 

Fiscal year 1944, $2,151 364. 

Fiscal year 1945, $120,000. 

Fiscal year 1946, $6,000,000. 

Libraries, Navy: 

Fiscal year 1944, $145,920. 

Fiscal year 1945, $1,693. 

Fiscal year 1946, $1,252,935. 

Welfare and recreation, Navy: 

Fiscal year 1944, $903,681. 

Fiscal year 1946, $4,124,000. 

Naval Reserve Officers’ Training Corps: 

Fiscal year 1944, $237,300. 

Fiscal year 1945, $88,337. 

Miscellaneous expenses, Bureau of Naval 
Personnel: 


Fiscal year 1944, $3,009. 


Fiscal year 1945, $124. 

Fiscal year 1946, $20,000. 

Naval Reserve: 

Fiscal year 1944, $54,961,800. 

Fiscal year 1945, $24,511,154. 

Fiscal year 1946, $38,262,000. 

Pay, Naval Academy: 

Fiscal year 1944, $88,394. 

Fiscal year 1945, $93,796. 

Maintenance, Naval Academy: 

Fiscal year 1944, $6,877. 

Fiscal year 1940, $2,529. 

Naval Home, Philadelphia, Pa.: 

Fiscal year 1944, $610. 

Fiscal year 1945, $1,250. 

Naval prison farms and prison personnel: 

Fiscal year 1944, $10. 

Fiscal year 1945, $5,100. 

Bureau of Ships: 

Maintenance, Bureau of Ships: 

Fiscal year 1942, $43,907,135. 

Fiscal year 1942-43. $51,956.375. 

Fiscal year 1943, $64,050,351. 

Fiscal year 1944, $52,247,000. 

Fiscal year 1945, $118.474.000. 

Fiscal year 1946, $1,468,000,000. 

Defense installations on merchant vessels, 
Navy, $13,658,123. 

Bureau of Ordnance: 

Ordnance and ordnance stores, Navy: 

Fiscal year 1944, #551.226.542. 

Fiscal year 1945, $1,208,752.767. 

Fiscal year 1946, $2,575.225,500. 

Bureau of Supplies and Accounts: 

Pay, ‘subsistence, and _ transportation, 
Navy, 1944, $69,247,269. 

Pay an subsistence of naval personnel, 
1946, $1,317,369, 200 

Maintenance, Bureau of Supplies and Ac- 
counts, 1946, $81,314,000. 

Transportation of things, Navy, 1946, $140,- 
036,222. 

Fuel, Navy, 1946, $100,000,000. 

Bureau of Medicine and Surgery: 

Medical Department, Navy: 

Fiscal year 1944. $1 :.017.195. 

Fiscal year 1945, $12,238,592. 

Piscal year 1946. $30,000,000. 

Bureau of Yards and Docks: 

Maintenance, Bureau of Yards and Docks: 

Fiscal year 1944, $2,431,496. 

Fiscal year 1945, $3,139,211. 

Fiscal year 1946, $5,000,000. 

Public Works, Bureau of Yards and Docks, 
$400,009,000, and the contract authorization 
fur “Public Works, Bureau of Yards and 
Docks” available in the fiscal year 1946 is 
hereby reduced in the sum of $1,248.510,540: 
Provided, That the rescission of $400,000,000 
of the appropriation shall not act to reduce 
further the contract authority: Provided 
further, That of this amount $946,009,000 
shall apply against advance base construc- 
tion, material, and equipment: Provided 
further, That of the funds remaining avail- 
able for advance base construction, material, 
and equipment, not to exceed $6,000,000 
shall be available toward reconstruction of 
the civilian economy of Guam. 

Bureau of Aeronautics: 

Aviation, Navy: 

Fiscal year 1943, $256,482,489. 

Fiscal year 1943-44, $193,929,557. 

Fiscal year 1944, $311,987,405. 

Fiscal year 1945, $1,468,753,102. 

Fiscal year 1946,. $1,359,367,650, and sub- 
appropriations under this head are hereby 
decreased as follows: (1) New construction 
and procurement of aircraft and equipment, 
spare parts, and so forth, from “$799,128,500” 
to “$128,116,900", (2) replacement of navi- 
gational and radio equipment for aircraft 
in service, and so forth, from “$168,808,200” 
to “$44,934,000”, and (3) maintenance, repair, 
and operation of aircraft factory, air stations, 
and so forth, from “$1,431,840,800” to “$800,- 
$74,950”; the subappropriation “continuing 
experiments and development work, and so 
forth,” is hereby increased from “$81,272,500” 
to “$148,256,500"; and the unobligated por- 


tion of the contract authorization pravided 
under this head is hereby repealed. 

Marine Corps: 

Pay, Marine Corps: 

Fiscal year 1944, $40,521,480. 

Fiscal year 1945, $10,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1946, $69,913,260. 

Pay of civil force, Offices of Commandant 
of Marine Corps and Director of Personnel: 

Fiscal year 1944, $358. 

Fiscal year 1945, $174. 

Pay of civil force, Office of Paymaster Gen- 
eral, Marine Corps: 

Fiscal year 1944, $330. 

Fiscal year 1945, $118. 

Pay of civil force, Office of Quartermaster 
Cencral, Marine Corps: 

Fiscal year 1944, $844. 

Fiscal year 1945, $1,059. 

Ceneral expenses, Marine Corps: 

F-scal year 1944, $79,787,482. 

Fiscal year 1945, $56,737,554. 

Fiscal year 1946, $307,750,000. 

Increase and replacement of naval vessels: 

Increase and replacement of naval vessels, 
construction and machinery, $732,104,151. 

Increase and replacement of naval vessels, 
armor, armament and ammunition, $276,- 
876,967. 

Increase and replacement of naval vessels, 
emergency construction, $38,385,489: Pro- 
vided, That the balances remaining of appro- 
priations under “Increase and replacement of 
naval vessels” shall not be available for the 
period of the fiscal year 1946 subsequent to 
October 16, 1945, for beginning the construc- 
tion of any new vessels, except, not to exceed 
$24,100.000 may be available during the fiscal 
year 1946 against the construction of 5 ad- 
vanced type combatant vessels and 17 minor 
craft. 

Renair facilities, Navy: 

Repair facilities, Navy, $38.266,050, and the 
contract authorization for “Repair facilities, 
Navy,’ available in the fiscal year 1946 is 
hereby reduced in the sum of $27.562,131. 

Cosst Guard: 

Salaries, Office of Commandant, United 
States Coast Guard: 

Fiscal year 1944, $219. 

Fiscal year 1945. $133,293. 

Pay and allowances, Coast Guard: 

Fiscal year 1944, $35,006 326. 

Fiscal year 1945, $3,658.922. 

Fiscal year 1946, $80,000,000. 

General expenses, Coast Guard: 

Fiscal year 1944, $631.85. 

Fiscal year 1945, $1,289.896. 

Fiscal year 1946, $20,000,000. 

Civilian employees, Coast Guard: 

Fiscal year 1944, $109.654. 

Fiscal year 1945, $200.633. 

Establishing and improving aids to navi- 
gation, Coast Guard, $346,000. 

Acquisition of vessels and shore facilities, 
Coast Guard, $2,741,000. 

Retired pay, former Lighthouse Service, 
Coast Guard: 

Fiscal year 1944, $73,320. 

F_scal year 1945, $48,109. 

Salaries, Merchant Marine Inspection, Coast 
Guard, 1945, $25,536. 

Salaries and expenses, Merchant Marine In- 
spection, Coast Guard: 

Fiscal year 1944, $899,401. 

Fiscal year 1945, $373,270. 

Emergency construction, vessels and shore 
facilities, Coast Guard (Navy), $231,000. 

Special projects, vessels, Coast Cuard 

(Navy), $127,000. 

Special projects, aids to navigation, Light- 
house Service, Coast Guard (Navy), $28,699. 

Special projects, aids to navigation, Coast 
Guard (Navy), $556,000. 

Navy Department 

Salaries: 

Salaries, Office of Secretary of the Navy: 

Fiscal year 1944, $78. 

Fiscal year 1945, $5,330. 
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Salaries, 
ment: 

Fiscal year 1944, $3,826. 

Fiscal year 1945, $8,775. 

Salaries, Naval Examining 
Boards: 

Fiscal year 1944, $1,536. 

Fiscal year 1945, $5,662. 

Salaries, Office of Naval 
Library: 

Fiscal year 1944, $879. 

Fiscal year 1945, $7,035. 

Salaries, Office of Judge Advocate General, 
Navy: 

Fiscal year 1944, $5,312. 

Fiscal year 1945, $36. 

Salaries, Office of Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions: 

Fiscal year 1944, $787. 

Fiscal year 1945, $731. 

Salaries, Board of Inspection and Survey, 
Navy Department: 

Fiscal year 1944, $3,452. 

Fiscal year 1945, $2,893. 

Salaries, Office of Director of Naval Com- 
munications: 

Fiscal year 1944, $125. 

Fiscal year 1945, $18,647. 

Salaries, Office of Naval Intelligence: 

Fiscal year 1944, $2,932, 

Fiscal year 1945, $923. 

Salaries, Hydrographic Office: 

Fiscal year 1944, $176,696. 

Fiscal year 1945, $16,357. 

Salaries, Naval Observatory: 

Fiscal year 1944, $38. 

Fiscal year 1945, $1,117. 

Salaries, Bureau of Ships: 

Fiscal year 1944, $2. 

Salaries, Bureau of Ordnance: 

Fiscal year 1944, $322. 

Fiscal year 1945, $151. 

Salaries, Bureau of Supplies and Accounts: 

Fiscal year 1944, $2,992. 

Fiscal year 1945, $2,414. 

Salaries, Bureau of Medicine and Surgery: 

Fiscal year 1944, $4,578. 

Fiscal year 1945, $2,854. 

Salaries, Bureau of Yards and Docks: 

Fiscal year 1944, $94. 

Salaries, Bureau of Aeronautics: 

Fiscal year 1944, $46. 

Contingent expenses: 

Contingent expenses, 
1944, $10,322. 

Contingent expenses, 
1946: 

The amount which may be transferred to 
this appropriation from other appropriations 
contained in the Naval Appropriation Act, 
1946, is hereby decreased from “$5,500,000” 
to “$4,500,000.” 

Printing and binding, Navy Department, 
1946: 

The amount which may be transferred to 
this appropriation from other appropria- 
tions contained in the Naval Appropriation 
Act, 1946, is hereby decreased from “$18,500,- 
000” to “$10,500,000.” 

Contingent and miscellaneous expenses, 
Hydrographic Office: 

Fiscal year 1944, $289,839. 

Fiscal year 1945, $94,942. 

Fiscal year 1946, $413,000. 

Contingent and miscellaneous expenses, 
Naval Observatory: 

Fiscal year 1944, $572. 

Fiscal year 1945, $40. 


General provisions 


Provisions of law prohibiting the payment 
of compensation to any person not a citizen 
of the United States shall not apply to per- 
sonnel under the Naval Establishment dur- 
ing the fiscal year ending June 30, 1946. 

Notwithstanding the provisions of section 
10 of the Pay Readjustment Act of 1942 (56 
Stat. 364), the Secretary of the Navy is au- 
thorized and directed to issue in kind one 
dress blue uniform and overcoat to each en- 
listed man in the naval service upon his re- 
turn to the United States from sea and for- 


General Board, Navy Depart- 


and Retiring 


Records and 


Navy Department, 


Navy Department, 
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eign shore duty for separation from the naval 
service upon the sworn statement of such 
enlisted man that these articles of clothing 
are not now in his possession by reason of 
compliance with orders of higher naval au- 
thority or other exigencies of the service be- 
yond his control and that no claim for- re- 
imbursement will be filed for the value of 
such articles so replaced: Provided, That the 
value of such articles of clothing shall be 
charged to the clothing and small-stores 
fund. The authority contained herein shall 
terminate on September 30, 1946. 

Personnel of the Naval Reserve, not quali- 
fied for sea duty, will, upon their applica- 
tion, be placed on inactive duty if surplus 
to requirements. 

The dependents and household effects of 
such civilian and naval personnel of the 
Naval Establishment (without regard to rank 
or grade) on duty at locations outside the 
continental limits of the United States, or 
in Alaska, as may be determined upon by 
the Secretary of the Navy, may prior or sub- 
sequent to the issuance of orders for the 
relief of such personnel from their stations, 
or subsequent to the discharge or release of 
such personnel from active service, be moved 
(including packing and unpacking of house- 
hold effects) from such locations outside the 
continental limits of the United States, or 
in Alaska, to such locations as may be des- 
ignated by such personnel, or dependents 
concerned, by the use of either Government 
or commercial means of transportation, and 
later from such lecations to the duty station 
to which such personnel may be ordered, and 
current appropriations of the Navy Estab- 
lishment available for travel and transporta- 
tion may be used for this purpose. In lieu 
of the transportation in kind authorized for 
dependents, the Secretary of the Navy may 
authorize the payment in money of amounts 
equal to the commercial transportation costs 
(including taxes if paid), for the whole or 
such part of the travel for which transpor- 
tation in kind is not furnished when such 
travel shall have been completed. 

In all, title ITI, $14,370,964. 


General provision 


The officer and enlisted personnel strengths 
of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast 
Guard shall be demobilized at a rate not less 
than would be necessary to keep within the 
amounts available for their pay in conse- 
quence of the provisions of this act, unless 
the President otherwise shall direct. 

Efiective December 1, 1945, no military or 
naval personnel shall receive during the re- 
mainder of the current fiscal year aviation 
pay unless the person affected is assigned to 
duty on air activities prescribed by the Sec- 
retary of War or the Secretary of the Navy 
as requiring regular and frequent participa- 
tion in aerial flights, or is required to par- 
ticipate regularly and frequently in aerial 
flights in order to continue his fitness for 
his primary technical skill: Provided, That 
in addition, on or before January 1, annually, 
the Secretaries of War and Navy, respectively, 
shall certify to the Congress by rank aid 
age group the number of such officers above 
the rank of major of the Army or lieutenant 
commander of the Navy, with the average 
monthly flight pay authorized by law to be 
paid to such officers during the 6-month pe- 
riod preceding the date of the report: Pro- 
vided further, That the Secretary of War 
and the Secretary of the Navy shall on or 
before January 3, 1946, submit to the Con- 
gress a joint recommendation for revision 
of the Pay Readjustment Act of 1942, as 
amended, including but not restricted to rec- 
ommendations with respect to increases au- 
thorized for flying pay, parachute pay, glider 
pay, submarine pay, and similar special pay 
and allowances. 

Sec. 301. This act may be cited as the “First 
Supplemental Surplus Appropriation Rescis- 
sion Act, 1946.” 


JANUARY 30 


The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose: ang 
the Speaker having resumed the chair 
Mr. Lanuam, Chairman of the Committe; 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Commitice 
having had under consideration the pj} 
(H. R. 5158) reducing certain appropria- 
tions and contract authorizations ayaij- 
able for the fiscal year 1946, and fo, 
other purposes, pursuant to House Reso. 
lution 499, he reported the bill back to 
the House. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
adn read a third time and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


AUTHORIZING THE PRESIDENT TO RE. 
TIRE CERTAIN OFFICERS AND EN- 
LISTED MEN OF THE NAVY, MARINE 
CORPS, AND COAST GUARD . 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (S. 
1405) to authorize the President to re- 
tire certain officers and enlisted men of 
the Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast 
Guard, and for other purposes, and ask 
unanimous consent that the statement 
of the managers on the part of the House 
be read in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the House to the bill (S 
1405) to authorize the President to retire 
certain officers and enlisted men of the Navy. 
Marine Corps, and Coast Guard, and for 
other purposes, having met, after full and 
free conference, have agreed to recommend 
and do recommend to their respective Houses 
as follows: 

That the House recede from its amend- 
ments numbered 3, 5, 6, and 7. 

That the Senate recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the House num- 
bered 1, 2, 4, 8, 9, 10, and 11, and agree to 
the same. 

Cart VINSON, 

P. H. DRewry, 

W. STERLING COLE, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 

Davin I. WALSH, 

MILLARD E. TrpDINcs, 

Cuas. W. TOBEY, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House 
at the conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments 0! 
the House to the bill (S. 1405) to authorize 
the President to retire certain officers aud 
enlisted men of the Navy, Marine Corps, and 
Coast Guard, and for other purposes, subm.' 
the following statement in explanation of 
the effect of the action agreed upon by the 
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conferees and recommended in the accom- 
panying conference report: 

Amendments Nos. 1 and 2: These amend- 
ments provide that the members of selection 
hoards shall be senior in permanent rank 
to the permanent rank of any officer under 
consideretion, Under the Senate version an 
officer junior in permanent rank, though 
senior in temporary rank to the officer under 
consideration, could be serving on a selection 
poard. The House amendment has been 
accepted by the conferees. 

Amendments Nos, 3, 5, 6, and 7: These 
amendments have to do with the procedure 
to be followed in determining what rank 
officers shall have when placed on the retire- 
ment list. Officers retired under the Senate 
version of this bill would be retired in their 
highest temporary ranks and with retired pay 
based upon their highest temporary ranks 
only if their performance of duty in such 
ranks was satisfactory. The determination 
of satisfactory performance would be made 
by the Secretary of the Navy. 

Under the House version of the bill, the 
determination of satisfactory performance 
of duty, and the question of whether an 
cficer was entitled to his highest temporary 
rank and pay based upon that rank would be 
made by a board. The practical results 
achieved would be the same. 

Since the administration of the House ver- 
sion would require an enormous amount of 
work for many years to come, would create 
delays and doubts as to the amount of re- 
tired pay officers would receive, and would 
probably create inequities of treatment in 
individual cases by the necessary changes 
in membership of boards, the House confer- 
ees recommend that the House recede from 
its amendments Nos. 3, 5, 6, and 7. 

Amendments Nos. 4 and 10: These amend- 
ments establish the limiting date on which 
an officer serving in a temporary rank can 
be retired in the highest temporary rank 
which he held. The Senate version required 
that such officers should be serving in this 
rank on August 12, 1945, cr if prisoners cf 
war the rank in which he was serving on 
November 1, 1945. The House provision is 
that an officer is eligible to be retired in the 
highest rank in which he served on or prior 
to June 30, 1946, or if a prisoner of war at 
any time during World War II, the highest 
rank to which such officer was temporarily 
appointed pursuant to the provisions of the 
act approved July 24, 1941. 

Amendments Nos. 8 and 9: These amend- 
ments pertain to the ranks in which retired 
personnel may be recalled to active duty. 
As the bill passed the Senate, it required 
that they be recalled in their permanent 
grades, ranks, or ratings. The House amend- 
ment provides that they be recalled in the 
grades, ranks, or ratings with which they 
were retired or returned to inactive status 
unless other provisions of laws state that 
they are entitled to higher grades, rarks, or 
ratings. 

Amendment No. 11: The Senate language 
provides that officers be retired on becoming 
62 years of age with 75 percent of their 
active-duty pay, while the amendment of 
the House provides that the computation of 
retired pay shall be at the rate of 244 per- 
cent per annum of the active-duty pay mul- 
tiplied by the number of years of service. 
Under the House language it will require 
at least 30 years of service for an officer 
to be retired with 75 percent of the active- 
duty pay, while under the Senate version it 
would be possible for an officer with a shorter 
period of service to be entitled to the same 
retired pay. 

Carat VINSON, 

P. H. DREwry, 

W. STeRitine Cote, 
Manager. on the Part of the House. 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
bort which has just been read clearly 


sets forth the issues that the conferees 
had to deal with. Of course, you recog- 
nize the fact that this bill has applica- 
tion only to the officers of the Regular 
Navy and not to Reserve officers. It is 
what is classified as an involuntary 
method of retiring officers. When the 
bill was before the House, we thought 
that before an officer is retired at his 
temporary rank it should be passed on 
by a board appointed by the Secretary 
of the Navy. The Senate version was 
that it should be satisfactory to the 
Secretary of the Navy. The House con- 
ferees agreed to the Senate version. In 
every other respect the Senate confer- 
ees agreed to the position of the House. 
I think the statement is so clear that 
there is nothing I can a-id to it which 
has not already been submitted. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Will the gentle- 
man explain the situation with refer- 
ence to the rate of retirement pay? 

Mr. VINSON. That is amendment No. 
11. The Senate language provided that 
officers be retired on becoming 62 years 
of age with 75 percent of their active- 
duty pay, while the amendment of the 
House provides that the computation of 
the retired pay shall be at the rate of 
24% percent per annum of the active- 
duty pay multiplied by the number of 
years of service. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Which amend- 
ment prevailed? 

Mr. VINSON. The House prevailed in 
its position. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


AUTHORIZING THE PRESIDENT TO AP- 
POINT REAR ADM. EARLE W. MILLS TO 
UNITED STATES MARITIME COMMIS- 
SION 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of House Joint Resolution 
300 to authorize the President to appoint 
Rear Adm. Earle W. Mills, United 
States Navy, to the office of Chairman 
and member of the United States Mari- 
time Commission and Administrator of 
the War Shipping Administration with- 
out affecting his naval status and per- 
quisites. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
reserving the right to object, the gentle- 
man will recall at the time this bill was 
before the committee no question was 
raised as to the effect this bill might 
have upon the complexion of the mem- 
bers of the Maritime Commission. Since 
the committee reported out this bill, 
that question has arisen. From a study 
of the bill it is apparent that there is 
some possibility the bill does upset the 
bipartisan nature of the Maritime Com- 
mission. I asume, and I am sure that 


the chairman will agree, that the com- 
mittee had no intention of disturbing the 
bipartisan nature of the Commission. 

Mr. VINSON. The gentleman from 
New York is absolutely correct. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Therefore, 
I assume the gentleman would have no 
objection to an amendment being offered 
which I intend to offer to this bill to 
make sure that the bipartisan nature 
of the Board is not changed in any way. 

Mr. VINSON. We welcome it. The 
committee this morning acted favorably 
upon the suggestion that we put language 
in the bill so that there would be abso- 
lutely no doubt about preserving the bi- 
partisan representation required by the 
statute in the personnel of the Shipping 
Board. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I withdraw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Geor- 
gia [Mr. VINSON]. 

Mr. CHURCH. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, I wonder if the 
gentleman will make a brief explanation 
of the bill. 

Mr. VINSON. Yes. I intend to. I 
am trying to get unanimous consent now 
to consider the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the resolution, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That notwithstanding the 
provisions of the act of July 31, 1694 (28 
Stat. 205), as amended (title 5, U. S. C., sec. 
62), or any other provisions of law, the Presi- 
dent, acting by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, is authorized to ap- 
point Rear Adm. Earle W. Mills, an officer 
in the United States Navy, to the office of 
Chairman and member of the United States 
Maritime Commission and Administrator of 
the War Shipping Administration, and the 
said Rear Admiral Mills’ appointment to, ac- 
ceptance of, and service in that office shall in 
no way affect any status, office, rank, or 
grade he may occupy or hold in the United 
States Navy or any component thereof, or 
any emolument, perquisite, right, privilege, 
or benefit incident to or arising out of such 
status, office, rank, or grade: Provided, That 
so lohg as he holds the office of Chairman and 
member of the United States Maritime Com- 
mission Rear Admiral Mills shall have the 
rank and grade of rear admiral in the United 
States Navy or a higher rank and grade in 
the United States Navy, and he shall receive 
the pay and allowances payable to an officer 
serving on active duty with the rank and 
grade of rear admiral of the upper half in the 
United States Navy, or the pay and allowances 
of any higher rank which he may hold by rea- 
son of any promotion received prior to cr 
subsequent to the date of approval of this 
act. In the event the salary prescribed by 
law for the office of Chairman and member 
of the United States Maritime Commission 
and Administrator of the War Shipping Ad- 
ministration exceeds his Navy pay and allow- 
ances, Rear Admiral Mills shall receive di- 
rectly from the United States Maritime Com- 
mission the difference between his Navy pay 
and allowances and his salary as Chairman 
and member of the United States Maritime 
Commission and Administrator of the War 
Shipping Administration. 

Sec. 2. In the performance of his duties as 
Chairman and member of the United States 
Maritime Commissicn and Administrator of 


the War Shipping Administration, Rear Ad- 
miral Mills shall be subject to no super- 
vision, control, restriction, or prohibition 
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(naval, military, or otherwise) other than 
would be operative with respect to him if 
he were in no way connected with the Navy 
Department, the Naval Establishment, cr the 
United States Navy, or any component 
thereof. 

Sec. 3. Appropriations made for the United 
States Maritime Commission and the War 
Shipping Administration shall be available 
for reimbursement to the Navy Department 
of all pay and allowances received by Rear 
Admiral Mills from the Navy Department or 
its agencies while he is serving in the office 
of Chairman and member of the United 
States Maritime Commission and Administra- 
tor of the War Shipping Administration. 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask for 
recognition on the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Georgia is recognized. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, the pur- 
pose of this bill is to permit the President 
to appoint Vice Admiral Mills Chairman 
of the Maritime Commission, and at the 
same time permit the admiral to be car- 
ried on the regular list as an officer of 
the United States Navy, and to draw all 
the emoluments from his rank as vice 
admiral in the Navy, doing identically in 
this case what was done when we made 
General Bradley the head of the Veter- 
ans’ Administration. That is the entire 
bill. Otherwise the President could not 
appoint Admiral Mills Chairman of the 
Maritime Commission unless the admiral 
resigned from the Navy. The admiral 
does not care to resign. The President 
does not desire him to resign. So the 
White House suggested that we pass this 
same kind of a bill. 

An amendment will be offered which 
will preserve the bipartisan relationship 
on the Maritime Commission. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I offer an amendment, which I send to 
the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. CoLe of New 
York: Strike out the period after the word 
“Administration”, in line 2 on page 3, and 
insert the following: 

“Provided jurther, That nothing in this 
joint resolution shall be construed to amend 
or alter in any manner section 1111 (a) of 
title 46 of the United States Code, which pro- 
vides in part that not more than three of 
the members of the United States Maritime 
Commission: shall be appointed from the 
same political party.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The House joint resolution was or- 
dered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


FACT-FINDING BOARDS IN LABOR 
DISPUTES 


Mr. CLARK, from the Committee on 
Rules, submitted the following privi- 
leged resolution (H. Res. 500), which was 
referred to the House Calendar and or- 
dered to be printed: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in Order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
4908) to provide for the appointment of fact- 
finding boards to investigate labor disputes 
seriously affecting the national public inter- 
est, and for other purposes; that after gen- 
eral debate, which shall be confined to the 
bill and continue not to exceed 2 days, to 
be equally divided and controlled by th} 
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chairman and the ranking minority member 
of the Committee on Labor, the bill shall be 
read, and after the reading of the first sec- 
tion of such bill, it shall be in order to move 
to strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert as a substitute the text of the 
bill H. R. 5262, and all points of order against 
such substitute are hereby waived; at the 
conclusion of the consideration of the bill 
H. R. 4908, the committee shall rise and re- 
port the bill to the House with such amend- 
ments as may have been adopted, and the 
previous question shall be considered as or- 
dered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage, without intervening motion, 
except one motion to recommit, with or with- 
out instructions. 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the rule, 
which has just been reported, may be 
read so that the Members may under- 
stand what it is. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the resolution as above 
set out. 


REPORT BY COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE 
AND FOREIGN COMMERCE 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
may have until midnight tonight to file 
a report on the bill H. R. 2764. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. FORAND asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his :emarks and in- 
clude a resolution; and also to extend his 
remarks by inserting an excellent ad- 
dress recently delivered by the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts |[Mr. McCor- 
MACK]. 

Mr. DAVIS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix and include certain resolu- 
tions passed by the United States Con- 
ference of Mayors. 

Mr. HOOK asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorD and include a telegram to the 
President of the United States and also 
a newspaper clipping. 

Mr. JENNINGS asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorD and include therein an editorial 
from the New York Times of Wednesday, 
January 30. 

Mr. GAMBLE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks on three 
topics and to include therein newspaper 
articles and editorials. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Appendix and include a news- 
paper article. : 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. SAVAGE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Monday next 
I may address the House for 20 minutes 
following the special orders heretofore 
entered for that day. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Under the previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
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West Virginia (Mr. BatLey] is recognizeg 
for 20 minutes. 


TAXATION 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, when one 
of the Nation’s largest corporations has 
net earnings before payment of taxes of 
an amount in excess of $50,000,000 in 
the taxable year 1945 and in addition 
draws $34,980,000 in cash from the United 
States Treasury under the much “cusseq” 
as well as discussed carry-back clause 
in our Federal Revenue Act, then geis 
by without paying a single dollar of Fed- 
eral texes for that same year, it is high 
time that some Member of Congress 
stand in the well of the House and de- 
mand a fair deal for the other 48,000.000 
taxpayers who of necessity must carry 
the added load. 

As 1 of only 10 Members of the House 
who voted against the amendments to 
the 1942 Revenue Act by the Seventy- 
ninth Congress I feel I am within my 
rights as well as consistent in urging 
immediate action on H. R. 5180 which 
seeks to repeal the so-called carry-back 
clause in the Revenue Act of 1945. 

It is wéll to remember, in beginning 
this fight, that our revenue laws are 
an intricate and complicated affair. So 
intricate and complicated that it is the 
common practice of the House Ways and 
Means Committee to report tax legisla- 
tion to the floor of the House under the 
well-known and much-abused “gag rule.” 
They do this, so I am advised, on the 
ground that the average Congressman 
knows little or nothing about taxation 
and finance and should not be permitted 
to meddle with the committee’s con- 
sidered judgment in such matters. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BAILEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. The 
gentleman mentioned the gag rule a lit- 
tle while ago. I want to cite one case 
where a gag rule had an effect detrimen- 
tal to the people as a whole, and that 
was in the case of the $5 automobile use- 
tax stamp. Fortunately, the gag rule did 
not prevail this last time the bill was con- 
sidered and the Congress was able to 
repeal that unpopular law. 

Mr. BAILEY. I thank the gentleman 
for his comment. 

I am not accusing anyone of undue 
connivance and not even with a lack of 
judgment, but I submit, Mr. Speaker, 
that when an important official such as 
the Treasurer of the United States 
appears before the House and Senate 
committees considering tax legislation, 
and asks for a retention of the carry- 
back clauses in the 1942 revenue act, 
this same official should be asked to ex- 
plain to the American taxpayers just why 
this clause was so important at the time 
to warrant his personal attention. 

The carry-back is a device that is used 
when a company’s earnings fail to exceed 
the excess-profits credit. In that event, 
the unused portion of the credit can be 
applied to an earlier year and the excess- 
profits tax for that year is reduced. 

When Congress repealed the excess- 
profits tax it continued the carry-back 
through 1946 to enable corporations [0 
meet possibly heavy reconversion eX- 
penses with tax refunds. Now, losses 
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due to strikes could produce the same 
ect. 

“ hesitate to place in the Recorp any 
figure in an attempt to show just how 
much our Treasury has been raided 
through this loophole in our tax laws, 
until such figures can be verified from 
the official record. It is a well-known 
fact that both individual and corporate 
tax returns are guarded from the prying 
eyes of even a Congressman. It is a vio- 
lation of Federal law for any Treasury 
cfficial to divulge the details of such tax 
returns. 

I insist that certain detail in relation 
to carry-back refunds and amortization 
erants be produced and made available 
to the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. This is also a part of the law. 
This information is necessary before 
serious consideration can be given to the 
legislation I introduced this past week 
to strike from our revenue code this very 
dangerous and unfair clause relating to 
excess-profits taxes. 

I would like to keep the House advised 
on the progress of this legislation. In 
this connection, I desire to read and have 
placed in the Recorp copies of corre- 
spondence I have had with the Ways and 
Means Committee on this matter: 


JANUARY 23, 1946. 
Hon. Rosert L. DouGHTON, 

Chairman, House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, House Office Bvilding, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. DovGHTON: On Monday of this 
week I introduced in the House H. R. 5189, 
which proposed legislation seeks immediate 
repeal of the carry-back provisions of the 1945 
Revenue Act, insofar as those carry-back or 
refund provisions apply to excess-profits 
taxes paid into the Treasury for the taxable 
years 1944-45. 

I am sure your committee realizes the im- 
port of this legislation. Excess-profits tax 
in the amount of $9,345,198,293.03 were paid 
into the United States Treasury for the tax- 
able year 1944. This same total paid into the 
Treasury for taxable year 1945 was $11,003,- 
579,622.76, or a total for the 2-year period 
of $20,348,777,915.79. All of this total is sub- 
ject to refund under the carry-back provision 
should the company or companies that paid 
it in suffer an operating loss for the taxable 
year 1946. 

It is my position that this carry-back provi- 
sion should have been stricken from the last 
Revenue Act at the time Congress voted to 
do away with the excess-profits tax. If this 
provision is left in the law, and we should suf- 
fer an industrial tailspin or face a prolonged 
tie-up by strikes, this amount that the in- 
dustries concerned could recover in the way 
of refund would make President Truman’s 
budget item of $31,500,000 of revenue re- 
= for 1946-47 not worth the paper writ- 
en on, 

I trust the committee will favor a hearing 
on this vital legislation at the earliest pos- 
sible time. In the meantime, may I suggest 
that you submit a copy of H. R. 5180 to the 
Treasury Department and the Budget Office 
in an effort to ascertain their position on the 
proposed legislation. 

Cordially yours, 
CLEVELAND M. BAILEY, 
Member of Congress. 


_— 


HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS, 
Washington, D. C., January 23, 1946. 

Hon. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear Mr. Batter: Your letter of January 23, 
calling attention to your bill, H. R. 5180, seek- 
‘ng repeal of the carry-back provision of the 





1945 Revenue Act with respect to taxable 
years beginning after December 31, 1945, has 
been received and given attention. 

You may be assured that I sincerely appre- 
ciate your views on this bill, and in compli- 
ance with your request I am today requesting 
a report from the Treasury Department on 
H. R. 5180. 

With best wishes, I am, 

Very sincerely yours, 
R. L. Doventon, 


JANUARY 24, 1946. 

My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: The Secretary has 
asked me to acknowledge your letter of Jan- 
uary 23, 1946, enclosing two copies of H. R. 
5180, to repeal the unused excess-profits 
credit carry-back from taxable years begin- 
ning after December 31, 1945, and requesting 
a statement of this Department’s views on 
this proposed legislation. 

This matter will have consideration and a 
report thereon will be submitted to your 
committee as soon as possible. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH J. O'CONNELL, Jr. 


JANUARY 26, 1946. 
Hon. Rosert L. DouGHToN, 
Chairman, House Ways and Means 
Committee, House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Dovcnton: In further refer- 
ence to my previous correspondence calling 
attention to the imperative need for early 
action on H. R. 5180, legislation seeking re- 
peal of the carry-back provision in the 
1945 Revenue Act insofar as it applies to 
excess-profit tax, may I suggest the need for 
detailed information from the Treasury De- 
partment. 

In this connection may I suggest: 

(a) The amount of excess-profit tax paid in 
the taxable years of 1944 and 1945 by all 
corporations whose annual gross business 
exceeded $1,000,000. 

(b) A list of all corporations who claimed 
in their 1945 tax returns their right under 
the amortization clause in the 1942 Revenue 
Act and the amount of credits granted un- 
der this amortization clause. 

(c) A list of all corporations whose gross 
annual business exceeded $1,000,000 that 
claimed their rights under the 1942 Revenue 
Act for a refund of 10 percent of their ex- 
cess-tax liability and the amount of refund 
granted each corporation on their tax return 
for 1945. 

(d) A list of all corporations whose gross 
business exceeded $1,000,000 that took ad- 
vantage in théir tax return for 1945 of the 
carry-back provision relating to excess- 
profit’ tax in the 1942 Revenue Act and the 
amount credited to such corporation in their 
1945 tax return. 

(e) A detail of cash refund paid to any 
corporation Whose gross business exceeded 
$1,000,000 in 1945 with a notation as to 
whether such cash refund was under the 
amortization clause, the refund clause on 
excess-profit taxes or the carry-back clause 
relating to excess-profit tax. 

(f) A list of all corporations whose gross 
business exceeded $1,000,000 in 1945 that 
were not required to pay income taxes for 
the taxable year 1945 together with a brief 
explanation as to whether such failure to 
pay taxes was due to their having claimed 
their rights under the amortization clause or 
the carry-back clause in the Revenue Act 
of 1942 relating to excess-profit tax. 

(g) A list of all pending applications for 
refund not already acted on by the- United 
States Treasury Department. This list 
should contain information showing whether 
refund requested is under amortization 
clause, refund of liability on excess taxes or 
carry-back provision in 1942 Revenue Code 
relating to excess-profit tax. 

You are, of course, aware that this detailed 
information is not available to individual 
Members of Congress. It is available, how- 


ever, through your committee. It is my con- 
sidered opinion that no worth-while con- 
sideration of H. R. 5180 will be possible with- 
out having this information available in 
the committee file. 

Again thanking you for past courtesies and 
looking to your further cooperation in this 
very important matter, I am, 

Cordially ycurs, 
CLEVELAND M. BAILEY, 
Member of Congress. 


Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BAILEY. I yield to the genitle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. HOOK. Does not the gentleman 
think that the adoption of his bill ‘would 
go a long way toward helping to balance 
the budget? 

Mr. BAILEY. I will come to that. I 
thank the gentleman for calling my at- 
tention to it. I will come to that a little 
further on. Iam a firm believer in the 
old maxim, “Thrice armed is he whose 
cause is just.” In this instance I feel 
my cause is just because it is the cause 
of every other American taxpayer who is 
entitled to equality in taxation both un- 
der our Constitution and under law. I 
much prefer to approach this subject 
from the standpoint of a safe and sane 
financial procedure, one that will make 
for a stable and dependable basis on 
which to budget the Nation’s income and 
its expenditures. I submit, Mr. Speaker, 
Congress cannot afford to appropriate 
money that will never be in the Treasury 
nor can it afford to encumber money al- 
ready in the Treasury when a sum five 
times greater than the present Treasury 
balance is subject to seizure by the Na- 
tion’s corporations to cover their losses 
in the taxable year 1946. 

The situation created by the retention 
of this carry-back clause in our tax laws 
is analogous to the case of a man who 
has, let us say, $100,000 in a bank on 
checking account and to his surprise 
learns that some other person has a legal 
right to draw on his bank balance. He 
can no more maintain a correct balance 
than our Government can maintain a 
stable budget. 

The allegation has been made that the 
refunds obtained under this carry-back 
clause will be used by a group of indus- 
trial tycoons to finance a series of long 
drawn-out strikes in an effort to crush 
organized labor. This allegation if true 
must be proven by access to the records. 
Even though it never is proven it is pos- 
sible for just such a thing to be done so 
long as this clause is left in the law. 

That our Nation is aroused in the fear 
that our Government will be made a 
silent partner in a scheme to enhance 
the power of a few industrial giants is 
proven by the widespread press, radio, 
and editorial comment from every sec- 
tion of our ccuntry. Here is what PM, 
one of the Nation’s leading daily news- 
papers, has to say, editorially in its issue 
of January 23: 

What is the carry-back? It was written 
into the 1942 excess profits tax law to protect 
businessmen against the uncertainties of 
the war-production program. (Never, to 

paraphrase Churchill, were so many safe- 
guards established for so few uncertainties.) 

The law provided in substance that if in 
any one war year a corporation's profits fell 

below its average prewar profits, the cor- 
poration could collect the difference from 
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the Treasury in the shape of a refund from 
the excess profits taxes the corporation had 
paid in the previous 2 years. 

Last year Congress repealed the excess 
profits tax law. But it did not repeal the 
carry-back. This means that in 1946 busi- 
nessmen no longer pay excess profits taxes. 
But they can draw on excess profits taxes 
paid by them in 1944 and 1945. These to- 
tal $20,000,000,000. The size of this profit 
backlog will be better appreciated if it is re- 
called that total net corporate earnings in 
1929 were only $9,000,000,000. 

This is the $20,000,000,000 kitty on which 
United States Steel and General Motors and 
other industrial recalcitrants can draw if 
they fail to make normal profits this year 
because of strikes. Under the circum- 
stances, why shouid they be in any hurry to 
settle? They have a chance to break the 
labor movement at the Treasury’s expense. 

It should be understood that the Gov- 
ernment was under no obligation to keep 
the carry-back provision in the law, whether 
the excess profits tax was repealed or not. 
No constitutional restrictions are involved; 
the ex post facto clause applies only to crim- 
inal law, not to tax measures. The excuse 
for retaining the carry-back after repealing 
the excess profits tax was that it would help 
American industry to meet legitimate costs 
of reconversion. 

A strike precipitated by the refusal of 
United States Steel to accept the decision of 
a Presidential fact-finding board should 
hardly constitute a legitimate cost of recon- 
version. United States Steel does not have 
to accept that decision, we do not have com- 
pulsory arbitration. But there is no reason 
why its defiance of the White House should 
be subsidized by the Treasury at the ex- 
pense of other taxpayers—for the rest of us 
will have to make up for the refunds United 
States Steel draws. 


CARRY-BACK SHOULD BE REPEALED 


Congressman BalLey, of West Virginia, has 
introduced a bill in Congress to repeal the 
carry-back provision of the law. He told 
the House on Monday the carry-back makes 
the Treasury a silent partner in what ap- 
pears to have all the earmarks of a con- 
spiracy on the part of a few to destroy our 
economy in their frantic efforts to crush or- 
ganized labor. Bamgry is no novice at tax 
questions. He was State director of the 
budget for 4 years in West Virginia. 

PM believes it would be better to repeal 
the carry-back altogether than to permit its 
present abuse. PM believes it would be even 
better if the carry-back privilege were left 
available for companies genuinely hard- 
pressed by loyal efforts to abide by the deci- 
sions of Presidential fact-finding boards in 
labor disputes or in collective bargaining. 

PM believes that adjustment in the higher 
wage levels so necessary to America’s pros- 
perity in the postwar period is a legitimate 
cost of reconversion. PM proposes that the 
carry-back provisions be amended. PM sug- 
gests that the carry-back be allowed only to 
companies vhich can show that wage in- 
creases justify their use of this tax privilege. 

If Congress changed the tax law in this 
way, it would encourage industrial peace in- 
stead of industrial war. It would stimulate 
cooperation with the President’s program in- 
stead of subsidizing economic sabotage. 


The St. Louis Post-Dispatch in its edi- 
torial columns for January 24 comments 
on the discrimination in favor of corpo- 
rations if the carry-back is not repealed. 
An excerpt from the editorial is: 


But they should not have the refunds on 
the present terms, with no strings attached. 
For it cannot be doubted that the carry-back 
cushion sustains some managements in an 
all-out refusal to negotiate peace terms with 
labor. To that extent, the provision is 
grossly inequitable. Striking workers can- 
not draw unemployment compensation. 
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Farmers can benefit from Government price 
supports only by producing. Corporations 
alone—and among them only the firms whose 
earnings increased greatly during the war— 
can take a long holiday from production 
without substantial expense to themselves. 

With good reason, many Americans are 
shocked by the great advantage the law has 
thus given management in labor disputes. 
Not only that, but the advantage is also one 
of corporations over the American people. 
To finance industrial war of attrition by tax 
refunds is to load the expense of manage- 
ment’s war on taxpayers at large—the same 
hard-ridden taxpayers who are already pay- 
ing for industrial strife by being deprived of 
needed goods and by the back-door inflation 
of prices cause by scarcity of goods. 

Thus prompt and vigorous action is 
strongly needed in the public interest. Rea- 
soning citizens need not clamor unjustly 
and unwisely fer outright repeal of the carry- 
back provisio. That act would be bad even 
if the administration were not throwing a 
certain weight on labor’s side of the battle 
by leaving wages free to rise while it con- 
tinues to hold price ceilings. 

With Senator Morsr’s moderate counsel, 
however, one may wholeheartedly concur: 
The Government should proceed to deter- 
mine to what extent tax savings are being 
used to carry on an antilabor drive by big 
business Then Congress and the President 
should move to bar such misuse of legitimate 
benefit. 


The Chicago Daily Sun, in its editorial 
column of January 23, comments as fol- 
lows: 


A bill has been introduced by Representa- 
tive Battey, Democrat, West Virginia, which 
might help check the tendency of some in- 
dustrialists to reject conciliation, fact-find- 
ing reports and requests of the President 
regarding their labor disputes. The mea- 
sure would deprive corporations of part of 
the advantages now granted them by the 
internal revenue laws, which virtually guar- 
antee them a 1946 profit whether they pro- 
duce or not. 

The laws are those governing wartime ex- 
cess profits taxes and particularly the 
“carry-back and carry-forward” provisions. 
Taxes on excess profits—those above a com- 
pany’s average prewar earnings—were im- 
posed at a 95 percent level. But 10 percent 
was allowed as a prospective credit for the 
war’s end, to cushion reconversion shocks. If 
a company’s earnings this year should fall 
below its prewar average, it can make up at 
least part of the difference by claiming the 
10 percent credit. 

Union leaders have pointed out for weeks 
that this system protects industry against 
losses caused by labor disputes even if indus- 
try, rather than a union, is a blame for pro- 
longing a strike. Mr. Barzey’s bill proposes 
to do something about this situation. 

How does the excess-profits tax credit work 
in specific cases? According to a Bureau of 
Internal Revenue analysis reported by the 
United Press, a company which had normal 
prewar earnings of $1,000,000, and dropped to 
$750,000 this year, could claim the deficient 
$250,000 as a credit. It could recalculate and 
reduce its excess-profits taxes for a previous 
year and pay only normal taxes on this 
year’s earnings, including the $250,000. In- 
ternal Revenue Officials expect to refund 
billions of dollars in excess-profit credits in 
coming months. 


Other legislation bearing on this very 
urgent matter has been or will be intro- 
duced. It is hoped that from these 
separate efforts a community of interests 
may be had that will mean an early vic- 
tory. It is my intention to keep the 
Congress advised on the progress made 
and I will as soon as possible have avail- 
able for the Recorp some rather startling 
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figures on the extent of past and possible 
“raids” on the Treasury. 
Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. yy. 


Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. BAILEY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Having 
heard what the gentleman has said ang 
also having read what he has placed jn 
the Recorp as to the $20,000,000,000 that 
is available in that fund, may I ask if 
that is somewhere near correct or is that 
just a supposition? 

Mr. BAILEY. I will answer the gen- 
tleman by saying those are the exact fig- 
ures supplied me by the Treasury De- 
partment. The $9,000,000,000 item was 
for the year 1944 and the $11,300,000,000 
item was for the year 1945. Those are the 
exact figures. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. As I read 
the Treasury’s report the other day, it 
seems to take a little different position, 

Mr. BAILEY. Let me say to the gen- 
tleman that they figure that they will 
not lose all of that money for, we will say, 
the taxable year 1946. Under the excess- 
profits tax law, the rate was 85.5. When 
that was stricken out by the Congress 
just prior to the Christmas holidays to 
become effective as of January 1, it did 
not mean that they are going to escape 
taxation to the full extent of the 85.5 per- 
cent, because when that money is freed 
from the excess-profits tax it still is sub- 
ject to taxation under the surtax rate of 
38 percent. It will not be excess-profits 
tax money, but it will be added surtax 
money, because they will have to pay on 
those excess earnings, That is where the 
gentleman is confused. The Treasury 
was using the added return they would 
get under the surtax to offset what they 
were losing on the excess-profits tax. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I thank 
my colleague. I will admit that I am 
quite confused about this, but I am never 
confused after I can get the facts. My 
great trouble is getting the facts. 

Mr. BAILEY. Well, that clears it up. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Resa). The time of the gentleman from 
West Virginia has expired. 

(Mr. Battey asked and was given per- 
mission to revise and extend his remarks 
and include certain editorials.) 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. DWORSHAK asked and was given 
permission to include in the remarks he 
made in the Committee of the Whole this 
afternoon a table on civilian employment 
provided by the United States Civil Serv- 
ice Commission. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Nebraska (Mr. Miter) }s 
recognized for 20 minutes. 


A LEGISLATIVE REPORT TO THE SPEAKER 
AND MY CONSTITUENTS 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, it occurs to me that every Member of 
Congress should, yearly, make a report 
to the people they represent. We should 
take stock of what we believe in, and con- 
duct a soul-searching investigation as to 
legislation and philosophies which we 
have not only opposed, but supported and 
advocated, in Congress. This would as- 
sist Members to more conscientiously 
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represent their district. Mr. Speaker, I 
now want to make such a report to you 
and to my district. 

The Members of this Congress, made 
up as it is of 435 men and women repre- 
senting all the various interests and 
groups of the United States, naturally do 
not agree upon all legislation. The tex- 
tile workers of New York City have an 
entirely different interest than the folks 
in my Nebraska district. The business- 
men living in small communities, cur 
farmers, and cattlemen have an entirely 
different problem from the people in 
large cities and large manufacturing dis- 

ricts. 
; During the past 3 years, I have had the 
privilege of representing the Fourth Dis- 
trict of Nebraska in Congress. I have 
gone along, during the war period, rather 
blindly supporting every measure that 
the President and the armed forces said 
were necessary to win the war. Many 
times I had grave doubts about some of 
the measures being entirely necessary, 
but, because of the war, it was necessary 
to resolve these doubts in favor of the 
experts who were presumed to have the 
answer. 

The Congress felt food was an im- 
portant factor in winning the war, and 
I did support every effort to increase the 
production of food. I urged the produc- 
tion of farm machinery and the protec- 
tion of our farm-labor supply. I opposed 
the shipment of farm machinery, in ex- 
cess, to foreign lands and the stripping 
cf labor from the farms. I supported the 
Tydings amendment for the deferment of 
necessary farm labor and opposed the 
efforts of Selective Service to sabotage 
this act. During the past 3 years, I op- 
posed the foolish regulations issued by 
Government agencies on beef, pork, 
sugar, and other foods, because I felt 
these regulations, issued by inexperienced 
theorists, would reduce the supply of 
these items at the time when they were 
most needed. I did oppose subsidies and 
the roll back, which was established on 
meat, and still feel they were ill-advised. 
I opposed subsidies because they add to 
the grocer’s bill and to the debt of this 
Nation, which eventually must be paid, 
in taxes, by the returned soldier and 
their children. It seemed to me that 
many of the regulations adopted during 
wartime to control our domestic econ- 
omy were unwise and I said so, repeated- 
ly. It would seem to me that while some 
price control on certain items, which 
would seem to raise the cost of living, 
was necessary, it was not wise for the 
Government to attempt to control the 
price of more than 8,000,000 items rang- 
ing all the way from hula-hula pictures, 
to teething rings, bird cages, and man- 
hole covers. 

The folks in my district are a part of 
America, they believe in free enterprise, 
in hard work and individual initiative. 
They feel that the rewards should come 
to individuals who must work hard to 
accomplish their aims and their desires. 
They are not people who want to be 
regulated and controlled by a paternal- 
istic government in Washington. The 
Cattle raisers, the farmers, and the busi- 
nessmen are all red-blooded, patriotic 
American citizens. ‘They work more 
than 8 hours a day or they never could 


have had the record of production and 
getting things done, such as they have 
accomplished. The people of my district 
have accepted, during wartime, many of 
the Government regulations and have 
tried to abide by the intricate rules com- 
ing from Washington. 

The OPA, whose objectives, in the 
main, are good, has not operated in the 
best interests of the people of my State. 
The OPA has been dictatorial and has 
used methods which were un-American, 
I honestly believe that it has been im- 
possible for the average businessman to 
operate under all its rules and regula- 
tions without some technical violation. 
In my humble opinion, the principal 
bottleneck to production is the OPA’s 
continuing policy of establishing prices 
by theory and formula without a suffi- 
cient knowledge of the true facts and 
costs. I believe unnecessary delays will 
continue to occur in all production until 
such time as changes are made in the 
OPA law or drastic changes in its admin- 
istration. 

Mr. Speaker, you will recall that I 
have supported, as a member of the Com- 
mittee on Irrigation and Reclamation, 
all those measures designed for flood 
control, irrigation, and the development 
of all natural resources for the people. 
If you will check my record, you will know 
that I have attended all the meetings of 
the three committees to which I have 
been assigned. I missed few quorum or 
roll calls in the House. When vour gavel 
falls at noon, you see me in attendance. 
It is my intention to be on the job, though 
sometimes it is most discouraging, be- 
cause, as a member of the minority party, 
it has not been possible to get things 
done which I feel should be done. Your 
party, Mr. Speaker, controls all legis- 
lation; you have the chairmanship of 
the committees and a majority of mem- 
bers on the committees and in the House. 
I have often wished that my party could 
sit in the driver’s seat or hold a few of 
the aces in this game of politics. There 
is much to be done and it is possible 
that my party, a*ter a long drought, will 
be in control, come January 1947. It will 
give Republicans a chance to apply some 
needed remedies to an economically sick 
Nation. 

I think I can hear you, Mr. Speaker, 
and other members of your party say, 
“Well, Doctor MILLER, what would you 
do if your party were in control of the 
House?” That, sir, is a fair question. 
I would like to answer it. 

I would insist, as I have in the past, and 
I believe it would be accepted: 

First. That deficit spending by Gov- 
ernment be stopped. That the budget be 
definitely balanced. 

Second. I would insist that at least 
2,000,000 Federal employees be taken off 
the pay roll. 

Third. I would insist that the Congress 
declare hostilities at an end. You re- 
member I introducec a resolution on 
September 27, 1945, which, if passed by 
this House, would declare VJ-day Sep- 
tember 2, 1945, as the end of the war. 
This would stop many Government 
agencies from continuing their emer- 
gency powers over the American people. 
It would permit the boys who have been 
drafted for the duration, plus 6 months, 


the right to a discharge from the Army. 
This Government made a solemn con- 
tract with these men. It should be kept. 

Fourth. I would insist, Mr. Speaker, 
that useless and duplicating agencies of 
the Government, which are now so great- 
ly overstaffed, be eliminated. 

Fifth. I would oppose the extension of 
Government controls and their interfer- 
ence in every walk of life. 

Sixth. I would insist that our Federal 
debt, now $278,000,000,000, be amortized, 
so that it could be paid off in the next 30 
years. I believe this can be done, if we 
practice economy. Our Government’s 
obligations now amount to twice the net 
worth of this country. We cannot stand 
much more New Deal philosophy. 

Seventh. I would continue to support 
the expansion of rural electrification 
lines by the loaning of Federal funds to 
well-organized REA districts. This does 
not cost the taxpayers anything, because 
the interest and the principal are re- 
turned to the Federal Government. My 
party should insist, Mr. Speaker, that 
when these REA or other Government 
loans are paid off, the moneys so re- 
ceived should be used to retire the bonds 
of Government. 

Eighth. My party would insist that 
moneys paid into the old-age security 
fund should not be used for current ex- 
penses of Government. 

Ninth. I would want the farmers of 
this country to have a parity price for 
the things they raise. It must be in 
balance with the things they must buy. 

Tenth. The rights of the veterans who 
fought this war should be protected. 
Their right to a job—their insurance— 
their benefit payments—their hospital 
rights. These should all receive thought- 
ful and considerate attention by a grate- 
ful Nation. 

Eleventh. I would expect my party to 
take the lead in the present industrial 
unrest that has plagued our country, 
not only during the war, but ever since. 
I would want better collective bargain- 
ing laws. I do not believe it is possible 
to have true collective bargaining unless 
both parties to a bargain are made re- 
sponsible for carrying out the terms of 
the agreements they make. I believe 
that labor organizations and their lead- 
ers should be held accountable for com- 
mitting acts of violence in connection 
with a strike or on a picket line. 

Twelfth. I would insist, Mr. Speaker, 
that the industry pay wages comparable 
to and in line with their production and 
profits which they make from it. 

Thirteenth. I would insist, Mr. Speak- 
er, that my party uphold the Constitution 
of the United States. 

Fourteenth. I would insist on a clear- 
cut foreign policy instead of the obscure 
befuddled mess that we now have. 

Fifteenth. I shall continue to demand, 
and expect my party to also assist, that 
the present waste, extravagance, and 
duplication in Government be elimi- 
nated. 

Sixteenth. I feel we need more ade- 
quate old-age assistance. This can be 
done in cooperation with the States. 

Seventeenth. I would insist that our 
country return to a sound economic sys- 
tem, based upon free enterprise and the 
right of the individual to work out his 
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destiny with as little interference from 
his Government as is possible. 

I believe it is possible, Mr. Speaker, to 
have full production and full employment 
in this country. This equals prosperity 
for all of us. The people have money 
and want to buy everything from nylon 
hose to automobiles. They cannot buy 
when there is no production. 

I am concerned, Mr. Speaker, about 
certain groups in labor and Government, 
who seem anxious for Government to 
take over and run business, in the name 
of the state. I oppose this, Mr. Speaker, 
because, to me it means the same type 
of government they have in Russia and 
have had in Germany. Government 
seizure of business property is not the 
answer to industrial health or recovery. 
The answer is true, honest, collective bar- 
gaining. 

Mr. Speaker, I cannot support the 
President’s request to Congress for a full- 
employment bill. I cannot support his 
unemployment compensation for war 
workers who are now out of a job and 
even giving them travel pay back home. 
I cannot support his idea of socialized 
and political medicine. I will not sup- 
port his plan for universal compulsory 
military training. I cannot support the 
retentiom of the employment services in 
the Federal Government. I cannot sup- 
port his request for a continuation of food 
subsidies. I will not support his request 
for extension and additional powers over 
our people. I cannot support his request 
for loans to Great Britain and other 
countries, It is my opinion that we can- 
not continue to wantonly waste the re- 
sources of this country without a promise 
of a fair return. Loans to all countries 
should be made through the Export-Im- 
port Bank or the Bretton Woods agree- 
ment and based upon a sound business 
approach 

Well, this is my report, Mr. Speaker, 
to you and to my constituents. What I 
have supported and my action in this 
House for the past 3 years is a matter of 
record. I have tried to tell you my feel- 
ings about the future. I am thoroughly 
convinced, Mr. Speaker: it is high time 
that this Congress take back some of the 
authority which has been given to the 
various Government agencies during 
wartime. We must do this if we are to 
maintain in America any constitutional 
rights for the individual. We cannot sit 
back and permit Government agencies to 
issue rules and regulations which have 
the full force and effect of law, without 
the approval of Congress. 

If I return to Congress, I shall support 
the legislation which I have indicated in 
this report to you and I shall vigorously 
oppose that legislation which I do not feel 
is in the best interest of my Nation, my 
State, and my district. 

AID TO THE PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. KE.L.Ey] is 
recognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, as chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Labor Subcommittee on Aid to 
the Physically Handicapped, I have had 
occasion to prepare for the Committee on 
Accounts a summary of the work already 
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done by our subcommittee and an out- 
line of the work we propose to do in this 
session of the Congress. Our purpose is 
to serve the Congress and to provide it 
with recommendations for any necessary 
remedial legislation in aid to the physi- 
cally handicapped. I should be pleased, 
and I am sure the Members who are 
serving with me on this subcommittee 
would be pleased, to receive any sugges- 
tions which may occur to others for im- 
proving the value of our work. 

Work completed and published, March 
26 to December 31, 1945: 

Part 9. Monopolies and advertising af- 
fecting the welfare of physically handi- 
capped. 

Part 10. Philadelphia, Pa. 

Part 11. Epilepsy. 

Part 12. Accident prevention. 

Part 13. Cancer. 

Part 14. Tuberculosis. 

Part 15. Amputees. 

Part 15a. Supplement to part 15, hear- 
ings on amputations. 

In the course of the work on amputees, 
the subcommittee called upon the De- 
partment of Justice and the Federal 
Trade Commission to investigate the 
artificial-limb industry and to insure 
that all Federal regulations applying 
to this industry were enforced. This 
has been carried out by these agencies 
with the result that a number of manu- 
facturers were indicted by a Federal 
grand jury, and a code of trade prac- 
tices was formulated for the industry. 
A further benefit derived from this work 
was the establishment of a better work- 
ing relationship between the Department 
of Justice and the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, brought about through their 
joint efforts to clean up the artificial- 
limb industry. We were told that this 
had long been needed and that this case 
provided the opportunity for setting it 
up. , 

The subcommittee, in its preliminary 
report to the Congress, recommended 
that research on artificial limbs and 
sensory devices be not done by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, but by the Pub- 
lic Health Service.. Subsequently, the 
new administrators of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration were called before the sub- 
committee, and an informal agreement 
was reached by the members of the sub- 
committee not to implement its recom- 
mendation, but to encourage the new 
administrators to pursue with vigor the 
policy they had set for themselves. 

Part 16. International activities relat- 
ing to the physically handicapped. 

Part 17. Aid rendered by the Library 
of Congress to the physically handi- 
capped. 

Part 18. Narcotics. , 

Part 19. Employment of the physically 
handicapped. 

Part 20. Spastics. 

WORK IN PROGRESS AND PROJECTED FOR 1946 

Amputees: The subcommittee should 
keep itself informed of the progress of 
the research work on appliances. It 
should make sure that the excellent work 
being done on devices for the blind and 
the deaf, by the board for prosthetic and 
sensory devices, is not slighted in the 
transfer to the Veterans’ Administration. 
This might happen because of the em- 
phasis upon the amputee question in the 
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public mind. It would be a great waste 
to have this portion of the work droppeq 
before concrete results are attained 
This subcommittee has served as a foca| 
point for the complaints of servicemen 
veterans, and civilians dissatisfied with 
present prosthetic appliances. There js 
a need for the continuation of this func. 
tion until the whole matter is greatly im. 
proved. 

State laws: A digest of State laws re. 
lating to the physically handicapped has 
been compiled. The purpose of this 
work is to print a handbook which wij 
supply to the civilian the same informa- 
tion about his legal rights and status that 
is supplied to the veteran in his Hand- 
book of State laws. It also has the pur. 
pose of supplying the various State goy- 
ernments with a means to check the iaws 
in force in their own States against those 
in force in other States. Such informa- 
tion has not been readily available to the 
States previously. The handbook also 
will provide Federal agencies, and the 
Members of Congress, with a background 
for planning and work in ail fields re- 
lated to the physically handicapped. 

The research on this project is com- 
pleted. The material must now be 
studied, indexed, a summary written, and 
the work prepared for printing. Ahead 
of its publication, some Federal and 
State agencies are already making use of 
the information in its incomplete form, 

Rural physically handicapped: Many 
problems are peculiarly difficult for the 
physically handicapped rural citizen to 
solve. Hearings at the earliest possible 
date are planned to collect much-needed 
information on this subject. Some pre- 
liminary work has been done, and some 
figures collected. 

Correlation of agencies: The subcom- 
mittee has collected written reports from 
some 40 Federal agencies. These have 
to be studied and summarized in some 
manner so that the information and facts 
may be readily available to the Members 
of Congress who desire to be informed 
of each agency’s function and responsi- 
bility. Hearings and further testimony 
will be required to make the information 
complete. 

Disability insurance: Letters request- 
ing consideration of the possibility of in- 
surance or pensions for the home-bound 
and severely disabled have come into the 
subcommittee. Material will need to be 
collected and testimony taken to support 
recommendations to the Congress on this 
question. Material has been requested 
from the files of the Social Security 
Board, and is being prepared. 

Special education: A great mass of 
material has been compiled through 
questionnaires, through several witnesses 
at hearings already held, and through 
written statements submitted for the 
study of the subcommittee. This mate- 
rial is being prepared for printing and 
for the use of the subcommittee in pre- 
paring recommendations to the Congress. 
It will also serve as a guide to the sev- 
eral States in measuring the adequacy of 
facilities for the education provided for 
the blind, the deaf, the crippled, the 
home-bound, and otherwise physically 
handicapped student. 

Arthritis: Testimony will need to be 
taken to establish whether or not this 
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group of the handicapped have problems 
not common to the general group, and 
what special provisions, if any, are 
needed to meet their requirements. 

Cardiacs: Sufferers from heart trouble 
have been mentioned in a number of 
hearings on other subjects. The sub- 
committee needs to collect further facts 
about the need for rest homes and con- 
valescent care for this group through 
additional hearings or correspondence 
with specialists. Further study of the 
problems of sheltered workshops would 
pertain to this group of the handicapped 
especially, and the two subjects may be 
brought together in one study. 

Private agencies: The private agencies 
working in the field of health in this 
country number about 20,000. In 1945 
they collected over $48,000.000. More in- 
formation is needed on the function of 
these agencies. Experts who have made 
a detailed study of them for private 
foundations must be consulted, and rec- 
ommendations made by them must be 
studied, together with recommendations 
already submitted to the subcommittee 
by various witnesses appearing before it. 

International: A search is still being 
made for an adequate source of informa- 
tion about the measures used by other 
nations in the care of the disabled. Den- 
mark is reported to have especially fine 
systems in operation. Not much mate- 
rial on this subject has been translated. 
The ideal method would be to have our 
Members, or some of them at least, visit 
Denmark and observe the Invalidity 
Court and report on the subject. It has 
not been possible to plan this success- 
fully, so an effort is being made to secure 
the information in other manners. 
Nothing satisfactory has yet been found. 

England is said to have very fine and 
advanced laws safeguarding employment 
opportunities to the disabled. This 
should also be studied and observed. 

Community level: In planning legisla- 
tion to meet the needs of the physically 
handicapped throughout the country, 
there is no real substitute for observing 
the handicapped in his own environme. t 
and learning what problems he has to 
meet in his daily life, and what facilities 
are provided in his own community for 
meeting them. We should study at first- 
hand communities of various sizes, and 
various resources, scattered throughout 
the country. This would demand a staff 
of investigators and a much more ample 
budget than this committee has ever 
had provided for its use. 

In view of the fact that travel and 
first-hand investigation have not been 
practical to the committee and its staff, 
we have undertaken to compile as much 
information by State and county as pos- 
sible. This project is incomplete, but 
several States have been fairly well cov- 
ered, and we hope to have the time and 
personnel to complete it. When finished, 
it will show at a glance all that we have 
been able to learn about the present fa- 
cilities available in any section and sub- 
division of the country. This compila- 
tion of information is no more than an 
assembling of facts and data coming in 
to us for other purposes, but should prove 
of some value in ascertaining how ade- 
quate existing facilities are, and how 
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well diffused through the country they 
are. It should also prove of interest to 
various Members of the Congress, since 
it would inform them in some detail of 
the needs of their own districts. 

The material thus compiled cannot be 
said to be a substitute for first-hand in- 
formation and observation. 

Final report: The subcommittee func- 
tioned briefly in the Seventy-eighth Con- 
ee and covered the following sub- 

ects: 

Part 1. Aid to the blind. 

Part 2. Aid to victims of poliomyelitis. 

Part 3. Aid to the deaf and hard of 
hearing. 

Part 4. New York City. 

Part 5. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Part 6. Detroit, Mich. 

Part 7. Federal aid to the physically 
handicapped. 

Part 8. Aid to victims of orthopedic 
impairments, to disabled seamen, and so 
forth. 

The mass of material collected and still 
to be collected must be studied and re- 
duced to definite recommendations to 
the Congress. We hope that this may 
be done in sufficient time to enable the 
Congress to take such action as it may 
desire to take during its present session. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that, after the dis- 
position of other special orders today, 
I may address the House for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. JENKINs] is rec- 
ognized for 10 minutes. 


HOSPITALIZATION AND MEDICAL CARE OF 
WARTIME DISABLED VETERANS 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, the Ohio 
Department of the Disabled American 
Veterans on January 24, 1946, adopted 
resolutions with reference to the hospi- 
talization and medical care of wartime 
disabled veterans and with reference to 
the monetary benefits to which veter- 
ans are entitled under the law. 

These resolutions are as follows: 


Whereas under the current policy of the 
Veterans’ Administration many wartime 
disabled veterans are neglected and fail to 
receive the service and care that should 
reasonably be expected under the laws en- 
acted by Congress, and 

Whereas continued publicity through the 
press. magazines and by radio of the won- 
derful care of this particular group of veter- 
ans is not substantiated by the facts, and 

Whereas the Veterans’ Administration hos- 
pitals in Ohio are inadequate and overcrowd- 
ed conditions exist, with upwards of 1,500 
wartime disabled veterans on the hospital 
waiting list and only strict medical emer- 
gency cases are accepted, and out-patient 
treatment for service-connected veterans is 
administered on a basis of considering the 
cost over and above sound medical judgment, 
and 

Whereas at the offices of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration in Ohio alone there are upwards 
of 40,000 claims for benefits on war-incurred 
disabilities not adjudicated and that thou- 
sands in this group are seeking medical treat- 
ment for combat wounds, tropical and other 
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conditions incurred in many parts of the 
world, three-fourths of these claims not 
having even been acknowledged, and in the 
meantime these veterans are not eligible to 
out-patient care, monetary allowances or 
vocational training to overcome physical 
handicaps, and 

Whereas the impression that all wartime 
disabled men and women file claims at time 
of separation from service is entirely erro- 
neous, there being a backlog of thousands of 
authorizations for physical examinations 
pending for many months and the load is in- 
creasing every day and the adjudication of 
these claims must wait, and 

Whereas a directive issued by the Wash- 
ington office of the Veterans’ Administration 
directs that applications of the able-bodied 
veterans seeking education and other bene- 
fits have precedence and priority over the 
claims for disability and medical benefits of 
those disabled as a direct result of war serv- 
ice, and 

Whereas the Disabled American Veterans, 
Department of Ohio, believes such directive 
is unfair and unwarranted, and that first 
things be done first for America’s service dis- 
abled, that they should at least have an 
equal standing with the able-bodied veteran 
in connection with the application for bene- 
fits: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Ohio Department of the 
DAV that we recommenc the following cor- 
recitive measures: 

1. That the press, magazines, all other pub- 
lications, and radio stations give to the peo- 
ple the actual facts pertaining to the treat- 
ment and service extended to veterans who 
have been physically handicapped as a direct 
result of war service. 

2. Extend or enlarge existing hospital fa- 
cilities or immediately engage in the building 
of new institutions without further delay 
and without continued interference from po- 
litical and pressure groups; that the Veter- 
ans’ Administration arrange to accept the 
Army hospitals known as Fletcher General at 
Cambridge and Crile at Cleveland immedi- 
ately upon their release by the service de- 
partment. 

3. That out-patient or home medical treat- 
ment be made available for wartime disabled 
veterans at established Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration clinics and by fee-basis physicians on 
a more practical and humane basis. 

4. That administrative action be insti- 
tuted to handle out-patient physical exami- 
nations more promptly, which can be accom- 
plished by requiring salaried and full-time 
physicians of the Veterans’ Administration to 
put forth a full day’s work, and to supple- 
ment this service by utilizing fee-basis 
physician8. 

5. That the worn-out excuse of insufficient 
personnel and insufficient office space or the 
defeatist attitude with regard to the admin- 
istration of the laws affecting benefits for 
the war’s disabled be abandoned. At this 
time actual unemployment is prevalent 
throughout the country and sufficient office 
employees are available. This condition can 
and should be relieved by the slashing of 
civil-service red tape. Adequate office space 
can be procured by resorting to condemna- 
tion proceedings when necessary; authority 
for such action already being provided for in 
existing laws. 

6. It is the opinion of the Ohio department 
of the DAV that the able-bodied veterans 
themselves do not desire this preferential or 
special treatment in the processing of their 
applications for benefits over the claims of 
those veterans who have been disabled as a 
direct result of war service. It is also the 
opinion of this department that the able- 
bodied veterans desire that this directive of 
the Washington office of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration be canceled at once so that all 
claims may be considered at least on an equal 
basis. 
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Adopted by the executive committee of the 
Disabled American Veterans, Department of 
Ohio, 111 Wyandotte Building, Columbus, 
Chio, January 24, 1946. 

D. M. Brown, 
Commander, Department of Ohio, DAV. 


Mr. Speaker, the Disabled American 
Veterans, commonly referred to as the 
DAV, is the only organization of its kind 
ever to receive a charter from the Con- 
gress of the United States, and is com- 
posed exclusively of those who have 
served our country in the several wars 
of the past, and who were wounded, 
gassed, injured, or disabled in some way 
as a direct result of their war service. 
The DAV, in Ohio, has rendered a most 
valuable service to this particular group 
of veterans and to the widows and or- 
phans for more than 24 years. During 
the last fiscal year ending June 30, 1945, 
the representatives of this organization 
at the offices of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration in Ohio, arranged for 2,020 hospi- 
talizations, obtained 3,992 physical ex- 
aminations, received 25,900 letters from 
veterans regarding their claims, ad- 
dressed 27,273 letters to veterans regard- 
ing their claims, personally interviewed 
18,463 claimants, made 4,993 personal ap- 
pearances before the rating boards of the 
Veterans’ Administration for veterans, 
and reviewed 25,833 claims files. 

The Ohio department of the DAV is 
leading all States in membership in the 
organization for the eighth consecutive 
year, has more members than the com- 
bined total of 24 other States, and more 
chapters than the combined total of 19 
other States. Approximately 70 percent 
of the entire membership in the DAV in 
Ohio are either part paid or fully paid 
life members. About 45 percent of the 
entire membership in the organization 
in the State are fully paid life members. 
This is a record that is unequaled by any 
State organization of any kind in the 
United States. 

Mr. David M. Brown, the present State 
commander of the DAV, in Ohio, is a 
successful businessman of the city of Ak- 
ron, and has been an outstanding leader 
among the wars’ disabled of the State 
for a number of years. 

I have had particular opportunity to 
observe the work of Senator Albert L. 
Daniels, who is the adjutant-treasurer 
for the Ohio DAV. Senator Daniels is 
an able and forceful speaker, and has 
given of his time and energies for a num- 
ber of years in speaking all over Ohio 
and in other States in behalf of the war- 
time disabled veterans and the widows 
andorphans. He is at present a member 
of the Veterans Program Commission of 
Ohio. Likewise I have observed the ac- 
tivities of Mr. W. K. Adams, of Ports- 
mouth, Ohio, who has been the legislative 
chairman for the Ohio organization for 
a number of years. Bill Adams has al- 
ways been ready to do his part in behalf 
of those disabled in war service. 

I want also to compliment Mr. John 
D. Thomas, of Pomeroy, Ohio, who is a 
member of the executive committee of 
the Ohio organization, and who is now 
serving his second term as commander 
of the fine chapter at Pomeroy. Mr. 
Thomas is a veteran of World War Il 
with a fine service record, and lost a leg 
in Africa. I can pay worthy compli- 
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ments to other members of the State or- 
ganization, including Frank B. Brown, 
former State commander, and Clinton 
Kramer, of Zanesville, who is known to 
all wartime disabled veterans of the 
State, but the three above named come 
from my section of the State of Ohio, 
where I have had a chance to observe 
personally their very effective and de- 
voted service. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina I[Mr. 
RIcHARDS] is recognized for 10 minutes. 


AMERICA DEALING WITH SPAIN 


Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
to reply to certain accusations made yes- 
terday on the floor by the gentleman 
from Washington [Mr. SavacE]. 

The gentleman charged. in speaking 
on the subject of relations of the United 
States with Franco Spain that, first: 


We ship two boatloads cof mathine guns 
and ammunition to Spain; 


Second: 


and now the State Department confirms 
a story that we have sold Spain airplanes, 
bulldozers, power shovels, scrapers, and 
other heavy machinery. : 


Third, quoting the gentleman: 


I call the attention of the House not only 
to this historic action but also to the declara- 
tion of the French Foreign Minister, Georges 
Bidault, that France by this vote was merely 
carrying into effect the pledge made by the 
democracies during the Yalta Conference— 
the pledge that all of the nations repre- 
sented at the Yalta Conference would break 
diplomatic and commercial relations with 
the Nazi-Falange regime of Spain. 


Upon hearing these very serious 
charges I contacted the Secretary of 
State this morning to inquire as to their 
validity. Secretary Byrnes replied to the 
effect that there is not a word of truth 
in the assertion that we shipped two 
boatloads of machine guns and ammuni- 
tion to Spain. He further stated that 
the following press release was being 
issued today on the subject: 

The Department has carefully investigated 
the charge and has received from Barcelona, 
Rome, and Caserta categorical denials. A 
search of the records at Caserta indicates: 
First. That no sale of arms to Spain has 
been authorized; second, that no transpor- 
tation of arms to Spain has been authorized; 
third, during hostilities no visits were made 
from Italy to Spain by War Shipping Ad- 
ministration merchant vessels; and fourth, a 
search of the records since VE-day shows 
that no United States vessel carried ship- 
ments of arms to Spain from Italy or else- 
where. 


As to the charge of the gentleman from 
Washington that the United Nations at 
the Yalta Conference had agreed that all 
relations with Franco Spain would be 
severed, and quoting Mr. Bidault of 
France in that conection, I convey to the 
House Secretary Byrnes’ reply: 

Neither Mr. Bidault nor any representative 
of France was at Yalta. There was no agree- 
ment at Yalta that the three governments 
there represented—the United Kingdom, the 
U. S. S. R. and the United States—would 
break diplomatic relations with Spain, 


That answer is just as plain as the nose 
on your face; and the charges made hy 
the gentleman from Washington were 
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ill-considered and simply will not holg 
water. 

The third charge as to selling to the 
Spanish Government certain planes ang 
materials, the Secretary of State enlight. 
ened me to this extent: 


The facts are that no combat planes have 
been sold to Spain. Commercial airports jy 
Spain are of importance to the United States 
for air travel. There is no reason Why we 
should refuse to carry out an agreement 
made with Spain in 1944 as a result of the 
Chicago Air Conference. 


The Secretary, further, sent me a 
memorandum setting forth the facts in 
regard to the commercial aircraft trans- 
action with Spain. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to insert at this point in my remarks 
a statement from the Secretary of State 
concerning the plane transaction I have 
spoken of. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr, 
Resa). Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICHARDS. The memorandum 
referred to follows: 


The background of the sales of aircraft to 
Spain is this: 

At the Chicago Air Conference in Novem- 
ber 1944, one of the American delegates made 
a statement to the effect that the United 
States Government was. prepared to make 
available, on nondiscriminatory terms, civil 
air transport planes to those countries which 
recognized the principles which we believed 
should govern international air transport. 
Soon after, on December 2, 1944, we signed 
with the Spanish Government a civil air 
agreement embodying on a reciprocal] basis 
the five freedoms of the air. Incidentally, 
Spain was the first country with which we 
were able to conclude such an agreement. 

_The subsequent sale of aircraft and air- 
port construction equipment was not di- 
rectly related to the air agreement, but, in 
view of the statement made above, and our 
obvious interest in seeing the airports im- 
proved, as rapidly as possible, it was in the 
national interest to approve the sales in ques- 
tion. 

A total of 15 planes plus 4 for spare parts 
have been approved for sale to Spain as fol- 
lows: 

Three C-47 transport planes, force-landed 
on Spanish territory and interned during the 
war; 

Four DC-3’s from Army stocks sold about a 
year ago; 

Five C-47’s from surplus Army stocks, the 
sale of which in Paris has recently been ap- 
proved; 

Three DC-4’s from new production in this 
country, for which export licenses have been 
approved, but which have not yet been de- 
livered; 

Four C-47’s, the sale of which from surplus 
stocks in Europe was recently approved with 
the stipulation that they be used only as 4 
source for spare parts. . 

These are all transport aircraft, which have, 
of course, been used by the United States 
Army during the war, but we are satisfied 
that they are intended for use in Spain for 
commercial air services and that American 
interests are served by the approval of these 
sales. The sale of airport construction equip- 
ment from new production and from surp.us 
Army stocks has been approved because with- 
out American equipment the airfields cculd 
not be put in shape promptly for use by our 
biggest four-engine planes. 

No tactical aircraft whatever have been 
sold to Spain, 


Mr. Speaker, may I say in closing that 
I regret that the gentleman from Wash- 
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ington is not present to hear this reply 
to his charges. I informed the gentle- 
man that I intended to get time this 
afterncon to answer him. 


SMALLER WAR PLANTS CORPORATION 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing this past week, as a member of the 
Small Business Committee of the House, 
I have heard testimony concerning the 
announced plans of Mr. Snyder and the 
Budget Bureau for a division of the 
functions of the Smaller War Plants 
Corporation between the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation and the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The Executive 
order transferring these functions be- 
came effective day before yesterday. 

The testimony. was alarming in its 
implications. It showed how easily the 
Budget Bureau can nullify the intent of 
Congress on @ matter of such vital con- 
cern to us as small business. 

In 1942 Congress created the Smaller 
War Plants Corporation as a separate 
agency whose sole responsibility was to 
ageressively assist the small plants of 
this country. Subsequently, the War 
Mobilization and Reconversion Act and 
the Surplus Property Act conferred ad- 
ditional responsibilities on this separate 
agency, responsibilities which were ex- 
pected to continue through the recon- 
version period. 

The war is over and there are perhaps 
some who feel that the need for a Gov- 
ernment program of assistance to small 
business disappeared on VJ-day. Those 
who take this position must, I submit, 
show that the problems facing small busi- 
ness, of which this Congress has been 
keenly aware, likewise disappeared on 
VJ-day. 

What are some of these problems 
which are threatening the competitive 
position of small business? 

I do not need to emphasize for any of 
the Members of the House that small 
business is at a distinct disadvantage in 
dealing with the regulatory agencies of 
the Federal Government. This is not to 
say that those agencies either in their 
regulations or their operations deliber- 
ately discriminate against small business. 
It is merely the old story of the big com- 
pany having the staff and resources to 
be able to cope effectively with Govern- 
ment regulations. When a Government 
regulation works to the disadvantage of a 
large business the company’s representa- 
tives are storming the offices of the Gov- 
ernment agency and are able to present 
forcefully and clearly the ways in which 
the regulation needs changing. When 
small businesses are inadvertently and 
unnecessarily hurt they need assistance 
in showing the head officials of the Gov- 
ernment agency the need for changes. 

T need not remind anyone that even 
though the war is over the economic con- 
sequences of the war are still with us 
and will be with us for months to come. 
We must face squarely the problems con- 
fronting small business which are created 


by the economic consequences of the 
war just as we sought to face the prob- 
lems of small business during the war. 

It is quite proper at this time that we 
should still have a Civilian Production 
Administration allocating scarce ma- 
terials and rendering priority assistance 
to break bottlenecks. We need an Office 
of Price Administration to hold down in- 
flation which is an even more dangerous 
threat now than it was during the war. 
We need a War Assets Corporation to 
distribute quickly and equitably the huge 
stocks of Government surpluses. These 
facts are part of what might be called 
the short-run problems facing small 
business. 

Time and the reconversion process will 
liquidate these problems but while they 
are still with us what are we going to 
do to make sure that small business gets 
a fair break? Who is going to represent 
small business effectively in the policy 
deliberations of these reconversion agen- 
cies? Who is going to assist individual 
small businesses to get a priority for ma- 
terial to enable their plants to keep go- 
ing or to secure a necessary price adjust- 
ment, or to obtain the surplus machine 
tools which are the key to the moderniza- 
tion of the small plants of this country? 

It is easy and convenient to say that 
the will of Congress toward small busi- 
ness will be taken into account by the 
regulatory agencies and that they will 
show special consideration of the needs 
of small business. Experience of the 
past 4 years demonstrates convincingly 
that Government itself must have a 
group in the executive branch, in the 
field as well as in Washington, which can 
effectively assist small business both on a 
general policy basis and on an indi- 
vidual case basis. 

What are some of the long-run prob- 
lems facing small business? Without 
trying to list them in their order of 
importance, the ones that come imme- 
diately to my mind are those in connec- 
tion with monopoly and unfair competi- 
tion, the need for adequate access to 
financing, a tax system which does not 
deter the expansion of small businesses, 
access to marketing and technical infor- 
mation. 

There is disagreement as to how far 
Government should go to assist small 
business in connection with these longer- 
run problems. However, this much is ob- 
vious: Government itself must take steps 
to continually inform itself about the 
problems of small business and the 
changes which should be made to allow 
small business to grow and prosper. I, 
for one, do not know how government 
can adequately find out the changing 
problems of small business in our com- 
plex economic society unless the execu- 
tive branch maintains a staff of qualified 
people whoSe particular interest it is to 
keep in touch with these matters. 

This function as I see it is not one of 
compiling in Washington a lot of statis- 
tics about small-business failures. If 
the executive branch and the Congress 
itself sincerely want to be kept informed 
as to the needs of small business, what- 
ever group is charged with this responsi- 
bility, whether it be the Department of 
Commerce or some other agency, must 
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have an adequate field organization 
which can be in close touch with the 
small businesses themselves. 

There is also the further question as 
to how much assistance in individual 
cases the Federal Government should un- 
dertake to render to small business. I 
should like to illustrate the problem by 
giving one example. Every small busi- 
nessman knows that when the reconver- 
sion period is over he will be faced with 
a buyer’s market; that his biggest single 
problem will be that of selling effectively 
against much bigger competitors. 

Should government give small busi- 
ness any help on their marketing prob- 
lems? Actually, the Government has 
been helping business on marketing 
problems for many years. The publica- 
tions of the Census Bureau are the basis 
for most market research and analysis by 
private industry. But who gets the bene- 
fit of the millions of dollars which gov- 
ernment has spent to compile and pub- 
lish this information? It is the big com- 
panies who have trained staffs to take 
the vast mass of figures and adapt them 
to their own needs. The small man has 
neither the staff nor the knowledge to 
make use of these invaluable sources of 
marketing knowledge. He needs a Gov- 
ernment field office reasonably close to 
his place of business which can make 
this information accessible to him in us- 
able form. The question is really wheth- 
er the Government considers the prob- 
lem important enough to make it possi- 
ble for all business, small as well as large, 
to get the benefit of the tax dollars which 
they have spent on such Government in- 
formation. : 

This brings me back to the hearings 
which the House Small Business Com- 
mittee held last week. By Executive or- 
der part of the functions of the Smaller 
War Plants Corporation are to be trans- 
ferred to RFC and the remaining func- 
tions to the Department of Commerce. 
We heard the testimony of representa- 
tives of the Budget Bureau as to their 
reasons for the issuance of the order and 
for the steps which the Budget Bureau 
proposes to carry out under the order. 
We also heard testimony from repre- 
sentatives of RFC, the Department of 
Commerce, and SWPC. 

It is with genuine regret that I have 
to report to the House that our com- 
mittee is alarmed at the present plans 
of the Budget Bureau which were de- 
veloped under the direction of Mr. 
Snyder. 

In my opinion, the most dangerous part 
of the plan is that they have transferred 
to the Department of Commerce the basic 
responsibility of being the champion of 
small business both in Washington and 
in the fleld, yet have transferred to RFC 
the best tools which SWPC had for ac- 
complishing these objectives. Here is 
what they have done. They have trans- 
ferred to RFC all of the 100 district of- 
fices which SWPC had. These district 
offices are staffed for the most part by 
engineers and businessmen who have de- 
veloped over a period of the war years 
truly valuable information concerning 
both the problems of small business and 
the manner in which small business can 
be most effectively helped. The Budget 
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Bureau proposes to transfer such per- 
sonnel to the clerical function of certi- 
fying veterans’ applications for surplus 
property. At the same time the Budget 
Bureau has recommended that the De- 
partment of Commerce be authorized to 
set uv 75 district offices as of July 1, 
and to staff those offices with personnel 
qualified to assist small business. What 
a waste of personnel and Government 
funds. And what a disservice to the 
small businesses of this country. 

One might well say in connection with 
this order that what the Budget Bureau 
hath given it can take away. For exam- 
ple, the Executive order gave to the De- 
partment of Commerce the general re- 
sponsibility for helping small business 
secure an equitable share of surplus 
property. Now, all of you gentlemen 
know from your own experience that 
small business has not been getting an 
equitable share of surplus property. My 
own opinion is that the situation would 
have been much worse than it already 
is if SWPC had not been given by Con- 
gress a priority right which it could exer- 
cise in favor of small business. What 
do the Budget Bureau and Mr. Snyder 
propose to do about this protection which 
Congress gave to small business? They 
are transferring this power to the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation. Now 
RFC has some very able men, but I have 
never known anyone who would accuse 
the RFC of burning zeal for assisting 
small business. Nevertheless, the Budget 
Bureau transferred SWPC’s priority pur- 
chase right to RFC. I assume the 
Budget Bureau expects RFC to exercise 
this priority purchase right against its 
own subsidiary, War Assets Corporation, 
thus becoming the champion of the in- 
terests of small business. 

There are some other points in con- 
nection with the transfer which was 
carried out Monday which the commit- 
tee also felt needed immediate correction, 
but I shall not take the time of the 
Members to discuss these points. 

The Smaller War Plants Corporation 
ceased to exist day before yesterday. It 
performed a great service to small busi- 
ness even though it failed in certain re- 
spects to accomplish all the things for 
small business which we might have 
hoped for. Perhaps its greatest contri- 
bution is that it served as a continuous 
warning to big business and big govern- 
ment that Congress intended that small 
business should get a fair break. The 
experience of the SWPC, and particu- 
larly the experience of its fleld personnel, 
can and should be the foundation for a 
more effective and continuing program 
of Government assistance to small busi- 
ness. 

We on the Small Business Committee 
agree with the testimony of Mr. Wallace 
and the other witnesses that this is the 
year of decision so far as small business 
is concerned, but the manner in which 
the functions of SWPC are being trans- 
ferred will mean that small business can 
expect from its Government little better 
than a token service during this year of 
decision. 

It is my earnest hope, as well as the 
unanimous recommendation of the 
Small Business Committee, that Mr. 
Snyder will immediately arrange for a 
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revision of the Executive order. If. he 
chooses to disregard or delay on our 
recommendations, I see no alternative 
other than for the House to adopt legis- 
lation which will clearly and unequivo- 
cally express the intent of Congress for 
the preservation and strengthening of 
small business. I am prepared to intro- 
duce such a measure in case that action 
becomes necessary. 


The letter of the Small Business Com- 
mittee to Mr. Snyder is as follows: 


JaNvaRY 25, 1946. 
Hon. JoHN W. SNYDER, 
Director, Ojice of War Mobilization 
and Reconversion, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Re Executive Order 9665, December 27, 1945. 

Dear Mr. Snyper: In submitting this let- 
ter to you, I am acting upon the unanimous 
instructions of the House Committee on 
Small Business, which has completed public 
hearings today on the subject of the manner 
in which the Bureau of the Budget is per- 
forming its assignment under the terms of 
said order and other matters. 

In coming to the conclusions which are 
recorded in this letter, the committee did 
so only after hearing testimony on the sub- 
ject from the following witnesses: Secretary 
of Commerce Henry A. Wallace; Under Sec- 
retary of Commerce Alfred Schindler; Mr. 
Evert L. Stancliff, Director of Field Opera- 
tions, Department of Commerce; Mr. Wilford 
L. White, Acting Chief, Division of Small 
Business, Department of Commerce; Mr. 
Frank Cawley, Budget Officer, Department of 
Commerce; Chairman Charles B. Henderson, 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation; 
Mr. John D. Gocdloe, General Counsel, Re- 
construction Finance Corporation; Mr. 
Arthur J. Fushman, President, War Assets 
Corporation; Mr. W. E. Willett, Assistant 
Chief, Examining Division, Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation; Mr. Frank Prince, 
Chief, Small Business Section, Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation; Mr. Robert J. 
Hays, Vice President, War Assets Corpora- 
tion; and 17 regional directors, district man- 
agers, and Officials of the Washington office 
of the Smaller War Plants Corporation, in- 
cluding the General Council and Mr. Elmer 
B. Staats, Chief Budget Examiner, Bureau of 
the Budget, who was accompanied to the 
hearings by Mr. Robert W. Zehring and Mr. 
Robert C. Bast, also of the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

This letter is being directed to you because 
testimony given at the hearings indicated 
that the Executive order in question was 
issued at the suggestion of a committee of 
which you acted as chairman, the other 
members of which were Judge Rosenman and 
Mr. Smith, Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

I shall try to make this letter as brief as 
possible, summarizing our findings and rec- 
ommendations with explanatory comment 
rather than to go into great detail as to the 
testimony of each individual witness. A 
transcript of the testimony will be supplied 
you if you desire it. 

Because, under the terms of the Executive 
order, the functions, personnel, and funds of 
the Smaller War Plants Corporation are to be 
distributed among various branches and divi- 
sions of the Commerce Department and the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation as of 
January 28, 1946, the committee feels that 
you should be supplied with its findings 
immediately. 

Because the merger is being effected under 
the terms of the First War Powers Act, in- 
stead of being proposed under the recently 
adopted Reorganization Act which would 
have provided the Congress with a reason- 
able period of time in which to pass upon 
the plan, immediate consideration of the 
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matter seemed necessary. In like manner 
the committee feels that immediate consiq. 
eration of its findings and recommendations 
by the executive branch at the proper 

is also in order. ~ 

The committee’s findings may be summar. 
ized as follows: 

1. We have no opposition to any merger 
plan which consolidates the functions, funds 
and personnel of the Smaller War Plants Cor. 
poration with those of other agencies in the 
interests of economy and increased adminis. 
trative efficiéncy, provided that the contin. 
uity of service by the Federal Government to 
small businesses at the Washington, regional, 
and district-office levels is not disturbed and 
the standard of the service is not reduced. 

2. We regret to state, however, that we find 
no evidence that the merger will result in 
economy or increased administrative eff. 
ciency. 

3. We further find that the measures and 
dispositions which have been determined by 
the Director of the Bureau of the Budget as 
being necessary to effectuate the transfers 
provided for in the Executive order under the 
authority granted to the Director under sec- 
tion 4 of the order will seriously interfere 
with the continuity of service by the Federal 
Government to small businesses and will re- 
duce the standard of service heretofore ren- 
dered by Smaller War Plants Corporation 
both in quality and in scope. 

4. We have no opposition to the transfer 
of the small business loan function to the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 

5. We have no opposition to the transfer of 
such functions as it is proposed to transfer 
to the Department of Commerce. 

6. We are vigorously opposed to the trans- 
fer of the personnel and funds of the field or 
district offices (other than those of the Loan 
Bureau) to the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration. We feel strongly that those funds 
and personnel should be transferred to the 
Commerce Department as have been the 
funds and personnel of the regional offices. 

7. We oppose the transfer of the small 
business surplus property priority purchase 
right to the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion. Testimony demonstrated that this 
function is not sought by RFC. In granting 
RFC the sole right to thus police itself in the 
matter of surplus disposals for small firms, 
we believe that the intent of Congress in 
adopting section 18 (e) of the Surplus Prop- 
erty Act is being disregarded. We believe 
that this function should be transferred to 
the Department of Commerce. 

8. We find that certification of veterans’ 
priorities in the matter of surplus disposal 
is primarily a clerical job, not one requiring 
the services of trained engineers who it is 
felt have performed more important services 
for small business in the SWPC field offices 
and would be more efficiently employed in 
the field organization of Commerce Depart- 
ment than in the surplus disposal organiza- 
tion of RFC. Additional clerical personnel 
could and should be secured from other 
sources to do veterans’ certification work in- 
stead of imposing that task upon men trained 
professionally to render assistance in the 
Small business field on problems requiring 
superior engineering and management 
knowledge. 

9. We fail to understand why the procure- 
ment and subcontracting functions originally 
assigned to Smaller War Plants Corporation 
under section 4 (f) of Public Law 603 are 
assigned to RFC instead of the Commerce 
Department. To us, these functions seem to 
be an integral part of any small business 
assistance program such as that otherwise 
assigned to Commerce Department under the 
order. 

10. We are not entirely satisfied with the 
general outlines of the small business as- 
sistance programs of both the Department 
of Commerce and the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation as they were submitted 
to us by the officials of these agencies during 
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our hearings. We feel, however, that such 
deficiencies in these programs which we have 
observed may best be corrected through con- 
ference with the heads of those agencies than 
py other means at this time, provided that 
certain modifications in the terms of the 
Executive order and the measures now 
authorized thereunder can be prompily ar- 
ranged, as follows: 

Recommendations: A. The Executive 
Order 9°65 be amended as follows: 

(a) Transfer to the RFC all the loan func- 
tions of Smaller War Plants Corporation 
heretofore carried out under section 4 (f) 
and section 6 of the act of June 11, 1942 (56 
Stat. 351), and loan functions carried out 
under section 18 (f) of the Surplus Property 
Act of 1944 (58 Stat. 765), and loan functions 
carried out under the Contract Settlement 
Act of 1944 (58 Stat. 649). All personnel, 
property, records, assets, and liabilities of 
the Corporation directly involved in the 
making of loans are likewise to be transferred 
to RFC, together with the loan functions of 
the Board of Directors of the Corporation. 

(b) Transfer to Commerce Department all 
other functions heretofore carried on by 
Smaller War Plants Corporation. All per- 
sonnel not directly engaged in loan activities 
are to be transferred to the Department of 
Commerce. This includes personnel em- 
ployed by SWPC but paid out of funds fur- 
nished by Surplus Property Administration. 

(Note.—This includes specific authoriza- 
tion that all field-office functions, personnel, 
and funds of SWPC shall be transferred to 
Commerce Department, employees, functions, 
and funds of the Loan Bureau to be ex- 
cluded from this provision, however.) 

B. The committee recommends that the 
President shall be requested to make said 
amendment before January 28, 1946, the 
effective date of Order 9665. 

C. The committee recommends that the 
function of certifying veterans for surplus 
property be handled either by the Veterans’ 
Administration or by installing War Assets 
Corporation representatives in the local vet- 
erans information centers. In the time 
necessary to effect a transfer, additional 
positions should be authorized by the Bu- 
reau of the Budget and additional person- 
nel temporarily assigned by War Assets Cor- 
poration to carry on this work in the SWPC 
district offices. As the certification function 
is taken over by Veterans’ Administration 
or by the veterans information centers, such 
additional personnel can be assigned to the 
new offices. 

In submitting this letter to you, the com- 
mittee feels obliged to express its keen dis- 
appointment in the manner in which the 
assignment given to the Bureau of the 
Budget under this order has been handled. 
It is clear that full consideration was not 
given by that Bureau to the importance of 
maintaining a continuity of service to small 
business by the Government right at this 
critical time. The testimony of Under Sec- 
retary of Commerce Schindler was clear and 
positive on this point. From his testimony 
and from the views expressed by other com- 
petent witnesses, it is clear that the Depart- 
ment of Commerce would not be placed in a 
position, under the terms of this order or 
under the measures determined by the Bu- 
Teau of the Budget, to render anything but 
a token service to small business for a period 
of at least 6 months and probably longer. 
Under the program presently planned Com- 
merce Department could not hope to ren- 
der small business service and assistance of 
a standard or a scope such as that previously 
rendered by Smaller War Plant Corporation 
lor many months to come. 

It is the committee’s sincerely expressed 
hope that it will be possible for your office 
to make the necessary arrangements to com- 
ply with the suggested changes in the order 
and the other collateral directives which 
would be required before the effective date 
of the order which is January 28, 1946. 








Tt is regretted that these views must be 
submitted to you on such short notice. In 
view of the fact that this merger is not 
being handled under the provisions of the 
Reorganization Act, no other course seemed 
feasible than for us to have held the hear- 
ings in question and to have supplied you 
with our findings promptly in this fashion. 

The committee is fully aware of the extra 
burden which this letter imposes on you in 
view of the many difficult assignments that 
you are handling at this time. It feels, how- 
ever, that a proper evaluation of the role 
which small business plays in our national 
life, particularly at this difficult reconversion 
time, justifies its placing this letter before 
you with a request that it be given your im- 
mediate official attention. 

With kindest personal regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
J. W. Rosinson, 
Member of Congress, for the Commitee. 


Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my remarks and in- 
clude a letter from the Small Business 
Committee to Mr. Snyder, Director of the 
Office of War Mobilization and Recon- 
version. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 


W. STUART SYMINGTON 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 5 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Qhio? 

There was no, objection. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, I under- 
stand that Mr. Symington, the Director 
of the Surplus Property Administration, 
is leaving his job today to go with the 
War Department as Assistant Secretary 
of War. I am sure he will be a lot hap- 
pier in his new position. When Mr. Sym- 
ington was named to the position of Sur- 
plus Property Administrator, all of us 
were delighted. I knew we could expect 
a fine performance from him. However, 
I am sure that he has been handicapped 
because of the faulty structure of the 
Surplus Property Administration and 
because of the actual disposal of surplus 
property being turned over to a number 
of agencies, thereby preventing proper 
coordination. As a matter of fact, it is 
my opinion that no job has been bungled 
more. It is a crying shame that we have 
divided that responsibility, and that au- 
thority had not been centered, as it 
should have been, in the man that the 
country expected to do the job. 

I am sure if Mr. Symington had had 
the authority to do the selling as well 
as to form policies we would have actu- 
ally disposed of most of the surplus. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENDER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Iam very much in- 
terested in the observation of the gen- 
tleman. I am inclined to agree with 
most of the conclusions he has reached. 
There is one problem that has been 
called to the attention of every Member 
of Congress, I am sure, and that is that 
veterans had an idea that they were 
going to have a chance to get surplus 
property. They have been issued prior- 
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ity certificates, but when they get the 
certificates they cannot find the prop- 
erty. They are run from one place to 
another. Certainly, I hope the gentle- 
man will make some observations about 
the poor plight of veterans under the 
present set-up. I hope that in the rear- 
rangement of the Surplus Property Ad- 
ministration the veterans may be given 
a chance, which they have not had up 
to date. 

Mr. BENDER. I think the gentle- 
man’s observation is most timely. I 
happen to be a member of the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Execu- 
tive Departments, which recommended 
the legislation that created the Surplus 
Property Board. We were informed by 
Mr. Symington some months ago that 
he would come before us with additional 
legislation, but the administration has 
not permitted him to present legislation. 
I am sure I am correct in that state- 
ment. He has been stymied all along 
the line. 

The observation the gentleman from 
Tennessee makes regarding veterans is 
wholly in order. Not only the veterans 
but everybody find themselves pretty 
much in a dilemma because of the in- 
decision and the lack of coordination on 
the part of the persons charged with the 
responsibility of disposal. I think about 
the worst performance in connection 
with surplus-property disposal is that of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 
That is a lending agency and has never 
been in the selling game. They do not 
know what to do. They do not know 
whether they are afoot or horseback. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I am sure the gen- 
tleman heard my statement about the 
transfer of the lending functions of the 
Smaller War Plants Corporation to the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 
The gentleman will be interested in 
knowing that along with that transfer 
went the power of the Smaller War 
Plants Corporation under 18 (c) or (e) 
of the Surplus Property Act to author- 
ize the SWFC to purchase products in 
quantity under a priority and then di- 
vide them among veterans and small 
businesses later. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Ohio be permitted to proceed for 
five additional minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I think one of the 
most confusing situations is that now 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
has taken that purchase priority power 
which the SWFC had for small business 
and for veterans, and the RFC holds the 
whole power itself, so that there is no- 
body to have a check over the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation to see 
that the little fellow and the veterans get 
an opportunity. 

Mr. BENDER. As a result of the gen- 
tleman’s statement, to which I listened 
very attentively, I asked for this time, 
because I agree with the gentleman, and 
especially agree with his observations 
regarding the transfer of these functions 
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to the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion. I think the performance of the 
RFC in connection with the disposal of 
surplus property is nothing short of a 
calamity. I do not know whether the 
President has anyone in mind to fill Mr. 
Symington’s shoes, but Mr. Symington, I 
am sure from my own observation, al- 
though he has not told me this, has been 
handicapped and stymied by the admin- 
istration in the performance of his job. 
Because these various agencies have been 
given power of disposal of this property 
rather than Mr. Symington’s being given 
that power, and because Mr. Symington 
has not been permitted to make recom- 
mendations so that functions are coor- 
dinated under one head, we find our- 
selves in this predicament. I sincerely 
hope that the Congress will direct its at- 
tention toward a proper disposal of the 
billions of dollars in surplus property. 
Unless we take some action immediately, 
our whole economy will be disturbed as 
a result of it. I know something about 
retail merchandising. I spent most of 
my life in the department store business. 
I know how many items you have to deal 
with. I know how important it is to 
watch every detail. But this Govern- 
ment, in connection with its handling of 
surplus property, is proceeding in exactly 
the same way as it has in so many other 
instances. You do not know from one 
day to the next just where you are going 
or where you are going to land. The 
people, in endeavoring to purchase sur- 
plus properties, are tired out because 
they are run from pillar to post. They 
do not know where to go next. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENDER. I yield. 

Mr. CHURCH. The gentleman now 
speaking and the gentleman from Illi- 
nois now occupying the chair as Speaker 
pro tempore and I are members of the 
committee which the gentleman has just 
spoken of, the Committee on Executive 
Expenditures. Certainly the bill pend- 
ing there is of vital importance. The 
gentleman from Tennessee should be in- 
vited to appear. That to me is one of 
the most vital pieces of legislation. It 
ought to be acted on soon in order that 
we cut the red tape so that returning 
veterans receive the surplus properties 
that they are trying to get today. They 
are today involved in an immense de- 
tail of red tape and delay. I think that 
is one of the most vital things which we 
should take up immediately. We should 
take up that bill before any other bill 
is taken up in the committee. I hope 
that the committee will meet soon. I 
have spoken to the chairman, the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. Mawnasco]. 
I think he intends to take up that bill 
first before all other bills. 

Mr. BENDER. I share the gentle- 
man’s views. Here you have the biggest 
business in the world, the United States 
Government. If a little haberdashery 
store were to carry on in the manner in 
which this Government is carrying on 
in this surplus property business, it 
would go broke in no time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired. 
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Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for five 
additional minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
cbjection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENDER. I yield. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I have 
had similar experience to that which has 
been detailed by the gentleman speaking 
as well as the gentleman from Ilinois 
and others. We have made a special 
eiiort to try to get surplus property for 
the returning veterans, I mean men who 
have the money and the credit and the 
business ability as well as the experience 
to construct roads and other things. Of 
course, it is just an endless chase trying 
to find the fellow who has the say in the 
matter. A person is sent from this fel- 
low to that fellow and so forth. Finally, 
after you have found the man, he says, 
“Well, you can get this property any- 
where that you can find it.” And a per- 
son may ask, “Well, where can I find 
it?” And the answer is, “Down in Vir- 
ginia and other places.” I believe in 
practically every instance many soldiers 
have not yet been able to locate the prop- 
erty or get the property. They are just 
worn out. They give up in disgust and 
despair. 

Mr. BENDER. That is exactly what 
Iam saying. The gentleman from Ken- 
tucky is correct. We have 3,700,000 
civilian employees and nothing is being 
done to lessen that number. We have 
about a million and a half surplus civilian 
employees on the pay roll, These pap 
suckers ought to be removed from the 
pay roll. Then you would not have to 
make 17 calls for a veteran in order for 
him to get in touch with the proper in- 
dividual whom he is trying to contact in 
order to get his hands on some of the 
surplus property. 

Perhaps we would not have to see more 
than four or five. However, it is a cry- 
ing shame that these Federal employees, 
especially in the surplus property divi- 
sion, particularily in the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, are not conversant 
with the fact that the war is over, and 
that we now owe almost $300,000,000,000 
and it is high time that they got down 
to business. 

I hope with Mr. Symington’s leaving we 
will not find further confusion, and that 
some recommendation will come here 
from the Administration that we will un- 
derstand. It reminds me of the full em- 
ployment bill. They have a sleight-of- 
hand performance for that. One bill is 
introduced. Then, another bill is pre- 
sented, and finally the bill is passed. 
Then the conference committee meets, 
and you do not know what in the world 
they are driving at. They want some- 
thing. It seems to me all they want is 
to pass a law that has no effect and that 
does not make sense, and that they them- 
selves do not know where they are going. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. The gen- 
tleman misinterprets the action. Per- 
haps it is to fool a lot of American people 
who really think we are going to get some- 
thing through that beautiful and opti- 
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mistic thing called full employment, }; 
fools a lot of folks. 

Mr. BENDER. I am afraid the gentle. 
man is right on the basis of the per. 
formance of the majority in this body 
and in the other body as well. I am sorry 
to say that we are getting nowhere fast, 
When the gentleman finds the report of 
the conference committee he will wonder 
what in the world it is all about, unless | 
am sadly mistaken, and I hope I am. 

I have taken more time than I had 
anticipated. I just want to emphasize 
the fact that we have billions of dollars 
in surplus property that is not being dis- 
posed of; that we have to do something 
about immediately. 

Mr. BENDER. I would like to con- 
clude my remarks with an editorial from 
the January 22 issue of the Daily Meta) 
Reporter. It is as follows: 


SYMINGTON’S PROMOTION TO WAR DEPARTMENT 
A BLOW TO WAR SURPLUS DISPOSAL 


W. S_uart Symington has resigned as Sur- 
pilus Property Administrator and President 
Truman has nominated him as Assistant 
Secretary of War for Air. Mr. Symington’s 
resignation is to be deplored because he has 
been handling one of the country’s most dif- 
ficult tasks in a most efficient and business- 
like manner. 

In disposing of its billions of dollars’ 
worth of surplus war materials, the Govern- 
ment. has become the largest merchandiser in 
the world of all sorts of materials ranging 
from battleships to shoelaces. This gigantic 
merchandising task has been forced on the 
Government as a result of the war. The 
manner in which this task is handled may 
well determine the future economy of the 
Nation. Whether industry is to be fully 
engaged in producing commodities needed 
for civilian consumption or whether plants 
are to be idle will depend largely on what is 
done with Government-owned war plants 
and with the surplus material that the Gov- 
ernment owns, 

Few businessmen have realized the im- 
mensity of the task facing the Government 
in disposing of its war surpluses. It was 
only after the surplus-disposal program was 
badly bungled and mishandled that Syming- 
ton was called to assume the post of Admin- 
istrator. Being a practical businessman, he 
realized the gravity of the problem facing 
the Government and proceeded to tackle it 
in a manner that won the approval of Con- 
gressmen and Senators and of businessmen 
throughout the country. That in itself is 
an unusual achievement. 

As Administrator, Mr. Symington formu- 
lated policies for the SPA that counteracted 
the many weaknesses of the Surplus Property 
Act. It was under his able administration 
that the disposal program really got under 
way but the surface of the disposal job 
has hardly been scratched and that is why 
it is regrettable that Mr. Symington is leav- 
ing his post. 

There is no doubt that Mr. Symington 
will make a good Assistant Secretary of War. 
Perhaps: his organizing ability. and far- 
sighted policies are needed in the War De- 
partment. In our humble judgment, how- 
ever, his services are more urgently needed 
in directing the Government’s disposal of 
the heterogenous mass of surplus materials 
with which it finds itself saddled. 

Mr. Symington suggested to the President 
that the Surplus Property Administration be 
consolidated with the War Assets Corpora- 
tion and the President will no doubt heed 


Mr. Symington’s advice. Mr. Symington’s 


successor may do as good a job as he did 
in this most difficult post but it is doubtful 
whether there are many who are endowed 
with his enthusiasm, his ability, his di- 
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plomacy and his vision, all of which are 
needed in tackling this job. 

President Truman in accepting Mr, 
symington's resignation, praised him for his 
most “splendid service.” That praise was 
well deserved but we doubt the wisdom of 
having permitted him to resign. Mr. Sy- 
mington should have been drafted to con- 
tinue as Administrator and finish the job. 

Of course the country is fortunate in 
retaining Mr. Symington’s services as Assist- 
ant Secretary of War but it would have been 
still more fortunate had he remained as 
Surplus Property Administrator. 


Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I think 
the gentleman has brought some very 
helpful information to the House and 
to the country. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
again expired. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. KEFAUVER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an article from 
Liberty magazine. 

ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 4 o’clock and 13 minutes p. m.), the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, January 31, 1946, at 12 o’clock noon. 





COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 
COMMERCE 

There will be a meeting of the Secu- 
rities Subcommittee of the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce at 
2 p. m. on Thursday, January 31, 1946, 
to continue hearings in its study of op- 
erations pursuant to the Public Utility 
Holding Company Act of 1935, in room 
1304, House Office Building. 

COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY 


There will be a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency at 10:30 
a.m. on Thursday, January 31, 1946, to 
continue housing. 

COMMITTEE ON THE Post OFFICE AND Post 

Roaps 

There will be a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads 
on Thursday, January 31, 1946, at 10:30 
a. m., to consider H. R. 5186, authorizing 
certain administrative expenses in the 
Post Office Department, and for other 
purposes. 

COMMITTEE ON THE CENSUS 


The Committee on the Census will hold 
hearings on H. R, 4781, on Friday morn- 
ing, February 1, at 10 a. m. in room 1012. 


COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


The Special Subcommittee on Bank- 
ruptcy and Reorganization of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary will hold a hear- 
ing on Monday, February 4, 1946, on the 
bill (H. R. 5023) to amend an act en- 
titled “An act to establish a uniform 
system of bankruptcy throughout the 
United States,” approved July 1, 1898, 
and acts amendatory thereof and sup- 
plementary thereto. The hearing will 
begin at 10 a. m., and will be held in 
the Judiciary Committee room, 346 
House Office Building. 


Subcommittee No. 1 of the Committee 
on the Judiciary will hold a hearing on 
Wednesday, February 6, 1946, on the bill 
(H. R. 5089) to amend the First War 
Powers Act, 1941. The hearing will be- 
gin at 10 a. m., and will be held in the 
Judiciary Committee room, 346 House 
Office Building. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 


996. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting a report on rec- 
ords disposed of under the provisions of 
section 10 of the act approved July 7, 1943 
(57 Stat. 380), as amended by the act ap- 
proved July 6, 1945 (59 Stat. 434); to the 
Joint Committee on the Disposition of Ex- 
ecutive Papers. 

997. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting the information 
that no records have been authorized for 
disposal during the calendar year 1945 under 
the provisions of section 7 of the act ap- 
proved July 7, 1943 (57 Stat. 380), as amended 
by the act approved July 6, 1945 (59 Stat. 
434); to the Joint Committee on the Dispo- 
sition of Executive Papers. 

998. A letter from the Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill to provide basic authority for the per- 
formance of certain functions and activities 
of the Department of Commerce; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

999. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Navy, transmitting a copy of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff report on H. R. 3603 to the Commit- 
tee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

1000. A letter from the president, Capital 
Transit Co., transmitting a report covering 
the operations of Capital Transit Co. for 
the calendar year 1945, with balance sheet 
as of December 81, 1945; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON. PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar as follows: 

Mr. RANDOLPH: Committee on the Civil 
Service. House Report No. 1349 (pt. IL). 
Supplemental report to accompany S. 102, 
an act to amend section 2 (b) of the act 
entitled “An act extending the classified ex- 
ecutive civil service of the United States,” 
approved November 26, 1940, so as to provide 
for counting military service of certain em- 
ployees of the legislative branch in determin- 
ing the eligibility of such employees for 
civil-service status under such act. Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. MAY: Committee on Military Affairs. 
House Resolution 20. Resolution submit- 
ting report on investigations of the national 
war effort (Rept. No. 1510). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. ELLIOTT: Joint Committee on the D's- 
position of Executive Papers. Resolution 
disposing of sundry papers (Rept. No. 1511). 
Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. BOYKIN: Committee on Patents. 
H. R. 5258. A bill granting a renewal of 
Patent No. 113,244, dated February 7, 1939, 
relating to the flag of the Church of God; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1512). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 
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Mr. CLARK: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 500. Resolution providing for 
the consideration of H. R. 4908, to provide for 
the appointment of fact-finding boards to 
investigate labor disputes seriously affecting 
the national public interest, and for other 
purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1513). Referred to the House Calendar. 





PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXTI, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. EBERHARTER: 

H.R. 5293. A bill to revise the individual 
and corporation income tax so as to offer 
incentive to business enterprise; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GEELAN: 

H. R. 5294. A bill to provide that one-half 
of the interest on loans guaranteed or in- 
sured under the Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act of 1944, as amended, be paid by the Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs: to the Com- 
mittee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. HENDRICKS: 

H.R. 5295. A bill to broaden the scope and 
raise the rank of the veterans’ preference 
provided for in the Surplus Property Act of 
1944; to the Committee on Expenditures in 
the Executive Departments. 

By Mrs. LUCE: 

H. BR. 5296. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code, as amended, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means 


By Mr. PACE: 
H. R. 5297. A bill to broaden the scope and 
raise the rank of the veterans’ preference 
provided for in the Surplus Property Act of 


1944: to the Committee on Expenditures in 
the Executive Departments. 
By Mr. SAVAGE: 

H. R. 5298. A bill to grant to veterans of 
World War II a temporary exclusion from 
gross income; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. STEVENSON: 

H. R. 5299. A bill to provide for a prelimi- 
nary examination and survey of the Peca- 
tonica River with a view to the controlling of 
floods; to the Committee on Flood Control. 

By Mr. WALTER: 

H.R. 5300. A bill relating to the time of 
taking effect of the rules of criminal pro- 
cedure reported to Congress at the beginning 
of the first regular session of the Seventy- 


ninth Congress; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
By Mr. HARE: 
H. R. 6301. A bill to prohibit the use of 
force, violence, intimidation, or coercion to 


prevent any individual from accepting or 
performing work when and where offered; to 
the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. SPENCE: 

H. J. Res.311. Joint resolution to further 
impiement the purposes of the Bretton 
Woods Agreement Act by authorizing the 
Secretary of the Treasury to carry out an 
agreement with the United Kingdom, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

By Mr. BURGIN: 

H. Con. Res. 124. Concurrent resolution 
providing for the discontinuance of the 
manufacture of atomic bombs until further 
action by the Congress; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 


PRIVATE 8iLLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. WEST: 

H.R.5302. A bill authorizing Gus A. 
Guerra, his successors and assigns, to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a bridge across 
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the Rio Grande at or near Rio Grande City, 
Tex.; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. JAMES J. DELANEY: 

H.R. 53038. A bill to authorize the rein- 
statement of Anthony P. Campanella as a 
teacher in the high schools of the District 
cf Columbia; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

By Mr. DURHAM: 

H. R. 5304. A bill for the relief of Pearson 

Remedy Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. PFEIFER: 

H.R. 5308. A bill for the relief of Joseph 
Scotto; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

By Mr. SPRINGER: 

H.R.5306. A bill to extend Letters Pat- 
ent No. 1,734,445; to the Committee on 
Patents. 

By Mr. WEST: 

H. R. 5307. A bill for the relief of Ben V. 

King; to the Comimttee on Claims. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII: 

1507. Mr. CLASON presented a petition of 
Royal G. Daniels and others, Worid War II 
veterans employed at Westinghouse Electric 
Corp., at Springfield, Mass., urging repeal of 
provisions in the GI bill of rights restricting 
payment of benefits to veterans while strikes 
are in progress, and for other purposes, which 
was referred to the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation. 


SENATE 


Tuurspay, JANUARY 31, 1946 


(Legislative day of Friday, January 18, 
1946) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Lord God Almighty, who amidst the 
shifting sands of time standest sure, like 
men who turn from dusty toil to crystal 
streams, so we lift our soiled faces to 
Thee from the perplexities and the im- 
perfections which crowd the common 
days. As we pause in reverent silence, 
let this high place, so great a factor in 
tomorrow’s pattern for all men, become 
the audience chamber of Thy presence. 
Because there is no solution of the 
world’s ills save as it springs from the 
hearts of men, we pray for ourselves: 
Cleanse Thou our hearis by Thy grace, 
feed cur minds with Thy truth, guide our 
feet in Thy paths. For Thy name’s sake. 
Amen. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communi- 
cated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of 
his secretaries. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Swanson, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed a bill (H. R. 5158) re- 
ducing certain appropriations and con- 
tract authorizations available for the 
fiscal year 1946, and for other purposes, 
in which it requesied the concurrence 
of the Senate, 
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CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. BILBO obtained the floor. 

Mr. WHERRY and Mr. RUSSELL ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Mississippi yield to the 
Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. BILBO. I promised to yield first 
to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I 
merely wish to do the customary thing 
of asking unanimous consent that a 
quorum be cailed without prejudicing 
the rights of the Senator from Missis- 
sippi to the floor. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


The 


Aiken Gurney Myers 
Austin Hart O’Daniel 
Bailey Hatch Fepper 
Barkhead Hewkes Reed 
Berkley Hayden Revercomb 
Bilto Hickeniocper Robertson 
Brewster Hill Russell 
Briggs Hoey Saitonstall 
Buck Huffman Shipstead 
Buchfie!d Johnson, Co!o. Smith 
But'er Johnston, 8.C. Stanfill 
Byrd Kilgore Stewart 
Capehart La Follette ‘Tey_or 
Capper Langer Thomas, Okla. 
Chavez Lucas Thomas, Utah 
Cordon McCarran Tobey 
Donnell McClellan Tvdings 
Downey McFarland Walsh 
East and McKel'ar Whee'er 
Elender McMahon Wherry 
Ferguson Maybank White 
Fulbright Mead Wiley 
George Millikin Willis 
Gerry Morse Wi'son 
Gossett Murdock Young 


Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. Grass], the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana | Mr. OvERTON], and 
the Senator from New York {Mr. Wac- 
NER] are absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Florida (Mr. An- 
DREWS], the Senator from Nevada (Mr. 
CARVILLE], and the Senator from Wyo- 
ming {Mr. O’MAHoNEY] are necessarily 
absent. 

The Senator from Washington [Mr. 
MITCHELL] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Rhode Island (Mr. 
GREEN], the Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Gurrey}, the Senator from Wash- 
ington [{Mr. Macnuson], the Senator 
from Montana {Mr. Murray], and the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. RaDcLiFrre] 
are detained on public business. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. Con- 
NALLY] is absent on official business as a 
representative of the United States at- 
tending the first session of the General 
Assembly of the United Nations, now 
being held in London. 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. Tun- 
NELL] is absent on official business as a 
member of the Mead committee. . 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG] is absent on 
official business as a representative of 
the United States attending the first ses- 
sion of the General Assembly of the 
United Nations, now being held in 
London. 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
Batu] is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from California [Mr. 
KNOWLAND] is absent on official business 
as a member of the Mead committee. 
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The Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Bripces], the Senator from TIilinois 
(Mr. Brooks], the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Moore], and the Senator from 
Ohio (Mr. Tart] are necessarily absent, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Sey- 
enty-five Senators having answered to 
their names, a quorum is present. 


TWENTY-FIRST REPORT TO CONGRESS 
ON LEND-LEASE CPERATIONS—MESSAGE 
FROM THE PRESIDENT 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Before 
the Senator from Mississippi starts his 
remarks the Chair desires to lay before 
the Senate a message from the President 
of the United States on the twenty-first 
report to Congress on lend-lease opera- 
tions for the period ended September 30, 
1945. The message is short, and, without 
objection, it will be read at this time. 

(For President’s messtge, see p. 661 
of the House proceedings of today’s 
RECORD. ) 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
message and report will be referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 


LOAN TO GREAT BRITAIN—JOINT 
RESOLUTION INTRODUCED 


Mr. BILBO, Mr. President, there are 
several of my colleagues who wish to pre- 
sent matters to be printed in the Recorp, 
and I shall be glad to yield to each of 
them, without losing the floor. I first 
yield to my beloved leader, who wishes to 
return to his committee work. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I thank the Senator. 
I ask unanimous consent to introduce a 
joint resolution, to be referred to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the joint resolution will be 
received and referred to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 138) 
to implement further the purposes of the 
Bretton Woods Agreements Act by au- 
thorizing the Secretary of the Treasury 
to carry out an agreement with the 
United Kingdom, and for other purposes, 
was read twice by its title and referred 
to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
also to have printed at this point in my 
remarks a press release with respect to 
the joint resolution I have just intro- 
duced. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 

The President has now transmitted to the 
Congress the financial agreement with the 
United Kingdom with the request that the 
Congress take appropriate steps to implement 
it. I have, consequently, introduced a joint 
resolution for this purpose, 

The financial agreement with Britain is a 
necessary and integral part of the interna- 
tional economic program of the United 
States, which is designed to promote the 
peace and prosperity of the world. This pro- 
gram has two broad objectives. The first is 
to eliminate discriminatory and restrictive 
trade practices and to prevent the develop- 
ment of conflicting economic blocs. The 
second is to create through international co- 
operation the conditions necessary for an 
expansion of world trade in which all coun- 
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tries can participate on a fair and equal 
basis. 

We know from experience that a prosperous 
world is a peaceful world. When world trade 
breaks down, when countries adopt restric- 
tive and discriminatory currency devices, they 
invite retaliatory measures, and they help 
to spread and intensify depression. That is 
economic warfare. It is a risk the world can 
no longer afford to take. 

The policy of this Government has been 
to prevent any danger of economic warfare 
py getting the United Nations to cooperate 
tn maintaining fair currency and trade prac- 
tices. The International Fund, the Inter- 
national Bank, and the proposed Interna- 
tional Trade Organization are the instru- 
mentalities through which this policy of in- 
ternational economic cooperation will be put 
into effect. We have urged this policy be- 
cause American prosperity depends on ex- 
panding world trade and an opportunity to 
export the products of our factories and 
farms. We have urged this policy because 
we believe it is an indispensable condition 
for the maintenance of peace. 

At the time that the Bretton Woods agree- 
ments were drafted there were a number of 
the United Nations that could not adopt im- 
mediately the currency practices required by 
the International Monetary Fund. It was 
realized that these countries would need a 
period of time in which to reconstruct their 
economies and to restore their trade. The 
fund agreement provided for such countries a 
transitional period, during which they would 
not be required to apply the fundamental 
rule of nondiscrimination in their exchange 
transactions. 

Britain is one of those countries which jus- 
tifiably could avail itself of these transitional 
provisions. During the war, her export trade 
fell to 30 percent of the prewar volume. Much 
of her merchant fleet, from which she used 
to derive an important part of her foreign ex- 
change receipts, was lost in the submarine 
warfare. More than $4,500,000,000 of her for- 
eign investments were sold and her foreign 
obligations were increased to more than $13,- 
000,000,000 to provide the foreign exchange 
resources for war. Unless she can find some 
means to pay for her essential imports, Brit- 
ain must depend upon the transitional provi- 
sions. She would be compelled to maintain 
her wartime currency and import controls, 
and she might even find it necessary to ex- 
tend and intensify these controls. 

It is in our interest to help Britain elim- 
inate soon these wartime controls. Britain is 
the world’s largest importing country. She 
is the center of the British Empire and the 
sterling area, a group of countries that carry 
on nearly half the world’s trade. Britain is 
our best customer, The British Empire and 
the sterling area buy more than 40 percent of 
the exports of the United States. The con- 
tinuation of Britain’s wartime controls would 
make it difficult for other countries to give up 
their wartime controls. It would be a serious 
blow to our exporters. Even after the transi- 
tion pericd has passed, we might never regain 
the important position we hold in these mar- 
kets 

The financial agreement with Britain has 
no other purpose than to make it possible for 
Britain to give up these wartime currency and 
trade controls. 

When this agreement is approved by Con- 
gress, Americans who export to Britain will be 
paid in dollars; or if they are paid in sterling, 
they will be permitted to convert the sterling 
into dollars, 

Within a year the of exports to 
Britain from all other countries will be con- 
vertible into any currency. The money will 
be free for use in buying goods in any coun- 
try, including the United States. 

Within a year the allocation of dollars to 
Sterling area countries from the London 
pool will be abandoned. Any country secur- 
ing dollars from business with the United 


States will be able to spend it here without 
waiting for approval from any other country. 

The accumulated sterling balances will be 
settled by Britain with the countries directly 
concerned. Any funds released under this 
settlement, immediately or in future pay- 
ments, can be spent in any country including 
the United States. 

Purthermore, import licensing in Britain 
will not be used to discriminate against 
American exports. And Britain also asso- 
ciates herself with the American proposals 
to reduce unn barriers to trade and 
to eliminate discriminations in trade. She 
will support the United States on these poli- 
cies in the conference to be held to establish 
International Trade Organization. 

These are far-reaching commitments that 
Britain undertakes in the financial agree- 
ment. Their effects on world trade and on 
American trade are of tremendous signifi- 
cance. They can be carried out by Britain, 
promptly, if she can get help in meeting 
her essential import needs during the transi- 
tion period. Some of this help Britain can 
get from other countries. Much of it she 
can get only from us. 

That is the other feature of the financial 
agreement, the credit to Britain. If Con- 
gress approves this agreement, a line of 
credit of $3,750,000,000 will be made avail- 
able to Britain to pay for her current needs. 
None of the credit can be used to liquidate 
existing obligations. This credit will re- 
main open for use until 1951. In that year 
she will begin repayment of the amount 
used, together with interest at 2 percent. 
Under certain conditions, the interest—but 
not the principal—due in any given year 
may be waived for that year. The whole 
credit will be repaid in 50 annual payments. 

The Senate is fully aware of the impor- 
tance of this agreement to our foreign policy 
and to our economic policy. In the words 
of the President, this agreement is an es- 
sential part of our program for establishing 
@ peaceful and prosperous world. I am con- 
fident that the Senate hearings and discus- 
sions will provide us all with ample opportu- 
nity to give full and fair consideration to 
the proposed agreement. 


Joint resolution to further implement the 
purposes of the Bretton Woods Agreements 
Act by authorizing the Secretary of the 
Treasury to carry out an agreement with 
the United Kingdom, and for other pur- 
poses 
Whereas in the Bretton Woods Agree- 

ments Act the Congress has declared it to 

be the policy of the United States “to seek 
to bring about further agreement and co- 
operation among nations and international 
bodies, as soon as possible, on ways and 
means which will best reduce obstacles to 
and restrictions upon international trade, 
eliminate unfair trade practices, promote 
mutually advantageous commercial rela- 
tions, and otherwise facilitate the expansion 
and balanced growth of international trade 
and promote the stability of international 
economic relations”; and 

Whereas in further implementation of the 
purposes of the Bretton Woods agreements, 
the Governments of the United States and 
the United Kingdom have negotiated an 
agreement dated December 6, 1945, designed 
to expedite the achievement of stable and 
orderly exchange arrangements, the prompt 
elimination of exchange restrictions and dis- 
criminations, and other objectives of the 
above-mentioned policy declared by the 

Congress: Therefore, be it 
Resolved, etc., That the Secretary of the 

Treasury, in consultation with the National 

Advisory Council on International Mone- 

tary and Financial Problems, is hereby au- 

thorized to carry out the agreement dated 

December 6, 1945, between the United States 

and the United Kingdom which was trans- 

mitted by the President to the Congress on 

January 30, 1946. 


Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized in the manner prescribed by sub- 
section (b) of section 7 of the Bretton Woods 
Agreements Act (act of July 31, 1945, Public 
Law 171, 79th Cong.), to provide and use an 
amount not to exceed $3,750,000,000 solely for 
the purpose of carrying out the agreement 
between the United States and the United 
Kingdom. Payments to the United Kingdom 
under this act and pursuant to the agree- 
ment and repayments shall be treated in the 
manner prescribed by subsection (b) of 
section 7 of the Bretton Woods Agreements 
Act, and payments of interest to the United 
States shall be covered into the Treasury 
as miscellaneous receipts. 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I wish to ask what 
the joint resolution is. 

Mr. BARELEY. It is a joint resolution 
I offered yesterday following the Presi- 
dent’s message and was not permitted to 
introduce, implementing the message, 
and providing for carrying out the agree- 
ment between the United States and the 
United Kingdom about the loan. 

Mr. LANGER. It is my understanding 
that I am to be asked to attend the com- 
mittee hearings. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I assured the Senator, 
and I now assure him publicly, that when 
the hearings are in progress before the 
Committee on Banking and Currency on 
the joint resolution, the Senator will re- 
ceive an invitation to attend and to make 
his views known With respect to the meas- 
ure, and I should be glad to extend to 
him every courtesy in that connection. 

Mr. LANGER. May I have the privi- 
lege of bringing witnesses? 

Mr. BARKLEY, That was not includ- 
ed in our conversation. The length of 
the hearings and the number of wit- 
nesses, of course, will be determined by 
the committee. I am sure that the com- 
mittee will give earnest consideration to 
any request the Senator from North Da- 
kota might make on the subject. But I 
do not know how many witnesses it will 
be necessary to call, or how many will ap- 
pear for or against the measure. The 
committee, however, will afford the Sen- 
ator every courtesy consistent with usual 
committee procedure. 

Mr. LANGER. I wish to say to the dis- 
tinguished Senator that I feel very 
strongly on this subject. That is why I 
made what was an unusual objection to 
the introduction of the joint resolution. 
I feel strongly on this subject because of 
the immense sum of money involved. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I understand that the 
Senator is opposed to the joint resolution 
and opposed to the proposed loan and 
will make his attitude known in the Sen- 
ate and, if he wishes, before the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. LANGER. That is correct. 


HARRY HOPKINS 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Mississippi yield to 
me? 

Mr. BILBO. I yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the REcorp 
an editorial published in the New York 
Times of yesterday entitled “A Good Sol- 
dier Dies.” I also ask to have printed in 
the Recorp an editorial entitled “Harry 
Hopkins,” published in the Washington 
Star of yesterday. 
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There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


[From the New York Times] 
A GOOD SOLDIER DIES 


Harry L. Hopkins had two careers, He was 
a social worker, beginning as director of a 
boys’ summer camp and resident in a settle- 
ment house, and ending as dispenser of 
$8,500,000,000 of Federal funds in the largest 
relief program in history. He was an ap- 
pointed official and an unofficial Presiden- 
tial adviser who little by little withdrew his 
energies from relief and reform and devoted 
them to getting ready for, and helping to 
win, a world war. In none of these capaci- 
ties did he spare himself. In none was he 
ambiguous. As head of FERA, CWA, and 
WPA he developed the theory that the Fed- 
eral Government had a direct responsibility 
“for the welfare of its citizens, and that it was 
better and more American that those on re- 
lief should receive a wage rather than a dole. 
The practice was not always as good as the 
theory, but Harry Hopkins stuck to it and 
wrecked his health trying to make it work. 
As Secretary of Commerce, as Lend-Lease Ad- 
ministrator, and as Presidential emissary 
abroad he labored in pain and fatigue to 
bring home the realities of impending war, 
to strengthen faith in our national allies 
and to make victory possible. 

Much that the late President Roosevelt 
accomplished would have been impossible 
without the help of Harry Hopkins. The 
friendship of the two men lay in mutual 
trust and was more than political. In this 
relationship Harry Hopkins was never merely 
® yes-man or errand boy. He helped form 
policy, as when he came back from Europe in 
1941 and reported that both Russia and 
Britain would stand against the Nazi on- 
slaught; and when he encouraged President 
Roosevelt to put aside further New Deal ad- 
ventures in order to unite the Nation for the 
impending crisis. Some of his old associates 
thought he had betrayed reform. He had 
not done so. He had merely come to realize 
that there would be no chance for reform 
if Hitler were not crushed. 

Like the late President, he was a good 
soldier, bearing his wounds bravely and keep- 
ing up the battle as long as he was needed 
and the strength was in him. At 55 he died 
too young. He deserves the honors we pay 
to veterans who gave all thty had to the 
service of their country. 


[From the Washington Star] 
HARRY HOPKINS 


Harry Hopkins cheerfully accepted the role 
in the Roosevelt administration to which 
his critics assigned him—the whipping boy 
of the New Deal. When it was politically un- 
wise to attack the President, it was popular 
to lambaste Harry Hopkins. To many he 
became a sort of sinister embodiment of the 
New Deal when the term came into oppro- 
brious use. Here was a “social worker” who 
had “never met a pay roll in his life,” cock- 
sure and full of wisecracks, given dictatorial 
authority to spend some #$3,000,000,000 on 
projects which seemed as transitory as the 
raked leaves, And whether or not he ever 
said it, the boastful “spend and spend and 
spend, and tax and tax and tax, and elect 
and elect and elect” aptly expressed a popu- 
lar estimate of his political philosophy. 

The war gave Mr. Hopkins a new field of 
activity, but in the eyes of his defarhers he 
merely went from bad to worse. Instead of 
spending hundreds of millions through CWA 
and WPA, he was pictured now as the shad- 
owy figure behind the throne, scheming to 
get us into war, surreptitiously slipping trea- 
sure to our allies, hobnobbing with premiers, 
generalissimos, and dictators, and selling his 
country down the river. 
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Now that he is gone, it may be hoped that 
some surviving member of the intimate 
circle in which he lived and worked will make 
available the real story of Mr. Hopkins and 
the President. His value to Mr. Roosevelt, 
aside from his ability to do a job, evidently 
lay in a devoted loyalty which inspired com- 
plete confidence and a personalty which the 
President found free of irritation. Those 
who best could tell this story would reveal 
@ more credible account of the services per- 
formed by Mr. Hopkins than the myths 
which were created: by his enemies. Their 
conception of Mr. Hopkins and the value of 
his war work pictures him as a selfless, 
shrewd, and abie administrator, unquestion- 
ing in sacrifice to duty, stoically accepting 
such personal tragedies as the death of his 
youngest son in action, spending his frail 
health beyond endurance. He was Credited 
with an ability to deal so forthrightly, yet 
without offense with our allies, that he was 
chosen for the most difficult missions in pur- 
suit of what we needed. And no scandal of 
personal aggrandizement was ever made to 
stick to his name. 

The death of Mr. Roosevelt ended an as- 
sociation which is unique and, therefore, of 
fascinating interest to the historians. One 
may believe that when its details are recorded 
Mr. Hopkins will outlive the memory of his 
detractors. 


Mr. MAYBANK. I may say, Mr. Pres- 
ident, that in the passing of Harry Hop- 
kins the people of the United States have 
lost one of their great war leaders, a man 
who gave understandingly of his time, 
his service, and his energy, always in the 
interest -of America and the American 
people during the crisis of the war and 
the period immediately following the 
war. 

Mr. President, in the death of Mr. 
Hopkins I have lost a very dear personal 
friend. The editorials I have placed in 
the Recorp truly picture his character, 
his courage, and his unselfishness. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


By unanimous consent, the following 
routine business was transacted: 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following leiters, 
which were referred as indicated: 


REPORT ON DISPOSITION OF SURPLUS WAR-BUILT 
MERCHANT SHIPS 


A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, 
transmitting a confidential copy of a report 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff on the disposition 
of surplus war-built merchant ships (with an 


accompanying report); to the Committee on 
Commerce. 


REPORT ON CERTAIN LANDS WITHIN INDIAN 
RESERVATIONS 


A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 
Interior, reporting, pursuant to law, that no 
lands valuable for power or reservoir sites or 
necessary for use in connection with irriga- 
tion projects have heen reserved from lands 
within Indian reservations; to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs. 


REPORT OF UNITED STATES OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


A letter from the Administrator of the Fed- 
eral Security Agency, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, the Annual Report of the Office of 
Education for the fiscal year 1945 (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 


ReEporT OF SoctaL SECurrTY BOARD 


A letter from the Administrator of the 
Federal Security Agency, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, the Tenth Annual Report of the 
Social Security Board, for the fiscal year ended 
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June 30, 1945 (with an accompanying report): 
to the Committee on Finance, ; 

A letter from the Administrator of the sur. 
plus Administration, transmitting 
pursuant to law, the fourth quarterly prog. 
ress report of that Administration, 1945 (with 
an accompanying report); to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

REPORT OF SURPLUS PROPERTY Boarp 


A letter from the Administrator of the 
Surplus Property Administration, transmit. 
ting, pursuant to law, the third quarterly 
progress report of the Surplus Property 
Board, 1945 (with an accompanying report): 
to the Committee on Military Affairs, 


ReEporT OF CAPITAL TRANSIT Co. 


A letter from the president of the Capital 
Transit Co., Washington, D. C., transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a report covering opera- 
tions of that company for the calendar year 
1945, with balance sheet as of December 31, 
1945 (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 


ReporT OF WASHINGTON Rattway & Eectaic 
Co. 


A letter from the vice president of the 
Washington Railway & Electric Co., trans. 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report of that 
company for the year ended December 31, 
1945 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia, 


Report OF Potomac ELEcTRIC Power Co. 


A letter from the general manager of the 
Potomac Electric Power Co., Washington, 
D. C., transmitting, pursuant to law, a re- 
port of that company for the year ended 
December 31, 1945 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 


STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES OF 
THE CHESAPEAKE & PoTOMAC TELEPHONE 
Co. 

Two letters from the president of the 
Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co. 
Washington, D. C., transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a comparative general balance sheet and 
a@ corrected statement of receipts and ex- 
penditures of that company for the year 
ended December 31, 1945 (with accompany- 
ing reports); to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIAL 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 
A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of California, to the Committee on 
Military Affairs, 


“Senate Joint Resolution 2 


“Joint resolution relative to memorializing 
the President and Congress of the United 
States to declare as surplus all unnecessary 
building materials held by the armed 
forces and to provide preference rights to 
veterans in sales of such materials 
“Whereas the conclusion of actual hostili- 

ties finds the armed services of the United 

States in possession of large quantities of 

building materials in this State which are 

no longer needed in the prosecution of the 
war; and 

“Whereas there exists in this State an im- 
mediate and urgent need to provide ade- 
quate housing facilities for our citizens and 
especially for returning veterans and their 
families; and 

“Whereas it is only fitting and proper that 

a@ grateful Nation afford every possible op- 

portunity to its veterans to reestablish them- 

selves in civil life and in comfortable, sani- 
tary, and healthful surroundings: Now, 
therefore, be it 
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“Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of 
of the State of California, jointly, That the 
Legisiature of the State of California hereby 
memorializes and respectfully urges the 
president and the Congress of the United 
States immediately to declare as surplus all 
building materials now held by the armed 
forces in this State and which are no longer 
required for military purposes, and to pro- 
vide proper measures whereby veterans be 
given a priority in the purchase of such ma- 
terials; and be it further 

“Pesolved, That a copy of this joint resolu- 
tion be transmitted to the President of the 
United States, and to the President pro tem- 
pore of the Senate, to the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, and to each of 
the Senators and Representatives of this 
State in the Congress.” 

By Mr. LA FOLLETTE: 

A resolution adopted by the Common Coun- 
cil of the City of Milwaukee, Wis., praying for 
the enactment of House bill 2232, providing 
for a permanent Fair Employment Practice 
Committee; ordered to lie on the table. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A petition of sundry members of St. Paul’s 
Evangelical and Reformed Church, of 
Eudora, Kans., praying for the enactment of 
legislation to provide for the immediate re- 
lease of conscientious objectors in the 
armed forces; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

A memorial of sundry members and 
friends of St. Paul’s Evangelical and Re- 
formed Church of Eudora, Kans., remon- 
strating against the enactment of legisla- 
tion providing for compulsory military con- 
scription; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 


DEMOBILIZATION OF ARMED FORCES— 
PETITION 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I present 
a petition signed by more than 100 resi- 
dents of the city of Jamestown, N. Dak., 
the signatures to which, I am told, were 
secured in less than 1 hour. I may say 
that I know most of the signers per- 
sonally, and they are of all political com- 
plexions. The petition reads as follows: 

Ve, the undersigned, citizens of the city 
of Jamestown, Stutsman County, N. Dak., 
demand that all men who have been in the 
armed forces for 2 years and have served 
overseas be released immediately. We be- 
lieve there are shipping accommodations to 
bring the men who are eligible for discharge 
home from both the Pacific and European 
theaters if the facilities are used properly 
and for the purpose of bringing the eligible 
yen of the armed forces to the United 

tates. 
AMENDMENT OF RAILROAD RETIREMENT 

ACT—PETITION 


Mr.CAPPER. Mr. President, I have re- 
ceived a petition signed by several hun- 
dred railroad employees of Liberal, Kans., 
asking me to work for a measure that 
will amend the Railroad Retirement Act, 
changing the age limit to 60 years, and 
the total disability clause to include those 
with 10 years’ service with the railroads. 
I think this suggestion is worthy of seri- 
ous consideration. I ask that the peti- 
tion be referred to the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce for early considera- 
tion. The petition is as follows: 

We, the undersigned railroad employees, 
ask that you exert your influence in having 
the railroad retirement law amended, 
changing the age limit to 60 years and the 
total disability clause to include those with 
10 years’ service with the railroads. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the petition will be re- 





ceived and referred to the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce, as requested by the 
Senator from Kansas. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA REPRESENTA- 
TION IN THE CONGRESS 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I have 
received a copy of a resolution adopted 
by the Hampshire Heights (D. C.) Citi- 
zen’s Association urging the Congress to 
enact the Capper-Sumners resolution 
granting District representation in the 
Senate and House of Representatives, as 
well as Presidentia! electors. 

I ask unanimous consent to present 
the resolution for appropriate reference 
and that it be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was received, referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, and ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas there is now in committee the 
Sumners-Capper resolution which provides 
for an amendment to the Constitution to 
empower Congress to grant the District rep- 
resentation in the Senate and the House of 
Representatives and among the electors; and 

Whereas it is the desire of the greater num- 
ber of Washingtonians that this resolution 
be favorably acted upon; and 

Whereas this association has on a number 
of occasions in the past years endorsed such 
action: Therefore be it 

Resolved in regular meeting assembled this 
22d day of January 1946, That Hampshire 
Heights Citizens’ Association go on record as 
favoring the passage of this resolution; and 
further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent the following: The president of the 
United States Federation of Citizens’ Asso- 
ciation; Senators CaPprrr, WHERRY, STANFILL, 

and Murpockx; Senate Judiciary Committee; 
Representative SumNners; Central Suffrage 
Conference. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Don. R. LAMBORNE, 
Chairman, Suffrage Committee. 


SUSPENSION OF IMMIGRATION-—RESOLU- 
TION OF VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I have 
received from the national legislative 
committee of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, a very fine organization, a copy 
of a resolution adopted by them in which 
they take a stand for suspension of all 
immigration. I ask unanimous consent 
to present the resolution for appropriate 
reference and that it be printed in the 
Recorp. I believe this proposal has 
strong support in my section of the coun- 
try. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was received, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration, and ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas the critical shortage of housing in 
the United States is such as to require a 
period of 10 years for construction of new 
homes before the housing accommodations 
will meet the demands of the population 
of the United States; and 

Whereas the United States has an obliga- 
tion to first furnish employment to the men 
and women of the armed forces who have 
defended this country, and also furnish em- 
ployment to the other employable citizens 
of the United States; and 

Whereas unrestricted immigration to this 
country will intensify the critical housing 
shortage and prevent the furnishing of em- 
ployment to returned veterans and employ- 
able citizens: Therefore be it 


Resolved, by the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
of the United States, through its national 
legislative committee, meeting in Washing- 
ton January 14, 15, and 16, 1946, That Con- 
gress be requested to immediately enact leg- 
islation prohibiting immigration from all 
countries for a period of 10 years; be it 
further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to all Members of the House of 
Representatives and the Senate of the United 
States, with a request for an early proncounce- 
ment of their position on this issue. 


PROTEST AGAINST GRANTING OF GOV- 
ERNMENT LOANS TO FOREIGN COUN- 
TRIES 


Mr. CAPPES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to present for appro- 
priate reference and printing in the 
REcorD a resolution adopted by the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States, through its national legislative 
committee, meeting in Washington, D.C., 
January 14, 15, and 16, 1946, protesting 
against the granting of Government 
loans to foreign governments or the ad- 
vancement in the future of any money to 
any foreign agency or government, and 
requesting that the national legisiative 
representative of that organization be 
authorized and directed to represent 
such action before congressional] com- 
mittees. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was received, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, and 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


Whereas the United States State Depart- 
ment has entered into an agreement with a 
foreign government for a Government loan 
in the amount of about $4,000,000,000, re- 
quiring the future approval of Congress; and 

Whereas other foreign countries already 
have or are making approaches to this Gov- 
ernment for loans which will aggregate 
$30,000,000,000 or more; and 

Whereas the debt of the Federal Govern- 
ment as a result of the recent conflict ap- 
proximates $300,000,000,000, a staggering in- 
debtedness under any circumstances; and 

Whereas the loan presently negotiated and 
awaiting congressional approval is at a rate 
of 2 percent, but actually, as a result of the 
5 years’ grace, approximates a rate of 1.62 
percent, and the Federal Government aver- 
age rate on War bonds and Victory bonds is 
approximately 1.92 percent; and 

Whereas it has been said by most econo- 
mists, and as has been well said by many 
statesmen, “that if this country can main- 
tain full employment and a standard of liv- 
ing higher than that of any other country 
{the American standard of living and way 
of life] only by perpetually having a large 
surpius of exports over imports, then it will 
be impossible for any foreign country receiv- 
ing such a loan to repay same”; and 

Whereas statesmen of the country now fa- 
vored by the loan agreement advance one set 
of expressions for home consumption and 
another for consumption in the United 
States—the former along this line: That 
“the loan is a prelude to further mutual 
advantageous arrangements and that the 
Empire and this country’s activities can be 
integrated to insure for ourselves [the bor- 
rowing country] and the whole world a long 
period of prosperity and peace”; and 

Whereas attention is called in the above 
respect to the attitude of this borrowing 
country regarding overseas and international 
aviation respecting the dictation of fares for 
aerial transportation and its recent unilateral 
action, secretly applied, of imposing 21 points 
of submission on the independent country 
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of Siam, most of which covered trade prefer- 
ences and exclusive aviation rights; and 

Whereas experience of the Government as 
a loaner of money to foreign governments, 
over the years, unfortunately demonstrates 
that we become disliked and accused of 
many things; lack culture, are behind the 
times and our religious perception woefully 
antiquated and as on former occasions we 
will be called Uncle Shylock and many other 
unkind names; and 

Whereas in the light of the future financial 
needs of and rehabilitation of our veterans 
and service men and women, and the wel- 
fare of our country and its citizens, our 
economy now is burdened beyond the break- 
ing point, in the matter of Government 
debt; and 

Whereas it was never envisioned in this 
or any other country’s fiscal set-up, to be- 
come a government banker, for other coun- 
tries good or bad, and is foreign to our 
country’s policy and inimical to its welfare 
and status of respect in the family of 
nations; and 

Whereas in the light of the economic 
principal involved, that to be able to repay 
any loan granted a foreign country, it would 
be necessary for such foreign country to 
export to the United States goods and serv- 
ices in excess of the value of those imported 
from the United States, in other words a 
balance of trade against our labors and in- 
dustry; how would labor and industry like 
that? (We veterans also are greatly con- 
cerned.) And to meet just such a situation 
and circumstance, the borrowing country has 
seen to it that there is in the agreement an 
escape clause which permits the borrower 
to put off interest payments in any year in 
which it has insufficient dollar balances. 
How frequently will this occur do you think? 
And if you are not a dodo, what do you need 
to happen or be told you, not to know 
from the above that this Government loan 
if granted will, as in the past, never be re- 
paid by such Government, and they have 
set up the proviso, which will be its answer 
whenever the default occurs; and 

Whereas your ajftention is called to the 
reply courteous given our country by the 
present borrower when we as customarily 
present the bill for debts due—in June 1938. 
The borrower’s Ambassador presented the 
following note June 14, 1938: 

“IT am directed to express the appreciation 
of His Majesty’s Government of the assur- 
ance of the Government of the United 
States is fully disposed to discuss any pro- 
posal which His Majesty’s Government may 
desire to put forward in regard to the pay- 
ment of this indebtedness. * * * His 
Majesty's Government will be willing to re- 
open discussions on the subject whenever 
circumstances are such as to warrant the 
hope that a satisfactory result might be 
reached.” 

Can't you just visualize the nature of the 
answer 10 or 20 years hence if another loan is 
granted and another bill therefor is received; 
and 

Whereas notwithstanding the propaganda 
that will be spread nationally seeking to 
arouse public favor for the granting of this 
first proposed loan in the year 1946, it, and 
any others, is against the best interest and 
welfare of our country and its citizens: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United States, through its na- 
tional legislative committee, meeting in 
Washington, D. C., this 14th, 15th, and 16th 
of January 1946, memorializes the Congress 
of the United States to oppose and refuse the 
granting of Government loans to foreign gov- 
ernments or the advancements in the future 
to any foreign agency or government of any 
money, or grant of funds for any reason or 
purpose whatsoever by this Government from 
any Government source, and that the na- 
tional legislative representatives be author- 
ized and directed to represent such action 
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before congressional committees handling 
such legislation. 

That such loans from private sources or 
advancements for relief or otherwise by pub- 


lic appeal is suggested as the proper proce- 
dure. 


REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


Mr. TYDINGS, from the Committee 
on Territories and Insular Affairs, to 
which were referred the following bills, 
reported them severally without amend- 
ment and submitted reports thereon: 


H. R. 3580. A bill to authorize municipali- 
ties and public utility districts in the Terri- 
tory of Alaska to issue revenue bonds for 
public-works purposes (Rept. No. 910); 

H. R. 3614. A bill to ratify and confirm act 
33 of the Session Laws of Hawaii, 1945, ex- 
tending the time within which revenue bonds 
may be issued and delivered under chapter 
118, Revised Laws of Hawaii, 1945 (Rept. No. 
911); and 

H. R. 8657. A bill to ratify and confirm act 
32 of the Session Laws of Hawaii, 1945 (Rept. 
No. 912). 


REPORT ON DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE 
PAPERS 


Mr. BARKLEY, from the Joint Select 
Committee on the Disposition of Execu- 
tive Papers, to which were referred for 
examination and recommendation a list 
of records transmitted to the Senate by 
the Archivist of the United States that 
appeared to have no permanent value or 
historical interest, submitted a report 
thereon pursuant to law. 


BILLS AND A JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were in- 
troduced, read the first time, and, by 
unanimous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 


By Mr. CAPPER: 

S. 1780. A bill to provide for the appoint- 
ment of public defenders in the district 
courts of the United States; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

(Mr. GOSSETT (for himself, Mr. CARVILLE, 
Mr. CHavez, Mr. JoHNson of Colorado, Mr. 
RosBERTSON, Mr. McFaRLAnp, Mr. MITCHELL, and 
Mr. Morse), introduced Senate bill 1781, to 
authorize the establishment of field sta- 
tions in the Bureau of Mines for the pur- 
pose of reestablishing the mineral resources 
in the United States, which was referred to 
the Committee on Mines and Mining and 
appears under a separate heading.) 

(Mr. LANGER introduced Senate bill 8S. 
1782, to provide for loans to individuals for 
the purpose of enabling them to obtain a 
college or university education, which was 
referred to the Committee on Education and 
Labor, and appears under a separate heading.) 

(Mr. McCARRAN introduced Senate bill 
1788, to amend the District of Columbia 
Teachers’ Salary Act of 1945, as amended, to 
provide for increases in the salaries of cer- 
tain teachers, and for other purposes, which 
was referred to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and appears under a sep- 
arate heading.) 

(Mr. BARKLEY introduced Senate Joint 
Resolution 138, to implement further the 
purposes of the Bretton Woods Agreements 
Act by authorizing the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to carry out an agreement with the 
United Kingdom, and for other purposes, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, and appears under a 
separate heading.) 


NEW MINERAL DEPOSITS 


Mr. GOSSETT. Mr. President, I was 
requested by the Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. CARVILLE] to introduce a bill to 
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authorize the establishment of fleld sta. 
tions in the Bureau of Mines for the 
purpose of reestablishing the mineral re. 
sources of the United States. On behalf 
of myself, the Senator from Nevada (Mr 
Carvitte], the Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. Cuavez], the Senator from Colorado 
(Mr. Jonnson], the Senator from Wyo. 
ming (Mr. Rosertson], the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. McFartanp], the Senator 
from Washington (Mr. MitcHett), and 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morsz], 
I now ask unanimous consent to intro- 
duce the bill and that it be referred to 
the Committee on Mines and , 

There being no objection, the bill (s. 
1781) to authorize the establishment of 
field stations of the Bureau of Mines for 
the purpose of reestablishing the min. 
eral reserves of the United States and 
to provide for research and instruction 
in methods of discovering new mineral 
deposits, and for other purposes, was 
received, read twice by its title, and re. 
ferred to the Committee on Mines and 
Mining. 


LOANS TO INDIVIDUALS TO OBTAIN COL- 
LEGE OR UNIVERSITY EDUCATION 


Mr, LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to introduce for ap. 
propriate reference a bill te provide for 
loans to individuals for the purpose of 
enabling them to obtain a college or uni- 
versity education; and I request that it 
be printed in full at this point in the 
REcorD. 

There being no objection, the bill (S, 
1782) to provide for loans to individuals 
for the purpose of enabling them to ob- 
tain a college or university education 
was received, read twice by its title, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Education 
and Labor, and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Commissioner 
of Education (hereinafter referred to as the 
“Commissioner”) is authorized and directed 
to make loans, as provided in this act from 
the fund established pursuant to section 5, 
to individuals desiring to obtain vocational, 
technical, academic, or professional educa- 
tion beyond the high-school level. 

Sec. 2. (a) Any person who is a citizen of 
the United States, and who has successfully 
completed a high-school course, or its equiva- 
lent, shall, upon application therefor ap- 
proved by the Commissioner, be eligible for a 
loan under this act in an amount not to ex- 
ceed $500. 

(b) An application for a loan under this 
act shall be in such form and contain such 
information as may be prescribed by the 
Commissioner and shal] contain (1) a state- 
ment by the applicant that he has not there- 
tofore received a loan under this act; (2) a 
statement of the course of study or training 
proposed to be undertaken by the applicant; 
(3) a statement by the applicant that the 
loan applied for is necessary to such under- 
taking, and that, if granted, the proceeds 
thereof will be used to defray the costs of 
tuition, fees, books, supplies, board, lodging, 
and other necessary expenses incident to such 
study or training; and (4) a certification by 
an educational or training institution that 
it has found the applicant qualified for such 
course of study and that it is willing to ad- 
mit him for such purpose. 

Sec, 3. Such loans shall be made without 
security, except that the borrower shall 
execute a promissory note payable to the 
United States. Such note shall mature 18 
years after the date of the loan, and 
bear interest at the rate of 1 percent per 
annum. If the applicant is a minor, such 
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note shall bear the endorsement of his parent 
or guardian. 

src. 4. No loan shall be made to any person 
for any period during which he is receiving 
education or training under title II of the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944. 

Sec. 5. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated the sum of $3,000,000,000, which 
shall constitute a revolving fund to be avail- 
able for the purpose of making loans under 


this act. 
Sec. 6. (a) The Commissioner is author- 


ized to promulgate such rules and regulations 
as may be necessary to carry out the provi- 
sions of this act. 

(b) Nothing in this act shall be construed 
to authorize the Commissioner to exercise any 
influence upon the choice by an applicant for 
a loan under this act of a course of training 
or study or of the educational or training in- 
stitution at which such course is to be pur- 
sued, or to authorize the Commissioner to 
exercise any supervision or control over any 
such institution. 

(c) The provisions of this act shall be ad- 
ministered without discrimination against 
any person on account of his race, color, or 
creed. 


AMENDMENT OF DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
TEACHERS’ SALARY ACT OF 1945 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to introduce a bill to 
amend the District of Columbia Teach- 
ers’ Salary Act of 1945, as amended, to 
provide for increases in the salaries of 
certain teachers, and for other purposes, 
and request that it be referred to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

There being no objection, the bill 
(S. 1783) to amend the District of Colum- 
bia Teachers’ Salary Act of 1945, as 
amended, to provide for increases in the 
salaries of certain teachers, and for other 
purposes, was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 


AMENDMENT TO REVENUE BILL OF 1946 


Mr. BUTLER submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him to 
the revenue bill for 1946. which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance, and 
ordered to be printed. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 5158) reducing certain 
appropriations and contract authoriza- 
tions available for the fiscal year 1946, 
and for other purposes, was read twice 
by its title and referred to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 


THE ISSUES OF THE DAY—ADDRESS BY 
SENATOR KILGORE 


[Mr. McFARLAND asked and obtained 
leave to have printed in the Recorp an ad- 
dress delivered by Senator Kricorr before the 
United Labor Committee for Political Action 
at Minneapolis, Minn., on January 10, 1946, 
which appears in the Appendix.| 


THE PROPOSED LOAN TO GREAT BRIT- 
AIN—ADDRESS BY SENATOR BROOKS 


[Mr. WHERRY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address en- 
titled “Should Congress Approve the Pro- 
posed Loan to Britain?” delivered by Sena- 
tor Brooxs before the Illinois Manufacturers 
Association at Chicago, Ill., January 15, 1946, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


THE SCHUYLKILL RIVER RESTORATION 
PROGRAM— ADDRESS BY SENATOR 
MYERS 


|Mr. MYERS asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address en- 
titled “The Schuylkill River Restoration Pro- 


gram,” delivered by him at a meeting of the 
Interstate Commission on the Delaware River 
Basin, held at Philadelphia, Pa., on January 
25, 1946, which appears in the Appendix.] 


LOOPHOLES IN ELECTION LAWS— 
ARTICLE BY SENATOR WILEY 


(Mr. WILEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an article en- 
titled “Loopholes in Election Laws,” written 
by him and publishec in the February 1946 
issue of Nation’s Business, which appears in 
the Appendix.] 


THE DECISIVE ISSUES OF 1946—ADDRESS 
BY SENATOR KILGORE 


{Mr. MEAD asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Rrcorp a radio address 
entitled “The Decisive Issues of 1946,” de- 
livered by Senator Krrcore on the program 
Congress Speaks, on January 15, 1946, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


THE NEED FOR HOUSING FACILITIES AND 
HOUSING SUPPLIES 

{Mr. MEAD asked anc obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a release relating 
to the need for housing facilities and housing 
supplies in the United States, issued by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
on Januery 25, 1946, which appears in the 
Appendix. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE REA PROGRAM IN 
NEBRASKA—ADDRESS BY CLAUDE R. 
WICKARD 


|Mr. BUTLER askea and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address en- 
titled “Development of the REA Program in 
Nebraska,” delivered by Claude R. Wickard, 
Administrator of the Rural Electrification 
Administration, before a meeting of the Ne- 
braska Association of Rural Power Districts, 
at Columbus, Nebr., on January 25, 1946, 
which appears in the Appendix.} 


ADDRESS BY HARRY W. BASHORE BEFORE 
NEBRASKA RECLAMATION ASSOCIATION 

|Mr. BUTLER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorr an address de- 
livered by Harry W. Bashore, former Com- 
missioner of the Bureau of Reclamation, 
Department of the Interior, before the Ne- 
braska Reclamation Association, at Lincoln, 
Nebr., on January 28, 1946, which appears in 
the Appendix.] 


HOW WE CAN MAKE JOBS FOR MILLIONS— 
ARTICLE BY J. A. KRUG 

[Mr. McCARRAN asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an article en- 
titled “How We Can Make Jobs for Millions,” 
written by J. A. Krug, former Chairman of 
the War Production Board, and published in 
the American magazine for January 1946, 
which appears in the Appendix. |] 


BIRTHDAY OF THE LATE PRESIDENT 
ROOSEVELT—POEM BY GEORGE W. 
WARD 
{Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina asked 

and obtained leave to have printed in the 

ReEcorpD a poem written by George W. Ward, 

which appears in the Appendix.| 


GOVERNMENT CONTROL OF PRICES 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. BiLz0] has 
the floor. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President. will the 
Senator from Mississippi yield to me? 

Mr. BILBO. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I should 
like to say that the first remarks I made 
on the floor of the Senate after taking the 
oath of office had to do with the need of 
obtaining maximum production of meat. 
Soon after I was appointed a member of 
the Small Business Committee. While 
serving on that committee the committee 


has held scores of hearings having to do 
with establishing prices which would 
bring about maximum production. In 
some instances prices have been raised 
vertically. In some cases subsidies have 
been paid, such as the one designed to 
bring about an increase in the production 
of milk. But along the line there have 
been some increases in prices. 

At this moment much sentiment seems 
to be developing throughout the country 
on the part of merchants, producers, and 
labor that, in order to increase employ- 
ment, our pricing system should be made 
flexible, and that prices should be made 
sufficiently high to obtain increased pro- 
duction. 

I know Members of the Senate are 
anxious to learn the source of a state- 
ment which was made in the press re- 
cently, relative to the production of 
broadcloth shirts. The situation orig- 
inated in an executive session of the 
Small Business Committee held during 
the holiday period. At that time the 
representative of a shirt company ap- 
peared before me in executive session. I 
was asked not to give the name of the 
company, so I withhold the name. The 
name, however, has been printed in the 
press. The witness told us that if his 
company could be given a flexible pricing 
program it would be able to produce and 
deliver shirts to the consumer. We asked 
why shirt companies could not do so now. 
We were told that shirt companies could 
not, under what is called MAP—which 
means maximum average price—produce 
shirts at the current cost level. 

The representative of the company 
was asked, “Do you have on hand now 
any shirts already manufactured that 
you can deliver?” That question was 
asked because at every turn of the road 
we find discharged servicemen who want 
to buy suits of clothes and broadcloth 
shirts. It was then revealed that this 
particular company had on hand today 
in their own warehouse 35,000 dozen 

broadcloth shirts and 15,000 dozen pairs 
of shorts. We asked, “Why can you not 
deliver these shirts and shorts?” ‘rhe 
answer was, “Because we cannot deliver 
them at less than cost. If we go any 
higher than MAP, we are subject to suit 
for violation of regulations and the pay- 
ment of damages.” The question was 
asked, “How much would you have to 
increase the price to free these shirts?” 

Mr. President, I shall give the figures. 
By the way, I may say that the price for 
that particular shirt was $2.24 retail, 
which may enable the Members of the 
Senate to knoW what brand of shirt Iam 
talking about. Without any increase at 
all in price, in February the company 
can deliver only 5 percent because of 
MAP—maximum average price. If the 
company were to increase the wholesale 
price of the shirt only 10 percent, the 
company could distribute 35 percent of 
those shirts wthcut losing money. If 
the company were permitted to increase 
the wholesale price 20 percent—and 20 
percent on this particular brand of shirt 
would be 44 cents, so the consumer could 
buy it for $2.68—the company would be 
able to deliver 80 percent of that stock of 
35,000 dozen shirts now stored in its 
warehouse. If the wholesale price of 
that shirt were raised 30 percent, the 
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company would be able to deliver all the 
shirts it now has in its warehouse and 
go on a 100-percent production basis, 

Mr. President, I think this is the first 
time those figures have been placed be- 
fore the Senate. Isubmit that in view of 
those figures we should reflect upon the 
question of a flexible price program in 
the extension of the act. We could have 
all 35,000 dozen broadcloth shirts which 
are now in the warehouse brought out 
and sold to returned servicemen and to 
civilian consumers if an increase.of 30 
percent were permitted in the wholesale 
price of the shirt. Eighty percent of 
them could be brought out for sale if an 
increase of 20 percent in the wholesale 
price were permitted; 35 percent if an 
increase in the wholesale price of 10 per- 
cent were permitted, and the maximum 
increase in cost to the consumer would be 
48 cents a shirt throughout the country. 

A visit to the clothing stores will dis- 
close that no broadcloth shirts are for 
sale. One can buy long pointed-collar 
sport shirts which sell for $8 or $9 apiece, 
which cannot be worn to work. Such 
shirts will not serve to meet the needs 
of the majority of people. What we need 
to do, if OPA is to be extended, is to adopt 
a flexible price program which will per- 
mit the production which is now so badly 
needed. This shirt example is one of the 
best I can present to the Senate, It is 
convincing evidence that where a choice 
must’ be made between production and 
price, it should be made in favor of pro- 
duction. Maximum production is the 
only weapon that can be successfully 
used to whip inflation. 

Mr. President, I call attention to one 
more matter. I have in my hand an 
article published in this morning’s news- 
paper, which I have not as yet had op- 
portunity to verify. It is an AP dispatch, 
dated Detroit, January 30, relating to the 
Ford Motor Co. I read: 

Henry Ford 2d, president of the Ford Motor 
Co., today told Federal officials he was “‘con- 
vinced that if Government control of prices is 
removed promptly, management and labor 
will settle their differences without running 
to the Government.” 


The article states that the Ford Motor 
Co. is losing $300 on every car it now 
makes for civilian consumption. 

The newspaper article has not been 
authenticated, and I simply read it for 
what it is worth. The Associated Press is 
reliable. The article again brings to the 
attention of the people of this country 
that if we are to whip inflation we must 
obtain production. The only way to whip 
inflation is by increased production. 
Here we have two outstanding examples 
of what results from the present OPA 
policy. I wanted to cite them in support 
of a program I have been working for 
since I came to the United States Senate. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I wish to 
say a few words dealing with the same 
subject discussed by the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. WHERRY]. 

I think if we are to extend OPA we 
shall have to lay down definite directives 
in relation to procedure. In the OPA 
there are too many square pegs in round 
holes, who do not appreciate what the 
Senator from Nebraska has said so clear- 
ly, namely, that unless we get produc- 
tion we shall have inflation; and if we 
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shave inflation the American dollar will 
be depreciated in the same manner that 
European currencies have been depre- 
ciated. 

The Senator from Nebraska spoke of 
Henry Ford 2d.. Today I received a copy 
of a telegram which Mr. Ford sent to 
Mr. John W. Snyder, Director of the Of- 
fice of War Mobilization and Reconver- 
sion. In a moment I shall read it into 
the REcorp. 

Mr. President, the situation in rela- 
tion to OPA is that apparently men have 
become hog-tied to the letter of a di- 
rective. They fail to see the need of the 
country for production—production of 
everything. Do they want inflation? 
They will get it with a vengeance, if we 
do not get preduction, 

One instance was brought to my at- 
tention the other day in connection with 
enforcement. An official of OPA went 
into a store and ascertained that oranges 
the skins of which had contracted over 
a period of time weighed less than they 
weighed when they were full of moisture. 
He found that the weight of the oranges 
had decreased, with the result that the 
person selling the oranges, according to 
the OPA official, had charged 2 cents 
more than he should. Instead-of coun- 
seling with the storekeeper, instead of 
advising him, instead of doing that 
which government was brought into ex- 
istence to do, namely, to assist the in- 
dividual, this official went through the 
books of the storekeeper for a period of 
18 months, assumed that all oranges had 
been sold on that basis, and fined the 
storekeeper $700. That is only one in- 
stance of persecution. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILEY. I shall be glad to yield 
in a moment. 

Let me cite another illustration. In 
the fall of 1941 a certain factory in my 
State entered into the production of 
commodities needed by the citizens of 
this country, but the production had 
been in progress only 3 months when 
the war came on. The entire factory 
was turned over to the Government for 
the manufacture of war materials. 
When the war was over and the com- 
pany resumed the manufacture of ar- 
ticles which were needed by American 
citizens, production was limited to the 
amount which had been produced in the 
3 months of 1941. 

Mr. President, this is a common oc- 
currence. The situation is a scandal. 
We cannot even obtain socks. The other 
day my wife went down town to buy a 
pair of socks for me. She found that 
the socks offered for sale were brought in 
from South America. My son, who has 
just returned from South America, where 
he had been for 3 years, stated that the 
socks were not made in South America, 
but were imported from England. The 
price of the socks was $1.65. 

A news article indicates that men’s 
shirts can be sold abroad but not in 
America. Why? Because OPA cannot 
see the way to take care of American 
needs. 

We are not only failing to get produc- 
tion of needed consumers goods, but we 
are also getting unemployment. Men 
are thrown out of work in my State by 
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the hundreds. Why? Because of lack 
of vision by public officials, who are bling 
to the effect of their actions. 

America, which has productive capa- 
city, manpower, money, machinery, ang 
demand, cannot get into production be- 
cause of the dumbbells in OPA, 

Earlier in my remarks I referred to a 
telegram from Mr. Henry Ford 24 to 
John W. Snyder, Director of the Office of 
War Mobilization and Reconversion, 
Henry Ford 2d is one of the big men of 
this country. He is young in years, but 
he and his ancestors have a background 
of production for building the economic 
health of this country. This is what 
Henry Ford 2d telegraphed to Mr. 
Snyder: 


Our part of the job of reconversion is mass 
production of cars and trucks, and we have 
tried to do everything within our power since 
Vi-day to get into maximum production as 
quickly as possible. We have not succeeded, 
However, this has in no way been the fault 
of our employees. We have had no strikes 
since VJ-day. 

Time and again we have been forced to 
shut down operations because suppliers could 
not get us parts and materials for our cars 
and trucks. Some of them have stopped 
making our parts because they lost money at 
their ceiling prices. Some are slowed down 
in their production by strikes or are losing 
their employees because they cannot raise 
weges. Some cannot now get steel. 

Unless steel can be made available to us 
and to our suppliers promptly we will have 
to shut down completely sometime this week. 

A'l of this is very costly—aside from the 
hardships it causes to our employees who 
want to work but cannot be assured of 
steady jobs. 

It costs $400,000 a day to maintain idle 
assembly lines. At current OPA price ceilings 
we are currently losing about $300 on every 
car we make. Last week we agreed with 
UAW-CIO on a wage increase of 18 cents an 
hour for all UAW employees. Yesterday we 
gave a 15-percent increase to all salaried em- 
ployees and all hourly rate employees not in 
UAW. These two increases will add more 
than $40,000,000 to our annual pay roll. 

We have done—and will continue to do— 
the best we can with our own affairs. We 
think the risks we have taken are justified 
because we have faith in the future of 
America. 


God bless him for that statement: “We 
have faith in the future of America.” 
His company is assuming an additional 
load of $40,000,000, and yet he has faith 
in America. The reason he is doing what 
he is doing is that he has faith. We all 
must have faith, but OPA needs to take 
the blinders off. 

Let us remove some of the clutch holds 
that men like Bowles and others who do 
not comprehend the problem have upon 
our economy. Let us remove the clutch 
holds from business and get into produc- 
tion. The night before last I spoke in a 
Nation-wide radio hook-up on the sub- 
ject of production as the most crucial 
issue of 1946. Without it we go down. 
With it we go up. 

I continue to read from Mr. Ford’s 
telegram: 

But American businesses, large and small, 
are dependent upon each other, and we are 
now blocked by circumstances entirely out- 
side our own business—circumstances which, 
in our opinion, only national action can 
remédy. 

To my mind you cannot have a freely com- 
petitive mass-production industry with even 
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posta little Government price control. When 
vou fix prices, you control every production 
operation. Fixing the price of a casting made 
in an Alabama foundry may mean forcing a 
wheel manufacturer in Ohio out of business 
and stopping an automobile assembly line in 
Detroit. 

Nobody wants run-away inflation, but if we 
continue to stifle American industry's ability 
to produce, that is exactly, in my opinion, 
what we are heading for. Inflation exists 
when there are too few products for people 
to buy with the money they have. Inflation 
grows out of scarcity. 
~ TI am not an economist. There may be 
sound reasons in the public interest for con- 
tinuing price control on such things as rents 
and foods. But so far as motorcar manu- 
facturers and their suppliers are concerned, I 
am now convinced that if Government con- 
trol of prices is removed promptly, manage- 
ment and labor will settle their differences 
without running to Government—where 
price fixing is now forcing them to go. Amer- 
icans Will soon be able to get the products 
they are eager and able to buy. And we will 
in a very short time be back to the kind of 
operation that Americans like best—finding 
ways to make money by beating competition 
to market with something better and cheaper. 

Whether or not you agree with these views, 
I want you to know that if we can have 
promptly an uninterrupted flow of materials, 
our employees can go back to steady jobs and 
help us to get to Americans the motorcars 
and trucks they are waiting for. 

Henry Forp 2d. 


Mr. President, that telegram points the 
way to the OPA and to America, if we 
really wish to “go to town.” 


PLAN TO SEND GI FAMILIES OVERSEAS 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Mississippi yield? 

Mr. BILBO. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, this 
morning my attention was directed to an 
article appearing in the Washington Post, 
which relates to a matter that I believe 
should be discussed on the floor of the 
Senate. It is entitled “Prop to Morale— 
GI Families To Go Overseas, Some at 
Government Expense.” 

Mr. President, I have had occasion to 
check the contents of the article with the 
War Department, and I find that in the 
main the statements made in the article 
are correct and I consider it most unfor- 
tunate. The article reads in part as fol- 
lows: 

The War Department yesterday placed a 
two-legged prop under sagging morale of 
troops overseas. 

1. Dependents of those remaining in thea- 
ters of operation will be permitted to join 
them within a few months, subject to ex- 
istence of accommodations and a somewhat 
complicated priority schedule. 

2. Those looking forward to redeployment 
and discharge will be speeded on their way by 
reduction of training periods for replacements 
from 13 te 8 weeks, The replacement training 
period was recently cut to 13 weeks from 17. 
} Dependents of officers and enlisted men of 
the first three grades will be taken to over- 
Seas theaters by Government transportation. 
Families of men below the grade of staff ser- 
geant are not barred from joining the men 


but must pay their own fares under existing 
iaw 


‘Mr. President, it is this last point I 
Wish to discuss briefly. There has been 
much controversy in this country about 
the demobilization of our soldiers and 
sailors who served in the recent war. The 
subject has been frequently discussed 





upon the floor of the Senate. I believe 
that every Senator and every patriot in 
this country wishes to encourage further 
demobilization of the men in the armed 
forces, so long as it is consistent with 
what is best for the interests of our 
country. Frankly, I was deeply im- 
pressed by the statement made by Gen- 
eral Eisenhower some time ago before a 
meeting of the Members of Congress, in 
which he said that 1,600,000 more men 
had been demobilized by January 1 of 
this year than had been anticipated in 
September of last year when General 
Marshall made his statement. However, 
Mr. President, many mistakes have been 
made. Many a man has had to “sweat 
it out” somewhere, although perhaps he 
should have been hume. But it was ob- 
vious that in the demobilization of 13,- 
000,000 soldiers, errors and mistakes of 
great proportions might be made. 

Mr. President, it now seems to me that 
if the Army is taking the position which 
it apparently does, according to the ar- 
ticle to which I have referred, this posi- 
tion will not help the morale of our sol- 
diers who are assigned to take care of 
distant areas; on the contrary, it will 
do just the opposite. I cannot under- 
stand why an officer or a high-rated ser- 
geant should have travel expenses in- 
curred by his family in traveling to a 
foreign land where our soldiers are doing 
occupational work, while at the same 
time a GI would be compelled to pay 
from his own pocket the travel expenses 
of his family. The same obviously is true 
of housing. In other words, the one 
who should receive help in connection 
with traveling allowances and housing 
is the one who, according to this article— 
and I understand it to be accurate—is to 
be denied such help. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. HATCH. This morning I read the 
article to which the Senator from Ili- 
nois is referring, and I was impressed by 
the thought the Senator has just voiced: 
In short, that those who can least af- 
ford to pay the expenses are the ones 
who are to be required to pay. I do not 
understand such a ruling. 

Mr. LUCAS. I agree with my dis- 
tinguished colleague from New Mexico; 
I, too, cannot understand the ruling. If 
the Army believes that this kind of rul- 
ing will serve to boost the morale of the 
man who is now in the service or the 
man who we hope will volunteer for this 
type of duty, then I am constrained to 
say that in my opinion the Army will 
find that it is badly mistaken. 

Mr. President, in view of this article, 
I believe the War Department should 
clarify the situation in some way. I take 
the position that the War Department 
should treat all servicemen alike; that 
under no circumstances can the War De- 
partment be justified in discriminating 
in behalf of the officer or the high-rated 
sergeant who is in a better financial 
position to take care of his wife and 
family if he wishes to have them cross 
the sea than is the GI who is serving 
on a private’s or corporal’s salary. The 
lower-paid serviceman is just as entitled 
to have his family by his side in an 
occupied area if he wishes to have them 


there, as is an officer or a high-rated 
sergeant—perhaps more so. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. HATCH. I merely wish to ask the 
Senator this question: If all the men 
cannot be treated alike and placed on 
the same basis, would it not be better 
to reverse the order and begin at the 
bottom rather than at the top? 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, if the sol- 
diers cannot all be placed on the same 
basis, = agree with the Senator from 
New Mexico. In my opinion, they should 
be placed on the same basis. If it is de- 
sired to boost the morale of the service- 
man who is upholding and defending the 
principles for which the war was fought, 
the discrimination which is indicated in 
the article from which I am reading can- 
not be practiced with the expectation of 
developing the kind of morale and in- 
terest which is so vital at this particuia1 
moment in the occupied countries of 
Japan and Germany. One needs only to 
read the newspapers and see what Gen- 
eral MacArthur and General McNarney 
are saying, in order to ascertain that 
the morale of some of the soldiers is 
pretty low. Yet the Army comes forward 
with an order of this kind to which ref- 
erence is made in the newspaper article. 
The order does not boost the morale, but, 
instead, it tears it down. 

Mr. President, what man with a fam- 
ily would volunteer his services under a 
situation of this kind? The article 
states: 

Travel of dependents overseas will begin 
“without delay” as soon as theater com- 
manders indicate that they are prepared to 
receive them. 


“Without delay.” What a delusion 
these words must be to any soldier who 
reads them. The order would have just 
the opposite effect. When will a theater 
commander make a request that the wife 
of Pvt. John Jones, or the wife of Office: 
Bill Smith, be allowed to go overseas? In 
other words, it is up to General Mc- 
Narney in Germany to decide when the 
wives or families of the men there will 
be allowed to go to Germany, but that 
time will not be reached until housing 
conditions in Germany are such that th: 
soldier’s family can be adequately and 
properly cared for. I do not object to 
that, Mr. President, because it will be 
necessary that housing conditions be ade- 
quate. What I object to is the issuance 
of this kind of an order. It has a tend- 
ency to deceive the servicemen who read 
it, and it will work only to their disad- 
vantage, the disadvantage of the coun- 
try, and the disadvantage of national se- 
curity. 

Mr. President, this is a matter which 
seems to me to be so important that I 
thought I should discuss it for a few 
minutes. One of the most important 
things now confronting this country is 
the solution of the demobilization prob- 
lem to the end that the serviceman and 
the country at large will have confidence 
in the Army. It is quite important that 
that condition be reached if we expect to 
carry out the commitments and obliga- 
tions which we have made in connection 
with the purposes for which we entered 
into the war. 
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So, Mr. President, I bring the matter 
to the attention of the Senate. I should 
like to have the Army clarify this subject 
at the earliest possible time, because of 
the importance which I attach to it. I 
am glad to know that my good friend, the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Hatcu] 
has reached a viewpoint with regard to 
the article similar to that which I have 
reached. 

The article continues: 

Fs.milies of military personnel already have 
veen authorized to travel to the Bahamas, 
the Canal Zone, and islands of the Antilles, 
Brazil, Bermuda, Newfoundland, Alaska, 
Aleutian Islands, Hawaii, and the Marianas. 


But again I repeat, it is only when the 
cfiicer in command in a particular the- 
ater makes the request that the wives 
and families may. be sent. Yet the ar- 
ticle would lead one to believe that 
merely by making a request of the War 
Department a soldier’s family will be on 
their way. The situation is not so simple. 

I thank the Senator from Mississippi 
for yielding. 

Mr. BILBO. 
Senator. 


THE NAVAL ATOMIC BOMB EXPERIMENT 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I wish 
now to discuss one more subject, if my 
good friend the Senator from Mississippi 
will yield to me in order that I may do 
so. I do not wish to take too much of his 
time, because I know that he has a great 
speech on his chest. [Laughter.] 

I am serious in what I say, because I 
have heard the Senator from Mississippi 
debate on previous occasions, and I have 
always been entertained by his speeches. 
Sometimes they are somewhat long, but 
nevertheless no one will challenge the 
fact that the Senator from Mississippi 
can talk. 

Mr. BILBO. Ishall be glad to give the 
Senator all the time he wishes to take, 
because what he will say may be a con- 
tribution to my cause. 

Mr. LUCAS. Ido not wish to help the 
Senator from Mississippi too much, but 
I appreciate his courtesy. [Laughter.] 

Mr. President, as I have already said, 
there is one other subject which I wish 
to discuss for a moment. Ido not know 
whether I may be treading on thin ice 
in doing so, but I inject it into the de- 
bate now taking place before the Senate 
for whatever it may be worth. 

I have been intrigued by reading what 
our Government proposes tu do with 96 
ships, including battleships and destroy- 
ers, some of which we captured during 
the war, in connection with the experi- 
ment to be made with the atomic bomb 
at some future time in the Pacific. I 
presume that the plans with respect to 
that experiment have all been completed, 
and that there is nothing which anyone 
could do to stop the proposed destruction 
of those ships. I donot know how much 
value they may have. I presume that 
they have some value from the stand- 
point of salvage, at least. Perhaps I 
may be wrong, but I think that if one 
of them could be moved into the port 
of San Diego for example, where the 
housing shortage is serious at the present 
time, it could ke used in meeting the 


I was glad to yield to the 
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housing problems of some persons who 
reside in that district. Some of the re- 
maining ships could be placed at differ- 
ent points along the Atlantic and Pacific 
coasts, and used to provide shelter for 
persons who cannot now find adequate 
housing facilities. 

Mr. President, I recall that during the 
battle of Dunkerque every conceivable 
ship which could be found, even rowboats 
and skiffs, were used in order to make it 
possible for British soldiers to he re- 
turned to the British coast. I also re- 
call that the late President Roosevelt 
sent to England approximately 50 old 
destroyers which had barnacles on their 
bottoms to such an extent that they 
could hardly move across the Atlantic, 
but they performed good service during 
the last war. 

Mr. President, another thing which 
disturbs me is this: If we are to outlaw 
the use of the atomic bomb for miltiary 
purposes, why should we be making plans 
to display atomic power as an instrument 
of destruction? Iam sure that the peo- 
ple of the world witnessed enough spec- 
tacular display of instruments of warfare 
during the last war to last them for a 
long time. Yet, we continue to talk 
about atomic power, atomic bombs, and 
rockets which will go to the moon, and 
so forth. Perhaps it is proper to do so. 
But I wonder sometimes whether the 
planned display of atomic power to take 
place at a future time in the Pacific, is 
proper. I may be wrong in my views 
with regard to the matter. I am merely 
thinking more or less out loud. But the 
more I think about it, the more I am 
convinced we should stop, look, listen, 
hesitate, and pause before going through 
with this particular project. 

Iam think‘ng of another subject which 
may be of some interest to others besides 
myself. I may be speculating somewhat, 
but suppose the atomic bomb should 
prove to be only a fizzle in destroying the 
big ships which it is planned to use in 
connection with the experiment in the 
Pacific. I presume that perhaps the ex- 
perts know exacily what will be done. I 
presume they have carefully figured it 
out, and know what the power of the 
atomic bomb will accomplish, what de- 
struction will be wrought, and what will 
be done to the waters surrounding the 
point of the experiment, as well as to 
the land nearby. But suppose, Mr. 
President, the experiment should prove 
to be a dud. I undertake to say that in 
that event our claims of having destroyed 
Hiroshima will appear to have been 
greatly exaggerated. On the other hand, 
if it proves more terrible than antici- 
pated, of what increased value would 
it represent to us in connection with our 
future participation in world affairs? 

Mr. President, I toss this subject into 
the debate for whatever it may be worth. 
But it seems to me that the joint com- 
mittee which is now handling this sub- 
ject of atomic energy should give at least 
some consideration to the question of 
whether or not we should destroy all the 
ships it is now being planned to use in 
connection with the experiment to be 
held in the Pacific. 


JANUARY 3] 


I thank the Senator from Mississipp; 
for yielding to me. 

Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, if 1 may 
ask the Senator a question, I desire to 
get clear in my own mind how many o{ 
our capital ships are supposed to be in 
the list of vessels which are to be useq 
in the experiment? 

Mr. LUCAS. I have not seen, I wij 
say to the Senator, a break-down of those 
ships. I do not know how many battle. 
ships, destroyers, and cruisers are sched. 
uled to go, and so I cannot give the Sen. 
ator the exact figures. The only thing | 
have seen is the over-all picture in the 
press, which says that some 96 vessels, 
including some vessels captured from 
Japan, including two battleships, as } 
recall, and probably the German cruiser 
Prinz Eugen, which recently came across 
the Atlantic and put into the port of 
Boston. 

Mr. BILBO. Is it the Senator's 
understanding that a part of our naval 
force is included in the list of vessels to 
be destroyed? 

Mr. LUCAS. The major number of 
the 96 ships to be destroyed are ships 
that belong to the United States. It is 
said they are out of date, but some of 
them have recently been in service. I 
noticed the other day the battleship 
Pennsylvania was included. The Penn- 
sylvania was the flagship of Admiral 
Kimmel when Pear! Harbor was attacked 
on December 7, 1941; what condition it 
is in today, I am not advised. I remem- 
ber hearing that in the Pearl Harbor 
investigation. 

Mr. BILBO. It might be best to 
destroy that memory. 

Mr. LUCAS. I again thank the Sena- 
tor for yielding. 


JOURNAL OF THURSDAY, JANUARY 17, 1946 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of Mr. Hory’s motion to amend the 
Journal of the proceedings of the Senate 
of Thursday, January 17, 1946. 

Mr. BILBO. If anyone wants to know 
just how bad this bill is, I suggest that 
if he will read these 12 objections stated 
by the Senator from North Carolina he 
will be more than convinced. I re- 
peated in my remarks, for the sake of 
emphasis, the 12 objections stated by 
the Senator from North Carolina in the 
hope that some good newspaper that 
reaches a considerable number of the 
population of the country would pub- 
lish the 12 objections. 

Mr. President, there is one mis- 
take I desire to correct. Evidently the 
press got the wrong idea, for I find, on 
examining the report made by the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor on this 
bill, that a misunderstanding has been 
brought about as to the real attitude of 
the late President Roosevelt on FEPC. It 
is true that the Republican Party whole- 
heartedly and all the way endorsed this 
foreign idea or concept, but in justice to 
the late President, I wish to say that he 
did not endorse the FEPC as proposed in 
the pending bill. The only endorsement 
he gave in the campaign of 1944 was to a 
Committee on Fair Employment Practice 
in hiring employees in war industries 
and in Government agencies. I doubt 
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whether it ever crossed the mind of Pres- 
ident Roosevelt that he would reach out 
or thought about reaching out and let- 
ting FEPC cover the private enterprises 
of this Nation. That is the absurdity of 
the proposition. So long as the Govern- 
ment itself is paying the salaries of em- 
ployees in the Government agencies and 
paying the salaries of those who are op- 
erating plants for the war effort, there 
might be some slight excuse for seeing 
that there is a complete utilization of all 
available labor, regardless of race, creed, 
color, national origin, or ancestry. But, 
so far as legislation that reaches out and 
covers the private enterprises of the Na- 
tion, private business, is concerned, it is 
so utterly foreign to our concept of 
Americanism and American constitu- 
tional government that I doubt whether 
it ever crossed President Roosevelt’s 
mind. So I desire to clear any impres- 
sion that may have gotten out from what 
I said yesterday charging President 
Roosevelt with endorsing any such alien 
ideology or concept of government as is 
embraced in the pending bill. 

Now, Mr. President, I ask permission 
to have printed in the Recorp as a part 
of my remarks, without taking the time 
of the Senate to read it, a compilation of 
some facts concerning the Southern Con- 
ference for Human Welfare. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Tuomas of Oklahoma in the chair). 
Without objection, the request of the 
Senator from Mississippi is granted. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


The Communist-front Social Work To- 
day magazine, in its June 1940 and May 1942 
issues, praised the work of the SCHW. 

An examination of the file of the Southern 
Patriot, official organ of the SCHW discloses 
a very definite following of the Communist’s 
Party-line and Communist Party ideology, 
plus support for the carrying out of the leg- 
islative program of the CIO. James A. Dom- 
browski has been its editor from the very 
beginning. 

The Patriot is ably edited; cleverly, even 
insidiously, camouflaged, carrying with it the 
conviction to the superficial of sincerity, and 
a desire to ameliorate human conditions, 
painted as though prevailing only in the 
southern States of our great Nation. Mixed 
with it is an appeal to private enterprise for 
support because the Patriot has championed 
some measures which have borne their bless- 
ings in a concrete sense, such as the freight 
rates case under ICC rulings. In this the 
Patriot undoubtedly claims too much credit 
as its share in the eventual adjustment that 
has come about in this situation. The 
Patriot has maintained steadfastly that 
freight rates have kept the South in eco- 
nomic bondage. 

Some of the accomplishments claimed by 
the Southern Patriot, as the result of its 
activities, are given officially as follows: 

1. Mobilized over 6,000 progressive south- 
ern leaders to abolish the undemocratic 
poll tax. 

2. Early in the present conflict cooperated 
in promoting a win-the-war conference in 
Raleigh, N. C., with representative leaders 
from all Southern States. 

3. In Mississippi cooperated with leading 
citizens to secure the signatures of 75 out- 
Standing white citizens to a statement in 
Support of the Governor’s efforts to bring 
mobsters to justice. 

4. Initiated a statement signed by over 
400 leading white citizens of Alabama pro- 
testing the attempt by reactionary forces to 
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make political capital from an appeal to 
racial and religious prejudices. 

5. Through press releases and special bulle- 
tins helped to educate the southern elec- 
torate on important issues of a local, re- 
gional and national nature. 

6. Publishes The Southern Patriot, a 
monthly magazine of news and opinion on 
southern trends, with an average circula- 
tion of about 10,000 and with special edi- 
tions up to 30,000. 

7. Cooperated with church, civic, and labor 
groups to initiate campaigns to qualify their 
membership to vote. 

8. Held three biennial all-southern confer- 
ences (Birmingham 1938, Chattanooga 1940, 
Nashville 1942). 

The Women’s Society of Christian Service 
of the Methodist Church of nine southeast- 
ern States, according to The Patriot, aided 
in its campaign for the continuation of the 
FSA's program. Maintenance of an oversup- 
piy of cheap farm labor from the Bahamas 
was Charged against southern agricultural 
interests by the SCHW. The TVA was styled 
eas the “dynamo for the arsenal of democ- 
racy.” Senator Futsricut’s resolution for 
internationalism was undeviatingly support- 
ed by the SCHW. Opposition to the alleged 
program of the National Cotton Council, 
fighting conversion of southern agriculture 
to food production, was constantly on the 
agenda of The Southern Patriot. The slogan 
for this was “Too much cotton—too little 
food.” The National Cotton Council was 
charged with blocking the war effort. 

The July 1943 issue of The Southern Pa- 
triot carried the voting record of southeastern 
Congressmen on the basis of pro-administra- 
tion as against administration voting on 
eight measures. The August issue contained 
an unsigned article of trends by States, 
where southern workers could powerfully in- 
fluence congressional elections. The Sep- 
tember issue played up the illiteracy of the 
South in a story about the Army rejecting 
750,000 draft-age youth. The December issue 
plumped for the Federal soldier vote bill, 
adopting the same line carried by the Daily 
Worker. 

The January 1944 issue blamed the South 
for the Republican victory in Kentucky on 
the basis of appeasement of the poll-taxers 
in the Senate. Senator Mzap, of New York, 
was asked to lead the poll-tax fight, by the 
SCHW, and the Bilbo filibuster against the 
poll tax was condemned. The March issue 
reverted back to the Federal soldier vote 
measure, with a cartoon aimed at Congress- 
man RANKIN. Congressman SAM HosBss was 
lampooned for H. R. 3690, captioned “an anti- 
labor bill.” The April number contained a 
signed article by Mrs. Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt entitled, “What Will Happen to Women 
War Workers in Postwar America?” The 
same issue enthuses over David Lilienthal’s 
leadership of the TVA. It also contained 
the announcement of the CIO-PAC’s appoint- 
ment of Dr. George S. Mitchell, Jr., as the 
southern director of its political activities. 
The May issue acclaims the Texas Supreme 
Court decision affirming the constitutional 
right of Negroes to vote in Texas primaries. 
This issue is studded with a whole page of 
signers from 13 Southern States, of a state- 
ment commending the Supreme Court’s ac- 
tion. In the same issue an article by Helen 
Fuller eulogizes the liberalism of Senators 
CLAubE Pepper, of Florida, and Lister HILL, 
of Alabama. The July issue devotes itself 


“ to the beginning of the campaign for the 


fourth term. This continues in the August 
issue, which also carries an article by the 
columnist Drew Pearson—labeled the 
“chronic liar” by President Roosevelt—under 
the title “Southern Revolt Against Roose- 
velt,” headlined “Pearson Unmasks Insti- 
gators of Plot Against Roosevelt,” in which 
Vance Muse of the Southern Committee To 
Uphold the Constitution, is the principal 


villain. The September issue reprinted a 
column by Aubrey Williams, which appeared 
in the communistic National Union Farmer, 
This same issue reproduced John Beecher’s 
poem, “White Foam Breaking,” which orig- 
inally appeared in the socialistic magazine, 
The New Republic. The October issue waxed 
enthusiastic over the “Southern Tory Demo- 
cratic revolt against Roosevelt having been 
crushed.” This issue carries a page exposé 
of so-called southern smear sheets, mention~- 
ing Senator Lee O’DANIEL’s news and Peter 
Molyneaux’s Southern Weekly. Likewise, 
Justice Hugo Black gets a page salute in this 
Same issue. The November number devotes 
itself largely to a protest against the ouster 
of President Homer Price Rainey of the Uni- 
versity of Texas. It also comes out squarely 
for the permanent Fair Employment Prac- 
tice Committee, and speaks glowingly of 
the CIO’s aid to small farmers in the South. 
The December issue devotes itseif largely to 
exposing “the Christian American” and 
Vance Muse’s campaign for so-called labor 
regulatory laws in the Southern States 
through the medium of a “right to work” 
amendment to State constitutions. 

The January 1945 issue recounts a meeting 
at Atlanta, Ga., of the South’s “outstanding 
editors and writers,” presided over by Mark 
Etheridge, publisher of the Louisville Cour- 
ier Journal, resolving against the restraining 
registration laws and practices in voting suf- 
frage of the Southern States. This issue also 
salutes Secretary of State Cordell Hull. The 
February issue brings acclaim for Secretary 
Wallace's 60,000,000 jobs program. This issue 
salutes Gov. Ellis Arnall as champion of the 
New Scuth, and covers the event of the 
SCHW’'s dinner at the Hotel Commodore, New 
York City, March 6, in honor of Mrs. Roose- 
velt. The March issue carries a lead article 
by John Hunt, editor of the South Carolina 
Pederationist, entitled “Georgia Free Vote 
Move Spreads East and West.” Elizabeth 
Allen, in this issue, argues for support of 
ratification of the Bretton Woods Agreement. 
This issue salutes Dr. Clark Foreman, the 
president of the SCHW, and Justice Hugo 
Black. The April issue covers the statements 
of southern liberals on the passing of the 
President, included among which were Sen- 
ator Pepper, Aubrey Williams, George S. 
Mitchell, David E. Lilienthal, Virginius Dab- 
ney, and others—a glowing account of the 
philosophy cf the President is interspersed. 
The May issue attempts to make a case that 
the South consists of poor people and poor 
health. “How sick is the South?”; “Percent- 
age of draftees rejected”; “Infant and ma- 
ternal mortality rates”; “Where our babies 
are born”; “State health expenditure per 
capita”; “The patient is improving”; “Some 
prescriptions”; “The cure is up to us”—are 
some of the headlines, accompanied by charts, 
in this issue. A special supplement devoted 
to Justice Black’s record is a part of this issue. 

The June issue reverts back to the freight- 
rate victory being a green light for industry 
in the South, in an article by Frank P. 
Graham, devoted to “a new, happier South,” 
with a double-spread “Why the South needs 
Bretton Woods and _ reciprocal § trade 
treaties.” This issue salutes David E. Lilien- 
thal. The July issue goes back to “What’s 
wrong with southern industry,” “Full em- 
ployment,” defending the Negro GI's; more 
on why the FEPC should be enacted, and a 
diatribe aimed at Congressman RANKIN. The 
August issue contains more on full employ- 
ment as an essential to southern farmers; an 
attack on Senator Brtgo, as un-Christian, 
diversified with some philosophy as to what 
the South needs in order to have prosperous 
farmers. The September issue has another 
chart of the voting record of southern Con- 
gressmen, this time on the plus-and-minus 
system, picked up from the Union for Demo- 
cratic Action and given currency by the so- 
cialistic New Republic. The October issue 
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has southern Congressmen sabotaging recon- 
version, an article by Henry Wallace, and one 
by Dr. Benjamin E. Mays. 

All issues of the Southern Patriot are illus- 
trated with cartoons, charts, graphs, statis- 
tical data, book reviews and political trends. 
From these and the reading of the material, 
one has very little choice between the philos- 
ophy expounded therein and that which ap- 
pears in the Communist official organ, the 
Daily Worker, and Marshall Field’s PM. 

The following records of the SCHW official 
family, including the executive board mem- 
bers, are illuminating as to left, liberal, pro- 
gressive, Socialist-Communist activities 
and philosophy. There is naturally some rep- 
etition but this was eliminated insofar 
as it was possible, to save space, and not to 
confuse the record. The determination of 
classification, as given, is taken from unusu- 
ally reliable sources, including confidential 
reports, government documents and in many 
instances the official literature of the organ- 
izations involved: 

W. W. Alexander, member of the executive 
board of the SCHW. Vice president, Julius 
Rosenwald Foundation, North Carolina. 
Sponsor of the Council of Young Southerners, 
Member of the CIO-begotten National Citi- 
zens Political Action Committee. Sponsor of 
the National Committee to Abolish the Poll 
Tax. Vice chairman, American Council on 
Race Relations. Administrator, minority 
group service of Office of Production Man- 
agement. Director, Commission on Inter- 
racial Cooperation, Member, American Youth 
Commission. National committeeman, Com- 
mittee on Militarism in Education (opposed 
to military training in colleges). Sponsor of 
the Emergency Peace Campaign. In 1930 
denounced prosecution of Communists under 
the Civil War insurrection law. 

Mary McLeod Bethune (colored): Member 
of the executive board of the SCHW. Mem- 
ber of the National Citizens Political Ac- 
tion Committee (CIO). Sponsor of the Com- 
munist conceived and controlled American 
Committee for the Protection of Foreign- 
Born. Member of the American League for 
Peace and Democracy, labeled by Attorney 
General Biddle as a Communist front or- 
ganization. Vice chairman of Fight, Official 
organ of the American League for Peace and 
Democracy, and also vice chairman of the 
Official organ of the executive board of the 
American League for Peace and Democracy, 
known as the World for Peace and Democ- 
racy. Sponsor of the Committee of Women 
of the National Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship. Endorser of the American Youth 
Congress—Communist conceived and con- 
trolied. She signed the call for the fifth 
national convention of the American Youth 
Congress which met in New York, July 1-5, 
1939. She was an active participant in bring- 
ing into being the American Youth for De- 
mocracy, successor to the Young Communist 
League. She was invited to appear before 
the Democratic National Committee, July 
1944, by Robert Hannegan, as one, among 
others, representing the AYD. AMiliated with 
Coordinating Committee to Lift the Em- 
bargo (Spanish Civil War), a Communist 
front organization. Sponsor of Council of 
Young Southerners, youth section of SCHW. 
Sponsor of Daughters of the American De- 
pression, also known as National Women’s 
Conference on Unemployment. National 
convention of Daughters of American De- 
pression, held in Washington, D. C., in 1940, 
was marked by stress placed on Communist 
line of the Stalin-Hitler pact, then in full 
effect. Sponsor of League of Young South- 
erners, youth division of SCHW. Had same 
administrative secretary and same executive 
secretary as Council of Young Southerners, 
and same sponsors, except John B. Thompson, 
who appears as a sponsor for the League but 
not of the Council. Thompson was head of 
the Communist-controlled American peace 
mobilization. Sponsor of National Commit- 
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tee to Abolish the Poll Tax, a Communist 
front organization that has received finan- 
cial support from the Communist Party. Af- 
filiated with National Council of American- 
Soviet Friendship, a Communist front or- 
ganization and streamlined successor to old 
Friends of the Soviet Union. Sponsor of Na- 
tional Emergency Conference, a Communist 
front organization to oppose bills pending 
in Congress primarily affecting aliens. Mem- 
ber of board of sponsors of National Emer- 
gency Conference for Democratic Rights, one 
of the new series of Communist front groups 
set up after dissolution of the American 
League for Peace and Democracy. Affiliated 
with National Federation for Constitutional 
Liberties, one of the foremost Communist 
front organizations in the United States and 
subsidized by the Red-sustaining Robert 
Marshall Foundation and Sound View Foun- 
dation. Signer of petition to abolish the 
Dies committee. Affiliated with National Ne- 
gro Congress and sent greetings to its sec- 
ond session. National Negro Congress is 
Communist organized and controlled, fol- 
lows Communist line, and is specifically com- 
mended by Communist Party. President 
(1944) of the National Negro Women’s Coun- 
sil, also known as National Council of Ne- 
gro Women. This is another Communist 
front organization. Andley Moore, of its ex- 
ecutive board, is a field organizer for New 
York State Communist Party. Affiliated with 
Negro People’s Committee to Aid Spanish 
Democracy, another Communist front propa- 
ganda group set up to aid so-called Spanish 
Loyalists—the Communist-supported left. 
Was director of the division of Negro affairs 
for the now defunct National Youth Admin- 
istration. A vice chairman, one of two from 
South at large, in 1938-39 for SCHW. In 
addition, there were 13 vice chairmen, 1 for 
each of 13 Southern States. Speaker before 
SCHW meeting in Nashville, Tenn., on April 
19, 1942; listed as president of Bethune- 
Cookman College, Florida. Affiliated with 
Southern Negro Youth Congress, in effect, the 
youth division of the National Negro Con- 
gress. (See preceding notation thereon.) 
One of sponsors of testimonial dinner to 
Ferdinand C. Smita, colored, alien Commu- 
hist, secretary of Communist-dominated Na- 
tional Maritime Union. She said the NMU 
“has meant much in the development of my 
people.” Affiliated with United Front for 
Herndon, an adjunct of Communist-con- 
trolled International Labor Defense, formed 
to win freedom of Angelo Herndon, Negro 
Communist, convicted of sedition. Affiliated 
with Washington, D. C., Committee for Dem- 
ocratic Action, the District of Columbia 
branch of the National Federation for Con- 
stitutional Liberties, already noted. Attor- 
ney General Biddle, in a memorandum to 
Government department heads, branded the 
Washington Committee for Democratic Ac- 
tion as under Communist control. Sponsor 
of conference on civil rights, held under 
auspices of Washington Committee for Dem- 
ocratic Action. Member of American Round 
Table on India, a Communist front organi- 
zation. Sponsor of Chicago committee of 
Spanish refugee relief campaign, another 
Communist-dominated movement to support 
left-wing forces in exile from Spain. Member 
of national board of national sharecroppers’ 
fund, which supports the annual National 
Sharecroppers Week event in behalf of south- 
ern tenant farmers, based on Communist 
Party program. 

Charlotte Hawkins Brown (colored) : Mem-- 
ber of the executive board of the SCHW. 
Sponsor of American Youth for Democracy, 
successor to Young Communist League. 
Member of Council on African Affairs, 
headed by Paul Pobeson—set up to promote 
Moscow's program for Africa. Signed peti- 
tion to abolish Dies committee. Endorser 
of Communist-conceived and controlled Na- 
tional Negro Congress. Signed open letter to 
Governor Dewey of New York for pardon of 


‘Communist-front organization. 
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Morris U. Schappes, formerly of faculty of 
College of City of New York, an admitteg 
Communist, convicted of perjury in re Rapp- 
Coudert committee investigation. 

Born Henderson, N. C., 1882. Member, Peq- 
eral Council of Churches. Founder of Pa). 
mer Memorial Institute, Sedalia, N.C. On 
national board of YWCA. 

Louis Burnhan» (colored): Member of ex- 
ecutive board of SCHW. Member of National 
Committee of International Labor Defense, 
Communist-conceived, organized and con- 
trolled committee for legal defense of Com- 
munsts and sympathizers. Sponsor of Negro 
Youth Act Now For Victory—formed to se- 
cure immediate freedom of Pvts. Richard 
Adams, John Walter Bordenave, and Law- 
rence Mitcheil, sentenced to death on framed- 
up charges in Louisiana; for the indictment 
of lynchers of Willie Vinson in Texas; for 
suppression of the white supremacy move- 
ment; for passage of anti-poll-tax bill by 
Congress. As an Alabama sponsor is listed 
as organizational secretary, Southern Negro 
Youth Congress. Signer of petition to abol- 
ish Dies committee. Provisional secretary of 
Association of Young Writers and Artists, 
affiliated with Southern Negro Youth Con- 
gress, to encourage Negro artists. Sponsor 
of Emergency Peace Mobilization, Commu- 
nist-inspired and controlled. Sponsor of 
United American-Spanish Aid Committee, a 
Sent con- 
gratulatory telegram to Earl Browder on the 
latter’s release from Federal prison by Presi- 
dential clemency. Browder was then general 
secretarv and active leader of Communists in 
United States of America. Delegate to and 
scheduled speaker before Youth for Victory 
Conference in Mexico City, Communist-in- 
spired and controlled. 

Judge Louise O. Charlton: Member of the 
board of SCHW. Sponsor of council of Young 
Southerners, youth section of SCHW. Its 
personnel in important posts interlocks with 
Communist-front organizations seeking to 
attract youth. Sponsor of League of Young 
Southerners, obviously same as council just 
noted. Both organizations have same execu- 
tive secretary, administrative secretary, and 
same sponsors, except that John B. Thompson, 
head of the Communist-controlled American 
Peace Mobilization, appears as sponsor of 
league but not of council. Signer of petition 
to abolish the Dies committee and listed 
thereon as honorary president of SCHW. 
General chairman (1938) of SCHW and as 
such solicited active work on committees, 
etc., at Birmingham, Ala., conference of No- 
vember 20-23, 19838. Later listed as one of 
the two honorary chairmen of SCHW. Con- 
sultant of organization and listed as United 
States commissioner at Birmingham, Ala. 
Also as general chairman of conference and 
described in organization's official report as 
United States commission and member of 
the State Democratic executive committee. 
One of the honorary presidents of SCHW. 

Paul R. Christopher: A vice president of 
SCHW. Signed of petition to abolish Dies 
committee. Tennesseee regional director, 
CIO, Knoxville. Consultant (1 of 27) of 
SCHW. Executive secretary-treasurer, Ten- 
nessee State Industrial Union Council. Ac- 
tive with other CIO delegates in Washing- 
ton, D. C., in October 1945 in soliciting sup- 
port of southern Congressmen for Murray- 
Wagner-Patman full employment bill for in- 
crease in unemployment compensation to 
$25 for 26 weeks, and for establishing 65 cents 
per hour as minimum wage. Was accom- 
panied on his rounds on this work by Con- 
gressman LUTHER Patrick (Inside Washing- 
ton, column by Bascom N. Timmons, Chicago 
Sun, October 17, 1945). Helped formulate 
policy and school term of CIO school at High- 
lander. Folk School, Monteagle, Tenn., spon- 
sored by southern regional directors of CIO 
to teach CIO members in methods and history 
of CIO. School term was 1 month of in- 
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tensive training and Christopher was one of 
teachers. 

Dr. Rufus E. Clement: Member of executive 
board of SCHW. President, Atlanta Univer- 
sity. Signer of petition sponsored by Ameri- 
can Committee for Democracy and Intellec- 
tual Freedom, a Communist-front organiza- 
tion, to discontinue Dies committee. Signer 
of “Statement to the American People,” pre- 
pared and circulated by the Communist- 
organized and controlled American Com- 
mittee for Protection of Foreign-Born, en- 
dorsing campaign to facilitate and encourage 
naturalization of aliens. Sponsor of Fifth 
National Conference of American Committee 
for Protection of Foreign-Born, Communist 
inspired, organized, and controlled. Sponsor 
of American Committee to Save Refugees, 
Communist-front organization to protect 
foreign Communist operatives and spread 
Communist forces through financial, legal, 
and other assistance. Signer of Open Letter 
to the President of the United States, issued 
by the Communist-front American Council 
on Soviet Relations, urging a declaration of 
war on Finland in the interests of victory of 
United Nations cover Nazi Germany and its 
Fascist allies. Sponsor of National Commit- 
tee to Abolish the Poll Tax. This committee 
hes received financial support from the Com- 
munist Party. One of 13 “consultants” for 
Citizenship and Civil Liberties Panel at 
SCHW Conference. On national advisory 
committee of Communist-inspired League for 
Human Rights, Freedom, and Democracy. 
On national committee of Committee for a 
Jewish Army—Zionist Palestine defense 
organization. Signer of Textbock Commis- 
sion pledge against anti-Semitism, issued by 
religious-leftist group through “Protestant 
Digest.” 

William FE. Cole: Member of executive 
board of SCHW. Soonsor- of Council of 
Young Southerners, youth section of SCHW. 
Its important personnel interlocks with Com- 
munist-front organizations driving to draw 
youth into movement. Sponsor of League of 
Young Southerners, identical with council, 
just noted, as to executive secretary, adminis- 
trative secretary and sponsors, except that 
John B. Thompson, head of the notoriously 
Communist-controlled American Peace Mo- 
bilization, appears as sponsor of the league 
but not of the council. 

Tarleton Collier: Member of executive 
board of SCHW. Newspaper columnist; 
served for years on staff of the Atlanta 
Georgian; author of Fire in the Sky, a novel 
about the rural South. Connected with 
Farm Security Administration in Alabama, 
Georgia, South Carolina, and Florida. 
Author of An Acre for a Soldier, article in 
the New Republic, August 24, 1942. 

John P. Davis (colored): Member of ex- 
ecutive board of SCHW. Identified by Wil- 
liam Odell Nowel, a former leading Negro 
Communist of Detroit, as Communist Party 
whip in National Negro Congress, of which 
he is executive secretary. Member of dele- 
gation sent by Abolish Peonage Committee, 
& subsidiary of the Communist Interna- 
tional Labor Defense, to see Asst. Atty. Gen. 
O. J. Rogge in effort to force investigation 
of alleged peonage conditions in Oglethorpe 
County, Ga. Sponsor of All-Harlem Youth 
Conference, a Communist front. Sponsor 
of China Aid Council of the notorious Com- 
munist American League for Peace and 
Democracy. Member of National Committee 
of American League for Prace and Democ- 
racy. Endorser of congress of organizations 
to unite forces against United States entry 
into war—this was in the days when Hitler- 
Stalin pact was in effect—and to defend 
democracy and peace. The congress was 
called and sponsored by American League for 
Peace and Democracy. Member of National 
Council of American Peace Mobilization, an- 
other notoriously Communist organized and 
controled grouy. Sponsor of call of Ameri- 
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can Peace Mobilization’s Working Confer- 
ence for Peace for American People’s Meet- 
ing. Signed petition for immediate freedom 
of Earl Browder, Communist leader convicted 
for passport frauds. Eulogized by Joseph 
Starobin in Communist New Masses for May 
6, 1941, as one of Negro leaders championing 
“a@ real national unity which terrifies south- 
ern reactionaries,” etc. Signed call for Con- 
gress of Youth, being the fifth American 
Youth Congress, universally recognized as 
under complet Communist control. Signed 
statement urging President and Congress 
to defend the political right of the Ccom- 
munist Party and oppose legislation to kan 
or cripple it. This was at time when strikes 
were sweeping country, including one at 
California plant of North American Avia- 
tion, for which Attorney General said Com- 
munists were responsible. Speaker at Con- 
ference on Constitutional Liberties ir Amer- 
ica that launched Communist organized and 
controlled National Federation for Consti- 
tutional Liberties, listed as subversive by 
Attorney General Biddle. Member of Coor- 
dinating Committee to Lift the Embargo, a 
Communist front to aid Communists in 
Spanish civil war. Listed in lawyers group. 
Member of Greater New York Emergency 
Conference on Inalienable Rights, which in- 
terlocked with long list of Communist or- 
ganizations. This was during time Hitler- 
Stalin pact was operative. Member cf Inter- 
national Juridical Association, a front built 
around a substantial nucleus of avowed 
Communist and interlocking with many 
Communist organizations. Davis was on its 
national committee. Member, legal advisory 
committee of International Labor Defense, 
legal defense arm of Communist crganiza- 
tion. Also on its national committee. At 
its 1939 meeting he said that no Negro would 
be shot down by police in Washington, 
D. C., that day, but that 2 years earlier one 
was shot down every 3 months. He said 
International Labor Defense had tavght 
Negroes “the technique of mass pressure.” 
Signed cable of Joint Committee for Defense 
of Brazilian People, a Communist-front or- 
ganization, on behalf of Arthur Ewert, 
former Communist member of German 
Reichstag and a representative of Commu- 
nist International (Comintern). Member, 
Lawyers’ Committee on American Relations 
with Spain, a Communist-front organization 
to aid Communist-line followers in Spanish 
civil war. Speeker before Michigan Civil 
Right Federation, named by Attorney Cen- 
eral Biddle cs an affiliate of National Fed- 
eration for Constitutional Liberties, wh‘ch 
he branded as subversive. Panel member 
on “discrimination against racial, national, 
and religious minorities,” at National Acticn 
Conference for Civil Rights, called by Na- 
tional Federation for Constitutional Liberties 
(April 19-20, 1940). The federation was 
branded subversive by Attorney General 
Biddle. Davis was also a sponsor of con- 
ference. Signed petition to abolish the Dies 
committee. Member and one of ective 
leaders of National Lawyers’ Guild, a Com- 
munist-front organization. Its pro-Com- 
munist program and control became so 
marked that many resigned, including Robert 
H. Jackson, then Attorney General, and now 
an Associate Justice of the Supreme Court; 
A. A. Berle, Jr., then Assistant Secretary of 
State and now Ambassador to Brazil. In 
his statement on resigning Berle said it was 
obvious that the guild was “not prepared 
to take any stand which conflicts with the 
Communist Party line.” National secretary 
of National Negro Congress, listed by Attor- 
ney General Biddle as Communist con- 
trolled and subversive. Speaker before Na- 
tional Right-to-Work Congress, an openly 
Communist Party affair. Signed cable to 
President Vargas, of Brazil, in behalf of 
Luiz Carlos Prestes, head of Communist Party 
of Brazil and one of leaders in an abortive 
revolution. Sponsor of American Friends 
of the Chinese People, a Communist-front 
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organization faithfully following Communist 
Party line on Chinese question and on gen- 
eral loyalty to Soviet program. Vice chair- 
man of first conference of SCHW and active 
in its work ever since; now member of its 
executive board, as already noted. Active in 
organization of Southern Negro Youth Con- 
ference. This is in effect the youth division 
of the National Negro Congress, labeled as 
Communist-packed and denounced as sub- 
versive by Attorney General Biddle, as here- 
tofore noted. Sponsor of United American 
Sranish Aid Committee, Communist-front 
organization set up as part of Communist 
machine in Spanish civil war. Signed peti- 
tion of United Front for Herndon, for re- 
lease of Angelo Herndon, Negro Communist 
convicted of sedition. This organization was 
also Fnown as Herndon Petition Committee 
and was an adjunct of Communist organized 
and controlled International Labor Defense. 
Sponsor of Conference on Civil Rights under 
auspices of Washington Committee for Dem- 
ocratic Action, listed by Attorney General 
Biddle as Communist controlled. Partici- 
pated in public bearing program of People’s 
Committee to Investigate un-American Ac- 
tives entitled “The People Versus the Dies 
Committee,” same auspices. A eponsor of 
Weshington Friends of Spanish Democracy, 
affiliate of North American Committee to 
Aid Spanish Democracy, another Communist 
front functioning in Spanish civil war ac- 
tivities. One time executive secretary of 
National Association for Advancement of 
Colored People, continuing supervision of 
its Washington office after its headquarters 
were moved to New York. Brought legal 
acticn to force admittance of his 5-year-old 
son to white elementary school in Washing- 
ton, D. C.; court dismissed action. Speaker 
before fifth national convention of Workers’ 
Alliance of America, Communist inspired and 
controlled. Sponsor of Washington (D. C.) 
Citizens’ Committee to free Earl Browder, 
Communist leader convicted of passport 
frauds. Speaker at National Free Browder 
Congress in New York. Sponsor of Ameri- 
can Friends of Spanish Democracy, Com- 
munist-front organization in Spanish civil 
war set-up. O-ganizer for CIO among Negro 
workers. Sponsor of Mother Bloor’'s Seventy- 
fifth Birthday Souvenir Book. Mother 
Bloor is an old-time nationally known Com- 
munist organizer and speaker. Endorsed 
fourth national congress of American League 
Against War and Fascism, notorious Com- 
munist front. Sponsor of American Relief 
Ship for Spain, another Communist inspired 
and controlled move in Spanish civil war 
maneuverings. Member of Emergency Com- 
mittee for Preserving the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act. 

Dr. James A. Dombrowski, executive secre- 
tary of SCHW. Member, National Citizens 
Political Action Committee. Of 141 mem- 
bers of this committee, 83 percent have rec- 
ords of affiliation with Communist and Com- 
munist-front organizations. Signed Com- 
munist statement urging President and Con- 
gress to uphold constitutional rights of 
Communist Party, ruled off ballot in 15 
States. Affiliated with Conference on Con- 
stitutional Liberties in America, that 
launched National Federation for Constitu- 
tional Liberties, which was listed as sub- 
versive by Attorney General Biddle. Spoke 
at that conference (on the poll tax), and 
affiliated with the National Federation for 
Constitutional Liberties, foremost Commu- 
nist-front organization in the United States, 
Signed petition to abolish the Dies Com- 
mittee. Sponsor of People’s Institute of Ap- 
plied Religion, Communist-conceived, or- 
ganized, and controlled. Labeled by Dies 
Committee as “one of the most vicious Com- 
munist organizations ever set up in this 
country.” Wrote Highlander Folk School, 
eulogizing radical school at Monteagle, Tenn. 
This was part’of an article on folk schools in 
October 1940 Journal of Adult Education. 
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Made speaking tour of New England in April 
1941, appearing before Greenfield (Mass.) 
Central Labor Union at its annual banquet, 
and before students at Mount Holyoke, 
Smith and Amherst Colleges. Signed peti- 
tion for pardon of Earl Browder, then gen- 
eral secretary of the Communist Party, im- 
prisoned on conviction for passport frauds. 
Member of executive council of radical High- 
lander Folk School, which Nashville Tennes- 
sean, after thorough investigation, declared 
to be center for spreading of Communist 
doctrine in 18 southern States, Dombrowski 
is one of the incorporators of this school. 
Dombrowski is no newcomer to Socialist- 
Communist ranks. Educated at Emory Uni- 
versity in Atlanta, and for a time secretary 
of its alumni association, he entered Union 
Theological Seminary in New York. In 1929, 
during summer, he worked in rayon mills to 
study labor conditions, was arrested in Eliza- 
bethton, Tenn., in June 1929, following an 
address made in the wake of a rayon strike, 
but was released on receipt of word from 
Gastonia, N. C., that no charges were pend- 
ing against him there in connection with 
strike activities or otherwise. In 1933, when 
assistant in Christian Ethics at Union The- 
ological Seminary, he was a candidate for 
board of directors of the Socialist League for 
Industrial Democracy, Inc. In 1935-he was 
temporary chairman of All-Southern Con- 
ference for Civil and Trade Union Rights, 
and in January 1936 signed the call for a 
united front of Socialists and Communists 
for struggle against war and fascism, to 
abolish southern wage differential, to sup- 
port the Communist international labor de- 
fense in effort to free the Scottsboro Negro 
rapists, etc. He signed the call as repre- 
sentative of the Socialist Party of Tennes- 
see. Editor of the Southern Patriot, official 
organ of SCHW. This publication follows 
the Communist Party line, advocating social 
equality between blacks and whites, repeal 
of segregation, and poll-tax laws, etc. Ap- 
peared as a witness before the lobby investi- 
gation committee of the Texas legislature in 
1945, in opposition to freedom-to-work 
measures and to smear the Christian Amer- 
ican and its secretary-treasurer. Went to 
Soviet Russia soon after he was graduated 
from Union Theological Seminary in 1931, 
and upon returning, reportedly had trouble 
with United States Customs Service over 
Soviet posters he was bringing in and that 
were considered seditious. Member of com- 
mittee of editors and writers of the South 
opposing poll tax and other limitations on 
voting in the South. 

Rosc. 2 Dunjee (colored): A vice president 
(one of seven) of SCHW. Editor and publish- 
er, the Black Dispatch, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Member of National Citizens Political Action 
Committee-—-of its 141 members, 83 percent 
have records of affiliation with Communist 
and Communist-front organizations. Has 
written for Communist New Masses. Affil- 
iated with Schappes Defense Committee, 
Communist-front group with strictly Com- 
munist objective, to wit: freeing of Morris U. 
Schappes, self-admitted Communist, former 
member of faculty of College of City of New 
York, convicted of perjury in courts of New 
York in connection with Rapp-Coudert Com- 
mittee of New York Legislature investigation 
of Communist penetration of educational 
system. Signed open letter petitioning Gov. 
Thomas E. Dewey to pardon Schappes. Af- 
filiated with Southern Negro Youth Congress, 
in effect the Youth Division of National Ne- 
gro Congress, the latter classified as subver- 
sive by Attorney General Biddle. AMiliated 
with United Front for Herndon, also known 
as Herndon Petition Committee. This was 
an adjunct to the Communist International 
Labor Defense and was set up to secure re- 
lease of Angelo Herndon, Negro Communist 
convicted of sedition. Dunjee signed petition 
for clemency. Speaker at National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored People. 
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Virginia Foster Durr (Mrs. Clifford Durr): 
A vice president (one of seven) of SCHW. 
A sponsor of Council of Young Southerners, 
Youth Section of SCHW. It interlocks with 
Communist-front organizations. Malcolm 
Cotton Dobbs, its executive secretary, was on 
national council of Communist-organized 
and controlled American Peace Mobilization. 
This illustrates the interlocking. A sponsor 
of League of Young Southerners, obviously 
same as council just noted. Has same execu- 
tive secretary, administrative secretary, and 
sponsors as council, except that John B. 
Thompson, who was head of Communist-con- 
trolled American Peace Mobilization, appears 
as a sponsor of the league but not of the 
council. Both council and league were 
youth sections of SCHW. A vice chairman 
(one of two) of National Committee to Abol- 
ish Pol. Tax, Communist front that received 
financial support from Communist Party. 
Sponsor of Paul Robeson’s benefit concert in 
Washington, D. C., marking opening of cele- 
bration of tenth anniversary year of radical 
Highlander Folk School. Sponsor of Citizens’ 
Committee to Free Earl Browder, national 
Communist leader and at that time general 
secretary of the party, convicted of passport 
frauds. On general board of Southern Elec- 
toral Reform League, organized to abolish 
poll tax. 

Clark Howell Foreman: President of SCHW. 
Born in Atlanta, Ga., 1902. His father was a 
businessman, his grandfather editor of the 
Atlanta Constitution. Was graduated from 
University of Georgia at 19. Studied for a 
year at Harvard, followed by a year at London 
School of Economics, Socialist-Communist 
school where Harold J. Laski is instructor. 
Traveled for a year in Europe, during which 
he spent an interval teaching school in Ger- 
many. Returned to this country and took 
position with Interracial Commission in At- 
lanta. Had held responsible position with 
Phelps-Stokes Fund and Julius Rosenwald 
Fund, centering on educational work in 
South with emphasis on Negro phases. M. A. 
degree at Columbia University in the late 
1920’s, Ph. D. in 1932 at Columbia's faculty 
of political science. Spent another year in 
Europe. Author of the New International- 
ism, and coauthor of the Consumer Seeks a 
Way (1934), and Total Defense (1940). In 
1933, on return from Europe, became adviser 
on race problems to Secretary of the Interior 
Ickes. Boasts he was first official in Washing- 
ton to have Negro secretary. Director of 
Power Division of Public Works Administra- 
tion under appointment by Ickes in 1935, and 
after 5 years in that post became Director of 
Defense Housing for Federal Works Agency. 
In England for 8 months early in World War 
II on special mission for United States Navy; 
says color blindness barred him from joining 
Navy. Has been president of SCHW since 
1942, serving in other positions theretofore. 
Secretary of National Citizens Political Ac- 
tion Committee. Contributed $5,000 to CIO 
Political Action Committee. On general 
board of Sout’- a Electoral Reform League, 
organized to oppose poll tax. In June 1940 
organized Committee on Economic Defense 
for American Council on Public Affairs, which 
brought out the report called Total Defense, 
read into CONGRESSIONAL Recorp by Senator 
CLAUDE PEPPER. It was in response for elab- 
oration that book Total Defense heretofore 
noted, was written with Joan Raushenbush 
(Mrs. Stephen Raushenbush) as coauthor. 

Helen Fuller: Member of executive board 
of SCHW. Member of Council of Young 
Southerners, heretofore noted as youth sec- 
tion of SCHW. Member of Washington 
bureau of the New Republic, revolutionary 
socialist weekly. Writer for Free World, 
monthly magazine for United Nations, op- 
posing nationalism and favoring world citi- 
zenship. 

George Googe: A vice president (one of 
seven) of SCHW. Southern representative, 
one of consultants on its industrial produc- 
American Federation of Labor, at SCHW, and 
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tion panel. Also served on its committee on 
resolutions. Googe has been chief organizer 
for A. F. of L. for 13 years. As such has been 
through bitter labor wars in South, notably 
the 1934 textile strike, during which he de. 
livered eulogy at mass funeral of seven pi¢kets 
killed at Honea Path, S.C. Next to his tex- 
tile activities, his hottest clashes have been 
against CIO in maritime industries. Servyeq 
as president of Trades and Labor Assembly, 
Savannah, Ga. Admitted to National Labor 
Relations Board that local of A. F. of L. To- 
bacco Workers International in Larus Bro. 
tobacco plant in Richmond, Va., banned 
Negro workers, but asked that bargaining 
agency certificate be not revoked because of 
Segregation practiced by this local. The 
matter became NLRB on charges of CIO Food, 
Tobacco and Agricultural Workers Union and 
trial examiner, Frank Bloom, had recom- 
mended revocation of certificate unless Negro 
workers were made eligible for membership, 
and not segregated in another local. On na- 
tional advisory committee of League for 
Human Rights, Freedom, and Democracy. 
Dr. Frank P. Graham: Honorary president 
(with Judge Louise Charlton) of SCHW. 
Born Fayetteville, N. C., October 14, 1886. 
President of University of North Carolina. 
Member of executive committee of American 
Committee for Democracy and Intellectual 
Freedom, a Communist-front organization, 
operating among college teachers and profes- 
sors. The Daily Worker, leading Communist 
organ, featured its launching with a front- 
page display. One of sponsors of Midwest 
Conference of the Communist-organized and 
controlled American Committee for Protec- 
tion of Foreign Born. Conference was called 
to discuss naturalization, immigration, and 
other laws and bills affecting aliens with 
view of making them “more democratic” and 
to establish realization that “the alien made 
America.” Was also one of sponsors of fifth 
national conference of American Committee 
for Protection of Foreign Born. Member of 
Committee of American Friends of Spanish 
Democracy, Communist-front organization to 
aid Communist program in Spanish Civil 
War. Signed appeal of the notoriously Com- 
munist-organized and controlled American 
League for Peace and Democracy for quar- 
antine of Fascist aggressor nations. Signed 
appeal of Russian War Relief, Inc., for aid 
for Russian people. Went on record as fa- 
voring Presidential clemency for Earl 
Browder, then General Secretary of Com- 
munist Party, serving sentence imposed for 
passport frauds. Signed appeal of Com- 
munist-organized and controlled Committee 
for a Boycott Against Japanese Aggression 
for boycott by consumers of manufactured 
and raw materials coming from Japan. The 
committee was organized in 1938, antedating 
opening of World War II, and was part of 
maneuvers to aid Communist program in 
China, with which Japan was then at war. 
Affiliated with Coordinating Committee to 
Lift the Embargo, a Communist-front enter- 
prise to further Communist objectives in 
Spanish Civil War. One of sponsors of Coun- 
cil of Young Southerners, Youth Section of 
SCHW-—-interlocks through personnel with 
Communist fronts. Sent greetings to bien- 
nial national conference of International 
Labor Defense, Communist-organized and 
controlled. It is the legal defense arm of 
Communist organizations. Sent message of 
support and good wishes to Lawyers’ Com- 
mittee on American Relations with Spain, 
Communist-front organized around control- 
ling Communist nucleus to aid Communist 
objectives in Spanish Civil War. One of 
sponsors of League of Young Southerne's, 
same as Council of Young Southerners, here- 
tofore noted, except that it adds John B. 
Thompson to list of sponsors. Thompson 
was head of the notoriously Communist- 
controlled American Peace Mobilization. 
One of the sponsors of National Committe to 
Abolish the Poll Tax, Communist-front that 
has received financial support from the Com- 
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munist Party. Signed open letter initiated 
by National Emergency Conference for Demo- 
cratic Rights, protesting what it called alien 
baiting. This organization was a Com- 
munist front teeming with confirmed fel- 
low travelers. Dr. Graham was also a spon- 
sor or signer of this organization’s “A Warn- 
ing to America,” calling for extension of 
“gemocratic” rights of the people “embodied 
in Bill of Rights, Social Security Act,” etc. 
One of sponsors of China Aid Council, Com- 
munist-front. One of sponsors of drive to 
aid China, Aid Council of the Communist- 
organized, controlled and directed American 
League for Peace and Democracy. One of 
national spensors of Medical Bureau and 
North American Committee to Aid Spanish 

emocracy, a Communist-front functioning 
in connection with Spanish Civii War. One 
of the sponsors of dinner under auspices of 
Soviet Russia Today, celebrating twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the Red army (Febru- 
ary 22, 1943). The supplement of the Wash- 
ington Post for Sunday, July 20, 1930, con- 
tains quite a significant write-up by David 
Rankin Barbee who, among other things, 
remarked: 

“Prank Graham, as everybody calls him, 
except his students who address him as Mr. 
Graham, represents the new element in North 
Carolina and in the South, which is gradually 
seizing the reins of government. His proto- 
type in the United States Senate is Hugo 
Black,” etc. 

Appointed by President Roosevelt as chair- 
man, advisory council to formulate social 
insurance plan (11-10-34). Member of the 
national advisory council of the Institute 
of International Education, Inc., with head- 
quarters at Columbia University in 1935. 
The Institute of International Education was 
the permanent American advisory organiza- 
tion for the Moscow State University. One 
of the sponsors of the Emergency Peace 
Campaign (1937). One of the sponsors: of 
silver anniversary of the socialistic Survey 
Associates (1937). Trustee of the Church 
Peace Union (1938). Member of board of 
trustees of National Child Labor Committee 
(1938), an ambitious bureaucratic attempt 
to regiment the “children” of the whole 
country. Member of Council Against Intol- 
erance in America (1939). One of sponsors 
of National Sharecroppers Week, under aus- 
pices of Southern Tenant Farmers’ Union 
(March 24-31, 1939). Member of National 
Committee of American Boycott Against Ag- 
gressor Nations (1939). Member of the Na- 
tional Committee of Sponsors of National 
Conference on Civil Liberties, headed by the 
liberal William Allen White (now deceased), 
and in which the communistic International 
Labor Defense participated (Oct. 13-14, 1939). 
One of the officers of the National Conference 
of Christians and Jews (1939). One of back- 
ers of Facts and Fiction issued by the Ameri- 
can Committee for International Informa- 
tion (affiliated with Council for Democracy) 
(1940). One of sponsors of Youth in Focus, 
Which photo contest was open to all except 
those employed by the American Youth Con- 
gress or Friday magazine (1940). Sponsor 
and adviser for Work Camps for America 
(1940), a project of Highlander Folk School. 
Participant in American Association for Eco- 
nomic Freedom. Signed protest letter to 
Attorney General Jackson for treatment of 
conscientious objectors. Member of Com- 
mission to Study the Organization of Peace 
(1940). National Committee, International 
Student Service (1940). Vice chairman, Com- 
mittee for Independent Voters for Roosevelt 
and Wallace (1940). Sponsor, American Res- 
cue Ship (12-14-40 letterhead). National 
Advisory Committee, League for Human 
Rights, Freedom, and Democracy (3-31-41 
letterhead). One of associate editors of 
Frontiers of Democracy (1941)—indoctrinat- 
ing school teachers with Socialist propa- 
ganda. One of sponsors of Christianity and 
Crisis (1941), Member of the National De- 
tense Mediation Board, representing the pub- 
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lic (Mar. 1941). Permanent Charter dinner— 
Socialist New School for Social Research 
(4-24-41). Union for Democratic Action 
(4-29-41)—labeled ‘subversive” by Attorney 
General Biddle. Russian War Relief Associ- 
ation (10-10-41). Sponsoring Committee, 
Citizens for Victory (12-22-41). Pled to 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt for Browder’s 
freedom (Daily Worker, 4-13-42). 10-642 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, asking Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt to inject himself into the 
Freedom for India Movement, a Communist 
Party-line project. International Honorary 
Board of Free World (1944)—a “world citi- 
zenship” leftist project. PM for 6-3-44 
praised his stand against Montgomery Ward 
& Co. Member of Committee of Editors and 
Writers of the South, anti-poll-tax group. 
Member of the national committee of the 
notorious “patriot baiting,” subversive 
Friends of Democracy, of which the pro- 
Soviet “Rev.” L. M. Birkhead is the rack- 
eteering founder. Signed petition of Na- 
tional Federation for Constitutional Liberties 
against the United States Army ban on Com- 
munists being commissioned as officers 
(3-15-45) (Daily Worker). Edwin A. Lahey, 
of the Chicago Daily News’ (Washington, 
D. C.) staff, who is himself a member of the 
CIO and very sympathetic to organized labor, 
in writing about the appointment of Graham 
by Secretary of Labor Schwellenbach, as 
chairman of the three-man panel in the oil 
strike, said, on December 4, 1945: 

“Dr. Graham, in his years on the War 
Labor Board, acquired a reputation as friend- 
ly to labor, and has never been known to be 
niggardly with a corporation’s money in mak- 
ing an arbitration award.” 

Joseph B. Hunter: Member of executive 
board of SCHW. No other record. 

Rev. F. Clyde Helms: Member of executive 
board of SCHW. Has served in earlier years 
as a vice chairman. Minister, Shandon Bap- 
tist Church, Columbia, S. C. No other 
record. 

Dr. Charles S. Johnson (colored): Member 
of executive board of SCHW. Director of 
department of social sciences, Fisk Univer- 
sity, Nashville. One of sponsors of United 
Nations in America dinner, given by Com- 
munist organized and controlled American 
Committee for Protection of Foreign-Born, 
as tribute to contributions of the foreign- 
born to America. Also a sponsor of its 
fourth annual conference. Signed statement 
for abolishing Dies -ommittee, circulated by 
National Federation for Constitutional 
Liberties, listed as subversive by Attorney 
General Biddle. Has served as member of 
research staff of Tennessee Valley Authority. 
Member of board of trustees, Julius Rosen- 
wald Fund. Has served on editorial council 
of the World Tomorrow, an internationalist- 
pacifist publication, now defunct. Appointed 
United States representative on Liberian 
International Commission to investigate 
labor conditions in Liberia. Appointment 
made by President Hoover, in response to re- 
quest of Liberian Government that an 
American Negro be on Commission. On 
faculty of Midwest Institute of International 
Relations—1936—with Clark M. Eichelberger, 
left-wing internationalist-pacifist; Toyohiko 
Kagawa, Japanese social workers; Frederick J. 
Libby, director of National Council for Pre- 
vention of War et al. Member of advisory 
board of Progressive Education Association, 
founded on Prof. John Dewey’s educational 
doctrines, changing its name later to Ameri- 
can Education Fellowship. Member of Farm 
Tenancy Commission; blamed antiquated 
laws in South for much of difficulties of 
sharecroppers. One of the sponsors of Na- 
tional Sharecroppers Week. On its educa- 
tors’ committee—1940—on work to benefit 
Southern Tenant Farmers’ Union. Author 
of Patterns of Segregation (Harper & Bros.), 
favorably reviewed by Communist Ben 
Davis, Jr., member of New York City Council, 
in Daily Worker, leading Communist publi- 
cation in United States. Scheduled guest 
lecturer for Communist conceived and con- 
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trolled New Theater League. One of leaders 
of discussion on application of Christian 
pacifism to southern social and economic 
problems, before Blue Ridge, N. C., Con- 
ference of Fellowship of Reconciliation, 
left wing, extreme pacifist-internationalist 
organization. An editorial contributor to 
Fellowship, one of its publications. Vice 
chairman of Committee on Africa, the War 
and Peace Aims, organized by Dr. Anson 
Phelps Stokes, to apply principles of Atlantic 
Charter to African problems. On National 
Committee of American Committee for 
Democracy and Intellectual] Freedom, a Com- 
munist front. 

Paul B. Kern: A vice president (1 of 7) of 
SCHW. Bishop of Methodist Church; resi- 
dence, Nashville, enn. Signed textbook 
commission pledge against anti-Semitism, 
fathered by The Protestant, left-wing reli- 
gious group. Member of Emergency Peace 
Campaign, Communist-inspired. On Com- 
mittee to Defend America by Aiding the 
Allies, the Organization led by the late Wil- 
liam Allen White, to aid Allies in World War 
II, in every way short of war—this was prior 
to our entering war. Vice chairman of Cru- 
sade for a New World Order, led by council of 
bishcps of the Methodist Church. It sup- 
ported international collaboration and cam- 
paigned for approval of Dumbarton Oaks pro- 
posal, with suggested modifications affecting 
dependent peop!es, for an international bill 
of rights, etc. Signed People’s Mandate to 
Government, issued by Women’s Interna- 
tional League for Peace and Freedom, left- 
wing internationalist-pacifist organization 
infiltrated by Communists. One of sponsors 
of Council of Young Southerners, Youth Sec- 
tion of SCHW that interlocks through its per- 
sonnel with important Communist-front 
groups. Likewise sponsor of League of Young 
Southerners, obviously same as council, as 
heretofore noted. 

Roy R. Lawrence: Member of executive 
board of SCHW. President of North Carolina 
State Federation of Labor. Became Carolina’s 
administrator for CIO in textile unioniza- 
tion and was cited to appear before State 
federation’s executive board on May 1937 on 
charges of violating oath of office, sponsoring 
dual unionism, etc. The telegram calling him 
to appear to answer charges was sent by 
George Googe, southern representative of 
A. F. of L. Note that Googe is one of the 
vice-presidents of the SCHW. 

Lucy R. Mason: Member of executive board 
of SCHW. Member of executive committee of 
National Citizens’ Political Action Commit- 
tee. One of sponsors of Council of Young 
Southerners, youth section of SCHW, noted 
heretofore. One of sponsors of League of 
Young Southerners, obviously same as coun- 
cil, as heretofore noted. 

Mortimer May: Member of executive board 
of SCHW. No other record. 

William Mitch: A vice president (one of 
seven) of SCHW. Member of national ad- 
visory committee of Galena Defense Commit- 
tee, set up to raise funds for defense of mem- 
bers o. the International Union of Mine, Mill, 
and Smelter Workers (CIO); indicted for 
murder in connection with labor riots mark- 
ing strike of tri-State miners in Galena, 
Kans. Evidence was given that perpetrators 
of the murder were Communists, acting un- 
der instructions of Communist Party to fo- 
ment violence, and that all members of 
Galena Defense Committee, with the excep- 
tion of a Richard Murray, were either Com- 
munist Party members or 1#00-percent sup- 
porters of the Communist Party line in the 
Galena affair. President of District 20, United 
Mine Workers of America. On general board 
of Southern Electoral Defense League, or- 
ganization opposing poll tax. Southern 
regional director of Steel Workers’ Organizing 
Committee, organization that later became 
United Steelworkers (CIO). On so-called 
trade-union delegation to Soviet Russia, led 
by Albert F. Coyle. At that time he was Indi- 
ana State secretary of United Mine Workers 
of America, Trustee of Debs memorial radio 
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fund, that financed purchase of Debs me- 
morial radio station WEVD. Assured WPA 
and other unemployed workers (1937) of sup- 
port of miners and CIO in drive to organize 
the unemployed. 

George S. Mitchell: Member of executive 
board of SCHW. Regional director for South- 
east for CIO Political Action Committee, with 
headquarters at 75 Ivy Street, Atlanta. Born 
in Richmond, Va., in 1902. Rhodes scholar 
at Oxford University, England (1926-29). 
Economics teacher at Columbia College 
(1928-35) Regional director of Farm Secu- 
rity Administration for five States in the 
upper South, and was later Assistant Admin- 
istrator. The Farm Security Administration 
was under constant congressional fire because 
of its pro-Communist and sovietizing pro- 
gram. Author of Textile Unionism in the 
South. Coauthor with Horace Cayton of 
Black Workers in the New Unions. During 
investigation of Farm Security Administra- 
tion by a special House committee, an article 
from Puerto Rico World-Journal was sub- 
mitted quoting Dr. Mitchell as saying, “Fee- 
simple ownership of property is the greatest 
detriment to our national prosperity,” and 
declaring he advocated long-lease tenure of 
farm land, subject to cancellation. This was 
offered as evidence in support of charge that 
Farm Security Administration was seeking to 
sovietize tenant farming and poorer farmers 
generally by substituting long-term leases 
and shutting off all opportunity to acquire 
direct title. On executive council of the 
radical Highlander Folk School, heretofore 
noted 

Rev. A. T. Mollegen: Member of Executive 
Board of SCHW. Faculty member, Virginia 
Theological Seminary. Professor of Chris- 
tian ethics. Chairman of American De- 
mocracy meeting in Washington, D. C., 
sponsored by East Washington branch of the 
notoriously Commuauist-organized and con- 
trolied American League for Peace and De- 
mocracy. Presided at one of sessions of 
Conference on Constitutional Liberties in 
America, June 7-9, 1939, that launched Na- 
tional Federation for Constitutional Liber- 
ties, listed es subversive by Attorney General 
Biddle. Elizabeth Gurley Flynn, then a 
member of the National Committee of the 
Communist Party and so announced on pro- 
gram, was one of the speakers at the session 
of the conference at which Reverend Molle- 
gen presided. He was also one of the spon- 
sors of the conference. One of two ministers 
conducting religious services at morning 
session (June 4, 1939) of the National Right- 
to-Work Congress, an out-and-out Commu- 
nist party affair. Signed open letter to ex- 
treme left-wing American Civil Liberties 
Union, notorious for its defense of commu- 
nists involved in actions to curtail their 
subversive propaganda activities, protesting 
its banning of Communists from member- 
ship and office on its national committee. 
All of the 17 signers of this open letter were 
frequent supporters of Communist party, 
its leaders, and its various fronts. Vice 
president of Conference on Civil Rights held 
under auspices of Washington Committee for 
Democratic Action, the Washington branch 
of National Federation for Constitutional 
Liberties, noted above. One of the sponsors 
of Tom Mooney meeting staged by Washing- 
ton Tom Mooney Committee, set up by com- 
munist-organized and controlled American 
League for Peace and Democracy, through its 
Washington branch. This was all part of 
Communist program to exploit Mooney, con- 
victed of dynamiting atrocity murder in San 
Francisco Preparedness Day parade prior to 
World War I. Sponsor of National Commit- 
tee to Combat Anti-Semitism, a communist- 
infiltrated organization and interlocking in 
its personnel with the Protestant, publica- 
tion of left-wing religious group. This com- 
mittee is campaigning to oust Senator Bilbo 
of Mississippi from United States Senate and 
to secure adoption by Congress of Congress- 
man Samuel Dickstein’s (Democrat, New 
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York) House Concurrent Resolution 89 de- 
claring anti-Semitism and other “hate pro- 
paganda directed against racial or religious 
groups,” a weapon in the hands of enemies 
of this country. It would label anyone par- 
ticipating in such propaganda as “un-Ameri- 
can” and holds that “there can be no place 
in the lives or thoughts of true Americans for 
such ideology.” Note the words “or 
thoughts” in the quoted phrase and that 
just as anti-Semitism was part of the “Hit- 
lerite ideology,” as charged in the Resolution, 
so this proposal in this “thought” phase 
parallels the ideology on which rested the 
thought policing in Japan abolished on or- 
ders of General MacArthur. Member of com- 
mittee of editors and writers of the South, 
organized to oppose poll tax and other limi- 
tations on voting in the South. On national 
committee of Church League for Industrial 
Democracy, a prcduction-for-use-and-not- 
for-profit organization within Episcopal 
Church, roughly paralleling the Socialist 
League for Industrial Democracy. Chair- 
man of Washington Citizens’ Committee to 
Free Earl Browder, Communist leader con- 
victed of passport frauds. 

M. C. Plunk: Member of executive board 
of SCHW. No other record. 

Dr. Arthur F. Roper: Member of executive 
board of SCHW. One of sponsors of Council 
of Young Southerners, youth section of 
SCHW, and of duplicating League of Young 
Southerners, both uoted heretofore. Speak- 
er on farm tenancy before 1938 meeting of 
SCHW. Staff member, Carnegie - Myrdal 
Study, Atlanta. Connected with United 
States Department of Agriculture, Greens- 
boro, Ga. Social analyst for Department and 
co-author of Sharecroppers All. Supporter 
of National Shurecroppers’ Week, an organ- 
ization noted heretofore. On general board 
of Southern Electoral Reform League, an 
anti-poll-tax organization and for liberaliza- 
tion of election laws in South. 

Hollis V. Reid: A vice president (one of 
seven) of SCHW. Chairman, Tennessee leg- 
islative board, Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Engineers, Memphis, Tenn. A 
vice chairman of second Tennessee State 
Conference on Democracy, at Nashville, to 
discuss poll-tax repeal, protection of civil 
liberties, and rights of labor. Assisted regu- 
lar staff of radical Highlander Folk School 
during short spring term in May 1941, for 
organized labor workers. He is a member of 
the executive council of this school at Mont- 
eagle, Tenn. Chairman of Tennessee Com- 
monwealth Federation. Signed petition for 
pardon of Earl Browder, Communist leader 
convicted of passport frauds. 

Dr. Ira De A. Reid (colored): Member of 
executive boatd of SCHW. With department 
of sociology, Atlanta University. Member of 
National Citizens’ Political Action Commit- 
tee, CIO. Member of American Committee 
for Protection of Foreign Born, Communist- 
founded and controlled. At its dinner in 
tribute to the contributions of the foreign 
born to America, he was on program for 
“Testimonial to Franz Boas,” affiliated with 
long line of Communist-fronts. Affiliated 
with the Communist-organized and strictly 
Communist-controlled American League 
Against War and Fascism. He was a mem- 
ber of the arrangements committee that 
planned and carried out its founding. Af- 
filiated with Citizens’ Committee to Free 
Earl Browder, a Communist Party affair set 
up to secure release of the national Com- 
munist leader convicted of passport fraud. 
Affiliated with National Federation for Con- 
stitutional Liberties, Communist-front 
branded subversive by Attorney General 
Biddle. Member of Committee of Editors 
and Writers of the South, an anti-poll-tax 
organization heretofore noted. Member of 
Joint Committee for Political Refugees, co- 
operating with Joint Campaign for Political 
Refugees, an organization of which Prof. 
John Dewey was honorary chairman that 
was working for a haven here for European 
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refugees. Cooperating with the Joint Cam. 
paign was the International Relief Associa. 
tion, which carries his name 
head. Signed ae 
to countermand order of Attorney Genera) 
Biddle for = eae of Harry Bridges, for. 
eign-born left-wing labor leader and agita- 
tor. Director of Department of Research anq 
Records, National Urban League, New York 
(1929). Lecturer for League for Industria) 
Democracy, Socialist. One of the endorsers 
of the All-Southern Negro Youth Confer. 
ence, called originally by Southern Negro 
Youth Conference, youth section, of National 
Negro Congress, listed as subversive by Attor- 
ney General Biddle. One of the sponsors of 
fifteenth anniversary celebration of the radi- 
cal left-wing Brookwood Labor College, Kato- 
nah, N. Y. Member of executive committee 
of League for Independent Political Action 
that in 1939 declared for campaign that will 
push the New Deal to the left. 

Lillian E. Smith: Member of executive 
board of SCHW. Editor of South Today, 
Clayton, Ga., and author of Strange Fruit. 
Member of National Citizens’ Political Ac- 
tion Committee. Affiliated with blatantly 
Communist-front American Peace Mobiliza- 
tion. Signed petition for release of Earl 
Browder, national Communist leader con- 
victed of passport fraud. Affiliated with 
Emergency Peace Mobilization, which 
launched the American Peace Mobilization, 
noted above. Member of Committee of Edi- 
tors and Writers of the South, an anti-poll- 
tax group as heretofore noted. One of 16 
women selected for the 1944 Roll of Honor of 
National Council of Negro Women. Writer 
of.wide variety of articles in publications of 
various types, such as Common Ground, 
Common Sense, American Unity, etc. Her 
The White Problem, in New York Herald 
Tribune Forum was condensed for the Negro 
Digest. Her race-relations novel, Strange 
Fruit, was banned in Boston and Cambridge, 
Mass., and the Massachusetts Civil Liberties 
Union pledged support in fight to lift re- 
strictions. The Massachusetts Supreme 
Court, in a divided opinion, ruled it obscene, 
indecent, and impure. Member of National 
Committee of American Civil Liberties Union, 
extreme ieft-wing organization notorious for 
its defense of Communists under bans for 
their propaganda, and other activities. 

Harry S. Strozier: Member of executive 
board of SCHW. Attorney, and contributing 
editor, Macon News, Macon, Ga. Member of 
Cdmmittee of Editors and Writers of the 
Scuth, an anti-poll-tax organization noted 
heretofore. 

Alva W. Taylor: Secretary-treasurer of 
SCHW. Signed open letter to President 
Roosevelt, sponsored by American Council 
on Soviet Relations, urging declaration of 
war on Finland in interests of unity of 
United Nations over Nazi Germany and its 
Fascist allies. Signed petition to abolish 
the Dies Committee, sponsored by National 
Federation for Constitutional Liberties, that 
was branded subversive by Attorney General 
Biddle. One of editorial advisers of the 
Protestant, publication of which Kenneth 
Leslie is editor and general manager. It is 
left-wing propaganda periodical with reli- 
gious tone. One of sponsors of People’s In- 
stitute of Applied Religion, classified by Dies 
committee as “one of most vicious Com- 
munist organizations ever set up in this 
country.” Signed open letter of Schappes 
Defense Committee to Gov. Thomas E. Dewey, 
of New York for pardon of Morris U. 
Schappes, self-admitted Communist col- 
victed of perjury in connection with New, 
York legislative committee investigating 
Communist penetration of educational sys- 
tems. Schappee had been on the faculty 
of the College of the City of New York for 13 
years. Signed petition to President Roose- 
velt to countermand order of Attorney Gen- 
eral Biddle for deportation of Harry Bridges, 
foreign-born extreme left-wing labor leader 
and agitator. Member of Worid Peaceways, 
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Inc., prewar internationalist and peace-at- 
any-price pacifist organization. One of na- 
tional sponsors of New York chapter of Na- 
tional Sharecroppers’ Week, noted hereto- 
fore. On Social Service Commission of Fed- 
eral Council of Churches. Active member 
of People’s Lobby, socialistic organization 
espousing Government ownership of indus- 
try and redistrbution of wealth by confisca- 
tory taxation. One of vice chairmen of Com- 
mittee of Interchurch World Movement in- 
yestigating steel strike in 1919. Report was 
prepared with technical assistance of social- 
ist Bureau of Industrial Research. It was 
so biased it discredited itself. Affiliated with 
National Mooney-Billings Committee work- 
ing for pardon of Mooney and Billings, con- 
victed of murder in bombing of Prepared- 
ness Day parade in San Francisco, prior to 
World War I. Chairman of Church Emer- 
gency Committee for Relief of Textile Strik- 
ers in Danville, Va., set up to solicit funds 
and food for strikers. On executive com- 
mittee (1933) of National Religion and La- 
bor Foundation, set up to propagandize “the 
new social order” and overthrow capitalist 
system. One of its officers declared in its 
official organ that there would be need for 
“a trained and disciplined group who will 
know how to function in a Lenin-leadership 
when the hour of opportunity comes. Our 
concern is to build the understanding lead- 
ership from those who are ready to talk busi- 
ness and digest the strong meat of direct 
revolutionary preparation.” Signed petition 
(1932) for recognition of Soviets circulated 
by left-wing internationalist-pacifist Fel- 
lowship of Reconciliation. Member of com- 
mittee on Cultural Relations with Latin- 
America, notorious for picturing United 
States as imperialistic. Referred to George 
Washington (November 11, 1929) as “a slow- 
moving individual at any rate.” 

Rev. John B. Thompson: Member of execu- 
tive board of SCHW Has served as chairman 
in earlier years. Dean of Presbyterian Foun- 
dation at University of Oklahoma; pastor of 
First Presbyterian Church, Norman, Okla. 
One of sponsors of fifth national conference 
of Communist organized and controlled 
American Committee for Protection of For- 
eign Born. Chairman of American Peace Mo- 
bilization, one of the most notorious and 
blatant Communist fronts organized in this 
country. Made keynote speech at American 
People’s meeting (April 5, 1941), sponsored by 
it. One of the sponsors of Committee to De- 
fend America by Keeping Out of War, a provi- 
sional set-up leading to launching American 
Peace Mobilization, just noted. At the time 
of these activities the “line” of the Commu- 
nist Party was based on the Stalin-Hitler 
pact that had not been broken by Hitler at 
that time. One of sponsors of Emergency 
Peace Mobilization, the meeting in Chicago 
that launched the American Peace Mobiliza- 
tion, just noted. One of sponsors of League 
of Young Southerners, Youth Section of 
SCHW and identical with Council of Young 
Southerners, except that the Reverend 
Thompson is not listed as a sponsor of 
latter. Bo’h closely interlocked through 
personnel with Communist fronts. One of 
sponsors of People’s Institute of Applied Re- 
ligion, labelled by Dies Committee as “one of 
the most vicious Communist organizations 
ever set up in this country.” One of sponsors 
of call for Dinner Forum of Protestant Digest 
Associates. The Protestant Digest changed 
name to the Protestant, listed by Dies Com- 
mittee as “one of the most remarkable vehi- 
cles of straight Communist propaganda in 
existence.” It has a religious veneer. Former 
teacher at Highlander Folk School. Contribu- 
tor to New Masses, Communist magazine, Feb- 
ruary 11, 1941. 

Miss Jimme Woodward: Secretary YWCA, 
University of North Carolina. Member of 
executive board of SCHW. Elected a regional 
representative for the South (one of two) at 
fifth national gathering of American Youth 
Congress, front organization set up and con- 





trolled by Communists. Listed as subversive 
by Attorney General Biddle. At the time of 
her election as regional representative (1939) 

= was with YWCA at Randolph-Macon Col- 
ege. 


Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, I had 
promised during this first installment of 
my 30-day speech to discuss the question 
of filibustering, and now I should like 
to make some observations on that 
much-discussed question. Although it 
was my hope that it would not be 
necessary for the business of the Senate 
to be delayed because of the FEPC, I do 
not now and have never hesitated to 
engage in a filibuster for a righteous 
cause. The privilege of unlimited de- 
bate, which makes filibusters possible, is 
one of the most sacred rights guaranteed 
to every Member of this esteemed and 
distinguished body. Without this right 
the minority would be helpless and de- 
fenseless and always and under all cir- 
cumstances subject to the will of the 
majority, with not even a weapon with 
which to fight in the defense of the 
sovereign States that we represent on 
the floor of the Senate. 

It has been said that majorities ought 
to have their way; but, Mr. President, 
majorities are not always right. The 
mob is a majority, but it is not right, and 
in times of hysteria, such as we have now 
in this country, there is a possibility of 
a majority, even of the people them- 
selves, being misled in view of all the 
radio broadcasts and newspaper publica- 
tions that are being disseminated to the 
American people. It is possible that the 
American people might be misled on 
these new, unheard of, foreign, alien 
ideologies or conceptions of government 
which are coming out of the city of New 
York, a city that has sent a Negro to 
Washington as a Member of the House 
of Representatives, a Negro named 
PowEtL, who called the President’s wife 
“the last lady of the land” because she 
dared to have luncheon with the splendid 
white ladies of the DAR of this Nation. 
We need not be surprised at anything 
coming out of that section. 

Mr. President, the throttling of debate 
must never be allowed to exist in the 
Senate of the United States, the greatest 
deliberative forum in the whole world, 
and the only forum where free and un- 
limited speech is an inherent right. 
Yes, our opponents have the right, and 
can outvote and defeat a Senator in his 
contentions, but they cannot and they 
must not do it as long as he can and will 
speak. That is the doctrine of the fili- 
buster. 

It had been my intention to devote a 
portion of my speech at this time to a 
history of the merits of the filibuster; 
but last Thursday, after listening to the 
speech of the majority leader, the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky [Mr. Barktgey], I re- 
solved anew to speak on this subject. 

In his speech in the Senate on January 
24 the Senator from Kentucky made this 
statement: 

The filibuster as a legislative institution is 
unjustifiable and indefensible. 


When our beloved and distinguished 
leader made that statement, he hit in the 
face the great men who have helped to 
make this Nation great, because the great 
men of this Nation who have been Mem- 


bers of this body have engaged in fili- 
bustering for over a hundred years. I 
shall show in a moment what good they 
have done by the use of the institution 
known as filibustering. Yet our friend, 
the leader of the majority, says it is “un- 
justifiable and indefensible.” 

It seems that the Senator from Ken- 
tucky, along with some others, has the 
erroneous opinion that filibustering is 
wrong and should not be permitted. 
This belief is not only unfounded but 
the authority and justification for fili- 
bustering is recognized and honored by 
its use for 150 years. It has been resorted 
to by some of the greatest men who have 
ever held seats in this distinguished 
body. I question the right of any man 
to censure and condemn the great men 
who have been forced to resort to the 
filibuster in defense of good government 
and constitutional rights on so many oc- 
casions during the past 150 years. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Mississippi yield? 

Mr. BILBO. Yes; if I may yield with- 
out losing the floor. . 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
should like to ask the Senator from Mis- 
Sissippi a question. Does he not believe 
that if 60 or even 75 percent of the laws 
which have been passed by the House 
and the Senate had been killed the Na- 
tion would have been better off? 

Mr. BILBO. I always thought there 
was more virtue in killing legislation than 
in passing it. 

Mr. President, the United States Sen- 
ate is the only free forum in the world. 
The right of unlimited debate which be- 
longs to every Member of this body is a 
weapon to safeguard the rights of mi- 
nority groups, and it is a technique which 
must be protected and preserved. 

Legislative filibustering is made pos- 
sible and is permitted by the rules of the 
United States Senate. “Filibustering,” 
as a term of parliamentary procedure, 
refers to the methods by which the pro- 
ceedings of a legislative body may be 
delayed or obstructed, usually for the 
purpose of defeating a particular piece 
of bad legislation. However, the fili- 
buster never actually kills any bill. It 
merely affords ample discussion and 
delays action. 

Let us consider the proposal we are 
now discussing. We can filibuster; we 
can prevent the passage of the pending 
bill, but we cannot kill it. If it is right- 
eous, and is necessary for the welfare 
and progress and growth and expansion 
and happiness of the people of America, 
it will persist, and in the end it will be- 
come a law. All we can do is to delay 
it, in order that the people of this coun- 
try may know what it is, and if, after the 
people know all the facts about it, they 
still want it, they will put men in the 
Congress who will pass it. Do not worry 
about that. 

Here is a bill which has been brought 
before the legislatures of 20 States, and 
18 of those States have killed it through 
their legislative processes. Only two 
have passed it, and that was in a modi- 
fied form. It is a kind of a joke in New 
Jersey. Dewey became afraid of his 
baby, and has in a way put the soft pedal 
on it in New York. But I notice that 
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certain minorities think that New Jersey 
and New York are today their mecca, 
and there are millions on their way. I 
hope that the legislature of my State will 
provide expenses of transportation, and 
let every citizen of my State who wishes 
to go to New York and New Jersey travel 
at the expense of the State government. 

The term “filibuster” may be some- 
what modern, but the use of filibustering 
tactics is certainly not a new legislative 
practice in the world. The method was 
used in the Roman Senate, and was long 
known to the English Parliament. Fili- 
bustering was practiced in some of our 
colonial legislatures—that is, in the 
Thirteen Original Colonies. Indeed, the 
very ratification of the Federal Constitu- 
tion resulted in a famous but unsuccess- 
ful filibuster in the Pennsylvania one- 
house legislature. 

Mr. President, as I have said, things 
which are right and things which should 
be done for the welfare of the people 
will in the end be successful. But in all 
the filibusters which have been success- 
ful in the past there has been no effort 
to renew the objectionable thing that was 
killed by the filibuster, and time has 
shown that the success of all filibusters 
has resulted to the benefit and welfare 
and glory of this great country. 

Under the Constitution of the United 
States filibustering found a place in the 
First Congress. Congress was meeting in 
New York, in June 1790, when a wrangle 
occurred which could certainly be called 
a filibuster. It is strange, Mr. President, 
that so much hell is being raised about 
filibustering by many New Yorkers who 
come here, and yet the first filibuster in 
this Republic took place in New York. 
They should be ashamed of themselves. 
They started it. The controversy con- 
cerned which city should be chosen as 
the meeting place for the United States 
Congress. When the Senate rejected the 
House motion calling for the selection 
of Philadelphia, the House tried to pass 
the motion again. This time two Mem- 
bers of the House delivered long speeches 
and made dilatory motions to delay 
action, and they prevented a vote for 
some time. There was even the threat 
of a filibuster in the Senate, for when it 
next met there were numerous endeavors 
made to waste time. 

To hear some persons talk, Mr. Presi- 
dent, Senators have been “wasting” tithe 
ever since we have had a government; 
but what seems to some to be a waste of 
time really is a service and to the best 
interests of the country in the long run. 
No one knows when—perhaps in the 
twinkling of an eye, or in a year or in 
2 years or in 5 years—a Measure May 
come up from the South, a bill which 
would impose upon the State of New 
Jersey and the State of New York con- 
ditions which would be very obnoxious 
to and cause resentment in the hearts 
of the people of those two States, and the 
people of those States would be glad to 
know that their Senators had the right 
to fight and fight and delay and delay 
and kill and kill motions made in an 
attempt on the part of a bloc from the 
South to do something that the people 
of those States did not want done. The 
people of those States are interested in 
this matter. 
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Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Mississippi yield to the 
Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. BILBO. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
wish to ask the Senator if it is not true 
that filibusters have occurred in the Sen- 
ate during all its existence, and if it is 
not also true that the same rules for the 
conduct of the business of the Senate 
have been in force ever since the Senate 
has been in existence, ever since the Con- 
stitution was adopted? 

Mr. BILBO. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
The same Senate rules are still in 
existence. Why change the rules now? 

Mr. BILBO. I said a while ago, Mr. 
President, that there was hysteria re- 
sulting more or less from the disturbed 
conditions incident to the war we have 
just gone through, and primarily because 
of the organized efforts on the part of a 
minority to enforce upon the Congress 
and the American people its ideas of 
‘what it calls social equality. As a matter 
of fact, the real guts behind this bill, its 
real heart, the real idea behind it on the 
part of those who are now pressing it, is 
the enforcement of social equality in 
work. It is not so much a question of 
equality in obtaining jobs as in obtaining 
social equality. Senators know that we 
have a class of people in this country 
who say that segregation of any kind is 
discrimination. That doctrine has been 
preached by Judge Hastie and Roy 
Wilkins and Walter White and a great 
Many other colored people, and by some 
white people who are not so fastidious. 
They have been preaching that segrega- 
tion is discrimination. ‘There never was 
a bigger lie in the world than that segre- 
gation is discrimination. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
O’DanIEL in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi yield to the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas? 

Mr. BILBO. I yield. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. If segregation is 
discrimination, then if we require those 
of a different political faith in this body 
to sit on the other side of the aisle they 
could charge they were being discrim- 
inated against. 

Mr. BILBO. We are certainly dis- 
criminating against our Republican 
friends. But they are not “bellyaching” 
about it. They realize that it is right. 
They are glad to be grouped together so 
they can lay their plans to undo the 
Democrats in the Senate. And if the 
northern Democrats keep on monkeying 
“with us southern Democrats we are going 
to draw the line of separation over on 
this side. {Laughter.] 

I want to make a further observation 
about segregation. I said segregation 
was a law of nature. Segregation is 
perfectly natural in nature. It is natu- 
ral in the animal world. We do not see 
horses out in the meadow land lining up 
with the cows. No; the cows go by them- 
selves this way, and the horses by them- 
selves the other way. Hogs and sheep 
keep apart. Hogs go by themselves and 
sheep by themselves. ‘That general law 
also applies to the human race. People 
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of the Mongolian races associate togeth 

er. They intermarry and want to live 
together and do business together. The 
same is true of the Indians. The Negro 
race is the only one I know of which is 
ashamed of its race and which tries to 
obtain for itself social equality with the 
white race. Most of its leaders preach 
that segregation and mongrelization anq 
intermarriage between the whites and 
the blacks is the only solution for the 
race question in this country. 

Dr. Linton, dean of anthropology of 
Columbia University, said about 5 or 6 
weeks ago that at the present speed of 
mongrelization, intermixing, intermar- 
rying, and interbreeding between the 
whites and blacks, within nine genera- 
tions, 300 years, there will be no whites 
in this country and no blacks. We will 
all be brown or yellow. Dr. Linton is not 
far wrong. The regrettable thing about 
it is that there are many white people in 
this country who have no regard for the 
integrity of their white blood, who are 
encouraging and aiding and abetting the 
attempt, the fight, the campaign, the 
movement which is on to bring about 
the mongrelization of their cwn white 
blood. I say that FEPC is one of the 
instruments they want to use to bring 
about that social equality which leads 
to miscegenation, mongrelization, inter- 
mixing. There are 18 States in this 
country which have legalized marriage 
between Negroes and whites, Today the 
yearly average is about 600 legal mar- 
riages in those 18 States between Negroes 
and whites. That does not take into 
consideration the interbreeding and 
mixing between Negroes and whites in all 
the rest of the country. That is hor- 
rible. That is why Dr. Linton said the 
fight was on, the race was on. 

I do not know how others feel about it, 
but so far as I am concerned, Mr. Presi- 
dent, if you want to “cuss” Brzeo for be- 
ing a bigot, for being a pessimist, and be- 
ing this and that just because I have re- 
gard for my white blood, then make the 
most of it. So far as I am concerned, I 
would rather see my race and my civili- 
zation destroyed by the atomic bomb, 
with all its fury and its horror, than to 
see it destroyed by the slow, subtle, in- 
sidious campaign of mongrelization. 
One method is slow, the other is fast. 
I would prefer the fast method. 

Obstructive tactics were characteristic 
of the House of Representatives long be- 
fore they became common in the Senate. 
However, because of the size and the na- 
ture of the business of the House, rules 
were soon adopted limiting debate. 
There are 435 Members of the House, and 
if each Member wanted to make a speech 
of an hour or so in length, the House 
never would get through with dealing 
with one subject in a whole session. 

By 1890 the House rules no longer per- 
mitted unlimited debate, and since that 
time filibustering has been confined to 
the Senate. The House is composed of 
men elected every 2 years from the body 
of the people, and its Members do not 
need to speak as long as Senators do. 
One of the special jobs of the Senate is 
to analyze and discuss bills which come 
over from that great body, with a mem- 
bership of 435, which cannot spend much 
time in discussion and analysis. It is our 
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duty to analyze and discuss bills without 
limit, and discover the mistakes in policy 
and the effect on the American people if 
a proposed law is put into operation. 
That is our duty. If we see fit to discuss 
a bill for 2 weeks, 3 weeks, 30 days, or 6 
months, that is all right. In the long 
run it is to the interest of the people. 

During the early sessions of the Con- 
gress the procedure known as the “pre- 
vious question” was a method by which 
debate could be limited in the Senate. 
But that rule was abolished in 1807, and 
there were no other rules adopted by 
which debate could be limited until the 
so-called cloture rule was adopted in 
1917. In other words, from 1789, when 
the First Congress met in New York City, 
until 1807, there was what every parlia- 
mentarian knows as the “previous ques- 
tion,” which cut off all debate. That 
procedure was so disastrous and so in- 
effective in perfecting legislation that in 
1807 it was done away with. Some “nut” 
would demand the previous question 
merely to stop the discussion. Until 1917, 
for 110 years in the United States Senate, 
there has been no rule, no method, and 
no regulation by which the discussion of 
a subject on the floor of the Senate could 
be stopped, 

But in 1917, during the war hysteria, 
when war legislation was being enacted, 
someone conceived the idea of cloture. 
We know what cloture is. After a bill 
has been thoroughly discussed, or at any 
time, 16 Senators may file a petition and 
force a vote on the question of whether 
cloture shall be imposed. It has prac- 
tically the same effect as the previous 
question. It closes the debate. I shail 
come to that subject a little later. 

Mr. President, I believe in free and 
unlimited debate. i am opposed to clo- 
ture: and I am not alone in that. I re- 
peat that the day may come when those 
who are clamoring for limitation of de- 
bate, and cussing us because we fili- 
buster, and who wish to do away with 
the filibuster, may wish that the right 
of filibuster still existed in order to save 
them and their particular section. 

We do not know what is going to hap- 
pen in this country. I am opposed to 
any limitation of debate in the United 
States Senate. The right of free and 
open debate has long been cherished in 
this body. The right of unlimited speech 
is a powerful weapon, but it is a safe- 
guard necessary to the preservation of 
the liberty upon which this Nation was 
founded. 

In 1897 Vice President Stevenson made 
the following statement with reference 
to the limitation of debate in the Senate. 
Listen to what one of the great men of 
the past said about it: 

It must not be forgotten that the rules 
governing this body are founded deep in 
human experience; that they are the result 
of centuries of tireless effort in legislative 
halls to conserve, to render stable and secure 
the rights and liberties which have been 
achieved by conflict. By its rules the Senate 
wisely fixes the limits of its own powers. Of 
those who clamor against the Senate, and 
its methods of procedure, it may truly be 
said: “They know not what they do.” In 
this Chamber alone are preserved, without 
restraint, two essentials of wise legislation 
and of good government—the right of 
amendment and of debate. Great evils often 
result from hasty legislation; rarely from the 


delay which follows full discussion and delib- 
eration. In my humble judgment, the his- 
toric Senate—preserving the unrestricted 
right of amendment, and of debate, main- 
taining intact the time-honored parliamen- 
tary methods and amenities which unfail- 
ingly secure action after deliberation—pos- 
sesses in our scheme of government a value 
which cannot be measured by words. 


That is not Bmso talking. That is 
one of the great men of the past, pass- 
ing judgment upon the right of filibuster. 

Members of the Senate represent the 
sovereign States from which they are 
elected. We must uphold the sover- 
eignty and rights of our States. The 
privilege of unlimited debate gives us a 
method to protect those rights from de- 
struction. So long as this right remains, 
the majority cannot force its views upon 
the minority when the minority is on 
guard and ready to fight. In other 
words, this body could not impose any 
law on the good people of Pennsylvania, 
New York, or New Jersey if Senators 
from those States were on the job to 
protect their rights. The rules of the 
Senate are such that they can stand 
here and fight as long as there is breath 
in them and keep their States from being 
imposed upon by any antagonistic ma- 
jority from the South or from the West. 

In certain sections of our country there 
are a great many aliens who have 
brought with them alien governmental 
concepts. Many of them are crackpots. 
Some of these days the South and the 
West will get together, and there will be 
some filibustering. We will get together 
and stop all this damned foolishness. 

Each Senator is an ambassador from 
his State. Representatives in Congress 
come directly from the people, and their 
number is in proportion to the popula- 
tion. That is not so with the Senate. 
Each State has two Senators. New 
York, with her millions of people, has 
no greater representation or rights in 
the Senate than tiny little Rhode Island. 
The principle of State rights is not only 
essential and vital, but it is the very 
foundation of our dual system of consti- 
tutional government. 

In discussing the United States Senate, 
the late Senator Henry Cabot Lodge 
made the following statement—let us 
hear from the late Senator Lodge, a 
great Republican and a great scholar: 

It is not necessary to trace the long strug- 
gle between these opposing forces which 
ended in the most famous compromise of 
the Constitution of which the Senate was 
the vital element, and which finally enabied 
the Convention to bring its werk to a suc- 
cessful conclusion. It is sufficient here to 
point out that, as the Constitution was neces- 
sarily made by the States alone, they yielded 
with the utmost reluctance to the grants of 
power to the people of the United States as 
a whole and sought in every way to protect 
the rights of the several States against inva- 
sion by the national authority. The States, 
it must be remembered, as they then stood, 
were all sovereign States. 


They were little independent republics. 
There were 13 of them, 


Each one possessed all the rights and at- 
tributes of sovereignty, and the Constitution 
could only be made by surrendering to the 
General Government a portion of these sov- 
ereign powers. 

In the Senate accordingly the States en- 
deavored to secure every possible power which 


would protect them and their rights. They 
ordained that each State should have two 
Senators without reference to population, 
thus securing equality of representation 
among the States. They then provided in 
article V of the Constitution that “no State 
without its consent should be deprived of 
its equa] suffrage in the Senate.” 


Each Senator covers so many square 
feet of this beautiful carpet, and if he 
has not “guts” enough to get on his 
square and hold it and defend the rights 
of the people of his State, he is not 
worthy of membership in this body. 

Except on some rare occasions the Senate 
has been the conservative part of the legis- 
lative branch of the Government. The clo- 
ture and other drastic rules for preventing 
delay and compelling action which it has 
been found necessary to adopt and apply in 
the House of Representatives have never ex- 
cept in a most restricted form been admitted 
in the Senate. Debate in the Senate has 
remained practically unlimited— 


This is Senator Lodge speaking— 


and despite the impatience which unre- 
stricted debate often creates, there can be 
no doubt that in the long run it has been 
most important and indeed very essential 
to free and democratic government to have 
one body where every great question could 
be fully and deliberately discussed. Un- 
doubtedly there are evils in unlimited debate, 
but experience shows that these evils are far 
outweighed by th~ benefit of having one body 
in the Government where debate cannot be 
shut off arbitrarily at the will of a partisan 
majority. 


Our Republican friends on the other 
side of the aisle are in the minority in 
this body, but they have this power. 
The majority of the Senate, on this side 
of the aisle—we Democrats—cannot run 
over the Republican Senators who are 
representing their States. They can 
stand together like a solid brick wall, and 
we cannot move them. That is why 
Senator Lodge said that the Constitu- 
tion and the machinery of this body are 
so geared as to protect the sovereignty 
of the States. Mr. President, the day will 
come when the gentlemen on the other 
side of the aisle will wish they had the 
power to prevent cloture, so that debate 
might go on and so that their rights 
might be protected. Sometimes people 
act in a crazy fashion; sometimes they 
go wild. We sometimes have hysteria in 
the country. If an unsafe man were put 
in the White House, and if at that time 
there were an unsafe Congress On Capitol 
Hill, we could have communism, we 
could have totalitarianism, we could 
have almost anything overnight. But so 
long as the right of debate and the right 
of filibuster—which is only the right to 
delay—continue to exist, if there were 
left in Congress only a few men who be- 
lieved in the eternal principles of our 
constitutional, dual system of govern- 
ment, our country couid be made safe, 
regardless of who was in the White 
House, regardless of what might be the 
majority in Congress. The right to fili- 
buster is the greatest safeguard ever 
given to a free people; and yet some un- 
thinking people say, “Oh, let us do away 
with filibustering. It is wicked, it is sin- 
ful, it is wrong, it is disgraceful.” One 
lady down in Atlanta, Ga., said BILzo 
was un-Christian because he is in favor 
of filibustering—poor fanatic. 
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I continue to quote from the statement 
by the late Senator Lodge: 

The Senate, I believe, has never failed to 
act in any case of importance where a ma- 
jority of the body really and genuinely de- 
sired to have action, and the full opportunity 
for deliberation and discussion, characteris- 
tic of the Senate, has prevented much rash 
legislation born of the passion of an election 
struggle, and has perfected still more 
which ultimately found its way to the statute 
books. 


Mr. President, since I have been a 
Member of the Senate there was a Sena- 
tor to whom I said one day, “Senator, do 
you know what your colleagues say about 
you? They say you are the meanest old 
rascal in the Senate.” 

“Well,” he said, “that is very discour- 


aging.” ° 
I said, “Wait a minute; I am noi 
through. They also say that you are 


the most useful Member of the Senate.” 

The reason for it was that that Sena- 
tor spent 18 hours of every day of his 
life reading every bill, every report, and 
every other matter which came before 
the Senate, and he. knew more about 
every bill than did any other Member of 
the Senate. On calendar day, the day 
when bills are passed by unanimous con- 
sent—and that is when the snakes 
crawl—he stayed in the Senate Chamber 
and stopped and killed more bad laws 
than any other Member of the Senate 
ever did. I wish he were here now. We 
need him. 

I read further from the statement by 
the late Senator Lodge: 

The Members of the United States Senate 
have always cherished the freedom of de- 
bate which has existed in this Chamber. 
Senators have been reluctant to adopt any 
rule of cloture and even after the present rule 
was adopted in i917, they have been reiuc- 
tant to invoke it. Cloture is a gag rule; it 
shuts off debate; it forces all free and open 
discussion to come to an end, Such a prac- 
tice destroys the deliberative function which 
is the very foundation for the existence of 
the Senate. It was the intent of the framers 
of the Federal Constitution to obtain from 
the Upper Chamber of the Congress a dif- 
ferent point of view from that secured in 
the House of Representatives. Thus, the 
longer term, the more advanced age, the 
smaller numbers, the equal representation 
of all States. Careful and thorough consid- 
eration of legislation is more often needed 
than limitation of debate. 


Mr. President, as we know, the age 
limit for Members of the Senate is 
greater than that for Members of the 
House of Representatives. The term of 
a Senator is 6 years, and the founding 
fathers arranged to have the elections 
of Senators staggered in such a way that 
only 32 Senators are elected every 2 
years, which results in always having 
two-thirds of the Senate with 4 years of 
experience. That is why the Senate is 
a safer body, and is able to correct the 
mistakes of the House of Representatives. 

I read further from the statement by 
the late Senator Lodge: 

Unlimited debate—the filibuster—has 
proved its merits through the years of our 
national existence. Time has proved that 
filibustering has prevented action and de- 
feated legislation which would have been 
disastrous to the American people, Pro- 
longed debate saved us from the Force bill 
in 1891; free silver in 1893; the Ship-Purchase 
Act in 1915; the antilynching bill in 1922, in 
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1935, and 1938; the ship-subsidy bill in 1923; 
and a number of other measures. It is true 
that there may be some difference of opinion 
as to the merits of some of these measures, 
but who will now deny that in these in- 
stances the snap-shot decision would have 
been calamitous? The following are the 
words of former Senater J. T. Robinson, who 
was once minority leader in the Senate: 

In no single instance has a measure of 
outstanding importance, defeated through 
resort to filibuster, been subsequently re- 
vived. In every case where a considerable 
minority has resorted to the utmost extrem- 
ity to prevent a vote upon a bill, it has been 
based on the contention that the proposal is 
inconsistent with the spirit of American in- 
stitutions, is violative of the fundamental 
principles of our Government. and, if thor- 
oughly understood, will be rejected as sub- 
versive of American civilization. The Force 
bill (1891) and the Dyer antilynching bill 
(1922) are illustrations. If a vote had been 
taken in the Senate upon either, they would 
have been passed by large majorities. Yet 
neither has ever been brought forward 
again. 

Mr. President, now let us consider the 
antilynching bill. Many fanatics have 
been crying about the need for the pas- 
sage of an antilynching bill. They have 
said that too many persons were being 
lynched in the South. Well, the south- 
ern bloc has fought such legislation. We 
fought it in good faith, not because we 
believed in lynching, but because we were 
about to solve that problem ourselves. 
Through the churches, the schools, and 
the actions and utterances of public men 
we have been able to reduce the lynching 
evil to practically nothing in the South 
today. Sometimes a whole year goes by 
with no lynchings. Sometimes 2 years 
pass with no lynchings. Therefore, Mr. 
President, so far as human life is con- 
cerned, whether a person be black or 
white he is much safer in the South than 
he is in Harlem, New York, because the 
records show that some poor Negro is 
killed in Harlem every night of the year. 
{Laughter.} Some day we southern peo- 
ple will have a law passed which will take 
care of the Harlem situation, and while 
the bill is pending before Congress some 
persons who will oppose it will get on 
Jim Meap’s neck and on Bos WaGNER’s 
neck and-try to get them to filibuster 
against it. 

We have done away with lynching in 
the South because it is inherently wrong, 
and our law-enforcing officials know that 
we will back them up. If the Congress 
had passed the fool antilynching bill 
which was pending before the Congress 
for some time, there would have followed 
ten times as many lynchings as had taken 
place prior to that time. 

In the book entitled “Filibustering in 
the Senate,” by Franklin L. Burdette, the 
following arguments are given as being 
commonly advanced by those who favor 
the practice of unlimited debate in the 
Senate. I wish to read them. We have 
plenty of time. We are not going to pass 
the pending bill today. [Laughter.] 

The principal defenses offered by the sup- 
porters of the practice of filibustering are: 
(1) That minorities have rights which no 
majority should override; (2) that a Senate 
majority does not necessarily represent a 
majority of the people or even of the States; 
(3) that it has become the special duty of 
the Senate carefully to inspect legislation, a 
duty not readily performed without freedom 
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of debate; (4) that filibusters really do not 
prevent needed legislation, because no jm. 
portant measure defeated by filibuster has 
been enacted later; (5) that it is the peculiar 
function of the Senate to act asa check upon 
the Executive, a responsibility too easily 
thwarted if Senators could be prevented from 
speaking fully upon all matters; and (6) that 
the constitutional requirement for recording 
the yeas and nays is a protection of dilatory 
tactics. 

The principle that minorities have rights 
is no less an American tenet than the princi- 
ple that the majority should rule. It is not 
an unfamiliar cry that government is cop. 
stituted to protect minorities against ma- 
jorities. 


Do Senators understand the import of 
that statement? Evidently its signifi- 
cance has never impressed itself upon 
some persons, because they never heard 
it before. 


Indeed, most Americans would uphold the 
argument that there are rights of individuals 
which a majority must respect. Natural 
rights, inalienable and inherent, are stii! 
significant in American thought. The Con- 
stitution contains great guaranties of mi- 
nority freedom from oppression. Many de- 
fenders of the filibuster argue that when a 
great constitutional guaranty is being 
trampled by an unheeding majority the 
minority should obstruct with all the vigor 
at its command. John Sharp Williams, of 
Mississippi, declared that Senators represent 
States as ambassadors and that it is their 
duty to protect the rights of States even by 
filibuster. 

It is contended that if a minority cannot 
be protected by parliamentary. means the 
forces restrained through majority pressure 
may well overrun the majority at the next 
election or may burst out even in violence or 
revolution. Filibusters are almost always 
supported by minority opinion bearing at 
least some strength in the Nation, and if 
the issue is great enough that minority may 
never yield short of physical conflict. Fili- 
bustering is part of the democratic system 
to force compromise, the conserving possi- 
bility in great controversy. 

Often Senate majorities do not conform 
to the opinion even of the popular majorities 
which they purport to represent, Frequenily 
popular opinion upon a question has not been 
formulated, or if it has been, it is often not 
effectively expressed. 


That is the situation in connection 
with the pending bill. Notwithstanding 
the fact that similar bills were intro- 
duced in the legislatures of 20 States. and 
that they were defeated in 18 of them, 
many persons have not yet had time to 
know about it. Perhaps by the time the 
elections are held next fall, more people 
will have become informed. 

I continue reading from the book: 


For the formation and expression of pub- 
lic opinion, information, discussion, and 
time, are necessary. Those indispensables 
are supplied in part by prolonged debate in 
the Senate and filibuster may prevent hasty 
majority action which would be out of har- 
mony with genuine popular will. Legislative 
obstruction apprises the public of proposals 
with which they may be out of sympathy and 
which perhaps are close to enactment with- 
out popular awareness, If the public is ac- 
tually sympathetic with the proposition, time 
is afforded for consideration of factors per- 
haps overlooked and for a clear popular man- 
date. That time should elapse before a final 
decision is said to be a reasonable minority 
demand, 


Mr. President, let us take the pending 
bill. It was brought in with all the 


pomp, glory, and ceremony of the com- 
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mittee, placed upon the calendar, and 
made ready to be passed. Many Sena- 
tors were ready to vote for it. However, 
after the Senate has heard a discussion 
and an analysis of the nefarious provi- 
sions of the bill, 1 dare say that not a 
dozen Members of the Senate will vote 
for the bill in its present form. I know 
that Members of the Senate who were 
strongest in favor of FEPC legislation re- 
fused to put their names to this bill be- 
cause they would not stand for that kind 
of un-American legislation. However, 
some others swallowed it hook, line, sink- 
er, bait, and all. 

I continue reading: 

An existing Senate majority may have 
been repudiated at the polls, In the for- 
mer short sessions of Congress, sitting (prior 
to the twentieth amendment) after an elec- 
tion, that was frequently the case. Even to- 
day such “lame duck” sessions of Congress 
might be called between the date for the 
congressional elections and the following 3d 
of January, and in such sessions a Senate 
majority might be unrepresentative both of 
popular will and of the will of the majority 
of the States, 


Of course, that would not apply at the 
present time, because the Norris amend- 
ment has done away with the “lame 
duck” session. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, I may say that we still 
have a “lame duck” session between No- 
vember and January, during which time 
a majority of the Congress might have 
its way even though it had been defeated 
in a prior election. 

Mr. BILBO. The Senator’s statement 
is made on the theory that we will always 
have continuous sessions. Before the 
war we did not have continuous sessions. 
In part, the Senator from Georgia is cor- 
rect, but prior to the war, when Con- 
gress adjourned during July or August, 
the statement which I have read from 
the beck would not apply. 

I continue reading: 

Moreover, only one-third of the senatorial 
terms expire after each election. After an 
election in which candidates favoring an 
issue had been defeated by the people with 
unmistakable intent, a majority for that 
issue might still remain. The objection 
might have particular validity regarding rati- 
fication or rejection of a pending treaty 
which had been an issue. The House, more 
responsive to election returns, would have 
no voice in the matter and could not check 
the Senate. 

It is complained that at any time a Senate 
majority may represent a minority of the 
people in the Nation. Because of the equal 
representation of the States that possibility 
is unavoidable. On the other hand, a rela- 
tively few Senator: from populous States 
may represent a majority of the American 
people, and at times such Senate minorities 
have been led to feel that they should have 
a determining voice in the public business. 
It has also been pointed out that in critical 
circumstances, when a division in the Senate 
is close, existing vacancies in representation 
may give the majority only a temporary lease 
Upon control of the situation. Unrepresent- 
ative and temporary majorities, it is argued, 
are justifications for filibuster: 

A clear majority in the Senate may act 
under compulsion from a minority of leaders 
cr from outside influences, and defenders of 
filibustering contend that under such condi- 
tions proposed legislation should be resisted 
with every parliamentary device. If a caucus 
System prevails, formally or informally, a 





mere majority of the majority party, perhaps 
a distinct majority of the entire Senate, may 
seek effectively to control the action in the 
Chamber. 

At present it is possible, under certain con- 
ditions, for members of the Democratic con- 
ference in the Senate to bind party followers, 
although the arrangement is rarely used. 


I may say at this point that since I 
have been in the Senate we have not had 
any party caucuses to control Members 
on this side of the Chamber. Every 
Democratic Senator has been permitted 
to go his way and speak his convictions 
and vote as he pleases, without any effort 
on the part of the Democratic leader to 
tie us up and pledge us in advance of 
coming on the floor. 

I read further: 


There is no procedure in the Republican 
conference by which Senators can be bound. 
Yet the committee system itself may enable 
a few Senators to exert great influence upon 
all the members of their party. Committee 
members of the majority party may so com- 
mit their party to a course of action that 
only insurgents. will refuse support. Often 
members of a Senate majority learn that in 
order to obtain legislation of their own they 
must consent to measures proposed by other 
majority Senators even if they do not ap- 
prove of them. Legislation can thereby come 
to final passage supported by a majority of 
whom very few are genuinely in favor of the 
whole bill; it has been a matter of accept- 
ing the undesirable in order to retain highly 
valued provisions or to win support for other 
measures. Compulsion upon a majority also 
may come from outside the Chamber, par- 
ticularly from an executive who uses his 
power of patronage to drive through the Sen- 
ate a program of his own. Obstructionists 
therefore assert that in defeating legislation 
they often express the inarticulate senti- 
ments of many Senators in the majority. 

Since debate and deliberation are now 
rigidly curtailed in the House of Representa- 
tives, the Senate hes become the only forum 
in the National Government where unhur- 
ried consideration, and, if necessary, long 
discussion, can be employed to perfect laws. 
The importance of the Senate in revising 
bills passed in the House is recognized as 
great. Senators are proud to be entrusted 
with responsibility for thorough analysis of 
legislation, and they value the privilege and 
utility of unlimited speech to enable the 
presentation of every possible view. 

The favorite argument of defenders of ob- 
struction is the statement that no filibuster 
has ever defeated important legislation deeply 
desired by the American people. To support 
the remark, it is said that great measures 
which have been successfully obstructed have 
not subsequently been enacted into law. 
But conditions may change to make obsolete 
a desire for such once-defeated legislation, 
and often measures are of such nature that, 
however great the demand for them in some 
quarters, passage is obviously impossible be- 
cause of the inevitable renewal of filibuster- 
ing should old issues be reopened. Users of 
such an argument take no account of bills 
enacted because of minority coercion or of 
the multitude of measures indirectly de- 
feated by filibustering because there has been 
no time to consider them. 

There are even those who insist that fili- 
busters do not prevent the Senate from 
accomplishing the necessary business before 
it. They point out that a great mass of 
legislation is enacted by agreement to vote 
or by unanimous consent and that arrange- 
ments have been made in the rules for regu- 
lar times to consider unobjected measures. 
And, after all, it is contended, the only real 
sanction behind the rules, whatever they are, 
is honor. Through a sense of honor and re- 
sponsibility, both the majority and the mi- 





nority cooperate in the process of legislation. 
Business in the Senate cannot be conducted 
upon a plane higher than the caliber and 
integrity of its membership. 


That is a very important statement. 


It has been argued persuasively that it is 
the peculiar function of the Senate, by the 
nature of the constitutional system, to check 
the Executive. The Senate alone has been 
endowed with prerogatives of advice and 
consent upon matters pertaining to appoint- 
ments to cfice and to the ratification of 
treaties. Through its power of investigat- 
ing policies of governmental agencies, com- 
bined with the privilege of Senators to dis- 
cuss without hindrance what they please, 
the Senate constitutes the only great check 
upon the activities of the executive branch. 
Without the potentiality of filibusters, that 
undiminished power to check would be gone. 
Senators who believe that something is 
wrong in the Government are free to dilate 
upon it and to present such evidence as 
they may elect. If the policy or condition 
complained of is flagrantly improper, its in- 
vestigation or correction is difficult to avoid 
without embarrassment. Indeed, Senators 
may, by their sheer ability to block business, 
force investigations distasteful to a majority 
and perhaps also to an Executive. Free 
speech in the Senate, by encouraging pub- 
licity in the affairs of government, is a safe- 
guard to liberty. 


Mr. President, in a speech in the Sen- 
ate a few days ago the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. BarKLey! ‘aid: 


This is the only body among all the leg- 
islative bedies in the world about which I 
know anything where it— 

The practice of filibuster— 
is recognized as a legislative institution and 


is practiced. The legislature of my State 
met 2 weeks ago— 


That is, the legislature of Kentucky. 
With all the whisky there, anything is 
likely to happen in Kentucky. The Sen- 
ator continued: 

The legislature of my, State met 2 weeks 
ago, and one of the first things it did was 
to adopt rules which would prevent anyone 
from delaying a vote on a measure in the 
Kentucky legislature, on the theory that it 
has the right to vote on legislation which is 
brought forward. That is the way I feel 
about the United States Senate. 


Our Democratic leader made that 
statement, and he endorses it whole- 
heartedly. In other words, he proposes 
to deny the right of minorities on the 
floor of the United States Senate, and 
he wants the majority to have its way 
always. 

Somebody has been plowing with my 
heifer! 

The Senator from Kentucky is opposed 
to the filibuster; he is opposed to unlim- 
ited debate. Yet in another part of his 
speech he made this statement: 


I have voted for cloture and I have voted 
for it on the theory that if I voted for it 
in one case I was not automatically bound 
by any future implication of the rule of clo- 
ture which might embarrass me in the 
method in which I might consider future 
legislation coming before the Senate. In 
other words, every measure stands on its own 
bottom and its own merits; and the effort to 
restrain, restrict, or limit debate, and the 
vote upon the motion for cloture upon any 
measure do not in any way bind any Senator 
as to how he should vote in the future on 
some other cloture motion pertaining to some 
other legislation, 
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In other words, after the Senator from 
Kentucky in thunderous tones says fili- 
bustering is indefensible and undemo- 
cratic, and after he says he will vote for 
cloture, he says, “I want it understood 
that every question stands on its own 
bottom. The time may come when some 
question will arise when I would be 
against cloture.” 

Back in his mind, in his heart, the 
Senator from Kentucky, while he is anx- 
ious to have this FEPC bill passed, and 
is willing to vote cloture on the southern 
Senators and others who are against it— 
it is not a southern question, it is a 
national question, and I am glad to see 
Senators from all over the country 
against the bill—yet the Senator from 
Kentucky does not desire to tie himself 
up absolutely, because he knows the time 
may come when he will thank God for 
the rule of unlimited debate and of fili- 
bustering in the Senate. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Ken- 
tucky has not been very consistent. He 
must either be in favor of cloture or he 
must be against it. From his statement, 
he seems to be for cloture at this time, 
but is on guard against the day in the 
future when he himself might wish to 
take advantage of the right of unlimited 
debate. This position may be understocd, 
but the Senator did not leave his argu- 
ment there. He goes on to say that he 
is opposed to the filibuster in such a way 
that he can never engage in such a prac- 
tice without standing condemned by his 
own statement. He said that the fili- 
buster is “unjustifiable and indefensible” 
and he spoke without qualifications. 
Therefore, it is certainly correct to as- 
sume that the Senator denounces every 
filibuster which has ever occurred in this 
body throughout its history. Let us look 
at the record and see what the filibusters 
of the past have been, and just what the 
Senator from Kentucky has condemned 
without reservation. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Mississippi yield? 

Mr. BILBO. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I ask the Senator to 
yield only for the purpose of permitting 
me to comment upon another possible 
interpretation of the majority leader’s 
remarks. I think it is quite possible to 
make a different interpretation, namely, 
that what the majority leader intended 
to say, and meant to leave with the Sen- 
ate, was that he felt that the time for 
filing a cloture petition should be left to 
the merits of each individual case. I do 
not find anything in his language which 
indicates that he is not in favor of clo- 
ture. I would judge from his remarks 
that he is in favor of cloture whenever 
he is satisfied that all possible legitimate 
debate on the merits of an issue has 
stopped and that a filibuster has started. 

Mr. BILBO. I shall be glad to have 
the Senator from Oregon take the floor 
and defend the majority leader when- 
ever he sees fit to do so. 

As I have previously stated, the first 
filibuster may be said to have occurred 
in 1790. The use of the “previous ques- 
tion” was possible in the Senate until 
1807. This technique was seldom in- 
voked, and even aiter it was abandoned 
there was no filibuster of major impor- 
tance until 1841, From 1841 until 1923 
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some 26 filibusters were carried on in the 
Senate. These have been listed, and I 
wish to read them into the Record so that 
the public may know that the filibuster 
against FEPC is not the only filibuster 
that has’ occurred. 

I read now from Quitstanding Senate 
Filibusters, From 1841 to 1923. 

In 1841 a bill to remove the Senate 
printers was filibustered against for 10 
days. 

In 1841, again, a bill relating to the 
Bank of the United States was filibus- 
tered for several weeks and caused Henry 
Clay to introduce his cloture resolution. 

In 1846 the Oregon bill was filibustered 
for 2 months. 

The trouble is that the FEPC’ers want- 
ed to file a petition for cloture the first 3 
or 4 days we commenced to talk about 
this damnable bill. 

Here we find that Senators filibustered 
for 2 months on the Oregon bill, which 
affected the State from which my good 
friend Senator MORSE comes. 

In 1863 a bill to suspend the writ of 
habeas corpus was filibustered. 

In 1876 an Army appropriation bill was 
filibustered against for 12 days, forcing 
the abandonment of a rider which would 
have suspended existing election laws. 

In 1880 a measure to reorganize the 
Senate was filibustered from March 24 to 
May 16—by an evenly divided Senate— 
until two Senators resigned, giving the 
Democrats a majority. God Almighty 
came to the rescue. 

In 1890 the Blair education bill was 
filibustered. 

In 1892 the “force bill,” providing for 
Federal supervision of elections, was suc- 
cessfully filibustered for 29 days. This 
resulted in the cloture resolution intro- 
duced by Senator Aldrich, which was also 
filibustered, and the resolution failed. 

In 1893 an unsuccessful filibuster, iast- 
ing 42 days, was organized against a bill 
for the repeal of the Silver Purchase Act. 

In 1901 Senator Carter successfully 
filibustered a river and harbor bill be- 
cause it failed to include certain addi- 
tional appropriations. 

In 1902 there was a successful filibuster 
against the tri-State bill, proposing to 
admit Oklahoma, Arizona, and New Mex- 
ico to statehood, because the measure 
did not include all of Indian territory ac- 
cording to the original boundaries. 

In 1903 Senator Tillman, of North 
Carolina, filibustered against a deficiency 
appropriation bill because it failed to in- 
clude an item paying his State a war 
claim. The item was finally replaced in 
the bill. 

In 1807 Senator Stone filibustered 
against a ship subsidy bill. 

In 1908 Senator La Follette led a fili- 
buster lasting 28 days against the Vree- 
land-Aldrich emergency currency law, 
The filibuster finally failed. 

This was the Senator La Follette who 
was father of our Bob. 

In 1911 Senator Owen filibustered a 
bill proposing to admit New Mexico and 
Arizona to statehood. The House had 
accepted New Mexico, but refused Ari- 
zona because of her proposed constitu- 
tion. Senator Owen filibustered against 
the admission of New Mexico until Ari- 
zona was replaced in the measure. 
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In 1911 the Canadian reciprocity bi) 
passed the House and failed through a 
filibuster in the Senate. It passed Con. 
gress in an extraordinary session, byt 
Canada refused to accept it. 

In 1913 a filibuster was conducted 
against the omnibus public building bij) 
by Senator Stone, of Missouri, until cery- 
tain appropriations for his State were 
included. 

In 1914 Senator Burton, of Ohio. fii 
bustered against a river and harbor bi!) 
for 12 hours. 

In 1914 Senator Gronna filibustereg 
against acceptance of a conference report 
on an Indian appropriation bill. 

In 1914 also the following bills were 
debated at great length, but finally 
passed: Panama Canal tolls bill, 30 days: 
Federal Trade Commission bill, 30 days: 
Clayton amendments to the Sherman 
Act, 21 days; conference report on the 
Clayton bill, 9 days. Almost the whole 
year was spent on filibusters. 

In 1915 a filibuster was organized 
against President Wilson's ship-purchase 
bill by which German ships in American 
ports would have been purchased. The 
filibuster was successful and as a resuli 
three important appropriation bills 
failed. 

In 1917 the armed ship bill of Presi 
dent Wilson was successfully filibustered 
and caused the defeat of many adminis- 
tration measures. This caused the adop 
tion of the Martin resolution embodying 
the President’s recommendation for a 
change in the Senate rules regarding 
limitation of debate. 

Here comes rule XXII, which is th 
present cloture rule. This is the first 
time we had it, and it came about be- 
cause of a very bitter fight which oc- 
curred during the war in 1917. 

In 1919 a filibuster was successful 
against an oil and mineral leasing bil! 
causing the failure of several important 
appropriation bills and necessitating an 
extraordinary session of Congress. 

In 1921, in January, the emergenc) 
tariff bill was filibustered against, which 
led Senator Penrose to present a cloture 
petition. The cloture petition failed, 
but the tariff bill finally passed. 

In 1922 the Dyer antilynching bill was 
successfully filibustered against by a 
group of southern Senators. 

In 1923 President Harding’s ship sub- 
sidy bill was defeated by a filibuster. 

I wish to add that on November 23 
1942, another anti-poll-tax bill was fili- 
bustered against. Cloture petition was 
filed, but failed to be adopted. 

On May 15, 1944, an anti-poll-tax bil! 
was filibustered against and the vote foi 
cloture was lost. 

Those two cases are in addition to the 
ones I have just read from the compila- 
tion I have before me. 

Since 1923 there have been several fili- 
busters of importance. In 1935, and 
again in the latter part of 1937, and again 
in 1938, the antilynching bill was the 
cause of long filibusters. The efforts to 
cram this piece of legislation down the 
throats of the Southern States were re- 
sisted by the southern Senators with all 
the strength at their command. This at- 
tempt to coerce the South, invade the 
rights of the sovereign States, and hu- 
miliate the southern people would surely 
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nave succeeded had it not been for the 
weapon of unlimited debate which was 
repeatedly handled so successfully that 
the measure never came a vote. The 
group conducting these filibusters surely 
agreed with the late John Sharp Wil- 
liams, of Mississippi, who, when speaking 
in 1923 against the ship subsidy bill, made 
the statement that Senators were “am- 
bassadors of the States in Congress,” 
with the duty to protect the rights of the 
States, particularly “wherever a great, 
vital, fundamental constitutional ques- 
tion is presented and a majority is trying 
to override the organic law of the United 
States.” 

I believe the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
TayLor] said yesterday that he would not 
make such a fight; that he would vote for 
cloture. That is the reason I said I would 
not vote for him for reelcction. 

It was in the antilynching filibuster in 
January 1938 that the Senator from Lou- 
isiana [Mr. ELLENDER] made the longest 
speech yet delivered on the floor of the 
United States Senate. The Senator from 
Louisiana alone consumed most of the 
hours in the sessions for six calendar 
days. It was while this filibuster was in 
progress, that the then Republican lead- 
er, Senator McNary, announced that he 
would vote against cloture. This distin- 
guished Senator said that every Republi- 
can except two were for the bill and that 
they were willing “to remairi here from 
sunrise to evening star and from evening 
star to sunrise in order to have the bill 
passed. But, Mr. President, I am not 
willing to give up the right of free speech 
and full, untrammelled opportunity for 
argument. That right is the last palla- 
dium, it is the last impregnable trench 
for those who may be oppressed or who 
are about to be oppressed, it may be the 
last barrier to tyranny.” 

Those were the words of the late Sen- 
ator from Oregon. I loved Senator Mc- 
Nary. He was the leader on the Republi- 
can side, but he was one of the sweetest 
characters I have ever known. I believe 
I am the last Senator who talked to him 
before he went to the hospital to die. I 
loved him like a brother. He was such a 
sweet, gentle, congenial, affable man, and 
he was true to his country. He was patri- 
otic. 

I wish to read again what he said re- 
specting cloture. This distinguished 
Senator said that every Republican ex- 
cept two were for the bill and that they 
were willing “to remain here from sun- 
rise to evening star and from evening 
Star to sunrise in order to have the bill 
passed.” 

_ They were that strong for the legisla- 
tion. Then said Senator McNary: 

Eut, Mr. President, I am not willing to give 
up the right of free speech and full, un- 
trammeled opportunity for argument. That 
right is the last palladium; it is the last im- 
pregnable trench for those who may be op- 
pressed or who are about to be oppressed; it 
may be the last barrier to tyranny. 


In this instance cloture was rejected 
by a vote of 51 nays and 37 yeas. 

Mr. President, no man ever made a 
stronger statement against cloture than 
did Senator McNary at that time. He was 
then leader on the Republican side. 

It is interesting to note the length of 
other speeches which have approached 
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that of the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
ELLENDER]. The following speeches were 
made during the period beginning in 
1890 up until 1938. 

1890: Senator C. J. Faulkner on the 
force bill, 13 hours. 

1893: Senator W. V. Allen on the silver 
purchase clause of the Sherman Act, 14 
hours. 

1914: Senator T. E. Burton on the 
river and harbor bill, 12 hours and 10 
minutes. 

1915: Senator Reed Smoot on the ship 
purchase bill, 11 hours, 25 minutes. 

1915: Senator W. L. Jones on the ship 
purchase bill, 13 hours, 55 minutes. 

1918: Senator Robert La Follette, Sr., 
on the National Banking Act, 18 hours, 
23 minutes. 

Up to the time the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER] spoke Senator 
La Follette held the record. 

1935: Senator Huey Long on the ex- 
tension of the NRA, 15 hours, 35 minutes. 

.1938: Senator ELLENDER on the anti- 
lynching bill, 25 hours. 

The following are some examples of 
how long major filibusters have lasted: 

1879: For repeal of certain election 
laws, 12 days. 

1890: For force bill (election laws), 
29 days. 

1914: Antitrust bill, 21 days. 

1914: Panama Canal toll on coastwise 
shipping, 31 days. 

1914: River and harbor bill, 32 days. 

1915: Ship purchase bill, 23 days. 

In 1942 and again in 1944 there were 
filibusters against the anti-poll-tax bill 
in the Senate. In this case, as it was with 
the antilynching bill and as it is now with 
the FEPC, southern Senators were fight- 
ing against the invasion of the rights of 
the sovereign States. Passage of the so- 
called anti-poll-tax bill, which inciden- 
taliy is sponsored by practically the same 
pressure groups and organizations who 
are now urging passage of the FEPC, 
would destroy the dual system of consti- 
tutional government in this Nation, 
strike down the franchise laws of some 
of the sovereign States, and prepare the 
way for an all-powerful bureaucratic 
government on the banks of the Potomac. 
Without the weapon of the filibuster, 
there is no doubt that the unconstitu- 
tional, un-American bill would have 
passed. 

Again, during the filibuster against the 
anti-poll-tax bill, the Senate refused to 
invoke cloture and cut off debate. 

The filibuster is a great saving to the 
people. As I stated the other day, I 
threatened a 30-day filibuster, filibus- 
tered for 2 days, and saved the taxpayers 
$500,000,000 on the land-grant railroad 
bill. I am prepared to make the state- 
ment that I hope to save them $4,400,- 
C00,000 when it is proposed to take that 
much money out of the pockets of the 
American taxpayers and lend it to Great 
Britain, which will mean that we must 
lend Russia $6,000,000,000; France will 
have to have two or three billion dollars; 
Belgium will have to have some; and all 
the other European countries will want 
loans. I am willing to be a cousin to the 
British. I am in favor of the good- 
neighbor policy. I am pro-British, but 
I am tired of the idea of being a Santa 
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Claus to the British, and I am ready to 
filibuster if I can get some help. 

There have been few cloture rules of 
any type adopted by the United States 
Senate. The Senate has always cher- 
ished and protected the right of freedom 
of debate. It is safe to say that had it 
not been for conditions during the peril- 
ous days of World War I we would have 
had no cloture rule in the Senate today. 
In order that we may understand the 
present-day rule and the background for 
it, I should like to refer to a historical 
analysis entitled “Legislative History of 
Cloture Rules in the Senate.” 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. BILBO. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. HATCH. The Senator has just 
made an observation which it seems to 
me is a threat—namely, that he intends 
to engage in a filibuster when the British 
loan bili comes before the Senate. 

Mr. BILBO. If it is necessary. 

Mr. HATCH. I merely wish to say this 
to the Senator: Some people have sym- 
pathized with fights which were made 
when certain rights were being invaded. 
But if the Senator from Mississippi or 
any other Senator uses the weapon of 
filibuster indiscriminately and on every 
occasion, simply because he can talk 
without limit, he will find that the Senate 
will rise up, and that the right of free 
and unlimited debate will be destroyed 
in the Senate of the United States. 

Mr. BILBO. With all due deference 
to the Senator from New Mexico, when 
the Senator from Mississippi needs a 
father to advise him he will be glad to 
put the Senator from New Mexico on his 
pay roll. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BILBO. I yield. 

Mr. HATCH. The Senator engages in 
threats to the Senate on many occasions, 
and I think it is high time that he seek 
some advice, fatherly or otherwise. 

Mr. BILBO. I would not go to New 
Mexico to get it. 

I have a right to express my views 
about the $4,400,000,000 loan. If the 
Senator from New Mexico wishes to let 
the British have it, when we all know 
that they do not mean to pay back a cent 
of it, that is his business. If we have 
that much money to throw away, why not 
spend it on the GI boys? Let us spend 
it on our own people. We have poor peo- 
ple all over the country who need the 
money. If the Senator wishes to spend 
it in the way which is proposed, it is his 
right to support such a measure. How- 
ever, I do not take that position; and if 
I wish to announce that I am ready to 
fight until hell freezes over, that is my 
business. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BILBO. No; I will not yield fur- 
ther to the Senator. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at this 
point as a part of my remarks a histor- 
ical analysis entitled “Legislative His- 
tory of Cloture Rules in the Senate.” It 
is very brief, but it is a part of this dis- 
cussion, and I should like to make it a 
part of my remarks, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Mississippi? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, I am sorry that I 
did not hear the request of the Senator 
from Mississippi. Will he repeat his re- 
quest? 

Mr. BILBO. I asked unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at 
this point as a part of my remarks a his- 
torical statement with regard to cloture 
rules in the Senate. I wish to make it a 
part of my remarks. 

Mr. MORSE. I should be very much 
interested to hear it read. I object. 

Mr. BILBO. Evidently the Senator 
was not listening, or he would have heard 
what I said about it. Why does not the 
Senator frankly say that he wishes to 
make me read it? The Senator does not 
wish to hear it. I do not believe the Sen- 
ator has ever read it. Perhaps I had 
better read it for his benefit. 


LEGISLATIVE HISTORY OF CLOTURE RULES IN THE 
SENATE 
INTRODUCTION 


In 1604, the practice of limiting debate in 
some form was introduced in the British 
Parliament by Sir Henry Vane. It became 
known in parliamentary procedure as the 
“previous question” and is described in sec- 
tion 34 of Jefferson’s Manual of Parliamen- 
tary Practice, as follows: 

“When any question is before the House, 
any Member may move a previous question, 
whether that question (called the main ques- 
tion) shall now be put. If it pass in the af- 
firmative, then the main question is to be 
put immediately, and no man may speak 
anything further to it, either to add or alter.” 

In 1778, the Journals of the Continental 
Congress also show that the “previous ques- 
tion” was used. Section 10 of the Rules of 
the Continental Congress reading: “When a 
question is before the House no motion shall 
be received unless for an amendment, for the 
previous question, to postpone the consid- 
eration of the main question, or to commit 
it.” In the British Parliament and the Con- 
tinental Congress the “previous question” 
was not used to limit debate but to avoid a 
vote on a given subject. 


“PREVIOUS QUESTIONS” IN THE SENATE 


1789: At the establishment of our Govern- 
ment, debate was practically unlimited in the 
Senate, “the restraints placed upon it being 
slight and seldom enforced. They were 
that no motion should be debated uniil 
seconded, that the decision of all questions 
of order should be made by the President 
without debate, and that no Member should 
speak more than twice in any one debate on 
the same day without leave of the Senate.” 
The previous question was provided for in 
the first Senate rules found in the annals of 
the First Congress, from 1789 to 1791, Rules 
8, 9, and 11 related to the “previous ques- 
tion,” but was rarely used. Like the prece- 
dents for the rule in the British Parliament 
and the Continental Congress, when it was 
used in the early days of the Senate, it did 
not limit debate, but avoided a vote on a 
given subject. The “previous question” was 
debatable and was used in both legislative 
and executive sessions and in the trial of im- 
peachments, but not on amendments, or in 
the Committee of the Whole. 

1806: On March 26, 1806, when the Senate 
rules were revised, the reference to the 
“previous question” was omitted, but in that 
year also debate upon a motion for adjourn- 
ment was forbidden. 

1807: In the following year, 1807, debate 
on an amendment at the third reading of a 
bill was also forbidden and from this time 
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until 1840 there was no further limitations 
on debate in the Senate. 

1841: On July 12, 1841, Henry Clay brought 
forth a proposal for the introduction of the 
“previous question,” which he stated was 
necessary by the abuse which the minority 
had made of the unlimited privilege of de- 
bate. 


Henry became a little impatient. 


In opposing Clay’s motion, Senator Cal- 
houn said, “There never had been a body in 
this or any other country in which, for such 
@ length of time, so much dignity and de- 
corum of debate had been maintained.” 
Clay’s proposition met with very considerable 
opposition and was abandoned. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENTS 


1847: In 1847, in the Twenty-ninth Con- 
gress, the custom of securing unanimous- 
consent agreements for the limitation of de- 
bate was first established. The motion for 
unanimous consent was then used to induce 
the minority in the Senate to fix a day for a 
vote on the Oregon bill, which had been de- 
bated for 2 months. 

1850: On July 27, 1850, Senator Douglas 
submitted a resolution permitting the use 
of the previous question. The resolution was 
debated, and laid on the table after consider- 
able opposition had been expressed. 

1862: As the business to be transacted by 
the Senate increased, proposals to limit de- 
bate were introduced frequently in the fol- 
lowing Congresses, but none were adopted 
until the Civil War. On January 21, 1862, 
Senator Wade— 


I believe he was from Ohio— 


introduced a resolution stating that “in con- 
sideration in secret session of subjects relat- 
ing to the rebellion, debate should be con- 
fined to the subject matter and limited to 5 
minutes, except that 5 minutes be allowed 
any Member to explain or oppose a pertinent 
amendment.” On January 29, 1862, the 
resolution was debated and adopted. 

1868: In 1868 a rule was adopted providing 
that: “Motions to take up or proceed to the 
consideration of any question shall be de- 
termined without debate, upon the merits of 
the question proposed to be considered.” 
The object of this rule, according to Senator 
Edmunds, was to prevent a practice which 
bad grown up in the Senate, “when a question 
was pending, and a Senator wished to de- 
liver a speech on some other question, to 
move to postpone the pending order to de- 
liver their speech on the other question.” 
According to Mr. Turnbull the object of the 
rules was to prevent the consumption of time 
in debate over business to be taken up. The 
rule was interpreted as preventing debate on 
the merits of a question when a proposal to 
postpone it was made. 

1869: A resolution pertaining to the adop- 
tion of the previous question was introduced 
in 1869, and three other resolutions limiting 
debate in some form were introduced in the 
first half of 1870. 


THE ANTHONY RULE 


1870: On December 6, 1870, in the third 
session of the Forty-first Congress, Senator 
Anthony, of Rhode Island, introduced the 
following resolution: “On Monday next, at 1 
o'clock, the Senate will proceed to the con- 
sideration of the Calendar and bills that 
are not objected to shall be taken up in 
their order; and each Senator shall be en- 
titled to speak once and for 5 minutes, only, 
on each question; and this order shall be 
enforced daily at 1 o'clock till the end of 
the Calendar is reached, unless upon mo- 
tion, the Senate should at any time other- 
wise order.” On the following day, Decem- 
ber 7, 1870, the resolution was adopted. This 
so-called Anthony rule for the expedition 
of business was the most important limita- 
tion of debate yet adopted by the Senate. 
The rule was interpreted as placing no re- 
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straints upon the minority, however, ings. 
much as a single objection could prevent 
its application to the subject under cop. 
sideration. 

1871: On February 22, 1871, another im. 
portant motion was adopted which had been 
introduced by Senator Pomeroy and which 
allowed amendments to appropriation bills 
to be laid on the table without prejudice to 
the bill. 

1872: On April 19, 1872, a resolution was 
introduced, “that during the remainder of 
the session it should be in order, in the con- 
sideration of appropriation bills, to move to 
confine debate by any Senator, on the pend. 
ing motion to 5 miuutes.” On April 29, 
1872, this resolution was finally adopted, 33 
yeas to 13 nays. The necessity for some lim. 
itation of debate to expedite action on these 
annual supply measures caused the adop- 
tion of similar resolutions at most of the 
succeeding sessions of ' 

1873: On March 1873, Senator Wright sub- 
mitted a resolution reading in part that 
debate shall be confined to and be relevant 
to the subject matter before the Senate, 
etc., and that the previous question may 
be demanded by a majority vote or in some 
modified form. On a vote in the Senate 
to consider this resolution the nays were 30 
and the yeas 25. 

1880: From 1873 to 1880 nine other resolu- 
tions were introduced confining and limiting 
dekate in some form. On February 3, 1880, 
in the second session of the Forty-sixth Con- 
gress, the famous Anthony rule, which was 
first adopted on December 7, 1870, was made 
a standing rule of the Senate as rule VIII. 
In explaining the rule Senator Anthony said: 
“That rule applies only to the unobjected 
cases on the calendar, so as to relieve the 
calendar from the unobjected cases. There 
are a great many bills that no Senator objects 
to, but they are kept back in their order by 
disputed cases. If we once relieve the calen- 
dar of unobjected* cases, we can go through 
with it in order without limitation of debate. 
That is the purpose of the proposed rule. It 
has been applied in several sessions and has 
been found to work well with the general 
appprobation of the Senate.” 


AMENDMENTS TO ANTHONY RULE 


1881: On February 16, 1881, a resolution to 
amend the Anthony rule was introduced. 
This proposed to require the objection of at 
least five Senators to pass over a bill on the 
calendar. The resolution was objected to as 
a form of “previous question,” and defeated. 
Senator Edmunds, in opposing the resolution, 
said; “I would rather not a single bill shall 
pass between now and the 4th day of March 
than to introduce into this body, which is 
the only one where there is free debate and 
the only one which can under its rules dis- 
cuss fully. I think it is of greater importance 
to the public interest in the long run and in 
the short run that every bill on your calendar 
should fail than that any Senator should be 
cut off from the right of expressing his opin- 
ion * * * upon every measure that fs to be 
voted upon here.” 

1882: On February 27, 1882, the Anthony 
rule was amended by the Senate, so that if 
the majority decided to take up a bill on the 
calendar after objection was made, that then 
the ordinary rules of debate without limita- 
tion would apply. The Anthony rule could 
only work when there was no objection what- 
ever to any bill under consideration. When 
the regular morning hour was not found sul- 
ficient for the consideration of all unobjected 
cases on the calendar, special times were 
often set aside for the consideration of the 
calendar under the Anthony rule. 

1882: On March 15, 1882, a rule was con- 
sidered whereby “a vote to lay on the table 
a proposed amendment shall not carry with 
tt the pending measure.” In reference to 
this rule Senator Hoar (Massachusetts, R.), 
said: “Under the present rule, it is in the 
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power of & single member of the Senate to 
compel practically the Senate to discuss any 
question whether it wants to or not and 
whether it be germane to the pending meas- 
ure or not. * * * This proposed amend- 
ment to the rules simply permits, after the 
mover of the amendment, who, of course, has 
the privilege, in the first place, has made his 
speech, a majority of the Senate, if it sees 
fit, to dissever that amendment from the 
pending measure and to require it to be 
brought up separately at some other time or 
not at all.” This proposed rule is now rule 
XVII, of the present standing rules of the 
Senate. 

1883: On December 10, 1883, Senator Frye, 
of Maine, chairman of the Committee on 
Rules, reported a general ‘revision of the Sen- 
ate rules. This revision included a provi- 
sion for the “previous question.” Amend- 
ments in the Senate struck this provision 
out. 

ADOPTION OF PRESENT RULES 

1884: On January 11, 1884, the present Sen- 
ate Rules were revised and adopted. 

On March 19, 1884, two resolutions intro- 
duced by Senator Harris were considered and 
agreed to by the Senate, as follows: 

1. “That the eighth rule of the Senate be 
amended by adding thereto: ‘All motions 
made before 2 o’clock to proceed to the con- 
sideration of any matter shall be determined 
without debate.’” 

2. “That the tenth rule of the Senate be 
amended by adding thereto: ‘And all mo- 
tions to change such order or to proceed to 
the consideration of other business shall be 
decided without debate.’” 


Now I wish to make some observations. 

The first-of the two rules I have just 
read is the one under which we are now 
operating. It is part of rule VIII, and 
reads as follows: 


All motions made before 2 o’clock to pro- 
ceed to the consideration of any matter shall 
be determined without debate. 


Mr. President, I. myself think that is 
a horrible rule. I think it is wrong, and 
I think it should be changed. If the Sen- 
ate takes a recess one evening, when it 
meets the next day a motion to take up 
a bill is debatable. But if the Senate 
adjourns at the end of one day and meets 
the next day at noon, if a Senator then 
moves, between the hours of 12-and 2, 
to take up a bill, the motion is not de- 
batable. 


Now I read further from the article 
entitled “Legislative History of Cloture 
Rules in the Senate”: 


From this time until 1890 there were 15 
different resolutions introduced to amend 
the Senate rules as to limitations on debate, 
all of which failed of adoption. 

1890: On December 29, 1890, Senator 
Aldrich introduced a cloture resolution in 
connection with Lodge’s force bill, which 
was being filibustered against. The resolu- 
tion read, in part, as follows: “When any 
bill, resolution, or other question shall have 
been under consideration for a considerable 
time, it shall be in order for any Senator to 
demand that debate thereon be closed. On 
such demand no debate shall be in order, and 
pending such demand no other motion, ex- 
cept one motion to adjourn, shall be made.” 
There were five test votes on the cloture 
proposal which “commanded various majori- 
ues, but in the end it could not be carried 
in the Senate because of a filibuster against 
it which merged into a filibuster on the 
force bill,” 

1893: In 1893 nine resolutions were intro- 
duced limiting debate, but none of them 
were passed. 

_ 1911: April 6, 1911, Senator Root, of New 
York, submitted a resolution requesting the 
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Committee on Rules to suggest an amend- 
ment to the Senate rules whereby the Senate 
could obtain more effective control over its 
procedure. No action was taken on the res- 
olution, 

1915: February 8, 1915, Senator Reed, of 
Missouri, introduced a resolution to amend 
rule XXII whereby debate on the ship pur- 
chase bill, “S. 6845 shall cease, and the Sen- 
ate shall proceed to vote thereon * * *,” 
The resolution did not pass in this session. 

1916: From December 1915 to September 8, 
1916, the first or long session of the Sixty- 
fourth Congress, there were five resolutions 
introduced to amend rule XXII. The reso- 
lutions acted upon were Senate Resolution 
131 and Senate Resolution 149. On May 16, 
1916, the Committee on Rules reported out 
favorably Senate Resoiution 195 as a substi- 
tute for Senate Resolution 131 and Senate 
Resolution 149, which had been referred to it, 
and submitted a report (No. 447). The 
resolution was debated but did not come to 
a vote. 

1917: March 4, 1917, President Wilson made 
a@ speech in which he referred to the armed 
ship bill, defeated by filibustering. The 
President said in part: “The Senate has no 
rules by which debate can be limited or 
brought to an end, no rules by which de- 
bating motions of any kind can be pre- 
vented. * * * The Senate of the United 
States is the. only legislative body in the 
world which cannot act when its majority is 
ready for action. * * * Theonly remedy 
is that the rules of the Senate shall be 
altered that it can act.” (See Washington 
Post, March 5, 1917.) 

1917: On March 5, 1917, the Senate was 
called in extraordinary session by the Presi- 
dent because of the failure of the armed ship 
bill in the Sixty-fourth Congress, 


AMENDMENT TO RULE XXII 


On March 7, 1917, Senator Walsh, of Mon- 
tana, Democrat, introduced a cloture reso- 
lution (S. Res. 5) authorizing a committee 
to draft a substitute for rule XXII, limiting 
debate. Senator Martin also introduced a 
resolution amending rule XXII similar to 
S. 195, favorably reported by the Committee 
on Rules in the Sixty-fourth Congress. The 
Martin resolution was debated at length and 
adopted March 8, 1917, 76 yeas, 3 nays, as 
the present amendment to rule XXII. 


That is when the Senate surrendered 
in part its right to be a forum in which 
it was possible to have free and unlimited 
debate and discussion on legislative 
matters. 

I read further: 


1918: On May 4, 1918, Senator Underwood 
introduced a resolution (S. Res. 235) further 
amending rule XXII, reestablishing the use 
of the “previous question” and limiting de- 
bate during the war period. 

On May 31, 1918, the Committee on Rules 
favorably reported out Senate Resolution 235 
with a report (No. 472). 

June 3, 1918, the Senate debated the reso- 
lution and Senator Borah offered an amend- 
ment. 

June 11, 1918, the Senate further debated 
the resolution and unanimous agreement was 
reached to vote on the measure. 

June 12, 1918, the resolution was further 
amended, by Senator Cummins. 

June 13, 1918, the Senate rejected the reso- 
lution, nays, 41; and yeas, 34. (See Con- 
GRESSIONAL RecorD, June 13, 1918, p. 7728.) 

1921: From March 4, 1921, to March 4, 1923, 
during the sixty-seventh Congress, five reso- 
lutions were introduced to limit debate in 
some form. These were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

1922: On November 29, 1922, upon the oc- 
casion of the famous filibuster against the 
Dyer antilynching bill, a point of order was 
raised by the Republican floor leader against 
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the methods of delay employed by the ob- 
structionists which, had the Chair sustained 
it, would have established a significant prece- 
dent in the Senate as it did in the House. 
The incident occurred as follows: 

Immediately upon the convening of the 
Senate, the leader of the filibuster made a 
motion to adjourn. Mr. Curtis made the 
point of order that under rule III no motion 
was in order until the Journal had been read. 
He also made the additional point of order 
that the motion to adjourn was dilatory. To 
sustain his point, Mr. Curtis said, “I know we 
have no rule of the Senate with reference to 
dilatory motions. We are a legislative body, 
and we are here to do business and not to 
retard business. It is a well-stated principle 
that in any legislative body where the rules 
do not cover questions that may arise gen- 
eral parliamentary rules must apply. 

“The same question was raised in the House 
of Representatives when they had no rule on 
the question of dilatory motions. It was 
submitted to the Speaker of the House, Mr. 
Reed. Mr. Speaker Reed held that, notwith- 
standing there was no rule of the House 
upon the question, general parliamentary law 
applied, and he sustained the point of order.” 
(See Hinda’s Precedents, p. 358.) 

The Vice President sustained Mr. Curtis’ 
first point of order in regard to rule III, but 
did not rule on the point that the motion 
was dilatory. 

1925: On March 4, 1925, the Vice Presi- 
dent, Charles G. Dawes, delivered his inau- 
gural address to the Senate, in which he 
recommended that debate be further limited 
in the Senate. 

On March 5, 1925, Senator Underwood in- 
troduced the following cloture resolution 
(S. Res. 3) embodying the Vice President’s 
recommendation on further limitation of 
debate, which was referred to the Committee 
on Rules: 

“Resolved, That the rules of the Senate be 
amended by adding thereto, in lieu of the 
rule adopted by the Senate for the limitation 
of debate on March 8, 1917, the following: 

“1. There shall be a motion for the pre- 
vious question which, being ordered by a 
majority of Senators voting. if a quorum 
be present, shall have the effect to cut off 
all debate, and bring the Senate to a direct 
vote upon the immediate question or ques- 
tions on which it has been asked and ordered. 
The previous question may be asked and 
ordered upon a single motion, a series of 
motions allowable under the rules, or an 
amendment or amendments, or may be made 
to embrace all authorized motions or amend- 
ments and include the bill to its passage 
or rejection. It shall be in order, pending the 
motion for, or after previous question shall 
have been ordered on its passage, for the pre- 
siding Officer to entertain and submit a mo- 
tion to commit, with or without instructions, 
to a standing or select committee. 

“2. All motions for the previous question 
shall, before being submitted to the Senate, 
be seconded by a majority by tellers if de- 
manded. 

“3. When a motion for the previous ques- 
tion has been seconded, it shall be in order, 
before final vote is taken thereon, for each 
Senator to debate the proposition to be voted 
for 1 hour.” 

Other resolutions introduced in the first 
session of the Sixty-ninth Congress limiting 
debate were Senate Resolution 25, Senate 
Resolution 225, Senate Resolution 217, Senate 
Resolution 69, Senate Resolution 77, Senate 
Resolution 76, which were also referred to 
the Committee on Rules. 


Mr. President, for the information and 
convenience of the Senate, I wish to have 
printed at this point in the Recorp the 
new part of rule XXII of the Senate, 
and I ask to have it printed at this point 
in the REcorD as a part of my remarks. 
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There being no objection, the part of 
rule XXII referred to was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


If at any time a motion,’ signed by 16 
Senators, to bring to a close the debate upon 
any pending measure is presented to the 
Senate, the Presiding Officer shall at once 
state the motion to the Senate, and 1 hour 
after the Senate meets on the following cal- 
endar day but one, he shall lay the motion 
before the Senate and direct that the Sec- 
retary call the roll, and, upon the ascertain- 
ment that a quorum is present, the Presiding 
Officer shall, without debate, submit to the 
Senate by an aye-and-nay vote the question: 

“Is it the sense of the Senate that the 
debate shall be brought to a close?” 

And if that question shall be decided in 
the affirmative by a two-thirds vote of those 








1As amended, Senate Journal 234, 64th 
Cong., 2d sess., March 8, 1917. 








Date Congress Session Subject 
Nov. 15, 1919 Tanete of Varah... .nicociicistnodindiiidaes, 
Feb. 2,1921 | 66 .-| Emergency tariff. 
July 7, 1922 | ..| Fordney-McCumber tariff 
Jan. 25, 1926 | | ee ge! 
June 1, 1926 | Migratory-bird refuges. ........................| Norbeck...............-. 
Feb. 15, 1927 PPO RONEN iiink indi aciteinnitktth ben ccedidies Trae 
Feb. 26, 1927 Retirement of disabled emergency officers of | Tyson...........-....-..- 
the World War. 
Wet | e3t Colorado River development__.............--.- GeO Le. scccitdmencig: 
Feb. 28, 1927 Public Buildings in the District of Columbia__.| Lenroot_................. 
Diunsacda Creation of Bureau of Customs and Bureau of | Jones (Washington)...... 
Prohibition. 
Jan. 19, 1933 PE SEED. ncctccciannitunnasscacnianenennuael 
Jan. 27,1938 | 75th.......- Antilynching 
Feb. 16,1938 | 75th_. d 
Nov. 23, 1942 | 77th... 


May 15, 1944 78th__- 





1Daily REcoRD pagination. 


Notre.—The cloture rule was adopted mee ees, and requires a two-thirds vote in the affirmative of those voting. 
/ashington. 


Manual. 75th Cong., 3d sess. 8. Doc. 172. 

Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, there have 
always been many outspoken men 
against any form of cloture in the United 
States Senate. Discussing the limitation 
of debate by revival of the use of the 
“previous question,” in 1840, as proposed 
by Henry Clay—the motion failed— 
Senator Benton said: 


Thus the firmness of the minority in the 
Senate—it may be said, their courage, for 
their intended resistance contemplated any 
possible extremity—saved the body from 
degredation—constitutional legislation from 
suppression—the liberty of speech from ex- 
tinction, and the honor of republican govern- 
ment from a disgrace to which the people’s 
representatives are not subjected in any 
monarchy in Europe. The previous question 
has not been called in the British House of 
Commons in 100 years—and never in the 
House of Peers. 


In 1914, Senator La Follette vigorously 
opposed the adoption of the present clo- 
ture rule. The following are his words— 
and I wish to have my friend the present 
Senator La FoLLettTe, of Wisconsin, read 
what his father then said: 


Believing that I stand for democracy, for 
the liberties of the people of this country, 
for the perpetuation of our free institutions, 
I shall stand while I am a Member of this 
body against any cioture that denies free and 
unlimited debate. 


Mr. President, the liberals and pro- 
gressives should listen to the father of all 
Yet, some of them are saying 


of them. 
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voting, then said measure shall be the un- 
finished business to the exclusion of all other 
business until disposed of. 

Thereafter no Senator shall be entitled to 
speak in all more than 1 hour on the pending 
measure, the amendments thereto, and mo- 
tions affecting the same, and it shall be the 
duty of the Presiding Officer to keep the time 
of each Senator who speaks. Except by 
unanimous consent, no amendment shall be 
in order after the vote to bring the debate to 
a close, unless the same has been presented 
and read prior to that time. No dilatory 
motion, or dilatory amendment, or amend- 
ment not germane shall be in order. Points 
of order, including questions of relevancy, 
and appeals from the decision of the Presid- 
ing Officer, shall be decided without debate. 


Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, there has 
been much discussion and criticism of 
this cloture rule, and the Recorp shows 
it has seldom been used in the Senate. 


Senate votes on invoking cloture rule 





Government Printin~ Office, 1938, pp. 27-28. 


that filibustering is outrageous and dis- 
graceful and a waste of the people’s 
money and the people’s time, and all that. 
I believe I had better read those words 
again: 

Believing that I stand for democracy, for 
the liberties of the people of this country, 
for the perpetuation of our free institutions, 
I shall stand while I am a Member of this 
body against any cloture that denies free and 
unlimited debate. 


That is the cloture rule. Senator 


La Follette also said: 


Sir, the moment that the majority im- 
poses the restriction contained in the pend- 
ing rule, that moment you will have dealt a 
blow to liberty, you will have broken down 
one of the greatest weapons against wrong 
and oppression that the Members of this 
body possess. 


That is why I was cautioning some of 
the people of New York. They had bet- 
ter help me kill this cloture business, 
because some day they will want to keep 
those of us from down South from in- 
voking cloture against them. 

I read further from the words of the 
late Senator La Follette: 

He championed the constitutional right 
* * * reposed in a Member of this body to 
halt a Congress or a session on a piece of leg- 
islation Which may undermine the liberties 
of the people and be in violation of the Con- 
stitution which Senators have sworn to sup- 
port. 
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Prom 1919 to 1944 cloture was voted on 15 
times, but it was adopted only 4 times, 
Eleven times the petition to cut off debate 
in the Senate of the United States was 
rejected. A tabulation which I hold in 
my hand shows the Senate votes on in. 
voking the cloture rule. Mr. President 
I think the people of the country should 
have the advantage of the information 
this tabulation gives, for it shows just 
how many times a motion to impose 
cloture has been carried, from the adop- 
tion of the rule in 1917 up to the pres- 
ent time. Therefore, I ask unanimous 
consent to have the tabulation included 
at this point in the Recorp, as a part of 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the tabula- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 
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78 16 -8556 | Yes, 
36 35 2432 | No. 
45 35 10040 | No. 
68 26 2678-2679 | Yes. 
46 33 67 10392 | No. 
65 18 68 3824 | Yes, 
61 36 68 4901 | No. 
32 59 68 4900 No 
§2 31 68 4985 | No 
55 27 68 4986 Yes. 
58 33 76 2077 | No. 
37 51 83 1166 | No. 
42 46 &3 7 | No. 
37 41 $8 $065 | No. 
36 44 90 2550-2551 | No. 






Senate rule XXII, U.S. Congress. Senate 


Senate 


Some persons do not seem to realize 
that Senators take an oath when they 
become Members of this body. 

Although the cloture rule adopted in 
1917 has seldom been used, there have 
been movements since that time to fur- 
ther limit debate in the United States 
Senate. In 1925, Vice President Dawes 
advocated in his inaugural address that 
there be placed further limitation on de- 
bate in the Senate. His proposal, which 
provided for a strict form of cloture, 
caused much discussion but was never 
adopted. 

Mr. Dawes was a very fine business- 
man, but he was not versed in the science 
of government. He was just here, that 
is all 

I have before me an article on this pro- 
posal which is of special interest, and 
which presents many favorable argu- 
ments for unlimited debate, as well as a 
number of statements from outstanding 
Senators who opposed the suppression of 
free and full debate in the Senate. The 
author is Lynn Haines and his article en- 
titled “The A B C of Cloture for the Sen- 
ate” appeared in the publication The 
Searchlight on Congress in May 1925. 

Mr, President, I wish to invite atten- 
tion of the Senate to statements which 
have been made by outstanding citizens 
and former Members of tais body on the 
question of cloture. Let us consider 4 
statement which was made by the late 
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senator Borah, of Idaho. Senator Borah 
summed up the matter in these words: 

I do not know what changes Vice President 
Dawes proposes with reference to the Senate 
rules. I have not seen any statement which 
he has made indicating just what he has in 
mind. In a general way it seems that he 
would adopt strict cloture. I am opposed to 
cloture in any form, 


This is Senator Borah speaking: 


I have never known a good measure killed 
by a filibuster or a debate. I have known of 
a vast number of bad measures, unrighteous 
measures, which could not have been killed 
in any other way except through long dis- 
cussion and debate. There is nothing, in 
which sinister and crooked interests, seek- 
ing favorable legislation, are maore inter- 
ested right now than in cutting off discus- 
sion in Washington. If they can succeed in 
reducing the situation to a point where they 
only have to see one or two men, either to 
put through or kill a measure, they are mas- 
ters of the situation. I sm opposed to it in 
any shape or form. 


Mr. President, I have read from a 
statement by the late Senator Borah, of 
Idaho. He has since passed to his re- 
ward. He was. one of the outstanding 
Members of this body. He was respected 
by every Member of the Senate, regard- 
less of whether they were Democrats or 
Republicans. Senator Borah was an in- 
dependent thinker. He was a great con- 
stitutional lawyer. He was a great 
statesman and was always looking ahead 
in the interests of the people. He said 
that under no condition would ke ever 
vote for cloture. I will reread a part of 
his statement. He said: 

If they can succeed in reducing the situa- 
tion to a point where they only have to see one 
or two men either to put through or kill a 
measure, they are masters of the situation. I 
am opposed to it in any shape or form. 


In other words, Senator Borah’s idea 
was that if there were a desire that the 
Senate pass a certain bill, the majority of 
the Senators should be convinced of its 
merits. He believed that it should not 
be possible to go to the White House, for 
example, and get Harry Truman to pass 
a bill. He believed that it should not 
be possible for proponents of a bill to see, 
for example, the majority leader of the 
Senate, who is now the Senator from 
Kentucky |[Mr. BarKiey] and invoke his 
aid. He alone cannot pass the bill. 
Neither can the minority leader, the 
Senator from Maine (Mr. Wuite]. Mr. 
President, what this body needs is more 
independent thought and action. When 
the Senate exercises those prerogatives, 
Service will be given to the people, and 
their rights will be protected. In politics, 
Senator Borah was a Republican. 

Mr. President, let us see what Senator 
Couzens of Michigan had to say on the 
same subject. 

While I am a comparatively new Member 
and not a good parliamentarian, it seems to 


me that rule XXII, as amended March 8, 


1917, is sufficient cloture. 


It will be seen that Senator Couzens 
was referring to Mr. Dawes’ suggestion 
to revolutionize the rules of the Senate. 

When the importance of the occasion 
“scms to demand it, all that has to be done 
‘s: Sixteen Senators making such a motion, 
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same being approved by two-thirds of the 
Senate, they can prevent a filibuster. Two- 
thirds of the Senate should be required, oth- 
erwise the majority might ride rough-shod 
over the minority at any time. 

Mr. Dawes has not pointed out any real 
injury that has occurred to the country be- 
cause of the rules he complains about. I 
would be interested in specific information of 
the damage that has been done. 


Mr. President, I merely wanted to 
bring out that one point. Mr. Dawes did 
not show that any great harm had been 
done, or that any great need existed for 
a change in the Senate rules. He wanted 
merely to railroad through a change in 
the rules: 


A bill is now pending before the Senate. 
I am afraid to say what should be done 
about it, because I might offend the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico who is not, by the 
way, now present in the chamber. 

The railroads are sponsoring a bill 
which is. known in the South as the Bul- 
winkle bill, It is now pending before a 
Senate committee. The railroads would 
rather have that bill enacted into law 
than any bill which they have ever spon- 
sored before the Congress, because it is a 
bill to bathe them, and wash them, and 
do other things which would be in viola- 
tion of the antitrust laws. There is no 
doubt about it; they would like to have 
the bill enacted into law. At some time 
in the future, before it becomes a law, I 
will talk about it more at length. 

Here is a statement which was made by 
the present President pro tempore of the 
Senate, the distinguished Senator from 
Tennessee |[Mr. McKELLAR]. He said: 


1 have served nearly 6 years in the House 
and more than 8 years in the Senate. I am 
familiar with the rules of both bodies. I be- 
lieve the present rules of the Senate make 
for greater efficiency, make for better legisla- 
tion, make for the better carrying out of the 
people’s will than do the rules of the House. 
In the House, the previous question can be 
called for at any time, debate stopped, and a 
vote had. In other words, the party in power 
can pass any measure without debate and 
without public scrutiny. It is well to know 
that many bills are thus passed in the House. 
I do not believe that this unlimited right of 
cloture is best for the public weal. As a 
matter of fact, all of the legislation in the 
House is agreed upon by a few men occupying 
leading positions in the House, and the great 
body of Members is denied freedom of speech 
and action. All they can do is to get leave 
to print in the RrEcorp. 

I say this not in criticism of the House or 
any of its Members, for I have served in the 
House and enjoyed my service, and its mem- 
bership is of the highest character and qual- 
ity of statesmanship. But, when a bill gets 
to the Senate, the situation is entirely 
changed. No bill can get through the Senate 
until it has undergone a season in the lime- 
light. Any one of the 96 Senators can speak 
on it, hold it up to the public gaze, dissect it. 
and scrutinize it. If it is a bad bill, the pub- 
lic knows it. It cannot be put through in 
star-chamber proceedings. Secrecy is not 
the rule in the Senate, not even in executive 
session. Nor can one man hold up legisla- 
tion indefinitely, as has been erroneously 
stated. 

Of course, no one can make a statement of 
that kind who is familiar with the rules of 
the Senate. The present rules provide that 
16 Senators can bring a measure to a vote at 
any time they petition the Vice President to 
that end. A vote can be had the next day, 
and debate can be limited at the same time, 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield. 

Mr. BILBO. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Does the Senator be- 
lieve that merely because 16 Members 
of this body may petition for cloture, 
that that alone would result in an ex- 
pression of the majority rule of the Sen- 
ate? Is it not true that a two-thirds 
vote of the Senate would be required in 
order to make it effective? 

Mr. BILBO. Yes; and sometimes two- 
thirds of the Senate might be wrong. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Yes: but cloture would 
give eventually to the majority a chance 
to express its opinion. 

Mr. BILBO. I think that time should 
be the only treatment to give to bad leg- 
islation, and therefore I am opposed to 
cloture. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Then the Senator is 
wrong when he states that no one can 
stop a vote in the Senate. 

Mr. BILBO. I was reading what had 
been said by the Senator from Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Oh, the Senator is 
reading what the Senator from Tennes- 
see has said. 

Mr. BILBO. Oh, yes. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. And the Senator from 
Mississippi does not agree with it. 

Mr. BILBO. No. I am not so easily 
led. 

Senator Thaddeus Caraway, of Ar- 
kansas, also made statements to that ef- 
fect, and I shall be glad to include all 
those statements in the Recorp as a part 
of my remarks, because they are very in- 
formative to the Senate and to the coun- 
try. I am making these remarks more 
for the purpose of setting the country 
right on the question of cloture than for 
any other purpose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Mississippi? 

There being no objection, the matters 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

Vice President Dawes has made and is mak- 
ing a vicicus assault upon the rules of the 
Senate. 

The objective of the Dawes attack is a more 
arbitrary exercise of cloture. 

Cloture means the power to stop discus- 
sion. 

It means not only the power to stop dis- 
cussion, but also the power to prevent amend- 
ments. 

Such powers always gravitate into the 
hands of a dominant group, usually a very 
small number of Members. 

Strict cloture, such as the House has, in- 
variably and inevitably operates to set up 
a@ boss system. It has no other purpose, 
and can have no cther result. 

Cloture would establish an absolute boss 
control of the Senate, nullifying deliberation 
as completely as that is possible 

In this respect the Senate would become 
like the House, with both branches sinking 
far below the present level of either. 

A machine cannot exist without cloture, or 
gag rules. Given a drastic control over 
debate and amendments, a few leaders at- 
tain dominance. Their program, whatever it 
is, can easily be carried out, and any other 
as readily be defeated. 

Instead of stating this crucial truth about 
the real objects of cloture, Dawes has ad- 
vanced two excuses for his advocacy of a 
gag-rule system, both fallacious, and cam- 
ouflaged to attract the unthinking. 
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He professes to seek cloture as a cure for 
the filibuster. The present rule XXII pro- 
vides adequately against filibusters, so far 
as that practice can be or should be elim- 
inated without recourse to fundamental rem- 
edies, such as abolishing the short session 
and removing the causes of congestion. 

He raises the issue of minority strength 
under freedom of debate, whereas cloture 
would at once place czaristic power in an 
even smaller number of machine leaders, 
with none of the safeguards of discussion. If 
the Dawes contention were carried to its 
logical conciusion, a dominant minority of 
party bosses would be supreme, and all in- 
dependence, ali real deliberation, would dis- 
appear. 

The demand for cloture always comes (2s 
in this case), not from within the Senate, 
but is sponsored by executive influences, 
because— 

Cloture for the Senate would establish an 
administration machine and invest it with 
boss power to determine every issue. It 
would mean executive domination of the 
legislative branch of the Government. 

That is the nub of the whole matter. 

Throughout the world today there is a 
rapidly moving tendency to discredit and 
diminish the powers of parliaments. The in- 
tent and results of this are obvious. Every 
successful assault upon the lawmaking 
branch of government is attended by a shift- 
ing of prestige and privilege, both political 
and economic, to those on the executive side. 

Regardless of the form or occasion of these 
attacks upon parliamentary bodies, whether 
the immediate objective be bolshevism, 
tascism, bureaucracy, or boss ascendency, 
the sequel is inevitably a dangerous develop- 
ment toward a personal dictation of public 
affairs. It is a harking back to the dark days 
of kingcraft. It means, in America at least, 
the most menacing of all perversions—that 
politicians shall be given every opportunity 
to bscome despotic, with no functioning 
agency of checks and balances. 

Here the movement has progressed to a 
point where but a single obstacle stands out 
against the absolutism of ruling class power. 
Administration predominance is already 
established in all fields save one—the Na- 
tional Legis!ature. There executive domina- 
tion is hindered solely by the fact that its 
traditional freedom of debate renders the 
Senate uncontrollable. 

Cloture would charge all that. It would 
remove the last obstruction to bossism 
throughout the public affairs of the Republic. 

The Dawes proposal, therefore, brings us 
fece to face with the final test of whether or 
not our representative system is to endure. 
The issue cannot be camouflaged to hide the 
hideous truth. Cloture for the Senate would 
mean abject, boss-controlled subserviency on 
the part of the lawmaking branch. Instead 
of a government “deriving its pewers from 
the consent of the governed,” it would com- 
pletely be malformed into a perpetual con- 
dition whereby “the consent of the govern- 
ors” would prevail. 

The legislative branch of the Government 
has fallen far b2low the level of safety for 
American institutions. The remedy is not 
further to degrade it, by destroying its last 
vestige of independence, but to life it above 
the bossism that already exists, to make it 
less, rather than more, amenabie to dictation 
from other sources. 

The American people are jealous of their 
liberties. They are sound and sensible. 
There is little likelihocd of a popular stam- 
pede on an utterly false issue, particularly 
when the proposal is ultraradical and revo- 
lutionary 

Moreover, the present Senate seems cer- 
tain to stand like adamant against any 
abandonment of its mest fundamental safe- 
guard. 
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Cpposing Dawes, a formidable force of 
thoughtful, conscientious Senators is already 
in action, 

Borah, Norris, Brookhart, Couzens, and 
other independent Republicans are vigor- 
ously egainst a further abridgment of de- 
liberation. 

Moses, one of the Old Guard who doubt- 
less expresses the attitude of numerous reg- 
ulars, has openly ridiculed the Dawes attack. 

Robinson, the accredited Democratic lead- 
er, has taken the public platform in op- 
position to such a Bolshevistic change as 
Dawes suggests. 

Practically all of the Democratic Senators, 
the entire progressive group, and a consid- 
erable number of strict party Republicans 
will be against the Vice President. The 
Dawes proposal, therefore, is foredoomed to 
failure. But because it raises a question of 
fundamental significance, one that strikes at 
the very vitals of Americanism, the people 
should be fully informed as to the meaning 
of the controversy in all its important as- 
pects. 

~ * * * + 

The previous question: That is Under- 
weood’s idea, and his ideal, of cloture. 

It is undoubtedly what the Dawes sup- 
porters want in preference to any other in- 
strumentality of suppression, only they have 
not the fearlessness openly to advccate a 
device so utterly destructive of deliberation 
as this would be. 

The power “‘to move the previcus question,” 
then, may fairly be stated as the objective of 
the Dawes proposal. The end to be attained, 
from the viewpoint of the administration 
machine, is a gag-rule system. A single 
change in the rules would bring about such 
a system. Nothing else need be done ex- 
cepting to empower the dominant leader- 
ship to make a motion for the previous 
question. 

That, when carried, closes discussion. 
What is vastly more important to the bosses, 
it shuts off amendments. Whatever the par- 
liamentary situation, regardless of whether 
or not a measure has been edequately de- 
bated, and irrespective of the number of 
fembers who may desire to present amend- 
ments, the adoption of a motion for the 
previous question stops everything save ac- 
tion upon the matter as it was pending when 
the motion was made. 

The fundamental difference between the 
Senate and the House lies in the fact that the 
former, for more than a hundred years, has 
resisted every attempt to assassinate discus- 
sion through “the previous question,” while 
the latter has had a boss system based upon 
that mother of all gag rules. 

As a result, real deliberation has prevailed 
in the Senate, whereas the contrary condi- 
tion of almost absolute boss control has 
characterized the House. 

Now, if the Dawes proposal, as interpreted 
by Underwood, were to be effectuated, it 
would degrade the Senate as the House has 
been debauched by bossism. There is no 
longer any real deliberation in the House, 
its consideration of the most important is- 
sues is rendered worse than farcical by the 
boss-controlled cloture that exists. But the 
House is made to appear far less repulsive to 
democracy than it actually is by the fact 
that deliberation does prevail in the Senate. 
To end freedom of debate in the upper body 
would at once reduce both branches to a 
state of servility so abject and pitiable that 
tne American people could not do otherwise 
than lose all their faith in our representative 
institutions. 

A brief bit of historical review will aid us 
to understand. 

Years ago the parliamentary atrocities of 
the House came to a climax under Speaker 
Cannon. The bossism of that period proved 
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so repulsive to the American . people that 
there was a political revolution, resulting jn 
Democratic ascendency. 

Then, in 1911, Underwood became the 
dominant House figure. Cannonism gave 
way to Underwoodism. 

Up to this time there had b2en but two 
modern perliamentary methods of machine 
control. One centered power in the presiq. 
ing officer and reached its highest develop- 
ment under Cannon in the House. The other 
was the floor leader system used by Aldrich 
in the Senate. 

What Underwood did, in supplanting Can. 
nonism, was to switch systems. The Aldrich 
machine methods were transplanted to the 
House. 

Aldrich was the only boss of the Senate 
who ever made even a beginning toward per- 
sonal dominance in that body; yet he, nor his 
machine, was never able to dictate excepting 
when backed by an overwhelming number of 
regulars. The reason is obvious—no leader, 
nor any group of leaders, could control de- 
bate. Real deliberation always existed in the 
Senate. Therefore, even the powerful Aldrich 
was impotent as a boss. 

On the other hand, it was idiotically futile 
to expect any improvement over Cannonism 
in the House so long as cloture was a bas‘c 
feature of its procedure. 

Underwoodism proved as bad, and has since 
become more viciously un-American, than 
was-the more direct Cannon methods. That 
is solely because “gag rules” are common to 
both systems. 

There is the key to the whole matter— 
cloture. And all that the bosses could ever 
desire as an offensive and defensive weapon 
is the power “to move the previous question.” 

Any kind of bossism will succeed with dras- 
tic cloture. No boss, or bosses, can become 
or remain dominant, if denied the privilege 
of “moving the previous question.” 

It seems a safe guess that somebody 
higher up, representing either the political 
or the special privilege interests involved, 
influenced Dawes to exercise his “hell and 
Meria” tactics on this subject. 

There is an exvlanation of himself by 
himself in Dawes’ Journal of the Great War, 
as follows: 

“My disregard of the conventions was 
studied and with a purpose.” 

In presenting his cloture issue to the ccun- 
try, Dawes is disregarding more than the 
conventions. His whole argument is falsely 
founded With respect to both excuses he has 
offered: 

He contends that cloture would cure mi- 
nority rule; the actual truth is that cloture 
would enable the smallest possible number 
(not of Independents, but of bosses) to con- 
trol. 

He insists also that cloture is a remedy 
for the filibuster; as a matter of fact, almost 
without exception, the filibusters of the past 
have been wholesomely in the public interest. 
Moreover, Dawes completely ignores the 
causes of filibustering, which are a congestion 
of business and the short session, rather 
than any failure to provide cloture. Further- 
more (and of this he apparently takes no 
account), the present rule XXII is adequate 
at any and all times to end a filibuster. 

* * * . . 

The other Dawes subterfuge—his com- 
plaint against the existing opportunities for 
a minority of independents to influence leg- 
islative situations by freedom of debate—is 
the vital thing. 

His proposal would destroy all minority 
power through discussion. It would likewise 
gag the majority. 

Instead of curing minority influence, as he 
ignorantly and innocently imagines, cloture 
would establish a regime of leadership 5° 
small in number that it could hardly be 
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called 2 minority.. The result would be a lit- 
tle coterie of bosses, with absolute dominance 
in every direction. 

of course, under cloture, filibustering 
would be stopped. So would all real delib- 
eration be destroyed, utterly and inevitably. 

In the communications from Senators, 
which follow, there is proper emphasis of this 
crucial fact, that cloture would invest a few 
bosses With dominant power. Borah, in 
particular, stresses this result. He says that 
“if they [sinister and crooked interests] can 
reduce the situation to a point where they 
only have to see one or two men, either to 
nut through or kill a measure, they are 
masters of the situation.” 

Cloture always has, and always will, mean 
just that—absolute and arbitrary bossism in 
the hands of the smallest possible number. 

And invariably the real dominance would 
originate with “the powers that be” in execu- 
tive circles. 

All legislative independence would disap- 
pear in exact accordance with the diminish- 
ment of deliberation. There would be a 
machine; it would be an administration ma- 
chine. The power of the legislative bosses 
would be a puppet, pawnish power, having 
its source in and about the Presidency. 

The one or two Senators to be seen about 
legislation would be all-powerful because of 
their relations with the White House. 

The mechanics of it are exceedingly simple. 

Cioture is the foundation of machine rule. 
With that foundation established, one or two 

r three bosses can easily attain and exer- 
cise suvremacy. They can accomplish the 
mest arbitrary minority rule. 

Tne party caucus can be used, employing 
the vicious principle of control through a 
majority of a majority, which means a mi- 
nority of the whole membership. 

A dozen different kinds of coercion are 
available. The leaders are in a position to 
take care of subservient members with local 
legislation; patronage favors would abound 
for those who proved faithful. 

The ABC of cloture, then, means absolute 
boss control of the National Legislature, 
through a mechine manipulated from the 
outside by such political or economic in- 
terests as may be dominant in the adminis- 
trative field. 

Were that to be accomplished, which it 
will not be, our whole structure of repre- 
sentative Government would be weakened, 
perhaps irreparably. 

Dawes must pay the penalty of his advocacy 
of a change so revolutionary, so deadly dan- 
gerous to American institutions. He will 
pass from the picture. But others will fol- 
low. Cloture is so essential to the success 
of selfishness that the effort to bring it about 
will be continuous—so long as control of 
the Federal Government remains the 
greatest mercenary prize in all the world. 
Therefore, the people must never lose sight 
of the certain consequences of such attempts 
to degrade Congress, nor relax in their 
Vigilance against them. 

A great deal should be done, not to weaken, 
but to strengthen the American Congress. 
Real reforms are needed, but they should all 
be in the direction of greater independence 
and more deliberation. 

. . 7 * . 


THE ATTITUDE OF SENATORS 


As a part of our effort to throw light upon 
this subject, we wrote to each Member of 
the Senate, asking for his view of the matter. 
That letter was as follows: 

“This month The Searchlight on Congress 
will consider the proposal of Vice President 
Dawes with reference to a cloture rule for 
the Senate. 

“We will greatly appreciate a statement 
from you as to your opinion of such a 
Change, with the reasons for your attitude.” 


Congress is not in session and, of course, 
Senators are widely scattered. Several are in 
Europe; others vacationing or upon mis- 
sions in out-of-the-way places. The re- 
sponse therefore has not been general; but 
& number have answered—a sufficient num- 
ber to make an interesting and significant 
symposium by those most concerned. 

These senatorial expressions on cloture 
require no comment. e 


BORAH SUMS IT UP 


The proponents of cloture will have to 
fight Borah—probably the best debater in 
the Senate. There is no semblance of doubt 
as to his opposition, nor concerning his clear- 
cut conception of what it would mean to 
America. He writes: 

“I do not know what changes Vice Presi- 
dent Dawes proposes with reference to the 
Senate rules. I have not seen any statement 
which he has made indicating just what he 
has in mind. In a general way it seems that 
he would adopt strict clotyre. I am opposed 
to cloture in any form. I have never known 
@ good measure killed by a filibuster or a 
debate. I have known of a vast number of 
bad measures, unrighteous measures, which 
could not have been killed in any other way 
except through long discussion and debate. 
There is nothing in which sinister and 
crooked interests, seeking favorable legisla- 
tion, are more interested right now than in 
cutting off discussion in Washington. If 
they can succeed in reducing the situation 
to a point where they only have to see one 
or two men, either to put through or kill a 
measure, they are masters of the situation. I 
am opposed to it in any shape or form.” 

COMMON SENSE FROM COUZENS 

“While I am a comparatively new Member 
and not a good parliamentarian,” writes 
Senator James Couzens, of Michigan, “it 
seems to me that rule XXII, as amended 
March 8, 1917, is sufficient cloture (this rule 
being quoted). 

“When the importance of the occasion 
seems to demand it, all that has to be done 
is: 16 Senators making such a motion, same 
being approved by two-thirds of the Senate, 
they can prevent a filibuster. Two-thirds of 
the Senate should be required, otherwise the 
majority might ride roughshod over the 
minority at any time. 

“Mr. Dawes has not pointed out any real 
inquiry that has occurred to the country 
because of the rules he complains about. I 
would be interested in specific information of 
the damage that has been done.” 

BROOKHART HITS THE MARK 

The junior Senator from Iowa goes straight 
to the historical truth of the matter. Smith 
W. Brookhart has this to say about cloture: 

“1 do not think the Senate rule of unlim- 
ited debate will be materially changed. It is 
this rule that makes the United States Senate 
the one great open legislative forum in all 
the world. 

“The rule sometimes delays good legisla- 
tion, but never kills it. Good legislation 
always comes back, and finally wins. The 
rule kills a great deal of bad legislation. 
That class of legislation which cannot stand 
the light of publicity will always be killed 
by unlimited debate. 

“The filibuster succeeds only at the end of 
the session or in the short session, and only 
against bad legislation. It cannot succeed 
against legislation that has merit, although 
it may postpone it to another session. I am 
informed that the Senate transacts more 
business with this rule of debate than the 
House does with its cloture rule, and that this 

is true in the whole history of the two Houses. 

“It would be well for you to check this 
proposition and make an accurate statement 


of it in connection with your consideration 
of the change of rule. 

“Rule XXII is the bulwark of free speech 
under the Constitution of the United States, 
and I think there will be few Senators who 
favor the change. I can understand how the 
Wall Street financial power would want to 
abolish this rule, but the American people, 
when they understand the facts, will sustain 
the rule.” 


M'KELLAR CONTRADICTS DAWES 


In a public statement, Senator KENNETH D. 
McKELLarR, of Tennessee, presents interesting 
comment and an analysis of the business 
done by both branches, as follows: 

“I have served nearly 6 years in the House 
and more than 8 years in the Senate. I am 
familiar with the rules of both bodies. I be- 
lieve the present rules of the Senate make 
for greater efficiency, make for better legis- 
lation, make for the better carrying out of 
the people’s will than do the rules of the 
House. In the House the previous question 
can be called for at any time, debate stopped, 
and a vote had. In other words, the party 
in power can pass any measure without de- 
bate and without public scrutiny. It is well 
known that many bills are thus passed in 
the House. I do not believe that this un- 
limited right of cloture is best for the public 
weal. As a matter of fact, all of the lezis- 
lation in the House is agreed upon by a few 
men occupying leading positions in the House 
and the great body of Members is denied 
freedom of speech and action. All they can 
do is to get leave to print in the Rscozp. 

“I say this not in criticism of the House 
or any of its Members, for I have served in 
the House and enjoyed my service, and its 
membership is of the highest character and 
quality of statesmanship. But, when a bill 
gets to the Senate, the situation is entirely 
changed. No bill can get through the Senate 
until it has undergone a season in the lime- 
light. Any one of the 96 Senators can speak 
on it, hold it up to the public gaze, dissect 
it, and scrutinize it. If it is a bad bill, the 
public knows it. It cannot be put through 
in star-chamber proceedings. Secrecy is not 
the rule in the Senate, not even in executive 
session. Nor can one man hold up legisla- 
tion indefinitely, as has been erroneously 
stated. 

“Of course, no one can make a statement 
of that kind who its familiar with the rules 
of the Senate. The present rules provide 
that 16 Senators can bring a measure to a 
vote at any time they petition the Vice Presi- 
dent to that end. A vote can be had the next 
day and debate can be limited at the same 
time. 

“In addition to its duties as a part of the 
lawmaking branch of the Government, the 
Senate also has two other most important 
functions under the Constitution. The first 
is, it, with the President, must enact all 
treaties with foreign nations. The second, it 
must approve all of the countless thousands 
of important appointments to office made by 
the President. These two functions alone are 
enough to keep the Senate busy, but when, 
besides these, it passed many more bills than 
the House, which does not possess these addi- 
tional functions, its efficiency is not subject 
to just criticism. 

“In view of Vice President Dawes’ recent 
statement that the rules of the Senate were 
antiquated, that the Senate does not effi- 
ciently transact its business, that the rules 
should be changed like those of the House 
so that the business of the Government might 
be efficiently transacted, before leaving Wash- 
ington I had an expert to examine into the 
records for the past five Congresses—10 
years—to see what business the records show 
the Senate had done and what business the 
House had done. I present the facts, which 
are as follows: 
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CARAWAY CHALLENGES DAWES 


Thaddeus H. Caraway, the scrappy Senator 
from Arkansas, does not mince matters in his 
response to our inquiry. Here is what he 
says: 

“To be perfectly frank, I have been unable 
to gather from the Vice President’s speeches 
exactly what it is he seeks. He has shown 
himself so lamentably without information 
touching the rules that it is difficult to be 
serious in discussing his attitude, but back 
of the Vice President’s proposal is the real 
interest that he consciously or unconsciously 
seeks to serve. There is a demand by cer- 
tain interests—and most of them sinister—to 
change the Senate rules so that legislation in 
their favor and against the interests of the 
majority of the people may be jammed 
through Congress before an opportunity has 
been afforded to thoroughly examine and ex- 
pose the purposes of the legislation. It be- 
gan with the Senate’s refusal to accept the 
Mellon tax plan unchanged. Back of them 
there lined up every special interest that 
wishes an advantage. 

“The best reason, therefore, that could be 
g.ven to refuse to change the Senate rules in 
accordance with Mr. Dawes’ suggestion is that 
these interests believe that it would be to 
th-ir advantage. Necessarily, therefore, if it 
would be to their advantage, it would be 
egainst the interest of the great mass of the 
pecpie. 

“Disguise the controversy as one may seek, 
end as the Vice President has tried to do, no 
intelligent perscn need be mistaken and no 
Feally intelligent person is. I have yet to 
tome in contact with any individual who has 
ho interest other than the interests of other 
citizens who favor the Vice President’s sug- 
gestion. On the other hand, I have come in 
contact with no one who seeks special ad- 
vantege that is not heartily in favor of the 
Vice President’s suggestion, 
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“I would be much pleased myself sometime 
to discuss it with the Vice President before 
any audience that might care to hear it.” 


AGAINST ARBITRARY CLOTURE 


There is vigor and settled conviction in the 
attitude of Senator Purnifold McL. Simmons, 
of North Carolina. He writes: 

“I am utterly opposed to Mr. Dawes’ views 
on this subject. After 24 years in the Sen- 
ate, I am satisfied that the rules which pre- 
vent arbitrary cloture. of debate Nave been a 
great protection against ill-advised legisla- 
tion and have brought about that thorough- 
ness of discussion which is impossible under 
the rules of procedure obtaining in the House 
of Representatives. Under the present rules 
of the Senate, two-thirds of the Senate can 
at any time restrict debate within reasonable 
limits. When Mr. Dawes becomes familiar 
with the rules of the Senate, I think he will 
become less radical in his views.” 

7 +. * * + 


THE SENATE “TO COOL IT” 


Royal S. Copeland, Senator from New York, 
makes some interesting observations on the 
subject. His answer to our letter gives food 
for thought in several directions, as follows: 

“Just exactly what the function of the Sen- 
ate was to be was a matter of great concern 
to the Constitutional Convention of 1787. 
There is an anecdote about Washington and 
Franklin. They were out having tea together 
during the Convention. Social rules and 
table manners were not quite the same in 
those days as they are now. 

“As they visited together, Franklin said to 
Washington: ‘What is the purpcese of the 
Senate?’ Washington retorted, as a New 
England Yankee would, by another ques- 
tion: ‘Doctor, why do you pour your tea in 
your saucer?’ ‘Why,’ said the astonished 
Franklin, ‘to cool it.’ ‘Well,’ said Washing- 
ton, ‘that is what the Senate is for.’ 

“The purpose of the Senate is entirely dif- 
ferent from the purpose of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. From the very beginning it 
was intended to be a deliberetive body where 
the expenditure of time and the exchange of 
views should determine judgment in any 
pending matter. The fact that this has been 
the rule has had a remarkable result 2s re- 
gards the constitutionality of the measures 
enacted into law. In the 135 years of our 
national higtory, only 38 acts of Congress 
have been set aside. 

“It has been said that if you threw a bone 
of the Constitution into the Senate the Sen- 
ators would gnaw on it for 10 days. They 
nave done this to pretty good effect, how- 
ever, because their cautions, deliberate and 
exasperating as they may seem, have resulted 
in the prevention of laws which under other 
circumstances would have gone into the scrap 
heap by way of the Supreme Court. 

“I can quite understand why a citizen of 
Nevada might want to have the rules 
changed. Nevada has 77,000 population, and 
yet it sends 2 Members to the United States 
Senate. If New York were represented in the 
same proportion, it would have 144 Members 
in the United States Senate, instead of 2. 

“Here is another thing to think about: 
The States of New York, Pennsylvania, Ili- 
nois, and Michigan pay 60 percent of the 
Federal taxes. The combined representation 
of these States in the Senate is one-twelfth 
of the total. Therefore these States are to- 
tally submerged so far as voting power is 
concerned. 

“New York State has as great a population 
as 18 other States combined. It exceeds the 
combined population of Arizona, Colorado, 
Delaware, Florida, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, 
New Hampshire, New Mexico, North Dakota, 
Oregon, Rhode Island, South Dakota, Utah, 
Vermont, Wyoming, Maine, and Nebraska, 

“Add to these 18 States 7 other States— 
Arkansas, Louisiana, West Virginia, Wash- 
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ington, South Carolina, Maryland, and Con.” 
necticut, and it will be found that these 25 
States, controlling 50 of the 96 votes, have a 
majority vote in the Senate. These States 
represent less than 20 percent of the total 
population of the country and they pay not 
more than 10 percent of the Federal taxes, 
Mr. Dawes’ cloture rule would give this mi. 
nority in population and financial Standing 
absolute control of the Senate. 

“I am unwilling to have this done. Un- 
limited debate is the most tiresome thing in 
the world, both to the man who indulges 
in it and for those who have to listen to it, 
but I contend that the best interests of the 
country have been and will be served by this 
rule of procedure. The present cloture rule 
is effective. When it is necessary to stop de- 
bate it can be done under the existing rule, 
I can testify to this because of my own ex- 
perience in connection with the Isle of Pines. 
A notice given by Senator Curtis and the 
presentation of the petition as required by 
rule XXII demonstrated at once the futility 
of further effort to defeat action on this 
treaty. 

“The great trouble in the Senate lies in the 
fact that almost all the business is done by 
unanimous consent. This means that one 
Senator by his objection can prohibit the 
consideration of some measure no matter 
how important it may be. I had a bill in 
the last Congress which I brought up nine 
separate times, and it was put over each time 
by the objection of the same man, one Sen- 
ator. I proposed in the Sixty-eighth Con- 
gress and again proposed in the Sixty-ninth 
that this rule be changed, making it neces- 
sary for the objection to be supported by 
two other Senators. This simple change in 
the rules would revolutionize the work of 
the Senate.” 


MAYFIELD FOR NORRIS AMENDMENT 


From Austin, Tex., Senator Earle B. May- 
field sends an answer that is clear and con- 
vincing. His position on the Dawes proposal 
follows: 

“I do not understand that our Vice Presi- 
dent has submitted a concrete, definite prop- 
osition as to how the rules of the Senate 
should be amended. So far he has only dealt 
in glittering generalities, claiming that one 
Senator can obstruct the business of the 
Senate by filibuster, and that ought not to 
be possible. 

“I will admit that it is possible for one 
Senator or a small number of Senators to 
obstruct legislation by filibuster when the 
Senate is about to adjourn sine die, but it is 
unfair to create the impression that the gen- 
eral business of the Senate can be obstructed 
by one Senator, because that is not true. 

“It might be all right to amend the rules 
of the Senate so as to limit debate, say 10 
days before the session of the Senate is to 
be concluded, but I would not favor amend- 
ing the rules of the Senate so as to limit gen- 
eral discussion of legislation. 

“Under rule XXII, debate in the Senate 
can practically be terminated if two-thircs 
of the Senators favor the proposition, and if 
the rules were amended as I have above sug- 
gested, no measure could be talked to death 
by one Senator, or even by a group of 
Senators. 

-“Senator Norris, of Neoraska, has proposed 
an amendment to the Constitution which 
wou:d do away with the so-called short ses- 
sion of Congress, as under his amendment 
the new President end the new Congress 
would take office in January following the 
general election in November. I am in favor 
of Senator Norris’ amendment, and if those 
who are in sympathy with the views of Vice 
President Dawes as to cloture rule in the Sen- 
ate will support the proposed amendment of 
Senator Norris, we wili never again hear any- 
thing about filibuster in the Senate. 

“With reference to filibuster, permit me to 
say that I doubt if any real constructive !e3- 
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jslation was ever killed in the Senate by that 
means. Meritorious egislation may be de- 
laved by extended debate, but it cannot be 
killed in che Senate by filibuster. 

“I would never support any amendment to 
the Senate rules that would result in gag 
rule, which no doubt the Special interests 
of the country would like to see adopted. 
Greater harm is likely to come to our country 
through half-baked, ill-digested legislation 
than by the delay of meritorious legislation 
as the result of general debate. When a gen- 
eral measure has run the gantlet of the 
United States Senate, you can conclude, as 
a rule, that it has been well considered and 
analyzed, and, in my opinion, it would be 
a misteke to destroy the only legislative 
tripunel in the world where freedom of 
speech is untrampled. Most of the rules of 
the Senate were written by such statesmen 
as John Quincy Adams, Daniel Webster, 
Henry Clay, John C. Calhoun, and men of 
like character and ability, some of whom 
served in the Senate for over a quarter of 
acentury. Our country has grown and pros- 
pered and developed under these rules, and 
I seriously deubt if we of this day and gener- 

yn can improve them.” 


CLOTURE MEANS DESPOTISM 


This statement, written in the third per- 
son, came from the office of Senator Fletcher. 
His argument and conclusions are scundly 
based upon the experience of both branches: 

“Senator Duncan U. Fietecher, of Florida, 
says he is not in favor of cloture in the 
Senate, for that is the only legislative branch 
of the Government where mature considera- 
tion and careful deliberation respecting the 
measures proposed to be enacted into law is 
now possible; that the alleged waste of time 
in the Senate, and the so-called useless dis- 
cussion there, is much exaggerated; that 
there is deliberate effort being made to dis- 
credit the Senate and shake the confidence 
of the public in its purposes and procedure; 
that the talk about filibusters assumes large 
proportions when really there is no need to 
be disturbed about that. As proof, he says 
one can search the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
from the beginning and will be unable to 
find a single bill that was defeated by a fili- 
buster that ought not to have been defeated. 
He refers to the force bill and on down to 
the ship-subsidy bill of 1923, as illustrations, 
and says the force bill would have estab- 
lished a despotism over the South, which 
all now admit would have meant ruin, while 
the ship-subsidy bill would have given away 
vessels which had cost the people $4,000,000,- 
000 and required the payment out of the 
Treasury of $75,000,000 a year for 10 years to 
favored shipowners; and there was not so 
much of a filibuster in that or in other in- 
stances as the public supposed, for those 
who would have felt obliged to vote for the 
bill if it had come to a vote were actively 
eucouraging the opponents to prevent a vote. 

“The Senator says the real menace is not 
the rules of the Senate, but the rules of the 
House, where there is cloture, for the leader 
of that body can move the previous question 
and end débate, with the resuit that five or 
a less number of the House decide what leg- 
isiation shali be brought forward in that 
bocy, what time shall be allowed for consid- 
eration, whether any amendment may be 
made or not, whether or not a bill shall pass, 
and in what form. Not only that, but they 
( follow their bills to the Senate and let it 
be Known there that they will not agree to 
any amendment or change. The five, or 
Sunietimes two, Members likewise prevent dis- 
CUssion Of bilis that other Members desire to 
have considered and taken up. To illustrate, 
the House passed a general public buildings 
bil. No amendment or any debate of con- 
quence was permitted by the leaders. It 
cane to the Senate and the House managers 
told the Senate committee, ‘You must ac- 
Cept that bill precisely as it is, without 
amendment, or nothing.’ That bill did not 
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pass the Senate, and the amendment offered 
by me and agreed to by the Senate providing 
$7,909,000 for the construction of public 
buildings heretofore authorized was rejected 
by the House leaders. The Senate passed the 
retirement bill by a large vote. It would 
have passed the House by an overwhelming 
vote had the leaders in that body allowed a 
vote on it; but the three to five managers, 
or leaders, in that body refused to allow it to 
be taken up and the will of the majority was 
thus defeated. Those are two fair illustra- 
tions of how business is handled in the House 
and the procedure where there is cloture. 

“I do not believe we want to place in the 
hands of a few men in the Senate the power 
of life and death over legislation. If that ts 
done some 400 Members of the House might 
as weil go home and let the five leaders “do 
the legislating, end some 90 Scinators might 
as well do likewise. 

“I know that the people of this country do 
not favor an autocracy or despotism in Con- 
gress or elsewhere.” 

HE KNOWS WHAT'S WRONG 

There is straightforward common sense in 
the response of Senator Water F. GBoRCE, 
of Georgia. He says: 

“Amend the Constitution so as to require 
Congress to convene by January 1 of each 
year, thereby doing away with the short ses- 
sion. This is all that is necessary. Harmful 
filibusters are not possible except during the 
short sessions of Congress. This change will 
also rid us of the ‘lame duck’ evil.” 


KEEP TO THE QUESTION 


When asked his position on the Dawes pro- 
posal, Senator Simeon D. Fess, of Ohio, re- 
sponded in these interesting observations: 

“I will join any group of Senators to revise 
the rules to require a Senator to speak to the 
issue before the Senate, giving to any Mem- 
ber the right to call any Senator to order. 
Some Senators are objecting to that rule be- 
cause they say it cannot be enforced, but it 
can be enforced as it is in the House. If the 
offending Senator is not satisfied with the 
decision of the Chair, he has the right to 
appeal to the Senate from the decision. Of 
course, the appeal should not be debatable. 
While this is not a cloture rule, it will oper- 
ate as such in that it prevents the tactics of 
a filibuster. I think it wise to retain the ban 
of secrecy on treaties and permit unlimited 
debate on such questions.” 


PRESENT RULES SUFFICIENT 


Another Republican, Senator J. W. Harreld, 
of Okiahoma, takes issue with the Vice Presi- 
dent. In answer to our letter he says: 

“I am not opposed to unlimited debate, 
generally speaking. I believe the Senate now 
has power to limit the discussion to the par- 
ticular subject under consideration. I agree 
with Senator Robinson that the present rules 
would satisfactorily cover the situation and 
bring about the desired result, if the Senate 
would reserve the right to say when the 
speaker is transcending the rules instead of 
following the precedent set by the former 
Presiding Officer of the Senate to the effect 
that the speaker himself is the sole judge as 
to his privileges and rights under the rules 
and making him the sole judge of whether 
he is or not discussing the question under 
consideration. 

“The whole matter can be determined in 
any given case by the Presiding Officer him- 
self, notwithstanding the precedent men- 
tioned above. He could rule a speaker out of 
order because he was not confining himself 
to the question under consideration. The 
speaker could then appeal from the decision 
of the Chair and thus gain the end which the 
Vice President seeks.” 


Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, I want it 
distinctly understood that I am opposed 
to the principle of cloture. I believe in 
free, open, full, unrestricted debate in 
the United States Senate, and if a Sen- 
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ator who comes here as an ambassador 
from a sovereign State of this Republic 
has physical strength and power and en- 
durance to stand on this floor and speak 
without limit, and speak for a week, or 
2 wecks, or 3 weeks, or 4 weeks, 30 days, 
60 days, cr 6 months, to prevent the pas- 
sage of a bill which would have an ill 
effect on his people, and be disastrous to 
the welfare and happiness of the people 
of the country, I think he should be per- 
mitted to do it. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BILBO. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I am sure the Senator 
from New Mexico wou!d not object, and 
I should be delighted, to listen to the 
Senator speak for 6 months. I would 
not object to the Senator discussing the 
merits of this sound legislative proposal. 

Mr. BILBO. I promise the Senator I 
will speak 60 days, and I will stay on this 
subject, and will not be reading the Bible, 
the almanac, or anything else, but will 
stay on the subject. So I suggest to the 
Senator that he take his name off the 
petition for cloture. 

For more than 100 years, debate has 
been practically unlimited in this body: 
even the present cloture rule hes seldom 
been invoked. With the right of free de- 
bate guaranteed to every Member of this 
body, this Nation has grown and pro- 
gressed. Unlimited debate has been in 
accordance with American liberty, and 
has been zealously guarded and protected 
by the United States Senate. 

The filibuster has been practiced for 
more than a century now and the record 
shows that it has been a meritorious and 
indispensable safeguard to protect Ameri- 
can freedom. Every time a measure has 
been before the Senate which threatened 
the very existence of our system of con- 
stitutional government and our American 
way of life, the filibuster has been a pow- 
erful weapon available for us by the mi- 
nority which would have been otherwise 
helpless. And the experience of these 
many decades has shown us that this 
weapon has been used wisely, and to se 
the best interests of the American people. 
Time has proved that the filibuster has 
prevented passage of such vicious bills as 
the force bill, which proposed to give the 
Federal Government control of elections 
in the South, the antilynching bill, and 
many others of like character. 

Great and distinguished Senators from 
all sections of the Nation have partici- 
pated in filibusters during the years that 
have passed. Very few of our time-hon- 
ored statesmen can be quoted as favoring 
cloture or any other gag rule in the Sen- 
ate. Practically every Senator who has 
ever served in this body from any of the 
Southern States has been forced to fili- 
buster and to cooperate in filibusters in 
order to protect the rights of the sove1 
eign State which he represented. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BILBO. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Of course, the Senator 
from Mississippi considers our majority 
leader (Mr. BARKLEY! and the Senator 
from Florida {Mr. PEPrer] as represent- 
ing great constituencies, and they both 
have signed the cloture petition. 

Mr. BILBO. Who? 


Mr. President, will the 
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Mr. CHAVEZ. The Senator from 
Florida {Mr. Perper] and the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY]. 

Mr. BILBO. It is a matter of public 
record that all Senators south of Ma- 
son and Dixon’s line—Kentucky is a 
border State; it is not one of the Southern 
States, and never has been so consid- 
ered—in this fight are standing shoulder 
to shoulder in defense of their people, 
the unity of their people, the welfare of 
their people, the peace and happiness of 
their people, and the protection of the 
rights and freedom of their people. They 
are all standing shoulder to shoulder, 
arm in arm, except CLAUDE PEPPER, of 
Florida. I do not know why he is not 
standing with the others. He says he 
will vote against the FEFC, but will vote 
for cloture, although, if cloture is ever 
enforced and a vote is had on the bill, I 
know and he knows and everyone else 
knows the biil will pass. He need not try 
to fool me, or the Senate, or his own 
people, or anyone else that he is against 
this bill, because he knows that when he 
is voting for cloture he is voting for the 
passage of the bill. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Of course, the Senator 
will admit that if he were to let the ma- 
jority vote, the bill would pass. 

Mr. BILBO. Any day, any hour. The 
majority not only would pass the FEPC 
bill, they would pass the anti-poll-tax 
bill, they would pass the antilynching 
bill, and God knows what they would not 
pass, because it would be good politics. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. It is good politics, too, 
to “cuss” the Negro once in awhile. 

Mr. BILBO. Good politics for a cer- 
tain crowd; yes. We are filibustering, 
Mr. President, because we do not propose 
to let this bill come to a vote, and unless 
the majority goes wild and violates the 
amenities which should exist, and have 
existed all these years on this floor be- 
tween Members of the Senate, and every 
rule in the book is raped, and resort is 
had to the law of the jungle, there will 
never be a vote on this bill at this session. 

The majority can bring it about by 
force. They can say, “To hell with the 
rules of the Senate, to hell with any ideas 
of courtesy or consideration, to hell with 
everything else; we have a majority, we 
are going to ride roughshod and run 
over you and cram it down your throats 
anyway.” They can do it; I know that. 
But the rules of the Senate were intended 
to protect the minorities in an orderly 
forum like the United States Senate, and 
I for one do not believe the majority is 
going to try that or think of doing it. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Of course, we would not 
try to keep the Senator from Mississippi 
or any other Senator from adequately 
discussing any legislation. 

Mr. BILBO, That is not what I was 
talking about, 

Mr. CHAVEZ. The Senator will also 
admit that rule XXII, which is the clo- 
ture rule, is also a rule of the Senate. 

Mr. BILBO. Yes. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. And just as effective, 
if it can be invoked, as any other rule. 

Mr. BILBO. And the Senator from 
New Mexico knows, as well as I know, 
that the cloture rule cannot be invoked 
under the present parliamentary status 
of this discussion, 
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Mr. CHAVEZ. We will see about that 
when the proper time comes. 

Mr. BILBO. I have said that if the 
majority wants to violate all the rules in 
the book, and all the precedents of par- 
liamentary practice, and resort to the 
rule of “might. makes right” and the law 
of the jungle, of course, they can do it. 

Mr, CHAVEZ. No, Mr, President—— 

Mr. BILBO. They will never do it by 
any affirmative rule. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I have 
more faith in the presiding officers of this 
body than has the Senator from Missis- 
sippi. 

Mr. BILBO. I resent that statement. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I would not like to think 
that the ruling of my good friend, .the 
present occupant of the chair (Mr. JoHN- 
ston of South Carolina in the chair) —— 

Mr. BILBO. If it were left to the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina [Mr. Joun- 
STON], the majority would not have a 
chance. 

Mr. CHAVEZ, I think the Senator who 
is now presiding would interpret the rules 
according to what he understood them to 
provide, and I would not like to think he 
would decide one particular way. In 
other words, I have more confidence in 
the Senator from South Carolina than 
has the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. BILBO. The Senator, as a Senator 
from New Mexico, is an ambassador with 
power, representing a sovereign State. 
Is he willing to abide by the decision of 
the Chair and the ruling of the Parlia- 
mentarian on matters coming before this 
body? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I am willing to abide 
by anything the Senate does. 

Mr. BILBO. That is not what I was 
asking the Senator. 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Iknow the Senator was 
not. 
Mr. BILBO. I was trying to ascertain 


whether the Senator would be inclined to 
appeal from a decision of the Chair after 
he ruled. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Of course, the Senate 
is a body by itself. The Senate makes 
the rules, not the presiding officer. 

Mr. BILBO. There are 96 Senators. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. That is correct, and 
those 96 Senators can make any rule. 

Mr. BILBO. That is what I have been 
trying to tell the Senator. The minority 
would not have a chance. The minority 
has not a chance on this floor if the ma- 
jority is to resort to the rule that a ma- 
jority has a right to do what it wants to. 
That the majority is right because it is 
the majority is not a true statement. The 
majority is not always right. In hys- 
terical times the majority goes haywire, 
just as some are going haywire on this 
bill. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Of course, the Senator 
is not talking about our side. 

Mr. BILBO. I am not talking about 
anyone personally, because I have the 
very highest regard for my colleagues, 
especially the Senator from New Mexico, 
who is so affable, so congenial, so pleas- 
ant, and so accommodating; but his faith 
is yet to be tested, and that is the time 
for the rule of the jungle to take charge 
of the Senate. If the Senator joins the 
gang, I shall withdraw all I am saying 
about him, 
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Mr. President, the southern group js 
without a doubt the minority groyp 
which has most often been forced to 
engage in prolonged discussion in order 
to protect its rights. We hear so much 
today about protection of the rights of 
the minority racial groups and varioys 
other so-called minorities, but I here ang 
now nominate for the most silent voice 
in this Nation—indeed, one which, if jt 
speaks at all, speaks in whispers that can. 
not be heard—the voice of our northern, 
eastern, and western friends for the pro- 
tection of the rights of the Southern 
States, and for respect for the customs 
and problems of the white people of the 
South. The southern Senators as a 
group are a voting minority in the Sen. 
ate and if we could not engage in un- 
limited debate we would indeed be at the 
mercy of the majority at all times and 
under all circumstances. With condi- 
tions as they are today, with the threat 
of communism sweeping this Nation, 
with the pressure groups, the radicals, 
the Negro organizations, and others urg- 
ing every conceivable reform upon the 
South and hurling every thinkable insult 
at white southerners, with greater and 
greater pressure for antisouthern legis- 
lation coming from northern groups— 
all located in New York—who wield a 
powerful vote, God forbid that the right 
of speech be taken from us. ; 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BILBO. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed at this point in 
the Recorp chapter 325 of the Acts of the 
1945 Indiana Assembly, eighty-fourth 
session. The chapter is entitled “An act 
conferring certain powers and duties on 
the division of labor and the commis- 
sioner of labor concerning discrimination 
because of race, color, creed, national 
origin, or ancestry, and providing for 
an advisory board.” 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[Ch. 325] 
[S. 75. Approved March 9, 1945] 

An act conferring certain powers and duties 
on the division of labor and the com- 
missioner of labor concerning discrimina- 
tion because of race, color, creed, national 
origin, or ancestry, and providing for an 
advisory board 
Whereas the practice of denying employ- 

ment to, and discriminating in employment 
against, properly qualified persons by reason 
of the race, creed, color, national origin, or 
ancestry, is contrary to the principle of free- 
dom and equality of opportunity, and the 
denial hy some employers and associations of 
employees of employment opportunities to 
such persons solely because of their race, 
creed, color, national origin, or ancestry de- 
prives large segments of the population of 
the State of the earnings which are necessary 
to maintain a just and decent standard of 
living; and 

Whereas it is the policy of the State thet 
opportunity to obtain employment without 
discrimination because of race, color, creed, 
national origin, or ancestry be protected as 
a right and privilege of citizens of the State 
of Indiana; and 

Whereas it is the public policy of the State 
to encourage all of its citizens to engage 
in gainful employment, regardless of race, 
creed, color, national origin, or ancestry, and 
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to encourage the full utilization of tlie pro- 
ductive resources of the State to the benefit 
of the State, the family and to all the people 
of the State: Therefore 
Be it enacted by the General Assembly of 
» State of Indiana: 


DEFINITIONS 
Section 1. Definitions. When used in this 


" 1. The term “person” includes one or more 
individuals, partnerships, associations, cor- 
porations, legal representatives, trustees, or 
receivers. 

2. The term “associations of employees” 
means any organization of any kind, or any 
agency or employee representation commit- 
tee or plan, in which employees participate 
and which exists for the purpose, in whole or 
in part, of dealing with employers concern- 
ing grievances, labor disputes, wages, rates 
of pay, hours of employment, or conditions 
of work. 

3. The term “employees” shall not include 
any individual employed by his parents, 
spouse, or child, or in the domestic service 
of any person in his home. 

4. The term “employer” shall not include a 
social club or a fraternal, charitable, educa- 
ulonal, or religious association, organization, 
poard, or body, not operating for private 
profit. 

“ 5. The term “division” means the Division 
of Labor of the Department of Labor of the 
State of Indiana. 

6. The term “commissioner” means the 
commissioner of labor of the State of In- 
diana. 


CONFERS UPON DIVISION OF LABOR POWER AND 
DUTY TO COOPERATE WITH OR UTILIZE OTHER 
AGENCIES TO AID IN REMOVING DISCRIMINATION 
WITH RESPECE to EMPLOYMENT BECAUSE OF 
RACE, CREED, COLOR, NATIONAL ORIGIN, OR 
ANCESTRY 


Sec. 2. There is hereby conferred upon the 
division of labor the power and duty, in addi- 
tion to the powers and duties now vested 
!n it, to cooperate with or utilize other agen- 
cles and to utilize voluntary and uncompen- 
sated services, in connection with the efforts 
of said division to aid in removing discrimi- 
nation with respect to employment because of 
race, creed, color, national origin, or ancestry. 


CONFERS UPON COMMISSIONER OF LABOR CERTAIN 
FUNCTIONS 


Sec, 3. There is hereby conferred upon the 
commissioner of labor, in addition to the 
functions now vested in him, the following 
functions, viz: 

1, To appoint such employees and fix such 
salaries or other compensation therefor as he 
may from time to time find necessary for the 
proper performance of his functions under 
this act. The reasonable and necessary 
traveling and other expenses incurred by the 
commissioner, his agents or employees, while 
actually engaged in the performance of sueh 
fur tions, outside of the city of Indian- 
polis, and all salaries and expenses in ad- 
min stering this act (which salaries and ex- 
penses shall not exceed $15,000 annually) 

\l be paid from the State treasury as ex- 
penses of officers and employees and other ex- 
penses of departments of the State govern- 
ment are paid and the sum of $30,000 is here- 
by appropriated to pay such salaries and ex- 
penses for the fiscal years beginning July 1, 

15, and July 1, 1946. 
¢. To ald in bringing about the removal 
f a scrimination in regard to hire or tenure 

ths or conditions of employment because 

race, creed or color: by making compre- 
sive studies of such discrimination in dif- 
‘ent metropolitan districts and sections of 
® State, and of the effect of such discrimi- 
ation, and of the best method of elimina- 
hg it; by formulating, in cooperation with 
ther ‘interested public or private agencies, 
prehensive plans for the elimination of 
. discrimination as rapidly as possible in 
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cities or areas where such discrimination 
may be found to exist; by conferring, co- 
operating with and furnishing technical as- 
sistance to employers and private or public 
agencies, organizations and associations in 
formulating and executing policies and pro- 
grams for the elimination of such discrimi- 
nation; by receiving and investigating meri- 
torious written complaints charging any such 
discrimination and by investigating other 
cases where he has reason to believe that 
such discrimination is practiced; and by 
making specific and detailed recommenda- 
tions to the interested parties in any such 
case as to ways and means for the elimina- 
tion of any such discrimination. 


COMMISSIONER MAY RECOMMEND SFECIFIC PLAN 
TO GENERAL ASSEMBLY AFTER STUDY AND IN- 
VESTIGATION 


Sec. 4. The commissioner shall make a 
study and investigation of discrimination in 
regard to hire, or tenure, terms or conditions 
of employment, in the departments and 
agencies of the State because of race, creed, 
or color, and may recommend to the General 
Assembly a specific plan to eliminate it and 
such legislation as he deems necessary to 
eliminate it. 


COMMISSIONER AUTHORIZED TO RECEIVE WRITTEN 
COMPLAINTS OF VIOLATION OF CIVIL RIGHTS 
LAW, TO INVESTIGATE COMPLAINTS OR CONDUCT 
INVESTIGATION——TRANSMIT RECOMMENDATIONS 
TO LEGISLATURE 


Sec. 5. The commissioner is authorized and 
empowered to receive written complaints of 
violation of the civil rights law or other dis- 
criminatory practices based upon race, creed, 
color, national origin or ancestry and to in- 
vestigate such complaints as he deems meri- 
torious, or to conduct such investigation in 
the absence of complaint whenever he deems 
it in the public interest. He may transmit to 
the legislature his recommendations for leg- 
islation designed to aid in the removing of 
such discrimination. 


ADVISORY BOARD OF NINE MEMBERS CREATED 


Src. 6. There is hereby created an ad- 
visory board of nine members, eight of 
whom shall be appointed by the Governor. 
Four of the members appointed by the Gov- 
ernor shall at the time of their appoint- 
ment be members of the State senate and 
four shall at the time of their appoint- 
ment be members of the house of repre- 
sentatives of the State. The Lieutenant 
Governor shall be the ninth member of 
said board, by virtue of his office as Lieu- 
tenant Governor, and shall serve as chairman. 
Vacancies shall be filled in the same manner 
as original appointments. Such board shall 
advise and assist the division of labor and 
the commissioner in administering and carry- 
ing out the provisions of this act. Members 
of said board shall be paid their expenses 
reasonably and necessarily incurred. 


SEVERABILITY 


Sec. 7. If any clause, sentence, paragraph, 
or part of this act, or the application thereof 
to any person or circumstances shall, for any 
reason, be adjudged by a court of competent 
jurisdiction to be invalid, such judgment 
shall not effect [affect], impair, or invalidate 
the remainder of this act, and the applica- 
tion thereof to other persons or circum- 
stances, but shall be confined in its operation 
to the clause, sentence, pararaph, or part 
thereof directly involved in the controversy 
in which such judgment shall have been ren- 
dered and to the persons or circumstances in- 
volved. It is hereby declared to be legis- 
lative intent that this act would have been 
adopted had such invalid provisions not been 
included. 


Mr. MEAD obtained the floor. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New York yield so I may 
suggest the absence of a quorum? 





Mr. MEAD. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
JOHNSTON of South Carolina in the 
chair). The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Rart Mead 
Bailey Hayden Millikin 
Bilbo Hickenlooper O'Daniel 
Butler Johnston, S.C. Russeil 
Chavez La Follette Stanfill 
Cordon Langer White 
Donnell McCarran : 
Ferguson McFarland 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Twenty- 
two Senators have answered to their 
names. A quorum is not present. The 
clerk will call the names of the absent 
Senators. 

The legislative clerk called the names 
of the absent Senators, and Mr. Brew- 
STER, Mr. Briecs, Mr. CAPPER, Mr. ELLEN- 
DER, Mr. Hatcu, Mr. Hory, Mr. Kiicore 
Mr. MAyBank, Mr. McKetzar, Mr. Morse 
Mr. SmituH, Mr. Witey, and Mr. Youne 
answered to their names when called. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore 
Thirty-five Senators have answered to 
their names. A quorum is not present. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I move that the Ser- 
geant at Arms be directed to request the 
attendance of absent Senators. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Sergeant at Arms will execute the order 
of the Senate. 

After a little delay Mr. AustTIN, Mr 
Byrp, Mr. Gerry, Mr. Hirt, Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN, Mr. Myers, Mr. ROBERTSON, Mr 
SaALTONSTALL, Mr. STEWART, Mr. THOMAS 
of Utah, Mr. Tospey, Mr. Typincs, Mr. 
WaALsH, and Mr. WILLIs entered the 
Chamber and answered to their names. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Forty- 
nine Senators have answered to their 
names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, it is my 
desire to take as little time as possible 
in the course of the brief observations I 
shall make. While I have no desire to 
participate in any effort which will post- 
pone the actual debate upon the pending 
measure, I think perhaps it is appropriate 
occasionally to take a little time to check 
the record, to make some corrections 
and briefly to make reply to some alle- 
gations which those of us on this side of 
the question think are entirely out of 
order and inappropriate. I shall ask my 
colleagues to bear with men in this mosi 
unusual request: I ask not to be inter- 
rupted until I complete my siatement 
because I do not wish to be responsible 
for prolonging the debate. I shall an- 
swer anyone and everyone, however 


when we have an opportunity to debate 
the bill when the bill is actually the sub- 
ject of discussion before the Senate. So 
I ask my colleagues to be patient with 
me. I wish to complete my remarks 


speedily, so that I may not in any way be 
subject to criticism for delaying the vote 
on the bill. 

Mr. President, the able majority 
leader presented our side of this ques- 
tion in a very brief statement and neces- 
sarily in a very limited way. He ex- 
plained the various parliameniary steps 
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through which the bill has passed, and 
he pleaded for its final passage by the 
Senate. I was rather proud of the 
earnestness and sincerity and eloquence 
of the majority leader in the plea he 
made to those on this side of the aisle. 
It buttressed the Democratic support 
which this measure has received in the 
past. It tied the Democratic Party all 
the closer to this important piece of 
legislation. It brought to mind the 
initiation of this proposal by the late 
lamented President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, a great Democrat, a great humani- 
tarian, and a great advocate of eco- 
nomic opportunity. When we think of 
the Democratic support which this pro- 
posed legislation has received and is re- 
ceiving, it is refreshing to note the 
present President of the United States 
made this observation: 

Discrimination in the matter of employ- 
ment against properly qualified persons be- 
cause of their race, creed, or color, is not 
only un-American in nature, but will lead 
eventually to industrial strife and unrest. It 
has a tendency to create substandard condi- 
tions of living for a large part of our popu- 
lation. The principle and policy of fair-em- 
ployment practice should be established per- 
manently as a part of our national law. 


That quotation is from President 
Truman. 

So Mr. President, we have the utter- 
ances of the late President Roosevelt and 
those of the present President of the 
United States, and we find the same sen- 
timents contained in the appeal made by 
the majority leader and in the remarks 
made by the distinguished Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. CHavEz] in his remarks 
on the bill. The Senator from New 
Mexico is sponsoring the bill on the floor 
of the Senate, and he deserves our com- 
mendation for his forthrightness, his 
patience, and his desire always to be 
fair and reasonable in connection with 
the consideration of this measure. 

I wish to say that the bill is not a 
partisan one. I can say that because it 
was endorsed in the platform of the 
Republican Party, and it is my under- 
standing that a majority of the Senators 
on the other side of the aisle have already 
signed the cloture petition, signifying 
their eagerness to have this bill voted 
on by the Senate. 

Mr. President, I must take issue with 
some of the statements which have been 
made on the floor. The first matter I 
wish to bring before the Senate relates 
to the conduct of the Senate itself, the 
decorum of Members of the Senate. It 
occurs to me that advantage accrues to 
the side which observes the proper par- 
liamentary procedure and adheres to the 
standard of ethical conduct, to the ac- 
cepted standards, by being good sports 
and by giving the other fellow the fullest 
and fairest opportunity. 

During the discussion of this question 
there have been things said about my 
State and my people which, in my judg- 
ment, violate the rules of the Senate; 
and as a representative of the largest 
and most populous State of the Union, I 
cannot let such statements pass without 
commenting uvon them. During the de- 
bate on this issue Senators—not on our 
side—have made utterances derogatory 
of Members of the other branch of the 
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Congress. While the Members of the 
House of Representatives may make mis- 
takes and may say things with which, 
under certain circumstances, we have a 
right to take issue, nevertheless there 
are rules which have been carefully de- 
vised and which for a long period of 
time have been guides for the House and 
the Senate to follow, and they should be 
observed and respected. I am _ not 
making any general complaint. I shall 
do so, if opportunity is given to me in 
the course of the conduct of the debate 
on this bill. But for the present I shall 
content myself by reading the rule. In 
all our debates on this bill and every 
other bill I should like to see the Senate 
meticulously adhere to the rules. Rule 
XIX, paragraph 2, reads as follows: 
No Senator in debate shall, directly or in- 
directly, by any form of words impute to an- 
other Senator or to other Senators any con- 


duct or motive unworthy or unbecoming a 
Senator. 


Mr. President, I am not saying that 
the motives of a Senator have been im- 
pugned, but I am saying that some of the 
utterances which have been made in this 
body have been derogatory of the con- 
duct or the statements of Members of the 
other branch of the Congress. I served 
in the House of Representatives for 20 
years, and I know that i: that House the 
minute a Member of that body says any- 
thing derogatory of a Member of this 
body, he is called to task and he does not 
get very far. If we find that we have 
reason or excuse or opportunity to make 
a statement derogatory of a Member of 
the House of Representatives, the rule I 
have read should be broad enough to 
cover the situation. 

Mr. President, I have another objec- 
tion to make to some of the utterances 
which have been made during the de- 
bate. I shall not put them on a specific, 
personal basis, but I shall read the rule. 
It is pgragraph 3 of rule XIX: 

No Senator in debate shall refer offensively 
to any State of the Union. 


Mr. President, I reiterate that New 
York is in the Union and New York is 
deserving of the consideration of the 
Members of this body. In the matter of 
raising revenues for the support of the 
Government and in the matter of raising 
an Army for the defense of our Govern- 
ment, New York is always in th2 fore- 
front. Regardless of whether New York 
is a large State or a small State, regard- 
less of whether it is a State in the East, 
in the West, in the North, or in the South, 
in my judgment strict adherence to that 
rule will reflect to the credit and the in- 
tellectual stature of those who may de- 
bate this bill, or any other bill, on the 
floor of the Senate. 

So, Mr. President, I shall now proceed 
to discuss the issue which is before us. 
The issue is confused. At various times 
it has been almost impossible to under- 
stand it. Sometimes the issue seems to 
be political, sometimes it seems to be 
social, sometimes it seems to be sectional, 

Mr. President, the plain and unvar- 
nished issue before the Senate is an eco- 
nomic issue—it is the issue of equal eco- 
nomic opportunity. 

During the war we assured equality of 
economic opportunity, and our all-out 
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economic effort smothered our enemies 
and amazed the world. We became the 
arsenal of democracy. We actually put 
into effect in America the principles of 
the Atlantic Charter and the four free. 
doms, one of which was freedom from 
want. That program served well in time 
of war. We cannot now reconvert to 
peace, carry out the ideals of the Atlan. 
tic Charter and of the four freedoms, and 
enjoy all-out maximum employment if 
we permit bigotry, racial intolerance, and 
economic inequality to operate un- 
checked. It simply cannot be done. 

I reiterate that the issue is of of equal- 
ity of economic opportunity. The pend. 
ing bill pertains to jobs and employment, 
and not to the extraneous matters which 
have been referred to in the debate. 

Mr. President, the charge has been 
made many of the persons who are spon- 
soring the pending bill are Communists, 
That charge is made altogether too liber- 
ally and too genercusly, and in most in- 
stances it does not apply. For a man 
to be liberally inclined toward this meas- 
ure does not necessarily imply that he is 
a Communist. Sometimes I think that 
the Red issue is a red herring drawn 
across the trail in an attempt to injure 
the progress of this bill. 

We are, of course, all in favor of the 
Atlantic Charter. We are all in favor of 
the elimination of war. The best way to 
eliminate war is to start now and pass 
this bill, and give a wartime agency 
which functioned well and did a very good 
job during the war the right to continue 
doing its job during the peace. At the 
very height of the war effort, while this 
agency was clothed with the full author- 
ity which was given to it by congressional 
action and congressional appropriation. 
I received from one of the large employ- 
ers of America a telegram which I shall 
read. I think that the employers of 
America, such as the large corporations 
that have much to do with hiring policies 
in our industries, are good witnesses in 
behalf of our struggle to have enacted 
legislation of the kind which is being 
proposed in the pending bill. I received 
the following telegram from Dwight R. 
G. Palmer, president of General Cable 
Corp. In the telegram he says: 

May I respectfully bring to your attention 
the following telegram which I sent under 
date of June 15 to the chairman of the Sen- 
ate Appropriations Committee: 

“In promoting a program of equal eco- 
nomic opportunity throughout the Nation in 
accordance with the ideas of the late Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt and with those of our pres- 
ent great leader, the Honorable Harry 8. Tru- 
man, the Fair Employment Practice Com- 
mittee, we sincerely believe, is performing 
a useful and worth-while public service. 
That agency, so far as we know, has limited 
itself rigidly to the attainment of nondis- 
crimination in employment, in accordance 
with dictates of the Executive order under 
which it was set up. In operating 10 plants 
situated from coast to coast, we have son- 
sistently taken the position that all indi- 
viduals, regardless of race, creed, or color, 
shall be afforded equal economic opportuni- 
ties, and have been singularly successful 
while adhering to this principle. We have 
found that when the basic principles under- 
lying this policy have been adequately ex- 
plained to our employees, they have whole- 
heartedly agreed to the economic integra- 
tion of any and all minority groups.” 
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The telegram continues to recite the 
success Which was attained as the result 
of adherence to the principles embraced 
in the words “economic opportunity. 

Mr. President, let us take up some of 
the objections which have been made to 
the pending bill. The objections which 
1 have noted are objections which are 
based on the contention that the bill vio- 
lates States’ rights; that it compels em- 
ployers to hire against their will; that it 
advocates or approaches social equality. 
It is said that by the enactment of the 
pill we would arouse prejudices and dis- 
criminations, and defeat every object of 
the measure. 

The bill does not violate States’ rights, 
hecause it applies to industries which are 
interstate in character. Similar provi- 
sions. I may say, are contained in many 
of our legislative enactments in order to 
protect the States, define the scope of 
the legislation, and assure its constitu- 
tionality. Those purposes have been well 
token care of in the pending measure. 

With reference to the contention that 
the bill would compel employers to hire 
azainst their will, I may state that that 
is not the approach it makes. The ap- 
proach is, rather, that employers shall 
not refuse to hire because of race, creed, 
or color. That is the compulsion, if any, 
Mr. President: not that employers are 
compelled to hire or fire, but that they 
shall not refuse to hire because of race. 
color. or creed. 

With reference to the objection based 
on the assumption that the bill would be 
promotive of social equality; that objec- 
tion is, in my judgment, merely a red 
herring which has been drawn across the 
trail. We cannot legislate social equal- 
ity, nor can we legislate a man’s religious 
affiliation. We can legislate equality be- 
fore the law and equality of economic 
opportunity. That is all that we are try- 
ing to do. 

The charge that the bill defeats its 
purposes by arousing prejudices is, in my 
judgment, well answered by the splendid 
and successful administration of the 
present Committee on Fair Employment 
Practice during the past several years. 

Mr. President, I have noted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcORD some of the objec- 
tions which have been made to the bill. 
One of the objections is that the bill 
would transfer the present employees of 
the Committee to the new Commission. 
The objection is based on the theory that 
by so doing, a preference would be exer- 
cised. We have already transferred em- 
ployees from one agency of the Govern- 
ment to another. Such transfers have 
taken place over a long period of years. 

It is a practice which is traditional in 
the Federal Government. After the war 
ended the disposition of surplus property 
was found to be in the hands of the 
Treasury Department. We transferred 
that function and the employees who had 
been handling it—a great number—to 
the Department of Commerce. Then we 
transferred the agency from the Depart- 
ment of Commerce to the RFC. We are 
how transferring the agency from the 
RFC to the War Assets Corporation. 

Mr. President, there are approximately 
only 25 or 30 employees of the Commit- 
tee on Fair Employment Practice, most 
of them being clerks and stenographers. 





The work of the Committee has been re- 
petedly commended. It was commended 
by the late President Roosevelt, and has 
been commended by President Truman. 
Very naturally it would be desired to 
transfer the employees of the Committee 
to the proposed Commission because of 
the expert knowledge they have gained 
in the administration of the present pro- 
gram. 

Another objection which I find in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorD is that the bill 
seeks to forbid discrimination in employ- 
ment because of race, color, or creed. It 
has been contended that there should be 
included in the bill a proscription against 
discrimination because of union mem- 
bership or the absence of union member- 
ship. Mr. President, if the proposal with 
reference to union membership and non- 
union membership were added to the bill. 
violence would be done to the labor laws 
which have already been enacted by the 
Congress, which express the policy of 
the Congress, and which were debated 
at length on the floor of the Senate. As 
the result of that debate, we determined 
by our votes the policy of the Govern- 
ment with reference to our labor pro- 
gram. 

Moreover, Mr. President, such a pro- 
posal would have the effect, I believe, of 
destroying the union shop. It would re- 
move with one fell swoop the advances 
which have been made by labor during 
the past century, by making ineffectual 
collective bargaining, and by subverting 
every provision of the Wagner Act. It 
would be an attempt to amend the Wag- 
ner Act by taking away powers now in the 
hands of representatives of employees. 

Mr. President, it has been stated that 
a majority group member may be denied 
employment because of age, but that a 
minority group member could not be 
denied employment for the same reason. 
My answer to that is that an employer 
may fix any standards of age or ability 
which he may desire to fix. If he applies 
all qualifications alike to persons of the 
majority group and to persons of the 
minority group, there can be no violation 
of the law. Violation consists of treating 
persons differently because of race, color, 
and creed. I stated that before, Mr. 
President, and I assert it again. 

It is stated that this bill sets up courts 
wherein an employer might be tried any- 
where in the United States. The answer 
to that is that under our requirements 
of due process and a fair hearing, it is 
obvious that the courts would not sanc- 
tion the holding of a hearing at a place 
which would make it unduly incon- 
venient or impossible for a party charged 
to adequately present his defense. At 
any rate, the courts have something to 
say, rather than the committee. 

It has also been said that the proposed 
agency might have certain power to put 
people in jail and fine them $5,000, and 
so forth, if they interfere with the proper 
examination, or if they resist in the 
proper presentation, of their records or 
their books. 

The Commission could put no one in 
jail. An aggrieved party who refused to 
comply with an order of the Commission 
after a decree of a circuit court enforc- 
ing it had been entered, might have to 
go to jail under the contempt powers of 


the court. The same method of enforce- 
ment is in the Nationa] Labor Relations 
Act, in the Clayton Act, and in other ad- 
ministrative legislation. Again, the court 
is the authority rather than the Com- 
mission. 

The Commission could not put a man 
in jail, or fine him, for resisting it or 
its agents. Section 14 is the provision 
Senators may have in mind and the pun- 
ishment prescribed for violations of that 
section are applicable only after trial 
and conviction in the district court in 
accordance with established Federal 
criminal procedure. 

There is a genera] complaint that this 
measure would create strife and ani- 
mosity which do not now prevail; that 
it would do the colored people harm 
rather than good, and that in the final 
analysis it would adversely affect the mi- 
nority groups which we are attempting 
to protect. In my judgment, that is not 
a tenable theory. On the contrary, I be- 
lieve that racial strife and animosity 
arise from discrimination, particularly 
economic discrimination. They flourish 
most where discrimination is greatest, 
and discrimination itself is a major 
cause of race difficulties. One of the 
surest ways of lessening strife and ani- 
mosity is to provide fair opportunities 
for minorities in industry. 

There again the wise words of the 
president of the General Cable Corp. 
come to mind. He explained that he put 
the policy into effect from coast to coast, 
in all his industries, and when it was’ 
understood, it had the effect of eliminat- 
ing the strife and the ill feeling which 
might otherwise exist. 

It is not possible to legislate anything 
into the hearts and minds of the people. 
We can gradually eliminate prejudice 
and ill-feeling between groups. 

Senate bill 101 is not designed to elimi- 
nate prejudice. It is intended, instead, 
to eliminate certain effects of prejudice; 
not to make persons like each other, but 
to respect the rights of others. That 
legislation is effective in eliminating dis- 
crimination in employment is shown by 
the history of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board, and that it can be used to 
control the conduct of employers toward 
employees in other ways is shown by the 
suecess of laws regulating the hours of 
work for women and those prohibiting 
child labor. 

Mr. President, coming to another ob- 
jection I find made against the pending 
bill, it is said that the size and the char- 
acter of the agency are the subject of 
doubt, that it might become a great, 
growing octopus, and that there is no 
way by which we can foresee the ultimate 
result. 

The number of workers to be employed 
by the Commission would be controlled 
by the Bureau of the Budget in its rec- 
ommendation for appropriations and by 
the appropriate committees of Congress 
and by the Congress in acting on such 
recommendations. Qualifications of the 
employees would be fixed by the United 
States Civil Service Commission, as is the 
case in all similar agencies. They would 
be fixed consistent with the standards 
applicable to employees of other agen- 
cies. 
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Another objection to the bill is that the 
refusal of an accused employer to permit 
an examination of his books and records 
is made a crime, punishable by imprison- 
ment for 1 year and a fine of $1,000. 

The reference I presume is to section 
14 of S. 101, which sets forth the punish- 
ment of any person after a criminal trial 
in a district court who willfully resists, 
prevents, impedes, or interferes with a 
member of the Commission or one of its 
agents in the performance of duties un- 
der the act. This is a usual provision in 
administrative law, and is found in sec- 
tion 12 of the National Labor Relations 
Act. The provisions of S. 101, however, 
would not be applicable to this form of 
resistance because, under section 11 (b), 
the subpenas of the Commission for the 
books and records of a party charged 
would be enforceable under the contempt 
powers of a district court. 

So the courts enter again. It may be 
that some Senators had in mind the ulti- 
mate decision of the courts as the result 
of the enactment of the legislation, but 
I make the statement, Mr. President, that 
it rests with the courts. 

The Commission has limitless author- 
ity to effectuate the policies of the act. 
A number of Senators have described the 
unwarranted influence and scope which 
might result from the enactment of the 
proposed legislation. 

The Supreme Court, in deciding cases 
arising under administrative agencies, 
has repeatedly held that the affirmative 
action required to be taken by the agency 
must be related reasonably to the pur- 
poses of the act, and there are a number 
of instances where appellate courts have 
refused to enforce certain affirmative ac- 
tion orders of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board on the ground that those 
orders, or portions thereof, in the courts’ 
opinions, were not calculated to effec- 
tuate the purposes of the National Labor 
Relations Act. Again, Mr. President, we 
must trust the courts. 

The bill provides that the machinery 
of the agency would become effective 
after it had been alleged that an unfair 
employment practice had taken place. 

In answer to that statement, the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act contains a 
similar provision, and it is the estab- 
lished practice of the NLRB to require 
sworn allegations before commencing its 
investigations. On the other hand, 
neither the Federal Trade Commission 
Act nor the Clayton Act requires an alle- 
gation before the machinery of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission is brought into 
play. Under both those acts, the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission may initiate its 
procedure when it has reason to be- 
lieve that violations of the acts have 
taken place. Therefore these provisions 
of S. 101 are consistent with administra- 
tive history. 

Moreover, the Fair Employment Prac- 
tice Committee would have to prescribe 
in its rules and regulations the form in 
which the allegation must be made. Un- 
der the bill, Congress has 69 days in which 
to disapprove any such regulation. 

Mr. President, I do not see anything 
inconsistent in the bill, nothing which 
has not already found its place in other 
acts, by congressional approval. I hbe- 
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lieve it follows the general trend, the 
general practice. I think a great deal of 
the authority which it is asserted is 
contained in the bill is not only found 
in other acts, but in some instances we 
may be mistaking the authority for the 
authority which is found only in other 
acts, 

Mr. President, another statement has 
been made which I believe was deroga- 
tory of certain individuals or certain or- 
ganizations that might be supporting the 
bill. For instance, the Southern Con- 
ference for Human Welfare seemed to 
come in for consideration. The name 
of Clark Foreman, of Atlanta, who was 
reelected president of that organization, 
was mentioned on the floor of the Sen- 
ate. I do not know that I could say that 
the reference was highly complimentary, 
for if my memory serves me correctly, I 
think it was a derogatory observation. 

I wish to read into the Recorp the 
names of some of the members of that 
organization. There are included in its 
list of officers Dr. Frank Porter Graham, 
president of the University of North 
Carolina, honorary president. I recall 
very well that he comes from the State 
of my good friend, the senior Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. BatLey]. He 
and I talked about him on the floor of 
the Senate, and if I recall the conversa- 
tion correctly, the Senator from North 
Carolina said some complimentary 
things about the doctor. 

There is Tarleton Collier, associate 
editor of the Louisville Courier-Journal, 


secretary; Dr. Alva W. Taylor, Nashville, 


Tenn., editor of the Mountain Life, 
treasurer; James A. Dombrowski, Nash- 
ville, executive secretary. 

Mr. President, something has been said 
about Dr. James A. Dombrowski while I 
have been in the Chamber, and I be- 
lieve it was stated that he was from New 
York. It is my good fortune to have a 
letter a paragraph of which refers to 
this celebrated and _ distinguished 
southern gentleman. The letter says: 

I happen to know Dr. Dombrowski as a 
very fine southerner and as an American of 
the highest type. I knew him when he 
was a student at the Union Theological 
Seminary in New York. 


So he was in New York, but he was 
attending the Union Theological Sem- 
inary. 

I know of his untiring work in the cause 


of the Christian’ Church as well as in his 
humanitarian efforts. 


It is my information, Mr. President— 
I am not at all sure about it, except 
that I recall it has been brought to my 
attention—that he is a southerner, that 
his father before him was a southerner, 
a southern minister, and that his grand- 
father was also a resident of the South. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President—— 

Mr. MEAD. I stated at the very be- 
ginning that I was proceeding hastily 
to finish my remarks, that I was going 
to make observations in reference to cer- 
tain statements and allegations which 
had been made, and when the bill comes 
before the Senate for a vote, I shall 
yield promptly and liberally, if I have 
opportunity to do so, 
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Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, wiy 
the Senator yield for a question? 
Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I ack that 


I have order. Is the President pro tem. 
pore going to enforce the rule? I am 
sorry I have to bring this to the atten. 
tion of my colleagues a second or a thirg 
time. 

The vice presidents of the organiza. 
tion are Paul Cristopher, Tennessee, re. 
gional director, CIO; Roscoe Dugnee 
Oklahoma City, editor of the Black Dis. 
patch; Mrs. Clifford Durr, Alexandria; 
Va., vice chairman of the National Com. 
mittee To Abolish the Poll Tax; Metho- 
dist Bishop Paul B. Kern, Tennessee: 
William Mitch, United Mine Workers: 
and Hollis V. Reid, Brotherhood of Loco. 
motive Firemen and Enginemen. 

Mr. President, this organization is 
made up of residents of Southern States, 
individuals who hold responsible assign- 
ments to which they have been elected 
or selected by rather large representative 
bodies in the Southern States, and it oc- 
curs to me that when they submit their 
observations on legislation to the Sen- 
ate they ought not to be held up to ridi- 
cule, there ought not to be allegations 
made that they are communistic, and it 
occurs to me that we would be better 
sports if we would just let the record 
stand if we could not say anything very 
good about them. 

Mr. President, I desire to insert in the 
Recorp at this point, in order to expedite 
the progress of the debate, some edi- 
torialsonthe FEPC. This editorial com- 
ment was made during the war, when 
FEPC was in the full vigor of its influ- 
ence with sufficient appropriations to 
carry out the purposes of the agency as it 
was set up by the late, lamented President 
Roosevelt. I shall not take time to read 
them, but I want to say that the south- 
ern press is represented in a very sub- 
stantial way in support of the FEPC. 

I should like to have printed in the 
REcorD an editorial from the Birming- 
ham (Ala.) Age-Herald; one from the St. 
Louis (Mo.) Post-Dispatch; ~-one from 
the Salisbury (N. C.) Post; one from the 
Durham (N. C.) Herald—I shall not 
name the newspapers of New York and 
other States—an editorial from the Ashe- 
ville (N. C.) Citizen; another one from 
the Birmingham (Ala.) Age-Herald; an- 
other from the Durham (N. C.) Herald; 
another from the Knoxville (Tenn.) 
News-Sentinel. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, unless they are read into 
the Recorp, I shall object. 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, then they 
will not go in the Recorp, because I 
shall not delay the progress of this legis- 
lation by reading them. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
jection is heard. 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I regret 
that objection has been made. At 4 
later date, when the Senate is a little 
more liberal with us, I shall have them 
printed in the Recorp, if I can. 

Here is an article I shall read. I think 
it is important. I would have asked to 
have it inserted in the Recorp, but per- 
haps I would not be able to secure the 
opportunity to have it printed at this 
point in the Recorp. The article is from 
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Time magazine, and the title is “What 
Color Is Death?” It is as follows: 

when a flu epidemic hit Georgia in 1938, 
it felled the only available white doctor in 
Jasper and Putnam Counties, left hundreds 
of his rural patients with one hard-to- 
swallow recourse. They had to call on gentle 
Dr. Frederick D. Funderburg, a Negro phy- 
sician. Working virtually around the clock, 
Dr. Funderburg attended as many as 60 white 
patients a day, succeeded in checking the 
epidemic. 

‘convinced of his skill, grateful whites have 

been calling on him ever since with all sorts 
of ailments. The relationship between a 
Negro doctor and white Georgians was awk- 
ward at first, but Dr. Funderburg’s compe- 
tence has won him respect. Now 57, he 
shuttles busily between modest frame offices 
in both counties, where whites wait their 
turn along with Negroes. Among white peo- 
ple who visit him regularly are a bank offi- 
cial, a school teacher, several members of 
prominent Georgia families. 

With a new flu season, Dr. Funderburg was 
not the only Negro who was overcoming prej- 
udice with skill. Many a white southerner, 
unable to get his regular doctor, was turning 
to a Negro for help. 

Tall, spare Dr Joseph B. Gilbert, 47, who 
practices in Georgia’s Franklin and Hart 
Counties, got his start in 1937. He was asked 
to see a 60-year-old victim of pneumonia 
whose white doctor was ill. Frightened but 
confident, Dr. Gilbert pulled his patient 
through. He has since treated whites con- 
tinually, delivered eight white babies. 

In the little aristocratic town of Beaufort, 
S. C., brisk, 46-year-old Dr. Montgomery P. 
Kennedy has been at it even longer. A spe- 
cialist in obstetrics, he handled his first white 
case—a woman with a postchiidbirth hem- 
orrhage—in 1930. He estimates that he has 
since delivered 85 white babies. With the 
local white doctors, he says, he gets along 
“just fine, except for one Connecticut 
Yankee.” 


Mr. President, I am not the author of 
this article. It was published in Time 
magazine. It may be completely ac- 
curate, it may be in error in some detail; 
but it goes to show that prejudice has no 
place when mankind and the problems 
of mankind, such as the one we are now 
considering, the right to work, the right 
to support our families, the right to keep 
body and soul together, are at stake. The 
article goes to show that we are making 
progress in the North and in the South, 
in the East and in the West, and it oc- 
curs to me that that progress can be ac- 
celerated by the enactment of this pro- 
posed legislation, which will create a lim- 
ited authority that by the exercise of 
diplomacy, by the exercise of justice and 
ol reason, will cut down the occasions of 
discrimination and eliminate the prob- 
lems that have from time to time stirred 
up racial antipathy. 

Mr. President, as I said when I began, 
Ihave given voice to what I thought were 
some general objections to the bill, and to 
some specific objections to the bill, and 
I have stated my interpretation of the bill 
contravening those objections. I did 
hot intend that any of them should be 
specific. I wanted them to apply gener- 
ally. I wanted to aid in my limited way 
those who are considering whether they 
will vote for or against the bill, in arriv- 
ing at a decision. 

Mr. President, when the bill finally 
Comes before the Senate for discussion I 
Shall be more specific, but I wanted to be 





brief on this occasion, and therefore I 
have endeavored to be as general as I 
could. 

Mr. President, the goal of 60,000,000 
jobs after reconversion presents another 
problem which is related to the pending 
measure. That goal will never be 
achieved if we fail to grant equal oppor- 
tunity to all our citizens, as we did during 
the war, and as provided for in the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

The postwar period will prove to be a 
trying one. I am sure we all admit that. 
Not only must we close up the wounds of 
war, we must also untangle the almost 
unbelievably complicated economic prob- 
lems caused by war. Foremost among 
these is the question of economic equality 
and opportunity. This can only be 
achieved by sound and forthright legis- 
lation by the Congress. Moreover, as we 
reconvert to peace we must remember 
that we cannot permit conversion to na- 
tional bigotry, religious discrimination, 
and racial prejudice. Without equal op- 
portunity for all our people, we will 
neither achieve our full economic 
strength nor realize the happiness and 
spiritual well-being, without which the 
world cannot long remain at peace. 

With respect to the economic side, we 
all know that a sound civilian economy is 
an absolute essential in waging a war, 
particularly a long war. It is always de- 
sirable to permit the highest levels of 
civilian production consistent with ob- 
taining the war material required for 
combat action and military training. 
This is an even more important consid- 
eration as the reconversion period pro- 
gresses as it is today. We now have a 
direct obligation to our returning sol- 
diers and sailors and war workers to 
provide them with jobs and decent living 
conditions, a task that can be accom- 
plished only if civilian production is re- 
sumed quickly and on a large, national 
scale. 

About 17,000,000 people are engaged 
in manufacturing and mining pursuits. 
Failure to provide work for even a small 
fraction of this number would have the 
most serious consequences if it existed 
for an appreciable length of time. 

We are determined, now that the war 
is over, that we shall not witness a de- 
pression which will result in our return- 
ing veterans and war workers being un- 
employed. 

We know that the period between the 
cancellation of war contracts and the 
complete resumption of civilian activities 
will be most difficult. But we also know 
that the resources of the Nation in ma- 
terials, manpower, plant facilities, and 
purchasing power are sufficient to sus- 
tain an economy of a finer and better 
type than we ever enjoyed before the 
war. 

A period of prolonged unemployment 
would induce people to cut down their 
purchases of consumer goods at the very 
time when their buying should increase 
and investments should be made for 
working capital. If the public should sit 
tight and wait until they know whether 
unemployment will last indefinitely, a 
period of hand-to-mouth buying would 
result. This in turn would cause re- 
trenchment which would have far-reach- 


ing consequences even worse than the 
dizzy spiraling effect of inflation. 

We have won complete military vic- 
tory. We are now beginning the ficht 
for maximum peace production. To win 
it we must promote the same national 
unity we achieved in war and the same 
extensive utilization of the Nation’s man- 
power. 

Therefore, the problem of discrimina- 
tion in employment stems from the basic 
fact that the full utilization of the Na- 
tion’s manpower is as great a problem in 
peace as it is in war. When discrimina- 
tion is practiced in employment against 
properly qualified persons for reasons of 
race, color, creed, or ancestry, it de- 
prives us of the fullest measure of our 
production potential. It lowers the 
standard of living. It reduces purchas- 
ing power and in general it retards eco- 
nomic ‘ progress. Surely it interferes 
with maximum employment. 

Of all forms of discrimination, the type 
affecting economic livelihood is perhaps 
the most serious. It strikes at the very 
right to survival, since it deprives a man 
of the opportunity of making a living for 
himself and his family. 

During the war there have been plenty 
of jobs and everywhere we heard talk 
of manpower shortages. But what will 
we do when jobs are not so plentiful? 
Are we going to sit by and wait for bit- 
ter competition to break out again and 
allow the evil hand of prejudice to close 
up outlets for the skills and abilities of 
our minority groups? Is it not wiser 
to act now and plan ahead, laying the 
foundation for genuine equality of op- 
portunity for all groups that make up 
this great country? 

Under Senate bill 101 management is 
left free to determine, as it always has, 
its own hiring, promotion, and discharge 
policies so long as tLere is no arbitrary 
discrimination because of race, color, 
creed, or national origin. Also labor 
unions remain free to manage their af- 
fairs in their own way, provided they 
do not deny the advantages of union 
membership and collective bargaining for 
reasons of race, color, creed, or national 
origin. But let us bear in mind that 
the FEPC does not attempt to outlaw 
prejudice. Prejudice is a human emo- 
tion and cannot by mere legislation be 
removed from the heart and mind of 
mankind. But Senate bill 101 does try to 
prevent overt acts of discrimination in 
employment and surely that is only just 
and right. 

The Declaration of Independence is 
a statement of the basic principles of 
democracy, political and economic. The 
Constitution of the United States, with 
the Bill of Rights and the Civil War 
amendments, has embodied the political 
democracy of America. It is not yet 
fully realized, but its essential working 
is guaranteed. The permanent FEPC, 
as embodied in Senate bill 101, consti- 
tutes the implementation of our politica! 
democracy with industrial democracy. 
It is the long-awaited evidence that 
American democracy has come of age 
and that here in these United States we 
shall practice what the world hopes will 
eventually be realized—an equality of op- 
portunity for men of all races, creeds, 
and origins. 
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Mr. President, we must see to it that 
this issue of economic opportunity is de- 
termined by the Congress. We cannot 
be fully satisfied that we are carrying out 
the philosophy of the Atlantic Charter 
or the “four freedoms,” one of which is 
freedom from want, if we do not endeavor 
to the best of our ability to set an ex- 
ample for the world, and strive to elimi- 
nate the causes of discrimination in eco- 
nomic opportunity by setting up an in- 
strumentality of government, guided by 
the Chief Executive and carefully sup- 
ported. as the years go on, by recurring 
appropriations by Congress. It will be 
an agency in which I think we will take 
justifiable pride. It will be an agency 
which will have to report to us at fre- 
quent stated intervals. It will have to 
come before cur committees and go into 
detail as to the record which it has made 
in order to secure recurring appropria- 
tions. 

Mr. President, in the course of my com- 
paratively brief talk this afternoon I 
hope that I have in nowise offended the 
feelings of any of my colleagues or said 
anything derogatory of any citizen of the 
United States, or any organization with 
which he may happen to be affiliated. I 
trust that I have kept within the rule. 

Surely I have meant no wrong, and Iam 
thankful that I have had this oppor- 
tunity to discuss the bill, answering, in 
the course of this rather brief talk, some 
of the general objections. 

Mr. President, I subscribe to the tenets 
of this measure. In doing so, it occurs 
to me that I ought to be as considerate 
of my colleagues, of my fellow citizens, 
and of the membership of the other 
House of Congress as I can possibly be. 

I yield the floor, in the hope that at 
another opportunity I shall have occa- 
sion to discuss with my colleagues the 
various objections which they may have 
thought of from time to time in connec- 
tion with my talk. 

Mr. RUSSELL and Mr. CHAVEZ ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from New York yield; and if 
so, to whom? 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I wish to 
yield the fioor as an example of that con- 
duct which I hope will become popular 
here, so that we may get down to the 
bottom of the question when the measure 
is before the Senate. 

‘Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MEAD. I yield for a brief ques- 
tion. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I believe that the Sen- 
ator from New York made his main point 
in reference to the philosophy of the bill 
when he called the attention of the Sen- 
ate to the fact that the bill represents the 
philosophy of a democracy as outlined by 
the Declaration of Independence and by 
the Constitution of the United States. I 
now ask if the point made by the Sena- 
tor from New York fits in with the great 
idea which has been developed of late in 
the United States, of molding the mind 
of a little child along the lines of what 
America means when he swears alle- 
giance to the flag? 

I pledge allegiance to the fiag of the United 
States of America, and to the Republic for 
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which it stands, one Nation, indivisible, with 
liberty and justice for all. 


How does that fit the philosophy of 
this bill? 

Mr. MEAD. My distinguished col- 
league has presented the question better 
than I rould. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MEAD. I yield for a brief question 
or observation. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I wish to ask the Sen- 
ator some questions. 

Mr. MEAD. I shall ke glad to yield 
for a question; but I am aot going to 
yield for a series of interrogations unless 
my colleague from Georgia will assist me 
in bringing the bill before the Senate. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Of course, the Sena- 
tor from New York is wholly within his 
rights in taking that position. I have 
been undertaking to defend the rights 
of Senators on this floor for several days, 
so I certainly shall not compiain. I 
understood the Senator from New York 
to say at the outset of his remarks that 
he did not wish to be interrupted. That 
is a. rather unusual request. 

Mr. MEAD. Ishal! be glad to yield for 
a question, but I will not yield for a series 
of interrogations which will delay the 
time when the bill will be considered. I 
yield to the Senator from Georgia for a 
question. 

Mr. RUSSELL. If the Senator will 
yield for questions, I shall be happy to 
phrase them as questions. One or two 
issues were presented by the Senator 
from New York which I should like to 
discuss with him. 

Mr. MEAD. The Senator will have 
ample opportunity to discuss them with 
me at great length if he will aid me in 
bringing the bill before the Senate. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator from 
New York has been discussing the bill 
for a considerable time without its being 
before the Senate. 

Mr. MEAD. The Senator from New 
York has discussed the bill for approxi- 
mately an hour. Those on the other side 
have been discussing the bill for approxi- 
mately a week. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am not complain- 
ing at the length of time the Senator 
consumed in discussing the bill. He 
made a very eioquent appeal to the 
emotions, upon which all the appeals in 
behalf of this legislation have been based. 
I enjoyed hearing him. I listened to 
every word he said. He made a very elo- 
quent appeal to the emotions. 

The Senator from New York has de- 
clined to discuss the questions which 
have been raised, but he certainly seems 
to base his refusal on rather specious 
grounds. After speaking for an hour, 
he says that he will not debate the mat- 
ter further unless the bill is before the 
Senate. He has that right. 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I trust that 
my position will aid in expediting con- 
sideration of the bill. That is the only 
thought I have in mind. 

Mr. RUSSELL. It seems to me that 
the same amount of time would be con- 
sumed whether the bill were under con- 
sideration or whether the pending ques- 
tion were a parliamentary motion relat- 
ing to the Journal. The time of the 
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Senate would be consumed, whatever 
might be the parliamentary situaticn. 

Mr. O’DANIEL obtained the floor. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, without 
jeopardizing the rights of the Senator 
from Texas to the floor, I ask that for a 
quorum call, Senators should be present, 
Those of us who are opposing the bill are 
required to remain in the Chamber, and 
I believe that the proponents of the bill 
should be present. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Dbes 
the Senator from Texas yield for that 
purpose? 

Mr.ODANTEL. I yield for any purpose 
the Senator from Georgia desires. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I thought the Senator 
had asked unanimous consent, and that 
the Chair would put the request. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. As the 
Chair understood, the Senator from 
Georgia suggested the absence of a 
quorum. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I did, Mr, President. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. There- 
upon the Chair directed that the roll be 
called. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I misunderstood. I 
thought the Senator from Georgia had 
asked unanimous consent. 

Mr. RUSSELL. No; I suggested the 
absence of a quorum. It is still a consti- 
tutional right to suggest the absence of a 
quorum, The Constitution mentions a 
quorum, and the right to suggest a 
quorum cannot be abolished by a point of 
order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names; 


The 


Aiken Hatch Myers 
Austin Hickenlooper O’Daniel 
Bailey ill Revercomb 
Bankhead Hoey Robertson 
Barkley Huffman Russell 
Bilbo Johnson, Colo. Saltonstall 
Brewster Johnston, 8.C. Shipstcad 
Briggs Langer Smith 
Butler McCarran Stanfill 
Byrd McClellan Thomas, Utah 
Chavez McFarland Tobey 
Cordon McKellar Tydings 
Donnell McMahon Wherry 
Eastland Maybank White 
Ellender Mead Wiley 
Ferguson Millikin Willis 
Gerry Morse Young 
Hart Murray 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Filty- 


three Senators have answered to their 
names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. O’DANIEL. Mr. President, I wish 
to assert at the beginning of my remarks 
that I am opposed to the FEPC. I also 
wish to make it clear that I congratulate 
the little group of Southern Democratic 
Members of the Senate who are en- 
deavoring to save what is left of our 
democracy and our constitutional form 
of Government. I am glad to note that 
as a result of the roll call which has just 
been had, there are now a few more Sen- 
ators present in the Chamber, There 
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have been very few here in the Chamber 
today, although while they were absent 
splendid words of wisdom were spoken 
which I wish they might have heard. 
However, whether Senators had re- 
sponded to the roll call or not I should 
be very happy in noting the audience in 
the gallery, and especially the mixed au- 
dience of white and colored folk. Their 
presence makes me feel at hoine. During 
my campaigns in Texas some pretty large 
crowds attended the meetings which were 
held, and the colored folk were present 
as well as white folk. They seemed to 
enjoy the entertainment just as much as 
did the white folk. I certainly enjoyed 
their presence. Of course, the colored 
folk in Texas may vote if they wish to do 
<o, but many of them do’not vote. I may 
also say that many white folk do not vote 
in Texas. We have the poll tax in that 
State and it costs $1.75 for a person to 
vote. If some of our white folk do not 
wish to vote, they do not vote. Some 
of them think that it is not worth $1.75 
to vote. But, anyway, whether they vote 
or not, the colored people in Texas used 
to come to our gatherings and hear what 
we had to say. ‘They had been used to 
listening to the professional politicians in 
Texas and when they were enabled to 
come to a gathering and listen to a per- 
son who was making a good, honest cam- 
paign, they took advantage of the oppor- 
tunity. I did not get the votes of those 
colored people, but I received their pray- 
ers. I want everyone to know that I 
appreciated the prayers of the colored 
folk as much as I appreciated the votes 
of the white folk. 

Mr. President, I was born in the 
North. I chose Texas as the State of 
my residence on my own volition. I did 
not happen to be a Southerner by birth. 
I paid my railroad fare and went to 
Texas. I am glad that I did so, because 
I believe that the State of Texas is the 
greatest State of the Union. I believe 
the section of America covered by the 
State of Texas is the greatest section on 
earth. Nothing that I might say in favor 
of Texas could truly be said to be brag- 
ging, or exaggeration, because no exag- 
erated statement could be made with 
reference to that State. Texas is a won- 
derful State. I make that statement so 
that anything I say against the FEPC 
will not be construed as an infringement 
of the rights of the colored race. In the 
South we like the colored folk and they 
like us. Each of us keeps his place. I 
do not know what we would do without 
them or they without us. We get along 
well, but we do not live together. We 
do not marry each other. The colored 
people in Texas are proud of their race. 
They are just as proud of their race as 
the white people are proud of their race. 
I say, “Every man for his own country; 
every man for his own race, without in- 
fringing upon the rights of others.” 

That is the reason, Mr. President, that 
America has grown as it has grown dur- 
ing the past 150 years of its existence up 
until the time the New Deal took hold 
Every American citizen, whether he was 
white or black, had equal opportunities, 
equal rights, and equal privileges. If 
the New Deal thinks that it can im- 
prove upon that situation, it is mistaken 
because America, at the time the New 
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Deal took over, was the greatest Nation 
on the face of the earth. I regret that 
a small group of Southern Democratic 
Senators are mixed with some other 
Democratic Senators who are not of the 
same type, not of the Jeffersonian phi- 
losophy. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. O’DANIEL. I yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. If I understand the 
Senator correctly, he is an anti-New 
Dealer. Am I correct? 

Mr. O’DANIEL. If I did not make 
that implication clear, I am glad to say 
that I am against the New Deal. I am 
a Democrat. Practically all Democrats 
of whom I know are against the New 
Deal. Some people are and have been 
misled under the banner of the Demo- 
cratic Party and led to believe that the 
party was practicing the philosophy of 
Jefferson, but in reality it was practicing 
the philosophy of the New Deal. I am 


an anti-New Dealer and an anti-FEPC’er. 


The colored folk have been deceived 
so much that they like to know the truth. 
I know that when I was campaigning 
down in Texas the professional poli- 
ticians there had gotten the State into 
terrible shape by creating a large public 
debt. We had a constitutional amend- 
ment which prevented a public debt in 
Texas, but the professional] politicians 
tound a way to get around tLat amend- 
ment. They did not call it a “public 
debt”; they called it a “deficit.” That 
is a nice word, “deficit.” Everyone in 
Texas is intelligent, and the people know 
what “deficit” means, but they did not 
pay much attention to it. It did not 
arouse their ire so much then as it did 
when I got into the campaign and told 
them that the professional politicians 
had been writing “hot” checks on the 
State treasury to the tune of about 
twenty-five or thirty million dollars. 
They got their dander up right then. 
They would put up with a deficit, but 
they did not like the idea of professional 
politicians in the statehouse writing 
“hot” checks, when if any common 
citizen wrote a “hot” check he would 
be put in the penitentiary. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for g brief question? 

Mr. O’DANIEL. I yield to the Senator 
for a brief question, or any other kind 
of question. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Were the politicians to 
whom the Senator refers Democrats or 
New Dealers? 

Mr. O’DANIEL. They were mostly 
New Dealers, I am sorry to say, some of 
them cross-breeds. But when we call 
anything by its right name, most people 
understand it, so they understood when 
I told them the politicians had been 
writing “hot” checks, which is what they 
were doing. When they did not have the 
money in the treasury, they would write 
checks to pay State bills, but whoever 
received one of the checks would have to 
hold it until the money was available in 
the treasury, or discount*the check. 

After I became Governor, I recom- 
mended a constitutional amendment 
which would prevent State officials from 
writing “hot” checks on the State treas- 
ury. Of course, the people ratified the 
amendment as soon as it was submitted 
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to them, although it was opposed by the 
New Deal Democratic commiitee in 
Texas prior to the election. But the 
people there are smart. They know 
what they want. 

Whenever the Legislature of Texas 
makes an appropriation, before the ap- 
propriation bill goes to the Governor for 
his approval, it must go to the State 
comptroller, who much attach an affi- 
davit to the bill that the money with 
which to pay the appropriation will be 
on the barrel head. If he does not at- 
tach his certificate, the bill does not go 
to the Governor, it goes back to the legis- 
lature, and it has to pass a tax bill to 
raise the money, or cut down the ap- 
propriation. . 

So Texas is not going the New Deal 
route, getting in debt head over heels. I 
wish we had a law in the Federal Gov- 
ernment like the Texas law. We would 
not be in debt $275,000,000,000 or $300,- 
000,000,000 if we had a law like that on 
the Federal statute books. I am not 
bragging about Texas, I am telling the 
facts. 

It pays to tell the truth, and I want to 
tell the colored folk of this Nation that 
this FEPC is not an economic question 
at all, regardless of what it may have 
been called on the floor of the Senate. 
It is purely and simply a trick to try to 
steal the votes of the northern Negroes. 
It is a contest between the northern 
Republicans and the northern Democrats 
to steal the Negro votes. That is what 
it isin plain, ordinary language. Almost 
everyone understands that kind of lan- 
guage, just plain Texas language. How- 
ever, I have not gotten down to plain 
Texas language yet. That would not be 
permitted on the floor of the Senate; it 
would have to be used ovtside. 

It is against the rules of the Senate 
to impugn the motives of any other Sen- 
ator, and I do not intend to do that; I 
wish to obey the rules of the Senate. I 
may refer to some cif the bills which are 
introduced in the Senate, but I am not 
going to impugn the motives of any Sen- 
ator who supports the kind of bill I am 
going to call the bill before us, because 
I want to obey the rules of the Senate. 
If I should say anything which might 
sound as if I were speaking about any 
Member of the Senute, it would be purely 
coincidental. 

Mr. President, I think I can describe 
the bill better by telling a story. It is 
reported that a few years ago in one 
of the Northern States a group of bad 
white boys threw a skunk into a Negro 
camp meeting. It created quite a stir. 
The good brethren tried to throw the 
skunk out, just as the good brethren 
here are trying to throw this FEPC bil! 
out. I would not exactly say they threw 
a skunk into the Senate, but I will say 
that when they threw this FEPC bill in, 
they threw in something which stinks 
worse than a skunk. Why do they call 


it S. 101? There may be some signifi- 
cance in the “S” which precedes the 
“i 


Many have been wondering, ever since 
the episode of those white boys throw- 
ing the skunk into the Negro camp meet- 
ing, what happened to those white boys 
after they grew up. The supposition 
might be that they became politicians 
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and were elected to some great legislative 
body. 

Mr. President, the Senators who spon- 
sor or support the Unfair Employment 
Practice Commission bill may be sin- 
cere. I do not say they are not sincere. 
I knew a girl once who was sincere, and 
she married a cruel beast of aman. She 
did not know what he was until after 
she was married. She made a mistake. 
So we will find out what this FEPC bill 
is if it ever should become a law, which 
God forbid. 

My mail indicates that many sound- 
thinking people recognize that the ques- 
tion raised by this bill is not an economic 
problem, but is purely political. As I 
_ Stated a while ago, it is a contest between 

certain office seekers to get Negro votes. 

Mr. EASTLAND, Mv. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. O’DANIEL. I am glad to yield 
to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Does the distin- 
guished Senator know that a few nights 
ago, on the night of January 17, at a 
meeting held at the Asbury Methodist 
Church in the city of Washington, at 
Eleventh and K Streets, a meeting en- 
titled “To Save FEPC,” the principal 
speaker was’ one Benjamin J. Davis, a 
Negro Communist councilman from the 
city of New York, and that in his speech 
he stated that the agitation for FEPC 
was coming from Moscow, and what did 
they care if Moscow got them the FEPC? 

Mr. O’DANIEL. No, I did not know 
that; but I am firmly convinced that the 
philosophy of this FEPC bill is purely 
communistic, and I should not be sur- 
prised to learn that it originally came 
from Moscow. However, as I have 
stated, I do not claim that everyone who 
supports the bill is communistic. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The point was that 
the agitation and the driving power were 
being directed from Moscow. 

Mr. O’DANIEL. I think the whole 
thing was generated in Moscow and that 
everything emanating from Moscow is a 
part of the program to overthrow our 
American form of government. 

Mr. President, it may not be unfair 
practice for professional politicians to 
fight verbally for votes, but it certainly 
is unfair practice to misbrand a Dill. 
This bill is certainly misbranded. It is 
strictly an unfair employment practice 
bill, erroneously labeled a fair employ- 
ment practice bill. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ODANIEL. I yield for a question. 

Mr. WHERRY. Did I understand the 
Senator from Mississippi to say that this 
fair employment practice bill originated 
in Moscow? 

Mr. EASTLAND. No. 

Mr. WHERRY. Just what did the 
Senator sey? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I stated that on the 
night of January 17 a meeting was held 
at Asbury Methodist Church, in the city 
of Washington, a church located at the 
corner of Eleventh and K Streets, a meet- 
ing called for the purpose of saving 
FEPC; thet one Benjamin J. Davis, a 
Negro Communist city councilman of the 
city of New York, stated there that the 
agitation for FEPC was being directed 
from Moscow, and what did the audience 
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care if Moscow secured for them the 
FEPC. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Texas yield to me so I may 
ask the Senator from Mississippi a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. O’DANIEL. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from New Mexico so he may 
ask a question of the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Has the Senator from 
Mississippi reached the point now where 
he has faith in the statement of a Negro? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I simply stated that 
that statement was made on that occa- 
sion by the councilman from the city of 
New York. I know that communism 
breeds on strife and discord, and be- 
cause I know that it attempts to array 
race against race and religion against 
religion and class against class and bring 
disunity into any country, so that it can 
in the chaos which it has created take 
control, I am absolutely confident that 
the driving power here comes from the 
Communist Party. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. And the statement was 
made by a Negro? 

Mr. EASTLAND. The statement that 
I related was made on that occasion by 
the Negro Communist councilman of the 
city of New York. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. So the Senator has 
reached the point where he believes the 
statement of a Negro Communist coun- 
cilman from New York? 

Mr. EASTLAND. As I told the dis- 
tinguished Senator, I know that all this 
agitation and arraying of race against 
race and class against class and religion 
against religion and person against per- 
son, and creating strife and turmoil, is 
the communistic way of taking control 
of any area. I know that that is what 
is happening in this country, and this 
measure has all the earmarks of being a 
part of that plot. 

Mr. O’DANIEL. I may say further to 
the Senator from New Mexico, although 
he did not direct his question to me, that 
I would rather take the word of a 
colored man who is being robbed of his 
vote than I would the word of a white 
man who was stealing the colored man’s 
vote by trickery. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I was asking the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi whether he had 
reached the point in life where he had 
confidence in the statement of a so- 
called Negro Communist from the city 
of New York. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I think the Com- 
munist Negro Councilman Davis was 
telling the truth on that cccasion. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Texas yield for another 
question? 

Mr. O’DANIEL. Yes, I am glad to 
yield to my friend the Senator from Ne- 
braska, because I realize that he is at 
heart against this kind of legislation, but 
because of his Republican label, he is 
going along with the boys. I think he 
is one of the finest Senators in the Sen- 
ate, and I want to “brag on him.” 

Mr. WHERRY. With that very flat- 
tering testimonial I should like to ask 
another question of the distinguished 
Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. O’DANIEL. The Senator has my 
permission. 
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Mr. WHERRY. It came to my atten. 
tion today in the way of information re. 
layed to my office, that this bill was spon- 
sored by the Political Action Committee 
of the CIO. Does the Senator care to 
make an observation on that subject, in. 
asmuch as he has answered another ques- 
tion I asked? I should like to have the 
Senator go on record, if he has an obser. 
vation to make in reference to that ques- 
tion, because I think these things ought 
to be brought out into the open, and if 
this bill is sponsored by the CIO Politica] 
Action Committee we should know it. 

Mr. EASTLAND. In my opinion Clo 
is communistic. In my judgment the 
Political Action Committee of the CIO is 
merely an arm of the Communist Party, 
I know that the PAC—I say I know—I 
have seen the figures to the effect that 
the PAC was alined officially with 147 
Communist front organizations. I am 
advised that that is true by employees of 
the Un-American Activities Committee. 
When I speak of communism and the Po- 
litical Action Committee of the CIO, I 
think they are one and the same thing. 
There are millions of good, loyal Ameri- 
cans who belong to the CIO, but its lead- 
ership is communistic and its leadership 
is rotten to the core, and I think it is 
bent upon destroying America. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Texas yield for one 
more question? 

Mr. O’DANIEL. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Nebraska for that pur- 
pose. 

Mr. WHERRY. I appreciate the an- 
swer made by the distinguished Senator 
from Mississippi. I should like to ask 
him another question. In connection 
with his activities in investigating this 
proposed legislation can the Senator put 
his finger on a member of the Political 
Action Committee who has actually 
sponsored the legislation and is promot- 
ing it in the Halls of the Capitol Build- 
ing? 

Mr. EASTLAND. Of course represent- 
atives of the PAC-—— . 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I think I can answer, 
if the Senator from Texas will permit 
me. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Nebraska asked me the 
question. 

Mr. O’DANIEL. Mr. President, I yield- 
ed to the Senator from Mississippi to 
answer the question. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Of course no repre- 
sentative of the PAC would call on the 
Senator from Mississippi, but the news- 
papers are full of information that it 
is sponsored by them. I read their news- 
papers. I read their periodicals. When 
I see the activities of some of our friends 
‘here i: no doubt in my mind about it. 

Mr. WHERRY. I want to thank the 
Senator for his answer. I should like to 
ask another question, this time of the 
Senator from New Mexico, if the Sen- 
ator from Texas will yield for that pur- 
pose. 

Mr. O’DANIEL. Certainly; I am glad 
to yield to the Serator from Nebraska 
in order that he may ask a question of 
the Senator from New Mexico, the au- 
thor of the bill. 
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Mr. WHERRY. I want to ask if the 
Senator from New Mexico knows any 
member of PAC who has been identified 
as the representative of that committee 
of the CIO in sponsoring this legislation? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I do not know one sin- 
eje member of the PAC as such. I do 
know that representatives of the CIO, as 
such, appeared before the committee and 
spoke in favor of the bill. I also know 
that representatives of the American 
Federation of Labor appeared before the 
committee in favor of the bill. I do not 
know a single man connected with the 
PAC. Not a single member of it appeared 
before the committee. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator again yield? 

Mr. O’DANIEL. I yield to the Senator 
from Nebraska. 

Mr. WHERRY. I am not a proponent 
of this measure, but I have gone along, 
as Senators know, to expedite the mat- 
ter. I should like to ask the dis- 
tinguished Senator, if it is not too per- 
sonal a question, if he drafted the pend- 
ing legislation? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. That is a fair question 
and I will answer it. I drafted this legis- 
lation, yes; with as much honesty and 
as much sincerity of purpose as any 
legislation that has been drafted with 
the cooperation of the Senator from 
Nebraska. 

Mr. WHERRY. And to the Senatcr’s 
knowledge in drafting the legislation it 
had no connection with any suggestion 
made by members of PAC, representative 
of the CIO? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Except as they might 
have belonged to the CIO. 

Mr. WHERRY. I understand that. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. So far as labor organi- 
zations were concerned CIO appeared 
before the committee and testified in 
the presence of the Senator from Ver- 
mont \Mr. AITKEN], who cannot be ac- 
cused of being a Communist any more 
than can the Senator from Mississippi; 
in the presence of the Senator from 
Kansas |Mr. Capper]; in the presence 
of many other Senators. Not only that, 
I do not care what Senators tell me, but 
Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, of the Fed- 
erated Churches of Christ in America, 
is not a Communist, and he appeared be- 
fore the committee. No one accuses him 
of being a Communist. Members of al- 
most every other denomination ap- 
peared before the committee. Let me 
tell the Senator from Nebraska, with the 
indulgence of the Senator from Texas, 
if he will permit me—— 

Mr. O'DANIEL. I am glad to. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. The redeeming feature, 
the real thing that inspired us to vote 
to report this bill was that for the first 
lume in the history of legislation we did 
not have a divided clergy. We had the 
Protestant, the Catholic, the Jew, and 
the unbeliever fighting for democracy, as 
we understand it in America. Repre- 
sentatives of practically all religions 
appeared before the committee and testi- 
fied. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
ine Senator yield to me for a question? 

Mr. O’DANIEL. I yield. 

_Mr. EASTLAND. The Senator from 
New Mexico said there was not a divided 
Clergy in connection with this bill. I 
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should like to read to the Senator a letter 
from the American Council of Christian 
Churches, 15 Park Row, New York 7, 
N, Y. The letter is dated January 25, 
1946, and is as follows: 

Dear SENATOR EASTLAND: Permit this or- 
ganization to voice a very earnest protest 
against the fair employment practice bill, 
which, if passed, would result in distressing 
regimentation. 

The attached resolution will, we hope, be of 
interest to you. It has been gratifying to 
see the wisdom and courage of southern 
Senators in particular who are opposing the 
measure. If representatives of this council 
could be of any service sitting with commit- 
tees, or in any other way, in blocking the 
passage of this undersirable bill, they would 
be only too glad to go to Washington for 
that purpose. 

Cordially yours, 
Wm. HarRitre Borpescx, 
General Secretary. 


This is a copy of the resolution unani- 
mously adopted by the American Counc'l 
of Christian Churches meeting at St. 
Louis, October 1945: 

We oppose passage of the national fair 
employment practice bill. This is basically 
a spiritual problem. We hope that the is- 
sues concerned will be given careful and 
mature consideration by the Christian peo- 
ple of the land. 


The proposed legislation would abolish the 
free labor market— 


I ask Senators to Mark that— 


would abolish the free labor market and 
take a long step toward the totalitarian 
State. It attempts to force by law what can 
only be secured by the patient processes of 
education and growth. It is, therefore, sub- 
versive to its alleged aims and will sharpen 
rather than moderate racial differences. 


I submit to the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Texas that it is certainly true 
that the passage of this bill will sharpen 
rather than moderate racial differences. 
The resolution continues: 


From the strong support given this meas- 
ure by Communists and left-wing forces— 


I ask Senators to get that— 

From the strong support given this meas- 
ure by Communists and left wing forces, 
whose technique is to stir up rather than to 
solve racial problems, we conclude that they 
desire to bring confusion into our national 
life in an effort to supplant our free system 
with Marxian totalism. 

It is our profound conviction that only as 
men are born from above by the power of 
God through faith in Jesus Christ will they 
be able to live in completely right relations 
with each other. 


I submit to the distinguished Senator 
from New Mexico that that is a resolu- 
tion by one of the greatest church or- 
ganizationsin the country. Certainly the 
Senator cannot successfully contend that 
there is no division among the clergy or 
churches of the country over this bill. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I did not say that. 

Mr. O’DANIEL. I thank the Senator. 

I wish to call attention to the fact that 
not only does this kind of legislation stir 
up strife and increase animosity between 
the various races but it is creating strife 
and stirring up animosity and downright 
hatred among people of the same race. 

CONSIDERATION OF EXECUTIVE 
CALENDAR 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Texas yield to me? 
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Mr. O’DANIEL. I am glad to yield 
with the understanding that unanimous 
consent may be granted that I shall not 
lose the floor. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. O’DANIEL. I yield with that con- 
dition. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent, as in executive ses- 
sion, for the consideration of the Execu- 
tive Calendar at this time, without prej- 
udice to the rights of the Senator from 
Texas. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
Senator from Kentucky? The Chair 
hears none. 

First, the Chair wishes to lay before 

he Senate certain messages from the 
President of the United States. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate messages from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
sundry nominations, which were re- 
ferred to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings. ) 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will state the nominations on the 
executive calendar. 


REGISTER OF LAND OFFICE 


The legisiation clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Mrs. Eudochia Bell Smith to be 
register of the land office at Denver, 
Colo. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
out objection, the nomination 
firmed. 


WAR DEPARTMENT—ASSISTANT SECRE- 
TARIES OF WAR 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Howard C. Petersen to be Assist- 
ant Secretary of War. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
out objection, the nomination 
firmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of W. Stuart Symington to be As- 
sistant Secretary of War. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
out objection, the nomination 
firmed. 

THE TAX COURT OF THE UNITED STATES 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Byron B. Harlan to be judge of 
The Tax Court of the United States for 
the unexpired term of 12 years from June 
2, 1936 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
out objection, the nomination jis 
firmed. 

UNITED STATES MARITIME COMMISSION 


With- 
is con- 


With- 
Is con- 


With- 


is con- 


With- 


con- 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Richard Parkhurst to be a mem- 
ber of the United States Maritime Com- 
mission. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 


UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS 
The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of John D. Hill to be United States 
attorney for the northern district of 
Alabama. 
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‘ The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Patrick J. Gilmore, Jr., to be 
United States attorney for division No. 1 
of Alaska. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 


UNITED STATES MARSHAL 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of August Klecka to be United States 
marshal for the district of Maryland. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 


COLLECTORS OF CUSTOMS 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Craig Pottinger to be collector 
of customs for customs collection district 
No. 26, with headquarters at Nogales, 
Ariz. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Louis T. Rocheleau to be collector 
of customs for customs collection dis- 
trict No. 5, with headquarters at Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 


SELECTIVE SERVICE SYSTEM 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Selective 
Service System. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask that the nomi- 
nations in the Selective Service System 
be confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nominations in the 
Selective Service System are confirmed 
en bloc. 


UNITED STATES COAST GUARD 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of John H. Cornell to be commodore, 
for temporary service in the United 
State Coast Guard, to rank from Janu- 
ary 1, 1946. 

The PRESIDENT prc tempore. With- 
cut objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of John S. Baylis to be commodore, 
for temporary service in the United 
States Coast Guard, to rank from Janu- 
ary 1, 1946. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out cbjection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 

THE ARMY 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Army. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask that the Army 
nominations be confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, the Army nominations are 
confirmed en bloc. 


FOREIGN SERVICE 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the foreign 
service. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask that the nomi- 
nations in the foreign service be con- 
firmed en bloc. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nominations in the 
foreign service are confirmed en bloc. 

That completes the calendar. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask that the Presi- 
dent be immediately notified of all nom- 
inations confirmed this day. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the President will be noti- 
fied forthwith of all nominations con- 
firmed today. 

Mr. BARKLEY. 
from Texas. 

Mr. O’DANIEL. Iam glad to have had 
the opportunity to accommodate the 
majority leader by yielding to him. 


JOURNAL OF THURSDAY, JANUARY 17, 
1946 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of Mr. Hogry’s motion to amend the 
Journal of the proceedings of the Senate 
of Thursday, January 17, 1946. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. O’DANIEL. Just a moment, and 
then I shall be glad to yield again to the 
Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. President, at the opening of my 
remarks I stated that if one tells the 
truth it accomplishes much more than 
beating around the bush. It seems that 
the few plain remarks which I have made 
brought forth a great deal of discussion 
directed to the very heart of the bill. I 
appreciate the questions asked by the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. WHERRY] of 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Cuavez)], in his honest endeavor to as- 
certain whether or not the CIO, the PAC, 
or the Communists had anything to do 
with writing the bill. : 

For the purpose of clarifying the REc- 
orp, Mr. President, I invite attention to 
the fact that the bill states on its face 
that it was introduced by the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. Cuavez] for him- 
self, the Senator from California [Mr. 
Downey], the Senator from New York 
{Mr. Wacner], the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. Murray], the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. Capper], the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. LANGER], and the Sen- 
ator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN]. I 
would not wish to make any insinuations 
whatever that any of the Senators whose 
names appear on the bill as coauthors are 
in any way connected with the Com- 
munist party, the CIO, or the PAC. I 
hope that no one will gain that impres- 
sion. The bill was introduced in all sin- 
cerity by the Senator from New Mexico 
and his associates, and that is where I 
wish to let the matter stand. 

However, there are many who surmise 
that, because of the intense interest man- 
ifested by the Communists, the CIO, and 
the PAC, the bill represents their philos- 
ophy, although it migh thave been in- 
nocently written by some of the finest 
Members of this body. We all know—at 
least I know, and many others know— 
that the Communists and the CIO-PAC, 
in their effort to undermine our great 
constitutional form of government and 
destroy it, are very clever. They try to 
hide behind this person and that person. 
Some of them come out into the open, 
but the instigators of the crime stay in 
the background. They work in much the 
same fashion as do the gophers in my sec- 


I thank the Senator 
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tion of the country. One can see the dirt 
moved, but he cannot see the gopher, aj. 
though he knows he is there. : 

I now yield to the Senator from Ne. 
braska. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I wish 
to thank the distinguished Senator from 
Texas, and also the Senator from New 
Mexico. These rumors are floating 
around. We might as well get to the 
heart of the question and ascertain the 
truth. I wish to clear up the ques. 
tion. I thank Senators who partici- 
pated in the discussion. I hope that if 
there is anything else that can be added, 
it will be added. The questions which I 
have asked have come to me through 
suggestions made by persons who have 
come to my office and made certain alle- 
gations. I believe that the proponents of 
the measure have a perfect right to 
stand on the floor of the Senate and 
give us the facts about the proposed leg- 
islation. I for one wished to know, and 
I still wish to know, if this philosophy 
has come from Moscow, and whether it 
is introduced here by the Political Ac- 
tion Committee of the CIO. I think we 
have a right to know. I certainly agree 
with the distinguished Senator from 
Texas as to the ability and good pur- 
poses and intentions of the distinguished 
Senator from New Mexico and those as- 
sociated with him in introducing the bill, 
However, I feel that a defense should be 
made to the allegation, and that it 
should be cleared up on the floor of the 
United States Senate. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. O’DANIEL. I am glad to yield to 
the distinguished Senator from New 
Mexico. with the understanding that I 
do not-lose the floor. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I wish to make a brief 
observation. 

The Senator from Nebraska has been 
in public life long enough, and has been 
a Member of this body for a sufficient 
length of time to know that any fair 
question will be answered by any Sen- 
ator on either side of the aisle. I have 
no apologies to make for the part I took 
in preparing the bill. I hope the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska is not so naive as to 
believe the rumors which are floating 
around, which indicate a certain degree 
of guilt in certain Members of this body. 
No matter what the Senate does, there is 
bound to be criticism from some quar- 
ters. If the Senate passes a tax bill in 
the best of faith, some Senator will be 
accused of trying to protect someone. 

Yesterday the Senator from Nebraska 
made a fine address on an important 
matter which should be discussed before 
the American people; but there is no 
doubt in my mind that someone some- 
where will accuse the Senator of ulterior 
motives. All we need to do is to be clear 
in our own consciences, and let the 
rumors take their course. 

Mr. WHERRY. I hope the distin- 
guished Senator will not misunderstand 
me. The point was raised this afternoon 
when I asked the question as to whether 
or not the philosophy of the bill came 
from Moscow. I believe the Senator will 
recall that question. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Yes. 
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Mr. WHERRY. Inasmuch as the ques- 
tion has been raised by one of our most 
distinguished Senators, I wish to know 
the source of the rumors. . 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. O’DANIEL, I yield to the Senator 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Let me tell the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Nebraska that 
while none of the authors of the bill has 
any connection with communism, the 
philosophy of the bill is certainly the 
philosophy of Moscow; and if I can ob- 
tain the floor before the debate is over 
l intend to speak on that point. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Texas yield to me? 

Mr. O’DANIEL. I yield to the Senator 
from New Mexico for a question. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I wish my friend from 
Mississippi would get to the point of not 
believing rumors or coming to conclu- 
sions with respect to philosophies on the 
basis of rumors. So far as I am con- 
cerned—and I am sure that I speak for 
all the proponents of the bill and the ma- 
jority of Senators, who would like to vote 
for the bill—we have no desire whatever 
to get away from the American system of 
government. I could, if I were so in- 
clined, reach conclusions on the basis of 
statements made by persons who come to 
my office. I know that they are wrong 
when they accuse Senators who are op- 
posing the bill of ulterior motives, when 
they accuse them of opposing the bill not 
because they are against communism, not 
because they want to protect the Consti- 
tution, but for political reasons. I do not 
wish to believe that. I want to believe 
that the Senator from Texas and the 
Senator from Mississippi are fighting the 
bill because they think it is wrong. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Of course. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. But do not accuse any- 
one of being a Communist merely be- 
cause he supports the bill. There are 
plenty of rumors going around as to 
why certain Senators are opposing the 
bill: but it is not. communistic. 

Mr EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. O’DANIEL. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The Senator from 
Mississippi is not accusing the Senator 
from New Mexico or anyone else of ul- 
terior motives in connection with the 
bill. I know that the Senator from New 
Mexico acted in good faith. However, 
the fact remains that the philosophy of 
depriving a man of the right of trial by 
jury and of other great safeguards to 
human liberty is the philosophy of Mos- 
cow. The debate has proved that un- 
der the terms of the bill American citi- 
zens would be deprived of their liberties. 
That is certainly the philosophy of Mos- 
cow. Itis the philosophy of totalitarian- 
ism. It is the philosophy of the secret 
star-chamber trials which we have seen 
conducted in the Soviet Union. 

The distinguished Senator from New 
Mexico is acting in entire good faith. 
He is honest and_honorable. No one is 
accusing him of ulterior motives. How- 
ever, the fact remains that the bill re- 
flects the philosophy of Moscow; and the 
distinguished Senator from New Mexico 
Was one of the first proponents of the 
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bill to admit the necessity of drafting 
changes in his own measure. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President—— 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Texas yield to me for 
a moment, without prejudicing his right 
to the floor? 

Mr. O’DANIEL. I yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Texas yield for that 
purpose? . 

Mr. O’'DANIEL. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator withhold his request for a mo- 
ment, while I make an observation in 
answer to his remarks? 

Mr. EASTLAND. Certainly. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Will the Senator from 
Texas yield to me for an observation? 

Mr. O’DANIEL. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. No one is more against 
the philosophy of the Communists than 
I am; and I have a right to come to that 
conclusion. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Of course—— 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Pardon me. Let me 
finish. 

A short while ago the Senator from 
Mississippi read a letter from a minister 
of the gospel, wherein he spoke of free 
labor markets. I am told that that is a 
communistic philosophy; that it is a 
thing that could happen in Russia, but 
not in the United States. However, I do 
not accuse the Senator from Mississippi 
of being for that philosophy merely be- 
cause he read that letter. 

Mr. President, I am not in favor of a 
free labor market. I am in favor of a 
market where those who work receive 
good pay which will enable them to main- 
tain our American standards of living. 
I am not in favor of a free labor market 
such as the Senator from Mississippi 
favors. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, the 
Senator from New Mexico flees when no 
man pursueth.. No man has charged the 
Senator from New Mexico with being a 
Communist, but the fact remains that 
the philosophy of his bill is communis- 
tic. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yie!d? 

Mr. O’DANIEL. I yield, if I may do so 
with the understanding that I do not lose 
the floor. 

RECESS 


Mr. CHAVEZ. I move that the Sen- 
ate take a recess until 12 o’clock noon 
tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o’clock and 37 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate took a recess until tomorrow, Friday, 
February 1, 1946, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive nominations received by the 
Senate January 31 (legislative day of 
January 18), 1946: 

NATIONAL MEDIATION BOARD 

Frank P. Douglass, of Oklahoma, to be a 
member of the National Mediation Board for 
the term expiring February 1, 1949. 

POSTMASTERS 

The following-named persons to be poste 

masers: 
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ALABAMA 
Melford G. Cleveland, Randolph, Ala., in 
place of M. G. Merchant, retired. 
CALIFORNIA 
John G. Walsh, Auburn, Calif., in place of 
W. A. Shepard, deceased. 
Pansy Lockett, Calimesa, Calif. 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 
COLORADO 
Grace Warren, Dillon. Colo. 
Presidential July 1, 1945. 
ILLINOIS 
Martha Ramsey, Oak Forest, Ill., in place 
of J. W. Jesk, resigned. 
IOWA 


Harvey Mason, Deloit, Iowa. 
Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Anna M. Eikenbary, Fertile, Iowa, in place 
of C. E. Eikenbary, retired. 


KANSAS 


Mary Fanny Brown, Hardtner, Kans., in 
place of P. A. McCann, resigned. 

Helen G. Noel, Muncie, Kans., 
I. A. Wiles, resigned. 


MAINE 


Office be- 


Office became 


Office became 


in place of 


Wilfrid L. Spruce, Milford. Maine. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1943. 
MICHIGAN 
Elmer O. Hoyer. Dollar Bay. Mich., in 


place of A. G. Kindelan. Incumbent’s com- 
mission expired February 2, 1942. 
Pauline M. Wood, The Heights, Mich., in 
place of Ida Parker, retired. 
MINNESOTA 
Lydia M. Parsley, Brownsdale, Minn., tn 
place of J. H. Risius, resigned. 
MISSOURI 
Dorothy B. Bohr. Easton, Mo., in place of 
G. F. Kimball, retired. 

Bernadine M. Dickherber. Old Monroe, 
Mo., in place of W. G. Schacher, transferred. 
MONTANA 

Eleanor H. O’Connor, Livingston, Mont., 
in place of O. D. Clement, resigned. 
NEBRASKA 
Jeanette Reinmiller, Staplehurst. Nebr. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1945. 
Pauline N. Swett. Wood Lake, Nebr., in 
place of J. Q. Kirkman, transferred. 
NEW JERSEY 
Charles A. Osborn, Breton Woods, 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1945. 
NEW MEXICO 
Robert E. Jackson, Hobbs, N. Mex., in place 
of C. K. Johnson, resigned. 
NEW YORK 
Sherleigh L. Westerdahl, Gerry, N. Y., in 
place of B. E. Tompkins. retired. 
Mildred F. Drennan, Kendall, 
place of P. E. Preston, resigned. 


N. J. 


N. Y., in 


Bernard C. Putnam, Stockton. N. Y. Office 
became Presidential Julv 1, 1945. 

Donald S. Sutphen, Valois. N. Y. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Doris C. Frosdick, Waterport. N. Y. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1944. 

NORTH CAROLINA 
Ella M. Felton, Macclesfield, N. C., in place 


cf J. T. Winstead, retired. 
NORTH DAKOTA 


Sylvia L. Wrieht, Courtenay, N. Dak., in 
place of M. L. Pederson, removed. 


OKLAHOMA 
Mary F. Cavender, Porum, Okla., in place 
of J. V. Cavender, deceased. 
OREGON 
Bryan Dieckman, Myrtle Creek, Oreg., in 
place of M. H. Sitter, deceased. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Jean E. McCue, Atlasburg, Pa. 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 


Office be- 
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Loma Gwynne, Brownfield, Pa. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Agnes Duffy, Cardale, Pa. Office became 
Presidential July 1, 1944. 

Norman D. MacMullan, Center Square, Pa. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1945. 


Besse Daugherty, East Millsboro, Pa. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1944. 

Harriet B. Parkins, Elcc, Pa. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Elisabeth L. Pierro, Hiller, Pa. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1944. 

Edward R. Sparks, Indian Head, Pa. Office 
became Presidéntial July 1, 1944. 

Gertrude E. Shank, Normalville, Pa. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Leona S. Mansuy, Ralston, Pa. Office be- 


came Presidential July 1, 1944. 
Pete D. Lapenta, Uledi, Pa. Office became 
Presidential July 1, 1945. 


Robert B. Boerio, Wendel, Pa. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 
Harold P. Henry, Westland, Pa. Office be- 


came Presidential July 1, 1945. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 

Thomas E. Callan, Mitchell, S. Dak., in 
piace of A. J. Rozum, resigned. 

Frank X. Clarey, Sisseton, S. Dak., in place 
of J. A. Robertson, removed. 

TENNESSEE 

Flora B. Williams, Buena Vista, Tenn. Of- 
fice became Presidential July 1, 1944. 

Ervin M. Peters, Clarkrange, Tenn. 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

TEXAS 

Esther E. Walker, Blessing, Tex., in place 
of M. F. Selkirk, retired. 

Madison G. Wilson, Maypearl, Tex., in place 
of C. N. Hooser, retired. 

Hattie M. Stadden, Wilmer, Tex. 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 

UTAH 

William A. Rhodes, Ferron, Utah., in place 

of Melvin Bryan, transferred. 
WASHINGTON 

John W. Weaver, Rochester, Wash., in place 

of P. B. Hoover, deceased. 
WISCONSIN 


Office 


Office be- 


Bessie L. Severson, Couderay, Wis. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 
Violet M. Wiita, Iron Belt, Wis. Office be- 


came Presidential July 1, 1945. 
Stanley Jasicki, Weyerhauser, Wis., in place 
of F. L. Daniels, transferred. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate January 31 (legislative day of 
January 18), 1946: 

FOREIGN SERVICE 
APPOINTMENTS OR PROMOTIONS 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary of the United States of America to 

Belgium and to serve concurrently and 

without additional compensation as Envoy 

Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 

of the United Siates of America to Luzem- 

bourg 

Vice Adm. Alan G. Kirk 

Consul generals of the United States of 

America 

Sydney B. Redecker 

Robert Lacy Smyth 


Consuls of the United States of America 


Merritt N. Cootes William Witman 2d 

Edward P. Maffitt Elbert G. Mathews 

S. Roger Tyler, Jr. Leon L. Cowles 

PROMOTIONS IN THE FOREIGN SERVICE, EFFECTIVE 

DECEMBER 17, 1945 

Foreign-service officers of class 1 

Merwin L. Bohan Julian F. Harrington 

George H. Butler Harry C. Hawkins 

J. Rives Childs George D. Hopper 

Walter A. Foote Charles A. Livengood 


* Clifton P. English 
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Harold Shantz 
Edwin F. Stanton 
Clifford C. Taylor 
John Carter Vincent 


George R. Merrell 
John J. Muccio 
Alfred T. Nester 
Albert F. Nufer 
Christian M. Ravndal 
Foreign-service officers of class 2 
Donald F. Bigelow Thomas McEnelly 
Harry E. Carlson Warwick Perkins 
Cecil Wayne Gray Austin R. Preston 
David McK. Key Joseph C. Satter- 
Marcel E. Malige thwaite 
Foreign-service officers of class 3 
Gilson G. Blake 
Leonard G. Dawson 
Foreign-sérvice officers of class 4 
George M. Abbott Charles A. Hutchinson 
George D. Andrews John B. Ketcham 
Robert D. Coe George D. LaMont 
Charles H. Ducoté Rufus H. Lane, Jr. 
Archibald E. Gray James E. Parks 
Benjamin M. Hulley Eric C. Wendelin 
Foreign-service officers of class 5 


arl T. Crain John Peabody Palmer 
Frederic C. Fornes, Jr. Elim O’Shaughnessy 


Foreign-service officers of class 6 


Hiram Bingham, Jr. Reginald P. Mitchell 
Walter J. Linthicum Paul H. Pearson 
Odin G. Loren 

Foreign-service officers of class 8 


V. Harwood Blocker Keeler Faus 
William H. Christen- Sidney K. Lafoon 
sen Harry Clinton Reed 
Terry B. Sanders, Jr. 
Thomas S. Estes Merlin E. Smith 
REGISTER OF LAND OFFICE 


Mis. Eudochia Bell Smith to be register of 
the land office at Denver, Colo. 


War DEPARTMENT 
ASSISTANT SECRETARIES OF WAR 


Howard C. Petersen 
W. Stuart Symington 


Tue Tax Court oF THE UNITED STATES 


Byron B. Harlan to be a judge of The Tax 
Court of the United States for the unexpired 
term of 12 years from June 2, 1936. 


UNITED STATES MARITIME COMMISSION 


Richard Parkhurst to be a member of the 
United States Maritime Commission for the 
unexpired term of 6 years from April 16, 1942. 


UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS 


John D. Hill to‘ be United States attorney 
for the northern district of Alabama. 
Patrick J. Gilmore, Jr., to be United States 
attorney for division No. 1 of Alaska. 
UNITED STATES MARSHAL 


August Kiecka to be United States marshal 
for the district of Maryland. 


COLLECTORS OF CUSTOMS 


Craig Pottinger to be collector of customs 
for customs collection district No. 26, with 
headquarters at Nogales, Ariz. 

Louis T. Rocheleau to be collector of cus- 
toms for customs collection district No. 5, 
with headquarters at Providence, R. I. 


SELECTIVE SERVICE SYSTEM 


Troy W. Lewis to be Chief, Legal Division, 
Arkansas State headquarters, Selective Serv- 
ice System, with salary of $5,180 per annum. 

Colgate Hoyt to be Assistant Chief, Vet- 
erans’ Personne] Division, national headquar- 
ters, Selective Service System, with salary of 
$6,230 per annum. 

Louis Carl Pedlar to be information anal- 
yst, national headquarters, Selective Service 
System, with salary of $5,180 per annum. 

Edmund A. Flagg to be executive, Commu- 
nications and Records Division, national 
headquarters, with salary of $5,180 per 
annum. 

IN THE ARMY 


APPOINTMENTS IN THE REGULAR ARMY OF THE 
UNITED STATES 

Thomas Jefferson Davis to be Assistant The 

Adjutant General, with the rank of briga- 
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dier general, for a period of 4 years from 

date of acceptance. 

Roscoe Campbell Crawford to he Assistant 
to the Chief of Engineers, with the ranx ot 
brigadier general, for a period of 4 years from 
date of acceptance. 

Thomas Bernard Larkin to be Quarter. 
master General, with the rank of major gen- 
eral, for a period of 4 years from date of ac. 
ceptance. 

To be assistants to the quartermaster Gen. 
eral, with the rank of brigadier genera), 
for a period of 4 years from date of a cept- 
ance 
George Anthony Horkan 
John Brandon Franks 
Herman Feldman 

To be assistants to the Surgeon General, wiih 
the rank of brigadier general, jor « perioa 
of 4 years from date of acceptance 
Raymond -Whitcomb Bliss 
George Corwin Beach, Jr 
Edward Allen Noyes 

APPOINTMENTS, BY TRANSFER, IN THE REGULAR 

ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES 
To Quartermaster Corps 

Lt. Col, Edwin Joseph McAllister, 

Lt. Col. Arthur Launcelot Moore. 

Maj. George Patrick O'Neill. 

First Lt. Charles Theodore Biswanger, Jr 

To Finance Department 

Capt. Stilson .iilton Smith, Jr. 

“ To Ordnance Department 

Lt. Col. Clarence Edward Jones. 

First Lt. Thomas Worthington Cook¢. 

First Lt. Edison Albert Lynn, Jr. 

To Signal Corps 

First Lt. Olin Lee Bell. 

To Infantry 

Capt. Harvey Julius Jablonsky. 

First Lt. James Wetherby Graham. 

First Lt. Jules David Yates. 

To Air Corps 


Maj. Francis LeRoy Ankenbrandt. 

Capt. Lawrence McIlroy Guyer. 

Capt. Maurice Monroe Simo 
APPOINTMENT IN THE NATIONAL GUARD OF THE 

UNITED STATES, ARMY OF THE UNITED S%/ TES 

Butler Buchanan Miltonberger to be Chiet 
of the National Guard Bureau, with the rank 
of major general, for a period of 4 years from 
date of acceptance, and aajor general in the 
National Guard of the United States, Army 
of the United States. 
TEMPORARY APPOINTMENT IN THE ARMY OF THI 

UNITED STATES 

Henry Alfred Byroade to be a brigadier 

general. F 
UNITED STATES COAST GUARD 

TO BE COMMODORES, FOR TEMPORARY SERVICE IN 

THE UNITED STATES COAST GUARD, TO RANK 

FROM JANUARY 1, 1946 

John H. Cornell 

John S. Baylis 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuurspay, JANUARY 31, 1916 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera 
Montgomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Unto Thee, O King eternal, we come 
again to the solemn yet tender mystery 
of Thy throne. We believe that there |s 
one God and one infinitely divine and 
holy Saviour through whose ageless sac- 
rifice we are redeemed. We praise Thee 
for the Christ who has brought a loving 
Father out of the far-away and unseen 
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into the near and dear. We thank Thee 
that while Thy judgments are so often 
mysterious, yet they are merciful and 
gently correct us by that loving pity that 
gives us rest and peace. Be unto us an 
ever-present reality, and make Thy pres- 
ence like unto the nearness of a true 
friend. Give us large conceptions of our 
office and a more profound knowledge of 
a!l things needful that we may rise above 
petty prejudices and narrow misunder- 
standings. Help us to bring the vision 
to the task, the revelation to the duty, 
and the truth to everything. In the 
name of our Saviour whom to know is life 
everlasting. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Miller, one of 
his secretaries. 

RESIGNATIONS FROM COMMITTEES 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following letters, which were read: 
Hon. SaM RAYBURN, 

Speaker, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SP£AKER: I hereby tender my 
resignation as a member of the House Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands. 

Sincerely yours, 
Harris ELLSwortTH. 
Hon. SaM RAYBURN, 
Speaker, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. SPEAKER: I hereby tender my 
resignation as a member of the House Com- 
mittee on Mines and Mining, and on Election 
of President, Vice President, and Represent- 
atives in Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 
Harris ELLSWORTH. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the resignations are accepted. 
There was no objection. 


ELECTION TO COMMITTEES 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I send to the desk a privileged 
resolution (H. Res. 502) and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That WALTER NorsLap, of Oregon, 
be, and he is hereby, elected to the Commit- 
tee on the Public Lands, the Committee on 
Patents, and the Committee on the Election 
of President, Vice President, and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress, of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, 


The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr, MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I send to the desk a privileged 
reso.ution (H. Res. 501) and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That Harris ELLSwortn, of Ore- 
gon, be, and he is hereby, elected to the Com- 


inittee on Naval Affairs of the House of 
Representatives. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Tuesday next 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 


PHILLIPS] may address the House for 1 
hour following the legislative business of 


‘ 
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the day and special orders heretofore 
entered for that day. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. KEARNEY asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a letter. 


OPEN LETTER TO CONGRESS 


Mr. COLE of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I take this time to read to the Members 
of the House a letter I received from the 
world history class of the Tarkio (Mo.) 
High School which I consider as timely: 

OPEN LETTER TO CONGRESS 
TarkKIO, Mo., January 27, 1946. 

We, as a high school world history class, 
have been told it is our duty as Americans 
to stay on the job and attend school. We 
are accepting our responsibility and we won- 
der if you, our officials in Washington, are 
doing the same. 

Now our Nation is experiencing the greatest 
strike in history. Why don’t you do some- 
thing about it? Our citizens have selected 
you to represent us during this trying period 
and we feel that you have let us down. 

Not only that, our boys will soon be out 
of high school and they would like to know 
if they will be required to spend a year in 
compulsory military training. We realize 
that it takes time to collect the facts for 
such a major issue, but why so long? 

Congress—isn’t 1946 election year? Of 
course you can’t please all the people all the 
time—but why not try to please some of 
them now. 

Yours very truly, 
CAROLINE STEVENSON. 


THE ILLINOIS POLITICAL SITUATION 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, the dean 
of the House in length of service, the 
genial, kindly gentleman from Illinois 
[ Mr. SaBATH], expressed his pleasure over 
a decision of a court in Illinois because, 
as he said, “the fears and worries of the 
Republicans of Illinois were now over.” 

I want to reciprocate that expression 
and state that the basis of my reciproca- 
tion is this: Arthur Sullivan, former 
State Democratic chairman, appeared in 
court and said: 

We are fearful that if all candidates were 
elected at large in Illinois this year, Chicago 
would not have any representation in Con- 
gress. 


I am glad that the fears of the Chicago 
group are now dead and have faded out 
of the picture entirely. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MASON. Gladly. 

Mr.SABATH. That means that Dem- 
ocrats as well as Republicans coming 
from Chicago would be defeated. 
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Mr. MASON. They would all be de- 
feated. 

Mr. SABATH. Chairmen are not al- 
ways correct. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SCHWABE of Missouri asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and include an ar- 
ticle appearing in this morning’s Wash- 
ington Post entitled “Henry Ford Tells 
the United States It Could Remove 
Trouble by Ending OPA.” 

Mr. WOODRUFF asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp in three different instances, in 
the first to include a record by Frank 
Kent and in the second and third articles 
by Samuel Crowther. 


LOAN TO BRITAIN 


Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, after listening to the President’s 
message yesterday to the House in ref- 
erence to the loan to Britain I have taken 
the liberty of sending a letter to the 
President of the United States, as fol- 
lows: 

JANUARY 30, 1946. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

De1r MR. PRESIDENT: After listening with 
deep interest to your message today in which 
you recommend to the Congress the approval 
of a $3,750,000,000 credit to the United King- 
dom, I concluded that it would be very help- 
ful in my determination as to how to vote 
on such a measure if you would advise me 
as to whether the request for the United 
Kingdom will be followed by further requests 
of credits for other foreign nations. 

Will there be a request for Russia, and for 
what amount? Will there be a request for 
France, and for what amount? Will there 
be a request for China, and for what amount? 
Will there be requests for other European 
nations, for South American nations, and 
for other Asiatic nations, and for what 
amounts? 

Mr. President, I hope that in recommend- 
ing the loan to the United Kingdom you are 
taking into consideration possible demands 
from other nations, and likewise the embar- 
rassment which would accrue to us were we 
to grant a loan to the United Kingdom and 
not one to Russia and to the other powers. 

Will you please supply me with the re- 
quested information at an early date, and 
thanking you in anticipation of it, I am 

Sincerely. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
on Monday, February 11, at the conclu- 
sion of the legislative program of the day 
and following any special orders hereto- 
fore entered, I be permitted to address 
the House for 30 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. CLEVENGER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an editorial appear- 
ing in the Washington Post. 

Mr. HALE asked and was given permis- 
sion to extend his remarks in the REcorD 
and include the text of the British Trade 
Disputes Act of 1927. 

Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re-- 
marks in the Recorp and include an ad- 
dress by Hon. John W. Hanes, former 
Undersecretary of the Treasury. I am 
advised that this will exceed the usual 
allowance, but I ask that it be printed, 
notwithstanding that fact. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
notwithstanding the cost the extension 
may be made. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BIEMILLER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp in two instances, and include 
resolutions adopted by the Common 
Council of the City of Milwaukee. 

Mr. DOYLE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an editorial. 

Mr. DURHAM asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorp and include an article on hosiery. 

Mr. LARCADE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include newspaper articles. 

Mr. McKENZIE (at the request of Mr. 
LARCADE) was given permission to extend 
his remarks in the Recorp and include a 
newspaper article. 

Mr. LANE asked and was given permis- 
sion to extend his remarks in the Recorp 
and include a resolution. 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include a letter from 
the Retired Railway Employees. 


COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND 
FOREIGN COMMERCE 
Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, yester- 


day I asked unanimous consent that. the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce may have until midnight, last 
night. to file a report. The report was 
unavoidably delayed, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that that committee may 
have until midnight, tonight, to file a 
report on the bill H. R. 2764. 

The SPEAKER. Is their objection to 
the request of the gentieman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 


FACSIMILE OF FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSE- 
VELT ON NEW DIME 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, it seems 
very appropriate that in connection with 
the observance of the birthday anniver- 
sary of our late, great, beloved President 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt, that I call 
your attention to the fact that his fac- 
simile is now on the obverse side of the 
new 10-cent piece, just issued yesterday 
by our mint. I knew this yesterday, and 
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had this one here with me, but I felt, 
by reason of that great masterpiece de- 
livered by our majority leader, the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. McCor- 
MACK], about the life of our late Presi- 
dent that I should not then take any 
time to call it to your attention. Now, 
I am honored to have the privilege of 
so doing. Certainly, it is very appro- 
priate that this great American citizen 
and President, whose efforts have always 
been directed toward the welfare of those 
suffering from polio and other physical 
handicaps, should have this significant 
recognition of his humanitarian inter- 
ests and efforts by having the appropri- 
ate American dime carry his dignified 
likeness upon it. It is likewise a very 
happy occasion to have this occur on this 
birthday and in the midst of the annual 
march of dimes, by which money is raised 
to bless those attacked with the dread 
disease of polio. 

His triumph over physical handicap 
was so significant and inspiring for a 
long term of years that I trust it will 
always be a living memorial to his love 
and sacrifice for those who also suffered 
physical limitation. 

Several months ago I was privileged to 
urge that this appropriate 10-cent piece 
be improved in this manner. ‘Thousands 
of citizens, not Members of this House, 
also did so and Iam sure that, regardless 
of political party, the heart of America 
recognizes this sincere tribute as proper 
and powerful for good in the conscious~ 
ness of our great Nation. 

GI DISCRIMINATION 


Mr. PACE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PACE. Mr. Speaker, on yesterday 
the War Department announced that the 
families of officers and the first three 
grades of noncommissioned officers could 
join their husbands in Europe, the ex- 
penses of transportation to be paid by 
the Gevernment. I think it is most un- 
fortunate that this privilege is not ex- 
tended to the families of the GI’s. Cer- 
tainly, the enlisted man in Europe is 
just as anxious to see his wife and baby 
as is the officer of high rank and the 
noncommissioned officer. It may be, Mr. 
Speaker, that the fault partly lies in the 
law, as the act of June 16, 1942, permits 
the paying of expenses for the trans- 
portation of dependents only to the offi- 
cers and the first three grades of non- 
commissioned officers. I feel so very 
deeply about this discrimination that I 
am today preparing and hope to offer 
during the day a bill to amend the law 
so that this privilege may be extended 
to the families of the GI’s as well as to 
those of the officers and the noncom- 
missioned officers. Certainly as between 
the two those to whom the privilege is 
now granted are more able financially to 
pay the expenses than are the GI’s. 

I hope my bill may have the immediate 
and favorable consideration of the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs and will be 
reported to the House for early enact- 
ment, 


ee sl ee 
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LOAN TO GREAT BRITAIN 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I asx 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.CELLER. Mr. Speaker, the grant- 
ing of the British loan, will not contribute 
to the establishment of peace and pros- 
perity in the world, as was stated yester- 
day. 

England will be unable to repay. Take 
paper and pencil and figure it out. Inter- 
est and principal installments  wij| 
amount to over a hundred million dollars 
a year. If England is stone broke, how 
can she afford to pay that each year? 
She owes to the rest of the world proba- 
bly $14,000,000.000 or $15,000,000.000. 
The pious hope was expressed that her 
creditors would scale down their debt. 
Britain owes India well nigh $5,000,000.- 
009. The price of reduction of that debt 
would be political indepehdence. Eng- 
land would not dare pay this price. 

When we demand repayment, we will 
again be called Uncle Shylock like the 
last time. Peace and prosperity between 
the two nations will not be cultivated, 
On the contrary, there will be more irri- 
tations than ever before. The escane 
clauses are broad enough to fly a B-29 
clea: through. They make of the agree- 
ment a farce. 

Britain borrows at an interest rate of 
1.62 percent but a GI borrowing must pay 
4 percent. 


THE STRIKE SITUATION 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, on 
the 9th of January I prophesied that all 
strikes of a major nature in this country 
would be over by the 19th of January, but 
my prophecy did not come true. The rea- 
son was, I believe, the support given to 
certain elements by Members of this Con- 
gress. When I heard that steel was going 
to be up at least $4 per ton and that the 
OPA was being crucified, I understood 
why strikes were kept going along at a 
period that a person reading the lines of 
profit and loss could not fathom. 


THE LATE HARRY HOPKINS 


Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my re- 
marks and include a statement by the 
Honorable Winston Churchill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Harry 
Hopkins has passed away. I do nol 
think there has been any man in public 
life while I have been in Congress with 
whose political philosophies I have more 
thoroughly disagreed, but I believe in 
“rendering unto Caesar the things that 
are Caesa.’s.” For that reason, I have 
taken this time to pay tribute to him by 
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inserting in the Recorp a statement by 
the Honorable Winston Churchill which 
appeared in the Washington Post of 
January 30, 1946. I do this in order that 
the country may read the estimate placed 
upon him by a man who met him at 
sword’s length in intellectual conflict 
here, there, and yonder all over the 
world. The statement is as follows: 

“, Great AmerIcAN Is Gone From Us”— 
CHURCHILL PRAISES HOPKINS FOR SERVICE 
to WorLD CAUSE 
Miami BreAcH, FLA., January 29.—Former 

British Minister Winston Churchill tonight 

expressed profound grief at the death of 

Harry Hopkins, and declared “a great Ameri- 

can is gone from us.” 

“4 strong, bright, fierce flame has burned 
out a frail body,” Churchill said in a state- 
ment issued here, adding: 

“Few know better than I the services he 
rendered to the world cause. President 
Roosevelt had the gift of choosing generous 
and noble spirits to help him in peace and 
war. 

“In Harry Hopkins he found a man not 
only of wide ranging vision but piercing eye. 
He always went to the root of the matter. 

“I have been present at several great con- 
ferences where 20 or more of the most im- 
portant executive personages were gathered 
together. When the discussion flagged and 
all seemed baffled, it was on these occasions 
he would rap out the deadly question: 
‘Surely, Mr. President, here is the point we 
have got to settle. Are we going to face it 
or not?’ 

“Faced it always was and being faced, was 
conquered. 

“He was a true leader of men, and alike 
in ardor and in wisdom in time of crisis, he 
has rarely been excelled. 

“His love for the causes of the weak and 
the poor was matched by his passion against 
tyranny, especially when tyranny was for the 
time triumphant, 

“To dynamic, compulsive and persuasive 
force he added humor apd charm in an ex- 
ceptional degree. 

“We do well to salute his memory. We 
shall not see his like again.” 


Mr. Speaker, it may be said, and no 
doubt everyone here will admit, that no 
man alive today is more able to place a 
proper estimate upon the life, character, 
and ability of Mr. Hopkins, who during 
his long service in public office, suffered 
much criticism, uncomplainingly with a 
spirit of charity and forebearance and 
tolerance toward even those who criti- 
cized. May his spirit rest in peace. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES—REPORT OF OPERA- 
TIONS UNDER LEND-LEASE ACT 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States which was 
read and together with the accompany- 
ing papers referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs and ordered to be 
printed with illustrations: 


To the Congress of the United States of 
America: 

I am transmitting herewith the 
twenty-first report of operations under 
the Lend-Lease Act for the period end- 
ing September 30, 1945. 

Until VJ-day, lend-lease and reverse 
lend-lease operated to speed the rede- 
ployment of our troops from Europe and 
to insure the final victory over Japan. 
This report primarily describes the ex- 
tent of aid rendered under the Lend- 
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Lease Act prior to the cessation of hos- 
tilities. The surrender of Japan sig- 
naled the termination of lend-lease as a 
weapon for victory and prompt steps 
were taken by this Government to in- 
sure a rapid but orderly reduction of 
lend-lease expenditures and to bring to 
a close the employment of lend-lease 
procedures in supplying essential war 
needs to our allies. 

Concurrently, negotiations have be- 
gun with many of the lend-lease gov- 
ernments looking toward a final settle- 
ment of the lend-lease and reverse lend- 
lease accounts. At the present time, 
such lend-lease negotiations have been 
successfully concluded with the United 
Kingdom, the largest single recipient of 
lend-lease supplies. The measures tak- 
en to wind up and settle the lend-lease 
program are outlined only briefly in this 
report but will be described in full in 
subsequent reports. 

The master agreements that have been 
concluded with the various lend-lease 
governments contain the pledge titat the 
terms and conditions of the lend-lease 
settlements are to be “such as not to 
burden commerce between the two coun- 
tries, but to promote mutually advan- 
tageous economic relations between 
them and the betterment of world-wide 
economic relations.” In the process of 
terminating lend-lease and in carrying 
on our negotiations for final settlements 
with the various governments, these 
principles of article VII will be before us 
as a reminder of the goal which this 
Government must constantly seek. 

Harry S. TRUMAN. 

Tue WuitTE Howse, January 31, 1946. 


RESIGNATION FROM COMMITTEE 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following resignation from a com- 


mittee: 
January 31, 1946. 


Hon. Sam RAYEURN, 
Speaker, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Deak Mr. SpeaKER: Having been elected by 
the House to a vacancy on the House Public 
Buildings and Grounds Committee, I hereby 
tender my resignation as a member of the 
House Committee on Coinage, Weights, and 
Measures. 

Cordially yours, 
CLEVELAND M. BAILEY. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the resignation is accepted. 
There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Monday after 
the disposition of business on the Speak- 
er’s desk and the conclusion of special 
orders heretofore entered, I may address 
the House for 1 hour. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 
APPOINTMENT OF FACT-FINDING BOARDS 

TO INVESTIGATE LABOR DISPUTES 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
House Resolution 500 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, this is a 
very important matter. I believe the 
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Members would want to hear the resolu- 
tion read. Therefore, I make the point 
of order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently no quorum 
is present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 

[Roll No. 15] 


Baldwin, N.Y. Fernandez Morgan 
Barry Fisher Morrison 
Bates, Mass. Fogarty Murdt 
Beckworth Gardner Norton 
Bloom Gossett Pfeifer 
Bulwinkle Granger Plumley 
Canfield Hancock Poace 
Cannon, Fla. Harness,Ind. Price, Fia. 
Carlson Herter Re-d, N. Y. 
Chapman Hi'l Rivers 
Ciements Holifield Rizley 

Cole. Kans. Hope Robertson, Va. 
Cooley Johnson, Il. Robinson, Utah 
Courtney Johnson, Okla. Roe N. Y. 
Crosser Kefauver Ecrivner 
Curley Kelly, Il. Sheridan 
Dav’son LeFevre Sundstrom 
Dingell Luce White 
Dondero McKenzie Wickersham 
Engel, Mich. MeMillen, Ill, Winter 
Fellows Mathews Woodhouse 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call 364 
Members have answered to their names, 
a ouocrum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 

APPOINTMENT OF FACT-FINDING BOARDS 
TO INVESTIGATE LABOR DISPUTES 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the resolution. 

The Clerk read the 
follows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 4908) 
to provide for the appointment of fact-find- 
ing boards to investigate labor disputes 
seriously affecting the national public inter- 
est, and for other purposes; that after general 
debate, which shall be confined to the bill 
and continue not to exceed 2 days, to be 
equally divided and controlled by the chair- 
man and the ranking minority member of 
the Committee on Labor, the bill shall be 
read, and after the reading of the first sec- 
tion of such bill, it shall be in order to move 
to strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert as a substitute the text of the 
bill H. R. 5262, and all points of order against 
such substitute are hereby waived; at the 
conclusion of the consideration of the bill 
H. R. 4908, the Committee shall rise and re- 
port the bill to the House with such amend- 
ments as may have been adopted, and the 
previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage, without intervening mo- 
tion, except one motion to recommit, with 
or without instructions. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 
minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
{[Mr. Atuten], and a little later I shall 
yield 15 minutes to the chairman of the 
Committee on Rules, the gentleman from 
Tilinois [Mr. SaBaTH]. 

Mr. Speaker, this resolution relates to 
a highly controversial subject through- 
out the Nation. It is only natural that 
there should be here on the floor of the 
House a wide divergence of opinion be- 
cause, after all, we are just a cross sec- 
tion of the American people. I feel that 


resolution as 
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‘it would be distinctly in the national in- 
terest if we here in the House might pro- 
ceed dispassionately and in a spirit of 
reasonableness in our consideration of 
such a vital question. ‘The subject is an 
exceedingly important one. I think the 
American people are watching what shall 
be done or what we shall fail to do toa 
degree that is altogether unusual. In my 
judgment, the House after 2 days of gen- 
eral debate and with as much time as it 
sees fit to take under the 5-minute rule 
where amendments may be considered, 
ought to be able to work its will in regard 
to this legislation. It is my judgment 
that under the rule now before the House 
it will have full opportunity of doing just 
that. I base that statement not only 
upon my own careful consideration of 
the rule, but upon the opinion of parlia- 
mentarians whose ability I can never 
hope to attain. 

The rule provides for the consideration 
of the bill from the Committee on Labor, 
H. R. 4908, which is usually referred to 
as the fact-finding bill, and it provides 
that when the first section of that bill 
shall have been read, it will then be in 
order to move to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert as a substitute 
H. R. 5262, which is referred to now as the 
Case bill. When that motion is made, it 
is in the nature of an amendment to the 
original bill, and under the procedure 
the Case bill will be read under the 
5-minute rule and amendments may be 
offered thereto just as long as the House 
sees fit to do so. And the debate may be 
extended as long as the House sees fit. 
After all amendments that anyone de- 
sires to offer have been offered and the 
substitute has been thus perfected, then 
a vote will come as to whether the sub- 
stitute will be adopted or not. If as per- 
fected it is adopted as a substitute, the 
Committee will rise and report the meas- 
ure back according to the usual practice. 
But, on the other hand, if the substitute 
as perfected is voted down, then we would 
return immediately to the consideration 
under the 5-minute rule of the fact- 
finding bill. In any event, the House has 
the opportunity to work its will on the 
legislation. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield briefly to the 
gentleman, as my time is very limited. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. The resolution pro- 
vides that H. R. 4908 shall be considered, 
and that it shall be in order, after read- 
ing the first section, to offer the so-called 
Case bill as a substitute. But the lan- 
guage of the resolution is as follows: 

That after the debate the bill shall be read. 


The resolution does not provide that it 
shall be read under the rules of the 
House. Neither does it provide that it 
shall be read for amendment. Is it the 
gentleman’s interpretation that the term 
“bill shall be read” means that the bill 
shall be read for amendment, and that 
amendments to H. R. 4908 will be in order 
provided the Case bill is voted down? 

Mr. CLARK. That is distinctly my 
understanding. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 
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Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 5 minutess to the gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. Brown]. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
this rule makes in order H. R. 4908, and 
with it also makes in order as a substi- 
tute, to be considered as an original bill, 
H. R. 5262. 

This action has been taken by the Rules 
Committee for one purpose and one pur- 
pose only, that is, in order that the House 
of Representatives, the people in Con- 
gress assembled, may be given the op- 
portunity to work their will as to labor 
legislation in this critical hour. 

There has been a feeling among many 
Members of Congress that all of the var- 
ious issues surrounding this problem, 
which so perplexes the people of Amer- 
ica teday, should be considered by the 
legislative representatives of the Amer- 
ican people without restriction. 

Under this rule, this great deliberative 
and legislative body has the right and 
the authority to accept the measure 
which was reported by the Labor Com- 
mittee of this House, H. R. 4908, which, 
in my opinion, is somewhat of a weak 
measure; it has the right and the au- 
thority to accept the measure introduced 
by the gentleman from South Dakota 
(Mr. Case], H. R, 5262, or it has the 
right and the authority, as it may decide, 
to write any germane amendment of 
any kind into this measure. 

In my opinion, almost any amend- 
ment touching the field of labor rela- 
tions would be germane. In other words, 
you may strike out, you may add to, you 
may change according to your will. It 
seems to me that, after all, is the Amer- 
ican way, and especially so at a time 
like this, to let the representatives of 
the people in Congress assembled work 
their will. 

This is not a complicated rule. It is 
not difficult to understand. It simply 
opens the door for a complete and full 
consideration of this great problem. 

So I am hopeful this rule will be 
adopted and that when we have con- 
cluded our deliberations, that out of all 
the debate and discussion which will 
come in the hours and days ahead, will 
emerge a measure which will be of some 
benefit in settling one of the most per- 
plexing problems that has ever troubled 
the American people. It is the only way 
I know of—through the adoption of this 
resolution—that we can have full, free, 
and frank discussion of this problem, and 
can finally reach a decision as to what 
should be done about it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Bownen). The time of the gentleman 
from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. ANDREws]. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I believe I understand the 
meaning of this rule. One question in 
my mind is whether or not an amend- 
ment to incorporate a labor union would 
be germane to either of these bills. I 
assume it may be to the so-called Case 
bill, in section 10 thereof. 

I am indebted to the distinguished 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Byrp] for 
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some observations in regard to a bill for 
the incorporation of labor unions, he 
having proposed a bill somewhat similar 
to my own in the Senate. 

There can be no hope for prosperity 
and industrial peace for America unti] 
the equality of rights of all citizens, cor- 
porations, and organizations, is written 
into law on a basis of justice to all. 

Many labor unions are faithful to their 
contracts and obligations, but some of 
outstanding importance have violated 
contractural obligations, for which such 
unions should be held to the same ac- 
countability as would be done in the case 
of an industrial corporation. Strikes in 
basic industries which supply vital mate- 
rials can shut down thousands of others. 
Unless contracts between labor and in- 
dustry are observed and have the same 
legal status as other contracts, we can 
only look forward to a long period of in- 
dustrial strife and business chaos. 

A manufacturer who makes a contract 
with a labor union must have confidence 
in the performance of that agreement 
in order to plan his operations. Yet the 
union may breach its contract, and man- 
agement has no redress in law, although 
the union is free to resort to all legal 
processes as well as illegal pressure to 
enforce the same contract. 

With a debt epproaching $300,000,000,- 
000 we can only service this debt and 
perform our essential functions of gov- 
ernment by means of a high national in- 
come. This will be very difficult under 
the most favorable conditions, and it is 
possible only by an uninterrupted indus- 
trial production. 

In the years gone by industrial corpo- 
rations undoubtedly abused their power. 
The result was that the Congress created 
the Securities and Exchange Commission 
for the purpose of protecting the welfare 
of the public. This act has served well 
and has eliminated most of the abuses 
that theretofore existed in corporate 
management. Now the shoe is on the 
other foot. The labor unions have great 
power—virtually the power of life and 
death over the economic progress of 
America. Hand in hand with power goes 
an equivalent responsibility. For years 
we have seen repeated instances of bro- 
ken union contracts of sympathy 
strikes to encourage and support strikers 
working for some other corporation, the 
sympathy strikers having no grievance 
against their own employer. We have 
seen, time and again, jurisdictional 
strikes—strikes arising from disputes be- 
tween two unions when the employer is 
in no manner involved, yet must suffer 
the consequences and losses resulting 
from shutting down his plant. This lack 
of union responsibility has reached an 
intolerable stage. 

I am strongly for collective bargain- 
ing, but bargaining must mean what it 
says—namely, that a bargain made is 
equally binding on both parties to the 
agreement. I believe in the inherent 
right of labor to organize. Labor unions 
have a proper place in the economic life 
of America. Unions are here to stay, but 
if we are to have orderly business condi- 
tions, labor unions as such must have the 
same legal responsibility to perform their 
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contracts as the owners of industry. If 
one can be sued for violation of a con- 
tract, the other should be in the same 
status. When two parties make a con- 
tract, if that contract is to mean any- 
thing, there must be a mutuality of re- 
sponsibility. This does not now exist be- 
tween labor and industry. Why should 
a labor union as such be exempt from 
liability for the damages resulting from 
broken contracts when all citizens and 
business corporations can be sued when 
a contract is violated? We may as well 
try to build a house without a foundation 
as to enact legislation to prevent indus- 
trial and labor strife, without first pro- 
viding for mutual responsibility. 

As a first step to union responsibility, 
and this responsibility I believe to be es- 
cential before any real progress can be 
made to end industrial strife, I will offer 
en amendment to provide for incorpora- 
tion of organizations engaged in collec- 
tive bargaining. 

Labor unions today have great finan- 
cial resources. At the direction of Con- 
ress, the Joint Committee on Internal 
Revenue Taxation has released a prelimi- 
nary report which reveals that incomes 
of approximately one-half of the labor 
unions in 1844 totaled $389,700,000. In- 
cluded in the annual expenses of these 
unions were wages, salaries, and com- 
missions of $50,000,000; compensation of 
officers, $38,000,000; other operating ex- 
penses, $88 000,000, with a total expendi- 
ture for the year 1944 of $323,000,000, 
leaving $66,000,000 to be added to the 
already very large financial reserves. 

Why should not union members know 
what salaries their officers receive? 
Vhy should not the union members and 
the general public know how much was 
expended for political purposes? A 
business corporation is prohibited by 
law from making a political contribution. 
An individual making a political contri- 
bution over a certain amount must pay 
a gift tax and report the same to the 
Government. 

Labor unions in America have grown 
up. They are now big business in their 
power and financial assets. They must 
assume their proper responsibility for 
their acts affecting the economic welfare 
of America. This legislation will do no 
more than place upon unions a legal re- 
sponsibility commensurate with their 
power. As I have said, many have large 
financial resources adequate to pay dam- 
ages for violation of contracts—I am 
informed that 12 unions have finan- 
cial reserves of $160,762,000. At least 
the employer, under this plan, will know 
in advance the financial responsibility 
of the union with which he deals. 

This legislation is democratic and just. 
I am convinced its enactment will be a 
substantial deterrent to strikes. It is the 
first and vital step toward the recogni- 
tion that labor unions have tremendous 
bower for good or bad in our economic 
life, and as such should have a respon- 
sibility under the law as has been im- 
posed on other powerful groups. In the 
long-range objective for industrial peace 
we must put first things first and give 
to labor unions a legal status and re- 
sponsibility, 

This is the foundation. Until this re- 
sponsibility to organized government is 
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established there can be no lasting in- 
dustrial peace, upon which our future 
prosperity so vitally depends. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Buck]. 

Mr. BUCK. Mr. Speaker, if a bottle of 
nitroglycerin is handled in anger and 
heedlessness, someone is apt to get hurt. 
Things which pack great force must be 
handled calmly, dispassionately, and 
thoughtfully. 

A similar situation prevails as to the 
measure now before the House. I there- 
fore hope that our deliberations will be 
conducted with the calmness and 
thoughtfulness which the importance of 
the situation demands. 

In our consideration of labor legisla- 
tion, we should not lose sight of one fact. 
The American system of free enterprise— 
the American system of big business if 
you will—has given the people of Amer- 
ica, the workingmen of America. the 
highest standard of living in the world. 
As President Truman pointed out, the 
goose that laid these golden eggs and 
which continues to lay them must not be 
strangled. The strikes now bedeviling 
the country—strikes engendered and 
nurtured by one-sided legislation—are 
menacing the country’s economic health. 

I believe it incumbent upon the Con- 
gress to remedy one-sided legislation and 
thus set up conditions whereunder Amer- 
ican workingmen, American investors 
and, more important, the American peo- 
ple, may continue to benefit from the 
highest standard of living the world has 
ever seen. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 15 
minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. SaBatH] to be used by himself as he 
sees fit. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
be notified when I have used 5 minutes 
and I ask unanimous consent to revise 
and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from TIilinois? 

There was no cbjection. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. Not out of my time. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. This is quite germane. 
It is a matter of interpretation of the 
rule. 

Mr. SABATH. Later on I will explain 
that but I can not yield now, I am sorry 
to say. 

Mr. Speaker, I agree with the gentle- 
man who just preceded me that our 
country is prosperous. It has never been 
as prosperous as it is today. Both labor 
and industry are in much better condi- 
tion today than in any other country in 
the world and all of this under present 
laws. I do not see any reason why we 
should at this time change the laws that 
have made this country the greatest, the 
richest, and the most powerful country 
in the world, and under which we have 
achieved the highest industrial produc- 
tion per worker that the world has ever 
known. Yet this Republican bill, which 
my nose tells me was cooked up by the 
National Association of Manufacturers, 
or perhaps by worse, would put labor in 
chains with this uncalled for and puni- 
tive measure, 
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For what do these Republican gentle- 
men propose to punish labor? For win- 
ning the war, on the battle front and 
the industrial front? For establishing 
an all-time record of production? For 
making America the arsenal of democracy 
in fact? During 4 years of global war- 
fare, with all its hardships and heart- 
breaks on the home front, and while the 
husbands and sons of the workers were 
fighting, less than one-half of one per- 
cent of all available working time was 
lost by reason of strikes. Had industry 
kept its high-sounding no-war-profiteer- 
ing pledge as well as labor kept its no- 
strike pledge our national debt today 
wou:d not be so high. After war ended, 
and industry immediately started to cut 
labor’s take-home pay, and the cost of 
living constantly increased, the news- 
papers lost sight of the fact that even 
when there were 500.000 men on sirike 
there were still 53,000,000 men on the 
job. 

Mr. Speaker, this rule is such a vicious 
rule, such a tad rule, so contrary to the 
orderly procedure of the House, that I 
could not report it myself, and not even 
my genial friend the gentleman from 
Georgia |[Mr. Cox], nor the gentleman 
from Virginia {[Mr. SMITH], felt like re- 
porting it. It was unloaded upon the 
gentleman from North Carolina whose 
emiability would not permit him to re- 
fuse to report it. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I only have 5 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, it will be contended later 
that there are precedents for this in- 
famous action. However, there are no 
actual precedents. Twice before the 
Rules Committtee permitted itself to be 
used adversely, once in connection with 
a similar labor bill. A rule was reported 
making two other bills in order that had 
been considered by the Labor Commit- 
tee. But this Case bill has never been 
submitted to the Labor Committee, it has 
been known to nobody with the excep- 
tion of a few cooperative conspirators 
who hatched it in secret. No one knew 
anything about it unti) the very last min- 
ute when the gentleman from South 
Dakota appeared before the Rules Com- 
mittee and urged that a rule be granted 
making the text of his bill in order as 
a substitute for the fact-finding bill. 

The other time the Rules Committee 
was put in a similar position was when 
the gentleman from Mississippi |Mr. 
RANKIN], naturally in the interest of the 
Republican Party, offered his substitute 
precluding the American soldier from be- 
ing able to vote in accordance with the 
Constitution of the United States. 

Those, then, were the two previous ex- 
ceptions to the rules of the House—on 
two occasions the Rules Committee 
forced to the floor bills previously re- 
jected by their proper committees. Even 
if they were on all fours with the present 
example, which they certainly are not, 
two wrongs have never made a right, 
and they do not make a right at this 
time. As to orderly procedure, you all 
know that we cannot write legislation on 
the floor of the House. That is the rea- 
son we have legislative committees. The 
standing committees have the right and 
the duty, under the rules and under our 
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, traditions of democratic action, to pass 
upon proposed legislation. That right 
has been denied to the Commitiee on 
Labor in this instance, and I think it is 
wrong. 

In those earlier instances I opposed 
the action of the Rules Committee stren- 
uously. I pointed to the dangers of such 
unprecedented actions. Today I oppose 
this rule just as strenuously. If the 
House accepts this rule, we may as well 
abolish the legislative committees out- 
right. It destroys and nullifies the whole 
committee system. It is a wholly im- 
proper rule, just es the Case bill is a 
wholly improper bill, presented by a 
woolly lamb from the plains of South 
Dakota, deceived and led on by the wolves 
of Wall Street. To change the figure, 
this bill is the illegitimate offspring of 
secret and illegal wedlock. 

The same unholy alliance of arch- 
enemies of labor responsible for those 
earlier violations of the precedents of 
the House are behind this present effort 
to discard all the lessons we have learned 
here in 160 years of democratic govern- 
ment. But this time they have gone 
further. In these two earlier instances 
the bills in question at least had been 
before legislative committees, and had 
been flatly rejected. 

But now, Mr. Speaker, this tory and 
reactionary coalition proposes to revo- 
lutionize the rules of procedure of the 
House of Representatives. The Rules 
Committee reported a rule making in or- 
der as a substitute for the properly con- 
sidered and reported Randolph fact- 
finding bill the text of the provisions of 
a bill never even made known to the 
Committee on Labor, which had proper 
jurisdiction, after that committee had 
reported the fact-finding bill requested 
by the President, and the chairman of 
the Committee on Labor already had ap- 
peared before the Rules Committee in 
behalf of the committee bill. Let me 
repeat that: This Case bill we are called 
upon to vote on was never brought be- 
fore the Committee on Labor, and 
neither members of the Committee on 
Labor nor of the Rules Committee had 
seen the bill before the gentleman from 
South Dakota appeared before our com- 
mittee with a typescript in his hand. 

Who wants this legislation, this ex 
post facto punishment? 

It is sought and urged in secret by 
those corporations—United States Steel, 
General Motors, General Electric, West- 
inghouse, the meat-packing companies— 
controlled absolutely by Wall Street; 
whose officers’ salaries have been in- 
creased, not by 1842 percent, but up to 
50 percent and 100 percent; whose offi- 
cers are receiving, in addition to their 
salaries, bonuses and dividends amount- 
ing, in some cases, to from $50,000 to 
$500,000 annually; and who are dead- 
locked with their own employees at the 
command of sinister financial influences 
whose aim is to break labor, to force 
higher prices, to eliminate OPA. 

No one else has sought this legisla- 
tion. Ninety percent of American indus- 
try is opposed to any legislation at this 
time. The American Federation of 
Labor, the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations, the Railroad Brotherhoods, 
and in fact every labor organization, has 
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most strenuously opposed any ill-consid- 
ered and hasty antilabor legislation. 

Those corporations I have mentioned 
above have made huge profits in the last 
5 years. In unknowing generosity this 
Congress has agreed to finance their 
lock-outs. They have accumulated huge 
reserves and surpluses. They have fat- 
tened, financially and in physical plant 
assets, on the world’s agony. 

I regret that some Members on our 
side have seen fit to let themselves be 
used by the Republican machine, which 
functions as a front for corporate power 
and special privilege, exemplified by the 
dynasties of the Pews, the du Ponts, the 
Morgans. In that connection, it is per- 
tinent to recall that in the other Cham- 
ber the special committees on campaign 
expenditures have found repeatedly that 
money from the Pews and du Ponts 
helped finance the Republican cam- 
paigns in South Dakota. 

I am aware of the whip and the club 
used on the Republican side to muster 
a show of strength. I fully realize that 
under this coalition of Republicans and 
reactionary Democrats the rule will be 
adopted. Nevertheless, I feel it my duty 
in the interest of fair play to urge the 
defeat of the rule, so that sane and fair 
legislation can be enacted when the hys- 
teria created by full-page advertisements 
in the Nation’s leading newspapers, at a 
cost of thousands and thousands and 
thousands of dollars, has subsided: 

Even at this late hour, Mr. Speaker, I 
have hope that there are enough sincere 
and progressive Republicans, who have 
the interest of our country and the early 
adjustment of labor disputes at heart, to 
join with progressive Democrats on this 
side and defeat this outrageous effort to 
enslave American labor and destroy the 
orderly procedures of this House. 

The gentleman from South Dakota 
[Mr. Case] and, no doubt, the gentleman 
from Virginia (Mr. SmrrH) and others 
like them who for years have endeavored 
not only to restrain but to destroy organ- 
ized labor, will contend that this is a fair 
bill. They may even contend that its 
administration will inure to the benefit of 
labor. I am sure, however, they will not 
call attention to the fact that it will re- 
peal the National Labor Relations Act, 
repeal the Wagner-LaGuardia Act, and 
bring back that government by injunc- 
tion wisely eliminated years ago. They 
will not say, Mr. Speaker, that passage 
of this outrageous bill would, instead of 
giving the President the fact-finding leg- 
islation he asked for, stab the President— 
the President, yes, and the whole coun- 
try—in the back with a knife forged by 
enemies of the people. 

Mr. Speaker, a few minutes before 
taking the floor I received a telegram 
from the Warehouse and Distribution 
Workers Union of Cleveland, Ohio, which 
I insert at this point as part of my re- 
marks. It reads as follows: 

CLEVELAND, OntI0, January 31, 1946. 
Congressman A. J. SABATH, 

Chairman, Rules Committee, House of 

Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

Demand no Jap sneak attack on American 
people by Congress. New labor bill proposed 
by Congressman Francis CasE must be 
stopped. This bill is out-and-out Hitlerism. 

WAREHOUSE AND DISTRIBU- 
TION WORKERS UNION. 
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I wish time would permit me to read 
some of the hundreds of similar letters 
and telegrams I have received from every 
section of the United States, and not 
only from labor unions but from sincere 
men and women who have the interest 
and welfare of our Nation at heart. 

I should like also to quote from a 
statement just handed me which de. 
scribes more fully than I am able to do 
the effect of the provisions of the Case 
bill. Since my limited time preciudes 
my reading excerpts from this statement, 
Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of my 
time, and for the information of the 
House and of the country I insert the 
statement, which is a summary of the 
bill H. R. 5262 as a part of my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman from Illinois has consumed 5 
minutes. 


(Following is the text of the statement 
referred to:) 


SUMMARY OF H. R. 5262 (CASE BILL) 


H. R. 5262 is a vindictive attack on the 
rights of labor and on the democratic rights 
of all the people. 

It provides: 

1. That for a period which may be as high 
as 35 days, a strike by a labor organization is 
illegal. 

2. Any form of assistance to a strike is ille- 
gal. 

3. At any time, not merely during the 35- 
day cooling-off period, picketing by so-called 
force and violence-is made illegal. 

4. Boycotts now recognized as legal in 
the States are condemned as illegal. 

5. The hated labor injunction, ousted from 
the law after years of bitter struggle, is re- 
stored to full force and effect and the Norris- 
LaGuardia Act is repealed. 

6. Employees who are engaged in the types 
of picketing condemned by the bill lose their 
rights under the Wagner Act and employees 
engaged in intimidation or violence in con- 
nection with a labor dispute or in connection 
with organizational activites are denied rein- 
statement and back pay under the Wagner 
Act. 

7. Large groups not only of supervisory 
employees but of clerical employees are de- 
nied the protection of the Wagner Act. 

8. The Federal courts are open not only for 
the purpose of injunction but for the pur- 
pose of assessing damages against labor or- 
ganizations which violate contracts. 

The grave evils which the bill presents are 
as follows: 

1. It is a vicious and thoroughly undemo- 
cratic interference with the exercise of the 
right to strike. 

2. Its prohibitions upon assistance to 
strikes during the cooling-off period will con- 
demn free speech, free picketing, community 
action in sympathy with strikes and many 
forms of democratic and constitutionally pro- 
tected activities. 

3. The irresponsible attacks upon picket- 
ing under the pretext of preventing force is 
merely a device to invite the courts to de- 
stroy picketing as a form of protected con- 
certed activity in American industrial rela- 
tions. All lawyers familiar with the field 
know that a court can find that all forms 
of picketing constitute force. Indeed, the 
widespread injunction abuses resulted from 
judicial expansion of the concept of force. 

4. The bill revives the hated labor injunc- 
tion ousted from the law by the Norris- 
LaGuardia Act after years of bitter struggle 
and makes of the Federal courts a star-cham- 
ber for the repression of the liberties of 
American workers. 

5. The bill is sharply one-sided and is ex- 
clusively directed as a punitive expedition 
against labor and leaves untouched notorious 
employer misconduct in present-day labor 
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relations. The bill, for example, although it 
purports to deal with violence in labor dis- 
putes, says nothing about the use of tear gas 
by employers to break strikes, about the re- 
sort to terror by employers, about the 
notorious Mohawk Valley Formula. 

Although it purports to deal with the im- 
proper use of economic sanctions by labor 
organizations, it is strangly silent concerning 
the conspiracy of American industry to defy 
the Government of the United States and its 
laws. Similarly, the bill exposes labor or- 
canizations to novel sanction of suits in the 
Federal courts for breach of contract, but 
says nothing about the widespread flouting 
of War Labor Board directives by employers 
which today has resulted in the denial to 
workers of back-pay awards of over $20,000,- 


0. 

“< The bill, in stripping not only super- 
visory employees but large groups of clerical 
employees of the protections of the Wagner 
Act, will encourage discrimination against 
employees who are entitled to the protection 
of the Wagner Act and will encourage these 
employees to strike in order to obtain those 
rights which this bill denies them. 

7. The bill removes from the cognizance 
of local courts problems of violence and boy- 
cotts which are now adequately regulated 
py local law and substitutes for them a cen- 
tralized Federal Gestapo. The bill also 
punishes employees for name-calling and 
minor scuffing on the picket line by denying 
them protections of the Wagner Act. The 
Wagner Act now, as interpreted by the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, contains ade- 
quate limitations on the rights of those 
strikers who engage in true violence. 

8. The bill tramsforms the Wagner Act 
from one which protects the rights of em- 
ployees into a weapon in the hands of em- 
ployers to destroy labor organizations. 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. WEtLcH]. 

Mr. WELCH. Mr. Speaker, I am op- 
posed to this rule as a matter of legisla- 
tive principle. I would oppose it if it ap- 
plied to any legislation reported to Con- 
gress by the arbitrary action of the Rules 
Committee. It is an absolute departure 
from all orderly rules of parliamentary 
procedure of the House and it is without 
precedent. 


If this undemocratic practice is.car- 


ried to its logical conclusion the Rules - 


Committee could usurp the prerogatives 
of every legislative committee of this 
House. 

The Rules Committee reported a rule 
yesterday making possible the considera- 
tion of the so-called Case bill, H. R. 5262, 
in lieu of H. R. 4908, before the Case bill 
had even been printed, let alone being 
referred to the appropriate legislative 
committee. From a_ parliamentary 
point of view H. R. 5262 was absolutely 
ee when the Rules Committee 
acted. 

Mr. Speaker, this unprecedented pro- 
cedure may serve the particular purpose 
intended but mark you, and mark you 
Well, it will come back to haunt those 
responsible for breaking down the or- 
derly and long-established procedure of 
the House of Representatives. 

_Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
South Dakota [Mr. Case]. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, the purpose of the so-called 
Case bill, H. R. 5262, is to give the coun- 
try a chance to get rid of what I would 


coll Pearl Harbor strikes and Pearl Har- ~ 
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bor tactics in industrial warfare when 
the dispute substantially affects the pub- 
lic interest. The primary feature of the 
bill is that which establishes a labor- 
management mediation board and pro- 
vides that if there be proposed either a 
strike or a lock-out, the party proposing 
to call the strike or to order the lock- 
out shall give 5 days’ notice to a labor- 
management mediation board, during 
which:5 days this board may determine 
whether or not there is sufficient public 
interest in the issues at stake to warrant 
their declaring that it is a dispute affect- 
ing the public interest, and then offer 
their services as a mediation board for 
30 days. 

For, if they determine that there is 
sufficient public interest, then there will 
be a 30-day cooling-off period during 
which, first, the board will seek to pur- 
sue the collective bargaining that has 
been carried on and, if it is nct possible 
to continue the negotiations that have 
been conducted, then to seek to medi- 
ate, to talk with the parties separately 
and find common ground and bring them 
together; then, if that fails, to suggest 
to them that they arbitrate, but the 
board has no power to compel them to 
arbitrate. The bill is an attempt to pre- 
serve industrial peace in the country, it 
is an attempt to recogrize a situation 
where the public interest is greatly at 
stake and where the 2mployees, the em- 
ployers, and the consuming public all 
stand a chance to suffer, and to postpone 
breaking off relations for 30 days. The 
only power the board has during that 
period is that i. can apply to r court to 
grant, if necessary, a restraining order 
to preserve the status quo, so that one 
side or the other does not get an advan- 
tage during the 30-day cooling-cff 
period. 

The primary purpose of the bill is in- 
dustrial peace. The various provisions 
in the bill are all treated separetely by 
sections. If this rule is adopted, each 
one of them can be considered and 
amendments be offered at that time. 

Some of the gentlemen who have spo- 
ken have asked, “Why should we do 
anything at this time?” The gentleman 
from Illinois spoke about the production 
of the country during the war. That is 
true; the country did make a remark- 
able record in production during the 
war. We had some extraordinary facil- 
ities then for controlling the situation. 
We went further during the war with 
the War Labor Board than it is proposed 
to do in this bill and further than we 
ought to go in peacetime. 

Who wants this legislation? Yester- 
day the Gallup poll reported on a poll of 
the people of the country on what was 
the No. 1 legislative problem this year. 
And the answer was that legislation 
dealing with labor and strikes is No. 1 
in public importance. Gallup reported 
that twice as many people gave that as 
the primary job of Congress this year as 
mentioned any other question whatso- 
ever. 

Every Member of the Congress, both of 
the House and the Senate, during the 
past few weeks, has had to answer the 
question, “Why does not Congress do 
something about strikes?” If we were 
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left with a rule which merely reported 
the mild bill, the kind of gesture offered 
by the Committee on Labor, as I say, if 
were limited to the consideration of that, 
we would not be in a position to meet 
many of the basic questions involved. 
This rule, if adopted, opens up the ques- 
tion so that we can have an opportunity, 
during the consideration of the substi- 
tute and amendments thereto, to work 
our will. 

Every Member of this House has had 
to answer that question, “Why does not 
Congress do something about it?” ‘What 
have you said? Well, you have said, 
“Such and such a bill has been intro- 
duced. The House has passed it, and 
then it was stopped in the Senate.” Or, 
“This was introduced, and the Commit- 
tee on Labor did not do anything about 
it.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from South Da- 
kota has expired. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 1 minute to the gentleman. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. In our 
hands, Members of the House, rests the 
destiny of America. It is our responsi- 
bility to do something about this labor 
situation, to try to work out something. 
This rule gives us an opportunity. Let 
us not run away fromit. Let us vote for 
the rule and then work out the best 
legislation we can. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from South 
Dakota has expired. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes of my time to the gentleman 
from Michigan |Mr. Hook]. 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
pay my respects to one of the most out- 
standing Members of this House. His 
knowledge of labor-management rela- 
tions has been accumulated over years 
of study. He is a man who knows and is 
tolerant of the problems of labor as well 
as management. I know he is on the 
other s:de of the aisle in the Republi- 
can Party, but his fairness and justice 
is such that I am ready and willing to 
follow, the Honorable RicHarp WELCH, of 
California, former chairman of the La- 
kor Committee on Labor-Management 
Affairs. Every word that he said in the 
well of this House a moment ago was 
true, sincere, and honest. I say, with 
him, that I believe the action of the 
Rules Committee in circumventing legis- 
lative committees of this House should 
not be condoned here today or any other 
time. We should not put more empha- 
sis on a precedent which should never 
have been established. The legislative 
committees of this House are supposed 
to study the facts and bring in legisla- 
tion which, in their judgment, after full 
deliberation, meets the issue. You can- 
not legislate in a vacuum. We have 
never had an opportunity to have an in- 
vestigation and complete study into the 
facts as to what made collective bar- 
gaining break down. Why did collec- 
tive bargaining fail? I want to know; 
you want to know; the American people 
want to know. Both labor and manage- 
ment represented by the top men of 
those organizations said before the Com- 
mittee on Labor that they thought the 
only way to approach this problem was 
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through fair and honest collective bar- 
gaining. The head of the Chamber of 
Commerce Mr. Johnston; the president 
of the National Association of Manufac- 
turers, Mr. Mosher; and the heads of the 
three great labor organizations, Mr. 
Green, Mr. Lewis, and Mr. Murray, all 
agreed to that. I introduced a resolu- 
tion in the Committee on Labor request- 
ing thet we establish an investigating 
committee to investigate the facts as to 
why coliective bargaining has broken 
down. That resolution was defeated by 
a tie vote. I am told that if that reso- 
lution ‘vere presented today, it would 
pass by an overwhelming vote. Let us 
give the people the reasons why the great 
corporations—the United States Steel 
and General Motors—defied the Govern- 
ment and the President of the United 
States. The only way that can be de- 
termined is through an exhaustive study, 
with proper appropriations. I cannot, 
in the short period of time I have, give 
this House the information I have on 
the subject. 

Of course, the South Dakota legisla- 
tor, from that great State of the Black 
Hills and arid waste marginal land, now 
a self-appointed labor-management ex- 
pert, now offers a bill which will bring 
blight on the Nation as the dry rot brings 
blight to the wheat crop of his State. 

Do not legislate in a vacuum. It can- 
not be done. It will not work. Vote 
down this rule. 

Mr. ALLEN of Tlinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Illinois |Mr. Dirksen]. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to address an inquiry to some mem- 
per of the Rules Committee. It appears 
to me that the Case bill, when substi- 
tuted, would serve as an origina! bill. 
Therefore, another substitute would be in 
order for the Case bill at any time when 
we finally read under the 5-minute rule. 
Is that a correct interpretation of this 
rule? Obviously, it must be germane. 

Mr. CLARK. The Case bill will be in 
the nature of an amendment to the 
original bill, and I think a substitute 
would be in order, and probably an 
amendment to the substitute. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. An amendment or 
substitute to the Case bill would be in 
order, under the rule? 

Mr. CLARK. I think that is correct. 
And an amendment to the substitute 
would be in order. 

The SPEAKER protempore. The time 
of the gentleman from Illinois has ex- 
pired. 

vir. SABBATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentieman from New 
York [Mr. Marcanronro]. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, 
in dealing with this rule, I submit we 
must consider facts. This rule makes in 
order the so-called Case bill. Without 
this rule the Case bill would be out of 
order. Let us see what the Case bill does. 
It definitely repeals the Norris-La- 
Guardia Anti-Injunction Act. It def- 
initely vitiates the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act. It most definitely substitutes 
government by injunction in labor rela- 
tions. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. 
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Mr. MARCANTONIO. I decline to 
yield. Ihave only 3 minutes. The gen- 
tleman should know what is in his bill 
if he wrote it. 

Incidentally, let me say to the gentle- 
man that his bill remstates the yellow- 
dog contract. That is what this bill does 
tolabor. It is the most vicious antilabor 
bill we have ever had before this House 
or that has ever been introduced in this 
Congress. That is just what we are being 
asked to consider by this most extraor- 
dinary, unprecedented rule. 

This bill, in my considered judgment, 
is the product of a joint effort on the part 
of certain Republican reactionaries al- 
lied with certain poll tax gentleman on 
the Rules Committee. This bill consti- 
tutes incitement of industria] strife. 
This bill will assist corporations bloated 
with profits and arrogance to become 
more arrogant and it will encourage 
them to continue to refuse to give their 
workers a decent wage. Why? Because 
you protect their scabs by this bill, you 
destroy all of labor’s rights attained 
after years of suffering and sacrifice. 
You gentlemen on the Republican side, 
remember you are reinstating the yel- 
low-dog contract, which your own Re- 
publican administration at one time 
nelped abolish. You are going back to 
the old days of Government by injunc- 
tion. You are stripping labor of every 
one of its rights, and you are doing it by 
a most unholy and undemocratic alli- 
ance. You might as well face the facts 
when you vote for this rule. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the remainder of my time, 4 minutes, to 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
BIgMILLER |. 

Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, the 
gentleman from California |Mr. WELcH] 
and other speakers who have preceded 
me have quite correctly maintained that 
the Rules Committee is today asking you 
to break down the orderly procedure of 
the House of Representatives. They are 
asking you to vote for a rule that could 
boomerang against any committee in 
this House. They are asking you to 
make in order on this floor a bill which 
had not even been printed when the 
Rules Committee first acted upon it. 
They are asking you today to debate a 
bill which was introduced only 48 hours 
ago. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BiEMILLER. I do not yield—my 
time is too limited. 

Mr. Speaker, in voting on the proposal 
to make H, R. 5262 in order we had also 
best consider some other features of the 
bill in addition to those that have been 
pointed out. We are being asked to re- 
store government by injunction in the 
field of labor relations, injunctions that 
in the past have been used so extensively 
as even to forbid the holding of church 
services in coal-mining areas because 
they were remotely tied up with labor 
disputes. You are asked furthermore, 
those of you who come from coal-mining 
areas, to do away with one of the great 
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gains the coal miners have made in this 
country dealing with the maintenance of 
their organization. You are being askeg 
to throw the check weighmen out of the 
union. The bill would specifically do 
that. You and I know that the early 
coal miners’ unions were organized 
around this issue. It was the only way 
the coal miners could be certain they 
would get the full wages to which they 
were entitled. 

Some of you on the other side of the 
House, some of you who are inclined to 
be for this measure inspired by the Re- 
publican National Committee and the 
Republican leadership of the House, are 
in the habit from time to time of coming 
on the floor and praising the American 
Federation of Labor. I believe you are 
probably sincere in that. May I point 
out to you that this bill would knock out 
of the building trade-unions every fore- 
man. Foremen have belonged to those 
unions from time immemoria!. 

By curtailing labor's right to strike 
and management’s right to strike, this 
bill takes a long stride toward compul- 
sory arbitration. Every management 
spokesman I know of opposes such a 
move. 

I cite this comparatively small num- 
ber of illustrations to show you that the 
bill contains provisions which I am sure 
no*one wants to support, provisions that 
if we had an opportunity to work out 
this problem carefully I believe none of 
us would want. That is why I hope the 
rule will be voted down, and that this 
whole problem of industrial relations can 
be considered carefully, as it should be; 
can be considered cautiously as we have 
been advised by Eric Jahnston, president 
of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, that it should be. We should re- 
vise labor legislation very, very carefully. 
If we pass hasty, ill-conceived, punitive 
legislation we may well find that instead 
of solving the strike problem we will in- 
tensify it. Remember what happened 
after Congress passed the Smith-Con- 
nally Act? Even the gentleman from 
Virginia {Mr. SmiTrH) wishes to repeal 
that law now. 

There is not a Member of this House 
who believes that passage of a bill today 
wil! have any immediate effect upon eas- 
ing the present strike situation. There 
are some of us, and I am one of them, 
who believe that the passage of this kind 
of punitive legislation, this legislation 
that is designed to destroy the advances 
which labor has made during the past 
half century in this country, would only 
antagonize the workers. As has been 
previously suggested, if we pass repres- 
sive legislation many, many corporation 
leaders in this country will again feel 
that they are above the Jaw, that ticy 
can go beck to their practice of the ear!) 
twentieth century when they rode rough- 
shod over all labor groups, when goons 
were the order of the day. H. R. 5262 
would encourage the resumption of the 
kind of labor relations we knew in tis 
country previous to the passage of the 
Wagner Labor Relations Act. 

This is a bill that I believe, Mr. Speaker, 
was definitely sired by malice and foa!cd 
by deceit. Those who hate labor want 
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it passed, those who have little respect 
for the orderly procedure of Congress 
do not care how they get it on the floor. 

I trust those Members who want to see 
ys proceed in accordance with established 
rules and precedents will vote against the 
pending resolution from the Rules Com- 

‘thee, 
ithe SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
has expired. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
may I inquire how the time stands? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Illinois has 8 minutes 
remaining, the gentleman from North 
Carolina 9, and the gentleman from Illi- 
nois (Mr. SasatH] has consumed his 
entire 15 minutes. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. HALLEcK]. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, this is a 
serious matter that we approach, and I 
would hope that every one of us could 
approach it with a recognition of its 
seriousness. Things have been said and 
words have been printed that legislative 
action should not be had in anger or in 
malice. I subscribe to that. I would 
also like to suggest to some of my esti- 
mable friends—who are sincere; I do not 
question that—that probably not very 
much is contributed to a sound solution 
of our problems by name calling, resort 
to epithets, or depart in great measure 
from the facts of the situation. 

Let us see why this is before us. Was 
it not on last December 3 that President 
Truman asked for labor legislation? I 
recall that speech in which he asked the 
Congress to do something. He outlined 
the problem, and, as I remember it, he 
said something to the effect that if you 
do not like my program, why, get up one 
of your own. Did he not say that the 
American people have been patient? 
Did he not recall that the labor-man- 
agement conference had ended with no 
recommendation? Did he ot say that 
he reeemmended that the Congress take 
action? 

Mr. Speaker, I intend to support this 
rule, which, first of all, brings before the 
House the bill introduced on December 
5, I take it, prepared in the executive 
department in compliance with the re- 
quest of the President. That bill went 
to the Labor Committee for considera- 
lion. Some hearings were held. I un- 
derstand one witness appeared, even 
qualifiedly as to him, in support of the 
hill. That was the Secretary of Labor. 
However, the Labor Committee had all 
of the various matters we have been 
talking about before it in the considera- 
tion of that measure and any other mat- 
ters that might be deemed appropriate. 

The Labor Committee reported the 
bill, bear in mind, asked for in the first 
instance by the President of the United 
States. That bill was assailed by the 
same persons who assail it here today, 
and assail any action designed to bring 
‘bout consideration by the House of this 
over-all matter. The committee recom- 
m¢ nded that certain parts of that bill be 
stricken out. 

Subsequently a Member of the House 
Woo happens to be a Republican in- 
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troduced a bill, which carries the number 
5262. He asked the Rules Committee 
to make that bill in order as a substi- 
tute for the committee bill. 

You gentlemen who cppose any rule 
here must recognize thai if you defeat 
this rule you prevent the House from 
considering and determining, if it sees 
fit, whether or not the recommendation 
of the President of the United States in 
this matter should be brought up for 
consideration. You likewise deny to the 
House the right to consider any of the 
problems arising in connection with this 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Indiana 
has expired. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield the gentleman three additional 
minutes. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, refer- 
ence has been made to the Case bill 
and I take it that this is not particularly 
the time to discuss the merits of that 
proposal because if this rule is adopted 
and the Case bill is read as a substitute, 
then the membership can strike it all 
out, it can strike out any part of it, 
it can refuse to substitute it for the 
committee bill and proceed to perfec- 
tion of the committee bill. 

I listened with great interest to some 
of the gentlemen who have spoken ahead 
of me in such violent opposition to any- 
thing and everything. I always enjoy 
hearing their tunes, but it is always the 
same tune. It would not make much dif- 
ference what you put in a bill, you would 
hear the same arguments, that it stripped 
labor of all its rights, and other similar 
extreme and sweeping statements. Of 
course, that is not true; it could not be 
true generally. 

A lot of us believe that the processes 
of mediation and conciliation should be 
strengthened. Why not proceed with the 
consideration of that and work out some- 
thing in the course of the next number 
of days, or whatever time it takes, to 
strengthen those processes? 

Yes; the gentlemen say that the dec- 
laration of purposes is fine; we agree 
with it entirely. But when anyone be- 
gins to implement it they are afraid to 
even try to do anything about it. They 
say, “Why, of course, collective bargain- 
ing means nothing if contracts are not 
binding on both parties.”. Yet apparent- 
ly they are afraid to try to do anything 
about mutuality of obligation of con- 
tract. 

Then they say, “Why, we are for law 
and order; we are not for violence or 
force on either side; on the part of the 
employers with goons, or on the side of 
the employees on strike.” They agree 
with all of us on that, and no one dis- 
agrees. Yes; they agree with the Ameri- 
can Civil Liberties Union that sent out 
a statement the other day. I am sure 
my good friend from New York, who 
likes to talk about the NAM, would hard- 
ly class the American Civil Liberties 
Union as an enemy of labor. Here is 
what they say: 

But no claims of the rights to picket jus- 
tify the use of force to prevent access to 
plants on strike by those who are willing to 
cross picket lines. Reports of current strikes 
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show instances in which pickets have pre- 
vented access to plants by executive officers, 
by maintenance crews keeping up such serv- 
ices as heat and lighting, and by clerical 
workers not members of the striking union. 

These are plain abuses of the right of 
picketing. In the view of the American Civil 
Liberties Union, the right of access, not only 
of these persons, but of any and all others, 
is undebatable. The two rights of picketing 
and of access to places picketed are not 
conflicting. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Indiana has 
expired. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. Speaker, I yield the 
remainder of the time on this side to the 
gentleman from Virginia | Mr. SmiTH]. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
there has been so much heat displayed 
inthis debate that I hope I may not be 
out of place in attempting to shed a little 
light. 

Those who constantly vote the CIO 
ticket still cling to the threadbare tech- 
nique of crying “Wolf, wolf” whenever 
any type of labor legislation, however 
mild, is proposed. They have found in 
the past that by yelling bloody murder 
as loudly as possible and threatening 
those who disagree with dire political re- 
prisals they have been successful in 
frightening certain timid souls. 

I know, however, from my conversa- 
tions in recent weeks with Members, both 
Democrat and Republican, that there is 
on the part of many of them an earnest 
and sincere desire to enact legislation 
that will be fair to both labor and indus- 
try, protect the paramount rights of the 
great masses of the general public, and 
still do no violence to the legitimate ob- 
jectives of collective bargaining. I, 
therefore, appeal to the membership to 
read and study the provisions of this bill 
and not be swayed by the wild cries of 
anguish emanating from the left wing. 

Members of Congress, newspapers, and 
radio commentators have spoken of this 
bill as drastic. I make the flat assertion 
that there is not a drastic provision in 
the bill, and I call to witness the lan- 
guage of the bill itself. 

The theory upon which this legislation 
is based is that Congress in the past has 
enacted legislation—to wit, the Norris- 
LaGuardia Anti-Injunction Act and the 
National Labor Relations Act—in which 
have been given to organized labor ex- 
emptions and privileges not accorded to 
any other class of citizen. These immu- 
nities were given by the Congress in good 
faith for the purpose of protecting and 
encouraging the legitimate objectives of 
collective bargaining. 

Congress never intended to protect or- 
ganized labor in the pursuit of objectives 
which were not the proper aims of col- 

lective bargaining and which were 
against the rights of individual workers, 
inimical to the general welfare, and in 
violation of all decent standards of hu- 
man activities. 

This bill provides no penalties, either 
civil or criminal, but merely undertakes 
to draw a dividing line between the pur- 
suit of legitimate objectives of collective 
bargaining and the exercise of union ac- 
tivities that were never intended to be 
protected Ly law and are contrary to the 
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paramount interests of the general pub- 
lic. All the bill does—and = invite your 
careful inspection of its language—is to 
withdraw from the protection of the Nor- 
ris-LaGuardia Act and the protection 
of the National Labor Relations Act cer- 
tain specific labor-union activities which 
neither Congress nor the general public 
ever intended to protect, shield, oi coun- 
tenance. 

It merely provides that if labor unions 
persist in pursuing policies that are 
either criminal or against the public in- 
terest as declared in the bill, the union 
shall not be permitted to hide pehind the 
shield of the Anti-Injunction Act and the 
National Labor Relations Act, which 
were never designed or intended for that 
purpose. 

Then what are the specific things that 
we here declare to be against the public 
policy? And I ask if any fair-minded 
person can find fault with an inhibition 
against that type of practice. What are 
they? 

The bill, beginning on page 11, under 
Miscellaneous Provisions, declares that 
four types of union activities are “detri- 
mental to the interest of the general 
public” and “destructive of collective bar- 
gaining.” ‘Those four things are: Breach 
of contract, violence, unionization of 
foremen, boycotts, or related practices. 

The bill declares, that: 

First. Contracts made pursuant to col- 
lective bargaining shall be equaily bind- 
ing and enforceable, either in law or 
equity, on both parties to the contract, 
and either party breaching the contract 
is subjected to a suit for injunction or 
damages for breach of the contract. 

Second. If either party to the contract 
seeks by the use of force, violence, or 
threats thereof, to prevent any person 
from quitting or continuing his employ- 
ment, or accepting employment, or enter- 
ing or leaving a place of employment, the 
guilty party may be enjoined from such 
illegal conduct and shall cease to have 
the protection afforded to an employee 
under the protective provisions of the 
National Labor Relations Act. 

Third. That supervisory emplorees, 
being a part of the management of the 
business, cannot serve both the employer 
and the union and must make the choice 
of whether they shall be a part of man- 
agement or a part of the union. They 
may not sit on both sides of the bargain- 
ing table as members or officers of the 
union and, at the same time, as repre- 
sentatives of management. 

Fourth. Thai those who deliberately 
engage in so-called boycotts and juris- 
dictional disputes shal! no longer enjoy 
the protection of the Anti-Injunction Act 
or the National Labor Relations Act. 

Now, the gentleman from New York 
made the bold assertion that this bill 
absolutely repeals the Norris-LaGuardia 
Act. Gentlemen, I have told you just 
what it does. 


Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I do not 


yield. I have told you just what it does. 
The statement rests between the gentle- 
man from New York and myself. I ask 
you to read the bill and see which one 
of us is right about it. 


It seems to me that those who are 
complaining so loudly and so bitterly 
about the provisions of this act would be 
more convincing if they would confine 
themselves to a logical argument as to 
why any individual, organization, cor- 
poration, or association should be pro- 
tected by special law from any one of 
the four activities above mentioned. 
There just is no logical, just, and de- 
fensible reason why the law should give 
persons engaged in this type of activity 
special protection above and beyond that 
afforded to any other citizen of this 
country. 

As to the mediation provisions of the 
bill, they are in effect substantially the 
same as those recommended by the bill 
report by the Labor Committee, with the 
exception that this bill carries the Presi- 
dent’s recommendation for a cooling-off 
period before a strike can be called and, 
likewise, withdraws from any person or 
union violating its provisions the special 
privileges accorded to labor unions in the 
Anti-Injunction Act and the National 
Labor Relations Act. 

That is all that the bill does and no 
amount of lurid and extravagant lan- 
guage can read anything else into it. 

Now, as to this rule—I just wish the 
time would come when the Committee on 
Rules could please all of the Members of 
the House even some of the time. We 
never hope to please all of them all of 
the time. But remember, we have a very 
difficult situation. We have a difficult 
situation of trying to find out what the 
majority of the House does want to con- 
sider. In this instance, we concluded 
that the majority of the House at the 
call of the people of the United States 
want the House to consider labor legis- 
lation and that they do not want to be 
hampered by parliamentary rules which 
would prevent them from giving it full 
consideration. So we decided to do the 
thing that was democratic. The demo- 
cratic thing was to say to the House, 
“Here is the legislation with a wide open 
rule. Do what you think is best about 
it.” We are going to open the door so 
that either side can offer any amendment 
to add to the legislation or strike from 
the legislation so that in the end this 
House would be permitted to do the thing 
that it wants to do by a majority of its 
votes. Can you ask for anything fairer 
than that? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Virginia has 
expired. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the resolution. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays: were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 258, nays 114, not voting, 56, 
as follows: 

[ Roll No. 16] 


YEAS—258 
Abernethy Anderson, Calif.Arnold 
Adams Andresen, Auchincloss 
Allen, fil. August H. Baldwin, Md. 
Allen, La. Andrews, Ala. Barden 
Andersen, Andrews, N.Y. Barrett, Wyo. 
H. Carl Arends Beall 
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Bell 

Bennet, N. Y. 
Bennett, Mo. 
Blackney 
Bland 
Bonner 
Boren 
Bradley, Mich. 
Brehm 
Brooks 
Brown, Ga. 
Brown, Ohio 
Brumbaugh 
Bryson 

Buck 

Buffett 
Burch 
Burgin 
But'er 
Byrnes, Wis. 
Camp 
Campbell 
Case, N. J. 
Case 8. Dak. 
Chelf 
Chenoweth 
Chiperfield 
Church 
Clark 

Clason 
Clevenger 
Clippinger 
Cole, Mo. 
Cole, N. Y. 
Colmer 
Combs 
Cooper 
Courtney 
Cox 

Cravens 
Crawford 
Cunningham 
Curtis 
D’Alescandro 
Daughton, Va. 
Davis 
D'Ewart 
Dirksen 
Dolliver 
Domengeaux 


Doughton, N.C. 


Drewry 
Durham 
Dworshak 
Farthman 
Eaton 
Elliott 
Ellis 
Ellsworth 
Elsaesser 
Elston 
Eng’e, Calif. 
Falion 
Fellows 
Fenton 
Folger 
Fuller 
Gamble 
Gary 
Gathings 
Gavin 
Gerlach 
Gibson 
Gifford 
Gillespie 
Gillette 
Gillle 
Goodwin 
Gore 
Gossett 
Graham 
Grant, Ala. 
Grant, Ind. 


Angell 
Bailey 
Baldwin, N. Y. 
Barrett, Pa. 
Bates, Ky. 
Bender 
Biemiller 
Bishop 
Bolton 
Bradley, Pa. 
Buckley 
Bunker 
Byrne, N. Y. 
Cannon, Mo. 
Carnahan 
Celler 
Cochran 
Coffce 
Corbett 
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Gregory O'Neal 
Griffiths Pace 
Gross Patman 
Gwinn, N.Y. Peterson, Fig 
Gwynne, Iowa. Peterson, Ga. 
Hagen Phillips 
Hale Pickett 
Hall, Ploeser 

Edwin Arthur Price, Pia. 
Hall, Priest 

Leonard W. Rains 
Halleck Randolph 
Hand Rankin 
Hare Reece, Tenn. 
Hariess, Ariz. Reed, I) 
Harris Rees, Kans, 
Hays Rich 
Hébert Richards 
Henry Riley 
Heselton Roberston, 
Hess N. Dak 
Hilt Robertson. Va 
Hinshaw Robsion, Ky, 
Hobbs Rockwel) — 
Hoeven Rodgers. Pa, 
Hoffman Roe, Md 
Holmes, Mass. Rogers. Pla. 
Holmes, Wash. Rogers, Mass. 
Hope Russell 
Horan Sasscer 
Howell Schwebe, Mo. 
Jarman Schwabe, Okia 
Jenkins Shafer 
Jennings Sharp 
Jensen Short 
Johnson, Calif. Sikes 
Johnson, Simpson, M1). 

Luther A. Simpson, Pa. 
Johnson, Slaughter 

Lyndon B. Smith, Maine 
Johnson, Okla. Smith. Ohio 
Jonkman Smith, Va. 
Judd Smith, Wis. 
Kean Sparkman 
Kearney Springer 
Keefe Stefan 
Keir Stevenson 
Kilburn Stewart 
Kilday Stockman 
Kinzer Sumner, Il! 
Knutson Sumners, Tex 
Landis Taber 
Lanham Talbot 
Latham Talie 
Lea Tarver 
LeCom pte Taylor 
Luce Thomas, N J, 
Lyle Thomason 
McConnell Tibbott 
McCowen Towe 
McDonough Trimble 
McGehee Vinson 
McGregor Vorys. Ohio 
McMillan, S.C. Vursell 
Mahon Wadsworth 
Maloney Wasieiewski 
Manasco Weaver 
Mansfield, Tex. Weichel 
Martin. Iowa West 
Martin. Mass. Whitten 
Mason Whittington 
May Wigglesworth 
Merrow Wilson 
Michener Winstead 
Miller, Nebr. Winter 
Mills Wolcott 
Monroney Wolfenden. Pa 
Murdock Wood 
Murray, Tenn. Woodruff 
Murray, Wis. Worley 
Norblad Zimmerman 
Norrell 
O'Hara 

NAYS—114 
De Lacy Granehan 
De'aney, Granger 

James J. Green 
Delaney, Hart 

John J. Havenner 
Douglas, Calif. Hedrick 
Dougias, Il. Heffernan 
Doyle Hoch 
Eberharter Hook 
Feighan Huber 
Fernandez Hull 
Flannagan Jackson 
Flood Johnson, Ind 
Forand Kee 
Gallagher Kefauver 
Gardner Kelley. Pa. 
Geelan Kelly, fl 
Gordon Keogh 
Gorski King 
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1940 

— Neely Ryter 

Be plemann O'Brien, Ill. Sabath 

Kunkel O'Brien, Mich. Sadowski 

LaFollette O’Konski Savage 

oat O'Toole Snyder 
Outland Somers, N. Y. 
Patterson Spence 
Philbin Starkey 
Pittenger Sullivan 
Powell Thom 
Price, Mil. Thomas, Tex. 
Quinn, N. Y. Tolan 
Rabaut Torrens 

McGlinchey Rabin Traynor 

Madden Ramey Vcorhis, Calif. 

Mansfield, Rayfiel Walter 

” Mont Resa Welch 

Marcantonio Rogers,N.¥. White 

Miller, Calif. Rooney Wolverton, N. J. 

Murphy Rowan Woodhouse 

NOT VOTING—56 

Barry Fisher Morrison 

Bates, Mass. Fogarty Mundt 

Bockworth Fulton Norton 

Bioom Gearhart Patrick 

Bovkin Hancock Pfeifer 

pulwinkle Harness,Ind, Plumley 

‘anfield Hartley Poage 

1 Healy Reed, N. Y. 

Hendricks Rivers 
Herter Rizley 
Holifield Robinson, Utah 
Izac Roe, N. Y. 
Johnson, Ill. Scrivner 
Jones Sheppard 
LeFevre Sheridan 
McKenzie Stigler 
MeMiillen, Ill. Sundstrom 
Mathews Wickersham 
Morgan 


So the resolution was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Hartley for, with Mr. Barry against. 

Mr. Herter for, with Mr. Healy against. 

Mr. Plumley for, with Mr. Pfeifer against. 

Mr. Poage for, with Mr. Sheridan against. 

Mr. LeFevre for, with Mr. Dawson against. 


General pairs until further notice: 


Mr. Morrison with Mr. Jones. 
Mr. Cooley with Mr. Harness of Indiana. 
Mr. Roe of New York with Mr. Johnson of 


Hinois 


Mr. Bloom with Mr. Fulton. 
Mrs. Norton with Mr. Hancock. 
Mr. Izac with Mr. Dondero. 
Mr. Dingell with Mr. Clason. 
Mr. Wickersham with Mr. Reed of New 
York. 
Mr. Clements with Mr. Scrivner. 
Mr. Holifield with Mr. Rizley. 
M:. Beckworth with Mr. Mundt. 
Mr. Robinson of Utah with Mr. Canfield. 
Mr. Chapman with Mr. McMillen of Illinois. 
Mr. Rivers with Mr. Engel of Michigan. 
Mr. Hendricks with Mr. Gearhart. 
Mr. Bulwinkle with Mr. Cole of Kansas. 
Mr. Crosser with Mr. Sundstrom. 


Mrs. EoLtton changed her vote from 
yea” to “nay.” 

Mr. Bratt changed his vote from “nay” 
to “yea,” 

7 he result of the vote was announced 
$ above recorded. 

ADJOURNMENT FROM FRIDAY UNTIL 

MONDAY 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
cer the rule 2 days of general debate are 
‘lowed on this bill. It is pretty gener- 
ally recognized that the bill will not be 
cisposed of under the 5-minute rule in 
l day. The leadership have agreed that 
we will start the reading of the bill on 
“onday. In order to ascertain whether 
or not that understanding can be car- 
“ied out, I ask unanimous consent that 
“hen the House adjourns on tomorrow, 
riday, it adjourn to meet on the fol- 
lowing Monday. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. FORAND asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
RecorD and include a resolution. 


APPOINTMENT OF FACT-FINDING BOARDS 
TO INVESTIGATE LABOR DISPUTES 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 4908) to provide 
for the appointment of fact-finding 
boards to investigate labor disputes seri- 
ously affecting the national public inter- 
est, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 4908, with 
Mr. O’NEAL in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Dy unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. RANDOLFH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 15 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, in November 1932 I was 
elected by the voting citizens of the Sec- 
ond Congressional District of West Vir- 
ginia to the Congress of the United 
States. It was only 2 or 3 weeks later 
when I came to the National Capital to 
discuss with Members of the Congress, 
who were experienced and who were in 
places of leadership, what I should do as 
a new Member taking office for the first 
time in March 1933. I remember very 
well the counsel which I received from 
splendid men on both sides of the aisle. 
I recall, most of all, the discussion which 
I was privileged to have with Fepresent- 
ative Joe Byrns, of Tennessee, later to 
become an able Speaker of the House. 
He was at that time in a place of leader- 
ship within the Democratic Party, which 
had partially taken control of the ad- 
ministration of this country by the elec- 
tion in 1930 of a majority of Democrats 
in the House of Representatives. I said 
to Mr. Byrns, “I am a novice, and I want 
to ask some questions. If I can gain 
membership only on one committee in 
the House of Representatives, I should 
like that to be the Committee on Labor.” 

I told him then that in my State of 
West Virginia I had seen the crucifixion 
of labor upon the cross of long hours, 
short pay, and unsatisfactory working 
conditions. If I had my choice, and the 
opportunity were extended, I desired to 
become a member of the Committee on 
Lebor in this body. 

It so happened that I was chosen a 
member of that committee, and since 
1933 until this present moment when I 
exercise the responsibility which I well 
understand as acting chairman of that 
group, I have been a member of the Com- 
mittee on Labor. 

I shall now discuss this most important 
legislation. 

First of all, I think the membership of 
the House should know, so the record be 
kept clear, that I am for H. R. 4908 as 
presented originally and filed by the 
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Committee on Labor, through its chair- 
man, Mrs. Norton, of New Jersey. Iam 
for that legislation, proposed by the 
President of the United States and intro- 
duced into this body, and on which 
subsequently hearings and action were 
taken by the Committee on Labor. 

The President of the United States, 
charged with almost fearful responsi- 
bility during this period of reconversion, 
said he desired placed in his hands this 
instrumentality to deal with the eco- 
nomic unrest and widespread sirikes 
which were facing the people of this 
country during the last part of 1945 and 
the first weeks of 1946. 

I must be equally frank with my col- 
leagues and say, even though I am a 
vigorous advocate of the entire bill as 
presented in H. R. 4968, that I am just 
as strongly opposed to the so-called Case 
bill, which has been hurriedly presented 
and made a substitute for H. R. 4908. 
You will consider these proposals during 
the next few days, as Members individu- 
ally and collectively, exercising your 
will and responsibility not only to your 
constituents in the counties you repre- 
sent, but to the United States‘as a whole. 

I trust that my remarks may be tem- 
perate, yet I hope they will be pointed, 
because I have made a study of this 
question. For what it is worth, I give 
you an analysis of the Presidential re- 
quest, and ask you to think seriously, 
those of my colleagues who are listening 
today and those who may read the re- 
marks I have made in the Rrecorp, about 
the reason why I predicate my support 
with the considered reasoning of the 
President and against other off-the- 
cuff proposais which are to be hastily 
considered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield to my good 
colleague from Oklahoma. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. The 
gentleman is making a very informative 
statement. I was very much interested 
in the gentleman’s statement that he 
favors the President’s proposed fact- 
finding bill. May I not suggest that cer- 
tain polls indicate, particularly the 
Gallup Poll, that 8 out of 10 people in 
the United States favor the President’s 
bill. Does not the gentleman think that 
the House has a moral right to vote for 
or against the President’s fact-finding 
bill rather than either the bill as re- 
ported by the House Labor Committee or 
the so-called Case amendment that has 
been made in order? 

The Case amendment may be a de- 
cided improvement over that reported 
out by the House Committee on Labor, 
but the point I am trying to make is that, 
considering ail the discussion for and 
against the President’s proposed fact- 
finding bill, that this House should be 
given the privilege of voting first on the 
President’s proposal. What does the 
gentleman say about that? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. The _ gentleman 
from Oklahcma poses a question, at 
least partially approached by other 
Members in discussing this matter of the 
rule. I wish we could vote first on the 
President’s request in H. R. 4903 in- 
clusive in al] its provisions. 
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The reason I voted for the rule, I may 
say to the gentleman from Oklahoma 
and my colleagues, is because I am the 
acting chairman of the Committee on 
Labor of this House and the President 
of the United States requests that the 
legislation which he had drafted and 
sent to our body be reported. Iam sorry 
the House Labor Committee did not re- 
port the full text of the President’s biil. 
I so voted in the committee. 

Under the rule if in the committee we 
adopt the Case substitute and then come 
into the House and vote down the Case 
amendment we have the opportunity in 
the House of voting for H. R. 4908, be- 
cause that would then be in order; that is 
the only way, I may suggest, that I could 
carry out the desire of the Administra- 
tion and my own personal wish in get- 
ting, although under not the most favor- 
able circumstances, an opportunity to 
vote, I hone, on H. R. 4903. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. If the 
gentleman would indulge me a little 
further—— 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I always indulge 
my friend. Certainly I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. My 
auestion was not propounded in any 
spirit of criticism, for I too voted for the 
rule to bring up this bill for considera- 
tion. The adoption of the rule is the 
only means presented of ascertaining the 
sentiment of the House not only on the 
Case bill, but it also gives hope ulti- 
mately of getting a vote on the Presi- 
dent’s fact-finding bill. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I now yield to my 
friend from Texas. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I believe the gentle- 
man has already answered the question 
I intended to ask, but to be sure I will 
state it. I understood the gentleman to 
say that he favored that part of the 
President’s proposal which the Labor 
Committee struck out beginning at the 
bottom of page 3, subsection (b) on the 
fact-finding boards, as well as the first 
part of section 4, beginning on page 5, 
midway. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. In the committee I 
voted against the emasculation of H. R. 
4908 when it was attempted by striking 
out of the proposed bill the cooling-off 
period and the subpena power. I was 
for the bill as it was introduced. I was 
opposed to having those sections deleted 
in committee. 

Mr. RUSSELL. That is exactly the 
answer I expected. 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield to my friend 
from Pennsylvania, a member of the 
committee. 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Do I 
understand the chairman of the commit- 
tee to say that if the so-called Case sub- 
stitute is defeated, then in order will be 
H. R. 4908 as it was presented to the 
Labor Committee or as it was voted out? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Asit was presented. 
It will be an original bill in the House if 
we vote down the amendment. 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Does 
the House get no chance to vote on the 
bill as it was reported by the Labor Com- 
mittee? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. First of all, if the 
Case amendment is defeated in the 
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House, the vote would recur on the full 
text of H. R. 4908, and not the amended 
and reported bill, as it came from the 
Labor Committee. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentieman yield? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. 
league. 

Mr. HARRIS. And in that connection 
the question then would be whether or 
not the committee would adopt the 
amendments of the Labor Committee re- 
porting this legislation to the House; and 
if the committee failed to adopt the two 
amendments, that is, the committee and 
the House fail to adopt the two amend- 
ments incorporated in the bill presented 
here, then you would have the Presi- 
dent’s original fact-finding proposal. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Yes. If whatever is 
adopted in the committee is refused in 
the House the next vote comes on the 
original H. R. 4908. 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Yes; I yield to my 
friend from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. How 
could the House vote on the original bill, 
H. R. 4998, when it was not reported? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. It was reported, sir, 
with amendments, We did not report a 
clean bill. We reported H. R. 4908 with 
amendments. 

Mr. RAMEY. Mr. Chaiman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. RAMEY. H.R. 4908 with amend- 
ments is what we would still have to vote 
on provided the Case substitute is de- 
feated. We would have to vote on what 
the committee brought in, would we not? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I am iold by the 
Parliamentarian that the vote would re- 
cur on the original bill in the event the 
amendments adopted in the Committee 
of the Whole were defeated in the House. 
If I am in error, I will adjust my remarks 
to suit the exact situation. This rule, 
as you understand, from a discussion by 
the members of the Rules Committee 
and others in this House, has been some- 
what in dispute. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I under- 
stood a while ago that if the Dirksen 
amendment prevailed, that would take 
priority over the other bill; am I cor- 
rect? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I am sorry, I do 
not know about the Dirksen substitute, 
and if such is to be offered. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. There 
was a proposed amendment by the gen- 
tleman from Illinois (Mr. DrrKsEen]. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I regret I do not 
know of any Dirksen amendment. I 
have not been advised in that regard. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from West Virginia has 
expired. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. 


I yield to my col- 


Chairman, I 
yield myself 10 additional minutes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. If I understand cor. 
rectly, the Dirksen amendment or gyb. 
stitute, whichever you want to call jj_ 
substitute I think is proper—will be 7. 
fered as a substitute for the Case pil), 
It is a sort of a younger son in the family 
or child in the family. Some of ys, } 
guess, have not seen it. I thought of 
offering a substitute for the Dirksen 
amendment.in the form of one to be 
written next week. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I am 
asking for information. In the event 
this other amendment or substitute that 
the gentleman refers to comes up, what 
will then be the situation on the origing] 
bill? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. The gentleman 
would not attempt to go into the matter 
of the Dirksen amendment. I know 
nothing ebout it at this point. I have 
not heard there was any so-called sub- 
stitute to be offered by the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Dirksen]. During the 
debate I hope we can be clarified, as well 
as attempt to clarify, in the situation 
which will exist when the actual amend- 
ments are offered. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Of course, if the 
Dirksen substitute is offered to the Case 
substitute and the Dirksen substitute is 
adopted, when we get back to the House 
the situation is the same as the gentle- 
man from West Virginia has outlined. 
There will be an opportunity to vote on 
the original bill. 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. The 
gentleman stated he knows nothing 
about the Dirksen amendment. I do not 
think anyone else does either. The gen- 
tleman did not know anything about the 
Case substitute either before Tuesday 
evening, did he? No one else did. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. The gentleman 
knows I am opposed to the Case substi- 
tute and vigorously oppose it. I will 
fight it with all the proper power that I 
have as an individual Member. I think 
the Case bill first came to my attention 
in a roundabout method on the morning 
of the afternoon it was introduced. 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. I am 
trying to bring out the point that the 
so-called Case substitute was introduced 
without the knowledge of the Members 
of the House until Tuesday afternoon. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I secured my 
printed copy yesterday afternoon. 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. It was 
reported to the Labor Committee. The 
Labor Committee never saw it before. 

Mr.RANDOLPH. As a Member of the 
Labor Committee and of the House, 1 did 
not see the bill until yesterday afternoon. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Is it not true that no 
member of the Labor Committee was in 
favor of the bill which we reported, that 
we reported this out solely for the pur- 
pose of enabling the House to act as the 
President had suggested? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I can assure the 
gentleman that was my position. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. That was my posi- 
tion, too. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I so stated in the 
committee. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I want 
to express my appreciation of the action 
of the Labor Committee in reporting out 
q bill so that we would have an oppor- 
tunity to do something. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. And when we pro- 
vided the vehicle so thet you could have 
comething before Congress, the members 
of the Committee on Rules denied us the 
right to offer our proposed legislation. 
That was the ungrateful attitude taken 
after cussing out the Labor Committee 
over the years because of inaction. 
When we did do something and reported 
it out, you choked us off and denied us 
any opportunity to consider even our 
own bill. I will go along with the legisla- 
tion, but I do not want anybody to think 
that I have not been kicked and slapped 
around. 

Mr. RANDOLFH. I admire the cour- 
age of the gentleman from Michigan 
because he shows no hesitancy in attack- 
ing what he believes to be wrong, even 
if it emanates from his own party circles, 
just as well as the Democratic side of 
the House. 

Mr. HOFFMAN, Now, Mr. Chairman, 
I do not want the gentleman to put me 
in a position where I am not a loyal, 
regular Republican Member of the 
House. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina, 
I was not here when the gentleman be- 
gan his discussion. I am always very 
much interested in what he is saying on 
the floor of this House. I heard the gen- 
tleman say that he was opposed to the 

Case bill. I do not know whether I am 
opposed to it or in favor of it, but the 
question I want to ask is this: Does not 
the gentleman think the time has ar- 
rived when the Congress should take 
some affirmative action with respect to 
labor disturbances that are now so gen- 
eral throughout the country? 

Mr.RANDOLPH. Yes; Ido think that 
is a responsibility, and that is why I am 
advocating the bill H. R. 4808. I think 
it deals adequately with the situation 
in which we find ourselves during the 
period of reconversion. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
I should apologize for asking the ques- 
tion, but I was not here when the gen- 
tleman started, and I did not know which 
bill he favored. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I favor the Pres- 
ident’s request embodied in the bill that 
the committee originally had before it. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
That bill, if adopted, can be offered as a 
substitute for the bill before the House, 
can it not? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Yes. After we have 
had up the so-called Case amendment 
passed in committee, and then we defeat 
itin the House, as I am told by the Par- 
liamentarian, we will have an opportu- 
nity to vote on the original bill, H. R. 


Anno 
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Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. If 
we do not perfect this to the satisfaction 
of the majority Members of the House, 
then we can take up the bill that is rec- 
ommended by the President of the 
United States. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. That is correct, and 
I so advised the House. 

Mr, THOMASON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. THOMASON. We could not vote 
on the so-called committee bill unless the 
Case substitute is voted down, could we? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. No; and I have so 
stated several times. If the Case amend- 
ment is reported from the committee and 
then defeated in the House, we could 
then vote on the original bill, H. R. 4908. 

Mr. Chairman, a century ago labor’s 
right to organize received judicial recog- 
nition in this country. Pyior to 1842, 
when the decision in Commonwealth 
against Hunt was handed down, a strike 
for higher wages was considered a crim- 
inal conspiracy. For many years the use 
of black lists, “yellow deg” contracts and 
labor spies, backed by the economic 
power of certain great business organiza- 
tions, made organization of labor most 
dificult and slow. With the enactment 
of section 20 of the Clayton Act Congress 
recognized the inequality of bargaining 
power between labor and management. 
The court soon nullified section 20, how- 
ever, through restrictive interpretations. 
That ismy claim. It may not be the feel- 
ing of many Members of this House. It 
was not, indeed, until the 19350’s and the 
enactment of the Norris-LaGuardia Act 
and the Wagner Act that Congress not 
only fully recognized but implemented 
with protective legislation the right of 
employees to bargain collectively through 
representatives of their own choosing. 
Over the last decade, labor union mem- 
bership has increased to nearly 15,000,000. 

Mest of American industry has now 
accepted collective bargaining with or- 

anized labor as the American way of 
settling disputes between employers and 
employees. At the same time, conflicts 
between labor and management have in- 
creased in intensity and magnitude. To- 
day labor and management conduct 
themselves in much the same fashion as 
two prize fightersin the ring. Both labor 
and management seem to regard their 
disputes as fight-to-the-finish combats. 
When labor and management cannot 
agree, they seem to prefer to slug it out 
and let the stronger side win. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield again to the 
gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Has it occurred to the gentleman that 
in this desperate struggle where each de- 
sires to be in the ascendancy both have 
disregarded the public interest? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Iam coming to that 
point now. 

Unlike prize fighters, however, they are 
not willing to come to the referee for in- 
structions. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from West Virginia has ex- 
pired. 
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Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 10 additional minutes. 

Unlike most prize fights, the battle 
between labor and management now 
involves an innocent third party on a 
scale seldom before reached—the public. 
The public in this instance is rot cnly 
c2ught in the middle, the public is being 
struck below the belt. That may ke a 
strong statement, but I believe it very 
thoroughly. 

This is a critical pericd in the recon- 
version effort. It is obvicus that in im- 
portant segments of industry collective 
bargaining is nct functioning at this time 
in a manner that will insure continued 
production in major industries. 

I draw this picture, which may be 
apropos. A merchant who has no goods 
upon his shelves to sell to a consuming 
public, eeger to buy, will soon of neces- 
sity close his doors. I: is the same with 
America today. If we do not get into 
productivity and supply the maierials 
and the necessary equipment with which 
our peacetime life can begin again, we 
face in this country, I fear—I hope I am 
wrong, but I fear it—a distressed, a dis- 
astrous, and a barren period. I think 
we fece it much sooner than we should 
like to admit. The Government and the 
pub:ic have a vital stake in production, 
in full production, may I say. Unless 
we get it and get it quickly, the dangers 
of the inflation will continue to mount. 

t is only through an abundant flow of 
gocds that the long-deferred and pent- 
up purchasing power of the Nation will 
be satisfied and something like an eco- 
nomic equilibrium restored. Labor and 
management, however, seem to be more 
interested—and understand, Mr. Chair- 
man, I am makin; no distinctions here 
today; Iam pointing constantly to both 
labor and management—in embroiling 
themselves in economic conflict than in 
getting on with the job of full production. 

We no longer settle lawsuits by the 
method of trial by combat. We have 
also outgrown the stage in our industrial 
development in which we can afford the 
costly technique of settling important 
industrial disputes in major industries 
through the medium of economic trial by 
combat. 

In the last few weeks the widespread 
industrial unrest has resulted, we know, 
in many major work stoppages. The 
steel, meat-packing, electronics, radio, 
automobile, telephone, and communica- 
tions industries have dramatically re- 
corded the break-down in collective bar- 
gaining resulting from the failure to re- 
solve peacefully problems arising from 
reductions in take-home pay through 
shortened hours, down grading of work- 
ers, and shifts to wartime jobs carrying 
relatively high wage levels to peacetime 
jobs which carry lower rates. 

Now, the President of the United States 

as been faced with the problem of 
maintaining industrial peace. He has 
demonstrated his concern, I believe, for 
this threat to the success of the recon- 
version effort which these work stoppages 
represent. He has recommended, I say 
to my Democratic as well as my Repub- 
lican colleagues, the enactment of legis- 
lation for the establishment of fact-find- 
ing boards. The country has looked to 
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the President for leadership in showing 
the way to the settlement of our present 
turbulent labor-management relations. 
The President is entitled to the support 
of tie country in his efforts to meet this 
problem. We should furnish him with 
the means for achieving the objectives of 
industrial stability, full production, ade- 
quate wages and living standards. I 
think the means is found in the enact- 
ment of H. R. 4908 in the form in which 
it was originally introduced. This bill 
would provide for the appointment of 
fact-finding boards consisting of persons 
who have no pecuniary or other private 
interests in the matter to investigate 
labor disputes which seriously affect the 
national interests and to make a report 
and recommendations concerning the 
facts of these disputes. Some represent- 
atives of labor and management have in- 
dicated little concern for the public wel- 
fare. This measure requested by the 
President recognizes clearly the general 
public concern in the prevention of work 
stoppages which seriously affect the na- 
tional interests. It provides, therefore, 
for a 30-day waiting period during which 
the status quo is to be maintained. The 
bill-would furnish an opportunity to the 
parties, that is, to the parties of the dis- 
pute, through which a full and fair hear- 
ing to present evidence in support of their 
contentions would properly be made. It 
would also enable the board to obtain all 
necessary information so that it can 
make its findings of fact through the 
medium of authority to subpena wit- 
nesses and records relevant to the inves- 
tigation at that moment. Now if the 
fact-finding process is to be effective, 
these boards must be able to obtain ail 
relevant facts. That is immediately the 
place where a certain segment of our in- 
dustry raises its head and says, “You 
shall not find or use these facts.” 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. 

Mr. VURSELL. I would like to ask the 
gentleman if he does not find that the 
people of his district, the little business- 
men generally, are against fact finding. 
I find it so in my district, that the small 
businessmen throughout the district are 
against fact finding and labor people are 
also. I wonder if it is that way in the 
gentleman’s district. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I should say to the 
gentleman I have a very high regard for 
the intelligence of the constituency of my 
district. I am sure the gentleman does 
also for the constituency of his district, 
but sometimes the prospects of legisla- 
tion are involved and it is not until weeks 
after a proposal has been made that the 
public really knows the implications con- 
tained in the provisions of a bill as it 
was originally presented or perhaps 
passed or defeated by the Congress. I 
shall give you later what the Gallup poll 
shows on the President’s proposal. It is 
not for me to state whether it is correct 
or incorrect; I only give it to you as a 
matter of public interest. 

Mr. VURSELL. Will the gentleman 
indulge me for another question? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield to my splen- 
did colleague. 
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Mr. VURSELL. Perhaps the gentle- 
man can clear up this question in my 
mind which I am at a loss to understand: 
How can any fact-finding board now go- 
ing into the facts in regard to United 
States Steel, let us say, determine in ad- 
vance, also keeping in mind the retro- 
active pay raise, what they will be able 
to pay labor in the coming year? ‘That 
is the thing that bothers me on this fact- 
finding proposition. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. That is going to 
bother us whether we have fact finding or 
not, even under the collective bargaining 
that will exist. 

Mr. VURSELL. 
now. 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. There 
appeared before the Committee on Labor 
the president of the National Association 
of Manufacturers, and the president of 
the United States Chamber of Commerce, 
along with the leaders of the larger 
unions. None of them was interested in 
fact finding. They did not want it. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. As much as'I dis- 
like to disagree with the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, the record will not show 
that to be true. I have before me the 
hearings, and if the gentleman and other 
members of the committee will turn to 
page 36, they will see that Mr. Eric John- 
ston makes a statement which I think 
you will want to consider. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from West Virginia has again 
expired. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself an additional 10 minutes. 

I want to remind you also that Mr. Eric 
Johnston did not appear as head of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce. 
He made that very clear in his opening 
statement. He said that organization 
had not taken action; that he was only 
giving his personal opinion. 

He said: 

I do believe that in a democracy the 
public has a right to the facts on an in- 


dustrial dispute if the issue vitally affects 
the public interest. 


That, my colleagues, is why the Presi- 
dent of the United States is thinking 
these days of the necessity of this pro- 
posal. It is in the public interest. Our 
Chief Executive is certainly not going to 
indiscriminately set up fact-finding 
boards. You know the President is in- 
terested in the welfare of the workers of 
the country. He is not going to do any- 
thing that would abrogate the rights of 
labor in collective bargaining with man- 
agement. 

Mr. Johnston further stated: 

However, unfortunately, at the present 
time the public has no method of arriving 
at the facts involved. So it has always ap- 
peared to me, and I have been constantly 
an active spokesman of fact-finding as an 


aid toward the adjudication of industrial 
disputes. 


That, sir, is the view of Mr. Johnston. 
Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Did 
he not qualify that? 


It is trial and error 


Mr. 
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Mr. RANDOLPH. All through his 
testimony he was cautious. 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. That 
he did not wish the subpena power to be 
granted, that fact-finding was all right 
if it was on a voluntary basis? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Labor, through 
some leaders, on the one hand does not 
want a waiting period. Certain manage. 
ment does not want the subpena on the 
other hand. That is why I am for the 
President’s request. It is courageous on 
both ends of the dilemma. It gives to 
him the power which he will judiciously 
use in finding the facts in the interest of 
the entire consuming public, as well as 
any lesser group in our country. 

You will also find that Mr. Mosher 
testified, and I would ask you to turn to 
page 80 of the hearings and you will see 
what the president of the National] As- 
sociation of Manufacturers suid: 

I came here to support the objectives of 
President Truman’s message, as well as the 
underlying principle of so-called fact-find- 
ing legislation. 


Now, there are the opinions of two in- 
dustrial leaders. They were both bol- 
stered in their rather guarded statements 
by the Secretary of Labor, Mr. Schwel- 
lenbach, but he was enthusiastically for 
the bill. 

Mr. GEELAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. In just a moment I 
will yield. They were joined in their 
belief in the fundamentals of fact-find- 
ing by the Secretary of Labor and, of 
course, the President of the United 
States. But the witnesses who came be- 


fore us who were against any feature of 


the President’s request were the presi- 
dent of the American Federation of La- 
bor, Mr. Green, and the president of the 
CIO, Mr. Murray, and also the president 
of the United Mine Workers of America, 
Mr. John L. Lewis. That is the correct 
picture of what transpired in the hear- 
ing. 

Mr. Chairman, at this point, I am glad 
to acknowledge the many worth-while 
gains these three labor leaders have 
helped to achieve for the men and women 
within organized labor. I personally 
know of the long overdue gains secured 
for the coal miners, in my State and 
elsewhere, by Mr. Lewis. ' 

I yield to my friend from Connecti- 
cut, a member of the committee. 

Mr. GEELAN. Does not the gentle- 
man recall that Mr. Mosher also stated 
he wanted the cooling-off period length- 
ened? I believe he suggested 90 instead 
of 30 days. And does not the gentle- 
man also recall that Mr. Mosher tells 
us he was against granting subpena 
powers to the fact-finding boards? And 
does not the gentleman also recall that 
Mr. Mosher testified that he did not want 
this to apply to industry generally speak- 
ing, but wished it confined to those cir- 
cumstances where the national health or 
safety were concerned and not the na- 
tional welfare or interest? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I have said that 
gentlemen representing both labor and 
management came before our com- 
mittee and they did not desire in too 
the President’s proposal, Neither Mr. 
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Mosher nor Mr, Johnston endorsed all 
of the provisions of H. R. 4908. They 
have said only that they endorsed the 
principle of fact finding; the three labor 
leaders wanted no part of the bill. 

Mr. GEELAN. As a matter of fact, 
Mr. Chairman, is it not true that what 
Mr. Mosher was actually saying was that 
he did not want the bill but that he did 
not want the onus of the defeat of the 

ill? 

; Mr. RANDOLPH. I do not know what 
Mr. Mosher wanted to say. I only re- 
peat, as you Will read in this address, 
that I believe that labor and manage- 
ment, certainly sections within each, 
want nothing. Management does not 
want to be tampered with, not for a 
single moment. No subpena powers 
they say; they do not want labor to 
ave, through a fact-finding board, vital 
information; by the same token, certain 
labor leadership does not desire to stop 
even for a few days the legitimate right 
to strike even though delay in the strike 
would be in the public interest. 

Mr. GEELAN. Mr. Chairman, would 
the gentlemen yield further at this 
point? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield; yes. 

fr. GEELAN. Would the gentleman 
agree that it would be a radical de- 
parture from our democratic way of life 
if we were to permit a fact-finding board 
to go into the books of any company, 
obtain therein all of the secret informa- 
tion the company has, and then spread 
that upon the public records? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. That is not done 
in the President’s bill; oh, no. 

Mr. GEELAN. Does the gentleman 
know of any other way in which the 
boards could accomplish their purpose 
unless the public were acquainted with 
the facts resulting from their investiga- 
tion? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Oh, yes; yes. Did 
the gentleman ever arrive at a fact in his 
own mind and come to a decision but not 
tell the public the processes by which he 
arrived at the decision? 

Mr. GEELAN. But that is not what 
the public wants to know; the public 
wants to know the facts so they can 
judge. Without the facts they cannot 
judge, and unless you tell them the se- 
crets the companies’ books show they 
cannot judge. That to me is a radical 
departure from our American way of life. 
Would not the gentleman also agree that 
the 30-day cooling-off period is a form of 
involuntary servitude? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. No; I do not agree. 
I believe in the basic right to strike; I 
have always believed in it. The gentle- 
man, if he will inquire into at least parts 
of my voting record, during almost 13 
years will find—— 

Mr. GEELAN. I agree that the gen- 
tleman has always been, as far as I 
know, on the right side of every question, 
but I do not agree with him on this. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Nor with your 
President. 

Mr. GEELAN. That is correct. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. That is right. Let 
us make it perfectly plain that the Pres- 
ident of the United States is opposed in 
om matter by many Democrats in this 

ouse, 
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Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Is it not 
the gentleman’s opinion that the policy 
of the labor leaders and the industrialists 
is that they and their small groups alone 
are the only ones concerned? Right now 
in California there is a strike impending 
in the canning industry which could 
jeopardize the crops of the growers and 
prevent the canning of over a billion cans 
of fruits and vegetables. As a matter of 
fact the ones who will suffer most in such 
a Strike, should it occur, will be the grow- 
ers in California, who have not a thing to 
say about it, and also the consuming pub- 
lic back East, who would be deprived of 
these canned fruits and vegetables. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. The gentleman is 
correct. That is why the President wants 
this instrumentality in the public in- 
terest. He has requested the bill to meet 
a condition and not a theory. 

When the situation becomes so ex- 
treme, and when these two antagonists 
will not come to the referee in the cen- 
ter of the ring and receive instruetions, 
he can, representing the public in the 
final analysis, use the processes of the 
fact-finding board. 

We must return to what the gentle- 
man from Connecticut [Mr. GgEtLaNn] 
said about the American way of life and 
all the processes under which we work. 

This may be beside the point, but I 
inject it at this moment: If this pulling 
and hauling between labor and manage- 
ment continues in this country we are 
surely to be faced with the nationaliza- 
tion of not only the public utilities and 
the services of this country but of prac- 
tically every type of business as well. 
You know there are some persons within 
labor, there are some persons within 
management, and some persons within 
Government who are anxious for that 
day to come. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from West Virginia has again 
expired. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself five additional minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, do not mistake the real 
threat. There are those who desire just 
that. I trust it will not come. I hope 
that management and labor, standing 
with the President, for a middle of the 
road course, will give a little and take a 
little in the interest of the public and 
will not allow such a tragedy to happen. 

Mr. KOPPLEMANN. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Connecticut. 

Mr. KOPPLEMANN. Then I under- 
stand from what the gentleman states, so 
that it will be clear in my mind, in order 
to avoid that which the speaker is in 
fear of, it is essential that we go through 
with a program that will give essential 
and necessary facts to the end that we 
may avoid strikes as a last resort? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. The gentleman 
from Connecticut aptly states what is in 
my mind. I hope it is in his mind too. 

Mr. KOPPLEMANN. It is. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. That is splendid. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield fur- 
ther? 
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Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. In the 
gentleman’s opinion, will this bill cover 
and find the facts regarding jurisdic- 
tional strikes, strikes where there is no 
controversy between employer and em- 
ployee but two labor unions are fighting 
over who shall be the bargaining agent 
in a plant, where the employer is ebso- 
lutely paralyzed and wants to employ 
men but cannot because two groups of 
laborers are fighting? Will this bill 
bring out those facts clearly so the pub- 
lic can understand what the situation is? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I do not believe so. 
I believe that problem is of a broad-gage 
type, as are many other problems which 
of necessity will have to be considered 
and should be considered perhaps within 
the near future by legislative committees. 
It is my opinion, and only my opinion, 
that this bill goes simply to the public 
interest where management and labor 
are holding back the productivity of es- 
sential consumer goods. 

Mr. LANDIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana. 

Mr. LANDIS. Is it not a fact that the 
steel companies gave a 30-day strike 
notice and also at the end of the 30-day 
strike notice the time was extended for 
the strike 1 week? I wonder if any re- 
quest for an extension of what is called 
the cooling-off period has been turned 
down by labor? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. 
edge. 

Mr. LANDIS. I was thinking of a 
voluntary system or a request that would 
be granted as was granted in the steel 
strike. I wonder if such a process as 
that might continue? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. The _ gentleman 
will remember that the Ford Motor Co., 
through its president, has said, yester- 
day I believe, that if the steel strike con- 
tinues the production of Ford motor cars 
will halt immediately. Is that not true? 

Mr. LANDIS. That is true, but here 
is what I am trying to bring out: Would 
the’ 30 days be considered a cooling-off 
period? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I shall discuss that 
problem in a few minutes. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. GIFFORD. I put in the Recorp 
a week ago Friday a statement which 
conveys exactly what the gentleman 
fears, that is, nationalization or social- 
ization resulting from all this. But I 
want to ask the gentleman this question: 
What.is there in this bill that will cure 
the defects that neither side may accept, 
if they do not want to, the result of the 
fact-finding body? What has the gen- 
tleman in this bill to cure that situation? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I want to cover 
that question in just a moment. 

Mr. HAND. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. HAND. Does the gentleman feel 
that corporate profits have a direct re- 
lationship to wages which should be 


Not to my knowl- 
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paid? For example, if A corporation is 
very well managed and it has corporate 
profits indicating ability to pay $2 an 
hour, but B corporation, not so well man- 
aged, cannot pay it, both companies 
making the same product, how does the 
gentleman overcome that proposition? 

Mr. RANDOLFH. This bill does not 
overcome it. 

Mr. HAND. Are there any substantial 
facts that you want to find in this bill 
beyond corporate profits? That is what 
it is efter, is it not—corporate profits? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. This bill? 

Mr. HAND. Yes. 

Mr. RANDOLFH. 
proposal? 

Mr. HAND. Fact finding. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Does the gentle- 
man mean in the settlement of a dis- 
pute? 

Mr. HAND. What facts do they want 
to find by this bill? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from West Virginia has again 
exvired. 

Mr. RANDOLPH... Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself fifteen additional minutes, 
and I shall answer the gentleman from 
New Jersey later. 

If the fact-finding process is to be 
effective these boards must be able to 
obtain all relevant information. Pro- 
vision for compelling the attendance of 
witnesses and parties and for access to 
records and for use of the subpena power 
to obtain them when necessary is a pre- 
requisite to the success of the fact-find- 
ing process. Those who think otherwise 


The President’s 


have short memories. 
It was early 1943, I believe, that John 
L. Lewis successfully opposed the efforts 


of the War Labor Board to secure his 
presence at a hearing in a pending coal 
dispute. Congress later enacted the pro- 
vision in the War Labor Disputes Act 
which gave subpena powers to the Na- 
tional War Labor Board. 

Nor is the element of defiance confined 
to certain labor leaders. Just a few 
weeks ago the General Motors Corp. 
withdrew from a hearing before a Presi- 
dentially appointed fact-finding board 
composed of men of outstanding integrity 
and considerable experience in the field 
of industrial relations. 

There is no valid objection to the 
granting of the use of the subpena power. 
The National War Labor Board never 
abused that power and the very existence 
of the power made it unnecessary to use 
the subpena except on rare occasions. 
The subpena power stricken from the bill 
by the House Committee on Labor should 
be restored. 

No party to a dispute which sincerely 
feels that it has merit on its side should 
be hesitant to submit the facts to the 
appraisal of fair-minded men. 

I would also recommend the restora- 
tion of the 30-day waiting period pro- 
vided in the measure as originally in- 
troduced. Under the bill the findings 
and reeommendations of the board 
would not be enforceable. Either party 
would be free to accept or reject the 
recommendation. The gentleman from 
Massachusetts indicated that just a mo- 
ment ago in his observation: Generally 
speaking, however, experience has shown 
that the general public interest in seeing 
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that the recommendations of such a 
board are accepted will be a sufficient 
guaranty in most instances to secure 
that acceptance. 

If strikes or lockouts are allowed, how- 
ever, during the period in which the 
fact-finding board is investigating the 
dispute, the likelihood of acceptance is 
diminished. Apart from the imperative 
necessity of preventing such work stop- 
pages, the existence of such a stop- 
page tends to lead the parties to adopt 
intransigent attitudes in regard to any 
yielding from their respective positions. 

We have a wholesome precedent in the 
history of the emergency boards which 
have been appointed under the Railway 
Labor Act. The recommendations of 
those boards have met with almost com- 
plete compliance and acceptance. The 
waiting period provided for in that act 
is demonstrated by the facts to be a use- 
ful provision. The 30-day period is a 
reasonable one. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Since the 
gentleman has called attention to the 
beneficial effects of the Railway Labor 
Act, I cannot resist the opportunity to 
point out that the proposals in H. R. 
5262, the so-called Case bill, follow very 
closely the procedure and the principles 
and policy of the Railway Labor Act. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. May I point out 
what is to me a more pertinent fact, 
that H. R. 4908 contains the procedure 
also, and that is the bill I am advocating 
today. 

I said the 30-day period is a reason- 
able one. It is identical in duration with 
the waiting period provided for in the 
War Labor Disputes Act. Labor and 
management have complied in the main 
with that requirement without apparent 
undue hardship. 

I should emphasize that the 30-day 
period provided for in H. R. 4908 as in- 
troduced is not a cooling-off period, as 
such, but the 30-day period is one in 
which the process of hearings and fact 
finding and recommendations will take 
place. I think there is a vast difference. 
A cooling period in which nothing is done 
would accomplish less than was intended. 
It is a period which looks toward the 
settlement of the dispute, and not a 
period of preparation for the beginning 
of a strike. Do you not think that is 
important? I think it is essentially 
sound that in that. period we prepare 
for the settlement of the dispute and do 
not use the time to prepare for a strike. 

Some labor leaders, perhaps all of 
them, have objected to the 30-day pro- 
vision. I have myself found no valid 
merit in the objections. The railway 
unions have had no difficulty under simi- 
lar provisions in the Railway Labor Act. 

The provisions of the bill would not of 
course be applicable to every type of 
labor dispute. That is what the gentle- 
man from New Jersey discussed a mo- 
ment ago. It is contemplated that the 
fact-finding procedure would be used in 
a relatively few cases. It would be uti- 
lized only when the Secretary of Labor 
had certified that conciliation: and ar- 
bitration had failed, that the parties 
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were unwilling to submit the contro. 
versy to arbitration, and that a stoppage 
of work would seriously affect the na. 
tional interest. The ‘procedure woulg 
not be applicable to disputes in smajj 
plants or local industries. That is why 
I partially answered the gentleman from 
Indiana by saying that there were per. 
haps reasons why now the fact-finding 
proposal would not be thoroughly under- 
stood by every man having a small busi- 
ness undertaking. Such provisions are 
sound. If public opinion is to be brought 
as an effective inducement upon the 
parties to accept the recommendations 
of fact-finding boards, there must not 
be too many such boards appointed, 1 
cannot make that too strong. That is 
my feeling and I believe it is the feeling 
of all Members of this House who sup- 
port fact finding in any degree. 

This public opinion could not be ef- 
fectively marshalled in support of the 
findings and recommendations of these 
boards. This bill, that is, H. R. 4908, 
would not create any legal rights in any 
of the parties to the dispute. Neither 
labor nor management may properly 
raise the cry of compulsion. Neverthe- 
less, I feel that the moral obligation is 
sufficient to guarantee virtually a com- 
plete compliance with the rules of the 
game as set forth in the bill H. R. 4908. 
Moral obligations are more effective in 
the settlement of labor disputes than 
the imposition of penalties. In that 
statement I can join my friends who 
even argue against the provisions of the 
fact-finding legislation. I think as a 
distinguished commentator in the field 
of labor relations has pointed out that 
legislation requiring married couples live 
happily ever after will not accomplish 
the desired results. Labor relations are 
nothing more than human relations on 
a larger scale. The history of no-strike, 
no-lock-out pledges, given by indusiry 
and labor during the war, indicates that 
moral obligations are more effective than 
legal sanctions in this field and the whole 
amount of time lost due to work stop- 
pages was small. = 

The existence of criminal penalties for 
engaging in strikes in Britain during 
the war did not prevent the occurrence 
of strikes in that nation. 

I think it is wise, therefore, that this 
bill create no legal duties. Moreover, 
while some of the representatives of la- 
bor may be reluctant to place their case 
before a fact-finding board as a referee, 
the public does because it is vitally af- 
fected by these controversies. I think 
there is a fair-mindedness and a direct- 
ness, gentlemen, as to this proposal of 
the President of the United States. 

In the survey of the American Inst!- 
tute of Public Opinion issued on January 
3, 1946, less than a month ago, 78 per- 
cent of the people canvassed were in 
favor of the President’s proposal and 
only 11 percent disapproved. Of the 
union members questioned on the sul- 
vey, 70 percent approved, 16 percent dis- 
approved, and 14 percent were undecided. 
In a similar survey conducted by the 
Des Moines Sunday Register, 72 percent 
of union members in Iowa voted for the 
approval of the Presideni’s plan. ; 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield again to the 

ventieman from TMiinois. 
“ Mr. VURSELL. Is it not a fact that 
everyone wants the facts, but is it not 
a further fact that not 10 percent, in 
your judgment, of the people who voted 
on the Gallup poll thought the thing 
through or knew what they were voting 
for? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. You have just stated 
your constituents knew how they stood 
on this matter, as expressed to you in 
letters, and so forth. Why would not 
you believe the poll to be as valid and 
correct as to receive a letter or a state- 
ment on this subject by communication? 

Mr. VURSELL. I qualified my state- 
ment by referring to businessmen who 
generally think things through along 
that line a little more quickly than the 
general public. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. In a degree, that 
may be correct. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
In view of the great public support that 
the President’s proposal has had, accord- 
ing to the Gallup poll, can the acting 
chairman give us any reason why a Dill 
carrying out the purpose of the Presi- 
dent’s proposal was not favorably re- 
ported by the Committee on Labor? The 
bill failed to receive the favorable action 
of the committee, and there must be 
some reason why a bill recommended by 
the President, which was so popular and 
had so much support in the public mind, 
has not received favorable action by the 
Committee on Labor. That situation 
bothers me. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Of course, it dis- 
turbs the gentleman now speaking. I 
think the Labor Committee should have 
reported the Presidential request, as em- 
bodied in H. R. 4908. A motion to rc- 
port the bill, unamended, the President’s 
bill, was defeated 13 to 5. A motion to 
strike out the subpena powers was de- 
feated 9 to 7. A motion to strike out 
the waiting period was defeated 10 to 7. 
You have both sides of this picture— 
those who were opposed to the subpena 
and those who were opposed to the cool- 
ing-off period. A motion to strike out 
both the waiting period and the subpena 
power was adopted 10 to8. Then, finally, 
the bill as amended was reported by that 
same vote to the House. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Which bill as amended? The bill now 
under consideration? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Yes. H. R. 4908. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
The bill reflecting the views of the Presi- 
dent, then, did not receive the support of 
a majority of the members of the com- 
mittee? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. No. It was defeat- 
ed. A motion to report the bill without 
amendment was lost 13 to 5. Only five of 
us voted to report the Presidential re- 
quest, as embodied in H. R. 4908. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
So the bill carrying out the President’s 
viewpoint has not been reported by the 
Committee on Labor? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. No, sir, it has not. 
I think it should have been. 
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Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
I was wondering why, with the over- 
whelming support it has from the public, 
it did not receive a favorable report from 
the Committee on Labor. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. The genileman 
must understand I have a very sincere 
regard for the members of the Commit- 
tee on Labor. They disagreed with me, 
but I do not fall out with them personally 
on that count. They have their view- 
points and their reasons for such action. 
I regret the action taken. I wish we could 
have brought here the President’s bill in 
toto and let it be discussed and voted up 
or down. We would thus let the country 
know that we as Democrats and Repub- 
licans stand behind the President in this 
period of reconversion, in his attempt to 
bring about economic stability. We had 
unity in war—we need it now in peace. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield. 

Mr, HOFFMAN. Will the gentleman 
tell the committee how many of those 
five were proxy votes? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. One was a proxy. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Does the gentleman 
mean there were four of them present? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Yes. The gentle- 
man from North Carolina (Mr. BarpEen], 
the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
HartTLey], the gentleman from Indiana 
(Mr. Lanpis], and myself. Mr. Morrti- 
SON’s proxy made the five votes. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. DidI understand 
the gentleman to say that 72 percent of 
the votes amongst labor unions recom- 
mended the President’s proposed bill? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Seventy percent, as 
shown by the Gallup poll throughout the 
Nation. Seventy-two percent, as shown 
by a poll taken in Iowa. . That is of the 
union members. Seventy percent Na- 
tion-wide; in another poll in Iowa, 72 
percent. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. Did I understand 
the gentleman correctly when he said the 
representatives of labor before your com- 
mittee opposed the President’s sug- 
gested legislation? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. That is correct. 
Mr. Murray, Mr. Green, and Mr. Lewis. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. Then, the gentle- 
man means to say that they were not 
supporting a majority of their own peo- 
ple in this matter? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I do not mean to 
say anything about who they were rep- 
resenting. I only say to you they were 
opposed to this legislation. I like to 
believe the majority of labor union mem- 
bers feel otherwise. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. Well, they were 
not representing a majority, then, be- 
fore your committee, in their opposition 
to this bill. Of course, that is not tak- 
ing into consideration a segment of our 
population known as John Q. Public. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. AndI think that he 
is a tremendously important factor. 
That is the reason why the President 
wants this legislation passed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of California. I have 
often heard from both sides of this prob- 
lem that they do not want the facts con- 
cerning industry disclosed to labor or 
the facts concerning the unions disclosed 
to industry. Is it your conception that 
the facts which are submitted to the 
President are confidential facts, and 
those facts respecting industry will not 
be turned over to labor, and vice versa? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. That is correct. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. In 
other words, they are just for the use of 
the President? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Yes; for the care- 
fully used fact-finding board in a par- 
ticular dispute at issue. The President, 
as I say, has so indicated. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. And 
not to be disclosed to either party to be 
used by either party in its controversy 
with the other party. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Absolutely not. I 
now yield to the gentleman from New 
York. 

Mr. CELLER. I should like to ask two 
questions of the gentleman from West 
Virginia, who is an expert on this mat- 
ter: Would the gentleman say that the 
Case substitute bill would be a return to 
yellow-dog contracts and indiscriminate 
labor injunctions? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Ishould sav asI see 
it on a quick survey of the Case bill, 
and that is all I have been able to make 
because I did not see it until yesterday 
afternoon—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from West Virginia has again 
expired. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 3 additional minutes. 

Mr. CELLER. Is the gentleman’s an- 
swer in the affirmative? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I say as I under- 
stand the Case bill, and I received it last 
night or late yesterday afternoon, it is a 
catch-all bill. It may have some pro- 
visions within it which are agreeable. 
The gentleman from South Dakota calls 
attention to the so-called 30-dav waiting 
period, as contained in the Case bill; 
that is contained in the President's 
request. 

Mr. CELLER. Yes; but it would allow 
a return to indiscriminate labor injunc- 
tions. 

Mr. CASE of South 
absolutely not. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I have said that I 
believed the bill was a catch-all bill, that 
there are so many provisions which I 
think would have to be studied on their 
individual merits at a particular time. 

I am for this bill, the President’s bill. 
In the public interest he has requested it 
as an instrumentality to be placed in his 
hands to give to the people of this coun- 
iry, the consuming public, an uninter- 
rupted production of consumer goods in 
a time when we need them; he is not 
damning labor or management in re- 
questing that. 

Mr. CELLER. I wish, if I may be per- 
mitted, to answer my own question. The 
Case bill does return to those very dark 
and murky days; and, to quote the Bible, 
“as a dog returneth to his vomit, so a fool 
returneth to his folly.” 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Now, wait a minute. 
Mr. Chairman, I object to those words. 


Dakota. Oh, 
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I ask that those words be taken down as 
unparliamentary language. 

Mr. CELLER. But I quoted the Bible. 

The CHAIRMAN. What words does 
the gentleman object to? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Where he said we 
would be like a dog returning to his vomit 
if we defeated this bill. 

fr. CELLER. I said the Case bill. 
That is a quotation from the Bible. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The gentleman can 
quote more Scripture to his purpose than 
anyone else. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair rules 
this all out of order. The Clerk will take 
down the words objected to. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand that the words of the gentleman 
from Michigan be taken down. He said 
I quoted Scripture to my own purpose, 
like the devil. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise to a point of order. 
When a demand is made to take down 
a Member’s words, that Member has no 
right to the floor until the matter has 
been settled. 

The CHAIRMAN. All gentlemen will 
take their seats. 

The Clerk will report the words ob- 
jected to. 

The Clerk read, as follows: 

Mr. CELLER. I wish, if I may be permitted, 
to answer my own question. The Case bill 
does return to those very dark and murky 
days; and, to quote the Bible, “would they 
be like a fool who returneth to his folly, or 
a dog that returneth to his vomit?” 


The CHAIRMAN. The Committee will 
rise. 

Accordingly, the committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. CuetFr, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
H. R. 4908, to provide for the appoint- 
ment of fact-finding boards to investi- 
gate labor disputes seriously affecting 
the national public interest, and for 
other purposes, certain words used in 
debate were objected to and on request 
were taken down and read at the Clerk’s 
desk, and he herewith reported the same 
to the House. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the words objected to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Ce.teR. I wish, if I may be permitted, 
to answer my own question. The Case bill 
does return to those very dark and murky 
days; and, to quote the Bible, “would they 
be like a fool who returneth to his folly, or 
a dog that returneth to his vomit?” 


The SPEAKER. The Chair does not 
know all that happened before the lan- 
guage objected to was used, but the name 
of no Member is mentioned. In the 
words taken down the gentleman was 
giving his opinion of a measure before 
the House. The Chair would be com- 
peiled to hold that the language is not 
unparliamentary. 

The Committee will resume its sitting. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 4908, with 
Mr. CueEtr in the chair. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Chairman, I 
shall not quote from the Bible or at- 
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tempt to quote from any book. I would 
repeat the words of Joaquin Miller in 
that famous poem Columbus, when he 
said: 
This mad sea shows its teeth tonight. 
He curls his lip, he lies in wait with lifted 
teeth as if to bite. 


I think we get into a biting mood when 
it comes to a discussion of this problem, 
and it is not good, my colleagues, to be- 
come unduly upset. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. itANDOLPH. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Missouri. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. I wanted to make 
this observation, that the President has 
proposed a remedy for the solution of-our 
industrial strife. Is it the opinion of 
the gentleman that if we do not follow 
the President’s proposal, then about the 
only step for us is legislation which will 
be definitely toward socialization of in- 
dustry? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. The gentleman ex- 
presses my fear that socialization or na- 
tionalization of industry may come if this 
unabated pulling and hauling goes on. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from West Virginia has again 
expired. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself four additional minutes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, wil] 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. My question in- 
volves this assumption that the gentle- 
man, and I think it is a logical one, is 
wholeheartedly and vigorously in sup- 
port of the President’s bill, the so-called 
Norton bill. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. That is right. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. But if after consid- 
eration the Members of the House should 
vote for the Case bill, as I know the gen- 
tleman, he is in no way intimating that 
we are like dogs returning to our vomit. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. The gentleman re- 
turns to a term I was trying to forget. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I would 
say that the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia is far too intelligent, far too gen- 
erous ever to make such comment, or 
have words put in his mouth on a bill 
which he says he is not familiar with the 
details of. The gentleman from West 
Virginia would never make such a broad 
statement unless he had an opportunity 
to study it. The gentleman from West 
Virginia never would. 

Mr. RANDOLFH. I hope the gentle- 
man from West Virginia is worthy of the 
gentleman’s words of my position. 

Now, may I be allowed to close by say- 
ing that I gave you the vote in connec- 
tion with the poll of the cross sections of 
America, and specifically the members of 
unionism. 

It is interesting to note also that some 
of the great religious organizations of 
this country have endorsed the principle 
of fact finding. The Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America, repre- 
senting 25 Protestant denominations, the 
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Synagogue Council of America, and the 
Department of Social Action of the Na. 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference have 
recommended the use of the fact-finding 
process, 

Before making this proposal the Presj. 
dent convened a _ labor-management 
conference, Labor and management 
were given every opportunity to reach an 
agreement upon machinery for the set- 
tlement of labor disputes. The confer- 
ence failed to come to grips with the very 
vital problem as to the machinery to be 
created for the resolution of disputes 
when conciliation or mediation have 
failed. 

The President is attempting to smooth 
the road for reconversion, offering a 
democratic and fair-minded. means for 
the settlement of major labor. disputes, 
The problems of reconversion are pecu- 
liarly complex and exceedingly difficult, 
We should furnish the Nation’s Chief 
Executive with the equipment he needs 
for a successful solution of the problem 
of the settlement of major labor-man- 
agement controversies. 

Gentlemen, do not quickly turn your 
minds and your votes against the Presi- 
dent’s request as embodied in H. R. 4908. 

Mr. LANDIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 20 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, strikes and threats of 
strikes are causing much controversy 
throughout the Nation. The strike 
wave has monopolized public attention. 
Everyone is interested in reestablishing 
labor-management peace and getting the 
Nation safely back on the reconversion 
road. The Nation is looking to Capitol 
Hill as well as the White House for termi- 
nation of the strife. America wants full 
production and full employment. Our 
people want no protracted interruption 
in our reconversion program. Their 
happiness and well being are at stake. 

Perhaps the administration made a 
mistake when it removed the War Labor 
Board before the reconversion program 
was under way. If the War Labor Board 
had been continued for another 6 months 
and the Little Steel wage formula in- 
creased 15 to 20 percent, we might be in 
full production today. Prices could have 
been raised enough to allow management 
to pay the wage increase... Of course, 
many would shout inflation but full pro- 
duction is the only sure weapon against 
runaway inflation. 

Since President ‘Truman _ turned 
thumbs down on my proposal to allow a 
small committee from Congress to be 
present at some of the fact-finding ses- 
sions, it leaves little opportunity for us to 
get the facts about labor disputes. 

Congress is divided on what should be 
done and, therefore, what it should do. 
The fight on the House floor over strike- 
prevention legislation probably will be a 
hard and bitter one. It’s outcome will 
be highly important to the immediate 
future of the Nation. 

Care must be taken in shaping labor 
legislation, because you cannot make a 
man work in a democracy. I believe it is 
the duty of Congress to set up guide posts 
and do everything possible to create bet- 
ter relations between labor and manage- 
ment. Victory or defeat in the postwar 
period will depend upon the cooperation 
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of labor and management. What we 
need in America is teamwork. If we use 
our heritage and experience in teamwork 
we can build an economy and a standard 
of living the like of which the world has 
never Known. We need emphasis on 
eood management and persuasion rather 
than regimentation and compulsion. 
There must be mutual confidence and 
understanding between capital and la- 
por. This cannot be brought about 
by harsh heavy-handed unenforceable 
mandates such as compulsory cooling- 
off periods and the like. 

At this point I would like to quote 
from Abraham Lincoln: 

All that serves labor serves the Nation. 
All that harms labor is treason to America. 
No line can be drawn between these two. 
If any man tells you he loves America yet 
hates labor, he is a liar. If any man teils 
you he trusts America yet fears labor, he is 
afool. There is no America without labor. 

Property is the fruit of labor; property is 
desirable; is a positive good in the world. 
That some should become rich shows that 
others may become rich, and hence is just 
encouragement to industry and enterprise— 
let not him who is houseless pull down the 
house of another, but let bim labor dili- 
gently to build one fer himself, thus by ex- 
ample assuring that his own shall be safe 
from violence—I take it that it is best for 
all to leave each man free to acquire property 
as fast as he can. Some will get wealthy. 
I don’t believe in a law to prevent a man 
from getting rich; it would do more harm 
than good. 


Mr. Chairman, the right of labor to 
organize and bargain collectively with 
employers is one of the cornerstones of 
competitive enterprise. The process of 
such bargaining must be protected and 
strenethened if we are to have real jobs 
and prosperity for all. Almost every- 
one agrees in collective bargaining. 
However, it means nothing unless it is 
eccompanied with the right to strike at 
the expiration of a contract. But on the 
hand, workers and management 
must not violate collective bargaining 
agreements, 

Much is being said and much thought 
is properly being given to the question of 
legislation which would have as its aim 
the prevention of wildcat strikes or the 
breakine of contracts arrived at by co!- 
lective bargainine. 

After most careful deliberation I am 
fearful that most of the proposed legis- 
lation on this subject is impracticable 
and that there is no certain legislative 
penecea that can cure this particular 
dificulty. Right here I might add that 
I have been misquoted. But there are 
certain phases of said proposed legisla- 
A 
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on that might be helpful te this end. 
‘or instance, I think the proper commit- 
tees of Congress can work out legislation, 
the details of which I need not attempt 
to discuss here, whereby certain privileges 
now enjoyed by laboring men through 
the generosity of the Federal Govern- 
Ment might be withdrawn in the event 
they violate their collective bargaining 
asreements—for instance, certain wel- 
fare benefits. 

There is one thing certain, and I think 
there is unanimity of opinion forming 
on the question, that it is wholly imprac- 
iicable to make a compulsory so-called 
cooling-off period. You could not en- 
force it. You never did it under the 
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Smith-Connally bill in time of war. How 
can you expect to do so in time of peace? 

Much good argument has been pre- 
sented to the effect that there ought to 
be a joint responsibility between the em- 
ployer and the employee when the con- 
tract is violated by either party. It has 
been suggested that the labor organiza- 
tions be required to give bond and be re- 
sponsible for damages resulting from the 
breach of such contracts. I am of the 
opinion that if such a law could be en- 
forced it would be the most effective way 
to break up labor unions that has ever 
been suggested. In the first place, there 
are not many labor unions with sufficient 
funds or assets to cover damages caused 
by wild-cat strikes; and in the second 
place, if a bond was required the cost of 
such would be prohibitive. 

And right here I might digress from 
the general theme I have been discussing 
to the specific question of contract vio- 
lations as affecting the United Mine 
Workers of America. It is a proud but 
true boast that the national organiza- 
tion of the United Mine Workers of 
America, which enters into contract with 
the national operators’ organizations in- 
volving the employment of more than 
half a million men, have never in all 
their history violated a contract so en- 
tered into. It may also be said as a 
general proposition that the same is true 
of the mine operator. There is no bond 
for the fulfillment of the contract neces- 
sary by either the miner or the opérator. 
Both, as national organizations, are fi- 
nancially responsible, and, moreover, as 
said before, they do not breach their 
contracts. When a wild-cat or unau- 
thorized strike occurs—and they have 
occurred—they are frowned upon by the 
national organization and the recalci- 
trant union members promptly brought 
to terms. 

If the national organization was by 
enforceable law made responsible for 
damage resulting from a wild-cat strike 
it would obviously be unfair to the hun- 
dreds of thousands of loyal members of 
the organization who were obeying their 
contract to have their national funds 
dissipated in such manner. If it is sug- 
gested that each local of the United Mine 
Workers of America give a bond or be 
liable for damages, the impracticability 
of such a suggestion is at once apparent 
for reasons which I have before stated. 

Labor generally would do well to emu- 
late the example of the individual mem- 
bers of the United Mine Workers of 
America who throughout the years have 
always urged more production and have 
never collectively inveighed against im- 
proved machinery and methods as have 
some labor organizations. This fact 
alone has resulted in the almost unbe- 
lievable situation that today one Ameri- 
can coal miner mines six tens of coal 
while one English miner, with his old 
metheds, his wheelbarrow and basket 
carrying facilities, mines 1,900 pounds of 
coal. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANDIS. I yield. 

Mr. BAILEY. Is the gentleman ad- 
vised that during the war America mod- 
ernized the British coal mines by the in- 
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stallation of electrical and mining equip- 
ment and loading equipment? 

Mr. LANDIS. If they needed the coal, 
they should have had new machinery. 

Mr. BAILEY. They did that, so there 
is nothing to be gained by any compari- 
son of coal mining in England and in 
this country. 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. If the 
gentleman will yield. I think the gen- 
tleman is referring to a statement by 
Mr. John L. Lewis about the amounts of 
tonnage produced in this country as 
against the amount produced in Eng- 
land: 6 tons produced in the United 
States as against 1 ton in England. 

Mr. LANDIS. And also, our mining 
organization did not fight the improve- 
ments of machinery. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANDIS. I yield. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania. On 
that basis it is probable that the wae¢es 
of the miners in this country with re- 
spect to their production is less than the 
wages of miners in Great Britain. 

Mr. LANDIS. Well, the point to be 
brought cut is that in accepting im- 
proved machinery they should receive 
more wages. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania. But, 
actually, they receive less money per ton 
or per pound than they receive in 
England. 

Mr. LANDIS. Not only has the Amer- 
ican mineworker been an cutspoken pro- 
ponent of increased production both dur- 
ing war and peace time but he has dem- 
onstrated his ability to carry out this 
theory. This attitude and the results 
therefrom, I think, mey truthfully be said 
to spring largely from the fact that he 
voluntarily enters into a collective 
gaining agreement and hes not been 
compelled to do so and feels that he 
should live up to the spirit of that agree- 
ment. 

So again I say, a proposal to make 
labor unions liable for wildest strikes 
in violation of a contract and to require 
them to furnish bond for such liability, 
no matter how well-intentioned, is a stab 
directly at the heart of unionism and is 
not advocated, I have discovered, by thoce 
who have thought deeply on the cuestion 
and who are vitally concerned with sclv- 
ing this most distressing problem 

Tt seems clear to me, in the light of 
all the circumstances and the happenings 
of the last several vears, that 
intentioned person should want to de- 
stroy the labor unions. There are many 
of us who want to get rid of some of 
the abuses on both sides of the lahbc* 
question, but if you are to have collective 
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ity throughout this Nation in the belief 
that the eventual solution of labor dif- 
ficulties will come through the agency of 
collective bargaining and improvements 
upon the laws relating theretc—the only 
known source of authority for collective 
bargaining is through the employer and 
the united employees. 

At this point I also want to congratu- 
late the United Mine Workers organiza- 
tien for having a fining clause in their 
contract which provides a fine of $2 p 
day for the first and second day and § 
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for each additional day out on strike 
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during the violation of their collective 
bargaining agreement. Another good 
proviso in their contract with manage- 
ment, in regard to minor disputes, is that 
the mine must be in operation before 
a dispute is discussed before the miners 
and operators grievance committees. 
Since these two sections have been 
adopted the miners have come a long way 
toward better relations between labor 
and management. I also understand the 
American garment workers have placed 
a fining clause in their new contract. It 
might be the opportune time for other 
industries to give the necessary wage in- 
creases inreturn for a fining clause in 
their contracts. 

The Smith-Connally Act shou!d be re- 
pealed. It should never have been 
enacted, although those who voted for it 
no doubt, deeming it a war measure, felt 
compelled to take some action at that 
time. But this character of legislation 
cmphasizes the fact that it is wholly im- 
practicable and impossible by legislative 
mandate, such as has been proposed, to 
make a man work under our republican 
form of government. 

The Smith-Connally Act, like other 
war legislation, was hastily conceived 
and enacted. It never, even in part, ful- 
filled the praiseworthy purposes for 
which it was intended. I place the Pres- 
ident’s proposed labor reform legislation 
in the same category as the Smith-Con- 
nally Act. Somecne has styled it and 
his message to Congress relating thereto, 
as the second Missouri Compromise. 
Some of its proposals and its features 
may be praiseworthy; other phases of it 
are so impracticable and unenforceable 
and contrary to the spirit of the Ameri- 


can cititzenship and American rights as 
to damn the whole suggestion. 

I am opposed to the heavy hand of the 
Federal Government, when it steps into 
the breach, requiring that a collective- 


bargaining agreement shall be based 
upon the employer's ability to pay. Ob- 
viously some employers are better able 
to pay a high wage scale than others. 
Would you put a premium upon lack of 
thrift? Would you stifle initiative and 
business ingenuity, which in large part 
has made this Republic the wonder of 
the world? Is it fair that one manufac- 
turer be required to pay a high wage 
scale and another a low one when they 
are in direct competition with each oth- 
er? Is it conceivable that this is to be 
regarded as a sound economic policy? 
Other phases of it are so impractical 
and unenforceable, and contrary to the 
spirit of American citizenship and Amer- 
ican rights, as to damn the whole sug- 
gestion. Iam opposed to the heavy hand 
of the Federal Government when it steps 
into the breach requiring that collective- 
bargaining agreements shall be based 
upon the employer’s ability to pay. Ob- 
vicusly, some employers are better able to 
pay a high wage scale than others. 
Would you put a premium on lack of 
thrift? Would you stifle initiative and 
business initiative which in large part 
has made this Republic the wonder of the 
world? Is it fair to require that one 
manufacturer be required to pay high 
wege scales and another a low one when 
they are in direct competition with each 
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other? Is it conceivable that this is to be 
regarded as a sound economic policy? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANDIS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. As I un- 
derstand, both labor and management 
are egainst such a provision. 

Mr. LANDIS. That is true. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. If that 
policy should be followed would you not 
have just as many different wage scales 
as you have industries throughout the 
United States? 

Mr. LANDIS, There is no question 
abcut that. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky, 
policy of ability to pay. 

Mr. LANDIS. There is no question 
about that. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. And, as 
the gentleman pcints out, it would place 
a premium on inefficient management 
and penalize efficient, active, cxperi- 
enced management, would it not? 

Mr. LANDIS. The gentleman from 
Kentucky is correct. Moreover, the 
whole theory of a labor-dispute, fact- 
finding agency is too New Dealish for me. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
another question? 

Mr. LANDIS. I yield. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. In the 
year 1919 we had a similar period of 
disturbance and confusion throughout 
the country when it was proposed to 
turn the railroads back to their own- 
ers. Many business people and others 
throughout the country said it would 
not do unless we put an antistrike pro- 
vision in the law; that if we did not do 
that the railroad men would strike all 
over the country. Under the high pres- 
sure of that time, the Senate passed a 
law returning the railroads to their own- 
ers with an antistrike provision in the 
law, fixing a very severe penalty for any 
two or more persons who should unite 
and agree to quit work. 

The bill came over to the House of 
Representatives. The House of Repre- 
sentatives refused to be stampeded into 
that proposal, and finally out of it all 
the Anderson amendment was offered to 
that bill that passed the Senate, and that 
was the beginning of this Mediation and 
Conciliation Act for the railroad workers 
of the country. I was against the anti- 
strike provision being put in the law, and 
I had occasion at that time to say that 
I did not believe the time would come in 
this country as long as we were a free 
country that you could dig coal, operate 
the factories, or run railroads success- 
fully at the point of a bayonet. What 
does the gentleman think about that? 

Mr. LANDIS. There is no question 
but what the gentleman from Kentucky 
is right. After the First World War the 
Government undertook to run the coal 
mines, and it cost about $200 per ton for 
the coal mined. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANDIS. I yield. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I wish 
to point out the fact that we have some 
reason to be optimistic in the workings 
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of our American system, for within the 
past few days a great deal of progress 
has been made in the settlement of yarj. 
ous labor disputes throughout the coun. 
try, and the next few days hold promise 
of more and more peaceful setilements 
to come between labor and management. 

Mr. LANDIS. I believe that is true. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. One 
other question, if the gentleman ywijj 
permit. 

Mr. LANDIS. I should like to pro- 
ceed, but I will yield if the gentleman 
will be brief. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I assume 
the gentleman favors the strengthen- 
ing of the conciliation and mediation 
principle. 

Mr. LANDIS. There is no question 
about thet. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. And we 
may be today inaugurating for business 
generally a policy that was adopted more 
than twenty-odd years ago as to the 
railroads. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Indiana has expired. 

Mr. LANDIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself an additional 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, the whole theory of a 
labor dispute fact-finding agency is too 
New Dealish for me. It smacks of bu- 
reaucracy in the worst form. If the 
agency worked perfectly in accordance 
with the proposed law it nevertheless 
would be bad—bad in principle and bad 
in ultimate economic results. But when 
you take into the equation the fact that 
no such bureaucratic agency is liable to 
be free from outside and inside danger- 
ous influences, from prejudices, precon- 
ceived notions, and burdened with such 
inefficiencies as usually characterize 
such agencies, it makes it impracticable 
that the American people at this time 
embark on any such visionary and hare- 
brained venture. 

Aside from the ordinary objectionable 
features of most hastily created bureaus, 
the country is and should properly be 
alarmed at the insiduous influence in 
those bureaus of a communistic tenden- 
cy, and I for one refuse to be lead by 
these star-gazing, starry-eyed bureau- 
crats into the pink pits of communism. 

Federal decision must not be substi- 
tuted for free agreement, but Federal 
machinery to promote peaceful settle- 
ment of disputes should be improved. I 
am certain fact-finding alone is not the 
answer to our difficulties. I believe we 
also need a Federal mediation board to 
consider disputes which are not settled 
by collective bargaining. This Board 
should include labor, management, and 
the public-—all equally represented. 

When labor and management do not 
get together through collective bargain- 
ing, it should be turned over to the Medi- 
ation Board, and the Mediatio. Board 
should be able to promptly induce man- 
agement and labor to compromise. 

If mediation should fail, then the 
Board should be authorized to recom- 
mend that the dispute be submitted to 
an arbitration commission. To make 
this plan operative and effective both 
labor and management would have to 
agree to it. If either labor or manase- 
ment balked, Government could not 
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force acceptance of a recommendation 
or a decision of the arbitration commis- 
sion. We may reliably depend, I think, 
upon arbitration voluntarily entered into 
py the parties in a spirit of fairness 
which in so many instances now is shown 
in lavor controversies. At least this is 
the best hope of the hour. 

Mediation and voluntary arbitration 
will not always prevent strikes, but I be- 
lieve it is a step in the right direction in 
solving most of our labor-management 
strife. Both labor and management 
should willingly accept this method, and 
if left alone by a meddling Government 
who ought to know they cannot success- 
fully bludgeon their way through this 
problem, I think voluntary arbitration 
and mediation will in most instances 
solve the problem. 

Both industry and labor have respon- 
sibilities. Industry must win the confi- 
dence of its working organization. It can 
win this confidence when it stands for 
those things which make for better 
homes, better educational facilities, bet- 
ter health, and all that goes to make up 
a healthful and contented community 
life. Every industry should have a plan 
that provides a proper contact between 
management and the workers. This will 
give the rank and file of labor an under- 
standing of the problems of business as 
they relate to financing, producing, and 
marketing. It will also give business 
first-hand information about the prob- 
lem of labor. Workers also have respon- 
sibilities. Too many workers consider a 
union as merely a grievance committee 
to secure all the wages it can squeeze out 
of the employer. A union must be a con- 
structive organization designed to pro- 
mote the mutual best interests of the 
employer and employees. Those unions 
that have adopted a policy to help man- 
agement to improve production and re- 
duce costs are to be commended. Amer- 
ican labor is smart enough to know it 
must produce the products, gocds, and 
services upon which profits and taxes 
must be had and levied to pay the cost 
of social security. 

America is the hope of the world. We 
have just begun to climb the ladder. 
Private industry must organize and co- 
operate in a manner which will make un- 
necessary another WPA. Only through 
the processes of private enterprise will 
the American people enjoy a higher 
Standard of living. 

I should like to make one point clear, 
and that is that we have three problems 
before Congress. One is to try to pre- 
vent a breach of contract after collective 
bargaining is agreed to, and I think the 
only effective way to do that is for the 
union to put a fining clause in their con- 
tacts with management. If that is not 
done, then about the only thing that 
Congress can do would be to amend the 
Social Security Act and take the welfare 
benefits away from those labor unions 
and individuals who break their con- 
wwacts. Another problem is for stronger 
conciliation, mediation, and voluntary 
arbitration. That question is not in- 
corporated in this bill. We should have 
deLter mediation, conciliation, and vol- 
Ultary arbitration, 
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The third point is that business com- 
plains that they do not have the same 
rights that unions have under the Wag- 
ner Act. Then we should bring the Wag- 
ner Act before the right committee and 
iron out the difficulties. 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANDIS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Wyoming. 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. I want 
to commend the gentleman on the 
splendid presentation he has made, and 
I want to make this observation. As- 
sume that the United Mine Workers of 
America have a record wherein they have 
never broken a contract that they have 
entered into, and that they also have in 
their contract a provision for fines in 
case of any violation of contract. Does 
the gentleman believe that it would be 
good policy for the Congress to step in 
and say to that industry and to that 
union, “Now, you have made an agree- 
ment. You have a record of keeping 
your agreement. You have provided for 
penalties, but we do not like that ar- 
rangement. We are going to provide a 
different penalty.” Is that sound policy 
in the gentleman’s opinion? 

Mr. LANDIS. Ii is a question of what 
constitutes sound policy. What should 
Congress do to make a sound policy? 
You could not put 750,000 steelworkers 
in jail for being out on strike. 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. That is 
not quite the question that I had in mind. 

Mr. LANDIS. The gentleman wants 
@ penalty for breach of contract, as IT 
understand. 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. Yes. As 
I understand, the United Mine Workers 
and the coal operators have provided a 
penalty in their own agreements. 

Mr. LANDIS. That is right. 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. Now 
then, they are the ones who are prima- 
rily concerned. Of course, the public is 
concerned also. But they have already 
worked out their particular problems. 
Does the gentleman think it is good policy 
for Congress to come in and say, “Well, 
we do not like that arrangement. Weare 
going to provide a different penalty?” 

Mr. LANDIS. The trouble is that the 
railroad workers and the miners have 
gone through these strike periods for 
many years, and they have made some 
gains in a better relationship between 
management and labor. Some other or- 
ganizations are going through a period 
now, that the miners and the railroad 
men went through years ago. About the 
only thing that we could do in Congress 
would be to say, “Here, we want to take 
care of a breach of contract or wildcat 
strike.” A wildcat strike is a breach of a 
collective-bargaining agreement, and 
about the only thing that we can do is to 
take away workers’ welfare rights, say, 
for a period of a year. If workers were 
out on a wildcat strike in any period dur- 
ing the year and for the entire year, they 
wou!d lose their welfare rights, such as 
compensation benefits. 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. Here is 
an organization that has entered into an 
agreement and has a record of keeping 
its agreement. In the agreement it has 
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provided for a penalty. Inasmuch as 
that procedure and policy has worked 
out so successfully, it seems to me it 
would be unwise for the Congress to dis- 
turb that arrangement. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Indiana has expired. 

Mr. LANDIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself ten additional minutes. 

The Garment Workers of America in 
their new contract emphasize that fact. 
They have included that in their new 
contract. I understand that in connec- 
tion with the Ford contract they asked 
for it. I do not know whether or not it 
is present in the new Ford contract. 
They have asked for it also in the Gen- 
eral Motors contract. If they will all 
put that clause in their contracts, there 
would be no need of legislation to solve 
this problem. 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. 
we not encourage that policy? 

Mr. LANDIS. There is no question 
about that. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANDIS. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Pursu- 
ing further the question propounded by 
the gentleman from Wyoming, is it the 
gentleman’s idea that in cases where they 
do not include it in their contract we 
should pass a law stating that where 
they breach a no-strike clause the com- 
pany could sue the union and its officers 
end members? 

Mr. LANDIS. 
provision. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Would 
not that in effect open the door for com- 
panies to start suing and breaking up 
the unions? 

Mr. LANDIS. There is no question 
about that. The result of it would be 
to break the unions. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANDIS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I should be 
much interested in having the 
man’s recommendation as to what steps 
we should take in order to make both 
sides to the contract responsible. If a 
wildcat strike develops and the 
closes down, what is the remedy? 
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Mr. LANDIS. About the only remedy 
we can apply through legislation is to 
take away their welfare rights, their 
compensation. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. That is what I 
want to bring out. This Congress simply 
writes a law which says to the worker 
“You can assess your own fine cr you can 
behave yourself and have no fine.” As 
I view it, we do not take anvthing away 


from him. He imposes his own execu- 
tion. 

Mr. LANDIS. That is correct. An 
amendment to the Social Security Act 
would deny welfare benefits to wildcat 
strikers. Back in 1919 in the coal fields, 
trip riders, and other single men, would 
come to work, and one of them would 
jump on a stump and say, “Let us throw 
out our water and go home.” Then the 
married men working at that mine 
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would have to go home because of this 
action. After they put the fining clause 
in their contract that eliminated most 
of the trouble. Now we may have to 
insert a clause to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act—to take away their welfare 
benefits if they are out on a wildcat strike. 
We believe in collective barganing and 
we believe in giving them the right to 
strike at the expiration of their contract, 
but on the other hand we want them to 
keep agreements. The question is, what 
are we going to do to make them keep 
their agreement? Are you going to fine 
them or put them in jail? Here is a 
mine out on strike with 500 men. There 
are 500,000 workmen employed, but here 
is one mine that does not want to work. 
Tf the 500 men out on wildcat strike lost 
their welfare benefits they would be 
more careful the next time. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. What the gentle- 
man means to say is, they by their act 
deprive themselves of their own benefits. 

Mr. LANDIS. That is right. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Congress does not 
take anything away from them? 

Mr. LANDIS. Correct. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. You lay down a 
set of rules for playing the game? 

Mr. LANDIS. That is right. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. If so-and-so vio- 
lates the rules, he enforces his own pen- 
alty on himself? 

Mr. LANDIS. You are entirely right. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Therefore, I do 
not believe Congress takes anything away 
from him in appreaching the proposition 
in that manner. 

As I understand the gentleman, then, 
he does not recommend any kind of ac- 
tion which would place into the law the 
right of anyone to sue a union’s purse, 
if you please, for monetary damages due 
to the breaking of a contract? 

Mr. LANDIS. That is correct. You 
would break every union in the coun- 
try, no question about that. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANDIS. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I also 
want to compliment the gentleman from 
Indiana on his studious approach to this 
whole problem, evidently based upon long 
years of experience and of working with 
the probiem. I was struck by what the 
gentleman has just proposed in the mat- 
ter of providing penalties for violation of 
contracts. I think I might say that it is 
a logical approach to the problem to say 
that if labor itself violates its own con- 
tract it might forfeit rights to social- 
security benefits which the Government 
has conferred. As a matter of fact, I 
might say also that after working on this 
proposed substitute bill my first ap- 
proach to the problem was with the 
thought of using that principie and pre- 
paring a bill which I thought might go 
to the Committee on Ways and Means, 
Since that commitee has jurisdiction of 
legislation dealing with social security. 
But the way the matter has progressed, 
it seems to me that since the Committee 
on Labor has reported a bill I should seek 
to incorporate in the substitute some- 
thing that would clearly place jurisdic- 
tion within the Committee on Labor. 
Consequenily, I adopted the device of the 
forfeiture of rights which Congress itself 


has provided under the National Labor 
Relations Act. That is why the penalty 
clause, so-called, for violating the 30-day 
cooling-off pericd relates to the forfei- 
ture of rights under the National Labor 
Relations Act. But there again the same 
thing would be true. It would not be 
@ penalty which Congress inflicts or any- 
thing of that sort, but it would be a for- 
feiture of a benefit which the Govern- 
ment itself had provided. That is why 
I used that approach. I think the prin- 
ciple is the same as the gentleman from 
Indiana has espoused. 

Mr. LANDIS. The idea presented 
might be the best method to prevent out- 
law strikes. They will think twice before 
striking. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Yes. I 
thought in the case of certain strikes, in 
our dealing with labor problems, if they 
reach the point where we need to im- 
pose an individual punishment of some 
sort, that that might be true. Of course, 
I hope with the gentleman that what 
we can do by the legislation that grows 
out of this consideration is to so 
strengthen the processes of collective 
bargaining that mediation or possibly 
voluntary arbitration will solve the prob- 
lem, and that we will not have to re- 
sort to anything that would in any sense 
abridge the right to strike. 

Mr. LANDIS. That is correct. I 
think we need mediation and voluntary 
arbitration. I think those other two 
problems are very important and one 
may be worked out in the Social Security 
Act and the other worked out in the 
Wagener Act. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr.LANDIS. Iyield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. JENSEN. I compliment the gen- 
tl2man on the very fine presentation he 
has made on this whole subject. How- 
ever, I am a litile bit concerned about 
his proposal to penalize employees who 
go out on wildcat strikes, for instance. 

Mr. LANDIS. You are not really pe- 
nalizing them. 

Mr. JENSEN. If the gentleman will 
just permit me to state my question fully, 
I am thinking about the fellow who pos- 
sibly is not in any sepse responsible for 
the strike or who may be forced out of 
work because of the actions of some other 
people. Although this fellow may be en- 
tirely innocent in respect of what has 
taken place, do you still propose and 
do you still think that that man should 
be penalized to the extent of taking his 
social-security benefits away from him? 
The gentleman will admit, of course, that 
such a condition could arise? 

Mr. LANDIS. Of course, we talk about 
taking it to courts and putting up a bond. 
It would be much better to take away 
the welfare rights. If a wildcat strike 
occurred when a plant was open for 
business those people who reported to 
work would not be considered strikers. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Indiana has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. LANDIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself five additional minutes. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANDIS. I yield. 
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Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I think 
there are indications of improvement jp 
the labor situation in the country, | 
think it was a splendid move when the 
United Mine Workers returned to the 
American Federation of Labor. mr 
Green and Mr. Lewis are connected with 
that. While we have about 1,750,009 
men out on strike, I understand that only 
about 40,000 A. F. of L. men have been 
on strike since this trouble came up. The 
United Mine Workers have not been on 
strike. I believe that these influences are 
going to be very helpful in the solution 
of this problem. I wish to commend the 
gentleman for his suggestion about 
strengthening our mediation, concilig- 
tion, and arbitration laws. We are more 
or less circumscribed in what can be done 
In the first place, the Constitution and 
the Supreme Court gives working people 
the right to strike. Ycu cannot get 
around it. 

Second. The Supreme Court and the 
law of the land—I do not mean the re- 
cent Supreme Court, but back in the 
time of Chief Justice Taft—held that 
workingmen had the right, under the 
Constitution, to organize, and it was 
essential to their protection that they 
have that right, because a single indi- 
vidual could not deal with organized 
brains and organized capital. There 
had to be organized brain and organized 
brawn to deal with each other. I hope 
that in this period of time we will not 
go off emotionally, but will approach this 
subject from every angle and take this 
bill and work out something that will 
help the country without regard to the 
political effect it will have on either 
party or on any Member of Congress, 
and look alone to the general welfare 
of the country, and, above all, preserve 
free private enterprise and free collec- 
tive bargaining. You cannot havea free 
country, you cannot have free workers 
unless you have a free private enterprise, 
with the right to bargain collectively. 
Whenever we undertake to circumscribe 
that, then we are going to get into 
trouble in this country, and it will not be 
solved. 

Mr. LANDIS. I thank the gentleman 
for his contribution. 

Mr, GEELAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANDIS. I yield. 

Mr. GEELAN. I also wish to congrat- 
ulate the gentleman from Indiana on his 
very fine presentation. There is a ques- 
tion in my mind here, however, as to 
how well thought out this entire subject 
matter is. Several of the statements 
made by the gentleman seem to confirm 
that. I would like to ask the gentleman, 
therefore, in what respect strikers could 
be deprived of receiving certain benefits 
under Social Security, that the Congress 
of the United States could deprive them 
of? 

Mr. LANDIS. Of course, in some 
strikes, certain States deprive workers 
of their right to benfits while they are 
on strike. However, we could amend the 
social-security law. I would rather have 
it handled by a fining clause between 
management and the unions. There is 
no question but what that is the solution. 
If Ford and General Motors and the steel 
company would put that clause into a 
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contract, they would be better off. But 
you can amend the Social Security Act 
and deny benefits to persons out on wild 
cat strikes. 

Mr. GEELAN. But does not the gen- 
tleman remember that only the other 
day he voted against a bill which the 
proponents of the bill for which he voted 
contended that the opponents of the bill 
were in favor of federalization of unem- 
ployment compensation acts? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
sentleman has again expired. 

* Mr. LANDIS. I voted against that bill. 

Mr. GEELAN. The gentleman voted 
to return the employment offices to the 


tates. 

, Mr. LANDIS. Certainly I did. I did 
it for the reason that the States can do 
a better job of putting these men to work. 

Mr. GEELAN. The proponents of the 
bill that the gentleman voted for con- 
tended that the opponents of that bill 
wanted to federalize not only the Em- 
ployment Service but unemployment 
compensation; yet now the gentleman is 
suggesting that we amend by Federal 
law the Unemployment Compensation 
Act or the Social Security Act so that 
those States, in the few instances where 
they do, which pay strikers’ benefits shall 
be prevented from doing so. As I under- 
stand, there are only five States so pay- 
ing. All this brings me up to the point, 
the point I was going to make. We sug- 
gested that much more study be given 
this, that the entire fleld be gone into, 
and let us come up with a real, honest 
solution to this problem. If we did that, 
and if the gentleman had gone along 
with us, we would not have this mess on 
the floor here. 

Mr. LANDIS. But the President of the 
United States and the people want some 
legislation on mediation and voluntary 
arbitration. 

Mr. GEELAN. We have a way of get- 
ting legislation, but this is not the way 
to get it. 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANDIS. I want to make two 
more observations before I yield. I want 
to comment on willful violence and de- 
struction of property. We have State 
laws that should take care of these prob- 
lems. That should be up to the States. 
If the States are not taking care of those 
situations, it is up to the governors of 
the States to intervene. 

Then we also have this foremen’s sec- 
tion in the bill. We talk about not 
allowing foremen the right of collective 
bargaining. It is a difficult question -to 
know where to draw the line. The con- 
ductor, engineer, and fireman are called 
Supervisors; they rum the train. Are 
they going to be denied the privilege 
of collective bargaining? It involves a 
pretty careful study to see where we 
should draw the line in the matter of 
foremen and supervisors. 

Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANDIS. Briefly. 

Mr. BIEMILLER. First 1 wish to make 
a comment and then raise a question. 

The gentleman from Connecticut has 
spoken of unemployment compensation 
laws and strike benefits. That matter 
has been raised on the floor several times 
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brought out. There are five States in 
the Union that do permit payment of 
unemployment compensation to strikers. 

Mr. LANDIS. That may be true. 

Mr. BIEMILLER. But in each of those 
instances there is a longer waiting period 
than there is for an ordinary unemployed 
person. Furthermore, the striker must 
agree to take a comparable job if it is of- 
fered to him before he can collect his un- 
employment compensation. 

Mr. LANDIS. That may be true. 

Mr. BIEMILLER. On the point the 
gentleman has been making, I have been 
very much interested in hearing what the 
gentleman had to say in the matter of 
foremen and the necessity for a long 
carefully thought-out study of the prob- 
lem. In view of the gentleman’s aiti- 
tude I cannot understand why the gen- 
tleman from Indiana was part of the vote 
that permitted this situation to get on 
the floor where we obviously cannot give 
a matter due and careful considera- 

ion. 

Mr. LANDIS. The American people 
want this question discussed and debated 
in Congress. It is my duty as a member 
of the Labor Committee to get this bill 
out here for discussion, 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANDIS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. On the 
matter of drawing the line and putting 
in the class of supervisory employees 
those who have anything to do with cal- 
culating the amount of pay a worker 
should get, that would include the check 
weighmen in mines, yef he is a union 
member and is elected by the union min- 
ers themselves to see that they get their 
just and proper wages. This would de- 
prive them of putting that sort of men 
in that kind of position. 

Mr. LANDIS. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. He is exactly right. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANDIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I want to 
call attention to the fact that the gen- 
tleman is absolutely right in getting the 
bill before us in this way, because it gives 
us an opportunity to take up the various 
matters. 

‘ The CHAIRMAN. . The time of the 
gentleman from Indiana has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. LANDIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself three additional minutes. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Section 
12, which deals with supervisory em- 
ployees, can be changed, if the House 
wishes to do so, when the time comes for 
that. With respect to the illustration 
which the gentleman from Indiana used 
about conductors, firemen, and so forth, 
those are exempted from section 12. 

Mr. LANDIS. The point I was trying 
to make is that we have people in other 
industries who have relative positions as 
conductors, brakemen, and firemen. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANDIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 
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Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I want 
to compliment the gentleman for his 
statement. When they start to attack 
him about a vote that he cast a week 
ago and the result of his speech, they 
are going pretty far afield. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANDIS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GREEN. I just want to ask the 
gentleman one question. When we had 
the vote in the Labor Committee, did 
the gentleman have aay knowledge that 
this other bill was going to be presented? 

Mr. LANDIS. Of course, past history 
of the House since I have been here 
shows that we always have had oppor- 
tunities for labor amendments to labor 
bills. I think the Members are entitled 
to bring those amendments in. It has 
been done before. I agree if there are 
too many, or if bad amendments are 
added to the bill, it may pass the House 
but it probably will die in the Senate 
like some of the rest of them have; how- 
ever, I do want to say that we must have 
the opportunity to discuss and debate 
this legislation. We can add to or re- 
ject the amendments. 

Mr. GREEN. It has been stated to 
me that is the policy of the Republican 
Party toward labor as the bill presented 
by the gentleman from South Dakota 
(Mr. Case] provides. 

Mr. LANDIS. I do not agree. Per- 
haps some Republicans are forit. There 
will probably be some Democrats for it, 
too. Do not say it is the policy of the 
Republican Party. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. In view 
of the question just asked and the ques- 
tions asked me, will not the gentleman 
state that he and I participated in a 
panel on the radio some weeks ago and at 
that time I did tell him I was working 
on some labor legislation, that I had a 
bill in mind I might toss in in the mean- 
time, although we did not have oppor- 
tunity at that time to discuss the details? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANDIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. I think this 
House is entitled to a forthright expla- 
nation as to who wrote the Case bill? 

Mr. LANDIS. I do not think that its 
an issue here. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Indiana has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. BALDWIN of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 5 minutes tc the gen- 
tleman from Michigan {Mr. Crawrorp]. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, in 
the limited time at my disposal I will not 
have an opportunity to express my own 
views on this subject except in a very 
limited manner; furthermcre, due to a 
change in the program of the House, it 
now appears I shall not be here when the 
vote is cast on this bill. I do want to put 
myself on record for the benefit of the 
people in my district, the farm people. 
the business people, and unorganized as 
well as organized labor. 

First, I voted for this rule so that we 
-could bring these bills up and discuss 
them, 
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Secondly, if I were here and had the 
opportunity I would vote for the Case 
bill. 

Third, I am in no way sympathetic 
with the bill reported by the Committee 
on Labor. I think it is extremely inade- 
cuate. Why that committee brought 
this kind cf a bill out at this particular 
time is beyond my comprehension. So I 
think the record now will show my posi- 
tion on the two measures before the 
House at this particular moment. Such 
amendments as may be offered Monday 
I shall not have the opportunity to vote 
on because I will be in my district dis- 
cussing scime of these matters with some 
of the people I represent. 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. No; I do not yield. 
I only have 5 minutes, and I will not be 
able to participate in this debate after 
today, and I do want to get a few things 
in the REcorD. 

Mr. Chairman, out of about 52,000,000 
payrollees in this country we have some 
14,000,000 claiming to operate under col- 
lective-bargaining agreements. Let us 
assume that those 14,000,000 represent 
314 in each family. Then take the other 
thirty-six or thirty-eight. million and 
multiply that by 34%, and you will find 
that approximately 90,000,000 people in 
this country out of a total of 140,000,000 
are not within the embrace of the laws 
that have been enacted by the Con- 
gresses of the United States since 1884, 
primarily in the interest of organized 
labor. I have no fear whatsoever of be- 
ing in the right spot when I am with 
laboring people. About 90 percent of all 
the people I ever met were laborers. In 
every community where I have resided 
most of my friends and neighbors have 
been laborers. All of my family have 
toiled and performed stoop labor all their 
lives, and I am not a stranger to stoop 
labor, even as a Member of this House. 
I reside on a 260-acre farm, and if you 
do not believe I can perform stoop labor, 
you can come out some week end and I 
will take you through a 24-hour stretch 
and show you exactly what stoop labor 
is. So with about 90 percent of our 
people performing labor in this country, 
whatever is right for those people, I am 
for. But what I cannot understand, 
when I go back and review the record 
in 1932—I think it was March 8—with 
this House controlled by the Democratic 
Party at that time, is just why organized 
labor was exempted from the Antitrust 
Act in respect to restraints of trade. I 


take the position that no organized mi- - 


nority monopoly, whether made up of 
businessmen or factory owners or shop 
owners or labor unions, has any legal or 
moral or social right to stop the flow of 
commerce between the people of the 
United States as has occurred in recent 
weeks and months. 

As long as we have labor divided as it 
is at the present time I shall not support 
as a Member of this House or as a private 
citizen a proposal which enables a labor 
leader to stop the flow of social income, 
to prevent the production of goods, and 
to ship those goods in interstate com- 
merce. The welfare of the organized 
worker, as well as -the - unorganized 
worker, economically speaking, lies only 
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in the free play of competitive forces. 
There is no conflict between the Federal 
Government exercising its powers to pro- 
tect the rights of an unorganized worker 
as well the rights of an organized worker. 
The Pace bill in my opinion undoes some 
of the work performed by the Congress in 
March 1932 when it approved the Norris- 
LaGuardia Act, and therefore I am in 
favor of that particular provision of the 
Case bill. I do not think the Case bill 
goes far enough. I do not believe we will 
ever arrive at.a satisfactory solution of 
those propositions for the organized 
worker or the unorganized worker until 
we materially alter the provisions of the 
National Labor Relations Act. I do not 
think that act protects the organized 
worker as an individual from the depre- 
dations on his rights by the union itself. 

In other words, I do not believe the 
National Labor Relations Act is a demo- 
cratic law by any means. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. LANDIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
five additional minutes to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. CASE of South Daketa. . Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I appre- 
ciate the study the gentleman has given 
to this matter. If he will recall, one 
Sunday afternoon I visited him at his 
home a few miles out in the country here, 
and we discussed these problems. The 
gentleman will realize that in trying to 
accomplish legislation at this time the 
thing one must try to do is to bring to- 
gether what agreement may be reached 
upon. While I respect the gentleman’s 
views, I felt that to include in the bill 
some of the objectives the gentleman has 
in mind would precipitate more contro- 
versy. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. It would make it 
impossible to get anything considered. 
In no way am I criticizing the idea of 
bringing the Case bill here as itis. Iam 
simply putting myself on record to say 
that I would go further than the Case 
bill goes along that line. In no way do 
I advocate the destruction of the collec- 
tive-bargaining principle, but at all times 
I must advocate that there be something 
in the machinery which imposes direct 
responsibility on the union as it signs a 
contract. 
pect shop owners and management, rep- 
resenting ownership, ever to get any- 
where unless they have some foundation 
upon which to rest with respect to oper- 
ating for at least a 12-month period, 
to say nothing about a long-term com- 
mitment? 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. 

Mr. HOOK. Will the gentleman in- 
form me of one major labor organization 
that has violated its contract even 
though there are 15,000 contracts, ac- 
cording to the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. The _ gentleman 
knows as well as I do that he can go to 
the records of- these cases which have 
been handled and ascertain the exact 


How in the world can we ex- , 
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- facts. I shall not try to gum up the 


record by making some guesses or wilq 
statements. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair. 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I yield to the gen. 
tleman from Virginia. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I would be 
glad to submit for the record figures 
showing that during the period of the 
existing steel contract there have been 
900 and some short strikes in violation of 
the contract. In the automotive indys- 
try in the last 3 months prior to the 
strikes there were 147 strikes of short 
duration. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, CRAWFORD. I yield to the gen. 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. I also hope that 
the gentleman from Virginia ([Mr, 
SmitH] will put in the record the num- 
ber of violations of labor-management 
agreements that have been made by 
management. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. May I say to the 
gentleman from New York that I am 
just as opposed to management’s failing 
to carry out its obligations as I am op- 
posed to a union’s failing to carry out its 
obligations. This country is based on 
faith and credit. If there is any phase 
of. our life which teaches a man to meet 
his obligations it is in the business field. 
Any man who has operated a business 
and who has a thimbleful of brains knows 
that the best basis on which he can pro- 
ceed is always to meet his obligations, 
verbal and written. If he does not do 
that, he is not a credit to the community. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. To clarify the 
question raised by the gentleman from 
New York as to how many times industry 
has violated these contracts, you will find 
in all of those contracts, which are very 
elaborate, procedure laid down as to how 
differences of opinion shall be straight- 
ened out. Both sides are required by the 
contract itself to resort to that procedure. 
If the company fails to do so, every dollar 
of its assets is liable under that breach 
of contract. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. The assets of the 
company or the assets of the people who 
have saved, who have denied themselves, 
and invested in buildings and machinery 
and machine tools so that people can be 
employed and produce goods, as the gen- 
tleman from Virginia has said, are sub- 
ject to capture through legal processes if 
the management fails to carry out its 
obligations under the contract. But little 
shop A or little shop B can be harassed by 
a breaking of the contract through a 
wildcat strike or otherwise and eventu- 
ally thrown into bankruptcy, and the firm 
for which the employees are working has 
no recourse and no way of saving its eco- 
nomic hide in remaining a solvent com- 
pany so that employment_can be given 
to people. PEN 


The CHAIRMAN. ime of the 
gentleman from Michigan h gain ex- 
pired. 

Mr. BALDWIN of w York, Mr. 


Chairman, I yield myself the balance of 
the time. 

‘Mr. Chairman and fellow Members of 
the House, there are several points which 
have been taken up here this afternoon 
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in the running debate that we have had 
which I think need clarification. In the 
first place, the gentleman from Michi- 
ean asked why the Committee on Labor 
prought out a meaningless bill. I know 
for one why some of us voted for the 
pill which was brought out. That was 
because we were convinced that the 
American people and this House wanted 
to have a debate on this subject. It was 
agreed then in the committee by even 
those of us who voted for bringing that 
bill out, that we might oppose it. I do 
oppose it and I oppose any legislation at 
this time because I am fearful that we 
will repeat the sad experience that we 
had in the past when we tried to pass 
legislation which was not well considered. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO, Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BALDWIN of New York. Iam de- 
lighted to yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. The gentle- 
man evidently refers to the Smith-Con- 
nally Act. 

Mr. BALDWIN of New York. I defi- 
nitely refer to the Smith-Connally Act 
which, in my opinion, fellow Members 
and Mr. Chairman, caused most of the 
strikes which occurred which were re- 
cently mentioned on the floor of this 
House. 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BALDWIN of New York. I am 
delighted to yield to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. The 
only benefit the American public got un- 
der the Smith-Connally Act was the ex- 
penditures of money to carry out these 
strike elections for which the taxpayers 
have to pay millions of dollars. 

Mr. BALDWIN of New York. It is 
not only that—but, of course, I do not 
intend to debate the Smith-Connally 
Act. I do want to reemphasize my fear 
that we will repeat our experiences under 
that act. I have consulted with man- 
agement and I have consulted with labor. 
I have taken the trouble to go out to the 
Middle West and consult with some of 
our important concerns. I went up to 
New York yesterday and consulted with 
some more of them. None of them want 
any legislation at this time because they 
are fearful, as I am, that in the long run 
the public will not be protected. They 
believe as I do in the capitalistic system 
and free enterprise. Furthermore, they 
do not want any first steps taken which 
will involve the Government in running 
what should be free enterprise. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BALDWIN of New York. I am 
delighted to yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. CELLER. I presume also that the 
gentleman deplores the action of the 
Committee on Rules in bringing in this 
ny bill as a substitute for the Norton 
lil. 

Mr. BALDWIN of New York. 
come to that in a few minutes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentlemarr yield? 

Mr. BALDWIN of New York. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. .May I 
point out that Mr. Tracy, the Assistant 
Secretary of Labor, who testified before 
our committee, was very emphatic that 


Mr. 


I shall 
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we should not repeal the Smith-Connally 
bill, insofar as the provisions were put 
in that law to take over industry in case 
of strikes. I asked him specifically, “Are 
you thinking about public utilities?” He 
said, “Yes; Iam; and we want this law 
to stay on the books, so far as those pro- 
visions are concerned.” 

Mr. BALDWIN of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, I, for one—and I think my 
record on the Smith-Connally bill is well 
known—would like to see it repealed 
without any amendment. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BALDWIN of New York. I yield. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. If it is true that 
the Smith-Connally bill is the cause of 
the strikes we now have, will the gentle- 
man tell me why labor publications call 
it the antistrike bill? 

Mr. BALDWIN of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, I cannot answer for labor 
publications, inasmuch as, one, I rarely 
read them, and, two, I certainly do not 
write them. But I can say this: That 
the provisions of the Smith-Connally bill 
legalize strikes because they legalize Gov- 
ernment procedure and provide machin- 
ery whereby the taxpayers pay for these 
strikes, as was pointed out. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. 
that. 

Mr. BALDWIN of New York. By tak- 
ing away from the conservative and rea- 
sonable labor leaders all control of the 
rank and file of the union membership, 
irresponsible union members would come 
along and would start those wildcat 
strikes. They would do it and could do 
it because of the Smith-Connally Act. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I agree with the 
gentleman. 

Mr. BALDWIN of New York. And the 
answer is that if amyone wants to repeal 
the act now, someone always wants to 
offer some choice amendments which 
ultimately defeat repeal. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM, I agree with the 
gentleman, but he still has not answered 
my question why labor calls it the anti- 
strike bill. 

Mr. BALDWIN of New York. I eannot 
speak for labor. I can only speak for my 
constituents. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BALDWIN of New York. 
glad to yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. We have the 
same situation today in respect to this 
legislation, the so-called Case bill. As 
the gentleman recalis, when we had the 
Smith-Connally bill before us there was 
a great furor and great speeches were 
made, but now we find that the Smith- 
Connally bill is the most universally re- 
pudiated legislation—so much so that 
the author of that bill, the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. SmirH] himself has 
introduced a resolution to repeal the 
Smith-Connally Act. 

Mr. BALDWIN of New York. I under- 
stoed I had pointed that out, Mr. Chair- 
man, I feel very emphatically we are 
faced with the same situation today. In 
the first place, I cannot understand how 
Members of this House could be presumed 
to act on legislation brought in here with 
no committee consideration whatsoever. 


I understand 


I am 
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I do not think it is fair to the member- 
ship of this House. I certainly do nvt 
think it is fair to the members of my own 
party in this Howse, to ask us to act in- 
telligently on legislation which most of 
us had to read in the newspapers before 
we could get copies of it. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BALDWIN of New York. I yield. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Have not all the dif- 
ferent features of this measure now be- 
fore the House been constantly before 
the people of this country and Members 
of this House for the past 12 months? 
Just how long do you think is the period 
of gestation when an idea could develop 
and be ready to be delivered in the brain 
of the average Congressman? 

Mr. BALDWIN. Well, I cannot vouch 
for anybody else, but it would take me a 
long time to gestate some of the meas- 
ures in this bill, and I do not think I 
could ever digest them or swallow them. 
I certainly believe that orderly proce- 
dure in a legislative body demands that a 
committee consider a bill as important 
as this and hold hearings on it. I read 
it in the newspapers, and I reread it 
twice, and I could not argue all the points 
init. I am not definitely sure in my own 
mind where the mediation board begins 
and ends. I am not sure whether they 
can tell management just what they will 
charge to the public, because this is the 
only way they can pay this or that wage. 
It is the same question with the fact- 
finding board. I believe in the long run 
the public, which is aroused on this prob- 
lem, will be best served by a continuance 
of free enterprise. Let capital and labor 
work out their own problems without 
Government interference. It is my own 
personal opinion that many of the laws 
we have on our statute books now, par- 
ticularly involving capital, should be re- 
pealed, and that our free enterprise sys- 
tem would get along better if they were. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield in 
order that I may answer his implied 
question about the powers of the media- 
tion board? 

Mr. BALDWIN of New York. 
be glad to hear it. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The 
mediation board would have absolutely 
no power to come in and tell manage- 
ment what it should do. It is a media- 
tion board and not an arbitration board. 

Mr. BALDWIN of New York. Can the 
gentleman, then, enlighten me further 
by saying when does a case come before 
the mediation board? Where is the line 
drawn? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. A case 
would come before the mediation board 
on the petition of either party to the 
industrial dispute. If they arrived at a 
position where they could no longer 
proceed with their collective bargaining, 
and are about to break off, and either 
side called a lock-out or a strike, they 
would be required in the public interest 
5 days before they do that, to tell the 
mediation board. 

Mr. BALDWIN of New York. They 
are required to tell the mediation board, 
then? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. They are 
required to tell the mediation board that 


I would 
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they propose to strike. Then, if the of- 
ficers of the mediation board, named 
in the bill, the chairman, the vice chair- 
man, and the secretary, who are the pub- 
lic members of the board, appointed by 
the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, determine that 
there are sufficient public interests at 
stake in the industrial dispute, then the 
mediation board would take jurisdiction. 
But that jurisdiction would not extend to 
giving them authority to enter any order 
or anything of that sort, but they would 
come into the picture and attempt to 
continue the processes of collective bar- 
gaining. 

Mr. BALDWIN of New York. As I 
read it, then, this bill is entirely anti- 
labor. They are allowed to do it with 
labor but not allowed to do it with cap- 
ital? 

We do it- with capital too, with man- 
agement. 

But what I am getting at is that as I 
read this bill they have all kinds of me- 
diation boards and procedures to stop 
labor from doing certain things, but they 
do not touch management at all. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. They 
have exactly the same power with re- 
spect to management. 

Mr. BALDWIN of New York. I do not 
see it that way. At any rate, the bill is 
going to be read and the gentleman will 
have time under the 5-minute rule to 
debate it and explain it. In the very 
short time I have had in which to study 
the bill it seems to me to be terrifically 
one-sided and to be an out and out at- 
tempt to get at labor. It is high time 
some of my colleagues in the House 
stopped such things if they want to come 
back. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. When 
I have time in my own right I shall be 
pleased to explain the bill fully and 
clearly. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BALDWIN of New York. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I wish 
the gentleman would give us the benefit 
of his opinion as to the liability provided 
under this bill for breach of any no- 
strike clause of a contract by a union or 
a union member. Does that mean that 
a company in the event a union breaks 
a clause in the contract can sue the union 
and the officers and every single member 
of the union? 

Mr. BALDWIN of New York. I have 
not had sufficient time to study this bill. 
It has never been before the Committee 
on Labor or any other committee that I 
know of. It is the first time in all my 
legislative experience that a thing like 
this has happened to me, and I have 
been in legislative bodies for nearly 20 
years. I do not myself understand it. 
I believe that they can do just that. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. And 
they could recover from an individual 
union member all that he happened to 
have, perhaps. 

Mr. BALDWIN of New York. That is 
right, as I understand it; and that is one 
of the reasons why I say this bill is en- 
tirely one-sided. However, the whole 
matter will be debated under the 5-min- 
ute rule, and I am sure the official author 
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of the bill, the gentleman from South 
Dakota [Mr. Case] will be able to give the 
answers. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL, Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BALDWIN of New York. I yield. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. The 
gentleman has a very fine mind and‘is 
a very able member of the Committee 
on Labor. I wish to ask him what his 
reaction is to the following question: 
What does he feel the picture will be in 
the current strike situation even if the 
Case bill or no other legislation on the 
subject should be passed as the result of 
these deliberations? 

Mr. BALDWIN of New York. I think 
that within a very short time it will all 
be settled. But if we pass legislation 
which rearouses labor we may have a lot 
of wildcat strikes which the conservative 
labor leaders would like to prevent. I 
believe the passage of legislation will not 
help, but rather will hinder the solution 
of these problems. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BALDWIN of New York. I yield. 

Mr. JENNINGS. I assume that the 
gentleman in his business experience has 
made a great many contracis.. They 
were bilateral contracts that bound each 
party, were they not? 

Mr. BALDWIN of New York. That is 
right. 

Mr. JENNINGS. They were mutually 
entered into. Does the gentleman know 
of any reason why in any contract where 
each of the parties to that contract have 
knowingly and understandingly entered 
into it, one should have the right to vio- 
late it and inflict damage upon the other 
and that party which is causing the dam- 
age to the other not respond in damages? 

Mr. BALDWIN of New York. I en- 
tirely agree with the gentleman. But I 
think that has been much exaggerated 
here; I do not believe that phase of the 
matter has been properly presented. I 
have not time to do it now. I wou!d have 
to collect most of the facts to present; 
put I think the gentleman will find that 
in contracts made by responsible and rea- 
sonable labor leaders 99 percent have 
been kept—at least they were until the 
Smith-Connally Act was passed. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Of course, if they 
complete them they have no cause to fear 
anything. 

Mr. BALDWIN of New York. In con- 
clusion, Mr. Chairman, I hope that when 
we come to the final vote on these meas- 
ures that we defeat all labor legislation 
at the present sitting. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has again 
expired. 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 1 minute to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania I[Mr. 
MuRrpPHY]. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent’to speak out of order 
on a subject of interest to all Members of 
the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. 


Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. MURPHY, Mr. Chairman, the 
Selective Service Medal, recently ay. 
thorized by Congress, is being awarded 
to certain uncompensated members of 
the Selective Service System throughout 
the Nation who have served 2 years of 
service or more, in recognition of their 
faithful and loyal service. 

Medals are being presented in each 
State and Territory at ceremonies 
arranged by the Governor and State 
Director of Selective Service. 

The Pennsylvania presentation is 
scheduled for today at meetings to be 
held simultaneously in Harrisburg, Phil. 
adelphia, Pittsburgh, Scranton, and Erie, 

I think this is a splendid idea. I be. 
lieve I speak the unanimous sentiments 
of the House when I say that the able, 
conscientious, sincere work of those citi- 
zens in the promotion of the war effort 
should be so honored. These medals are 
richly deserved. To each and every one 
of them may I extend heartiest congratu- 
lations. 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. CELLER}. 

Mr, CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to say to the gentleman from South 
Dakota [Mr. Case] that when I quoted 
from the Bible in my question to the 
gentleman from West Virginia this after- 
noon there was no intention whatsoever 
to wound the sensibilities of the gentle- 
man from South Dakota. There were no 
personalities intended. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I thank 
the gentleman for his statement. I am 
sure I did not so take it and I did not 
object to his words. It was not I who 
asked that the words be taken down. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I feel 
that both the Norton and Case bills 
would be an undue interference and a 
tragic interference with the right to 
strike and for that reason I must be 
against both bills. To my mind, the 
right to strike is an inalienable right. 
I remember when unorganized workers, 
including children, worked from dawn 
to dark with barely enough to keep them 
alive. Unions and strikes and threats 
of strikes changed that. Nearly every 
gain in over a hundred years has come 
through union of labor and strikes and 
threat of strikes. Decent wages and fair 
labor standards and working conditions 
have been secured from reluctant man- 
agement only through strikes and threat 
of strikes. Our stanflard of living, the 
highest in the world, is primarily due to 
strikes, every one of which was de- 
nounced at the time in the press as 
socialistic or communistic or as destruc- 
tive of the private enterprise system. If 
these strikes annoy you, reflect just one 
moment as to whether you were in favor 
a few years ago of child labor or a 12- 
hour day in the’steel works. 

This fact-finding bill deprives the 
workers of exercising that precious right 
to strike for 30 days. That time would 
destroy this inalienable right. In that 
period labor would have no rights. A 
strike after 30 days would be useless, as 
useless as dropping a bucket into an 
empty well. It would be a confronta- 
tion of an employee’s fait accompli. 
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Let me read to you what William Green 
of the American Federation of Labor 
said before the Labor Committee: 

Although the act provides that individuals 
as individuals, acting solely and independ- 
ently without conferring, consulting, or 
agreeing With any other person or persons, 
may quit work, in practical effect this is 
merely @ window-dressing device. The lan- 
guage is adopted to help save the constitu- 
tionality of an act which clearly imposes in- 
voluntary servitude on workers. Read liter- 
ally, an individual may refuse to work him- 
self, but he must not do so as a result of an 
agreement with another, and it becomes un~- 
lawful to inéuce or encourage another in- 
dividual to abstain from working. This pro- 
hibition against a concerted refusal to work 
for a period of 30 days raises serious con- 
stitutional questions, for it thereby imposes 
upon workers involuntary servitude. 


To my mind the fact-finding bill is 
pad, but the so-called Case bill is far 
worse. I would say that the Case bill is 
applauded by that type of industrialist 
who might have the best mind of the 
eighteenth century. The Case bill would 
be turning the clock backward. It is a 
denial of the fact that time marches on. 
We have outgrown the days of the 
yellow-dog contracts and indiscriminate 
labor injunctions which the Case bill 
would bring back. That bill would take 
us back to the robber baron days, to the 
industrialist buccaneer days. The great 
Socrates said: “We never should bathe 
in the same stream twice.” With the 
Case bill we bathe in the murky, muddy 
waters of industry-labor disputes. To 
my mind if we are going to have fact- 
finding—and I am opposed to fact-find- 
ing—there must be attached to it at 
least two conditions precedent: One, 
there should be power to subpena records 
and persons; two, there should be invo- 
cation of sanctions. Both conditions are 
absent in the Norton bill. I oppose that 
bill for that reason, as well as for other 
reasons, 

It has been a painful experience to 
labor, the waiting, the tireless waiting 
for the War Labor Board to find facts 
in labor disputes. Labor fears,. and 
rightfully so, the bureaucratic delays. 
Labor fears the employer litigation that 
would be raised by fact-finding. Labor 
seeS no assurance of employer compli- 
ance even after the facts are found and 
the recommendations are made. Once 
bitten, twice shy. Labor has already 
been bitten many times and has a right 
now to be shy of this so-called fact- 
finding Norton bill. 

_It has been stated and brooded about 
that labor assumes a “public be damned” 
attitude. Let us examine that momen- 
tarily. Be advised that as this moment 
43,000,000 men and women are engaged 
as industrial and service workers, and 
with their loved ones, their wives and 
their parents and their children, they 
constitute over 100,000,000 of the popu- 
lation of the United States. Labor does 
not want to hurt the public because it 
hurts labor to hurt the public. Remem- 
Ser, labor represents, I repeat, over 100,- 
000,000 of the population of the Nation. 
The welfare of the rest of our people is 
insoluble. You deal with labor’s welfare, 
with labor’s take-home pay, with labor’s 
purchasing power. I would like to ad- 
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labor during the war kept a sacred pledge 
that it made not to strike, and it kept 
that pledge for 4 years. Labor is en- 
titled to better recompense than some 
of the Members of this House want to 
give to labor. 

It is interesting to note that after the 
last war 20.8 percent of the total work- 
ers were on strike. The situation is dif- 
ferent now after this recent war. Less 
than 10 percent of the total employees 
of the country are row on strike. So 
the situation is not as dark and dismal 
as some of the Members of this House 
would want to make that situation out 
to be. I believe that these disputes will 
run their course in a very short time, 
and the difficulties will evaporate. But if 
we try to inject congressional action and 
we infuriate and we inflame and we act 
as picadors, then there will be more 
trouble. We will be pouring oil upon 
the fire and making the conflagration all 
the greater. I have great confidence in 
the future. I believe that we are on 
the verge of a great prosperity. Wall 
Street knows that. Despite all these 
strikes they believe that we are in for a 
huge wave of prosperity. Examine the 
stock market quotations and see how the 
stocks are constantly rising. They are 
not worrying about these strikes nor is 
the Internal Revenue Department worry- 
ing about these strikes. I have before 
me a prospectus for a balanced budget 
in the year 1947. If things were really 
as bad as they seem to be in the minds 
of some we could never balance our 
budget in 1947, but the Bureau of the 
Budget and the Internal Revenue De- 
partment say that we will balance our 
budget in 1947. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

HITLER LIVES? 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. Chairman, when 
such an affirmative and progressive me- 
dium as the motion pictures tackles a 
topical problem with clarity and force I 
believe it is an event of the first magni- 
tude. I say to you, without reservation, 
that I have just seen a splendid and strik- 
ing example of the way the motion pic- 
ture can be used in the public service and 
in a manner which must compel the ad- 
miration of, and the recognition by, this 
body and every American. I refer to the 
eloquent film document which Warner 
Bros. is presenting and which is entitled 
“Hitler Lives?” It is my earnest belief 
that Hitler Lives? contains a message, a 
warning, and a promise which are so 
urgent and so moving that it should be 
seen by every citizen of this country. 

Every single American, as we know 
only too well, is seriously concerned with 
the specter of a possible Third World 
War. We hear from every Side that what 
happened in 1918 and in 1939 must never 
happen again. We have a tremendous 
stake in so reeducating and rehabilitat- 
ing the German people and nation that 
their will and power to make war is for- 
ever eradicated. And our desperate need 
is for the truth, for the historic facts, 
for the understanding of the way in 
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which a whole nation can be motivated 
toward conquest. 

Before our very eyes, this picture pre- 
sents a pictorial record of German ag- 
gression in its defiance for humanity and 
its contempt for the principles of de- 
mocracy. Bismarck, the Kaiser, and, 
finally, Hitler—these three monsters, 
these despoilers of civilization, and all 
the evil they stand for are presented in 
an unforgettable manner. 

Because Hitler Lives? brings home the 
desperate need for a realistic under- 
standing of the problem we face today. 
I believe it merits our complete endorse- 
ment, without any reservation whatever. 

By a bare and unadulterated presen- 
tation of fact, Hitler Lives? points the 
way toward our great need, at this time, 
of not allowing ourselves to forget, as 
we have done in the past, the holocaust 
that these people have wreaked upon 
civilization. Because it enables us to 
understand the nature of this aggres- 
sion, it must lead to a resolution that we 
must prevent future aggression. Hitler 
Lives? breathes flaming life upon the 
momentous catastrophe of German his- 
tory. The evidence piles up, and it is 
incontrovertible. It is an acid which 
has corroded the minds of men. It sheds 
a glaring light upon bigotry and other 
seeds of the Nazi creed. 

Hitler Lives? is more than a lesson 
in history; it is a plea for good will in our 
own country. I urge, therefore, sober 
refiection upon its message, and, in ap- 
preciation of the enormous public service 
rendered by the presentation of Hitler 
Lives? I recommend that this picture and 
the producers, Messrs. Harry and Jack 
Warner, and all those instrumental in its 
production, be publicly commended by 
the Congress of the United States. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentieman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Lane]. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Chairman, natural 
birth pains that attend the coming of 
economic freedom, have stirred up a feel- 
ing of panic in some quarters. Drastic 
measures are being urged upon us. In- 
Stead of allowing the current manage- 
ment-labor crisis to work itself out in a 
democratic way, as it will, we find the 
legislative doctors in a flurry of excite- 
ment. Some are even angry with the pa- 
tient, which is hardly the way to win her 
confidence and cooperation. 

Fact-finding legislation of some sort is 
being heralded as the sovereign remedy 
and the doctors are mixing this witch's 
brew in various and confusing propor- 
tions. 

In its most violent form, it is a physic, 
compelling management to give up its 
books and labor to part with its right to 
strike. 

In the watered-down formula, it is a 
patent medicine dosage, harmiess, mean- 


ingless; a waste of time, money, and 
effort. 

We are being advised to prescribe one 
or the other, when the patient will bene- 


fit from neither. A majcrity of the 
American family, embracing both con- 
servatives and liberals, oppose purgatives 
and oppose quack remedies. They know 
that, in this case, the mere expedient of 
pouring something, anything, down the 
patient’s throat, will accomplish nothing. 
She will come out of her exertions, as she 
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has before, functioning naturally, and 
she will bring forth a new economy, 
healthier and stronger, the less we med- 
Gle with its coming. 

Americans resent any form of compul- 
sion. We have just emerged from a war 
in which we gave beyond measure to 
eliminate force, once and for all, as a 
way of doing business. And yet there 
are some who, forgetting that the mean- 
ing of America is cooperation, now 
advise us to adopt a contrary policy, that 
of bearing down in the demanding man- 
ner. In the heat of a domestic crisis, 
they become impatient and impulsive. 
They would have us forfeit all that we 
have come to mean and in the rush to 
impose a settlement would crush our 
fundamental freedoms. The gentlemen 
who suggest this may mean well, but 
they should keep an eye on recent his- 
tory. 

Fascism and nazism came to power 
through laber disputes. On the pretext 
of maintaining law and order, they in- 
tervened with final authority. When 
management and labor “came to” they 
found they had lost out. And from this 
method of settling industrial disputes, 
came the greatest agony in man’s experi- 
ence. 

The compound word “fact-finding” 
sounds innocent enough, but when it goes 
into action with teeth it opens the way 
to a controlled economy in which gov- 
ernment would dictate wages and profits. 

Without teeth, it is only a gesture, a 
form of legislative shadow-boxing, du- 
plicating a remedy we already possess. 

As President Truman said: 

It is nothing new to have the Government 
get accurate information from the corpora- 
tions, 

Various Government agencies have 
been getting this information all along. 
As for the unions, the Labor Department 
has been able for some time to give us 
statistics—all the statistics we need— 
covering wages, gains in man-hour pro- 
ductivity, the cost-of-living index, unem- 
ployment, consumer demands, and all 
the other factors which enter into the 
case for the worker. When manage- 
ment and labor sit down together, what 
else do they put on the collective-bar- 
gaining table but the facts which both 
these organizations have assembled from 
their respective staffs of experts? Often- 
times, the facts are not in dispute. It 
remains a question of adjusting the facts 
and reaching a compromise. The only 
function of government is to serve as 
a conciliator and the procedure for this 
has been in operation with considerable 
success for a number of years. 

Why, then, are we being asked to for- 
mulate repressive, or meaningless legis- 


lation? Fact-finding, with teeth, is a 
menace. Fact-finding without it is a 
mockery. We would be better occupied, 


I believe, in encouraging the democratic 
process of collective bargaining to settle 
the differences between management and 
labor. 

Let us look at the record. 

The Kaiser Steel Co. and the new 
Kaiser-Fraser automobile manufactur- 
ing venture have reached agreements 
with organized labor. After consider- 
able negotiation, both Ford and Chrysler 
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have reached a compromise settlement 
with the unions. Although the prevail- 
ing rate at Ford’s—$1.21 per hour—was 
higher than General Motors—$1.12 per 
hour—Ford nevertheless agreed to add 
an 18-cent-per-hour increase on this 
rate for his UAW employees. Further- 
more, he added 15 cents per hour to the 
pays of salaried and white-collar workers 
covered by union representation. Simi- 
lar understandings were arrived at 
through collective bargaining in the oil 
industry. 

It is obvious that conditions differ from 
industry to industry, and even within a 
given industry. In some cases, free bar- 
gaining is impossible within the limits 
imposed by Government price policy. If 
one industry can make no gains in pro- 
ductivity, it cannot pay higher wages. It 
cannot, in all fairness, be expected to 
raise wages as soon or as far as the pro- 
gressive industries. Nevertheless, the 
wages, even here, must go up to some 
extent, in line with the general trend. 
Since this industry has made no advance 
in man-hour productivity, it must be 
permitted to charge higher prices. Here, 
let it be clearly understood, we are re- 
ferring only to the relatively stagnant 
industries. 

On the other hand, our major indus- 
tries have made exceptional gains in 
efficiency. During the war years, pro- 
ductivity in manufacturing industry rose 
23 percent 

Let us take a hypothetical case. Sup- 
pose the facts, already available, show 
that a certain industry can pay a 50-per- 
cent increase in wages. This is no proof 
that it should. If the over-all increase in 
productivity happens to be 20 percent, 
this industry should raise wages from 20 
to 25 percent and pass on most of the 
balance of its exceptional gains to con- 
sumers in the form of lower prices. At 
the same time, this industry is making 
more than average profits, in spite of 
higher wages and lower prices. No one 
questions its right to this share. How- 
ever, the bulk of the gains must be spread 
through higher wages and lower prices 
else the economic machine will soon 
run down. The concentration of eco- 
nomic power brings responsibility. Man- 
agement does not live in an ivory tower. 
Neither does labor live on the other side 
of the tracks. Both must work together 
producing and sharing in fair propor- 
tion, and always considering the welfare 
of the general public. 

The facts put on the collective-bar- 
gaining table must include the picture of 
the country as a whole, in addition to the 
facts pertaining to the specific industry 
where the dispute arises. The collective 
bargain in each industry has become a 
matter of concern for all consumers. 
Management and labor, growing up to 
their responsibilities, must take these 
facés into consideration, as well as the 
specialized statistics of each industry. 

The President has employed fact find- 
ing, on an informal basis, to help bring 
the major disputes at General Motors 
and United States Steel to a compromise 
solution, It did not result in an im- 
mediate and dramatic success, but I be- 
lieve that it has served to bring both 
parties closer to the understanding which 
they will surely reach. 
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The results achieved through collective 
bargaining in the Ford and Chrysler dis. 
putes provide the pattern for industria) 
peace which others must follow if they 
want to solve their problems in the 
American way and retain the public’s 
faith and confidence in their ability to 
make this cooperative procedure work, 

Because I believe that a solution, ar- 
rived at through collective bargaining, js 
not far away, I consider it ill-advised for 
the Congress to interfere with hasty legis. 
lation that will only serve to aggravate 
both parties to an industrial dispute, 

Management and labor will settle 
their differences without any fact-fing- 
ing meddling by the Government. They 
have the facts all ready and on the table. 
With these they will work out an agree- 
ment in the voluntary, cooperative, and 
democratic way. It is better so. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Chairman, 1 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. Corres]. 

Mr. COFFEE. Mr. Chairman, at a 
time when an outraged public opinion 
has forced the abandonment by some 
corporations of a conspiracy in Ameri- 
can industry to destroy labor organiza- 
tions, at a time when a formula appears 
to be evolving for the adjustment of 
present labor-management differences, a 
coalition of Republicans and Southern 
Democrats is seeking to railroad through 
the House a strike-breaking bill, H. R. 
5262, which constitutes an irresponsible 
and indefensible form of governmental 
intervention in labor matters on the side 
of employers and a serious blow to pres- 
ent hopes for industrial peace. The bill, 
which has been forced by this coalition 
onto the floor of the House while the ink 
on it is barely dry and without considera- 
tion by the House Labor Committee, pro- 
vides briefly: 

A tripartite mediation board is created, 
with representation from labor, manage- 
ment, and the Government. The bill im- 
poses upon employees the duty to re- 
frain from striking until after the ex- 
piration of 5 days from the date on which 
notice is given to the board of an inten- 
tion to strike. If the board determines 
that the dispute substantially affects the 
public interest, it may take jurisdiction 
over the dispute. 

After the board has taken jurisdiction 
over the dispute the board may issue an 
order to require any person to refrain 
from calling a strike. It may also order 
any person to refrain from assisting a 
strike in any manner. Such an order is 
effective for any period the board may 
determine, but in no event for a period 
longer than 30 days from the date on 
which the board took jurisdiction. 

The bill provides that the Attorney 
General, at the request of the Chairman 
of the Board, may obtain an injunction 
in the Federal courts to enforce the or- 
ders of the Board and expressly states 
that the Norris-LaGuardia Anti-Injunc- 
tion Act is not to apply to the injunction 
proceedings authorized by the bill. 

The bill further provides that collec- 
tive labor agreements are to be mutually 
enforceable against each of the parties 
thereto in the Federal courts and ex- 
pressly states that labor organizations 
may be sued in such courts. 
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The bill makes it unlawful for any per- 
con at any time “by the use of force and 
violence or threats thereof, to prevent or 
attempt to prevent any person” from 
quitting or remaining in employment, 
from accepting or refusing employment, 
or from entering or leaving a place of 
employment. Again, the Norris-La- 
Guardia Anti-Injunetion Act is repealed 
for the purpose of authorizing the Fed- 
eral court to issue injunctions to enforce 
this portion of the bill. 

This section of the bill also provides 
that any employee who violates it is de- 
nied the protections of the National La- 
bor Relations Act. A further provision 
denies reinstatement and back pay un- 
der the National Labor Relations Act to 
anv employee who engages in violence, 
intimidation, the unlawful seizure of 
property in connection with a labor dis- 
pute, or any organizational activities. 

The bill also deprives supervisory em- 
ployees of the protections of the National 
Labor Relations Act. This class of indi- 
vidual is defined to include not merely 
normal supervisory employees but also 
those whose duties include the computa- 
tion of the pay of other employees, the 
determination of time worked by other 
employees, or supervision or administra- 
tion of the factors upon the basis of 
which the pay of other employees is com- 
puted. 

Finally, the bill contains broad prohi- 
bitions upon boycotts by labor organiza- 
tions and creates two sanctions to en- 
force these prohibitions: It authorizes 
the issuance of Federal injunctions 
against violation and expressly repeals 
the Norris-LaGuardia Anti-Injunction 
Act for that purpose. It denies to any 
individual who violates its provisions the 
protections of the National Labor Rela- 


7 Th s bill is not merely the product of 


vindictive antilabor thinking; it is not 
merely a one-sided attempt to punish 
labor for industry’s transgressions; it isa 
blow at the liberties of all free Ameri- 


can The evils of the bill may be sum- 
merized as follows: 

First. For a period of 35 days—5 days 
prior to the assumption of the board of 
jurisdiction and 30 days thereafter—a 
strike by a labor organization is con- 

ined as an illegal act. A strike is out- 

ed for the period no matter how jus- 
tified its cause, how vicious the employer 
ocations, how peacefully it is con- 
‘d. The requirement that the con- 
tvoversy substantially affect the public 
interest is so broad—it is not made sub- 

i to judicial review—as to insure that 
the board will take jurisdiction over 
every strike of any proportions. 

The bill piously protests that the 
“processes of collective bargaining must 
be protected and strengthened.” Nothing 
could weaken collective bargaining more 
completely than the withdrawal from a 
labor organization of the opportunity to 
exercise the right to strike at a time when 
it deems it essential. The bill irrespon- 

bly eliminates a vital inducement to 
the settlement of industrial disputes, 
namely, the possibility of a resort to a 
refusal to work. Why should an em- 
ployer settle a controversy if the union 
is impotent? When a union is compelled 
to retrain from striking for a period as 
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long as 35 days, the right to strike be- 
comes merely an empty right. 

Second. The right to strike is not 
merely the most important asset of a 
labor organization, it is a vital asset of 
a democracy. The Nazis eliminated the 
right to strike and substituted for it in- 
dustrial serfdom. This bill takes the 
same repressive road. 

Third. The bill does not merely pro- 
hibit striking for a long period of time 
but it authorizes the Board to require 
any person, whether or not a party toa 
labor dispute, to refrain from assisting a 
strike during this period. This would 
condemn such constitutionally protected 
conduct as picketing, speaking over the 
radio in support of a strike, or any com- 
munity activity in sympathy with strik- 
ers. Such broadside prohibitions make a 
mockery of democratic liberty and reflect 


the feudal thinking of a day when every’ 


form of concerted labor conduct was con- 
demned as a conspiracy. 

Fourth. The bill strikes a blow at the 
right to picket not merely during the 35- 
dey coeoling-off period but at all times. 
This is done under the guise of making it 
unlawful “by the use of force or threats 
of force” to prevent or attempt to prevent 
any person from quitting or remaining in 
employment, from accepting or refusing 
employment or from entering or leaving 
any place of employment. 

This dragnet provision is little more 
than an attempt to subject to the process 
of injunction virtually every form of 
concerted activity traditionally engaged 
in by members of labor organizations to 
gain the support of their fellow em- 
ployees. 

Attorneys familiar with the decisions 
of the courts on questions of picketing 
will recall that there are courts which 
have held that picketing, however peace- 
fully conducted, is by its very nature an 
attempt to exercise force. It is on this 
basis that many courts have in years past 
granted sweeping injunctions against 
concededly peaceful labor activity. 

Attorneys familiar with the decisions 
of the courts on charges of “violence” in 
labor relations can tell of the implica- 
tions to labor in a statute worded as is 
the Case bill. There are courts which, in 
injunction cases and in disorderly con- 
duct cases, have held name calling or use 
of such terms as “scab” to constitute 
“force” or “violence.” 

This bill invites the Federal courts to 
enjoin the legitimate acts of labor organ- 
izations, and it also invites employers to 
discriminate against employees for pick- 
eting by removing from these employees 
the protections of the National Labor 
Relations Act. A more perfect union- 
busting provision could scarcely be 
devised. 

Fifth. The bill reintroduces into the 
law the notorious antilabor injunction. 
In condemning strikes during the pre- 
scribed cooling-off period, and picketing 
and boycotts at all times, the bill author- 
izes the use of injunctions, ousted from 
the law by the Norris-LaGuardia Act 
only after years of bitter struggle. The 
bill thus makes of the Federal courts an 
instrument for the permanent repression 
of organized labor. Sweeping injunc- 
tions are made possible with all their 
attendant evils of repression and lack of 
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fair hearings. This feature of the bill 
alone exposes its completely antilabor 
bias, its contemptuous disregard of the 
rights of labor. 

Sixth. The bill strips from thousands 
of American employees the protections 
of the Wagner Act and thus creates an 
atmosphere which will promote anti- 
union discrimination egainst all em- 
ployees and resort to strikes. 

The bill denies to supervisory employ- 
ees and to other extremely broad classes 
of clerical employees the protections of 
the Wagner Act. This means that (a) an 
employer is free to discharge these em- 
ployees for their union activity and to 
destroy their labor organizztions with 
complete immunity, and (b) since these 
employees’ labor organizations will be 
powerless to obtain recognition through 
the Wagner Act, they will be compelled to 
strike for that purpose. 

During the period which the National 
Labor Relations Board administratively 
denied protection to supervisors, a series 
of strikes by these employees for recog- 
nition rocked the country. The denial 
in this bill of Wagner Act protections not 
only to supervisors but to thousands of 
clerical employees who desperately need 
these protections is a new guaranty of 
further strikes. Moreover, since the bill 
permits an employer to discriminate 
against certain of his employees for un- 
ion membership and activity, it enables 
him by such discrimination to intimidate 
the remainder of his employees and to 
crush their labor organization as weil. 

Seventh. The bill is sharply one-sided 
and is directed exclusively against labor 
organization. Any realistic study of the 
bill will show that from the initial pro- 
hibition on the exercise of the right to 
strike to its final condemnation of boy- 
cotis it is wholly and completely directed 
against labor organization. Indeed, 
there is some window dressing to create 
a pretense of even-handedness but the 
entire thrust of the bill is against labor 

Thus, while the bill purports to deal 
with force and violence in labor disputes. 
it punishes only the assumed transegres- 
sions of labor organizations. Not a word 
is said in condemnation of employer-in- 
stigated and provoked violence for the 
purpose of breaking a strike. An elo- 


quent silence is preserved about such 
matters as the use of armed strike- 
breakers, attacks upon strikers with 
weapons supplied by employers, such as 


tear gas, the bribery and subsidization 
of police officials to break strikes, or the 
other weapons of force, terror, and fraud, 
fully described in the LaFollette commit- 
tee report, the use of which is common- 
place today and constitutes a national 
scandal. 

Similarly, the eagerness of 
prohibit and limit the concerted activities 
of labor organizations with respect to 
boycotts and picketing contrasts sharply 
with its silence concerning concerted em- 
ployer activities. For example, the bill 
makes no proposals to check or enjoin the 
current conspiracy of American indus- 
trialists to defy the Wagner Act—a field 
in which the bill could make a vital con- 
tribution since the Wagner Act does not 
apply to conspiracies. The bill has noth- 
ing to say about the notorious Mohawk 


the bill to 
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Valley formula or other conspiratorial 
and collusive strike-breaking devices. 

Also, the bill exposes labor organiza- 
tions to the completely novel sanction of 
Federal lawsuits for contract breach. 
Through this device union treasuries can 
be milked dry by employers who provoke 
such breaches and union members and 
their children placed in permanent eco- 
nomic servitude to such employers. By 
way of contrast, the bill does absolutely 
nothing about the widespread flouting of 
War Labor Board directives by employers 
which has resulted in the denial to 
American workers of more than $20,000,- 
000 in back pay alone. 

ighth, The bill invites repression of 

labor by providing new punishments for 
conduct which is already subject to ade- 
quate restraint. 

The bill’s concern with supposed force 


and violence in picketing exposes its - 


antilabor purpose. In the first place, in 
cases of true violence the Norris- 
LaGuardia Act now permits the issuance 
of injunctions. In the second place, 
there is no further need for Federal 
action in this field since the local courts 
and authorities are perfectly capable of 
restraining abuses on the picket line and, 
in fact, do so every day. Finally, there 
is no need to authorize the denial of re- 
instatement and back pay to a striker 
engaged in violence. The National 
Labor Relations Board does that under 
the Wagner Act. What this bill pro- 
poses is to make a picKket-line scuffle or 
name calling an effective pretext for 
employer reprisal by denying the em- 
ployee involved reinstatement and back 
pay. 

This entire bill is ill-conceived and 
prejudiced. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, the introduc- 
tion of this act at this time without prior 
consideration or.study by the appropriate 
committee of the House, the House Com- 
mittee on Labor, constitutes in my mind 
an act which jeopardizes labor peace on 
all fronts and at the very time when the 
country is just on the point that we are 
going to bring about a rapprochement 
between management and labor, at the 
very time when we are seeing a solution 
of the controversial labor questions. The 
intreduction of this bill and the favor- 
able consideration of the rule permitting 
it by the House in my judgment menaces 
the very peace and security of America 
and represents a blow directed at the re- 
conversion program toward which all 
people have been looking with hopeful 
eyes. 

I hope and pray that the Case amend- 
ment or substitute for the bill reported 
by the House Labor Committee will be 
Cecisively voted down. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Chairman, I 
move that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingl; the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore [Mr, MILts] 
having assumed the chair, Mr. JARMAN, 
Chairman of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union, re- 
ported that that Committee, having had 
under consideration the bill (H. R. 4908) 
to provide for the appointment of fact- 
finding boards to investigate labor dis- 


putes seriously affecting the national 

public interest, and for other purposes, 

had come to no resolution thereon. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HOOK asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp in two instances, 
in one to include two articles, one by Mr. 
Edison, distinguished correspondent of 
the NEA, and one by Mr. Thomas L. 
Stokes, and in the other to include a 
statement made by a number of Mem- 
bers of Congréss. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include an article 
written by Mr. Thomas L. Stokes appear- 
ing in today’s Washington News, en- 
titled “A Case in Point.” 

Mr. ROWAN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include an 
editorial. 

Mrs. LUCE (at the request of Mr. Mar- 
tin of Massachusetts) was given per- 
mission to extend her remarks in the 
Recorp in two instances. 


HOUR OF MEETING TOMORROW 


My. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns tonight it adjourn to recon- 
vene tomorrow at 11 o’clock a. m. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
special order heretofore agreed to, the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Was- 
IELEWSKI] is recognized for 30 minutes. 


THE ONE HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY OF 
THE FOUNDING OF THE CITY OF MIL- 
WAUKEE 


Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
today, January 31, marks the one hun- 
dredith birthday of the great city of Mil- 
waukee. Milwaukee, located in the 
southeastern part of Wisconsin, is the 
largest city in the State; it covers an area 
of approximately 44 square miles along 
the crescent curve of a bay on Lake Mich- 
igan’s western shore. The Milwaukee 
harbor is considered the most beautiful 
on the Great Lakes and has often been 
called the Naples of America. We have 
an cuter basin protected by Government 
breakwater, an outer harbor, a river en- 
trance channel protected by piers, and an 
inner commercial harbor formed by the 
Milwaukee, Menominee, and Kinniekin- 
nic Rivers. Toward the east, Milwaukee 
looks upon a marine landscape animated 
by freighters, car ferries, excursion 
steamers, and the white flecks of yacht 
and sailboat. Westward, highways lead 
past wooded farmlands to dozens of in- 
land lakes. There are 106 inland lakes 
within an hour’s drive of the city, where 
many residents of even moderate means 
have summer cottages. Milwaukee is the 
gateway to one of the greatest recrea- 
tional areas in the world. 

Beautiful parks and parkways border 
almost all of Lake Michigan, with 6 miles 
of shore drive and acres of scenic wocd- 
land and ravines. Washington Park is 
the home of the Blatz Temple of Music 
where Milwaukee’s summer music pro- 
gram, Music Under the Stars, is held. 
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Outstanding opera and radio artists per. 
form every year at Milwaukee’s Wash. 
ington and Humboldt Parks. The ¢jt- 
izens’ love for fine music is attested to by 
the capacity crowds. 

This week Milwaukee is being honoreq 
by a series of national radio shows with 
famous stars of screen, stage, and radio 
paying tribute to the city on its one hun. 
dredth birthday. A special radio show 
earlier in the week over the ABC network 
included such famous Milwaukeeans as 
Dennis Morgan, Pat O’Brien, Jack Car. 
son, Hildegarde, and Woody Herman. 
Spencer Tracy, another former Mi. 
waukeean, read a message from Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur, our No. 1 soldier. 
General MacArthur maintains his legal 
residence in Milwaukee, having received 
his appointment to West Point from the 
congressional district I have the honor 
to represent. 

The Milwaukee Centurama during 
1946 will include many events. The 
highlight of the year will be a 31-day 
exposition at the beautiful lake front to 
begin on July 12. It is hoped that Presi- 
dent Truman may be able to break away 
from his arduous tasks to visit Milwau- 
kee during the exposition, and I have re- 
cently tendered an invitation to the 
President in behalf of Mayor John Bohn, 
of Milwaukee. 

Now for a few historical facts about 
our city. The name “Milwaukee” means 
beautiful or pleasant lands. The name 
was spelled in various ways, Mahn-a- 
waukie, Milwarck, Milwaucki. Then 
came the white man’s modification in 
the spelling and for many years the 
printed records gave the name as Mil- 
waukie. Then one fine day early in the 
last century a newspaper editor calmly 
changed the name to Milwaukee and so 
it has remained. 

The site which was destined to become 
the future location of a great city was 
originally selected by an Indian, The 
spot was chosen because the surround- 
ings served Lis convenience; the white 
man, too, saw a geographic location which 
was well suited for commercial and in- 
dustrial pursuits. The first of the great 
explorers to visit the spot now known 
as Milwaukee was Father Pere Mar- 
quette, whu stopped here on October 26, 
1674, on his way to Green Bay from Chi- 
cago. The first trader who came with 
the intention of remaining was Alex- 
ander Lafrombois who came from Macki- 
naw in 1785. Six years later he was 
killed by a band of hostile Winnebagoes, 
and the Indian village was without a 
trader for the 4 years following. In 
1795, Jacques Vieaux and John Baptiste 
Mirandeau came from Green Bay. 
They were not permanent residents but 
commuted between Green Bay and Mil- 
waukee, spending the summers in Green 
Bay and the winters in Milwaukee. 
Solomon Juneau, a French-Canadian, 
became the city’s first permanent white 
settler in September of 1818. 

While the first explorers, missionaries, 
and traders were Frenchmen from Can- 
ada, the white men who followed came 
predominantly from the New England 
States and New York. They were young 
men who were seeking their fortune in 
the West. They laid the foundations for 
the business enterprises. ‘They estab- 
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lished the banks, insurance companies, 
the commercial enterprises. The indus- 
trial undertakings had their inception 
mainly with the German immigration 
which brought the skilled artisans and 
mechanics. They established the tan- 
neries, machine shops, breweries, shoe 
factories, and so forth. Many of the 
names prominent in the early commer- 
cial life are still prominent in Milwaukee 
today—Plankinton, Layton, Bradley, 
Allis. Toward the last half of the nine- 
ceenth century the Anglo-American 
names were superseded by German and 
Irish and other nationalities. 

Solomon Juneau, a fur trader orig- 
inally, established Milwaukee as a fur- 
trading post. A few days ago, almost 
100 years after the city was founded, 
Milwaukee resumed its position as one of 
the leading fur-trading centers in the 
country. It is expected that a total of 
$13.000,000 worth of furs will be offered 
for sale this year in Milwaukee. 

The city of Milwaukee actually had 
three founding fathers. Solomon 
Juneau, the French-Canadian who 
founded Juneau Town; Byron Kilbourn 
who came from Connecticut and became 
the founder of the west side, and Colonel 
Walker, a Virginian, who established a 
community on the south side known as 
Walker’s Point. There was heated and 
often bitter rivalry between the residents 
of these communities in the early days. 
Byron Kilbourn became envious of the 
success of Solomon Juneau on the east 
side of the river and to spite him platted 
the streets on the west side in such a 
manner that the streets running toward 
the river did not join with those on the 
east side. He could not have been a very 
far-sighted man for he believed that 
Kilbourn Town and Juneau’s Side would 
remain separate villages for all time. 
We are reminded of this old feud to this 
day by the crook in the streets as they 
approach the bridges across the Mil- 
waukee River. 

On January 31, 1846, the Wisconsin 
Territorial Legislature granted a charter 
whereby the three towns were incorpo- 
rated as the city of Milwaukee, and Solo- 
mon Juneau was elected the first mayor. 
His inaugural address is significant in 
that it demonstrates a thorough grasp 
of the problem confronting the brand 
new city. Solomon Juneau pointed out 
the necessity of placing the municipality 
upon a sound financial basis. Today 
Milwaukee is the only major city in the 
United States that is debt-free. He 
pointed out the necessity of rendering 
the city readily accessible by water 
through an efficient harbor in the in- 
terest of commerce and trade, promot- 
ing the health of the community, af- 
fording relief to the destitute, strength- 
ening the fire protection for life and 
property, and suppressing of evil gam- 
bing. -Milwaukee’s reputation for good 
government, efficient fire and police pro- 
tection, low crime rate, great safety and 
health record and wonderful school 
system is internationally recognized. 
Equally legitimate is the claim that in 
an economic, social, and civic sense, Mil- 
Wauxee takes a proud place among her 
‘isver cities. We rank second among the 
is leed ng cities in per capita high-school 
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attendance, and we have the largest vo- 
cational school in the country, with a 
peak enroliment during the war of 35,- 
000. Milwaukee has attracted the atten- 
tion of municipalities all over the world 
because of its fine sewage-disposal plant 
and water-purification system. The 
sewage-disposal plant is near the harbor 
entrance on land recovered from Lake 
Michigan. The model $4,600,000 water- 
purification plant is on the shores of 
Lake Michigan, with a capacity of 200,- 
000,000 gallons a day. Thus, in keeping 
with Juneau’s counsel, every precaution 
is taken to safeguard the health of the 
people of Milwaukee. 

We note that at its very inception the 
city of Milwaukee set up for itself a goal 
to become an ccean port. The comple- 
tion of the St. Lawrence seaway will as- 
sure the realization of that goal. The 
shore lines of Lake Michigan, as well as 
that of the other Great Lakes, are blessed 
with many efficient lake harbors which 
are contributing so vastly to the splen- 
did commerce now carried on these in- 
land seas. The completion of the sea- 
way will connect these inland oceans 
with the Atlantic and make possible the 
transformation of the harbors of Mil- 
waukee, as well as other cities, into ocean 
ports. 

No harbor along the shores of Lake 
Michigan is better equipped or carries a 
larger water-borne tonnage than does 
Milwaukee. The prospect of bringing 
America’s Midwest a thousand miles 
nearer the high seas and the products 
of the factory and farm an equal dis- 
tance nearer the markets of the world 
excites the imagination. It opens up a 
new frontier in America, the doorway to 
the creation of many new industries and 
jobs and a definite outlet for the produce 
of the tillers of the soil in the Midwest 
and Rocky Mcuntain regions. 

The St. Lawrence seaway will not 
compete with existing transportation 
systems in America to any appreciable 
degree. It will, instead, open the way to 
new commerce and intercourse with the 
world that cannot now be realized be- 
cause of its present fenced-in position. 
With our great productive capacity there 
should be no concern or fear in the fu- 
ture that the farmers’ prices will be 
hammered down because of surpluses or 
bumper crops. The completion of the 
St. Lawrence seaway will open an ave- 
nue to better living for America as well 
as in our sister nations of the world and 
Milwaukee shall play an important role 
in that development. 

Milwaukee is the thirteenth largest 
city in the Nation, the tenth in industry, 
and the eighth in conventions. In 1944 
we hit a peak of manufacturing produc- 
tion with $1,740,000,000 worth of prod- 
ucts. Of course, a great share of this 
was war production. In 1945, with the 
cut-backs after VJ-day, our estimated 
production was $1,480,000,C00. The 
character of the people who settled in 
Milwaukee is, to a great extent, respon- 
sible for the fine record of industrial 
progress. The young New Englanders 
who came to seek their fortune had the 
commercial spirit, but the foreign im- 
migrants were the ones who were indus- 
trially minded. Many of the great in- 
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dustries can trace their origin to some 
artisan or mechanic who learned his 
trade in the Old World. With the pass- 
ing of time his small shop grew into a 
factory, more and more men were em- 
ployed until a full-grown plant was in 
operation. Then came the genius of in- 
vention when the machine augmented 
hand labor. A succeeding generation in- 
troduced mass production and well- 
planned methods of distribution. 

A city of modest middle western peo- 
ple who enjoy a full cultural life, 
Milwaukee is known the world over for its 
many products and diversification of in- 
dustry. Referred to as the machine 
shop of America, this community of 
second and third generation skilled 
artisans and mechanics turned out 
enormous quantities of war material. 

Milwaukee’s principal industrial pro- 
duction includes metal products; motor 
vehicle bodies, parts, and accessories; 
machinery; tractors; food products; 
meat packing; leather and leather prod- 
ucts; malt liquors; électrical machinery 
and apparatus; printing and publishing; 
chemicals, paints, and varnishes; and 
textile-mill products. 

Milwaukee normally leads the world in 
the manufacture of silk hosiery, 2automo- 
bile frames, heavy pumping machinery, 
large gas engines, heavy lubricating 
equipment, power shovels, dredges, saw- 
mill ang cement machinery, electrical 
control apparatus, rock crushers and 
wheelbarrows, hydroelectric units, and 
light woodworking machinery. 

Prior to the war, the Milwaukee indus- 
trial area employed more persons in the 
manufacture of automobiles and automo- 
hile parts than any other city in the 
United States with the single exception 
of Detroit. It is the largest center for 
veal packing in the Nation. It consumes 
more steel than any other industrial area 
in the country. 

Milwaukee is the home of four of the 
seven largest breweries in America. Our 
apprentice program and the on-the-job 
training has enabled us to maintain a 
high volume of sound, stable, skilled 
workmen and women. They have made 
a great contribution to our total war 
production program. The many prod- 
ucts of Milwaukee’s industry helped to 
win our total victory and they will help 
prepare the world for better living. 

The success of Milwaukee is not due to 
its geographical location cr because of 
the presence of any unusual natural re- 
sources; rather it is due to the character 
of its people, for though they may have 
come from many parts of the world, they 
are thoroughly American. Their civic 
pride and interest in cultural and edu- 
cational fields have made them a very 
orderly, law-abiding, and peace-loving 
people. This is particularly apparent 
when one takes into account that 50.8 

ercent of the Milwaukeeans own the 
homes in which they are living. Mil- 
waukee did not enjoy a mushroom 
growth, but a steady and gradual one, 
and as a result its people have become 
firmly and deeply rooted. The city to- 
day enjoys the percentage of 
American-born population of any city 
its size, to a recent. Besides 
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in the country, it is recognized as a medi- 
cal center, with many outstanding 
physicians and surgeons and fine hos- 
pitals and sanitaria. In addition to its 
public, parochial, and private schools, 
Milwaukee is the home of seven colleges, 
including two female and two theo- 
logical seminaries. 

Milwaukee has led the field in its con- 
tribution to the defense of our country. 
During the Civil War, with a population 
of 45,206, Milwaukee sent more than 
5,000 soldiers to fight the Union cause 
and of that number about 1,000 were 
either killed or wounded. Again, in the 
Spanish-American War Milwaukee was 
well represented by her sons. During the 
First World War the city responded with 
money, machinery, and men, and was the 

» first large city in the country to report a 
complete military registration on June 5. 
Milwaukee has more than 13.000 volun- 
teers in service. In World War I, 
Milwaukee sent more than 86,000 men 
and women into service, and we are very 
proud of the fact that our city is the 
home of Gen. Douglas MacArthur. 
Among the men who gave their lives in 
the recently concluded conflict was our 
young mayor, Carl Zeidler, who resigned 
his position as mayor to answer the call 
to the colors and volunteered for serv- 
ice in the Navy. He was a member of the 
armed guard and in command of a gun 
crew on a small ship which was lost 
somewhere in the South Atlantic more 
than 2 years ago. No trace of the ship 
or its crew has ever been found. Carl 
Zeidler was but one of the many fine 
young men who made the supreme sac- 
rifice. 

Milwaukee had no strike or industrial 
disturbance to interfere with war pro- 
duetion. Labor and management worked 
side by side with a commendable spirit 
of cooperation and produced the mete- 
rials of war at superhuman speed and 
efficiency. A very enviable record was 
established when Milwaukee led the 
Nation in every war bond drive. That 
Milwaukeeans are community and civic 
minded is further attested to by the 
fact that every year the community 
chest is oversubscribed in short order. 

The Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce 
was instrumental in establishing the 
first veterans’ research section for em- 
ployers, and the Milwaukee Institute on 
Veterans’ Reemployment and Rehabili- 
tation, sponsored by this division, was 
the first of its kind in the Nation. Proof 
of the fact that Milwaukee did an ex- 
cellent job of planning lies in the fact 
that as of today we have no problem 
of unemployment. 

Early Milwaukee was blessed with al- 
most every nationality—Indian, French- 
Canadian, Anglo-Americans, Irish, Eng- 
lish, Scotch, Welsh, Prench, German, 
Swiss, Dutch, and Scandinavian. Dur- 
ing the late forties the Germans began 
to outnumber all others, and the Poles 
began to arrive. in 1855, but mest of 
them came in the early seventies. Since 
then the population has taken on a 
decidedly cosmopolitan aspect, and over 
30 nationalities are now represented. 
The 1943 census estimated the popula- 
tion of Milwaukee at 618,000, and the 
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predominating national origins are Ger- 
man and Polish. 

Milwaukee has established a record of 
true progress during the first century 
of its history. It has demonstrated that 
its people are soundly rooted, depend- 
able, civic minded, and appreciative of 
the finer things in life. It has skilled 
ertisans and mechanics, the citizens are 
conscientious, thrifty, and industrious. 
With this foundation Milwaukee has 
every reason to be confident that the 
future for it is bright. With the com- 
pletion of the St. Lawrence seaway its 
growth and development should be with- 
out bounds. Milwaukee's achievement 
is truly representative of progressive 
America. 

I would like to take this opportunity 
to invite all my colleagues to visit Mil- 
waukee during the Centurama Exposi- 
tion to be held next summer. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous special order, heretofore agreed 
to, the gentleman from New York | Mr. 
TAYLorR! is recognized for 5 minutes. 


NATIONAL EXPENDITURES 


Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, a great 
deal has been said of late in this House 
about the necessity for economy in the 
various departments of Government. It 
is high time, in view of the national debt 
which at the present moment has inden- 
tured every citizen and ha. placed upon 
him the obligation to labor until he has 
paid as his share of that debt the sum of 
$2,000. 

The House last week spent long hours 
in a desperate attempt to pass legisla- 
tion that would reduce, rather than in- 
crease, our national expenditures. To 
me the attitude of the House in attempt- 
ing to make departments of our Govern- 
ment economize by cutting departmental 
appropriations is inconsistent, since the 
House takes no steps to prevent these 
same departments of the Government 
from siving away ass2ts which belong to 
all of the people of this country. There 
seems to be no cohesion of thought or 
action between those who are attempting 
to save the taxpayers’ money, and those 
whose duty it is to dispose of the Gov- 
ernment’s assets. 

A few days ago my friend and colleague 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
LaTHaM | told this House about the dump- 
ing of thousands of dollars’ worth of 
trucks and equipment into the Pacific 
Ocean. You were appalled, and prob- 
ably angered to learn that the Govern- 
ment had adopted such ruthless prac- 
tices, particularly when there is such a 
demand for trucks and equipment. In 
your own back yard, so to speak, is a sit- 
uation which is to me equally appalling. 

In a place distant only 500 miles from 
Washington, the Government is about to 
dump what $27,000,000 has created into 
the auctioneer’s lap. I speak of the bar- 
racks at Plattsburg, N. Y. You who 
know the glorious past of Plattsburg as 
written in the history of World Wars I 
and II, will sustain me when I say that 
not only would it be a disgrace to demol- 
ish or dispose of that rost, but also it 
would be an asinine thing to do, particu- 
larly when there is no present pressing 
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need for such action. The situation cre. 
ated by the relegating of this post io 
the Surplus Property Administration js 
identical with the situation which arose 
after World War I. Had it not been for 
the fact that someone with foresight 
concluded afier that war thet there 
might be a necessity in the future for 
military installations, Plattsburg would 
not have been intact for World War Ir. 
There were then people who said there 
would never be another war. We who 
have seen two wars are not so naive as 
to believe that there may never be an- 
other, as much as we work and pray for 
permenent peace. Residents of the 
Plattsburg community who are aware of 
the past, have raised their hands in hor- 
ror when informed that disposal] of the 
post may eventually take place. News- 
paper editorials intimated that Members 
of Congress were lax in not finding 
means to prevent the disposal of a plant 
which they know has contributed so 
much to achieve victory in the last two 
World Wars. I can well appreciate the 
surprise ard chagrin of the people of 
Plattsburg, since they and I were assured 
that the Army Air Forces would continue 
to occupy the plant with increased per- 
sonnel. 

There is a present need for Plattsburg 
Barracks. As you well know, every col- 
lege and university in the United States 
today is overcrowded because of the fact 
that the colleges and universities were 
unprepared to accommodate more than 
the normal student quotas. They have 
been trying to sandwich in as many re- 
turned veterans as possible, without 
much success. In one college, for in- 
stance, located not far from Platisburg, 
there is an overflow of some 300 veterans 
who are anxious to complete their col- 
lege courses. If every university and col- 
lege in the United States has an overflow 
of comparable size, it becomes a duty for 
Congress to establish veterans’ universi- 
ties to provide for the education of our 
veterans as guaranteed under the Gi bil! 
of rights. 

We owe the veteran the duty, and we 
owe it to the future of America, to see to 
it that he has the opportunity. to pursue 
higher education. 

Under a bill which I have introduced, 
it is contemplated that any veteran who 
has been honorably discharged, and has 
completed a high-school course or its 
equivalent, could matriculate, and im- 
mediately pursue a course of study and 
be graduated with a recognized degree. 
Upon matriculation a veteran would 
waive the educational allotments pro- 
vided for him in the GI bill of rights. 
The university would be established on 
the highest educational plane, and would 
provide courses of instruction recom- 
mended and approved by the New York 
State Board of Education. Supervision 
of educational methods and maintenance 
of standards of education would also be 
undertaken by that board operating ‘1 
conjunction with a board of control also 
provided for in the bill. Graduates 
would receive degrees after successfully 
completing the courses prescribed by the 
board for such degrees. Maintenance of 
teaching personnel and necessary ¢m- 
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ployees would be made by Government 
allotment, as would all other operational 
costs. The cost to the Government 
would be negligible. 

The creation of such a university is hy 
no means a novel idea. States and sub- 
divisions of States have successfully 
operated schools. The Government of 
of the United States now operates the 
United States Military Academy, the 
United States Naval Academy, and the 
United States Merchant Marine Acad- 
emy. An urgent need exists for the edu- 
cation of every veteran who wishes to 
study, and that need cannot now be met 
unless we act to create an institution of 
learning for him. The solution lies in 
the passage of my bill to create such an 
institution. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of 
absence was granted to Mr. CLEMENTS 
(at the request of Mr. Bates of Ken- 
tucky), indefinitely, on account of ill- 
ness in family. 

ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly, 
under its previous order, the House (at 
5 o'clock and 40 minutes p. m.) ad- 
journed until tomorrow, Friday, Febru- 
ary 1, 1946, at 11 o’clock a. m. 





COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 
CoMMERCE 


There will be a meeting of the Secu- 
rities Subcommittee of the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce at 
10:30 a. m. on Friday, February 1, 1946, 
to continue hearings in its study of op- 
erations pursuant to the Public Utility 
Holding Company Act of 1935, in room 
1304, House Office Building. 


COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY 


There will be a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency at 10:30 
a. m. on Friday, February 1, 1946, on 
continuation of housing. 


COMMITTEE ON THE CENSUS 


The Committee on the Census will hold 
hearings on H. R. 4781, on Friday morn- 
ing, February 1, at 10 a. m. in room 1012. 


COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


The Special Subcommittee on Bank- 
ruptcy and Reorganization of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary will hold a hear- 
ing on Monday, February 4, 1946, on the 
bill (H. R. 5023) to amend an act en- 
titled “An act to establish a uniform 
system of bankruptcy throughout the 
United States,” approved July 1, 1898, 
and acts amendatory thereof and sup- 
plementary thereto. The hearing will 
begin at 10 a. m., and will be held in 
the Judiciary Committee room, 346 
House Office Building. 

Subcommittee No. 1 of the Committee 
on the Judiciary will hold a hearing on 
Wednesday, February 6, 1946, on the bill 
‘H, R. 5089) to amend the First War 
Powers Act, 1941. The hearing will be- 
fin at 10 a. m., and will be held in the 
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Judiciary Committee room, 346 House 
Office Building. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1001. A letter from the president, the 
Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co., trans- 
mitting a comparative general balance sheet 
of the Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co. 
for the year 1945; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

1002. A letter from the Administrator, Sur- 
plus Property Administration, transmitting 
the progress report for the third quarter of 
1945; to the Committee on Expenditures in 
the Executive Departments. 

1003. A letter from the Administrator, Sur- 
plus Property Administration, transmitting 
the fourth quarterly progress report of the 
Surplus Property Administration; to the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments. 

1004. A letter from the vice president and 
general manager, Potomac Electric Power Co., 
transmitting a report of the Potomac Electric 
Power Co. for the year ended December 31, 
1945; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

1005. A letter from the Director, Office of 
Contract Settlement, transmitting the sixth 
quarterly report of the Office of Contract 
Settlement; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

1006. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting supple- 
mental estimates of appropriation for the fis- 
cal year 1946 in the amount of $17,790,000 
for the Treasury Department (H. Doc. No. 
433); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

1007. A communication from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, transmitting a 
supplemental estimate of appropriation for 
the fiscal year 1946 in the amount of $85,000 
for the Tariff Commission (H. Doc. No. 434); 
to the Committee on Appropriations and or- 
dered to be printed. 

1008. A communication from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, transmitting a sup- 
plemental estimate of appropriation for the 
fiscal year 1946 in the amcunt of $194,000 
for the Civil Service Commission (H. Doc. 
No. 435); to the Committee cn Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed. 

1009. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting supple- 
mental estimates of appropriations for the fis- 
cal year 1946 in the amount of $16,652,500 for 
the Federal Security Agency (H. Doc. No. 
436); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

1010. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting supple- 
mental estimates of appropriation for the 
fiscal year 1946, amounting to $409,534,576 
(H. Doc. No. 437); to the Committec on Ap- 
propriations and ordered to be printed. 

1011. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting supple- 
mental estimates of appropriation for the 
fiscal years 1945 and 1946 in the amount of 
$1,314,039.63, together with a draft of a pro- 
posed provision pertaining to an existing ap- 
propriation, and proposed authorization for 
the expenditure of Indian tribal funds, for 
the Department of the Interior (H. Doc. No. 
438); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

1012. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting supple- 
mental estimates of appropriation for the 
fiscal year 1946 in the amount of $5,365,000 
for the Department of Agriculture, together 
with an authorization to borrow an addi- 
tional sum of $100,000,000 from the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation (H. Doc. No. 
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439); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

1013. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting supple- 
mental estimates of appropriation for the 
fiscal year 1947 in the amount of $1,282,000, 
together with a draft of a proposed provision, 
for the Department of Commerce, in the 
form of amendments to the Budget for said 
fiscal year (H. Doc. No. 440); to the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

1014. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting deficiency 
estimates of appropriation for the fiscal year 
1945 and prior years in the sum of $71,761.59, 
and supplemental estimates of appropriation 
for the fiscal year 1946 in the sum of $446,300, 
amounting in all to $518,061.59, for the De- 
partment of Justice (H. Doc. No. 441); to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to 
be printed 

1015. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a supple- 
mental estimate of appropriation for the fis- 
cal year 1946 in the amount of $200,000 for 
the Office of War Mobilization and Reconver- 
sion (H. Doc. No. 442); to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

1016. § communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a supple- 
mental estimate of appropriation for the fis- 
cal year 1946 in the amount of $1,700,000 for 
the Civilian Production Administration (H. 
Doc. No. 443), to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 

1017. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a supple- 
mental estimate of appropriation for the fis- 
cal year 1946 in the amount of $1,854,000 for 
the Office of Price Administration (H. Doc. 
No. 444); to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed. 





CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Under clause 2 of rule XXII, the Com- 
mittee on Pensions was discharged from 
the consideration of the bill (H. R. 5260) 
granting a pension to Charles E. Carlo- 
vitz, and the same was referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 





PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. DOYLE: 

H. ». 5308. A bill to impose tax on angora 
rabbit wool and yarn imported into the 
United States; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 


By Mr. BELL: 
H. R. 5309. A bill relating to the audit of 
accounts of Puerto Rico and its agencies and 


corporations; 
Affairs. 
By Mr. GREEN: 

H.R. 5310. A bill to repeal the unused 
excess profits credit carry-back from taxable 
years beginning after December 31, 1945; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HENRY: 

H.R. 5311. A bill to amend Revised Stat- 
utes 4921 (U. S. C. A., title 35, patents, sec. 
70), providing that damages be ascertained 
on the basis of compensation for infringe- 
ment; to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mrs. LUCE: 

H. R. 5312. A bill providing for the elimi- 
nation of unfair wage practices by establish- 
ing a principle of equal pay for equal work 
without respect of the sex or color of the 
worker; to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. TAYLOR: 

H. R. 5313. A bill to establish the Veterans 

University of Plattsburg, N. Y., provide a 


to the Committee on Insular 
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board of control therefor, and make an appro- 
priation for its establishment and mainte- 
nance; to the Committee on World War Vet- 
erans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana: 

H. R. 5314. A bill to provide for an appro- 
priation of $150,000 with which to continue 
the survey of the old Indian trail known as 
the Natchez Trace through Louisiana and 
Texas, with a view of constructing a national 
road on this route to be known as the Natchez 
Trace Parkway; to the Committee on Roads. 

By Mr. BIEMILLER: 

H.R. 5315. A bill to make imported beer 
and other similar imported fermented liquors 
subject to the internal-revenue tax on fer- 
mented liquors; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan: 

H.R. 5316. A bill to repeal the law permit- 
ting vessels of Canadian registry to transport 
iron ore between United States ports on the 
Great Lakes; to the Committee on the Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. NORRELL: 

H.R. 5317. A bill to amend the act estab- 
lishing the Hot Springs National Park; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PACE: 

H.R.5318. A bill to amend the act ap- 
proved June 16, 1942, entitled “An act to 
readjust the pay and allowances of personnel 
of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Coast 
Guard, Coast and Geodetic Survey, and Pub- 
lic Health Service,” and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin: 

H.R. 5319. A bill to authorize a prelimi- 
nary examination and survey of Pecatonica 
River, Wis. and Ill., for flood control, for 
run-off and water-flow retardation, and for 
soil-erosion prevention; to the Committee 
on Flood Control. 

By Mr. HOFFMAN: 

H.R. 5320. A bill to diminish the causes 
of labor disputes burdening or obstructing 
interstate and foreign commerce, to diminish 
unemployment, to establish a national policy 
for assuring continuing employment in a 
free, competitive economy, and to protect 
the right to work; to the Committee on 
Labor 

By Mr. KNUTSON: 

H. J. Res. 312. Joint resolution for the ap- 
pointment of a joint committee to investi- 
gate conditions in Germany; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

By Mr. VURSELL: 

H. J. Res. 313. Joint resolution for the ap- 
pointment of a joint committee to investi- 
gate conditions in Germany; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

By Mr. MASON: 

H. Con. Res. 125. Concurrent resolution for 
the appointment of a joint committee to 
investigate conditions in Germany; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. LANHAM: 

H. Res. 503. Resolution to amend para- 
graph 2 of rule XXI of the Rules of the 
House of Representatives; to the Committee 
on Rules. 


RIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1.of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BARRY: 

H.R. 5321. A bill for the relief of Francesco 
Antonio Pataca; to the Committee on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. GREEN: 

H. R. 5322. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Mary 

Wadlow; to the Committee on Pensions. 
By Mr. HAYS: 

H.R. 5323. A bill for the relief of Desmark 

Wright; to the Committee on Claims, 
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By Mr. KOPPLEMANN: 

H. R. 5324. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Mary 
Francoline and Mrs. Rose Wallace; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. REECE of Tennessee: 

H.R. 5325. A bill granting a pension to 

Oscar O. Cox; to the Committee on Pensions. 
By Mr. WIGGLESWORTH: 

H.R. &326. A bill for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. George W. Wade; to the Committee on 
Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXTI, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


1508. By Mr. FORAND: Joint resolution 
of the General Assembly of the State of 
Rhode Island and Providence Plantations, 
requesting the Senators and Representatives 
from Rhode Island in the Congress of the 
United States to work for an amendment to 
the GI Bill of Rights Act in order that men 
in the armed services who are hospitalized 
may have the same right as honorably dis- 
charged veterans to purchase Federal surplus 
property; to the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation. 

1509. By Mr. GOODWIN: resolution of the 
Board of Aldermen of the City of Somer- 
ville, Mass., regarding a Federal cash bonus 
for veterans of World War II; to the Com- 
mittee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

1510. By Mrs. SMITH of Maine: Petition 
signed by Mrs. Nellie G. Saunders, of Rock- 
land, Maine, and other citizens of surround- 
ing towns, asking that the Townsend plan get 
a quick and complete hearing; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

1511 By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
District of Columbia Branch of the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People, urging consideration of their reso- 
lution with reference to endorsement of 
House bill 4437; to the Committee on Labor. 

1512. Also, petition of the Gulf Coast Rod, 
Reel, and Gun Club, urging consideration 
of their resolution with reference to endorse- 
ment of H. R. 519, the Mundt bill; to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 


SENATE 


Fripay, Fesruary 1, 1946 


(Legislative day of Friday, January 18, 
1946) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 

O Thou Shepherd of Souls who dost 
neither slumber nor sleep, we seek the 
completeness which is only in Thee, be- 
cause Thou hast first sought us. In con- 
science, in quiet hours when above 
earth’s strident voices the still small 
voice speaks to ourselves, in thoughts 
that will not stay on the ground, in deep 
needs that drive us to Thyself, in the 
sacrament of human love, the beauty of 
nature, the spiritual heritage of our race, 
in seers and prophets and in Christ over 
all Thou dost stand at the door and 
knock. May we open the door and, ad- 
mitting the Divine Guest, be ourselves 
fit channels of that love which at last 
will break down every wall of partition 
and fulfill the desires of all nations. We 
ask it in the dear Redeemer’s name. 
Amen, 
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MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicate 
to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his 
secretaries. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


Mr. O’DANIEL obtained the floor. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Texas will yield, I wish to 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Be- 
fore that is done, the Chair would like to 
lay before the Senate certain reports, and 
so forth, for appropriate reference, and 
there is other routine business which, if 
there is no objection, might be trans- 
acted at this time. 

By unanimous consent, the following 
routine business was transacted: 


BOARD OF VISITORS TO THE UNITED 
STATES COAST GUARD ACADEMY 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate a letter from the chair- 
man of the Committee on Commerce [Mr, 
BarLey!], which was ordered to lie or the 
table and to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: - 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON COMMERCE, 
January 24, 1946. 
Hon. KENNETH MCKELLAR, 
President pro tempore of the Senate, 
Senate C fice Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PResIpENT: I am writing to advise 
that in accordance with the provisions of the 
act of July 15, 1939, I have appointed the 
following members of the Committee on 
Commerce to be members of the Board of 
Visitors to the United States Coast Guard 
Academy: 

Senator Cuar.es C. Gossett, of Idaho 

Senator WitL1aM F. KNow.tanp, of Caii- 
fornia. 

Under the provisions of the law, the chair- 
man of the Committee on Commerce is an 
ex officio member of the Board. I will an- 
nounce the appointment of these members 
in the Senate at the first opportunity as they 
are designated in January of each year. ! 
am writing to inform you of the names of my 
appointees because of the fact that under the 
law the President of the Senate appoinis 
member of the Board. 

With best wishes, 

Yours very truly, 
JOSIAH W. BAILEY, 
Chairman, Commitiee on Comme? 


BOARD OF VISITORS TO THE UNITED 
STATES MERCHANT MARINE ACADEMY 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate a letter from the chair- 
man of the Committee on Commerce 
{Mr, BarLEy], which was ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed in the Recor, 
as follows: 


UniTep States SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON COMMERCE, 
January 24, 1946. 
Hon. KENNETH MCKELLAR, 
President pro tempore, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: Pursuant to the pro- 
visiors of Public Lav’ 301 of the Seventy- 
eighth Congress I have appointed as mem- 
bers of the Board of Visitors to the United 
States Merchant Marine Academy the fcl- 
lowing members of the Committee on Com- 
merce: 
Senator Jonn L. MCCLELLAN, of Arkansas. 
Senator Guy Corpon, of Oregon. 
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indcr the provisions of the law, I am an 
ex officio member of the-Board of Visitors as 
chairman of the Committee on Commerce. I 
am advising you of my appointment of these 
members as the President of the Senate ap- 
points one member to the Board of Visitors 
to the United States Merchant Marine Acad- 
emy in January of each year. 
With best wishes, 
Yours very truly, 
JosiaH W. BAILey, 
Chairman, Committee on Commerce. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 


CERTAIN FUNCTIONS AND ACTIVITIES OF THE 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


A letter from the Secretary of Commerce, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to provide basic aut’ ity for the perform- 
ance of certain functions and activities of 
the Department of Commerce (with an ac- 
companying paper); to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

WITHDRAWALS OF CERTAIN PusBLIC LANDS 


A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
report showing the withdrawals and restora- 
tions of public land in certaiiu cases by the 
Commissioner of the General Land Office 
during the period from January 1, 1945, 
through December ‘i, 1945 (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys. 


Report OF WASHINGTON Gas LIGHT Co. 


A letter from the vice president and 
treasurer of the Washington Gas Light Co., 
Washington, D. C., transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a detailed statement of the business 
of that company, tovether with a list of 
stockholders, for the year ended December 
31, 1945 (with acccmpanying papers); to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 
REPORT ON WAR CONTRACT TERMINATIONS AND 

SETTLEMENTS 

A letter from the Director of Contract Set- 
tlement, transmitting, pursuant to law, the 
sixth report on war contract terminations 
ind settlements (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE PAPERS 


A letter from the Archivist of the United 
States, transmitting, pursuant to law, a list 
of papers and documents on the files of sev- 
cral departments and agencies of the Govern- 
ment which are not needed ir the conduct of 
business and have ro permanent value or 
historical interest, and requesting action 
looking to their disposition (with accom- 
panying papers); to a Joint Select Commit- 
tee on the Disposition of Papers in the 
Executive Departments. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore ap- 
pointed Mr. BarKLEY and Mr. BREWSTER 
members of the committee on the part of 
the Senate. 

PETITIONS 


Petitions were laid before the Senate, 
or presented, and referred as indicated: 
By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of New York; to the Committee 

On the Judiciary: 

_ Whereas since its inception, the State of 
New York, a free and independent 
sovereignty and one of the Original Thir- 
teen (13) States, has claimed and exercised 
Ownership, dominion, and jurisdiction over 
the lands under the ocean seaward for a 
distance of three (3) miles and the lands 
under all tidal and navigable waters within 
its boundaries; and 

“Whereas the State’s title to these lands, 


‘2 common with all unappropriated lands, 
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was and is based upon the sovereign char- 
acter of the people of the State of New York 
aS successors to the sovereign rights of the 
Crown of England; and 


“Whereas, as sovereign, the people of the 
State of New York own hundreds of miles of 
submerged and tidal lands on the Atlantic 
Ocean, and in New York Harbor, Long Island 
Sound, the Hudson River, the Mohawk River, 
including vital stretches of the State Barge 
Canal, the Niagara River, the St. Lawrence 
River, the Great Lakes, and other inland 
streams and waters; and 

“Whereas millions of dollars worth of these 
lands have been sold to the owners of the 
adjacent uplands and they in turn, acting 
in good faith upon the title conveyed by the 
people of the State of New York, have in- 
vested millions of dollars in improvements; 
and 

“Whereas as a result of these improve- 
ments, there has been an incalculable in- 
crease in assessed valuation of these lands, 
upon which municipalities and the State rely 
as a basis of taxation and great revenue; and 

“Whereas the title of the people of the 
State of New York to these lands and the 
title of those holding the lands by grant 
from the people of the State of New York 
has been upheld by numerous decisions of 
the New York courts and the Supreme Court 
of the Federal Government, its various de- 
partments and divisions; and 

“Whereas the United States Department 
of the Interior, through the Secretary of the 
Interior, now advances claims which would 
jeopardize the title of the people cf the State 
of New York to these lands and the title of 
those municipalities and private corpora- 
tions and individuals now enjoying title, pos- 
session or other interests in such lands so 
granted by the people of the State of New 
York; and 

“Whereas the raising of such claims, after 
more than a century and a half of acquies- 
cence and consent, may cast an unjustifiable 
cloud upon the title of the people of the 
State of New York; and 

“Whereas the claims of the Secretary of 
the Interior are devoid of basis in fact and 
law, and are contrary to the sound national 
policy of recognizing the ownership by the 
States, and by the State of New York, of the 
submerged or reclaimed lands within their 
boundaries: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved (if the senate concur), That the 
Congress of the United States be respectfully 
requested to pass promptly the resolution 
known as House Joint Resolution 225, al- 
ready passed by the House of Representatives 
and now pending in the Senate of the United 
States, which would quiet the Stat-’s title to 
these lands, remove the cloud placed thereon 
and disclaim any supposed interest by the 
Federal Government in such lands; and be 
it further 

“Resolved (if the Senate concur), that the 
Legislature of the State of New York re- 
spectfully request the United States Senate 
Judiciary Committee to take favorable action 
upon said House Joint Resolution 225, and 
Resolution 48, now before that committee; 
and be it further 

“Resolved (if the senate concur), Thet the 
Legislature of the State of New York re- 
spectfully request the United State Senate 
to give early and favorable consideration to 
said House Joint Resolution 225 and Senate 
Joint Resolution 48, to the end that the 
original title of the people of the State of 
New York in and to these lands may be 
confirmed. 

“By order of the Assembly, 

“ANSLEY B. BoRKOWSKI, 
“Clerk. 

“In senate, January 30, 1946. 

“Concurred in without amendment, 

“By order of the senate. 

° “WiLuiaM S§. KInc, 
“Clerk.” 
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By Mr. MAYBANK: 
A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of South Carolina; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary: 


“Concur’ent resolution urging the United 
States Senators from South Carolina to 
vigorously support and vote for House Joint 
Resolution 225, now pending in the Senate 
of the United States, providing for the re- 
lease and quitclaim to the several States of 
the lands lying beneath the tidewaters and 
inland waterway of the States 


“Whereas prior to the year 1937 no claim 
was made by the Federal Government or by 
Federal officials to title to tidewater lands 
and lands under the waters of navigable 
streams within the boundaries of the several 
States; and 

“Whereas since said time certain officials 
of the United States of America have taken 
the position that the title to such lands is 
not in the several States but in the United 
States; and 

“Whereas there is now pending in the 
United States Supreme Court a suit by the 
United States of America against the State 
of California in which the title to such lands 
is involved. An adverse opinion in that case 
would seriously affect the interest of every 
State in the Union having a coast line or 
inland navigable streams; and 

“Whereas there is now pending in the Sen- 
ate of the United States of America House 
Joint Resolution 225, which seeks to quiet 
the title to all such lands and declare the 
same to be in the States and in such manner 
avoid much litigation on the subject, and 
perhaps save to the States millions of dol- 
lars’ worth of valuable property; and 

“Wher-eas it is the opinion of the General 
Assembly of the State of South Carolina that 
the status of the title to such lands should 
be definitely fixed in the States, and that 
the resolution above referred to should be 
passed: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved ty the senate (the house of 
representatives concurring) , That the Honor- 
able BurRNET R. MAYBANK and the Honorable 
O.In D. JoHNSTON, United States Senators 
from the State of South Carolina, be, and 
they are, urged to support and vote for House 
Joint Resolution 225 when the same is up for 
consideration ir the United States Senate; 
be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent to each of the United States Senators 
from the State of South Carolina.” 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads: 

S. 286. A bill for the relief of James F 
Desmond; without amendment (Rept. No. 
914). 

By Mr. WALSH, from the Committee on 
Naval Affairs: 

S.1710. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Navy to grant and convey to the Vir- 
ginia Electric & Power Co. a perpetual ease- 
ment in two strips of land comprising por- 
tions of the Norfolk Navy Yard, Portsmouth, 
Va., and for other purposes; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 915); 

S. 1738. A bill to establish a Chief of Chap- 
lains in the United States Navy; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 916); 

S. 1739. A bill to reimburse certain Navy 
personnel and former Navy personnel for per- 
sonal property lost or damaged as the result 
of fires which occurred at various Navy shore 
activities; without amendment (Rept. No. 
917); and 

S. J. Res. 130. Joint resolution to authorize 
the President to appoint Rear Adm, Earle 
W. Mills, United States Navy, to the office of 
Chairman and member cf the United States 
Maritime Commission and Administrator of 
the War Shipping Administration without 
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affecting his naval status and perquisites; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 918). 


REPORT OF CIVIL SERVICE COMMITTEE 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER, from the Com- 
mittee on Civil Service, to which was re- 
committed the bill (H. R. 2716) to pro- 
vide for health programs for Government 
employees, reported it with amendments 


January 31, 1946. 
To the Senate: 
The above-mentioned committee hereby 
submits the following report showing the 


Name ot individua) 


Capt. James A. Saunders, USN 
(retired). 


son (T), USNR. 
Yeoman (Ist cl.) John M. Flan- 
nery, USNR. 


| 
| 


4105 Oliver St., Chevy Chase, Md 


| 
Chief Yeoman Herbert 8, Atkin- 2405 Pennington Rd., Trenton, N. J 
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and submitted a report (No. 913) there- 
on. 


PERSONS EMPLOYED BY COMMITTEES 
WHO ARE NOT FULL-TIME SENATE OR 
COMMITTEE EMPLOYEES 


The President pro tempore laid before 
the Senate reports for the month of Jan- 


COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS 


names of persons employed by the committee 
who are not full-time employees of the Sen- 
ate or of the committee for the month of 
January 1946, in compliance with the. terms 


Address 


eee Siemans 


17 Livingston St., Binghamton, N. Y.......-...-.-----...- are. do 


at sea) EAS 


Name and address of department or organization by whom paid 


| Office of the Chief of Naval Operations, Navy Department, 
Washington, D. C. 
d 


FEBRUARY | 


uary 1946, from the chairmen of certain 
committees, in response to Senate Reso. 
lution 319 (78th Cong.), relative to per- 
sons employed by committees who are not 
full-time employees of the Senate or any 
committee thereof, which were ordered to 
lie on the table and to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


of Senate Resolution 319, agreed to August 
23, 1944: 


Annual 
rate of 
compen 
sation 


$6, 000 


Davin I. WaLsH, Chairman, 


SENATE NAVY LIAISON OFFICE, ROOM 461, SENATE OFFICE BUILDING 


January 31, 1946. 
To the Senate: 
The above-mentioned committee hereby 
submits the following report showing the 


Name of .ndividua! 


Lt. Comdr. Frederick A Me 
Laughlin, USNR. 


-——_——— -_-—— 


317 Lynn Dr.. Chevy Chase, Md 


names of persons employed by the committee 
who are not full-time employees of the Sen- 
ate or of the committee for the month of 
January 1946, in compliance with the terms 


Address 


Lt. Comdr Joseph G. Feeney, | 2746 20th St. NW.. Washington, D. C..............-....-. 


USNR. 


Commander 8H. J. Harris, USNR | 2008 Fort Davis St. SE., apartment 102, Washington, D.C. 


Seaman (Ist cl.) Charlotte L. Wii- 
son, USNR. 

Yeoman (2d cl.) Eveiyn R. Frank, 
USNR 

Yeoman (2d ¢}.) Mery Ruth Steck, 
USNR 


Wave quarters D. Washington. D. C 


Name and address oi department or organization by whom paid 


| Bnreau of Naval Personnel, Navy Department, Washington, D. C. 


of Senate Resolution 319, agreed to August 
23, 1944: 


Annual 
rate of 
compen 
sation 


—_— ee 


$3, 000 


The above employees are representatives of the Bureau cf Naval Personnel. Navy Department. to assist Senators on naval personnel matters. 


Fesruary 1, 1946. 
To the Senate: 


The above-mentioned committee hereby 
submits the following report showing the 


Name oi individua) 


Lauretta April 
Charles Bragman. ...............- 


3etty Brimberg 
eee 2, CSU « « cncondmnncumec 


Rose G. Cohen 
Groff Conklin_..- 
Philip C. Curtis. 
Marion L. Dillon... 
Bernard Leroy 
Joseph McMurray 
Love Morgan 
Dolores Raschella 


Lt. Comdr. John B. Truslow, 
Medicai Corps, USNR. 
Capt. Leslie Falk, Medical Corps, 


Us 


SENATE COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC LANDS ANB 
SURVEYS 
JANUARY 31, 1946. 
To the Senate: 
The above-mentioned committee hereby 
submits the following report showing the 


name of persons employed by the committee 
who are not full-time employees of the 


2714 Quarry Rd, NW., Washington, D, C_.... 
Arlington Village Apartments, Arlington, Va 


£331 16th St. NW., Washington, D.C 
237 Mississippi Ave. SE., Washington, D.-C 


2513 14th St. NW., Washington, D.C 

514 2d St. NW., Washington, D. C 

4303 Russel: Ave., Mount Rainier, Md 

2601 16th St. NW., Washington, D. C 
Persimmon Tree Rd., Bethesda, Md 

120 C St. NE., Washington, D. C 

1607 18th St. SE., Washington, D. C 

3028 Wisconsin Ave. NW., Washington, D. C 


2007 Peabody St., West Hyattsville, Md 
2804 Terrace Rd. SE., Washington, D.C 


23, 1944. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON HEALTH AND EDUCATION 


names of persons employed by the committee 
who are not full-time employees of the Sen- 
ate or of the committee for the month of 
January 1946, in compliance with the terms 


Address 


Federal Public 
Ave. NW. 


Ave. NW. 


Ave. NW 


Senate or of the committee for the month 
of January, in compliance with the terms of 
Senate Resolution 319, agreed to August 
(See attached memorandum.) 
Cart A. Hatcu, 
Chairman. 
By W. H. McMarns, 
Clerk. 


Name and address of department or organization by whom paid 


Davin I. WaLsH. 


of Senate Resolution 319, agreed to August 
23, 1944: 


. Annuai 
rate of 
compen 
sation 


National Housing Agency, 1001 Vermont Ave. NW 
ousing Authority (NHA), 120) Connecticut 


Farm Security Administration, U. 8. Department of Agriculture... 
Federal Public Housing Authori 


ty (NHA), 1201 Connecticut 


Veterans’ Administration, Vermont and | Sts. NW 

U. 8. Public Health Service, Federal Security Agency 

Navy Department, 18th and Constitution Ave. NW 
di 


Federal Public Housing Authority (NHA), 1201 Connecticut 
Navy Department, 18th and Constitution Ave. NW 
War Department, Pentagon Bidg 


CLaupvEe Pepper, Chairman. 


January 31, 1946. 

Memorandum to Senator Carn A. HAtTcH, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys. 

From Senator Pat McCarran, Chairman, 
Subcommittee to Investigate the Ad- 
ministration and Use of Public Lands. 

Following are the names of persons <e- 
tailed by the Department of Agriculture 
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(Forest Service) to assist with the work 
of the above-mentioned subcommittee: 

F. S. Haskell, senior administrative officer, 
Forest Service, CAP-12; basic salary, $5,000 

r annum. 

Elizabeth Heckman, clerk, CAF-5; basic 
salary, $2,000 per annum. 


BILL INTRODUCED 


Mr. McMAHON introduced a bill (S. 
1784) to provide for the performance of 
military duties by the Marine Corps in 
connection with the occupation of con- 
quered territories, which was read twice 
by its title and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Naval Affairs. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed a joint resolution 
(H. J. Res. 300) to authorize the Presi- 
dent to appoint Rear Adm. Earle W. 
Mills, United States Navy, to the office 
of Chairman and member of the United 
States Maritime Commission and Ad- 
ministrator of the War Shipping Admin- 
istration without affecting his naval 
status and perquisites, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate. 


HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION PLACED ON 
THE CALENDAR 


The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 300) 
to authorize the President to appoint 
Rear Adm. Earle W: Mills, United 
States Navy, to the office of Chairman 
and member of the United States Mari- 
time Commission and Administrator of 
the War Shipping Administration with- 
out affecting his naval status and per- 
quisites, was read twice by its title and 
ordered to be placed on the calendar. 


STATEMENT BY DR. GOULD WICKEY IN 
OPPOSITION TO COMPULSORY MILI- 
TARY TRAINING 


Mr.CAPPER. Mr. President, Dr. H. A. 
Kelsey, president of Sterling College, 
Sterling, Kans., has called my attention 
to a fine statement made by Dr. Gould 
Wickey, executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Commission on Christian Higher 
Education of the Association of Ameri- 
can Colleges, in opposition to compul- 
sory military training in peacetime. I 
ask unanimous consent to have this 
Statement printed in the RrEcorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment, together with the letter of trans- 
mittal, were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


STERLING, COLLEGE, 
Sterling, Kans., December 26, 1946. 
The Honorable ARTHUR CAPPER, 
The Senate, Washington, D. C. 

_ Dear SENATOR Capper: Enclosed I am send- 
ing a copy of one of the best presentations of 
my position on the military-training proposal 
Which has come to my attention. 

If we wish to dare the world, or any part 
of it, to. undertake another war, this com- 
pulsory military proposal is the very surest 
Way. One-tenth of the money and energy 
Such a proposal will cost us could most cer- 
tainly rreceed in convincing the world that 
we know how futile war is in settling inter- 
national difficulties. For once, we should try 
a better way. 

Please use your vote and influence against 
this proposal and, if possible, help adopt 
Somevhing more’ eonstructive. 

Very sincerely, 
H. A. KEwsEyY. 
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(Enclosure) 
COMPULSORY PEACETIME MILITARY TRAINING 


(By Dr. Goulsz Wickey, executive secretary, 
National Commission on Christian Higher 
Education of the Association of American 
Colleges) 

Honorable chairnmran and members of the 
committee, as the executive secretary, and as 
a member of a special committee appointed 
for this purpose, I am here by the authority 
of the National Commission on Christian 
Higher Education of the Association of Amer- 
ican Colleges. 

In this country there are some 780 church- 
related colleges, junior and senior, both 
Catholic and Protestant. At this date the 
actual membership of this commission in- 
cludes 445 colleges and universities. In the 
church-related colleges and universities of 
our great country there are registered under 
normal conditions some 800,000 American 
youth. These youth are loyal Americans. 
These colleges and universities have coop- 
erated with the Government in winning the 
war for the sake of an anticipated permanent 
peace. 

On January 10, 1945, at the annual meet- 
ing of this commission, held in Atlantic City, 
N. J., by the unanimous vote of hundreds 
of representatives of these educational insti- 
tutions, this resolution was passed: 

“Resolved, That the commission on Christ- 
tian higher education of the Association of 
American Colleges urges that Congress post- 
pone decision on the matter of compulsory 
peacetime military training until the war 
is over and the shape of the peace is clear; 
and 

“That in the meantime Congress create a 
commission broadly representative of educa- 
tion, religion, industry, the Army, the Navy, 
and others, to :tudy the best ways in which 
national security can be achieved without 
injury to democratic ideals, and to report 
back to Congress.” 

That resolution was passed on the bases 
that ‘1e shape of our foreign policy and the 
future military needs are still indefinite, and 
also that tkere is insufficient evidence that 
the proposed plan of a year of compulsory 
peacetime military training is the only satis- 
factory method of achieving permanent 
peace. 

More recently, on September 28, 1945, this 
same commission, in sessions at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, unanimously voted— 

1. That cvery possible effort be made by 
the Government of the United States to bring 
about the abandonment of peacetime mili- 
tary conscription, on the part of all nations. 

2. That a commission of prominent citi- 
zens be appointed by the President, or by 
Congress, to make a complete study of the 
whole problem. of national defense, and to 
report their recommendations before the 
Congress takes any action on the issue of 
universal peacetime military training. 

Gentlemen, as statesmen, there are three 
closely related problems before you: Prep- 
aration for war, prevention of war, and 
preservation of peace. It is our conviction, 
on the basis of the testimony of history, 
which cannot be impeached, and on the basis 
of the nature of military training, that a 
program’ of compulsory peacetime military 
training is essentially a method of preparing 
for war. Militarized nations have been ag- 
gressors in war. The militarized nation is 
on the verge of being a dictatorized nation. 
God forbid that our Nation within a year 
after the signing of peace treaties should em- 
bark on a program so contrary to its history 
and so pregnant with fear, suspicion, and 
hatred. 

As statesmen, you need to ask yourselves 
the question of any national policy and pro- 
gram: Can this program be universalized? 
Are we willing that all nations do the same? 
If not, why not? If not, it is self-evident 
that there is something wrong with it. In 
fact, if we adopt a compulsory peacetime 
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military training program, a national poll 
shows that 71 percent of the people believe 
other nations will institute a similar pro- 
gram. Then the future relations among the 
nations will be worse than the past. 

If it be true, as General Eisenhower tes- 
tified before this committee, that we shall 
never have a great war with Russia, then 
where is the consistency in even thinking 
of a compulsory peacetime military training 
prcgram? 

We do not see the consistency in joining 
or forming the United Nations Organization, 
and planning at the same time a military 
program in preparation for war. If the na- 
tions have proved that they can cooperate, 
as Secretary Vinson declared recently, then 
why attempt to cooperate with other nations 
with our fingers cn the triggers? If the 
United States is trigger-minded, already we 
have lost the peace. It is far easier and 
more simple to kill your enemy than to edu- 
cate him, to work with him, and to love him. 

The preservation of peace has never been 
accomplished through militarism. Force al- 
ways defeats itself. Peace lives only in the 
atmosphere of mutual trust and under- 
standing. 

The present world atmosphere is one of 
confusion, distrust, suspicion, and uncertain- 
ty. Our task, your task as our statesmen, is 
to approve a national program which will de- 
velop international good will. To this end 
we urge: 

1. That the United States adopt and imple- 
ment a policy (see Martin resolution, H. R. 
325) which would seek an immediate inter- 
national agreement whereby compulsory mil- 
itary peacetime training and service will be 
eliminated wholly from the policies and prac- 
tices of all nations. 

2. That military needs for policing purposes 
be cared for through voluntary enlistment. 
There are reasons to believe that the number 
of enlistments will be increased if there is 
adequate financial support. 

3. That the American youth be encouraged 
to attend colleges and univerr‘ties preparing 
themselves to live for peace, being trained as 
scientists, social and international leaders 
and educators. 

4. That the United States spend annually, 
not three billion, but only $1,°00,000,000 for 
scholarships for exchange students and mes- 
sengers of good will and neighborliness be- 
tween the United States and any hypothet- 
ical enemy countries. 

Gentlemen, we sent the atomic bomb to 
Japan. Let us send throughout the world 
cultural and moral bombs. Then fascism will 
disappear. Then we shall be assured of an 
enduring peace. 


THE MINIMUM WAGE—LETTER FROM 
Cc. O. LUTZ 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I have 
received an interesting letter from C. O. 
Lutz, a leading citizen of Sharon Springs, 
Kans., offering some interesting sugges- 
tions as to legislation on important meas- 
ures now pending in the Senate. I ask 
unanimous consent to have his statement 
printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THE PEOPLES STATE BANK, 

Sharon Springs, Kans., January 26, 1946. 
Hon. ARTHUR CAPPER, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: I notice that the Labor 
Committee of the Senate has recommended 
a@ new minimum-wage law with a future 
minimum of 75 cents per hour set out there- 
in, and I desire to express my definite oppo- 
sition to such a bill for the reason that em- 
ployers must first be able to obtain revenue 
from the efforts of any employee sufficient 
to pay any wage before such employee should 
be entitled to any definite wage, and while 
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Congress cannot provide income to business 
to meet that wage, neither can they force 
any standard of production on the part of 
any employee so that he might be worthy 
of receiving the same. In my opinion—and 
I know of specific instances—such a mini- 
mum wage would merely necessitate the in- 
stallation of additional mechanical equip- 
ment and the elimination of some employees 
from gainful occupation entirely, and I also 
know that this actually took place after the 
passage of the law originally, so the effect of 
the law actually worked contra to its original 
intention. 

It is my further opinion that if the Re- 
publican Party wants to help the common 
man and justify its existence, that it is time 
that it changes its nationa] policy from one 
of “me, too” to one of sincere effort on the 
part of every Republican Congressman or 
Senator to eliminate all of the useless and 
luxurious activities of the Federal Govern- 
ment and thereby be enabled to reduce the 
tax burden of the average man so that he will 
not only have some more take-home money 
but will not have to spend approximately 1 
day out of every 3 working to pay for some 
unnecessary theoretical or socialistic pro- 
gram promulgated by some idealistic do- 
gooders. * * ® 

Very truly yours, 
Cc. O. Lurz. 


SUGGESTIONS AS TO LEGISLATION— 
LETTER FROM DR. H. M. GLOVER 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I have 
received an interesting statement from 
Dr. H. M. Glover, Newton, Kans., express- 
ing his opposition to compulsory military 
training; also asking for the enactment 
of legislation against strikes, and appeal- 
ing to the Congress to balance the Fed- 
eral Budget. I ask unanimous consent 
to have the letter printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


AXTELL CLINICc, 
Newton, Kans., January 26, 1946. 
Hon, ARTHUR CAPPER, 
The Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR CAPPER: I want to be very 
brief in urging my opinion on several items 
now up for decision in Washington. 

1. Compulsory health insurance and the 
Wagner-Dingell program should not be 
adopted. American people have the best 
medical service in the world, and in isolated 
places transportation in America is so far 
ahead of other countries that moving seri- 
ously ill people to hospitals even though 50 
miles away is not difficult. 

2. Legislation should be passed which 
gives the public the protection it should 
have against strikes which cause shortages, 
suffering, and inconvenience. Mass picketing 
which inevitably leads to violence and in- 
justice to individuals should be absolutely 
prohibited and prevented by military force 
if necessary. 

3. Further expenditure of large amounts of 


money for social experiments which seem to’ 


make it unnecessary for many of our able- 
bodied citizens to work should be stopped. 

4. Actual balancing of the Budget and the 
starting of repayment of our national debt 
should be gotten under way promptly. 

I have appreciated your opinion and your 
stand on so many public questions that I am 
very hopeful my attitude on the above may 
meet with your approval and merit your 
support and backing. 

With very best wishes to you, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
H. M. Gtover, M. D. 


STRIKES HAVE GONE FAR ENOUGH—EDI- 
TORIAL FROM AREANSAS DEMOCRAT 


| Mr. McCLELLAN asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorgp an editorial 
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entitled “Strikes Have Gone Far Enough,” 
published in the Arkansas Democrat of Little 
Rock, Ark., of January 14, 1946, which 
appears in the Appendix. |} 


INCREASE IN WAGES AND INFLATION— 
EDITORIAL FROM THE ARKANSAS 
DEMOCRAT OP LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


[Mr. McCLELLAN asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recoxp an editorial 
entitled “Strange Contradiction,” dealing 
with proposed increases in wages and the 
danger of inflation, published in the Arkan- 
sas Democrat of Little Rock, Ark., January 23, 
1946, which appears in the Appendix. | 


PROPOSED INDEPENDENT STATE OF 
TRANS-JORDAN ? 


[Mr. HAWKES asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Rrcorp a letter addressed 
to Hon. Dean Acheson, Acting Secretary of 
State, by the Hebrew Committee of National 
Liberation, regarding the separation of the 
territory of Trans-Jordan from Palestine, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


ADDRESS BY HON. SAM JACKSON BEFORE 
TENNESSEE STATE BAR ASSOCIATION 


{Mr. STEWART asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an address de- 
livered by Hon. Sam Jackson, of Indiana, be- 
fore the Tennessee State Bar Association at 
Knoxville, Tenn., in November, 1845, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING— 
ADDRESS BY DR. ALEXANDER GUERRY 


[Mr. STEWART asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an address by 
Dr. Alexander Guerry, president of the Uni- 
versity of the South, on the subject of uni- 
versal military training, before the Rotary 
Club of Chattanooga, Tenn., December 27, 
1945, which appears in the Appendix. | 


THE CHURCH AND NATURAL RESOURCE 
ENERGY—ADDRESS BY HON. JAMES P. 
POPE 


{Mr. STEWART asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address on the 
subject The Church and Natural Resource 
Energy, delivered by Hon. James P. Pope, 
director, Tennessee Valley Authority, before 
the Rural Life Conference, Alpine, Tenn., 
January 25, 1946, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix. | 


JOURNAL OF THURSDAY, JANUARY 17, 1946 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of Mr. Hory’s motion to amend the Jour- 
nal of the proceedings of the Senate of 
Thursday, January 17, 1946. 

Mr. O’DANIEL. Mr. President—— 

Mr. RUSSELL. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Texas yield for that 
purpose? 

Mr. O’DANIEL. I yield for that pur- 
pose, with the understanding that I do 
not lose the floor. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Donnell Hickenlooper 
Austin Eastland Hill 

Bailey Ellender Hoey 
Bankhead Ferguson Huffman 
Barkley Pulbright Johnston, 8. C. 
Bilbo Kilgore 
Brewster La 

Briggs 
Butler 
Byrd 
Capehart 
Capper 
Chavez 
Cordon 


Lucas 
McCarran 
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Maybank 
Mead 
Millikin 
Morse 


Russell 
Saltonstall 
Shipstead 


Smith 
Stanfill 
Stewart 

Taft 

Taylor 
Thomas, Okla. 
Revercomb Thomas, Utah 
Robertson Tobey 

Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. Grass} and the 
Senator from New York (Mr. Wacner) 
are absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. Ay- 
pREWs], the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
CarVILLF], the Senator from California 
[Mr. Downey], and the Senator from 
Wyoming (Mr. O’MAHoNEyY] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

The Senator from Washington [Mr. 
MrircHELL] is detained on official busi- 
ness. 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Green], the Senator from Washington 
[Mr. Macnuson], the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Myers], the Senator from 
Montana (Mr. Murray], and the Sena- 
tor from Florida [Mr. Peprer] are absent 
on public business. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. Con- 
NALLY] is absent on official business as a 
representative of the Uniter States at- 
tending the first session of the General 
Assembly of the United Nations, now be- 
ing held in London. 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
TUNNELL] is absent on official business, 
as a member of the Mead committee. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator from 
Michigan (Mr. VANDENBERG] is absent on 
official business as a representative of 
the United States attending the first 
session of the General Assembly of the 
United Nations now being held in Lon- 
don. 

The Senator from Minnesota 
Batt] is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from California [Mr. 
KNOWLAND] is absent on official business 
as a member of the Mead committee. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Bripces], the Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. Brooks], the Senator from Dela- 
ware (Mr. Buck], the Senator from 
South Dakota (Mr. Busurreip], and the 
Senator from Oklahoma {Mr. Moore! 
are necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Sev- 
enty-three Senators having answered to 
their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. O’DANIEL. Mr. President, I had 
the opportunity and the pleasure for a 
while yesterday to address the Senate on 
the FEPC bill, and endeavored to use 
some plain language in describing the 
bill. I also endeavored to make it clear 
that anything I might say would not be 
an indictment against the honor or in- 
tegrity of the authors, the coauthors, and 
supporters of the bill. In other words, 
I am discussing the demerits of the 
FEPC bill. 

Yesterday I brought out the fact that 
we in the South, especially in Texas, have 
no colored problem whatever, There are 
many Negroes living in our State; there 
are many white people living in our 
State; there are many Mexican citizens 
living in our State; and many citizens 
of Mexican origin live in our State. We 
all get along fine. There is no discrim'- 


Tydings 
Walsh 
Wheeler 
Wherry 
White 
Wiley 
Willis 
Wilson 
Young 


Murdock 
O'Daniel 
Overton 
Radcliffe 
Reed 
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nation. We keep things separate. We 
have some segregation laws which are 
just as satisfactory to the colored peo- 
ple as to the white people. Each race 
believes in its own race, and, as I have 
caid, we get along well. I bring that out 
particularly because it has been stated 
on the floor that the colored people of 
the South, even in the Southwest, are not 
treated properly by the white people. 

Texas covers quite a bit of the territory 
of the Southwest, so I want to correct 
the impression which has been gained 
by some persons that the colored people 
have not been treated right in that sec- 
tion of the country. We treat the colored 
veople right in every respect. The col- 
ored people have equality in Texas in 
religion, in employment, and in every- 
thing else, even in elections. Some peo- 
ple have the impression that the colored 
people are disqualified by law to vote in 
Texas. Thatisnotafact. Such an im- 
pression is absolutely unfounded and un- 
true. A colored person can pay a poll 
tax and thereby become qualified to vote 
in Texas, the same as any other citizen. 

We are very liberal with the colored 
people in Texas. They have made great 
advancement there. They engage in all 
the professions. They are interested in 
business enterprises; they operate and 
support their own institutions, and re- 
ceive help from the white people in do- 
ing so. 

The State governments and the local 
governments draw no color line in sup- 
port of our citizens. As proof of that I 
should like to show what some of our 
philanthropists in Texas think of the 
colored people. I shall read an article 
which appeared in the Houston Post of 
January 10 of this year. The headline is 
“Cullen gives $100,000 to University of 
Houston Negro College.” 

The article reads: 

H. R. Cullen, chairman of the University 
of Houston board of regents, added $100,000 
to funds of the Houston College for Negroes, 
a branch of the university, Wednesday. 

In a letter to Dr. E. E. Oberholtzer, uni- 
versity president, in which Mr. Cullen en- 
closed a $100,000 check, he said he was keep- 
ng his promise to match funds raised by 
the Negroes, not to exceed $100,000. 

Mr. Cullen noted in the letter that two 
other regents had given special gifts, total- 
ing $50,000, and that the regents’ mail cam- 
paign committee collected $40,006. 

“So,” he wrote, “the white people of Hous- 
ton has raised $190,000 and the Negro com- 
mittee has raised $93,000. I make this com- 
parison because I should like for these facts 
to be made known to the public, so that every 
Negro man and woman in this city will real- 
ize that the people of Houston and of the 
entire South are their friends.” 

The letter continued: 

“Two generations ago the Negro race came 
out of slavery and the people of the South 
taxed themselves to build schools and col- 
‘ges for them, and they have continued this 
until now I think it can be said, without 
exaggeration, that the Negro race has pro- 
tessed faster during this short period than 
“as any other race in a comparable length 
‘time. There are now many Negro bank- 
's, lawyers, teachers, doctors, and business- 
ten throughout the South, and it gives us 
; mae ahaa much happiness that this has 
_ Sod created the white, the black, and the 
vOW races, and I think history shows that 
“ch race is much stronger when it has re- 
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tained its individuality and has not mixed 
with any other race. Each should be as 
proud of his race as the other, and each 
should work toward building his race to the 


highest standard possible under this great 
democracy.” 


Construction of the first buildings of the 
college are now under way. 


Myr. President, when we receive infor- 
mation such as that, backed by substan- 
tial sums of money from worthy citizens, 
it certainly disproves the assertions 
which have been made on the floor of 
the Senate that there is need for such a 
vicious communistic bill as the FEPC 
bill, S. 101, as it is known in the Senate. 

I stated yesterday on the floor of the 
Senate that this is not an economic 
question, at least that it will not tend to 
improve the economic conditions of the 
Nation. I made the direct charge that 
it is a political issue. I brought forth 
some testimony to justify the statement 
that it is purely a political issue. I am 
fully convinced that it is communistic; 
that it was generated in Moscow by the 
Communists, and that it is one of the 
steps toward communism which is being 
engineered from Moscow. 

Some reference was made to the au- 
thors of the bill, and I made it plain 
that no stigma should attach to the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico |Mr. CHavez], or 
the coauthors, or any supporters in the 
Senate of S. 101. 

The Communists in this country have 
been working mostly underground. 
Some of them come out in the open, but 
most of them went underground, as I 
explained by referring to the little ani- 
mal known as the gopher, which is found 
in Texas and other States. One is un- 
able to see the gopher very often. It 
works underground, but one can see the 
dirt move, and when the dirt moves he 
knows that the gopher is there. We can 
see the dirt move in the Senate in the 
introduction of the bill, Senate bill 101, 
and we therefore know that it is com- 
munistic philosophy and that the Com- 
munists are behind it, and are support- 
ing it almost to a man. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. O’DANIEL. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The Senator stated 
that the bill embodies communistic 
philosophy. Is it not true that under 
the terms of the bill certain constitu- 
tional rights would be taken away from 
an accused person, which shows that 
the philosophy of the measure is totali- 
tarian? 

Mr. O’DANIEL. Without question. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The citizen would 
become a mere creature of the State, to 
be treated as a bureau as the State might 
desire. 

Mr. O’DANIEL. The Senator from 
Mississippi is absolutely correct. The 
bill, by its very nature, takes away rights 
of American citizens and substitutes 
compulsion for free-will action. When- 
ever compulsion is proposed to be sub- 
stituted for free-will action, of course, 
the totalitarian philosophy of govern- 
ment is being preached. I thank the 
Senator from Mississippi for his contri- 
bution along that line. 
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EXCESSIVE FREIGHT RATES ON TRANS- 
PORTATION OF GOVERNMENT TRAFFIC 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Texas yield to me so 
that I may ask unanimous consent te 
have a brief statement printed in the 
RECORD? 

Mr. O’DANIEL. With the under- 
standing that the Senator from Montana 
will ask unanimous consent that I shall 
not lose the fioor, I am glad to yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Texas may yield to me without 
losing the floor. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
out objection. it is so ordered. 

Mr. WHEELER. On December 12, 
1944, I wrote the following letter to the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget 
concerning testimony that had been 
given in hearings before the Senate 
Interstate Commerce Committee to the 
effect that the Government was paying 
excessive freight rates on much of its 
traffic: 


With- 


: DECEMEER 12, 1944. 
Mr. Hanotp D. SMITH, 
Director, Bureau of the Budget, 
Executive Office of the President, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. SmirH: As you undoubtedly 
are aware, this committee recently held hear- 
ings on the bill (H. R. 4184) to repeal land- 
grant rates on transportaticn of Government 
traffic. From the testimony it appears that: 

1. The Government is paying excessive 
rates on much important wartime traffic. 
For example, with respect to the movement 
of ordnance and military supplies one wit- 
ness cited the case of a shipment of poultry 
wire which was ultimately to be used in mak- 
ing camouflage nets. When the shipment 
moved it was poultry wire, pure and simple, 
and entitled to a low rate as such. However, 
when the railroad billed the Government it 
listed the shipment as “camouflage nets, 
which carries a rate practically 100 percent 
higher than poultry wire. 

2. With respect to the War Department, 
the Government agency having the most 
traffic, “the matter (the securing of reduc- 
tions in excessive rates) is asmost untouched; 
it is a virgin field practically (hearings p. 
180). 

3. The.e appears to be no agency in the 
Government doing anything about it. 
“es * * somebody in the Government 
ought tu look after those things but nobody 
seems to do it” (hearings, p. 203). 

4. There are “about 88 separate Govern- 
ment ag ncies interested in transportation” 
(hearings, p. 190) 

5. The Interstate Commerce Commission 
“has not had the matter presented to it. 
* * * the Commission acts as a judicial 
body. It will hear and decide complaints 
presented to it, but ordinarily it does not 
take the initiative by way of investigating 
rates if nobody complains about them. 
* * * It has authority to make investiga- 
tions on its own account; but it has not 
done so in this case. * * * It is not 
organized to conduct research and investiga- 
tion in what you might term the ‘promo- 
tional phases of transportation’” (hearings, 
p. 177). 

6. A Government agency, properly quali- 
fied and staffed, should be set up “to make 
an investigation of the facts and present 
those facts to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission”, and ‘hat if such an investigation 
is made, * * * it will save the Govern- 
ment many millions of dollars” (hearings, 
pp. 176 and 186). 

7. Congress should consider the advisa- 
bility of establishing a “central traffic bureau 
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in the Government that would handle all 
traffic matters, both before the shipments 
move and after the auditing of the ship- 
ments, as well” (hearings, p. 203). 

8. Rates to the Government are so exces- 
sive and unreasonable that “if the public 
were familiar with some of the figures 
“ * * they would wonder why they are 
buying war bonds and why the cost of the 
war is so high (hearings, p. 206). 

Will you please advise me whether or not 
the Bureau of the Budget has made or con- 
templates making an investigation to de- 
termine whether the Government is being 
charged excessive freight rates on war ma- 
terials? Certainly, in view of the testimony 
adduced at the hearings to which I have 
referred briefly above, scmeone ought to 
check up on the rates being charged the Gov- 
ernment. 

If the Bureau of the Budget has not un- 
dertaken a study of this problem I hope it 
will do so at an early date and furnish this 
committee with its report and recommenda- 
tions. 

Cordially yours, 
B. K. WHEELER, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce. 

In January 1945, the Bureau of the 
Budget advised me that an administra- 
tive inquiry of the War Department re- 
vealed instances of excessive freight pay- 
ments and that the Bureau would under- 
take a comprehensive investigation of 
War Department freight payments as I 
had suggested. 

Thereafter a special committee, con- 
sisting of W. B. Hammer, chairman of 
the Board of Suspension of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, and 
Charles E. Bell and Emory B. Ussery, of 
the firm of Be!l & Ussery, undertook the 
investigation. A short time ago I was 


furnished a copy of their 140-page report 


consisting of findings, conclusions, and 
recommendations. The report, in my 
opinion, fully substantiates the com- 
plaints that have been made that the 
railroads have been and are charging the 
Government excessive freight rates. In 
the words of the special committee: 

The Government has not only paid exces- 
sive charges in a stupendous amount before 
end since Pearl Harbor but is still paying 
such excess charges on presently moving 
traffic and will continue to pay them until 
appropriate action is taken to remedy the 
situation. 


Needless to say, I intend to introduce 
legislation to remedy the situation. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp at this point as a 
part of my remarks a summarization of 
the special committee's findings and its 
general conclusions and recommenda- 
tions, together with certain correspond- 
ence which I have had with Secretary of 
the Navy Forrestal. 

There being no objection, the matters 
referred to were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

SUMMARIZATION OF THE COMMITTEE'S FINDINGS 

1. The Traffic Control Division of the 
Transportation Corps of the War Department 
was created on March 10, 1942. Ever since it 
commenced to function it has been inade- 
quately staffed. 

2. The total tonnage of War Department 
matériel and supplies has averaged about 
a hundred million tons annually. Approxi- 
mately 90 percent of that tonnage moved by 
rail, 9 percent by motor carriers, and 1 per- 
cent by inland water carriers. 
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8. For a long period after the Traffic Con- 
trol Division was created its major function- 
ing was With respect to seeing that the traf- 
fic of the War Department was promptly 
and efficiently transported; in directing the 
most efficient routing for that traffic; and in 
effectuating transit arrangements for stop- 
ping, processing, and/or storage of war ma- 
teriel and supplies at Army depots, storage 
and reconsigning points. 

4. It was not until about June 1944 that 
any systemati. approach was made to the 
study of the rates, ratings, and charges on 
War Department traffic although some im- 
portant revisions had been negotiated before 
that date. 

5. The greater part of the total tonnage of 
the War Department has been transported 
under rates, ratings, and Charges applicable 
on commercial traffic. A majority of such 
rates, ratings, and charges have not been, 
and are not, excessive. The total charges on 
this portion of the traffic have been relatively 
less than on other kinds of traffic, inciuding 
that on which a higher level of rates prevailed. 

6. The traffic-control division has negoti- 
ated with the carriers for revisions in raies, 
ratings, and charges on many important com- 
modities moving in greater or less volume. 
However, the rates, ratings, and charges on 
a great many commodities have not been 
studied. 

7 Many of the rates and ratings accorded 
by the carriers as a result of negotiations are, 
in the opinion of the committee, reasonable 
for application on War Department traffic. 
Others are in excess of those proposed by the 
traffic-control division but were accepted by 
the division inasmuch as they reflected re- 
ductions. Many of the rates so accorded were 
given a retroactive effect under section 22 
quotations. 

8. It has been the general policy of the car- 
riers not to give retroactive effect to section 
22 quotations to a date prior to which revi- 
sions of rates and charges were requested by 
the trafiic-control division. It has also been 
the general policy of the traffic-control divi- 
sion not to request retroactive effect prior 
to such dates. 

9. Aithough, in many instances, the carri- 
ers have incorporated in their published tar- 
iffs the rates and charges accorded the War 
Department the majority of such rates have 
been accorded through the medium of section 
22 quotations, a very large number of which 
provide that the rates so authorized will not 
be subject to land grant. This method had 
the effect of circumventing land-grant pro- 
visions. 

10. The committee finds that many of the 
rates, ratings, and charges studied and evalu- 
ated by it have been and/or are excessive. 
Some of these adjustments are dealt with 
more comprehensively in part III of section 5 
of this report. 

11. As the result of continuing negotiations 
by the Traffic Control Division the carriers 
have accorded the War Department, through 
the medium of section 22 quotations, a large 
number of transit arrangements for applica- 
tion on traffic transited at the numerous War 
Department depots or holding and reconsign- 
ment points. These have been of incalcu- 
lable value to the War Department and have 
resulted in large savings to the Department. 
Invariably, however, these quotations have 
provided that the through rates authorized 
therein will not be subject to land-grant de- 
ductions. All of these section 22 quotations 
provide for the addition of the ex parte 148 
increases to the through rates authorized in 
such quotations on traffic moving on and 
after May 15, 1943, although the application 
of such increases on commercial traffic was 
suspended by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission effective on that date. In the opin- 
ion of the committee virtually all rates and 
charges on transited traffic have been and are 
unreasonable to the extent of the addition of 
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the ex parte 148 increases. This subject js 
comprehensively dealt with in the conclu. 
ing portion of part III to section 5 of this 
report. 

12. There is nothing in the records of the 
War Department which discloses the amount 
of the freight charges finally paid by the Gov. 
ernment on any class or character of trafic 
of the War Department. 

18. The tonnage records of the transport 
economics section of the traffic contro! diyj- 
sion are inadequate for the purpose of obtain. 
ing information necessary in evaluating the 
reasonableness of the rates and charges as- 
sessed on any particular class or character of 
traffic transported between given points, 
areas, or territories. 

14. Viewing the over-all picture, the revi- 
sions in rates, ratings, and charges, and in 
various rules and regulations, and the grant- 
ing of transit arrangements, which have re- 
sulted from negotiations with the carriers by 
the Traffic Control Division, have resulted in 
very great savings to the War Department. 

15. The Traffic Control Division has been, 
and is, inadequately staffed and equipped for 
the preparation and presentation of neces- 
sary evidentiary factual data and appropriate 
testimony in support of any great number of 
complaints before regulatory bodies. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


The conclusions of the committee with ref- 
erence to various matters appear throughout 
this report and need not be restated here 
However, based on the committee's investi- 
gations and studies, and its genera! know!- 
edge, it cannot escape the general conclusion 
and the firm conviction that the Government 
has paid, and is paying, many millions of 
dollars in excessive charges for the transpor- 
tation of matériel and supplies of the War 
Department: 

1. There has never been any organization 
within the Department adequately equipped, 
staffed, and fully empowered to negotiate 
with the carriers necessary revisions of suth 
rates, ratings, charges, rules, and reculations, 
or institute proceedings before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and other regulatory 
bodies, involving the reasonableness or law- 
fulness otherwise of such rates, rating 
charges, rules, and regulations, and prepar 
and present the necessary evidence in such 
proceedings; 

2. There are no statistics in any depart- 
ment of the Government which disc ! 
amount of the freight charges assessed 
finally paid on any class or characte! 
freight transported for, or for account of, the 
War Department, between any given points 
areas, territories, or as a whole. As 4 result 
there is no one within the War Department 
or elsewhere who knows or can readily obta.! 
that information: 

3. Existing tonnage statistics have been 
kept in such a manner that they are 
susceptible of being readily adapted for use 
in connection with negotiations with carr 
for revision in rates or for use before regu- 
latory bodies, Federal or State, in suppo! 
formal complaints and investigations. 

Because of the above conditions the 
ernment has not only paid excessive charg: 
in a stupendous amount before and sin 
Pear) Harbor, but it is still paying such exces 
charges on presentiy moving traffic and 
continue to pay them until appropriate «c- 
tion is taken to remedy this situation 

The committee, therefore, recommends 

1. That there shall be set up immediate!) 
a separate branch of the War Department, 
the sole functions of which will be confine« 
to studies of freight rates, ratings, charg*s 
and rules and regulations presently app!'cé- 
ble, and those which may hereafter be con- 
templated for application, on any and 4. 
matériels and supplies transported for, © 
for account of, the War Department, by '@!: 
water, motor carrier, express, and by 4! 
That such branch be charged with the duty 
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nd responsibility of negotiating with the 
opriers engaged in each such type of trans- 
oC rtation, revisions of present rates, ratings, 
‘nornes, rules and regulations, applicable on 
-afie which the said branch may con- 
easonable or otherwise unlawful, 
and for the establishing, from time to time 
as necessity therefor may appear, such other 
reasonable rates, ratings, charges, rules and 
-oulations, on matériel and supplies trans- 
ported, or to be transported, for, or for ac- 
the War Department. Further- 
more, that the said branch shall be empow- 
ered to institute or participate in formal or 
nal proceedings before the Interstate 
rce Commission, or other regulatory 
bodies, with respect to any rate, rating, 
charge, rule or regulation, applicable on ma- 
tériels and supplies shipped by, or for ac- 
count of, the War Department, which, in the 
opinion of the said branch, are excessive or 
otherwise unreasonable, Moreover, that the 
caid branch shall be empowered to petition 
the said regulatory bodies for suspension and 
investigation of any tariff publishing any 
rates, ratings, charges, rules, or regulations 
which, in the opinion of the branch, are 
cxcessive or unreasonable for application on 
any matériel! and supplies shipped by, or for 
account of, the War Department. 

2. That the said branch shall be placed 
under the sole direction and control of a 
man of long training and experience in the 
evaluation of the reasonableness or lawful- 
otherwise of freight rates, ratings, 
charges, ru‘es and regulations, and who shall 
be thoroughly qualified and competent to 
conduct negotiations with the chief traffic 
officers and other rate-making officials of 
the respective types of carriers hereinbefore 
cnumerated, for revisions in rates, ratings, 
charges, rules or regulations applicable on 
matériel and supplies shipped by, or for ac- 
count of, the War Department, which he or 
the members of his staff may consider ex- 
cessive. Also for negotiating such other rea- 
sonable rates, ratings, charges, rules and reg- 
ulations which, from time to time, may be 
necessary for the transportation of such 
matériels and supplies. Furthermore, that 
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the man charged with the direction and con- 
trol cf such matters shall be competent and 
qualified to determine whether or not for- 


tal or informal proceedings shall be insti- 
tuted before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
miss or other regulatory bodies, with 
respect to any such rates, ratings, charges, 
rules or regulations, and whether or not 
petitions for suspension and investigation 
of any such shall be filed with such regula- 
tory bedies. 

3. That the said branch, except as provided 
tor in the next succeeding paragraph, shall 
be staffed solely with men trained and ex- 
perienced in matters of freight rates, rat- 
ings, charges, rules and regulations, and that 
the men so constituting such staff shall be 
responsible only to the man charged with 
= administration and direction of the said 
yranca, 

4. That there shall be set up within the 
id branch a competent statistical section 
ior the purpose of assembling such statistics 
aS may be considered necessary for the 
proper and efficient functioning of the said 
NTanch, 

. That the man charged with the control 

and direction of the said branch shall be em- 
poWered to determine, within his own dis- 
creuion, the manner and methods which shall 
ve employed for the functioning of the said 
‘rench, and that he shall be empowered to 
uulize men of his own selection to consti- 
tute the staff of the said branch, whether 
Civilians or otherwise, 
4 6. That the man charged with the control 
é nd Girection of the said branch shall report 
directly, and be responsible, to the Secretary 
of War, and shall have the sole power to 
ccvermine what, if any, action shall be taken 
"i respect to the matters, duties, and re- 
*ponsibilities with which he is charged. 
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7. That the man charged with the control 
and direction of the said branch, and the 
members of his organization, shall be re- 
lieved of all regulations and requirements 
which do not relate directly to the function- 
ing of the said branch. 

8. That the salariés cr compensation of the 
man charged with the control and direction 
of the said branch and of the members of 
his organization shall be commensurate with 
their knowledge, training, and experience, 
corresponding with those prevailing in the 
commercial traffic and transportation field. 

While this committee is only required to 
submit recommendations with respect to the 
rates, ratings, charges, rules, and regulations 
applicable on traffic of the War Department, 
the committee respectfully submits that it 
would be feasible and probably desirable 
that an organization of the character above 
recommended be created to function in the 
manner set forth for both the War Depart- 
ment and the Navy Department. 


Aucust 2, 1945. 
Hon. JAMES FORRESTAL, 
Secretary of the Navy, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. SEcrRETARY: My attention has 
been called to the testimony of Commander 
FP. C. Toal in the hearings on the Navy De- 
partment appropriation bill for 1946, before 
the House Committee on Appropriations, 
March 20, 1945. 

Starting at page 370 of the hearings there 
is a discussion of “excessive freight trans- 
portation rates” paid by the Government. 
Commander Toal stated (p. 371) that 
“* * * the Navy’s policy with respect to 
the extremely involved question of rate ad- 
justment has been * * * to work with 
the carriers preferably through negotiation. 
In cases where we felt cur negotiations have 
not resulted in proper charges, we have car- 
ried the matter before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in formal litigation. It is 
a tedious and uncertain process, not to men- 
tion a slow process.” 

In view of Commander Toal’s statement 
that the procedure before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission is tedicus, uncertaiu 
and slow, I would appreciate having any 
suggestions you might care to submit as to 
changes that could be made to improve the 
procedure before the Commission, and par- 
ticularly suggestions as to changes, if any, 
that should be made in the Interstate Com- 
merce Act itself. 

Assuring you of my high esteem, I am, 

Cordially yours, 
B. K. WHEELER, 
Chairman. 





THE SECRETARY OF THE Navy, 
Washington, August 24, 1945. 
Hon. BurToN K. WHEELER, 
Chairman, Committee on 
Interstate Commerce, 
United States Senate. 

Dear SENATOR WHEELER: With reference to 
your letter of August 2, 1945, relative to the 
testimony of Commander F. C. Toal, U. S. 
N. R., of the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, 
in the hearings on the Navy Department ap- 
propriation bill for 1946, there is quoted be- 
low a statement. by Rear Adm. W. J. Carter, 
U. S. N., Chief of that Bureau: 

“Commander Toal’s testimony did not im- 
ply any criticism of the formal procedures 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
but rather pointed out the benefit to the 
Navy in securing voluntary rate reductions 
through direct negotiation with the carriers. 
Direct negotiation with the carriers permits 
relatively speedy disposition of rate adjust- 
ment requests, particularly those granted 
under authority of section 22 of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act. Concessions made un- 
der this section of the act to the Govern- 
ment need not be published in regular tariffs 
and thus do not involve the delicate and 
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sensitive rate relationships reflected in such 
tariffs. 

“It would appear that the relative slowness 
in formal proceedings before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission is inherent in that 
body's policy of allowing everyone to be 
heard. Thus, after the filing of complaints 
ample time must be allowed for interested 
parties to intervene if they so desire. The 
public hearing following the filing cf a com- 
plaint is in turn generally followed by the 
filing of briefs, an examiner's report, ex- 
ceptions to the examiner’s report, and pos- 
sibly oral argument, before a final decision 
is reached. All of these steps, which give 
everyone a chance to be heard, at the same 
time necessarily slow up final disposition of 
matters formally submitted to the Commis- 
sion. 

“This Bureau does not feel qualified to 
suggest, in this connection, any changes in 
the Interstate Commerce Act. The point 
raised in testimony before the House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations was one recognized 
and respected by industry generally, namely 
that friendly negotiation is preferable to liti- 
gation.” 

I hope this explanation of Commander 
Toal’s testimony will be satisfactory to you. 
I have no suggestions as to any changes that 
could be made to improve the procedure be- 
fore the Commission or as to any changes 
that should be made in the Interstate Com- 
merce Act itself 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES FORRESTAL, 
Secretary of the Navy. 
JOURNAL OF THURSDAY, JANUARY 17, 
1946 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of Mr. Hoey’s motion to amend the Jour- 
nal of the proceedings of the Senate of 
Thursday, January 17, 1946. 

Mr. O’DANIEL. Mr. President, in the 
discussion of the FEPC bill from the po- 
litical standpoint, yesterday the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico seemed to get the 
impression that some stigma was sought 
to be attached to him as author of the 
bill. I attempted to make it clear that 
I was not desirous of attaching any 
stigma to the author. The fact of the 
matter is that the Communists, working 
under cover and underground, always 
like to get people of the highest charac- 
ter to do their dirty work. Some very 
good people are often misled into be- 
lieving that a certain article is good 
when it is bad. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. O’DANIEL. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Mississippi for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Of course no stigma 
is attached to the distinguished Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. CHAvez]. But is 
it not strange indeed that a bill would 
be introduced by which an alien Com- 
munist would have preference in em- 
ployment over a war veteran of the 
United States? 

Mr. O’DANIEL. I think that is some- 
thing that the people of the United 
States should well understand. I think 
it is an outrageous thing, but that is only 
one of the outrageous things about the 
philosophy of this kind of legislation, 
and particularly this bill. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The distinguished 
Senator knows that it is the policy of 
communism to infiltrate into govern- 
ment and into private business wher- 
ever possible. In view of the fact that 
section 3 of the bill would prevent a 
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Communist from being discriminated 
against in employment, does not the 
Senator believe that the passage of the 
bill would make it easy for Communists 
to infiltrate into important places in 
American business and there stir up 
strife and discord, and control American 
industry? 

Mr. O’DANIEL. Without doubt the 
Senator from Mississippi is absolutely 
correct. That is the purpose of the bill. 
That is what the Communists who favor 
the bill expect to accomplish by having 
the bill enacted. Of course, other issues 
are introduced. The colored issue is 
brought in, and many misguided colored 
people from the North are led to believe 
that some benefits would accrue to the 
colored race. The colored race is being 
used in order to help promote the idea 
and obtain further support. The bene- 
fits to accrue under this bill would ac- 
crue largely to members of the Commu- 
nist Party and those who are endeavor- 
ing to overthrow our American form of 
government. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. O’DANIEL. Iam giad to yield to 
the Senator from Mississippi fer a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Does not the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Texas realize 
that the passage of this bill would repeal 
the GI bill of rights so far as it gives 
preferences in Government employment? 

Mr. O’DANIEL. The Senator is abso- 
lutely correct. 

Mr. EASTLAND. It is provosed to 
repeal the GI biil of rights in order to 
favor minority groups, aliens, and Com- 
munists, who are enemies of our system 
of government, of our society, and of the 
Christian religion itself. 

Mr. O’DANIEL. The Senator from 
Mississippi very ably states the purposes 
of the bill, and I heartily agree with 
every word he has uttered. 

As I stated a few moments ago, some 
of the very ablest Senators are authors 
or coauthors of the bill. I stated that 
people with ulterior motives, and espe- 
cially the Communists, are very clever. 
They hire some highly intelligent men to 
give them advice and formulate their 
policy. They know that if they can get 
honorable men, men of high character, 
to do some of their chores, it lends pres- 
tige to the proposed legislation. Many 
persons throughout the United States 
would be for the bill simply because they 
knew that the Members of the United 
States Senate who introduced it were 
men of character, integrity, and honesty. 

Mr. President, politics is a strange 
thing. I have cbtained a very liberal 
education in politics since I was suddenly 
thrust into it a few years ago by having 
the citizens of Texas elect me to the 
governorship of Texas, which was the 
first public office I ever held. Soon 
after I was elected in the first primary 
by an overwhelming majority of the citi- 
zens of Texas, I was approached by a 
member of one of the State commis- 
sions or depariments. He informed me 
that there was to be a vacancy in that 
branch of the government, in that com- 
mission or department, and he thought 
it would be a noble thing if I would ap- 
point my preacher to that position. 


Every Christian has great admiration 
for his own preacher. The episode 
which I am relating simply shows how 
far the professional politicians will go 
in order to carry out their plots and 
their plans. They were approaching 
me, 2 man who was new in government 
service and who was just about to enter 
upon it. That experienced politician 
who was holding office was approaching 
me in an effort to work on my sympathy, 
admiration, and esteem for my preacher. 
He wished me to appoint my preacher 
to a vacancy which was soon to occur 
on a board of which he, the politician, 
was one of the three members. It can 
easily be seen that the politician might 
have had some other motive in mind. 
After studying the situation and listen- 
ing to the politician, I discovered his 
motive. He told-me that if I would ap- 
point my preacher to the vacancy—and, 
like most preachers, my preacher was 
not very wealihy—the preacher could 
keep right on preaching and drawing his 
salary as a preacher. The politician 
further said that because of his great 
love for the preacher he would perform 
all the duties which the preacher would 
be supposed to perform while serving on 
the board, so that the preacher would 
not have to take any of his time to attend 
to his duties on the board. I do not 
know that the preacher knew of the con- 
versation between the politician and my- 
self. Nevertheless, that is the influence 
which was attempted to be brought to 
bear on me, in an endeavor to have me 
make the appointment. However, I be- 
lieve that anyone who is appointed to 
public office should perforr: the duties 
of his office. 

We find a somewhat similar situ- 
ation bere today. Men with <uiterior 
motives who favor this biil have en- 
deavored to convince some outstanding 
men in public life to serve as coauthors 
of the bill. It therefore behooves those 
of us who know that the bill is bad les- 
islation to tell the truth about it to the 
majority of the people of the country, by 
speaking on the floor of the Senate so 
that the news may go out through the 
news services to all the people of Amer- 
ica in order that they may learn of the 
plot which has been hatched in connec- 
tion with this bill, and which is merely 
a step in, or a part of, a widespread plan 
to destroy our American form of gov- 
ernment. ther steps in that direction 
already have been taken. 

So, Mr. President, I am glad to join 
this little group of brave, patriotic 
southern Democrats in the Senate. 
Those who favor the bill can accuse us 
of everything they wish to, in respect io 
filibustering or anything else. Inci- 
dentaily, let me say that I notice that 
most of the howl about filibustering 
comes from the Communist commenta- 
tors, those on the radio and those who 
write for the newspapers. That shows 
who is back of this bilL They are criti- 
cizing our great American Government, 
criticizing the men who hold-ofiice in 
this, the greatest deitiberative body on 
the face of the earth, this body which 
is one of the greatest protections left to 
our people, including our brave boys who 
went into battle all over the globe— 
battles in which thousands of them los$ 
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their lives in defense of this Nation, i, 
order that we might forever retain oy; 
great democracy, where free men are 
really free. So we gladly volunteer oy; 
services in the effort to defeat legislation 
of this kind on the floor of the Senaje 
Call it filibustering or anything else yoy 
will. We are simply debating the de. 
merits of this nefarious, communistic 
brain abscess No. 101, known as the FEPC 
bill. 

Mr. President, let us be fair in this 
matter. I am discussing the bill from 
the political standpoint, because it has 
no economic standpoint, except a very 
bad one. The results will be very bad 
indeed if any legislation of the scrt rep- 
resented by the pending bill is enacte:: 
and that will be the case regardless of 
whether the bill is passed in its present 
form or after it has been amended, be- 
cause the bill can never be amended 
sufficiently to make it a good bill, unless 
it is entirely rewritten to embrace an 
entirely different philosophy of govern- 
ment. 

We wish to discuss the bill from the 
political standpoint. It is just a trick 
to get the Negro votes of the North. 
That is a part of this FEPC plan. It is 
a fight between the Republicans of the 
North and the northern Democrats who 
wish to get themselves reelected, reelect- 
ed, and reelected by virtue of the mi- 
nority votes which come from the mem- 
bers of the Negro race. 

In considering the two classes of our 
people who are contending for the votes 
of the Negroes of the North, let us see 
which one is entitled to their votes— 
whether it is the Republicans or the 
Democrats of the Nerth. To those who 
are familiar with the history of our Na- 
tion it is no secret that the Republicans 
under Abraham Lincoln freed the Ne- 
groes from slavery. Everyone under- 
stands that. That understanding 
basic to a realistic approach to the prob- 
lem. To those who are thoroughly 
familiar with the traits of Negroes, it is 
no secret that one of their most admir- 
able characteristics is sincere apprecia- 
tion of any kindness shown them and 
unswerving loyalty to their friends and 
benefactors. No one knows the traits 
of the Negroes better than do those ‘ 
us who live with them and work with 
them in the South. So we know that ihe 
Negroes are appreciative of any favors, 
big or little, which are done for them. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Serstor yield for a question? 

Mr. O’DANIEL. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Does the distin- 
guished Senator from Texas believe th! 
the Congress of the United States should, 
by statute, discriminate against veterans, 
in respect to employment? 

Mr. O’DANIEL. I certainly do not be- 
lieve that the Congress of the United 
States should discriminate against the 
veterans who fought and won the wal 
for us. ; 

Mr. EASTLAND. Does not the dis- 
tinguished Senator realize that this bill 
would do just that by repealing the pre:- 
erenecs given to veterans by the GI bill 
of rights? 

Mr. O'DANIEL. Absolutely. 
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Mr. EASTLAND. Not only would the 
pill repeal the preferences provided for 
veterans by the GI bill of rights, but it 
would actually give a preference to 
sliens, to Communists, to members of 
minority groups who are not veterans. 
Such persons would receive preferences 
over the veterans. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
senator yield, to permit me to ask a 
question of the Senator from Mississippi? 
Mr. O'DANIEL. I shall be glad to yield 

to the Senator from Maine, provided I 

may do so with the understanding that I 

do not thereby lose the floor. 

Mr. WHITE. I do not intend to en- 

croach on the Senator’s rights. 

The question just asked by the Sen- 
ctor from Mississippi interests me. I do 
not know whether the implication of 
what he has stated is correct, but I am 
wondering what the result would be in 
the case of our merchant marine. I see 
on the floor Senators who are members 
of the Commerce Committee, and I 
should like to have the benefit of their 
views with respect to the matter, as well 
es to have the benefit of the views of the 
Senator from Mississippi. 

Our law provides that vessels which 
ere beneficiaries of the Government. of 
the United States shall, in their officer 
personnel, employ only American citi- 
zens, To state the matter in another 
way, the law provides that the officer 
personnel of ships of the United States 
which are beneficiaries under our mer- 
chant marine acts must be citizens of the 
United States. 

Now let us assume that a man—either 
a citizen or not a citizen of the United 
States—comes along—— 

Mr. O’DANIEL. Mr. President, per- 
haps the Senator from Maine will permit 
me to interrupt him for just a moment, 
so as to call attention to the fact that a 
reference to citizens of the United States 
would not disqualify communistic citi- 
zens of the United States. 

Mr. WHITE. Of course, in some re- 
spects the pending bill applies to all per- 
sons, regardless of whether they are citi- 
zens. 

But if the Senator from Mississippi is 
correct in his implications with respect 
to veterans, I should like to know whether 
the pending measure would not put in 
jeopardy our rule of law that only citi- 
zens of the United States may belong to 
the officer personnel of our merchant 
vessels. In other words, suppose a non- 
citizen says, “I wish to apply for a com- 
mission as second mate on this great 
American liner.” Is he entitled to that 
position as second mate, notwithstanding 
the fact that our law now provides that 
all Officers on such vessels must be Amer. 
ican citizens? Would the pending meas- 
ure by implication repeal the provisions 
of law with respect to the citizenship of 
the officer personnel of our vessels? 

Mr. EASTLAND. In my judgment it 
Would repeal it by implication.. On that 
point I should like to have the judg- 
ment of the Senator from Texas, or the 
senator from Louisiana [Mr. Overton], 
. = Senator from Texas will yield to 
lim, 

Mr. O'DANIEL. I shall be very glad 
to yield to the Senator from Louisiana 
4 he ieels able to speak. I know that he 
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has been ‘ill for several days, and I am 
glad to see him on the floor of the Senate 
today. 

Mr. OVERTON. I thank the Senator 
from Texas. 

Mr. President, if enacted into law, the 
pending bill would be in direct conflict 
with the provision of the maritime law, 
which requires that all employees under 
the Maritime Commission and in the 
merchant marine shall be citizens of the 
United States. The pending bill de- 
clares that full opportunity shall be 
given to all persons to obtain employ- 
ment, and that no discrimination may be 
practiced against one who seeks employ- 
ment because that person happens to be 
an alien. He must be placed on the 
same fcoting with a citizen of the United 
States. 

Mr. President, I had not given the 
matter any particular thought until the 
able Senator from Maine raised the ques- 
tion. Offhand, I have no hesitancy in 
saying that, in my humble judgment, the 
provision to which reference has been 
made in connection with the pending bill 
runs counter to the provisions of the 
Merchant Marine Act. 

Mr. WHITE. Then, it is the opinion 
of the Senator from Louisiana that if a 
rerson who is not a citizen of the United 
States applies for a position of second 
mate, for example, on an American ship, 
the FEPC could compel his employment 
notwithstanding the present law of the 
United States that only citizens may hold 
commissions on certain of our ships. 

Mr. OVERTON. The Senator has ac- 
curately stated my opinion. The bill ap- 
plies to all persons in the United States, 
and not merely to citizens of the United 
States. 

Mr. WHITE. I commend to the con- 
sideration of the members of the Com- 
merce Commiitee of the Senate the point 
which the Senator from Louisiana has 
made. I do not profess to know myself 
what is the answer, but I think it is 
worthy of consideration. 

Mr. O’DANIEL. I thank the Senator. 
very much for his contribution. It 
shows that some Senators on the other 
side of the aisle, including the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. WuHerry], who 
brought out some important points yes- 
terday, are learning more about this bill 
from day to day, and are becoming in- 
terested in the dire results which may 
flow from its enactment. Again I thank 
the Senator from Maine for his contri- 
bution to this debate. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator. yield? 

Mr. O’DANIEL. I am glad to yield 
to the Senator from New Mexico, the 
author of the bill. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I agree with the re- 
marks of the Senator from Maine, and 
I also agree with what the Senator from 
Louisiana hasin mind. His amendment 
was intended to apply to American citi- 
zens. But if Senators who are solicitous 
of taking care of American citizens will 
only give the rest of us an opportunity to 
clarify the bill, we will be very glad to 
do so. I know that there are persons 
who assume a holier-than-thou attitude, 
and claim to be patriotic. Yet there are 
others, I may say, who are just as patri- 
otic, and have contributed to the welfare 
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of this country to as great an extent as 
have the persons to whom I have re- 
ferred. If those who are so solicitous 
will only let us have an opportunity to 
do so, we will endeavor to clarify the 
situation to their satisfaction. 

Mr. O’DANIEL. What the Senator 
from New Mexico has said merely shows 
further a weakness in the bill. The bill 
was brought to the floor of the Senate 
in a deplorable condition, and all we 
now hear from the authors of the bill 
is that if they may only be given an op- 
portunity they will try to clothe this ter- 
rible thing in a new dress and a new 
hat and make it look good. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I assert that it cannot be dressed 
up so that it will be good legislation, re- 
gardless of what amendments may be 
offered to it. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, while 
I was ill I kevt informed as much as pos- 
sible on what was taking place in the 
Senate, including the debate which was 
taking place on the floor with reference 
to the FEPC. The same argument which 
has just been made by the able Senator 
from New Mexico, for whom I entertain 
great admiration, was made on several 
previous occasions. I think the answer is 
avery simple one. If we were to agree 
to amend the bill as suggested by the 
Senator we would not know whether the 
Senate would adopt the amendment. I 
refer to the amendment striking out the 
vord “person” and substituting for it the 
word “citizen.” I do not know whether 
the Senate would approve of the amend- 
ment, or approve of any amendment 
which would give any person against 
whom « charge was made under the act 
the right of a trial by a jury of his peers, 
or whether the Senate would approve of 
other amendments which have been sug- 
gested. If the Senate should adopt such 
amendments. and the bill went over to 
the other House, it may be that the 
House would not agree to the amend- 
ments. The bill would then go to a con- 
ference, and th2 conference committee 
might eliminate some amendments 
which we had considered to be very vital. 

Therefore, Mr. President, let me sug- 
gest to my very able friend, the Senator 
from New Mexico, that we who are op- 
posing this bill would be unwilling to 
open the door to immediate considera- 
tion cf the bill with the hope and ex- 
pectation that all we would want to have 
accomplished would be accomplished, be- 
cause I doubt very seriously that it would 
be. 

Mr. O’DANIEL. I thank the Senator 
from Louisiana for his remarks. 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 
Mr. O’DANIEL. I yield. 


Mr. ZASTLAND. The Senator real- 
izes, of course, that the proponents of the 
pending bill are now screaming that it 
should pass, and that it should be dras- 
tically rewritten because it contains pos- 
sibilities which its authors did not in- 
tend. Does not the Senator believe that 
the bill should be recommitted so that 


the entire subject may be reconsidered 
and further hearings be held in regard 
to it? 

Mr. O'DANIEL. I think the bill 


should be recommitted to the committee, 
and then committed to the grave. 
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Mr. EASTLAND. The Senator realizes 
that hearings were held on the bill on 
only three different days, and that sev- 
eral persons appeared before the com- 
mittee, some of whom believe in the 
American philosophy of government, 
and some of whom do not. I submit that 
most of those who appeared on behalf 
of the bill do not, according to the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities, 
believe in the American system of gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. O'DANIEL. I agree with the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi, and thank him for 
his remarks. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I per- 
sonally am becoming tired of hearing the 
Senator from Mississippi and a few other 
Senators acting as though they were the 
only Americans in this country. There 
are other persons who are fostering the 
pending bill who have contributed blood 
to Americanism. I assert to the Senator 
from Mississippi and to the Senator from 
Texas that when we speak of American- 
ism we mean real Americanism. 

Mr. O’DANIEL. Mr. President, the 
Senator from New Mexico seems to be 
somewhat disturbed about remarks 
which have been made on the floor, but 
I think that all Senators who have lis- 
tened to me will realize how carefully I 
have guarded my statements, and that I 
have gone out of the way to state my 
honest conviction that the authors of 
this bill are men of honor and integrity 
and patriotism and are great American 
citizens. Because they are in that class, 
it is my judgment that they have been 
selected directly or indirectly to offer 
this nefarious communistic bill known as 
S. 101. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. O’DANIEL. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Of course, as we 
have all made clear, the distinguished 
Senator from New Mexico is a high-class 
gentleman and we think the world of 
him. What the Senator from Mississippi 
said was that most of those who appeared 
before the committee in favor of this bill 
belonged to organizations which the 
House Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee states authoritatively are not organi- 
zations that believe in the American sys- 
tem of government. I will say to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New Mexico 
that the House committee has so found; 
the reports have been printed, and I am 
going to place them in the Recorp. Of 
course, there were good Americans who 
appeared in support of the bill, but the 
fact remains that the committee of the 
House of Representatives has found as I 
have stated. Of course, there is no stig- 
ma attached to the Senator from New 
Mexico. We hold him in the very highest 
regard. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, may I 
ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. EASTLAND. Yes, if the Senator 
from Texas will yield. 

Mr. O’DANIEL. Iam glad to yield for 
a question. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Will the Senator from 
Mississippi tell this body and the Ameri-- 
can people what particular witness who 
appeared in favor of this bill is a Com- 
munist? 


Mr. EASTLAND. I told the distin- 
guished Senator that before this debate is 
over I would place in the Recorp the re- 
port of the House committee giving the 
names of the individuals and the names 
of the organizations they found to be 
communistic and also the names of those 
they did not find to be in that category. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, so long 
as we have come to this point, with 
the indulgence of the Senator from 
Texas—— 

Mr. O’DANIEL. Iam glad to yield for 
the purpose of a question. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I will inquire of the 
Senator from Mississippi if Dr. Samuel 
McCrea Cavert, general secretary, Fed- 
eral Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America, who appeared on behalf of this 
bill, is a Communist? 

Mr. EASTLAND. As I told the distin- 
guished Senator from New Mexico, the 
committee reports will speak for them- 
selves, and I shall place the reports in 
the Recorp at the proper time. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I will ask the Sen- 
ator—— 

Mr. EASTLAND. Wait a moment. I 
am not going into my own knowledge or 
lack of knowledge as to any individual, 
but I am going to place the committee 
reports in the Recorp. Then, of course, 
the Senator can argue with the commit- 
tee as long as he pleases. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I am going to ask the 
Senator some questions and I should like 
to have him answer them, since he has 
made the charge that those who ap- 
peared in behalf of this bill are Com- 
munists. I will ask him if George K. 
Hunton, secretary, Catholic Interracial 
Council; editor, Catholic Interracial Re- 
view, who appeared on behalf of the bill, 
is a Communist. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The answer is that 
I do not have the House committee re- 
ports before me, but they will be put in 
the Recorp and will speak for themselves. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Then, the Senator is 
making some charges about Communists 
appearing before the committee in sup- 
port of this bill, but he is not willing to 
say who they are. 

Mr. EASTLAND. As I have told the 
distinguished Senator time and time 
again, I am going to put in the Rrcorp 
at the proper time the names of the 
individuals and the names of the organ- 
izations that have been found by the 
House committee to be communistic. I 
have not stated that anybody was a 
Communist; I have not taken that posi- 
tion, and I said so. I said that a com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives 
had so found. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Very well. Let me ask 
the Senator another question: Is Mrs. 
Ruth Mougey Worrell, a southern wo- 
man, who is executive secretary, United 
Council of Church Women, a Com- 
munist? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I say that the com- 
mittee report will be placed in the Rec- 
orD at the proper time. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I want to give a list to 
the Senator of those who appeared be- 
fore the committee so that he may read it. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I have a list of those 
who appeared at the hearings; in fact 
the copy of the hearings which I got, 
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against which the House commit 
checked, were obtained from the Sea 
ator’s office. It is all going to be put in 
the Recorp, and the Senator can debate 
the matter with the House committee jf 
he desires. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. The Senator from New 
Mexico is not going to debate with the 
House committee. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The committee of 
the House of Representatives has foung 
that most of the organizations that ap- 
peared in favor of this bill were not in 
sympathy with American ideals and the 
American system of government. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I am not 
going to depend in considering the 
merits or demerits of this legislation on 
what some House committee may say: 
but I should like to get a “yes” or “no” 
answer from the Senator from Missis- 
sippi as to which one of the witnesses 
who appeared before the committee is a 
Communist. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I told the Senator I 
am going to put every one of them, with- 
out exception, into the Recorp. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. The Senator is going 
to depend on someone else and not on 
what he himself knows. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The Senator appar- 
ently does not want the House commit- 
tee report put in the REcorp. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I should like to have 
the Senator state who and what they are. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I shall do that, and 
show just what the House committee has 
found. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. In the list of those who 
appeared before the committee—— 

Mr. EASTLAND. In the list there is 
also the Southern Conference for Hu- 
man Welfare. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. That is correct and 
they are interested in getting the Negro 
a little more money so that he may buy 
a second pair of overalls. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I am for that too, 
but I also know that Mr. Earl Browder 
stated that that organization was 4a 
transmission line for communism, and 
the names of its officers which are in 
the Recorp show beyond peradventure 
of doubt that it is a Communist organ- 
ization. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Does the Senator from 
Mississippi mean to state to the Senate 
that Mr. Earl Browder appeared before 
the Committee on Education and Labor 
testified to that effect? 

Mr. EASTLAND. Of course not. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. He did not appear? 

Mr. EASTLAND. The Senator from 
New Mexico did not understand me to 
say that. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. As I understand, the 
Senator has heard something about some 
Communists being for this bill. I would 
not be surprised if that were true but I 
want to tell the Senator—— 

Mr. EASTLAND. That is not what the 
Senator from Mississippi said. The 
Senator from Mississippi said that the 
House committee had found that most 
of the organizations that appeared in 
support of this measure had a commu- 
nistic background. That is what I siill 
say, and I will say further that that is 
going into the Recorp before the debate 
is over. 
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Mr. CHAVEZ. Let us see what the 
senator from Mississippi knows about it 
himself and not what someone else said. 
Of course I know that in certain quar- 
ters Dr. Alexander does not stand so 


"lr, EASTLAND. I thoroughly agree 
that in most quarters that really know 
he does not stand well and that he is a 
member of Communist front organiza- 
tions. That has been in the Recorp. 
“Mr. CHAVEZ. The Senator will ad- 
mit, at least, that Dr. Will Alexander is 
a southern gentleman. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Well I do not know 
about that; lam notsocertain. |[Laugh- 
— CHAVEZ. The Senator will at 
least edmit that the grandson of Clark 
Howell, Dr. Clark Foreman, president 
of the Southern Conference for Human 
Welfare, was southern born and that his 
encestors lived in the South for genera- 
tions. 

Mr. EASTLAND. We have had a num- 
ber of Communists in the South. I have 
read that Thomas Lamont’s son was one. 
I am confident he is a Communist, and 
the fact that Clark Foreman is the 
erandson of a man named Howell from 
the South, of course, is no evidence at all 
thet heis not a Communist. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Would the Senator say 
to this body that Dr. Clark Foreman, of 
Atlanta, Ga., the president of the South- 
ern Conference for Human Welfare is a 
Communist? 

Mr. EASTLAND. That is my judg- 
ment. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. That is the Senator’s 
judgment. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Yes, it is my judg- 
ment; and I will say that I think the 
committee of the House of Representa- 
tives has so found, and when its reports 
go into the Recorp my good friend from 
New Mexico, who desires to be fair and 
impartial and unbiased in these matters, 
will agree with me as to many of them. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. The Senator from 
Mssissippi is willing to take the judg- 
ment of a committee of another body 
and what they said about certain things, 
but he is not willing to believe that a 
majority of the Committee on Education 
and Labor of this body, of which he is a 
member, who reported the bill, can tell 
the truth. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Of course they tell 
the truth, but the fact remains that here 
1S a committee report from the House 
which names the organization, which 
shows who are in its membership, which 
shows with what it is affiliated, and from 
investigation has found what it is. 

I should like to ask the Senator from 
New Mexico a question. Did the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor of the 
Senate call on the House Committee on 

n-American Activities to get the back- 
ground of the proponents of the bill? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Why should we call on 
them? We did call on the Senator from 
Mississippi to be present at the hearings, 
but he failed to come. 

‘. Mr. EASTLAND. The answer is that 
ie committee did not call on the House 
Committee. Is that correct? 
Mr. CHAVEZ. Yes, 
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Mr. EASTLAND. That being true, I 
think the Senator from New Mexico 
would change his mind about the bill—— 

Mr. CHAVEZ. No, no. 

Mr. EASTLAND. If he knew the 
background of most of the organizations 
who appeared in support of it. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I know the members 
of the organizations. I know William 
Green, of the American Federation of 
Labor, and Philip Murray, and, irrespec- 
tive of how the Senator from Mississippi 
may feel about Philip Murray, I believe 
he is not a Communist. He does be- 
lieve, however, in paying a man decent 
wages, whether the man be black or 
white. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I believe in paying 
people decent wages. My opinion of 
Philip Murray and the opinion of the 
distinguished Senator of Philip Murray 
are as far apart as the poles. By the 
way, did Philip Murray testify in sup- 
port of the bill? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. The organization he 
represents—— 

Mr. EASTLAND. Oh, well. 

Mr, CHAVEZ. I think he-did. 

Mr. EASTLAND. No. If the distin- 
guished Senator will check, he will find 
that Mr. Murray did not testify in favor 
of the bill. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. If the Senator from 
Mississippi is so much interested in how 
Mr. Murray feels, it would take him just 
about 3 minutes to call him on the tele- 
phone and he would tell the Senator. 

Mr. EASTLAND. My judgment about 
the CIO is that its leadership and its 
policies are definitely communistic. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Then let*me suggest 
someone else whom the Senator considers 
to be a real American. I suggest that 
he go and ask Mr. William Green, of the 
American Federation of Labor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Sat- 
TONSTALL in the chair). The Senator 
from Texas has the floor. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I wish to thank the 
Senator for permitting me to take so 
much of his time. 

Mr. O’DANIEL. The Senator from 
New Mexico is entirely welcome to all the 
time he cares to take, for we want the bill 
discussed thoroughly. 

In view of the colloquy which has just 
taken place between the Senator from 
Mississippi and the Senator from New 
Mexico, I should like to ask the Senator 
from New Mexico whether or not the 
Committee on Education and Labor, of 
which the Senator is a member, made 
any inquiry of those who testified to 
ascertain whether or not they were 
Communists. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I will reply in good 
faith to the Senator that I do not believe 
we asked that question. 

Kir. O’DANIEL. Did the Senator from 
New Mexico or his committee make any 
investigation whatever in any other way 
to ascertain whether or not those who 
testified at the hearings were Commu- 
nists, or fellow travelers? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. When such a witness 
as Dr. Clark Foreman, a southern gen- 
tleman, from Atlanta, Ga., appeared, I 
think that question would have been out 
of order. 
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Mr. O’DANIEL. I am not asking the 
Senator what he thinks would have been 
out of order. I am asking him if ques- 
tions were asked as to whether the wit- 
nesses were Communists or fellow trav- 
elers, or if any investigation was made by 
the committee.“ 

Mr. CHAVEZ. No, we did not ask the 
question, “Do you hate the Jews?” or 
“Do you not like the Negroes?” We did 
not ask those questions, either. 

Mr. O’DANIEL. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Texas yield? 

Mr. O’DANIEL. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. WHERRY. I should like to ask a 
question of the distinguished Senator 
from New Mexico. We could not hear all 
that was said a moment ago in the col- 
loquy in which he and other Senators 
were engaged. Will the Senator please 
restate what he said about amending the 
bill? I caught just the word “amend.” 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I said 
that in my opinion the bill does not need 
amendment, that it is an American bill, 
drawn for American citizens, and ap- 
plicable to American citizens; but, in 
order to clarify the situation, if Senators 
desire to insert language whereby the bill 
will be clarified, I have no objection. 

Mr. WHERRY. I wish to ask the dis- 
tinguished Senator another question. I 
thought I understood him to say that if 
amendments were needed, we should get 
the bill up and amend it. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I feel that way, and I 
want the Senator from Nebraska to un- 
derstand that I do not pretend to know 
all. I state that the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor acted in good faith, in 
the interest of what they thought was 
best for the country. But, being human 
beings, not all-knowing, possibly there 
are things in the bill which need clarify- 
ing, and because we are so interested in 
the basic principles of the legislation, any 
amendment which would tend to point 
out what we have in mind, and clarify 
it, and protect American rights fully, not 
for only one section, but fully, would 
meet with the approval not only of the 
sponsors of the bill, but I know of the 
committee itself. 

Mr. WHERRY. Will the Senator from 
Texas yield further? 

Mr. O’DANIEL, I am glad to yield for 
a duestion, 

Mr. WHERRY. I deeply appreciate 
the very definite explanation by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New Mexico, 
who is one of the proponents of the bill. 
I think the distinguished Senator will 
agree with me that he knows I have de- 
clared myself for the principles of a fair 
employment practice act. A plank ad- 
vocating the enactment of such a meas- 
ure was in the platform on which I ran 
for the Senatorship in Nebraska, and it 
was in our national platform. It was 
only when I began to consider the pro- 
visions of the bill that I und2rtook to ask 
some questions. 

Mr, CHAVEZ. 
did. 

Mr. WHERRY. Since then I think the 
distinguished Senator from Oregon [ Mr. 
Morse] said that he was not for the bill 


I am glad the Senator 
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in its present form. I would not under- 
take to quote him, because I could not 
hear what he said very well, but I under- 
stood him to make a statement to that 
effect. 

In the beginning of his remarks the 
able and distinguished Senator from 
Texas stated that a few southern Demo- 
crats were using the only means they 
had in standing here debating, as they 
had a right to do, in order to defeat the 
bill. He said some people call it a fili- 
buster, but that he felt that he had a 
perfect right, under the Senatz- rules, to 
continue to filibuster, because he and 
those thinking as he does believe that is 
the way to prevent the passage of what 
he said was bad legislation. Is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. O’DANIEL. That is correct. 

Mr. WHERRY. A remedy for that 
Situation is also provided in the Senate 
rules, namely, the cloture rule. That is 
the point I wish to suggest to the Mem- 
bers of the Senate. 

Those of us who have gone along in 
favor of the principle of an FEPC bill, 
should have our position made plain to 
the American people. I circulated a pe- 
tition for cloture, which is now in the 
hands of the distinguished Senator from 
New Mexico. The first 20 names on the 
petition were those of Republicans on 
this side of the aisle. We thought the 
thing to do was to invoke cloture, be- 
cause we felt that if the bill needed 
amending and we could get it up, that 
was the thing to do. We had the peti- 
tion ready a week ago yesterday, and it 
was turned over to the distinguished 
Senator from New Mexico, but, as yet, 
it has not been filed. 

I think the remedy of cloture should 
be invoked immediately. I think there 
is no defense for proceeding further 
without cloture. I think the defense 
that is made that there is nothing be- 
fore the Senate of the United States, 
is a sad commentary upon the legisla- 
tive program before this body. 

Mr. O’DANIEL. Mr. President, let me 
ask—— 

Mr. WHERRY. Let me finish, please. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Texas has the floor. 

Mr. WHERRY. If there is no other 
bill on the calendar in shape for the 
Senate to consider, then I think we 
should adjourn and go home. The Sen- 
ate committees are not reporting bills, 
because they say there is a filibuster—it 
slows their work, and that it does not 
make any difference anyway. I think 
that if we invoked cloture and had an 
up and down vote thereon, and had a 
decision by the Senate, we could either 
go on debating the merits of the bill, or 
we would know we could not continue 
with it. I do not see that we, as pro- 
ponents of some kind of an FEPC, are 
gaining anything by delaying the fil- 
ing of a cloture petition another minute 
in the United States Senate. 

Mr. O’DANIEL. Mr. President, I al- 
ways enjoy listening to the Senator from 
Nebraska. I should like to know what 
his question is. I have yielded to him 
for a question. 

Mr. RUSSELL and Mr. CHAVEZ ad- 
dressed the Chair, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. May- 
BANK in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Texas yield, and if so to whom? 

Mr. O’DANIEL. I yield first to the 
Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I want 
to make an observation right here. 
There has been a considerable discussion 
of this bill. In my own time I discussed 
the bill, and I undertook to analyze in 
good faith some of the infirmities of the 
bill. I pointed out wherein it was a rank 
discrimination against American citizens 
in that it gave aliens priority in employ- 
ment and in discharge over native-born 
American citizens. I reassert that here 
now. If there is any doubt about it I 
can read Supreme Court decisions on this 
floor for hours which will show that this 
bill, as drafted and brought to the Sen- 
ate, would apply to all aliens here now 
or coming to this country in the future, 
as well as to any other minority group. 
There are just so many jobs, and when 
this Commission puts an alien on the job 
instead of an American citizen it results 
in denying that American citizen em- 
ployment. 

The Senator from New Mexico at that 
time admitted that the word “persons” 
would apply to everyone within the do- 
main, and said he would be willing to 
accept an amendment. 

And then, Mr. President, some call 
such a presentation of the infirmities of 
the bill a filibuster. 

The Senator from New Mexico now 
says he does not think his bill needs any 
amendment. He thinks it is perfect in 
every respect. 

Mr. President, in my discussion of the 
bill EF undertook to point out how the bill 
violated the fundamental rights of any 
American citizen who might be haled be- 
fore this body which it is sought to vest 
with judicial powers and denied the ele- 
mental right of a trial by jury, the ele- 
mental right of being confronted by the 
witnesses against him; that he was not 
even guaranteed the right of cross-exam- 
ination, and that he might be confined 
in jail on very scanty evidence, when, as 
a matter of fact, he was acting in the 
utmost of good faith. Those who advo- 
cate the passage of the bill conceded that 
that was the case. Whether they con- 
cede it or not, Mr. President, it is the 
truth, and any honest lawyer who reads 
the bill will admit it is the truth. Sena- 
tors on both sides of the Chamber who 
were committed to the bill have risen 
and said they still had some respect for 
the processes of American justice and for 
the English common law, which had 
been the bulwark of individual rights 
since Runnymede, and that they would 
accept an amendment which would pre- 
serve such rights to the American citi- 
zen. I understood the Senator from New 
Mexico to say that he would accept such 
an amendment, but now he says he does 
not think the bill needs any amendment. 

Mr. President, I want to say to the 
Senator from Nebraska that if cloture is 
voted these amendments cannot be ex- 
plained. If the Senator wants to muffle 
those of us who know—TI started to say 
“who believe” but I will say those of us 
who know—we have rendered a great 
public service in pointing out the vices, 
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infirmities, and iniquities of this bill, he 
can go ahead and do so, but when cloture 
is voted the amendments cannot be dis. 
cussed. They must be voted upon imme. 
diately. The amendments will be reag 
from the desk, and that is all Senators 
will know about them. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

Mr. O’'DANIEL. Mr. President, 1 do 
not yield for the purpose of a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, wil! the 
Senator yield while I ask the Senator 
from Georgia a question? 

Mr. O'DANIEL. I will yield to the 
Senator for a question. 

Mr. WHERRY. Does the Senator from 
Georgia understand that when cloture 
is voted that prevents the filing of 
amendments up until the time of the vote 
upon the bill? 


Mr. RUSSELL. Yes. No amendment 
can be filed after a vote for cloture. Sen- 
ators cannot discuss amendments filed 
before the vote when the time comes to 
vote under a cloture rule. Senators must 
vote on them practically en bloc. 

Mr. WHERRY. We would have an 
opportunity to engage in debate upon the 
bill and the amendments, each Seyator 
being allowed 1 hour, between the time 
cloture is voted and the time the bill is 
voted on, would we not? 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator is wholly 
in error. Each Senator can speak for 1 
hour after cloture is ordered. Of course, 
he can address himself to an amendment 
or to the bill. But every Senator knows 
that unless amendments are explained 
as they are voted on, the Senate does not 
understand them. The Senator can 
make a speech today on an amendment 
which might be voted on next week, and 
when the amendment comes to a vote, 
if the Senator cannot tag the amend- 
ment, cannot identify the amendment, 
and refresh the minds of Senators with 
respect to what the amendment pro- 
vides when it comes to a vote by the Sen- 
ate, Senators cannot vote intelligently 
on the amendment. They are always 
defeated in such circumstances. 

We have before us now a bill which 
most of its advocates have admitted 
contains many defects. Some of them 
say it is a bad bill in its present form. 
Some of them concede they could not 
vote for it in its present form. Those 
who are charging that we are conducting 
a filibuster have admitted the bill’s in- 
firmities after we point them out. There 
is no question about the fact that the 
bill is shot through and through with the 
skillful design to nationalize jobs in this 
country, and it is done very thoroughly 
in the smoothest words that have ever 
been brought before the Senate. There 
is no question on earth that this bill 
delegates to a Commission in this coun- 
try greater power than has ever been 
given to control the lives and habits and 
tastes and businesses of the American 
people; whether they are on the farm, 
whether they are in the bank, whether 
they are in industry, whatever kind of 
business they may be in, it will result in 
nationalizing all business and there !s 
no way to escape this result if the bill 
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be passed. There is not one legislative 
safeguard in this bill—not one, to protect 
the rights of the individual who may be 
engaged in legitimate business in this 
country. 

Mr. President, I want to say to the 
Senator from New Mexico, that I have 
tried as earnestly in this discussion to 
avoid giving him any offense as I have 
in exposing the inequities contained in 
this bill. I have absolved him of any de- 
sire to create a totalitarian state in 
America. I know the Senator did not 
write the bill, because this bill has been 
here in the Senate in the same form be- 
fore the Senator from New Mexico affixed 
his name to it. But with all the defer- 
ence and respect that I have for the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico, I do not think 
it is fair for him to get up here and wrap 
the flag around himself every few min- 
utes and try to make it appear that the 
opposition to this bill is predicated on 
the desire to beat down the Negro in the 
South, because any such imputation is 
absolutely untrue, at least so far as the 
Senator from Georgia is concerned. 

I have said here before, and I say 
again, that I recognize that unless the 
people of my State, whether white or 
black or Chinamen—unless they all pros- 
per the State cannot prosper, and I have 
taken that position throughout my entire 
public career. But when we hear Sena- 
tors who admit the defect in the bill 
then say that they do not think it needs 
any amendment, and other Senators say 
“Let us put cloture upon Senators” so 
they cannot explain the defects in the 
bill, I know the Senate is playing with 
dynamite. 

Mr. President, I have not pointed this 
out to my Republican brethren who are 
so zealous to lynch us in this bill, but I 
shall now put them on notice respecting 
some of the things that are in it and what 
they are doing to themselves. I have 
been told that the majority of the Re- 

ublicans have signed a cloture petition 
to bring this bill to a vote, and I want 
to say here and now that if that be the 
case it is the first time a political party 
has voluntarily made a confession of po- 
litical bankruptcy. I undertook to say 
the first time I spoke on this bill that my 
Republican brethren had best look into 
this bill; that it would be a mighty good 
idea for them to read it. That I hoped 
they would not be deluded into support- 
ing it because their platform said some- 
thing about a Fair Employment Practice 
Commission. I said to them, “You had 
better read this bill,” and Senators will 
find that statement in the Recorp in the 
first remarks I made on the bill. I said, 
“You had better read the bill because 
you will find that you are being given a 
gift horse here which is not what you 
think you are getting. You are being 
handed a gift horse under the guise of 
part of your platform, when the horse is 
misnamed and mislabeled.” The con- 
tents of the bill, the operations of the 
bill and the purpose of the bill, the very 
purpose of the bill—whoever really did 
Crait it—is contrary to everything for 
Which the Republican Party has ever 
Claimed to stand. 

Mr. President, I am a Democrat. It is 
true I am one of those southern Demo- 
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crats who stand in such disrepute here, 
but I did not feel any obligation or re- 
sponsibility to point out to the Republi- 
can Party what they were doing when 
they signed the cloture petition on this 
bill. I am going to do so now. There 
has never been a political party which 
has made such a public proclamation of 
political bankruptcy as has been done by 
the Republican Members who signed the 
petition for cloture on this bill. 

I respectfully invite attention to sec- 
tion 5 of the bill, which provides for the 
appointment of a Commission to admin- 
ister these unlimited powers. Not a Re- 
publican has advanced any objection to 
that provision, although, in common with 
the rest of the bill, it strikes down the 
American way of life and the American 
form of government which we have here- 
tofore known. It provides for the ap- 
pointment of a Commission of five to 
handle the vast powers proposed to be 
delegated, and it does not provide for 
bipartisan representation. The five 
members of the Commission might be all 
Negroes, all Democrats, all PAC repre- 
sentatives, or all A. F. of L. representa- 
tives. That is the kind of bill with re- 
spect to which Republicans are signing a 
petition for cloture. The author says that 


he does not believe that the bill needs” 


amendment. In a moment he will rise 
and say that he is willing to have it 
amended; and in the next breath he will 
say that it does not need amendment. 

That is the kind of bill which Repub- 
licans support with such zeal that they 
say we ought to be legislatively lynched 
with cloture for making this fight to pre- 
serve American property rights and the 
American way of life. Republicans are 
placing on Democrats the necessity of 
protecting Republicans against their own 
folly, and against cutting their own 
throats in the effort we are making to 
save the country. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. O’DANIEL. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Maine. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, what the 
distinguished Senator from Georgia has 
said prompts me to say a word in reply. 

First, I note that he stated that he was 
a Democrat. I give notice, if it is neces- 
sary, that I am a Republican. 

Mr. President, I wish to speak most 
briefly. One of the things which has 
disturbed me in connection with the 
proposed legislation is the very provi- 
sion in section 5 to which the Senator 
from Georgia now refers. Let me say to 
my Republican colleagues that if there 
is one thing we have been insisting upon 
in late years it is that boards, bureaus, 
and commissions having regulatory and 
quasi-judicial powers should have mi- 
nority representation thereon. With re- 
spect to the Federal Trade Commission, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, the Maritime Commission, and 
other agencies, we have insisted that 
sound public policy and sound principle 
dictated that there should be Republican 
or minority representation on those 
agencies. That is dictated by sound 
policy. It is dictated by right principle. 
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Whenever men meet, and whenever men 
are present saying “Yes” to a proposi- 
tion, there ought to be other men present 
saying “No.” It is only from such a clash 
of ideas that right decisions and deter- 
minations can be reached. 

So I have insisted, so far as I can—and 
Republicans have authorized me so to in- 
sist—that there should be Republican 
minority representation on all agencies 
of this character. The Senator from 
Georgia is correct when he says that 
section 5 utterly and completely repudi- 
ates this principle. It repudiates every- 
thing for which in late years we Repub- 
licans have been insisting. It is a re- 
pudiation of what Democrats, when they 
were in the minority, insisted upon, 
namely, that there should be minority 
representation. In the bill we find that 
principle utterly and completely repudi- 
ated. Under section 5 as it stands, the 
President of the United States could ap- 
point five members of one color, one race, 
one creed, or one ancestry. The very 
principle which those espousing this leg- 
islation announce in its behalf would 
thereby be relegated to a forgotten past. 

Mr. President, if it is not the purpose 
that this Commission shall be packed 
with those of a single view, why is the 
authority written into the bill giving the 
President that right? If it is intended 
that there shall be equality of opportu- 
nity, equality of right, and free expres- 
sion of opinion, and that consideration 
shall be given to those who express diver- 
gent views concerning this legislation, or 
any other legislation, why should not 
that right be specifically defined in the 
bill? Why should it not declare that no 
more than three members of the Com- 
mission may be of the same political 
party? Why should it not declare that 
the minority members of the Commis- 
Sion shall be representatives of the mi- 
nority party, speaking the beliefs of the 
minority party with respect to particular 
legislation and with respect to policies 
and principles? 

One of the provisions of this bill which 
has made it impossible for me to give it 
my support, unless it is radically re- 
drafted and reformed and a different 
principle is written into it than now ap- 
pears in it, is the very section to which 
the Senator from Georgia refers. 

Mr. O’DANIEL. Mr. President, I very 
much appreciate the remarks of the 
Senator from Maine. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. O’DANIEL. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I admire the courage 
of the Senator from Maine. He tries to 
preserve the dignity and self-respect of 
what was once the Grand Old Party even 
if those on his side disapprove. Evi- 
dently he acquired from his erring Dem- 
ocratic ancestor some idea also of pre- 
serving our form of government as it has 
always been known. 

Some Senators advocate amending the 
bill on the floor of the Senate. When 
defects as vital as this are called to the 
attention of Republicans by Democratic 
Senators, it shows that the bill is shot 
through and through with the idea of 
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destroying every particle of our Ameri- 
can conception of the way to adminis- 
ter a government honestly and on dem- 
ocratic principles. 

When there were only a handful of 
Democrats on this floor and Republi- 
cans were creating boards and commis- 
sions, the Demccrats would resist to the 
bitter end unless they were given minor- 
ity representation. I was a Member of 
this body when there were not nearly 
as many Republicans as there are today. 
Republican Senators would not have 
rushed in to sign a petition for cloture 
on a bill which did not afford them 
minority representation on any board or 
commission which it might have been 
proposed to establish though they were 
few in number. 

As has been pointed out so eloquently 
by the Senator from Maine, there were 
only a handful of Republicans in this 
body when the Securities and Exchange 
Commission was created, but Republi- 
can Senators insisted on minority repre- 
sentation. They did not go around 
signing petitions for cloture to limit de- 
bate in the Senate. 

They insisted on their rights as a 
minority. They retained their self-re- 
spect and dignity. They stood for prin- 
ciple. They were few in number but 
they held to the belief that their party 
was qualified to participate in adminis- 
tering the affairs of government. Bi- 
partisan representation was always held 
to be an essential of honest and efficient 
government until this nefarious scheme, 
supported so enthusiastically by many 
Republicans, was concocted. When the 
Federal Communications Commission 
was created there were not as many Re- 
publican Members of this body as there 
are now, but they still had some faith in 
their party, and were not willing to make 
a public declaration ef political bank- 
ruptcy. ‘They insisted on having watch- 
men on guard to warn the country when 
a commission with great powers was op- 
erating. That Commission did not have 
near the power to work ruin on Ameri- 
can industry, American commerce, 
American agriculture, and American 
business as the proposed Commission 
could do under the unusual provisions of 
this bill. 

The other day the Senator from New 
Jersey (Mr. Smiru], speaking in behalf 
of the bill, placed in the Recorp a letter 
from Gov. Thomas E. Dewey, the last 
Republican standard bearer, about the 
New York FEPC bill. I should like to 
read a line or two from the letter: 

The crux of this matter is the type of 
individuals who would be appointed to ad- 
minister the law. If it were left to a col- 
lection of reformers and social dreamers it 
would crash with a mighty bang, and per- 


haps take down a good segment of our 
economy with it. 


That comes from one who prides him- 
self on being a very liberal Republican. 


* He was not discussing this catch-all biil 


which is before us, which would grant 
such vast powers, and which is sought to 
be crammed down our throats without 
adequate consideration. He was discuss- 
ing a mild State law. He stated that the 
crux of the matter was to have respon- 
sible individuals, and not leave the ad- 
ministration of the law to a collection of 


reformers and social dreamers, lest the 
whole economy crash around the ears of 
the people of his State. Yet we have no 
assurance whatever of being able to have 
a board with any concept of the rights 
of individuals, or of property rights; and 
Republicans have signed a petition for 
cloture to stop debate. 

There are other things in the bill which 
have not yet been discussed. I admire 
the courage of the Senator from Maine 
in insisting that his party have some 
right of representation. If I had any 
idea that a man of the character and 
integrity of the Senator from Maine, 
with his conception of the American sys- 
tem of government, would be appointed 
to represent the minority on this Com- 
mission, with its vast, unlimited powers, 
I might vote for the amendment which 
will now be suggested to allow Republi- 
can participation. 

However, I have seen minority groups 
put the pressure on Senators here on 
this bill and get them to sign a cloture 
petition for it in its present form. I know 
the kind of pressure that will be brought 
to bear if this Board shall ever be named, 
both here and on the Chief Executive. If 
they can commit Senators to this vicious 
bill without their having read it, they 
will be here with the pressure when the 
time comes to make appointments to the 
Board. 

If Senators will examine the composi- 
tion of the Board administering the tem- 
porary FEP Committee operating under 
Executive order, they will get some idea 
of the kind of personnel into whose hands 
will be delegated the future of American 
business and the American Government. 
No one with the character of the Sen- 
ator from Maine would have achance, I 
do not blame the Democrats who are sup- 
porting this bill for trying to get a com- 
mission composed wholely of members of 
their party. The surprising thing is that 
the Republicans are joined in this move- 
ment. We would find appointees of the 
type who demand that this bill be passed 
without consideration or amendment, 
who would stifle and choke us and stop 
us from talking here on the floor before 
we have begun to point out all of the 
dangerous traps and iniquities of this 
bill. If pressure can force Senators to 
invoke cloture and vote for such a dan- 
gerous bill, the same pressure will make 
them confirm the members of the Board 
who will be named to administer these 
vast powers. 

For my part, I shall never vote to cre- 
ate any board with the power of life and 
death over every little business in this 
country and sacred rights of the individ- 
ual American citizen. I may say, how- 
ever, Mr. President, that if Senators on 
the Republican side are so determined to 
apply cloture and take steps to destroy 
the American system and economy, as 
Governor Dewey said could be done even 
under the mild New York State law, I 
shall vote against bipartisan representa- 
tion. If the economy of this country is 
to be pulled down With a crash and a bang 
by a radical board, I shall vote to have 
only reformers and social dreamers wear- 
ing a Democratic label upon the Board. 
They will at least take responsibility for 
what will come. They will not take vol- 
untary political bankruptcy, 
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Mr. President, I say that the de. 
partures from the American concept of 
government proposed under this bill are 
so great that even the minority politi. 
cal parties would not be entitled to stang 
on guard and watch its operations, | 
say that shows more clearly than any 
of the other discussion on the short. 
comings of this bill has been able to 
demonstrate, that the bill is commy- 
nistic in its concept. That is clearly to 
be seen when we consider the additiona| 
fact that the bill would grant the power 
to put aliens in the highest positions of 
Government and let aliens control the 
policies of the Government. I cannot 
understand the rush to shut off debate 
unless Senators cannot stand to see un- 
veiled the monster they have committed 
themselves to support. 

Mr. President, when the Senate is con- 
fronted with a bill which is so basically 
defective, the Senate does itself no credit 
by undertaking to correct on the floor 
agra body the many defects of the 

Let Republicans take such pleasure as 
they will from attempting to bring a 
bill of the nature of this one to a vote 
and from sitting here and admitting 
that they are so defunct as a political 
organization in this country and so de- 
void of capacity and responsibility as a 
great political party as to admit they 
are not even entitled to representation 
on the board proposed to be created by 
the bill. 

I thank the Senator from Texas for 
yielding to me. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. O’DANIEL. I yield to the Senator 
from Vermont for a question. 

Mr. AIKEN. Perhaps I can frame my 
thoughts in the form of a question. 

Mr.O’DANIEL. AsI said, I shall yield 
to the Senator if I may have unanimous 
consent to do so without losing the floor. 

Mr. AIKEN. I shall not make a 
speech. I simply wish to say that I con- 
cur in part of the remarks which have 
been made by the Senator from Georgia 
and the Senator from Maine, and as one 
of the sponsors of the bill I gladly agree 
to do all that I can to see that their 
request that the Commission to handle 
the law be bipartisan is granted. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, we 
have been confronted with similar state- 
ments all during the debate. On one 
day some of the sponsors of the bill agree 
to accept an amendment, but on the 
next day they say the bill needs no 
amendment. 

Mr. AIKEN. I am glad to understand 
the position of the Senator from Georg:-a 
in this respect, because I realize that, 
as a member of the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, he will soon be called upon to 
consider an administration bill which 
provides for eliminating the bipartisan 
nature of the Maritime Commission. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, if the 
Republicans are going to vote to prevent 
bipartisan representation on the Com- 
mission to be appointed under the pend- 
ing bill, why should I try to have biparti- 
san representation preserved on another 
commission? Why should I worry about 
protecting the Republicans if a majority 
of them are going to sign a cloture peti- 
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tion in connection with a bill like this, 
which would do away with dual repre- 
sentation on important commissions? 
Generally I would fight with the Sena- 
tor from Vermont to the bitter end for 
gual representation, but here I am con- 
fronted by the fact that the bill which 
he supports would entirely do away with 
dual representation. ‘The pending bill 
provides, I ask the Senator to observe, 
that the members of the Commission 
could not be removed unless they were 
guilty of neglect of duty or malfeasance 
in office. Does not that connote any- 
thing to the Senator from Vermont? 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor is entirely mistaken, because I rose 
for the purpose of saying that I not only 
concur in the desire to have a bipartisan 
commission, but I am willing to insist 
upon having it. I wish to say further 
that when I agreed to be one of the spon- 
sors of the bill I made a reservation to 
the effect that I would support certain 
amendments to the bill. I stated that 
I would insist that the bill not apply to 
organizations as small as those having 
only six employees, and I also stated that 
I would insist that the Commission to 
be appointed under the bill be bipartisan. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Well, Mr. President, 
the Senator may make mental reserva- 
tions. Votes count on the floor of the 
Senate. ‘The Senator is an author of 
the bill and has asked for cloture. Clo- 
ture will be voted over my protest, but 
if it comes I feel no responsibility to make 
real the Senator’s mental reservations. 
Under the provisions of the bill there 
will not be bipartisan membership on the 
Board or Commission. 

Mr. President, not only would the 
Commission appointed under the Board 
be strictly not a bipartisan commission 
but the skillful persons who drafted this 
bill sought to create a situation in which, 
even if the Presidency of our Nation 
changed or the parties changed, the 
President would be powerless to remove 
from the Board or Commission any radi- 
cal persons who might be appointed to 
it, even if all five of them were Demo- 
crats. That is so because section 5 pro- 
vides, in part—and the provision I now 
read is stated in most unusual language: 

Any member of the Commission may be 
removed by the President— 


Oh, Mr. President, that looks very fair 
and fine. but it is followed by this— 


upon notice and hearing, for neglect of duty 
or malfeasance in office, but for no other 


cause. 


The whole effect of the bill is to create 
a Self-perpetuating board. If the bill as 
written is enacted, the five men who 
would be appointed to the Commission 
could serve to the end of their days, if 
they so desired and if we followed the 
law, because the bill provides that the 
President shall carry out their orders; 
and even if the President sought to re- 
move one of them from the Board, the 
Board could claim that such removal 
woule be discrimination on account of 
race or creed or color or national origin, 
and it could order the President not to 
remove the member from the Board. 
That could be done even if the member 
had been guilty of malfeasance or neglect 
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of duty, as I pointed out at some length 
the other day. . 

Mr. President, I say this is a sad com- 
mentary on the way we legislate in this 
country, when a minority group can have 
some lawyer who is smart enough draw 
up a bill of this nature, and can have it 
brought on the floor of the Senate bear- 
ing the signature of reputable Senators, 
and have other reputable Senators rush 
in and vie with each other in their haste 
to sign a cloture petition to cut off dis- 
cussion and to prevent us from disclos- 
ing the iniquities of this bill—iniquities 
with which it is shot through and 
through. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. O’DANIEL. I am glad to yield 
for a question. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I wish to ask 
the Senator from Texas a question; but 
I should like to preface it with a prelim- 
inary statement, and I wish to say this 
through the Senator from Texas, to the 
distinguished Senator from Georgia: 
When I signed the petition for cloture a 
week ago last Wednesday, it was my un- 
derstanding when I signed it that it 
would be filed on Thursday. Itis also my 
understanding that, by some chance, on 
last Thursday—a week ago yesterday— 
the petition was turned over to the lead- 
ership of those sponsoring the bill. So 
far as I know, nothing has been done 
with it up to this time. There were suffi- 
cient signatures on it to place it on the 
desk of the Presiding Officer at that time. 
Although I may have my opinions about 
filibustering and how far filibusters 
should go, I say that the leadership spon- 
soring the bill has its share of the blame 
for the delays and continued discussion 
of the pending matter, and that more 
than a week’s time has been lost by the 
delay in filing the petition, be it good, 
bad, or indifferent. 

Today, I shall not discuss with the Sen- 
ator from Georgia the merits or demerits 
of the cloture petition, or my reasons for 
signing it, except to say that I believe 
the Senator is in error and that he mis- 
takes, at least in some respects, the pur- 
poses and motives of those who may have 
signed the petition for cloture. I do not 
believe the Senator from Georgia is war- 
ranted in assuming that every Senator 
who signed the petition for cloture is go- 
ing to vote for this bill in its present form. 
At this time I shall not commit myself to 
one side or the other of the question. 
When we stop discussing whether or not 
the names of Senators who were present 
on a certain day shall be included in the 
Journal, and when, if ever, we reach the 
point of discussing the FEPC bill, I shall 
make my position clear. But in all fair- 
ness to the forum of the Senate, to de- 
bate and discussion, and without at this 
time discussing whether or not there has 
been a foreclosure of discussion, I may 
say to the Senator from Georgia, to the 
Senator from Texas, to the Senator from 
Louisiana, and to other Senators who 
have spoken, that almost without excep- 
tion they have addressed themselves to 
what they believed to be the fundamental 
principles involved in this bill. I may 
violate what I said a moment ago with 
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regard to disclosing any reason why I 
signed the petition for cloture, and state 
that I did so because I knew of no other 
way by which to bring to a head the issue 
of voting the bill up or down, the issue 
of considering the proposal that it be re- 
committed, or the issue of bringing to a 
head what seems to be an interminable 
situation. We seem to have gotten into 
the position of Mr. Roosevelt’s party, 
namely, of having no pride of ancestry or 
hope of prosperity. I should like to see 
the issue decided. So far as I am con- 
cerned, Mr. President, I am willing to vote 
on the merits of the amendments which 
have been proposed, as well as on the 
merits of the bill. I know of no other way 
to bring this situation to an eventual 
close. 

Mr. President, the question which I 
wish to ask the distinguished Senator 
from Texas is this: Will the Senator ad- 
vise me how in the world this matter 
can be brought to a reasonably speedy 
conclusion so that the Senate may act? 
A vast number of important legislative 
matters affecting reconversion, recon- 
siruction of our economy, the over-all 
social and industrial questions and the 
reestablishment of American prosperity, 
are pending, and I should like to see 
them considered and disposed of. I fear 
there are those in high places who are 
not particularly anxious to see this fili- 
buster brought to a close, because its con- 
tinuation may save them embarrassment 
with regard to other proposed legislation 
which the Congress should consider. 

Mr. O’DANIEL. I thank the Senator 
very much for his contribution. His 
question was a rather lengthy one, but 
it was one of the best questions I have 
heard asked on the floor of the Senate 
in some time. I am very glad of the 
opportunity to answer the Senator as 
to what might be done. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I may say that I thought my ques- 
tion was short. Perhaps the prelimi- 
naries may have been lengthy. 

Mr. O’DANIEL. I agree with the last 
statement of the Senator from Iowa. 
The question which he asked was short 
and to the point. But the discussion 
which has recently taken place pro- 
voked, perhaps, some of the statements 
which I have made. When I took the 
floor yesterday I stated that I would 
tell the truth. I am a believer in the 
biblical admonition, “And ye shall know 
the truth, and the truth shall make you 
free.” I have stated the truth in un- 
equivocal terms, and partially in Texas 
language. The questions which I have 
asked have provoked argument in which 
many persons are getting serious. Many 
of us have learned something from the 
discussion, and the southern Democrats 
have not yet finished their duty of tear- 
ing this iniquitous Communistic FEPC 
bill to shreds. In the méantime I wish 
to say that the best thing that could be 
done, in view of the fact that we who 
opposed the bill are gaining so many 
converts from the Republican side of the 
aisle, is to have the bill recommitted to 
the Committee with the instruction that 
the committee commit it to the grave. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER and Mr. RUS- 
SELL addressed the Chair. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Texas yield; and if so, 
to whom? 

Mr. O’DANIEL. I first yield to the 
Senator from Iowa, and I shall then 
yield to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. It is highly 
questionable whether I am a convert or 
a backslider with regard to this issue. I 
have not declared myself on the merits 
of the bill or the details of the proposal. 
I am concerned at the moment with ex- 
pediting the work of the Senate and, 
after reasonable discussion, arriving at 
some conclusion. I think that very pro- 
found discussion has taken place in re- 
spect to fundamental issues involved in 
the pending legislation, in spite of the 
fact that we are still trying to put the 
names of absent Senators on the Journal. 
When the time for the consideration of 
the merits of the bill arrives I shall be 
happy to make my views known. Mean- 
while, I again suggest to the Senator 
from Georgia that I do not believe he is 
warranted in the assumption that be- 
cause a certain parliamentary course is 
pursued it unquestionably and irrevoca- 
bly means one thing or another. It isa 
parliamentary step, as I see it, and no 
interpretation or assumption should be 
permitted to go beyond that point. 

Mr.RUSSELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator now yield to me? 

Mr. O’DANIEL. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I do not question the 
right of the Senator from Iowa to do 
whatever he pleases on the floor of the 
Senate. I do not question the right, nor 
have I ever questioned the right, of any 
Senator to take any position which he 
chooses to take, or to follow any parlia- 
mentary procedure which he may desire 
to follow. I do say, speaking for myself, 
that were I a member of the minority 
party in the Senate I would never bring 
forward a petition for cloture on a bill 
which sought to eliminate my party as a 
political entity, entitled to respect in this 
country, unless I knew beyond peradven- 
ture that the fate of our Nation as a 
whole hung upon the issue to be decided. 
I am stating my own opinion. I do not 
question the right of the Senator from 
Iowa to take any position which he may 
desire to take. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
perhaps I misunderstood the Senator 
from Texas, but I am still in the dark as 
to how we may eventually end this in- 
terminable situation in which the Senate 
finds itself. 

Mr. O’DANIEL. I believe I made my 
answer plain. It is impossible to take 
this measure, which we might say is 
already dead, and breathe into it the 
breath of life. If that can be done, the 
next thing to do is to recommit the bill 
to the committee with the positive in- 
struction from this body that the com- 
mittee commit the bill to the grave and 
cover it 6 feet deep. Perhaps it should 
be buried deeper than that. At any 
rate, it should be buried deep enough so 
that it will never be revived again. It is 
impossible to amend the bill and make a 
good bill out of it. Itisabad bill. It is 
just like sin. There is no way to amend 
it. Sin is bad. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, the way 
of a would-be leader is certainly hard. 
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First I am criticized by some Members 
on the Republican side because I do not 
invoke cloture, and then I am criticized 
by my very.good friends on our side 
because debate is not allowed. 

Mr. President, I think the debate has 
contributed immensely to our way of liv- 
ing, to our system of government. I for 
one want the bill to be discussed ade- 
quately, as long as it is necessary, pro 
and con, and only when I make up my 
mind and conscience that the debate is 
not for the sake of bringing information 
to the Senate, so that Senators may with 
intelligence and according to their views 
determine what they desire to do, shall 
I invoke cloture. 

I believe that debate which has noth- 
ing to do with the fundamentals of the 
proposed legislation should be abated, 
and I am going to invoke cloture when I 
feel that nothing else can be gained from 
debate, because I believe in adequate 
debate. What the Senator from Georgia 
and what the Senator from Texas and 
what other Senators have contributed in 
my opinion is good, even if I might not 
agree with what they say. 

Mr. O’DANIEL. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Let me say further 
that if any Member of this body who 
signed the petition for cloture feels that 
there might be some embarrassment by 
continuing his name on the petition, the 
Senator from New Mexico will be glad to 
have him withdraw his name. If any 
Senator feels embarrassed at all, his 
name should be withdrawn. 

Mr. WHERRY. Will the Senator 
from Texas yield? 

Mr. O’DANIEL. I shall yield in a mo- 
ment. I thank the Senator from New 
Mexico, and I wish to say that there 
have been many words of enlightenment 
and wisdom uttered on the floor of the 
Senate during the past week on the sub- 
ject we are discussing. I do not claim 
to have spoken any words of wisdom, 
but I have spoken quite a few words, and 
I have stuck to the subject of FEPC. 

I have here about 100 pages of notes, 
and so far, speaking yesterday afternoon 
and today, up to this time I have gotten 
down to page 3 of the 100 pages of notes. 
When I get through with them, I have 
some books here to read, for instance, a 
book on carpetbag rule in Florida, and 
several other books which will enlighten 
the people of this Nation about the his- 
tory of the carpetbag days, which the bill 
before the Senate proposes to bring 
back, and not only again to apply the 
evils of those days to the South but to 
extend them all over the United States. 

Mr. HAWKES and Mr. MAYBANK 
addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Texas yield; and if so, 
to whom? 

Mr. O’DANIEL. I shall yield in just a 
moment. I wish to say that we hear 
ugly words uttered. We hear about “fili- 
buster,” and “cloture,” and similar ex- 
pressions. 

Mr. President, we are not filibustering 
on the bill. We are explaining the bill. 
We are telling what a terrible thing it is, 
and how it would wreck our American 
form of government if it were passed by 
the Congress and signed by the Presi- 
dent. 
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We hear talk about cloture. To my 
way of thinking, cloture is cloture. It js 
not cloture one time, when the Senate 
has before it a bill we do not like to hear 
discussed, and not cloture the next time 
Cloture is something that is a muzzling 
operation, which destroys free speech jin 
the Senate of the United States, ang 1 
say that, so far as I am concerned, I sha) 
never vote for cloture in the Uniteg 
States Senate, I do care not what sub- 
ject may be under discussion, because ] 
do not wish to muzzle any Member of 
the Senate, regardless of what he may 
be talking about. 

I call attention to the fact that the 
last historic example of cloture—and we 
know the terrible result which fo)- 
lowed—was when Mr. Hitler invoked 
cloture in the Reichstag. The German 
people today are lying prostrate because 
free speech was abolished in the Ger- 
man Reichstag. Yet there are those 
here who are talking about putting it on 
in the United States Senate. Let them 
do it if they can. They have that right. 
If they wish to use brute force and out- 
vote those of us who believe in free 
speech, let them go ahead and invoke 
cloture, but I say that it will be a sad 
day in American history when debate 
on proposed legislation such as that now 
before the Senate is forcibly stopped. 

As I have said, Mr. President, I have 
not gotten very far in discussing the bill. 
I expect to discuss it more fully later, 
but I have promised to yield to a good 
Republican on the other side. It looks 
to me as though he is about down to the 
mourners’ bench [laughter], and the 
faster we can get those on the other side 
of the aisle to come over one by one and 
agree with southern Democrats, the 
happier I shall be. Then we will let the 
northern Democrats who believe in this 
philosophy of government, and who can- 
not be elected without getting the Negro 
votes, go over to the other side and 
occupy the empty chairs there. 

Mr. President, I yield to the Senator 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. HAWKES. Mr. President, I shal! 
attempt to contribute what little I may 
to the thinking on this most important 
subject we are now discussing, covered 
by Senate bill 101. I wish to say to the 
Senator from Texas, before I get into 
my subject, that I hope I am not at the 
mourners’ bench. I hope the bill we are 
discussing will not be enacted, and if it 
should be enacted, that it will not be 
passed in such a form as to cause us to 
go to the mourners’ bench. 

Mr. President, I am an American 
above everything else in the world. I do 
not believe that the question before the 
Senate is at all a sectional question, | 
do not think it relates exclusively to the 
South, or to the Negro. It relates to 
American free enterprise; it relates to 
everything that has made this Nation 
what it is. 

I would not want anyone in the United 
States to feel for one moment that I! 
was participating in a filibuster. I am 
doing my duty to the American people, 
and at least saying here what I believe 
in regard to a bill.which, in my opinion, 
if enacted would deprive free business in 
the United States of one of the grea’ 
fundamentals it must have if it is 
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survive and help maintain the position 
of this Nation as the leader of the world. 

To my mind, Mr. President, the ques- 
tion involved in Senate bill 101 is not the 
Negro question, or the Jewish question, 
or a religious question of any kind, nor 
js it a question belonging wholly to the 
Democratic Party or the Republican 
Party. It involves the question of free- 
dom of the individual to conduct busi- 
ness under the competitive system es- 
tablished under the Constitution of the 
United States and continued for more 
than 150 years. 

As I stated a moment ago, it is not a 
sectional question, and it does not affect 
the people of the South any more than it 
affects the people of the North and the 
East and the West. I wish the press 
and the radio commentators would get 
this matter clear, and not condemn a 
few Senators from the South for fight- 
ing this proposal, because the problem 
goes to the very essence of Americanism, 
and if we in the North, regardless of 
party, do not stand up pretty soon and 
stop the movements which, one by one, 
are destroying the freedom of man, the 
freedom of opportunity, and interfering 
with the cherished principles which made 
this country what it is, then I assure my 
colleagues that we will sit down in tears 
before long and regret that we stood by 
and did not follow the admonition, 
“Fternal vigilance is the price of liberty.” 

Mr. President, this question has to do 
with the business and industry and peo- 
ple of the whole Nation. If this bill 
were enacted into law, it would be an- 
other nail in the coffin of free enterprise. 
We have already put many nails in the 
coffin, in preparing it for the burial of 
free enterprise. The patient is not yet 
dead, but he is extremely sick, and all 
that is needed to finish him is a few more 
poor doctors. 

The nails we have already put into the 
coffin are the following: 

One. The Government is fixing wages. 

Two. The Government has fixed ceil- 
ing prices without regard to cost. 

Three. The Government has the power 
to fix profits through taxation at such 
a point that the initiative of the individ- 
ual will be stifled, if not destroyed. 

Let us not forget John Marshall’s wise 

admonition to the American people, 
when he said, “The power to tax also 
contains the power to destroy.” 
_ Four. The Government has entered 
into competition with private enter- 
prise and bids fair to extend its com- 
petition. 

Five. It uses the taxpayers’ money and 
has no definite or fixed responsibility re- 
garding profit or loss, and its fiscal oper- 
ations are too gigantic for any human 
being to keep track of, as our distin- 
guished friend, the junior Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Byrp] knows. 

Six. The Government has allocated 
materials and has the power yet to con- 
trol the allocation wherever it deems it 
wise. 

Mr. President, I should like to refer 
to just one clause in one section of the 
bill, namely, the clause regarding anti- 
discrimination which must be in con- 
tracts made between private individuals 
or concerns and the Government. 





Let us not forget that the bill does not 
require even a nonpartisan commission 
composed of Democrats and Republicans, 
as the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Rus- 
SELL] and the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
Wuitz| have just pointed out. The 
Commission may consist of five partisan 
members, and it is easily conceivable 
that they could take such action against 
any private individual or company as 
would preclude the individual or com- 
pany from doing business with the United 
States at least for a period of 3 years, 
and perhaps longer, if charges and find- 
ings of discrimination continued to be 
made. 

The bill requires the inclusion of the 
antidiscrimination clause in all contracts 
to which the United States, or any Ter- 
ritory or possession thereof, or any 
agency or instrumentality thereof, is a 
party, both in original and all subcon- 
tracts. Unless the Commission other- 
wise directs, no contract is to be made 
by the United States, and so forth, with 
any person found to have engaged in 
any unfair employment practice. Found 
by whom? By this Commission. The 
individual involved does not have a right 
of trial by a jury of his peers, but is tried 
by this politically appointed Commis- 
sion. No contract is to be awarded to 
any firm, corporation, partnership, as- 
sociation, or other organization in which 
such person owns a controlling interest, 
for a period not exceeding 3 years, such 
period to be fixed by the Commission. 
The Comptroller General of the United 
States is to distribute to all United States 
agencies and instrumentalities and to 
the appropriate officials in the Terri- 
tories and possessions, lists containing 
the names of such persons, corporations, 
and so forth, who are blacklisted and 
prevented from doing business, because 
the Commission says they are guilty of 
unfair labor practices. But their fellow 
men, their peers in their own communi- 
ties, mever have a chance to decide 
whether they are guilty or not. 

If the Government fixes employment 
in such a way as to remove the free 
choice of an employer to hire, discharge, 
or promote, without being harassed by 
political boards, and then denies an ac- 
cused person his right of trial by jury, 
I make the prediction that the leadership 
of this Nation in the world will dwindle 
faster, Mr. President, than you and I 
may understand to a point where it will 
become a second-rate nation instead of 
the leader of the world. 

Loss of the right of trial by jury, as 
guaranteed by the Constitution of the 
United States, is indeed a very serious 
objection to this bill, and one which 
would never allow me to vote for it. 

Under the bill we would permit an 
army of examiners provided for in the 
bill, and agents and employees of the 
Commission, also provided for in the 
bill, to harass and badger busy men to 
such a degree as to prevent the success- 
ful operation of their businesses. 

The Constitution of the United States 


‘provides against search and seizure by 


any agent of the Government without a 
warrant issued after an affidavit alleging 
that the man to be searched is accused 
of crime. In this bill the Congress un- 
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dertakes to give a blank warrant to all 
these little agents and examiners to per- 
mit them, for any reason they might 
have, to go into the books and private 
papers of any businessman employing 
more than six persons. 

I should like to say regarding the ef- 
fort to amend the bill so as to make it 
apply only in cases where, instead of six, 
there are 35 or 40 or 50 or any other 
number of employees, that I am not in 
sympathy with it in any way. If the phi- 
losophy of this legislation is sound for 
those employing more than 50 it is good 
for every employer down to the one em- 
ploying the lowest number, and I would 
bring it down to the employer of the 
smallest number of men or women. If 
the principle involved in this bill is cor- 
rect, why, for cheap political purposes, 
should we try to limit its application 
to employers having a large number of 
employees? Is it simply for the purpose 
of eliminating from the purview of the 
bill many small businessmen in order 
that there may be less opposition, and 
votes may be obtained? 

Mr. President, I am speaking quite 
frankly because the question involved is 
to me much greater than a political par- 
ty. It affects something which is vital 
to the preservation of the United States 
of America. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HAWKES. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I wish to ask the 
Senator from New Jetsey if the pro- 
posal to change the number of employees 
is not an attempt to stagger the bill’s 
iniquities, by raising or by lowering the 
number, because if the number is raised 
it could also be lowered? 

The Senator from New Jersey has been 
a great industrial leader and is recog- 
nized as such. I should like to ask him 
what incentive there would be to a man 
to expand his plant and to provide em- 
ployment, to provide jobs, and to assist 
in bringing about what we all hope will 
come, full employment, if he were to 
subject himself to all the harassment 
of an agency of this nature whose agents 
could in fact tell him how he could oper- 
ate his business and whom he should 
select to be placed in positions of trust. 
I ask the Senator: Would there be in- 
centive on the part of men to create new 
business and new jobs, to bring about 
full employment, if those men knew that 
if they increased the number of employ- 
ees in their business and thus promoted 
full employment, they would bring them- 
selves under this agency and subject to 
all its annoyances? 

Mr. HAWKES. My answer to the 
Senator from Georgia is that even if this 
bill were not a factor, there is not now 
sufficient encouragement for new people 
to engage in new enterprises in the 
United States. It is necessary to take 
Government out of the place it has 
gotten into. We must restore the indi- 
vidual liberty which made the business 
and the industry of this country. But 
I can only say to the Senator that he is 
asking the question of a man who is 
rather poorly qualified to answer it, be- 
cause at my time of life I would not 
think of starting anything new that 
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would lead me into harassment without 
any opportunity of profit or advance- 
ment. That is not so with younger men. 
If I were 25 years younger I would take 
my chances. But this proposal certainly 
puts one more obstacle in the way of 
men of initiative who might desire to 
engage in business operations. 

If an employer refuses to permit the 
agents of the Commission free access to 
any of his books and private papers he is 
guilty of a crime, and subject to a fine of 
$5,000 and 1 year imprisonment in the 
Federal penitentiary. It is bad enough 
for the Government to attempt to 
take over all employment in business, 
agriculture, industry, commerce, and 
finance; it is worse to adopt the destruc- 
tive procedure set forth in this bill which 
denies the fundamental rights for which 
Americans have always contended. 

We fought World War II to destroy the 
idea that government should become the 
master of the people. 

I might say to my colleagues in the 
Senate that I hope their interest in stop- 
ping these movements will not wane when 
we have come to the final disposition of 
this bill. I hope Senators will under- 
stand that they cannot put government 
in a place where it is master of the peo- 
ple and have anything but a regimented 
citizenry. That was not what made the 
United States of America and what 
brought it to the point where the whole 
world called upon it to save free people 
throughout the world. 

The Declaration of Independence gave 
as a reason for the Revolutionary War 
the fact that King George III denied the 
people of the Colonies the right of trial 
by jury composed of their peers, and en- 
croached upon the elementary rights of 
the individual to be secure from unlaw- 
ful search and seizure. That immortal 
document likewise complained of the 
hordes of agents sent forth by King 
George to prey upon the people and eat 
up their substance. 

That is just what is happening every 
day in the United States, and I cannot 
understand why our people do not re- 
alize it. It is a very strange thing that 
men let their rights be taken away one 
by one until finally some day a few of 
them get together, when there is still lib- 
erty of movement and assembly and de- 
cide to resist, only to find that they have 
lost the power of resistance. They are 
Willing to rise up, but they cannot do so 
because they have lost the power, they 
have let their rights be absorbed, and 
they have let their government become 
their master. 

This bill would reassert the very sys- 
tem of tyranny against which our fore- 
bears rebelled. 

‘Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator permit me to interpolate that 
one of the most striking sentences I have 
read is that we learn nothing from his- 
tory except that we learn nothing from 
history. 

Mr. HAWKES. That is an excellent 
statement. 

Mr. President, I make the prediction 
that unless we have less Government con- 
trol and confiscation of the rights guar- 
anteed to the individual by the Constitu- 
tion, we will end by being completely 
Government-controlled and regimented, 
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and we will have a Government dictator- 
ship and a totalitarian state. 

Remember, Senators, that 20 years is 
no time at all; it is merely the twinkling 
of an eye, and this movement is progress- 
ing very rapidly. 

I doubt if more than a small percentage 
of the people of the United States have 
figured how far we have already gone in 
destroying the American system of mak- 
ing a living. I wish that people would be- 
lieve me when I say that I am not talking 
for myself. I have always been able to 
get along in this world, and I do not want, 
and I do not need, any more than the 
average man gets. One can only eat 
three meals a day and sleep in one bed. 
That is all one can do. I am talking 
about the importance of doing something 
for the millions yet unborn. I am talk- 
ing about the trusteeship we have over 
the precious heritage handed down by 
our forefathers which we must pass on 
to those who follow us in all its integrity, 
and without mutilating because of our 
failure to act on time. We sit idly by 
and watch while liberties are taken from 
us. 
I should like very much now to point to 
the same thing our distinguished minority 
leader, the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
WuiTE] brought out. I have already 
touched upon it, but I should like to refer 
to it again. It seems incredible to me 
that those who drew this bill would sub- 
mit it to the Senate without having it 
clearly defined that the commission, if it 
should ever be appointed, should be a 
nonpartisan commission. I cannot un- 
derstand how there could have been such 
an oversight. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me for the purpose 
of making a sugyestion? 

Mr. HAWKES. Surely. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. It was developed 
on the floor of the Senate yesterday that 
the bill was prepared by a Democrat. 

Mr. HAWKES. That is one reflection 
on the Democrats. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Perhaps he was 
seeking some Democratic advantage. 

Mr. HAWKES. We all know that 
both Republicans and Democrats have 
gone about the country denouncing the 
tendency toward growing bureaucracy, 
and that they have denounced it in this 
body. Yet it is amazing that those who 
wish to destroy bureaucracy should be 
in favor of adding another powerful 
bureau to the long list of bureaus which 
already exist, and which are strangling 
the people. 

I shall not attempt to go into the 
question of the right to harass an indi- 
vidual by hauling him from one district 
in the United States to another to be 
tried by this Commission or Board, or 
by its representatives, or later for a re- 
hearing in Federal court, That ques- 
tion has been very ably discussed by sev- 
eral Members of the Senate who are well 
grounded in the law of the land; but it 
is a thing which must not be overlooked 
in connection with this harassing bill. 

I know that some of my best friends 
in the Senate will contend that the bill 
does not force a man to hire anyone he 
does not wish to hire. If that be so, why 
have the bill? If it does not compel 
anyone to do anything that he does not 
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wish to do, why have the bill? The fat 
is that if he refuses to hire someone, the 
bill would give that someone the right 
to start proceedings against him 

the Commission, and carry the case into 
the courts if necessary. The bill woulg 
give the power to harass and destroy the 
efficiency of men charged with the con. 
duct of business. I can say from my own 
experience that men must get rid of these 
harassments if they are to continue suc- 
cessfully the business and industrial sys. 
tem of the United States. 

Mr. President, I know that there are 
those who sneer at our American system 
of business and talk about profits and 
other things. They tell us that men wij 
not stop doing things in the Unite 
States. They do not know, and they do 
not care, what their words mean. The 
men who have created the industries ang 
business which have made this country 
what it is are very weary and tired. The 
Senator from Georgia was quite right a 
few moments ago when he asked his 
question. 

Iam not a practicing lawyer, but I have 
listened in vain to hear some of my 
friends who are skilled in the law point 
out the difference between jailing a man 
because he does not hire a certain indi- 
vidual and jailing him because he refuses 
to hire the same individual. I should 
like to have that point discussed by some 
me my colleagues who are learned in the 
aw. 

I am sure that when the wise labor 
leaders of this country fully understand 
the bill they will be just as much opposed 
to it as I am, because the same power in 
the bill which enables the Commission to 
harass an employer, or enables any vo- 
ciferous members of a minority group to 
harass employers, may be used to harass 
labor unions if they fall into disrepute 
with the Commission or with any minor- 
ity group, or with those in charge of the 
Government itself. 

Mr. President, if I were thinking only 
of politics I might not be speaking today. 
I believe that I know the human family 
pretty well. I am not fooled when 100 
people write letters to me, or call me on 
the telephone and threaten me. That 
does not mean to me the vociferous 
members of a minority group represent 
the minority group at all. I believe that 
Senators should begin to understand that 
fact a little better than they do. 

Let me repeat what I said the other 
day. No power in the world can legislate 
employment. Any effort to legislate em- 
ployment and any undertaking which 
tends to destroy all or any part of the 
right of free choice in employing, pro- 
moting, or discharging can do other than 
effectively to injure, if not destroy, Amer- 
ican business, which is based upon the 
freedom of the individual. I go further 
and say that the bill grants powers which, 
if improperly used, could destroy labor 
unions just as effectively as they could 
destroy any institution or business in the 
land. 

Regardiess of the purpose of the 
authors of the bill, its effect would be 
to deprive an individual of his right to 
use judgment in the employment of 
those whom he wishes to employ in his 
plant. It would make the exercise of in- 
dividual judgment a crime if such juds- 
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ment did not conform to the views of 
the Commission. We cannot” legislate 
employment; nor can we legislate a con- 
dition of fair employment practice, be- 
cause different American citizens right- 
fully have different views as to what are 
fair employment practices. 

This bill would not create a single job, 
except political jobs. It would create a 
great many political jobs. It would not 
create any productive jobs, but could 
easily, through its depressing effect, de- 
stroy many jobs. Fair employment 
practices must come from the heart, the 
mind, and the soul of man. We had 
better spend our time developing justice 
in human relationships, rather than in 
enacting a bill to harass or destroy the 
business which gives employment. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CapeHart in the chair). Does the Sena- 
tor from New Jersey yield to the Sena- 
tor from Montana? 

Mr. HAWKES. I yield to the Senator 
from Montana. 

Mr. WHEELER. Let me say at the 
outset that I entirely agree with the ob- 
jectives of the bill, as expressed in section 
1 in the following language: 

The Congress finds that the practice of 
denying employment opportunities to, and 
discriminating in employment against, 
properly qualified persons by reason of their 
race, creed, color, national origin, or an- 
cestry, foments domestic strife and unrest, 
deprives the United States of the fullest 
utilization of its capacities for production, 
endangers the national security and the gen- 
eral welfare, and adversely affects commerce. 


However, I am very definitely of the 
opinion that if the bill were enacted into 
law it would do more to stir up racial 
and religious intolerance in this country 
than anything else that could possibly 
happen. In my judgment those who are 
seeking its passage for the purpose of 
preventing intolerance are showing a 
great lack of wisdom. As anyone in 
politics knows, if a person is denied a 
job, and he happens to be a member of 
a certain race, or a person of a certain 
color or religion, it frequently happens 
that he claims that the reason why he 
was not employed was his race or re- 
ligion. If the bill were enacted into law 
everyone who was denied a job would 
immediately say that it was denied to 
him because of his race, religion, creed, 
or something else. I believe that the bill 
would definitely have the effect which 
those who are fathering it are seeking to 
overcome, 

In the first place, I believe that the 
bill is definitely unconstitutional. Our 
bill of rights guarantees to everyone the 
right of religious freedom, the right to 
Worship as he sees fit. While I am def- 
initely and absolutely opposed to intoler- 
ance of any kind based upon creed, color, 
Tace, or anything else, I could not un- 
der any circumstances vote for the bill 
In its present form, because I know that 
would happen. In my judgment those 
Who are advocating it in its present form 
are making a very serious mistake from 
their own standpoint. 

_Mr. HAWKES. Mr. President, I have 
very great respect for the Senator from 
Montana because, while he wishes to see 
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@ square deal for everyone, he does not 
wish to adopt foolish methods in trying 
to attain that end. The Senator from 
Montana is just as right as a man ever 
could be when he says that the bill, if 
enacted into law and placed in full oper- 
ation, would lead to more trouble and 
discrimination, and greater difficulty 
among the various groups of people in 
the United States than anything we have 
heretofore known. 

Perhaps the Senator was not present 
the other day when I stated that I did 
not believe that any of the work which 
I have done in trying to give a square 
deal to the colored race, as well as to 
peopie of all creeds, beliefs, and colors 
could have been accomplished if we had 
had a law of this kind, which raises the 
issue. 

Almost 20 years ago I had the wages 
of Negroes in our plants increased to 
the same level as the wages of white 
men and women. I remember very dis- 
tinctly that when I first went with the 
company I found that there was a dif- 
ferential of 10 cents an hour between the 
wages of white workers and those of 
colored employees. I sent for the super- 
intendent and asked him the reason for 
the differential. I asked him, “Are not 
these Negroes any good?” He said, “Yes; 
they are just as good as the white work- 
ers.” I asked him, “Why is there a dif- 
ferential of 10 cents an hour?” He said, 
“That is our rate for Negro labor.” I 
changed the situation at that moment. I 
said that the color of a man’s skin must 
never be used as a basis for fixing rates 
of pay. That is common sense. That 
was the first step which we took in our 
company after I went with it, nearly 20 
years ago. For 20 years that company 
has devoted a great deal of effort toward 
building fair-employment practices and 
working conditions, without discrimina- 
tion because of race, color, creed, or 
origin. 

Mr. President, I wish to give the Sen- 
ate the benefit of my experience, if it is 
worth anything, and to tell the Senate 
what I have done. I have operated with 
various organizations for the improve- 
ment of the welfare of the colored peo- 
ple, and organizations dedicated to the 
removal of class prejudice against vari- 
ous groups. I have functioned with them 
for a great Many years. I remember go- 
ing to a very important meeting in New 
York one night, at which there were 
present representatives from 10 or more 
great companies in the United States. I 
remember that the question of the FEPC 
philosophy arose at that meeting. Mem- 
bers of organizations representing vari- 
ous minority groups felt that there 
should be a law of this kind. We talked 
for 3 or 4 hours. I told them then what 
I am now telling the Senate. This is a 
question of the development in human 
understanding of democratic principles, 
philosophies, and practices. We can 
never in the world legislate a satisfac- 
tory job for any man. No one can com- 
pel me to hire anyone, or make him like 
his job. There must be something in the 
heart. There must be a desire to do the 
decent thing. 

So I say again that the Senator from 
Montana is quite correct. 
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I should like to leave another thought 
with the Senate. In my company, which 
has had up to 4,000 employees in the 
different plants, I have always made it 
my business—although it cannot be 
done in every company—to go to the 
plants for the annual meetings and din- 
ners of the workmen, and to sit down 
with them and let them see what kind 
of a fellow I am, and I talk with them. 
On such occasions I always made a 
speech to them—a speech from the heart. 
Fortunately, I had a head, too. I did 
not let my heart destroy what was in 
my head, and I did not let my head keep 
my heart from functioning. We cannot 
let one operate without the other. If 
we are governed solely by the heart, we 
destroy economics. If we are governed 
Solely by the head, we prevent proper 
consideration for others. So I have tried 
to combine the two. I have gone to the 
meetings held by those employed in the 
plants of my company and I have talked 
to the workers there. Whenever I have 
seen any bitterness growing up against 
Negroes or other groups—and members 
of all groups work in the plants—I have 
sent for the superintendents and have 
talked with them and I have sat down 
and talked with various workers in the 
plants, to try to straighten out the dif- 
ficulties. That cannot be done by law. 
Mr. President, do you not suppose that 
if it could be done by law in this great 
country of ours, founded on a belief in 
God Almighty, someone long ago would 
have passed a law to require observance 
of the Ten Commandments? Certainly 
that would have been done. But it can- 
not be done by law. Observance of the 
Ten Commandments must grow out of a 
belief in the Golden Rule and out of 
our other beliefs. 

During my 17 years as president of the 
company, there never has occurred be- 
tween any of the groups in the organiza- 
tion a fight or row which was sufficiently 
important to be reported to me, as presi- 
dent. That shows what can be done by 
education and by being on the ground 
or by having representation on the 
ground. We work on the principle of 
education and in conformity with demo- 
cratic principles, which must be based 
on principles of equity and justice. 

Mr. President, at the expense of pos- 
sibly being misunderstood, although I 
am not seeking any self-exaltation, I 
shall read a little prayer of St. Francis 
of Assisi, 2 copy of which I gave to the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Wizty), 
and which he had printed in the Recorp 
some time ago. This prayer was written 
in 1226: 

PRAYER OF ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI (1226) 

Lord, make me an instrument of Your 
peace; where there is hatred, let me sow love; 
where there is injury, pardon; where there 
is discord, union; where there is doubt, 
faith; where there is despair, hope; where 
there is darkness, light; and where there is 
sadness, joy. 

O Divine Master, grant that I may not so 
much seek to be consoled as to console, to 
be understood as to understand, to be loved 
as to love; for it is in giving that we re- 

ceive, it is in pardoning that we are par- 
doned, and it is in dying that we are born 
to eternal life. 


At the bottom of that little prayer— 
and I have a reason for telling this, for 
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it is something which will give us a new 
faith in humanity; you see, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I love working people, and I always 
have, for I was one of them, in overalls, 
and I have been all through it—I have 
written this: 

These words are as true and important 
today as when first spoken, and this little 
prayer, often read, may have great power in 
building the important, intangible, real self. 


Mr. President and Senators, I sent that 
little prayer to 215 traveling salesmen 
throughout the United States, with a 
letter. I sent it to the superintendent 
of each plant of my company. On the 
very day my letter arrived at one of the 
plants, the superintendent of that plant, 
which is one of the large plants of the 
company, had an appointment to see the 
collective-bargaining committee. The 
members of the committee came to his 
desk just about the time my letter 
reached it. The superintendent showed 
this prayer to them. After reading it, 
one of them said, “I wonder if I can get 
a copy of it from Mr. Hawkes.” ‘The 
superintendent said, “Certainly; you can 
have this one, and I can get another.” 

Later he told me about the incident. 
In 2 or 3 days every member of the col- 
lective-bargaining committee asked for 
a copy of the prayer, and inside of a 
week or 10 days thereafter, so I am told, 
nearly everyone in the plant wanted a 
copy of it. So I had 5,000 copies of it 
printed, anu I had one given to every 
man and woman working in our plants. 
That little distribution led to the print- 
ing and distribution of a million and a 
half copies of the prayer. They have 
been sent throughout the United States. 

Mr. President, it is by invoking such 
principles and by living with some degree 
of fidelity to the principles we express on 
Sunday that we are going to solve these 
problems. They cannot be solved by de- 
stroying a free people, by passing “must” 
legislation, and by putting it in the hands 
of novices, in most cases thoroughly un- 
equipped to do a job that will help pre- 
serve the American system. 

In our work, which has been fruitful in 
giving employment to people from all 
walks of life without discrimination, we 
have succeeded in making colored men 
into supervisors, and we have reduced ill- 
feeling toa minimum. WhenIcame into 
the Senate, every colored man and 
woman working in the company and 
every white man and woman working in 
the company sent me a most beautiful 
testimonial with their good wishes, and 
each one of them signed it personally. I 
consider it, today, one of my choicest 
treasures. But it did not come by law, it 
did not come by legislation. It came by 
understanding of the human equation. 

I cite this experience, not for any per- 
sonal reasons, but to show that our sys- 
tem of education and of being together 
on proper occasions, with respect for each 
other, is fruitful of the result which must 
be achieved by a free people, and without 
the force of law. 

It is my firm conviction that if a fair 
employment practice act such as the one 
now before the Senate became a part of 
the law of this country, the things we 
have accomplished in our company could 
not be accomplished, because the issues 
of race, color, or creed would continually 


be brought to the forefront, whereas my 
efforts put them in the background, and 
I always leave them there for just what 
they are—differences created by God Al- 
mighty, which He expects us to solve by 
degrees, by acting in a fair, just, and 
equitable way—but not by legislation. 

In our plants, prior to the war, when 
we were employing 3,800 people, we had 
approximately 460 Negroes—a propor- 
tion in excess of the proportion of the 
Negro population to the white popula- 
tion of this Nation as a whole. I have 
always tried to keep the proportion bal- 
anced. They must make a living. They 
are entitled to fair treatment. We all 
have a right to choose our friends. I 
have some very dear colored friends. I 
like them very much. We had a fine 
Jewish superintendent in one of our 
important plants. He was as fine a man 
as I have ever known, and he was re- 
spected by everyone, because he was a 
man in his oWn right. Remember, Sen- 
ators, he was supervising Protestants, 
Catholics, and others, and he got along 
with them as well as any man I have 
ever known. We had a Jewish gentle- 
man who was high up in our engineering 
department, and he was always highly 
respected by everyone who knew him. 
We had Jewish stenographers, Jewish 
clerks, and Jewish workmen. We had 
workmen of all nationalities, many of 
whom were first generation in this coun- 
try, and others had secured their citizen- 
ship papers. There was no discrimina- 
tion and there was no conflict. . They 
worked together efficiently and effec- 
tively. One of our policies was that 
whenever we found any antagonisms 
arising because of color, race, or creed, 
we immediately called the parties to- 
gether and discussed the subject with 
them, and gave them the light of the liv- 
ing Day. We did not ask them to live 
together; we did not ask them to hobnob 
together. We merely said to them, “Re- 
member that we are all human beings 
and we must find a way to get along 
together harmoniously.” ‘That same 
condition Las continued to exist; it exists 
today, and it has resulted in worth-while 
accomplishments. 

When I ran for election to the Sen- 
ate, I had the support of practically 
every one of these working men and 
women, regardless of color, race, or creed, 
because they knew that my only objective 
in coming to the Senate was founded 
in the hope that I might be able to render 
some service which would be beneficial 
to better understandings and more ef- 
fective cooperation under the only sys- 
tem which is open to free men. 

If I thought for one moment that fair 
employment practices could be estab- 
lished by law without a destruction of our 
American system of free enterprise I 
would not be standing here discussing 
the subject today. My whole experience 
in life and what understanding I have of 
the Constitution of the United States, 
and the American method of making a 
living, which has grown up under the 
Constitution and has produced the high- 
est living standards in the world, as well 
as the power to bring victory against our 
enemies who would destroy individual 
freedom, tell me in no unmistakable 
terms that if we destroy by law the right 
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of free choice in hiring, discharging, o, 
promotirg employees, it will be one more 
step in the destruction of our grea 
American system of business and 

try which is based upon ability to pro. 
duce and sell in competition so that the 
ultimate consumer receives the benefit to 
which he is entitled, 

Mr, President, it is my firm conviction 
that Senate bill 101, or any other pj 
which goes to the extent of d 
the right of free choice on the part of the 
employer, will injure the cause of em. 
ployees because it will injure the system 
which produces the fruit from which 
they derive their benefits. In my opinion 
this controversial bill should never haye 
been brought to the Senate at such 
time as the present, when the world js 
on fire and there are so many more im- 
portant problems awaiting the consid. 
eration and action of this great body, the 
United States Senate. 

Mr. President, I do not wonder that 
peop!e throughout the Nation are con- 
fused and surprised. They do not 
understand the bill. Senators, think of 
it. The other day I talked with my 
doctor in Montclair, N. J. I had been 
in bed with a fever for several days. The 
doctor said to me, “I would like to come 
Gown and help string up some of those 
filibusterers.” I said, “What do you 
know about filibustering?” He said, 
“Well, I know they are holding up legis- 
lation.” I said, “Why are they holding 
up legislation?” He said, “I dont 
know.” I said, “Well, I will tell you why. 
They are holding up legislation because 
somebody is trying to put through the 
Senate a bill which would not make 
necessary any more legislation, because 
there would be nothing about which to 
legislate.” I said to him, “What do you 
know about this fair employment prac- 
tice bill?” He said, “I don’t know any- 
thing about it.” I said, “Do you want 
yourself to be placed in the position 
where, when you need a secretary or an 
assistant nurse, for example, and some- 
one applies to you for the job, and you 
do not like her, not because of color, 
race, or creed, but for some other rea- 
son, you will be compelled to employ her? 
Do you want to be placed in that posi- 
tion?” He replied, “I certainly do not.’ 
I said to him, “Well, you would be placed 
in that position if this bill were passed.’ 

Mr. O’DANIEL. Mr. President, the 
Senator has repeated the conversatiol 
which he had with his doctor. There 
are many other persons who perhaps 
have the same opinion as that whici 
was expressed by the doctor. They know 
that the Senate should be considering 
more important legislation. They thins 
that possibly those of us who are con- 
ducting this debate are doing so in order 
to prevent such legislation coming upod 
the floor of the Senate. They think tha‘ 
the Senate should be considering pro- 
posed legislation to prevent strikes and 
solve other problems which face the 
country. But it appears to me that one 
might well believe that this FEPC bill 
was brought to the floor of the Senate 
with the deliberate purpose to delay 
action on proposed strike legislation, 
because, aS everyone knows, such pro- 
posed legislation would be very contro- 
versial, and those of us who might be 
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opposed to it would discuss it and debate 
it for a long time. Whether or not 
bringing to the floor the pending bill was 
q deliberate move to prevent labor legis- 
jation coming before the Senate, there 
are many persons, Communists espe- 
cially, who.are very glad that this fili- 
buster is taking place and preventing 
the Senate from considering any so- 
called labor legislation. So far as I am 
concerned, I would much prefer seeing 
some form of labor legislation brought 
on the floor at the present time than to 
see the Senate spending time on the 
pending bill. 

Mr. HAWKES. I thank the Senator 
from Texas. The Senator may be quite 
right in the position which he takes. I 
shall not be so unkind as to say—and 
the Senator has not said it—that persons 
do believe as he has suggested. But I 
personally believe that if we had less 
politics in the Congress of the United 
States and used our own brains to bring 
forth bills instead of allowing pressure 
groups, minorities, and majorities to 
force them upon us, we would have better 
legislation. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator has ex- 
pressed a thought which I had wished to 
express. I should not have been surprised 
if my doctor had not understood all of 
the features of the pending bill, but I 
have been dumbfounded and astounded 
that Senators who put their names to the 
bill as authors of it did not know about 
some of the provisions which the bill con- 
tains. There are those among us who 
are undertaking and have undertaken 
to point out the defects of the bill. When 
we have tried to do so the authors have 
said, “Well, we will meet and agree to 
amend this and amend that, because the 
bill is bad. We do not want to abolish 
trial by jury. Old men have some rights. 
We are not in favor of fining a man as 
much as $5,000 or 1 year in jail, or both.” 
The authors of the bill apparently had 
not seen some of those provisions. 

So, Mr. President, the Senator from 
New Jersey should not question the in- 
telligence of the doctor because he did 
not understand the pending bill. He has 
not assumed any responsibilities to the 
country with reference to proposed leg- 
islation. He has not been sworn at the 
bar of the Senate to uphold the Consti- 
tution. The authors of the bill appar- 
ently have had no conception of how far 
reaching is the bill in its import. 

Mr. HAWKES. So long as my doctor 
continues to prescribe the kind of medi- 
cine which he has prescribed for me, I 
shall not undertake to criticize him 
except when he expresses a positive opin- 
jon concerning something about which 
he knows nothing. 

Mr. President, I believe that one of the 
most interesting experiences which I 
hace had was in the form of a complaint 
which came into my office last week from 
a Negro who is working for the Commit- 
tee on Fair Employment Practice. He 
Said that the committee had discrimi- 
nated against him because it had pro- 
Moted someone else instead of him. If 
this bill had been enacted into law and 
the Committee on Fair Employment 
Practice were a private institution, it 


Would have been hauled down by the 
Commission, 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, inasmuch 
as the Senator has described his experi- 
ence, I wish to say that I have talked 
with an employee of the Committee on 
Pair Employment Practice who claimed 
that he was about to be discharged be- 
cause of his race. 

Mr. HAWKES. At the expense of be- 
ing tiresome, I wish to reiterate what I 
contend to be the most important thing 
in connection with this entire bill. If 
and when the right of free choice as to 
brains, ability, character, and other ele- 
ments of an employee is taken away, we 
will never again see any more progress 
such as we have so far seen in this great 
country. The only thing that ever kept 
me on my toes while I was a young man 
was the fact that I knew that my em- 
ployer could fire me if I did not pay at- 
tention to my work. I knew that if he 
fired me I could not go somewhere else 
and demand a job, but that I would first 
have to sell myself to my prospective em- 
ployer. That same principle applies, pos- 
sibly to a lesser degree, all the way down 
the line. 

Mr. President, I think this bill should 
be returned to the calendar, or recom- 
mitted to the committee for further con- 
sideration at a more appropriate time. 
Even those who sponsor it are not in 
agreement. Many amendments should 
be discussed in the committee, thereby 
saving the time of this body. 

Before closing, I wish to refer to a mat- 
ter which I overlooked earlier in the dis- 
cussion. I wish to assure the Senate how 
sincere we have been in our work with 
the colored men, and with members of 
all groups. I intend to continue that 
work along the lines which I have always 
followed. I shall never resent criticism. 
I shall always remember that there is dne 
great objective. Some time ago when I 
spoke at Trenton, N. J., before a Negro 
group consisting of some of the most 
prominent Negroes in the country, as well 
as politicians, governors, and would-be 
governors, there arose quite a heated ar- 
gument. There were present persons 
who were appealing for the Negro vote. 
They were not appealing to reason, I 
took a firm position. The occasion was 
before my election, and it shows that a 
candidate for office can be honest, and 
does not lose votes by being honest, 
When I finished what I had to Say I left 
for a very important appointment in New 
York. I was followed by some of the Ne- 
groes who were present at the meeting 
who had become very angry because of 
some of the statements that had been 
made to me by some of the politicians 
present. The Negroes included one or 
two who were very well educated. I went 
out to get my coat and several Negroes 
followed me to the coat room. They 
said, “Mr. HAWKES, we do not want you 
to leave this meeting angry at us or at 
our people merely because certain things 
have been said. We agree with every- 
thing which you have said. You are the 
only man who has offered anything con- 
structive.” 

The constructive suggestion I offered 
was that no employer had the power to 
put into a plant a given number of peo- 
ple who were distasteful to those in the 
plant, and make them all get along to- 
gether. Improving race relations must 


be accomplished by education, decent 
treatment, and Christian principles, with 
a desire to reach an objective and a 
knowledge that there is only one way in 
the world that the great United States 
of America can live as a country of free 
people—and I wish all could understand 
what I am going to say, though many do 
not—with voluntary cooperation. If I 
had my way, every man in the United 
States would talk to himself every day 
about voluntary cooperation. 

Mr. President, I have been speaking in 
Los Angeles, New York, and other places, 
and the people are very angry; they want 
the Congress to pass legislation, and do 
it quickly, controlling the labor unions, 
controlling the workingman. They for- 
get that if we plunge ourselves into a 
system of arbitrary legal control of the 
rights of individuals and destroy volun- 
tary cooperation, we lose all and gain 
nothing. One should never do anything 
when he is angry. I might say to my dis- 
tinguished friend the junior Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Russet.] that I am 
not so sure that this delay in getting to 
labor legislation is a bad thing. We have 
all been talking about a cooling-off pe- 
riod. If that is good for labor unions, 
why is it not good for the Senate? I am 
not at all sure. 

I hope I may not be misunderstood: I 
believe labor unions should be controlled 
by law, exactly as big business organiza- 
tions are controlled. I believe they 
should be forced to be as clean as this 
great legislative body, long before I came 
here, tried to force the great corporations 
and other institutions of the United 
States to be clean. 

Now I wish to give just one more illus- 
tration how we overcame resistance to 
the employment of Negroes in one of 
our important plants. We had very 
great difficulty at one plant. A com- 
mittee waited on me one day and said 
that if we put a certain number of Ne- 
goes into that plant they would shut the 
plant down. Along came the war, and in 
the war we had to establish new depart- 
ments, and when we established a new 
department and put plenty of Negroes 
in it, when a white applicant came aiong 
we told him, “You can work in this de- 
partment if you wish, but we have plenty 
of Negroes in there. We do not see any 
reason why you should not want to work 
there, but we want you to know that we 
have the Negroes there and cannot put 
them out.” We followed that plan dur- 
ing the war, and it worked successfully, 
and I should like to state a remarkabie 
thing in that connection. Among all 
those whom we hired in the last 3 years 
in all those new departments, there was 
only one who refused to work in a de- 
partment because there were Negroes 
in it. 

Is that moving forward? Is that ad- 
vancement in human relations? The 
workmen dic not have to go home to- 
gether, they did not have to go 
and sit down at the table together and 
eat, but they worked together. 

I might state another interesting fic- 
ure. I think I gave it earlier in my re- 
marks, but I will refer to it again. At 
the present time in our various plants 
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22 percent oi the total number of em- 
ployees are Negroes; and there are some 
successful ones. 

One day I was talking to 1,680 men at 
our Marcus Hook plant. There was no 
trouble there except in the case of one 
man, a young man who was an orator. 
I said, “We are going to have this meet- 
ing run on democratic principles, and 
anyone may ask anything he desires and 
he will not be out of order.” So up 
popped this young man and said, “Mr. 
President.” I was in the middle of an 
explanation, which I completed, and he 
again said, “Mr. President.” I said, “Just 
a Moment, young man, until I finish an- 
swering the previous question, then I will 
get to your question.” When I finished 
he stood up and said: 

“Mr. President, do you realize there 
are 39 men sitting in this room who can 
shut this plant down tight and keep it 
shut down so that the company will not 
make any of the profits it is making, 
and will not do all this big business?” 

Up rose a Negro minister who was 
working in the plant, and he said: 

“Mr. President, I move that the young 
man is out of order and that we put him 
out. We did not come here to hear this 
young man. We do not have many op- 
portunities to hear you, and we want to 
hear you.” 

I said, “I appreciate that, but the 
young man is clearly within his rights. 
He can ask any question.” 

And God was kind to me right there, 
because He gave me this thought while 
I was talking. I said: 

“My dear young fellow, I have lived 
a good many years, longer than you have, 
and I have changed ideas many times, 
and probably have been a little bit over- 
enthusiastic at times in my life. But I 
want to tell you something. I do not 
know very much of anything in the 
world any more, but just two things I do 
know. One of them is that 39 men in 
this room can.shut this plant down tight 
and throw 1,680 men out of work. The 
other thing is that management can 
shut the plant down tight and put 1,680 
men out of work. But I did not think 
we came here today to talk about how 
much harm we could do one another. I 
thought we came here today to talk about 
how much good we could do to one an- 
other.” 

Mr. President, there was the greatest 
demonstration of how wonderful work- 
men can be. That crowd burst into ap- 
plause and rose to the floor and called, 
“Throw him out.” I said, “No, do not 
throw him out. Let us be kind today.” 
Then they wanted to know if I wanted 
this man discharged. I said, “No. He 
did not do anything to justify his dis- 
charge. Let us teach him something.” 

Mr. President, 6 weeks after that I 
was called up from the plant and told 
the boy had gone, because the workmen 
resented the fact that he had made the 
statement I have repeated, and they 
made his life miserable and he went to 
the superintendent and said, “I appreci- 
ate all you have done for me, but I have 
to leave because I can never be happy 
here.” So we kissed him good-by and 

wished him well on his way, and he went. 
That was a great lesson, 
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Mr. President, I called attention to 
the fact that 22 percent, the proportion 
of Negroes in our plants, is higher than 
the percentage of Negroes in the United 
States to the entire population. That is 
apparent, because we all know that the 
percentage is somewhere around 12 or 
13 percent. 

In closing, I again admonish that fair 
employment practice can only be suc- 
cessfully accomplished by education in 
the democratic principles necessary to 
make our great human relations machine 
work. 

Success in this objective can only come 
through the hearts and souls and spirit 
of free men and women who recognize 
we are all creatures of God, and must 
find a way to get along together in the 
most successful and harmonious way that 
is possible for the human family to live. 

I shall continue my work for fair em- 
ployment practices, not only in any busi- 
ness with which I am connected but 
in connection with other employers 
throughout the Nation. 

Mr. President, without trying to fili- 
buster, I believe that what I have said 
comes pretty near covering what I desire 
to say on this subject today. I am very 
earnest about it. I have studied this 
country of ours, and I know human be- 
ings, and I desire to leave with this great 
body the thought that we must not be- 
come confused by uproars in certain 
quarters. We in this body are charged 
with the responsibility of doing those 
things which fairly represent our con- 
stituents at home, but we are charged 
with another responsbility, of doing 
those things which are in keeping with 
the Constitution of the United States. 

I dare say that many Senators recall 
that when Henry Clay’s constituents 
tried to force him to do something in 
which he did not believe, which he felt 
to be wrong and unconstitutional, he 
said to them a thing long to be remem- 
bered, “I cannot do this, because my 
conscience will not let me do it, and I 
would rather resign from the Senate than 
violate my conscience and the Constitu- 
tion of the United States.” 


ATTENDANCE OF A SENATOR 


WILLIAM F. KNow .anp, a Senator from 
the State of California, appeared in his 
seat today. 

JOURNAL OF THURSDAY, JANUARY 17, 1946 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of Mr. Hory’s motion to amend the Jour- 
nal of the proceedings of the Senate of 
Thursday, January 17, 1946. 

Mr. BYRD obtained the floor. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. May- 
BANK in the chair). The clerk will call 
the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Brewster Chavez 
Austin Briggs Cordon 
Bailey Butler Donnell 
Bankhead Byrd Eastland 
Barkley Capehart Ellender 
Bilbo Capper Ferguson 


FEBRUARY ] 
Fulbright Lucas Shipstead 
George McCarran Smith 
Gerry McClellan Stanfill 
Gossett Stewart 
Guffey McKellar Taft 
Gurney on Taylor 
Hart Maybank Thomas, Okla, 
Hatch Mead Thomas, Utah 
Hawkes Millikin Tobey 
Hayden Morse Tydings 
Hickenlooper Murdock Walsh 
Hill O’Daniel Wheeler 
Hoey Overton Wherry 
Huffman Radcliffe White 
Johnston,8.C. Reed Wiley 
Kilgore Revercomb Willis 
Knowland Robertson Wilson 
La Follette Russell Young 
Langer Saltonstall 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Sey- 
enty-four Senators having answered to 
their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, wil! 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD. I yield provided I do not 
lose the floor. 

Mr. CAPEHART. That is understood, 

Mr. President, an impasse has arisen 
in this body. I do not know how much 
longer it will continue and I do not think 
anyone else does. It is my opinion that 
the Nation can ill afford any further 
delay. Fortunately—or unfortunately, 
depending upon which side of the con- 
troversy one is on in this debate—many 
of the proponents of the bill have stated 
on the floor of the Senate that they will 
not vote for the pending bill unless it 
is amended. 

Many of us signed a cloture petition 
a week ago. A moment ago I sat in the 
Chamber and listened to the author of 
the bill teke an arbitrary position as 
to why he had not filed the cloture peti- 
tion. In fact, he challenged those of us 
who had signed it, if we did not like the 
position he was taking, to take our names 
off the petition. I do not know what that 
means. I am a rew member of this 
body. But it seems to me that some 
funny business is going on. If Sena- 
tors who are in favor of the bill will not 
file a cloture petition, which is the only 
way to stop the filibuster unless those 
who are filibustering are willing to stop 
it, I am at a loss to know what to do. 

I wish it were possible under the rules 
for me to make a motion that the Journa: 
be approved, and then, after ap- 
proving the Journal, to make a motion 
to recommit the bill to the committee, 
to be rewritten and later submitted to 
this body. I do not believe we can af- 
ford to go further with this debate. As 
I previously stated, I do not wish to 
offend anyone, but I am beginning to 
question whether or not many of the 
proponents of the bill are in favor of it. 

In my State of Indiana we have an 
FEEC law of which we are very proud. ! 
introduced it into the Recorp yesterday. 
It is working well in Indiana. I have 
been in favor of an FEPC bill, but ! 
will not vote for Senate bill 101 because 
to my mind, as I have previously stated, 
it is too vicious; it is too un-American, 
and I cannot support it. I think that is 
the position of many Senators on this 
side of the aisle, as well as many Senators 
on the other side who are in favor of an 
FEPC bill. I will vote for an FEPC bill 
along the lines of the law we have in 
Indiana. Ido not presume that the op- 
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ponents of the bill would at this time 
consider a motion to approve the Jour- 
nal, and I presume that they would not 
consider 2 motion to recommit the bill. 
In the absence of that, I earnestly urge 
that between now and the time the Sen- 
ate convenes tomorrow at 12 o’clock, we 
set together and arrange to recommit 
the bill or file the cloture petition and 
take a vote on cloture. If that fails, of 
course, the bill will naturally die. If the 
cloture vote is successful, we can proceed 
to debate the merits and demerits of the 


bill. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. AIKEN. Is it not necessary for a 
Senator who desires to file a cloture peti- 
tion to obtain the floor in order to do so? 
May a cloture petition be filed without 
the Senator desiring to file it first ob- 
taining the floor? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It 
must be presented on the floor of the 
Senate. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I merely wish to say 
that under the rules of the Senate, so 
long as the pending business is the per- 
fection of the Journal, it matters not 
whether a Senator is recognized or not. 
He has no right %o file a cloture petition. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That 
was not embraced in the question asked 
by the Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator from 
Georgia accepts the rebuke of the Chair. 
It was properly administered. The 
Senator from Georgia had no right to 
indulge in that statement. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I believe that I am just 
as anxious as is the Senator from Indiana 
to present the cloture petition as soon as 
it is possible to do so; and if he will de- 
vote his time to trying to persuade some 
of the opponents of the bill to allow me 
to make the motion at this time, I shall 
not disappoint the Senator from Indiana. 

But some of us believe that the cloture 
rule is important. We also feel that 
possibly there might be some embarrass- 
ment to Senators who signed the cloture 
petition, which I am unable to present at 
this time, no matter what my desire may 
be. If the situation causes embarrass- 
ment to the Senator from Indiana I will 
hand him the petition at this time and 
he can remove his name from it. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Do I correctly un- 
derstand that it is impossible to present 
the cloture petition at this time? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Not so long as the Sen- 
a from Virginia {Mr. Byrp] has the 
100r. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair so holds. 

Mr.CAPEHART. Does the Chair hold 
that it is impossible to present the cloture 

betition at this time? 


The 


The 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. So 
long as the Journal has not been ap- 
proved or disapproved. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, a 
further parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Do I correctly un- 
derstand that since the cloture petition 
was placed in the hands of the Senator 
from New Mexico, at no time has it 
= possible for him to present or file 
t? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. That is what some 
Senators contend. There are others who 
feel differently. Because of that dif- 
ference of opinion, anc because I should 
like to afford an opportunity to Senators 
on the other side of the aisle who have 
expressed a wish to sign the petition to 
do so, the petition has not been filed. 
Senators who have been absent have ex- 
pressed a desire to sign the petition. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. CAPEHART. My understanding 
is that the signatures of only 16 Senators 
are required to present a cloture petition. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That 
is correct. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Is it not a fact that 
for the past week or 10 days the petition 
has contained the signatures of 16 
Senators? 


Mr. CHAVEZ. That is correct. It is 


also a fact that Senators on the other 
side of the aisle who have signed the peti- 
tion have requested me not to present 


it at the moment. 

Mr. CAPEHART.. Mr. President, my 
thought is simply this: Inasmuch as it 
seems to be impossible to file the cloture 
petition, and inasmuch as so many Sen- 
ators who are in favor of some sort of 
FEPC bill have stated that they will not 
vote for the pending bill, why would it 
not be the sensible and practicable thing 
to do, in order to get on with the busi- 
ness of the United States Senate, to re- 
commit the bill? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. What business of the 
Senate? I should like to have the Sen- 
ator from Indiana tell the Senate what 
other business could be disposed of at 
the particular moment? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, that 
question astounds me. The President 
of the United States has submitted to 
us a 2l-point program—— 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Including the FEPC. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Including the FEPC. 
With the world in the condition in 
which it is today, with one and a half 
million men out of work, with all the 
problems which any 6-year-old child 
knows should be solved, and with 140,- 
000,000 American people looking to the 
Congress of the United States to do 
something. I am astounded that a Sen- 
ator should rise on the floor of the Senate 
and ask, “What can we do?” There is 
plenty to be done, and the American 
people are expecting us to do it. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Virginia yield to me? 

Mr. BYRD. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I ask the Senator from 
Indiana what other bill could be con- 
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sidered at this time? Irrespective of the 
importance of the legislation which the 
Senator from Indiana has in mind. what 
other bill could the Senator from In- 
diana vote on this afternoon, aside from 
the FEPC bill? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I cannot answer 
that question because I am not the chair- 
man of any committee. I might ask the 
able Senator from New Mexico the same 
question, because his party is in control 
of the committees. If no other measure 
has come to the floor of the United States 
Senate, it is because his party controls 
the committees. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Irrespective of which 
party controls the committees, and ir- 
respective of who is at fault—and I am 
not accusing any party of being at fault— 
the fact still remains that the only meas- 
ure on which noses could be eounted at 
the moment is the FEPC bill. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Is it the position 
of the able Senator from New Mexico 
that for the past couple of weeks we 
have been talking simply to hear our- 
selves talk, and killing time? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I take the position that 
if the Senator from Indiana had not been 
present in the Chamber discussing this 
particular bill he probably would be in his 
office, or on a visit to Indiana. The Sen- 
ate would probably be in recess or ad- 
journment. There is nothing before the 
Senate except the FEPC bill. That is 
the fact. That is the parliamentary 
situation, whether we like it or not, and 
regardless of whose fault itis. The Sen- 
ator knows very well that if we were 
not discussing this bill we would probably 
be in recess until Monday. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I was loath to inter- 
rupt the recriminations between two of 
the supporters of the bill. I must say 
that I enjoyed the situation very much. 
However, I point out that there can be 
no question that the pendency of the bill 
is affecting our committee work. We all 
know that legislation in this body is 
framed in committee. With the excep- 
tion of Senate bill 101, as a rule com- 
mittees scrutinize bills very carefully, 
and most of the essential legislative work 
is done in committees. Every Senator 
knows in his heart that the fact that this 
fight is going on in the Senate is affeci- 
ing the work of its committees. I pre- 
sume that so long as the fight continues 
the work of committees will be slowed 
down on all legislation. There can be 
no question about it. 

The Senator from Indiana wishes to 
know why we do not recommit the bill. 
Of course, Mr. President, if the Senator 
from Indiana were to leave it to me, I 
never would have reported the bill in the 
first instance; and after it had been re- 
ported I would have been glad indeed 
to have it recommitted. 

Let me say frankly that in the 13 years 
I have been a Member of the Senate I 
have never seen a bill which needed re- 
committing as badly as this bill does. I 
have never seen any other bill with re- 
spect to which its authors apologized for 
particular parts of the bill and stated 
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that it ought to be amended. The Sen- 
ator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] even 
stated that he thought the Senate should 


‘resolve itself into a committee of the 


whole and proceed to amend the bill. If 
we were to follow that practice to its 
logical conclusion we should abolish 
committees altogether. If the function 
of a committee is only to report a bill 
and let the Senate resolve itself into a 
committee of the whole Senate then to 
eliminate vices and defects in a bill 
which its authors admit when they are 
shown to them, we ought to abolish com- 
mittees. I would gladly join with the 
Senator from Indiana if we had any as- 
surance that the bill would be recom- 
mitted. The Senator from Indiana and 
the Senator from Georgia would be glad 
to dispose of this matter posthaste by 
sending it back to the committee, there- 
by enabling the other committees which 
are considering legislation which is vital 
to this Nation in this hour of chaos to 
function to bring before the Senate meas- 
ures which really amount to something, 
rather than a bill like the pending one, 
which is designed to create some ter- 
mites to pull down whatever founda- 
tions of constitutional government re- 
main in this country. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD. I yield. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. In further answer 
to the question of the Senator from New 
Mexico as to what other measure there 
is for the Senate to act upon, I wish to 
say, as a inember of the Appropriations 
Committee—and I speak at this time 
when the acting chairman of that com- 
mittee is presiding over the Senate, and 
he knows that what I am about to say 
is correct—that the committee is dili- 
gently working on the appropriations bill 
which has to do with all the independent 
offices of this Government. It is a large 
bill and it is highly important. The 
committee cannot very well work effi- 
ciently on it under present circum- 
stances, for we can work on the bill only 
approximately an hour and a half in the 
mornings, because we do not wish to re- 
main in committee all afternoon, serv- 
ing as a grand jury in respect to the var- 
ious items contained in the bill, when 
there is pending on the floor of the Sen- 
ate this important measure in which 
most of us are actively interested. 

If present conditions continue—and I 
am sure I say this with the approval of 
the acting chairman of the committee, 
who now sits in the chair—probably that 
the appropriations bill will be ready to be 
taken up by the Senate by the middle of 
next week, possibly by Tuesday, but more 
likely by Wednesday, provided the Senate 
will permit the members of the commit- 
tee to engage in their work in the com- 
mittee all day long, as is customary for 
the Appropriations Committee under the 
driving hand of the great Senator now 
presiding, who is the acting chairman of 
the committee. 

So I hope it will be understood and 
clearly known, as a matter of fact, that 
the pendency of this measure here is 
Geterring action by the Appropriations 
Committee, indeed, is preventing it from 
acting as it should on the important 
measure now before it, which is the first 


of the great appropriation bills which 
must be taken under consideration by the 
Senate. We cannot proceed with the 
vast array of appropriations bills if we 
are continually required to be on the floor 
of the Senate during its sessions. The 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. CuHavez] 
is a diligent member of the Appropria- 
tions Committee. He, too, has been de- 
tained here on the floor of the Senate 
all afternoon, every day. Ido not know 
whether he is a member of the subcom- 
mittee working on the independent of- 
fices appropriation bill, but I do know 
that he understands the conditions 
which exist in the appropriations com- 
mittee. 

If some Senators wish to have the Sen- 
ate proceed with consideration of the 
pending bill, let them not give the excuse 
that there is nothing else on the calen- 
dar at the moment. The first two or 
three measures which now are on the 
calendar are measures of importance 
which are ready to be acted upon. If 
Senators will look at the calendar, they 
will find that to be so. 

But regardless of that and regardless 
of whether some Senators wish to have 
the Senate proceed with consideration 
of the pending bill, they should permit 
the members of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee to proceed with the performance 
of their important duty, so as to get the 
first important appropriation pill out of 
the way, and thus be permitted to con- 
sider the other appropriation bills which 
will come along rapidly. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Let. me inquire whether 
it is not a fact that the appropriations 
bill would already be out of the way if 
it had not been for the opposition of some 
of those who also are opposed to the 
pending measure? They opposed a rec- 
ommendation made by the President of 
the United States that the United States 
Employment Service be kept out of that 
bill. Who put it there if it was not the 
opponents of the pending bill? Other- 
wise, that bill would have been passed. 
It was reported by the Appropriations 
Committee months ago. Generally 
speaking, those who in this body are op- 
posing the pending bill attached to that 
bill a rider which did not belong in it. 
That is the reason why the bill was ve- 
toed by the President. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, there 
are two answers to what the Senator has 
said. In the first place, he is speaking 
of ancient history. He is not discussing 
anything which is involved in connection 
with the pending bill or the appropria- 
tion bill which the Committee on Appro- 
priations presently has under considera- 
tion. The Senator from New Mexico has 
referred to the opposition by some of us 
who are opposing the FEFC bill to the 
item providing for returning the em- 
ployment agencies to the States; yet in 
the same breath, although without ac- 
tually saying so, he attempts to imply 
condemnation of a majority of his asso- 
ciates who are supporting this FEPC bill. 
The Senator from New Mexico argues 
that some of us propose to have the Gov- 
ernment keep the employment services 
under its control, and the Senator wishes 
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to use that point as a pretext. But if 
some of us opposed it, how many of the 
Senator’s associates in connection with 
the pending bill and also Senators on the 
other side of the aisle also opposed it? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I am not responsible 
in any way whatever for Senators on 
the other side of the aisle. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. No; of course the 
Senator is not. I suppose they are 
happy that he is not. ([Laughter.} 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I can speak only for 
myself, or occasionally for some of the 
other Senators on this side. But those 
on the other side will have to answer 
for themselves. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I think there is no 
answer. I think the Senator has raised 
an entirely false issue. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. No; it is not a false 
issue. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, wil! 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I should like to ask 
the distinguished Senator from Ala- 
bama if it is not a fact that yesterday 
we were called from the Appropriations 
Commiitee by quorum calls at a time 
when, in my judgment—and I am sure 
he agrees—we were discussing a most 
important matter, and were trying to 
obtain from representatives of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission the 
facts as to a very serious situation exist- 
ing throughout the country, particularly 
as affecting the West where cars used 
for hauling wheat have been held up, 
and also as affecting the East where 
other cars have been ineld up, as well as 
the facts in respect to shortages of cer- 
tain services, and so forth? I ask the 
Senator if it is not true that at that 
time the commissioners were telling us 
the necessity for having work continue 
in the field services and other services 
which have been working in connection 
with the transition from peace to war, 
especially in connection with matters re- 
lated to the work of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission? I also ask the Sen- 
ator if it is not a fact that most of the 
Senators were required by the proceed- 
ings on the floor of the Senate to depart 
from the committee session, so that at 
one time only the present occupant of 
the chair, the distinguished President 
pro tempore, and one other member of 
the committee remained in it? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I 
can answer only one Senator at a time. 
After I have answered the Senator from 
South Carolina I shall yield. 

What the Senator from South Caro- 
lina says is undoubtedly true, as is known 
by all Senators, both Democrats and Re- 
publicans, who are members of the Ap- 
propriations Committee. We could not 
proceed under those circumstances. We 
had to suspend the hearing. We reached 
the point where only two or three mem- 
bers of the committee were in attendance, 
because the other members were com- 
pelled to come to the floor of the Senate, 
where the roll was being called. The 
consideration of this highly important 
bill—highly important to all of us who 
feel that the principles of our Govern- 
ment are involved and who believe that 
we should be here—has prevented the 
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Appropriations Committee from making 
the progress it should have made by now. 
Even if those of us who are members of 
the committee remain at the committee 
hearing, we are unable to get our minds 
off the great and important problem 
which now confronts the Senate. Under 
these circumstances we could not remain 
in the committee and give to the evi- 
dence presented to the committee by the 
witnesses who appear before it the 
proper consideration, similar to the im- 
partial consideration which a jury would 
sive to a case before it in court. Under 
these circumstances we are unable to 
explore the environment of the witnesses, 
their economic position, their knowledge 
of the economic aspects of the subjects 
involved, with the careful deliberation 
and consideration which the members of 
all committees of the Senate should give 
to the subjects before them. The mem- 
bers of the committee are unable to give 
proper attention and consideration to 
the matters before the committee when 
the Senate is confronted and occupied 
with an issue which involves, as we 
believe, the continuance of our demo- 
cratic form of government, the society 
of our people, and not only the economics 
but the industries of this country, and 
the racial and social fabric not only of 
the South but of all the States of the 
Union. Under those circumstances we 
cannot work properly in the committee. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President—— 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Virginia yield to me? 

Mr. BYRD. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Virginia has the floor, and 
he has yielded to me. A moment ago, 
after he previously yielded to me, I 
yielded to the Senator from Alabama, 
but that does not entitle the Senator 
from Alabama to yield to other Senators. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Very well; I am 
willing to stop. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I do not 
wish to take a Senator off his feet, but 
=o to be recognized as having th 
Noor. . 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I defer to my good 
friend and able friend from Virginia, 
who is ready to deliver to the Senate a 
message more important than the one 
I have attempted to deliver. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BYRD. I yield to the Senator 
from Georgia. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Let me say that, of 
course, it is idle to try to fool ourselves. 
Some Senators may be able to fool some 
of the public by saying that none of the 
bills now on the calendar urgently re- 
quire immediate consideration by the 
Senate, and in that event people who do 
not understand all the details involved 
in the work of the Senate might say, 
“Well, there is no bill on the calendar.” 
But that does not fool Senators. Every 
Senator knows that the pendency of the 
FEPC bill is destroying the efficiency of 
the committee system. The Senate is 
holding daily sessions. Under these cir- 
cumstances the committees car meet 
for only an hour and 4 half each morn- 
ing, if they are to have full attendance. 
As has been well stated by the Senator 


from Alabama, the attendance in com- 
mittees is slim if they attempt to meet 
during the afternoon:, when the Senate 
has under discussion the bill now pend- 
ing before it. 

The Senator from Alabama has cited 
the situation in the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. I, too,am a member of that com- 
mittee, and I know that what he has said 
is true. It is equally true of every other 
standing committee of this body. I have 
been interested in certain hearings which 
have been held before the Naval Affairs 
Committee. A matter is pending there 
which I should like very much to be in 
position to follow. I should like to see 
the witnesses as they appear before the 
committee, because I still believe, con- 
trary to the terms of Senate bill 101, that 
it is important for a man to see a wit- 
ness when he testifies. When one sees a 
witness as he testifies, he is able to ob- 
serve the witness’ demeanor. 

I am a member of the Special Commit- 
tee on Atomic Energy. I did not seek an 
appointment to the committee, but I was, 
nevertheless, appointed as a member of 
it. I have done my best to attend every 
meeting of the committee. I was able 
to do so until this bil] was brought for- 
ward to the floor of the Senate. 

I happen also to be a member of the 
Joint Committee on the Organization of 
Congress. That committee has done a 
great deal of work, and has held many 
important hearings. The committee has 
tried to meet in the afternoons. The 
members of the committee would sit 
down and meet for about 30 minutes 
when the bell would ring for a quorum 
call, and the Members of the Senate who 
were on the committee would have to 
come back to the floor of the Senate in 
order to see what was taking place. 
Without regard to who is responsible, 
there is no need to fool ourselves about 
the fact that this bill is disrupting the 
work of the Senate, regardless of any way 
which Senators may wish to look at it. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I feel in 
sympathy with the Senator from Ala- 
bama and my good friend the Senator 
from Georgia. I am sorry that it was 
necessary for them to be interrupted in 
the work which they were doing on the 
Committee on Appropriations. But who 
was at fault? It was not the proponents 
of the bill. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The one at fault was 
the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. The Senator from New 
Mexico was not at fault. The only reason 
the Senator from Alabama and the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina came upon the 
floor of the Senate was to answer the 
quorum call. Who suggested the absence 
of a quorum? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I suggested the ab- 
sence of a quorum. The right to sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum may not 
be abolished by a point of order. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. The calling of the roll, 
following the suggestion by the Senator 
from Georgia of the absence of a quorum, 
brought the Senator from Alabama and 
the Senator from South Carolina to the 
floor in order to answer the quorum call. 
It kept them away from their duties. It 
was not caused, however, by any pro- 
ponent of the pending bill. 
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Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, of 
course I suggested the absence of a 
quorum, and I shall continue to suggest 
the absence of a quorum at different 
times so long as the pending bill is be- 
fore the Senate. On the afternoon to 
which reference has been made there 
were in the Chamber about two pro- 
ponents of the bill and two opponents 
of it. A very interesting discussion was 
taking place, and the Senator from Geor- 
gia suggested the absence of a quorum 
so that some of his colleagues who were 
interested in this measure would come 
into the Chamber and assist in the dis- 
cussion. But who in the first instance 
brought the matter before the Senate 
which caused the absence of a quorum 
to be suggested? If the Senator from 
New Mexico had not made the motion 
that the Senate proceed to consider Sen- 
ate bill 101 in the first instance, we would 
not now be holding daily sessions of the 
Senate. 

Senators may say that it is good for 
us to be here so that those in the gal- 
leries will see that the Senate is in ses- 
sion every day. I assert that at the be- 
ginning of a session of Congress the Sen- 
ate would make more progress if it were 
in session only 20 minutes every third 
day, and thereby afford opportunity for 
Members of the Senate to sit in commit- 
tees and give consideration to important 
bills. If Senators wish to have only 
three or four Members sit in the Cham- 
ber and make speeches, that is all right 
with me. It may fool some people. 
Senators know that it is a fact that the 
pending of this bill before the Senate 
in paralyzing the work of Senate com- 
mittees, and that it is gravely impairing 
all the functions of law-making, and 
that a part of the cause is in sugges- 
tions of the absence of a quorum, which 
I shall continue to make. The primary 
cause, however, is the fact that the pend- 
ing bill was brought before the Senate. 
The Senator from New Mexico, as well 
as other sponsors of the bill, knew that 
the bill would provoke a bitter fight on 
the floor of the Senate if once brought 
before the Senate for consideration. By 
having chosen a time at the beginning 
of the session for bringing the bill be- 
fore the Senate, they must assume their 
part of the responsibility involved. So 
long as the bill is pending I shall assume 
my own responsibility for any sugges- 
tions of the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. O’DANIEL. Mr. President, I re- 
turn the floor to the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Byrp]. I know that he is 
anxious to make a statement. 

I merely wish to add that the state- 
ment has been made that there are no 
bills which the Senate could consider at 
this time. On the desks of Senators are 
copies of the calendar for Friday, Febru- 
ary 1, 1946. Fifty-three bills appear on 
the calendar. Those bills have been 
considered by committees of the Senate, 
and have been reported to the Senate for 
consideration. Some of the bills are 
very important. One of the bills is 
House bill 2277, an act to insure ade- 
quate nursing care for the armed forces. 
It appears to me that the bill might be 
a@ very important one. There are all 
kinds of bills on the calendar, and most 
of them are very important. They are 
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subject to immediate consideration by 
the Senate, just as is Senate bill 101, 
which is also listed on the calendar. It 
was picked out of 53 bills and brought 
before the Senate. So, it is not because 
of the lack of something to do that the 
Senate is now embroiled in the debate 
which is taking place on the FEPC bill. 
It is merely because some Member of the 
Senate threw the bill in, and some south- 
ern Democrats are trying to throw it out. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I appreci- 
ate very much the return of the floor.to 
the Senator from Virginia. 

First, I wish to commend and to con- 
gratulate the very distinguished Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. HAWKES]. In my 
judgment, he has made one of the most 
forceful, illuminating, and convincing 
speeches which has been made concern- 
ing the proposed legislation. In what he 
has had to say he has shown a Christian 
spirit and an appreciation of the rights 
of others. He has shown an understand- 
ing of the fundamental principles of our 
Government which have made America 
the greatest nation in the world. I can- 
not see how any man could have heard 
the speech of the Senator from New Jer- 
sey, coming as it did from a Senator with 
a wealth of practical sense and with a 
practical mind, and then vote in favor of 
the pending bill. The Senator’s speech 
was filled with so much common sense 
it should have great influence on the 
Members of the Senate. 

Mr. President, in the South there is an 
organization known as the Southern 
Conference for Human Welfare. That 
organization has been sending out prop- 
aganda and statements within the past 
few days alleging that the Senators from 
the South do not represent the true sen- 
timents of their constituencies in op- 
posing, as they are opposing with all the 
vigor and capacity which they may have, 
the passage of the pending bill. So, Mr. 
President, I sent a telegram signed by 
myself to the governors of Southern 
States. The Governor of a State is very 
close to his people and knows what they 
are thinking, their desires, and those 
things to which they are opposed. The 
telegram which I sent is as follows: 

Petitions signed by a number of people in 
each of the Southern States under the name 
of Southern Conference for Human Welfare 
charging that Southern Senators opposed to 
FEFC bill are not representing the position of 
their constituents. I shall appreciate it if 
you will wire me collect at Senate Office 
Euilding, Washington, your views on this leg- 
islation and your opinion as to whether pub- 
lic sentiment in your State favors or opposes 
the enactment of the pending bill to create 
a permanent FEPC with the powers proposed. 
Regards. 


Mr. President, each one of the gov- 
ernors to whom I sent the telegram re- 
sponded. First, I shall read the reply I 
received from the Governor of Georgia, 
Ellis Arnall. It reads as follows: 

Re your telegram. I have constantly op- 
posed FEPC. The measure is merely a race 
irritant and will bring about conditions which 
will result in a disservice to all races. 
Regards. 

ELLIs ARNALL, 
Governor of Georgia. 


So the Governor of Georgia is stand- 
ing with the two great Senators from 
Georgia [Mr. Grorce and Mr. RUSSELL], 


who are in the lead in opposing the adop- 
tion of the pending bill. 

The next telegram is from the Gov- 
ernor of Florida, and in it he says: ~ 

Re telegram. In my opinion, FEPC bill, if 
it becomes law, will do much to engender 
racial strife in the South. The progress we 
are making will be nullified by any such force 
legislation. It is my opinion public senti- 
ment in my State overwhelmingly opposes 
enactment of the pending bill or any similar 
bill. Regards. 

MILLARD F. CALDWELL, 
Governor of Florida. 


Governor Caldwell stands with the 
senior Senator from Florida [Mr. AN- 
DREWS] in opposing this bill. 

Here is a telegram from the Governor 
of Arkansas: 

Re your telegram, January 28. In my opin- 
ion, an overwhelming majority of the citizens 
of Arkansas are unalterably opposed to FEPC. 
I personally feel that a permanent FEPC will 
do serious harm to our democracy and is 
inimical to our way of life. 

BEN LANEY, 
Governor of Arkansas. 


Governor Laney stands with the two 
Senetors from Arkansas in opposing the 
pending bill. 

Mr. President, I wish Senators to take 
note of the fact that, although the tele- 


‘gram which I sent to the governors made 


no mention of the question of racial dis- 
turbance, yet the governors whose tele- 
grams I have read say that the passage 
of the pending bill would endanger the 
harmony which now exists in the South 
between the Negroes and the whites. 

The next telegram which I wish to 
read comes from the Governor of the 
State of Tennessee: 

I find no sentiment for the passage of FEPC 
bill and have heard no criticism of Senators 
who are opposing it. We certainly hope the 
bill will not become a law. 

J1m McCorp, 
Governor of Tennessee. 


So the Governor of Tennessee stands 
with the distinguished President pro 
tempore of the Senate, who will go down 
in history as one of the greatest Senators 
ever elected to this body, and he stands 
with the junior Senator from Tennessee 
{[Mr,. STEWART]. 

The following telegram came from the 
Governor of Louisiana: 

I am personally opposed to FEPC bill now 
before Senate and believe that overwhelming 
majority of Louisiana’s citizens are also op- 
posed to it. Senators ELLENDER and OVERTON 
and the Louisiana delegation in the House of 
Representatives are qualified to speak for 
their constituents and to reflect correctly 
their views upon the provisions of the pend- 
ing bill. 

JAMES H. Davis, 
Governor of Louisiana. 


He stands with the Senators from Lou- 
isiana [Mr. Overton and Mr. ELLENDER]. 

The Governor of North Carolina tele- 
graphed as follows: 

I feel that our North Carolina Senators 
BaitEy and Hory have correctly presented 


the views of their constituents in opposing 
the bill. 


R. Greco CHERRY, 
Governor of North Carolina. 


He stands with the two Senators from 
North Carolina, as is shown by his tele- 
gram, 
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The following telegram was received 
from the Governor of South Carolina: 

I am opposed to the FEPC because a 
laborer is worthy of his hire and an employer 
has a right to select his employees and this 
bill is the first step toward state Socialism 
and a lead to a share-the-wealth program 
The people of my State are opposed to this 
bill. Regards. , 


RANSOME J. WILLIAMS, 
Governor of South Carolina. 


He stands with the distinguisheg 
senior Senator from South Carolina 
[Mr, Mayspank] and the distinguisheg 
junior Senator from South Carolina (Mr. 
JOHNSTON]. 

The Governor of Alabama sent this 
telegram: 

I am opposed to a Fair Employment Prac- 
tice Commission. I take it, and in this ] 
think I am stating a fact, that the people of 
my State are overwhelmingly opposed to any 
such legislation. I think the Senators cf 
the South are doing exactly the correct thinz 
and are entitled to and should use every 
weapon at their command to defeat this 
proposed bill. The whole object of the law 
is to produce social equality under the guise 
of economic legislation. This cannot be im- 
posed upon an unwilling people. 

Sincerely, 
CHAUNCEY Sparks, 
Governor of Alabama. 


So he stands with the distinguished 
Senators from Alabama. 

The following telegram was received 
from the Governor of Texas: 

Petitions you have received favoring 
FEPC legislation obviously represent very 
small minority. The thinking people of 
Texas appreciate the fight you and your col- 
leagues are making against this bill and we 
sincerely hope you are successful. This bill 
will do more harm than good. 

COKE STEVENSON, 
Governor of Tezas. 


So states the Governor of Texas, the 
State so ably represented in part by its 
junior Senator (Mr. O’Dante.], and if 
the senior Senator from Texas (Mr. 
CONNALLY] were in the country I am con- 
fident he would be in the very forefront 
of those opposing the proposed legisla- 
tion; but he is away on important public 
business. 

“The Governor of Mississippi responded 
as follows: 

I thoroughly endorse position of southern 
Senators in opposing FEPC bill now under 
consideration. The Mississippi Legislature 
has passed a resolution approving that posi- 
tion. Without doubt my view and that of 
legislature is the view of practically all 
Mississippians, Sending copies of resolu- 
tion air mail. 

Tuomas L. BAILEY, 
Governor of Mississippt. 


He stands with the Senators from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. Brtgo and Mr. EASTLAND}. 

I have here a telegram from the Gov- 
ernor of Virginia, who has just been in- 
augurated, and who, incidentally, in his 
inaugural speech made the statement 
that he was unalterably opposed to the 
FEPC. I was present when he made the 
statement, and he received more ap- 
plause on that statement from the thou- 
sands of Virginia citizens gathered at the 
capitol in Richmond than any other pas- 
sage in his address, This is what Gov- 
ernor Tuck says: 

I have been advised that petition signed by 
a number of people in each of the Southera 
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States under the name of Southern Confer- 
ence for Human Welfare charges that south- 
ern Senators, in opposing FEPC bill, are not 
representing the views of their constituents. 
I have never heard of any such conference or 
organization, and I do not believe that one 
exists in this State. Such a statement, even 
if the organization does exist, is absolutely 
false insofar as the views of the people of Vir- 
einia are concerned. In my opinion, the 
people of Virginia are overwhelmingly op- 
posed to the FEPC in any form. In my in- 
augural address of January 16 I criticized this 
Federal interference in the rights of the 
States and in the business of her people, and 
I received more congratulatory messages on 
this phase of my address than on any other 
part of it. I hope that the southern Senators 
will do whatever may be necessary to defeat 
this vicious legislation. 
WM. M. Tuck, 
Governor of Virginia. 


Mr. President, a few persons here and 
there may favor the FEPC, but most of 
those who favor it do not understand its 
provisions. If there is any doubt in the 
mind of anyone about the South stand- 
ing, as General Bee said General Jack- 
son stood on one of the great battlefields 
in the War Between the States—like a 
stone wall—then I can produce on the 
floor of the Senate evidence that we 
stand together on this question as firmly 
as on any issue affecting our southern 
people which has ever been raised. 

The Members of the Senate and House 
of Representatives should think very 
seriously before they force such a meas- 
ure upon a people representing 25 or 30 
percent of the population of this coun- 
try, representing ‘a good part of the 
wealth of the country, and representing, 
if I may say so, the ideals of America, 
including the desire for the retention of 
our constitutional form of government. 
To force, by the strong arm of the Fed- 
eral Government, legislation upon a peo- 
ple who are so bitterly opposed to it could 
accomplish nothing except great racial 
ee and dissatisfaction of every 
ind, 

Mr. President, I was impressed with 
the address of the senior Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Hory] a few days 
ago regarding the relations between the 
southern people and the Negro. I do not 
come from a State in the deep South. 
Virginia geographically is a border-line 
State. About 25 or 30 percent of the 
Population is Negro. ‘There are sections 
of Virginia where there are practically 
no Negroes, where there are two or three, 
or four or five, certainly just a few, in a 
whole county. There are other sections 
where Negroes may be in the majority. 

We are having no trouble in Virginia 
with the Negro. We are getting along 
splendidly. There is no friction between 
the races, Relations are constantly im- 
Proving. During the War Between the 
States the South was the battleground 
where brave men, engaged on both sides, 
‘ought mighty struggles. At the end 
the South lost, and much of our natural 
wealth and the lives of some of our best 
citizens were lost with the cause. Con- 
sidering this background, I think the re- 
covery of the South, following the war 
and after the terrible and evil days of 
reconstruction, can hardly be equaled in 


we history of any other nation in the 
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Mr. President, I employ a great many 
Negroes in my own business. They are 
paid exactly the same wages as others; 
they are given the same consideration; 
they are treated just as the white peo- 
ple who work for me are treated. There 
is no question today about racial dis- 
crimination in the South. We want the 
Negroes to work. My principal difficulty 
is to get them to work. That is the only 
real trouble we are having. 

I say that the South must handle such 
problems itself, and outside interference 
and the strong arm of the Federal Gov- 
ernment would do very much more harm 
than it could possibly do good. 

I might refer to a condition which pre- 
viously existed in the South. When I 
came to the Senate there was much dis- 
cussion about the necessity of a Federal 
antilynching law. It was even said by 
some that the United States Army should 
be sent to the Southern States to punish 
those who were guilty of lynching. The 
antilynching bill was discussed as the 
pending bill is being discussed, and I make 
no apologies whatever for being one of 
those who are willing to stand on this 
floor and do all within my power to pre- 
vent the passage of the FEPC bill. 

I speak as one who has not the capacity 
to filibuster, but it is true that while the 
bill has been discussed at length up to this 
time—and I have read carefully the de- 
bates which I did not hear—90 percent 
of the discussion on the part of the op- 
ponents of the bil) has been devoted to 
the real and true merits of the proposed 
legislation. Converts have been found. 
I hear it said from day to day, when Sen- 
ators understand what is in the bill, that 
they are not for it. The same thing hap- 
pened in connection with the antilynch- 
ing bill. 

In this connection I secured the records 
today from the Library of Congress, and 
I wish to show how the South has handled 
the lynching problem. We have handled 
it just as we will handle all other prob- 
lems if they are left to the South without 
interference. 

In 1922 there were 57 lynchings in the 
country. That of course was a serious 
situation. In 1932, 10 years later, there 
were only eight. Last year, 1945, there 
was only one lynching, and that was 
alleged to have occurred in Florida, al- 
though the report is disputed by the Gov- 
ernor of Florida. In 1944 there were 
only two lynchings. In 1943 there were 
only three. In 1942 there were only five. 
In 1941 there were only four. In 1940 
there were only five, in 1939 there were 
only three, and so on. 

Mr. President, the record of the South 
in that regard is comparable with the 
record of other sections of the country. 
The South is not the only section where 
there have been lynchings. There have 
been lynchings in the West and in auite 
a number of other sections. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I should like to point 
out that some of the lynchings to which 
the Senator referred occurred in Missouri, 
and in one instance in California, and in 
no wise could they be charged to the 
South, 
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Mr. BYRD. The Senator from Georgia 
is entirely correct about that. As a mat- 
ter of fact, Missouri had an average of 
nearly one lynching a year for quite a 
time. 

Mr. President, I was elected Governor 
of Virginia about the time lynchings were 
a matter of public comment, so one of 
the first messages I sent to the general 
assembly contained the following state- 
ment: 

LYNCHINGS MUST STOP 

There have been few lynchings in Virginia 
in recent years, but it is intolerable that 
there should be any. There is no excuse for 
lynching in a State where the enforcement of 
the law in cases likely to provoke mob violence 
has been prompt and rigorous. Attempted 
rape in Virginia may be punished by death, 
and juries are quick to punish crimes that 
once incited men to take the law in their own 
hands. 

Mob law is anarchy. and it is the duty of 
the Governor to see that the laws are en- 
forced. I intend to discharge this duty to 
the extent of the resources of the State and 
to seek out the identity of those who take the 
law into their own hands and cause them to 
be prosecuted. But the law is now insuffi- 
cient; it must be made more drastic in order 
that it may be dreaded by those who permit 
their inflamed passions to drive them into 
crimes of mob violence. 

I recommend (a) that the crime of lynch- 
ing be declared by law a specific State of- 
fense, to be prosecuted by the attorney gen- 
eral or other prosecutors designated by the 
Governor, in addition to local authorities; 
(b) that the Governor be authorized to spend 
such sums as he deems necessary in appre- 
hending the guilty members of the mob. It 
should be made clear that declaring lynch- 
ing by law as a specific State offense does 
not take away the constitutional rights of 
accused citizens for trial in the localities 
where the crime was committed. 

Virginia is the last State in the Union 
where lynching should be tolerated, for Vir- 
ginia contributed to America the leaders who 
taught that this was a government by laws. 


Mr. President, the bill which I recom- 
mended was passed, and I am very proud 
of the fact—while I cannot claim all the 
credit for the legislation, because the 
people now are feeling differently about 
such matters—that there has not been a 
single lynching in Virginia in 17 years 
since that law was passed in 1928. 

Mr. President, I want to say just a 
word to my colleagues on this side of the 


aisle. The South is the backbone of the 
Democratic Party. No one can deny 
that. Without the support of the South 


the Democratic Party could not survive 
as a national party. I say that without 
fear of successful contradiction. So I 
am unable to see why our Democratic 
colleagues from the West and from the 
North persist time and time again in 
proposing measures which are without 
justice and without reason but which are 
irritating to the South. 

It is a very popular thing these days 
to talk about the reactionary element. 
Yet today the South is making greater 
economic progress than any other part 
of the Union. It is making greater busi- 
ness and economic progress, as the rec- 
ord will show, than any other section 
of America. I doubt if there are many 
persons who believe all the things that 
are being said about the South, but, in 
any event, it seems to me that in the 
American Union due consideration should 
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be accorded by the majority to the 
conditions that exist in any particular 
section of the country, even though it 
constitutes a minority. What section of 
the United States, taken by itself, is nota 
minority. 

For that reason I am willing to stand 
here with my Democratic colleagues from 
the South and fight this bill so long as 
there is breath in my body, because I 
think it is the most vicious, the most 
iniquitous, and the worst bill presented 
to the Congress since 1933, when I be- 
came a Member of the Senate, and we 
are justified in taking any means in our 
power to defeat it. 

The advecates of the bill were not so 
squeamish about the methods they 
adopted when they brought it up, con- 
trary to an understanding that it was 
not to come up. No opportunity was 
given to discuss the question as to 
whether the bill was to be taken up, 
because the motion to consider it was 
made during the morning hour when 
it was not subject to debate. 

Mr. President, 1 think there is one 
thing we must all understand ,and that is 
that by enacting a law the Government 
cannot make a Lusiness firm, a business 
enterprise of any kind, employ a certain 
person or a person of a certain creed or 
a certain color, any more than it can by 
law make aman work. The Government 
may use the Federal Army and force 
strikers back into the factories, but it 
cannot make them work. They can sit 
down. There is no way to make them 
work. By the same token the Federal 
Government cannot reach its strong arm 
into the business of any man and tell him 
whom he shall employ. 

Consider this situation: The bill is 
very much more far reaching than many 
persons may think. It applies to every 
one employing more than six persons. 
There are many small businesses in this 
country which are not in a prosperous 
condition. They have no funds on which 
to fall back. They employ only six or 
seven persons. If they are compelled to 
employ one person of the six or seven 
who does not do a day’s work, who is not 
competent to do a day’s work, it may be 
that such a business will fail; it may be 
that the money which the employer has 
borrowed to conduct the business cannot 
be repaid. Under this bill not only is the 
right to hire an employee taken away 
from the employer, but he cannot fire the 
man he wants to fire, and he cannot pro- 
mote the man he wants to promote. If 
there is any greater interference with the 
private life of a man or with his busi- 
ness operations than that, I do not know 
what it is. The bill would take away 
from the employer the right to fire, the 
right to hire, and the right to promote. 

No wonder, Mr. President, that the 
framers of this legislation were careful 
to provide that there can be no trial by 
jury, because if under those conditions 
a trial by jury were permitted, I venture 
the assertion that it would be very dif- 
ficult to obtain a conviction. It is nota 
crime for me to employ someone whom 
I want in my business, and it cannot be 
made a crime in the eyes of the people. 
It may be declared to be a crime here in 
Vashington. A great bureau may be 
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set up in Washington to harass employers 
all over the country; but the man who 
sits in the jury box will not consider it 
a crime simply because I choose to em- 
ploy one man in my business in place 
of another man. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I came in as the Sen- 
ator spoke of a juror in the jury box. 
Of course the Senator knov's the bill 
proposes to deny trial »y jury. 

Mr. BYRD. I made that statement 
before the Senator came into the Cham- 
ber. I said it was not strange that those 
who drew the bill carefully provided that 
there should not be a trial by jury, be- 
cause if I chose to employ a certain indi- 
vidual rather than someone else, it would 
not be considered a crime by those who sit 
in the jury box. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Icame into the Senate 
Chamber at that juncture, having 
stepped out fora moment. I thought the 
Senator was still old-fashioned enough to 
believe in trial by jury. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr President, the bill 
proposes to establish another costly and 
powerful inquisitorial bureau of the Fed- 
eral Government. It proposes to reach 
the strong arm of the Federal Govern- 
ment into the daily transactions of vir- 
tually every business in America, and to 
tell the employers, as I have said, whom 
to hire, whom to fire, and whom to pro- 
mote, and all this comes at a time when 
the centralization of power in govern- 
ment has reached such a point as serious- 
ly to threaten our institutions of govern- 
ment. We already have under the Fed- 
eral Government, 1,152 separate and dis- 
tinct bureaus, which, in the main, are 
engaged ir. telling the people how to op- 
erate their business, and in controlling 
their daily activities. We have 2,500,000 
Federal employees in the country now 
and 600,000 Federal employees outside 
the country. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. Has that number in- 
creased since last July or decreased? 

Mr. BYRD. It has decreased. 

Mr. WHERRY. Has it decreased ap- 
preciably? 

Mr. BYRD. The figures have been in- 
serted in the Recorp every month. There 
has been a decrease in the number of 
Federal industrial workers, but very lit- 
tle decrease in the number of those in 
the regular classified civil service. 

Mr. President, no man, neither the 
proponents of the bill nor anyone else, 
can predict how many new employees 
the passage of this bill will add to the 
Federal pay roll. All we can do is to esti- 
mate the number of additional employ- 
ees by the scope of the bill. I want the 
distinguished Senator from Nebraska, 
the Republican whip, and the distin- 
guished leader of the Republican Party, 
to let me read a very fine platform plank, 
which was adopted by the Republican 
National Convention in 1944, It is head- 
ed “Bureaucracy”: 


The national administration has become a 
sprawling, overlapping bureaucracy. It is 
underminec by executive abuse of power, 


President, will 
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confused lines of authority, duplication of 
effort, inadequate fiscal controls, loose per- 
sonnel practices, and an attitude of arro. 
gance previously unknown in our history, 

The times cry out for the restoration of 
harmony in government, for a balance of 
legislative and executive responsibility, for 
efficiency and economy, for pruning and 
abolishing unnecessary agencies and person- 
nel, for effective fiscal and personnel con- 
trols, and for an entirely new spirit in our 
Federal Government. 

We pledge an administration wherein the 
President, acting in harmony with Congress, 
will effect these necessary reforms and raise 
the Federal service to a high level of efficiency 
and competence. 


I cannot see, Mr. President, how any 
member of the Republican Party who 
believes in that platform which his party 
adopted in 1944, can possibly vote for this 
bill, because if it is enforced, and we 
must assume that it will be enforced, the 
Commission created by it will become one 
of the most gigantic bureaus we have 


. ever known. There will be nothing com- 


parable to it. 

Here is what that bureau will do: Ac- 
cording to the estimates based on De- 
partment of Commerce figures, there 
are approximately 1,500,000 business 
firms in the United States employing 6 
persons or more, and their employment 
totals approximately 22,500,000 persons. 
This does not include those engaged in 
professional and domestic services or 
working on farms. Now it is proposed to 
establish a bureau which is to go into 
the daily lives, into the daily occupations, 
into the daily business transactions of 
22,500,000 people and 1,500,000 firms. 
Let us make some predictions as to how 
many employees that will require. With 
the extravagance with which the Govern- 
ment is operated—and I speak as a Dem- 
ocrat who has denounced governmental 
extravagance from time to time, and 
what I am now about to say probably 
would apply if the Republicans were in 
power—no one can predict how many 
employees will be required. Suppose an 
employer increases the pay of an em- 
ployee $5 a month. He will be haled 
before the Commission for doing so. 
Someone will complain that the increase 
in pay has resulted in some kind of dis- 
crimination. So the employer will be 
haled before the Commission. An agent 
will have to be sent to investigate the 
situation merely because the employer 
saw fit to increase the pay of one of his 
employees $5 a month. The agent will 
be sent from Washington. We do not 
know how much it will cost to investi- 
gate this case arising merely from the 
increase of $5 a month made in the pay 
of an employee. No one can predict how 
many new employees the establishment 
of this Commission will add to the num- 
ber of Federal employees. I think that 
with all kindness to my Republican col- 
leagues I should say that it is extremely 
inconsistent for them to advocate the 
establishment of this bureau and at the 
same time orate as they are doing all 
over the country against the Govern- 
ment bureaucracy and against the ex- 
cessive number of Government employ- 
ees. Yet today it is proposed to estab- 
lish a new bureau which, in my juds- 
ment, would have far more employets 
than any existing Government bureau. 
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Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Am I to understand 
that the Senator’s figures relate to in- 
dustry, or to all employers? 

Mr. BYRD. They relate to employers 
having six or more employees. 

Mr. RUSSELLL. Would that include 
agriculture? 

Mr. BYRD. No; it would not include 
agriculture. We could not obtain those 
figures. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Thousands of agents 
would be required to police agriculture, 
because it is far-flung. It is scattered 
over the entire country. Once or twice 
the Senator has introduced figures with 
regard to traveling expenses. I wonder 
what the Senator thinks about the trav- 
eling expenses of the agents of the Board 
who would be turned loose on the coun- 
try? 

Mr. BYRD. These are minimum fig- 
ures. According to the Department of 
Commerce figures it is estimated that 
there are 1,500,000 firms which employ 
six or more persons. The total number 
employed is 22,500,000, exclusive of those 
engaged in professional or domestic serv- 
ices, or workers on farms. So naturally 
the number is really far greater. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. I did not hear the Sen- 
ator’s last statement. Will he please re- 
peat it? 

Mr. BYRD. On the basis of Depart- 
ment of Commerce figures there are ap- 
proximately 1,500,000 business firms in 
the United States employing 6 or more 
persons, and their employment totals 
22,500,000. This does not include those 
engaged in professional or domestic serv- 
ices, or those working on farms. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. BYRD. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. Does the Senator feel 
that the bill applies to farm labor? 

Mr. BYRD. I do not see in it any 
exemption of farm labor. 

Mr. WHERRY. Does it apply to all 
employment everywhere? 

Mr, BYRD. As I read the bill, it ap- 
plies to all employment of every charac- 
ter and description. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. Pyesident, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. BYRD. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. In the excerpt from 
the platform which the Senator just 
read, we made the following pledge: 

We unreservedly condemn the injection 
into American life of appeals to racial or re- 
ligious prejudice. 

We pledge an immediate congressional in- 
quiry to ascertain the extent to which mis- 
treatment, segregation, and discrimination 
against Negroes who are in our armed forces 
are impairing morale and efficiency, and the 
adoption of corrective legislation. 

We pledge the establishment by Federal 


legislation of a permanent Fair Employment 
Practice Commission. 


If a fair employment practice act could 
be built on that foundation, would the 
Senator be opposed to those principles? 

Mr. BYRD. I would have to see the 
bill. I will not commit myself on any bill 
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until I read it. The bill which has been 
brought before the Senate is one which 
even its proponents themselves do not 
understand. 

Mr. WHERRY. I quoted the pledge 
which I took when I said that I would 
support the FEPC, founded upon that 
declaration of principles. I cannot see 
any objection to an FEPC bill of that 
kind. 

Mr. BYRD. We must consider the 
FEPC bill which is before us. 

Mr. WHERRY. I understand. 

Mr. BYRD. The Senator was one of 
those who signed the cloture petition. 

Mr. WHERRY. The pledge which I 
made, as an individual member of the 
party, was based upon the declaration 
which I have read. 

Mr. BYRD. But the bill before the 
Senate does not represent that pledge. 

Mr. WHERRY. I understand. 

Mr. BYRD. Therefore it seems to me 
inconsistent for the Senator, and others 
to sign a cloture petition to bring to a 
vote a bill which apparently they do not 
approve. 

Mr. WHERRY. Does not the Senator 
feel that the remedy of cloture is one 
thing, and that the vote on the bill is 
another? 

Mr. BYRD. The Senator may feel 


that way. 

Mr. WHERRY. Iam asking the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. BYRD. It depends upon whether 


or not a majority is for the bill. 

Mr. WHERRY. A vote on cloture is a 
remedy to shut off debate. That is a 
clear-cut, separate issue. The question 
of how a Senator may vote on any bill, 
or any amendment to a bill, is a separate 
issue. 

Mr. BYRD. It would not be a clear- 
cut issue with me, in connection with 
this bill. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator is one of 
the most distinguished Members of this 
body. There is no Member of the Sen- 
ate for whom I have higher regard. I 
believe he will agree with me that I have 
voted consistently to reduce appropria- 
tions, and that I am in favor of economy 
in government. I believe the Senator 
will give me that much credit. 

Mr. BYRD. I certainly do. 

Mr. WHERRY. What I am trying to 
do is to point out to the distinguished 
Senator from Virginia that when I 
pledged myself to be in favor of an FEPC 
organization that pledge was based upon 
the principles which I have just out- 
lined. The declaration simply recited 
that there should be no discrimination 
in opportunity, economically or politi- 
cally, regardless of race, creed, or color. 

Mr. BYRD. Yes; but the legislation 
which is now pending is entirely dif- 
ferent. 

Mr. WHERRY. I agree with the Sen- 
ator. It has been stated that a Senator 
who votes for the cloture petition is vot- 
ing on the bill. I appeal to the distin- 
guished Senator from Virginia. Does he 
not agree that a vote on cloture is a 
remedy to cut off debate? The bili is 
another issue. The bill is something 
which comes up afterward. How a Sen- 
ator feels with regard to a bill might not 
be the determining factor in his vote on 
a petition for cloture. 
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Mr. BYRD. Let me state the reverse 
side. I would never vote for cloture. I 
do not believe in it. I believe that there 
should be one place in the world where 
there is free speech, and that is in the 
United States Senate. Free speech does 
not exist in the House of Representa- 
tives, or in any parliamentary body in 
the world except the United States Sen- 
ate. No matter how anxious I might be 
to see a bill which I favored passed, I 
would never sign a cloture petition; and 
so long as the people of Virginia per- 
mit me to remain in the Senate I will 
never vote for cloture. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a brief observation? 

Mr. BYRD. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. I have a deep sym- 
pathy with the Senator’s conviction. I 
required a long time to arrive at the de- 
cision to sign the petition for cloture, for 
the very reason the Senator mentions. 
But if cloture is the only remedy to cut 
off debate when a question has been pre- 
sented as this question has been pre- 
sented, so as to enable us to go on with 
the work of the Senate—— 

Mr. BYRD. — Does not the Senator be- 
lieve that some reason and judgment 
should obtain when such bills as this are 
presented? Weareconfronted with mob 
voting. We are not confronted with the 
proposition of each individual Senator 
voting his convictions. I say that with- 
out anv desire to be offensive. 

Mr. WHERRY. I still have the right 
to vote against the bill, or to vote for 
any amendment which I may favor. 

Mr. BYRD. The Senator may vote 
against the bill, but the bill may be 
passed by a majority vote 

Mr. WHERRY. It would be passed 
anyway. Cloture would have no effect 
on its passage. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD. I yield. 

Mr. HATCH. On the question of sign- 
ing a petition for cloture and perhaps 
voting against the bill, I am reminded, in 
connection with this particular measure, 
that when it was first brought to the floor 
of the Senate it was reveatedly stated 
that the vast majority of the member- 
ship of this body would vote for the bill 
if they had an opportunity to do so. 
Therefore, under those circumstances, if 
that be true, a vote for cloture would be 
in reality a vote to pass the bill. 

Mr. BYRD. That is what the oppo- 
nents of the bill think. 

Mr. MAYBANK and Mr. 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Virginia yield, and if 
so, to whom? 

Mr. BYRD. I yield first to the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina. 

Mr. MAYBANK. As the distinguish- 
ed Senator from New Mexico has stated, 
a vote on any amendment is a vote sub- 
ject to concurrence by the House, con- 
currence by a free conference, and a 
vote up or down on a conference report. 

Mr. BYRD. Thatis true. In the case 
of a House bill, the bill may be amended 
in the Senate, and the objectionable fea- 
tures may be removed. It must then go 
back to the House, and unless the House 


will the 


TAFT ad- 
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concurs in the Senate amendments the 
bill must go to conference, and finally we 
must vote on the conference report. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. My position on cloture is 
so different from that of the Senator 
that I should like to state it. I will al- 
ways vote for cloture on any bill, whether 
I approve of it or not, when I feel that 
the debate has been sufficiently iong to 
enable both sides fully to present their 
views. That is true whether I like the 
bill or not. I say that because I am con- 
vinced that when two-thirds of the 
membership of the Senate favors a cer- 
tain measure, if less than one-third can 
block a vote on the measure the Senate 
will render itself completely futile, and 
in the end will discredit Congress. It 
will discredit the representative proces- 
ses on which our Government is based. 
Therefore, I feel very strongly that when 
adequate debate has been had, I will vote 
for cloture on any bill. So far as this 
particular bill is concerned, I am against 
it. Iso stated a year ago on the floor of 
the Senate. I shall vote against it. 

Mr. BYRD. We have had free speech 
in the Senate ever since there has been 
a Senate. Up until 1917 it was not pos- 
sible to have even a cloture vote. Clo- 
ture was made effective in 1917. Can 
the Senator point to a single instance 
in which the interests of the country 
were injured by free speech? 

Mr. TAFT. I am afraid that I am 
not thoroughly conversant with the en- 
tire history of the Senate. But if the 
Senate sets a precedent in connection 
with this measure, that precedent will 
be followed over and over again at this 
session of this particular Congress. 

Mr. BYRD. I will say to the Senator 
from Ohio that that situation has not 
been true in the past. 

Mr. TAFT. If that happens the Sen- 
ate will render itself completely futile. 
In my opinion, we must decide that if 
two-thirds of the membership of the 
Senate desire a vote, the Senate should 
be enabled to vote. That was the inten- 
tion of the cloture rule when it was 
adopted. It was adopted under great 
pressure. President Wilson had at- 
tacked the Congress, and Congress was 
subjected to tremendous popular disap- 
proval in connection with the armed ship 
bill vote before the First World War. 

If two-thirds of the membership of 
this body desire a vote, I believe that a 
vote should be possible. I think a fair 
argument could be made for the propo- 
sition that if a majority desired a vote 
it should have it. It is obvious to me 
that if less than a third of the member- 
ship of the Senate can prevent a vote 
we shall simply discredit ourselves. We 
shall admit to the people that the Con- 
gress is unable to act in accordance with 
the will of the majority, and we shall 
discredit the very basis of our republican 
form of government. 

I am in favor of unlimited debate, and 
I would not in this case sign a cloture 
petition except that those who are op- 
posing the bill have announced that they 
are so acting as to prevent a cloture 
petition from being filed. Today they 


are frankly filibustering the bill. The 
purpose is not solely that of debate. 
That is the way I interpret the action 
which has been taken. 

So far as this particular bill is con- 
cerned, I am against it and shall vote 
against it. I believe I took that position 
on the floor of the Senate before any 
other Senator did so. I offered an alter- 
native bill which I think is sound, to 
meet the real abuse which exists. At an 
appropriate time I wish to discuss it. 

On the issue of cloture, it seems to me 
that we should be able to vote for cloture. 
I am certain that two-thirds of the 
Senate will not abuse the power to pre- 
vent unlimited debate, that is, debate on 
any subject for 3 or 4 weeks, or whatever 
time is necessary to cover the subject 
fully and present the arguments to the 
people of the United States. I do not 
believe that cloture has-ever been used 
for the purpose of destroying the right to 
free debate, and I do not thing it will ever 
be so used. 

Mr. BYRD. The Senator is entitled 
to his opinion, and I am entitled to mine. 
I will never vote for cloture. 

The Senator speaks of this action be- 
ing a precedent for the future. I have 
been a Member of the Senate for 13 
years. As I recall, during all that time 
we have had three cloture votes. So I 
do not believe that any harm has been 
done by freedom of debate. Much good 
has been done. If we had not had free- 
dom of debate on this bill it would have 
been passed the first day it was proposed, 
and conditions would have been created 
in our Southland which would have been 
terrible to contemplate. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. Amendments were pend- 
ing. I certainly was prepared to offer a 
complete substitute. The bill would have 
been debated at just as great length as 
it has been, if it had then been permitted 
to come before the Senate. 

Mr. BYRD. The Senator from Ohio 
would not have been able to control that. 

Mr. TAF™. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. BYRD. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. The Senator said that if 
the bill had been permitted to come up 
it would have been passed the first day. 
That is not so. The same debate would 
have occurred. As a matter of fact, if 
the Senator will agree that a cloture peti- 
tion may be filed, I can promise him that 
it will not be filed for 2 weeks. 

Mr. BYRD. Why does not the Senator 
file his cloture petition? 

Mr. TAFT. I do not do it because the 
debate is continuing. 

Mr. BYRD. Has the Senator made an 
effort to file it? 

Mr. TAFT. No; Ihavenot. But, after 
all, the cloture petition 

Mr. BYRD. It was signed a week ago 
last Thursday. 

fr. TAFT. The opponents of the bill 
have put the advocates of the bill—and I 
am not one of them—in a difficult posi- 
tion, because the cloture petition would 
shut off debate. But debate is still oc- 
curring on the FEPC bill. I did not say 
I would vote for cloture at any time. I 
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said I would not vote for cloture unti) 1 
was satisfied that everything which could 
reasonably be said had been said. 

But the opposition now take the posi- 
tion that they will never permit the Sen- 
ate to vote on the bill, regardless of the 
circumstances; and the procedure they 
are following is attuned to that purpose. 
Whether it can be accomplished, I do not 
know, but that is the position they are 
taking. 

Therefore, it seems to me we have the 
right to file the cloture petition in order 
to bring that situation to a head. 

Mr. O’DANIEL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. BYRD. I yield. 

Mr. O’DANIEL. I should like to ask 
the Senator from Ohio when he signed 
the cloture petition? 

Mr. TAFT. I signed the cloture pe- 
tition when it was first prepared—about 
a week ago. 

Mr. O’DANIEL. About a week ago? 

Mr. TAFT. Yes. 

Mr. O’DANIEL. And at that time, was 
the Senator from Ohio of the opinion that 
everything necessary to be said had been 
said? 

Mr. TAFT. No; but the position taken 
by the opponents of the bill made it per- 
fectly clear that that time was coming. 
Regardless of whether it was clear, it was 
apparent that in order to get the bill be- 
fore the Senate it would be necessary to 
file the cloture petition. 

The opponents have taken the position 
that the only way to get the bill before 
the Senate is by having a cloture petition 
filed. It is debatable whether even the 
filing of a cloture petition would accom- 
plish that result. 

Mr. O’DANIEL. I wish to bring out 
the point that a week ago the Senator 
from Ohio signed a cloture petition, al- 
though ever since then much valuable 
debate has occurred, and it would have 
been cut off if cloture had been invoked 

Mr. TAFT. Because that debate has 
occurred, I have joined in the proposal 
to defer the filing of the cloture petition. 
But I say we cannot get the bill before 
the Senate and we cannot offer amend- 
ments to the bill unless the cloture peti- 
tion is filed and unless cloture is invoked. 
Under the circumstances, it seems to me 
to be the only method by which that re- 
sult may be secured. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD. I yield. 

Mr. STEWART. I should like to ask 
the Senator from Ohio a question. He 
has said that the only way by which the 
bill can be brought before the Senate is 
to file a cloture petition and to have 
cloture invoked. I do not understand 
just what he means by that. 

Mr. TAFT. I mean what I say. 

Mr. STEWART. Undoubtedly the 
Senator does, but I wonder if he knows 
what he is talking about. (Laughter.] 

Mr. TAFT. I say that the bill is before 
the Senate, but the only way by which 
amendments can be offered to it-—— 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, the 
bill is not now before the Senate, is it? 

Mr. TAFT. It is the only pending 
measure, in my opinion. 
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Mr. STEWART, The Journal is be- 
fore the Senate; is it not? 

Mr. TAFT. Yes; it is. 

Mr. STEWART. Then is the FEPC 
pill the pending measure? 

Mr. TAFT. Yes; the bill is the only 
pending measure. The Senator from 
Tennessee does not maintain that the 
Journal is the pending measure; does he? 

Mr. STEWART. There is no pending 
measure. When was this bill laid before 
the Senate? 

Mr. TAFT. The Senator is quite well 
aware that the bill was laid before the 
Senate. In my opinion when it is the 
pending business, regardless of the con- 
sideration of the Journal, it is the pend- 
ing measure and we have a right to have 
it brought before the Senate, especially 
in view of the unreasonable position 
adopted by the opponents of the bill. 

Mr. STEWART. I submit that the 
Senator would have no right to file a 
cloture petition in regard to the bill, be- 
cause it would be filed in respect to a 
matter which is not pending. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Regardless of the alle- 
gations made by any individual Senator, 
I still maintain that the pending meas- 
ure, the one which is being considered, is 
Senate bill 101. I say that regardless 
of whatever may be the technical situ- 
ation in regard to consideration of the 
Journal. I maintain that the cloture pe- 
tition can be filed. The accuracy of my 
position in that respect can be estab- 
lished, it seems to me, when the petition 
is sought to be filed. 

In justice to the Senator from Ohio, 
I wish to say that as I understand his 
argument, it is not a question of the 
merit or lack of merit of Senate bill 101. 
What he wishes to have is a vote. I 
know he was one of the Senators in the 
Committee on Education and Labor who 
were against the bill, but I think he is 
on sound ground when he maintains that 
something should be done to permit Sen- 
ators to be recorded in regard to the leg- 
islation, I say that, knowing that the 
Senator from Ohio is just as much op- 
posed to the bill as are the Senators who 
have been discussing the Journal as well 
as the bill. But I do not wish to have 
cloture invcked, because I desire to have 
the bill discussed as the Senator from 
Virginia has been doing. I do not object 
to having Senators express reasons 
which may appear to them to be sound. 
I have learned much from this discus- 
sion, and I do not wish to take any Sen- 
ator off his feet merely because he hap- 
pens to be against the bill. 

In justice to the Senator from Ohio, 
I think it should be stated that at all 
limes, both in committee and out of 
committee, he has been opposed to the 
bill; but I think I should also say that 
his request to have the Senate discuss 
the bill and vote on the bill is not un- 
reasonable. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, what will 
enactment of the pending FEPC bill 
actually do? 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Virginia yield to me before 
he resumes his discussion? 

Mr. BYRD. Iyield. 
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Mr. LUCAS. I should like to discuss 
for a moment the question raised by the 
able junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
STEWART! with respect to cloture. If the 
position which the Senator from Ten- 
nessee takes is correct, then the cloture 
rule is nothing more than a snare and a 
delusion. Does not the Senator agree 
with me on that point? 

Mr. BYRD. As to the position taken 
by the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. LUCAS. Yes. 

Mr. BYRD. No; I do not agree at all 
with the Senator from Illinois about 
that. The rule provides that before 
business can be transacted, the Journal 
must be approved. That is specifically 
required by the rule. We must act in 
accordance with that rule, and that is 
the first rule by which we must shape our 
conduct. 

Mr. LUCAS. I understand the rule. 
In other words, if the position taken by 
the Senator from Virginia is correct, 
cloture could never be applied to a meas- 
ure pending before the Senate, and, 
therefore, the cloture rule adopted by the 
Senate in 1917 is meaningless insofar as 
it applies to what we are doing at the 
present time. Is that the position the 
Senator from Virginia takes? If that is 
true, we might just as well not have a 
cloture rule, for in that event the cloture 
rule does not amount to anything at all. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me, to permit me to 
make a further statement? 

Mr. BYRD. I yield. 

Mr. STEWART. The Senator from 
Ohio has referred to the pending meas- 
sure. Senate bill 101 is not the pending 
measure. 

Mr. TAFT. And it never will be. 

Mr, STEWART. I hope it will not be. 

Mr. TAFT. What I mean js that if the 
position taken by the Senator from Ten- 
nessee prevails, it never will be, for even 
if two-thirds of the Senators sign a clo- 
ture petition, the bill never will be 
brought before the Senate, because the 
Senator from Tennessee takes the posi- 
tion that the bill is not now before the 
Senate, and therefore the cloture rule is 
meaningless. 

Mr. STEWART. No; it is not mean- 
ingless. When this bill was first called 
up several weeks or more ago, the Sen- 
ate voted to consider it. Therefore it is 
now the unfinished business. But the 
first thing in order is the adoption or ap- 
proval of the Journal, the minutes of the 
proceedings of the previous day, so to 
speak. The Journal has never been 
adopted or approved. Until it is adopt- 
ed or approved, we cannot hurdle over it 
to get to the bill which remains the un- 
finished business. Therefore, the bill is 
not pending before the Senate, and the 
filing of a cloture petition would not be 
proper, because the rule provides that a 
cloture petition can be filed only against 
a pending measure. That is correct; is it 
not? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, if I may 
interrupt for a moment, I should like 
to say that the Senator from Tennes- 
see is correct, if the Journal can be con- 
sidered as being a pending measure. 

Mr. STEWART. Certainly the Sena- 
tor would not attempt to file a cloture 
petition in respect to the Journal. 
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Mr. CHAVEZ. Well, we shall file a 
cloture petition in regard to anything 
as to which it is proper to be filed. I 
know the opponents are trying to take 
advantage of the Lord’s Prayer, but they 
are not going to get away with it. No 
matter how long the Senator from Ten- 
nessee talks, at the moment there is only 
one pending measure, and that is Senate 
bill 101—not the Lord’s Prayer. 

Mr. STEWART. The other day the 
Senator from New Mexico said he was 
unable to agree to a unanimous-consent 
request until the Lord’s Prayer was ap- 
proved. I wish to remind him of that 
fact. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Well, we are not dis- 
cussing that now. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, what 
would enactment of the FEFC bill do? 

At the outset it woulc establish a com- 
mission of five members with a salary of 
$10,000 each to begin with. No estimate 
can be made of the number of investi- 
gators, inquisitors, detectives, and snoop- 
ers that will be required to carry out the 
provision of this act. We can estimate 
the number of Federal agents necessary 
only by reviewing what the act itsel 
proposes, 

Section 3 of the act proposes to con- 
trce] the right of every employer employ- 
ing more than six employees as to whom 
he will hire, as to whom he will discharge, 
and as to whom he will promote. 

Let us see what an undertaking this 
would be. According to estimates based 
on Department of Commerce figures, 
there are approximately 1.500.000 busi- 
ness firms in the United States employ- 
ing 6 or more persons and that their em- 
ployment totals approximately 22,500,000 
persons. This does not include those 
engaged in professional and domestic 
services or working on the farms. The 
bill now pending, therefore, places upon 
a bureau the obligation to employ a suffi- 
cient number of agents to inspect 1,500,- 
000 business firms in 48 States and the 
District of Columbia, which emplcy 
22,500,000 people, to see that in the em- 
ployment or dismissal of any person 
there shall not be any unfair practice 
in terms of his race, creed, color, na- 
tional oigin, or ancestry, and to see fur- 
ther that there shall not be any unfair 
practice of discrimination against any 
person in compensation or in other terms 
or conditions of employment because of 
such person’s race, creed, color, national 
origin, or ancestry. 

This is what the Commission will have 
to do and, in effect, under the powers set 
forth in the bill, this FEPC will have the 
right to tell an employer who shall be 
hired, who shall be fired, and who shail 
be promoted. An employer may not 
have the power to discharge one of his 
own employees who is not satisfactory. 
He may not have the power to hire a new 
employee, or the power to control the 
promotions of his employees 

The investigators appointed by the 
Commission have the right to enter every 
employer’s place of business, examine 
his books and papers without processes 
of any court, in order to get evidence to 
bring charges against him. It deprives 
a man of his constitutional rights by 
forcing him to give evidence against 
himself. It provides for an examiner to 
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hear the evidence, and the record can be 
sent to Washington, where a decision 
could be rendered against the employer 
in his absence. It denies the employer 
any right of appeal from findings of fact 
against him. It denies him a trial of 
his case by jury or before a judge of any 
court. It gives the FEPC the power to 
force the payment of back wages for re- 
fusing to give employment in the first 
place, and assesses fines and imposes 
jail penalties if such orders are dis- 
obeyed. It causes an employer to be 
brought into a United States court hun- 
dreds of miles from his place of business. 
It provides a fine up to $5,000 and im- 
prisonment of 1 year for any person who 
~ hinders or interferes with the Commis- 
sion or any of its agents in any of its 
operations. 

I challenge the proponents of this bill 
to point to a single measure that has 
been given serious consideration by Con- 
gress in recent years that contains such 
arbitrary powers and such a denial of the 
ordinary rights of an individual citizen 
in the conduct of his private business. 

We must proceed on the assumption 
that it is possible to enforce such a law, 
and, as stated in some of the telegrams 
received and read by me from the south- 
ern governors, this bill, if enacted, and 
if enforced, will do more to spread racial 
dissension and racial hatred through the 
Southern States than anything that has 
been attempted since the days of recon- 
struction. 

It is not practical and will not accom- 
plish the results expected by its most 
ardent supporters Employers, in a 
practical sense of business operation, 
cannot be forced to employ a certain in- 
dividual any more than that individual 
can be compelled to work. This bill, in 
my judgment strikes at jhe very root of 
democracy and the private enterprise 
system. If we adopt such legislation as 
this, we will have taken a long step to- 
ward a totalitarian government, which, 
in the end, means a communistic state. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, may I 
have the attention of the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. WutrTe]. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Will 
the Senator from Maine give his atten- 
tion to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Does the minority 
leader have anything in mind with re- 
gard to the remainder of the afternoon? 
Will it be agreeable to him if the Senate 
takes an adjournment at this time until 
12 o’clock noon on Monday next? 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, so far as 
I am concerned, if the Senator from 
New Mexico wishes to make such a mo- 
tion I shall raise no objection to it. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, before 
the Senator makes the motion, if he will 
permit me—— 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. RUSSELL. In my discussion the 
other day concerning Senate bill 101 I 
undertook to point out the way in which 
various States had approached the prob- 
lem involving the FEPC. I stated that 
I had been able to learn the names of 
20 States in the legislatures of which 
FEPC bills were introduced, and that in 
only four of such legislatures was any 
action whatever taken upon the bills. 
Two of them agreed only on an advisory 
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and educational commission. I am in 
receipt of a copy of an act which was 
passed by the State Legislature of Wis- 
consin, a State which I stated had taken 
no action whatever on the matter. The 
bill which the Wisconsin Legislature 
passed was merely educational in na- 
ture. It imposed no penalties on any 
citizen; so it is not in anywise akin 
to Senate bill 101. However, Mr. Pres- 
ident, in order to correct the statement 
which I made in error, I ask that a copy 
of the measure which was passed by the 
Legislature of Wisconsin be printed in 
the Recorp at this point as a part of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the act re- 
ferred to was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


FAIR EMPLOYMENT 


111.31. Declaration of policy: (1) The prac- 
tice of denying employment and other op- 
portunities to, and discriminating against, 
properly qualified persons by reason of their 
race, creed, color, national origin, or ancestry, 
is likely to foment domestic strife and un- 
rest, and substantially and adversely affect 
the general welfare of a State by depriving it 
of the fullest utilization of its capacities for 
production. The denial by some employers 
and labor unions of employment opportuni- 
ties to such persons solely because of their 
race, creed, color, national origin, or ancestry, 
and discrimination against them in employ- 
ment, tends to deprive the victims of the 
earnings which are necessary to maintain a 
just and decent standard of living, thereby 
committing a grave injury to them. 

(2) It is believed by many students of the 
problem that protection by law of the rights 
of all people to obtain gainful employment, 
and other privileges free from discrimination 
because of race, creed, color, national origin, 
or ancestry, would remove certain recognized 
sources of strife and unrest, and encourage 
the full utilization of the productive re- 
sources of the State to the benefit of the 
State, the family, and to all the people of the 
State. 

(3) In the interpretation and application 
of this chapter, and otherwise, it is declared 
to be the public policy of the State to en- 
courage and foster to the fullest extent prac- 
ticable the employment of all properly quali- 
fied persons regardless of their race, creed, 
color, national origin, or ancestry. All the 
provisions of this chapter shall be liberally 
construed for the accomplishment of this 
purpose. 

111.32. Definitions: When used in this 
chapter: 

(1) The term “labor organization” shall 
include any collective bargaining unit com- 
posed of employees. 

(2) The term “employees” shall not in- 
clude any individual employed by his par- 
ents, spouse, or child. 

(3) The term “employer” shall not include 
a social club, fraternal or religious associa- 
tion, not organized for private profit. 

(4) The term “‘commission” means the in- 
dustrial commission of the State of Wiscon- 
sin. 

(5) The term “discrimination” means dis- 
crimination because of race, color, creed, na- 
tional origin, or ancestry, by an employer in- 
dividually or in concert with others against 
any employee or any applicant for employ- 
ment in regard to his hire, tenure or term, 
condition or privilege of employment, and 
by any labor organization against any mem- 
ber or applicant for membership, and also in- 
cludes discrimination on any of said grounds 
in the fields of housing, recreation, education, 
health, and social welfare. 

111.33. Industrial commission to adminis- 
ter: Sections 111.31 to 111.38 shall be admin- 
istered by the industrial commission. The 


commission shall have authority from time 
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to time to make, amend and rescind such 
rules and regulations as may be necessary to 
carry out this chapter. The commission may, 
by one or more of its members, or by such 
agents or agencies as it may designate, con- 
duct in any part of this State any proceeding, 
hearing, investigation, or inquiry necessary 
to the performance of its functions. The 
commission shall at the end of every year 
make a report in writing to the Government, 
stating in detail the work it has done anq 
its recommendations, if any. 

111.34. Advisory committee: The governor 
shall appoint an advisory committee con- 
sisting of seven members. Two shal! be 
representatives of labor organizations, one 
to be chosen from each of the two major 
labor organizations of the State, two mem- 
bers shall be representatives of business and 
industrial management, and the remaining 
three members shall be representatives of the 
public at large. The term of members sha)! 
be for 3 years. The members of the commit- 
tee shall elect their own chairman. The 
commission may refer to such committee for 
study and advice on any matter relating to 
fair employment. Such committee shal) 
give consideration to the practical operation 
and application of this chapter and may re- 
port to the proper legislative committee its 
view on any pending bill relating to the sub- 
ject matter of this chapter. Members of the 
committee shall receive no salary or com- 
pensation for services on said committee, but 
shall be entitled to reimbursement for nec- 
essary expenses. 

111.35. Investigation and study of dis- 
crimination: The commission shall: 

(1) Investigate the existence, character. 
causes, and extent of discrimination in this 
State and the extent to which the same is 
susceptible of elimination. 

(2) Study the best and most practicable 
ways of eliminating any discrimination 
found to exist, and formulate plans for the 
elimination thereof by education or other 
practicable means. 

(3) Publish and disseminate reports em- 
bodying its findings and the results of its 
investigations and studies relating to dis- 
crimination and ways and means of reducing 
or eliminating it. 

(4) Confer, cooperate with, and furnish 
technical assistance to employers, labor 
unions, educational institutions, and other 
public or private agencies in formulating 
programs, educational and otherwise, for the 
elimination of discrimination. 

(5) Make specific and detailed recom- 
mendations to the interested parties as to 
the methods of eliminating discrimination. 

(6) Transmit to the legislature from time 
to time, recommendations for any legislation 
which may be deemed desirable in the light 
of the commission’s findings as to the exist- 
ence, character, and causes of any discrimi- 
nation. 

111.36. Commission powers: (1) The com- 
mission may receive and investigate com- 
plaints charging discrimination or discrim- 
inatory practices in particular cases, and give 
publicity to its findings with respect thereto. 

(2) In carrying out the provisions of this 
subchapter the commission and its duly au- 
thorized agents are empowered to hold hear- 
ings, subpena witnesses, take testimony, and 
make investigations in the manner provided 
in chapter 101. The commission or its duly 
authorized agents may privilege witnesses 
testifying before them under the provisions 
of this subchapter against self-incrimina- 
tion. 

111.37. Separability: It is the intent of the 
legislature that the provisions of this act 
are separable and if any provision shall be 
held unconstitutional, such decision shail 
not affect the remainder of this act. 


MARINES COME HOME 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, to- 
day the U. S. S. Wakefield, bringing 5,000 
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high-point United States marines home 
from occupation duty in China, docks in 
San Diego Harbor. These men and offi- 
cers are from the Third Marine Amphibi- 
ous Corps and the First and Sixth Marine 
Divisions and First Marine Air Wing. 

The famed fighting First Marine Di- 
vision has been on combat duty since 
August 7.1942. On that date it landed on 
the beaches of Guadalcanal to open the 
first American offensive drive in World 
War II. The First Division carried its 
colors from Guadalcanal to Cape 
Gloucester, on New Britain, then to the 
bloody caves of Peleliu. They ended their 
battle record in the Pacific with the 
Okinawa campaign. 

The Sixth Marine Division formed of 
the combat veterans of battle-hardened 
Marine units—the famed Raider regi- 
ment—including Colonels Carlson’s and 
Edson’s jungle units, the Twenty-second 
Regiment of Eniwetok fame, the Twenty- 
ninth and the Fifteenth Regiments, 
which fought through the atoll and jungle 
warfare of the Pacific, played a predom- 
inant part in the final land campaign 
against the bitterly resisting Japanese at 
Okinawa. 

The First Air Wing fought continu- 
ously in the Solomon Islands from Au- 
gust 1942 until it moved up to assist 
Army Ground Forces in the Philippines 
campaign, 

The officers and men of the Third Ma- 
rine Amphibious Corps trace their battle 
lineage to the First Marine Amphibious 
Corps which directed the invasion of 
Bougainville in 1943. The Third Corps 
directed the invasions of Guam and fi- 
nally Okinawa. 

Traditionally, America’s uniformed 
peacetime ambassadors on foreign 
shores, our marines returned in October 
1945 to their traditional duty in troubled 
China. This time they served as occu- 
pation forces to disarm and repatriate 
Japanese forces in the Tientsin, Tsing- 
tao, and Peiping areas of China. Be- 
cause of the glorious record of the Corps 
in the Orient, the Chinese people wel- 
comed back the marines with open arms. 
During their months of occupation duty 
which came hard on the heels of bitter 
fighting in the Pacific, these marines 
performed their occupation duties quiet- 
ly and efficiently. By their calm de- 
meanor, the smartness of their appear- 
ance, and their devotion to duty, they 
reflected glory upon our Nation and the 
principles for which it stands. The 
China marines, who have served in China 
and who are landing in San Diego today, 
deserve an accolade from the entire Na- 
tion for the honor which they have 
brought to it both in war and in peace. 
They are living symbols of that world- 
famed motto of the United States Ma- 
rine Corps, “Semper Fidelis’—“Always 

Faithful.” Truly, we owe them our deep- 
est gratitude as America’s modern min- 
utemen, always ready to fight or to 
protect. 


BLACK-MARKET OPERATIONS IN AGRI- 
CULTURAL COMMODITIES 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, the sit- 
uation with reference to the procurement 
of grain for the operation of mills and 
processing plants throughout the country 
is becoming very serious. In indicating 
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that situation, I wish to read into the 
ReEcorp a telegram, one of many which 
I have received. The telegram comes 
from Kansas City, Mo., and is dated 
yesterday: 


KansAs City, Mo., January 31, 1946. 
Senator H. A. BUTLER, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Our two plants with daily capacity 100,000 
pounds corn meal for human consumption 
and 1,500,000 pounds animal and poultry 
feeds shut-down account lack grains. It 
is impossible to buy today as much as one 
carload of any grain such as corn, wheat, 
millet, oats, barley, kafir without bartering 
or buying on black markets. Our United 
States dollar isn’t good enough unless used 
on the black market to obtain supplies. Un- 
derstand virtually all grain processors in 
same predicament. This result of unsound 
relationship of values established by OPA. 
Black marketing, bartering, tie-in trades on 
@ monstrous basis have virtually stopped 
movement through normal channels of all 
grains and feed ingredients. An instant 
and thorough investigation by Government 
should be pressed and immediate corrective 
action taken. Otherwise our entire national 
economy will shortly be seriously affected. 
Feeders and housewives depending upon us 
for supplies are unable to turn elsewhere 
because most of our competitors are up 
against same problem. All this in a year 
of better than average grain supplies. Here, 
for one, is a small business that quickly will 
go on the rocks without help now. 

STALEY MILLING Co., 
THomas W. STALEY. 


The telegram is signed, as will be seen, 
by the Staley Milling Co., Thomas W. 
Staley, president. 

Mr. President, I should like to insert in 
the Recorp at this point suggestions 
which were sent today to the OPA by a 
distinguished group of grain millers from 
various parts of the United States. I 
shall leave their names out of the Recorp 
for good reasons, but I should like to have 
the Members of the Senate know what 
these distinguished citizens have had to 
say to the OPA today. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


Chairmen of the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration advisory committees for the grain and 
feed trades, meeting here this week at the 
request of OPA to consider various matters 
relating to ceiling orders, incidentally were 
given confirmation by the Production and 
Marketing Administration of their own 
knowledge of a serious shortage in grain and 
feed ingredients in comparison to over-all 
food and feed demands. 

The Office of Price Administration has es- 
tablished maximum prices on almost all of 
these commodities and, because of the short- 
age of supplies, ceiling prices were long since 
reached, and commodities promise to press 
hard against ceiling prices for some months 
ahead. 

The OPA is acquainted with the vigorous 
and continued efforts of the grain and feed 
trades, working through advisory committees, 
grain exchanges, the trade press, and the na- 
tional and many local associations, to en- 
courage strict compliance with OPA regula- 
tions. But with the fighting ended on all 
war fronts and with shortage of supplies now 
so acute, there is a growing black market in 
these commodities, and now a spreading of 
uncommon methods of marketing by indus- 
tries desperate to obtain their minimum 
needs. Coupled with this has been an almost 
total absence of enforcement and prosecution 
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by the OPA and delay in making legal inter- 
pretations needed to meet the spread of un- 
common marketing practices. These uncom- 
mon marketing practices have been outlined 
verbally to you here this week, but we would 
be willing to present in writing some de- 
scription of various practices concerning 
which we think the OPA should offer prompt 
interpretations. 

Because of this growing confusion as to 
price regulation in our trades, we offer the 
following comment to the OPA with the un- 
derstanding that it is the personal comment 
of men who have considered these questions 
here this week, but is not in any sense to be 
considered as Official expression of the ad- 
visory committees which these men may 
represent. 

1. If price control for grains and feed 
ingredients is to be continued beyond June 
30, 1946, we believe it can be accepted by our 
people only if investigation is continuous, 
enforcement prompt, and prosecution vigor- 
ous. We believe that it is entirely unrealistic 
to seek to maintain a regulation if it is 
admitted it cannot be enforced. 

2. When points of doubtful practice arise 
within the trade on a national scale, we sug- 
gest that the Washington office of the OPA 
must make prompt and clear interpretation 
of the legality of such practices as soon as 
they reach your attention, thus avoiding 
the confusion of varied sectional interpre- 
tations. 

3. We feel that any general or percentage 
increase of ceiling prices of all commodities 
involved in the grain and feed trades would 
be unwise, but we suggest that the OPA in- 
vestigate further the price relationship be- 
tween these various commodities to see that 
ceiling prices are in proper balance. 

4. We do not know, from any OPA legal 
opinion, what types of barter may or may 
not be legal, so we advise against any re- 
duction or change in the mark-ups on barter 
or trade transactions; where they are held 
illegal they should be prohibited, but where 
they are founc legal the mark-ups should be 
continued. 

5. We suggest that the OPA modify its 
mark-ups or other provisions on retail sales 
to feeders by producers and country shippers, 
to prevent mark-ups which favor one par- 
ticular type of distribution and distort the 
normal flow of commodities. 

6. We ask that the OPA examine the dis- 
tribution pattern of corn through the so- 
called grain-base mixes, to see if the un- 
naturally large volume of this type of move- 
ment is not overencouraged by the regula- 
tions. 

7. We ask the OPA to make a new and 
clear interpretation of the so-called cross 
sales, so that the attention of all in the 
trade again may be called to any types of 
cross sales which are held to be illegal. 

Finally, may we repeat our opinion that 
the OPA either should abandon the imposi- 
tion of maximum prices On grains and feed 
ingredients, or should proceed immediately 
to establish effective enforcement measures 
which will prevent the dislocation of sup- 
plies, the existence and growth of black 
markets, and other undesirable effects. 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to submit a Senate 
resolution calling for an immediate in- 
vestigation of the black markets in agri- 
cultural commodities. 

Mr. President, the OPA has permitted 
a serious situation to develop in grain 
markets in the last few weeks. The seri- 
oysness of the condition is high-lighted 
by a report by the chairmen of OPA ad- 
visory committees for the grain and feed 
trades, in which they refer to the grow- 
ing black market in grains and feeds. 
Now I have begun to receive telegrams 
and letters from millers and other buyers 
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who say it is almost impossible to buy a 
carload of grain except on black markets 
or on an abnormal barter basis. 

Mr. President, it might surprise some 
to know the nature of some of these bar- 
ters. If a grain dealer today has a car- 
load of corn, for instance, to be shipped 
to Chicago, Omaha, Kansas City or some 
other marget, he immediately tries to as- 
certain how many carloads of something 
else or how many dozens of nylon stock- 
ings he can get when he sells the carload 
of corn. In other words it is distinctly 
a barter market, for the first time in his- 
tory. The movement of grain has been 
taken entirely out of the normal chan- 
nels, and has been turned over entirely 
to black market operators. 

In the corn-producing section, for in- 
stance, a trucker arriving from a dis- 
tance of 100, 500 or 1,000 miles from 
where the corn is produced goes to the 
farmer and makes a deal with him for 
the corn in his crib. There may be a 
thousand bushels of corn in the crib, but 
they estimate it at 1,200 or 1,300 in order 
to be liberal and make a trade. He then 
allows so much for delivery, although 
the trucker hauls it himself. He loads 
the truck up and is gone, and after a day 
or two of travel he disposes of it in the 
black market at the other end of the line, 
and the legitimate business operators, 
the millers, are left without grain to keep 
their plants going. 

Mr. President, the grain farmer and 
the grain trade supply not only the feed 
for practically all the livestock of this 
country, but they are the basis of the 
baking industry and the staff of life it- 
self. Iam sure every Senator appreciates 
as well as I do the extreme importance 
of preventing control of our bread sup- 
ply from passing into the hands of black- 
market racketeers. Since this problem 
seems to be getting beyond the control 
of the OPA, I am asking that the Senate 
take immediate action. I should like to 
emphasize that unless the investigation 
is begun immediately, it may be too late. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion (S. 223), submitted by Mr. But er, 
was received and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry, or any duly authorized 
subcommittee thereof, is authorized and 
directed to make a full and complete in- 
vestigation with respect to black-market 
operations in connection with agricultural 
commodities. The committee shall report to 
the Senate at the earliest practicable date 
the results of its investigation, together with 
such recommendations as to necessary legis- 
lative or other action as it may deem de- 
sirable. 

For the purposes of this resolution the 
committee, or any duly authorized subcom- 
mittee thereof, is authorized to hold such 
hearings, to sit and act at such times and 
places during the sessions, recesses, and ad- 
journed periods of the Seventy-ninth Con- 
gress, to employ such clerical and other 
assistants, to require by subpena or other- 
wise the attendance of such witnesses and 
the production of such correspondence, 
book, papers, and documents, to administer 
such oaths, to take such testimony, and to 
make such expenditures, as it deems ad- 
visable. The cost of stenographic services 
to report such hearings shall not be in excess 
of 25 cents per hundred words. The ex- 
penses of the committee under this resolu- 
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tion, which shall not exceed $25,000, shall 
be paid from the contingent fund of the 
Senate vouchers approved by the chairman 
of the committee. 
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Mr. MORSE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from New Mexico yield to the 
Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Am I correct in my as- 
sumption that the Senator is about ready 
to make a motion to recess until Monday 
at 12 o’clock? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Yes. 

Mr. MORSE. If the Senator will per- 
mit me, unless there is objection, I should 
like to set forth one or two or three rea- 
sons why I think the Senate should not 
adopt such a motion at this time. As I 
have said recently at the close of many 
sessions of the Senate, I am perfectly 
well aware of the fact that for me to at- 
tempt to prevent the adoption of such a 
motion is hopeless, because I am well 
aware that I would be overwhelmingly 
outvoted if I should call for a quorum. I 
do not propose to indulge in parliamen- 
tary discourtesy by calling for a quorum 
in order to get a majority of the Senate 
to return to the floor in order to cast the 
vote in favor of a recess, which I well 
know Senators would cast. 

However, as a Member of this body I 
cannot leave the Chamber tonight with- 
out stating for the Rrecorp how serious 
I think it is, from the standpoint of the 
national interest, for the Senate of the 
United States to recess over the week- 
end while at the same time the people of 
the United States, in my judgment, are 
facing one of the greatest domestic crises 
in all the history of this Nation. 

I do not think we can afford to ignore 
what is happening in America today. 
In my opinion the Congress .f the United 
States has upon its shoulders the grave 
responsibility of devoting long and many 
hours to the affairs of state in the hope 
that we can avoid a possible economic 
catastrophe in this country. 

I wish to mention just one or two of 
the problems confronting this country 
to which I think the representatives of 
the people should give long hours of 
service in an endeavor to help secure 
some equitable solution of them. 

I happen to be one who believes that 
the Truman administration to date has 
completely failed to solve, in an effective 
way, any of the great labor-industrial 
relation problems facing the country. 
What is spreading over the country in 
effect, if not in fact, so far as the Na- 
tion’s production problems are con- 
cerned? What exists today, in fact, is a 
creeping general strike throughout 
America by both labor and industry. I 
say that because major ‘industry of 
America is becoming paralyzed. 

The dangerous effects of the continu- 
ation of that economic paralysis are too 
awful, it seems to me, for us even to 
contemplate. We have reached the hour 
in the economic life of this country when 
we must have decisions and not further 
fumbling and muddling by this admin- 
istration. The President must rise to the 
full responsibilities of leadership. In my 
judgment, we cannot afford to continue 
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many more days in this country without 
some decisions being reached by all 
concerned so as to end the grave labor 
struggle that is taking place in America. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. I am somewhat inter- 
ested in the very sweeping statement my 
distinguished friend has made. I should 
like to know whether he advocates that 
the President of the United States take 
over the steel industry and all other or- 
ganizations where strikes are now oc- 
curring. Would that be the decision he 
would make if he were President? 

Mr. MORSE. If the Senator will bear 
with me, I think I shall cover exactly the 
points he has in mind, but I prefer to do 
it in my own way. 

Mr. LUCAS. Very well. 

Mr. MORSE. Isay, Mr. President, that 
when steel is down, when General Motors 
is down, when the electric works of Amer- 
ica are down, when the packing industry 
of this country is proceeding, as at the 
present time, under Government opera- 
tion, when there are threatened dead- 
locks in the railroads, when there are 
rumors of great maritime strikes, when 
there is every reason to believe that a 
pattern is being set on the part of both 
industry and labor for the gradual paraly- 
sis of all the major industries of this 
country, then it is time for a free gov- 
ernment to recognize what the people of 
the country actually face; it is time for 
our Government to call upon labor and 
industry to settle these particular dis- 
putes by arbitration. Not compulsory 
arbitration, but by good faith agreement 
between labor, industry, and Govern- 
ment, these three parties to these dis- 
putes should submit evidence to an im- 
partial arbitrator to be appointed by the 
President, and agree that a decision on 
the evidence should be binding upon all 
concerned. ‘These are not norma! times. 
These are wartimes. From the stand- 
point of our economy we are Still living 
in a wartime economy. It is not in the 
interest of the parties of the country to 
take advantage of these abnormal! condi- 


. tions for a slug-it-out battle between 


labor and industry. 

Oh, industry and labor talk and prate 
about free collective bargaining and the 
voluntary processes for settling disputes. 
No man in the Senate more firmly believes 
in those processes than Ido. They must 
be engaged in in good faith, and I know 
of no substitute for bad faith but good 
faith. There has been very little good 
faith collective bargaining in these dis- 
putes. The record shows it. 

I think the leaders of labor involved 
in the disputes and the leaders of in- 
dustry involved in them have made very 
clear, through many witnesses appeal- 
ing before the Committee on Education 
and Labor in recent days, that so far as 
they are concerned they intend to settle 
these disputes by resort to economic war. 
The country cannot afford that, the par- 
ties cannot justify it. Neither is it in 
their own self-interest. ‘Such an eco- 
nomic war under prevailing abnormal 
economic conditions will not be in the 
interest of either labor or industry. 
When witness after witness testified, as 
they have before the Committee on Edu- 
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cation and Labor, that collective bargain- 
ing has broken down, that mediation has 
failed, that fact finding has not produced 
the results intended by the President, 
then I say it is the duty of government 
to act, not by way of compulsion unless 
we have to come to that under the law of 
national necessity but by way of urging 
yoluntary arbitration. I want the Sen- 
ator from illinois to keep constantly in 
mind that the major premise from which 
I argue is that if in fact we are con- 
fronted with a creeping paralysis of our 
economy so that the economic results 
amount to a general strike on the part 
of both industry and labor, then a rep- 
resentative Government must exercise its 
ultimate powers under the law of national 
necessity. But first it seems to me that 
we ought to exhaust every possible volun- 
tary procedure that we have for the 
settlement of these disputes, and I say 
those procedures have not been exhausted 
to date. 

I want to repeat what I said in the 
Committee on Education and Labor as a 
matter of official record. I say that 
whether he willed it or not, the fact is 
that the President is deeply involved in 
these cases. He did step into them, and 
I think properly so. He has made certain 
suggestions. He has been in conference 
with the parties. He has made certain 
recommendations. Now I say that the 
President should not walk out on this 
situation and adopt a hands-off policy. 
In my judgment he has got to take the 
next step, and that is to make-it per- 
fectly clear to the leaders of labor and 
the leaders of industry who are engag- 
ing in this economic civil war that not 
only their welfare but, the more impor- 
tant thing, the welfare of this country 
cannot permit a prolonged continuation 
of this economic civil war between labor 
and management in the country’s major 
industries. 

Mr. President, in the last analysis these 
disputes must be settled by somebody’s 
judgment. Maybe it will be Charlie Wil- 
son’s judgment in the General Motors 
case, if he can succeed in beating down 
labor in that case, or maybe it will be the 
union’s Thomas’ judgment if it succeeds 
in prevailing over General Motors. But, 
oh, at what a cost to all concerned, in- 
cluding the general welfare of the coun- 
try. I say the parties have demonstrat- 
ed, as I have told them in the hearing 
room, that we cannot count on them 
for a fair exercise of judgment in the 
Solution of these critical strikes, be- 
cause they are men who now have 
locked themselves together in a dead- 
lock. It is an emotional deadlock. 
Anger, not reason, prevails to a too great 
degree. Their attitude is, as far as in- 
dustry is concerned, “You either take the 
wages we offer or else,” and labor says, 
“You give us the wages we demand or 
else.” It is a production strike by both 
industry and labor. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I have been 
extremely interested in the Senator’s 
discussion because of his intimate and 
very profound knowledge of the broad 
Subject about which he is talking, I 
Snould like to ask him whether there are 
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not two phases to this whole industrial 
and economic problem, One is the prob- 
lem of reasonable and equitable wages 
and working conditions for labor. The 
other is the problem of latitude of man- 
agement to operate within the sphere of 
economic conditions in our whole na- 
tional economy. In other words can we 
put controls upon the exercise of man- 
agement in its sphere and meanwhile dic- 
tate to management what it must do in 
the question of the economics of labor? 
Can we hold prices at an arbitrary level 
but give a free hand and free rein or a 
free field in the cost field of that busi- 
ness? 

Mr. MORSE. I think that is a very 
pertinent and vital question, and, may I 
say to the Senator from Iowa, those fac- 
tors are involved in the picture, and 
many more, and I want to address my- 
self to those factors as I proceed. I quite 
agree with the implications of the Sena- 
tor’s question, namely, that we are not 
dealing here with a labor struggle under 
normal economic conditions. We are 
dealing here with war conditions. The 
war is not over as far as the economic 
life of this country is concerned. It will 
not be until two great threats are re- 
moved: The threat of inflation, and this 
great threat of scarcity of goods which 
makes it impossible for competitive fac- 
tors to function in their normal way. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator again yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. That is the 
point I hope the Senator would bring 
out; that we are not permitting gen- 
uine collective bargaining between labor 
and management to operate, because 
our economy is today compelled to op- 
erate with restrictions thrown about it 
arbitrarily under the conditions and sit- 
uation of war and the stringencies in- 
cident to recovery. 

Mr. MORSE. That is why I have em- 
phasized, and shall continue to empha- 
size, as I discuss from time to time this 
problem in the Senate, that we are not 
dealing in this period of our national 
life with normal economic conditions 
under which these forces of collective 
bargaining, mediation, and conciliation 
can function effectively. They cannot 
do it as long as we find it necessary to 
maintain needed controls over prices 
and distribution of scarce and vitally 
needed goods. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield for one more 
question? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. In _ other 
words, in a normal peacetime competi- 
tive economy the question of wages or 
working conditions comes up for settle- 
ment and decision. In considering the 
question in a normal peacetime competi- 
tive economy management can calculate 
what prices it must get, what enlarged 
outlets perhaps increased production will 
give it, and all similar factors, and there- 
by have freedom on the one side to deal, 
and labor can have freedom on the other 
side to deal in a free, open, competitive 
collective-bargaining system. Today 
those general economic conditions do not 
exist to permit that latitude. 
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Mr. MORSE. The Senator is right. 
Those are all factors which muct be taken 
into account. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. Would the Senator 
advise terminating the emergency period, 
and eliminating controls so that we 
could have free collective bargaining, let 
us say, at some date in the future, 60 
or 90 days, or does the Senator feel that 
we should continue to operate under the 
controls which exist because of the war- 
time emergency? 

Mr. MORSE. For the time being it is 
the opinion of the Senator from Oregon 
that we should continue the emergency 
controls. They are necessary to ckeck 
inflation. They, however, should be ad- 
justed quickly as production reduces the 
scarcity of goods. ‘ 

Mr. WHERRY. Then does the Senator 
think we should have control of prices 
and control of production under the one 
head? 

Mr. MORSE. Yes; and that is why I 
make the plea that we should lay aside 
for the time being the use of economic 
weapons which are being used by labor 
and management in trying to win posi- 
tions of advantage in these disputes. 
The Government owes it to the pagties to 
agree upon a definite price policy for 
the next 12 months, and then the dis- 
putes should be arbitrated under that 
policy. If, in a given case, a price in- 
crease is necessary in order to allow a 
fair wage, it should be granted. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. The distinguished Sena- 
tor from Nebraska propounded practi- 
cally the question I wanted to ask the 
able Senator from Oregon. As I gath- 
ered from the colloquy engaged in be- 
tween the Senator from Iowa and the 
Senator from Oregon, the Senator from 
Oregon was not in favor of the elimina- 
tion of ali controls. I understand that 
that is not the position taken by the Sen- 
ator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. Quite the opposite is the 
position of the Senator from Oregon. 
What the Senator from Oregon is try- 
ing to make clear, as far as his personal 
view is concerned, is that we must de- 
cide these disputes without resort to 
economic force. There are three parties 
to these disputes, industry, labor, and 
the Government. The Government can- 
not take the attitude which I think too 
many of our officials have been taking, 
that they do not have an interest in the 
actual settlement of the disputes them- 
selves. I think the Government has a 
vital interest in the settlement of these 
disputes. If we can only.get steel settled, 
that would break the log jam, and I think 
maximum production would be on its 
way. But I want to see steel settled by 
way of a full disclosure of all the evi- 
dence involved in the dispute—a full 
disclosure by labor, management, and 
Government. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator again yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. I regret that I must 
leave the Senate Chamber shortly, and 


President, will 
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will not be able to listen to the further 
remarks of the able Senator. 

I should like to make this one observa- 
tion, however, before I leave. I disagree 
with the Senator in his condemnation of 
the President of the United States for his 
failure to bring order out of the economic 
chaos that now exists. I doubt if any 
man could have done more than Presi- 
dent Truman has in an honest, sincere 
effort to bring labor and management 
together. There is still time. I am not 
a pessimist at all respecting the situa- 
tion at the present time. I never have 
been a pessimist in my whole life. I am 
a confirmed optimist about America and 
her future. I know that the conditions 
at this particular time are strained and 
that the economic chaos which exists is 
not for the best interest of the greatest 
number, but I am certain, Mr. President, 
that within a.reasonably short time the 
underbrush will be removed and that this 
country will be on its way to a financial 
boom the like of which has never been 
known in any period of peace in the past. 

I wish these strikes might be settled 
now, and I agree with the able Senator 
from Oregon that labor and manage- 
ment are both to blame, so far as I can 
see by reading the actual lines and read- 
ing between the lines. 

I dq not know what more the President 
could have done. I should like to have 
the Senator tell the country what he 
thinks the President of the United States 
ought to do, more than he has done, and 
whether or not he believes that the Presi- 
dent should take over steel plants and 
every other industry throughout the 
country in which strikes are now occur- 
Ting. If he does that, I know that the 
Same group that has cried “dictatorship” 
ever since I have been in Congress will 
again raise the same cry. They have 
talked about the totalitarian powers 
which the administration wanted, and 
expected some day to seize. The same 
hue and cry will come from the lips of 
those who now condemn the President 
of the United States for not doing some- 
thing. They will say, “The time has 
come when the New Deal administra- 
tion’’—which is still condemned on the 
floor of the Senate—“has seized the op- 
portunity to take over and become the 
real dictator of this country.” 

Mr. President, there is no more dic- 
tatorship in the mind of the President of 
the United States than there is in the 
mind of any Member of the Senate. 
Everyone knows that to be true; but 
what I have suggested is exactly what 
would havpen, 

The President may be compelled, in 
the best interests of the greatest number, 
to take over the steel industry, because, 
as steel goes, so goes the Nation. So far 
as consumer goods are concerned, we 
cannot get along unless we have steel. 

Today the President of the United 
States is laboring under the most difficult 
conditions which ever confronted any 
man who sat in the White House. He 
was catapulted into that position over- 
night through the death of the late great 
President Roosevelt, bringing upon his 
shoulders the most tremendous burdens 
ever assumed by any man who ever went 
into that high office. Knowing him as 
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I do, Iam not going to condemn him. I 
think he has done everything that any 
reasonable man could do in the way of 
settlement of strikes. Some say that he 
should never have intervened in the be- 
ginning. There are those who say that 
he should not have called the labor-man- 
agement conference last December. 
Some say that he should never have in- 
tervened, but should have permitted col- 
lective bargaining to run its course. I 
do not know. I confess that I do not 
know exactly what should be done; but 
I have faith in my country, in the leaders 
in Congress, and in the President of the 
United States and his advisers. I hbe- 
lieve that ultimately they will solve these 
problems. 

I know that there are some who con- 
demn the advisers of the President. 
That is always done in the case of every 
President, and it will continue to be done 
in the future, regardless of who is Presi- 
dent. But I take off my hat to a real 
American, a man who comes from the 
section of the country where I live, a 
man who every Member of the Senate 
knows to be a real, true, hard-hitting, 
honest-to-God American. He is sitting 
there hour after hour, day after day, and 
night after night, working overtime in 
an attempt to solve these problems and 
do the best he can with the best avail- 
able advice. America has never failed, 
either in peace or war, and she will not 
fail this time. Some of these days we 
shall be out of this mess, and happiness 
and prosperity will be here again, not- 
withstanding what critics say to the con- 
trary. 

I thank the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. I am very glad to have 
the Senator’s remarks. I always find 
the Senator from Illinois very persuasive. 
I marvel at the fine job he does when he 
finds it necessary to rise on the floor of 
the Senate and defend the administra- 
tion. I think the administration is very 
fortunate to have a Member of the Sen- 
ate who is so ready to defend it. But in 
this instance I find the Senator most un- 
convincing. 

Nothing the Senator from Illinois has 
said can change the record of this ad- 
ministration in the field of labor rela- 
tions. It is a record of vacillation, con- 
fusion, and failure. The labor situation 
in America today is all the proof I need 
to cite as to the failure of this admin- 
istration to develop a reconversion pro- 
gram. The tremendous shut-down of 
industry from which the country is suf- 
fering is so unnecessary, and would not 
have occurred if the administration had 
developed a coordinated reconversion 
policy and not a program of vacillation 
and departmental conflicts. 

Just look at the jurisdictional disputes 
within the Government in the field of 
labor relations. We need go no further 
to find part of the cause of the great 
difficulty confronting us in the field of 
labor. When we talk with leaders of 
labor and of industry what do they say, 
almost unanimously? “We do not know 
from day to day what this administra- 
tion’s policies are. We think they are 
one thing today, and tomorrow we find 
that they are completely reversed.” 
There is no leadership in the administra- 
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tion so far as labor disputes are con- 
cerned upon which we can count for a 
consistency of policy. 

I return to my major thesis. These 
disputes must be decided. The Senato; 
from Illinois [Mr. Lucas] refers to the 
labor-management conference. Cer. 
tainly I think there should have been 
a labor-management conference. It 
should have been held much sooner than 
it was held. When I was a member of 
the War Labor Board we used to talk at 
great length about the manifold prob- 
lems which would face us when reconver- 
sion was upon us. I say that this admin- 
istration should have planned for that 
reconversion period long before vJ- 
day. The labor-management conference 
should have been held at a much earlier 
date, and when it was called the Govern- 
ment should not have walked out on it. 
That is what happened. The Govern- 
ment walked out on the conference, 

The Government is a very important 
party to the labor-relations program 
which is to prevail during the reconver- 
sion. The advice and the negotiating 
help of Government officials in the de- 
termination of policy by that conference 
were needed throughout the conference. 
I have talked with members of the con- 
ference. Many of them say that one 
reason the conference failed, among 
many other reasons, was that the mem- 
bers of the conference did not know what 
the governmental policy was going to be. 
The Government ran away from the 
wage and the price issues. The confer- 
ence was really called upon to set a labor 
pattern for a reconversion period which 
was still a war period, and will continue 
to be a war period until the danger of 
inflation is past and the problems of 
maximum production are solved. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. Iam glad to yield to the 
Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. McMAHON. I presume the Sena- 
tor is speaking about the ill-fated labor- 
management conference? 

Mr. MORSE. That was my last refer- 
ence. 

Mr. MCMAHON. I think the Senator 
will agree that that conference was called 
for the purpose of seeing if industry and 
labor could not meet on common ground 
and recommend a policy. I was not aware 
that it had been called together to be 
dictated to by the Government of the 
United States. It was my conception of 
it that the Government called a confer- 
ence of the two parties for the purpose of 
seeing whether or not they could come 
forward with a joint declaration of policy 
which would have been satisfactory to all 
the people of the country. 

Mr. MORSE. I am very much in- 
terested in hearing the Senator from 
Connecticut, as well as the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Lucas], express great fear 
of governmental dictation in the field of 
labor relations, especially when we pause 
and recognize the part that Government 
has had to play in the field of industria! 
relations under the law of national 
necessity during the entire war. The 


time for such governmental functioning 
has not passed, and it cannot pass, as | 
stated earlier in my remarks, until eco- 
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nomic laws can work under normal con- 
ditions. The Government has a very 
yital part to play in the reconversion 
labor policies of this country. What I 
wish to avoid, if I can help to avoid it, 
is governmental control of industry. 
Government seizure and operation of in- 
dustry must be avoided, but Government 
cannot permit a general stoppage of pro- 
duction in America because of Govern- 
ment’s failure to adopt reconversion 
policies that permit of production at a 
fair wage and a fair profit. 

But we cannot have a settlement of 
these disputes,-as the Senator from Iowa 
(Mr. HICKENLOOPER] pointed out a few 
moments ago, until both labor and in- 
dustry know what the economic policy 
of this Government is to be for the next 
12 months, or until we reach the point 
where we can say, “We have whipped 
the danger of inflation, and we have 
production so operating that normal 
competitive factors which are the most 
desirable means of controlling prices un- 
der normal conditions are again at work 
in our economy.” 

As I have stated, I believe that labor 
leaders should be concerned today pri- 
marily with real wages, not money wages. 
Real wages will determine the standard 
of living of labor. If we continue to 
try to tie wages to changes in cost of 
living, that formula will only feed an 
inflationary spiral. It will not produce 
increases in real wages. 

So I think it is of the utmost impor- 
tance that industry, labor, and the Presi- 
dent, or representatives of the President, 
sit down and try to reach either an un- 
derstanding as to what the reconversion 
wage-price policy shall be or an agree- 
ment to submit individual disputes to 
voluntary arbitration, with the under- 
standing that the decision of the arbi- 
trator will be based upon the evidence 
submitted to him by labor, by industry, 
and by Government officials who admin- 
ister the economic policies of the Gov- 
ernment. On the basis of such evidence 
the arbitrator should render a fair and 
impartial decision, with the definite un- 
derstanding in advance that the decision 
will be accepted by industry, by labor, 
and by the Government. 

I repeat that I think it is necessary 
that we have decisions today. In the 
interest of national security and in the 
interest of the perpetuation of the pri- 
vate property economy, we cannot just- 
ily a further continuance of economic 
civil war. We see about us on the Hill 
these days the results of the hysteria 
which will be intensified if this civil war 
continues. Il-considered legislation will 
be proposed day by day, when what we 
need to solve these particular disputes is 
not legislation at all but impartial ar- 
bitration decisions. 

We need fair-minded decisions, ren- 
dered by impartial men. I do not agree 
with Mr. Robertson, chairman of the 
board of directors of the Westinghouse 
Co., who testified this morning; nor do I 
agree with Mr. Charles Wilson, of Gen- 
eral Motors. Those men say, in effect, 

that they do not believe they can get im- 
Partial decisions. I say that that is a 
ad commentary on America. It is an 
undeserved reflection upon our Govern- 
tent, I do not care who occupies the 
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position of President of the United 
States. I happen to believe that who- 
ever occupies the position of President 
of the United States can and will, if 
called upon, appoint fair-minded men 
who will render fair judgments in these 
disputes on the basis of the evidence. I 
wish the President would urge the parties 
to adopt such a procedure of their own 
free will. I do not think we can delay 
longer. I think notice must be served 
on industry and labor that they must 
submit these disputes to judgment. I 
think the President of the United States 
should ask them to come forward on a 
voluntary basis and submit such disputes 
to judgment. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. McMAHON. Assuming that such 
a condition comes to pass and that the 
parties refuse to abide by the judgment 
or the arbitration award, does the Sen- 
ator suggest that acceptance be compul- 
sory? 

Mr. MORSE. I wish to discuss that 
point in detail because that question 
raises the seriousness of the problem. I 
say to the Senator from Connecticut that 
this country cannot permit a general 
strike pattern throughout its economy to 
develop. I happen to be one of those who 
believes that a general strike or the ef- 
fects of a general strike never can be 
countenanced by our Government. I 
happen to believe that when we are con- 
fronted by a general strike, either on the 
part of labor or on the part of industry, 
Government must use whatever force it is 
necessary to use in order to see to it that 
the economy of the country proceeds with 
production. If the leaders of labor or the 
leaders of industry in this country, either 
one or both, take the position that they 
will have an out-and-out civil war in an 
abnormal reconversion economic period 
in our history, then I think a serious 
challenge to the public interest is drawn. 
In the face of such a challenge I say di- 
rectly to the Senator, “Yes; then the 
Government should proceed with what- 
ever force of Government it is necessary 
to use in order to see to it that innocent 
millions of American citizens do not have 
their livelihood jeopardized by such a 
flouting of the public interest.” 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. HATCH. Just before the Senator 
from Oregon was interrupted by the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut, he said that no- 
tice should be served now on the warring 
factions that the course of action he 
proposes will be taken. How would that 
notice be served? What authority would 
be behind it? 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator from New 
Mexico was not here when I began my 
remarks. At the beginning of my re- 
marks I indicated that I felt that the 
President of the United States should ex- 
ercise that leadership and should exer- 
cise it right now. I think the President 
should go on the radio and tell the Amer- 
ican people that the day of judgment has 
come as far as the economic life of this 
country is concerned, and that we have 
to determine now whether we are going 
to have these disputes settled on a fair 
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and impartial! basis or whether we are 
going to let the forces of labor and the 
forces of industry paralyze the produc- 
tion of desperately needed goods. Please 
note that I am pointing out that this is 
not a struggle between union A and em- 
ployer ‘B, but this production stoppage 
situation is fast becoming a pattern of 
production stoppage in America that will 
have the effects of a general strike if it 
goes on much longer. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I was not 
critical of what the Senator was saying, 
but I wish to call his attention to the 
fact that in my opinion, instead of ask- 
ing the President of the United States 
to take such a step, the Congress of the 
United States has the duty and obliga- 
tion first to enact laws sufficient to give 
the President or some tribunal the neces- 
sary legal authority to serve the notice 
to which the Senator has so eloquently 
and ably referred. 

Mr. MORSE. I have already stated 
that in my judgment no laws are neces- 
sary in order to settle these disputes. 
I believe that if labor statesmen and in- 
dustrial statesmen would be told by their 
Government that it would sit down with 
them and present evidence on the basis 
of which impartial minds could settle 
the disputes from the standpoint of 
labor, industry, and Government, there 
would be no difficulty in obtaining the 
arbitration agreement ‘which I propose. 

I say that frankly, recognizing that 
Mr. Wilson, Mr. Robertson, and others 
who have testified before the committee 
have said they do not favor arbitration 
because they do not think impartial men 
would be obtained. I do not think they 
represent the views of industrial states- 
men in America. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I regret 
that I was otherwise detained, and thus 
was unable to hear all the Senator’s re- 
marks. Consequently I did not hear 
what he said about Mr. Robertson. But 
I have heard the same statement made 
by others. The representatives of in- 
dustry do not seem to have any confi- 
dence that such a result would be ob- 
tained. I say that the Congress itself 
must first provide the necessary ma- 
chinery. 

Mr. MORSE. I do not share the Sen- 
ator’s views, because it seems to me that 
at this time we must approach the prob- 
lem of labor legislation from a long- 
term standpoint, and if we are going to 
have labor legislation it should be legisla- 
tion which is not devisc 1 to meet the 
present situation, because I do not think 
any labor legislation can meet this sit- 
uation. But I think the President of 
the United States can meet it by using 
the prestige of his office to lead these 
great forces of labor and industry to a 
common-sense arbitration approach to 
this problem. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I would 
not ask the Senator to yield to me again, 
except for the fact 





Mr. MORSE. I am glad to have the 
Senator make a statement. 
Mr. HATCH. That the Senator made 


a statement with which I am in such 
complete accord that I wish to state that 
more than 2 years ago I favored working 
out long-term legislation, not with a 
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view to meeting a particular labor sit- 
uation, because I have always insisted 
that such legislation is nearly always 
bad, but because I still insist that such 
long-term legislation properly includes 
measures for a complete long-range pat- 
tern, provided for necessary machinery 
with which to settle these difficulties, as 
the Senator has indicated. 

I do not wish to place all the blame on 
the President of the United States. He 
appointed a fact-finding commission, 
but its findings were rejected; and when 
the President sought to arrive at a com- 
promise offer, that was rejected. Under 
existing laws the President does not have 
the power to do more. All he can do is 
attempt to proceed with arbitration, but 
he is powerless if his suggestions are 
flouted. 

When Government speaks, either 
through the President or through an 
agency, it should be backed with sufficient 
power to make its voice effective. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I have 
two comments to make in reply to what 
the Senator from New Mexico has said. 
The first is that at a later time I shall be 
very glad to discuss with the Senator, in 
debate on the floor of the Senate, the 
legislation he proposes. I think he knows 
that I do not find myself in agreement 
with him as to the soundness of such 
legislation. 

The second point I wish to make in re- 
ply to the comments made by the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico is that I feel that 
the President should continue to try to 
bring these parties to an agreement, at 
least to an agreement which will accept 
the judgment of someone whom he will 
appoint to render a decision on the basis 
of the evidence submitted by the three 
parties I have mentioned, namely, labor, 
industry, and the Government. 

It is true that the President has pro- 
posed fact-finding procedures, and it is 
true that fact-finding proposals have 
not been accepted. I think the Senator 
from New Mexico Knows it is my view 
that General Motors, regardless of 
whether it could agree with the rationale 
of the fact-finding report, should have 
accepted the monetary results of that 
report, and I think that steel should have 
done the same thing. But their reply 
is—and that is the matter on which I 
wish them to have their day in court, 
so to speak—that the amounts allowed 
by the fact-finding boards or suggested 
by the President in the steel case cannot 
be paid, because of certain governmental 
controls imposed upon them in regard to 
prices. 

I think they are entitled to have that 
evidence presented to someone who will 
sit as a judicial officer, so to speak, and 
I am making a plea for a judicial proc- 
ess, as contrasted with a fact-finding 
process. The distinction is vital and 
most important, because in the fact- 
finding process no one knows just what 
will be the facts upon which the fact- 
finding board ultimately will base its rec- 
ommendations. I think the parties are 
entitled to know what the arguments of 
Government officials are, and what evi- 
dence Government officials wish to pre- 
sent in regard to a given dispute. 

Let me digress further in regard to 
fact-finding procedures. I wish to point 
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out that sterile facts do not solve labor 
disputes. Facts in relation to judg- 
ments—that is, so-called value judg- 
ments—are what decide labor disputes. 

Mr. President, allow me to give one or 
two examples, Suppose a fact-finding 
board finds that an employer in a given 
case is paying wages as low as are being 
paid by any other employer in the com- 
munity. The typical conclusion of the 
ordinary person would be that he should 
not be required to pay any higher wage. 
That does not follow at all. It may 
follow. That may be the judgment of a 
judicial mind on the record taken as a 
whole. But that is not conclusive. We 
know that the struggle, the essence of 
the American labor movement—and why 
not be perfectly frank about it? The 
essence of the free labor movement lies 
in that great struggle of free men ever 
to improve their standard of living in an 
economy of private property, whereby 
they may enjoy a greater and greater 
share of the products of their labor. 
That, in my judgment, is the essence of 
the labor movement. That is a great 
challenge to private industry to ever 
improve its powers of production. To 
improve its efficiency, its technology, and 
its production methods, so that it can 
give free men a steadily improved stand- 
ard of living and at the same time make 
a decent profit. As I see it, that is the 
sum and substance of the so-called free 
enterprise system. It is a great system. 

Mr. President, I try to be honest in 
these matters. I happen to be one who 
says to employers, “Quit kidding your- 
selves.” If our American free-education 
system continues to spread enlighten- 
ment among all our people, it automati- 
cally follows that over the decades pri- 
vate industry will receive less of a profit 
than it receives when men are not well or- 
ganized and well informed and when the 
wishes of consumers are not as fully de- 
veloped as they will be developed as we 
move along in our economy to a better 
and better standard of living. In my 
labor philosophy, that theory happens 
to be very basic. I assert that the pri- 
vate-property economy will never survive 
in the future unless it is able to adjust 
itself to that constant challenge of rais- 
ing, through improved efficiency of the 
private-property economy, the standard 
of living of all our people. 

Mr. President, what greater purpose 
can a private-property economy per- 
form for man? I think that is the chal- 
lenge which industrial statesmen in this 
country are trying to meet and they wel- 
come it. 

But, to return to the main thesis of 
my statement, I assert that these dis- 
putes cannot be decided by fact-finding 
boards. 

They must be decided by the exercise 
of judgment rendered by fair-minded 
men. This country wants a decision on 
the subject of steel, and on the subject 
of General Motors and all of the rest of 
the disputes. I assert that the parties 


involved should recognize that they must 
submit voluntarily to impartial judg- 
ments on the merits of these disputes. 
They should see that no ultimate good 
can be gained by continuing this knock- 
down, drag-out fight which is now taking 
place between labor and industry. 
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Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, wil) 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I think the able 
Senator from Oregon has stated the case 
for the American private-enterprise sys- 
tem quite clearly. I was well pleased 
with his statement. 

My observation is that he has stated 
exactly what has happened in America 
for 150 years. Private industry has been 
increasing the standard of living of all its 
people, including labor. I well remem- 
ber when, years ago, labor was receiving 
half what it is receiving today. My ob- 
servation is that wages have steadily in- 
creased. I think that the private-enter- 
prise system has been a success. I be- 
lieve that it will continue to be a success. 

I do not agree with the able Senator 
from Oregon that the President of the 
United States should settle labor dis- 
putes. I do not think that it is within 
his province to settle them. I question 
very much if he has the law behind him, 
other than the war power authority 
which was given him, to settle such dis- 
putes. In my opinion, Mr. President, if 
anyone has failed, we in Congress have 
failed in that we have failed to demand 
the enactment of labor laws which would 
have prevented some of the strikes which 
are now taking place. 

As I have already stated, I do not be- 
lieve it is the duty or responsibility of 
the President of the United States to 
settle strikes, or any other problems 
existing between private enterprise and 
labor. I do not Lnow why the President 
of the United States should be called upon 
to settle a strike or a dispute between 
a labor organization and a private enter- 
prise, any more than he should be called 
upon to decide or to settle a lawsuit be- 
tween two persons. I repeat that, in my 
opinion, if anyone has failed in this 
crisis it has been the Congress, and not 
the President of the United States. I 
believe that as soon as the Congress passes 
a few proper laws the entire matter will 
be cleared up. I have reference to the 
OPA and its attitude toward prices. I 
refer also to a couple of things which I 
think should be done in respect to labor. 
In my opinion the union should be held 
responsible for its contracts, just as all 
individual and corporations should be 
held responsible for the contracts entered 
into by them. I cannot see how any 
fair or honest man could object. 
Frankly, that is about as far as I am 
willing to go in connection with labor 
legislation. I cannot agree that the 
President of the United States should 
spend his time trying to settle labor 
disputes. We in the Congress should 
enact laws by which that can be done, 
and the labor organizations and private 
industry should live up to those laws, and 
do so without requiring. any interference 
on the part of the President of the United 
States. , 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Indiana for the re- 
marks which he has made. I have two 
points which I wish to make in regard to 
what he has said, and then I shall yield 
to the Senator from Michigan (Mr. Frr- 
cuson], and then to the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. Hatcu)}. 
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As I have said, Mr. President, I find 
myself in complete agreement with the 
observation of the Senator from Indiana 
with regard to the private-property econ- 
omy. Isay to labor and to industry that 
I know of no economy which could be 
possible in a democracy except a private- 
property economy without losing our 
political democracy. I think that they 
are so connected that they cannot be 
separated. If we were to do away with 
our private-property economy we would 
have to substitute some form of statism, 
or some form of state economy. Then 
our political democracy would be at an 
end. That is another reason why I say 
to labor and industry that in my judg- 
ment they should not risk the continu- 
ance of the present break-down in pro- 
duction. They should not risk the future 
of their own economic interests by re- 
sorting to econemic civil war at a time 
when the country is faced with inflation 
and a great scarcity of goods. 

As to the second point which was made 
by the Senator from Indiana, it is not my 
suggestion that the President of the 
United States should settle disputes but, 
instead, that he should use the prestige 
of his great office and say to the leaders 
of industry and labor, “It is time for you 
to submit your differences to a judg- 
ment. I am willing to offer my good of- 
fices in order to make available to you 
the judicial process of impartial minds 
being brought to bear upon evidence 
which Government, industry, and labor 
will submit as to the merits of these dis- 
putes. It shall be understood that all 
parties will proceed with production 
upon the basis of such decisions.” 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, the 
citizens of my State are greatly inter- 
ested in and concerned with this great 
question involving labor and manage- 
ment, because my State is an important 
one from the standpoint of industrial 
production. I am a great believer in the 
judicial process, for by it disputes can 
ke settled by men who are not prejudiced 
or biased. I am greatly concerned with 
the question, for example, of the United 
States Steel Corp. The question con- 
cerning that organization is entirely dif- 
ferent from the one concerning the Gen- 
eral Motors Corp. In the case of the 
General Motors Corp., only one company 
is involved, whereas in the case of the 
United States Steel Corp., and in the 
Steel industry generally, there are in- 
volved many separate companies. There 
is also involved in that situation the 
question of monopoly, as to whether or 
not arbitration or the judicial process 
can be applied to one company with one 
man at its head such as, for example, Mr. 
Fairless, or whether judicial process must 
be exercised in the interest of the future 
of America with relation to monopoly. 
I should like to have the Senator’s opin- 
10n on that point. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, it is a 
very good point. Let us assume that the 
distinguished Senator from Michigan, 
able judge that he is, were assigned the 
task of arbitrating, on the basis of the 
€viaence to be presented, the dispute 
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concerning steel. I take it for granted 
that the arbitrator would want to have 
made available to him for his judgment 
the evidence which wouid be presented 
by labor, the Government, and by all the 
steel companies concerned. Of course, 
steel is the real crux of this whole prob- 
lem. Once we can agree on price poli- 
cies, it will not be difficult for a fair 
judgment to be rendered on the basis of 
the evidence that would be submitted in 
steel. 

Mr. President, I am about to close. 

Mr. HATCH. I apologize to the Sena- 
tor. I wish to say that I am very glad the 
Senator has brought this subject up. I 
am sorry it is so late in the afternoon. 
I should like to see the discussion con- 
tinue. I should like to see a full member- 
ship of the Senate prcsent, and Senators 
express their views upon this most criti- 
cal situation. 

Again referring to the measure pend- 
ing before the Senate Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor, which the Senator in- 
troduced, what I wanted to say was that 
I think the Senator has made as able an 
argument for the legislation as I have 
heard. In fact, everything he has ex- 
pressed here today is included within 
the bill. 

Certainly, the distinction he makes be- 
tween fact-finding commissions and vol- 
untary arbitration is recognized in the 
main. I agree with the Senator as to 
fact-finding commissions in their field 
being altogether different from arbitra- 
tion. Certainly, I should like very much 
to see the differences now existing sub- 
mitted, as he has suggested, to voluntary 
arbitration, with each party agreeing to 
accept the award of the arbitrators. 
Frankly, I do not know how that can be 
done at this stage of the proceedings 
without legislation, and I am not urging 
that a bill be passed now or that one be 
passed exactly as the Senator’s bill was 
written. I want it improved and per- 
fected, made good. I want good legis- 
lation, and I think it is needed. 

The Senator will recall that in the 
hearings before the committee, when Mr, 
Reuther was testifying on the GM strike, 
he mentioned the fact that the workers 
had submitted an agreement for volun- 
tary arbitration to management, and 
management had rejected it. He did not 
go into the details, and I do not intend 
to do so this afternoon, but this signifi- 
cant question was asked him by the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania [Mr. GuFrrey]: 
“Would you now be willing to arbitrate?” 

His flat reply was, “No. They had 
their chance and they refused it.”’ 

I do not know how to meet such a sit- 
uation as that. That is why I join with 
the Senator now as he is making public 
the invitation to these parties to arbi- 
trate. I hope the statement of the Sen- 
ator will be effective. I am sure the 
President would be only too glad to ap- 
point a fair and impartial board, if the 
parties would agree in advance to submit 
all their facts to arbitration, and not only 
be bound by the decision of the board, 
but that the decision would be made 
upon the evidence submitted. I think 
that is a good point. Again, I thank the 
Senator for bringing this matter up. 
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Mr. MORSE. I thank the Senator for 
his remarks. I have no illusions about 
any invitation I might extend to the par- 
ties, because I have already extended 
such an invitation, as the Senator knows, 
in the committee hearings. However, I 
have great confidence that if the Presi- 
dent of the United States should make 
clear to these parties—and I think it 
should be made clear to them—that they 
are under the same patriotic compulsions 
and obligations that existed in the midst 
of the war, and that they should proceed 
with this process of settlement for pa- 
triotic reasons, if for none other—I say 
I think that if the President would make 
that plea, we would know for a certainty 
whether the parties want to act in good 
faith or bad faith, so far as the public 
interest is concerned. They just cannot 
answer the fact that a continuation of 
this paralyzing national strike pattern 
by both industry and labor is likely to 
endanger the very stability of our eco- 
nomic system. Hence it is not flag wav- 
ing to call upon them in the national 
interest to submit their differences to 
decision as I suggest. 

Mr. HATCH. I thought that when 
the Senator submitted his offer of com- 
promise, they had refused. Now shall 
the President of the United States again, 
representing the dignity of this Govern- 
ment, because the President speaks for 
the people of America in a matter of this 
kind, submit again this country to the 
whims and will of warring parties, and 
let them reject once more a plea from 
the President? Suppose it were rejected, 
then what would happen? 

Mr. MORSE. I shall come to that in 
a moment; but let us take the first part 
of the question. 

I think it makes quite a difference 
whether the parties are asked to do some- 
thing without having had an opportunity 
to present their full evidence on the 
basis of agreed-upon judicial procedures 
for determination of the question. My 
proposal for arbitration under the lead- 
ership of the President, is far different 
from the procedures the President has 
followed to date. I would like to see it 
tried. I think the country would, too. 

Do not misunderstand me. I think the 
President has tried to be exceedingly fair 
with these parties, and I assert that I 
think the President is trying to avoid— 
and I think up until now he has been 
right in trying to avoid—imposing com- 
pulsion upon the parties. But I think he 
is almost at the point of having to say 
to these parties, “Unless you will volun- 
tarily agree to a judicial process for the 
settlement of these disputes, then the 
Government cannot longer permit pa- 
ralysis of our economy to continue.” 

Mr. HATCH. What is he going to do 
if it reaches that point? 

Mr. MORSE. That is the second part 
of the Senator’s question, and I am com- 
ing to that. Let us put it right on top of 
the table. 

Let us assume that for the next 90-day 
period—in fact, the testimony of one 
witness was that they could continue for 


9 weeks or longer to fight this matter 





out 
Mr. HATCH. There not any 
question on the part of the witnesses. 


They were very positive. 








# 
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Mr. MORSE. That it could go on for 
8 weeks? 

Mr. HATCH. Yes. 

Mr. MORSE. That is right. I say 
that not only the economic welfare of 
this country cannot permit any such 
long civil war between industry and 
labor, but I say that our very national 
security itself cannot permit it. I think 
both labor and industry will stage a 
Samson act within the temple of our 
private property economy if they take 
the attitude that for a long period of 
time they should be allowed to continue 
to avoid judgment by impartial men in 
the settlement of these disputes. 

Mr. HATCH. That is the question. 
Suppose they do. 

Mr. MORSE. If they take that posi- 
tion, and insist upon staging what 
amounts to a general strike in this coun- 
try, then the Government will have to 
do everything it can to keep the wheels 
of production going. 

Mr. HATCH. Again, what is that? 
What can the Government do? 

Mr. MORSE. There are many things 
the Government can do. Let us take 
the case of steel. Under those circum- 
stances, it will have to take over the 
steel industry, with all the inefficiencies 
and the dangers that will involve. We 
must have steel to maintain our Ameri- 
can economy. It is basic to our great 
manufacturing system. 

Mr. HATCH. That would mean seiz- 
ing the plants. 

Mr. MORSE. Of course. 

Mr. HATCH. And operation of pri- 
vate property. 

Mr. MORSE. Of course it will mean 
that. 

Mr. HATCH. Would it not be far bet- 
ter to have a law, under the circum- 
stances, requiring compulsory arbitra- 
tion? 

Mr. MORSE. But then you have the 
same question to answer. Suppose there 
were such a law, and 300,000 steelworkers 
said, “So what?” Or suppose 90,000 
packing-house workers said, “So what?” 
It cannot be done by compulsion, and I 
am not pleading for compulsion. I am 
pleading for the President of the United 
States to try to make clear to these par- 
ties what a critical period it is we are 
living in, and how wrong it is for them 
to indulge in this economic civil war. 
Legislation will not solve it but good 
faith conduct of the parties will. 

Mr. HATCH. I fail to follow the Sen- 
ator, because in one breath he asks for 
compulsion and says that in the final 
analysis compulsion is the only remedy, 
but on the other hand he says we cannot 
have a law to enforce compulsion. 

Mr. MORSE. But we do not need a 
law to apply the law of national neces- 
sity in case olf a general strike. We do 
not need a law for that. If we reach the 
point where they wou!d not agree to the 
President’s invitation to indulge in vol- 
untary arbitration, and we found our- 
selves confronted with a condition of a 
general strike throughout this country, 
we could apply the law of national neces- 

sity. It exists. It is there. No addi- 
tional law is needed to apply it. Ido not 
think it will ever have to be applied if 


the administration makes clear that it 
will cooperate in such a program as I 
have outlined. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I wish 
we had time.to continue this discussion. 
I should like to discuss the law of na- 
tional necessity, a law with which I am 
not familiar. Power can be exercised 
only under the Constitution and the laws 
of the land. There is no law of national 
necessity under which power can be ex- 
ercised. Rather than leave such grave 
problems in the hands of the Executive, 
no matter who the Executive may be, 
to be dealt with under some over-all law, 
which has never been known to exist, my 
thought is that the Congress itself must 
write the law according to the Consti- 
tution. 

Mr. MORSE. I shall be very glad to 
discuss that. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President—— 

Mr. MORSE. I will say to the Senator 
from New Mexico that I am almost 
through. I shall be very glad to dis- 
cuss the matter of voluntary action ver- 
sus Government compulsion at a later 
date. I fear Government compulsion 
and I plead for common sense voluutary 
action. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Iam glad to know that 
the Senator from Oregon is almost 
through because some of the opponents 
of the bill are becoming impatient and 
they are about to sign a petition for 
cloture. 

Mr. MORSE. I wish they would. It 
would be a good precedent. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I wish tosummarize by saying that 
I think it is very unfortunate for the 
Senate of the United States to take a 
recess until Monday noon because there 
are so Many very vital subjects which I 
think ought to be fully discussed by the 
Senate in an attempt to determine what 
our national policy on these issues should 


be. 

I think I should like to close by point- 
ing out that after listening to the wit- 
nesses before the Senate Committee on 
Education and Labor I take note of the 
fact that back in the defense days, Mr. 
President, we talked about taking the 
profit out of war, and yet when you get 
into these labor cases, when you start 
analyzing some of the motivations be- 
hind them, you come right up against 
the stark fact that we did not take the 
profit out of war. This country today 
is bulging with blood money. We took 
the profit out of war for some. Most of 
those are under white crosses. Some 
are trying to rehabilitate themselves to 
a peacetime economy in a disabled con- 
dition. We did not take the profit out of 
war when we followed certain tax poli- 
cies in this country. 

So I close, Mr. President, by saying 
that I think there is an obligation of this 
Congress to proceed to consider some of 
these economic problems, which must be 
resolved if we are to have a sound recon- 
version program. We should not hesi- 
tate to spend long hours here on the floor 
of the Senate in an endeavor to work 
out solutions to some of these problems. 

For example, a resolution about to be 
introduced deserves, in my judgment, the 
very careful consideration of Congress. 
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Congress should carefully consider 
whether or not we are faced today with 
a strike, by labor and by industry, which 
amounts to a general strike. We should 
find out if our Government policy js 
so vacillating that men in labor and men 
in industry who wish to act in good faith 
are at a loss to know what policy they 
can follow in negotiating wage adjust- 
ments. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, in view 
of the remarks which have just been 
made by the distinguished Senator from 
Oregon, and by other Senators who took 
part in the debate, I think it should be 
said that there are those of us who are 
just as highly interested in interrelated 
factors which enter into maximum pro- 
duction as we are in the question of 
labor. I had hoped that the Senator 
would discuss some of those factors in 
connection with his address made today. 
Hearings which have been had almost 
daily in the Small Business Committee 
convince me that many of our labor prob- 
lems would be settled if we had a realistic, 
flexible price program. That is some- 
thing which is confronting not only the 
administration but the Congress. 

Yesterday I brought an illustration of 
what I am now speaking of before the 
Senate. That was the case of the Ford 
Motor Co. It is one thing to grant an 
increase in wages in order to solve labor 
situations, but it is another thing to 
provide that one who is responsible for 
production also be made responsible for 
prices. So I hope that in the further 
consideration of this subject, when it is 
discussed on the floor of the Senate next 
Monday, if there shall be such discus- 
sion, there shall also be considered the 
question whether the one who is re- 
sponsible for production shall also be 
responsible for the fixing of prices. If 
that is done we will have a realistic 
price program which will provide a 
profit in industry sufficient in many 
cases to permit an increase in wages. 
I think such a policy would result in 
settling many of the labor troubles which 
now confront us; but we do not need 
labor legislation to settle many of these 
troubles. 


AID TO GERMAN NATIONALS IN THE 
AMERICAN-OCCUPIED ZONE—CORREC- 
TION 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from New Mexico will bear with 
me, I wish to correct a statement I made 
in the Recorp. During a speech I made 
in the Senate on January 29, I made the 
following statement which is to be found 
on page 514 of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 

The only concession that this administra- 
tion has made to the American people on 
this issue— 


That is the question of giving aid to 
German nationals in the zone in Ger- 
many occupied by us— 


was announced in an Associated Press dis- 
patch January 27 in the New York Herald 
Tribune. According to this dispatch, the 
administration has given permission to the 
American council of voluntary agencies to 
send relief to “special categories” of German 
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civilians. According to the dispatch, Lt. 
Gen. Lucius D. Clay, commanding the Amer- 
ican military government, authorized the 
American council to ship medical and sant- 
tary supplies, soap, cod liver oil, and infants’ 
food. The shipment of clothing is now per- 
mitted for the aged, the young children, 
pregnant women, nursing mothers, and the 
ill. 

Mr. President, I called the secretary of 
the President’s War Relief Control Board 
in Washington to check on whether or 
not that order had been placed in effect, 
and he told me it had not been; that it 


was merely a Suggested plan. So the cor-. 


rection I want to make is that there is no 
relief of any kind, medical or otherwise, 
being given to any of the German na- 
tionals in the AMerican-occupied zone in 
Germany at this time. 

EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate messages from the Pres- 
ident of the United States submitting sev- 
eral nominations, which were referred to 
the appropriate committees, 

(For nominations this day reeeived, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


As in executive session, 

The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. WALSH, from the Committee on 
Naval Affairs: 

Rear Adm. Earle W. Mills, United States 
Navy, to be a vice admiral in the Navy, for 
temporary service, effective from the 31st day 
of December 1945; 

Vice Adm. Patrick N. L. Bellinger, United 
States Navy, to be a vice admiral in the Navy, 
for temporary service, to rank from the 5th 
day of October 1943; 

Maj. Gen. (temporary) Raymond R. Wright, 
the Paymaster General of the Marine Corps, 
to be the Paymaster General of the Marine 
Corps for a period of 4 years from the Ist day 
of February 1946; 

Lt. Frank L. Lawlor, A (3), United States 
Naval Reserve, to be a lieutenant in the 
Navy; 

Ensign Ralph G. Leedy, United States 
Navy, to be an assistant paymaster in the 
Novy with the rank of ensign; and 

Sundry officers to be assistant surgeons in 
the Navy with the rank of lieutenant (junior 
grade). 

By Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads: 

Sundry postmasters. 

RECESS TO MONDAY 


Mr. CHAVEZ. I move that the Sen- 
ate now take a recess until 12 o’clock 
hoon on Monday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o’clock and 18 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until Monday, February 4, 
1946, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate February 1 (legislative day of 
January 18), 1946: 

DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 

Raphael O'Hara Lanier, of Texas, to be 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary of the United States of America to 
Liberia. 

CoLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS 

John O'Keefe, of Pembina, N. Dak., to be 
collector of customs for customs collection 
Gisttict No. 34, with headquarters at Pembina, 
N. Dak. (Reappointment.) 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Fripay, Fesruary 1, 1946 


The House met at 11 o’clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera 
Montgomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O Lord most holy, O Lord most mighty, 
as Thou dost call us to worship, let us 
come in that accordant ministry of the 
mind which is the noble product of our 
holy faith. We would not live by intel- 
lect alone lest we miss the true meaning 
of life. While knowledge grows, we pray 
that more of reverence may in us dwell— 
reverence for home, for authority, for 
Thy church universal. 

Thou lover of concord, bring peace to 
our whole country; let it penetrate the 
clouds of controversy and touch and 
brighten every industry. Expand and 
enrich our national ideals; direct our 
people in the solution of its unsolved 
problems and dispel all earth-born 
clouds. There is no wrong that cannot 
be righted and no strife that cannot be 
solved by free obedience to our Chris- 
tian principles. May we so put our trust 
in Thy guidance that old hurts will be 
relieved, anxious forebodings will be dis- 
pelled, and self-assurance will be merged 
with the divine will, and Thine shall be 
the praise. In our Saviour’s name we 
pray. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


EXTENSICN OF REMARKS 


Mr. HARLESS of Arizona asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the ReEcorp anc include two 
letters, one from the American Legion 
and the other from a soldier in the Phil- 
ippines. 

Mr. SAVAGE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorp and include an editorial from the 
Boston Globe. 


THE LATE JOHN HADEN WILSON 


Mr GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
sad duty to announce to the House the 
death of a former Member, Hon. John 
Haden Wilson, a Member of the Sixty- 
sixth Congress who served in this body 
from March 4, 1919, to March 3, 1921, 
representing the then Twenty-sixth 
Pennsylvania District composed of the 
counties of Westmoreland and Butler. 

Judge Wilson was born in Nashville, 
Tenn., on August 30, 1867. 

At an early date his parents moved to 
Harmony, Butler County, Pa., and he 
graduated from Grove City College in 
1891. 

He leaves to survive him two sons and 
also two sisters and one brother. 

In 1936 Grove City College conferred 
upon him the honorary degree of doctor 
of laws. 

At one time he was a member of Com- 
pany E of the Fifteenth Regiment, Penn- 
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sylvania National Guard, and partici- 
pated with that company in the famous 
Homestead strike of 1892. 

Upon retiring from Congress, Judge 
Wilson was elected to the court of com- 
mon pleas of Butler County for a term of 
10 years, and he filled this important of- 
fice with dignity and capability. He was 
a splendid lawyer, having specialized in 
municipal and borough law. 

He had served as a trustee of Slippery 
Rock State Teachers College and one 
term as president of the Pennsylvania 
State Bar Association. 

He was always active in politics and 
was a delegate to the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention in 1916 at which 
Woodrow Wilson was nominated and 
again in 1932 when Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt was first nominated and also 
at his second nomination in 1936 and 
again in 1940. 

Judge Wilson was a member of the 
First Presbyterian Church of Butler. 

He was a splendid citizen, active in the 
affairs of his community, a forceful char- 
acter and a man of great ability, a man 
of the highest integrity. He was re- 
spected by all and in his passing, our dis- 
trict, the great Commonwealth of Penn- 


‘Sylvania, and the Nation at large have 


lost a wise, a useful, and an upstanding 
citizen. 


VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. 
the request of 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. FuLTon addressed the House. 
remarks appear in the Appendix. ] 


ANSWERING ATTACK ON THE VETERANS 
ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. 
the request 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

{Mr. RANKIN addressed the House. H 
remarks appear in the Appendix. |! 

BEN TOLAND 


Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent toe address the House 
for 1. minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Recorp and include 
an articie on Ben Toland, of Concord, 
N. H. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
New Hampshire? 

There was no objection. 

{Mr. Apams addressed the House. 
remarks appear in the Appendix.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to include the letter 
of which I spoke in connection with my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 


Is there objection to 
the gentleman from 


His 


Is there objection to 
of the gentleman from 


His 
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Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks just made and include General 
Bradley’s answer. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 


Mississippi? 
There was no objection. 
Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 


unanimous consent that in the remarks 
I shall make in Committee of the Whole 
this afternoon I may be permitted to in- 
sert a short editorial from the Saturday 
Evening Post on Caesar Petrillo. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAND asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a letter from the 
Surgeon General. 

RELIEF FOR THE STARVING PEOPLE IN 
EUROPE 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iili- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. VuRSELL addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix.] 


VETERANS’ AFFAIRS 


Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. ANDERSON of California addressed 
the House. His remarks appear in the 
Appendix. | 

Mr. HARLESS of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman’s time be extended one addi- 
tional minute. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not, 
under the custom of limited 1-minute 
speeches allow extensions. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MERROW asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include 
therein two editorials from the Wash- 
ington Post entitled “Mr. Roosevelt’s 
Lapse” and “Halter at Yalta.” 

Mr. BUNKER (at the request of Mr. 
Har.Less of Arizona) was given permis- 
sion to extend his remarks in the Ap- 
pendix and include therein a letter. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp a number of times: 

First. In reference to a statement made 
by Justin R. Querbes, president of the 
Red River Valley Improvement Associa- 
tion, on the development of the Red River 
Valley. 

Second. To include a statement by 
John D. Ewing, editor and publisher of 
the Shreveport (La.) Times, on the sub- 
ject of Red River navigation and develop- 
ment. 

Third. To include a statement by S. S. 
Caldwell, mayor of Shreveport, entitled 
“The Red River Valley.” 
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Fourth. A statement by Walter B. 
Jacobs, president of the First National 
Bank, Shreveport, La., entitled “A Lat- 
eral Canal for Red River Valley.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Lou- 
isiana? 

There was no objection. 


OVERLOADED VETERANS’ ADMINIS- 
TRATION 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I have great admiration for 
General Bradley. I think he and Gen- 
eral Hawley are trying to do a very fine 
piece of work. It is true they are very 
short of personnel. In the Boston re- 
gional cffice alone they are short and are 
very slow in starting the branch office. 
Although hundreds of veterans are on 
the waiting list to be taken into the Vet- 
erans’ Administration office, few persons 
are being employed. It looks to me, Mr. 
Speaker, as though there are persons in 
the old Veterans’ Administration group 
and civil service who are not cooperative 
and who are holding up the appoint- 
ments of these men. It is absolutely true 
that these appointments are being held 
up. There are many veterans who are 
qualified to serve in the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration today. 

I know in the Boston area there are 
men who have been in job-placement 
training for months who have not re- 
ceived a single pay check. That is abso- 
lutely true, and very distressing: and I 
am wondering, Mr. Speaker, if General 
Bradley cannot borrow from some other 
department personnel in order to get 
those pay checks out. That should be 
done by Executive order if by no other 
way. I have maintained for months that 
the Veterans’ Administration should have 
a departmental status and the head of 
the Veterans’ Department should have 
Cabinet status. Cabinet members have 
much less difficulty in securing personnel 
than commissions or bureaus. During 
the war the Veterans’ Administration 
had no imagination or vision or plans 
to meet the veterans’ load of World War 
II. They were not meeting the load of 
World War I veterans. I warned the 
Congress and the President of this sit- 
uation repeatedly. General Bradley in- 
herited a great backlog of unadjusted 
claims, shortage of beds in hospitals, and 
inadequate office space. My predictions 
are only too true. Presidential Executive 
order can speed up all services for vet- 
erans. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tlewoman from Massachusetts has ex- 
pired. 


STELLE’S CHARGES AGAINST THE 
VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. HARLESS of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ari- 
zona? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. HARLESS of Arizona. Mr. 
Speaker, I inserted in the Appendix of 
the Recorp today a letter from Mr. John 
D. Stelle, commander of the American 
Legion. 

I do not know what is the trouble in the 
Veterans’ Administration, but I do know 
there is something wrong; I know there 
are many people, returning veterans, ap- 
plying for positions with the American 
Legion, and they are not being given jobs. 
I know that last August it was pointed 
out to the Veterans’ Administration that 
there were thousands of returning vet- 
erans going to Arizona, for respiratory 
and other ailments, who could not be 
given hospitalization. We know that 
something should be done to enlarge the 
hospital facilities there to take care of 
them; yet. notwithstanding the passage 
of 6 months, to this date nothing has 
been done to enlarge the hospital facil- 
ities in that State. A commission was 
sent to Arizona to select a site for a hos- 
pital but time passes and nothing hap- 
pens. I know General Bradley must be 
working hard on it, but something is 
wrong in the Veterans’ Administration. 
Is it lack of sufficient money or is it 
failure in the administration? 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Arizona has expired. 
JOHN STELLE, NATIONAL COMMANDER OF 
THE AMERICAN LEGION 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tilinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I have 
heard the statement of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Futton]) and 
the charges he has made as to delays by 
the Veterans’ Administration under 
General Bradley in handling veterans’ 
affairs. I have heard also the statement 
made by the gentleman from Mississippi 
[Mr. RANKIN]. I am not in a position 
to deny or verify the statement by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Fot- 
TON] or the charges made therein. I 
know of the splendid record of General 
Bradley prior to his assignment to the 
Veterans’ Administration a short time 
ago; and that gives me faith that he is 
doing everything possible to eliminate 
delays and to prevent there being any 
just grounds for the complaints that 
come to us. 

However, I am in an excellent position 
to say that it is manifestly unfair cn the 
part of the gentleman from Mississippi 
[Mr. RANKIN] to say that the statemen's 
made by Mr. John Stelle, national com- 
mander of the American Legion, are not 
true. 

I have known John Stelle for many, 
many years. Of my own knowledge, I 
know him to be an honorable, honest, 
and sincere gentleman, an outstanding 
businessman, and a foremost citizen of 
the great State of Illinois, where he 
made a splendid public record which met 
with the approval of the peovle of our 
State. He was Lieutenant Governor of 


Illinois, and also served as Governor. 
I feel that he must have the confidence 
of all veterans; otherwise those who are 
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members of the American Legion would 
never have elected him, as they did, to 
the high position he now holds as na- 
tional commander of this great patriotic 
organization. 

Mr. Speaker, I have nu seen the re- 
jease nor the letter in which, it is 
claimed. Mr. Stelle criticizes General 
Bradley and the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion; but I am satisfied that the national 
commander has received and has in his 
possession many complaints similar to 
those which have come to most of us, 
Our own correspondents complain of de- 
lays in acknowledgment of letters; in the 
processing of claims; in the treatment 
of veterans in some of the hospitals. I 
have faith that John Stelle is too fair- 
minded and too careful of his facts to 
make loose charges unless he has sure 
grounds for his statements. 

I wonder if the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr, RANKIN] made any investi- 
gation before he charged here on this 
floor that Mr. Stelle’s statement was un- 
true. I wonder if the gentleman will 
maintain that any criticism is necessarily 
false. Gentlemen here will recall times 
when the gentleman from Mississippi 
(Mr. RANKIN] has criticized many things 
and many persons. That, of course, is 
the gentleman’s privilege. Will he deny 
that privilege to the American Legion? 
It seems to me that the gentleman exhib- 
its greater sympathy for the Veterans’ 
Administration than for the veterans 
themselves. It seems to me that in his 
anxiety to defend the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration the gentleman has been most 
unfair, and has cast unwarranted asper- 
sions against the integrity of the chosen 
spokesman of the greatest of all veterans’ 
organizations, and a spokesman, mind 
you, chosen by democratic processes in a 
great convention in my own city of Chi- 
cago just a few months ago, when 6,000 
delegates representing nearly 2,000,000 
veterans of both World Wars roared their 
unanimous approval of John Stelle, of 
Illinois. 

Now, I am informed that the figures 
given in Mr. Stelle’s letter, and in the 
American Legion news release, have been 
taken from the records of the Veterans’ 
Administration itself. I have just been 
handed an excerpt from the release bear- 
ing on these figures, which I quote: 

“There are,” Stelle asserted, “more than 
7,000 applications for hospitalization await- 
ing process. In addition, there are 102,830 
unprocessed applications for education and 
training under the GI bill; 20,411 pending 
claims for waivers of insurance premiums; 


18,847 undisposed-of death claims; and 287,- 
000 unanswered letters.” 


_ In consequence of that quotation, I re- 
iterate, Mr. Speaker, the harsh state- 
ment of the gentleman from Mississippi 
(Mr. RANKIN], with its implication that 
the national commander of the Ameri- 
can Legion has not stated the truth, is 
unfair and unjustified. It is not only re- 
sented by me; it will be resented by mem- 
bers of the American Legion and by 
members of other veterans’ organiza- 
tions; by veterans everywhere, regardless 
of their affiliation; by our brave men still 
Serving their country in the armed 
forces; and by parents and wives and 
children of veterans who look to the 
American Legion, always, to be in the 
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vanguard to protect the rights and privi- 
leges of those who risked everything to 
serve our country in her hour of peril. 

It is pertinent to the discussion, Mr. 
Speaker, to draw the attention of Mem- 
bers to a brief story from the New York 
Times which shows that President Tru- 
man overruled the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration on the proposal that veterans’ 
hospitals be restricted to service-disabled 
cases. Does this not show that the Presi- 
dent is in deep sympathy with the plight 
of sick and injured veterans—more so, 
perhaps, than the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? Does it not show that, by im- 
plication at least, the President supports 
the charges of the American Legion? I 
now insert the news story from the Times 
at this point as a part of my remarks: 

HOSPITAL KEPT OPEN TO ALL VETERANS 

WASHINGTON, January 31.—President Tru- 
man has rejected a Veterans’ Administration 
suggestion that hospital admissions be re- 
stricted to service-disabled cases. The hos- 
pitals will continue to accept all veterans for 
treatment of ailments within the limits of 
bed capacity. 

One Veterans’ Administration official as- 
serted this might mean a guaranty of free 
life hospitalization for 20,000,000 veterans. 
Uther officials said the effect of the Presi- 
dential decree was to free more bed space 
in veterans’ hospitals for non-service-con- 
nected cases which by law are to be hospital- 
ized only when bed space is available. 

The restriction was suggested by the Vet- 
erans’ Administrator, Gen. Omar N. Bradley, 
as a temporary expedient to relieve over- 
crowding. The patient load of 90,000 is now 
more than two-thirds non-service-connected. 

According to the Veterans’ Administration, 
the so-called pauper’s oath, required of non- 
service-connected cases, has become a fiction. 
The Administration cannot go behind the 
veterans’ statement of inability to pay. 

Implementing the open-door policy, the 
Administration announced that an agree- 
ment has been reached with the Michigan 
Hospital Association to put service-connected 
Michigan cases in private hospitals. 


The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. JUDD asked and was given permis- 
sion to extend his remarks in the REc- 
orD in four instances and include ex- 
cerpts. 

Mr. LATHAM (at the request of Mr. 
Martin of Massachusetts) was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
REcorpD. 


APPOINTMENT OF FACT-FINDING BOARDS 
TO INVESTIGATE LABOR DISPUTES 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 4908), to 
provide for the appointment of fact- 
finding boards to investigate labor dis- 
putes seriously affecting the national 
public interest, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 4908, with 
Mr. O’Negat in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. LANDIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Mason]. 


Mr. MASON.._ Mr. Chairman, the peo- 
ple are disturbed, worried, resentful. 
Congressional mail during January was 
three times as great as it was in Decem- 
ber. This 300-percent increase in con- 
gressional mail in 1 month reflects the 
disturbed condition of the people back 
home. It means a heavy burden of cor- 
respondence for every Congressman at a 
time when his legislative burden is back- 
breaking. A majority of the letters ex- 
press impatience, dissatisfaction, and dis- 
content. They reflect the common plea, 
“Why does not Congress do something 
about it?” Under our system of govern- 
ment very little can be done in a legisla- 
tive way when the majority of the Con- 
gress are not in sympathy with the pro- 
gram of the President. There is only 
one remedy for such a situation, either 
change the majority of the Congress or 
change the administration. Which shall 
it be? This is election year. 

WHO IS TO BLAME? 


Mr. Chairman, the present administra- 
tion has been in power 13 years. During 
that time it has had a real working ma- 
jority in both branches of the Congress. 
It had the votes to pass any labor legisla- 
tion it desired at any time during the past 
13 years. The present Nation-wide epi- 
demic of strikes that have slowed down 
reconversion and today threaten to block 
production entirely, is the result of the 
do-nothing policy of the administration 
toward solving our labor troubles. The 
administration for the past 12 years has 
traded patronage and favors to the CIO 
leaders for their political support, there- 
by sowing the wind that has now de- 
velopee into a whirlwind of strikes. For 
12 years the administration has been in 
a political partnership with Philip Mur- 
ray and Sidney Hillman. These two CIO 
leaders, through the PAC-CIO organiza- 
tions, helped to reelect the present ad- 
ministration three times in succession. 
In fact, during the last Democratic Na- 
tional Convention everything had to be 
cleared with Sidney—even the selection 
of Senator Truman as a running mate 
for President Roosevelt. Sidney Hillman 
claims the credit for the reelection of 
Roosevelt in 1944, thereby placing Vice 
President Truman in the White House. 
Is it any wonder that during the past 12 
years there has not been one serious effort 
by the administration to pass legislation 
that would definitely define and protect 
the rights of capital, labor, and the pub- 
lic? Every act of the administration to- 
day concerning labor must still be cleared 
with Sidney. 

The House of Representatives in 1940, 
in 1941, and again in 1943 passed labor 
legislation that would have prevented 
much of our labor troubles today; but, 
because the administration was opposed 
to those bills, they died in the Senate. 
We are having too much government by 
men rather than government by law in 
dealing with disputes between capital and 
labor. The President has made his own 
rules and regulations for handling labor 
disputes under the War Powers Act, and 
those rules and regulations have not al- 
ways been in the interests of the general 
public. The Congress, however, made 
this possible when it passed the War 
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Powers Act, so the Congress cannot es- 
cape its share of the blame. Now that 
the war is over, the sooner the Congress 
passes legislation to correct this situa- 
tion the better it will be for all parties 
concerned—capital, labor, and the public. 
PRESIDENT TRUMAN'S DILEMMA 


Mr. Chairman, President Truman in a 
radio address on the evening of January 
3, 1946, asked the American people to 
join with Sidney Hillman’s PAC in bring- 
ing pressure upon Congress to enact Mr. 
Truman’s program of legislation. The 
President represented his program as a 
Democratic Party program. Obviously it 
is no such thing. The program advanced 
by the President over the radio on Jan- 
uary 3, and repeated in his message +o 
the Congress on January 21, with the sole 
exceptions of his fact-finding boards and 
his universal military training program, 
is the program of the PAC-CIO. A sub- 
stantial majority of the elected represent- 
atives of the people in the Congress refuse 
to go along with the President in what 
he has been pleased to present as his 
party program. If the majority of the 
Congress represent the attitude of the 
majority of their constituents—and they 
are supposed to do that—then a majority 
of the American people do not favor Mr. 
Truman’s socialistic program. This sup- 
position is borne out by the failure of the 
American people to respond to his appeal 
to bring pressure upon the Congress. 
The situation places the President in 
somewhat of a dilemma. What is the 
next move? Who should make it—the 
President, the Congress, or the American 
people? 

LABOR’S WORST ENEMIES 

Mr. Chairman, Communist leaders in 
the ClIO—in the speaker’s opinion—have 
deliberately launched a campaign to de- 
stroy the standing of legitimate labor 
groups and wipe out ail of the hard- 
earned gains labor has made during the 
past 20 years. At least, if that is their 
objective, they are going at the job in 
exactly the right way. They have 
already destroyed much of the public 
good will that was carefully built up by 
such labor leaders as John Mitchell, 
Sam Gompers, John Walker, Vic Olan- 
der, and William Green. The loss of this 
public good will is a severe body blow 
to all organized labor groups. It has 
occurred because regular rank-and-file 
members have permitted radical Com- 
munist leaders to get a strangle hold 
upon their organizations, to pull jurisdic- 
tional strikes, to initiate wildcat strikes, 
and to violate signed contracts. This 
has brought about chaos on the labor 
front and has resulted in the loss of 
public good will. 

In Congress we have Members with 
long records as friends of labor, records 
that go back in some cases 20 and 30 
years, who now find themselves labeled 
“enemies of labor”’—by the CIO and its 
PAC affiliate—because they dared to vote 
contrary to the wishes of the CIO on 
such measures as Bretton Woods, recip- 
rocal trade agreements, the Dies com- 
mittee, the confirmation of Henry Wal- 
lace and Aubrey Williams, tax relief for 
small corporations, and the administra- 
tion’s plan for price control, none of 
which were labor bills. 
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To be specific, the CIO-UAW has is- 
sued a booklet giving the labor record 
of every Member of Congress, using as a 
yardstick 15 separate congressional roll 
calls, only one of which had anything to 
do with labor. According to the CIO’s 
arbitrary standard for measuring a 
Member’s friendship for labor, most of 
the real friends of labor in the Con- 
gress find themselves with zero labor 
records as judged by the CIO’s stand- 
ards. However, these same Members 
still rate high as friends of labor from 
the standpoint of the A. F. of L. and the 
railroad brotherhoods. Naturally, these 
Members resent the CIO’s method of 
grading or measuring, and do not feel 
very kindly toward that organization, 
although they realize that 95 percent of 
the CIO membership are patriotic Amer- 


icans who do not agree with the com- 


munistic objectives of their leaders. The 
radical communistic leaders of the CIO 
are labor’s worst enemies. 

Mr. Chairman, under unanimous con- 
sent already granted, I include as part of 
these remarks a pertinent editorial from 
the Saturday Evening Post, January 26, 
1946, on the thought-provoking subject 
Don’t Blame Petrillo; He’s Been Sancti- 
fied: 


DON’T BLAME PETRILLO; HE’S BEEN SANCTIFIED 


Columns and columns of diatribes have 
been directed at the portly figure of James 
Caesar Petrillo, whose latest ukase, as head 
of the American Federation of Musicians, 
forbade American radio listeners to hear 
musical programs from foreign countries. 
Petrillo, conceding that during the war it was 
a good idea to let in some foreign music in 
the interest of “good will and good relation- 
ships with other countries,” insisted that we 
“should get back to normal as rapidly as pos- 
sible’—normal to him meaning the ration- 
ing of music to the American public in the 
interest of a powerful and firmly entrenched 
labor union. 

As remarked above, a lot of energy has been 
expended on abuse of Petrillo. This is wasted 
effort because Petrillo’s only offense is to 
profit by the cowardice, poltroonery, and 
flabby brain work of politicians and judges, 
from executive labor boards, through Con- 
gress to the United States Supreme Court. 
He has made a profitable career out of mak- 
ing the American people look like 130,000,000 
fatheads. He operates on the principle that 
the proprietor of a radio station or a restau- 
raht who plays phonograph records for pub- 
lic hearing is under obligation to pay off 
certain live musicians who might be flogging 
fiddles for hire if mechanical devices had 
not displaced them. On this principle the 
trains ought to carry stand-in mule drivers 
in memory of the Erie Canal. 

But is there any important dissent from 
this absurd and stultifying doctrine? Far 
from it. The principle has been recognized 
in theusands of arrangements with labor 
unions and has been embalmed into the law 
of the land by the Supreme Court of the 
United States in at least two leading cases. 
The basic idea is that almost any sort of 
racket becomes legal if it is adopted in a 
labor dispute. Thus restraints of trade by 
labor unions escape the antitrust laws if 
they can be shown to be part of a labor 
dispute. That’s all you have to do. 

It is easy to understand that a country 
threatened with a complete stoppage of its 
milk supply, or transportation, or electric- 
power transmission, might submit to such 
dictation. But the paradox is that one of 
the most relentless squeezes against the 
American public is operated by the purvey- 
ors of boogie-woogie. Maybe a country 
which can't lay off the jive long enough to 
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establish the right to buy its music canned, 


crated, or any way it likes, gets what it de- 
serves when a Petrillo waves foreign music 


off the air. Anyway, it is inappropriate to 
blame Little Caesar for cashing in on our 
spinelessness. 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. Members ought to be here to 
hear speeches of this kind. 

The CHAIRMAN. Evidently a quorum 
is or present. The Clerk will call the 
roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 

[Roll No. 17] 
Andrews, N.Y. Doughton, N. C. Luce 


Baldwin,Md, Douglas, Calif. McDonough 
Barrett, Pa. Doyle McGehee 
Barry Durham McMillan, §. ©. 
Bates, Ky. Earthman McMillen, Il. 
Bates, Mass. Engel, Mich. Manasco 
Beckworth Feighan Mathews 
Bell Fellows Miller, Calif. 
Bender Fernandez Morgan 
Bloom Fisher Morrison 
Bonner Flannagan Mundt 
Boren Fogarty Murphy 
Boykin Folger Norton 
Brumbaugh Gardner O’Brien, Mich. 
Buckley Gearhart Pace 
Bulwinkle Gerlach Patterson 
Bunker Gore Pfeifer 
Byrne, N. Y. Gossett Philbin 
Byrnes, Wis. Granger Plumiley 
Canfield Gregory Poage 
Cannon, Fila. Hall, Quinn, N. Y. 
Carnahan Leonard W. Reayfiel 
Case, N. J. Hancock Reed, N. Y. 
Cellier Harness,Ind. Rivers 
Chapman Hart Rizley 
Chelf Hartley Robertson, Va. 
Chenoweth Havenner Roe, N. Y. 
Clark Hays Sheridan 
Clements Healy Short 
Clippinger Heffernan Spence 
Cooley Herter Sumners, Tex. 
Courtney Holifield Sundstrom 
Cox Jennings Torrens 
Crosser Johnson, Il. Vorys, Ohio 
Curley Keefe Welch 
Dawson Keogh West 
De Lacy Kirwan White 
Delaney, Knutson Wickersham 
James J. Kopplemann Winter 
Dingell Lane Wood 


Domengeaux Lea 


Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore (Mr. McCor- 
mack) having resumed the chair, Mr. 
O’Ngat, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee 
having had under consideration the bill 
H. R. 4908, and finding itself without a 
quorum, he had directed the roll to be 
called, when 302 Members responded to 
their names, a quorum, and he sub- 
mitted herewith the names of the ab- 
sentees to be spread upon the Journal. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Committee will resume its sitting. 

Mr, LANDIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
20 minutes to the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. HorrMan]. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, over 
the years there has been a great deal of 
criticism of the Labor Committee be- 
cause it did not bring in bills which 
some of the Members wanted reported 
out of committee. The Labor Commit- 
tee was loaded in favor of labor and 
labor organizations and often followed 
the will of labor leaders, but there 's 
nothing unusual in that. When first I 


came here I asked to be put on the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture because the inter- 
ests of my constituents were then pri- 
marily agricultural. 


I found that the 
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committee had a majority of members 
who were greatly and deeply concerned 
about agriculture and very desirous of 
pleasing their constituents. I found 
when I went over to the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries Committee that peo- 
ple interested in those industries pre- 
dominated on that committee, and that 
if any bill was brought in before that 
committee, always the interests of the 
constituents of, the members of that 
committee were rather well cared for. 
So it is with the Labor Committee. It 
has always been a minority committee, 
so-called, and the members of that com- 
mittee have gone on that committee be- 
cause their constituents were repre- 
sented largely by organized labor and 
by labor politicians. ‘There is nothing 
wrong with that system, at least there is 
nothing we can do about it, so the Labor 
Committee should not be unduly criti- 
cized, although I have indulged in a 
little criticism myself because occasion- 
ally it would not act. 

The Labor Committee had under con- 
sideration many, Many bills, but because 
that proposed legislation was opposed by 
the presidents of the great labor organi- 
zations I never was able to get a hearing; 
I was never able to get any one of those 
bills out of committee. Then along came 
this situation after the war, when the re- 
conversion program started on its way 
but bogged down and legislation was de- 
manded. Then the President said that 
the people should put the heat on us, and 
they put on the heat, and lo and behold, 
the Labor Committee, which had been 
sleeping not quite as long but almost as 
long as Rip van Winkle, did what it 
thought was something, reported out a 
bill. 

I know there are individual members of 
that committee, some of them sitting 
here, Republicans, who voted to get out 
a bill when they did not want to do so, 
when their constituents did not want 
them to report out a measure, and they 
were perhaps overpersuaded against their 
own convictions to send out a bill. They 
went along with us by a vote of 10 to 8, 
whenone vote, a switch of one vote, would 
have given us again a tie vote over 
there and prevented any legislation from 
coming out. We on the Labor Com- 
mittee came to the rescue of the House. 
Those gentlemen, I know, some of them 
on the Republican side, went along and 
we reported out a bill, a bill which was 
no good except as a vehicle on which the 
Rules Committee could send forth a rule 
so it would be possible for the Members 
of the House to hang on it here and there 
an amendment which might be good, 
which might give worth-while legislation. 

Members of the Labor Committee, 
some of us at least, thought we had 
accomplished something. We really 
thought we were entitled to a pat on the 
back, not a heavy one, not too strong, 
but just a little tap of approval as we 
walked by. And what did we get? We 
went over to the Rules Committee and 
hey gave us a good, hard, kick in the 
pants, bringing out a rule which barred 
the Labor Committee from suggesting 
any of its remedies except as they hung 
them on as a substitute to the Case bill. 
The Rules Committee kicked us right off 
XCII——47 
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the little red wagon we gave them and 
put on another driver who apparently 
does not know the road he is trying to 
follow. 

Now, we can go on that way indefinitely 
and we will never get anywhere because 
the Members of the House know very well 
that when we get into a session that runs 
on and on and on and we have many 
amendments, the final result is worse 
than any dish of legislative hash that 
ever was put out by a legislative com- 
mittee. That procedure is no good. 

Well, we did not like that sort of treat- 
ment. It was shabby. We did not think 
that was the right way to treat the Labor 
Committee. But nevertheless, I, for one, 
and I think the other minority members 
on that Committee on Labor will go 
along and will do the best we can in an 
effort to make the Case bill worth while— 
and a terrific job it will be. 

The President’s bill in my judgment 
was of no value for two reasons. It pro- 
vided for a cooling-off period which all 
of the labor leaders opposed and with 
some reason. It provided also for a sort 
of search and seizure process which 
would let another agency take a man 
from any part of the country or of the 
possessions of the United States, hale 
him into any other part of the United 
States or possession thereof, and there 
appear before any individual member of 
the commission named by the board. One 
has but to read the record of the first 
Smith Committee having to do with the 
operations of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act and the National Labor Reia- 
tions Board to see what an outrageous, 
unconstitutional, unfair, and unjust pro- 
cedure would be followed. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield briefly, but I 
want to go on. 

Mr. RANKIN. I will not take much 
of the gentleman’s time, but I call the 
attention of the gentleman to this fact, 
that the House has a right to amend the 
Case bill so that it will do what the Mem- 
bers of the House want to be done, before 
it is ever accepted as a substitute. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. But there are some 
things we cannot amend so as to make 
them right. Writing a worth-while bill 
on the floor is a difficult if not an impos- 
sible task. I will repeat, we hope to do 
it. We will.do the best we can—I will, 
I know, and I am sure others will. The 
bill we reported out had just one thing 
in it. It had a provision for a board of 
three members at $100 aday. That is all 
there wasinit. But we thought it was a 
little car that we could get on if we 
wanted to and go some place. But the 
Rules Committee pushed. 

Now, what is the matter with the Case 
bill? Ido not know—I have heard that 
the Case bill was written by a group of 
majority members, a group of Democrats 
headed by the gentleman from Virginia 
{Mr. SmitH!]. I have known the gentle- 
man from Virginia for a long, long time. 
I do not want to praise him too highly 
because some Republicans down there in 
Virginia may want to run against him 
sometime and I might be quoted, so I 
will omit that. You can imagine if you 
will what I would sdy if I followed my 
inclination. But I know without being 
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told by anyone that the gentleman from 
Virginia, Judge SmItTH, never wrote the 
Case bill. I recall very distinctly when 
the judge stood here in the well of the 
House the other day and said that the 
Committee on Labor, and I did not like 
it either, had pulled all the milk teeth out 
of the President's bill. I hate to say this, 
but if the judge had anything to do with 
this bill he did not even put a set of 
false teeth into the Case bill because 
there is not a thing in it that would give 
Congress jurisdiction to act. I am sure 
he did not have anything to do with it. 

I heard a similar statement concerning 
the gentleman from Indiana (Mr. Hat- 
LECK], that he had something to do with 
it. Well, the gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. Hatteck] is too good a lawyer to 
put out any such thing as the Case bill. 

Again, what is wrong with the Case 
bill? First, in my judgment, it is wrong 
because it attempts to give a mediator 
some of the functions of a fact-finding 
board. I have no use for a fact-finding 
board. Why? Forthisreason. A fact- 
finding process is an attempt to call in 
an outsider who does not know anything 
about the business to tell a man how to 
run his business. The President might 
just as well appoint a fact-finding board 
to tell a farmer what to charge for his 
cattle, his milk, his beef and his fruit. 
He might just as well appoint a fact- 
finding board that did not know any- 
thing about that to tell the farmer what 
wage to pay the men he hires. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Very briefly, 
nothing about UNRRA or UNO. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. What I wanted 
to ask the gentleman is this: Is it not 
true that we now have fact finding either 
by a committee appointed by the Presi- 
dent, or as in the steel case, by the 
President himself, and that therefore we 
have to decide whether we want to con- 
tinue that fact finding or some other 
method of mediation or conciliation to 
take its place? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Now, the gentleman 
has gotten me off on a sidetrack. I do 
not want anything to do with fact find- 
ing by any governmental board or 
agency. If you must have fact finding, 
then let it be by a court, although the 
New Deal has monkeyed with the courts 
quite a bit. Talk about loaded. Fact 
finding is worse than loaded. All these 
boards since the coming of the New Deal 
have always been in favor of following 
the political leaders of organized labor. 

I do not want to get political, and I 
am not suggesting that in return for the 
administration’s help in organizing the 
CIO and aiding and protecting it ever 
since it received the political support of 
the CIO, the PAC. Far be it from me to 
even suggest such a thing. Fact find- 
ing? Take what we have now. Here is 
a fact-finding board that says that Gen- 
eral Motors should and must pay so 
much. Mr. Reuther, who received part 
of his education in Russia, and who 
wrote back to his comrades in Detroit 
that we should fight for a Soviet Amer- 
ica—and he is doing a good job now for 
the Soviet and its form of government 
and for the Communists—Mr. Reuther 
used that fact-finding decision to say 


but 
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that General Motors and all those who 
give jobs are fighting, not the unions, but 
the President of the United States. 
They are fighting the United States of 
America. 

That is the way they improperly use 
the decisions and recommendations of a 
fact-finding board. 

Who knéws how much General Motors 
can pay, when Genera! Motors does not 
even know what they must pay for the 
steel that goes into their products? 
Who knows? Noone. Yet, along comes 
a fact-finding board which says, “You 
must increase the wage so Many cents 
per hour.” If General Motors accepts 
that decision and pays it and loses out, 
and the stockholders lose their invest- 
ment, will the fact-finding board or the 
President make good? Will Reuther 
make good? Oh, no. Thatis just un- 
fortunate for the stockholders. 

So we might go down through all the 
industries. 

That is why I do not like the theory 
of the Government selecting a board or 
putting it into the hands of an agency 
to say how much an individual employer 
shall pay and then permit another 
agency to come along and say what they 
shall charge for the finished product. 
If we are going to do it, we might just 
as well let the tail go with the hide. Give 
the CIO this billion-dollar steel plant 
for a $1 a year rental and let them run it. 
Then, if they prove they are right in their 
theories, I will go back and sit down, 
and, believe it or not, I will keep my 
mouth shut. That is one thing that is 
wrong with the Case bill—this fact-find- 
ing proposition. 

Well, you say, “What have you to 
offer?” I will refer to that later and 
will print the National Labor Relations 
Act and in parallel columns proposed 
amendments. I have this to offer: What 
would you do? I think that passing an- 
other blanket piece of labor legislation 
but complicates our troubles. I believe 
we would well go back and take up the 
basic law, the National Labor Relations 
Act, and in spite of the majority on the 
Committee on Labor, in spite of the 
champions of the unions or of that sec- 
tion of the unions which thinks it should 
have control over all those who create 
jobs and keep them in existence and 
who meet the pay rolls, amend that law, 
make it fair and equitable, make it so 
that every citizen can come under that 
Supreme Court legend over there cut in 
marble, “Equal justice under law.” If 
we do that, much of our present troubles 
with labor disputes and the strike situa- 
tion will be solved. 

Take the Case bill and, aside from this 
policy of modified finding which it fol- 
lows through, what does it do? It-states 
in the beginning that the chairman and 
the vice chairman, and a few others, 
shall determine whether or not a strike 
is affecting the public interest and that 
if, in its opinion, it is, then the board 
shall take jurisdiction. I may be wrong, 
but in my judgment that does not give 
the board any authority at all. The 
board has no authority, the Congress has 
no authority, no agency that we can cre- 
ate can be given authority, under the 
terms of this bill, to say that if, in its 
opinion, any particular action affects the 
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public interest it can take jurisdiction 
and do this, that, and the other. When 
that section is read I shall offer an 
amendment adding a few words in there: 

If when the board determines that any 


strike obstructs or interferes with interstate 
commerce. 


Then the gentleman will have some 
place whereon he can hang his legisla- 
tion. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I think 
the gentleman is making a thoughtful 
approach to the problem. I thought of 
using the words “interstate commerce” 
in that connection. I did not, although 
without being sure in my mind but that 
it might be a valuable addition. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Did the gentleman 
write the bill? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I pecked 
it out on the typewriter. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Yes; I know. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I wrote 
that portion of the bill; yes. I got sev- 
eral suggestions from a few others of 
which I took some portions. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I am sorry the gen- 
tleman did not consult some lawyer 
who knows about the responsibility, 
duties, and powers of Congress. It has 
absolutely no power over the individual’s 
action within a State. The individual 
might be guilty of violence, but that is 
a matter for State law unless the assault 
was upon a Federal agent. You might as 
well have Congress try to pass a law 
about assault and battery. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. What the 
gentleman means is that the bill should 
be amended as he suggested with respect 
to interstate commerce. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Exactly. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. And I 
think the gentleman’s suggestion may be 
valuable. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The gentleman 
means it might be worth considering. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. But I call 
attention to the fact that these three offi- 
cers who determine at the start whether 
a strike affects public interest substan- 
tially would be three public members and 
they would be appointed by the Presi- 
dent by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate; and I cannot conceive 
such a body failing to take into consid- 
eration the effect on interstate commerce 
in determining whether or not public 
interest was substantially affected by a 
dispute. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Then, why not put 
the suggestion in the bill and remove all 
doubt? And why not come before the 
Labor Committee with the good ideas? 
Why not suggest the legislation to the 
Labor Committee? It is possible we 
might have had a moment of intelligence 
and picked it up and perfected it. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield. 

Mr. GRAHAM. As I remember, the 
gentleman proposed language here last 
January to this effect: 

That whenever any act mentioned in this 
or any subsequent section shall obstruct or 


interfere with interstate or foreign com- 
merce— 


Mr. 
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Is that what the gentleman contem- 
plates adding to this bill if given an op. 
portunity? Are those the words the gen. 
tleman would undertake to add? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Yes; and I thank the 
gentleman, who is a distinguished lawyer, 
at that particular point, and also when 
we come to section 11 I shall make a simi- 
lar effort to put that language in. 

The amendment I will suggest is at the 
beginning of the bill. Then when we 
come down to section 11} which is the sec. 
tion that has for its purpose doing away 
with violence on the picket line, and that, 
of course, is a good purpose; that is one 
of the things the people want. A simi- 
lar amendment will be offered, 

The trouble with that section as it now 
reads is that there is nothing to hang it 
on. The Congress has no jurisdiction to 
pass an act prohibiting violence within 
the States except as it may interfere with 
the civil rights of a large section of the 
population and then comes in a Federal 
statute which states that it is the duty 
of the President—it shall be the duty of 
the President to use the armed forces to 
restore civil rights. My proposition is 
simply this: When we get to section 111 
am going to offer an amendment to strike 
it all out and insert perhaps a little 
different language but much the same 
provision, preceding it, however, by a 
clause which refers to interstate and for- 
eign commerce, that will give the Con- 
gress the authority to act. 

Then, another thing, I would try to 
make the bill maybe not much better but 
more acceptable by striking out those 
provisions which repeal the Norris-La- 
Guardia, Clayton, and the Sherman 
Anti-trust Acts insofar as they prohibit 
the issuing of injunctions for violations 
of this, that, or the other by labor organ- 
izations. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. LANDIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman five additional minutes. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, wil! 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I appreciate the 
gentleman’s opinion on these matters. 
If the Case bill is amended substantially 
or exactly as the gentleman proposes, 
would he then advocate thet it be sup- 
ported? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. For the first time in 
my life I am on a hot seat. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I do not intend to 
put the gentleman there. I want his 
opinion. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I mean on a hot seat 
here. I am on a hot seat at home most 
of the time. 

I want some sort of a remedy which 
will do something toward ending this in- 
tolerable situation in which we find our- 
selves. I will not say why I think we are 
where we are. But, as stated a moment 
ago, it is my conviction that what we 
should do is to take out the rotten spots 
that are in the National Labor Relations 
Act. If I could only get our distin- 


guished majority leader to listen to me 
for 10 minutes some time, I think he and 
I could write some amendments to the 
Wagner Act that would be helpful and 
that would be acceptable to all and which 
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he could offer. I would not dare offer 
them because I would be accused of be- 
ing antilabor, a labor baiter, but with the 

standing he has with the great labor 
unions he could offer them and maybe 
induce the unions to accept them. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. MCCORMACK. That is one day I 
have been hoping for and praying for, 
that my friend from Michigan would ever 
agree with me. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Does the gentleman 
mean to say he does not think the Wag- 
ner Act ought to be amended? 

Mr. MCCORMACK. My statement was 
that I was hoping and praying for the 
day that the gentleman would ever agree 
with me. Do not get me off on a lot of 
other matters. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. On what? 

Mr. McCORMACK. On almost any- 
thing. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I will agree with the 
gentleman on anything that is for the 
good of the country. I am very happy 
that he is the leader on that side. I will 
not tell him why. I do not want to go 
farther and tell him why, but I am glad 
he is the majority leader. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield for one more 
question? 

Mr. HOFFMAN, Yes. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I appreciate the 
answer the gentleman gave to my ques- 
tion. I simply want to say that yester- 
day in speaking on this bill, and you will 
find it on page 682 of the Recorp, I em- 
phatically stated it was my opinion we 
would never arrive at any reasonably 
satisfactory solution to this problem until 
we materially altered the provisions of 
the National Labor Relations Act and, 
furthermore, I stated I would support 
the Case bill in the hope that we might 
make it reasonably acceptable and start 
it on its way through the other ma- 
chinery of Congress. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The Members are 
clear as to my position on that. I be- 
lieve that the basic act should be 
amended. To get just something, we 
should not take a purported remedy that 
will make the situation worse. Not 
every patent medicine is good for the 
patient. The label on the Case bill is 
fine but I am suspicious of the contents. 

I wish someone who is not character- 
ized as a labor baiter, as a hater of a man 
who earns his livelihood, who every time 
he opens his mouth is accused of pro- 
moting vicious, wicked antilabor legisla- 
ion, would take that old offering, go 
through it—it will be reprinted in to- 
day’s Recorp—correct it, and add to it, 
then bring it in, fixed up, pass it, and 
much of our trouble will be over if it is 
lairly administered. 

_Now let me go back. Here is one thing 
that I think the House should do. I do 
not know whether the bill to which ref- 
erence is made would be in order or not; 
its number is H. R. 5114. There is one 
thing on which even the members of the 
La bor Committee who accuse some of us 
of bias—I notice my genial friend, the 
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gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Hoox], 
over there smiling; even he will agree 
with me; and the other gentleman, the 
gentleman from California {Mr. PatTEer- 
SON] a member of the Labor Committee; 
I do not know about the next one down 
there around the table, but the next one, 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
POWELL], also a member of the Labor 
Committee, will agree with me—and they 
have, in informal discussion before the 
Committee on Labor—that the interest 
of the public is paramount, and that 
when anyone, management or organized 
labor, or anyone, shuts off the light, the 
heat, the water supply, communication, 
and transportation, when they deprive 
the public of these essentials, that then 
the strong arm of the Federal Govern- 
ment should come in and police industry 
and labor. We already fix the rates for 
most of those things through public- 
utility commissions. 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I will yield to the 
gentleman to whom I referred. 

Mr. HOOK. Of course, there is one 
thing that the gentleman must realize, 
that those who work in the public utili-, 
ties must eat, be clothed and housed, and 
that we, as the Government, set the rates 
of pubiic utilities. There are arbitrary 
rates set by the Government. If those 
rates are not high enough to bring about 
a decent living for those who work there, 
the rates should be set accordingly. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has again 
expired. 

Mr. LANDIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman five additional minutes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, what 
the gentleman said is true, but in the 
meantime and while they are on strike 
what happens? The gentleman as- 
suredly does not believe that the rest 
of us should be deprived of drinking 
water, of light, of transportation. Of 
course not. So the amendment that I 
will offer—and which I hope can be 
made germane here and then adopted— 
will at least go a long way toward set- 
tling strikes affecting public utilities. It 
is simple. It provides that when the 
corporation which has a franchise as a 
public service corporation makes its col- 
lective-bargaining contract with its em- 
ployees, it shall incorporate therein a 
provision that all those accepting em- 
ployment, if they want to strike, shall 
give notice of their intention, so that 
when we wake up in the morning we will 
not find the transit company, the street- 
cars and busses in their barns instead of 
operating on the streets; that we will not 
find our water and our light cut off; that 
they incorporate in the contract that sort 
of a provision; then, giving notice of their 
intention if they want to strike—and Iam 
one of the very, very few Members of 
Congress who have said that there should 
be no legislation prohibiting strikes, pro- 
hibiting picketing—if they want to strike, 
let them strike after they have given 
notice, and if they stay on strike for an 
appreciable number of hours let them 
lose their status as employees and com- 
pel the corporation to go out and hire 
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someone else because it is inconceivable 
that the public, you and I, and all the 
folks in these United States should be 
at the mercy of those who, as they did 
in Michigan at one time, cut off water, 
light, and transportation by pulling a 
switch in a powerhouse. Why can Con- 
gress not adopt such legislation as that 
and pass it? The people want it. 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield there? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield. 

Mr. HOOK. I thought your Smith- 
Connally Act took care of that? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Oh, how the gentle- 
man loves to go back and rub what he 
thinks is an old sore; he cannot forget. 
I voted for the Smith-Connally Act, and 
after it came from conference I did one 
thing that I am afraid I will do again, 
vote for legislation which has in it the 
possibilities of doing a great deal of 
harm. The Smith-Connally Act, when it 
was passed by the House, was a good act, 
but it went over to the other body, and 
in the exercise of their wisdom they 
doctored it. Then it came back and we 
took it, as so often we do. As one of my 
leaders has said to me time and again, 
“You will take that or get nothing.” Will 
you stand up here and be an odd one? 
Well, I have been the odd one many 
times, but I am getting tired of it. Take 
it or leave it. You vote against it and 
are accused of not wanting any legisla- 
tion. The people want some legislation. 
They do not know what they want. They 
want something—I will take that back. 
They want legislation that will cure the 
strike situation, but the kind of legisla- 
tion they want us to pass out they do not 
know, and some of us do not know, 
though getting the right kind is our re- 
sponsibility. 

The Smith-Connally Act came back, I 
do not know how you would describe it, 
from the other body, and then what hap- 
pened? Take it or leave it. Because of 
public demand we took it and have been 
sick ever since. Why? Listen, this ad- 
ministration did not want it, an admin- 
istration whose President vetoed it, hav- 
ing to take it, misinterpreted and malad- 
ministered it, so what could you expect? 
The administration did not want it to 
work and saw to it that it did not. That 
was what was the matter. 

There are some other amendments to 
the Case bill that I will offer, but I will 
not detain you longer with reciting them. 
I will offer my amendments as the bill 
is read. They are all for the purpose 
indicated. 

I was talking about the repeal of the 
Norris-LaGuardia and the Clayton and 
the Sherman Anti-Trust Acts, and said 
that I would not put that in this bill. 
Maybe I will be accused of taking a posi- 
tion merely for expediency’s sake, I do 
not know, but I know this, that we can 
cure the violence, the intimidation that 
is practiced unlawfully by picket lines 
with a very few other simple amend- 
ments, Maybe one. Near the beginning, 
insert a provision amending section 7 of 
the National Labor Relations Act, add a 
few words to the effect that in the or- 
ganizing activities of unions there shall 
be no coercion from any source. That 
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will take care of the violence and the 
mass picket lines. 

To give the Members of the House an 
opportunity to compare the proposed 
amendments to the National Labor Re- 
lations Act with the act, there are printed 
in parallel columns and section by sec- 
tion, the original National Labor Rela- 
tions Act and H. R. 5334 introduced to- 
day, which contains the proposed amend- 
ments. 

The purpose is to repeal the original 


National Labor Relations Act (Public, No. 198, 
74th Cong.) 


An act to diminish the causes of labor dis- 
putes burdening or obstructing interstate 
and foreign commerce, to create a Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, and for other 
purposes 


Be it enacted, etc.— 
FINDINGS AND POLICY 


SecTion 1. The denial by employers of the 
right of employees to organize and the re- 
fusal by employers to accept the procedure 
ef collective bargaining lead to strikes and 
other forms of industrial strife or unrest, 
which have the intent or the necessary effect 
of burdening or obstructing commerce by 
(a) impairing the efficiency, safety, or opera- 
tion of the instrumentalities ‘of commerce; 
(b) occurring in the current of commerce; 
(c) materially affecting, restraining, or con- 
trolling the flow of raw materials or manu- 
factured or processed goods from or into the 
channels of commerce, or the prices of such 
materials or goods in commerce; or (d) caus- 
ing diminution of employment and wages in 
such volume as substantially to impair or 
disrupt the market for goods flowing from 
or into the channels of commerce. 

The inequality of bargaining power be- 
tween employees who do not possess full 
freedom of association or actual liberty of 
contract, and employers who are organized 
in the corporate or other forms of ownership 
association substantially burdens and affects 
the flow of commerce, and tends to aggravate 
recurrent business depressions, by depressing 
wage rates and the purchasing power of wage 
earners in indusry and by preventing the 
stabilization of competitive wage rates and 
working conditions within and between in- 
dustries. 

Experience has proved that protection by 
law of the right of employees to organize and 
bargain collectively safeguards commerce 
from injury, impairment, or interruption, 
and promotes the flow of commerce by re- 
moving certain recognized sources of in- 
dvstrial strife and unrest, by encouraging 
practices fundamental to the friendly ad- 
justment of industrial disputes arising out 
of differences as to wages, hours, or other 
working conditions, and by restoring equality 
of bargaining power between employers and 
employees. 

It is hereby declared to be the policy of the 
United States to eliminate the causes of cer- 
tain substantial obstructions to the free flow 
of commerce and to mitigate and eliminate 
these obstructions when they have occurred 
by encouraging the practice and procedure 
of collective bargaining and by protecting 
the exercise by workers of full freedom of 
association, self-organization, and designa- 
tion of representatives of their own choosing, 
for the purpose of negotiating the terms and 
conditions of their employment or other 
muvual aid or protection. 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 2. When used in this act— 

(1) The term “person” includes one or 
more individuals, partnerships, associations, 
corporations, legal representatives, trustees, 
trustees in bankruptcy, or receivers. 

(2) The term “employer” includes any per- 
son acting in the interest of an employer, 
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National Labor Relations Act and to re- 
enact it with the amendments shown 
hereafter and contained in H. R. 5334. 

The gentleman from Michigan (Mr. 
CrawFrorD] asked me if I favored the 
Case bill. As it stands I do not. Per- 
haps it can be made acceptable. I hope 
it will be. In my humble judgment we 
Should take the NLRA and amend it as 
indicated hereafter. 

Here is the NLRA as written, here are 
the suggested amendments: 





H. R. 5334 (introduced by Mr. Hoffman on 
February 1, 1946) 


A bill to repeal the National Labor Relations 
Act and to diminish the causes of labor 
disputes burdening or obstructing inter- 
state and foreign commerce, to create a 
National Labor Relations Board, and for 
other purposes 


Be it enacted, etc.— 
FINDINGS AND POLICY 


SECTION 1. It is hereby declared to be the 
policy of the United States to eliminate the 
causes of certain substantial obstructions to 
the free flow of commerce and to mitigate 
and eliminate these obstructions when they 
have occurred by furthering the development 
of friendly and mutually fair labor relations, 
by protecting the practice and procedure of 
collective bargaining and by protecting the 
exercise by all workers of full freedom of as- 
sociation, self-organization, and designation 
of representatives of their own choosing, for 
the purpose of negotiating the terms and 
conditions of their employment or other 
mutual aid or protection. 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 2. When used in this act— 

(1) The term “person” includes one or 
more individuals, partnerships, associations, 
corporations, legal representatives, trustees, 
trustees in bankruptcy or receivers. 

(2) The term “employer” includes any 
person acting in the interest of an employer, 
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directly or indirectly, but shall not include 
the United States, or any State or politica) 
subdivision thereof, or any person subject to 
the Railway Labor Act, as amended from 
time to time, or any labor organization 
(other than when acting as an employer), or 
anyone acting in the capacity of officer or 
agent of such labor organization. 

(3) The term “employee” shall include any 
employee, and shall not be limited to the 
employees of a particular employer, unless 
the act explicitly states otherwise, and shal) 
include any individual whose work has ceased 
as a consequence of, or in connection with, 
any current labor dispute or because of any 
unfair labor practice, and who has not ob- 
tained any other regular and substantially 
equivalent employment, but shall not in- 
clude any individual employed as an agri- 
cultural laborer, cr in the domestic service of 
any family or person at his home, or any 
individual employed by his parent or spouse 


(4) The term “representatives” includes 
any individual or labor organization. 

(5) The term “labor organization” means 
any organization of any kind, or any agency 
or employee representation committee or 
plan, in which employees participate and 
which exists for the purpose, in whole or in 
part, of dealing with employers concerning 
grievances, labor disputes, wages, rates of 
pay, hours of employment, or conditions 0! 
work. 
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directly or indirectly, but shall not include 
the United States, or any State or political 
subdivision thereof, or any person subject to 
the Railway Labor Act, as amended from time 
to time, or any labor organization (other 
than when acting as employer), or anyone 
acting in the capacity of officer or agent of 
such labor organizations. 

(3) The term “employee” shall include any 
employee, and shall not be limited to the 
employees of a particular employer, unless 
the act explicitly states otherwise, and shall 
include any individual] whose work has ceased 
as a consequence of any employer’s unfair 
labor practice, as defined in section 8 hereof, 
and who has not obtained any other regular 
and substantially equivalent employment, 
put shall not include any individual em- 
ployed as an agricultural laborer, or in the 
domestic service of any family or person at 
his home, or any individual employed by his 
parent or spouse, or any individual who has 
been discharged for any cause other than 
lawful union activities or whose work has 
ceased in violation of a valid contract, or laid 
off for lack of work, inefficiency, misconduct, 
or other good cause. 

(3) The term “any individual employed 
as an agricultural laborer” shall include any 
person engaged as an employee in farming 
in all its branches and, among other things, 
includes the cultivation and tillage of the 
soil, dairying, the production, cultivation, 
growing, and harvesting of any agricultural 
or horticultural commodities (including 
commodities defined as agricultural com- 
modities in section 15 (g) of the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Act, as amended), the rais- 
ing of livestock, bees, fur-bearing animals, 
or poultry, eggs, baby chicks, and poults. and 
any practices (including any forestry or lum- 
bering operations when it is performed in 
connection with bona fide farming) per- 
form by or for a farmer or on a farm as an 
incident to or in connection with such farm- 
ing operations, including preparation for 
market, delivery to storage, or to market or 
to carriers for transportation to market; and 
shall also include employees of establish- 
ments engaged in ginning or compressing of 
cotton, or canning or freezing during the 
harvesting season from their raw or natural 
State, or pasteurizing, or drying, or prepar- 
ing in their raw or natural state, of any 
agricultural or horticultural commodities for 
market, or making cheese or butter or any 
other dairy products, and such packing or 
handling or storing as is used in connection 
therewith or is incidental thereto, when such 
establishment is located (1) at a point where 
the major commodity used in such estab- 
lishment is normally produced in commer- 
cial quantities within a radius of 50 miles 





thereof; and (2) within the general terri- . 


tory in any region of the United States 
where the farming district or districts are 
located from which such commodity is pro- 
duced and within or in close proximity to 
any such farming district; or at such place 
in the general territory in proximity to such 
farming district, where such commodity is 
produced (but outside of any metropolitan 
industrial city) as is necessary to obtain rea- 
sonable, available, and adequate transporta- 
uon, water power, or other required oper- 
ating facilities; and (3) such establishment 
is engaged in the above operations on prod. 
ucts produced from any farming district 
within the same general territory. 

(4) The term “representatives” includes 
any individual or labor organization. 

(5) The term “labor organization” means 
any organization of any kind, or any agency 
or employee representation committee or 
plan, in which employees participate and 
Which exists for the purpose, in whole or in 
Part, of dealing with employers concerning 
grievances, labor disputes, wages, rates of 


ae oe of employment, or conditions of 
work, 
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(6) The term “commerce” means trade, 
traffic, commerce, transportation, or com- 
munication among the several States, or be- 
tween the District of Columbia or any Terri- 
tory of the United States and any State or 
other Territory, or between any foreign 
country and any State, Territory, or the 
District cf Columbia, or within the District 
of Columbia or any Territory, or between 
points in the same State but through any 
other State or any Territory or the District 
of Columbia or any foreign country. 


(7) The term “affecting commerce” means 
in commerce, or burdening or obstructing 
commerce or the free flow of commerce, or 
having led or tending to lead to a labor dis- 
pute burdening or obstructing commerce or 
the free flow of commerce. 


(8) The term “unfair labor practice” 
means any unfair labor practice listed in 
section 8. 

(9) The term “labor dispute” includes any 
controversy concerning terms, tenure, or con- 
ditions of employment, or concerning the 
association or representation of persons in 
negotiating, fixing, maintaining, changing, 
or seeking to arrange terms or conditions of 
employment, regardless of whether the dis- 
putants stand in the proximate relation of 
employer and employee. 

(10) The term “National Labor Relations 
Board” means the National Labor Relations 
Board created by section 3 of this act. 


(11) The term “old Board” means the 
National Labor Relations Board established 
by Executive Order No. 6763 of the Presi- 
dent on June 29, 1934, pursuant to Public 
Resolution No. 44, approved June 19, 1934 
(48 Stat. 1183), and reestablished and con- 
tinued by Executive Order No. 7074 of the 
President of June 15, 1935, pursuant to Title 
I of the National Industrial Recovery Act 
(48 Stat. 195) as amended and continued by 
Senate Joint Resolution 133 approved June 
14, 1935. 


NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD 


Sec. 3. (a) There is hereby created a Board, 
to be known as the “National Labor Rela- 
tions Board” (hereinafter referred to as the 
“Board”), which shall be composed of three 
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(6) The term “commerce” means trade, 
traffic, commerce, transportation, or com- 
munication among the several States, or be- 
tween the District of Columbia or any Terri- 
tory of the United States and any State or 
other Territory, or between any foreign 
country and any State, Territory, or the 
District of Columbia or within the District 
of Columbia or any Territory or between 
points in the same State but through any 
other State or any Territory or the District 
of Columbia or any*foreign country. 

This Act shall not apply to any person 
whose sales in “commerce” (as defined here- 
in) during the calendar year preceding the 
date of filing a complaint or petition relat- 
ing to that person were less than 50 per 
centum of that person's total sales. 

(7) The term “affecting commerce” means 
in commerce, or substantially burdening or 
obstructing commerce or the free flow of 
commerce, or having led or tending to lead to 
a labor dispute substantially burdening or 
obstructing commerce or the free flow of 
commerce. 

(8) The term “unfair labor practice” 
means any unfair labor practice listed in 
section 8. 

(9) The term “labor dispute” includes any 
controversy concerning terms, tenure, or con- 
ditions of employment, or concerning the 
association or representation of persons in 
negotiating, fixing, maintaining, changing, or 
seeking to arrange terms or conditions of 
employment, provided the disputants stand 
in the proximate relation of employer and 
employee 

(10) The phrase “collective bargaining” 
for the purposes of this act shall be under- 
stood to mean the meeting together, on 
written request of one of the disputants, on 
a reasonable number of occasions and for a 
reasonable length of time, the reasonableness 
of the number of meetings and the length 
of the negotiations to be determined by tak- 
ing into consideration the views of the 
parties to the negotiations and the prospects 
of an agreement, of the employer and his 
employees, through accredited representa- 
tives voluntarily chosen by them, with the 
full and free opportunity for negotiating con- 
cerning the terms or conditions of employ- 
ment. 

(11) The term “National Labor Relations 
Board” means the National Labor Relations 
Board created by section 3 of this act. 


(12) The term “old Board” means the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board established by 
Executive Order No. 6763 of the President 
on June 29, 1934, pursuant te Public Resolu- 
tion No. 44, approved June 19, 1934 (48 Stat. 
1183), and reestablished and continued by 
Executive Order No. 7074 of the President of 
June 15, 1935, pursuant to title I of the 
National Industrial Recovery Act (48 Stat. 
195), as amended and continued by S. J. Res. 
133, approved June 14, 1935. 


NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD 

Sec. 3. (a) There is hereby created a Board 
to be known as the National Labor Relations 
Board (hereinafter referred to as the Board), 
which shall be composed of three members, 
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members, who shall be appointed by the 
President, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate. One of the original mem- 
bers shall be appointed for a term of 1 year, 
one for a term of 3 years, and one for a term 
of 5 years, but their successors shall be ap- 
pointed for terms of 5 years each, except that 
any individual chosen to fill a vacancy shall 
be appointed only for the unexpired term of 
the member whom he shall succeed. The 
President shall designate one member to serve 
as Chairman of the Board. Any member of 
the Board may be removed by the President, 
upon notice and hearing, for neglect of duty 
or malfeasance in office, but for no other 
cause. 


(b) A vacancy in the Board shall not im- 
pair the right of the remaining members to 
exercise all the powers of the Board, and two 
members of the Board shall, at all times, 
constitute a quorum. The Board shall have 
an Official seal which shall be judicially no- 
ticed. 


(c) The Board shall at the close of each 
fiscal year make a report in writing to Con- 
gress and to the President stating in detail 
the cases it has heard, the decisions it has 
rendered, the names, salaries, and duties of 
all employees and officers in the employ or 
under the supervision of the Board, and an 
account of all moneys it has disbursed. 

Sec. 4. (a) Each member of the Board shall 
receive a salary of $10,000 a year, shall be 
eligible for reappointment, and shall not en- 
gage in any other business, vocation, or em- 
ployment. The Board shall appoint, without 
regard for the provisions of the civil-service 
laws but subject to the Classification Act of 
1923, as amended, an executive secretary, and 
such attorneys, examiners, and regional 
directors, and shall appoint such other em- 
ployees with regard to existing laws applica- 
ble to the employment and compensation of 
officers and employees of the United States, 
as it may from time to time find necessary 
for the proper performance of its duties and 
as may be from time to time appropriated 
for by Congress. The Board may establish 
or utilize such regional, local, or other 
agencies, and utilize such voluntary and un- 
compensated services, as may from time to 
time be needed. Attorneys appointed under 
this section may, at the direction of the 
Board, appear for and represent the Board in 
any case in court. Nothing in this act shall 
be construed to authorize the Board to ap- 
point individuals for the purpose of concilia- 
tion or mediation (or for statistical work), 
where such service may be obtained from the 
Department of Labor. 

(b) Upon the appointment of the three 
original members of the Board and the desig- 
nation of its Chairman, the old Board shall 
cease to exist. All employees of the old 
Board: shall be transferred to and become 
employees of the Board with salaries under 
the Classification Act of 1923, as amended, 
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one representing the public, who shall be ap- 
pointed by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, after the 
date of enactment of the National Labor 
Relations Act of 1939, for terms of 5 years 
except as hereinafter provided, but each 
member of the Board in office on such date 
shall continue to serve as a member of the 
Board until February 1, 1940. Each member 
of the Board so appointed shall be qualified 
by previous experience for the representative 
capacity in which he is appointed. No one 
shall be eligible to appointment hereunder 
if he shall have been an employer or shall 
have been on the pay roll of a labor organiza- 
tion within a period of 2 years prior to the 
effective date of such appointment. Upon 
the expiration of the terms of the members 
of the Board in office on the date of enact- 
ment of the National Labor Relations Act of 
1939, the successors to such members shall be 
appointed one for a term of 1 year, one for 
a term of 3 years, and one for a term of 5 
years, as designated by the President at the 
time of nomination, and thereafter each 
member shall hold office for a term of 5 years 
from the expiration of the term of his pred- 
ecessor, except that any individual chosen 
to fill a vacancy shall be appointed only for 
the unexpired term of the member whom he 
shall succeed. The President shall designate 
one member to serve as the Chairman of the 
Board. Any member of the Board may be 
removed by the President, upon notice and 
hearing, for neglect of duty or malfeasance 
in office, but for no other cause. 

(b) A vacancy in the Board shall not im- 
pair the right of the remaining members to 
exercise all the powers of the Board, and two 
members of the Board shall, at all times, con- 
stitute a quorum. Vacancies shall, however, 
be filled as promptly as possible in order to 
preserve the representative characteristics of 
the Board. The Board shall have an Official 
seal which shall be judicially noticed. 

(c) The Board shall at the close of each 
fiscal year make a report in writing to Con- 
gress and to the President stating in detail 
the cases it has heard, the decisions it has 
rendered, the names, salaries, and duties of 
all employees and officers in the employ or 
under the supervision of the Board, and an 
account of all money it has disbursed. 

Sec. 4. (a) Each member of the Board shall 
receive a salary of $10,000 a year, shall be 
eligible for reappointment, and shall not en- 
gage in any other business, vocation, or em- 
ployment. The Board shall appoint, without 
regard for the provisions of the civil-service 
laws but subject to the Classification Act of 
1923, as amended, an executive secretary and 
such attorneys, examiners, and regional direc- 
tors, and shall appoint such other employees 
with regard to existing laws applicable to the 
employment and compensation of officers and 
employees of the United States, as it may 
from time to time find necessary for the 
proper performance of its duties and as may 
be from time to time appropriated for by 
Congress: Provided, however, That the Board 
shall not appoint any person to any position 
who is not at the time of such appointment 
an American citizen. 

The Board may establish or utilize such 
regional, local, or other agencies, and utilize 
such voluntary and uncompensated services, 
as may from time to time be needed: Pro- 
vided, That persons or agencies so utilized 
do not at the same time represent any party 
to any controversy under the terms of this 
act before the Board, either personally or 
through partners. 

(b) Upon the appointment of the three 
original members of the Board and the desig- 
nation of its Chairman, the old Board shall 
cease to exist. All employees of the old 
Board, who shall be for.that purpose so 
designated as employees by the Board, shall 
be transferred to and become employees of 
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without acquiring by such transfer a per- 
manent or civil-service status. All records 
papers, and property of the old <oard sha), 
become records, papers, and Property of the 
Board, and ll unexpended funds and appro. 
priations for the use and maintenance of 
the old “3oard shall become funds and appro. 
priations available to be expended by the 
Board in the exercise of the powers, author. 
ity, and duties conferred on it by this act. 


» No. 198, 


(c) All of the expenses cf the Board, jp. 
cluding all necessary traveling and gsub- 
sistence expenses outside the Distric: of 
Columbia incurred by the members or em- 
ployees of the Board under its orders, shal) 
be allowed and paid on the presentation of 
temized vouchers therefor approved by the 
Board or by any individual it designates for 
that purpose. 

Sec. 5. The principal office of the Board 
shall be in the District of Columbia, but it 
may meet and exercise any or all of its 
powers at any other place. The Board may, 
by one or more of its members or by such 
agents or aget.cies as it may designate, prose- 
cute any inquiry necessary to its functions 
in any part of the United States. A member 
who participates in such an inquiry shall not 
be disqualified from subsequently partici- 
pating in a decision of the Board in the 
same case. ° 


Sec. 6. (a| The Board shall have authority 
from time to time to make, amend, and 
rescind such rules and regulations as may be 
necessary to carry out the provisions of this 
act. Such rules and regulations shall be 
effective upon publication in the manner 
which the Board shall prescribe, 


RIGHTS OF EMPLOYEES 

Sec. 7. Employees shall have the right to 
self-organization, to form, join, or assist 
labor organizations, to bargain collectively 
through representatives of their own choos- 
ing, and to engage in concerted activities. 
for the purpose of collective bargaining or 
other mutual aid or protection. 


Sec. 8. It shall be an unfair labor practice 
for an employer— 

(1) To interfere with, restrain, or coerce 
employees in the exercise of the rights guar- 
anteed in section 7. 


(2) To dominate or interfere with the for- 
mation or administration of any labor o!- 
ganjzation or contribute financial or other 
support to it: Provided, That subject to rules 
and regulations made and published by the 
Board pursuant to section 6 (a), an em- 
ployer shall not be prohibited from permit- 
ting employees to confer with him during 
working hours without loss of time or pay. 
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she Board with salaries under the Classifi- 
cation Act of 1923, as amended, without 
sequiring by such transier a permanent or 
‘ ivil-service status. All records, papers, and 
property of the old Board shall become 
records, papers, and property of the Board, 
rd all unexpended funds and appropria~ 
tions for the use and maintenance of the 
old E2ard shall become funds and appro- 
»riations available to be expended by the 
Board in the exercise of the powers, author- 
ity, and duties conferred on it by this act. 

‘(c) All of the expenses of the Board, in- 
cluding all necessary traveling and sub- 
sistence expenses outside the District of 
Columbia incurred by the members or em- 
ployees of the Board, under its orders, shall 
be allowed and paid on the presentation of 
itemized vouchers therefor approved by the 
Board or by any individual it designated for 
that purpose. 

Sec. 5. The principal office of the Board 
shall be in the District of Columbia, but it 
may meet and exercise any or all of its 
powers at any other place. The Board may, 
by one or more of its members, or by such 
agents or agencies as it may designate, hold 
hearings necessary to its functions in any 
part of the United States; except that in 
connection with duties relating to the pre- 
vention of unfair labor practices, as defined 
in section 10 hereof, the Board shall act 
only in « judicial capacity in disposing of 
complaints under that section, and shall not, 
directly or indirectly, by its employees or 
otherwise, assist either the complainant or 
respondent by conducting investigations or 
acting as advocate for any party to the 
issue. 

Sec. 6. (a) The Board shall have authority 
from time to time to make, amend, and re- 
scind such rules and regulations as may be 
necessary to carry out the provisions of this 
act. Such rules and regulations shall not 
favor or discriminate against any party to 
any controversy to which this act is applica- 
ble and shall be effective upon publication 
in the manner which the Board shall pre- 
scribe. 


RIGHTS OF EMPLOYEES 


Sec. 7. Employees shall have the right to 
elf-organization, to form, join, or not to 
join a labor organization and shall have the 
right to assist labor organizations, to bar- 
gain collectively through representatives of 
their own choosing, and to engage in con- 
certed activities for the purpose of collec- 
tive bargaining or other mutual aid or pro- 
tection: Provided, howcver, That employees, 
in exercising the foregoing rights, shall not 
by force, intimidation, or otherwise, except 
by peaceful argument, interfere with the 
right of any other employee to continue in 
his employment or to join or refuse to 
join any labor organization. 

Sec. 8. (a) It shall be an unfair labor prac- 
tice for— 

(1) Any person to threaten, restrain, or 
coerce employees in the exercise of the rights 
guaranteed in section 7: Provided, That 
nothing in this section shall abridge the 
freedom of speech or of the press. 

(2) Any person to dominate or interfere 
by threat, restraint, or coercion with the 
formation or administration of any labor 
organization or any employer to contribute 
financial or other support to it: Provided, 
That nothing herein shall prohibit employers, 
individually or collectively, from furnishing 
housing, heating, lighting, and other facili- 
ues without charge for meetings relative to 
activities of such organizations, provided no 
discrimination is exercised among their em- 
Ployees in offering such facilities: Provided 
jurther, That an employer shall not be pro- 
hibited from permitting employees to confer 
with him during working hours without loss 
of time or pay: And provided further, That 
nothing contained herein shall prevent any 
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(3) By discrimination in regard to hire or 
tenure of employment or any term or condi- 
tion of employment to encourage or discour- 
age membership in any labor organization: 
Provided, That nothing in this act, or in the 
National Industrial Recovery Act (U. S. C., 
Supp. VII, title 15, sécs. 701-712), as amended 
from time to time, or in any code or agree- 
ment approved or prescribed thereunder, or 
in any other statute of the United States, 
shall preclude an employer from making an 
agreement with a labor organization (not 
established, maintained, or assisted by any 
action defined in this act as an unfair labor 
practice) to require as a condition of em- 
ployment membership therein, if such labor 
organization is the representative of the em- 
ployees as provided in section 9 (a), in the 
appropriate collective bargaining unit covered 
by such agreement when made. 

(4) To discharge or otherwise discriminate 
against an employee because he has filed 
charges or given testimony under this act. 


(5) To refuse to bargain collectively with 
the representatives of his employees, subject 
to the provisions of Section 9 (a). 
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employee or employees, of their own initia- 
tive, discussing any problem of common in- 
terest with their employer; or any employer 
discussing with any employee or employees 
any such subject if in connection therewith 
labor practices prohibitions herein contained 
are observed. 

(3) An employer by discrimination in re- 
gard to hire or tenure of employment or any 
term or condition of employment to encour- 
age or discourage membership in any labor 
organization. 


(4) To discharge or otherwise discriminate 
against an employe because he has filed 
charges or given testimony under this act, 
unless such testimony be proved to be will- 
fully false. 

(5) To refuse to bargain collectively with 
the representatives of his employees, subject 
to the provisions of section 9 (a). 

(6) To deduct from the wages of employees 
any dues, fees, assessments, or other con- 
tribution payable to labor organizations, or 
to collect or to assist in the collection of any 
such dues, fees, assessments, or other con- 
tribution, unless such deductions have been 
authorized in writing by the employee from 
whose wages such deductions are made. 

(7) Benefits uxder this act shall not ac- 
crue to individuals or organizations who sup- 
port or participate in strikes without pres- 
entation of written demands or grievances 
and reasonable opportunity for their consid- 
eration; strikes in violation of employment 
agreements, including agreements to accept 
an arbitration award; strikes accompanied by 
repeated or systematic acts of violence and 
intimidation; sit-down strikes, or other 
strikes which involve iliegal occupation of 
property; or individuals or labor organiza- 
tions, members, agents, officers of labor or- 
ganizations, who are guilty of an unfair 
labor practice as in this act defined. 

(b) It shall be an unfair labor practice 
for a labor organization, any member of a 
labor organization, or any officer or officers 
of a labor organization, or any agent or 
agents of a labor organization, or anyone 
acting in the interest of a labor organization, 
or for an employee, or for employees acting 
in concert— 

(1) To interfere with, restrain, or coerce 
employees in the exercise of the rights guar- 
anteed in section 7. 

(2) To threaten, intimidate, restrain by 
force or threat, or coerce any employee, di- 
rectly or indirectly, for the purpose and with 
the intent of compeliing such employee (a) 
to join or to refrain from joining any labor 
organization; <b) to continue or to suspend 
or to cease his employment; (c) or for the 
purpose or with the intent of influencing o: 
affecting his selection of representatives for 
the purposes of collective bargaining. 


(3) To resort to or engage in, during the 
course of any labor dispute and in connection 
with such dispute, any act or practice which 
is a violation of any criminal law effective 


in the jurisdiction in which such act or prac- 
tice occurs. 

(4) To interfere by threat, intimidation, or 
force or threat of for~e, with the exercise of 
the right by any employee to continue at his 
work or to go to or from its place of employ- 
ment, 
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REPRESENTATIVES AND ELECTIONS 

Sec. 9. (a) Representatives designated or 
selected for the purposes of collective bar- 
gaining by the majority of the employees in 
a unit appropriate for such purposes, shall 
be the exclusive representatives of all the 
employees in such unit for the purposes of 
collective bargaining in respect to rates of 
pay, wages, hours of employment, or other 
conditions of employment: Provided, That 
any individual employee or a group of em- 
ployees shall have the right at any time to 
present grievances to their employer. 


(b) The Board shall decide in each case 
whether, in order to insure to employees the 
full benefit of their right to self-organization 
and to collective bargaining, and otherwise 
to effectuate the policies of this act, the unit 
appropriate for the purposes of collective bar- 
gaining shall be the employer unit, craft 
unit, plant unit, or subdivision thereof, 


(c) Whenever a question affecting com- 
merce arises concerning the representation 
of employees, the Board may investigate such 
controversy and certify to the parties, in 
writing, the name or names of the repre- 
sentatives that have been designated or se- 
lected. In any such investigation, the Board 
shall provide for an appropriate hearing upon 
due notice, either in conjunction with a 
proceeding under section 10 or otherwise, 
and may take a secret ballot of employees, 
or utilize any other suitable method to 
ascertain such representatives. 
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(5) To strike in violation of a valid con-— 


tract or agreement. 

(c) It shall not be considered an unfair 
labor practice for an employer to discharge 
or to refuse to reemploy any person who, 
under the terms of this act, is guilty of an 
unfair labor practice; nor shall it be con- 
sidered an unfair labor practice for an em- 
ployer to refuse to bargain with any organi- 
zation which or employee who fails to rec- 
ognize or be bound by the official certificate 
of collective bargaining representatives is- 
sued under section 9 hereof or willfully vio- 
lates the terms of a collective bargaining 
contract. 

(d) It shall not be considered an unfair 
labor practice for an employer to fail to reach 
an agreement after it has bargained col- 
lectively. 

REPRESENTATIVES AND ELECTIONS 


Sec. 9. (a) Representatives designated or 
selected for the purposes of collective bar- 
gaining by the majority of the employees 
in a unit appropriate for such purposes shall 
be the exclusive representatives of all the 
employees in such unit who are members of 
the organization whose representatives have 
been so designated or selected for the pur- 
poses of collective bargaining) for the pur- 
poses of collective bargaining in respect to 
rates of pay, wages, hours of employment, or 
other conditions of employment: Provided, 
That any individual employee or a group of 
employees shall have the right at any time 
to present grievances ty. their employer; bar- 
gain collectively for themselves individually, 
for the members of their organization, pro- 
vided it is not company dominated and pro- 
vided further that they do not belong to the 
organization whose representatives have been 
designated for the purposes of collective bar- 
gaining and to enter into contracts with the 
employer as individuals or as an organiza- 
tion. 

(b) The Board shall decide in each case 
within twenty days after the taking of testi- 
mony whether, in order to insure to em- 
ployees the full benefit of their right to self- 
organization and to collective bargaining, and 
otherwise to effectuate the policies of this 
act, the unit appropriate for the purposes of 
collective bargaining shall be the employer 
unit, plant unit, or any subdivision thereof: 
Provided, That if the majority of any craft 
union within a plant or employer unit sig- 
nify its wish for the craft unit, the Board 
shall designate the craft unit as the unit ap- 
propriate for the members of that union: 
Provided further, That without prejudice to 
the preceding provision if the majority of 
the employees of any plant within an em- 
ployer unit signifies its wish for the plant 
unit for voting or representation in prefer- 
ence to the employer unit the Board shall 
designate the plant unit as the unit appro- 
priate for collective bargaining for the em- 
ployees of that plant: Provided further, 
That any such unit or subdivision may by 
majority vote in secret ballot obtain recog- 
nition as the appropriate bargaining unit 
Such election shall be called by the Board 
within five days after receiving a petition 
signed by 20 percent or more of employees 
who are members of such unit or subdivision, 
or when petitioned by the employer. 

(c) Whenever a question concerning com- 
merce arises concerning the representation of 
employees, the Board shall recognize such 
controversy and certify to the parties in 
writing, the name or names of the repre- 
sentatives that have been designated or 
selected. Prior to such certification, the 
Board shall provide for an appropriate hear- 
ing upon due notice, either in conjunction 
with a proceeding under section 10 or other- 
wise, and must thereafter within 10 days 
after such hearing take a secret ballot of 
employees, with adequate opportunity for 
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(ad) Whenever an order of the Board made 
pursuant to section 10 (c) is based in whole 
or in part upon facts certified following an 
investigation pursuant to subsection (c) of 
this section, and there is a petition for the 
enforcement or review of such order, such 
certification and the record of such investiga- 
tion shall be included in the transcript of 
the entire record required to be filed under 
subsections 10 (e) or 10 (f), and thereupon 
the decree of the court enforcing, modifying, 
or setting aside in whole or in part the order 
of the Board shall be made and entered upon 
the pleadings, testimony, and proceedings 
set forth in such transcript. 


PREVENTION OF UNFAIR LABOR PRACTICES 

Sec. 10. (a) The Board is empowered, as 
hereinafter provided, to prevent any person 
from engaging in any unfair labor practice 
(listed in section 8) affecting commerce. 
This power shall be exclusive, and shall not 
be affected by any other means of adjust- 
ment or prevention that has been or may be 
established by agreement, code, law, 
otherwise. 

(b) Whenever it is charged that any pe'- 
son has engaged in or is engaging in 40) 
such unfair labor practice, the Board, or #2) 
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all employees concerned to vote secretly in 
order to determine the views of the ma- 
jority, if any, desiring representation under 
section 9 (a) hereof, and the Board shall 
certify as representatives"for collective bar- 
gaining those persons receiving a majority 
vote of the bona fide employees employed in 
the plant where the vote is taken. All facts 
developed from such hearing and used in 
connection with the purposes of this act 
shall be made public. 

On written petition filed by any employer 
the Board shall cause an election to be 
held by secret ballot to determine collective- 
bargaining representatives, as set forth under 
section 9 (a), Within 20 days from the date 
of the filing of such petition. 

When representatives for collective bar- 
gaining have been chosen under the terms 
of this act, the result shall be binding for 
1 year, unless a labor organization repre- 
senting, or a group of employees numbering, 
at least 20 percent of those employed in 
the unit in which the vote was taken, or the 
employer, shall file a petition with the Board 
or its representative showing a substantial 
change of sentiment in the unit for which 
representatives were chosen as to the choice 
of such bargaining representatives. 

(a) Whenever an order of the Board made 
pursuant to section 10 (c) is “based in whole 
or in part upon facts certified following an 
investigation pursuant to subsection (c) of 
this section, and there is a petition for the 
enforcement or review of such order, such 
certification and the record of such investi- 
gation shall be included in the transcript of 
the entire record required to be filed under 
subsections 10 (e) or 10 (f), and thereupon 
the decree of the court enforcing, modifying, 
or setting aside in whole or in part the order 
of the Board shall be made and entered upon 
the pleadings, testimony, and proceedings 
set forth in such transcript. 

(e) Before the Board shall issue any order 
certifying representatives for collective bar- 
gaining, the labor organization or representa- 
tives seeking certification shall qualify by 
filing with the Board a sworn statement set- 
ting forth the following information, which 
shall be brought up to date at least annually 
and whenever during any year any substan- 
tial change occurs in any of the facts set 
forth in the statement: (1) The official name 
or title of the labor organization or collective- 
bargaining agency; (2) the date established; 
(3) a copy of the constitution or articles of 
organization and of any bylaws in effect; 
(4) the names of all officers of the organiza- 
tion, with the certification that each is an 
American citizen; (5) the official address or 
principal place of business of the organiza- 
tion; (6) the names and addresses of the 
individuals who will actually function in col- 
lective bargaining with the employer, the 
majority of whom shall be bona fide em- 
ployees of that employer, with the certifica- 
tion that each is an American citizen, the 
Board to be notified of any changes in the 
identity of the individuals who will function 
thus and those changes to be in accordance 
with the foregoing provisions; (7) a state- 
ment that its members are a majority of the 
employees in the bargaining unit in which 
such representatives were chosen. 


PREVENTION OF UNFAIR LABOR PRACTICES 


Sec. 10. (a) The Board is empowered, as 
hereinafter provided, to prevent any person 
from engaging in any unfair labor practice 
(listed in section 8) affecting commerce. 
This power shall be exclusive, and shall not 
be affected by any other means of adjust- 
ment or prevention that has been or may be 
established by agreement, code, law, or 
otherwise, 

(bo) Whenever it is charged that any per- 
on has engaged in or is engaging in any 
such unfair Jabor practice, the Board, or any 
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agent or agency designated by the Board for 
such purposes, shall have power to issue and 
cause to be served upon such person a com- 
plaint stating the charges in that respect, 
and containing a notice of hearing before 
the Board or a member thereof, or before a 
designated agent or agency, at a place therein 
fixed, not less than 5 days after the serv- 
ing of said complaint. Any such complaint 
may be amended by the member, agent, or 
agency conducting the hearing or the Board 
in its discretion at any time prior to the 
issuance of an order based thereon. The 
person so complained of shall have the right 
to file an answer to the original or amended 
complaint and to appear in person or other- 
wise and give testimony at the place and 
time fixed in the complaint. In the discre- 
tion of the member, agent or agency con- 
ducting the hearing or the Board, any other 
person may be allowed to intervene in the 
said proceeding and to present testimony. 
In any such proceeding the rules of evidence 
prevailing in courts of law or equity shall 
not be controlling. 
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agent or-agency designated by the Board for 
such purposes, shall have power to issue and 
cause to be served upon such person a com- 
plaint which shall contain (1) a short and 
plain statement of the grounds upon which 
the Board's jurisdiction depends; (2) a short 
and plain statement of the charges against 
the respondent, stating the relief to which 
any of respondent’s employees claim to be 
entitled; and (3) a demand for judgment 
for the relief to which the Board deems 
respondent’s employees entitled. Relief in 
the alternative or of several different types 
may be demanded: Provided, That within 
30 days following the commission of any 
unfair labor practice (listed in sec. 8 (a)) 
affecting commerce by any employer, any 
employees considering themselves aggrieved 
must serve on said employer in writing, a 


“short and plain statement advising said 


employer what unfair labor practice he is 
accused of having committed and the kind 
of relief desired from said employer by said 
employees; and that the failure of any 
employee to make and serve upon the em- 
ployer such a statement within the said 
period shall constitute a waiver of any and 
all rights of redress under this act against 
said employer for such violation: Provided 
further, That if an employer shal! fail, within 
thirty days after receiving such a statement 
from any of his employees, to adjust satis- 
factorily said differences with such em- 
ployees, thereafter such employees may 
within sixty days file a charge with the 
National Labor Relations Board against said 
employer, which charge shall be limited to 
the unfair labor practice of which the 
employer was accused and to the relief re- 
quested by said employees in their statement 
to the employer: And provided further, That 
no complaint shall issue from the National 
Labor Relations Board against any employer 
charging him with engaging in any unfair 
labor practice which has occurred more than 
6 months prior to the date of service of 
the complaint upon the employer, and that 
such complaint and any amendments thereto 
shall be limited to the unfair labor practices 
alleged and to the relief requested by said 
employees in their charges filed with the 
National Labor Relations Board. Before 
answering to a pleading the respondent may 
within 15 days after the service of the 
complaint upon him, mcve for a more defi- 
nite statement or for a bill of particulars of 
any matter which is not averred with suffi- 
cient definiteness or particularity to enable 
him properly to prepare his answer or to 
prepare for hearing. The motion shall point 
out the defects complained of and the details 
desired. Upon motion made by a respondent 
before answering said complaint within 
fifteen days after the service of the complaint 
unon him, any redundant, immaterial, im- 
pertinent, or scandalous matter may be 
stricken from said complaint. Said com- 
plaint shall be accompanied by a notice of 
hearing before the Board or a member there- 
of or before a designated agent or agency at 
a place therein fixed, not less than twenty 
days after the serving of said complaint. 
Any such complaint may be amended by the 
member, agent, or agency conducting the 
hearing or the Board in its discretion at any 
time prior to the termination of such hear- 
ing. The person so complained of shall 


within 20 days of the receipt of a copy 
of such complaint file an answer to the 
original or amended complaint and shall 
appear in person or otherwise and give testi- 


mony at the place and time fixed in the 
complaint. Any employee, labor organiza- 
tion, or group with members employed by 
the person so complained against shall have 
the right, in the discretion of the member, 
agent, or agency conducting the hearing of 
the Board, to intervene in the said proceed- 
ing and to present testimony. In any such 
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(c) The testimony taken by such member, 
agent or agency, or the Board shall be reduced 
to writing and filed with the Board. There- 
after, in its discretion, the Board upon notice 
may take further testimony or hear argu- 
ment. If upon all the testimony taken the 
Board shall be of the opinion that any per- 
son named in the complaint has engaged in 
or is engaging in any such unfair labor prac- 
tice, then the Board shall state its findings 
of fact and shall issue and cause to be served 
on such person an order requiring such per- 
son to cease and desist from such unfair 
labor practice, and to take such affirmative 


action, including reinstatement of employees 


with or without back pay, as will effectuate 
the policies of this act. Such order may 
further require such person to make reports 
from time to time showing the extent to 
which it has complied with the order. If 
upon all the testimony taken the Board shall 
be of the opinion that no person named in 
the complaint has engaged in or is engaging 
in any such unfair labor practice, then the 
Board shall state its findings of fact and 
shall issue an order dismissing the said com- 
plaint. 


(d) Until a transcript of the record in a 
case shall have been filed in a court, as here- 
inafter provided, the Board may at any 
time, upon reasonable notice and in such 
manner as it shall deem proper, modify or 
set aside, in whole or in part, any finding or 
order made or issued by it. 


(e) ‘The Board shall have power to peti- 
tion any circuit court of appeals of the 
United States (including the Court of Ap- 
peals of the District of Columbia), or if 
all the circuit courts of appeals to which 
application may be made are in vacation, 
any district court of the United States (in- 
cluding the Supreme Court of the District 
of Columbia), within any circuit or district, 
respectively, wherein the unfair labor prac- 
tice in question occurred or wherein such 
person resides or transacts business, for the 
enforcement of such order and for appro- 
priate temporary relief or restraining order, 
and shall certify and file in the court a 
transcript of the entire record in the pro- 
ceeding, including the pleadings and testi- 
mony upon which such order was entered 
and the findings and order of the Board. 
Upon such filing, the court shall cause notice 
thereof to be served upon such person, and 
thereupon shall have jurisdiction of the pro- 
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proceeding the rules of evidence prevailing 
in courts of law or equity shall be substan- 
tially followed but shall not be absolutely 
controlling. 

(c) The testimony taken by such member, 
agent or agency, or the Board shall be reduced 
to writing and filed with the Board. There- 
after, in its discretion, the Board upon notice 
may take further testimony or hear argu- 
ment. If upon all the testimony taken the 
Board shall be of the opinion that any per- 
son named in the complaint has engaged in 
or is engaging in any such unfair labor prac- 
tice, then the Board shall state its findings 
of fact and shall issue and cause to be served 
on such person an order requiring such per- 
son to cease and desist from such unfair 
labor practice, and to take such affirmative 
action as will effectuate the policies of this 
act. If reinstatement of employees with 
back pay is required by such order, then back 
pay shall be for a period terminating on a 
date not exceeding 30 days after the case is 
argued and submitted; except that, if the 
order is appealed by the employer, the added 
time required may be considered in connec- 
tion with back pay. 

Such order may further require such per- 
son to make reports from time to time show- 
ing the extent to which it has complied with 
the order. If upon all the testimony taken 
the Board shall be of the opinion that no 
person named in the complaint has engaged 
in or is engaging in any such unfair labor 
practice, then the Board shall state its find- 
ings of fact and shall issue an order dis- 
missing the said complaint. 

If the Board shall find, as part of its find- 
ings of fact in any proceeding before it, that 
the party or parties filing the charges upon 
which the complaint was based have engaged 
in an unfair labor practice (listed in section 
8 (b)) in connection with or as a part of the 
actions forming the basis of the complaint, 
such findings shall constitute a complete 
defense to the complaint and no order shall 
issue thereon against the respondent; nor, 
if such party or parties is a labor organiza- 
tion, shall the respondent be held to have 
violated the act for refusal to recognize or to 
bargain collectively with such organization 
as the representatives of his employees dur- 
ing any part of the term for which it was 
designated or certified as a collective bar- 
gaining agency for his employees subsequent 
to the commission of such unfair labor 
practice by such party or parties. 

(d) Until a petition for the enforcement 
of such an order or a petition for the re- 
view of such an order shall have been filed 
in a court, as hereinafter provided, the Board 
may, at any time within thirty days after 
the making of such order, upon reasonable 
notice and in such manner as it shall deem 
proper, modify or set aside, in whole or in 
part, any finding or order made or issued 
by it. 

(e) The Board shall have the power to 
petition any circuit court of appeals of the 
United States (including the Court of Ap- 
peals of the District of Columbia), or if all 
the circuit courts of appeals to which appli- 
cation may be made are in vacation, any 
district court of the United States (including 
the Supreme Court of the District of Colum- 
bia) within any circuit or district, respec- 
tively, wherein the unfair labor practice in 
question occurred or wherein such person 
resides or transacts business, for the en- 
forcement of such order and for appropriate 
temporary relief or restraining order, and 
shall certify and file in the court a tran- 
script of the entire record in the proceeding, 
including the pleadings and testimony upon 
which order was entered and the findings 
and order of the Board. Upon such filing, 
the court shall cause notice thereof to be 
served upon such person and thereupon 
shall have jurisdicticn of the proceeding 
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ceeding and of the question determineg 
therein, and shall have power to grant such 
temporary relief or restraining order as ;; 
deems just and proper, and to make ang 
enter upon the pleadings, testimony, anq 
proceedings set forth in such transcript , 
decree enforcing, modifying, and enforcing 
as sO modified, or setting aside in whole o; 
in part the order of the Board. No objec. 
tion that has not been urged before the 
Board, its member, agent or agency, shal! 
be considered by the court, unless the faij- 
ure or neglect to urge such objection shaji 
be excused because of extraordinary circum. 
stances. The findings of the Board as to 
the facts, if supported by evidence, shal! be 
conclusive. If either party shall apply to 
the court for leave to adduce additional eyi- 
dence and shall show to the satisfaction of 
the court that such additional evidence is 
material and that there were reasonable 
grounds for the failure to adduce such evi- 
dence in the hearing before the Board, its 
member, agent, or agency, the court may 
order such additional evidence to be taken 
before the Board, its member, agent, or 
agency, and to be made a part of the tran- 
script. The Board may modify its findings 
as to the facts, or make new findings, by 
reason of additional evidence so taken and 
filed, and it shall file such modified or new 
findings, which, if supported by evidence, 
shall be conclusive, and shall file its recom- 
mendations, if any, for the modification or 
setting aside of its original order. The juris- 
diction of the court shall be exclusive and 
its judgment and decree shall be final, except 
that the same shall be subject to review 
by the appropriate circuit court of appeals if 
application was made to the district court 
as hereinabove provided, and by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States upon writ 
of certiorari or certification as provided in 
sections 239 and 240 of the Judicial Code, 
as amended (U.S. C., title 28, secs. 346 and 
347). 


(f) Any person aggrieved by a final order 
of the Board granting or denying in whole 
or in part the relief sought may obtain 4 
review of such order in any circuit court of 
appeals of the United States in the circuit 
wherein the unfair labor practice in question 
was alleged to have been engaged in or 
wherein such person resides or transacts 
business, or in the Court of Appeals of the 
District of Columbia, by filing in such court 
a written petition praying that the order of 
the Board be madified or set aside. A copy of 
such petition shall be forthwith served upon 
the Board, and thereupon the aggrieved party 
shall file in the court a transcript of the en- 
tire record in the proceeding, certified by the 
Board, including the pleading and testimony 
upon which the order complained of was en- 
tered and the findings and order of the Board. 
Upon such filing the court shall proceed in 
the same manner as in the case of an applica- 
tion by the Board under subsection (e), and 
shall have the same exclusive jurisdiction to 
grant to the Board such temporary relief of 
restraining order as it deems just and proper, 
and in like manner to make and enter a de- 
cree enforcing, modifying, and enforcing 4S 
sO modified, or setting aside in whole or in 
part the order of the Board; and the findings 
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and of the question determined therein, 
and shall have power to grant such tem- 
porary relief oF restraining order as it 
Geems just and proper, and to make and 
enter upon the pleadings, testimony, and 
proceedings set forth in such transcript a 
decree enforcing, modifying, or enforcing as 
so modified, or setting aside in whole or in 
part the order of the Board. No objection 
that has not been urged before the Board, 
its members, agent, or agency, shall be con- 
sidered by the court unless the failure or 
neglect to urge such Objection shall be 
excused because of extraordinary circum- 
stances. The findings of the Board as to the 
facts, if supported by the preponderance of 
the evidence shall be conclusive in cases 
where no affirmative action ‘is required by 
the order of the Board; in all cases where 
affirmative action is required by such order 
of the Board, the findings of the Board as 
to the facts shall be prima facie evidence of 
the facts therein stated. If any party shall 
apply to the court for leave to present addi- 
tional evidence and shall show to the satis- 
faction of the court that such additional 
evidence is material and that there were rea- 
sonable grounds for the failure to present 
such evidence in any prior hearing, the court 
may order such additional evidence to be 
taken before the Board, its member, agent; 
or agency, and to be made a part of the 
transcript. The Board may, within thirty 
days, unless, on reasonable cause shown, 
further time appears to be necessary, modify 
its findings as to the facts, or make new 
findings, by reason of additional evidence 
so taken and filed, and it shall file such 
modified or new findings, which, if sup- 
ported by the weight of the evidence, shall 
be conclusive in cases where no affirmative 
action is required by the order of the Board, 
and shall file its recommendations, if any, 
for the modification or setting aside of its 
original order. In all cases where affirmative 
action is required by the order of the Board 
or the modified order of the Board, the new 
or modified findings of the Board as to the 
facts shall be prima facie evidence of the 
facts therein stated. The jurisdiction of 
the court shall be exclusive and its judgment 
and decree shall be final, except that the 
same shall be subject to review by the ap- 
propriate circuit court of appeals if applica- 
tion was made to the district court as here- 
inabove provided, and by the Supreme Court 
of the United States upon writ of certiorari 
or certification as provided in sections 239 
and 240 of the Judicial Code, as amended 
(U. S. C., title 28, secs. 346 and 347). 

(f) Any person and any employee or the 
representative of an employee employed in 
the unit designated by the Board under sec- 
tion 9, feeling himself aggrieved by a final 
order of the Board or by the issuing of a cer- 
tificate or the making of any order by the 
Board, a member or representative thereof 
under section 9 of this act, may obtain a re- 
view of such order or certificate in any circuit 
court of appeals of the United States in the 
circuit wherein the unfair labor practice in 
question was alleged to have been engaged in 
or wherein such person resides or transacts 
business, or in any district court of the United 
States wherein such person resides, transacts 
business, or where the unfair labor practice 
is alleged to have occurred, if all the circuit 
courts of appeals to which application may be 
made are in vacation, or in the Court of Ap- 
peals of the District of Columbia, by filing in 
such court a written petition praying that 
the order of the Board be modified or set 
aside. A copy of such petition shall be forth- 
with served upon the Board, and thereupon 
the Board shall forthwith certify and file a 
transcript of the entire record in the pro- 
ceeding, including the pleadings and the tes- 
Umony, certified by the Board. Upon such 
filing, the court shall proceed in the same 
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of the Board as to the facts, if supported by 
evidence, shall in like manner be conclusive. 


(g) The commencement of proceedings 
under subsection (e) or (f) of this section 
shall not, unless specifically ordered by the 
court, operate as a stay of the Board's order. 


(h) When granting appropriate temporary 
relief or a restraining order, or making and 
entering a decree enforcing, modifying, and 
enforcing as so modified or setting aside in 
whole or in part an order of the Board, as 
provided in this section, the jurisdiction of 
courts sitting in equity shall not be limited 
by the act entitled “An act to amend the 
Judicial Code and to define and limit the, 
jurisdiction of courts sitting in equity, and 
for other purposes,” approved March 23, 1932 
(U. S. C., Supp. VII, title 29, secs. 101-115). 

(i) Petitions filed under this act shall be 
heard expeditiously, and if possible within 
10 days after they have been docketed. 
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manner as in the case of an application by 
the Board under subsection (e), and shall 
have the same jurisdiction to grant to any 
party to the proceeding such temporary relief 
or restraining order as it deems just and 
proper, and in like manner to make and en- 
ter a decree enforcing, modifying, and en- 
forcing as so modified, or setting aside in 
whole or in part the order of the Board; and 
the findings of the Board as to the facts, if 
supported by the weight of the evidence, 
shall in like manner be conclusive in cases 
where no affirmative action is required by the 
order of the Board; in all cases where affirma- 
tive action is required by such order of the 
Board, the findings of the Board as to the 
facts shall be prima facie evidence of the 
facts therein stated. 

(g) The commencement of proceedings 
under subsection (e) or (f) of this section 
shall operate as a stay of the Board's order, 
and the court in its discretion upon good 
cause shown may suspend the accrual of the 
remedial financial damages against the re- 
spondent during the pendency of the appeal. 

(h) When granting appropriate temporary 
relief or a restraining order, or making and 
entering a decree enforcing, modifying, and 
enforcing as so modified or setting aside in 
whole or in part an order of the Board, as 
provided in this section, the jurisdiction of 
courts sitting in equity shall not be limited 
by the act entitled “An act to amend the 
Judicial Code and to define and limit the 
jurisdiction of courts sitting in equity, and 
for other purposes,” approved March 23, 1932 
(U. S. C., Supp. VII, title 29, secs. 101-115). 

(i) Petitions filed under this act shall be 
heard expeditiously, and if possible within 
10 days after they have been docketed. 

(j) Any labor organization with members 
or any employee employed in the unit desig- 
nated by the Board under section 9 aggrieved 
by a certification for collective bargaining 
purposes or an order of election by the Board 
under section 9 (b) or (c) may obtain a re- 
view of such certification or order of election 
in any circuit court of appeals of the United 
States in the circuit wherein the labor or- 
ganization thus aggrieved has its principal 
office or place of business, or in the Court of 
Appeals of the District of Columbia, by filing 
in such court a written petition praying 
that such certification or order of election of 
the Board be modified or set aside. 

(k) A settlement between the Board or 
anyone acting under its authority and any 
person charged with an unfair labor practice, 
approved by the Board, shall foreclose further 
action upon the same issues as long as the 
terms of the settlement are adhered to by 
such person: Provided, however, That a set- 
tlement between the bargaining agent desig- 
nated by the Board and any person charged 
with an unfair labor practice, or any settle- 
ment between the Board or anyone acting 
under its authority, and any person charged 
with an unfair labor practice, or any settle- 
ment entered into by the Board or anyone 
acting under its authority, and any person 
charged with an unfair labor practice and the 
bargaining agent designated by the Board, 
shall not foreclose nor prevent any labor or- 
ganization with members or any individual 
employed in the unit designated by the Board 
under section 9 from obtaining a review of 
any certificate or order issued by the Board 
under section 9 or section 10. 


(1) Whenever any person agerieved shall 





seek a review of any order or certification « 
final order made by the Board in either a 
representation or a complaint case, or ¥ 

ever any person who is a party to any pro- 
ceeding before the Board, any member of the 


Board, or any of its agents, shall so request, 
the Board shall furnish a daily copy of the 
transcript of the testimony taken, at the 
same price that is charged for like service to 
the Board or any governmental agency, and 
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at no greater charge than the customary com- 

mercial rate for like service. 


PROCEEDINGS IN DISTRICT COURTS (NEW . 
SECTION) 


Sec. 11. (a) Notwithstanding anything to 
the contrary hereinbefore or hereinafter, the 
district courts of the United States shall have 
jurisdiction in all cases that shall be removed 
to said courts from the National Labor Re- 
lations Board as hereinafter provided. 

(b) Any person against whom any pro- 
ceeding has been or shall be instituted before 
the Board may at any time within 20 days 
after the service of the complaint upon 
such person file a petition for removal in the 
appropriate district court, alleging the in- 
stitution of such proceeding and attaching 
thereto a copy of such vapers as may have 
been served upon such person in the pro- 
ceeding, and praying that said proceeding 
be removed to said district court whereupon 
such court shall, as of course, and without 
requiring bond or undertaking, issue its order 
staying such proceeding before the Board and 
requiring the Board to certify and send to 
such court all pleadings and papers filed with 
the Board in such proceeding. 

(c) Upon the filing in any district court 
of such petition for removal as provided 
hereinbefore, the court shall consider 
promptly, and if possible within 10 days 
after docketing, the matter or matters pre- 
sented to it, upon the proofs and allegations 
of the parties and without regard to any 
proceeding had prior thereto, and after hear- 
ing if the court shall be of the opinion that 
any person named in the complaint has 
engaged in or is engaging in any such unfair 
labor practice, then the court shall state its 
findings of fact and shall issue and cause 
to be served on such person an order requir- 
ing such person to cease and desist from 
such unfair labor practice, and to take such 
affirmative action, including remedial sever- 
ance pay, but not including reinstatement 
of employees against the will of the employer, 
as will effectuate the policies of this act. 
Such order may further require such person 
to make reports from time to time showing 
the extent to which he has complied with 
the order. If upon all the testimony taken 
the court shall be of the opinion that no 
person named in the complaint has engaged 
in or is engaging in any such unfair labor 
practice, then the court shall state its find- 
ings of fact and shall issue an order dismiss- 
ing the said complaint. If the court shall 
find, as part of its findings of fact in any 
proceeding before it, that the party or parties 
filing the charges upon which the complaint 
was based have engaged in an unfair labor 
practice enumerated in section 8 (b) in con- 
nection with or as a part of the actions form- 
ing the basis of the complaint, such findings 
shall constitute a complete defense to the 
complaint and no order shall issue thereon 
against the respondent; nor, if such party or 
parties filing the charges upon which the 
complaint was based is a labor organization, 
shall the respondent be held to have violated 
this act for refusal to recognize or to bargain 
collectively with such organization as the 
representatives of his employees during any 
part of the term for which it was designated 
or certified as a collective bargaining agency 
for his employees, subsequent to the com- 
mission of such unfair labor practice by such 
party or parties. 

(d) Jurisdiction in the case of a proceed- 
ing that shall have been removed from the 
Board as provided hereinbefore shall be in 
the district court of the judicial district 
where the petitioner for such removal resides 
or engages in business, or where the pro- 
ceeding before the Board was instituted. 

(e) Such proceeding in the district court 
shall be governed by the same rules, includ- 
ing rules of evidence, as may at the time be 
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INVESTIGATORY POWERS 


Sec. 11. For the purpose of all hearings 
and investigations, which, in the opinion of 
the Board, are necessary and proper for the 
exercise of the powers vested in it by sec- 
tion 9 and section 10— 

(1) The Board, or its duly authorized 
agent or agencies, shall at all reasonable 
times have access to, for the purpose of ex- 
amination, and the right to copy any evi- 
dence of any person being investigated or 
proceeded against that relates to any matter 
under investigation or in question. Any 
member of the Board shall have power to 
issue subpenas requiring the attendance and 
testimony of witnesses and the production 
of any evidence that relates to any matter 
under investigation or in question, before 
the Board, its member, agent, or agency con- 
ducting the hearing or investigation. Any 
member of the Board, or any agent or agency 
designated by the Board for such purposes, 
may administer oaths and affirmations, ex- 
amine witnesses, and receive evidence. Such 
attendance of witnesses and the production 
of such evidence may be required from any 
place in the United States or any Territory 
or possession thereof, at any designated place 
of hearing. 

(2) In case of contumacy or refusal to obey 
a subpena issued to any person, any District 
Court of the United States or the United 
States courts of any Territory or possession, 
or the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia, within the jurisdiction of which 
the inquiry is carried on or within the juris- 
diction of which said person guilty of con- 
tumacy or refusal to obey is found or resides 
or transacts business, upon application by 
the Board shall have jurisdiction to issue to 
such person an order requiring such person 
to appear before the Board, its member, 
agent, or agency, there to produce evidence 
if so ordered, or there to give testimony 
touching the matter under investigation or 
in question; and any failure to obey such 
order of the court may be punished by said 
court as a contempt thereof. 

(3) No person shall be excused from at- 
tending and testifying or from producing 
books, records, correspondence, documents, 
or other evidence in obedience to the sub- 
pena of the Board, on the ground that the 
testimony or evidence required of him may 
tend to incriminate him or subject him to » 
penalty or forfeiture; but no individual shall 
be prosecuted or subjected to any penalty o 
forfeiture for or on account of any trans- 
action, matter, or thing concerning which 
he is compelled, after having claimed his 
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applicable in a suit in equity in the district 
court. Any party to amy such proceeding 
shall have the same right of appeal and upon 
the same terms and conditions as in a suit 
in equity in the district court to which such 
proceeding is removed. 

(f) For the purposes of this section, the 
term “district court” shall mean any district 
court of the United States, including the 
district courts of Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, 
Canal Zone, Virgin Islands, and the District 
of Columbia, and the Supreme Courts of Ha- 
waii and Puerto Rico, and the United States 
Court for China. 

(g) The President of the United States is 
authorized, upon request by the Chief Justice 
of the United States, to appoint from time to 
time, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, such additional district Judges 
as may be necessitated by the enlarged juris- 
diction conferred upon the district courts of 
the United States by the terms of this section. 

(h) If and to the extent that any provi- 
sion of this section shall conflict with any 
provision of any other section of the act as 
amended or of any other statute of the 
United States, the provisions of this section 
shall be controlling. 


INVESTIGATORY POWERS 


Sec. 12. (1) Any member of the Board 
shall have power to issue subpenas requiring 
the attendance and testimony of witnesses 
and the production of any evidence that re- 
lates to any matter in question, before the 
Board, its member. agent, or agency con- 
ducting the hearing. The Board is required 
to issue subpenas upon the request of any 
party interested: Provided, That the Board 
or its agent may require a statement in 
writing that the parties subpenaed have 
knowledge pertinent to the question at 
issue. 

Any member of the Board, or any agent or 
agency designated by the Board for such 
purposes, may administer oaths and affirma- 
tions, examine witnesses, and receive evi- 
dence. Such attendance of witnesses and 
the production of such evidence may be re- 
quired from any place in the United States 
gr any Territory or possession thereof, at 
any designated place of hearing. 


(2) In case of contumacy or refusal to obey 
a subpena issued to any person, any district 
court of the United States or the United 
States courts of any Territory or possession, 
or the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia, within the jurisdiction of which 
the inquiry is carried on or within the juris- 
diction of which said person guilty of con- 
tumacy or refusal to obey is found or resides 
or transacts business, upon application by 
the Board shall have jurisdiction to issue to 
such person an opder requiring such person 
to appear before the Board, its member, 
agent, or agency, there to produce evidence 
if so ordered, or there to give testimony 
touching the matter under investigation or 
in question; and any failure to obey such 
order of the court may be punished by said 
court as a contempt thereof. 

(3) No person shall be excused from at- 
tending and testifying or from producing 
books, records, correspondence, documents, 
or other evidence in obedience to the sub- 
pena of the Board, on the ground that the 
testimony or evidence required of him may 
tend to incriminate him or subject him to a 
penalty or forfeiture; but no individual shall 
be prosecuted or subject to any penalty or 
forfeiture for or on account of any trans- 
action, matter, or thing concerning which he 
'S compelled, after having claimed his privi- 
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privilege against self-incrimination, to testify 
or produce evidence, except that such indi- 
vidual so testifying shall not be exempt from 
prosecution or punishment for perjury com- 
mitted in so testifying. 

(4) Complaints, orders, and other process 
and papers of the Board, its member, agent, 
or agency, may be served either personally or 
by registered mail or by telegraph or by leav- 
ing a copy thereof at the principal office or 
place of business of the person required to 
be served. The verified return by the indi- 
vidual so serving the same setting forth the 
manner of such service shall be proof of the 
same, and the return post-office receipt or 
telegraph receipt therefor when registered 
and mailed or telegraphed as aforesaid shall 
be proof of service of the same. Witnesses 
summoned before the Board, its member, 
agent, or agency, shall be paid the same fees 
and mileage that are paid witnesses in the 
courts of the United States, and witnesses 
whosé depositions are taken and the persons 
taking the same shall severally be entitled to 
the same fees as are paid for like service 
in the courts of the United States. 


Sec. 12. Any person who shall willfully 
resist, prevent, impede, or interfere with any 
member of the Board or any of its agents or 
agencies in the performance of duties pur- 
suant to this act shall be punished by a fine 
of not more than $5,000 or by imprisonment 
for not more than 1 year. or both. 


LIMITATIONS 


Sec. 13. Nothing in this act shall be con- 
strued so as to interfere with or impede or 
diminish in any way the right to strike. 


Sec. 14. Wherever the application of the 
provisions of section 7 (a) of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act (U.S. C., Supp. VII, 
title 15, sec. 707 (a)), as amended from time 
to time, or of section 77B, paragraphs (1) and 
(m) of the act approved June 7, 1934, en- 
titled “An act to amend an act entitled ‘An 
act to establish a uniform system of bank- 
ruptcy throughout the United States’ ap- 
proved July 1, 1898, and acts amendatory 
thereof and supplementary thereto” (48 Stat. 
922, pars. (1) and (m)), as amended from 
time to time, or of Public Resolution No. 44, 
approved June 19, 1934 (48 Stat. 1183), con- 
flicts with the application of the provisions of 
this act, this act shall prevail: Provided, That 
in any situation where the provisions of this 
act cannot be validly enforced, the provisions 
of such other acts shall remain in full force 
and effect. 

Sec. 15. If any provision of this act, or the 
application of such provision to any person 
or circumstance, shall be held invalid, the 
remainder of this act, or the application of 
such provision to persons or circumstances 
other than those as to which it is helq in- 
valid, shal] not be affected thereby. 


Sec. 16. This act may be cited as the “Na- 
tional Labor Reiations Act.” 
Approved, July 5, 1935. 
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lege against self-incrimination, to testify or 
produce evidence, except that such individual 
so testifying shall not be exempt from prose- 
cution and punishment for perjury commit- 
ted in so testifying. 

(4) Complaints, order, and other process 
and papers of the Board, its members, agent, 
or agency, may be served either personally or 
by registered mail or by telegraph or by leav- 
ing a copy thereof at the principal office or 
place of business of the person required to 
be served. 

The verified return by the individual so 
serving the same, setting forth the manner 
of such service, shall be prima facie evidence 
of the same, and the return post-office receipt 
or telegraph receipt therefor when registered 
and mailed or telegraphed as aforesaid shall 
be prima facie evidence of service of the 
same. 

Witnesses summoned before the Board, its 
member, agent, or agency, shall be paid the 
same fees and mileage that are paid witnesses 
in the courts of the United States, and wit- 
nesses whose depositions are taken and the 
persons taking the same shall severally be en- 
titled to the same fees as are paid for like 
services in the courts of the United States. 

Sec. 13. Any person who shall willfully 
resist, prevent, impede, or interfere with any 
member of the Board or any of its agents or 
agencies in the performance of duties pur- 
suant to this act shall be punished by a fine 
of not more than $5,000 or by imprisonment 
for not more than 1 year, or both. 


LIMITATIONS 


Sec. 14. Nothing in this act shall be con- 
strued so as to interfer- with or impede or 
diminish in any way the right of employees 
individually or collectively to quit work, to 
refuse to go to work; or to go to work, or to 
continue at work. 

(Same as NLRA.) 

Sec. 15. Wherever the application of the 
provisions of section 7 (a) of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act (U.S. C., Supp. VII, 
title 15, sec. 707 (a) ), as amended from time 
to time, or of section 77 B, paragraphs (1) and 
(m) of the act entitled “An act to amend 
an act entitled ‘An act to establish a uniform 
system of bankruptcy throughout the United 
States,’ approved July 1, 1898, and acts 
amendatory thereof and supplementary 
thereto” (48 Stat. 922, pars. (1) and (m)), as 
amended from time to time, or of Public Res- 
olution No. 44, approved June 19, 1934 (48 
Stat. 1183), conflicts with the application of 
the provisions of this act this act shall pre- 
vail: Provided, That in any situation where 
the provisions of this act cannot be validly 
enforced, the provisions of such other acts 
shall remain in full force and effect. 


Sec. 16. If any provision of this act, or the 
application of such provision to any person 
or circumstance, shall be held invalid, the 
remainder of this act, or the application of 
such provision to persons or circumstances 
other than those as to which it is held in- 
valid, shall not be affected thereby. 

The National Labor Act approved July 5, 
1935 (49 Stat. 449), is hereby repealed. 

Sec. 17. This act may be cited as the “Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act.” 





The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has again expired. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
West Virginia (Mr. BaILry]. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, before 
beginning my somewhat formal remarks 
on the proposal to substitute the Case 
bill, H. R. 5262, for the pending legisla- 
tion, H. R. 4908, may I make this pointed 





observation, that many of the leaders of 
the proposal to substitute the Case 
amendment which crowded the House 
Chamber yesterday when we voted on it 
on the roll call are conspicuous today 
by their absence. Their disinclination 
to listen to the arguments in general de- 
bate on this proposal is proof on its face 
that the action was premeditated that 
they took through the Rules Commit- 
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tee in setting aside the usual legislative 
procedures in the manner in which they 
brought the Case propcsal before the 
House. 

Mr. Chairman, when Midwest isola- 
tionism meets southern provincialism in 
a policy of defeatism a new page is being 
written in American political history and 
a new low in party responsibility has 
been reached. 

This unholy alliance tearing, as it 
does, into shreds the party platform of 
both major parties, can have nc other 
issue than an illegitimate offspring that 
neither party will want to “daddy” in 
the coming election. Like the Missouri 
mule, this hysterical and grotesque hy- 
brid can take no pride in its ancestry 
and less hope in its posterity. 

Should the Case amendment prevail, 
it will mean the death of collective bar- 
gaining, an inherent right, which was 
assured the Nation’s workingmen by the 
national political platform of both ma- 
jor parties in the 1944 elections. We are 
now asked to turn back the pages of his- 
tory, in the book of labor relations, a 
quarter of a century and substitute for 
open agreements openly arrived at, the 
un-American theory of government by 
injunction. 

I can well remember only a few short 
years ago in my home State that the 
abuse of the use of court injunction in 
labor disputes led to an armed march of 
miners that necessitated the calling out 
of the Regular United States Army. 
Many honest workmen languished in 
prison. Is this government by injunc- 
tion to be the workingman’s reward for 
the magnificent job he did in winning 
the war? Is this one of the four free- 
doms for which American youth shed 
their blood on foreign battlefields? 
Shall many of my State’s young mine 
workers still in the armed services be 
sent into their own State to harass and 
overawe their own kinfolk in order that 
some peewee, utility controlled judge’s 
injunction order shall be obeyed? That 
happened in West Virginia only 25 years 
ago. It can and will happen again if the 
proposals of the Case substitute are en- 
acted. 

That happened in West Virginia only 
25 years ago. It can and it will happen 
again, if the proposals of the Case 
amendment are substituted for this 
pending legislation. I have heard it 
intimated on the floor of this House and 
confirmed by the press and radio that 
the Case substitute was aimed primar- 
ily at the Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations. I want to say, gentlemen, there 
are other segments of labor that are 
opposed to the Case proposal. I want 
at this time to read into the REcorD a 
wire I have just received from William 
Green, president of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. It is addressed to me 
as a Member of Congress. It is as fol- 
lows: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., January 31, 1946. 
Hon. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY, 
United States House of Representatives: 

The American Federation of Labor is 
deeply concerned over H. R. 5262 introduced 
in the House yesterday and scheduled for 
general debate today. The American Fed- 
eration of Labor hereby protests most force- 
fully the consideration of this bill which 
has for its purpose, the destruction of fun- 
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damental and constitutional rights of work- 
ers without the holding of public hearings 
thereon. This bill would impose unlimited 
liability for damages upon workers and their 
unions and would destroy their right to act 
as bargaining agencies for alleged violation 
of the law while no similar penalties are 
imposed upon employers for similar viola- 
tion. 

It is inconceivable that Congress would 
wipe from the statutes of the Nation the 
Norris-LaGuardia Act, passed in 1932 and 
signed by President Hoover, without even 
according labor the opportunity to present 
its reasons in opposition to such drastic 
action. The repeal of the basic provisions 
of the Norris-LaGuardia Act is in effect the 
reestablishment of the false and repudiated 
doctrine of conspiracy in labor cases and it 
will bring back the evil of “Government by 
injunction” condemned in both the Demo- 
cratic and Republican platforms of 1912 and 
which resulted in the passage of the Clayton 
Act of 1914. 

The establishment of a mediation board 
with power and procedure for functioning 
as provided in the bill requires much 
thought and consideration in order to 
assure a fair and impartial tribunal. It is 
apparent it has not had such consideration. 
The American Federation of Labor requests 
that full hearings be held on this bill and 
that representatives of labor be accorded the 
opportunity to appear at such hearings to 
acquaint the committee with facts and in- 
formation which will clearly establish that 
the passage of this bill will not bring peace 
and harmony in industrial relations but on 
the contrary will cause confusion, chaos, in- 
justice, and will disrupt industrial relations 
as long as this bill remains law. 

By direction of the Executive Council: 

AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
WILLIAM GREEN, President. 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BAILEY. I yield to the distin- 
guished majority leader. 

Mr. McCORMACK. May I call at- 
tention to the recent history in relation 
to the antitrust law. The antitrust 
laws were passed by the Congress and 
were aimed at economic imperialism in 
the country and at the large trusts that 
were getting control of the economic life 
of America and destroying. the small and 
independent businessmen of this coun- 
try. For years the only result of it, as 
far as court interpretation is concerned, 
has been that instead of breaking up 
these tremendous monopolies the pro- 
visions of the antitrust laws have been 
used against labor in its efforts to ob- 
tain a living wage and decent working 
conditions. 

Mr. BAILEY. I thank the gentleman 
from Masssachusetts for his pointed 
comments on this proposal. 

All the workingmen of the Nation want 
is the unmolested right to bargain col- 
lectively. The President proposed com- 
pulsory arbitration through fact finding. 
The Case proposals would substitute 
force for freedom through compulsory 
mediation. It will be recalled that the 
leaders of this move to destroy consti- 
tutional liberty were only a few short 
months ago advocating compulsory 
draft of labor. The same crowd that is 
talking compulsory military training are 
advocates of force not freedom. 

Mr. Chairman, the war may be over 
in Germany and Japan, but it is plain 
it is only beginning in the Halls of Con- 
gress, There is no room in the American 
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political picture for two conservative 
parties. Since the reactionaries are 
“ram rodding” the boys from the back 
of the old GOP elephant, why shoulq 
any group of so-called Democrats ridge 
the donkey in the election parade ang 
the elephant down Pennsylvania Avenye? 
Except for a brief interlude, occasioneq 
by the appearance on the scene of the 
great “Teddy” Roosevelt and the late 
lamented Wendell Willkie, the Repubji- 
can Party, as such, has never had a lib. 
eral idea since the great Abe Lincoln 
talked about a “government of the peo- 
ple, by the people, and for the people.” 

What a travesty on the memory of 
Lincoln is this Case proposal. Those of 
you who pay tribute to the Shrine of 
Lincoln, who freed such a great segment 
of our population, today are proposing 
to return twice as many to economic 
slavery and bondage. 

It is a matter of record that not 
single piece of outstanding labor legis. 
lation has been placed on the statute 
books by the Republican Party except 
the Norris-LaGuardia Act of 1932. Their 
record has been one of opposition. It is 
significant that a substitute for H, R. 
4908 is proposed by a Republican from 
South Dakota, aided and abetted by a 
group of labor-hating Democrats who 
would wreck the Democratic Party to 
attain their own selfish ends. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from West Virginia {[Mr. 
BarLtey], has expired. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman four additional 
minutes. 

Mr. GEELAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BAILEY. I yield briefly. 

Mr. GEELAN. I just wonder when 
Mr. LaGuardia and Senator Norris were 
Republicans. 

Mr. BAILEY. ‘The gentleman has 
posed a rather pertinent question, and 1 
shall not attempt to answer it. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield. 

Mr. BAILEY. I yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I was in Con- 
gress when the Norris-LaGuardia bill 
was passed. As I remember, practically 
all Democrats in the House at that time 
voted for it, and it was that influence, 
coupled with the leadership of the gen- 
tleman from New York, Mr. LaGuardia, 
that put that bill through. 

Mr. BAILEY. Knowing that Mr. La- 
Guardia and Senator Norris were out- 
standing liberals, I can understand ex- 
actly the explanation of the gentleman 
from Massachuseits. 

Experience has proven that successful 
labor relations between employer and 
employee can no more be legislated than 
can one’s religious belief. Neither can 
men be compelled to willingly substitute 
court actions and board directives for 
horse-sense reasoning and across-the- 
table negotiations. The Case substitute, 
as read into the Recorp of Tuesday’s ses- 
sion, proposes to do this very thing. It 
should be noted that the GOP gets the 
advantage in the’ political jockeyine. 
The 30-day cooling-off provision against 
labor is retained but the section requil- 
ing subpena authority on industry to 
open its records to inspection is left out. 
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It is tragic, indeed, that this bold at- 
tempt to sabotage the gains made in 
social security and labor relations, under 
the Jeadership of our late lamented Com- 
mander in Chief, comes at a time when 
q grateful nation is paying reverence to 
his memory on his sixty-fourth birthday. 

It might be well to remind my Demo- 
cratic colleagues at this time that the 
Democrats have never won a national 
election when they tried to steal the Re- 
publicans’ thunder. They have always 
won when they went to the people with 
a forthright liberal program. They have 
always won when they had the support 
of organized labor. If the Democratic 
Party can stay liberal, it can win again 
in 1946, as it has won since 1932, under 
the leadership of the, world’s greatest 
liberal. 

Should our party falter or deviate in 
the least in the weeks and months ahead 
from its present high estate as a de- 
fender of the common man, there will 
be an exodus of the faithful out of the 
Halls of Congress in 1946 and out of 
Washington in 1948 that will rival the 
exodus out of Egypt. I fear there will be 
no one left who will think enough of us to 
dry up the waters of the Potomac to 
let us cross Over on dry land. 

We know we never can go back to nor- 
malcy, either as a nation or as a political 
party. Nations go forward or go down. 
Political parties progress or they perish. 
Never before have I assumed the role of 
a political prophet. My excuse for so do- 
ing will be the excuse offered by the pris- 
oner who was yanked up before a magis- 
trate charged with throwing a brick 
through a plate-glass window. When 
the squire asked him why he did it, he 
said, “Yer honor, at the time I thought 
it was the proper thing to do.” Mr. 
Chairman, I still feel it is the thing to do. 

May I remind my colleagues in the 
House that this legislation is opposed by 
all groups of organized labor, represent- 
ing some 11,000,000 of our citizens? Can 
you so lightly regard their interest and 
support this hastily prepared and ob- 
viously prejudiced legislation? Legisla- 
tion that is unfair, unjust, discriminat- 
ing, and dangerous. 

The minority, for campaign purposes, 
has already attacked my voting record in 
Congress. May I suggest that this is one 
time they, the minority, will be asked 
to answer to their constituents? There 
will not be any southern Democrats at 
the polls to do the voting for you on 
election day. 

May I warn you against those who 
speak “with the voice of Jacob but whose 
hand is the hand of Esau”? 

Mr.RANDOLPH. Mr. Chairman, may 
I inquire how much time has been used 
approximately by both sides? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
f rom West Virginia has used 2 hours and 
2 minutes; the gentleman from Indiana 
1 hour and 53 minutes. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 20 minutes to the gentleman from 
California (Mr. Voornts]. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, the House is confronted today 
with consideration of what is probably 
the central problem of American democ- 
Tacy; unfortunately, we are called upon 
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to consider this question on the basis of 
a bill which I believe hardly a Member of 
the House fully understands and which 
is going to be most difficult for anyone 
to understand even after the debate con- 
cludes. This is too important, too basic, 
too crucial an issue to be legislated upon 
in that manner. 

Mr. Chairman, the main concern of 
every conscientious Member of this 
House will be to try today, tomorrow, 
next week, and next month to bring forth 
legislation. which will be fair and just, 
and which will gain the willing coopera- 
tion of labor and management in its 
effectiveness. 

Today the attention of the people is 
largely focused upon the faults of labor. 
Tremendous effort has been made to 
emphasize those things. No conscien- 
tious person would claim that any great 
human institution is without its faults, 
or that improvements were not possible 
in its functioning. 

I agree with those people who say that 
organized labor has come of age, that 
the insistence of labor organizations that 
no legislation relative to their operations 
should be passed is unreasonable under 
the present circumstances. There are 
times and places where it becomes the 
duty of the National Government to pass 
legislation and I have voted for bills 
which were opposed by labor when I 
believed that the passage of such legis- 
lation, by correcting abuses, in the 
long run would be for the benefit of labor 
as Well as the people of the country gen- 
erally. 

It is true today that a greater degree 
of responsibility has got to rest upon 
labor organizations. Particularly where 
the closed shop is in effect, I believe it to 
be a public duty to see that the rights of 
the rank and file of the unions are pro- 
tected. Violence is wrong by whomso- 
ever committed, but it is most important, 
as the gentleman from West Virginia 
emphasized, that the Congress should 
not in a moment of passion pass legisla- 
tion which would lead us back to the time 
when it was possible for employers to 
pillory the workers by means of injunc- 
tive processes based upon an allegation 
that there were, for example, threats of 
violence about to threaten to take place, 
to borrow some of the language of the 
Case bill. 

The practice of any labor organization 
in exacting payments for services not 
performed is indefensible and I believe 
that legislation in this field would be 
proper. 

Jurisdictional strikes do not make any 
sense, aS every one in and out of the 
labor movement will usually agree, but 
jurisdictional strikes can no more be 
eliminated by the passage of a law for- 
bidding jurisdictional strikes than can 
tuberculosis be eliminated by the passage 
of a law against tuberculosis. The only 
remedy for such a situation is one 
wherein we attempt to devise other 
methods of settling jurisdictional dis- 
putes so that they will not get to the 
point where strikes take place. 

Mr. Chairman, I know some Members 
are likely to ask, Why does not the gen- 
tleman attempt to devise such legisla- 
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tion? My answer to that is that I have 
and I am, and I believe that in the 
course of time it will be possible for 
earnest Members of this House to bring 
before it a piece of legislation in the 
form of a labor code, if you will, which, 
after careful consideration and hearings 
where all sides will be heard and where 
we will be able to take the flaws out of 
such legislation, will do considerable 
good. For my part, I am ready to go to 
work and have been at work for a long 
time along this line. I do not believe we 
can accomplish that purpose by a shot- 
gun approach to it, such as inevitably we 
have before us under present circum- 
stances. 

Mr. Chairman, one reason why we have 
legislation before us today is because 
there have been a number of serious 
strikes in the country. Those strikes are 
serious primarily because they have re- 
duced production and retarded recon- 
version. I make no defense for in- 
stances where unions have made de- 
mands of a far-reaching nature and 
then, without waiting for adequate col- 
lective bargaining to take place, have 
immediately taken strike action. In 
some cases, I am afraid, that has hap- 
pened. But, on the other hand, I want 
to say with all the vigor at my com- 
mand that I think any labor organiza- 
tion would be derelict in its duty if it 
did not attempt to protect the take-home 
pay of its members under present cir- 
cumstances. I believe it to be in the 
national interest that labor organiza- 
tions should succeed in that attempt. 

I am afraid that many of the people 
of the Nation lay the blame for current 
Strikes almost completely at the door of 
labor. I think we ought to look at the 
record a little bit. 

In the General Motors dispute who was 
it that refused to arbitrate? Who was 
it that refused to cooperate with the 
fact-finding board appointed by the 
President of the United States? Who 
was it that refused to accept the find- 
ings of the board? In every single in- 
stance the answer is, It was not the union 
but the corporation. In the steel strike 
the same situation pertains. Labor ac- 
cepted the President’s proposal; the 
companies rejected it. In the case of the 
meat packing industry, apparently there 
was no counter offer made to the union’s 
proposition by a single packing company 
save one. 

In connection with shipbuilding I have 
been informed that in the month-long 
negotiations, a great deal of that time 
has been spent by the management 
members reading newspapers, without 
talking over the issues involved. 

Under these circumstances certainly 
the approach to this problem that Con- 
gress should take is not one which ought 
to be in any way directed at the punish- 
ment of labor alone, for what has taken 
place at the present time, namely the 
stoppages of work. We cannot shut our 
eyes to the major part of the truth about 
this great national problem. It is im- 
portant for us to be clear in our minds 
when we get before us an appeal on 
somebody's part that we stop strikes, 
that the only way that strikes can be 
stopped completely is by instituting the 
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power of governmeni, first, to decide all 
issues between labor and management, 
and then enforce its decision. Now we 
cannot compel people to work for some- 
one else’s profit. In America you cannot 
do those things. They do that in some 
other countries, but you cannot do it in 
America. It is my judgment that in the 
field of vital public utilities, like the serv- 
ice of electricity and gas, and possibly 
communications, where the very health 
and life of the people may depend, that 
we have got to sit down and attempt to 
pass a means of substituting arbitra- 
tion for work stoppages in those indus- 
tries. I believe it can be done in most 
of those industries. The rates are fixed 
by public authority, and I believe we can 
manage to accomplish that purpose, but 
we have to be clear in our minds that 
on the one hand you cannot stop strikes 
unless you substitute governmental ma- 
chinery and ultimately governmental 
authority, and I believe that as to Amer- 
ican industry as a whole, the American 
pecp!le do not want to see that done. 

What did the President of the United 
States propose about this matter? The 
President of the United States brought 
forth a proposal in which he said that he 
wanted one means of attempting to bring 
about the peaceful settlement of labor 
disputes; that he wanted the means to 
be one where the American people would 
have an opportunity impartially to check 
the facts in the case; that he wanted to 
depend on the power of an informed pub- 
lic American opinion as a final means of 
attempting to induce the two parties vol- 
untarily to agree with one another on 
their disputes. It seems to me that the 
President’s position was well taken. 
From the beginning I supported it, and 
I will be glad to have an opportunity to 
vote in favor of the President’s proposal 
if such opportunity can be obtained in 
the House. The chairman of the com- 
mittee explained in his speech how such 
opportunity might come before us, and I 
want to say that I hope that it will, for 
it seems to me quite clear, and I have 
studied this question a good deal, that 
all the way along the only time that the 
general public gets a chance or will get 
a chance to examine an impartial state- 
ment of the facts is if you have a fact- 
finding board of this sort. All of the rest 
of the process is a statement of one side 
or a statement of the other, but an an- 
alysis of the facts and an attempted im- 
partial presentation of the facts can only 
come through a board appointed for that 
purpose. 

May I say with all the earnestness at 
my command that it is my judgment that 
had the fact-finding boards already ap- 
pointed been backed up in their findings 
by people in a position to influence pub- 
lic opinion, and had we found that when 
those impartial boards appointed by the 
President had been set up, that there was 
behind the recommendations of those 
boards in this Chamber and elsewhere a 
universal willingness on the part of 
everyone to say, “Here is a proposal that 
comes from the source appointed by the 
President of the United States and in the 
interest of the Nation; that proposal 
ought to be backed up as a means of pre- 
venting labor stoppages’’—I believe had 


that been done many of the strikes would 
have been avoided. 

What sort of legislation ought the 
House to pass? I have already said I 
will vote for the President’s original pro- 
posal. It is my judgment that we should 
be clear about this, that the appoint- 
ment of a fact-finding board ought to 
be the last step in the process, and not 
the only one. The bill that was brought 
before the Labor Committee did make 
that more or less plain by the first part 
of the languageinit. But it seems tome 
that there is considerable improvement 
that might be made, first, by bringing 
together in a coordinated fashion the 
services of conciliation and mediation 
by a Government agency and by broad- 
ening those services by making them 
readily available in labor disputes; in 
the next place, by enacting a well devised 
piece of legislation providing for the 
voluntary submission of disputes to ar- 
bitration. I do not think that can be 
done in a single paragraph. I think it 
has to be done with great care, and it 
might be done as it is outlined in the 
Railway Labor Act. I believe that the 
type of legislation that this bill ought 
to be limited to is legislation attempting 
to assist labor and management in using 
collective pargaining processes effec- 
tively. For that reason, Mr. Chairman, 
and as a further means of trying to pro- 
mote what I believe to be the job that 
Congress ought to do in this instance, 
and because I do not know what the 
future of some of these other proposals 
that will be before us will be, therefore 
I have prepared, as a result of consider- 
able consultation with people wiser than 
myself in this field, and on the basis of 
the study of provisions of the Railway 
Labor Act over a long time, a bill which I 
have introduced today and which I shall 
offer as a substitute at the proper time 
when I have the opportunity. That sub- 
stitute will provide roughly five things. 
It will provide in the first place for the 
coordination of the work of conciliation 
and mediation under an Administrator 
of Conciliation and Mediation in the De- 
partment of Labor, with the facilities of 
that Department ever available to man- 
agement and labor for assistance in the 
settlement of their disputes as soon as 
management and labor have exhausted 
their efforts at direct negotiation. 

In the second place, it will provide for 
voluntary arbitration, and the provision 
for voluntary arbitration is completely 
provided in this bill, and it has been 
adapted from the Railway Labor Act, 
where it has worked so successfully. 

In the next place, it provides for the 
appointment of fact-finding boards after 
the Administrator of Mediation and Con- 
ciliation certifies to the Secretary of La- 
bor that his efforts to peacefully settle 
the dispute have failed. 

The final provision is one which I do 
not want to discuss right this minute be- 
cause I want to come to another point. 

Somebody wants to know, what do you 
do about the cooling-off period? What I 
do in this bill about that is precisely 
what the Railway Labor Act does. It 
provides that during the process of at- 
tempted peaceful settlement of the dis- 
pute, and during the time of the fact- 
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finding board’s work, no change shall be 
made in wages, hours, or working condj-: 
tions by either party. 

Somebody says, “Oh, that doesn’t 
amount to anything.” But it does, as 1 
will explain. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I yielg 
to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Is the 
gentleman’s bill in substance the same 
plan offered by Mr. Leiserson of Johns 
Hopkins University? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. It is just 
as nearly so as I could make it. I do not 
want to put on Dr. Leiserson specific re- 
sponsibility for the authorship of this 
because that would not be fair. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. No; but 
it does contain the ideas he has ad- 
vanced? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. That is 
right. I have drawn it as nearly as I 
could on the basis of the recommenda- 
tions made by Dr. Leiserson and a couple 
of other real students of this problem. 
but primarily on Dr. Leiserson’s recom- 
mendations. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, wil! 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I yield 
to the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. May I say to the 
gentleman I was very much impressed 
with Dr. Leiserson’s views as presented 
to the Senate committee. I think the 
gentleman is to be commended for 
working up this legislation. I am very 
much impressed with the statement he 
has made. May I ask him one thing, 
I have not heard him mention anything 
about making employers and employees 
mutually responsible for their contracts. 
Does the gentleman feel that any legis- 
lation covering that is needed? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California, I have 
been hoping against hope here all the 
time I have been talking that my time 
would not run out before I got to that. 
That is the next thing I am going to 
speak of. Before I come to it, I want to 
defend the provision in this measure I 
just mentioned, which is that during the 
period of negotiation and the period the 
fact-finding board is at work no change 
shall be made in wages, hours, and work- 
ing conditions. That is precisely the pro- 
vision that is in the Railway Labor Act, 
and it has worked successfully in the 
Railway Labor Act. What it in effect 
means is simply this, that the employer 
shall not make any change while the 
process of attempting to Settle the dis- 
pute is in process. That in turn means 
that if a strike takes place the employer 
is not able to grant any concessions that 
are sought to be gained by the strike. 
You do not attempt to go into a lot of 
complex arrangements to try to compel 
people to work. All you say is, “You can- 
not gain anything during this process 
if you do go off the job.” You say ex- 
actly what the Railway Labor Act has 
said and what has worked successfully 
through the years. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. M!. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? _ 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I yield 
to the gentleman from South Dakota. 
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Mr. CASE of South Dakota. How does 
the gentleman insure the maintenance 
of the status quo? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. By this 
provision I have mentioned, by provid- 
ing that it shall be the duty of both par- 
ties that there shall be no change in 
wages, hours, or working conditions dur- 
ing the process of negotiation, con- 
ciliation, and mediation. I want to go 
on to the question that the gentleman 
from Alabama asked me because the last 
provision in the substitute I propose to 
offer is modeled on the Railway Labor 
Act. It sets up adjustment boards 
throughout the country. 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I yield. 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Is 
there any compulsion anywhere in your 
proposed bill? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. No, I 
would say there was not, unless the pro- 
vision I have cited about maintaining 
the status quo can be so regarded. 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. You 
know the railway management asked the 
Government to do that in the case of 
the setting up of the Railway Labor Act. 
It is a voluntary arrangement between 
management and labor functioning 
through labor unions. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. 
that is true. 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. But you 
start out with the Government first. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I do not 
know if I start out with the Government 
first. 


I think 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania, You 
start out with legislation first. They 
have not come in ar.d asKed for it. 

Mr. VCORHIS of California. I see 


what the gentleman means, and the gen- 
tleman is right, that in the railway in- 
dustry there was a long period of rela- 
tionship between established unions and 
management and that in the railway in- 
dustry the management completely ac- 
cepted the existence of the unions and 
did not question it and came to the point 
where it always dealt with the union. In 
many instances in our industries today 
that is not the case. Here we propose to 
legislate without that mature develop- 
ment which the gentleman mentioned. I 
recegnize the difficulty in trying to do 
that. The only answer to that is this. 
I believe that in view of the present tem- 
per of the American people it is impor- 
tant for the Congress to attempt to iron 
cut these things as best we can, to offer 
strengthening legislation which can be 
of assistance to labor and management 
in avoiding strikes. I believe furthermore 
we have come to the point where it is 
no longer possible for labor or manage- 
ment or both of them to say that their 
relations are none of the public’s busi- 
ness. I think the people are going to in- 
sist that we make their relations, to some 
degree at least, the public’s business. 
There is a minimum of compulsion in this 
bill that I have been discussing. 

The other provision of my proposed 
Substitute provides that under the na- 
tional arbitration board which is set up 
to conduct voluntary arbitration there 
shall be appointed adjustment panels 
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and adjustment boards throughout the 
country. Those adjustment boards shall 
perform the same functions for industry 
generally that the National Adjustment 
Board does under the Railway-Labor Act 
for the railway industry, that is, for the 
settlement of grievances and disputes 
which arise over the interpretation or 
application or alleged violations of con- 
tracts. These boards shall consist of one 
member from labor, one member from 
management, and an impartial member 
to be appointed by the National Arbitra- 
tion Board. To those boards would come 
disputes having to do with violations of 
contracts by whichever party they might 
be brought. After that board has made 
its findings, the findings of that board 
would be enforceable in court. May I 
emphasize one thing with great vigor. 
There are two kinds of labor disputes. 
On the one hand, there are disputes of 
interest, that is to say, where labor and 
management disagree as to what the rate 
of wages ought to be or what the hours 
of labor ought to be or what the condi- 
tions of work ought to be. One side might 
be right’and the other side may be right. 
It is all a case of where the interest of 
the two parties may lie. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. I yield 
the gentleman three additional minutes. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I am 
much obliged to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Chairman, on the other hand, 
there are disputes as to what may be 
called rights, that is, disputes which 
arise over questions as to whether or 
not under a contract a certain thing is 
allowed or whether it is not allowed, dis- 
putes arising over legal questions or con- 
tractual questions. In this second realm 
of disputes, in Sweden, England, and 
most other countries that I know of, 
they have provided for judicial settie- 
ment of those disputes. We can pro- 
vide for judicial settlement of those dis- 
putes also, in my judgment, and that is 
the answer of this problem of mutuality 
of responsibility under contracts. I will 
say to the gentleman from Alabama 
that I have tried to understand. that 
question. I certainly want mutuality of 
responsibility. I think anybody in labor 
who violates a contract does his move- 
ment irreparable damage, worse damage 
than could be done by anybody else out- 
side of the movement. And we must 
remember that employers violate con- 
tracts too. You seldom hear about it, 
but they do. Any violation of those con- 
tracts is wrong by whomsoever commit- 
ted. The answer to it is not simply to 
pass some hastily devised piece of legis- 
lation which you do not know where it 
will lead. I wish to goodness I could 
understand where section 10 of the Case 
bill would lead us. I do not know and 
I have talked with a dozen Members to- 
day, as well as studying it with great care 
myself. Mutual responsibility for the 
integrity of contracts is certainly right 
and something we must strive to bring 
about. But itis nosimple matter. And 
the approach to it contained in my sub- 
stitute is Iam sure the correct approach. 
I believe it to be one which can lead to a 
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real solution. For to set up machinery 
whereby either party can bring legal dis- 
putes before a judicial body for determi- 
nation, first of all as to whether the 
contract has or has not been violated, 
then as to obtaining whatever corrective 
measure is proper for the party which 
has been aggrieved, seems to me clearly 
the correct attack upon this problem. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I yield. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Would the able 
gentleman reiterate his support of the 
President’s position as embraced in H. R. 
4908? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Gladiy. 
I stated that I had supported the Presi- 
dent’s proposal from the very beginning; 
that I ho-ed I would get an opportunity 
to vote for it; that I believed it was an 
approach to this problem that was fun- 
damental, because it would be one means 
whereby the American Nation as a whole 
would have an opportunity to know what 
the facts were in these disputes. 

In my speech about the substitute bill 
that I intend to offer, I pointed out that 
it does include the substance of the pro- 
posal made by the President though 
with some modifications; but it also in- 
cludes these other provisions which I 
have tried to briefly outline. I think the 
gentleman from Wes: Virginia [Mr. Ran- 
DOLPH] himSelf made 2 most excellent 
presentation of the case for the Presi- 
dent’s bill on yesterday. 

In conclusion, I merely want to say 
that the clear duty of Congress is to leg- 
islate, not in the interest of or against 
the interest of any particular group in 
this Nation, but to attempt to bring forth 
something which will be of benefit and 
assistance. Weare going to have to look 
behind every paragraph and every pro- 
vision. Let us not “go overboard” and 
pass something that has not had ade- 
quate consideration just so we can say 
we voted for a bill. Let us rely instead 
upon measures where a pedigree can be 
brought in for them; where somebody 
can cite where he got it and how he got 
it and what its practical results have 
been in the past. Then we will be on 
safer ground. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of 
gentleman from California [Mr. 
HIs] has again expired. 

Mr. LANDIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Oregon [Mr. ANGELL]. 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Chairman, I desire 
to digress for a moment from the labor 
legislation under discussion to present 
some facts with reference to hydroelec- 
tric rates in the Pacific Northwest which 
are vital to our economy which provides 
employment. 

Mr. Chairman, last April, when the 
1946 Interior supply bill was debated on 
the floor, I called attention to the fact 
that the $17.50 kilowatt rate for Colum- 
bia River Federal hydro projects will pay 
off Government costs and to certain in- 
accuracies connected with the allegation 
that the $17.50 kilowatt-year rate would 
not pay out or provide the statutory re- 
turn to the Federal Treasury. I am not 
referring to committee action, but to re- 
marks that were made during the debate 
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on the floor. I am trying, from time to 
time, to present facts which will be avail- 
able to this House when the matter comes 
up for further consideration. I feel con- 
fusion in the record, without factual 
information, is responsible for some of 
the misunderstanding which I am today 
discussing. 

This rate matter vitally affects the fu- 
ture welfare of the State of Oregon and 
my congressional district, in which the 
Bonneville project is situated. If the 
Bonneville rates are increased beyond 
the amount necessary to repay the costs, 
Oregon would be isolated out of the block 
of Western States and required to pay 
twice for the development of its own re- 
sources. Obviously, such an inequitable 
result would constitute unjust discrim- 
ination which I am certain none of us 
would cpprove. I know neither the 
courts nor the Congress will penalize any 
State in this manner. For these reasons, 
I am presenting such facis as will clarify 
the Bonneville rate and point out the 
fallacious reasoning behind the allega- 
tions that the rate should be upped. 

An analysis of the evidence will dem- 
onstrate the adequacy of the cited $17.50 
kilowatt rate as applied to Oregon. With 
this end in view, I addressed the House 
on July 6, 1945—CoONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
page 7312—and on October 29, 1945— 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, page 10149—in 
connection with the aluminum hearings. 
I am happy to report that since my ear- 
lier presentations my own previous con- 
clusions have been verified by official 
documents from neutral agencies, 
charged by statute with the responsi- 
bility of determining the adequacy of 
these rates and the pay-out capability. 

To understand the preblem, the physi- 
cal components and legislative back- 
ground must be understood. The over- 
all physical parts of the problem consist 
of the following: 

First. The Bonneville Dam, power 
plant, and accessories are covered by the 
Rivers and Harbors Act of 1935 and the 
Bonneville Project Act of August 20, 1937. 
This project was constructed and is oper- 
ated by the Corps of Engineers, United 
States Army. 

Second. The transmission lines and 
marketing activities are covered by the 
act of August 20, 1937. These facilities 
were constructed and are operated by the 
Bonneville Power Administration. 

Third. The Grand Coulee Dam and 
power facilities were authorized by the 
Rivers and Harbors Act of 1935 (sec. 
2, 49 Stat. 1028, 1039). 

Fourth. The Grand Coulee irrigation 
features are known as the Columbia 
Basin project. This project is governed 
by the Reclamation Act of 1939 (53 Stat. 
1187) and the Columbia Basin Project 
Act of 1943 (57 Stat. 14). By definition 
of section 2C of the 1939 act, this item 
and the one I have just previously given 
are included under the Columbia Basin 
project, but in dealing with costs and re- 
payment, the separation must be made as 
I have indicated, as different provisions 
of the cited laws apply. 

The interests of the State of Oregon 
are fully protected by the act of 1937. 
This act covers more detail on rate pro- 
tection than the other cited acts and is 
specific as to accounting and amortiza- 


tion. Oregon’s interests lie in the correct 
handling of the first two cited projects. 
Each one of the four cited physical proj- 
ects is covered by specific statute provi- 
sions, and these provisions do not have 
general uniform application to all of the 
projects. 

The confusion and the inaccuracies 
arise out of an attempt to consolidate all 
four of these parts as if they were one 
project governed by one set of laws, when 
the facts and legislative history do not 
bear out such an assumption. The only 
correct procedure is to treat statutory 
repayment application to each of the 
parts and the sum of all for the over-all 
repayment, rather than consolidate all 
investment costs and handle this con- 
solidated investment under one set of 
laws and ignore the statutes directly ap- 
plicable to each part. Such treatment 
naturally leads to error, and when such 
fallacious reasoning is carried forward 
we come to an absurd conclusion which 
would require the citizens of Oregon to 
pay twice for the Bonneville develop- 
ment. 

Under the act of August 1937 Congress 
charged the Federal Power Commission 
with the responsibility of making cost 
analyses of the projects cited under the 
first two parts of the over-all problem, 
and also approving adequate rates. This 
has been done. When the rates were 
approved, it was on the basis that they 
would pay out or they would not have 
been approved. 

Early this year I made a detailed and 
independent analysis and calculation, 
and came to the conclusion that under 
the most adverse set of circumstances 
the $17.50 rate was more than adequate 
under the rate statute. My own calcula- 
tions, based on actual estimated costs to 
the Government, showed that there was 
in this rate a factor of safety in excess 
of 20 percent. 

During the recent hearings on the in- 
dependent offices appropriation bill for 
1947 the question of adequacy of the 
$17.50 rate was put up to Chairman Olds 
of the Federal Power Commission. Mr. 
Olds replied that the rate was adequate. 
His full statement can be found on page 
133 of the House hearings on the inde- 
pendent offices bill. 

Mr. Olds testified that Bonneville’s 
present rate charges will permit amor- 
tization of the cost of-the huge power 
project in 50 years, the Federal Power 
Commission believes. He told a House 
appropriations subcommittee that the 
present rate of $17.50 per kilowatt year 
“is more than sufficient to provide, in 
addition to the operating cost, for amor- 
tization of the project over a period of 50 
years at 2% percent interest on the 
money which the Government has in- 
vested in power.” 

“You know that the $17.50 rate is suf- 
ficient?” asked the gentleman from Ida- 
ho, Representative Henry C. DWoORSHAK. 

“I do,” replied Olds. 

Olds said that the Commission’s study 
included power from both Grand Coulee 
and Bonneville which is pooled and sold 
by the Bonneville Administration. He 
Said the Commission had not been asked 
by Congress to determine how the rate 
schedule applies to Grand Coulee, a Rec- 
lamation Bureau power project. This 
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past summer the Federal Power Com- 
mission also released its two-volume re- 
port on Bonneville costs analyses. This 
report goes into great detail and I am 
pleased to note that this scientific analy- 
sis confirms my own earlier conclusions 
derived by rational simplifications before 
the report was released. It shows beyond 
any question that my cited items one and 
two will fully pay out on a rate as low as 
$14.59 kilowatt-year, and that the $17.50 
rate is fully compensatory under condi- 
tions more drastic than eutlined in the 
act of 1937, and with adequate factors of 
safety. 

This FPC cost anaiysis fully answers 
the allegations made last April on the 
floor and dispels all doubt as to pay-out 
capability of the Bonnevilfe project and 
accessory transmission facilities. These 
findings were made pursuant to section 
7 of the act of August 20, 1937. 

The FPC allocation order and accom- 
panying estimates are public documents 
made in conformity with a congressiona! 
mandate. I will not now take time to 
document the supporting details, as they 
are available as a public record, but wil! 
do so when the necessity arises. I might 
also say in this connection that this re- 
port also confirms the advance estimates 
by the Army engineers submitted to the 
House Rivers and Harbors Committee in 
the spring of 1937. Anyone who will take 
the time to examine in detail the evi- 
dence of the confirmation of the ade- 
quacy of the rate presented by both the 
Army engineers and the FPC can only 
come to the same conclusion that I have 
outlined, namely, that the $17.50 kilowatt 
rate is adequate to pay out the Federal 
Government’s investment. 

It is a well-known and axiomatic fact 
that the investment cost per kilowatt of 
installed capacity of a high-head hydro 
plant is lower than the similar cost of a 
low-head plant. Therefore, by com- 
paring the high-head Grand Coulee unit 
costs with the low-head Bonneville proj- 
ect’s like costs, it will be found that Grand 
Coulee as a power project alone would, 
with this rate, pay out under its appli- 
cable statutes. 

With this generalization I have dis- 
posed of all components of the problem 
except the irrigation costs. Irrigation 
costs will largely accrue as the result of 
future appropriations. Very little has 
been spent to date on this feature of the 
project. Presently there is little to re- 
pay. To attempt to forecast adequately 
under existing conditions what will pre- 
vail some 20 or 30 years hence is enter- 
ing into the field of speculation. We do 
not know what any future Congress wil! 
do; neither do we know the length of the 
present inflation cycle. However, amor- 
tization costs can be controlled and ad- 
justed to insure irrigation-costs repay- 
ment without requiring Bonneville users 
to pay double for the services received. 

On numerous occasions I have referred 
to the long exercise of outstanding vision 
by the House Interior Appropriations 
Subcommittee. It was their early vision 
that produced the facilities which forged 
a goodly part of the tools of victory—the 
atom bomb, over one-third of the air 
program, and a substantial part of the 
ship and ordnance program. Out of ap- 
preciation of this vision, I am offering 
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these constructive suggestions to aid in 
resolving a matter which can, unless fully 
analyzed, result in creating a barrier to 
western development and undo the suc- 
cess already achieved. I am fully in 
agreement with the intention of the In- 
terior Appropriations Subcommittee to 
clarify the record and to obtain a full, 
over-all demonstration of pay-out capa- 
bility. However, as I have pointed out, 
this should be done by considering indi- 
vidual projects and not by lumping proj- 
ects together which are covered by 
different laws and dissimilar operating 
conditions. 

Mr. LANDIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
20 minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania (Mr. MCCONNELL]. 

Mr. McCONNELL. Mr, Chairman, I 
have enjoyed the discussions I have heard 
so far. We are beginning to think, and 
from those thoughts we will eventually 
arrive at a worth-while bill. 

We have been and are witnessing in 
this Nation a growing tendency to cen- 
tralization of power in government, la- 
bor, and industry. As a result of this 
development, only a few people are 
deciding matters which affect the welfare 
of millions of people. More and more the 
individual is becoming a mere cog in a 
mighty machine. His freedom of action 
as a person is circumscribed to a marked 
degree. The personal relationship of one 
individual to another which in past years 
would enable a better understanding is 
disappearing rapidiy. Many matters 
which in the past were settled on a local 
level are now being handled on a na- 
tional level. The freedom of an indi- 
vidual is being lost, and I cannot help 
but feel that something very wholesome 
and worth while for the social, economic, 
and political well-being of this Nation 
is being tossed aside in the wild scramble 
for power and security. 

I realize that the mistaken actions and 
developments of many years are now 


coming to fruition. It is difficult if not- 


impossible to undo much of the damage 
that has been done. At least for the im- 
mediate period. ‘Therefore, it becomes 
necessary to meet the situation as it now 
exists. The public interest, which means 
millions of individuals, must be pro- 
tected as much as possible by their repre- 
sentatives by the establishment of simple, 
fair, and reasonable rules and procedures 
to apply to labor and management dis- 
putes. If this job is done in the spirit of 
justice and not in a punitive manner, 
and if the legal rights of both parties are 
preserved, I do not see how there can be 
serious objections. Government ma- 
chinery for mediation would be provided 
that will be available for all parties to a 
dispute whether it be used or not. Indi- 
viduals may or may not wish to go to 
church, but the facilities should be at 
hand for those who wish to use them. 
Labor disputes affecting the public in- 
terest should be settled equitably and as 
far as possible without interruption to 
production and distribution. If the 
power to do harm exists, then it is the 
duty of those groups which possess it to 
be reasonable in the way it is exercised. 
We should seek to set up rules and pro- 
cedures which will not only be equitable 
to both sides to a dispute, but which will 
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also afford some measure of protection to 
the individual who is affected so tragical- 
ly by the conflicts of big labor and man- 
agement interests. The rights of indus- 
try, labor, and the general public must 
be preserved if the well-being of this 
Nation is to be maintained. The use of 
force and violence are against public 
policy whether used by a labor union or 
by industry. 

This bill H. R. 5262 covers several sub- 
jects, but at the same time fails to men- 
tion some other important matters in 
the field of employer-employee relation- 
ships. The Smith-Connally Act which 
has had a rocky road to travel ever 
since its passage, and which is now al- 
most universally condemned, should be 
repealed. The right of Government 
seizure which is contained in the act 
does not permanently solve labor-man- 
agement strife, but merely postpones it. 
I have been informed by competent legal 
advice that in emergency situations 
where seizure appears necessary, the 
authority exists for the President to act, 
irrespective of the existence of the 
Smith-Connally Act. 

The National Labor Relations Act, 
which deals with organization for col- 
lective bargaining, should be revised. 
Friends of mine with a decided labor 
bias, here in Congress and in my home 
district, admit privately that this law 
should be changed in order to be more 
balanced or equitable to both parties. I 
would like to suggest changes now, but 
hesitate to do so on such short notice. 

The steady growth in power of corpo- 
rations, labor organizations, and Gov- 
ernment require constant vigilance on 
the part of all of us in order to protect 
the freedom of an individual. Interrup- 
tion of the free flow of commerce by huge 
combinations of any type is undesirable, 
and leads me to the conclusion that a 
new restraint-of-trade act should be 
written and considered by Congress in 
the near future. It is a big question, 
and I doubt the wisdom of bringing it 
forth at this time. 

It seems advisable to consider only the 
present bill and amendments thereto, 
which is a big enough mouthful to ab- 
sorb ina hurry. There are certain pro- 
visions which are satisfactory, and others 
which I believe should be drastically 
amended in order to be made more effec- 
tive, workable, and reasonable in the few 
days available for study. 

Admitting the speedy action which 
brought forth this bill to the floor, never- 


theless, it is here, and in the interest of 


accomplishing some good for the sake of 
the country let us join hands in an effort 
to see if a worth-while bill can be evolved 
from the discussions on the floor. In- 
stead of bitter personality denunciations 
and complete opposition of some Mem- 
bers, why not pool our knowledge and 
in a spirit of give and take work with 
the material at hand. I recognize the 
fact that all worth-while legislation has 
been the result of compromise between 
divergent viewpoints. I admit my un- 
familiarity with certain factors, but I 
am willing to listen to the opposition to 
various sections of the bill, and to vote 
for or against the ideas as I understand 
them. There are no perfect bills 
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brought to the floor of this House, and, 
therefore, I believe it is the duty of each 
one of us to try and improve them to the 
best of our abilities and knowledge. 

This bill provides for the creation of 
a board to be known as the Labor-Man- 
agement Mediation Board. I see no 
reason for objection to that idea, pro- 
vided the Board is kept free of politics 
and free of domination by either man- 
agement or labor. It should be an inde- 
pendent board, composed of men whose 
character and ability are above question 
and in whom all parties would have 
confidence. 

The bill requires both parties, after 
failure to reach an agreement, to sub- 
mit to the Board a written statement of 
their failure to reach a satisfactory un- 
derstanding, the reasons therefore, and 
the procedures of conciliation and medi- 
ation that have been tried. The com- 
pany is required to refrain from con- 
ducting a lock-out, and the employees 
to refrain from striking for a period of 
5 days. If the Board within the 5 days 
assumes jurisdiction of the dispute, then 
both must continue to refrain from such 
action for a period of 30 days, while the 
Board makes every reasonable effort to 
assist the parties in the adjustment of 
their dispute. The Board is to assume 
jurisdiction only if they decide the dis- 
pute substantially affects public inter- 
est—interstate and foreign—and cannot 
be adjusted quickly by collective bargain- 
ing. The Board in an effort to settle the 
dispute may utilize a mediation panel 
consisting of disinterested persons repre- 
sentative of the public or a combination 
of representatives of the employees, em- 
ployer, and the public. 

The procedure outlined above has only 
moderate merit, and I can see reason for 
objection on the part of some groups. 
Judging from violent objection voiced by 
labor to a cooling-off period as pre- 
scribed in the President’s fact-finding 
bill, it is anticipated there will be objec- 
tion to the same idea as presented in 
this bill. In order to meet this objection 
I suggest the following procedure: Re- 
quire management and labor to com- 
mence negotiations on a new contract 
not later than 65 days before the termi- 
nation of the old contract. At the end 
of 30 days if both parties have not 
reached an agreement, then each should 
file its written statements with the 
Board, and if the Board decides to as- 
sume jurisdiction within the next 5 days 
the remaining 30 days could be utilized 
for the purposes of mediation. By such 
a mcthod neither labor nor management 
would be put in the position of being 
forced to give up the right to strike or 
engage in a lock-out, since both would 
be under the terms of the old contract. 
I intend to offer an amendment next 
week that will provide for such a pro- 
cedure. 

In the event that a dispute is not 
settled by collective bargaining or by 
mediation during that period of 65 days 
then the Chairman of the Board or the 
mediation panel should endeavor to in- 
duce the parties to voluntarily submit 
their differences to arbitration. I favor 
the idea of voluntary arbitration. Once 
the parties agree to arbitration, then the 
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award of the arbitrator should be bind- 
ing upon the parties consenting to such 
arbitration. I can see no reasonable ob- 
jections to this section. 

During the period of 65 days while the 
old contract is in force, both parties 
should be required to maintain the status 
quo while operating under the old con- 
tract. What is wrong with this idea? 

The very fabric of society is held to- 
gether by the honorable actions of indi- 
viduals. If civilization is to endure 
there must be confidence and trust be- 
tween people or between groups of 
people. The breaking of verbal agree- 
ments or written contracts represents 
violations of the pledged word. All col- 
lective bargaining contracts should be 
mutually and equally binding, and in 
order to protect the rights of each of the 
parties thereto, they should be made 
enforceable either in law or in equity. 
I realize that in the field of penalties 
will occur our greatest difficulties and 
problems. 

The time is definitely at hand, in fact 
past due, when lawful and unlawful 
picketing should pe more clearly defined. 
It should be unlawful for any person, or 
any group of persons, by the use of force 


‘ or violence or threats, to prevent or to 


attempt to prevent any individual from 
quitting or continuing in the employ- 
ment of, or from accepting or refusing 
employment by, any employer, or from 
entering or leaving any place of employ- 
ment of such employer. These words 
have been taken from the bill. Whether 
the penalty provisions provided in this 
section of the bill represent the best 
method of meeting the situation, I do 
not know without further study during 
the next few days. I would like to read 
a letter which I received from a con- 
stituent: 


Gorpon O. WILKINSON, 
Ardmore, Pa., January 17, 1946. 
Representative SAMUEL K. MCCONNELL, Jr., 
Washington, D. C. 

Sir: A drama was enacted today in front 
of the General Electric Supply Co., 429 North 
Seventh Street, Philadelphia, Pa., and thou- 
sands just like it are now spread all over the 
Nation, proving over and over, that a citizen 
no longer enjoys the protection of the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

This morning, I went to the GE Supply 
Co. for quotations on lighting equipment 
and was challenged by a group of men at 
the entrance. My name was demanded, 
which I saw no reason to give. Was told 
that they were a picket line and that I could 
not enter. After explaining that I did not 
work there and furthermore was not a union 
member, they insisted that I could only 
enter with a union permit. I went up the 
steps, opened the door to enter and was 
blocked by two men who greeted me with 
“this is a picket line,” then added, “you 
can’t enter because the place is closed.” I 
protested that the company had not posted 
a closed sign on the door, and was answered 
“that don’t mean nothin’.”” Then to my 
question, “has the company closed the door 
to business” one man answered “Yes.” Ad- 
dressing a city policeman, also standing 
within the building, I put the same question 
and he answered “Yes.” 

Returning home, I called the manager and 
was surprised to learn that the company had 
not closed, and, furthermore, there was no 
labor trouble in their section but the union 
pickets were keeping out all customers. 
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One thing I do know, however, and 
that is that incidents such as I have just 
read are wrong. 

Section 12, dealing with supervisory 
employees, should be considered care- 
fully. There are several matters that 
need clarification. If foremen and 
other supervisory employees are to -be 
considered part of management, as was 
originally their designation, then their 
duties will have to be more clearly defined 
and their pay should be in better rela- 
tionship with other employees. If the 
latter group receive as much or more 
for their services, which is often the case, 
due in many instances to the pressure of 
organized effort, then the desire of 
supervisory groups to organize is under- 
standable. The position of union stew- 
ards in respect to foremen should be 
more clearly defined. 

As can be understood by my state- 
ments, I am not in accord with all the 
provisions of the bill. I am hopeful that 
certain amendments will bring the nec- 
essary changes, particularly in respect to 
the penalty provisions. If not, I shall 
not hestiate to vote to recommit the bill. 
I believe general debate should continue 
over into the following week. 

America has been known for years as 
the land of opportunity. Under the in- 
centive of private initiative and a free 
economy, this Nation has grown to be 
the greatest industrial nation in the 
history of the world. Great care must 
be taken to see that huge size and power 
do not produce conditions whereby labor 
and management in their struggles 
cause curtailment of the rights of an 
individual, and cause personal harm to 
a human being. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

‘Mr. McCONNELL. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr.GRAHAM. Under the gentleman’s 
proposal does he propose that the labor 
unions shall be incorporated or not? 

Mr. McCONNELL. No. I made no 
mention of that. 

Mr. GRAHAM. The gentleman has 
not touched on that point at all? 

Mr. McCONNELL. No. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCONNELL. I prefer not to un- 
til I have completed my statement. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I was go- 
ing to make one comment on what the 
gentleman has just said. I think the 
gentleman is giving a very thoughtful ap- 
proach to this subject. I was going to 
say that by both parties’ agreeing on a 
certificate of agreement or arbitration, 
the terms and the mechanics for the ar- 
bitration would be provided in the certifi- 
cate of agreement. 

Mr. McCONNELL. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 15 minutes to the gentleman from 
West Virginia (Mr. NEELyY]. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. Chairman, until it 
can be demonstrated that to pour gaso- 
line on a flaming fire is the best way to 
prevent a conflagration, it will be im- 
possible for me to doubt that the Case 
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bill, if enacted, would retard the genera) 
welfare and increase industrial strife jn- 
stead of promoting industrial peace, Let 
me illustratively indicate why my vote 
will be cast against this intolerable union. 
labor-baiting measure. 

In this time of national turmoil that 
tries men’s souls, fills their minds with 
apprehensions and depresses their hearts 
with fears, Mr. Wilson of General Motors 
and Mr. Fairless of the steel industry, 
unfortunately for their corporations and 
their country, are apparently blind to the 
fact that the Rosetta Stone to industria) 
peace, successful reconversion and gen- 
eral prosperity is staring them in the face 
every day and all day long. So far, they 
have been as oblivious to its existence and 
virtue as were the unlearned of another 
land to the divine effect of the mythica! 
plant Haemony, the availability, abun- 
dance and disregard of which prompted 
the poet, Milton, to observe— 

The dull swain, 

Treads on it daily with his clouted shoon. 


And what is this master key to the 
solution of our present problems, in- 
cluding that of returning thousands of 
employees of General Motors and the 
steel industry to their tasks? It is that 
familiar admonition from the Sermon on 
the Mount— 

Whatsoever ye would that men should do 
to you, do ye even so to them. 


Let me briefly state the cases which 
General Motors and the steel industry 
have presented to the Nation, and then 
propose a test of the efficacy of the 
Golden Rule to heal adversities such as 
the toilers for these concerns are suffer- 
ing and such as the general public will 
inevitably suffer if the pending Nation- 
wide strikes indefinitely continue. 

Subsequent to the surrender of Japan, 
the net pay of the employees of these 
industries declined until it was indis- 
pensable that it be substantially increased 
in order to enable those who received it 
to maintain decent standards of living 
for themselves and those dependent upon 
them. The average wartime earnings of 
General Motors employees were $56.93 2 
week. Before these employees began 
their strike, their weekly compensation 
had declined to $44.80. 

The average earnings of the steel 
workers in 1945, prior to the surrender of 
Japan, were $56.32 a week. Before these 
began their strike, their weekly earnings 
had declined to $42.70. 

The employees of both these industries 
endeavored to obtain the increase in 
their compensation which they con- 
sidered necessary and just. General 
Motors employees requested that their 
compensation be increased to $58.40 2 
week. The steelworkers requested that 
theirs be increased to $52.46 a week. The 
latter asked less than the former, pre- 
sumably because they fully realized and 
sympathetically considered the fact that 
the profits of the steel industry and its 
ability to pay additional compensation 
were not comparable to those of the 
greatest of motor manufacturing con- 
cerns. 
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General Motors refused to grant the 
requested advance. The President ap- 
pointed a fact-finding panel to investi- 
gate the case. It reported, in effect, that 
an increase of 19% cents an hour would 
be fair both to the corporation and its 
employees. Although this was much less 
than the workers had requested and not 
nearly as much as they believed they de- 
served, they nevertheless promptly ac- 
cepted the panel’s proposal. The com- 
pany flatly rejected it. 

After the steel industry had refused 
the demands of its employees, President 
Truman recommended that they be 
granted an increase of 18% cents an 
hour. These workers believed that they 
were entitled to considerably more than 
the suggested amount, yet they, like their 
fellow toilers in the motor industry, ac- 
cepted the President’s proposal. But the 
steel companies rejected it, notwith- 


standing assurances that the Govern-— 


ment would, in justifiable cases, raise 
the ceiling price of steel as much as $4 
a ton to compensate the industry for 
increasing the wages of its workers. 

Not as a matter of choice, but as one 
of self-preservation, many thousands of 
the employees of General Motors and of 
the steel industry are now conducting 
strikes, and they are apparently deter- 
mined to suffer unlimited hardships, if 
necessary, in order to obtain an equita- 
ble response to their demands. The 
consequences to the toilers, their em- 
ployers and the general public of pro- 
longed strikes in the steel and motor 
industries would be simply appalling. It 
is unnecessary to dramatize them or 
even enumerate them because they are 
self-evident to every thinking man and 
woman in the land. 

And how could the Golden Rule be 
utitized in the present crisis to bring 
order out of chaos, peace out of strife 
and unsurpassable prosperity out of un- 
limited stagnation? ‘The answer to this 
question will be indicated by the follow- 
ing amazing facts and the proposal that 
will be based upon them. 

A report made by the Treasury for the 
year 1943—the last year for which rele- 
vant facts and figures are available— 
shows that General Motors paid its presi- 
dent, Charles E. Wilson, for that year a 
total of $459,041.38. This vast sum is 
more than $7,000 greater than the com- 
bined yearly salaries which the United 
States in 1945 paid its President, its Vice 
President, all the members of the Presi- 
dent's Cabinet, the Chief Justice, and the 
eight Associate Justices of the Supreme 
Court, the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and General Eisenhower for 
winning the world’s bloodiest war and 
saving all the free people of the earth 
from enslavement by the Axis Powers. 

President Wilson’s average compensa- 
tion for 1943 was at the rate of $8,827.71 
a week. For the same year the average 
weekly earnings of a General Motors 
employee were $44.80 on the basis of the 
Standard 40-hour week. 

Mr. Wilson’s pay was $52.54 an hour. 
It was more than 87 cents a minute. 

_ Upon the assumption that Mr. Wilson 
is neither abnormal nor subnormal in 


any particular, except that of refusing 
to grant a slight increase of wages to his 
company’s deserving employees, he, like 
other human beings, breathes 18 times 
a minute. Consequently, day and night, 
Sleeping and waking, working and play- 
ing, every time he draws his breath he 
draws 4 cents 843 mills directly from the 
General Motors treasury and indirectly 
from the pockets of the stockholders of 
that corporation. With every beat of his 
heart more than a cent is added to his 
worldly wealth. 

Rossetti must have had Mr. Wilson in 
mind when he wrote: 
My heart is like a singing bird 

Whose nest is in a water’d shoot; 
My heart is like an apple-tree 

Whose boughs are bent With thick-set f:u‘t. 


The reference to the heart-beat earn- 
ings of a cent reminds me that the ver- 
satile Mr. Ripley illustrated one of his 
recent “Believe It or Not” contributions 
to the daily papers with a picture of a 
man bearing an enormous burden. Be- 
side the picture these words appeared: 
“In 503 a laborer’s wages in Constanti- 
nople were frozen at 2 cents a day. The 
freeze lasted 1,400 years.” During this 
period, what a glorious Shangri-la Tur- 
key would have been for Montgomery 
Ward’s Sewell Avery, who is one of the 
ringleaders of the bloodthirsty wolf pack 
of would-be exterminators of organized 
labor, and for President Wilson, the 
Goliath of General Motors, and for the 
tycoons of the steel industry who, by 
refusing to add a few pennies an hour to 
the wages of their employees, are wreck- 
ing the entire program of reconversion 
to peacetime production. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEELY. Certainly. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I asked the gentle- 
man to yield at this point because of his 
mention of Mr. Wilson, of General Mo- 
tors. Does the gentleman mean the Gen- 
eral Motors which withdrew from the 
hearing before a presidentially appoint- 
ed fact-finding group of experienced and 
fair men not so many weeks ago? 

Mr. NEELY. My distinguished col- 
league has, with his usual accuracy, cor- 
rectly identified the motors corporation 
to which my remarks refer. 

From the Treasury report previously 
mentioned, it further appears that Gen- 
eral Motors provided Mr. President Wil- 
son the assistance of no fewer than 31 
officials, each of whom received compen- 
sation ranging from more than $75,000 
to more than three hundred fifty-nine 
thousand dollars a year. The names of 
these officials and the sums they received 
are as follows: 

Harry W. Anderson_.........-.-. $90, 506. 93 


Anthony C. Anderson... _-_-- 75, 574. 38 
po” OR ee eee 140, 806. 25 
BE TRIE 8 cnn 350, 432. 32 
Donaldson Grown............... 306, 160. 75 
George W. Codrington.__.._..... 142, 281. 20 
Marvin E. Coyle................ 284, 014. 00 
Weareow Ti. CRC... .csccnenu.ce 252, 600. 90 
Prederic G. Donner.............. 151, 034. 27 
Nicholas Dreystadt............. 168, 050. 00 
pe ee ee 130, 366. 28 
Ronald K.. Byvans._............. 208, 643.18 
IE 6 Sl crmetingonnanas 259, 815.13 
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Lawrence P. Fisher............. $164, 454.10 
Egnie Gi, GeRGandindenensumiminn 129, 589. 87 
ES 195, 794. 63 
Harold L. Hamilton............- 77, 673. 38 
Henry M: Hogat............--. 152, 871. 50 
CHENEENG: Ie, SENNO oct cc ccene 359, 519. 00 
Charles F. Kettering............ C6, 117. 88 
Barry’ J) Miingier....-........-- 168, 713.81 
Frederick J. Kroeger...........- 181, 659. 43 
aged: Di TR e..ccccedcocess 163, 929. 19 
Charles L. McCuen.........---.-. 218, 871. 05., 
OO 82, 930. 56 
GE Eds I inca tinteeninneneninas .- 92,125.84 
Sherrod EB. Skinner............- 134, 180. 58 
Alfred P. Sloan, Jr_.......-..-... 200, 800. 00 
John Thomas Smith...........-. 306, 310. 75 
Meyer 1, Prentis..__............. 99, 832. 72 
William C. Williams, Jr...-...---. 170, 748. 75 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. NEELY. I yield. 

Mr. GAVIN. I should think in a spirit 
of fairness the gentleman would outline 
approximately what those men pay in 
income taxes. We all hear about the 
take-home pay. Let us be fair and tell 
how much they take home. The gen- 
tleman is telling what they receive, but 
the gentleman is not telling how much 
they are paying the Government in in- 
come tax which is up in the 85- and 90- 
percent bracket. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. Chairman, please 
let me inform the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania that General Motors officials 
and others like them, who are preventing 
the substitution of industrial peace for 
industrial chaos, are not the only ones 
who pay taxes. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEELY. Not until I have com- 
pleted my answer. Proceeding from the 
point at which I was interrupted, let me 
observe that, in proportion to financial 
ability, the toilers in the steel, motor, 
and various other industries pay more 
taxes than are paid by those in behalf 
of whom the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has entered the debate. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEELY. I yield. 

Mr. GAVIN. If the gentleman wants 
to be fair he should explain it. 

Mr. NEELY. In my opinion, my re- 
marks need no exegesis. Let the gentle- 
man himself explain whatever he has in 
mind. 

Mr. GAVIN. I am trying to do that. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield now? 

Mr. NEELY. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. If the gentleman 
wants to be fair about this proposition, 
why does he not tell the House how 
much John Lewis draws? How much 
Bill Green draws? How much Sidney 
Hillman draws? How much R. J. Thomas 
draws? How much they get with every 
breath they breathe? And why does 
he not tell us that it is paid from the 
sweat of the laboring man? 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. Chairman, regard- 
less of the Apostle Paul’s admonition to 
avoid “Foolish and unlearned questions, 
knowing that they do gender strifes,’ I 
respond that the question of the gentle- 
man from Texas is totally irrelevant to 
anything that I have said. 
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Mr. RUSSELL. Yes; it is relevant; it 
is utterly unfair not.to give both sides. 

Mr. NEELY. ‘The gentleman’s charge 
of unfairness is ignored. But I venture 
to express my surprise that a lawyer 
would contend that an advocate should 
plead for both the plaintiff and the de- 
fendant in the same case. So far as 
Iam concerned, the gentleman may prac- 
tice in that manner to his heart’s content, 
but I shall certainly not emulate his ex- 
ample. I gratuitously add that, in my 
opinion, there is not even a shadow of 
justification for the insinuation that 
Messrs. Lewis, Hillman, and Green are 
involved in the strikes in the steel and 
motor industries, which are the subject 
of this discussion. 

Mr. RUSSELL. But the gentleman was 
telling how much the president of Gen- 
eral Motors draws as salary. He should 
tell how much the union presidents draw, 
and be fair about it. . 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from West Virginia has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman five additional min- 
utes. 

Mr. NEELY. Thus it appears that 
General Motors, which stubbornly re- 
fuses to grant its needy employees an in- 
crease in their compensation of a few 
cents an hour, paid President Wilson 
and 31 other high officials a total of 
$6,225,550.01 for their services during the 
year 1943. There is not, to my knowl- 
edge, any official report that would indi- 
cate that these fabulously compensated 
gentlemen have suffered any reduction 
whatever in their so-called take-home 
pay. Indeed, the probabilities are that 
if their compensation has been changed, 
it has been increased instead of dimin- 
ished. 

A General Motors employee, on the 
basis of the average pay for a 40-hour 
week, at the time the strike was begun, 
would be obliged to toil more than 3 
years and 10 months in order to earn as 
much as the company pays President 
Wilson for a single week’s service. It is 
improbable that any General Motors 
employee could, at his present wages, 
earn as much during the rest of his life- 
time as President Wilson receives from 
the company every 3 months. . 

Let me propose that for a week Mr. 
Wilson relinquish his presidential com- 
pensation, move into a house such as the 
average General Motors employee occu- 
pies, enter one of the plants and for $44.80 
render a week’s service such as his aver- 
age employee has been rendering for that 
sum; and let Mr: Wilson and his family— 
if he has one—live exclusively within the 
convenience and comfort that this mea- 
ger compensation will provide them. It 
is my prediction that if he will do this he 
will at the end of the week say to his 
employees, in effect: “Ladies and gentle- 
men, I apologize to you for having drawn 
from General Motors a salary of more 
than $8,827 a week—more than $1,260 a 
day—while I was refusing to grant you 
$58.40 a week with which to pay taxes, 
rent, doctors’ bills, dentists’ bills, and 
house and clothe and feed yourselves 
and those dependent upon you. I have 
learned in the hard school of experience 
that it would be impossible for me and 





mine to obtain even the minimum neceés- 
saries of decent American life on wages 
such as My company pays you. I pur- 
pose henceforth to negotiate and con- 
tract with you in behalf of General 
Motors in harmony with the Golden Rule 
even if I have to reduce my own salary of 
more than a thousand two hundred sixty 
dollars a day to the mere pittance of 
$500 a day—$3,500 a week—in order to 
help provide you and those who are dear 
to you the means of living in accordance 
with the social standards approved by 
the progressive, intelligent, Christian 
people of the United States.” 

Mr. Wilson, please render this great 
service to your employees, your com- 
pany, and your country, and thereby 
earn the gratitude of all your toilers, set 
a good example for all other captains 
of industry, win the high esteem of 
millions of your fellow men, and learn 
by soul-satisfying experience that “A 
good name is rather to be chosen than 
great riches, and loving favor rather 
than silver and gold.” 

It was my intention to discuss the situ- 
ation in the steel industry at length, and 
to urge the immediate repeal of the so- 
called carry back provision of the tax law 
by virtue of which, according to charges 
recently made, if the companies com- 
posing the steel industry do not make or 
lose a cent in 1946, they may nevertheless 
receive from the Treasury refunds of 
$740,000,000. 

But the clock admonishes me that the 
time which the able acting chairman of 
the committee, Mr. RANDOLPH, most gen- 
erously granted me has almost expired. 
Consequently, my discussion of the steel 
strike must be postponed. 

In the remaining moment at my dis- 
posal, let me invite attention to the fact 
that the ability of industry in general 
to grant reasonable additional compen- 
sation to its employees cannot be 
doubted. That there is a necessity for 
substantial increases in wages cannot 
be denied. 

The Government’s Department of 
Commerce has ascertained that during 
the war the yearly average profits of 
corporations, after the payment of their 
taxes, was almost two and a half times 
as much as their average profits in the 
prewar years. The Department has pre- 
dicted that the profits of industry in 1946 
will be even greater than they were in 
1945. 

The staff of the Advisory Board of the 
Office of War Mobilization and Recon- 
version has proclaimed that industry can 
increase wages 24 percent without in- 
creasing the price of its output and still 
make profits more than twice as great 
as those it made in prewar years. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from West Virginia has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman three additional 
minutes, and will ask him to yield at 
this time. 

Mr. NEELY. I gladly yield to my dis- 
tinguished colleague. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. When there was a 
discussion a few minutes ago about cer- 
tain salaries, mention was made of 
salaries of certain leaders of unionism. 
I think the gentleman, as well as others, 
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would want the House to know that mr. 
Murray receives $18,000 a year, mr. 
Green $20,000 a year, and Mr. Lewis 
$25,000 a year. To my way of thinking 
they earn the money they are paid. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman and unconditionally con- 
cur in his conclusion. But those who are 
defending General Motors and the Stee] 
Trust and all others who are hostile to 
labor will doubtless consider highly 
exorbitant the modest salaries of these 
great leaders of the millions who live by 
toil. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, yi] 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEELY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I want to thank the 
gentleman for the very fine address the 
gentleman has made. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. Chairman, the gen- 
tleman is more than gracious, and I 
thank him sincerely for his kind words 
of commendation. 

Available information justifies the 
assertion that of all the corporations able 
to increase the compensation of their 
toilers without increasing the price of 
their products or accelerating inflation, 
and still make handsome profits, the 
name of General Motors, like that of 
Abou ben Adhem, leads all the rest. 

Let me earnestly entreat General 
Motors, the steel industry and all other 
American industries promptly to begin 
to operate their establishments in har- 
mony with the Golden Rule. Those who 
fail to observe it will eventually be 
likened unto the foolish man who built 
his house upon the sand. No matter how 
magnificent industrial and financial 
structures may be; no matter how pru- 
dently they are reinforced, or how 
strongly they are fortified, if they have 
been built in disregard of human rights 
and in disobedience to the Golden Rule, 
sooner or later, the rain will descend and 
the floods will come and the winds will 
blow and beat upon these structures 
and they will fall, and their fall will be 
very great because they were built upon 
the sand. 

Mr. LANDIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey [Mr. AvcHIN- 
cLoss]. 

Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Chairman, 
it is my opinion that the consideration of 
the present legislation is a direct result 
of the labor policy which has been 
adopted during the past 12 years by the 
Democratic administration. The key- 
note of this policy is based on social re- 
form and while that in itself is desirable, 
at the same time the economic facts of 
life in our capitalistic system of free 
enterprise have been almost totally dis- 
regarded. 

During the war years and under the 
laws of the land, the workingman has 
received many benefits affecting his eco- 
nomic life as well as his social status, 
and these benefits have been largely ac- 
quired at the expense of the indusirial 
life of the Nation as well as at the ex- 
pense of Government itself. Benefits as 
provided by the Wagner Act are progres- 
sive and desirable, but when any law 
favors one group of the people at the 
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expense of another group, it is unfair and 
pound to bring unrest and disunity. 

Labor leaders are human and there- 
fore are eager to acquire power and do 
what they can under such circumstances 
to secure everything possible for the 
benefit of the people they represent; but 
in their efforts, because they are human, 
they acquire a certain amount of arro- 
gance, which in time tends to defeat 
whatever good they may have gained. 

An identical state of affairs, with 
which I am familiar, is found in the at- 
titude of the leaders in the Nation’s 
financial world during the years 1927-30. 
At that time there was a scramble for 
financial power which took the place of 
greed for money, and being an active 
member of the New York Stock Exchange 
at that time, I was in the middle of it. 
Quite properly, as the result of a national 
demand, legislation was introduced and 
enacted into law to control security mar- 
kets and the expansion of credit to pro- 
vide greater protection for the people of 
the country. I was in favor of such 
legislation, although I was at the time a 
“small voice crying in the wilderness.” 
During the consideration of the security 
laws there was the familiar cry that the 
credit of the country would suffer and 
that nothing should be done to hinder 
voluntary reforms. Today that same cry 
is being heard from the labor leaders and 
labor legislators, only we fail to hear 
any promise of reform from them. 

In the past few months labor leaders 
made extravagant demands for higher 
wages, accompanied by the usual threats 
of strikes. The managers of industry 
replied by stating what increase in wages 
they felt they could afford without an 
increase in the cost of their products and 
there the matter stands today. Even 
though two disputes have been settled— 
that of the Ford Co. and the Chrysler 
Corporation—both of these corporations 
have already applied for an increase in 
the cost of their product to meet the 
additional wage expense involved. 

It is possible that the leaders of labor 
should not be too severely censured in 
making demands for such a large in- 
crease in industrial pay rolls, when it is 
considered that the President of the 
United States, Mr. Truman, added fuel 
to the highly inflammable inflationary 
Situation which existed on VJ-day by 
Proposing large wage increases. This 
Was an invitation to labor to come and 
get it. Corporations, on the other hand, 
were held tight in the control of the 
OPA’s price ceilings, and when they failed 
to meet these extravagant demands Mr. 
Truman suggested a fact-finding pro- 
cedure which is abhorrent to both capi- 
tal and labor. The present economic 
Situation in the country is due in no 
Small measure to the ineptitude and fu- 
tility of Mr. Truman’s leadership. 

The Labor Committee has reported out 
& bill which means nothing. It is plati- 
tudinous and it is the general opinion 
that it is no cure for a serious situa- 
tion. The people of the country are de- 
manding, as they did in 1930 in regard 
to financial matters, that Congress do 
something about the situation to stop the 
tying up of industry and to permit the 
Production of goods which is funda- 
mental in the prevention of inflation. 
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The public will never be satisfied by the 
enactment of such meaningless legisla- 
tion as the bill reported by the Labor 
Committee. 

With this in mind, the Republican gen- 
tleman from South Dakota [Mr. Case], 
one of the ablest men in the House of 
Representatives, has submitted his bill, 
H. R. 5262, generally referred to as the 
Case bill. He took this action only after 
considerable thought and after consulta- 
tion with his Republican colleagues. It 
is a sincere and honest attempt to meet 
the issues in the labor situation and to 
find a solution for them. This bill, under 
the rule, may be substituted for the Labor 
Committee bih and it, in turn, may be 
amended and thereby perfected. I un- 
derstand that there will be various 
amendments to this measure submitted 
for the consideration of the House, and 
the House, in its good judgment, may 
accept or reject them as it sees fit. 
Through this procedure it is hoped that 
some constructive legislatiom will be 
brought forth to the everlasting benefit 
of the country, as well as to the benefit 
of the workingman. 

I feel very strongly that no legislation 
which abridges the right of collective 
bargaining or the right to strike should 
be enacted. The rights of labor must be 
safeguarded, but, at the same time, it 
must be remembered that industry has 
some rights too, and, most of all, the 
public must be considered. 

No one in his right senses would ever 
claim that the late Justice Brandeis was 
a reactionary or a foe of the laboring 
man, He was one of the great pro- 
gressives of this country and did much 
to clarify sound thinking for the benefit 
of the underprivileged. He wrote a 
book in 1914, Business a Profession, 
and in that book he said many things 
of great importance to industry and la- 
bor; I quote: 

This practical immunity of unions from 
liability is deemed by many labor lead- 
ers a great advantage. To me it appears 
to be just the reverse. It tends to make 
officers and members reckless and lawless, 
and thereby to alienate public sympathy 
and bring failure upon their efforts. It cre- 
ates on the part of the employers, also, a 
bitter antagonism, not so much on account 
of lawless acts as from a deep-rooted sense 
of injustice, arising from the feeling that 
while the employer is subject to law, the 
union holds a position of legal irresponsi- 
bility. 


And again: 

I can conceive of no expenditure of money 
by a union which could bring so large a 
return as the payment of compensation 
for some wrong actually committed by it. 
Any such payment would go far in curbing 
the officers and members of the union from 
future transgression of the law, and it 
would, above all, establish the position of 
the union as a responsible agent in the com- 
munity, ready to abide by the law. This 
would be of immense advantage to the union 
in all its operations. 


And again: 


The unions should take the position 
squarely that they are amenable to law, 
prepared to take the consequences if they 
transgress, and thus show that they are in 
full sympathy with the spirit of our people, 
whose political system rests upon the propo- 
sition that this is a government of laws, 
and not of men. 
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Mr. Justice Brandeis set forth in his 
clear and forceful way the fundamental 
truths which are applicable to today’s 
economic situation. The American peo- 
ple want law and order and they do not 
want any man or group of men favored 
above any other man or group of men. 

I am very proud that a Republican 
has had the courage to bring to the floor 
of the House legislation which, without 
bias or prejudice, is an honest effort to 
eliminate inequalities in the law and to 
reestablish the fact that the affairs of 
our country must be administered by “a 
government of laws and not of men.” 

Mr. LANDIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from New 
Hampshire {Mr. ApAms.] 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Chairman, I had 
not intended making any reference to the 
remarks of the previous speaker or of 
any speakers in this debate, for that mat- 
ter; on the other hand, to follow the logic 
of the gentleman from West Virginia, 
I suspect he might object to the Presi- 
dent of the United States getting $75,000 
a year on the ground that it might take 
30 years for some one of his staff to 
earn that much. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ADAMS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GAVIN. In fairness to the Presi- 
dent, the gentleman should state what 
he takes with him, too. 

Mr. ADAMS. It is a mighty small 
amount considering what he receives. 

Mr. GAVIN. He pays income taxes 
also. We might be fair all the way 
around and get the figures straight. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ADAMS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The gentleman from 
West Virginia who just left the floor, 
calling attention to the salaries paid to 
the General Motors officials, apparently 
overlooked—inadvertently, no doubt— 
the fact that Reuther and Murray and all 
of these others who are calling these 
strikes and holding these negotiations 
and carrying them on, are all drawing 
their salaries right along while the boys 
on the picket line are not getting a nickel. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman indulge me a question? 

Mr. ADAMS. I shall be glad to yield 
to my acting chairman. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I should like to say 
to the gentleman that I think the other 
gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 
NEELY], in speaking of what he believed 
to be the excessive salaries paid to the 
industry gentlemen in question, was at- 
tempting, I believe—at least, that would 
be my understanding—to show that there 
was an inflated salary structure existing 
in certain corporate units. I think the 
gentleman speaking will agree that that 
is true; is that not so? 

Mr. ADAMS. Perhaps so. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. ADAMS. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. In answer to the act- 
ing chairman of the Committee on La- 
bor, talking about inflationary struc- 
tures, the other gentleman from West 








Virginia [Mr. Neety], unless he is one 
of those bloated stockholders of General 
Motors, does not pay any portion of that 
salary, and it is quite evident that the 
stockholders, through the directors, are 
satisfied to hire a man of ability, a man 
who can produce who. even according to 
the CIO and that gentleman, Mr. Reu- 
ther, who is carrying on the negotiations 
and who wrote back to his comrades in 
Detroit to fight for a Soviet America— 
he even pays tribute to the ability of the 
General Motors officials, including Pres- 
ident Wilson, because he says the cor- 
poration has made exorbitant profits 
and they have paid next to the highest 
wages of any corporation. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Chairman, I think 
it might be desirable if we conclude the 
argument at this point. 

Mr. Chairman, I desire to address my- 
self briefly to an amendment which I 
believe ought to be incorporated in the 
pending legislation, whether it be the 
fact-finding bill, or whether it be the 
Case bill, the Voorhis bill, or any other 
bill which is considered here that deals 
with these matters. The fact-finding 
bill reported by the Commitcee on Labor 
is emergency legislation. Its usefulness 
as a legislative contrivance is open to 
very serious doubt. It offers, in my judg- 
ment, very little hope of permanent im- 


, provement in the situation in which we 


find ourselves. It seems to me, in addi- 
tion, Mr. Chairman, that it ought to be 
confined to the peried of reconversion 
and terminate on January 1, 1947, or 
some similar date. By that time it will 
be possible to find out whether, in the 
light of subsequent experience, this type 
of legislation is of any usefulness or con- 
tributes anything to the solution of the 
situation. 

On the other hand, if the bill which 
the gentleman from South Dakota has 
offered is adopted, that, too, in my opin- 
ion, will be experimental legislation. 

Many of its provisions trespass dis- 
tinctly upon the unknown. No one 
knows whether as a whole bill it is going 
to improve, much less cure, this situa- 
tion. Ido not propose to direct any crit- 
icism at the bill which the gentleman 
from South Dakota [Mr. Case] has sub- 
mitted. LIrealize that he was pressed for 
time. On the other hand, it is unfor- 
tunate, it seems to me, that the bill he 
has presented is now embarking upon a 
voyage in this House without having been 
tested in the uneven waters of the 
House Labor Committee. 

It has occurred to many Members, Mr. 
Chairman, that there are a great many 
things about labor legislation that we 
do not know. There is a distinct need 
for such knowledge, regardless of what 
bill is adopted at this time. It seems to 
me that Congress is charged with an ob- 
ligation to see to it that as able a group 
of men as this country possesses devote 
time and study and effort until a legis- 
lative program can be recommended and 
adopted that will straighten out this sit- 
uation. 

I think some such amendment as fol- 
lows ought to be included in any bill 
which this committee adopts. The 
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language applies to the Case bill but can 
be made applicable to any other bill: 

It shall be the further duty of the Board 
to make a broad and comprehensive study 
of the field of labor-management relations 
from the viewpoint of both labor, industry, 
and the public to determine what adjust- 
ments are necessary to promote continuity 
and regularity of employment, industrial 
peace, and the uninterrupted production and 
distribution of goods and services for com- 
merce. The Commission shall make its final 
report to the President and to the Congress, 
including recommendations with respect to 
legislation, not later than June 30, 1946. 


If that amendment were offered to the 
fact-finding bill there would have to be 
a commission set up for that purpose. 
The amendment then ought to be in 
language framed substantially as fol- 
lows: 

There is hereby established a temporary 
labor-industry relations commission (here- 
inafter referred to as the Commission) to 
be appointed by the President by and with 
the consent of the Senate and to be com- 
posed of (1) five members representing the 
public; (2) two members representing labor; 


and (3) two members representing man- 
agement. 


What ought such a commission do? 
In addition to the amendment I have 
just read that would be offered to the 
Case bill, so-called, and without incor- 
porating such recommendations in the 
amendment, among other things, the 
Commission ought to look into the under- 
lying causes of labor-industry disputes 
and the factors obstructive of their set- 
tlement, including the effect of govern- 
mental policy both in the labor-indus- 
try and in other fields. 

It should investigate whether special 
principles, policies, and practices should 
be applicable in the case of enterprises, 
interruptions in the continuous opera- 
tion of which would vitally affect the 
health or safety of the people and, if so, 
what special principles, policies, and 
practices should be applicable in such 
cases. 

It should inquire about existing im- 
pediments to the success of collective 
bargaining procedures and how they may 
be improved, with special reference to 
the possibility of further strengthening 
mediation and conciliation services. 

It should look into the possibility of 
further improvement in procedures for 
the adjudication of controversies as to 
the interpretation and application of 
contracts arrived at through collective 
bargaining, and the peaceful settlement 
of grievances arising under such con- 
tracts or otherwise in the course of em- 
ployment. 

It should discover, if possible, means 
by which, without impairment of the es- 
sential rights of either labor or manage- 
ment, the obligations of each may be 
enforced. 

It should probe the possibility of fur- 
ther clarifying and defining the respec- 
tive rights and spheres of authority of 
labor and management. 

It should concern itself with the prob- 
lems arising in connection with the selec- 
tion of representatives for the purpose 
of collective bargaining and disputes be- 
tween labor organizations relative to the 
foregoing and other matters. 
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It should investigate problems arising 
in connection with strikes or lock-outs 
having objectives other than the fur. 
therance of labor-industry disputes 
within the trade or industry in which 
the strikers or employers are engaged, 

It should find means by which aj] 
forms of violence, espionage, intimida- 
tion, and other unlawful conduct on the 
part of any party to labor disputes may 
be effectively eliminated. 

It should consider the problem of the 
most effective utilization in the public 
interest of new discoveries of inventions, 
techniques, and the elimination of prac. 
tices restrictive thereof, and, at the same 
time, the elimination of hardships re- 
sulting from the introduction of such 
new discoveries, inventions, and tech- 
niques. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New Hampshire has 
expired. 

Mr. LANDIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
five additional minutes to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Chairman, I realize 
this suggestion is no panacea. In an- 
swer to those who may say that we 
should not be delaying with investigatory 
bodies, commissions, or committees at 
this time, I wish to say that regardless 
of the bill which we are presently to 
pass—and I assume we will pass one— 
it will be necessary to watch how the 
provisions of that bill work out. We 
shall then know as time goes on, through 
the investigations of men as competent 
as this Nation can provide, whether the 
provisions of any bill which is adopted 
here are in the public interest. Iam not 
going to suggest at this time that this 
suggestion be substituted for the provi- 
sions of any pending legislation. On the 
other hand, that might be desirable. 

I hope the question of germaneness of 
such an amendment will not be raised. 
So far as the bill introduced by the gen- 
tleman from South Dakota is concerned, 
he has introduced an omnibus bill. He 
reaches for a solution of the questions 
which are here involved by various and 
divers means. He has probed many 
possibilities and he follows no stereo- 
typed pattern. The proposed amend- 
ment will help to arrive at a solution of 
the problems with which his bill deals. 
It ought to be in order. While it is true 
that the bill proposed by the gentleman 
from South Dakota and other bills which 
will be offered as substitutes here are 
positive legislation and are drawn in the 
interest of immediate action, yet, even 
if enacted, the need for more knowledge 
and the need for action that is not 
therein provided will still exist. 

To those who say that this amendment 
would seek to investigate matters with 
which the legislation itself will deal with 
positively, I say that we do not know the 
results of any such legislation. 

I realize that the Committee on Labor, 
of which I am a member, has considered 
the possibility of going into this whole 
field. If it decides later to do so, cer- 
tainly I shall not object. On the other 
hand, what question today before the 
country is more entitled to consideration 
of the best brains in America? What 
problem which is before the people 
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should merit more work and effort and 
persistence by men qualified to deal with 
that subject in a fundamental and con- 
structive manner? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ADAMS. I yield to the gentleman 
from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The gen- 
tleman is making a very thoughtful ap- 
proach to the problem. Therefore, it 
occurs to me that what he suggests re- 
quiring the board to make a study might 
well be germane to section 9 which gives 
the Board authority to make, amend, or 
rescind regulations pertaining to its 
work. Those regulations might call for 
a recommendation for a study such as he 
has in mind. I suggest that as a possi- 
bility the gentleman offer his amendment 
at that time. 

Mr. ADAMS. I agree with the gen- 
tleman that it is probably germane. I 
believe a question may be raised as to its 
germaneness providing the House elects 
to consider the fact-finding bill in lieu of 
the gentleman’s proposal. I do not 
know what other suggestion may be of- 
fered to the House or whether the 
amendment I am discussing here might 
be germane to the other proposals which 
may be before us. On the other hand, 
it seems to me that a persistent and in- 
telligent investigation of this whole prob- 
lem is unquestionably in the public in- 
terest. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. LANDIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan (Mr. Jonxman]. 

Mr. JONKMAN. Mr. Chairman, the 
only remedies which I can find from the 
present labor and industrial crisis in 
either H. R. 4908 or H. R. 5262, are to be 
found in the miscellaneous provisions of 
H. R. 5262. Section 10 under these pro- 
visions makes collective bargaining con- 
tracts equally binding on industry and 
labor, and enforceable in the courts of 
the United States. Section 11 makes vio- 
lence and intimidation unlawful, again 
with the remedy in the courts of the 
United States. One of the main reasons 
why I believe them to be remedial is 
because they are enforceable in the 
courts instead of leaving their adminis- 
tration and enforcement to administra- 
tive agencies. 

Any measures for relief by which we 
must look to administration labor-man- 
agement mediation boards or any other 
administration boards, simply are not 
worth the paper on which they are writ- 
ten. I believe that if we are to have 
further remedial legislation, it must be 
so constituted as to have an absolute 
minimum of reliance on administration 
control, direction, or influence. For this 
reason I believe that the incorporation of 
unions is the first and positive necessity 
of accomplishing the objectives of the 
above-named section, 10. 

Past experience, right up to the pres- 
ent moment, has shown that the present 
administration is not only wholly and 
emphatically incompetent to promote 
and effect the general welfare of the peo- 
ple of the United States, especially in 
industrial and labor relations, but is 
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honeycombed with elements which seek 
diametrically the opposite, and have as 
their primary objective the destruction of 
our present economy, and the establish- 
ment of a bureaucratic government 
operation of industries. 

On more than one occasion, and espe- 
cially under recent dates, I have called 
attention to the conspiracy in the present 
administration to accomplish this trea- 
sonable objective. 

It was not surprising to me when yes- 
terday and today I read such streamer 
headlines in the big newspapers as “Tru- 
man aides urge seizure if steel rejects 
wage plan.” This has been the objective 
of President Truman’s aides for months 
in advance of the present strike stale- 
mate. 

When the President’s aides, several 
months in advance of the General 
Motors strike, urged and advocated 50, 
25, and 24 percent increases in wages 
without increased prices, they were not 
interested in labor or in labor’s receiving 
an increased wage in any way, shape, or 
manner. Their objective was to mislead 
labor with so high a request for increased 
wages that industry would be unable to 
meet them. In this way they sought to 
sabotage our reconversion efforts, and 
then induce the President to seize all 
manner of industries, and place them in 
the hands of these bureaucrats to oper- 
ate. In this plan they were not only 
betraying the people of the United 
States, but they were also betraying 
labor. 

Abraham Lincoln once said, “All that 
serves labor serves the Nation. All thai 
harms labor is treason to America.” 
Now, how did these conspirators betray 
labor? The answer is simple. Instead 
of leaving the initiating and negotiating 
for any increase in wages to collective 
bargaining between labor and industry— 


and I think it is true that labor in a great 


many industries is entitled to increased 
wages—these bureaucrats ty their trea- 
sonable agitation deliberately injected 
their misleading and—coming from the 
administration—apparently authorita- 
tive statements that industry could easily 
stand increases of wages of 50, 25, and 24 
percent. Naturally, after this siren call 
from the bureaucrats, it was not diffi- 
cult for certain labor leaders to spread 
the belief that these increases were not 
only the minimum, but were justified. 
And how would anyone expect the others 
to say, “The administration is wrong; so 
radical an increase would oniy lead to the 
ruination of industry and jobs, or to 
ruinous inflation.” And being thus be- 
trayed, labor could not be blamed very 
much for not bargaining for anything 
much less than that. 

Had the administration conspirators 
let labor and industry alone in their col- 
lective bargaining, the workers in Gen- 
eral Motors, for instance, could have had 
an increase of 13% cents an hour with- 
out ever having to strike. But the ad- 
ministration encourages labor leaders to 
insist on 1942 cents, a difference of 6 
cents, and the conspirators in the ad- 
ministration with their sympathizers and 
coconspirators, supersede all collective 
bargaining. They seek to bludgeon in- 
dustry, using the old lew Deal tactics 
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of beating them to the punch and calling 
management conspirators for failure to 
obey the President’s dictator ultimatum 
for 1942 cents an hour increase. The 
President thunders, or should I say 
echoes, “1942 cents or else.” 

And see how effectively the employees 
of General Motors have been betrayed. 
Right today if they get the additional 
6 cents an hour, it will take them just 
exactly 4 years of 40 hours a week at 6 
cents an hour, to make up the 50 days at 
$10.04 a day, which they might have had 
without a strike, and which they have 
lost It is no wonder that the honest 
workers in General Motors, as well as 
their wives, are beginning to see through 
this conspiracy and are beginning to 
realize how they have been betrayed. 

It may be answered that Ford and 
Chrysler have come through with an 
18-cent and an 18'2-cent raise, respec- 
tively. But who dare deny that this was 
only because they were bludgeoned into 
it by the administration? Henry Ford 
II said in yesterday’s newspapers that 
Ford is currently losing $300 on every 
car they make. Let us hope that when 
Ford gets into mass production, this 
will be materially lessened. But unless 
it is changed into a reasonable profit, 
what are the Ford workers facing but 
either loss of their jobs ov the ruinous 
inflation with which these conspirators 
are always scaring us? And to digress 
for a moment. while we all know that 
right now production is the main answer 
to inflation, what are these conspirators 
doing through OPA other than sabotag- 
ing production? 

In seeking to enact remedial legisla- 
tion, therefore, it should be borne in 
mind that the creation of new agencies 
in the administration to bring about this 
relief is futile, and will bring no results. 
Therefore, I believe that an amendment 
providing for the incorporation of unions, 
together with just a few provisions 
similar to the miscellaneous provisions 
above mentioned, will more nearly bring 
the desired results. 

The American people are beginning to 
look more and more to the Congress, with 
the realization that the administration 
is betraying them into chaos and con- 
fusion. In the first place, they want to 
be spared from the anti-American, anti- 
free enterprise experiment of Govern- 
ment operation of industries. In the 
second place, all they want is govern- 
ment by law which makes both industry 
and labor respect human rights and 
property rights, as well as their contract 
obligations. In the latter respect, the 
issue was well stated by Mr. Justice 
Brandeis, one of the greatest liberals. In 
his book entitled ‘““Business a Profession,” 
published in 1914, he said: 

This practical immunity of unions from 
legal liability is deemed by many labor lead- 
ers a great advantage. To me it appears to 
be just the reverse. It tends to make of- 
ficers and members reckless and lawless, and 
thereby to alienate public sympathy and 
bring failure upon their efforts. It creates 
on the part of employers, alsc, a bitter 
antagonism, not so much on account of law- 
less acts as from a deep-rooted sense of in- 
justice, arising from the feeling that while 
the employer is subject to law, the unicn 











holds a position of legal irresponsibil- 
ity. * * « 

I can conceive of no expenditure of money 
by a union which could bring so large a re- 
turn as the payment of compensation for 
some wrong actually committed by it. Any 
such payment would go far in curbing the 
officers and members of the union from fu- 
ture transgression of the law, and it would, 
above all, establish the position of the union 
as a responsible agent in the community, 
ready to abide by the law. This would be of 
immense advantage to the union in all its 
operations. * * * 

The unions should take the position 
equarely that they are amenable to law, pre- 
pared to take the consequences if they trans- 
gress, and thus show that they are in full 
sympathy with the spirit of our people, 
whose political system rests upon the propo- 
sition that this is a government of law, and 
not of men. 


I am given to understand that amend- 
ments in harmony with the foregoing 
philosophy will be offered, and I hope 
that all of them are offered as the result 
of careful, mature, and impartial delib- 
eration. I quite agree with those who 
say we must not proceed in the least de- 
gree in a spirit of emotion or punish- 
ment to unions; for I believe that the 
overwhelming majority of members of 
unions have been more sinned against by 
administration leaders than _ sinning 
themselves. Therefore, a few simple, 
fundamental but constructive amend- 
ments which we are certain will lead us 
in the right direction from this chaotic 
crisis is all that we should seek at the 
present time. 

Mr. LANDIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
15 minutes to the gentleman from South 
Dakota [Mr. Case]. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, I am indebted to the gentle- 
man from New Hampshire [Mr. Apams| 
for his observation that he regretted 
that my bill which is made in order as 
a substitute had not been tried in the 
uneven waters of the Committee on 
Labor. It was not until I heard that 
expression that I really understood what 
was meant when the so-called Presi- 
dent’s bill, in the form presented to us, 
had been referred to us as a “watered- 
down version.” If it be true that a 
course through the Labor Committee in- 
sures a certain amount of dilution, I 
think perhaps it is fortunate that the 
situation is working out the way it is, 
because it is apparent now that the 
House will have an opportunity to con- 
sider the problem of industrial disputes 
and pass appropriate legislation, com- 
prehensively, and, as I hope, dispassion- 
ately. 

That the American people expect the 
Congress to do something about the labor 
situation is beyond question. I received 
a letter from Indiana the other day from 
an old friend of mine who moved to 
Indiana many years ago. The first sen- 
tence reads: 

If President Truman and Congress cannot 
smooth out affairs down at Washington 
pretty soon, we, the public, are coming down 
to do the job for them. We cannot have 
chaos in the industrial world of our Nation. 


Many editorials in metropolitan pa- 
pers, as well as in the local community 
press, are saying things such as ex- 
pressed by one editor when he said: 
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Neither labor nor the administration 
seems to be conscious of any responsibility 
to the injured public, and certainly no such 
responsibility is being exercised. How long 
does Washington think the American people 
are going to stand for such a situation? 


As I remarked yesterday in talking 
on the rule, the Gallup poll, 3 days ago, 
reported a poll of the people of the coun- 
try on this question: “In the coming 
congressional election, which will be held 
next November, what do you think will 
be the main issue?” The replies listed 
a half dozen different things, but Gallup 
reported that “labor legislation and 
strikes” was the issue leading the list 
with twice as many votes as its nearest 
competitor. 

In spite, then, of what those say who 
want to do nothing, one should hardly 
need apologize, for feeling that Congress 
should do something about the labor sit- 
uation to try if possible to contribute to 
a course of industrial peace. Together 
with many other Members of the Con- 
gress I have been trying to do this. 

I regret, and I say this sincerely, I re- 
gret that circumstances were such I was 
unable to get the bill I have introduced 
before the Labor Committee in time for 
its consideration before the committee 
reported the bill which it did report. 
Although, it is true, I do not come from 
what would be called an industrial dis- 
trict I began work last fall on an indus- 
trial disputes act and got several] refer- 
ences from the Congressional Library on 
the subject. My duties on the Appro- 
priations Committee kept me busy on 
hearings on the Independent Offices bill 
until just before we recessed for Christ- 
mas. I came back early to participate 
in hearings on the civil functions bill 
and in other hearings. 

I had been working on a bill of a some- 
what different type that might have 
gone to the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee as I was approaching some of the 
problems from the standpoint of pos- 
sible revision of the tax laws designed to 
correct what some people say is respon- 
sible for some of the strikes, the carry- 
back provisions of the tax laws. In fact 
I so indicated in a radio panel in which I 
participated with some of the Members 
of the Democratic side as well as Mem- 
bers on the Republican side a few weeks 
ago. But the action of the Labor Com- 
mittee in reporting out this bill made it 
seem appropriate to try to get some ac- 
tion now; and over the week end, Satur- 
day, Sunday, and Monday, I did the best 
I could in trying to bring together some 
of the provisions I had worked out, sec- 
tions from other bills that have been 
introduced, some language from existing 
laws, and such other suggestions as I 
could get. I sincerely regret I was un- 
able to get the benefit of counsel from all 
the Members I would like to have con- 
sulted. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Briefly. 

Mr. SHORT. While the gentleman's 
bill was not considered by the Labor 
Committee of the House, the principal 
provisions of his bill, the meat of the 
measure, have been considered by several 
different committees of this House, and 
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all the Members are more or less familiar 
with the points involved. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The gen- 
tleman is certainly correct; and enouch 
has been said over the radio and in the 
press of the country, and enough public 
meetings have been held in which this 
matter has been debated that the public 
understands the issues and expects us to 
do something about the situation now. 
In fact, nobody laid the burden upon the 
Congress any more definitely than did the 
President of the United States. I recall 
last fall when we came back in Septem- 
ber that many people then were pressing 
for action, and I was forced to tell my 
people: “Well, the Labor Committee is 
not reporting anything on this, saying 
they will wait until the labor-manage- 
ment conference arranged by the Presi- 
dent has expired, then they would report 
some legislation.” 

The labor-management conference 
terminated in failure and then came the 
message of the President calling upon the 
Congress to do something about it. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Yes; I 
yield to the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. In view of the fact 
the gentleman has made a suggestion, I 
should like to point out that yesterday in 
my talk on the rule I referred to the ac- 
tion of the President in requesting legis- 
lation on December 3 last, quoting as 
he did the fact that the labor-manage- 
ment conference had concluded without 
making any recommendation and sug- 
gesting in that message that the Con- 
gress should undertake to do something 
either to enact this program or such pro- 
gram as the Congress might see fit to 
adopt. 

I was interested in noting in the papers 
this morning a report of the White House 
press conference in which it appeared the 
President said he did not want to com- 
ment on the matter before the House, 
that that was a matter for the Congress; 
but in view of the fact that action was 
suggested by the President after the ad- 
journment of the labor-management 
conference, which as I said, came to no 
recommendation, I should like to say here 
because it might be of interest to some of 
the President’s supporters, some of the 
people who likely will be supported by 
Mr. Hillman and the PAC, who now have 
announced their support of the President 
for reelection, that we take a look at two 
of the recommendations Mr. Truman 
made to the labor-management confer- 
ence as the problems he thought they 
should deal with and that impliedly 
should be dealt with by Congress if noth- 
ing came of the labor-management con- 
ference. 

Here is what he, the President, said: 

We shall have to find methods not only of 
peaceful negotiation of labor contracts, but 
also of insuring industrial peace for the 
lifetime of such contracts. Contracts once 
made must be lived up to, and should be 
changed only in the manner agreed upon 
by the parties. If we expect confidence in 
agreements made, there must be responsi- 


bility and integrity on both sides in carrying 
them out. 
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That is directly in support of a section 
of the gentleman’s bill and Mr, Truman 
ought to come out in support of it. 

Let me read further what the Presi- 
dent said: 

Some substitute must be found for juris- 
dictional strikes. Business simply cannot 
stop, life and property just cannot be en- 
dangered, merely because of some internal 
disagreement between factions of labor, in 
which management can rightfully have no 
part and no interest. There can be no moral 
or economic justification for stopping pro- 
duction while rival organizations contend 
with each other. Labor has a particular in- 
terest in this matter—for nothing is so de- 
structive of public confidence in the motives 
of trade unionism as a jurisdictional strike. 


There again the President of the 
United States, already endorsed by the 
PAC for reelection, is recommending 
two of the things that the gentleman has 
in his bill. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I appre- 
ciate the gentleman’s contribution be- 
cause he has brought out clearly that 
the President recognized three prob- 
lems; first, strengthening of the proc- 
esses of conciliation and collective bar- 
gaining; second, the need for making 
contracts with mutual obligation, and, 
third, the problem of jurisdictional 
strikes. 

Mr. Chairman, most of the debate up 
to this point has been so general in its 
character that I would like to use what 
remaining time I have to get down to a 
discussion of the provisions in the bill 
itself. There have been some very broad 
statements made as to what the bill did 
or did not do, mostly what it did do, but 
they have been so broad that they are 
wholly inadequate and I hope Members 
have before them a copy of the bill be- 
cause I would like to take up the bill 
section by section. Let us see what the 
bill itself proposes rather than what 
somebody thinks it proposes. 

First of all the declaration of policy is 
important to the bill because it sets 
forth the processes upon which the 
proposed labor-management mediation 
board would operate and would affect 
the interpretation of the bill. I may say 
that broadly speaking it goes back to 
section 8, article I of the Constitution 
which provides that the Congress shall 
have power to provide for the common 
defense and the general welfare of the 
United States. 

Let us start with declaration of policy, 
then, and go right through with it. Sec- 
tion 2 states: 

Sec. 2. It is declared to be the policy of 
the United States that labor disputes affect- 
ing the public interest should be settled 
fairly and, so far as possible, without inter- 
ruption or delay in the production and dis- 
tribution necessary to the public interest, 
and to that end it is the duty of both em- 
ployers and employees to bargain in good 
faith, The right of labor to organize and 
Dargain collectively with employers is one of 
the cornerstones of competitive enterprise. 
The processes of such bargaining must be 
protected and strengthened. Government is 
no less the guardian of the general welfare 
than of individual freedom. In a complex 


society warfare in one section of industry 
affects many others. 

Government decision should not be sub- 
stituted for free agreement, but govern- 
mental machinery to promote peaceful set- 
tlement of disputes should be improved. 
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I submit that the current events you 


read in every newspaper is evidence of 
that fact. 


emands of either labor or management 
should be kept within the bounds of reason 
and fairness, and both sides must recog- 
nize the rights of the general public. 

The desired end of bargaining between 
management and labor is a contract. Once 
that contract is made, it must be equally 
binding and enforceable on both parties. 


That is almost identically what the 
President said in his message to the 
labor-management conference, cited by 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Hat- 
LECK]: 


Free collective bargaining and contracts 
resulting therefrom must not be nullified or 
destroyed by resort on either side to willful 
violence or unlawful possession, obstruc- 
tion, or destruction of property. Collective 
bargaining requires that labor be on one side 
of the table and management on the other. 
The separate positions, responsibilities, du- 
ties, powers, and rights of labor and man- 
agement must be maintained. 

Legislation has heretofore been enacted to 
guarantee the right of collective bargaining. 
It is equally important that legislation be 
enacted to protect the rights of labor, in- 
dustry, and the general public in the proc- 
esses of collective bargaining. 


At that point I would like to say that 
out of the mounting pile of telegrams 
and letters that have been coming to my 
desk in the last few days, the thing 
which the people are saying over and 
over is that the interest of the public 
must be protected, and that is why they 
are glad that this legislation is before 
us. The declaration of policy recognizes 
this paramount interest of the public in 
the maintenance of our industrial proc- 
esses without interruption by war be- 
tween management and labor: 

Wrongful and unlawful conduct on either 
side is destructive of collective bargaining; 
and conduct in pursuit of objectives that are 
not proper and legitimate objectives of col- 
lective bargaining and which are detrimental 
to the interests of the general public are 
likewise destructive of collective bargaining. 
The use of force, violence, and compulsion 
are declared to be against public policy, as 
they violate the principles of freedom and 
self-government upon which our Govern- 
ment was formed and the purposes for which 
it was founded. 

To aid in the voluntary and expeditious 
settlement of labor disputes affecting the 
public interest, therefore, there are hereby 
established additional facilities and proce- 
dures for the application of collective bar- 
gaining, conciliation, mediation, and arbi- 
tration. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from South Dakota has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 10 additional minutes. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Thank 
you. Now as you are following the bill 
with me, it would help, I think, if I call 
attention to the structure, that sections 
3 to 9, inclusive, deal primarily with the 
Labor-Management Mediation Board. 
Following that are some miscellaneous 
provisions which deal with some of the 
other problems that have been men- 
tioned. 

First let us analyze sections 3 to 9. I 
am not going to read those all in detail, 
because I can pick out the salient fea- 
tures and explain them more quickly. 
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First, the President shall, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, ini- 
tiate a Labor-Management Mediation 
Board by the appointment of three peo- 
ple representing the public. Those 
three people whose appointment must be 
confirmed by the Senate will be the 
Chairman, the ice Chairman, and sec- 
retary of the Board, respectfully. It is 
important to remember how they are se- 
lected, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, because whether or 
not the Mediation Board steps into an 
industrial dispute will depend upon their 
determination whether or not the public 
interest is affected; consequently, it is 
provided that they be selected from the 
public’s members of the Labor-Manage- 
ment Mediation Board, and that they be 
confirmed by the Senate. 

Provisions follow on terms, salaries, 
meetings, organization powers, which are 
more or less characteristic of the for- 
mation of a board like that, and unless 
there is some special reason, I will not 
take the time to go into any of them. 

Now coming to the duties of labor and 
management, section 4, at the bottom 
of page 6, says: 

(1) Duty of employer: It shall be the duty 
of an employer to refrain from conducting a 
lock-out until after the expiration of 5 
days from the date on which such em- 
ployer or his representative has given the 
Chairman of the Board the written notice 
of his intention so to do, containing a state- 
ment of his reasons for such intended lock- 
out; and if the Board within such five days 
assumes jurisdiction of the dispute, it shall 
be the duty of the employer to refrain from 
conducting the intended lock-out until after 


the expiration of 30 days from the date of 
the notice. 


Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I prefer 
not to yield until I get through taking 
up the details of the bill at this time. 

First of all, then, there must be a 
5-day notice on the part of the em- 
ployer if he intends to shut up his shop. 
The same responsibility is placed upon 
the employees or their representatives 
in the calling of the strike. That is why 
I say that this is intended to eliminate 
Pearl Harbor tactics in industrial dis- 
putes. If the Japs had been required to 
give a 5-day notice before they struck 
at Pearl Harbor—let me say that those 
who laugh are thereby saying that we 
should preserve in the industrial life of 
this country the jungle law of the strike 
without warning. In the public interest 
the public is entitled to know when pro- 
duction of essential industries is going 
to be stopped and have an opportunity 
to try to strengthen the processes of 
collective bargaining. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. No; I 
am not going to yield until I have re- 
viewed the principal s2ctions of the bill. 
The gentleman might just as well save his 
time and effort and remain in his seat. 

I want now to call attention to the 
equal obligation on the part of the em- 
ployees to give a 5-day notice of intent 
to strike: 

It shall be the duty of employees of an 
employer to refrain from striking until after 
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the expiration of 5 days from the date on 
which they, or their representatives, have 
given to the Chairman of the Board written 
notice of their intention so to do, contain- 
ing a statement of their reasons for such 
intended strike— 


And making it their duty to refrain 
from striking until the 5-day period ex- 
-pires. During these 5 days the officers 
of the Board have the opportunity to de- 
termine whether or not there is sufficient 
public interest or welfare involved to 
warrant taking jurisdiction. 

Now I want you to notice subparagraph 
3 on page 7, which states: 

It shall be the duty both of employers, 
their employees, and their respective repre- 
sentatives, to withhold giving the notices 
provided for in this section until after other 
available conciliation and mediation pro- 
cedures have been attempted, and the no- 
tices shall state what has been tried. 


In the creation of the Department of 
Labor provision was made whereby the 
Secretary of Labor can appoint commis- 
sioners of conciliation, and we have a 
conciliation service functioning within 
the Department of Labor. This provi- 
sion requires that the notice of intent 
to break off collective bargaining shall 
state that other available conciliation 
and mediation procedures have been at- 
tempted. In other words, we are to try 
to strengthen this process of collective 
bargaining set up by the National Labor 
Relations Act. We are trying to 
strengthen the process of conciliation 
established in the Department of Labor. 

But when all this fails, when you arrive 
at the point that they either cannot sit 
at the table any more or, if they sit at 
the table, cannot talk to each other any 
more, then we seek to provide machinery 
whereby you can have a mediation panel 
established. The jurisdiction of the 
Board then comes in; if the Board de- 
termines that the public interest is in- 
volved, and it would apply to any labor 
disputes except those which come with- 
in the purview of the Railway Labor Act. 

I might say in passing that in general 
this seeks to apply the very principles 
which have been used in the Railway 
Labor Act, the principles of an inde- 
pendent agency with authority to pur- 
sue avenues of mediation while a status 
quo is maintained. Section 6 on page 8 
provides— 

After the Board has taken Jurisdiction of 
a dispute, the Board, under the direction of 
the Chairman, shall make every reasonable 
effort to assist the parties to adjust and 
settle the dispute and make agreements for 
that purpose. To such end the Board may 
utilize, and the Chairman may designate, a 
mediation panel consisting exclusively of 
disinterested persons representative of the 
public, or consisting of one or more per- 
sons representative of employers, a like 
number representative of employees, and a 
disinterested person or persons representa- 
tive of the public. 


Reference has been made during some 
of the debate to arbitration, and some of 
the misinterpreters of the bill have tried 
to say that this is a step toward com- 
pulsory arbitration. Let us see. On page 
9, section 7, we find the subhead “Volun- 
tary arbitration.” Let us see what this 
does as far as arbitration is concerned: 

In the event a dispute is not settled by 
collective bargaining or by mediation under 
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section 6, the Chairman or the mediation 
panel shall endeavor to induce the parties to 
the dispute voluntarily to submit their dif- 
ferences to arbitration. If the parties con- 
sent to such arbitration, they shall file with 
the Board a notice of the agreement to arbi- 
trate the dispute. The award of the arbi- 
trator shall be filed with the Board and shall 


be binding upon all parties consenting to 
such arbitration. 


In other words, before there can be 
arbitration the parties to the dispute 
must have consented to it, with a written 
notice of the agreement, which, of 
course, would provide for the conditions 
and the terms of the arbitration. 

Then, the next section—section 8— 
provides for maintenance of the status 
quo. Obviously, if you are going to pro- 
vide for a 5-day period for the Board 
to determine if they had jurisdiction and 
then if they take jurisdiction, a 30-day 
cooling-off period, in fairness to both 
parties the status quo should be pre- 
served. When the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. VooruHiIs] was talking of his 
proposal he suggested using the pro- 
cedure of the Railway Adjustment Board 
to maintain the status quo. It seems to 
me that maintenance of status quo is 
essential in any period of delay required 
for mediation, cooling off, or whatever 
purpose you have. So under section 8 we 
provide that after the Board has taken 
jurisdiction, then the Board shall have 
the power to issue an order, (1) requir- 
ing any person to refrain or cease and 
desist from calling, or assisting in any 
manner, a strike arising out of such dis- 
pute, that is, for those 30 days, or (2) re- 
quiring the employer who is involved in 
the dispute to refrain or cease and desist 
from practices which change the situa- 
tion existing at the time the dispute 
arose, or which by changing an existing 
situation led to the dispute and which 
the Chairman deems shall be prejudicial 
to the prompt settlement of the dispute. 

I want to call particular attention to 
the sentence that follows. I ask you to 
note that this next sentence applies not 
merely to this section, but it applies to 
the entire act. This sentence is pat- 
terned after a proviso which appears in 
the Railway Labor Act: 

No order of the Chairman or process of 
any court under this act shall require an 
individual employee to render labor or serv- 
ices without his consent nor shall any pro- 
vision of such order or process be construed 
to make the refusal to work of an individual 
employee a violation of such order or proc- 
ess or otherwise an illegal act. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from South Dakota has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. LANDIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
ten additional minutes to the gentleman. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I thank 
the gentleman. That sentence was 
placed in this section because I wanted 
to make clear that in the maintenance 
of the status quo, if they resort to an 
order it would be clear we were not at- 
tempting to make any individual work 
against his will. Personally, I do not 
think you can anyway. I do not believe 
you can have involuntary servitude any- 
way. I do not happen to believe you can 
require specific performance of a con- 
tract for personal services even if we 
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wrote it into the law. But to make it 
perfectly clear that was not intended in 
any degree in this bill, that sentence j; 
there. Perhaps I made a tactical mistake 
that I did not repeat that sentence jp 
the other sections of the bill which dea) 
with restraining orders, but you will note 
the fact that the language says, “No 
order of the chairman or process of any 
court under this act,” so that it applies 
throughout the bill. 

The next subparagraph (b) provides 
that such order shall be effective for 
such period as the Chairman shall de- 
termine, but shall in no event be effec. 
tive for a longer period than 30 days 
from the date on which the Board took 
jurisdiction. 

Subparagraph (c) prescribes the pro- 
cedure by which the Attorney General, 
at the request of the Chairman, may ask 
the court for a restraining order, 

Subparagraph (d) on page 11 reads: 

When granting temporary relief or re- 
straining order, or making or entering a de- 
cree enforcing an order of the Chairman, as 
provided in this section, the jurisdiction of 
court sitting in equity shall not be limited 
by the act entitled “An act to amend the 
judicial code, to define and limit the juris- 
diction of courts sitting in equity, and for 
other purposes,” a March 23, 1932, 
except that sections 11 and 12 of such act 
shall apply in cases of contempt. 


Now, there is the language which in 
the much-heralded objections to the bill, 
some Members say repeals the Norris- 
LaGuardia Act. If the Members will 
read that carefully they will see there is 
no general repealer of the Norris-La- 
Guardia Act. The language merely sus- 
pends certain portions if it becomes nec- 
essary to get a restraining order to pre- 
serve the status quo for 30 days, that is 
mutually protective for labor and man- 
agement. You may not get a writ of 
mandamus to compel specific perform- 
ance of personal services but you might 
get a restraining order if necessary. The 
same language appears in the section 
dealing with violence and intimidation 
and the binding effect of collective bar- 
gaining. ; 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. No; not 
at this time. The gentleman might just 
as well save his energy. 

The purpose of this is to make this 
section equally protective to both sides. 
It is necessary to the person against 
whom an order might be directed. The 
National Labor Relations Act, the so- 
called Wagner Act, has similar language, 
which appears in the National Labor Re- 
lations Act, in section 10, subparagraph 
(h), which reads as follows: 

(h) When granting appropriate temporary 
relief or a restraining order, or making and 
entering a decree enforcing, modifying, and 
enforcing as so modified or setting aside i0 
whole or in part an order of the Board, 4s 
provided in this section, the jurisdiction of 
courts sitting in ty shall not be limited 
by the act entitled “An act to amend the 
Judicial Code and to define and limit the 
jurisdiction of courts sitting in equity, and 
for other purposes,” approved March 23, 1932 
(U. S. C., Supp. VI, title 29, secs. 101-115). 


In other words, the language which we 
have used here makes possible the use of 
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a restraining order to preserve the status 
quo, is identical with the language in the 
National Labor Relations Act. That sets 
aside the Norris-LaGuardia Act for the 
purpose of getting temporary relief to 
carry out an order of the Board there in- 
volved. So, the language here no more 
repeals the Norris-LaGuardia Act than 
does the Wagner Act. 

Now, proceeding with the bill on page 
11, the last section dealing with the Board 
is section 9. It says: 

The Board shall have authority, in conform- 
ity with the provisions of this act, from 
time to time to make, amend, and rescind 
regulations providing appropriate procedures 
for carrying out the powers vested in it. 


Now, we come to the miscellaneous 
provisions of the bill. Up to this time the 
bill primarily concerns the declaration of 
policy and the creation of the Labor- 
Management Mediation Board. 

Section 10 deals with the binding ef- 
fect of collective-bargaining contracts. 
This is designed to carry out the purpose 
expressed by the President with refer- 
ence to the binding effect of collective 
bargaining. 

Sec. 10. Binding effect of collective-bar- 
gaining contracts: All collective-bargaining 
contracts shall be mutually and equally bind- 
ing and enforceable either at law or in equity 
against each of the parties thereto, any other 
law to the contrary notwithstanding. In the 
event of a breach of any such contract or of 
any agreement contained in such contract by 
either party thereto, then, in addition to any 
other remedy or remedies existing either in 
law or equity, a suit for damages for such 
breach or for injunctive relief in equity may 
be maintained by the other party or parties 
in any United States district court having 
jurisdiction of the parties. If the defendant 
against whom action is sought to be com- 
menced and maintained is a labor organiza- 
tion, such action may be filed in the United 
States district court of any district wherein 
any officer of such labor organization resides 
or may be found, 


Now, in connection with that it should 
be remembered that the process of any 
court under this act would not be able to 
require an individual employee to render 
labor or service without his consent. So 
I call attention again to that sentence on 
page 10, which applies hereto. You can- 
not get an order to require specific per- 
formance of personal services. However, 
you can get a restraining order to get 
relief in equity. You could not require 
any individual to work against his will. 

Moreover, I call attention to the fact 
that since the contracts are to be en- 
forceable either at law or in equity 
against each of the parties thereto, that 
an individual is not a party to a collec- 
tive-bargaining contract, as far as labor 
is concerned. Relief granted will be to- 
ward the recognized bargaining agent 
rather than an individual, if the order 
applied to labor; it might be an individ- 
ual if the order were directed against 
the employer and he, as a contracting 
party, were an individual. 

The next section, section 11, Violence 
and Intimidation: 

(a) It shall be unlawful for any person, 
by the use of force or violence or threats 
thereof, to prevent or to attempt to prevent 
any individual from quitting or continuing 
in the employment of, or from accepting or 
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refusing employment by, any employer, or 
from entering or leaving any place of em- 
ployment of such employer. 


I call attention there to the matter 


which was brought before the commit- ° 


tee yesterday, I believe it was, that the 
Civil Liberties Union has said that it was 
wrong to permit intimidation. I would 
also call attention to the mutual char- 
acter of this provision which would make 
it possible for a labor union to get an 
order restraining the employer from em- 
ploying a goon squad or anything of 
that sort to prevent an individual from 
quitting or continuing in the employment 
of any employer. 

In other words, I have sought here to 
make this mutually applicable; and un- 
less you believe that intimidation and 
violence have a rightful place in the in- 
dustrial life of America, unless you be- 
lieve in continuing warfare, it seems to 
me you ought to agree that we should 
outlaw the use of violence and intimida- 
tion in the industrial life of this Nation. 
We are spending a great deal of time 
these days trying to set up a world order 
in which we will outlaw the use of force 
and violence and try to make for condi- 
tions that mean peace, and lasting peace. 
Every argument that applies to the inter- 
national situation applies with equal 
force to problems within this country, 
where we are trying to work out the 
processes of democracy and to establish 
a condition where we can have industrial 
relations without force and violence. 
Here we ought to be able to set up a 
condition of peace. 

The penalty in case an employee 
should be found guilty of willfully en- 
gaging in violence or intimidation is not 
to make a felon out of him, not to put 
him in prison; the bill does not propose 
any such thing. Follow this paragraph 
with me, on page 13, subparagraph (b): 

(b) An employee whom a preponderance 
of the testimony taken (in appropriate pro- 
ceedings before the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board) shows has willfully engaged in 
violence, intimidation, or unlawful destruc- 
tion or seizure of property in connection 
with a labor dispute involving his employer, 
or in connection with any organizational 
activities of a labor organization among em- 
Ployees of his employer, shall not be en- 
titled to reinstatement by, or any back pay 


from, such employer under section 10 of the 
National Labor Relations Act. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from South Dakota has again 
expired. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman two additional minutes. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Is it not 
fair? If a preponderance of the evi- 
dence in hearings before the National 
Labor Relations Board shows that the 
individual engaged in force or violence, 
then he loses his right to reinstatement 
or back pay. 

Could anything be fairer than that? 

I merely want to say, in conclusion, 
this: When this bill comes up for amend- 
ment next Monday, I hope the Members 
will be here. We are trying to work out 
a process in democracy here. It is the 
responsibility of every Member to try to 
work out this problem and do some- 
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thing about this situation. It is of fun- 
damental concern to all America today. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. There is one 
point I am not clear about and that is 
what remedy the gentleman suggests to 
prevent jurisdictional strokes. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I am 
sorry; I should have taken a little more 
time. In the second part of the section 
on boycotts is an attempt to deal with 
one form of jurisdictional strikes. I am 
not sure it goes as far perhaps as some 
Members would like. 

Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield. 

Mr. ELLIS. Referring to section 7, in 
whom is authority vested for the ap- 
pointment of the arbitration boards? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. That 
would depend upon the certificate of 
agreement that was agreed to by both 
parties. I assume that the certificate of 
agreement agreed upon by both parties 
would state the procedure for arbitration 
in any given case. The gentleman will 
note that the section which deals with 
arbitration provides that both parties 
must voluntarily agree to submit it to 
arbitration and file notice of agreement. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from South Dakota has again 
expired. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Chairman, I will 
yield the gentleman 2 minutes if he will 
answer questions. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. GREEN. I was highly amused 
with the gentleman’s speech on fairness, 
especially the part of the bill that pro- 
vides you must give 5 days before you 
strike. As a member of the Labor Com- 
mittee, I want to bring to the attention 
of the House that this bill was offered in 
the House 3 days ago—just 3 days ago— 
and was never before the Labor Com- 
mittee. But we all want to be fair. We 
certainly did not have 5 days to discuss 
this in the Labor Committee. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. There will 
have been more than 5 days before the 
House votes on it. I read much of the 
bill on the floor the day I introduced . 
it, last Tuesday, and placed all of it in 
the Recorp. That was4daysago. Yes- 
terday the House had 1 hour on the rule, 
and now has had 2 days of general de- 
bate on the bill. The debate will be car- 
ried over the week end and the matter 
will be discussed Saturday and Sunday. 
We will have all the time in the worid 
next week, and as long as anybody wants 
to offer amendments that are germane 
they may be offered. This bill will prob- 
ably have longer consideration than any 
other bill that has passed the House in 
many,many months. Finally, let me say 
that one of the most far-reaching pieces 
of legislation that I personally have had 
anything to do with had much less con- 
sideration, and I refer to the institution 
of the Renegotiation Act, which origi- 
nated in an amendment I offered on the 
floor cof the House to an appropriation 
bill. That amendment received no gen- 
eral debate, yet it introduced the word 


I yield 
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“renegotiation” into our handling of ex- 
cessive war profits and became what was 
known as the Renegotiation Act, a piece 
of legislation of which many people later 
were proud, as I think they will be if we 
work out a comprehensive labor-manage- 
ment bill here. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. The gentleman 
has discussed the bill in relation to the 
Norris-LaGuardia Anti-Injunction Act, 


* and the gentleman has made what, in 


my opinion, is a very extravagant state- 
ment when he said that this bill does not 
repeal the Norris-LaGuardia Anti-In- 
junction Act. May I suggest that the 
gentleman take some time to read sec- 
tion 104 of the Norris-LaGuardia Act? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I have 
a copy of the Norris-LaGuardia Anti- 
Injunction Act in my hand here, and I 
have read it several times. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Let me com- 
plete my statement. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. If the 
gentleman has a question to ask, will 
he ask it? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Here is the 
question: The Norris-LaGuardia Anti- 
Injunction Act enumerates specific acts 
not subject to restraining orders or in- 
junctions. What does the gentleman's 
bill do to that section? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from South Dakota has again 
expired. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
15 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. PowEt.]. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POWELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. The reason I 
ask the gentleman to yield at this time 
is so that the Recorp will show that 
the gentleman from South Dakota has 
not dealt with this section 104 which is 
the heart of the Norris-La Guardia Anti- 
Injunction Act. For the benefit of the 
gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. 
CasE] let me point out that that section 
enumerates the specific acts that are not 
subject to injunction or court order. His 
bill wipes that out completely. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Only for 
limited purposes. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. I do not yield 
to the gentleman now. The gentleman’s 
bill wipes out that section which is the 
heart of the Norris-La Guardia Anti-In- 
junction Act. I ask every Member of 
this House to read this bill in connec- 
tion with section 104 of that act. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POWELL. I am sorry I cannot 
yield, unless the gentleman from New 
Hampshire [Mr. ApaMs] will give me ad- 
ditional time. 

Mr. Chairman, I am very happy to 
have this opportunity to follow the gen- 
tleman from South Dakota because up 
until the time he spoke I was not sure 
whether he had read the bill; but now 
that he has spoken and has read the bill 
publicly I am sure he knows what is in it 
for the first time. 





The problem before us is a problem to 
solve, not a problem to institute a gag 
rule. This type of legislation is strictly 
gag legislation. 

Now, we all know that the labor-man- 
agement pot is boiling. But you cannot 
stop the pot from boiling by sitting on 
the lid, and that is all this bill, the so- 
called Case bill, would do. The thing to 
do is to have an approach that will be 
calm, objective and logica] so that the 
fire will be extinguished. This bill is 
legislation which will make the pot boil 
even more. 

The labor-management situation is a 
situation which has arisen in the big 
cities, and while we appreciate any type 
of light that can be shed on the problem 
by all Members, we think that Members 
from the rural areas and nonindustrial 
areas should look to those of us who 
know what lock-outs and strikes really 
are. We, from the large cities, would not 
dare to take the leadership in anything 
agricultural, and we are asking that the 
advice of those of us on the House Labor 
Committee from the big cities should be 
respected. In the Labor Committee 
hearings we had representatives from 
every section of labor and management. 
They all agreed that no type of legisla- 
tion, and especially this kind, would be 
of any help. The so-called 30-day cool- 
ing-off period would be a means of send- 
ing labor back to slavery, especially in 
seasonal industries and industries which 
have peak production. 

The truth of it is, to sum it all up, 
someone sold our Labor Department or 
the White House a bill of goods on fact 
finding. The Republicans, through the 
gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. 
Case] have been kind enough to take the 
White House off the spot, because from 
this bill labor and management will 
know that the legislation has come from 
the Republican side. The gentleman 
from South Dakota [Mr. Case] has in- 
troduced it, but in yesterday’s delibera- 
tions it seemed that others than the gen- 
tleman from South Dakota [Mr. Case], 
especially one or two from our side, knew 
more about it than did the gentleman 
from South Dakota [Mr. Case). 

This bill is really illegitimate. It is a 
bill that does not know its father and 
neither does anyone else. 

By the time we get through deliberat- 
ing with this bill and then it goes before 
the Senate, where it probably will not be 
reached before the Ist of March, and 
then goes to conference, why labor and 
management will have solved their prob- 
lems like labor and management have 
always solved their problems. Already 
we find many in the field of management, 
such as Mr. Kaiser, Chrysler Motors, and 
Ford, solving these problems of merely 
postwar reconversion jitters. 

Iam a freshman Member of the House, 
of course, but in the brief time I have 
been here most legislation has been ap- 
proached from an hysterical viewpoint. 
I remember a few months ago we had 
hysteria created over the work-or-fight 
bill. It was said that if we did not pass 
the work-or-fight bill America would 
collapse. Well, work-or-fight never 
came out as a law, and we won the war, 
and the rights of labor were respected. 
We are going to win the fight for re- 
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conversion if we will stop meddling with 
it, especially those who do not know any. 
thing about it, and let labor and map. 
agement work out their own problems. 

What we need here in the House is not 
antilegislation or destructive legislation 
but we need constructive, positive legis. 
lation. We have not begun any posi. 
tive legislation since the postwar periog 
began. The mihimum wage bill, hea}ih 
insurance, the expansion of Social se. 
curity, full employment, fair employ. 
ment, demobilization of our armed 
forces, these are positive things that the 
people are looking forward to. This is 
the legislation we should enact insteaq 
of spending our time on destructive 
forms of legislation. 

If you want to know the truth about 
it, you cannot force labor to work, and 
you cannot force management to hire 
labor. Under our tax laws management 
can go along and incur losses year after 
year until 1946 and 1947 and 1948 have 
passed, and still make money. Indys- 
try can lose as much in 1946 as it mace 
before profits in 1944 and 1945 which it 
may make in profits before taxes in 1947 
and 1948 and yet receive a refund of 
these taxes by the Government of every 
penny of income and excess-profit taxes 
paid in 1944 and 1945, and in addition. 
pay no taxes in 1947 and 1948. 

In other words, we can go along the 
way we are going and the Federal Gov- 
ernment will probably have to foot a bill 
of twenty to thirty billion dollars. You 
cannot force management to solve this 
problem through any type of legislation 
that puts more heat and less light on the 
problem. 

If we want to stop the strike situation 
it is very easy. We should make inappli- 
cable sections 276, 322, and 710 of our In- 
ternal Revenue Code, and sections 122 
and 131 of the Revenue Act of 1945, and 
such other sections of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code and the Revenue Act of 1945 as 
relate to the carry-back and carry-for- 
ward of losses and unused excess-profits 
credits. Then strikes will cease immedi- 
ately because management will sit down 
and come to terms with labor. 

We are not faced with the problem of 
labor being unwilling to settle the strike, 
we are faced with the problem of man- 
agement striking against Government, 
because the Government has tried to 
mediate and has offered a fair solution 
to each and every strike. 

In conclusion, may I say that this type 
of legislation may help some of the gen- 
tlemen in their districts to be reelected 
but it is not going to help our country. 
What we are aiming at is to solve the 
problem of labor and management 50 
that no rights will be abrogated. You 
cannot fight a war to make the world 
safe for democracy and then deny de- 
mocracy the right of the working class to 
collective bargaining, to use the power of 
the boycott and the power of strike. You 
cannot take these rights away from the 
masses and think we have won the war. 
We have merely fought a war and you, 
the Congress, have lost the peace. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Buck]. ; 

Mr. BUCK. Mr. Chairman, as with 
all bills attempting to minimize indus- 
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trial strife, H. R. 5262 has been labeled 
by its opponents as a measure destruc- 
tive of union labor. Nothing could be 
further from the truth. It is in the in- 
terest of labor that strikes which would 
adversely affect our Nation’s economy be 
settled before they begin. That is the 
objective, and the only objective, of this 
legislation. 

Opponents of the bill tell us that it 
sets aside the Norris-LaGuardia Act, 
that it denies freedom of speech and as- 
sembly, that it prohibits strikes and 
picketing, that it permits antiunion con- 
tracts between individual employees and 
employers, and that it permits suits 
which would impoverish union treasur- 
ies. These stereotyped objections are not 
new. We heard most of them when this 
House, only a few days ago, was con- 
sidering the Hobbs bill, which had as its 
sole purpose the elimination of highway 
racketeering. 

Let us examine these objections as 
they apply specifically to H. R. 5262. 

The Norris-LaGuardia Act deprives 
the Federal courts of their power to issue 
an injunction or, as it has been inter- 
preted, to grant any legal remedy in any 
case growing out of a labor dispute con- 
cerning the terms and conditions of em- 
ployment. In interpreting this provi- 
sion, the Supreme Court has not limited 
the term “labor dispute” to mean only 
a controversy involving a demand which 
can lawfully be granted by the employ- 
er. On the contrary, it is held the ex- 
emption extended to a situation such as 
this: X union has an employer sum- 
moned before the NLRB to compel him 
to recognize that union as collective- 
bargaining agent for his employees. 
Protracted and costly proceedings follow, 
and X union wins the election, estab- 
lishing itself as the sole bargaining 
agent. Then the losing Y union objects 
strenuously, and out go Y’s pickets to 
strangle the bewildered employer’s busi- 
ness, not because he has refused to give 
them something he lawfully can, but be- 
cause he has obeyed the law by recog- 
nizing the successful union. The em- 
ployer has an unenviable choice. He can 
break the law and suffer the conse- 
quences, or in due course he can file a 
petition in bankruptcy. 

What does H. R. 5262 do as to injunc- 
tions? It permits the employer I have 
mentioned to obey the law without suf- 
fering dire consequences. Surely that is 
not unjust. It grants the employer pro- 
tection against illegal boycotting. It 
makes enforcible against both labor and 
management the orders of the Labor- 
Management Mediation Board in main- 
taining the status quo while issues in the 
dispute are being mediated. It prevents 
use of force or violence by either party. 
Surely these uses of injunctions are not 
antilabor. They are merely anti-special- 
privilege. They are mere pro-public- 
interest. 

As to freedom of speech and assembly, 
nowhere in the bill is there language 
which at any time would prohibit em- 
ployees or their bargaining agents from 
giving full publicity to the existence of, 
or facts involved in, any labor dispute, 
whether by advertising, speaking, pa- 
trolling, or any other method not involv- 
ing fraud or violence. 
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The Wagner Act prohibition of anti- 
union contracts between employer and 
employee still stands. The bill affects 
that provision in no manner whatsoever. 

Now, for strikes and picketing. Under 
this bill the right to strike is merely 
postponed for 30 days after the Media- 
tion Board takes jurisdiction, and during 
that same period the employer is also 
required to refrain from any acts which 
would upset the status quo. There is no 
prohibition against peaceful picketing. 

The damage-suit impoverishment of 
union treasuries is the remaining prin- 
cipal objection. ‘The bill does make a 
valid contract binding on both manage- 
ment and labor. It is only in the breach 
of a contract or in the violation of law 
that financial liability is involved. Is 
this unfair? 

This bill, Mr. Chairman, restores 
equality under the law. Equality under 
the law has always been considered right 
and proper in America. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Mary- 
land [Mr, Rog]. 

Mr. ROE of Maryland. Mr. Chairman 
and Members of the Committee, of 
course we cannot all agree, but we have 
the right to disagree. But to my mind 
there are certain facts facing us. We 
won the war. Both industry and labor 
did a wonderful job. But labor received 
for that job the highest salaries ever 
paid in the history of the world. Our 
boys are now coming back. They think 
they have won a war, but they are go- 
ing to find conditions very disappointing 
when they come home. What our peo- 
ple are demanding is that we stop these 
strikes. The mass of the people are de- 
manding that. The Maryland delega- 
tion granted an interview to the CIO of 
Baltimore early in December. We lis- 
tened to them very patiently. They 
were opposed to all pending legislation. 
They were opposed to the Hobbs bill 
which simply made highway racketeering 
illegal. They were opposed to the May- 
Arends bill, and if you stop to think, if 
we had passed that bill when it was be- 
fore the House, we would not have had 
the steel strike because steel labor had 
a contract which does not expire until 
next October and it would have been 
illegal for them to have broken that 
contract. So that is what we missed in 
not passing the May-Arends bill when it 
was before the House. 

They were opposed to the President’s 
fact-finding bill. After listening to them 
for an hour I asked what they would 
recommend. They did not have any- 
thing to recommend. They wanted to 
let labor and management fight this 
thing out like two gladiators until the 
best man won. I asked them what was 
going to happen to the consuming public 
while that took place. They did not 
care a rap about the consuming public. 

I asked them how we were going to get 
taxes for the Government to function. 
They were not interested in having the 
Government function. They were only 
interested in their own selfish welfare. 
We must consider the public welfare, the 
general welfare, the people’s welfare, and 
an opportunity for our returning soldiers 
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to come back to profitable occupation. 
It is absolutely incumbent upon the Con- 
gress to take positive action. To my 
mind, the Case bill is the best proposal 
we have had, and I hope it will be 
adopted by this House in the near future 
by an overwhelming majority. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Ros] 
has expired. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Indi- 
ana [Mr. LAFOLLETTE]. 

Mr. LaFOLLETTE. Yes, Mr. Chair- 
man, I, too, would like to have a better 
America for the people who have fought 
for it; but I cannot find myself in agree- 
ment with the gentleman from Mary- 
land [Mr. Roe] who just preceded me. I 
do not know how we are going to get a 
better America and advance an intelli- 
gent form of capitalism which the people 
want to attain in this country, unless we 
sustain the buying power in the hands of 
the people. I have heard the Hobbs bill 
defined twice as a bill against highway 
robbery. I would like to point out that 
I offered an amendment to that bill 
which would have touched on the specific 
things about which these people now 
complain, and, oddly enough, it was re- 
jected by the votes of these people who 
now complain about highway robbery. 

So, under the circumstances, in the 
light of what is happening in this Con- 
gress, in the light of the refusal of Big 
Steel to settle on an agreement which 
I think they reached with the President, 
in the absolute refusal of General Motors, 
a tremendous aggregation of wealth, to 
consider any fact-finding recommenda- 
tions of an institution set up by the Gov- 
ernment, I think there is a strike. I 
think there is a strike by the owners of 
tools and plants which are capable of 
being used by the workers to produce 
wealth in this country. Oddly enough, 
when an owner goes on strike, he retires 
to his club or he goes to Florida and no 
one sees him. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAFOLLETTE. Just a moment. 
But when a worker goes on strike, he goes 
out on the street and everybody sees him. 

I yield to the gentleman from Illinois, 
but I hope he will be brief, because I do 
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Mr. VURSELL. The gentleman re- 
ferred to the owner of General Motors 
going on strike, and the gentleman re- 
ferred to the great aggregation of wealth 
in General Motors. Will the gentleman 
be kind enough to tell me whether or not 
I am correct when I state that 425,000 
people own General Motors, from the 
poor man up to the top? Am I correct or 
not? 

Mr. LAFOLLETTE. Now, the gentle- 
man asked a question and I am going to 
give ittohim. The trouble with what the 
gentleman has to say is that it is man- 
agement that controls General Motors 
and steel, and the stockholders do not 
have a thing to do with it. 

Mr. VURSELL. Will the gentleman 
answer the question? 

Mr. LAFOLLETTE. Iam not going to 
yield further. You sit there and take it. 

Mr. VURSELL. You should answer 
my question. 
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Mr. LAFOLLETTE. It is management, 
in which a small group of people disregard 
the rights of stockholders more frequent- 
ly than they disregard the rights of the 
workers, that is creating the situation 
that is confronting you in America. 

The gentleman comes from a district 
of small towns and agricultural com- 
munities. 

Mr. VURSELL. And labor. 

Mr. LAFOLLETTE. All right; and 
labor. Now let me ask the gentleman: 
Who is going to purchase the things that 
come off the farms of Illinois? And who 
is going to buy things from merchants in 
the small towns of Illinois? Does the 
gentleman think the du Ponts are going 
to come out there and buy them? No; 
not at all. I will answer the gentleman. 
The only way that you can maintain 
prosperity in your rural communities is 
to keep enough money in circulation in 
America so that people who produce 
things on the farms can buy; and that 
money has to go into the hands of the 
masses of the workers and it must no 
longer be concentrated in the hands of 
people who own the tools the workers 
use. 

Mr. VURSELL. I am ready to answer 
the gentleman’s question. . 

Mr. LaFOLLETTE. I am not asking 
the gentleman to answer; I am telling 
the gentleman things. 

Mr. BUCK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. LaFOLLETTE. Yes; if the gentle- 
man wishes to ask a question. 

Mr. BUCK. Does the laboring man 
have more control over his union than 
the stockholder has over the control of 
General Motors? 

Mr. LAFOLLETTE. I may say to the 
gentleman from New York that before 
I came here I represented—and interest- 
ingly enough I may say in passing, with- 
out charge—for 10 years the Central La- 
bor Union of Evansville, Ind., which con- 
tained all of the A. F. of L. unions. In my 
opinion the democratic processes which 
prevailed in those local unions gave 
more control over the operation of the 
unions to the workers than the stock- 
holders have in any large corporation in 
America. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAFOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Was it not a 
Republican by the name of Abraham 
Lincoln who said that labor is independ- 
ent and superior to capital, and there- 
fore, deserves much the higher return? 
Perhaps if he were alive today he would 
be read out of the party. 

Mr. LAFOLLETTE. I thank the gentle- 
man for his observation. I remember 
that he once belonged to Lincoln’s 
party and I am trying to get Lincoln’s 
party back to where I think Lincoln 
left it. 

Furthermore, on this subject there are 
some interesting figures; there are some 
figures which show that an original in- 
vestment in General Motors in 1917 of 
$1,000 has been repaid in cash dividends 
and increased value of that stock today 
26 times, so that it is worth $26,000 on 
that original investment. But the work- 
ers who created that wealth for that 
stockholder out of the amount of the 
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wealth produced and left to the owner, 
over and above the wages the owner 
paid them, have no share of that wealth 
which they can call their own. Such 
capitalism will not forever satisfy our 
people. 

We in this Congress, if we want to pre- 
serve the capitalistic system, must pay 
some attention to spreading the owner- 
ship of these great productive facilities 
so that more people can have a direct 
interest in them. You cannot permit the 
continued accretions to original invest- 
ment in capitalism and the continued 
growth and accretions to the people who 
own, disproportionately, the wealth 
which is produced—and continue to sat- 
isfy our people that that is a system 
which gives them the opportunity which 
I think should be made available to 
them, under a real, bona fide capitalism. 
A system in which private enterprise 
means real opportunity for all not pri- 
vate privilege for the few. 

Let me digress a moment and pay a 
little attention, if I may, to something 
I observed in the voting on the rule yes- 
terday and which I think I will observe 
again in the voting on the passage of this 
legislation, and that is to this odd kind 
of liberals, both southern and northern, 
known as the internationally minded lib- 
erals, who are people who can see all the 
suffering in the Balkans but none of it in 
America. I want to poiny out that you 
cannot have a sound world unless you 
have a world which is economically 
sound. You cannot by creating a United 
Nations charter create a world in which 
you have peace unless you have trade 
and commerce in the world. 

Now I am going to read a couple of 
quotations: 

QUOTATIONS FROM INTERNATIONAL TRADE AND 
DOMESTIC EMPLOYMENT ISSUED BY THE COM- 
MITTEE FOR ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
The maintenance of a high level of em- 

ployment in the United States is the most 

fundamental condition for keeping in oper- 
ation a program of international trade ex- 
pansion. Evidence indicates that the level 
of our industrial activity is the greatest fac- 

tor in determining the volume of our im- 

ports, on which many countries depend for 

their purchasing power in international 
trade. 

If our National Government stands ready 
to take strong internal measures, whenever 
necessary in time of depression or threat- 
ened depression, to maintain domestic em- 
ployment, imports need not be feared as a 
cause of unemployment. 


Mr. Chairman, that was not Henry 
Wallace. That was not LAFOLLETTE. 
That is from International Trade and 
Domestic Employment, issued by the 
Committee for Economic Development, 
which is headed by Mr. Paul Hoffman, 
president of Studebaker Corp., of South 
Bend, Ind. What are those industrialists 
and bankers of the CED trying to say to 
you international liberals? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Indiana has expired. 

Mr. LANDIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman three additional minutes. 

Mr. LaFOLLETTE. Mr. Chairman, 
you internationally minded people who 
call yourselves liberal, then vote for anti- 
labor legislation and attempt to depress 
wages in this country, cannct create a 
sound international order that way. You 
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do not excuse yourselves to me as being 
liberals by saying “We vote for interna. 
tional cooperation.” It is one world, | 
can talk about these things to you people 
because I voted with you and I believe 
there must be one world. But the hase 
upon which the economy of one world is 
to exist lies right here in the Uniteg 
States of America. At this time when 
there is so much evidence that the man. 
agers and I keep myself in line with the 
position I explained to the gentleman 
from Illinois, of these aggregations of 
capital, defy the Government, and stu- 
pidly defy all laws of economics by not 
giving a sufficient proportion of the 
wealth produced to the worker in order 
that he may continue to buy the products 
which are produced. The people in this 
House who support that kind of program 
at this time, no matter what the faults of 
labor may be, and I have never said that 
labor was free from faults, are pursuing 
a wrong policy upon which to build a 
sound world order. I cannot strain at a 
gnat and swallow a camel of economic 
injustice and call myself a domestic sup- 
porter of capitalism nor can I do that 
and call myself a sound supporter of in- 
ternational cooperation. 

I want to say to you people from the 
South and to you people largely from 
New England and the East who boast of 
the fact that you are international lib- 
erals that your world economy will fall 
flat on its face if you do not maintain 
a high rate of buying power in America. 
You do not maintain buying power in 
America by overlooking the prevailing 
evils which are being practiced by peo- 
ple who control great aggregations of 
wealth and will not even discuss a proper 
division of the new wealth we hope to 
produce here between the owner of the 
tools, the worker, and the public at pres- 
ent price levels, which is the only way 
you can have a decent economy and the 
only way that you can prevent a third 
world war. 

I cannot go along with this legislation 
now, because, as I now see the picture, 
you are adopting a wrong labor-baiting 
policy at a time when there is every rea- 
son for people who labor to be suspicious 
of the conduct of those who manage 
capital, and this is no time to enact in- 
telligent labor-management legislation 
in this country. The only effect of this 
legislation now will be to make manage- 
ment more arrogant and obdurate, which 
will eventually unduly suppress wages, 
lower consumption power, create an early 
depression after a temporary boom, 
wreck world economy, create world eco- 
nomic stresses out of which you will get 
a third world war, UNO or no UNO. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Indiana has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Ke.iey]. 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, yesterday the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. Marcantonio] asked who 
the author of the so-called Case bill 
was, and he received no reply. There- 
fore, I suppose the author of the bill 
was ashamed to acknowledge the fact 
that he was the author of it. However, 
this is certain, that whoever is the author 
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of the bill shows @ great unfamiliarity 
and lack of knowledge of labor and man- 
acement problems. If he had the knowl- 
edge, the right information, he would 
never have written such a bill because, 
in the first place, it will destroy labor 
unions. It is a menace not only to 
organized labor but to unorganized labor 
as well. It would hamper industry and 
labor and it would strike at the very 
heart of private enterprise. If we have 
private enterprise in business we must 
have it in labor. I was surprised that 
the leadership on the other side of the 
aisle, which is ordinarily intelligent, 
should permit itself to sponsor this legis- 
jation. However, since they have done 
it, they will have to accept the conse- 
quences before the American people. 

Mr. LANDIS, Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania (Mr. Gavin}. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr.’ Chairman, what is 
the cause of all the strikes and economic 
difficulties we find ourselves in? The 
hold-the-line policies of the OPA have 
brought on a great many of the diffi- 
culties that this country is now experi- 
encing. 

Now that the war is over it is about 
time for Congress to enact legislation to 
demobilize bureaucracy. ‘The quicker the 
Government takes the shackles off busi- 
ness, cuts out the red tape, restrictions, 
and regulations, misrepresenting and 
misleading information, and gets out of 
business the better off the country will 
be. Chester Bowles and his policy mak- 
ers continue to dream up a lot of un- 
sound ideas and policies and programs 
that I feel quite certain they know will 
not work. 

Several months ago it was recom- 
mended to the Congress that we abolish 
OWI. Since then OWI has gone out of 
business and it has never been missed. 

Now, it is about time Congress checks 
up on the Office of Price Administration 
because I believe a continuation of their 
policies, methods, and programs, and in- 
terference with business and industry will 
ultimately wreck the country, throw us 
into bankruptcy, and leave most of us fit 
subjects for a psychiatrist. 

Their present policy of freezing prices 
at 1942 levels is an example. And their 
directives and regulations, most of which 
are written by some bright, young legal 
mind, with no previous legal experience, 
alter issued, take about 10 additional 
lawyers to interpret. When they reach 
business and industry nobody knows what 
it is all about and it usually ends up in 
confusion, confliction, and chaos. It 
looks to me as though they may become 
a bottleneck in the reconversion pro- 
sram, 

I feel that no one will argue with the 
fact that the cost of materials and labor 
have greatly increased since 1942: manu- 
facturers and industrialists certainly 
cannot produce and sell at 1942 price 
levels except at a loss. And back of every 
business and industry and individual en- 
terprise is the profit motive, and if there 
iS no profit there is no business; and if 
there is no business there is no work. 

_So I am of the opinion the determina- 
tion of the OPA to freeze prices at 1942 
levels will not create more employment 
XCII——49 
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but will mean the closing down of many 
plants and aggravate the unemployment 
situation and bring about more strikes, 
which we are anxious to avoid. Business, 
all the way from underwear to lumber, 
has been protesting vigorously. 

It appears to me that over in OPA there 
has been for some time a group of policy 
makers, a political and economic plan- 
ning group, who are ambitious to blue- 
print and chart a set-up to bring about 
the complete regimentation of our eco- 
nomic life. I am of the opinion that a 
great many policy makers in the OPA 
have been in Government since NRA 
days. It is about time they were de- 
mobilized to give us a breathing spell. 
They would like to force upon our people 
a@ program for the regimentation of agri- 
culture, industry, finance, and labor into 
a socialistic state operated by a system 
that might be termed “administrative 
democracy.” 

This program, if they continue their 
profit controls rather than price controls, 
will wreck the country. I have concluded 
that their objective has been and is now 
the elimination and destruction of the 
middleman, the small businessman, and 
white-collar worker, who I believe—and I 
think you will agree with me—are the 
backbone of our American life. 

They would like to bypass and elimi- 
nate the Congress. It is quite evident 
that for the past several years they have 
bypassed the Congress, and it is about 
time Congress reasserts its prerogatives 
and takes over. 

There has been a question in their 
minds at times as to the constitutionality 
of their acts. Nevertheless, they take a 
chance to see if they cannot indoctrinate 
the American people, as they call it, with 
their socialistic program of production 
for use and not for profit, producer to 
consumer, to eliminate the small busi- 
nessman and the middle class; profit con- 
tro] rather than price control, which 
would regiment entirely the economic 
structure of America. 

Now, I say it is about time this element 
was eliminated from the control of vari- 
ous branches of the Government. They 
had their day in court with all of their 
impractical ideas, and it took a war to 
give them a new lease on life, and now 
they want to hang on just as long as they 
possibly can. These impractical vision- 
aries and policy makers have been cod- 
dled long enough, and why we tolerate 
them is beyond my comprehension. 

This past year we increased the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, so they could 
pay subsidies, from three billion to four 
billion seven hundred and fifty million 
dollars. Now a million dollars is a thou- 
sand thousand dollars, and a billion dol- 
lars is a thousand million dollars, and we 
set up last year to hold the line, $4,750,- 
000,000. So, how are we holding the line? 
The American taxpayer will either pay 
through slightly higher prices or pay 
taxes to meet this $4,750,000,000 we are 
paying in subsidies. There is not much 
difference either way. So if they held 
the line on prices, they haven’t held the 
line on taxes and we haven’t even started 
to pay the bill yet. 

’ This past year we are going to pay in 
subsidies for livestock, or meats, approx- 
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imately $595,000,000—shortly wages of 
packing house employees will be increas- 
ed so we will have to increase the sub- 
sidies to meet increased operating costs: 
So how are we beating inflation? Dairy 
feed to permit farmers to buy high- 
priced feed without raising the price of 
milk, cheese, and butter, $500,000,000; 
butter prices were controlled by a $100,- 
000,000 subsidy; flour was subsidized 
for approximately $190,000,000; canned 
fruits and vegetables, $60,000,000; petro- 
leum products, $290,000,000; natural rub- 
ber, $60,000,000; premium prices on cop- 
per, nitrates, and tin, $80,000,000. And 
you could go on and on and on. 

The whole picture is a mental delusion. 
We are only kidding ourselves about 
holding down prices because we have not 
held down prices. Even paying subsidies, 
prices have not been held down but have 
greatly advanced as you are all well 
aware. 

So what have we done? We have just 
forestalled actually paying the bills— 
approximately :300,000,000,000 that must 
be ultimately paid. 

Who is going to pay it? Instead of the 
people who had security here at home, 
we will ask the boys to return from the 
war, take off their coats, and get out and 
find a job and earn the money to pay 
for that which we have spent. 

At the present time there are demands 
for wage increases which are justified be- 
cause of increased living costs, And if 
you can tell me how a manufacturer or a 
businessman can increase wages of his 
employees 25 percent or 30 percent and 
still maintain 1942 price levels for the 
sale of his commodities, it will be a pleas- 
ure to hear from you. 

At OPA they tell us that industry, mar- 
keter, and distributor must absorb the 
increased cost and sell at 1942 prices. 
Well, if industry must absorb it, there 
will not be any industry if there is no 
profit in the business. It is simply an 
impossibility and the reconversion pro- 
gram won’t amount to much and strikes 
will continue. 

The OPA can sing a sweet tune about 
how they have held down prices and pre- 
vented inflation but they have only held 
it down by paying premiums and sub- 
sidies which we must now pay. They 
tell about increased business, increase of 
profits, all of which are eaten up by in- 
creased taxes. You never hear about the 
increased taxes and the part they play 
in running a business. 

So why keep on the pay roll of OPA 
thousands of bungling bureaucrats who 
will continue to mess up the whole eco- 
nomic life of the Nation with their regu- 
lations and restrictions to such an extent 
that ultimately they will strangle the 
free flow of trade and crucify thousands 
of small businesses and throw hundreds 
out of employment. But they are deter- 
mined to freeze prices. 

Why the Congress will sit idly by and 
permit these policy makers to carry out 
their programs which will ultimately 
throw us into bankruptcy, I cannot un- 
derstand. 

The OPA was created for price con- 
trol and not profit control. However, 
profit control under Federal supervision 
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gives them an opportunity to regiment 
entirely the economic structure of Amer- 
ica. 

I would say the American business- 
man, farmer, and laborer have reached a 
point of utter exhaustion and they are 
now lifting their voices to the Congress 
for relief from the OPA and their ambi- 
tious pregrams to secialize a system that 
has turned out the greatest production 
in the history of the world. 

Mr. LANDIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
15 minutes to the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Roesion]. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman, we have up for consideration 
the No. 1 problem before the American 
people: How to bring about more ami- 
cable relations between management and 
labor. We are hopeful it may soon cease 
to be the No. 1 problem. 

It is most remarkable at this time, when 
we have about $200,000,000,000 of depos- 
its, savings in cash and in bonds, the 
greatest amount of spending money the 
American people have had at any one 
time in the history of this country. We 
have the greatest demand for services, 
products, and goods of every kind we have 
ever had, the greatest market not only in 
this country but in foreign countries, 
business is perhaps making as high prof- 
its as it ever has at any time in our his- 
tory, and when workers are receiving the 
highest pay they have ever received, yet 
with all of this money and demand we 
find a large number of our workers on 
strike and many plants closed down. 
Evidently there must be something wrong 
somewhere. If management and labor 
could compose their differences, I can see 
nothing but a period of the greatest pros- 
perity this country has experienced in its 
history. 

But this problem of settlement and 
getting together is not as simple as many 
people assume it to be. I get telegrams 
from businessmen. They seem to think 
we can do some violent things to labor. 
On the other hand, I get telegrams from 
labor. They think that Congress can 
and should take some violent action 
against management. The power of the 
Congress under the Constitution of the 
United States is more or less restricted 
and limited. Some people think that we 
can pass some stringent strike law that 
would keep workers from striking. This 
cannot be done. Congress has no such 
power. The Supreme Court has held 
time and again, before the New Deal 
came into power, such able judges as 
Chief Justice Taft and others have held 
that we have no such power. The thir- 
teenth amendment to the Constitution 
expressly forbids forced servitude except 
for persons who have been convicted of 
crime. We cannot compel men and 
women to work—they have the right to 
strike. 

Secondly, our highest courts have held 
over and over, even before Congress 
passed the labor acts, that men have a 
right to organize as workers. Even Chief 
Justice Taft, who was not a spokesman 
for labor, years ago declared that they 
not only had the right to organize under 
the Constitution, but it was necessary 
for their own protection. He went on 
to recite in a noted case that we have 
organized brains and capital on the one 
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hand. A single worker could not pro- 
tect himself as to wages and working 
conditions when he acted as an indi- 
vidual. Therefore, Chief Justice Taft 
said they not only have the right to or- 
ganize, but it is a matter of necessity to 
have organized brains and organized 
brawn to meet the power of organized 
brains and organized capital. Labor has 
the right to organize as has capital, 
lawyers, doctors, teachers, and others. 

Then there are many people who think 
that under our Constitution we have the 
right to compel by law, management and 
labor to arbitrate their differences. Un- 
der our Federal Constitution the Con- 
gress has no such power. If we can force 
workers to arbitrate and then compel 
them to comply with the award of the 
arbitrators, if that be true, we could com- 
pel by law the workers to refrain from 
striking or if on strike, to return to their 
employment. It can be seen at once 
that this would be violative of the thir- 
teenth amendment to the Constitution. 

Our Supreme Court has held time and 
again that strikers have the right to en- 
gage in peaceful picketing. I regret to 
say that there are times when this right 
has been grossly abused. But our Consti- 
tution and laws have denounced the use 
of force, assault, or violence on the part 
of workers or management. Workers do 
not have the right to engage in assaults 
and rioting under the guise of peaceful 
picketing. Management does not have 
the right to employ men to assault the 
workers; and, on the other hand, workers 
do not have the right to assault the man- 
agement or their representatives. And 
neither has the right, under the law, to 
destroy the property of the other. When 
labor and management were about to 
break their peaceful relations after VJ- 
day, the President called a labor-man- 
agement conference and named Presi- 
dent Green, of the A. F. of L.; President 
John L. Lewis, of the United Mine Work- 
ers; and President Philip Murray, of the 
CIO. 

The President also named the heads of 
the Chamber of Commerce, the National 
Association of Manufacturers, and other 
distinguished men. They met and spent 
a number of weeks in trying to work out 
a plan to aid management and labor to 
compose their differences by peaceful 
means and without resorting to strikes 
or lock-outs. But after spending weeks 
of earnest study on this important prob- 
lem they were unable to agree on a for- 
mula that would prevent stoppage of pro- 
duction. They did agree that we must 
preserve our private enterprise; honest, 
forthright collective bargaining; the 
sanctity of contracts; the desirability of 
mediation, conciliation, and arbitration; 
and the imperative need of full-time pro- 
duction in this period of reconversion. 
They disapproved resort to violence. 

THE PRESIDENT’S BILL, H. R. 4908 


President Truman announced to the 
country his plan for the settlement of 
labor disputes. This is known as the 
Norton bill, H. R. 4908. Mrs. Norton is 
chairman of the Labor Committee, and 
one of the strong friends of the adminis- 
tration. This bill is called the fact-find- 
ing cooling-off period—ability-to-pay 
bill. Upon the introduction of this bill it 
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was strongly denounced by President 
Green, of the A. F. of L., and President 
Lewis, of the United Mine Workers, ang 
President Murray, of the CIO, and leaders 
among the railroad workers. It was like. 
wise vigorously denounced by various 
leaders of the industrial world. 

The President has been using his plan 
on the GM strike and the strike in the 
steel industry. It has not proved to be 
effective. It is urged by both labor and 
management that this is a snooper prop- 
osition, and while Mr. Reuther, who was 
educated in Russia and is a true left- 
winger, started the catch phrase, “Let us 
look at the books,” and find out the abil- 
ity of GM to pay the increase of 30 per- 
cent, the leaders of labor and manage- 
ment point out that this proposal, while 
attractive at first blush, was impracti- 
cable and would change our entire eco- 
nomic system and substitute Government 
control of both labor and capital. 

Ability to pay should not be the meas- 
ure of the amount of wages workers 
should receive. The workers must sup- 
port themselves and their families. They 
must have high wages in this time of 
high cost of living. It can be seen at 
once that this would not work out. For 
instance, here is one plant on the west 
side of a street that has very active, ex- 
perienced, and capable management that 
spends long hours and are diligently 
looking after their business. They earn 
a substantial profit. They have the abil- 
ity to pay high wages. On the other side 
of the same street there is another plant 
whose management is inexperienced, in- 
different, and careless. They are not ac- 
tive, and that plant is losing money. 
Under the President's bill of fact finding 
and ability to pay, they would make an 
award of high wages in one plant and lit- 
tle or no wages in the other plant. It 
can be seen at once that we would have 
as many different wage scales throughout 
industry, transportation, and other bus- 
iness enterprises as there are different 
plants and industries. The President's 
plan would destroy the wage structure 
that has been built up in this country. It 
would penalize the industry, plant, and 
stockholders who had selected the right 
sort of management and place a premium 
on the other type of management. I do 
not tavor the President’s bill. 

After hearing the leaders of manage- 
ment, labor, and others, a motion was 
made in the Labor Committee to report 
out favorably the President’s bill, Al- 
though the Democrats have a substantial 
majority on that committee, this mo- 
tion was defeated by a vote of 13 to 5. 
In other words, the President’s bill was 
defeated in that committee by a vote of 
13 to 5. The President’s bill was greatly 
amended and was then reported out by 
a vote of 10 to 8. One of the President's 
friends in describing the President's bill 
said “the only certain thing is that 
the members of the board that the Presi- 
dent would appoint as his fact-finders 
would receive compensation at a rate not 
to exceed $100 per day.” Other friends of 
labor and friends of the President assert 
that his bill would create discord and de- 
stroy the wage structure that had been 
built up for the workers of this country. 

Since the President’s fireside chat 


urging the people of the Nation to write 
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their Congressmen and Senators to get 
busy on his fact-finding, strike-settle- 
ment bill, I have received 100 or more 
letters and telegrams from Democrats as 
well as Republicans. One-half or more 
of these came from leaders of labor in 
my district and in other parts of Ken- 
tucky. Each and every one of them ex- 
pressed opposition to H. R. 4908, the 
President’s bill. 

The President’s bill, as amended and 
yoted out by the Labor Committee, has 
very little in it. It does keep in it the 
$100 a day for members of the board, in 
addition to the members’ necessary 
travel and other expenses. 

There was introduced in the House on 
January 29, 1946, H. R. 5262 by Mr. Case 
of South Dakota. The purpose of this 
pill, as declared in the title, is “to pro- 
vide additional facilities for the media- 
tion of labor disputes and for other pur- 
poses.” This bill has been offered as a 
substitute to the President’s amended bill, 
H. R. 4908, and is now before us for 
amendment and discussion. The first 9 
sections of the bill contain a declaration 
of policy to be followed in efforts to settle 
labor disputes. It declares that labor 
disputes affecting the public interest 
should be settled fairly and so far as 
possible without interruption, and it is 
declared to be the duty of both employers 
and employees to bargain in good faith. 
It further declares the right of labor to 
organize and bargain collectively with 
employers as one of the cornerstones of 
competitive enterprise and the process of 
collective bargaining must be protected 
and strengthened. It further declares 
that contracts fairly made and en- 
tered into must be equally binding and 
enforceable on both parties, and that col- 
lective bargaining in contracts resulting 
therefrom must not be nullified or de- 
stroyed by resort of either side to willful 
violence or seizure or destruction of 
property, and it further insists that the 
use of force, violence and compulsion are 
declared to be against public policy as it 
violates the principles of freedom and of 
government and urges that the Govern- 
ment use its good offices in the voluntar- 
ily and expeditious settlement of labor 
disputes affecting the public interest. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I yield. 

Mr. JENNINGS. We have set up the 
courts to which people who have con- 
troversies can go, but we do not compel 
anybody to go to court. Of course, his 
adversary may take him into court, but 
whether or not @ man goes into court 
with his grievance is a matter that ad- 
dresses itself to his own judgment. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Yes. If 
you will pardon me for going back to 
1919—we have moved up tremendously 
in 27 years. During World War I the 
Government took over the railroads of 
the country. I believe in 1919 bills were 
introduced to return the railroads to 
their owners, Many of the railroad 
men felt they had incurred the dis- 
pleasure of the managers. 

It was claimed that some of the man- 
agers made threats to discharge the rail- 
road workers and the railroad workers 
replied, “We will strike. You are not go- 
ing to treat us in this way.” There were 
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2,200,000 railroad workers at that time. 
They had a bill prepared and introduced 
which was called the Plum plan. It pro- 
vided for the Government to turn the 
railroads over to the railroad workers in- 
stead of the railroad owners. This bill 
had strong support among all the work- 
ers of the Nation and many others beside. 
A bill was introduced providing for the 
return of the railroads to their owners. 
This bill was actively supported by busi- 
nessmen. The railroad owners and their 
friends insisted that there be an anti- 
strike provision put in the bill. Of 
course, this was vigorously opposed by 
the railroad workers. The antistrike 
provision of the bill provided that if two 
or more railroad workers agreed among 
themselves to strike, they could be in- 
dicted and convicted for felony. Their 
punishment, as I recall, was a heavy fine, 
imprisonment in the penitentiary for as 
much as 2 years, or both. 

The Senate passed that bill with the 
antistrike clause by an overwhelming 
majority. The bili came to the House. 
I was a Member at that time. After con- 
siderable study of the whole matter, a 
substantial majority of the Members of 
the House struck out the antistrike pro- 
vision and substituted in its stead col- 
lective bargaining, mediation, concilia- 
tion, and arbitration. It set up what we 
know now as the Railway Mediation 
Board. 

The Republicans were in control of 
the House at that time. This law has 
proved to be very helpful indeed in the 
settlement of disputes and grievances 
among the railroad workers, and the Case 
bill, H. R. 5262, undertakes to follow 
that law and make it applicable as far 
as may be to other disputes between 
labor and management. 

It will be observed that the railroads 
and railroad workers are exempt from 
the provisions of the bill we are con- 
sidering. 

In 1923, as I recall, the President, Mr. 
Coolidge, approved this Railroad Media- 
tion Act, and the Republican Party 
adopted and strengthened it. When 
that bill was up for consideration many 
of us pointed out that there were 2,200,- 
000 railroad workers, and if Congress had 
the power to pass an antistrike bill, 
what would happen if the 2,200,000 rail- 
road men did strike? Who would arrest 
2,200,000 railroad men and where would 
we find jails in which to imprison them? 

I expressed the opinion then and still 
hold the same opinion that in free Amer- 
ica we can never run the railroads, dig 
the coal, operate the factories, mines, 
and shops of this country successfully 
at the end of a bayonet. They could do 
it in Russia, were able to do it in Ger- 
many and Japan and some other totali- 
tarian governments, but I do not be- 
lieve it can be done in the United States, 
To do this we must change our Constitu- 
tion. I do not mean to say that if the 
railroad workers and workers in other 
public utilities should quit their jobs 
and refuse to carry on their work and the 
security, lives, and health of the Ameri- 
can people were imperiled, that the 
Government of the United States could 
not declare an emergency and take over 
these utilities and operate them. Presi- 
dent Truman has the power today, and 
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he has had it ever since he has been 
President. He likewise has the power to 
take over the steel, automobile, and other 
industries in this country. Under the 
powers granted to the President by the 
War Powers Act, the bill that he pro- 
poses and the other bills proposed would 
not add anything to the powers that he 
already has. 

I should like very much to see me- 
chanics set up that would bring about 
peaceful relations between labor and 
management, and that will encourage 
voluntary mediation, conciliation and 
arbitration and also strengthen and aid 
private enterprise as well as collective 
bargaining. 

In the recent war we have expended 
nearly $400,000,000,000 in treasure, much 
precious blood, and made great sacri- 
fices to establish freedom, justice, and 
liberty. We are now making great ef- 
forts to settle world problems by peace- 
ful means and without resorting to law- 
lessness and violence. 

Capital has rights that should be re- 
spected. There are more than 50,000,000 
employees earning the support of them- 
selves and their families. They have 
rights that must be respected. But on 
the other hand capital provides in a 
large measure the jobs for American 
workers, and it has rights that must be 
respected. Furthermore, labor and cap- 
ital must depend on the 140,000,000 
American people for their profits and 
their wages. Our Nation as a whole has 
rights that must be respected. These 
reciprocal rights shoulc be understood 
and respected by all of us. The lockout 
and the strike should be the last resort. 
They result in many instances in great 
loss to both management and labor and 
to the American people as a whole. 
This country belongs to all of us; it is 
the finest and best in the world. No 
effort should be spared to compose the 
differences of management and labor by 
honest, conscientious collective bargain- 
ing and by cooperating with sincere and 
honest efforts to mediate, conciliate, and 
arbitrate differences. 

The 30 days set up in this bill in my 
opinion is not a cooling-off period. It 
gives labor and management an oppor- 
tunity to review the whole matter at is- 
sue. Every representative of manage- 
ment and labor should carry out in these 
deliberations the Golden Rule, “What- 
soever management would have labor do 
unto it, let management be willing to do 
unto labor; and whatsoever labor would 
have management do unto it, let labor be 
willing to do unto management.” In 
other words, let each recognize the 
rights of the other and be willing to yield 
to what is just and fair. 

Unless some policy such as this is pur- 
sued, and if we continue to force the 
Government to take over plants and op- 
erate them, one of these days taking over 
plants will become a habit and we shall 
find ourselves as the people of Germany 
and Italy and Russia found them- 
selves—with a totalitarian form of gov- 
ernment, with the rights of labor and 
management both frittered away in 
needless quarrels and discord. 

If private enterprise and collective 
bargaining in this country are preserved 
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it will be largely due to the wise and un- 
selfish policies pursued by them. 

Will management and labor settle 
their disputes by collective bargaining, 
by mediation, conciliation, and arbitra- 
tion, or will they have their differences 
settled for them through governmental 
force? 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
five additional minutes to the gentleman 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. There is 
nothing in H. R. 5262 to keep any work- 
er from striking at any time. There is 
nothing in the bill to force management 
or labor to bargain collectively or to ac- 
cept mediation, conciliation, or arbitra- 
tion, but it does give management and 
labor the right and opportunity to all of 
these privileges. I can see some bright 
spots in the labor-management situa- 
tion in the country. I think we are now 
suffering from some of the unwise poli- 
cies of the administrations that we have 
had for the last 13 years. It is true that 
we have approximately 1,750,000 workers 
on strike. It is gratifying to me to see 
the 600,000 United Mine Workers again 
united with the American Federation of 
Labor. President Green, of the A. F. of L. 
is a great American, and he and his or- 
ganization have some six to seven million 
members. President John L. Lewis is 
also a great American, and in his organi- 
zation there are approximately 600,000. 
President Green hasurged hismembers to 
refrain from striking. Since VJ-day only 
about 40,000 members of the A. F. of L. 
have gone out on strike. There has been 
no strike of the United Mine Workers 
since VJ-day, except some of the mem- 
bers have struck over the vigorous pro- 
test of Mr. Lewis himself. The railroad 
brotherhoods have a wage-increase prob- 
lem and perhaps some other grievances. 
There are 20 of these railroad brother- 
hoods; 18 of them have already agreed 
to arbitrate their differences with the 
several railroads. The leaders of rail- 
road workers, Mr. Green, Mr. Lewis, and 
other labor leaders have urged upon 
their members to use great restraint at 
this critical period. 

The other strikers for the most part 
are members of the CIO. This is a com- 
paratively new organization. I am very 
hopeful they will improve their record 
and be able to compose their differences 
through the medium of collective bar- 
gaining, mediation, conciliation, and ar- 
bitration. It seems to me that this is a 
most unfortunate time to have strikes 
and lock-outs. These times call for the 
exercise of restraint on the part of all 
of us. One of the great threats to the 
security of our country today is inflation. 
This is largely due to the scarcity of con- 
sumer goods, products, and materials, 
and this will continue as a real threat 
until production catches up with con- 
sumption. The American people and 
the peoples of other parts of the world 
for some years to come can buy, pay for, 
and consume all that we can produce, 
resulting in full employment at high 
wages, with great prosperity and happi- 
ness to labor, management, and all of 
our people. 

I have not had time to discuss other 
sections of H. R. 5262. I would not sup- 
port those sections in their present form, 


I am not in favor of the repeal of the 
Norris-LaGuardia Anti-Injunction Act 
approved by President Hoover. The re- 
peal of this act will bring about a great 
deal of discord and confusion and we 
revert to conditions that prevailed before 
that act was passed. 

The bill will be read next Monday and 
Tuesday foramendments. I understand 
that other substitutes and amendments 
will be offered. I shall continue to give 
this matter my very best thought and 
most earnest consideration in the hope 
that we may perfect a bill that will re- 
ceive the approval of the Senate and the 
President and the support and coopera- 
tion of management and labor, as well 
as the American people. 

Mr. LANDIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Goopwin]l. 

Mr. GOODWIN. Mr. Chairman, 
“What are you going to do about these 
strikes?” is the query being put to me re- 
peatedly in a mail which has increased 
tremendously since mounting labor diffi- 
culties have become the top subject of 
conversation everywhere. 

At the conclusion of this debate I am 
confident an answer will be given as this 
House rises to the opportunity for the 
discharge of a clear responsibility. That 
responsibility must not be shirked. An 
isolated strike creates little interest, but 
an epidemic like the current series’ be- 
comes a matter of widespread concern 
and brings home to the Congress the in- 
escapable fact that we have to deal today 
not only with the rights of labor and of 
management, but actually with the 
rights of all the rest of our 140,000,000 
people. 

I would not take away from organized 
labor the reasonable rights which it has 
acquired over the years. The right to 
organize, the right to strike, and the 
right to collective bargaining are as 
American as is the right to profit through 
free competitive enterprise. And we do 
not need to affect these rights to the 
detriment of the great body of labor in 
order to pass new legislation which shall 
curb strikes and give the green light for 
the production of much wanted peace- 
time goods. It is not the rank and file 
of labor of whom we complain, but cer- 
tain arrogant and irresponsible leaders. 

I am satisfied that the really disloyal 
element in labor is a very small minority 
and that this could be proved if there 
might be a secret ballot. Members of 
unions tell me privately that they are 
not in sympathy with the demands of 
their present-day leaders; some tell me 
they do not want to strike, that they 
want to work. I feel that reasonable 
restrictions cn the activities of organized 
labor at this time are really in the in- 
terest of union members themselves who 
would, if thes could act without compul- 
sion, remain loyal to their jobs and our 
industrial economy. 

I will vote for the principles embodied 
in the Case bill and for any amendments 
which may seem to me to be desirable to 
bring into a proper and workable balance 
the rights of those whose capital is in- 
vested in industry, and those who are re- 
sponsible for its management, those 
whose labor goes into the production of 
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goods and services, and equally impor. 
tant, those who make up the great ma. 
jority of our people not directly con. 
nected either with organized labor or 
with management, but who are entitled 
to live within a peacetime economy where 
needed goods shall be freely produced 
and distributed and services desired for 
their ordinary living shall be rendered 
without interruption. 

In the Case bill the principle of collec. 
tive bargaining is preserved by the ma- 
chinery setting up a labor-management 
mediation board. This board would have 
authority to intercede in disputes sub- 
stantially affecting the public interest 
and while such dispute was under con- 
sideration a strike or walkout would be 
prohibited for a period of 30 days. 

The bill further permits wide use of 
court injunctions in enforcing the cool- 
ing-off period, preventing violence, or 
insuring movement of perishable goods; 
provides for civil suits against either or- 
ganization, labor, or management for 
breaking contracts; prohibits outlaw vio- 
lence in picketing by either side and 
forcible attempts to compel others to 
work or to quit work. The bill bans boy- 
cotting to support jurisdictional disputes 
and violators would face loss of their 
bargaining powers. It would further 
deny employee status to unions of super- 
visory workers unless they do manual 
productive labor. 

These are provisions of merit, especi- 
ally the set-up for conciliation and quasi- 
judicial machinery, and if the bill is 
passed, should be far-reaching in both 
the curbing of strikes and in the effort to 
arrive at fair and equitable settlements 
of labor strife, as a result of which pro- 
duction has been slowed down and re- 
conversion delayed. Whole industries 
have had to close their doors and a mil- 
lion 4nd a half workers have been forced 
to become idle. 

No wonder the people are aroused and 
clamoring for action. They want and 
demand an immediate resumption of the 
orderly processes of reconversion. They 
want full production of peacetime goods 
which they are ready to buy and which 
are essential to their health and happi- 
ness. They want no further impeding of 
the natural flow of-trade and commerce. 
They want the speeding of the day when 
all unnatural restraints against trade and 
wartime restrictions may give way to the 
old-fashioned economic law of supply and 
demand which can easily be done when 
the supply approximates the demand. 
This can be accomplished only by full 
production. The people are righteously 
indignant at the threats of further stop- 
pages of normal! facilities for transporta- 
tion and other public services; they are 
aroused at the spectacle of certain labor- 
union leaders, drunk with power, coddled 
and encouraged for a dozen years by the 
administration at Washington, arbitrar- 
ily so dominating the industrial situation 
as to threaten a complete paralysis of 
the commercial life of the Nation. 

The strike problem no longer involves 
merely a balancing of the rights of labor 
and of management. The menace of ir- 
responsible labor leadership comes into 
the picture, and consequently this insist- 
ent demand of the general public that its 
rights, too, must be protected. 
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Mr. LANDIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
§ minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. VuRSELL]. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman an additional 4 
minutes. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Chairman, with 
a million five hundred thousand men on 
strike and with the President, during the 
holidays, suggesting to the Congress if 
they did not like his recommendations 
it was the responsibility of Congress to 
write a bill seeking to bring about peace 
between labor and capital, 258 Members 
of Congress voted last week to attempt to 
write legislation to help bring about in- 
dustrial peace in the Nation for the pres- 
ent and future. 

About 100 Members of Congress, most 
of them from the big industrial centers 
who depend largely on a solid labor vote 
for their reelection, apparently opposed 
any type of legislation. 

There are about fifteen million highly 
organized laboring men in the Nation, 
and about one hundred and twenty mil- 
lion which make up the. general public. 
The 258 Members who want to try to 
work out some just and fair program of 
legislation defining the rights of capital 
and labor, I think, are to be commended 
for having the courage to approach this 
problem, which in the last analysis, will 
be in the interest of the highly skilled 
and highly organized laboring men just 
as much as it is in the interest of the 
general public. 

May I point out that the more con- 
servative American Federation of Labor 
only has about 40,000 men out on strike. 
Those led by Sidney Hillman and Walter 
Reuther of the CIO who are encouraged 
by the most radical labor leaders in the 
big cities, are largely responsible for the 
Congress now attempting to write legisla- 
tion. It is no secret when I tell you that 
the present administration, following the 
policies that have been followed for the 
past 12 years of trading special favors 
for votes, is also responsible for the 
necessity of bringing this legislation to 
the floor of the House. 

It is my further opinion that unless 
something is done to define the just 
rights of labor and capital and bring 
about industrial peace, that the goal of 
some of those radical labor leaders in 
calling these strikes Nation-wide is to 
throw the country-into State socialism 
and later into a form of government 
that will enslave labor and regiment the 
people of this Nation following some 
European pattern. 

It is my opinion that history will ap- 
plaud the efforts of us Members who 
think we have the foresight, and who 
know we have the courage to attempt 
to prevent such a catastrophe in our 
etlort to write sound, fair, and just legis- 
lation which will not take any legitimate 
rights away from labor but which, in 
the last analysis, will not only help labor 
but the farmer, the businessman and 
all of the millions ef people of this great 
country. 

I have two letters in my mail this 
morning from soldiers returning from 
the war asking me to contact the Sur- 
plus Property Administration to see if I 
can help them buy an automobile which 
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they need in their business: I must write 
them that there are 80,000 applications 
from soldiers for automobiles and that 
there are only 22,000 declared surplus, 
that I cannot help them because the 
administration will no longer accept ap- 
plications because there are no cars. 
There are millions of people in this 
country today who want to buy auto- 
mobiles but the automobile factories have 
practically all been shut down for the 
past 75 days because of strikes. Certainly 
the public is entitled to some protection. 
Certainly the welfare of the Nation in 
which the welfare of every man on strike 
is involved must be protected and some- 
thing must be done to bring about indus- 
trial peace. 

For weeks in my home town of Salem, 
merchants could not get food to sell to 
the people because of a truck strike in 
St. Louis and in 15 States in the Middle 
West. These merchants had to hire 
extra trucks and take considerable risk 
in securing these goods in St. Louis. For 
2 weeks some 600 members of the Brown 
Shoe Co. in my home town of Salem were 
laid off from work because of the truck 
strike which made it impossible to get the 
raw material out from St. Louis 65 miles 
away to keep them employed. 

Sooner or later in Centralia, also in 
my district, hundreds of men will be out 
of work in the car repair shops because 
of the lack of steel. I learn that over 
700 were laid off last week but I do not 
know if it was because of the steel strike. 
One thousand four hundred men will 
likely be laid off at Mount Vernon, Ill., 
in my district, who work in the Mount 
Vernon Car Works for lack of steel and 
iron, if the steel strike continues. Méil- 
lions over the Nation will be stopped 
from work for this reason. 

I cite these instances to show you that 
the interest of the general public of over 
100,000,000 people must be protected. 
And I repeat, if we can protect the inter- 
est of the general public who must buy 
the merchandise made by the skilled 
workmen it will help furnish a market 
for their goods to keep them steadily 
employed at high wages. 

The papers report 40,000 men are on 
strike against the International Har- 
vester Co. and a strike date is set against 
the Allis-Chalmers plants. A million 
farmers have been prevented from buy- 
ing farm machinery during the war 
and are anxious to buy now. Agricul- 
ture is one of the most important seg- 
ments of the economy of the Nation. 
How can these farmers plant, sow and 
reap unless they can get farm machin- 
ery? How can the American people and 
those in the big industrial] cities eat un- 
less the farmers are allowed to have ma- 
chinery with which to produce? This is 
another illustration that the rights of 
the general pubiic must be protected if 
the people of the Nation including labor 
are to have sufficient food. 

Unfortunately most of the big labor 
leaders are opposing what is known as 
the Case bill now under consderation. 
Telegrams have gone out asking that the 
heads of all unions in my district and 
other districts urge the defeat of this 
bill. The facts are that the bill is not yet 
written so it cannot be termed an anti- 
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labor bill. Two substitutes and dozens 
of amendments will be considered. In 
fact, the majority of the Members of this 
Congress will not pass any antilabor bill. 
I would not vote for it unless it is 
amended. This Congress will not pass 
a bill that is unfair and unjust to any 
segment of labor. This Congress will 
attempt to pass a bill that is fair to labor, 
fair to business, fair to the farmer and 
to the general public. Labor leaders 
make a mistake when they brand every- 
one who is willing to attempt to pass leg- 
islation as being unfavorable to labor. 

* The best friends of labor in the long 
run in this House are the ones who are 
considering the Case bill and other sub- 
stitute bills which will be offered on the 
floor in an attempt to bring about in- 
dustrial peace. There has been 2 days 
of debate and we are now starting into 
two or three more days of debate, in 
which many amendments will be offered 
to the Case bill. None of us can know 
just exactly what the Case bill will be 
until it is finally amended and is then 
before the House for a final roll call. I 
believe in one or two instances the Case 
bill goes too far, and unless amendments 
are offered I shall offer amendments 
myself to correct those instances where 
some of the Members fee] the bill re- 
stricts the rights of labor too much. I 
have had many telegrams from my dis- 
trict urging me to vote against the Case 
bill, some of them declaring that labor 
will be against me in the election if I do 
not. I know these men have been de- 
ceived by the telegrams and the publicity 
which has gone out relative to this legis- 
lation. I regard most highly the past 
friendship of the splendid laboring men 
who make up the rank and file of the 
organizations in my district. They, in 
the most part, are conservative, splendid 
citizens. They only want what is richt, 
but they are being deceived on this legis- 
lation. When a bill, whether it is the 
Case bill as amended or any other labor 
bill, is finally passed by this House and 
they understand the provisions of the 
measure, they will then know that in the 
first instance they were deceived and 
that they can trust the Congress of the 
United States in writing this legislation. 

In the Seventy-eighth Congress they 
were told that the War Labor Disputes 
Act was a vicious antilabor bill that 
would practically wreck the rights of 
labor. The bill was enacted into law, and 
it has not infringed the right of labor 
of a single laboring man in my district 
or in the Nation. No labo”-ing man in 
my district can point out where the War 
Labor Disputes Act, which the labor 
leaders cried out against at that time, 
has done him a single injustice. They 
were deceived then as they are about to 
be deceived now. When this legislation 
is finally passed they will find that the 
legislation is designed to protect their 
interests and that not a one of them will 
have any reason to fear that the legis- 
lation will take away a single legitimate 
right that they want. 

The Members of this Congress want 
labor well paid, want labor to have rea- 
sonable hours and good working condi- 
tions, but they want to protect the rank 
and file of labor so that it may hold the 
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good will of public opinion and so that 
it can continue to make its great con- 
tribution in building a strong, prosper- 
ous, and happy America. 

It is my opinion that the old conserva- 
tive American Federation of Labor must 
join with the conservative, courageous 
Members of the Congress now and in the 
future in working out and supporting 
legislation that is fair and just to all con- 
cerned if we are to prevent this country 
from being thrown into a Socialist state 
where labor will suffer more than any 
other segment of the American people. 

It is my opinion that in so doing the 
rank and file of the CIO members thereby 
will receive the same protection from 
their Government. The most radical ele- 
ment of the CIO, led by Reuther, Hill- 
man, and others in their policies in my 
judgment do not have the approva! of the 
rank and file of the members of the CIO 
in my district. There are several hun- 
dred members of the CIO in Salem and 
in my county and district who are as fine 
citizens as you could meet anywhere. 
True, they want good wages and good 
working conditions—we want them to 
have good wages and good working con- 
ditions, and if the industrial strife can 
be settled therein lies their best chance 
for continued high wages and good work- 
ing conditions. We want to protect them 
and the interest of their families in try- 
ing to write legislation that will help 
bring that industrial peace. Millions of 
people have billions of dollars in money 
which they are anxious to spend for 
goods and services. The Government in- 
sists that it will cost $35,000,000,000 in 
taxes to protect the bonds these laboring 
men have bought and to pay the running 
expenses of the Government. They can- 
not have this protection unless industrial 
peace is brought about which will allow 
them to work and produce the goods. 
The Government cannot collect this 
money in taxes unless the income of the 
Nation is high. None of these men are 
on a strike but unless these strikes are 
Settled and a fair agreement is made on 
wages they will ultimately be out of work. 
The problem is so big, affecting millions 
of laboring men, millions of farmers, mil- 
lions of profess:onal and businessmen and 
white-collar workers that the Congress 
would be derelict of its duty if it failed 
to try to write legislation that would pro- 
tect all of the people including labor itself. 

In my opinion after having served in 
this House for 3 years, I do not believe 
there is a total of 30 men out of the 435 
who want to treat labor unfairly. So I 
repeat, the rank and file of labor has 
nothing to fear at the hands of this Con- 
gress and that no legislation will be 
passed that will work an undue hardship 
on the laboring men of the Nation. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. MArRcANTONIO]. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Chairman, 
vesterday I made the statement on the 
floor of this House that the so-called 
Case bill repeals the Norris-LaGuardia 
Act, vitiates the National Labor Relations 
Act, and establishes the conditions of 
reinstating the yellow-dog contract in 
our labor relations. I have today at- 
tempted to question the gentleman whose 
name appears on this bill with respect 
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to these issues, but it seems to me that 
he has not given us a direct reply. I 
think that it is conceded that the Repub- 
lican Party in its professions in every 
campaign as far back as I can remember 
has always maintained that it believes 
in the Norris-LaGuardia law. I say 
that now in this Case bill you are nulli- 
fying that law. In fact, you are repeal- 
ing it. I would like to deal with the rec- 
ord on this question. I want to first 
read section 104 which is the heart of 
the Norris-LaGuardia Act. These pro- 
visions were put into the law by a tre- 
mendous majority in this House after 
years of struggle, experience, and due 
to the desire of honest men who had at 
all times at heart the public interest 
which can best be served only by estab- 
lishing equality in the relationship be- 
tween labor and industry. To help in- 
sure equality in bargaining and equality 
in their relationship the following lan- 
guage was written into the law, accepted 
by everybody, and hailed by the Repub- 
lican Party and Democrats as the sacred 
bill of protection against tyranny for the 
men and women who toil in this country. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO.. I yield to the 
distinguished gentleman. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. That act 
was signed by President Hoover. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Yes; I pointed 
that out yesterday in my speech. 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. MARCANTONIO. I yield. 


Mr. McCORMACK. And it was 
passed by a Democratic House. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Yes, it was 
passed by a Democratic House. That is 


all the more reason why this law should 
be preserved and not repealed by this 
Case bill. I submit in all fairness to the 
gentlemen on the Republican side that if 
you believe in the protestations that you 
have made to the country, in your pledges 
to organized labor with respect to this 
law, that you examine the Norris-La- 
Guardia statute, then examine the bill 
whica carries the name of the gentleman 
from South Dakota [Mr. Case], then 
see what happens to this sacred bill of 
rights. Let me read from section 104 
of the Norris-LaGuardia law: 


Sec. 4. No court of the United States shall 
have jurisdiction to issue any restraining 
order or temporary or permanent injunction 
in any case involving or growing out of any 
labor dispute to prohibit any person or per- 
sons participating or interested in such dis- 
pute (as these terms are herein defined) from 
doing, whether singly or in concert, any of 
the following acts: 

(a) Ceasing or refusing to perform any 
work or to remain in any relation of em- 
ployment; 

(b) Becoming or remaining a member of 
any labor organization or of any employer 
organization, regardless of any such under- 
taking or promise as is described in section 
3 of this act; 

(c) Paying or giving to, or withholding 
from, any person participating or interested 
in such labor dispute, any strike or unem- 
ployment benefits or insurance, or other 
moneys or things of value; 

(d) By all lawful means aiding any person 
participating or interested in any labor dis- 
pute who is being proceeded against in, or 
is prosecuting, any action or suit in any court 
of the United States or of any State; 
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(e) Giving publicity to the existence 
or the facts involved in, any labor pe 


whether by advertising, speaking, patrolling 
or by any other method not involving frayq 
or violence; 


(f) Assembling peaceably to act or to or. 
ganize to act in promotion of their interests 
in a labor dispute; 

(g) Advising or notifying any person of an 
intention to do any of the acts heretofore 
specified; 

(h) Agreeing with other persons to do or 
not to do any of the acts heretofore Specified: 
and 

(i) Advising, urging, or otherwise causing 
or inducing without fraud or violence the 
acts heretofore specified, regardless of any 


such undertaking or promise as is described 
in section 3 of this act. 


Now, let us see what the bill does to 
the heart of the LaGuardia-Norris Anti- 
Injunction Act. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Not at. this 
time. 

We first come to the section of the bill 
that deals with the maintenance of the 
status quo. The chairman of the board 
is given the power to issue an order 
limited to 30 days. The Attorney Gen- 
eral, at the request of the chairman, can 
petition any court of the United States 
for the enforcement of that order. 

Now, we come down to just exactly 
what this bill does to the Norris-La- 
Guardia Anti-Injunction Act. Have 
you ever heard any more sweeping 
clause than is contained in the following 
language, on page 10, line 18: 

Upon the filing of such petition, the court 
shall have jurisdiction of the proceedings, 
and shall have power to grant such tem- 
porary relief or restraining order as it deems 
just and proper, and to make and enter a 
decree enforcing the order of the chairman. 


The court has all the right in the 
world to issue any order, restricted by 
what? Not by the terms of the Norris- 
LaGuardia anti-injunction law, but re- 
stricted only by what he deems to be just 
and proper. And, as if that was not 
enough, Mr. Chairman, they specifically, 
on page 11, say that the court can do 
this despite the terms of the Norris-La- 
Guardia Anti-Injunction Act. Let me 
read it. Let us get down to the facts, 
and let us look at the record, Page 11, 
subsection (d): 

When granting temporary relief or re- 
straining order, or making or entering a 
decree enforcing an order of the chairman, 
as provided in this section, the jurisdiction 
of courts sitting in equity shall not be 
limited by the act entitled “An act to amend 
the judicial code, to define and limit the 
jurisdiction of courts sitting in equity, and 


for other purposes,” approved March 23, 
1932. 


The act approved March 23, 1932, is 
the Norris-LaGuardia law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman ten additional minutes. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. I decline to 
yield. I have answered the gentleman 


by the words that appear in the bill that 
bears his name. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The 
gentleman said similar words could not 
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be found elsewhere. They are identical 
with words in the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act—the same purpose, the same 
language. * 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Chairman, 
I decline to yield. May I say to the gen- 
tleman that there is nothing in the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act that causes 
the resulis provided for in this bill which 
bears his name? 

Iam now proving point No. 1, that this 
bill, which carries the gentieman’s name, 
vitiates completely the Norris-LaGuardia 
Anti-Injunction Act. ‘Tien I shall dis- 
cuss what it does to the National Labor 
Relations Act. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Not any 
more than the National Labor Relations 
Act vitiates the Norris-LaGuardia Act. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Now, Mr. 
Chairman, when the gentleman contin- 
ously refused to yield to me I took my 
seat and kept quiet. Finally at the end 
of his speech he yielded to me, only after 
he was given additional time from this 
side of the aisle. I have assured the gen- 
ileman that if I have time at the end of 
my speech I will yield to him, because I 
do not have any fear of debating this bill 
with the gentleman here or anywhere 
else. Again I say to him that everybody 
knows that the National Labor Relations 
Act protects labor’s rights under the 
Norris-LaGuardia Act and that this bill 
before us destroys them. It states here 
on page 11 of the gentleman’s bill, the bill 
that has the gentleman’s name on it, 
that the court sitting in equity shall not 
be limited by the act entitled “An act 
to amend the judicial code and to de- 
fine and limit the jurisdiction of courts 
sitting in equity, and for other purposes, 
approved March 23, 1932.” That is the 
Norris-LaGuardia Anti-Injunction Act. 
First they limit the court only to what 
the court may deem just and proper, wip- 
ing out the act; and then, as if that were 
not enough, they go further and specifi- 
cally say so; and please do not be misled 
by the exception he has there: 

Except that sections 11 and 12 of such act 
shall apply in cases of contempt. 


That is the provision with regard to a 
jury trial and the provision with regard 
to a defendant making an objection to 
any particular sitting judge. But the 
act is here specifically superseded and 
repealed. Not only do they do that on 
page 11 of the bill with regard to the 
maintenance of the status quo by court 
injunction in section 8—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Chairman, 
I decline to yield. 

_ In section 8, the Board’s order is lim- 
ited to 30 days. However, under section 
ll there exists no time limit. Under 
section 11 again the court is given the 
same power and again the same state- 
ment is made with regard to the Norris- 
LaGuardia Anti-Injunction Act. So, I 
submit, Mr. Chairman, I have proved 
today the charge I made yesterday. The 
bill of particulars I gave yesterday 
against this bill I have substantiated to- 
cay by giving you the law, the Norris- 
LaGuardia Anti-Injunction Act, and by 


thle Ma the language contained in 
this bill, 
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Three times in this bill do they spe- 
cifically say that the power of the court 
shall not be limited by the Norris-La- 
Guardia Anti-Injunction Act. They do 
it once on page 11, they do it a second 
time on page 12, and a third time on 
page 14. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Chairman, 
I decline to yield. 

Mr. Chairman, I just wonder how the 
Members on the Republican side who 
have been professing such great adher- 
ence and pride with respect to the Nor- 
ris-LaGuardia Anti-Injunction Act are 
going to vote for the Case bill and rec- 
oncile their protestations with their 
votes. 

As for “yellow dog” contracts, read 
section 103 of the Norris-LaGuardia 
Anti-Injunction Act, and then again 
read the powers of the court granted un- 
der this bill, and again read what this 
bill states with regard to the Norris- 
LaGuardia Anti-Injunction Act, and you 
will find it sustains my charge that this 
bill makes entirely possible in these 
United States the enforcement of “yellow 
dog” provisions in one way or another, 
either directly or collaterally. Now, let 
us take up the National Labor Relations 
Act. Just what do you do to the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act? Let us as- 
sume that the dispute involyed is one 
affecting the right of workers to bargain 
collectively through an agent of their 
own choice. What happens under this 
language, “That the court shall have the 
power to grant such temporary relief or 
restraining order as it deems just and 
proper’? What happens to the right to 
collective bargaining? What happens to 
the right to bargain through an agent 
of the worker’s own choosing, as guar- 
anteed in the National Labor Relations 
Act? How are you going to get away 
from that? You cannot escape it. I 
charged yesterday that this vitiates the 
National Labor Relations Act, and I sub- 
mit that this language in the bill 
sustains my charge and you cannot 
answer it. 

Mr. Chairman, we have a declaration 
of policy in this bill which I cannot help 
but describe as being sanctimonious be- 
cause an analysis of the bill, in the light 
of realities, not superficial statements 
but in the light of the realities, shows 
that the bill takes away from labor 
whatever power it may have to help 
establish equality in its relationship 
with management and gives manage- 
ment complete advantage over labor. 

Let us see whether I am right or not. 
Let us take it up point by point. First, 
duties of labor and management. Let 
us see realistically what duties you piace 
on management. You say, “It shall be 
the duty of an employer to refrain from 
conducting a lock-out.” Lock-outs? 
That technique is gone. When manage- 
ment becomes arbitrary it no longer re- 
sorts to lock-outs, so you are not even 
touching management. What does man- 
agement do? It becomes arbitrary, it re- 
fuses to negotiate, or if it does sit down 
with jabor it makes ridiculous offers and 
provokes the workers to go out. So that 
here you are realistically placing no bur- 
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den, no duty whatsoever, on manage- 
ment. But as for labor, labor has been 
given a duty to refrain 5 days from strik- 
ing, give notice to the Board, and then 
again refrain from striking for 30 more 
days. After the Board has taken juris- 
diction it may maintain the status quo 
by: 

(1) Requiring any person to 
cease and desist from calling or assisting in 
any manner a strike arising out of such dis- 
pute; or 

(2) Requiring the employer, who is in- 
volved in the dispute, to refrain or cease 
and desist from practices which change the 
existing situation— 


And so forth. What does this lan- 
guage in the bill mean? Again it im- 
poses obligations and restrictions on 
labor and again realisticaily none on the 
corporatious. 

Let us see how this wouid apply to the 
steel situation. Sieel corporations gain 
by the enforced delay. Steelworkers 
cannot strike during the 35-day period. 
They would have to continue to work 
under the status quo which the corpora- 
tions seek to maintain and the workers 
are striving to change. Realistically the 
corporations are subjected to no re- 
straint and are required to lose no ad- 
vantage. The steelworkers are. The 
corporation would not worry about this. 
It is not affected by the maintenance of 
the status quo proviso in this bill at 
all. But the steelworkers would have to 
hold up striking when it is strategic for 
them to strike. They are tied down for 
35 days, while the corporations are placed 
actually under no obligation. Again 
later on in section 11 of this bill, under 
the pretext of doing away with violence 
the court is given the full power to de- 
stroy the picket line, cripple the strike, 
and the workers are deprived of ail bene- 
fits under the National Labor Relations 
Act, lose their right to reinstatement and 
to back pay. 

All this, despite the existing and en- 
forceable State statutes against violence, 
assault, felonious or simple, and so forth, 
Under the guise of so-called violence 
against which everybody is protected by 
existing statutes you subject the steel- 
workers to unlimited injunctions of 
courts given full power and bound only 
by what they may deem to be just and 
proper. What penalty is the corporation 
subjected to? Or its officers? None. 
They can be brought into court only if 
they attempt by force or violence to pre- 
vent any individual from quitting. How 
silly! Realistically, again the corpora- 
tion need have no fear of this proviso 
in this bill. Further, read this section 
11 closely and you find that drastic pun- 
ishment is provided for workei's and none 
at all for the corporation or its officers. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 


gentleman from New York has again ex- 
pired. 
Mr. GREEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 


the gentleman ten additional minutes. 
Mr. MARCANTONIO. So by this bill 
the workers are handcuffed and then 
subjected to punishment. First their 
strike is held up and then their strike is 
subjected to injunction and they them- 
selves extreme punishment. What hap- 
pens to the steel corporation? Let us say 
they go before this board and say, “W: 


refrain or - 
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refuse to pay what the board recom- 
mends.” What happenstothem? Noth- 
ing at all; no loss of rights, no injunctive 
restraint, no punishment whatsoever. 
But what happens to labor? Let us as- 
sume that this board makes a decision 
against the steel corporation and the 
steel corporation says, “Phooey on you. 
We are not going to pay.” What hap- 
pens to the corporation? Again I repeat, 
nothing. What happens to the workers? 
They wi!l still be out on strike. Let us 
say somebody punches somebody else in 
the nose. Under this bill, under the guise 
of protecting people against violence, 
you hail the union and the workers into 
court and the court, as it deems just and 
proper, issues any order restricting the 
right of picketing or any other lawful 
means of carrying out the strike because 
you have repealed by this bill the guar- 
antees that exist in‘ the Norris-LaGuar- 
dia Anti-Injunction Act. So therefore 
this is a bill to hamstring, to tie, to hand- 
cuff American workers in their right to 
strike, to bargain collectively and to ob- 
tain a living wage. This is a bill which 
protects the scabs to break strikes. 

I repeat you impose no duty, no obliga- 
tion, no punishment, no threat against 
organizations like General Motors or the 
steel corporation that have defied the 
decisions made by a fact-finding board 
in one case, and the President of the 
United States in another case. This is 
a very cleverly and cutely drawn bill but 
scrutinize it and you will agree with me 
that it is a bill to take existing rights and 
protection from labor and give every 
advantage to the corporations. It is a 
bill to aid these monopolies in their ef- 
forts to destroy organized labor. It is a 
bill to return to the days of complete 
inequality in favor of employers. 

The gentleman from South Dakota has 
referred to the present strikes. “Pearl 
Harbor attacks,” he says, “the Japs.” 
That is very revealing. It reveals the at- 
titude of the gentleman whose name 
appears on this bill. It reveals his at- 
titude toward the men and women who 
toil. He prefers to consider them Japs. 
He prefers to describe an endeavor on 
the part of American workers to obtain 
for themselves a decent wage as a Pearl 
Harbor attack; placing them in the 
category of Japs attacking Pear] Harbor. 
Who has been making the attacks? 
What are the facts? The attacks have 
not come from labor. The attacks have 
come from financial empires like Gen- 
eral Motors and steel that refuse to pay 
a decent wage, a wage fixed by a fact- 
finding board selected by the President 
of the United States in the case of Gen- 
eral Motors or the wage fixed by the 
President of the United States himself 
in the case of steel. It is they who are 
provoking the strikes. Yet who are we 
legislating against here? Are we trying 
to go after corporations that refuse to 
pay a decent wage and compel the 
American workers to go on the picket 
line? Oh, no, we are not legislating 
against them. Weare legislating against 
the workers on the picket line. We are 
trying to deprive the American workers 
of whatever rights or bargaining power 
they have to bring about agreements by 
collective bargaining and obtain for 
themselves a decent living wage. That 
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is what is being done in this bill, and 
nothing else. Not a single finger is 
raised against management. Nota single 
finger is raised against the arbitrary, 
profit-bloated, arrogant empires of 
finance and industry. 

Not a single finger is raised against 
them in this bill. It is only and all 
organized labor that is made the target. 
We go after their right to picket, we go 
after their right to strike, we repeal all 
the guaranties that have been considered 
sacred since 1932. We repeal the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act. We even 
make possible the reinstatement of the 
“yellow dog” contract. Is this an effort 
to settle labor disputes? Oh, no. It is 
the legislative part of the drive to make 
organized labor weak and ineffective. 

Forget the sanctimonious declaration 
of policy in this bill. Forget the state- 
ment against involuntary servitude. 
You do not have to go to a man with a 
gun and say, “Go to work.” You do not 
have to use a gun or threat of jail, but, 
oh, how you can use a court order, a 
court order in a court of equity, a court 
order granted under the widest power in 
the world, restricted only by what the 
person who grants that order deems to 
be just and proper in complete contra- 
vention of the Norris-LaGuardia law and 
the National Labor Relations Act. 

Oh, yes; my Republican friends, go 
back to Pittsburgh and Cleveland and 
the otherelarge industrial cities and tell 
them again how you stand on the Norris- 
LaGuardia Anti-Injunction Act, and then 
tell them how you voted on this bill. 

This bill is part of an cffensive to break 
organized labor. Certain selfish interests 
in industry and in finance are deter- 
mined that the peace won by the people 
now must be exploited for their own self- 
ish interests. To them it is only one mo- 
tive, the same motive that guided them 
in 1929, the same motive that motivated 
their conduct which brought about the 
disaster of 1929, 1930, 1931, and 1932— 
profits, profits, and more profits, at the 
expense of the American people. On one 
hand they are trying to jack up prices 
and on the other hand they are trying to 
keep labor down on depressed wages, de- 
priving them of a decent standard of liv- 
ing. They do it by ruthlessly refusing to 
arbitrate, by ruthlessly refusing to medi- 
ate, by ruthelessly refusing to abide by 
decisions made by the President and the 
President’s representatives. ‘Then the 
offensive is launched in the Congress of 
the United States. Today an attack on 
labor’s rights, tomorrow on price control. 

Let us be frank about this thing. Let 
us call a spade a spade. This bill is a 
Republican bill on one side, supported 
by poll-tax Democrats on the other side. 
That is what this is. You cannot get 
away from it. Examine your roll call of 
yesterday and there you find it, a coali- 
tion, a coalition operating against the 
best interests of the people who toil in 
America. This offensive which has been 
launched in this Congress is just part of 
the war which has been launched 
throughout the country against men and 
women who toil by powerful industrial 
and financial corporations. Then you 
talk about the public’s interest. Is it in 
the interest of John Q. Public to force 
American workers to live at an indecent 
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standard of living? Is it in the interest o¢ 
the American public to force American 
children, the children of workers, to be 
deprived of the various opportunities this 
postwar period can give them? Is it 
in the interest of the American public 
to take away the buying power or to 
reduce the buying power of the men 
who work in the mines and the milljs 
and the factories of this country? Is it 
in the interest of the American public 
or in the interest of the American farmer 
to impoverish the working class in the 
richest country in the world? That is 
the question we must answer when we 
talk about the public’s interest. 

It is in the interest of the American 
public, of the dentist and the doctor and 
the lawyer and the salesman and the 
farmer and the grocery clerk that the 
American workers have purchasing 
power, it is to their interest that Amer- 
ican workers have a decent standard of 
living, it is to their interest that Amer- 
ican workers have their rights by which 
they can obtain for themselves this 
standard of living. It is in the interest of 
all of America that those rights remain 
inviolate despite the hysteria created by 
the press, yes; the press subsidized by 
full-page ads from the big industries of 
this country, and despite the hysteria 
that is being engendered here in the 
Congress of the United States. 

Let me go one step further. Place la- 
bor under Government by injunction— 
deprive labor of the rights under the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act—reinstate the 
possibilities for a yellow-dog ccniract— 
repeal the provisions and guarantees un- 
der the Norris-LaGuardia Act—and I 
tell you not only will you have an im- 
poverished working people in America, 
but you will have an economic crisis in 
this country which will bring more havoc 
than the war itself. Chain labor—de- 
stroy free labor, and, ladies and gentle- 
men of this House, we will be march- 
ing with seven league boots toward do- 
mestic fascism in these United States. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield one more minute to the gentleman 
from New York so that the record may 
be very clear. I do not want the gentle- 
man to leave the impression with the 
House, and I doubt whether he meant 
to leave the impression, that all those 
who voted for the rule yesterday were 
for the Case bill. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. No, that is not 
my intention, but I do say that an anal- 
ysis of that vote demonstrates conclu- 
sively what I have said, that in the main 
this legislation is supported by Republi- 
cans of a reactionary variety and in the 
main by a majority of the poll-tax Demo- 
crats of this House. As for the gentleman 
from West Virginia, these remarks do not 
apply to him. He has been a consistent 
friend of labor, and I know also that 
labor appreciates his support. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. I yield to the 
gentleman if I have the time. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield one more minute to the gentleman 
from New York. 
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Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. I want 
to say to the gentleman that I supported 
the rule yesterday. Had I not supported 
that rule and had the rest of us not sup- 
ported that rule, the gentleman could 
not have just made his speech. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. That is not so. 
Mr. Chairman, I decline to yield further. 
The gentleman has asked me a question 
and I would like to be permitted to an- 
swer it. That is obviously not so. The 
Rules Committee brought out a rule 
which made this Case antilabor bill in 
order. It was clearly the duty of those 
opposed to that bill to have voted against 
the rule. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has again 
expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Martin]. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I take this time to inquire of 
the majority leader as to the program 
for next week. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, on 
Monday the consent calendar will be 
called. Following that, we will continue 
the consideration of the present bill. On 
Tuesday, the private calendar will be 
called, and following that the bill now 
before the committee is scheduled for 
further consideration. If the present 
bill is not disposed of by Monday or 
Tuesday, of course, it will continue until 
disposed ot. Therefore, Monday, Tues- 
day, and Wednesday, have been set aside 
for the further consideration of this bill. 
However, if the bill is disposed of before 
Wednesday night and if the opportunity 
presents itself, then H. R. 4199, which 
is the civil-service bill relating to retire- 
ment of Members of Congress, will be 
brought up. Following that, House Joint 
Resolution 265 will be brought up, which 
relates to river and harbor projects. 
Then, H. R. 1118, which is the amend- 
ment to the act familiarly known as the 
Hatch Act. On Thursday and Friday, 
the War Department civil-functions ap- 
propriation bill is scheduled for consid- 
eration. If that bill is disposed of in 

lime on Friday so‘that any of these other 
bills which I have mentioned which may 
not have been taken up after the dispo- 
sition of the present bill and before the 
consideration of the War Department 
civil functions appropriation bill on 
Thursday, we will take them up in the 
— in which I have heretofore listed 
nem. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. The 
gentleman intends to dispense with Cal- 
endar Wednesday business? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Yes. 


_Mr. LANDIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
15 minutes to the gentleman from Mich- 
igan (Mr. Brapiey |. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, this is one of the few times 
that I find myself somewhat in agree- 
ment with the congenial gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Marcantonio] only, how- 
ever, in that I am opposed to both of 
these bills. I confess, however, that I 
could not find myself in agreement with 
him when, prior to Russia’s entry into 
the war, he consistently was one of the 





very few, if not the only, Member of 
Congress who voted against appropria- 
tions to afford badly needed munitions 
and matériel to the Army and the Navy. 

In fact you will recall from the debates 
at that time that the gentleman from 
New York frequently characterized 
World War II as a war between the Ger- 
man-Italian Axis, on the one hand, and 
the Wall Street-Downing Street Axis, on 
the other hand. When Russia was allied 
with Germany at the start of World War 
II, he was opposed to any appropriation 
that would help to rearm the United 
States, but the minute the Stalin-Hitler 
friendship broke up and Russia was in- 
vaded then immediately World War I 
became a war for freedom and his atti- 
tude and his subsequent votes changed 
completely. ° 

I have been unable to agree with him 
on many other votes; but in this instance 
I am in agreement with him, in opposi- 
tion to both of the bills under consid- 
eration. 

I did vote for the rule, and I will ex- 
plain why in a few minutes. But, as the 
gentleman from New York refused to 
yield further to me, I still insist on the 
point I made, that had we not voted for 
this rule we would have been telling the 
American people that the Congress of 
the United States was too yellow to dis- 
cuss and bring into this people’s forum 
for discussion by the people’s elected rep- 
resentatives the unfortunate picture of 
labor-management relations in this 
country today. 

Had we voted down the rule, as he 
sought to do, we would have been dodg- 
ing the issue and walking away from it; 
and the inspired speech just made by 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
MarRcCANTONIO] could not have been made 
in this public forum. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
MARCANTONIO] poses as a friend of labor, 
yet by his vote yesterday he would have 
denied the privilege to labor of having 
their Nation’s Representatives, their own 
partisans included—as the gentleman 
from New York frequently professes to 
be—the right to bring this present labor- 
management unrest on the floor for dis- 
cussion. By his vote of yesterday against 
this rule, I repeat, he could not have 
taken the floor here today in this debate 
and defended the rights of organized 
labor. I repeat also that by his vote he 
would have denied me as the Repre- 
sentative from my own district in Michi- 
gan the right to take this floor, as I 
am doing now, to explain to the people 
in my district why I feel both the ad- 
ministration’s fact-finding bill and the 
Case bill are woefully inadequate to cope 
with this present situation. By my vote 
for the rule yesterday I said, in effect, 
that I wanted this matter thrashed out 
on the floor of this House once and for 
all, and I believe I shall make myself 
perfectly clear as to why, having been 
given that opportunity, I can conscien- 
tiously say that I am opposed to both of 
these bills under present discussion. 

Now, I want to address myself to this 
legislation before us. 

I am unalterably opposed to the pas- 
sage of H. R. 4908, the administration’s 
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so-called fact-finding bill. I am just as 
unalterably opposed to the substitution 
of the so-called Case bill, H. R. 5262. 

I may say to my very good friend the 
gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 
RANDOLPH], acting chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Labor, who yesterday drew a 
parallel in this present extraordinary sit- 
uation to a prize fight, to the point that 
he might well have taken a page out of 
the life history of one rather notorious 
fighter, known as King Levinsky. If all 
this Labor Committee has had to do since 
December 3, 1945, when the President 
called for his fact-finding bill, was to 
bring this infamous piece of legislation 
to this floor, then I say he should have 
taken a leaf out of King Levinsky’s book, 
and the committee should have “stood in 
bed.” 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 


Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Yes, of 
course I yield. 
Mr. RANDOLPH. The _ gentleman 


knows I voted in the committee to report 
the President’s bill, H. R. 4908. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Iam sure 
I do not know how the gentleman voted 
in committee. I did not know those votes 
were regularly reported on the floor. I 
did hear the gentleman’s remarks yes- 
terday, in which he said he favored the 
President’s bill—which was adulterated 
before reporting. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I do not want you 
to identify the individuality of the gen- 
tleman with any group on any subject. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. I accept 
the gentleman’s remarks. I know he 
could not possibly personally approve of 
H. R. 4908 in its present form. 

I want to call to the gentleman’s at- 
tention one more observation about his 
reference to prize fights. I have a very 
high regard for the District of Columbia 
Boxing Commission and above all do I 
have an exceptionally high regard for the 
referees licensed by that Commission. 
They are eminently fair men. That has 
not been true for the past 12 years under 
labor-management relations where gov- 
ernment has sought to be the third man 
in the ring as the gentleman from West 
Virginia sought to illustrate. Inevitably 
the Government, as the referee, has ex- 
hibited it is biased and often published 
its preconceived biased decisions. Box- 
ing could not long flourish anywhere in 
the United States under such a set-up. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not expect to be 
here on Monday or Tuesday, whenever 
we have a vote for final passage, but I 
have made my position perfectly clear 
to our Republican leadership that I de- 
sire to be paired against the passage of 
either of these bills and I shall explain 
my position clearly in a very few minutes. 

I voted for the rule yesterday despite 
the fact that I felt there was some sin- 
cere logic in the position taken by my 
good friend, the gentleman from Califor- 
nia (Mr. WELCH], and my colleague, 
the gentleman from Michigan iMr. 
Hook], that it was unusual for the Rules 
Committee to report a rule making in 
order the substitution of the Case bill 
at a time when that bill had not even 
been printed, had not been considered by 
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the Labor Committee—to which it was 
properly referred—and indeed the pro- 
visions of which were not known to the 
membership of this House. 

However, despite the fact that this 
country is today enjoying the highest 
standard of living of any nation in the 
world, and probably the highest stand- 
ard of living ever attained by this Nation, 
nevertheless, the fact remains that we 
are not enjoying the highest standard 
that would be possible were it not for the 
present unprecedented gigantic labor- 
management warfare. Thisis a very se- 
rious situation facing us today. Aside 
from the fact that management and 
labor are at loggerheads, two undeni- 
able facts must be clearly understood. 
You cannot have prosperity returning to 
us in the postwar world without there is 
purchasing power, and you cannot have 
prosperity without consumer goods are 
available to satisfy that purchasing 
power. It comes right back to a funda- 
mental law of economics. There must 
first of all be a demand and there must 
be a supply to equal that demand and 
when the two are coequal there will be 
no such thing as inflation—government 
bureaucrats to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 

I hold here a dollar bill. I am fortu- 
nate. Iam one Member of Congress who 
still has a dollar in his pocket; most of 
us have not. This dollar bill is simply a 
symbol of purchasing power. When you 
inflate wages and you inflate the cost of 
living nobody is better off; you are 
simply reducing the value of this symbol, 
this dollar bill, insofar only as it applies 
to an active wage earner. 

So, in this unfortunate present labor- 
management controversy, we find that 
management is not able to produce, 
therefore, there is no supply. But the 
tragic thing is that all of these hundreds 
of thousands—yes, millions—of laborers, 
who are out on strike are today rapidly 
being forced to cash in their wartime sav- 
ings—being forced to liquidate the nor- 
mal postwar demand, as it were—and 
so, if the forces of supply and demand 
are to continue in operation—and they 
will continue in operation, Government 
to the contrary notwithstanding—and 
when this issue is completely settled, we 
may, it is true, have a goodly supply of 
postwar goods, but a supply going into 
an already liquidated postwar demand. 
What, therefore, is the inevitable result? 
Under this present controversy, manage- 
ment by its stubborness is frittering away 
the greatest potential cash market in 
history, by being unable to produce the 
supply necessary to meet that potential 
market. Labor, on the other hand, has 
adopted a stubborn program by which it 
is frittering away, through a process of 
liquidation, the greatest potential con- 
sumer demand in all history. 

When this warfare is all over if labor 
is not in the market to buy the products 
of industry, then industry and labor will 
equally suffer. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems to me the situ- 
ation is apropos to a motto long ago 
adopted by our own Michigan Depart- 
ment of Conservation, which is emblaz- 
oned by signs on the trees all through 
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our forests. It reads: “Everyone loses 
when timber burns.” 

Today everyone is losing because man- 
agement and labor are not together with 
both of them putting their shoulders to 
the wheel. We might well say now— 
“Everyone loses when management locks 
out—or labor strikes.” Well, what are we 
to do about it? Outin Michigan we edu- 
cate the people to the fact that “‘every- 
one loses when timber burns.” And so 
that, Mr. Chairman, is why I voted for 
the rule yesterday. I wanted it not to 
be said of me that I would deny myself 
and other Members of this House an op- 
portunity to discuss the present labor- 
management unrest picture and try to 
find some solution for it and at least to 
attempt in my feeble way to offer some 
advice which I hope will be educati-nal. 

Mr. SAVAGE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Of 
course, I yield. 

Mr. SAVAGE. The gentleman is per- 
fectly right, everybody loses when tim- 
ber burns, because when the fire is over 
the rest of timber does not grow any 
faster. But it is different with a strike, 
because the workers do gain when they 
strike and gain a pay raise. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. I dis- 
agree with the gentleman. If he will re- 
call my remarks just a few minutes ago 
he will remember that I said they were 
already spending their war bonds and 
cash they had saved up. Where is that 
purchasing power to buy these consumer 
goods when once again they come back 
on the market? 

Mr. SAVAGE. Well, they are looking 
ahead. They will have more purchasing 
power in the long run. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. They 
will not if we continue to up the prices. 
As I said a few minutes ago, this dollar 
is simply a symbol. If you pay a man 
$10 a day and it costs him $9 a day to 
live, he is no better off than if he got $1 
a day and it cost him 90 cents a day to 
live. 

Mr. SAVAGE. The workers are not 
to blame for inflation. That responsi- 
bility is on the Congress. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. I dis- 
agree with the gentleman. You cannot 
raise the cost of producing things with- 
out increasing the sales price; otherwise 
there will be no employment in this 
country. 

Mr. SAVAGE, I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. I am 
always glad to yield to the gentleman. 

I want to say this to the gentleman. 
I think his fundamental philosophy is 
wrong, just as I believe Mr. Truman was 
wrong when he said in his annual mes- 
sage that industry could readily grant 
higher wages, but on the other hand he 
injects the OPA into the picture and says 
that industry shall not have higher 
prices. Who is the real sufferer among 
those whom we would like to call Mr. 
and Mrs. John Q. Public? The real suf- 
ferers are thosé who have what we call 
static income. By that I refer primarily 
to those widows and orphans who live 
off an income that their husband and 
father laid away for them in the form 
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of life-insurance policies and what he 
then considered rock-bound investments 
“secure until the judgment day doth 
come.” Those poor folks have a fixeq 
income based on the value of the dollar 
as it was on the day that papa invested 
it for them. If we permit a spira} of 
wage increases and a spiral of rising 
prices to compensate for them neither 
the capitalist who holds huge blocks of 
stock in industry is going to suffer nor 
is the wage earner. The capitalist, it js 
true, may suffer a lower return on his 
investments but even if he got the higher 
rate, our tax laws will take care of him 
and take it away from him in an eyer- 
increasing amount as his income ip. 
creases. The wage earner meanwhile 
will, it is true, as you point out, get a 
higher wage per hour and per day and 
per month but he has to pay more for 
everything he wants to buy with that 
money. Therefore he is no better off 
than he was before he got the wage in- 
crease. I repeat, if the dollar returned 
to its value before Mr. Roosevelt started 
monkeying with it, with the consent of 
a rubber-stamp Congress, if he then got 
a dollar a day for his efforts and it cost 
him 90 cents a day to live, he would be 
just as well off as he would be under the 
present or prospective future dollar if 
he gets $10 per day and it costs him $9 
a day to live. He has only 10 percent 
left to save up for a rainy day and that 
is what you call inflation. It just alters 
the relative—the effective value—of this 
symbol—the dollar bill. But who suffers 
when inflation sets in? I repeat, it is 
the widows and orphans most of all be- 
cause they have a steady fixed income 
and by this program that some of you 
choose to follow, of constantly increas- 
ing wages, and rising prices will of neces- 
sity follow, the inevitable result is 
that the value of the dollar that these 
poor widows and orphans get from the 
savings which daddy put away for a 
rainy day will go down and down and 
down. Is that the program you want to 
follow? 

As was said here yesterday by the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. HAtteck], 
President Truman, who seems to have 
proven himself beyond all shadow of 
doubt woefully incapable of dealing with 
the present crisis, challenged the Con- 
gress on December 3 of 1945 to enact 
fact-finding legislation recommended by 
him and presumably as contained in 
H. R. 4908 or, failing to do so, recom- 
mend remedial legislation in its stead. 

In my humble opinion—as I have said 
previously—neither of these two bills 
before us at the time, and in their pres- 
ent form, would help in the slightest 
manner to clear up the present labor- 
management disputes. 

You cannot legislate to prevent strikes. 
The Constitution guarantees every man 
the right to work or not to work, just as 
he pleases. 

Let us look at these two bills. The 
President’s fact-finding proposal is sim- 
ply that, and nothing more. The bill 
provides that: 

Whenever the Secretary of Labor finds— 

(1) that there is a labor dispute in which 
the agencies of the Government charged with 
the functions of mediation and conciliation 
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nave been unable to bring the parties to 
agreement and have been unable to induce 
the parties voluntarily to submit the con- 
troversy to arbitration; and 

(2) that a stoppage of work seriously af- 
fecting the national public interest— 


And so forth. In other words when 
the Secretary of Labor finds such things 
do exist—and he would not have to look 
very far today to find them—then what 
is he supposed to do? Well, in effect, the 
bill says he is to certify such findings to 
the President. 

Now is not that illuminating? And 
then the bill provides under section 3 
(a): 

At any time within 5 days after the date 
of such certification by the Secretary of La- 
bor, the President, in his discretion, may 
eppoint a board to investigate such labor dis- 
pute and to make a report containing its 
findings of fact and recommendations with 
respect to such dispute. Such board shall 
be composed of three or more persons, none 
of whom has any pecuniary or other private 
interest in the employers or employees who 
are parties to the dispute. The board shall 
proceed expeditiously to make a thorough 
investigation of all facts which it deems 
relevant to the dispute. The board shall 
give the parties to the dispute a full and fair 
hearing, which shall include an opportunity 
to present evidence in support of their claims 
and an opportunity to present their case in 
person, by counsel, or by their representa- 
tives. 

Then it goes on to say: 

Within 20 days after the date of its ap- 
pointment, the board shall submit to the 
President a report containing its findings of 
fact and such recommendations concern- 
ing the dispute as the board deems appro- 
priate. The time for submitting the report 
of the board may be extended by agreement 
of the parties, or their representatives, with 
the approval of the President. Any agree- 
ment extending such time shall be published 
in the Federal Register. 


Now then, the bill goes on to say that— 

Each of the members of such board shall 
receive compensation at such rate, not ex- 
ceeding $100 a day, as may be fixed by the 
President, and shall receive his necessary 
travel and other expenses incurred in con- 
nection with the work of the board— 


Now it has been the history of the fact- 
finding boards so far—which I remind 
you are entirely without congressional 
sanction but which the President has 
been employing presumably under the 
War Powers Act—he selects as impartial 
referees either his own cronies from 
Missouri or maybe some college pro- 
fessors. Now I know that college pro- 
fessors have been woefully underpaid 
for many years, and I am in favor of 
their earning a lot more money. But 
they can earn more serving on one of the 
President’s fact-finding boards in this 
H. R. 4908 than they can earn in a year 
of teaching in college and what is the 
inevitable result? Of course, they are 
going to try to make it. Let us take a 
hypothetical case under H. R. 4908. 

A union serves notice they are going 
‘o strike, The Secretary of Labor, after 
diligent consideration”—and I stress the 
Word “diligent”—determines that they 
mean what they say and he so certifies to 
the President and the President appoints 
three college professors as a fact-finding 
board, They are “impartial”—that is 
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determined in advance. They have no 
interest on behalf of the employer or the 
employee. They are scheduled to get 
$100 per day and their expenses. They 
are supposed to sit in consideration for at 
least 20 days and the President may ex- 
tend that for as long as he desires, so 
long as he publishes it in the Federal 
Register. I do not question the integrity 
of these gentlemen when I say they are 
probably hungry and want to pick up 
some sound money and they, too, are 
probably looking ahead to a rainy day. 
And so what is the answer? They go to 
labor and they say: “We are afraid we 
cannot arrive at a decision in this matter 
in the 20 days allotted to us so we will 
have to ask for an extension of time.” 
Labor, one of the participants in the dis- 
pute, naturally hopes for a favorable 
finding in its own corner. So is labor go- 
ing to object to their extension of delib- 
erations? I think not. And then these 
$100-a-day boys go to management and 
they say: “We are afraid that we cannot 
determine—and I am sure they cannot— 
whether you have the ability to pay this 
demanded increase until we have further 
time to study your records, present, past, 
and projected future.” Management is 
not likely to object to such an extension 
on their part. Is it? Thus, both labor 
and management are perfectly willing 
to give these poor hungry souls an addi- 
tiona! 20, 30, or 60 days to work out their 
fact-finding and Uncle Sam continues 
to pay the bill day after day and who 
gains? Nobody except these college pro- 
fessors and I am sure that any univer- 
sity in the land would be glad to grant 
them leave of absence to serve on any of 
the President’s fact-finding committees. 
But who loses? Everyone loses when 
timber burns. 

And so what? Eventually they make a 
report and then what? Not one blessed 
thing in this bill. 


They just simply make a report to the 


President—and then what? 
the answer, I cannot. Is that a solu- 
tion? Is that a solution to labor- 
management unrest? Is that what Mr. 
Truman wants? Well, if he does, it is 
just about as demagogic as much of the 
stuff that has been coming out of the 
White House these days. It is just plain 
eyewash. It is shadow-boxing. It is the 
most asinine piece of legislation I have 
ever seen in the 8 years I have been on 
the floor of this House. 

Now let us analyze the Case substitute, 
H. R. 5262. What does it do? It starts 
out with a beautiful declaration of policy 
setting forth all our woes and difficulties 
and it reads very prettily. But the point 
is—how does it intend to cope with this 
labor-management situation? It pro- 
poses to set up another bureaucracy 
called the Labor-Management Media- 
tion Board— 

Which shall be composed of six or more 
members appointed by the President * * *. 
The Board shall consist of a number of 
members representative of employers, a like 
number representative of employees, and a 
number of disinterested members repre- 
sentative of the public * * *. The Presi- 
dent shall appoint, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, a chairman, a 
vice chairman, and secretary of the Board 
from among the public members. 
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It provides that those members shall 
have 3-year staggered terms of office— 
the chairman shall receive $12,000 per 
year and the other two $10,000 per year. 

There is no provision made as to how 
the employers shall have any voice in 
the selection of their representatives. 
There is no provision made as to how the 
employees shall select their members. 
The entire contrel is left in the hands of 
the White House. And it seems to me 
inevitable that under this proposal the 
President, following natural human and 
political inclinations would select as 
chairman, vice chairman, and secretary, 
and among the others as well, men or 
women who were committed to follow 
his own political philosophy with respect 
to labor policies and so—is either man- 
agement or labor going to get a fair 
break in this picture? Of course not. 
They are up against a stacked deck to 
start with. 

Mr. Chairman, as I view this broad 
picture of labor-management unrest I 
have come to the very definite conclusion 
that what we need today is not more 
legislation. We need the repeal of cer- 
tain legislation on the books today. 
Fundamentally and basically, I insist 
that what we need to do if we are to put 
an end to labor-management unrest and 
indeed open warfare as it exists today, we 
must take Government once and for ail 
out of the picture a= the third party in 
the guise of referee in labor-management 
arguments. We have floundered along 
here for 12 long years or more with Gov- 
ernment sticking its nose into labor and 
management—yes, into our very lives 
and into our homes—with the inevitable 
result that everyone comes off second 
best; except the New Deal politicians who 
seek reelection. 

Here is the political situation as I see 
it. The New Deal, sitting in the balance 
in labor-management disputes, seeks to 
buy off management on the one hand 
with ever-increasing campaign contribu- 
tions and then turns around and seeks 
the same contributions from the unions 
and the only reason the unions do not 
have to contribute quite as much as 
management is because after all unions 
and the administration think the unions 
can swing a certain bloc of votes their 
way. In my opinion American labor is 
going to vote its own individual convic- 
tions now and forever more. They have 
been bunkoed Icng enough and they are 
getting sick and tired of it. No labor 
union—not excepting the CIO—PAC— 
has been able to deliver the votes they 
claimed could be delivered although I 
admit it has proven to be a powerful 
voice. And management long since has 
learned that it has no appreciable bloc 
of votes to deliver. 

Mr. Chairman, I dislike to differ with 
the leadership of my Party but I want to 
state unequivocably that our Party has 
suffered ignominious defeat at the polls 
under two paid stcoges—namely, Wen- 
dell Willkie and Thomas E. Dewey—and 
this present move on the part of my Party 
is just as stupidly conceived and igno- 
minious as was their “me, too” policy. I 
do not subscribe to it. The honest 
American laboring man, I believe, fully 
subscribes to my policy that we should 
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take Government out of the picture and 
let labor and management sit across the 
board and argue sincerely and honestly. 
I believe in collective bargaining. I was 
brought up that way. My dad was an em- 
ployer of labor many years ago and he 
never had labor disputes or a strike be- 
cause he did honestly bargain collective- 
ly, and I must say this also that he paid 
the highest wages paid in that particular 
industry and the men were happy and 
satisfied, and he called every man by his 
first name and when they were in trouble 
they went to him first, last, and all the 
time for years and he always gave succor 
to them when he was able and when he 
knew they needed it. I repeat, you are 
not going to settle this present labor un- 
rest by further injection of the Govern- 
ment into the picture because it is always 
political in its background and it cannot 
help to solve the preblem. But to get 
back to this present situation facing the 
country today. 

The people are getting sick and tired 
of the present situation because this tri- 
umvirate, with Government sitting in as 
the arbitrator in these disputes, has 
proven to be entirely unsuccessful. In- 
evitably whoever the Government mem- 
bers are—the so-called public mem- 
bers—who have sought to be the third 
party in these disputes, they have proven 
to be biased, have proven to be preju- 
diced, and on occasion after occasion 
they have made public their decisions in 
advance with the inevitable result that 
neither labor nor management is satis- 
fied, and they start sniping at each other 
from the very moment that any contract 
has been signed, which has been done 
inevitably under Government duress. 

Mr. Chairman, when this Congress in 
its wisdom determines once and for all to 
stop making a political football of indus- 
trial unrest, of labor-management dis- 
putes; when this Congress determines 
once and for all that there shall hence- 
forth be honest collective bargaining 
straight across the board between man- 
agement and labor only and no third 
party present, then, and not until then, 
will industrial peace return to America, 
and then, and not until then, will all of 
us enjoy the fruits of the American sys- 
tem of free enterprise. No, Mr. Chair- 
man, I cannot bring myself in clear con- 
science to vote for either of those bills in 
their present form, and I have asked to 
be paired against them. I want to see 
the unions protected. I want to see the 
membership of those unions protected. 
The membership wants to return to work; 
they want steady income; they want to 
be able to spend their wartime savings 
for the purchase of the good things of 
life that they have wanted for all these 
years. And I want to see management 
freed to proceed in harmonious relations 
with labor to produce those things, and 
I want to keep Government out of the 
picture as the third party. To do that 
requires a complete review of the provi- 
sions of the Wagner Act by the Commit- 
tee on Labor, and I suggest to them they 
make that review in the immediate fu- 
ture. That is the most important job 
that should be before that committee to- 
day, and having done so, then come on 
the floor of this House with a real bill, 
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honestly conceived and sincerely offered 
as an attempt to give management and 
labor the right to put their own house in 
order without the inevitable political in- 
fluence of the White House. I repeat, 
we do not need more legislation at this 
time. We need less new legislation— 
rather the repeal of legislation already 
on the books, and a lot of it. 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Chairman, I yield to 
the gentleman from Indiana | Mr. Map- 
DEN] such time as he may desire. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I am 
opposed to H. R. 4908, which was re- 
ported cut by a divided vote from the 
House Labor Committee. This bill is 
merely serving as an entree for the pro- 
posed substitute Case bill, H. R. 5262, 
which will be offered as an amendment to 
the original committee bill. 

The so-called Case bill is the most bitter 
antilabor legislation which has been pre- 
sented in the history of Congress. This 
legislation is being presented now be- 
cause labor’s enemies realize the minds of 
the American people are greatly confused 
over mammoth reconversion problems 
which are the natural result of economic 
upheaval incident to a great world war. 

The so-called Smith-Connaliy bill 
which was enacted for the purpose of 
curbing labor-management difficulties 
and strikes, passed this House during the 
confusion and frenzy incident to the 
miners’ strike of 2 yearsago. The Smith- 
Connally bill has proved to be a great 
mistake and a failure. Its sponsors have 
openly admitted that it was all-advised 
and impractical. 

If the legislation now under considera- 
tion is enacted into law, it will contribute 
greatly to additional strifé and animosity 
in labor-management’s negotiations and 
will hamper reconversion beyond meéas- 
ure. H. R. 5262, the so-called Case bill, 
repeals the Norris-LaGuardia Anti-In- 
junction Act and in so doing, authorizes 
Federal injunctions against labor indis- 
criminately. This legislation practically 
nullifies the National Labor Relations 
Act. It is a blow at the liberties of all 
free Americans. 

The right to work or strike is not 
merely the most important privilege and 
asset of a labor organization; it is one of 
the inherent rights of free citizens un- 
der a democratic form of government. 
Hitler abandoned the right to strike 
through the destruction of labor unions 
and substituted for it industrial serfdom. 
The Case bill is trying to accomplish in- 
directly what Adolf Hitler accomplished 
directly. 

This bill invites the Federal courts to 
enjoin the legitimate acts of organized 
labor and it also invites employers to dis- 
criminate against employees for picket- 
ing by removing the protection of the 
National Labor Relations Act. The rights 
of workers which have been won over a 
half century of bitter struggle will be 
wiped out by this legislation. The entire 
bill is ill-conceived and prejudicial to 
the rights of free American citizenship. 

The House Rules Committee usurped 
unreasonable and dictatorial powers in 
issuing a rule for the consideration of 
this legislation. The so-called substi- 
tute Case bill is being presented on the 
floor without an opportunity for public 
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hearings of any kind or description. The 
Rules Committee met ostensibly to 

a rule for the emasculated legislation re. 
ported out by the House Labor Commit- 
tee. The reactionary members of the 
Rules Committee, in total disregard to 
the rights of the House membership, 
issued a gag rule, giving to the member. 
ship a piece of legislation which was 
unheard of previous to the consideration 
of this bill on the floor yesterday. 

The prohibition legislation of 25 years 
ago, the Smith-Connally bill, and other 
repressive measures were enacted under 
public confusion and personal prejudice, 
all to the eventual regret of its sponsors 
and damage to the American people. 

This antilabor legislation comes with- 
in this category; and, if enacted, wil] 
haunt its sponsors, contribute to indus- 
trial strife, and postpone reconversion 
and peacetime prosperity indefinitely, 

Mr. LANDIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Hancock}, 

Mr. HANCOCK. Mr. Chairman, be- 
fore this debate closes I think the Rec- 
orp should show the views of the Bar 
Association of the State of New York 
on industrial relations. A _ resolution 
was adopted by the association at its an- 
nual convention in New York City last 
week which reflects the opinion of a 
large segment of the leading lawyers 
of the State, and which I believe repre- 
sents the feeling of the great majority 
of Americans who have no private ax 
to grind. 

The resolution declares that the 
maintenance of industrial democracy 
and with it the interests both of labor 
organizations and the public require 
that the form of organization of labor 
groups and the conduct thereof be con- 
sidered as affected with a public interest; 
that the law should set up standards 
which, first, will provide for the periodic 
election of officers, the voting rights of 
members, the accountability for funds 
collected and disbursed and other pro- 
visions to make labor unions more truly 
representative, and, seccnd, will assure 
not only the observance by such organiza- 
tions of the sanctity of contracts, with 
appropriate obligations and sanctions 
similar to those imposed by law on the 
employer, and also the regulation of the 
right to strike where the public health, 
safety, and welfare are involved. 

I think State laws as well as Federal 
law is necessary to accomplish these 
objectives. So far as I am concerned 
they will be my guideposts in voting on 
the legislation now before the House 
and any future legislation that may 
come before us. 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 
minutes to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin {Mr. BreMILier]. 

Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Chairman, 
earlier this afternoon several attempts 
were made on this floor to create the im- 
pression that the only organization op- 
posing the Case bill was the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations. Great and 
deserved tribute was paid by some speak- 
ers on the Republican side of the House 
to the American Federation of Labor 
and to one of the components of the 
American Federation of Labor, the re- 
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cently reaffiliated United Mine Workers 
of America. The inference was made 
that these groups were not opposed to 
the measure. 

I think it is well to- keep the record 
straight and to recognize that it is not 
just the CIO that is fighting the Case bill 
with all of the resources it can command 
but likewise the American Federation 
of Labor and the United Mine Workers 
are opposing the bill. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BIEMILLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. I was 
just going to bring in that point. Both 
the United Mine Workers of America and 
the American Federation of Labor are 
unalterably opposed to the Case bill 
They want exactly the provision I advo- 
cated, to take Government out of the po- 
sition of third party in industrial dis- 





. I am not so sure 
that you would find complete agreement 
in that, because the gentleman will re- 
call that at the recent labor-manage- 
ment conference, in which the A. F. of L. 
and the United Mine Workers partici- 
pated, both reaffirmed their faith in the 
National Labor Relations Board. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. I believe 
that was the position of Mr. John Lewis 
and Mr. William Green in the last month. 
They both assured me that was their 
personal position, 

Mr. BIEMILLER. On the Case bill, I 
want to read a telegram that I think 
every Member has received, a telegram 
signed by William Green, president of the 
American Federation of Labor. The tel- 
egram states: 


The American Federation of Labor is deeply 
concerned over H. R. 5262 introduced in the 
House yesterday and scheduled for general 
debate today. The American Federation of 
Labor hereby protests most forcefully the 
consideration of this bill which has for its 
purpose the destruction of fundamental and 
constitutional rights of workers without the 
holding of public hearings thereon. This bill 
would impose unlimited liability for dam- 
ages upon workers and their unions and 
would destroy their right to act as bargain- 
ing agencies for alleged violation of the law 
while no similar penalties are imposed upon 
employers for similar violation. It is incon- 
ceivable that Congress would wipe from the 
statutes of the Nation the Norris-LaGuardia 
Act passed in 1932 and signed by President 
Hoover without even aceording labor the op- 
portunity to present its reasons in opposition 
to such drastic action. The repeal of the 
basic provisions of the Norris-LaGuardia Act 
is in effect the reestablishment of the false 
and repudiated doctrine of conspiracy in 
labor cases and it will bring back the evil of 
government by injunction condemned in both 
the Democratic and Republican platforms of 
1912 and which resulted in the passage of the 
Clayton Act of 1914. The establishment of a 
mediation board with power and procedure 
for functioning as provided in the bill re- 
quires much thought and consideration in 
order to assure a fair and impartial tribunal. 
It is apparent it has not had such considera- 
tion. The American Federation of Labor re- 
quests that full hearings be held on this bill 
and that representatives of labor be accorded 
the opportunity to appear at such hearings to 
acquaint the committee with facts and in- 
formation which will clearly establish that 
the passage of this bill will not bring peace 
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and harmony in industrial relations but on 
the contrary will cause confusion, chaos, in- 
justice, and will disrupt industrial relations 
as long as this bill remains law. 


Purthermore, Mr. Chairman, every 
Member of the House has also today re- 
ceived a wire from another distinguished 
leader of the American Federation of La- 
bor, Daniel J. Tobin, president of the In- 
ternational Teamsters’ Union, urging de- 
feat of the measure now before the 
House. And before sorheone hastens to 
remind me that Mr. Tobin has headed the 
labor committee of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee in the last several elec- 
tions, let me also remind the House that 
the wire from the American Federation 
of Labor is signed officially “By direction 
of the executive council, American Fed- 
eration of Labor, William Green, presi- 
dent.” One of the members of the exec- 
utive council of the American Federation 
of Labor is William Hutcheson, president 
of the Carpenters’ Union, who has held 
a comparable position with the Repub- 
lican National Committee to that held by 
Daniel J. Tobin with the Democratic Na- 
tional Campaign Committee. 

Likewise you will recall that only dur- 
ing the past week. John L. Lewis has been 
again made a member of the executive 
council of the American Federation of 
Labor. 

Neither Mr. Hutcheson nor Mr. Lewis, 
in recent years, have been closely asso- 
ciated with Democratic Party politics. 
Those of you on the Republican side who 
have been heeding the siren calls of your 
leadership to vote for this vicious bill 
aimed at the heart of the labor movement 
had best think twice before casting such 
a vote. 

I bring these facts out on the floor to 
refute the sly attempts that have been 
made today by certain individuals to in- 
fer that only the CIO was opposed to the 
Case bili and by indirection give the un- 
derstanding that the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and United Mine Workers 
were not particularly interested in this 
fight. Contrary evidence is before us and 
I think it belongs in the Recorp. 

Now, there are two or three other points 
that I want to make in the limited time 
that I have today. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BIEMILLER. I am glad to yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. The gentleman 
has presented the views of leaders of 
organized labor. Our problem is whether 
there should be any attempt to regu- 
late organized labor. While the views 
of the gentleman are very forceful and 
such as to give us pause, does the gen- 
tleman feel that a Member of Congress 
should be controlled in considering the 
regulation of a certain group by the 
views of that particular group? 

Mr. BIEMILLER. Not at all. I re- 
peat, I was simply making the statement 
that I wanted to clear up any misunder- 
standing that might have arisen on this 
floor from the witting or unwitting at- 
tempt to create the impression that the 
American Federation of Labor and the 
United Mine Workers were not in this 
fight as much as wasthe CIO. With ref- 
erence to the point which the gentleman 
raises, I believe it is the duty of a Mem- 
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ber of Congress to act on legislation be- 
fore us in accordance with the dictates 
of his own conscience and as he believes 
is in the best interests of the public as 
a whole. 

That is the reason I am opposed to 
the Case bill. I believe very definitely 
that those who are asking us to pass the 
Case bill want to create a situation 
whereby the workers would be intimi- 
dated from asking for legitimate wage 
increases which they need and to which 
they are entitled, if we are to maintain 
purchasing power in the United States. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BIEMILLER. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
The gentleman always makes a very 
clear and understandable statement. 
There is no trouble about knowing his 
position on these matters. I will ask the 
gentleman’s opinion if it is best for the 
country as a whole, capital and labor and 
the consumers, for either management 
or labor to have its way completely in 
legislative matters? 

Mr. BIEMILLER. I think all legisla- 
tion is the result of compromise. I do 
not know of a single piece of legislation 
that has ever been placed on the statute 
books of any State or of the United 
States that has not been the result of 
compromise. I think that is the situa- 
tion we have at the present time. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Does the gentleman believe it would be 
best for the country as a whole to have 
it settled by compromise rather than for 
one party or the other to have its way 
completely ? 

Mr. BIEMILLER. I do not think ei- 
ther party does have its own Way com- 
pletely. I think we have a compromise 
on the statute books at the present time. 
I do not believe it is a one-sided law. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
I am talking about the general policy. 

Mr. BIEMILLER. As a general policy, 
I agree that compromise legislation is 
always what we get out of legislative 
bodies. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, a few minutes ago 
I was referring to the fact that the work- 
ers of this country must have purchas- 
ing power sufficient to buy back the goods 
they produce, if we are to maintain a 
sound, stable economy in the United 
States. The workers of this country are 
confronted, as one Member after another 
has demonstrated in the well of this 
House during the past 2 days, with a seri- 
ous drop in their purchasing power. If 
that purchasing power is permitted to 
continue, if the management of certain 
great aggregations of capital in this 
country are permitted to hold down the 
wages of the workers, we are heading di- 
rectly for the kind of a bust we had in 
1929, and probably for a much worse one. 

Every student of economics recognizes 
that without sufficient purchasing power 
in the hands of the people you cannot 
keep a stable economy functioning. The 
workers of this country in trying to keep 
up their wage levels, their take-home pay 
level to where it was during the war, are 
rendering the best service they can to- 
ward maintaining the United States on 
an even keel. 
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Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BIEMILLER. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I understcod the 
gentleman to say that capitalists are try- 
ing to ho!d down wages. Does the gen- 
tleman go so far as to contend that there 
is no competition, for example, between 
Ford and General Motors and other 
manufacturers of automobiles, and that 
they are all in a conspiracy to hold down 
wages? 

Mr. BIEMILLER. No. If the gentle- 
man had been before the Rules Commit- 
tee the other day, I answered that same 
question by pointing out that I, for one, 
had never maintained there was a gen- 
eral conspiracy inside the automobile 
industry. What I have maintained con- 
sistently—and what other Members on 
this floor have maintained—is that there 
has been a conspiracy on the part of 
certain Wall Street financial interests, 
particularly the du Pont and Morgan 
groups, who control General Motors, who 
control United States Steel, and who 
control the General Electric Co. But 
certainly no one would ever include 
Ford in that conspiracy because the rela- 
tionships between Ford and Wall Street, 
as the gentleman well knows, have never 
been cordial. I know of no tie-up be- 
tween Wall Street and Ford. I am talk- 
ing about the set-up that manifests it- 
self, to my mind at least, in a working 
conspiracy between General Motors, 
General Electric, and United States 
Steel, through the du Pont and Morgan 
control of those companies. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Does the gentleman 
not think there are other industries in 
the same line that give those companies 
enough competition to raise wages? 

Mr. BIEMILLER. I regret to say I 
have never yet seen much evidence, from 
my study of the American economic 
order, that wages are raised primarily 
through competition between competing 
capitalistic interests. On the contrary, 
Iam convinced from my study of Ameri- 
can economic history that the only rea- 
son we have as high a standard of living 
as we have in this country, and rela- 
tively high level of wages, has been be- 
cause of the determined fight which the 
workers of this country have put up 
through their own unions to make sure 
that they are adequately protected. 

In the present situation it is true that 
Chrysler and Ford have settled with the 
euto workers union. They sat around 
the bargaining table and have settled 
with the union, but I believe that the 
strike of the General Motors workers had 
some influence on the settlement in Ford 
and in Chrysler. 

Furthermore, the history of wages in 
the United States shows two things very 
clearly; it shows first of all that wages of 
unorganized workers always follow the 
trend set by the wages of organized work- 
ers. The most recent example is when 
Ford agreed upon an increase in wages to 
organized workers in the shop, the very 
next day it granted a 15-percent increase 
to workers in the offices and other occu- 
pations that did not come under the 
UAW. The second general observation 
about the trend of wages in the United 
States is this: There is an amazingly 
close correlation between total wage pay- 


ments and total farm income in the 
United States; the two go up and down 
together. The farmers in this country 
are prosperous when total wage pay- 
ments are high. The farmers in this 
country. have low income when the total 
wage payments are low. These two 
curves are so parallel year after year 
that no one can come to any conclusion 
but that the prosperity of the farmer 
depends upon the prosperity of the wage 
earner in the city—on factory pay rolls. 

Mr. SAVAGE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BIEMILLER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Washington. 

Mr. SAVAGE. I wanted to say that 
in wage negotiations, and I am sure the 
gentieman who has the floor has had 
plenty of experience, competition has a 
tendency to drive wages down, because 
the employer when negotiating with his 
workers will tell them that he cannot 
pay more and compete with his competi- 
tor. Is not that right? 

Mr. BIEMILLER. Many times em- 
ployers have raised that point in wage 
negotiations. I repeat my earlier state- 
ment that without their unions Ameri- 
can workers would not enjoy the work- 
ing conditions and wages they have to- 
day. Furthermore, just as eternal vigi- 
lance is the price of liberty, so is it the 
price of economic well-being. That is 
why I view with such alarm measures 
like the Case bill, which would destroy 
the power of the unions to protect the 
American standard of living. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has expired. 

Mr. LANDIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
8 minutes to the gentleman from Kansas 
(Mr. Ress]. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
in the discussion concerning strikes and 
disputes between management and la- 
bor, emphasis has been placed upon the 
rights, demands, and protection of man- 
agement, as well as that of labor. I do 
not minimize either of these factors, but 
I do believe that too little consideration 
has been given to the third party in- 
volved in this problem, that is, the gen- 
eral public, who is entitled to protection 
under the law. 

Consideration of the public interest 
has been sorely neglected. Regardless 
as to who may be blamed, the impact 
of strikes upon the public has been dra- 
matically illustrated in the past few 
weeks. Reconversion has been delayed. 
Even food distribution has been seriously 
affected by reason of strikes and work 
stoppages. Economic losses to everybody 
are terrific. Suppose the farmers of this 
country should decide that because these 
disputes prevent them from securing the 
things they want, they should withhold 
their produce from market for 30 or 90 
days. We could have a situation still 
more complicated with which to deal. 
Farmers need plows, tractors, and all 
kinds of machinery, just as other con- 
sumers need vacuum cleaners, radios, 
electric irons, and ice boxes. 

As I have said on other occasions, the 
factor of public interest has not received 
the attention it deserves. In normal 
times, temporary failure of management 
and labor to arbitrate their differences 
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and reach conciliatory decisions may not 
affect the public interest: 

Our country is on the threshold of re. 
conversion. Relations between manage. 
ment and labor assume tremendous im. 
portance. People demand that the Goy. 
ernment take action to bring about a set- 
tlement of these strikes, so consumer 
goods can again flow freely in the chan- 
nels of commerce. 

We have a peculiar situation, where 
millions of people, both here and abroad, 
are seeking to buy scarce American- 
made commodities and are willing to 
pay the prices. Never before in our his. 
tory has there been more money invest- 
ed in stocks, bonds, savings accounts, 
and the like, yet the thing that prevents 
our greates* era of prosperity is the faij- 
ure on the part of management and la- 
bor to settle disagreements involving 
wage increases in strike-bound indus- 
tries, which, in some cases, involves less 
than a few cents per hour. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not in favor of 
runaway prices. Inflation would be 
ruinous to our country, but I do think 
the administration leaders have been too 
prone to keep the lid on prices and then 
nod approvingly at wage increases. 
This is inconsistent. I believe, through 
collective bargaining and voluntary ar- 
bitration, that portion of labor contro- 
versies involving wage increases should 
be resolved just as far as possible by 
management and labor. without Goy- 
ernment participation. If they cannot 
reach agreement, then let them submit 
their best offers to the Department of 
Labor. Then, if good faith has been 
shown on both sides and no agreement 
reached, let the President, under his 
price-control powers, review the case 
and if he sees fit to do so, extend wage 
increases and the price of commodities 
accordingly. 

This process will not cause inflation. 
We have inflation already. The best way 
to control inflation is to achieve full 
production and do it now. The way to 
stop further inflation, is to restore free 
economy to America, an economy 
founded upon the basic law of supply 
and demand. 

Last month I addressed the House and 
offered what I considered a common 
sense and reasonable solution to the 
management-labor controversies. I am 
gratified to see that among some admin- 
istration leaders, my views are being 
given consideration, paricularly by Ci- 
vilian Production Administrator Small, 
who said: 

There has been a growing feeling through- 
out the country that price increases would 
be about the worst thing that could happen. 
To my mind, lack of production is the worse 
thing. We must have production. Produc- 
tion all-out, sustained production, is the 
cure for inflation and for unemployment. 


I propose the administration apply 
constructive, dynamic leadership. The 
administration has been timid in ap- 
proaching the labor-management prob- 
lem. I believe the Federal Government 
has power, if it would use it, to control 
this situation. I fail to see how any of 
the bills submitted will really solve the 
present labor-management problem. | 
do not believe any one of these bills pres- 
ently before us, if enacted into law, will 
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solve the problem. I fail to see how the 
President’s proposal, if enacted into law, 
would have prevented the situation that 
exists today. I shall be glad, however, 
to support such legislation that I believe 
will bring about a better situation and 
understanding with respect to manage- 
ment and labor, and that will protect the 
rights of the public that are sorely neg- 
lected today. 

Both management and labor must 
assume equal responsibilities, as well as 
share equal rights under the laws of our 
country, and both must respect the 
rights of the public interest. 

The functioning of a democracy is de- 
pendent upon the correct balance of the 
rights and interests of management and 
labor, guided by the superior and all- 
embracing rights of the people as a 
whole. To permit the paralyzing of our 
communications systems and the pro- 
duction in this country just cannot be 
right. It does not make sense. 

Mr. Chairman, one of the reasons for 
the present strikes and misunderstand- 
ing is the absence of arbitration and 
mediation. We arbitrate foreign af- 
fairs. Why not arbitrate our domestic 
disputes? 

Mr. Chairman, I favor the enactment 
of legislation, following similar lines of 
the Railway Labor Act, that would set 
up mediation boards or panels to settle 
labor grievances and provide for a rea- 
sonable period before strikes are called. 

Both labor and management should be 
required to live up to and abide by their 
agreements. Provision should be made 
to give equal protection to all parties 
concerned, including the third party— 
the public interest. 

I am convinced our labor laws need 
revision and modernization. That job 
should have been done a long time ago. 
The present management-labor crisis 
should not be the cause of the passage 
of ill-conceived legislation which another 
Congress may be required to repeal. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to suggest 

that when further national manage- 
ment-labor conferences are held, that 
the President include in such group, not 
only a few big leaders in industry and 
labor, but also managers and leaders of 
small industries and small labor unions 
from all parts of the country. It should 
also include representatives of small 
businesses and farmers and other groups 
who are affected by and have a definite 
public interest in these problems. Work 
stoppages affect every household in the 
country. 
_Mr. Chairman, these are most serious 
times. America is at a turning point in 
her history. American people can solve 
these problems, but they are going to 
have to do it by working together in a 
common cause, having for their goal, 
things that are for the best interest of 
the American people as a whole. They 
~~ do it if they will. I still believe they 
Hill. 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Missis- 
SIppi [Mr. McGeneel. 

Mr. McGEHEE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed out of 


oo and to revise and extend my re- 
marks, 


The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McGEHEE. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
sire to take this opportunity to call the 
membership’s attention to the activities 
of the United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration—more fa- 
miliarly known as UNRRA—and the 
manner in which they are spending the 
money of the taxpayers of this country 
which has been made available to them 
to be used, as I, one Member of Congress 
thought, for the purchase and making 
available food and clothing for the dis- 
placed and starving people of the nations 
which have been so vitally affected by 
the recent war. 

I am sure that every Member on this 
floor, when they voted for the first bill 
authorizing $1,350,000,000 as our share 
to participate in this world relief organi- 
zation, then for the appropriatioh for this 
amount, all of which has been spent, they 
did so under the firm conviction that the 
moneys so appropriated out of our tax- 
payers’ pockets would be utilized for the 
purchase of food and clothing for those 
unfortunates in foreign countries. This 
organization came back to the Congress 
asking for another authorization of $1,- 
350,000,000, of which the Congress has 
already made available $750,000,000. It 
is this amount they are spending now, to- 
gether with the small sums contributed 
by other countries. 

I have recently been making an inves- 
tigation of the activities of UNRRA, and 
I find they have gone far afield in the 
expenditure of these funds than was ever 
dreamed of by the membership of Con- 
gress. This money is being spent not for 
food and clothing except to a minor ex- 
tent, but UNRRA has launched out in 
every field of activity in competition to 
business, agriculture, and all other in- 
terests of our people who are struggling 
to reach a stage of normal activity in the 
different lines of endeavor at the earliest 
possible date. 

This organization is purchasing ma- 
terials and manufactured products 
which are sorely needed by every class of 
our people, doing this as I said, in direct 
violation of the intent of the Congress 
and the spirit of the law under which 
they operate. As to why they are doing 
it, I cannot say, but in my humble opin- 
ton it is either being done by the leader 
of UNRRA and employees of that organi- 
z-tion who desire to wreck and ruin the 
financial structure of our country, lead- 
ing us down the pathway and further 
tendency towards state and individual 
socialism, or it is being done to build up 
channels of trade in the postwar era for 
certain cliques and clans who in their 
selfishness for return and advantages 
which would inure to them after we have 
returned to somewhat a state of norm- 
alcy. Iam unable to say unto the Con- 
gress which of the two courses men- 
tioned above it is their intention to fol- 
low. 

Mr. Chairman, I am revealing this to 
the Congress with the view, and certainly 
if the majority of us have not reached 
the stage that we do not give a tinker’s 
rap as to what the future holds in store 


for us, steps will be taken by the Appro- 
priation Committee to immediately in- 
vestigate each and every phase of the 
activities of this organization and stop it 
from expending the money of our people 
except in line with that which the Con- 
gress made the appropriation for. 

Mr. Chairman, you will note that 
UNRRA has ordered literally thousands 
of tractors, sending them to practically 
every country in the world, thereby de- 
priving the farmers of this Nation from 
securing tractors or tractor parts so they 
can continue to operate their individual 
farms. UNRRA is not only using their 
priority to purchase tractors and tractor 
parts and taking them direct from the 
manufacturers, but are buying thousands 
of those which have been declared sur- 
plus and purchasing them at a much less 
cost than the individual would pay. 

Mr. Chairman, UNRRA is buying mil- 
lions of feet of lumber for the construc- 
tion of boats; thousands of 1'2- to 2-ton 
trailers and Army wagons; general con- 
struction equipment, road graders, road 
rippers, road rollers, crushing and screen 
plants, power shovels, pile drivers, trucks 
and tractor cranes, snow plows, lumber 
and wood-working equipment, felling and 
logging equipment, sawmill units, which 
cost from $15,000 to $20,900 each, sight 
fabricating units, sharpeners and grind- 
ing outfits, patrol vessels, outboard mo- 
tor boats, patrol salvaging utilities, 
harbor tugs, shallow-draft tugs, barges, 
cargo vessels, large floating cranes, and 
repair shop forms. 

They are also buying rail equipment 
and railroad locomotives. My informa- 
tion is they have bought and placed 
orders for enough rails to build two or 
three lines from San Francisco to New 
York and back from New York to San 
Francisco. 

Mr. Chairman, they are buying thou- 
sands of tons of nails, slicing bars, steel 
sheets and angles, fire hose, section hose, 
well casings, wire cloth, hundreds of feet 
of iron pipe in different sizes, hundreds 
of tons of iron bars, thousands of door 
locks, thousands of feet of belting, mil- 
lions of feet of wire rope, thousands of 
wrenches—the most expensive which can 
be bought, and even thousands of steel 
measuring tapes. 

They are buying several hundred boiler 
steam units from 125 to 150 horsepower, 
which cost several thousand dollars 
each. The Government has in its pos- 
session now a 6,000-kilowatt steam gen- 
erating plant, sufficient to furnish elec- 
tricity for a town of 75,000 to 100.000 
population, which plant cost us over a 
million dollars. My information is that 
Hampstead, N. Y., and other cities are 
interested in purchasing this plant 
paying full cost to the Government, yet, 
UNRRA is preparing to take it over a 
a very large discount. 

When, membership of this House, did 
you intend to appropriate the taxpayers’ 
money to purchase power units to be sent 
to some other country? When did you 
intend to appropriate funds to purchase 
any of the property which I have enu- 
merated, all of which has cost the tax- 
payers literally hundreds of millions of 
dollars? 

Mr. Chairman, as we all should know, 
there were several hundred ships which 
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were loaded with supplies and materials 
for the invasion of the islands and coun- 
tries in the Pacific and Europe when 
hostilities ceased, which had never been 
unloaded and the cargo of some is being 
sold before unloading. Only a few days 
ago the cargo of two ships was offered 
for sale. A bid was submitted by pri- 
vate individuals who desired to place the 
cargo in the channels of trade so as to 
give our people the opportunity to pur- 
chase some of the necessary articles 
which they so need today: This bid was 
around $860,000 for the two, but UNRRA 
steps in, threw their priority in the face 
of the disposal agency and said we will 
take these cargoes and at a price of 
around $215,000 less than was offered by 
the citizens of this country. 

The cargo on several hundred more 
ships will be sold, but those interested 
are expecting UNRRA to take them over 
and at a discount anywhere from 15 to 
40 percent less than the individual is 
ready to pay. The cargo on the above 
two ships which was sold, consisted of 
merchandise and material from locomo- 
tives, steel rails, down to tooth paste. 

Mr. Member of Congress, did you when 
voting for the UNRRA appropriation, 
intend that they should step in and take 
over property belonging to your Govern- 
ment at such a discount as I have enu- 
merated in preference to your own citi- 
zenship? 

Mr. Chairman, the question which evi- 
dently comes to the minds of the mem- 
bership is when UNRRA purchases the 
many articles and equipment which I 
have enumerated, what is the method 
of disposal and how utilized? My in- 
formation is it is given to the foreign 
countries and they sell it to the individ- 
uals and industry and common judgment 
would dictate to you that it will be sold 
at a profit and they in turn pocket the 
proceeds from the sales and are at liberty 
to go out and expend it in any manner 
they see fit. Whether to further social- 
ize or communize their countries we know 
not, but we do know we have made pos- 
sible an agency and placed in its coffers 
billions of our taxpayers’ dollars, and I 
am informing you now as to how it is 
being squandered and used contrary to 
the intent and purpose of this Congress. 

Iam calling the attention of the Mem- 
bers to the manner in which this relief 
organization is spending the money of 
the taxpayers of this country, with a view 
that eventually the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, which makes available this 
fund, will investigate the matter and 
determine whether they are spending 
this money according to the mandates 
of Congress. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McGEHEE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. All of 
this is being done at the expense of the 
American people, who want to have their 
money go to feed the hungry and desti- 
tute people of the world. 

Mr. McGEHEE. AsI understand, that 
is the purpose for which the Congress 
made the appropriation, to feed and 
clothe the starving people displaced by 
reason of this recent war. 


Mr. HOOK. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 
minutes to the gentleman from Wash- 
ington [Mr. De Lacy]. 

Mr. DE LACY. Mr. Chairman, many 
Members have been astonished at the 
meteoric course of the Case bill, rushed 
from an unheralded introduction, over 
the so-often insurmountable obstacle of 
the Rules Committee, and to the House 
floor for debate and adoption, all within 
2 days, and without any hearings before 
any committee. 

It is true, of course, that key reconver- 
sion bills urged by President Truman to 
keep the people’s purchasing power from 
collapsing are still pigeonholed in com- 
mittee. 

It is true that Congress has not rushed 
to pass a full employment bill. 

It has not rushed to protect farmers, 
businessmen, and workers against the 
catastrophic effects of $20,000,000,000 cut 
in national income expected for this year. 

It has not rushed to meet America’s 
critical housing needs. 

It is not hurrying to end substandard 
wages through passing, as a beginning, 
a 65-cent-an-hour national minimum 
wage. 

Congress is not moving swiftly to end 
steadily rising prices, through renewing 
and strengthening OPA. 

Congress passed in 28 days a tax re- 
lief Lill which gave America’s richest cor- 
porations—a mere handful—over §2,- 
000,000,600 in tax relief, but it is not 
rushing to pass a Nation-wide emergency 
unemployment compensation measure, 
asked for repeatedly since last August 
by the President, to help tide people over 
the roughest part of reconversion to a 
peacetime economy. 

Yet there is no mystery, and should be 
no surprise, about why we are rushing 
to pass what is called the Case bill. 

Fathered by the National Association 
of Manufacturers, born from the womb 
of the National Republican Committee, 
midwifed by poll-tax Democrats on the 
House Rules Committee, the Case bill is 
at the top of our calendar today because 
America’s most powerful bankers and in- 
dustrialists want it there. 

With labor forced to take strike action 
to restore drastic wage cuts, the Case bill 
is legislation for Morgan’s United States 
Steel. It is legislation for Morgan’s Gen- 
eral Electric and Westinghouse Corpora- 
tions. It is legislation for du Pont’s and 
Morgan’s General Motors. It is leg- 
islation for Rockefeller’s oil monopoly. 
It is legislation for Morgan’s Swift & Co. 

Aimed in the first instance at labor, 
the Case bill is a critical beachhead in 
the war of America’s biggest trusts 
against the American people. It is part 
of monopoly’s open conspiracy to rob the 
consumer, to drive smaller and independ- 
ent businesses out of competition and 
12,000,000 family-sized farms into bank- 
ruptcy. 

Boiled down, the Case bill would re- 
store the dark days when any court 
would break a strike cheap by injunc- 
tions. It would make collective bargain- 
ing contracts a mockery by turning over 
to employer-minded judges the power to 
interpret labor agreements and working 
rules, and to assess crippling fines and 
damages. In violation of constitutional 
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guarantees of free speech and press jt 
seeks to outlaw boycotts, which are often, 
as in the case of the McCormack-Pat. 
terson Axis press, the people’s only means 
of destroying evil. It would pull the 
teeth of the Labor Relations Act. }; 
would repeal the Norris-LaGuardia Act, 
signed by President Hoover. 

Why, even the last Republican Presj- 
dential candidate did not dare openly say 
that his party intended to pull down 
those laws. In ‘fact, he said that he 
would maintain the basic social legisla. 
tion passed under the Presidency of 
Franklin Roosevelt. 

But that was at election time. 

That was when even the House of Mor- 
gan and du Pont wanted everyone's help, 
and especially labor’s, to stop the Ger- 
man industrialists and bankers who 
nearly bent the world to Hitler’s mur- 
derous rule. 

But with their dangerous German 
rivals out of the way, at least tem- 
porarily, it looks safe again for the Amer- 
ican monopolists, now the most powerful 
in the world, to go back openly to their 
old game of robbing America. 

THE SIT-DOWN STRIKE AGAINST OPA 


Part and parcel of the labor strike 
which the monopolies have provoked, 
which the Case bill asks us to endorse 
by destroying the power of labor to fight 
back; part and parcel of this inspired 
labor strife is another national strike— 
a strike against OPA for super prices and 
super profits. 

Only 2 days ago, we were informed 
that 3,000,000 shirts were being withheld 
from the market—stored in ware- 
houses—while returning veterans, yes 
and Members of Congress too, go shirt- 
less. The game is to keep those shirts 
in warehouses until the shirt manufac- 
turers get their way with OPA. 

The Baltimore Sun made a similar 
discovery trying to find why the return- 
ing veteran had to seek out a tailor to 
get the brass buttons taken from his 
khaki, his overcoat cut down, or his old 
moth-eaten civies made over instead of 
being able to walk into a store and buy 
a new suit of clothes. The Sun found 
that 750,000 new men’s suits are in stor- 
age in Baltimore, Philadelphia, and New 
York alone—a plain sit-down strike 
against price control. 

The Morgan-controlled electrical in- 
dustry—until it forced a strike for wages 
to meet the increased costs and the de- 
creased take-home pay of their work- 
ers—was producing electrical equip- 
ment. But no one could buy a radio 
or a vacuum cleaner. They are in ware- 
houses, too, part of the monopolist con- 
spiracy to rob the American consumer. 

Only yesterday, President Truman had 
to rebuke Henry Ford 2d, who had de- 
manded the end of all price control ex- 
cept on food and rents. 

And this morning the heat is on for 
the scalp of the greatest friend of the 
American consumer, a man who has the 
guts to fight for the little man and wom- 
an, Chester Bowles. How the profiteers 
hate Chester Bowles. How their mouth- 
pieces, like Fulton Lewis, Jr., rage against 


Let me remind you that the source of 
the production sit-down, the source of 
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the demand for the end of the OPA, and 
the source of the Case bill are one and 
the same. 

We are considering a law to break the 
steel strike. Yet Morgan’s United States 
Steel is also part of the campaign to 
preak the price line. 

Steel is saying today that a $6.50 a 
ton price increase is essential to meet the 
compromise wage suggestion of the 
President of the United States. 

This is the big “steal” formula. In 
1944, excess-profits taxes of United 
States Steel were $209,386,000. Its nor- 
mal income tax and surtax was $139,- 
698,000. 

Now, we have repealed the excess- 
profits tax. And we have reduced the 
income taxes for 1946. 

If United States Steel’s production 
equalled that of 1944, under present 
prices, the tax reductions alone would 
give them enough money to meet a 17 
percent wage increase, 

Chester Bowles said a $2.50 price in- 
crease would take care of a 12 percent 
wage increase. Certainly out of its great 
profits, United States Steel could make 
up the difference without gouging the 
American people. 

Here is a little plain arithmetic. Gov- 
ernment economists believe that a 20- 
cent a ton increase in steel prices—at 
lowest possible production figures— 
totals a 1 percent wage rise. United 
States Steel says it takes 30 cents to 
make a 1 percent wage increase. Using 
25 cents a ton as our measure, a 17 per- 
cent wage increase could be amply tak- 
en care of by a $4.25 price rise. And that 
would mean that the public would foot 
the whole wage increase—with not a 
cent from Steel’s profits. Yet Steel 
wants the American people to shoulder 
a $6.50 increase or more. 

The Case bill is a part of this plot 
against the American consumer. It 
would destroy the purchasing power 
front, as the heat goes on to destroy the 
price front. 

AIMED AT SMALL BUSINESS 


The bill, too, is aimed at small busi- 
ness. 

Its purpose is to drive wages down, 
drive prices up, and reduce total produc- 
tion. 

That is the foundation for high mo- 
nopoly profits. Monopoly always works 
that way, and the Case bill is a weapon 
in the arsenal of the biggest economic 
royalists in monopoly’s kingdom. 

The idea of full employment, essential 
to the program of small business, is ab- 
horrent to the monopolists. A “float’”— 
that is the NAM’s own word for it—a 
“float” of six to eight million hungry and 
jobless Americans is “desirable” to the 
NAM—desirable so that labor can be 
broken, so that wages can be driven 
down, so that we can have a continuing 
scarcity of commodities, high prices—all 
making enormous profits for the three 
or four great families who control the 
greatest corporations. 

But the small businessman, the aver- 
age businessman in my own congres- 
sional district and yours, must have high 
purchasing power in the hands of his 
customers, 
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I ask you to look at my own congres- 
sional district. Only half of those who 
labored in 1944 are at work today. In 
Bremerton, Wash., great shipbuilding 
and ship repair center of this war, the 
businessmen know their problem. Those 
who are working have 30 percent less to 
spend than last year. And 10,000 who 
had jobs, do not now, work. The pur- 
chasing power of these 10,000 is gone 
altogether. In Seattle, where savings 
are dipping dangerously low, many are 
out of work. Cut-backs and reduced 
take-home has taken money from the 
cash registers. 

The small businessman has not the 
backlog to weather prolonged storms. 
He must sell and sell rapidly and then 
sell again. He cannot afford either un- 
employment or a shrinking power to 
buy. He cannot hold out for a year, 
waiting for OPA to be broken. He can- 
not afford inflation. He knows what 
happened to small business after World 
War I. 

So this Case bill and the thinking it 
represents—the theory. of slicing down 
the pay of workers as their collective- 
bargaining processes are destroyed and 
raising the prices of manufactured 
goods—this theory of cut-backs and re- 
strictions, of profits for the few and 
poverty for the people, is a blow directly 
at the cash register of the small busi- 
nessman in America. 

THE FAMILY FARM TO BE DESTROYED 


The gentleman from South Dakota is 
not an expert in industrial relations. His 
eee district is barren of indus- 

ry. 

I wonder, therefore, if the gentleman— 
so inexpert in the subject he presents for 
action—is aware that the farming people 
of his district are to be the next victims 
of the program he advances. 

For the NAM also has a program for 
the farmers. The economic tories, who 
sponsor this legislation, know that with 
wages forced down, industrial prices 
forced up and purchasing power knocked 
into a cocked hat, farm prices must be 
pushed down. After all, they‘can’t have 
their low-wage workers starve to death. 
That is precisely why the NAM openly 
says the family-sized farm is uneconom- 
ic. Only big farms, run by absentee own- 
ers, the NAM thinks, are sound. Twelve 
million farm families should be de- 
stroyed, they think, to bring low food 
costs for underpaid industrial workers. 
Another 25 years of depression—like that 
following the last war—is the NAM pro- 
gram for the little farmer. 

I quote John W. Scoville, chief econ- 
omist for the Chrysler Corp. Ty- 
ing this current fight against collective 
bargaining and the program to liquidate 
the small farmer neatly together, Mr. 
Scoville said: 

While I condemn collective bargaining as 
an assault on liberty,as anevilthing. * * * 
I realize that collective bargaining is only one 
chick in the foul breed of vultures that seek 
to pick the meat from the bones of honest 
men. * * * Farmer schemes for parity 
prices are of this malignant type. 


I suggest to those who would crucify 
the whole people in the name of the 


. farmer, that they consider what low-pur- 
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chasing power—the design of this piece 
of legislation—means in the NAM drive 
against parity, against the “uneconomic 
farm” in royalist language—against the 
family farm that you and I know as one 
of America’s bulwarks of independent liv- 
ing and thinking. 
UNITED STATES TREASURY FOOTS THE BILL 


Mr. Chairman, the most deplorable 
part of this entire conspiracy against the 
American people—against the workman, 
the consumer, the small businessman, 
and the family-sized farm, is that the 
American taxpayer is going to foot the 
bill. Our taxes finance a large part of 
this whole reactionary program of which 
the Case bill is a central part. 

The American people are being asked 
to pay for their own destruction. 

Under the carry back-carry over provi- 
sions of our tax laws General Motors, for 
example, by only breaking even in 1946, 
will get a refund from the United States 
Treasury of more than $100,000,000—or 
almost as much profit without producing 
a car as its full prewar profits, after 
taxes. And this colossal Treasury gift 
would be tax free. 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DE LACY. I yield gladly. 

Mr. HOOK. Does not the gentleman 
think that is one of the real basic causes 
of these strikes? 

Mr. DE LACY. Ofcourse. The United 
States Government is subsidizing the 
provocation of strikes. 

Or all big industry could follow the 
pattern of Bethlehem Steel in 1945. 
Bethlehem took advantage of the ac- 
celerated amortization provisions of the 
tax law to write off $44,100,000 for 
amortization. Thus, on its tax returns, 
Bethlehem—which had made an actual 
profit of $22,676,000 before taxes— 
showed a paper loss of $27,218,000. With 
such a loss, Bethlehem applied for a re- 
fund under the carry back provisions of 
the tax bill. And Uncle Sam dug into 
our pockets to hand Bethlehem an ad- 
ditional $34,980,000. 

With the gift, Bethlehem’s real profits 
were, therefore, more than $57,000,000. 
Yet, because they lost on paper, Uncle 
Sam gave them more than half of that 
great profit. 

Thus the more the monopolists lose by 
reason of the strikes they provoke or 
through their production slow-down the 
more they take from the National Treas- 
ury. 

Mr. Chairman, there are no words ade- 
quate to describe this scandal. The peo- 
ple’s own Government is financing the 
plot of the biggest of big business against 
the security and well-being of all the rest 
of America. 

Rather than helping further strength- 
en monopoly’s hold on the economy of 
our country, by passing the Case bill, we 
should be legislating here today to stop 
Wall Street from picking the taxpayers’ 
pockets. I have an amendment, Mr. 
Chairman, which I intend to offer to stop 
this legal robbery. 

The amendment reads: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and substitute the following language: 
“That section 710 (c) (2) of the Internal 
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Revenue Code is amended by inserting at the 
end thereof the following: “There shall be 
no unused excess profits credit for any tax- 
able year ending after December 31, 1945, in 
which a stoppage of work existed because of 
a labor dispute at the factory, establishment 
or other premises of the taxpayer.’” 


Tf the Congress is unwilling to protect 
the Nation against ruinous prices and 
taxes and a starvation wage structure, if 
Congress is unwilling to speed demobili- 
zation, to speed reconversion by enact- 
ing the helpful measures urged by Presi- 
dent Truman, if it is unwilling to reenact 
the OPA and provide that. jobs shall pay 
living wages, if it will not take action for 
full and fair employment, if it will not 
speedily appropriate for housing, public 
works, and a health and hospital pro- 
gram, it must not range itself as an open 
ally of the ruthless plunder-bund which 
demands today the Case bill, tomorrow 
the end of OPA and next year some new, 
more terrible, and more profitable war to 
bail them out of a new and greater de- 
pression. 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Arkan- 
sas |[Mr. Hays]. 

fr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I voted for 
the rule to consider this legislation. In 
December I voted to consider the bill 
reported by the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee dealing with the same subject, 
and I cast these votes because I believe 
that some legislation to maintain indus- 
trial peace should be enacted. Some ac- 
tion by the Congress limited and re- 
strictive though it may be is imperative. 
It its obvious that there is much in the 
Case bill to justify the fear that it will 
not accomplish the primary purpose of 
allaying unrest, but on the other hand it 
may actually add to the difficulties with 
which we are dealing. The circum- 
stances under which we must pass upon 
these proposals are such that we cannot 
hope to cover the subject as compre- 
hensively as we had hoped might be done 
during the present session. If we hope to 
accomplish anything at all we should 
limit the scope of this legislation; we can- 
not cover the whole subject of labor re- 
lations in a single act. If our principal 
purpose is to maintain the productive 
system at high capacity by the elimina- 
tion of strikes, we should stick to the 
simple task of perfecting the mechanics 
by which differences can be settled and 
governmental! aid extended to the main- 
tenance of peace. 

Since I share some of the fears that 
have been expressed regarding the Case 
bill, I think the alternatives should be 
considered very seriously. I was, there- 
fore, very much interested in what the 
gentleman from California |Mr. Yooruits] 
had to say about a bill which he is today 
introducing and which he will offer as a 
substitute for the Case bill. I hope the 
gentleman’s proposal will be thoroughly 
debated under the 5-minute rule. 

I expect to offer another substitute 
and I trust that it, with that of the 
gentleman from California (Mr. 
Vooruis] and those of other Members, 
will receive earnest consideration. We 
must do some hard thinking between 
now and the time to vote upon these 
various alternatives. The proposed sub- 
stitute which I shall offer is title 1 of 
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Senate bill 1171, commonly referred to 
as the Ball-Burton-Hatch bill. I shall 
ask the House for permission to extend 
a statement explaining this bill in the 
Recorp. It carries a compulsory arbi- 
tration feature for a limited number of 
industries—public utilities or other pub- 
lic services or those involving the sup- 
ply of essential foods or essential fuels, 
or “in the case of any serious or pro- 
tracted interruption in any other supply 
or service on the continuity of which 
the health, safety, or welfare of a com- 
munity depends.” 

I recognize that serious objections are 
advanced to provisions carrying any ele- 
ment of compulsion whatever and in 
ordinary times I would probably be op- 
posed to such legislation. I offer it now 
purely as an alternative and with the 
further proviso, whieh incidentally is the 
only feature that does not appear in the 
original Ball-Burton-Hatch bill, that the 
legislation be of a limited duration. H 
the experience to be acquired as a result 
of a brief trial of compulsory arbitration 
for disputes in this limited field suggests 
its permanent value, Congress can act 
in due time. For the present it should 
be emergency legislation, but that emer- 
gency is of such character that I believe 
it is justified, and I therefore present it 
for the consideration of the House. 

Mr. Chairman, I am a member of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 
We will next week begin hearings on 
the extension of the Price Control Act. 
It would be highly illogical for us to 
concern ourselves with legislation de- 
signed to control inflation while permit- 
ting the continuation of conditions which 
really constitute the most serious threat 
of inflation. I therefore believe the 
Congress should explore every alterna- 
tive, and in that spirit, and not with any 
particular pride in the measure that I 
present, since I did not share in its 
authorship, I present this as a single 
alternative with the hope that it will 
contribute something to the solution of 
this distressing problem. 

The proposed substitute—title I—of 
the Ball-Burton-Hatch bill is as follows: 
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TrTte I—SETTLEMENT OF LABOR RELATIONS 
CONTROVERSIES 


PURPOSE 


Sec. 1. (a) Declaration of policy: It is here. 
by declared to be the policy of the Congress 
to facilitate the prompt, peaceful, and jus; 
settlement of al! labor relations controversies 
between employers and employees that may 
interrupt commerce among the several States 
or with foreign nations; and to that end— 

(1) to encourage the making and main. 
taining of agreements concerning wages, 
hours, and other conditions of employment; 

(2) to assist in maintaining the right of 
the parties to be represented in collective 
bargaining and in the making and maintain- 
ing of such agreements by duly authorized 
representatives freely and voluntarily desig- 
nated by the respective parties without any 
interference, influence, or coercion exercised 
by any party over the self-organization or 
designation of representatives by any other 
party; 

(3) to provide Federal settlement proced- 
ures for labor relations controversies likely 
to result in such substantial interruption of 
commerce among the several States or with 
foreign nations as to require or make appro- 
priate Pederal action; and 

(4) to leave to the several States the hand- 
ling of all other labor relations controversies 
that may interrupt such commerce among 
the several States or with foreign nations. 

(b) Declaration of purposes: It is the pur- 
pose of the policy above declared (1) to pro- 
mote continuity and regularity of employ- 
ment, and (2) to avoid interruptions to em- 
ployment arising from the inability of em- 
ployers and employees to maintain satisfac- 
tory labor relations or from resulting strikes, 
lock-outs, shut-downs, or similar interrup- 
tions or cessations of the production or dis- 
tribution of goods and services necessary to 
the health, safety, and welfare of the people 
of the United States. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Sec. 2. (a) Administration by Federal La- 
bor Relations Board: This title shall be ad- 
ministered by the Federal Labor Relations 
Board (hereinafter referred to as the 
“Board”) established by reorganizing the 
National Labor Relations Board in the man- 
ner provided in section 13 of this act. In 
earrying out the foregoing declarations of 
the polivy and purpose of the Congress, the 
Boara shall exercise only the powers specifi- 
cally vested in ft by this act, or other law 
and such powers shall be exercised only in 
the manner therein provided. 

(b) Utilization of services of other agen- 
cies: The Board may utilize the services of 
any other agency or officer of the Govern- 
ment or of any State agency whenever in 
the Board's judgment such utilization is de- 
sirable for the administration of its func- 
tions, and the Board may authorize any 
such agency or officer to act as the agent ol 
the Board. 

(c) Transfer of United States Conciliation 
Service: All functions of the Secretary of 
Labor or the United States Conciliation 
Service under section 8 of the act entitled 
“An act to create a Department of Labor’, 
approved March 4, 1913 (U.S. C., title 29, sec. 
51). or under the War Labor Disputes Act 
(U. S. C., title 50, sec. 1507) or such functions 
under any other law are hereby transferred 
to the Board, together with the personnel, 
records, property, and unexpended balances 
of appropriations, allocations, or other funds 
of the United States Conciliation Service. 
Such transfer shall not affect any proceedings 
pending before the United States Concilia- 
tion Service or any certification, order, rule, 
or regulation theretofore made by it or the 
Secretary of Labor. 


DUTIES OF EMPLOYERS AND EMPLOYEES 
Src. 3. (a) Employers and employees sub- 

ject to act: Employers and employees shal 

be subject to this act if controversies betwee? 
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them involving labor relations are within the 
scope of this act as hereinafter provided. 

(b) Duty to make and maintain agree- 
ments: It shall be the duty of employers and 
employees subject to this act and their 
agents and representatives to exert every 
reasonable effort to make and maintain 
agreements concerning wages, hours, and 
conditions of employment to the end of 
avoiding the occurrence, and providing for 
the prompt, peaceful, and just settlement of 
controversies within the scope of this act. 
In case any such agreement is in existence 
and one of the parties thereto desires a 
change in the agretasent, such reasonable 
efforts shall include the giving of notice in 
accordance with the provisions of such exist- 
ing agreement, or if there is no such provi- 
sion, then the giving of adequ-te written 
notice of the proposed change to the other 
parties to such existing agreement. Unless 
otherwise fixed ky agreement the time and 
place for a conference between representa- 
tives designated and authorized so to confer 
py the respective parties shall be agreed on 
py the parties witl in 10 days after receipt of 
such notice and the time agreed on shall be 
within 30 days after receipt of such notice. 

(c) Duty to settle controversies: If there 
arises a controversy within the scope of this 
act, it shall be the duty of the employers 
and employees involved therein— 

(1) promptly to arrange conferences be- 
tween representatives designated and au- 
thorized so to confer by the employers and 
employees, respectively, and to exert every 
reasonable effort to settle the controversy 
expeditiously in such conferences; and 

(2) in case the controversy is not so settled 
in such conferences and the Board proceeds 
to deal with the controversy through the 
settlement procedures hereinafter provided, 
then fully and expeditiously to carry out 
their respective duties under such settlement 
procedures. 

(d) Maintenance of existing conditions 
pending exhaustion of settlement efforts: 
Whenever there arises a controversy within 
the scope of this act it shall be the duty of 
the employers and employees involved there- 
in and their agents and representatives, 
pending the exhaustion of all efforts at 
settlement under this title in accordance 
with the terms thereof, to make no use of 
any unilateral arbitrary or coercive methods 
or compulsory process to end the controversy 
or to obtain an advantage in its final deter- 
mination, and except by agreement of the 
parties or with the approval of the Board, to 
make no change in the conditions out of 
which the controversy arose. In case a spe- 
cial fact-finding commission is appointed, 
as hereinafter provided, in connection with 
any such controversy, no such method or 
process shall be used and no such change in 
conditions shall be made pending the ex- 
piration of 30 days after making of its report, 
as provided in section 7, or pending the 
making of an award as provided in section 11, 
Nothing in this title shall be construed to 
require an individual employee to render 
labor or service without his consent or to 
make illegal the quitting of his labor or 
service or the withdrawal from his place of 
employment; nor shall any court issue any 
process to compel an individual employee to 
render labor or service or to remain at his 
place of employment without his consent. 

(e) Right to strike: Except as provided in 
subsection (d) of this section, nothing in this 
title shall be construed so as to interfere 
with or impede or diminish in any way the 
right to strike. 

(f) Designation of representatives: Repre- 
Sentatives for the purpose of this title shall 
be designated by the respective parties in 
such manner as may be provided in their 
corporate organization or unincorporated 
association, or by other means of collective 
action, without interference, influence, or 
coercion exercised by any party over the self- 
organization or designation of representa- 
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tives by any other party. Such representa- 
tives may be individuals who are not in the 
employ of the employers concerned, or organ- 
izations whose membership may include per- 
sons not in the employ of the employers con- 
cerned, so long as such individuals or organ- 
izations have been duly designated by the 
employers or employees who are concerned, 
as their representatives for the purposes of 
this title. 


CONTROVERSIES SUBJECT TO ACT 


£ec. 4. (a) Classes of controversies within 
scope of the act: Any labor-relations contro- 
versy shall be within the scope of this act, 
subject to the exclusions and limitations 
hereinafter specified. For the purposes of 
this act such controversies shall be divided 
into the following classes: 

Class 1. Controversies over the right of 
representation of employees. 

Class 2. Controversies over the making or 
maintaining of an agreement concerning 
wages, hours, or conditions of employment. 

Class 3. Controversies arising out of any 
grievance against any employer concerning 
the application of any such agreement or 
concerning discipline, whether or not covered 
by agreement. 

Class 4. Controversies not included in any 
of the foregoing classes.’ 

(b) Exclusions by reason of character of 
employment: No controversy shall be within 
the scope of this act if it concerns— 

(1) employment by the Government of the 
United States or of any State, or of any Terri- 
tory or possession, the District of Columbia, 
the Canal Zone, or any other area under the 
jurisdiction of the United States, or of any 
political subdivision thereof, or by a govern- 
mental agency of any of the foregoing; 

(2) employment by an employer (or if 
more than one employer has a common in- 
terest in the controversy, by employers) 
whose aggregate number of employees is 
less than 20, unless in the opinion of the 
Board the controversy threatens to result in 
such a substantial interruption of commerce 
as to require or make appropriate Federal 
action; 

(3) employment of agricultural labor by 
farmers or cooperative associations of 
farmers; 

(4) employment in the domestic service of 
any family or person at his home; 

(5) employment by any labor organization 
(other than when acting as an employer) or 
by anyone acting in the capacity of officer 
or agent of such labor organization; 

(6) a dispute for the settlement of which 
provision is mace by the Railway Labor Act, 
as amended; 

(7) a dispute over which the National War 
Labor Board takes jurisdiction under the 
War Labor Disputes Act or other law, or 
Executive orders thereunder, but only so 
long as the War Labor Disputes Act remains 
in effect. 

(c) Exclusions by reason of local character 
of controversy: No controversy shall be 
within the scope of this act (1) unless the 
employment involved directly affects the 
producing, processing, preparing, or handling 
of raw materials, supplies, or goods for dis- 
tribution in substantial quantities in na- 
tional or international commerce of the 
United States, or directly affects their dis- 
tribution in substantial quantities in such 
commerce; or (2) unless the employment in- 
volved directly affects the supplying of power, 
light, transportation, communication, or 
any other public or private utility service 
in substantial quantities in such commerce. 
For the purposes of this act, the national 
commerce of the United States is commerce 
between the several States (including the 
Territories, possessions, the District of Co- 
lumbia, the Canal Zone, and other areas 
under the jurisdiction of the United States) ; 
and the international commerce of the 
United States is commerce between such 
States or areas and foreign countries: Pro- 
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vided, That the national and international 
commerce of the United States does not in- 
clude such local handling or distribution of 
consumer goods or end products after termi- 
nation of their interstate shipment or their 
importation as does not directly affect such 
commerce. 

(ad) Regulations defining controversies: 
The terms (1) “directly affects,” (2) “sub- 
stantial quantities,” and (3) “such local han- 
dling or distribution of consumer goods or 
end products after termination of their 
interstate shipment or their importation as 
does not directly affect such commerce,” as 
used in this section, may be further defined 
by the regulations of the Board. In any 
such regulations, such terms shall be so 
defined as to exclude controversies that are 
predominantly of a local character or effect 
and that do not directly affect national or 
international commerce of the United States. 
Such regulations shall be adopted after due 
notice of proposed regulations and oppor- 
tunity for public hearing thereon and shall, 
when adopted, have the force and effect of 
law. 

(e) Controversies where employment is 
outside United States: No controversy shall 
be within the scope of this act where the 
place of the employment incident to the con- 
troversy is outside the several States, the 
Territories, possessions, the District of Co- 
lumbia, the Canal Zone, and other areas 
under the jurisdiction of the United States, 
unless the employment is in connection with 
international transportation or communica- 
tion facilities operated by a business organ- 
ized under laws of the United States, or the 
several States, or such areas. 

(f) Applicability of State laws: The laws 
cf the several States, Territories, and pos- 
sessions may apply to any labor relations 
controversy occurring therein, whether or 
not such controversy is one within the scope 
of this act: Provided, That in case of a con- 
troversy within the scope of this act, the 
laws of the State, Territory, or possession 
shall remain applicable only so long as the 
services of the Board have not been invoked 
or proffered as provided in section 5. The 
Board s‘iall cooperate with State and local 
authorities in the preparation and applica- 
tion of State and local legislation to carry 
out the purposes of this subsection. 


HANDLING OF CONTROVERSIES BY BOARD 


Sec. 5. (a) Invocation or proffer of Board’s 
services: Any party to a labor-relations con- 
troversy within the scope of this act shall 
have the right to invoke the services of the 
Board, but in case of a class 3 or 4 
controversy only if in the opinion of the 
Board the controversy threatens to result in 
such a substantial interruption of commerce 
as to require or make appropriate Federal 
action. The Board may on its own motion 
proffer its services in any class of controversy 
if it finds and publicly announces that the 
controversy threatens to result in such a 
substantial interruption of commerce as to 
require or make appropriate Federal action 
and that the services of the Board are neces- 
Sary or desirable in the settlement of the 
controversy. 

(b) Use of appropriate settlement proce- 
dures: In the event that the services of the 
Board are so invoked or proffered with re- 
spect to any controversy, the Board, having 
determined that the controversy is within 
the scope of this act shall proceed promptly 
to deal with the controversy with due ex- 
pedition through the appropriate settlement 
procedures as hereinafter provided. 

(c) Controversies handled by State au- 
thorities: If a labor-relations controversy 
within the scope of this act is being handled 
under State law by the appropriate State 
authority, then, notwithstanding the forego- 
ing provisions of this section, no party to the 
controversy may invoke the services of the 
Board unless he does so on or before the 
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tenth day after jurisdiction over the con- 
troversy was assumed by the State authority. 
In the event that the Board’s services are 
not so invoked within such 10-day period, 
then the jurisdiction of the State authority 
to handle such controversy under State law 
shall continue until such time as the con- 
troversy is settled or the State authority 
ceases to act unless prior thereto the Board 
on its own motion proffers its services after 
a finding and public announcement as pro- 
vided in subsection (a). 


SETTLEMENT PROCEDURE FOR CLASS 1 
CONTROVERSIES 


Sec. 6. (a) Determination of employee 
representation: In case of a class 1 contro- 
versy (that is, one relating to representation 
of employees) the Board shall investigate 
and determine the name or names of the 
representatives designated and authorized 
by the employees involved in the contro- 
versy in accordance with the requirements 
of section 3 (f). Representatives chosen by 
the majority of the employees in a unit ap- 
propriate to effectuate the purposes of this 
title, and to fulfill the duties herein imposed 
on employees, shall be the exclusive repre- 
sentatives of all the employee: in such unit. 
In case of controversy as to what constitutes 
such an appropriate unit the Board shall 
determine what unit will best represent em- 
ployees having a common interest in wages, 
hours, or working conditions, giving par- 
ticular weight to evidence as to the unit 
which by custom and practice has proved to 
be acceptable to employees. The Board shall 
also determine whether such employees have 
already voluntarily designated by collective 
action their choice of representation, or 
whether it is necessary to hold an election 
in order to determine such employees’ choice 
of representation. If the Board determines 
that such an election is necessary, then the 
Board shall, by order, require that there 
shall be held an election for the purpose of 
choosing representation, 

(b) Avoidance of multiple representation: 
If the Board finds, in investigating any con- 
troversy, that more than one association of 
employees is seeking to represent employees 
having a common interest in certain terms 
and conditions of their employment or in 
other subjects of collective bargaining, and 
that multiple and diverse negotiations or 
agreements with a single employer, covering 
in part or in whole the same subject mat- 
ter, would be impractical or disadvantageous, 
or injurious to one or more of the parties 
involved then (unless such associations vol- 
untarily designate by agreement a single 
representation for all such employees in 
such matters of common interest) the Board 
Shall require that there shall be held an 
election for the purpose of choosing a single, 
exclusive representation of all such em- 
ployees for collective action on all such mat- 
ters of common interest. 

(c) Conduct of elections: Elections under 
this section shall be by secret ballot of all 
employees directly concerned and shall be 
impartially conducted under the control of 
the Board. The choice of representation 
shall be decided by the vote cast by a ma- 
jority of those voting. 

(dad) Certification: The representation 
chosen as evidenced by voluntary action or 
if an election is held, then as evidenced by 
the election, shall be certified by the Board. 

(e) Duration of representation: The 
representation of any group of employees, 
as certified by the Board under this section, 
shall constitute the exclusive representation 
of such group of employees for the purposes 
of collective bargaining for a period of at 
least 1 year following such certification: 
Provided, That any individual employee or 
group of employees shall have the right, in- 
dividually or as a group, to adjust with the 
mangement any class 3 controversy inde- 
pendently without the interference or pres- 
ence of any other person. 


(f) Judicial review: Any certificate of 
representation issued by the Board under 
this section shall be subject to court review 
in the same manner and to the same extent 
as subsections (f), (g), (h), and (i) of sec- 
tion 10 of the National Labor Relations Act, 
as amended, provide for court review of 
orders relating to unfair labor practices. 


SETTLEMENT PROCEDURE FOR CLASS 2 CONTRO- 
VERSIES 


Sec. 7. (a) Mediation: In case of a class 2 
controversy (that is, one relating to making 
and maintaining an agreement) the Board 
shall use its best efforts by mediation and 
conciliation to bring the parties into agree- 
ment. If such efforts to bring about an 
amicable adjustment through mediation 
and conciliation are unsuccessful, the Board 
shall then endeavor to induce the parties to 
agree to submit their controversy to arbitra- 
tion under the provisions of section 10. 


(b) Fact-finding Commissions: If any 
party declines to submit the controversy to 
such arbitration, the Board shall determine 
whether the controversy threatens to result 
in such a substantial interruption of com- 
merce as to make it necessary or desirable 
in the public interest to create, or to request 
the President to create, a special fact-finding 
Commission. If the Board determines that 
a@ special fact-finding Commission is neces- 
sary or desirable, the Board may thereupon 
either create and appoint or request the 
President to create and appoint a’ special 
fact-finding Commission to investigate and 
report respecting such controversy. Such 
Commission shall be composed of such num- 
ber of persons as may seem desirable to the 
Board (or to the President, if he shall act). 
No Commissioner appointed shall be pecu- 
niarily or otherwise privately or prejudicially 
interested in the employees or employers 
concerned. The compensation of such Com- 
missioners shall be fixed by the Board at an 
amount not exceeding $75 per day, or in 
case of Commissioners appointed by the 
President, fixed by the President at an 
amount not exceeding $100 per day. Such 
special fact-finding Commissions shall be 
created separately for each controversy or 
for each group of controversies presenting 
similar issues and pending at the same time. 
The Commissions shall investigate promptly 
the facts as to the controversy and make a 
report thereon to the Board (or to the Pres- 
ident if the Commission was appointed by 
him) with its recommendations as to the 
manner in which such controyersy should 
be adjusted. The report shall be made with- 
in 30 days from the date the Commission is 
created. The time for making such report 
shall not be extended except by action of 
the Board, which, in exceptional cases, may 
allow an additional 30 days on request of 
the Commission. 


SETTLEMENT PROCEDURE FOR CLASS 3 CON- 
TROVERSIES 


Sec. 8. (a) Adjustment board: In case of 
a class 3 controversy (that is, one relating to 
a grievance) the Federal Labor Relations 
Board shall direct the parties to such con- 
troversy, to refer such controversy to an 
adjustment board which shall be authorized 
to make an award binding on the parties. 
It shall be the duty of the parties in making 
agreements to provide for an adjustment 
board to settle grievance controversies. In 
the event of the failure of the parties to 
establish such a board by agreement, the 
Board shall be authorized, when grievance 
controversies arise, to establish an adjust- 
ment board for their settlement and to 
designate an equal number of representa- 
tives of the parties as members of the board 
and to appoint, as hereinafter provided, an 
impartial chairman. An adjustment board 
shall consist of an equal number of repre- 
sentatives, not less than two, designated by, 
or on behalf of, each party. No member 
thereof shall be immediately involved in 
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any controversy to be decided by the adjust. 
ment board. 

(b) Impartial chairman: If the adjust. 
ment board is not able promptly to adjust 
such controversy, the Federal Labor Re},. 
tions Board shall appoint an impartial chair. 
man who shall be an additional member o; 
the adjustment board. An award certifieg 
by a majority of the adjustment board so 
constituted shall be binding on the parties 
and may be filed by any party thereto within 
6 months of the date of the award in the 
clerk’s office of the district court of the 
United States for the district wherein the 
controversy arose, and when s0 filed shal) be 
subject to the provisions of section 10 (c). 

(c) Expenses of adjustment boards: The 
parties shall agree on an appropriate division 
of the expenses of an adjustment board, in- 
cluding compensation of an impartial chair- 
man. In case of dispute his compensation 
shall be fixed directly by, or made subject to 
the approval of, the Federal Labor Relations 
Board. 


SETTLEMENT PROCEDURE FOR CLASS 4 
CONTROVERSIES 


Src. 9. In case of a class 4 controversy (that 
is, other controversies not specially provided 
for), the Board shall proceed as in the case 
of class 2 controversies. 


VOLUNTARY ARBITRATION 


Sec. 10. (a) Boards of arbitration: (1) 
Whenever the parties to a labor relations 
controversy agree to submit the controversy 
to arbitration under this section the con- 
troversy shall be arbitrated by a board of 
three (or if the parties to the controversy so 
stipulate, a board of six) persons: Provided, 
That the failure or refusal of any party to 
submit a controversy to arbitration shall not 
be construed as a violation of any legal obli- 
gation imposed upon such party by the terms 
of this act or otherwise, except where, as pro- 
vided in section 11, a submission to arbitra- 
tion is found by the Federal Labor Relations 
Board to be required to protect the public 
interest. 

(2) Such board of arbitration shall be se- 
lected in the following manner: 

In the case of a board of arbitration of 
three, the representatives of the employer or 
employers and the representatives of the em- 
ployees, parties respectively to the agreement 
to arbitrate, shall each select an arbitrator. 
The two arbitrators thus chosen shall select 
a third arbitrator. If the arbitrators chosen 
by the parties shall fail to select the third 
arbitrator within 5 days after their first 
meeting, such third arbitrator shall be se- 
lected by the Federal Labor Relations Board. 

In the case of a board of arbitration of six, 
the representatives of the employer or em- 
ployers and the representatives of the em- 
ployees, parties respectively to the agreement 
to arbitrate, shall each select two arbitrators. 
The four arbitrators thus chosen shall by a 
majority vote select the remaining two arbi- 
trators. If the arbitrators chosen by the 
parties shall fail to select the remaining two 
arbitrators within 10 days after their first 
meeting, the said two arbitrators, or as many 
of them as have not been selected, shall be 
selectec by the Federal Labor Relations 
Board. 

(3) When the arbitrators selected by the 
respective parties have agreed upon the re- 
maining arbitrator or arbitrators they shall 
notify the Federal Labor Relations Board, 
and in the event of their failure to agree 
upon any or upon all of the necessary arbi- 
trators within the period fixed by this sec- 
tion they shall, at the expiration of such 
period, notify the Board of the arbitrators se- 
lected, if any, or of their failure to make or 
to complete such selection. 

(4) The board of arbitration shall organize 
and select its own chairman and make 4!! 
necessary rules for conducting its hearings: 
Provided, That the board of arbitration shall 
be bound to give the parties to the contro- 
versy a full and fair hearing which shall in- 
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clude an opportunity to present evidence in 
support of their claims and an opportunity 
to present their case in person, by counsel, 
or by other representatives as they may re- 
spectively elect. 

(5) Upon notice from the Federal Labor 
Relations Board that any party to an arbi- 
tration desires the reconvening of a board of 
arbitration (or a subcommittee of such board 
of arbitration appointed for such purpose 
pursuant to the agreement to arbitrate) to 
rule upon any controversy over the meaning 


or application of their award the board of. 


arbitration or its subcommittee shall at once 
reconvene. No question other than or in ad- 
dition to the questions relating to the mean- 
ing or application of the award submitted by 
the party or parties in writing shall be con- 
sidered by the reconvened board of arbitra- 
tion or its subcommittee. Such rulings shall 
be acknowledged by such board or subcom- 
mittee thereof in the same manner and filed 
in the same clerk's office as the original award 
and become a part thereof. 

(6) No arbitrator except those chosen by 
the Federal Labor Relations Board shall be 
incompetent to act as an arbitrator because 
of his interest in the controversy to be arbi- 
trated or because of his connection with or 
partiality to any party to the arbitration. 

7. Each member of any board of arbitra- 
tion selected by any party to the arbitration 
shall be compensated by the party selecting 
him. Each arbitrator selected by the arbi- 
trators or by the Federal Labor Relations 
Board shall receive from the Board such com- 
pensation as the Board may fix together with 
hie necessary traveling expenses and ex- 
penses actually incurred for subsistence while 
serving as an arbitrator. 

(8) The board of arbitration shall furnish 
a certified copy of its award to the respective 
parties to the controversy and shall transmit 
the original together with the record of the 
proceedings and a transcript of the evidence 
taken at the hearing certified under the 


hands of at least a majority of the arbitrators. 


to the clerk of the district court of the United 
States for the district wherein the contro- 
versy arose or the arbitration is entered into, 
to be filed in said clerk's office as hereinafter 
provided. The board of arbitration shall also 
furnish a certified copy of the award and of 
the record of the proceeding and transcript 
of evidence to the Federal Labor Relations 
Board to be filed in its office. 

(9) All testimony before the board of arbi- 
tration shall be given under oath or affirma- 
tion and any member o1 the board of arbi- 
tration shall have the power to administer 
oaths or affirmations. The board of arbi- 
tration or any member thereof shall have 
the power to require the attendance of wit- 
nesses and the production of such books, 
papers, contracts, agreements, and docu- 
ments as May be deemed by the board of 
arbitration material to a just determination 
of the matters submitted to its arbitration 
and may for that purpose request the clerk 
of the district court of the United States for 
the district wherein said arbitration is be- 
ing conducted to issue the necessary sub- 
penas, 

Upon such request the said clerk or his 
duly authorized deputy shall be, and he 
hereby is, authorized and it shall be his duty 
to issue such subpenas.. In the event of 
the failure of any person to comply with 
such subpena or in the event of the con- 
tumacy of any witness appearing before the 
board of arbitration, the board of arbitra- 
tion may invoke the aid of the appropriate 
district court of the United States to compel 
witnesses to attend and testify and to pro- 
duce such books, papers, contracts, agree- 
ments, and documents relevant and perti- 
hent to the proceedings pending before the 
board of arbitration to the same extent and 
under the same conditions and penalties as 
provided for in the act to regulate commerce, 
“pproved February 4, 1887, and the amend- 


ments thereto. Any witness appearing be- 
fore the arbitrators shall, receive the same 
fees and mileage as witnesses in courts of 
the United States, to be paid by the party 
securing the subpena. 

(b) Form of agreement to arbitrate: The 
agreement to arbitrate— 

(1) shall be in writing; 

(2) shall stipulate that the arbitration is 
had under the provisions of this act; 

(3) shall state whether the board of arbi- 
ees is to consist of three or of six mem- 

ers; 

(4) shall be signed by the duly accredited 
representatives of the employer or employ=2rs 
and the employees, parties respectively to 
the agreement to arbitrate, and shail be duly 
verified by said parties and filed in the office 
of the Federal Labor Relations Board; 

(5) shall state specifically the questions to 
be submitted to the said board of arbitration 
for decision and that in its award or awards 
the said board of arbitration shall confine 
itself strictly to decisions as to the questions 
so specifically submitted to it; 

(6) shall provide that the questions of 
any one or more of them submitted by the 
parties to the board of arbitration may be 
withdrawn from arbitration on notice to that 
effect signed by the duly accredited repre- 
sentatives of all the parties and served on the 
board of arbitration; 

(7) shall stipulate that the signatures of a 
majority of said board of arbitration affixed 
to their award shall be competent to consti- 
tute a valid and binding award. 

(8) shall fix a period from the date of the 
selection of the arbitrator or arbitrators nec- 
essary to complete the board (as provided for 
in the agreement) within which the said 
board of arbitration shall commence its hear- 
ings; 

(9) shall fix a period from the beginning 
of the hearings within which the said board 
of arbitration shall make and file its award: 
Provided, That the parties may agree at any 
time upon an extension of this period; 

(10) shall provide for the date from which 
the award shall become effective and shall 
fix the period during which the award shall 
continue in force; 

(11) shall provide that the award of the 
board of arbitration and the papers, pro- 
ceedings, and transcript of the evidence when 
certified under the hands of at least a ma- 
jority of arbitrators shall be filed in the 
clerk’s office of the district court of the 
United States for the district wherein the 
controversy arose or the arbitration was en- 
tered into, which district shall be designated 
in the agreement and when so filed such 
award, papers, proceedings, and transcript 
of evidence, shall constitute the full and 
complete record of the arbitration; 

(12) shall provide that the award when so 
filed shall be final and conclusive upon the 
parties as to the facts determined by said 
award and as to the merits of the contro- 
versy decided; 

(13) shall provide that any difference aris- 
ing as to the meaning or the application 
of the provisions of an award made by a 
board of arbitration shall be referred for a 
ruling to the same board or by agreement to 
a subcommittee of such board and that such 
ruling when acknowledged in the same man- 
ner and filed in the same clerk’s office as the 
original award, shall be a part of and shall 
have the same force and effect as such orig- 
inal award; and 

(14) shall provide that the respective par- 
ties to the award will each faithfully exe- 
cute the same. 

The said agreement to arbitrate when prop- 
erly certified, as herein provided, shall not 
be revoked by a party to such agreement: 
Provided, That such agreement to arbitrate 
may at any time be revoked and canceled 
by the written agreement of the parties 
signed by their duly accredited representa- 
tives and, if no board of arbitration has yet 
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been constituted under the agreement, de- 
livered to the Federal Labor Relations Board 
or any member thereof; or if the board of 
arbitration has been constituted as provided 
by the agreement, delivered to such board 
of arbitration. The award of a board of arbi- 
tration having been certified as herein pro- 
vided shall be filed in the clerk’s office desig- 
nated in the agreement to arbitrate. 

(c) The arbitration award: (1) An award 
certified and filed as provided in this section 
or in section 8 (b) shall be conclusive on the 
parties as to the merits and facts of the 
controversy. Unless within 10 days after the 
filing of the award a petition to impeach 
the award on the grounds hereinafter set 
forth shall be filed in the clerk’s office of the 
court in which the award has been filed, the 
court shall enter judgment on the award. 
Such judgment shall be final and conclusive 
on the parties. 

(2) Any such petition for the impeach- 
ment of any award shall be entertained 
by the court only on one or more of the 
following grounds: 

That the eward plainly does not conform 
to the substantive requirements laid down 
by this act for such awards or that the pro- 
ceedings were not subs.antially in con- 
formity with this act; 

That the award does not conform nor 
confine itself to the stipulations of the agree- 
ment; or 

That a member of the board rendering 
the award was guilty of fraud or corruption 
or that a party practiced fraud or corrup- 
tion which fraud or corruption affected the 
result, 

(3) No court shall entertain any such 
petition on the ground that the award is 
invalid for uncertainty. In such case the 
proper remedy skall be a submission of such 
award to a reconvened toard or subcom- 
mittee thereof for a ruling. An award con- 
tested as herein provided shall be construed 
liberally by the court with a view to favor- 
ing its validity and no award shall be set 
aside for trivial irregularity or clerical error 
going only to form end not to substance. 

(4) If the court shall determine that a 
part of the award is invalid on some ground 
or grcunds designated in this section as a 
ground of invalidity but shall determine that 
a part of the award is valid, the court shall 
set aside the entire award: Provided, That 
if the parties shall agree thereto and if 
such valid and ‘nvalid parts are separable, 
the court shall set aside the invalid part 
and other judgment to stand as to the 
valid part. 

(5) At the expiration of 10 days from the 
decision of the court upon the petition filed 
as aforesaid final judgment shall be entered 
in accordance with said decision unless 
during said 10 days either party shall ap- 
peal therefrom to the circuit court of appeals. 
In such case only such portion of the record 
shall be transmitted to the appellate court 
as is necessary to the proper understanding 
and consideration of the questions of law 
presented by said petition and to be decided. 

(6) If the petitioner’s contentions are 
finally sustained judgment shall be entered 
setting aside the award in whole, or, if the 
parties so agree, in part; but in such case 
the parties may agree upon a judgment to 
be entered disposing of the subject matter 
of the controversy which judgment when 
entered shall have the same force and effect 
as judgment entered upon the award. 


MAINTENANCE OF ESSENTIAL SUPPLIES AND 
SERVICES 

Sec. 11. (2) Findings by Board: Whenever 
the Board is proceeding with any class of 
labor relations controversy under the settle- 
ment procedure provided by section 7 and 
determines that a special fact-finding Com- 
mission should be created for the contro- 
versy, the Board shall at the same time in- 
vestigate and make a finding of facts and 
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public announcement as to whether it is 
necessary, in protection of the public in- 
terest, to require the parties to accept tem- 
porarily a compulsory settlement of their 
labor relations controversy so as to avoid 
any interruption to the supply of a com- 
modity or to a service on which the com- 
munity affected is so dependent that severe 
hardship would be inflicted on a substantial 
number of persons by either a brief or pro- 
longed deprivation of such commodity or 
service. The Board is authorized and di- 
rected to find that severe hardship would 
s0 be inflicted in case of any serious or pro- 
tracted interruption of a public utility or 
other public service, or of the supply of 
an essential food such as milk, or of the 
supply of an essential fuel such as coal or 
oil, or in case of any serious or protracted 
interruption in any other supply or service 
on the continuity of which the health, safety, 
or welfare of a community depends. 

(b) Compulsory arbitration by fact-find- 
ing Commission: If, notwithstanding a find- 
ing of the Board under subsection (a) that 
compulsory settlement is necessary, the 
parties to such a controversy continue to 
fail to agree on a settlement or on a sub- 
mission to arbitration under section 10, then 
it shall be the duty of the Board or the 
President in creating the special fact-finding 
Commission to invest said Commission with 
all the power of a board of arbitration 
established under section 10, which powers 
the Commission so invested is hereby au- 
thorized to exercise. The Commission so 
invested shall be composed and compensated 
as provided in section 7. 

(c) Compulsory arbitration procedure: The 
Commission shall conducts its hearings upon 
the controversy and the questions submitted 
to it in the same manner as a board of arbi- 
tration established under section 10. In- 
stead of making a report and recommenda- 
tions within the period provided in section 7, 
the Commission shall make public its report 
at the conclusion of its deliberations, within 
a time specified in the order creating it, un- 
less said time is extended by the Board or 
the President, and at the same time shall file 
an award in settlement of the controversy 
in the clerk’s office of the district court of 
the United States for the district wherein 
the arbitration is conducted. Judgment shall 
be entered upon the award as provided in 
section 10 (c) unless said award shall be im- 
peached successfully in accordance with the 
provisions of said section 10 (c). All the 
provisions with respect to arbitration pro- 
ceedings and an award incorporated in sec- 
tion 10 shall be applied, so far as they can 
be made applicable, to proceedings before the 
Commission and to the subsequent course of 
an award in judicial proceedings. Unless the 
parties themselves execute a submission to 
arbitration (which they may be permitted to 
do without waiving any rights they may de- 
sire to assert as to the binding effect of an 
award), the Board shall draw up and pre- 
sent to the Commission a submission in their 
behalf stating, among other things, the ques- 
tions to be submitted, which shall be the 
questions involved in the unsettled con- 
troversy, and fixing the dates of beginning 
hearings and making and filing an award. 
The Board shall either fix in the submission 
the date from which the award shall become 
effective and the period during which it shall 
continue in force, or, in the discretion of the 
Board, provide that the determination of 
such date and such period shall be left to 
the Commission and made a part of its award. 
The Commission shall give the parties ade- 
quate opportunity to participate in a full and 
fair hearing such as a board of arbitration 
is required to give under section 10 (a), but 
shall not be limited or restrained in the 
exercise of its power to make a binding award 
by the failure or refusal of any party, or of 
all parties, to participate. 

(ad) Compulsory arbitration award: The 
award of a Commission acting as a board of 


arbitration shall be final and conclusive on 
the parties as to the facts determined by the 
award and as to the merits of the controversy, 
and it is hereby made their legal obligation 
to accept said award as a final settlement of 
the controversy submitted to arbitration to 
the extent and for the period made evident 
in the award, which period shall normally 
be 1 year, and shall in no instance be longer 
than 2 years, from the effective date of the 
award. In the event, however, that the 
award shall be set aside by the final judg- 
ment of a court of competent jurisdiction 
exercising the authority conferred by section 
10 (c), then the parties or any party shall be 
free to reinstate the controversy as a subject 
of conference between them, and it shall 
thereafter be handled in the same manner as 
any new controversy within the scope of this 
act. 
ENFORCEMENT 


Sec. 12. (a) Violations of act: It shall be a 
violation of this title for any person— 

(1) to fail to perform the duties imposed 
on him by section 3; 

(2) whether or not a party to a labor- 
relations controversy or proceeding for the 
enforcement of the requirements of this title, 
to interfere, or to incite or to support any 
interference, with the performance by any 
person of duties imposed on him by section 3, 
or in concert to attempt to prevent the effec- 
tuation of the purposes of this title or the 
making effective of regulations, orders, or 
certificates issued under the authority. of this 
act or the National Labor Relations Act. 

(b) Civil actions brought by Board: The 
Board is authorized by filing its complaint to 
institute a civil action to restrain or enjoin 
any violation or threatened violation of this 
title or to compel the performance of duties 
imposed by section 3. The district courts of 
the United States shall have exclusive origi- 
nal jurisdiction of any such civil action. In 
any such civil action, or proceeding for con- 
tempt arising in connection therewith, the 
provisions of sections 1 to 7, inclusive, of the 
act entitled “An act to amend the Judicial 
Code and to define and limit the jurisdic- 
tion of the courts sitting in equity, and for 
other purposes,” approved March 23, 1932 
(U. 8. C., title 29, secs. 101 to 107, inclusive), 
shall not apply. 

(c) Civil actions brought by injured per- 
son: Any person suffering loss by reason of 
any violation of this title shall have the right 
to appropriate restitution, reparation for the 
loss actually suffered, or other appropriate 
relief. Such restitution, reparation, or relief 
may be had either in a civil action instituted 
by such person against the violator in any 
court of appropriate jurisdiction or through 
intervention by such person in any civil 
action brought by the Board against the vio- 
lator under subsection (b). 

(d) Denial of recognition of representa- 
tives: In the administration of this title the 
Board is authorized in its discretion to refuse 
to recognize or to certify any representative 
of any employer or employees if the Board 
finds, after due notice and opportunity for 
hearing, that such representative is engaged 
in any violation specified in subsection (a) 
of this section. 

(e) Consent of United States to suits 
against Board: The consent of the United 
States is hereby given to any civil action 
against the Board, the Unfair Labor Prac- 
tices Tribunal, or any joint board authorized 
by the Board to act for it in any matter, 
complaining of any act of the Board, of the 
Tribunal, or of any member, employee, or 
joint board as being in violation of law. 


REORGANIZATION OF THE NATIONAL LABOR RELA- 
TIONS BOARD 


Sec. 13. (a) Appointment. The National 
Labor Relations Board, created by section 3 
of the National Labor Relations Act as here- 
tofore in effect, shall hereafter be known 
as the Federal Labor Relations Board and 
shall be composed of five members appointed 
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by the President by and with the advice anq 
consent of the Senate. The terms of office 
of the members first appointed shall expire, 
as designated by the President at the time 
of nomination, one at the end of 1 year 
from the date of approval of this act, one 
at the end of 2 years, one at the end of 
3 years, one at the end of 4 years, ang 
one at the end of 5 years, from said date. 
The terms of office of all successors shall ex- 
pire 5 years after the expiration of the terms 
for which their predecessors were appointed: 
but any member appointed to fill a vacancy 
occurring prior to the expiration of the term 
for which his predecessor was appointed shal! 
be appointed only for the unexpired term of 
his predecessor. 

(b) Vacancies: Vacancies in the Board 
shall not impair the powers nor affect the 
duties of the Board nor of the remaining 
members of the Board, A majority of the 
members in office shall constitute a quorum 
for the transaction of the business of the 
Board. 

(c) Salary: Each member of the Board 
shall receive a salary of $12,000 per annum, 
together with necessary traveling and sub- 
sistence expenses, or a per diem allowance 
in lieu thereof, subject to the provisions of 
law applicable thereto, while away from the 
principal office of the Board on business re- 
quired by this act. 

(d) Eligibility and removal: No person in 
the employ of, or whose conduct may be 
affected by any obligation to, or who has 
any pecuniary or other prejudicial interest 
in, any employer or employee organization 
shall be eligible to enter upon or continue 
to be a member of the Board. A member of 
the Board may be removed by the President 
for inefficiency, neglect of duty, malfeasance 
in office, or ineligibility, but for no other 
cause. 

(e) Miscellaneous: The Board shall an- 
nually designate a member to act as Chair- 
man. The Board shall maintain its principal 
office in the District of Columbia, but it may 
meet at any other place whenever it deems 
it necessary. Each member of the Board 
shall have the power to administer oaths and 
affirmations. The Board shall have a seal 
which shall be judicially noticed. The Board 
shall make an annual report to Congress. 

(f) Personnel: The Board may (1) appoint 
such experts and assistants to act in a con- 
fidential capacity and, subject to the pro- 
visions of the civil-service laws, such other 
officers and employees as are essential to 
the effective transaction of the work of the 
Board; (2) in accordance with the Classifica- 
tion Act of 1923, as amended, fix the salaries 
of such experts, assistants, officers, and em- 
ployees; and (3) make such expenditures 
(including expenditures for rent and personal 
services at the seat of government and else- 
where, for lawbooks, periodicals, and books of 
reference, and for printing and binding, and 
including expenditures for salaries and com- 
pensation, necessary traveling expenses, and 
expenses actually incurred for subsistence) as 
may be necessary, and as may be provided 
for by the Congress from time to time. All 
such expenditures shall be allowed and paid 
on the presentation of itemized vouchers 
therefor approved by the Chairman of the 
Board, or other officer designated by the 
Board. 

(g) Delegation of authority: The Board !s 
hereby authorized by its order to assign or 
refer any matter arising with respect to its 
functions under this act or other law, oF 
referred to it by the Congress or either 
branch thereof, (1) to one or more members 
or employees of the Board, to be designated 
by it in such order, or (2) to a joint board 
composed (as determined by the order of the 
Federal Labor Relations Board) of one oF 
more of its members or employees, to be 
designated by the Board in its order, and 
of one or more members of the appropriate’ 
agency of any State or States affected by the 
matter, to be designated by such State agency. 
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The Board may by its order at any time 
amend, modify, supplement, or rescind any 
such assignment or reference. All such or- 
ders shall take effect forthwith and remain 
in effect until otherwise ordered by the 
Board. If so provided in the Board’s order 
and in conformity therewith, such member 
or employee of the Board or joint board shall 
have power and authority to act for the 
Boerd in such matter assigned or referred. 

(h) Rules of practice and regulations: The 
Board may from time to time adopt, amend, 
and rescind such interpretive regulations not 
in conflict with nor in addition to the pro- 
visions of this act or other law as may be 
necessary for the administration of its func- 
tions. 

TITLE II—MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 

DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 14. As used in this act— 

(1) The term “person” includes one or 
more individuals, partnerships, associations, 
corperations, legal representatives, tiusiees, 
trustees in bankruptcy, or receivers. 

(2) The term “employer” includes any 
person acting in the interest of an employer, 
directly or indirectly. 

(3) The term “employee” includes any em- 
ployee, and shall not be limited to employees 
of a particular employer, and shall include 
any individual whose work has ceased as a 
consequence of, or in connection with, any 
current labor relations controversy or because 
of any unfair labor practice, and who has not 
obtained any other regular and substantially 
equivalent employment. 

(4) The term “representative” includes any 
individual or labor organization. 

(5) The term “labor organization” means 
any organization of any kind or any agency 
or employee representation committee or plan, 
in which employees participate and which 
exists for the purpose in whole or in part of 
dealing with employers with regard to the 
making or maintaining of agreements con- 
cerning wages, hours, or conditions of em- 
ployment or with regard to grievances or 
other types of labor relations controversies. 

(6) The term “Board” means the Federal 
Labor Relations Board. 


SEPARABILITY CLAUSE 


Sec. 15. If any provision of this act, or the 
application of such provision to any person 
or circumstance, shall be held invalid, the 
remainder of this act, or the application of 
such provision to persons or circumstances 
other than those as to which it is held in- 
valid, shall not be affected thereby. 


TIME OF TAKING EFFECT 


Sec. 16. (a) The foregoing sections of this 
act shall take effect on the ninetieth day after 
the date of its approval or at such earlier 
time (as announced in the Federal Register) 
as three members of the Federa] Labor Rela- 
tions Board have been appointed; and the 
terms of the members of the National Labor 
Relations Board shall thereupon expire: Pro- 
vided, That the appointive powers authorized 
by section 13 (a) of this act and by section 4 
(a) of the National Labor Relations Act, as 
amended by this act may be exercised at any 
time after the approval of this act. 

(b) This section shall take effect on the 
approval of this act. 

EXPIRATION DATE 
Sec. 17. This act shall expire on : 


_ The following is submitted in explana- 
ton of the above proposed substitute— 
references to title II are inapplicable: 
OUTLINE OF A ProcRAM FoR INDUSTRIAL PEACE 

THE NEED FOR NEW LABOR LAW 

The solution of almost every economic 
and political problem depends upon coopera- 
tion between management and labor—and 
government. 

But we have no effective national program 


for maintaining peaceful and sensible labor 
relations, 
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It is the responsibility of government to 
establish the legal rights and obligations of 
citizens and to organize an administration 
of justice in order to redress wrongs and to 
settle conflicts of interest. 

But it has been the prevailing policy of 
State and Federal Governments to permit 
“industrial combatants to push their strug- 
gle to the limits of the justification of self- 
interest.’ (Quoting from an opinion of the 
eminent Justices Brandeis, Holmes, and 
Clarke.) - 

Local, State, and Federal Governments 
have in the mf&in acted only as umpires of a 
continuing battle royal. Formerly labor 
fighters were often hamstrung by injunc- 
tions. More recently management fighters 
have been crippled by restrictive laws. But 
the right of both parties to wage brutal war 
with little regard for civilized ethics or for 
the public welfare has been generally ac- 
cepted. As a result we find that laws other- 
wise enforced aganst violence, intimidation, 
extortion, destruction of property, mayhem, 
and even murder, are ignored and treated as 
dead letters in a labor dispute. 

This laxity is not the fault of public offi- 
cials, but of public opinion. This public 
opinion is in part written into law, as, for 
example, in the law which exempts a labor 
organization from prosecution as a monopoly, 
and thereby legalizes monopolies and re- 
straints of trade by business managers who 
are willing to conspire with a labor union. 
This public opinion is also responsible for 
the unwritten law which restrains police- 
men, sheriffs, and judges from enforcing the 
rules of civilized conflict against either em- 
ployers or employees when they fight out 
their differences with a brutality and disre- 
gard for the public interest which is simply 
indefensible. 

The American people have tolerated indus- 
trial warfare with a vague assumption that 
this was part of the price to be paid for pre- 
serving the “freedom of private enterprise” — 
including in that term the freedom of both 
management to manage and of labor to re- 
fuse to be managed. But in recent years, 
particularly during the depression and then 
during the Second World War, many people 
(perhaps a large majority) have come to 
realize that we cannot afford to pay the 
price of lawlessness and also that civil war- 
ware is not a necessary cost of free enter- 
prise. 

If, however, freedom of labor and freedom 
of manegement are to be preserved there 
must be established somewhere a machinery 
of economic justice through which repre- 
sentatives of labor and management can set- 
tle peaceably and justly their inevitable and 
recurring conflicts of interest. It would be 
impractical, however, mérely to set up indus- 
trial courts to decide the economic and social 
issues which arise in labor relations. 

The ordinary courts are concerned with the 
enforcements of rights and obligations which 
are defined by law and capable of enforce- 
ment. Underlying the claims which are ju- 
dicially approved or rejected are agreements, 
either voluntarily made or those included in 
what has been called.the social compact— 
rights and obligations of a member of society. 

But the major issues in a labor dispute 
invelve not: “What are my rights?” but 
“What should be my rights?” Minor dis- 
putes arise over enforcing trade agreements. 
But major disputes arise over the making of 
an agreement. It is one thing to submit 
to a judge the interpretation and enforce- 
ment of a contract right. It is quite a differ- 
ent thing to permit another man to make a 
contract for parties when there is no way 
of measuring accurately what each should 
give to and take from the other. 

So the problem of a peaceful adjustment 
of labor relations is much more complex and 
difficult than the ordinary administration of 
justice. There are, however, many proce- 
dures that have been found effective to sete 
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tle peacefully and justly the great bulk of 
labor controversies; and these form the basis 
of the program now presented. Before ex- 
plaining that program we should identify its 
sponsors, 


THE COMMITTEE TO PROMOTE INDUSTRIAL PEACE 


In the avttumn of 1942 a group of men 
came together to discuss the need for a com- 
prehensive and consistent Federal law that 
would meet the responsibility of the Federal 
Government to promote and to maintain 
labor relations which would not obstruct but 
would advance interstate and foreign com- 
merce. The need for such a law was clearly 
evident in the makeshift procedures adopted 
in the national emergency of war to insure 
continuous and efficient production and dis- 
tribution of vital necessities. No organiza- 
tion, no special interest group, promoted 
this meeting and those attending repre- 
sented in their views the most important 
shades of opinion and economic interest. 

This group made itself into a committee 
to urge the American Law Institute to under- 
take the drafting of a Federal law of indus- 
trial relations. In June 1943 the project was 
presented to the officials of the American Law 
Institute through its director, Dr. William 
Draper Lewis. For reasons, which reflected 
in no way upon the desirability of the proj- 
ect, the institute decided not to undertake 
it. Thereafter, the volunteer committee 
which had become deeply impressed with the 
need for this work, decided to carry out itself 
the project with funds made available by the 
generosity of Samuel S. Fels, of Philadelphia. 

For over a year meetings have been held 
and, after extended discussions of funda- 
mental policies and principles, the initial 
work of draftsmanship was entrusted to 
Donald R. Richberg, who had been a co- 
author of the Railway Labor Act, the Norris- 
LaGuardia Act, and the National Industrial 
Recovery Act. Mr. Richberg served as chair- 
man of the committee and as draftsman, 
without compensation, as did all other 
committee members. 

The committee adopted the name of Com- 
mittee To Promcte Industrial Peace and met 
from time to time in extended sessions to 
criticize and revise drafts of the proposed 
law. In the final stages of the work the 
services of Frederic P. Lee, former legislative 
counsel of the United States Senate, were 
engaged to assist in perfecting the bill and 
making sure that all technical requirements 
were observed. 

The final approved drafts was then sub- 
mitted to a number of persons of experience 
in the field of industrial relations for their 
advice, with an invitation to join in sponsor- 
ship of the bill if it met with their approval. 
In the membership of the committee and in 
the additional, invited sponsors, it has been 
the intention to exclude any persons acting 
as the representatives of groups of special 
interest. No representatives of employer or 
employee associations have been included. 
Some persons are employers, some have 
served as lawyers for labor organizations or 
employers, some as Government Officials deal- 
ing with labor problems. Naturally it was 
necessary to have the counsel and aid of 
men of experience and of different back- 
grounds and viewpoints. But it has been 
the cbligation of everyone participating in 
the work to give dominant consideration 
to the public interest and to endeavor to give 
impartial consideration to the legitimate 
demands of all groups of conflicting and 
overlapping economic interests—those of 
employers and employees, of investors and 
consumers. 

SENATORIAL SPONSORSHIP 

The approved committee draft was also 
submitted to a group of Senators who have 
performed a conspicuous public service by 
joint, nonpartisan action in support of a 
program for international peace. It was 
thought that these Senators would have a 
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special interest in domestic legislation seek- 
ing to promote industrial peace in the United 
States which would be an essential founda- 
tion for any effective participation of the 
United States in efforts to preserve world 
peace. These Senators are also men who, 
through varied experiences in private life 
and public service, are well-informed as to 
the causes and consequences of labor rela- 
tions controversies. 

After extensive conferences with members 
of the senatorial group the proposed act, as 
originally drafted, was substantially revised, 
and we believe in many ways definitely im- 
proved. For example, the functions of medi- 
ation and of prosecution of unfair-labor prac- 
tices, which had been originally combined in 
one board, were separated and two independ- 
ent authorities established. The senatorial 
revisions were all found acceptable to the 
committee; and so the draft printed in this 
pamphlet presents the context of the bill to 
be introduced in the Senate as the joint prod- 
uct of the sponsoring Senators and of the 
Committee to Promote Industrial Peace. 


Iii FEDERAL INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS ACT 


The proposed act begins with a declaration 
of public policy which is, in brief, to facilitate 
the prompt, peaceful, and just settlement of 
all labor-relations controversies that may in- 
terrupt interstate and foreign commerce, and 
to that end— 

1. To encourage the making and maintain- 
ing of labor agreements. 

2. To support genuine collective bargain- 
ing. 

8. fo provide procedures for settling labor 
controversies in the Federal field. 

4. To leave to the States the handling of 
local labor controversies. 

The purposes of the act are declared to be 
to promote continuity and regularity of em- 
ployment by maintaining satisfactory labor 
relations. 

The major administration of the act is 
given to a Federal Labor Relations Board, 
which is to be substituted for the present 
National Labor Relations Board, and which 
will have a comprehensive authority over the 
peaceful settlement of all labor controversies 
in the Federal field, except those now handled 
under the Railway Labor Act, which remains 
in full force and effect. The enforcement of 
prohibition of unfair-labor practices is lodged 
in a separate, but cooperating, tribunal. 

The act makes it the duty of all employers 
and employees to exert every reasonable effort 
to settle controversies by agreement and to 
avoid any arbitrary, one-sided change of ex- 
isting conditions whil2 carrying on the settle- 
ment procedures provided in the act. 

These settlement procedures are: 

1. Negotiations between authorized repre- 
sentatives of the parties to a controversy. 

2. If negotiations fail, mediation by the 
Board, in aid of which the functions of the 
Conciliation Service and of the Secretary of 
Labor in connection therewith are transferred 
to the Board. This is necessary to avoid a 
duplication of services, since now, for the first 
time, there will be a regularly established 
Federal Conciliation Service authorized and 
directed to promote the settlement of labor 
controversies in accordance with a defined 
public policy, statutory duties of employers 
and employees, and legelly established pro- 
cedures. 

3. If mediation fails, there is a machinery 
of voluntary arbitration provided, which is 
modeled on the Railway Labor Act arbitra- 
tion process which has worked well for 19 
years. 

4. If arbitration is refused, provision is 
made for a hearing and a report by a fact- 
finding Commission—another device success- 
fully employed under the Railway Labor Act, 
which has served to adjust every major un- 
settled controversy for 19 years. 

There are three questions which may im- 
mediately arise in the mind of a well-in- 
formed person: 
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I. Isn’t this a cumbersome machinery to 
settle a great many petty controversies? 

Il. What happens when a major contro- 
versy is not settled by negotiation or media- 
tion, and voluntary arbitration is refused 
and the recommendations of a fact-finding 
Commission are disregarded? 

IiI. How is the duty to use the settlement 
procedures going to be enforced so as to stop 
arbitrary action by employers or employees 
that will produce strikes or lock-outs or some 
other one-sided change in their relations? 

These questions will be answered in order. 
But, first, it is necessary to understand that 
the act divides labor relations controversies 
into four classes and provides different meth- 
ods of dealing with the different classes. 

1. In -lass 1 are controversies over repre- 
sentation of employees. 

In dealing with class 1 controversies the 
Board investigates and certifies (after a secret 
ballot, if necessary) what representation the 
employers themselves desire. 

2 In class 2 are controversies over the 
making of agreements. These are major con- 
troversies which can only be settled satis- 
factorily by having available the full machin- 
ery of negotiation, mediation, arbitration, 
and fact finding. 

3. In class 3 are grievance controversies. 
These include the mass of petty disputes 
over applying an agreement, figuring wage 
payments and imposing discipline. In deal- 
ing with these controversies, the Board sim- 
ply requires the parties to submit them to 
a bipartisan-adjustment board, either estab- 
lished by the parties, or, if they cannot agree, 
appointed by the Board. If the bipartisan- 
adjustment board is deadlocked, the Board 
appoints an impartial referee. 

It has been the law for years under the 
Railway Labor Act that the awards of ad- 
justment boards are enforceable in the 
courts. Many trade agreements make the 
same provision. These cases are like con- 
tract cases in the ordinary courts. In fact 
it is frequently possible, but unduly expen- 
sive to bring an action at law to settle a 
grievance. 

There is no more compulsory arbitration 
in this provision than in the ordinary rule 
of law that any party to a contract can sue 
to enforce it. This is quite widely recognized 
by both large employers and large labor 
unions. 

4. In class 4 is a catch-all of other types 
of labor controversies, which are to be han- 
died in a manner similar to class 2 con- 
troversies. 

I. After reviewing the procedures for deal- 
ing with these four classes of controversies 
it should be apparent that the Board will not 
be overburdened with handiing a mass of 
petty cases. There are other provisions 
which aid in giving this assurance, and par- 
ticularly it should be pointed out that: 

1, The act specifically excludes controver- 
sies arising out of: 

(1) Employment by State or Federal Gov- 
ernment or agencies. 

(2) Employment by an employer of less 
than 20 employees (unless a substantial in- 
terruption of commerce is threatened). 

(3) Employment in agricultural lahor by 
farmers. 

(4) Employment in domestic service. 

(5) Employment by a labor organization. 

(6) Employments covered by the Railway 
Labor Act. 

Also, controversies predominantly local, 
that only indirectly affect interstate com- 
merce, are excluded. These are left to the 
control of State authority. 

Controversies where the piace of employ- 
ment is outside United States jurisdiction 
are generally excluded. 

2. The act also provides that in the case 
of class 3 and class 4 controversies the Board 
will take jurisdiction only if in its opinion 
a controversy threatens a substantial inter- 
ruption of commerce. In a word, the Board 
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is not to deal with every clothes. 
line dispute but to give its attention to mat. 
ters of serious importance, which, of course, 
may be sometimes small in size but impor- 
tant for the maintenance of a fundamenta) 
principle. 

II. Returning now to our second question: 
What happens when a major controversy js 
not settled by voluntary agreement in the 
end? First, let it be pointed out that 
class 1 controversies are settled by a cer. 
tificate of representation, which is review. 
able and enforceable by the courts. Sec. 
ond, class 3 controversies are settled by an 
enforceable award. Class 4 controversies are 
handled in the same manner as Class 2. S 
our second question is: What happens when 
there is no voluntary settlement of a class 2 
controversy over making or maintaining an 
agreement? 

Here we reach a novel and vitally impor- 
tant provision of the act. It is provided (in 
sec. 11) that when the Board determines 
that a special fact-finding Commission should 
be created the Board must also make pub- 
lic a finding of fact and an announcement 
as to whether it is necessary in protection of 
the public interest, because of severe hard- 
ship resulting from the deprivation of an 
essential service, for the parties to the con- 
troversy to be required to accept temporarily 
a compulsory settlement of their relations. 
For example, the Board would not make such 
a finding if the controversy involved only one 
factory and its employees in a highly com- 
petitive industry. But the Board would 
surely make such a finding if a great city 
were threatened with a stoppage of electric 
power and light. 

If, after such a finding, the parties con- 
tinue to fail to agree upon a settlement or 
upon an arbitration, then the Board is au- 
thorized to invest the fact-finding Commis- 
sion with all the powers of a board of arbi- 
tration. Then its award is made effective 
as a final settlement of the controversy for 
a period of normally 1 year but not longer 
than 2 years, and the award will be enforce- 
able by the courts. 

During the war it has been found abso- 
lutely necessary for the President to take 
over certain plants in order to continue 
essential production. The compulsory use of 
property and the compulsory service of men 
is justified by the needs of national security. 
The public interest is likewise concerned 
with the maintenance of essential services 
in time of peace. Certainly property owners, 
whose property can be expropriated by pay- 
ing just compensation, cannot complain of 
injustice in having a Government tribunal 
determine temporarily the terms of labor 
relationship when the continued use of their 
property is a public necessity. Certainly 
workers cannot complain of a temporary im- 
partial fixation of the terms of their em- 
ployment when they are unable to reach 
agreement with their employer and the con- 
tinued cooperation of labor and management 
is essential to the general welfare. ‘This gov- 
ernmental action does not impose mnvolun- 
tary servitude, because the act specifically 
preserves the right of any worker to quit 
his job. Any limitation of concerted action 
is clearly justified and within the funda- 
mental authority of Government to protect 
the public health, safety, and welfare. 

It should be noted that this limited pro- 
vision for compulsory arbitration is only the 
last resort of Government to protect the 
public, after every opportunity has been given 
to private industry to meet its public respon- 
sibilities. Only persons who have been un- 


reasonable and neglectful of their public ob- 
ligations would have any reason to fear the 
result of such an arbitration. Only those 
who wish to be protected by a government 
of people whom they are willing to injure 
for selfish benefit should be expected to 
oppose such a law. 
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ul. The third question left open is at once 
the easiest and the hardest to answer. The 
act provides ample measures for enforcing 
the duties imposed. But, forever and forever, 
the question will be asked: How can you 
make men obey a law? Disobedience can 
pe punished. Fear of punishment may deter 
many from disobedience. But unless masses 
of men and women are willing, and indeed 
anxious to obey a law of good conduct, can 
any prohibitions of bad conduct bring about 
a prevailing good conduct? 

In proposing any law to maintain order by 
giving assurances of the just settlement of 
controversies it is necessary to rely on the 
interest of the masses of the people in peace 
and gocd order. One must assume that there 
will be general support of measures reason- 
ably designed to make the use of peaceful 
means to settle conflicts more advantagecus 
to most people than reliance on private force. 
Then, in such a law it is necessary to make 
it costly and dangerous for shortsighted, law- 
less, ruthless persons to violate the obliga- 
tions which the great majority will volun- 
tarily fulfill. In this way assurance is given 
to those who are inclined to be law-abiding 
that they will not suffer from the law-break- 
ing of those who will evade or violate a law 
if that course will seem to serve their im- 
mediate self-interest. 

So this act provides for the enforcement of 
administrative orders and for judicial pro- 
ceedings to prevent and punish violations of 
the rights confirmed and the legal duties im- 
posed by the act. The enforcement provisions 
may be summarized as follows: 

1. The unfair labor practices which are for- 
bidden in the present National Labor Rela- 
tions Act have been reenacted and expanded 
to cover unfair practices by either employers 
or employees which interfere with the essen- 
tial freedom of labor to bargain collectively 
or of management to fulfill its obligations to 
workers, investors, consumers, and the gen- 
eral welfare. The enforcement procedures of 
the existing law have been retained. A sep- 
arate and independent agency named Unfair 
Labor Practices Tribunal is created to en- 
force this part of the law. Legal rights and 
obligations are to be clarified by regulations 
adopted by the tribunal. (Secs. 23-27.) 

2. It is made a violation of the act for any 
person to fail to perform duties imposed by 
the act, or to incite or support any such 
failure. The Board is authorized to proceed 
in the courts to restrain violations; and the 
limitations of the Anti-Injunction Act that 
might hamper relief are removed in such ac- 
tions. The Board is authorized also to deny 
its aid to persons engaged in violations of the 
act. 

The proposed act has been divided into 
three titles, covering subjects which can be 
summarized as follows: 

Title I is the main body of the act which 
provides for establishing a machinery of con- 
ference, mediation, and arbitration for the 
settlement of labor controversies in accord- 
ance with a declared public policy and 
statutory duties imposed on employers and 
employees. The total effect of these duties 
is to require the parties to labor controver- 
sies to exert every reasonable «tfor. to settle 
those controversies peaceably, through the 
means provided by the act, and to exert the 
dominant influence of the public interest 
in avoiding interruptions of ccmmerce 
through one-sided, coercive action in sup- 
port of one private interest, regardless of the 
public welfare involved in continuous em- 
ployment and productior.. 

Title II is devoted to amendments of the 
National Labor Relations Act tor the pur- 
pose of establishing an independent, quasi- 
judicial agency to enforce prohibitions 
against unfair labor practices, which in- 
clude, in addition to those aefit.ed in the 
National Labor Relations Act further de- 
fined unfair practices both by employers 
against employees and reciprocally those by 
emp'oyees against employers. The enforce- 
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ment of these requirements is placed in a 
body named Unfair Labor Practices Tri- 
bunal. This quasi-judicial agency is to be 
entirely independent of the Federal Labor 
Relations Board, whose principal functions 
are those of mediation and peaceful, volun- 
tary settlement of controversies. But it is 
the intention, by including this procedure 
in the same act, with a provision for co- 
operation with the Federal Labor Relations 
Board, to make certain a consistent, coor- 
dinated, and economical handling of all la- 
bor controversies subject to Federal au- 
thority. 

Title II provides the definitions of terms 
used throughout the act, and the technical 
requirements of a separability clause and 
fixation of the time when the act shall take 
effect. It also provides for an investigation 
and report to Congress as to whether legis- 
lation is needed to assure democratic con- 
trol of organizations engaged in collective 
bargaining. 

There are many other details of the act 
which require careful study and an under- 
Standing of the particular problems which 
they are intended to meet if one is to render 
a final judgment as to the merit of the act in 
every detail. It has been the purpose of this 
outline only to provide a summary which 
would give a broad understanding of the 
principles and methods adopted in this 
draft of a Federal law designed to promote 
industrial peace with justice. 

If these principles and methods meet with 
general approval it can be assumec. any dis- 
agreements as to detail can be ironed out in 
the slow process of gainin, public support 
and congressional approval of legislation of 
this importance. If the sponsors of this 
draft are able to do no more than to set the 
wheels in motion for the enactment of a 
Federal law regulating consistently and 
sensibly labor relations so as to bring to an 
end legalized civil warfare in che industries 
of the United States, they will have accom- 
plished a public service in which they can 
take great satisfaction. 

It is in that spirit that this outline and 
the attached draft of a Federal Industrial 
Relations Act are submitted for legislative 
consideration and public discussion. 


Mr. HOOK. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 30 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time to com- 
ment on this Republican, yes, but anti- 
labor monstrosity, known as the Case bill. 

The hot, scorching sun beats down on 
the dry and arid wastes of South Dakota 
and spreads its rays into the Black Hills 
of the dismal destitute with the result 
that sunstroke is a common occurrence. 
I am told that a sunstroke victim some- 
times has dreams of grandeur, power, and 
leadership. 

I once stood at the top of Needle’s Eye, 
a high spot in the Black Hills of South 
Dakota, and with field glasses searched 
the surrounding territory and for some- 
thing that would in any way come near 
to a vast auto plant or steel mill or fac- 
tory of any kind, but, lo, all I saw was 
wasteland and mountainous terrain 
where not even a mouse could eke out an 
existence. 

Then I went into the lowlands and 
found miles and miles of dry, arid waste- 
land, where farmers were trying to make 
a go of it but to no avail. I asked why 
the failure of crops, and was told “no 
water,” no rain. I wondered what could 
be done to help these poor unfortunates. 
I asked one of the natives whether any- 
thing had ever been done to bring about 
better living conditions or to help them 
move to a more habitable area. He said, 
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“Oh, yes, we had President Coolidge out 
here one time. You know this was a 
great place for him to come, because 
there is not anything to talk about.” 

The forces behind the Case bill are, in 
my opinion, the same forces that co- 
operate with the management of Gen- 
eral Motors and Steel to conduct an all- 
out industrial war of attrition against 
labor, meanwhile defying the wage-price 
and collective-bargaining policies of this 
administration. In my view this is part 
of the open conspiracy that has this Na- 
tion in its grip today. 

They are bent upon the destruction of 
trade unionism, lengthening of working 
hours and the depressing of wages and 
working conditions. They are hell-bent 
for economic suicide, not only for them- 
selves, but for the very free enterprise to 
which they give lip service. 

If employers of this country, under a so- 
called free-enterprise system, insist upon 
killing off their customers by depressing 
wages and throwing millions out of work 
as lack of purchasing power shrinks mar- 
kets and outlets for farm products, man- 
ufactured goods, and services, we face 
two alternatives: Either the economic 
royalists will maintain this system by a 
reign of terror, enforced with bayonets, 
secret police, blacklists of union men, 
and ultimately concentration camps, or 
the people of this country will rebel 
against such a system and set up some 
other system that will better meet their 
needs. 

Mr. Chairman, we need not resign our- 
selves to either alternative. There is the 
middle way, the way of democracy, the 
way of free collective bargaining, the way 
of full employment, full production, and 
full consumption, achieved in an orderly 
democratic fashion. 

Those who now propose to act hysteri- 
cally in the adoption of this three-head- 
ed monstrosity, the Case bill, are, in my 
judgment, acting in folly, like the Gad- 
arene swine preparing to rush down a 
steep place into the sea. 

As proof of the present antilabor at- 
titude of the management of the $2,000,- 
000,000 GM Corp. in the current wage 
dispute, I want briefly to lay before the 
Members a few facts about the legal 
mouthpiece hired by the GM manage- 
ment for the purpose of telling the Presi- 
dent of the United States and his fact- 
finding Board that the corporation 
would have no part of the Board’s emer- 
gency fact-finding procedure unless it 
could write its own rules for the hearings 
and for the preparation of the Board’s 
recommendations. The name of this 
mouthpiece is Walter Gordon Merritt. 

Who is Walter Gordon Merritt? What 
does his appearance in the General Mo- 
tors case signify? 

The following facts are taken from the 
hearings and reports of the La Follette 
Civil Liberties Committee and from the 
records of the War Labor Board. Foot- 
notes, except where otherwise specified, 
refer to the La Follette committee hear- 
ings and reports. 

These facts show Mr. Merritt to belong 
to the cave-man era of industrial rela- 
tions. In exhuming him from his recent 
comparative obscurity, General Motors 
management has dug up the original 
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specimen—the Piltdown man of the open 
shop. 

For the younger generation of trade- 
unionists, it should be recalled that 
shortly after the turn of the present cen- 
tury labor union busters’ favorite idea 
was to sell a union workman out of house 
and home if he was rude enough to in- 
sist, through his union, that union-made 
goods be bought and nonunion goods not 
be bought. The workman thrifty enough 
to own a home was thus the most vul- 
nerable victim. If this home owner went 
on strike or if his union joined a boycott 
of scab goods, then legal machinery was 
started against him to sell his home as 
damages. 

The best-known test of this humane 
method of breaking unions and individual 
members was the infamous Danbury Hat- 
ters case, begun in 1902, in which courts 
awarded a quarter of a million dollars’ 
damages against union home owners, be- 
came the best-known test of this method. 
Then came the Bucks Range & Stove 
case, where the method was extended to 
include prison sentences against Presi- 
dent Samuel Gompers, of the A. F. of L. 
and others. 

In each of these cases, Merritt’s father, 
and later he, himself, were the legal 
brains. The name of Merritt has lin- 
gered in the minds of all antiunion em- 
ployers ever since. This probably ex- 
plains General Motors management’s 
Startling action in employing him to 
voice General Motors defiance of the 
President’s fact-finding Board. 

The La Follette committee hearings of 
some years ago—part 45, page 16887, ex- 
hibit 750i—include a letter written by 
an office of one of the antiunion firms 
being investigated: 

The League for Industrial Rights is the 
outstanding organization following labor 
legislation and its general counsel is Mr. 
Walter Gordon Merritt. It is the organiza- 
tion which won the Danbury Hatters case 
and the Bucks Stove and Range case. We 
confer with it in reference to all labor trou- 
bles which affect the free distribution of our 
products throughout the United States. 


In his History of the League for In- 
dustrial Rights, published in 1925, Mer- 
ritt stated that the league was the suc- 
cessor to the American Antiboycott Asso- 
ciation, the name having been changed 
in 1919. In that history, Merritt proudly 
describes a lifetime spent in fighting 
labor’s efforts to bargain effectively with 
employers. 

Merritt figured as counsel for the 
anthracite coal operators.in the wage 
negotiations in August 1925. The miners’ 
estimate of him at that time is set down 
in Cecil Carnes’ biography, John L. 
Lewis; Labor Leader—page 142: 

The perpetual shadow of another bitter 
strike in the anthracite fields played about 
the conference room the next day as Walter 
Gordon Merritt, the counsel for the oper- 
ators, said that at the coming wage scale 
meetings, set for August 16, the anthracite 
producers “must be plaintiffs and not de- 
fendants,” and that the labor issue “was 
all one-sided anyway.” 

Now, the miners could stand twice as much 
from anyone else. * * * ‘The vehemence 
shown by the New York labor publicist, who 
hurled each word like Walter Johnson used 
to pitch, caused impartial observers to see 
no other possibility but a strike in store after 
August 30, when the agreement expired. Mr. 
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Merritt’s remarks left a bitter feeling when 
the miners read them in the newspapers as 
the meeting closed. * * * 

Rumors circulated that Walter Gordon 
Merritt was to be selected as chairman of 
the negotiation committee * * * but 
Mr. Merritt would never suit the miners. 
Ellis Searles, editor of the United Mine Work- 
ers Journal, made that fact very plain, in- 
deed, when he spoke at a luncheon in New 
York City. He said there was no man in 
America who hated labor unions with such 
ferocity and who devoted such hard-working 
fidelity to the task of conscientious distaste. 

“When we ask ‘What's the matter with 
coal?’ we do not have to look far for at least 
some of the trouble,” said Mr. Searles. 

“Who is this Walter Gordon Merritt? 

“He has been for years counsel for the 
National Anti-Boycott Association, tradi- 
tional enemies of organized labor. He said 
in his Atlantic City speech, ‘I have never 
been able to understand why the public 
should hesitate to condemn the attitude of 
labor as it affects the anthracite industry.’ 
That is what he said, and it makes its own 
point.” 


Ten years later Merritt appeared be- 
fore the La Follette committee investi- 
gating industrialists’ use of armed vio- 
lence against labor. He appeared as 
apologist for the Anthracite Institute 
members’ purchase of poison gas for 
possible later use in driving unemployed 
miners from. bootleg coal holes—part 2, 
pages 425-433. 

In the committee’s investigation into 
the use of tear gas, vomit gas, and so 
forth, in industrial disputes, it found one 
example of the purchase of real wartime 
poison gas. 

Merritt explained that this gas—chlo- 
ropicrin—was to be loosed in holes on 
anthracite lands. Here some 20,000 un- 
employed miners got eut coal for the so- 
called bootleg market—the only means of 
livelihood open to them. 

To gas the miners out of their holes, 
anthracite operators bought some $17,- 
457 worth of this gas—7,500 ampoules— 
from the Lake Erie Chemical Co. In its 
report on industrial munitions, 1939, 
the La Follette committee found—pages 
27-28—that this gas was “in reality, one 
of the deadly war gases.” The report 
stated that this was the only instance 
found in which industrialists contem- 
plated the use of real poison gas. 

Although Merritt stressed the fact that 
his clients had not yet used the gas, other 
testimony showed that the gas was tested 
in three coal holes and the company 
police testified that it “was indeed amus- 
ing to see the bootleg miners trying to 
escape from their diggings”—part 2, page 
623. 

So far as is known, the committee’s 
investigation discouraged the operators 
from ever using the gas they had bought. 

But Merritt's resurrection on the in- 
dustrial scene makes his justification of 
the gas purchase interesting. He told 
the committee his clients couldn’t hire 
back the 20,000 unemployed miners be- 
cause the companies could not find a 
market for the surplus coal. So the 
unemployed dug holes on the companies’ 
lands and marketed the coal by the 
truckload; that made them thieves and 
outlaws. He referred throughout his 
testimony to these unemployed as 
thieves, robbers, and outlaws. 

Merritt said it was impossible to get 
the sheriffs or the courts or the Gov- 
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ernor of Pennsylvania to move against 
these unemployed. Hence, the compa- 
nies resorted to the purchase of gas 
The use of gas would cause less injury 
than to mobilize and use an army large 
enough to break up the so-called boot- 
leg mining, it was suggested. And, said 
Merritt: “There is nothing antilabor ip 
connection with this proposition. 
these bombs are ever to be used, they are 
to be used against robbers”—part 2, page 
429. 

Merritt did have one concern, how- 
ever. He sought to shift responsibility 
for damage suits in case the gas killed 
some miners. He asked the company 
furnishing the gas for a “warranty” that 
would reassure the coal operators about 
their liability—part 2, pages 429-4309, 

The Lake Erie Chemical Co. wrote that 
“in order to make future sales, some sort 
of statement will have to be made” for 
Mr. Merritt—part 2, page 621. The head 
of the chemical company was a former 
United States Army colonel who had 
been assigned to gas warfare in France 
in 1918. Lake Erie’s assurance about 
toxicity failed to state that it was poison 
gas, as the Senate committee noted— 
page 27 of Report on Industrial Muni- 
tions. 

The committee said of the gas: “In 
high concentrations it may cause un- 
consciousness and sudden death.” 

The present whereabouts of the gas 
purchased by Merritt’s clients, or its 
disposition, are unknown. General 
Motors, his present client, was also 
among the substantial customers for gas 
a decade ago—see Reports on Indusirial 
Munitions, pages 199-200. 

The following words, taken from Mer- 
ritt’s History of the League for Indus- 
trial Rights, reveal his attitude and per- 
haps suggest a clue to his strategy on 
behalf of his new client, the General 
Motors management: 

If, through some change in our institu- 
tions, judges can be made to respond to the 
popular will instead of interpreting the Con- 
stitution as they find it, then our Constitu- 
tion becomes practically a nullity. If the 
courts are deprived of their power to nullify 
laws for unconstitutionality, then minority 
rights and individual rights will be aban- 
doned to the Will of the majority or even 
aggressive minorities. 


Mr. Chairman, I am sure that those 
who vote for the Case bill will receive the 
praise of Walter Gordon Merritt, the 
life-long apostle of the open-shop, the 
man who has devoted his life to fighting 
labor and who is now the mouthpiece for 
General Motors management in its war 
on genuine collective bargaining wilh 
organized labor. 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose, and 
the Speaker pro tempore (Mr. Prigs?) 
having resumed the chair, Mr. O'NeAt, 
Chairman of the Committee of ihe 
Whole House on the State of the Union, 
reported that that Committee having 
had under consideration the bill (H. R. 
4908) to provide for the appointment of 
fact-finding boards to investigate labor 
disputes seriously affecting the national 
public interest, and for other purposes, 
that, after general debate, had come t° 
no resolution thereon. 
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COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOR- 
EIGN COMMERCE 


Mr. O'NEAL, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
ynanimous -consent that the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce may have until midnight tonight 
to file a report on the bill (H. R. 2764) 
to amend section 409 of the Interstate 
Commerce Act, with respect to the utili- 
sation by freight forwarders of the serv- 
ices of common carriers by motor ve- 
hicle. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 


THE SUGAR CRISIS 


Mr. JONKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. ° 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JONKMAN. On Tuesday of this 
week I called the attention of the House 
to the business methods of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, which were so un- 
businesslike as to cause a great crisis 
and shortage in our sugar situation in 
the United States. Today I read in the 
Washington Post some more of this 
bungling. The heading of the article is 
“Cuban growers refuse to sell sugar to 
United States,” and the article reads as 
follows: 

SanTIaco, CuBa, January 31.—Sugar ship- 
ments for the United States were paralyzed 
today as growers refused to deliver the com- 
modity. 

The move resulted from a notification by 
the United States Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration that it would pay only 3.1 cents a 
pound for the sugar until the CCC was re- 
paid for 47,500 ton8 of sugar it delivered 
last year as a loan to the Cuban Government 
to meet local consumption needs. 


Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONKMAN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. 

Mr. HOOK. Does not the gentleman 
hink that probably the fact Great Brit- 
ain is also offering Cuba 9 cents per 
pound and then going to subsidize that 
sugar which they are buying through 
government subsidy of Great Britain has 
something to do with it? 

Mr. JONKMAN. That may influence 
the situation but tentative arrange- 
ments have been made to pay Cuba 
$3.67'2 a hundred for its sugar. The 
thing I cannot understand is what re- 
lationship there is between the lending 
of 47,500 tons last year, which must be 
repaid in kind, and the purchase of the 
1946 Cuban sugar crop which the people 
of the United States are very direly 
in need of. There are 71 mills grinding 
sugar in Cuba, yet this sugar is being 
held up while, for instance, neighborhood 
bakers in my district are unable to get 
sugar with which to bake bread and rolls. 
There is another example of the bun- 
Sling of the Department of Agriculture 
and the Commodity Credit Corporation 
in failing to procure sugar for the people 
of the United States. 
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Mr. HOOK. I am reliably informed 
that the buyers in Great Britain are of- 
fering 9 cents per pound to the Cubans 
for their sugar, then when it is brought 
there they are going to subsidize those 
buyers with our money. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Michigan 
has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HOFFMAN (at the request of Mr. 
SPRINGER) was given permission to ex- 
tend his remarks in the Recorp and in- 
clude copy of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act and a bill introduced by him 
to amend that act. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan (at the re- 
quest of Mr. SprIncer) was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include a broadcast made 
by him. 

Mrs. LUCE (at the request of Mr. 
LANDIS) was given permission to extend 
her remarks in the Recorp. 

Mr. BALDWIN of New York (at the 
request of Mr. LanpIs) was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include a letter from a con- 
stituent. 

Mr. WEICHEL (at the request of Mr. 
LANDIS) was given permission to extend 
his remarks in the Recorp and include 
a letter from the south Pacific. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole I announced my 
intention to present a substitute for the 
Case bill and the bill under considera- 
tion at this time. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may be permitted to extend 
in the Recorp a statement in explana- 
tion of my proposed substitute and, fur- 
ther, that the entire body of this sub- 
stitute, which is title I of Senate bill 
1171, commonly referred to as the Ball- 
Burton-Hatch bill, be carried in the Rrec- 
orp in full and in viey of its possible 
slight excess over the allowance, and 
notwithstanding that, I ask unanimous 
consent that it be carried in the REcorpD 
so that the membership may be duly in- 
formed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, notwithstanding the cost, the 
extension may be made. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois (at the request 
of Mr. Hook) was given permission to ex- 
tend his remarks in the Recorp and in- 
clude two telegrams. 

Mr. HOOK asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include excerpts from a study 
with regard to General Motors attitude 
and methods in industrial disputes. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri (at the re- 
quest of Mr, SPARKMAN) was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp and include an ar- 
ticle from the War Assets Corporation. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON (at the re- 
quest of Mr. SPARKMAN) was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp and include a state- 
ment or letter from Secretary of State 
Byrnes. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 
Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 


unanimous consent that the gentle- 
woman from California [Mrs. Douc.ias] 
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may have permission to~ address the 
House on Monday, February 4, for 15 
minutes, after the disposition of business 
on the Speaker’s desk and at the con- 
clusion of any special orders heretofore 
entered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 55 minutes p. m.) the 
House, under its previous order, ad- 
journed until Monday, February 4, 1946, 
at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARING 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


The Special Subcommittee on Bank- 
ruptcy and Reorganization of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary will hold a hear- 
ing on Monday, February 4, 1946, on the 
bill (H. R. 5023) to amend an act en- 
titled “An act to establish a uniform 
system of bankruptcy throughout the 
United States,” approved July 1, 1898, 
and acts amendatory thereof and sup- 
plementary thereto. The hearing will 
begin at 10 a. m., and will be held in 
the Judiciary Committee room, 346 
House Office Building. 

Subcommittee No. 1 of the Committee 
on the Judiciary will hold a hearing on 
Wednesday, February 6, 1946, on the bill 
(H. R. 5089) to amend the First War 
Powers Act, 1941. The hearing will be- 
gin at 10 a. m., and will be held in the 
Judiciary Committee room, 346 House 
Office Building. 

COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 

COMMERCE 

There will be a meeting of the Secu- 
rities Subcommittee of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce at 
2 p. m. on Thursday, February 7, 1946, to 
continue hearings in its study of op- 
erations pursuant to the Public Utility 
Holding Company Act of 1935, in room 
1304, House Office Building. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 


1018. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting the information 
that no reservations pursuant to section 13 
of the act of June 25, 1910 (36 Stat. 858), 
were made during the calendar year of 1945; 
to the Committee on Iniian Affairs. 

1019. A letter from the vice president and 
treasurer, Washington Gas Light Co., trans- 
mitting a detailed statement of the business 
of the Washington Gas Light Co., together 
with a list of stockholders, for the year end- 
ed December 31, 1945; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

1020. A letter from the Acting Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a report of all 
withdrawals and restorations of public lands 
under an act to authorize the President of 
the United States to make withdrawals of 
public lands in certain cases, approved June 
25, 1910 (36 Stat. 847; 16 U.S. C., sec. 471; 43 
U. S. C., sec. 141, et seq.), covering the pe- 
riod from January 1 through December 31, 
1945; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 
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1021. A letter from the Chairman, Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, transmitting 
@ report of its activities and expenditures 
for the month of July 1945; to the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency. 

1022. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting a report on rec- 
ords proposed for disposal by various Gov- 
ernment agencies; to the Committee on the 
Disposition of Executive Papers. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar as follows: 


Mr. VINSON: Committee on Naval Affairs. 
House Joint Resolution 307. Joint resolu- 
tion to authorize the use of naval vessels to 
determine the effect of atomic -veapons upon 
such vessels; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1514). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. McMILLAN of South Carolina: Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. H. R. 
5060. A bill to amend section 1 of the act 
entitled “An act to fix the salaries of officers 
and members of the Metropolitan Police 
force, the United States Park Police force, and 
the Fire Department of the District of Co- 
lumbia,” approved May 27, 1924; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1515). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. BOREN: Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. H. R. 2764. A bill to 
amend section 409 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, with respect to the utilization by 
freight forwarders of the services of common 
carriers by motor vehicle; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1516). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 


PUBLIC 





PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BALDWIN of New York: 

H. R. 5327. A bill to provide for the display 
in the lobbies of post offices of placards con- 
taining certain information with respect to 
the legislative representatives of the people; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

By Mr. VOORHIS of California: 

H.R. 5328. A bill to provide additional 
facilities for the mediation and peaceful 
settlement of labor disputes, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. MANASCO: 

H.R. 6329. A bill to amend the Surplus 
Property Act of 1944 with reference to vet- 
erans’ preference, and to the disposal agency 
for surplus property outside the United 
States; to the Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments. 

By Mr. PRICE of Illinois: 

H.R. 5330. A bill to make imported beer 
and other similar imported fermented liquors 
subject to the internal-revenue tax on fer- 
mented liquor; to the Committee on Ways 
and means. 

By Mr. KOPPLEMANN: 

H.R. 5331. A bill to provide for the per- 
formance of military duties by the Marine 
Corps in connection with the occupation of 
conquered territories; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

By Mrs. LUCE: 

H. R. 5332. A bill to create a Department 
of Science and Research; to the Committee 
on Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments. 

By Mr. LYLE: 

H.R. 5333. A bill to create a board of 

research and investigation of matters relat- 


ean m., 
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ing to the armed forces; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 
By Mr. HOFFMAN: 

H.R. 5334. A bill to repeal the National 
Labor Relations Act and to diminish the 
causes of labor disputes burdening or ob- 
structing interstate and foreign commerce, to 
create a National Labor Relations Board, and 


for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Labor. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN: 

H.R. 5335. A bill for the relief of the Can- 
non Valley Milling Co.; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. BALDWIN: 

H. R. 5336. A bill for the relief of Max M. 

Breslow; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. BUFFETT: 

H.R. 5337. A bill for the relief of Kazue 
Oda Takahashi; to the Committee on Im- 
migration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. D’EWART: 

H.R. 5338. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to sell certain lands in 
the State of Montana to Edwin T. Jensen; 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

H. R. 5339. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to sell certain lands in 
the State of Montana to Lester W. Zimmer- 
man; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

H. R. 5340. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to sell certain lands in 
the State of Montana to Robert B. Zimmer- 
man; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

H.R. 5341. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to sell certain lands in 
the State of Montana to Virgil L. Buchanan; 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

H.R. 5342. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to sell certain lands in 
the State of Montana to Everett Shanks; to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

H.R. 5343. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to sell certain lands in 
the State of Montana to Joe E. Damson; to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

H.R. 5344. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to sell certain lands in 
the State of Montana to Ernest I. Stensland; 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

H.R. 5345. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to sell certain lands in the 
State of Montana to Arnold E. Payne; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. FENTON: 

H.R. 5346. A bill authorizing the natural- 
ization of Arnold Szeleczky, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

By Mr. HART: 

H.R. 5347. A bill conferring jurisdiction 
upon the Court of Claims to hear and de- 
termine the claim of Auf der Heide-Aragona, 
Inc., and certain of its subcontractors against 
the United States; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. KEE: 

H.R. 5348. A bill for the relief of F. M. 
Peters and J. T. Akers; to the Committee on 
Ciaims. 

H.R. 5349. A bill for the relief of Charles 
FP. Barrett; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. KILDAY: 

H.R. 5350. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Elfreida Sakowsky Passant, alias Elfreida Sa- 
kowsky, alias Elfreida Pogue; to the Commit- 
tee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas: 

H.R.5851. A bill for the relief of Charles 

Booker; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. PFEIFER: 

H.R. 5352. A bill for the relief of Joseph 

Ippolito; to the Committee on Claims, 
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By Mr. ROBINSON of Utah: 

H. R. 5353. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of War to convey certain lands situated with. 
in the Fort Military Reservation to 
the Shriners’ Hospitals for Crippled Children: 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. : 





PETITIONS, ETC. 
Under clause 1 of rule XX1T, petitions 


-and papers were laid on the Cierk’s desk 


and referred as follows: 

1513. By Mr. GRAHAM: Petition of the 
Fulton C. Smith Post, No. 165, Veterans o; 
Foreign Wars, of Ambridge, Beaver County, 
Pa., urging unemployment benefits to vet- 
erans under present strike conditions; to the 
Committee on World War Veverans’ Legis- 
lation. 

1514. Also, petition of 380 veterans of 
World War II, residents of Ambridge, Beaver 
County, Pa., urging amendment of the GI 
bill of rights to allow unemployment bene- 
fits to veterangy under present strike condi- 
tions; to the Committee on World War Vet- 
erans’ Legislation. 

1515. By Mr. GRIFFITHS: Petition of Rhea 
Starr and members of Farm Bureau of dis- 
trict No. 4, Guernsey County, Ohio, opposing 
any change in present laws reijating to the 
taxing of cooperatives; to the Committce on 
Ways and Means. 

1516. By Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey: Pe- 
tition of the Warren County, N. J., Board 
of Agriculture, registering their opposition 
to the construction of the proposed ship 
canal across the State of New Jersey; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

1517. Also, petition of the board of direc- 
tors of the United States Junior Chamber 
of Commerce, in session November 4, 1945, 
recommending that hospitalized veterans 
may, while convalescing, accept payment for 
their work in various trades, arts, and crafts: 
to the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legistation. 

1518. By Mr. THOMASON: Petition of J.C. 
and Clayton Williams, opposing the making 
of a loan to Great Britain; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 


SENATE 


Monpay, Fesruary 4, 1946 


(Legislative day of Friday, January 18, 
1946) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father God, author of liberty, who 
hath made and preserved us a nation, 
may there be forever cherished in this 
shrine of freedom, and therefore be found 
in us who are here called to serve the 
Republic, those spiritual values which 
alone can bring order out of chaos and 
peace out of strife. May the shield of 
our own unyielding integrity be always 
lifted against the arrows of all that shuns 
the light and against all betrayal of 
justice and righteousness in a time when 
the world’s hopes depend on character. 
In Thy providence for all the world may 
this “sweet land of liberty,” with all its 
privilege and power, be the quarry where 
shall be fashioned the white stones of 4 
new order whose “alabaster cities shall 
gleam undimmed by human tears.” We 
ask it in the dear Redeemer’s name. 
Amen. 
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ATTENDANCE OF SENATORS 


Hucu B. MITCHELL, a Senator from the 
state of Washington; E. H. Moors, a 
senator from the State of Oklahoma; 
and JAMES M. TUNNELL, a Senator from 
the State of Delaware, appeared in their 
seats today. 

MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his 
secretaries. 

CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. BARKLEY. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


The 


Aiken Hatch Overton 
Austin Hayden Pepper 
Bailey Hickenlooper Radcliffe 
Ball Hill pee aon 
nkhead Hoey ve 
a Huffman Robertson 
Bilbo Johnson, Colo. Russell 
Briggs Johnston, S.C. Saltonstall 
Bushfield Kilgore Shipstead 
Butler Knowland Smith 
Byrd La Follette Stanfill 
Capehart Langer Stewart 
Capper Lucas Taft 
Chavez McCarran Taylor 
Cordon McClellan Thomas, Okla. 
Donnell McFarland Thomas, Utah 
Downey McKellar Tobey 
Eastland McMahon Tunnell 
Ellender Maybank Tydings 
Ferguson Mead Walsh 
Fulbright Millikin Wheeler 
George Mitchell Wherry 
Gerry Moore White 
Gossett Morse Wiley 
Green Murdock Willis 
Guffey Murray Wilson 
Gurney Myers Young 
Hart O’Daniel 


Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. Gtass] and the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Wacner] 
are absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. ANn- 
pREws] and the Senator from Nevada 
{Mr. CARVILLE] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Macnuson] is detained on public busi- 
ness, 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. Con- 
NALLY] is absent on official business as a 
representative of the United States. at- 
tending the first session of the General 
Assembly of the United Nations, now 
being held in London. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG] is absent on 
official business as a representative of the 
United States attending the first session 
of the General Assembly of the United 
Nations, now being held in London. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Bripces}], the Senator from IIli- 
nois [Mr. Brooxs], the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. Buck], and the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. Hawkes] are 
necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDENT pro_ tempore. 
Eighty-three Senators having answered 
to their names, a quorum is present. 
TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 

Mr. STEWART obtained the floor. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Be- 
fore anything else is done, may the Chair 
ask that certain ordinary reports and 
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routine matters be handed down and 
made of record? The Chair may also 
state there is other routine business 
which, if there is no objection, might be 
transacted at this time. 

By unanimous consent, the following 
routine business was transacted: 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 


REPORT ON INSPECTION OF COAL MINES 


A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, his report on 
the inspection of coal mines by the Bureau 
of Mines for the fiscal year 1945 (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee on 
Mines and Mining. 


JULY 1945 REPoRT OF RECONSTRUCTICN FINANCE 
CoRPORATION 


A letter from the Chairman of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a report of the Corporation 
on its activities and expenditures for the 
month of July 1945, including statement of 
loans and other authorizations, showing the 
name, amount, and rate of interest or divi- 
dend in each case (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 


REPORT OF FEDERAL WorKS AGENCY 


A letter from the Administrator of the 
Federal Works Agency, transmitting, pursu- 
ant to law, the sixth annual report of that 
agency for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1945 (With an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 


Report or UnNtiTep Srates Pusric HEALTH 
SERVICE 


A letter from the Administrator of the 
Federal Security Agency, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, the annual report of the 
United States Public Health Service for the 
fiscal year 1945 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Finance. 


ReEpPorT ON CERTAIN ACTION BY War SHIPPING 
ADMINISTRATION 


A letter from the Acting Administrator of 
the War Shipping Administration, transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, the twelfth report of 
certain action taken by the War Shipping Ad- 
ministretion under section 217 of the Mer- 
chant Marine Act of 1936, as amended (with 
an accompanying report); to the Commit- 
tee on Commerce. 


BoarD OF VISITORS TO "JNITED STATES MERCHANT 
MARINE ACADEMY 


A letter from the Acting Administrator of 
the War Shipping Administration, reporting, 
pursuant to law, that Friday, May 10, and 
Saturday, May 11, 1946, had been fixed as 
the dates for the visit of the Board of Visi- 
tors to the United States Merchant Marine 
Academy at Kings Point, N. Y.; to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as in- 
dicated: 

By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of South Carolina; ordered to 
lie on the table. 


“Concurrent resolution memorializing the 
Congress of the United States to discon- 
tinue the practice of the Fair Employment 
Practice Commission 


“Be it resolved by the House of Representa- 
tives of the State of South Carolina (the sen- 
ate concurring), That it is the sense of the 
general assembly of this State that the ob- 
jects of the Fair Employment Practice Com- 
mission are un-American and contrary to the 
spirit of free enterprise in that they tend to 
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destroy individual initiative, adaptability, 
efficiency, and freedom in the selection of 
employees and substitute therefor the in- 
dividual whims of a certain group, race, color, 
and creed; hence, we regard the practice as 
contrary to the spirit of our Federal Con- 
stitution, and respectfully petition the Sen- 
ators of all sovereign States to kill the bill 
now pending in the Federal Congress which 
would continue the practices of the Commis- 
sion. 

“We laud the high and constant purpose 
which moves the Honorable Burnet R. May- 
BANK and the Honorable OLIN D. JOHNSTON, 
the distinguished Senators from this State, 
the Members of Congress from this State, and 
all others alined with them in their un- 
abated opposition to the practice sought to be 
imposcd on the American people by the con- 
tinuance of such a Commission; be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
furnished the clerk of the Senate of the 
United States, the clerk of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and the two distinguished Sen- 
ators from South Carolina. 

“COLUMBIA, S. C., January 31, 1946.” 


A resolution adopted by the Territorial 
Central Committee of the Democratic Party 
of Hawaii, Honolulu, T. H., favoring the re- 
appointment of Louis Le Baroni as Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court, Territory of 
Hawaii; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

A resolution adopted by the Territorial 
Central Committee of the Democratic Party 
of Hawaii, Honolulu, T. H., favoring the re- 
appointmen: of Ingram M. Stainback as Gov- 
ernor of the Territory of Hawaii; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A telegram in the nature of a memorial 
from Local Union 533, United Mine Workers 
of America, remonstrating against the en- 
actment of the so-called fact-finding anti- 
strike bill; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina: 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of South Carolina, favoring the enactment 
of the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 225) to 
quiet the titles of the respective States, and 
others, to lands beneath tidewaters and 
lands beneath navigable waters within the 
boundaries of such States and to prevent 
further clouding of such titles; to the Com- 
mittee on Territories and Insular Affairs. 

(See concurrent resolution printed in full 
when presented by Mr. Maysanx on Febru- 
ary 1, 1946, p. 693, CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

By Mr. MAYBANKE: 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of South Carolina; to the Committee on 
Finance. 


“Concurrent resolution requesting the Con- 
gress of the United States to pass necessary 
amendments to the GI bill of rights where- 
by veterans in accredited schools shall 
receive monthly benefits for each calendar 
month until their graduation or severance 
from said school 


“Whereas under the present GI bill of 
rights veterans who are students in accred- 
ited schools only receive benefits for them- 
selves and their dependents during the ac- 
tual school term; and 

“Whereas these veterans have no oppor- 
tunity to earn a decent livelihood during 
their vacation period; and 

“Whereas the housing situation is so acute 
that married veterans are unable to change 
their residence after entering the school: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of South Carolina (the Senate 
concurring), That it is the sense of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of South Carolina that Con- 
gress be, and the same is hereby, memorial- 
ized to effect immediate amendments to the 
GI bill of rights so that all veterans who ma- 
triculate in institutions accredited by the 
Veterans’ Administration shall _ receive 
monthly benefits for themselves and, in those 
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‘ cases where they have dependents, for such 
dependents, for each and every calendar 
month until their graduation from such 
aceredited institution or school, or until 
they sever their connection with such insti- 
tution or school by ceasing to be students 
of the same; be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent to each of the Representatives in 
Congress from South Carolina, the President 
of the Senate of the United States, the chair- 
man of the Judiciary Committee and the 
Military Affairs Committee of the United 
States Senate, to the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, and a copy to the Ju- 
diciary Committee and Military Affairs Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives, and 
a copy to the Veterans’ Administration. 

“Cotumsis, S. C., January 30, 1946.” 


RESOLUTIONS OF AMERICAN FARM 
BUREAU FEDERATION 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I re- 
ceived copy of resolutions adopted by the 
American Farm Bureau Federation at 
their recent annual meeting in Chicago, 
in which they take an emphatic stand 
against compulsory military training in 
peacetime, and make known their posi- 
tion on other national measures, as fol- 
lows: 

Supported the United Nations Organiza- 
tion, Bretton Woods monetary agreements, 
International Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zation. 

Recommended study of the maintenance 
of an international organization “for the 
effective enforcement of peace,” with powers 
“adequate to cope with the threat of destruc- 
tion by the use of atomic bombs,” without 
surrendering sovereignty of respective na- 
tions. 

Recommended study of the advisability of 
an international police force supported by 
all nations as a means of insuring peace. 

Favored long-term capital loans to other 
nations to increase productive and consump- 
tive capacities of countries involved, to the 
largest practical extent by private capital 
with the Government supplementing only 
when private capital is not available. (How- 
ever, this resolution said there are condi- 


Fesrvary 1, 1946. 
To the Senate: 
The above-mentioned committee hereby 
submits the following report showing the 
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tions, “such as the present loan to England, 
under which the long-time interest of this 
Nation is promoting world trade, maintain- 
ing desirable forms of government, and pro- 
moting our best international interest can 
be furthered by making direct governmental 


_ loans.”) 


The delegates also: 

Asserted this Nation should furnish food 
and other necessities to devastated coun- 
tries, with the cost considered as a war ex- 
penditure. 

Recommended that the State Department 
and diplomatic staff be strengthened, with 
adequately trained personnel and policies de- 
signed to attract “outstanding ability into 
this important field.” 

Recommended that “this Nation place great 
emphasis upon the development of a clear- 
cut foreign policy on a nonpartisan basis.” 

Favored gradual reduction of international 
trade barriers. 

Supported international commodity agree- 
ments and recommended expansion of this 
program. 

Stated that “we believe the development 
of an aggressive foreign trade policy is one 
of the ‘musts’ of our postwar program.” 


On the national farm program itself, the 
delegates urged study of required improve- 
ments and modifications, including possible 
changes in commodity marketing; “unalter- 
ably opposed” unlimited production at ruin- 
ous prices which would “force the American 
farmer to depend permanently upon Gov- 
ernment subsidies;” urged strengthening of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act and related 
measures, and favored legislation to extend 
benefits of the Agricultural Marketing Agree- 
ments Act of 1937 to any agricultural com- 
modity. 


AMENDMENT OF FIRST WAR POWERS 


ACT—REPORT OF JUDICIARY COM- 
MITTEE 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on the Judiciary, I ask 
unanimous consent to report favorably 
with an amendment the bill (H. R. 4571) 
to amend the First War Powers Act, 1941, 


EDUCATION AND LABOR COMMITTEE 

name of a person employed by the committee 
who is not a full-time employee of the Sen- 
ate or of the committee for the month of 
January 1946, in compliance with the terms 
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and I submit a report (No. 920) thereon 
In that connection I wish to call the at. 
tention of the Senate to a letter from the 
Department of State, from which I reag- 

The Department welcomes this Oppor- 
tunity to its strong endorse. 
ment of this bill. On June 29, 1945 the 
Acting Secretary of State joined with the 
Alien Property Custodian and the Attorney 
General in a letter to Chairman Sumwers ot 
the House Judiciary Committee submitting 
a draft of H. R. 3750, which dealt with the 
same subject matter as the present bij) 
H. R. 4571, and requesting as a matter of 
urgency its early and favorable considera. 
tion. On September 12, 1945, Mr. Willard L 
Thorp, Deputy to the Assistant Secretary of 
State, repeated this recommendation before 
Subcommittee No. 1 of the House Judiciary 
Committee. The of State in a 
letter of October 12, 1945, to Mr. Sumnmrs 
again gave the concurrence of the Depart- 
ment to H. R. 3750 and the amendments 
proposed by the Alien Property Custodian, 
which are embodied in H. R. 4571. As you 
know, H, R. 4571 was reported and approved 
by the House Judiciary Committee with 
these amendments and passed the House 
of Representatives on December 8.. 1945. 


Other expressions endorsing the bill 
are filed in the report from the Attorney 
General. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the report will be received, 
and the bill will be placed on the calen- 
dar. 

PERSONS EMPLOYED BY COMMITTEES 

WHO ARE NOT FULL-TIME SENATE OR 

COMMITTEE EMPLOYEES 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate reports for the month of 
January 1946 from the chairmen of cer- 
tain committees, in response to Senate 
Resolution 319 (78th Cong.), relative to 
persons employed by committees who 
are not full-time employees of the Senate 
or any committee thereof, which were 
ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


of Senate Resolution 319, agreed to August 
23, 1944; 





Name of indiv:dual 


ee | 


John W. Nelson 


2745 29th St. NW., Washington, D.C 


Address 











Annual! 
Name and address of department or organ‘zation by whom paid _— 7 
sation 
Department of Labor, Washington, D. C..........-.secuecceness- $5, 600 


et NC CL LLL LL LLL LLL LLL LLL LLL LLL LLL LLL LLL A 


JaMEs E. Murray, Chairman. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE TO STUDY AND SURVEY PROBLEMS OF SMALL BUSINESS ENTERPRISES 


Fepruary 1, 1946. 
To the Senate: 
The above-mentioned committee hereby 
submits the following report showing the 


names of persons employed by the committee 
who are not full-time employees of the Sen- 
ate. or of the committee for the month of 
January 1946, in compliance with the terms 


of Senate Resolution 319, agreed to August 


23, 1944: 





Name of individual! 


Edelsberg, Herman 
Forbes, F, Preston 


Groeper, Stella J._................ 
Soule, George H., Lt 
Spicer, L. Evelyn. ...............- 
Steckman, Frederick W 
Strubel, Margie L_................ 
Thurman, Allen G 


ail 4632 12th St. NE., W 


2141 Suitland Ter. SE., Washington, D. C 
502 Four Mile Rd., Alexandria, Va 
1127 Branch Ave, SE., 
4020 Beecher &t. NW.., 
2515 Wiseonsin Ave. NW., Washington, D. C 
4000 Cathedral Ave. NW., Washington, L. C 
. Washington, D. C 
9729 Bexhill Dr., Rock Creek Hills, Md 












Address 








Washington, D. C 
Washington, D, C 


rs 


Maritime Commission, W 


Annual 








Name and address of department or organization by whom paid A aek 
sation 
Foreign Economie Administration, Washington, D. O_........... $7, 175 
Commerce Department, Washington, D., O_...................-- 7, 175 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, Washington, D. C......... 2, 980 
Navy Department, Washington, D. C_...........-......--.----- 2, 400 
Reconstruction Finance C Washingion, D. C......... 3,008 
Maritime Commission, Washington, D. C__...........-..------ 5, _ 
Reconstruction Finance Corpocation, Washington, D. O.....--.- 2, 32) 
ington, D. C 7,0 





James E. Murray, Ghairman. 
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BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. KILGORE: 

5.1795. A bill for the relief of Clark Wiley; 

to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. BUSHFIELD: 

5.1786. A bill authorizing the issuance of 
a patent in fee to Silas Eagle Elk; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. ROBERTSON: 

§. 1787. A bill to provide for canceling cer- 
tain interest on and postponing the time of 
payment of loans made by the United States 
to persons serving in the armed forces during 
the war; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. McCARRAN: 

8.1783. A bill to provide for the admission 
of Alaska, the forty-ninth State; to the Com- 
mittee on Territories and Insular Affairs. 

8.1789. A bill granting to the State of 
Nevada certain public lands in such State for 
the use and benefit of public institutions of 
the State; to the Committee on Public Lands 
and Surveys. 


LABOR FACT-FINDING BOARDS ACT— 
AMENDMENT 


Mr. MCMAHON. Mr. President, the 
Committee on Education and Labor has 
been conducting hearings on the Ellen- 
der fact-finding bill, Senate bill 1661, and 
the Hatch-Ball amendment, which was 
submitted as a substitute. 

I am informed that most of the wit- 
nesses—representatives of labor, man- 
agement, and the public—have testified 
that the kind of legislation which most 
nearly fits the long-run need for ade- 
quate labor-disputes-settlement machin- 
ery is that embodied in the bill which I, 
together with the Senator from Arizona 
{[Mr. Haypen], the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. THomAs], and the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. TUNNELL] introduced. 

The bill grew out of an extended inves- 
tigation, conferences, and meetings with 
a great number of public labor experts, 
industrial managers, and labor. 

I conducted the meetings in private 
and without any publicity in order to 
give the participants the opportunity of 
freely expressing their honest and best 
judgment. 

It is no wonder, therefore, that so 
many witnesses have approved the ap- 
proach offered to the problem by S. 1419. 

In order, therefore, that the commit- 
tee may finally consider my approach to 
the solution of labor disputes, on behalf 
of the Senator from Arizona (Mr. Hay- 
DEN], the Senator from Utah I[Mr. 
Tromas], the Senator from Delaware 
(Mr. Tunnett], I ask unanimous con- 
sent to submit an amendment in the 
nature of a substitute to the bill, S. 1661, 
to provide for the appointment of fact- 
finding boards to investigate labor dis- 
putes seriously affecting the national 
public interest, and for other purposes. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute, was 
received, referred to the Committee on 
Education and Labor, and ordered to be 
printed. 

CONGRESSIONAL RETIREMENT SYSTEM 


Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, on 
June 19, 1939, I addressed the Senate on 
the subject of a congressional retire- 
ment system. My address appears in 
the ConGrEssIonaL Recorp of the Sev- 
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enty-sixth Congress, first session, in 
volume 84, part 7, beginning on page 
7428. In connection with the address 
there was published an Appendix on 
Costs of Congressional Retirement Sys- 
tems, which contains the results of an 
exhaustive research by Mr. Murray W. 
Latimer, Chairman of the Railroad Re- 
tirement Board, and his staff of assist- 
ants. The Appendix on Costs was 
printed as Senate Document No. 85, Sev- 
enty-sixth Congress, first session, and 
also appears in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orD immediately following my address. 
The supply has been exhausted. 

In view of the present renewed in- 
terest in that subject I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the body of 
the Recorp immediately following my 
remarks the address above described. I 
do that rather than use it as a time- 
killing program in opposition to the 
pending measure. 

There being no objection,-the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


CONGRESSIONAL RETIREMENT SYSTEM 


Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I desire to 
interrupt the discussion on gold devaluation 
for a short time for the purpose of submit- 
ting some remarks on a congressional retire- 
ment system. 

For some time a group of Senators, to- 
gether with some Members of the other 
House, have been thinking about the need for 
a retirement system for Members of Congress. 
Congress has made provision for the retire- 
ment, on income, of Federal employees in 
the civil service who become disabled or 
grow old while in the service. It has pro- 
vided retirement benefits for the officers and 
men of the Army, the Navy, the Coast Guard. 
{ft has likewise taken care of the members 
of the Federal judiciary. Finally, it is now 
about to provide substantial benefits for 
many millions of the citizens of this coun- 
try, just as legislation has been in effect 
making provisions for benefits, aggregating 
already more than $150,000,000 to retired 
railroad men. The aggregate cost to the Fed- 
eral Government for taking care of its own 
employees in the executive and judicial 
branches runs into many tens of millions of 
dollars annually. It is altogether natural 
that in considering the problems of so many 
millions of the citizens of this country Mem- 
bers of the Congress should stop for a minute 
or two to inquire whether or not it may be 
wholly justifiable to think about some of 
their own problems. 

There have been times in this country 
when the Members of Congress were thought 
of as being a peculiarly fortunate group who 
drew a sizable salary without rendering there- 
for any very large amount of labor. I think 
that idea has pretty much disappeared. The 
very great amount of work which we are 
called upon to perform is now generally 
recognized. Indeed, I think that most peo- 
ple wonder how Congressmen can find time 
to answer the flood of mail from their con- 
stituents, sit at numerous committee hear- 
ings considering a large volume of important 
legislation, and become familiar with the 
great volume of other legislation arising in 
other committees and of equal importance 
to that considered by their own, in order to 
be able to pass judgment on it. 

It is my opinion also that there is now a 
widespread recognition of the fact that the 
Members of the House and of the Senate have 
to bear many financial burdens which are 
far greater than those of ordinary citizens. 
We have election expenses. Most of us have 
the expense of maintaining more than one 
place of residence. Many of our constituents 


feel free to call upon us for services which 
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require expenditures of one sort or another 
on our own part. We do not need to re- 
mind ourselves that most of us come here 
in the prime of life. Because of the extraor- 
dinary demands on our time, we must cut 
loose from the associations and means of 
making an income which we possessed before 
coming here. If we leave Congress, even 
after a relatively brief service, those asso- 
ciations and connections are gone and we 
must build anew. 

We hear a great deal of the plight of the 
man who is over 45. Most of those who talk 
about the difficulties of those who are 45 in 
getting a job are thinking about the men who 
work in factories or in shops or in industry 
or business generally. All of us know, from 
the experience of our friends who have served 
with us here and have left, that the employ- 
ment handicap applies not only to industry 
and business, but also to the professions. 
We know, too, that if we cease to be Mem- 
bers of Congress, the fact that we have served 
here will not help us very much whether as 
lawyers, businessmen, or whatever we may 
be in private life. 

Most of us cannot possibly hope during our 
service in Congress to do very much toward 
securing from our own salaries any funds 
which would give us even a minimum income 
when we become old. One of the great bene- 
fits which often flow from the retirement 
system is that of giving ease of mind and 
freedom from worry to those who benefit by 
it. Most of us, necessarily, have to give some 
thought every now and then to our own fu- 
ture, and I think the great majority of us 
have cause, from time to time, to worry about 
it. I would be the last to reflect in any way 
upon the time or work we are called upon to 
devote to public service, but I cannot help 
feeling that we might sometimes be better 
off if we knew that, despite any action which 
we might take here, there is some reasonable 
assurance that our own families would not 
suffer. I believe that if we were protected 
by an adequate retirement system, we would 
view many matters from a more detached 
point of view than is now possible for us to 
achieve; and all of us and the country would 
benefit thereby. 

Before we can go very far in thinking 
about a retirement system, we have to get 
down to details, and there are many details. 
At what age should retirement benefits be 
available? Should they be available to every- 
body, or should only those who have served 
@ period of years be eligible? Should the 
Members of Congress themselves pay for part 
of the cost? If Members of Congress pay 
for part of the cost, what should happen 
when the Members withdraw from Congress 
before reaching retirement age? Should their 
contributions be refunded, or should they 
retain rights to receive some pro rata annuity 
when they attain retirement age? What is 
a fair amount of annuity? Should we pay 
the same amount of retirement annuity to 
everybody? If not, should it vary according 
to age of retirement, or according to the 
number of years of service? 

The answers to all these questions would 
depend, to a considerable degree, on what 
a retirement system having a given set of 
particular provisions would cost. We all 
know that if a system were started tomor- 
row, providing for retirement benefits rather 
less than our salaries, very few of us would 
retire until the end of our current terms; 
that is, the year 1941 for Members of the 
House and one-third of the Senate, and still 
later for the other two-thirds of the Senate. 
But we know, too, that over a period of years, 
more and more Members would be on the 
retired list, and the payments would increase 
for a period of years. What we want to look 
at when we think about cost, therefore, is 
not so much how much would be spent under 
the system a year from now or even 5 years 
from now, but rather what would be the 
average level, taking into account interest 
at a reasonable rate over a period of years. 
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In getting at what various kinds of sys- 
tems would cost, we asked Murray Latimer, 
Chairman of the Railroad Retirement Board, 
to help us out. Mr. Latimer was good enough 
to agree to do this, and he has had several 
of his staff working with him for some 
months now collecting data which would be 
useful in making estimates of costs. Esti- 
mates of costs are made by looking at past 
experience, making whatever adjustments in 
that past experience are definitely known to 
be affected by factors which themselves have 
changed from the past; and making the gen- 
eral assumption that with these adjustments 
past history will repeat itself in the future. 
We know, to start with, that past history 
does not repeat itself exactly. But we ought 
to make the best possible use of experience, 
realizing that, from time to time, adjust- 
ments will have to be made, taking into ac- 
count changed conditions which, in common 
with all other human beings, we cannot 
foresee with exact precision. 

In securing the data on which to make 
cust estimates, a record has been made of 
every person who has been in Congress at 
and since the beginning of the Fifty-seventh 
Congress, which took office March 4, 1901. 
For each of the 2,871 Members of the House 
and Senate since that time, a record has been 
made of the date of birth, the length of 
service in both Houses, and the date of death 
if the Member is not now living. In this 
connection, the records kept by Mr. Ansel 
Wold, particularly the Biographical Direc- 
tory of the Congress, covering the years 
1774-1927, were invaluable. 

One of the factors to be taken into account 
in calculating cost is the possibility that some 
Members of Congress who are not now in 
service may return later on, and probably 
under any reasonable plan they would be 
given credit for their service up to now. In 
calculating cost, a study was made of inter- 
mittent service on the part of some Congress- 
man, and an attempt has been made to 
allow for the possibility that some former 
Member of Congress not now in the service 
may later return and become eligible for 
retirement incomes. It is appropriate to say 
at this point that in all the plans for which 
cost calculations have been made it has been 
assumed that the present Members of Con- 
gress would receive credit for their past serv- 
ice. For example, a Member now 65, with 25 
years of service when the plan begins to 
operate, could retire immediately on what- 
ever benefits the plan provided for a Member 
aged 65 with 25 years all served after the 
beginning date. But none of the plans con- 
templates providing any benefits for Mem- 
bers of Congress not in service when the 
system starts and who never return later. 

A study of these records of the Members 
of the Congress shows up and down fluctua- 
tions with respect to some of the important 
factors which have a bearing on Cost. One 
of the most important factors is that of the 
age at which Members of Congress are elected 
initially. If all of us were elected at 25 and 
served continuously until 65, the cost would 
be much less than if, on the average, we were 
elected first at the age of 50. The records 
show that the typical Member of the House 
who was serving his first term in 1901 was 
just over 45 years old. The figure fell to 
43.6 in 1903, and, except in 1911, when the 
average for new Members was 48.1, kept 
within the range of from 44 to 46 until 1917; 
thereafter it rose to over 49 in 1929 and 1931, 
but has since fallen to just over 45. The 
results would be slightly different if it were 
assumed that the ages of new Members would 
be 45 rather than 50. As a matter of fact, 
in the actual calculations it was assumed that 
new Members would enter at various ages, 
averaging 46.7. 

Similarly in the Senate, the average age 
upon entering membership ranged from 
es low as 44%o (in 1907) to as high as 
59% (in 1931). Again, in the actual calcu- 
lations it has been assumed that new Sen- 
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ators would be elected at various ages, aver- 
aging 53449 years. Insofar as experience in 
the future deviates from these assumptions, 
costs will vary from those that have been 
estimated, unless the variation in the age 
factor is offset by changes in other figures in 
a direction having an opposite effect on cost. 

The mortality experience of Members of 
Congress hax also been studied, because mor- 
tality both while in service and out of service 
is a most important factor in the calculation 
of costs. Mortality on so small a group as 
the membership of the House and Senate is 
likely to vary rather widely from time to time. 
From 1901 to and including the Members 
elected to the present Congress last Novem- 
ber, 2,871 persons have been Members of 
Congress in both House and Senate. ‘This 
number is too small, even though taken OVer 
@ period of years, for the law of averages to 
apply, particularly when this number is di- 
vided down, as it must be, into the different 
ages. 

Moreover, mortality in the population in 
general has changed very greatly since the 
turn of the century. This is probably just 
as true of the Members of Congress as it is 
of any other group of the population. In 
order to get any mortality figures which could 
justifiably be used so far as the future is 
concerned, it appeared that it would be unde- 
sirable to take mortality experience further 
back than 1920. So far as mortality among 
Members in active service is concerned, it 
appears that the 1937 standard annuity 
mortality table is a reasonably good basis. 
in the period from 1920 to 1938, at the age 
of from 40 to 49, 5 percent fewer Members 
of Congress died than would have been the 
case if the standard annuity table had been 
exactly followed. At ages 50 to 59, 2 percent 
fewer died. At ages 60 and over, however, 
from 6 to 10 percent more Congressmen died 
than would have been expected under the 
standard annuity table. This means, as a 
matter of fact, that Members of Congress who 
remain in service have a somewhat lower 
mortality than does the population gener- 
ally. The standard annuity mortality table 
of 1937 is compiled from among a rather 
select group, whose mortality is somewhat 
lower than for all men in the population. 
Congressional experience is, of course, pri- 
marily a male experience. So few women 
have served in Congress that their experience 
has practically no weight in the total 

Apparently, however, Members of Congress 
die somewhat more rapidly than do men in 
the total population of the country, once 
they have left Congress. This is probably 
due in part to the fact that Members wear 
themselves out in the service, do not return, 
or are unable to return; and it was to be 
expected that the mortality among such for- 
mer Members would be rather hich on the 
average. There may be other factors here 
also. Of course, the average rate of mor- 
tality among Congressmen is much higher 
than the average rate for all men in the 
population, because the average age of Con- 
gressmen is higher by a good many years 
than the average age for all men in the 
United States. 

If the retirement benefit is to be paid 
only to the Members who complete a certain 
number of years of service in Congress, the 
chance of serving that number of years is 
a highly important factor in the determina- 
tion of costs. In calculating the chances of 
a Member serving a given period of years, 
it was thought desirable to break the period 
from 1901 to date tnto several parts to see 
whether or not shifts from one administra- 
tion to another had had any decided effect 
on changing the probable periods of service. 
The periods selected were from 1900 to 1910; 
from 1911 to 1918; from 1919 to 1930, and 
from 1931 to 1939. Although some slight 
differences were discovered, the chances of 
& Member serving a given number of years 
have been remarkably constant over a period 
of time. There are, of course, some dif- 
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ferences. For example, the chances of , 
Member who comes to Congress at the age 
of 30 serving 20 years or 30 years are much 
greater than the chances of a Member who 
was first elected at the age of 

number of years. 
the chances of a man aged 30 living 20 or 
30 years are materially greater than the 
chances of a man of 50 living for a like 
period of time, But apart from the factor 
of mortality, the chances of reelection each 
2 years or each 6 years appear to have been 
rather uniform over the years. For example 
for a Congressman elected at age 45, there 
are 78 chances out of 100 that he will serve 
his term and be reelected to a second term. 
The chances are 60 out of 100 that he wil! 
serve his second term and be reelected for 
a third term. The chances are 36 out of 
100 that he will complete 8 years of sery. 
ice and be reelected for a fifth term. But 
the chances are only 7 out of 100 that he 
will complete 20 years of service and be 
elected for an eleventh term. 

The chances of remaining in the Congress 
are naturally somewhat higher for Members 
of the Senate. If elected first at the age of 43, 
a Senator has about 59 out of 100 chances of 
completing his first term and being reelected 
for a second. The chances of finishing his 
second tern and being elected for a third are 
only 33 out of 100. The chances of complet- 
ing a third term and being reelected for a 
fourth are only 18 out of 100; and the prob- 
ability that the Senator will complete 24 
years and be reelected for a fifth term are only 
9 out of 100. Thus, if a retirement benefit is 
to be paid only to Members who have com- 
pleted 20 years of service, only about 10 per- 
cent would qualify; and if, in addition to 
completing 20 years of service, the Member 
must have attained the age of 65 while in 
service in order to qualify, a still smaller 
percentage of the Members would be eligible 
to receive any benefits. 

In order that Member. of Congress might 
be able to come to some conclusion as to 
whether they wish a retirement system, and, if 
so, what its provisions should be, cost figures 
have been worked out for a large number of 
plans. Basically, however, these plans fall 
into four main types. 

There is, first of all, a group of plans which 
provides for benefits upon the completion of 
a period of years of service and attainment 
of a given age, figures having been worked 
out for 6, 8, and 10 years of service, with 
retirement ages of 50, 55, 60, and 65. The 
amounts of annuity for persons retired at a 
given age and after a specified length of 
service have been made uniform, irrespec- 
tive of service above the minimum require- 
ments. Thus, in the first group of plans the 
amounts of benefit are varied according to 
age at retirement, the amounts to those 
retiring at 65 or over being the largest, 
smaller amounts being paid to those retir- 
ing at ages from 60 to 64, still less from 55 
to 59, and with a further reduction in the 
amounts of benefit payable upon retirement 
at ages 50 to 54. Three sets of amounts have 
been used for each age in order to indicate 
the effect on cost in paying more or less an- 
nuity. Further figures are given for each 
combination of these several factors with the 
Government paying all the cost, and with 
the Member paying 31, or 5 percent of their 
salaries as a contribution, with the Govern- 
ment paying the. balance. 

If Members contribute, it has been assumed 
that in the event they withdraw from Con- 
gress before becoming eligible for retirement 
benefits they would receive as a lump-sum 
refund the total amount of their contribu- 
tions, together with interest compounded at 
the rate of 4 percent per annum. In the event 
of death before retirement, the survivors 
would receive a like amount. Im the event 
of death after retirement, the balance, if any, 
of the amount of the death benefit as of re- 
tirement age, less annuities received by the 
deceased, would also be paid to the survivers. 
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A second set of plans provides for annuities 
yaried according to the number of years of 
service. For example, if a Member retires 
after 20 years of service at @ specified age, he 
will receive twice the amount of annuity that 
will be paid to a person who retires at the 
same age, but with only 10 years of service. 
In the basic set of calculations under this 
type of plan, it is assumed that the Member 
who withdraws from Congress will not re- 
ceive a cash refund, but will retain the right 
to receive the amount of benefit credits 
earned by him for his service, beginning at 
the usual age of retirement. These Mem- 
bers will have the right, however, to have the 
annuity begin at a date earlier than the usual 
retirement age at an amount lower than what 


would be paid at the usual retirement age, to 


allow for the longer period in which payments 
woulda be made. For example, if a Member 
retired from Congress at the age of 50 and 
had accumulated credits amounting to $200 
per month payable beginning at age 65, he 
could ask for an annuity beginning at age 60 
in the amount of about $127 per month, and 
that amount could be paid at the age of 60 
without any effect on the cost. If the Mem- 
ber died before reaching retirement age, or 
before receiving in annuities an amount 
equal to his death benefits, he would be given 
a refund just as was described in connection 
with the first set of plans. 

In the second set of plans, costs are again 
calculated on three bases: One with the Gov- 
ernment paying for the whole cost; the sec- 
ond with the members contributing 344 per- 
cent of their salaries and the Government 
paying the balance; and the third with the 
members paying 6 percent and the Govern- 
ment paying the balance. 

A third set of plans dealt with the cost 
of a flat amount of one-half of the salary 
payable at only age 65 or 70, after varying 
periods of service, without any contributions 
by members. 

A fourth group shows the cost of paying 
annuities to retired members after a given 
number of years of service, irrespective of 
age, the minimum service being 15 years, 
with high amounts payable to those who re- 
tire after 20 or more years of service. 

The cost of these various plans on the 
different bases, and the assumptions under- 
lying the calculations, are presented in an 
appendix to these remarks. 

The number of officers on the retired list 
f the United States Army as of June 30, 
1938, was 3,532. The number of warrant 
officers and nurses was 777. The amount of 
retirement pay for the fiscal year 1938 was 
$11,386,200 for officers and $1,163,800 for 
warrant officers and nurses. 

In the Navy Department the record shows 
the average number of officers in the United 
States Navy on the retired list for the fiscal 
year 1938 to be 2,928, and the retirement pay 
was $8,789,878.31. 

Officers of the Army and Navy are paid 75 
percent of the salary received at time of re- 
tirement. Age of retirement is 64 years. 
Contribution payments are not required. 

The number of retired Federal judges on 
the retirement roll April 30, 1939, was 30 and 
the retirement pay for the fiscal year 1938 
was $307,250. The retirement age is 170. 
They make no contributory payments to a 
retirement fund. They are paid the full 
Salary received at time of retirement. 

The number of Foreign Service officers on 
the retired list in the State Department for 
the fiscal year 1938 was 92; the retirement 
pay for the last fiscal year was $262,328.64, 
These officers contribute 5 percent of their 
basic salaries and may retire at the age 
of 64. After 15 years of service, retirement 
is compulsory at the age of 65, and they 
may be retired if totally disabled for useful 
and efficient service by reason of disease or 
injury not due to any misconduct of the 
Officer so disabled. 
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Total annual annuities or retirement pay 
for officers of the Army and Navy, Federal 
judges, and Foreign Service officers of the 
State Department for the last fiscal year 
amounted to $21,909,456.95. 

I am putting the material collected by 
Mr. Latimer in the Recorp for the informa- 
tion of the Members of Congress who may 
be interested in the subject. 

I desire to take this occasion to thank Mr. 
Latimer and his staff of assistants for the 


the data necessary for 
the presentation of the different retirement 
systems which are covered by the statement 
that I am submitting for the Recorp. Mr. 
Latimer and his assistants have manifested 
a thorough knowledge of the subject of re- 
tirement plans and it is evident that the 
Government has in its Railroad Retirement 
Board not only a most capable director but 
also a competent and worthy staff of as- 
sistants. 

Mr. Latimer will gladly respond to re- 
quests that Members of Congress may make 
of him for further general or detailed in- 
formation relating to the subject of con- 
gressional retirement systems. 


Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I 
also ask unanimous consent to have re- 
printed for the use of the Senate docu- 
ment room 1,500 copies of the Senate 
document above described. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


TRIBUTE TO ROBERT H. HINCKLEY— 
EDITORIAL FROM THE WASHINGTON 
POST 


[Mr. THOMAS of Utah asked and obtained 
leave to have printed in the Recorp an edi- 
torial paying tribute to Robert H. Hinckley, 
from the Washington Post of February 3, 
1946, which appears in the Appendix.| 


EIGHT COMMANDMENTS FOR PEACE— 
ARTICLE BY CAPT. RICHARD C. 
DAVIDS 


{Mr. TAYLOR asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp ar article enti- 
tled “A Young Soldier Gives You Eight Com- 
mandments for Peace,” written by Capt. 
Richard C. Davids and published in Better 
Homes and Gardens for December 1945, 
which appears in the Appendix.| 


FARM SURPLUSES—PORTION OF HEAR- 
INGS BEFORE SENATE COMMITTEE ON 
AGRICULTURE 
(Mr. YOUNG asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Recorp a portior of the 

hearings held on February 1, 1946, by the 

Senate Committee on Agriculture on the 

subject of the uses of farm surpluses in the 

production of various industrial items such 
as alcohol and rubber, which appears in the 

Appendix. ] 


JOURNAL OF THURSDAY, JANUARY 17, 
1946—PETITION FOR CLOTURE 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of Mr. Hory’s motion to amend the 
Journal of the proceedings of the Senate 
of Thursday, January 17, 1946. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Tennessee has the floor. 
Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Tennessee yield to the 
Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not want the 
Senator from Tennessee to yield to me. 
I wish to be recognized in my own right. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. For 
what purpose? 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, I un- 
derstand I have the floor. 
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Mr. BARKLEY. For any legitimate 
and parliamentary purpose for which I 
may seek to occupy the floor. 

Mr. STEWART. I have the floor. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair has recognized the junior Senator 
from Tennessee; but the Chair has been 
informed that the Senator from Ken- 
tucky desires to make a motion under 
the rules of the Senate. The Chair is 
advised by the Parliamentarian that the 
Senator from Kentucky has that right. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I advised the Chair 
this morning personally that I wished to 
be recognized, and I understood that I 
would be. I do not desire to take the 
Senator from Tennessee off his feet, if 
he wishes to address the Senate, but I 
do not want to be deprived of the op- 
portunity to be recognized myself in my 
own right. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If the 
Senator desires to make a motion of the 
kind suggested, in the opinion of the 
Chair he has that right, and the Par- 
liamentarian has advised the Chair that 
the Senator has that right even though 
another Senator may be on the floor, and 
for that reason and to that extent the 
Senator from Kentucky is recognized. 

Mr. STEWART. A parliamentary in- 


quiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. STEWART. Does that take me off 
the floor? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Tem- 
porarily, but the Senator will be recog- 
nized as soon as the other matter is 
concluded. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I will say that I 
would not care to take the Senator off 
the floor. 

Mr. STEWART. I am sure the Sen- 
ator would not, and I do not wish to 
surrender the floor, now that I have it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am perfectly will- 
ing to ask, if it is necessary, though I 
think under the ruling of the Chair it 
would not be necessary, that I be per- 
mitted to offer the motion which I con- 
template without interfering with the 
right of the Senator from Tennessee to 
the floor. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair calls attention to rule XXII, sub- 
division 2, which in part provides: 

if at any time a motion, signed by 16 Sen- 
ators, to bring to a close the debate upon 
any pending measure is presented to the Sen- 
ate, the Presiding Officer shall at once staie 
the motion to the Senate, and so forth. 


If the Chair were called upon to decide 
de novo the meaning of the phrase “at 
any time,” he would hold that it means 
at a time when a Senator has the floor 
in his own right. The same words are 
used in rule V, relating to a quorum, and 
it is the established practice of the Sen- 
ate that a Senator in possession of the 
floor cannot be interrupted against his 
consent by another Senator for the pur- 
pose of suggesting the absence of a 
quorum. The presentation of the cre- 
dentials of Senators-elect, the laying of 
messages from the President or the House 
before the Senate, the presentation of 
conference reports, the making of mo- 
tions to adjourn, to recess, or to go into 
executive session, are all privileged mat- 
ters or motions, but it has never been 
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contended that such a matter or mo- 
tion was in order by a Senator while an- 
other Senator had the floor and declined 
to yield for purpose. 

It seems to the Chair that the follow- 
ing clause of subdivision 1 of rule XIX 
is conclusive of the question: 

N» Senator shall interrupt another Sen- 
ator in debate without his consent, and to 
obtain such consent he shall first address the 
Presiding Officer. 


A Senator can only be taken from the 
floor for a transgression of some rule of 
the Senate, as provided under paragraph 
4 of the above rule; and it follows, as a 
necessary implication, that, so long as a 
Senator declines to yield to another Sen- 
ator and refrains from a violation of the 
rules, his right to the floor is supreme. 

The Senate, however, has made an ex- 
ception in the case of the presentation of 
2 cloture mction. On Merch 12, 1925, 
and again on February 24, 1927, the Sen- 
ate, on appeal, decided that a Serator 
having the floor could be interrupted 
against his consent, and his right to the 
floor temporarily suspended, for the 
purpose of presenting a cloture motion. 

The Chair, in view of the above prece- 
dents, feels constrained to follow such 
course, and holds the right of the Sen- 
ator having the floor is temporarily. sus- 
pended. Whether it is a proper time, 
under the rules, to present such a mo- 
tion is a question that may later arise for 
decision. 

The Chair recognizes the Senator from 
Kentucky to present the motion. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the Chair’s ruling, and I merely 
desire to say, in a preliminary way, that 
I think the time has come in the Senate 
for the Senate and the country to know 
whether the bill which is the pending un- 
finished business can be brought to a vote. 
The proponents of the bill are entitled to 
know whether it can be brought to a 
vote, those who oppose it are entitled to 
know whether it can be brought to a 
vote, and as I see it—and I think the 
Senate will agree—the only way to test 
whether it can be brought to a vote is 
to have the Senate vote, under rule 
XXII, on a motion to close debate. 

I am not in charge of the proposed 
legislation—the Senator from New Mex- 
ico [Mr. CHAvEzZ] is in charge of it—and 
I am not in a position to do more than 
say that I think that a vote on cloture 
will be a pretty fair test as to whether 
we can bring the measure to a vote at 
any time in the reasonably near future. 
With that in view, and for the purpose of 
bringing the Senate, if possible, into a 
posture where it can either fish or cut 
bait, I am sending to the desk and filing, 
under rule XXII, a motion to close de- 
bate, which contains the signatures of 
48 Senators. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
motion will be stated for the information 
of the Senate. 

The motion is as follows: 

PETITION FOR CLOTURE 

We, the undersigned Senators, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of rule XXII of 
the standing rules of the Senate, hereby 
move to bring to a close the debate upon the 
bill (S. 101) entitled “A bill to prohibit dis- 
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crimination in employment because of race, 
creed, color, national origin, or ancestry”: 
DENNIS .CHAVEZ, JOSEPH F. GUFFEY, 
CHARLES C. GOSSETT, JAMES W. 
HUFFMAN, MARLEY M. KILGorRE, AL- 
BEN W. BARKLEY, Scott W. Lucas, 
GLEN TAYLOR, ABE MURDOCK, JAS. M. 
MEAD, FRANCIS J. MYERS, FRANK P. 
Briccs, SHERIDAN DOWNEY, THEO- 
DORE FRANCIS GREEN, ROBERT F. 
WAGNER, BRIEN McManon, Davi I. 
Walsh, ELBert D. THomMAS, CLAUDE 
PrepPer, ELMER THOMAS, JAMES E. 
MuRRAY, WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
HucuH B. MITcHELL, JAMES M. TuNn- 
NELL, FORREST C. DONNELL, WAYNE 
Morse, LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, 
W. A. STANFILL, ROBERT M. La FoL- 
LETTE, Jr., HuGH BuTLER, H. ALEx- 
ANDER SMITH, B. B. HICKENLOOPER, 
RAYMOND R. WILLIS, Rost. A. 
Tart, WILLIAM LANGER, Guy Cor- 
DON, OWEN BREWSTER, HOMER FER- 
GUSON, ARTHUR CAPPER, CHAS. W. 
Tosry, KENNETH S. WHERRY, CLYDE 
M. Reep, Homer E. CaAPEHART, 
JosepH H. Batt, C. WAYLAND 
Brooks, THos. C. Hart, Georce D. 
AIKEN, WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND. 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I rise to 
a point of order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The point of order is 
that a motion to conclude debate on Sen- 
ate bill 101 cannot be filed and received 
at this stage of the proceedings in the 
Senate. I direct the Chair’s attention to 
rule III, and I wish to read from the 
rule: 


The Presiding Officer having taken the 
chair, and a quorum being present, the 
Journal of the preceding day shall be read, 
and any mistake made in the entries cor- 
rected. The reading of the Journal shall 
not be suspended unless by unanimous con- 
sent; and when any motion shall be made 
to amend or correct the same, it shall be 
deemed a privileged question, and proceeded 
with until disposed of. 


The 


Mr. President, the Senate now has be- 
fore it an amendment to correct the 
Journal of January 17. That is a matter 
of the highest privilege under rule III 
of the Senate, and I therefore make the 
point of order that it is not in order to 
present a motion on a matter which is 
not before the Senate, and thereby strike 
down rule III by bringing before the 
Senate a motica which would have the 
effect of repealing rule III, which makes 
consideration of the Journal a matter of 
the highest privilege. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I 
should like to argue for a moment the 
point the Senator from Georgia has 
raised, if he has concluded. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I have concluded for 
the time being. The matter is so clear 
to me I did not think it required any 
argument. 

“Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, is 
argument in order, since I have the floor? 
Do I have to stand here and wait all 
day for this argument to be concluded? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair does not know how long the Sen- 
ator will have to stand, but under the 
ruling of the Chair, pursuant to the ad- 
vice of the Parliamentarian, this matter 
takes precedence of the Senator’s right 
to the floor. 
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Mr. STEWART. My question 
Does debate on this matter also ton 
precedence? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Yes; 
debate on it would likewise take prece- 
dence. 

Argument on the point of order is in 
order, if the Chair is desirous of hearing 
it, and if the Senator from Kentucky 
desires to present the matter, the Chair 
will be glad to hear him. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It is within the dis- 
cretion of the Presiding Officer whether 
he wishes to hear argument on the point, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair will hear the Senator. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, rule 
XXII, under which the motion I have 
presented is filed, provides: 

If at any time a motion, signed by 16 
Senators, to bring to a close the debate 


upon any pending measure is presented to 
the Senate— 


And so forth. I contend that Senate 
bill 101 is the pending measure. If it 
be contended that the motion to approve 
the Journal is the pending measure, then, 
of course, it would be in order to file a 
cloture petition on that, if that is to be 
interpreted as being the pending meas- 
ure. If this bill had not been made the 
unfinished business and the debate were 
debating the motion to proceed to its 
consideration, if that motion were held 
to be a “measure” within the meaning of 
rule XXII, then a motion for closing 
of debate on that motion would be in 
order. There has been no legislative 
interpretation of the word “measure” as 
used in this rule, but if we accept the 
interpretation of it that it must be a bill, 
then, of course, Senate bill 101 is the 
pending measure; it is the only thing that 
is pending that could be called a meas- 
ure, and is the unfinished business now 
before the Senate. 

Rule XXII was adopted by the Senate 
in 1917. It is a well-known theory and 
tenet of law, as well as legislation, that 
a later act if in conflict with a former 
act takes precedence over the former. 
Therefore when rule XXII, which was 
adopted by the Senate long after rule 
III wes adopted, provides that if at any 
time—that is, without limitation—if at 
any time a petition is presented to close 
debate upon a pending measure, then it 
may he filed. 

So, Mr. President, it seems to me that 
the purpose of rule XXII which was in 
the mind of the Senate at the time of its 
adoption, as evidenced by the very brief 
debate that took place when it was under 
consideration, should be effectuated. All 
Senators who spoke upon it, and as I 
recall, there were only three Members of 
the Senate who voted against the adop- 
tion of rule XXII in 1917—all those 
Senators who uttered any opinions at all 
about it said that they thought the time 
had come when the Senate should adopt 
a rule that would make it possible to close 
debate and bring a measure to a desision. 
That opinion was expressed without re- 
gard to geographical division. The then 
Senator from Georgia, Mr. Smith, the 
then Senator from Virginia, Mr. Martin, 
who offered the rule as the majority 
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leader of the Senate at that time, and 
the then Senator from Mississippi, Mr. 
vardaman, spoke in behalf of it, as well 
the Senators from New York, Pennsyl- 
yania, and other States. So there was no 
geographical division in respect to the 
need for a rule which would bring a 
measure to an ultimate vote. 

If a motion to approve the Journal 
made under a rule adopted long before 
rule XXII was adopted, can nullify rule 
XXII so as to make it forever impossible 
to file a petition under rule XXII, to 
bring to a termination the debate on a 
measure that is pending, then, of course, 
it completely nullifies not only rule XXII, 
but it nullifies the philosophy under 
which it was adopted and the purpose of 
the Senate at the time it was adopted, to 
make it possible to bring to a vote a 
measure that is pending. The only 
measure that is pending within the 
generally accepted meaning of the word 
“measure” is Senate bill 101, and it is 
the unfinished business, so much so that 
when 2 o’clock has arrived and has auto- 
matically concluded the morning hour 
the unfinished business is laid before the 
Senate and is proceeded with. 

The only ground, it seems to me, on 
which any Senator can contend that this 
motion is not now in order is that rule 
XXII does not mean what it says when 
it says that at any time 16 Senators may 
file such a motion. And if we accept the 
definition of a “measure” included in 
that rule that it is a bill that is pending 
before the Senate and is the unfinished 
business—and Senate 101 is pending, 
notwithstanding any interlocutory mo- 
tion with respect to the Journal of the 
Senate of a previous day, or the syntax 
or grammatical construction of the 
Chaplain’s prayer, or anything else— 
the only way to vitalize the rule is to 
hold that Senate bill 101 is the pending 
measure, that it is not less a pending 
measure because a motion to approve 
the Journal has been made; and that 
therefore I am entitled to offer this mo- 
tion, signed in accordance with rule 
XXII. I do not see how it can be con- 
tended that any other measure is the 
pending measure, except Senate bill 101. 
It was the purpose of the Senate to make 
it possible to bring such a measure to a 
vote by two-thirds of the Senate voting 
for a motion such as I have now filed, 

I hope the Chair will overrule the point 
of order made by the Senator from 
Georgia. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, if the 
contentions of the Senator from Ken- 
tucky are correct, a motion for a cloture 
that is filed at any time could take from 
the calendar any measute pending on 
the calendar, and give it priority over 
other measures before the Senate. 

This question has heretofore been be- 
fore the Senate for determination, and 
it has been decided in a much calmer 
atmosphere than prevails here today. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Does the Senator 
contend that, from a parliamentary 
standpoint, every bill on the calendar is 
a ee measure in the sense of the 
rule 
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Mr. RUSSELL. It is just as much a 
pending measure as Senate bill 101 is 
the pending business before the Senate 
at the present time. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator knows 
how from time immemorial the Chair 
has held with respect to the pending 
measure. It is so different from bills 
on the calendar that on days when there 
is a morning hour, automatically at 2 
o’clock we go back to the pending meas- 
ure, which is the measure which the 
Senate has voted by a majority to con- 
sider, unless it has been taken up by 
unanimous consent. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The morning hour 
has no relationship whatever to this 
question. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I mention it be- 
cause it differentiates between a bill 
that is being considered and bills that 
are on the calendar. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The morning hour 
rule has nothing to do with this ques- 
tion. We are not working under the 
morning hour. The Senate has been 
taking recesses from day to day, and we 
are still in the same legislative day of 
Friday, January 18. So the morning 
hour rule does not have anything to do 
with it. It does not illustrate the issue 
in any way, shape, form, or fashion. 

As I stated, this question has been be- 
fore the Senate on previous occasions. 
There is a long line of rulings by presid- 
ing officers, both Democratic and Re- 
publican, that business of the Senate 
eannot be set aside by a motion for clo- 
ture unless the bill is actually pending 
before the Senate as the unfinished busi- 
ness at the moment the cloture petition 
is filed. That may be a defect in the 
rules. I shall not discuss that. I have 
heard Senators say that there were de- 
fects in the rules of the Senate. There 
have been times when I have been rather 
irked at the procedure permitted under 
the rules of the Senate when I occupied 
a different position from that which I 
occupy here teday. But we have the 
rules of the Senate before us and the 
precedents of the Senate before us, and 
we should not undertake to correct the 
rules by this procedure. The rules pro- 
vide for their own amendment by the 
Senate. If the rules are defective they 
should be amended in the manner the 
rules provide—by lawful, regular pro- 
cedure. But they should not be stricken 
down in this fashion. 

I submit, Mr. President, that on the 
basis of the precedents and according to 
the clear wording of the rule, it is not in 
order to present a petition for cloture on 
S. 101 at the present time. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, does the 
Chair care to hear further argument? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Ohio desire to present 
an argument? 

Mr. TAFT. I merely desire to say, Mr. 
President, that the adverse position is 
based entirely on rule III. Rule III was 
adopted in the days of Jefferson, and all 
it says is that— 

The reading of the Journal shall not be 
suspended unless by unanimous consent; 
and when any motion shall be made to 
amend or correct the same, it shall be 
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deemed a privileged question, and proceeded 
with until disposed of. 


Obviously it is not a pending meas- 
ure. 

What is the pending measure? There 
certainly is no other pending measure 
than the FEPC bill. That bill, by vote of 
the Senate, was made the unfinished 
business. So far as I can see, it is the 
pending measure and the only pending 
measure, and the fact that incidental 
matters are being discussed at the time 
does not prevent it being the pending 
measure. 

The Chair has already ruled that a 
petition for cloture is so privileged that 
it will take a Senator off the floor, and 
he does so under a precedent of the Sen- 
ate established in 1927. If it is so highly 
privileged as to take a Senator off the 
floor, surely it is more privileged than 
rule ITI, made many years ago, merely to 
prescribe a course of procedure. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, it is not 
at all clear to me that this bill is not be- 
fore the Senate at the present time. It 
seems to me that on the day when we 
discussed the Journal, when we reached 
the hour of 2 o’clock, automatically un- 
der the rules of the Senate the unfinished 
business should have come up, and the 
matter of the Journal should have gone 
to the calendar, or should have gone over 
until the following day. So it seems to 
me that on any reasonable basis Senate 
bill No. 101 is the pending measure; and 
unless we are to make this rule utterly 
futile, I do not see how there can be any 
ruling except that a petition may be filed 
on a measure which has been made the 
unfinished business, which is the unfin- 
ished business of the Senate today, and 
which in my opinio:. is the only pending 
measure before the Senate. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, the 
mere fact that this rule was established 
by Thomas Jefferson does not make it 
obsolete, even though the Senator from 
Ohio may think so. It is an old practice, 
it is true; but the Ten Commandments 
were handed down by Moses a long 
time before rule III was adopted, and 
they are still supposed to set a standard 
of conduct in some circles. 

That portion of rule XXII which re- 
lates to the filing of the petition does not 
make it a privileged matter. Rule III 
provides that a motion to amend or cor- 
rect the Journal “shall be deemed a priv- 
ileged question, and proceeded with until 
disposed of.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair is ready to rule. The Chair wiil 
first read the petition for cloture which 
has just been submitted: 

We, the undersigned Senators, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of rule XII of the 
standing rules of the Senate, hereby move to 
bring to a close the debate upon the bill 
S. 101 entitled “A bill to prohibit discrimina- 
tion in employment because of race, creed, 
color, national origin, or ancestry.” 


The petition is signed by the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. CHavrz] and 47 
other Senators. 

The second subdivision of rule XXIT— 
relating to cloture—adopted on March 8, 
1917, in part is as follows: 

If at any time a motion, signed by 16 Sen- 
ators, to bring to a close the debate upon 
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any pending measure is presented to the 
Senate, the Presiding Officer shall at once 
state the motion to the Senate— 


And so forth. The rule was first in- 
voked in connection with the treaty of 
peace with Germany, which had been 
under discussion for almost a month. 
On November 13, 1919, Mr. Gilbert M. 
Hitchcock, of Nebraska, the ranking 
member of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, presented the following mo- 
tion: 

We, the undersigned, in accordance with 
the second paragraph of rule XXII, move 
that debate upon the pending conditions 
and reservations proposed by Senator Lodge 
to be addel to, and incorporated in, the 
resolution of ratification of the treaty with 
Germany, and all substitutes, amendments, 


and edditions thereto proposed, be brought 
to a close. 


The question immediately arose as to 
what was Meant by the “pending meas- 
ure.” Mr. Hitchcock took the position 
that it was the reservations and condi- 
tions proposed or that might be proposed 
to the resolution of ratification—that is 
similar to the position which the Sen- 
ator from Ohio [Mr. Tart] and the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky (Mr. BarK.iey] take 
in this instance—while Mr. Henry Cabot 
Lodge, of Massachusetts, contended that 
the only pending measure before the 
Senate was the treaty. Mr. George W. 
Norris, of Nebraska, then made a point 
_of order that Mr. Hitchcock’s motion 
was out of order because it did not apply 
to the pending measure. Mr. Oscar W. 
Underwood, of Alabama, who took a lead- 
ing part in the discussion at the time 
the cloture rule was adopted, concurred 
in Mr. Hitchcock’s view, but, in the course 
of his remarks, with respect to the appli- 
cabilit} of the rule to a legislative mat- 
ter, said: 

A pending measure, in my judgment, means 
a bill, resolution, or other parliamentary 
action that is before us for consideration. 


Mr. Frank B. Kellogg, of Minnesota, 
supported Mr. Lodge’s position, and Mr. 
James A. Reed, of Missouri, observed that 
the treaty of peace came before the Sen- 
ate daily on a motion to proceed to its 
consideration. 

The President pro tempore—Mr. Al- 
bert B. Cummins, of Iowa—sustained Mr. 
Norris’ point of order, from which ruling 
Mr. Hitchcock appealed to the Senate. 
The appeal, however, was laid on the 
table by a vote of 44 yeas, 36 nays— 
CONGRESSIONAL RecorD, volume 58, part 
&, pages 8413-8417. 

On February 24, 1927, the then Vice 
President, Mr. Charles G. Dawes, ruled 
that a cloture motion applied to the busi- 
ness that was pending at the time it was 
presented, and in this view he was sup- 
ported by Mr. Joe T. Robinson, of Ar- 
kansas—CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, Sixty- 
ninth Congress, second session, page 
4661. 

Mr. Robinson, as we all remember, was 
the Democratic leader at the time. 

On February 26 and also on February 
28, 1927, Vice President Dawes again 
ruled that a motion for cloture applied 
to a bill that was pending before the 
Senate at the time of its presentation. 

In the latter instance an appeal was 
taken, but was laid on the table by a 
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vote of 69 yeas, 12 nays—CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, ibidem, pages 4900, 4985. 

The above precedents, established 
when the history of the cloture rule was 
fresh in the minds of the above-named 
Senators, nearly all of whom were Mem- 
bers of the Senate at the time it was 
adopted in 1917, leave no doubt in the 
mind of the Chair that it was the clear 
intent and purpose that a motion for 
cloture could only be applied to the meas- 
ure pending before the Senate at the 
time it was presented. 

The question arises, What is the busi- 
ness now pending before the Senate? 
At the present time, and since the Senate 
met on Friday, January 18, 1946, as ap- 
pears from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
the matter pending before the Senate is 
and has been the question of the amend- 
ment of the Journal of Thursday, Janu- 
ary 17, 1946, save certain business trans- 
acted by unanimous consent. 

The matter first in order at the begin- 
ning of a legislative day is the reading 
and correction of the Journal. In the 
opinion of the Chair, a higher degree of 
privilege attaches to it than to any other 
matter under the rules of the Senate. 
All other questions of privilege are sub- 
ordinated to it, as appears from subdi- 
vision 1 of rule VI, which provides that— 

The presentation of the credentials of Sen- 
ators-elect and other questions of privilege 
shall always be in order, except during the 
reading and correction of the Journal. 


Rule III, with respect to the amend- 
ment or correction of the Journal, ex- 
pressly provides that— 

When any motion shall be made to amend 
or correct the same, it shall be deemed a 


privileged question, and proceeded with until 
disposed of. 


The Chair calls attention to a recent 
precedent of the Senate in this respect. 
On November 17, 1942, while a motion 


to amend the Journal of the previous day | 


was pending, the late Senator Charles L. 
McNary, of Oregon, made inquiry con- 
cerning the presentation of the creden- 
tials of two Senators recently elected for 
unexpired terms, who were ready to be 
sworn in. The then occupant of the 
chair, the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
La FOLLETTE], replying to the inquiry, 
said: 

The present occupant of the chair is of 
the opinion that until the question of the 
correction of the Journal has been con- 
cluded, it would not be in order to present 
the credentials of Senators-elect or to have 
them receive the oath. * * * Until all 
questions concerning the Journal of the last 
session are disposed of, no other business 
can come before the Senate. (CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorpD, 77th Cong., 2d sess., pp. 8919-8921.) 


Senate bill 101, the FEPC bill, while 
technically the unfinished business, has 
been temporarily superseded by a highly 
privileged matter, which must be pro- 
ceeded with, under the rule, until dis- 
posed of. The FEPC bill is not, in the 
opinion of the Chair, the pending meas- 
ure before the Senate, and has not been 
such since the adjournment of the Sen- 
ate on Thursday, January 17, 1946. It 
cannot, under the rules, again come be- 
fore the Senate for consideration until 
the Journal of January 17 has passed 
the stage of correction or amendment. 
When that has been disposed of, the 
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FEFC bill, as unfinished business, wij) 
automatically be laid before the Senate 
by the Presiding Officer. At that time 
and not until then, can a cloture motion 
on the bill be presented to the Senate 
under the rules. 

The Chair sustains the point of order, 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr.STEWART. Mr. President, I have 
the floor until this matier is disposed of, 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, there 
is another privileged matter before the 
oa which involves this whole ques- 
tion. 

Mr.STEWART. Mr. President, I have 
the floor. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Kentucky will state the 
matter to which he has referred. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The right of the 
Senate to pass upon its own rules. With 
great respect to the Chair, I think in 
this instance the Senate has the right 
to pass upon its rules and to interpret 
them, and therefore I must respectfully 
appeal from the decision of the Chair. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, I ob- 
ject to the statement of the Senator from 
Kentucky. I do not yield for that pur- 
pose, and I have not yielded for any pur- 
pose. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, a 
while ago I asked that the Senator be 
permitted to yield without interfering 
with his right to speak. The right to 
appeal from a decision of the Chair on 
the very matter which we have had be- 
fore us is certainly a part of the pro- 
ceeding for which the Senator has 
yielded. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, I re- 
peat that I have the floor, and the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Kentucky is correct about 
the matter, and he may make such an 
appeal. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I re- 
gret that I do not find myself in accord 
with the ruling of the Chair, but I think 
on this matter the Senate has a right to 
interpret its rules itself. 

For that reason, Iam compelled to ap- 
peal from the ruling of the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is, Shall the decision of the 
Chair stand as the judgment of the Sen- 
ate? 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, since 
the Chair has already ruled that the 
Senator from Kentucky had a right to 
make the motion, I shall not propound 
a parliamentary inquiry which I was 
about to propound. I take it that the 
motion is debatable. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 

Mr. STEWART. Very well; 
shall proceed to debate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Tennessee is recognized. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, again 
we are confronted in the Senate of the 
United States with the consideration of a 
matter which is highly controversial. 
The controversial nature of the measure 
which the Chair has held to be the un- 
finished business has been demonstrated 
within the last few minvtes. 


Tt is. 
then I 
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Mr. President, technically I wish to 
debate the question which has been be- 
fore the Senate within the past few 
minutes, namely, the ruling of the Chair 
on the question of sustaining the point 
of order against the filing of a peti- 
tion for cloture and upon the question 
of permitting an appeal from the de- 
cision of the Chair. Likewise, I expect to 
debate the unfinished business, Senate 
pill 101, the well-known FEPC legisla- 
tion. I understood the Chair to rule that 
the filing of a petition for cloture, being 
a highly privileged matter, temporarily 
would displace or take from the floor any 
senator who previously had gained rec- 
ognition. I did not object to that se- 
riously, Mr. President, because I under- 
stand that to be the proper and correct 
ruling. But after the motion was made 
for permission to file a cloture petition, 
the petition being presented to the 
Chair with the signatures of 48 Senators, 
then the Chair proceeded to listen to a 
short discourse on the interpretation of 
the rules, made by the Senator from 
Kentucky, the Senator from Georgia, 
and the Senator from Ohio, whereupon 
the Chair proceeded to rule that the 
petition could not properly be filed be- 
cause it could be directed only at the 
pending measure; and the FEPC bill not 
being the pending measure, but consid- 
eration of approval of the Journal being 
the pending measure, and the petition 
for cloture not having been directed at 
it, the Chair, of course, properly ruled 
that the petition for cloture could not be 
received. 

Thereupon the Senator from Kentucky 
proceeded to take exception to the ruling 
of the Chair—but over my continued 
protest, that, inasmuch as I had pre- 
viously been recognized by the Chair and 
had not yielded to the Senator from 
Kentucky, I had the floor, and that the 
Senator from Kentucky, who undertook 
to take exception to the ruling of the 
Chair and to make a motion which he 
was allowed to make appealing from the 
Chair’s ruling, was entirely improper 
and out of order. I think the matter of 
consideration of such a motion. cannot 
properly be taken up until such time as 
a Senator who desires to make the mo- 
tion can obtain the floor in his own right. 
But the Chair has already passed on 
that matter, and I presume that for the 
present it will stand as it is. 

So I desire now to discuss the FEPC 
bill, which I understand to be the unfin- 
ished business. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I am 
Sure the Senator from Tennessee would 
not wish to conclude that part of his 
remarks without stating that, under the 
rules of the Senate, the ruling by the 
Chair was the only one he possibly could 
have made without violating the rules 
of the Senate and all the precedents of 
the Senate on the subject. 

Mr. STEWART. I think the Senator 
from Georgia is quite correct, of course. 
The obvious ruling to make concerning 
the petition for cloture was the ruling 
the Chair did make, because, as the 
Chair Stated, in ruling in regard to the 
filing of the petition, his ruling followed 
every precedent which is known to this 
body. Of course, the Chair was highly 
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correct. His ruling was highly proper. 
In fact, it was the only ruling which 
could have been made. While, as I have 
said, the motion to appeal from the deci- 
sion of the Chair was out of order and, I 
believe, should not have been made, 
nevertheless it was made, and sooner or 
later we shall probably have to vote on 
whether the petition for cloture may 
properly be filed. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for an observation? 

Mr. STEWART. I hope that Senators 
will read the various rules which apply 
to the situation, because I think it can 
truthfully be said that to overrule the 
Chair in respect to a ruling which is so 
fair and obvious would be almost to rav- 
age the established rules and precedents 
of the Senate. 

Mr. President, the FEPC bill is highly 
controversial. It is controversial by rea- 
son of the fact that it attempts to force 
the race question upon the United States, 
and particularly upon the States of the 
South. Within recent years kindred 
problems have been presented to the 
Senate. By “kindred problems” I refer 
to problems which are sectional in 
nature, or which invariably give rise to 
the race issue. I think that the pending 
bill should not have been presented to 
the Congress at this time. If it was to 
be presented at all, I think it should have 
been presented at a more opportune 
time. It should not have been presented 
at a time such as now, when the country 
as a whole is in a very chaotic condi- 
tion. There are scores of other matters 
which should be receiving the considera- 
tion of the United States Senate. There 
are scores of matters which are crying 
for attention and which, if properly set- 
tled, would redound to the benefit o2 all 
the people of the world. 

Mr. President, some of us are wonder- 
ing why we are being forced to consider 
proposed legislation of the character 
which is now before the Senate, why 
we are being forced to consider this so- 
called FEPC bill. Is it because some 
powerful individual, or a powerful group 
of individuals, has demanded that the 
Senate consider such a matter at this 
time? If so, who is he, or who are they? 
Upon whom did they make the demand 
that the Senate consider Senate bill 101? 
Certainly, the demand did not originate 
with the people of the Southern States, 
and yet it is conceded that the people of 
the Southern States would be most seri- 
ously affected by the passage of such a 
bill. In fact, the South would perhaps 
be more seriously affected than would 
any other section of the country. It is 
because of that fact that southern Sena- 
tors, with but two exceptions, are now 
opposing the FEPC bill. Therefore, 
Senators who are representing Southern 
States stand almost 100 percent together 
in their decision to fight the bill to the 
end. I have stated that no demand has 
been made by any responsible person or 
group of persons for the passage of the 
pending bill at this time, or at any other 
time. I know, and the people of the 
South know that there is absolutely no 
need for legislation of the character 
which is now being proposed. I may say, 
as it has also been said by other Senators 
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during this debate, that we are solving 
our race problems in the South to the 
satisfaction of all concerned. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. STEWART. I yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Does not the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee believe that if a 
Negro got into trouble and wanted a 
friend to help him, he would more 
quickly go to southern people for help 
than he would go to some of his political 
friends who are clamoring so loudly for 
his vote? 

Mr. STEWART. I may say to the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi that it has been my 
experience that the relationship between 
the white man and the black man in the 
South has been such that very few Ne- 
groes, if any, have ever felt the slightest 
hesitancy in asking the white man for 
aid and succor in time of trouble. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Is it not true that 
the average Negro considers the southern 
people to be better friends of his than 
people from other sections, and that the 
allegations which have been made of mis- 
treatment of Negroes are largely the fig- 
ment of the imagination of politicians 
who want the Negro vote? 

Mr. STEWART. The allegation of 
trouble between the races in the South, 
and of discrimination against the col- 
ored man in the South, is not only a fig- 
ment of the imagination and of a dis- 
torted mind, but it is absolutely untrue. 

Mr. President, the Southern States 
date their present political status back 
to the unfortunate period of the War 
Between the States and the civil strife 
which ensued throughout the South. 
Having been overwhelmed and defeated 
in the battles which were fought during 
that war, which lasted 4 or 5 years 

Mr. EASTLAND. Is not the Senator 
mistaken about the South having been 
defeated? 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President. the 
Senator knows what I mean. We had to 
lay down our arms, and a Negro legisla- 
ture was installed in one of the States. 
namely, South Carolina. If that fact 
did not represent defeat, I do not know 
what it did represent. Of course, the 
spirit of the southern men and women 
has never been defeated, and it will never 
be defeated so long as breath remains in 
their bodies. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The South was de- 
feated by starvation, and not by force 
of arms. 

Mr. STEWART. The historians have 
written many stories about that situa- 
tion. What the Senator has said is, I 
think, true. The South was unable to 
obtain supplies. The point which I was 
trying to make was that since those days 
the people of the South have struggled 
with the race problem. The whites and 
blacks struggled together and lived in 
days when neither of them had enough 
cornmeal to assure a respectable and 
decent repast. 

They have lived together throughout 
the years. I am speaking of a period of 
three-quarters of a century or more, and 
in that period of time they have made 
progress of which I am proud, and of 
which the black man in the South is 
proud, notwithstanding the infameus 
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- falsehoods the Communists have stated 
to the contrary. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I wish to invite the 
attention of the Senator to section 3, 
page 2, of Senate bill 101. The Senator 
will note that the section provides: 

It shall be an unfair employment practice 
for any employer within the scope of this 
act— 

(1) to refuse to hire any person because 
of such person’s race, creed, color, national 
origin, or ancestry. 


The question I wish to ask the dis- 
tinguished Senator is this: Let us as- 
sume a business with 2,000 white em- 
ployees and 500 Negro employees which I 
do not think is an extreme illustration. 
Suppose a white worker and a Negro 
worker, both of whom have the same 
ualifications, apply for the same job. 
The employer takes this position, “I have 
500 Negroes employed, and that is one- 
fifth of my employees. That is a greater 
proportion than the sum total of the 
Negro population bears to the whole pop- 
ulation of the country. Therefore I am 
going to hire the white man and not hire 
the Negro.” He is refusing to hire the 
Negro because of his race. Does not the 
Senator believe he would then be guilty 
of discrimination, under the proposed 
law? 

Mr.STEWART. AsI construe the bill, 
the matter would be entirely in the dis- 
cretion of the Commission that is to be 
set up. 

Mr. EASTLAND. He would be guilty. 

Mr. STEWART. They could hold him 
guilty on the ground that he had dis- 
criminated against a member of a 
minority race. 

Mr. EASTLAND. If he refused to hire 
the man because he was a Negro, then 
he would be guilty, under the proposed 
law. I think the Senator will agree with 
me in that. 

Mr. STEWART. I think that is true. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Then does not that 
ccnstitute a preference for the colored 
worker over the white worker? 

Mr. STEWART. Preference is given 
throughout the bill to all minority 
groups. The result is that it gives mi- 
nority groups control of industry in this 
country, to the exclusion of majority 
groups. There can be no question about 
that. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The bill is not lim- 
ited to minority groups. Suppose an 
employer should say, “I have four or five 
other white workers, and therefore I will 
give this job to a Negro, and not to a 
white man.” Then he would be dis- 
criminating against the white man be- 
cause of his race and because of his 
color. 

Mr. STEWART. But he would not 
have violated any law. 

Mr. EASTLAND. He would be violat- 
ing the proposed law. 

Mr. STEWART. He would not be vio- 
lating the proposed law by discriminat- 
ing against the white man if the white 
man belonged to a majority group, be- 
cause the majority is not protected by 
the bill. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I call the Senator’s 
attention to the fact that to refuse to 
hire any person because of such person’s 
“race, creed, color, national origin, or 
ancestry” is violative of the measure, 
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The point is, does not the Senator think 
that either position the employer takes 
he is liable, under the proposed law, and 
can be prosecuted? 

Mr. STEWART. I see the Senator’s 
point. That might be correct. After 
all, it is up to the Commission to be set 
up by the bill to devermine that question. 

Mr. EASTLAND. But, as a matter of 
fact, if the employer took that position, 
he would violate the law. 

Mr. STEWART. An employer cannot 
make any decision at all without vio- 
lating it. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The point is that 
under the bill all industry in this coun- 
try will be nationalized, and we will have 
bureaucratic control of the whole eco- 
nomic life of the United States. 

Mr. STEWART. There is no doubt 
about that. The Senator’s conclusion is 
absolutely correct. In common parlance, 
we might say that the Senator is “as 
right as rain.” 

Mr. President, I may say, as has been 
stated by other Senators during the 
course of the debate, and as has been 
stated on the floor in similar debate 
scores of times, we of the South are solv- 
ing our race problems, and solving them 
t. the satisfaction of all those who are 
concerned. When I say those who are 
concerned, I do not mean communistic 
busybodies who are in other parts of the 
country, who are not close to the prob- 
lem, and know nothing about it, but I 
mean those who are directly concerned. 
Of course, I mean the white man and the 
black man in the South. 

Anyone interested honestly and sin- 
cerely in the solution of this problem 
will admit that we have made more 
progress in the South in the past quar- 
ter of a century than in any other com- 
parable period of time. Every observer 
must know that the bill we are consider- 
ing does raise the race question. That 
is precisely what it does, and no doubt 
that is the purpose for which it was 
designed. This statement of mine is not 
an original thought or idea; it has been 
repeatedly said on the floor of the Sen- 
ate that the race question is raised by 
such proposals. 

As I have said, we have made progress 
in settling the problems of race differ- 
ences in the South. Speaking of race 
conditions, I naturally speak of the 
white and black races, because they pre- 
dominate in the South. 

Mr. President, I know, as does every- 
one else familiar with the situation in 
the South, as well as in other States of 
the Union, that conditions are not per- 
fect. But who can say that perfection 
can be obtained by this iniquitous, un- 
fair, utterly dishonest measure, S2nate 
bill 101? I know that conditions never 
have been and probably never will be 
perfect, insofar as the solution of the 
race problem is concerned, not only in 
the South but in all sections of the coun- 
try and of the world. But I know, or at 
least I believe, that, so far as we are con- 
cerned, we can and will settle the ques- 
tion among ourselves in the South with 
as nearly a perfect score as might be or 
could be expected. I think that, as a 
matter of fact, we can and will solve it 
among ourselves in the Southern States 
even better than other sections of the 
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country are at the moment attempting 
to work out similar problems, 

The southern white man and the 
southern black man are friends, and they 
will remain friends so long as they are 
left alone to work out their own destinies 
without “kibitzing” agitators from the 
outside who come in and attempt to stir 
up strife by pressing for the passage of 
laws such as the iniquitous bill now being 
considered. 

Mr. President, this matter actually has 
possibilities of bringing serious trouble 
and unrest to one of the greatest sections 
of this country. The southern Negro js 
not as ill-content and unhappy as some 
people pretend he is. The southern Ne- 
groes have schools, and each year sees 
more and more of them built. They 
have schocls and are educating their 
children, and progress is being made in 
this field. 

Their freedom to work and earn their 
own way has not been denied. They 
own property, and the laws of the States 
protect them, just as they protect others, 

The colored man is an ambitious per- 
son, he desires to go forward. He likes 
to see his children go to a good school. 
He wants them educated, and I glory in 
his ambition in that regard. 

We in the Southern States are giving 
the Negroes all the aid humanly possible 
for us to give. The South, a bare 10 
years ago, or less than that, perhaps was 
found to be the “Nation’s economic prob- 
lem No. 1.” We have had less money in 
the South since the days of the War Be- 
tween the States, than those of other 
sections of the country have had. The 
white people, as well as the blacks, have 
been poorer, and have had to struggle 
along. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
O’DANIEL in the chair). Does the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee yield to the Senator 
from South Carolina? 

Mr. STEWART. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
should like to ask the Senator whether, 
as has been stated a great many times in 
the newspapers, only the South is fight- 
ing this particular bill before the Senate 
in the discussion of what is commonly 
known as the FEPC. 

Mr. STEWART. That has _ been 
stated, but it is not a correct statement. 
There is plenty of sympathy in other 
sections. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
wish to read from the Washington Post 
of February 1, a letter written by Robert 
White, Jr. The heading is FEPC. I 
want the Senator to listen to this and 
to answer the question whether or not 
we find people in the North probably 
taking the same view the Senator and I 
have taken. The letter reads: 

FEPC 

In your editorial columns and in letters to 
editor in re FEPC one point seems to be 
overlooked. The assumption seems to be that 
objection to FEPC is exclusively southern. 
That is an error. The clearest and sanest 
objection that has met my eye is a letter 
from the Chamber of Commerce of Boston, 
Mass., urging the State legislature not to let 
the action of New York stampede them into 
putting teeth into an act so stupid, This 
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was followed by a similar action by the C. of 
C. of Cleveland, Ohio. 

The three main points were: 

1. It destroys a valuable mainspring of 
industry called crudely the freedom to hire 
and fire. 

2. It penalizes an employer for prejudices 
which may not be his. (Be he ever so broad- 
minded, if his other employees or his cus- 
tomers find some persons of other races or 
religions uncongenial, they can quit and 
leave Mr. Employer with the empty bag to 
hold.) 

3. The essence of FEPC involves motive, 
and that is not so easy to pin on a man, 
(Motives are seldom simple. Most of them 
are a composite or compromise of several 
impulses.) 

Prohibition would probably have been a 
howling success in a nation of law-abiding 
tolk addicted to abstinence. The scheme of 
making the American people become tem- 
perate by law didn’t seem to work out that 
way. It would be grand if our United Nations 
delegates could stand up and tell the world, 
“Let us show you how we did it in the United 
States of America. Just pass a law.” If they 
do, it would be better for the world to look 
before we pass FEPC. 

Rosert WHITE, Jr. 


That letter was published in the Wash- 
ington Post of February 1, 1946. After 
having heard me read the letter, would 
the Senator say the contention that this 
fight is made only by southerners is true 
or is not true? 

Mr. STEWART. Of course, the Sen- 
ator knows, as I do, that similar legisla- 
tion has been submitted to 20 States in 
the Union, and that only two have passed 
such legislation, and that not a single 
Southern State has done so. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Of course, the Senator from Tennessee 
and I know that the bill will never come 
to a vote, but assuming it should come to 
a vote, does the Senator think the pro- 
ponents of the bill would vote for an 
amendment like this: 

Provided, That before this legislation shall 

‘ome effective in any firm or corporation 
by which more than six persons are employed, 
the majority of the employees shall first vote 
n favor of putting this law into effect. 


Does the Senator think the proponents 
of the bill would vote for such an amend- 
ment? 

Mr. STEWART. I doubt it very much. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
am sure the proponents of the bill would 
not give the majority of employees of a 
corporation or firm employing more than 
six the opportunity to decide the prac- 
tice they wanted applied in that firm or 
corporation. 

Mr. STEWART. I would have serious 
doubt as to whether they would. Of 
course, in order to obtain proper and 
correct information the Senator will 
have to ask the question of someone who 
is for the bill. Iam against it. But I do 
not believe such an amendment would 
get anywhere. I doubt very much if it 
would. I thank the Senator for his con- 
tribution. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. STEWART. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Of course, if the bill is 
worth while it should be effective. All 
laws are passed for the purpose of being 
effective. When Congress passed the 
Graft law, the selective-service law, did 
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it place in that law a proviso to this 
effect: 

Young men from Tennessee or New Mexico, 
we will draft you provided you are willing to 
go to Europe. 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, will the Senator permit 
me to answer that question? 

Mr, STEWART. Is the Senator from 
New Mexico willing that I yield to the 
Senator from South Carolina for the 
Purpose of making response? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I shall be glad to have 
the Senator from South Carolina an- 
swer. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
have heard a similar question asked time 
and again on the Senate floor. 

Mr. CHAVEZ, It is a good question. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
When the boys, both white and colored, 
went into the service they realized and 
understood the conditions existing in the 
United States at that time. For the in- 
formation of the Senator I will say that 
in the First World War I spent 18 
months on the battlefields in France, 
and I was in Germany also. I expected 
to return to this country when the war 
was over and find it as it was when I left, 
with every employer having the right to 
hire the man he thought would fit into 
his organization or business, and not be 
jeopardized by having to take someone 
into his organization who might stir up 
strife and discontent and probably force 
his business into bankruptcy. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. STEWART. I yield to the Senator 
from New Mexico. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. If an America. boy, 
black or white, whatever his ancestry 
may have been, is good enough to hit the 
beaches to fight for his country, why 
should we not pass a !aw which will pro- 
tect him against discrimination in em- 
ployment, and provide a certain measure 
of decency in connection with his em- 
ployment? : 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I am against discrimination, but that is 
not what the bi'l sponsored by .he Sena- 
tor from New Me: ico deals with. This 
bill would set up a netional agency 
which would be a virtual dictator in the 
United States, which could say whom I 
can hire, whom I can advance ir. pay and 
and whom I may discharge from my em- 
ployment, provided I employ six or more 
persons. The bill affects interstate com- 
merce, as the Senator knows. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I re- 
spect the opinions of the Senator from 
South Carolina. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
What does the bill cover? What does it 
provide? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. It does not provide for 
any such thing as the Senator said. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
What does it provide then? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. No company is ubliged 
or compelled to employ anyone, not a 
soul, whether he be black, white, a Jew, 
or of any other nationality. It says 
that if a man is qualified he should not 
be turned down for employment because 
of race, creed, color, or national origin. 
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Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
will say to the Senator that I am not in 
favor of giving an alien a right over the 
returned American soldier, whether he 
be white or black. I do not want to give 
an alien a right over the returning sol- 
dier so he can walk into an employer’s 
office and say, “You must hire me be- 
cause I am competent to do the job”; and 
then the soldier boy may walk in and find 
he cannot get the job, whether he be 
white or black, simply because th~ alien 
had gotten it before he did. Under this 
bill such a thing could happen. If the 
Senator will read the bill carefully he 
will see that what I savis true. It nenal- 
izes the returned soldier. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, I 
make this observation, which pertains 
to my speech: The arguments presented 
by both the Senator from South Caro- 
lina and the Senator from New Mexico 
are effective and worth while. The Sen- 
ator from New Mexico said that no man 
is asked what his race or color is when 
he goes to war. Men are drafted on an 
equal basis. Both the statements made 
by the Senator from New Mexico and the 
reply made by the Senator from South 
Carolina are full of good sense and good 
logic. 

Mr. President,.my position with re- 
spect to this bill is that I have not yet 
seen any need for such legislation. Cer- 
tainly there has been no convincing 
proof of the need for it presented at the 
hearings which were held. I did not 
attend the hearings, but, from what I 
understand, they were—I shall not say 
farcical, but they were at least one- 
sided. I heard the statement made the 
other day that the bill was brought to 
the floor with the thought that debate 
which might be indulged in on the floor 
by Senators might be used as a sort of 
substitute for the hearings. In other 
words, that the subject might be aired 
on the floor of the Senate. I think it 
has had a pretty good airing, and I think 
it will get a good deal more before the 
debate is concluded. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
a question? 

Mr. STEWART. 
tion. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
For the information of the Senator, I 
will say that I noticed that when a sim- 
ilar bill was introduced in the House it 
was rushed in that body. The bill was 
introduced on January 16 and reported 
to the floor on January 21. It was 
sidered in committee during a week end. 
I do not know whether or not any hear- 
ings were held by the House committee, 
but the interval between iniroduction 
and report of the bill shows that it was 
rushed in the House. I am a member 
of the Commitee on Education and La- 
bor, and I shail be frank with the Sen- 
ator and say that no worth-while hear- 
ings were had on the pending bill before 
it was reported to the Senate. 

Mr. STEWART. I understand the 
hearings were rather meager, indefinite, 
and uncertain. I have heard language 
of that kind used in respect to what was 
done. 

Mr. President, the people who are be- 
hind and who have agitated this vicious 


I yield for a ques- 


con- 
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proposal will be responsible for whatever 
strife it stirs up. There is, I repeat, no 
demand in the South for this character 
of legislation. I have been wondering 
what percentage of the so-called minori- 
ties of the country, which the bill pur- 
ports to aid, actually want it. The adop- 
tion of the bill will create but one more 
bureau or commission to propagate 
discord. 

The unfriendly feelings which it will 
engender will be much worse and more 
lasting than any alleged discrimination 
which the sponsors of the bill claim has 
been practiced. The remedy is far worse 
than the alleged disease which it is pro- 
posed to cure. It will bring snoopers and 
busybodies, smellers and agitators, al- 
leged do gooders, and troublemakers in- 
to every phase of American life, not only 
in my southland, but in the North, East, 
and the West as well. 

How long can this country, which was 
built to its present greatness on individ- 
ual enterprise and initiative and know- 
how, weather such asinine foolishness? 
A return to understandings and good will 
on the part of the people as a whole, cer- 
tainly cannot be expedited by such pro- 
posals as are contained in this ill-con- 
sidered and infamous S. 101. 

The report of the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor as one of the reasons 
for the necessity for passing this legisla- 
tion declares, naively, that it is “to con- 
found our enemies who hope to divide us 
class by class, race by race, group by 
group, to vitiate the victory that is at 
hand and to lay the basis for World War 
IIT.” 

We are asked to pass this bill so that 
our enemies overseas will not think that 
we are split up and divided. If I were 
making a stump speech to a crowd I could 
think of a good word to say right there. 

In all fairness, Mr. President, I cannot 
conceive of anything that would create 
greater unrest and division in our eco- 
nomic, social, and business life than the 
passage of this foul-smelling legislation. 
It has the potentialities not only for 
breeding but fostering discord and dissat- 
isfaction to their fullest growth. It 
should be apparent that we cannot regu- 
late ideas in this respect, nor can we con- 
tinue to aid in the growth of this country 
and the fullness of employment by com- 
pulsion and force such as are proposed 
in this bill. 

Who really wants the bill? Who with 
real sincerity has asked for it? Was it 
requested in the interest of furthering 
understanding, harmony, and better re- 
lations? Who wants the bill? Is it folly 
to say, Mr. President, that understanding 
and tolerance cannot be promulgated by 
legislative decree? 

Why was it brought up at this time, and 
why is an attempt being made to cram 
this thing down our unreceptive throats? 
I ask why because I wish to know. I ask 
why because I also wish to know whether 
it is more important to consider this bill, 
and consume 2 or 3 months in debating it 
in the Senate, than to consider other 
measures which are vitally important. 
Let us ask a few questions along that 
line. 

Is it inore important to consider this 
bill, which every one knows would serve 
only to provoke distress, promote discord, 
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and, in common parlance, bring trouble, 
than it is to consider bringing home from 
overseas the fathers of 1,000,000 chil- 
dren? Is it more important to consider 
this bill than to consider bringing home 
from overseas other soldiers who are long 
since war weary? Is it more important 
than bringing home hundreds of thou- 
sands of veterans who have served their 
country long and well? Is this bill con- 
sidered more important than restoring 
to their homes men who deserve to be 
returned, and whose return is highly de- 
sirable and will do much to bolster Amer- 
ican morale? 

Mr. President, I believe that the Con- 
gress is approaching the point where it is 
about to neglect its duty to servicemen 
who are entitled to be discharged and 
brought home now. I might add, as a 
precaution, that I do not wish to be mis- 
understood, nor do I intend to say that 
the duty of our Government overseas has 
keen neglected in any sense, or should be 
neglected. However, I mean to empha- 
size the importance of returning the 
father to the child whom he has never 
seen, and the son to his mother whose 
face he has not gazed upon for years. 
But we cannot do that. We cannot have 
any legislation for that purpose, because 
we must mess around with this stinking 
FEPC bill. We cannot send overseas to 
bring back the boys who are praying to 
Almighty God to see the faces of mothers 
that they have not gazed upon in years. 
No. The Senate cannot pass such legis- 
lation as tuat. The boys over there, both 
black and white, cannot receive the at- 
tention we ought to be giving them, for 
the reason that we have serious domestic 
troubles to which we must give attention. 

My good friend from Louisiana [Mr. 
Overton] sits on my right. I say to him 
that I venture the assertion that there 
is not one-tenth of 1 percent of cases of 
abuse in employment in the entire United 
States, if the God’s truth were known. 

This bill is a falsehood within itself. 
It stands upon a foundation which will 
not support it. It is an iniquitous false- 
hood from beginning to end. Listen to 
the preamble—or whatever it is—in sec- 
tion 1: 

The Congress finds— 


If we pass this bill, let me say to the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. JoHn- 
STON], who sits at my left, and with whom 
I have engaged in colloquy today, we 
must find— 
that the practice of denying employment op- 
portunities to, and discriminating in em- 
ployment against, properly qualified persons 
by reason of their race, creed, color, national 
origin, or ancestry, foments domestic strife 
and unrest, deprives the United States of the 
fullest utilization of its capacities for pro- 
duction, endangers the national security and 


the general welfare, and adversely affects 
commerce. 


After reading that, one would think 
that the sun would not rise in the morn- 
ing if we did not pass the bill; that a 
Joshua would point to the sun and moon 
and say “Hold it,” while the old earth 
trembled and froze again. One would 
think that if we did not pass the bill 
at once this country would go to hell on 
a bobsled. Do Senators subscribe to any 
such stuff as that? There is not a single 
word of it that is true. It is false. 
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It is said that the national security is 
endangered. How is the national se. 
curity endangered? What has hap. 
pened that makes us afraid of somethi 
from outside? What is it that endan-. 
gers the national security? It is saig 
that because we will not pass the FEPC 
bill the national security is endangereq 
How? Have Senators read the hearings 
which were held on this bill? There 
were practically no hearings. I have 
heard of only very meager ones, 

It is said that commerce is adversely 
affected. How is commerce adversely 
affected? I should like to know what is 
meant by all these statements. If we 
pass this bill we say that all the condi- 
tions which are enumerated in section | 
actually exist in this country—that com. 
merce is adversely affected, that the na- 
tional security is endangered, and that 
we are on the broad highway which leads 
to another land. 

I was asking whether it is more impor- 
tant to return the boys from overseas 
than it is to consider this bill. Let us 
talk some more about that and other 
questions. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STEWART. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. OVERTON. Before the Senator 
reaches another point, recurring to sec- 
tion 1 of the bill, which he has just read 
to the Senate and which declares that— 

The Congress finds that the practice of 
denying employment opportunities to, and 
discriminating in employment against, prop- 
erly qualified persons by reason of their 
race, creed, color, national origin, or an- 
cestry foments domestic strife and unrest. 


I ask the Senator whether he knows 
of any domestic strife which has been 
fomented by reason of a denial of em- 
ployment in the United States to any 
person because of race, creed, color, na- 
tional origin, or ancestry? 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, I can 
truthfully say “No.” I know of abso- 
lutely none. A moment ago I prefaced 
my remarks with the statement that I 
knew of no such practices as are de- 
scribed in section 1 of the bill. If we 
pass the bill, we declare that such prac- 
tices exist. I know of no such prac- 
tices; and I made the statement that I 
ventured the assertion that there was not 
one-tenth of 1 percent of abuse in in- 
dustrial employment, which this bill 
would be presumed to cure. 

Mr. OVERTON. Is it not true, so far 
as labor is concerned, that the only do- 
mestic strife and unrest of any magni- 
tude which prevails in this country is 
represented by numerous strikes? 

Mr. STEWART. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. OVERTON. I ask the Senator 
whether those strikes find their origin 
in the fact that employment has been 
denied to Negroes, Jews, or foreigners. 
Is that the cause of the strikes? 

Mr. STEWART. I was coming to that 
question. If it is, who knows it? It was 
not presented at the hearings. 

Mr. OVERTON. As a matter of fact, 
there is no relation whatsoever between 
the existing strikes and denial of em- 
ployment to Negroes and others because 
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of race, creed, color, national origin, or 
ancestry. 

Mr. STEWART If there is a single 
strike in any line of industry or else- 
where that can be attributed to any of 
the things mentioned in this bill, I do 
not know it. Strikes do not exist be- 
cause anyone has been denied equal op- 
portunity in employment, or because 
anyone has been discriminated against 
because of race, creed, or color. 

Mr. OVERTON. If the bill were en- 
acted into law, an employer would be 
required to employ a person, whether he 
were a citizen of the United States or 
not, and could not deny such employ- 
ment because of race, creed, color, na- 
tional origin, or ancestry. He would 
have toemploy him. If that person were 
not affiliated with the union which dom- 
inated labor at the particular plant or 
in the particular industry, does not the 
Senator think that if the proposed law 
were enforced it would be very likely to 
foment strife and unrest, and bring on 
strikes in this country? 

Mr. STEWART. I think it would be 
the beginning of an era the like of which 
we have never seen. There would be 
more trouble and discord. I have re- 
peatedly stated that the bill would fo- 
ment trouble and discord. That is all 
it is fit for. 

Mr. OVERTON. Can the Senator 
understand why it is that organized la- 
bor of any kind—either the CIO or the 
A. F. of L—should be undertaking to aid 
in the passage of a bill which would re- 
quire the breaking up of the open shop? 
It would require an employer to hire 
any person, and would prohibit the em- 
ployer from denying employment to any 
person because of his race, color, or 
creed, 

Mr. STEWART. No; I cannot under- 
stand it. It is beyond me. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. STEWART. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi for a question. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The Senator from 
Tennessee has read the committee hear- 
ings, lam sure. In those hearings was 
there any proof that the practices 
against which this bill seeks to legislate 
have fomented doinestic strife and un- 
rest in this country? 

Mr. STEWART. I am sorry to say 
that I have not read the committee 
hearings. I have been told in substance 
what occurred before the committee, but 
I have not read the hearings. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I will tell the dis- 
tinguished Senator that there was ut- 
terly no proof that the practices, the oc- 
currence of which on a large scale in the 
United States this bill attempts to pre- 
vent, are existing en a scale of sufficient 
size to justify or require legislation by 
the Congress. 

Mr. STEWART. I had so understood. 
I understood there was no proof of that 
at all. In other words, to that extent 
the report is more or less manufactured, 
I take it 

Mr. President, is it more important 
for us to spend our time in the greatest 
deliberative body in the world dilly- 
dallying over an FEPC proposal that 
very few have asked for and nobody 
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needs than it is to undertake to press 
for the solution of the problem of the 
atomic bomb and atomic research, for 
instance? The advent of the atomic 
bomb has created a situation unparal- 
leled in this world. The idea of the 
harnessing of atomic energy for a de- 
structive force in war was developed in 
the United States of America, at the cost 
of over $2,000,000,000 of American 
money. 

Indeed, this development was created 
within the confines of my own State of 
Tennessee, where a great plant now 
stands and is still operating, although its 
future hangs in the balance. Is it more 
important to be giving time to considera- 
tion of a puny purpose when there hangs 
in the balance perhaps the question of in- 
terminable delay in the development of 
peacetime uses of this newly discovered 
energy? 

Hundreds of scientists are awaiting 
the word to start research which will 
lead us far beyond the dreams of man. 
But the word has not come. It is caught 
up in the endless babble of many voices. 
Is it more important to be giving con- 
sideration here today to a thing which 
will make man hate man and which will 
cause strife and discontent so long as 
man lives and breathes than it is to 
press for consideration of such prob- 
lems as atomic energy? 

Is it more important to give consider- 
ation to the establishment of a com- 
mission which would be authorized to 
violate every right, privilege, and guar- 
anty which American has not only en- 
joyed for more than 150 years but for 
which her sons have fought many wars, 
and under which this country has be- 
come great, than it is to be weighing the 
real vital problems which face us? Is 
it more important, I ask, to spend our 
time considering an iniquitous piece of 
legislation which will repeal almost in 
toto our Constitution when there are still 
unsettled in this country—and crying out 
loud for prompt consideration—domestic 
problems such as the strikes which have 
seized and paralyzed industry, strikes 
which cause men and women to do with- 
out food and other necessities of life, 
strikes which were not brought about 
by any of the discriminations referred to 
in this proposed legislation? Is it more 
important to continue to talk about this 
iniquitous piece of perfidy—Senate bill 
101—than it is to attempt to so've the 
problem of the housing of returned 
veterans—veterans who but a few 
months ago were sacrificing themselves 
upon every battle front in the universe, 
veterans from the East, West, North, and 
South, veterans who carried the battle 
to the enemy, and who have, by the grace 
of our great God, returned home vic- 
torious? 

Is it more important that we under- 
take to devise some manner and method 
by which minority groups might overrun 
and override and abuse majority groups 
rather than to give consideration to the 
problem of reconversion of industry, for 
instance, in our own country? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. STEWART. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 
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Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
should like to ask the Senator from Ten- 
nessee whether it is true that at the pres- 
ent time we need to have a great many 
amendments made to the GI bill of 
rights, in order to give the veterans the 
rights they were intended to have in the 
beginning? 

Mr. STEWART. I think there is only 
one part of the GI bill of rights which 
is working in a practical way, and that 
is the provisions to enable the boys to 
continue with their schooling. The GI 
bill of rights certainly needs many 
amendments. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
hold in my hand a concurrent resolu- 
tion adopted by the General Assembly of 
South Carolina. It reads as follows: 


Concurrent resolution requesting the Con- 
@ess of the United States to pass neces- 
sary amendments to the GI bill of rights 
whereby veterans in accredited schools shall 
receive monthly benefits for each calendar 
month until their graduation or severance 
from said school 
Whereas under the present GI bill of rights 

veterans who are students in accredited 

schools only receive benefits for themselves 
and their dependents during the actual 
school term; and 

Whereas these veterans have no oppor- 
tunity to earn a decent livelihood during 
their vacation period; and 

Whereas the housing situation is so acute 
that married veterans are unable to change 
their residence after entering the school: 

Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved by the house of representatives 

(the senate concurring), That it is the sense 

of the General Assembly of South Carolina 

that Congress be and the same is hereby 
memorialized to effect immediate amend- 
ments to the GI bill of rights so that all 
veterans who matriculate in institutions ac- 
credited by the Veterans’ Administration shall 
receive monthly benefits for themselves and. 
in those cases where they have dependents, 
for such dependents, for each and every cal- 
endar month until their graduation from 
such accredited institution or school, or until 
they sever their connection with such in- 
stitution or school by ceasing to be students 
of the same; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent to each of the Representatives in 

Congress from South Carolina, the President 

of the Senate of the United States, the 

chairman of the Judiciary Committee, and 
the Military Affairs Committee of the United 

States Senate to the Speaker of the House 

of Representatives and a copy to the Judi- 

ciary Committee and Military Affairs Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives and 

a copy to the Veterans’ Administration. 


Does not that show that the General 
Assembly of South Carolina believes 
there is need for amendments to the GI 
bill of rights? 

Mr. STEWART. It shows that today 
the need for amendment of that law is 
quite acute. A similar concurrent resolu- 
tion or petition might have come from 
the legislature of any other State of the 
Union. But suppose the Congress desires 
to have amendments made to the GI 
bill of rights; what possibility of it is 
there now? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
It simply shows that under the present 
situation no such amendments can be 
made. We can attempt to submit them 
or to submit other remedial legislation, 
as we have done many times during this 
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‘debate, but one Senator can object and 
can thus prevent the submission or in- 
troduction of such measures. Therefore, 
all legislation is tied up here. 

Mr. STEWART. Suppose the Senator 
from South Carolina had introduced 
such legislation and suppose it had gone 
through all the channels and had ob- 
served all the rules and protocol, and so 
forth, and was on the calendar, next in 
line; how could it be brought up? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
It could not be brought up, under the 
situation presently existing in the Sen- 
ate. 

Mr. STEWART. That is correct. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I personally lay the blame on those who 
brought up the FEPC bill, because they 
knew it would cause extended debate for 
days and days, and probably for months. 

Mr. STEWART. Certainly. 

Mr. President, is it more important to 
be giving consideration to this FEPC 
legislation, which will only produce strife 
and discord, than it is to be giving con- 
sideration for instance, to world peace, 
at a time when commissions represent- 
ing all governments in the land have 
gathered upon foreign soil for the pur- 
pose of working out a plan which will 
guarantee to the world eternal peace— 
not merely a plan which will give minor- 
ity groups equal treatment, but one which 
will give all groups and governments 
final and complete protection. 

Is is more important to be spending 
our time on the Senate floor in a so- 
called filibuster which has been forced 
upon us at the insistence of unreasonable 
minority groups who no doubt are un- 
dertaking to bring political pressure upon 
the Senators from their States, than to 
to be giving thought and attention for 
instance to the building, throughout the 
country, of schools and roads—not only 
roads for the benefit of transcontinental 
travel, but rural roads which are so se- 
riously needed in so many States of the 
Union? 

Is it more important to be spending 
our time, day after day, week after week, 
on this political measure which has been 
forced upon the Senate by pressure from 
a small segment of minorities in the 
United States, than it is to be giving at- 
tention to the surplus-property problems 
with which we have been shadow-box- 
ing for a year? Is it more important, I 
ask, to continue the debate we are en- 
gaged in so that a few Communists who 
have been sitting in the galleries may be 
entertained, than it is to give considera- 
tion to the passage of a real law which 
will guarantee to every veteran in the 
country, and especially the small busi- 
nessmen, the opportunity to purchase 
billions of dollars worth of surplus prop- 
erty which has been playing hide-and- 
seek all over the world since even before 
the war came to an end? 

I speak of surplus property. I have 
spoken of surplus property many times 
on this floor and elsewhere. I have made 
the statement in this Chamber that the 
solution of the surplus-property problem 
lies with this administration and with 
Congress. I have also made the state- 
ment that it is within the bounds of a 
possibility for the surplus-property prob- 
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lem to create a stench greater than that 
of the famed Teapot Dome, which also 
followed shortly after a great world war. 
Let us talk about surplus property for a 
moment. What is happening in that re- 
spect? Who knows? Is anyone willing 
to stand up and give evidence of the kind 
and character of surplus property se- 
crets? What has become of it? 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, does 
not the Senator from Tennessee believe 
that veterans are being treated out- 
rageously with regard to the way in which 
they are being allowed to obtain surplus 
Government properties? 

Mr. STEWART. Yes. I will pay my 
respects to that subject within a few 
minutes. 

Mr. EASTLAND. They receive what 
may properly be referred to as a license 
to go all ovér the country hunting for 
surplus property, and to be turned down 
by one bureaucrat after another. 

Mr. STEWART. They do not receive 
anything. All they receive is a fishing 
license. They go on fishing expeditions 
and they do not come back with even a 
minnow. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, how many discharged sol- 
diers has the Senate heard of who have 
been able even to buy an automobile 
through the officials handling surplus 
property? 

Mr. STEWART. Not any. I have 
heard—it is based only on hearsay—that 
a certain discharged soldier obtained a 
jeep, which had only three wheels. 

Mr. President, I wish to discuss further 
the subject of surplus property. Ap- 
proximately 6 months ago I said in this 
Chamber that there was grave danger 
that the surplus-property problem would 
create a stench greater than the stench 
which was created by the Teapot Dome 
scandal. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Does the Senator 
from Tennessee believe that the propo- 
nents of the pending bill have prevented 
the Senate from considering legislation 
designed to rectify the situation to which 
he has referred, and make it possible for 
veterans to obtain surplus property? 

Mr. STEWART. The Senate has been 
required to give so much attention to 
the iniquitous measure now pending be- 
fore us that the Members of the Senate 
have had no time in which to give con- 
sideration to any other bill. 

Mr. EASTLAND. And the responsi- 
bility for that situation lies on the shoul- 
ders of the sponsors of Senate bill 101, 
does it not? 

Mr. STEWART. Yes; the responsi- 
bility rests upon their shoulders. Some 
of us are fighting because we feel com- 
pelled to prevent so far as we can the 
creation in this country of a bureaucracy 
such as would be created if the pending 
bill should become a law. Under the bill 
the Commission, with its headquarters in 
Washington, could judge the case of any 
person against whom it brought charges, 
for example, a person living in Missis- 
sippi, and arrive at a decision in Wash- 
ington. A representative of the Com- 
mission could gather evidence, snoop 
around an individual’s private files, ob- 
tain information and perhaps falsify it. 
Will Senators, and especially the pro- 
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ponents of the bill, tell me that a situa. 
tion of that kind would not cause 
trouble? I assert that it would, and be. 
cause of it some of us are fighting to 
defend ourselves. 

Mr. EASTLAND. As I understand the 
distinguished Senator from Tennessee 
he believes that the passage of Senate 
bill 101 would destroy American instity. 
tions and our system of government. 

Mr. STEWART. It would do more 
than that. It would. foment strife ang 
revolution in this country. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The Senator knows 
that it required several years of blood. 
shed and revolution to set free the 
American people. Several years of ex. 
periment were required under the Ar- 
ticles of Confederation before our fore- 
fathers obtained sufficient experience to 
write the American Constitution. It re- 
quired. months and months for a con- 
stitutional convention to devise that 
great document. Yet here we are in the 
Senate of the United States, in the year 
1946, being asked to destroy our Goy- 
ernment and its institutions within a 
period of a few days. -Does not the Sen- 
ator. believe that.conditions have ar- 


‘rived at a low ebb in this country when 
‘a bill so revolutionary as the pending 


bill. could secure what has been stated 
to be a majority vote of this body, thus 
forcing men who love their country and 
the American Constitution to resort to 
dilatory tactics in order to defeat it? 

Mr. STEWART. I do not know, but 
in my mind there is no doubt that the 
group which has been fighting in an at- 
tempt to prevent the passage of this bill 
is rendering to their country a definite 
service. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Does the Senator 
know that the day this bill was taken 
up its sponsor the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. CuHavez] urged that the bill 
be passed that day? 

Mr. STEWART. But the bill was not 
passed that day. 

Mr. EASTLAND. And that he urged 
the passage of a bill which would ulti- 
mately destroy this country? Does not 
the Senator believe that other Senators 
from Southern States are performing a 
great service to all the people of America 
by preventing the passage of such an 
iniquitous, revolutionary, and commu- 
nistic piece of legislation as is the pend- 
ing bill? 

Mr. STEWART. They are probably 
saving the country. 

Mr. President, let us recur to the ques- 
tion of surplus property. I cannot allow 
the subject to pass without referring to 
it. Let us see what has happened to 
surplus property. Who knows what has 
happened to it? Does any Senator pres- 
ent know what has happened to it? May 
we have just little inkling of what has 
taken place, I do not know anything 
about it. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I know that every- 
body, except the veterans, is obtaining 
surplus Government property. 

Mr. STEWART. I have not seen any 
person who has received very much sur- 
plus property, and I know that veterans 
are not receiving any whatever. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I know of some busi- 
ness organizations which have received 
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surplus property. I know of men who 
have received surplus property who were 
never in the armed forces. I have not 
yet seen a veteran who ever received any 
surplus property. 

Mr. STEWART. I do not believe I 
can cite any person except the one to 
whom I referred who obtained a three- 
wheeled jeep. I suppose that jeep is 
hobbling along as best it can. 

Mr. President, I have been interested 
in the subject of surplus property be- 
cause of my connection with the orig- 
inal legislation on the subject, and my 
connection with the Small Business Com- 
mittee. A year ago I introduced a bill 
which would provide for a central body 
to have authority over the matter, and 
which would require an over-all inven- 
tory to be made. I have been concerned 
with the matter for a long time. 

A while ago I asked a Senator what 
had become of surplus property. Allow 
me to relate two or three occurrences. 
I live near Camp Forrest and I was told 
recently while I was in Tennessee that 
a surplus-property sale had been adver- 
tised at Camp Forrest. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. STEWART. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
know that the Senator from Tennessee 
is very much interested in this subject. 
Every other Senator with whom I have 
talked seems to be worried about what 
may happen to Government surplus 
property. 

Mr. STEWART. The dangerous as- 
pect of the situation is that what is to 
happen has possibly already happened. 
I do not know. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Many people throughout the country 
wish to obtain Government surplus 
property. Much of it is slipping through 
their hands in one way or another and 
is going, perhaps, to those whom we did 
not wish to obtain it. It is time we were 
spending our time on the problem in- 
stead of spending so much of our time 
on the FEPC bill. 

Mr. STEWART. The Senator is en- 
tirely correct. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I hold in my hand a resolution adopted 
by the Senate of South Carolina urging 
me to do what I can to prevent the pas- 
sage of the FEPC bill, and even do away 
with the Executive order creating the 
present Committee on Fair Employment 
Practice. 

Mr. STEWART. All we can do is 
stand here and fight, because what good 
will surplus property do if the FEPC bill 
Shall be enacted? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
It will not do a bit of good. 

Mr. STEWART. I was about to relate 
an occurrence having to do with surplus 
property. I live near Camp Forrest, in 
Tennessee, which was rather a large 
camp during the war. I was told just 
before the holidays that a surplus-prop- 
erty sale was advertised to be held at 
Camp Forrest. Ido not know how many 
veterans attended the sale. Some esti- 
mated the crowd at perhaps three or 
four hundred. Veterans came from 
nearby towns; indeed some came from 
other States, 
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On arriving at Camp Forrest they were 
told that. the property which had been 
advertised for sale on the day they at- 
tended had already been sold the day 
before. They were just a day late. 
They were all veterans, they had the 
certificates which they thought entitled 
them to preference; but the surplus 
property was gone. I have gotten the 
names of some 50 or 60 of those young 
men and have written letters to them to 
ascertain the correctness of the state- 
ment I have just repeated. I got the 
names only recently, and have not had 
time to get the actual truth about the 
matter. The story that was given to me 
was that they held quite an indignation 
meeting. Someone got up on a box and 
said, “All you boys come here and let us 
talk about this. We came here in re- 
sponse to an advertisement that surplus 
property would be sold, trucks, jeeps, 
and so forth. It has all been sold 
already. It was sold yesterday.” They 
could not understand it. That is the 
way things seem to happen to the vet- 
erans and to the small businessman. 
They arrive either too late or with too 
little. 

I might explain here what I mean by 
“too little,” and in doing so I have but 
to refer to the story which I told on 
the floor of the Senate a few weeks ago 
of a young sailor, whose name I will fur- 
nish if necessary, for he has since been 
discharged from the service. He wanted 
to purchase a jeep which had been adver- 
tised at a place near Washington, as I 
recall. He was told that he could not 
purchase just one jeep, because they were 
selling them in blocks of 30. Of course 
this youngster did not have enough 
money to purchase 30 jeeps, but he 
might have bought one. He was not “too 
late,” but he had “too little.” 

On the front page of the Washington 
Post a few days ago there appeared a 
story involving a captain who had served 
his country in World War I, and had 
just been discharged from service in 
World War Il. He lived at Harpers 
Ferry, W. Va., and his desire was to 
resume a business in which he had previ- 
ously been engaged, which required the 
use of atruck. He had a veteran’s pref- 
erence and made application for the 
truck late in September or early October, 
but just before Christmas had not got- 
ten it. In the meantime the captain 
had been pushed around from pillar to 
post in the well-known game of hide and 
seek which the surplus-property experts 
seem to be playing, until he had worn 
himself out, and had reached such a 
point that he was ready to give up in 
his effort to purchase one truck out of 
the millions the Government has for 
sale. 

He said that he first went to the 
Department of Commerce and was re- 
ferred to eight different individuals be- 
fore he finally found a man who Knew 
anything about surplus trucks. This 
man was out of town that day, but an 
obliging and courteous secretary gave 
the captain an armful of blanks to fill 
out. He carried the blanks home with 
him, and, with the aid of members of 
his family, attempted to execute them. 

The next day he returned to the office 
of the man who had been absent from 
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his office on the occasion of the first 
visit, and found him at his desk. The 
man examined the blanks which had 
been given the captain the day before, 
and said, “These blanks are now obso- 
lete; you will have to fill out some 
others.” Datiertly, painstakingly, and, 
shall I say, hopefully, this man, who 
had served his country in two wars and 
wanted to serve his country as a small 
businessman, had to start all over again. 
The story of how he was treated is pos- 
itively revolting. I donot know whether 
he has yet gotten his truck. I have not 
inquired within the past 30 or 40 days. 
It is probably a little too early yet for 
me to make inquiry, but perhaps I shall 
do so sometime this spring or maybe in 
the summer. I think, however, I should 
ask him only for a progress report. 

These stories tell things that we hear 
almost every day about surplus prop- 
erty. Something is happening in this 
surplus-property situation. I don’t know 
what it is and nobody else knows, 
but when the time comes to check up 
and when an investigation is held, I be- 
lieve there will be uncovered things 
which will shock the conscience of even 
the communistic groups which have 
been pressing their representatives in 
connection with this FEPC bill. 

I have introduced legislation covering 
the surplus property question. I have 
sought from the very beginning to have 
one central control and authority for 
surplus property, and have the law 
amended so as to give the small business- 
man and the veteran an opportunity 
to be favored, but it has been impossible 
to accomplish this because the admin- 
istration apparently has been and is 
more interested in controversial matters 
which sow the seed of discord and dis- 
sension among Americans of different 
nationalities. 

I repeat, something is happening in 
the field of surplus property. Maybe 
speculators are purchasing this prop- 
erty. I believe that small businessmen 
and veterans are being purposely el- 
bowed out of the picture every time they 
approach the scene of a sale. I do not 
know what is happening, but I fear the 
“sheep are in the meadow and the cows 
are in the corn.” 

I have said that the Communists are 
bethind this move and that the galleries 
have been filled with them ever since this 
debate started. At this point I want to 
read an editorial from the Memphis 
Commercial Appeal, one of the great 
newspapers of Tennessee and the South, 
which refers to this very subject. The 
editorial is as follows: 

When New Mexico’s Senator Cnavez called 
up the permanent fair employment prac- 
tices bill the Senate gallery was ‘filled with 
some 500 members of a delegation led by a 
New York Communist. He was Benjamin 
Davis, Negro Communist member of the New 
York City Council. The delegation repre- 
sented 50 Communist-front organizations. 

At a Washington rally held in conjunction 
with the delegation’s appearance, Davis was 
fulsome in praise of all things Communist 
and caustically critical of all who oppose the 
effort to cram the FEPC measure down the 
national throat while the people are caught 
up in an economic revolution. American 
Communists are not interested in anything 
rightfully coming under the classification of 
fair practices. They are opportunists. Their 
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chief objective is to create dissension, and an 
enacted Fair Employment Practice Act would 
provide a means for spreading dissension. 
Discussion of the bill provides opportunity 
to further the same end. 


A Communist, as a rule, is a no-good 
sort of a fellow. He will rot work; he 
is an agitator. Who ever heard of a 
Communist actually doing a respectable 
day’s work at anything except agitat- 
ing? They are troublemakers; they go 
about mouthing, smelling, snooping; and 
they want everyone to be subservient to 
their desires and under their control and 
under the dominion of the ideas with 
which they undertake to permeate the 
atmosphere. 

I continue reading from the editorial 
in the Memphis Commercial Appeal: 


The pending FEPC bill, if passed, would 
have the opposite effect to what is intended, 
and its greatest ill effects would be felt in 
the very areas represented by its Senate 
supporters. 

Those it is intended to help would be 
those most grievously injured by its enact- 
ment. This is one of the chief reasons why 
it is heing so vigorously opposed by those 
who are more conscientious in their regard 
for the well-being of those it is intended to 
aid than are those who are supporting it. 
The only interest of a great many of the 
latter is self-interest in a senatorial election 
year. 

The motive for Communist support and 
backing is part and parcel of an established 
pattern of political philosophy; and when 
any measure gets the quality of Communist 
support and the amount of Communist agita- 
tion for passage as the FEPC bill is getting, 
it becomes something for every honest Ameri- 
can to examine closely. 

The representatives of 50 Communist-front 
rganizations who journeyed to Washington 
in behalf of FEPC have done the American 
people a great but unintended service. The 
identifying label they have pinned on that 
measure couldin’t be misunderstood by any- 
one, 


It will be noted that this editorial 
states that Benjamin Davis, a Negro 
Communist and a member of the New 
York City Council, was present with 500 
other Communists from New York and 
that at the rally held in Washington for 
the benefit of those in attendance Davis 
praised all things communistic and criti- 
cized those who opposed FEPC. 

Mr. President, do you want any more 
proof that this thing is being fostered, 
sponsored, and supported by Commu- 
nists? If you do, let me turn to a letter 
written by a southern Negro and printed 
in the Newark. (N. J.) Evening News 
under date of November 1, 1945, at a time 
when another race argument was being 
bandied about in the headlines through- 
out the country. This Negro’s name is 
Charlie Lee White, and I read his letter 
in full: 

This continual arguing back and forth 
about the DAR is so childish it seems to me 
that the real cause of all the trouble should 
be put before the people. The Communists 
in this part of the country have caused so 
much trouble and disagreement between the 
races it is about time we got after them and 
chased them out of the country so that we 
can plan a peaceful future. 

In the first place, the Communists have 
been working for years to cause not only 
trouble between the North and the South, 
but to cause trouble between the races. 

The whole organization is based on deceit. 
They have spurred the Negroes to demand 
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things they sincerely do not want—such as 
moving into white neighborhoods, demand- 
ing entrance into white institutions, even 
intermarriage. This is not the Negro’s idea 
of equal rights—that is, the intelligent Ne- 
gro. Iam a Negro with a college degree, and 
I most certainly want my race to have cer- 
tain privileges, but being an intelligent per- 
son I certainly don’t approve of the Com- 
munist propaganda which has fired the 
Negro’s demands for such privileges to the 
point where he may marry with the white 
man. 

I came north from Tennessee 14 years ago. 
My mother worked for a white family and 
helped raise their children. They paid her a 
reasonable salary and gave her an ideal home. 
I worked on this estate for several years be- 
fore entering a Negro university. To this 
day I correspond with the family, and only 
deep devotion remains, though my mother 
died several years ago, and the entire family— 
the white family for which she worked—at- 
tended her funeral and wept for her. 


I invite the attention of the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND] to the 
letter I am now reading, which is from 
a Negro who came north from Tennessee 
and entered a Negro university, because 
the Senator asked mz whether the south- 
ern white man was a friend of the 
colored man. 


Is there any such devotion in the East 
between the white man and his Negro help? 
There is not. Communism has destroyed all 
that is fine in these relationships. However, 
I would never even consider dining at the 
table with this fine white family, or even 
entering their church, for I would much 
rather be with my own people in a place ex- 
clusively for them. The Communist has done 
his best to try to make the less intelligent 
Negro think differently. He has encouraged 
him to demand entrance to white hotels, or- 
ganizations, and I was told of a case where 
Negro girls entered a white beauty parlor and 
demanded service. 

This makes me ashamed of my Trace, and 
no Negro with any intelligence would con- 
sider such things or be so impressed with 
Communist propaganda that he would be led 
to such actions. If we, as a race, are given 
good living conditions, a chance to make a 
decent living, and an opportunity to have 
our own clean hotels, hospitals with our own 
Negro staffs and nurses, our own churches 
and schools where our own teachers might 
teach, then and then only will we lick com- 
munism. Some of my dearest friends in the 
South are among white people, and I do not 
expect any Communist-contaminated Negro 
or white to understand this relationship. I 
have no enemies among the white men, and 
I have no desire to enter his institutions— 
hospitals, schools, etc——but when that is the 
only decent place for me to go, what am I to 
do? There should be money to finance a 
Negro hospital with a Negro staff, especially 
when the number of Negroes in that city 
warrants an institution of their own. My 
children would be much happier in a school 
where only Negro children attended, and 
where only Negro teachers teach. That is 
all we ask. 


That letter, as I stated just before the 
Senator came into the Chamber, was 
printed in the Newark (N. J.) Evening 
News when a race question was being 
agitated in October 1945. The letter is 
full of fine common sense and full of 
wonderful understanding and judgment. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President-—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
McCLELLAN in the chair). Does the 
Senator from Tennessee yield to the 
Senator from Mississippi? 
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Mr. STEWART. Yes; I yield for g 
question. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I agree with the 
Senator that the letter is very inte]- 
ligently written and that what the writer 
says is correct. But is not the distin- 
guished Senator afraid that he will be 
branded as a Fascist and a reactionary 
if he takes a stand here against racia] 
amalgamation and social equality? 

Mr. STEWART. I refer again to the 
letter. I think the intelligent and 
understanding people of the country 
agree with the sentiments expressed in 
the letter, and I believe they are in the 
majority. Of course, the minorities 
always make the loudest noise. I re. 
member as a youngster when I was in 
grammar school a school teacher said, 
“Always remember that the empty 
wagon rattles louder as it goes down the 
road.” 

No, Mr. President; I have no fear. I 
do not care what the Communists think 
about me. What they think about me is 
not half so bad as what I think about 
them, 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator again yield for a question? 

Mr. STEWART. Yes. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Does not the distin- 
guished Senator agree with me that we 
do not believe in the kind of democracy 
that the Communists and the radical 
left-wing group preach in this country? 

Mr. STEWART. They do not preach 
democracy. ‘ 

Mr. EASTLAND. They preach totali- 
tarianism. 

Mr. STEWART. They preach abso- 
lute Government control of everything. 
And they will not work. Did the Sena- 
tor ever see one of them who worked? 

Mr. EASTLAND. And here is a bill 
which is shot through with totalitarian- 
ism in every sentence. 

Mr. STEWART. That is true. If 
bullets could be made out of totalitarian- 
ism, the bill could be shot at all day and 
there would be nothing left of it but 
holes. 

The letter I have just read was written 
by a fine character who, by the way, is 
from my State of Tennessee. The Sena- 
tor did not hear me say that. The writer 
speaks of the affection he has for the 
white family with which he lived, and 
how it continued through the years, and 
that he is still corresponding with them. 
I believe this letter has in it more genu- 
ine sense than any statement I have seen 
recently. There is no question that the 
writer is absolutely correct, and having 
been reared in the South he knows the 
problems that exist there. He has drawn, 
in this letter, a picture of the devotion 
and genuine affection that exists be- 
tween the better elements of the two 
races. Each one respects the other and 
believes in the rights, privileges, duties, 
and responsibilities of the other. 

The expression “equal rights” has 
been bandied about for many years. It 
has been talked of on many different cc- 
casions; occasions other than when race 
problems were being considered. People 
have been told throughout the land that 
they have a right to do this and they 
have the right to do the other and so on 
until many have been led to believe that 
they are not being given any rights of 
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any kind or character. That is the Com~- 
munist method—“Demand your rights. 

But little thought is being given to the 
duties and responsibilities which citizens 
owe to the community in which they live; 
little thought is given to the duties and 
responsibilities owed to the Government 
which has protected us during the years. 
Little thought is being given to the du- 
ties to Government because people are 
constantly being told by political and 
communistic agents that they have 
rights! rights! rights! Have people be- 
come blind to their responsibilities 
toward their Government? But out of 
it all we have the letter from a colored 
man who recognizes his duties and re- 
sponsibilities and who knows what the 
word “rights” means in a democracy. 

I was surprised and disappointed that 
President Truman saw fit to recommend 
to the Congress in such strong terms the 
passage of this bill which, as I have re- 
peatedly said, can do nothing but bring 
trouble to the American people. I was 
disappointed because there are so many 
other important matters to which we 
should be giving thought now. I was 
disappointed because I fear he is playing 
politics with a delicate matter of human 
rights and duties, a matter which in- 
volves complicated problems in a democ- 
racy of human relationship and associa- 
tion of different races which are now 
struggling to find a solution. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STEWART. I yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Does not the Sena- 
tor think the Senate ought to be con- 
sidering legislation for the welfare of 
the American people as a whole rather 
than a bill which caters to and throws 
out some bait to this organized minority 
and that organized minority in order to 
get some votes here and get some votes 
there? 

Mr. STEWART. There is no doubt 
in the world that if we are to survive we 
must consider and act upon legislation 
to promote the welfare of the American 
people as a whole. 

Mr. EASTLAND. We are now here 
catering to minorities as against the 
welfare of most of the people of this 
country? 

Mr. STEWART. Somebody is doing 
that, precisely. I am not catering to 
them, 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STEWART. I yield for a question. 

Mr. OVERTON. I know that the able 
junior Senator from Tennessee is a 
Democrat. I assume, without making 
any inquiry at all, that all the Stewarts 
of Tennessee related to the able Senator 
are Democrats. 

I am a Democrat, born and bred as 
such, My father before me was a Demo- 
crat, and all the Overtons who origi- 
nally came from Tennessee are Demo- 
crats, 

Mr. STEWART. I am happy to say 
that I know of them, and if the Senator 
needs it vouched for at any time he can 
call on me and I shall do my very best 
for him. 

Mr. OVERTON. I am sure the Sena- 
tor can vouch for their democracy. 

Mr. STEWART. That is correct. 
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Mr. OVERTON. My father was a 
Democrat during the dark days of re- 
construction and of carpetbagism, when 
to be a Democrat it was necessary for a 
man to sleep with a shotgun at the head 
of his bed. We know what democracy 
is in the rock-ribbed democracy of the 
South. I ask the able Senator from 
‘Tennessee, Is it not passing strange that 
during the past few years of a Demo- 
cratic administration, which is largely, 
if not exclusively dependent for its suc- 
cess at the polls upon the electoral vote 
obtained f' n the Southern States there 
have been »vrought to the fore in the 
Senate bills which are so obnoxious to 
southern democracy? They have been 
brought before the Senate with the ap- 
proval of the administration in power, 
and with the vote of committees the ma- 
jority of the membership of which is 
Democratic. Is it not true that there 
was first launched against us the anti- 
lynching bill, which had absolutely no 
justification because it involved a mat- 
ter of State regulation and control, as 
does any other case of homicide? It had 
no justification because the Southern 
States have practically solved the prob- 
lem of lynching. There has been only 
one in the past year, and I think the 
previous year there were none at all. I 
am not sure of that, however. 

Then a Democratic administration, 
with the approval of a committee headed 
by Democrats, brought out the anti-poll- 
tax bill, which is obnoxious to the South. 
None of those bills has received congres- 
sional sanction. Thank heaven for that. 
That fact has been due, however, to the 
strong and sturdy opposition of southern 
democracy. 

Mr. EASTLAND. That is the real 
democracy. 

Mr. OVERTON. Is it not a fact that 
this bill, apparently aimed at the South, 
is now being brought out with the bless. 
ing of a Democratic administration, 
sponsored by a Democratic Senator, 
among others, and reported by a ma- 
jority vote of a committee composed 
largely of Democrats? How long will the 
National Democratic Party continue to 
bite the hand that feeds it? That is the 
question which I wish to ask the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, I 
thank the very distinguished Senator 
from Louisiana for the contribution 
which he has made. He always makes a 
valuable e®@ntribution. His observations 
are quite pertinent. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I 
should like to answer the question of the 
distinguished Senator from Louisiana. 
He asked the Senator from Tennessee a 
question which I should like to answer. 

Mr. STEWART. Let me proceed for 
a moment, and then I shall be glad to 
yield. The answer appears on the page 
which I hold in my hand, and the suc- 
ceeding page. 

I am sure that the thing which in- 
spired the observation and question of 
the Senator from Louisiana was the 
statement which I made, that I was 
deeply grieved and disappointed that 
President Truman saw fit at this time 
to suggest the passage of this FEPC bill, 
at a time when we are undertaking to 
pull ourselves out, so to speak, from the 
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mud, the muck, and the mire in which 
we have been buried for the past 3 or 4 
years during the war. Nearly always 
following war there is a period of unrest 
and hysteria, a period when we grope 
about to find out what the changes which 
war hath wrought mean. Here we are 
in the midst of it, when we should be giv- 
ing consideration to the measures to 
which I have referred by the dozen— 
measures looking toward bringing boys 
home from the Army; measures dealing 
with surplus property, so that veterans 
may obtain it, and many others. We 
are groping about trying to find our way 
through reconversion. During such a 
time the President saw fit to send a mes- 
sage to the Congress demanding that 
attention be given to one of the most 
contemptible and controversial measures 
that has ever been brought before this 
body, one that would send snoopers and 
investigators to the far corners of this 
country, one under which a defendant, 
even though he might live in California, 
would be tried in Washington before a 
prejudiced board in a prejudged case. 
I am sick and tired of such controversial 
measures. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STEWART. I yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Has the Senator 
read the judicial code of the Soviet 
Union? 

Mr. STEWART. No; I have been busy 
with other things. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The similarity be- 
tween the procedure set forth in Senate 
bill 101 and the procedure established for 
courts in the Soviet Union is uncanny. 
If the Senator will indulge me for mak- 
ing this reference at this time, I intend 
to speak on that point before this debate 
is concluded. 

Mr. STEWART. Recurring to the 
question of this matter being recom- 
mended at such an unfortunate time by 
our President, I wonder who, besides 
Communists, has insisted to President 
Truman that this measure be considered 
at such a touchy time as this? I have 
said that it is politics, pure and simple, 
and I think that is what it amounts to. 
I wonder if the chairman of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee, Mr. Hanne- 
gan, who is presumed to advisé with his 
chief on political questions, advised 
President Truman that he thought this 
FEPC bill was politically expedient at 
this hour: Is that where it came from? 
I know it came from the Communists. 
We have been smelling them around 
here for 3 weeks. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STEWART. I yield. 

Mr.OVERTON. The Senator does not 
have to eat a whole beef to tell whether 
or not it is tainted. 

Mr. STEWART. No, thank God. 
Therefore, a man sometimes has a chance 
to survive. 

I wonder if the chairman of the Na- 
tional Democratic Party, when he ad- 
vised—if he did—that this political 
measure be brought up, knew or gave 
any thought to what it would do to the 
South, and if he thought of the South, 
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‘which has been traditionally Democratic. 

I wonder if Mr. Hannegan and Mr, Tru- 
man carefully weighed the consequences 
of this iniquitous piece of legislation 
throughout the entire country. I wonder 
if the judgment of Mr. Hannegan, when 
he advised the President—if he did; and 
I presume he did, because he is supposed 
to advise him on political matters—was 
as good as it was when he advised his 
friend Dickman to run for mayor of St. 
Louis, only to see him go down in over- 
whelming defeat. I wonder if his judg- 
ment here is as good as it was in con- 
nection with the matter referred to by 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Don- 
NELL] in the speech he made in this 
Chamber on May 7, 1945, when he placed 
in the REcorp numerous newspaper arti- 
cles charging that this same Mr. Hanne- 
gan had advised against seating the then 
newly-elected Governor DONNELL. I 
wonder if his judgment was as good 
then, when he was defeated, as it is now. 
I am talking about his political judg- 
ment. : 

I wonder why Chairman Hannegan has 
forgotten to remember that his respon- 
sibility as Democratic National Chairman 
requires him to take into consideration 
vital problems of the-South as well as 
other sections of the country. I am won- 
dering whether Chairman Hannegan has 
fallen for the talk that went the rounds 
following the last election of President 
Roosevelt, to the effect that he had been 
elected without the vote of the South. 
I am wondering if Messrs. Hannegan and 
Truman are playing for the votes o7 other 
States of the Union to the exclusion of 
the South in the hope that President 
Truman will be nominated in 1948 with- 
out southern aid; and I am wondering 
also, since I have said this is a piece of 
political legislation, whether they do not 
have in mind that after President Tru- 
man receives the nomination without the 
aid of the South, the so-called yellow-dog 
Democrat of the South will be expected 
to support the then nominated President 
in the general election of 1948. Ah! how 
long-suffering southern Democrats have 
been. 

Does that answer the Senator’s ques- 
tion? 

Mr. OVERTON. Very largely; and I 
thank the Senator. 

Mr. STEWART. I say that this bill 
should be defeated on its merits alone, as 
a piece of political legislation. So far as 
I am concerned, I intend to keep my eye 
on Chairman Hannegan from now on, for 
this and other reasons. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STEWART. I yield. 

Mr. OVERTON. The Senator has very 
correctly made the observation that this 
is a political measure. It is intended to 
get votes for the national administration 
now in power. At least there is no doubt 
about that in my mind. I do not think 
there is any doubt about it in the mind 
of anyone, whether he be a Democrat or 
a Republican, if he has given any thought 
to the origin of this measure and its dad- 
dy and granddaddy, the anti-poll-tax bill 
and the antilynching bill. I ask the 
Senator if he does not agree with me that 
the purpose is very largely to enable the 
national Democratic administration to 
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hold within its ranks Negro votes from 
pivotal States, and probably add to the 
number of Negro votes from such States, 

Mr. President, I feel very friendly to- 
ward the Negro. I believe that all of us 
in Louisiana feel friendly toward him. 
We have no trouble with the Negro, po- 
litically or otherwise. So far as Louisi- 
ana is concerned, very few of them vote. 
They are perfectly well satisfied with the 
government of Louisiana, as it is being 
conducted today. 

But, Mr. President, the question I wish 
to ask the Senator is whether the Na- 
tional Democratic Party realizes that ul- 
timately the Negro is going to come to the 
conclusion that his permanent friend, 
his steady friend, his fast and certain 
friend is, not the Democratic Party, but 
the Republican Party? Is not the Negro 
going to come to the conclusion that out 
of a sense of gratitude he owes fealty to 
the Republican Party? Was it not the 
great emancipator, Abraham Lincoln, 
who broke the shackles from the Negro’s 
wrists and gave him freedom? Was it 
not the Republican Party which placed 
in our Constitution the fifteenth amend- 
ment, giving the Negro the right of suf- 
frage? Was it not the Republican Party 
that, following the War Between the 
States, undertook to place and did place 
the Negro in political power in the South- 
ern States? Is the Negro going to forget 
his obligation to the party which made 
his race free, which gave it political pow- 
er, and which gave it political prestige? 
Is he going to go astray and worship after 
false idols and false gods? Is he going 
to surrender the birthright and heritage 
of his race, politically, for a mess of pot- 
tage which might be thrown out by the 
present national Democratic adminis- 
tration? 

As a Democrat whose forebears have 
been Democrats and whose democracy 
cannot be impunged, I wish to say that it 
would be infinitely better for the Negro 
to adhere to the Republican Party, 
rather than to the Democratic Party. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STEWART. I yield for a ques- 
tion, but I do not wish to lose the floor. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I understand, and 
my request is made with that in mind. 

Mr. President, are we to understand 
from the able Senator from Louisiana 
that the Democratic Party does not wish 
to have the vote of the Negro? 

Mr. OVERTON. So far as the south- 
ern Democrats are concerned, I can say 
“Yes”—unquestionably so, so far as the 
great majority of southern Democrats 
are concerned. We do not want the Ne- 
groes in the party. They do not belong 
in the Democratic Party. 

Mr. EASTLAND and Mr. CHAVEZ ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Tennessee yield; and 
if so, to whom? . , 

Mr. STEWART. The Senator from 
Indiana has not completed his question, 
I believe. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
wish to say that I see no connection he- 
tween wanting the vote of the Negroes 
and the question before the Senate at 
the moment. Let me say that we in the 
Republican Party want the votes of the 
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Negroes of America because they are 
Americans. 

Mr. OVERTON. You want them be- 
cause they are votes. That is why yoy 
want them, and that is the only 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President—— 

Mr. STEWART. I yield to the Seng. 
tor from New Mexico. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. There is no question in 
my mind that some politics are involved, 
I have no question as to that. 

Mr, OVERTON.§ Certainly. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. And that is true as to 
both sides, too, I state to the Senator 
from Louisiana. Some Senators may 
now be in their home States, campaign- 
ing on the basis of this debate. 

But would the Senator from Louisiana 
and the Senator from Tennessee go so 
far as to say that even in the Northern 
States if a voter happens to be of the 
colored race he should not be allowed to 
vote for a Democrat who happens to be 
a candidate for the Senate? 

Mr. STEWART. I did not understand 
the Senator from Louisiana to say that 
the Negroes should not be allowed to 
vote. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Very well. If the 
Negro did not vote the Democratic ticket 
in Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, Pennsylyania, 
and other States, what the Senator from 
Louisiana has stated might be correct, 
namely, that some other persons might 
be elected. But we want the Negroes to 
vote the Democratic ticket in Indiana 
and in all the other States, so that we 
may be able to have a majority of the 
Senate on this side of the aisle and be 
able to reelect the Senator from Tennes- 
see as President pro tempore of the Sen- 
ate. I do not want the Senator from 
Ohio, a Republican, much as I love him, 
to be President pro tempore of the 
Senate. I want the Senator from Ten- 
nessee to be chairman of the Committee 
on Appropriations. © am satisfied with 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. Connaty] 
as chairman of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. But how ere we going 
to obtain a Democratic majority in the 
Senate and have the Senators who now 
hold them retain their chairmanships 
unless we get the votes of the Democrats 
in the North? 

Mr. OVERTON. The Senator means 
to say “unless we get the Negro vote.” 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Very well; unless we 
get the Negro vote. 

Mr. OVERTON. So we are indebted 
for these chairmanships to the Negro 
votes from the North, and that is the 
reason why this bill is here. Let us be 
perfectly frank about it. If it were not 
for the political issue involved, this bill 
would not be on the floor of the Senate 
of the United States. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator trom Louisiana knows that I am 
devoted to him and have great affection 
for him. 

Mr. OVERTON. I know that, and the 
feeling is mutual. . 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I tell the Senator again 
that I am for this bill because I hon- 
estly believe in fair play for everyone. 
That is the way I feel about the matter. 
I am not questioning the motives or in- 
tegrity or sincerity of purpose of anyone 
who may oppose the bill, but I believe in 
the bill because I believe it will apply 
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to all; I believe that opportunity should 
be afforded to all; I believe there should 
be equality of opportunity for all per- 
sons. The Negro is only an incidental 
consideration in connection with the bill. 
In the South there has never been any 
trouble, and there was no trouble during 
he war. 

Mr. STEWART. But we will have 
trouble if this bill is passed. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Oh, no; that is merely 
politics on the part of Tennessee. We 
ean also be accused of playing politics. 

But, Mr. President, suppose politics is 
involved, and suppose we Democrats do 
not work for liberal rule, for equality of 
opportunity for others. Then I would 
not blame the Negro for going back to 
the party of his fathers. If a few Sen- 
ators can keep the majority of the Sen- 
ate from expressing its opinion one way 
or the other, then I do not blame the 
Negro for being resentful. Then he 
would say, “Mr. Senator, we elected you 
for this particular seat in the Senate 
and we know that you are for us, but you 
cannot do anything about it. Eighteen 
or nineteen other Senators can keep you 
from voting. So we are going to go back 
to the party of our fathers.” 

That is what would happen, and I 
would not blame the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee chairman if he did 
something about it. I wish he would. 
I have been complaining because he has 
not done anything about it. The Sena- 
tor from Tennessee complains because 
he is supposed to have something to do 
with it. I have not heard from him. I 
wish I would. I think it would be in the 
interest of the political job he is now 
holding. 

Mr. STEWART. I have not com- 
plained about political votes, if the Sen- 
ator has been directing his remarks to 
me. The Senator was addressing the 
Senator from Louisiana upon that point. 
Of course, this bill does not affect the 
right of suffrage of anyone. It affects 
the matter of employment, or is supposed 
to. So far as the Negro vote is con- 
cerned, Negroes vote in most parts of 
the State of Tennessee. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Personally, I hope they 
vote the Democratic ticket in Tennes- 
see. 

Mr. STEWART. I wish to say to the 
Senator from New Mexico, the Senator 
from Louisiana, and all other Senators 
that, as they remember, the Negro voter 
left the Republican Party when he be- 
came hungry under a man named 
Hoover. That would drive anyone out 
of a party. 

FIRST SUPPLEMENTAL SURPLUS APPRO- 

PRIATION RESCISSION ACT, 1946—RE- 

PORT OF APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE 


Mr. MCKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STEWART. 
league, 

Mr. McKELLAR. From the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, I beg leave to re- 
port House bill 5158, an act reducing 
certain appropriations and contract au- 
thorizations available for the fiscal year 
1946, and for other purposes, and I sub- 
mit a report (No. 919) thereon, which is 
attached to it. 


I yield to my col- 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the report will be received and 
the bill will be placed on the calendar. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will if I may have 
permission to do so. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, I am 
willing to yield to the Senator from Ne- 
braska, but I do not wish to lose the floor. 

Mr. WHERRY. I agree as to that. I 
simply would like to have the senior Sen- 
ator from Tennessee tell us again what 
the bill is. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It is the bill which 
we passed, but which was vetoed on ac- 
count of the United States Employment 
Service item. Elimination of that item 
was made, and the bill has passed the 
House of Representatives and is now on 
the Senate Calendar. 

Mr. WHERRY. Is it the so-called re- 
scission bill in respect to $55,000,000,000 
or $56,000,000,000 worth of contracts 
which are to be terminated? 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is correct. 

Mr. WHERRY. Does not the bill in- 
volve contracts of that amount? 

Mr. McKELLAR. The amount in- 
volved is in that neighborhood. I believe 
it is a little less than the Senator from 
Nebraska has stated. 

Mr. WHERRY. The bill has now been 
reported and will be placed on the cal- 
endar; is that correct? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes. 


APPEAL FROM DECISION OF THE CHAIR 
ON CLOTURE MOTION 


The Senate resumed consideration of 
the appeal of Mr. BarkKiry from the deci- 
sion of the Chair sustaining the point of 
order of Mr. RUSSELL that, under the 
rule, the presentation of the cloture mo- 
tion on the FEPC bill was not in order. 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. STEWART. Iyield for a question. 

Mr. MEAD. I was very much in- 
terested, a few moments ago, when the 
historical political affiliation of the Ne- 
gro was brought into the discussion and 
it was pointed out that the Negro’s loy- 
alty to the Great Emancipator would, 
no doubt, have a fixed determination or 
effect on his political support and affili- 
ation. The Negro, like everyone else, 
has a lasting admiration for the Great 
Emancipator. He has made his place in 
the history of this country and the his- 
tory of the world secure for all time 
to come. 

But the Senator touched the real sit- 
uation which affects the Negro when he 
mentioned the Hoover administration. 
The Negro when he votes is not going to 
have in mind only the splendid adminis- 
tration of the Great Emancipator. It 
would be a reflection on his intellect if, 
for all time to come, regardless of his 
well-being, he were to vote only the 
ticket of the Republican Party. In New 
York, as the Senator well knows, the 
Negro supported the successive admin- 
istrations of Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
because he realized that in his day Presi- 
dent Roosevelt had the well-being of the 
Negro at heart, just as did Lincoln when 
he was alive. In our State we welcome 
the Negro into the Democratic Party just 
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as we welcome anyone else. I may say 
to my distinguished colleague that in 
the other House the man who represents 
the district in New York which is com- 
posed largely of colored people, is a 
Democrat, and a colored man. In the 
State Legislature of New York the ma- 
jority of representatives who were elect- 
ed in the district to which I have re- 
ferred are and have been Democrats and 


colored men. 


The colored man of today, recognizing 
the fact that the Democratic Party is the 
great liberal force of America, the party 
which is more interested in the well-being 
of the working class than is any other 
party, supports, as a usual thing, the 
Democratic candidates. The Democratic 
Party is deeply concerned in legislation 
of the character of that proposed by the 
pending bill, because it is vitally inter- 
ested in winning elections so that it may 
be enabled to make effective its liberal 
program. Naturally, the chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee, who has 
the task of seeing that victory comes to 
the Democratic Party, and afterward 
seeing that the pledges and platform of 
the Democratic Party are lived up to, is 
found on the side of all of us who are 
supporting the pending bill. The Negro 
of today, just as the Negro of the Civil 
War period, intellectually and effectively 
supports his friends. He recognizes that 
in the voice of the Democratic Party, the 
party of Franklin D. Roosevelt, he has a 
friend. 

Mr. President, the Negroes of this 
country have accomplished a great deal 
under the benign influence of the Demo- 
cratic Party and of Franklin Deiano 
Roosevelt. I am sure that I speak in be- 
half of my party, and in behalf of the 
chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee, when I say that we welcome 
the Negro vote. We hope the Negro will 
always remain with us and that we shall 
continue to give him reason to remain 
with us. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, let 
me ask what could the Negro in the 
North obtain? A Democratic President 
is elected, and yet the party machinery, 
and the most important committees, are 
controlled by persons who are pictured 
in the public press as Fascists. arch- 
reactionaries, and southern Democrats 
who are opposed to all progressive meas- 
ures. What do the Negroes receive after 
the election of a Democratic President, 
when the very measures which they ad- 
vocated and for which, indirectly, they 
voted, are defeated by those of us who 
are called Fascists in the United States 
Senate? I do not see what the Negro 
gains by marching along with the Dem- 
ocratic Party. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, al- 
though the colloquy which has taken 
place, and in which several Members of 
the Senate engaged, has been interesting, 
I wish to return to the point where I 
left off and proceed with my remarks. 

I have always exercised complete tol- 
erance with respect to ail people, be 
they black, white, yellow, or red. I have 
always exercised complete tolerance with 
regard to the subject of religion. I be- 
lieve sincerely that the exercise of tol- 
erance is highly essential in connection 
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‘ with matters which involve various races 
of people, and various kinds and types 
of religion which are adhered to by the 
citizenship of this great democracy. I 
would not take from the white man 
or the black man any right which he 
may have of any kind or character, in- 
cluding the right to vote. 

When I was interrupted I had made 
the statement that I thought it was ex- 
tremely unfortunate that our President 
and the chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee had seen fit to per- 
mit a recommendation to come to this 
body calling for the passage of such an 
unjustifiable and controversial bill as 
the one now pending. What has just 
now taken place on this floor demon- 
strates exactly what I mean. The bill 
to which I have referred is controversial, 
and if it is enacted into law it will cause 
far-reaching consequences. It will cause 
more trouble than any law which has 
been written upon the statute books 
within the past century. I make that 
statement without knowing, of course, 
all ¢he laws which have been written 
upon the statute books within the past 
100 years. But, Mr. President, there 
could not be a more vicious or uncalled- 
for piece of legislation than is Senate 
bill 101. > 

I criticized the chairman of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee, and the 
President of the United States for spon- 
soring such a controversial bill. I made 
such criticism because there are more 
serious national and international prob- 
lems confronting us than are the prob- 
lem or problems which are involved in 
the pending bill. Yet, we are forced to 
stand here weesx after week and mess 
around with a little picayune bill that 
would cause nothing but strife. I do not 
oppose any man merely because of his 
race, creed, color, and national origin, 
or his present location. 

I want everyone who lives in this coun- 
try, if he is a citizen, to have the rights 
guaranteed to him by the Constitution 
that was adopted at the beginning of this 
Government. I propose, as one who has 
taken an oath to defend the Constitu- 
tion, to stand up by that obligation. 

I was criticizing our two leaders, the 
President of the United States, and the 
chairman of our national committee, for 
recommending at this time that this 
controversial thing be brought up before 
the Senate, not only at a time when we 
should be considering other matters, but 
because it proposes legisiation which is 
unnecessary. No one is being deprived 
of employment because of his color, I 
care not what the hearings show. They 
were not complete hearings, according 
to statements made on this floor a few 
days ago. I repeat that not one-tenth 
of 1 percent of the population have 
been discriminated against in industry or 
anywhere else in this land of ours. No 
one has been discriminated against be- 
cause he was a Protestant or a Catholic, 
because he was white or black, because 
he was a Jew or a gentile. I challenge 
the contrary as absolutely untrue, and 
that situation makes unnecessary this 
contemptible bill, which would, if en- 
acted, result in nothing short of Com- 
munistic control of this country. 


o-oo 
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Mr. President, I wish to continue my 
comment about Mr. Hannegan. I have 
said I was going to keep my eye on him. 
Mr. Hannegan is doing his party and his 
country and all the different races a very 
definite disservice by advising his chief, 
if he did so—and I assume he did—that 
the bill before us is good politics. Poli- 
tics itis. It is nothing but politics, and, 
as has been pointed out, it is purely and 
simply a play for minority group votes 
in this country. For the Negro votes? 
I may be asked. Yes, and for others. 
That is purely what it is. 

Mr. President, the bill has no place 
upon our calendar. There is no need for 
such a law in this country. As I have al- 
ready said, this Nation is now in the very 
midst of a superhuman effort to emerge 
from the chaos and the disorder and the 
uncertainties which war has brought 
upon us. 

I think an editorial from the Memphis 
Commercial Appeal of Wednesday, Jan- 
uary 23, this year, expresses the feelings 
of the people and the opinions of the 
thinking and non-political-minded peo- 
ple of this country. It reads: 

Four months ago this Nation and its peo- 
ple completed the most superlative produc- 
tive and combat undertakings recorded in the 
history of man. 

The Nation is the same. 
the same. It is the spirit which has gone 
sour. It is unity which has been lost. It is 
the achieving rule of give-and-tak*> on fair 
basis which has been thrust aside. Selfish- 
ness is rampant and econcmic tragedy 
threatens where there could be propserity. 

The dead of the wars are still being taken 
daily from isolated graves to 37 well-filled 
American cemeteries in faraway lands. That 
will go on until the kindly sun of June warms 
the earth in which they lie. 

In which they lie—for this? 

This—this turmoil, this cbstruction, this 
chaos, this dalliance. 

This confession of failure. 

This great national obscenity. 


Again I quote from the January 18 
edition of the same newspaper, the Mem- 
phis Commercial Appeal, one of the 
greatest newspapers in the country: 

Actually, the FEPC move is opportunism 
of the most sordid type, and those respon- 
sible for it err if they think that it won't 
be recognized in its true light. If strike- 
control legislation is held up by a business- 
delaying opposition to FEPC, it isn’t going 
to be the opposition which much bear the 
blame. 


Now I ask, Is the judgment of Presi- 
dent Truman good when he sends a 
message to Congress and asks us to pass 
a contemptible, controversial piece of 
legislation? I ask, Is the judgment of 
Chairman Hannegan and President Tru- 
man good, forcing at this time the con- 
sideration on the part of the United 
States Senate of an utterly needless and 
trouble-making measure which accom- 
plishes nothing except to make man hate 
man, a measure for which there is ut- 
terly no need and has never been any 
need? I wonder if this might be looked 
upon as another sort of Missouri Com- 
promise. 

Just the other day the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the National Congress 
passed again the bill which places the 
USES in the hands of the States; they 
did this in the face of the President’s 
recent holiday pocket veto, and we are 


The people are 
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told that amid the voting, which was at 
a ratio of two to one, the cries of States’ 
rights could be heard all over the House 
I think that shows the temper of the 
people. They are becoming not merely 
tired, but sick and tired of Federal do- 
minion and control; of bureaucracy: of 
snoopers and smellers and tale-tellers 
and thank God for it. That is one of the 
healthiest signs I have seen in recent 
years, together with the loud cries of 
States’ rights from the mouths of both 
Democrats and Republicans who joined 
together to defeat another Federal jn- 
vasion. I wonder if Chairman Hanne. 
gan is advising his chief on the USEs 
legislation so as to prevent the States 
exercising control and so as to create 
still another Federal bureau which 
might send a lot of snoopers abroad in 
the land, who would come like a pesti- 
lence of grasshoppers in Kansas in mid- 
summer. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. STEWART. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I believe that at the present time in the 
United States we are trying to keep Com- 
munists out as much as possible. If this 
bill should be enacted, how could we keep 
them out of our State Department? 

Mr. STEWART. They are already 
there, or at least there are some there. 
We would have to put out some poison, 
perhaps. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
We could fire one on the ground he was 
a Communist, under this bill, could we 
not? 

Mr. STEWART. We could not do 
that under this or any other bill—not a 
Communist. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Why not? 

Mr. STEWART. Because they are 
too strongly entrenched, apparently. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Does the Senator mean to tell me that 
the United States is a communistic Na- 
tion? 

Mr. STEWART. We have them ev- 
erywhere, apparently. There were 500 
of them in the Senate galleries a few 
days ago. How did we get them out? I 
do not know how many there are here 
today. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
God pity America, then. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, oddly 
enough, about the same day that democ- 
racy won a real victory in the House of 
Representatives the Supreme Court, just 
across the park from the Capitol, an- 
nounced that they would review the s0- 
called Jim Crow laws which have so long 
been settled by decisions of other courts. 
I am wondering whether this Court is 
contemplating entering the legislative 
field again and whether this announce- 
ment, coming as it does at this time, is 
indicative of anything in particular. 

The other day I received a letter and 
resolution from the chamber of com- 
merce of Dyersburg, Tenn. This letter 
was signed by numerous individuals. 
Dyersburg is a thriving, progressive, and 
modern city in western Tennessee. The 
people there are deeply concerned about 
the trends of Government. I quote in 
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part from this eloquently expressed 


letter: 

We are worried and disturbed concerning 
mounting trends of Government control and 
restrictions which has placed business in a 
strait-jacket. We are proud of the United 
States. and the real progress that has been 
mede in the past, which has resulted in our 
peing the wealthiest, most progressive nation 
in the world. We remember that this coun- 
try, with not quite 7 percent of the popula- 
tion of the world, has created and owns more 
than half of the world’s wealth. We know 
that the United States has a standard of 
living that consumes one-half of the world's 
coffee, one-third of its tea, and 60 percent of 
all its minerals. We know that this country 
has manufactured 92 percent of all of the 
automobiles in the world, and kept 90 per- 
cent of them at home to travel on the most 
elaborate and extensive hard-surface-high- 
way system in the world. In short, the people 
of the United States has, in approximately 
150 years been able to create three times as 
much wealth as the whole world had been 
able to create prior to 1776, and has provided 
our citizenship with the highest living stand- 
ards in the world. This marvelous progress 
has not been brought about by an all-power- 
ful government. It is a matter of history 
that, no political agency since the world be- 
gan, has created and developed a single 
wealth-producing enterprise that makes for 
the continuous employment of men. 

The progress of the United States has been 
possible because up until the present the 
Government has been the servant of the peo- 
ple, and the cost of government was kept at 
a figure that allowed a large portion of the 
wealth of this country to be used in research 
and job-producing enterprises. 

The old truism uttered first y Thomas 
Jefferson, “That the least governed are the 
best governed,” has been amply proved by 
our economic progress in the past. 

There is in Washington today, a group of 
politicians who feel that regulation and con- 
trol by a powerful central government is 
necessary in order to maintain our living 
standards. The efforts of this group to pass 
the Fair Employment Practice Commission 
bill, is an example of this zeal for govern- 
mental control. We believe they are far 
more interested in the power and control over 
business which this bill would provide, than 
the possible benefit it could be to persons who 
might be infringed on because of race, re- 
ligion, or politics. Should FEPC become a 
law, it would mean just another step in the 


Government’s continuing policy of rigid con- 
trol of business, 


Mr. President, I have read this letter 
to show the trend of the times, and the 
feeling of the people in my section of 
the country. These people are abso- 
lutely right in their conclusions that 
should FEPC be adopted as a part of the 
law of the land it would, in addition to all 
its other vices, be just another step in the 
Government policy of continuing rigid 
control of vusiness. 

To give to the Senate another south- 
ern viewpoint I quote from Mr. Thurman 
Sensing in his weekly release entitled 
“Down South,” a statement entitled 
“The South and the FEPC.” Mr. Thur- 
man Sensing is director of research for 
the Southern States Industrial Council. 
He is @ man whose judgment is good and 
his brief analysis of this pernicious legis- 
lation is quite accurate and timely: 

While the establishment of a so-called 
Fair Employment Practices Commission is a 
national question and once established 
would affect all the people of the Nation, 
it is an issue that is more closely tied in 
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with the South than with any other region. 
That this statement is true is quickly recog- 
nized when it is realized that were it not 
for the South the measure would have been 
saddled on the country long before now, and 
were it not for the South there would now 
be no opposition to the bill upon the floor 
of the Senate. 

There are, of course, a scattered few in 
the South itself—unrealistic dreamers, or 
ill-advised reformers, or citizens well in- 
tentioned but uninformed as to the dan- 
gerous implications of the measure, or even 
a sprinkling of traitors to the American form 
of government—who are seeking the estab- 
lishment of a permanent FEPC. However, 
these represent only a small percentage of 
the people of the South and it is the over- 
whelming sentiment of the South to abolish 
the FEPC and everything for which it stands. 
This could easily be proven by a poll of the 
pecple or by a vote of the people. Such a 
measure would never be established in any 
single Southern State. 

It is, therefore, in accordance with repre- 
sentative democratic government that the 
Senators from the South should defend the 
principles of the South and represent the 
people of the South by opposing passage of 
the bill, Being in the minority in the Sen- 
ate, they find it necessary to oppose the meas- 
ure by any means at their command and by 
methods with which minorities must some- 
times be protected. 

And it should not be forgotten tnat the 
majority is not always right. Cases too 
numerous to mention can he taken from his- 
tory to prove this statement. This was rec- 
ognized by the founders of our Government 
when they set up a form of constitutional 
democracy that protected the rights of indi- 
viduals and minorities, 

The southern Senators being in the minor- 
ity are, therefore, finding it necessary to fili- 
buster against this bill. And now the pro- 
ponents of the measure are attempting to 
draw attention away from the issue of the 
FEPC by venting their wrath against the 
filibuster itself, by stating it is contrary to 
the desires of the people, and by claiming 
that such action represents a threat to demo- 
cratic government in this country. 

As a matter of fact, a much better ques- 
tion which should be raised at this point is 
whether a great region representing one- 
third the people of the Nation should have 
thrust down their throats in the name of 
democracy a measure to which they are al- 
most solidly opposed. 

The provisions of the proposed permanent 
FEPC have been discussed thoroughly many 
times before. Suffice it to say here that the 
whole measure is contrary to the principles 
on which this Government was founded, and 
is certainly antagonistic to the beliefs which 
the people of the South cherish. 

One of these beliefs, for instance, is States’ 
rights. The people of the South do not ob- 
ject to any State having its own FEPC, if 
the people of that State desire it. But are 
its proponents willing to let each State make 
its own decision? They are not. No, the 
octopus of communism and bureaucracy and 
centralized control is not content unless it 
can spread its tentacles to every nock and 
cranny of the Nation. The proponents of 
this philosophy of government know they 
are not safe so long as there is any region 
of the Nation whose people will live by the 
principles of individual freedom, and by the 
principles of constitutional democracy on 
which this Nation has grown strong and 
prospered. 

For these reasons, the South is aware of 
a great debt of gratitude to her representa- 
tives in the Senate of the United States. 
Moreover, once realizing the gravity of the 
issues involved, it is certain that the people 
of this whole Nation will some day awaken 
to the fact that they, too, are eternally be- 
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holden to this courageous band of defenders 
of the American way of life. 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STEWART. I yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. As I understand, the 
writer of the letter suggests that if a 
vote were to be taken on FEPC in any of 
the Southern States it would be defeated. 

Mr. STEWART. There is a strong 
majority against FEPC in every State 
in the South. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Does the Senator 
believe that if the question were left for 
the people of the States in the West or 
in the East to vote on, a majority of the 
people would vote for it? 

Mr. STEWART. I cannot see why. 
My answer ought to be “No.” My infor- 
mation is that of 20 States—including 
not a single Southern State—which have 
had before their legislatures bills of this 
type, or FEPC bills of some type, only 2 
States have enacted such legislation. 
The other 18 States have defeated it. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Therefore the Sen- 
ator would conclude that the people of 
those States would likewise vote against 
such a bill as is now before the Senate, 
would he ‘not? 

Mr. STEWART. Undoubtedly that 
must be true. Recently a Gallup poll 
definitely showed that the country as a 
whole was opposed to the FEPC. The 
poll was referred to by the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Russe.u] the other day. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I thank the Senator 
for mentioning the Gallup poll and re- 
ferring to the other States. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, I wish 
to conclude. Let me say in conclusion 
that I do not believe that the President 
of the United States has been correctly 
advised about this matter. I do not be- 
lieve that he has given thought to the 
terrible repercussions which such a law 
would bring throughout the entire coun- 
try. 

It is a rather terrible thing to reflect, 
for example, that an ordinary farmer, if 
I may use him for illustration, who hires 
as Many as six persons could be forced by 
a board sitting in judgment a thousand 
miles away to employ persons on his 
farm whom he did not wish to employ. 
To that end he would be investigated by 
a representative of the board, who in all 
probability would be chosen chiefly be- 
cause of his malice and hatred toward 
other people, or because of his influence 
with a political organization which no 
doubt would be in close contact with 
the Communists of this country. I might 
add that the only hope the farmer would 
have to be free from such interference on 
the part of busybodies and reformers 
would probably lie in the fact that peo- 
ple employed on the farm must work. 
The Communists- never work. All they 
do is agitate. They never produce. 
They tear down and destroy. They are 
anxious only to cause trouble, strife, 
and discord, and force regulation upon 
the business of all other people. 

Frankly, I wish that the President of 
the United States and Chairman Hanne- 
gan would reconsider this legislation and 
request that it be withdrawn from con- 
Sideration before the Senate, in a spe- 
cial message which might be sent here by 
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‘the President, because of the exigencies 
of the time. 

For the reasons which I have repeat- 
edly stated during this discourse, I 
believe it is extremely unfortunate that 
we must spend our time on a picayune 
piece of legislation when the country is 
suffering and crying for the solution o 
many serious postwar problems, ¢ 


THE MISSOURI VALLEY AUTHORITY— 
EDITORIAL FROM THE OMAHA EVE- 
NING WORLD-HERALD 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there may ap- 
pear in the body of the Recorp an edi- 
torial taken from the Omaha Evening 
World-Herald of January 14, last, relat- 
ing to the Missouri River Valley Author- 
ity. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


A TALE OF TWO RIVERS 


This is the story of two rivers. 

One is the Missouri, which fiows past Oma- 
ha’s back door. Which sometimes, at flood 
stage, flows into Omaha’s back door. 

The Missouri, as readers of this newspaper 
will recall, was a lively issue in Congress last 
month. 

Representatives of the valley demanded 
that funds for flood control be provided in 
the deficiency appropriation bill then pend- 
ing. Other interests opposed them. The 
controversy raged back and forth, from the 
floor of the House to the floor of the Senate 
to conference committee rooms and back to 
the floors again. 

As eventually passed the bill provided 
some $7,000,000 for the control of floods in 
the Missouri Valléy. Not much, in view of 
the magnitude of the job, but valley people 
cheered anyhow. After long experience with 
Congress they are grateful for crumbs. 

Now the Army engineers are preparing to 
spend a half-million at Omaha, another half- 
million at Council Bluffs, two million at 
Kansas City, varying amounts elsewhere. 
That will be a bare beginning. 

Now turn to the other river of this tale— 
the Yellow River of China. 

Eight years ago—long before the United 
States entered the Asiatic war—the Chinese 
cut the dikes of this river near Kaifeng, in 
order to halt the advance of the Japanese 
Army. 

They stopped the Japanese, sure enough, 
but the Yellow went berserk. It poured 
through the 2-mile breach in the dikes and 
cut a new channel to the sea, 

The Yellow has been doing that same sort 
of thing for centuries. The plains of its 
broad valley are scarred with old channels 
which the outlaw river has tried and finally 
abandoned. 

But this time someone 
something about it, 
naturally, is UNRRA. 

UNRRA, the world-wide relief agency which 
is financed mainly with American dollars. 

According to the Associated Press, it pro- 
poses to spend $50,000,000 to put the Yellow 
back in its 1938 channel. 

And this gallant rushing to the rescue of a 
Chinese river will require no act of Con- 
gress, probably will occasion not even a 
ripple of debate in Washington. For 
UNRRA’s millions and billions are appro- 
priated as lump sums, and the bureaucrats— 
our own and other nations’—decide how 
they shall be spent. 

It should be emphasized that this is not a 
war obligation. 

The Chinese cut the dikes when they were 
engaged in a private war with Japan. 
America was not then their ally, had noth- 
ing to do with the case. China did it, in 
China’s own interests. 


proposes to do 
And that someone, 
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Perhaps the Yellow should be put back in 
its former course. At least there is no need 
to argue the point. The only question so 
far as Americans are concerned is whether 
it is a proper job for UNRRA and its Ameri- 
ean dollars, or whether it should be done by 
the sovereign government of Chiang Kai- 
shek. 

The global spenders will retort, of course, 
that China can’t do it because China is broke. 

Well, confidentially, so is the United States. 

Financially speaking it is broker than 
China ever dreamed of being. Its debt is 
nearly $300,000,000,000—-more, probably, than 
all the rulers of China have spent since Con- 
fucius. It can raise more millions for the 
Yellow River project only in one way. That 
is, by the process which Washington's bright 
young men lovingly refer to as “borrowing 
from each other.” 

But if “borrowing from each other” is so 
beneficial for the American people, why 
wouldn’t it be equally beneficial for the 
Chinese? If Washington can produce and 
spend money it doesn’t have, why can’t 
Chungking? 

It would be interesting to hear those ques- 
tions discussed in Congress. 

And it would be interesting, too, to hear 
the official theory about these two rivers. 
Why is it so eternally difficult to get a pid- 
dling seven millions to keep the Missouri off 
American farms and out of American base- 
ments, while it is so delightfully easy to get 
seven times that amount to plug a hole in 
the dikes of the Yellow? 


PROPOSED VETERANS’ HOSPITAL IN 
KENTUCKY 
Mr. STANFILL. Mr. President, there 


. are two situations in Kentucky which are 


very disturbing to our citizens, and I de- 
sire to ask unanimous: consent of the 
Senate to lay them before this body. 
The first is the location of a veterans’ 
hospital for the area embracing northern 
Kentucky and a part of southern Ohio. 
The United States Government now owns 
and has held for many years title to the 
site known as Fort Thomas located on 
Kentucky side of the Ohio River. It has 
owned this property for a great many 
years. During the First World War it 
was an Army post, and has been contin- 
ued as such since that time. In fact, my 
information is that it has been an Army 
post for more than 50 years. Just what 
the acreage in this post is, I do not know, 
but it lies on a hill overlooking the beau- 
tiful Ohio River, and the scenic beauty of 
the spot is not surpassed at any place 
along the river. In fact, it has been 
known for a long time as the “West Point 
of the West.” The ground is high, being 
at an elevation several hundred feet 
above the river bed, and the topography 
is such that it readily lends itself to wind- 
ing paths, roads, walkways and drive- 
ways for use of convalescent patients, 
and it is now beautifully landscaped. 
There are a number of buildings already 
constructed, and there is a hospital which 
was used during the war as a convales- 
cent hospital by the American Air 
Forces. The buildings now on the prop- 
erty are ready for immediate occupancy 
by patients, and there are sufficient 
homes for physicians and staff members. 
I am informed the Government has an 
investment of more than $7,000,000 in 
this plant. We all believe that the Gov- 
ernment should not waste the money of 
the taxpayers. I am sure this is the sen- 
timent of all of us, yet if this property is 
not utilized for the veterans’ hospital, 
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the Government will realize practically 
nothing from its sale. 

I am told that the engineers of the 
Veterans’ Administration have approved 
this site, if they have not actually 
recommended it above all others. Cor. 
tainly, in their report to the Administra. 
tor of Veterans’ Affairs they have shown 
it to be a desirable site from a physica) 
standpoint. 

Fort Thomas is a part of metropolitan 
Cincinnati. The metropolitan area of 
that city embraces a portion of Ken- 
tucky, including the cities of Covington, 
Ludlow, Fort Mitchell, Southgate, Belje- 
vue, Newport, Dayton, and Fort Thomas. 
In this area approximately 200,000 people 
live; it is separated from Cincinnati 
proper by the Ohio River, but over this 
river are five or six bridges, all but pos- 
wibly two of which are toll free. Street- 
cars and/or busses run from Cincinnati 
to Fort Thomas on regular schedules, 
and the fare is the same as the fare to 
any other point in the Cincinnati area. 

The chief objection advanced by the 
Veterans’ Administration to this site js 
the claim that it may be difficult to secure 
medical men, physicians, to attend the 
patients at this location. Gen. Omar 
Bradley indicated to a delegation of 
Kentuckians, including myself, in an in- 
terview & few days ago, that another pro- 
posed location in the city of Cincinnati 
might be preferable because it was near 
the University of Cincinnati, and because 
he thought medical services could be 
more readily secured there. I think this 
argument is unsound for these reasons: 

A. While there is a medical schoo! at 
the University of Cincinnati the pro- 
fessors and teachers at that school are 
largely private practitioneers in the city 
of Cincinnati and northern Kentucky 
and the fact that they go to the medical 
school of the University of Cincinnati to 
hold their classes would not make them 
more available to the hospital if it were 
near the university than if it were at 
the Fort Thomas site. 

B. The fact that there are medical 
students at the University of Cincinnati 
ought not to weigh against the Fort 
Thomas site, for I am sure the people of 
this country do not want their veterans 
in the hospital treated by students in a 
medical college. We want the very best 
of medical care for them which may be 
obtained. 

C. Most of the better-known physi- 
cians practice and are located in the 
downtown area of Cincinnati, thus mak- 
ing them more accessible to the Fort 
Thomas area in Kentucky than to the 
proposed site in Cincinnati. 

D. The physicians in northern Ken- 
tucky have sent me a statement which 
I believe shows a very fine spirit and |s 
a fine exhibit of professional ethics. 
They have an organization known as the 
Campbell-Kenton County Medical So- 
ciety, which is composed of the physi- 
cians living and/or practicing their pro- 
fession in this metropolitan area, which 
embraces parts of Campbell County and 
Kenton County in Kentucky. 

Mr. President, I ask that a letter from 
the Campbell-Kenton County Medical 
Society be printed in the Recorp with- 
out taking the time of the Senate to 
read it. 
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There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 


as follows: 
THe CAMPBELL-KENTON COUNTY 
MEDICAL SOCIETY, 
Newport, Ky., January 14, 1946. 
Hon. WILLIAM STANFILL, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: The Campbell-Kenton Medical 
Association held @ meeting of its members 
on Thursday evening, January 10, 1946, for 
the purpose of discussing the position in 
which the members have been placed as the 
result of the controversy between the in- 
terests in Cincinnati and the interests in 
northern Kentucky over the location of the 
proposed new veterans’ hospital to serve the 
Cincinnati area. 

A great many charges and counter charges 
have been made which has resulted in the 
placing of the members of the medical pro- 
fession in northern Kentucky in a some- 
what embarrassing position. It is to clarify 
our position that we present this statement. 

In the discussions that have taken place 
over the location of the proposed hospital, the 
question of the medical care to be given to 
the patients seem to be uppermost in the 
minds of those factions in Cincinnati who 
seek to have the hospital located there. It 
has been pointed out in each instance that 
an abundance of medical talent is available 
and will be available if the hospital is located 
there, and this leaves by inference that, un- 
less the hospital is located in Cincinnati, 
medical skill will not be available "nder any 
except most trying conditions. We do not 
wish to dispute the fact that splendid med- 
ical talent will be available to the patients 
if the hospital is located in Cincinnati but 
we consider it manifestly unfair to create 
the impression that medical talent just as 
competent is not available in northern Ken- 
tucky. We also want to emphasize that the 
members of the medical profession in north- 
ern Kentucky are willing and eager to lend 
their services whenever needed to the pa- 
tients of the proposed hospital within the 
limitations of their availability, regardless of 
where the hospital is located. 

Aside from other considerations governing 
the location of the veterans’ hospital and the 
factors that will determine the ultimate loca- 
tion of this hospital, we desire to point out 
that there exists an ample reservoir of med- 
ical talent which, it seems to us, will be en- 
tirely adequate to supplement the regular 
medical staff if the hospital is located at Fort 
Thomas. We are very proud of the fact that 
the Campbell-Kenton association has so 
many doctors and surgeons of outstanding 
skills in its membership. Sixty-two percent 
of the practitioners in northern Kentucky 
are graduates of the Cincinnati Medical Col- 
lege, and a number of these men are on the 
teaching staff of the medical college. 

We believe that the erroneous impression 
that there exists a lack of medical skill in 
northern Kentucky is unwarranted and in 
justice to the members of the medical pro- 
fession we have taken these means to cor- 
rect it. 

We deeply regret that the medical pro- 
fession has become so far involved in this 
matter that its dignity and ethics are threat- 
ened to a point where we are forced to thus 
defend ourselves against a possible misunder- 
Standing of the public. 

WILLIAM J, O’RovurkKE, M. D., 
President. 

R. EUGENE WERR, M. D., 
Secretary. 


Mr. STANFILL. Mr. President, with- 
out taking any more time of the Senate, I 
wish to have printed as a part of my 
remarks on this subject, the following 
Selected letters, telegrams, and resolu- 
tions, which will bear out the facts I 


_— Stated regarding the Fort Thomas 
Site; 
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First. Letter dated December 12, 1945, 
from Newport, Ky., from the Sixth Ward 
Boosters’ Social Club. 

Second. Letter dated January 25, 1946, 
from the Monmouth Street Merchants 
Association. 

“Third. Letter from the American Le- 
gion Post at Bellevue, Ky., dated January 
16, 1946. 

Fourth. Letter dated January 3, 1946, 
from the Central Covington Civic Club 
in Covington, Ky. 

Fifth. Copy of a letter dated January 
12, 1946, from Lewis W. Fritsche, the 
original of which was directed to Gen. 
Omar Bradley. 

Sixth. Letter dated December 21, 1945, 
from the Fraternal Order of Eagles of 
Covington, Ky. 

Seventh. Letter dated December 17, 
1945, from the South Fort Mitchell Fire 
Associition. 

Eighth. Telegram from the James 
Wallace Costigan Post of the American 
Legion at Newport, Ky. 

Ninth. Resolution of the Campbell 
County Fiscal Court signed by the Hon- 
orable Odis W. Bertelsman, county 
judge, and the county commissioners 
and duly authenticated by the county 
clerk of Campbell County, Ky. 

Tenth. Resolution of the Kenton 
County Fiscal Court signed by Judge 
William E. Wehrman and properly at- 
tested by the clerk of the court. 

Eleventh. Resolution duly adopted by 
the House of Representatives of the Com- 
monwealth of Kentucky on January 17, 
1946, duly authenticated by the chief 
clerk of the house. 

There being no objection, the letters, 
telegram, and resolutions, were ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


S1txTH Warp Boosters’ Socrat Civs, 
Newport, Ky., December 12, 1945. 
Hon. WILLIAM STANFILL. 

Dear Sir: At a meeting of the Sixth Ward 
Boosters’ it was called to our attention 
the controversy over the use of Fort Thomas 
Army post for hospital site for disabled vet- 
erans. It is our belief that this site should 
be used for this purpose inasmuch as the 
buildings are already equipped somewhat, 
and it would be a savings of millions of 
dollars to the Government and taxpayers 
alike. It hasn’t been so long ago that the 
AAF used this property as a convalescent 
hospital, and after spending thousands of 
dollars to equip it for their needs, they gave 
it up in about 1 year, Insofar as President 
Truman has advocated the useless spending 
of money in all departments of the Govern- 
ment so as to cut down the national debt, 
we believe now is a time to economize and 
save. As you know, the site in Fort Thomas 
is high among the hills of northern Kentucky, 
out of reach of all the soot and smoke in 
the community, plenty of fresh air and river 
breeze which is ideal for rest and comfort for 
our disabled veterans. 

We also point out to you if the Veterans’ 
Bureau would accept one of the sites offered 
by our sister city of Cincinnati, it would be 
from 2 to 3 years before they could occupy the 
buildings, because of the shortage of ma- 
terial and labor, when they could move in 
at Fort Thomas in a short time. Therefore, 
we urge you to do your utmost in having the 
veterans’ hospital located at Fort Thomas. 
Thanking you for past favors, 

I am, 

Respectfully yours, 
ARTHUR B. KNarR, 
Recording Secretary, 


Eart FriscHouz, 
President, 


Attest: 
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MONMOUTH STREET 
MERCHANTS ASSOCIATION, 
Newport, Ky., January 25, 1946. 

VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION, 

Washington, D.C. 

Attention: Gen. Omar S. Bradley, Admin- 
istrator. 

Subject: Location of a veterans’ hospital in 
the Cincinnati area, and urging the selec- 
tion of Fort Thomas. 

GENTLEMEN: We respectfully call to your 
attention the following: 

1. We deplore the fact that the press of 
Cincinnati has strongly implied that the 
matter of determining the location of this 
hospital is being subjected to political pres- 
sure. Naturally persons on both sides seek 
the aid of their respective representatives in 
Congress. That does not imply that any de- 
cision is urged as a matter of political prefer- 
ment. In the case of selecting Fort Thomas 
as the site of a veterans’ hospital on the one 
hand, or the city of Cincinnati on the other, 
it is clear that politics cannot be involved. 
The act itself seems to contemplate that ex- 
isting hospitals of the Army and Navy shall 
be preferred, and that only if additional hos- 
pital facilities should become necessary is 
an apppropriation made for that purpose. 
Of course, it is not contended that the Vet- 
erans’ Administration has not the authority 
to build a new hospital in Cincinnati, but 
the statute seems to suggest economy by the 
utilization o. existing facilities subject to the 
Paramount question as General Bradley has 
stated, What is ultimately best for the vet- 
eran? 

So how can it be said that the selection of 
Fort Thomas, where the hospital is compara- 
tively new, though located at a post of over 
50 years standing, is a matter of political 
significance. 

2. As taxpayers to the Federal Government 
upon whom the expenses finally rest, we re- 
spectfully suggest that the savings ought to 
be made by selecting a hospital in the Cin- 
cinnati area that is already constructed and 
ready for immediate occupation, unless such 
facilities are not or cannot be made sufficient 
for the purpose of giving the disabled vet- 
erans the best of care. 

3. Medical services are as equally available 
to Fort Thomas as they would be at the site 
that has been suggested adjoining the Gen- 
eral hospital in the city of Cincinnati. 
The site in Fort Thomas is not much farther 
from the Doctors Building, about the cen- 
ter of the city of Cincinnati, than is the 
General Hospital of Cincinnati. 

Certainly the location, of such scenic 
beauty that Fort Thomas has been called the 
West Point of the West, and the atmosphere 
unpolluted by the smoke and vapors of in- 
dustry, invite the favorable consideration of 
Fort Thomas, 

Contrast a convalescent veteran, at a 
window overlooking river, valley and wooded 
hills, and one at a window facing a city’s 
street, and walls of other hospitals. 

Only if it be true that misery loves com- 
pany, would the later window be preferred. 

4. The area surrounding the Fort Thomas 
Hospital, and now owned by the Government, 
lends itself to present addition or future 
extensions that may become desirable, 

The foregoing presentation was authcrized 
and directed by and at an open meeting, 
held on January 21, 1946, of the members of 
the Monmouth Street Merchants Associa- 
tion, of Newport, Ky., an organization which 
has been in existence for about 30 yeal's and 
comprises a large majority of the merchants 
of the city of Newport, which, of course, 
is adjacent to Fort Thomas. 

By order of said Association, this is 

Respectfully submitted. 

Jno. A. BAHLMAN, 
Cuas, T, BRANDT, 
Committee, 
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AMERICAN LEGION, 
Epwarp W. Boers Post, No. 153, 
Bellevue, Ky., January 16, 1946. 
The Honorable W. A. STANFIL., 
United States Senator, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: Edward W. Boers Post, No. 153, 
American Legion, wishes to thank you for 
your support of Fort Thomas as the site 
for the new veterans’ hospital instead of 
Cincinnati. 

The argument of the Cincinnati news- 
papers that the hospital must be on the 
ash heap near the medical college for the 
benefit of the veterans is fallacious. We 
know that all Government hospitals have 
their own staffs, and that outside help is 
not needed, and very rarely called for. 

The location at Fort Thomas is much better 
than the Cincinnati location, the air is purer, 
there is more room for recreation. It can go 
into operation as a hospital at once. It is 
easier and cheaper to get to downtown in 
Cincinnati than from the medical college. 

We do not want our boys ised as human 
guniea pigs by the doctors and students at 
the medical college in Cincinnati, which 
seems to be the idea of many of those who 
are plugging for Cincinnati and knocking 
Fort Thomas. 

Yours truly, 
Nezit F. ANNABLE, Adjutant. 


CENTRAL COVINGTON Civic CLUB, 
Covington, Ky., January 3, 1946. 
Hon. WILitiaM A. STANFILL, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. STANFILL: At a recent meeting of 
our club the location of the new veterans’ 
hospital was discussed, and we, the Central 
Covington Civic Club, have gone on record as 
approving the stand taken by the Norman 
Barnes Post, American Legion, favoring Fort 
Thomas, Ky., as the most favorable site for 
the Government’s new veterans’ hospital. 

Trusting that you will do all in your power 
to secure this location for same, we are, 

Very sincerely, 
VIRGINIA STODTLANDER, Secretary. 





Fort THomMas, Ky., January 12, 1946. 
UNITED STATES VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C. 
Gen. OMAR BRaDLEY, 
Director of Veterans’ Affairs, 
Washington, D.C. 
Gen. Paut HAWLEY, 
Medical Director, 
Veterans’ Administration, 
Washington, D.C. 

GENTLEMEN: There has been quite a lot 
of articles in the newspaper regarding locat- 
ing the veterans’ hospital in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, as well as Fort Thomas, Ky. 

It seems that Cincinnati believes this hos- 
pital should be located within Cincinnati 
because it will be near the medical school. 
For the love of Pete, that should make no 
difference, for surely our Government is not 
going to use these veterans, who were so 
instrumental in bringing victory to us, as 
guinea pigs. Further, with the housing 
shortage in Cincinnati, the ground which 
would be used for such a hospital could be 
used for dwellings. 

Most of the individuals who are clamor- 
ing for locating this hospital in Cincinnati 
are howling loudest about our Government 
wasting money, causing high taxes. 

As to locating the hospital in Fort Thomas, 
Ky., this would save our Government quite 
a chunk of cash. The Government owns 
the Fort Thomas Military Reservation, which 
covers quite a large area, more than could 
be utilized for the hospital alone. 

The doctors and surgeons surely would be 
employed by our Government on a full-time 
basis and would desire to live close to the 
hospital. Such being true, there are at pres- 
ent more good buildings now on the Fort 
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Thomas Reservation than they could use. 
This is more than Cincinnati can boast of, 
for there are not enough dwellings to house 
the present citizens of Cincinnati. 

I was born and raised in Cincinnati. How- 
ever, I saw the light and moved to Fort 
Thomas about 20 years ago. I am employed 
in Cincinnati and journey to and from 6 
days per week. 

Fort Thomas’ altitude is very high and the 
air is clear and clean. On coming to work 
some mornings it is very clear when leaving 
home, but upon nearing Cincinnati it is 
often so foggy one cannot see 50 feet ahead. 
Cincinnati is located within. a valley and 
while the sought location of the hospital is 
on the brink of a hill, you will find it is 
quite foggy there at times. 

Cincinnati also is a manufacturing city 
and this in itself is not so healthy for con- 
valescent people, as the air naturally is filled 
with smoke and other particles. 

Fort Thomas does not have any manufac- 
turing plants within its boundary ‘nor for 
miles from the Government reservation. It 
does have the Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad 
running at the foot of the hill, but the 
smoke from what few locomotives do pass 
the reservation could not possibly reach the 
top of the hill. 

Cincinnatians desire the hospital due to 
the revenue it would receive therefrom, while 
the city of Fort Thomas would not derive 
any revenue, as the Government now owns 
the military post. 

At present there is a hospital building upon 
the Fort Thomas site which could be en- 
larged, if necessary, or there is plenty of 
unused ground for a new building. It was 
used, up until a few months ago, as a con- 
valescent hospital for members of the Army 
Air Corps and was very satisfactory. 

If our veterans must be used for guinea 
pigs, the Fort Thomas location is within a 
short distance of the medical school, with 
good roads running outside of congested 
areas. 

We all know that our Government wasted 
plenty of money during the war, which could 
not be helped, so let’s all turn over a new 
leaf and practice a bit of economy, forgetting 
greed. Let’s also endeavor to help our vet- 
erans regain their health in as healthy an 
atmosphere as possible with good surround- 
ings. 

I have no mercenary motive behind my 
writing this letter. I would like to see our 
veterans receive the best possible care in the 
best possible hospitals affording the best 
possible surroundings. 

What our country needs most now is more 
statesmen, not politicians, so let’s all get 
behind the ball and push in harmony to give 
our wounded veterans the best possible care. 

Sincerely yours, 
LEwis W. FRITSCHE. 


FRATERNAL ORDER OF EAGLES, 
COVINGTON AERIE, No. 329, 
December 21, 1945. 
Hon. Senator W. A. STANFILL, ~ 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR STANFILL: Covington Lodge 
No. 329, Fraternal Order of Eagles, represent- 
ing 3,500 members, requests that the Vet- 
erans’ Administration establish a veterans’ 
hospital at the Fort Thomas Army Post, Fort 
Thomas, Ky., because: 

First. Fort Thomas is ready and equipped 
for immediate occupany. It has been used 
only recently as a convalescent hospital by 
the AAF. 

Second. The buildings are there for im- 
mediate occupancy by patients and there are 
homes for physicians and staff members. 
There is also ample space for rest and recrea- 
tion in a place that is high above the smoky 
and murky atmosphere that hangs over the 
two alternate sites advocated by Cincin- 
natians. 
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Third. Fort Thomas Army Post is but a 7- 
minute ride from Cincinnati in the even; 
the hospital requires the services of Outside 
medical men. 

Fourth. Numbers of returning servicemen 
are in need of immediate hospitalization and 
should not be. required to wait approxi- 
mately 2 years which will be required to 
erect a hospital on either of the two sites in 
Cincinnati. 

In addition the Government has a 87,000 - 
000 investment in Fort Thomas. This in- 
vestment should not be abandoned at a time 
when there is dire need for economy. 

This resolution is to be spread on the 
minutes of this lodge and the secretary wi! 
send a copy thereof to the Veterans’ Admin. 
istration. 

Very truly yours, 


Rost. J. TUTTLE, Secretary. 


SoutH Fort MiItcHELL 
Fire ASSOCIATION, 
South Fort Mitchell, Ky., 
December 17, 1945, 
Hon. W. A. STANFILL, 
Senator, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: The South Fort Mitchell 
Fire Association, of South Fort Mitchell, Ky, 
have gone on record that Fort Thomas Army 
Post, located at Fort Thomas, Ky., is the ideal 
location for the veterans’ hospital. 

We beg of you to do all you can that Fort 
Thomas Army Post be selected for the site. 

Thanking you for the stand you have 
taken, we are, 

Truly yours, 
JOsEPH Hepp, 
President. 
Newport, Ky., December 7, 1945, 
Hon. WILLiaM J. STANFILL, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Dear Mr. STANFILL: We appreciate your 
efforts in behalf of the Fort Thomas site for 
veterans’ hospital and urge you to continue 
to fight as we feel that it is the most ideal 
location to build, both from health stand- 
point and proper environment for our sick 
and disabled veterans, and the fact that it 
is now Government property, 800 feet above 
sea level and above the smoke, dirt, and the 
noise of a large city, and easily accessible to 
a large medical center. 

Perer J. FEILEN, 
Commander, 
James Wailace Costigan Post, 
American Legion, Newport, Ky. 


CAMPBELL COUNTY FISCAL COURT, 
COUNTY, KY., RESOLUTION 

Whereas the Veterans’ Administration !s 
contemplating the establishment of a vet- 
erans’ hospital in this vicinity; and 

Whereas there are facilities existing in this 
county, located at Fort Thomas, Ky., formerly 
used by the Army Air Forces as a convalescent 
hospital; and’ 

Whereas this site cumprising acres of 
ideally situated land is owned by the United 
States of America; and 

Whereas hospital buildings and other 
facilities are now availabie at this site, to- 
gether with ample acreage for expansion; and 

Whereas this centrally located site is the 
most practical of any under consideration 
from the viewpoint of service to the veterans 
and availability to medical personnel located 
in Ohio and Kentucky: Now, therefore, be \t 

Resolved by the Campbell County Fiscal! 
Court of Campbell County, Ky., That the 
United States Veterans’ Administration be 
and hereby is respectfully requested to ©s- 
tablish the proposed veterans’ hospital at 
the said Fort Thomas, Ky., site; be it further 

Resoived, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to Senators ALBEN BaRKLEY 2nd 


CAMPBELL 
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wruaM STANFILL, and Representative Brent 


cE. 
bares at the regular meeting of the Camp- 
bell County Fiscal Court at Alexandria, Ky., 
the 7th day of January 1946. 
Opis W. BERTELSMAN, 
County Judge. 
JacoB Martz, 
LAWRENCE BAUMAN, 
JAMES DECKERT, 
Commissioners. 


KENTON FISCAL COURT, RESOLUTION 


Whereas the Veterans’ Administration 
proposes to establish a veterans’ hospital 
within the greater Cincinnati area; and 

Whereas the Fort Thomas Military Post is 
now available for such use as the Veterans’ 
Administration may deem best; and 

Whereas the Kenton Fiscal Court realizes 
the value of the Fort Thomas location from 
the point of view of excellent buildings, de- 
sirable locality and proximity to the greater 
Cincinnati medical center: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Kenton Fiscal Court 
endorses the use of the Fort Thomas Mili- 
tary Post as a veterans’ hospital; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to Senators Alben W. Barkley and 
W. A. Stanfill, Congressmen Brent Spence, 
Congressman A, J. May, and to Gen. Omar 
Bradley. 

Adoptea by the Kenton Fiscal Court at 
Covington, Kenton County, Ky., this 11th 
day of January 1946. 

Wo. E. WEHRMAN, 
Judge, Kenton County Fiscal Court. 

A true copy: 

Attest: 

Sam Furste, Clerk. 
By W. Taytor. 


In House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMONWEALTH OF KENTUCKY, 
January 17, 1946. 


House Resolution 8 


Concurrent resolution petitioning the Vet- 
erans’ Administration and the Congress of 
the United States to use the Army post 
at Fort Thomas, Ky., as a veterans’ hos- 
pital 
Whereas a considerable number of new 

veterans’ hospitals are now being estab- 

lished; and 

Whereas the Army post at Fort Thomas is 
ideal for a veterans’ hospital and would be 
much more valuable as such than its pres- 
ent use: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the General Assembly of the Common- 
wealth of Kentucky (the Senate concurring 
therein) : 

It is respectfully urged that the Veterans’ 
Administration and the Congress of the 
United States arrange for the use of the 
Army post at Fort Thomas, Ky., as a veterans’ 
hb ‘spital. 

The clerk of the house shall mail copies of 
this resolution to the President of the United 
States, to the Director of the National Vet- 
erans’ Administration, to the Clerk of the 
Senate and House of Representatives of Con- 
gress, and to each Member of the Senate and 
House of Representatives of Congress from 
Kentucky. 

This resolution was adopted by the house 
of representatives on January 14, 1946, and 
concurred in by the senate on January 16. 

Attest: 

Byron Royster, 
Chief Clerk of House. 


THE KENTUCKY BURLEY TOBACCO 
MARKET 


Mr. STANFILL. Mr. President, an- 
other condition to which I desire to call 
attention is the deplorable situation now 
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prevailing in the State of Kentucky in 
the burley tobacco market. I do not 
know just what has caused this condi- 
tion, but I do know that it has caused 
great hardship to the farmers of the 
burley tobacco belt in Kentucky. I have 
a resolution which was passed by the 
Senate of the Commonwealth of Ken- 
tucky, now in session, duly authenticated 
by its chief clerk, memorializing the Con- 
gress of the United States to establish a 
floor price for tobacco. I ask that the 
resolution may be printed in the REecorp 
without reading. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 


Senate resolution memorializing Congress to 
establish a floor price for tobacco 


Whereas a ceiling price has been estab- 
lished, above which tobacco cannot be sold; 
and 

Whereas tobacco is one of the chief sources 
of income for the farmers of Kentucky; and 

Whereas the selling price of tobacco is 
dropping far below the ceiling price, thereby 
diminishing the farmers’ ability to purchase 
the equipment needed for the operation of 
the farm, at the present high prices of 
equipment which will be even higher when 
labor’s demand for higher wages is granted; 
and 

Whereas the farmers are powerless to de- 
mand adequate prices for their tobacco: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the General 
Assembly of the Commonwealth of Kentucky: 

(1) It is respectfully urged that the Con- 
gress of the United States establish a floor 
price not more than 4 cents below the ceiling 
price. 

(2) It is further urged that the Congress 
strive, through scientific research, to find 
more uses of tobacco such as fertilizer ingre- 
dient, insect control, etc., which may result 
in such demand for tcbacco that the farmers 
can expect a good price for their product at 
any time. 

Copies of this resolution shall be sent to 
the Secretary of Agriculture, Clerk of United 
States Senate, Clerk of United States House 
of Representatives and to all Kentucky Mem- 
bers of House and Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Attest: 

EMERSON BEAUCHAMP, 
Chief Clerk of Senate. 


Mr. STANFILL. Mr. President, I also 
have a resolution passed by the House of 
Representatives of the Commonwealth 
of Eentucky properly authenticated by 
the chief clerk of the house of repre- 
sentatives. I ask that the resolution be 
printed in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 


1. Burley tobacco is now produced in 17 
States and the acreage and territory is grad- 
ually spreading. There are thousands of 
additional farmers who want to grow burley 
tobacco and probably will, regardless of reg- 
ulations. There is now, or soon will be, an 
abnormal surplus or carry-over of burley un- 
less some immediate steps are taken to 
solve the problem. 

2. In the last 25 years little if any effort 
has been made by the growers or our rep- 
resentatives in Washington to sell burley in 
export trade. Burley tobacco has not been 
placed on the “must” list in the extending 
of foreign credits and loans, like cotton and 
other commodities. 

3. Reports show that many foreign coun- 
tries are now very short on tobacco supplies 
and that there is not enough tobacco of 
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the type used heretofore to supply the imme- 
diate demand. 

4. The reports of our returning veterans 
have proven conclusively that the people of 
foreign countries crave cigarettes made from 
our burley tobacco and that if given the 
opportunity will consume products made 
from our burley tobacco. 

5. Less than 10 percent of the world’s popu- 
lation now have an opportunity to use the 
products of burley tobacco. 

6. It is the sense of the members of the 
house of representatives herein assembled 
that the burley growers are entitled to more 
financial support from the Federal Govern- 
ment and to greater cooperation of our State 
Department for the permitting of sales of 
burley tobacco in foreign countries: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the Commonwealth of Kentucky, That the 
following steps be taken immediately: 

First. Federal laws should be amended 
governing the regulations of growing to- 
bacco, The penalty should be increased alike 
on all types of tobacco which is grown in 
excess of their allotment to 40 percent of the 
sales price or to 15 cents a pound, whichever 
is greater. 

Second. Provisions should be made for 
tke annual measurement of tobacco planted 
so as to discourage overproduction. 

Third. Burley production for 1946 should 
be reduced as a temporary measure to help 
relieve prices. 

Fourth. Immediate steps should be made 
by the Federal Government or one of their 
agencies to purchase 25 percent of the re- 
mainder of the burley crop in order to sup- 
port the price of tobacco, purchased to be 
used when extending foreign credits. 

Fifth. The Senators and Representatives 
in Congress from the burley-producing 
States are requested to contact or assist our 
farm-bureau representatives to contact ex- 
port companies and export authorities and 
help work out a plan that will increase the 
export of burley tobacco. 

We hereby go on record as approving 
wholeheartedly the efforts of the Farm 
Bureau Federation and support their to- 
bacco program 100 percent. 

It is hereby ordered that the clerk of the 
house send a copy of this resolution to each 
Member of Congress from Kentucky, the 
United States Secretary of Agriculture, Secre- 
tary of Commerce, and the State Department, 


Mr. STANFILL. Mr. President, an- 
other resolution was passed by the House 
of Representatives of the Commonwealth 
of Kentucky on January 15, 1946, asking 
the Department of Justice to investigate, 
with a view to ascertaining whether the 
Sherman Antitrust laws have been vio- 
lated. 

I ask that the resolution may be print- 
ed in the Recorp at this point without 
reading. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 


House Resolution 16 


Whereas burley tobacco constitutes one of 
the chief sources of revenue for the farmers 
of Kentucky; and 

Whereas the whole economy of the State 
and of the Nation may be thrown out of 
balance by the recent sudden break in the 
burley market; and 

Whereas the tobacco companies had at 
their disposal at the beginning of the market 
all of the information which they now have, 
including the size of their own inventories, 
the size of the present crop, and the possible 
markets available for marketing of the prod- 
ucts of the companies; and 
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Whereas it is reasonable to believe that 
with all of the above information at the dis- 
posal of the companies at the beginning of 
the market, the prices paid at the beginning 
of the market must have been based upon 
the ability of the companies to pay said 
prices, having tn mind present inventories, 
the size of the 1945 crop and available mar- 
kets; and 

Whereas the break in the market came 
suddenly and the low bidding was apparently 
participated in by all of the representatives 
of all of the companies at the same time; 
and 

Whereas it appears from the morning press 
th: 5; at a meeting at Washington yesterday 
attended by the representatives of farm 
organizations from the Burley Belt called for 
the purpose of considering an increase in 
the price of cigarettes in order to allow the 
companies to pay for the 1945 burley crop, 
that no company put in its appearance; and 

Whereas from such action the companies 
indicated a complete disregard for the wel- 
fare of the growers and a complete lack of 
interest in finding a solution to the growers’ 
problem; and 

Whereas on at least one previous occa- 
sion the Government of the United States 
instituted criminal proceedings against some 
of the tobacco companies and said companies 
were found guilty of conspiracy to defraud 
the farmer of his crop; and 

Whereas the present situation gives at 
least many outward appearances of collusion 
on the part of the companies: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the Commonwealth of Kentucky, That in 
an effort to reach the facts, this body go on 
record as requesting the Department of 
Justice to immediately institute an investi- 
gation of the buyers in the burley market to 
ascertain why the market was opened at ap- 
proximately $50 per hundred and, without 
any change in the information available, all 
buyers at approximately the same time 
dropped the price to approximately $38 per 
hundred; and that it is the sentiment of this 
body that if an investigation by the Depart- 
ment of Justice indicates that there is col- 
lusion among the buyers to break the mar- 
ket and defraud the farmer of his 1945 crop, 
that said information be presented to the 
Federal grand jury at Lexington, Ky., and 
those guilty of conspiracy .o break the mar- 
ket be indicted in accordance with the Fed- 
eral antitrust laws; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
immediately forwarded to each of the Ken- 
tucky Congressmen and Senators and to 
Hon. Tom Clark, Attorney General of the 
United States. 


APPEAL FROM DECISION OF THE CHAIR 
ON CLOTURE MOTION 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
.of the appeal of Mr. Barxtey from the 
decision of the Chair sustaining the point 
of order of Mr. Russet that, under the 
rule, the presentation of the cloture mo- 
tion on the FEPC bill was not in order. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, in 
the beginning I wish to say that I believe 
in economic equality for the Negro. That 
question has been brought into the de- 
bate, and that is the reason why I men- 
tion it at this time. I believe in better 
housing conditions. I believe in equal 
pay for equal work. I believe in improv- 
ing the economic condition of the Negro 
in the United States. If my colleagues 
will pardon a personal reference, I have 
supported that doctrine with my own 
money, and I believe that I have done 
more in behalf of schools, hospitals, and 
improved housing for the Negro than 
have all his political friends in this body 
combined. I do not think it is fair to the 
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South to drag that question in, and say 
that he is being mistreated down there, 
and that that is an issue in this con- 
troversy. 

Mr. President, there are in the world 
two schools of thought. Our Constitu- 
tion and our whole system of government 
are founded on the protection of the 
rights of vhe individual. The rights of 
the individual under our system are 
paramount to the rights of classes or 
groups. Under the Communist system 
and under the Socialist system it is the 
welfare of the class which counts. 

For the past 15 or 20 years there has 
been a gradual drift in this country to- 
ward class government, or group govern- 
ment, under which the rights of the in- 
vidual citizen are sacrificed. Class rights 
and alleged group rights are made para- 
mount to the rights of the individual. 
This bill marks the high point in the drift 
toward a socialistic America. We have 
floors under prices. We have wage floors. 
When the drift continues furthe- there 
will be wage fixing and price fixing, and 
we shall live in this country under a 
managed economy. 

Under the terms of this bill the control 
of employment would pass into the hands 
of the Government. Employment would 
be nationalized. I submit that it is all a 
part of the plan to destroy our country 
and to set up a Socialist government. A 
little later I shall discuss the system of 
procedure and the jurisprudence estab- 
lished under the provisions of this bill, 
and compare it with the judicial proce- 
dure of the Soviet Union, to show that 
whoever wrote the bill had an uncanny 
knowledge of the system of jurisprudence 
in vogue in Soviet Russia today. The 
two systems are the same. In Russia the 
rights which are left to the individual 
are practically the same rights that an 
employer would have under the terms of 
the bill. From a study of the code of the 
Soviet Union, I submit that whoever 
wrote this bill is to be congratulated on 
possessing an expert knowledge of the 
jurisprudence of that country. 

First, Mr. President, I desire to refer 
briefly to certain provisions of the bill. 
Section 3 (a) provides as follows: 

Sec. 3. (a) It shall be an unfair employ- 


ment practice for any employer within the 
scope of this ..ct— 

(1) to refuse to hire any person because of 
such person’s race, creed, color, national 
origin, or ancestry. 


What does that provision mean? It 
means that if a white man and a mem- 
ber of one of the minority groups, each 
with the same qualifications, should 
apply for a job at an industrial plant, if 
the employer should conclude that he 
already had enough employees of the 
minority race, and that therefore he 
should give the place to the white ap- 
plicant, he would be guilty of discrimi- 
nation under the terms of the bill, and 
could be prosecuted as set forth therein. 
It is said that that creates a preference 
in employment for a member of a mi- 
nority group and that it gives him a 
preference over a white applicant. That 
is true. Let me say, Mr. President, that 
since June 1940, more than 800,000 aliens 
have come into this country. American 
boys have been serving in the armed 
forces. There was a shortage in the 
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labor market. Those aliens have ob. 
tained employment in American indys. 
try. I submit’ that one of the plans be. 
hind this bill is, as the Senator from 
Georgia so well stated, to use the Com. 
mission proposed to be created as an 
employment agency to give employment 
to aliens and alien groups at the expense 
of returning Americar soldiers. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, wij) 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Mississippi yield to 
the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. . I yield. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Would not such a 
program greatly serve the Communist 
movement in this country? 

Mr. EASTLAND. It would greatly 
serve the Communists in America, be- 
cause under this bill an employer could 
not refuse to hire a person because of 
his creed, an employer could not fire a 
person because of his creed, and an em- 
ployer would be liable to prosecution if 
he fired a Communist or if he refused ° 
to give a job to a Communist. Let me 
tell the distinguished Senator from Ar- 
kansas that, as he well knows, the pres- 
ent Communist program in this country 
is one of infiltration—a program of get- 
ting into key positions in Government 
and in industry. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. It is characteristic 
of the Communists, is it not, to try to 
infiltrate, rather than to try to move 
by means of a direct approach? 

Mr. EASTLAND. That is their official 
policy in the United States, and this bill 
would greatly facilitate the advancement 
of that policy. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, 
then, I assume that the Senator agrees 
with me that the passage of this bill 
would serve to promote the welfare and 
interests of the Communists in America, 
rather than serve the interests of true 
Americans who love democracy and be- 
lieve in our system of government. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Ido not think there 
can be any doubt about that. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Georgia for a question. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator has re- 
ferred, in the illustration he has given, 
to an incident which might occur in an 
industry. I know the able Senator real- 
izes that this bill applies, not only to 
industry, but to agriculture, to the farm- 
ers, and to all other types of business in 
the United States. 


Mr. EASTLAND. Yes; and to the 
Government. 
Mr. RUSSELL. A beauty parlor or a 


drug store or a little corner grocery store 
which employs more than six persons 
would be compelled to accept into its 
business, into positions of trust, the per- 
sons selected by the Board. Of course, 
we have had no board with anything like 
the far-reaching powers which are pro- 
posed to be vested in the Board to be 
appointed under the pending bill. We 
have, however, had a Board of rather 
limited powers. It was created by Exec- 
utive order. We know that that Board 
sought to reach out and assume jurisdic- 
tion in eases in which it did not have ‘t, 
and because it did not have such jurisdic- 
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tion it came to the Congress with this 
pill, in order to have power given it over 
al] American life and business. 

But the Senator has referred to the 
Government, and that is what frightens 
me in connection with the discussion 
about subversive groups. I am con- 
cerned about the power which would be 
siven this group to handle employment 
in our Government. We can judge the 
future only by the past. In the past the 
members of the Board have at least be- 
longed to the group known as “fellow 
travelers” of the Communist Party. In- 
asmuch as the bill would give the Board 
power to regulate employment in the 
yerious departments of our Government, 
I ask the Senator what would be the al- 
most certain effect? I ask him whether 
it would not be true that as positions of 
trust became available—positions whose 
occupants mold the domestic policies of 
our Government and our relations with 
foreign countries, who have charge of 
Government secrets of primary impor- 
tance to the welfare of our people—this 
Board, with the power to force even the 
President of the United States to carry 
out its orders, could within a few months 
put subversive men into all the key posi- 


tions of our Government and could set: 


in motion a train of consequences which 
would pull down the citadel of our Gov- 
ernment . round our ears. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I 
think the Senator is exactly correct. I 
should like to ask the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Georgia a question, if I may 
do so without jeopardizing my position 
on the floor. There is no doubt that, 
under the bill, schools which receive 
Federal financial aid for vocational 
training or other purposes would come 
under its provisions. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I think there can be 
no question about that. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Suppose in one of 
those schools there was a teacher who 
taught communism, who encouraged it, 
who supported it among the students. 
Does the Senator think she could be 
fired? 

Mr. RUSSELL. She could not be re- 
moved. The board of trustees would be 
powerless to remove her without losing 
all Federal funds, if the board appointed 
under the bill were to issue a desist order. 
The Senator knows, of course, that even 
if a Communist were to obtain a position 
of power in-a labor organization and were 
willfully to try to cause trouble, through 
his prominent position in the labor or- 
ganization, if that labor organization 
met and sought to oust him from his 
position and if the board determined that 
such action was taken on account of his 
creed or belief, then all the members of 
that labor organization could wind up in 
Jail because they tried to purge their 
ranks of a trouble breeder—an alien who 
was trying to disrupt our form of gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I simply wish ‘to 
make an observation and ask the Senator 
if he does not agree, namely, that by the 
passage of this bill we are not only open- 
itg the door of our Government to Com- 
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munists and those who wish to change it 
and destroy it but we are putting out a 
frank “welcome” sign, welcoming them 
to come in. Does not the Senator believe 
that, under the terms of this bill, an 
avowed Communist under the pay and 
direction and orders of Moscow could 
apply to a Federal agency of the Gov- 
ernment for a job, and, if he were other- 
wise qualified by education and experi- 
ence and training, he would have to be 
employed by the agency, for if it refused 
to employ him because he was an avowed 
Communist and wished to overthrow this 
Government, then the agency would be 
subjected to the penalties which the 
board would be given authority and 
jurisdiction to impose? Not only would 
the door be opened to such persons but 
over it a “welcome” sign would be placed, 
and in effect such a person would be told, 
“Come in, all you Communists. We wel- 
come you here.” 

Mr. EASTLAND. Certainly that 
would happen. All our Government 
agencies wou!d find themselves in that 
position. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The bill would cer- 
tainly invite anyone from abroad to come 
here and secure preferential treatment. 

Mr. EASTLAND. It would give pref- 
erence to an alien, as compared to an 
American soldier who had been wounded 
in the war and had given his blood for 
his country. 

Mr. President, I now wish to discuss 
briefly the judicial system which would 
be set up under the bill, and to show 
that it would be practically the system 
in vogue in the Soviet Union today. Un- 
der the theory of our Government the 
American judiciary is a free and inde- 
pendent branch; it is separate from the 
executive branch, and separate from the 
legislative branch, and is a check upon 
the power of both. 

I now wish to read from a statement by 
Krylenko, one of the leading authorities 
of the Soviet Union on the place of the 
courts in Communist Russia. Krylenko 
was the foremost author of works on the 
Soviet judiciary until the thirties, and 
his theory of the court in general, and 
the Soviet court in particular, was as fol- 
lows: 

No court was ever above the class inter- 
ests, and if it were such a court, we would 
not care for it * * *. The court is, and 
still remains, the only thing it can be by 
its nature as an organ of the government 
power—a weapon for the safeguarding of 
the interests of a given ruling class. 


Mr. President, I submit that the pend- 
ing bill provides for the establishment of 
an administrative agency as a part of the 
legislative branch of the Government, 
which will have as a part of its functions 
the promotion of the interests of separate 
classes of our citizens, namely, minority 
groups. 

Mr. Krylenko continues: 


A club is a primitive weapon, a rifle is a 
more efficient one, the most efficient is the 
court. For us there is no difference between 
a court of law and summary justice. A court 
is merely a better organized form which war- 
rants a minimum of possible mistakes and 
better evidence of the fact of the time. 

The court is an organ of state administra- 
tion and as such does not differ in its nature 
from any other organs of administration 
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which are designed, as the court ts, to carry 
out one and the same governmental policy. 


To carry out a government policy. 
That certainly is not the rule in America, 
but it is the rule provided for in the pend- 
ing bill. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield. 

Mr.McCLELLAN. The distinction be- 
tween the courts of communistic goverr- 
ments and those of democracies, such as 
ours, is this: The courts in a commu- 
nistic government are designed to en- 
force the policies of the government, 
whereas in a democracy the primary pur- 
pose of the courts is to protect the rights 
of the individual citizen. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I have stated the 
distinction between the two types of 
courts. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I may state a fur- 
ther distinction. In communistic states 
courts are established for the protection 
and promotion of a class: 

Mr. McCLELLAN. That class being 
the ruling class. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Under the terms of the pending bill, 
and its provisions with respect to adju- 
dication of allegations of discrimination, 
the Commission is to be vested with 
powers similar to those which are now 
conferred upon courts in communistic 
governments. Those powers are to be 
used for the purpose of enforcing the 
policy of the Commission against all 
others, irrespective of their independent 
views, their liberty, or the freedom which 
the Constitution guarantees to them. 

Mr. EASTLAND. ‘Those powers are to 
be exercised against the rights of the in- 
dividual, such as his right of freedom, 
his right of employment, and so forth. 
I continue the quotation: 

Our judge is above all a politician, a 
worker in the political field * * * and 
therefore he must know what the Govern- 
ment wants and to guide his work accord- 
ingly * * * therefore the court must be 
organized so that there must be a possibility 
to direct the verdict in conformity with the 
aims of the state policy which is pursued by 
the government. 


Mr. McCLELLAN. In other words, the 
Commission is to be established for but 
one thing, namely, to carry out orders 
issued by the ruling authority. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The Senator is cor- 
rect. Does not the Senator know that 
the Commission would exercise such 
powers freely and without restraint? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I am sure that the 
Commission would exercise such powers 
and that those powers would even exceed 
some of the powers of the Chief Execu- 
tive in that the Commission could order 
him around. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The Commission 
could go further than a communistic 
court in Russia could go. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I believe the Sen- 
ator to be correct. 

Mr. EASTLAND. What I have said 
applies even to the Ogpu, which, under 
certain conditions, is subject to orders of 
the district attorney. I submit that this 
Commission, if established, will be the 
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, most totalitarian court in the 
today. 

I continue reading: 

We look at the court as a class institution, 
as an organ of government power, and we 
erect it as an organ completely under con- 
trol of the vanguard of the working 
class. * * * Our court is not an organ in- 
dependent of the governmental power. * * * 
Therefore it cannot be organized in any way 
other than being dependent upon and re- 
movable by the Soviet power. 


Mr. President, I submit that, generally 
speaking, the policies to which reference 
is made in the statement which I have 
read reflect the policy which will under- 
lie hearings to be held by the Commis- 
sion provided for by the pending bill. 

What is the system in vogue in Soviet 
Russia today? I now read from a synop- 
sis of Russian statutes which has been 
prepared by a very able man whose name 
I will give if I am requested to do so. He 
holds a very important position in this 
Government. ~ He studied law at the Uni- 
versity of Moscow and practiced law in 
Soviet Russia. He graduated at Heidel- 
berg, Germany, and from the University 
of Leipzig. Today he is in charge of a 
foreign-law section in a great agency of 
the American Government. I know that 
the synopsis which he has prepared is 
ebsolutely correct in all its details. 

What is the procedure which is fol- 
lowed in the Soviet Union? Upon infor- 
mation that a crime has been committed, 
administrative agencies in Ryssia inves- 
tigate all the pertinent facts. 

What would happen under this bill? 
When the Commission had received in- 
formation, regardless of the source from 
which it had come, or by what method, 
such as over the telephone, by letter, 
hearsay, or whatever manner in which it 
may have heard that discrimination had 
taken place, it would send an agent to 
conduct an investigation. It would not 
be necessary for the aggrieved person to 
have made a complaint. During the 
beginning of the process the Commission 
would operate exactly under the same 
system which obtains in Russia. I read 
further from the report on Soviet law: 

The person, if suspected, cannot avail him- 
self of a counsel] for his defense until an 
investigation is concluded. 


Under the pending bill the accused 
would be forced to give evidence against 
himself. Under the Russian system, 
after a person is indicted he may not be 
forced to testify against himself. But 
the system in effect there is to put him 
on the witness stand as a witness during 
the preliminary investigation, swear 
him, make him testify, and later set his 
testimony out in full in an indictment. 
In effect, he has been made to give evi- 
dence against himself, which is exactly 
what would take place under the agency 
provided for in the pending bill. 

I continue reading: 

The administrative agencies are, if a case 
is transferred to them by @ court— 


That means by the Ogpu. It is not 
limited in any particular manner, and it 
may assume jurisdiction of a case and 
then transfer it to another, a judicial 
ofticer who is not required to have any 
legal training. In the pending bill a 
hearing is provided for. The Commis- 


world 
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sion is the grand jury, prosecutor, judge, 
and jury. But the man who is present 
as the judicial officer is not required to 
have a legal training. Neither is a judge 
in Soviet .Russia. When I speak of 
Soviet Russia, Mr. President, I refer to a 
system which is generally in effect in 
eastern and southern Europe today. 
The man who wrote Senate bill 101 had 
intimate knowledge of the judicial pro- 
cedure obtaining in the areas to which I 
have referred. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, while 
the Senator is speaking of the fact that 
under the pending bill a person could be 
compelled to testify against himself, I 
think it is well to read the provision of 
the bill covering that point. Paragraph 
(c) of section 11 reads: 

(c) No person shall be excused from at- 
tending and testifying or from producing 
books, records, correspondence, documents, 
or other evidence in obedience to the sub- 
pena of the Commission, on the ground that 
the testimony or evidence required of him 
may tend to incriminate him or subject him 
to a penalty or forfeiture. 


Of course, as the Senator has pointed 
out, that is the same rule that is ap- 
plied by the Ogpu in Russia,» and that 
was applied by the Gestapo when it was 
in power in Germany. The language 
which I have read is one of the earmarks 
of the totalitarian state, and would deny 
the right of the accused to present testi- 
mony in behalf of himself. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I listened to the 
language which was read by the able 
Senator from Georgia, and noted that 
in it there is a provision that the accused 
shall be required to testify. Then the 
language continues: 

But no individual shall be prosecuted or 
subjected to any penalty or forfeiture for 
or on account of any transaction, matter, or 
thing concerning which he is compelled, 
after having claimed his privilege against 
self-incrimination, to testify or produce evi- 
dence, except that such individual so testi- 
fying shall not be exempt from prosecution 


and punishment for perjury committed in 
so testifying. 


The point I wish to make is that when 
a man is brought before the Commission, 
or its agent, he is compelled to tell all 
he knows about himself, and that is 
used as the basis for an indictment; yet 
it is said he will not be punished. It is 
contradictory; it is inconsistent. It is an 
impossible imposition upon the human 
equation, because no man sitting as a 
judge would be capable of carrying out 
the full letter of the law. No human be- 
ing could doit. I make a charge against 
someone; I make him tell me all that 
occurred and happened yesterday; then 
I disabuse my mind of that and do not 
consider it in weighing his character, 
weighing him for what he is, or weigh- 
ing the charge that is to be made against 
him? It is a human impossibility. Not 
a Senator could do it; not a judge could 
do it; not a jury could do it. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, it is re- 
pugnant to the concept of Anglo-Saxon 
justice to make a man testify against 
himself. There are two reasons for such 
aconcept. In the first place, back in the 
days when America meant something 
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and being an American citizen was con. 
sidered as a badge of honor and distinc. 
tion, the mere fact that a man was com. 
pelled to plead guilty to the Commissiyn 
of an offense was considered a penalty 
The Constitution threw its arms aroung 
the citizen and said that no man shoulq 
be compelled to bear testimony against 
himself or to incriminate himself. Now 
it is proposed to amend the Constitution 
by this proposed law, and say we yi] 
make a man testify against himself, de- 
spite the provision of the Constitution, 
in the Bill of Rights, in the fifth amend. 
ment, which provides that a man shail 
not be compelled to incriminate him- 
self, 

As the Senator from Arkansas has; 
well pointed out, no human being could 
dissociate the fact that a man was under 
compulsion to testify from evidence 
which came from other sources. A jury 
could not do it. Under the pending pil] 
@ man would not even be allowed a jury, 
but he would be tried by the Ogpu agent, 
as the Senator pointed out. 

Furthermore, when a man is made to 
testify against himself, although the 
proponents of the bill say there is no 
penalty imposed, yet in the express 
terms and provisions of the bill, there is 
held over his head the threat of a prose- 
cution for perjury if he refuses to testify 
in reply to the evidence the examiner of 
the Commission might give in the case. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
Senators to listen to this and see whether 
this provision is in the bill. I quote 
from Communist procedure: 

A judicial officer who does not necessarily 
have to have legal training has free hands 
in summonsing and examining witnesses and 
documents, no matter to whom they belong. 


Think of that, Mr. President. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Mississippi yield? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. It is significant to 
me that there is no provision in the bill— 
at least I have been unable to find any— 
making allowance for the expenses an 
individual who was accused would incur, 
and would of necessity have to incur, to 
produce his witnesses wherever the hear- 
ing was held. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I was about to come 
to that. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I am talking about 
the particular bill we are discussing. If 
a citizen of the Senator’s State of Mis- 
sissippi is charged with discriminating 
and refusing to employ someone on ac- 
count of his race, creed, or color, and the 
hearing is set here before a Commission- 
er, the man might have 25 witnesses from 
whom he could produce evidence to the 
effect that he had not discriminated on 
account of race, creed, color, or national 
origin. Yet, in order to enable him to 
make his defense, someone would have 
to pay the expense of transportation and 
the other necessary expenses involved in 
his appearing in Washington, or wher- 
ever the hearing was held, in order to 
establish his innocence, because that 's 
what he would have to do. There is no 
presumption of innocence in this meas- 
ure. 
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Mr. EASTLAND. Of course not. Let 
me say to the Senator, there is no pre- 
sumption of innocence in Soviet Russia 
—% McCLELLAN. That is correct, 
and the Senator is drawing a very ap- 
propriate and timely analogy in the con- 
sideration of the bill. ; 

The point I am making is that the 
small businessman, the struggling busi- 
nessman, is helpless. He cannot defend 
himself. The bill starts out with a pre- 
sumption that, once he is accused, he has 
violated the law, discriminated against 
someone, and he is not able to defend 
himself. He has to yield to a little in- 
yestigator; he has to bow to his will; he 
has to bow to intimidation; he has not 
the means to come to Washington and 
appear before the Commission, or to go 
somewhere else and defend his liberty. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, that 
is not the worst feature of it. An ac- 
cused person can be required to bring his 
witnesses from Little Rock to Washing- 
ton: he can then be required to go to 
San Francisco with his witnesses, and 
then be required to go to the city of De- 
troit, all at his own expense, for hear- 
ings, under a system under which I think 
it is admitted by some of the proponents 
of the bill fictitious complaints will be 
made by men who are fired. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield. 

Mr. MCMAHON. I have no intention 
of entering into the debate, but I will say 
that the provision of the bill to which 
reference has just been made should be 
stricken out. For several years I think 
there has been a tendency on the part 
of the Government to select the juris- 
diction in which it desires to proceed. 
As Senators know, under the conspiracy 
statutes of the United States, an accused 
person can be tried in California, or he 
can be tried in New York. It is up to 
the prosecutor to select the district in 
which he is to be tried. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. If the Senator 
from Mississippi will yield at that point, 
under those statutes the burden is on the 
Government to procure the attendance of 
the witnesses of the accused in his own 
defense. 

Mr. McMAHON. That is also true. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Under the pending 
bill there is no such burden on the Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. MCMAHON. All the more, then, 
do I think that particular provision of 
the bill should be stricken out. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. JoHN- 
ston of South Carolina in the chair) laid 
before the Senate messages from the 
President of the United States submit- 
ting sundry nominations, which were re- 
ferred to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 
As in executive session, 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. McCARRAN, from the Committee 
en the Judiciary: 
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Nathan Cayton, of the District of Colum- 
bia, to be chief judge of the Municipal Court 
of Appeals for the District of Columbia, vice 
William E. Richardson, deceased; 

Roy M. Shelbourne, of Kentucky, to be 
United States district judge for the western 
district of Kentucky, vice Shackelford Miller, 
Jr., elevated; 

Edward S. Kampf, of New York, to be 
United States district judge for the northern 
district of New York, vice Frederick H. 
Bryant, deceased; 

J. Vincent Keogh, of New York, to be 
United States attorney for the eastern dis- 
trict of New York, vice Miles F. McDonald, 
resigned; 

Alexander M. Campbell, of Indiana, to be 
United States attorney for the northern dis- 
trict of Indiana; 

Al W. Hosinski, of Indiana, to be United 
States marshal for the northern district of 
Indiana; and 

John M. Comeford, of Wisconsin, to be 
United States marshal for the western dis- 
trict of Wisconsin. 


RECESS 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I under- 
stand the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
EASTLAND] has the floor. Am I correct? 

Mr. EASTLAND. Yes. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Is the Senator willing 
that the Senate recess at this time pro- 
vided he does not lose the floor? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I am willing that the 
Senate recess at this time provided I re- 
tain the floor. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate take a recess until 12 
o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 
o’clock and 14 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Tuesday, 
February 5, 1946, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate February 4 (legislative day of 
January 18), 1946: 


ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER OF PATENTS 


Thomas F. Murphy, of Massachusetts, to be 
Assistant Commissioner of Patents, vite 
Conder C. Henry, resigned. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR ARMY OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


(Those officers whose names are preceded 
by the symbol (x) are subject to examina- 
tion required by law. All others have been 
examined and found qualified for promo- 
tion.) 


To be colonels with rank from December 28, 
1945 

x Lt. Col. Joseph Leon Philips, Cavalry (tem- 
porary brigadier general). 
xX Lt. Col. Harry Innes Thornton Creswell, 
Infantry (temporary colonel). 

Lt. Col. Lloyd Harlow Cook, Infantry (tem- 
porary colonel). 

Lt. Col. Kenneth McCatty, Coast Artillery 


‘Corps (temporary colonel). 


x<Lt. Col. Harold Holmes Ristine, Field Ar- 
tillery (temporary colonel). 

Lt. Col. Charles Timothy Senay, Infantry 
(temporary colonel). 

Lt. Col. Egmont Francis Koenig, Infantry 
(temporary brigadier general). 

Lt. Col. Theodore Woodward Wrenn, Field 
Artillery (temporary colonel). 

Lt. Col. Harold Whitaker Rehm, Ordnance 
Department (temporary colonel). 

Lt. Col. Peter Kenrick Kelly, Coast Artillery 
Corps (temporary colonel). 

Lt. Col. Kramer Thomas, Cavalry (tempo- 
rary colonel). 

Lt. Col. Lawrence John Ingram Barrett, In- 
fantry (temporary colonel), 
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Lt. Col. Clifford Hildebrandt Tate, Field 
Artillery (temporary colonel). 

Lt. Col. Oliver Patton Echols, Air Corps 
(temporary major general). 

Lt. Col. Willard Stratton Wadelton, Cav- 
alry (temporary colonel). 

XLt. Col. John Murray Jenkins, Jr., Field 
Artillery (temporary colonel). 

Lt. Col. Frank Lewis Culin, Jr., Infantry 
(temporary major general). 

Lt. Col. Beverly Hare Coiner, Cavalry (tem- 
porary colonel). 

xX Lt. Col. Atbert Dewitt Chipman, Coast Ar- 
tillery Corps (temporary colonel). 

xXLt. Col. Robert Edgar Turley, Jr., Coast 
Artillery Corps (temporary colonel). 

XLt. Col. Ralph Corbett Smith, Infantry 
(temporary major general). 

xLt. Col. William Moses Goodman, Coast 
Artillery Corps (temporary major general). 

x Lt. Col. Arthur Henry Truxes, Cavalry (tem- 
porary colonel). 

Xx Lt. Col. Gordon Joseph Fred Heron, Cavalry 
(temporary colonel). 

XLt. Col. Thomas Seelye Arms, Infantry 
(temporary brigadier general). 

Lt. Col. Archelaus Lewis Hamblen, Infantry 
(temporary brigadier general). 
xXLt. Col. Paul Whitten Mapes, 
(temporary colonel). 

Lt. Col. Robert Chauncey Macon, Infantry 
(temporary major general). 
XLt. Col. Stanley Bacon, 
(temporary colonel). 

x Lt. Col. Samuel Victor Constant, Cavalry 
(temporary colonel). 

xLt. Col. William Curtis Chase, 
(temporary major general). 

Lt. Col. Norman Edgar Fiske, Cavalry (tem- 
porary colonel). 

x Lt. Col. Wilson Tarlton Bals, Cavalry (tem- 
porary colonel). 

xLt. Col. Cyrus Jenness 
(temporary colonel). 

Lt. Col. Harold Charles Fellows, 
(temporary colonel). 
xXLt. Col. George Lester 
(temporary colonel). 

xX Lt. Col. John Singleton Switzer, Infantry 
(temporary colonel). 

x Lt. Col. Robert Ellsworth Phillips, Coast 
Artillery Corps (temporary colonel). 

Lt. Col. Allen Frederick Kingman, In- 
fantry (temporary brigadier general). 

Lt. Col. Leander Russel] Hathaway, Infan- 
try (temporary colonel). 

Lt. Col. John Theodore Pierce, 
(temporary brigadier general). 

x Lt. Col. Vincent Bargmant Dixon, Air Corps 
(temporary colonel). 

xX Lt. Col. Wilmer Stanley Phillips, Coast Ar- 
tillery Corps (temporary colonel). 

x Lt. Col. Leven Cooper Allen, Infantry (tem- 
porary major general). 


Infantry 


Field Artillery 


Cavalry 


Wilder, Cavalry 
Cavalry 


Kraft, Infantry 


Cavalry 


Lt. Col. Cornelius Martin Daly, Cavalry 
(temporary brigadier general). 
XLt. Col. Oliver Arlington Hess, Infantry 


(temporary colonel). 

Lt. Col. Edward Amende Allen, Signal Corps 
(temporary colonel). 

Lt. Col. Frank Lawrence Whittaker, Cav- 
alry (temporary colonel). 
xX Lt. Col. Edgar Harrison Underwood, Coast 
Artillery Corps (temporary brigadier gen- 


eral). 
xX Lt. Col. Jedediah Huntington Hills, Adju- 
tant General’s Department (temporary colo- 
nel). 


x Lt. Col. Donald Strong Perry, Cavalry (tem- 
porary colonel). 
xX Lt. Col. John Eubank Copeland, Infantry 
(temporary brigadier general) 

Lt. Col. Frederick Reid Lafferty, Cavalry 
(temporary colonel). 
xX Lt. Col. Joseph LeTourneau Lancaster, In- 
fantry (temporary colonel). 


<Lt. Col. David Renwick Kerr, Infantry 
(temporary colonel). 
XLt. Col. Arthur Titman Lacey, Cavalry 


(temporary colonel). 
x Lt. Col. Paul Hills French, Coast Artillery 
Corps (temporary colonel). 
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xLt. Col. Sidney Sohns Eberle, 
(temporary colonel). 

x Lt. Col. Joseph Nicholas Dalton, Adjutant 
General’s Department (temporary major gen- 
eral). 

Lt. Col. David Wilson Craig, Field Artillery 
(temporary colonel). 

x Lt. Col. Thomas Gannt Dobyns, Cavalry 
(temporary colonel). 
xLt. Col. John Thomas Minton, 
(temporary colonel). 

Lt. Col. Horace Lincoln Whittaker, Quar- 
termaster Corps (temporary brigadier gen- 
erai). 

x Lt. Col. Walter Alexander Pashley, Quar- 
termaster Corps (temporary colonel). 

Lt Col. Edward Fondren Shaifer, Cavalry 
(temporary colonel). 

«Lt. Col. Richard Gentry Tindall, Infantry 
(temporary brigadier general). 

<Lt. Col. Graham Wallere Lester, Infantry 
(temporary colonel). 

x Lt. Col. Francis Artaud Byrne, Infantry. 

Lt. Col. Farragut Ferry Hall, Quartermas- 
ter Corps (temporary colonel). 

Lt. Col. Orville Monroe Moore, Field Artil- 
lery (temporary colonel). 

“Lt. Col. Leonard Russell Boyd, Infantry 
(temporary brigadier general). 

Lt. Col. Withers Alexander Burress, Infan- 
try (temporary major general). 

“Lt. Col. Harry Lee Bennett, Signal Corps 
(temporary colonel). 

Ut. Col. John Cheney Platt, Jr., Signal Corps 
(temporary colonel). 

Lt. Col. James Lindley Hatcher, Ordnance 
Department (temporary colonel). 

Lt. Col. Charles Winship Jones, Infantry 
(temporary colonel). 

“Lt. Col. Paul Nutwell Starlings, Infantry 
(temporary colonel) . 
xLt. Col. Sevier Rains Tupper, 
(temporary colonel). 

Lt. Col. Irving Carrington Avery, Infantry 
(temporary colonel). 

Lt. Col. Aaron Joseph Becker, 
(temporary colonel). 

‘Lt. Col. Wilson McKay Spann, 
(temporary colonel). 

x Lt. Col. James Vernon Ware, Infantry (tem- 
porary colonel). 

Lt. Col. Robert Washington Brown, Judge 
Advocate General’s Department (temporary 
colonel). 

x Lt. Col. Charles Lowndes Steel, Infantry 
(temporary colonel). 

Lt. Col. Manuel Benigno Navas, Infantry 
(temporary colonel). 

Lt. Col. Enrique Manuel Benitez, Coast Ar- 
tillery Corps (temporary colonel). 

x Lt. Col. Andres Lopez, Infantry (temporary 
eolone}). 

Lt. Col. Modesto Enrique Rodriguez, Infan- 
try (temporary colonel). ° 
x Lt. Col. John Wailick McDonald, Cavalry 
(temporary colonel). 

‘Lt. Col. David Hazen Blakelock, Cavalry 
(temporary brigadier general). 

Lt. Col. John Warren Cotton, 
(temporary colonel). 

Lt. Col. Ira Zenjamin Hill, Coast Artillery 
Corps (temporary colonel). 

Lt. Col. Albert Russell Ives, Field Artillery 
(temporary colonel). 

Lt. Col. Paul* James Dowling, 
(temporary colonel). 

Lt. Coli. John Lenhart Rice, Cavalry (tem- 
porary colonel). 

Lt. Col. Willis Henry Hale, Air Corps (tem- 
porary major general). 

Lt. Col. William Powell Scobey, Infantry 
(temporary colonel). 

Lt. Col. William Cheney Moore, Infantry 
(temporary colonel). 

Lt. Col. Wharton Girard Ingram, Cavalry 
(temporary colonel). 

Lt. Col. Herman Frederick Kramer, Infantry 
(temporary major general). 

Lt. Col. Clarence Paul Evers, Infantry (tem- 
porary colonel). 

x Lt. Col. Charles Wesley Gallaher, Field Ar- 
tillery (temporary colonel). 


Infantry 


Cavalry 


Infantry 


Infantry 


Infantry 


Infantry 


Infantry 
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Lt. Col. Adrian S*. John, Chemical Warfare 
Service (temporary colonel). 

Lt. Col. John Colford Daly, Cavalry (tem- 
porary colonel). 

Lt. Col. Paul Everton Peabody, Infantry 
(temporary brigadier general). 
<Lt. Col. Albert Francis Christie, Infantry 
(temporary colonel). 

x Lt. Col. Ernest Hill Burt, Judge Advocate 
General’s Department (temporary brigadier 
general). 

«Lt. Col. Ray Milton O'Day, Infantry (tem- 
porary colonel). 

Lt. Col. James Madison Garrett, Jr., Field 
Artillery (temporary colonel). 

Lt. Col. Julian Wallace Cunningham, Cav- 
alry (temporary brigadier general). 

Lt. Col. Clarence Edward Cotter, Coast Ar- 
tillery Corps (temporary colonel). 

«Lt. Col. Gordon Bennett Welch, Ordnance 
Department (temporary colonel). 

x Lt. Col. Edmund Bernard Edwards, Field 
Artiller, (temporary colonel). 

~Lt. Col. Merritt Elijah Olmstead, Iniantry 
(temporary colonel). 

Lt. Col. Benjamin Franklin Caffey, Jr., In- 
fantry (temporary brigadier general). 

Lt. Col. Frank August Heileman, Corps of 
Engineers (temporary major general) . 
<Lt. Col. Clinton Albert Pierce, Cavalry 
(temporary brigadier general). 

“Lt. Col. McFarland Cockrill, Cavalry (tem- 
porary colonel). 
x Lt. Col. Otto Blaine Trigg, Cavalry (tem- 
porary colonel). 

Lt. Col. Edison Albert Lynn, Ordnance De- 
partment (temporary colonel). 

x Lt. Col. Lawrence Cordell Frizzell, Cavalry 
(temporary colonel). 

“Lt. Col. Guy Humphrey Drewry, Ordnance 
Department (temporary brigadier general). 

Lt. Col. Henry Davis Jay, Field Artillery 
(temporary brigadier general). 

I+. Col. Clarence Maxwell Culp, Infantry 
(temporary colonel). 

Lt. Col. Ray Lawrence Burnell, Field Artil- 
lery (temporary brigadier general). 

Lt. Col. Raphael Saul Chavin, Ordnance 
Department (temporary brigadier general). 

Lt. Col. John Lester Scott, Finance Depart- 
ment (temporary colonel). 

x Lt. Col. Philip Shaw Wood, Infantry (tem- 
porary colonel). 

Lt. Col. William Henry McCutcheon, Infan- 
try (temporary colonel). 

Lt. Col. Adlai Cyrus Young, Infantry (tem- 
porary colonel). 

<Lt. Col. Clinton Inness McClure, Field Ar- 
tillery (temporary colonel). 

«Lt. Col. Evan Clouser Seaman, Coast Artil- 
lery Corps (temporary colonel). 

Lt. Col. Henry Rasick Behrens, Coast Artil- 
lery Corps. 
xXLt. Col. Roy Charles Lemach Graham, 
Quartermaster Corps (temporary brigadier 
general). 

Lt. Col. George Ralph Barker, Infantry 
(teniporary colonel). 

x Lt. Col. John Waldemar Thompson, In- 
fantry (temporary colonel). 

xLt. Col. Archie Arrington Farmer, Signal 
Corps (temporary brigadier general). 

xX Lt. Col. Charles Sabin Ferrin, Field Artil- 
lery (temporary brigadier general). 

Lt. Col. Roger Hilsman, Infantry (tempo- 
rary colonel). 4 
x Lt. Col. Holmes Ely Dager, Infantry (tem- 
porary major general). 

Lt. Col. Harry Elmer Fischer, Infantry 
(temporary coloncl). 

x Lt. Col. Roger Williams, Jr., Infantry (tem- 
porary colonel). 

Lt. Col. Harry Brandley Hildebrand, In- 
fantry (temporary colonel). 
xLt. Col. Louis Whorley 
Artillery. 

Lt. Col. Frederick Stone Matthews, Infantry 
(temporary colonel). 
< Lt. Col. William E. Kepner, Air Corps (tem- 
porary major general). 

Lt. Col. Marcus Aurelius Smith Ming, Field 
Artillery (temporary colonel), 
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Lt. Col. Walter Raymond Graham, 1 
(temporary colonel). 
xLt, Col. James Patrick Murphy, Infant; 
(temporary colonel). y 
x Lt. Col. Jacob Edward Bechtold, Infant 
(temporary colonel). y 

Lt. Col. Neal Creighton Johnson, Inf 
(temporary brigadier genera)) . 

x Lt. Col. Norman Pyle Groff, Infantry (tem. 
porary colonel). 

xLt. Col. Glenn Adelbert Ross, Inj 
(temporary colonel). 

xLt. Col. Francis Augustus Woolfley, In- 
fantry (temporary brigadier general). 

x Lt. Col. Nelson Dingley 8d, Coast Artillc 
Corps (temporary colonel). 

Lt. Col. Richard Weaver Hocker, Field ar. 
tillery (temporary coloi.el). 

Lt. Col. Joseph Ware Whitney, Infantry 
(temporary colonel). 

Lt. Col. Peter Paul Salgado, Infantry (tem- 
porary colone!). 

x Lt, Col. Martin Ackerson, Infantry. 

Lt. Col. William Johnston Bacon. Judge 
Advocate General's Department (temporary 
colonel) . ; 

Lt. Col. Frank Unsworth McCoskrie, Infan- 
try (temporary colonel). 

Lt. Col. Edward William Bondy, Infantry 

Lt. Col. Andrew Jackson McFarland, Ip- 
fantry (temporary brigadier general). 

Lt. Col. John Miller Fray, Field Artillery 
(temporary colonel). - 

Lt. Col. Harold Howard Galliett, Infantry 
(temporary colonel). ; 
xLt. Col. John Vincil Stark, Infantry. 
xLt. Col. Grover Be Egger, Infantry (tem- 
porary colonel). 

« Lt. Col. Clyde Pickett, Adjutant General's 
Department (temporary colonel). 

Lt. Col Paul Oscar Franson, infantry (tem- 
porary colonel). 

Lt. Col. John Neely Hopkins, Infantry (tem- 
porary colonel). 

x Lt. Col. George William Gillette, Corps of 
Engineers (temporary colonel). | 
x Lt. Col. William Agnew Howland, Infantry 

Lt. Col, Clifton Augustine Pritchett, in- 
fantry (temporary colonel). 

Lt. Col. Luke Donald Zech, Infantry (tem- 
porary colonel). 
xLt. Col. Lucian Dalton Bogan, Infantry 
(temporary colonel). 

x Lt. Col. William Pitt Morse, Infantry (tem- 
porary colonel). 

Lt. Col. Roy Eugene Blount, Cavalry (tem- 
porary brigadier general). 

Lt. Col. Hubert Vincent Hopkins, Air Corps 
(temporary colonel). 

x Lt. Col. Thomas Ralph Miller, Field Artil- 
lery (temporary colone!). 

Lt. Col. Frank Edwin Sharpless, Infantry 
Lt. Col. Nels Erick Stadig, Infantry (tem- 
porary colonel). 

x Lt. Col. Ben-Hur Chastaine, Infantry (tem- 
porary colonel). 

Lt. Col. Leigh Bell, Infantry (temporary 
colonel). 

Lt. Col. George Frederick Spann, Quarter- 
master Corps (temporary colonel). 

Lt. Col. Harry Clayton Luck, 
(temporary colonel). 
xLt. Col. Harry Richardson Simmons, in- 
fantry (temporary colonel). 

x Lt. Col. Kenneth Frederick Hanst, Infantry 
(temporary colonel). 

xLt. Col. Everett Charles Williams, Field 
Artillery (temporary colonel). 

Lt. Col. Maurice Clenen Bigelow, Infantry 
(temporary colonel). 

Lt. Col. Ross Ormall Baldwin, Infantry 
(temporary colonel). 

xLt. Col. James Alphonse Kilian, Cavalry 
(temporary colonel). 

XLt. Col. Thomas Ralph Kerschner, Field 
Artillery (temporary colonel). 

xXLt. Col. Otho Wilder Humphries, Quarter- 
master Corps (temporary colonel). 

Lt. Col. Perry Lee Baldwin, 


nfantry 


antry 


antry 


ry 


Infantry 


Infantry 


(temporary colonel). 
Lt. Col. George Thomas Shank, Infanuy 
(temporary colonel), 
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vLt. Col. Thomas Butler Burgess, Infantry 
( temporary colonel). 

“Lt. Col. Albert Chester Searle, Field Artil- 
lery (temporary colonel). 

Lt. Col. Carl Austin Russell, Infantry 
(temporary brigadier general). 

Lt. Col. Will Gillett Gooch, Quartermaster 
Corps (temporary colonel). 

Lt. Col. Chauncey Harold Hayden, Infantry. 

Lt. Col. Erle Oden Sandlin, Infantry 
(temporary colonel). 

Lt. Col. Isaac George Walker, 
(temporary colonel). 

Lt. Col. Walter Edward Jenkins, 
Artillery (temporary colonel). 

“Lt. Col. William Elmer Lynd, Air Corps 
(temporary brigadier general). 

‘Lt, Col. Ernest Louis McLendon, Infantry 
(temporary colonel). 

Lt. Col. Rhodes Felton Arnold, Infantry 
(temporary colonel). 

Lt. Col. Aln Dudley Warnock, Infantry 
(temporary brigadier general). 

Lt. Col. Eugene Nelson Slappey, Infantry 
(temporary colonel). 

“Lt. Col. Stephen Garrett Henry, Infantry 
(temporary major general). 

Lt. Col. Harwood Christian Bowman, Field 
Artillery (temporary brigadier general). 

Lt. Col. Rosenham Beam, Air Corps (tem- 
porary colonel). 

“Lt. Col. Pleas Blair Rogers, Infantry (tem- 
porary brigadier general). 

Lt. Col. Frank Alfred Jones, 
(temporary colonel). 

“Lt. Col. Donald Wilson, Air Corps (tempo- 
rary major general). 

Lt. Col. John Derby Hood, Cavalry. 

“Lt. Col. Claude Greene Hammond, In- 
fantry (temporary colonel). 

“Lt. Col. James Patrick Moore, Infantry 
(temporary colonel). 

Lt. Col. Frank Austin Heywood, Quarter- 
master Corps (temporary colonel). 

Lt. Col. John Jacob Bethurum Williams, 
Field Artillery (temporary colonel). 

Lt. Col. Randolph Gordon, Infantry (tem- 
porary colonel). 

Lt. Col. Charles McDonald Parkin, In- 
fantry (temporary colonel). 

Lt. Col. Philip Coleman Clayton, Cavalry 
(temporary colonel). ‘ 
<Lt. Col. William Francis Heavey, Corps of 
Engineers (temporary brigadier general). 

Lt. Col. Robert Marks Bathurst, Field 
Artillery (temporary brigadier general). 

Lt. Col. Daniel Noce, Corps of Engincers 
(temporary major general). 
xLt. Col, Willis Edward Teale, Corps of 
Engineers (temporary colonel). 

Lt. Col. Clark Kittrell, Corps of Engineers 
(temporary colonel). 
<Lt. Col. Charles Everett Hurdis, 
Artillery (temporary major general). 
<Lt. Col. Henry Hutchings, Jr., Corps of 
Engineers (temporary brigadier general). 

Lt. Col. Henry John Schroeder, Signal Corps 
(temporary colonel). 
<Lt. Col. John Matthew Devine, 
Artillery (temporary major general). 

Lt. Col. Harold Albert Nisley, Ordnance 
Department (temporary brigadier general). 
xLt. Col. James Louis Guion, Ordnance De- 
partment (temporary colonel). 

Lt. Col. George Douglas Wahl, 
Artillery (temporary brigadier general). 
«Lt. Col. Basil Harrison Perry, Field Artil- 
lery (temporary brigadier general). 

Lt. Col. Harold Rufus Jackson, Coast 
Artillery Corps (temporary brigadier general). 
<Lt. Col. Ray Hartwell Lewis, Field Artillery 
( temporary colonel) ? 

Lt. Col. Augustus Milton Gurney, Field 
Artillery (temporary brigadier general). 
<Lt. Col. John Trott Murray, Infantry 
(temporary bvigadier general). 

Lt. Col. Morris Keene Barroll, Jr., Ordnance 
Department (temporary colonel). 
xLt. Col. Warfield Monroe Lewis, Infantry 
(temporary colonel). 

Lt. Col. Walter Wilton Warner, Ordnance 
Department (temporary colonel). 


Cavalry 


Field 


Infantry 


Field 


Field 


Field 
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Lt. Col. Rex Webb Beasley, Field Artillery 
(temporary brigadier. general) . 

Lt. Col. Joseph Lawton Collins, Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant general). 
XLt. Col. Walter Francis Vander Hyden, 
Ordnance Department (temporary colonel), 

Lt. Col. Ira Adam Crump, Ordnance Depart- 
ment (temporary colonel). 

Lt. Col. Elbert Louis Ford, Ordnance De- 
partment (temporary brigadier general). 

Lt. Col. Scott Brewer Ritchie, Ordnance 
Department (temporary colonel). 

Lt. Col. John Tupper Cole, Cavalry (tempo- 
rary colonel). 

Lt. Col. George Sampson Beurket, Field 
Artillery (temporary colonel). 

Lt. Col. Charles Hunter Gerhardt, Cavalry 
(temporary major general). 

Lt. Col. Frederick Augustus Irving, In- 
fantry (temporary major general). 
xLt. Col. Burnett Ralph Olmsted, Ordnance 
Department (temporary colonel). 
<Lt. Col. Matthew Bunker Ridgway, In- 
fantry (temporary lieutenant general). 
xLt. Col. Irvin Edward Doane, Infantry 
(temporary colonel). 
xLt. Col. Albert Cowper Smith, Cavalry 
(temporary major general). 

Lt. Col. Richard Mars Wightman, Field 
Artillery (temporary colonel). 
<Lt. Col. Charles Walter Yuill, Infantry 
(temporary colonel). 

Lt. Col. William Willis Eagles, Infantry 
(temporary major general). 
x Lt. Col. Joel Grant Holmes, Ordnance De- 
partment (temporary colonel). 
xLt. Col. James Arthur Code, Jr., Signal 
Corps (temporary major general). 
x Lt. Col. William Sackville, Coast Artillery 
Corps (temporary colonel). 

Lt. Col. Louis LeRoy Martin, Cavalry (tem- 
porary colonel). 

Lt. Col. William Kelly Harrison, Jr., Cavalry 
(temporary brigadier general). 

Lt. Col. Ernest Nason Harmon, Cavalry 
(temporary major general). 
Lt. Col. Norman Daniel Cota, Infantry 
(temporary major general), 

Lt. Col. Christian Gingrich Foltz, Coast Ar- 
tillery Corps (temporary colonel). 
x Lt. Col. Joseph Scranton Tate, Field Artil- 
lery (temporary colonel). 
<Lt. Col. Robert Bundy Ransom, Infantry 
(temporary colone!). 
< Lt. Col. Arthur McKinley Harper, Field Ar- 
tillery (temporary major general). 
xLt. Col. Carleton Coulter, Jr., 
(temporary colonel). 
XLt. Col. Aaron Bradshaw, Jr., Coast Artil- 
lery Corps (temporary brigadier general). 

Lt. Col. Robert Newton Kunz, Signal Corps 
(temporary colonel). fi 
x Lt. Col. Charles Solomon Kilburn, Cavalry 
(temporary colonel). 

Lt. Col. Willis Richardson Slaughter, 
Ordnance Department (temporary colonel). 

Lt. Col. George Hatton Weems, Infantry 
(temporary brigadier general). 

Lt. Col. Charles Radcliffe Johnson, Jr., 
Cavalry (temporary colonel). 
xX Lt. Col. William Claude McMahon, Infan- 
try (temporary brigadier general). 
XLt. Col. Bertrand Morrow, Cavalry (tem- 
porary colonel). 
x Lt. Col. Harry Russell Pierce, Coast Artil- 
lery Corps (temporary colonel). 
xLt. Col. Lawrence Collamore Mitchell, 
Coast Artillery Corps (temporary colonel). 

Lt. Col. Milton Baldridge Halsey, Infantry 
(temporary brigadier general). 
Lt. Col. Charles Love Mullins, Jr., Infantry 
(temporary major general). 

Lt. Col. Sterling Alexander Wood, Infan- 
try (temporary colonel). 
xLt. Col. Alexander Hunkins Campbell, 
Coast Artillery Corps (temporary colonel), 
xX Lt. Col. David Sheridan Rumbough, Field 
Artillery (temporary colonel). 

Lt. Col. Marvil Groves Armstrong, Coast 
Artillery Corps (temporary colonel). 
XLt. Col. Donovan Swanton, Infantry 
(temporary colonel). 
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XLt. Col. Francis Atherton Macon, Jr., Ad- 
jutant General’s Department (temporary 
colonel). 

Lt. Col. Laurence Bolton Keiser, Infantry 
(temporary brigadier general). 

XLt. Col. Homer Caffee Brown, Infantry 
(temporary brigadier general). 

x Lt. Col. Clare Hibbs Armstrong, Coast Ar- 
tillery Corps (temporary brigadier general). 

Lt. Col. Harris Marcy Melasky, Infantry 
(temporary major general). 

Lt. Col. John Clement Whitcomb, Infan- 
try (temporary colonel). 

Lt. Col. Wallace James Redner, Quarter- 
master Corps. 

XLt. Col. Paul Hancock Brown, Infantry 
(temporary colonel). 
XLt. Col. William Stuart 
(temporary colonel). 

Lt. Col. Joseph Pescia Sullivan, Quarter- 
master Corps (temporary brigadier general). 
x Lt. Col. Clarke Kent Fales, Infantry (tem- 
porary colonel). 

x Lt. Col. Solomon Foote Clark, Field Artil- 
lery(temporary colonel). 

Lt. Col. Russell Gilbert Barkalow, Field Ar- 
tillery (temporary colonel). 

x Lt. Col. Frank Augustus Keating, Infantry 
(temporary major general). 

Lt. Col. Richard David Daugherity, Finance 
Department (temporary colonel). 

Lt. Col. Joseph Clark Addington, Infantry 
(temporary colonel). 

Lt. Col. Allison Joseph Barnett, Infantry 
(temporary major general). 
xLt. Col. John Andrew Porter, Quarter- 
master Corps (temporary brigadier general). 
x Lt. Col. George Frederick Unmacht, Chemi- 
cal Warfare Service (temporary colonel). 

x Lt. Col. William Settle Evans, Field Artil- 
lery (temporary colonel). 

x Lt. Col. George Herbert Schumacher, Quar- 
termaster Corps (temporary colonel). 

x Lt. Col. Walter Moody Tenney, Field Artil- 
lery (temporary colonel). 

Lt. Col. Arthur Shelby Levinsohn, Quarter- 
master Corps (temporary colonel). 

Lt. Col. Richard Bartholomew Moran, Sig- 
nal Corps (temporary brigadier general). 

Lt. Col. Arthur Oscar Walsh, Finance De- 
partment (temporary colone!). 

x Lt. Col. Harry Lauman Waggoner, Quarter- 
master Corps (temporary colonel). 
x Lt. Col. Walter Herbert Wells, Infantry. 

Lt. Col. LeRoy Lutes, Coast Artillery Corps 
(temporary lieutenant general). 

Lt. Col. Welcome Porter Waltz, Infantry 
(temporary colonel). 

Lt. Col. John Walter Crissy, Infantry (tem- 
porary colonel). 
xLt. Col. Edwin Hugh Johnson, Infantry 
(temporary colonel). 

Lt. Col. Russel McKee Herrington, Corps of 
Engineers (temporary colonel). 

x Lt. Col. Lewis Abram Pulling, Cavalry. 

x Lt. Col. Fred Matthew Fogle, Quartermaster 
Corrs (temporary colonel). 

xLt. Col. Charles Erwin Rayens, 
(temporary colonel). 

x Lt. Col. Sidney Feagin Dunn, Field Artillery 
(temporary colonel). 

Lt. Col. William Hones, Infantry (tempo- 
rary colonel). 

Lt. Col. Breckinridge Atwater Day, Field 
Artillery (temporary colonel). 

XLt. Col. Joseph Kennedy, Field Artillery 
(temporary colonel). 

Lt. Col. George David Shea, Field Artillery 

(temporary brigadier general). 

X Lt. Col. Donald Coe Hawley, Cavalry. 

xXLt. Col. Gilmer Meriwether Bell, Infantry 
(temporary colonel). 

Lt. Col. Jay Ward MacKelvie, Field Artil- 
lery (temporary brigadier general). 

Lt. Col. Francis Truman Bonsteel, Cavalry 
(temporary colonel). 

Lt. Col. William Edwin Barott, Quarter- 
master Corps (temporary colonel). 

xX Lt. Col. Frank Nelson, Cavalry (temporary 
colonel). 


Eley, Infantry 


Infantry 
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Lt. Col. John ete” Field Artil- 3. Department of Commerce (Coast LABOR LEGISLATION 
ery (temporary colonel). and Geodetic Survey) .° Mr. VOORHIS of Califo 
Lt. Col. B in Harrison Hensley, In- : rnia. Mr, 
fantry aapeaey ee. oe 4. Department of Justice. Speakér, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 

Lt. Col. William Samuel Rumbough, Signal 5. Department of the Navy. = a nag ncn 
Corps (temporary major general). 6. Department of War. e SPEAKER. ere objection to 
xLt. Col. Frank Henry Barnhart, Cavalry 7. Federal Works Agency. the request of the gentleman from Cali. 
Tan ter Gone John Weishaar 8. National Archives. — 
Quartermaster Corps (temporary colonel). : 9. National Housing Agency. att ome ae tale i 

Lt. Col. Henry Jeffrey Matchett, Infantry 10. Office of Price Administration. e aaa il 1 atin ae Mr. 
(temporary brigadier general) . 11. Office of Scientific Research and SPOMONtUOs puony the terms af eo 
aaa stitute bill which I shall offer to the Caz 
vit Col, Crosby Nickerson Elliott, Quarter- 12. Petroleum Administration for War. },i1) at the proper time. I merely =_atie 
master Corps (temporary colonel). 13. Surplus Property Administration. _— cay at this time that I have copies of that 
xLt. Col. Alton Wright Howard, Cavalry 14. United States Railroad Retirement pill, which is H. R. 5328, and will be glad 
(temporary colonel). Board. to furnish any Member the text of th 
x Lt. Col. ild, ° ; ; at 
mae whi. ee eee ee SWEARING IN OF MEMBERS eee It = gent legisiation con- 

stru n Ww 

Lt. Col. Hurley Edward Puller, Infantry Mr. J. LINDSAY ALMOND, Jr., and structive In nature ch can be enacted 
(temporary colonel). Mr. SAM RVIN. J ok the into law. I earnestly hope for carefy] 
x Lt. Col. Larry McHale, Field Artillery. r. SAM J. E , JR., appeared at the consideration of it, and that Members 
x Lt. Col. John Paul Horan, Infantry (tem- oo of the House and took the oath of wi) take the trouble to look it over before 
porary colonel). onice. that time comes. 

A. Oak. IRR: eee "WEE, “Sr-, Sle EXTENSION OF REMARKS Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Speaker, will 
Corps (temporary colonel). the gentleman yield? 

Lt. Col. Richard Whitney Carter, Cavalry Mr. LANE asked and was given per- Mr. VOORHIS of : lif ; 
(temporary colonel). mission to extend his remarks in the = of California. I yield to 


RecorpD in two instances, and to include the gentleman from Oklahoma. 
in one an article that appeared in Look Mr. MONRONEY. Will the gentleman 
tell the House at what point in the Recorp 


i d the oth ditorial rt 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES that’ appearea' in the Boston ‘Sunday {24 of what day his remarks explaining 
Post. 1 


; ' Mr. VOORHIS of California. Page 
ar. ee ree and cae Siven 751 of the Recorp of Friday, February 1. 
The House met at 12 o'clock’ noon. permission to extend his remarks in the Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, will the 


The Chapiain, Rev. James Shera Mont- R#corD and include an address by the  pentieman yield? 
: Under Secretary of the Nav : 
gomery, D. D., offered the following - M y. F Mr. VOORHIS of California. I yield 
prayer: Mr. BROOKS asked and was given to the gentleman from Illinois. 


permission to extend his remarks in the . i 

Thou who art the way, the truth, and Recorp in two instances and to include alee ie nie eee ete 
the life, whose word is the loftiest teach- _in one an address delivered by Mr. Claud- the bill introduced by Senator McManon? 
ing of earth, enrich our minds and hearts iys Dickson, of Shreveport, La., and in Mr. VOORHIS of California. A con- 
with Thy heavenly gifts that we may the other remarks of Mr. Harry John- siderable part of it, but it also has provi- 
=— oa ~—s te eat 7 that which is son, of Shreveport, La. sion for the final settlement of disputes 
eso oan wertnine ae aha aaa Mr. DOMENGEAUX asked and was _ over grievances, over contract interpre- 
ah the mote out of our nenitees”s eye given permission to extend his remarks tations, and so on, patterned on the Rail- 
Uneolied tiv the thought of ett & the RecorD in two instances, and to way Labor Act, as the last section of the 
on frette a by the fa ults of ities niin include in one a letter written to the bill. There are also 10 other provisions 
ahi unfaltering devotion aiiale cienen Secretary of Agriculture by various’ in my bill which do not appear in the 
the stifling things born of self. O Zion Members of Congress and in the otheran McMahon bill, which I shall explain 
hasten to bring to our Nation the bless- editorial from the New Orleans Item. when I have time. 
ings of insight, accuracy, and creative sinisahen aa ro cee ix the VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 
SE ee ee mae re ener. test the Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
lutely determined to make our land the G £ Louisi Aden Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
citadel of upright, patriotic citizens, lift- overnor of Louisiana addressed to the 
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ing it out of the wilderness of strife and Governor of Ohio. — wd paren padi a a 
confusion into the folds of peace. We Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania asked he SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
pray in the name of Him who walked 0d was given permission to extend his 


the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 


the troubled waters of sin and sorrow Temarks in the Recorp and include a 
and opened the way to wide horizons telegram from Thomas Kennedy, sec- 
where there is strength and power inthe Jetary-treasurer of the United Mine 


courts above. Amen. Workers of America. Ss : a 

. peaker, I should like to bring to the at 

The Journal of the proceedings of Fri- ae SIKES — oo wes ig ae tention of the Members of the House 
day, February 1, 1946, was read and ap- ZSsion to extend his remarks in the something they may want to know. 

proved. apse mI ON of North Carolina rat, 1s. that for 4 months the Vet- 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE ; erans’ Administration offices were told by 


asked and was given permission to ex- the War Department not to request AGO 
A message from the Senate, by Mr. tend his remarks in the Recorp and in- or medical reports because the office fur- 


Frazier, its legislative clerk, announced clude a letter from Hon. Edwin Gill, ishing these reports was moved from 
that the President pro tempore has ap- Commissioner of Revenue of North Caro- High Point, N. C., to some place in Mis- 
pointed Mr. BarKLEY and Mr. Brewster lina, to Hon. O. Max Gardner, Chairman souri, 
members of the joint select committee of the Advisory Board on War Mobiliza- So, for 4 months, these reports badly 
on the part of the Senate, as provided tion and Reconversion, and his reply. needed by the Veterans’ Administration 
for in the act of August 5, 1939, entitled Mrs. LUCE asked and was given per- __ before they could adjudicate claims were 
“An act to provide for the disposition of mission to extend her remarks in the not to be had. 
certain records of the United States Gov- Recorp and include copies of certain res- When I discovered this condition and 
ernment,” for the disposition of exeeu- olutions passed by chapters of the DAR learned what had happened, I was very 
tive papers in the following departments condemning the action of the Washing- active in having the Veterans’ Adminis- 
and agencies. ton board in connection with its exclu- tration request that they be allowed 
1. Department of Agriculture. sion of Negro artists from Constitution without further delay to request and re- 
2. Department of Commerce. Hall. ceive these AGO records. Thereupon 
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come 2 weeks later an order went out to 
permit the Veterans’ Administration to 
request these records. 

There is another thing I think most 
Members realize, That the former Ad- 
ministrator of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, except for a very late survey of hos- 
pitals, had made absolutely no plans to 
meet the additional tremendous load to 
be placed upon him by veterans of World 
War II. I brought this fact before the 
House time and time again during the 
jar. 

"I have pointed out the lack of space, 
lack of personnel, and lack of hospital 
facilities. 

I have urged that the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration be made the veterans’ de- 
partment with a Cabinet head. Only in 
that way will the head of the Veterans’ 
Administration have the power to secure 
the necessary governmental support in 
order to act promptly and efficiently in 
matters pertaining to needs of service 
men and women. 

The head of a commission or bureau 
has very little influence and power. 
General Bradley’s hand should be 
strengthened in every way, in order to 
make his work effective. 


LOAN TO ENGLAND 


Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. Ettts addressed the House, His 
remarks appear in the Appendix.) 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SHORT asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include a 
radio address he delivered last Decem- 
ber. 

Mr. KILBURN asked and was given 
permission to extend his own remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp and include 
therein an address delivered by Mr. 
Charles E. Wilson at a meeting of the 
alumni of Clarkson College of Tech- 
nology, of Potsdam, N. Y., of which col- 
lege a former colleague, Hon. Bertrand H. 
Snell, was for 25 years president of the 
board of trustees and still is a very active 
member of the board, 


PROPOSED CAPITAL OF THE UNITED 
NATIONS 


Mr. KOPPLEMANN. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Con- 
necticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KOPPLEMANN. Mr. Speaker, as 
a Member of this body from the State 
of Connecticut I desire to inform Con- 
gress that my State has received a tre- 
mendous honor in being recommended 
as the capital of the United Nations. 
_The site inspection committee of the 
United Nations preparatory commission 
Will report to the General Assembly 
meeting in London on their choice of the 
Greenwich-Stamford area. 
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Final selection is up to the General 
Assembly of the UNO. Connecticut was 
recommended because it qualified as a 
location for the permanent United Na- 
tions capital. I regret that some local 
opposition has arisen. 

I feel sure that if Connecticut is voted 
as the capital site by the Assembly, the 
United Nations will be welcomed with 
open arms. 

World peace hangs in the balance of 
establishing a world capital. Connecti- 
cut, if selected, will need the full coop- 
eration of the whole United States. 

We in Connecticut are going all out to 
do our part. Today the small State of 
Connecticut is on a much larger map— 
the map of the world which no longer 
knows boundary lines. 

We from Connecticut humbly ac- 
knowledge this great honor. I want to 
personally, from the well of this House, 
express my appreciation to the inspection 
site committee of the United Nations. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. GOSSETT asked and was given 
permission to extend his own remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp and to in- 
clude a radio address delivered by him 
last Friday night. 

Mr. PHILBIN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
REeEcorpD and include therein certain reso- 
lutions of the Americans Veterans’ Or- 
ganization of Massachusetts. 


PRICE INCREASES AND INFLATION 


Mr. SLAUGHTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and include a letter 
as part of my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. SLAUGHTER addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks in the Recorp in two instances 
and to include therein sundry letters and 
records. 

Mr. SHEPPARD asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include some 
comments from the Daily Sun, of San 
Bernardino, Calif., on strike legislation. 

Mr. CELLER asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his own remarks in 
the REcorD. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that after the dispo- 
sition of business on the Speaker’s desk 
and the conclusion of special orders here- 
tofore entered, I may address the House 
on Wednesday for 30 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. MERROW asked and was given 

permission to extend his remarks in the 


Appendix of the Recorp and include 
therein an article by W. H. Lawrence, 
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PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that after the dis- 
position of business on the Speaker's 
desk and at the conclusion of special 


- orders heretofore entered I may address 


the House on Thursday next for 1 hour. 
The SPEAKFR. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Hampshire? 
There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. McCORMACK asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recorp and in- 
clude therein a radio speech recently 
made by a former colleague, Hon. Wil- 
liam J. Granfield, of Massachusetts; and 
also to extend his remarks in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp and include therein 
a letter which he received from the Civil 
Service Commission in relation to the 
delay in acting upon applications of 
veterans. 


SENIORITY RIGHTS IN CIVIL SERVICE OF 
VETERANS 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker,I am 
today introducing a bill relating to vet- 
erans of the last war which I think will 
appeal to each and every Member of the 
House. Certainly it is based upon equity 
and justice. I can best briefly illustrate 
the objectives of the bill by citing a con- 
crete example. 

Take the case of anyone who served 
during the recent war, and at the time 
he entered the service his name was on 
a civil-service list, and that while he was 
in the service his name was reached on 
the list. By reason of being in the serv- 
ice, he could not be appointed. It may 
have been an appointment as rural car- 
rier, or letter carrier, or as a clerk in the 
Post Office Department, or as a clerk in 
the Veterans’ Administration, or any 
other civil-service position in any agency 
of the Federal Government. 

The boy returns to civilian life. After 
his return, his name is restored to the 
civil-service list or is still on the list it 
was on before he entered the service. 
Finally, it is reached and he is appointed. 
The seniority rights of that young man 
start at the time he is appointed. 

The purpose of my bill is to provide 
by law that the seniority rights and his 
rights under retirement and so forth 
shall start from the time he would have 
been appointed when his name was 
reached on the list, had he not been in 
the armed services. In other words, this 
bill will remove an unintentional and un- 
conscionable discrimination against vet- 
erans who were appointed to Federal 
service after the termination of the war, 
whose names were upon the civil-service 
list at the time they entered the service, 
and whose names were reached for ap- 
pointment while in the service. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts has expired. 
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ATTACKS ON COMMITTEE ON UN-AMERI- 
CAN ACTIVITIES 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to inc.ude therein some ex- 
cerpts from the hearings before the 
Committee on Un-American Activities. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objec:zion. 

(Mr. RANKIN addressed the House. His 
remarks appear in the Appendix.] 


COMMITTEE ON UN-AMERICAN 
ACTIVITIES 


Mr. OUTLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OUTLAND. Mr. Speaker, I have 
listened with interest to the remarks of 
the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
RANKIN]. Twice in the last 24 hours I 
have seen it stated that the chief counsel 
of the Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities has written to a veterans’ organ- 
ization in New York stating: “I wonder 
if you are sufficiently familiar with the 
history of the United States to be aware 
that this country was not organized as a 
democracy,” and further stating that our 
Nation was a Republic. Mr. Speaker, of 
course our Government is a Republic— 
our entire way of life, however, is a de- 
mocracy, and everyone of any intelli- 
gence knows it. 

Mr. Speaker, I seem to recall that the 
President of the United States during 
the First World War stated we were 
fighting to make the world safe for de- 
mocracy. We have just finished an even 
greater war for the same avowed pur- 
pose. 

If the Committee on Un-American 
Activities wishes to render a real service 
to the American people, I suggest it start 
by investigating its own chief counsel. 
Unless he is better informed and more 
understanding of our way of life than to 
write letters such as this to our veterans’ 
organizations, he should not be on the 
pay roll of a -ongressional comuinittee. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. EBERHARTER asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Rrecorp and insert a statement of 
facts relating to a strike of the United 
Electrical, Radio, and Machine Workers 
of America. 


AMENDING THE HATCH ACT 


Mr. SABATH from the Committee on 
Rules submitted the following privileged 
resolution (H. Res. 504) which was re- 


ferred to the House Calendar and 
ordered printed: 
Resolved, That immediately upon the 


adoption of this resolution it shall be in order 
to move that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union for the consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 1118) to amend the Hatch Act. That 
after general debate, which shall be confined 
to the bill and shall continue not to exceed 
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1 hour to be equally divided and controlled 
by the chairman and the ranking minority 
member of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
the bill shall be read for amendment under 
the 5-minute rule. At the conclusion of 
the reading of the bill for amendment, the 
committee shall rise and report the same 
back to the House with such amendments 
as shall have been adopted and the previous 
question shall be considered as ordered on the 
bill and amendments thereto to final passage 
without intervening motion except one mo- 
tion to recommit. 


THE CONSENT CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call 
the first bill on the Consent Calendar. 


TO PRESERVE THE NATIONALITY OF 
NATURALIZED VETERANS, THEIR WIVES, 
MINOR CHILDREN, AND DEPENDENT 
PARENTS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4605) 
to amend the Nationality Act of 1940, to 
preserve the nationality of naturalized 
veterans, their wives, minor children, 
and dependent parents. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted etc., That subsection (h) of 
section 406 of the Nationality Act of 1940, 
approved December 24, 1942 (56 Stat. 1085; 8 


U. S. C. 806), is hereby amended to read as 
follows: 


“(h) Who is a veteran of the Spanish- 
American Wer, of World War I, or of World 
War II, his wife, minor children, or depend- 
ent parents.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


PLACING CHINESE WIVES OF AMERICAN 
CITIZENS ON A NONQUOTA BASIS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4844) 
to provide for the admission to the 
United States of the alien Chinese wives 
of American citizens who are admissible 
under the provisions of the immigration 
laws other than those authorizing exclu- 
sion on grounds of race or birth in a 
defined geographical area. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill may be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

RIVER AND HARBOR PROJECTS 


The Clerk called House Joint Resolu- 
tion 265, to provide for proceeding with 
certain river and harbor projects here- 
tofore authorized to be prosecuted after 
the termination of the war. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bil)? 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. Speaker, inasmuch as 
a rule has been granted on this bill, I 
object. 

Mr. COLE of New York and Mr. CUN- 
NINGHAM objected. 


DOMESTIC RAISING OF FUR-BEARING 
ANIMALS 
The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2115) 


relating to the domestic raising of fur- 
bearing animals. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection j, 
the present consideration of the bij» 

Mr. KEAN, Mr. COLE of New Yor; 
and Mr. ANGELL objected. 


OFFICERS AND EMPLOYEES FOR CERTAIN 
COURTS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 439) 
to provide necessary officers and em- 
ployees for circuit courts of appeals ang 
district courts. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection t 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. KEAN, Mr. Speaker, I ask unapj. 
mous consent that the bill may be pagseq 
over without prejudice. : 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENDING THE CLASSIFIED EXECUTIVE 
CIVIL SERVICE OF THE UNITED STATES 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 102) to 
amend section 2 (b) of the act entitleg 
“An act extending the classified execy- 
tive civil service of the United States” 
approved November 26, 1940, so as io 
provide for counting military service of 
certain employees of the legislative 
branch in determining the eligibility of 
such employees for civil-service status 
under such act. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker 
this bill has beet passed over on previous 
calls of the calendar for the reason that 
the report did not comply with the Ram- 
seyer rule making a notation of the 
changes in existing law. 

I am advised by the chairman of the 
Committee on the Civil Service that an 
amended report has been filed. Al- 
though the amended report has not been 
submitted to us, I have no reason to 
doubt my information. 

I therefore withdraw my objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That subsection (b) of 
section 2 of the act entitled “An act extend- 
ing the classified executive civil service of 
the United States,” approved November 26, 
1940 (54 Stat. 1212; U. S. C., title 5, sec. 
631 (b)), is amended by adding at the end 
of such subsection a new sentence as [o!- 
lows: “In the case of an individual who shall 
have held such a position in the legislative 
branch for at least 2 years and who shall 
have been separated from such position for 
the purpose of entering the military or naval 
service, such individual shall be deemed, for 
the purposes of this subsection, to have held 
such position during the period within which 


he shall have served in the military or naval 
forces.” 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passe¢, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


ADMINISTRATION AND ULTIMATE LIQUI- 
DATION OF FEDERAL RURAL REHABILI- 
TATION PROJECTS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2501) 
to authorize the Secretary of Agriculture 
to continue administration of and wu- 
mately liquidate Federal rural rehabili- 
tation projects, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection ‘0 
the present consideration of the bill? 
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Mr. KEAN, Mr. COLE of New York, 
and Mr. CUNNINGHAM objected. 


TRAVEL ALLOWANCES AND TRANSPORTA- 
TION OF DEPENDENTS OF MEMBERS OF 
THE NAVAL FORCES UPON SEPARATION 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4896) 
to provide for payment of travel allow- 
ances and transportation, and for trans- 
portation of dependents and shipment of 
household effects, of members of the 
naval forces upon separation from active 
service, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That any member of 
the naval forces who is hereafter separated 
from active service under conditions other 
than honorable may be furnished transporta- 
tion in kind at Government expense from 
the place of separation from active service 
to the place at which he entered upon active 
service or home of record: Provided, That 
no transportation will be furnished under 
this section to any person who is in confine- 
ment pursuant to sentence of a civil court 
at the time of separation from active service. 

Src. 2. In lieu of transportation for de- 
pendents of personnel of the Navy, Marine 
Corps, and Coast Guard, or of any of the 
components thereof authorized under any 
provision of law, payment. in advance or 
otherwise at the rate of 4 cents per mile for 
dependents 12 years of age and over, and 2 
cents per mile for dependents under 12 years 
of age to include dependents 5 years of age 
and over, may be made for land travel. No 
payment will be made for dependents less 
than § years of age. Reimbursement is au- 
thorized in the manner prescribed in this 
section, for travel performed, in any case 
where payment for such travel has not there- 
tofore been made. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary of the Navy is au- 
thorized to delegate authority to determine 
the availability of Government transporta- 
tion for dependents of naval personnel to 
or from stations beyond the continental 
limits of the United States under any pro- 
vision of law and such determinations here- 
tofore made by administrative officers shall 
be deemed sufficient to support payments for 
transportation of dependents. 

Sec. 4. The Secretary of the Navy is au- 
thorized to prescribe regulations for carry- 
ing out the provisions of this act. Determi- 
nations of dependency, distances, and the 
places between which transportation or travel 
is authorized, made by the Secretary of the 
Navy, or such persons as he may designate, 
shall be conclusive for accounting purposes. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to provide for payment of travel 
allowances and transportation and for 
transportation of dependents of mem- 
bers of the naval forces, and for other 
purposes.” 

AMENDING ARTICLE 38 OF THE ARTICLES 

FOR THE GOVERNMENT OF THE NAVY 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1545) to 
amend article 38 of the Articles for the 
Government of thé Navy. 

_The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete. That article 38 of the 
Articles for the Government of the Navy 
(Rev. Stat., sec. 1624, art. $8), as amended or 
Superseded by the act approved February 16, 
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1909, chapter 131, section 10 (35 Stat. 621), 
as amended by the act approved August 29, 
1916, chapter 417 (39 Stat. 586), is amended 
and reenacted to read as follows: 

“Art. 38. Convening authority: General 
courts martial may be convened: 

“First. By the President, the Secretary of 
the Navy, the commander in chief of a fleet, 
and the commanding officer of a naval sta- 
tion or a larger shore activity beyond the 
continental limits of the United States; and 

“Second. When empowered by the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, by the commanding officer 
of a division, squadron, flotilla, or other naval 
force afloat; and by the commandant or com- 
manding officer of any naval district, naval 
base, or naval station, and by the comman- 
dant, commanding officer, or chief of any 
other force or activity of the Navy or Marine 
Corps, not attached to a naval district, naval 
base, or naval station.” 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


ADJUSTMENT OF PAY ACCOUNTS OF 
NAVAL PERSONNEL 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1467) to 
provide for adjustment between the 
proper appropriations of unpaid bal- 
ances in the pay acccunts of naval per- 
sonnel on the last day of each fiscal 
year, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That upon certification 
to the Comptroller General and the Secretary 
of the Treasury by the Bureau of Supplies and 
Accounts on transfer and counterwarrants 
of the net amount of the unpaid and over- 
paid balances occurring in the individual pay 
accounts of naval personnel on the last day 
of any fiscal year, such net amount shall be 
charged against the appropriation for the 
fiscal year in which such balances occurred, 
and from which such amount was payable, 
and shall be credited to and payable from the 
corresponding appropriation for the next 
succeeding fiscal year. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


COST OF TRANSPORTATION OF DEPEND- 
ENTS OF CERTAIN PERSONS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1631) to 
provide for the payment on a commuted 
basis of the costs of transportation of 
dependents of certain persons entitled 
to such transportation, and for other 
purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That (a) section 12 of 
the Missing Persons Act (act of March 7, 
1942; 56 Stat. 143, 146), as amended (50 App. 
U. S. C. 1012), is hereby further amended 
by inserting before the period at the end 
thereof the following: “: Provided further, 
That in lieu of transportation authorized by 
this section for dependents, the head of the 
department concerned may authorize the 
payment in money of amounts equal to such 
commercial transportation costs for the 
whole or such part of travel for which trans- 
portation in kind is not furnished, when 
such travel shall have been completed.” 

(b) This amendment shall take effect as 
of September 8, 1939. 

Sec. 2. (a) The first section of the act of 
October 14, 1942 (56 Stat. 786; 50 App. U. S. C. 
831), is hereby amended by inserting before 
the period at the end of such section the 
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following: “: Provided further, That in lieu 
of transportation authorized by this section 
for dependents, the Secretary of the Navy 
may authorize the payment in money of 
amounts equal to such commercial trans- 
portation costs for the whole or such part 
of travel for which transportation in kind 
is not furnished, when such travel shall have 
been completed.” 

(b) This amendment shall take effect as of 
October 1, 1940. 

Sec. 3. (a) The act of November 28, 1£43 
(57 Stat. 593; 50 App. U. S. C. 833a), is here- 
by amended by inserting the following new 
section and by renumbering the present sec- 
tion 5 as section 6: 

“Sec. 5. In lieu of transportation author- 
ized by this act for dependents, the Secretary 
of the Navy may authorize the payment in 
money of amounts equal to such commercial 
transportation costs for the whole or such 
part of travel for which transportation in 
kind is not furnished, when such travel shall 
have been completed.” 

(b) This amendment shall take effect as 
of December 7, 1941. 

Sec. 4. Section 4 of the act of June 5, 
1942 (56 Stat. 314, 315; 50 App. U. S. C. 763, 
764), is hereby amended by inserting after 
subsection (d) the following subsection (3): 

“(e) In lieu of transportation authorized 
by subsections 3 (b), (3) (c), 4 (a), 4 (b), 
and 4 (c) of this act for dependents, the 
Secretary of War may authorize the payment 
in money of amounts equal to such commer- 
cial transportation costs for the whole or 
such part of travel for which transportation 
in kind is not: furnished, when such travel 
shall have been completed: Provided, That 
the provisions of this subsection shall be 
applicable to travel performed by dependents 
on and after the respective effective dates 
of the afore-mentioned subsections.” 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


SETTLEMENT OF ACCOUNTS OF DECEASED 
OFFICERS AND ENLISTED MEN OF ARMY, 
MARINE CORPS, COAST GUARD, AND 
PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 50) to 
permit settlement of accounts of de- 
ceased officers and enlisted men of the 
Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard, 
and of diseased commissioned officers of 
the Public Health Service, without ad- 
ministration of estates. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, hereafter, in the 
settlement of the accounts of deceased of- 
ficers or enlisted persons of the Navy, Ma- 
rine Corps, and Coast Guard, where no de- 
mand is presented by a duly appointed legal 
representative of the estate, the accounting 
officers may allow the amount found due to 
the decedent’s widow, widower, or legal heirs 
in the following order of precedence: First, 
to the widow or widower; second, if decedent 
left no widow or widower, or the widow or 
widower be dead at time of settlement, then 
to the children or their issue, per stirpes; 
third, if no widow, widower, or descendants, 
then to the father and mother in equal parts; 
fourth, if either the father or mother be 
dead, then to the one surviving; fifth, if 
there be no widow, widower, child, father, 
or mother at the date of settlement, then to 
the brothers and sisters and children of de- 
ceased brothers and sisters, per stirpes: Pro- 
vided, That this act shall not be so construed 
as to prevent payment from the amount due 
the decedent’s estate of funeral expenses, 
provided a claim therefor is presented by 
the person or persons who actually paid the 
same before settlement by the accounting 
officers, 
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Sec. 2. Section 507 (a) of the Public Health 
Service Act (58 Stat. 82) is amended by 
striking out the words “the amount due the 
decedent’s estate is less than $1,000 and.” 

Sec. 3. The following statutes or parts of 
statutes are hereby repealed: The last para- 
graph under the heading “Back pay and 
bounty” in chapter 200, Thirty-fifth Stat- 
utes at Large, 317 (which paragraph is the 
fourth paragraph on p. 373), as amended. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 2, after line 24, insert the following: 

“Sec. 4. The paragraph of the act entitled 
‘An act making appropriations for sundry 
civil expenses of the Government for the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1907, and for other 
purposes,’ approved June 30, 1906 (34 Stat. 
750), as amended by the act of December 7, 
1944 (58 Stat. 795), which related to the 
settlement of accounts of deceased officers 
and enlisted men of the Army, is amended 
to read as follows: 

“ ‘Hereafter in the settlement of the ac- 
counts of deceased officers or enlisted per- 
sons of the Army, where no demand is pre- 
sented by a duly appointed legal repre- 
sentative of the estate, the accounting of- 
ficers may allow the amount found due to 
the decedent’s widow, widower, or legal 
heirs in the following order of precedence: 
First, to the widow or widower; second, if 
decedent left no widow or widower, or the 
widow or widower be dead at time of set- 
tlement, then to the children or their issue, 
per stirpes; third, if no widow, widower, or 
descendants, then to the father and mother 
in equal parts; fourth, if either the father 
or mother be dead, then to the one sur- 
viving; fifth, if there be no widow, widower, 
child, father, or mother at the date of set- 
tlement, then to the brothers and sisters 
and children of deceased brothers and sis- 
ters, per stirpes: Provided, That this act 
shall not be so construed as to prevent pay- 
ment from the amount due the decedent’s 
estate of funeral expenses, provided a claim 
therefor is presented by the person or per- 
sons who actually paid the same before set- 
tlement by the accounting officers, ” 


The committee 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a 
third time, was read the third time, and 
passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“An act to permit settlement of accounts 
of deceased officers and enlisted men of 
the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and 
Coast Guard, and of deceased commis- 
sioned officers of the Public Health Serv- 
ice, without administration of estates.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


ARCTIC WEATHER REPORTING STATION 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 765) con- 
cerning the establishment of meteoro- 
logical observation stations in the Arctic 
Region of the Western Hemisphere, for 
the purpose of improving the weather 
forecasting service within the United 
States and on the civil international air 
transport routes from the United States. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in order to im- 
prove the weather forecasting service of the 
United States and to promote safety and 
efficiency in civil air navigation to the high- 
est possible degree, the Chief of the Weather 
Bureau, under the direction of the Secretary 
of Commerce, shall, in addition to his other 
functions and duties, take such action as 
may be necessary in the development of an 
international basic meteorological reporting 
network in the Arctic region of the Western 


amendment was 
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Hemisphere, including the establishment, 
operation, and maintenance of such report- 
ing stations in cooperation with the State 
Department and other United States gov- 
ernmental departments and agencies, with 
the meteorological services of foreign coun- 
tries and with persons engaged in air com- 
merce. 

Sec. 2. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


PUERTO RICAN AND HAWAIIAN 1946 
SUGAR CROP; TEXAS CITY TIN SMELTER 


The Clerk called House Joint Resolu- 
tion 301, to amend Public Law 30 of the 
Seventy-ninth Congress, and for other 
purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the resolu- 
tion? 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I would like to ask the 
chairman of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency if this bill is going to cost 
new money or whether the money already 
in the fund is going to be used? 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, the bill 
merely carries forward the program of 
1945 of the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion with reference to sugar to the year 
1946. The purpose of the bill is to permit 
the Commodity Credit Corporation to 
buy the sugar of Puerto Rico and Ha- 
waii, which amounts to about 2,000,000 
tons, about one-third of the total con- 
sumption of the United States, and per- 
mit the sale of that sugar. It will be 
sold at a slight loss, and will cost about 
$25,000,000, but this is absolutely essen- 
tial if we are going to have an adequate 
supply of sugar. 

There is a great shortage of sugar on 
the east coast, in fact there is a shortage 
of sugar throughout the United States, 
and it is the hope of the administration 
if this bill passes we will obtain enough 
sugar to meet the needs of the people of 
the United States. The bill was reported 
by the committee without objection. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I was interested 
in this matter and I asked Mr. Hudson 
when he was on the stand whether the 
$225,000,000 which was made available 
for the 1945 program would carry over 
for the 1946 program or whether this bill 
contemplated a new appropriation of 
$225,000,000 for the 1946 program. He 
gave a very definite answer to the effect 
that the 1946 subsidy would be paid out 
of the original appropriation of $225,000,- 
000 and that there was no new money 
authorized in the bill. 

Mr. KEAN. Under those circum- 
stances I will withdraw my reservation 
of objection. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I want to say that 
the testimony we had before the Agri- 
cultural Appropriations Committee with 
reference to this item is quite in concur- 
rence with what the gentleman has said. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, the chairman of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency 
spoke of the cost being $25,000,000, 
Does he mean a loss of $25,000,000? 
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‘Mr. SPENCE; There will be an in- 
crease in the price of sugar at the mij), 
as I understand it, of a half-cent per 
pound. The sugar will be sold, I think 
at a loss of six-tenths of a cent per poung 
It is absolutely necessary to do this ir, 
order to get the supply of sugar. 

Mr. CHURCH. Amoun 
how much? RING to a loss of 

Mr. SPENCE. Twenty-five i 
dollars. There is no need for an a 
priation. They have the funds already 
but to be frank, I think it will cost abou; 
$25,000,000. There is another Provision 
in here with reference to the Texas City 
tin smelter, which is absolutely essentiai 
in order to continue the production of tin 
oan aan vourta period. I ear. 
nes ope there be j 
yrange no objection to 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, reservi 
the right to object, I have the ea 
confidence, and I know the House has in 
the gentleman from Kentucky, and I 
know that whatever he aims to do is for 
the best interest of the country. But I 
did not hear his explanation as to the 
cost of the sugar to the housewives. 

Mr. SPENCE. It will be very, very 
little. I could not tell the gentleman 
how much the increase will amount to 
but it will be very little. The alterna- 
tive is that the housewife will not get 
any sugar at all. 

Mr. SABATH. And it is absolutely 
necessary to pay the additional amount 
for Cuban sugar so that the housewives 
can obtain it? 

Mr. SPENCE. This is not Cuban 
sugar that we contemplate purchasing. 
It is Puerto Rican and Hawaiian sugar. 

Mr. SABATH. And under this bill we 
will be able to get this sugar from our 
Possessions? 

Mr. SPENCE. That is true. This re- 
lates only to Hawaiian and Puerto Rican 
sugar, and this is about one-third of 
our national consumption, amounting 
to about 2,000,000 tons. The subsidy 
authorized by this bill to the Texas City 
tin smelter to continue its operation will 
amount to about $12,000,000 a year. 
The Texas City tin smelter is the only 
tin smelter in the Western Hemisphere. 
Its production has been as follows: 

Long tons 
Total production Texas City tin 
smelter from Apr. 1, 1942 (begin- 

ning of operations) to Jan. 1, 


ROOD onder én ctnnelettds=tihdiate oe 107, 433 
Current monthly production pig 
tin: 
December 1945 __.._......-.-.--- 3, 676 
November 1945 _..........-..-- 3, 612 
October 1946 ....-....-....-.-- 8, 557 
Average monthly production for last 
Oiler ter. 666. cons deien-osis 3, 615 
Civilian Production Administration 
for calendar year 1946 of domestic 
consumption of pig tin on a re- 
stricted basis (i e., under existing 
CPA controls) ..-.---....--.----- 70, 000 
The estimated monthly production 
of the tin smelter for calendar 
9608 9006 .00n0canensactianen 3, 300 
This is estimated total production 
for 406084 30t fuse so 45, 609 


1Approximately 65.1 percent of estimated 
1946 consumption. 


It is obvious the continued operation of 
the Texas City tin smelter is absolutely 
necessary for the reconversion prograll. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the joint 
resolution ? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the joint resolution, as follows: 


Resolved, ete., That (a) section 3 of the act 
of April 12, 1945 (59 Stat. 50), is hereby 
amended by deleting in clause (b) (3) of 
said section, the words “1945 crop program 
ope rations”, and by inserting in lieu thereof, 
the words “1945 and 1946 crop program opera- 
tions’; and (b) neither the last paragraph 
of section 2 (e) of the Emergency Price Con- 
trol Act of 1942, as amended, nor the act of 
June 23, 1945 (59 Stat. 260), shall be con- 
strued to apply to purchases by the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation of such tin 
ores and concentrates as it deems necessary 
to insure continued operation of the Texas 
City tin smelter; and (c) the allocations pro- 
vided in the act of June 23, 1945 (59 Stat. 
960), involving subsidies and anticipated 
losses, are hereby changed by increasing the 
dollar amounts provided for meat and flour 
by $125,000,000 and $25,000,000, respectively, 
and by decreasing the amounts provided for 
petroleum and petroleum products and but- 
ter by $175,000,000 and $75,000,000, respec- 


tively 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1. line 7, after the semicolon, insert 
the word “and.” 

Pege 2, strike out the remainder of the 
joint resolution after the word “smelter” 
in line 3. 


The committee amendments 
agreed to. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 


MARINE INSURANCE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1519) 
relating to marine insurance in the case 
of certain employees of the Army Trans- 
port Service who suffered death, injury, 
or other casualty prior to April 23, 1943, 
as a result of marine risks. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That effective as of 
March 24, 1943, section 2 (b) of the act of 
March 24, 1943, entitled “An act to amend 
and ‘ arify certain provisions of law relating 
to functions of the War Shipping Administra- 
tion, and for other purposes,” is amended to 
read as follows: 7 

“(b) Whenever the Administrator, War 
Shipping Administration, finds that, on or 
after October 1, 1941, and before 30 days after 
the date of enactment of this subsection, a 
master, Officer, or member of the crew of, 
OF any persons transported on, a vessel owned 
by or chartered to the Maritime Commission 
or the War Shipping Administration or op- 
erated by, or for the account of, or at the 
direction or under the control of the Com- 
mission or the Administration, or operated by 
the Army Transport Service, has suffered 
death, injury, detention, or other casualty, 
for which the War Shipping Administration 
would be authorized to provide insurance 
under Subtitle—Insurance of title II of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended by 
this act, the Administrator may declare that 
such death, injury, detention, or other cas- 
ualty, shall be deemed and considered to be 
covered by such insurance at the time of the 
disaster or accident, if the Administrator 
finds that such action is required to make 
equitable provision for loss or injury related 
to the war effort and not otherwise adequate- 
ly provided for: Provided, That in~ making 
Provision for insurance under this subsection 
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the Administrator shall not provide for pay- 
ments in excess of those generally provided 
for in comparable cases under insurance 
hereafter furnished under the said Subtitle— 
Insurance of title II, as amended: Provided 
further, That any money paid to any person 
by reason of insurance provided for under 
this subsection shall apply in pro tanto satis- 
faction of the claim of such person against 
the United States arising from the same loss 
or injury. The declarations, findings, and 
actions of or by the Administrator under this 
subsection shall be final and conclusive.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert “That effective as of March 24, 
1943, section 2 (b) of the act of March 24, 
1943, entitled ‘An Act to amend and clarify 
certain provisions of law relating to functions 
of the War Shipping Administration, and 
for other purposes,’ as amended, is amended 
to read as follows: 

“*(b) Whenever the Administrator, War 
Shipping Administration, finds that, on or 
after October 1, 1941, and before 30 days after 
the date of enactment of this subsection, a 
master, officer, or member of the crew of, or 
any persons transported on, a vessel owned 
by or chartered to the Maritime Commis- 
sion, the War Shipping Administration, or 
the War Department or operated by, or for 
the account of, or at the direction or under 
the control of the Commission, the Adminis- 
tration, or the War Department, has suffered 
death, injury, detention, or other casualty, 
for which the War Shipping Administration 
would be authorized to provide insurance 
under subtitle—Insurance of title II of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended by 
this act, the Administrator may declare that 
such death, injury, detention, or other cas- 
ualty, shall be deemed and considered to be 
covered by such insurance at the time of the 
disaster or accident, if the Administrator 
finds that such action is required to make 
equitable provision for loss or injury related 
to the wer effort and not otherwise ade- 
quately provided for: Provided, That in mak- 
ing provision for insurance under this sub- 
section the Administrator shall not provide 
for payments in excess of those generally 
provided for in comparable cases under in- 
surance hereafter furnished under the said 
subtitle—Insurance of title II, as amended: 
Provided further, That any money paid to 
any person by reason of insurance provided 
for under this subsection shall apply in pro 
tanto satisfaction of the claim of such per- 
son against the United States arising from 
the same loss or injury. There shall be no 
recovery of any money paid on account of 
insurance provided for the master, officers, 
or members of the crew of, or individuals 
transported on, any vessel under this sub- 
section or under subtitle—Insurance of title 
It of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as 
amended, from any person who in the judg- 
ment of the Administrator, War Shipping 
Administration, is without fault, and when 
in the judgment of the Administrator such 
recovery would defeat the purposes of bene- 
fits otherwise authorized or would be against 
equity and good conscience. The declara- 
tions, findings, and actions of or by the Ad- 
ministrator under this subsection shall be 
final and conclusive.’” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill relating to marine insurance in 
the case of certain employees of the War 
Department who suffered death, injury, 
or other casualty prior to April 23, 1943, 
as a result of marine risks.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 
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EXEMPTING THE NAVY DEPARTMENT 
FROM STATUTORY PROHIBITIONS 
AGAINST THE EMPLOYMENT OF NON- 
CITIZENS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1618) to 
exempt the Navy Department from stat- 
utory prohibitions against the employ- 
ment of noncitizens, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bil!? 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
reserving the right to object, the appro- 
priation bill for the Navy Department for 
the fiscal year 1946 contained a provision 
that none of the funds can be used to 
pay the wages or salaries of any person 
who is not a citizen of the United States. 
The Navy Department desires to take ad- 
vantage of the knowledge and sxill of 
certain scientists of former enemy coun- 
tries and to bring them here to continue 
studies in various fields of military 
science. This bill is designed to make 
that possible. I read in the press that 
the Navy has already engaged scientists 
from foreign countries, have them here 
in this country, and apparently have 
made some satisfactory arrangements for 
paying the salaries of these people, and 
therefore it seems questionable whether 
such a bill as this is necessary. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLE of New York. 
gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. VINSON. The distinguished gen- 
tleman from New York is aware of the 
fact that there is a prohibition in the 
appropriation bill that they cannot pay 
salaries unless this bill is enacted into 
law, and this is merely extending to the 
Navy Department the same right that 
the War Department enjoys today. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Perhaps the 
chairman of the committee can advise 
the House under what conditions and how 
it is possible that the Navy already has 
these scientists in this country and doing 
the work that they desire to have done? 

Mr. VINSON. I will say, Mr. Speaker, 
that I read the same article in the paper, 
and I know of no law by which the Navy 
Department can pay the salaries of these 
scientists that are brought in, because 
section 206 of the Appropriation Act pro- 
hibits it, and I doubt very seriously 
whether the Navy Department is seeking 
to pay the salaries, else, they would not 
have this bill before the House. 

Mr. COLE of New York. It is curious 
to me that the Navy would come to Con- 
gress asking permission to do this thing 
and at the same time go ahead and do the 
very thing that they seek permission to 
do. 

Mr. VINSON. When the Navy De- 
partment presented the bil] they stated 
that they were not bringing anybody here 
unless they had authority of the Con- 
gress. Of course, Mr. Speaker, the House 
should be informed of the fact that they 
cannot bring them in and pay them, and 
this is to permit these outstanding scien- 
tists to come to the country and render 
their aid and assistance in certain devel- 
opments. 

Of course, it is understood that if 
there is an American that can contrib- 
ute what the Navy Department wants 


I yield to the 
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these foreign scientists will not be 
brought in. So I hope the gentleman 
from New York will not object. He was 
present when the bill was considered and 
is as familiar with it as I am. 

Mr. COLE of New York. If the gen- 
tleman will recall, since he has raised 
that question, it is true I was present 
when the bill was first considered by 
the committee, but the action taken by 
the committee in tabling it made me 
think no further action would be taken, 
so it was with some bit of surprise that 
I found that at a subsequent meeting 
of the Committee on Naval Affairs which 
I did not attend this bill was reported. 

Mr. VINSON. If the gentleman from 
New York wants to exercise his right to 
object, of course he has the right to 
object. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Until we 
can find out just what steps the Navy 
has taken on this subject, Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5223) 
to extend temporarily the time for filing 
applications for patents, for taking 
action in the United States Patent Office 
with respect to the making of an inven- 
tion, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 


to the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. COLE of New York. Reserving 
the right to object, Mr. Speaker, this 
bill is of considerable importance and 


covers a wide variety of subjects relat- 
ing to patents. I suggest the gentleman 
from Texas undertake to explain the bill 
so that Members may be informed. 

Mr. LANHAM. The _ distinguished 
gentleman from New York is quite cor- 
rect in saying that this is an important 
bill, but its passage should be speeded 
in order to protect the patent rights of 
American citizens, some of whom are in 
the armed services and whose rights 
have been suspended by reason of the 
war. In many instances the ordinary 
terms of protecting our inventions in 
foreign countries could not possibly be 
complied with during the war. 

It also affords protection for those 
inventions of the Allies which were com- 
municated from country to country dur- 
ing the war and kept secret but used. 

The other provision of the bill is one 
that has already passed this House and 
is now pending before the Senate. That 
is with reference to proof of acts abroad 
in trying to vitiate the patents of an 
American citizen in this country. 

I hope there will be no objection. The 
hearings were attended by the author- 
ities of the War Department, of the Navy 
Department, of the Patent Office, and 
of a great many organizations in this 
country, without any objection being 
raised. They all stressed the prime im- 
portance of getting this legislation 
passed, and that unless it is passed and 
passed promptly many American inven- 
tors will lose their rights in these foreign 
countries. 


Mr. COLE of New York. May I in- 
quire of the gentleman whether this bill 
undertakes in any degree to regulate 
the patents or patentability or control 
of patents relating to atomic energy? 

Mr. LANHAM. Not to my knowledge. 
No objection on that ground was brought 
to the attention of the committee. 

Mr. STEFAN. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, did I correctly un- 
derstand the gentleman to say that this 
has the approval of the Patent Office 
and of the Patent Commissioner? 

Mr. LANHAM. It does It has the 
approval of the Patent Commissioner, 
the War Department, the Navy Depart- 
ment, and the various patent organiza- 
tions all over the country, as well as of 
inventors. They all recognized the 
necessity of speedy legislation because 
American inventors are losing their 
rights. 

Mr. STEFAN. Does the Navy Depart- 
ment approve of the bill? 

-Mr. LANHAM. I so understand. 

Mr. STEFAN. Would the gentleman 
care to say whether this has any con- 
nection with the program of sending 
certain people known as scientific intel- 
ligence people to Europe by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce? Does this bill have 
any connection with that? 

Mr. LANHAM. No. The purpose of 
this is simply to provide for those who 
in good faith have their inventions and 
could not by reason of the war file their 
applications for patents in these foreign 
countries. We are simply giving them 
the right within 6 months after the ap- 
proval of this act to file their applica- 
tions for natents in these foreign 
countries. 

Mr. STEFAN. Has the gentleman in- 
vestigated this thoroughly himself? 

Mr. LANHAM. I attended all the 
hearings. I conducted the hearings, and 
the Army, Navy, Patent Office, inventors, 
and various patent organizations all over 
the country appeared in favor of this 
bill and stressed the importance of its 
prompt enactment because of the fact 
that American inventors are losing their 
rights by further delay in the matter. 

Mr. STEFAN. Would the gentleman 
care to say whether or not this will give 
some encouragement to the movement of 
continuing international cartels? 

Mr. LANHAM. There is no purpose of 
that kind. In other words, this makes 
effective at this time patent provisions 
which are already law, but which could 
not be complied with by reason of the 
fact that the war made it impossible to 
comply with them in point of time. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my reservation of objection and 
thank the gentleman. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. That concludes the 
call of the bills on the Consent Calendar. 


AMENDING INTERSTATE COMMERCE ACT 


Mr. BOREN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
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consideration ef the bill (H. R. 2764) 
to amend section 409 of the Interstate 
Commerce Act with respect to the utiliza. 
tion by freight forwarders of the services 
of common carriers by motor vehicles, 

The Clerk read the title of the pill, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
reserving the right to object, will the 
gentleman explain the bill? 

Mr. BOREN. Mr. Speaker, the pur- 
pose of the bill as my colleague welj 
knows personally, though I realize he is 
asking for an explanation of the bill for 
the benefit of other Members, is to create 
a permanent status for the freight for- 
warders under section 4 of the Trans- 
portation Act. All during the war period 
this problem was pending before our 
committee. Because of the pressure of 
other business there were extensions of 
time of this law while we considered a 
proper solution. The time expires on 
February 16 and it becomes urgent that 
this matter be acted on by the House in 
order that the Senate may have time to 
conclude its action by that date. I may 
say to the gentleman that it is a techni- 
cal question, but one on which we finally 
agreed upon unanimously and the com- 
mittee reported the bill out unanimously 
after considerable werk together on it. 
Members from both sides of the aisle 
have very constructively worked to- 
gether on it and worked out a proper 
solution. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
believe it should be pointed out that this 
measure contains amendments which 
were offered and accepted by the com- 
mittee prior to the unanimous report of 
this bill by the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. In the begin- 
ning there was quite a division of opin- 
ion as to whether or not this legislation 
would affect line haul rates on railroads 
and operations also by other means of 
transportation. The amendments con- 
tained in the bill protect the proper in- 
terests of all forms of transportation, 
and yet, at the same time, will permit 
the freight forwarding companies to fur- 
nish the service originally intended when 
the general Transportation Act was en- 
acted—furnish those services in the 
postwar world. 

As far as I know, there is no objection 
to the bill. It has the unanimous ap- 
proval of the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, and all those 
who sat on the committee. 

I therefore withdraw my reservation 
of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 409 of the 
Interstate Commerce Act, as amended, is 
amended to read as follows: 

“UTILIZATION BY FREIGHT FORWARDERS OF 
SERVICES OF COMMON CARRIERS BY MOTOR 
VEHICLE 
“Sec. 409. (a) The Commission, after no- 

tice and opportunity for hearing— 

“(1) Shall at the earliest practicable time 
determine and by order prescribe the reason- 
able, just, and equitable terms and condi- 
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tions, including terms and conditions gov- 
erning the determination and fixing of the 
rates, charges, compensation, or divisions to 
pe paid or observed, under which freight 
forwarders subject to this part may utilize 
the services and instrumentalities of common 
carriers by motor vehicle subject to part II 
of this act, under agreements between such 
freight forwarders and common carriers in 
such manner as will be in furtherance of the 
national transportation policy declared in 


this act; and 


“(2) When it has prescribed such reason- . 


able, just, and equitable terms and condi- 
tions, shall by order specify a reasonable 
time after which subsection (b) of this sec- 
tion shall no longer be effective; and the 
order or orders issued under this paragraph 
may, if the Commission deems it to be in 
furtherance of the national transportation 
policy declared in this act, provide for the 
termination of the effectiveness of such sub- 
section (b) at different times in different 
territories or sections. 

“(b) Subject to the authority of the Com- 
mission to terminate by order the effective- 
ness of this subsection, as provided in sub- 
section (a) (2), nothing in any part of this 
act shall be construed to make it unlawful 
for freight forwarders subject to this part 
and common carriers by motor vehicle sub- 
ject to part II of this act to operate under 
joint rates or charges. The provisions of 
part II of this act shall apply with respect 
to such joint rates or charges and the divi- 
sions thereof, and with respect to the parties 
thereto, as though such joint rates or charges 
had been established under the provisions 
of such part II, and the provisions of this 
part shall not apply with respect thereto: 
Provided however, That— 

“(1) Joint rates or charges and concur- 
rences contained in tariffs heretofore filed 
with the Commission shall become effective, 
without notice, as of the date of enactment 
of this part, unless the parties thereto file 
notice with the Commission, within 30 days 
after the date of enactment of this part, 
canceling such joint rates or charges and 
concurrences; 

“(2) Joint rates or charges and concur- 
rences, contained in tariffs heretofore offered 
for filing with the Commission, but rejected 
by the Commission, shall become effective, 
without notice, as of the date of enactment 
of this part, if filed with the Commission 
within 30 days after the date of enactment 
of this part; 

“(3) Joint rates or charges and concur- 
rences, under which freight forwarders and 
common carriers by motor vehicle subject 
to part II of this act were actually operating 
on July 1, 1941, may become effective, with- 
out notice, as of the date of enactment of 
this part, if tariffs covering such joint rates 
or charges and concurrences are filed with 
the Commission within 30 days after the date 
of enactment of this part; 

“(4) No new or additional joint rate or 
charge may be established under authority 
of this subsection for service from any point 
of origin to any point of destination with 
respect to any particular commodity or class 
of traffic unless at least one rate or charge 
for service from such point of origin to such 
point of destination with respect to such 
commodity or class of traffic, established by 
an individual freight forwarder or by a 
freight forwarder jointly with a common car- 
rier by motor vehicle, is already lawfully in 
effect; but for purposes of this paragraph 
the making of a change in a joint rate or 
charge which has been established, or which 
has become effective pursuant to this subsec- 
tion, shall not be deemed to constitute the 
establishment of a new or additional joint 
rate or charge; 

“(5) Any joint rate or charge or concur- 
tence established, or which becomes effective 
pursuant to this subsection, may at any time 
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be canceled or withdrawn in accordance with 
the provisions of part II of this act; 

“(6) The filing of tariffs under paragraph 
(2) or (3) of this subsection may be in ac- 
cordance with the requirements with respect 
to the form and manner of filing tariffs in 
effect under part II of this act prior to De- 
cember 31, 1936; 

“7, For the purpose of computing the pe- 
riod of 30 days prescribed in paragraph (1), 
(2), or (3) of this subsection, the date of 
mailing by registered mail shall be deemed 
the date of filing; and 

“(8) As used in this subsection the term 
‘rates or charges’ includes classifications, 
rules, and regulations with respect thereto.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Page 1, strike out lines 7 to 9, inclusive, 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“Sec. 409. (a) (1) The Commission shall at 
the earliest practicable time determine.” 

Page 2, lines 2 and 3, strike out “rates, 
charges, compensation, or divisions” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “compensation.” 

Page 2, line 7, after “common carriers” and 
before the comma, insert “(which agreements 
may be required by the Commission to be 
subject to its approval, disapproval, or mcdi- 
fication) .” 

Page 2, line 9, strike out “act; and” and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: “act: 
Provided, That in the case of line-haul trans- 
portation between concentration points and 
break-bulk points in truckload lots, such 
terms and conditions shall not permit pay- 
ment to common carriers by motor vehicle 
of compensation which is lower than would 
be received under rates or charges established 
under part II of this act, except to the ex- 
tent that such lower compensation is found 
by the Commission to be justified by reason 
of the conditions under which the services 
and instrumentalities of common carriers by 
motor vehicle are utilized by freight forward- 
ers and the character of the services per- 
formed by common carriers by motor vehicle 
and by freight forwarders.” 

Page 2, lines 10 and 11, strike out “When 
it has prescribed such reasonable, just, and 
equitable” and insert in lieu thereof “The 
Commission, when it has prescribed such.” 

Page 2, after line 18, insert the following 
paragraphs: 

“(3) The Commission is authorized, upon 
complaint or upon its own initiative with- 
out complaint, to investigate and determine 
whether, in order to carry out the purposes 
of paragraph (1) of this subsection, any 
terms and conditions prescribed thereunder 
shoula be modified or rescinded or whether 
additional terms and conditions should be 
prescribed thereunder, and, after such in- 
vestigation, the Commission shall by order 
modifv or rescind any such terms and con- 
ditions, or prescribe additional terms and 
conditions, to the extent it finds such action 
necessary or appropriate to carry out the 
purposes of such paragraph. 

“(4) No order shall be entered under this 
subsection except after interested parties 
have been afforded reasonable opportunity 
for hearing.” 

Page 2, line 21, strike out “any part” and 
insert in lieu thereof “this part or in part 
_ 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


APPOINTMENT OF FACT-FINDING BOARDS 
TO INVESTIGATE LABOR DISPUTES 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House resolve itself into 
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the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 4908) to 
provide for the appointment of fact- 
finding boards to investigate labor dis- 
putes seriously affecting the national 
public interest, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the motion is agreed to. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, a point of order. I make the 
point of order that there is no quorum 
present. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has al- 
ready announced that the motion was 
agreed to that the House resolve itseif 
into the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. But 
we have not gone into the Committee of 
the Whole. The Speaker is still in the 
chair, and as long as the Speaker is in 
the chair, we are in the House. I make 
the point of order that there is no 
quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman 
desire to object to the vote on the 
ground that a quorum is not present? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
prefer not to. I prefer to make the 
point that there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is en- 
tirely justified in saying that the House 
is in Committee of the Whole, because 
the Chair put the motion, but if the 
gentleman desires to have a roll-call vote, 
on the ground that there is no quorum 
present, the Chair will entertain that. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I will 
do that if that is necessary, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Would it be in 
order for the gentleman to ask unani- 
mous consent that the motion previously 
entered be vacated, so that he could 
make a point of order that a quorum is 
not present? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has 
objected to the vote on the ground that 
a quorum is not present. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I object to the vote on the 
ground that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion of the gentleman from West 
Virginia that the House resolve itseif 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts 
objects to the vote on the ground that a 
quorum is not present. Evidently no 
quorum is present. 

The roll call is automatic. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant-at-Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 362, nays 6, answered “pres- 
ent” 2, not voting 60, as follows: 


[Roll No. 18] 
YEAS—362 

Abernethy Andresen, Barden 
Adams August H. Barrett, Wye. 
Allen, Dl. Andrews, Ala. Bates, Ky. 
Allen, La. Andrews, N.Y. Beall 
Almond Angell Bell 
Andersen, Arends Bender 

H. Carl Auchincloss Bennet, N. Y. 


Anderson, Calif.Baldwin, N.Y. Bennett, Mo. 
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Biemiller 
Bishop 
Blackney 
Bland 
Bolton 
Bonner 
Boren 
Boykin 
Brooks 
Brown, Ga. 
Brown, Ohio 
Bryson 
Buck 
Buffett 
Bulwinkle 
Bunker 
Burch 
Burgin 
Butler 
Byrne, N. Y. 
Byrnes, Wis. 
Camp 
Campbell 
Carison 
Carnahan 
Case, N. J. 
Case, 8. Dak. 
Celler 
Chapman 
Chelf 
Chenoweth 
Chiperfield 
Church 
Clark 
Clason 
Clements 
Clevenger 
Cochran 
Cole, Kans. 
Cole, Mo. 
Cole, N. Y¥. 
Colmer 
Combs 
Cooper 
Corbett 
Cox 
Cravens 
Cunningham 
Curtis 
D’Alesandro 
Daughton, Va. 
Davis 
De Lacy 
Delaney, 
James J. 
D'Ewart 
Dirksen 
Dolliver 
Domengeaux 
Dondero 


Doughton, N. C.Kee 


Douglas, Calif. 
Douglas, Ill. 
Doyle 
Durham 
Dworshak 
Farthman 
Eaton 
Elliott 
Ellis 
Fllsworth 
Elsaesser 
Elston 
Eng’'e, Calif. 
Ervin 
Fallon 
Feighan 
Fellows 
Fenton 
Fernandez 
Flannagan 
Flood 
Fogarty 
Folger 
Forand 
Gallagher 
Gamble 
Gardner 
Gary 
Gathings 
Gavin 
Gearhart 
Gibson 
Gifford 
Gillespie 
Gillette 
Giliie 
Goodwin 
Gordon 
Gorski 
Gossett 
Graham 
Granahan 
Granger 
Grant, Ala. 


McMillan, S.C. 
McMillen, Ill. 
Madden 
Mahon 
Maloney 
Manasco 
Mansfield, 
Mont. 
Mansfield, Tex. 
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Grant, Ind. Martin, Iowa 
Gregory Martin, Mass. 
Griffiths Mason 
Gross May 
Gwinn, N. Y. Merrow 
Gwynne, Iowa. Michener 
Hagen Miller, Calif. 
Hale Miller, Nebr. 
Hall, Mills 

Edwin Arthur Monroney 
Hall, Morgan 

Leonard W. Mundt 
Halleck Murdock 
Hancock Murphy 
Hare Murray, Tenn. 
Harless, Ariz. Murray, Wis. 
Harris Neely 
Hartley Norblad 
Havenner Norrell 
Hays O’Brien, Tl. 

. Hébert O'Brien, Mich. 
Hedrick O'Hara 
Heffernan O'Konski 
Hendricks O'Neal! 

Henry Outland 
Herter Pace 
Heselton Patman 
Hess Patrick 
Hill Patterson 
Hinshaw Peterson, Fla. 
Hobbs Peterson, Ga. 
Hoch Pfeifer 
Hoeven Phiibin 
Hofiman Phillips 
Holifield Picket 
Holmes, Mass. Pittenger 
Holmes, Wash. Poage 
Hook Price, Fla. 
Hope Price, Ill. 
Horan Priest 
Howell Quinn, N. Y. 
Huber Rabaut 
Hull Rabin 
Izac Ramey 
Jackson Randoiph 
Jarman Rankin 
Jenkins Rayfiel 
Jennings Recce, Tenn. 
Jensen Reed, Il. 
Johnson, Calif. Rees, Kans, 
Johnson,Ind. Rich 
Johnson, Richards 
Luther A. Riley 
Johnson, Robertson, 
Lyndon B. N. Dak. 
Jones Robertson, Va. 
Jonkman Robinson, Utah 
Judd Robsion, Ky. 
Kean Rockwell 
Kearney Rodgers, Pa. 
Roe, Md. 
Keefe Roe, N. Y. 
Kefauver Rogers, Fla. 
Kelley, Pa. Rogers, Mass. 
Kelly, Il. Rogers, N. Y. 
Kerr Rooney 
Kilburn Rowan 
Kilday Russell 
King Sadowski 
Kinzer Sasscer 
Kirwan Schwabe, Mo. 
Knutson Schwabe, Okla. 
Kunkel Scrivner 
LaFollette Shafer 
Landis Sharp 
Lane Sheppard 
Lanham Short 
Larcade Sikes 
Latham Simpson, Il. 
Lea Simpson, Pa. 
LeCompte Slaughter 
LeFevre Smith, Maine 
Lemke Smith, Ohio 
Lesinski Smith, Va. 
Lewis Smith, Wis. 
Link Somers, N. Y. 
Luce Sparkman 
Ludlow Spence 
Lyle Syvringer 
Lynch Starkey 
McConnell Stefan 
McCormack Stevenson 
McDonough Stockman 
McGehee Sullivan 
McGregor Sumner, Til. 
McKenzie Sumners, Tex. 


Taber 

Talbot 

Talle 

Tarver 
Taylor 

Thom 
Thomas, N. J. 
Thomas, Tex. 
Thomason 


Tibbott Walter Winstead 
Tolan Wasielewski Winter 
Torrens Weaver Wolcott 
Towe Weichel Wolfenden, Pa. 
Traynor West Wolverton, N. J. 
Trimble White Wood 
Vinson Whitten Woodhouse 
Voorhis, Calif. Whittington Woodruff 
Vorys, Ohio Wickersham Worley 
Vursell Wigglesworth Zimmerman 
Wadsworth Wilson 
NAYS—6 

Bailey Green Ryter 
Eberharter Resa Savage 

ANSWERED “PRESENT’’—2 

Kopplemann Sabath 

NOT VOTING—60 

Arnold Curley McGlinchey 
Baldwin,Md. Dawson Marcantonio 
Barrett, Pa. Delaney, Mathews 
Barry John J. Morrison 
Bates, Mass. Dingell Norton 
Beckworth Drewry O'Toole 
B‘oom Engel, Mich. Ploeser 
Bradley, Mich. Fisher Plumley 
Bradley, Pa.- Fuller Powell 
Brehm Fulton Rains 
Brumbaugh Geelan Reed, N. Y. 
Buckley Gerlach Rivers 
Canfield Gore Rizley 
Cannon, Fia. Hand Sheridan 
Cannon, Mo. Harness,Ind. Snyder 
Clippinger Hart Stewart 
Coffee Healy Stigler 
Cooley Johnson, Il. Sundstrom 
Courtney Johnson, Okla. Welch 
Crawford Keogh 
Crosser McCowen 


So the motion was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

General pairs until further notice: 

Mrs. Norton with Mr. Arnold. 

Mr. Keogh with Mr. Bradley of Michigan. 

Mr. Morrison with Mr. Crawford. 

Mr. Dingell with Mr. McCowen. 

Mr. Healy with Mr. Fuller. 

Mr. Bloom with Mr. Harness of Indiana. 

Mr. O’Toole with Mr. Brumbaugh. 

Mr. Rivers with Mr. Johnson of Illinois. 

Mr. Buckley with Mr. Fulton. 

Mr. Courtney with Mr. Ploeser. 

Mr. Gore with Mr. Reed of New York. 

Mr. McGlinchey with Mr. Rizley. 

Mr. Sheridan with Mr. Welch. 

Mr. John J. Delaney with Mr. Plumley. 

Mr. Drewry with Mr. Sundstrom. 

Mr. Hart with Mr. Canfield. 

Mr. Cannon of Missouri with Mr. Engel of 
Michigan. 

Mr. Baldwin of Maryland with Mr. Brehm. 

Mr. Coffee with Mr. Gerlach. 


Mr. HOLIFIELD changed his vote from 
“no” to “aye.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 4908, with 
Mr. O’Neat in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time for gen- 
eral debate has expired. 

The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 


cited as the “Labor Fact-Finding Boards 
Act.” 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out all after 
the enacting clause and insert as a sub- 
stitute the text of the bill H. R. 5262. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the amendment, 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Case of South Dakota moves to strike 
out all after the enacting clause of the bill 
H. R. 4908, and insert the following: 


“SHORT TITLE 


“SECTION 1. That this act may be cited as 
the ‘Labor Disputes Act, 1946.’ 


“DECLARATION OF POLICY 


“Sec. 2. It is declared to be the policy of 
the United States that labor disputes affect. 
ing the public interest should be settleq 
fairly and, so far as possible, without inter. 
ruption or delay in the production and dis. 
tribution necessary to the public interest, 
and to that end it is the duty of both em. 
ployers and employees to bargain in good 
faith. The right of labor to organize anq 
bargain collectively with employers is one 
of the cornerstones of competitive enterprise, 
The processes of such bargaining must be 
protected and strengthened. Government is 
no less the guardian of the general welfare 
than of individual freedom. In a complex 
society warfare in one section of industry, 
affects many others. 

“Government decision should not be sub- 
stituted for free agreement, but govern- 
mental machinery to promote peaceful set- 
tlement of disputes should be improved. 
Demands of either labor or management 
should be kept within the bounds of reason 
and fairness, and both sides must recognize 
the rights of the general public. 

“The desired end of bargaining between 
management and labor is a contract, Once 
that contract is made, it.must be equally 
binding and enforceable on both parties. 
Free collective bargaining and contracts re- 
sulting therefrom must not be nullified or 
destroyed by resort on either side to willful 
violence or unlawful possession, obstruction, 
or destruction of property. Collective bar- 
gaining requires that labor be on one side of 
the table and management on the other. 
The separate positions, responsibilities, 
duties, powers, and rights of labor and man- 
agement must be maintained. 

“Legislation has heretofore been enacted to 
guarantee the right of collective bargaining. 
It is equally important that legislation be 
enacted to protect the rights of labor, in- 
dustry, and the general public im the proc- 
esses of collective bargaining. Wrongful and 
unlawful conduct on either side is destruc- 
tive of collective bargaining; and conduct 
in pursuit of objectives that are not proper 
and legitimate objectives of collective bar- 
gaining and which are detrimental to the 
interests of the general public are likewise 
destructive of collective bargaining. The use 
of force, violence, and compulsion are Cce- 
clared to be against public policy, as they 
violate the principles of freedom and self- 
government upon which our Government 
was formed and the purposes for which it 
was founded. 

“To aid in the voluntary and expeditious 
settlement of labor disputes affecting the 
public interest, therefore, there are hereby 
established additional facilities and proce- 
dures for the application of collective bar- 
gaining, conciliation, mediation, and arbi- 
tration. 


“LABOR-MANAGEMENT MEDIATION BOARD 


“Sec. 3. (a) Membership: There is hereby 
created in the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment a board to be known as the ‘Labor- 
Management Mediation Board’ (in this act 
called the Board), which shall be composed 
of six or more members appointed by the 
President, as the President from time to 
time finds that the work of the Board re- 
quires. The Board shall consist of a number 
of members representative of employers, 4 
like number representative of employees, and 
a number of disinterested members repre- 
sentative of the public (in this act called, 
respectively, employer members, employee 
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members, and public members). The Presi- 
dent shall appoint, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, a Chairman, a 
Vice Chairman, and Secretary of the Board 
from among the public members. The terms 
of the first Chairman, Vice Chairman, and 
Secretary shall begin as soon as they qualify, 
and expire as designated by the President at 
the time of nomination, one on February 1, 
1948, one on February 1, 1949, and one on 
February 1, 1950. The terms of Office of all 
successors shall expire 3 years after the ex- 
piration of the terms for which their prede- 
cessors were appointed; but any member ap- 
pointed to fill a vacancy occurring prior to 
the expiration of the term for which his 
predecessor was appointed shall be appointed 
only for the unexpired term of his prede- 
cessor. The President is also authorized to 
appoint such number of alternate public 
members, alternate employer members, and 
alternate employee members as he deems ap- 
propriate, subject to salary Appropriations 
approved by the Congress. Upon designation 
by the Chairman, an alternate member may 
serve upon the panels provided for in sec- 
tion 6, and may serve as a substitute for any 
absent regular member in the same repre- 
sentative group, with full power to act as a 
regular member of the Board, 

“(b) Terms and salaries: The members 
and alternate members, other than the 
Chairman and Vice Chairman, shall be ap- 
pointed for such terms and shall receive such 
compensation for their services as the Presi- 
dent shall, from time to time, determine. 
The Chairman shall receive compensation at 
the rate of $12,000 per annum; the Vice 
Chairman and the Secretary shall receive 
compensation at the rate of $10,000 per 
annum, 

“(c) Meetings: The Board shall meet on 
call of the Chairman or on the written re- 
quest of a majority of the Board filed with 
the Secretary. In the absence of the Chair- 
man of the Board, the Vice Chairman shall 
be authorized to act as Chairman. The 
Chairman shall designate some public mem- 
ber or alternate public member of the Board 
to act as Chairman in the absence of both 
the Chairman and Vice Chairman. Two 
members or alternate members from each 
representative group shall constitute a 
quorum of the Board. The Board shall have 
an Official seal which shall be judicially 
noticed. 

“(d) Organization powers: The Board is 
authorized to employ and fix the Compensa- 
tion of such officers and employees not other- 
wise provided for, as may be necessary, with- 
in appropriations made therefor by the Con- 
gress. The Board may establish or utilize 
such regional, local, or other agencies and 
utilize such voluntary and uncompensated 
services and, with the approval of the Presi- 
dent, the services and facilities of, such other 
departments and agencies of the Government 
as may from time to time be needed. The 
Board may delegate to any public member 
or alternate public member or to an execu- 
tive secretary such administrative duties re- 
lating to the internal management of the 
Board's affairs as it may deem appropriate. 

“(e) Office of the Board: The principal 
office of the Board shall be in the District of 
Columbia, but it may meet and exercise any 
or all of its powers in any other place. 

“(f) The National Mediation Board created 
by the Railway Labor Act, as amended by the 
act approved June 21, 1934 (Public, No. 442, 
73d Cong.), shall hereafter be known as the 
National Carrier Mediation Board. 

“DUTIES OF LABOR AND MANAGEMENT 

“Sec. 4. (a) Employers, employees, and 
their respective representatives shall have 
the following duties in the public interest: 

(1) Duty of employer: It shall be the duty 
of an employer to refrain from conducting a 
lock-out until after the expiration of 5 days 
from the date on which such employer or 
his representative has given to the Chair- 
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man of the Board the written notice of his 
intention so to do, containing a statement 
of his reasons for such intended lock-out; 
and if the Board within such 5 days assumes 
jurisdiction of the dispute, it shall be the 
duty of the employer to refrain from con- 
ducting the intended lock-out until after 
the expiration of 30 days from the date of 
the notice. 

“(2) Duty of employees: It shall be the 
duty of employees of an employer to refrain 
from striking until after the expiration of 
5 days from the date on which they, or their 
representatives, have given to the Chairman 
of the Board written notice of their inten- 
tion so to do, containing a statement of their 
reasons for such intended strike; and if 
within such 5 days the Board assumes juris- 
diction of the dispute, it shall be the duty 
of the employees to refrain from striking 
until after the expiration of 30 days from the 
date of the notice. 

“(3) It shall be the duty both of em- 
ployers, their employees, and their respective 
representatives, to withhold giving the no- 
tices provided for in this section until after 
other available conciliation and mediation 
procedures have been attempted, and the no- 
tices shall state what has been tried. 

“(b) For the purposes of this section ‘em- 
ployer’ does not include any person who reg- 
ularly has in his employ less than 50 indi- 
viduals. 


“JURISDICTION OF THE BOARD 


“Sec. 5. The Chairman, Vice Chairman, 
and Secretary shall determine, in the case 
of any labor dispute (excluding any matter 
coming within the purview of the Railway 
Labor Act), whether such labor dispute is 
one which substantially affects the public 
interest and cannot be expeditiously adjusted 
by collective bargaining. If they so deter- 
mine, the Board shall have jurisdiction of 
the dispute. 


“PROCEDURE FOR MEDIATION 


“Sec. 6. After the Board has taken juris- 
diction of a dispute, the Board, under the 
direction of the Chairman, shali make every 
reasonable effort to assist the parties to ad- 
just and settle the dispute and make agree- 
ments for that purpose. To such end, the 
Board may utilize, and the Chairman may 
designate, a mediation panel consisting ex- 
clusively of disinterested persons representa- 
tive of the public, or consisting of one or 
more persons representative of employers, a 
like number representative of employees, and 
a disinterested person or persons representa- 
tive of the public The persons designated 
may be members of the Board, alternate 
members of the Board, or other persons 
named by the Board. The chairman or me- 
diation panel may at. any time request the 
parties to a dispute to negotiate by collective 
bargaining or to meet with any representa- 
tives of the Board. 


“VOLUNTARY ARBITRATION 


“Sec. 7. In the event a dispute is not 
settled by collective bargaining or by media- 
tion under section 6, the chairman of the 
mediation panel shall endeavor to induce the 
parties to the dispute voluntarily to sub- 
mit their differences to arbitration. If the 
parties consent to such arbitration, they shall 
file with the Board a notice of the agreement 
to arbitrate the dispute. The award of the 
arbitrator shall be filed with the Board and 
shall be binding upon all parties consenting 
to such arbitration. 


“MAINTENANCE OF STATUS QUO 


“Sec. 8. (a) After the Board has taken ju- 
risdiction of a dispute as provided in section 
6, the Chairman, in order to effectuate the 
purposes of this act, shall have the power 
to issue an order (1) requiring any person to 
refrain or cease and desist from calling, or 
assisting in any manner, a strike arising out 
of such dispute; or (2) requiring the em- 
ployer, who is involved in the dispute, to 
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refrain or cease and desist from practices 
which change the situation existing at the 
time the dispute arose, or which by chang- 
ing an existing situation which led to the 
dispute and which the Chairman deems shall 
be prejudicial to the prompt settlement of 
the dispute. No order of the Chairman or 
process of any court under this act shall re- 
quire an individual employee to render labor 
or services without his consent nor shall any 
provision of such order or process be con- 
strued to make the refusal to work of an in- 
dividual employee a violation of such order 
or process or otherwise an illegal act. 

“(b) Such order shall be effective for such 
period as the Chairman shall determine, but 
shall in no event be effective for a longer 
period than 30 days from the date on which 
the Board took jurisdiction. 

“(c) The Attorney General, at the request 
of the Chairman, shall petition any district 
court of the United States, in any State or in 
the District of Columbia, or the United 
States court of any Territory or possession, 
within the jurisdiction of which any person 
to whom an order is directed resides, trans- 
acts business, or is found, for the enforce- 
ment of such order, and for appropriate tem- 
porary relief or restraining order. Upon the 
filing of such petition, the court shall have 
jurisdiction of the proceedings, and shall 
have power to grant such temporary relief or 
restraining order as it deems just and proper, 
and to make and enter a decree enforcing the 
order of the Chairman. Notice or process of 
the court’ under this sectioi:' may be served 
in any judicial district, either personally or 
by leaving a copy thereof at the residence or 
principal office or place of business of the per- 
son to be served. Petitions filed under this 
section shall be heard with all possible ex- 
pedition. The judgment and decree of the 
court shall be subject to review by the appro- 
priate circuit court of appeals, or by the 
United States Court of Appeals for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia in the case of a judgment 
of the District Court of the United States for 
the District of Columbia, and by the Supreme 
Court of the United States upon writ of cer- 
tiorari. 

“(d) When granting temporary relief or 
restraining order, or making or entering a 
decree enforcing an order of the Chairman, 
as provided in this section, the jurisdiction 
of courts sitting in equity shall not be limited 
by the act entitled ‘An act to amend the 
Judicial Code, to define and limit the juris- 
diction -f courts sitting in equity, and for 
other purposes’, approved March 23, 1932, 
except that sections 11 and 12 of such act 
shall apply in cases of contempt. 


“REGULATIONS OF THE BOARD 


“Sec. 9. The Board shall have authority, in 
conformity with the provisions of this act, 
from time to time to make, amend, and 
rescind regulations providing appropriate 
procedures for carrying out the powers vested 
in it. 


“MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 


“Sec. 10. Binding effect of collective-bar- 
gaining contracts: All collective-bargaining 
contracts shall be mutually and equally bind- 
ing and enforceable either at law or in equity 
against each of the parties thereto, any other 
law to the contrary notwithstanding. In the 
event of a breach of any such contract or of 
any agreement contained in such contract by 
either party thereto, then, in addition to any 
other rerhedy or remedies existing either in 
law or equity, a suit for damages for such 
breach or for injunctive relief in equity may 
be maintained by the other party or parties 
in any United States district court having 
jurisdiction of the parties. If the defendant 


against whom action is sought to be com- 
menced and maintained is a labor organiza- 
tion, such action may be filed in the United 
States district court of any district where: 
any officer of such labor organization resiuecs 
or may be found, 
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“Sec. 11. Violence and intimidation: (a) It 
shall be unlawful for any person, by the use 
of force or violence or threats thereof, to 
prevent or to attempt to prevent any individ- 
ual from quitting or continuing in the em- 
ployment of, or from accepting or refusing 
employment by, any employer, or from enter- 
ing or leaving any place of employment of 
such employer. The district courts of the 
United States shall have jurisdiction, not- 
withstanding the act of March 23, 1932, en- 
titled ‘An act to amend the Judicial Code and 
to define and limit the jurisdiction of courts 
sitting in equity, and for other purposes’, to 
enjoin violations and threatened violations 
of any of the provisions of this section, and 
by appropriate order or decree to compel com- 
pliance with such provisions. Any individ- 
ual who violates any of the provisions of this 
section shall on and after such violation cease 
to have, and cease to be entitled to, the status 
of an employee for the purposes of sections 7, 
8, and 9 of the National Labor Relations Act, 
or the status of a representative for the pur- 
poses of such act. 

“(b) An employee whom a preponderance 
of the testimony taken (in appropriate pro- 
ceedings before the National Labor Relations 
Board) shows has willfully engaged in vio- 
lence, intimidation, or unlawful destruction 
or seizure of property in connection with a 
labor dispute involving his employer, or in 
connection with any organizational activi- 
ties of a labor organization among employees 
of his employer, shall not be entitled to rein- 
statement by, or any back pay from, such 
employer under section 10 of the National 
Labor Relations Act. 

“Sec. 12. Supervisory employees: (a) As 
used in this section the term ‘supervisory 
employee’ means an employee whose duties 
include— 

“(1) the direction or supervision of the 
activities of other employees; or 

“(2) the computation of the pay of other 
employees; or 

“(3) the determination of the time worked 
by other employees, or the supervision or 
administration of the factors on the basis 
of which the pay of other employees is com- 
puted; 

“but does not include any employee within 
the purview of the Railway Labor Act. 

“(b) Hereafter no supervisory employee 
shall have the status of an ‘employee’ for 
the purposes of sections 7, 8, and 9 of the 
National Labor Relations Act. 

“Sec. 13. Boycott and so forth: (a) It 
shall be unlawful (1) by means of a con- 
certed refusal to use, handle, or otherwise 
deal with articles or materials produced or 
manufactured by any person, to induce or 
require or to attempt to induce or require 
another person to recognize, deal with, com- 
ply with the demands of, or employ mem- 
bers of, any labor organization; or (2) by 
means of a concerted refusal to use, handle, 
or otherwise deal with articles or materials 
purchased, produced, manufactured, or used 
by an employer, to induce or require or to 
attempt to induce or require such employer 
to recognize, deal with, comply with the de- 
mancs of, or employ members of, one labor 
organization instead of another labor or- 
ganization with which such employer has an 
applicable collective-bargaining ag eement. 

“(b) The district courts of the United 
States shall have jurisdiction, notwithstand- 
ing the act of March 23, 1932, entitled ‘An act 
to amend the Judicial Code and to define 
and limit the jurisdiction of courts sitting in 
equity, and for other purposes,’ to enjoin 
violations and threatened violations of any 
of the provisions of this section. Any indi- 
vidual who violates any of the provisions of 
this section shall on and after such viola- 
tion cease to have, and cease to be entitied 
to, the status of an employee for the purposes 
of sections 7, 8, and 9 of the National Labor 
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Relations Act, or the status of a representa- 
tive for the purposes of such act. 

“Sec. 14. Definitions: As used in this act— 

“(a) ‘Person’ means an individual, part- 
nership, association, corporation, business 
trust, or any organized group of persons. 

“(b) The terms ‘employer,’ ‘employee,’ 
‘representative,’ ‘labor organization,’ and 
‘labor dispute’ shall have the same meaning 
as in section 2 of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act. 

“Sec. 15. If any part of this act shall be 
held unconstitutional, it shall not affect the 
validity of the remaining provisions of the 
act. 

“Sec. 16. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated out of the Treasury any sums 
necessary to the purposes of this act not 
otherwise appropriated.” 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota (inter- 
rupting the reading of the amendment). 
Mr. Chairman, in view of the fact that 
the bill has been printed and discussed 
heretofore, in the interest of saving time, 
I am willing to ask unanimous consent 
that the further reading of the amend- 
ment be dispensed with and that it be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Dakota? 

Mr. BAILEY and Mr. HOOK objected. 

The Clerk continued the reading of 
the amendment. 

Mr. BAILEY (interrupting the reading 
of the amendment). Mr. Chairman, I 
have an amendment to offer to section 1. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will com- 
plete the reading of the amendment, and 
then it will be open for amendment after 
the gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. 
CasE] has been recognized. 

The Clerk concluded the reading of the 
amendment. 

AN INESCAPABLE ISSUE 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, once in a while inescapable 
issues come before the country. Today 
is one such time. The morning’s paper 
features as its first headline that two 
additional walk-outs send the Nation’s 
total of idle to 1,400,000. The story be- 
low the headline speaks of the slow 
strangulation of industry, the paralysis 
which is creeping across the country. 
Many might like to postpone or avoid 
the issues that confront us in the ques- 
tion here before us, but responsibility is 
inescapable because it exists in the very 
condition that prevails in the country 
today. 

When the war was concluded every- 
body assumed that then we would try 
to get back to normal peacetime produc- 
tion. It does not require any recitation 
from me to show what the condition in 
the country is today. The very fact that 
this issue before us today is the top 
item of conversation and comment 
wherever you go, on the radio, and in 
the press, is evidence of the inescapabil- 
ity of the issue and its fundamental 
character. 

The bill that is before us by the rule 
which was adopted last week seeks, pri- 
marily, to do about three things: 

First; it seeks to strengthen and con- 
tinue the processes of collective bargain- 
ing. It seeks to provide an opportunity 
for the process of negotiation and media- 
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tion to be completed without resort to 
strikes or lock-outs, without costly inter- 
ruptions in wages and production, 

Second, it seeks to establish a mutual 
responsibility when the collective-bar. 
gaining process has resulted in a con. 
tract. 

The third aim is to attain peacefy 
procedures for our industrial operations 
in this country by discouraging and mak. 
ing unlikely and unprofitable the use of 
force and violence. 

These are the basic things in the bill, 
As we proceed in the debate I assume 
that many Members will want to apply 
their intelligence to this particular phase 
of the question or that; and if some of 
you feel that you are called upon to 
voice a little criticism, or even abuse of 
me personally, that is not going to hurt 
my feelings. I have served in this House 
long enough to respect the integrity ang 
good judgment and the intelligence of 
the individual Members and their in- 
terest in the welfare of the districts they 
represent. But I wish every Member of 
the House might read the correspond- 
ence that has come to me since this bill, 
H. R. 5262, has been before the country, 
The theme which runs through it over 
and over again is: This is the first ray 
of hope we have seen that Congress will 
confront the fundamental problem fac- 
ing the country today. We cannot es- 
cape it. The Gallup poll said that in its 
survey of public opinion in the country 
twice as many people placed labor legis- 
lation first as the issue which would con- 
front us in the congressional elections 
next fall. As we proceed here, let us 
try to be dispassionate. Let us consider 
amendments carefully. Under the par- 
liamentary situation existing we can go 
into the whole field and adopt a measure 
that will express the intent and the will 
of the Congress. I am not saying this 
is a perfect bill, but the very fact that 
we propose to attack the problem appar- 
ently has caught the fancy of the coun- 
try. The people want us to do some- 
thing about strikes. 

Mr. Chairman, men may quibble about 
a word here and there, but fundamen- 
tally the bill presented by the rule offers 
an opportunity for the Congress to say 
that here in the United States we are 
going to solve the problems of a democ- 
racy in operation. We have been giving 
a great deal of effort to setting up an 
international world order that will pre- 
serve peace and make it possible for the 
nations of the world to live together. 
Here we have an opportunity to try to 
set our own house in order, to provide 
a condition where management and 
labor can live together and work to- 
gether for the common good. 

I hope in that spirit we may approach 
the debate ahead of us and proceed with 
the perfecting and adoption of the bill 
H. R. 5262, which I have offered as 4 
substitute amendment for the committee 
bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from South Dakota has ex- 
pired. 

Mr.CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I offer a 
preferential motion. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. CELLER moves that the Committee do 
now rise and report the bill H. R. 4908 back 
+o the House with their recommendation that 
che enacting clause be stricken out. 


The CHAIRMAN. Is the gentleman 
opposed to the bill? 

Mr. CELLER. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man desire recognition for 5 minutes? 

Mr. CELLER. I do. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 
recognized. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, this 
motion gives the members of the Com- 
mittee an opportunity to defeat both 
the Norton bill and the Case bill. To my 
mind the Norton bill is bad and the Case 
bill is far worse because it takes away 
from labor, the Case bill, the right to 
strike. It shackles all workmen through- 
out the length and breadth of the land 
and would bring us back to the Danbury 
Hatters case days where an action was 
brought against the union and the mem- 
bers of the union, bankrupting the union 
as well as every member of that union. 
As the result of the tragedy of the Dan- 
bury Hatters case and similar cases 
where injunction broke labor’s back we 
developed in this Congress remedial leg- 
islation like the Norris-LaGuardia Act 
and the Wagner Act; but the passage of 
the Case bill would destroy all the bene- 
fits of those acts and turn the hands of 
the clock backward. 

I may say that the authors of the Case 
bill have the Marie Antoinette mind. 
They would say to labor, “If you have not 
bread, eat cake.” They would take us 
back to those old days of the indiscrim- 
inate use of labor injunctions and the 
yellow-dog contracts. They would make 
two classes in this country, the herren- 
volk, the master class, and the slaven- 
volk, words Hitler used, the slave class, as 
between the employers and the em- 
ployees. Workers would be entirely at 
the mercy of industry. The rigtit to 
strike would be rendered a nullity. 

If you are worried a bit about the 
strikes now, reflect but a moment and 
then you will realize that only because of 
strikes and the right to strike were we 
able to do away with child labor, were 
we able to do away with arduous hours for 
women in industry, do away with 12- 
hour day in the coal pits and steel works. 
Only because of the specter of strikes 
hanging over the employer and the eco- 
nomic Bourbons of the Nation—and 
there are many among us here today who 
are economic Bourbons—were we able to 
Wrest from management and capital 
social security and unemployment com- 
pensation, and only because of strikes 
were we able to get those boons for labor 
that we have. I do not advocate strikes 
as such. But I do not want the strike 
weapon taken from labor. It is labor’s 
bill of ~ights. 

Mr. LYNCH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentle- 
Man from New York. 

, Mr. LYNCH. Is it not a fact that the 

Case bill was introduced the day after 
the report of the Labor Committee and 
that no report at all was had on it? 
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Mr. CELLER. That is the correct sit- 
uation, and it is most anomalous that we 
should be treated like babes in the woods 
and it is to be expected of us that we are 
to swallow a bill like the Case bill without 
any mature deliberation or considera- 
tion, without it even being referred or 
being considered by a committee of this 
House. That in and of itself argues ill 
for the Case bill. I hope, therefore, that 
my motion will prevail and that the bill 
will be referred back to the House with 
the enacting clause stricken therefrom. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from New York. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. CELLER) there 
were—ayes 42, noes 130. 

So the motion was rejected. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
a substitute amendment to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
South Dakota {Mr. Case). 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. ADAMs as a sub- 
stitute for the Case amendment: 

“That the Congress hereby declares that 
the objectives of this act are to avoid and 
diminish strikes and other forms of indus- 
trial strife or unrest, which have the intent 
or the necessary effect of burdening, or ob- 
structing commerce, and to aid in attaining 
increased prosperity by achievifig the highest 
degree of production at wages assuring a 
steadily advancing standard of living, by 
encouraging the acceptance of collective bar- 
gaining and voluntary conciliation, media- 
tion, and arbitration agreements, thereby 
disposing of controversies between labor and 
Management by peaceful means and dis- 
couraging avoidable strife through strikes 
and lock-outs. 


“DEFINITIONS 


“Src. 2. When used in this act— 

“(1) The term ‘commerce’ means trade, 
traffic, commerce, transportation, or com- 
munication among the several States, or be- 
tween the District of Columbia or any Ter- 
ritory of the United States and any State or 
other Territory, or between any foreign 
country and any State, Territory, or the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, or ‘thin the District of 
Columbia or any Territory or between points 
in the same State but through any other 
State or: any Territory or the District of 
Columbia or any foreign country. 

“(2) The term ‘affecting commerce’ means 
in commerce, or burdening or obstructing 
commerce, or having led or tending to lead 
to a labor dispute burdening or obstructing 
commerce or the free flow of commerce. 

“(3) The term ‘labor controversy’ includes 
any disagreement, or any dispute concerning 
terms, tenure, or conditions of employment 
or concerning the association or representa- 
tion of persons in negotiating, fixing, main- 
taining, changing, or seeking to arrange 
terms or conditions of employment, regard- 
less of whether the contestants or disputants 
stand in the proximate relation of employer 
and employee; but the term shall not include 
any matter subject to the provisions of the 
Railway Labor Act, as amended (44 Stat. 577, 
48 Stat. 1185, 49 Stat. 1189), or title X of the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1936, as amended 
(52 Stat. 965). 

“(4) The term ‘employer’ includes any 
person acting in the interest of an employer, 
directly or indirectly, but shall not include 
the United States, or any State or political 
subdivision thereof, or any person subject 
to the Railway Labor Act, as amended from 
time to time, or any labor organization 
(other than when acting as an employer), or 
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anyone acting in the capacity of officer or 
agent of such labor organization. 

“(5) The term ‘employee’ shall include any 
employee, and shall not be limited to the 
employees of a particular employer, and 
shall include any ‘ndiviriual whose work has 
ceased as a consequence of, or in connection 
with, any current labor controversy or be- 
cause of any unfair labor practice, and who 
has not obtained any other regular and sub- 
stantially equivalent employment, but shall 
not include any individual employed as an 
agricultural laborer, or in the domestic serv- 
ice of any iamily or person at his home, or 
any individual employed by his parent or 
spouse. 

“(6) The term ‘representatives’ includes 
any individual or labor organization. 

“(7) The term ‘labor organization’ means 
any organization of any kind, or any agency 
or employee representation committee or 
pian, in which employees participate and 
which exists for the purpose, in whole or in 
part, of dealing with employers, concerning 
grievances, labor controversies, wages, rates 
of pay, hours of employment, or conditions 
of work. 


“CENTRALIZATION OF LABOR FUNCTIONS 


“Sec. 3. It is the intent of Congress that 
the Department of Labor and the United 
States Board of Arbitration shall be the only 
agencies of the Feceral Government to en- 
gage in the conciliation, mediation, and arbi- 
tration of labor controversies as defined in 
this act: Provided, That nothing in this sec- 
tion shall prohibit or limit the National La- 
bor Relations Board from attempting to 
settle any labor controversy pending before 
it. 

“BOARDS OF INQUIRY 


“Sec. 4. The President is hereby empow- 
ered to create and appoint special boards of 
inquiry to hear the facts and issues respect- 
ing any labor controversy to the end that the 
factual argument of each party to the con- 
troversy imay be made available to th public, 
whenever he deems such action desirable in 
furtherance of the objectives of this act: 
Provided, however, That the appointment of 
such board of inquiry shall not otherwise 
interfere with any action undertaken or to 
be undertaken by either party. Such board 
of inquiry shall be composed of such num- 
ber of persons as may seem desirable to the 
President. No member of such board of in- 
quiry shall be pecuniarily or otherwise pri- 
vately interested in the employees or em- 
paoyers concerned. The compensation of 
members of such boards of inquiry shall be 
fixed by the President at an amount not ex- 
ceeding $100 per day. Such boards of in- 
quiry may be created separately for each con- 
troversy or for a group of controversies pre- 
senting similar issues and pending at the 
same time. The boards of inquiry shall 
convene promptly, shall hear the facts and 
issues involved in the controversy, shall pre- 
pare frequent and periodic summaries there- 
of, and shall promptly make available to the 
public the factual arguments of each party 
to the controversy. The hearings shall be 
conducted in the locality where the contro- 
versy arose, or such other place as the Presi- 
dent may direct. 


“MEDIATION AND CONCILIATION DIVISION 


“Sec. 5. (a) There is hereby created in the 
Department of Labor a division to be known 
as the ‘Conciliation and Mediation Divi- 
sion’ (hereinafter called the Division), at 
the head of which shall be a conciliation and 
mediation administrator (hereinafter called 
the Administrator). The Administrator shall 
be appointed by the President, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, and 
shall receive compensation at the rate of 
$12,000 per annum, together with necessary 
traveling and subsistence expenses, or per 
diem allowance in lieu thereof, subject to the 
provisions of law applicable thereto, while 
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away from the principal office oz the Division. 
The Administrator shall not engage in any 
other business, vocation, or employment. 

“(b) The Administrator may appoint and 
fix the compensation of such officers and em- 
ployees and make such expenditures for sup- 
plies, facilities, and services as may be nec- 
essary to carry out the Division’s functions. 
Without regard to the provisions of the civil- 
service laws and the Classification Act of 
1923, as amended, the Administrator may 
appoint such experts, mediators, conciliators, 
and their assistants and fix their compensa- 
tion as may be necessary to carry out the 
Division’s functions. The Administrator 
may, Subject to the civil-service laws, appoint 
such clerical and other personnel as may be 
necessary for the execution of the Division's 
functions, and shall fix their compensation 
in accordance with the Classification Act of 
1923, as amended. 

“(c) The principal office of the Division 
shall be in the District of Columbia, but the 
Division shall establish regional offices con- 
venient to localities in‘ which labor contro- 
versies are likely to arise. The Administra- 
tor may by order, subject to revocation at any 
time, delegate any authority and discretion 
conferred upon him by this act to any Deputy 
Administrator, regional director, or other of- 
ficer or employee of the Department of Labor 
and shall do so to the extent necessary to 
assure the decentralized exercise of the Di- 
vision’s functions. The Division may utilize 
the services of other agencies .of the Gov- 
ernment, part-time employees, and such vol- 
untary and uncompensated services as may 
from time to time be needed. 

“(d) The Administrator may from time to 
time adopt, amend, and rescind such regu- 
lations and rules as may be necessary for 
the administration of the Division’s func- 
tions. 

“(e) The Administrator shall make an an- 
nual report to Congress through the Sec- 
retary of Labor. 

“(f) Upon the appointment of the Ad- 
ministrator, those officers, commissioners of 
conciliation, employees of the Department of 
Labor, engaged in carrying out the concilia- 
tion and mediation functions now vested in 
the Secretary of Labor under the act of 
March 4, 1913 (37 738), commonly 
known as the United States Conciliation 
Service, and those officers and employees of 
the National War Labor Board whose services 
in the judgment of the Administrator are 
necessary to the efficient operation of the 
Division, shall be transferred to and become 
employees of the Division, without reduc- 
tion in classification or compensation: Pro- 
vided, That such transfer shall not operate 
after the end of the fiscal year during which 
it is made to prevent the adjustment of clas- 
sification or compensation to conform to the 
duties to which such transferred personnel 
may be assigned: Provided further, That such 
of the transferred personnel as do not already 
possess a Classified civil-service status shall 
not acquire such status by reason of such 
transfer except (1) upon recommendation of 
the Administrator within 1 year after such 
personnel have been so transferred and cer- 
tification within such period by the Admin- 
istrator to the Civil Service Commission that 
such personnel have served with merit for 
not less than 6 months prior to the transfer, 
and (2) upon passing such suitable non- 
competitive examinations as the Civil Service 
Commission may prescribe: And provided 
further, That no officer or employee taking 
such examination shall be discharged or re- 
duced in grade or compensation pending the 
result thereof, except for cause in the man- 
ner provided by law. All records, papers, and 
property of the Department of Labor in car- 
rying out these functions shall become rec- 
ords, papers, and property of the Adminis- 
trator, and all unexpended funds and appro- 
priations for such purposes shall become 
funds and appropriations available to be ex- 
pended by the Administrator pursuant to 
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this act. All conciliation and mediation pro- 
ceedings pending before the Department and 
undisposed of at the time of such transfer 
shall be handled to conclusion by the Divi- 
sion, 

“(g) The Administrator may recommend 
for appointment by the President special 
mediators who shall act individually or in 
panels, when the Administrator shall deem 
such appointment necessary or desirable in 
furtherance of the objectives of this act. 
Each mediator appointed by the President 
shall receive from the Administrator such 
compensation as the President may fix at an 
amount not exceeding $100 per day together 
with his necessary traveling expenses and 
expenses actually incurred for subsistence 
while serving as mediator. Mediators ap- 
pointed in accordance with this subsection 
shall not serve as arbitrators during their 
service under such appointments. 


“DUTIES OF ADMINISTRATOR OF CONCILIATION 
AND MEDIATION 


“Sec. 6. It shall be the duty of the Admin- 
istrator, in order to prevent or minimize 
interruptions of the free flow of commerce 
growing out of labor controversies, to en- 
courage employers and employees to exert 
every reasonable effort, through their law- 
fully designated representatives— 

“(1) to make and maintain agreements 
concerning rates of pay, hours, and working 
conditions, including, wherever possible, pro- 
vision for the final adjustment of grievances 
or questions regarding the application or 
interpretation of such agreements; and 

“(2) to settle all differences, whether aris- 
ing out of the negotiation, interpretation, or 
application of such agreements or otherwise, 
with all expedition, wherever possible, in 
conference in the first instance. 


“VOLUNTARY CONCILIATION AND MEDIATION 


“Sec. 7. The services of the Division may 
be invoked by the parties, or by either party, 
to any labor controversy affecting commerce 
and not adjusted by the parties in con- 
ference in the first instance. The Division 
may proffer its services whenever there arises 
a labor controversy involving or threatening 
an immediate and substantial interruption 
to the free flow of commerce. In either 
event it shall be the duty of the Division 
promptly to put itself in communication 
with the parties and use its best efforts, by 
mediation and conciliation, to bring them 
to agreement. 

“Sec. 8. Binding effect of collective-bar- 
gaining contracts: All collective-bargaining 
contracts shall be mutually and equally 
binding and enforceable at law against each 
of the parties thereto, any other law to the 
contrary notwithstanding. In the event of a 
breach of any such contract or of any agree- 
ment contained in such contract by either 
party thereto, then, in addition to any other 
remedy or remedies existing in law, a suit 
for damages for such breach may be main- 
tained by the other party or parties in any 
United States district court having jurisdic- 
tion of the parties. If the defendant against 
whom action is sought to be commenced and 
maintained is a labor organization, such ac- 
tion may be filed in the United States district 
court of any district wherein any officer of 
such labor organization resides or may be 
found. 


“UNITED STATES BOARD OF ARBITRATION 


“Sec. 9. (a) There is hereby created as an 
independent agency in the executive branch 
of the Government a board to be known as 
the ‘United States Board of Arbitration’ 
(hereinafter called the Board), composed of 
three members who shall be appointed by 
the President by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. One of the original 
members of the Board shall be appointed 
for a term of 1 year, one for a term of 2 
years, and one for a term of 3 years. Their 
successors shall be appointed for terms of 
3 years, except that any person chosen to 
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fill a vacancy occurring prior to the expira- 
tion of any member’s term shall be ap- 
pointed only for the unexpired term of his 
predecessor. The Board shall annually desig. 
nate a member to act as Chairman. Any 
member of the Board may be removed py 
the President, upon notice and hearing, fo; 
neglect of duty or malfeasance in office, but 
for no other cause. 

“(b) A vacancy in the Board shall not 
impair the authority of the remaining mem. 
bers to exercise all the functions of the 
Board, and two members shall at all times 
constitute a quorum for the transaction of 
business. The Board shall have an official 
seal, which shall be judicially noticed, 

“(c) The Board may from time to time 
adopt, amend, and rescind such regulations 
and rules as may be necessary for the admin- 
istration of its functions. 

“(d) The principal office of the Board 
shall be in the District of Columbia, but it 
may meet and exercise any or all of its func- 
tions at any other place. 

“(e) Zach member of the Board shall re. 
ceive a salary at the rate of $12,000 a year, 
together with necessary traveling and sub- 
sistence expenses, or per diem allowance in 
lieu thereof, subject to the provisions of law 
applicable thereto, while away from the prin- 
cipal office of the Board on official business. 
Members of the Board shall be eligible for 
reappointment, and shall not engage in any 
other business, vocation, or employment. 

“(f) The Board shall make an annual re- 
port in writing to Congress. 


“POWERS OF THE BOARD OF ARBITRATION 


“Sec, 10. (a) The Board may appoint and 
fix the compensation of such officers and 
employees and make such expenditures for 
supplies, facilities, and services as may be 
necessary to carry out its functions. With- 
out regard to the provisions of the civil- 
service laws and the Classification Act of 1923, 
as amended, the Board may appoint such 
experts, arbitrators, and their assistants and 
fix their compensation as may be necessary 
to carry out its functions. The Board may, 
subject to the civil-service laws, appoint 
such clerical and other personnel as may be 
necessary for the execution of its functions, 
and shail fix their compensation in accord- 
cmce with the Classification Act of 1923, as 
amended. All expenditures of the Board 
shal’ be allowed and paid on presentation of 
itemized vouchers therefore approved by the 
Chairman or by any employee designated by 
the Board for that purpose. 

“(b) The Board may utilize the services 
of the Department of Labor and of other 
agencies of the Government in accordance 
with section 601 of the act of June 30, 1932, 
as amended: Provided, That by agreement 
of the Board with the Secretary of Labor the 
expenses of all or part of the services ren- 
dered by the Department of Labor may be 
paid out of the appropriation of that De- 
partment. The Board may utilize such vol- 
untary and uncompensated se.vices as may 
from time to time be needed. The Board 
may by order, subject to revocation at any 
time, assign or refer any part of its func- 
tions under this act to any member, agency, 
or employee of the Board. The Board may 
establish suitable procedures for cooperation 
with State and local mediation and arbitra- 
tion agencies. 

“(c) The Secretary of Labor shall supply 
the Board with offices and hearing rooms in 
the District of Columbia and whenever pos- 
sible when the Board’s functions are exer- 
cised at any other place in accordance with 
section 601 of the act of June 30, 1932, as 
amended. 

“(d) Upon the appointment of the three 
original members of the Board and the desig- 
nation of its Chairman, all arbitration func- 
tions now performed by the Department of 
Labor shall be transferred to the Board. All 
records, papers, and property of the Depart- 
ment of Labor principally used in carrying 
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ut such arbitration functions shall become 
records, papers, and property of the Board. 
All arbitration proceedings pending before 
the Department and undisposed of at the 
‘ime of such transfer shall be handied to 
conclusion by the Board. 

“ppOCEDURE FOR VOLUNTARY ARBITRATION 

“sec 11. (a) (1) Whenever the Board is 
reouested to do so by both parties to a 
abor controversy, it shall cooperate with the 
parties in forming a board of arbitration in 
sceordance With an agreement to arbitrate 
cont yrming with the provisions of subsection 
‘b) of this section signed by the parties: 
provided, That the failure or refusal of either 
party to agree to arbitration shall not be 
construed as a Violation of any legal duty 
or other obligation imposed by this act. 

“(2) It shall be the duty of the Board to 
establish a roster of arbitrators having a 
reputation for fairness and objectivity from 
which the Board or the parties to a contro- 
ersy may select an arbitrator or arbitrators 
as provided in section 11 (b) 3) familiar 
with the industrial and employment prob- 


lems in the region or locality where the 
controversy arises. 

“(3) The board of arbitration formed in 
accordance with the paragraph (1) of this 


subsection shall organize and select its own 
Chairman and make all necessary rules for 
conducting its hearings: Provided, That such 
board of arbitration shall be bound to give 
the parties to the controversy a full and fair 
hearing which shall include an opportunity 
to present evidence in support of their claims 
and an opportunity to present their case in 
person, by counsel, or by their collective- 
bargaining representative. 

“(4) Upon notice from the United States 
Board that any party to an arbitration de- 
sires the reconvening of a board of arbitra- 
tion (or a subcommittee of such board of 
arbitration appointed for such purpose pur- 
suant to the agreement to arbitrate) to rule 
upon any controversy over the meaning or 
application of the award the board of arbitra- 
tion or its subcommittee shall at once re- 
convene. No question other than or in addi- 
tion to the questions relating to the mean- 
ing or application of the award submitted by 
the party or parties in writing shall be con- 
sidered by the reconvened board of arbitra- 
tion or its subcommittee. Such rulings shall 
be acknowledged by such board or subcom- 
mittee thereof in the same manner and filed 
in the same clerk’s office as the original 
award and become a part thereof. 

“(5) No arbitrator except those chosen by 
the United States Board shall be incompetent 
to act as an arbitrator because of his interest 
in the controversy to be abritrated or because 
of his connection with or partiality to any 
party to the arbitration. 

“(6) Each member of any board of arbitra- 
tion selected by any party to the arbitration 
shall be compensated by the party selecting 
him. Each arbitrator selected by the arbi- 
trators or by the United States Board pur- 
Suant to paragraph (1) of this subsection 
shall receive from the Board such compensa- 
tion as the Board may fix at an amount not 
exceeding $100 per day together with his 
necessary traveling expenses and expenses 
actually incurred for subsistence while serv- 
ing aS an arbitrator. 

“(7) The board of arbitration formed in 
accordance with paragraph (1) of this sub- 
section shall furnish a certified copy of its 
award to the respective parties to the contro- 
versy and shall transmit the original to- 
gether with the record of the proceedings 
and a transcript of the evidence taken at 
the hearing certified under the hands of at 
least a majortiy of the arbitrators to the 
clerk of the district court of the United States 
for the district wherein the controversy arose 
oe the arbitration is entered into, to be 
filed in said clerk's office as hereinafter pro- 
vided. Such board of arbitration shall also 
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furnish a certified copy of the award and of 
the record of the proceeding and transcript 
of evidence to the United States Board to be 
filed in its office. 

“(8) All testimony before a board of arbi- 
tration formed in accordance with paragraph 
(1) of this subsection shall be given under 
cath or affirmation and any member thereof 
shall have the power to administer oaths or 
affirmations. Such board of arbitration or 
any member thereof shall have the power to 
require the attendance of witnesses and the 
production of such books, papers, contracts, 
agreements, and documents may be deemed 
by such board of arbitration material to a 
just determination of the matters submitted 
to its arbitration and may for that purpose 
request the clerk of the district court of the 
United States for the district wherein said 
arbitration is being conducted to issue the 
necessary subpenas. 

“Upon such request the said clerk or his 
duly authorized deputy shall be, and he 
hereby is, authorized and it shall be his duty 
to issue such subpenas. In the event of the 
failure of any person to comply with such 
subpena or in the event of the contumacy 
of any witness appearing before such board 
of arbitration, the board of arbitration may 
invoke the aid of the appropriate district 
court of the United States to compel wit- 
nesses to attend and testify and to produce 
such books, papers, contracts, agreements, 
and documents relevant and pertinent to 
the proceedings pending before the board of 
arbitration to the same extent and under 
the same conditions and penalties as provided 
for in the act to regulate commerce, ap- 
proved February 4, 1887, and the amendments 
thereto. Any witness appearing before the 
arbitrators shall receive the same fees and 
mileage as witnesses in courts of the United 
States, to be paid by the party securing the 
subpena. 

“(b) Form of agreement to arbitrate. The 
agreement to arbitrate— 

“(1) shall be in writing; 

“(2) shall stipulate that the arbitration is 
had under the provisions of this act; 

“(3) shall specify means not inconsistent 
with the provisions of this act for selecting 
the board of arbitration; 

“(4) shall be signed by the duly accredited 
representatives of the employer or employers 
and the employees, parties respectively to the 
agreement to arbitrate, and shall be duly 
verified by said parties and filed in the office 
of the United States Board; 

“(5) shall state specifically the questions 
to be submitted to the said board of arbitra- 
tion for decision and that in its award or 
awards the said board of arbitration shall 
confine itself strictly to decisions of the ques- 
tions specifically submitted to it; 

“(6) shall provide that the questions or 
any one or more of them submitted by the 
parties to the board of arbitration may be 
withdrawn from arbitration by agreement of 
all the parties on notice to that effect signed 
by the duly accredited representatives of all 
the parties and served on the board of arbi- 
tration; 

“(7) shall stipulate that the signatures of 
a majority of said board of arbitration af- 
fixed to their award shall be competent to 
constitute a valid and binding award; 

“(8) shall fix a period from the date of the 
selection of the arbitrator or arbitrators nec- 
essary to complete the board (as provided for 
in the agreement) within which the said 
board of arbitration shall commence its 
hearings; 

“(9) shall fix a period from the beginning 
of the hearings within which the said board 
of arbitration shall make and file its award: 
Provided, That the parties may agree at 
any time upon an extension of this period: 
Provided further, That if the award of the 
said board of arbitration is not made and 
filed within the time agreed upon, and in the 
event the parties will not agree to any ex- 
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tension, the said board may extend the time 
for a period not to exceed an additional 15 
days. 

“(10) shall provide for the date from 
which the award shall become effective and 
shall fix the period during which the award 
shall continue in force; 

“(11) shall provide that the award of the 
board of arbitration and the papers, pro- 
ceedings, and transcript of the evidence when 
certified under the hands of at least a major- 
ity of arbitrators shall be filed in the clerk’s 
office of the district court of the United 
States for the district wherein the con- 
troversy arose or the arbitration was entered 
into, which district shall be designated in 
the agreement and when so filed such award, 
papers, proceedings, and transcript of evi- 
dence shall constitute the full and complete 
record of the arbitration; 

“(12) shall provide that the award when 
so filed shall be final and conclusive upon 
the parties as to the facts determined by said 
award and as to the merits of the con- 
troversy decided; 

“(13) shall provide that any difference aris- 
ing as to the meaning or the application of 
the provisions of an award made by a board 
of arbitration shall be referred for a ruling 
to the same board or by agreement to a sub- 
committee of such board and that such 
ruling when acknowledged in the same man- 
ner and filed in the same clerk's office as the 
original award, shall be a part of and shall 
have the same force and effect as such orig- 
inal award; and 

“(14) shall provide that the respective 
parties to the award shall each faithfully 
execute the same. 

“The said agreement to arbitrate when 
properly certified, as herein provided, shall 
not be revoked by a party to such agreement: 
Provided, That such agreement to arbitrate 
may at any time be revoked and canceled by 
the written agreement of the parties signed 
by their duly accredited representatives and, 
if no board of arbitration has yet been con- 
stituted under the agreement, delivered to 
the United States Board or any member 
thereof; or if the board of arbitration has 
been constituted as provided by the agree- 
ment, delivered to such board of arbitration. 
The award of a board of arbitration having 
been certified as herein provided shall be 
filed in the clerk’s office designated in the 
agreement to arbitrate. 

“(c) The arbitration award: (1) An 
award certified and filed as provided in this 
section shall be conclusive on the parties as 
to the merits and facts of the controversy. 
Unless within 10 days after the filing of the 
award a petition to impeach the award on 
the grounds hereinafter set forth shall be 
filed in the clerk’s office of the court in which 
the award has been filed, the court shall enter 
judgment on the award. Such judgment 
shall be final and conclusive on the parties. 

“(2) Any such petition for the impeach- 
ment of any award shall be entertained by 
the court only on one or more of the fol- 
lowing grounds: 

“That the award plainly does not conform 
to the substantive requirements laid down 
by this act for such awards or that the 
proceedings were not substantially in con- 
formity with this act; 

“That the award does not conform nor 
confine itself to the stipulations of the agree- 
ments; or . 

“That a member of the Board rendering 
the award was guilty of fraud or corruption 
or that a party practiced fraud or corruption 
which fraud or corruption affected the re- 
sult. 

“(3) No court shall entertain any such 
petition on the ground that the award is in- 
valid for uncertainty. In such case the 
proper remedy shall be a submission of such 
award to a reconvened Board or subcommit- 
tee thereof for aruling. An award contested 
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" as herein provided shall be construed lib- 
efally by the court with a view to favoring 
its validity and no award shall be set aside 
for trivial irregularity or clerical error go- 
ing only to form and not to substance. 

“(4) If the court shall determine that a 
part of the award is invalid on some ground 
or grounds designated in this section as a 
ground of invalidity, the remainder of the 
award shall not be affected thereby. 

“(5) At the expiration of 10 days from the 
decision of the court upon the petition filed 
as aforesaid final judgment shal) be entered 
in accordance with said decision unless dur- 
ing said 10 days either pariy shall appeal 
therefrom to the circuit court of appeals. 
In such case only such portion of the record 
shall be transmitted to the appellate court 
as is necessary to the proper understanding 
and consideration of the questions of law 
presented by said petition and to be decided. 

“(6) If the petitioner’s contentions are 
finally sustained, judgment snall be entered 
setting aside the award in whole, or, if the 
parties so agree, in part; but in such case 
the parties may agree upon a judgment to 
be entered disposing of the subject matter 
of the controversy which judgment when 
entered shall have the same force and ef- 
fect as judgment entered upon the award. 


“BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 


“Sec. 12. (a) For the guidance and infor- 
mation of interested representatives of em- 
ployers, employees, and the general public, 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the De- 
partment of Labor shall maintain a file of 
copies of (1) all agreements reached as a 
result of mediation, conciliation, and arbi- 
tration pursuant to this act; (2) all arbitra- 
tion agreements made and awards rendered 
pursuant to this act; (3) all statements and 
summaries of facts issued by the board of 
inquiry; and (4) any other collective labor 
agreements submitted for such purposes by 
any of the parties thereto. Such file shall be 


open to inspection under appropriate con- 
ditions prescribed by the Department of 


Labor. 

“(b) The Bureau of Labor Statistics in the 
Department of Labor shall be authorized and 
equipped to furnish upon request of the 
Board, the Administrator of Mediation and 
Conciliation, employers, employees, or their 
representatives, all available data and factual 
information which may aid in the settle- 
ment of any labor controversy. 


“SEPARABILITY OF PROVISIONS 


“Sec. 13. If any provision of this act, or 
the application of such provision to any per- 
son or circumstance, is held invalid, the re- 
mainder of this act or the application of such 
provision to persons or circumstances other 
than those as to which it is held invalid, 
shall not be affected thereby. 

“LIMITATIONS 

“Sec. 14. Nothing in “his act shall be con- 
strued so as to interfere with or impede or 
diminish in any way the right to strike, or 
exert other lawful means, to amend or modify 
the provisions of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act (49 Stet. 449), or the Act of March 
23, 19382, “to amend the Judicial Code and 
to define and limit the jurisdiction of courts 
sitting in equity and for other purposes” 
(47 Stat. 70). 

“SHO-T TITLE 


“Sec. 15. This act may be cited as the 
‘National Mediation and Arbitration Act of 
f46".” 


Mr. ADAMS (interrupting the reading 
of the substitute). Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that the further 
reading of the substitute be dispensed 
with. ° 

Mr. HOOK. I object, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Chairman, in prob- 
ing for a bill that would meet the exigen- 
cies of the present situation in the minds 
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of a great many Members of this House 
the provisions of Senate 1419 seem to 
appeal to a great many of us. This bill 
is in print and can be obtained by any 
Member. Many Members of the House 
have not been able to accept the provi- 
sions of the Case bill, particularly with 
respect to some of its penalty provisions. 
Many Members have expressed the opin- 
ion that the Case bill by no means goes 
to the core of our present difficulties. 
Certainly the present speaker owes no 
allegiance to that legislation, it never 
having come to the Committee on Labor 
of which he is a member. In my judg- 
ment many of the punitive provisions of 
the Case bill as proposed are unworkable. 

In my judgment, they will only aggra- 
vate instead of improve the situation. If 
the bill is perfected, it still wiil not go 
into the fundamental difficulties we are 
presently encountering. 

Technically, this Committee has a bill 
called the fact-finding bill before it. No- 
body has stated that this is permanent, 
fundamental legislation which will im- 
prove the situation we now face, not even 
the members of the Committee on Labor. 
It is distinctly an emergency device. It 
is patchwork legislation, and it does not 
cure the situation in the slightest degree. 

It seemed to many Members that the 
provisions of the bill S. 1419, after giving 
effect to amendments to which I shall 
refer, cffered the possibility of an area 
of agreement that might appeal to those 
who earnestly seek positive, constructive 
action here, who positively and con- 
structively want to do something to pro- 
mote industrial peace so that the maxi- 
mum number of jobs may be created so 
that the men coming home from the 
service may be able to find jobs instead 
of strike-bound plants. 

The provisions of this bill seem fair 
to labor, and fair to industry. The bill 
provides a medium that has not yet been 
tried to the extent that it ought to be in 
this country for the adjudication of 
industry-labor disputes. 

The provisions of this bill have been 
widely reviewed. The Legislative Refer- 
ence Service has already analyzed it in 
a report which is available to all Mem- 
bers. It approaches the solution of pres- 
ent difficulties in the field of voluntary 
arbitration of strengthening the con- 
ciliation and mediation services in the 
Department of Labor and providing for 
a United States Board of Arbitration. 
Whenever the disputants so agree they 
may elect to use the services of this 
Board of Arbitration, and are then bound 
by the results of its decision. 

The bill provides for a procedure under 
which that Board shall operate and for 
the form in which the disputants shall 
arbitrate. It seems to many Members 
that this bill provides the machinery that 
is essential at this time in order that dis- 
putants in a labor-management contro- 
versy may come to an agreement in the 
field of voluntary activity. 

There are two amendments which 
have been suggested. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New Hampshire has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that the time of 
the gentleman be extended 5 minutes. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ADAMS. I thank the majority 
leader for his consideration. 

The present bill, S. 1419, provides for 
boards of inquiry. These boards of in. 
quiry are ostensibly fact-finding boards, 
appointed by the President, in order to 
find out the facts about any industria] 
dispute. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, wil) 
the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. ADAMS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. DONDERO. How fai would that 
provision go? Does it mean that labor 
unions would have to open up their 
books or that management and industry 
would have to open up their books? 

Mr. ADAMS. In the manner in which 
the bill was originally written, what the 
gentleman says is so. On the other 
hand, the bill has been altered to strike 
out the subpena power in the boards of 
inquiry, and that is one of the amend- 
ments to which I referree. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ADAMS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. As the gentleman has 
amended the bill as introduced in the 
other body, would it yet permit or provide 
for recommendations by the board of 
inquiry as to what they thought the facts 
were or the settlement should be? 

Mr. ADAMS. The bill provides for 
that in this language, and I quote: 

The boards of inquiry shall convene 
promptly; shall hear the facts and issues in- 
volved in the controversy; shall prepare fre- 
quent and pericdic summaries thereof and 
shall promptly make available to the public 


the factual arguments of each party to the 
controversy. 


That answers the gentleman’s ques- 
tion. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Chaimar, I do 
not believe the question has been an- 
swered. The gentleman from Indiana 
has been inquiring with reference tc the 
recommendations of the Board after the 
facts, so-called, have been found. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairmen, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. ADAMS. I yield. 

Mr. HALLECK. I do not know just 
how far that language may go. The 
things that disturbs me about it is that 
it would apparently provide for the de- 
gree of governmental determination and 
decision which to many means the de- 
struction of the processes of free agree- 
ment arrived at through ccllective bar- 
gaining. 

Mr. ADAMS. Well, the gentlea an is 
entitled to his interpretation. 

Another amendment is_ suggested 
which incorporates the proposition of the 
mutuality of agreements without the 
provision for injunctive relief. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ADAMS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania. I 
wonder if the gentleman has any idea as 
to how many Members of the House have 
had any opportunity to analyze and 
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study his bill and reach an intelligent 
decision with respect to the 
thereof? 

Mr. ADAMS. May I say to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania that this bill 
was introduced on September 20. It has 
been altered only in two instances. The 
provisions of the subpena power that are 
given to the boards of inquiry have been 
stricken out and the provision making 
contracts mutually binding and enforce- 
able has been included. Other than 
that, the bill is exactly the same as it was 
originally introduced. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania. In- 
troduced by whom? 

Mr. ADAMS. It was introduced by a 
Member of the United States Senate. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania. It 
was introduced in the Senate of the 
United States, but it was never intro- 
duced in the House, and no hearings 
have been held on it by any House com- 
mittee. 

Mr. ADAMS. In my judgment, Mr. 
Chairman, this bill offers a constructive, 
sound approach to provide for the medi- 
ation, conciliation, and arbitration of 
labor-management controversies. I 
commend it to the attention of the House 
for it seems to me that this bill is a fair 
proposal; fair to labor, fair to manage- 
ment, and fair to the public’s interest 
which is of paramount importance in the 
situation in which we find ourselves. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield in order that I may 
ask him a question? 

Mr. ADAMS. I yield. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. The gentleman is 
one of the most able members on our 
Labor Committee. He goes thoroughly 
into the provisions, not only of proposals 
on this subject, but other matters con- 
cerning labor and management. 

Mr. ADAMS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Is the gentleman 
thoroughly convinced that it is the re- 
sponsibility of Congress at this time to 
pass over-all legislation of the McMahon 
bill type or other proposals rather than 
to solve reconversion troubles as desired 
in the request of the President? 

Mr. ADAMS. I think the Congress at 
this time should adopt the proposal 
which to it seems best fitted to provide 
the maximum amount of correction in 
the situation that we find ourselves in. 
I would provide furthermore for a com- 
mission composed of outstanding citi- 
zens of this country to study the effects 
of this or any other legislation that is 
passed by the House at this time, be- 
cause I think any bill that comes out of 
these deliberations is only going to be 
piecemeal legislation at best. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New Hampshire [Mr. 

AbdaMs] has expired. 
_ Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New Hampshire. 

Mr. Chairman, I have noticed up to 
this point, and doubtless it will occur 
many times during the deliberations on 
this legislation, reference to the fact that 
certain legislation has not been con- 

Sidered by the Committee on Labor. 
That is regrettable, but, being a member 
of that committee, I know something of 
the operations of the committee, and I 
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say to you that we are in a rather pecul- 
iar position at this time. 

The committee comes to the floor with 
a bill, H. R. 4908, and, as far as I know, 
there is not a single member of the com- 
mittee supporting it. I pause to see if 
I am incorrect. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARDEN. I yield. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I just wanted to 
make sure. The gentleman said, “As 
reported from the committee’? 

Mr. BARDEN. Yes. Now, that is a 
very peculiar situation. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARDEN. No; I do not care to 
yield, unless the gentleman wants to 
admit fatherhood of this bill, and say 
he is supporting it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Well, you asked a 
question. 

Mr. BARDEN. That is right. I still 
do not yield. I asked a particular kind 
of question. I hope the gentleman will 
not bother me. I love the gentleman, 
but I want to proceed. 

I am not saying this as making any 
attack upon the committee. I am a 
member of that committee. There are 
wide differences of opinion on the com- 
mittee. When I say that no one is sup- 
porting the bill, I include myself, because 
I am not supporting it myself, but I voted 
to bring it out. The majority of the 
members of that committee felt that, in 
the light of the present situation and 
existing conditions in this country, and 
the demands of the people, some kind of 
a bill should come to this floor, and let 
the House work its will. 

Now, I have heard stated on this floor 
on many, Many occasions that we should 
bring in certain bills; that we should do 
away with the Rules Committee, and 
this, that, and the other thing. Mem- 
bers have filed discharge petitions, and 
come down here and shook their fists, 
and wanted the right to legislate on this 
floor. Ladies and gentlemen, you have 
that right and privilege now. You have 
a wide-open field right now in your laps. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARDEN. Not at this point. 

Now, I hope we make the best of it. 
That just increases the individual re- 
sponsibility in this House about tenfold. 
You no longer can say, “Well, now, the 
majority of the committee, in which I 
have great confidence, has passed out 
this legislation, and I think I will go 
along with the committee.” You cannot 
travel with the committee today. You 
are on your own individual responsibility, 
and that requires that every Member 
familiarize himself with the three bills 
that have been introduced and the vari- 
ous amendments that will be offered. 

I want to say that if we accomplish 
but three things we will have made con- 
siderable progress here. One is, I think 
we must give some dignity and some 
standing to a contract that results from 
collective bargaining. 

Number two, I think we must do 
away with this violence and intimida- 
tion that is taking place around plants 
where strikes occur, tearing up property 
and battering in heads when strikes are 
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in progress. Three, we should specify 
that no supervisory employee shali have 
the status of an employee for the pur- 
poses of sections 7, 8, and 9 of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act. 

Down my way a gentleman’s contract 
is binding whether it be in writing or 
verbal; and a gentleman who violates a 
gentleman’s contract is no gentleman 
from then on; and he loses his standing. 
The other day when Mr. John L. Lewis 
was before the Labor Committee I asked 
him a question dealing upon the sanc- 
tity of contract. Mr, Lewis and other 
labor leaders call for the right to con- 
tract, the right to sit down and bargain 
and arrive at an agreement and go 
through the process of signing their 
names to what they then say is a binding 
contract. That is a right that all labor 
and all men and all decent people want 
preserved. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman's 
time may be extended five additionai 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARDEN. I thank the gentleman 
very much. 

Bearing on the question I asked Mr. 
John L, Lewis, who was a witness before 
the committee, the question as to whether 
he wanted a contract that he entered 
into with an employer to be binding. 
Here is the colloquy that took place, here 
are the words spoken by Mr. Lewis and 
me. We had dealt upon the subject 
briefly before this point: 

Mr. Barpen. Then one other question: If 
I get your statement correctly, you wouldn't 
advocate any machinery or any legislation, 
or any action on the part of Congress, and 
would not look with favor upon a decision 
that would make a contract by a labor union 
with an employer enforceable, or would make 
a contract between an employer and a union 
enforceable, from the other end? 

Mr. Lewis. That is just so right, I can’t add 
anything to it. , 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARDEN. No; I do not care to 
yield at this point. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. O. K. 

Mr. BARDEN. I do not know what else 
the country can do except through Con- 
gress halt any movement that might 
be getting under way in this United 
States that would treat as scraps of paper 
sacred contracts that have been arrived 
at between men sitting at a table through 
the right of bargaining and put their 
names and their seals on that paper and 
then for a man who claims to be and is 
a union leader to say that he does not 
want that contract to be any better than 
a scrap of paper. We had a war over 
one contract that Germany treated as a 
scrap of paper. Now let us not let this 
practice or philosophy get to the point 
that violating contracts is considered to 
be respectable or that the sacred word 
of a man or men does not have any 
standing in this country. 
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Mr. MAY. Mr. 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARDEN. Briefly; yes. 

Mr. MAY. I wish to ask the gentle- 
man if he does not understand that there 
is a provision in the Case bill relating 
to supervisory personnel and that Mr. 
Lewis’ contracts with the coal miners 
and the operators for years and years— 
Genera! Motors and all of the great in- 
dustries of the country—have such a 
provision in them? 

Mr. BARDEN. I understand that is 
correct; and I find more in the Case bill 
that I like than I do in any of the rest 
of the bills offered. I am rather warm- 
ing up to the Case bill. If it can do the 
job, then all right. But the American 
people are calling for action. I, for one, 
am willing to accept my share of the re- 
sponsibility involved and move forward. 

I know one thing: This Congress can- 
not stand where it is; you are going to 
move in one direction or the other. The 
people of this country have made up their 
minds to that effect. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. BARDEN. You can do something 
constructive and stay in the road, or 
avoid it and hit the briar bush, which- 
ever you choose, but there is a tremen- 
dous responsibility here. So far as party 
vote is concerned, we better throw that 
out of the window and look after the 
welfare of the United States of America. 

I am going to try as best I can to sup- 
port a piece of legislation that will get 
this country to moving once more. Why, 
unemployment is setting in all the way 
down the line. It is cutting off the farm 
machinery on the farms, it is taking the 
washing machines away from the house- 
wives, it is doing so much damage that 
you cannot realize it at this point, but 
it will begin to show up in a very few 
weeks. Whether it is going to set off 
another Hoover escapade or not, I do 
not know, but I do know that labor lead- 
ers cannot continue to shout for the right 
of collective bargaining, then at the same 
time shout for the right to disregard the 
bargains and contracts that they enter 
into. Ido not see how anyone can double 
talk in any such way, and unless we write 
a bill that contains some remedies to 
take care of those very evils, then we 
are wasting our time here. The welfare 
of the United States of America is more 
important than the selfish ambitions of 
any organized minority. 

That is going to be my aim, Mr. Chair- 
man, and my efforts are going to be 
directed along that line. I sincerely hope 
the House will take some very definite 
action. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
genileman from North Carolina has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. LANDIS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Lanois to the 
Case amendment: 

In section 12, 


Chairman, will the 


“Supervisory employees,” 


page 13, strike out “whose duties include” 
and insert “whose primary duties consist of.” 

In line 22, after the word “employees” in- 
sert “but who regularly do no productive 
manual work.” 
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In line 23, after the word “employees” in- 
sert “and does not include persons who are 
selected by productive workers under estab- 
lished practice.” 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Are amendments to 
the substitute also in ordez at this time? 

The CHAIRMAN. They are. Amend- 
ments to the Case amendment and to the 
Adams substitute are in order. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Will the Case bill be 
read by section for ainendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Case bill has 
already been read. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Are amendments in 
order at any point in the Case bill? 

The CHAIRMAN. Amendments are in 
order to any part of the Case bill. 


Chairman, a 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, a further parliamentary 
inquiry. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. May I 
ask, so that it will be clear to everybody, 
that the Chair state the order in which 
amendments will be voted upon? 

The CHAIRMAN. Amendments to 
the Case bill are in order, amendments 
to the substitute are in order and when 
those two are perfected, one or the other, 
the substitute will be voted on first, the 
Case bill second. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Amend- 
ments to the so-called Case substitute 
will be voted on first? 

The CHAIRMAN. They will be voted 
on first. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Before 
amendments are voted on in the sub- 
stitute? 

The CHAIRMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. LANDIS. Mr. Chairman, the Con- 
gress is divided on what should be done, 
and therefore what it should do. This 
legislation will be highly important to 
the immediate future of the Nation. 
Care must be taken in shaping labor leg- 
islation because you cannot make a man 
work in a democracy. You cannot regu- 
late human honesty by law. I think, 
however, if we take our time and amend 
one of these bills we might get proper 
legislation that will make a feasible plan 
to prevent strikes. 

This amendment I have introduced 
clarifies section 12 so you really under- 
stand what a supervisory employee is. 
It is one of those whose primary duties 
consist of but regularly do no productive 
manual work. All of those people who 
do manual productive work should have 
a right to collective bargaining. ‘Those 
who are selected by productive workers 
should be allowed to be organized. This 
is just a clarifying amendment to the 
definition of supervisory employees. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANDIS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. DONDERO. Would it prevent the 
association of foremen which now exists 
in this country from the right to go to 
their employers through a bargaining 
agent and make a contract for their par- 
ticular pay? 

Mr. LANDIS, I would not think so, 
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Mr. DONDERO. Does the gentleman 
think they still have a right to bargain 
collectively if this section stays in the 
bill? 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, wij 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANDIS. I yield to the gentle. 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. The only purpose of 
this section is to clarify the definition of 
“employee” for the purposes of the 
National Labor Relations Act. The 
Labor Board has been on both sides of 
the matter about supervisory employees 
being employees within the purview of 
the act. This section, if adopted as 
amended by the gentleman, would noi 
prevent foremen from having an associ- 
ation, or joining any organization they 
wanted to. It simply would mean that 
for the purposes of the Wagner Act they 
would not be treated as employees and 
hence, specifically answering the ques- 
tion of the gentleman from Michigan, the 
foremen would still have the right to 
organize in any organization or associa- 
tion they wanted to get up and to make 
suggestions to their employers if they 
wanted to do so. 

Mr. LANDIS. Unless this amendment 
is adopted, this section might as well be 
stricken from the bill. 

Mr. DONDERO. That was exactly 
the point that I proposed to inquire 
about. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANDIS. I yield to the gentleman 
from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I may 
say that the gentleman from Indiana has 
discussed his amendment with me in 
some detail, and I am convinced that it 
improves the definition of “supervisory 
employees,” and as far as I am concerned 
I hope his amendments are agreed to. 

Mr. LANDIS. I just want to make an- 
other suggestion. In the first section on 
page 6 there is another amendment 
which is of vital importance to the Com- 
mittee and to the House, and that is, un- 
less section 3 (d) is amended to exclude 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue and the 
Federal Social Security Agency, it will 
be similar to subpena power. You 
might as well give the power of subpena 
as to leave this section intact. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I was not allowed to 
speak when we had 2 days of general de- 
bate on this question, but the only thing 
I want to say now is that John Lewis 
is not a New Dealer. He is not a Demo- 
crat, and he is the only labor leader of 
importance in this country who during 
the war did not make a no-strike pledge. 
I object to quoting him as a representa- 
tive of organized labor. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. M’. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. 

Mr. Chairman, I was most anxious to 
get recognition at the conclusion of the 
remarks of the gentleman from New 
Hampshire, because I thought it impor- 
tant to explain to the House the manner 
in which his substitute differs from the 
substitute about which I spoke in the 
House on last Friday, copies of which 
have been available in the document 
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room for the last 3 days; copies of which 

[have here if anybody wants to see them. 

I would agree basically with much of 
what the gentleman from New Hamp- 
shire said, and I hope to see his substitute 
amended in order to bring it into accord 
with what my bill provides. If we are 

not successful in accomplishing that, I 
shall, as soon as I am able, offer my sub- 
stitute. 

“mn the first place, the gentleman from 
New Hampshire includes section 10 of 
the Case bill in his substitute. You can 
read section 10 of the Case bill. Section 
10 of the Case bill is modified by the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New Hampshire in that he leaves 
out the applicability of injunctive relief. 
But I do not know what section 10 of 
the Case bill means, either with injunc- 
tive relief in it or with it out. My bill, 
instead of that, provides, just as the Rail- 
way Labor Act has provided during the 
years, for the establishment of adjust- 
ment boards throughout this country, 
which adjustment boards shall be ap- 
pointed by the National Board of Arbi- 
tration, and whose functions it shall be 
to have brought before them any dispute 
arising out of a grievance, an interpreta- 
tion of a contract, or an alleged violation 
of a contract. Those boards are em- 
powered to have those cases brought be- 
fore them on motion of either or both 
parties. They are, on the basis of hear- 
ings and development of the facts, to 
make a finding and award, which finding 
and award may be enforced in the courts 
by either party, if not accepted as such. 

May I emphasize that these boards 
deal only with disputes that are legal 
disputes based upon the terms of con- 
tracts already signed. In my judgment, 
the provision in my bill is much safer, 
much fairer, much better tested in prac- 
tice than the one contained in the gen- 
tleman’s bill or the Case bill, either one. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I yield 
to the gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
May I inquire of the distinguished gen- 
tleman from California if his bill was 
considered by the Committee on Labor? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. My bill 
was not considered by the Committee on 
Labor, but I can submit to the gentle- 
man the pedigree of every section of my 
bill. Portions of my bill, those having 
to do with conciliation and mediation, 
which are exactly the same as the one 
offered by the gentleman from New 
Hampshire, although I brought mine 
before the House before he did, I say re- 
sepectfuly, are taken from the McMahon 
bill, which was, as he says, introduced in 
the Senate and has been considered by 
the Senate committee at considerable 
length. However, in my bill I have 
changed the McMahon bill in certain 
respects, such as the gentleman from 
New Hampshire has not done. Instead 
of the boards of inquiry which the gen- 
tleman from New Hampshire provides 
for, and which, if I understand correctly, 
can operate any time and any place, and 
might, in my opinion, get in the way of 
the mediation and conciliation proceed- 
Ings seriously, my bill provides that 
fact-finding boards may be appointed 
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at the end of the time when they have 
attempted to settle the dispute by con- 
ciliation and mediation, upon certifica- 
tion by the Administrator of Concilia- 
tion and Mediation to the effect that he 
has failed to settle the dispute peacefully. 
The fact-finding boards under my bill 
would be boards with some standing and 
influence, I would hope, and might be a 
real influence in bringing before the Na- 
tion the facts in the case and inducing 
a peaceful settlement. 

Another difference between my bill 
and that of the gentleman from New 
Hampshire is that his bill contains no 
language which states that it shall be 
the positive duty of employers and em- 
ployees to include in their agreements 
provision for orderly methods of chang- 
ing the agreements or the positive duty 
to exhaust all peaceful efforts at settle- 
ment before resorting to coercive action. 
My bill does contain such a provision. 
My bill also contains a provision that 
during the course of conciliation, media- 
tion, or fact-finding there shall be no 
change made in the wages, hours, or con- 
ditions of employment in effect prior to 
the time of controversy arose. That is 
the language of the Railway Labor Act. 
It is the manner in which the Railway 
Labor Act through the years has suc- 
ceeded in maintaining the status quo 
and avoiding strikes during the period 
of peaceful negotiation. My bill con- 
tains no compulsion, in the last analy- 
sis. It does set up a workable, complete, 
orderly procedure of peaceful settlement 
of disputes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

‘Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman be permitted to pro- 
ceed for five additional minutes. This 
bill is very important to us. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I am 
much obliged to the gentleman from 
Texas, and yield to him. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. With 
reference to mutuality of contracts and 
the enforceability of contracts, what will 
the gentleman’s bill do with reference to 
making both industry and labor perform 
the contracts they make? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. In my 
opinion, my bill will operate on that 
problem in the only really practical way 
that we can do it. We have here a special 
field of contractual relationshin that 
over and over we have found it difficult 
for the ordinary court to deal with in the 
first instance. That is the reason we set 
up a number of agencies of Government, 
that are now in existence. 

My bill takes from the Railway Labor 
Act and adapts as nearly as I could do it 
the provisions for adjustment boards 
which the Railway Act has had for years. 
I will explain once again that once a con- 
tract has been entered into, both sides or 
either side may if they believe that that 
contract has not been lived up to by the 
other side, or if they have a grievance 
under the terms of that contract, bring 
that grievance or that claim for failure 
to carry out the contract before one of 
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these adjustment boards. The Adfust- 
ment Board takes the evidence, it decides 
the case, it can make a finding which is 
final and binding upon both parties. 
That award is enforceable in the court, 
the facts as determined by the Adjust- 
ment Board being prima facie evidence 
of the facts in the case. Unless we ap- 
proach this problem in some such man- 
ner as that, and provide for the ma- 
chinery necessary to see that justice is 
done all around end the real facts de- 
veloped, no short cut will in my opinion 
do much good. I think this is the con- 
structive approach to that problem be- 
cause I believe that disputes of interest 
between the parties, employers and la- 
bor, ought not to be dealt with by com- 
pulsion. But when they have already 
signed a contract and it is only a matter 
of determining specifically what the 
terms of that agreement actually are and 
how they should be carried out, I believe 
we can use machinery such as this. I 
believe it has been proved workabie and 
would be workable if adopted. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. I yield 
to the gentleman from Virginia. 
Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Will the 


gentleman tell the House just what is in 
his bill, or just what can be done under 
his bill that cannot now be done under 
existing practices which now prevail and 
are now being pursued? 

Mr. VOORHIS of Calitornia. Yes. I 
will say to the gertleman that the pro- 
vision of my bill which I have just spoken 
of and which I have gone over twice 
already in this speech, and I do not want 
to go over it again, is new legislation. 
This provision that I have been talking 
about is new legislation. I will say to 
the gentleman that at the present time 
there is a conciliation service in the De- 
partment of Labor, and it has done good 
work. But my bill would provide for 
mediation services as well as conciliation 
to be handled by a better organized and 
more adequate single agency than we 
now have. There is at present no posi- 
tive obligation, or moral duty, placed 
upon employers and workers to settle 
their disputes peacefully. There is no 
provision such as my bill would provide 
for the appointment of fact-finding 
boards with some established standard. 
Neither is there a provision for the main- 
tenance of the status guo while the proc- 
ess of peaceful settlement is taking place. 
Neither is there any legislation presently 
on the statute books which sets up an 
agency for voluntary arbitration of labor 
disputes. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. You have 
nothing in your bill that will enforce the 
30-day period, for instance? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. 
I do, I will say to the gentleman. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Where— 
what? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I do 
not propose to go out and try to arrest 
all members of a labor union. I do not 
believe you can do that nor that men 
can be forced to work for a private em- 
ployer. What I do is to say to both sides 
in a controversy that the status quo 
shall be maintained during the process 
of peaceful settlement of the disputes. 


I think 
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That has worked under the Railway La- 
bor Act. What it means is that during 
that time there will be no advantage to 
anybody in attempting to use force to 
get a settlement of the dispute. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I do not like 
to use so much-of the gentleman’s time, 
but would the gentleman yield to me 
again? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. {f yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. You know 
you have the 30-day waiting period 
under the Smith-Connally bill. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. 
right. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. But it does 
not work. What is the enforcible pro- 
vision behind that? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I think 
the provision in the Smith-Connally Act 
is decidedly inferior to this provision of 
the Railway Labor Act because it implies 
an attempted compulsion which I doubt 
can be enforced. The provision I am 
dealing with on the other hand ap- 
proaches the thing from the other side 
and says there shall be a positive duty to 
maintain the existing status quo. Under 
those circumstances, the employer can 
say with perfect logic, “Yes, sir; you fel- 
lows have a perfect right to strike, but 
it will not do you any good if you do be- 
cause I am not able to change the con- 
ditions.” Thus, we have a chance to 
maintain an avoidance of strikes or stop- 
pages while peaceful methods of settling 
a dispute are at work. If it does not 
work, you do not try to impose by com- 
pulsion the decision of any board on any 
party; that is perfectly true. I do not 
believe you can pass a bill that will ab- 
solutely stop work stoppages from tak- 
ing place. In the end the best you can do 
is to try to provide the machinery for 
them to settle the dispute peacefully. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. MURDOCK. At what point is this 
substitute in order to be offered as a sub- 
stitute? 

The CHAIRMAN. After the Adams 
substitute is disposed of. If it is unfav- 
orably disposed of, then further substi- 
tutes will be in order. ; 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the Landis amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, this Landis amendment 
makes definite and clear who it is that 
comes within the purview of the lan- 
guage “supervisory employee.” As 
amended, by the Landis amendment, sec- 
tion 12 reads: 

As used in this section the term “supervis- 
ory employee” means an employee whose 
primary duties consist of (1) the direction or 
supervision of the activities of other em- 


ployees, but who regularly does no productive 
work. 


That is 


Ordinarily, a foreman, a Man who rep- 
resents the employer and stands in the 
relationship of a vice principal to him, 
and for whose acts or failure to act the 
employer is liable, is a man who does not 
go out and work. He is a man who di- 
rects and supervises those who work, per- 
form manual labor. He represents the 
employer. That clarifies the meaning of 
this section. 
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Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENNINGS. I yield. 

Mr. MAY. The gentleman failed to 


use the word “manual.” “Manual 
work.” 
Mr. JENNINGS. It is productive 
work. 


Mr. MAY. Manual work. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Well, I am glad the 
gentleman corrected me. Manual work. 

So that you have clearly a definition 
of the supervisor who we say shall not 
be under the provisions of sections 7, 8, 
and 9 of the National Labor Relations 
Act. 

The second amendment is simply with 
respect to this, as it reads: 

The computation of the pay of other em- 
ployees does not include persons who are 


selected to be productive workers under 
established practice. 


I take it that that amendment is sim- 
ply to give workers in an establishment 
who select a man to represent them in 
timekeeping or, for instance, in the oper- 
ation of a coal mine who select a check 
weighman. There can be no debate 
among men of reasonable minds as to 
the proposition that when management 
sends a man out to represent manage- 
ment he should not betray his trust. He 
is a man for whose actions the manage- 
ment is responsible. 

I remember in my State, in 1903, the 
legislature required mine operators to 
employ certified mine foremen, but 
there was a provision written into the 
law to the effect that in the performance 
of his duties he should not be under the 
control of the mine owners. Men who 
prior to this act were injured through 
the negligence o2 the mine foremen could 
recover, but the time came when an 
attorney for the defendant obtained 
a directed verdict on the ground that 
the certificated mine foreman, in the 
performance of his duties, was not under 
the control of the company. Then we 
had to go back to the legislature and 
remove that provision and place the cer- 
tificated mine foreman under the control 
of the operators. 

Of course, where employees of a coal 
mine, or any other industrial enterprise, 
elect one of their own members to act 
for them, and keep check upon the hours 
recorded by the company timekeeper, or 
check upon the weight of coal by the 
company weighman, that man should not 
be under the control of the company. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENNINGS. I yield. 

Mr. DONDERO. As long as the fore- 
man in no way becomes affiliated with 
any union, might it not be better to strike 
out all of that language? 

Mr. JENNINGS. I do not think so. 
Let him belong to a union if he wants to, 
but when he does, he no longer has the 
status of an ordinary employee and is 
no longer protected by sections 7, 8, and 
9 of the Wagner Act. A foreman, a 
supervisory employee should keep faith 
with his employer and not be on both 
sides of the fence. 

Mr. DONDERO. But there are provi- 
sions that they cannot affiliate with any 
other union. 
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Mr. JENNINGS. Ir there has been an 
invasion of this field of management, let 
us set that question at rest. This 
amendment does exactly that. Let us do 
it by law. : 

There should be no twilight zone ip 
this thing. A man cannot serve two 
masters; either he will cling to the one or 
despise the other. Let us provide that 
he shall be true to his trust, work for the 
people who hire him to do a specific job: 
and if he goes to the other side then 
strike from him the bargaining rights 
and the protection afforded the genera] 
employees who do manual labor by the 
Wagner Act. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. JENNINGS. I yield. 

Mr. MAY. I wish to get one thing 
settled for the benefit of the member- 
ship. I wish to know whether or not it 
is true in the coal fields in the hills of 
Tennessee as it is in the coal fields in my 
district that the check weighman is al- 
ways selected by the miners and is paid 
by the miners? 

He is selected by the miners and is 
paid by the miners. He ought not there- 
fore to come under the purview of this 
bill. He represents the miners just as 
surely as the mine foreman represents 
the operators. 

This amendment should be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Tennessee has expired. 

Mr. CASE ‘of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
will state it. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. May we 
have a vote on the Landis amendment at 
this time? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes, provided 
there are no other amendments to be 
offered to it or no pro forma amend- 
ments. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, |! 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, in strict fact, the bills 
that are pending here, including the sub- 
stitutes, do not quite go to the heart of 
the problem that is before the country. 
Sooner or later we shall be confronted 
with the necessity of reviewing in detail 
the Wagner Act which has been on the 
books for more than 10 years. Some of 
the proposals in the Case bill, properly 
speaking, should be incorporated in a bill 
amendatory of the Wagner Act and 
should have hearings; but I doubt very 
much whether we would even then go to 
the heart of the problem. Today we are 
dealing with something of a palliative, 
and I believe from the standpoint of con- 
sistency that the proposal that was ad- 
vanced by the gentleman from New 
Hampshire [Mr. ApamMs] has much to 
recommend it. In the first place, it was 
well drawn, it was not hasty, and it does 
not have the characteristics of patch- 
work legislation. It bears the name not 
of one Member of another legislative 
body but of four. It has been in print 
altogether nearly 5 months. It was 
drawn only after consultation with peo- 
ple on both sides who have an abiding 
interest in this matter, and it develops 
a consistent approach to the problem. 
After the preamble and the necessary 
administrative details it undertakes to 
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formalize conciliation and mediation and 
then, in addition, it seeks to set up an in- 
dependent arbitration board. It strikes 
out the subpena provision which was 
originally incorporated; so there is at 
jeast a consistent approach to the prob- 
lem of seeking to develop bargaining con- 
ts. 

The question has been very properly 
raised here: If parties to a bargaining 
contract do disobey a contract, what 
about it? That was the reason section 
10 of the Case bill has been incorporated 
in the Adams substitute; namely, the 
binding effect of selective bargaining 
contracts to make them enforceable by 
action inlaw. If other conditions ought 
to be incorporated such as the section on 
supervisory employees, the section on in- 
timidation and abuses, the section on 
boycotts, that can be done to the Adams 
cubstitute as well as to the Case bill, if 
such is the will of the House. But I do 
say that the compulsory features have 
been kept out and that it is a forthright 
and very consistent approach to cen- 
tralize conciliation, mediation, and arbi- 
tration procedure in the Department of 
Labor where it properly belongs. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the ger.tleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. HALLECK. As a matter of fact, 
the so-called Adams substitute is nothing 
more or less than a proposal for media- 
tion and conciliation, which is likewise 
covered in the Case bill. In addition, the 
gentleman from New Hampshire took 
one other section out of the so-called 
Case bill, that dealing with mutuality of 
the obligation of contract. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That is correct. 

Mr. HALLECK. As to urging that the 
substitute offered by the gentleman from 
New Hampshire may be perfected, may 
it not likewise be said that the Case bill 
might be perfected in exactly the same 
manner? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Very definitely; that 
is quite obvious; but I point out that here 
at least is a far more consistent and well- 
rounded approach to the problem of first 
bringing the parties together, developing 
the contract, and then making the con- 
tract enforceable in law; and I rather 
like the well-rounded-out approach that 
is carried in the substitute of the gentle- 
man from New Hampshire. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for a further ques- 
tion? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. HALLECK. Did the gentleman 
know that a number of provisions, in fact 
most of them on mediation and concilia- 
tion, contained in the Case bill were once 
upon a time, back in 1941, adopted by the 
House of Representatives by an over- 
whelming vote? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That is very con- 
ceivably true. I have one abiding in- 
terest in this matter and that is that 
whatever we do may be fair to both sides; 
secondly, whatever we do will have at 
least a decent chance of being enacted 
into law. There is an awful futility and 
frustration about racing up and down this 
floor, brandishing your fists in the air and 
orating on various sections that pertain 
to labor, the public, and management 
only to find that they go into a pigeon- 
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hole in another body. Perhaps we should 
be unmindful to what another body may 
do but the fact is it is a part of the legis- 
lative branch of the Government and it 
must conjoin in anything we do before 
it can be inscribed on parchment and be- 
come an enrolled bill. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Was not 
the so-called Adams substitute first in- 
troduced in the Senate and has it not 
been laying over there in a pigeonhole 
since the 20th of last September? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That is exactly so. It 
gives point to the fact if we are not fair 
and wholly discriminate in the kind of 
thing that we undertake to perfect here 
today it will meet a similar fate. 

The CHAIRMAN. The ‘time of the 
gentleman from Illinois has expired. 

Mr. THOM. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to direct my 
remarks to section 10 of the Case bill 
which seeks to give the right to unions 
to sue and be sued and to enforce col- 
lective-bargaining contracts either in 
equity or by suit in damages. 

In section 10 the Case bill seeks to 
make labor unions legally responsible 
and gives the right of enforcement of 
collective-bargaining agreements either 
in equity or by suit for damages in the 
United States courts. 

Notwithstanding popular thought to 
the contrary, labor unions can now be 
sued in State and United States courts, 
and damages collected for breach of 
contract. 

The old theory that a labor union, 
because it is a voluntary organization, 
cannot sue or be sued has generally been 
discarded. As far back as 1932, 20 States 
permitted unions to be suéd in their 
common name, including, I may Say, 
most of the large industrial States where 
labor unions are important factors in 
labor relations. Since then, I under- 
stand that most of the other States have 
fallen in line. 

I next assert that if a collective labor 
contract or agreement is properly drawn, 
damages can be asked if its terms are 
breached. 

In a book entitled “Labor Policy of the 
Federal Government,” issued in 1945 by 
the Brookings Institution, Harold W. 
Metz, the author, says: 

Collective agreements in most jurisdictions 
are generally regarded as legally binding 
contracts. 

Such agreements contain promises of the 
union not to strike or to picket and promises 
of the employer not to hire nonunion em- 
ployees. These different obligations gener- 
ally will be enforced if the right party brings 
the action. 


In a document of the United States 
Department of Labor, The Law Behind 
Union Agreements, by David Ziskind, we 
find the following discussion of the sub- 
ject: 

It is now possible to make a collective 
bargaining agreement that will be enforceable 
in the courts just as other contracts. Many 
of the early union wage scales in schedules 
of hours were not considered binding agree- 
ments. They were wiitten as simple state- 
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ments of what workers were to be paid and 
what hours they were to work. When some 
of the workers sought to enforce these terms 
in the courts, they were not able to do so. 
The courts said that the statement of union 
wages and hours was merely a gentleman's 
agreement, or a one-sided memorandum, and 
it was not intended to be a contract. Also 
unions were unincorporated associations and 
the courts had not yet established the power 
of such organizations to make contracts. 
But these difficulties have been overcome, 
or at least they can now be overcome, if 
the parties concerned wish to make a bind- 
ing contract and wish to make it binding 
for themselves and for their members. 


In a statement during this debate on 
this floor I find the following: 

A manufacturer who makes a contract with 
a labor union must have confidence in the 
performance of that agreement in order to 
plan his operations. Yet the union may 
breach its contract and management has no 
redress in law, although the union is free 
to resort to all legal processes as well as 
illegal pressure to enforce the same contract. 


I think I have proven by experts that 
the above statement is without founda- 
tion. 

Yet the newspapers, the radio com- 
mentators, and Members of Congress 
continue to repeat it, and the public at 
this stage, at least, believes them. 

What new remedy, then, does the Case 
bill provide in section 10? 

The answer is that the chief purpose 
of section 10 of the Case bill is to per- 
mit a party to a dispute to bypass the 
State courts and thus carry his cause of 
action to a forum, a United States dis- 
trict court, far away from home. 

Advocates of States’ rights and home 
rule in this body for years have been 
talking about centralization as the great 
peril of American Government, yet to- 
day we see them here as authors and 
defenders of the Case bill that would 
usurp, in effect, the rights of local courts 
to decide issues in their own localities. 

Most of the talk about labor union 
responsibility rises now as a result of the 
so-called no-strike clause contained in 
collective bargaining agreements. The 
Case bill obviously hopes to secure en- 
forcement through damage suits. How- 
ever, the end result of this might be that 
the unions would exclude no-strike 
clauses from their agreements. Thereby 
would be lost the benefits now derived 
from the hundreds of contracts that con- 
tain no-strike sections which are obeyed. 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield so that I may propound 
a parliamentary inquiry? 

Mr. HOOK. I yield to the gentleman 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. MAY. As I understand the situa- 
tion, Mr. Chairman, there are two sub- 
stitutes pending—the Case substitute 
and the substitute to that. Should it not 
follow that when an amendment to either 
of the substitutes has been considered 
that it ought to be voted on before we 
continue to debate the substitute? 

The CHAIRMAN. The parliamentary 
situation is this: That the Case bill is 
the first amendment to the Norton bill. 
The Adams substitute was offered, and 
both the Case amendment and the Adams 
substitute are subject to amendment. 
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Mr. MAY. I do not think the Chair 
got my point. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Indiana has offered an amendment 
which is an amendment in the second 
degree. Therefore no amendment other 
than pro forma amendments will be re- 
ceived to the Landis amendment, because 
they would be amendments in the third 
degree. The amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Indiana will be voted on 
as soon as the pro forma amendments 
are disposed of. 

Mr. HOCK. Mr. Chairman, right at 
this time I want to call the attention of 
the House to a little further reading of 
the hearings before the Committee on 
Labor. My good friend the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. BarDEN] read 
a question and part of an answer by John 
L. Lewis. I think it in order to have the 
matter fairly and honestly before the 
House and have the full answer of Mr. 
Lewis, which should have been read. Let 
me read it again: 

Mr. Barpen. Then one other question: If 
I get your statement correctly, you wouldn't 
advocate any machinery or any legislation, 
or any action on the part of Congress, and 
would not look with favor upon a decision 
that would make a contract by a labor union 
with an employer enforceable, or would make 
a contract between an employer and a union 
enforceable, from the other end? 

Mr. Lewis. That is just so right I can’t add 
anything to it. 


Right there the gentleman stopped. 
He did not read the rest of the answer. 
The rest of the answer is this: 

And I want to say this: One of the reasons 
I wouldn’t is that such legislation would de- 
stroy every existing labor organization in this 
country. There is no reason why any em- 
ployer couldn't hire himself a gumshoe de- 
tective or operator and put him in any local 
union in any village or community in this 
country and let him gain the confidence of 
the men by serving there awhile, while he 
buttered them up with words that were sweet 
in his mouth until he inveigled them into a 
situation where they go on an illegal strike 
and cause damage, and the central organiza- 
tion of that union would be held responsible 
for the acts of that agent provocateur. Now, 
is that what you want, so that you can hire 
a Pinkerton detective and send him to my 
local union and raise hell up there and de- 
fame labor? I am against it. 

Mr. BarpENn. That is what I wanted to find 
out. 

Mr. Lewis. You certainly found out. 


That is the testimony. I think that it 
is rather unfair to this House for the 
gentleman from North Carolina to mis- 
lead the Members by only giving part of 
fhe testimony. I trust you will read the 
testimony of William Green, president of 
the A. F. of L., where he says that he 
believes that the sanctity of contracts 
should be inviolate, and proves rather 
conclusively that there has been no vio- 
lation on the part of any major labor 
organization. He also emphasizes that 
it is not workable because of the fact 
that these gumshoe detectives that are 
being hired can bring about the viola- 
tion of acontract. Philip Murray, presi- 
dent of the CIO, also makes this point 
clear. Gocd faith on the part of both is 
the only way you are going to have con- 
tracts held inviolate. Until it is shown 
that there are viclations of contracts by 
labor unions, Members should not be 
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criticizing the way they are. 
unfair and misleading. 

Mr. LANDIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
genileman yield? 

Mr. HOOK. I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr. LANDIS. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to my amendment to section 12? 

Mr. HOOK. I certainly am. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOOK. I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. Does the gentleman 
favor the Adams substitute as against 
the so-called Case bill? 

Mr. HOOK. I certainly do not. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. HOOK. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. “Until there are 
wholesale violations.” Does the gentle- 
man call the steel strike a wholesale 
violation? 

Mr. HOOK. The steel strike is not a 
violation and the steelworkers are not 
striking in violation of the contract. 
That is another illustration of subter- 
fuge and propaganda. Eighty-three 
million dollars is being spent with the 
newspapers and radio of this country by 
the steel corporations leading the public 
to believe that the steelworkers are 
striking in violation .of the contract, 
which is not true. They quote only part 
of the contract. They quote only that 
part which refers to the no-strike clause. 
They do not quote the whole contract. 
One little clause saying that “the work- 
ers agreed not to strike” is run in full- 
page advertisements in all daily papers. 
They agreed not to strike if there was no 
change in the basic-wage policy. There 
was a change in the basic-wage policy, 
but that part of it was not carried in the 
propaganda that was spread through- 
out the United States by the steel corpo- 
rations to the tune of about $83,000,000. 
I wonder when we are going to stop that 
kind of propaganda going around this 
country. In other words the steel corpo- 
rations are yelling to the high heavens 
that the labor organizations are striking 
in violation of their contracts which is 
an untruth and a misrepresentation of 
the facts. Still some of you gentlemen 
believe the steel corporations’ pernicious 
propaganda. I invite you to call on 
Philip Murray, president of the United 
Steelworkers of America, for the text 
of the contract and after reading it you 
will find that there has been no viola- 
tion on the part of the unions. 

These steel barons have given up the 
old black-jack, shooting, poison-gas 
tactics of the robber baron days, and 
have adopted a new and modern bludg- 
eoning program by using the public-re- 
lations man. The United Steelworkers 
of America should have the right to sue 
these steel barons for malicious mischief 
because of the low-down, dirty tactics 
that they are using to mislead the un- 
suspecting public. Let me say in closing 
“the truth will make us free.” Let us 
have the truth and things will take a 
turn for the better. We have not been 
getting the truth from the full-page ads 
paid for by these steel corporations. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, I am very reluctant to make 
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the point of order that pro forma amenq. 
ments on the Landis amendment are 
amendments in the third degree | 
think it is helpful to have this 
However, I wonder if we cannot have an 
agreement to close debate shortly, and | 
ask unanimous consent that all debate 
on the Landis amendment close in 19 
minutes. 

Mr. RANDOLPH and Mr. BIEMILLER 
objected. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry, 

The C The gentleman 
will state it. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Are 
amendments to the Landis amendment 
amendments in the third degree? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair wil) 
State to the gentleman from South 
Dakota that the Chair is well aware of 
the fact that a pro forma amendment is 
technically an amendment in the third 
degree where they are offered to the 
Landis amendment. The Chair has 
hesitated to so rule because the Chair 
feels that the Members want to speak 
on this bill. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I am not 
going to make the point of order, I 
want to see the discussion proceed, but I 
do think there should be a reasonable 
limitation on the discussion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Committee has 
the power to close debate, and, of course, 
that will stop within a reasonable time 
the offering of pro forma amendments. 
The amendment now pending is the 
Landis amendment, and the gentlemen 
are being recognized for pro forma 
amendments. 

For what purpose does the gentleman 
from West Virginia rise? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise simply to say that it is my desire, of 
course, and certainly the desire of others 
of the Committee on Labor and the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union to allow debate to proceed 
in orderly fashion. It is well recognized, 
and everyone senses the importance of 
this matter. We would make a mistake 
if we attempt to cut off debate at this 
time. 

Mr, O'HARA. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. O'HARA. Mr. Chairman, I have 
an amendment which is not an amend- 
ment to the Landis amendment but to 
the Case bill. When will it be in order 
to offer my amendment? y 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Landis 
amendment is disposed of the Case bill 
will be open to further amendment. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. Chairman, ! 
move to strike out the last five words. 
Mr. Chairman, I observe that amend- 
ments and substitutes and substitutes to 
the amendments are running riot. There 
have been the greatest strategic moves 
here on the part of the opponents to 
confound and confuse us against the 
Case substitute beyond anything I have 
yet witnessed in this House. There is 
just one way for us to do what the people 
want in this country, and that is to 
eliminate everything but the Case sub- 
stitute and then vote the Case amend- 
ment straight. There are 100,000,000 
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people in the United States of America 
whose welfare is paramount to labor and 
industry, and they should, according to 
their being a great majority, have first 
consideration, for they have the ma- 
jority of the votes and elect a majority 
of the Members of Congress. It has been 
said here in this well during general de- 
bate on this bill that we from the coun- 
try should listen to the city folks. Well, 
I want to tell you we have listened to 
them just about a little too long. When 
we take our commodities to market, the 
price paid by the consumer is 3 to 10 
times what it was when they left our 
fields for market. The margin of profit 
to take care of members of the union and 
fees for union-labor leaders is just too 
high. It is time to calla halt. You may 
argue that if we vote the Case substitute, 
contrary action will be taken by the other 
body. But let us clean our own noses 
and bare our own breast to a public that 
is ready to stop these strikes and get 
into production enough equipment and 
enough material to build a few houses 
and to put a few clothes on the backs of 
our returning servicemen. I know that 
every one of you know this legislation is 
needed—and may I say much stronger 
legislation is needed. 

I, like many of the others here, would 
like to make it much stronger, but I 
am willing to accept the Case substitute. 
But let us not impair it and dismember 
it and maim it to the point where it be- 
comes meaningless by the adoption of 
any of the amendments or substitutes 
offered. Let us take it as it is, and strike 
down every change that affects it in any 
way. I know that we have a well- 
organized group which understands 
labor legislation. I know that the rest 
of us have to do a great deal of study in 
order to inform ourselves of the various 
workings of the labor laws and their ad- 
ministration. Yet, I know, as an average 
citizen of America, that labor should not 
have an advantage over anybody else in 
this country. That is exactly what labor 
has. By the vote of the Wagner Act and 
the interpretations of it by our courts, 
they are the privileged people of Amer- 
ica. We have had to stand the gaff. 
There is going to be an awakening, be- 
cause the American people have always 
righted wrongs when the administration 
of any law leaned too far to the left 
or showed partiality to any group. 
Whether it will be in this session of Con- 
gress by the passage of this bill or in the 
next session of Congress, I am not in a 
position to tell you—but one thing I do 
know: The people of America will arise 
in their wisdom and issue an edict at the 
polls to put all groups on an equal. The 
American public is tired of the answers 
they have been receiving from some of 
their Congressmen. I have seen state- 
ments in the press by some of my col- 
leagues as to how strong they are for 
cleaning up, but their votes and actions 
do not reflect the statements given out. 

Let me say again, if we will go straight 
down the line for the Case substitute and 
send it to the Senate and let them take 
what action they may, we will say to the 
American public that the House of Rep- 
resentatives is for cleaning up the strike 
situation and giving a hundred million 
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folks who are affected by having to pay 
the bill in taxes and suffering with no 
opportunity to buy long awaited items, 
homes, and much needed merchandise. 
The 100,000,000 people are the ones who 
bought most of the war bonds and con- 
tributed most to mercy organizations. I 
predict that it will not be too long until 
the average unorganized person is going 
to be compelled to organize politically to 
combat the labor unions and the big in- 
dustrial organizations. When they take 
the government in hand they will equalize 
the gains with labor, all of which is just 
and right. I do not mean at the expense 
of organized labor, but just and righteous 
gains that all the rank and file of the 
majority of our citizens ask for and I 
believe such was the thought and idea 
of our forefathers. Organized labor 
should be fair to the point of helping to 
sponsor the Hobbs bill now in the Senate 
to prevent the pushing over of trucks and 
forcing farmers to pay tribute before they 
can drive their trucks to market in New 
York City. If organized labor does not, 
they will lose that and many other things. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 


gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Stewart] has expired. 
Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Chairman, I 


move to strike out the last six words. 

Mr. Chairman, I think there are cer- 
tain fundamentals which must be ac- 
knowledged by industry and labor and 
the public. For example, a man has a 
right to say that he will not work unless 
conditions are satisfactory. Therefore, 
men—laborers—have a right to strike. 
I think that is fundamental, and I do 
not believe that that right can be 
abridged by law. I think, likewise, that 
a man has a right to say that he can 
quit business. That has been generally 
accepted, and if that right is to be ac- 
knowledged by all, then the man who 
wishes to quit work has the same right. 

I think there is another fundamental, 
and that is the right upon the part of 
business to earn a profit. If we are to 
continue our free competitive profit sys- 
tem—and I think that we must if we 
are to be prosperous—then business has 
a right to carn a profit. 

IT think it is further folly to say that 
wages do not affect prices. That’s usu- 
ally just political talk. No one believes 
such obvious falsehood—certainly I hope 
no one does. Wages inevitably affect 
prices, and if we are to have general 
wage increases, we are likewise to have 
general price increases. 

I think it further a fundamental, due 
to the fact that it has been accepted by 
Americans generally, claimed by labor, 
accepted by the lawmakers, and ac- 
cepted by business, that labor has the 
right to collective bargaining. I think 
it is now a generally accepted American 
concept in labor relations. 

Now, there are some other funda- 
mentals which I think should be writ- 
ten into law. I do not think it is neces- 
sary to write further into law the things 
I have discussed. 

Union responsibility is one. That is 
based upon strong belief which I have, 
and I found in some mature labor 
leaders, and I found also among man- 
agement, that both parties to a contract 
must both be responsible. 
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Some labor leaders claim that their 
unions have always lived up to their 
wage agreements until their expiration 
and in no way have ever prejudiced the 
contract; but there must be responsi- 
bility, because there are immature labor 
leaders, just the same as there are im- 
mature managers of business. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to go back 
to the discussion of section 12 of the 
Case substitute, for which there is an 
amendment before the House. 

Section 12 of the Case substitute, if 
carried to the extreme, could be the 
means by which any labor union in any 
plant could be utterly defeated in its 
membership. While I hold there should 
be contract responsibility and want to 
legislate to that extent; while I hold 
there should be some form of concilia- 
tion and mediation which would bring 
us to the point of industrial peace, I am 
not interested in the creation of law for 
the persecution and destruction of labor 
unions in America. 

I do not think the Landis amendment 
provides a sufficient remedy. It is predi- 
cated on an attempt to define what work 
a superintendent does, instead of to de- 
fine what responsibility he holds. If the 
Landis amendment should be defeated, I 
propose to offer another amendment to 
the same section, which would read as 
follows after line 20: 

Any supervisor with authority to hire, pro- 
mote, discharge, discipline, or otherwise ef- 
fect changes in the status of employees, or 
affirmatively recommend such action. 


To take the place of the definition now 
in section 12. If the Landis amendment 
should prevail, I intend to offer an 
amendment to delete section 12 from the 
Case substitute entirely, because, unless 
the definition is proper and fair, it has 
no place in law. 

I now yield to the gentleman from In- 
diana. 

Mr. LANDIS. I just wanted to ask 
the gentleman if any definition is not 
better than the one now in the bill. 

Mr. PLOESER. I think yours is an 
improvement on the bill, but I think 
what I have just read to be the better 
amendment. I believe there should be a 
clear definition between management 
and labor, if it is to contribute anything 
at all to effective collective bargaining. 
I am in agreement with that. The 
definition should be clear and not de- 
structive of either labor unions or man- 
agement. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PLOESER. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Inasmuch as most of 
us are all trying to get to the same 
destination, would it not have been a 
nice thing if those who are in charge of 
this legislation would have consulted 
some of us and let us put our little two 
cents in too? Perhaps we would not have 
had any amendments. 

Mr. PLOESER. I have been here 5 
years. I imagine the membership in all 
the time I have been here has been mak- 
ing suggestions to the Labor Committee 
of various corrections in labor legisla- 
tion, but in the 5 years that I know of 
this is the first time the Labor Committee 
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has brought out anything, even though 
it be just a little peep. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. PLOESER. Gladly. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. As a member of the 
Labor Committee I do not recall ever 
having received a single suggestion from 
anyone on the Republican side about 
legislation before our committee. 

Mr. PLOESER. Neither do I recall 
that the gentleman is the sole member 
of the Labor Committee. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Well, ask the rest of 
them; they are all here. 

Mr. PLOESER. Now, Mr. Chairman, 
getting back to the point again, if the 
Landis amendment is voted down I shall 
be most happy to offer this amendment 
which I think is a fair definition. Other- 
wise I shall be inclined to move to strike 
the section from the bill. 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PLOESER. I yield. 

Mr. HOOK. As I understand, the 
gentleman does not believe the Landis 
amendment properly defines it. 

Mr. PLOESER. It is a partial im- 
provement, but still not in my opinion 
a proper definition. 

Mr. HOOK. Does not the gentleman 
know that it is up to the National Labor 
Relations Board to determine that sub- 
ject and not within the purview of the 
Congress? 

Mr. PLOESER. Does not the gentle- 
man know that the language of my 
amendment is the language of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board? It is not 
original with me. 

Mr. HOOK. There are so many 
amendments talked about from the floor 
that it is pretty hard to know just what 
state the bill is in. 

Mr. PLOESER. Then the gentleman 
certainly can vote for my amendment. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PLOESER. I yield. 

Mr. MAY. Is the language the gen- 
tleman is offering as the language of the 
National Labor Relations Act the same 
language on which the board has decided. 
three different ways? 

Mr. PLOESER. Yes; they have de- 
cided various ways, but I offer the lan- 
guage of the one way which I would as- 
sume to be the right way. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PLOESER. I yield. 

Mr. HALLECK. The gentleman from 
Michigan makes the point that it is a 
matter for the National Labor Relations 
Board. It is not an obligation of the 
National Labor Relations Board to con- 
strue and administer the language of the 
statutes enacted by the Congress? 

Mr. PLOESER. Absolutely. 

Mr. HALLECK. The fundamental 
responsibility for the underlying act is 
upon the Congress of the United States. 

Mr. PLOESER. That is right. It is 
certainly not the duty of the Congress to 
follow the National Labor Relations 
Board; it is the duty of the National 
Labor Relations Board to administer the 
acts of Congress and enforce them. 
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Mr. MAY. And in view of the fact 
that the Labor Board itself has been on 
both sides of this matter of interpreting 
and applying the word “employee” in the 
Waener Act, does it not follow that the 
Congress of the United States should 
clarify that meaning? 

Mr. PLOESER. That is my attempt. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri has expired. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, we are rapidly develop- 
ing into the same state which existed 
when this House passed the Smith-Con- 
nally bill. Those of us who were here 
at that time will recall that one substi- 
tute followed another in such rapid or- 
der that the members of the committee 
handling the bill had to inquire of the 
Chair as to what they were considering. 
We passed that bill without the House 
knowing anything about what it was 
voting on, and then in a few months 
even the most ardent advocates of the 
Smith-Connally bill were denouncing it 
and saying that it contained provisions 
that were unwise. That is exactly the 
situation we have here today. We 
started off with the Norton bill, then we 
had the Landis bill, and suddenly last 
week from under some mysterious wraps 
we got the Case bill. Now we have the 
McMahon bill from the Senate, the Ad- 
ams bill, and then I am told the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Voornuts] al- 
so has a bill; and I see Member after 
Member rising and asking the Chair 
what we are getting ready to vote upon. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to refer 
for just a minute to what was said by 
my good friend the gentleman from 
Oklahoma {Mr. Stewart] who referred 
to the boys from the big cities. He said 
they were tired of listening to us, that 
we were out to do a job on the farmer. 
He inferred that. I will submit that the 
record shows that there has been no 
group in this House that has supported 
legislation for the betterment of the 
farmer and particularly for the better- 


- ment of the farmer from his section of 


the country, the Cotton Belt, than the 
gentlemen from the big industrial cities. 

I can recall when the president of the 
American Farm Federation, Mr. O’Neal, 
who last week broke into print in another 
great denunciation of labor and labor 
leaders, on three or four occasions came 
to me and to other Members from the 
industrial sections of this country beg- 
ging our support for cotton bills, and he 
always got that support. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania. I 
yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. As a matter of 
fact, it was the votes of Members from 
the cities that put over parity back in 
1939, was it not? 

Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania. Ab- 
solutely. Always we came to their aid. 
It is strange that all these great critics 
of labor come from sections of the coun- 
try where they have never seen a ship- 
yard, a steel mill, or blast furnace. Some 
of these people think that a blast fur- 
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nace is some vociferous platform orator. 
That is what they think a blast furnace 
is, because they have never seen one. 

Let us take the gentleman from South 
Dakota (Mr. Case], for instance, whose 
name is on one of these substitutes. The 
great industry today in South Dakota js 
raising sagebrush, yet he comes in here 
with a bill that only lacks an amend- 
ment to repeal the Bill of Rights to 
answer the prayer of every reactionary 
in the United States. 

I think it would be more important if 
this House, instead of getting confused 
as it undoubtedly is now, would follow 
the idea that was stated last week by 
the distinguished chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee, the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. Dovcurton}. 
I believe I am correct in saying that he 
was quoted in the press to the effect that 
he thought we should give somé consid- 
erAtion to the cut-back and refunds in 
taxes te see if these corporations could 
afford to be idle and finance strikes, yet 
still make as much money as though they 
were working at full production. I think 
that is the important issue before this 
country. The labor unions do not have 
hundreds of thousands of dollars to pay 
to newspapers to propagandize their par- 
ticular point of view. They do not have 
that money; but, ‘nevertheless, the 
American people are getting wise to 
what this Congress did in the tax bill, 
and they are beginning to understand 
that when we passed that tax bill we 
financed these strikes and made it pos- 
sible for a corporation to make money 
by being idle the same as they would if 
their employees were engaged in pro- 
duction. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania. I 
yield to the gentleman from North 
Carolina. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
The gentleman talks about tax cut- 
backs. But if the corporations broke 
even they would not get any money, they 
would not get any draw-back. That 
particular provision was recommended 
by the Treasury Department and put in 
by our committee, and it has been grossly 
misrepresented at times. They get no 
cut-back unless they make money, and 
they may lose money. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania. I 
understand the gentleman himself was 
so concerned about it that he thought 
the Congress ought to look into the situa- 
tion. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope this House does 
not do what it did when it passed the 
Smith-Connally bill. I hope it’ does not 
act in this confused state of mind and 
later regret what it did. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has ex- 
pired. 

The question is on the Landis amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken; and the Chair 
being in doubt, the committee divided; 
and there were—ayes 109, noes 65. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment to the Case amend- 
ment, 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Horrman to 
the Case amendment: Page 8, line 7, after 
the word “substantially”, insert “obstructs 
or interferes with interstate of foreign com- 
merce or.” 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, in 
my judgment the gentleman from IIli- 
nois [Mr. DirKsEN], stated a proposition 
with which I think two-thirds of the 
Members of this House will agree if they 
consider the situation. Piling one blan- 
ket legislative act on another will never 
solve our labor troubles. The basic act 
is the National Labor Relations Act; de- 
fects in that are at the bottom of our 
trouble. There is no reason why we 
should not have, in the years gone by, cut 
out the bad features and amended that 
act as the defects became apparent. But 
we did not doit. So here we are—caught 
in this dilemma. There is not a thing 
in any of these bills which have been 
offered here today except fact finding 
and mediation which have not been 
offered time and again by way of amend- 
ment to the National Labor Relations 
Act. What I mean is this, that if you will 
examine last Friday’s Recorp, you will 
find there in parallel columns the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act, and you will 
find proposed amendments to that act. 
Amendments which will take care of vio- 
lence on the picket line, which will take 
care of boycotts, take care of secondary 
strikes which will take care of violations 
of contracts, which will do everything 
that the Case bill or any of the other sub- 
stitutes would do, except there is no 
amendment covering fact finding or 
conciliation nor do the proposed amend- 
ments give the district courts juris- 
diction; they do not repeal that Norris- 
LaGuardia Act which is so dear to the 
hearts of my friends on the other side. 
We let that alone. We want to satisfy 
you some way if we can, and still get 
what we want. Nor do the proposed 
amendments touch the provisions of 
other laws which exempt unions under 
certain circumstances from the provi- 
sions of the antitrust acts. 

It is not my purpose here to urge the 
adoption of those amendments at this 
time, because I realize that it is foolish 
to ask the House, sitting in Committee, 
to take amendments, 10, 15, or more 
of them, amendments which, among 
other things, define unfair labor prac- 
tices. I only refer to the Recorp of last 
Friday, because, believing as I do that 
these bills that we adopt, will not solve 
our problem, that the Recorp cited gives 
us something to work on during the 
next year or two so that we may finally 
get some legislation which will stand the 
test of time. 

This proposed amendment offered now 
is, in my judgment, absolutely necessary. 
I do not understand, I do not know 
why, the gentlemen having this bill in 
charge will not accept it. The way the 
bill stands today, the Case amendment 
does not contain one word which gives 
the Congress jurisdiction to pass any act. 
What I mean is this: If you take the 
bill as it is, this Congress has no au- 
thority to act on it. The only way we 
can get jurisdiction to pass these amend- 
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ments that are proposed is to adopt 
these amendmenis by inserting, after the 
word “substantially”, the words “ob- 
structs or interferes with interstate or 
foreign commerce or.”’ It is a perfecting 
amendment. I wish the committee hav- 
ing that in charge—the wise boys, the 
political genius of our party, the legis- 
lative experts—would accept that little 
amendment. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. As the gentle- 
man read his amendment he had no “or” 
at the end of it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Yes; I have the “or” 
on the tail of it. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. If the “or” is 
in, the gentleman has destroyed the ef- 
fect of his amendment. I hope he will 
leave off the “or” and put in a comma. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Anything the pro- 
fessor says the language should be, I 
yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I think 
the gentleman’s amendment is helpful 
to the bill as far as that is concerned, 
but I think that in the declaration of 
policy at the beginning of the bill there 
is such a clear statement of the public 
interest that we are justified in proceed- 
ing under the general welfare clause of 
the Constitution. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. To make sure, why 
does not the gentleman accept the 
amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Michigan is a 
constructive and helpful amendment, 
and I see no objection whatsoever to its 
adoption. I may say merely in explana- 
tion of the points he has raised that un- 
der the broad declaration of policy where 
we base this legislation upon the public 
interest—and no one can deny the pub- 
lic interest in maintaining production 
and distribution in the country today— 
it seemed to me we were justified in pro- 
ceeding under the general welfare clause 
of the Constitution. Further, it oc- 
curred to me that under the decisions 
which the Supreme Court has been mak- 
ing for some time now with respect to 
interstate commerce it would be im- 
possible for the officers of the labor- 
management mediation board to find a 
substantial interest for the public in any- 
thing that was not interstate commerce. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for a unanimous- 
consent request? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the high-school 
word “or” be changed to the university 
word “and.” 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. I object, Mr. 
Chairman. 
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Mr. CASE of South Dakota. It oc- 
curred to me that under the decisions 
which the Supreme Court has been mak- 
ing for some time now to the effect that 
anything which affects interstate com- 
merce is in effect interstate commerce, 
the words “interstate commerce” are not 
necessary, but I certainly have no ob- 
jection to the purpose of the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Michigan 
and I hope the Committee will accept it. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. 
the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. I asked the gentle- 
man to yield for the purpose of making 
this suggestion. I think the use of the 
word “or” in the disjunctive does not ac- 
complish the purpose that is sought to 
be accomplished here. In view of the 
fact that unanimous consent was refused 
to change the word “or” to “and”, I ask 
that the Committee vote down the 
amendment in order that it may be re- 
offered with the word “and” instead of 
“or” and then adopted, in order that 
there may be no question but that it is 
the intention in this provision to apply 
the legislation to interstate commerce 
alone. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. HorrmMan]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer the same amendment, except 
changing the word “or” to “and.” 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HorrmMan to the 
Case amendment: On page 8, line 7 of the 
Case amendment, after the word “substan- 
tial”, insert “obstructs or interferes with 
interstate or foreign commerce and.” 


I yield to 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment to the 
Case bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. ANDREWs of New 
York to the Case amendment: Page 12, after 
line 13, insert a new section to be known as 
12 (a) entitled “Incorporation of and Annual 
Financial Reports by Labor Organization’”: 

“PARAGRAPH 1. Every labor organization in 
which the employees are employed by an em- 
ployer engaged in interstate commerce within 
the meaning of the Wagner Act shall become 
a body corporate as provided in this act. The 
officers of each labor organization shall make, 
sign, and acknowledge, before any officer com- 
petent to take acknowledgment of deeds, and 
file in the office of the Recorder of Deeds of 
the District of Columbia, to be recorded by 
him, a certificate in writing, in which shall 
be stated— 

“First. The name or title by which such 
labor organization is to be known. 

“Second. The term for which it is organ- 
ized, which may be perpetual. 

“Third. The purposes and objects of the 
organization. 

“Fourth. The names and addresses of its 
officers for the first year of its corporate ex- 
istence. 

“Par. 2. When the certificate provided for 
in paragraph 1 has been filed, the labor organ- 
ization shall be a body corporate, and may, 
in its corporate name, sue and be sued, grant 
and receive property, real, personal, and 


mixed, and use such property, and the in- 
come thereof for the objects of the corpora- 
tion. Members of the corporation shall not 
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be personally liable for the acts, debts, or 
obligations of the corporation. 

“Par. 3. A labor organization incorporated 
under this act shall have the power to make 
and establish such constitution, rules, and 
bylaws (including rules and bylaws defining 
the duties and powers of its officers and the 
time and manner of their election) as its 
members may deem proper for carrying out 
its lawful objects, and amend, add to, or 
repeal such constitution, rules, and bylaws 
to such extent as its members may deem 
proper. 

“Par. 4. A labor organization incorporated 
under this act shall, on or before the ist day 
of March of each year, make and file with 
the office of the Recorder of Deeds of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia a complete report of its 
financial activities during the year, including 
in itemized form, among other things— 

“(a) The total amount and the various 
types of corporate incomes, including par- 
ticularly the amounts received in the form 
of admission fees, dues, and assessments from 
members and others; and 

“(b) The names and salaries of all officers, 
whose aggregate compensation from activi- 
ties on the part of labor organizations total 
more than $5,000. 

“Par. 5. Section 2 (5) of the National Labor 
Relations Act (U. S. C., 1940 edition, title 29, 
sec. 152 (5)), is amended to read us follows: 
*“(5) The term ‘labor organization’ means 
any organization of any kind, or any agency 
or employee representation committee or 
plan, incorporated under the Labor Organiza- 
tions Incorporation Act, in which employees 
participate and which exists for the purpose, 
in whole or in part, of dealing with employers 
concerning grievances, labor disputes, wages, 
rates of pay, hours of employment, or condi- 
tions of work.”’’ 

“Par. 6. Section 6 shall take effect 
days after the date of the enactment of this 
act.” 


Mr. RANDOLPH. I make a point of 
order that the amendment, which I 
understand is offered as a new section 
to the Case bill, is not in order. I believe 
the subject matter goes far afield from 
the matter under consideration here. I 
would like a ruling of the Chair on this 
matter because I think it is important to 
resolve it at this point in the reading of 
the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from New York desire to be heard on the 
point of order? 

*Mr. ANDREWS of New York. As I 
understand the point of order, it is on 
account of the fact that I have offered it 
as a new section? 

The CHAIRMAN. No. The point of 
order is based on germaneness. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, my own personal feeling is 
that this subject matter, the incorpora- 
tion of labor unions and their rights 
thereunder, is the very basis and funda- 
mental principle upon which the entire 
unfortunate situation exists today. I do 
not think there is any single act that 
Congress could pass today that would 
give the unions more prestige and get 
right at the root of our fundamental diffi- 
culty as to the differences between the 
two sides, than such a provision. 

Whether it is germane to the bill is a 
matter for the Chair to decide, but it 
seems to me this is a very wide-open rule. 
There are included within the provisions 
of the Case bill many conceptions of 
various matters having to do with the 
entire labor picture. It seems to me this 
is within the same scope as the other 
features of the Case bill. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready 
to rule. 

When the committee bill was presented 
to the House, it was under a rule making 
the Case bill in order. It was previously 
stated during the debate on the rule, that 
the purpose was to open up the entire 
field with reference to labor legislation. 
The House voted affirmatively for the 
special rule bringing in the bill. 

This is an amendment to the Case 
amendment. In the Case amendment 
there are provisions for financial and 
legal liability of labor unions and employ- 
ers, and the amendment of the gentleman 
from New York, as offered, is merely a 
means of further bringing about the legal 
responsibility of the union. 

The Chair therefore believes it is in 
order, and overrules the point of order. 

The gentleman from New York is 
recognized. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, the provisions of the bill are 
clear and, therefore, I presume every- 
body understands them. I do not think 
there is any one provision the Congress 
could enact today that would do any more 
for the situation or would do more for 
the standing of labor in the entire Amer- 
ican community than the provisions of 
the bill which I have offered. 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Generally, when the leadership of labor 
is criticized, they speak about incorpora- 
tion. I want to read to this Congress the 
words of Cyrus S. Ching, of the United 
States Rubber Co. These words were 
spoken in January 1938. He said: 

In our company, I am going to try to im- 
press this on the industrialists here, we are 
going to get about the type of labor leadership 
that we develop by our own actions. If, in 
dealing with labor organizations, we are ethi- 
cal, are entitled to the confidence of people, 
use fair tactics, and use friendly attitudes, we 
will get that in return. If we are going to be 
militant, use underhanded tactics, and fight 
all the time, that is the type of organized 
labor we will get. So I think we all must 
realize that where we are dealing with organ- 


ized labor we are going to get about the type 
of leadship that we are ourselves. 


I am just wondering how any industry 
or any labor organization could function 
if in their meetings they were in the state 
of confusion that we are in this House 
today. Talk about incorporating labor 
organizations! You do not enforce the 
incorporation of employer associations. 
Employer associations are not required 
to be incorporated. Business associa- 
tions are not required to incorporate. If 
they do incorporate they are free to do 
so under any statute or any State law 
they wish and, therefore, may choose the 
most liberal statute. 

Compulsory incorporation of unions is 
in effect opposed to public welfare. It is 
unwarranted and it could discredit a 
trade-union organization and activities 
in the eyes of the general public. Incor- 
poration would greatly weaken unionism 
through restriction of the right to organ- 
ize and possible political control owing 
to the charter and other legal require- 
ments. 

They could go to the State of Delaware, 
incorporate under Delaware laws with 
the most lenient charter there is, and 
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they could place into that charter things 
— you people yourselves would blush 
at. 

We do not want, nor should there be, , 
forced incorporation of labor organiza- 
tions any more than there should he en. 
forced incorporation of any other or- 
ganization in this Nation. How would 
you like it if they came before this Con- 
gress and tried to force industry to in- 
corporate, tried to force every partner- 
ship or group of people who might wish to 
associate together, to incorporate? | 
could give you many more reasons show- 
ing the fallacy of the type of antiunion 
propaganda. Suffice to say that enact- 
ment of this kind of legislation is foolish. 
You would have dictatorship supreme. 
If you want dictatorship supreme just 
go ahead and adopt this kind of legisla- 
tion. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. SLAUGHTER. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentlemap 
from Missouri is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. SLAUGHTER. Mr. Chairman, I 
dislike to be in the position of opposing 
the amendment offered by my friend, 
the gentleman from New York, but J do 
not believe this is the time or the place 
to take up this amendment. Further- 
more, there is something in what the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Hoo) 
said when he stated there is no more 
reason to require a labor organization 
to incorporate than to require a business 
to incorporate. In other words, a busi- 
ness can operate as an individual, part- 
nership, or corporation, in any way It 
wants to. 

If this bill we are perfecting is ef- 
fective, it will not be necessary to require 
the unions to incorporate. What this 
bill seeks to do is to fix financial re- 
sponsibility by providing that unions and 
labor organizations may be sued in the 
district court where they reside or where 
their officers may be found; and for that 
reason and because it seems to me that 
this amendment is going pretty far afield, 
I urge the committee to vote down the 
amendment, 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SLAUGHTER. I yield. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Is there 
any law requiring manufacturers’ asso- 
ciations, the American Medical Associa- 
tion, or some score of other associations 
to organize? 

Mr. SLAUGHTER. The gentleman 
from Kentucky is just restating what I 
said a moment ago. That was one of 
the reasons I had for opposing the 
amendment. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SLAUGHTER. I yield. 

Mr. JUDD. Does the gentleman be- 
lieve it is constitutional to force people 
to incorporate, to force groups that wish 
to associate, to incorporate? 

Mr. SLAUGHTER. I do not wish to 
express an opinion on that, but I am 
inclined to think perhaps it would be. 
The point I am making here is that if 
this bill does what we intend it to do, to 
make organizations on both sides re- 
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sponsible, it is immaterial whether they 
are incorporated or unincorporated 
associations. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Is it not 
true that these associations are legal 
whether incorporated or not? 

Mr. SLAUGHTER. The gentleman 
has again restated my point; that is 


ight. 
, ‘Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SLAUGHTER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Texas. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I want to join in the suggestion 
made by the gentleman from Missouri 
that this matter not be considered at this 
time in connection with the present bill. 
It is too far reaching to be imposed as 
an amendment on this bill. I hope the 
distinguished gentleman from New York 
will withdraw the amendment. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SLAUGHTER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. The 
provisions of this amendment to the bill 
have been referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. Do I understand that a 
subcommittee will hold hearings on this 
matter? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. We will try 
to. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SLAUGHTER. I yield to the gen- 

leman from West Virginia. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. That is the reason 
upon which I predicated the very brief 
statement I made against the germane- 
ness of the amendment. 

Mr. SLAUGHTER. And it is for that 
reason I join with the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri has expired. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New York 
{Mr. ANDREWS]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demand by Mr. ANpDREws of New 
York) there were—ayes 6, noes 104. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Vorys of Ohio 
to the Case amendment: 

“Page 11, line 25, of the Case amendment, 
strike out the words ‘either at law.’ 

“Page 12, line 1, strike out the words ‘or 
in equity.’ 

“Page 12, lines 5 and 6, strike out the words 
‘either in law or equity.’ 

“Page 12, lines 6 and 7, strike out the 
words ‘or for injunctive relief in equity.’” 


Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
Section 10 of the Case bill makes collec- 
tive-bargaining agreements binding on 
both parties. I am in favor of this. It 
is a vital step in improving labor-man- 
agement relations. This amendment 
merely prevents the use of injunctions 
to force people to work, as part of the 
machinery for enforcement of such con- 
tracts. 

The House has voted overwhelmingly 
three times by record vote to bring up 
the Case bill and perfect it. I think that 
is what we should now do, and this 
amendment is an attempt to perfect the 
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Case bill, instead of endlessly talking 
about an apparently endless number of 
Substitutes. Let us do one thing at a 
time. 

This proposal would take out of sec- 
tion 10, which is the section providing 
for mutuality of enforceability of col- 
lective-bargaining contracts, any refer- 
ence to a proceeding in equity which 
might be construed as an attempt at a 
new form of action. The lawyers here 
know that we have never had in law or 
equity any action for specific perform- 
ance of a personal service contract. 
That means, in lay language, a court 
cannot order a man to work even though 
it can make him pay damages for not 
working. I do not believe it is the wish 
of the House at this time to create any 
such new right of action, with reference 
to labor-management collective bargain- 
ing. We do not want to give a court the 
power to force a man to work, as the 
result of a collective bargain. What we 
want to do by section 10, and it seems to 
me this is one of the most important 
sections of the bill, is to make collective 
bargaining contracts mutually and 
equally binding on both parties under 
general law. We therefore, by the 
amendment which I propose, take out any 
references to “law and equity,” which are 
technical terms lawyers understand, but 
leave the section so that we make the 
contracts equally binding and enforce- 
able in the courts. We do create, if there 
is any doubt about its present existence, 
an action for damages for breach of con- 
tract against a labor organization or an 
employer, which means that either party, 
the labor organization or the employer, 
may have the benefit of a trial by jury in 
any such action. 

A word to those who are not lawyers 
about “law and equity.” These words, 
in a legal sense, refer to two separate sets 
of functions which courts have which 
grew up under the common law, and are 
still preserved. In some States there are 
separate courts for law and equity. In 
most States, and in our Federal courts, 
both functions are performed by the 
same court. Injunctions, orders to a 
man to do something or refrain from 
doing something, are made by the equity 
court, or the equity side of the same 
court. Actions for damages are on the 
law side. Since we are attempting to 
create no new right in the equity side, 
there is no reason to refer to the equity 
side, and therefore no reason to refer to 
the law side. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Would 
the adoption of this amendment elimi- 
nate the objection to the bill that it would 
repeal the Norris-LaGuardia Act? 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. I think it would 
go far in that respect. There has 
been a lot of criticism aimed at section 
10, and there have been a lot of claims 
made that the Norris-LaGuardia Act 
would be swept away by the use of in- 
junctions under section 10, with this 
amendment, these criticisms and claims 
are answered. The Norris-LaGuardia 
Act is partially suspended with reference 
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to certain limited situations in three 
other places in the bill. I wish to re- 
mind the committee that the Norris- 
LaGuardia Act itself does not attempt 
to bar injunctions where fraud or vio- 
lence are involved. This amendment 
would take out of section 10, providing 
for equal responsibility of labor and em- 
ployer organizations, any possibility that 
we might have the use of an injunction 
to enforce the performance of personal- 
service contracts. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. 
gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. As a matter of fact, 
I cannot conceive of any situation under 
which injunction would lie in a matter 
involving breach of contract. As far as 
I am concerned I can see no reason why 
those words having to do with injunctive 
relief should not be stricken out of the 
bill, leaving the language which simply 
Sets up a responsibility in a court of law 
at the suit of either party for damage 
arising out of breach of any agreement 
made, an issue that would be, at the re- 
quest of either side, submitted to the 
jury for decision. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. It seems to me 
that that is a very apt statement of what 
this paragraph will provide if this 
amendment is adopted. It will take away 
any particular benefits or advantages 
of one party or the other that now exist 
under other laws which keep the obliga- 
tions from being equal and mutual; will 
not give any new rights by way of injunc- 
tion to either party but will specifically 
provide for an action at law for dam- 
ages to enforce any act of violation of 
the contracts. 

Mr. SLAUGHTER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. 
gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. SLAUGHTER. I direct the gen- 
tleman’s attention to page 11, line 25, 
and I believe the gentleman by inad- 
vertence has misdrawn his amendment. 
He provided in this amendment to strike 
out the words “at law.” Of course, the 
gentleman wants to strike out the ref- 
erence to “equity” on the next page. 
But I do not believe the gentleman in- 
tended to strike out the reference to 
actions at law; did he? 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. The purpose was 
to strike out wherever the words “law” 
and “equity” appear. The gentleman, 
if he is a lawyer, knows that you do not 
Start to discuss actions at law ordinarily 
unless you are balancing or including 
them in a discussion about equity. When 
we strike out “at law” and leave it simply 
that they are binding and enforceable in 
the courts, and we leave all of the pres- 
ent existing remedies, and then, in addi- 
tion, make it very clear that a suit for 
damages may be brought, we get away 
from the technical difficulty which was 
involved in attempting to use either of 
those words, and we eliminate any pos- 
sibility of confusion. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last five 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to offer 
@ little suggestion. It seems to me that 
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‘again and again, whenever there is a 
wave of strikes, we come up with all of 
these suggestions, and there is no hope 
that any of them presents a means of 
stopping the present strikes. The con- 
dition is growing worse until now strikes 
are spreading throughout the country 
like forest fires, and it is really the prin- 
cipal cause of the prolonged mass un- 
employment. It seems to me the reason 
is that because of the committee situa- 
tion and other factors this Congress has 
never made a really exhaustive study of 
the labor question so as to know the facts 
that this Congress ought to know and 
what the law is and what the law ought 
to be. I have a deadly fear, since the 
time of that work-or-fight bill, that the 
thing is going to become worse, as we 
know it will, because of the inflationary 
pressures which OPA just sweeps under 
the carpet, and that as the thing be- 
comes worse we will have a sort of mob 
spirit here and again we will pass some- 
thing like the thing that we called the 
slavery labor bill, something utterly 
communistic. During this very debate 
there were suggestions about setting 
apart certain agencies and industries 
like the food and the utility industries 
and have fixed wages—utterly commu- 
nistic. 7 

It seems to me that what we need 
here is to have a study so that we will 
know what the law is. Perhaps what 
we. need is to have a constitutional 
amendment overriding some of the de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court. I was 


amazed to learn that the Supreme Court, 
thanks to the lack of appropriations, 
has only one research assistant for each 


Judge. The theory is that since the best 
lawyers in the country are on each side 
of the case the Judges get both sides 
and get the law. Every lawyer here 
knows that what they are getting is ex- 
tremes on both sides. It may be that 
that is one of the reasons we have had 
such confusion. 

Therefore, I think we need a study of 
the facts, and what the law is and what 
it ought to be. I cannot see that we 
are going to get such a study from any 
fact-finding bureaus set up by the Gov- 
ernment or from the Committee on La- 
bor or from any special investigating 
committee, in view of the way those com- 
mittees are usually appointed—for po- 
litical reasons. 

I have come to the conclusion that it 
would be a good idea if this whole sub- 
ject were turned over for investigation to 
a subcommittee of the Committee on the 
Judiciary. You laugh, but I might men- 
tion some of the men on that committee: 
Mr. Watter, Mr. GRAHAM, and Mr. 
Gwynne of Iowa—fair, judicious men. 
If they were properly staffed and all sides 
were presented I think they could come 
out with an exhaustive study which 
would give us some idea of what the law 
is and what it ought to be.. Then after 
that study we could have some basis for 
legislating in this country and really get 
an American industrial relations policy. 
I hope you will give this some thought, 
because I am very afraid that when the 
next great wave of strikes Comes, as it 
is sure to come, once more there will be 
this hysterical feeling, and in view of the 
communistic ideas that are running 
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through this country I have a deadly fear 
of the kind of law that may happen to 
us before we realize what is happening. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. I yield to 
the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I agree with what 
the gentlewoman from Illinois has said. 
That is good advice. But does not the 
gentlewoman think it is cruel and un- 
usual punishment, now that the Com- 
mittee on Labor has shown signs of con- 
version and repentance and is trying to 
do something, to take this thing away 
from it? 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. 
discuss personalities. 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. 
the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. HOOK. Will the gentlewoman 
advise me as to whether or not she voted 
for the rule? 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. 
the rule. 

Mr. HOOK. The gentlewoman voted 
for the rule, even though they did not 
read the Case bill? The gentlewoman 
did not think about studying it at that 
time, did she? 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. I always 
vote in the hope of having some kind of 
study on the question here, on the sug- 
gestions offered by the gentleman from 
Michigan and other suggestions. It is 
only after listening to the debate that 
I think we need further study. I may 
add that I was thoroughly opposed to 
the slavery labor bill. If the CIO and 
some of the anointed friends of labor 
here made any opposition, it was not 
noticeable either in our correspondence 
or on the roll call. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Vorys]. 

The question was taken; and the Chair 
being in doubt, the Committee divided; 
and there were—ayes 107, noes 23. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment to the Case substitute. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Battey, Of West 
Virginia, to the Case substitute for H. R. 
4908: “On page 3, line 18, after the word 
‘arbitration’, strike out the period, insert a 
comma, and insert ‘And in this connection 
it is the declared intent of the Congress that 
all subsidies now being paid out of the United 
States Treasury in the form of tax refunds, 
tax rebates, and “carry back” payments to 
individuals, companies, or corporations, be 
suspended for the duration of any strike or 
strikes now existing or that may occur dur- 
ing the calendar year that lead to industrial 
unrest, delay reconversion, and otherwise 
impair our national economy.’” 


Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
make a point of order against the 
amendment. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, the 
amendment is clearly out of order. It is 
not germane to the bill. There is noth- 
ing in this bill that has anything to do 
with the carry-back. I do not think we 
should waste time by discussing a propo- 
sition that is irrelevant. 


Let us not 
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Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, I desire 
to be heard on the question of germane- 
ness of the amendment I have offered. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair wil! be 
glad to hear the gentleman. 

Mr. KNUTSON. This is a matter for 
the Committee on Ways and Means, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. BAILEY. I am afraid of that. 

Mr. Chairman, when the Seventy- 
ninth Congress, first session, in its wis- 
dom chose to amend the Federal Reve- 
nue Code by removing all excess-profits 
taxes it was definitely fixing a policy for 
the entire Nation. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
for a ruling on the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from West Virginia (Mr. Barry) 
desire to be heard on the point of order? 

Mr. BAILEY. I do desire to be heard, 
Mr. Chairman, to discuss the point of 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will be 
glad to hear the gentleman. 

Mr. BAILEY. The Congress is being 
asked for a two-page declaration of pol- 
icy contained in the proposed Case sub- 
stitute to H. R. 4908 to make known its 
intent as regards strikes in industry. 
This declaration of policy is also predi- 
cated on the assumption that the speedy 
end of strikes will be in the public wel- 
fare and tend also to stabilize our post- 
war economy. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I think the gentle- 
man has talked long enough, Mr. Chair- 
man—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The 
hear the gentleman briefly. 

Mr. BAILEY. If the Congress is going 
into the business of prescribing for al] 
the ills of the Nation, I suggest that the 
inclusion of a few additional germs to 
be eradicated might even improve this 
historic document. 

The CHAIRMAN. The _ gentleman 
from West Virginia will suspend. 

The Chair is very much interested in 
what the gentleman has to say on the 
point of order. The Chair feels that 
what has been said up to this time has 
not been directed to the point of order. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman from West Virginia now ad- 
dressing you was on his feet at the be- 
ginning of this subject matter. I had 
hoped the gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr. Knutson] would withhold his point 
of order, allowing the gentleman from 
West Virginia [Mr. Bamey] to speak. 
Then, of course, I would make a point of 
order if someone else did not make it, 
that the amendment, as offered, was not 
germane. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Of course, I am in- 
terested in getting the gentleman’s view- 
point on the philosophy of taxation. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man insist on his point of order? 

Mr. KNUTSON. For the time being, ! 
will reserve the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from West Virginia (Mr. Bamey! is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, I in- 
sist that the Chair rule on the point of 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from West Virginia does not desire to 
avail himself of the reservation of a 
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point of order but insists on a ruling by 
the Chair. 

In the opinion of the Chair, the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from West Virginia [Mr. BatLey] deals 
with both taxation and the disposition 
of taxes, and is not germane to the pend- 
ing amendment. 

The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Chairman, I 
want the Recor to clearly indicate that 
the gentleman now addressing the Chair 
desired that there be a reservation of the 
point of order so that the gentleman from 
West Virginia [Mr. Bartey] might have 
explained his position other than on the 
germaneness of his amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is a part of 
the REcoRD. 

Mr. O'HARA. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment to the Case amendment 
which is at the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. O'Hara to the 
Case bill: “Page 10, following end of sentence, 
line 6, add, ‘If any employee, under the con- 
ditions described in this subsection, shall 
refuse to work it shall be lawful for the em- 
ployer to discharge such employee refusing 
to work, notwithstanding the provisions of 
this act or any other provision of law or con- 
tract, and it shall be lawful for said employer 
to employ a replacement for such discharged 
employee, notwithstanding the provisions of 
this act or any other provision of law or con- 
tract.’” 


Mr. O'HARA. Mr. Chairman, permit 
me to say I approach this much in the 
same spirit that the gentlewoman from 
lilinois [Miss Sumner] did in her state- 
ment a few moments ago; namely in the 
public interest and welfare. 

In the consideration of section 8, be- 
ginning on page 9 and extending to page 
11, there is reference to the maintenance 
of the status quo, which is the cooling- 
off period, as I construe it, during which 
time the Board takes over the jurisdic- 
tion of issuing certain orders both to the 
employer and employee, and which goes 
on to state that the Board—page 10, 
lines 1 to 6, inclusive—cannot make an 
order compelling an employee to work. 
That is merely a statement of the consti- 
tutional right of labor. 

Mr. Chairman, under the bill it is ob- 
vious that it is intended to create and 
continue a status quo in these eStablish- 
ments whereby it is the purpose that 
there shall be an orderly continuation of 
the operation of the business. That is 
for the benefit not only of the industry 
itself but of labor and what is more 
important the public welfare. I view it 
as a practical matter. We have this 
Situation which can arise very easily, 
you may have a plant furnishing a pub- 
lic service and the public welfare in- 
volved. It is highly important that the 
Status quo be maintained during the so- 
called cooling-off period; and under the 
order of the Board, as it is created in this 
so-called Case bill, section 8, that is ex- 
actly the responsibility of the board. It 
is acting in the public welfare. Without 
my amendment it is clear that an im- 
Passe can well arise, and all this provi- 
Sion is just words. 

Let us take the situation where there 
may be a closed-shop agreement, or a 
maintenance-of-membership agreement, 
and despite the order of the Board, the 
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employees strike or go on the picket line 
in sufficient number that the plant can- 
not operate, notwithstanding it may be 
in the public interest that the plant 
continue in operation. As I view it, the 
language of this bill provides only a 
proposition that the employer cannot 
continue the status quo. Obviously if 
they go on strike, go on the picket line, 
his establishment cannot operate. If 
they have a maintenance-of-member- 
ship or a closed-shop agreement obvi- 
ously the union is not going to permit 
other employees to enter in and join the 
union so they can work. This amend- 
ment is purely to make effectual what the 
author of the legislation, I believe, start- 
ed out to do. If we are going to have a 
law that means anything, let us have one 
that protects the general public interest. 
It is solely in the interest of the public 
welfare that, I feel, makes my amend- 
ment imperative. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’HARA. I yield. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. What the gentle- 
man says is correct about the public in- 
terest being paramount during the recon- 
version period. 

Mr. O’HARA. That is the sole motive 
I have in offering my amendment and 
my vote on this legislation. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. That is what I at- 
tempted during the beginning of this de- 
bate, to argue as vigorously as I could 
for the provisions of the Presidential re- 
quest as embodied in H. R. 4908, because 
it did just what the gentleman is 
effectively arguing for in behalf of the 
Nation in this House. 

Mr. O'HARA. I wish to thank the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia, because what he has so well stated 
presents exactly my views. I do not care 
whether you feel you are the advocate of 
labor or the advocate of industry, the 
paramount thing all of us should be con- 
cerned with as Members of the House is 
to try to legislate justly as to both indus- 
try and labor, not forgetting that after 
all there is a paramount responsibility 
on the part of all of us to the general 
public welfare. 

Mr. THOM. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’HARA. I yield. 

Mr. THOM. Under this 30-day cool- 
ing-off period would the employer have 
a right to recruit men to take the place 
of the strikers? 

Mr. O’HARA. I do not believe so; I 
may say to the gentleman from Ohio, 
under the terms of the bill as written. 
That is why I offer my amendment. 

Mr. THOM. I should think that the 
recruiting of men would not affect the 
status quo under this provision. 

Mr. O'HARA. Under the bill if they 
have a closed shop or a maintenance of 
membership, they could not take them in 
anyway, without my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota has expired. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, the matter of Govern- 
ment subsidies in the form of amor- 
tization grants, tax refunds and carry- 
backs cannot be divorced from-any con- 
gressional declaration of policy that has 
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to do with such matters as public welfare 
and economic stability. 

When the Seventy-ninth Congress, 
first session, in its wisdom, chose to 
amend the Federal Revenue Code, by 
removing all excess-profits taxes, it was 
definitely fixing a policy for the entire 
Nation. When the same Congress chose 
to leave in the Revenue Act the carry- 
back clause, relating to the refund of 
excess-profits taxes, it was declaring a 
policy of Government paternalism pred- 
icated on the thought such action would 
tend to be in the public welfare and aid 
in stabilizing our postwar economy. 

Now the Congress is being asked in a 
two-page declaration of policy, contained 
in the proposed Case substitute to H. R. 
4908 to make known its intent as re- 
gards strikes in industry. This declara- 
tion of policy is also predicated on the 
assumption that the speedy end of the 
strike hysteria will be in the public wel- 
fare and tend also to stabilize our post- 
war economy. 

The authors—authors that is—of this 
proposal say right in the very paragraph 
I propose to.amend “To aid in the vol- 
untary and expeditious settlement of la- 
bor disputes affecting the public inter- 
est” is their basic reason for enacting 
this legislation. Can it then well be 
argued that the payment of subsidies and 
tax refunds do not affect both the strike 
situation as well as the public welfare? 
Certainly these Government handouts 
are a factor in the strike situation. 

What about across-the-table bargain- 
ing, as is envisioned in this proposal, if 
one of the parties had some of his cash 
assets concealed under the table in a 
canvas bag marked United States Treas- 
ury? It would certainly be germane to 
the argument taking place. 

The sponsors of this substitute must 
have thought the question of cash pay- 
ments was germane. They took ex- 
treme care to see that the President’s 
recommendation for opening up the rec- 
ords of industrial concerns by subpena 
process to ascertain their ability to pay, 
was left out of this substitute. If this 
were part of the law it would be easy 
for the fact-finding boards to learn just 
what gratuities had come to industry in 
the form of Government debates, re- 
funds and carry-backs. 

Wartime tax provisions for business 
relief suddenly have become a bone of 
contention in the strike issue. Unions 
charge that tax laws are rigged to give 
public money to corporations as strike- 
breaking funds. The general public 
hears the term “carry-back” for the first 
time, and deluges the Treasury for ex- 
planations. 

Actually, the carry-back and other re- 
lief provisions were written into war 
taxes to take care of extraordinary ex- 
penses that war saddled upon corpora- 
tions. They were put into the tax law 
of 1942, long before the present strike 
issue arose. 

The excess-profits tax provides the 
basic explanation.. This was a tax on 
“excess” corporate profits resulting from 
war. Whether a profit was excess or not 
was measured either by a company’s 
prewar earnings between 1936 and 1939, 
or by a specified return on its capital 
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investment. This base is known as the 
excess-profits credit. Earnings above 
that base were taxed at 95 percent, with 
provision for a 10 percent postwar re- 
fund. Earnings below the base paid the 
normal corporation tax of no more than 
40 percent. 

In addition, the excess-profits tax was 
designed to average out a corporation’s 
wartime tax payments through the war 
and early postwar period. A company, 
for example, might make a huge profit in 
one year and little or nothing in the 
next. Here is where the carry-back 
comes in, 

The carry-back is a device that is used 
when a company’s earnings fail to ex- 
ceed its excess-profits credit. In that 
event, the unused portion of the credit 
can be applied to an earlier year and the 
excess-profits tax for that year is re- 
Guced. For example, if a company 
earned $1,000 above its credit in 1943, 
the net excess-profits tax on that amount 
was $855. If in 1945 or 1946 earnings 
fell short of the credit by $1,000, that 
sum could be carried back to 1944, wip- 
ing out excess-profits tax liability for the 
earlier year. 

When Congress repealed the excess- 
profits tax, it continued the carry-back 
through 1946 to enable corporations to 
meet possibly heavy reconversion ex- 
penses with tax refunds. Now, losses 
due to strikes could produce the same 
effect. 

Its workings could be like this: 

Excess-profits credit of a corporation 
that earned $40,000,000 a year in its base 
period would be $40,000,000. Now, sup- 
pose this company made $100,000,000 in 
1944. It was subject to a 1944 net excess- 
profits tax of 85.5 percent on $60,- 
000,000, after taking the postwar re. 
fund into consideration, or a tax of $51,- 
300,000. In addition, a normal tax of 
40 percent was levied on the remaining 
$40,000,000, amounting to $16,000,000. 
That brought total 1944 taxes to $67,- 
300,000. 

If shut down through 1946 by a strike 
or otherwise, this commpany could apply 
its wartime $40,000,000 excess-profits 
credit to 1944 by the carry-back. That 
would double the 1944 credit to $80,000,- 
000, leaving only $20,000,000 subject to 
1944 excess-profits tax at a net of 85.5 
percent, or $17,100,000. 

At this point, however, the company 
would be liable for normal income taxes 
in 1944 on $80,000,000 instead of $40,- 
000,000, which, at 40 percent, would be 
$32,000,000. Recomputed total tax for 
1944, therefore, would be $17,100,000 ex- 
cess-profits tax plus $32,000,000 normal 
tax, or $49,100,000. But it paid on 1944 
earnings a net tax of $67,300,000. The 
difference—$18,200,000—would be the 
refund. 

Mr. RABIN. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the passage of the so-called Case bill. I 
am unalterably opposed to it. I think its 
passage would not be in the interest of 
the country, and it would mark a step 
backward in labor relations; it would be 
harmful to both industry and labor. 

The world is being reorganized. We 
have just gone through the most devas- 
tating war in all history. We have 
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fought this war in the hopes that this 
world would be a better place in which 
to live. We have fought it to try to 
obtain “freedom from want” and “free- 
dom from fear.” It is difficult to ac- 
complish those objectives. The fight 
for a happy peace will be more difficult, 
I am afraid, than the great fight for vic- 
tory in war. The only way to accomplish 
it is through cooperation—cooperation 
of nations, cooperation of individuals, 
cooperation of all kinds and classes of 
people, and on the economic front, co- 
operation of both labor and capital. 

We are now in a period of unrest, seek- 
ing to find a common meeting ground 
for labor and capital. It is a difficult 
task. Let us not add to that task by hast- 
ily passing legislation which is unwise 
and which I think is unfair and unjust. 
The Case bill is that type of legislation. 
Congress has made that mistake before 
when it passed the Smith-Connally Act. 
Intended to avert strikes, it actually en- 
couraged and intensified them. I think 
the passage of the Case bill will have the 
same effect. 

The Nation is now in the throes of 
industrial strife. It is a struggle on the 
part of the workingman to secure for 
himself a decent standard of living and 
to bring up his family in a manner which 
will give it some hope for the future. La- 
bor cannot be blamed for striking to ac- 
complish these objectives. What weap- 
on would labor have to force recognition 
of those demands except to strike? And 
because it is exercising the only weapon 
which it has, shall we now say that 
the right of strike be taken away from 
it? Shall we now say that the right 
to organize should be taken away from 
labor? Without the right to organize 
and without the right to strike, labor 
would be helpless and would be crushed 
by the power of industry. I know that 
industry has become eniightened to the 
just claims of labor since the days of the 
sweat shops and canning factories, but, 
except in a few instances, I do not think 
it has become enlightened to the point 
where it will voluntarily offer to labor 
increases in salaries even when such in- 
creases be necessary to insure a decent 
standard of living. The workingman 
must obtain those by himself. The only 
method he has is through collective bar- 
gaining and without the right to strike 
there can be no such thing as collective 
bargaining. 

True, the country is tied up by strikes; 
but why must we assume that it is the 
sole fault of labor? Why should we not 
say the responsibility is that of industry 
for refusing to pay a decent wage in the 
light of the higher cost of living? Must 
we come to the conclusion that it is the 
fault of labor merely for demanding it? 

Great advances have been made in 
industrial relations in the past 12 years. 
Through progressive legislation, labor 
has been given an opportunity to bar- 
gain with industry with a reasonable 
degree of effectiveness and on a relatively 
equal level. It was fair and just that 
opportunity was given to it. Without 
that legislation, it would have been over- 
whelmed by the economic might of in- 
dustry just as that economic strength 
has suppressed it in the past. It is only 
if jiabor is strong and can bargain on 
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an equal level with industry that the 
standard of living can be raised to a 
decent level; that the purchasing power 
of our community can be raised—hoth 
leading to a more prosperous economy. 

The Case bill, now before the House, 
would wipe out the advances that have 
been made and would again give industry 
the power to suppress collective bargain- 
ing and would substitute for those aq- 
vances rule by injunction. It would 
restrict the right to strike merely on an 
allegation of a threat of coercion. This 
bill convicts labor without a trial and 
it imposes a penalty on a basis of such 
unfair conviction. 

Why do we not adopt legislation that 
would go to the root of the evil? Why 
do we not adopt a real full-employment 
bill and a minimum-wage bill? Why do 
we not pass an antidiscrimination bill 
and establish a FEPC? Why should we 
not broaden and strengthen our social- 
security laws and pass proper health- 
insurance legislation? Why do we not 
liberalize and extend the unemployment- 
insurance bill? The passage of this 
program would be striking at the cause 
of the problem. It would help the work- 
ingman now and lessen his fear of the 
future. 

We realized during the war that with 
the conclusion of hostilities we would 
have great reconversion problems. We 
passed adequate legislation for the re- 
conversion of industry. It has its carry- 
backs on taxes; it was taken care of 
through adjustments on termination 
contracts; it has received great tax re- 
lief. What program of reconversion 
have we passed for the man who per- 
formed the manual labor and kept the 
wheels of industry turning? Did we give 
him adequate compensation upon the 
termination of his services when the war 
was over? Do we give him an income- 
tax adjustment? Did we pass any re- 
conversion legislation for him at all? 
The bills I referred to would be such a 
reconversion program, and it would tend 
to remove many of the causes for these 
strikes. 

Let us not convict labor because it is 
striking in an endeavor to earn a decent 
living. Let us not pass repressive legis- 
lation that would throw us back to the 
days when labor was helpless. The right 
to strike must be preserved, if labor is to 
live. It is endangered by the Case bill. 
I am opposed to it, and I urge its defeat. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is 
on the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota {Mr. O’Hara!. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. O'Hara) 
there were—ayes 16, noes 37. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Rossion of 
Kentucky to the Case amendment: “Page 
12, line 8, after the word ‘any’, insert the 
words ‘state or.’ Strike out all of section 
10, page 12, beginning with the word ‘if’ 
and balance of section.” 


Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman, may I invite the members of 
the Committee to turn to page 12, sec- 
tion 10, of the Case bill. I think this is 
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an amendment upon which you want to 
act favorably. 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I yield 
to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. HOOK. May I say to the gentle- 
man that the members of the Committee 
on Labor have had nothing to do with 
the Case bill. 

I know that your Committee on Labor 
did not consider the Case bill. I regret 
that it was not submitted to your com- 
mittee or some other committee and 
hearings held thereon; but we have the 
Case bill now before us for consideration, 
and I think all of us should do what we 
can to make the bill just and fair to labor, 
management, and the people of the 
whole country. 

An amendment has taken out the in- 
junctive feature of the bill. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. If the gentle- 
man will yield, that is only on page—— 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. This is 
section 10. As section 10 now stands 
either party may bring suit at law for 
damages for breach of contract. The 
bill as drawn claims this action can be 
filed in the United States district court. 
The first part of my amendment merely 
permits the suit to be filed either in the 
State court or the United States court. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I yield to 
the distinguished gentleman from In- 
diana. 

Mr. HALLECK. Icall the gentleman’s 
attention to lines 4 to 5 of the bill, on 
page 12, where it is said: “In addition to 
any other words or remedies existing.” 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. That has 
been taken from the bill. 

Mr. HALLECK. The only words 
stricken were the words following that 
“either in law or in equity.” 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Well, “in 
law.” This is an action at law. Why 
should not the State have jurisdiction as 
well as the United States court? And I 
repeat, the first part of my amendment 
gives the complaining party the right to 
institute his action in either the State 
court or the United States District Court. 

However, there is a more important 
part to my amendment: You will notice 
the provision in fixing the venue or place 
where the suit may be filed and the per- 
son on whom the process may be served 
provided it is a labor union. My amend- 
ment strikes out the following language: 

If the defendant against whom action is 
sought to be commenced and maintained is 
& labor organization, such action may be 
filed in the United States District Court of 
any district wherein any officer of such labor 
organization resides or may be found. 


You will observe that under that pro- 
vision of the bill, any company or person 
filing an action against a labor union 
could file it in the United States District 
Court of any district wherein any officer 
of such labor organization resides or may 
be found. 

Let us bear in mind that this section 
contemplates the filing of an action by 
the aggrieved party for damages and re- 
lief for violation of a contract. It does 
not fix the venue as to the place of filing 
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if a labor union sues the employer. It 
evidently leaves that to the Federal Code 
and statutes. But if the defendant is a 
labor union it may be sued in “any” dis- 
trict court of the United States where 
“any” officer of the union may “reside” or 
“be found.” 

The employer would not have to bring 
his suit where the contract was made or 
being performed or where the injury or 
damage was sustained by the employer. 
Neither does it require the service of pro- 
cess upon the principal officer of the labor 
union, but “any” officer of the union. 

Now how would that work out if the 
employer desired to take advantage of 
that provision of the law in filing his 
action against the labor union? For 
example, some employer in the State of 
California, Michigan, Ohio, or New York 
had a contract with a labor union and 
the employer claimed that the labor 
union had breached the contract and the 
employer had suffered damages. Under 
that provision such employer could go 
to the State of Florida, Mississippi, or 
Texas and file his lawsuit in any district 
court provided he could find any officer 
of the union in that district. This “any” 
officer would not have to reside in such 
district. He might be merely passing 
through there and he might be one of the 
lowliest officers of the union and he 
might be in Florida for a short time or 
going to some other Southern State on 
account of his health, or he might be 
passing through one of these States on 
his way to Florida or Mississippi with a 
sick wife, son, or daughter; and then the 
union would have to take all its witnesses 
and attorneys perhaps a thousand or 
2,000 miles to defend that action. 

Now let us turn the case around: 

What if there were a provision in this 
section giving to the union the right to 
sue any employer in any United States 
District Ccurt in any district where any 
officer of such employer might reside or 
be found? 

No fair-minded person would say that 
would be fair to the employer. The labor 
union might bring an action against the 
employer to obtain damages for breach of 
contract. The contract may have been 
made or was to be performed in the State 
of Texas or Mississippi. But the union, 
under this provision, could seek out any 
United States District Court in New 
York, Illinois, or California, where “any” 
officer of the employer resides or might 
be found. 

My amendment strikes out this provi- 
sion of section 10. With this section 
stricken, the place of filing the action 
will be fixed by the Federal Code and 
statutes if it is filed in the United States 
court, and if it is filed in the State court, 
it will be fixed by the code and statutes 
of the State wherein the action is 
filed; and if the plaintiff or complain- 
ant files his suit in the wrong jurisdiction 
and his process has not been served on 
the person as provided in the code and 
the statute, on timely objection to such 
service it would be quashed by the court. 

I think the parties should have the 
right to file their action either in the 
State court or the Federal court. If the 
amount in controversy and other con- 
siderations did not bring it within the 
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jurisdiction of the Federal court, the ac- 

tion, of course, yould be dismissed on 

timely motion by the defendants. 
MUTUALITY OF CONTRACTS 


As I understand the position of the 
leaders of the railroad brotherhoods, the 
American Federation of Labor, the 
United Mine Workers, and other unions 
and the employers of labor, they all favor 
mutuality of contracts. 

Labor has for many years been strong 
advocates of collective bargaining, and 
an overwhelming majority of manage- 
ment, whether they have some regular 
union or some independent union, have 
for a number of years favored collective 
bargaining with their employees. 

I was a Member of Congress many 
years ago when the railway mediation- 
adjustment acts were passed. These 
brought about collective bargaining, me- 
diation and adjustments between man- 
agement and labor. These collective bar- 
gaining contracts should be made after 
a free, fair and full discussion of all the 
matters involved and should be signed 
by the parties with the utmost good faith 
and when these contracts are once en- 
tered into they should be adhered to by 
both parties. If there are provisions in 
the contract against lock-outs and 
strikes both parties should observe these 
provisions, as well as other provisions of 
the contract, and it seems to me that it 
would be in the interests of both parties 
for the contract to provide as a part of 
the collective bargaining principle to re- 
sort to mediation, conciliation, and vol- 
untary arbitration. As strikes are costly 
and frightful experiences for both man- 
agement and labor no effort should be 
spared to prevent lock-outs and strikes. 
If the spirit and the letter of the con- 
tracts are not to be observed by both 
parties, then the so-called collective bar- 
gaining becomes a futile gesture. If the 
pledged word is broken it can only breed 
discord and distrust. 

The observance of these contracts is 
not only a good thing for management 
and labor themselves, but for the country 
as a whole. While there have been some 
wildcat strikes, as I understand it the 
railroad brotherhoods have not broken 
their collective Bargaining contracts with 
either the tacit or direct approval of their 
leaders. These wildcat strikes have been 
condemned and I understand this is true 
as to the American Federation of Labor, 
also to the United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica. It is true there have been some 
strikes and threatened strikes on the part 
of the United Mine Workers of America 
with the approval of their leaders; but 
they always came after the failure of the 
mine workers and operators to agree 
upon a contract. 

Since VJ-day there have 
strikes among the railroad workers 
or United Mine Workers. There have 
been only a few of the six or seven 
millions of A. F. of L. men and workers 
who have gone out on strike, and these 
were without the approval of Mr. Green 
and his associates. The A. F. of L. have 
settled a great many of their differences 
by mediation, conciliation and voluntary 
arbitration, and it was most gratifying 
very recently to observe that 18 out of 
20 railroad brotherhoods have already 
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‘agreed to voluntarily arbitrate their 
claims for wages, increases of pay, and 
perhaps some other matters. This is 
most heartening to those who want 
peace among labor and management. 

As I am informed the steel workers, 
automobile workers and some other 
groups who have gone out on strike, have 
contracts that have not expired. Per- 
haps there have been lock-outs on the 
part of management, but no lock-out has 
been brought to my attention. 

It is just as reprehensible for manage- 
ment to break its contract as for labor 
to do so. It is most unfortunate that 
these differences have not been settled 
by mediation, conciliation, and volun- 
tary arbitration. There are perhaps 
$200,000 000,000 in money, securities and 
other liquid assets available to the Amer- 
ican people to spend for goods, products, 
materials, and properties of every kind 
and character. There never was such a 
demand in this country and in other 
countries for things that Americans and 
other people need or a greater scarcity of 
these things that they need now. Weare 
on the threshold of a few, at least, of the 
most prosperous years this country— 
both management and labor—has ever 
experienced. Yet through these stop- 
pages of production the things that the 
people need become more scarce every 
day and the threat of inflation becomes 
more menacing. 

This threat will continue until produc- 
tion reaches such a point as to reasonably 
meet the demands of our own people and 
other people. 

I am afraid that labor has not served 
its best interests in bringing about a stop- 
page of production. At this critical 
point of reconversion we cannot have 
peace and full production, with full 
employment, unless management and 
labor both desire peace and unless they sit 
down to a table together and confine 
their demands to those things that are 
just and right, looking alone to the best 
interests of the American people as a 
whole. 

After all, the American people have 
got a stake in industry, agriculture, com- 
merce, and labor. 

Management and labor must con- 
stantly keep before their minds the 
threat of Government control. When 
the Government intervenes, it may be to 
the temporary advantage o1 one or the 
other of the group; but in the end Gov- 
ernment interference and settlement of 
disputes between labor and management 
will destroy private enterprise and col- 
lective bargaining, and then we shall 
have arrived at a totalitarian govern- 
ment in this country. Management and 
labor are enjoying a priceless heritage of 
liberty and freedom. In Russia they do 
not have any trouble with labor or man- 
agement, and this is true of some other 
totalitarian governments. But, on the 
other hand, they do not have free private 
enterprise or collective bargaining. They 
have Premier Stalin. 

Labor and management must not pull 
down the temple on their own heads. 

It seems to me that it is much wiser 
and better for management and labor to 
sit down together and compose their dif- 
ferences through collective bargaining, 
mediation, conciliation, and arbitration 
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than to have the Government step in 
with a big club or with bayonets and 
bullets and settle their differences for 
them and, at the same time, take away 
their freedom and their rights. I have 
always been, and still am, opposed to vio- 
lence on the part of either labor or man- 
agement. We must, in this land of con- 
stitutions and laws made by the people 
and their representatives, settle our dif- 
ferences within the law and not try to 
achieve our aims by force and violence; 
and when a group undertakes to achieve 
its aims by force and violence, with 
bayonets and bullets, the Government 
should step in after doing, what it can 
to bring the parties together through 
mediation and conciliation and stop such 
lawlessness; but it should not be parti- 
san, and both labor and management 
should always feel that they can have a 
full hearing before their Government 
and receive just and fair treatment. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Chairman, the 
Members of the House desire and know 
that we will have adequate debate on 
the amendments which have been offered 
today and which are still pending; also 
those that will be considered later. I 
feel that Members have work to do in 
their offices this afternoon. I know that 
Ido. I know that we have been in com- 
mittee meetings this morning. There- 
fore, in the interest of orderly procedure, 
I move that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. O’NEAL, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 4908), to provide for the appoint- 
ment of fact-finding boards to investi- 
gate labor disputes seriously affecting 
the national public interest, and for 
other purposes, had come to no resolu- 
tion thereon. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin asked and 
was given permission to extend his own 
remarks in the Appendix of the Recorp 
and to include a magazine article. 

Mr. GEELAN asked and was given per- 
mission to revise and extend his remarks 
in the REcorD. 

Mr. HOOK asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include therein a statemens 
by Mr. J. H. Leib, past vice commander 
and past service officer of the Vincent. B. 
Costello Post, No. 15. 

Mr. PATTERSON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include a resolution of certain labor 
unions meeting today in Washington. 

Mr. MORRISON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include therein an article by Joseph V. 
Moreschi. 

Mr. GORDON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RecorD and insert a very interesting edi- 
torial on the Polish problem which ap- 
peared in the Washington Evening Star 
on Saturday. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
a special order for today. I ask that the 
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some be vacated and that I may be per. 
mitted to address the House for 1 hour 
on Monday, February 18, after the dis- 
position of business on the Speaker's 
desk and the conclusion of special orders 
heretofore entered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? ' 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. VOORHIS of California asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp 
and to include the text of the bill (H. R. 
5228). 

Mr. WHITE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in two in- 
stances and to include certain excerpts. 

Mr. LANDIS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp and to include a 
radio broadcast. 


THE LATE HON. OSCAR YOUNGDAHL 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, I ask un- 
animous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
deep regret and sorrow that I have the 
sad duty of informing the House of the 
death yesterday in Minneapolis of the 
able and distinguished gentleman who 
preceded me as Representative of the 
Fifth District of Minnesota, the Honor- 
able Oscar Youngdahl. 

Mr. Youngdahl! came from one of the 
most respected and distinguished fami- 
lies in Minnetosa. 

He served in the armed forces of his 
country during the First World War. 

He was active in work for veterans, 
including a term as State commander of 
the American Legion. 

He was elected to the House of Rep- 
resentatives in 1938 and served in the 
Seventy-sixth and Seventy-seventh 
Congresses. 

He was a member of the great Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce and was always diligent and faith- 
ful in working for the interests of the 
people of the district and the State he 
represented. 

He leaves a widow and four children 
as well as a host of friends who mourn 
his passing. 

Mr. Speaker, I know the members of 
the House join me in expressing our deep 
sorrow at his untimely death and extend 
to the members of his family our sym- 
pathy and condolence. I feel sure that 
the knowledge of his long patriotic serv- 
ice to his country will in some degree 
assuage their grief. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, those 
of us who had the privilege of serving 
with Oscar Youngdahl in this body re- 
call him with affection. I well remem- 
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ber with what fidelity and faithfulness 
he represented his district, his State, and 
his country, and in his untimely passing 
we have lost a good citizen and friend. 

Of course, as we grow older, sun spots 
momentarily cbscure with greater fre- 
quency the bright halo which binds the 
world together, yet they cause us pangs 
of pain and sorrow. I know I express 
the sentiments of every Member of this 
body when I say that Mrs. Youngdahl, a 
most estimable woman, and her fine chil- 
dren have the sincere sympathy of every 
Member of this House in this dark hour 
of their lives. 

Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, I join 
with my colleagues in this moment of sor- 
row, when we pay our respects to our 
late colleague, Hon. Oscar Youngdahl, of 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

It was my honor and privilege to serve 
with him as a Member of the House and 
to know him and to know something of 
the fine work he did as the Representa- 
tive of his State and his city. All of us 
were shocked this morning to learn the 
news of his untimely passing. All of us 
mourn with his family and his friends in 
this great loss that has come not only to 
the city of Minneapolis but to the State 
and to the Nation. 

Mr. Youngdahl served as a Member of 
this House with distinction. He was a 
man of courage. He was a man of char- 
acter. He was a man of whose friend- 
ship anyone might well be proud. 

I join with others in these few mo- 
ments when we are paying tribute to a 
man we loved to call “Oscar.” Mr. 
Speaker, our friend and former colleague 
isno more. He has gone to that undis- 
covered country from whose bourn no 
traveler returns. But our Christian faith 
teaches us that there is a life beyond the 
grave and that the soul of man never 
dies. In a beautiful land of somewhere, 
beyond the Great Divide, he lives to take 
up the higher and eternal tasks prepared 
for those who have left us. 

And so we pay tribute to his memory, 
and I close with the following fine senti- 
ment: 


IF LIFE WERE ALL 
If life were all, 

Where were the recompense 
For all our tears? 

The troubled toil 

Of all the long-drawn years, 
The struggle to survive, 

The passing show, 

Were scarce worth while 

If life were all. 


If life were all, 

What were it worth to live? 

To build in pain, 

So soon to learn 

Our building were but vain, 

And then to pass to some vain nothingness. 
Were scarce worth while, 

If life were all, 


If life were all, 

How might we.bear 

Our poor heart’s grief, 

Our partings frequent, 

And our pleasures brief? 

The cup pressed to the lips, 
Then snatched away, 

Were scarce worth lcoking on, 
If life were all. 
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Life is not all, 

We build eternally, 

And what is ours today 

To make existence such 

Is ours always, 

We stand on solid ground, 

That lasts from aye to aye, 

And makes earth’s sojourn worth the while, 
Life is not all, I say. 


Life is not all, 

I do not understand the plans; 

I only know that God is good, 
And that His strength sustains, 

I only know that God is just; 

So in the starless, songless night, 
I lift my heart to Him and trust, 
And God my spirit witness gives, 
Life is not all. 


Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
who wish to speck on the life, character, 
and services of our departed friend, 
Oscar Youngdahl, may have five legisla- 
tive days in which to do so. 

The SPF.AKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objectioa. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, Oscar Youngdahl entered Con- 
gress the same day I did, back in Jan- 
uary 1939. He did a splendid work in 
representing his district during the 4 
years he was a Member of the House. 

Oscar’s family was always first in his 
thoughts and I well remember the con- 
versations we had concerning his plans 
for the future of his children. 

This tribute by the House to the mem- 
ory of one of the most generous and 
likable men ever to sit in Congress will 
help Mrs. Youngdahl] and their four 
children to meet the blcw which has 
fallen upon them. His many friends 
here join in sympathy to his loved ones. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Minnesota 
[Mr. O’Hara]. 

Mr. O'HARA. Mr. Speaker, it was 
with profound sorrow that I learned of 
the passing yesterday of my good friend 
and former colleague the Honorable 
Oscar Youngdahl, of Minneapolis. 

My friendship and association in the 
State of Minnesota with Mr. Youngdahl 
goes back many years. Those associa- 
tions were not only of friendship but 
were of a nature of civic and veteran af- 
fairs, as well as my association here in 
the House. 

Oscar was always kind and thoughtful 
and was one ever to be helpful, to friends 
and associates. He had preceded me in 
election to the House and, as an example 
of his kindness and thoughtfulness, when 
I was elected to the Seventy-seventh 
Congress he made arrangements for my 
congressional offices. 

He served in the Navy in World War I. 
In 1931 he was State commander of the 
American Legion, Department of Minne- 
sota, and following World War I he de- 
voted much of his time to the cause of the 
veterans. 

He was an intense American. He had 
definite ideas and ideals and the courage 
of his convictions. As a Member of Con- 
gress he served on the important Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee 
and was a valued member of that com- 
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mittee. It is my judgment that no one in 
Congress was more conscientious in as- 
siduously attending to the problems of 
the people of his congressional district. 
He had a deep sense of loyalty, not only 
to his duties of office but to his friends, 
and he was held in affection and esteem 
by his colleagues in Congress and his 
many friends. 

It is difficult to express the personal 
sorrow that I feel in his passing. I know 
that I have lost a true friend and I shall 
always treasure ihe friendship which has 
existed between us through the years. 

Oscar Youngdahl comes from a dis- 
tinguished Minnesota family. I know his 
affection and concern for his wife and his 
four children. I do wish to convey to his 
widow and his children, and to his distin- 
guished brothers who survive him, my 
deepest sympathy in the loss of their 
husband, father and brother. 

To his family and to those who knew 
and loved Oscar Youngdahl as a friend, 
we may take comfort in thé following 
lines: 

Death is only a quiet door 

Set in a garden wall; 
On gentle hinges it gives, at dusk 
When the thrushes call. 
Along the lintel are green leaves, 
Beyond the light lies still; 
Very willing and weary feet 
Go over that sill. 
There is nothing to trouble any heart 
Nothing to hurt at all 
Death is only a quiet door, 
In an old garden wall. 


May his soul rest in peace. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. 
CasE!. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, Oscar Youngdahl had his 
friends in South Dakota too, where he 
often visited. One of his brothers was a 
director of music in one of our colleges. 
On the floor of the House, I came to know 
and respect him. 

Mr. Speaker, Oscar Youngdahl’s 
friends in South Dakota join with the 
people of Minnesota in sorrow over his 
untimely death. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. JENSEN]. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, I join 
with my colleagues in expressing my deep 
sorrow in the passing of my old friend, 
Oscar Youngdahl. He was every inch 
a@ patriot. He had the courage of his 
convictions. I admired him for his 
many, many fine qualities as a man. I 
do not have words adequate to express 
my deep feeling of regret that Oscar 
Youngdahl will be with us no more. 

To his wife and family I extend deep- 
est sympathy. May the same God who 
has called Oscar to his heavenly home 
give his good wife and family strength. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, I 
could not let this occasion go by without 
expressing my admiration and deep af- 
fection for Oscar Youngdahl. He came 
to the Seventy-sixth Congress when a 
great many new Members were entering 
Congress, and almost at once he won the 
affection especially of the younger Mem- 
bers and the respect, I think, of the older 
Members. Oscar Youngdahl was a stal- 
wart American; courageous, @ man who 
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had convictions, and never lacked the 
courage to uphold those convictions. 

In this hour of sadness I feel certain 
that his bereaved wife and children will 
be comforted by the recollection of the 
many happy years they spent together. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
was shocked today to learn that Oscar 
Youngdahl had passed away. I came 
with him as a freshman in the Seventy- 
sixth Congress, and we were associated 
together in ovr work on the floor; we had 
offices near each other, and we met as 
friends outside of Congress on many 
occasions. 

I remember he had a birthday party 
in his office when he introduced a num- 
ber of his friends to the delights and 
mysteries of the smorgasbord, that won- 
derful Scandinavian institution. I re- 
member in his office the pictures of his 
fine wife, whom I met, and of his splen- 
did children. 

Perhaps these seem like little things 
to bring up at a time like this. When 
our friends pass on, and we realize we 
shall never see them again, and we view 
their whole lives as we knew them, the 
little, friendly, human things, and the 
big, eternal things in their lives come 
together in our minds and hearts. Iam 
feeling that way now about Oscar 
Youngdahl. 

He was my friend, he was a valued 
colleague, and he made his contribution 
here in Congress during the difficult 
times before Pearl Harbor. Soldier, 
lawyer, statesman, and friend; his loss 
will be mourned by his colleagues in 
Congress, by his family and friends, but 
the world is better because Oscar Young- 
dahl was here. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I join my colleagues in express- 
ing my deep sympathy at the death of 
our former colleague, Mr. Youngdahl. It 
was my privilege to serve with him a 
number of years here. 

I knew the character of the man he 
was, the splendid service he rendered to 
the country, and I join with all those who 
express to his wife and family their deep 
sympathy. 

Mr. MCCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
yield to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts. . 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
speaking for the Democratic side of the 
House, I want to join with our distin- 
guished minority leader, the Members of 
the Minnesota delegation, and the others 
who have spoken on that side of the aisle 
in expressing their deep sorrow at the 
passing of our distinguished late col- 
league, Oscar Youngdahl. We also join 
with you in expressions of sympathy to 
the loved ones, his wife and children, 
who are left behind him. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
thank the gentleman for his generous 
words. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. SAVAGE. Mr. Speaker, I have a 
special order to address the House today. 
I ask unanimous consent that that time 
be vacated and that I be permitted to 
address the House for 20 minutes on 
Wednesday, February 13, after disposi- 
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tion of matters on the Speaker’s desk 
and at the conclusion of any special 
orders heretofore entered. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mrs. DOUGLAS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, on January 22, 24, 25, 28, 29, 
30, 31, and on February 1, 1946, there ap- 
peared in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD my 
remarks entitled “The Negro Soldier.” 
I ask unanimous consent that these re- 
marks be printed together in the perma- 
nent Recorp under date of February l, 
1946. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JUDD asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp in three instances and to include 
excerpts in each. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts asked 
and was given permission to extend her 
remarks in the Recorp and include a very 
fine article of appreciation of the beauti- 
ful daughter of Hon. Bruce Barton. 

Mr. HAYS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a proposed substi- 
tute which he expects to offer for the 
Case amendment to the pending bill. 

Mr. ROWAN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an article from the 
Chicago Daily Times. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include therein 
a very interesting letter that I received 
from Dr. Frederick J. Bailey, health 
commissioner of the city of Boston, on 
the results that have come from the use 
of the compound or insecticide known 
as DDT in certain sections of Boston on 
infantile paralysis cases as well as other 
types. I am sure that the medical au- 
thorities throughout the country will be 
very interested in these results as dis- 
closed by the letter of the health com- 
missioner of Boston. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. PurI.uips] is recognized for 
1 hour. 


A REPORT ON THE OPA 


Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, when 
Adolf Hitler was still a paperhanger, try- 
ing to improve his social and economic 
conditions by becoming a political leader, 
he spent some time in a Landsberg jail. 
Other than the fact that his freedom was 
restrained—a condition he subsequently 
imposed on an entire nation—it was not 
an unpleasant vacation and it gave him 
time to write a monumental work called 
Mein Kampf. The world never took this 
book seriously enough at that time, and 
still does not take it as seriously as it 
deserves. 

Hitler was not an experienced writer. 
He belonged rather in the group of po- 
litical pamphleteers. Mein Kampf 
therefore is now, and will continue to be 
for many generations, one of the im- 
portant political tracts of the period 
through which the world is passing. 
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Mein Kampf is, in effect, a psycho- 
logical autobiography. It put down in 
writing just exactly what the future 
“fuehrer” intended to do, and why he 
intended to do it. It also says frankly 
why he thought these ideas would suc- 
ceed, just as the CIO-PAC, for example, 
in this country, puts down frankly just 
how it runs its political campaigns, ang 
why it thinks its methods will succeed, 

The reason I say that Mein Kampf js 
taken with too little seriousness in the 
United States is because it contained 
then, in 1926—Hitler was sentenced in 
the peoples court at Munich in 1924 and 
wrote Mein Kampf during the next 2 
years—and still contains, the blueprint 
of certain methods now being used po- 
litically in the United States. 

For example, I quote from page 108 of 
Mein Kampf, in which Mr. Hitler 
proclaims to an apathetic world his be- 
lief in certain propaganda methods and 
his reasons for that belief: 

What we mean by the words “public opin- 
ion” depends only to the smallest extent on 
the individual’s own experiences or knowl- 
edge, and largely on an image, frequently 
created by a penetrating and persistent sort 
of so-called enlightenment. 


Please observe, Mr. Speaker, the words 
“penetrating and persistent.” 

There are other quotations, and I 
tried in the short time I had before 
preparing this talk, to find his comment, 
which I am certain is in Mein Kampf, 
concerning the power of repetition. To 
put it in my own words, if the propagan- 
dist repeats a false statement often 
enough, not only do the people believe it, 
but he himself may eventually believe it. 

The similarity between the niethods 
advised by the late Mr. Hitler and the 
present Mr. Bowles, should not be over- 
looked. This is exactly the program of 
the OPA. 

CREDIT WHERE CREDIT IS DUE 


Obviously, Mr. Speaker, I could ex- 
plore this subject, and elaborate upon 
its details. My intention today, is simply 
to give credit where credit is due. It is 
a@ common thing, in science, to attach 
the name of the discoverer, or the name 
of the principal developer, to some 
method or to some disease or to some 
discovery. We speak, for example, of 
Parkinson’s disease, an inflammation 
of the spinal cord; we speak of Weil's 
disease, a serious blood disease; or we 
speak .of Winckel’s disease, an internal 
hemorrhage in new-born infants. These 
are examples of what I mean. 

Mr. Hitler pointed out this method, 
and Mr. Bowles has taken it almost 
without change and has imposed it upon 
the still apathetic housewives of the 
United States. I think therefore, in 
simple fairness to Mr. Bowles, we should 
in the future refer to this propaganda 
method as “the Hitler-Bowles method.” 

At the moment it is being used openly 
to renew the life of the OPA, and thus 
impose on the men-and women of Amer- 
ica a control which is the forerunner 0: 
national socialism. 

I am on the fioor today, Mr. Speaker. 
to give accurate figures regarding the 
citrus prices and to trace, step by step, 
the procedure used by the OPA to de- 
ceive the American housewives between 
November 19 and January 4. 
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CHARGES SUBSTANTIATED 


These figures will substantiate the 
charges made by the Republican Con- 
gressional Food Study Committee, which 
were as follows: 

1. OPA failed to rempve price ceilings, as 
it had agreed to do, late in July 1945, when 
average orange prices fell far below ceiling. 

2. OPA thereafter consistently refused to 
keep its promise to remove ceilings, although 
wholesale prices of oranges were from 50 
cents to $2.24 below ceilings for 18 weeks 
prior to November 19. 

3. Having failed to remove ceilings when it 
should have done so, OPA suddenly sus- 
pended ceiling prices on November 19, when 
the demand was highest and the supply the 
lowest for several weeks. OPA announced 
this suspension would be reviewed after 60 
days. 

4. In removing ceilings just 3 days before 
Thanksgiving, OPA did so with the knowl- 
edge that market conditions would almost 
certainly bring about a sharp increase in the 
price of the better grades of citrus fruit. 
This is the history of holiday marketing in 
many commodities. 

5. OPA propagandists, from district and 
local press agents to Chester Bowles himself, 
immediately began a systematic propaganda 
campaign. They ignored the average price 
of citrus fruit; talked only of the skyrocket- 
ing of a few specialty grades; implied that 
their distorted version was a true picture of 
citrus prices; and drew from this the con- 
clusion that “this is what happens when 
ceiling prices are removed, therefore OPA 
must be continued beyond June 30.” 

6. Completing the price coup, OPA suc- 
ceeded in having ceiling prices reimposed on 
January 3, at a time when adequate supplies 
were just beginning to reach the market, 
when prices were already on their way down, 
and when the citrus market was historically 
in its period of lowest seasonal prices. 

7. In his public statement of January 5, 
1946, Mr. Bowles stoops to the low level of 
using erroneous figures and false ceiling 
prices in order to make market prices during 
the period of suspension appear relatively 
higher than they actually were. . 


Several times, Mr. Speaker, while this 
matter was being argued between the 
OPA, the Office of Economic Stabiliza- 
tion, and the Department of Agricul- 
ture, members of the Republican Con- 
gressional Food Study Committee, be- 
sides myself, accused the OPA of deliber- 
ately issuing misleading figures on citrus 
price ceilings and thus attempting to 
provide propaganda for the continuation 
of the OPA. 

On December 21—CoNnGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD, page 12535—as on December 6— 
CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD, page 11602—I 
gave, in the well of this House, the accu- 
rate figures regarding both increased 
and decreased prices to the housewives 
for citrus fruits. I pointed out, Mr. 
Speaker, as you will remember, that on 
the OPA’s own figures the percentage 
of citrus fruits selling over the ceiling 
Was actually less than before the ceiling 
prices had been taken off. I also pointed 
out that the increase up to that time, 
for all kinds of citrus fruits, over the 
United States, was 2.1 cents per box. In 
order to find the average increase for 
oranges, you have only to divide 8.6 cents 
by something over 200 oranges. I said 
then, and I repeat now, that this does 
hot seem to me to be a very startling 
hor a very inflationary trend, and that 
So far as I am concerned my heart is 
not bleeding for the well-to-do purchas- 
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ers of large sizes, or early fruit, sold on 
the high-priced city markets. 

I also pointed out, as you will remem- 
ber, that there were difficulties in cer- 
tain markets, particularly in some mar- 
kets mentioned here on the floor, because 
of transportation troubles, and that this 
exists any time, and has very little rela- 
tion to whether or not we have a ceiling 
price. Then, Mr. Speaker, in the De- 
cember 21 speech I gave figures, all of 
them pointing out inaccuracies in the 
figures announced publicly by the OPA, 
and bringing the market prices up to 
date. 

I was trying to show that the house- 
wife benefits directly from as nearly nor- 
mal a market as possible, and that cer- 
tainly nothing in the citrus situation jus- 
tified the concern which I now recognize 
as part of the Hitler-Bowles method, 
which was then being expressed by the 
OPA Administrator. 


PROMISED TO GIVE MORE FIGURES 


I said to you, Mr. Speaker, that I would 
return to this floor following the recess, 
and give more figures, again bringing the 
situation up to date. All members of 
Congress know what has happened in 
the meantime. As soon as the Congress 
recessed, on December 21, the pressure 
increased steadily. I mean the pressure 
to return the ceilings. Having delayed 
taking off the ceilings, when they were 
requested prior to October, and having 
taken them off on November 19, which 
is historically the time prices begin to 
rise, ceilings or no ceilings, and when 
fruit is scarcest, and when the holiday 
season approaches, all the machinery of 
propaganda, under the Hitler-Bowles 
method, was exerted to force the ceilings 
back on again. 

I think it should be said to the credit 
of the Secretary of Agriculture, that he 
at no time was part of this conspiracy. 
Correct figures were at all times avail- 
able in the Department of Agriculture. 
I now say, in the simplest possible lan- 
guage that the figures which Mr. Bowles 
credited to the Department of Agricul- 
ture, are not the figures the Department 
of Agriculture uses to represent citrus 
prices. I also say that the order an- 
nounced about January 3, which re- 
turned price ceilings, was not fa- 
vored by the Secretary of Agriculture, 
and this is a matter of record. He only 
approved it when directed to do so by 
the Office of Economic Stabilization. 
The order returning citrus ceilings, came 
from the office of Judge Collett, the Of- 
fice of Economic Stabilization. 

Mr. Speaker, I will now support these 
charges. On January 5, 1946, Mr. 
Bowles released to the press what he 
called a reply to the charges which had 
been made by the gentleman from Ohio 
{Mr. JENKINS] and myself and restated 
by the distinguished junior Senator from 
Nebraska [Senator WuHerry]. In this 
Mr. Bowles did not attempt to disprove 
the charge of propaganda, and admitted 
that OPA anticipated, when price ceil- 
ings were removed on November 19, that 
the prices of some oranges and grape- 
fruit would go up. Mr. Bowles’ reply 
contains misstatements of fact, and mis- 
representations. It demonstrates effec- 
tively the truth of the charge that OPA 
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has. deliberately misrepresented the 
citrus situation and is using it for propa- 
ganda purposes. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Ohio, the chair- 
man of the Republican Congressional 
Food Study Committee. 

Mr. JENKINS. Is it not a fact, at 
least it has been my experience, that all 
the trade journals dealing with citrus, 
which I read, found the facts consistent 
with the statements of the gentleman 
from California and myself? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. These figures 
been carefully checked. 

Mr. JENKINS. And at no time have 
I found the statement made by any re- 
sponsible agency or trade journal which 
contradicted the statements which we 
made. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. The gentleman is ab- 
solutely correct. All of the statements 
have been checked and verified. 

In this “reply to charges by Senator 
WHERRY and Representatives JENKINS 
and PuILurps,” to quote the letter, that 
OPA deliberately misrepresented citrus 
fruit prices in order to provide itself with 
a propaganda theme for continuation of 
the OPA, Mr. Bowles admits that OPA 
knew prices would go up when it removed 
ceilings on November 19. 

I quote Mr. Bowles: 

It was anticipated that because of extraor- 
dinary demand for fruits just before Thanks- 
giving and before Christmastime there might 
be temporary upward price flurries particu- 
larly in special oranges. 


have 


This is exactly what the Republican 
Congressional Food Study Committee 
had charged—that OPA knew when it 
took price ceilings off that prices of 
some citrus fruits would advance. That 
OPA was prepared to take advantage of 
the example of decontrol thus afforded, 
is demonstrated by the almost verbatim 
press releases from OPA which appeared 
in papers throughout the country, and 
from the many references by Mr. Bowles 
himself to the skyrocketing of citrus 
fruit prices. 

In each case, it should be pointed out, 
the OPA carefully selected only the 
highest prices it could find anywhere on 
the citrus market nationally, and con- 
sistently concealed from the American 
housewives, from whose pocketbooks the 
money must come, the fact that since 
average prices were little, if any, above 
the ceiling, then of necessity the house- 
wives were buying a very large percent- 
age of their citrus requirements at less 
than the prices before the ceilings were 
removed. 

We do not need to go out of the city of 
Washington to demonstrate this fact. 
The citrus industry filed, with Judge Col- 
lett, tear-sheets from newspapers from 
all parts of the United States. I offer 
today only Washington tear-sheets, and 
I do not need to remind any Member of 
this House of the fact that Washington 
prices are not the lowest in the United 
States. 

Here are advertisements from the 
Washington Evening Siar, beginning 
with Monday, November 26, and running 
to Thursday, January 3, showing the 
prices of oranges and grapefruit ia one 
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large group of retail stores. Citrus prices 
never went over OPA ceilings in this 
group during the entire period of sus- 
pension. On Florida grapefruit and 
oranges, prices were substantially below 
ceiling throughout that period. Keep in 
mind, please, Mr. Speaker, that this was 
the period used by the OPA during the 
systematic compaign under the Hitler- 
Bowles method. Oranges and grapefruit 
were available in adequate quantities. 
Please observe that these stores were of- 
fering them by the box. With a grape- 
fruit ceiling of 712 cents, they were ad- 
vertised five times at 6 cents per pound; 
three times at 7 cents, and never went 
over 7 cents. Oranges, with a ceiling of 
814 cents, were advertised twice at 5 
pounds for 33 cents; once at 5 pounds for 
31 cents, and five times at 10 pounds for 
65 cents. 

Texas grapefruit, with a ceiling of 9 
cents, was advertised three times for 7 
cents per pound, and four times at 9 
cents; always under the previous OPA 
ceiling. 

In addition to these local papers I have 
tear-sheets from Syracuse, N. Y., from 
Burlington, Iowa, and from Hutchinson, 
Kans. The story in each advertisement 
is the same; oranges and grapefruit, of 
the sizes the housewives want, in ade- 
quate quantities at less than ceiling 
prices. This is not the story told to the 
buying public of the United States by the 
OPA, under the Hitler-Bowles method. 


MR. BOWLES ADMITS CHARGE 


Mr. Bowles has, therefore, admitted the 
only portion of the charges made by the 
Republican Congressional Food Study 
Committee which was not already a mat- 
ter of general public knowledge. There 
are, however, other misstatements and 
misrepresentations in Mr. Bowles’ so- 
called reply. For example: 

First. Says Mr. Bowles: 

Beginning in the late summer and early 
fall, OPA was under constant and heavy pres- 
sure from citrus-trade interests to remove 
price eeilings from citrus fruits. 


The facts are: The pressure for modi- 
fication or removal of citrus-fruit ceilings 
started in March 1945, when representa- 
tives of the citrus industry from Cali- 
fornia, Arizona, Texas, and Florida came 
to Washington. 

The reasons for requesting removal of 
citrus prices at that time was that a 
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bumper crop of citrus fruit was then a 
certainty; there was going to be a record 
crop of Valencia oranges, but the oranges 
themselves were going to be the smallest 
on record. Experience has shown con- 
clusively that OPA ceiling prices tend to 
become floor prices at the wholesale and 
retail levels, thus pegging artificially the 
prices of small fruits at or near ceiling 
prices and preventing the normal move- 
ment of small sizes of fruit, and the nor- 
mal savings to the housewives which au- 
tomatically occur when the trade lowers 
the price on such fruit in order to dispose 
of it. 

After a study of the data presented by 
the citrus growers and the Department of 
Agriculture: 

OPA promised in April that when the aver- 
age prices at auction dropped 50 cents below 
the ceiling price for a period of 10 days, they 
would suspend ceilings. This promise was 
never kept. 


I quote a statement by Mr. J. A. Stew- 
art, general manager, Mutual Orange 
Distributors. 

The condition prescribed by OPA was 
met on July 28, 1945, when the average 
price of oranges at 10 auction markets 
dropped to a point $1.52 below ceiling. 
On July 30 the citrus growers filed a for- 
mal petition with OPA and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, asking that the 
agreement to remove ceiling prices be 
carried out. I interrupt myself here, Mr. 
Speaker, only to call to your attention 
that Mr. Bowles has several times made 
this statement regarding ceiling re- 
movals; on October 23, before the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee of the 
Senate, he said: 

As rapidly as supply and demand come into 
balance * * * other controls will be 
suspended. However, we will maintain a 
cautious watch over the price trends in this 
field and reestablish any suspended ceilings 
whenever inflationary price movements 
develop. 


And in a letter to the House Appro- 
priations Committee dated October 1— 
Report 1125—he said: 


Continuing studies of the supply-demand 
picture are being carried on in each price 
branch * * * in coxjunction with the 
other agencies of the Go?Yernment. Controls 
are being dropped and will be dropped as 
promptly as supply comes up to demand. It 
is the policy of the agency to drop controls 
a little too early, rather than too late, as long 
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as there appears to be no likelihood of 8 
similar increase in the price level. 


In spite of its promise to do so, how- 
ever, OPA refused to remove citrus cei}. 
ings during the 18 weeks in which the 
price of oranges remained from 50 cents 
to $2.24 a box below ceilings, just as it 
has delayed or refused to remove other 
ceilings where this should have been 
done under Mr. Bowles’ own statements. 
Then on November 19, as supplies were 
becoming scarce and as the extraordi- 
nary holiday demand was beginning to 
appear, price ceilings were suddenly 
suspended. 

Following are the weekly averages o{ 
the 10 auction markets accepted by the 
citrus industry and by the Department 
of Agriculture as a reliable guide to 
citrus-fruit prices, starting with the date 
prices dropped below ceiling: 

















Week ending— 
June 24, 1945 358 + | 
June 30, 1945. 444 5.84 $0. 01 
July 7, 1945_... 486 5. 84 Ol 
July 14, 19465. 421 5. 80 05 
July 21, 1945........ 432 5. 34 5 
July 28, 1945........ 700 4.33 1, 52 
Aug. 4, 1945_......- 840 3.70 2.15 
Aug. 11, 1945 &O3. 3. 61 2. 24 
Aug. 18, 1945.2 485 3. 65 2.2) 
Aug, 25, 1945_. 663 4.35 1.50 
Sept. 1, 1945... 571 4.73 1,12 
Sept. 8, 1945 5R5 4. 8 1.17 
650 4.34 Al 
661 4. 55 LW 
637 4.47 1& 
649 4. 59 1.2 
674 4.54 1. 31 
668 4.49 1 # 
527 4.51 Ls 
4x4 4.43 1,42 
480 4.18 1,67 
Nov. 17, 1945_.....-. 370 4.40 1.45 
Nov. 24, 1945....... 293 ST vakcabiuts 
Dec. 1, 1945_.......- 370 RE Rettehettiine ss 
Dec. 8, 1945_... 412 5. 26 10 
Dee. 15, 1945... 451 5. 24 12 
Dee. 22, 1945... 324 Deb écn secs 
Dec. 29, 1945. 177 RE esecans 
Me. ETO. occtsust 304 5. 29 i) 





The validity of the citrus industry's 
claim that OPA ceilings unbalance the 
price situation and tend to become ficor 
prices as well as ceilings, is demonstrated 
by the following table. As is clearly in- 
dicated by this table, the price the con- 
sumer pays for oranges, under OPA ceil- 
ings, has gone up proportionately higher 
than it did on a free market, and has 
stayed there longer. 


Oranges—fresh: Retail price per dozen by months, 1934-44 








Year Unit January |February| March 
ERE ees | Cent...- 27.4 26.3 26. 
i di stele |---do ait 28. 5 29. 3 28. 
Feed hadadedamul aad do... 28.9 28. § 29. 
OOF en. o.assrd cs |--do_. 97.9 34.0 33. 
OR ne ee 23.9 23. 5 24. 
WB) uh do..... 24.4 23.3 22. 
Wick 8 |__.do 23.0 25. 2 25. 
ti tdondinteeel Wiss 25. 4 25. 6 25. 
OLE S-. 2 27.8 25, 2 27. 
Gb. ed ecsS do..... 36. 0 35. 7 38. 
SONG io cine BT do....- 39. 2 36. 3 40. 








table of retail prices that, before price 
control, orange prices tended to reach 
their highest point about September and 
thereafter tapered off rather rapidly to 
reach their low about January, with an 
average spread between the highest and 
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April May June July 
26. 0 27.5 34.7 33.9 33.4 
31.1 32.0 0.1 29.6 29. 4 
28. 0 29.9 32.3 32. 6 33. 6 
35. 3 36.3 37. 5 39. 6 41.8 
23.5 | 25.7 25. 9 26. 6 27.7 
23. 7 24.9 26:9 28, 2 28. 5 
26. 5 29.2 30.9 28.8 2.9 
26. 2 26. 9 27.6 23.1 33. 6 
27.1 29. 7 33.8 34.0 36. 8 
39. 0 41.5 43.2 47.2 49.4 
43.3 44,7 45.9 46.4 48. 5 


It will be noted from the study of the 





Septem | October 





Decem — 
ber Average | Spread 


















34.0 33.2 31.6 27.4 30. 2 8.7 
31.6 21.1 30.4 29.9 30.1 3.7 
33. 8 35.0 32.1 27.9 31.0 7.1 
41.4 42.0 32.7 27.7 35.8 14.3 
23. 2 26. 3 25.1 25.1 25. 5 4.7 
31.6 32.0 27.6 25.1 26. 6 9.1 
28.1 27.8 26. 2 25.7 27.2 7.49 
32. 5 35.8 36.3 28.6 29.4 10. 9 
36.4 41.5 41.9 40.9 33.6 16.4 
50.7 50. 6 44.4 42.1 43. 2 15.0 
48. 6 47.8 43.8 41.6 43.9 12.3 





the lowest average monthly price, of 8.3 
cents for the 8 years 1934 to 1941. With 
the impact of price control the market 
lost its flexibility and not only showed a 
tendency to reach high prices earlier, but 
continued them longer, and resulted in a 
far greater spread, between the season’s 


high and low prices, than on a free mar- 
ket. 

For the 3 years 1942-44, inclusive, the 
average spread was 14.7 cents. This 
represents an unnecessary cost to the 
consumer resulting from the destruction 
of market flexibility by price regulations 
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and the tendency of ceiling prices to 
become floor prices. Thus the OPA, ex- 
cept in those instances of definite scarci- 
ties, easily determined and foretold, has 
not operated to lower prices to the house- 
wives but has operated to increase the 
prices they must Day. 

Second. Says Mr. Bowles: 

In early November, however, it became ap- 
parent that the bumper crop would actually 
materialize, that it was moving toward the 
market, and that prices were beginning to 
fall below ceilings. 


The facts are: There are two mis- 
stateraents of fact in this one sentence: 

First, prices were not “beginning to 
fall below ceilings”; the price of oranges 
had been from 50 cents to $2.24 below 
ceilings for the past 18 weeks, and rather 
than “beginning” to fall had actually 
increased somewhat after reaching their 
low point in mid-August; and second, the 
bumper crop was not “moving toward the 
market” but supplies were actually at 
their lowest point for many weeks on 
November 19, the date Mr. Bowles chose 
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as the strategic moment to lift ceiling 
prices. 

The fruit that was “moving toward 
the market,” at the time price controls 
were lifted, was that which had been 
shipped during the three previous weeks. 
Shipping records compiled by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture show that orange 
shipments for the week ending Novem- 
ber 17, 1945, were the lowest since the 
week ending October 6, 1945. 

For a month previous to the moment 
selected by Mr. Bowles for lifting citrus 
fruit prices, orange shipments had been 
falling off and for the 3 weeks imme- 
diately preceding November 19—the sup- 
plies which were reaching the market at 
the time ceilings were removed—total 
shipments of orange had averaged only 
2,762 cars per week—just about half the 
normal movement after the full winter 
supply of oranges reaches maturity. 

The following table shows total United 
States shipments of oranges for the pe- 
riod August 4 to December 1, 1945: 


{Standard cars} 


California-Arizona | 





; F 
Navals | Valencias | 
| 





| 


Bye | 


—m_eaer}! Retsil ‘lorica Texas Total 


meron 
. 7 


408 1,45 





31, €44 34, 869 


13, 680 2, 576 





The historical price pattern should 
have been sufficient warning to OPA not 
to remove ceiling prices in mid-Novem- 
ber if it sincerely intended to keep prices 
down. An examination of the monthly 
retail price chart on page 8 discloses that, 
historically, the retail price of oranges in 
November is still wel) above the yearly 
average, and that the lowest price—indi- 
cating adequate supplies—is not auto- 
matically reached until after the first of 
the year. This was the time chosen by 
the OPA to reinstate price ceilings. It 
will be noted that in the 10 years 1934- 
43, for which revised retail figures are 
available, the November price of oranges 
was well above the average annual price 
in all but 3 years, 

Third. Bowles says: 

After the price flurries in specialty oranges 
during the Thanksgiving holiday had leveled 


off, the average of all citrus prices continued 
to move steadily upward. 


Throughout the pericd of price sus- 
Pension, OPA utilized every medium of 
propaganda to capitalize on the increase 
in the price of specialty citrus fruits 
which had been brought about by its ac- 
tion. This started with simultaneous and 
almost verbatim press relcases from OPA 








regional offices throughout the country 
the day after ceilings were removed, and 
continued throughout the period of price 
suspension, in the form of statements by 
Mr. Bowles, by regional and local OPA 
press agents, and by other inspired 
spokesmen. These statements employed 
a uniform technique; the average price 
of citrus fruit was ignored; prices quoted 
were invariably the highest that could 
be found, even though they might reflect 
the price of only a few boxes of specialty 
oranges out of carloads of all grades 
which had been sold; the statements uni- 
formly pointed to the increase in citrus 
prices as'an example cf what happens 
when ceilings are removed, and exploited 
this incident as a major argument in 
favor of the indefinite continuation of 
price controls. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I yield. 

Mr. JENKINS. I want to compliment 
the gentleman on the great amount of 
work he has done in getting these facts 
together. I gave it only a cursory sur- 
vey, and I found what the gentleman 
said with reference to the similarity of 
these advertisements, All through the 
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little county papers in my district I 
found that Mr. Bowles, or someone, was 
inducing the local OPA officials to get out 
that same sort of statement in the news- 
papers favorable to the OPA, and in 
every one of these was a stereotyped 
statement with reference to these citrus 
prices—that these people could not pos- 
sibly have known what the citrus mar- 
ket was because they are far inland and 
they had no reason to know. That is 
one thing I think the OPA should be 
condemned for because it uses its office 
for propaganda purposes on the people 
of the country. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Did not the gentle- 
man tell me at one time privately that 
one of the newspaper editors in his State 
had finally gotten tired of this method 
and had put a notice in that “This news 
item has been requested by the OPA’’? 

Mr. JENKINS. Yes. That did ap- 
pear in one of my little county papers. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. The following state- 
ment by Mr. Bowles, made to the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers De- 
cember 6, 1945, is typical: 

Some grades of oranges, lemons, and grape- 
fruit moved up 50 to 100 percent in the first 
few days following the action of OPA in re- 
moving the price restrictions. If this oc- 
currcd on food products which seemed to be 
in adequate supply, what would happen to 
meat, vegetables, milk, cereals, and all the 
other dozens of food products which are in 
more scarce supply? 


The facts are: Prices of some specialty 
grades of citrus fruits did advance 
sharply when ceilings were removed. 
This is not deniec. In fact, it is the 
basis of the charge which has been made 
against Mr. Bowles—that ceilings were 
removed at a time when it was known 
that exactly this reaction would take 
place. It is further charged that in ex- 
ploiting this situation which it had cre- 
ated, OPA consisten*tiy ignored the aver- 
age price of citrus fruit and publicized 
only disproportionately high prices, 
which were not representative of the 
market as a whole. and which had the 
effect of misleading the American 
people. 

The further facts are: That through- 
cut the entire period of price suspension 
the price of all oranges sold at the 10 
largest wholesale markets in the United 
States was only 11 cents a box above the 
coiling price. Since there are more than 
220 oranges to the average box, this 
amounts to an increase of one-twentieth 
of 1 cent per orange. 

During the same period, Department 
of Agriculture records show that the 
average ceiling price of Florida interior 
grapefruit was only 9 cents a box above 
previous OPA ceilings, while Texas 
grapefruit averaged 25 cents a box below 
the previous ceiling. The average of all 
grapefruit sold durirg the period ws 
only 25 cents a box above previous OPA 
ceiling prices, aud for all oranges and 
grapefruit—except Florida Indian River 
grapefruit—the average price was oniy 5 
cents above the ceiling, again less than 
one-twentieth of 1 cent for grapefruit or 
oranges. 

Far from being a runaway price situ- 
ation, the prices of citrus fruits probably 
were a normal reflection of the market 
conditions which existed during the 
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period of price suspension. One of the 
major factors was inadequate supply. 
Mr. Bowles himself admits this when he 
says that— 


The first reason— 


For sustained high prices— 
was that shortages of freight cars, which still 
persist, have made it difficult to bring this 
huge crop actually into the retail market. 


The following table shows the average 
prices of all oranges and grapefruit 
during the period of price suspension: 


10 auction average prices compared with 
average ceiling prices (each weighted by 
number of cars sold in each market) for 
entire period of suspended ceiling Nov. 19, 
1945, to Jan. 3, 1946 





Ac. | Ceil- | Ditte. 












































Cars | tual ing | ons. 
price | price | ential 
sntpsiinicaige ————|—_—_—} ——— | ——_—|-_-— 
ORANGES | 
Florida: | Cents 
Interior____..........] 1,192 | $4.49 | $4.59 | —10 
Indian River........ 502 5.35 5. 06 +35 
Rin ciccctcticwniee 1, 759 6. 55 5. 37 +18 
a |= 
OR lad tee acoact 3,453] 6.16] 5.05] +11 
GRAPEFRUIT | 
Florida, interior. ....... 154] 3.68) 3.59] +09 
 ccidatsusieniaiiaiminel 619 3. 33 3. £8 | —25 
Subtotal._........| 773] 3.40] 388] —18 
Florida, Indian River... 5621 4.95; 4.10 +85 
{ 
DN a iinnnidehieniiiai 1, 335 | 4.05 | 3.80 +25 
COMBINED ORANGES AND | pt 
GRAPEFRUIT 
All except Florida, In- 
dian River grapefruit..| 4,226 | 4.83 | 4.78 +05 
tpt cael ta 4, 788 4. 35 4.70 +15 





The following table gives the week- 
by-week prices of oranges and grapefruit 
at the 10 leading auction markets in 
the United States: 


Orange prices—10 auction averages 





Florida oranges 





—} California 















































: Indian crenges 
Interior River 
Approximate 
One. kc st $4. 0 $5. 00 $5, 36 
Cars | Price| Cars| Price| Cars| Price 
Week ending | 
Ns Bi occ cicnsstiand 4.23) 42) 4.63) 237) 6.44 
Week ending | 
OW, BB ccnct 204, 4.27| 61) 4.84) 290) 5.61 
Week ending 
To | 243) 4.36) 78! 5.15) 330) 5 26 
Week ending | | 
meee, Mic. 206; 4.34, 95) 4.96) 354) 5.26 
Week ending | 
ge SOE aR 211) 4.51) 118) 5.15) 222; 6,34 
Week ending | 
Dec, 2... =| 86) 5.16] 66] €,58) 127) 6.41 
Jan. 2, 1946... 46; 5.44) 17) 7.00) 117) 5.42 
Jan. 3, 1946__- 7 5. - ” 6.42) 73! 5.17 
Cumulative 
OO ne 100] 4. oal 42; 4.63) 237) 5.44 
3 WNts..ctanewtt 364) 4.26, 103) 47 536; 5.64 
FG icinmeminn 607} 4.29) 181} 4.92) 866) 5.43 
SWOURE ctcincenn 813} 4.31) 276] 4.9411,220) 5.36 
sa ESS 1,024] 4.35) 394] 5.00/1,442) 5.61 
6 weeks_.......... 1,110} 4.42) 460] 5. 23/1,568; 5.58 
Aggregate 
(Nov. 19, 
1945, to Jan. 
4, 1946).....| 1,192} 4.49} 502 — 7 5. 55 
ore 
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Grapejruit prices—10 auction averages 








Florida grapefruit 





Texas 
. Indian | 8t@pelfruit 
Interior River 
Approximate 
ceiling ........- $3. 60 $4. 10 $3. 56 
a 4.27 4.27 4.27 








eo Ae 
Cars | Price Cars| Price | Cers| Price 
Week ending 




















Nev; BB......c2<. 17} 3.88 78) 4.78 62} 3.45 
Week ending 
EOI 2 Oi dint 18; 4.02!) 90) 4.81 66) 3.51 
Week ending | 
ORT ivine cnetiliild 32} 3.96; S80) 5.10) 105] 3,46 
Week ending 
peer 86. 2s 24; 3.50 95) 4.82) 136) 3,22 
Week ending 
RR eee ie 17| 3.66 $7| 5.12) 148) 3.25 
Week ending | ee 
Dee: Mis snes 31) 3.37; 75) 629 63} 3,28 
Jan. 2, 1946_.- 6) 3.24) 24, 4.76 34) 3.39 
Jan. 3,1¢46__- 9} 3.01} 23! 4.49) 16) 3.22 
\ 
Cumnu- 
lative 
1 week 17} 3.88 738i «4. 78) 52) 3.45 
2 week 35) 3. 95) 168) 4. 79) 118} 3.48 
3 week 67) 3.96) 248) 4.88) 223) 3.47 
4 week 91} 3.88) 343) 4.87) 359) 3.38 
5 week 108) 3.85; 440) 4.93) 507) 3.34 
6 Oeicchensoss 139} 3.74) 515) 4.98) 569) 3.33 
Aggregate | | } 
(Nov. 19, | 
1945, to Jan, 
3.33 


4, 1946) _..- us 3. 68) 562} 


Fourth. Mr. Bowles says: 

We could fulfill our responsibility to the 
consumers of the country only by recom- 
mending the immediate restoration of 
controls. 


The fact is Mr. Bowles had to hurry to 
get under the wire before the seasonal 
drop in orange and grapefruit prices. 
His order restoring price ceilings just 
barely made it. This made the OPA look 
good. But historical evidence indicates 
that the prices of citrus fruits always 
decline rapidly immediately after the 
first of the year, because of the seasonal 
production then moving to market. Ref- 


4. 95) 619 
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erence to the monthly retail prices in the 
chart on page 8 will indicate that prices 
in January and February are invariably 
the lowest of the season. 

On the wholesale market the average 
weekly prices for the past 3 years have 
been: 

Week ending: 


Dec. 22_-------- ~~~. 5.67 
Hac. 2.04 Se mmeweeeseweccennes. 4.99 
B00: Bcciitcdaitens Maem eee eneeencnece 4.37 
Jan, I i.tsku- eeeeeeeseenoenn-.. 3.92 
dan. 19... nacncscupaeckghinlanics 3. 83 
Fifth. Mr. Bowles says that the 


charges by the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. JENKINS] and the gentleman from 
California {Mr. PHILLIps] and Senator 
Wuerry that OPA removed ceilings on 
citrus fruits to provide a “shining exam- 
ple of the horrors of removing price con- 
trols” is “ridiculous,” 

The fact is even in his press release 
seeking to refute the charges Mr. Bowles 
himself provides the strongest evidence 
that OPA has been and is now deliber- 
ately misrepresenting the citrus fruit sit- 
uation in order to mislead the American 
people. 

In his statement Mr. Bowles includes a 
supposedly authentic chart of citrus 
fruit prices and ceilings which is so erro- 
neous and misleading that it must be 
seen to be believed. It is reproduced ex- 
actly as it appeared in Mr. Bowles’ own 
press release, including the explanatory 
paragraph prepared by OPA, but with the 
addition in parentheses of the average 
weekly.prices for the weeks from which 
Mr. Bowles has selected the daily prices: 
TABLE FROM BOWLES’ STATEMENT, JANUARY 5, 

1946 

As an indication of price behavior just be- 
fore and following the suspension of ceilings, 
OPA cited the following figures, taken from 
Department of Agriculture reports, showing 
average auction prices for oranges in 10 
cities—Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Bal- 
timore, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Detroit, Chicago, and St. Louis: 


Oranges 








Ceiling per box (average price reflected by the ceiling) 
Average price before suspension 
Nov. 19 (date of suspension) 
Nov. 21... “a 











, Florida, 

— Indian California 
River 
Jee $4.06 $4.48 $4, 86 
13.85 24. 2h 14.42 

4.47 (4.23) 5.02 (4.63) 4.98 (5,44) 
3.96 (4. 23)}........ (4. 63) 4.35 (5 44) 
4.42 (4.27) 5.01 (4.84) 6.65 (5.61) 
440 (496)| 843 15)] 635 (5.3) 
£2 (434)| 500 496) 525 GX) 
4.35 (4.34)| 823 (4.96)} Fal (2) 
439 (451) 822 15} 648 GH) 
4.86 (5 16) 5.69 (6. 5B) 6.75 (6. 41) 
5.27 (516)| 679 (6.58)| G07 (641) 
6.00 (5.16)} 7.37 G58] 625 (6.41) 
6.45 (5.33) 7.00 (6.65) 642 (5.32) 





1 Oct. 8 to Nov. 18. 

2 Oct. 22 to Nov. 18. 

The actual ceilings: Florida interior, 
$4.60; Florida Indian River, $5; Cali- 
fornia, $5.36. 

REVISED FIGURES 


The figures in parentheses above, 
showing the average prices, by weeks, 
for the weeks in which Mr. Bowles’ 
selected days fall, are taken from a Cali- 
fornia computation. I now list the 
official week-by-week averages for Cali- 
fornia oranges for the same period, fur- 
nished by the Department of Agricul- 


i oe ee ee ie oe rr 


ture. Please observe, Mr. Speaker, that 
the following figures are even lower than 
the ones I have previously used, thus 
making Mr. Bowles’ press release that 
much more inaccurate: 


Week ending: Caltfornia 
Wate, De... csnentstnimitritesatsceigsliiinieeiaaae $5. 32 
ee 8 8 ee ok. i, oe 
Wee ob tk Ae Fe ee ss 62 
TI08) BBs ie tcesanl ail ctns a= 5.25 
en Pisdis. etii a eee. 6.34 
Se eee i eel _ 6.4 
DO Mi timated abtetaiiasshate 5. 29 

=. 
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For the weeks following, the prices 
still further decreased: 


Week ending: Californta 
Jan. 12..----+----------~--------- $4. 99 
Jan. 19. -enonn nn --e- oe - eee - ene 4. 87 
Jan. 26..n-<-nasoscecenscenescess 4.97 


Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I am always happy to 
yield to the gentleman from Wisconsin 
| Mr. Kerre], a man whose statistics have 
never been challenged and can never be 
challenged successfully. 

Mr. KEEFE. I thank the gentleman. 
My attention has been called to and I 
have been furnished a copy of a full page 
ad which appeared just recently in the 
Chicago Sun, which is part of the prop- 
aganda of OPA. It is one of those pic- 
torial reviews of the dangers of inflation. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Bowles is very 
fond of them. 

Mr. KEEFE. And across the bottom of 
this pictorial review is @ graph showing 
the tremendous rise in the price of citrus 
fruit. The second one is the tremendous 
rise in the price of mink coats. The third 
one is the tremendous rise in the price 
of juke boxes. The fourth one is the 
tremendous rise in the price of coconuts. 
Those four illustrations are used to con- 
vince the American people that if OPA 
is not kept with its full powers another 
year the price of coconuts is going up, 
the price of juke boxes is going up, the 
price of mink coats is going up, and the 
price of citrus fruit is going up. 

I am glad that the gentleman is an- 
swering the only one in which I am 
interested, and that is with reference to 
citrus fruits. So far as I am concerned 
and 99 percent of the people of this 
country, we have not a very fundamental 
or primary interest in juke boxes or mink 
coats and I may say, perhaps, coconuts. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Bowles is con- 
stantly concerned about ceilings. It is 
typical that his concern is for the , uyers 
of mink coats and coconuts. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. JENKINS. In line with what the 
gentleman from Wisconsin said, he 
clearly forgot to mention white potatoes 
that went down noticeably when the ceil- 
ings were taken off. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Now, I shall take up 
these charts and recite certain facts. I 
hope the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, before which Mr. Bowles will 
appear—I think tomorrow morning—for 
the first time, will challenge the charts, 
of which the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin has just spoken, and will challenge 
all the figures which the OPA presents 
to that committee, and I would be will- 
ing to wager that a careful analysis of 
those facts and figures by a disinter- 
ested committee will prove them to be 
Just as inaccurate as the citrus figures 
which I am now citing. 

_The facts are in connection with the 
Citrus ceilings: 

First. Although OPA cites the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture as the source of its 
information, the figures given do not 
egree with Department of Agriculture 
figures covering the same period. 
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I have just indicated this in the charts. 
I hope the House Committee on Banking 
and Currency will keep this in mind 
when Mr. Bowles presents his inevitable 
chart demonstration. 

Second. Carrying out its program of 

deception and propaganda, OPA has se- 
lected, out of all the market days be- 
tween November 19 and January 3, the 
11 days which fit most nicely into its 
propaganda theme. The figures in pa- 
rentheses, following the market figures, 
quoted by OPA, are the market figures 
for the whole week from which OPA 
has handpicked its daily prices. It will 
be noted that with only three exceptions, 
at least two out of the three daily prices 
quoted by OPA are higher than the av- 
erage weekly prices for that week and 
must be considered, therefore, an inten- 
tional distortion of the price picture, in 
order to show as high prices as pos- 
sible. 
’ Third. The ceiling prices quoted by 
OPA are false. The correct average ceil- 
ing prices for the 10 auction markets 
for the 3 types of oranges listed have 
been added at the bottom of the chart. 
These were obtained from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Fourth. Whatever OPA’s explanation 
may be in the future of how it arrived 
at what it represents to be the ceiling 
prices in this chart, their use in this 
manner can have been nothing but an 
outright attempt to mislead the Ameri- 
can people. There are hardly words 
strong enough to characterize this kind 
of action by a Government agency. I 
characterize it as the Hitler-Bowles 
method. 

THIS IS FRAUD 


Regardless of where OPA got the fig- 
ures it represents to be ceiling prices, they 
are not the ceilings applicable to the 
wholesale markets which OPA quotes. 
The average ceiling prices of those mar- 
kets are well-known to everyone con- 
nected with the citrus trade, and must 
have been known to the OPA officials who 
prepared this statement. The use of any 
figures other than the correct aggregate 
ceilings for those markets, in connection 
with market prices, is nothing, Mr. 
Speaker, but an outright fraud. 

In this statement today, I have dis- 
cussed this propaganda method from the 
standpoint of the consumer only. It 
was upon the average housewife that this 
fraud fell most heavily. It is the mind 
and the pocketbook of the workingman 
and his wife into which the Hitler-Bowles 
method reaches. Mr. Bowles tried to 
scare the housewives into thinking they 
were paying exorbitant prices for oranges 
and grapefruit. The facts are, for the 
whole season, the average price for Flor- 
ida interior oranges has been 41 cents 
below the previous ceiling, and for Cali- 
fornia oranges has been 46 cents below 
the previous ceiling. 

Sixth, and last, Mr. Bowles says: 

The charge that this was a diabolic scheme 
to perpetuate the OPA is ridiculous. 


The fact is the charge is eminently 
sound, and I am told it has been made by 
at least one member of President Tru- 
man’s Cabinet on two separate occa- 
sions. 
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A STRANGE COINCIDENCE 


Finally, Mr. Speaker, it is in order to 
call attention to a marked coincidence. 


- The fruit industry requested, in March 


1945, that citrus ceilings be removed from 
citrus fruits not later than October. This 
would have been a benefit to the people of 
America, who want to buy oranges and 
grapefruit. The OPA did not remove the 
ceilings until November 19, and then an- 
nounced that the ceilings would be kept 
off for 60 days, after which time the situa- 
tion would be rechecked to see what the 
effect had been. 

The prices on specialized and choice 
fruit. and in certain markets where the 
supply was short, rose during this period 
as it has historically risen for genera- 
tions. It was about to fall, again as it 
has always fallen historically when the 
Christmas season was over. It was im- 
possible for the OPA to wait until the 
time it had set—60 days. Mr. Bowles 
convinced the Office of Economic Stabi- 
lization that a situation existed which 
required urgent action. Judge Collett, 
against the wiser advice of the Secretary 
of Agriculture, issued an order replacing 
ceilings. This was on January 3. 

On February 5, tomorrow, exactly 1 
month after the successful effort to re- 
instate citrus ceilings—the OPA, headed 
by its Administrator, Mr. Chester Bowles, 
will come before the House Committee 
on Banking and Currency, to ask for its 
own renewal, and the protection of its 
own jobs. It seems to me that this is 
something more than an accidental co- 
incidence. 

Had the ceilings stayed off citrus fruits 
for the time set by the OPA, which would 
have been, shall we say, until about Jan- 
uary 16, the prices would have begun to 
drop. There would have been no 
grounds for a request to return citrus 
ceilings. Under the Hitler-Bowles meth- 
od, to permit such a condition to develop 
would have been improper; it was neces- 
sary to build up this straw man of in- 
flation, in order that he might be dis- 
posed of by “Don Quixote Bowles,” the 
great jouster against the windmills of his 
own imagination, the great “savior” 
from an inflation which amounted at its 
peak to 11 cents per box for an average 
of more than 220 oranges per box. 

THE BANKING AND CURRENCY COMMITTEE WILL 
BE WARNED 

The Republican Food Study Commit- 
tee is convinced, Mr. Speaker, that the 
House Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency will seriously investigate this situ- 
ation, and will in the future challenge 
all charts and all statistics which come 
from the Office of Price Administration 
as the Committee on Agriculture now 
does, while Mr. Chester Bowles remains 
as its Administrator. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Mr. O’KONSKI asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorD in two instances. 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. JouNson of Illinois (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Martin of Massachusetts) 
on account of death in family. 
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To Mr. Futton (at the request of Mr. 
CAMPBELL), indefinitely, on account of 
illness. 

To Mr, Harness of Indiana (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Hatiteck), temporarily, on 
account of injury. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Sveaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 31 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Tues- 
day, February 5, 1946, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARING 
CoMMIITEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


Subcommittee No. 1 of the Committee 
on the Judiciary will hold a hearing on 
Wednesday, February 6, 1946, on the bill 
(H. R. 5083) to amend the First War 
Powers Act, 1941. The hearing will be- 
gin at 10 a. m., and will be held in the 
Judiciary Committee room, 346 House 
Office Building. 


COMMITTE£ ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 
COMMERCE 


There will be a meeting of the Secu- 
rities Subcommittee of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce at 
2 p. m. on Thursday, February 7, 1946, to 
continue hearings in its study of op- 
erations pursuant to the Public Utility 
lolding Company Act of 1935, in room 
1304, Heuse Office Building. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Unger clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1023. A letter from the Administrator, 
Federal Security Agency, transmitting the 
annual report for the United States Public 
Health Service for the fiscal year 1945; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

1024. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting his report on the in- 
spection of coal mines by the Bureau of 
Mines for the fiscal year 1945; to the Com- 
mittee on Mines and Mining. 

1025. A letter from the Acting Administra- 
tor, War Shipping Administration trans- 
mitting in accordance with the provisions of 
section 217 (b) of the Merchant Marine Act, 
1936, as amended (Public Law 498, 77th 
Cong.), report No. 12 of action taken under 
section 217 of such act, as amended; to the 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

1026. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a draft of a proposed bill to 
amend the Canal Zone Code, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

1027. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a supple- 
mental estimate of appropriation for the 
fiscal year 1946 in the amount of $500,000,000, 
together with a revised estimate of appro- 
priation for the fiscal year 1947, consisting of 
a decrease of $500,000,000, the latter in the 
form of an amendment to the Budget for said 
fiscal year, for the Veterans’ Administration 
(H, Doc. No. 445); to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

1028. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a de- 
ficiency estimate of appropriation for the 
fiscal year 1940, amounting to $171.32 for the 
Navy Department and naval service (H. Doc, 
No. 446); to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be priuted, 
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1029. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a supple- 
mental estimate of appropriation for the 
fiscal year 1946 in the amount of $159,000, 

*for the Office of Defense Transportation (H. 
Doc. No. 447); to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 

1030. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a supple- 
mental estimate of appropriation for the 
fiscal year 1946 in the amount of $8,000 for 
the Treasury Department (H. Doc. No. 448); 
to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

1031. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting supple- 
mental estimates of appropriation for the 
fiscal year 1946 in the amount of $3,075,300 
for the Department of State (H. Doc. No. 449); 
to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

1032. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting supple- 
mental estimates of appropriation for the 
fiscal year 1946 in the amount of $5,512,000, 
together with drafts of proposed provisions 


pertaining to existing appropriations, for the ° 


epartment of Commerce (H. Doc. No. 450); 
to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

1033. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting supple- 
mental estimates of appropriation for the 
fiscal year 1947 in the amount of $8,159,000, 
for the Department of Commerce, in the 
form of amendments to the Budget for said 
fiscal year (H. Doc. No. 451); to the Com- 


mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 


calendar, as follows: 


Mr. SABATH: Committee on Rules. 
Resolution 504. 
the consideration of H. R. 1118, a bill to 
amend the Hatch Act; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1517). Referred to the House 
Ca'endar. 

Mr. PHILBIN: Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. H. R. 4839. A bill to amend Public, 
No. 779, Seventy-seventh Congress, second 
session, an act to provide for furnishing 
transportation for certain Government and 
other personnel necessary for the effective 
prosecution of the war, and for other pur- 
poses, approved December 1, 1942, and for 
other purposes; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1513). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 


House 


CHANGE OF REFERENC# 


Under clause 2 of rule XXII, the Com- 
mittee on Pensions was discharged from 
the consideration of the bill (H. R. 5322) 
for the relief of Mrs. Mary Wadlow, and 
the same was referred to the Committee 
on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. COLE of New York: 

H.R. 5354. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to transfer certain property 
to Keuka College; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

By Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 5355. A bill to permit veterans in 
certain cases to receive readjustment allow- 
ances for unemployment due to stoppages of 


Resolution providing for - 
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work which exist because of labor disputes: 
to the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. 

By Mr. VINSON: 

H. R. 5356. A bill to provide assistance to 
the Republic of China in augmenting ang 
maintaining a naval establishment, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Nava! 
Affairs. 

By Mr. EBERHARTER: 

H.R. 5357. A bill granting the consent of 
Congress to the Commonwealth of Pennsy)- 
vania to construct, maintain, and operate 
a free highway bridge across the Mononga- 
hela River, at a point between the boroughs 
of Elizabeth, in Elizabeth Township, and 
West Elizabeth, ir Jefferson Township, in the 
county of Allegheny, and in the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania; to the Committee 
on Interstate anc Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. GEARHART (by request) : 

H.R. 5358. A bill to amend section 811 (c) 
of the Internal Revenue Code with respect 
to the inclusion in the gross estate for the 
purposes of the estate tax of certain transfers 
taking effect at death; to the Committee on 
Ways and Meas. 

By Mr. HOLIFIELD: 

H. R. 5359. A bill to make imported beer 
and other similar imported fermented liquors 
subject to the internal revenue tax on fer- 
mented liquors; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. ROE of New York: 

H. R. 5360. A bill to provide for erecting a 
statue of Commodore John Barry upon the 
grounds of the United States Naval Academy 
at Annapolis; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

By Mr. ROONEY: 

H.R. 5361. A bill to permit the city of 
New York to maintain a road over Federal 
land; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MERROW: 

H.R. 5362. A bill to provide for che dis- 
charge or release from active duty of mem- 
bers of the armed forces who have served at 
least 2 years; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. McCORMACE: 

H.R. 5363. A bill to provide benefits for 
certain employees of the United States who 
are veterans of World War II and lost op- 
portunity for probational civil-service ap- 
pointments by reason of their service in th 
armed forces of the United States; to the 
Committee on the Civil Service. 

By Mrs. DOUGLAS of California: 

H. R. 5364. A bill for the development and 
control of atomic energy; to the Commiitee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HOLIFIELD: 

H.R. 5365. A bill for the development and 
conirol of atomic energy; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MAY: 

H.R. 5366. A bill to authorize the ex- 
change of certain land at the Benicia Arsenal, 
Calif.; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HAYS: 

H. R. 5367. A bill to protect interstate and 
foreign commerce by providing for the 
prompt, peaceful, and just settlement of 
labor relations controversies between em- 
ployers and employees; to establish the 
rights and obligations of the parties there- 
to, and for other purpeses; to the Commit- 
tee on Labor, 

By Mr. VINSON: 

H. Res. 505. Resolution providing for the 
consideration of House Joint Resolution 307, 
a joint resolution to authorize the use of 
naval vessels to determine the effect of 
atomic weapons upon such vessels; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. GEELAN: 

H. Res. 506. Resolution requesting the 
Secretary of War to furnish to the House 
of Representatives certain information with 
respect to discharges and enlistments in the 
Army; to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. 
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MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of California, memorializ- 
ing the President and the Congress of the 
United States to allocate housing appropria- 
tions upon the basis of need and of present 
population; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of South Carolina, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States to pass necessary amendments to the 
GI bill of rights whereby veterans in ac- 
credited schools shall receive monthly bene- 
fits for each calendar month until their grad- 
yation or severance from said school; to the 
Committee on World War Veterans’ Legis- 
lation. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CAMP: 

H.R. 5368. A bill for the relief of W. G. 

Magruder; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. CARLSON: 

H.R.5369. A bill for the relief of An- 
drew W. Peterson; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H.R.5370. A bill for the relief of the widow 
of Reuben Malkin; to the Committee on 
Claims 

By Mr. CRAVENS: 

H.R.5371. A bill for the relief of Marvin 

Pettus; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. GEARHART: 

H.R. 5372. A bill for the relief of Jessie 

Wolfington; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. HENDRICKS: 

H.R. 5373. A bill for the relief of the estate 
of Mrs. Elizabeth’ Campbell; to the Commit- 
tee on Claims. 

By Mr. MARCANTONIO: 

H.R.5374. A bill for the relief of John 
Camara; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

H.R.5375. A bill for the relief of Francis 
Sopko; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

By Mr. ROWAN: 

H.R.5376. A bill to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to recognize the high public 
service rendered by Maj. Walter Reed and 
those associated with him in the discovery 
of the cause and means of transmission of 
yellow fever,” approved February 28, 1929, by 
including therein the name of Gustaf E. 


Lambert; to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXTI, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


1519. By Mr. BRYSON: Petition of the 
Legislature of the State of South Carolina, 
requesting the Congress of the United States 
to pass necessary amendments to the GI bill 
of rights whereby veterans in accredited 
schools shall receive monthly benefits for 
each calendar month until their graduation 
or severance from said school; to the Com- 
mittee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

1520. By Mr. EBERHARTER: Petition of 
1,000 citizens of western Pennsylvania, on 
eer legislation; to the Committee on 

apor. 

1521. By Mr. SHORT: Petition of Mrs; 
George W. Rollins, and others of Douglas 
County, Mo., urging a favorable vote on the 


Bryson bill, H. R. 2082; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary, 
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SENATE 


Tuespay, Fepruary 5, 1946 


(Legislative day of Friday, January 18, 
1946) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Most merciful God, whose throne 
standest steadfast and sure, even as on 
this our spinning habitation in the vast- 
ness men’s hearts fail for fear, into Thy 
hands of love we commit ourselves and 
our troubled world. In this great day 
of our opportunity, Thou hast set us 
tasks which test all our courage, trust, 
and fidelity. May we be strong to do 
the things which need to be done and 
to put aside the things which are un- 
worthy or belittling or base. Grant us 
vision to follow in faith Thy ways of love 
and truth until our lives become Thy 
revelation and Thy spirit touches into 
the beauty of holiness our thoughts and 
deeds. We ask it through riches of 
grace in Christ Jesus our Lord. Amen. 


DESIGNATION OF ACTING PRESIDENT 
PRO TEMPORE 


The Chief Clerk read the following 
letter: 
UNITED STATES SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D. C., February 5, 1946. 
To the Senate: 
Being temporarily absent from the Senate, 
I appoint Hon. Jonn H. BANKHEAD, a Senator 
from the State of Alabama, to perform the 
duties of the Chair during my absence. 
: KENNETH MCKELLAR, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. BANKHEAD thereupon took the 
chair as Acting President pro tempore. 


ATTENDANCE OF A SENATOR 


EDWARD P. CARVILLE, a Senator from the 
State of Nevada, appeared in his seat 
today. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of 
his secretaries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Swanson, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed without amendment the fol- 
lowing bills of the Senate: 


8.102. An act to amend section 2 (b) of 
the act entitled “An act extending the classi- 
fied executive civil service of the United 
States,” approved November 26, 1940, so as to 
provide for counting military service of cer- 
tain employees of the legislative branch in 
determining the eligibility of such employ- 
ees for civil-service status under such act; 

8.765. An act concerning the establish- 
ment of meteorological observation stations 
in the Arctic region of the Western Hemi- 
sphere, for the purpose of improving the 
weather-forecasting service within the United 
States and on the civil international air 
transport routes from the United States; 

8. 1467. An act to provide for adjustment 
between the proper appropriations of un- 
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paid balances in the pay accounts of naval 
personnel on the last day of each fiscal] year, 
and for other purposes; 

S. 1545. An act to amend article 38. of the 
Articles for the Government of the Navy; 
and 

S. 1631. An act to provide for the payment 
on a commuted basis of the costs of trans- 
portation of dependents of certain persons 
entitled to such transportation, and for other 
purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
House had passed the bill (S. 50) to per- 
mit settlement of accounts of deceased 
officers and enlisted men of the Navy, 
Marine Corps, and Coast Guard, and of 
deceased commissioned officers of the 
Public Health Service, without adminis- 
tration of estates, with amendments, in 
which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate. 

The message further announced that 
the House had passed, the following 
bills and joint resolution, in which it 
requested the concurrence of the Senate: 

H.R.1519. An act relating to marine in- 
surance in the case of certain employees of 
the War Department who suffered death, in- 
jury, or other casualty prior to April 23, 
1943, as a result of marine risks; 

H.R. 2764. An act to amend section 409 
of the Interstate Commerce Act with re- 
spect to the utilization by freight forward- 
ers of the services of common carriers by 
motor vehicle; 

H.R. 4605. An act to amend the Nation- 
ality Act of 1940, to preserve the nationality 
of naturalized veterans, their wives, minor 
children, and dependent parents; 

H. R. 4896. An act to provide for parment 
of travel allowances and transportation and 
for transportation of dependents of members 
of the naval forces, and for other purposes; 
and 

H. J. Res. 301. Jaint resolution to amend 
Public Law 30 of the Seventy-ninth Con- 
gress, and for other purposes. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


Mr. EASTLAND obtained the fioor. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Before the Senator proceeds, the 
Chair would like to lay before the Senate 
certain reports, and so forth, for appro- 
priate reference, and there is other rou- 
tine business which, if there is no objec- 
tion, might be transacted at this time. 

By unanimous consent, the following 
routine business was transacted: 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate the following 
letters, which were referred as indicated: 
SPecIAL ASSISTANTS, DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 

A letter from the Attorney General, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report showing 
the special assistants employed during the 
period from July 1 to December 31, 
under the appropriation “Compensatio 
special attorneys, etc., Department of Ju 
tice” (with an accOmpanying report); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

AMENDMENT OF ORGANIC ACT OF THE UNITED 
STATES GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 


A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to reenact and amend the Organic Act of 
the United States Geological Survey by in- 
corporating therein substantive provisions 


long-continued 


confirming the exercise of 
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duties and functions and by redefining their 
geographic scope (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on Mines and 
Mining. 

RerortT ON GOVERNMENT-OWNED SHIPYARDS 

AND FACILITIES 

A letter from the Administrator of the Sur- 
plus Property Administration, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a report with respect to 
Government-owned shipyards and facilities 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 


FAIR EMPLOYMENT PRACTICE COMMIT- 
‘TEE—TELEGRAM FROM DIALECTIC SEN- 
ATE OF NORTH CAROLINA UNIVERSITY 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I have re- 
ceived a telegram from the Di: lectic Sen- 
ate of the University of North Carolina, 
which reads as follows: 

CHAPEL HILL, N. C., February 4, 1946, 
SENATOR JAMES M. MEaD, 
United States Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Dialectic Senate of University of North 
Carolina voted overwhelmingly to condemn 
current Senate filibuste-, and urge you to do 
all possible to bring FEPC to a vote now. 

GLorRIA CHAPMAN, Clerk. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the telegram 
will be received and lie on the table. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA REPRESENTA- 
TION IN CONGRESS 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to present for appro- 
priate reference and printing in the 
REcorpD a resolution adoptec by the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Brarich of the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People, favoring the enact- 
ment of the so-called Sumners-Capper 
resolution, Senate Joint Resolution 9, 
proposing an amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States empowering 
Congress to grant to the people of the 
District of Columbia representation in 
the Congress and among the electors of 
President and Vice President. 

There being no objection, the reso- 
lution was received, referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, and ordered to 
be printed in the ReEcorp, as follows: 

Whereas citizenship in our democracy en- 
dows each individual with rights and duties, 
among them the duty to participate in the 
conduct of our Government; and 

Whereas the selection of public officers of 
our democracy by popular vote is one of 
the fundamental rights of every competent 
individual in our democracy; and 

Whereas the denial of this right ‘to the 
residents of the District of Columbia de- 
feats the spirit and purpose of the Declara- 
tion of Independence and the Constitution 
of these United States: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the District of Columbia 
Branch of the National*Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People heartily en- 
dorses the Sumners-Capper resolution, Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 9, which proposes an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States empowering Congress to grant to the 
people of the District of Columbia represen- 
tation in the Congress and among the elec- 
tors of President and Vice President. 


RETURN OF PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT 
OFFICES TO STATE OPERATION 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to present for appro- 
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priate reference and to have printed in 
the Record a resolution adopted by the 
District of Columbia Branch of the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People at the Asbury Method- 
ist Church, Washington, D. C., on Jan- 
uary 27, 1946, favoring the enactment of 
the so-called Ramspeck bill, which is 
House bill 4437, to provide for the return 
of public employment offices to State op- 
eration, to amend the act of Congress 
approved June 6, 1933, and for other 
purposes. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was received, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, and or- 
dered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


Whereas Federal control of the United 
States Employment Service is part of our na- 
tional prcgram of reconversion; and 

Whereas uniform practices in employment 
throughout the country serve to make full 
use of our available labor supply and aid our 
efforts for full production in peacetime econ- 
omy; and 

Whereas the President of the United States 
has asked Congress to continue Federal con- 
trol of the United States Employment Serv- 
ice until July 1947: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the District of Columbia 
Branch of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People endorses the 
Ramspeck bill, H. R. 4437, and urges its en- 
actment into law. 


FEBRUARY 5 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. HOEY, from the Committee on Agri. 
culture and Forestry: 

H.R. 5135. A bill to amend the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 921). 

By Mr. THOMAS of Utah, from the Com. 
mittee on Military Affairs: 

S. 1535. A bill to authorize the Secretary of 
War to convey certain lands situated within 
the Fort Douglas Military Reservation to the 
Shriners’ Hospitals for Crippled Children; 
with amendments (Rept. No. 922). 

By Mr. HATCH, from the Committee on the 
Judiciary: 

8.1163. A bill to provide for the appoint- 
ment of two additional district judges for 
the northern district of California; with 
amendments (Rept. No. 923). 


PERSONS EMPLOYED BY COMMITTEES 
WHO ARE NOT FULL-TIME SENATE OR 
COMMITTEE EMPLOYEES 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate a report for 
the month of January 1946, from the 
chairman of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee, in response to Senate Resolution 319 
(78th Cong.), relative to persons em- 
ployed by committees who are not full- 
time employees of the Senate or any 
committee thereof, which was ordered to 
lie on the table and to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


APPROPRIATIONS 


Fesruary 2, 1946. 
To the Senate: 
The above-mentioned committee hereby 
submits the following report showing the 
name of a person employed by the committee 


Name o; individual Address 





Mrs, Mamie L. Mizen_....- 1434 Saratoga Ave.......... 


| 


who is not a full-time employee of the Sen- 
ate or of the committee for the month of 
January 1946, in compliance with the terms 
of Senate Resolution 319, agreed to August 
23, 1944: 


> 





Name and address of department or oe 
crganization by whom j aid pensation 
eae District of Columbia government ....- $3, 97) 





INVESTIGATION OF SENATORIAL 
PRIMARIES AND ELECTIONS 


Mr. GREEN submitted the following 
resolution (S. Res. 224), which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Privileges 
and Elections: 


Resolved, That a special committee of five 
Senators, to be appointed by the President 
of the Senate, from States in which no Sen- 
ator is to be elected at the general election in 
1946, is hereby authorized and directed to 
make a full and complete investigation with 
respect to— 

(1) The extent and nature of the expendi- 
tures made by all candidates for the office of 
United States Senator in 1946 in connection 
with their campaigns for nomination and 
election to such office; 

(2) The amounts subscribed and contrib- 
uted, and the value of services rendered and 
facilities made available (including personal 
services, and the use of billboards and other 
advertising space, radio time, office space, 
moving-picture films, and automobiles and 
other transportation facilities), by any indi- 
vidual, group of individuals, partnership, 
association, or corporation to or on behalf 
of each such candidate in connection with 
any such campaign, or for the purpose of 
influencing the votes cast or to be cast at 
any primary or general: election, or at any 
convention, held in 1946, at which a candi- 
date foc United States Senator is to be nomi- 
nated or elected; 


KENNETH MCKELLAR, Acting Chairman. 


(3) The expenditure of funds appropriated 
by the Congress with a view to determining 
whether any such funds have been or are 
being expended by any department, inde- 
pendent agency, or instrumentality of the 
United States, by any State or political sub- 
division thereof, or by any instrumentality cf 
any State or political subdivision thereof, in 
such a manner as to influence the votes cast 
or to be cast for any such candidate at any 
such primary or general election or conven- 
tion; 

(4) The use of any other means or influ- 
ence (including the promise or use of patron- 
age) for the purpose of aiding or influencing 
the nomination or election of any such can- 
didate; and 

(5) Such other matters relating to the 
election of United States Senators in 1946, 
and the campaigns of candidates in connec- 
tion therewith, as the committee deems to 
be of public interest, and which in its opin- 
ion will aid the Senate in enacting remedial 
legislation or in deciding any contests that 
may be instituted involving the right to a 
seat in the Senate. 

Sec. 2, The committee is authorized to act 
upon its own motion and upon such informa- 
tion as in its judgment may be reasonable 
or reliable. Upon complaint being made to 
the committee, under oath, by any person, 
candidate, or political committee, setting 
forth allegations as to facts which, under 
this resolution it would be the duty of said 
committee to investigate, the committee 
shall investigate such charges as fully as 
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though it were acting upon its own motion, 
unless, after a hearing upon such complaint, 
the committee shall find that the allega- 
tions in such complaint are immaterial or 
untrue. All hearings before the Committee, 
and before any duly authorized subcommit- 
tee thereof, shall be public, and all orders 
and decisions of the committee, and of any 
such subcommittee, shall be public. 

Src. 3. For the purposes of this resolution, 
the committee, or any duly authorized sub- 
committee thereof, is authorized to hold such 
public hearings, to sit and act at such times 
and places during the sessions, recesses, and 
adjourned periods of the Seventy-ninth Con- 
cress, to employ such attorneys, experts, 
clerical and other assistants, to require by 
subpena or otherwise the attendance of such 
witnesses and the production of such corre- 
spondence, books, papers, and documents, to 
administer such oaths, to take such testi- 
mony, and to make such expenditures, as it 
deems advisable. The cost of stenographic 
services to report such hearings shal] not be 
in excess of 25 cents per hundred words. 
The expenses of the committee, which shall 
not exceed $30,000, shall be paid from the 
contingent fund of the Senate upon vouch- 
ers approved by the chairman of the commit- 
tee or the chairman of any duly authorized 
subcommittee thereof. 

Sec. 4. The committee by majority vote 
may authorize any member of the commit- 
tee, or any member of a duly authorized sub- 
committee, to conduct on behalf of the com- 
mittee any part of the investigation herein 
provided for, and for such purpose any mem- 
ber so authorized may hold public hearings, 
issue subpenas and provide for the service 
thereof, require by subpena or otherwise the 
attendance of witnesses and the production 
of books, papers, and documents, admin- 
ister oaths and take testimony. 

Sec. 5. The committee, or any duly au- 
thorized subcommittee thereof, may author- 
ize any one or more persons to conduct on 
behalf of the committee any part of the 
investigation herein provided for, and for 
such purpose any person so authorized may 
hold such public hearings, issue such sub- 
penas and provide for the service thereof, 
require by subpena or otherwise the attend- 
ance of such witnesses and the production 
of such books, papers, and documents, ad- 
minister such oaths, and take such testi- 
mony, as the committee, or any such duly 
authorized subcommittee, may from time to 
time authorize. 

Sec. 6. The committee shall report to the 
Senate on the first day of the next regular 
session of the Congress the results of its 
investigation, together with its recommenda- 
tions, if any, for necessary legislation. 


COMMEMORATION OF ONE HUNDRED AND 
FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF ADMISSION 
OF TENNESSEE AS A STATE 


_ Mr. McKELLAR submitted the follow- 
ing resolution (S. Res. 225), which was 
referred to the Committee on the 
Library: 

Resolved, That on Saturday, June 1, 1946, at 
the conclusion of the morning business, the 
legislative business of the Senate be sus- 
pended for the purpose of permitting ad- 
dresses to be delivered concerning the history 
of the State of Tennessee and its leaders, in 
commemoration of the one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the admission of Ten- 
hessee to the Union as a State. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CARVILLE: 

8.1790. A bill to authorize the coinage of 
10,000,000 Silver 50-cent pieces in commemo- 
ration of Pearl Harbor; and 

8.1791. A bill to authorize the coinage of 
10,000 000 silver dollars in commemoration of 
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the victorious conclusion of World War II; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

S. 1792. A bill to authorize the Secretary of 
the Navy to transfer the name plate, ship’s 
bell, and silver service of the U. S. S. Nevada 
to the State of Nevada; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. WHEELER: 

S. 1793. A bill authorizing the Secretary of 
the Interior to convey certain lands in the 
State of Montana to Arnold L. Fast; 

S. 1794. A bill authorizing the issuance of 
a patent in fee to Mr. and Mrs. James Arch- 
dale; and 

S. 1795. A bill authorizing the Secretary of 
the Interior to convey certain lands in the 
State of Montana to M. J. Schwinden; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. LUCAS: 

8.1796. A bill to amend the Pay Readjust- 
ment Act of 1942 to provide transportation 
and monthly allowances for quarters for de- 
pendents of all enlisted personnel of the 
armed forces, for investigating housing for 
servicemen’s dependents, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

(Mr. MURRAY (for himself, Mr. Taytor, 
Mr. WHERRY, and Mr. CAPEHART) introduced 
Senate bill 1797, to amend section 125 of the 
National Defense Act for the purpose of per- 
mitting persons honorably discharged from 
the armed forces to wear their uniforms for 
@ period of 6 months, which was referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs, and ap- 
pears under a separate heading.) 

. By Mr. MYERS: 

S. 1798. A bill to repeal section 800 (b) of 
the Servicenen’s Readjustment Act of 1944; 
and 

8.1799. A bill to permit payment of vet- 
eran’s unemployment readjustment allow- 
ances where his unemployment is due to a 
strike lasting more than five successive 
weeks; to the Committee on Finance. 

S. 1800. A bill for the relief of Gustavo 
Ferretti; to the Committee on Immigration. 

By Mr. TUNNELL: 

S. 1801. A bill authorizing the appointment 
of an additional judge for the district of 
Delaware; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McCARRAN: 

S. 1802. A bill to provide for permanent 
preservation «us historic relics of the silver 
service, ship's bell, and name plate from the 
battleship U. S. S. Nevada; to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. LA FOLLETTE (for himself and 
Mr. Tuomas of Utah): 

S. 1803. A bill to eliminate certain oppres- 
sive labor practices affecting interstate and 
foreign commerce, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 


PERMISSION FOR DISCHARGED MEMBERS 
OF ARMED FORCES TO WEAR UNI- 
FORMS 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Taytor], the Senator from Nebraska 
{Mr. WuHerry], and the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. CArEHsRT], and myself, I 
ask unanimous consent to introduce for 
appropriate reference a bill to permit 
honorably discharged war veterans to 
wear their uniforms for a period up to 
6 months. 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
1797) to amend section 125 of the Na- 
tional Defense Act for the purpose of 
permitting persons honorably discharged 
from the armed forces to wear their uni- 
forms for a period of 6 months, intro- 
duced by Mr. Mur:.ay (for himself, Mr. 
Taytor, Mr. WHERRY, and Mr. Capr- 
HART), was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Senate Small Business 
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Committee, I have just. introduced for 
myself and for the Senator from Idaho 
(Mr. Taytor], the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. WHeERRy], and the Senator 
from Indiana (Mr. CaPEHarT] a bill to 
amend the National Defense Act which 
will permit honorably discharged war 
veterans to wear their uniforms for a 
period up to 6 months. The existing 
statute, which has been on the books 
Since its passage in 1916, permits an 
honorably discharged man to wear his 
uniform only from the place of his dis- 
charge to his home, and in no instance 
does it permit him to wear all or any 
part of his uniform for more than 3 
months. 

The bill which has just been intro- 
duced is brief and clear. It reads as 
follows: 

That section 125 of the National Defense 
Act, approved June 3, 1916, as amended, is 
amended by striking out “nor to prevent 
any person who has been honorably dis- 
charged from the United States Army, Navy, 
or Marine Corps, Regular or Volunteer, from 
wearing his uniform from the place of his 
discharge to his home, within 3 months after 
the date of such discharge” and inserting in 
lieu thereof the following: “nor to prevent 
any person who has been honorably dis- 
charged, or relieved from active duty in the 
United States Army, Navy, or Marine Corps, 
Regular or Volunteer, from wearing his uni- 
form at any time within a period of 6 months 
after the date of his discharge or relief from 
active duty, if he wears on such uniform such 
insignia as may be prescribed by the Secre- 
tary of War or the Secretary of the Navy 
to indicate that he has been honorably dis- 
charged from or relieved from active duty 
in the armed forces of the United States.” 


It will be noted that the principal 
change is one extending the time when 
the dischargee can wear his uniform 
under any condition for a period of 
6 months after he leaves the service. 
Further provision is made for the wear- 
ing of such insignia as may be prescribed 
by the Secretary of War and the Secre- 
tary of the Navy indicating that the vet- 
eran has been honorably discharged and 
has been relieved of active duty. 

Mr. President, this bill grew out of 
hearings recently held by the Senate 
Small Business Committee to ascertain 
the reasons for the shortage of men’s 
clothing, and to do what we could to 
remedy the situation. At those hearings 
the Civilian Production Administration, 
Office of Price Administration, Surplus 
Property Administration, and War and 
Navy Departments presented testi- 
mony—and leaders in the clothing in- 
dustry were called upon. The serious 
plight of returning soldiers, sailors, and 
marines who cannot get even one civilian 
suit to put on in adjusting themselves 
to civilian life was brought out force- 
ably. 

Over 5,000,000 men have already been 
released from the Army, 1,000,000 from 
the Navy and 200,000 from the Marine 
Corps. Many more thousands are being 
released daily. They need suits, over- 
coats, and other wearing apparel with 
which to outfit themselves for civilian 
life and civilian jobs. In addition to the 
need of our returned servicemen is that 
of the many millions of our citizens who 
have not been able to buy sufficient 
clothing during the war years. 

Over against this need, which is esti- 
mated to be at least 40,000,000 suits of 
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clothing during 1946, there is an esti- 
mated production of 20,000,000 suits. 

And this 20,000,000 can only be pro- 
duced if labor shortages in the industry 
do not increase—and if the mill and the 
manufacturer cooperate in a production 
drive to provide the necessary types of 
fabric at the necessary price level. 

During the conferences held by the 
Senate Small Business Committee, we 
were assured by Army and by Navy that 
their declarations of surplus fabrics and 
clothing were current and were being 
constantly scrutinized. Surplus Prop- 
erty Administration’s testimony was not 
as assuring on the promptness with 
which they were getting declarations of 
surplus clothing and fabrics into whole- 
sale and retail distribution channels. 

The Senate Small Business Committee 
was pretty well satisfied that relatively 
little relief to the suit and coat shortage 
could be hoped for from these sources. 

The problem is primarily one of pro- 
dyction—and the direction of that pro- 
duction into the necessary channels, 

Today the Civilian Production Admin- 
istration emphasizes that up until VJ- 
day every possible textile loom and yard 
of fabric was devoted to filling the needs 
of the military—and they state that 
since August there has not been enough 
time* for the industry to adjust itself 
fully to civilian production. 

But last summer, the War Production 
Board—CPA’s predecessor—was more 
hopeful, and issued press releases which 
stated that the clothing and textile in- 
dustry, unhampered by war restrictions, 
would be able to concentrate on getting 
men’s suits and coats on the racks by the 
middle of last November, in sufficient 
quantity to take care of veteran and 
essential civilian demand. 

Those suits and coats have not been 
forthcoming, and the manufacturers, 
relieved from production and distribu- 
tion controls, have found it more profit- 
able to produce more expensive fabrics— 
with which to make more expensive 
suits—even if their production of such 
higher-priced merchandise is limited by 
OPA’s pricing restrictions. 

I ask, Mr. President, what average 
young man getting out of service can 
afford $150 for a suit—if he can find one 
to buy? 

The Civilian Production Administra- 
tion has recently re-announced its low- 
cost clothing program with new sched- 
ules and new stipulations. A WPB- 
CPA low-cost clothing program has been 
in effect, in various forms, since May 
1945. It has also reaffirmed its state- 
ment of policy to retailers asking them 
to cooperate in giving preference to vet- 
eran purchasers. The Office of Price 
Administration has also taken part in 
CPA's program by putting into effect cer- 
tain price incentives which it is hoped 
may pry loose some of the much needed 
production. 

The Civilian Production Administra- 
tion has stated that their program 
should yield at least 50 percent of the 
desired production. 

I am less hopeful that this renewed 
effort to make a voluntary low-cost 
clothing program work will have the de- 
sired results—at least not by the first 
and second quarters of 1946, Wartime 
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incentives are lacking, and the pressure 
on the market is spiralling upward into 
higher-priced clothing. 

Labor shortages and work stoppages 
persist in the textile and clothing in- 
dustry as they have persisted more or 
less throughout the war. Yet, accord- 
ing to a recent statement on January 22, 
1946, by John W. Snyder, Director of the 
Office of War Mobilization and Recon- 
version, the wool goods output prospect 
is not too dark. He said: 

Worsted and woolen fabric production in- 
creased from a 1939 level of 372,009,000 yards 
to 536,000,000 in 1943. In 1945 production 
fell under 500,000,000 yards, but now that 
substantial change-overs to civilian fabrics 


have been made the rate of production 
should go up during 1946. 


My argument, Mr. President, is that 
we will not be able to get enough pro- 
duction, even at peak, to take care of 
more than 50 percent of the demand 
that exists today, and we have no as- 
surance by either CPA or OPA controls 
that we will have production of the 
types of woolens and at the lower prices 
that are so desperately needed. 

I have called the attention of the Of- 
fice of War Mobilization and Reconver- 
sion to this situation and have urged im- 
mediate consideration of a program that 
will require, first, that a larger propor- 
tion of woolens and other fabrics be al- 
located for the production of men’s 
clothing; and, second, that Civilian 
Production Administration regulations 
stipulate that certain loom capacity 
must be devoted to the manufacture of 
the necessary weights of woolens within 
the low-price range. 

In my opinion, an emergency still ex- 
ists, and without such specific designa- 
tion a low-cost clothing program is pow- 
erless and will continue to be evaded. In 
a few months 10,000,000 men will be 
clamoring for clothes—chaos, now in the 
making, will have arrived—and more 
stringent methods will have to be ap- 
plied to remedy the situation. 

By dealing forehandedly with it, 
adopting those measures which will 
most nearly prevent such conditions, we 
may avoid such dire consequences and 
our returning servicemen and other ci- 
villians may have the clothing they so 
badly need. 

The bill, which I have introduced to- 
day, is a small but important part of 
the whole program. We in the Senate 
Small Business Committee urge its early 
and favorable consideration by the Con- 
gress. 


LOAN TO GREAT BRITAIN—AMENDMENT 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Pres- 
ident, 7 ask unanimous consent to sub- 
mit for appropriate reference an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by me to 
the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 138) to 
implement further the purposes of the 
Bretton Woods Agreements Act by au- 
thorizing the Secretary of the Treasury 
to carry out an agreement with the 
United Kingdom, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the amend- 
ment submitted by the Senator from 
Colorado will be received, referred to 
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the Committee on Banking and cy. 
rency, and printed. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Colorado. In 
amendment I have completely rewritten 
section 2, so as to make provision for 
the British loan to be made directly by 
American subscrivers, and giving to the 
American subscribers to such loan, in 
payment of their interest and principg) 
the amounts paid by the British Goy. 
ernment on the loan. I should like to 
read the amendment: 


Sec. 2. (a) In order to provide funds for 
carrying out the agreement dated December 
6, 1945, between the United States and the 
United Kingdom, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury is hereby authorized to borrow, from 
time to time, not in excess of $3,750,000,000, 
and to issue therefor bonds in the form and 
subject to the conditions hereinafter set 
forth. The Secretary of the Treasury is au- 
thorized to use the proceeds of such bonds 
for the purpose of carrying out the agree- 
ment. 

(b) Bonds issued pursuant to the author- 
ity of this section shall be subject to the 
same provisions for amortization and in- 
terest (including waiver of interest) as are 
provided in the agreement with respect to 
repayment by the United Kingdom. Pay- 
ments on account of principal and interest 
shall be made solely from amounts paid by 
the United Kingdom under the agreement, 
but the United States shall be under no 
obligation to the holders of such bonds with 
respect to principal or interest. 

(c) Bonds herein authorized shall from 
time to time be offered as a popular loan 
under such regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury as will in his opin- 
ion give the people of the United States as 
nearly as may be an equal opportunity to 
participate therein. 

(d) Except as otherwise provided in this 
section, the bonds herein authorized shall be 
issued in the same manner, so far as is con- 
sistent with the provisions of this section, as 
bonds issued under the Second Liberty Bond 
Act, as amended. They shall be of distinctive 
design and shall bear on their face a state- 
ment to the effect that they are not backed 
by the credit of, or guaranteed by, the United 
States. 

(e) No payments shall be made to the 
United Kingdom under the agreement or this 
joint resolution except from the proceeds of 
bonds issued under the provisions of this 
section. 

(f) Inasmuch as bonds issued under this 
section are not obligations of the United 
States, such bonds shall not be considered 
for the purpose of the debt limit of the 
United States. 

(g) The Secretary of the Treasury shail 
provide by regulation for the distribution on 
an equitable basis among the holders of 
such bonds of payments of principal and 
interest received from the United Kingdom. 


_In brief, Mr. President, the amendment 
provides for a referendum among the 
people of the United States on the pro- 
posal for a British loan. I note from the 
press that the banks of this country have 
on deposit $162,000,000,000. I note also 
today that the public debt of this country 
has risen to an all-time high of $279,- 
444.000,000. That indicates to me, at 
least, that there is money in this country 
to finance the loan, but that the money 
to finance the loan is not in the Treasury 
of the United States. In other words, the 
Treasury is worse than broke, and the 
people have the money. So why not sub- 
mit this loan to the people with the 
money, instead of having the taxpayers 
of the country underwrite the loan? 
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Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, am I to 
understand that the Senator's proposal 
is to have the Treasury operate as an 
agency for the British Government? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. That is 
correct. 

Mr. RUSSELL. And that the obliga- 
tions which the Treasury would sell or 
offer for sale to the Amerjcan people 
would be bonds issued with the full faith 
and credit of the British Government? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. That is 
correct. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Without imposing any 
chligation on the Treasury of the United 
States for their repayments? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. That is 


correct. 

Mr. RUSSELL. It is an interesting 
suggestion. 
HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 


REFERRED 


The following bills and joint resolution 
were severally read twice by their titles 
end referred, as indicated: 

H.R.1519. An act relating to marine in- 
surance in the case of certain employees of 
the War Department who suffered death, in- 
jury, or other casualty prior to April 23, 1943, 
as a result of marine risks; to the Committee 
on Commerce. 

H.R. 2764. An act to amend section 409 of 
the Interstate Commerce Act, with respect to 
the utiliation by freight forwarders of the 
services of common carriers by motor vehicle; 
to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

H. R. 4605. An act to amend the Nationality 
Act of 1940, to preserve the nationality of 
naturalized veterans, their wives, minor chil- 
dren, and dependent parents; to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration. 

H. R. 4896. An act to provide for payment 
of travel allowances and transportation and 
for transportation of dependents of mem- 
bers of the naval forces, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

H. J. Res. 301. Joint resolution to amend 
Public Law 30 of the Seventy-ninth Congress, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 


EFFECT OF OPA PRICE REGULATIONS ON 
SALES OF WASHING MACHINES 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the question of continuance of OPA 
and its regulations will come before the 
Senate shortly. I should like to read to 
the Senate two paragraphs from a letter 
which is typical of a number of letters I 
have received. The letter happens to be 
from a man for whose integrity I can 
vouch. I received it this morning. He 
wrote: 

_ On December 26 I wrote you a letter recit- 
ing a few facts regarding the effect of Gov- 


ee regulations and particularly the 
A. 


I may say, Mr. President, that the 


letter to which he refers dealt with his 
losses, 


A few days ago, I received a telephone cail 
from the National Association of Manufac- 
turers asking if they could use this in their 
publicity and I consented. This morning I 
am in receipt of a telegram asking if I will 
testify at the congressional hearing on exten- 
Sion of price control beginning February 5. I 
have accepted conditionally. 

“ . * . s 
i hear rumors that employers who publi- 
cize their troubles or criticisms of Govern- 
ment bureaucrats, suddenly find themselves 
‘acing intense investigations and there is a 
crowing fear among employers to come out 
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and say what they think. In your opinion, 
should I testify or is there reason to be 
fearful of what they might do on investiga- 
tions? 
we comments will be very much appreci- 
ated. 


Mr. President, I have received another 
letter, together with a short statement 
of actual cost of washers, from a distrib- 
utor of washing machines, who shows 
by his letter and by his break-down state- 
ment of costs that he is losing money on 
every washing machine he sells at the 
OPA ceiling prices at which he is per- 
mitted to sell them. 

I ask unanimous consent that the let- 
ter, together with the break-down of 
costs, be printed at this point in the 
REcoRD as a part of my remarks, with- 
out the necessity of reading them. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and statement of costs were ordered to 
be printed in the REcorp, as follows: 


FesruAry 1, 1946. 
Hon. B. B. HICKENLOOPER, 
Washington D.C. 

Dear Stem: As a distributor for * * * 
who manufacture * * * washers, we are 
enclosing certain pertinent information, sub- 
stantiated with actual-cost figures as per- 
tains to OPA’s new pricing order RPO 
SO-119-60. 

These figures are all substantiated with 
paid freight bills, which we have had to 
pay, covering the cost of one carload of 
washers which we have already received 
here * * *. The date of unloading was 
January 14, 1946. 

It is needless to point out to you that if 
OPA’s pricing policy continues with the same 
train of thoughts they have shown in the 
past, it will be a financial impossibility for 
a distributor to market washing machines 
under any circumstances. I realize there is 
a lot of inefficiency in the OPA executive 
offices in Washington, but I didn’t realize 
that in the face of a so-called reconversion 
program, a pricing structure such as this 
would hold the line down. 

I cannot imagine, in a country which is 
supposed to be full of free enterprise such 
as the United States of America, anyone es- 
tablishing a price which would force the 
distributor completely out of business, if he 
were to attempt to meet the OPA price 
structure, 

Unless some relief is granted by OPA in 
this pricing structure on * * * wash- 
ing machines, it will be necessary for me to 
cancel my contract with * * * inasmuch 
as I will not operate at a loss, now or at 
any time in the future. 

Trusting that you will do everything in 
your power to help alleviate this situation, 
which is constrictive to the distributors’ 
business, I am, 

Very sincerely yours. 


Actual cost of washers by known cost factors 
Cost of washer, f. o. b. factory...... $43. 420 


Cost of freight in carload lots 

(freight bill attached) -..----..--- 1,483 
Cost of unloading car (bill at- 

Qnehnee). oh ni tn coils . 830 
Warehousing if necessary._...-.-.- . 470 
Commission to salesman, 5 percent.. 2,440 
Invoice and waybill form._-....-..-- - 036 
Cost of ledger entry............... . 164 
Delivery of washer to dealer_,.-.--- 1. 250 


Total cost of washer delivered 

CF Qe iiindnccinidiemateninn 49. 643 
Allowable price to dealer under OPA 
revised pricing order No. SO- 

a ecient clive serintptitilbninen 48. 750 


This is a true statement of costs on above 
washing machine. 
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HOUSING AND AMERICA’S FUTURE— 
ADDRESS BY SENATOR WILEY 


{[Mr. WILEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a radio address 
entitled “Housing and America’s Future,” 
delivered by him over Station WIND and a 
group of Wisconsin stations, on February 
2, 1946, which appears in the Appendix.] 


FOREIGN POLICY—ADDRESS BY SENATOR 
PEPPER 

|Mr. PEPPER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address on 
the subject Foreign Policy, delivered by him 
before the National Citizens Political Action 
Committee, at the Hotel Commodore, New 
York, N. Y., January 31, 1946, which appears 
in the Appendix.] 


PROPOSALS FOR EXPANSION OF WORLD 
TRADE AND EMPLOYMENT 

[Mr. HILL asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp excerpts from a 
document entitled “Proposals for Expansion 
of World Trade and Employment,” developed 
by a technical staff of the United States Gov- 
ernment in preparation for an international 
conference on trade and employment, which 
appear in the Appendix.| 

PAULEY AND ALLEN—ARTICLE BY 
WALTER LIPPMANN 

[Mr. MORSE asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an article entitled 
“Pauley and Allen,” by Walter Lippmann, 
published in the Washington Post of Feb- 
ruary 5, 1945, which appears in the 
Appendix. | 
APPEAL FROM DECISION OF THE CHAIR 

ON CLOTURE MOTION 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is, Shall the decision 
of the Chair, holding it was not in order 
on yesterday under the rules to present 
a cloture motion on Senate bill 101, the 
FEPC bill, stand as the judgment of the 
Senate? 

Mr. EASTLAND obtained the floor. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Mississippi yield to me 
to make a point of no quorum? 

Mr. EASTLAND. If I do not lose the 
floor. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: . 


Aiken Gurney Myers 
Austin Hart O'Daniel 
Bailey Hatch Overton 
Ball Hayden Pepper 
Bankhead Hickenlooper Radcliffe 
Barkley Hill Reed 
Bilbo Hoey Revercomb 
Brewster Huffman Robertson 
Briggs Johnson, Colo. Russell 
Buck Johnston, S.C. Saltonstall 
Bushfield Kilgore Shipstead 
Butler Knowland Smith 
Byrd La Follette Stanfill 
Capehart Langer Stewart 
Capper Lucas Taft 
Carville McCarran Taylor 
Chavez McClellan Thomas, Okla. 
Cordon McFarland Thomas, Utah 
Donnell McKellar Tobey ° 
Downey McMahon Tunnell 
Eastland Magnuson Tydings 
Eliender Maybank Walsh 
Ferguson Mead Wheeler 
Fulbright Millikin Wherry 
George Mitchell White 
Gerry Moore Wiley 
Gossett Morse Willis 
Green Murdock Wilson 
Guffey Murray Young 
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Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. Giass] and the 
Senator from New York (Mr. WAGNER] 
are absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Florida {Mr. AN- 
DREWS] and the Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. O’MAHONEY] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. Con- 
NALLY] is absent on official business as a 
representative of the United States at- 
tending the first session of the General 
Assembly of the United Nations, now 
being held in London, 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG] is absent on 
official business as a representative of 
the United States attending the first 
session of the General Assembly of the 
United Nations, now being held in 
London. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Bripces], the Senator from Illinois 
{Mr. Brooks], and the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. HAWKES] are necessar- 
ily absent. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Eighty-seven Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is 
present. 

Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Mississippi yield to me in 
order that I may make a short speech, 
with the understanding that the Senator 
will not lose the floor thereby? 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I am 
glad to yield to the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania to make a speech, with that 
understanding. 

Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, on De- 
cember 21, 1945, my distinguished col- 
league the Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr. CuHavez], announced on the Senate 
floor that soon after Congress recon- 
vened he would make a motion to bring 
S. 101, the bill to establish a permanent 
Fair Employment Practice Commission, 
before the Senate for action. 

I want to commend the Senator for so 
promptly carrying out that announce- 
ment and to say that this legislation will 
have my utmost support. 

Mr. President, in my opinion, action 
on S. 101 is long overdue. 

More than a year ago, during the 
Presidential campaign, responsible lead- 
ers in the Democratic Party promised 
enactment of this legislation. 

In fact, the party’s standard bearer, 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt, indicated to 
the country that the establishment of a 
permanent Fair Employment Practice 
Commission would be one of his ob- 
jectives, if elected. 

I hardly think our southern citizens 
were unaware of the Presidential candi- 
date’s position on FEPC. 

There was in no part of our country 
the slightest doubt of Franklin Delano 
Reosevelt’s attitude toward our minority 
groups. 

It is one of the certainties that he 
will go down in history as their best- 
loved Pfesident since Lincoln. 

Yet, he was elected, and the South 
voted solidly for President Roosevelt 
while they knew that his administra- 
ticn, according to his own words, would 
seek enactment of legislation to create 
a Permanent Fair Employment Practice 
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Commission, because—and I quote from 
the President’s Chicago speech: 

Our economic bill of rights, like the sacred 
Bill of Rights of our Constitution itself, 
must be applied to all our citizens, irre- 
spective of race, creed, or color. 


The President’s running mate in that 
election, Senator Harry S. Truman, had 
long ago pledged himself to the enact- 
ment of a bill to create a permanent 
FEPC, 

He reiterated that pledge during the 
campaign. 

When the tragedy of President Roose- 
velt’s untimely death overtook us, it 
was fortunate for our country that Vice 
President Truman’s record in the Sen- 
ate, and in the campaign, had revealed 
him as a protector of all our people, 
Protestant, Catholic, and Jew, colored 
and white. 

That record was the reassuring symbol 
in a moment of vast uncertainty and 
distress. 

Since that time President Truman’s 
forthright declarations on behalf of a 
permanent FEPC have been unhesitat- 
ing. 

Only recently, in his message.to the 
Nation, he said: 

On several occasions I have also asked that 
the Congress outlaw by permanent statute 
un-American discrimination in employment. 
* * * Legislation making permanent the 
Fair Employment Practice Committee would 
carry out a fundamenta! American ideal. I 
am sure that the overwhelming mass of our 


citizens favor this legislation and want their 
congressmen to vote for it. 


Mr. President, it is not my impression 
that pledges made to the American 
people are made to be broken. 

As legislators, Members of the Senate 
have a distinct responsibility to act, if 
we are not to invite an unhealthy cyni- 
cism in our voting citizenry. 

This responsibility is not limited to this 
side of the Senate Chamber, for the Re- 
publican Party, in its campaign platform, 
pledged support to the passage of a per- 
manent FEPC. 

Just as President Truman states that 
he is sure that the great majority of our 
citizens favor this legislation and want 
their congressman to vote for it, so am I 
equally certain that the great majority of 
the Members of Congress, House and 
Senate, favor this legislation and want to 
vote for it. 

It is a discordant note in this great 
democracy that a small group of men, 
through the misuse of legislative priv- 
ilege, can block the march of progress 
against the will of the people, and the 
will of the majority of the Members of 
our legislature. 

What are the reasons that proveke an 
opposition to attempt to break party 
pledges, and to use extreme legislative 
tactics to defeat this legislation? 

I submit that those which have been 
brought to my attention must be the re- 
sult of an amazing misunderstanding of 
the bill. 

The ancient spectre of social equality 
has been raised in the name of this bill. 

S. 101 applies solely in the field of eco- 
nomic equality—the very cornerstone of 
our democracy—first laid in the Declara- 
tion of Independence. 
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A few days ago Walter Lippmann, one 
of our foremost news columnists and ay- 
thors, reminded us: 

What democracy demands is equal rights 
for all men because they are men and, at the 
same time, equal opportunity—so that what 
is best and exceptional in each man may come 
forth and flourish. 

Paith in democracy is justified by this 
promise that tt will release talents and gifts 
that would be suppressed in a society of 
caste, and therefore that it brings into the 
service of the Nation and of mankind men 
who have rich and varied and excellent 
abilities. 


The essence of what this bill calls for 
is that a scientist shall not be relegated 
to the role of ditch digger only because 
his skin is black; that a skilled toolmaker 
shall not be cast as a porter because of a 
Mexican background; that any man or 
woman shall have the opportunity in life 
that his or her skills and abilities and ex- 
perience warrant, rather than that it 
shall be predetermined by the accident of 
his or her birth, or perhaps his or her 
religious faith. 

The alternatives to the objectives of 
this legislation are reminiscent of Hit- 


_lerian policies, which we have just fin- 


ished spilling life blood to defeat. 

Equality of economic opportunity is 
the sole objective of this bill, and the is- 
sue of social equality has been dragged in 
as a red herring to confuse the gullible. 

Some have said that prejudice cannot 
be legislated out of existence, any more 
than the prohibition law could be suc- 
cessful in its enforcement. 

May I say emphatically that this bill 
does not seek to legislate against preju- 
dice, but rather against the effects of 
prejudice. We are not allowed to shoot 
our neighbor even though he has incurred 
our intense dislike. Should we then be 
allowed to cut off the opportunity for our 
neighbor to make a living consistent with 
his merit because we are prejudiced 
against him? 

Some spokesmen would have us be- 
lieve that if this bill were passed the 
majority groups in this country would 
then find themselves. discriminated 
against in the employment field. Sucha 
charge is almost too ridiculous to answer. 
The bill is a protection for all people, 
whether white or colored, Protestant or 
Catholic, Jew or gentile. 

Some of the bill’s attackers have been 
wringing their hands over the idea that 
should it pass, Protestant schools would 
be forced to employ Catholic teachers, 
and vice versa. This is a curious kind of 
misrepresentation, since the church or- 
ganizations themselves have been among 
the chief supporters of the legislation. 
In point of fact, no educational or 
religious institutions are in any way 
affected by the proposed legislation. 

The bill covers, outside the Govern- 
ment agencies and firms holding Gov- 
ernment contracts, only those employers 
and unions in business affecting inter- 
state commerce. 

Moreover, a religious institution might 
well need employees with a thorough 
background in its particular religion in 
order to carry on its work effectively. 
Such a background would be, in such 
an instance, a qualification of emp!oy- 
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ment. The bill removes discrimination 
in employment for qualified applicants. 
It in no way waives qualifications in 

loyment. 

cnr. President, I have heard it said 
that this bill, if enacted, would deprive 
veterans of rights provided under the GI 
pill of rights. That is a claim out of 
whole cloth. 

In point of fact, unless this bill is 
passed, millions of our minority veterans 
now coming back from the battlefields 
will find barriers of prejudice standing 
between them and the rights provided 
them in veterans’ legislation. What good 
is it to offer minority veterans vocational 
retraining opportunities if their oppor- 
tunities in employment at skilled levels 
are nonexistent? 

Mr. President, we owe a great debt of 
appreciation to the Negro veterans. The 
War Department points out that more 
than a half million Negro soldiers 
“helped make possible the victory and 
are now protecting the peace.” During 
the closing months of the European war 
Negro and white American soldiers 
fought in mixed units and had their joint 
baptism of fire. 

One final point: Certain members of 
the opposition have raised threatening 
objections to this bill. They say it will 
stimulate disruption and group hatreds. 
Actually, just the opposite is the case. 
This law is a necessary safety valve. 
People who cannot get jobs through no 
fault of their own grow hungry, restless, 
and angry, and it is in that situation that 
the greatest incentive to rioting lies. 
The passage of this legislation is the best 
guaranty for racial harmony, for it is 
the essence of economic justice. 

In short, the permanent Fair Employ- 
ment Practice Commission will have but 
one function—to eliminate unfair em- 
ployment practices based on discrimina- 
tion on grounds of race, color, creed, na- 
tional origin, or ancestry, and, further, 
to make certain that women shall not be 
discriminated against. I understand 
that the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Cuavez] is willing to add the word “sex” 
so that the bill will apply to both men 
and women. This has my hearty ap- 
proval. 

Management continues free to set its 
own hiring, training, and upgrading 
practices, to adjust its internal plant pol- 
icy, and to discharge according to any 
Standard it may adopt, so long as there is 
no arbitrary discrimination because of 
race, color, creed, nationai orgin, or 
ancestry. 

_In the same way, organized labor con- 
tinues free to manage its internal af- 
fairs according to its own lights, except 
that it cannot deny any of the advan- 
tages or opportunities of union organiza- 
on and collective bargaining to any 
person because of race, color, creed, na- 
uonal origin, or ancestry. 

Mr. President, the country awaits en- 
actment of this crucial piece of legisla- 
ton. It ison the President’s “must” list. 
The legislative process should be per- 
mitted to take its course. 

The Senate of the United States can 
do no more or no less than to consider 
and vote on this legislation, which has 
been out of committee and before it for 
the past 10 months. 
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Chaplain Roland Gittelsohn dedicated 
the Fifth Marine Cemetery at Iwo Jima 
last summer. He said on that occasion: 

Somewhere in this plot of ground there 
may lie the man who could have discovered 
the cure for cancer. Under oné of these 
Christian crosses, or beneath a Jewish Star 
of David, there may rest now a man who 
was destined to be a great prophet. * * * 
Now they lie here silently in this sacred soil, 
and we gather to consecrate this earth to 
their memory. * * * Here lie ofiicers 
and men, Negroes and whites, rich men and 

. * © © Here are Protestants, Cath- 
olics, and Jews * * * here no man pre- 
fers another because of his faith or despises 
him because of his color. 

Here there are no quotas of how many 
from each group are admitted or allowed. 

Theirs is the highest and purest democ- 
racy. 

Any man among us, the living,who * * * 
lifts his hand in hate against a brother, 
or thinks himself superior to those who 
happen to be in the minority, makes of this 
ceremony and of the bloody sacrifice it com- 
memorates an empty, hollow mockery. 


Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
indulgence of the Senator from Missis- 
sippi to make a few remarks on the sub- 
ject of the steel strike and steel financ- 
ing, if I may do so with the understand- 
ing that the Senator will not lose the 
floor. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield with that un- 
derstanding. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, before 
the Senator leaves the subject which he 
has been discussing will he yield to me 
for a question in connection with his 
statement? 

Mr. GUFPEY. Certainly. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator has 
stated that the question of social equality 
was in no wise involved in Senate bill 101, 
and has implied that those of us who are 
opposing the measure are opposed to 
economic equality. Of course, that may 
be a debatable question. We deny it. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania is 
aware of the fact that there has been in 
existence a Committee on Fair Employ- 
ment Practice, appointed by the Presi- 
dent under an Executive order. It has 
had powers only with respect to the de- 
partments of Government, and with re- 
spect to those who have entered into 
contracts with the Federal Government. 
In the Federal Government the Com- 
mittee on Fair Employment Practice 
has not only brought pressure to bear 
for the employment of members of mi- 
nority groups—and I may say that there 
is no question in my mind that the Fed- 
eral Government has the right to estab- 
lish any kind of agency to handle such 
employment—but it has also brought 
pressure to bear upon departments of 
Government to do away with separate 
rest-room facilities for the races in the 
departments of Government, and to 
abolish the separate dining rooms for the 
races in various departments of Govern- 
ment, forcing all employees of all races 
to use the same facilities. I should like 
to ask the Senator if he considers it an 
unfair employment practice merely to 
have one rest room bearing the sign 
“Colored women’s rest room” and an- 
other room with the sign “White wom- 
en’s rest room”; also a room bearing the 
sign “White men’s rest room” and an- 
other room with the sign “Colored men’s 
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rest room.” Does the Senator think that 
is an unfair employment practice? Does 
he think that an agency such as FEPC 
should have the power to discharge any 
division or bureau head for approving 
such practices? 

Mr. GUFFEY. I do. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator from 
Pennsylvania thinks that is a discrim- 
ination in economic opportunity; does 
he, rather than an effort to enforce 
social equality? 

Mr. GUFFEY. I do. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Well, Mr. President, 
I think that states very well the basic 
difference here between those who op- 
pose this bill and those who support it. 
It shows the difference and it dispels 
forever to any fair-minded man the 
idea that those of us who are opposing 
this bill are fighting equality of economic 
opportunity and it shows conclusively, 
to my mind and, I think, to any fair- 
minded man, that the object back of this 
bill is not so much equality of economic 
opportunity as it is to force social equal- 
ity and intermingling of the races; and 
we can leave it to such a matter as the 
illustration which I have just presented 
to the Senator from Pennsylvania. That 
is the kind of so-called economic equal- 
ity this agency will undertake to enforce. 

I should like to ask the Senator fur- 
ther whether he would consider a plant . 
which had separate rest-room facilities 
for the races—a plant which would be 
under the jurisdiction of this Commis- 
sion—to be engaging in an unfair em- 
ployment practice? 

Mr. GUFFEY. Does the Senator mean 
a plant which had such facilities di- 
vided as to whites and Negroes? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes. 

Mr. GUFFEY. I would. 

I should like to say to the Senator 
from Georgia that about 40 years ago, 
when I was a young man, I was employed 
in the Pittsburgh post office, and I had 
under me about 400 people. I was em- 
ployed there as superintendent of de- 
livery. I broke up that practice. I be- 
lieved in what I did then, and I believe 
in it now. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am not criticizing 
the Senator for holding that view even 
though I differ with him. I do not think 
it has anything to do with economic 
equality. 

Mr. GUFFEY. That is my position. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I wish to make it clear 
that, according to my viewpoint, in those 
cases the question of economic equality 
is not involved. The Senator’s position 
is perfectly clear; he is supporting this 
bill because he thinks there should be 
such a law, with a powerful agency to 
support it, with the power to declare that 
the case I have cited is unfair economic 
discrimination, and jail any employer 
who has separate facilities for the races. 
Of course, the Senator from Pennsyvl- 
vania knows that one of the most cele- 
brated cases which was tried by the so- 
called Fair Employment Practice Com- 
mittee was in connection with a plant 
somewhere in Maryland where tele- 
phones were manufactured for the Army. 
The Fair Employment Practice Commit- 
tee moved into the plant. It could not 


find that there was any difference in the 
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pay which was given the employees. All 
the employees, white or black, received 
equal pay for equal work. The Com- 
mittee could not find that there was any 
discrimination in regard to the ranks or 
titles or positions of employees of the 
company. But it did find that the com- 
pany maintained separate rest-room 
facilities. The company was ordered to 
tear down the partitions and to permit 
the races to intermingle in those fa- 
cilities. That brought about a serious 
strike. But the Senator’s viewpoint is 
that the Committee was correct in de- 
claring it to be an unfair employment 
practice to have separate rest rooms; is 
that correct? 

Mr. GUFFEY. 
tion. 

Mr.RUSSELL. Yes; the Senator from 
Pennsylvania says it is an unfair employ- 
ment practice and one which should sub- 
ject a man to the severe penalties and 
punishment under this bill. The Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania further knows 
that there was a case affecting a mari- 
time union whose members were working 
upon Government contracts. The union 
had both white and black members. All 
of them met together in the same union 
hall. All of them had the same repre- 
sentatives in collective bargaining. But 
on the ships their men sailed the union 
did insist that there be separate sleeping 
quarters for the black sailors and sepa- 
rate sleeping quarters for the white sail- 
ors, and separate eating places for the 
white sailors and separate eating places 
for the black sailors. The Fair Employ- 
ment Practice Committee ordered the 
union to stop that practice, although the 
members of the union apparently had 
been satisfied as long as the black sail- 
ors or Negro sailors received the same 
pay, exactly the same facilities, exactly 
the same food, exactly the same kind of 
bunks. The Negro sailors did not com- 
plain about it. But the Fair Employ- 
ment Practice Committee said the union 
had to do away with that, that it was an 
unfair practice to have the men segre- 
gated. The Senator from Pennsylvania 
indicates that he agrees with that deci- 
sion. 

Mr. GUFFEY. Ido. 

Mr. RUSSELL. And, of course, the 
Senator from Pennsylvania then thinks 
that a private employer or a labor union 
should be subjected to the penalties pre- 
scribed in the bill if he or it made any 
division whatever between the different 
races of people employed by the plant or 
business, in facilities of this nature, even 
if they are identical in quality. 

Mr. GUFFEY. I do. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I thank the Senator 
for clarifying the issue. 

THE PRESENT CRISIS IN THE BASIC STEEL 
INDUSTRY 


Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, I desire 
to bring to the attention of the Senate 
some significant facts concerning the 
present crisis in the basic steel industry. 

The basic steel industry has total as- 
sets of approximately $6,000,000,000. Its 
plants are scattered throughout the en- 
tire country. It employs approximately 
one-half million workers in its steel- 
making plants. Hundreds of thousands 


I say it is discrimina- 
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more are engaged in the various fabricat- 
ing branches of the steel industry. 

In many cases, the steel plant repre- 
sents the sole munufacturing concern in 
the community. The economic health of 
many an individual community depends 
upon the pay rolls of the steel plant in the 
vicinity. 

Even this does not give us anything 
like a full picture of the power of the 
basic steel industry. Basic steel is our 
economic barometer. When the men in 
the stee] industry are prosperous and are 
working full time, workers throughout 
the Nation fare likewise. When the 
basic steel industry grants a wage in- 
crease, other industries follow suit. Fre- 
quently the other industries merely rub- 
ber-stamp the wage increase in steel. 
When steel refuses to grant an increase, 
or when basic steel inaugurates a wage 
cut, the other industries do likewise. It 
is no wonder that everyone keeps a keen 
eye on trends in the steel industry. This 
is true in collective bargaining matters 
as well as in other phases of our economic 
activity. 

From the standpoint of collective bar- 
gaining, there is within the basic steel 
industry one company which the indus- 
try considers the bellwether, the United 
States Steel Corp., so-called “big steel.” 
Ever since its inception, this large cor- 
poration has been the industry arbiter on 
wage matters. In days before collective 
bargaining, United States Stee) first de- 
termined whether there was to be a wage 
increase, a wage cut, or no change. 
When United States Steel acted, other 
steel companies acted in the same man- 
ner and to the same degree. Other in- 


dustries then followed the trend in steel. 
The importance of the United States 
teel Corp. has not diminished in this 


era of collective bargaining. Negotia- 
tions between United States Steel and 
the United Steelworkers of America are 
the first to begin in basic steel. Most 
other companies ask to defer collective- 
bargaining decisions until the United 
States Steel negotiations reach a conclu- 
sion one way or the other. The results 
of these negotiations are embodied in 
contracts throughout the industry. In 
most cases, the other companies ask for, 
and receive, the identical provisions em- 
bodied in the United States Steel con- 
tracts, without so much as a change in 
the punctuation. In every case, the sub- 
stantial provisions of the Carnegie-Illi- 
nois agreement are usually the basic 
structure of other steel contracts. 

Today, the workers in United States 
Steel and every other basic steel com- 
pany, with the notable exception of 
Henry J. Kaiser’s plants on the west 
coast, are out on strike. So I should 
like to review the process that led to the 
taking of a drastic step by one of the 
most responsible labor unions in the 
country. 

Since December 1943, the steelworkers 
have been trying to get a wage increase. 
Negotiations with the companies broke 
down then, and the case went to the 
National War Labor Board which, after 
a lengthy fact-finding process, declined 
to hand down any decision on wage pol- 
icy, and sent its report to the President. 
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In August 1945, the President change 
the national wage stabilization policy 
returning wage negotiations to the arena 
of collective bargaining; and in Septem. 
ber the War Labor Board ruled that the 
steel contracts could be reopened on the 
issue of wages. 

In October, the United Steelworkers 
presented to the companies their request 
for a $2-a-day wage increase. This $2- 
a-day increase, if granted, would not 
have meant any more money in the 
workers’ pay envelopes than they were 
getting at the peak of war production, 

Here are the facts: The average week- 
ly earnings of steel workers in April 1945 
were $56.32. They now stand at $43.4g— 
a drop of $12.84. Even if the full $2-a- 
day increase had been granted, the 
workers in the steel industry would stil] 
be earning $2.84 less each week than 
during the last full month before VE- 
day. 

The union spent 2 days outlining to the 
steel corporations its case for this wage 
increase. The United States Steel Corp, 
handed the union a letter refusing to 
make any counteroffer and rejecting the 
requested $2-per-day increase. 

In November, the Secretary of Labor 
invited union and corporation represent- 
atives to meet for conciliation. The 
union accepted, but the company rejected 
the invitation. A week later the invita- 
tion was repeated, and the same answer 
given—acceptance by the union, rejec- 
tion by the corporation. 

On November 28 the National Labor 
Relations Board conducted a strike vote 
among the workers in compliance with 
the provisions of the Smith-Connally 
Act. 

The workers voted 5 to 1 for a strike, 
but the union still deferred taking such 
drastic action. 

The union’s wage policy committee, 
consisting of 131 workers elected by the 
membership and the union’s directors 
and officers, met on December 10, and set 
the strike date for January 14, more than 
a month later. 

It was not until the last week before the 
strike was scheduled to take place that 
United States Steel made a counterpro- 
posal of 15 cents an hour increase, and 
that only after there had been lengthy 
negotiations with the Government for an 
increase in the price of steel. 

The results of these increased-price 
negotiations have never been officially 
announced. 

The union lowered its request from 25 
cents an hour to 19% cents, that figure 
having been recommended by the fact- 
finding board in the General Motors 
strike. 

After two sessions at the White House 
the company refused to grant an increase 
of more than 15 cents. 

President Truman then suggested that 
the company and the union agree on an 
1814 cents an hour increase. The union 
accepted. The company declined flatly 
and made no further offer. In effect, 
it preferred to battle to a finish, and 
thereby jeopardize not only the welfare 
of its own workers but that of the entire 
Nation. 
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The blame for the present strike in the 
steel industry rests squarely with the 
company because of its adamant position. 

This does not seem to be merely a 
case of United States Steel setting a 
pattern and the rest of industry follow- 
ing suit, but rather a planned campaign 
on the part of the greatest and wealthiest 
corporations in America to hold up the 
American people for exorbitant price 
increases or to destroy organized labor. 

The Government of this country is 
faced with a great responsibility in this 
hour, and I hope that the legislative 
branch of the Government will accept 
that responcibility. a 

I support wholeheartedly President 
Truman’s recommendation of a wage in- 
crease for the steel workers. I have 
grave doubt that the passage of fact- 
finding legislation would have solved 
this strike problem. 

The facts have been found. The 
workers have cooled off for far more 
than 30 days, without the compulsion 
of law. Yet, 1,500,000 workers are now 
on strike across the Nation because of 
the continued refusal of corporations to 
grant adequate wage increases. 

The proper committees of the House 
and Senate should look into this appar- 

ently joint activity on the part of large 
corporations and the moneyed inter- 
ests, and lay bare the facts, not as to 
industry’s ability to pay higher wages— 
that has been demonstrated—but as to 
its program for America. 

I also hope, Mr. President, that serious 
attention will be given to revising our tax 
laws so that the American people will 
not be subsidizing corporations in their 
efforts to break the organizations of their 
workers. 

The present. situation is particularly 
alarming when viewed against the back- 
drop of history. 

I can only conclude from the attitude 
of the corporations that they are bent 
on getting as large profits as possible and 
paying as low wages as possible. 

The past wage history in the steel in- 
dustry shows that in 1923 the United 
States Steel Corp. raised wages about 
10 percent. The rest of the industry 
followed suit. That wage increase was 
the last general raise granted in the 
1920’s. 

Steel wages were frozen until 1931, 
when a cut of 11 percent took place, fol- 
ae by another cut of 15 percent in 
932. 

Steel profits during the years when 
wages were frozen soared from $188,- 
000,000 in 1924 to $483,000,000 in 1929. 

During those same years the industry 
reduced its funded debt by 38 percent 
and increased its net. working capital by 
17 percent. That is the picture of steel 
wages and profits during the twenties— 
end steel was setting the pattern then 
as now. 

Wages in all industries stayed down, 
and profits rose, with the result which we 
all know. Our top-heavy economic 
Structure collapsed in 1929. 

There is one fundamental difference 
between the 1920’s and the present time. 
The steel industry and other basic in- 
Gustries are now organized, and the 
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union in those industries, with the steel 
union in the lead, are waging a fight for 
higher wages which, if successful, will 
lessen the danger of another disastrous 
economic collapse and resulting depres- 
sion. 

The Government should not stand idly 
by and watch American industry, in its 
headlong drive for higher profits, destroy 
the people’s bulwark against the threat 
of another depression. 

For the benefit of any who may have 
doubts concerning the present ability of 
steel corporations to pay higher wages, I 
wish to include an analysis of the finan- 
cial status of the steel industry. 

During 1935-38, according to its own 
reports, the United States Steel Corp. 
averaged net profits annually, before 
taxes, of $78,470,000. During the 1940- 
44 period, however, it averaged $209,- 
$08,000 annually, an increase of 168 per- 
cent. 

Of course, this is not complete. There 
were taxes to be paid. How about net 
profits after taxes? During 1935-39, net 
profits after taxes for United States Steel 
averaged $36,015,000. During 1940-44, 
the average was $82,726,000, an increase 
of 130 percent. 

During 1935-39, the corporation’s divi- 
dends averaged $35,306,000. During 
1940-44, they averaged $60,033,000, an 
increase of 70 percent. 

How did the corporation look at the 
end of the last fiscal year, after its war 
experiences? On January 1, 1940, the 
corporation had $1,768,524,000 in total 
assets. On January 1, 1945, its total as- 
sets were $2,082,374,000, or an increase of 
18 percent. 

How about the cash position of the 
corporation? The net current assets— 
the excess of current assets over current 
liabilities—went from $431,988,000 on 
January 1, 1940, to $773,814,000 on Jan- 
uary 1, 1945, an increase of 79 percent. 

The undistributed profits—after all 
taxes and dividends were paid—went 
from $263,319,000 on January 1, 1940, to 
$376,625,000 on January 1, 1945, an in- 
crease of more than $100,000,000, or 43 
percent. 

The reserves of the corporation went 
from $38,638,000 to $206,916,000, an in- 
crease of 436 percent. 

This is what happened to the corpora- 
tion during the period about which it 
complains, the period for which Mr. 
Fairless wants a compensatory price in- 
crease of about $7 a ton. Net profits be- 
fore taxes rose 168 percent; net profits 
after taxes, 130 percent; dividends, 70 
percent; total assets, 18 percent; net cur- 
rent assets, 79 percent; undistributed 
profits, 43 percent; and reserves, 436 per- 
cent. 

Mr. Fairless claims the corporation 
suffered. The figures speak for them- 
selves on this score. 

But another representative of the 
same company took a different position 
recently. Mr. Enders M. Vorhees, of 
the finance committee of United States 
Steel, according to a trade paper, said, 
“The corporation was in the best finan- 
cial position it ever had experienced.” 

I think these facts are quite illuminat- 
ing and worth while in light of Mr. Fair- 
less’ actions. 
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There are a number of other steel cor- 
porations which have, in effect, taken the 
same position as United States Steel. 
They claim they need compensatory 
price relief. 

Let us examine the records of these 
representative steel corporations. Dur- 
ing 1935-39 Bethlehem averaged $26,- 
314,000 in profits before taxes. During 
1940-44 it averaged $143,557,000, an in- 
crease of 446 percent. Net profits after 
taxes went from an average of $15,980,000 
in 1935-39 to $35,363,000 during 1940—44, 
an increase of 121 percent. Dividends 
went from $11,358,000 to $23,894,000 in 
these two periods, or an increase of 110 
percent. 

Bethlehem’s total assets on January 1, 
1940, were $734,932,000. On January 1, 
1945, they were $1,055,214,000, an in- 
crease of 44 percent. Net current assets 
went from $189,339,000 on January 1, 
1940, to $314,086,000.0on January 1, 1945, 
an increase of 66 percent. Undistrib- 
uted profits went from $78,229,000 to 
$133,343,000, an increase of 71 percent. 
Reserves rose from $10,577,000 to $55,- 
771,000, or 427 percent. 

These are not unusual cases in the in- 
dustry. As a whole, the industry shows 
the same trend, according to an analysis 
which I have received. 

Public reports for individual compa- 
nies have been extended to give an ap- 
proximation of the entire industry’s 
status. The extension is based on rela- 
tive capacity of the companies furnish- 
ing public reports and the industry as 
a whole. Based on this adjustment, how 
did the industry as a whole fare? 

Net profits before taxes went from an 
annual average of $186,511,000 during 
1935-39 to $700,401,000 during 1940-44, 
representing an industry-wide increase 
of 276 percent. Net profits after taxes 
increased 113 percent, from an annual 
average of more than $115,000,000 to 
$245,000,000 

Dividends paid by the industry rose 
from $889000,000 to $152,984,000 annu- 
ally, an increase of 82 percent. 

The total assets of the industry went 
from $4,863,693,000 on January 1, 1940, 
to $5,914,467,000 on January 1, 1945, an 
increase of 22 percent. Net current as- 
sets jumped from $1,210,878,000 to $2,- 
034,713,000, or 68 percent. 

The industry’s undistributed net prof- 
its on January 1, 1940, were $585,.468,000; 
on January 1, 1945, $1,061,298.000. The 
increase is 81 percent. Reserves went 
from $103,121,000 to $394,956,000, a jump 
oO: 283 percent. 

This industry then, through Mr. Fair- 
less, said that although net profits be- 
fore taxes rose 276 percent, although net 
profits after taxes rose 113 percent, al- 
though it paid 82 percent more in divi- 
dends, and although its assets increased 
by more than a billion dollars, it still 
wanted a price increase of $7 a ton be- 
fore it would even begin to bargain with 
the union. 

This is the picture based upon an ac- 
ceptance of the industry’s own figures 
and industry’s own interpretation of the 
figures. The picture and analysis is not 
an exaggeration. 

On the contrary, the union claims that 
industry has understated its profits, and 
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so forth, through certain bookkeeping 
fictions. The union claims that the in- 
dustry has mushroomed alleged depre- 
ciation, depletion, and amortization al- 
lowances, created new reserves, and in- 
creased pension funds in order to de- 
flate the real profits. 

The union says that the increases over 
peacetime practices in this respect are 
net profits camouflaged. They are actu- 
ally net profits by another name. 

In order that Senators may have an 
idea of what this means, I shall show 
the picture for United States Steel for 
1944. 

The corporation admitted its net prof- 
its after taxes for 1944 were about $60,- 
791,000—during 1936-39 they averaged 
$44,732,000. But in addition to these 
profits, the corporation increased its 
ncerma! contribution to the pension re- 
serves by more than $25,000,000. It cre- 
ated special reserves amounting to $25,- 
000,000. 

These are not operating costs—they 
are not deductions from income under 
our tax laws. If we add these figures to 
admitted profits, we find that the net 
profits at this point were, in round fig- 
ures, in excess of $110,000,000 instead of 
some sixty million as reported. 

Nor is this all. According to the union, 
there are other similar practices. 

If we continue this adjustment all 
along the line, we find that the corpora- 
tion’s net profits for 1944 were $160,- 
091,009 as contrasted with the prewar 
average of $44,732,000. 

As for the industry as a whole, the re- 
ported net profits after taxes were about 
$190,366,000. This is about $75,000,000 
more than the peacetime average. 

If we add the excess in reserves and 
allowances to determine the true in- 
come—as the Government would do in 
determining taxes—we find that the full 
profits after taxes amounted to $407,- 
531,000 for 1944, or almost four times 
the peacetime average. 

The union told me it would be willing 
to have any Government income and tax 
expert check the validity of its conclusion 
that the industry’s true profits after 
taxes last year were $407,531,000, in- 
stead of the $190,366,000 carried by in- 
dustry under its public reports of its 
net profit account. 

So much for the past. These figures 
should suffice in enabling one to judge 
how the corporation and the industry 
did during the past few years, But the 
corporation wants assurances of possible 
future price increases. It is dissatisfied 
with the future prospects. One might 
also well examine this claim. 

We are not in possession of the full 
picture for 1845. We must use prelim- 
inary figures, and make estimates of 
what is ahead of the industry. The most 
nearly complete figures are for the first 
6 months of 1945. What happened, com- 
pared to a similar period in 1944? For 
the first 6 months of 1945, United States 
Steel reported net profits of $32,153,000. 
For the first 6 months of 1944 it made 
$32,383,060. It was standing still, not 
retreating appreciably. But every other 
major steel company for the same period 
showed its net profits were higher in 
1945 than in 1944. Bethlehem’s rose 20 
percent; Republic Steel’s, 49 percent; 


Jones & Laughlin’s, 22 percent; and so 
forth. There is every indication that 
steel profits for 1945 will follow the na- 
tional corporate income trend. 

According to the United States De- 
partment of Commerce, 1945 corporate 
profits will be $9,300,000,000, compared 
with $9,900,000,000 for 1944, and com- 
pared with $8,700,000,000 average for the 
war years, or $3,300,000,000 for the 1936- 
39 peacetime average. 

Mr. President, what will be the impact 
of the proposed increase of $2 a day on 
the industry’s future income? This is 
the corporation’s second reason for re- 
fusing to bargain. Unfortunately, the 
corporation has not issued any figures 
concerning this point. We must turn to 
other sources. The union has prepared 
an analysis of the prospects. The in- 
crease, if granted, would amount to the 
gross figure of $250,000,000 a year. 

How will this affect the industry’s costs 
and profits? As to increasing the costs 
over past figures, we must remember 
that the industry is returning to a 40- 
hour week as a result of VJ-day. This 
will reduce overtime costs. It will also 
reduce vacation-pay costs, since vaca- 
tion pay is based on the workweek. 
Based on pay-roll figures published by 
the American Iron & Steel Institute, these 
two items will reduce pay rolls about 
10.6 cents an hour. This amounts to 
an annual pay-roll reduction of $126,- 
818,000. 

It is, therefore, obvious that the in- 
creases in costs will be the difference 
between the demand and these pay-roll 
savings. Thus, if the increase is grant- 
ed, pay rolls will increase over 1944 
levels by less than $125,000,000, in round 
figures. 

This does not include additional pay- 
roll savings through downgradings, de- 
motions, elimination of newer and less 
efficient workeys, increased productive 
efficiency, and so forth. 

Moreover, according to the union, 
under the repeal of excess-profits-tax 
laws, the corporation will save some 
$123,404,000. Thus, pay-roll costs will 
decline $125,000,000 and taxes will drop 
about $125,000,000. 

The gross wage demand is $250,000,- 
000. On this basis, costs would be $100,- 
000,000 less annually even if the full 
increase were granted. 

On the basis of these developments in 
pay rolis and taxes, plus industry’s esti- 
mates of production for next year, the 
union concludes that industry’s net 
profits after taxes for next year will be 
$482,880,000 even if the wage increase 
were granted in full. This would be 
more than four times the peacetime 
average, 1936-39. 

These estimates have been submitted 
publicly by the union. So far as I can 
tell, the industry has not denied the 
truth of this analysis and prediction. 


STARVATION AND THE FOOD PROBLEM 
IN EUROPE 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Mississippi yield? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
RecorD at this point a statement which 
I have prepared on conditions in Europe 
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as they relate to starvation and the foog 
problem. 


There being no objection, the state. 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Mr. President, the alleged “peacetime” 
policies of this administration have degen. 
erated into a deliberate face-saving fraud, 
The fact can no longer be suppressed, namely, 
the fact that it has been, and continues to 
be, the deliberate policy of a confidential and 
conspiritorial clique within the policy-mak. 
ing circles of this Government to draw and 
quarter a nation now reduced to abject 
misery. 

In this process this clique, like a pack of 
hyenas struggling over the %loody entrails 
of a corpse, and inspired by a sadistic and 
fanatical hatred, are determined to destroy 
the German nation and the German people, 
no matter -vhat the consequences. 

Mr. President, this is no thoughtless or 
unsubstantiated charge that I am making. 
I speak from a deep and studied conviction, 
It now appears, from the facts that are al- 
ready available to the whole world, that we 
have fought the most diabolic war in history 
at the cost of unmeasured sacrifice only to 
find that our greatest enemy and the gravest 
threats to the honor, the integrity, and the 
continued existence of our free institutions, 
have moved right into our own midst. 

I heartily welcome any proof to the con- 
trary, from my colleagues on the Senate 
floor or from the American people. 

In August 1940, Prime Minister Churchill 
made the following solemn promise: 

“We can and will arrange in advance for 
the speedy entry of food into any part of the 
enslaved area * * * so that there will al- 
ways be held up before the eyes of the people 
of Europe including—I say it deliberately— 
the German and Austrian peoples the cer- 
tainty that the shattering of the Nazi powei 
will bring to them all immediate food, free- 
dom, and peace.” 

On October 27, 1945, in the Nation, Mr. 
Leon Henderson quoted from a letter writ- 
ten by President Roosevelt to Secretary of 
War, Stimson: 

“It is of utmost importance that every per- 
son in Germany should realize that this time 
Germany is a defeated nation. I do not want 
them to starve to death, but, as an example, 
if they need food to keep body and soul be- 
yond what they have, they should be fed 
three times a day with soup from Army soup 
kitchens. That will keep them perfectly 
healthy, and they will remember that experi- 
ence all their lives.” 

And on September 17, President Truman 
himself issued the following statement: 

“This Government has abundant evidence 
that the American people ave aware of the 
suffering among our allies. They have also 
made plain their determination that this 
country shall do its full part along with other 
supplying nations in helping to restore 
health and strength to those who fought at 
our side, both in Europe and the Far East. 
It is an American responsibility not only to 
our friends but to ourselves to see that the 
job is done and done quickly.” 

At Potsdam the representatives of the 
United States, the United Kingdom, and the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics solemnly 
signed the following declaration of prin- 
ciple and purpose: 

“It is not the intention of the Allies to 
destroy or to enslave the German people.” 

Mr. President, the cynical and savage re- 
pudiation of ‘these solemn declarations, 
which has resulted in a major catastrophe, 
cannot be explained in terms of ignorance or 
incompetence. This repudiation, not only 
of the Potsdam declaration, but also of every 
law of God and man, has been deliberately 
engineered with such a malevolent cunning, 
and with such diabolic skill, that the Amer- 
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ican people, thémselves, have been caught 
in an international death trap. 

A few days after Pastor Niemoeller was 
liberated by the Allied forces he was guest 
at a dinner given by General Alexander. By 
some mischance certain members of this con- 
spiratorial clique to which I have referred 
discovered that Pastor Niemoeller, realizing 
the extent of the tragedy that was already 
developing—not only in Germany and Aus- 
tria, but throughout Europe—had announced 
nis intention of going to Switzerland and 
then to America to appeal to his fellow Chris- 
tians and men of good will of every faith 
all over the world for immediate action to 
avert this impending tragedy. 

The moment this fact became known 
Pastor Niemoeller was arrested, and on the 
very next day following his dinner with Gen- 
eral Alexander was returned to a concen- 
tration camp. His spirit, still unbroken by 
this unheard-of cruelty inflicted on him, 
moved him to go on a hunger strike. In 
order to escape a scandal this same clique 
had him removed from the concentration 
camp but took every other possible means of 
strangling any word from his mouth that 
might reach America. 

Mr. President, on January 29 my distin- 
ouished colleague, the junior Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. WHeErry], brought the facts 
of what had ensued since that time before 
the attention of the Senate in one of the 
most courageous and scathing indictments 
ever charged against any administration. 
In the course of his speech many of his col- 
leagues from both sides of the aisle rose in 
his support. My colleague charged that the 
American people had been made the un- 
willing accomplices’in the crime of mass 
starvation, and he laid the responsibility for 
that crime right where it belongs—squarely 
on the shoulders of this administration. 

If there is not a deliberate conspiracy of 
strangulation, suppression, and silence oper- 
ating right here at home as well as abroad, 
how is it that when 15 or more Members 
of the United States Senate make such a 
serious charge against the administration, 
and when there was not a single man who 
raised his voice in defense even of the Presi- 
dent, both the radio and the press, with one 
or two exceptions, joined in this conspiracy 
of silence by refusing to tell the American 
people what went on in the United States 
Senate? 

Mr. President, this strangulation and per- 
version of the truth makes it impossible for 
many of the American people to understand 
just exactly what is at stake now in Ameri- 
ca's policies toward her former enemies. Yet 
Iam amazed that there are not more who do 
not understand the issues involved. 

The first issue is purely humanitarian. 
Germany has become largely a nation of 
the aged and of women and children. Yet 
the policies we have been pursuing have 
degenerated into the calloused and inhuman 
practices of the Nazis themselves. For 9 
months now this administration has been 
carrying on a deliberate policy of mass starva- 
uion without any distinction between the in- 
nocent and the helpless and the gulity alike. 

On February 2 Lt. Gen. Lucius Clay declared 
categorically: 

“There is no starvation in the United States 
zone of Germany nor is it intended that there 
shall be.” 

According to the Associated Press dispatch 
of that date, General Clay said: 

“Five teams of American nutrition experts 
were constantly scrutinizing nutrition of the 
German people in the American zone and had 
found no cases of starvation.” 

Mr. President, without exception the au- 
thority in the field of nutrition are agreed 
that the official United States Government 
policy of 1,550 calories a day is a starvation 
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Secretary Byrnes himself has admitted that 
this diet cannot sustain life over a long 
period of time. 

Byron Price warned President Truman on 
November 28 last: 

“The United States must ship food enough 
to Germany to increase the basic ration to 
2,000 calories, if starvation, epidemics, and 
disorder under a new ‘leader’ are not to 
spread through Germany and all western 
Europe.” 

Mr. President, not long ago the University 
of Minnesota Medical School conducted an 
experiment on the effect of a 1,500-calory 
diet on 34 human guinea pigs, volunteers 
who were carefully picked for physical and 
psychological normality fromm among consci- 
entious objectors. For 6 months they were 
fed at the semistarvation level, going down 
to about 1,500 calories per day, to which mil- 
lions of Europeans are subjected. Not only 
did the effects of this experiment make it 
difficult for these men to maintain their dis- 
positions, their judgment, their intellectual 
york, and any form of manual labor, but 
the really striking thing was that the men 
made almost no improvement at all when 
their diet was raised to a ievel of 2,000 to 
2,500 calories. It was only after a very con- 
siderable time, under a 4,000-calory diet, that 
real progress was made. The Worldover Press, 
in commenting on this experiment, observed: 

“The significance of this for the rehabilita- 
tion of Europe and for the hope of democ- 
racy in Europe is obvious and appalling.” 

On February 1, the day before General Clay 
stated categorically that there is no starva- 
tion in the American zone, the New York 
Times carried a special dispatch from Frank- 
fort which states: 

“In contrast to Senator KENNETH WHERRY’'S 
protests against starvation levels which he 
indicated he believed were being maintained 
in the United States zone, the Food and Agri- 
culture Division reported that the amount 
of rationed food permitted had increased 
consistently im each succeeding ration pe- 
riod and that the normal consumer received 
1,262 calories daily in the eighty-first period, 
ended November 11. 

“The daily ration rose to 1,550 the first 
week in January, and recommendations are 
now pending that it be increased to 1,750. 
The public-health officers of the military 
government, who submitted this proposal, 
further indicated that if the average weights 
of civilians dropped it would be further in- 
creased to a minimum of 2,000 calories daily. 
The increase in the ration, however, caused 
an unduly rapid reduction of the indigenous 
resources and a corresponding increase in 
import requirements, the report added.” 

Mr. President, what kind of reporting is 
this? Is not this more of the same misin- 
formation and misinterpretation that has 
helped to bring this tragedy on our heads. 
These facts reported by the New York Times 
do not contradict the junior Senator from 
Nebraska’s statement that we are parties to 
the crime of mass starvation; they confirm 
it. Is there anyone in this Senate body who 
will deny that a daily diet of 1,262 calories 
is a starvation diet? Is there anyone who 
would deny that if, at the end of a 6-month 
experiment with a starvation diet of 1,500 
calories, it took a sustained diet of 4,000 
calories to recover from those effects, that 
this statement in the New York Times makes 
General Clay’s assertion that there is no star- 
vation in Germany ridiculous. Up until No- 
vember the Germans lived on a diet of 1,262 
calories or less. 

Mr. President, I hold in my hand authentic 
photographs of the condition in which Ger- 
man children were found as a result of this 
enforced starvation policy of this Govern- 
ment. I deeply regret the fact that there are 
not enough copies to be placed on the Sena- 
tors’ desks, but I invite their attention to the 
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condition described in these photographs and 
to the fact that they were published by Victor 
Gollancz, a Polish Jew, now one of the lead- 
ing editors in England. Copies of this pam- 
phiet can be obtained at 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W. C. 2. 

Sometime ago David Lawrence, the emi- 
nent editor and publisher of the United 
States News, predicted that as a result of 
our polices the American people would soon 
see pictures of conditions in the American 
zone in Germany that would rival in their 
horror the atrocity films that have already 
been displayed across the country. But M: 
Lawrence made this assertion upon the fol- 
lowing condition: That the American news 
reporters were permitted to do their duty. 
Why is it, Mr. President, that if the American 
people want to see the results of their own 
policies in the American zone of occupation 
in Germany they must send to England for 
the films? 

On February 3, Under Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson, in a radio broadcast sponsored 
by the State Department, acknowledged there 
will be starvation in Europe this winter 
despite all our efforts to prevent it. Mr. 
Acheson went on to say: 

“We've won the war and we can’t afford to 
let hunger and starvation defeat us now— 
even if it means a return to wartime con- 
ditions in some sectors of our economy.” 

Mr. Acheson continued: 

“The short-supply countries between now 
and July 1 will need 17,000,000 tons of wheat. 
and that, at most, 12,000,000 tons can be 
shipped to Europe from the United States. 
Canada, Australia, and the Argentine, of 
which 6,000,000 must come from the United 
States. ‘The situation is so bad in some coun- 
tries that there is only enough wheat and 
flour for a 2 weeks’ supply of bread. We can 
not go on feeding wheat to our hogs and ¢attle 
while people die of hunger.” 

In the same broadcast, Under Secretary of 
Agriculture John B. Hutson warned this coun- 
try: 

“Unless we can greatly increase our foreign 
Shipments of wheat, we may have to choose 
between these alternatives: Trying to limit 
the starvation to Germany, thereby running 
the danger of imperiling our whole occupa- 
tion program or spreading the supply thinly 
everywhere, with the result that there will be 
starvation on a smaller scale throughout 
Europe, even in the countries of our allies.” 

In other words, Mr. President, the native 
humanitarianism of the United States and 
the instinctive love of decency and respect 
for human dignity have been taken advan- 
tage of by this conspiratorial clique within 
this administration which has kept the ter- 
rifying facts suppressed whenever any of the 
ugly consequences of their policies threat- 
ened to be opposed. The truth is that this 
tragedy has been so long in the making now 
that the American people are presented with 
two alternatives: Either we must continue 
the deliberate policy of starvation in Ger- 
many and Austria in order to keep the other 
liberated peoples alive, or we must spread 
our resources so thin that mass starvation 
will stalk the whole European Continent. At 
least these are the alternatives now present- 
ed to us by the official spokesmen for the ad- 
ministration. Mr. Acheson now admits 
there will be starvation in Europe this win- 
ter “despite all our efforts to prevent it.” 

Mr. President, in the face of these facts, 
are we to believe General Clay’s assertion 
there is no starvation in the American zone 
in Germany and that the five nutrition 
boards operating in that zone cannot find 4 
single case of starvation? Whom are we to 


believe? Mr. Acheson? Mr. Hutson? Gen- 
eral Clay? Or these pictures that I hold in 
my hand? 


One high-ranking Army officer returning 
from many months in the American zone in 
Germany, recently told of listening to the 
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death notices being read during the service 
in one of the largest German churches in 
Berlin. He said, as the list lengthened, he 
hung his head in shame while admitting to 
himself, “this is starvation.” 

Following is the story told by Dr. Lawrence 
Meyer on January 13 in St. Louis, Mo., after 
returning from an investigation of condi- 
tions in the American zone: 

“The 1,300 to 1,700 calories allotted to peo- 
ple in Germany is barely enough to keep them 
alive if they stay in bed all day.” 

Dr. Meyer went on to say: 

“Germany literally swarms With children. 
Eight children per family is nothing extraor- 
dinary. Millions of these children must die 
because there is not enough food, In Frank- 
fort at a children’s hospital there have been 
set aside 25 out of 100 children. These will 
be fed and kept alive. It is better to feed 
25 enough to keep them alive and let 75 
starve now than to feed the 100 for a short 
while and let them all starve.” 

Dr. Meyer continued: 

“On the way to Berlin we saw a caravan of 
55 busses carrying 1,800 children. They were 
one section of a group of 50,000 being evacu- 
ated from Berlin for the winter to keep them 
alive. Bishop Dibelius of Berlin said that 
all children under 214 years in that area 
will die this winter.” 

Whom are we to believe, Mr. President? 
At this very moment a conference is being 
prepared for the Cabinet members, to be held 
in the White House, to discuss a grain short- 
age so grave that some Officials are talking 
of a return to rationing. On February 1, 
Secretary Anderson of the Department of 
Agriculture called this conference because 
Secretary Byrnes upon returning from Eu- 
rope reported that failure of this country to 
meet its export quota would condemn mil- 
lions to die of hunger before the winter 
ended. What are the American people to 
believe? It was only a few weeks before that 
Secretary of Agriculture Anderson stated 
that the vicious New Deal practices of plow- 
ing under crops and reducing acreage would 
have to be revived; that quotas for 1946 crops 
would have to be reduced, in order to main- 
tain price levels in this country. And now, 
out of a clear sky, the American people are 
told that the maximum production of food 
of which this Nation is capable is not suf- 
ficient to prevent mass starvation among our 
allies and peoples of the conquered countries 
alike. 

Mr. President, this is deliberate decep- 
tive confusion. This is a conspiracy against 
the basic humanitarian instincts of the 
American people. These things do not just 
happen. They have been planned and 
engineered by this vicious conspiratorial 
clique to which I have referred that has al- 
ready betrayed the American people. 

I do not believe what General Clay says 
about no starvation in the American zone. 
And while he was careful to point out that 
he was speaking only for the American zone, 
there are three other zones in Germany, 
right in the heart of Europe, for the welfare, 
protection, and livelihood of which the 
American people were solemnly committed 
at Potsdam. There is no need to go through 
a long rehearsal of conditions in those zones 
for which we are responsible. 

Mr. President, on September 21 the Catho- 
lic and Protestant clergy of Loerrach sent a 
petition to the French military government 
which has just come into my hands, and from 
which I quote: 

“In the name of Christianity, in the name 
of humanity, in the name of the peace aims 
for which the victorious powers went to war, 
conscious of their responsibility before God 
and before their people for the peace, the 
signatories refer, at this moment of greatest 
misery and most important decisions to the 
fateful consequences which the continuation 
of present methods of occupation, of starva- 
tion, the toleration of looting, the requisi- 
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tioning of foodstuffs, will have for our people 
and for France. 

“Fully conscious of the situation and of the 
tone of the population the ministers of Loer- 
rach urgently beg the French occupational 
authorities for moderation, for clemency, for 
aid; they beg for bread and peace for the 
starving population.” 

On October 12, the United States Army 
Officials stopped turning over German pris- 
oners to the French after the International 
Red Cross charged the French with failing 
to provide sufficient food for German pris- 
oners working for them. The Red Cross 
made representations to the United States 
Army Headquarters that widespread malnu- 
trition existed among German prisoners in 
French camps. The newspaper, Figaro, on 
September 22, quoted Gen. Louis Buisson, 
Director of the War Prisons, as admitting 
that food rations were “just enough to allow 
a man to lie down, not move, and not die 
too quickly.” 

The French Government has been com- 
pelled to reduce the bread ration in France 
for its own people. And now, at this very 
moment, the French Government is in Wash- 
ington pleading with this administration to 
ship enough extra food into the French zone 
of occupation to prevent a catastrophic col- 
lapse, admitting that the French authorities 
have not been able to maintain a ration of 
1,100 calories in the French zone since they 
took over its administration. 

Mr. President, what are the facts in the 
Russian zone? I quote from a confidential 
memorandum prepared on October 12, 1945, 
by an outstanding European economist: 

“Since the end of the war about 3,000,000 
people, mostly women, children, and over- 
aged men, jhhave been killed in eastern Ger- 
many and southeastern Europe; about 15,- 
000,000 people have been deported or had to 
flee from their own homesteads and are on 
the road. About 25 percent of these people, 
over 3,000,000, have perished. About 4,000,000 
men and women have been deported to east- 
ern Europe and Russia as slaves. 

“A distorted picture of the relief needs has 
been given. The major problem is the po- 
litical arrangements which prevent the peo- 
ple from organizing self-aid measures with 
the means still at their disposal. In Berlin, 
for instance, 3,000,000 people are starving 
while crops are rotting in surrounding agri- 
cultural areas. It seems that the elimina- 
tion of the German population of eastern 
Europe—at least 15,000,000 people—was 
planned in accordance with decisions made 
at Yalta. Churchill had said to Mikolajczyk 
when the latter protested during the nego- 
tiations at Moscow against forcing Poland 
to incorporate eastern Germany: ‘Don’t mind 
the five or more million Germans. Stalin 
will see to them. You will have no trouble 
with them: they will cease to exist.’ (Quoted 
in the conservative London news letter, Re- 
view of World Affairs.)” 

Again, Dr, Lawrence Meyer on January 13 
stated: , 

“About 16,000,000 German refugees east of 
the Oder are being deported from their 
homes. It has been estimated that already 
10,000,000 have been driven out. The human 
tragedy and suffering caused by this forced 
“‘Volkswanderung’ are unparalleled in his- 
tory. Hunger, cold, sickness, and death is 
the lot of millions. An authentic eyewitness 
report of the physical wretchedness of most 
of these refugees is pictured in the following: 

“A large barge is slowly being towed across 
the Oder River. In it, lying on straw, are 
300 children ranging from 2 to 14 years of 
age. There is hardly a sign of life in the 
whole group. Their hollow eyes, their swol- 
len bellies, knees, and feet are telltale signs 
of starvation. These are merely the van- 
guard of hundreds of thousands—millions 
of homeless, tattered, hungry, sick, helpless, 
hopeless human beings fleeing westward— 
west of the Oder and the Neisse Rivers, 
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“A trust in God—in His goodness ang 

mercy—these are the only hope of Germany 
today. And thank God in many there ;; 
still faith in God against which the gates o 
hell have stormed in vain during the past 
decade.” 
: Mr. President, I feel it. my duty to reag 
nto the record from a report made by the 
German Central Administration for Heajth 
at the beginning of this winter regarding 
conditions in the Russian zone. The agency 
reporting is a German agency set up by Mos- 
cow. In speaking of the population in the 
Russian zone of Germany these authorities 
state: 

“The people hunger. They hold Only the 
immediate present responsible for their con. 
dition. They are without the energy to trace 
the links of causes. They have even forgotten 
Hitler. Beyond the immediate present their 
power to reproduce even memory does not 
reach. There is growing, as though by psy- 
chological compulsion, a mass hysteria, with 
a thcsand different symptoms of drug ad- 
diction, drunkenness, perversities, sadism, 
murder, infantilism, the situation is reaching 
a generally psychopathological state, through 
chronic hunger. We are seeing aberrations 
such as were previously known only among 
stranded and starving sailors in lifeboats, or 
thirsting persons forgotten by caravans in 
desert sands. It is increasingly impossible to 
discover in the masses of the people opinions. 
They have only animal urges. 

“The explanation of this mass phenomenon, 
this mental and spiritual paralysis, is physi- 
cal, They are emaciated to the bone. Their 
clothes hang loose on their bodies, the lower 
extremities are like the bones of a skeleton, 
their hands shake as though with the palsy, 
the muscles of the arms are withered, the 
skin lies in folds, and is without clasticity, 
the joints spring out as though broken. 

“The weight of the women of average 
height and build has fallen away below 110 
pounds. Often women of child-bearing age 
weigh no more than 65 pounds. The number 
of still-born children is approaching the 
number of those born alive, and an increas- 
ing proportion of these die in a few days. 
Even if they come into the world of normal 
weight, they start immediately to lose weight 
and die shortly. Very often the mothers can- 
not stand the loss of blood in childbirth, and 
perish. Infant mortality has reached the 
horrifying height of 90 percent.” 

On December 8, Bertrand Russell, writing 
in the New Leader, states: 

“The Russian zone was the chief food- 
producing area of Germany, and the western 
powers had supposed that there would still 
be an exchange of food from the eastern 
regions for industrial products from the 
west. The Russians, however, seized almost 
all livestock and stores of food and agri- 
cultural machinery, and transported all able- 
bodied men to forced labor in Russia or Po- 
land. There is consequently not nearly 
enough food left in eastern Germany to 
feed even the normal population. What 
food there is goes largely to the Russian 
troops, which are not fed from home as are 
the British or Americans. 

“Meanwhile Russia has annexed East Prus- 
sia, and Poland has annexed the rest of 
what was Germany east of the Oder and the 
Neisse. All Germans in these regions and 
the Sudeten ‘Germans,’ who are in fact Aus- 
trians, have been or are being expelled into 
Austria or the Russian zone of what remains 
Germany. It was agreed at Potsdam that 
these expulsions should take place ‘in 4 
humane and orderly manner,’ but this pro- 
vision has been flouted. At a moment's 
notice, women and children are herded into 
trains, with only one suitcase each, and they 
are usually robbed on the way of its contents. 
The journey to Berlin takes many days, dur- 
ing which no food is provided. Many are 


dead when they reach Berlin; children who 
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die on the way are thrown out of the win- 
dow. A member of the Friends’ Ambulance 
Unit describes the Berlin station at which 
these trains arrive as ‘Belsen over again— 
carts taking the dead from the platform, 
etc’ A large proportion of those ejected 
from their homes are not put into trains, 
put are left to make their way westward on 
foot. Exact statistics of the numbers thus 
expelled are not available, since only the 
Russians could provide them. Ernest Bevin’s 
estimate is 9,000,000. According to a British 
officer now in Berlin, populations are dying, 
and Berlin hospitals ‘make the sights of the 
concentration camps appear normal.’ 

“Most of these refugees make their way 
first to Berlin. But in Berlin 80 percent of 
the houses have been destroyed, and of those 
that are intact a large proportion have been 
requisitioned by the Allies. In the available 
houses there is practically no furniture, as 
a result of Russian looting, while the Rus- 
sians were in sole occupation. There is no 
coal for civilians and very little food; the 
best ration (to which few are entitled) is 
1200 calories, which is less than half the 
number considered adequate for a sedentary 
office worker normally clothed and housed, 
but in practice the nominal rations are not 
met, and refugees are not entitled to any 
rations at all while they stay in Berlin. It 
is expected that all children under 1 year old 
will die in Berlin “before the end of the 
winter. During the three summer months 
the death rate for children under 1 year was 
already 594 per thousand; the general death 
rate for Berlin is at present 61 per thousand; 
it is expected to rise to about 200 during 
the winter. 

‘If millions of children are caused to die 
of hunger and disease bred of destitution 
through the action of our allies and many 
yet unborn are to be endowed by their fathers 
with the legacies of venereal infection or 
hunger, or both, we have our share of re- 
sponsibility unless we do everything in our 
power to alter their policy or, if that is im- 
possible, to mitigate its effects by unilateral 
action.” 

Mr. President, I am convinced that the 
American press has deliberately avoided the 
implications of the mass exodus of Jews 
from eastern and central European countries 
now under Russian domination which 
brought about the vicious charges against 
Gen. Sir Frederick Morgan, chief of UNRRA 
operations in Germany. The truth is, that 
this basic issue of humanitarianism of which 
I am speaking has been so violently degraded 
into a savage and inhuman attack on the 
body, the mind, the heart, and the spirit of 
man, that every race and every national and 
religious group caught in this barbarism are 
brutalized alike. 

Mr. Michael G. Tress, president of the 
Agudath Israel Youth Council of America, 
returning from Europe after a month and a 
half abroad under UNRRA auspices, made 
just such a sorry admission when on January 
23 he stated that the Jews, while they might 
in time make a way of life in Rumania, 
Hungary, and Czechoslovakia, * * * fear 
the Russian orbit terribly. 

Mr. President, it is generally accepted that 
the conditions in the British zone of occupa- 
tion are best of all. 

There is no need to go into a detailed 
discussion of conditions there. The Brit- 
ish are terribly fearful of the impending 
catastrophe that threatens the whole of 
Europe. And they are doing everything 
within their power to alleviate the tragic 
conditions existing in their own zone. 

The first issue has been, and continues to 
be, purely humanitarian, and this vicious 
clique within this administration that has 
been responsible for the policies and practices 
which have made a madhouse of central 
Europe has not only betrayed our American 
Principles but they have betrayed the GI's 


who have suffered and died, and they con- 
tinue to betray the American GI's who have 
to continue to do their dirty work for them. 
As one high-ranking military official recently 
wrote from Berlin, “starvation of the wards 
of an occupation army corrupts that army 
to the bone.” 

I refuse to believe there is anything re- 
motely American in this whole despicable 
deal. I agree with Dorothy Thompson who, 
on November 8, stated: 

“The noisy articulate minority of reveng- 
ists do not represent American opinion. 
The Christian church and communities from 
Quakers to Catholics are in protest. We 
shall soon, I predict, hear vehement reac- 
tions from labor circles against the advice 
on German trade unions being handed to 
General McNarney by American labor politi- 
cos who speak for no real percentage of 
American labor. The armed forces, quite 
outside, are furious over what the politicians 
are doing with the democratic victory. For- 
eign and domestic policy cannot be divided 
as though on two planets.” 

Mr. President, on December 1 the Ameri- 
can Friends’ Service Committee placed a large 
advertisement in five of the largest news- 
papers in the United States, pleading for a 
change in American policy under the head- 
line “If Thine Enemy “iunger, Feed Him.” 
I want to enter into the record a few of the 
25,000 letters of support that have come from 
Jew and gentile, civilian and serviceman 
alike. 

One man wrote from New York: 

“The Nazi monsters have almost extermi- 
nated my people, not only in Germany but 
throughout Europe. Their anti-Semitic 
propaganda has had its repercussions 
throughout the world. Nevertheless, I still 
believe in the fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man. I still believe that the 
German children should not suffer for the 
sins of their misguided fathers. I believe 
with all my heart that we should rise above 
the hatreds and prejudices engendered by 
the war and succor all people, including the 
Germans, who are afflicted and heavy laden.” 

Another refugee wrote: 

“I have lost my old parents, my sister, my 
brother-in-law and a little nephew in Ger- 
man extermination camps. There are no 
excuses for German crimes and criminals 
and there are no excuses for statesmen who 
would permit a nation, any nation, men, 
women, and children, to become one vast 
extermination camp.” 

One veteran wrote: 

“As an ex-GI of the Third Army, there are 
tens of thousands of guys like me who re- 
member the not very pretty pictures of little 
kids—and grown-ups—fighting for the scraps 
from our mess kits as we ran a kind of 
gauntlet to get to the garbage cans after 
chow. I think it safe to say that we were the 
ones who sacrificed most because of the 
war; yet the ‘let then: starve’ attitude seems 
to be more prevalent among the people here 
who saw the war through the news reels 
and enjoyed a higher standard of living than 
they ever had before.” 

And here is another GI, now in Detroit: 

“I am a former serviceman returned to 
the United States November 2, 1945, after 
17 months overseas. First, I fought the 
German Army. Then I lived with the Ger- 
man people. Circumstances beyond our 
control made us enemies, but I can find no 
room for hatred. * * * I fear that we as 
a nation are heedless of a very real oppor- 
tunity of making the German Nation friend- 
ly to us which could be done simply by put- 
ting into practice some of that spirit of 
Christianity of which we boast so much and 
have so little.” 

Another soldier writes: 

“I’ve just been discharged after 5 years 
in the United States Army. * * * After 
all, the war is over and if we want to teach 
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democracy to Europe, I think it’s about high 
time the State Department wakes up.” 

A lieutenant commander in the Navy wrote 
this: 

“I wish I could tell you how heartening 
it is to one who has just returned from over- 
seas to hear, rising above the voices of bit- 
terness, hatred, and confusion, the clear call 
of Christian brotherhood pointing to our 
duty. * * * Whether we like the German 
and Japanese people is beside the point. 
We cannot deny that we have chosen to 
make them our wards; we have therefore as- 
sumed entife responsibility for their exist- 
ence, just as society assumes such a respon- 
sibility when it incarcerates a criminal. If 
people die of privation in the defeated coun- 
tries this winter, their deaths will mark an 
atrocity on our part as deliberate and as 
horrible as those in the concentration camps 
of the Nazis and the Japs.” 

A marine says: 

“I was recently discharged from the Marine 
Corps, after 5 years of service, and I certainly 
did not give 5 years of my life so that I 
could live in comparative luxury while others 
must suffer hunger and want.” 

On January 10, President Harry Truman 
received a passionate plea from Mr. Howard 
A. Smith of Connecticut, a plea which I be- 
lieve represents the heart and conscience of 
America in this matter. Mr. Smith, by writ- 
ing this letter, had merely joined the ever- 
lengthening line of American citizens and 
leaders who have been beating a path to 
the President’s door pleading for a humanity 
that can no longer plead for itself. Mr. 
Smith concluded his letter with the follow- 
ing plea: 

“Do not tell me you cannot do anything 
about it because of lack of ships. There are 
121 ships tied up, the papers tell us, for 
lack of crews but we got crews during the 
war. We got crews by paying them a bonus 
for crossing the ocean, more bonuses for 
calling at certain ports, and more bonuses 
for going through mine areas. Well, there 
are no mine areas today and there are no 
submarines and there are no bombers to 
contend with, but there are reliable reports 
made by your representatives and officials 
that 10,000,000 women and children will die 
in Germany this winter. Already it is re- 
ported that few children are alive in Ger- 
many today who were born in 1945. The 
infant mortality rate is close to 100 percent 

“If we can pay bonuses to ship munitions 
to kill people, we can pay bonuses to ship 
food to save starving children. I am not a 
Nazi. I fought the Germans in 1917 and 
1918 and my two boys fought them this time, 
but babies and women are not our enemies 
For Jesus Christ’s sake give them at least 
an equal chance with the other women and 
children in Europe. Please—before it is too 
late.” 

The second issue that is involved is the 
effect this tragedy in Germany has already 
had on the other European countries. Those 
who have been responsible for this deliberate 
destruction of the German state and this 
criminal mass starvation of the German peo- 
ple have been so zealous in their hatred that 
all other interests and concerns have been 
subordinated to this one diabolic obsession 
of revenge. In order to accomplish this end 
it mattered not if the liberated countries in 
Europe suffered and starved. To this point 
this clique of conspirators have addressed 
themselves: “Germany is to be destroyed 
What happens to the other countries of 
Europe in the process is of secondary im- 
portance.” 

But, Mr. President, what has happened to 
these other countries? This group has sub- 
jected them to the status of corridors for 
their corroding hate. Burning with an all- 
consuming determination to wreak their ven- 
geance while they could, this vicious minority 
have permitted Europe to be divided into two 
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hostile camps. Politically this group has nur- 
tured the division between Fascists and anti- 
Fascist groups in every country in Europe. 
It is not only within Germany that the 
American technique of purging which has 
been carried on under the innocuous slogan 
of “de-Nazification,” has earned for Mr. Mor- 
genthau, Mr. Bernard Bernstein, the titles of 
“American Himmlers.” This group has de- 
liberately fostered such a rabid and rabble- 
rousing campaign of hatred that even in the 
liberated countries only those who demand 
the destruction of the German nation and 
the impoverishment and enslavement of the 
German people are to be tolerated. 

In other words, in order to cover their 
bloody tracks and to gain the time necessary 
to complete their mission of destruction, this 
same clique has sabotaged, obstructed, mis- 
represented, and misinterpreted any Ameri- 
can policy or American direction for the 
treatment of Germany worthy of the name. 
At this very moment Europe sits on a powder 
keg of political and ideclogical conflicts, 
suspicions, and hatreds. 

It is an obvious fact that Europe cannot 
be cut up into little categories of classes or 
cliques or nationalities. Furthermore, it is 
obvious that even these categories which are 
being carved out of Europe cannot possibly 
restore any industrial, or economic, or social 
stability until political stability has been 
reestablished. Yet every government in Eu- 
rope is tottering because this inner clique 
within this administration—and its now un- 
official advisers—have merely whipped the 
basic ideological conflicts in the continent 
of Europe into a frenzied uncertainty and 
confusion to further their own aims, while 
at the same time millions of our allies and 
members of the United Nations were forced 
into moresdesperate and more ghastly cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr. President, this revenge that has moti- 
vated and directed the undermining of 
American principles has not stopped at un- 
dermining the future and security of Europe 
and Asia. From every section of the globe 
there now comes to America the tragic pleas 
of a starving world, pleas which reflect a 
condition born of a vicious intent and a 
criminal neglect on the part of this highest 
inner policy-making circle in our Govern- 
ment, 

We have already discussed the plight of 
France, and England, and Germany. Rus- 
sia is struggling with a situation in which 
twenty-five to fifty million of her seventy 
million homeless are starving. Italy is in 
such desperate circumstances that on Janu- 
ary 19 UNRRA increased its aid to the starv- 
ing Italian people almost a thousand per- 
cent. 

On January 6, Gen. F. H. Stayner reported 
to UNRRA: 

“Some 54 percent of the entire Greek popu- 
lation is utterly destitute with regard to food 
and clothing.” 

On December 31 Gen. Mark Clark said he 
had been compelled to ‘equisition food and 
other goods to be brought into Vienna to 
aleviate suffering in the American occupa- 
tion zone. 

On January 4, Dr. W. A. Sawyer, Director of 
Health for UNRRA, stated: 

“Upon returning from Warsaw, Lublin, 
Krakow, I found epidemics of typhus, ty- 
phoid, and diphtheria are to be feared in 
Poland this winter. The people lack almost 
everything—food, clothing, shelter. Every- 
thing except courage.” 

UNRRA has just allocated $4,000,000 of re- 
lief for Hungary that will not scratch the 
surface. Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, Bul- 
garia, and Rumania have been stripped of 
all available food—stocks and supplies. And 
Moscow-sponsored armies are foraging for 
their very existence on the countryside. 

On January 31, a member of the Indian 
Government in charge of the food depart- 
ment, cabled the British Government: 
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“India faces a famine of the gravest dimen- 
sions this summer—far worse than the 
Bengal famine of 1943.” 

Not long ago a combined board of experts, 
writing in the Washington Daily News, 
stated: 

“Large sections of China are facing death 
by starvation. Chinese families have been 
hungry the last 10 years. This year they are 
worrying about which ones in the family will 
be dead by spring or if they all will be dead.” 

On January 9, the New York Times carried 
the following story: 

“With the revelation that Korea—which 
normally exported annually to Japan be- 
tween thirty-six and fifty-four million 
bushels of rice—this year would almost cer- 
tainly be able to ship nothing, squabbles 
among Allied officials over Japan’s food sup- 
ply have suddenly taken on a graver aspect. 

“It is no longer a secret here that the 
movement northward across Russian borders 
has been heavy ever since October, with the 
Soviet Army removing Japanese technicians 
to Siberia, as well as plant machinery and 
food. As a result of the Manchurian food 
exodus, Korea above the thir iy-eighth par- 
allel which is Russian controlled, is probably 
short-rationed unless it is supplied with rice 
from the American zone. The American 
zone, which ‘is Korea’s rice bowl, is not re- 
ceiving other grains from north Korea and 
Manchuria and must eat its own bumper 
rice crop largely unsupplemented. Thus 
south Korea will have a diet closely com- 
parable to Japanese urban fare.” 

And what are the conditions in Japan, 
Mr. President? General MacArthur has re- 
quested 2,000,000 metric tons of wheat im- 
mediately to enable him to raise the present 
starvation level in Japan to 2,000 calories in 
order to avoid an outbreak of violence. 

On January 1 Governor Lehman, himself 
Director of UNRRA, in a radio address, 
warned the UNRRA would not be able to 
bind up every wounu or feed every child that 
cries for help. Governor ~ehman warned 
America: “In Europe and in China there are 
millions of maimed and broken bodies with- 
out adequate medicine or even clothing to 
keep themselves warm, and there are millions 
of children who are hungry. The needs of 
weary humanity are overpowering.” 

And now, Mr. President, while these vicious 
policies directed toward the extermination 
of the German state and people have been 
carried on by blind fanatics, our own State 
Department cfficials and Governor Lehman 
himself warn us that this clique has had 
its own way so long and has ignored the 
larger problems arising out of this war to 
such an extent that our allies themselves 
have been betrayed. 

Th: third issue, Mr. President, is the issue 
of world cooperation and world peace which 
are all intimately wrapped up with the ulti- 
mate fate of Germany. This same group 
who by their very actions have already con- 
demned themselves as fanatics have even 
stooped to sabotage the precarious relation- 
ships existing among the big powers without 
any thought of the dreadful consequences 
that were sure to follow if they could only 
wreak their blind hatred on a prostrate peo- 
ple. One after another, this same clique 
has hurled charges and insinuations and 
smears at France, Britain, and Russia in 
order to cover their own tracks. I have 
been reliably informed that certain members 
of the military government in Berlin, in or- 
der to gain time for their own vicious ends, 
actually destroyed a document signed by 
Marshal Zhukov in which the Russian com- 
mander agreed to the initiation of an inter- 
zonal arrangement among the Big Four. The 
blame for the failure of American occupa- 
tion policies in Germany has constantly been 
laid at the door of either Britain, Russia, or 
France, or, if the occasion warranted, Gen- 
eral Patton could be attacked. Or General 
MacArthur could be smeared and maligned. 
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This clique of fanatics has been willing to 
stop at nothing to gain its own end. Eyer, 
if international complications and morta} 
threats to world peace were involved. 

Mr. President, the record convinces me that 
while this same clique has been Willing to 
use any means to attain its end, its basic anq 
single purpose and concern has been to de. 
stroy Germany. At this very moment this 
group who formulated the Morgenthau plan 
who repudiated the American plan for the 
treatment of Germany drawn up in our State 
Department, continue to single Germany ou; 
of all the victorious and conquered nations 
of the world for the following treatment. 
In the first place there is no relation in the 
degree of the desire for vengeance they dis- 
play between Japan and Germany. The press 
and radio they control is overwhelmingly 
directed at Germany and the German peo- 
ple. Second, as of this moment Germany 
is the only nation in the world whose na- 
tionals are permitted neither to send nor tc 
receive 1 ounce of food, mail, medicine, cloth. 
ing, or a word of commiseration. UNRRA 
is not permitted to function within Ger- 
many where German nationals are concerned. 
Some thirty million loyal and patriotic Amer- 
icans, whose fathers and mothers, whose 
brothers and sisters, whose relatives and 
friends are walled in behind an iron curtain of 
complete isolation from the cutside world, 
together with all of the charitable and religi- 
ous groups in this country—are unable to 
minister directly to what has now become 
only part of a staggering human need. 

The fourth issue at stake is whether this 
country is to function as a constitutional 
representative republic through its elected 
servants from the President down, or whether 
it is to be forced to continue to be the 
puppet of a vicious conspiratorial clique who, 
in deliberate defiance of the will of the vast 
masses of the American people, and without 
regard for the consequences to the rest of the 
world, continue to bleed and to mulct the 
last vestiges of a liberty-loving people, to 
feed their own lust for revenge. 

This issue involves the answers to the fol- 
lowing questions: 

1. What are the conditions that really exist 
behind all this smoke of propaganda and 
confusion? 

2. What are the directives that have actu- 
ally been issued and how are they being put 
into practice? 

3. Who has been responsible for the ghastly 
tragedy now confronting us? 

Mr. President, everything this administra- 
tion touches in Europe is turning to ashes. 
Every single directive that has been issued 
for the treatment of Germany has become a 
whited sepulchre filled with infants’ bones 
Who is it that has been responsible for forc- 
ing the acceptance of the Morgenthau plan 
as anything that even remotely represents 
the things America stands for and the things 
for which her sons have bled and died? 

Mr. President, America can no longer hide 
behind excuses or evasions or propaganda. 
The time has come for America to act, and ! 
urge the enthusiastic support of the resolu- 
tion introduced by the Senator from 
Nebraska, calling for the immediate appoint- 
ment of a congressional committee to in- 
vestigate American policies which are impos- 
ing mass starvation on any peoples anywhere. 


GOVERNMENT INTERFERENCE WITH 
PRODUCTION 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. HILL 
in the chair). Does the Senator from 
Mississippi yield to the Senator from 
Indiana? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, 9 months 
have passed since VE-day and almost 
half a year since VJ-day. After brief 
periods of exultation the long-suffering 
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American people settled back to wait 
patiently for what they had every right 
to expect—a veritable flood of civilian 
goods after the lapse of a reasonable 
length of time. 

Economists freely predicted that if 
such a flood of civilian goods—particu- 
larly automobiles and consumer durable 
goods—could be put on the market it 
would sop up a lot of the excess pur- 
chasing power prevailing in this Nation, 
and keep prices from rising. The one 
watchword to a stable peacetime econ- 
omy was “production.” 

Millions of Americans who had gone 
without automobiles for years knew that 
it would be 6 or 8 months before they 
could be satisfied. But they were willing 
to wait 6 or 8 months patiently. They 
knew that plants would have to retool, 
workers would have to be retrained, other 
work done. Now the 6 or 8 months have 
passed and, to the hundreds of thousands 
of Americans who expected new auto- 
mobiles, the waiting becomes more and 
more unbearable. 

Millions of housewives who normally 
would have purchased electrical wash- 
ing machines, or electrical ironers, or 
dozens of other needed home appliances 
during the years 1942 through 1945, fore- 
bore these seminecessities with little 
complaining, realizing that there was a 
war on. They said to themselves last 
summer: “Only a few more months now 
and I can go and buy the electrical equip- 
ment I need.” But can they? There is 
arising a dull and despairing feeling that 
even within another 6 months or a year 
they will not be able to rid themselves of 
the drudgeries which they had a right to 
be rid of before now. 

They have waited and waited and 
waited—apparently with little sympathy 
from the highest echelons of power here 
in Washington. 

Millions of farmers and suburban 
dwellers, the men and women who make 
up our great middle class, thought last 
summer, that in a few months they 
would be able to have the house papered 
for a fair price, or could have the drain 
pipes fixed, or could install the new elec- 
trical pump they intended to buy, or 
could switch over to electrical milkers or 
other labor-saving machinery. But 
they have waited and waited and waited. 
And today, to many millions of them, it 
seems as if they will wait forever. 

They have the money with which to 
make the purchases. Many of them are 
willing to pay a premium for the things 
they need, for if they had the imple- 
ments to use, they could save the differ- 
ence in a few short weeks. 

All of them know that the shortage of 
these appliances and implements is not 
caused by lack of facilities. They have 
seen the reports of the administration 
showing that, by and large, American in- 
dustry has reconverted quickly and 
much more speedily than was dreamed 
possible last summer. 

The millions who are waiting for these 
things include union laborers as well as 
nonunion laborers. Yet, all suffer alike, 
because the greatest industrial machine 
every built in the history of the world is 
Stalled on dead center. 

XClI—— 56 
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Mr. President, every Senator’s mail is 
heavy with complaints from people 
whose plans for production have been 
thwarted by interference of our Govern- 
ment in their efforts. Every Senator’s 
office is besieged by businessmen who 
have come to Washington to try to get 
a sensible adjustment of the difficulties 
which block their ability to produce. I 
shall cite two examples. Within a few 
days an Indianapolis man who has a 
large construction contract for supply- 
ing fabricated steel] for a building told 
me that the Office of Price Administra- 
tion sometime ago had allowed him a 
$10 spread between the cost of the mate- 
rial and the ceiling prices he could get 
for his product, within which range he 
was restricted for the payment of all the 
labor, overhead, anc other expenses nec- 
essary for the fabrication of the steel. 

These costs had absorbed within 25 
cents of the 10-dollar range, and if the 
Government authorizes an increase in the 
price of steel of from $4 to $6, as is con- 
templated, he will have to close down his 
operations unless a new ceiling price is 
permitted on his product. He could get 
no encouragement that he will receive 
an adjusted price. Much building in his 
area will thereby be stagnated. 

Indiana produces 60 percent of the 
lawn mowers made in the country, but 
out in Richmond and Muncie lawn 
mowers are being stored in warehouses 
because the OPA will not give the manu- 
facturers a price which will permit them 
to recover the cost of production. At the 
same time it gives to a new manufacturer 
who did not make lawn mowers before 
the war a price which would be satisfac- 
tory to the old-established manufactur- 
ers, but is denied them. 

In the case of the wood office-furniture 
field, for instance, in which my State also 
is a leader, if OPA persists in keeping this 
industry under the present theory of 
price control, it will be only a short time 
before OPA will have to set prices on from 
100 to 2,000 new designs, depending upon 
the time the new designs are completed 
and ready for prices. These are but a 
few of hundreds of similar industries 
which ought to be out from under price 
control now—and would be, under any 
sensibly administered reconversion pro- 
gram. 

It is common knowledge that no one 
can buy shirts and no one can buy stock- 
ings because OPA will not permit prices 
sufficiently inviting to move them, and 
textile production is going into lines in 
which profit is more inviting. 

We are long on laws but short on 
shorts. 

What good is price control on non- 
existent automobiles, nonexistent elec- 
tric washers, nonexistent homes, non- 
existent office desks, warehoused shirts, 
stockings, and lawnmowers? 

Factories all over the country are clos- 
ing down daily because of their inability 
to get parts which cannot be supplied 
at the ceiling prices allowed. 

Hundreds of thousands of American 
workmen are out of jobs on strikes be- 
cause their wage demands cannot be 
met by the industry on the ceiling price 
enforced. 
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Mr. President, the economic founda- 
tion of our country is trembling and 
the whole structure will collapse unless 
“early action is taken to remove the hin- 
drances to full production and full em- 
ployment in ‘his country. 

The American people have two choices 
of action to take in the present situa- 
tion. One is complete regimentation of 
the country in the matter of production 
and distribution, employment, wages, and 
prices, on the plan of a total socialized 
state, adjusting and regulating the af- 
fairs of our citizens to the minutest de- 
tail. That plan is abhorrent to the tra- 
dition and to the present-day desires of 
the American people. It is out the win- 
dow to start with. 

The second choice is to give the Gov- 
ernment back to the people, and let them 
regulate their own affairs and work out 
their own adjustment of prices and of 
production and of distribution under the 
natural laws of economics. 

The way to begin this reform is to 
throw out the window the system of price 
control which the Government operated 
during the war. It must be drasticaviy 
revised on the basis of production rather 
than stagnation. Phantom price lines 
have long since faded before the actual 
facts of rising costs. 

The course suggested was urged upon 
the administration last week by Mr. 
Henry Ford 2d, and certainly the history 
of his -emarkable industrial institution 
as an outstanding example of the Ameri- 
can way of economics, compels us to give 
close consideration to it. 

But I hear the question raised, “What 
about rents in this day of acute housing 
shortage?” It will be agreed that dur- 
ing the period of growing scarcity of 
housing and the inability to produce 
housing facilities, rent control accom- 
plished a useful purpose, but it was most 
unjust to property owners who had to 
neglect proper upkeep of their property. 
What a travesty it is that our soldiers 
who went out to fight for our country 
have to come home to squalid quarters, 
temporary housing, and camp trailers to 
shelter themselves and their loved ones 
from the storm. A government that 
does not remedy that situation at once 
is, indeed, ungrateful. 

In the present situation a system of 
rent control which refuses to give a fair 
rental return for the money invested in 
building will simply prolong the short- 
age of housing facilities. In the long 
run the only way that rents will be re- 
duced is by the production of an ample 
supply of housing facilities, or by the 
break-down of our economy to such an 
extent that people in order to exist will 
have to double up and use less rental 
space. Manifestly, the desirable way is 
through increase in housing facilities. 
Unless an immediate revision is made of 
the rent-control policy, so that property 
owners may get a fair return on their 
investment, the housing shortage will 
grow increasingly critical, and when the 
controls are removed at the end of war- 
time powers the inflationary prices will 
mount far above the point to which they 
would now go if the controls were grad- 
ually eased, looking forward to the time 
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when they must and will be removed 
altogether. 

The hold-the-line policy has been a 
delusion and a snare. We have spent 
billions in subsidies to delude the Amer- 
ican people into thinking that prices are 
lowered, when subsidies have only added 
to inflation and to the debt which the 
people will have to pay with harder- 
earned dollars tomorrow. The black 
market has added to the cost of living 
and people have been driven away from 
the just use of our money system as a 
medium of exchange to a barter system 
which OPA cannot control. We read in 
the papers this week that in one west- 
ern State a carload of corn was swapped 
for an automobile tire, and that in an- 
other State corn was being traded for 
nylon stockings. People will find a way 
to satisfy their desires whenever Gov- 
ernment steps in and tries to restrict 
them. That has been proven time and 
time again in America. Why can we not 
heed the lesson? 

Mr. President, we are all talking about 
inflation as some future danger which 
we should seek to avoid. Inflation is al- 
ready here. It has grown with the ex- 
panding public debt, the expanding cur- 
rency, and the devaluation of the dollar. 
When we lowered the purchasing power 
of the dollar we increased prices. When 
we paid out huge sums of money on a 
deficit financing basis, so that every 
earning family piled up a huge buying 
power; when we restricted the produc- 
tion of certain goods in order to care 
for our wartime needs, we built a higher 
level of nominal values to which our 
economy must be geared. We will have 
to have higher prices, we will have to 
have higher wages, we will have to ad- 
just salaries to this higher level, or there 
will be no production. This is an ele- 
mentary law of economics, and cannot 
be thwarted by theorists sitting in swivel 
chairs in Government buildings in Wash- 
ington. 

The Office of Price Administration 
may have served a useful purpose dur- 
ing the war. It never was administered 
on the sound basis which its framers in- 
tended, that is, that when production 
costs increased in certain levels they 
should be reflected in the cost of the 
finished product. At the taxpayers’ ex- 
pense Mr. Bowles and his associates have 
been propagandizing the country with a 
false philosophy. ‘They have been hold- 
ing rallies, they have been scaring the 
people with a bogey of inflation, they 
have been telling the Nation that they 
are supermen whose plans can control 
prices, they have been misleading our 
people with the subtlest form of dema- 
goguery. ‘Their practices are so pat- 
ently unsound that one is forced to the 
conclusion that they are deliberately 
planning to wreck the American system 
of freedom in production, in labor, and 
in business, laying the ground work for 
some new form of regulated society. 


One of our wisest Presidents once said, . 


“This Nation cannot remain half slave 
and half free.” That statement is just 
as true today. We cannot have a half- 
socialized state and a half-free economy, 
and the pity of i: is that if we attempt 
it we will become altogether a socialized 
state. Let us take the Government back 
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home to the people; let us keep this a 
free Nation. Let us begin now; the time 
God help us that it may 


is already late. 
not be too late. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at 
this point, following the conclusion of my 
remarks, resolutions adopted by mem- 
bers of the Marion County Residential 
Builders, Inc. 


There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


Whereas the members of the Marion 
County Residential Builders, Inc., are ready, 
willing, and able to undertake the construc- 
tion of any and all housing units needed to 
adequately and satisfactorily house everyone 
now in the market for a new home, and re- 
gardless of whether the person or family in 
need wishes to purchase or rent such a home; 
and 

Whereas building crews ineluding crafts- 
men of all types are available for immediate 
employment. 

And since financing of home building is 
known to be more than ample for all re- 
quirements. 

And further since the production of more 
and more new homes or dwelling units is the 
only solution to the present housing problem. 

And since no agency can provide new hous- 
ing any faster than the supply of materials 
will permit or build or cheaply or as well as 
the private builders are ready and willing and 
able to do so. 

And further since it is known that the 
general shortage of materials and supplies 
for home construction is the only deterrent 
prevalent at this time in this locality in the 
home building industry. 

And further since it is evident that the 
shortage of materials and supplies is due 
chiefly to the operation of price controls 
promulgated and applied to the sale of 
building materials and supplies by the Office 
of Price Administration: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the members of the Marion 
County Residential Buiiders, Inc., in regular 
meeting assembled, That no legislation such 
as the Wagner-Ellender-Taft measure will 
serve to correct or be of any benefit in the 
present housing shortage but will instead 
place additional difficulties in the way and 
further stifie the construction of homes by 
private builders and that for these reasons 
the Wagner-Ellender-Taft bill as well as the 
Patman bill should be defeated; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the present situation de- 
mands the abrogation of price-control regu- 
lations on building materials and supplies 
in order to remove the stifling effect of these 
regulations on production and thus enable 
the manufacturers to increase the produc- 
tion of such materials and supplies and per- 
mit the home-building industry to proceed 
with the construction of new homes as 
rapidly as the production and supply of ma- 
terials can be increased; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be furnished to the press and to each Mem- 
ber of Congress, representing the people of 
the State of Indiana. 

A. M. H. GRavEs, 
President. 

Attest: 

ELMER E. MEADLEY, 
Executive Secretary. 
Adopted January 15, 1946. 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in the Recorp, at the con- 
clusion of my remarks, an editorial from 
the Washington News of January 28, 
1946, entitled “Please Let Me Make My 
Zippers.” 
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There being no objection, the editorig) 
was ordered to be printed in the Recogp 
as follows: 4 

“PLEASE LET ME MAKE MY ZIPPERS” 

The strike situation looks a little better 

The CIO meat strikers have wisely changed 
their minds and gone back to work in the 
Government-seized packing plants. The; 
wage dispute isn’t settled, but the country 
will get some meat. Ford and Chrysler haye 
granted wage raises a little more than hair 
as big as the CIO auto union first demandeg. 
That’s probably about what most CIO unions 
expected to get, and most big industries 
to give, in the first place, before the issue 
got all snarlea@ up in politics and bitterness. 

So, perhaps, we can hope for fairly early 
settlement of the General Motors strike 
the electrical-goods strike, and others, jn- 
cluding even the great steel strike. These 
labor-management battles have cost the 
country a terrible lot of money, time, and 
production. And the wage increases wil! 
be cut down by higher prices unless produc- 
tion comes fast, big, and quick—unless al) 
concerned get to work and work hard. 

Why this is so has seldom been better 
explained than it was the other day by David 
Silberman, a New York zipper manufacturer, 
Mr. Silberman decided that the whole labor 
problem “was being approached too much 
from the political and pedagogical angles.” 
The average man “was being kicked around 
too much.” 

So he sat down in his hotel room and wrote 
an advertisement—“A plea from a be- 
wildered small businessman to the United 
States Government, my Government, to 
labor, to management.” Then he took it 
around and had it printed, full-page, in the 
New York Times. It deserves even wider 
circulation. Here’s what it said: 

“I manufacture zippers. I cannot get 
enough tape. I cannot get enough metal. 
I cannot get enough labor. I cannot get 
enough of anything except customers. If I 
could get enough material and enough labor, 
and my competitors could, too, very soon 
between us we would make so many zippers— 
the competition would be so keen—that 
there would be no possibility of inflation, at 
least so far as zippers are concerned. 

“What is true of my business—zippers— 
is true of buttons and dresses and fabrics 
and steel and autos and locomotives and 
finger bowls and toothpicks and of apple 
sauce. 

“Production, competition, the ingenuity 
of management, the cooperation of labor 
is what will prevent inflation, not Govern- 
ment regulation. So— 

“Labor—please stop your strikes. Manage- 
ment—please pay your employee a higher 
wage, remember he is your best customer. 
Government—trust us, don’t regulate Us. 
We'll hold the line—voluntarily. 

“Please, everybody, get together and let 
me make my zippers.” 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 1085) for 
the relief of Mrs. Celia Ellen Ashcraft. 

The message also announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendment 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 2223) for 
the relief of Catherine Bode; asked a 
conference with the Senate on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses there- 
on, and that Mr. McGeHee, Mr. Morri- 
SON, and Mr. PITTENGER were appointed 
managers on the part of the House at 
the conference. 

The message further announced that 
the House had disagreed to the amend- 
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ment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
. 9967) for the relief of Harriet Townsend 
Bottomley; asked a conference with the 
Senate on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and that Mr. 
McGeHee, Mr. KeocH, and Mr. Case of 
New Jersey were appointed managers on 
the part of the House at the conference. 

The message also announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendment 
of the Senate to the bill CH. R. 2487) for 
the relief of Mrs. S. P. Burton; asked a 
conference with the Senate on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses there- 
on, and that Mr. McGenesr, Mr. Comes, 
and Mr. JENNINGS Were appointed man- 
agers on the part of the House at the 
conference. 


APPEAL FROM DECISION OF THE CHAIR 
ON CLOTURE MOTION 


The Senate resumed consideration of 
the appeal of Mr. BarKuey. from the de- 
cision of the Chair sustaining the point 
of order of Mr. Russett that, under the 
rule, the presentation of the cloture 
motion on the FEPC bill was not in order. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I am 
glad the distinguished Senator from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. Gurrey] stated what 
was really behind this measure. -He 
stated that social equality was not an 
issue; yet he admitted that the bill 
would establish certain practices which 
were aimed at bringing about social 
equality in this country. Behind the 
bill, Mr. President, there is not only an 
attempt to bring about social equality 
and racial amalgamation, but the bill it- 
self constitutes an attack upon the segre- 
gation statutes of. the Southern States. 
It exemplifies the ideology and the gov- 
ernmental philosophy of Harlem and of 
the, Bronx and is an attempt to impose 
the governmental philosophy of Harlem 
over the rest of the United States. 

The city of New York is a great city, 
but, Mr. President, the ideals, the phi- 
losophy, the idealogy of the masses of its 
people are entirely foreign to the gov- 
ernmental conceptions of the masses of 
the people who make up America, and 
the people who built America and made 
her great. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President—— 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina. 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, a point of 
oraer. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, according 
to the rules of the Senate, it is out of 
order for any Member to refer offen- 
sively to any State of the Union. To 
hold up the State of New York or any 
part of it to ridicule by comparison with 
other States or with the people of other 
States is offensive and in violation of the 
rule. I should like to have a ruling upon 
the point of order. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Chair rules that what the 
Senator from Mississippi said, properly 
construed, is not offensive to the State 
of New York. The Chair is aware that 
there is such a rule, but the Chair holds 
that it has not been violated by the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi. 


* 
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Mr. EASTLAND. Of course, Mr, 
President, I have not said anything of- 
fensive to the State of New York. The 
Philosophy of this bill is backed, as I 
believe the distinguished Senator from 
New York has stated, by the people of 
his State, and I submit that that is all I 
have said in this instance. But I may 
say that the Members of the southern 
delegation in Congress are charged with 
being Fascists and are being ridiculed. 
I saw an article to that effect today, writ- 
ten by I. F. Stone. We are being ridi- 
culed by individuals such as he at a 
time when the South, Mr. President, is 
standing for Americanism as against 
communism, when we are trying to pro- 
tect our country, when we are trying to 
preserve the future of our country so as 
to hand down to our children and our 
children’s children the kind of country 
we love and the kind of country we have 
helped create. 

Mr. President, before going into the 
jurisprudence of this bill as compared to 
that of Soviet Russia, I should like to call 
attention to two of the provisions of the 
bill. On page 10, line 9, appears this 
provision: 

Such attendance of witnesses and the pro- 
duction of such evidence may be required 
from any place in the United States or any 
Territory or possession thereof. 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, before 
the Senator from Mississippi leaves the 
subject he was discussing, will he permit 
me to interpolate a few words? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Georgia. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, the 
Senator has mentioned the fact that the 
real issues involved in this bill have not 
been submitted to the American people; 
that the issues involved in this contro- 
versy have, in some cases, been deliber- 
ately misrepresented. For example, 
Time, a magazine of very wide circula- 
tion, holding itself out as being reliable 
in the information it carries, denomi- 
nated the opposition to this bill as an 
effort on the part of southern Senators 
to prevent the Negro population receiving 
any increase in their wages. Of course, 
the Senator knows that such a statement, 
from whatever source it might come, is 
wholly false. . 

One of the proponents of the bill on 
the floor of the Senate today states the 
real purpose which is back of the meas- 
ure. When the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania {[Mr. Gurrey] states that he is for 
this bill because it vests a Federal bureau 
with the power to strike down any idea of 
the separation of the races in any of the 
relations of life he states one real reason 
for the opposition of those of us who are 
opposing the bill. We know, even though 
that knowledge cannot be carried to the 
people of the Nation generally, that this 
bill is designed to undertake to force so- 
cial equality, miscegenation of the races, 
amalgamation of the races and eventu- 
ally a mongrel American race. We know 
that that is the primary purpose back of 
the bill. 

Some proponents of the bill denounce 
us and in one breath say that we wish 
to deny equal economic opportunities, 
and in the next breath say that they 
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think the mere fact that in a given estab- 
lishment separate toilet facilities, al- 
though identical in character, are pro- 
vided for the white man and for the black 
man is a discriminatory practice, and 
that if this practice is not eliminated 
everywhere in the United States the 
owners of the enterprises ought to be put 
in jail. Not only would the owners of 
such enterprises be put in jail but under 
the terms of the bill if the employees 
within a plant objected to having sepa- 
rate eating facilities or toilet facilities 
for the races, the mere fact that the 
owner did not discharge the employees 
of his plant who so objected would sub- 
ject him to a sentence in jail and to all 
the harassments and punishments the 
bill devises. 

Mr. President, there has never been a 
greater fraud perpetrated upon the 
American people than the deliberate at- 
tempt that has been made to create the 
impression that we are opposing eco- 
nomic equaiity in fighting this bill. 
Those who drew the bill, those who gave 
it life, end those who gave the distorted 
news to the American people know that 
the main rurpose back of this measwie 
is to make of it a force bill, to break 
down the segregation of the races which 
we have found essential to harmonious 
life in the Southern States. 

They have done it here already in all 
of the departments in Washington. In 
the name of fairness they have in the 
District of Columbia demanded and ob- 
tained the employment of twice as many 
colored people in the departments of 
Government as the total proportion of 
colored popuiation bears to the whole 
population of these United States. They 
have gone into the departments of 
Washington and have changed customs 
which have prevailed under Republican 
administrations and under Democratic 
administrations, which provided some 
little measure of separation of the races 
in the more intimate affairs of life. 
Then some individuals pillory us on every 
radio, in practically every press column, 
as opposing a bill to prevent discrimina- 
tion, when we are merely fighting to sus- 
tain in our country a way of life which 
both the white man and the black man 
approve as being essential to harmony 
in racial relations in the South. 

Mr. President, it is simple enough to 
sit in the cloistered halls on some campus 
in the East or in some great law office in 
an eastern city or in a western city 
where a Negro is not seen more than 
once every 2 months, and solve all these 
problems when dealing with them in the 
abstract. In my State, which has the 
largest Negro population of any State in 
the Union, which has 46 counties in 
which the colored people greatly out- 
number the white people, we have a little 
different slant on these matters. Men 
of good faith, both white and black, have 
worked tirelessly in the South in the 80 
years since the great tragedy of the War 
Between the States, to formulate a pat- 
tern of relationships between the races 
which would be fair to all. We have 
made our blunders, but through a process 
of trial and error we have made great 
progress. 
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Not satisfied with our pattern of life, 
the proponents c‘ the bill seek to create 
a monumental Federal agency with vast 
powers, greater than those of any other 
agency ever previously contemplated, to 
strike down that pattern and, whether 
the people of the Southern States wish 
it or not, to compel them to accept the 
views of those in other sections in regard 
to segregation. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The Senator means 
the views of Harlem. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I have never consid- 
ered segregation any more of a dis- 
crimination against the Negro than it 
is against the white man. I have never 
been able to understand the monumen- 
tal inferiority complex which causes the 
proponents of the bill to take this posi- 
tion. For my part I would not consider 
it a discrimination against me—I have 
too much personal pride—if the finest 
restaurant in the city of Washington had 
a Sign cn it “For Negroes only.” I would 
never think of devising ways and means 
of crashing into that restaurant, where 
I was not wanted; and I cannot under- 
stand the mental attitude of those who 
would. 

Whatever may be the pretense here, 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Gourrey] let the cat out of the bag in 
answer to certain questions when he 
practically admitted that the purpose in 
creating this powerful agency is to force 
us, in the departments of government, in 
the smallest enterprises, in all our plants, 
all cur offices, and all our stores em- 
ploying more than 6 persons, to accept 
the views of a radical board as to what 
is unfair and discriminatory employment 
practice. 

Mr. President, I shall not trespass fur- 
ther upon the time of the Senator from 
Mississippi. In my own time I propose 
to discuss a number of rulings of the 
limited Committee on Fair Employment 
Practice which has been in existence, to 
supplement the admission of the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania that the purpose 
is not economic equality, but to force the 
acceptance of certain ideas of social life 
in this country, and eventually to see 
that the white race of this land of ours 
is mongrelized with a minority race, the 
colored race. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, the 
distinguished Senator from Georgia 
made reference to a quotation from Time 
Magazine. The article declared that 
the issue in this contest is that the op- 
ponents of the bill are against adequate 
wages for the Negro in the South. That 
statement is a fraud and a falsehood. 
Mr. President, today the highest wage 
scales in the United States are those of 
cotton pickers in the fields of the South. 
In the South today we have the highest 
wage scale in the country. 

This bili does not involve economic 
equality. It involves social equality. 
Let us be frank about it. There is an 
attempt to tear down the social insti- 
tutions of the South, institutions which 
protect the racial integrity of both races; 
and it is proposed to mongrelize them. 
There is behind this whole program a 
plan to have sent to the Senate of the 
United States a different type of men to 
represent the Southern States so that 
this country may be made over into a 
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Marxist state. The southern delegation 
in the United States Senate is now stand- 
ing between the people of the country 
and Marxism. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Apropos of the 
question just discussed by the distin- 
guished Senator from Georgia {Mr. Rus- 
SELL| and the Senator from Mississippi, 
I should like to read a few paragraphs 
from an editorial of Saturday, February 
2, 1945, entitled “The Battle of the Cen- 
tury,” publishea in the Pittsburgh Cour- 
ier, which is a newspaper owned and pub- 
lished by some colored folk. The edi- 
torial reads in part as follows: 

The current struggle in the United States 
Senate over the Fair Employment Practice 
Commission is, from the viewpoint of the 
long struggle to make this a democratic coun- 
try, the battle of the century. 

Not since the fight to pass the Civil War 
amendments to the Federal Constitution has 
there been such a clear-cut fight against 
feudalism, racism, and reaction. 


The editorial further states: 


As was to be expected the Southern oligar- 
chy, through its one-party representatives, is 
lined up 100 percent against any considera- 
tion of a Fair Employment Practice Com- 
mission on a permanent basis, just as it has 
stood unanimously against any legislation 
designed to break down the color bar in this 
country. 


This paragraph states the issue: 

Many years ago a Southern white writer 
succinctly stated the issue: that if Negroes 
gained economic equality, they could not be 
long denied political equality. and if these 
two qualities were achieved, complete social 
equality would not be far off, hence it was 
absolutely essential that they be prevented 
from gaining economic equality, lest the 
whole racial structure of southern life be de- 
stroyed and the tides of life flow together. 


There in a few words the issue is 
stated. Before this debate is over I pro- 
pose to show what happened to the civ- 
ilizations of Egypt, India, Haiti, and 
South America, and what has happened 
in Harlem, showing what mongreliza- 
tion will do to a nation, and what it will 
do to our country if we enact legislation 
of this kind, which would lead to social 
equality. I am convinced that political 
equality will lead to social equality. 

Mr. EASTLAND. There is no doubt 
about it. 

Mr. ELLENDER. It will lead to social 
equality, which will result in the deg- 
radation of our race. I expect to prove 
that historically when the time comes. 

I thank the Senator for yielding. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to leave the city for a week or two. 
I should like to know how long the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana expects to speak. 

Mr. ELLENDER. During the debate 
on the antilynching bill I had the priv- 
ilege of occupying this floor for 11 suc- 
cessive days. Of course, I have grown 
a little older, but I think I can do as well, 
and perhaps better. I do not wish to 
boast as to whatIam able todo. Before 
the debate started I made the statement 
that, so far as I was concerned, I would 
talk as long as God gave me breath; and 
that statement still stands. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I hope the Senator 
will speak until I return. When the 
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time comes, I shall be glad to yield to 
the Senator for that purpose. 

Mr. President, I read from page 10 of 
the bill, which provides that the attend. 
ance of witnesses and the production of 
evidence may be required from any place 
in the United States or any Territory 
thereof. 

Subparagraph (2) of section 3 pro. 
vides that it shall be an unfair employ- 
ment practice for any employer— 

(2) to discharge any person from employ. 
ment because of such person's race, creed, 
color, national origin, or ancestry. 


It is admitted that if the bill is enacted, 
when a member of a minority group is 
discharged from employment a com- 
plaint may be brought under that pro- 
vision of section 3. Great numbers of 
complaints without merit would be made. 

Under the provisions of section 11, on 
page 10, when a complaint is filed, even 
though it may have no merit, the re- 
spondent may be brought from Hawaii 
to New York City. He may be called 
away from his home, his business, and 
his family, and be forced to travel 1,000 
miles to a hearing. -We al] know that 
such proceedings are slow-moving, and 
that many delays are involved. A per- 
son may be brought a thousand miles to 
one hearing and forced to go across the 
country to another. Is that the Amer- 
ican system? In civil cases in the dis- 
trict courts of the United States wit- 
nesses cannot be forced to come from 
more than 100 miles outside the district 
in which the court is held. That is 
totalitarianism, Mr. President. It is a 
destruction of the privat rights of 
American citizens. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield. 

Mr. STEWART. Under such pro- 
cedure as the Senator has described, a 
man might be taken from one side of the 
country to another without respect to the 
crossing of State lines. 

Mr. EASTLAND. And in connection 
with complaints which had no merit. 

Mr. STEWART. What is the need for 
a State? What function will States per- 
form hereafter? What is the need of 
having a State? . 

Mr. EASTLAND. None at all. 

Mr. STEWART. What would it 
amount to? 

Mr. EASTLAND. Nothing. 

Mr. STEWART. What would the 
Governor be but a mere political satrap? 
What would a State be, other than a 
mere province? What would be the need 
of having States? 

Mr. EASTLAND. A State would not 
even be a province. 

Mr. STEWART. Under the Senator's 
construction of the proposed law, and 
the things that could be done under it 
by the Commission which would be ap- 
pointed, as I understand, if the Commis- 
sion so desired, it could prepare a case 
against a man in California, through in- 
vestigators whom it would send there for 
that purpose. A trial might be held in 
the city of Washington, where the Com- 
mission might sit, and the accused per- 
son would be forced to come all the way 
across the continent to attend the trial 
at Washington. 
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Mr. EASTLAND. Certainly; and he 
might then be forced to go to another 
hearing, perhaps in St. Louis, or to as 
many hearings as the Commission might 
wish to hold. 

Mr. STEWART. Would the defendant 
have any access to the court by way of 
appeal? 

Mr. EASTLAND. None at all. The 
authority of the Commission would be 
greater than the authority of a court 
under the Russian system. Under the 
Communist system, which I was discuss- 
ing yesterday, and shall continue to dis- 
suss in a moment, the calling of a witness 
for either the prosecution or the defend- 
ant is within the discretion of the court. 
But in this case it would be mandatory, 
and a man could be forced to travel thou- 
sands of miles away from his family, his 
home, and his business, to answer a pic- 
ayunish complaint made by a mongrel 
Communist bureaucrat. 

Mr. President, I invite the attention of 
the Senate to the language on page 13 of 
the bill. Section 14 reads as follows: 

Sec. 14. Any person who shall willfully re- 
sist, prevent, impede, or interfere with any 
member of the Commission or any of its ref- 
erees, agents, or agencies, in the performance 
of duties pursuant to this act, shall be pun- 
ished by a fine of not more than $5,000 or by 
imprisonment for not more than one year, 
or both. 


Under that section if any person inter- 
feres with an agent of the Commission in 
what the agent conceives to be his duty 
under the act, he is liable to punishment 
by a fine of not more than $5,000 or by 
imprisonment in the penitentiary for not 
more than 1 year. 

Here is a section which shows that the 
Commission could go to the place of busi- 
ness of an individual, examine his books, 
examine his records, and make copies 
thereof, Mr. President, I maintain that 
beyond peradventure of doubt that pro- 
vision is rotten and because of it alone 
this bill is a monstrous thing. 

Let me read the fourth amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States: 

The right of the people to be secure in their 
persons, houses, papers, and effects against 
unreasonable searches and seizures, shall not 
be violated, and no warrants shall issue, but 
upon probable cause, supported by oath or 
affirmation, and particularly describing the 


place to be searched, and the persons or 
things to be seized. 


If a citizen of this country were to 

stand on his rights under the American 
Constitution and were to say, “You have 
no Warrant; you have no probable cause 
to search my books. I forbid you to do it. 
Tam an American citizen, and the Con- 
stitution gives me the right to refuse,” 
yet he could be indicted, called into 
court, and placed in the Federal peni- 
tentiary and fined $5,000, within the dis- 
cretion of the judge. 
Mr, President, I submit that is totali- 
‘arianism, that is destruction of the 
tights of individual American citizens, in 
line with the Communist philosophy 
which has invaded this country. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

, The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
YOHNSTON Of South Carolina in the 
clair), Does the Senator from Missis- 
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sippi yield to the Senator from Ten- 
nessee? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield. 

Mr. STEWART. The Senator was 
referring to some of the penalties pro- 
vided for by the bill. Will he repeat 
them? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I read section 14, 
on page 13, of the bill: 

WILLFUL INTERFERENCE WITH COMMISSION 

AGENTS 

Sec. 14. Any person who shall willfully 
resist, prevent, impede, or interfere with any 
member of the Commission or any of its 
referees, agents, or agencies in the perform- 
ance of duties pursuant to this act chall 
be punished by a fine of not more than $5,000 


or by imprisonment for not more than 1 year, 
or both. 


Mr. STEWART. How would the im- 
prisonment and fine be imposed? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I judge by indict- 
ment and by trial in a United States 
district court. 

Mr. STEWART. 
posed by a court? 

Mr. EASTLAND. Of course. 

Mr. STEWART. That would be tak- 
ing some authority away from the Com- 
mission; would it not? 

Mr. EASTLAND. Yes; but if an in- 
dividual were to interfere with the right, 
under the bill, of one of the Commis- 
sion’s agents, he would be indicted for 
a misdemeanor and would be tried in a 
United States district court, and would 
be punished, if found guilty. 

Mr. STEWART. The Commission 
would have powers as set out from time 
to time in the bill—powers which are 
practically equivalent to the rights of a 
court in a criminal case; are they not? 

Mr. EASTLAND. That is true. 

Mr. STEWART. I wish to read sec- 
tion 9, beginning on page 6, of the bill: 

LOCATION OF OFFICES 

Sec. 9. The Commission shall hold its ses- 
sions in the District of Columbia and at such 
other places as it may designate. The Com- 
mission may, by one or more of its members 
or by such referees, agents, or agencies as it 
may designate, prosecute any inquiry or con- 
duct any hearing necessary to its functions 
in any part of the United States or any Ter- 
ritory or insular possession thereof. 


Mr. EASTLAND. That is in connec- 
tion with employment practices. 

Mr. STEWART. It applies to any of 
the Commission’s functions; does it not? 

Mr. EASTLAND. Yes. 

Mr. STEWART. I read further: 
PROHIBITION OF UNFAIR EMPLOYMENT PRACTICES 

Sec. 10. (a) The Commission is empowered 
as herein provided to prohibit any person 
from erigaging in any unfair employment 
practices within the scope of this act. 


They would be im- 


Suppose a man were to violate some of 
the provisions of the bill, and thus be- 
come subject to a charge of unfair prac- 
tice; what then would be the modus 
operandi of the Commission? 

Mr. EASTLAND. The Commission 
then would investigate and would issue 
a cease-and-desist order or an order to 
reinstate the employee or employees. If 
the employer failed to obey the order, 
he would be cited for contempt in a 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals, 
and the court would hear the case on the 
basis of the record and would be bound 


‘may guess at. 
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by the Commission’s findings of fact, re- 
gardless of whether there was any evi- 
dence at all, either competent or in- 
competent, to sustain the judgment of 
the Commission. 

Mr. STEWART. Under this bill the 
circuit court would be bound, would it 
not, to impose upon the firm or individual 
the Commission had investigated, a fine 
or sentence for contempt of court? 

Mr. EASTLAND. That is correct. 

Mr. STEWART. How long could the 
defendant be kept in jail? 

Mr. EASTLAND. Indefinitely—as long 
as in the opinion of the court it would 
take to purge him of the contempt. 

Mr. STEWART. Does the Senator 
think that the sweeping powers and au- 
thority proposed to be given this Com- 
mission would violate the Constitution 
of the United States, particularly the 
fourth and sixth amendments to the 
Constitution? 

Mr. EASTLAND. Of course, they 
would violate the Constitution. But does 
not the Senator know that it is just a 
bluff held over the heads of the Ameri- 
can people to make them acquiesce in the 
denial of their rights? 

Mr.STEWART. What is the Senator's 
construction of the provisions set forth 
in section 1 which refers to the declara- 
tion of policy and states that certain 
practices which are referred to therein 
adversely affect commerce—in other 
words, iaterstate commerce? 

Mr. EASTLAND. Today, in the United 
States, interstate commerce means any- 
thing that our present Supreme Court 
The distinguished Sena- 
tor from Tennessee knows how I feel 
about that court, and I am certain that 
my feelings are shared by the distin- 
guished Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. President, here is what is behind 
this bill: As the Senator stated so well 
yesterday, this whole thing is an attempt 
to brins about racial amalgamation in 
this country, and to bring it about under 
the guise of fostering economic equality. 
Everyone believes in economic equality. 
Economic equality is practised in the 
South today. But those who back the 
bill realize that if they could destroy the 
social institutions of the South, then 
they could send to the Senate of the 
United States from the Southern States 
men who would acquiesce in legislation 
which would destroy our country. I 
submit that I do not wish to see the 
South in the control of the crowd which 
today rules a great many States north 
of the Mason and Dixon’s line and along 
the Atlantic seaboard. That is one of 
the issues involved in this matter. Let 
us be frank about it. 


Mr. STEWART. Before I take my 
seat I should like to read the seventh 
amendment to the Constitution, merely 


for purposes of comparison: 

In suits at common law, where the value 
in controversy shall exceed twenty dollars, 
the right of trial by jury shall be preserved, 
and no fact tried by jury shall be otherwise 
reexamined in any court of the United States, 
than according to the rules of the common 
law. 


Mr. EASTLAND. Yes. 
Mr. STEWART. Of course, that ap- 
plies to the common law alone. 
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But the absurdity of the proposals of 
the bill are to be seen by the comparison. 
This bill, as the Senator from Mississippi 
has well stated, would take away practi- 
cally every bit and vestige of right which 
a man has to control his own property 
or contro] the operation of his own busi- 
ness, to manage his own firm, if he em- 
ployed. more than six persons, and yet 
suit could not be brought against him at 
common law, if he owed the person 
bringing the suit as much as $20, unless 
he had the right to have the case tried 
before a juryinacourt. However, rights 
worth perhaps a thousand times as much 
as $20 could be flouted by the Commis- 
sion set up under this pernicious piece of 
legislation, Senate bill 101. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, as I 
shall tell the Senator from Tennessee in 
a moment, the procedure of trial by men 
who would serve as judges, and their 
qualifications and their powers to con- 
duct a trial, as provided by the bill, are 
identical with those provided under the 
system in vogue in Soviet Russia. It is 
absolutely uncanny how similar the pro- 
visions of this bill are to those of the 
Soviet system. Seemingly it must have 
been written so as to conform to the 
Communist system. I intend to show 
that. I have the Russian Code on my 
desk, and what I have just stated can be 
shown conclusively, beyond peradven- 
ture of doubt. But the people of this 
country do not realize that communism 
is behind this move. 

Mr. STEWART. I should like to ob- 
serve, if the Senator will permit me, that 
the United States of America is the last 
Nation on the face of the earth where 
humanity has any rights at all which are 
respected or which have been respected 
in the past, and I state that if this bill 
is passed it will be the beginning of the 
everlasting, eternal end of democracy 
here, and we in the United States will 
confront the same conditions which now 
face the people of other lands. 

It is the beginning of what has taken 
place in other lands. It is the beginning 
of what has been used in the past to de- 
stroy every form of free government 
‘tyhich history records. It is the begin- 
ning of that which will take away from 
humanity every vestige of the liberties 
which it may now have, including the 
right to worship God according to the 
conscience of the individual. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The Senator is ab- 
solutely correct. 

Mr. STEWART. The Senator cannot 
cite a single instance in the United States 
of a person having been denied the right 
to worship according to his choice of 
religion. 

Mr. EASTLAND. One of the primary 
objectives of communism is the destruc- 
tion of the Christian religion. As the 
Senator has said, if the pending bill 
should become law we would continue to 
drift. I contend that the drift which 
has already taken place in America must 
be arrested. 

Mr. STEWART. Under the seventh 
amendment to the Constitution a very 
important protection is afforded every 
American citizen. If, for example, a 
man unlawfully takes $20 from some- 
one else, he has a right to have a trial 
by jury. Yet, under the pending bill, 
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everything which the accused might 
possess could be taken away from him. 
I wonder if the Senator has given con- 
sideration to the question of whether, if 
the pending bill becomes law, the accused 
might have even as much as $20 left 
after his entire business had perhaps 
been destroyed, and he had been denied 
the right of a trial by jury. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, from 
what I have read about the Russian 
system, by enacting into law the pend- 
ing bill, we would be installing a similar 
system of procedure in the United States. 
As the Senator from Tennessee knows, 
the jurisdiction of the proposed agency 
would be very wide. If the agency were 
once established and it began to set up 
rules, it would increase considerably its 
jurisdiction. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, when 
the distinguished Senator from Missis- 
sippi discusses the laws which now exist 
in Russia, as he said he would do, I won- 
der if he will state whether or not he has 
been able to find anything touching upon 
this point: In section 11 of the bill, on 
page 11, unique language may be dis- 
covered. I should like to have the Sen- 
ator’s view with regard to it. I under- 
stand that under our present laws, when 
a person is called before any kind of an 
investigatory body, whether it be a grand 
jury or some other body, he has the right 
to refuse to answer certain questions, 
particularly if by answering them he 
may later be prosecuted for a crime. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I am 
sorry that I was unable to follow the 
Senator, but my attention was tempo- 
rarily diverted. May I ask him to restate 
his question? 

Mr. ELLENDER. There is a provision 
in the Constitution which gives an ac- 
cused the right to refuse to answer a par- 
ticular kind of question, such as, for 
example, a question which might in- 
criminate him. I wish to quote from 
the bill, paragraph (c) of section 11: 

(c) No person shall be excused from at- 
tending and testifying or from producing 
books, records, correspondence, documents, 
or other evidence in obedience to the sub- 
pena of the Commission, on the ground that 
the testimony or evidence required of him 
may tend to incriminate him or subject him 
to a penalty or forfeiture, but no individual 
shall be prosecuted or subjected to any pen- 
alty or forfeiture for or on account of any 
transaction, matter, or thing concerning 
which he is compelled, after having claimed 
his privilege against self-incrimination, to 
testify or produce evidence, except that such 
individual so testifying shall not be exempt 
from prosecution and punishment for per- 
jury committed in so testifying. 


I wish the Senator would spend some 
time in telling us what, in his mind, 
prompted such language. Was it an at- 
tempt further to take away the rights 
and privileges of the individual, as the 
entire bill apparently seeks to do? 

Mr. EASTLAND. Certainly that was 
the object in view, and it is very evi- 
dent. 

Mr. President, I have stated that I 
would discuss the Russian system of juris- 
prudence. I discussed it at some length 
yesterday. I now quote from the synop- 
sis of the Russian system from which 
I read yesterday. The synopsis was 
compiled by a very prominent American 
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public office holder who graduated fro, 
the University of Moscow, and knows 2: 
first hand the system of dence 
now in effect in the Union of Soviet sp 
cialist Republics. I read: 

A judicial officer who does not necessarily 
have to have legal training, has free hancs 
in summoning and examining witnesses ang 
documents, no matter to whom they may 


belong. 


Mr. President, where do we find a sim- 
ilar provision in America. We find it 
in Senate bill 101 which proposes to giye 
to a governmental agency very broad 
authority. After a complaint has been 
made, a representative of the Commis- 
sion could interview any witnesses he 
might desire, put them under oath, cross 
examine them, and have access to ali 
the records and documents which he 
might desire to examine. The provision 
of the bill covering that matter was taken 
bodily from the Code of Russian juris- 
prudence, a copy of which I now hold 
in my hand. 

I go further. After the facts in the 
case have been established to the satis- 
faction of the investigator, an indict- 
ment may follow. I read further from 
the statement with regard to Russian 
jurisprudence: 

And then the district attorney looks over 
the case and formulates the final indict- 
ment, or approves of recommendations of 
the examining official. 


That is what would happen under the 
pending bill. Under the Russian system 
investigators from an administrative 
branch of the Government examine 
whatever witnesses they may desire to 
examine. They have access to All the 
records and documents which they may 
desire to bring under their scrutiny, and 
then they may make a recommendation 
of indictment to a higher official. The 
same system would be used under the 
pending bill. After the examination has 
been completed a recommendation would 
then come to the city of Washington, 
and there the Commission would make 
up the charges. Mr. President, I point 
out that the system provided for in the 
pending bill was lifted bodily from the 
Code of Soviet Russia. 

I continue reading: 

The person suspected does not know what 
were the testimonies of witnesses examined. 


That is what we find in the pending 
bill—no knowledge being given to the in- 
dividual at first hand of what he must 
face. 

It is entirely within the discretion in Rus- 
sia of the examining official to let the ac- 
cused know the contents of the evidence 
against him. 


Mr. President, we are asked to place 
our stamp of approval upon a similar 
procedure to be used in this country. We 
are asked to follow a procedure which 
now exists in Russia in connection with 
a criminal trial. We are asked to follow 
the Russian procedure in connection with 
an accused person who has not even been 
found to be guilty of a crime. I submit 
that there never was a more hideous bill 
introduced in the Congress of the United 
States than is the measure which we are 
now considering. 

I read further from the system of pro- 
cedure in effect in communistic Russia. 
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Here is the make-up of the Russian 
court: 

The court is composed of a professional 
judge— 

Just like the professional examiner the 
FEPC sends out— 
who, again, is not necessarily trained in the 
law. 

Exactly as in the case of an examining 
official under the bill. An examiner is 
sent out. There is no requirement in the 
bill that he must be trained in the law. 
I read further from the Russian system: 

He is professional in the sense that judge- 
ship is full-time judgeship, for which he 
is paid. 

That is the identical system we are 
asked to adopt under the bill, sending out 
full-time examiners. 

The Soviet statute does not set up any 
educational or legal qualifications for judge- 
ship. 


In the bill there are no educational or 
legal qualifications set up for a trial ex- 
aminer under the FEPC. The whole 
thing is mimicking Russia, mimicking 
eastern Europe and destroying the 
American system of justice. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi yield to the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. The _ Senator is 
making a very able argument to show 
the type of discrimination which would 
befall the American businessman and 
worker if the bill as written should be- 
come law. The Senator mentioned the 
fact that no qualifications are provided 
for examiners. I should like to ask the 
Senator whether or not he thinks that 
under the language used in the bill, in 
which the word “person” is employed, 
aliens could be used as examiners? 

Mr. EASTLAND, Of course aliens 
could be used as examiners, and the bill 
gives them a preference in employment 
over veterans, and over other citizens 
of the United States. 

As I stated yesterday, more than 800,- 
600 aliens have come to the United 
States since the beginning of World 
War II, and one of the principal reasons 
for the pending bill is the purpose to 
set up an employment agency to give 
them a preference in employment over 
men who have shed their blood and 
offered their lives in defense of their 
country. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Will 
yield further? 

Mr, EASTLAND, I shall be glad to 
yield, but I desire to show the distin- 
guished Senator from South Carolina 
how peculiarly and how adroitly and 
how intelligently section 3 of the bill is 
drawn. It provides: 

It shall be an unfair employment practice 
for any employer within the scope of this 
act— 

(1) to refuse to hire any person because of 


such person’s race, creed, color, national 
origin, or ancestry, 


Not “any citizen of the United States,” 
but “any person.” An alien, an enemy 
of this country, would have a preference 
over @ man who carries on his breast 


the Senator 
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medals of honor for valor upon the 
battlefield. I ask, Is it just, is it fair, 
is it right, that aliens and members of 
minority groups, should have a pref- 
erence in employment over the great 
masses of people who make up America, 
who built America, and who made Amer- 
ica strong? 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. The distinguished 
Senator from Mississippi has very care- 
fully read and studied the bill. I should 
like to ask him whether he noticed any- 
where in the bill provision for veterans’ 
preference. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The bill actually re- 
peals the GI bill of rights, under which 
veterans have preference in employment, 
when a veteran applies for the same job 
sought by a member of a minority group. 
I should like to know what these groups 
have done to earn a preference in em- 
ployment. Why should they be per- 
mitted to profit from discrimination 
against the veterans of this war in the 
matter of jobs after the war? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I should like to ask 
the Senator whether it is not a fact that 
one section of the bill requires that all 
thease who have been employed by the 
FEPC for the last 2 years, during the war, 
shall be immediately transferred, with- 
out further ado, to the new Commission? 

Mr. EASTLAND. That is an unheard 
of provision, and I say to the distin- 
guished Senator from South Carolina, 
after seeing a list of those employees, and 
knowing who they are, I think it would 
be a most monstrous thing for the Senate 
of the United States to approve this biil 
with that provision in it, and to let a 
crowd of mongrels, a crowd of Commu- 
nists, take control of the economic and 
business life of our country. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Will the Senator 
further yield? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Is it not a fact that 
many of those who during the recent try- 
ing days have come to this country from 
the continent of Europe, or from the 
Orient, came here with various types of 
passports, and in some instances, secured 
entry into this country in mysterious 
Ways, even to the extent of being smug- 
gled in? 

Mr. EASTLAND. There is no doubt 
about that. 

Mr. MAYBANK. There are numbers 
of such aliens. 

Mr. EASTLAND. That is true. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Is it not a fact that 
the records of the Treasury Department 
show that these aliens were liable to the 
payment of taxes on some $6,000,000,000 
of income? 

Mr. EASTLAND. Yes. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Ishould like to have 
the Senator, if he would care to do so, 
discuss that situation for a few moments, 
and tell me why these aliens were allowed 
to enter this country, and, before any- 
thing was done about it, were allowed to 
accumulate $6,000,000,000 of income 
without paying the taxes due this coun- 
try, when everyone else was paying his 
taxes. By that I do not mean to criti- 
cize the Secretary of the Treasury in the 
slightest. 
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Mr, EASTLAND. If he is responsible, 
he should be criticized. 

Mr. MAYBANK. He is not responsible, 
because Secretary Vinson has been doing 
everything he could to cure that situa- 
tion, and we in the Senate have been 
assured that the money will be collected 
before the aliens leave. I have been try- 
ing to find out who is responsible. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The Senator from 
South Carolina has done remarkable 
work, and the people of the country are 
certainly indebted to him for the fight 
he has made to make the incomes of 
those people subject to taxes, whereby 
they must pay their share to support the 
Government which gives them asylum 
and sanctuary. They are here, and they 
should be treated right, of course, but 
why should they have preferential treat- 
ment over the citizens of this country, 
be they white, black, red, yellow, or what- 
ever their color, and why should they 
have preferential treatment over the vet- 
eran who has been on the firing line? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I thank the Senator 
for the kind remarks he has made, but 
I wish to pay my tribute to the present 
distinguished Secretary of the Treasury, 
Mr. Vinson, and also the collector of 
internal revenue and others, who are 
going after these aliens to make them 
pay the proper taxes on the $6,000,000,- 
000 they have accumulated while living 
in this country. The records show they 
owe taxes on that amount of money they 
made in New York. How much they 
have in cash boxes and how much they 
have in their pockets no one knows. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator. A great many bills are 
pending in Congress to tear down our 
immigration laws, to eat away the quota 
system. In my judgment, there is a con- 
certed attempt to destroy the quota sys- 
tem piecemeal and to create new quotas. 

Most of these bills pass the House of 
Representatives and come to the Sen- 
ate, where they are referred to the Sen- 
ate Committee on Immigration. They 
zo to a subcommittee of which the dis- 
tinguished Senator from South Carolina 
and the Senator from Mississippi are 
members. There they rest and there 
they sleep, and I think the people of the 
country owe the distinguished Senator 
from South Carolina a great debt of 
gratitude for his fight in the committee 
to maintain inviolate the immigration 
policies of the United States. With those 
policies maintained and the defeat of 
such iniquitous bills as the one now 
pending, the United States will remain 
a country ruled by the old-line Ameri- 
can citizens. 

Mr. President, I read further from the 
statement of the Soviet statute: 

The Soviet statute does not set up any 
educational or legal qualifications for 
judgeship. 


I have already stated, and I submit 
again, that the same is true of the pend- 
ing bill. In the bill there are no educa- 
tional or legal qualifications provided 
for trial examiners. 

I read further from the statement of 
the Soviet Code: 

Side by side with the professional judge 
are sitting two so-called pecples assessors. 
They are not professional judges, but they 
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are not the jurors. They are elected in the 
same manner as the judge, or their names 
are put on a list and they are called to serve 
in the hearing of cases, each assessor for 
10 consecutive days each year. They con- 
stitute, together with the judge, the bench 
which decides all questions, both of law 
and fact. 


Mr. President, the procedure pre- 
scribed by the Soviet Code in this further 
instance is set up in this bill. A citizen 
of the United States is called before an 
examiner who is not trained in the law, 
who is not qualified, who has no educa- 
tional or legal qualifications, and the 
examiner decides the case and makes 
recommendations. If the American cit- 
izen does not obey his decision, he is 
cited for contempt in the district court 
or in the Circuit Court of Appeals of the 
United States and can be placed in jail. 
Under this bill an American citizen does 
not have the right to trial by jury; it is 
denied him, just as it is denied in Com- 
munist Russia today. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
MAYBANK in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi yield to the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Not only does the 
bili not provide any standard of qualifi- 
cations for the investigators and inspec- 
tors who may be sent out, but it does 
not even require that they be American 
citizens. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Certainly not. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Therefore under 
this bill, if the Commission chooses to do 
so, and it may do so, and it has the power 
to do so if the bill is enacted into law, 
it could select an alien, one who owes 
no alliance to this Government whatso- 
ever, to make investigation, to make the 
seizure or the search or demand the rec- 
ords of any businessman who employs 
more than six persons. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Just as is done in 
Russia. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. And make a report 
to the Commission for its decision and 
action. Is that not correct? 

Mr. EASTLAND. That is exactly cor- 
rect. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Does not the Sena- 
tor agree with me that it will be a physi- 
cal and human impossibility for the Com- 
mission, as constituted under this bill, if 
it is set up, personally to review and con- 
sider the reports made by the several in- 
vestigators and inspectors, and that, 
therefore, in many, many instances—I 
should say in most cases—it would sim- 
ply be a routine matter of approving and 
adopting whatever report might be made 
by the investigator? 

Mr. EASTLAND. That is certainly 
correct. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. ‘Therefore, the 
American citizen’s liberty, his rights of 
property, his constitutional rights, all 
that he has guaranteed to him under the 
Constitution, all the rights he has in con- 
nection with the pursuit of life, liberty, 
and happiness are taken away from him. 
In other words, his constitutional rights 
are subjugated to the will of a Commis- 
sion, which in turn is guided and influ- 
enced in its decision and in the orders it 
will make by the report of an investi- 
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gator who is required to possess no quali- 
fications, not even citizenship in the 
United States. _ 

Mr. EASTLAND. The Senator is ex- 
actly correct. 

Mr. President, let us follow the Rus- 
sian system further and see how the bill 
fits the picture. The venue of a criminal 
prosecution in the United States must be 
where the crime occurs. I think that is 
the universal practice in the State courts 
as it is in the courts of the United States. 
The venue of the action must be where 
the crime occurs. Listen to this state- 
ment as to the procedure in Russia. I 
quote the Russian jurisprudence: 

The case may be tried by the court of the 
place where the crime is committed, but if it 
is difficult to define the place where the act 
was committed it may be tried by the court 
where the prosecution was _ instituted. 
Prosecution can be instituted in whatever 
district the information was found. 


Think about that, Mr. President. A 
man can be prosecuted in Russia at 
whatever place a charge against him is 
filed. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. HILi 
in the chair). Does the Senator from 
Mississippi yield to the Senator from 
Arkansas? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. The provisions of 
the pending bill do not even afford com- 
parable protection to that given under 
the statute of Russia. Under the pend- 
ing bill, an accused person can be taken 
anywhere and tried. 

Mr. EASTLAND. That can be done 
in Russia also. That is the point I make. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. In Russia the in- 
dividual is given a measure of preference. 

Mr. EASTLAND. No. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. He is given some 
measure of preference because the code 
provides that the case “may be tried” 
by the court where the crime was com- 
mitted. It is thus left to the discretion 
of the court. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The Senator did 
not give me time to conclude. I read 
further: 

And it is not necessary that the accused 
be tried where the crime was committed. 
The case can be transferred from one area 
to another within the jurisdiction of the 
superior court. In civil cases the case can 


be tried wherever the court deems it should 
be tried. 


Under the terms of the pending bill, 
an accused person could be cited at any 
point in the United States, Hawaii, or 
Alaska, and he could be tried there. In 
Russia, if prosecution is instituted in one 
district, under the superior court the 
case may be transferred to another dis- 
trict. Under the terms of this bill, if a 
man is cited in one district, one area, or 
one city of the country, the Commission 
may transfer the case to another city. 
So far as venue of actions is concerned, 
we have here exactly the Russian system. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I appreciate the 
Senator’s further explanation. The first 
inference I drew from his statement was 
that in Russia there was some measure 
of protection of the right of a man to be 
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tried in his own jurisdiction unless ;; 
were inconvenient to do so. After the 
Senator’s further explanation and com. 
parison, it is only fair to say, and we are 
fully justified in saying, that certain}y 
the pending bill gives an American Citizen 
no more rights than are given to a citj. 
zen of Russia. 

Mr. EASTLAND. It is identically the 
Soviet system. In this country the ac. 
cused is tried near the place where the 
crime was committed. I submit, so fg; 
as the venue of actions is concerned, yn. 
der the terms of the bill, that further 
right would be swept away. 

Mr.McCLELLAN. The Senator agrees 
that it is definitely as bad as the Russian 
system. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I say that it is iden. 
tically the Russian system, and that the 
similarity between the two systems is un- 
canny. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield. 

Mr. MOORE, Apropos of the discus- 
sion and what has been said about fur- 
ther regimentation of the American peo- 
ple and subjecting them to further 
snooping into their affairs under the 
terms of the bill, I ask the Senator if he 
will yield to me so that I may place in 
the Recorp two editorials—not bearing 
on this immediate subject but bearing on 
what I consider a similar institution. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield with the un- 
derstanding that I shall not lose the floor, 
and that my rights will not be prejudiced. 

Mr. MOORE, Mr. President, both 
these editorials are from the Daily Okla- 
homan, which is published in my State. 
One of them is entitled “Our Modern 
Hercules.” It reads as follows: 


OUR MODERN HERCULES 


More than a million shirts are stored away 
in various places, but Chester Bowles, OPA 
Administrator, decrees that they can’t be 
sold, though returning servicemen are clear 
out of shirts. The ceiling price isn't the 
issue. It’s a rule some Ph. D. economist has 
worked out, that to sell higher priced shirts 
(say the $3 ones) manufacturers must pro- 
duce a comparable number of cheap ones, 
which they can’t do; so nobody gets any 
shirts. Very simple. Try it on your adding 
machine. 

Mr. Bowles, in a heroic mood to save the 
people from themselves, has taken the center 
of the stage in the three-ring cireus and re- 
fuses to get out until he has completed 4 
series of incredible labors, which make those 
of Hercules seem quite trivial. 

He conquered the boar of Erymanthus with 
one hand and has tackled the Hydra of Lerna, 
which, because it has so many heads, seems 
to be a kind of bureaucracy. He has a crew of 
Harvard graduates cleaning out the Augean 
stables. They seem to be losing ground, es 
accumulations are increasing, and Bowles 
may have to do the job himself, after all. But 
he can do it. 

Capturing the Cretan bull was compare- 
tively easy for a man of his attainmen's. 
though livestock men and packers cramped 
his style. When it came to taking away the 
girdle of Hippolyte, queen of the Amazons, 
the utmost diplomacy was required, for, after 
all, the synthetic rubber factories are pro- 
ducing a million tons a year. But he did it. 

Seizing the cattle of Geryon and bringing 
in the apples of Hesperides were right up 5's 
alley. If OPA couldn’t get ‘em, CCC and AAA 
would. 

Capturing the lion of Nemea was mere rou- 
tine, for all he needed to do was to issuc 4 
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directive, like he did to the three little Swiss 
guys of San Francisco. So also the seizing 
of the stag of Arcadia, which was done by a 
court order. Shooting the birds of Stym- 
phalus was simple, for he had a Ph. D. handy 
with a slide rule and a book of logarithms, to 
figure out the angle. Capturing the Thracian 
mares was easy to anyone accustomed to 
chasing livestock. . 

Bringing up Cerberus from the infernal 
regions posed certain unusual problems, but 
presumably he directed some of his more prac- 
tical assistants—those who used common 
sense in their procedure—to go to hell, and 
they came back with the wild dog, which, in 
the new environment, is now growing wilder 
every hour. 

Determined now to outdo Hercules and es- 
tablish an all-out Olympic record, Mr. Bowles 
proposes to repeal the law of supply and de- 
mand, all by himself, single-handed. Ladies 
and gentlemen! Watch the center ring for 
the most sensational, amazing and incredible 
feat ever performed by a human being! 
Shirtless veterans may occupy the front seats. 


The other editorial is entitled “Law of 
Supply and Demand,” and reads as fol- 
lows: 

LAW OF SUPPLY AND DEMAND 

Since OPA is trying desperately to main- 
tain its wartime control of prices indefinitely 
into peacetimes, it is about time to make 
careful examination of the theory, and deter- 
mine whether it is safe for any long-time 
program. 

Those who urge the complete abolition 
of Government price controls, as rapidly as 
such elimination can be accomplished with- 
out undue shock, do not deny that prices, 
in some cases, would go up. 

That would be a disadvantage. It might 
even produce a temporary inflation. But 
the real question is whether a failure to do 
so will not produce still more disastrous 
results. Our managed inflation is still infla- 
tion, without a doubt. 

It all goes back to the fact that the law 
of supply and demand is, and always will 
be, the most inexorable of all the economic 
laws, and no amount of artificial Govern- 
ment controls can ultimately defeat it. 

In the matter of men’s shirts, for in- 
stance, there are a million of them held 
for sale, but they can’t be sold because OPA 
has a fancy theory about making their sale 
depend upon the sale of a cheaper grade. 

If the shirts were thrown on the market 
without restriction, possibly the price would 
rise, since customers, for a while, would bid 
against each other. But the shirt manufac- 
turers would be eager to get in on the good 
prices, so they would redouble their efforts to 
produce them. After a while there would 
be an over-supply, for our modern technology 
works fast. Then the price would go down 
again—very likely lower than they are now. 
We must always remember that under mod- 
ern technology, prices normally tend to go 
down, like steel to a magnet. That is the 
very nature of the process, for it is closely 
linked with volume production in an inter- 
dependent economic chain of factors, under 
brisk competition. 

With the OPA restriction still on, however, 
the manufacturers won’t produce shirts at 
all, and general paralysis of that industry 
has set in. Ultimately it will mean drastic 
scarcity and disaster. OPA is huilding up to 
& great fall. The system just won’t work. 
We shall all have to pay through the nose 
for this folly. 

The matter of the 65-cent wage minimum 
is another illustration. 

It’s all very fine to say that every laborer 
should have at least 65 cents an hour. It 
sounds high-minded and altruistic. But in 
Practical application it won’t work because 
there are certain types of labor for which 
nO one will pay 65 cents an hour. The work 
will remain undone, or the prospective em- 
ployer will manage to do it himself. The 
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40-cent or 25-cent man, who has no skill or 
training, will be put out of a job and that 
means disaster, no matter how you look at it. 
The law of supply and demand must be re- 
spected. It will have its way, no matter how 
many artificial obstacles are put in its way. 


This is another agency which is hin- 
dering the activities of the people of the 
country, and therefore delaying recon- 
version. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The agency is very 
inflationary, because it is costing us pro- 
duction. 

Mr. MOORE. It is costing us produc- 
tion, and it is preventing production. 
Undoubtedly it is one of those things 
which is intended to discourage enter- 
prise. 

Mr, President, I have just read the bill 
which is under consideration, and it 
seems to me that it would totally destroy 
inducement of any kind for any industry 
to try to function under it. Under the 
private enterprise system, of course, pri- 
vate industry is operated for profit. I 
doubt very much whether an employer 
ever gives any consideration to the color, 
creed, or nationality of the persons he 
employs. As I understand, he employs 
them because they can make some con- 
tribution to production, on which private 
enterprise depends. 

I have consistently held, although I 
have not had very much support in my 
contention, that the OPA has been a 
hindrance to production, and is in itself 
inflationary, because it simply does not 
permit of a program which will en- 
courage production. : 

Apropos of some of the objections 
which are made to the bill under con- 
sideration, without considering what 
may have been the practice of some em- 
ployers with reference to the employ- 
ment of members of certain races or 
creeds, the bill is so destructive of the 
freedom which is needed in private en- 
terprise that it would practically destroy 
private enterprise. Whether or not that 
is the purpose of the bill, it certainly 
would have that result. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Can the Senator 
doubt that that is the purpose of the 
bill, when the procedure for punishing 
an offender, in disregard of the rights 
of an American citizen, is lifted out of the 
Russian Code? 

Mr. MOORE. I do not believe that 
there is any serious desire in the minds 
of Senators to see this bill enacted. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Does the Senator 
believe that if there were a secret vote 
the bill would receive as Many as 15 
votes? 

Mr. MOORE. I have been told by a 
Senator in whom I have great confidence 
that if there were a secret ballot it would 
not receive more than two votes. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. If that be true, if 
the consciences and hearts of represent- 
atives of the people in the Senate are not 
behind this measure, that means that it 
is self-evident that the real motive be- 
hind the presentation of it to the Senate 
is wholly and purely political. 

Mr. MOORE. Political and deceptive. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Does the Senator 
think that? 
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Mr. McCLELLAN. If the statement 
just made, that not more than 15 Sena- 
tors would vote for it if the ballot were 
secret, can be substantiated, that is what 
it means. 

Mr. EASTLAND. What are the Sena- 
tor’s views on that question? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I do not wish to 
comment on what any other Senator 
might or might not do, but I feel quite 
confident that if we could have a secret 
ballot on the bill it would not receive 
nearly as many votes as it would if the 
vote were recorded. 

Mr. MOORE. That means that all we 
are trying to do is to fool someone. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I do not say that. 

Mr. MOORE. I have not said it either. 
I am only quoting another Senator. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Let me put it this 
way: Every Member of Congress, being 
human, had some interest in trying to 
remain in office, unless he is determined 
not to run again. He may not feel such 
deep convictions against this measure 
that he cannot yield to political expedi- 
ency. But I do say that if the premise 
is correct—that not more than 15 Sena- 
tors would vote for it if we had a secret 
ballot—the only conclusion that can be 
drawn is that it is a political considera- 
tion rather than one of service to the 
general welfare of the country. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. President, I should 
like to have the Recorp show that I do 
not state that I have an opinion about 
the motives of Senators who support or 
oppose the bill. I did not state, and I do 
not now state, that I have any kKnowl- 
edge as to how many Senators would 
vote for it. I was quoting another 
Senator. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I take the same 
position. I do not know, but I say that 
if that statement can be substantiated, 
there is but one conclusion to draw. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I 
take the same position as does the distin- 
guished Senator from Arkansas. I do 
not know the sentiments of all Senators. 
However, we have all heard the state- 
ment. I do not know whether it is cor- 
rect or not. I know that there are Sen- 
ators who are sincerely for the bill. I 
know that the distinguished Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. CHaAvez!] is sin- 
cerely for it. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. And I am not asking 
the permission of the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi or the Senator from Oklahoma 
to be for it. If the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi and the Senator from Oklahoma 
are so brave and so sure of their posi- 
tion that the bill will be defeated, why do 
they not give us an opportunity to vote 
onit? They are afraid. The cowardice 
is on the side of those who would kill the 
bill through talk, through the deception 
of which the Senator from Oklahoma 
speaks, he not being for the bill. I am 
for the bill. If the Senator from Okla- 
homa is so brave and so honest, why 
does he wait for a secret ballot? Why 
does he not stand up and tell the world 
that he is against the bill? 

Mr. MOORE. Iam against it. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Iam for it. 

Mr: MOORE. That is all! right. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. And I am not asking 
the permission of the Senator from 
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Oklahoma or any other Senator to be 
for it. 

Mr. MOORE. I am not impugning 
the Senator’s motives. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. But the Senator will 
not let us vote on the bill. He does not 
dare to let us vote on it, because he 
knows that there would be more than 15 
votes in favor of it. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, we 
are protecting the Constitution of the 
United States and the American system 
of government, and this bill is not going 
to pass. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? : 

The PRESIDEILT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Mississippi yield to the 
Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Does the Senator ad- 
mit that the bill would pass if its op- 
ponents would permit us to vote upon it? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I do not admit any- 
thing. I do not say anything-— 

Mr. CHAVEZ. The Senator will not 
even admit that he is hitting against the 
Negro. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I say that we are 
justified in doing anything we can to 
prevent passage of a bill which would 
destroy the country. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I am becoming tired of 
being accused of cowardice, lack of pa- 
triotism, and such things. I do not take 
my hat off to any Senator, whether he 
be from the South or elsewhere. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Who has accused the 
Senator—— 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Some Senator, unbe- 
known to anyone else, told the Senator 
from Oklahoma that if there were a 
secret ballot the bill would not receive 
15 votes. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Did that statement 
impugn the motives of the Senator from 
New Mexico? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I place my own inter- 
pretation on the statement, just as the 
Senator from Mississippi places his own 
interpretation on the bill. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Mississippi yield to the 
Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield. 

Mr. MOORE. I most certainly wish 
to have the Senator from New Mexico, 
for whom I have a very high regard, un- 
derstand that I am not in any way im- 
pugning his motives or his sincerity in 
his beliefs. I have stated very frankly 
that I think this bill, if enacted, would 
be a very bad law, just as I think all the 
other New Deal laws—every one of 
them—are bad. There has never been 
any misunderstanding about what my 
position regarding them has been. I am 
not saying that I am correct, but those 
are my views. 

I respect the views of the Senator from 
New Mexico, just as I do the views of all 
other Senators. 

I think this bill would be bad law; 
therefore I am very strongly against it, 
just as the Senator from New Mexico is 
very strongly in favor of it. 

In saying that I was told by a Senator 
that if there was a secret ballot, only a 
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few Senators would vote in favor of the 
bill, I did not mean to say that I asked 
how the Senator would vote. Since I 
have been in the Senate I have never 
asked another Senator how he would 
vote on a bill, and I do not think anyone 
has asked me. I have appreciated that 
relationship which has existed between 
Senators. 

I wish to say now that, as many other 
Senators on both sides of the aisle have 
contended, I think this issue is political. 
If there be any who consider it so im- 
portant that they.come back here that 
they will readily resort to expedients in 

hich they do not believe, I think that is 
political cowardice. That is nothing new, 
and I do not charge it. 

I have received a great deal of cor- 
respondence about this bill, as other Sen- 
ators have. Those who have written me 
have stated that they would like me to 
vote for cloture or limited debate and to 
vote for this bill. I presume their let- 
ters represent somewhat of an organized 
effort; it looks that way to me. If it is 
not, then it is spontaneous. 

But I judge from the mail which I have 
received that if I ever seek reelection 
to the Senate, which I expect to do if I 
am living at the time when my present 
term expires, it is possible that I might 
be defeated because of the stand I take 
on this bill. What does the Senator from 
New Mexico think about that? Does that 
convince him that I am in earnest, re- 
gardless of the consequences, and does he 
blame me if I consider my own conscience 
and my own responsibility in deciding to 
vote against a bill which I believe to be 
contrary to the interests of the people of 
the United States? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Mississippi yield, so that I 
may reply to the Senator from Okla- 
homa? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Let me say that no one 
impugns the motives or sincerity of the 
Senator from Oklahoma for doing that, 
but we are asking for the same respect. 
I feel that the Senator from Oklahoma 
is against the bill because he feels, down 
in his heart, that the bill is wrong. 

Mr. MOORE. That is correct. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. It is proper for him 
to oppose the bill if he feels that way 
about it. But why go so far as to say 
that it is deceptive’if I dare to be for the 
bill, if the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
Capper] dares to be for it, if the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] dares to be 
for it? Cannot they be just as honest 
and just as courteous to other Senators 
as is the Senator from Oklahoma, and 
must he say that they are attempting 
to deceive the American people? I do 
not think the Senator from Kansas or 
the Senator from Vermont need to advo- 
cate this bill in order to be reelected. 
The Senator from Oklahoma might. 
The Senator from New Mexico might. 

Mr. MOORE. I would not know about 
that, and I would not be concerned. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I am not concerned, 
either. But I maintain that the 48 Sen- 
ators who signed the petition for cloture 
have a right to know what this body is 
going to do about it. Those Senators 
are not only from this side of the aisle. 
Twenty-four of them are from the Sen- 
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ator’s side, and they dared to sign the 
cloture petition. That does not neces. 
sarily mean that they will vote fo; 
cloture, of course. 

Mr. MOORE. What would the Sep. 
ator think if I were to tell him that 
some Senators who signed the cloture 
=— intended to vote against the 

ill? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I do not know about 
that, and I am not interested in any 
way in what Senators on the other side 
of the aisle will do. I know they are 
likely to do anything. But the fact re- 
mains that 24 of them signed the cloture 
petition. 

Mr, MOORE. That is correct. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I know that some who 
signed it are against the bill, and that is 
all right. But does not the Senator 
think that, inasmuch as they intend to 
vote against cloture, some opportunity 
should be given to them to vote against 
it if they wish to do so? 

Mr. MOORE. That I am not able to 
answer. Of course, the rule requiring 
a two-thirds vote in favor of cloture be- 
fore it can be invoked was adopted be- 
fore I came to the Senate. If I had been 
here when the Senate was asked tc adopt 
the rule, I would have voted against it, 
because I have advocated and I still ad- 
vocate unlimited debate in the Senate 
of the United States. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, let us 
go further. There is no question that, 
possibly, there are some political impli- 
cations connected with the bill. 

Mr. MOORE. Possibly? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Yes; possibly. When 
the Senator voted to lower the taxes on 
corporations, he knew there was poli- 
tics in that, too. 

Mr. MOORE. What is that? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. When some Senators 
voted last fall to lower the taxes on cor- 
porations after the first of the year, they 
also knew there was politics in that. 

Mr. MOORE. I thought that was a 
matter of self-preservation. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Oh, certainly; so long 
as you do not give some poor human 
beings, some Negroes, more than $15 a 
month and a side of pork, it is self- 
preservation. But will you try to get 
them a job? Will you try to give them 
an opportunity to enjoy the American 
way of life? Will you try to see that 
they are able to obtain medicine and 
food for their families? Oh, no; it is 
said that that is un-American and 
wrong. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
the Senator to wait right there. The dis- 
tinguished Senator from New Mexico is 
now talking about the wage scale of 
Negroes in the South. I have stated on 
this floor today, and I repeat it, that 
the wage scale for cotton pickers in the 
cotton fields of the South is higher than 
the ‘wage scale for Negroes in the State 
of Pennsylvania; in fact, it is the highest 
wage scale in America today, and I defy 
the Senator from New Mexico or any- 
one else to refute that statement. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. How much is it? 

Mr. EASTLAND. It is $3 a hundred 
for picking cotton. I challenge anyone 
to refute that statement. 

Some say the opposition to this bil! is 
a fight against wages. Mr. President, 
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that is not so. The Senator from Penn- 
sylvania (Mr. Gurrey] today put his 
finger on the spot when he said the pur- 
pose of the bill was to tear down parti- 
tions between rest rooms for white peo- 
ple and rest rooms for Negroes, and to 
create social equality. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield. 

Mr MAYBANK. Is it not a fact that 
the groups in certain cotton sections of 
the South meet and determine, them- 
selves, in the American way, the price 
per hundred pounds for picking cotton? 

Mr. EASTLAND. Certainly. 

Mr. MAYBANE. Is it not also a fact 
that those groups consistently, since 
1932, have raised the price for picking 
cotton from, in some instances, 30 or 40 
cents a hundred pounds to as much 
as $4? 

Mr. EASTLAND. Certainly. Many 
of those who advocate the passage of this 
bill state that they are trying to increase 
the wages of the poor downtrodden ten- 
ant-farmer southern Negroes. But, Mr. 
President, without this bill, without such 
Marxist measures as this, the southern 
Negroes who pick cotton have the high- 
est wage scale in America. 

Mr. MAYBANK. And is it not alsoa 
fact that in the South many of the col- 
ored people own their own farms, on 
which they produce about half of the 
total amount of cotton grown in the 
South? 

Mr. EASTLAND. That is true. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Is it not also a fact 
that the OPA wishes to have a ceiling 
placed on cotton, a large proportion of 
which is raised by the colored people 
of the South? 

Mr. EASTLAND. Yes—in order to 
benefit Sidney Hillman’s union. 

Mr. MAYBANK. In order to benefit 
a few people in New York. That is the 
fact. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Now, Mr. President, 
1 continue with a synopsis of procedure 
in the Soviet Union in criminal cases: 

The court decides whether the trial 
will take place with the participation of 
attorneys for the prosecution and for 
the defense, or the case may be deter- 
mined by the court alone. 

In other words, in Russia the judge 
or the presiding officer of the court, 
whose duty it is to carry out the policies 
of the State, and who is merely an agent 
of the executive power, decides whether 
a defendant may havealawyer. In that 
particular, this bill protects the rights of 
an accused, because under the bill an 
accused is entitled to have an attorney 
todefend him. But what do those rights 
avail him when he goes to a court which 
is “packed” against him and which is 
bent upon a legal lynching? 

Mr, MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. If the Senator will 
bear with me for a moment, I should 
like to refer once more to the cotton sit- 
uation, so that there may be no mis- 
understanding and so that some of those 
who would destroy the income of the 
colored people of the South and who 
have consistently worked in the interest 
of the North, particularly New York, may 
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know the actual situation. I ask this 
question: In speaking of the price of 
cotton, is it not a fact that the cost of 
laundering a shirt in the city of Wash- 
ington or in the city of New York is more 
than the cost of all the cotton that is in 
the shirt? 

Mr. EASTLAND. The Senator is abso- 
lutely correct. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Is it not a fact that 
the price of cotton has but very little to 
do with the total cost of garments which 
the poor people must wear? 

Mr. EASTLAND. The Senator is 
exactly correct. But, Mr. President, I 
am tired of hearing appeals to prejudice, 
and statements being made that some of 
us are attempting to keep down the 
southern Negro. Last fall I paid Negro 
cotton pickers $10 a day, and furnished 
them with a house and a garden. Where 
else in America could a Negro make as 
much money, and where else in America 
could he obtain such a standard of liv- 
ing? 

Mr. MAYBANK. The Senator has 
spoken of colored cotton pickers. Is it 
not a fact that almost half the cotton 
pickers in the South are white persons? 

Mr. EASTLAND. Yes; and they vote. 
I suppose that eventually someone will 
accuse us of attempting to take that right 
away from them. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Is it not the Sena- 
tor’s belief that the proper thing to do is 
to help increase the price of cotton, to- 
bacco, corn, and other agricultural prod- 
ucts which are raised on the farms oper- 
ated by both colored and white farmers? 

Mr. EASTLAND. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. MAYBANK. And does not the 
Senator believe that it is important to 
readjust southern freight rates so that 
all the business of the country will not 
be centered in the East? 

Mr. EASTLAND. When the present 
economic discriminations against the 
South are removed, the welfare of all the 
people of the South will be greatly im- 
proved. 

Mr. President, I continue reading from 
the synopsis of the Russian system of 
jurisprudence, in showing that we are 
asked to follow a similar system in Sen- 
ate bill 101: 

The admittance of one of the other wit- 
nesses proposed by the counsel for the de- 
fense or prosecution lies within the discre- 
tion of the court. 


Under the pending bill the accused 
would have a right to call witnesses, and 
that right would be in accordance with 
the American system. However, the 
Commission would heve authority to hold 
a hearing 3,000 miles away from the 
home of the accused, and force him to 
take his witnesses that far away from 
their homes. No provision is made in 
the bill to pay for the transportation 
of the accused or his witnesses, or pay 
his expenses in any form, Therefore, 
Mr. President, what is the right which 
the accused may have under the terms of 
the bill worth to him or to any other 
citizen of this country? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. The very circum- 
stances which the Senator has described, 
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including the manner in which the al- 
leged defendant may be forced to travel 
from one State to another, makes the 
bill a most vicious one. Would not the 
exercise of the power to be given to the 
Commission result in intimidation itself? 
How many small businessmen faced with 
charges under the terms of the bill could 
possibly bear the expense of defending 
themselves, however innocent they might 
be of the charges which had been made 
against them. 

Mr. EASTLAND. There would be only 
one thing for them to do, namely, yield 
to the Commission. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. In other words, 
the Senator agrees with me that the ac- 
cused would be compelled to yield to 
whatever the inspector or the investi- 
gator told him he should do, or what he 
ordered him to do. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Yes. 

Mr. McCLELLAN,. And upon his fail- 
ure to do what he had been told to do, 
he could be subjected to the expense to 
which the Senator has referred, har- 
assment, and other punishment which 
might eventually put him out of business. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. President, I read further from the 
synopsis of the Russian code: 

The witnesses that are summoned are the 
witnesses which the court deems necessary 
and defendant does not have the right to 
have his witnesses summoned except by per- 
mission of the court. 


Mr. President, that is very similar to 
the system proposed by the pending bill. 

Any statement or document gained dur- 
ing the judicial investigation is admissible 
in evidence against the accused provided 
there are serious obstacles for bringing the 
witness to court, to that extent the right 
of cross-examination is denied. 


Mr. President, that is the same system 
that we find established in the FEPC 
bill. Any statement may be admitted 
in evidence by the Commission. Hear- 
say testimony may be admitted in evi- 
dence. An affidavit may be admitted in 
evidence. Within the discretion of the 
Commission the accused may be denied 
the right to face his accusers, or the wit- 
nesses who testify against him. He may 
be denied the right of cross-examination. 
That is exactly the system which pre- 
vails in Communist Russia today. 

I read further from the synopsis of 
the Russian code: 


Any statement or document gained dur- 
ing the judicial investigation is admissible 
in evidence against the accused. 


I had already read that language, but 
I wish to emphasize it. Is not the effect 
of the language similar to the effect of 
the provisions of the pending bill? Is 
there any doubt that any statement, any 
document, or any record which has been 
gained by the first investigator would be 
admissible in evidence against a person 
who had been accused. There can be 
utterly no doubt about it, and such a 
system rapes elemental rules of Ameri- 
can justice. Why, Mr. President, has it 
been necessary for us to go to Russia 
and take her criminal procedure as an 
example to follow in a bill such as the 
one now pending before the Senate, 
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which would give a Commission vast 
powers over American business? 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield. 

Mr. OVERTON. I do not know what 
the procedure is in the common-law 
States, but Louisiana is a civil-law State, 
as the Senator knows. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Yes. 

Mr. OVERTON. In order to obtain a 
document in the possession of one’s ad- 
versary it is absolutely necessary that 
the party desiring the production of the 
document shall go into court with a 
verified petition—— 

Mr, EASTLAND. And obtain a court 
order. 

Mr. OVERTON. The petition must 
describe the document and what is ex- 
pected to be proved by it. It must also 
show that the evidence to be obtained 
would be competent and material. That 
is what we call a subpena duces tecum. 

Mr. EASTLAND. We call it such in 
the common-law States, including Mis- 
sissippi. 

Mr. OVERTON. Yes. Under the 
pending bill the FEPC representative 
could enter a man’s place of business, 
ransack his books and papers, take copies 
of whatever he pleased, and walk out as 
though he were the Czar of all the Rus- 
sians. 

Mr. EASTLAND. And if the accused 
were to refuse to give the investigator 
free access to his books and records he 
would be subject to an indictment and 
a sentence of $5,000, or a year in jail, or 
both. In the pending bill there has been 
embodied the Russian system whereby an 
investigating agent could obtain all the 
documents which he desired to get into 
his possession, and such documents 
would be considered as being competent 
evidence against the accused. 

Mr. OVERTON. I think that the 
power sought to be granted in the pend- 
ing bill would be much more drastic than 
the power given by the Russian Code. At 
least that is my impression from what I 
have learned while the Senator was 
reading. The Russian Code provisions 
are somewhat more liberal than are the 
provisions of this bill, so far as the party 
under investigation is concerned. 

Mr. EASTLAND. From what I under- 
stand about it, the practice in Russia is 
about the same as the practice which is 
provided for under this bill. For ex- 
ample, in Russia an accused is not re- 
quired to give evidence against himself. 
Yet an investigating officer may swear 
him, put him on the witness stand, make 
him testify, and then set his testimony 
up in an indictment which may be used 
against him. 

Mr. President, I read from a transla- 
tion of séction 57 of the Code of Criminal 
Procedure of Russia, and I ask Senators 
to listen carefully to it: 

The court shall not be limited to any 
formal rules of evidence and it shall be dis- 
cretionary with the court to admit in accord- 
ance with the circumstances of the case one 
or other pieces of evidence or to request such 


from a third party for whom such request 
is mandatory. 


The court shall not be limited by any 
formal rules of evidence. 
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Mr. President, is that in the FEPC 
bill? The Commission can set up its own 
rules of procedure, and js the sole judge 
of what it shall admit in evidence. 

Mr. President, rule 57 of the Com- 
munist Code is in the bill. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. The bill does not 
even require that the accused shall be 
confronted by his accuser, does it? 

Mr. EASTLAND. No. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. It does not provide 
him the right of cross-examination of 
those who accuse him? 

Mr. EASTLAND. No. In that regard 
it is more drastic than the practice in 
Russia. Under the practice in Feussia 
a witness is first interrogated by the trial 
judge. When the judge gets through, 
then the prosecuting attorney or the 
defense attorney asks the judge ques- 
tions, and requests the judge to ask those 
questions of the witness. The trial 
judge, or the trial officer—he is not a 
judge—is subject to reversal by a su- 
perior court. 

Mr. President, that is not the practice 
proposed under the bill. The Commis- 
sion is not to be subject to reversal if 
any evidence, be it proper or not, would 
sustain its findings. In that particular 
the proposed system is much more dras- 
tic than the system in vogue in Russia. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Will the Senator 
further yield? 

Mr. FASTLAND. I yield. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Under the provi- 
sions of the bill there is not the same 
requirement even for preponderance of 
evidence that is required in civil cases 
in this country before a judgment can be 
rendered against a man for money con- 
sideration. 

Mr. EASTLAND. That is absolutely 
correct. 7 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Whereas in the 
criminal jurisprudence of our land the 
requirement is that the evidence must 
convince beyond a reasonable doubt be- 
fore a man can be convicted of a crime. 

Mr. EASTLAND. There is no pre- 
sumption of innocence in Russia, and 
there is no presumption of innocence in 
Senate bill 101. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. The only burden 
the bill places upon the accuser, or the 
Commission, is that some evidence—it 
says “any evidence,” and some evidence 
would be any evidence—some evidence of 
discrimination shall be produced. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The Senator would 
not take the position, would he, that un- 
der the bill evidence necessary to sup- 
port a judgment would have to be com- 
petent and admissible in court? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. The bill does not 
provide that, and therefore it does not 
contain such a requirement. I point out 
further to the Senator that under the 
provisions of the bill the evidence is not 
required to be sworn to. However, it 
might be evidence by which the courts 
would be bound, if it appeared in the rec- 
ord. It might be in the form of ex parte 
affidavits; it might be in the form of a 
telegram or a written letter; it might be 
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anything, if it made some kind of , 
charge. 

Mr. EASTLAND. This is from the 
Russian Code: 

Oath as an evidence shall not be admitteg 


In Russia witnesses are not sworn, ang 
are not permitted to be sworn. Our Jay 
provides, as the Senator knows, that 
witnesses must be sworn. Under the }j!) 
there is no provision for swearing a wit. 
ness before he is competent to testify. 
Does the Senator think we are following 
the Communist procedure here? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. If the Senator yi!) 
yield, under the bill even the person mak- 
ing the accusation is not required to do 
so under oath, nor at any time after hay- 
ae ee it must he substantiate it under 
oath. 

Mr. EASTLAND. And it is not neces- 
sary, under the bill, that there be prob- 
able cause shown before the complaint 
is approved and the defendant sum- 
moned to defend himself. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. There is in the bil! 
no provision, such as is embodied in our 
present penal code, that protects an in- 
dividual from false and malicious prose- 
cution. There is no provision in the bili 
which protects a citizen. In other words. 
if a small businessman in Mississippi 
were accused of discrimination, he would 
be brought to Washington, finally 
brought before the Commission, and put 
to the expense necessary finally to defend 
himself and protect himself against the 
fallacious charges brought against him, 
and no matter how much expense he 
incurred and how much inconvenience 
and loss of time and other harassment 
he suffered, he would have no remedy 
against his accusers. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I call the attention 
of the distinguished Senator to the sixth 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, which reads as follows: 

In all criminal prosecution, the accused 
shall enjoy the right to a speedy and public 
trial, by an impartial jury of the State and 


District wherein the crime shall have been 
committed. 


Does the Senator think that under the 
pending bill the accused would be en- 
titled to a speedy and public trial? Of 
course, he would not be. Nor is an ac- 
cused person in Russia entitled to a 
Speedy and public trial. 

I read further from the sixth amend- 
ment: 

Which district shall have been previously 
ascertained by law, and to be informed of 
the nature and cause of the accusation. 


That is not required under the bill. 


To be confronted with the witnesses 
against him. 


That constitutional right is taken from 
the citizen. 


To have compulsory process for obtaining 
witnesses in his favor. 


Mr. President, does not the Senator 
from Arkansas realize that in matters 
over which the FEPC has jurisdiction the 
accused does not have the right of com- 
pulsory process to bring witnesses to 
testify in his behalf? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Arkansas does realize 1, 
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and I realize many other imperfections 
of the bill. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Did the Senator 
know that in Soviet Russia there is not 
the right of compulsory process? 

Mr. McCELLAN. Iam not so familiar 
with the procedure in Russia, but I am 
being enlightened by the very able ad- 
dress the Senator is making. I am very 
much interested in the comparisons he 
ismaking. Of course, we all know—I say 
we all know; it would be conceded by me, 
at least—that the bill contravenes all 
principles of the American Government 
which have existed up to this time, and 
any comparison with the Russian system 
is very enlightening indeed. I cannot 
see how the bill can have the support 
of those who love liberty, if they really 
appreciate what the consequences of it 
will be. If the bill shall be enacted, the 
liberty and the majesty of American 
citizens, as such, will simply be destroyed. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I thank the Senator 
from Arkansas. I wonder why the bill 
did not go to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. That committee was certainly 
the proper one to which the bill should 
have been referred. As the Senator 
knows, the Judiciary Committee is com- 
posed of lawyers, who would have real- 
ized that the bill proposed to abandon 
the American system of justice. A mon- 
strosity would not have been brought up 
before the Senate substituting Russian 
criminal procedure for the American 
court system. 

Only yesterday, when several pro- 
visions of the bill, as compared with the 
Russian Code, were read, the distin- 
guished Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
McMaxnon] who is very much in favor 
of the bill, took the floor and said at 
least one of the provisions should by all 
means be changed. Such a monstrosity 
would never have gotten out of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Since the debate 
started there have been so many such ad- 
missions with reference to the different 
provisions of the bill, by those who pro- 
fess to be favoring the enactment of an 
FEPC bill, that if all of them were acted 
on there would not be any of the pro- 
visions of the bill left. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The Senator is ex- 
actly correct. 

Mr. President, let me return to the Rus- 
sian Criminal Code. Listen to this from 
the synopsis: 

Thus there are no rules for the admission 
evidence but anyone is competent, hear- 
iy, etc., within the discretion of the court. 


Under the bill hearsay is competent, 
anything is competent within the dis- 
cretion of a trial examiner who himself 
is not a lawyer, as in Russia the judge is 
not a lawyer. 

Mr. President, let us go further in re- 


Spect to the criminal procedure in Rus- 
sia: 


of 


The decisions of the court are made by 
majority vote. 

In Russia the decisions of the court 
al ° by majority vote. A man is not con- 
victed by the unanimous decision of 12 
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of his peers, as is the practice in this 
country, but in Russia it is by majority 
vote. In Russia the court is composed of 
a trial examiner and two other indi- 
viduals who are summoned to serve, 
Under the FEPC bill the accused would 
be convicted by a majority vote, just ex- 
actly as is the practice in Soviet Russia, 
the only difference being that in Russia 
only three individuals sit in judgment, 
while under the present FEPC bill a 
Commission of five would sit in Wash- 
ington, and decide. 

The system provided in the bill is even 
weaker than the Russian system, because 
the three men who sit as a court under 
the Russian system see the witnesses, 
hear the testimony of the witnesses, ob- 
serve their facial expressions, and are in 
a better position to judge the truth or 
the falsity of the testimony and to reach 
a just and correct verdict than a board 
which does not see and hear the wit- 
nesses. Under the FEPC bill the record 
would be transmitted several thousand 
miles to the city of Washington, and, as 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN! so well pointed out, the Com- 
mission in many instances—lI will! say in 
most instances, Mr. President—will not 
actually examine that record and reach 
a decision, but the decision will be 


reached by a bureaucrat, by an under- ’ 


ling. I submit that all too often that 
is the system which is in vogue in this 
city today. 

Mr. President, let us go further with 
the synopsis of the Russian system: 

Witnesses are interrogated by the court. 
After the court is finished, then the attorney 
for the accused or the prosecutor can re- 
quest the court to ask the witnesses specific 
questions, and this is a matter within the 
discretion of the court. 


There Mr. President, we have the same 
system as would be created by this bill. 
The witnesses, under the provisions of 
the bill, can request the trial examiner 
to be permitted to ask some questions, 
and it is within his discretion whether 
he will permit that to be done. That is 
the same as the Russian system. But 
that, Mr. President, is not the same as 
the American court system; it is not the 
Same as the great system which safe- 
guards the liberties of the American peo- 
ple. Thatisa right which is swept away, 
which is destroyed, which is gone, and 
it is swept away in order to give minori- 
ties preference in employment over men 
who have suffered and shed their blood 
for their country. 

I read further from the synopsis of the 
Soviet system: 

In the Soviet Union no court warrant is 
required for an arrest. 


Is not that true under the provisions of 
the bill? Is a warrant required under 
its provisions when a man is cited before 
the Commission by whose decision he 
can be deprived of his liberty? Are we 
not still further tracking the system in 
vogue in Communist Russia at the pres- 
ent time? 

The constitution— 

By that is meant the Constitution of 
the Soviet Union— 


states merely that any arrest must be ap- 
proved by the prosecuting attorney. 
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That is the system provided in the bill. 
The citation of an accused under the bill 
must be approved by the Fair Employ- 
ment Practice Commission. Under our 
American court system a warrant must 
be issued, there must be a judicial deter- 
mination, probable cause must be shown. 
Under our court system an individual is 
guaranteed against arrest on frivolous 
grounds. Those are sacred rights guar- 
anteed to the American citizen. An 
American citizen under our law cannot 
be deprived of his liberty except on prob- 
able cause shown, unless there is an ad- 
judication before a judicial officer. But 
in Russia, oh no, the prosecuting attor- 
ney must approve before an arrest, just 
exactly as is provided in the present 
FEPC bill, under the terms of which the 
Fair Employment Practice Commission 
must approve the citation, when a man 
is cited without a warrant. 


INVESTIGATION OF STARVATION 
CONDITIONS IN EUROPE 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Mississippi yield to me so 
that I may place something in the 
REeEcorpD, if by doing so he will not lose 
the floor? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield if I do not 
thereby lose the floor. 

Mr. WHERRY. On January 29 I spoke 
in the Senate, at which time I made a 
detailed report of the food conditions in 
Europe, particularly in the American oc- 
cupied zone. I spoke of the starvation 
policy to which apparently we, either 
knowingly or unknowingly, have sub- 
scribed. At the same time I submitted a 
concurrent resolution in my own behalf 
and in behalf of other Members of the 
Senate, which calls for the appointment 
by the President pro tempore of the Sen- 
ate of six members of a nonpartisan con- 
gressional committee, three members 
from the Democratic side and three 
members from the Republican side of the 
Senate, a like number to be appointed in 
the House, to go immediately to our oc- 
cupied zone in Germany, as well as into 
all other zones where the committee 
could take evidence, and conduct an in- 
vestigation on the ground in an attempt 
to investigate the truthfulness of the re- 
ports which are filtering through and 
determine the correctness of allegations, 
some of which have been made by indi- 
viduals in high places in our Govern- 
ment, as well as by leaders of charitable 
organizations, and by others. The pro- 
posed committee would determine 
whether such reports are to be taken at 
face value or whether they should be 
discounted. In other words, the com- 
mittee would make an impartial report 
as to conditions prevailing not only in 
our occupied zone in Germany but in any 
other zone which the committee might 
be able to visit and in which it could take 
direct testimony relative to the food sit- 
uation, the housing situation, and the 
clothing situation. 

My resclution, Mr. President, was based 
upon the precedent of the congressional 
investigating committee which was sent 
to Europe to investigate the atrocities 
committed in the political prisoner 
camps. I am quite sure that the distin- 
guished occupant of the chair will agree 
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with me that that committee was non- 
partisan in character, that it was com- 
posed of the same number as I have 
suggested in my resolution, and that the 
committee made a unanimous report 
which was accepted by Congress and, I 
am satisfied, was accepted by the people 
of America as presenting not only the 
viewpoint of the committee whose mem- 
bers were eyewitnesses to the atrocities 
but also correctly reflected the evidence 
which was adduced in the investigations 
conducted by the committee. The dis- 
tinguished majority leader, the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. BarKLEY], made 
that report. It was a long, detailed re- 
port, and I believe the President pro tem- 
pore will remember that there was no 
dissenting voice to any of the provisions 
of the report. 

Mr. President, the members of the 
committee were high in their praise of 
the report made by the majority leader. 
I happened to be a member of that inves- 
tigating committee, and because I be- 
lieved that that committee did such able 
work, that it was nonpartisan in char- 
acter, and brought back correct infor- 
mation relative to atrocities, I think it 
proper that a similar committee be ap- 
pointed to investigate the situation now 
existing in Europe relating to food, cloth- 
ing, and housing during the remainder 
of the winter. 

Mr. Presigent, time is the essence of 
this matter. We are now into the middle 
of February. In a few more days Feb- 
ruary will have passed. If we are to 


make any recommendations respecting 
one of the provisions of the resolution, 
which is to open up the mails so that 


charitable institutions in this country 
may use the mails in collecting money, 
food, clothing, and medicine, which must, 
of course, be transmitted across the ocean 
to those who need help, action must be 
taken quickly, because, as I said, time 
is of the essence. 

Mr. President, we have listened today 
to the able address made by the distin- 
guished Senator from Mississippi (Mr. 
EASTLAND] in which he dwelt upon the 
philosophy of Russia. He was a mem- 
ber of another committee which investi- 
gated conditions in Europe. That com- 
mittee rendered excellent service, and 
submitted a valuable report to Congress. 

As the Senator was speaking respect- 
ing the Russian philosophy, I thought 
that, if possible, the proposed committee 
should go into the Russian zone; that it 
should not only investigate conditions in 
our own zone but in the Russian zone to 
ascertain what are the conditions there. 
I say that because there was handed to 
me today-by one high in the military 
service a report which I now hold in 
my hand. I am not permitted to men- 
tion his name. We receive our infor- 
mation in ways similar to this. We our- 
selves cannot secure direct information. 
We have no way of subpenaing wit- 
nesses. Congress does not have under 
its jurisdiction personnel which it can 
send overseas to make investigations. 
Such investigations must be authorized 
by congressional resolution. li the alle- 
gations contained in the report which 
was handed me by the Army official to 
whom I referred are true, they certainly 
bear out the detailed report which I sub- 
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mitted on the floor of the Senate a few 
days ago relative to the charges which 
are made as to conditions in our own 
military occupied zone and in other 
zones. 

Mr. President, this report is dated De- 
cember 4, 1945, and is entitled “Eye- 
witnesses’ Reports From Russian and 
Polish-controlled Territories.” It states: 


From a large number of reports, a few 
have been selected to give a picture of (a) 
the transport of evacuees through Polish 
and Russian-controlled territories— 


The very territory we are talking 
about today— 


(b) conditions within the refugee camps in 
the Russian zone; and (c) the situation ex- 
isting in those parts of the Russian zone to 
which the stream of refugees has been 
directed. 


The reports which are coming ir are 
to the effect that thousands upon thou- 
sands of refugees are crowding into the 
American-occupied zone because of con- 
ditions which are worse outside the 
American-occupied zone. This particu- 
lar report is entitled, “New Wave of Evac- 
uation irom Breslau. Eyewitness Report 
of a Prominent Clergyman.” 

The report states graphically what the 
condition is in that particular locality: 


A new wave of evacuation of the German 
population from Breslau has been going on 
for the past 2 weeks. At present the num- 
ber of Germans in Bresiau is not more than 
160,000, as compared with a Polish popula- 
tion of 60,000. In September, the number of 
Germans in Breslau was reported as 200,000. 

The official expulsion order covers the fol- 
lowing groups of the city’s German popula- 
tion: 

1. All able-bodied unemployed. 

2. All women with small children, unavail- 
able for labor. 

3. Old and sick, insofar as they are able 
to travel. 

4. Those cleaning up the streets, insofar 
as their work is not regarded as vital. 

The block leaders have to list all Germans 
who fall within these designated groups. 
Using their list as a guide, the expulsions are 
carried out in such a manner that those 
arrested have to leave their homes within 
half an hour. They have to line up on the 
street, are then picked up and taken, under 
guard, to the “Stadthafen” freight depot, 
where they are loaded into unheated freight 
cars and shipped west in the direction of the 
Russian-Polish border via the towns of Ob- 
ernigh, Rawitsch, Glogau, and Forst. 

In this way, 40,000 to 60,000 Germans are 
being removed from Breslau. These evacu- 
ation measures: seem especially inhuman, as 
most persons belonging to groups 2 and 3, and 
also some in group 1 are dependent on out- 
side aid in order to move out of the city. 
As such assistance is not available, it can be 
stated without exaggeration that for many, 
especially the children, old and sick, the 
forthcoming expulsion means certain death. 


They are subject to evacuation from 
that particular zone, and when they are 
evacuated they are started westward. 
They finally wind. up in the American 
zone, where we are not feeding German 
nationals through UNRRA or any other 
agency that I know of, except for some 
feeding by the United States Army. 

The report proceeds to tell about the 
eye-witness testimony of the clergyman 
from Breslau, as I have already stated. 
The second part has to do with the 
refugee camp southeast of Berlin. The 
name of the camp is Cottbus. It is in 
the Russian zone. 


FEBRUARY 5 


REFUGEE CAMP, ANN. COTTEUs, m 
THE RUSSIAN ZONE, SOUTHEAST OF BERLIN 
This report was rendered by an objectir, 

anti-Nagi official of one of the large Berlin 
banks, who made a special investigation of 
conditions in the Cottbus camp; the 65-mjj. 
rail journey, Berlin-Cottbus, which in norma] 
times took two hours, required 15 hours. 


He goes into detail about the camp 
Conditions are almost identical with th 
conditions we found in the political pris. 
oner camps when I was over there. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I am 
much interested, and I think the Senato; 
from Nebraska should read the entire 
report. Iagree with him. I believe that 
tere is a conspiracy of silence to prevent 
the American people from knowing the 
terrible effect, in starvation and human 
misery, which our policies are having jn 
Europe. I believe we have engaged in a 
policy of race extermination, to extermi- 
nate a race of people who are very similar 
to our own. I feel that the distinguished 
Senator should by all means read the re. 
port in full. 

Mr. WHERRY. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Mississippi for the 
contribution which he has made, and also 
for the invitation to read the report into 
the Recorp. I did not want the Senator 
to feel that I was taking his time. I did 
not wish to interfere at this point in his 
speech. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I have plenty of 
time. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator made 
reference to the situation in Russia. A 
portion of the report deals with the Rus- 
sian zone. 

Mr.EASTLAND. I thank the Senator. 
I have plenty of time and plenty to say; 
but I believe that as a matter of public 
service the distinguished Senator should 
read the entire report for the benefit of 
the Senate and the country. 

Mr. WHERRY. I thank the Senator. 
With the consent of the Senator, I shall 
be glad to read the report into the Rec- 
ORD at this point. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Provided I do not 
lose the floor. 

Mr. WHERRY. I will accept the floor 
on that basis, and not ask the Senator to 
yield for any other purpose. 

Mr. President, I was speaking about 
the report of the bank official of Berlin, 
who was an anti-Nazi. He made an in- 
vestigation of the camp at Cottbus, in 
Russian-occupied territory in Germany. 

The report continues: 

The refugee camp in Cottbus is situated 
on the eastern outskirts of the city; it con 
sists of 20 barracks and covers an area 309 
by 600 feet. The condition of the camp is 
very bad; the impression is one of complete 
demoralization. In most of the barracks 
there are no windows. The barracks cannot 
be heated, except for the hosp‘tal barr 
as there are neither stoves nor fuel avail- 
able. There is no electricity, as the lines 
were damaged and have not yet been re- 
paired. 

The most necessary fixtures, such as bed-- 
steads, wardrobes, tables and benches, are 
missing. The refugees, with their children, 
have to live eat, and sleep on the floors. The 
small amount of straw available has been 
used so much that it has become matted and 
hard. It is pitiful to see fathers beg the camp 
director in vain, for coal to prevent their 
children from freezing to death. 
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Bathing installations are broken and the 
eelousing facilities of the camp cannot be 
vised, due to lack of coal, As a result, there 
js no delousing. When entering the camp, 
the evacuees receive no inocculations against 


contagious diseases. 

rhe suffering of the evacuees is indescrib- 
eble. Driven out by Polish soldiers and 
militia, they had to leave their houses and 
farms in Polish-controlled territory, often on 
jess than 1 hour’s motice. They are allowed 
+> take with them only the barest essentials 
of clothes and foodstuffs. Their papers are 
taken from them and their baggage is ran- 
cacked—everything of value is taken. Some- 
times they have to walk all day to the Polish- 
Russian border and then remain standing 
all night while their baggage is searched. 
Children fall down from exhaustion and go 
to sleep in the mud. Transportation by train 
through Polish-controlled territory seems to 


be the exception. 

The crossing of the evacuees from Polish- 
controlled into Russian-controlled territory. 
takes place over the Oder and Neisse bridges 
primarily at Frankfort on Oder, Fuerstenberg, 
Guben, Forst, and Goerlitz. Having arrived 
on the Russian side, the refugees shift for 
themselves, trying to get into camps. In the 
Cottbus camp, the refugees arrive almost 
alone or in groups up to 200 people. 


That is one thing that has been con- 
tended all the way through the reports 
which I have received. It is the Russian 
policy to move into Poland and the oc- 
cupied parts of Germany and move the 
population off the land. The Russians 
take possession, and the refugees must 
seek food, clothing, and shelter for 
themselves, 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, the 
distinguished Senator from Nebraska is 
exactly correct. However, the men are 
taken to Russia and enslaved. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is correct. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Women and help- 
less little children are turned out onto 
the highways in the dead of winter. 

fr. WHERRY. That is correct. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Does not the dis- 
tinguished Senator know that that is the 
policy which our own Government agreed 
to at Potsdam? 

Mr. WHERRY, In answer to the dis- 
tinguished Senator I will say that that 
is the agreement which we entered into 
at Potsdam; and unless we do something 
about it, we are certainly subscribing to 
it 100 percent. 

Mr. EASTLAND, This is the first time 
in the Christian era that the doctrine of 
human slavery has been recognized as 
applying to the white race. 

_ Mr. WHERRY. That is correct. I 
thank the distinguished Senator for his 
remarks, They are very timely. It is 
certainly time for a committee to go over 
there and investigate the conditions. As 
I previously stated, if such conditions 
are revealed, we ought to have the right 
to g0 into Russian territory and make 
&n investigation, because we signed the 
Potsdam agreement, and the Allied Con- 
trol Commission certainly ought to have 
the right to kriow what is being done in 
Russian territory, so long as we sub- 
Sctibe to Russia having permission to 
know what is being done in our own 
American-occupied zone. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Does not the Sena- 
tor believe that his resolution should be 
amended so as to include an investiga- 
tion of the whole Potsdam agreement 
and the effect which such agreement wiil 


have on the economy and prosperity of 
the United States? 

Mr. WHERRY. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator for asking me that ques- 
tion. I am now convinced that amend- 
ments should be made. When I submit- 
ted the resolution it was primarily from 
the humanitarian point of view, but af- 
ter submitting the resolution and study- 
ing the reports in detail I decided that it 
would be necessary for the committee to 
make a complete investigation as to the 
policies which we are now following 
under the Allied Control Commission 
because of the fact that such policies 
are based upon the theory of the so- 
called Morgenthau plan. If we are to 
carry that plan out to the limit and com- 
pletely deindustrialize Germany as is 
being done today, blowing up industry af- 
ter industry under the theory that the 
Germans should not be permitted to be- 
come an industrial nation, we are not 
going to cure the vacuum in Europe. 
We shall be creating a further vacuum. 
Certainly that plan, if carried out to the 
extreme, would have a vital effect not 
only on the peace of Europe but the 
peace of the world. 

Mr. FASTLAND. I was informed by 
representatives of the State Department 
that there was a plan, to which our Gov- 
ernment was a party, to dismantle the 
German textile industry and give it to 
Russia as reparations. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is correct. 

Mr. EASTLAND. If that had been 
done, it would have cost this country a 
permanent market for 2.000,000 bales of 
American cotton. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is correct. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The industry would 
be dismantled with the approval of un- 
derlings in the State Departrrent, per- 
sons who are appointed by God only 
knows whom, and responsible to no one. 
Their decision would be very detrimental 
to the interests of the American people. 
Under the present systerr there is no way 
for our people to know what is happening 
over there. There is no way by which 
they can know, before the order is issued, 
what industries will be dismantled. The 
people in this country who are injured 
have no means of protesting or having a 
hearing, or having the matter adjudi- 
cated. 

While the Potsdam agreements are in 
the nature of a treaty, they do not come 
to the United States Senate. What is be- 
ing done is being done by irresponsible 
men in the State Department. I submit 
that the whole system is wrong. When 
we are confronted with a peace treaty 
these things will already have been ac- 
complished in Europe. I use the cotton 
textile industry merely as an illustration 
to show that permanent damage would 
be done to the economy of our own coun- 
try if such a plan were adopted. It was 
not carried into effect because of the ac- 
tivities of southern Senators. But simi- 
lar things are happening in respect to 
other industries in this country, which, in 
my judgment, are just as vitally affected. 
I believe that the whole question should 
be investigated. Machinery should be set 
up whereby the people of this country 
who are interested and who will suffer 
by the acts of the State Department wiil 
have a right to be heard and will have a 


right to have the matter determined. If 
we are to protect the interests of the 
American people it is necessary to do 
that. I think the distinguished Senator’s 
resolution should be adoptec, but I think 
before being adopted it should be 
amended so as to include provision for 
an investigation of the whole Potsdam 
set-up. It seems to me that the welfare 
of our people requires that that be done. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, once 
again I thank the distinguished Senator 
from Mississippi for his contribution, and 
I wish to tell him that I shall be very 
happy to support such an amendment 
because I feel that the resolution should 
be broadened so as to provide for an in- 
vestigation of the whole problem of our 
Policies in Europe, and I think the time 
to do it is now. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator permit me to interrupt? 

Mr. WHERRY. Ves. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. With the permission of 
the Senator from Mississippi, I should 
like to ask the Senator from Nebraska 
a question, I think there is merit in the 
resolution as outlined by the Senator 
from Nebraska. However, it appears to 
me that it should be extended in scope. 
Why confine the investigation to Europe? 
Why should not we be interested in con- 
ditions in the islands of the Pacific which 
have cost so much American blood and 
so many American lives? Why not in- 
vestigate the agreements, if any, which 
we made with Dutch imperialists in Java 
or with the French in Indochina, or in 
respect to Arabia or elsewhere, or which 
we made with the British in regard to 
Egypt or Palestine? So long as we are 
going: to investigate, I think we should 
investigate the complete situation, so as 
to find out where we stand. 

Mr. WHERRY. I thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New Mexico 
for his suggestion. Once again I say I 
shall be heartily in favor of amending 
the resolution in the manner suggested. 
I shall support such an amendment if it 
is offered, and I shall be glad to offer one 
myself if no other Senator does. I would 
have the resolution amended so as to 
include not only an investigation of con- 
ditions in Europe, but also an investiga- 
tion of our policy as to diet and our other 
policies in respect to the various other 
conquered areas, as has been advocated 
by the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Does not the Senator 
believe that inasmuch as the matter is 
important, he should plead with the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi to let us vote on 
Senate bill 101, so that we may there- 
after proceed to provide for an investiga- 
tion of conditions throughout the world? 

Mr. WHERRY. I deeply appreciate 
the suggestion. As one who signed the 
petition for cloture, I should be glad to 
do so. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, as I 
said yesterday, it took 7 years of bloody 
revolution to set the American people free. 
It took several years of experience under 
the Articles of Confederation to gain the 
knowledge needed to enable our fore- 
fathers to draw up the Constitution of 
the United States. The process of draft- 
ing the Constitution at the Convention 
required many months. The total pericd 
was well over 10 years, beginning with 
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the Revolutionary War. So I do not 
think we should permit this country to 
be destroyed after just a few weeks of 
debate. I think the debate should by 
all means run as long as the Revolution- 
ary War, as long as the whole process 
by which the United States was created. 
I think it is imperative that we do not 
surrender the liberties of this country in 
less time than it took to create them. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. I am sure the Senator 
has in mind that it took almost 600 
years from Magna Carta to reach the 
Declaration of Independence. Is the 
Senator suggesting that length of debate? 

Mr. EASTLAND. That length of de- 
bate would suit me fine. I have a little 
boy who is just a year old. The other 
day I took him to the Senate barber shop 
and had his hair cut. It would suit me 
to have this debate run on until he gets 
into the Senate under his own power. 
He has been to the Senate barber shop; 
he knows about that now and he knows 
his way around. When he becomes a 
Member of the Senate, under his own 
power, I think we should still be debat- 
ing this bill, if it is necessary to debate 
it that long in order to kill it. 

Mr.WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me once more? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. I deeply appreciate 
the colloquy which has taken piace, 
especially as it has related to suggestions 
about broadening the scope of the reso- 
lution, because I sincerely believe the 
Senate should take action on the resolu- 
tion immediately and that the committee 
provided for by the resolution should be 
constituted at once, so that it may begin 
its investigation of conditions in any area 
in Europe, in any area in the Pacific, or 
wherever it might be directed to go. I 
think the committee should bring back 
to the Congress of the United States an 
impartial report which would be the 
means of guiding the Congress in respect 
to immediate action to relieve the situa- 
tion of the starving people in Europe and 
in other theaters of war. 

The policies involved are ones to which 
we subscribe because we signed the 
Potsdam agreement. MRegardiess of 
whether those policies apply only in the 
German zone occupied by American 
troops or whether they apply in other 
zones, if we are operating under an Allied 
Commission we are giving our sanction 
to the application of those policies— 
policies which we ourselves went to war 
to eliminate and eradicate because we 
regarded them as injustices perpetrated 
upon the human race. 

After the resolution was submitted 
last week the newspapers of the next day 
carried a report from Gen. Lucius Clay 
that the people concerned were getting 
along satisfactorily and that the reports 
were exaggerated. 

Mr. EASTLAND. .Mr. President, if the 
Senator will pardon me at this point, let 
me state that, from what I know of 
General Clay’s position about this whole 
matter, it seems there was an attempt 
to “pull a fast ome” on the American 
people. I doubt that General Clay gave 
such a statement to the newspapers, be- 
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cause it is so much at variance with what 
I know his position to be and with what 
we know to be the conditions which exist 
today in central Europe. 

Mr. WHERRY. Not only is it at vari- 
ance with what the Senator knows about 
those conditions, on the basis of infor- 
mation from reliable sources, but I 
should like to ask the Senator if his in- 
formation is not based on an authentic 
statement made by one high in the mili- 
tary service. I refer to a statement to 
the effect that the people in Europe will 
starve this winter and that the dict we 
are feeding those for whom we are re- 
sponsible is so limited in caloric content 
that the people will have to lie in bed 
and that such a diet is causing starvation 
in the European zone. 

Mr. EASTLAND. We have received 
information that 1,500 calories a day are 
so insufficient that the people fed such 
a diet are practically compelled to stay 
in bed. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is correct. 

Mr. EASTLAND. We are also in- 
formed that such a diet is so insufficient 
that the disease ratio has increased and 
that there is a 50-percent infant mortal- 
ity rate in Berlin due to the malnutrition 
of the mothers. 

Mr. President, I will ask a question of 
General Clay, and I hope the newspapers 
will carry what I say. I wish General 
Clay would state whether he favors a 
diet of 2,000 calories for the German 
people and whether he recommended 
such a diet to those in authority. I say 
frankly that I do not think he hes kept 
faith with the people of this country 
when he has taken issue with the state- 
ments made by the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Nebraska. 

Mr. WHERRY. I thank the Senator 
once again. I should like to propound 
this inquiry to the Senator: Is it not also 
a fact that from the same source from 
which we obtained the information upon 
which we both base the premise that in- 
sufficient calories are being fed the Ger- 
man people in the zone occupied by 
American troops, reports have also come, 
within 24 hours from the time when that 
information was obtained, that the calo- 
ries fed to German nationals in the 
French zone have decreased to 1,100 a 
day a person. Is that correct? 

Mr. EASTLAND. That is correct. 
From the same high, reliable source I 
also understood, as did the distinguished 
Senator from Nebraska, that the French 
had requested this country to supple- 
ment the diet in that area. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is correct; and 
let me say that I also understood that it 
was stated that if we could not supple- 
ment it, they could not help themselves, 
and that for the remainder of the win- 
ter they would not be able to maintain a 
diet of even 1,100 calories a day for the 
German nationals in their zone. Does 
the Senator understand that I have cor- 
rectly stated the information we have 
received? 

Mr. EASTLAND. That is entirely cor- 
rect. 

Mr. WHERRY. Yes. 

So, Mr. President, that seems to en- 
tirely refute the statement made by Gen- 
eral Clay. 
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As the Senator from Mississippi said 
it seems impossible that General Clay 
made such a statement, in view of the 
information the Senator from Mississippj 
and I have received regarding conditions 
not only in the American-occupied zone 
but in other zones. 

Mr. EASTLAND. And also in view of 
the information which other Senator; 
have received from the same source, 

Mr. WHERRY. Yes. 

Mr. President, I understand that the 
Foreign Relations Committee is to meet 
tomorrow to consider some resolutions 
and other matters which are now before 
it. I sincerely request the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee immediately to con- 
sider this resolution and report it to the 
Senate, so that within the next few hours 
we may have a congressional delegation 
on the way to Europe to make an im- 
partial investigation, to the end that, 
right on the ground, all sources of in- 
formation may be consulted and a de- 
pendable report brought back to the 
Congress of the United States. It will 
be a dependable report if we have that 
kind of congressional committee making 
that kind of an investigation not only 
in our zone but in every other zone it 
can get into in Europe and also, if nec- 
essary, in the Southwest Pacific, as well. 

Mr. President, I continue to read the 
report which the distinguished Senator 
from Mississippi requested that I place 
in the Recorp at this point. I was talk- 
ing about Camp Cottbus, which is 85 
miles from Berlin, and is in the Russian- 
occupied zone, and I had stated that 
farmers comprise the largest group of 
evacuees: 

Farmers comprise the largest group of the 
evacuees. There are also manual] laborers 
of every type, tradesmen, officials, bargemen, 
and so forth, with their families. ‘The ab- 
sence of intellectuals, with the exception of 
a few teachers, is noticeable. 

Generally the refugees stay in the camp 
from 8 to 14 days until a large enough group 
has collected. Then, in groups of from 400 
to 600. they are shipped on by train. At the 
time set by the camp leader, the evacuees 
gather at the station with their baggage. 
They often have to wait one or two days 
around the destroyed station buildings until 
the Russians give the permit for the trip. 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield in order that I may ask 
unanimous consent that the “boys” who 
have been participating in the filibuster 
be delegated to go to Europe and that 
they leave tomorrow? [Laughter.] 

Mr. WHERRY. Will the Senator re- 
peat his request? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I wonder if the Sena- 
tor will be kind enough to yield to me in 
order that I may ask unanimous consent 
that the “boys” who have been partici- 
pating in the filibuster be delegated to 0 
to Europe, and that they leave tomorrow. 
(Laughter. ] 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I object 
to any such unanimous-consent request. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I hes!- 
tated in submitting the report because I 
thought that possibly the proponents of 
the FEPC bill might feel that I was de- 
laying a vote on cloture. I merely asked 
permission to invite the attention of the 
Senate to the headlines, and to place the 
report in the Recorp. But I was reading 
from the report at the suggestion and at 
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the instance of the distinguished Senator 
from Mississippi, who was one of the 34 
Senators who signed the petition that was 
sent to the White House long before the 
present session of Congress began, and 
who was one of four Senators, who went 
to the White House during the holiday 
season and pleaded with the President to 
do something about the situation. The 
fact that our request was refused was 
convincing evidence to me that the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Mississippi was 
sincere when he asked me to place in the 
Recorp every word of this report. It was 
only when he asked me to place it in the 
Recorp that I agreed to do so. 

I want the distinguished Senator from 
New Mexico to know that I have done 
just as much as he has done in order 
to help move forward the FEPC bill on 
the floor of the Senate of the United 
States. I was not going to bring the 
matter up because I did not want to 
inject any politics into the issue, but 
so long as the Senator has charged me 
with being one of the “boys” who have 
been participating in a filibuster by at- 
tempting to have the report made a part 
of the REcorp—— 

Mr. CHAVEZ and Mr. EASTLAND ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. May- 
BANK in the chair). -Does the Senator 
from Nebraska yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I have 
the floor and I will not yield: I want to 
finish my statement, and after I have 
completed it I will be glad to yield first 
to the distinguished Senator from New 
Mexico. 

Among those who signed the petition 
for cloture were 22 Republican Senators 
on this side of the aisle. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. WHERRY. When the petition 
was signed by me, it was done in the 
interest of harmony. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I agree with the Sena- 
tor. 

Mr. WHERRY. When the petition 
was submitted yesterday, on top of the 
Republican petition was a petition which 
the Senator had circulated containing 
the names of Democratic Senators, in 
order to give the impression that the 
Democratic Senators had signed the pe- 
tition before the Republican Senators 
had signed it. After we presented the 
petition the President pro tempore said, 
in effect, “Here is a petition which has 
been filed by the Senator from New Mex- 
ico {Mr. CHavez] and 47 other Senators.” 
Thad the statement corrected, to include 
the name of every Senator who signed 
the petition printed in the REecorp. 
When the names were printed the names 
of Democratic Senators appeared first. 
{Laughter,] 

Mr. President, who is taking advan- 
tage of the situation? Many of us on 
this side of the aisle have done our level 
best in working with the proponents of 
the bill in order to have it voted up or 
down in the United States Senate. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I am 
afraid that the Senator from Nebraska 
has somewhat confused matters. What 
he has stated about the Republican Sen- 
ators who first signed the petition is cor- 
rect. But the Senator is a little violent 
in his conclusions as to what actually was 
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done. The Senator will recall that he 
handed me a petition on a piece of card- 
board with one sheet of paper containing 
the names of Republican Senators. The 
paper was attached to the cardboard 
with clips. 

Mr. WHERRY. Yes. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Then I commenced to 
circulate the petition. I am not apolo- 
gizin.. for anything which I did, and I do 
not feel that anything which I did was 
wrong. But, as a practical proposition, 
where does the Senator believe that the 
other sheet of paper should have been 
attached? 

"r. WHERRY. I should like to say 
that there was plenty of room on the first 
petition on which to put the 22 signatures 
which the Senator obtained, and which 
were placed on top of the sheet of the 
original petition. The Senator did not 
need another sheet of paper on which to 
place the names. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Nebraska is taking his re- 
publicanism too seriously. There were 24 
Democrats and 24 Republicans who 
signed the petition, so I do not see how 
anyone obtained any particular advan- 
tage. We on this side of the Chamber 
have never gotten sore because the name 
of the junior Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
AIKEN] is the first to appear on roll calls. 
His name does not appear in that order 
merely because we want to give the Re- 
publicans any kind of an advantage, but 
his name appears as the first on the roll 
call because alphabetically it rightly be- 
longs there. I am sorry that there is 
anything in the Recorp which might pos- 
sibly indicate that so far as I am con- 
cerned any advantage was taken of the 
Republicans at any time, because I know 
the Republicans did as much as we did 
in connection with advancing the pend- 
ing bill. -We had difficulty in trying to 
get as many Democrats to aid us in our 
cause as there were Republicans who 
were willing to help. 

Mr. WHERRY. We could have filed a 
petition when we had obtained 16 Re- 
publican names. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Yes. 

Mr. WHERRY. But we did cooperate 
with the proponents of the measure. 
The only reason I brought forward the 
matter to which I have referred is that 
I am fighting for something which is 
probably more vital than anything which 
has ever confronted the Senate. But I 
do not want to feel that the proponents 
of the FEPC bill are in position to inti- 
mate that I have been engaged in a pro- 
longed debate to prevent Senate bill 101 
coming to a vote. I have done as much 
as any other proponent of the FEPC bill 
has done in trying to bring the issue to a 
conclusion, and I am sure that the Sen- 
ator will agree with my statement. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. The Senator is correct 
in what he says. But I am afraid, Mr. 
President, that the Senator from Ne- 
braska will suffer a great deal more from 
now on if his sense of humor does not 
improve. I was facetious in what I said, 
I may say to the Senator from Nebraska. 
I was speaking to some of my colleagues 
on this side of the Chamber and I said to 
them, in effect, “The only way we can 
get this matter disposed of is for you 
boys who are filibustering to go to Eu- 
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rope right now.” That is why I face- 
tiously made the unanimous-consent re- 
quest, and I hope the Senator did not 
take offense. I did not have him in 
mind when I made the request. I was 
merely trying to indulge in a little levity 
with my colleagues. 

Mr. WHERRY. I asked the Senator 
to repeat his statement the second time. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I did repeat it. 

Mr. WHERRY. If I understood him 
correctly he said that he wanted the 
Recorp to show that “you boys” who are 
now filibustering should go to Europe. 
Will the Senator please tell me if that 
is not what he said? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Of course, the Senator 
has not been filibustering. So, Mr. 
President, I did not see any reason for 
the argument. 

Mr. WHERRY. And I am not one of 
“you boys” to whom the Senator re- 
ferred in connection with filibustering 
in the Senate. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I was referring, among 
others to my good friend the Senator 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I think that all our 
colleagues on both sides of the aisle who 
saw fit to sign the petition for cloture 
were very poorly advised. But never- 
theless, in the controversy between the 
Senator from Nebraska and the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico, I must side with 
the Senator from Nebraska. It is true 
that the Republicans made as much if 
not a greater sacrifice than did the Dem- 
ocrats in signing the petition for cloture. 
They sought to have brought to a vote 
a bill which would create in this country 
an all-powerful Commission, which is be- 
ing espoused by some Democrats, but on 
which no provision is made for any Re- 
publican representation. In their anxi- 
ety to have the bill brought to a vote the 
Republicans signed what was equivalent 
to a voluntary admission of political 
bankruptcy and lack of responsibility on 
their part by demanding the creation of 
such an agency. So, Mr. President, in 
my opinion, the Senator from New Mex- 
ico was most unjust in his references to 
Republican Senators who were willing to 
make the kind of sacrifice which they 
made in endeavoring to bring the bill to 
a vote. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, if any 
political advantage was gained, or any 
sacrifice made, it was when more than 
16 Republican Senators signed the peti- 
tion for cloture and turned it over to 
the proponents of the measure to be 
circulated. 

Mr. RUSSELL. 
Senator. 

Mr. WHERRY. If that act did not in- 
dicate a nonpartisan attitude, I do not 
know how such an attitude could be 
indicated in connection with matters in- 
volving proposed legislation. 

With regard to the remarks of the 
Senator from Georgia concerning the 
bankrupt Republican Party, a challenge 
is ever made to the Republican Party to 
fight when issues arise which vitally af- 
fect the interests of America. In meet- 
ing those issues in this body we rendered 
one of the greatest services that could be 
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rendered by the Members of the United 
States Senate. 

I, for one, am not only going back to 
Nebraska when I have an opportunity, 
but whenever I speak I am certainly 
going to rededicate my life not only to 
one issue, but all issues which I think 
are truly American. 

I wish to thank the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Georgia for his speeches 
pointing out what he thinks about the 
philosophy of the bill. I wish to thank 
him for pointing out to those who want 
to recommit the bill some of its provi- 
sions which possibly should be amended. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Does the Senator 
think a bill which denies his party any 
recognition whatever on the Commis- 
sion provided for is a good measure? 

Mr. WHERRY. My answer to the 
distinguished Senator from Georgia is 
that I voted for cloture because I thought 
the time had come when we should snut 
off debate on the particular issue of 
amending the Journal, and get down to 
business on legislation that is now con- 
fronting the Senate of the United States, 
such as the rescission bill, or the wage- 
hour bill, or other bills. I voted to pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the pending 
bill because I had declared myself for 
the principles of an FEPC bill, and the 
bill I declared myself for was endorsed 
not only by the Republican platform, not 
only nationally, bu. in my State. I be- 
lieve those principles are sound, and I 
believe the distinguished Senator from 
Georgia would subscribe to them as they 
were thus promulgated. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I would never sub- 
scribe to any policy under which some- 
one could hand me a bill which I would 
accept as being a party platform measure 
when it did not evea provide for repre- 
sentation by my party. As I have stated 
heretofore, I have seen the time when 
only about 17 Republican Senators were 
Members of the Senate, but they insisted 
on having bipartisan representation on 
boards created by Congress. Now we 
come to a board to control all boards and 
to end all boards. We would not need 
any more boards or bureaus, 0. need any 
more government, if we passed Senate 
bill 101. Yet the Senator signed a clo- 
ture petition to shut off debate before 
it had even been pointed out on the floor 
of the Senate that the bill did not pro- 
vide for bipartisan representation. 

Mr. WHERRY. I must believe that 
the distinguished Senator from Georgia, 
for whom I have the highest regard, 
knows just as well as I do that cloture 
is one thing and voting on a bill is 
another. 

The charge is being made that because 
a Senator votes for cloture he approves 
everything in Senate bill 101. The dis- 
tinguished Senator from Georgia knows 
that is not the case. We have a perfect 
right to propose amendments; we can 
offer amendments from the time the 
petition is filed until the bill is voted on. 

I agree with the Senator on the ques- 
tion of a non-partisan Commission, and I 
agree with him on his suggestion about 
amendments to Senate bill 101, but I say 
once again to the distinguished Senator, 
because I know how he feels in his heart 
for his fellow men, that he would vote 
just as quickly as anyone would for the 
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declared principles of an FEPC bill which 
provided equal opportunity for Ameri- 
cans, whether they were white or black. 
I know the Senator would subscribe to 
that. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I would do it, but I 
would not do it at the expense of the 
Constitution and of the individual 
American citizen. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator has a 
perfect right to his opinion, but I am 
satisfied we possibly could recommit the 
bill and have it reported by the com- 
mittee with the necessary amendments 
in it, and I am satisfied we would go a 
long way toward passing it upon the 
basis on which I think the legislation 
should be drawn. 

Mr. President, I did not rise this after- 
noon to engage in a debate on the FEPC. 
I have declared myself heretofore. I 
hope my remarks will not be misunder- 
stood. I merely wanted the proponents 
of the measure to know that when I 
came in with a report, because of its 
seriousness, and because of the gravity of 
the situation, when I am asked by Sena- 
tors to place it in the Recorp, I have 
taken the only means I know of to place 
it in the Recorp, that is to read itin. As 
I was reading the report the question 
arose whether or not one who takes any 
time is filibustering. I merely want the 
Recorp to show that I, for one, am not 
filibustering. I yoted to make the FEPC 
bill the unfinished business, and I signed 
the cloture petition because I thought 
the time had arrived when we should 
have a vote on the bill, and so far as I 
am concerned, there is no need for an- 
other 5 minutes of argument. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, the 
Senator said that there is no need for 
another 5 minutes of argument; that he 
is ready to vote on the bill in 5 minutes. 
Does the Senator think the bill could be 
revised so that in 5 minutes he could 
conscientiously favor it and vote on it. 

Mr. WHERRY. If I said vote on the 
bill, I should have said that I am ready 
to vote on cloture in 5 minutes. I cor- 
rect that, Mr. President. If I said the 
bill, what I meant was cloture. 

Mr. McCLELLAN, I believe the Sen- 
ator agrees with me that as now writ- 
ten it is almost impossible to so amend 
the bill as to make it acceptable. We 
would simply have to rewrite it on the 
floor of the Senate before the bill could 
pass, before the Senator would be will- 
ing to vote for the bill. Does not the 
Senator agree with me that the only 
proper thing to do in this situation is to 
recommit the bill and leave it in com- 
mittee until such time as a bill can be 
brought out which will give some prom- 
ise of preserving human liberty? 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, as I 
understand the statement of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Nebraska, it is 
that the cause of FEPC would be sub- 
served if the bill were recommitted and 
redrafted. 

Mr. WHERRY. I should like to an- 
swer the distinguished Senator from 
Mississippi in this way: I think a vote 
on cloture should first be had, if we can 
get it, because I feel that if cloture pre- 
vailed there would be an opportunity to 
offer amendments to the bill, and if the 
amendments were satisfactory, it would 
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be up to Senators whether or not they 
wanted to pass the bill. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, wij 
the Senator from Mississippi yield? 

Mr. EASTLAND, I yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I should like to ask 
the Senator from Nebraska a question, 
He suggests that various amendments 
might be made to the bill in the Senate. 
Has the Senator any assurance such 
amendments would be retained by the 
House? 

Mr. WHERRY. No. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Has the Senator any 
assurance that the amendments might 
not be stricken out by the House? 

Mr. WHERRY. No. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I call that to the at- 
tention of the Senator because he and 
I see eye to eye on many things, but as 
to this particular bill, if we should put 
an amendment on it, it might be strick. 
en out, and then we would be left to vote 
on a conference report and vote it either 
up or down. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I 
should like to make a statement. As I 
understand, we-are debating an appeal 
from the decision of the Chair as to the 
right to file a cloture petition. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
OverTON in the chair.) 
correct. 

Mr. EASTLAND. If the appeal were 
sustained, then it would take unanimous 
consent, as I understand the Senate 
rules, to offer an amendment. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is correct. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Iam certainly going 
to object, and I know other Senators who 
are going to object, and as I understand 
the distinguished Senator from Nebraska, 
he is not in favor of the bill as it is now 
written. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. EASTLAND. That being true, I 
know a great number of other Senators 
who are not, and while I am against 
the whole thing, and desire to be frank 
about it, why would not the cause of the 
FEPC bill be furthered if the bill were 
recommitted? ; 

Mr. WHERRY. Will the Senator 
yield so that I may make an observation? 
I have been asked questions by two Sen- 
ators. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Will the Senator 
yield to me to make a short statement? 

Mr. WHERRY. I defer to the Senator 
from South Carolina. 

Mr. MAYBANK. With reference to 
the statement I made regarding the 
House of Representatives, I meant no 
slur, or anything of the kind. I referred 
to the cold, brutal fact of what might 
happen to any amendment which the 
distinguished Senator from Nebraska 
might put on the bill, or any amendment 
that might be put on the bill by the 
distinguishec Senator from Indiana, 
who, I think, has an amendment pending. 
Who knows that those amendments will 
be kept in the bill by the House? 

Mr. EASTLAND. There are 1n0 
amendments pending, none have been 
filed and read. No amendment can be 
offered except by unanimous consent, 
and I am going to object. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I presume, of course, 
the bill would be returned to the calen- 
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dar, and come back on the floor in reg- 
ular form to be amended. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The bill would have 
to be recommitted. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Certainly. 

Mr. WHERRY. Will the Senator 
yield so that I may answer one or two of 
the various questions which have been 

sked? 
, Mr. EASTLAND. I greatly appreciate 
the lengthy contribution of the Senator 
from Nebraska. I think he is doing very 
well. 

Mr. WHERRY. In answer to the re- 
marks of the Senator from South Caro- 
lina about the House of Representatives, 
and about amendments which might be 
offered and which might be modified in 
the House, I agree that the House might 
do anything. My responsibility ceases 
when the bill leaves the Senate of the 
United States, and then the House takes 
its own responsibility for whatever it 
does. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I might say to the 
Senator that that is the very reason why 
we do not intend to let this bill leave the 
Senate of the United States. I am not 
apprehensive, but no one knows what 
might happen. 

Mr. WHERRY. If I may be permitted 
to answer: the second question, namely, 
am 1 in favor of recommitting the bill, I 
should like to continue my statement by 
making this observation: I think that if 
possible we should be able to get a vote 
on cloture. I am giving my opinion. I 
think we should have a vote. As I said 
before, I think the time has arrived when 
we should vote up or down the question 
whether the bill should come to the floor 
of the Senate and amendments be of- 
fered. 

Mr. EASTLAND. How could amend- 
ments be offered? 

Mr. WHERRY. They certainly could 
not be offered unless those who are 
against the bill give us unanimous con- 
sent to offer them. 

Mr. EASTLAND. That is not going to 
happen. Now, does not the Senator think 
the bill should be recommitted? 

Mr. WHERRY. Will the Senator per- 
mit me to proceed with my answer? 

Mr. EASTLAND. Yes. 

Mr. WHERRY. If we cannot have a 
vote on cloture—and I admit that be- 
cause of the rules of the Senate those in 
opposition have it in their power to pre- 
rent a vote on cloture—then I am ready 
either to recommit the bill, or take up 
some other business, and let the bill au- 
tomatically go back upon the calendar. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I do not know, but 
I do not think we are going to get a 
vote on cloture. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Will the Senator 
yield tu. me? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK, I rather agree with 
the distinguished Senator from Missis- 
sippi, and differ with my distinguished 
friend the Senator from Nebraska, on 
the question of a vote on cloture. Does 
not the Senator from Nebraska believe 
that the list of those who signed the pe- 
tition for cloture includes practically 
every Sena’or who would vote for clo- 
ture? I am not binding anyone. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator is asking 
me a question which is very difficult to 


answer because I do not know what the 
Members of the Senate would do on the 


Mr. MAYBANE. Is it not a fact that 
many Senators have been bombarded by 
telegrams? Please do not misunder- 
stand me. 

Mr. WHERRY. I cannot answer for 
other Senators. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I noticed an article 
in various publications today under the 
headline “Wire your Senator to sign 
cloture.” It states that certain Senators 
have signed the cloture petition, and so 
on, and so forth. My general thought 
is, though I have not talked to anyone 
about that matter, that most of those 
who would vote for cloture signed the 
petition. But there is no chance to vote 
for cloture because there can be no clo- 
ture vote on the question of amending 
the Journal. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me to continue with 
the report? 

Mr. EASTLAND. Yes. 

Mr. WHERRY. Before continuing 
with the report, I would say that be- 
cause of the parliamentary procedure 
and the rules of the Senate those who 
are against FEPC, of course, have a per- 
fect right to filibuster. They can do so 
under the rules of the Senate. That is 
their method; that is the only way they 
have to defeat either the pending busi- 
ness or the FEPC bill, if it is not the 
pending business, and they are adopting 
that procedure. On the other hand, the 
only way the proponents of the measure 
can secure action is to bring to an issue 
the cloture petition. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The distinguished 
Senator from Nebraska certainly would 
not accuse: anyone of filibustering. 

Mr. WHERRY. All I should like to 
say to the distinguished Senator from 
Mississippi is that I feel that from a 
practical point of view—and we might 
just as well be frank about the matter— 
those who are opposed to the FEPC bill 
are procceding in a perfectly practical 
fashion within the rules of the Senate to 
continue to debate the subject. But I 
think if we defined what is now going on 
we will find that, in reality, it is a fili- 
buster against the measure. I want to 
say again that Senators who oppose the 
FEPC have a perfect right to continue 
to debate the measure so long as they 
please under the rules of the Senate. 
The only way the Senate can break up 
that procedure—and I think this is a 
significant point because such a situation 
might arise again in connection with 
other legislation—if the opponents con- 
tinue, the only remedy we have is to vote 
on cloture. If those who are against 
the pending measure will not permit a 
vote on cloture—and apparently they 
have the strength to continue, and at 
least they say they will not permit the 
question to be brought to a vote—if and 
when we learn that there are not suffi- 
cient votes to bring about cloture, then, 
I should like to say to the distinguished 
Senator from Mississippi, I think the 
time will have come when the people of 
the country expect us to take up some 
other measure, either a measure which 
is on the calendar or a measure which 
willbe reported to the calendar, so we 
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may get on with the business of the Sen- 
ate. While I am one of those who signed 
the cloture petition, and I should like to 
have a vote taken on it, and I should like 
to have the FEPC bill debated on the 
floor of the Senate and opportunity to 
be given to vote for an amended bill, yet, 
if that is denied us, I am ready, along 
with the Senator from Mississippi and 
the Senator from South Carolina, to take 
up some other matter, and proceed with 
the work of the Senate. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Mississippi yield to me so 
I may ask a question? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I should like to sug- 
gest that surely the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Nebraska is not serious in say- 
ing that a filibuster is in progress. I am 
against the bill and I know I am not fili- 
bustering. I think the distinguished 
a owes me an apology. [Laugh- 

er.] 

Mr. WHERRY. I should like to have 
the Senator from Mississippi realize that 
I was not filibustering when I took the 
floor of the Senate this afternoon to 
make a statement on an important mat- 
ter. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The Senator has 
spoken as long as I have this afternoon, 
and he says I am filibustering and that 
he is not. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, taking 
the chance of again being castigated, I 
wish to ask the question: What are both 
Senators doing? 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I am 
opposing FEPC and exposing its iniqui- 
ties. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator, who is always very 
courteous. I appreciate his patience. 
Now that he has made it plain that he is 
not filibustering, I hope he will permit 
me to continue with the report. In view 
of the fact that he insisted that I read it 
into the Recorp, I hope he will permit me 
now to continue, and not to accuse me of 
filibustering. 

I come now to the next part of the re- 
port on page 3 which is headed, “Report 
on a transport of evacuees from the 
refugee camp at Kahnsdorf,. Province of 
Brandenburg, to Demmin, Mecklenburg.” 

I should like to point out to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Mississippi that 
the charges here made are almost iden- 
tical with the charges made in connection 
with the Cottbus Camp, 65 milies from 
Berlin, in the Russian zone. 

The report speaks of evacuees shipped 
in cattle cars with no heating facilities. 
The same condition prevails in the case 
of the evacuees who were transported to 
the other camps. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, wit 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I am glad the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska spoke of evacuees be- 
ing shipped in freight cars. I wish to say 
to the distinguished Senator that today 
a serious car shortage exists in this coun- 
try. The ODT, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and the railroads are having 
great difficulty in allocating freight cars. 
A measure is now before the Committee 
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on Appropriations, of which the distin- 
guished Senator from Nebraska is a mem- 
ber, in connection with which the freight 
car situation in this country will be dealt 
with. I am told that many cars are held 
up; and that grain elevators and ship- 
pers generally cannot obtain sufficient 
cars. Is that a correct statement of the 
situation? 

Mr. WHERRY. That is correct. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I ask the Senator 
if he does not think the all-important 
independent offices appropriations bill 
should not be acted upon by the com- 
mittee and brought to the floor of the 
Senate and given at least some priority, 
so that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, and the Office of Defense 
Transportation, may be given sufficient 
funds to do what is necessary to bring 
relief in the tangled situation that exists 
respecting freight-car movements? 

Mr. WHERRY. I agree with the dis- 
tinguished Senator from South Carolina. 
I know that approximately 75 cars filled 
with wheat a day leave Omaha for sea- 
board ports. . When they once reach the 
seaboard it is difficult to get them back 
to the Middle West. Our farmers who 
would like to ship their grain to market 
cannot get a sufficient number of cars. 
The situation is very serious in our sec- 
tion of the country, and as it progresses 
it will become much more serious. I will 
say to the distinguished Senator that I 
am in favor of the action he proposes. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Iam happy to hear 
the Senator say so. 

Mr. WHERRY. The report deals with 
what took place on the journey from the 
refugee camp at Kahnsdorf to Demmin; 
with the accommodations in the train, 
with the matter of provisions, and sani- 
tary conditions. Those of us who were 
members of the committee which went 
to Germany and saw the train with 
3,100 bodies in it which stood in front 
of the camp at Dachau know what it is 
for people to be shipped in freight cars 
under such conditions as would cause 
many of them to starve to death. We 
know something of the sanitary condi- 
tions in these freight cars. The report 
speaks of the conditions in the freight 
cars, Stating that people were treated 
like cattle as they were being shipped 
westward and finally wound up in the 
American zone, for which we are respon- 
sible. 

The fourth part of the report is 
headed “Plight of refugees in Mecklen- 
burg.” Eyewitness report of a woman 
social worker. 

It tells of the many cases of typhoid 
which exist there today. It says the 
county hospital in Hagenow is equipped 
with 400 beds, but had 900 patients. 

The report says child mortality among 
the evacuees, due to insufficient food, 
strain of the trek, and lack of sanita- 
tion and care, is estimated at 30 percent, 
and that approximately 10 percent of 
the children die of hunger and the re- 
mainder from disease. 

Certainly we ought to bring to the 
attention of the Members of the Senate 
the fact that an investigation should be 
made in the area in which we have 
responsibility. 

Then the-report deals with venereal 
disease conditions. It speaks of the 
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various dread diseases that have afflicted 
the people who are confined in these 
camps. It is simply a repetition of the 
conditions which existed in the concen- 


tration camps which the Senate Com- 
mittee visited. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the report may be printed in 
the Recorp as a part of my remarks at 
this point. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be »rinted in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


EYEWITNESSES’ REPORTS FROM RUSSIAN- AND 
POLISH-CONTROLLED TERRITORIES 


From a large number of reports, a few have 
been selected to give a picture of (a) the 
transport of evacuees through Polish- and 
Russian-controlled territories, (b) conditions 
within the refugee camps in the Russian zone, 
and (c) the situation existing in those parts 
of the Russian zone to which the stream of 
refugees has been directed. 

The following reports have been rendered 
by reliable German observers who have re- 
cently traveled extensively through territories 
in question: 

“DECEMBER 4, 1945. 


“NEW WAVE OF EVACUATION FROM EBRESLAU-——-EYE- 
WITNESS REPORT OF A PROMINENT CLERGY- 
MAN 


“A new wave of evacuation of the German 
population from Breslau has been going on 
for the past 2 weeks. At present the number 
of Germans in Breslau is not more than 
160,000, as compared with a Polish population 
of 60,000. (In September the number of Ger- 
mans in Breslau was reported as 200,000.) 

“The official expulsion order covers the fol- 
lowing groups of the city’s German popula- 
tion: 

“1. All able-bodied unemployed. 

“2. All women with small children, unavail- 
able for labor. 

“3. Old and sick, insofar as they are able to 
travel. 

“4. Those cleaning up the streets, insofar as 
their work is not regarded as vital. 

“The block leaders have to list all Germans 
who fall within these designated groups. Us- 
ing their list as a guide, the expulsions are 
carried out in such a manner that those ar- 
rested have to leave their homes within half 
an hour. They have to line up on the street, 
are then picked up and taken under guard to 
the ‘Stadthafen’ freight depot, where they 
are loaded into unheated freight cars and 
shipped west in the direction of the Russian- 
Polish border via the towns of Obernigk, Ra- 
witsch, Glogau, and Forst. 

“In this way 40,000 to 60,000 Germans are 
being removed from Breslau. These evacua- 
tion measures seem especially inhuman, as 
most persons belonging to groups 2 and 3, 
and also some in group 1, are dependent on 
outside aid in order to move out of the city. 
As such assistance is not available, it can be 
stated without exaggeration that for many, 
especially the children, old, and sick, the 
forthcoming expulsion means certain death.” 


“DECEMBER 8, 1945. 


“REFUGEE CAMP, ANNABERGSTRASSE, COTTBUS, IN 
THE RUSSIAN ZONE, SOUTHEAST OF BERLIN 


“(This tfeport was rendered by an objective 
anti-Nazi official of one of the large Berlin 
banks, who made a special investigation of 
conditions in the Cottbus camp. The 65- 
mile rail journey, Berlin to Cottbus, which in 
normal times took 2 hours, required 15 
hours.) 

“The refugee camp in Cottbus is situated 
on the eastern outskirts of the city. It con- 
sists of 20 barracks and covers an area 300 by 
600 feet. The condition of the camp is very 
bad. The impression is one of complete de- 
moralization. In most of the barracks there 
are no windows, The barracks cannot be 
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heated, except for the hospital barracks, as 
there are neither stoves nor fuel available 
There is no electricity, as the lines were 
damaged and have not yet been repaired, 

“The most necessary fixtures, such as beq. 
steads, wardrobes, tables, and benches are 
missing. The refugees, with their children, 
have to live, eat, and sleep on the floors, 
The small amount of straw available has 
been used so much that it has 
matted and hard. It is pitiful to see fathers 
beg the camp director, in vain, for coal to 
prevent their children from freezing to death, 

“Bathing installations are broken and the 
delcusing facilities of the camp cannot be 
used, due to lack of coal. As a result, there 
is no delousing. When entering the camp 
the evacuees receive no inoculations against 
contagious diseases. 

“The suffering of the evacuees is inde. 
scribable. Driven out by Polish soldiers ang 
militia, they had to leave their houses ang 
farms in Polish-controlled territory, often 
on less than 1 hour’s notice. They are al- 
lowed to take with them only the barest es- 
sentials of clothes and foodstuffs. Their pa- 
pers are taken from them and their baggage 
is ransacked—everything of value is taken. 
Sometimes they have to walk all day to the 
Polish-Russian border and then remain 
standing all night while their baggage is 
searched. Children fall down from exhaus- 
tion and go to sleep in the mud. Transpor- 
tation by train through Polish-controlled 
territory seems to be the exception. 

“The crossing of the evacuees from Polish- 
controlled into Russian-controlled territory 
takes place over the Oder and Neisne bridges 
primarily at Frankfurt on Oder, Fuersten- 
berg, Guben, Forst, and Goerlitz. Having 
arrived on the Russian side, the refugees 
shift for themselves, trying to get into camps. 
In the Cottbus camp, the refugees arrive 
alone or in groups up to 200 people. 

“Farmers comprise the largest group of the 
evacuees. There are also manual laborers of 
every type, tradesmen, oOfficials,. bargemen, 
etc., with their families. The absence of in- 
tellectuals, with the exception of a few teach- 
ers, is noticeable. 

“Generally the refugees stay in the camp 
from 8 to 14 days until a large enough group 
has collected. Then, in groups of from 400 
to 600, they are shipped on by train. At the 
time set by the camp leader, the evacuees 
gather at the station with their baggage. 
They often have to wait 1 or 2 days around 
the destroyed station buildings until the 
Russians give the permit for the trip. 

“The evacuees receive for the trip provi- 
sions consisting of 1,500 grams of bread per 
person for 5 days. They should also receive 
30 grams of butter per day which, however, is 
rarely available. This is a‘l they get. They 
are shipped in unheated freight cars. Many 
people die on these transports. The situa- 
tion might be somewhat improved if refugee 
trains had priority over freight trains, espe- 
cially coal trains, which are continually mov- 
ing onto the now one-track line, Beriin- 
Gottbus-Goerlitz. 

“It was impossible to get a clear picture 
of the organizational side of the transport. 
The camp director stated that he receives 
directions from the city mayor’s office to 
collect the refugees at the station at a cer- 
tain time. The last transport, carrying 
1,600 refugees, allegedly went to Mecklen- 
burg.” 

“REPORT ON A TRANSPORT OF EVACUEES FROM 

THE REFUGEE CAMP AT KAHNSDORF, PROVINCE 

OF BRANDENBURG, TO DEMMIN, MECKLENBURG 


“(This report is an extract from a letter by 
a welfare organization to the Central Ad- 
ministration for Refugees (in the Russ‘an 
zone), asking for an improvement in the 
conditions of transport of evacuees.) 

“1. Journey 

“On Friday, November 23, at 11 a. m. 4 
train with 2,000 evacuees from the camps 4t 
Kahnsdorf and Forst (Province of Branden- 
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burg in the Russian zone), was scheduled to 
jeave the railway station Luckau for the 
north. The train did not leave until 8:30 

-m, A doctor, an intern, and two nurses 
accompanied the transport. 

“The destination, Fuerstenberg, at the 
Mecklenburg border, about 100 miles away, 
was reached on Saturdav at 7 p.m. When 
the train arrived, it was announced that 
Fuerstenberg cout not accept the evacuees. 
The train then proceeded to Stralsund, a dis- 
tance of 70 miles, arriving there Sunday, No- 
vember 25, at about ll a.m. As the evacuees 
were likewise turned away, tre train was 
shunted back to Demmin—30 miles. Obvi- 
ously, no preparations had been made to re- 
ceive the people there; the train remained in 
the station, as the Landrat had to give his 
permission for the unloading. At 5 p. m. 
an order came that the ‘rain had to be un- 
loaded immediately, as the freight cars had 
to be returned to Forst. 

“The lights went out. The 2,000 refugees, 
among whom were many women with chil- 
dren, cripples, old people and invalids, were 
thus unloaded in complete darkness and the 
greatest confusion. There were no stretch- 
ers nor was there any transportation. Those 
who could not walk were simply laid on the 
platform. A lunatic who had been included 
in the transport and kept in the caboose had 
escaped. 


“2. Accommodations on the train 


“The refugee train consisted of 41 freight 
ears and one conductor’s car. One car was 
marked with a red cross and apparently was 
meant to serve aS a “Ospital coach. The 
doors did not close. There were no facilita- 
tions for lying down, no straw, and no heat. 

“Occupants of two of the 41 cars were able 
to secure two small stoves during the journey, 
but all the other cars remained without heat, 


“3, Provisions 


“Upon departing, the refugees received 2 
days’ rations. They arrived in Demmin only 
on the evening of the third day. There was 
no warm food on the entire trip, not even 
for the small children, old, and sick people. 
The nurses had no warm food for 7 days. 


“4. Sanitary conditions 


“A 15-year-old girl, who was in labor 
pains and an 18-year-old girl with a bleeding 
kidney infection had to be unloaded at 
Puerstenberg. 

“Two women had such bad diarrhea that 
that their presence would not be tolerated 
by their cotravelers. Lacking other facilities, 
they were taken into the so-called hospital 
car, which was used to carry the corpses of 
evacuees who had died on the trip. 

“Most of the evacuees were suffering from 
diarrhea. Many used the corners of the car 
to take care of their needs. A half-crippled 
man on the train fell in his own excrement. 
No further illustration need be given of the 
Ganger of infection in such a train, under 
these conditions.” 


“PLIGHT OF REFUGEES IN MECKLENBURG— 
EYEWITNESS REPORT OF A WOMAN SOCIAL 
WORKER—-END OF NOVEMBER 1945 


“According to an official estimate, there are 
35,000 cases of typhoid today in the Land 
Mecklenburg. The number of doctors and 
assistants throughout the land is very lim- 
ited; as a result, there is such a delay in 
the treatment of patients that they often 
Temain with their families for 2 or 3 weeks, 
thus infeeting the other family members. 
A pastor in Rostock cites an instance in the 
town of Kroeplin where a man suffering from 
typhoid is compelled to share a straw mat- 
tress with his wife and 8 children; they 
have to eat in the same room. The children 
are inadequately clothed, undernourished, 
and cannot be kept clean, as no soap or wash- 
- materials have been issued since last 
May 

“In Rostock, the administration has re- 
leased only one horsé-drawn hearse for trans- 
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porting the bodies, wrapped in blackout 
paper, to the cemetery. As a result, the dead 
bodies remain a comparatively long time 
with the families. During the period from 
November 24 to 26, 120 bodies had to be re- 
moved. Since many bodies are in rooms 
where people are still living, eating and 
sleeping, it is not surprising that there is so 
much sickness. 

“The hopitals are overfilled. The county 
hospital in Hagenow, Mecklenburg, for ex- 
ample, is equipped with 400 beds, but at 
the end of November had about 900 patients. 
Many of the hospital attendants are sick as 
a result of overwork and lack of nourishment. 
Food for the patients is insufficient. Ac- 
cording to the doctor in Tessin, the patients 
in many instances do not get more than 600 
calories of food daily. 

“Child mortality amongst the evacuees, 
due to insufficient food, strain of the trek, 
and lack of sanitation and care, is estimated 
at 30 percent. Approximately 10 percent of 
the children die of hunger, and the balance 
from disease. 

“Venereal disease throughout Mecklen- 
burg and Pomerania is widespread. There 
is, however, a marked difference between 
those districts which were first occupied by 
American or British troops and later on 
turned over to the Russians, and those which 
were originally conquered by the Russians. 
In the former, cases of venereal disease 
amount to only one percent. In Pomerania, 
&@ province originally occupied by the Rus- 
sians, it is reported that 8 out of 10 girls 
have been raped and that 6 out of 8 girls are 
infected with venereal disease. Medical sup- 
plies to treat these cases are altogether lack- 
ing. 

“The ‘Landesverwaltung’ (German ad- 
ministration in the Russian zone) has estab- 
lished a number of overnight camps, quaran- 
tine stations, and permanent camps at dif- 
ferent railway junctions. In the Hagenow 
district (Mecklenburg) I had an opportunity 
to visit some of these camps. One camp, as 
well as the barracks at the station, was ade- 
quate. The rooms are kept clean and can be 
heated; there are cooking facilities, although 
primitive. The toilets are sufficient and are 
kept clean. This camp, which is in one of 
the railroad buildings, is not being plundered 
and attacked by the Russians; in fact, the 
Russians protect the hospital barracks which 
the Red Cross has established for those un- 
able to travel. Every patient has his own 
bed with a straw mattress. A doctor visits 
the sick refugees daily. 

“Conditions are appalling in the former 
prisoner’s camp at the Hagenow station. The 
camp director, a Communist, showed me the 
camp, which was full of vermin of every 
kind. This camp is often attacked by the 
Russians and if women try to defend them- 
selves against being raped, their barracks 
are set on fire by the Russians. I have per- 
sonally seen three such burned barracks. 

“The refugees undergo their worst ordeal 
at the stations and the trains. They worry 
whether they can get into the trains and 
complete the journey without being plun- 
dered by the Russians and thrown out of 
the coaches, or be molested and raped. The 
same insecurity exists if they have to spend 
a night in the station. There are not enough 
waiting rooms to protect them from cold, 
dampness, and wind. 

“They cower outside the entrance, tired, 
apathetic, and hungry, until they faint. An 
average of 4 to 10 bodies are taken out of 
trains at every large junction, such as 
Schwerin, Rostock, Ludwigslust. 

“I have particularly horrible memories of 
the night of November 26-27 in Wismar. At 
11 p. m. there were about 3,000 people in the 
station trying to get to Berlin. The night 
was very cold and it was snowing. A prisoner 
returning from Russia, his leg amputated, 
shaking from cold, was limping around try- 
ing to find his relatives. An old woman, her 
arm broken, sat near me; she had no coat, 





as the Poles had taken it from her. Near 
me was a married couple from Allenstein. 
The man had wrapped his wife in a shawl. 
During the flight she had gone crazy; he 
was trying to go to the west and did not 
want to leave his wife alone in this condi- 
tion. The whimpering of the woman and 
the cries from time to time were almost 
unbearable. A young woman had lost one 
child on the trip and buried another; she 
did not know where to turn, as her life no 
longer had any meaning. She regarded, with 
tragic eyes, a mother who had three children 
and who moved about the whole night, try- 
ing to protect them from freezing. From 
time to time I walked through the crowd 
in order to help. The toilets were in terrible 
condition. The people were also crowding 
into the toilets in order not to freeze. When 
the gates were opened the people got on the 
train like wild animals; those left behind— 
the tired, weak, and sick—crowded together 
and had to live through another 24 hours 
at the station. Some old people and women 
with small children already spending their 
third night there, as the Russians had requi- 
sitioned some of the coaches.” 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I feel 
that every word of the report should be 
read by every Member of the United 
States Senate. 

In conclusion, I should like to say again 
that the Foreign Relations Committee 
will meet, as I understand, tomorrow. 
The concurrent resolution is now before 
that committee. I should be perfectly 
willing to accept the amendments sug- 
gested by the distinguished Senator from 
Mississippi and the amendment sug- 
gested by the distinguished Senator from 
New Mexico. I should be glad to broaden 
the joint resolution as much as the Sen- 
ate wishes to. Once again I desire to 
say that I feel that a nonpartisan com- 
mittee of 12 should be appointed by the 
President pro tempore of the Senate and 
by the Speaker of the House, to be com- 
posed in equal numbers of members of 
the Republican and Democratic Parties, 
and equipped with sufficient technical 
personnel to conduct thorough investiga- 
tions. The committee should have avail- 
able individuals who are authorities on 
the subjects of medicine, food, and hous- 
ing. The committee and its technical 
personnel should be flown immediately to 
Europe to conduct investigations. 

Mr. President, what I have stated to- 
day and what I stated last week is based 
on reports which have come to me. The 
Senator from Mississippi, who was a 
member of an investigating committee 
which went to Europe, knows how bad 
the situation is in Europe. Saturday 
night the Under Secretary of State, Mr. 
Dean Acheson, made the statement that 
many people would starve in Europe this 
winter and that the time had come when 
we in this country should go back to ra- 
tioning in order to provide food to send 
across the water. If what has been 
stated is the situation which exists on 
the average level in Europe, what, Mr. 
President,.do you think is the situation 
in the Russian zone? If 1,500 calories a 
day are given those who live in the Amer- 
ican zone, what do you think the situa- 
tion is in the zone occupied by France, 
and in the zone occupied by Russia? I 
believe we are entitled to know what the 
Control Commission is doing in enforc- 
ing the terms of the Potsdam agreement. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I do 
not think the distinguished Senator 
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from Nebraska is painting exactly an 
accurate condition of the situation in 
Germany. He must remember that 
there is no coal for heating in Germany. 
Houses there are not heated. There is 
some heat provided in other European 
countries. More food is required to sus- 
tain the human body when the people 
must live in unheated houses. 

Mr. WHERRY. I wish to thank the 
distinguished Senator once more for his 
contribution. 

In conclusion I wish to say that I.hope 
and pray that the Foreign Relations 
Committee will consider this concurrent 
resolution and report it back to the Sen- 
ate immediately, so. that there can be ap- 
pointed a committee to go to Europe and 
make a first-hand investigation, right on 
the ground, and bring back to the Con- 
gress of the United States accurate in- 
formation concerning the conditions 
which exist, so Congress can make proper 
recommendations to the President as to 
what should be done before it is entirely 
too late. Let me say to the distinguished 
Senator from. Mississippi that I very 
much appreciate his suggestion that I 
read this report into the Recorp. I hope 
that he and other opponents of the FEPC 
bill will feel that I was sincere and 
serious, and that it was not done in the 
spirit of continuing a filibuster or a de- 
bate upon Senate bill 101. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I 
shall be glad to go with the distinguished 
Senator from Nebraska to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. I believe that this 
is a very important subject. I know that 
it is fraught with peril to the future of 
our country and the future of world 
peace. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I should like to call the 
attention of the Senator from Mississippi 
to the fact that the Senator from Maine 
{Mr. Wuite], the minority leader, has 
asked me if it would meet with my ap- 
proval to suspend at a rather early hour 
this afternoon because of some matters 
which he must take up with members of 
the minority party. It is my purpose, 
after disposing of some executive busi- 
ness, to move that the Senate take a 
recess until tomorrow. 

Mr. EASTLAND. With the under- 
standing that I do not lose the floor. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Of course. I should 
like to have the Executive Calendar 
called before the Senate takes a recess. 

Mr. EASTLAND. That is agreeable to 
mie. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. CHAVEZ. I move that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of executive 
business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate a message from the 
President of the United States submitting 
the nomination of Lt. Gen. Edmund B. 
Gregory to be War Assets Administrator, 
effective upon retirement from the Army, 
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which was referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. BARKLEY, from the Committee on 
Banking and Currency: 

Fred M. Vinson, of Kentucky, to be 
United States Governor of the International 
Monetary Fund and United States Governor 
of the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development for a term of 5 years; 

William L. Clayton, of Texas, to be United 
States Alternate Governor of the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund, and United States 
Alternate Governor of the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
for a term of 5 years; 

Harry D. White, of Maryland, to be United 
States Executive Director of the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund for a term of 2 years 
and until his successor has been appointed; 

Emilio G. Collado, of New York, to be 
United States Executive Director of the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development for a term of 2 years and until 
his successor has been appointed; 

Wilson W. Wyatt, of Kentucky, to be 
National Housing Administrator; 

Harvey Jones Gunderson, of South Da- 
kota, to be a member of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration for a term of 2 years from January 
22, 1946 (reappointment) ; 

Henry T. Bodman, of Michigan, to be a 
member of the Board of. Directors of the 
Reconstruction Pinance Corporation for a 
term of 2 years from January 22, 1946; and 

Charles B. Henderson, of Nevada, to be a 
member of the Board of Directors of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation for a 
term of 2 years from January 22, 1946 (re- 
appointment). 

By Mr. WHEELER, from the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce: 

Frank P. Douglass, of Oklahoma, to be a 
member of the National Mediation Board for 
the term expiring February 1, 1949. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Utah, from the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs: 

Candler Cobb for appointment as Director 
of Selective Service for New York City under 
the provisions of section 10 (a) (3) of the 
Selective Training and Service Act of 1940, 
as amended; 

Sundry officers for temporary appointment 
in the Army of the United States; under the 
provisions of law; and 

Sundry officers for promotion in the Regu- 
lar Army of the United States, under the 
provisions of law. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If 
there be no further reports of commit- 
tees, the clerk will state the nominations 
on the Executive Calendar. 


POSTMASTERS 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of postmasters. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nominations of post- 
masters are confirmed en bloc; and 
without objection, the President will be 
immediately notified. 


THE NAVY—NOMINATION PASSED OVER; 
REMAINING NOMINATIONS CONFIRMED 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Navy. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, one of 
the nominations in the Navy is that of 
Earle W. Mills to be vice admiral, for 
temporary service, effective from De- 
cember 31, 1945. I ask that that nomi- 
nation be passed over, 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With. 
out objection, the nomination of Earie 
W. Mills to be vice admiral in the Navy 
will be passed over; and, without objec. 
tion, the remaining Navy nominations 
are confirmed en bloc, and the President 
will be immediately notified. 


THE MARINE CORPS 


The legislative clerk read the noming- 
tion of Raymond R. Wright to be pay- 
master general of the Marine Corps, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With. 
out objection, the nomination is con. 
firmed; and, without objection, the Pres. 
ident will be notified forthwith. 


UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGES 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Roy M. Shelbourne to be United - 
States district judge for the western dis- 
trict of Kentucky. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed; and, without objection, the Pres- 
ident will be notified forthwith. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Edward S. Kampf to be United 
States district judge for the northern 
district of New York. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed; and, without objection, the Pres- 
ident will be notified forthwith. 


CHIEF JUDGE, MUNICIPAL COURT OF AP- 
PEALS, THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Nathan Cayton to be chief judge 
of the Municipal Court of Appeals for the 
District of Columbia. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed; and, without objection, the Pres- 
ident will be notified forthwith. 


UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Alexander M. Campbell to be 
United States attorney for the northern 
district of Indiana. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed; and, without objection, the Pres- 
ident will be immediately notified. 

The legislative clerk read the nomin- 
ation of J. Vincent Keogh to be United 
States attorney for the eastern district 
of New York. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed; and, without objection, the Pres- 
ident will be notified forthwith. 


UNITED STATES MARSHALS 


The legislative clerk read the nomin- 
ation of Al W. Hosinski to be United 
States marshal for the northern district 
of Indiana. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed; and, without objection, the Pres- 
ident will be notified forthwith. 

The legislative clerk read the nomin- 
ation of John M. Comeford to be United 
States marshal for the western district 
of Wisconsin. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed; and, without objection, the Pres- 
ident will be notified forthwith. 
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That completes the Executive ‘Calen- 


dar. 
RECESS 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I move that the Senate 
take a recess until 12 o’clock noon to- 
morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 
o'clock and 34 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Wednes- 
day, February 6, 1946, at 12 o’clock 
meridian. 





NOMINATION 


Executive nomination. received by the 
Senate February 5 (legislative day of 
January 18), 1946: 

War ASSETS ADMINISTRATOR 


Lt Gen. Edmund B. Gregory to be War 
Assets Administrator, effective upon retire- 
ment from the Army. 





CONFIRMATIONS - 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate February 5 (legislative day of 
January 18), 1946: 

Un ITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGES 


Roy M. Shelbourne to be United States 
district judge for the western district of 
Kentucky. 

Edward S. Kampf to be United States dis- 
trict judge for the northern district of New 
York, 


CHIEF JUDGE, MUNICIPAL CouRT OF APPEALS FOR 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Nathan Cayton to be chief judge, Munici- 
pal Court of Appeals for the District of Co- 
lumbia. 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS 


Alexander M. Campbell to be United States 
attorney for the northern district of Indiana. 

J. Vincent Keogh to be United States attor- 
ney for the eastern district of New York. 


UNITED STATES MARSHALS 


Al W. Hosinski to be United States marshal 
for the northern district of Indiana. (Now 
serving under an appointment which expired 
July 3, 1945.) 

John M. Comeford to be United States 
marshal for the western district of Wisconsizm. 
(Now serving under an appointment which 
expired October 30, 1945.) 


IN THE NAVY 


APPOINTMENTS IN THE NAVY FOR TEMPORARY 
SERVICE 


Patrick N. L. Bellinger to be vice admiral, 


for temporary service, to rank from October 
5, 1943. 


APPOINTMENTS IN THE REGULAR SERVICE 


To be assistant surgeons with the rank of 
lieutenant (junior grade) 


Charles D. Adams Carl L. Johnson 
Alfred Agrin Edward A. Johnson 
John H. Annegers, Jr. Andrew Johnston 
Ernest M. Barker Lloyd H. Klefstad 
Bernard A.L. Bellew John A. Leam 

Frank W. Bussard Gordon V. Lillie 
Joseph P. Cannon Joseph T. Lucas, Jr. 
George C. Chaney Glenn L. Marshall, Jr. 
James F. Clearly, Jr. Theodore R. Marvin 
Edward B. Crohn Hugh B. McAdams 
Bernard F. Danton, Jr. Hoyt B. Miles, Jr. 
Francis D. Donahue Albert D. Nelson, Jr. 
Frederick F. Ferguson Leonard R. Ortega 
Rodes C. Garby Ralph R. Preston 
William D. Grant Alan Raftery 

Alfred E. Gras Wilfred N. Sanders 
Jack M. Gruender David J. Sanderson 
Robert L. Henry, Jr. Clinton R. Strong 


Wi.liam L. HutchinsonLoy T. Swinehart 
William J. Jenkins 


Frank M. Thornburg 
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John A. Twaddle Edwin C. Welsh 
Wallace R. Van Den Clifford A. Wiethoff 


To be lieutenant 
Frank L. Lawlor 
To be assistant paymaster, with the rank of 
ensign 


Ralph G. Leedy 
IN THE MARINE CoRPs 
7. be Paymaster General of the Marine Corps 
jor a period of 4 years from February 1, 
1946 
Raymond R. Wright 
POSTMASTERS 
GEORGIA 
Dora L. Raulerson, Hortense. 
INDIANA 
John Leonard, Birdseye. 
James Perona, Bianford. 
Dorothy Fohl, Cedar Grove. 
William O. Burgess, Gas City. 
James E. Cox, Newburgh. 
Elsie B. Johnson, Westpoint. 
KANSAS 
Marjorie A. Cain, Delphos. 
George M. Thomas, Morrowville. 
MISSOURI 
Frank A. Johnson, Gainesville. 
MONTANA 
Albert Leo Nix, Wibaux. 
NEBRASKA 
Julius E. Arnold, Big Springs. 
Edward Borzych, Farwell. 
Martha E. Castor, Stockville. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Bessie L. Adams, Blounts Creek. 
Willie T. Smith, Dudley. 
Mildred C. Thompson, Hallisboro. 
Helen J. Dellinger, Iron Station. 
William R. Miller, Laurel Springs. 
OKLAHOMA 
Leroy K. Hawkins, Boynton. 
Evah Kirksey, Porter. 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Cordia H. Covert, Yawkey. 
WISCONSIN 
Helen A. Feye, Eastman. 
Rachel P. Porter, Fontana. 
Stella J. McColliow, River Falls. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuespay, Fesruary 5, 1946 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera 
Montgomery, D. D., offered the follow- 
ing prayer: 


O Thou merciful and mighty Spirit, 
come and rule in our hearts and direct 
our minds and labors. Breathe through 
the heats of our desire that all our 
efforts may be for the solution and the 
transfiguration of the hard paths of 
toil. Let us proclaim to the discouraged 
and all in need the evangel of our 
Elder Brother and meet courageously 
the test of our stewardship. In word 
and deed, may we confess that the best 
and the most enduring contribution we 
can make to our country is our faith in 
God and our fellow men. Vouchsafe to 
the Congress a very earnest sense of its 
responsibility by proving its fidelity to 
all the fundamental principles of our 
Republic. Allow us not to walk in paths 
of blind confusion or tarry in the chill 
of doubt, but so serve our land that its 
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imperial soul shall breast the tides of 
change and live on with freedom as its 
immortal pursuit and life’s richest at- 
tainment. In our Redeemer’s name. 
Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


RESIGNATION FROM COMMITTEE 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following resignation from com- 
mittee: 

JANUARY 28, 1946. 
Hon. Sam RAYBURN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. SPEAKER: I hereby tender my 
resignation as a member of the Committee 
on Elections No. 3 of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Respectfully, 
HUGH PETERSON 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the resignation is accepted. 
There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. DONDERO asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an article from the 
New York Journal-American. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota 
asked and was given permission to extend 
his remarks in the Recorp in two in- 
stances and include in one a quotation 
from James Madison and one from 
Abraham Lincoln and in the other two 
letters written to him on the question of 
the Office of Price Administration. 

Mr. DOLLIVER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a statement from 
R. K. Bliss, Iowa director of the Exten- 
sion Service. 

Mr. ELLIS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an editorial. 

Mr. COLE of Misscuri asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks in 
the Recorp and include a poem written 
by F. J. Lyons, of Conception Junction, 
Mo. 


CALENDAR WEDNESDAY BUSINESS 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the business 
in order tomorrow, Calendar Wednesday, 
be dispensed with. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 


the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 
There was no objection. 
THE GREAT WAR WORK OF MR. PETER 
HANSEN, OF BEATRICE, NEBR 
Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 


unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ne- 
braska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, 
pay tribute to a great patriot. I refer to 
Mr. Peter Hansen, of Beatrice, Nebr. Al- 
though Mr. Hansen is past 77 years of 
age, and has spent most of the last 2 
years in a hospital, when VJ-day came 
he was knitting his one hundred and 
thirty-eighth sweater for the members 
of our armed forces. Since that time he 


I rise to 
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has completed two more. Mr. Hansen 
was born in Denmark, the ninth child in 
a family of 10. When he was 6 years old 
his mother taught him to knit. During 
World War I he used to knit in his idle 
moments while traveling on the train as 
a salesman. When this war came he 
started to knit again and made 12 sweat- 
ers in the bundles for Britain cam- 
paign. When the United States entered 
the war his time and talents were given 
to the bundles for America program, 
and it was in that program that he made 
the 140 sweaters. 

Mr. Speaker, we are a great nation be- 
cause of individuals like Mr. Peter Han- 
sen. He is a man who loves his country 
more than self, and who gives his time 
and his talents for the preservation of 
our great Republic. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HENDRICKS asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
REcoRD on surplus property for veterans 
and include a letter from one of his con- 
stituents. 

Mr. PATTERSON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in two 
instances, in one to include several let- 
ters, and in the other to include an 
editorial. 


PROPOSED UNIVERSAL MILITARY 
TRAINING 


Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
time for the purpose of making a state- 
ment in which I think the membership 
of the House should be interested and 
to correct some erroneous reports that 
have gone out in the press. There have 
been statements made in the press from 
time to time during the last 10 days 
that the Committee on Military Affairs 
had abandoned the idea of further con- 
sideration of universal military training. 
That is an incorrect statement. Hear- 
ings have been set for the purpose of 
completing the hearings on that legis- 
lation, starting on the 18th day of this 
month and running probably through 
the week. The purpose of the commit- 
tee is to do something about legislation 
that has been recommended by the 
President of the United States. We 
propose to give this House an oppor- 
tunity to express its wishes. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH asked and was 
given permission to extend his own 
remarks and include a recent news- 
paper article. 

Mr. RANKIN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in 
the Recorp and include therein excerpts 
from the addresses of Mr. Vishinsky and 
Mr. Bevins at the UNO Security Council 
yesterday. 


PRIVATE CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is Private Cal- 
endar day. The Clerk will call the first 
individual bill on the Private Calendar, 
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TENDERING THANKS OF CONGRESS TO 
GENERAL OF THE ARMY GEORGE C. 
MARSHALL AND MEMBERS OF ARMY OF 
UNITED STATES 


The Clerk called the joint resolution 
(CH. J. Res. 243) tendering the thanks 
of Congress to General of the Army 
George C. Marshall, and the members 
of the Army of the United States who 
have fought under his direction during 
the wars; and providing that the Presi- 
dent of the United States shall cause a 
medal to be struck to be presented to 
General Marshall in the name of the 
people of the United States of America. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the joint resolution, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the thanks of the 
American people and of the Congress be, 
and they hereby are, presented to General 
of the Army George C. Marshall, for his 
statesmanship as a member of the Combined 
Chiefs of Staff in cementing the moral and 
physical forces of the United Nations in 
the common cause against aggression and 
his leadership in formulating and executing 
the global strategy of the wars; his initiative, 
wisdom, and foresight as Chief of Staff of 
the Army in conducting the expansion, 
equipping, training, and deployment of the 
great Army of the United States to the high 
degree which enabled it to go directly from 
its training camps and maneuver grounds 
to overcome the strongest forces which our 
determined enemies could amass; and his 
selfiess integrity, inflexible patriotism, and 
surpassing military genius which guided our 
armies directly to the heart of the homelands 
of our enemies; and to the members of the 
Army of the United States under his direc- 
tion for their heroic valor and unwavering 
loyalty and service throughout the wars. 

Sec. 2. The President of the United States 
is requested to cause a gold medal to be 
struck, with suitable emblems, devices, and 
inscriptions, to be presented to General 
Marshall. When the said medal shall have 
been struck, the President shall cause a 
copy of this joint resolution to be engrossed 
on parchment, and shall transmit the same, 
together with the said medal, to General 
Marshall to be presented to him in the name 
of the people of the United States of America. 

Sec. 3. A sufficient sum of money to carry 
this joint resolution into effect is hereby 
appropriated out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 3, line 2, after the word “hereby”, 
insert the words “authorized to be.” 


The committee 
agreed to. 

The joint resolution was ordered to 
be engrossed and read a third time, was 
read the third time and passed, and a 
motion to consider was laid on the table. 


AGNES J. ALLBERRY 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 865) for 
the relief of the estate of Agnes J. All- 
berry. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, there 
is a very close legal question involved in 
this matter. I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill be passed over without 
prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana. 

There was no objection. 


MRS. GERTRUDE VERBARG 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1073) 
for the relief of Mrs. Gertrude Verbarg. 


amendment was 
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Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I ack 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ip. 
diana? 

There was no objection. 


ORVIS WELCH 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2167) 
to confer jurisdiction upon the District 
Court of the United States for the East. 
ern District of Texas to hear, determine, 
and render judgment upon the claims of 
Orvis Welch. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That jurisdiction is 
hereby conferred upon the District Court of 
the United States for the Eastern District 
of Texas, notwithstanding any statute of 
the State of Texas limiting the time within 
which actions in tort may be brought, to 
hear, determine, and render judgment upon 
the- claims of Orvis Welch, of Paris, Tex,, 
against the United States, on account of per- 
sonal injuries resulting from an accident in- 
volving a vehicle operated by the War De- 
partment, which occurred on United States 
Highway 271, near Paris, Tex., on January 
29, 1944. The court shall have such juris. 
diction within 1 year after the date of the 
enactment of this act, and the liability of the 
United States in any such suit shall be de- 
termined upon the same principles and 
measures of liability as in like cases between 
private individuals. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert “That the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury be, and he is hereby authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money ip the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
Orvis Welch, of Paris, Tex., the sum of 
$4,523.45, in full settlement of all claims 
against the United States on account of per- 
sonal injuries, medical and hospital expenses, 
and loss of earnings sustained as the result 
of an accident involving a vehicle of the 
United States Army which occurred near 
Paris, Tex., on January 29, 1944: Provided, 
That no part of the amount appropriated 
in this act in excess of 10 percent thereof 
shall be paid or delivered to or received by 
any agent or attorney on account of services 
rendered in connection with this claim, and 
the same shall be unlawful, any contract to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Orvis Welch.” 


M. F, DILLER 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2596) 
for the relief of M. F. Diller. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that thi bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 


LEONARD J. FOX AND MILFORD G. FOX 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2158) 
for the relief of Leonard J. Fox and Mil- 
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ford G. Fox, a partnership, doing busi- 
ness aS Fox Co. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the ill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 
sum of $9,058.32, to Leonard J. Fox and Mil- 
ford G. Fox, @ partnership, doing business 
as Fox Co., in full satisfaction of its claim 
against the United States under contracts 
Nos. W669-QM-19810 and W669-QM-2022, 
dated June 30, 1942, and July 16, 1942, re- 
spectively, entered into by Fox Co. with the 
United States Government through the Phil- 
adelphia Quartermaster Depot, United States 
army, and providing for the manufacture of 
250,000 badges, Army Award Work, and 300,- 
000 badges and bars, such claim arising from 
a change in the purchase price of silver, es- 
tablished by the Office of Price Administra- 
tion, with the concurrence of the State De- 
partment as follows: Subsequent to the dates 
of such contracts orders were placed by said 
Fox Co. with Handy & Harman Co. for 113,229 
ounces of silver at 38% cents per ounce. 
Following the placing of this order the price 
of silver was so changed by the action of 
the Office of Price Administration and the 
State Department that when it was delivered 
said Fox Co. was required to pay 4644 cents 
per ounce, resulting in a loss to claimants 
o: $9,058.32: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess 
of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or deliv- 
ered to or received by any agent or attorney 
on account o; services rendered in connec- 
tion with this claim, and the same shall be 
unlawful, any contract to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Any person violating the pro- 
visions of this act shall be deemed guilty of 
a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not 
$1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


IDA F. BRAUN, ET AL. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1782) 
for the relief of Ida F. Braun, Alice 
Biaun Menges, and Carl J. Braun, in- 
dividually and as executors of the estate 
of Hedwig W. Braun, deceased, and as 
legatees ahd beneficiaries of the will of 
Hedwig W. Braun, deceased, and as the 
sole parties in interest by succession 
under the last will and testament of 
Hedwig W. Braun, deceased, and under 
the last will and testament of Herman 
W. Braun, deceased. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 

GEORGE PATHY 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3573) 
for the relief of George Pathy. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the limitations 
of subsection (b) of section 307 of the Na- 
tionality Act of 1940 (64 Stat. 1142; 8 U. 8. C. 
707), shall be held inapplicable to a petition 
for naturalization filed by George Pathy, an 
alien, who filed declaration of intention 
No. 539562 in the United States District Court 
for the Southern District of New York, New 
York City, on April 29, 1943. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


OGDEN AND DOUGHERTY 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 815) for 


the relief of Ogden & Dougherty, and 
for other purposes. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Comptroller 
General of the United States be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to certify 
for payment to Edwin Dougherty and M. H. 
Ogden, trading as Ogden & Dougherty, the 
su... of $15,414.21, recommended by the 
United States district engineer at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, the divicion engineer at Columbus, 
Ohio, and the Chief of Engineers as the 
amount of just mathematical errors in the 
accepted bid submitted on January 7, 1941, 
by Ogden & Dougherty for the construction 
of a hospital building at Patterson Field, 
Dayton, Ohio, the exigencies of the military 
service being such as not to admit of delay 
necessary to correct the errors in the bid 
before the contract was entered into and the 
construction Work commenced. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid. on 
the table. 


JAMES ALVES SAUCIER 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 831) for 
the relief of James Alves Saucier. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to James Alves 
Saucier, of Poplarville, Miss., the sum of 
$3,000, in full satisfaction of his claim against 
the United States for compensation for per- 
sonal injuries sustained by him when he 
was struck by a United States Army truck 
at the Gulfport Army Airfield, Miss., on 
August 24, 1942: Provided, That no part 
of the amount appropriated in this act in 
excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid 
or delivered to or received by any agent 
or attorney on account of services rendered 
in connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon con- 
viction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

OSCAR 8S. REED 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1077) for 
the relief of Oscar 8S. Reed. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Oscar S. Reed, of 
Auburndale, Mass., the sum of $350, in full 
satisfaction of his claim against the United 
States for compensation for personal in- 
juries and toss of earnings sustained by 
him as a result of an accident which oc- 
curred when the automobile in which he 
was riding was struck by a United States 
Navy vehicle, at Portsmouth, N. H., on Au- 
gust 20, 1944: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess 
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of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or de- 
livered to or received by any agent or at- 
torney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person vioiat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


APTAB ALI 


The Clerk called the bill( S. 1081) for 
the relief of Aftab Ali. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is hereby authorized and di- 
rected to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, to Aftab All, 
of New York, N. Y., the sum of $500, in full 
settlement of his claim against the United 
States for the refund of a bail bond posted 
for Azir Khan, an alien, such bond having 
been forfeited on January 17, 1944, when 
the said Azir Khan failed to appear for depor- 
tation: Provided, That no part of the amount 
appropriated in this act in excess of 10 per- 
cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


MANUEL ROSE LIMA 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1101) for 
the relief of the estate of Manuel Rose 
Lima. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to the estate of 
Manuel Rose Lima, of New Bedford, Mass., 
the sum of $5,000, in full satisfaction of the 
claim of such estate against the United 
States for compensation for the death of 
said Manuel Rose Lima, as a result of per- 
sonal injuries sustained by him when he 
was struck by a United States Navy vehicle 
while walking on Washington Street, in Nan- 
tucket, Mass., on September 11, 1944: Pro- 
vided, That no part of the amount appro- 
priated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Sprivcer: On 
page 1, line 6, strike out “$5,000” and insert 
“$4,000.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


FLORENCE BARROWS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1142) for 
the relief of Florence Barrows. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is hereby authorized and di- 
rected to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
Florence Barrows, of the town of Exeter, 
county of Kent, State of Rhode Island, the 
sum of $2,500, in full settlement for per- 
sonal injuries sustained by her on December 
18, 1943, when she was injured by an Army 
truck, W-422452, operated by an enlisted man 
of the United States Army: Provided, That 
no part of the amount appropriated in this 
act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be 
paid or delivered to or received by any agent 
or agents, attorney or attorneys, on account 
of services rendered in connection with said 
claim. It shall be unlawful for any agent or 
agents, attorney or attorneys, to exact, col- 
lect, withhold, or receive any sum of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess of 
10 percent thereof on account of services 
rendered in connection with said claim, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this act 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in 
any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


WINTER BROS. CO. 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1158) for 
the relief of Winter Bros. Co. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to the Winter Bros. 
Co., of Wrentham, Mass., the sum of $2,400; 
the payment of such sum shall be in full 
settlement of all claims of such company 
against the United States on account of losses 
sustained in the execution of Navy contract 
numbered NXsx-37041, for the supply of 
Pipe taps, entered into by such company on 
September 13, 1943, such loss being due to a 
typographical error in the bid which, through 
@ mutual mistake of fact by the contracting 
officer and the contractor, was not corrected 
in the signed contract: Provided, That no 
part of the amount appropriated in this act 
in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid 
or delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


PAUL E. TACY 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1231) for 
the relief of Paul E. Tacy. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Paul E. Tacy, of 
Monterey, Calif., the sum of $23.50, in full 
satisfaction of his claim against the United 
States for compensation for property dam- 
age sustained by him when his automobile 
was struck by a United States Army vehicle 
on Fountain Avenue, in Pacific Grove, Calif., 
on October 28, 1944: Provided, That no part 
of the amount appropriated in this act in 
excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or 
delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


MR. AND MRS. ALLAN FP. WALKER 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1294) 
for the relief of Mr. and Mrs. Allan F. 
Walker. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Mr. and Mrs. Allan 
F. Walker, of Sepulveda, Calif., the sum of 
$2,500 in full satisfaction of their claims 
against the United States for compensation 
for the death of their son, Dennis Allan 
Walker, who died as a result of burns re- 
ceived by him when a United States Army 
airplane crashed at 9363 Burnet Avenue, in 
Sepulveda, Calif., on January 25, 1945: Pro- 
vided, That no part of the amount appro- 
priated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any. 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


JOHN A. HATCHER 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1296) for 
the relief of John A. Hatcher. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the 
Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum 
of $650, to John A. Hatcher, of Teays, W. Va., 
in full settlement of all claims against the 
United States for personal injuries, medical 
and hospital expenses sustained as the result 
of an accident involving a United States Navy 
vehicle, near St. Albans, W. Va., on Decem- 
ber 5, 1944: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess 
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of 10 percent thereof shall.be paid or qo. 
livered to or received by any agent or at. 
torney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conyic. 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be read a thirg 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


ESTATE OF WILLIAM CARL JONES 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1323) for 
the relief of the estate of William Car) 
Jones. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted. etc., That the Secretary of the 
Treasury is authorized and directed to pay, 
out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, to the estate of William 
Carl Jones, of Merigold, Miss., the sum of 
#3,551.99, in full satisfaction of the claims 
of such estate against the United States for 
compensation for the death of the said Wil- 
liam Carl Jones as a result of gunshot 
wounds inflicted by a guard at the prisoner- 
of-war camp at Merigold, Miss., on March 
24, 1945, and for reimbursement of medical, 
hospital, and funeral expenses incurred as a 
result of such injuries and death: Provided, 
That no part of the amount appropriated in 
this act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall 
be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney on account of services 
rendered in connection with this claim, and 
the same shall be unlawful, any contract to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this act shail be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


BENALI EL OUKILI BOUCHETA 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1360) to 
compensate Benali El Oukili Boucheta, 
an inhabitant of French Morocco, for the 
wrongful death of his son Mohamed Ben 
Boucheta Ben Ali El Oukili, near Marnia, 
Algeria, on September 30, 1944. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to pay, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
to Benali El Oukili Boucheta, a resident and 
inhabitant of French Morocco, the sum of 
$780 in full satisfaction of his claim against 
the United States arising from the wrong- 
ful death near Marnia, Algeria, on Septem- 
ber 30, 1944, of his son, Mohamed Ben Bou- 
cheta Ben Ali El Oukili: Provided, That no 
part of the amount appropriated in this act 
in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid 
or delivered to or received by any agent 
or attorney on account of services rendered 
in connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 
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The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 

sed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


CLEMENT EUZIERE 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1361) to 
compensate Clement Euziere, an inhab- 
itant of French Morocco, for personal in- 
juries caused by a naval vehicle near 
Oran, Algeria, on September 21, 1943. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the 
Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
Clement Euziere, a resident and inhabitant of 
Fren:h Moroceo, the sum of $2,000, in full 
satisfaction of his claim against the United 
States arising from an accident occurring 
near Oran, Algeria, on September 21, 1943, in 
which he sustained permanent injuries, to 
wit; the loss of his left leg at the level of 
the upper third of the thigh: Provided, 
That no part of the amount appropriated in 
this act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall 
be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney on account of services ren- 
dered in connection with this claim, and the 
same shall be unlawful, any contract to the 
contrary notwithstanding. Any person vio- 
lating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


WILLIAM WILSON WURSTER 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1448) for 
the relief of William Wilson Wurster. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Comptroller 
General of the United States be, and he 
hereby io, authorized and directe1 to settle 
and adjust the claim of William Wilson Wur- 
ster, San Francisco, Calif., on account of in- 
creased costs incurred by the said individual 
in the performance of his contract numbered 
WA-1194, dated January 9, 1942, with the 
Federal Works Agency, by reason of unavoid- 
able delays on the part of other con‘ractors 
and the Government in the construction 
and completion of a defense housing proj- 
ect at or near Sacramento, Calif., and to 
allow in full and final settlement of the 
claim the amount of not to exceed $3,140. 
There is hereby appropriated the sum of 
$3,140, or so much thereof as may be neces- 
sary for the payment of the said claim: Pro- 
vided, That no part of the amount appropri- 
ated in this act in excess of 10 percent there- 
of shall be paid or delivered to or received by 
any agent or attorney on account of services 
rendered in connection with this claim, and 
the same shall be unlawful, any contract to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violeting the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
hot exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordere¢ to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 


and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table, 


CHARLES R. HOOPER 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1480) for 
the relief of Charles R. Hooper. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 


There being no objection, -he Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, ,ut of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
Charles R. Hooper, of Washington, D. C., the 
sum of $6,000, in full settlement of all claims 
against the United States for versonal inju- 
ries sustained by Charles R. Hooper while 
employed in the United States navy yard at 
Washington, D. C., in the year 1894: Pro- 
vided, That no part of the amount appropri- 
ated in this act in excess of 10 percent there- 
of shall be paid or delivered to or received by 
any agent or attorney on account of services 
renderec in connection with this claim, and 
the same shall be unlawfv! any contract to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of. a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Sprrncrr: 
Strike out on page 1, line %3, the figure 
“$6,000” and insert in lieu thereof the figure 
“$4,000.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


J. G. SULLIVAN 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4752) 
for the relief of J. G. Sullivan. 

Mr. SPRINGER and Mr. McGREGOR 
objected, and, under the rule, the bill was 
recommitted to the Committee on 
Claims. 


LEWIS E. MAGWOOD 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4797) 
to confer jurisdiction upon the United 
States District Court for the Eastern Dis- 
trict of Virginia to determine the claim 
of Lewis E. Magwood. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That jurisdiction is 
hereby conferred upon the United States 
District Court for the Eastern District of 
Virginia to hear and determine, and to 
render judgment, as if the United States 
were suable in tort, on the claim of Lewis E. 
Magwood, of Norfolk, Va., to recover damages 
for personal injuries sustained and expenses 
incurred by the said Lewis E. Magwood on 
account of a wound received while he was 
on duty on the tub Mars, which was towing 
targets during target practice of the Two 
Hundred and Fifty-second Coast Artillery, 
North Carolina National Guard, under the 
guidance and instruction of United States 
Army personnel, near Fort Moultrie, S. C., 
on August 3, 1932, if such suit is brought 
within 1 year after the enactment of this 
act. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
hereby authorized and directed to pay, out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, the judgment, if any, rendered 
as the result of such suit, upon proper cer- 
tification from the said United States Dis- 
trict Court for the Eastern District of Vir- 
ginia. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


ANNA ELEANOR ROOSEVELT 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3389) 
granting a pension to Anna Eleanor 
Roosevelt. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideratior. of the bill? 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, ow- 
ing to the fact, I am reliably informed, 
there have been no hearings on this bill, 
I ask unanimous consent it be referred 
to the committee for further considera- 
tion. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I understand she is now 
a member of the United Nations Con- 
ference drawing a salary from the Fed- 
eral Government of $12,000 a year. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Ohio has already answered that. Is 
there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 


CITY OF MEMPHIS, TENN., AND MEMPHIS 
PARK COMMISSION 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 176) for 
the relief of the city of Memphis, Tenn.., 
and Memphis Park Commission. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, there 
is a very close legal question involved in 
this claim and I therefore ask unanimous 
consent that it be passed over without 
prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 

MABEL FOWLER 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 845) for 
the relief of Mabel Fowler. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the adminis- 
tration of the act entitled “An act to provide 
compensation for employees of the United 
States suffering injuries while in the per- 
formance of their duties, and for other pur- 
poses.” approved September 7, 1916, as 
amended (U. S. C., 1940 ed., title 5, secs. 
751-791), Carl F. Fowler, who was electro- 
cuted on September 16, 1943, while seeking 
to correct failure of electric facilities at the 
Army air base near Mitchell, S. Dak., shall be 
deemed to have been a civil employee of the 
United States within the purview of said 
act, at the time of his death, and compensa- 
tion for death shall be payable to Mabel 
Fowler, if she is found to be the widow of 
the said Carl F. Fowler, under the conditions 
provided in section 10 of such act of Septem- 
ber 7, 1916, such compensation to be com- 
puted in the manner prescribed in said act 
upon the basis of $175 as representing the 
monthly wage of the deceased at the time 
of his death. Any compensation for death 
received by said Mabel Fowler under any 
other workmen’s compensation law shall be 
credited in such manner as the United States 
Employees’ Compensation Commission may 
find to be just and equitable against any 
compensation which she may receive by rea- 
son of this act: Provided, That claim for 
compensation for death under such act shall 
be filed within 1 year from the approval of 
this act: Provided further, That no benefits 
shall accrue prior to the approval of this act. 
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The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


HAROLD E. BULLOCK 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 905) for 
the relief of Harold E. Bullock. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill; as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Harold E. Bullock, 
of Las Vegas, Nev., the sum of $5,000, in full 
satisfaction of his claim against the United 
States for compensation for the death of his 
wife, Mrs. Harold E. Bullock, as a result of 
personal injuries sustained by her, when the 
automobile in which she was riding was 
struck by a United States Army vehicle on 
Highway No. 66, near Oro Grande, Calif., on 
July 27, 1948: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess of 
10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent or attorney on 
account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Any person violating the provi- 
sions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


WILLIE H. JOHNSON 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1129) for 
the relief of Willie H. Johnson. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Willie H. Johnson, 
Dunnellon, Fla., the sum of $600 in full set- 
tlement of all claims against the United 
States for personal injuries and loss of earn- 
ings sustained by him as the result of an 
accident which occurred in Dunnellon, Fla., 
on February 22, 1944, involving an Army ve- 
hicle: Provided, That no part of the amount 
appropriated in this act in excess of 10 per- 
cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding: 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SPRINGER: Page 


1, line 6, strike out “$600” and insert in lieu 
thereof “$350.” 


The amendment was agreed to . 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


LEGAL GUARDIAN OF WAYNE EDWARD 
WILSON, A MINOR 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1338) for 
the relief of the legal guardian of Wayne 
Edward Wilson, a minor. 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to the legal guardian 
of Wayne Edward Wilson, a minor, of Leb- 
anon, Del., the sum of $3,000, in full satis- 
faction of all claims against the United States 
for compensation for personal injuries sus- 
tained by the said Wayne Edward Wilson, on 
August 28, 1944, and for reimbursement of 
medical, hospital, and other expenses in- 
curred by him, as a result of his being burned 
when he came. into contact with a cable 
hanging from a live electric wire, near Leb- 
anon, Del., such cable having been dropped 
onto the electric wire from a United States 
Army airplane: Provided, That no part of 
the amount appropriated in this act in ex- 
cess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or 
delivered to or received by any agent or at- 
torney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 


and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


ELI L. SCOTT 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1721) 
for the relief of Eli L. Scott. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Eli 
L. Scott, of Homewood. Ala., the sum of 
$7,598.20, in full settlement of all claims 
against the United States for personal in- 
juries, medical, hospital, and other expenses 
incurred as the result of a collision between 
the motorcycle he was driving and a United 
States Army vehicle at Homewood, Ala., on 
January 17, 1944: Provided, That no part of 
the amount appropriated in this act in excess 
of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or de- 
livered to or received by any agent or attor- 
ney on account of services rendered in con- 
nection with this claim, and the same shall 
be unlawful, any contract to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Any person violating the 
provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed- 
ing $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MR. AND MRS. CONRAD NEWMAN 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1788) 
for the relief of Conrad Newman. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Conrad Newman, 
Muhlenberg County, Ky., the sum of $7,500. 
The payment of such sum shall be in full 
settlement of all claims of the said Conrad 
Newman against the United States on ac- 
count of the death of his minor son, Jackie 
Glenn Newman, who was struck and killed 
by a United States Army truck operated 
under the direction of the post engineer of 
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Fort Knox, Ky., while its driver was dump. 


ing small rocks and gravel along Adair Street 
in Goldville, Fort Knox, Ky., on May 7, 1943, 


With the following committee amengq. 
ments: 

Page 1, line 6, strike out “$7,500” ang 
insert “$3,000.” 

Page 2, line 4, after “1943”, insert a colon 
and the following: “Provided, That no part 
of the amount appropriated in this act in 
excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or 
delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered jn 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the cop. 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat. 
ing the provisions of this act shall be deemeg 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed. 
ing $1,000.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Mr. and Mrs, 
Conrad Newman.” 


ARTHUR A. GUARINO 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2243) 
for the relief of Arthur A. Guarino. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


EDWARD W. THURBER 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2244) 
for the relief of Edward W. Thurber. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to pay, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
the sum of $5,500, to Edward W. Thurber, 
in full compensation for injuries sustained 
and damages suffered by him as the result of 
an accident which occurred November 2, 
1942, at Warwick, R. I., and which accident 
involved the operation of an airplane, the 
property of the United States Army, which 
said airplane was then and there being oper- 
ated by a commissioned officer of the United 
States Army. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Line 5, strike out the figures “$5,500” and 
insert in lieu thereof the figures “$3,000.” 

Line 6, after the name “Thurber,” strike 
out the remainder of the bill and insert “of 
Pawtuxet, R. 1. in full settlement of all 
claims against the United States for prop- 
erty damage, personal injuries and loss of 
earnings sustained and medical and hos- 
pital expenses incurred by him as the result 
of an accident which occurred on November 
2, 1942, in Warwick, R. I., involving an Army 
airplane: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess of 
10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent or attorney 02 
account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Any person violating the provi- 
sions of this act shall be deemed guilty of ® 
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misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 


$1,000.” 
The committee amendments were 


agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and , and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


JOSEPH O. MELLO AND ANTONIO MELLO 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2246) 
for the relief of Joseph O. Mello and An- 
tonio Mello as next of kin of Michael O. 


Mello. 
There being no objection, the Clerk 


read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, the sum of $20,000, 
to Joseph O. Mello and Antonio Mello, in full 
compensation because of the death of Mich- 
ael O. Mello as a result of injuries sustained 
by him as a result of an accident which oc- 
curred on April 5, 1943, on Pall River Avenue 
in the town of Seekonk, Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, which accident involved the 
operation of a motor vehicle the property 
of the United States Navy, which said motor 
vehicle was then and there being operated 
by an enlisted man of the United States 
Navy in the performance of his duties. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Line 5, after the sign “$”, strike out the re- 
mainder of the bill and insert “5,000 to the 
estate of Michael O. Mello, and to pay the 
sum of $3,500 to Christian O. Mello, of 
Bristol, R. I., in full settlement of all claims 
against the United States for the death of 
the said Michael O. Mello, and for personal 


injuries to Christian O. Mello sustained as a - 


result of an accident imvolving a United 
States naval vehicle on April 5, 1943, in See- 
konk, Mass.: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess of 
10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent or attorney on 
account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Any person violating the pro- 
visions of this act shall be deemed guilty of 
a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of the estate of 
ae O. Mello and Christian O. 

” 


JOSEPH TARANTOLA AND IDA 
TARANTOLA 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2415) 
for the relief of Joseph Tarantola and 
Ida Tarantola. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 
Sum of $4,443 to Joseph Tarantola and Ida 
Tarantola, of St. Louis, Mo., in full settle- 
ment of all claims against the United States 





as compensation for the death of Martha 
Tarantola, their daughter, who was killed as 
@ result of an accident involving a United 
States Army jeep, on Arsenal Street, St. Louis, 
Mo., on February 9, 1944: Provided, That no 
part of the amount appropriated in this act 
in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid 
or delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


JAMES SHERRY 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2528) 
for the relief of James Sherry. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to James Sherry, 
Sault St. Marie, Mich., the sum of $20,000. 
The payment of such sum shall be in full 
settlement of all claims of the said James 
Sherry against the United States on ac- 
count of the deaths of his three minor sons, 
James, John, and Peter Sherry, ages 12, 11, 
and 7, respectively, which were caused by the 
explosion on his farm near Brimley, in Chip- 
pewa County, Mich., on August 6, 1944, of a 
hign explosive antitank rocket or bazooka 
projectile, which had been left on the Rex- 
ford rifle range by members of the United 
States Army on maneuvers. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Line 6, strike out the figures “$20,000” and 


_ insert in leu thereof the figures “$12,500.” 


At the end of the bill add “: Provided, 
That no part of the amount appropriated 
in this act in excess of 10 percent thereof 
shall be paid or delivered to or received by 
any agent or attorney on account of serv- 
ices rendered in connection with this claim, 
and the same shall be unlawful, any contract 
to the contrary notwithstanding. Any per- 
son violating the provisions of this act shall 
be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 


not exceeding $1,000.” 

The committee amendments were 
agree to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Mr. and Mrs. 
James Sherry.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

VENACIO CADIZ LLACUNA ET AL. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3670) 
for the relief of Venacio Cadiz Llacuna, 
In Sun Kwon, Sang Woon Kim, Matias 
Simon Miguel, Sabas Lagac Teanio, the 
legal guardian of Benjamin Ramelb, and 
the legal guardian of Santiago Sabado. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
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Venacio Cadiz Liacuna, of Waialua, Oahu, 
Territory of Hawaii, father of Venacio Lia- 
cuna and Juan Llacuna, minors, the sum of 
$10,000; to In Sun Kwon, of Waialua, Oahu, 
Territory of Hawaii, father of Sung Ho Kwon, 
minor, the sum of $5,000; to Sang Woon Kim, 
of Waialua, Oahu, Territory of Hawaii, father 
of Pred Kim, a minor, the sum of $5,000; to 
Matias Simon Miguel, of Waialua, Oahu, 
Territory of Hawaii, father of Matias Miguel, 
Jr., a minor, the sum of $5,000; to Sabas 
Lagac Teanio, of Waialua, Oahu, Territory 
cf Hawaii, father of Ernest Teanio, a minor, 
the sum of $5,000; to the legal guardian of 
Benjamin Ramelb, a minor, the sum of $5,- 
000; and to the legal guardian of Santiago 
Sabado, a minor, the sum of $5,000. Such 
sums are in full settlement of all claims 
against the United States on account of the 
deaths of Venacio Liacuna, Juan Liacuna, 
Sung Ho Kwon, Fred Kim, Matias Miguel, Jr., 
and Ernest Teanio, who were killed, and for 
personal injuries, hospital and medical ex- 
penses for Benjamin Ramelb and Santiago 
Sabado, who were injured as the result of an 
accident in which an Army vehicle struck 
this group of persons at Waialua, Oahu, Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii, on July 8, 1944: Provided, 
That no part of the amount appropriated in 
this act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall 
be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney on account of services 
rendered in connection with this claim, and 
the same shall be unlawful, any contract to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
no exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 5, after the word “to” strike out 
the bill down to the colon fim line 18, page 2, 
and insert in lieu thereof: “the estate of 
Venancio Lilacuna, deceased, the sum of $2,- 
114.50; to the estate of Juan Liacuna, de- 
ceased, the sum of $2,227; to the estate of 
Sung Ho Kwon, deceased, the sum of 8$2.- 
382.50; to the estate of Fred Kim, deceased, 
the sum of $2,375.50; to the estate of Matias 
Miguel, Jr., deceased, the sum of 62,341.40; 
to the estate of Ernest Teanio, deceased, the 
sum of $2,554.50; to the legal guardian of 
Benjamin Ramelb, a minor, the sum of 
$330.50; and to the legal guardian of Santiago 
Sabado, a minor; the sum of $337, in full 
settlement of all claims against the United 
States on account of the deaths of Venancio 
Llacuna, Juan Liacuna, Sung Ho Kwon, Fred 
Kim, Matias Miguel, Jr., and Ernest Teanio, 
deceased, and the medical hospital, and bur- 
fal expenses incurred as a result of their in- 
juries and deaths, and on account of personal 
injuries sustained by Benjamin Ramelb and 
Santiago Sabado and the medical and hos- 
pital expenses incurred on their behalf, all 
resulting from an accident involving an Army 
vehicle which occurred at Waialua, Oahu, 
Territory of Hawaii, on July 2, 1944.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of the estate of 
Venancio Llacuna and others.” 


MRS. BEATRICE BRISBIN ET AL. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4253) 
for the relief of Mrs. Beatrice Brisbin, 
and the legal guardians of Wynona Gene 
Brisbin, Nelda Elaine Brisbin, Gwendo- 
line Louise Brisbin, and Jacqueline Na- 
dine Brisbin, minors. 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Mrs. Beatrice Bris- 
bin, of Holland, Tex., the wife of Chancie Lee 
Brisbin, deceased, the sum of $10,000, and to 
the legal guardians of Wynona Gene Brisbin, 
a minor, the sum of $5,000, Nelda Elaine Bris- 
bin, a inor, the sum of $5,000, Gwendoline 
Louise Brisbin, a minor, the sum of $5,000, 
and Jacqueline Nadine Brisbin, a minor, the 
sum of $5,000, each of said minors being the 
daughters of Chancie Lee Brisbin, deceased, 
and each residing at Holland, Tex., in full 
settlement of all claims against the United 
States for the death of the said Chancie Lee 
Brisbin on January 24, 1945, caused by a 
block of ice negligently thrown from a train 
by a soldier about 1 mile south of Holland, 
Tex., on the same date. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Page 1, line 7, strike out the figures “$10,- 
000” and insert in lieu thereof the figures 
“$3,513.” 

Page i, line 8, strike out the figures “$5,000” 
and insert in licu thereof the figures “$1,000.” 

Page 1, line 9, strike out the figures “$5,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof the figures “$1,000.” 

Page 1, line 10, strike out the figures 
“$5,000” and insert in lieu thereof the figures 
“$1,000.” 

Page 2, line 1, strixe out the figures “$5,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof the figures “$1,000.” 

At the end of bill add “: Provided, That no 
part of the amount appropriated in this act 
in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid 
or delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
tiu.ereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed- 
ing $1,000.” 


The committee 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


SIGURDUR JONSSON AND THOROLINA 
THORDARDOTTIR 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 314) for 
the relief of Sigurdur Jonsson and Thor- 
olina Thordardottir. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to pay, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
Jon Sigurdsson as attorney in fact for his 
parents. Sigurdur Jonsson and Thorolina 
Thordardottir, of Hafnarfjordur, Iceland, for 
and on their behalf, the sum of $4,070.85, in 
full settlement of all claims against the 
United States for the death of their son, 
Thordur Sigurdsson, who was fatally injured 
when shot by an enlisted soldier in the Army 
of the United States on November 8, 1941, at 
Hafnarfjordur, Iceland: Provided, That the 
claimants accept such sum in full settlement 
of all claims against the United States for 
the death of their son. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


At the end of the bill insert “Provided, 
That no part of the amount appropriated in 
this act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall 
be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney on account of services 


amendments were 
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rendered-in connection with this claim, and 
the same shall be unlawful, any contract to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000.” 


The committee 
agreed to. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


ROBERT M. WIKLE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 262) 
for the relief of Robert M. Wikle. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Robert M. Wikle, 
Talladega, Ala., the sum of $500. The pay- 
ment of such sum shall be in full settlement 
of all claims of the said Robert M. Wikle 
against the United States on account of loss 
of rent with respect to a dwelling owned by 
him in Talladega, Ala.,; as the result of rent- 


control operations of the Office of Price 
Administration. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


At the end of the bill insert “Provided, 
That no part of the amount appropriated tn 
this act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall 
be paid or delivered to or received by ariy 
agent or attorney on account of services ren- 
dered in connection with this claim, and the 
same shall be unlawful, any contract to the 
contrary notwithstanding. Any person vio- 
lating the provisions of this act shall be 


amendment was 


deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon ~* 


conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


ALVIN W. TWIGG 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 804) 
for the relief of Alvin W. Twigg. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That. the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Alvin W. Twigg, 
Cumberland, Md., the sum of $1,171.72.. Such 
sum represents compensation in the sum of 
$805, and allowances for equipment mainte- 
nance in the sum of $366.72, which the said 
Alvin W. Twigg would have been paid by the 
Post Office Department for the period from 
May 1, 1926, to September 30, 1939, for serv- 
ices. rendered as a rural carrier assigned to 
route No. 3, Cumberland, Md., if an error had 
not been made in measuring the length of 
such route. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 5, after the word “appropri- 
ated”, strike out down to and including the 
word “route” page 2, line 3, and insert “the 
sum of $529.69 to Mrs. Trixie Minnie Twigg, 
of Cumberland, Md., in full settlement of all 
claims against the United States for services 
rendered by her husband, Alvin W. Twigg, as 
a rural carrier assigned to route No. 3, Cum- 
berland, Md., from May 1, 1926, to September 
30, 1939: Provided, That no part of the 
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amount appropriated in this act in excess of 
10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivereg 
to or received by any agent or attorney on 
account of services rendered in co 

with this claim, and the same shall be unlay. 
ful, any contract to the contrary notwith. 
standing. Any person violating the provi- 
sions of this act shall be deemed guilty of , 
misdemeanor and upon conviction there; 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000.” 


The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the thirg 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Mrs. Trixie Min- 
nie Twigg.” 


LANDER H. WILLIS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 841) 
for the relief of Lander H. Willis. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the provisions of 
sections 15 to 20, both inclusive, of the act 
entitled “An act to provide compensation 
for employees of the United States suffering 
injuries while in the performance of their 
duties, and for other purposes,” approved 
September 7, 1916, as amended, are waived in 
respect to the claim for compensation of 
Lander H. Willis, a rural mail carrier of the 
Post Office Department, Gray Court, S. C., 
for disability alleged to have resulted from 


1943, while in the performance of his duty, 
and the United States Employees’ Compen- 
sation Commission is hereby authorized to 
receive, consider, and determine the merits 
of his claim when filed, under the remain- 
ing provisions of such act, but only if he 
files such claim with the Commission within 
90 days after the date of enactment of this 
act. If the Commission finds that the claim 
of the said Lander H. Willis otherwise comes 
within the purview of such act, it shall pay 
to him in a lump sum within 60 days after 
such finding, in addition to any benefits to 
which he may be entitled after the date of 
enactment of this act, the total amount of 
monthly compensation to which he is en- 
titled by reason of the enactment of this 
act for any period of disability prior to the 
date of enactment of this act, together with 
the medical expenses which have been nec- 
essarily incurred on account of such injury 
prior to such date. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 2, line 10, strike out “within 60 days.” 


The committee amendment 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MRS. HORTENSE ARNOW, J. M. ROGERS, 
AND MRS. WILLIE L. ROGERS 


The Cierk called the bill (H. R. 1037) 
for the relief of Mrs. Hortense Arnow, 
J. M. Rogers, and Mrs. Willie L. Rogers. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Mrs. Hortense 
Arnow, Jacksonville, Fla., the sum of $19,- 
272:60; to J. M Rogers, Jacksonville, Fia., 
the sum of $6,957.50; and to Mrs. Willie L. 
Rogers, Jacksonville, Fla., the sum of $6,- 


was 
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, The payment of such sums shall be 
rae settlement of all claims of the said 
Mrs. Hortense Arnow against the United 
States for damages on account of the death 
of her husband, for the destruction of his 
car, and for personal injuries to herself, and 
ail daims of the said J. M. Rogers and his 
wife, Mrs. Willie L. Rogers, against the 
United States for damages for personal inju- 
4es to themselves, resulting from an acci- 
dent which occurred on June 27, 1943, when 
the car in which they were riding was struck 
py a United States Army truck on the high- 
way connecting Jacksonville with Jackson- 
ville Beach, Fla.: Provided, That no part of 
the amount appropriated in this act in ex- 
cess of 10 percent thereof shail be paid or 
delivered to oF received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert the following: 

“That jurisdiction is hereby conferred 
upon the United States District Court, South- 
ern District of Florida, to hear, determine, 
and render judgment upon the claims of 
Mrs. Hortense Arnow, J. M. Rogers, and Mrs. 
Willie L. Rogers, all of Jacksonville, Fia., for 
such damages sustained as the result of a 
collision between the car in which they 
were riding and a United Ststes Army truck 
on the highway connecting Jacksonville with 
Jacksonville Beach, Fla. 

“Sec 2. Such suit shall be brought in the 
United States District Court, Southern Dis- 
trict of Florida, within 1 year of the date 
of approval of this act.” 


The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to confer jurisdiction upon the 
United States District Court, Southern 
District of Florida.” 


A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


LT. COL. JOHN P. MAHER, FIELD ARTIL- 
LERY RESERVE, ARMY OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


The Clerk called the bill CH. R. 1264) 
for the relief of Lt. Col. John P. Maher, 
Field Artillery Reserve, Army of the 
United States. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 

d directed to pay, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwis. appropriated, the 
sum of $225, to Lt. Col. John P. Maher, Field 
Artillery Reserve, Army of the United States, 
of Brownsville, Tex., now on active service 
and stationed at West Point, N. Y., in full 
Satisfaction of all claims against the United 
States for reimbursement of the cost of 
transporting his three dependents from 
Brownsville, Tex., to West Point, N. Y.: Pro- 
vided, That no part of the amount appropri- 
ated in this act in excess of 10 percent thereof 
Snall be paid or delivered to or received by 
any agent or attorney on account of services 
rendered in connection with this claim, and 
‘he same shall be unlawful, any contract to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
Violating the provisions of this act shall be 
Geemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 





conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 5, strike out “$225” and insert 
“$201.74.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bili was ordered tu be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MRS. LUCY PALMISANO AND THE LEGAL 
GUARDIAN OF ANTHONY PALMISANO, 
JR. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1399) 
for the relief of Mrs. Lucy Palmisano and 
the legal guardian of Anthony Palmi- 
sano, Jr. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follews: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 
sum of $750 to Mrs. Lucy Palmisano, of Bay- 
onne, N. J., and the sum of $350 to the legal 
guardian of Anthony Palmisano, Jr., of Bay- 
enne, N.J. The payment Of such sum shail 
be in full settlement of all claims of the 
said Mrs. Lucy Palmisano and the legal 
guardian of Anthony Palmisano, Jr., against 
the United States for injuries <ustained on 
May 10, °944, when a Navy truck struck Mrs. 
Palmisano and Anthony Palmisano, Jr., 
while they were crossing Hudson County 
Boulevard at Forty-ninth Street, Bayonne, 
N. J.: Provided, That no part of the amount 
appropriated in this act in excess of 10 per- 
cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by a~y agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the -:ontrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provision of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 5, strike out “$750” and insert 
“$350.” 

Line 7, strike out “$350” and insert “$200.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time; and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table: 


MRS. MARIE A. SHEDD, MRS. MAUDE C. 
DENNEY, MRS. MABEL GLENN GRAY, 
AND MRS. RUTH C. SHEDD 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1732) 
for the relief of Mrs. Marie A. Shedd, 
Mrs. Maude C. Denney, Mrs. Mabel 
Glenn Gray, and Mrs. Ruth C. Shedd for 
injuries sustained when an Army truck 
was in collision with the car in which 
they were riding. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Mrs. 
Marie A. Shedd, the sum of $15,235.61; to Mrs. 
Maude C. Denney, the sum of $5,666.60; to 
Mrs. Mabel Glenn Gray, the sum of $3,267.- 
24; and to Mrs. Ruth C. Shedd, the sum of 
$581, for injuries sustained by them when 
an Army truck ~ 3 in collision with the car 
in which they were riding. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 6, after “Shedd”, strike out the 
remainder of the bill and insert “1132 Stearns 
Drive, Los Angeles, Calif., the sum of $5,798.30, 
in full settlement of all claims against the 
United States on account of the death of her 
daughter, Miss Sybil Shedd; to Mrs. Maude 
C. Denney, of 1211 North Stevens Avenue, 
El Paso, Tex., the sum of $4,578.41, in full 
Settlement of all claims against the United 
States for personal injuries sustained and 
for medical, hospital, nursing, and incidental 
expenses and loss of earnings incurred; and to 
Mrs. Mabel Glenn Gray, of 4020 Trowbridge 
Street, El Paso, Tex., the sum of $3,267.24, in 
full settlement of all claims against the 
United States for personal injuries sustained 
and for medical, hospital, and incidental ex- 
penses and loss of earnings incurred, result- 
ing from an accident involving an Army ve- 
hicle in El Paso, Tex., on January 21, 1944.” 


; The committee amendment was agreed 
0. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Mrs. Marie A. 
Shedd, Mrs. Maude C. Denney, and Mrs. 
Mabel Glenn Gray.” 


A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


HARRY COHEN 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1950) 
for the relief of Harry Cohen. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
the sum of $161 to Harry Cohen, of 76 Suffolk 
Street, Malden, Mass., in full settlement of 
all claims against the United States for 
personal injuries and medical expenses as a 
result of a collision between the Dodge truck 
in which he was a passenger and a United 
States Navy truck, in South Boston, Mass., 
on March 13, 1944: Provided, That no part of 
the amount appropriated in this act in ex- 
cess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid 
or delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney On account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


ESTATE OF J. EARL EVANS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2011) 
for the relief of the estate of J. Earl 
Evans. : 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to pay, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
to the estate of J. Karl Evans, of Carroll 
County, Mo., the sum of $6,148.63, in full 
settiement of all claims against the United 
States as compensation for the death of 
J. Earl Evans and funeral expenses incident 
thereto sustained as the result of his being 
struck by a United States Army ambulance 
in the 1700 block of North Capitol Street, 
Washington, D. C., on November 17, 1942: 
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Provided, That no part of the amount ap- 
propriated in this act in excess of 10 per- 
cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 7, strike out “$6,148.63” and 
insert “$4,248.63.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid cn the table. 


WESLEY A. MANGELSDORF 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2480) 
for the relief of Wesley A. Mangelsdorf. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to pay, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
the sum of $18,270, to Wesley Mangelsdorf, 
of San Francisco, Calif., in full settlement 
of all claims against the United States for 
personal injuries, medical and hospital ex- 
penses, and other losses sustained as a result 
of a collision between the car in which he 
was riding and the United States Coast Guard 
truck on th Bayshore Highway just about 
the northerly limits of Redwood City, Calif., 
on March 9, 1944: Provided, That no part 
of the amount appropriated in this act in 
excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or 
delivered to or received by any agent or at- 
torney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


On page 1, line 5, strike out “$18,270” and 
insert “$9,000.” 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
an amendment to the committee amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SPRINGER to the 
committee amendment: Page 1, line 6, strike 
out “$9,000" and insert “$5,000.” 


The amendment to the committee 
amendment was agreed to. 

The committee amendment as amend- 
ed was agreed to. ; 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


JOHN 8S. WINGATE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2786) 
for the relief of John S. Wingate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. DOLLIVER and Mr. SPRINGER 
objected, and, under the rule, the bill 
was recommitted to the Committee on 
Claims, * 
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LEGAL GUARDIAN OF JAMES HAROLD 
NESBITT, A MINOR 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2843) 
for the relief of the legal guardian of 
James Harold Nesbitt, a minor. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 


THERESE R, COHEN 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2956) 
for the relief of Therese R. Cohen. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to pay, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwir appropriated, 
to Therese R. Cohen, Brooklyn, N. Y., the 
sum of $10,000, in full settlement of all 
claims against the United States for injuries 
sustained by the said Therese R. Cohen, re- 
sulting fronr her being thrown from a United 
States Navy truck on April 14, 1944, on the 
grounds of the Floyd Bennett Naval Air Sta- 
tion, Brooklyn, N. Y.: Provided, That no part 
of the amount ‘appropriated in this act in 
excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or 
delivered to or received by- any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed- 
ing $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 6, strike out “$10,000” and 
insert “$7,500.” 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
an amendment to the committee amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. SprincER as an 
amendment to the committee amendment: 
On page 1, line 6, strike out the sum “$7,500” 
and insert “$5,000.” 


The amendment to the committee 
amendment was agreed to. 


The committee amendment as amend- 
ed was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MARY G. PAUL 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3003) 
for the relief of Mary G. Paul. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That sections 17 and 20 
of the act entitled “An act to provide com- 
pensation for employees of the United States 
suffering injuries while in the performance 
of their duties, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved September 7, 1916, as amended 
(U. S. C., 1940 edition, title 5, secs. 767 and 
770), are hereby waived in favor of Mary G. 
Paul, Albuquerque, N. Mex., and her claim for 
compensation for disability resulting from 
her having contracted tuberculosis while em- 
ployed as a nurse at the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration, Alexandria, La., is authorized and 
directed to be considered and acted upon 
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“under the remaining provisions of such act 


as amended, as if she had filed notice of jp: 
jury and claim for compensation for gis. 
ability within the time prescribed by such 
sections 17 and 20, but only if she files suc, 


claim with the United States Employee: 


Compensation Commission not later than ¢ 
days after the date of enactment of this act, 


With the following committee ameng. 
ments: 


Page 1, line 3, strike out the words “17 
and 20” and insert “15 to 20, inclusive” 

Line 10, page 1, after the word “disability” 
strike out “allegedly.” 

Page 2, line 1, after the word “nurse”, 
strike out the-balance of the line and all of 
line 2, and insert “by the Veterans’ Adminis. 
tration, at facilities of such Administration, 
between April 1926 and June 13, 1944.” 

Page 2, line 8, strike out “17 and 20” ang 
insert “15 to 20, inclusive.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


DAVID SISKIND 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3059) 
for the relief of David Siskind. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
David Siskind, of New York City, the sum 
of $2,142.68, in full settlement of all claims 
against the United States for personal in- 
jury, medical expenses, and loss of earnings 
sustained as a result of a collision between 
the taxicab he was driving and a United 
States Navy jeep, June 14, 1944, at Madison 
Avenue and Forty-eighth Street, New York 
City: Provided, That no part of the amount 
appropriated in this act in excess of 10 per- 
cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 6, strike out “$2,142.68” and 
insert “$1,000.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


ELIZABETH M. SIMMONS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3121) 
for the relief of Elizabeth M. Simmons 
and Robert H. Simmons. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
Elizabeth M. Simmons and Robert H. Sim- 
mons, of Owensboro, Ky., the sum of $1,034.65, 
in full satisfaction of all claims against the 
United States for damages for personal in- 
juries and medical expenses sustained by 
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Elizabeth M. Simmons when she fell while 
descending the steps, which were in a chipped 
and broken condition, from the south en- 
trance of the post office building at Owens- 
poro, Ky., on April 26, 1944: Provided, That no 
part of the amount appropriated in this act 
in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid 
or delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
che provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed- 
ing $1,000, 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MRS, JEAN TAUBE WELLER 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3126) 
for the relief of Mrs. Jean Taube Weller. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out df any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 
sum of $5,000, to Mrs. Jean Taube Weller, 
334 McClellan Street, Schenectady, N. Y., 
in full settlement of all claims against the 
United Statgs for personal injuries, medical 
and hospital expenses sustained as the result 
of an accident involving an Army vehicle at 
approximately the intersection of Meta 
Street (also known as Highway 101) and Oak 
Street, in Ventura, Calif., on June 20, 1943: 
Provided, That no part of the amount appro- 
priated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in 
any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 5, strike out “$5,000” and insert 
“$2,000.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


HARRY F. VINTON, JR. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3127) 
for the relief of Harry F. Vinton, Jr. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
Harry F. Vinton, Jr., of Braintree, Mass., the 
Sum of $5,000, in full settlement of all claims 
against the United States for personal in- 
juries sustained by him, as a result of being 
struck by a United States Navy truck on 
March 6, 1943: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess of 
10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent or attorney on 
account of services rendered in connection 
With this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary notwith- 
Standing. Any person violating the provi- 
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sions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 6, strike out “$5,000” and insert 
“$1,500.” 


“ron committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
Sider was laid on the table. 


ERNEST PEDRO FERREIRA 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3159) 
for the relief of Ernest Pedro Ferreira. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
Pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Ernest Pedro Fer- 
reira, Honolulu, T. H., the sum of $3,000. The 
payment of such sum shall be in full settle- 
ment of all claims of the said Ernest Pedro 
Ferreira against the United States on account 
of personal injuries sustained on April 16, 
1942, when the truck on which he was em- 
ployed as a helper was struck in the rear 
while standing in a line of traffic on North 
King Street, Honolulu, T. H., by a United 
States Army truck which had, in turn, been 
struck in the rear by a second United States 
Army truck: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess of 
10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent or attorney on 
account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawfui, any contract to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Any person violating the provi- 
sions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 6, strike out “$3,000” and in- 
sert “$1,500.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


JAMES J. BARRETT, JR. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3177) 
for the relief of James J. Barrett, Jr. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretcry of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to James J. Barrett, 
Jr., aviation radioman first class, United 
States Naval Reserve, the sum of $110.55. 
Such sum represents reimbursement for 
transportation of his wife, Dorothy M. Bar- 
rett, from San Diego, Calif., to Philadelphia, 
Pa., incident to his change of station from 
San Diego, Calif., to Carrier Aircraft Service 
Unit 47. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 7, after the word “sum”, strike 
out the balance of the line and down to 
and including the word “47”, on line 1, page 
2, and insert “shall be in full settlement of 
all claims against the United States as reim- 
bursement of transportation cost of his wife, 
Dorothy M. Barrett, from San Diego, Calif., 


to Philadelphia, Pa., incident to his change 
of station from San Diego, Calif.. to Carrier 
Aircraft Service Unit 47: Provided, That no 
part of the amount appropriated in this act 
in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid 
or delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any «um not 
exceeding $1,000.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


GEN. WILLIAM J. WILLIAMSON 


The Clerk called the bill (H. F. 3261) 
for the relief of Gen. William J. William- 
son. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. SPRINGER and Mr. McGREGOR 
objected, and, under the rule, the bill was 
recommitted to the Committee on Claims. 


JAMES HERBERT KEITH 


The Clerk called tr bill (H. R. 3301) 
for the relief of the legal guardian of 
James Herbert Keith, a minor. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to the legal guardian 
of James Herbert Keith, a minor, of Cedar 
Springs, Ky., the sum of $5,000. The pay- 
ment of ruch sum shall be ‘n full settlement 
of all claims against the United States on 
account of personal injuries sustained by the 
said James Herbert Keith on March 23, 1945, 
as the result of the explosion of a dynamite 
cap left in an abandoned shack which had 
been constructed by the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration at Cedar Springs, Ky., in or 
about the year 1936, in connection with a 
road-construction project: Provided, That no 
part of the amount appropriated in this act 
in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid 
or delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contrat to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed- 
ing $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

On page 1, line 6, strike out “$5,000” and 
insert “$2,000.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


GEORGE F. POWLLL 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3430) 
for the relief of George F. Powell. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
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Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 
sum of $5,000, to George F. Powell, of Suc- 
cess, Mo., in full settlement of all claims 
against the United States for personal in- 
juries, medical, hospital expenses, and loss 
of earnings as the result of an accident in- 
volving a United States Army vehicle, near 
Fort Leonard Wood, Mo., on December 16, 
1944: Provided, That no part of the amount 
appropriated in this act in excess of 10 per- 
cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in 
any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


F. W. BURTON 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3431) 
for the relief of F. W. Burton. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
F. W. Burton, of Decatur, Tex., the sum of 
$216.90, in full satisfaction of all claims 
against the United States for compensation 
for servicing vehicles of the Three Hundred 
and Ninety-fifth Infantry, United States 
Army, while on maneuvers near Decatur, 
Tex., on June 20, 1944: Provided, That no 
part of the amount appropriated in this act 
in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid 
or delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


ELMER D. THOMPSON 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3543) 
for ‘ne relief of Elmer D. Thompson. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
Elmer D. Thompson, of Gurley, Ala. the 
sum of $5,000, in full settlement of all claims 
against the United States for personal in- 
juries, sustained by his minor son, James 
Thompson, as a result of being struck by 
a United States Army vehicle on or about 
February 2, 1944, on United States Highway 
No. 17, in front of Crofts Grocery Store, 
in Windermere, Charleston, 8. C.: Pro- 
vided, That no part of the amount appro- 
priated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000, 
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With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 6, strike out “$5,000” and in- 
sert. “$1,118.75.” 

Page 1, line 8, after the word “injuries,” 
insert “medical and hospital expenses.” 

Page 1, line 10, after the word “on” strike 
out “or about.” 


The committee 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“‘A bill for the relief of the legal guardian 
of James Thompson, a minor.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


amendments were 


CHARLES BROWN 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3590) 
for the relief of Charles Brown and the 
legal guardian of Lula Mae Brown. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Charles Brown, 
Albany, La., the sum of $1,030, and to the 
legal guardian of Lula Mae Brown, a minor, 
Albany, La., the sum of $1,618. The pay- 
ment of such sums shall be in full settlement 
of all claims against the United States on 
account of personal injuries sustained by 
the said Charles Brown and Lula Mae Brown 
on December 20, 1944, in New Orleans, La., 
when a United States Navy truck knocked 
an iron post from its foundation, causing 
such post to strike the said Charles Brown 
and Lula Mae Brown: Provided, That no part 
of either of the sums appropriated in this 
act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be 
paid or delivered to or received by any agent 
or attorney on account of services rendered 
in connection with the claim settled by the 
payment of such sum, and the same shall 
be unlawful, any contract to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Any person violating the 
provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Page 1, line 6, strike out “$1,030” and in- 
sert “$500.” 

Page 1, line 7, after the words “the sum of” 
strike out the balance of the line, all of 
lines 6 and 9, down to and including the 
words “Mae Brown” in line 5, page 2, and 
insert “$500; to Charity Hospital of New 
Orleans, La., the sum of $28; to Dr. Edward 
H.. Maurer, of New Orleans, La., the sum 
of $30; in full settlement of all claims against 
the United States on account of personal 
injuries, medical and hospital expenses sus- 
tained on December 20, 1944, when a United 
States Navy truck knocked an iron post from 
its foundation, eausing said post to strike 
said Charles Brown and Lula Mae Brown, 
in New Orleans, La.” 


The committee amendments 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Charles Brown, 
legal guardian of Lula Mae Brown; 
Charity Hospital of New Orleans, La.; 
and Dr. Edward H. Maurer.” 


were 
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H. A. EDD 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4954) 
for the relief of H.-A. Edd. 

There being no objection, the Cle:, 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary o; 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorizeq 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, toH 4 
Edd, fiscal agent, emergency rubber project. 
Los Angeles, Calif., the sum of $290, to rejm. 
burse him for repayment of this amount to 
the credit of the appropriation “Emergency 
Rubber Project, Department of Agriculture 
(P. S.), 1942-43”, covered by certificate o; 
deposit 12-229, dated January 26, 1945, ac. 
counts of G. F. Allen, chief disbursing or. 
ficer, symbo] 115-8750, on account of cost of 
shipment of the household goods of Dr. c 4. 
Muller on transfer of station from Washing- 
ton, D. C., to San Antonio, Tex., said ship- 
ment having been made after expiration of 
the 6-month period within which shipment 
was authorized to be made: Provided, That 
no part of the amount appropriated in this 
act in excess of 10 percent thereof shal) be 
paid or delivered to or received by any agent 
or attorney on account of services rendered 
in connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. ° 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


‘MABEL R. WOODFALL 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4176) 
for the relief of Mabel R. Woodfall. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Mabel R. Wood- 
fall, Braintree, Mass., the sum of $10,000. 
The payment of such sum shall be in full 
settlement of all claims of the said Mabel R. 
Woodfall against the United States on ac- 
count of the death of her son, Earle R. Wood- 
fall, Jr.. who died from injuries received on 
May 21, 19438, while riding in a bus, owned 
and operated by the Motor Transportation 
Division of the Panama Canal. Such bus, 
while en route from Gamboa to Balboa, Canal 
Zone, was struck by a bulldozer which ex- 
tended over the left side of a trailer truck 
on which it was loaded. Such trailer truck 
was owned and operated by the Municipal 
Engineering Division of the Panama Canal: 
Provided, That no part of the amount ap- 
propriated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account of 
services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 5, after the word “to”, strike 
out the balance of line 6, all of lines 6, 7, 8 
9 and 10 down to and including the word 
“Canal” in line 6, on page 2, and insert 
“the estate of Earle R. Woodfall, Jr. de- 
ceased, the sum of $5,000, in full settlemen' 
of all claims against the United States on 
account of the death of the said Earle R. 
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Woodfall, Jr., from injuries sustained on May 
91, 1943, when the Government bus in which 
he was riding from Gamboa to Balboa, C. Z., 
was involved in an accident with a trailer 
truck owned and operated by the Municipal 
Engineering Division of the Panama Canal. 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
an amendment to the committee amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
Amendment offered by Mr. Sprincer to the 
committee amendment: 

Page 2, line 7, strike out “$5,000” and insert 
“$4,200.” 


The amendment to the committee 
amendment was agreed to. 

The committee amendment as 
amended was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A pill for the relief of the estate of 
Earle R. Woodfall, Jr., deceased.” 


JAMES R. VAUGHAN 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3828) 
for the relief of James R. Vaughan. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to pay, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
the sum of $5,000, to James R. Vaughan, of 
Henderson, Tenn., in full settlement of all 
claims against the United States for personal 
injuries sustained as the result of a collision 
involving a United States Army truck at the 
intersection of United States Highway No. 45 
and West Main Street, Henderson, Tenn., on 
December 2, 1944: Provided, That no part of 
the amount appropriated in this act in excess 
of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or de- 
livered to or received by any agent or at- 
torney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 5, strike out “$5,000” and insert 
“$2,500.” 


‘ The committee amendment was agreed 
0. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


MRS. BEULAH HART 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 916) 
for the relief of Mrs. Beulah Hart. 

Mr. DOLLIVER and Mr. SPRINGER 
objected, and the bill, under the rule, 


was recommitted to the Committee on 
Claims. 


MAJ. EDWARD A. ZAJ 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1980) 
for the relief of Maj. Edward A. Zaj. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That Maj. Edward A. 
Za), United States Army, is relieved of all 
liability to refund to the United States any 
amount for which he is accountable, on the 





date of enactment of this act, because of 
the loss through theft during the invasion 
of Sicily of $1,900 in United States invasion 
currency which had been entrusted to his 
care. The Secretary of the Treasury is au- 
thorized and directed to pay, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated, to the said Maj. Edward A. Zaj 
so much of such sum of $1,900 as has been 
refunded to the United States by him, 
through deductions from his pay or other- 
wise, prior to the date of enactment of this 
act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 


FATHER PETER B. DUFFEE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1238) 
for the relief of Father Peter B. Duffee. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Navy is authorized and directed to pay, 
out of sums appropriated for-the Medical De- 
partment of the Bureau of Medicine and 
Surgery, Department of the Navy, to Father 
Peter B. Duffee such sum as will reimburse 
him for all hospital and medical expenses 
incurred prior to the expiration of 10 days 
after the date of enactment of this act as the 
result of personal injuries sustained by him 
in the rescue of persons from the steamship 
Lafayette (formerly the Normandie) and in 
the performance of other services during the 
burning of such vessel. 

Sec. 2. Until such time as the said Father 
Peter B. Duffee is fully recovered from the 
effects of the injuries sustained by him in 
the burning of the Lafayette, he shall be en- 
titled, without expense to him, to such care, 
maintenance, and treatment in any naval or 
other hospital under the jurisdiction or con- 
trol of the Department of the Navy as he may 
require on account of such injuries. 

Sec. 3. As used in this act, the term “in- 
juries” includes any disease contracted by 
the said Father Peter B. Duffee as the result 
of the heroic services rendered by him during 
the burning of the Lafayette. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 2, line 2, after the word “vessel”, in- 
sert “not to exceed the sum of $1,000.” 


The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MORGAN CREAMERY CO, 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4435) 
for the relief of the Morgan Creamery 
Co. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury b2, and he is hereby authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 
sum of $395.37, withheld from money due 
from the United Siates Government to the 
Morgan Creamery Co., Fargo, N. Dak., and 
that the Veterans’ Administration's claim of 
$920.64 against the Morgan Creamery Co. be 
canceled. The said claim arising out of 
the excess cost alleged to have been incurred 
by the Veterans’ Administration by reason 
of the failure of the Morgan Creamery Co., 
to perform under contract No, VA37r-935, 


entered into on June 25, 1942, with the 
United States Veterans’ Administration to 
deliver fresh milk, cream, buttermilk, and 
cottage cheese to the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion facilities, Fargo, N. Dak., during the 
fiscal year that ended June 30, 1943. The 
facts are that the Morgan Creamery Co. dis- 
continued the delivery of said products in 
accordance with a direction and agreement 
on the part of the Veterans’ Administration 
facilities at Fargo, N. Dak.: Provided, That 
no part of the amount appropriated in this 
act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be 
paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney on account of services ren- 
dered in connection with this claim, and 
the same shall be unlawful, any contract to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 3, strike out all after the enact- 
ing clause and insert in lieu thereof: “That 
the Comptroller General of the United States 
is hereby authorized and directed to allow 
the sum of $395.37 in full settlement of the 
claim of the Morgan Creamery Co., Fargo, 
N. Dak., under contract No. VA37r-935 en- 
tered into on June. 25, 1942, with. the Vet- 
erans’ Administration for furnishing dairy 
products to the Veterans’ Administration 
facility, Fargo, N. Dak., during the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1943, and the said company 
is hereby relieved of all liability to the 
United States on account of excessive cost 
incurred by reason of its default under the 
said contract. There is hereby appropriated 
the sum of $395.37 for payment of claim.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
The bill was ordered to be eyggrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


HUTCHINSON’S BOAT WORKS, INC. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1217) 
for the relief of Hutchinson’s Boat 
Works, Inc. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Hutchinsen’s Boat 
Works, Inc., Alexandria Bay, N. Y., the sum 
of $6,842.06. Such sum represents the actual 
loss incurred by the said Hutchinson's Aoat 
Works, Inc., in the performance of a con- 
tract with the Department of the Navy (con- 
tract NXs 3319) for the construction of five 
buoy boats. The payment of such sum shall 
be in full settlement of all claims against 
the United States arising from the perform- 
ance of such contract. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 6, after the words “sum of”, 
strike out the remainder of the bill and 
insert “$4,468.12; to First Naticnal Bank of 
Merrick, Merrick, N. Y., assignee of Amity 
Boat Basin, the sum of $13,855.58; to Brun- 
Kimball & Co., of Patchogue, N. Y., the sum 
of $17,297.85; to Mount Desert Boat Yard, 
Inc., of Mount Desert, Maine, the sum of 
$1,299.84; to Channel Boat Co., of Newport 
Beach, Calif., the sum of #9,822.94; to Fair 
Haven Yacht Works, of Fair Haven, N. J., 
the sum of $14,448.95; to Harbor Boat Works, 
of San Diego, Calif., the sum of $17,523.83; 
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to San Pedro Boat Works, of San Pedro, Calif., 
the sum of $117,205.62; to Reed Bros., of 
Boothbay Harbor, Maine, the sum of $12,- 
686.71; to S. B. Norton & Son, of Dark Harbor, 
Maine, the sum of $5,120.78. Such sums shall 
be in full settlement of all claims against 
the United States ior losses sustained as the 
result of certain contracts mrade between the 
said companies and the United States Navy 
for building small boats, referred to as “buoy 
boats’: Provided, That no part of the amount 
appropriated in this act in excess of 10 per- 
cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person viclating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shali be fined in 
any sum not exceeding $1,000.” 


The committee 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Hutchinson's 
Boat Works, Inc., and others.” 


GRAVES BLANCHARD ERSKINE 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1590) to 
authorize the President to appoint 
Graves Blanchard Erskine, major gen- 
eral, United States Marine Corps, to the 
office of Retraining and Reemployment 
Administrator, without affecting his 
service status and perquisites. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That notwithstanding 
the provisions of the act of July 31, 1894, as 
amended (5 U. 8S. C. Annotated 62), or any 
other provisions of law, the President, acting 
by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, is authorized to appoint Maj. Gen. 
Graves Blanchard Erskine, a general officer 
in the United States Marine Corps, to the 
Office of Retraining and Reemployment Ad- 
ministrator, and Major General Erskine’s ap- 
pointment to,. acceptance of, and service in 
that office shall in no way affect any status, 
Office, rank, or grade he may occupy or hold 
in the United States Marine Corps or any 
component thereof or any emolument, per- 
quisite, right, privilege, or benefit incident 
to or arising out of any such status, office, 
rank, or grade: Provided, That so long as he 
holds the office of Retraining and Reemploy- 
ment Administrator, Major General Erskine 
Shall retain the rank and grade of major 
general which he now holds in the United 
States Marine Corps and he shall receive the 
pay and allowances payable to an officer serv- 
ing on active duty with the rank and in the 
grade of major general in the United States 
Marine Corps, or any component thereof; and 
in the event the salary prescribed by law for 
the office of Retraining and Reemployment 
Administrator exceeds such pay and allow- 
ances, Major General Erskine shall receive 
directly from the Department of Labor the 
difference between such pay and allowances 
and such salary. 

Sec. 2. In the performance of his duties as 
Retraining and Reemployment Administra- 
tor, Major General Erskine shall be subject to 
no supervision, control, restriction, or pro- 
hibition (naval or otherwise) other than 
would be operative with respect to him if he 
were in no way connected with the United 
States Marine Corps, or any component 
thereof. 

Sec. 3. The appropriations of the Depart- 
ment of Labor shall be available for reim- 


amendment was 
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bursement to the Marine Corps of all pay and 
allowances received by Major General Erskine 
from the Marine Corps or its agencies while 
he is serving as Retraining and Reemployment 
Administrator. , 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


MR. AND MRS. MARION M. HILL 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 991) for 
the relief of Mr. and Mrs. Marion M. 
Hill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Marion M. Hill, of Wheeler, Ala., the sum of 
$4,175 in full satisfaction of their claim 
against the United States for compensation 
for the death of their minor son, Arless 
Atchely Hill, as a result of personal injuries 
sustained by him when he was struck by @ 
Government-owned vehicle driven by an em- 
ployee of the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
in the performance of his official duties, 
near Wheeler, Ala.,on December 2, 1944: Pro- 
vided, That no part of the amount appro- 
priated in this act in excess of 10 per- 
cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to 
or received by any agent or attorney on ac- 
count of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shal] be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Any person violating the pro- 
visions of this act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction there- 
of shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


WILLIAM C. REESE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3085) 
for the relief of William C. Reese. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. SPRINGER and Mr. DOLLIVER 
objected; and, under the rule, the bill 
was recommitted to the Committee on 
Claims. 

MRS. MAY HOLLAND 


The Clerk called the bill (CH. R. 5010) 
for the relief of Mrs. May Holland. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Mrs. May Holland, 
Cape May, N. J., the sum of $10,000. The 
payment of such sum shall be in full settle- 
ment of all claims of the said Mrs. May Hol- 
land against the United States on account 
of the death of her husband, Leslie W.- Hol- 
land, who was fatally injured on September 
2, 1942, when the bicycle he was riding on 
State Highway Route No. 4, near Cape May, 
WN. J.. was struck by a United States Army 
truck. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Page 1, line 6, strike out the figure “$10,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof the figure “$5,529.” 
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FEBRUARY 5 
Page 2, line 2, after the word “trucy.» 
insert , That no part of the amount 


appropriated in this act in excess of 10 per. 
cent thereof shall be paid o1 delivered i 
or received by any agent or attorney op 
account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be yn. 
lawful, any contract to the contrary not. 
withstanding. Any person violating the pro. 
visions of this act shall be deemed guilty of 
a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereo; 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrosseq 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recop- 
sider was laid on the table. 


GRANTING AN HONORABLE DISCHARGE 
TO WILLIAM ROSENBERG 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1616) 
to grant an honorable discharge from 
the military service of the United States 
to William Rosenberg. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bil]? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That an honorable dis- 


tending from July 8, 1916, to December 26, 
1917, said discharge to supplement the par- 
don granted by the President of the United 
States under date of February 2, 1918. 


cate showing that he is held and considered 
to have been honorably discharged under the 
provisions of this act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out everything after the enacting 
clause and insert in lieu thereof the follow- 


ing: 

“That in the administration of any laws 
conferring rights, privileges, and benefits 
upon honorably discharged soldiers or their 
dependents, William shall here- 
after be held and considered to have been 
honorably discharged from the military 
service of the United States as a private of 
Company M, Forty-ninth Infantry, on the 
26th day of December 1917: Provided, That 
no bounty, back pay, pension, or allowance 
shall be held to have accrued prior to the 
passage of this act.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A 
bill for-the relief of William Rosenberg.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

AUTHORIZING SALE OF THE ALLOTMENT 


OF HENRY KEISER ON THE CROW IN- 
DIAN RESERVATION, MONT. 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 480) to 
authorize the sale of the allotment of 
Henry Keiser on the Crow Indian Reser- 
vation, Mont. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bil!? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Interior is hereby authorized, upon the 
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lication of Henry Keiser in writing, to 
offer for sale to the highest bidder, under 
such terms and conditions as the Secretary 
may prescribe, the allotment of Henry 
Keiser, Crow Indian allottee No. 3313, de- 
ecribed as lots 11 and 12 of section 3, west 
half of section 10, township 2 south, range 
30 east, and southwest quarter northwest 
quarter, northwest quarter southwest quar- 
ter, south half southwest quarter, and 
southeast quarter of section 1, township 8 
south, range 37 east, principal meridian, Big 
Horn County, Mont., containing seven hun- 
dred and eighteen and seventy-five one hun- 
dredths acres: Provided, That such part of 
the proceeds received from the sale of said 
land as the Secretary of the Interior may 
decm advisable shall be reinvested in other 
lands selected by said Henry Keiser, and 
such land so selected and purchased shall 
not be alienated or encumbered without the 
approval of the Secretary of the Interior and 
shall be nontaxable and such restrictions 
shall appear in the conveyance. The bal- 
ance of such proceeds, if any, shall be de- 
posited to the eredit of Henry Keiser and 
shall be expended under individual Indian 
money regulations of the Department of the 
Interior. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider laid 
on the table. 


AUTHORIZING SALE OF THE ALLOTMENT 
OF LeROY MILLIKEN ON THE CROW 
INDIAN RESERVATION, MONT. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4027) 
authorizing sale of the allotment of 
LeRoy Milliken on the Crow Indian Res- 
ervation, Mont. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Interior is hereby authorized, upon the 
application of LeRoy Milliken in writing, to 
offer for sale to the highest bidder, upon such 
terms and conditions as the Secretary may 
prescribe, the following-described lands al- 
lotted to said LeRoy Milliken: The south 
half of the south half of the north half of 
the northeast quarter, the south half of 
the northeast quarter, the southeast quar- 
ter of the northwest quarter, the east half 
of the southwest quarter, and the south- 
east quarter, of section 24, township 5 south, 
range 26 east, the north half of the north- 
east quarter, the southeast quarter of the 
northeast quarter, and the northeast quar- 
ter of the northwest quarter, of section 25, 
township 5 south, range 26 east, and lots 4, 
9, and 10 of section 19, township 5 south, 
Tange 27 east, Montana principal meridian. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


AUTHORIZING THE ISSUANCE OF A 
PATENT IN FEE TO ALICE YARLOTT 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4034) 
authorizing the issuance of a patent in 
fee to Alice Yarlott. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Interior is authorized and directed to 
issue Alice Yarlott Othermedicine, a Crow 
Indian allottee, a patent in fee to the follow- 
ing-described lands allotted to her on the 
Crow Indian Reservation, Mont.: The north- 
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west quarter of the southwest quarter, sec- 
tion 11, township 9 south, range 34 east, Mon- 
tana principal meridian, Big Horn County, 
Mont., containing 40 acres. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 
In line 7 of the bill strike out the word 


“southwest” and substitute therefor “south- 
east.” 

Correct the name “Alice Yarlott” in the 
title and in line 4 of the bill to “Alice Yar- 
lott Othermedicine.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill authorizing the issuance of a pat- 
ent in fee to Alice Yarlott Othermedi- 
cine.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


AUTHORIZING ISSUANCE OF PATENT IN 
FEE TO WILBUR KEISER 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4035) 
authorizing the issuance of a patent fee 
to Wilbur Keiser. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Interior is authorized and directed to 
issue to Wilbur Keiser a patent in fee to the 
following-described lands allotted to him on 
the Crow Indian Reservation, Mont.: Lot 4 
and the southwest quarter of the southwest 
quarter of section 2, and the west half of the 
northwest quarter of section 11, township 3 
north, range 31 east, Montana principal me- 
ridian, containing 157.2 acres. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Page 1, line 4, strike out “Wilbur” and 
insert “Wilbert.” 

Page 1, line 10, strike out “two-tenths” and 
insert “twenty-two one-hundredths.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill authorizing the issuance of a pat- 
ent in fee to Wilbert Keiser.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

HERMAN GELB 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4957) 
for the relief of Herman Gelb. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Her- 
man Gelb, of New York City, N. Y., the sum 
of $500, in full settlement of all claims against 
the United States by said Herman Gelb on 
account of the injuries sustained by him 
when the automobile in which he was a pas- 
senger was struck by a War Department jeep 
on October 15, 1943, in Jersey City, N. J.: 
Provided, That no part of the amount appro- 
priated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 


and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in 
any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MRS. MINERVA C. DAVIS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5167) 
for the relief of the estate of Mrs. Mi- 
nerva C. Davis. 

Mr. DOLLIVER and Mr. SPRINGER 
objected, and, under the rule, the bill was 
recommitted to the Committee on Claims. 


FLAG OF CHURCH OF GOD 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5258) 
granting a renewal of Patent No. 113244 
dated February 7, 1939, relating to the 
flag of the Church of God. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That a certain design 
patent issued by the United States Patent 
Office of date of February 7, 1939, being Patent 
No. 113244, relating to the flag of the Church 
of God, is hereby renewed and extended for 
a@ period of 14 years from and after the date 
of enactment of this act with all the rights 
and privileges pertaining to the same. 



























































The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


CONFERENCE REPORT ON FULL 
EMPLOYMENT BILL 


Mr. MANASCO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the conferees on 
the part of the House may have until 
midnight tonight to file a conference re- 
port and statement on the bill S. 380, the 
so-called full employment bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
will the gentleman tell us when he is 
going to bring that conference report up 
for consideration? 

Mr. MANASCO. I think it will be 
brought up tomorrow. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, if 
the conference report is filed today, it 
will be brought up the first thing tomor- 
row. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. VINSON asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. ; 


MRS. CELIA ELLEN ASHCRAFT 


Mr. McGEHEE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 1085), for 
the relief of Mrs. Celia Ellen Ashcraft, 
with Senate amendments thereto, and 
agree to the Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Page 1, lines 5 and 6, strike out “Mrs, 
Celia Ellen Ashcraft, of Clinton, Okla., 
formerly of Gore, Okla.” and insert “the 
estate of Edwin Perry Ashcraft.” 
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Page 1, line 8, strike out “Mrs. Celia Ellen 
Ashcraft” and insert “estate.” ‘ 
Page 1, line 9, strike out “her husband.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were agreed 
to. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“An act for the relief of the estate of 
Edwin Perry Ashcraft.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


CATHERINE BODE 


Mr. McGEHEE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 2223), for 
the relief of Catherine Bode, with Sen- 
ate amendment thereto, disagree to the 
Senate amendment and ask for a con- 
ference. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection, and the 
Speaker appointed the following con- 
ferees: Messrs. McGEHEE, Morrison, and 
PITTENGER. 


MRS. 8. P. BURTON 


Mr. McGEHEE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 2487) for 
the relief of Mrs. S. P. Burton, with 
Senate amendment thereto, disagree to 
the Senate amendment and ask for a 
conference. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none and appoints the following 
conferees: Messrs. MCGEHEE, COMBS, and 
JENNINGS. 

HARRIET TOWNSEND BOTTOMLEY 


Mr. McGEHEE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 2267), for 
the relief of Harriet Townsend Bottom- 
ley with a Senate amendment thereto, 
disagree to the Senate amendment and 
ask for a conference. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? [After a pause.) The Chair 
hears none, and appoints the following 
conferees: Messrs. MCGEHEE, KrocH, and 
Case of New Jersey. 


ESTATE OF PETER G. FABIAN, DECEASED 


Mr. McGEHEE submitted the follow- 
ing conference report and statement on 
the bill H. R. 1890; for the relief of the 
estate of Peter G. Fabian, deceased: 

CONFERENCE REPORT 

The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
1890) for the relief of the estate of Peter G. 
Fabian, deceased, having met, after full and 
free conference, have agreed to recommend 
and do recommend to their respective Houses 
as follows: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows: In lieu of the sum inserted 
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by the Senate amendment, insert “$3,500”; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 
Dan R. McGeueze, 
E. H. Hepricr, 
JoHN W. BYRNES, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 
OLIN D. JoHNSTON, 
Kennet 8. WHERRY, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 
STATEMENT 

The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendment of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 1890) for the relief 
of the estate of Peter G. Fabian, deceased, 
submit the following statement in explana- 
tion of the effect of the action agreed upon 
and recommended in the accompanying 
report: 

The bill as passed by the House appro- 
priated the sum of $2,423.75 to the estate of 
Peter G. Fabian, deceased, for his death, hos- 
pital, medical, and funeral expenses inci- 
dent thereto, as a result of being struck by a 
United States Army jeep in Rochester, N. Y., 
on June 14, 1944. The Senate increased. the 
amount to $5,423.75, and at the conference a 
compromise of $3,500 was agreed upon. 

Dan R. McGEHEE, 

E. H. Hepricx, 

JOHN W. BYRNES, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. GORDON asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an article that ap- 
peared in the New York Times. 

Mr. LANE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the Rrc- 
oRD in two instances, in one to include 
an article that appeared in the Lynn 
Telegram-News, of Lynn, Mass., a very 
complimentary statement on the United 
States attorney at Boston, Mass.; in the 
other to include a letter from a constitu- 
ent. 

Mr. WORLEY asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a letter from George 
Schaeffer, of Happy, Tex. 

Mr. MERROW asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include sev- 
eral telegrams from people in New Hamp- 
shire and in New England. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, I renew my request of yester- 
day to extend my remarks in the REecorp 
and include copy of the Montana War 
Finance Report. Mr. Speaker, I have re- 
ceived an estimate from the Public 
Printer that this will cost $121.40, but I 
ask that it be printed notwithstanding 
that fact. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 


notwithstanding the cost, the extension 


may be made. . 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp in 
two instances and to include letters from 
constituents. 

Mr. GAVIN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp in two instances; to include in 
one an editorial appearing in the Bristol 
Courier and in the other an editorial ap- 
pearing in the St. Marys Daily Press, 





putes seriously affecting the nationa 
public interest, and for other purposes, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on tke State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. Ry 4908, with 
Mr. O’Ngat in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Commit- 
tee rose yesterday there was pending an 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Kentucky (Mr. Rossion]. The 
question is on the amendment. 

The question was taken; and the Chair 
being in doubt, the Committee divided; 
and there were—ayes 33, noes 0. 

So the amendment wa’ agreed to. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. Mr, 
Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Brennerrt of New 
York to the Case amendment: On page 1), 
after section 9, line 21, insert a new sub- 
section, section 9 (a): 

“Src. 9. (a) It shall be the further duty of 
the Board to make a broad and comprehen- . 
sive study of the field of labor-management 
relations from the vewpoint of both labor, 
industry, and the public to determine what 
adjustments are necessary to promote con- 
tinuity and regularity of employment, in- 
dustrial peace, and the uninterrupted pro- 
duction and distribution of goods and serv- 
ices for commerce. The Board shall make its 
final report to the President and to the Con- 
gress, including recommendations with re- 
spect to legislation, not later than June 30, 
1946.” 


Mr. BENNET of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, for over a year I have been 
attending sessions of this body and have 
listened to many debates on the prob- 
lems of labor and management. As a 
result, I have come to the conclusion 
that there aré a handful of Members who 
will support anything desired by organ- 
ized labor regardless of its merits and 
that there is another handful who will 
oppose anything which they believe is 
favored by labor. 

However, I am equally convinced that 
the vast majority of the membership is 
neither prolabor nor antilabor, but sin- 
cerely desires to reach a solution of 
these problems which will improve the 
chances for uninterrupted production by 
our industries and thus avoid the ter- 
rific economic losses to all classes of our 
people caused by strikes. 

In trying to accomplish this result, 
however, the membership is handicapped 
as it is in so many other fields, by the 
lack of adequate, disinterested advice, 
including specific recommendations. 

We cannot rely upon the Department 
of Labor for that Department invariably 
and frankly takes labor’s side of the 
argument. We cannot rely upon organ- 
ized labor for it represents only a frac- 
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he le employed in this coun- 
Oe viet its leaders want will not 
always promote the interests of other 

rs. 

Tee thermone—-talier leaders, as far as 
1 can judge from my correspondence 
and telegrams, content themselves with 
denouncing pending legislative efforts to 
deal with the labor problem, but suggest 
no legislation of their own. They do not 
seem to realize that the people of the 
country and most Members of Congress 
want some form of legislation adopted 
and do not believe that all labor disputes 
should be settled solely by the partici- 
pants and without regard to the general 
public. 

We cannot rely upon management for 
help because management too often re- 
lies upon efforts to paint labor leaders 
as Communists, or worse, and is as much 
at fault as organized labor in failing to 
recommend constructive legislation. 

The amendment which I have pro- 
posed differs from any of the legislation 
thus far submitted on this subject in 
that it does not limit the powers of the 
Board created by the so-called Case pill 
to the handling of specific labor disputes, 
but instead, charges the Board with the 
responsibility of studying the underly- 
ing causes of industrial disputes and 
recommending to the Congress per- 
manent, forward-looking legislation cal- 
culated to reduce to a minimum the 
number of labor-management disturb- 
ances. 

If this amendment is adopted the Con- 
gress will have for the first time its own 
creation to which it can look for well 
informed, disinterested advice and speci- 
fic recommendations. 

The Board will be empowered, under 
this amendment, to study and comment 
upon the various profit-sharing plans 
now in operation in various industries. 
It will be enabled to study, analyze, 
and summarize the Trade Disputes Act 
adopted by Great Britain which appears 
to have worked successfully. 

Under the terms of the amendment 
the Board will be directe. to make its 
report to the Congress by June 30, 1946, 
and the Congress would then have be- 
fore it, following its return from the sum- 
mer recess, a well-digested and docu- 
mented summary of the entire labor- 
management relations field, specific sug- 
gestions for curing the ills which actu- 
ally exist, and convincing reasons for 
each of the recommendations given, 
based upon actual experience either in 
our country or elsewhere. 

This amendment has not been hastily 
drawn and submitted at the last minute. 
It is the result of the labors of several 
Republican Members of Congress who 
have been meeting off and on for the 
past 2 or 3 weeks in an effort to make 
some lasting contribution toward the dif- 
ficult task of helping American indus- 
try to operate at maximum efficiency 
which it must do if we are to have steady 
employment for the greatest possible 
number of Americans. 

I voted for the rule bringing the fact- 
fincing bill on the floor for debate for 
Various reasons, but was guided largely 





by my belief that in so doing I could get 
before the House at an early date the 
amendment which I have now intro- 
duced and which I hope will be support- 
ed by every Member who is anxious to 
have the Seventy-ninth Congress, before 
the end of its life, enact legislation which 
will promote domestic peace which in 
the long run is even more vital to us than 
world peace, 

If this amendment is adopted and the 
Board’s recommendatior are laid before 
the Congress on or before June 30 we 
may possibly adopt legislation of that 
nature. At least, we shall then have the 
opportunity of doing so. 

Under present conditions as has been 
well evidenced by the current debate we 
can only hope to produce a hodgepodge 
bill adopted in haste in an effort to meet 
popular clamor and without any guid- 
ance, except from those who have axes to 
grind, 

Probably it will be helpful to the mo- 
rale of the country for us to do this if 
only as an indication of the fact that 
Congress does not fear nor hesitate to 
legislate in this field. But, whether any- 
thing more lasting than that would be 
accomplished it would be difficult to say. 

I earnestly hope that everyone who 
wishes to seek a permanent solution and 
to equip Congress on this subject at least 
with the kind of machinery it ought to 
have on all subjects will support this 
amendment. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that with the 
explanation the gentleman has given it 
will now be helpful to reread the amend- 
ment. The gentleman proposes to offer 
a short paragraph following section 9 
of the Case bill to read as follows: 

It shall be the further duty of the Board 
to make a broad and comprehensive study 
of the fleld of labor-management relations 
from the viewpoint of both labor, industry, 
and the public to determine what adjust- 
ments are necessary to promote continuity 
and regularity of employment, industrial 
peace, and the uninterrupted production and 
distribution of goods and services for com- 
merce. The Board shall make its final re- 
port to the President and to the Congress, 
including recommendations with respect to 
legislation, not later than June 30, 1946. 


Personally, I see no objection to the 
amendment. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield 
to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. COLE of New York. This amend- 
ment raises the question in my mind as 
to what function, if any, our Depart- 
ment of Labor and Department of Com- 
merce perform in our Federal operation. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Appar- 
ently the gentleman who offered the 
amendment has some doubts on that 
score. So he desires to have this study 
made and a report by a fixed date. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Is this not 
the duty of the two Departments to 
which I have referred? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. It may 
be their duty, but several Members have 


mentioned the need for such a study. 
Possibly it should be said that this direc- 
tive is more specific than the general 
powers they have. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LANDIS. Mr. Chairman, I cffer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Lanpis: On 


pages 14 and 15 of the Case amendment, 
strike out section 13. 


Mr. LANDIS. Mr. Chairman, the 
amendment I have just introduced 
strikes out section 13. Section 10 makes 
an attempt to take a man to court and 
probably an attempt to put him in jail. 
Then we turn right around in section 13 
and make an attempt again to put him 
in jail for the same offense. I under- 
stand section 13 is to eliminate jurisdic- 
tional strikes. I understand that a juris- 
dictional strike is a strike between two 
different unions or between two crafts in 
aunicn. A breach of contract is a juris- 
dictional strike. A wildcat strike, an out- 
law strike, or a sympathy strike are simi- 
lar. Now, if you have taken care of ju- 
risdictional strikes in section 10, why re- 
peat in section 13? 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANDIS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. Might it not be pos- 
sible that one of these strikes that are 
covered in section 13 might be carried on 
where there was not a no-strike pro- 
vision in the contract? Hence, there 
would be no issue of a violation of con- 
tract. I just raise that question for the 
purpose of clarifying the matter. 

Mr. LANDIS. Of course, you have the 
penalty for breach of contract in any 
collective-bargaining agreement. I un- 
derstand that. 

I yield to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. PLOESER}. 

Mr. PLOESER. May I say to the gen- 
tleman I am delighted to see him offer 
this amendment? I intend to voie for 
it. I hope the Members on this side of 
the aisle who want to vote for some sort 
of constructive bill will help to perfect 
this Case amendment by joining with the 
gentleman from Indiana in supporting 
the deletion of section 13. 

Mr. LANDIS. I realize, of course, 
that the employer does not have any- 
thing to say about jurisdictional disputes 
or strikes because that involves a dif- 
ference between two unions or between 
the crafts of any union. But this pen- 
alty is taken care of in section 10. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANDIS. Iyield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. JENKINS. I think section 13 
goes a good deal further than simply 
attacking matters of jurisdictional 
strikes. Here is the word “boycott,” for 
instance. The paragraph starts with 
the words “boycott, and so forth.” Now, 
the words “boycott, and so forth” in 
any dispute can mean nearly anything. 
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The word “boycott” has an accepted im- 
plication that in a way means organiza- 
tions to prevent the sale of some certain 
commodities. But i. this bill these 
words have a different meaning. Under 
the language in the present bill it can 
include persons who are not connected 
even remotely with any strike. We are 
here considering legislation designed to 
prevent strikes and to assist in the settle- 
ment of strikes. I think we should stick 
close to the real purpose which we seek 
to accomplish. 

Mr. LANDIS. The gentleman is cor- 
rect, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from ‘nciana has expired. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, we have now arrived at 
that point in the consideration of this 
bill when the effort to sabotage it, steri- 
lize it, and caponize it is now beginning 
to show itself. This is the boycott pro- 
vision of this bill. There are many 
Members who have been asked by farm 
organizations to support this bill. The 
reason is that this is one tooth in this 
bill which will stop this outrageous busi- 
ness of labor organizations refusing to 
permit the products of the farms to go 
to market. We might just as well face 
this thing now. Do not be deceived by 
this effort to strike out this provision in 
the bill. It is the very meat, the very 
heart of the bill, as far as the agricul- 
ture of this Nation is concerned. 

Let me read a telegram I have just 
received from California. Some of our 
friends from California who pretend to 
be here in support of the lawful rights 
of their farmers and their fruit raisers 
ought to take a little interest in this 
matter if they really mean to do some- 
thing for their friends. 

Here is an extract from a telegram I 
received from California this morning: 

In this State AFL teamsters’ unions are 
refusing to move products to and from can- 
neries because CIO has bargaining rights un- 
der Wagner Act. These products are perish- 
able. Last week manager and assistant man- 
ager in Penney store in suburbs Los An- 
geles beaten up, seriously injured, skulls 
fractured, because they attempted to open 
up their store— 


And so forth. Let us not be under any 
misapprehension about this thing. Vote 
to sterilize this bill, vote to cut all the 
vitals out of it, if you want to, but do not 
let anybody deceive you into thinking 
you are doing something that amounts 
to anything, because if you proceed as 
you have started this morning with this 
bill you will wind up with an empty ges- 
ture which will accomplish nothing more 
than to deceive the people of the United 
States into believing you have done 
something about labor-union abuses, as 
a matter of fact, we know, if we read the 
bill, we will not have done anything. I 
appeal to you to give this ample debate 
and ample consideration before you take 
this first step to remove all the teeth 
from this bill. 

Mr. LANDIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. LANDIS. Section 11 takes care of 
violence and intimidation, and the Hobbs 
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antiracketeering bill takes care of some 
of the other things the gentleman has 
spoken about. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. But this is 
the only section in this bill which takes 
care of the proposition where your farm- 
ers are denied the right to move their 
stuff to market. All you have got to do 
is to look at the hearings held before the 
Committee on the Judiciary on this sub- 
ject. They are voluminous. There are 
pictures there showing where carloads of 
lemons have been boycotted and per- 
mitted to rot on the railroads, and 
scooped out with steam shovels. You 
Members know about this thing. Is there 
any Member from any farm area who 
does not know that his farmers are being 
discriminated against in having their 
products excluded from the markets and 
permitted to rot on the vines? You know 
it. Let us not fool ourselves about this 
thing. Let us do something or let us do 
nothing. If you are not going to do any- 
thing, let us vote against the whole busi- 
ness, but let us not fool the people of 
America any further. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the 
gentleman from Virginia has expired. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Virginia just assumes that section 13 
in this bill which follows legislation he 
has heretofore sponsored is the only leg- 
islation we can adopt that wil] accom- 
plish the committee’s purpose. He has 
no monopoly on opposition to violence, 
to unfair picketing, to the denial of the 
right of 4 man to work. Some of us on 
this side are just as earnest, some of us 
on this side are just as sincere. I will 
not say we know as much about it as he 
does, but we know something about it. 

The issue is not whether or not we want 
legislation against strikes and violence; 
everyone wants that; the issue is how can 
we get it without harm to the right of 
collective bargaining, without harm to 
the general public. My farmers have 
been cut off from the markets just as 
much as have been the farmers down here 
in Alexandria and we have spoken about 
it on the floor a good many times. Only 
recently the teamsters’ union, to which 
he makes reference, shut off the groceries, 
closed the grocery stores, some of them 
in my district, by refusing to handle 
goods from warehouses. To end that 
practice by the teamsters’ union H. R. 
5202 and H. R. 5203 were introduced. 

If this amendment is defeated I pro- 
pose to offer an amendment which has 
been on the Speaker’s desk since yester- 
day and which has to do with the inter- 
state handling of merchandise, which 
strikes from section 13 that provision 
which gives the courts the right to issue 
injunctions. I do not believe that pro- 
vision necessary and yesterday you will 
recall that the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Vorys] offered another amendment 
to one section which was adopted by the 
House which denied the authority of the 
courts to issue injunctions. 

The amendment which I propose to 
offer applies principally to those who 
are engaged for hire in moving goods in 
interstate commerce and prohibits vio- 
lence, secondary and boycott strikes, 
which is something most of us want. I 
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ao tu have an opportunity to vote on 
at. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Chairman 
will the gentleman yield? c 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, 1 
yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. Chairman, with section 13 stricken 
from the bill, as far as I am concerned, jt 
is no bill. 

If we want to do anything to curb these 
strikes we must face the real issues. Do 
we want to contro] and curb the strikes, 
or do we just want to fool the people of 
America into thinking we are doing 
something when we are not? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I would like to finish 
my statement; then I will be glad to yield. 

I, for one, have come to fee] that this is 
the time for us to take a stand. If there 
was ever a time in the history of our Na- 
tion when Members of Congress must 
stand up in the well of this House and 
speak their piece or answer the rol] call 
“Yes” or “No” that time is now; and the 
question is: Do we want to correct the 
evil or do we want to continue to play 
cheap politics? I, for one, am sick and 
tired of it. Here we go on day in and 
day out drafting legislation, putting pro- 
visions in bills to do a job and then as 
soon as we start getting telegrams and 
letters from a handful of people back 
home we get scared to death. I would 
hate to be in a free-for-all scrap and 
have some of you guys there to help me 
out. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I will yield to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. This is not accurate, 
but it will illustrate whatI mean. When 
you were running around still on the bot- 
tle with your associated farmers in Cali- 
fornia I prepared an amendment in 1939 
to cover this very thing. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Do not talk about 
when I was running around with a bot- 
tle. I was no bottle baby in the first 
place. 

Mr, Chairman, the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. SmitH] told you the facts 
a while ago. I am sincere in this propo- 
sition. Right now the AFL and the CIO 
in my State are sabotaging the agricul- 
tural program, even to the extent of de- 
priving our people of certain necessary 
foods. We talk here about taking care of 
our allies. We have two organizations, 
labor organizations, if you please, and 
one or the other is picketing the other all 
the time, keeping food from being proc- 
esscd today in the State of California. 

Let us not remove the effective parts 
of this bill that will do the job. I will 
go along with the Members in any way 
that is right, but I am not going to vote 
for a toothless piece of legislation. If we 
cannot put teeth in it, let us not have 
any law at all. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky. 

Mr. MAY. In answer to the question 
asked by the gentleman from Michigan, 
I am curious to know if what he favored 
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in 1939 was good legislation why it is not 
9 

» | HOFFMAN. May I answer the 

gentleman? 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Yes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. If the gentleman will 
jock at the Recorp of last Priday, in- 
stead of devoting all of his time to the 
Military Affairs Committee, and he is 
doing a good work there, he will see that 
pill was offered. 

Mr. MAY. If it was good then why is 
it not good now? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. It is good now, but 
I cannot get anybody to listen to it. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Chairman, I hope 
we may proceed to give this matter care- 
ful consideration before we sabotage the 
bill. Let us be fair about this matter. 
The only way to legislate is to legislate 
in the right direction. This is not in the 
right direction and if we want to control 
the evils which now exst, we are going 
t have to put teeth in the law and make 
it work. If you do not want it to work 
just add some of these milk-bottle babies 
to it and you will not have any bill at all. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the next to the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, I doubt if some of the 
Members of this House who come from 
city districts have ever had the rather 
doubtful pleasure of spending the better 
part of a year raising food crops as we 
raised them in the western part of the 
United States, and taking those crops, 
which provide food for the people of the 
United States to the extent of one-third 
of all the perishable foods of the United 
States at certain seasons, and attempt- 
ing to get them to market, or to a proc- 
essing plant. as the gentleman from 
California |Mr. ELL1iotT] mentioned the 
canneries, then having a jurisdictional 
fight between two labor unions, in whica 
the farmer is not interested at all, re- 
sult in the complete destruction of the 
food, the food that you have raised, and 
the complete loss of what amounts to a 
year’s income. If you had had that 
pleasure, or had lived in an area where 
that had taken place, you would have no 
doubt whatever what to do with an 
amendment such as has been offered. 

I would like to make a suggestion, if 
Imay. This is not a section of the bill 
that shovld be stricken out. It may be 
a section of the bill in which, as one 
Member of the House suggested to me, 
there might be some changes in the 
wording to clarify it. It seems to me 
this is a section of the bill that should 
be left in, taken to the Senate, and then 
in conference, leave in the intent of the 
section but improve, if you will, the 
language. 

I hope this House, not for our sake in 
the West but for the sake of the food 
that you people in the East and in the 
cities want from the West, will vote down 
= ee and leave this section in 

e€ oul. 

Mr. LANDIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I yield to the gentle- 
men from Indiana. 
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Mr. LANDIS. The gentleman realizes 
that these jurisdictional disputes are a 
breach of contract. You have the same 
penalty under section 10 which takes care 
of all breaches of contract. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I do not so under- 
stand it. I also realize that there are 
many technicalities which provide loop- 
holes through which conflicts can slip 
oe are not carefully covered in the 

Mr. PACE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHILLIFS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

Mr. PACE. Is not a boycott usually 
caused by an organization that does not 
have a contract but wants to get a con- 
tract? 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I yield to my col- 
league from California who lives in a 
district that knows exactly what this 
means. 

Mr.. ANDERSON of California. I 
might add that the gentleman also lives 
in a district where the results of certain 
boycotts have been extremely disastrous 
to consumers, particularly in the Los An- 
geles area. I would like to call attention 
to the effect of one secondary boycott 
down there, where hay, hauled to a farm- 
ers’ market by a trucker who was not 
employed by a union was declared hot. 
Then the unions went so far as to declare 
that the milk from the cow that ate that 
hay, was hot, and refused to haul it. 
Section 13 of the pending bill would put 
a stop to that sort of thing. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. In the gentleman’s 
own district a carload of food which was 
being shipped to a processing plant was 


stopped, although it left the farm before’ 


the jurisdictional dispute arose. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, we are assembled here 
today trying to pass legislation to curb 
strikes. Just 9 years ago this summer 
a steel strike took place in the United 
States. Let us look at the record of that 
strike. One week before it took place 
there met in New York City the biggest 
band of pirates of our time, known as 
the Steel Institute. They agreed around 
the table in that room not to recognize 
the CIO. You will remember that the 
press of that day said that Charlie 
Schwab sneaked out of the back door 
and agreed to put Bethlehem Stee! and 
Lackawanna Steel on a 40-hours-a-week 
basis to get the Government contracts 
of four or five hundred million dollars, 
to comply with the Walsh-Healey Act. 
Remember that on Tuesday Ben Fair- 
less, president of United States Steel, 
said that as long as he was president he 
would never recognize the CIO. Re- 
member on a Friday of that week Myron 
Taylor tossed Ben Fairless and the rest 
of them out of the window and said he 
would recognize the CIO. You remem- 
ber that strike that took place. Big Steel 
worked and Little Steel was on strike. 
Now what have we got? There met in 
the White House here a couple of weeks 
ago, Ben Fairless and Phil Murray. 
They came within a cent and a half of 
settling their dispute. But Fairless said 
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he had to go back to New York to get 
permission. Permission from whom? 
From Olds, chairman of the board of 
United States Steel. Now who was 
Olds? Olds was the man who said in 
1940 when the President sent for him, 
having been asked whether they had to 
expand in steel, said, “No, sir; we can 
produce all the steel that the Allies and 
this country need if we go to war.” Not 
only did Olds miss the boat, but he was 
the first man I ever heard of missing 
the ocean, because the United States 
Government expanded to the extent of 
$919,000.000 in steel, besides private in- 
dustry. Here was the same Olds who 
said we did not have to expand, but he 
came to Washington last week and 
wanted to raise steel $13 a ton. Who 
do you think is to blame, labor or those 
fellows in the upper brackets? Labor 
came right down and accepted the Pres- 
ident’s proposal. But I again repeat, 
Fairless had to go back to New York 
to get his orders; the same man, the 
chairman of the board of directors of 
United States Steel, who knew so little 
about his own business as to say that no 
expansion in steel was necessary. He is 
the same man who is responsible for this 
strike today by telling them that they 
need $13 a ton more on steel. That is 
the trouble. It is not with labor. It is 
with those fellows in New York. Not 
that I am defending Kaiser or his knowl- 
edge of steel, but he was correct when 
he said that Ben Fairless knew that a 
cent-and a half difference in the wage 
was not enough. It was not low enough 
to destroy America but he had to go back, 
I repeat, to New York and take orders 
from a man who did not know that ex- 
pansion in steel was necessary. 

Suppose this Nation or the President 
had listened to what Olds said, that we 
did not need to expand, would we be as- 
sembled today in his Hall? When they 
had priorities on bobby pins, that is how 
much we needed steel during the war. 
And here is a man who said it was not 
necessary to expand, the same man that 
is tying up the country today and is try- 
ing to ease that blame onto labor. So 
there is the blame. 

You look at the last time, when they 
went out on strike and lost. The Con- 
gress of the United States granted them 
10 times more than what they went out 
on strike for in 1937. They gave them 
the right of collective bargaining, the 
right to organize, the right to picket. 
That was granted by this Congress. And 
here we are again today, trying to do 
something to promote strikes, not to pre- 
vent them. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, at every stage in the 
discussion of every bill there is what you 
might term “an atomic era.” The Landis 
amendment to the Case amendment is 
the atomic amendment to the Case bill. 
It would blow up and destroy every right 
that the public of America is entitled to 
from this bill. I cannot see why some of 
my colleagues are so fearful of offending 
organized labor. It has been my experi- 
ence that once you go against or for any 
act contrary to the wishes of organized 
labor, they smear you in their CIO, A. F. 
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of L., and other publications, as having 
sinned against the Holy Ghost. As for 
me, I accept the mark of Cain that they 
have or may hereafter place on me. I 
want to be correctly identified where 
there will be no doubt as to my identity, 
because I know when I speak I represent 
100,000,000 people who pay the major ex- 
pense of government and who are not 
recognized as yet, but will be soon. There 
is some conjecture as to when the time 
will come. In my own mind, the adop- 
tion of the Landis amendment would de- 
stroy the very heart of this Case bill. The 
labor groups stay up day and night work- 
ing out plans and strategy to confuse 
Members of Congress. Now is the time 
to calla halt. We know the labor organi- 
zations have shaken down the rank and 
file of many thousands of workers who 
were not in sympathy with such wrong- 
doings, but they had to pay tribute or 
they did not work, a mode of strategy 
which to this good hour has worked most 
perfectly. There is only one way to meet 
the issue, and that is with more votes 
than they have. Let us not be taken on 
a snipe hunt and kill this bill with the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Indiana. I do not know what his 
background is on labor matters, but we 
know today that strikes are going on 
throughout our Nation. 

The city of New York is just about 
ready to call the Army to take over the 
tugboats, and the tugboat workers ac- 
cording to the press, have refused to 
agree. They called such acts civil war 
back in 1861, but we cannot rebel against 
our property being taken away from us. 
That is just peaceful picketing and the 
right to strike according to organized 
labor. Yo deprive the babies and moth- 
ers and other citizens of that great city 
of New York of food and fuel and the 
very necessities of life, is that justice? 
We all know, and there is no argument 
against it, organized labor is a privileged 
group in America, stronger than the law 
or any political organization that has 
ever been in power in this country, a su- 
pergovernment within this great Gov- 
ernment that we love so well. 

I have certainly been surprised at some 
of my colleagues whom I have followed 
on most occasions, particularly my good 
friend from Michigarr. I thought that if 
ever there was a man whose heart had 
been purified with the dripping blood of 
the sins of labor, he was one of them. I 
have come to the conclusion that his 
heart has mellowed and that he, too, 
feels the quivering pulse of possibly the 
organization that has taken place over 
the week end. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEWART. I want to stane as one 
representative of and for the 100,000,000 
people of America who are paying 
the bill by taxes and furthermore pay- 
ing the fiddler while Rome burns, while 
industry and labor squabble. Our taxes 
are mounting. Our privileges of citi- 
zenship are being taken away from 
us. Whenever they appoint somehody in 
some of our Government organizations 
to deal for one of my group, the majority 
group, that somebody is some laborite 
or from some other special group. 
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Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEWART. My time is limited. 
If the gentleman can get me five more 
minutes, I will be happy to yield to him. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I know, but you felt 
so sorry for me. 

Mr. McCORMACK, Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man’s time be extended for 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, re- 
serving the right to object, and I will not 
object, if the gentleman will let me cor- 
rect him. 

Mr. STEWART. I do not know 
whether I want to be corrected or not. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
said he would yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. In the interest of 
truth, you know, I think you ought to be 
corrected. 

Mr. STEWART. I yield to the gentle- 
man if he will withdraw his objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Icannot do it before, 
but I will later, if you can rely that long 
on my word. 

Mr. STEWART. 
long. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Now, you seemed to 
feel very bad because you fancied I had 
slipped from grace. I want to assure the 
gentleman that if he had taken the trou- 
ble to read the Recorp of last Friday, 
only last Friday, where I inserted pro- 
posed amendments to the Wagner Labor 
Act, he would have discovered just how 
wrong he is. You are another of those 
“Johnnie-come-lately’s” who does not 
know and who would not advise himself 
as to how some of us stand. The amend- 
ment I proposed, the one that is on the 
Clerk’s desk up there, will take care of 
this situation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma has expired. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
renew my request that the gentleman’s 
time be extended for 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. Chairman, I will 
resume from the point at which I had 
arrived before the gentleman from 
Michigan made his statement. I hardly 
know how to interpret a man who has 
taken the position he has taken hereto- 
fore on labor matters. I cannot analyze 
his previous position with his position 
upon this matter at hand. It is just a 
little difficult for me to digest. Possibly, 
when I have been here as long as he has 
and have seen as many labor bills con- 
sidered by this body, I will perhaps be in 
as good a position as he is to know where 
the right and the wrong in the adminis- 
tration of labor laws is. But I do want 
to say that America is at the crossroads. 
America is threatened. Jurisdictional 
strikes which this amendment, in my 
opinion, would condone, is one of the 
evils of the existence of the common 
American citizen. Strikes have become 
a burden upon our Government. When 
we vote an appropriation here, the tax- 


T will take it for that 
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payer pays the bill for all strikes. It 
takes away our tax money from the rest 
of us who are willing to go along and be 
good American citizens, worthy of the 
blood that our fathers lost upon the fields 
of battle when America first began 
grow as a nation. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEWART. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. COX. I should simply like to say 
that this bill either holds or goes to pieces 
in the waters in which it is now traveling, 
The adoption of this amendment would 
destroy the entire effort to get fair ang 
adequate legislation to deal with the 
problem that threatens the security and 
the safety of the country. 

Mr. STEWART. I thank the able gen- 
tleman, and I do think he is an able 
gentleman, for his valuable contribution, 
because I think he hit the bull on the 
nose when he made his statement. I 
want to talk to all of you about taking 
action. This matter of playing the role 
of tweedledee and tweedledum, hop 
that you will blindfold labor when they 
are all around, even taking the remarks 
you strike out when you get permission 
to revise and extend, is going to be a little 
too much to attempt to straddle. 

As I said in the outset, once you sin 
you are always a sinner. Now is the 
time to redeem yourself with the people 
of America. The people speek. I mean. 
they are riled up to the point where they 
are going to take action. Outside of a 
few little industrial districts, represented 
by perhaps 50 Congressmen, I believe the 
majority of the people of America want 
these strikes stopped. They want this 
group that tells you and me when we 
shall go to bed and when we shall get up. 
what we shall pay for socks, rent, and 
what we shall pay for biscuits, to give us 
a chance to live. The farmers of Amer- 
ica are fed up with their crops being de- 
stroyed after they have been placed in 
transportation, through jurisdictional 
disputes or because they were harvested 
by themselves or unorganized labor. It 
is time for us to stand up like men, men 
like the small group of patriots that gave 
us this grand form of Government in 
1776, and say to the people, “We are 
going to hand it back to you like George 
Washington wrested it from England. 
We are going to have that Government! 
we have loved so long.” This is no time 
for tweedledee and tweedledum. We do 
or we do now. Now, are you? It is up 
to you. I appeal to you. At this very 
minute the American people are appea!- 
ing to you to take a positive position 
against unlawful strikes. 

My seat in this Congress is not worth 
enough to me as an individual to make 
me violate the principles of my Govern- 
ment. It is a known fact that labor has 
more to do with the functions of this 
Government than the Democratic Party 
has or the Republican Party ever had to 
do with it when it was in power. A per- 
son who does not know that knows but 
little about the way our Government is 
run today. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma has again 
expired. 
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Mr. RANDOLPH.- Mr. Chairman, I 
ask for recognition. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from West Virginia is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Chairman, dur- 
ing the reading of the bill for amend- 
ment yesterday, I did not take occasion 
to make any formal remarks, but simply 
stated some observations on pending 
amendments and asked questions which 
I felt would develop the viewpoint which 
Members would want to have very clear. 
It is now an appropriate time for me to 
speak again. 

The gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Srewart], who has just finished speak- 
ing, said, “We either do or we do not.” 
He declared, “It is either tweedledee cr 
tweedledum.” The gentleman indicates 
that there is a wavering within this 
House as to just exactly where, individ- 
ually and collectively, the Members stand 
as we go into the second day of the 
reading of the Case bill, which has been 
made in order as a substitute to H. R. 
4908. 

The gentleman from Oklahoma also 
stated that in this country, in an earlier 
period, we had a civil war. I often recall 
a story of a dweller in my section. We 
were so-called botder territory. At the 
beginning of the War Between the States 
he found himself torn between two in- 
terests. He.did not. know on which side 
to place his fortunes. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield. 

Mr. STEWART. I did not intend to 
say I was torn between two parts. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I have not accused 
the gentleman of that. He has told us 
where he stands. Courage is an admi- 
rable trait 

Mr. STEWART. My people wore the 
gray. They went clear down from ’61 to 
65, while the State of West Virginia 
seceded. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Of course, West 
Virginia is a political entity, as well as 
Virginia, and we paid our debt to Vir- 
ginia, and we paid it with interest, I will 
say. But that does not mean there is not 
the most friendly feeling between West 
Virginia and Virginia. Our two States 
include a beautiful and productive sec- 
tion of America. At least two governors 
who have served as the Chief Executive 
of the Commonwealth of Virginia were 
born in West Virginia after West Virginia 
became a State. 

Now, to go back to the story: This man 
was torn between his feelings for the 
North and the South. Finally he deter- 
mined that he would purchase for him- 
Self a blue coat and a gray pair of 
trousers, The result was that the sol- 
diers of the South shot him through the 
coat and the soldiers of the North shot 
him through the pants. If Members at- 
tempt, as the gentleman from Oklahoma 
indicates, to serve iwo masters they will 

not gain favor with either side and will 
be literally riddled by the voters of their 
congressional districts. 

Now, a further observation: When I 
addressed my colleagues at the very 
outset of the general debate I stated 
tat I was strongly in favor of H. R. 
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-4908 as-it was introduced, embody- 


ing within its provisions the request 
of the President of the United States. 
He desired not to deal with the over- 
all subject of labor legislation, im- 
portant as that might be for the con- 
sideration of the Congress on a later date, 
but he was determined if this instru- 
mentality was placed within his jurisdic- 
tion to bring through this period of re- 
conversion the production of essential 
consumer goods which the public was 
ready to purchase. 

What did he do? He was courageous. 
I am not speaking of our national leader 
as a Democrat or a Republican. In the 
message to Congress, December 3, 1945, 
he challenged us with this language: 

All who think seriously about the problem 
of reconversion—of changing our economy 
from war to peace—realize that the transition 
is a difficult and dangerous task. 

I hope that the Congress will approve the 
steps which I am now taking. They are being 
taken in the interest of accelerating our pro- 
duction, promoting our reconversion pro- 
gram, and pushing forward to a higher 
standard of living. 

This is an immediate program which is 
fair to both sides. I hope that the Congress, 
naturally disappointed at the failure of labor 
and management to agree upon a solution 
for the prevention of industrial disputes, will 
not adopt repressive or coercive measures 
against either side. A free American labor 
and a free. American private enterprise are 
essential to our free democratic system. 
Legislation which would stifle full freedom of 
collective bargaining on either side would 
be a backward step which the American peo- 
ple would not tolerate. 


What did he request? 
against? 

He covered the reccnversion period, 
and that is the time element with which 
I am concerned. We must not act in 
haste and regret later what we have done, 
and he warned against repressive action 
in Congress. The President said he fa- 
vored full freedom of collective bargain- 
ing. Idoalso. Fact finding would im- 
plement—not destroy—that full free- 
dom. : 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from West Virginia has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. The President was 
dealing essentially with the reconversion 
problem. In my opinion, that is what 
I believe the committee should be con- 
sidering today, these immediate prob- 
lems of reconversion from war to peace. 
In the very nature of events we have a 
certain chaotic condition and economic 
unrest in this country. It was so after 
World War I and it is so, only more acute, 
after World War II because of the heavy 
lines of the picture and the number of 
industrial forces involved; yet we find 
ourselves today trying to write legisla- 
tion hurriedly off the cuff, and attempt- 
ing to write a bill covering the many 
problems of labor which should be dealt 
with just as the many problems of man- 
agement should be studied. I had hoped 
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we. would resolve the question by either 
the approval or the disapproval of the 
request of the President of the United 
States, and not try to embrace too many 
subjects. 

I am just as vigorous in my opposition, 
as I stated last Thursday, against the 
top-heavy Case bill and its provisions as 
I am vigorous in the advocacy of the 
request in H. R. 4908 of the President 
of the United Siates. 

I have felt, Mr. Chairman, the sting 
of the very strong and effective opposi- 
tion of certain labor leaders. I may 
have it again and again. I would, how- 
ever, remind my colleagues that approxi- 
mately one-half of the workers in private 
industry in the United States have some 
type of union agreement with manage- 
ment. That means, as of 1944, about 
14,500,000 workers in this country were 
working under union agreements. It 
means, certainly they were union 
workers in the bargaining which they 
collectively were making with manage- 
ment. About 65 percent of all the work- 
ers in the manufacturing industries of 
America have union agreements. We 
know that in a few industries, like coal 
mining and in the operation of railroads, 
the workers are almost 100 percent cov- 
ered by agreements between manage- 
ment and labor. I am in favor of re- 
sponsible unionism. 

So, Mr. Chairman, in very factual and 
good spirit, I reiterate that I think we 
make a mistake in trying to legislate in 
connection with this over-all picture 
rather than to deal with it as the Presi- 
dent requested on December 3. My col- 
leagues, this is a period of reconversion, 
and we know this power of fact finding, 
with helpful aids, would »e used only in 
the most extreme cases where the public 
interest is deeply involved. Labor and 
management should come together in the 
center of the so-called industrial ring to 
receive instructions from the referee, 
which is the American public. The pub- 
lic, with all this slugging to the finish 
between management and labor, is not 
only in the middle but being struck 
below the belt. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from West Virginia has again 
expired. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last four words. 

Mr. Chairman, I oppose the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from In- 
diana for the simple reason that section 
13 should remain in this bill if we hope 
to accomplish some of the cbjectives that 
various Members of this House have in 
mind. All we will do is to weaken this 
bill through the adoption of such an 
amendment. 

In connection with this great question 
of management-labor disputes which 
we are debating today, let me say I am 
glad that at last it is here on the House 
floor so we can stand up and be counted 
as to what we are going to do. If this 
whole problem were not so sericus, an in- 
dividual would have to stop and laugh 
at the statements made here regarding 
who is prolabor and who is proindustry. 
I think the rank and file in this House 
are big enough to stand on their own 
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feet and be fair about this matter, and 
that is what I hope we are going to do to- 
day. 

Those of us who happen to come from 
rural areas are often referred to by the 
boys in the city as our country cousins; I 
refer to them as city slickers. I some- 
times believe these city slickers are not 
thinking through what is happening to 
their country today. I make this state- 
ment because of something that is now 
moving on through the agricultural sec- 
tions of this great country of ours. It was 
emphasized awhile ago when a Member 
referred to the many difficulties the 
farmers are now wp against in raising 
their crops, processing them, and bring- 
ing them to market. I hope the time 
never comes when we will have an agri- 
cultural strike in this country, but I do 
want you to know that some farm people 
of this Nation do have a cause, and some- 
day they might well become a little more 
vociferous, talk louder, and do something 
about it. 

This morning, a letter came to my desk 
which was not circulated in my district 
but in a district next to mine, and I want 
to read excerpts from it to emphasize 
what some of the agricultural people of 
this country are thinking about and why 
they want these difficulties between man- 
agement and labor straightened out and 
straightened out right now. These farm- 
ers are not prolabor or proindustry but 
they are pro-American. If we do not now 
accept our responsibility and try to do 
something about labor-industry differ- 
ences then we are not the right kind of 
Members of Congress. This letter says: 

It’s time for a show-down. There is 


nothing that will collapse as quickiy es the 
human stomach. 


Remember the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture just this week suggested that farm- 
ers should start sending hogs to market 
at lighter weights, because there is not 
enough corn on hand to feed them. 
Someone said over the radio the other 
night that there will be no white bread 
baked within a few months. 

All right. Do not think for a minute 
that some of us cannot get just a little 
bit hungry in this country. What is 
happening? The farmer who has 
worked 12, 14, and 16 hours a day during 
this war to try to do his part toward 
food production, has depleted his land; 
he has worn out his machinery, and now 
he cannot get replacements or obtain 
help He tries to buy new machinery, 
and he turns to the greatest implement- 
producing factory in the world, but what 
does he find? They are on strike. It is 
almost impossible to buy a piece of ma- 
chinery in the United States. Go and 
try it. The other day a farmer in my 
district, who was in great need of a four- 
row corn planter, which formerly sold in 
the neighborhood of $200 or $250, when 
new, went to a sale and there he paid 
$600 to get a used corn planter which he 
had to have to put his crop in the ground. 
Now, who is going to pay that unneeded 
additional expenditure of $400 that it 
cost this farmer to buy that planter, be- 
cause the factory cannot produce while 
they are on strike? 
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The letter continues, and I repeat I 
do not endorse all contents of the letter: 

Politics is not the farmer’s long suit. He 
ordinarily sits back and watches. But in 
self-cefense, he must now prepare to take an 
active hand in the goings-on at Washington 
or take the distasteful consequences. 

Disputes should be settled while men work. 
All the consuming public knows this, but 
union bosses have them bluffed. 


I want to say to the House today that 
this whole matter goes much further 
than what the average rank and file of 
farmers may say about either wages or 
prices. It goes right down at the root 
of the problem: production in the United 
States of America. I repeat, I hope the 
time will never come when there is a 
strike in the agricultural sections of the 
country. But they have been again and 
again tested to the limit, and unless we 
remedy the situation now confronting us, 
we will be faced with more trouble than 
we have ever been before. I hope that 
we do not cut essential and vital parts 
out of this bill. I hope that we will pro- 
ceed the way we have been going, and 
that we here and now make honest effort 
to do something to bring about a solution 
of the problems of labor and manage- 
ment and get production in high gear. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARENDS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky. 

Mr. MAY. Suppose all the farmers 
that produce wheat or all the farmers 
that produce corn got together and de- 
cided they would not sell a bushel for 
the next 12 months to come, what would 
happen? 

Mr. ARENDS. They would have to do 
that for not more than 30 days and we 
would have chaos, and some are thinking 
about it now. Iam sorry to make that 
statement and I sincerely hope such a 
movement by the farmers is never 
started. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARENDS. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Illinois. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. These 
strikes in implement factories have so 
slowed down work so that really what we 
have today is an involuntary slow-down 
on the farms. 

Mr. ARENDS. That is correct. And 
I am sorry to say it is my belief that the 
people of the cities do not realize what is 
taking place in this country. So I re- 
peat, let us do everything possible now 
to pass constructive legislation that will 
help correct present-day conditions 
where we have so many unnecessary 
stoppages of work and when what we 
truly need, is for everyone to be working 
with all their productive effort. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Chairman, as I 
stated yesterday, we do want the most 
helpful debate on each and every amend- 
ment. Iam wondering now what gentle- 
men want to speak directly to the Landis 
amendment, and if we could agree on 
some time, and then vote on that propo- 
sition. 
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Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that all debate on this amendment 
close in 30 minutes. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. yy; 
Chairman, reserving the right to object. 
as far as I am concerned, I would not 
want 5 minutes, I wonder if we might 
not agree on taking less than 5 minutes 
apiece? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. If any gentleman 
would want less than 5 minutes, that 
would be agreeable to me. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, reserving the right to object, I think 
this is about one of the most vital amenq- 
ments that we are zoing to have on this 
bill. I think every Member of the House 
wants to understand what this is about 
and have ample debate before he votes 
on it. When this amendment is voted on 
we will have determined whether this 
House is going to do something or noth- 
ing. I hope the gentleman from West 
Virginia will withdraw his request for 
the present. I do not think it wil) run 
very long, but give these gentlemen 5 
minutes apiece. ; 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Of course, I have 
no desire to hasten decisions on this 
amendment or any other. However, in 
view of what the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia has said, I will withdraw my re- 
quest and we will let the matter run 
along. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
let us try to speed along on this amend- 
ment and make our remarks directly to 
the point. 

Mr. PACE. Mr. Chairman, there is 
not too much I can contribute to the dis- 
cussion of this amendment except I have 
tried as best I could to keep in touch 
with the situation in agriculture across 
the Nation. I do want you to realize 
in your consideration of this amendment 
that there is a growing restlessness 
throughout this country in the farming 
sections. That exists in Indiana, it ex- 
ists in Ohio, and it exists in Missouri. 
As the gentleman from Illinois has men- 
tioned, there has for the first time in 
this Nation been offered a proposal that 
those who till the soil, those who pro- 
duce the food and the fiber to feed and 
to clothe the Nation, resort to their 
inalienable right to stop work. 

Some of the things that have brought 
it on have been referred to here. There 
is a great strike now in one of the farm 
machinery manufacturers’ plants. Do 
you know what they are striking for? 
You probably have not noticed it because 
it has been overshadowed by the steel 
and General Motors strikes. They are 
striking for a 6-hour day, 30 hours a 
week. 

Have you stopped to consider for a 
minute how much food you would have 
if the farmers of this Nation worked 6 
hours a day, 30 hours a week? Have 
you ever produced your crops, carried 
them to town, and been unable to unload 
them because two unions were engaged 
in a jurisdictional strike and nobody 
could enter the place? 

I think at this hour, according to the 
newspaper accounts, the Cabinet is meet- 
ing at the White House with the Presi- 
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dent of the United States. They are try- 
ing to find ways to feed the starving 
people of Europe. You know who must 
produce the food; the same ones who 
produced it for the four long years of the 
war Without adequate farm machinery, 
without adequate help—the farmers of 
this Nation. 

The only reason I am talking to you 
now is that already there is a movement 
among farmers out West, and it should 
not be necessary. Do not, as the repre- 
sentatives of the people of this Nation, 
and particularly of thosé who till the soil, 
jet the word go out this afternoon that 
the Congress has strickey from this bill a 
provision that would help them in mar- 
keting their commodities after they have 
yorked in the sun for months to produce 
them. That is the danger we are facing 
when we send out word to the farmers 
of this Nation that there has been 
stricken from the bill a paragraph which 
has only one single purpose, to stop the 
practices now going on in jurisdictional 
strikes. If you think the farmer’s wagon 
should be stopped and he not be per- 
mitted to market his produce until he 
joins a union, then vote for this amend- 
ment. That is the issue. 

There is a terrible feeling of restless- 
ness going on among the farmers. I am 
afraid of it, to be frank with you. I do 
not want to see the farmers of this Na- 
tion go on strike. I have talked to them, 
I have worked with them throughout the 
years as they have watched the practices 
going on in other parts of this Nation, 
and I am frightened by this amendment, 
which, if adopted, would leave those who 
feed the Nation utterly helpless. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise in opposition to the pro forma 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I oppose the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Indiana 
|Mr. Lannis] to strike out section 13. The 
best that can be said of the gentleman’s 
argument is that it is exceedingly weak. 
It cannot hurt to repeat and thus em- 
phasize the need for curbing jurisdic- 
tional strikes and boycotts. It is con- 
tended that the provisions of sections 10 
and 11, either or both of them, cover the 
situation. The best argument against 
that contention is the reading of sec- 
tion 13. It covers a state of facts not 
contemplated and not mentioned, and 
provides a remedy that is not stipulated 
in the preceding sections 10 and 11. 

Widespread and increasing strife and 
strikes result in the loss of millions of 
dollars of production and of millions of 
dollars of purchasing power every day. 
It has been correctly and repeatedly as- 
serted that labor organizations oppose 
the pending bill or any legislation. It 
might, with equal force, be said that 
management opposes the pending bill. 
But the long-suffering public, the inno- 
cent bystander, demands constructive 
legislation curbing labor and providing 
for the cooperation of management. In 
the contest between wages and prices the 
public interest is suffering and demands 
legislation, notwithstanding the opposi- 
tion of both labor and management. 

It has been said that the Case bill has 
not received committee consideration. 
An unprecedented condition confronts 
the House. No member of the committee 
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supports the reported bill. The substi- 
tute has been the subject of debate and 
consideration for more than 4 days. 
It is being considered by the House in 
the Committee of the Whole. The prin- 
ciples have been repeatedly brought to 
the attention of the House. There is no 
occasion for extended consideration of 
the fundamental abuses at which the bill 
is aimed. 

In the nineties and again following the 
twenties the Government intervened to 
restrain the selfish and irresponsible 
exercise of vast power by capital and 
management. The Utility Act and the 
Securities and Exchange Act were passed. 
Capita] rode to a fall. Today the exer- 
cising of unprecedented power by labor 
organizations threatens to destroy a 
helpless public. Labor now is riding to a 
fall. Unless the Government intervenes 
the welfare of many will be sacrificed to 
the interests of the few. While I favor 
collective bargaining the public must be 
protected. The effect of strikes upon the 
great mass of the public is paramount. 

The strike is a weapon, but it can be a 
dangerous weapon, and when dangerous 
its use ‘should be restricted. Strikes 
have now reached the point where there 
is not only serious injury to the public 
economy, but the public is being de- 
prived and sacrificed. It is time for the 
Congress to assume and to exercise our 
responsibilities as the representatives of 
the many rather than as the spokesmen 
of the few. It is time for action. 

The country demands that economic 
chaos cease and that order and produc- 
tion, including the production of farm 
machinery, be restored. It is not a mat- 
ter of party, but it is a question of country 
and a question of whether the public 
interest will be promoted. 

As I have indicated, there is no occa- 
sion for protracted debate or extended 
consideration. The public demands that 
both labor and management live up to 
their contracts. There is nothing ex- 
treme or new in this provision of the 
Case bill. Only extreme partisans 
would contend that there is anything 
unfair about that provision of the bill. 

First. The declaration of the Case bill 
is sound. Collective bargaining is de- 
clared to be the cornerstone of enter- 
prise. Government decisions should not 
be substituted for free agreement, but 
free agreement should be promoted and 
obtained. Contracts should be binding 
upon both management and labor. Con- 
ciliation, mediation, and arbitration will 
be provided. 

Second. The bill provides for a labor- 
management: board with powers of con- 
ciliation and mediation. Arbitration is 
promoted. 

Third. Both labor and management 
are required to live up to their contracts. 
No further consideration is necessary. 

Fourth. Strikes and lock-outs in the 
public interest are prohibited until there 
is a period of fact finding, and strikes 
in public utilities essential to the main- 
tenance of health and safety are limited. 
The bill is clear on this point. No fur- 
ther consideration on this score is re- 
quired. 

Fifth. Lock-outs and strikes are pro- 
hibited for a reasonable fact-finding pe- 
riod. The status quo is maintained 
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while bargaining is given a chance. The 
Norris-LaGuardia Act is amended so as 
to make effective orders for maintaining 
the status quo, and this is only a partial 
amendment of the Norris-LaGuardia 
Act. It should be said, once and for all, 
that the act is not repealed. The Case 
bill provides that the Norris-LaGuardia 
Act shall not prevent the maintenance of 
the status quo pending fact finding to 
protect the public interest. 

Sixth. Violence in support of strikes is 
curbed. Mass picketing is prevented. 
There is no rational ground for their de- 
fense. Injunctions may be used under 
the section, and there is thus a sound 
modification of the LaGuardia Act as 
well as a modification of the Wagner or 
the National Labor Relations Act. I 
may say that other amendments to the 
Wagner Act should be made. I have 
voted for, and supported, such amend- 
ments in legislation that passed the 
House in 1840, and it died in the Senate. 
It is one-sided. Employers are right in 
demanding equality under the Wagner 
Act. But any existing act that protects 
violence and mass picketing without 
further debate or consideration should be 
changed. 

Seventh. Boycotts, jurisdictional, and 
secondary strikes should be prohibited 
and the Norris-LaGuardia or any other 
act should be modified so as to prevent 
boycotts. There is thus a third modifi- 
cation of the Norris-LaGuardia Act to 
ban boycotts, jurisdictional, and second- 
ary strikes. 

I have thus briefly outlined the es- 
sential provisions of the Case bill. It 
contains not only prohibitions, but affir- 
mative provisions. Strikes would be pro- 
hibited for 35 days for an opportunity 
for mediation and arbitration. Both the 
affirmative and the prohibitory pro- 
visions of the Case bill have been gener- 
ally considered not only by the public, 
but by Members of Congress. There has 
Leen ample time for debate and discus- 
sion in the Committee of the Whole, prob- 
ably the best of all committees, for 4 
days. Perfecting amendments have been 
adopted. While not a complete or per- 
fect remedy, the Case bill is the only ve- 
hicle or the only bill under the rules of 
the House that gives Members an op- 
portunity to vote to curb in the public 
interest the wholly indefensible strikes 
and strife, increasing day by day, that 
are destructive to the public interest and 
are fast destroying our economic order. 

While I do not agree with President 
Truman’s recommendations for compul- 
sory investigation of employers, although 
I agree with a cooling-off 30-day period, 
he was certainly right in urging that 
Congress, if they did not approve his 
recommendations, adopt its own con- 
structive program. Of all the bills sug- 
gested and of all the measures intro- 
duced, I believe that the Case bill is not 
only fair to both labor and management, 
but in the general public interest. I 
only wish that the Case bill, under the 
rules of the House, could be further 
amended to amend the Wagner Act, and 
to provide other restraints on organized 
labor. 

Mr. BUCK. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last three words. 
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Mr. Chairman, in the city of New 
York the great Idlewild Airport has been 
under construction for many months. 
Two labor difficulties on- that job de- 
layed the construction and increased the 
cost. In the first instance, there was 
a jurisdictional dispute between two 
unions which delayed the project, as I 
recall, 2 or 4 months. In the second, the 
electricians’ union refused to install cer- 
tain electrical devices which had been 
brought from some other State unless 
union members were permitted to dis- 
assemble those devices and reassemble 
them on the job. 

I wish to ask the gentleman from 
Indiana how the bill covers those con- 
tingencies in the event his amendment 
is adopted. 

Mr. LANDIS. If a contract is made 
and either party breaks the contract, 
section 10 covers every contract that is 
made between management and labor. 

Mr. BUCK. What about this matter 
of disassembling electrical equipment 
and reassembling it? 

Mr. LANDIS. Is it covered by a 
contract? 

Mr. BUCK. I think it is evident, Mr. 
Chairman, that if this amendment car- 
ries we will not have a solution to the 
two conditions that have delayed that 
airport and increased its construction 
cost. 

Mr. MAY. Mr, Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUCK. I yield. 

Mr. MAY. Inasmuch as we have a bill 
here reported by the Committee on 
Labor that no member of the committee 
is for, have we not the right to assume 
that it is improper legislation? And if 
that be true, what have we got to vote for 
except the Case substitute? 

Mr. BUCK. I agree with the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUCK. I yield. 

Mr. JENNINGS. I am in sympathy 
with the objective sought by section 13, 
but it occurs to me as a lawyer that if 
that provision were on the statute books 
and I undertook to draft a bill seeking 
relief under it with respect to a boycott 
or a sympathetic strike I just could not 
conceive of how I would frame the prayer 
of the bill, how I would formulate the 
fiat of a judge for an injunction that 
would afford any relief. Remember, we 
cannot make people work. 

We can declare sympathetic strikes 
and boycotts illegal and deprive partici- 
pants in such illegal acts of the rights 
under the Wagner bill. And I believe if 
this provision with respect to the use of 
the injunction were cut out and the pro- 
vision retained with respect to the loss 
of their rights there would be a valid 
enactment; but I just cannot conceive 
how one would enforce that provision of 
an injunction. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUCK. I believe the gentleman 
from Tennessee has made an excellent 
suggestion. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I will take care of 
the suggestion of the gentleman from 
Tennessee by an amendment which will 
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be offered as soon as the vote is taken on 
this one. 

Mr. BUCK. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

By unanimous consent the pro forma 
amendments were withdrawn. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, the first thing I want 
to do is to correct an error that the alter 
ego of the CIO in this House keeps stat- 
ing—for political purposes, as I see it, 
for there could be no other reason for an 
intelligent person to make such errone- 
ous statements—to the effect that we who 
are trying to get something done for our 
country in this time of need are enemies 
to labor. The fact is, we are trying to 
help labor by keeping them from doing 
that which they seem determined to do, 
whereby they are losing all the respect 
and assistance of the honest people of 
our land. When I say we are trying to 
help labor, I mean honest laboring men 
and not racketeers. 

Surely, surely honest people who belong 
to labor organizations can see the hand- 
writing on the wall, and know that Amer- 
ica is not going to put up with what is 
now and has been going on for some time 
in the way of strikes and stoppages of 
production, to the detriment of the coun- 
try, the people, and themselves. Recon- 
version is being hampered—production so 
badly needed is being stifled without any 
just cause or reason. And when we try 
to do something with the situation in 
behalf of the people of this country, this 
bunch begins to cry “Wolf! Wolf!” until 
the people are sick and tired of it. This 
happens every time a remedial measure 
in behalf of the public is brought before 
this House. Let me tell you something: 
The people are aroused as never before, 
and if this Congress does not correct the 
chaotic condition now existing, a number 
of us might as well begin packing our 
belongings, for we are not going to stay 
here after this year. The people will see 
to that. 

Down our way the people believe in 
being honest and carrying out the terms 
of their contracts. A gentleman will do 
so, and one that does not do so is not con- 
sidered a gentleman. Yes; they believe 
in keeping their word, whether it be writ- 
ten or oral; they will carry out the terms 
of their agreements. 

Let us see now what is being done in 
99 out of every 100 strikes that are in 
progress at this time. Take the steel 
strike and see what was included in that 
contract, which has some time yet to run, 
yet the CIO called a strike.in the face 
of their solemn promise not to do so dur- 
ing the life of that contract which they 
secured, which gave them an increase in 
wages, and which they do now break. 
The no-strike clause reads as follows: 

During the term of this agreement, neither 
the union nor any employee, individually or 
collectively, shall cause or take part in any 
strike, or other interruption, or any imped- 
ing of production at any plant of the com- 
pany covered by this agreement. Any em- 
ployee or employees who violate the provi- 
sions of this section may be discharged from 
the employ of the company in accordance 


with the procedure of section 8 of this agree- 
ment, 
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And down in the State of Tennessee, a+ 
the home town of our colleague, the 
gentleman from Tennessee (Mr. Kp. 
ravver], the CIO is on strike against the 
Southern Ferro Alloys Co. In fact, the 
CIO has called strikes against six Chatta. 
nooga plants. The contract for the com. 
pany named, which was entered into on 
October 24, 1945, was to continue untij 
October 1, 1946, and contained the fo). 
lowing clause: 

The contracting parties agree that for the 
full period of this agreement, extension or 
renewal thereof, there shall be no strikes 
the union or lock-outs by the company, 


Notwithstanding this provision, the 
contract entered into, which settled the 
wages apparently to the satisfaction of 
the union, was breached that same after- 
noon when a letter postmarked 3:39 
o’clock was mailed to the company de- 
manding a reopening of wages and an 
increase of $2 per day. According to the 
contract, this could not be discussed for 
15 days, but in only 5 days after the con- 
tract was signed the union notified the 
Nationa] Labor Relations Board that a 
controversy existed with the company, 
and demanded a strike vote. No confer- 
ence was held, no bargaining attempted. 
Later there was a conference, at which 
there was a demand of the union to 
“take it or leave it”, and no attempt was 
made to bargain in good faith. 

A like provision was contained in the 
contract entered into with General Mo- 
tors, in which the CIO agreed not to 
strike during the life of the contract, 
and yet they violated that provision and 
struck approximately 6 months before 
the contract was to expire. This is true, 
as I have stated, in 99 cases out of 100; 
and it is up to the Congress to pass a 
law that will guarantee equal rights to 
both sides and special privilege to 
neither. That is the American way, and 
any industry or labor organization that 
objects to it has something wrong with 
their Americanism. 

As I see it, at this time the Case bill 
is the best piece of legislation before us. 
It does not satisfy me and it will not 
satisfy the public, in that it does not go 
far enough. But it is a step in the right 
direction, and unless we get something 
better, it is my intention to support it. 
Until we have laws that make each side 
responsible for their acts, that recognize 
the interests of the public, and that are 
two-way streets instead of a dead-end, we 
will not get any relief from this crowd 
that holds their sacred and binding con- 
tracts only as scraps of paper. As has 
been said on this floor, a war was caused 
once because a contract was considered 
a scrap of paper. 

Law-abiding citizens have always ad- 
vocated the living up to contracts openly 
and freely made, and they should be 
carried out. Is it not peculiar to you 
that practically all of the alter egos of 
the CIO are afraid of the law and afraid 
of the courts. Down our way, the old 
philosopher taught us that those who 
were afraid of the law and the courts 
were the criminals and the representa- 
tives of the criminals. Down our way we 
believe in law and order. We believe in 
that rule of action commanding what is 
right and prohibiting what is wrong. To 
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deny any American citizen or citizens, 
whether it be individuals, associations, 
or corporations, the right to go in a 
court of justice for a redress of a wrong, 
and deny them the benefits of the law or 
equity of the land, is placing ourselves in 
q position of agreeing with the an- 
archists, and placing us on the side of 

chy. 

wet us see what the Case bill does. 

First. It seeks to strengthen and con- 
tinue collective bargaining, by providing 
a 30-day period without loss of position 
to either side. How can anyone object 
to this provision? It is as much in be- 
half of labor as it is in behalf of industry. 
It gives them time to cool off and work 
on a sane, sensible basis with reference 
to collective bargaining. As I have un- 
derstood the full import and meaning 
of collective bargaining, I have always 
been in favor of it. But as collective 
bargaining is operating today, unless it 
is supplanted with collective efficiency, 
collective square dealing, collective hon- 
esty, and collective love of our fellow- 
man, it will not and cannot be a success. 

Second. The Case bill seeks to require 
mutual responsibility for carrying out 
the sacred terms of a contract signed 
and made. Can any American object to 
that? 

Third. It eliminates all force and vio- 
lence from use by either or both sides, 
in industrial disputes. Those who be- 
lieve in this believe in organized com- 
munities going under law and order, 
while. those who are opposed to such a 
provision place themselves on the side 
of anarchists and anarchy; and I feel 
that the intelligent membership of the 
Congress should support this provision. 

To condemn the law is to condemn 
ourselves if the American Congress has 
made laws not in keeping with that ideal 
and definition, then it is a pretty heavy 
charge that we are laying against the 
lawmaking body of our land and against 
ourselves. I am not willing to do that, 
in order to please the whims of a class 
of people who consider their contracts 
as scraps of paper. 

Let us pass the Case bill and not cripple 
it by amendments; improve on it if we 
can, but not water it down because it is 
mild enough as it is. Let us work in the 
interest of 130,000,000 citizens of our 
great country, and not discriminate 
against the bulk of them and work in 
the interest of class legislation for a 
small minority, who are in the main 
dominated and ruled by a racketeering 
class whose ideals are as far from the 
on ideals as the moon is from the 
earth, 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment close in 12 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
hizes the gentleman from California [Mr., 
VooruHIs], 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, there can be no disagreement 
with the positior. that any lawless action 
or violence or abuse of power on the part 
of anybody is not only bad for the Nation 
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but bad for the group that commits it. 
The problem that confronts Congress, 
however, is to find an appropriate answer 
to these problems. 

I should like to point out that con- 
siderable reference has been made in the 
debate that has just taken place to the 
State of California. May I say that Cali- 
fornia has on its statute books today a 
law which prohibits secondary boycotts. 
That was the so-called hot cargo bill. 
It is the law now in our State. With 
regard to the troubles taking place cut 
there at the present time, it is due to 
a jurisdictional dispute. 

What is the answer to the jurisdic- 
tional strikes? Are you going to pass 
a law saying there shall not be any 
jurisdictional strikes? That will make 
everybody feel just fine and virtuous, and 
perhaps some people will come back to 
Congress. But I am not a bit sure you 
can solve the problem by so oversimplified 
a means. 

The thing that has to be done about 
a problem of this kind is that you have 
to find what a constructive remedy for 
it is. I have been trying very hard 
to find a constructive remedy. I think 
I know the line along which a construc- 
tive remedy for jurisdictional strikes has 
to be found. I think it has to be found 
in setting up some means of getting what 
amounts to a judical decision of juris- 
dictional disputes. Legislation to accom- 
plish that would have to be devised with 
some care. I think you have to set up 
some kind of an impartial group that 
can make decisions with regard to 
these jurisdictional strikes, so that in- 
stead of just forbidding tuberculosis, shall 
we say, which is about as reasonable as 
to say there shall not be jurisdictional 
disputes, you have an answer to the thing, 
a machinery for preventing the difficulty, 
and a means of avoiding it. 

Therefore, in the instant case, where 
Congress is attempting to legislate about 
these matters, it has seemed to me that 
we have to recognize that our greatest 
need is to get real consideration of the 
problems involved here without reference 
either to a point of view which insists 
upon punitive measures or to a point of 
view which says, “we will not consider 
anything if there is opposition to it on 
the part of the great labor organizations.” 
Neither of those points of view will work, 
and we have suffered from the absence 
of enough people and enough earnest 
effort to get at these problems construc- 
tively with both of those points of view 
eliminated. 

In the bill before us we had better stick 
to things where we know what we are 
doing and what we can accomplish by 
what we attempt. It is for that reason 
that I think we should aim this legisla- 
tion we have before us today at improve- 
ment of the collective-bargaining process, 
at machinery that has been tested by 
time and under other legislation, so that 
we will know what we are getting at and 
what we are going to accomplish as nearly 
as possible under the circumstances. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Minnesota 
[Mr. GALLAGHER], 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, 
Mr. Ford has stated that labor and capi- 
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tal can get together, because it will pay, 
if you will quit price ceilings. I say that 
labor and capital will settle their strikes 
over the voard in collective bargaining 
under the laws we have now, without 
strikes, if you do not promise them that 
this Congress or the President or some- 
one will help them get better prices for 
their gOods. 

I wonder how many men in this House 
know anything about labor difficulties 
in the days before we had organized la- 
bor. I have worked for 14 or 15 cents an 
hour in the freight houses. We worked 
10 hours a day. If our job was not done, 
they added another hour of two and 
they did not pay us anything. Unless a 
person had a relative or stood in with 
the people who ran the organization, re- 
gardless of the fact that he had chidren, 
he was pushed out of the picture, and 
someone else, maybe a man who worked 
for $3 and $4 a day during the sum- 
mer took his place; and this other man 
who had worked all winter, the man with 
a family, was out of a job. There was 
favoritism of all kinds. Some of it was 
graft. I want to say that unless you had 
a pull you had no chance whatever. 

Another thing, we in Minneapolis never 
objected to a fellow having the same 
right to a job as we did but you could 
start in the summer and get laid off be- 
cause you were the first one there. 
When you came back, they wouki say, 
“We have nothing against you, but we do 
not need so many men now. But the 
first thing in the spring we will hire you.” 
But when you got back there, you found 
out that the salesman had promised jobs 
and they had 15 to 20 men in that organ- 
ization working. When you spoke to the 
boss for a job, you had to say, “Mister” 
with your hat in your hand. Thank God 
we have a chance to organize now. I do 
not believe any of these slave proposi- 
tions is going to help the situation. 
There are many things that can be cor- 
rected, but that is a matter concerning 
our tax laws. If you allow business and 
labor to settle their own problems with- 
out congressional dictation, you will find 
there will be no strikes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from South Dakota 
[Mr. CasE]. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, I want to talk directly to 
the amendment. I shall make it cis 
Short and as brief as I can. It is im- 
possible for us to leave the solution of 
all problems to labor and management. 
We will find that the public is overlooked. 
A case directly in point is contained in 
the story that appeared in the Evening 
Star last night about a secondary boy- 
cott in New York City. 

The Associated Press reported from 
New York that a strike by 3,500 tugboat 
workers, supported by 35,000 longshore- 
men, had tied up shipping in the har- 
bor, and was cutting off a large portion 
of the city’s food and fuel supplies. It 
reported that Mayor O’Dwyer estimates 
that the city would be without 80 per- 
cent of its normal flow of coal and other 
fuel and nearly half of its food supply. 

Joseph P. Ryan, president of the ILA, 
said that the 35,000 longshoremen of the 
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‘parent union would support the walkout by 
refusing to load or unload any ship which 
normally would be handled by the strikers. 


I call your attention that this para- 
graph which is proposed to be stricken 
from the bill deals with secondary boy- 
cotts. This does not concern the mem- 
bers from farming districts alone. You 
have secondary boycotts threatening 
you in New York. 

The gentleman from Virginia, I think 
it was, said a few minutes ago that the 
President was having a meeting in the 
White House right now to consider how 
they would get food for the world. He 
is likely to be having a meeting to find 
out how they will get food for the city 
of New York. 

Now, that is one of the situations we 
seek to get at by the operation of this 
section 13, which deals with the refusal 
to handle, use, or otherwise deal with 
articles or materials purchased, and so 
forth. 

My own personal interest may grow 
out of situations like those described by 
the gentleman from Minnesota and the 
gentleman from California, who have 
talked about the delivery of produce by 
farmers to their markets. But certainly 
a boycott also affects the people in the 
cities. 

The other thing that section 13 seeks 
to deal with is jurisdictional strikes. 
On that point I want to give the words 
of the President of the United States 


as to the need for legislation on that, 


point. I quote what he said to the 
labor-management conference last fall. 
President Truman said: 

Some substitutes must be found for ju- 
risdictional strikes. Business simply cannot 


stop. Life and property just cannot be en- 
dangered merely because of some internal 
disagreement between factions of labor, in 
which management can rightfully have no 


part and no interest. There can be no 
moral or economic justification for stopping 
production while rival organizations contend 
with each other. Labor has a particular in- 
terest in this matter—for nothing is 80 de- 
structive of public confidence in the motives 
of trade unionism as a jurisdictional strike. 


Labor does have an interest in this 
matter. So do farmers; so do city 
dwellers. So I beg of you, do not take 
section 13 out of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from South Dakota has ex- 
pired. 

All time has expired. The question is 
on the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. Lannpts}. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment, which is at the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Horrman: On 
page 14, line 9 of the Case amendment, after 
the word “forth”, and after the period and 
dash, insert “Whenever any act mentioned in 
this section shall obstruct or interfere with 
interstate or foreign commerce.” 

And strike out subsection (b), and insert 
the following: 

“Whoever violates the provisions of this 
section— 

“(1) shall on and after such violation cease 
to have, and cease to be entitled to, the 
status of an employee for the purposes of 
sections 7, 8, and 9 of the National Labor Re- 
lations Act, or the status of a representative 
for the purposes of such act; 
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“(2) in case such violation is by a labor 
organization, such organization shall thereof 
cease to have and cease to be entitled to a 
status of a representative or labor organiza- 
tion under the National Labor Relations Act, 
for a period of not less than 90 days, nor 
more than 6 months.” 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, in the 
hope that I may secure the support of 
the sponsor of this bill, I ask unanimous 
consent to proceed for an add'tional 5 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, per- 
haps it was my own fault that the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma ‘!Mr. Stewart] 
misunderstood what I was trying to get 
across awhile ago. I was only attempt- 
ing to show to the gentleman from West 
Virginia {Mr. SmMirH), and some others, 
that some of us did have some other sug- 
gestions which we thought should be in- 
cluded in this legislation. I stated ex- 
plicitly and, I thought, clearly enough 
that if the Landis amendment were out I 
would offer another amendiner.t to sec- 
tion 13. I would like the attention of the 
gentleman sponsoring this bill, that we 
are now considering, to this amendment. 
The amendment I propose now does not 
weaker. the language of section 13 in any 
way insofar as the language relating to 
violence is treated. To those gentlemen 
who suspect that I may have softened up 
toward Dan Tobin’s teamsters’ union, I 
need only say that 2 days after the Su- 
preme Court handed down the decision 
legalizing extortion when practiced by 
the teamsters’ union an amendment was 
offered by me to correct that defect in 
the law. Later the Hobbs bill went to the 
body at the other end of the Capitol and 
has been there ever since. It went over 
there more than 2 years ago. Now, I 
would like the sponsors of this bill to tell 
me how you expect. to get this bill out of 
the other body. But that is not my 
worry, though it is a matter of concern. 

Now to get back to this amendment. 
The amendment does not change the 
sense of the language down to and in- 
cluding line 22. Please read it and com- 
pare it with the words of the amend- 
ment. The amendment does strike from 
the bill section (b) which gives tne 
courts jurisdiction to issue injunctions 
and take other action notwithstanding 
the Norris-LaGuardia Act. 

I wish the gentleman from Oklahoma 
had been successful in convincing those 
who speak for so-called labor leaders, 
those on my right here, that I was speak- 
ing for them. I am afraid he was not. 
If they would only go along on that idea 
until this amendment is voted on, I, for 
one, would appreciate it. 

Now, understand, the amendment does 
defeat the attempi to repeal the Norris- 
LaGuardia Act; and I ask for that not 
because I think that act insofar as its 
provisions about the issuance of injunc- 
tions should not be repealed, but I put it 
in there hoping that some of the real 
friends of labor would go along now with 
what we might call this half-way legis- 
lation to aid in the settlement of labor 
disputes and support it. 
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The other part of the amendment 
makes the union—which the act as writ. 
ten does not—liable for a violation of 


~ section (a), as now in H. R. 5262. The 


penalty imposed by the amendment is 
not a fine, not imprisonment; it just 
deprives the union of the special priyj- 
leges which we have given it under the 
National Labor Relations Act. Certain. 
ly, when you give an organization special 
privileges, it should, in fairness, be wij}- 
ing to go along and keep its word, its con- 
tract, comply with what it has agreed to 
do, and refrain from assault and battery, 
The only penalty—I am repeating now— 
the only penalty contained in the 
amendment is to take away from those 
who have been granted special privi- 
leges the special privileges that have 
been given—iake away those special 
favors until they repent and reform, 
There is nothing bad about that. 

There is another point in the amend- 
ment. A similar amendment was adopt- 
ed yesterday by adding this proposed 
provision to section 5. One more 
point—that is, to insert the words 
“wheneyer any act mentioned in this 
or a subsequent section shall obstruct or 
interfere with interstate and foreign 
commerce.” 

I would like to ask the sponsors of this 
bill if ther cannot accept this amend- 
ment to this particular section? I see no 
reason why they cannot. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I am seeking for 
information on this thing, and wish to 
ask the gentleman whether he believes 
that the exercise by a court of the power 
of injunction against a violator or vio- 
lators of the provisions of this section 
would be effective to the extent of com- 
pelling the men to go back to work? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. No;Idonot. I think 
that if you have injunctions you will 
have as many different theories as to 
when an injunction should be issued as 
you have courts or judges. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. For example, the 
gentleman from South Dakota stated the 
situation now existing in the harbor of 
New York where apparently, judging 
from newspaper dispatches, the long- 
shoremen’s union fs going to embark 
upon a strike in support of the tugmens 
union. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Secondary and a boy- 
cott. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Secondary and a 
boycott, yes. Would an injunction issued 
against the longshoremen’s union be ef- 
fective in making those 35,000 men go to 
work? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Not in my opinion. I 
do not think so. The remedy is to take 
from those strikers the special privilege 
which we have given them. If they do 
not want to work, that is all right, let 
them strike—that is their right—but the 
city of New York and {ts people will need 
food, so let some one else work if those 
who strike are tired of their jobs. I would 
not try to make any man work if he does 
not want to. If he wants to depend on 
the charity of relatives or if some great- 
granddad left him some money, and if he 
can get along that way, all right, but, on 
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the other hand, I would not let that man 
deprive any other man of the opportu- 
nity of working. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. I did not 
quite get the language of the gentleman’s 
amendment. As I understand his ex- 
planation he leaves in subsection (a) and 
strikes out section (b)? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Yes. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Does the 
centleman substitute anything in lieu of 
section (b)? Does_he put anything in 
place of (h) or leave it with (a)? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I tried to make clear 
that the object is to deprive the individ- 
ual of certain rights given by the NLRA. 
I repeat, the penalty for a violation of 
this section is imposed upon the indi- 
vidual member of the union and upon the 
union if the union violates section (a). 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. MASON. It is the gentleman’s 
purpose to make the loss of privileges 
under the National Labor Relations Act 
come into effect and the gentleman 
thinks that is much more effective than 
any court injunction could possibly be? 

Mr. PACE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

Mr. PACE. Under the gentleman’s 
amendment how does the farmer get his 
produce unloaded? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Just the same as 
under section 13 of the bill. It makes it 
unlawful for these men to interfere with 
those hauling produce or merchandise 
to market. If they interfere then they 
lose their rights under the NLRA. 

Mr. PACE. I again ask, How does 
that allow the farmer to unload his 
produce? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. It does not attempt 
to make the truck driver unload the 
produce, but it does permit a farmer to 
send his hired man to market with his 
load of produce, or he may hire the 
gentleman from Georgia to take the load 
down, and if there is interference by 
force the union man and his union loses 
the special rights given by the National 
Labor Relations Act, and without which 
the union cannot exist. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. As a matter of 
fact. anyone who knows anything about 
the cclivery of farm produce to the mar- 
ket by the farmer knows very well that 
the farmer unloads the produce or his 
hired man. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. They do not in De- 
troit. The union decrees that you must 
hire a union man to drive the truck 
through the city and to unload it. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. We do not have 
farmers up my way who can hire all this 
to be done because the farmers in my 
part of the country who deliver their 
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produce inte Detroit and other centers 
of population unload their own trucks. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I hope that you gen- 
tlemen who favor some sort of effective 
legislation will support this amendment. 
Let me go over it again. It keeps all of 
subsection (a) of section 13 in the same 
words. On page 574 it strikes out sub- 
section (b) which is the section giving 
the United States district courts au- 
thority to issue injunctions notwith- 
standing the Norris-LaGuardia Act. It 
makes the penalty the forfeiture of the 
special privileges and rights which the 
employees and which the unions have 
uader the National Labor Relation. Act, 
and it also contains that al-important 
and vital provision relating to obstruc- 
tion of interstate and foreign commerce. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. Horrman]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BELL. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Bri: Page 3, 
line 19, of the Case amendment, strike out 
beginning in line 19, page 3, to and including 
line 21, page 11, and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: 


“CERTIFICATION OF DISPUTES 


“Sec. 2. Whenever the Secretary of Labor 
finds— 

“(1) that there ts a labor dispute in which 
the agencies of the Government charged with 
the functions of mediation and conciliation 
have been unable to bring the parties to 
agreement and have been unable to induce 
the parties voluntarily to submit the contro- 
versy to arbitration; and 

“(2) that a stoppage of work seriously 
affecting the national public interest and 
affecting interstate or foreign commerce, or 
the national defense, or commerce within the 
District of Columbia or any Territory or 
possession of the United States, has resulted 
or threatens to result from such dispute; 
“the Secretary shall certify such findings to 
the President. Any such certification of the 
Secretary shall be published in the Federal 
Register and shall designate the employer or 
employers involved in such dispute, the 
groups or units of employees involved in 
such disputes, and the representative or rep- 
resentatives of such employees. The em- 
ployers, employees, and representatives so 
designated shall, for the purposes of this 
act, be regarded as the parties to the dispute. 
Whenever a question arises concerning the 
representation of such employees, the Sec- 
retary of Labor may request the National 
Labor Relations Board to certify to him the 
names of the representatives of such em- 
ployees; and such Board shall determine the 
names of such representatives in the manner 
provided in section 9 of the National Labor 
Relations Act and shall certify such names 
to the Secretary. 

“FACT-FINDING BOARDS 


“Src. 3. (a) At any time within 5 days after 
the date of such certification by the Secre- 
tary of Labor, the President, in his discretion, 
may appoint a board to investigate such 
labor dispute and to make a report con- 
taining its findings of fact and recommen- 
dations with respect to such dispute. Such 
board shall be composed of three or more 
persons, none of whom has any pecuniary 
or other private interests in the employers 
or employees who are parties to the dispute. 
The board shall proceed expeditiously to 
make a thorough investigation of all facts 
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which it deems relevant to the dispute. The 
board shall give the parties to the dispute 
a full and fair hearing. which shall include 
an opportunity to present evidence in sup- 
port of their claims and an opportunity to 
present their case in person, by counsel, or 
by their representatives. Within 20 days 
after the date of its appointment, the board 
shall submit to the President a report con- 
taining its findings of fact and such recom- 
mendations concerning the dispute as the 
board deems appropriate. The time for sub- 
mitting the report of the board may be ex- 
tended by agreement of the parties, or their 
representatives, with the approval of the 
President. Any agreement extending such 
time shall be published in the Federal Reg- 
ister. 

“(b) The several department and agencies 
of the Government, when directed by the 
President, shall furnish the board, upon its 
request, all records, papers, and information 
in their possession relating to any matter 
before the board. 

“(c) Any board appointed under this sec- 
tion may prescribe or adopt such rules and 
regulations as it deems necessary to govern 
its procedures and the exercise of its func- 
tions. Each of the members of such board 
shall receive compensation at such rate, not 
exceeding $100 a day, as may be fixed by the 
President. and shall receive his necessary 
travel and other expenses incurred in con- 
nection with the work of the board. Such 
compensation and expenses shall be paid by 
the Secretary of Labor. 

“(d) The Secretary of Labor shall provide 
for the board such stenographic, clerical, and 
other assistants and such facilities, services, 
and supplies as may be necessary to enable 
the board to perform its functions. When 
a board appointed under this section has 
made its report, the board shall be dissolved 
and its records shall be transferred to the 
Secretary of Labor. 

“EXEMPTION 

“Sec, 4. Nothing in this act shall be appli- 
cable with respect to any labor dispute sub- 
ject to the provisions of the Railway Labor 
Act, as amended. 

“APPROPRIATIONS 

“Sec. 5. Such appropriations as may be 
necessary for carrying out the provisions of 
this act are hereby authorized.” 


Mr. BELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unan- 
imous consent to proceed for five addi- 
tional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BELL. Mr. Chairman, this is 
proposed as an amendment to the so- 
called Case bill. The nurpose of my 
amendment is to strike out that portion 
of the Case bill beginning at line 19 
on page 3 of the Case bill, beginning 
with the heading “Labor-Management 
Mediation Board” and running over to 
and including line 21 on page 11. Iam 
seeking to substitute for that language 
the following language which appears in 
the so-called Norton bill, H. R. 4908. 
You start on line 5 on the first page of 
the Norton bill and go right on through 
that bill until you get to line 14 on 
page 6. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. If the gentle- 
man will yield, is that the bill, H. R. 4908, 
as introduced or as reported by the com- 
mittee? 

Mr. BELL. As reported by the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. With the com- 
mittee amendments? 
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Mr. BELL. That is right; at least, I 
assume it is with all committee amend- 
ments. It is H. R. 4908 as I find it 
printed. 

Here is my purpose in seeking the 
adoption of this amendment. The Case 
bill sets up over a number of pages, down 
to the bottom of page 11, a permanent 
board, which I think will be a vast and 
growing addition to our bureaucracy. It 
provides that this board shall consist of 
six or more members. You can have as 
many as you want, but not less than six. 
It provides that at least two members 
are to represent labor, another two are 
to represent business, and a third two 
are to represent the public. The two 
representing the public will be a good 
deal like the man who interfered in the 
fight between the Irishman and his wife. 
In about the next minute he found the 
Irishman on one side and his wife on 
the other, each giving him some pretty 
good blows. I think that sort of a board 
would not be effective. I do not think 
it is the kind of board we want. 

The bill provides for the setting up 
of a secretariat, for salaries, for clerk 
hire, and all of those things that go with 
the establishment of a permanent insti- 
tution. In order to live, that board is 
going to have to have some strikes to 
settle. They have to have them or they 
will go out of business. I do not like 
that sort of set-up. 

In the Norton bill a board of three or 
more rembers is provided for, not as a 
permanent board; it merely gives the 
President the right in the event a strike 
arises which affects the public interest or 
which interferes with interstate com- 
merce, a stoppage of work which affects 
the national interest, to appoint three or 
more men for the purpose of helping to 
negotiate a settlement of that strike. 
When they have negotiated a settlement 
and their work is done, they are through. 
You do not have a continuing bureauc- 
racy to hamper the work of those who 
want to go back to work. I do not under- 
stand the President in his message to ask 
for any permanent board. All he wants 
are two very simple things. I think this 
proposal of mine will not in anywise af- 
fect the thing that the gentleman from 
Scuth Dakota [Mr. Case] is trying to do. 
I think it will even aid in what he is try- 
ing to do. On the other hand, I think 
we will have a situation where we will 
not saddle the country with another 
bureaucracy by the adoption of the 
amendment I have offered. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BELL. I yield. 

Mr. JENKINS. Am I to understand 
that the gentleman starts with the Nor- 
ton bill on page 3 and includes all the 
language that is used in the Norton bill? 

Mr. BELL. It starts on page 1, line 5, 
where it says, “Certification of disputes” 
and takes all of the language of the Nor- 
ton bill down to where it says, “Appro- 
priations” two lines from the bottom. 
All there is in those provisions is the 
language providing for this board. 

Mr. JENKINS. Do you take all of 
pages 3 and 4 and follow the language 
right through as it was in the old bill? 

Mr. BELL. That is right. 
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Mr. JENKINS. In other words, the 
gentleman takes the old bill, except what 
the committee took out of the bill in 
reporting it to the House? 

Mr. BELL. That is right. 

Mr. PLOESER. Does that mean you 
put back the same fact-finding provis- 
ions of the old bill? 

Mr. BELL. I do not know what you 
call the old bill. This is the bill H. R. 
4908 as printed. 

Mr. PLOESER. I should not call it 
the old bill, but at the same time that is 
what it appears to be right now. I 
mean, the Norton bill as reported by the 
committee. 

Mr. BELL. That is right. I follow 
exactly the language of the Norton bill 
from line 5 on page 1 down to the last 
paragraph providing for appropriations 
which I assume the Case bill takes care of 
in another form. 

Mr. PLOESER. That provides for 
fact-findings and a reported recom- 
mendation to the President? 

Mr. BELL. It is the printed form of 
the Norton bill providing for the setting 
up of a board for the payment of a per 
diem—so much a day—$100, and for the 
fact-finding. That is all there is in that 
provision. It merely provides for the 
fact-finding board and ‘fixing the. per 
diem. Then, when they have done their 
work, they go home again. 

Mr. SLAUGHTER. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BELL. I yield. 

Mr. SLAUGHTER. The amendment 
which the gentleman offers, as I under- 
stand it, is taken verbatim from the 
Norton bill. 

Mr. BELL. That is right. 

Mr. SLAUGHTER. The gentleman is 
aware of the fact that in the President’s 
recommendation he asks for a 30-day 
cooling-off period. 

Mr. BELL. That is right. 

Mr. PLOESER. That will not be pro- 
vided in the gentleman’s amendment? 

Mr. BELL. No; thai is true. 

Mr. SLAUGHTER. Nor does. the 
amendment, as I understand it, which is 
offered by the gentleman, have any en- 
forcing provisions in it at all, does it? 

Mr. BELL. No; it does not have an 
enforcing provision. It is merely a pro- 
vision to set up a temporary board for 
the purpose of fact-finding, recom- 
mendation, and helping the disputants to 
get together. 

Mr. SLAUGHTER. But with no ma- 
chinery to maintain the status quo or to 
provide, as the President said, for a cool- 
ing-off period. 

Mr. BELL. No; it does not provide for 
anything of that kind. One of the rea- 
sons why I think this provision is bet- 
ter than that in the Case bill is that you 
have a lengthy provision setting up this 
board providing for certain injunctive 
relief, which to my mind in its wording 
is rather indefinite in some respects. 
There has been no opportunity to work 
that out in committee. I am just not 
certain what those provisions carry or 
what they provide for in the Case bill 
which I am seeking to strike out. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 


Chairman, 
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Mr. BELL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. .- 

Mr. HOFFMAN. That there may be 
no misunderstanding, is the power of 
subpena and the cooling-off period in 
the provision which you offer as an 
amendment? 

Mr. BELL. No; I think that was 
stricken out in committee. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Is it in or out? 

Mr. BELL. That was stricken out, 
as I understand, in committee. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Do you propose to 
put it back in? 

Mr. BELL. - Not in this amendment. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. HA!.LECK. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

I think when we understand what the 
issue is here, the committee will not be 
very long in voting down this prcposal. 

In the first place, it seeks to write into 
the bill provisions that apparently no one 
on the Labor Committee favors, although 
they did repcrt it. 

Secondly, it raises the specific question 
between a strengthening of the processes 
of mediation and conciliation, the offer- 
ing of the good services of Government 
to try to get management and men to- 
gether when they are in disagreement, 
as against setting up of so-called fact- 
finding boards, empowered and directed 
to inquire into the facts involved and to 
make public recommendations thereon 
as to settlement. 

I believe in collective bargaining. I 
think those processes should be strength- 
ened. I do not believe we should have 
substitution of governmental decision for 
free agreement, through the processes of 
collective bargaininz. One of the things 
that has disturbed me about this whole 
fact-finding proposition is that the mak- 
ing of decisions by fact-finding boards 
may be carried to the point where, in 
truth and in fact, we have a substitution 
of governmental decision for free agree- 
ment. Neither management nor labor 
wants that. 

The proposal of the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Bett] sets up the power 
to intervene aft r conciliation and me- 
diation have failed. The Case bill would 
start with mediation and conciliation, 
and finish up with voluntary arbitration; 
and beyond that it would not go. 

As bearing upon the question of 
whether we should have another agency 
or whether it should be in the Depart- 
ment of Labor—and what I am about 
to say applies with equal force against 
the Adams substitute that would set up 
mediation and conciliation in the De- 
partment of Labor—my view is that if 
this agency is to accomplish any real 
good, then it must not be the special 
pleader of either side. It must, by its 
activities, by its conduct, and by its ac- 
tion, unprejudiced and unbiased, always 
maintain itself in such position that it 
can go to the two sides of the controver- 
sy and say to either side, “Gentlemen, 
how about this as a matter of settle- 
ment?” 

I think it is fair to say, and it is no 
challenge of the propriety of the arrange- 
ment, that the Department of Labor is 
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set up as something of a champion of 
jabor. As I understand it, that is its 
purpose. If that is true, then does it 
not follow that the mediation and con- 
ciliation service, if it is to be most ef- 
fective, must be free from any suspicion 
of bias or prejudice. Should it not be 
set up to carry on this service that the 
Government offers, to try to bring its 
people together through the processes of 
collective bargaining, in which we all 
believe on the best possible basis. Why 
should we desert the mediation and con- 
ciliatior sections that are in the Case bill, 
with a well-set-up agency to do this job, 
and go back to this proposition that ap- 
parently has few supporters, if any, any- 
where? 

Some suggestion is made about the fact 
that this board would be permanent. 
Yes; that is true as to the chairman, the 
vice chairman, and the secretary; but 
there is left in the provisions of the bill 
provision for flexibility by which the 
President can from time to time increase 
or decrease the size of the over-all es- 
tablishment to meet the necessities at 
any given time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Indiana has expired. 

The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Missouri. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. LANDIS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Lanpis: 

Page 6, line 10, after the word “appropriate” 
insert the following: “Provided, however, This 
provision shall not apply to the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue, Federal Social Security 
Agency, or any other department or agency 
of the Government which holds as confiden- 
tial any and all information submitted to it.” 


Mr. LANDIS. Mr. Chairman, man- 
agement is dead set against the use of 
the power of subpena to obtain books 
and records. Labor is likewise opposed 
to turning their books and records to a 
group of fact finders. 

If you give several hundred Federal 
workers the power of subpena to obtain 
books and records, you will eliminate free 
competition—business secrets would be 
no longer secret. When you eliminate 
free competition in industry, private en- 
terprise is gone. 

Labor objects to the power to sub- 
pena books and records of their organi- 
zation because it would expose their fi- 
nancial standing to their employers. 

I have opposed the power of subpena 
in committee. I am opposed to the heavy 
hand of the Federal Government, when 
it steps into the breach, requiring that 
collective-bargaining agreement shall oe 
based upon the employer’s ability to pay. 
Obviously some employers are better able 
to pay a high wage scale than others. 
Would you place a premium upon lack of 
thrift? Would you stifle initiative and 
business ingenuity which in large part 
has made this Republic the wonder of the 
world? 

In case of doubt that under the sec- 
tion here on page 6 they could go into 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue and get 
confidential information out of it, I 
wanted to make clear that this could 
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not be done by a mediation board or 
members of a mediation board or the 
committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

The question was taken; and the Chair 
being in doubt the Committee divided 
and there were—yeas 64, noes 35. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from California [Mr. Patrerson] has an 
amendment at the desk which the Clerk 
will report. : 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Parrerson: 
Page 3, after the word “arbitration” in line 
18, strike out all the balance of page 3 and 
oll of pages 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 
an 7 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
do not expect the Committee to adopt 
this amendment: however, I have lis- 
tened now for 4 days to the debate and I 
have noticed particularly the Republican 
Party in confusion and disagreeing 
among themselves, not knowing exactly 
what they want to do and not knowing 
where the bill was conceived or thought 
of. I think the best thing to do is to take 
you at your word when you declared a 
very sensible policy. 

The declaration of policy is very good. 
It says that you are for collective bar- 
gaining, which is a good thing. You say 
that you are for mutuality of obligation 
of contracts, which is already the law in 
every State in the Union. You say you 
are against violence. We are all against 
violence. Violence can be put down in 
any State of the Union. You have laws 
to protect labor and industry in every 
State of the Union in this regard, so 
there is no reason for duplication of legis- 
lation. 

You refused, wisely I think, to declare 
that a labor union should be a corpora- 
tion any more than you would want in- 
dustry or management to be forced into 
being a corporation. You were fair 
enough in that regard and I want to 
compliment you on it because I recognize 
you want to treat labor the same as you 
do management as far as forcing them 
to do something against their will, which 
would probably be an unconstitutional 
gesture against both management and 
labor. 

Then you begin to do what you say you 
do not want to do. You say that you do 
not want to regiment labor, you say that 
you do not want to bring about govern- 
mental control of labor or management; 
you say you want less government in in- 
dustry. You are doing, though, what 
they tried to do in Australia but it did 
not work. I have been down to Australia, 
I have talked to some of the governmen- 
tal officials who have compulsory arbi- 
tration. Even the court decisions against 
labor and management are not upheld in 
Australia because Australia is still a de- 
mocracy. We are still a democracy here. 
You say also, and very justly, that you 
are against forced labor, which means 
involuntary servitude, and I am glad you 
had the wisdom to strike that from the 
books because it would have been uncon- 
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stitutional if you had left itin there. You 
recognize you cannot force a man to work 
against his will. You also recognize you 
cannot force a man to stay in business 
against his will. You recognize also that 
free competition takes care of this situa- 
tion. For instance, General Motors re- 
fused to settle with labor, and still is 
refusing to settle with labor over 12 
cents or 2 cents or thereabouts, which is 
a ridiculous amount to hold out on when 
you say the country is in danger. You 
say General Motors will not settle and 
you say labor will not settle with Gen- 
eral Motors. So what? Suppose man- 
agement and labor are stubborn in regard 
to the settlement of their disputes, pri- 
vate competition will take care of that. 

Kaiser, Chrysler, and ali che other 
automobile companies in America. and 
every other company that is not so 
stubborn will take care of the situation 
and General Motors will go out of busi- 
ness. Other companies, through com- 
petition and free enterprise, will take 
over. Why not? That is the American 
way, and that is the way you say you 
are for; yet you come in here and intro- 
duce a bill, conceived in haste by some 
member of the Republican Party. I 
have listened to representatives of labor 
and of industry testify before the Labor 
Committee, and I agree with them to this 
extent that you cannot have involuntary 
servitude in the United States of Amer- 
ica and have democracy. That is true 
in regard to involuntary servitude, 
whether you force this concept on labor 
or industry, and it will not work. There- 
fore, I say that the only thing good about 
this Case bill is the declaration of policy; 
that it stands for the right to collective 
bargaining. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
one additional minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATTERSON. I wish you were 
sincere in it, for this reason. Then you 
go right ahead and do everything that is 
humanly possible to cut labor’s right 
and management’s right tc collective 
bargaining right out from under, after 
you say you are for it. I do not under- 
stand your reasoning or your philosophy. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATTERSON. 
tleman from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. That is typical of the 
ridiculous statements that are made con- 
cerning the position of several of us on 
this legislation. The gentleman just got 
through saying that a number of things 
were taken out that made this bill better 
from his standpoint. Then he says that 
somebody has done everything humanly 
possible to make it as bad as possible. 

Mr. PATTERSON. As a whole, I said 
that you have done very little in perfect- 
ing this bill. I do not say that you have 
made it. as good as possible; no. I still 
think it is a very, very bad and danger- 
ous bill. Furthermore, you know it will 


I yield to the gen- 
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not pass the Senate. You know it is a 
political gesture here, and you know the 
President will not sign it. 

Mr. BALDWIN of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, nobody is more opposed 
to the Case bill than I am. I made a 
speech against it and against this legis- 
lation the minute we opened general de- 
bate. But I believe in a fair fight, and I 
believe that those who sincerely think 
that this bill is an answer to the question 
have a right to express their points of 
view and not be criticized for doing it. 
There are Members on that side of the 
aisle, the majority side, in the Demo- 
cratic Party, Mr. Chairman, who control 
this House and every committee in it, 
who have taken the attitude that they 
want to see what the Republicans are go- 
ing to do. Well, here is one Republican 
that is going to protest this bill, vote 
against it, fight against it, but I am will- 
ing to do it in a fair fight and listen to 
the arguments on the other side. Do not 
let us have any nonsense of lying down 
on either side of the aisle when it comes 
to a vote on this measure. 

Mr. Chairman, I am thoroughly con- 
vinced that this legislation is going to be 
a repetition of the Smith-Connally Act. 
I think that the Labor Committee should 
have been allowed to study this bill. I 
think public hearings should have been 
held on it. You can say that we have 
delayed, delayed, and delayed. I made 
a pledge here the last time I spoke for 
the Smith-Connally bill repeal when I 
said I was convinced that the Labor Com- 
mittee would bring out something that 
we could debate, and they did bring out 
something that we could debate. 

I now repeat that pledge. If we had 
had a chance to study this legislation 
and had a committee to go into the 
whole question of labor-management re- 
lations, we would have something in due 
time. My distinguished friend the gen- 
tleman from Michigan at one point said 
he thought the matter could be han- 
dled by amending the Wagner Act. I 
think certain reasonable amendments to 
the Wagner Act might solve this prob- 
lem. However, nothing will solve the 
immediate strike problem except leader- 
ship; leadership down at the other end 
of Pennsylvania Avenue and elsewhere; 
leadership on the part of labor and man- 
agement. You know that as well as I 
do. The bills we pass here are not going 
to solve the current strike situation, and 
what we do in the future should be care- 
fully studied and carefully analyzed, and 
after bringing in a bill we should hear 
arguments and make it as adaptable as 
possible so that whenever it comes to a 
vote we will know what we are voting on. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BALDWIN of New York. I yield 
to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN, I want to say to the 
Members of this House that if it had not 
been for the vote of the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. BALDWIN] we would never 
have brought anything out here. 

Mr. BALDWIN of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, I am perfectly willing to ac- 
cept that statement. I made a promise 
here on the floor of this House that, as 
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far as I was concerned, I would see that 
the House, and consequently the public 
generally, would have a chance to debate 
this question. It seems to me that was 
reasonable and proper. It does not 
change one iota my own personal feel- 
ings and my own conviction that we 
are legislating here too hastily in going 
about it in a few days, as we did with 
the Smith-Connally bill. And you can 
read the record of what I said when the 
Smith-Connally bill was passed. I said 
it was going to increase strikes, upset 
management, and do all the things we 
did not want it to do. I say the same 
thing now; that is exactly what is going 
to happen here now if we pass this legis- 
lation without proper committee con- 
sideration. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BALDWIN of New York. I yield 
to the gentleman from West Virginia. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. The _ gentleman 
speaking is courageous now as he always 
is within the committee on which I am 
privileged to serve with him, regardless 
of his viewpoint,-which is not in issue. 
Does the centieman feel that it would 
be better for this House to deal with the 
economic unrest during a period of re- 
xonversion rather than attempt to write 
here on the floor over-all legislation deal- 
ing with labor and management? 

Mr. BALDWIN of New York. I defi- 
nitely do, Mr. Chairman. I do not think 
that ever in times of stress and excite- 
ment proper legislation is forthcoming. 
I think the thing should be considered 
calmly after the event or sometime be- 
fore the event, that the committee should 
have a chance and the public should have 
a chance to study the legislation that 
we attempt to pass here, before it be- 
comes permanent legislation. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Would the gentle- 
man announce his position on the Presi- 
dent’s original request? 

Mr. BALDWIN of New York. Iam op- 
posed to the President’s original request. 
I stated that in the committee and I 
state it here again. I support the pro- 
posal that was also presented in com- 
mittee, that we should have our com- 
mittee get some funds and counsel to 
make a really fundamental study of 
labor-management relations and pass 
fundamental law, taking time to do it. 
This would have been the sensible ap- 
proach to the problem. I voted for that 
in committee and it was beaten. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last two 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, it is seldom that I find 
myself in agreement with my good friend 
from New York [Mr. BALDwin]. He 
made the statement that if we did not 
look out we were going to be in the same 
fix about this bill that we were about 
the Smith-Connally bill. I am in thor- 
ough accord with that statement. I just 
want to remind the House of the history 
of that piece of legislation. 

When that bill passed the House it 
had provisions in it that would have ac- 
complished the purpose intended of 
minimizing strikes in defense industry. 
But the same thing happened there that 
has been threatening here all day, the 
effort, and the repeated and consistent 
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effort, to one by one draw its teeth. tf 
you do that to this bill, as the effort has 
been made to do here today, you are 
going to have a bill that will not accom. 
plish the purpose the House expects, 
That is what happened to the Connally. 
Smith bili. It was a good bill when it 
passed the House, and when it got back 
here from the Senate conference all the 
teeth had been drawn. I hope you wil] 
not do that to this bill. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the pro forma amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this occasion 
simply to call to the attention of the 
House the fact that we do not have the 
happy alternative suggested by my good 
friend the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Batpwin]. We just have not been 
given the opportunity to consider strike 
legislation at a time when there is not a 
period of stress or strain. These strikes 
happen to be causing a most serious con- 
dition at the present time. There was 
nothing done before the strikes took 
place to make it possible for the proper 
kind of settlement to be provided by 
Government action. Certainly the third 
point of the dilemma proposed by the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Batp- 
WIN], we cannot await, and that is until 
business and labor both reach such an 
unhappy state of bankruptcy that they 
both urge Congress to meet the problem 
now confronting us. Consequently, I 
urge the defeat of the Patterson amend- 
ment and urge we continue here on the 
House floor to do our best to establish 
a working legislative formula for estab- 
lishing and maintaining industrial equity 
and peace. 

Mr. BALDWIN of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. BALDWIN of New York. Were 
the steel strike and the General Motors 
strike announced just before the strikes 
happened, or were they forewarned sev- 
eral months before they happened? 

Mr. MUNDT. I think they were fore- 
warned. The fact remains that the 
Committee on Labor did not bring out a 
bill to meet the challenge of those im- 
pending strikes, consequently we are 
forced to meet the situation here on the 
floor of the House with the bill suggested 
by my good colleague from South Da- 
kota, and constructed by Members on 
both sides of the aisle over the period 
of many months and by amendments 
here and now on the House floor. 

Mr. BALDWIN of New York. The 
Committee on Labor was holding hear- 
ings, the Committee on Labor was hoping 
to do something on this matter without 
its hand being forced by public-pressure. 
I think if the committee had been given 
more time it might have brought out 
intelligent legislation. In order to have 
a debate in this House, we brought out 
what in my opinion is a blank piece of 
paper. I voted to bring it out, announc- 
ing I would oppose it on the floor. 

Mr. MUNDT. I think probably if the 
Committee on Labor had been given suf- 
ficient time, something might have ema- 
nated therefrom. But it is beyond me 
to determine what that sufficient amount 
of time might have to be because in 
the nearly 8 years I have been here, the 
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Committee on Labor has been holding 
hearings almost every session and still 
no legislation has come forth to provide 
a good industrial-relations program be- 
tween labor and capital in this country. 
I am sure there is no disposition on the 
part of either side of this House to pass 
antilabor legislation, but there now is 
a very vigorous disposition to pass leg- 
islation which will establish working ma- 
chinery for creating and continuing 
peaceful, just, and productive industrial 
relations. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, wil] the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I am happy to yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. COX. I have the feeling there are 
many Members of the House who are 
indebted to the gentleman from New 
York {Mr. BAtpwINn} for having declared 
his position on this proposal, because it 
makes it easier for them to decide as to 
what would be the proper vote on the bill. 

Mr. MUNDT. I agree with the gentle- 
man. We certainly are indebted to him 
for having cast the vote which makes it 
possible for us here in the Committee 
of the Whole House to discuss the entire 
strike problem. I agree with what one 
gentleman said earlier today. I think it 
was the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
WHITTINGTON], that the Committee of 
the Whole House is the best, the most 
significant, and most important Com- 
mittee of the Congress and that this is 
not such a bad place to write legislation 
after all. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Having made that 
observation of the relative value of com- 
mittees, are you willing to submit the 
questions which come before the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole? 

Mr. MUNDT. We always do because 
we arrive at a committee conclusion and 
bring out a bill, invariably with an open 
rule, so that the Committee of the Whole 
has precisely the same opportunity with 
such legislation to amend and refine it 
as we are having today to amend and re- 
fine the legislation now before us for the 
purpose of alleviating industrial disor- 
ders. 

Mr. Chairman, the great consuming 
public of America, our returning veter- 
ans, our farmers, the honest, hard-work- 
ing people of our towns and cities have 
had enough and too much of the bicker- 
ing and name-calling going on be- 
tween capital and labor. They have had 
enough and too much of strikes and work 
stoppages which prolong existing scarci- 
ties and magnify the problems of inade- 
quate clothing, insufficient housing, and 
a hundred and one other shortages which 
are crippling the reconversion efforts of 
this Republic. 

President Truman has done nothing 
effective to remedy this serious situa- 
tion; the Labor Committee has failed 
to bring out legislation fashioned to cor- 
rect conditions. Consequently, this 
House is right in facing up to the respon- 
sibilities which now confront it. We 
Should proceed calmly and dispassion- 
ately to write labor legislation which is 
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fair alike to labor and to capital but 
which goes to the heart of the serious 
labor disturbances now strait-jacketing 
recovery and reconversion in this coun- 
try. We should stick with this problem 
until by our collective good judgment we 
ean develop and evolve an industrial re- 
lations act which finds some other way 
to settle industria! disputes other than 
the tidal wave of strikes now handicap- 
ping every region of this country and en- 
couraging the onrush of inflation with 
all of its evil consequences. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I urge the 
defeat of the Patterson amendment now 
before us which would make a mockery 
of the present legislation. Let us amend 
and refine and correct the so-called Case 
bill as much as necessary to make it the 
most effective and the most equitable in 
the minds of the most Members of this 
body and then let us enact it into legisla- 
tion and send it along to the Senate for 
further consideration. But let us not 
turn back from our tasks by adopting 
such a complete repealer as the Patter- 
son proposal. 

Some corrective amendments have al- 
ready been adopted to the Case bill and 
others are about to be presented in the 
course of the consideration of this legis- 
lation. Let us test amd measure each 
suggested amendment by its workability, 
its equity, and its efficacy but let us con- 
tinue to grapple with this problem until 
we have evolved the best industriai rela- 
tions legislation of which we are collec- 
tively capable. 

With fairness toward all and malice 
toward none, we can thus succeed where 
the White House has failed. We can 
succeed in establishing a formula where- 
by employers and employees can find a 
way to adjust their differences through 
collective bargaining which in its at- 
tempt to provide justice for each side 
also will recognize that the general pub- 
lic has an interest in sueh settlements 
and that its interest, too, is entitled to 
consideration. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Chairman, 
before the gentleman proceeds, in an 
effort to find the best policy for the 
House to pursue at this hour in the after- 
noon, I am wondering whether it would 
be advisable to see if we can arrived at a 
definite period for debate on the Case 
amendment and all amendments there- 
to. I wonder what the feeling of the 
membership would be as to my making 
a formal request in that respect. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Do I understand 
correctly that the Adams substitute 
which has been offered to the Case bill 
can be followed by other substitutes for 
the Case bill? I wonder whether or not 
the gentleman’s idea is to include all of 
the substitutes that may be offered for 
the Case bill or merely refers to the Case 
bill exclusively. . 

Mr. HOPFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I should like to say 
that as a legislative son I am usually very 
happy to follow my legislative fathers, 
because I have confidence in them. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. That answers my 
question. 
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Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN. I yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The thought en- 
tered my mind that the Adams substitute 
is pending, and that if the motion is car- 
ried to close debate on the Case amend- 
ment and all amendments thereto, that 
would preclude any other Member from 
debating another substitute for the Case 
amendment. I believe that if any limi- 
tation that may be imposed on the de- 
bate, it might be confined exclusively to 
the Adams amendment. Of course, that 
would be a different matter. If it is not 
confined exclusively to the Adams 
amendment, then some other Member 
might want to offer a substitute for the 
Case amendment and thus would be cut 
off from the opportunity to debate it. 

Mr. HINSHAW. My understanding 
of the request was that it was for limi- 
tation of time on the Case substitute. 
At the moment the only amendments 
that are in order are amendments to 
the Case substitute. It would seem to 
me we could reach some agreement as to 
when we might conclude the perfection 
of the Case substitute. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Chairman, I 
withdraw my request, if it was a request. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. 
amendment is now pending? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Case bill as an 
original amendment is being considered 
for amendment. There is a substitute, 
the Adams bill, which is subject to 
amendment. If the Adams substitute is 
defeated, any other bill by way of amend- 
ment would be in order to the Case 
amendment. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The in- 
quiry I sought to submit was, What spe- 
cifle amendment was pending at this 
time? 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment 
offered by the gentleman from California 
t{Mr. PATTERSON] is pending at this time. 
A vote has not been taken on the Patter- 
son amendment but will be taken follow- 
ing the remarks by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Wecan have a vote 
on it now, if you want to. 

Mr. GREEN. I would rather you 
waited until I spoke, because what I have 
to say may have a great bearing on the 
outcome of the vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The _ gentleman 
from Pennsylvania is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Chairman, being a 
freshman Member of Congress, and being 
a member of the Labor Committee sitting 
here for the last 4 days listening to the 
oratory on both sides of the House about 
the lack of work which the Labor Com- 
mittee does, I have been very much 
amused. As a member of that commit- 
tee I think I have been quite active in the 
House and the committee. 

The history of the legislation that ts 
before us today, in a confusing way, is 
very comical. Shortly after the Presi- 
dent delivered his message requesting 
that fact-finding boards be set up, there 
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was a bill introduced by the distinguished 
chairlady of the Labor Committee, the 
gentlewoman from New Jersey [Mrs. 
Norton]. Two or three days later we 
held hearings. 

First of all, before we held hearings, we 
had the Military Affairs Committee walk- 
ing up and down outside our committee 
room with their rifles. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, a point of 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state the point of order. 

Mr. MAY. I understand, of course, 
that perhaps the gentleman is speaking 
ironically about the Military Affairs 
Committee. 

Mr.GREEN. The gentleman will state 
his point of order. 

Mr. MAY. I do not propose to stand 
here and permit that kind of a statement 
to go into the Rrecorp that the House 
Military Affairs Committee was walking 
up and down outside the committee room 
with rifles. 

Mr. GREEN. That statement is abso- 
lutely true, because the chairman, as the 
newspapers stated, said they were goinz 
to see what the Labor Committee did. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, I make a 
point of order. I ask that the gentle- 
man’s remarks be taken down and ex- 
punged from the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. The_ gentleman 
from Pennsylvania will take his seat. 

The gentleman from Kentucky will 
state the words complained of. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw 
the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Pennsylvania will proceed. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr, Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN. I yield to my distin- 
guished colleague. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Asa member of the 
Military Affairs Committee I want to say 
that I resent the remarks the gentleman 
just made. That was a popgun that I 
was Carrying. 

Mr. GREEN. What I am trying to do 
is just to give you a history of the back- 
ground of this legislation to show you 
what position the other Members of the 
House put the Labor Committee in every 
time any piece of legislation is before 
the Labor Committee. I said in the 
committee that I felt like someone with 
a pistol at his head but that I did not 
scare so easily. 

The outcome was we had the May- 
Arends bill brought out on the floor by 
the Rules Committee and it was defeated 
on the rule. And justly so. 

We had before our committee John L. 
Lewis, Philip Murray, William Green, all 
the leaders of organized labor. We had 
Ira Moser, head of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers; we had Eric 
Johnston, former head of the chamber 
of commerce. Not one of those was in 
favor of this piece of legislation and 
warned against legislating in haste. 

We had voted in the conimittee to con- 
tinue hearings on fact finding. After 
we returned from our recess we held an- 
other committee meeting and reported 
out,. although I voted. against it, the 
piece of legislation that. went to the Rules 
Committee. _My distinguished colleague, 
the gentleman from New York IMr. 
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Batpwtn), who is always vigorous in his 
support, felt that that legislation should 
have an opportunity on the floor. I 
think that was very admirable of him. 

The previous speaker said it was fine to 
have this discussion on the floor about 
legislation. Why can we not have dis- 
cussion about FEPC legislation like this 
on the floor. That was reported out of 
the Labor Committee. Is it not funny 
that that does not get to the floor? Oh, 
when you throw a piece of meat in to a 
lot of wolves they certainly tear each 
other apart in order to get a portion of it. 
That is what is happening here. Labor 
baiters are having a field day. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has ex- 
pired. . 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 addi- 
tional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GREEN. I do not want a piece 
of it; I do not want any part of it. I 
was against the fact-finding bill, I am 
against the Case bill. I do not know 
what this is going to look like when it 
is finished, but I will be against it be- 
cause I do not think this is the proper 
way to write legislation that is so im- 
portant and I do not believe its sup- 
porters do either. How are they going 
to vote on the proposition of letting 
certain liberal legislation reach this floor 
that has been pending in committee for 
months? 

THE OTHER POINTS IN PRESIDENT TRUMAN'S 

PROGRAM 


Now we will talk about the serious 
things that are before Congress. I do 
not receive a great deal of mail about the 
so-called terrible strikes that are going 
on all over the country but I do get a 
lot of mail about demobilization. I do 
not, however, see any bill coming out of 
the Committee on Military Affairs deal- 
ing with demobilization. What is being 
done about that? Why do we not get 
the fathers with children at home out 
of the Army? You know it was the policy 
of Hitler to take the young men out of 
Poland and France to cut down the birth 
rate in those countries. 

Excuse me for digressing. 

We hear much about free enterprise 
and much about the competitive system. 

Responsibility of management. Free 
enterprise! Competitive systems! Bunk! 
Bunk! Does anyone have even the 
slightest idea that there is any compari- 
son between the competitive system as 
known to the founding fathers of this 
country and the way it is done now? 
There is as much similarity as there is 
between a water pistol and the atomic 
bomb. 

Sure, we still have competition. Com- 
petition so vastly changed that the old 
boys would scarcely recognize it. 

We have a market place today as there 
was in the first decade of our Republic, 
but the prices that prevail there today 
are not by and large the automatic prices 
our forefathers knew. Some of which 
approximate the definition of automatic, 
some of which are administered, and 
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then we have the monopoly prices of 
the various types of prices prevailing in 
our economy today. The administereg 
price is easily the most characteristic, 
This price is not based primarily on the 
law of supply and demand, operating 
freely in the market place, but on the 
judgment of corporation officials. These 
gentlemen estimate the cost of the prod- 
uct they make, the probable demand at 
various price levels, and then fix on the 
one that is calculated to maximize profits. 
If their estimate of sales turns out to 
be overoptimistic they reduce the volume 
of production, not the price. Under this 
system, despite the law of supply and 
demand, prices tend to remain relatively 
inflexible. This system exists with the 
automobile industry, dominated by three 
giant concerns. 

Thus such phrases as “free competi- 
tion” and “the system of competitive en- 
terprise” cannot be applied in the same 
sense to American business today as to 
business in the pre-Civil War period. 

When GM refuses to cooperate with 
the Government fact-finding board on 
the ground that the American competi- 
tive system would be doomed, it is not 
defending something hallowed by history 
and blessed by the founding fathers. It 
is fighting to preserve a system that is 
competitive only in a very special and 
very modern sense. 

With the same token there is some 
truth in the idea that the responsibility 
of management has been the keystone 
of American business. Yesterday, yes— 
today, no. 

In the early days of this country busi- 
ness management was closely associated 
with ownership. Most businessses were 
small and the owners generally managed 
them in person; in most cases worked 
side by side with employees. They exer- 
cised a responsibility which everyone 
understood and approved—the responsi- 
bility associated with ownership, a re- 
sponsibility that was severely restricted 
and disciplined by a free and competitive 
market place. They were in no position 
by reason of being managers of a busi- 
ness to make decisions on wages, prices, 
and profits that would have far-reaching 
effects on the livelihood of their fellow 
citizens, 

We have many thousands of small 
businessmen today that operate along 
the same lines but they have ceased to 
be a dominant factor in modern eco- 
nomic life. The dominant factor today 
is the huge corporation, the industrial 
empire and the dominant persons in this 
set-up are not the owners, but hired 
managers. 

The average stockholder has no con- 
trol over his property and little sense of 
responsibility for it. It is not unfair to 
describe American business today as 4 
system in which ownership and respon- 
sibility have been effectively divorced. 
The result has been the enthronement of 
hired managers and these :nen are in 
@ position to affect the lives of millions 
of people. They «re not rigidly confined 


by the law of supply and demand operat- 
ing in a free market place. They can 
administer prices and gear production 
to support those prices; 

Nothing is quite so useless as fighting 
over slogans which have lost their orig- 
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inal meaning. We are being invited to 
defend “free enterprisc.” “the American 
competitive system,” “right of manage- 
ment to manage.” Before setting our 
sights, let us make sure we know what 
this fight is all about. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the pro forma amendment, 

Mr. Chairman, in the 15 years I have 
peen a Member of this great body I 
have tried to so conduct myself that I 
would not subject any of my colleagues 
to criticism cr give them cause to criticize 
me. I have had some pride, and I have 
it now, in having been permitted by my 
constituents and by the pleasure of the 
Congress of the United States to serve 
as chairman of the House Military Affairs 
Committee during the last 8 years, cover- 
ing several years before the beginning of 
this desperate war in which we are now 
engaged. Having that pride ‘n the posi- 
tion that I hold, I want to pay tribute, 
if I may, to the Committee on Labor as 
a whole. I am particularly glad to pay 
tribute to my splendid colleague from the 
State of West Virginia [Mr. Ranpo.rxi, 
who has been specially courteous and 
considerate of everyone. I know as act- 
ing chairman of the Labor Committee, 
he has sought earnestly to have reported 
worth while labor legislation and I com- 
mend him. 

I remember that my committee was 
subjected to the necessity of dealing 
with and bringing to the House floor the 
Smith-Connally bill, and the only rea- 
son why we were here with it recently 
was because it had become necessary 
that it be repealed, and the bill known 
as the May-Arends bill would have re- 
pealed several provisions of that act; in 
fact, it repealed it outright except the 
provision that still authorizes the Presi- 
dent to maintain the War Labor Board 
until the end of the year. 

Now, the remarks of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania—and I can excuse 
him because he says he is a freshman— 
that the House Committee on Military 
Affairs was marching up and down the 
hail with guns and bayonets in order to 
force the Committee on Labor to bring 
something to the floor, ought not to go 
in a public record for the people of the 
country to read, and to think that com- 
mittees of Congress are up in arms 
against each other, and that is the rea- 
son why I objected to his words. I with- 
drew them at the request of the leader- 
ship, Now I take it that he was merely 
facetious in that remark. But I would 
like to observe on the pending amend- 
ment which strikes out everything in the 
Case bill except the declaration of policy 
in section 1 that it will probably make 
the Case bill, even though it was all 
stricken out except the policy section, a 
better bill than the Committee on Labor 
bill, because. it does declare something 
of substance. 

Now I am going to vote for the Case 
bill. I am going to do it because there 
is no other alternative. The Committee 
on Labor has brought us a bill that none 
of its Members will sponsor, and I take 
the position that that being true, with 
that great committee having studied that 
bill, that it condemns it itself, and that I 
am entitled to vote against it, and hav- 
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ing nothing else to vote for except the 
Case substitute, with whatever amend- 
ments may be adopted on it, I shall vote 
for the Case bill. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Maybe the gentie- 
man’s opinion of the Committee on La- 
bor is not any better than my own opin- 
ion, but the Committee on Labor did 
something that the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs was never able to do, and 
that was to give the House a chance to 
vote on a bill. 

Mr. MAY. We have never failed to 
bring out any bill that we had jurisdic- 
tion of, and we brought out the bill to 
repeal the War Labor Disputes Act, 
and the gentleman had the opportunity 
to vote on a rule on it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. How about the May- 
Arends bill? 

Mr. MAY. The gentieman, I expect, 
voted against it. I believe he voted 
against us consistently. 

Mr. BALDWIN of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yieid? 

Mr. MAY. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. BALDWIN of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, I regret as much as the gen- 
tleman does any bickering as between 
committees. But is it not true that the 
Committee on Military Affairs, which 
had under its jurisdiction the Smith- 
Connally bill and the May-Arends bill, 
when the rule for that bill was defeated, 
publicly stated, or if not publicly, cer- 
tainly to me privately, that if the Com- 
mittee on Labor did not act, they would 
reproduce that May-Arends bill for con- 
sideration by the House? I think per- 
haps my distinguished friend, the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania, had that in 
mind when he talked about a military 
parade in front of the Committee on 
Military Affairs’ door. 

Mr. MAY. May I say to the gentle- 
man that his question is rather compli- 
cated, but I think I can answer it. We 
brought out that which was referred to 
us, by the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, with amendments. And 
certainly considering the past perform- 
ance of the Labor Committee, perhaps 
someone or some group should have done 
something to get something reported, for 
surely everyone familiar with proceed- 
ings in this House know. that until the 
gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. Ran- 
DOLPH! took charge that committee has 
been on a sit-down strike. 

Mrs. DOUGLAS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania may be a freshman, but I 
think he has gone to the heart of the 
matter. There has been confusion here 
today and yesterday because we are not 
talking to the issue. The issue is not 
strikes. The issue is a subsistence wage. 
Strikes are the last desperate expression 
of men and women in showing their 
needs. Strikes are no picnic. You can- 
not say it is just a few labor leaders. It 
is 2,000900 men and women who say 
they cannot work for what they are get- 
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ting. They say they are not getting a 
subsistence wage. For instance, in the 
GM strike there are 40,000 women of 
middie age with families who are among 
those on strike—not because they like it, 
but because they cannot live on what 
they are getting. It is not a lot of big 
bruiser men that just want to get out 
and have fisticuffs with people just for 
the joy of striking. And if you look over 
the lists, as I have in the General Mo- 
tors strike, you will find veteran after 
veteran being turned out of his home 
with his family. The issue is not strikes, 
but food, rent, clothing, doctors, orange 
juice. Strikes are not pleasant things. 
They are the most heartbreaking expe- 
rience that people with no resources can 
go through. We will not settle the real 
issue confronting us by passing the kind 
of legislation we are discussing here, and 
I think we all know it. 

It is as though you had a boiling tea- 
kettle on the stove and you wanted to 
stop the steam, so you stick your thumb 
in the spout. You do not stop the 
steam, but you do blow the top off the 
teakettle and burn your finger. The way 
you stop the steam is to turn the stove 
off. The way to stop strikes is to get at 
the root of the trouble. 

It reminds me of what Lincoln said, 
and I think that is the issue involved 
here: 

It is the same principle in whatever shape 
it develops itself. It is the same spirit that 
says, “You toil and work and earn the bread 
and I will eat it.” 


No matter in what shape it comes, 
whether from the mouth of the king who 
seeks to bestride the people of his own 
nation and live by the fruit of their labor 
or from one race of men as an apology 
for enslaving another race, it is the same 
tyrannical principle. If Lincoln had 
lived today, he might have said, 
“Whether it be an economic king or a 
corporation who seeks to bestride the 
people of his own nation and live on the 
fruit of their labor, it is the same tyran- 
nical principle.” 

Nobody is against profits. I think we 
ought to make all the profits we can 
make, but not when it comes out of the 
stomachs of men and women. The 
question is, in this transition period— 
and I do not think the issue has been 
met squarely—in this twilight period be- 
tween war and peace, if we are to keep 
down inflation, which is going to do no- 
body any good, anyway, who is going to 
pay the cost? Is it going to be paid out 
of the excess war profits that bave been 
stored up or out of the stomachs of men 
and women? I say it ought to come out 
of the profits. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on . 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from California {Mr. PATTERSON]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HaLLeck: On 
page 8 of the Case amendment, line 2, after 
“less than”, strike out “fifty” and insert “two 
hundred and fifty.” 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, I have 
a little difficulty in understanding the 
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position of some of the extreme oppo- 
sition to these various proposals before 
us. Some of the Members violently in op- 
position will say before the Rules Com- 
mittee and they will say here that they 
think contracts should be binding. They 
say that is just, decent, and fair. But 
somehow or other they are just against 
anything that tries to make contracts 
binding. 

They will say, “We are for law and or- 
der. We do not think that people should 
have their heads bashed in, their auto- 
mobiles turned over, that assault and bat- 
tery should be committed, that malicious 
trespass should be committed. We are 
against that.” But when you try to do 
something about it, they are just against 
it. 

Some of my radical] friends on the other 
side of the aisle who have been voicing 
such preposterous and absurd criticisms 
of all the proposals before us, including 
the proposal of President Truman, have 
tried to create the impression that here 
in the House we do not know what we 
are about. Now, if they want to plead 
guilty to not knowing what they are 
about, that is all right with me, but for 
myself I am not going to so plead. If 
they do not know what has been going 
on here, it is because they have not read 
the various proposals that have been be- 
fore us for days and days—yes, and be- 
cause they have not been paying any at- 
tention to the debate. 

As a matter of fact, I would like the 
country to know, I would like those who 
scoff at Congress as an institution, to 
know that the last days here in the 
House of Representatives have been 
about the best exposition of representa- 
tive government in action that I have 
seen in my time in Congress. I think 
the address just made by the gentle- 
woman from California was listened to 
as intently as any I have heard here in 
a long time. Why, look around you. 
Yesterday and today as we have read this 
bill and considered various proposals, 
we Lave had on the floor a greater num- 
ber of our membership than I have seen 
here for the consideration of any pro- 
posal in a long, long time. Is that not 
true? Who will deny it? 

The President sent a message to Con- 
gress asking us to do something. He 
outlined his program. But the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania said he was 
against it. The President said, “If you 
do not like this, then do something.” 
Now, right or wrong, that is exactly what 
the House uf Representatives is doing. 
That is what the overwhelming majority 
of the people of the country want us to 
do. I am not going to plead guilty to 
such a lack of intelligence and charac- 
ter, understanding and integrity in the 
membership of the House of Representa- 
tives as would lead the people to believe 
there is not enough collective good judg- 
ment here to approach this matter with 
discretion, in fairness, and in equity, 
in an effort to try and get something 
done. 

I have offered this amendment as a 
part of the process of trying to har- 
monize judgment and viewpoints and get 
some legislation that will be workable. 

I would like to say this further, in re- 
spect to some of my aforesaid friends 
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whom I have been talking about—they 
seem to know exactly what they are do- 
ing. It rather amuses me although some 
of its aspects are downright tragic. They 
apparently are refusing to join in an ef- 
fort to work out fair, equitable, and 
proper legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Indiana has expired. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALLECK. I yield. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Do you suggest and 
go on record as in favor of repealing the 
whole committee system and bringing 
every single bill out here—perhaps I 
would not be averse to it—and consider 
legislation which you are holding up here 
that President Truman also asked for? 
He asked for 14 or 15 major pieces of 
legislation. Are you for bringing those 
out here and discussing them and abol- 
ishing the committee system? 

Mr. HALLECK. Of course, I am not 
for abolishing the committee system. 

Mr. PATTERSON: Why do you make 
such a speech, then? 

Mr. HALLECK. — Now, you have asked 
a@ question. Let me answer it. I never 
have been prone to indulge in any criti- 
cism of committees. I recognize that 
every member of a committee in the 
House of Representatives carries great 
responsibility. But let me say this to 
the gentleman: Reference has been made 
to the action of the Labor Committee on 
this legislation. Reference has been 
made to the vote on the rule on the May- 
Arends bill. The gentleman should 
know, if he does not know, that that rule 
was defeated in order to give the Labor 
Committee a chance to consider this 
matter. 

Now, more specifically, the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Green] who 
spoke a moment ago, is, I understand, a 
member of the Labor Committee. What 
assurance—yes, less than assurance— 
what indication could any of us have 
that anything would be forthcoming 
from the Labor Committee when he, as 
a member of it, stands here and an- 
nounces that he is “just ‘agin’ anything 
and everything?” 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALLECK. Yes. 


I will yield, I 
mentioned the gentleman’s name. 

Mr. GREEN. I did not say that I was 
against anything. I said I was against 


the fact-finding bill. I was against the 
Case bill. The procedure you are using 
in the House to write a bill is not the 
proper procedure. You stand here and 
you are for everything that is good and 
holy and you are against sin, but you 
come in with a closed rule on amend- 
ments to the Smith-Connally bill. 

Mr. HALLECK. Now, I refuse to 
yield further, Mr. Chairman, because I 
want to call to the gentleman’s attention 
the fact that when he said he was against 
the committee bill and against the Presi- 
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dent’s proposal and against the Case 

he also said, “I don’t know what is 

to happen to the Case bill, but I am ‘agin’ 
it.” If that is not saying you are “agin” 
everything and anything, I cannot under. 
stand the English language. 

Now, I do not yield further, Mr. Chair. 
man. 

I referred to some of the strange 
antics that have been going on. This 
is what I mean: Some of these good 
friends of mine on the other side of the 
aisle complain bitterly of the inclusion 
of certain provisions for injunctive re. 
lief, yet when the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Vorys], with support of many of us, 
offered an amendment to strike injunc- 
tive action from the contract section of 
the bill, they voted against that amend 
ment. Some of them even voted for an 
amendment to require labor unions to 
incorporate. I know very well they do 
not believe in that. 

Now, to get down to this particular 
amendment which I have offered, the 
bill as drafted provided that these media- 
tion and conciliation operations should 
go into effect as to the provisions therein 
contained in respect to employers having 
50 or more employees. Obviously, that 
was put in there as some guide in respect 
to a determination of the matter of pub- 
lic interest involved, because it is con- 
templated that the procedures provided 
for in this section shall be invoked when 
the public interest is involved. My view 
is that that figure of 50 is too low. I think 
it should be 250. I recognize that many 
disputes between management and men 
in plants of a Jess number than 250 em- 
ployees could have serious consequences 
for communities, for the men, and for 
management, but, on the other hand, 
having regard to the fact that what we 
are trying to do here is to invoke these 
procedures when great fundamental pub- 
lic interest is involved, I think the figure 
should be raised. It should be under- 
stood that this amendment applies only 
to the mediation and conciliation sec- 
tions of the bill. I believe, in addition 
to that, it will be understood that the 
processes of mediation and conciliation 
as a voluntary matter as offered in con- 
troversies would still be available, but 
this would make the limit apply to those 
procedures that are outlined definitely 
in the bill and about which we have had 
so much discussion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentieman from Indiana has expired. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Indiana. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Horrman: On 
page 12 of the Case bill strike out all 
of section 11 down to and including the word 
“provisions” in line 2 of page 13 and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: 

“Sec. 11. Violence and intimidation: (a) 
Whenever any act mentioned in this or any 
subsequent section shall obstruct or inter- 
fere with interstate or foreign commerce— 

“(b) It shall be unlawful for any person, 
alone or acting with another or others, di- 
rectly or indirectly, by force, coercion, in- 
timidation, or by show or threat of force, or 
attempt to use force, to force or attempt to 
force any person to become, be, or remain 4 
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member of any labor organization; or, by 
force, coercion, intimidation, or threat of 
force, or attempt to use force, to foree or 
attempt to force any person to refrain from 
engaging, or remaining in employment, or 
py force, coercion, intimidation, or by show 
or threat of force, or attempt to use force, 
to interfere or attempt to interfere with any 
employee or other person on his or her way 
to or from employment, or while seeking em- 
ployment, which in any way contributes to 
the production of anything which may be- 
come an article of interstate or foreign com- 

erce 
ma(e) It shall be unlawful for any labor 
organization or the officers thereof, or for any 
other organization or the officers thereof, to 
commit any of the acts herein made unlaw- 
ful when committed by a person or a group 
of persons. Y 

“(d) Interference in the manner pre- 
scribed in section 1 with each employee or 


other person is hereby made a separate and 


distinct offense.” 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to strike out section 
(a) of the amendment which makes each 
interference a separate act. 

The CHAIRMAN. . Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I reserve a point-of order and in the 
meantime I should like to make an in- 
quiry. 

Does this amendment carry any crim- 
inal penalties? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. It does not. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Michigan is recognized. 

Mr. HOPFMAN. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? - 

Mr. HOFFMAN. If yield for a question. 

Mr. MASON. We have heard in the 
House for the last 2. days a great deal 
about the fact that the material in the 
Case bill is new material. Is it not true 
that a large part of the material in the 
Case bill was introduced by the gentle- 
man from Michigan back in 1939? And 
that practically everything in the Case 
bill has been introduced by the gentle- 
man and others and has gone to the La- 
bor Committee in the last 6 years? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. At one time or an- 
other—and some of it before the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to revise and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment does not in any way affect 
the purpose of section 11 insofar as pro- 
hibiting violence on the picket line, vio- 
lence anywhere in connection with any 

strike or any labor dispute. 

Wh.t the amendment does is to add 
& paragraph at the top which relates 
Solely to interstate and foreign com- 
merce, an amendment to sections 5 and 
13 which have been accepted by the 
House. 

The other provision in it strikes from 
the committee bill that language which 
has to do with the issuing of injunctions, 
which the House has also accepted with 
reference to section 10 and section 13. 

In the Case bill, in line 17 you have 
language which makes it an offense for 
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anyone to, by force or threat, prevent an 
individual from quitt‘ng his work, and 
that is as it should be, but the section 
does not prevent the use directly or indi- 
rectly of force, coercion, or intimidation 
or the show or threat of force, to force 
a man to join a union or to compel him 
to pay dues, nor does it protect a man 
from similar tactics when he is seeking 
employment. The objectives of the sec- 
tion are good, but its provisions do not 
go far enough. 

I do not want to support legislation 
which prevents or which destroys the 
right to strike. As I have stated time 
and again, if men working want to strike 
let them strike, but let them get out of 
the way of individuals who want to work. 

This bill does prescribe that it shall 
be unlawful for anyone to use violence 
on the picket line, or for anyone to in- 
terfere with a man on his way to or 
from his work. Remember, it does not 
destroy picketing. Men may picket to 
their heart’s content just as long as they 
do not go over the line and by force or 
threat of force prevent a man from 
going to work. 

I may say to the gentlemen on the 
majority side and to those on this side 
who are opposed to this legislation that 
last week there was an article in the 
Washington Daily News of January 23 
last by the American Civil Liberties 
Union condemning those who use force 
and ~iolence on the picket line. This 
amendment goes no further than did 
that comment by the American Civil 
Liberties Union and which reads as fol- 
lows: 

THE RIGHT TO PICKET 

The American Civil Liberties Union, an 
organization always active in defending the 
rights of workers and other citizens, has sent 
the following statement to heads of national 


and local labor unions now engaged in 


strikes: 

“The American Civil Liberties Union has 
always supported the right to picket at any 
time, at any place, for any purpose. Picket- 
ing, as the courts have held, is a form of free 
speech and assembly and is supported on that 
principle. 

“The only limitations by public authorities 
on picketing supported by the union are 
those to keep traffic open for pedestrians and 


* vehicles, to insure access to places picketed, 


to prevent the use of fraudulent signs, and to 
maintain order. The union has supported 
mass picketing where these conditions are 
met. 

“But no claims of the rights to picket 
justify the use of force to prevent access to 
plants on strike by those who are willing to 
cross picket lines. Reports of current strikes 
show instances in which pickets have pre- 
vented access to plants by executive officers, 
by maintenance crews keeping ~-p such serv- 
ices as heat and lighting, and by clerical 
workers not members of the striking union. 

“These are plain abuses of the right of 
picketing. In the view of the American Civil 
Liberties Union, the right of access, not only 
of these persons, but of any and all others, is 
undebatable. The two rights—of picketing 
and of access to places picketed—are not 
conflicting. 

“The present issue, however, goes further 
than the right of access to places across a 
picket line. It affects profoundly the rights 
of organized labor itself, for wherever the 
use of force by pickets is successful, public 
sympathy with unions is alienated and en- 
couragement is given to the opponents of 
labor’s rights. 
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“These excessés connected with picketing 
are bound to have a disastrous effect in the 
long run on the basic right to picket. It is, 
therefore, greatly im the interest of the 
unions themselves so to control picketing 
that access to plants is not denied by force. 

“Police efforts to keep access to plants open 
should be supported by responsible leaders; 
not resisted as some reports indicate. [If 
they are defied, the inevitable result will be 
resort to the courts by those aggrieved, with 
consequent injunctions. Even the statutes 
protecting labor’s legitimate rights from 
injunctions may thus be endangered.” 


Here is one other thing: Instead of 
providing a criminal] penalty, the amend- 
ment follows the Case bil] but also pro- 
vides that those who crack heads be- 
yond the picket line in an effort to force 
men to join a union in order to work 
shall lose their special privileges under 
the National Labor Relations Act. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Virginia. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. The gentle- 
man has made many speeches against 
force and violence on the picket line. 

Mr. HOPFMAN. That is right. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. The Case bill 
provides for an injunction so that peo- 
ple can get in and out of their places of 
business. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Why does the 
gentleman withdraw that? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Because there are so 
many courts, so many judges, so many 
different opinions. Also because we can 
end force and violence, the practice of 
blocking factory entrances by taking 
from unions the special pr‘vileges given 
them by the National Labor Relations 
Act, without which they cannot carry on 
their intimidation and coercion. All 
you need to do is to read the press. 
Here one judge grants an injunction: 
another judge denies an injunction. 
You see every day in the paper al those 
varying opinions. If there is one thing 
that organized labor depends upon for 
the preservation of its unions it is the 
fact that it has special privileges under 
the National Labor Relations Act and if 
they resort to force and violence, if they 
destroy property, if they crack heads, and 
you take away that special privilege, I 
say that will stop, because they are de- 
pendent upon the exercise of that privi- 
lege for their power and existence. The 
section still makes it unlawful to use 
force. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. JUDD. Did I understand the 
amendment included language referring 
to the threat or an attempt to force 
somebody to join or not join a union? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. It does. 

Mr. JUDD. That is beyond the lan- 
guage of section 11. This has only to do 
with quitting or entering into employ- 
ment. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The language of this 
bill prevents anyone interfering through 
force with a man going to his job or 
coming away from his job. 
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Mr. JUDD. But the gentleman has 
the joining or not joining a union here, 
as I understand it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. That is right. If you 
want to permit an organizer to go around 
with a club and tell John Jones, “Now, 
John, ycu join the union, or I will crack 
your head or give you a black eye.” You 
can do it by rejecting this amendment. 

Mr. JUDD. I am only asking for in- 
formation because I think the House 
should understand it includes that pro- 
vision which is beyond section 11 of the 
Case bill. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Yes. And while 
there are some to whom the Case bill 
is the alpha and the omega of labor leg- 
islation, some do not so regard it. The 
amendment prohibits an organizer or a 
“goon squad” from doing, as has been 
done in some of the cities, going to a 
man’s home, throwing a_ brickbat 
through a window of his home, threaten- 
ing his wife or children, in order to force 
him to join the union or pay his dues. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from “Michigan has expired. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Michigan. The 
gentleman offering this amendment loses 
sight of the real purpose of the bill. we 
are now considering. This bill has been 
introduced and it will be passed by this 
House to give expression to the desire and 
the will of the great majority of the peo- 
ple of this country for industrial peace. 
It recognizes and undertakes to protect 
the public interest in seeking to settle 
fairly and as quickly as possible all labor 
disputes affecting the public interest to 
the end that there may be no interrup- 
tion in the production and distribution of 
goods that are absolutely essential to the 
prosperity, happiness, and health of the 
people of this country. This measure 
recognizes the right of labor to organize 
and bargain collectively with employers. 
It seeks to protect and strengthen col- 
lective bargaining. It recognizes the 
fact that in a complex industrial system 
such as ours warfare in one branch of 
industry closes down plants and throws 
out of employment thousands and some- 
times, as now, millions of men and wom- 
en in other branches of industry. 

The bill does not seek to substitute 
Government dictation for contracts free- 
ly entered into between management and 
ownership on the one hand and their 
employees on the other. It sets up gov- 
ernmental machinery to promote the 
peaceful settlement of labor disputes. 

Why is it desirable that management 
and ownership on the one hand and their 
employees on the other voluntary ne- 
gotiate and bargain? In order that they 
may enter into a contract. Should this 
contract when made be equally binding 
and enforceable on both parties? All 
fair-minded men will readily admit that 
a contract when it is entered into must 
not be nullified or destroyed by either 
employer or employees, whether by a 
lock-out or a shut-down by an employer, 
or by willful and unlawful violence on the 
part of either employer or employees. 

Collective bargaining requires that 
labor be on one side of the table and 
management on the other side. Manage- 
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ment has no right to interfere with or 
invade a labor union, or to undertake to 
employ officials of labor unions in order 
to control the actions of such unions. 

On the other hand, when management 
employs a foreman to represent manage- 
ment in the direction and operation of its 
business, this foreman, as the respesenta- 
tive of management, should be true to his 
trust and represent management. 

Section 11 of this act outlaws force, 
violence, and compulsion on the part of 
either employer or employee. 

The district courts of the United States 
are given the power to prevent such vio- 
lence and threats of violence by enjoin- 
ing the person or persons who are about 
to commit or who are committing such 
acts. Congress, in carrying out the will 
of the great majority of the people of 
this country, is making a decision for the 
people through the law and through the 
enforcement of the law, that this. Gov- 
ernment of ours shal! declare that it has 
supreme power over all groups of society. 
Now the amendment offered by the gen- 
tlemar from Michigan falls short of at- 
taining one of the main purposes of this 
bill and that is to prevent the use of 
violence or force by either side in labor 
disputes. We are not concerned with 
the question of whether an employee is 
or is not a member of a labor union. The 
question here presented is more impor- 
tant than membership or nonmember- 
ship ina union. The question of whether 
or not a man becomes a member of a 
union or remains a member of a union is, 
and properly should be, a matter for him 
to decide. And we are not undertaking to 
investigate or police the question of 
whether or not a man is voluntarily or 
otherwise joining a union. We are un- 
dertaking here to provide methods by 
which such paralyzing strikes as are now 
beins carried on in the automobile in- 
dustry and in the steel industry, and as 
are threatened in other great industries 
may be avoided; first, through collective 
bargaining; and second, if that fails, 
through conciliation, mediation, or 
through voluntary arbitration. We are 
engaged in an attempt to accomplish 
this great purpose, and the gentleman 
from Michigan is undertaking to lead us 
from the beaten path off into the woods. 
Iam afraid if he were on a bear hunt and 
was on the trail of the bear and a mouse 
crossed his path, he would take off after 
the mouse. 

The high command of the CIO and 
the leaders of its Political Action Com- 
mittee are undertaking to take over our 
system of free economy. They have the 
run of the White House and are under- 
taking to dictate to the elected repre- 
sentatives of the people of this Nation 
what action Congress shall or shall not 
take with respect to passing laws and 
setting up machinery to preserve our 
form of government and our system of 
free economy by free men and women in 
a free couniry. 

Mr. Walier P. Reuther, international 
vice president of the United Automobile 
Workers, CIO, in his telegram to Presi- 
dent Truman on Sunday, February 2, 
clearly reveals the unprecedented and 
challenging attitude of this organiza- 
tion in its attempt to seize the industry 
of this country by the throat and to 
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browbeat and dominate the President 
and Congress. Mr. Reuther in his tele. 
gram to the President stated that prices 
and not wages had become the major 
issue in the country’s labor disputes ang 
charged that industry, spearheaded by 
Steel and che General Motors Corp., js 
determined to hijack the American 
people and the American Government 
into accepting unjustified price increases 
that would provide the most outrageous 
prcfits in history. 

Reuther further stated, in effect, that 
General Motors and other large corpo- 
rations were resigned to granting wage 
increases recommended by the President 
and then he said his organization js 
ready to accept those recommendations 
as a down payment on what it is justly 
and equitably entitled to. 

Not content to speak for those he 
claims to represent in fighting for higher 
wages, he lays aside that issue as settled 
in his own mind and steps over into the 
field of management and undertakes to 
preempt, occupy, control, and dominate 
the field cf management and ownership 
in business, and undertakes to tell them 
at what prices they shall sell their prod- 
ucts. Having thus proclaimed himself 
the boss, not only of labor but of man- 
agement and business also, he swaggers 
onto the floor of Congress and demands 
that the Congress, at his behest, revise 
the tax laws so as to punish industry and 
to deprive it of the relief sought to be 
afforded industries that have suffered 
losses by undertaking to produce war 
supplies for this Sovernment and its al- 
lies, and tc enable industry to convert 
its plants from war plants into plants 
to produce the goods that the people of 
this country now so desperately need, 
and to enable them to continue to give 
to the mill.ons of workers of this country 
profitable employment. And he states 
to the President of this Nation in omi- 
nous and threatening language: “The 
fight of the General Motors workers is 
your fight anc the fight of every Ameri- 
can. It demands your immediate and 
militant support.” In other words, Wal- 
ter P. Reuthei demands of the President 
of the United States that he dance to 
Reuther’s music and that he abandon 


* his position as Chief Executive of all the 


people, a pdsition that should be one of 
impartiality and fairness, and become a 
partisan of the CIO in its effort to domi- 
nate the industry of this country and to 
seize control of all branches of the Gov- 
ernment. 

As a matter of fact, the President has 
subjected himself to an enfilading fire in 
this matter. 

On the one hand, many commenta- 
tors, columnists, and close observers of 
his course of action have said he is an 
ally of the CIO in these movements that 
have paralyzed the production of this 
country. On the other hand, Mr. 
Reuther and other high-ranking labor 
leaders have charged that the President, 
as a result of his mild request for author- 
ity to appoint fact-finding boards, and 
in his request for a 30-day cooling-off 
period, has deserted the causz of labor 
and become the enemy of the working 
people. 

In Chicago the other day, Mr. Clark, 
the head of the CIO meat-cutters organ- 
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ization, denounced the President’s action 
in seizing the meat-packing establish- 
ments in Chicago as that of a strike- 
breaker, and charged that he had dou- 
ple-crossed the meat cutters. 

Let us confine ourselves to the purpose 
of this bill and not be led astray by the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Michigan. Let us not be deterred 
by these people who are drunk with 
power. The people of this country may 
well ask Mr. Reuther: “Upon what meat 
doth this our Caesar feed that he is 
grown so great?” By this bill we, as the 
representatives of all the people, in the 
discharge of our duty, are determined to 
establish justice, insure domestic tran- 
quillity, promote the general welfare, 
and secure the blessings of liberty to 
every man, woman, and child in this 
Nation. : 

Mr. DE LACY. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. Chairman, I always like to listen 
to the distinguished gentleman from 
Indiana (Mr. HALLEcK]. He goes on in 
his smooth, forceful, logical way, gen- 
erally addressing himself to the meat of 
the problem, very adroitly twisting tails 
and telling the House many things that 
lie behind the legislation that is before 
us today. But the fact of the matter is 
that it does not make a great deal of 
difference how you cut labor’s throat. 
It does not make much difference 
whether you do it with one bill or an- 
other bill, with one amendment or an- 
other amendment. The plain fact of 
the matter is that here is labor today 
representing the great body of the 
American people who are trying to keep 
their living standards up in the face of 
slashes that have come during this re- 
conversion period. It is not their fault 
that their wages are lower. It is not 
their fault that they are out of work. 
Only half of those employed in 1944 in 
my congressional district are working 
today. Now, are those men and women 
with families supposed to like that situa- 
tion? They are out of work, and the 
ones that are working have had their 
pay cut up to 30 percent. These great 
strikes that have swept across the face 
of this Nation are the expressions of the 
determination of the American people 
not to yield to that wage cutting, not to 
yield supinely, not to surrender their 
livelihood end their bread and their 
family’s welfare to unemployment, to 
wage cuts. This legislation we have be- 
fore us today is meant to stab the valiant 
representatives of the great mass of the 
American people in the back. 

Labor is engaged today in a life-and- 
death struggle with the most powerful 
corporations this country has ever seen. 
This legislation is a stab in the back of 
those patriotic American men and women 
who are fighting the battle of the farm- 
ers through their efforts to have higher 
wages, and who are fighting the battle 
of the consumers against the effort of 
the great corporations to smash the 
price levels. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DE LACY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana. ‘ 

Mr. HALLECK. Would the gentleman 
make about the same statements con- 
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cerning President Truman's fact-finding 
proposal? 

Mr. DELACY. I would say that Pres- 
ident Truman unfortunately thought he 
could appease some of the enemies of 
labor by putting a 30-day cooling-off pe- 
riod in his bill. I think that fact finding 
is desirable. 

Mr.HALLECK. The gentleman would 
in effect and substance make about the 
same statements about the fact-finding 
proposal sent up here by the President? 

Mr. DE LACY. I would say that any 
effort which weakens labor’s bargaining 
position when it is across the table from 
the most powerful corporations in Amer- 
ica weakens labor and destroys the whole 
economic position of the American peo- 
ple. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DE LACY. I yield with pleasure, 

Mr.RANDOLPH. I hope that the gen- 
tleman will not insist that the President 
of the United States desires to weaken 
or strengthen any group in this country 
during the period of reconversion. He 
said to this Congress and to the American 
people that during this period of re- 
conversio . he wanted the production of 
essential consumer goods to be made as 
quickly as possible available to the Amer- 
ican people. That isthe reason the Pres- 
ident’s proposalis here. He said for that 
reason it would be used as an instrumen- 
tality only in the extreme cases where 
the public interest was involved. The 
gentleman certainly does not want to 
misconstrue the President’s request for 
legislation. 

Mr. DE LACY. I cannot misconstrue 
the plain provision which puts a curb 
on labor’s power to bargain with the 
most powerful monopolies in this coun- 
try. Why do we not get down to busi- 
ness on the-full employment bill? Why 
do not we get down to business on the 
65-cent minimum wage bill? Why do 
we not pass some housing legislation? 
Why do we not put suits and shirts on 
the backs of these veterans who are 
coming back? Why do we not do some- 
thing to relieve these economic strains 
instead of trying to fuel the fire which 
has grown so hot that it has scared some 
of the distinguished Members on the 
other side of the aisle. You came in 
with a bill, a bill to carry us back to the 
days before the injunction was taken 
away from the employer-minded courts, 
one of the most vicious bills I have ever 
seen. What has happened? You have 
become so frightened that you are run- 
ning in 16 directions. It is laughable. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Washington has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. SLAUGHTER. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I listened with great 
interest to the gentleman from Wash- 
ington who has just spoken, and in par- 
ticular I paid close attention to one or 
two of his statements. One statement 
was to the effect that it does not make 
any difference how you cut labor’s 
throat as long as you do it. I do not 
quite know how to interpret that re- 
mark. The amendment we are discuss- 
ing now goes to section 11 which is the 
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section which seeks to prevent force and 
violence. It is my own thought, and I 
would offer the suggestion to the gen- 
tleman from Washington, that the man 
or men who cut the throats of labor are 
the men who endorse, and who bring 
about practices which are calculated to 
bring labor into disrepute. I challenge 
any Member of this House who is on the 
floor today who prides himself on being 
a friend of labor to get up and condone 
the practice of force and violence. The 
proposition, of course, is so absurd that 
no one will do it. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SLAUGHTER. I yield. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. You are assuming 
that labor is the cause of all these strikes. 
I want to ask you, if the soldier who has 
been fighting in the Pacific comes and 
gets the same job that one of the labor- 
ers had at this time, would he get the 
same wages or would he get lower wages? 

Mr. SLAUGHTER, I have no idea how 
to answer the gentleman’s question, be- 
cause I do not understand it. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SLAUGHTER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. I think the gen- 
tleman should point out just what sec- 
tion 11 does. Is it not a fact that, under 
section 11, you give the courts the power 
to enjoin labor from doing things which 
have been considered sacred since 1932 
under the Norris-LaGuardia Anti- 
Injunction Act? 

Mr. SLAUGHTER. Why certainly not. 
The gentleman, good lawyer that he is, 
does not think that. If he does, he has 
not read the Norris-LaGuardia Act in 
some time. Does the gentleman say for 
one moment that the Norris-LaGuardia 
Act ever gave anybody the right, title, or 
patent to the right to resort to violence? 
Of course not. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Of course not. 
But it gave labor certain guaranties. Has 
the gentleman read section 114 of the 
Norris-LaGuardia Act? 

Mr. SLAUGHTER. I do not know the 
number, but I am familiar with the Nor- 
ris-LaGuardia Act. Let me ask the gen- 
tleman a question. Does the gentleman 
say that force and violence should not be 
restricted? Does the gentleman say that 
force and violence should not be restrict- 
ed whether by injunction or by the po- 
liceman on the beat or by public opinion, 
or more important, by the labor leaders 
themselves, who should be responsive to 
public opinion and to the welfare of their 
members? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. In answer to 
the question of the gentleman which he 
put to me, we say that the issue here is 
that you are attempting to use a ban 
against force and violence realistically 
and in effect to deprive labor of its right 
to peaceful picketing, its right to adver- 
tise, and its right to do everything else. 

Mr. SLAUGHTER. Apparently the 
gentleman has not read the section. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SLAUGHTER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. HALLECK. The statement just 
made by the gentleman from New York, 
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of course, is one of those statements that 
involves an opinion to which he has a 
right, but it is so far-fetched that I am 
quite sure no one would be taken in by it. 
Now, I wonder if the gentleman from 
New York would insist that in any action 
that the Government ever took it under- 
took to legalize assault and battery or 
worse, or malicious trespass or destruc- 
tion or seizure of property? 

Mr. SLAUGHTER. Of course, the 
answer to the situation is simple. I have 
heard the question asked dozens of times, 
in committee rooms and on the floor, of 
numerous persons who purport to repre- 
sent labor, and I use the word “purport” 
advisedly, as to whether they condone 
force and violence, and they never give 
you an out-and-out answer. because the 
only answer that decent people would ac- 
cept is, “No.” Instead, they beat around 
the bush and try to evade the issue. This 
section merely seeks to prevent these 
practices which no decent man or woman 
in this country can condone. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri has expired. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, who is the true friend 
of labor—those who seek to eliminate 
force and violence, or those who take 
the position that labor can do no wrong? 
This morning I received a letter from a 
laboring man whose home is in Seattle, 
Wash. He says: 

I happen to be a veteran of World War IIl— 
just returned—and a member of the Elec- 
trical Engineers Union of Seattle, Wash. 

The head cf our own union has written me 
in answer to a letter I wrote him on this 
subject, and he admits that the Wagner Act 
is all one-sided in labor’s favor, and the 
Smith-Connally Act also. And that the 
iNorris-LaGuardia Act was a mistake, because 
it prevents injunctions, and the leaders have 
no way of keeping the outlaws in line if em- 
ployers can’t get injunctions against violent 
picketing. 


Something was said by the gentleman 
from Washington about hurting labor. 
Who is hurting labor today? Listen as 
I read further from this letter: 


My wife and I hear white-collar people 
everywhere, pecple who don’t own businesses 
or belong to labor unions, but are just work- 
ers, and they are sick of strikes and sore as 
the devil at the union leaders. I don’t care 
where you go, you get it on all sides. They 
know it’s labor-union leadership that is tak- 
ing the initiative in all these strikes, and 
then trying to kid the public that they are 
being forced to strike. Yes, forced to hold 
their big jobs. They ask me why I still be- 
long to any union, all my friends, and they 
uscd to be so sympathetic to labor. But they 
hate all unions now. 


I have been getting a great deal of 
correspondence, as you May imagine, but 
here is one from San Francisco, Calif: 


I do hope your bill on labor situation will 
come to a favorable vote as conditions are 
very bad here on the Pacific coast. There 
is violence on the picket line nearly every 
day. I enclose a set of pictures showing a 
case. Also, strikers follow home workers who 
are only luke warm toward the strike, and 
throw creosote stink bombs through their 
home windows, and in several cases have 
beaten up men who are not strong enough 
for the strike, 
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Often the letters say it is not the work- 
ers, not the employees, but persons hired 
by radical strike leaders simply for the 
purpose of carrying on the rough stuff. 

If you take out this injunction provi- 
sion, you have no way of getting at the 
hired racketeers on the picket line. 
There is no place for the hired thug by 
either side to an industrial dispute. 

Now, as far as the suspension of the 
Norris-LaGuardia Act is concerned, all 
we do is to suspend it to get a restraining 
order on force and violence or threat 
thereof. We believe their use is an un- 
fair-labor practice. That same thing is 
provided in the National Labor Relations 
Act. The National Labor Relations Act 
carries a section which suspends the Nor- 
ris-LaGuardia Act in exactly the same 
language as we have here, if an employer 
engages in unfair-labor. practice. 

I submit to you that when violence goes 
on as described in these letters coming 
from all over the country, then certainly 
innocent people who want to go back to 
work are entitled to the protection of the 
law against force and violence. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield. 

Mr. HALLECK. I want it understood 
that, in my opinion, this amendment 
should be defeated. 

To my mind, the issue here is one of 
whether or not we are going to do what 
we can to maintain law and order. The 
amendment otherwise is objectionable 
because it seeks to get to the matter of 
people joining unions or not joining 
unions. I think that should not be in- 
jected here. 

For the benefit of those who may not 
have heard me the other day, the Civil 
Liberties Union .came out with a state- 
ment that I would like to read to you, 
because I think it has an important bear- 
ing on this proposition. The Civil Liber- 
ties Union certainly has been in the fore- 
front of those who have insisted upon 
protection of the civil liberties of a citi- 
zen. Yes, and some who get so vehement 
in their opposition to some of these 
measures might well practice on these 
occasions, their expressed devotion to 
the protection of civil liberties. 

But no claims of the right to picket justify 
the use of force to prevent access to plants 
on strike by those who are willing to cross 
picket lines. Reports of current strikes show 
instances in which pickets have prevented 
access to plants by executive officers, by 
maintenance crews keeping up such services 
as heat and lighting, and by clerical workers 
not members of the striking union. 


Then, there is this additional para- 
graph: 

These are plain abuses of the right of 
picketing. In the view of the American 
Civil Liberties Union, the right of access, 
not only of these persons, but of any and 
all others, is undebatable. The two rights— 


And I ask the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Marcantonio] to pay atten- 
tion to this— 

The two rights—of picketing and of access 
to places picketed—are not conflicting. 


I agree with that statement. I do not 
think it is a fair statement of the prob- 
lem to accuse anyone who thinks that 
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something should be done, that what he 
seeks to do is destroying the right of 
picketing. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Letters 
from all over the country are 
about incidents where force and vio. 
lence are used. Here is one from Ohiy 
where ¢ small bakery man was set upon 
by 12 men, his delivery truck upset ang 
himself assaulted and beaten up, just 
because he was delivering the bread he 
had made, using his own truck. 

I urge you to reject the pending 
amendment; all we are asking is the 
authority to get restraining orders to 
protect innocent. people from force and 
violence and threats of violence. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from South Dakota [Mr 
Case] has expired. i 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to the amend. 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, here is an amendment 
with a great many words. It has just 
been read once, and nobody knows what 
it does or what it purports to do, with 
the exception of the gentleman from 
Michigan {Mr, Horrman], who offered it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman give me time to explain 
it to him? 

Mr, SMITH of Virginia. The gentle- 
man had 5 minutes to explain it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Everybody seems to 
be satisfied but you. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I do not know 
of anybody who is satisfied. 

Now we have, as has been explained 
here, a provision against violence. There 
is not any person in this House who is 
right thinking—— 

Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

lIr. SMITH of Virginia. I do not yield. 

There is no right-thinking person in 
this House who will get up on this floor, 
I believe, and assert the right of labor 
unions or anybody else to hit somebody 
over the head with a lead pipe because 
they want to approach and enter their 
own premises. If there is I hope he will 
follow me and justify his opposition. 

I had expected assaults against cer- 
tain features of this bill from many 
sources in the House, but I did not expect 
it to come from the gentleman from 
Michigan, who has been wailing in the 
wilderness for the correction of these 
abuses. I can only say to him in the 
words of Shakespeare: Thou, too, Brutus! 
I hope the House will defeat his amend- 
ment, 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, vill 
the gentleman yield? ‘The gentleman 
just thinks he is the only fellow who 
knows anything about it. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, an effort has been made 
here by the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. SLAUGHTER] the gentleman from 
Virginia (Mr. SmitH], and the gentleman 
from Indiana |Mr. HALLEcK] to make 
the country believe that the objective of 
section 11 in the Case bill is to abolish 
alleged violence in an industrial dispute. 
That is not the fact. The real objective 
of section 11 is to destroy the rights of 
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Jabor, guaranteed by section 114 of the 
Norris-LaGuardia Act. No amount of 
smoke screen about violence can change 
these facts. You say that you seek to 
prohibit violence, but in fact you seek to 
enact strike-breaking laws. 

We are asked: Are we against violence? 
of course, we are all against violence. It 
js just like asking somebody if he believes 
in beating his grandmother. 

What we are opposed to is the repeal- 
ing of the guarantees set forth in section 
114 of the Norris-LaGuardia Anti-In- 
junction Act; guarantees of picketing, 
peaceful assembly, and so forth. The 
Norris-LaGuardia law specifically states 
that no court of the United States shall 
have jurisdiction to issue any restraining 
order or temporary or permanent in- 
junction in any case involving or growing 
out of any labor dispute, to prohibit any 
person or persons participating or inter- 
ested in such dispute from doing, whether 
singly or in concert, any of the following 
acts: 

The following are the acts which I 
again shall put in the Recorp although I 
placed them in the Recor last Priday: 

(a) Ceasing or refusing to perform any 
work or to remain in any relation of em- 
ployment; 

(b) Becoming or remaining a member of 
any labor organization or of any employer 
orgavization, regardless of any such under- 
taking or promise as is described in section 
3 of this act; 

(c) Paying or giving to, or withholding 
from, any person participating or interested 
in such labor dispute, any strike or unem- 
ployment benefits or insurance, or other 
moneys or things of value; 

(d) By all lawful means aiding any person 
participating or interested in any labor dis- 
pute who is being proceeded against in, or 
is prosecuting, any action or suit in any court 
of the United States or of any State; 

(e) Giving publicity to the existence of, 
or the facts involved in, any labor dispute, 
whether by advertising, speaking, patrolling, 
or by any other method not involving fraud 
or violence; 

(f) Assembling peaceably to act or to or- 
ganize to act in promotion of their interests 
in a labor dispute; 

(g) Advising or notifying any person of an 
intention to do any of the acts heretofore 
specified; 

(h) Agreeing with other persons to do or 
ae to do any of the acts heretofore specified; 
an 

(i) Advising, urging, or otherwise causing 
or inducing without fraud or violence the 
acts heretofore specified, regardless of any 


such undertaking or promise as is described 
in section 3 of this act. 


Let me ask a question of the adroit 
gentlemen who by this bill now attempt 
to repeal these sacred provisions whether 
or not an injunction against violence can 
be obtained under the Norris-LaGuardia 
Act. Of course it can. The Norris- 
LaGuardia Anti-Injunction Act specifi- 
cally provides for injunction against 
violence. Under that law the court can 
enjoin acts of violence and fraud, but it 
cannot enjoin certain specific legitimate 
activities which I have enumerated. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Not at this 
moment. 

Let us look at what section 11 does. 
It gives the courts the power to enjoin 
labor from exercising any of the rights 
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enumerated under section 114 of the 
Norris-LaGuardia law. Here is the trick 
in this bill, Mr. Chairman: Section 11 
states that the court can enjoin against 
violence in any manner in which it deems 
appropriate notwithstanding the Norris- 
LaGuardia Anti-Injunction Act. This is 
specifically stated on page 12, line 20, of 
the Case bill. Do you get the trick in it? 
Or do you not get it? You come here and 
tell us that you are against violence. 
Well, the Norris-LaGuardia law provides 
for injunctions against violence. Then, 
why section 11? The answer is clear. 
Your object is not to legislate against 
violence, but to vitiate labor’s rights to 
conduct a strike, guaranteed under sec- 
tion 114 of the Norris-LaGuardia Act. 
If not, why the following language in 
this section 11 of this bill, “Notwithstand- 
ing the act of March 23, 1932, entitled 
‘An act to amend the Judicial Code and 
to define and limit the jurisdiction of 
courts in equity, and for other pur- 


This is the law commonly referred to 
as the Norris-LaGuardia Act. 

Yes; why this language? If you do 
not seek to repeal this Norris-LaGuardia 
law, if you are not trying to deprive labor 
of the rights established under this law, 
if you are not attempting to pass a strike- 
breaking bill, why do you have the lan- 
guage in section 11 of your bill, which 
specifically states that the courts can 
issue orders notwithstanding the Norris- 
LaGuardia Act? Why? Because in this 
period of industrial strife you seek to 
take away every protection that labor has 
had and give every advantage to the cor- 
porations. You say you are opposed to 
violence. So are we. Violence is pro- 
vided against in the existing Norris- 
LaGuardia law. We stand by that law. 
We are likewise against violence being 
done to the sacred, fundamental, demo- 
cratic rights of the working people in 
these United States. Where do you stand 
on that? You stand by the language of 
your section 11 of your bill. 

Mr. SLAUGHTER. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Not at this 
time. 

Mr. SLAUGHTER. I wanted to help 
the gentleman. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. The gentleman 
is supporting section 11. Maybe he has 
changed his mind now, but I doubt it. 

Mr. Chairman, again I repeat, section 
11 states that the district courts of the 
United States shall have jurisdiction not- 
withstanding the act of March 23, 1932, 
entitled “An act to amend the Judicial 
Code,” and so forth. That is the Norris- 
LaGuardia Anti-Injunction Act. Under 
section 11 the court can enjoin violations 
and threatened violations of any of the 
provisions of the section by appropriate 
order or decree. 

Who decides what is appropriate? The 
court. It is given the power, under the 
pretext of enjoining against violence, to 
enjoin labor from doing any of the things 
guaranteed under the Norris-LaGuardia 
Act, because section 11 states that the 
court may issue any appropriate order 
en the Norris-LaGuardia 

w. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 


Chairman, 
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Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Chairman, 
I ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
two additional minutes. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. Chairman, re- 
serving the right to object, will the gen- 
tleman yield to me? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Chairman, 
I refuse to bargain. I have asked unani- 
mous consent to proceed for 2 minutes. 
I would not object to the gentleman if he 
asked for two additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Chairman, 
I say once again—and I cannot say it too 
often—get this straight—the Norris-La- 
Guardia Anti-Injunction Act provides 
that the courts can enjoin against 
violence. It provides, though. the courts 
cannot enjoin against peaceful picket- 
ing, against the right of assembly and 
against the right of advertising a strike. 
In section 11 of the Case bill, how- 
ever, you say that the courts can en- 
join anything they want to as 'ong as the 
court deems it appropriate, notwith- 
standing the guaranties set forth in the 
Norris-LaGuardia Act. The Norris-La- 
Guardia antiinjunction law gives the 
courts the power to enjoin against vio- 
lence, limits the power of the courts, so 
that the courts cannot enjoin labor from 
the exercise of certain rights. The Case 
bill does not limit the courts and gives 
them the power to enjoin labor from the 
exercise of its legitimate rights. That is 
the difference between the Norris-La- 
Guardia law in section 11. One provides 
against violence and protects the legiti- 
mate and lawful activities of labor: the 
other provides against violence but leaves 
labor without protection in carrying on 
its lawful and legitimate activities. 
Therefore, do not tell us that you are 
here to enjoin violence. You have that 
in the existing "aw. What you are do- 
ing with this bill is to enjoin against the 
right to strike and continuing that strike 
in a peaceful manner, 

Mr. SLAUGHTER. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. MARCANTONIO. 
gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. SLAUGHTER. I know the gentle- 
man wants to be fair. He has enumer- 
ated all of these things that the Norris- 
LaGuardia Act does, but let me direct 
his attention to page 12 wherein the sec- 
tion provides, does it not, that it shall be 
unlawful: for any person (1) by use of 
force and violence to prevent or attempt 
to prevent any individual from quitting 
or continuing employment, and so forth. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Yes. But why 
do you specifically say in section 11, 
notwithstanding the Norris-LaGuardia 
Anti-Injunction Act, and why do you give 
the court the power to issue any order 
which it deems appropriate? I will tell 
you why. Because you want to repeal the 
right to peaceful picketing. You want to 
repeal the right to free press and peace- 
ful assemblage. Do not talk of merely 
seeking to enjoin violence when you 
speak of section 11. 

Mr. SLAUGHTER. Does the gentle- 
man find all that in there? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Yes; and the 
language of section 11 tells the story. 


Chairman, 


I yield to the 
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_ The difference between the gentleman 
and me is that he favors section 11, which 
destroys labors rights, and I favor the 
continuance of the Norris-LaGuardia 
Act, which provides for action egainst 
violence and also protects labor in its 
lawful and legitimate endeavors. You 
are trying to cripple organized labor, and 
I seek to protect it, when it is striking 
for a living wage. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has again 
expired. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to say as far as 
violence is concerned that there are 48 
States in this Union and every one of 
them has laws against violence. They 
are enforced in most cases. Mr. Chair- 
man, if strike legislation such as the 
Case bill proposes is passed by this House 
you will see an increase in the price of 
farm machinery of at least 50 percent. 
Let some of these farmer supporters of 
this legislation take note of that. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. Chairman, I think that if we con- 
sider that amendment temperately and 
coolly we will perceive that it essentially 
strengthens section 11. Let me point out 
that it simply supersedes the first two 
sentences of section 11. All the matter 
in section 11 beginning on line 2 of page 
13 down to the end is preserved in the 
Hoffman amendment. The Hoffman 
amendment does strike from section 11 
the very dubious provision in the second 
sentence of that section in regard to the 
Norris-LaGuardia Act. The gentleman 


from South Dakota has pointed out that 


the Norris-LaGuardia Act is affected to 
some extent by the National Labor Re- 
lations Act. I do not think that any- 
body has made a sufficient study of the 
Norris-LaGuardia Act to warrant re- 
pealing it in any particular or limiting it 
with respect to the situation with which 
this section attempts to deal. I think 
that when we get into tampering with 
the Norris-LaGuardia Act we do some- 
thing to which the objections of the 
gentleman from N-w York are entirely 
legitimate. I believe that the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Michigan will make votes for this bill. 
It will prevent lawsuits if the bill passes 
and it will make a better piece of legis- 
lation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS. I yield to the gentleman 
from West Virginia. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Chairman, I 
feel that when the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas has concluded—I knew of his de- 
sire to speak, having talked with him 
earlier in the afternoon—that the Com- 
mittee should rise. Is there any feeling 
of extreme opposition to that desire on 
the part of your Chairman? 

‘ Mr. CASE of South .Dakota.. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. HAYS. I yield to the gentleman 
from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I wonder 
if we might be advised by the Chair 
whether or not there are many amend- 
ments at the desk pending on the Case 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. There are 16 
amendments pending. Two of those are 
to the Adams substitute. I am not sure 
that all of them will be offered. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I under- 
stand that there are several Members of 
the House who have an invitation to at- 
tend the White House reception this af- 
ternoon, in» alphabetical series. That 
applies to both sides of the aisle. I think 
we ought to let those Members feel that 
they can go and attend the reception, 
as much as I would like to proceed. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Georgia. 

Mr. COX. I am informed that there 
are several Members who have engage- 
ments for next Monday that will prob- 
ably keep them until Thursday. Would 
they be safe in going ahead with those 
engagements? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I think we can fin- 
ish tomorrow. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, before I 
yield further, may I say that my an- 
nouncement will be very brief, and I hope 
to discourage a sudden exodus if the 
agreement to rise is reached. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS. I yield to the gentleman 

rom Ohio. 

Mr. BENDER. I understand the con- 
ference report on the full employment 
bill will come up tomorrow. That will 
take some time. Does the gentleman feel 
under those circumstances that we are 
going to be able to vote on this bill 
tomorrow? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Chairman, if 
the gentleman will yield, I have not been 
advised that. the conference report, on 
the full employment bill is being brought 
to the floor tomorrow, but I do ask the 
majority leader if he has any statement 
to make regarding it. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I will state now 
that the conference report on the full 
employment bill will be the first order of 
business tomorrow. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, last Fri- 
day I made an announcement regard- 
ing my intention to submit a substitute 
for the proposed Case amendment. I 
included a detailed statement of its pur- 
poses. . Those of you who had occasion 
to read it will recall that I based my 
substitute upon the plan embraced in 
the Ball-Burton-Hatch bill. On yester- 
day I introduced a bill, H. R. 5367, con- 
taining in modified form the principles 
of that measure. However, I have elimi- 
nated provisions for compulsory arbi- 
tration of class 2 disputes, that is, those 
pertaining to the making of agreements 
concerning wages and conditions of em- 
ployment, and also, I have struck out. the 
provisions relating to reorganization of 
the National Labor Relations Board— 
section 13. My bill is similar in some 
respects to the ones presented by the 
gentleman from New Hampshire [Mr. 
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Apams] and the gentleman from Cajj. 
fornia [Mr. VoorHIs], but conveys cer. 
tain enforcement powers upon the Fed. 
eral Board not found in the other meas. 
ures. It may be possible to consider some 
of these provisions as amendments to 
the pending substitute by the gentleman 
from New Hampshire. I do not submit 
it necessarily as a rival measure because 
I would be glad to see the Adams sub- 
stitute strengthened and adopted. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Georgia. 

Mr. COX. I am interested to know if 
the gentleman is opposed to the Case 
bill? 

Mr. HAYS. I am in its present form, 
yes. As indicated, the substitute which 
I shall offer is H: R. 5367, and is avail- 
able in the Chamber. I hope tomorrow 
to have more to say in elaboraticn upon 
this proposal. I should like to point out 
however, that in giving the Board power 
to invoke court action to prevent the 
parties from violating duties imposed by 
the act, including that of maintaining 
conditions pending exhaustion of settle- 
ment efforts, the bill makes the machin- 
ery for peace as effective as possible, 
Violations of such duties, impose¢ by 
section 3 of the bill, by an employee, 
would deny such employee rights to re- 
instatement under the Wagner Act and 
should. operate as a real deterrent to 
grievance strikes. The provisions relat- 
ing to the settlement of strikes over the 
application of existing contracts are 
particularly effective. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the Chair, 
Mr. O’NEAL, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 4908) to provide for the appoint- 
ment of fact-finding boards to investi- 
gate labor disputes seriously affecting the 
national public interest, and for other 
purposes, pursuant to House Resolution 
500, had come to no resolution thereon. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HOWELL asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a magazine article. 

Mr. WOODRUFF asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RecorpD and include an article by Samuel 
B. Pettengill, former Member of the 
House of Representatives. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include a resolution. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSON asked and 
was given permission to revise and ex- 
tend the remarks he made in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole and include cer- 
tain newspaper articles. 

Mr. JENNINGS asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend the re- 
marks he made in the Committee of the 
Whole and include certain excerpts from 
articles. 

Mr. JUDD asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include excerpts. , 
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mr. SADOWSKI asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include two newspaper edi- 

rials. 

Mr. HOFFMAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his own remarks in 
the REcorD on two subjects and include 
some excerpts. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp and 
include a telegram. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. PHILLIPS] is recognized for 1 
hour. 

FURTHER EVIDENCE OF OPA INACCURACY 


Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day afternoon on the floor of the House 
I gave certain information and certain 
statistics in order to place before you and 
the Members of the House a clear picture 
of the propaganda campaign which has 
been carried on by the OPA in an effort 
to continue its own existence. I referred 
to the method, characterizing it as the 
Hitler-Bowles method. Mr. Speaker, in 
order that I may place in the Recorp the 
evidence that this propaganda campaign 
is not confined exclusively to citrus, 
which I used as an illustration yesterday, 
I wish to submit further data at this time 
on poultry. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I listened 
to the gentleman yesterday. I am not 
sure I agree with the gentleman about 
motives, but I do agree with the gentle- 
man tha the selection of the time for the 
removal of ceilings on citrus fruit and 
the period during which those ceilings 
were removed could not have been better 
chosen, if it had been desired, to try to 
indicate that the removal of ceilings 
would be an impractical proposition. I 
feel as the gentleman does, I believe, that 
had the ceilings either been removed 
much earlier or had they been kept off 
for a longer period, we would have seen 
much different results from the removal 
of ceilings on citrus fruit. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I thank the gentle- 
man very much. 

May I ask the gentleman if he does 
not agree with me that when the ceil- 
ings were removed in November that the 
OPA in a press release at that time said 
they would be left off for 60 days? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I do not 
quite agree with the gentleman on that. 
I think they said they would be sus- 
pended for a period of not to exceed 60 
days. But I do not think they were pre- 
cluded from putting them back on in the 
meantime if they could get an agreement 
from Judge Collett’s office to do so. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I also would ask the 
gentleman, who is very familiar with the 
citrus subject, representing a citrus- 
growing district, and being a member of 
the Committee on Agriculture, when he 
finds this situation to exist with citrus, 
and then finds similar inaccuracies in 
the figures with relation to poultry, and 
similar inaccuracies as regards other 
commodities, does he still think it is all 
accidental? 
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Mr. VOORHIS of California. No; I 
agree with the gentleman that, for ex- 
ample, on the poultry figures I have not 
agreed with the OPA cost figures at all 
because they have omitted any consid- 
eration of interest on investment. They 
have omitted, it seems to me, any con- 
sideration of an adequate return to the 
farmer himself and a number of other 
things. 


THE OPA AND POULTRY STATISTICS 


Mr. PHILLIPS. I thank the gentle- 
man very much, because that is the in- 
formation I am about to put in the Rec- 
orD. I go back to a hearing held either 
before the Committee on Agriculture or 
before representatives of the poultry 
groups back in May of this year. I took 
down the figures very carefully at that 
time, and they indicated that the net 
cost to the producer of poultry on the 
Pacific coast was approximately 1 cent 
per broiler. Now, a market broiler 
weighs about 3 pounds; consequently, on 
an average for the entire west coast, it 
meant that the profit for the poultry 
producer was one-third of 1 cent per 
pound. 

In order to arrive at that profit it 
was necessary for the OPA to take the 
average of the cost of all producers in 
the area, and, furthermore, to count in 
the sales of various items which are 
produced incident to the production of 
poultry, including fertilizer. In other 
words, it was a very rare producer, on 
the average, who could have made even 
one-third of one cent. 

These were the OPA’s own figures. 
There was no question of them at the 
time. So when the surplus came in the 
poultry industry, and recalling Mr. 
Bowles’ own statement, which I placed 
in the Recorp yesterday, that he in- 
tended to take the ceiling off just as 
soon aS any item was in surplus, and 
that he intended to do it a little too soon 
rather than a little too late—when that 
surplus in poultry came about and noth- 
ing happened, and the ceilings were not 
taken off, the Committee on Agriculture, 
through a subcommittee, of which the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Pace] was 
chairman, called representatives of the 
OPA to the committee room and asked 
them, “Why not?” 

I wish to read, therefore, one or two of 
the comments made at that meeting. 
Mr. Bowles was present in person. A 
statement was read for him, because of a 
slight throat condition that made it im- 
possible for him to read it himself. It 
was read by Mr. Timm. After the 
statement was read, I quote from the 
transcript: 

Mr. Puiuuirs. Mr. Chairman, it is a known 
fact that the OPA’s figures are inaccurate. 


Mr. Bowles said: 
Excuse me for disagreeing, Mr. PHILLIPs. 


Mr. Pace said: 


tT am sure the figures will be checked, and 
I am quite sure that Mr. Bowles has checked 
them. 


Now, let us see. The gentleman from 
California (Mr. Vooruis), who just con- 
tributed to what I am now saying on the 
floor, said: 

I would like to ask one specific question. 
I want to ask whether the figures shown in 
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the table which you have submitted include 
any calculation of the farmer's own time, or 
do they just include his cash output? In 
other words, when you say in California that 
there is a margin of profit of 54 cents per 
pound, is there any calculation there for 
payments for the farmer himself or his own 
time? 

Please note that Mr. Bowles, in that 
statement on November 14, set up a fig- 
ure of 5.4 cents per pound profit, al- 
though his own statisticians a few 
months before had shown the profit to be 
one-third of 1 cent. 

The spokesman for Mr. Bowles replied: 

The figure includes all costs except the 
farmer's labor. It includes any hired labor 


which he has and any interest on his in- 
vestment. 


Please notice that last sentence par- 
ticularly. 

I then said to Mr. Bowles, jokingly, 
“May I ask Mr. Bowles whether he now 
agrees or disagrees with me?” 

Mr. Pace then proceeded to say that 
since there was a question regarding 
these poultry figures, that we take a rep- 
resentative of the OPA, a representative 
of the Committee on Agriculture, and a 
representative of the Department of Ag- 
riculture and that they analyze Mr. 
Bowles’ statistics. This was done. 

Before the committee adjourned, how- 
ever, Mr. Bowles having already said, 
through his spokesman, that they did 
not include the labor of the farmer but 
they did include hired labor, Mr. Bowles 
was again asked by the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Voornis}, “Does it in- 
clude hired labor?” The spokesman said 
that it included hired labor. There was 
immediately a little whispered consulta- 
tion among representatives of the OPA. 

The spokesman then said: 

No; it does not include hired labor; 1 am 
wrong about that. 


Let me call to your attention, there- 
fore, Mr. Speaker, that these figures, pre- 
sented as net profit to the farmer, by the 
OPA to the Committee on Agriculture 
of the House of Representatives were 
inaccurate in that they did not include 
the farmer’s labor, the labor of any mem- 
ber of the farmer’s family, any hired 
labor that he may have had to pay for; 
nor did it include any interest on his 
investment. 

Mr. Speaker, that is so obviously a de- 
liberate misrepresentation that I know 
no other word by which to designate it. 
Again, I classify it as the Hitler-Bowles 
method of propaganda, to secure for the 
OPA a sort of good will on the part of the 
housewives of America, who do not un- 
derstand that by this method their prices 
have been kept up on any commodity 
in surplus, rather than kept down. 

And, so, Mr. Speaker, finally I should 
like to submit and have printed in the 
Recorp a letter from the chairman of 
that subcommittee, the gentleman from 
Georgia (Mr. Pace], a distinguished 
member of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture, which he wrote to Mr. Chester 
Bowles on December 4 as a result of the 
report made to him by this examining 
committee of three to which I. have al- 
ready referred. I quote the letter in full: 

Dear Mr. Bowes: You will recall that on 
November 14 you appeared before and made 
a statement to the House Committee on 
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Agriculture with reference to the poultry sit- 
uation and the advisability of suspending 
ceiling prices. 

You will also recall that several members 
of the committee questioned the figures you 
used as the basis for your argument and it 
was agreed that the committee’s attorney, a 
representative from your office, and a repre- 
sentetive from the Department of Agricul- 
ture would make an analysis and report on 
your statement. ; 

I enclose herewith a copy of the analysis 
of your statement and I am wondering if 
you will not agree that your statement was 
nifsleading, not authorized by the facts, and 
goes a long way in justifying a statement 
made to you in the meeting by Congressman 
JoHN Puiuips to the general effect that 
Members of Congress cannot rely upon the 
figures issued by. the Office of Price Admin- 
istration. 

Sincerely yours, 
STEPHEN Pace, 
Member of Congress. 
BANKING AND CURRENCY COMMITTEE SHOULD 
EXAMINE UPA FIGURES 


Mr. Speaker, I bring this to the floor 
today for two reasons: First, that it may 
be apparent to the Members of Congress 
that this is not alone a problem of the 
citrus industry; but that it affects all the 
figures, all the statistics, all the charts, 
and all the booklets put out by the OPA 
for the benefit of the trusting housewives 
of America; and, second, because begin- 
ning I thought today, but apparentiy be- 
ginning Thursday, the Committee on 
Banking and Currency will begin to hear 
the OPA, and its first witness will be 
Mr. Bowles himself. He will without 
question present some very beautiful 
charts and some very beautiful figures. 
My hope is that the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency will do what the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture did, appoint 
examiners to examine the figures pre- 
sented by the OPA. 

I yield back the balance of my time. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
back the balance of my time, after mak- 
ing the request that I may have a reser- 
vation to address the House for 30 
minutes on Monday next following the 
special orders heretofore entered for 
that day. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills of the Senate of the 
following titles: 


S.102. An act to amend section 2 (b) of 
the act entitled “An act extending the classi- 
fied executive civil service of the United 
States,” approved November 26, 194U, so as 
to provide for counting military service of 
certain employees of the legislative branch 
in determining the eligibility of such em- 
ployees for civil-service status under such 
act; ¥ 

8.765. An act concerning the establish- 
ment of meteorological observation stations 
in the Arctic regions of the Western Hemi- 
sphere, for the purpose of improving the 
weather forecasting service within the United 
States and on the civil international air 
transport routes from the United States; 

S. 1467. An act to provide for adjustment 
between the proper appropriations of the 
unpaid balances in the pay accounts of naval 
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personnel on the last day of each fiscal year, 
and for other purposes; 

8.1545. An act to amend article 38 of the 
Articles for the Government of the Navy; 
and 

S. 1631. An act to provide for the payment 
on a commuted basis of the costs of trans- 
portation of dependents of certain persons 
entitled to such transportation, and for other 
purposes. 

ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. HAVENNER. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; thereupon 
(at 5 o’clock and 8 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, February 6, 1946, at 12 
o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


Subcommittee No. 1 of the Committee 
on the Judiciary has postponed until 
Thursday, February 7, 1946, the hearing 
originally scheduled for Wednesday, 
February 6, 1946, on the bill, H. R. 5089, 
to amend the First War Powers Act, 1941. 
The hearing will begin at 10 a. m., and 
will be held in the Judiciary Committee 
room, 346 House Office Building. 

COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 

COMMERCE 


There will be a meeting of the Secu- 
rities Subcommittee of the Committee on 
Interstate. and Foreign Commerce at 2 
p. m. on Thursday, February 7, 1946, to 
continue hearings in its study of op- 
erations pursuant to the ‘Public Utility 
Holding Company Act of 1935, in room 
1304, House Office Building. 

COMMITTEE ON THE CENSUS 


The Committee on the Census will hold 
hearings on H. R. 4781 on Thursday 
morning, February 7, at 10 o’clock, in 
room 1012. ‘ 


THE COMMITTEE ON THE MERCHANT MARINE 
AND FISHERIES 


The Committee on the Merchant Ma- 
rine and F‘sheries will hold open hear- 
ings Thursday, February 7, and Friday, 
February 8, at 10:30 a. m. on the bills 
H. R. 2346, H. R. 2180, H. R. 2449, and 
H. R. 3500. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 


1034. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting estimates 
of appropriation amounting to $1,144,000 and 
an increase in a limitation for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for the fiscal year 1947, 
in the form of amendments to the Budget 
for said fiscal year (H. Doc. No. 452); to 
the Committee on Appropriations and or- 
dered to be printed. 

1035. A letter from the Administrator, Sur- 
plus Property Administration, transmitting 
a report on shipyards and facilities; to the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Execu- 
tive Departments. 

1036. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill to reenact and amend the organic act 
of the United States Geological Survey by 
incorporating therein substantive provisions 
confirming the exercise of long-continued 
duties and functions and by redefining their 
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geographic scope; to the Committee on Mines 
and Mining 


1037. A letter from the Attorney Genera) 
transmitting a report showing ‘th ; 


propriation “Compensation of special at- 
torneys, etc., Department of Justice”; to the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Execy 
tive Departments. 

1038. A letter from the Secretary of State 
transmitting a draft of a proposed bill to 
amend section 540 of title 10 and section 44) 
(a) of title 34 of the United States Code 
providing for the detail of United States 
military and naval missions to foreign goy. 
ernments; to the ‘Committee on 
Affairs. : 

1039. A letter from the Administrator 
Federal Works Agency, transmitting the sixth 
annual report of the Federal Works Agency 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1945; to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By). Mr. BUNKER: 

H.R. 5377. A bill to provide for permanent 
preservation as historic relics of the silver 
service, ship’s bell, and name plate from the 
battleship U. 8. S. Nevada; to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. DE LACY: 

H. R. 5378. A bill to authorize the disposal 
agencies under the Surplus Property Act of 
1944 to lend or donate surplus camping 
equipment to the Boy Scouts of America and 
other organizations; to the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Departments. 

By Mr. GIBSON: 

H. R. 5379. A bill to amend section 800 (b) 
of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 
1944; to the Committee on World War Vet- 
erans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. KEOGH: 

H. R. 5380. A bill to provide for the con- 
ferring of. the degree of bachelor of science 
upon graduates of the United States Mer- 
chant Marine Academy; to the Committee 
on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 

By Mr. MERROW: 

H.R. 5381. A bill to provide Members of 
the House of Representatives, Delegates, and 
Resident Commissioners in Congress with 
additional copies of the daily edition of the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorRD; to the Committee on 
Printing. 

By Mr. PETERSON of Florida: 

H. R. 5382. A bill to establish and maintain 
in the General Land Office a record of title 
to all lands held by the Federal Government; 
to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. BARRY: 

H. R. 5383. A bill authorizing the construc- 
tion of a new hospital and diagnostic center 
in the county of Queens, city and State of 
New York; to the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr.. CAMPBELL: 

H. R. 5384. A bill granting the consent of 
Congress to the Commonwealth of Pennsy!- 
vania to construct, maintain, and operate a 
free highway bridge across the Mononga- 
hela River, at a point between the boroughs 
of Elizabeth, in Elizabeth Township, and 
West Elizabeth, in Jefferson Township, in 
the county of Allegheny, and in the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 5385. A bill granting the consent of 
Congress to the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania to construct, maintain, and operate & 
free highway bridge across the Monongahela 
River, at a point between the boroughs of 
Belle Vernon, in Washingtcn Township, Fay- 
ette County, and Speers, in Fallowfield Town- 
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Washington County, and in the.Com- 
aD Malt of Pennsylvania; to the Commit- 
tee on In erstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. CORBETT: 

H.R. 5386. A bill to provide for the con- 
struction of a bridge across the Monongahela 
River; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 5387. A bill to provide for the con- 
struction of a bridge across the Monongahela 
River; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma: 

H.R. 5388. A bill authorizing the transpor- 
tation of the wives and children of enlisted 
men of the Army or the Army of the United 
States of all grades to the stations without 
the continental limits of the United States 
of their husbands; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. , ; 

By Mr. WOLCOTT: 

H.R. 5389. A bill to amend the National 
Housing Act by adding thereto a new title 
to provide for a housing expediter and to 
define his powers, providing for the alloca- 
tion of building materials for the construc- 
tion of homes, providing for preference to 
veterans of World War II in the purchase or 
rental of housing accommodations, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency 

By Mr. MERROW: 

H. Res, 507. Resolution to amend clause 4 
of rule XXVII. of. the Rules of the House; to 
the Committee on Rules, 

By Mr. JARMAN: 

H. Res. 508. Resolution authorizing the 
printing as a public document of a revised 
edition of House Document No, 228, Seventy- 
ninth Congress. first session, entitled “Our 


America) Governinent: What Is It? How 
Does It Function?”;.to the Committee on 
Printing. 





MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of California. memorializ- 
ing the President and the Congress of the 
United States and certain Federal govern- 
mental departments to take steps to alleviate 
the shortage of buildings and office space in 
California cities for veterans of World War II 
engaged in business and professions; to the 
Committee on World War Veterans’ Legisla- 
on, 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of South Carolina, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States to disc tinue the practice of the Fair 
Employment Practice Commission; to the 
Committee on Labor. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Kentucky, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to establish a floor price for tobacco; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BUCK: 

H. R. 5390. A bill to suspend deportation 
of Domenico Marrozzo and record his admis- 
sion for permanent residence; to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. CASE of New Jersey: 

H. R. 5391. A bill for the relief of Ann 
Maureen Bell; to the Committee on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. DIRKSEN (by request) : 

H. R. 5392. A bill for the relief of Bruno 
Benedetto Zevi; to the Committee on Im- 
migration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. HAVENNER: 

H. R. 6398. A bill for the relief of Earl F. 

Hetntzy; to the Committee on Claims. 
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By Mr. IZAC: 

H. R. 5394. A bill for the relief of San 
Diego Gas & Electric Co.; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

H. R. 5395. A bill for the relief of Leonard 
C. Clark and Elizabeth Clark; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

H. R. 5396. A bill for the relief of Carl L. 
Rosso and Josephine A. Rosso; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

H. R. 5397. A bill for the relief of Nels L. 
Olson; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MALONEY: 

H. R. 5398. A. bill for the relief of Walter 
J. Barnes Electric Co. and Maritime Electric 
Co., Inc.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts: 

H. R. 5399. A bill for the relief of Sarkis 
Mugrdichian; to the Committee on Claims. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


1522. By Mr. CASE of South Dakota: Peti- 
tion of Mrs. G. S. Gunderson, president, 
Lutheran Ladies Aid, Baltic, 8. Dak., and 41 
other signers, urging enactment of legisla- 
tion to prohibit advertising of alcoholic bev- 
erages by radio and interstate transmission 
of periodicals containing alcoholic-beverage 
advertisements; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. - 

1523. Also, petition of Mrs. Olaf Brende, 


of Garretson, S. Dak., and 20 other signers, ° 


urging enactment of legislation to prohibit 
advertising of alcoholic beverages by radio 
or interstate transmission of periodicals con- 
taining alcoholic-beverage advertisements; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1524. By Mr. SHORT: Petition of Charlie 
Chastain and other citizens of Stone County, 
Mo., urging the passage of the Poage bill or 
H. R. 1742; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

1525. Also, petition of J. B. Manka and 
other citizens of Lawrence County, Mo., urg- 
ing the passage of the H. R. 1742 or the Poage 
bill; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

1526. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
Minnesota District of the Evangelical Luth- 
eran Synod, petitioning consideration of 
their resolution with reference to the Presi- 
dent and Congress of the United States to 
take the necessary steps so that the services 
of UNRRA be extended to include all the 
néedy people in the occupied territories; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1527. Also, petition of the board of direc- 
tors, the Texas Cotton Association, petition- 
ing consideration of their resolution with 
reference to the pending loan to Great 
Britain; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

1528 Also, petition of the Fifty-fourth 
Assembly District Democratic Club, petition- 
ing consideration of their resolution with 
reference to Congress continuing price con- 
trol for a period not less than 2 years; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 


SENATE 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 6, 1946 


(Legislative day of Friday, January 18, 
1946) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Almighty God, with whom there is no 
shadow that is caused by turning, con- 
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scious that in the rough and rushing 
world there is upon us constantly the 
hot breath of malice and envy, of evil 
tempers and thoughts, in this quiet 
moment of devotion, breathe on_ us, 
breath of God, fanning to flame our 
smoldering faith that the dross which 
weights the wings of our spirits may be 
consumed. 

As those into whose unworthy hands 
has been placed the crying needs of 
stricken humanity, may the thoughts of 
our minds and the sympathies of our 
hearts, the words of our lips, and the 
decisions of our deliberations be accept- 
able in Thy sight, O Lord, our strength 
and our Redeemer. Amen. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one 
of his secretaries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the Housé 
had passed without amendment the fol- 
lowing bills of the Senate: 


S. 480. An act to authorize the sale of the 
aliotment of Henry Keiser on the Crow In- 
dian Reservation, Mont.; 

8.815. An act for the relief of Ogden & 
Dougherty, and for other purposes; 

S.831. An act for the relief of James Alves 
Saucier; 

8.845. An act for the relief of Mabel 
Fowler; 

S.905. An act for the relief of Harold E. 
Bullock; 

8.991. An act for the relief of Mr. 
Mrs. Marion M. Hill; 

S.1977. An act for the relief of Oscar 8S. 
Reed; 

8.1081. An 
Ali; 

S. 1142. An act for the relief of Florence 
Barrows; 

8.1158. An 
Bros. Co.; 

S.1231. An act for the relief of Paul E. 
Tacy: 

S. 1294. An act for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs Allan F. Walker; 

8.1296. An act for the relief of John A. 
Hatcher; 

S. 1323. An act for the relief of the estate 
of William Carl Jones; 

S$. 1338. An act for the relief of the legal 
guardian of Wayne Edward Wilson, a minor; 

S. 1360 An act to compensate Benali El 
Oukili Boucheta, an inhabitant of French 
Morocco, for the wrongful death of his son 
Mohamed Ben Boucheta Ben Ali El Oukili, 
nea; Marnia, Algeria, on September 30, 1944; 

8.1361. An act to compensate Clement 
Euziere, an inhabitant of French Morocco, 
for personal injuries caused by a naval ve- 
hicle near Oran, Algeria, on September 21, 
1943; 

8.1448. An act for the relief of William 
Wilson Wurster; and 

S. 1590. An act to authorize the President 
to appoint Graves Blanchard Erskine, major 
general, United States Marine Corps, to the 
office of Retraining and Reemployment Ad- 
ministrator, without affecting his service 
status and perquisites. 


and 


act for the relief of Aftab 


act for the relief of Winter 


The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills of 
the Senate, severally with an amend- 
ment in which it requested the concur- 
rence of the Senate: 

§.314. An act for the relief of Sigurdur 
Jonsson and Thorolina Thordardottir; 
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8.1101. An act for the relief of the estate 
of Manuel Rose Lima; 

8.1129. An act for the relief of Willie H. 
Johnson; and 

S. 1480. An act for the relief of Charles R. 
Hooper. 


The message further announced that 
the House had passed the following bills 
and joint resolution, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate: 


H. R. 262. An act for the relief of Robert M. 
Wikle; 

H.R.804. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Trixie Minnie Twigg: 

H.R. 841. An act for the relief of Lander H. 
Willis; 

H.R.1037. An act to confer jurisdiction 
upon the United States District Court, South- 
ern District of Florida; 

H. R. 1217. An act for the relief of Hutchin- 
son’s Boat Works, Inc., and others; 

H.R. 1238. An act for the relief of Father 
Peter B. Duffee; 

H. R. 1264. An act for the relief of Lt. Col. 
John P. Maher, Field Artillery Reserve, Army 
of the United States; 

H.R. 1399. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Lucy Palmisano and the legal guardian of 
Anthony Palmisano, Jr.; 

H.R. 1616. An act to grant an honorable 
discharge from the military service of the 
United States to William Rosenberg; 

H.R.1721. An act for the relief of Eli L. 
Scott; 

H.R.1782. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Marie A. Shedd, Mrs. Maude C, Denney, and 
Mrs. Mabel Glenn Gray; 

H.R. 1788. An act for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Conrad Newman; 

H.R. 1950. An act for the relief of Harry 
Cohen; 

H.R. 1980. An act for the relief of Maj. Ed- 
ward A. Zaj; 

H.R. 2011. An act for the relief of the es- 
tate of J. Earl Evans; 

H.R. 2167. An act for the relief of Orvis 
Welch; 

H. R. 2244. An act for the relief of Edward 
W. Thurber; 

H. R. 2246. An act for the relief of the es- 
tate of Michael O. Mello, and Christian O. 
Mello; 

H. R. 2415. An act for the relief of Joseph 
Tarantola and Ida Tarantola; 

H. R. 2480. An act for the relief of Wesley 
A. Mangeisdortf; 

H. R. 2528. An act for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. James Sherry; 


H.R. 2956. An act for the relief of Therese 
R. Cohen; 

H.R. 3003. An act for the relief of Mary G. 
Paul; 

H:R.3050. An act for the relief of David 
Siskind; 

H.R. 3121. An act for the relief of Elizabeth 


M. Simmons and Robert H. Simmons; 

H.R. 3126. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Jean Taube Weller; 

H.R.3127. An act for the relief of Harry 
F. Vinton, Jr.; 

H.R. 3158. An act for the relief of Leonard 
J. Fox and Milford G. Fox, a partnership, 
doing business as Fox Co.; , 

H.R.3159 An act for the relief of Ernest 
Pedro Ferreira; 

H.R.3177. An act for the relief of James 
J. Barrett, Jr.; 

H.R. 3301. An act for the relief of the legal 
guardian of James Herbert Keith, a minor; 

H. R. 3430. An act for the relief of George 
F. Powell; 

H.R. 3431. An act for the relief of F. W. 
Burton; 

H. R. 3543. An act for the relief of the legal 
guardian of James Thompson, a minor; 

H. R. 3573. An act for the relief of George 
Pathy; 

H.R. 3590. An act for the relief of Charles 
Brown, legal guardian of Lula Mae Brown; 
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Charity Hospital of New Orleans, La.; 
Dr. Edward H. Maurer; 

H.R. 3670. An act for the relief of the 
estate of Venancio Liacuna and others; 

H.R. 3828. An act for the relief of James 
R. Vaughan; 

H. R. 4027. An act authorizing sale of the 
allotment of LeRoy Milliken on the Crow 
Indian Reservation, Mont.; 

H.R. 4034. An act authorizing the issu- 
ance of a patent in fee to Alice Yarlott 
Othermedicine; 

H.R. 4035. An act authorizing the issu- 
ance of a patent in fee to Wilbert Keiser; 

H.R. 4054. An act for the relief of H. A. 
Edd; 

H.R. 4176. An act for the relief of the es- 
tate of Earle R. Woodfall, Jr., deceased; 

H. R. 4253. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Beatrice Brisbi~, and the legal guardians of 
Wynona Gene Brisbin, Nelda Elaine Bris- 
bin, Gwendoline Louise Brisbin, and Jacque- 
line Nadine Brisbin, minors; 

H.R. ‘335. An act for the relief of the 
Morgan Creamery Co.; 

H.R. 4797. An act to confer jurisdiction 
upon the United States District Court for 
the Eastern District of Virginia to determine 
the claim of Lewis E. Magwood; 

H.R. 4957. An act for the relief of Herman 
Gelb; 

H.R. 5010. An act for 
May Holland; 

H.R. 5258. An act granting a renewal of 
patent No. 113,244 dated February 7, 1939, 
relating to the flag of the Church of God; 
and 

H. J. Res. 243. Joint resolution tendering 
the thanks of Congress to General of the 
Army George C. Marshall and the members 
of the Army of the United States who have 
fought under his direction during the wars; 
and providing that the President of the 
United States shall cause a medal to be 
struck to be presented to General Marshall 
in the name of the people of the United 
States of America. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolied bills, and they were 
sigued by the President pro tempore: 


S. 102. An act to amend section 2 (b) of 
the act entitled “An act extending the classi- 
fied executive civil service of the United 
States,” approved November 26, 1940, so as 
to provide for counting military service of 
certain employees of the legislative branch 
in determining the eligibility of such em- 
ployees for civil-service status under such 
act; 

S.765. An act concerning the establish- 
ment of meteorological observation stations 
in the Arctic region of the Western Hemi- 
sphere, for the purpose of improving the 
weather-forecasting service within the 
United States and on the civil international 
air-transport routes from the United Siates; 

S. 1467. An act to provide for adjustment 
between the proper appropriations of un- 
paid balances in the pay accounts of naval 
personnel on the last day of each fiscal 
year, and for other purposes; 

S. 1545. An act to amend article 38 of the 
Articles for the Government of the Navy; 

S. 1631. An act to provide for the payment 
on a commuted basis of the costs of trans- 
portation of dependents of certain persons 
entitled to such transportation and for other 
purposes; and 

H.R.1085. An act for the relief of the 
estate of Edwin Perry Ashcraft. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. RUSSELL. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
clerk will call the roll. 


and 


the relief of Mrs. 


The 
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The Chief Clerk called the roll, ana the 
following Senators answered 


to their 

names: 
Aiken Gurney Murray 
Austin Hart O'Daniel 
Bailey Hatch Overton 
Ball Hawkes Pepper 
Bankhead Hayden Radcliffe 
Barkley Hickenlooper Reed 
Bilbo Hill Revercomb 
Brewster Hoey Robertson 
Briggs Huffman Russell 
Buck Johnson, Colo. Saltonstal) 
Bushfield Johnston, 8.C. Shipstead 
Butler Kilgore Smith 

Knowland Stanfil) 
Capehart La Pollette Stewart 
Capper Langer Taft 
Carville Lucas Taylor 
Chavez McCarran Thomas, Okla 
Cordon McClellan Thomas, Utah 
Donnell McFarland Tobey 
Downey McKellar Tunnel! 
¥astiand McMahon Tydings 
Eliender Magnuson Walsh 
Ferguson Maybank Wheeler 
Pulbright Mead Wherry 
George Millikin White 
Gerry Mitchell Wiley 
Gossett Moore Willis 
Green Morse Wilson 
Guffey Murdock Young 


Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Virginia (Mr. Giass] and the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Wacner] 
are absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. Ay- 
DREWS], the Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Myers], and the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. O’MAHoNEy] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. Con- 
NALLY] is absent on official business as a 
representative of the United States at- 
tending the first session of the Genera! 
Assembly of the United Nations, now 
being held in London. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG] is absent on 
official business as a representative of the 
United States attending the first session 
of the General Assembly of the United 
Nations, now being held in London. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Bripces] and the Senator from Illi- 


nois [Mr. Brooxs] are _ necessarily 
absent. 
The PRESIDENT pro _ tempore. 


Eighty-seven Senators having answered 
to their names, a quorum is present. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


By unanimous consent, the following 
routine business was transacted: 


TREATIES WITH GREAT BRITAIN AND 
NORTHERN IRELAND RELATING TO 
DOUBLE TAXATION—RECOMMITTAL 


As in executive session, 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, I ask unanimous consent that 
Executive D, a convention between the 
United States of America and the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, for the avoidance of double tax- 
ation and the prevention of fisca] evasion 
with respect to taxes on income, signed 
at Washington on April 16, 1945, and 
Executive E, a convention between the 
United States of America and the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, for the avoidance of double tax- 
ation and the prevention of fiscal evasion 
with respect to taxes on the estates of de- 
ceased persons, signed at Washington on 
April 16, 1945, be.taken from the calen- 
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dar and recommitted to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations for further hearing. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 
PETITIONS 


Petitions, etc. were presented and 
referred as indicated: 
By Mr. DOWNEY: 
A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
state of California; to the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads: 


“Assembly Joint Resolution 7 


“Joint resolution relative to memorializing 
Congress to provide a wage readjustment 
for postal service employees 


“whereas by action of Congress, effective 
July 1, 1945, employees of the United States 
postal service were granted permanent wage 
readjustments for the first time in 20 years; 
and 
7 “Whereas with their return now to a 40- 
hour week and no overtime the net or take- 
home pay of such employees is actually less 
than it was before the 1945 increases were 
made, rendering inadequate the benefits thus 
conferred; and 

“Whereas the great army of postal em- 
ployees represents a highly loyal and efficient 
group of public servants, recognized for their 
continuous devotion to duty and their out- 
standing performance in wartime: . Now, 
therefore, be: it 

“Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of 
the State of California (jointly), That the 
Legislature of California hereby endorses and 
respectfully memorializes Congress to provide 
a wage readjustment for postal-service em- 
ployees commensurate with their heavy 
duties and adequate for their present needs; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That the chief clerk of the as- 
sembiy is directed to transmit copies of this 
resolution to the President of the United 
States, the President pro tempore of the 
Senate of the United States, the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, to each Sen- 
ator and Representative from California in 
the Congress of the United States, and to the 
Postmaster General of the United States.” 

Three resolutions of the Legislature of the 
State of California; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency: 


“Assembly Joint Resolution 5 


“Joint resolution relative to the modifica- 
tion of the application of price controls 
to retailers in the sale of lumber 


“Whereas the end of the war has increased 
the use of lumber in California, particularly 
by the farmer and small businessman, and 
& great many of the purchases of lumber 
are made at small lumberyards in smal] towns 
and in rural areas; and 

“Whereas the operator of a lumberyard 
is governed by regulation 26, issued by the 
Office of Price Administration, in the pur- 
chase of Douglas fir and other west coast 
lumber from a mill or stock yard, but Reg- 
ulation 26 does not apply to the sale of 
lumber from a distribution yard, more com- 
monly known as a retailer’s lumberyard, ana 
the retailer is thereby permitted to charge 
to the consumer a higher price than is 
allowed by regulation 26; and 

“Whereas regulation 26 defines a pur- 
chase, which is subject to the provisions 
of said regulation, as the purchase of Jum- 
ber shipped from a mill and it reaches the 
purchaser without ever becoming an integral 
part of the stock of a distribution yard; and 

“Whereas the present definition works an 
undue hardship upon the operator of a small 
retail lumberyard, because frequently he 
receives orders for ;rumber which his stock 
is insufficient to fill and he must order the 
required amount from a mill, and that 
lumber is delivered to the consumer without 
it becoming a part of the retailer's stock of 
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lumber, and consequently the retailer can 
only charge the consumer the maximum price 
set forth in regulation 26, because the sale 
is in effect made to the conrumer, but the 
mill, of course, would require the retailer 
to pay the maximum price provided by the 
regulation, and as a result the retailer has 
no margin of profit; and 

“Whereas the Federal and State Govern- 
ments have indicated their willingness to 
assist the small business enterprises but 
this intention cannot be reconciled with a 
policy of refusing to permit any margin of 
profit to a group of retailers in an important 
industry: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of 
the State of California, jointly, That the 
Office of Price Administration is requested 
to redefine the ‘purchase of wmber from a 
mill,’ so that a smali retailer of 'umber will 
not be discriminated against, and that he he 
assisted in making a reasonable profit; and 
be it furth-r 

“Resolved, That the secretary of the senate 
is hereby directed to send copies of this reso- 
lution to the President and Congress of the 
United States, the Director of the Office of 
Price Administration, and each of the Sena- 
tors and Congressmen from California in the 
Congress of the United States.” 


“Assembly Joint Resolution 4 


“Joint resolution relative to memoralizing 
Congress to.allocate housing appropria- 
tions upon the basis of need and of present 
population 


“Whereas wide diversity of conditions 
exists throughout the Nation with reference 
to housing needs, the problem being par- 
ticularly acute in some areas and less critical 
in others; and 

“Whereas while shortage of materials and 
wartime building restrictions have taken 
Nation-wide toll on the housing situation, 
the effects have been felt with greatest 
severity ‘n industrial centers, to which large 
numbers of persons have migrated under 
impetus of war and many of whom have 
indicated their intention to remain; and 

“Whereas Federal legislation, in aid of the 
Nation’s housing shortage, and the appro- 
priations.made thereunder, will meet more 
equitably the varying needs and contribute 
more effectively to their general alleviation 
if the foregoing factors are considered: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of 
the State of California, jointly, That Con- 
gress is respectfully memoralized, in enact- 
ing legislation with reference to housing, to 
allocate the appropriations made thereunder, 
primarily upon the basis of.the needs of 
each area and, secondly, upon the basis of 
population, using, for the latter. present 
figures rather than those of the 1940 Federal 
census; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the chief clerk of the 
assembly is directed to transmit copies of 
this resolution to the President of the United 
States, the President pro tempore of the 
Senate of the United States, the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, and to each 
Senator and Representative from California 
in the Congress of the United States.” 


“House Resolution 55 

“Resolution memorializing the Congress 

and certain Federal governmental depart- 

ments to take steps to alleviate the short- 

age of buildings and office space in Cali- 

fornia cities for veterans of World War II 

engaged in business and professions 

“Whereas it has been reported that numer- 
ous veterans of World War II returning to 
the San Francisco, Los Angeles, San Diego, 
Alameda, Long Beach, Oakland, and other 
California cities to engage in business and 
professions have been unable to secure proper 
office or building space; and 
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“Whereas it has been reported that various 
Federal governmental departments and 
agencies are occupying unnecessary building 
space in the area, and that when building 
space does become available it is not, in many 
instances being turned over to veterans ap- 
plying therefor on an equal or equitable 
basis: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Assembly of the State 
of California does hereby memorialize the 
Congress of the United States of America to 
take such steps as it may deem proper to 
have Federal governmental departments and 
agencies vacate any building and office space 
in the San Francisco, Los Angeles, San Diego, 
Alameda, Long Beach, Oakland, and other 
California cities as may be in excess of their 
minimum requirements therefor; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That during the interim be- 
tween the time of vacating of such premises 
by such departments and agencies and the 
time of final release thereof by the Federal 
Government, it is urged that consideration 
be given by the proper disposal officers of 
the Federal Government to the making of 
interim short term subleases to veterans of 
World War II returning to engage in busi- 
ness and professions, granting priority to 
such veterans under section 16 of the*Surplus 
Property Act of 1944; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
shall be sent to each Senator and Representa- 
tive from California; to the Honorable Leslie 
L. Biffle, Secretary of the United States Sen- 
ate; to the Honorable South Trimble, Secre- 
tary of the House of Representatives; the 
Honorable Robert Porter Patterson, Secretary 
of War; the Honorable James V. Forrestal, 
Secretary of the Navy: the Honorable W. 
Stuart Symington, Surplus Property Ad- 
ministrator, Hon. Charles B. Henderson, Act- 
ing Federal Loan Administrator: and Maj. 
Gen. Donald H. Connolly. Army-Navy Liqui- 
dation Deputy Commissioner.” 


TITLES TO LANDS BENEATH TIDEWATERS 
AND NAVIGABLE WATERS 


Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to present for appro- 
priate reference and to have printed in 
the Recorp a resolution adopted by the 
Board of Harbor Commissioners of the 
city of Long Beach, Calif., favoring the 
enactment of legislation to quiet the 
titles of the respective States and others 
to lands beneath tideWaters and lands 
beneath navigable waters within the 
boundaries of such States and to prevent 
further clouding of such titles. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was received, referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, and ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Resolution HD-275 
Resolution of the Board of Harbor Commis- 

sioners of the City of Long Beach petition- 
ing the Senate of the United States to act 
favorably upon House Joint Resolution 225, 
adopted by the House of Representatives, 
or Senate Joint Resolution 48, both pend- 
ing before its Committee on the Judiciary, 
or some similar resolution quitclaiming to 
the States and their grantees any pretend- 
ed claim of the United States to tide and 
submerged lands within the boundaries of 
the respective States 

Whereas the Supreme Court of the United 
States, in more than 50 decisions rendered 
over a period of more than 100 years, has de- 
termined that it is the settled law that the 
States and their grantees, and not the Fed- 
eral Government, are the owners of the tide 
and submerged and reclaimed tide and sub- 
merged lands within their respective boun- 
daries; and 

Whereas since approximately 1937, and 
more -particularly in the recent 6 months, 
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certain Federal officials, in a purported ef- 
fort to expropriate the petroleum deposits 
belonging to the State of California and ly- 
ing within the tide and submerged lands 
along its coast, have maintained a continu- 
ing attack on the title of the State to these 
lands and have caused to be instituted an 
original proceeding in the Supreme Court of 
the United States against the State of Cali- 
fornia, wherein it is sought to quiet the title 
of the United States to such lands belonging 
to the State of California, thereby placing 
in jeopardy the title to all port facilities, 
highways, parks, recreational, and other im- 
provements of immeasurable value that have 
been placed upon such lands by the State of 
Caifornia and all States and their grantees; 
and 

Whereas under certain acts of the Legis- 
lature of the State of California, as respec- 
tively set forth in Statutes of California, 
1911, page 1304, Statutes of California, 1925, 
page 235, and Statutes of California, 1935, 
page 974, the State of California did grant 
to said city of Long Beach and to its suc- 
cessors all the right, title, and interest of 
the State of California held by said State by 
virtue of its sovereignty in and to all the 
tidelands and submerged lands, whether filed 
or unfiled, within the boundaries of said 
city and situated below the line of mean 
high tide of the Pacific Ocean, or any bay 
or harbor within said boundaries, to be for- 
ever held by said city in trust for harbor, 
recreation, park and highway uses and pur- 
poses, as therein set forth; and 

Whereas water frontage of the city of Long 
Beach bordering the Pacific Ocean consists 
of 8.11 miles, and the submerged lands within 
said city limits consist of 12,440 acres, of 
which 345 acres have been reclaimed at the 
expense of said city, upon which 10,617 lineal 
feet of dock and pier installations have been 
constructed, providing 20 berths, and upon 
which 55,900 feet of railroad trackage has 
been installed by the city; storage space for 
the accommodation of commerce has thereon 
been constructed in a total amount of 7,780,- 
000 square feet; and 

Whereas the total tonnage of cargo han- 
died during the 12-month period ending De- 
cember 31, i945, over municipal docks of the 
city constructed upon said reclaimed tide 
and submerged lands, including imports and 
exports, amounted to the sum of 1,672,568 
tons, and said city received during said 12- 
month period revenues for the use of said 
harbor facilities im the amount of $960,- 
364.62; and 

Whereas it is believed to be self-evident 
that another judicial affirmation by the Su- 
preme Court of the title of the States and 
their grantees in and to said lands will not 
put an end to such attacks upon their title 
as aforesaid: 

Now, therefore, the Board of Harbor Com- 
missioners of the City of Long Beach resolves 
as follows: 

SECTION 1. That the city of Long Beach, by 
and through the board of harbor commis- 
sioners of said city, does hereby petition the 
Senate of the United States to act favorably 
upon House Joint Resolution 225, adopted 
by the House of Representatives, or Senate 
Joint Resolution 48, both pending before its 
Committee on the Judiciary, or some similar 
resolu ‘ion quitclaiming to the States and 
their grantees any pretended claim of the 
United States to tide and submerged lands 
within the boundaries of the respective 
States, to the end that by legislative decla- 
ration said issue of title shall be set at rest. 

Src. 2. That the city attorney be and he is 
hereby authorized and directed to transmit 
a certified copy of this resolution to the 
President of the United States, to the mem- 
bers of the Committee on the Judiciary of 
the United States Senate, and to the United 
States Senators from California. 

Sec. 3. The secretary of the board shall cer- 
tify to the of this resolution by the 
board of harbor commissioners of the city of 
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Long Beach, and it shall thereupon: take 
effect. 


Sec. 4. The secretary of the board shall 
cause this resolution to be published once 
in the Long Beach Independent, the official 
newspaper of the city of Long Beach. 


(Mr. DOWNEY also presented a resolution 
adopted by the City Council of the City of 
Los Angeles, Calif., identical with the fore- 
going, which was referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary.) 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to be absent from 
the sessions of the Senate during the next 
week or 10 days on business in my State. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, leave is granted. 


PEACETIME MILITARY CONSCRIPTION 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to present for appro- 
priate reference and to have printed in 
the Recorp a letter I have received from 
M. 8S. Bennett, a leading citizen of Min- 
neapolis, Kans., expressing the opposi- 
tion of himself and his family to peace- 
time military conscription. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was received, referred to the Committee 
on Military Affairs, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

MINNEAPOLIS, KANs., December 27, 1945. 
The Honorable ARTHUR CAPPER, 
Topeka, Kans. 

Our Dear SENnatToR: We write to let you 
know our entire family stand absolutely op- 
posed to conscription for military training, 
or any compulsory peacetime training. We 
trust you will vote against the bill and use 
all your influence to defeat its passage. 

Our son, who was discharged in October, 
says all the boys he heard express them- 
selves were against such a law in our democ- 
racy, and say, “Did we fight for freedom, or a 
dictatorship?” Can we let them down? 
You represent us and we are depending on 
your faithfulness. 

Thank you. 

THE M. S. BENNETT FAMILY. 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA—THIRTY- 
SIXTH ANNIVERSARY 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, the Boy 
Scouts of America, one of the great 
youth-serving agencies of this country, 
are today observing the thirty-sixth an- 
niversary of that organization. The an- 
niversary theme is “Scouts of the 
world—Building together.” President 
Truman has emphasized the importance 
of this theme in his message to all Scouts 
when he said: 

Keep on “building together” in this the 
thirty-seventh year of the Scout Movement 
in America and all the years to come. 


Boy Scouts are organized in practi- 
cally all the freedom-loving countries of 
the world. They are dedicated to ideals 
of friendliness, mutual good will and re- 
spect for the convictions of their fellow 
men. These millions of Boy Scouts can, 
when they have grown to manhood, be 
a powerful factor in helping the cause of 
world peace. 

In our country we have nearly 2,000,- 
000 Boy Scouts. If each of us will share 
in giving them leadership and support, 
we can greatly extend the opportunities 
of all boys to become members of this 
character-building organization. Boy 
Scouts have proved the value of their 
Scout training. They have proved it on 
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the field of honor during the war. They 
have proved it by their zeal on the home 
front in many capacities. 

What America needs and what the 
world needs is more Boy Scouts. I hope 
that all of us will have a part in ex. 
tending the movement in the year ahead. 


THE LUMBER SHORTAGE 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, | 
ask unanimous consent to present anq 
to have printed in the Recorp at this 
point as a part of my remarks a letter 
from the Southern California Retajj 
Lumber Association dealing with the 
critical lumber situation with which the 
country is now faced, and a letter from 
Mr. James J. Sloan, Jr. Mr. Sloan is 
at present a member of the armed forces 
of the United States, and expects to be 
discharged within a short time. He is 
greatly concerned about the prospects of 
homes being afforded so that he and 
other veterans may find roofs over their 
heads during the ensuing months as they 
are discharged from the service. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orD, as follows: 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA RETAIL 
LUMBER ASSOCIATION, 
Los Angeles, Calif., January 28, 1946. 
Hon. Wiut1am F. KNOWLAND, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: This association was motivated 
to send a telegram of protest to the OPA 
respecting a new order it now has in project 
which would, if issued, work to the discrimi- 
nation of lumber consumers in California. 

We are enclosing a copy of our bulletin of 
January 25, a new. release, and oui telegram 
of protest to OPA respecting the new order, 
which we thought you would be interested 
in having. 

There is an acute housing shortage in Cali- 
fornia. This shortage is particularly trying 
for returning veterans who are looking for a 
home. 

The most important factor to the housing 
shortage is the lack of lumber in the area. 
That situation is daily growing worse. The 
reasons fof this are: . 

1. Production of lumber was short of de- 
mand during the war and that situation has 
grown progressively worse since the war, due 
in large part to: 

(a) The strike at the mills in the Pacific 
Northwest, which lasted for 10 weeks, with- 
out Government intervention; 

(b) The strike in the California redwood 
mills now in progress: 

(c) The recent seasonal shut-down in 
mills in the Pacific Northwest, that lasted for 
nearly 30 days due to bad weather, floods, 
and holidays; 

(a) Exportation of lumber to foreign 
countries; 

(e) Unrealistic price controls, which has 
retarded, and is now retarding, the produc- 
tion of boards, dimension, small timbers, 
flooring, ceiling, siding, running and stand- 
ing trim, etc., which are critically short in 
this market and urgently needed to build 
homes. 

2. The retail lumber dealers’ inventories in 
the area are now at an all-time low. This 
condition is the result of the following: 

(a) During the war their inventories went 
down to about 15 percent of normal, due 
principally to the heavy war demand on local 
stocks and inventory controls; 

(b) Following the cease firing order, re- 
conversion of war plants was given Govern- 
ment encouragement in order to give jobs to 
discharged war workers and returning vet- 
erans, ‘That further drained the 
dealers’ inventories, which they have been 
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le to replenish, and today’s inventories 
perp titi to be from about 90 to 95 per- 
cent short of normal. Further, present in- 
yentories include items of lumber which are 
not suitable for home construction, conse- 
quently several thousand units now in project 
in the area must await suitable materials 
before they can be completed. 

Because of the conditions above outlined 
we urge you to use your good office to prevail 
+yon OPA not to issue the order described in 
the attachments, because that order would 
be discriminatory to the users of lumber in. 
California, and such action op the part of 
OPA would retard arid not help to solve the 
nousing shortage in the area. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Orriz W. HAMILTON, 
Secretary-Manager. 


NonrHripce, CaLir., January 29, 1946. 
Senator WmL1aM F. KNOWLAND, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washingion, D.C. 

Dear Sir: It is imperative, for the welfare 
of the people of California, that the lumber 
shortage be overcome immediately. 

Since the war has ended it is no longer 
required that vast quantities of lumber be 
shipped to the Army and Navy abroad. The 
lumber thus taken by them can now be 
diverted to the building of homes in this 
country. 

If the British need lumber, let them get it 
from Canada, where there are vast forests 
of it. We need ours here, in California. I 
will be out of the Navy in 2 months and want 
to start building my house, which I have 
waited over 5 years for now, and desperately 
need, as my wife is having to live in a little 
made-over shack. 

Please use your influence to stop the 
exporting of lumber. 

Yours truly, 





JaMes J. SLOAN, Jr. 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
hold in my hand a recent release from 
the Civilian Production Administration 
in which it is stated that the Adminis- 
tration has authorized the exportation 
of 225,000,000 board feet of lumber from 
the United States during the first quar- 
ter of 1946. At that rate, during the 
four quarters of the year more than 
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1,000,000,000 feet of lumber will be ex- 
ported from the United States during a 
time when a critical housing shortage 
exists from one end of the country to 
the other. The difficult situation fac- 
ing those who are interested in building 
homes is aggravated by the fact that for 
exported lumber the Administration has 
permitted to be charged an excess of 
$7.50 per thousand feet over the price 
which the producer can obtain from the 
domestic purchaser. Under those cir- 
cumstances we can hardly blame the 
lumber producer for selling lumber to 
foreign purchasers. I believe that the 
Administration has on its shoulders the 
very serious responsibility of forthwith 
bringing the exportation of lumber to 
an end until we can meet the critical 
housing situation which now exists 
throughout our country. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Unfortunately, I 
was called out of the Chamber and was 
not present when the Senator from 
California was speaking. I am wonder- 
ing if an enormous quantity of lumber is 
now being shipped from the west coast. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Enormous quan- 
tities of lumber are being shipped from 
various sections of the United States. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I am familiar with 
conditions in the southeastern part of 
the United States, but I am not familiar 
with conditions in Caiifornia, Washing- 
ton, and Oregon. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I hope that the 
Senator from South Carolina will join 
with me in making such representations 
as May be necessary to prevent the ship- 
ment of lumber out of this country until 
we can meet the critical housing short- 
age which obtains at home. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Am I correct in un- 
derstanding that the same situation ex- 
ists on the west coast which exists in the 
South Atlantic States and in the East, 
namely, that enormous quantities of 
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lumber are being shipped from those 
localities? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I thank the Senator. 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


Mr. TYDINGS, from the Committee on 
Territories and Insular Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 1109) to restore 
to the Territory of Hawaii certain lands 
designated under section 203, title II, as 
available within the meaning of the Ha- 
waiian. Homes Commission Act of 1920, 
as amended, reported it with an amend- 
ment and submitted a report (No. 924) 
thereon. 


PERSONS EMPLOYED BY COMMITTEES 
WHO ARE NOT FULL-TIME SENATE OR 
COMMITTEE EMPLOYEES 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate reports for the month 
of January 1946, from the chairmen of 
certain committees, in response to Sen- 
ate Resolution 319 (78th Cong.), relative 
to persons employed by committees who 
are not full-time employees of the Sen- 
ate or any committee thereof, which 
were ordered to lie on the table and to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


UniTep States SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON MILITARY AFFAIRS 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON SURPLUS PROPERTY, 
February 4, 1946. 
Hon. KENNETH MCKELLAR, 
President, United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear Mk. PRESIDENT: Pursuant to Senate 
Resolution 318, I am transmitting here- 
with a list of employees of the Surplus Prop- 
erty Subcommittee (S. Res. 129) of the Sen- 
ate Military Affairs who are not full-time 
employees of the Senate. Included with this 
list is the name and address of each such 
employee, the name and address of the 
department paying the salary of such em- 
ployee, and the annual rate of compensation 
for such employee. 
Respectfully yours, 
JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY, 
Chairman, Surplus Property Sub- 
committee. 





Name of individual 


Kurt Borchardt 
Hilda Hamilton 


6007 34th Pl. NW.... 


705 18th St. NW..... 


Address 


Annual 
Name and address of department or organization by whom paid A. -odf 
sation 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, Washington, D. C.........- 7, 240 
i dkdtidhntakeaabaneedndenedtiedpetnaerenansansehnnen 2, 890 





SENATE MILITARY AFFAIRS COMMITTEE, SUBCOMMITTEE ON WAR MOBILIZATION 


Fesrvary 1, 1946. 
To the Senate: 


The above-mentioned committee hereby 
submits the following report showing the 


names of persons employed by the committee 
who are not full-time employees of the Sen- 
ate or of the committee for the month of 
January 1946, in compliance with the terms 


of Senate Resolution 319, agreed to August 
23, 1944: 





Name of individual 


—_—_—— 


1621. T St. NW., 


5327 16th St. N 
1620 Fuller St. N 





Mary Jane Oliveto... 
Franc is C. Rosenberger. 
Herbert Schimmel 


3721 9th St. NW., Washington, D. C 
1919 19th St. NW., Washington, D. C_.. 
LeLoctsheilaiihe 3917 North 5th St., Arlington, Va 
ashington, D. O 
siete 609 Fontaine St., Alexan 
., Washington, D. C_.. 

., Washington, D. C 
500 B St. NE., Washington, D. C 


Address 





wee eww ee eer eee wencee~ 
ee ee 
om eee meee eee nsewesesnen= 


ja, Va 





Office of War Mobilization and Reconstruction, Washington. D. C.| 








Annual 
Name and address of department or organization by whom paid ae 
sation 

Department of Interior, Washington, D. O_..-.._..--.....2...... $2, 980. 00 
Foreign Economic » dministration, Washington, D. C_........... 4, 300. 00 
National Housing Agency, Washington, D. C...... ........-...... 6, 230. 00 
State Department, Washington, D. C_............................ 5, 180. 00 
Department of Interior, Washington, D. C........................ 6, 230. 00 
Office of Price Administration, Washington, D. C_................ 2, 650. 00 
Office of War Mob lization and Reconversion, Washington, D. C- 2, 090. 00 
National Housing Agency, Washington, D. C..........---... ...- 2, 100. 00 
-| Office of Price Administration, Washington, D. C_........... 6, 230. 00 
9, 012. 50 








H. M. KiLcore, Chairman. 
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BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


A bill and joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 

By Mr. WHEELER: 

S.1804. A bill to make permanently ef- 
fective certain provisions of law conferring 
military rank upon members of the Navy 
Nurse Corps and entitling them to pay and 
retirement benefits of commissioned officers; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

(Mr. YOUNG introduced Senate Joint 
Resolution 139, directing the Secretary of 
the Interior to estimate the cost of recon- 
structing Ford’s Theater, which was referred 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, and appears under a separate 
heading.) 


RECONSTRUCTION OF FORD'S THEATER 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to introduce for ap- 
propriate reference a joint resolution 
directing the Secretary of the Interior to 
estimate the cost of reconstructing 
Ford’s Theater. 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution (S. J. Res. 139) directing the 
Secretary of the Interior to estimate the 
cost of reconstructing Ford’s Theater, 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, a visit to 


Washington, is to many an American 
family an experience of a lifetime, long 
planned for, and undertaken with a 
singleness of purpose and a sincerity of 
interest. To visit the Lincoln Memorial, 
the Capitol of the United States, and the 
White House, are great experiences in 
the lives of many of our people. 

To those who love Lincoln, a visit to 
Ford’s Theater is an additional experi- 
ence long anticipated. But in visiting 
Ford’s Theater they feel a distinct disap- 
pointment. They do not see the theater 
at all. On the floor is a thin black line 
outlining the position of the stage where 
the awful tragedy took place. On the 
wall is a single photograph of the stage, 
the box in which Lincoln sat, and the 
scenic setting of that play—the last ever 
presented in Ford’s Theater. 

On the 4th of March 1865, President 
Lineoln was inaugurated for his second 
term. His address, which is enshrined in 
the memorial, was one of the most beau- 
tiful ever delivered by this great man. 
In the midst of a trying ordeal, he sought 
by calmness to inspire his countrymen. 
He asked that they “with malice toward 
none, with charity for all,” go about the 
work of healing the Nation’s wounds and 
restoring a political and social fellow- 
ship throughout the Nation. 

The War Between the States had not 
yet ended. But President Lincoln be- 
came a symbol of a new spirit that was 
manifest in the other great leaders of 
the day. 

On the 9th of April General Lee sur- 
rendered to General Grant at Appomat- 
tox Courthouse. Grant directed that 
the men should keep their horses because 
they would need them for the spring 
plowing. And that great leader of the 
South, General Lee, when urged by some 
of his own officers to carry on in small 


fighting squads, stated, “You must re- 
member we are a Christian people. For 
us as a Christian people there is now but 
one course to pursue. These men must 
go home and plant crops, and we must 
poe to build up our country on a new 

President Lincoln in these times acted 
with sober motives and a kindliness of 
judgment. Then suddenly on the 14th 
of April, 5 days after Lee’s surrender, he 
was struck down. On that evening he 
attended Ford’s Theater with his wife 
and a party of friends. During the 
the course of the play an assassin slipped 
into the President’s box and shot him 
through the-brain. Lincoln fell forward 
in his seat; he was carried to a home di- 
rectly across from the theater and lin- 
gered in an wnconscious state until he 
died the following morning. 

Thus ended the life of one who was 
prudent, farsighted, and _ resolute; 
thoughtful, calm, and just; patient, 
tenderhearted, and great. The manner 
of his death consecrated his memory. 
The American people placed him in his 
tomb, mourning the one who fell when 
he could least be spared, the spirit that 
he had instilled in his countrymen died 
with him. 

Therefore, Mr. President, although 
nearly 81 years have elapsed since that 
tragic event, it is not too late to bring 
back to the American people a vision of 
exactly what occurred. The home in 
which he died, located at 516 Tenth 
Street, is a Lincoln shrine and is intact. 
It is very unfortunate that the theater 
across the street is not also intact. The 
restoration of the stage, the boxes, and 
the scenery in Ford’s Theater is a duty 
which should be carried by us all. It is 
not a question of the cost. Each visitor 
is now charged by the Department of the 
Interior an ad:nission fee. These moneys 
could be applied to the cost of restora- 
tion. I look to the earliest possible res- 
toration of Ford’s Theater. Not just the 
stage, boxes, and scenery but the chair 
in which the immortal Lincoln last sat 
and the fleg that draped his box. 


FAIR EMPLOYMENT PRACTICE ACT— 
AMENDM=INT 


Mr. MORSE submitted an amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute in- 
tended to be proposed by him to the 
bill (S. 101) to prohibit discrimination 
in employment because of race, creed, 
color, national origin, or ancestry, which 
was ordered to lie on the table and to 
be printed. 


PROSPECTIVE LOANS TO CERTAIN 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Mr. LANGER submitted the following 
resolution (S. Res. 226), which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of State is 
requested to transmit to the Senate at the 
earliest possible date detailed information 
as to what countries, other than the United 
Kingdom, have commenced negotiations with 
a view to obtaining loans from the United 
States, together with his recommendations 
concerning the amounts which should be 
loaned to the following countries in the event 
they have requested or hereafter request such 
loans: China, the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, France, Argentina, Australia, the 
Kingdom of Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, the 
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The following bills and joint resoly. 
tion were severally read twice by their 
titles and referred as indicated: 


H. R. 1238. An act for the relief of Father 
Peter B. Duffee; 


John P. Maher, Field Artillery Reserve, Army 
of the United States; 

_H.R. 1399. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Lucy Palmisano and the legal guardian of 
Anthony Palmisano, Jr.; 

H.R.1721. An act for the relief of Eli L. 


H.R.1732. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Marie A. Shedd, Mrs. Maude C. Denney, and 
Mrs. Mabel Glenn Gray; 

H. R. 1788. An act for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Conrad Newman; 

H.R.1950. An act for the relief of Harry 
Cohen; 

H.R. 1980. An act for the relief of Maj. 
Edward A. Zaj; 

H.R.2011. An act for the relief of the 
estate of J. Earl Evans; 

H.R. 2167. Am act for the relief of Arvis 
Welch; 

H. R. 2244. An act for the relief of Edward 
W. Thurber; 

H.R. 2246. An act for the.relief of the 
estate of Michael O. Mello, and Christian 0. 
Mello; 

H.R. 2415. An act for the relief of Joseph 
Tarantola and Ida Tarantola; 

H. R. 2480. An act for the relief of Wesley 
A. Mangelsdorf; 

H. R. 2528. An act for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. James. Sherry; 

H. R. 2956. An act for the relief of Therese 
R. Cohen; 

H. R.3003. An act for the relief of Mary 
G. Paul; é 

H.R. 3050. An act for the relief of David 
Siskind; 

H.R.3121. An act for the relief of Eliza- 
beth M. Simmons and Robert H. Simmons; 

H. R.3126. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Jean Taube Weller; 

H.R.3127. An act for the relief of Harry 
FP. Vinton, Jr.; 

H.R.3158. An act for the relief of Leonard 
J. Fox and Milford G. Fox, a partnership, 
doing business as Fox Co.; 

H.R.3159. An act for the relief of Ernest 
Pedro Ferreira; 

H.R. 3177. An act for the relfef of James 
J. Barrett, Jr.; 

H.R. 3301. An act for the relief of the 
legal guardian of James Herbert Keith, 4 
minor; 

H. R. 3430. An act for the relief of George 
FP. Powell; 

H.R. 3431. An act for the relief of F. W. 
Burton; 
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H.R. 3543. An act for the relief of the 
jegal guardian of James Thompson, a minor; 

H.R. 3590. An act for the relief of Charles 

wn, legal guardian of Lula Mae Brown; 
Gaeaity Hospital of New Orleans, La.; and 
pr. Edward H. Maurer; 

H. R. 3670. An act for the relief of the 
estate of Venancio Llacuna and others; 

H.R. 3828, An act for the relief of James 
R. Vaughan; 

r.R.4054. An act for the relief of H. A. 


eee R. 4176. An act ‘ur the relief of the 
estate of Earle R. Woodfall, Jr., deceased; 

H.R.¢253. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Beatrice Brisbin, and the legal guardians of 
Wynona Gene Brisbin, Nelda Elaine Brisbin, 
Gwendoline Louise Brisbin, and Jacqueline 
Nadine Erisbin, minors; 

H.#.4335. An act for the relief of the 
Morgan Creamery Co.; 

H.R.4797. An act to confer jurisdiction 
upon the Jnited States District Court for 
the Eastern District of Virginia to determine 
the claim of Lewis E. Magwood; 

H. R.4957. An act for the relief of Herman 
Gelb; and 

H.R.£010. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
May Holland; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R.1616. Aun act to grant an honorable 
discharge from the military service of the 
United States to William Rosenberg; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

H.R.3573. An act for the relief of George 
Pathy; to the Committee on Immigration. 

H.R.4027. An act authorizing sale of. the 
allotment of LeRoy Milliken on the Crow 
Indian Reservation, Mont.; 

H.R. 4034. An act authorizing the issu- 
ance of a patent in fee to Alice Yarlott 
Otherm*dicine; and 

H.R. 4035. An «uct authorizing the issu- 
ance of a patent in fee to Wilbert Keiser; 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

H.R. 5258. An act granting a renewal of 
Patent No. 113,244, dated February 7, 1939, 
relating to the flag of the Church of God; to 
the Committee on Patents. 

H. J. Res. 243. Joint resolution tendering 
the thanks of Congress to General of the 
Army George C. Marshall, and the members 
of the Army of the United States who have 
fought under his direction during the wars; 
and providing that the President of the 
United States shall cause a medal to be 
struck to be presented to General Marshall 
in the name of the people o: the United 


States of America; to the Committee on Mil- 
itary Affairs. 


THE AMERICAN ARMY—ADDRESS BY 
SECRETARY PATTERSON 


|Mr. MCMAHON asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the REcorp an address by 
the Secretary of War at the annual meeting 
of the American Jewish Committee, at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York City, February 3, 
1946, which appears in the Appendix. ] 


NATIONAL FOREIGN TRADE CONVEN- 
TION—FINAL DECLARATION OF THIR- 
TY-SECOND MEETING 


[Mr. MURRAY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp the Final Decla- 
ration of the Thirty-second National Foreign 
Trade Convention, held in New York Novem- 


ber 12 to 14, 1945, which appears in the 
Appendix. } 


THE END OF THE RIDE—ARTICLE BY 
MILTON MAYER 
[Mr. WHEELER asked and obtatned leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an article en- 
titled “The End of the Ride,” written by 
Milton Mayer, and published in the Progres- 


sive of January 28, 1946, which appears in 
the Appendix. ] 


APPEAL FROM DECISION OF THE CHAIR 
ON CLOTURE MOTION 


The Senate resumed consideration of 
the appeal of Mr. BARKLEY from the de- 
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cision of the Chair sustaining the point 
of order of Mr. Russe. that, under the 
rule, the presentation of the cloture mo- 
tion on the FEPC bill was not in order. 
Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I wish 
first to apologize to my distinguished col- 
leagues who have led the fight on the 
pending bill for not having been more 
active during the debate. I have been 
busily engaged before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor on a bill, 
which in its original form, was almost 
as far reaching as the pending measure. 
I believe the two measures taken together 
could be termed “the Gold Dust Twins.” 
The pending FEPC bill has as its ob- 
jective the forcing of an employer to hire 
men and women not of his choosing. 
The minimum wage bill, as originall: in- 
troduced, had as its objective the crea- 
tion of authority in the hands of an 
administrator to select advisory commit- 
tees for each industry, with full power 
in the hands of these advisory commit- 
tees to fix minimum wages from the point 
fixed by the bill itself, the minimums 
varying from 65 cents to 75 cents and 
on up. In other words, these advisory 
committees under the so-called mini- 
mum wage bill would have had the au- 
thority to go into every. industry of this 
Nation; they would have been in a posi- 
tion to classify every jobholder, from the 
floor sweeper on up to the highest paid, 
and fix for those employed in each classi- 
fication a minimum wage along the lines 
sought to be established in the minimum 
wage hill. So we would have had this 
condition existing: One measure, the 
pending one, designed to tell an em- 
ployer whom he should employ, and the 
other designed to state how much he 
should pay to each of those employed. 
Mr. President, there is no doubt in my 
mind that the enactment of such bills 
would result in the severest blow ever 
attempted to be struck by the Congress 
at our citadel of freedom. I have no 
hesitancy in saying that if the pending 


’ measure, as written, should be enacted 


into Jaw, and if the minimum wage bill, 
as written, should be enacted into law, 
we might as well hang black crepe on 
the door of free enterprise. The forces 
which are striving to have the pending 
bill enacted are the same as those which 
have been at work attempting to have 
the minimum wage bill, to which I just 
referred, enacted into law. 

Mr. President, our country has made 
great progress since the Declaration of 
Independence was signed and the Con- 
stitution became our bible, so to speak. 
No nation which now exists and no nation 
which existed in the past ever made as 
great progress as has the United States. 
The progress we have made is attribut- 
able to the freedom enjoyed by all our 
citizens under the American flag. 

One can well imagine what would have 
happened to this great, Nation of ours in 
the past 25 or 26 years, when our way of 
life was at stake had we not been in a 
position to make the implements of war. 
Freedom of enterprise made it possible 
for us to become the arsenal of democ- 
racy. Because of the freedom we enjoy, 
we have become the greatest industrial 
nation in the world, and as such we were 
able not only to equip ourselves to fight 
the foe, but to help our allies in their 
efforts to conquer him. 
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Mr. President, south of us there is a 
nation which is territorially larger than 
ours. I refer to Brazil, which is older 
than our nation. It has more natural 
resources than we have. Why has Brazil 
not progressed as we have? I shall speak 
of that in further detail later. For the 
present let me say it is because the white 
men who settled on its shores intermar- 
ried with the natives. Negroes were 
brought from the dark continent of 
Africa and made the slaves of the Brazil- 
ian people, marriage between the Negroes 
and the natives was permitted, and in a 
few generations Brazil had a mongrel 
race, and because of it no progress. 

Mr. President, I ask this question: Sup- 
pose the same thing had occurred in this 
Nation; suppose there had been mongrel- 
ization here; where would we be today? 
Could we have prepared successfully to 
meet the foe which sought to destroy our 
way of living and our country? Of 
course, the answer is a loud “No.” 

Mr. TUNNELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me so I may make an 
announcement? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I gladly yield, Mr. 
President, on condition I do not thereby 
lose my right to the floor. 

Mr. TUNNELL. Mr. President, I rise 
to announce that the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. CHAvez] has been compelled 
to leave the Senate Chamber on the 
orders of the doctor. He has asked me 
to make that announcement, and to say 
that the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Meap!] will represent him on the floor. 

I thank the Senator from Louisiana for 
yielding. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I am 
truly sorry that my distinguished col- 
league the Senator from New Mex'co is 
not present, because before proceeding 
further with a discussion of the bill I 
thought I would devote some time to the 
circumstances surrounding the hearings 
on the pending measure, as well as the 
hearings on S. 2048, which was reported 
to the Senate during the Seventy-eighth 
Congress. I think the Senator from New 
Mex'‘co and a few other Senators stated 
on the floor of the Senate that the hear- 
ings had been thorough, that there had 
been no opposition witnesses, and that 
all who appeared were for the bill. I do 
not deny that. The reason for that is 
that every Senator appointed on the sub- 
committee to hold the hearings either 
had his name on the bill or was for it. 
No effort was made to select a Senator 
opposed to the bill to serve on the sub- 
committee w:i.ich held hearings, es was 
done when S. 2048 was considered and 
reported to the Senate during the last 
days of the Seventy-eighth Congress. 

In this connection I should like to refer 
to my correspondence to show the cir- 
cumstances under which both S. 2048 
and S. 101 were considered by the com- 
mittee and reported to the Senate. 

Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. BILBO. The Senator has made 
a very striking statement to the effect 
that the entire membership of the sub- 
committee which held hearings on the 
bill was in favor of the bill. What I 
want to know is whether there were 
members of the full committee who were 
opposed to the bill from among whom 
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members could have been chosen to sit 
on the subcommittee, so there might be 
a division of opinion on the subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes; I happen to be 
a member of the full committee. I was 
present and discussed the facts and cir- 
cumstances surrounding the holding of 
the hearings, and made an effort to have 
the hearings rerpened, and I shall in the 
course of my remarks state to the Senate 
exactly what happened. I have before 
me letters from the Senator from New 
Mexico himself copies of telegrams 
which I sent to the Senator from Utah 
(Mr. THomas] and the Senator from 
New Mexico, and also letters from the 
present chairman of the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

Mr. BILBO. Are we to presume that 
the chairman of the full committee, who 
very strongly favored this legislation. 
knew that the Senators he appointed on 
the subcommittee were all in favor of 
the bill? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I will let the chair- 
man himself explain through a letter 
which he wrote me. I shall read the let- 
ter into the Recorp and I believe it will 
answer the question asked by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Mississippi. 
I may say, however, that the distin- 
guished chairman of the committee is 
not to blame as will appear from the cor- 
respondence I propose to place in the 
RECORD 

Mr. President, continuing my remarks 
with respect to the facts and circum- 
stances surrounding the holding of hear- 
ings on the first bill, which had as its 
purpose the prohibition of discrimina- 
tion in employment because of race, 
creed, color, national origin, or ancestry. 
On August 2, 1944, I received the follow- 
ing letter from the Senator from New 
Mexico: 

Dear SENATOR ELLENDER: Senator E.sert D. 
Tuomas, chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Education and Labor, has appointed me 
as chairman of the subcommittee to give 
’ consideration to S. 2048 which has for its 
purpose, “To prohibit discrimination in em- 
ployment because of race, creed, color, na- 
tional origin, or ancestry.” 

You have been selected as a member of 
said subcommittee. As soon as it is deter- 
mined definitely how long Congress will be 
in session the chairman of the subcommit- 
tee will advise you as to when hearings will 
be held. 


Very sincerely yours, 
CHAVEZ. 


On August 21 I received this letter 
from the Senator from New Mexico: 

Dear Senator: The initial hearings of the 
Senate subcommittee of the Committee on 
Education and Labor to consider S. 2048 
which provides for the establishment of a 
permanent Fair Employment Practice Com- 
mittee, will be held on Wednesday, August 
80, at 10:30 a. m. in the Senate Education 
and Labor Committee room. | 


I do hope that it will be possible for you 
to be present. 


There is a notation on this letter, made 
by me, to the effect that I had talked with 
someone in the office of the Senator from 
New Mexico, and was told that because 
Congress might recess shortly the hear- 
ings would be postponed. I naturally 
took it for granted that the hearings 
would be postponed, and that they would 
not be held until after we returned from 
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a short vacation, which was ordered by 
the Congress on September 21, 1944. 
With the understanding that the hear- 
ings would not be held, I proceeded to my 
home in Louisiana, when, lo and behold! 
I saw in the newspapers that not only 
had the hearings been held, but that the 
whole committee would meet and report 
the bill to the Senate before recess. I 
ask Senators why that was done. We 
were to take a recess on September 21, to 
return in November after the elections 
of that year. Could anyone conceive 
that the bill could be enacted during the 
Seventy-eighth Congress? Of course 
not. As Senators know, all bills which 
are on the calendar at the close of a Con- 
gress die, and must be reintroduced. So 
the time left to enact this legislation af- 
ter our return in 1944 was not sufficient, 
especially in view of th: fact that we re- 
turned after the elections, and that the 
Christmas holidays were soon to be upon 
us. Furthermore, there was then pend- 
ing much important legislation, which 
caused Congress to return to Washing- 
ton. . 
When I heard about the situation I tel- 
egraphed to the Senator from New Mex- 
ico on September 18, 1944. The Senator 
from New Mexico had telegraphed. to me 
on the same day asking my views on 
FEPC, and how I desired to vote before 
the committee. I replied as follows: 
Am disappointed you held hearings on Sen- 
ate bill 2048 during my absence. Before leav- 
ing Washington had telephoned your secre- 
tary asking that hearings be postponed until 
after recess. Having heard nothing further I 
naturally concluded hearings had been post- 
poned. Am opposed to bill and expect to file 
minority report. Hope you will not press 
matters until after November elections. 


The matter referred to in the last sen- 
tence of that telegram was the report of 
the bill itself to the Senate. 

What happened? A notice was sent to 
my office suggesting that I be present 
at a committee meeting on September 20, 
1944, which was to be held for the pur- 
pose of reporting the bill. Bear in mind 
that on the twentieth there were few 
Senators in the city. On the next day we 
were to take a recess. The bill was re- 
ported back from the committee on Sep- 
tember 20, and the Senate took a recess 
on September 21. 

The following notation was made by 
my secretary: 

Cierk of Education and Labor Committee 
says you did not receive notices of commit- 
tee meetings because CHavez had not in- 
formed him that you had been appointed as 
a member. He says nothing will be done on 
the bill before recess, and his personal belief 
is nothing will be done after recess either 
since the subject is so highly controversial. 


That is substantially the statement 
which I made a little while ago—that 
even though the bill were reported to the 
full committee there was no opportunity 
to take it up because it was so contro- 
versial. 

That is the episode so far as Senate 
bill 2048 is concerned. When the new 
Congress assembled, a year ago last 
January, another move was made—— 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Did I correctly un- 
derstand the Senator to say that he was 
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appointed on a mittee which was 
to hold hearings on bill 2048, ang 


was not notified whem those hearing; 
were tc be held? 

Mr. ELLENDER. The only notice 
which I received, and which I read into 
the Recorp, was the one sent to me on 
August 21, stating that the 
would begin on Wednesday, August 39 
I received that notice; but when ] re. 
ceived it I was about to leave for my 
home. Whereupon I got in contact with 
the office of the Senator from New 
Mexico, and I was given to understang 
that the hearings \ould not be held unti 
after the recess. When I was given that 
assurance, I left for home. I wish to 
make it plain that - did not receive such 
assurance from the Senator from New 
Mexico, but from one employed in his 
office. I learned about the hearings after 
they had been completed. When | 
learned that the hearings had been held, 
I was at my home. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, wil) 
the Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. As I understand, 
the Senator had been assured by someone 
in the office of the Senator from New 
Mexico that hearings would not be held. 

_. Mr. ELLENDER. Exactly, as I have 
just indicated. I repeat that ends the 

* episode so far as the hearing on Senate 
bill 2048 are concerned. As to the pend- 
ing measure, the hearings were held 
without giving me notice; and I do not 
believe that any member of the full com- 
mittee who was not a member of the 
subcommittee received notice. 

Now, who were the members of the 
subcommittee? I will tell you: The Sen- 
ator from New Mexico | Mr. Cuavez) was 
chairman. The other members were the 
Senator from Delaware {Mr. Tuwnnett], 
the Senator from Pennsylvania ([Mr. 
Gurrey! the Senator from Wisconsin 
{Mr La Fo.ietrTe]. and the Senator from 
Vermont (Mr. AIKEN]. ° 

As to the subcommittee to hold hear- 
ings on Senate bill 2048. let me say that. 
as I recall, there were seven members and 
the hearings were held in the presence of 
only two Senators, the Senavor from New 
Mexico {Mr. Cuavez] and the Senator 
from Vermont |[Mr. Arxen}. No other 
member was present. 

When I learned that hearings on the 
pending bill had been held, and I had 
not been notified, I wondered what the 
trouble was. Soon May 16, 1945, I wrote 
the following letter to the Senator from 
Montana {[Mr. Murray}, who—— 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, wil) 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. OVERTON. What position did 
the Senator from Montana occupy a! 
that time? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I was coming to 
that. He was then chairman of the 
committee. When Senate bill 2048 was 
considered the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Tuomas] was chairman, and I had been 
appointed by him on the subcommittee to 
hold hearings. When the Seventy-ninth 
Congress was organized the Senator from 
Utah became chairman of the Committee 
on Military Affairs, and the Senator from 
Montana succeeded him as chairman of 
the Committee on Education and Labor. — 
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On May 16, 1945, I wrote the following 
letter to the Senator from Montana: 

s very much surprised and disappointed 
yesterday aie I was informed that the 
hearings on the so-called FEPC bill had been 

cluded 

“ust year 1 was appointed a member of 
the subcommittee that held hearings on the 
pill. When I left for Louisiana, I had an 
understanding with Senator CHAvVEz’'s office 
that the hearings would not be conducted 
until my return. To my surprise, however, 
they were held during my absence. 

As this is a very important bill, I thought 
surely that members of the subcommittee 
would at least be notified when the subcom- 
mittee held its hearings so that they could be 
present if they so desired. 

I had intended to be present when the 
hearings were held so as to examine some 
of the witnesses, and it was also my intention 
to suggest that certain witnesses be called. 

Yours very truly. 


In answer to that letter to the Sen- 
ator from Montana, on the next day I 
received from him the following reply: 
Hon, ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 

United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR ELLENDER: I have your letter 

of March 16— 


That is the one I have just read— 
regarding the hearings of Senator CHavez’s 
committee on the so-called FEPC bill. 

When I appointed this subcommittee I 
called Senator CHAvez to ascertain the mem- 
bership of the committee that was appointed 
last year. 


That is the one I was on last year. 

The list furnished me did not include your 
name. Had I known that you desired to 
serve on this subcommittee I most certainly 
would have appointed you as a member. 
Since you had not made known any such 
desire, 1 assumed that there could be no 
objection to reappointment of last year’s 
subcommittee. Following this same course, 
I have reappointed you as a member of the 
labor subcommittee and chairman of the 
housing subcommittee, both of which as- 
signments you had in the last Congress. 


Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. OVERTON. I desire to ascertain 
from the Senator whether in connection 
with consideration of Senate bill 2048, 
the 1944 bill, he was the only member 
of the Committee on Education and 
Labor who was opposed to the FEPC who 
was appointed on the subcommittee. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is my recol- 
lection. 

Mr. OVERTON. Then, as I under- 
stand, when the subcommittee was ap- 
pointed on the new bill, the Senator 
from Louisiana, who was the only mem- 
ber of the former subcommittee who was 
opposed to FEPC, was not reappointed as 
a member of the new subcommittee; is 
that correct? 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. OVERTON. Very well. 

Will the Senator yield, so that I may 
ask another question? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Certainly. 

Mr. OVERTON. At that time was the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. Hr] a 
member of the Committee on Education 
and Labor? 

Mr. ELLENDER. He was. 
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Mr. OVERTON. He was not ap- 

oe on the subcommittee at all; was 
e 

Mr. LLLENDER. No. 

Mr. OVERTON. Was the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. JoHNsTon] a 
member of the committee? 

Mr. ER. Yes; but he was not 
appointed to the subcommittee. 

Mr. OVERTON. Was the Senator 
from New Jersey (Mr. SmitH] appointed 
to the subcommittee? 

Mr. ELLENDER. No; he was not. 

Mr. OVERTON. I think the Senator 
stated the names of those who were ap- 
pointed to the subcommittee. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The only Senators 
appointed by the Senator from Mon- 
tana (Mr. Murray], at the request of 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Cuavez], were the Senator from Dela- 
ware (Mr. TuNNELL], the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Gurrey], the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. La FOLLETTE., and 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. ArKen]. 

Mr. OVERTON. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
continue to read from the letter dated 
March 17, addressed to me by the Sena- 
tor from Montana: 

Senator CHavez, as chairman of his sub- 
committee, set the hearings and I assume 
gave such. notice as has been customary for 
such subcommittees. I should think that if 
you will te’ Senator CuHavez that you desire 
to have additional witmesse: heard, he will 
reopen the hearings. However, if this is not 
arranged, I will be glad to have any witnesses 
you designate heard by the full committee 
when the subcommittee submits its report. 

Yours very truly, 
JAMEs E. Murray, 
Cnairman. 


Following the receipt of that letter, I 
wrote the Senator from Montana as fol- 
lows, on March 23, 1945: 


Hon. JaMEs E. Murray, 
United States Senate, 
Washingt i, D. C. 
My Dear Sevator: I have your letter of 
March 17— 


That is the one I have just read— 


I am hereto attaching copy of a letter 
dated August 2, 1944 from Senator Dennis 
Cuavez, which ‘s self-explanatory— 


That is the one I read a moment ago, 
showing my appointment by the Senator 
from Utah during the Seventy-eighth 
Congress— 


ana also copy of a lettcr from him dated 
August 21. After receiving the letter of the 
2ist, I telephoned Senato.: CHavez’s office 
and I understood that the hearings would 
be postponed until after the recess of Con- 
gress. Although I was promised that the 
hearings would be postponed, I was informed 
that the hearings had been held, whereupon 
I sent to Senator CHAvez a telegram dated 
September 18, copy of which I am hereto 
attaching. I am also attaching a copy of a 
telegram dated September 19, 1944, that I 
addressed to Senator THomas, which is self- 
explanatory. 


All the letters and telegrams referred 
to in the letter have already been read 
and placed ir the ReEcorp. 

I read further from my letter: 

You will see from the attached correspond- 
ence that I was a member of the subcommit- 
tee that considered the so-called FEPC bill 
which was introduced during the Seventy- 
eighth Congress. I don’t know at the mo- 
ment of any particular witnesses that J 
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would like to have summoned before the 
committee for a hearing, but I would have 
liked to cross-examine the witnesses who 
presented themselves, with a view of elicit- 
ing from them information as to how FEPC 
works and obtaining a record of all cases 
handled by FEPC since it was created. 

I was apprised by many of my constituents 
of efforts of the FEPC to encroach on quasi- 
private businesses such as the telephone com- 
panies and railroad companies of the country 
in the matter of employment of a certain 
perce.tage of colored people. 

With best wishes, 

Sincerely yours. 


To the letter I have just read, I re- 
ceived the following reply from the Sen- 
ator from Montana, dated March 28, 
1945: 

My Dear Senator: Thank you for your 
letter of March 23 with the enclosed corre- 
spondence between you and Senator CHavez. 


Now Mr. President, listen to this: 

Apparently I was misinformed when noti- 
fied of the membership of the subcommittee 
last year. I assure you that 1 regret very 
much that you were not again appointed on 
the subcommittee and that the oversight 
was purely a case of misinformation. 

I hope that. if there is any way I can 
rectify it you will call upon me. 

With best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES E. Murray, 
Chairman. 


At the meeting of the committee at 
which it was decided to report the bill, 
the Senator from Montana kindly offered 
to reopen the hearings so as to enable 
me to present the testimony of any wit- 
nesses whom I desired to call. I could 
not see much advantage in that proce- 
dure as I wanted also to examine wit- 
nesses who previously appeared in favor 
of the bill. I thought I might point out 
to them the iniquities which the bill 
contained and which would take away 
from our citizenry cherished liberties. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The Senator has 
read the hearings. Did he see in them 
a@ single instance of any witness who 
appeared in favor of the bill having ac- 
tually gone into the mechanics of it, and 
discussed its provisions? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I doubt if any wit- 
nesses who appeared before the commit- 
tee knew what the bill contained. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Is it not very 
strange that a bill which, according to 
the Gallup and other polls, is opposed by 
a@ majority of the people of the United 
States, as well as by church organiza- 
tions and trade bodies, should have been 
reported favorably by the committee 
without the committee having heard 
witnesses who might have opposed the 
bill? I may invite the attention of the 
Senator to the fact that a few months 
ago the city of Los Angeles refused to 
adopt an ordinance embodying provi- 
sions of the kind which are contained in 
the pending bill. Does it not appear 
strange to the Senator from Louisiana 
that no one appeared before the commit- 
tee to testify in opposition to the bill? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, far be 
it from me to accuse my colleagues of 
any ulterior motives in connection with 
the hearings which were held on Senate 
bill 101. However, I believe, that the 
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correspondence in my possession, all of 
which I have read, shows what took place. 
As shown by the hearings, not one single, 
solitary witness before the committee 
testified against the bill, and I attribute 
it to the fact that no one who was not in 
favor of the bill was invited to appear 
before the committee and testify. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I agree with the 
Senator; I would not charge any of my 
colleagues with ulterior motives, but it is 
very strange to me that no one appeared 
in opposition to the bill when the ma- 
jority of the people of the country are 
opposed to it. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I read various news- 
papers almost every day, or at least when 
I have time to do so. In my reading of 
the newspapers which were published 
during the period in which the hearings 
were held on this bill, I observed nothing 
concerning those hearings. As a rule, 
when hearings are held on an important 
bill, the newspapers carry some reference 
to them. It may be that the newspapers 
did carry some reference to the hearings 
then being held; but if so, I did not see it. 
The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
CHAvEz], the chairman of the commit- 
tee, knew that I was a member of the 
subcommittee during the previous Con- 
gress. He knew my interest in the sub- 
ject. As the Senator from Montana has 
suggested, my name was not submitted 
by the Senator from New Mexico so that 
I could be reappointed to the committee. 
The reason I desired to be reappointed 
was to make sure that some member of 
the subcommittee would examine the 
witnesses who might appear before the 
committee, and obtain their views with 
reference to the implications involved in 
the bill. However, that opportunity was 
denied, and Senators must take the 
record as it has been written and form 
their own conclusions with reference to 
the implications which have been incor- 
porated in the bill. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. OVERTON. I have not read the 
hearings on this bill, and I do not know 
as I shall ever read them. However, as 
chairman of subcommittees during my 
tenure of office in the Senate, I have had 
occasion to conduct hearings on many 
legislative proposals. It has been my 
experience that the chairman and the 
clerk of the committee, as well as the 
chairmen of subcommittees, receive res- 
olutions from various organizations, both 
public and private, in respect to bills in 
which there is considerable public inter- 
est, as well as letters from prominent 
citizens. I always put such resolutions 
and letters into the record when a re- 
quest is made to do so. I presume the 
record to which the Senator has referred 
does contain expressions of opposition to 
the pending bill. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Not one single com- 
plaint against the bill is shown in the 
record. 

Mr. OVERTON. My office has received 
various resolutions against the FEPC bill, 
and I am quite sure that the files of the 
Committee on Education and Labor show 
that quite a number of such resolutions 
were sent to that committee. . 
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Mr ELLENDER. The only evidence 
appearing before the committee han- 
dling the pending bill was evidence which 
was submitted by proponents of the 
measure, and not one single, solitary 
word was said by anyone in opposition to 
the measure. 

Mr OVERTON. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I now 
desire to explain at least some aspects of 
the genesis of this bill. It has been said 
on the floor of the Senate that the bill is 
designed to protect the minority races, 
and that it was fostered by all minority 
groups. I shall proceed to show that 
back of the bill is a small clique of Ne- 
groes who live in and about the city of 
Washington, and who prey on the igno- 
rance of the colored people. To main- 
tain their suites in Washington and 
carry on the big lobby which is now in 
evidence on the pending bill requires 
money, and this little group of selfish 
colored people are attempting to repre- 
sent the 13,000,000 colored people who 
are scattered all over this country, prin- 
cipally in the South. 

I am sure that, if I were to go to my 
State tomorrow and travel over it for a 
week, I could not find a handful of col- 
ored people who knew anything about 
FEPC. They would not know what it is 
about. We hear very little talk about 
such a measure among them. 

Mr. President, in order to prove what 
I say, let me quote from an article in 
the American, the issue of January 1943, 
beginning at page 37. The article was 
written by William H.. Birnie, and the 
opening paragraphs read as follows: 

It has been a red-letter day for a powerful 
organization, hereto unpublicized, known as 
the Black Brain Trust. 

This Black Brain Trust consists of about 
25 Negro leaders— 


If I said 100, I made a mistake; it is 
25, instead of 100— 


who have assumed command of America’s 
13,000,000 Negroes in their fight for equality. 
They hold informal meetings to plan their 
strategy, whether it is to defeat a discrimi- 
natory bill in Congress or to overcome preju- 
dice against a black private. Few white men 
know it, but they have already opened a new 
front in America—a front dedicated to the 
liberation of the dark races. 

Some white leaders accuse them of “taking 
advantage of the war.” They boldly admit 
it, insisting that if this is a war for liberty 
they want theirs. They argue that their 
fight serves the American cause on two 
fronts: It will put an end to the apathy 
of many Negroes toward a war in which they 
say they have no real stake, and it will secure 
America’s position abroad among the black, 
brown, and yellow peoples of Central and 
South America, India, Malaya, Burma, and 
China. 

Mr. President, I shall not read further 
in respect to what their plans are except 
to read into the Recorp what they want. 
This article, as I have said, appeared 
back in January 1943: 

The final objective of the Black Brain 
Trust, as outlined to the author of this 
article, is economic and political equality for 
Negroes—total abolition of “second-class 
citizenship.” But the immediate program 
embraces this eight-point program. 

Mr. President, here is another admis- 
sion that the purpose of this whole plan is 
to give to the colored people political and 
economic equality, and I propose to show 
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before I conclude that political equajity 
will lead to social equality, and socig) 
equality to a degradation of our race. | 
propose to prove that from history. | 
propose to show the greatness of Egyy 
at one time, and how, after she importe, 
Ethiopians in order to help her build the 
Pyramids and the Sphinx, in less than 
500 years the head of the Egyptian Goy. 
ernment was a mulatto, and the Egyptian 
people came to naught as a great power 

I shall show the same with respect t, 
India, which is one of the most thickly 
populated countries of the earth. 
it not seem strange that a little handfy) 
of Britishers—10 percent of the popula- 
tion of Great Britain—can rule the des. 
tinies of 400,000,000 people? That is 
what is occurring today in India. | at. 
tribute that to the fact that India jos 
her power as a nation when she permit. 
ted the white people of that country to 
amalgamate with other races of people 
both the yellow and the black. 

Mr. President, I shall go into detai 
later in my presentation of the subject. 
I may take a long time to do it; I may 
repeat; but it is worth while. 1 am not 
speaking for this generation, I am not 
speaking for my son’s son, because it wii! 
require a much longer period than two 
generations to make a mongrel race out 
of our people, but I wish to offer it as a 
warning to our people in the light of past 
history. 

As I stated a moment ago, we do not 
have to go very far back to determine 
what mongrelization will do to a people. 
I have never feared the people to the 
south of us. I have never feared Mexico. 
or the Central American countries, or 
the countries of South America, for the 
reason that virtually all those countries, 
with very few exceptions, are populated 
by a mongrel race, which is unable ever 
to progress ahead of the American peo- 
ple. So far as I am concerned, I wish 
to give warning now, and I expect to 
repeat it and repeat it, that we must 
take heed lest we may realize the danger 
too late. 

Mr. President, I wish to read further 
from the article to which I referred, en- 
titled “The Black Brain Trust.” 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr 
Byrp in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Louisiana yield to the Senator from 
Mississippi? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The Senator spoke 
of amalgamation in India, and the 
mongrelization of the race. Does not the 
Senator think that the policies of cer- 
tain States, particularly the State of 
New York, where it seems to be the State 
policy to repeal the segregation laws and 
to throw the races into social contact, 
will result in racial amalgamation? 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator has an- 
ticipated me. I expect to show that. | 
have the statutes, which I expect to sub- 
mit to the Senate, showing the extent 
to which politicians in the various States 
of the Union have gone in order to ap- 
pease a miserable little group of colored 
people here and there, in order to win 
their support. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Does not the Sena- 
tor. think that the pending bill is merely 
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an attempt to export Harlem democracy 
to the rest of the country? 

Mr. ELLENDER. There is no ques- 
tion about it. The colored people in the 
pivotal States have been able, as it were, 
to induce small-time ward politicians to 
aid them in passing laws favorable to 
them. Those who are responsible for 
such laws are always hopeful that the 
colored people will not exercise the rights 
given to them under such laws. 

I shall cite some statutes which were 
passed in Pennsylvania and in other 
States giving to colored people the right 
to be buried alongside white people in 
the same cemeteries. Why was such a 
iow passed? Who instigated it? Does 
the Senator think the white people did? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I think white poli- 
ticians who were catering to Negro votes 

id it. 

Our. ELLENDER. There is absolutely 
no doubt about it. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Men who placed 
political ambition above the welfare of 
their States and the welfare of their 
country. 

Mr. ELLENDER. What is being at- 
tempted here is to put the movement on 
a national basis. Small groups in many 
States of the Union started the move- 
ment here and there. It may have taken 
them a good deal of time to accomplish 
their purpose but they succeeded. Let 
us not be fooled. Senators. The purpose 
of this bill, as well as other bills which 
I shall mention in the course of my re- 
marks, is solely to try to win over Negro 
votes in various parts of the country, and 
for other reasons. 

Mr. EASTLAND. And to win over 
other minority groups. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes, but principally 
the colored. As I expect to show by 
reading from the article, I started to read 
a moment ago, those who proposed fair 
employment practice went to the White 
House and tried to put pressure on our 
late President, and as a matter of fact 
forced him, as the article goes to show, 
to do their bidding. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. ELLENDER, I yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Does not the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana agree with me that 
racial pride is one of the great things 
in life and that there is a concerted at- 
tempt among certain elements in our 
population to destroy racial pride in the 
breasts of white men, so that they can 
bring about a mongrelization of the 
races and destroy this country? 

Mr. ELLENDER, I do not believe that 
is their intention, I will say to the Sen- 
ator. I think they are innocent of such a 
Purpose. 

Mr. EASTLAND. — But, of course, that 
will destroy this country. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes; but I am not 
accusing those who would vote for this 
bill of that, because I do not believe they 
understand the implication of bills of 
this nature. The Senator knows what 
took place in the Senate in 1938. I 
participated in a debate against the anti- 
lynching bill. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for ‘a question? 

Mr. . lL yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The Senator made a 
great speech in 1938. He is making a 
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great speech today. I compliment him. 
He is preaching the funeral- of FEPC, 
and I am glad to be here, not as a 
mourner, but in another capacity. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I am 
very serious in what I am trying to tell 
the country, and I am satisfied that if 
the great men of this Senate would study 
past history to find what occurred in 
other countries because of amalgama- 
tion, because of mongrelization, they 
would not be for the bill. But many of 
them are willing to forget about that. 
Many of them are thinking, “How will it 
affect me in November when I run for 
offices?” That is what is in their minds, 
and nothing else. What they have in 
mind is the effect their voting for or 
against the bill will have upon the elec- 
tion in which they are involved. 

Mr. President, I want to say further 
that I do not see how some Senators in 
whose States. there is less than two- 
tenths of 1 percent colored can be for 
a bill of this kind. There is no rea- 
son for them to be for it from a political 
standpoint. The only reason why they 
are for it, as I see it, is that there is 
some kind of a national move, one em- 
bracing not only New Hampshire, where 
the colored population is small, but all 
the Northern States, in order to control 
the colored vote in eight or nine pivotal 
States of the Union where the colored 
vote, however it goes, will decide the na- 
tional election. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
O’DaNIEL in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana yield to the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Does not the fact 
that there appears to be a coalition be- 
tween the Negro voters and certain other 
minorities, the PAC, the Communists, 
and the mongrels, all under the banner 
of liberalism, support the view that 
there is a concerted attempt to take over 
this country, and that this bill is bait 
which is thrown out by that same ele- 
ment to the Negro voters to hold them 
in line? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I do not know, Mr. 
President. I would not venture to say, 
because 1 do not know, but my hope is 
that the proponents of this bill are going 
to view it in the light of what I have been 
talking about. Bear in mind that the 
bill in itself does not accomplish what 
I am now saying, but it is only a cog in 
the wheel. 

The personnel of the present FEPC, 
who would be transferred to the new 
Commission and carry out the terms of 
the bill, include 65 colored out of 110 em- 
ployed. By the way, talk about equali- 
zation of opportunity and of spreading 
employment on the basis suggested in 
the pending bill. The FEPC in the last 
couple of years has had as many as 111 
or 112 employees and 65 of them were 
colored. Yet we hear talk about dividing 
jobs on the basis of the percentage of 
colored to the rest of the population, and 
of providing jobs without respect to race, 
color, creed, national origin, or ancestry. 
I will say to the distinguished Senator 
from Mississippi if a bill of this character 
were passed, with: the powers vested in 
the Commission that the provisions of 
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the bill would vest in it, God alone knows 
what would happen, because it would 
simply lead to the adoption of other sim- 
ilar legislation which would take us fur- 
ther down the road of disaster and ruin. 
I have no doubt about that, Mr. Presi- 
dent. I am surprised that Senators will 
not look as far into the future as I am 
trying to, and will not study the past his- 
tory of countries which permitted them- 
selves to be dominated by the colored 
race, or eve.. the yellow race, or the In- 
dian race, as was the case in Central 
and South America. I expect to be more 
specific about that before I take my seat. 

Mr. President, before I was interrupted 
by the distinguished Senator from Mis- 
sissippi—of course I do not mind being 
interrupted at any time—I was about 
to read further from the Black Brain 
Trust, an article written by William A. H. 
Birnie in the January 1943 issue of the 
American magazine. I read this article 
to show the Senate the manner and 
method by which the Executive orders 
were issued which created the Fair Em- 
ployment Practice Committee. The mat- 
ter was not discussed in ordinary tones, 
that is, “We think it is wrong, Mr. 
President, that the colored people of this 
Nation should not be given an opportunity 
to work”; but the way it was done was 
by threatening a march by 50,000 col- 
ored people on Washington. And be- 
cause of that threat, as the ariicle in- 
dicates, our late President sent for the 
master mind or the head man of the 
movement, and as I read the article it 
will explain better than I can tell what 
happened. 

Probably the most telling action of the 
Black Brain Trust led to the second Presi- 
dential Executive order dealing with Negroes 
in American history, 78 years after the first— 
President Lincoln’s Emancipation Proclama- 
tion. 

Early in 1941 Negroes throughout the 
country were grumbling about their exclu- 
sion from defense jobs. The “brain trusters” 
decided to take direct action. A. Philip Ran- 
dolph, president of the International Broth- 
erhood of Sleeping Car Porters, an A. F. of L. 
union, with about 11,000 Negro members, 
proposed a mass march on Washington. 


This man Randolph is a colored man, 
with offices in New York, and, as the 
article indicates, he is the president of 
this union which is composed entirely of 
colored people. 

Soon there were reports that an army of 
50,000 Negroes would march on the capital 
and picket the White House on July 1. 


That was in 1941. 

As the dead line approached, 
put the screws on Randolph. “Don’t do it,” 
they argued. “You'll just inflame southern 
Senators and you'll be worse off than ever.” 
A few years back that argument probably 
would have prevailed, but Randolph was 
adamant. 

“The march must go on,” he said. “TI 
am sure it will do some good.” Finally 
President Roosevelt himself summoned Ran- 
dolph, White— 


Senators know who White is. He has 
been living on the pennies collected by 
his colored association from many poor 
colored people all over the United States. 
I do not know how much salary he re- 
ceives, but I am told that he is paid 
$10,000 and expenses to represent the 
colored people. He is one of the 25 


politicos 
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“brain trusters” who are handling the 
affairs of 13,000,000 Negroes, and, as I 
have just pointed out, I am sure without 
the knowledge or consent of more than 
a handful of them. 

Finally President Roosevelt himself sum- 
moned Randolph, White, and several other 
Negro leaders to the White House. Besides 
the President, Secretary of War Stimson, 
Secretary of the Navy Knox, and key Officials 
of the then existing Office of Production 
Management attended the conference. 

Randolph told his story bluntly. He re- 
ported that doors of defense plants were be- 
ing closed to Negro workers, and feelings were 
running high. He wanted a Presidential 
antidiscrimiration order with teeth im it. 
A few days later, Randolph was called in 
again and shown the draft of an order com- 
mitting defense industries only. “Not 
enough,” said Randolph, in effect. Unless 
the order included Government agencies as 
well as defense industries, he was sorry but 
the march would take place as planned. 
The Negroes stood pat, and the administra- 
tion gave ground. Executive Order 8802 was 
issued : 

“That it is the policy of the United States 
to encourage full participation in the na- 
tional defense program by all citizens in the 
United States, regardless of race, creed, color, 
or national origin * * * that all depart- 
ments and agencies of the Government con- 
cerned with vocational and training pro~ 
grams for defense production shall fake spe- 
cial measures appropriate to assure that such 
programs are administered without discrimi- 
nation.” 


Listen to this, Mr. President and Sen- 

ators—the few who are present— 
“and that all contracting agencies of the 
Government shall include in all defense con- 
tracts hereafter negotiated by them a pro- 
vision obligating the contractor not to dis- 
criminate.” 

“It was purely a knock-down-drag-out af- 
fair,” Randolph told me when I talked with 
him in his union office above a drugstore in @ 
Harlem loft. 


Remember, the President of the United 
States, the Secretary of War, and the 
Secretary of the Navy participated in the 
conference. 

“I don’t want any one to think‘I called off 
that march on Washington permanently. 
That’s still our ace in the hole. We could 
rally thousands of Negroes to stage it next 
week.” 


Mr. President, that is the manner of 
approach by these colored people in hav- 
ing our great President issue Executive 
Order No. 8802. It was done under 
threat of a march to Washington. 
Think of it. 

In that order contractors were told 
that they had to write this nondiscrimi- 
nation feature not only into the main 
contracts, but into all subcontracts. The 
bill which is now before the Senate has 
such a clause written into it. Iam won- 
dering what the difficulties would be with 
the General Accounting Office in the set- 
tlement of all the contracts entered into 
between our Government and private in- 
dustry if it could be shown in some cases 
that there was discrimination. The 
Comptroller General may have the right 
to stop payment on the contracts, be- 
cause of a violation of the nondiscrimi- 
nation provision of the contract. 

The bill goes still further and provides 
that if any discrimination is shown by a 
contractor he may be blackballed and 
prevented from obtaining future con- 
tracts. Think of such clauses being 
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written into all contracts. Such a thing 
would have a tendency to clog the work 
of our great Government. I can see what 
would happen, with little snoopers going 
around like a colony of ants, trying to 
find out this or that, in an effort to exer- 
cise the power proposed to be conferred 
by the bill. 

No attempt was made by the adminis- 
trators of the Executive order to go very 
far, because the Executive order could 
not provide the teeth. It was practically 
all gums. The teeth could not be provid- 
ed because of lack of authority in the 
President. But give them power and see 
what will happen. 

Mr. President, it is inconceivable that 
Congress should pass the pending bill 
or anything that resembles it. It would 
be a rape of the commerce clause of our 
Constitution to pass such legislation. 
So far as I am concerned—and I did not 
say it boastfully the other day, but I will 
repeat it—if I am given the privilege, I 
will talk on this floor as long as God gives 
me breath against such a bill as the one 
before us, or anything like it, because I 
can conceive what would happen in years 
to come to our great citadel of freedom, 
the freedom which has made this coun- 
try great. It breaks my heart to see 
Senators take the position they assume. 

Executive Order 8802 was first issued 
on June 25, 1941. It passed through var- 
ious stages. First the administration of 
it was placed in the Office of Production 
Management: but for some reason or 
other the advoeates of the proposal were 
not satisfied, so it was moved into the 
War Production Board. There further 
difficu_cies were encountered, which pre- 
vented the proponents from proceeding 
as they had planned. So the administra- 
tion was placed in the War Manpower 
Commission. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Does the Senator know that at the pres- 
ent time 83 percent of the personnel of 
PEPC consists of colored people, and only 
17 percent white? 

Mr. ELLENDER. A few moments ago 
I so indicated to the Senate. I did not 
know the exact percentages. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
hold in my hand a letter from Mr. Ross, 
giving the percentages. 

Mr. ELLENDER. A moment ago I in- 
dicated the number. As the Senator has 
shown, the Committee on Fair Employ- 
ment Practice does not itself practice 
fair practice. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Does the Senator know that 20 percent 
of its personnel is from the State of New 
York, and 20 percent from the District 
of Columbia, or a total of 40 percent from 
those two places? Is that fair employ- 
ment? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I am not surprised, 
because people from New York, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Virginia, Maryland, 
and Pennsylvania—I do not wish to over- 
look Pennsylvania—hold a great many 
jobs in the Government, Of course the 
great State of Pennsylvania and the 
great State of New York, whence comes 
my good friend James Megan, are for this 
bill. I do not wish to accuse my good 
friend of ulterior motives. He is a fine 
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friend, but I know the condition in his 
State. I know of the large coloreg vote 
in Harlem, in Rochester, and in other 
Senator from 
ork comes up for reelection ney; 
; of course, he needs all the 
can get. I for one do not wish 
see lose votes. But I am making 
earnest effort to put before the Amer. 
e the implications involved not 
nly in this bill, but im legislation of , 
ilar character which 
time and again before Congress in 
ups, particularly the colored a 

Nation. People of 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Caroling 
I know the Senator wishes to be fair i 
everyone, but I notice that of the 40 per- 
cent from Washington and New York 
there is but one white person—only one 
in the whole outfit—according to the 
statement which I received this morning, 

Mr. ELLENDER. I would not be sur. 
prised or disappointed if it were found 
that all of them were colored. 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, will my 
distinguished colleague from Louisiana 
yield to me? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Gladly. 

Mr. MEAD. It is my understanding 
that only approximately 30 employees 
are left in the FEPC, and that neariy 
all of them are clerks and stenographers. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is also my un- 
derstanding. 

Mr. MEAD. I further understand that 
a@ goodly number who came from other 
jurisdictions transferred to other agen- 
cies when the appropriation was reduced. 
and that a number of the persons now 
working for the FEPC are working with. 
out pay. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. Of course, that 
is frequently the case in governmental 
work. It often happens that if the em- 
ployees of a certain Government agency 
learn or believe that it is likely to peter 
out, as it were, they endeavor to transfe- 
to some other agency. In other words, 
in this instance they anticipated that 
the Congress would not establish the 
FEPC on a permanent basis, and natu- 
rally they wanted to leave the ship—and 
I do not blame them. 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, wil! my 
colleague yield to me again? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I gladly yield for a 
question. 

Mr. MEAD. I wish to congratulate 
the Senator from South Carolina be- 
cause I am quite sure that if he will 
look over the roster of the United States 
Government he will find that some very 
lucrative positions, including Cabinet po- 
sitions, are filled by citizens of his State. 
If he has had anything to do with that, 
I think he should be congratulated. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I also congratulate the 
Senator from New York, for if he will 
look back just a few short years he will 
find that at that time practically half 
the Cabinet positions were filled by citi- 
zens of New York. 

Mr. MEAD. We lost those positions 
to South Carolinians. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I ask 
the Senator from. New York whether he 
has any further questions to ask. 

Mr. MEAD. No; I was merely con- 
gratulating my distinguished friend the 
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Senator from South Carolina, who. has 
done rather well. 

ELLENDER. Of course, Mr. Pres- 


a as the distinguished Senator from 
South Carolina has just stated, it has 
only been recently that the South has 
had any recognition. I think the pres- 
ent President is so close to the South 
that we can call him a southerner, and 
of course he has seen fit to divide up the 
patronage, as it were, and to give a little 
bit of representation to the South. 

As was also pointed out by my good 
friend the Senator from South Carolina, 
prier to the advent of our present Presi- 
dent most of the important positions in 
the Government, including the Presi- 
dency, were filled by New Yorkers. Iam 
merely envious of them; I am not com- 
plaining. 

Mr. MEAD. A few of the votes that 
made it possible for the President to 
serve also came from New York. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Oh, yes. But if it 
had not been for the South’s fnainte- 
nance of the Democratic Party, the 
chances are it would have dissolved. We 
have stood by the Democratic Party 
through thick and thin, but I do not 
know what will happen in the future if 
these assaults against our section of the 
country are continued. I simply do not 
like it. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I sield. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Is it not true that ‘n the South we have 
had quite a time holding the party in 
line, due to certain reactionary changes 
which have occurred in our Government? 
I wonder whether the South will con- 
tinue to put up with the present tendency 
if it is maintained. Certainly there is 
a breaking point somewhere; is not that 
true? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. The people of 
the South are most patriotic. I do not 
mean to say that the people of the North 
are not equally patriotic. But we in the 
South have followed the Democratic 
Party because we love its principles and 
what it stands for. However, it has 
gradually gravitated away from the 
principles upon which it was founded. 
If these assaults are maintained, it may 
be necessary to make some changes. So 
far as I personally am concerned, if the 
methods which are now followed are 
continued and if they lead to the point 
of meaning the destruction of our free- 
dom and our Nation, I do not know that 
I shall wish to follow that road. I my- 
self may wish to change. That is what 
will happen if proposals of this nature 
continue to be advocated and fostered. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
again? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I merely wish to ask a question. At the 
last Democratic National Convention 
did not the Senator notice the effect 
of some of the things we have been talk- 
ing about? Were not their effects felt 
at the last Democratic National Con- 
vention? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes; and perhaps 
they will be felt at the next convention, 
although I hope not. 
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» Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Louisiana yield at this 
point? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. MEAD. While we are discussing 
the possibility of a change of political 
affiliation, whether it relates to the in- 
dividual or to the State, in view of the 
fact that the platform has just been 
brought into the discussion it might be 
well for us to review the record which 
has been made. The record shows that 
both the Republican platform and can- 
didate and the Democratic candidate 
pledge their support to this particular 
legislation. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator from 
New York did not hear me praise the 
Republican Party; did he? 

Mr. MEAD. No. 

Mr. ELLENDER. It is just as bad, or 
perhaps worse, respecting it: position on 
the pending bill, because it has put the 
matter in black and white in its plat- 
form. But no cuch pledge is to be found 
in the Democratic platform, and there is 
a good reason why it was kept out. 

Mr. MEAD. | I merely thought it would 
be appropriate to mention that point 
now, in view of the fact that the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana has been speaking 
about the possibility of a change or 
transfer of affiliation. According to the 
record, there is no other place to go; 
they are all for this bill. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
In order to keep the record straight, let 
me say that no one can accuse me of 
threatening to go into the Republican 
Party. Down in my State we have whole 
counties where people do not even know 
what a Republican looks like, and I said 
so at the convention. However. let me 
point out that different lines of feeling 
or belief are to be found in the Repub- 
lican Party. I do not wish to split my 
party, and I do not think any other 
good Democrat wishes to do so either. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President. when 
I was interrupted a moment ago by the 
request to yield—and of course I was 
glad to give my good friend an opportu- 
nity to ask some questions—I was dis- 
cussing the way the committee which 
was established under Executive Order 
8802 started out in the Office of Produc- 
tion Management, then was shifted to 
the War Production Board, and finally 
landed in the War Manpower Commis- 
sion. If the truth were known, I wager 
there was considerable conflict between 
the interests of the FEPC and those of 
the other three agencies. I have no 
doubt that another threat was made to 
the President, in an effort to have him 
make the existing FEPC committee an 
independent agency. So on May 27, 
1943, by Executive Order 9346, a com- 
mittee of seven was authorized. One of 
its members was to be chairman and the 
others were to be mere commissioners, 
with a per diem rate of pay. That agen- 
cy was set out by itself; it was independ- 
ent of the War Manpower Commission, 
independent of the War Production 
Board, and independent of the Office of 
Production Management. It could go 
into every industry in the country and 
make its own investigations, on its own 
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initiative; and although there were no 
teeth in the Executive order establishing 
it, it sought to harass many business- 
men throughout the country. It went so 
far as to make attempts to go into private 
industries which were not engaged in in- 
terstate commerce. It attempted to dic- 
tate to quasi-public concerns which were 
not engaged in interestate business. I 
am sure there are very few Senators on 
this floor who have not heard complaints 
from their States in respect to such at- 
tempts on the part of the FEPC. Mr. 
President, there is no telling the extent 
te which a commission of this character 
would be prone to go if it had the power 
of subpena, the power to investigate, the 
power to go into a man’s business and 
force him to give up his books, and not 
only that, but the power to force him 
to testify, even though his testimony 
might incriminate him. That is some- 
thing which is very seldom heard of, and 
yet this bill provides, in section 11 (c) 
that any man who is summoned, irre- 
spective of the effect of his testimony 
from a criminal standpoint, is bound to 
answer to the Commission or its chosen 
investigators. The section contains lan- 
guage to the effect that if he gives testi- 
mony, he may not be prosecuted, but he 
is not protected should his testimony 
incriminate him as to the relation of a 
State, parish, county, or municipal law. 
I read section 11 (c): 

No person shall be excused from attend- 
ing and testifying or from producing books, 
records, correspondence, documents, or other 
evidence in obedience to the subpena of the 
Commission, on the ground that the testi- 
mony or evidence required of him may tend 
to incriminate him or subject him to a 
penalty or forfeiture— 


That language flies into the teeth of the 
Constitution of the United States and, I 
am sure, the constitutions of all the 
States of the Union. 

I read further— 
but no individual shall be prosecuted or sub- 
jected to any penalty or forfeiture for or on 
account of any transaction, matter, or thing 
concerning which he is compelled, after hav- 
ing claimed his privilege against self-incrimi- 
nation, to testify or produce evidence, except 
that such individual so testifying shall not 
be exempt from prosecution and punishment 
for perjury committed in so testifying. 


Mr. President, every part and parcel of 
this bill seeks to take away from the 
American citizen the God-given rights 
which are guaranteed to him by the 
Constitution. 

After the Committee on Fair Emplay- 
ment Practice was organized under the 
Executive order, and while from time to 
time it was snooping into the businesses 
of various persons and going a little 
further and further than it should have 
gone, the Congress, at the instance of 
the distinguished Senator from Georgia 
{Mr. RUSSELL], provided that the Presi- 
dent cold no longer use the funds ap- 
propriated for his use in maintaining the 
work of the Committee. Thercfore, the 
Committee was required to come to Con- 
gress and ask for funds with which to 
operate. All of us know what took place 
when the appropriation bill was con- 
sidered last year. The powers of the 
FEPC were considerably reduced, so 
much so that my good friend, the Sena- 
tor from New York [Mr. MeEgap] was 
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moved to say that today the Committee 
is a mere skeleton of what it originally 
was. I hope that later we will do a com- 
plete job of breaking up all the bones 
of that skeleton and thereby dismember 
it. 

Mr. President, it is my contention that 
this bill is not necessary. I grant that 
there may have been some reason of an 
emergency nature to cause the President 
to take some such step during the war. 
I am complaining as to the manner in 
which it was done. As the Executive 
order stated, not all people were em- 
ployed, and it was necessary to make an 
effort to insure their employment. 
However, I am satisfied that the same 
result could have been attained through 
the United States Employment Service 
then operating throughout the Nation. 
All such offices were clamoring for ship 
workers, welders, and soforth. No ques- 
tion was asked of a man as to his race, 
color, or creed. The question was, “Can 
you do the job?” If the applicant could 
do the job, he was employed. Our armed 
forces were being sent across the seas, 
and it was necessary to supply them with 
materials and arms. All industrialists 
were vieing with each other for workers. 
The farmers of the Nation were short of 
help. I contend that the shortage of 
help would have eventually been sup- 
plied, and that there was no necessity in 
the first place for the President to exer- 
cise his wartime powers by creating the 
Committee on Fair Employment Prac- 
tice. 

Mr. President, as I indicated a while 
ago, this bill, as well as the Executive 
order to which I have referred, were 
fosterec for and by the Negroes. I do 
not believe that any other minority 
groups had anything to do with either 
the Executive order or the bill. At least, 
I do not believe that they had anything 
to do with the Executive order until 
after the Committee had been formed. 
Those who have put on high pressure are 
groups from various pivotal States who 
are demanding that this or that be done, 
“or else we won’t see you at the polls at 
the next election.” That is the way the 
bill has been handled, and no other way. 
The record indicates and the facts show 
that of all the cases handled by the 
Committee on Fair Employment Prac- 
tice, 78 percent affected colored persons. 
Ten percent of the complaints which 
were made were based upon religious 
grounds, principally those affecting 
Jews. Seven percent of the complaints 
were based on the ground of those af- 
fected being aliens, and 5 percent on 
the ground of national origin, involving, 
principally, Mexicans. But the astound- 
ing fact of all is that of the 78 percent 
of complaints affecting colored persons, 
only 25 percent originated in the South 
where 75 percent of the colored-people of 
the United States reside. 

Mr. President, I assert that so far as 
the South is concerned, there is no neces- 
sity whatever for this bill. The record 
further shows that most of the alleged 
discriminations took place within only 
a few States, such as California, Illinois, 
New York, Indiana, and a few others. 
Yet, Congress is asked to enact into law 
this iniquitous bill which would apply 
to all the States. 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Do the records show 
any great amount of discrimination hav- 
ing been practiced in the country as a 
whole? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Of course not. The 
record shows that only minor discrimi- 
nations have taken place. Reference 
has been made in the Senate by the Sen- 
ator from Maryland [Mr. Typtncs] to 
something which occurred in Baltimore. 
Some group of colored people employed 
in a plant there wanted to use the same 
toilet that was being used by white per- 
sons. I understand that through some 
action which was taken by the Commit- 
tee on Fair Employment Practice the 
manager of the industry was forced to 
remove the partitions. Such instances 
are few. They would never have origi- 
nated if some of those poor devils had 
not been led to believe that the Commit- 
tee on Fair Employment Practice had 
the right to prevent such alleged dis- 
criminations, although when they woke 
up they found that the committee was 
not as powerful as they had thought it 
was. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The Senator heard 
the statement on yesterday of the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania (Mr. Gourrey], 
did he not? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I heard only a por- 
tion of what he said. 

Mr. EASTLAND. He said that the 
segregation of facilities, such as rest 
rooms for white and colored folk, was 
an unfair employment practice, and that 
the removal of such discriminations was 
one of the objects of the bill. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. I may say to 
the Senator from Mississippi that simi- 
lar conditions prevail right here in Wash- 
ington. I know certain persons who work 
in the War Department. When the 
President’s Executive order made it nec- 
essary to employ a certain percentage of 
colored people in the various Govern- 
ment departments, the colored workers 
had been employed approximately only 
a month before they began to insist on 
using the same toilets which were used 
by the white employees and eating in 
the same cafeterias. Does the Senator 
know what occurred? I know of my own 
knowledge that some of the best ob- 
tained transfers. They are not now in 
their former employment. In some of 
the departments the work has been left 
entirely to colored employees. In some 
departments, colored employees exclu- 
sively are engaged in filing work. I un- 
derstand that in one division of the War 
Department the filing clerks are exclu- 
Sively colored employees. Officials of the 
War Department who find it necessary 
to go to that department and obtain 
files are unable to find them. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

The State of Mis- 


Mr. EASTLAND. 
sissippi, under its police power, has a 
statute which prohibits races from eat- 


ing in restaurants together. Suppose 
an industrial plant in that State, by 
virtue of the State law, operated two 
restaurants, one for whites and one for 
colored. Does the Senator think that if 
this bill should be enacted the Commis- 
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. EASTLAND. The proponents of 
the bill say it would. That is the objec 
of it. 

Mr. ELLENDER. No; as I pointed out 
a while ago, and as the Senator stateq 
yesterday on the floor of the Senate-the 
object is to bring about social equality, 
That is the object, and nothing else. 

Mr. EASTLAND. It is a plan to strike 
down the segregation statutes of the 
South. 

Mr. ELLENDER. There is no question 
about that. I see that the Jim Crow law 
is before the Supreme Court today. I do 
not know what is going to happen, but | 
am apprehensive that the Judges who 
now adorn the bench might, with their 
present views, upset decisions of many 
years’ standing. 

Mr. President, in the hearings on the 
national war agency appropriation bill 
for 1945, it was shown that complaints 
of discrimination were few, that most of 
them were trivial and could easily have 
been settled through the United States 
Employment Service. As I indicated a 
moment ago, 75 percent of the com- 
plaints in respect to colored people 
originate in the North, where only one- 
fourth of the colored people reside. 

If it were possible to look into this mat- 
ter further, it would be found that these 
cases originated in cities like Detroit, 
Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco, and 
other large cities in the larger States of 
the North. So that if we were able to 
boil the matter down, as it were, and 
ascertain where each case originated, 
and if we were able to take a count of the 
colored people living in those localities, 
it would be found that 75 percent of the 
complaints originated where but a very 
small percentage of the colored people 
reside. 

There is no necessity for such a bill as 
this. As the hearings on H. R. 4878, 
which I hold in my hand, show—and the 
statement came from the lips of the 
chairman of the FEPC, Mr. Ross—dur- 
ing 10 months of the last fiscal year 9 
percent of the cases came from the North 
and West and only 10 percent from the 
South. The testimony shows further 
that 90 percent of the complaints came 
from the large cities, and, figuratively 
speaking, affected but a handful of col- 
ored people, compared with the entire 
colored population of the country. 

What I do not like is that, merely be- 
cause there may be some discrimination 
here and there in some of the larger 
cities—few in the South—some Senators 
are willing to saddle an infamous bil! of 
this kind on the entire Nation. As | 
have said, it is not necessary, and in a!! 
the hearings that were held since 1943 
on the bills which came before the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, the evidence 
showed that the number of cases in the 
South gradually decreased, until, as ! 
have just indicated, in the last 10 months 
of the last fiscal year, only 10 percent o! 
all the cases in the country originated 
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in the South, although 75 percent of the 

colored population of the Nation lives in 
th. 

tne OTYDINGS. Mr. President, will the 

Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield for a question. 

Mr. rYDINGS. I have not given the 
pill the thought bestowed on it by the 
senator from Louisiana and other Sen- 
ators who have debated it on the floor of 
the Senate, and I should like to ask the 
senator whether it is his understanding 
that the proposed regulation of employ- 
ment would be applicable to organiza- 
tions which are devoted exclusively to 

igious purposes. 
re ELLENDER. So the bill says. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I glanced through the 
bill, and I did not see any exceptions. It 
occurs to me that if there were a vacancy 
in an educational institution which was 
devoted to some religious theology, irre- 
spective of the question of race—I am 
not talking about that—a person might 
apply for a position as teacher in the in- 
stitution who would be of a different re- 
ligious faith from that of those who con- 
duct the institution. So far as I have 
been able to read the bill, it seems to me 
that if a person were turned. down solely 
because he was of a different religion, 
even though the school was devoted en- 
tirely to religion, there would be a viola- 
tion of the act. 

Mr. ELLENDER. There is no question 
about that. No exception is made. The 
bill is specific in basing the reason for 
discrimination on race, creed, color, na- 
tional origin, or ancestry, without any 
limitation, 

Mr. TYDINGS. Many religious groups 
maintain institutions of one kind or an- 
other—very worthy institutions they are, 
too, dedicated to the public good—in 
which the faith of thoSe who subscribe 
or adhere to the particular religion per- 
meates the whole atmosphere. If there 
should arise a vacancy in an institution 
of that kind, which I need not name, but 
which I am sure we can all visualize, 
under the terms of the bill I take it the 
institution might be compelled to em- 
ploy one who was not of the religious 
faith in question. 

Mr. ELLENDER, There is no ques- 
tion about it. Since the Senator raises 
that point, I call attention to the fact 
that I read a discussion of what would 
happen to the employees of the Christian 
Science Monitor. I understand the pro- 
prietors follow a certain policy, having 
employees of a certain faith. Whether 
that is true or not I do not know, but I 
read a discussion of it. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I do not believe the 
law would be enforceable, even though 
it contained specific provisions, in the 
instance to which I called the Senator’s 
attention, for the reason I shall now 
state. I do not refer to the Christian 

Science Monitor, but to religious insti- 
tutions. The Constitution contains this 
provision: 

Congress shall make no law respecting an 


establishment of religion, or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof. 


_The phrase “free exercise” of religion, 
liberally construed, in my opinion, would 

broad enough to prevent the compul- 
Sory employment of a person in a re- 
ligious institution who was not of the 
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faith to which the persons conducting the 
institution adhered. So, in that particu- 
lar instance if the law compelled one sect 
to employ a person of another sect or 
faith, in my opinion it would contravene 
the first amendment to the Constitution, 
and in that instance I believe the court 
would hold that the Congress had not 
the power to compel such employment. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I have no doubt of 
that, I will say to the Senator. I had 
in mind what the bill itself contained 
when answering questions propounded 
to me. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I have just finished 
reading it. There is no exception in it. 

Mr. ELLENDER. No; none whatever. 
A while ago I read subsection (c) of sec- 
tion 11, appearing on page 11 of the bill. 
Under the terms of that subsection, a 
man can be .orced to testify, even though 
it can be shown that his testimony would 
incriminate him. Yet he must testify. 
That is in violation, I presume, of every 
State constitution, as well as of our 
Federal Constitution. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I do 
not pose as a religious authority, but 
let me suggest to the Senator that when 
we talk about what we call religion we 
generally think of a man as a Jew, a 
Catholic, a Protestant, a Mohammedan, 
or what not. Religion is a way of life. 
It is not something detached from hu- 
man existence. It isa part of our every- 
day activity. It is a philosophy. Any 
religion that one adheres to, whether it 
be Protestant, Catholic, Jewish. or what 
not, is a way of living. But most peo- 
ple think of this provision of the Con- 
stitution as dealing only with a man who 
goes to church. A man may be a great 
student of the Bible or of the words of 
Christ and never set foot in a church, 
yet he may be more religious than men 
who habitually go to church. We are 
apt to think of what we call religion as 
detached from human existence. 

In my opinion, the amendment was 
written into the Constitution to protect 
a man in his philosophy of life, which is 
nothing more than being a man of God 
or an atheist. Certainly the Constitu- 
tion protects an atheist, a man of no 
religion at all. It protects a man who 
has a religion. I am afraid that latterly 
in many considerations, and not only in 
connection with this bill, the intendment 
of the first amendment to the Constitu- 
tion has been lost sight of. The intend- 
ment is to prevent coercion. When we 
apply that to a religious institution, it 
can easily be seen that such interference 
as I have suggested would violate the 
amendment. 

But religion does not stop at the reli- 
gious institution. One does not have to 
go into a religious institution. For ex- 
ample, the Catholics maintain many 
nunneries and many monasteries, and, 
of course, those who dwell therein have 
devoted their lives to the particular 
undertaking with which they are asso- 
ciated. But there are plenty of good 
Catholics who are not monks, who are 
not nuns, for example, just as there are 
plenty of Protestants who.are not minis- 
ters of the Gospel, and so on. So that 
a@ man’s religion, boiled down, is the 
right to believe, that is all. And if I 
believe something, I do not think the 
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Congress can take it away from me so 
long as I am not interfering with anyone 
else. 

Mr. ELLENDER. It is more or less 
personal. 

Mr. TYDINGS. And my own busi- 
ness is my own. 

One more question: Under what 
authority of the Constitution can Con- 
gress pass an act telling an individual 
to hire someone he does not want to 
employ? I would be greteful if any 
Senator present would show me the im- 
plied or the express provision of the 
Constitution which authorizes us as a 
legislative body to pass a law which com- 
pels a man to hire in his business some- 
one whom he does not want to employ. 
I am not arguing the right or wrong of 
the question. I am looking for the 
authority. I do not want to become in- 
volved in a debate concerning whether 
this proposed law is a good law or a bad 
one, whether it is just or unjust. But 
we have no authority, except what is 
expressed or implied in the Constitution, 
and so far in this debate I do not believe 
anyone has pointed out where that au- 
thority is, either implied or expressed, 
which gives the Federal Government the 
right to tell an employer whom he shall 
employ in his business. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Of course, as I 
pointed out earlier in the debate, the bill 
would be a rape of the commerce clause 
of the Constitution. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Where is the author- 
ity in the commerce clause? 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is what the 
proponents are depending on. 

Mr. TYDINGS. It seems to me that is 
a pretty weak reed. The commerce 
clause is a part of section 8, which along 
with other clauses confers certain direct 
authority on Congress. It says: 

To regulate commerce with foreign na- 


tions, and among the several States, and with 
the Indian tribes. 


Of course, it might be argued that 
there is no such thing as intrastate com- 
merce left. I have asked many of my 
colleagues to point out an inanimate ar- 
ticle produced in America, just one ar- 
ticle, whether it be a toothpick or a hair- 
pin, which is solely in intrastate com- 
merce, and up to this hour no one has 
been able to think of an article that is 
exclusively in intrastate commerce. 
Under a recent Supreme Court decision 
everything is now interstate commerce. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Of course, the Sen- 
ator concedes that the Supreme Court 
has gone far afield in its interpretation 
of what the commerce clause means. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I think the Supreme 
Court, in some of its recent decisions, 
has done more to overthrow this Gov- 
ernment and its constitutional processes 
than all the Communists that have been 
admitted into this country in the last 
30 years. They have done things be- 
cause there is no court of higher appeal. 
They have taken advantage of their 
position to impose a political philosophy 
on the. country which is in divergence 
with the Constitution of the United 
States, and in so doing have frankly 
admitted that they have overturned the 
history and the precedents of this coun- 
try of 150 years’ standing. 
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I cannot find any authority in the 
Constitution which gives to the Con- 
gress the right to compel me or you, Mr. 
President, or anyone else, to hire some- 
one whom we do not wish to hire. May- 
be there is an injustice in the way peo- 
ple are hired, but the point is, Where is 
the authority? Is this a regulation of 
interstate commerce? Is that what it 
is supposed to be? 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is the basis 
for it, and I presume the Senator will 
have opportunity to ask that pertinent 
question of the proponents of tl. bill. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I am not asking it of 
anyone in particular, including the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana. I am merely try- 
ing to ascertain how I could support this 
measure constitutionally, and so far no 
one has produced any authority which 
would enable the Federal Government 
to compel me to hire a certain person to 
work for me if I do not want to hire him. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator no 
doubt concedes that. this bill is an in- 
vasion to the nth degree of States’ rights. 

Mr. TYDINGS, I think there are many 
injustices in the employment of people, 
not only among the colored people but 
I think among white people, people who 
are far removed from the purview of this 
bill, whose race is all right, whose color 
is all right, whose creed is all right, 
whose nationality is all right. The Sen- 
ator from Louisiana knows that he and 
I and every other Member of this body 
have had come to us persons who work 
for the Government who tell us they are 
not receiving a correct marking, that 
their boss does not like them, that they 
are being discriminated against, and so 
forth. That is something which is heard 
in every activity. An employer or person 
in a position of responsibility may take 
a liking to certain individuals and may 
dislike others. But I do not see how we 
ean pass a law which provides that. be- 
cause one likes a person or dislikes @ 
person thus and so shall flow from that 
situation. 

I have not yet been able to find any 
authority given Congress to compel me 
against my will, or anyone else, to hire 
someone I do not want to hire. If there 
is anything in this Republic that seems 
to me to be a matter of secure protec- 
tion it is the right, as the Constitution 
provides, to be secure in my person, 
papers, house, and effects, and all the 
intimate things that are related to my 
business, or the right to live the religion I 
may embrace, even though I may not go 
to church. My daily life is a part of my 
religion, I hope, as it is of everyone else’s, 
and I do not believe that can be taken 
away from me by the ipsi dixit of the 
Congress. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I am certainly sorry 
that I cannot help the Senator, but I 
would not be able to point out any place 
in the Constitution wherein such power 
is given to Congress. On the contrary, 
as I have stated on many occasions, this 
is a further rape of the commerce clause 
of the Constitution. The bill in section 
1—listen to this language, Senators— 
states as follows: ‘ . 

The Congress finds that the practice of 
denying employment opportunities to, and 
discriminating in employment § against, 
properly qualified persons by reason of their 
race, creed, color, national origin, or an- 
cestry, foments domestic strife and unrest, 
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deprives the United States of the fullest’ 
utilization of its capacities for 

endangers the national security and the 
general welfare, and adversely affects com- 
merce. 


If it is admitted that domestic strife 
and unrest affect commerce, the passage 
of this bill will do nothing but create and 
foment domestic strife and unrest the 
like of which we have never known in 
this country in peacetime. 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Louisiana yield for a brief 
observation without losing any of his 
privileges? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Gladly. 

Mr. MEAD. The question of discrim- 
ination in employment in religious in- 
stitutions brought to mind a question 
which was asked earlier in the debate on 
the same subject, which resulted in my 
contacting the FEPC to ascertain if any 
difficulties had arisen in the past in 
which the FEPC had interfered in the 
matter of employment in purely re- 
ligious institutions. I was told that such 
a thing had never happened. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator means 
under the existing organization. 

Mr. MEAD. That is correct. 

Mr. ELLENDER. If this bill were en- 
acted conditions would be far different 
from those that now exist. Under the 
provisions of the bill the FEPC would 
be given unlimited powers. 

Mr.MEAD. Iamcoming to that ques- 
tion. 

I was also informed that the leading 
churchmen of the Catholic, Protestant, 
and Jewish religions had recommended 
this bill, and that the FEPC would be 
willing to furnish me with a list of rep- 
resentatives leaders of religion all over 
the United States in support of this 
measure. 

As a final observation—— 

Mr. ELLENDER. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, if the Senator will read the record 
of the hearings he will find that the 
implications of the bill were not dis- 
cussed by those leaders. 

Mr. MEAD. I am only saying that 
they have come out publicly for it, and 
that I am willing to place a list of their 
names in the Recorp before we conclude 
the debate. 

As a final observation, when my dis- 
tinguished colleague and his associates 
enable us to bring the bill before the 
Senate for amendment I shall be per- 
fectly willing to join in writing into the 
bill the provision of the first amend- 
ment to the Constitution to which ref- 
erence has be made, so that there may 
be no discrimination against religion. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The bill would still 
be most repugnant to me. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER.. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I am certainly very 
much in favor of protecting religious in- 
stitutions from having to employ persons 
whom they do not wish to employ; but 
I must ask, as a matter of simple hon- 
esty, Why should they be excepted? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from New York to permit him to 
answer the question if he desires to do so, 

Mr. MEAD. The Senator from Mary- 
land asks why religious institutions 
should be exempted. 
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Mr. TYDINGS. I maintain that, 
sion or whether there is not, no religious 
institution should be compelled to em. 
ploy someone whom it does not wish to 
employ. But, under the philosophy of 
this bill, why should a religious instity. 
tion be exempted? ee 

Mr. MEAD. Religious leaders are not 


Mr. TYDINGS. That does not answer 
my question. 

Mr. MEAD. It answers it, so far as] 
am concerned. If the religious leaders 
of the country felt as the Senator feeis 
they would be opposing this measure. | 

Mr. TYDINGS. Certainly they would. 

Mr. MEAD. I believe that they are 
amply supported by the Constitution anq 
by the administration which they have 
thus far experienced, and there is no 
desire on their part to offer any amend. 
ment which would give them the pro- 
tection which they do not believe they 
need, but which the Senator is so deeply 
interested in giving them. 

Mr. TYDINGS. They may not need 
it now, but over a period of time in the 
administration of the act they would 
need such protection. This is only the 
beginning. 

Mr. President, I wish to make my posi- 
tion clear. I do not like force anywhere; 
I do not like force in any degree if it can 
be avoided. I like all the freedom that 
is possible. I would protect every reli- 
gious group in this country against any 
kind of force being used against it which 
would be inimical to the carrying on of 
its philosophy, traditions, and teachings, 
However, if there is to be no discrimi- 
nation because of race, because of creed, 
because of color, or because of foreign 
ancestry, why should not religious or- 
ganizations be included in the scope of 
the bill by the authors of the bill? Why 
exempt them? 

Mr. MEAD. fn the first place, I do 
not believe that we are eliminating the 
entire body of law; nor are we wiping out 
the Constitution or ' e treaties which we 
have with foreign nations. We are pass- 
ing a simple bill, which will be in con- 
formity with the existing laws of the land. 
In those existing laws we find labor prac- 
tices, judicial procedure, and protection 
of religion, which is in no way violently 
interfered with by this simple measure. 
If my distinguished colleague ‘vill aid me 
in bringing the bill before the Senate, | 
am sure we will be very glad to consider, 
and in some instances support, his 
amendments. 

M.:. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Louisiana yield to me? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. The Senator from 
New York has already retreated from his 
express purpose in this bill. That is what 
the Senator is now proposing—— 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. President—— 

Mr. TYDINGS. Let me finish. 

Mr. MEAD. When the Senator says 
that I am proposing something he is not 
speaking about me. This bill was not 
introduced by me. I am merely trying t0 
persuade my distinguished colleague t 
help me bring the bill before the Senate 
so that we may improve it. I am willing 
to do that, but he is not. 
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Mr. TYDINGS. The bill provides, in 
effect, that no person shall be denied 
work anywhere in this country because 
of his race, creed, color, national origin, 
or ancestry. Now the Senator proposes 
to write an amendment to the bill. He 
would say, in effect, “No person shall be 
denied the right to work because of his 
race, creed, color, national origin, or an- 
estry, except in religious institutions.” 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, will my 
colleague yield to me? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from New York so that he may an- 
swer the Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. MEAD. I am not sponsoring any 
amendments. I am merely saying to my 
distinguished colleague that he will not 
allow the bill to come before the Senate. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I have not prevented 
the Lill from coming before the Senate. 

Mr. MEAD. If the Senator will only 
allow it to come before the Senate, if 
there is any reason behind his amend- 
ments I shall be glad to see him given 
full freedom and opportunity to present 
them. ButI cannot sympathize with his 
position if he intends to vote against the 
bill, if he intends to vote against cloture, 
and if at the same time he is offering 
amendments and doing so in my name. 

Mr. TYDINGS. The Senator from 
Maryland has not raised a finger to stop 
the bill from coming to a vote, at any 
time since it was brought before the Sen- 
ate. The Senator from Maryland voted 
to take up the bill. 

Mr. MEAD. I believe that my dis- 
tinguished colleague did not sign the 
cloture petition. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Of course not. I do 
not believe in eloture. 

Mr. MEAD. I believe that my dis- 
tinguished colleague made quite a speech 
against cloture. 

Mr. TYDINGS. No. I made no 
speech against cloture. I made a speech 
against the hypocrisy of this bill, during 
which the issue of cloture was raised by 
the Senator from New Mexico (Mr. 
CHavez]; and inasmuch as he asked me 
a direct question I gave him a complete, 
frank, and unequivocal answer. 

Mr. MEAD. If I correctly recall, my 
distinguished colleague took a decided 
stand against majority rule. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Let us not change the 
subject and get off on a tangent. The 
Senator says that it is an outrage for any 
man in this country to be denied the 
right to work because of race, creed, 
color, national origin, or ancestry. 

Mr. MEAD. What my colleague is 
Saying is what he said. I never used 
those words. The Senator is repeating 
his own language, and trying to put it 
in my mouth. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I am reading from 
the bill. ’ 

Mr. MEAD. The Senator is reading 
from a bill which is not my bill; but if 
he will join with me, perhaps we may be 
able to improve the bill when he offers his 
amendments. But the Senator will not 
vote to bring up the bill. He is against 
majority rule. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, it is 
not necessary to go back over that ques- 
tion. The Senator knows that I voted 
to take up the bill when the roll was 
called. Tam not in favor of cloture. One 
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of the great offices of a Senator of the 
United States is to protect, at times, those 
who do not have force from the incur- 
sions of those who do have it. I am op- 
posed to force in any sense of the word. 
I like freedom. 

Mr. MEAD. But my distinguished col- 
league knows that without cloture we 
cannot bring up the bill. 

Mr. TYDINGS. That is all right. I 
am not taking issue with the Senator 
on that question, except to say that I am 
not going to vote for cloture. 

Mr. MEAD. And to that extent the 
Senator would prevent consideration of 
the bill. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I am sorry. That is 
a fundamental belief, like my religion, 
or my love for my family, and I intend 
to adhere to it. 

The point is that whoever is the author 
of the bill—which I believe the Senator 
from New York is supporting—says in 
effect, “You shall not be denied work 
anywhere in this country, on any farm, 
in any factory, or in any institution of 
any kind, because of race, color, creed, 
national origin, or ancestry.” Now an 
exception is to be made—except in the 
case of religious institutions. I am 
heartily in favor of that, because that 
is only one of the things, among a mul- 
titude of others, which I am advocating. 
But I believe that that shows pretty 
clearly that even the proponents of the 
bill are willing that men be denied the 
right to work because of their race, creed, 
color, national] origin, or ancestry. That 
philosophy says, “I am in favor of them 
working everywhere else, except in my 
own back yard. In that respect I want 
a special amendment to exempt me.” 

Mr, President, if the bill were to be- 
come law as it is written, the religious 
institutions of this country—and prop- 
erly so—either during its consideration 
or afterward, would ask for an exemption 
from the provisions of the law. 

Who would they be? With no disre- 
spect to them, they would be the very ones 
who, the Senator says, have espoused 
the principles of this bill for all others, 
but not for themselves. Am I mistaken? 
They would be the ones who would say, 
“Methodists, Episcopalians, Jews, Cath- 
olics, and nonbelievers, in all other places 
you shall not be denied the right to work 
because of race, religion, creed, color, na- 
tional origin, or ancestry, but in our own 
institutions you will be denied that 
right.” 

That is all I have to say, Mr. President. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I do 
not mind yielding for questions, but here- 
after I shall have to call a halt on long 
speeches, because they take the pep out 
of me. I have my line of thought, and 
sometimes I am very much distracted 
from it, and it is rather difficult for me 
to become warmed up again. But I shall 
do my best. 

By the way, Mr. President, I do not 
mean that I am not willing to answer 
any questions which Senators may wish 
to ask me. Any Senator is at liberty to 
ask me any question which he may de- 
sire to ask, and I shall be glad to answer 
it if I am able to do so. 

As I suggested a moment ago, before 
I was interrupted, this bill is clearly an 
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invasion of States’ rights. As all of us 
know, the colored people came to America 
as slaves, beginning in 1619, and they 
have been with us ever since. We in the 
South have always had most of them. 
They have been our wards, so to speak. 
We have made it possible for them to 
attain the degree of civilization which 
now is theirs, for most of them came 
from darkest Africa. I know of no race 
which, in so short a time, has made so 
much progress as that which has been 
made by members of the colored race 
who now are living in the United States. 
We in the South have done all in our 
power and all in our means to 
assist the colored people. I have no 
doubt that if we are let alone we can bet- 
ter their station in life. But, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that will not bc done by force, as 
some persons are now attempting to do. 

Let me point out that back in 1909, 
when I entered college, my State at that 
time was spending less money to educate 
our entire white population and colored 
population than it is now spending to 
educate the colored »eople alone. Do 
Senators desire to impede that progress? 
We have any number of elementary 
schools, high schools, and colleges for 
Negroes; such schools and institutions 
are to be found throughout my State. 
We have built them on a voluntary basis. 
The other day the distinguished junior 
Senator from North Carolina ([Mr. 
Hoty] gave us a full description of what 
has occurred in the State of North Caro- 
lina in the past 25 years in respect to 
the education of Negroes. 

In my State we have a number of pub- 
licly owned hospitals. In New Orleans 
we have the great Charity Hospital, 
which is known to almost everyone 
throughout the land, especially to the 
members of the medical profession. The 
colored people comprise about 28 per- 
cent of the total population of Louisiana; 
the white people comprise the other 72 
percent. That is the approximate pro- 
portion. However, we find that more 
than 40 percent of the patients who come 
to our publicly owned hospitals are 
colored—although, as I said, the colored 
people comprise only 28 percent of the 
entire population of my State. So it is 
obvious that we have been taking care 
of them and that, if we are let alone, 
their progress will be continued. But I 
repeat that it will not be done by force, 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
my colleague from Louisiana yield to me? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I wish to ask the 
Senator if it is not a fact that a large 
part of the money spent on public health 
in the South has been svent on the 
colored population? 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is what I have 
attempted to state. I said that although 
in my State the Negroes comprise only 
28 percent of the population, neverthe- 
less 40 percent of the patients treated at 
our public hospitals are colored. That 
same condition prevails in many other of 
our State institutions which assist the 
uplifting of the colored people, both from 
a@ sanitary and health standpoint and 
from the point of helping the community 
as a whole. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Iam glad to have the 
Senator’s statement in that respect, but 
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I really had in mind the treatment of 
malarial fever, the treatment of typhoid 
fever, and similar activities not only 
in health centers but in various other 
agencies throughout the South which use 
State money for many other purposes. 
I should like to have the Senator com- 
ment on that point. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The point is that 
the number of colored people who are 
aided at such places constitute a much 
greater percentage of the total number 
of persons receiving such aid than the 
percentege which the colored people 
bear to the entire population of the 
State. In short, the situation existing 
in other State institutions is similar to 
that existing in the public hospitals to 
which I have referred, namely, that al- 
though only 28 percent of the people of 
my State are colored, yet 40 percent of 
the patients treated at the hospitals are 
colored. I have no figures in respect to 
the exact conditions in other institutions 
of the State, but I would not question 
for a moment that as to them the situa- 
tion prevailing is approximately the 
same as that prevailing in the hospitals 
to which I have referred. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I thank ‘the Senator. 
What he has said is certainly the case in 
South Carolina. 

I also wish to ask the Senator if it is 
not a fact that, in the Committee on 
Education and Labor, he was an ardent 
supporter of the hospital bill which was 
recently passed and which authorizes 
the construction of hospitals from one 
end of the United States to the other. 
I also ask the Senator if it is his opinion 
that that hospital bill will do more good 
for the colored people than for the 
white people. 

Mr. ELLENDER. There is no question 
about that, so far as the South is con- 
cerned, because, as I have already indi- 
cated on several occasions, approxi- 
mately 75 percent of all the colored peo- 
ple in the United States live in the 
South, and naturally the colored peo- 
ple in the South will receive a larger 
share of such assistance. The conclusion 
is fortified by the statement I have al- 
ready made, that, although the Negroes 
in Louisiana constitute only 28 percent 
of the entire population, yet the Negro 
patients to be found in our public hos- 
pitals constitute 40 percent of the total 
number of patients treated at those hos- 
pitals. I should not be surprised if the 
seme condition were found to exist in 
the hospitals which will be built under 
the provisions of the bill to which the 
Senator from South Carolina has just 
referred. 

Mr. President, as I indicated awhile 
ago, we in the South love the colored 
people and we try to help them. We do 
not do them any injustice, although 
many misinformed persons have claimed 
we do. The average colored person who 
works in the South on a farm or in a 
factory is never heard to complain, ex- 
cept perhaps in a few instances when 
some agitators from the North try to 
prod him into doing this, that, or the 
other. But, as a whole, the colored peo- 
ple in the South not only are well treated 
but—I repeat—in the past 300 years they 
have made greater progress than any 
other race or nation of people has made 
in a similar period of time in the his- 
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tory of the world. I shall proceed to give 
proof of that by reading from a book 
entitled “Twelve Million Black Voices,” 
written by two men named Wright and 
Rosskam. I shall read first, beginning 
at page 145. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, be- 
fore the Senator begins to read from that 
book. I should like to ask him another 
question. 

Mr. ELLENDER. 
for a question. 

Mr. MAYBANK. The Senator spoke 
of the number of colored people in the 
South and the numbei who work in vari- 
ous places. Is it not a fact that the vast 
majority of the colored people in this 
generation own their own farms and 
their own little homes? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I did 
not intend to discuss that matter at this 
point in my speech, I expect to do so 
next week, when I shall continue my 
speech. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MAYBANK. I thank the Senator. 
TI assure him that I will be here next week 
when he discusses that matter. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I have all the data 
and the details to show the progress 
which has been made in the South for the 
colored people. 

I am satisfied that the amount of 
money which was spent in Louisiana for 
Negro and white education in 1909 was 
about what we now spend each year for 
the colored people alone. Iam sure that 
the figures which I shall present to the 
Senate, if given an opportunity to do 
so—I think the Senate should hear 
them—will prove that the authors of the 
book from which I intend to read, told 
the truth. This book, which is entitled 
“Twelve Million Black Voices,” indicates 
that the colored people themselves ad- 
mit the fact of the progress which has 
been made by them during the past 300 
years. .I believe that the same admission 
as to the progress which has been made 
by the colored people of this Nation dur- 
inz the past 300 years has been made on 
many other occasions. In speaking for 
myself and for many others, including 
the colored people themselves who reside 
in the South, I repeat that nothing should 
be done by the strong arm of this Gov- 
ernment which would in any wise impede 
such progress. 

Mr. President, I read from page 145 of 
the book to which I have referred: 

Standing now at the apex of the twentieth 
century, we look back over the road we have 
traveled and compare it with the road over 
which the white folk have traveled, and we 
see that 300 years in the history of our lives 
are equivalent to 2,000 years in the history of 
the lives of whites. 


I am glad to yield 


Mr. President, I pause to ask, What 
progress would the blacks have made had 
it not been under the guidance of the 
white people? 

I continue reading: 

The many historical phases which whites 
have traversed voluntarily and gradually dur- 
ing the course of western civilization we 
black folk have traversed through swift com- 
puision. During the 300 years we have been 
in the New World we have experienced all 
the various types of family life, all the many 
adjustments to rural and urban life, and 
today, weary but still eager, we stand ready 
to accept more change. 

Imagine European history from the days of 
Christ to the present telescoped into 300 
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ye..rs, and you can comprehend the drama 
which our consciousness has experienceg 
Brutal, bloody, crowded with suffering anq 
abrupt transitions, the lives of us black fol; 
represent the most magical and meaningful 
picture of human experience in the western 
world. Hurled from our native African 
homes into the very center of the most com. 
plex and highly industrialized civilization 
the world has ever known, we stand today 
with a consciousness and memory such as 
few people possess. 

We black folk, our history and our present 
being, are a mirror of all the manifold ex. 
periences of America. What we want, what 
we represerrt, what we endure, is what Amer- 


. ica is. If we black folk perish, America wil} 


perish. If America has forgotten her past 
then let her look into the mirror of oy 
consciousness, and she will see the living past 
living in the present, for our memories gc 
back, through our black folk of today, 
through the recollections of our black 
parents, and through the tales of slavery 
told by our black grandparents, to the time 
when none of us, black or white, lived in this 
fertile land. 

The differences between black folk and 
white folk are not blood or color, and the 
ties that bind us are deeper than those 
that separate us. The common road of hope 
which we all have traveled has brought us 
into a stronger kinship than any words, laws, 
or legal claims. 

Look at us and know us and you will 
know yourselves, for we are you, looking back 
at you from the dark mirror of our lives. 

What do we black folk want? 

We want what others have, the right to 
share in the upward march of American life, 
the only life we remember or have ever 
known. 

The lords of the land say: “We will not 
gtant this.” 

We answer: “We ask you to grant us noth- 
ing. We are winning our heritage, though 
our toll in suffering is great.” 

The bosses of the buildings say: “Your 
problem is beyond solution.” 

We answer: “Our problem is being solved. 
We are crossing the line you dared us to 
cross, though we pay in the coin of death.” 

The seasons of the plantation no longer 
dictate the lives of many of us; hundreds 
of thousands of us are moving into the 
sphere of conscious history. 

We are with the new tide. We stand at 
the crossroads. We watch each new proces- 
sion. The hot wires carry urgent appeals. 
Print compels us. Voices are speaking. 
Men are moving. And we shall be with them. 


Of course, what I have read is boast- 
ful language. But the fact remains tht 
in our progress we in America have 
brought along with us the colored people. 
Many of them came here as savages & 
little more than 300 years ago. Many 
of them had to be chained, but today 
many of them are great doctors. There 
are many gocd lawyers among them, and 
many scientists. We in the South want 
to encourage them, we want them to 
go forward, and we wil! not raise any 
question if we are permitted to progress 
along the line which we have followed 
during the past few decades. 

Mr. President, the next matter I should 
like to deal with specifically I have dis- 
cussed generally up to this point, namely, 
the distribution of the Negro population 
of the United States since 1790. I shall 
not take the time of the Senate to read 
all the figures, but I ask Senators to look 
at them. They hre now printed in the 
Recorp of January 15, 1938, volume 83, 
part 1, beginning at page 587. The 
tables there printed give by number and 
percentage the distribution of the colored 
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population from 1790 until 1930, and T 
have before me figures I obtained from 
the Census Bureau for 1940, and to which 
1 shall refer specifically because those 
figures are up to date. 

‘] ask unanimous consent that there 
be inserted in the Recorp following my 

omarks the tables beginning at page 587 
and ending at the top of page 590 of 
the Recorp to which I have just referred. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BankHeap in the chair). Is there objec- 
tion? The Chair hears none, and it is 
so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. ELLFNDER. Mr. President, with- 
out going into details to show the per- 
centage of the colored people, who have 
been our wards since our Constitufion 
was adopted, and since we became a Re- 
public, I shall give the figures for the pe- 
riod since 1850. It will be noted that the 
percentage from 1850 to 1930 has de- 
creased somewhat in the South, showing 
a migration of the colored people from 
the South to the North. 

In 1850 in the 13 Southern States there 
were 87 percent of the entire colored 
population, and in the remaining 

tates, principally in the North, there 
were only 13 percent. In 1860 the per- 
centage in the South was 88, and in the 
North 12. In 1870 the percentage in the 
South was 85, and in the North 15. In 
1880 in the South it was 86, and in the 
North 14. In 1890 in the South it was 
86 and in the North it was 14. In 1900 
in the South it was 85 and in the North 
15. In 1910 in the South it was 85 and 
in the North 15. In 1920 in the South it 
was 81 and in the North 19. In 1930 in 
the South it was 74 and in the North 26. 

According to the most recent census, 
the total color®d population of the coun- 
try is 12,865,509, and of that number 9,- 
261,783 are in the 13 Southern States, and 
3,403,726 are scattered among the other 
States of the Union. 

As this table indicates, the percentage 
of colored people in some of the States 
is little or nothing. Let us take Maine, 
the State of the senior Senator from 
Maine |Mr. Wurre], the minority leader. 
Of a total population of 844,543 in 1940, 
there were only 1,304 colored people, or 
two-tenths of 1 percent. I suggest, what 
interest have the people of Maine in a 
measure of this kind? 

In the State of New Hampshire the 
colored people form one-tenth of 1 per- 
cent of the population; in the State of 
Vermont, one-tenth of 1 percent; in 
Massachusetts 1.3 percent; in Rhode 
a 1.5 percent. And so on down the 

ne. 
_ Task permission at this point to insert 
in the Recorp the entire table which 
shows the number of colored people in 
all the States of the Union, both in num- 
ber and percentagewise. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

Negro population by States 














. Percent 

State White Negro |" Negro 
Mai 06...cnastunnieel 844, 543 1, 304 0.2 
New Hampshire..._..-- 490, 989 414 “i 
Vermont... 2.25... 358, 806 rl 
Messachusetts.._....... 4, 257, 506 | 55, 391 48 
Rhode Island seenaianniiianatdhandendl 701, 805 11, 024 L5 
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Negro population by States—Continued 
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W. H. GILBerr, 
General Research Section. 


Population: 

13 Southern States: 
Whites ...-cacce canoe 27, 651, 141 
EL. cthaccietionmannmno= 9, 261, 783 
Percent Negroes, 33. 

Other States: 
WEED cacbabcassienscq 90, 537, 747 
Blacks... 2... cos-= 3, 603, 726 


Percent Negroes, 4. 


Mr. ELLENDER. It will be seen that 
the South has three-fourths of the col- 
ored population of the country, and, as 
I pointed out awhile ago, of all the cases 
which came under the FEPC in the last 


*10 months of the last fiscal year only 


10 percent originated in the South, where 
75 percent of the colored people live. So, 
for Senators to attempt to impose such 
a bill as this on us does not seem right. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. In view of the sta- 
tistics the Senator has just given, I call 
attention to the fact that of the com- 
plaints the present Fair Employment 
Practice Commission has considered, 
about 80 percent have had to do with 
the colored race. 

Mr. ELLENDER. 
cent. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. What percentage 
of those came from the Southern States, 
where the great majority of the colored 
people live? 

Mr. ELLENDER. For the first 2 years 
it was only 25 percent, but for the last 
10 months of the last fiscal year, of all 
such cases, only 10 percent came from 
the South. 


Seventy-eight per- 
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Mr. McCLELLAN. Has the Senator 
any doubt that the present committee 
has certainly given appropriate attention 
to the South in the discharge of its 
duties? 

Mr. ELLENDER. 
about that. 
show it. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Do not the very 
statistics the Senator has related defi- 
nitely substantiate the contention we 
have made continually that the real prob- 
lem between the white and Negro races, 
if there is any, is not in the South? 

Mr. ELLENDER. There is no question 
about it at all. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. And do they not 
definitely establish the fact that the real 
problem, if there is a real problem, is 
where the white people are undertaking 
to let down the barriers on social 
equality? 

Mr. ELLENDER. There is no question 
about that. That is why I have argued 
here time and again that it is best to let 
such problems as this be handled by the 
States themselves. It is best for the 
South itself to handle the problem for 
the good of the colored people them- 
selves. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Does not the Sen- 
ator believe that the statistics he has 
given should establish conclusively to 
the mind of any fair person that the 
South is better able to handle the prob- 
lem than is any other section of the 
country? We have demonstrated that to 
be true. When we are left alone we do 
handle the problem and have less trouble 
than if we are interfered with. But the 
minute anyone undertakes to break down 
the barriers, the minute anyone under- 
takes to prevent segregation, and to 
bring about conditions which @re con- 
ducive to the amalgamation of the races, 
just that minute trouble occurs. 

Mr. ELLENDER. There is no ques- 
tion about that, and I propose to dem- 
onstrate the truth of the Senator’s state- 
ment. That is my next point. The Sen- 
ator has anticipated my statement. I 
propose to present a comparison of 
crimes committed in the South, where 
75 percent of the Negro population re- 
side, with crimes committed in the North, 
where but 25 percent of the Negro popu- 
lation live. The figures are astounding. 
They go to show, as I have stated, that 
in the South we have been able to handle 
the problem because we know the colored 
people, having lived with them for 300 
years. If it were not for agitators from 
the North, white and black, coming down 
there and acting in the capacity of a dis- 
turbing element I am confident condi- 
tions would be even better, and it is my 
hope that they will continue to improve. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me at this point in 
his remarks to read a letter which I 
think is apropos of the very point now 
under discussion? 

Mr. ELLENDER. 
pose. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I should like to 
read a letter, which is not from a citizen 
of my State, but from a citizen of Ohio, 
addressed to me under date of Sunday, 


I have no doubt 
There is ample evidence to 


I yield for that pur- 
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January 27, 1946. I wish Senators 
would pay attention to this letter: 

Dear Sm: I wish to congratulate you on 
the way you handled the debate on the ra- 
dio Saturday evening. I am a housewife of 
Columbus, Ohio, with a 6-year-old daughter 
and a very nice, hard-working husband. 
According to his business life, our home life, 
and our religious standards, we are what is 
considered the American family. We are 
very grateful for an American to be in Con- 
gress who is trying to protect our class of life. 

During the war I worked in a war plant to 
help our country as well as ourselves. At 
this plant it was very discouraging the way 
the colored people were catered to. This 
certain war plant has hurt Columbus greatly 
where the colored race is concerned. They 
are rude in the downtown sections because of 
the rights they were given at this place of 
employment. 

Several times I have been very embarrassed 
in public. For that very reason I will say I 
Lave never sut beside one in a streetcar or 
in a theater. Many times in one of our 
nicest restaurants and while at work I have 
had to leave my meal uneaten because a 
colored person had nerve enough to come in 
and sit down beside me. 

I have also taught my child this, and now 
it is a very important factor in my life. My 
daughter starts to school tomorrow. Al- 
though there are no colored people living 
within five or six squares of our home, there 
are a few in our schools. In fact, I think I 
can be safe in saying the only schools in 
Columbus where thex are no colored are the 
private schools. 

My husband, as well as . -any of our friends, 
agree with ~our committee and are hoping 
you will be able to defeat this bill, as we 
have been waiting for the day when we can 
go out to dinner or to the theater without 
having to move a couple of times to be able 
to sit by white people. 

Hoping you all the success in the world. 


The lady signs the letter. I shall not 
place her name in the Recorp because I 
do not have her permission to do so. 

Mr. President, I merely point out, along 
the line of what the Senator has been 
saying, ¢éhat there is more trouble and 
more friction and more strife caused by 
the attempt to break down the social bar- 
riers than by any other one thing, and 
the more of it we have, the more promi- 
nent the race issue will become. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
know the Senator speaks the truth in 
making that statement. As I indicated 
a moment ago, I shall proceed to show 
the number of crimes committed, and 
make comparisons. I have selected in 
most instances, particularly with respect 
to our large cities, seven of the most 
heinous crimes know to criminology, and 
I have had the Library of Congress make 
a comparison of such crimes as between 
the colored and the white. I have had 
a comparison made of the crimes com- 
mitted in the city of New Orleans, which 
in 1930 had about the same population as 
the city of Washington. I wish more 
Senators were present to listen to the 
figures. I propose to place in the Rec- 
orD not only the figures as to these 
heinous crimes, but of others, and show 
the number of individuals incarcerated in 
the jails of the country, and to make 
comparison as between the colored peo- 
fle and the white people, between those 
living in the North and those living in 
the South. 

Mr, TAYLOR. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Louisiana yield to the 
Senator from Idaho? 
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Mr. ELLENDER. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. TAYLOR. I thank the Senator 
from Louisiana. I really did not want 
to ask a question, but to make a com- 
ment on the letter read by the Senator 
from Arkansas, 

I am sorry for the poor lady who wrote 
the letter. Itis too bad that there is not 
a Hitler around with a going concern 
somewhere, where she could go and live, 
and where racial prejudices and superior 
peoples could have their way and rele- 
gate the less fortunate to an inferior 
position, 

I have no doubt that the figures which 
the Senator from Louisiana will present 
will show that there are more Negroes 
incarcerated for crimes of various kinds 
than there are white people. I may say 
further that if he will look at the figures 
he will probably find that many more 
underprivileged whites are convicted of 
crime than are white people who have 
greater advantages. 

Mr. ELLENDER. If the Senator will 
be patient, I have the figures and will 
present them to make comparison, and 
if the Senator remains in the Chamber, 
he will hear them. I shall not cover 
simply one segment. I shall cover them 
all, whites and blacks. 

Mr. TAYLOR. I have been pretty 
faithful in my attendance trying to find 
out what the thing was all about. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me to make an ob- 
servation? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. 

Mr. MCCLELLAN., I do not think the 
good lady who wrote the letter needs 
any particular defense from me. The 
reading of her letter has provoked from 
a United States Senator the remark we 
have just heard, that he wished she had 
a Hitler or somebody else to give her 
what she wants. Let me say to my 
friend the Senator from Idaho that if 
he pursues the present trend and the 
purpose to pass such legislation as this, 
a Hitler will rise in America, not only 
for the benefit of this lady but for the 
benefit of the Senator from Idaho and 
his own Ieved ones. This bill is right in 
the direction of Hitlerism. Movements 


such as this can be continued until the , 


liberty of the American people is de- 
stroyed. The pitiful thing about it is 
that the Senator thinks he is trying to 
remedy something that is bad. He does 
not know what this vicious, damnable 
legislation would dc to this country. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, be- 
fore I was interrupted I was giving the 
figures of the latest census taken, indi- 
cating the small percentage of colored 
people in some States, some of whose 
representatives in Congress are most 
vociferous for the passage of the bill. I 
cannot help repeating what I stated 
earlier, that there seems to be a move- 
ment in all the States of the North, in 
particular, to try to impose such legisla- 
tion as this on the people of the South. 
As I shall demonstrate by figures, I am 
sure that the South can cope with the 
problems of the Negro better than can 
the North. 

The figures which I am about to pre- 
sent are for the country as a whole. The 
statistics are divided into several cate- 
gories, covering those incarcerated in 
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county and municipal jails; those in 
State and Federal prisons, and so forth 
After giving the figures for the various 
categories, it is my purpose then to com. 
pare figures from some of the le 
cities of our country from the standpoint 
of the number of crimes committed, 

I have before me figures for the city 
of Washington. In this great city, aj. 
though the colored population is approx. 
imately 28 percent, for every white per. 
son who has committed 1 of the 7 heinous 
crimes, to which I shall refer in a mo- 
ment, in some years as many as 7 colored 
persons committed the crime. In other 
words, in a given year 28 percent of the 
population, which is colored, committed 
seven times as many of the crimes which 
I shall mention as did members of the 
white population. 

I wish to cite some figures for the first 
6 months of 1933. These figures were 
prepared by the Library of Congress, 
The information is taken from the 
Census. What do the figures show? 
They show that during the first 6 months 
of 1933 the number of Negro prisoners in 
municipal and county jails in 13 South- 
ern States was 25,496. The total colored 
population was 8,805,635. 

In the remaining 35 States of the 
Union, including the District of Colum- 
bia, the number of colored prisoners in 
county and municipal jails was 29,542, 
and the total colored population was only 
3,085,508. The rate in the South was 290 
for every 100,000 population. In the 
North the rate per hundred thousand 
was 957. Imagine that. Let me put it 
this way, for emphasis: In the South, 
with a colored population of 8,805,635, 
there were 25,496 colored persons in 
county and municipal jails, while in the 
North, with a colored population of only 
3,085,508, there were 29,542 colored per- 
sons incarcerated in county and munici- 
pal jails. 

Let us see what the comparison is 
among the white population. The Sen- 
ator from Idaho [Mr. TayLor] made the 
suggestion that we should consider the 
poor white folk, too. In the 13 Southern 
States the population was 24 146,167, and 
the number of prisoners 35,273. In the 
remaining States of the Union, including 
the District of Columbia, the number of 
prisoners was 140,602, out of a popula- 
tion of 84,718,040. The rate in the 
South, so far as the white people were 
concerned, was 146 per hundred thou- 
sand. In the North the rate was 166. 
There was a slight difference in that re- 
spect. The coloree people in the North 
constitute approximately 25 percent of 
the entire colored population of the 
country. Yet it will be seen that more 
of them were incarcerated in county 
and municipal jails in the North then in 
the South 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yiela. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
have heard a great deal of talk to the ef- 
fect that the colored man was more un- 
derprivileged in the South than in the 
North. 

Mr. ELLENDER. These figures do not 
prove it. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
According to these figures that is not 
true, is it? 
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Mr. ELLENDER. Of course not. The 
trouble is that in the North, by law, cer- 
tain privileges have been granted the 
colored race, which it is hoped they will 
not exercise. Many of the Northern 
States have given to the colored people 
the right to enter cafes and hotels, and 
the right to swim in the same swimming 
pools with whites; but when the poor 
devils try to exercise those rights they 
are prevented from doing so. As & re- 
sult, there are many race riots. The 
Negroes usually become the victims. 
That is why there is a great deal more 
crime among the colored race in the 
North than in the South. In the South 
we de not give the colored people any 
rights which we do not wish them to 
exercise. We do not coddle them. We do 
not say to them, “We are going to pass a 
law giving you the right to do this, that, 
or the other thing,” unless we mean that 
they shall exercise such rights. In the 
North, as I shall show—in Pennsylvania, 
New York, Maine, Kansas, and many 
other States—many rights are granted 
to the colored people simply to obtain 
their political support, but in the hope 
that they will not exercise the legal rights 
accorded to them. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. In 
the South the colored people have a great 
occasion, known as the hot supper, 
usually on Saturday nights. When a 
white boy drops around he usually gets 
jnto trouble, does he not? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Thatis correct. As 
a result of long experience—and I believe 
we have succeeded pretty well—we have 
tried to make the colored man know 
where his place is. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Also the white man. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. We do not at- 
tempt to hurt the colored man, but we 
simply make him realize that the white 
race is superior to the colored race in 
every respect. 

My. President, I shall continue to read 
from this table. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the entire table be printed in 
the Recorp at the conclusion of my re- 
marks. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Wiih- 
out objection, the table may be printed 
in the Recorp as requested. 

(See exhibit 2.) 

Mr. ELLENDER. We come now to the 
ficures for 1924, showing the number of 
prisoners, both colored and white, placed 
in State and Federal prisons and re- 
formatories. In 10 of the 13 Southern 
States—there were 3 States for which the 
facts were not available—the number of 
prisoners incarcerated in State and Fed- 
eral prisons and reformatories was 6,616, 
out of a colored population of 5,779,958, 
or 114 per 100,000. 

Let us see what the figures show for 
the 35 remaining States of the Union, 
W here the colored population was only 
3,085,508. The number of prisoners was 
8.237, or 267 per 100,000. In other words, 
in the South, where three-fourths of the 
total colored population of the country 
lives, there were in jail 114 per 160,000, as 
compared with 267 per 100,000 colored 
People in the North. What do those fig- 
ures show? ‘The very thing which the 
distinguished Senator from South Caro- 
lina has just suggested—that in the 
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South we understand the colored people: 
we treat them right and they are not 
prone to get into so much mischief as 
those in the North. They have been liv- 
ing with us for along time. I am certain 
that we treat them better than they are 
treated in the North. 

For contrast, in order to further com- 
ply with the suggestion of my gooc friend 
from Idaho (Mr. Taytor}, in the 10 
Southern States, where the white popu- 
lation was 19,611,262, there were 9,319 
prisoners, or 47 per 100,000. In the 35 
remaining States there were 35,772 out 
of a popuiation of 84,718.000, or 42 per 
100,000. That was in the year 1934. 

In the year 1935 the 10 Southern States 
had approximately the same populations 
which I have stated for the year 1934. 
In the Southern States the rate for Ne- 
groes in Federal and State prisons and 
reformatories was 132 per 100,000. In 
the Northern States the rate was 283 per 
100,000. In other words, although the 
North has but one-fourth of the Negroes 
of the country, in contrast to the South, 
where three-quarters of the Negroes of 
the country are found, in the year 1934 
there were 8,735 colored people in Fed- 
eral and State jails and reformatories 
in the North, as compared to the 7,627 
colored people in the South. 

When we consider the number of white 
persons incarcerated we find that the sit- 
uation which I pointed out for the year 
1933 is approximately the same as that 
for the year 1935. In the 16 Southern 
States the number of white persons in- 
carcerated was 9,980, out of a population 
of 19,611,000, or 51 white persons per 
100,000. In the 35 remaining States and 
the District of Columbia there were 38,- 
606 white people in jail, or 46 per 106,000. 

Mr. President, I propose to show the 
corresponding figures for a number of 
years, to demonstrate that approximately 
the same proportion exists right along. 
As I have stated, I shall give the figures 
for the large cities. The figures for the 
large cities are much more astounding 
than the figures I have cited. 

I proceed now with the figures for the 
year 1936-—— 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Does the Senator have any figures to 
show whether the crimes committed in 
the South involved both white and biack 
people or primarily colored people only, 
or does the Senator have any other fig- 
ures along that line? I have in mind 
figures to show whether the crimes com- 
mitted involved two or more colored 
persons or involved, in each case, a col- 
ored person and a white person. 

Mr. ELLENDER. No; I have not. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
If the Senator obtained that informa- 
tion I think he would find that, generally 
speaking, in the South the colored man 
who is in prison is not there because he 
has committed some crime against a 
white man. It will be found that in the 
South in about 8 or 9 cases out of 10 
the crimes committed by colored people 
were committed against other persons of 
their own race. If the figures are pro- 
duced, it will be found that most of the 
graver crimes committed by Negroes in- 
volve only members of the colored race. 
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Mr. ELLENDER. I would not doubt 
that, because I believe that, inasmuch 
as the colored people of the South do not 
seek to mingle with the white people, 
most of their difficulties occur among 
themselves. Of course, at times they at- 
tempt to encroach on the white people, 
and, of course, the white people are re- 
sentful of that. But I agree with what 
the Senator has said; in other words, I 
am sure that if it were possible to an- 
alyze the figures in that way, it would be 
found that in the South the various 
crimes or difficulties with which colored 
People are involved oceur primarily 
among only the colored people, rather 
than among both colored people and 
white people. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. OVERTON. I think the junior 
Senator from Louisiana is making a very 
valuable contribution, Mr. President. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. OVERTON. The Senator's con- 
tribution is especially valuable insofar as 
it is in support of the thought enter- 
tained by so many persons who have 
given study to this problem, namely, that 
the Negro of the South is more law- 
abiding than the Negro who resides above 
Mason and Dixon’s line. I think the rea- 
son is perfectly obvious; but under the 
limitations imposed on debate I cannot 
at this time point it out. Probably the 
junior Senator from Louisiana has his 
own views on that subject. But there is 
no question that the Negro of the South 
is much more law-abiding than the 
Negro of the North. I ask my colleague 
if he, too, takes that view. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, there 
is absolutely no question about it. The 
fact that so many more colored people 
are arrested in the North than in the 
South answers that point. 

Mr.OVERTON. But why is that true? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I indicated a mo- 
ment ago that my own opinion is that 
the Negroes of the North feel a little 
freer than the Negroes of the South co 
because of the passage in the North of 
laws giving them certain rights, and 
when they go to exercise those rights 
they get into trouble. That is one of the 
reasons why I believe so many more Ne- 
groes in the North get into trouble. Of 
course, I am satisfied that the white 
people of the North are just as resentful 
as the whitc people of the South when 
the colored people try to rub elbows with 
them and try to place themselves on the 
same social] footing, on a basis of social 
equality. Anyone should resent that. 

I revert now to the figures I was dis- 
cussing. For the year 1936, in the 10 
Southern States, 6,886 colored people out 
of a total Negro population of 5,779,958 
were confined in State and Federal pris- 
ons and reformatories—or at a rate of 12 
per 10,000, for the Southern States. 
For the remainder of the country—in 
other words, the 35 other States and the 
District of Columbia—where the colored 
population was only 3,085,508, 8,592 
colored persons were involved in crimes, 
or at a rate of 28 for every 10,000. 
Think of that, Mr. President. Wein the 
South, with three-quarters of all the 
colored people in the United States, 
whereas the North has only one-fourth of 
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them, got along much better with the 
Negroes, as is shown by the fact that in 
the North there were almost 2,000 more 
Negroes in State and Federal prisons and 
reformatories than there were in the 
South. 

Now let us consider the white people. 
In 1936, in the 10 Southern States, with 
a white population of 19,000,000-plus, 
there were 9,339 white people in State 
and Federal prisons and reformatories, 
or at a rate of 4.8 per 10,000. In the 35 
remaining States and the District of 
Columbia the total number of white per- 
sons in jail was 35,369, out of a total 
white pcpulation of 84,000,000-plus, or 
4.2 per 10.000. That isthe situation. The 
figures show how similar the situation 
among white people in the North is to 
that among white people in the South, 
in terms of the number of white persons 
incarcerated in Federal and State pris- 
ons and reformatories. As I have said, 
in the 10 Southern States the rate for 
white people was 4.8 per 10,000, and in the 
North it was 4 2 per 10,000. Those figures 
are almost identical. 

But when it comes to the colored peo- 
ple in the North and the colored people 
in the South, there is a great difference. 
In tlie South, the number of colored peo- 
ple confined in Federal and State prisons 
and reformatories is 12 per 10,000, and in 
the North it is 28 per 10,000. 

Mr. President, I do not like to read 
figures, but I think it is imfportant to do 
so in this case, for I know of no other 
way to make an impression or to try to 
make an impression on the Senators 
who are now in the Chamber! How 
many are here now? I see only 7 or 8. 
Many more should be here to listen to 
some of this information and to learn 
what we are heading for if we permit 
legislation of this kind to become law. 

I do not wish to be misunderstood; but 
I say this bill is an effort to do nationally 
what some of the Northern States have 
done locally in order to appeal to certain 
small, miserable groups of politicians 
who make every effort to get this, that 
and the other concession in order to ap- 
pease the handful of colored voters in 
their midst. If they only knew the dam- 
age which would be done to the future 
of our country, they might take a dif- 
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ferent view of the situation. But they 
do not consider that phase of the mat- 
ter. Their views are entirely selfish. 

I do not like to talk too much about 
my colleagues, but I just cannot help be- 
lieving that a great deal of what is being 
done is purely for political reasons and 
nothing else. If they will study these 
figures, and study the history of other 
nations in regard to mongrelization, I 
think they wiil change their views in re- 
spect to this bill. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. TAYLOR. I stated the other day, 
though possibly the Senator from Louisi- 
ana was not then present in the Cham- 
ber, that in Idaho we may have as many 
as 500 Negroes. Considering the Negro 
population as a whole, that is a very 
small number. So anything which I may 
say in connection with the pending bill 
will certainly not be prompted by any 
desire to obtain Negro votes. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield in or- 
der that I may propound a question to 
the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I am 
sorry, but my attention was temporarily 
diverted. Will the Senator from Idaho 
repeat his statement? 

Mr. TAYLOR. I said that in Idaho we 
have only approximately 500 Negroes, 
and that anything I may say relative 
to the pending bill should not be con- 
sidered as catering to the votes of such 
a small bloc or group. 

Mr. ELLENDER. No; but the Sena- 
tor is doing what I have accused other 
Senators of doing indirectly. There 
seems to be some kind of—I will not say 
conspiracy, but an understanding among 
some Senators from the Northern 
States—— 

Mr. TAYLOR. No; there is no un- 
derstanding between me and any cther 
Senator with regard to what I am sup- 
posed to do or will do in respect to the 
FEPC bill. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana now yield to 
me in order that I may ask a question 
of the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 
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Mr. OVERTON. The Senator from 
Idaho said that there are a 
500 Negroes in his State. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Yes. 

Mr. OVERTON. How many peop) 
Idaho are members of the CIO? og 

Mr. TAYLOR. I doubt if any are 
members. Most of our colored peo- 
ple—— 

Mr. OVERTON. I am not 
about the colored people alone; I am 
talking about both the whites and the 
blacks. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Is the Senator asking 
how many of them belong to the CIO? 

Mr. OVERTON. Yes. 

Mr. TAYLOR. I do not know the 
answer to the Senator’s question. In the 
northern part of the State some of the 
mine and timber workers are members 
of the CIO, but I believe that so far as 
Idaho is concerned, the A. F. of L. has 
~ ree membership than does the 

Mr OVERTON. The CIO organization 
is in favor of the pending bill, is it not? 

Mr. TAYLOR. Yes. 

Mr. OVERTON. And the A. F. of L, 
organization is also in favor of the pend- 
ing bill, is it not? 

Mr. TAYLOR. I do not know. 

Mr. OVERTON. A statement to that 
effect has been made on the floor of the 
Senate. How many A. F. of L. members 
are there in Idaho? 

Mr. TAYLOR. I do not know how 
many A. F. of L. members there are in 
Idaho. I do not pay attention to the 
membership of groups. I do not care 
how many members they may have. 
Frankly, I do not know the answer to the 
Senator’s question. 

Mr. OVERTON. What is the popula- 
tion of Idaho? 

Mr. TAYLOR. The population of 
Idaho is less than 500,000. 

Mr. OVERTON. Am I making an 
overstatement when I say that, con- 
sidering the organized labor vote com- 
bined, it represents at. least two-thirds 
of the population of Idaho? 

Mr. TAYLOR. No; I should say it 
represents probably not more than one- 
tenth of the population of Idaho. 

Mr. OVERTON. I thank the Senator. 
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Percent Negro in total populatton at each census, by divisions and States, 1790-1930— Continued 
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GEOGRAPHIC DISTRIBUTION AND INCREASE 
Negro and white population, by sections, divisions, and States 
| 
1930 1920 7 1910 1900 
Section, division, and er a ee oe pera eer tena ae 
State Other 73 ; Gyre 
saane Negro White Negro White 
conagueeeiiia agate ieee EE 
United States.........- 11, S81, 148 1, 127, 115 | @, 827, 763 | 81, 364, 447 | 8 833, 904 | 66, BO9, 196 
°-———— = = oe —=s=— _=_——— — ——— = 
The North......... 73, 021, 191 63, 681, 845 62, 085, 612 123, 924 | 1, 027, 674 | 54, 627, 598 880, 771 | 46, 413, 75S 
The South. ........] 87, 857, 433 33, 125, 808 23, 731, 899 481, 673 | 8, 749, 427 | 20,316, 253 | 7,922,969 ] 16, 521, 970 
The West_......-- 11, 896, 222 &, 902, 972 &, 302, 863 521, 518 50, 662 | 6, 420, 596 30,254 | 3,873, 468 
—— ———EEe —— —————EE omens ED 
Geographie divisions: ! 
New England. __........-. ®, 186, 341 94,086 | &, 005,113 7,142} 7, 400,909 7, 315, 995 5, 863 66,306 | 6, 480, 468 59,099 | 5, 527,026 
Middle Atlantic. ........] 26, 260,750 | 1,052, 899 | 25, 172, 104 35, 747 | 22, 261, 144 600, 183 | 21, 638, 625 22, 336 417, 870 | 18, 879, 881 325, 921 | 15, 110, 862 
Fast North Central. ....- 25, 207, 185 980, 450 | 24, 277, 663 8,072 | 21, 475, 543 514, 554 | 20, 931, 279 29,710 | 300, 836 17,928, 513 | 257,842 | 15,710,053 
West North Central 13, 206, 915 381, 784 | 12, 873, 487 91, 644 | 12, 544, 249 278, 521 | 12, 199, 713 66, 015 242, 662 | 11,340, 736 237, 909 | 10, 065, 817 
South Atlantic ____. 15, 703, 588 | 4,421, 38K { 11, 349, 284 22, 917 4,325,120 | 9, 748, 556 16, 896 | 4,112,488 | 8,071,473 | 3,729,017] 6, 706, 05S 
East South Central_. 9, 887,214 | 2,658,238 4 7, 224,614 4, 362 2, 523,532 | 6, 367, 166 2, 609 | 2, 652, 513 5, 754, 154 | 2,490, 886] 5, 044, 847 
West South Central 12, 176, 830 2, 281, 951 9, 090, 981 7%, 898 2, 063, 579 | (7, 716, 177 162, 468 | 1,981,426 | 6, 499, 626 | 1, 694, 096 4, 771, 065 
Mountain_. 3, 701, 789 30,225] 3,303, 586 367, 978 30, 301 3,071, 405 733, ROH | 21 467 | #2, 445, 515 15, 590 | 1, 879, 855 
Paste. cust, ete 8, 194, 483 90,122 | 7, 498, 375 605, 936 47,790 | 5,231, 458 287,623 | 29,195] 3,975,081 14,665 | 2, 203, 613 
New England: | i 
RR ae 797, 423 1,006 768, 014 1, 319 765, .93 1,011 | 1, 363 | 739, 991 1, 319 } 692, 22 
New Hampshire. ........ 465, 203 790 443, 083 621 442, 330 132 54 429, 906 662 | 410, 791 
VermnGtiiisshicascascolsan 359, 611 GR 352, 428 572 351, £16 49 1,621} 354,298 $26 | 342, 771 
Massachasetts_.._.._....] 4, 289, 614 52, 365 5 45,466) 2,803, 467 3, 423 | 38,055 | 3, 324,897 31,974 | 2, 769, 764 
Rhode Island... .......... 687; 497 9, 913 10, 636 } 593, 976 385 | 9, 529 532, 488 4, 092 | 419, 050 
Connectiont.............. 1, 606, £03 29,354 | 1, 576, 673 21, 046 1, 358, 713 72 15, 174 1, GUS, 888 15, 226 | 82, 424 
Middle Atlantie: ! 
New Yomi. do 12, 588, G66 412, 814 | 12, 150, 203 , 385, 198, 48% } 10, 170, 548 16,196 | 124, 191 | 8, SHR. 525 99,232 | 7, 156, 881 
New Jersey... 4, 041, 334 208, 828 3, S29, 200 3, 155,4 117, 132 3, 036, ¥32 1, O39 8Y, 760 | 2, 445, 820 ! 69,844) 1,812,317 
_ Pennsylvania 9, 681, 250 431, 257 | 9, 192, 602 . 720, 284, 568 | 8, 431. 245 4, 204 193,919 | 7, 467,536 | 156,445) 6, 141, 664 
East North Central: | 
Oble. J ithe ss 6, 646, 687 209, 304] 6, 331, 136 6,287 | 5, 750, 384 186,387] 6, 570, €51 2,256) 111,452 } 96,901 | 4, 060, 204 
Bnet is . nclitecccsshuber 3, 238, 503 111,982 | 3, 116, 136 10, 385 | 2, 920, 380 80,810} 2, 848, 246 1,234) 60,320) 57, 505 | 2,458, 502 
Minh ciisettishen vicectncben 7, 630, 654 328,972 | 7, 266, 361 35,321 | 6, 485, 280 182, 274} 6, 204, 999 8,007 | 108, 049 | 85,078 | 4, 734, 87 
Mite ss. nibh i 4, 842, 325 169,453 | 4, 650, 171 22,701 | 3, 668, 412 60,082 | 3, 600, 283 8,047 | 17, 115 15,816} 2,398 
 "Wisceeni 2, ccstaelnell 2, 939, 00F 10, 739 | 2, 913, 859 14, 408 | 2, 632, 067 5,21 | 2, 616, 700 10, 166 2, 300 2.5421 2,057. 911 
West North Central: | } 
EIN ie a es! 2, 563, 953 9,445 | 2,538, 973 15,535 | 2, 387, 125 8,809 | 2, 368, 586 9, 730 7,084 | 2.059, 143 } 4,809 1, 733 
fowa. cites ee 2, 470, 989 17,380 | 2, 448, 382 5.177 | 2404. 021 19, 005 | 2,381, 298 3, 723 | 14,973 | 2, 208, 682 } 12, tif 2, 218, t# 
RO ka | 3, 629, 367 223,840 | 3, 298, 887 6,640 | 3, 404, 055 178,241 | 3, 221, 661 4,153 | 157,452 | 3, 133, 570 | 61,234] 2,944 
North Dakota. GRO, 845 377 671, 243 9, 225 646, 872 467 639, 912 6, 498 617 | 509, 845 | a 311, 712 
R46 669, 453 22, 750 636, 547 832 619, 052 16, 663 817 53, 747 38 aRO, 714 
13,752 | 1,353, 702 10,508 | 1, 296, 372 13,242] 1,276, 473 6, 657 7,689 | 1,179,994 | 6,209 | 1, 056, S2¢ 
66, 344 | «1,792, 847 21, 808 1, 769, 257 57, 925 1, 602, 736 18, 596 £4,030 | 1,825, 755 | 52. 093 1, 416, 319 
: 
205, 694 MM 223, 008 38, 335 192, 85 83 | 31, 181 | 171, 10 (07 | 153, 977 
1, 354, 370 977 | 1,449, 661 244,479 | 1, 204, #90 492 | 232,25! 1, 062,927 238, 064 952, 424 
ei 353, 914 SRT 437, 571 108, 966 326, 825 730 | 94, 446 | 86, 702 | G1, 582 
Virginia..................] 2, 421, 861 1, 770, 405 1,281 | 2,309, 187 690, 017 1, 617, 871 1,209} 671,096 | 1,380,802] 60,722) 1, 192, 
West Virginia......_...__ 1, 729, 205 1, 613, 934 378} 1, 463, 701 86,345 | 1,377,120 176 64,973] 1,156,811 | $3,499 | 935, 233 
North Carolina... ....... 3, 170, 276 2, S45 16, 681 2, 559, 123 763,407 | 1,783, 769 11,947 | 97,843 | 1, 500, 508 624, 460 | 1, 263, 605 
South Carolina_.......... 1, 738, 765 944, 040 1,044} 1, 683, 724 864, 719 818, 538 473 | 835, 843 679, 159 782, 321 657, 807 
Geant. neat, 2, 908, 506 1, $36, 974 407 | 2, 805, 832 206,365 | 1, 689,070 O7 | 1,176,987 | 1, 481, 786 | 1,034,833 | 3, 48%, B84 
FR 1, 468, 211 1, 035, 205 1,178 968, 470 329, 487 638, 034 949 | 308, 669 | 443,567 | 230,730 207, 333 
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Section, division, and 
State 
Total Negro Whit 
East South Central: 
I 2 226, 2, 416, 630 235,938 | 2, 180, 462 230 261,656 | 2,027, 926 284,706 | 1, 862, 309 
EE 477, 646 2, 337, 885 451,758 | 1,885, 939 188 473,088 | 1,711, 417 480, 243 | 1, 540, 186 
IN i isicniscinsitundaninn 944, 834 639. | 2,348,174 $00,652 | 1, 446,958 564 908, 282 | 1, 228, 789 827,307 | 1, 001, 152 
‘ Mississippi-__.-- onmencesn 1, 009, 718 996, 856 3, 247| 1,790, 618 935, 184 853, 807 1, 627 | 1,009, 487 786, 022 £07, 630 641, 200 
West South Central: 
ee ae 478, 463 | 1,374, $06 1,113 | 1,752, 204 472,220 | 1,279, 479 505 442,891 | 1,130,878 266, 856 $44, sy 
Leuiieneg ooo cha 7 1, 318, 160 7,107 | 1,798, £09 700, 257 | 1,093, 901 4, 261 713, 874 939, 789 €50, 04 729, 612 
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Rate 


1993 (first 6 months) (county 
and municipa) jails): 
Negroes 


13 Southern States_.....-. 290 
Remaining 35 States and 
District of Columbia__- 957 
Whites: 
13 Southern States....... 146 
Remaining 35 Statesand ‘ 
District of Colum bia_.. 16¢ 
a34 (State and Federal pris- 
ons and reformatories): 
Negroes: 
10 Southern States @ 
Southern States not 
FOperttes .. .capaniecebien 114 
35 remaining States and 
District of Columbia... 267 
Whites: 
10 Southern States._..... 47 
$5 remaining States and 
District of Colum bia_.. 42 
935 (State and Federal pris- 
ons and reformatories): 
Negroes: 
10 Southern States (3 
Southern States not 
reperting)....centcansie 132 
25 remaining States and 
District of Columbia... 23 
Whites: 
10 Southern States. _..... 51 
35 remaining States and 
District of Columbia... 46 


During the delivery of Mr. ELLENDER’S 
address, 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield with the understanding 
that he will not lose the floor? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Gladly. 

Mr. MORSE. I should like to ask the 
Senatoi from Louisiana if he will extend 
to me the courtesy of permitting me to 
offer at this time an amendment iz the 
nature of a substitute for Senate bill 
101, with the understanding that my re- 
quest and the proposec substitute will 
be printed at the end of his remarks? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I gladly yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I am not asking for the 
privilege of discussing the substitute at 
this time, as I shall do later, but I should 
like to have the substitute printed so 
that Members of the Senate may study 
it and consider it. The substitute re- 
lates to some suggestions which the 
junior Senator from Oregon has hereto- 
fore made on the floor of the Senate. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to present the amendment 
in the nature of a substitute and that it 
lie on the table and be printed in the 
body of the REcoup. 

Te PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment in the nature of a 
substitute, intended to be proposed by 
Mr. Morsg, is as follows: 

Amendment (in the nature of a substitute) 
intended to be proposed by Mr. Morse to the 
bill (S. 101) to prohibit discrimination in 
employment because of race, creed, color, 
national origin, or ancestry, viz: Strike out 
all after the enacting clause and insert the 
following: 

“That this act may be cited as the ‘Pair 
Employment Practice Act.’ 


“FINDINGS AND DECLARATION OF POLICY 


“Src. 2. The Congress hereby finds and 
declares— 

“(a) That the practice of denying employ- 
ment opportunities to, and discriminating in 
employment against, properly qualified per- 
sons by reason of race, religious creed, or 
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color is contrary to the principles of freedom 
and equality of opportunity upon which this 
Nation is built, is incompatible with the pro- 
visions of the Constitution, foments do- 
mestic strife and unrest, deprives the United 
States of the fullest utilization of its ca- 
pacities for production and defense, and bur- 
dens, hinders, and obstructs commerce. 

“(b) That it is the policy of the United 
States to bring about the elimination of dis- 
crimination because of race, religious creed, 
or color in all employment relations which 
fall within the jurisdiction or control of the 
Federal Government. 


“UNFAIR EMPLOYMENT PRACTICES DEFINED 


“Src. 3. (a) It shall be an unfair employ- 
ment practice for any employer within the 
scope of this act— 

“(1) to refuse to hire any person because 
of such person's race, religious creed, color, 
national origin, or ancestry; 

“(2) to discharge any person from employ- 
ment because of such person’s race, religious 
creed, color, national origin, or ancestry; 

“(3) to discriminate against any person in 
compensation or in other terms or conditions 
of employment because of such person's race, 
religious creed, color, national origin, or an- 
cestry; and 

“(4) to confine or limit recruitment or 
hiring of persons for employment to any 
employment agency, placement service, train- 
ing school or center, labor union or organi- 
zation, or any other source that discriminates 
against persons because of their race, religion, 
color, creed, national origin, or ancestry. 

“(b) It shall be an unfair employment 
practice for any labor union within the scope 
of this act— 

“(1) to deny full membership rights and 
privileges to any person because of such per- 
son’s race, religion, creed, color, national 
origin, or ancestry; 

“(2) to expel from membership any person 
because of such person's race, religion, creed, 
color, national origin, or ancestry; or 

(3) to discriminate against any member, 
employer. or employee because of such per- 
son’s race, religion, creed, color, national 
origin, or ancestry. 

“(c) It shall be an unfair employment 
practice for any employer or labor union 
within the scope of this act to discharge, ex- 
pel, or otherwise discriminate against any 
person because he has opposed any practices 
forbidden by this act or because he has filed 
a charge, testified, or assisted in any proceed- 
ing under this act. 


“SCOPE OF ACT 


“Sec. 4. (a) This act shall apply to any 
employer having in his employ 50 or more 
persons, who is (1) engaged in interstate or 
foreign commerce or in operations affecting 
such commerce; (2) under contract with the 
United States or any agency thereof or per- 
forming work, under subcontract or other- 
wise, called for by a contract to which the 
United States or any agency thereof is a 
party, awarded, negotiated, or renegotiated 
as hereinafter provided in section 8 of this 
act. 

“(b) This act shall apply to any labor 
union which has 50 or more members who 
are engaged in interstate or foreign com- 
merce or in operations affecting such com- 
merce or employed by the United States or 
any Territory, insular possession, or instru- 
mentality thereof. 

“(c) This act shall apply to the employ- 
ment practices of the United States and of 
every Territory, insular possession, agency, 
or instrumentality thereof, except that sub- 
section (b) of section 6, providing for en- 
forcement by the courts, shall not apply in 
any case of any department or independent 
agency of the United States; but in any such 
case the Fair Employment Practice Commis- 
sion established by section 5 of this act shall 
make a report to the President, and it shall 
thereupon be the duty of the President to 
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take such measures as he deems appropriate 
to prevent such department or agency from 
engaging in an unfair employment practice. 


“PAIR EMPLOYMENT PRACTICE COMMISSION 


“Sec. 5. (a) There is hereby created a com- 
mission to be known as the Fair Employ- 
ment Practice Commission (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the ‘Commission’), which shall 
be composed of five members who shall be 
appointed by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. One of 
the original members shall be appointed for 
a term of 1 year, one for a term of 2 years, 
one for a term of 3 years, one for a term of 
4 years, and one for a term of 5 years, but 
their successors shall be appointed for terms 
of 5 years each, except that any individual 
chosen to fill a vacancy shall be appointed 
only for the unexpired term of the member 
whom he shall succeed. The President shall 
designate one member to serve as chairman 
of the Commission. Any member of the 
Commission may be removed by the Presi- 
dent upon notice and hearing for neglect of 
duty or malfeasance in office, but for no 
other cause. 

“(b) A vacancy in the Commission shall 
not impair the right of the remaining mem- 
bers to exercise all the powers of the Com- 
mission and three members of the Commis- 
sion shall at all times constitute a quorum. 

“(c) The Commission shall have an offi- 
cial seal which shall be judicially noticed. 

“(d) Each member of the Commission shall 
receive a salary at the rate of $10,000 a year, 
and shall not engage in any other business, 
vocation, or employment. 

“(e) When three members of the Commis- 
sion have qualified and taken office, the Com- 
mittee on Fair Employment Practice estab- 
lished by Executive Order No. 9346 of May 
27, 1943, shall cease to exist. All employees 
of the said Committee shall then be trans- 
ferred to and become employees of the Com- 
mission, and all records, papers, and prop- 
erty of the Committee shall then pass into 
the possession of the Commission. 

“(f) The principal office of the Commis- 
sion shall be in the District of Columbia, but 
it may meet and exercise any or all of its 
powers at any other place and may establish 
such regional offices as it deems necessary. 
The Commission may, by one or more of its 
members or by such agents or agencies as it 
may designate, conduct any investigation, 
proceeding, or hearing necessary to its func- 
tions in any part of the United States. 

“(g) The Commission shall have power— 

“(1) to appoint such officers and employ- 
ees as it deems necessary to assist it in the 
performance of its functions; 

“(2) to cooperate with or utilize regional, 
State, local, and other agencies and to utilize 
voluntary and uncompensated services; 

“(3) to pay to witnesses whose depositions 
are aken or who are summoned before the 
Commission or any of its agents or agencies 
the same witness and mileage fees as are paid 
to witnesses in the courts of the United 
States; 

“(4) to issue, from time to time, such reg- 
ulations as it deems necessary to reculate its 
own procedure and the appearance of persons 
before it, and to amend or rescind, from time 
to time, any such regulation whenever it 
deems such amendment or rescission neces- 
sary to carry out the provisions of this Act; 

“(5) to serve process or other papers of the 
Commission, either personally, by registered 
mail, or by leaving a copy at the principal 
office or place of business of the person to be 
served; and 

“(6) to make such technical studies as are 
appropriate to effectuate the purposes and 
policies of this Act and to make the results 
of such studies available to interested Gov- 
ernment and nongovernmental agencies, 


“DUTIES OF THE COMMISSION 


“Src. 6. (a) It shall be the duty of the 
Commission to bring about the removal of 
discrimination in regard to hire, or tenure, 
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terms, or conditions of employment, or union 
membership, because of race, religious creed, 
or color— 

“(1) by making comprehensive studies of 
such discrimination in different metropolitan 
districts and sections of the country and of 
the effect of such discrimination, and of the 
best methods of eliminating it; 

“(2) by formulating, in cooperation with 
other interested public and private agencies, 
comprehensive plans for the elimination of 
such discrimination, as rapidly as possible, 
in regions or areas where such discrimination 
is prevalent; 

“(3) by publishing and disseminating re- 
ports and other information relating to such 
discrimination and to ways and means for 
eliminating it; 

“(4) by conferring, cooperating with, and 
furnishing technical assistance to employers, 
labor unions, and other private and public 
agencies in formulating and executing poli- 
cies and programs for the elimination of 
such discrimination; 

“(5) by receiving and investigating com- 
plaints charging any such discrimination and 
by investigating other cases where it has rea- 
son to believe that any such discrimination 
is practiced; and 

“(6) by making specific and detailed rec- 
ommendations to the interested parties in 
any such case as to ways and means for the 
elimination of any such discrimination. 

“(b) Whenever the Commission finds that 
any person has engaged in any unfair em- 
ployment practice within the scope of this 
act and that the Commission is unable to 
eliminate such unfair employment practice 
by use of the means specified in subsection 
(a), the Commission may apply to the ap- 
propriate district court of the United States 
for an order enjoining such person from en- 
gaging in such unfair employment practice; 
and upon a showing by the Commission that 
such person has engaged in or is about to 
engage in such unfair employment practice, 
the court may grant without bond a perma- 
nent or temporary injunction, restraining 
order, or other order prohibiting such person 
from engaging in such practice. 

“(c) The Commission shall at the close of 
each fiscal year report to the Congress and 
to the President describing in detail the in-, 
vestigations, proceedings, and hearings it has 
conducted and their outcome, the decisions 
it has rendered, and the other work per- 
formed by it, and shall make suck recom- 
mendations for further legislation as may 
ippear desirable. The Commission may make 
such other recommendations to the President 
or any Federal agency as it deems necessary 
or appropriate to effectuate the purposes and 
policies of this act. 


“INVESTIGATORY POWERS 


“Sec. 7. (a) For the purpose of all inves- 
tigations, proceedings, or hearings which the 
Commission deems necessary or proper for 
the exercise of the powers vested in it by 
this act, the Commission, or its authorized 
agents or agencies, shall at all reasonable 
times have the right to examine or copy any 
evidence of any person relating to any such 
investig°tion, proceeding, or hearing. 

“(b) Any member of the Commission shall 
have power to issue subpenas requiring the 
attendance and testimony of witnesses and 
the production of any evidence relating to 
any investigation, proceeding, or hearing be- 
fore the Commission, its member, agent, or 
agency conducting such investigation, pro- 
ceeding, or hearing. 

“(c) Any member of the Commission, or 
any agent or agency designated by the Com- 
mission for such purposes, may administer 
oaths, examine witnesses, receive evidence, 
and conduct investigations, proceedings, or 
hearings. 

“(d) Such attendance of witnesses and the 
production of such evidence may be required, 
from any place in the United States or any 
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Territory or possession thereof, at any desig- 
nated place of hearing. 

“(e) In case of contumacy or refusal to 
obey a subpena issued to any person under 
this act, any district court of the United 
States or the United States courts of any 
Territory or possession, or the District Court 
of the United States for the District of Co- 
lumbia, within the jurisdiction of which the 
investigation, proceeding, or hearing is car- 
ried on or within the jurisdiction of which 
said person guilty of contumacy or refusal to 
obey is found or resides or transacts business, 
upon application by the Commission shall 
have jurisdiction to issue to such person an 
order requiring such person to appear before 
the Commission, its member, agent, or 
agency, there to produce evidence if so 
ordered, or there to give testimony relating 
to the investigation, proceeding, or hearing; 
any failure to obey such order of the court 
may be punished by it as a contempt thereof. 

“(i) No person shall be excused from at- 
tending and testifying or from producing 
documentary or other evidence in obedience 
to the subpena of the Commission, on the 
ground that the testimony or evidence re- 
quired of him may tend to incriminate him 
or subject him to a penalty or forfeiture; but 
no individual shall be prosecuted or sub- 
jected to any penalty or forfeiture for or on 
account of any transaction, matter, or thing 
concerning which he is compelled, after hav- 
ing claimed his privilege against self-in- 
crimination, to testify or produce evidence, 
except that such individual so testifying shall 
not be exempt from prosecution and punish- 
ment for perjury committed in so testifying. 


“GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


“Sec. 8. (a) All contracting agencies of the 
Government of the United States shall in- 
clude in all contracts hereafter awarded, 
negotiated, or renegotiated by them, except 
such classes of contracts as may be ex- 
empted from the scope of this provision by 
regulations of the Commission, a~provision 
obligating the contractor not to discriminate 
against any employee or applicant for em- 
ployment because of race, religion, creed, 
color, national origin, or ancestry, and re- 
quiring him to include a similar provision 
in all subcontracts. 

“(b) No contract shall be awarded or ex- 
ecuted by the United States or any agency 
thereof to any person found by the Commis- 
sion to have violated any such provision of 
such a contract or to any firm, corporation, 
partnership, or association in which such 
person has a controlling interest, for a period 
to be fixed by the Commission not to ex- 
ceed 3 years from the date when the Com- 
mission determines such violation to have 
occurred. The Commission may by subse- 
quent order, for good cause shown, reduce any 
period so fixed. The Comptroller General is 
authorized and directed to distribute a list 
to all agencies of the United States con- 
taining the names of such persons. 

“Amend the title so as to read: ‘A bill to 
prohibit discrimination in employment be- 
cause of race,- religion, creed, color, na- 
tional origin, or ancestry.’” 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


After the conclusion of Mr. ELLENDER’s 
speech, 

Mr. RUSSELI Mr. President, at least 
two important conferences are scheduled 
to be held this afternoon. If the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER] and the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. WuitTe! will 
agree, I should like very much to have 
the Senate take a recess at this time 
until 12 o’clock tomorrow. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, pro- 
viding I do not lose any of my privileges, 
I shall gladly consent to a recess being 
taken at this time until 12 o’clock noon 
tomorrow. I have just about warmed up. 
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I have sufficient data to enable me to 
speak for at least 30 hours. I do not wish 
to encroach unnecessarily upon the time 
of the Senate, but if I may be permitteg 
to resume the floor upon the convening of 
the Senate tomorrow so that I may put 
into the Recorp some of the figures to 
which I have referred, I shall be glaq 
to have the Senate take a recess now, 

Mr, WHITE. Mr. President, on yes. 
terday the majority accorded the minor. 
ity the courtesy of an early adjournment 
in order that the minority might hold 
a conference. I believe it to be entirely 
proper for the minority now to accord 
the majority a like courtesy. I have no 
objection to the Senate taking a recess 
at this time. 


COIL.FIRMATION OF NOMINATIONS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Before 
entertaining a motion to recess, the Chair 
wishes to invite attention to the fact 
that there are several important nomi- 
nations on the Executive Calendar which 
should be disposed of. 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I had in- 
tended to invite the attention of the 
Chair and of the other Members of the 
Senate to the long list_of nominations 
on the Executive Calendar. I ask unan- 
imous consent that, as in executive ses- 
sion, certain executive matters be con- 
sidered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
Senator from New York? The Chair 
hears none. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate a message from the Pres- 
ident of the United States submitting the 
nomination of Alexander H. Bell, of Nor- 
folk, Va., to be collector of customs, col- 
lection district No. 14, with headquarters 
at Norfolk, Va., which was referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 


EXECUTIVE RE2ORT OF A COMMITTEE 


As in executive session, 

The following favorable report of a 
nomination was submitted: 

By Mr. MURRAY, from the Committee on 
Education and Labor: 

William 8S. Tyson, of North Carolina, to be 
Solicitor of Labor. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If 
there be no further reports of commit- 
tees, the clerk will state the nominations 
on the calendar. 


IN THE NAVY—NOMINATION PASSED 
OVER 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Earle W. Mills to be vice admiral, 
for temporary service, effective from De- 
cember 31, 1945. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, the nom- 
ination was passed over at my request. 
I have no desire at this time to renew 
the request. ; 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 


INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND AND 
INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RECON- 
STRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Fred M. Vinson, of Kentucky, to 
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be United States Governor of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund and United 
States Governor of the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment for a term of 5 years. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 

med. ‘ 
legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of William L. Clayton to be United 
States Alternate Governor of the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund and United 
States Alternate Governor of the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development for a term of 5 years. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Harry D. White to be United 
States Executive Director of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund for a term of 
2 years and until his successor has been 
appointed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Emilio G. Collado to be United 
States Executive Director of the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment for a term of 2 years and until 
his successor has been appointed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 

RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE COR- 
PORATION 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Harvey Jones Gunderson to be 
member for a term of 2 years from Jan- 
uary 22, 1946. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Henry T. Bodman to be a mem- 
ber for a term of 2 years from January 
22, 1946. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
aut objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomi- 
nation vf Charles B. Henderson to be 
member for a term of 2 years from Jan- 
uary 22, 1946. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 


NATIONAL MEDIATION BOARD 


The legislative clerk read the nomi- 
nation of Frank P. Douglass to be mem- 
= the term expiring February 1, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 


out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 


NATIONAL HOUSING AGENCY 


The legislative clerk read the nomi- 
nation of Wilson W. Wyatt to be National 
Housing Administrator. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 

SELECTIVE SERVICE SYSTEM 

The legislative clerk read the nomi- 
nation of Candler Cobb to be director of 
selective service for New York City. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 


THE ARMY 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Army. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the nominations 
in the Army be confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nominations in the 
Army are confirmed en bloc. 

Mr. MEAD. I ask unanimous consent 
that the President be notified of all nom- 
inations confirmed today. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the President will be noti- 
fied forthwith. 


RETIREMENT OF LT. GEN. LEVIN H. 
CAMPBELL, JR., FROM ARMY SERVICE 
FORCES 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I wish to 
invite the attention of the Senate to the 
fact that the Army Service Forces is 
losing one of its most dominating mili- 
tary leaders this month—February 13— 
when Lt. Gen. Levin H. Campbell, Jr., 
Chief of Ordnance during World War II, 
retires to become vice president of In- 
ternational Harvester Co. That such a 
nationally reputed organization as In- 
ternational Harvester has chosen Gen- 
eral Campbell to coordinate its hun- 
dred-million-dollar postwar construc- 
tion and reconversion program is ample 
testimony of the efficient manner in 
which he handled the difficult ordnance 
job of getting and supplying the arms 
and ammunition that wou the war. I 
wish to take a few minutes at this time 
to express the respect and admiration 
of the Government <nd the public for 
this man who was responsible for the 
turning out of billions of dollars’ worth 
of superb battle tools for our armed 
forces. 

General Campbell became Chief of 
Ordnance in June of 1942. Since 1940 
he had been in charge of the develop- 
ment and construction of the new ord- 
nance installations that mushroomed 
throughout the country to meet mount- 
ing demands for war weapons. In this 
capacity Genera} Campbell proved him- 
self to be a man who could meet and 
beat all emergencies. His success was 
due to his own extensive knowledge of 
industry, his faith in the ability of his 
staff, and, above all, to the cooperation 
he inspired between the leaders of 
United States industry and the United 
States Army Ordnance Department. 

One of his most effective ideas in get- 
ting large production at minimum cost 
in minimum time was the establishment 
of the Industry Integration Committees. 
Senators all know the amazing produc- 
tion quotas American manufacturers 
attained at the very beginning of the 
war. No little part of this was due to 
the keen understanding, the cooperation, 
and the high standards of General 
Campbell’s Industry Integration Com- 
mittees. He not only won the whole- 
hearted support of leading industrialists 
but he staffed his department with tech- 
nical specialists who understood every 
phase of labor and management. 

The roster of Ordnance Department 
officers during the war reads like a four- 


star cast of industrial experts. With such 
a group he proceeded to build the mighti- 
est arsenal of guns, trucks, tanks, am- 
munition; together with some 350,000 bits 
and pieces of ordnance material includ- 
ing all the nuts, bolts, screws, and tools 
necessary to maintain the hardest-hit- 
ting weapons and the finest automotive 
equipment that the world has ever seen. 

He not only supervised the production 
of this tremendous project but he saw to 
it that these weapons reached the troops. 
He built one of the smoothest-running 
supply systems ever operated, and com- 
manded regiments of skilled automotive, 
optical, and weapons repairmen to keep 
ordnance supplies in fighting trim. I re- 
member reading the late Ernie Pyle’s 
amazed observation after he had traveled 
for a while with an outfit of these ord-~ 
nance craftsmen in Normandy. Said 
Pyle, “I’ve been finding more damned 
square pegs in square holes in the Army 
lately. Something must be wrong.” But 
it was not wrong the way Lt. Gen. Levin 
H. Campbell, Chief of Ordnance, figured 
it. It was exactly what he planned. His 
Army was a civilian as well as a soldier 
army. It was an army of selected, skilled 
workers who had a whopping big job to 
do—keeping all our armies rolling and 
shooting—and they did it superbly. 

One of the greatest miracles of in- 
creased production and cost reduction 
during the war was achieved by the Am- 
munition Division of the Ordnance De- 
partment. The major part of the credit 
for this superb job was attributed to Gen- 
eral Campbell by the Honorable ALBERT 
J. ENGEL, member of the War Depart- 
ment Subcommittee, House Appropria- 
tions Committee, in a report published in 
August 1944, in which he said: 

1 have on numerous occasions pointed out 
how money has been wasted. It gives me a 
great deal of satisfaction to be able to point 
out this instance in which the taxpayers are 


obtaining value received for every dollar 
spent. 


Before Pearl Harbor private industry 
produced 95 percent of the powder and 
explosives in the United States. By 1944 
tLe War Department was producing 95 
percent and private industry only 5 per- 
cent. In this time the War Department 
had improved production methods to the 
point that TNT production costs had 
dropped from 29 to 7 cents a pound. 
The cost of 16-inch shells was reduced 
by $400 and 12-inch shells by $100. The 
cost of loading shells ana the man-hours 
required to load them was also greatly 
reduced. Among the reasons given by 
Congressman ENGEL for these cost re- 
ductions were the close and effective co- 
operation between industry and the War 
Department in the operation of ammuni- 
tion plants, which made information of 
every kind and quality which industry 
possessed available to all concerned 
without reservation. Operational costs 
were continually analyzed and compared, 
thereby creating a competitive spirit. 
Each plant tried not onlv to increase 
efficiency but also to reduce their costs 
to the level of the plant which had the 
lowest unit-cost level. General Camp- 
bell believed that this spirit of competi- 
tion was a more worthy motivation for 
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‘maximum production than huge mone. 


tary bonuses; and again his keen judg- 
ment was crowned by success. 

In addition to ammunition cost and 
production records the Ordnance De- 
partment built up one of the most amaz- 
ing safety records in the history of any 
industry during this period. Ammuni- 
tion production safety precautions were 
so rigidly enforced under General Camp- 
bell’s command that the most dangerous 
industry in the world chalked up an en- 
viable safety record, surpassed only by 
the Women’s Garment Industry of 
America. 

In all these achievements We recognize 
administrative genius. But General 
Campbell has more than that. His engi- 
neering ability has merited the general 
approval of engineers throughout the 
country. 

After World War I General Campbell 
studied artillery matériel production un- 
der Pliny Holt, of the Holt Manufactur- 
ing Co. in Stockton, Calif. Pliny Holt 
was a renowned automotive engineer in 
those days when the automotive business 
was a gangling, noisy youngster, and 
General Campbell received excellent 
training on the ground floor of the pow- 
erful industry with which he was to work 
hand-in-glove 20 years later. 

His first claim to engineering distinc- 
tion came in 1923 at Rock Island, where 
he inaugurated manufacturing tech- 
niques for producing gun carriages and 
self-propelled fighting vehicles. Later 
he revolutionized the art of artillery am- 
munition production in several of its 
most important phases while serving at 
Frankford Arsenal. Progress in the 
machining of shells, the manufacture of 
cartridge cases and the production of 
mechanical time fuzes had been ex- 
tremely limited until General Campbell 
devoted his talents to these fields. His 
improved techniques introduced vast new 
avenues for quantity production in Gov- 
ernment arsenals which paved the way 
for the great expansion in production 
methods which characterized the indus- 
try-ordnance effor’ during the war. 

The huge new canning program the 
Army is now following to preserve the 
weapons used in the war was first intro- 
duced in the Army by General, then 
captain, Campbell after World War I. 
The same weapons sealed by young Cap- 
tain Campbell in his canning experiment 
were found ready for action 20 years 
later when World War II was declared. 

His engineering skill has won General 
Campbell many honors, including an 
honorary degree of doctor of .aws from 
the University of Arkansas and an hon- 
orary life membership in the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers. 

With such a military record one would 
surely think that the general was a West 
Point graduate, or at least was initiated 
in the Regular Army. Actually this 
three-star Army ordnance officer re- 
ceived his commission from the United 
States Naval Academy in 1909. He 
elected to transfer into the Army 2 years 
after he graduated from Annapolis. 

Another interesting fact about Gen- 
eral Campbell is that he is one of the few 
great leaders I know who was born in 
Washington, D. C. He was born in the 
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center of the town most noted through- 
out the Nation for its predilection for 
red tape, and yet his slogan—tacked on 
the walls of Ordnance throughout the 
world—reads, “Whenever a member of 
the Ordnance Department, regardless of 
rank, encounters red tape in conducting 


our business, throw the red tape to hell . 


out the window. Accept that, please, as 
a definite general order.” 

The Senators present who visited 
Aberdeen Proving Grounds and saw the 
mighty array of ordnance weapons which 
were used in this war realize that General 
Campbell administered not only a highly 
productive ordnance industry but that 
his department gave our soldiers the 
finest equipment to be had. The late 
General Patton was one of the heartiest 
appraisers of the high quality of Army 
Ordnance equipment. His praise of 
American tanks was high-lighted in every 
newspaper in the Nation. He called the 
M1 rifle “the sweetheart of the Army,” 
and rated it the finest weapon ever 
produced. 

General Campbell “has reason to be 
proud of the fine, businesslike ordnance 
organization which he molded from 
meager beginnings, and we Americans 
are proud to have had such a military 
leader in such perilous times. Emerson 
was speaking of such men when he wrote: 

A nation great and strong, 

Not gold, but only men can make 

Men who for truth and honor’s sake 

Stand fast and suffer long. 

Brave men who work while others sleep, 

Who dare while others shy, 

They build a nation’s pillars deep 

And lift them to the sky. 

RECESS 


Mr.RUSSELL. Mr. President—— 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wonder 
if the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
RUSSELL] will withhold the motion which 
I presume he is about to make that the 
Senate now take a recess until I file 
my standing protest. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I shall be glad to 
yield to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. I understand that the 
purpose of the recess which is about to 
be taken a few minutes before 4 o’clock 
in the afternoon, is to enable the ma- 
jority party to hold a conference in re- 
gard to the situation involving the FEPC 
bill which now confronts the Senate. I 
am well aware of the fact that the ma- 
jority should perhaps hold a conference, 
but I regret that it is to be held at such 
an early hour. I wish the majority 
would hold its conference at a later hour 
in the day, because I am still of the be- 
lief that the Senate of the United States 
should proceed with the business now 
pending before it. I still believe that the 
Journal should be immediately approved, 
and that we should proceed, under the 
usual parliamentary procedure, to con- 
sider the merits of the FEPC bill. We 
should return to what I believe is to be 
the great obligation of the Senate, 
namely, that of voting, and thereby be 
enabled to proceed with other vital prob- 
lems now confronting America. More 
important than that, Mr. President, the 
great Senate of the United States should 
be enabled again to return to the prin- 
ciple of majority rule. 
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SALE OF CERTAIN GOVERNMENT-OWNED 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President I 
understand the distinguished Senator 
from Maryland (Mr. RaDcirre} is about 
ready to present to the Senate the cop. 
ference report on the ship-disposal pj}, 

Just prior to the Christmas recess 
during the discussion of the bill, I calleg 
the attention of the Senate to the plight 
of the Alaskan steamship operators, 
The conference report makes no pro. 
vision, as yet, to rectify that situation. 

I told the Senate during the debate 
that not only were the Alaskan steam. 
ship operators in bad shape because none 
of the ships to be disposed of was adapta. 
ble to the Alaskan trade, but I said that 
something would probably happen if 
they kept on using the 20-year-old fleet, 
as they must do, since they cannot afford. 
as Members of the Senate well know, to 
construct ships at present construction 
costs without a doubling of the now ex- 
cessive Alaskan rates. 

Day before yesterday, one of those old 
ships went aground. That is a yearly 
occurrence in™ Alaska. Fortunately, 
everyone was saved. 

During the war, some Liberty ships 
were tried in Alaskan waters. I per- 
sonally went out and locked at nine 
cracked Liberty ships trying to ply those 
waters. The Russians used some of our 
ships, and they cracked up four. We 
simply cannot use the ships which are 
available, and the Senate and the Con- 
gress should take notice of that. The 
incident which occurred day before yes- 
terday should force the matter upon the 
attention of the Congress, and, despite 
the fact that I know the importance of 
having the ship-disposal bill acted upon 
immediately so that the Maritime Com- 
mission may dispose of the millions of 
tons of ships which are now under the 
control of the War Shipping Adminis- 
tration, I sincerely hope that before it 
is too late, and before all our intercoastal 
trade to Alaska is gone, and is moved 
over the Canadian Railroad and in Ca- 
nadian barges to Alaska, and before an- 
other accident may happen—and they 
happen almost yearly—the Senate will 
heed my plea that some kind of measure 
for the relief of the Alaskan ship oper- 
ators be passed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair will state to the Senator that the 
report of the conference committee is 
still on the desk and undisposed of. It 
has not been put on the calendar or 
otherwise disposed of in any way. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I thank the Pre- 
siding Officer. I understood the com- 
mittee was ready to make the report. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President it is true 
that the conferees are ready to make the 
report, and I think it should be made. It 
was filed yesterday. But the bill in ques- 
tion is a bill to dispose of ships already 
in existence. It is not a bill to build 
ships: The Senator from Washington 
just stated that none of the ships we are 
disposing of are suitable to the Alaskan 
trade. Therefore his point with respect 
to this conference report could not pos- 
sibly be well taken. We are not trying to 
dispose of ships not in existence, but we 
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are attempting to dispose of ships al- 
ready built. I repeat, the Senator says 
the ships we are disposing of are not suit- 
able to the Alaskan trade. If that be the 
case, the thing to do is to build some ships 
which will be suitable. I do not see what 
his remarks have to do with the confer- 
ence report. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
wish to say to the very able chairman of 
the Committee on Commerce that I bring 
the matter up now again because of the 
incident of day before yesterday; second- 
ly, because I attempted on the floor of the 
Senate, at the time the bill was under 
consideration, and in the committee, to 
amend it, on the ground that the situa- 
tion was acute. 

I aypreciate that the bill is a ship-dis- 
posal measure, and that what I am dis- 
cussing would be somewhat in the nature 
of a construction subsidy. The Senator 
from Maine and I discussed that on the 
floor of the Senate. I refer to it again 
now because at the present time an al- 
ready bad situation is becoming much 
worse, and I knew of no other way to 
call the matter to the attention of the 
Senate. 

The matter does have some bearing on 
the ship-disposal bill, because under that 
bill all other operators in foreign trade— 
and this trade is in foreign competition— 
will have an opportunity, by the terms 
of the bill and the conference report, if I 
understand some of its features cor- 
rectly, to get ships at such a reduced 
cost that they will be able to operate. 
Alaskan operators are completely shut 
out. 

I appreciate that the reason why the 
Senate rejected my amendment was, as 
the able chairman has stated, that it 
refers to another category of our mer- 
chant marine. But I was just as des- 
perate as are the Alaskan operators in 
hoping something would be done about 
the situation. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, the 
Alaskan operators will have the same 
opportunity, under the bill, any other 
operator will have. The Senator’s point 
is that they do not wish any of the ships 
which are to be disposed of. I think his 
remedy must be to introduce some sort 
of a bill. The bill would have to be dif- 
ferent from the Maritime Act. The 
Maritime Act already provides for a con- 
struction subsidy, and the Alaskan oper- 
ators therefore should apply to the Mari- 
time Commission to build the ships to 
suit their peculiar trade. 

I do not know what caused the wreck 
of the Yukon. She ran on a reef, but all 
the Congresses that ever existed and all 
the shipbuilders who ever built a ship 
could not build one which would be safe 
when it ran on a reef in Alaskan waters. 

Mr MAGNUSON. I merely wish to 
clarify something, Mr. President. Of 
course, what the Senator says is true, 
but the Yukon ran on a reef because 
she was so old she could not withstand 
the storm which occurred at the time. 
The average age of the fleet in Alaskan 
waters, as I have said, is 20 years, and 
these ships just break up because they 
are too old. I do not know whether the 
accident to the Yukon was due to bad 
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navigation or not, but I do know that 
because of her age she could not with- 
stand the storm which raged. She 
er broke up before she hit the 
ree 

Mr. President, I ask permission to in- 
clude at the conclusion of my remarks 
an editorial from the Everett (Wash.) 
Herald of December 31, 1945, by Mr. 
Paul Dunham, which pretty well states 
the situation. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


CAPITAL NEWS 
(By Paul Dunham) 


WASHINGTON, D. C., December 31.—Mainly 
because it involved departure from the tra- 
diticnal policy of the United States opposed 
to the subsidizing of intercoastal trade, an 
emendment to the ship-disposal bill pro- 
posed by Senator Macnuson, of Washington, 
was rejected. The Washington Senator ad- 
vanced what seemed to be sound argument 
in favor of his amendment and practically 
the only opposition was based on its pos- 
sible violation of tradition, but this was 
enough to defeat it. The situation, with 
respect to the Alaska trade is unlike that 
which exists on the Atlantic coast, as Sen- 
ator MAGNUSON explained. Shipments to 
Alaska are carried by three steamship com- 
panies, two of them American and the third 
operated by the Canadian Pacific and the 
Canadian National Railroads, the latter trans- 
porting about one-third of all goods shipped 
into the Territory. 

Although foreign-owned vessels are not 
permitted to participate in the intercoastal 
trade, a means of evasion is found through 
the shipment of goods from east coast points 
to Vancouver, B. C., by rail and their trans- 
shipment by Canadian cargo carriers to Alas- 
ka ports. During the winter season when 
American ships in the Alaska trade are tied 
up the Canadian vessels carry cargo to India 
and other ports in the Far East and are 
thereby enabled to operate the year round. 

The Magnuson amendment would have 
authorized American steamship lines to pur- 
chase from the Maritime Commission a suffi- 
cient number of vessels to replace the 9 lost 
during the war and the other 11 ships in the 
fleet which have become obsolete or fallen 
into such a state of disrepair as to be no 
longer serviceable. If suitable ships were not 
available, the Maritime Commission would 
be authorized to build new ones and sell 
them on the same basis as is provided for 
the disposal of Liberty and Victory ships 
owned by the Commission. This would mean 
their sale at actual cost less discount for 
depreciation, and here is where the tradi- 
tional policy against subsidizing entered the 
picture. 

Adoption of the Magnuson amendment 
would have permitted continued operation 
of the two American lines without an in- 
crease in freight rates, it was believed, and 
this was the prime motive behind the amend- 
ment. It was contended that present freight 
rates to Alaska are as high as the traffic 
will bear without imposing undue hardship 
upon residents of the Territory. An appli- 
cation for rate increases is now pending. 


RECESS 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, with- 
out prejudice to the rights of the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER] to 
hold the floor, I move that the Senate 
take a recess until 12 o’clock noon to- 
morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 
o’clock and 10 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
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took a recess until tomorrow, Thursday, 
February 7, 1946, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATION 


Executive nomination received by the 
Senate February 6 (legislative day of 
January 18), 1946: 

COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS 

Alexander H. Bell, of Norfcik, Va., to be 
collector of customs for customs collection 
district No. 14, with headquarters at Nor- 
folk, Va. ‘Reappointment.) 





CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate February 6 (legislative day of 
January 18), 1946: 


INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND AND INTERNA- 
TIONAL BANK FOR RECONSTRUCTION AND DE- 
VELOPMENT 
Fred M. Vinson to be United States Gov- 

ernor of the International Monetary Fund 

and United States Governor of the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment for a term of 5 years. 

William L. Clayton to be United States Al- 
ternate Governor of the International Mone- 
tary Fund and United States Alternate Gov- 
ernor of the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development for a term of 5 
years. 

Harry D. White to be United States Execu- 
tive Director of the International Monetary 
Pund for a term of 2 years and until his 
successor has been appointed. 

Emilio G. Collado to be United States 
Executive Director of the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development for a 
term of 2 years and until his successor has 
been appointed. 


RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE CORPORATION 


MEMBERS OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE 
RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE CORPORATION FOR 
TERMS OF 2 YEARS FROM JANUARY 22, 1946 
Harvey Jones Gunderson 
Henry T. Bodman 
Charles B. Henderson 


NATIONAL MEDIATION Boanrp 


Prank P. Douglass to be a member of the 
National Mediation Board, for a term expir- 
ing February 1, 1949. 

NATIONAL HOUSING AGENCY 


Wilson W. Wyatt to be National Housing 
Administrator. 


SELECTIVE SERVICE SysTEM 
Candler Cobb to be a director of Selective 


Service for New York City, with salary of 
$7,175 per annum. 


IN THE ARMY 


TEMPORARY APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY OF THE 
UNITED STATES 

To be a major general 
Milton Baldridge Halsey 

To be brigadier generals 
Kearie Lee Berry 
Wyburn Dwight Brown 
Kenneth David Nichols 
Rodney Hamilton Smith 
Carlton Spencer Dargusch 
Charles Gurdon Sage 
Francis Rusher Kerr 
Robert Joshua Gill 
Gerson Kirkland Heiss 


PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR ARMY OF THE 
UNITED STATES 
To be colonels to rank from December 28, 
1945 
Joseph Leon Philips et al. which were re- 
ceived by the Senate on February 4, 1946. 
(Notz—A full list of the persons whose 
nominations for promotion in the Regular 
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Army were confirmed today may be found in 
the Senate proceedings of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp for February 4, 1946, under the cap- 
tion “Nominations,” beginning with the 
name of Joseph Leon Philips, on page 825, 
and ending with the name of Richard Whit- 
ney Carter, on page 828.) 


IN THE NAVY 


APPOINTMENT IN THE NAVY, FOR TEMPORARY 
SERVICE 
Earle W. Mills to be a vice admiral in the 
Navy, for temporary service, effective from 
December 31, 1945, 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


WeEbDNESDAY, FesruARY 6, 1946 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Mont- 
gomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father, whose paths are paths of 
peace, help us to choose Thee as our guide 
and leader and to walk in Thy footsteps. 
In our lowliness, amid weakness and 
temptation, do Thou bestow Thy grace 
upon us that we may faithfully and dili- 
gently seek that integrity of motive that 
will bulwark us against strains and 
unjust criticisms. 

O God, many are being victimized by 
false riches, rooted in covetousness and 
decaying standards. O teach every land 
under the sky that its wealth does not 
consist in the abundance of its posses- 
sions, lest the winds of selfish gair touch 
the torch of destruction. All boundaries 
and claims are as sounding brass and 
tinkling cymbals without freedom and 
justice for all. Dear Lord, the world with 
its empty hands is scantily clad; in this 
moving pageant of human misery, let us 
not fail in our compassion to keep the 
faith. Free them from the foes with 
merciless power and replenish them 
with living hope for a new day, in a 
new world wherein dwelleth righteous- 
ness and peace and honor, Through 
Christ our Saviour. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


The SPEAKER. On account of the 
calendar today, the Chair prefers not to 
recognize Members to proceed for 1 
minute, but they may extend their re- 
marks in the REcorD. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BATES of Kentucky asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include a letter by the 
commander in chief of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars. 

Mr. LANE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record in two instances; to include in 
one a resolution adopted by the City 
Council of Lynn, Mass., and in the other 
an article by Judge Daniel J. Gillen, of 
the municipal court of the city of Boston. 

Mr. GALLAGHER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a tribute to Mr. 
Bowles. 

Mr. ROE of Maryland asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
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in the Recorp and include an editorial 
appearing in the Preston News entitled 
“Feed Situation Is Intolerable.” 

Mr. BIEMILLER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an editorial on the 
REA. 

Mr. ARENDS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an editorial appear- 
ing in the United States News entitled 
“The Truth About Yalta—a Year Late.” 

Mr. JENKINS asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorD and include an address delivered 
by the national commander of the United 
States Service Legion. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota 
asked and was given permission to ex- 
tend his remarks in the ReEcorp and in- 
clude a letter on the subject of free 
competition. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and include an 
editorial. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
today, following any special orders here- 
tofore entered, I be permitted to address 
the House for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


RETIREMENT OF DISTRICT JUDGES IN 
ALASKA ET AL. 


Mr. BATES of Kentucky, from the 
Committee on Rules, reported the follow- 
ing privileged resolution (H. Res. 509, 
Rept. No. 1521) which was referred to the 
House Calendar and ordered to be 
printed: 


Resolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution it shall be in 
order to move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the consideration 
of the act (S. 565) to extend the privilege of 
retirement to the judges of the District Court 
for the District of Alaska, the District Court 
of the United States for Puerto Rico, the 
District Court of the Virgin Islands, and the 
United States District Court for the District 
of the Canal Zone. That after genera] de- 
bate, which shall be confined to the act and 
shall continue not to exceed 1 hour, to be 
equally divided and controlled by the chair- 
man and the ranking minority member of 
the Committee on the Judiciary, the act 
shall be read for amendment under the 5- 
minute rule. At the conclusion of the read- 
ing of the act for amendment, the Committee 
shall rise and report the same back to the 
House with such amendments as shall have 
been adopted and the previous question shall 
be considered as ordered on the act and 
amendments thereto to final passage without 
intervening motion except one motion to 
recommit. 


RIVER AND HARBOR PROJECTS 


Mr. SABATH, from the Committee on 
Rules, reported the following privileged 
resolution (H. Res. 510, Rept. No. 1522), 
which was referred to the House Calen- 
dar, and ordered to be printed: 

Resolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution it shall be in 
order to move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on 
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the State of the Union for the consideration 
of the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 265) to 
provide for proceeding with certain river ang 
harbor projects heretofore authorized to be 
prosecuted after the termination of the war 
That after general debate, which shall pe 
confined to the bill and shal) continue not 
to exceed 1 hour, to be equally divided and 
controlled by the chairman and the rank- 
ing minority member of the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors, the bill shall be read for 
amendment under the 5-minute rule. At 
the conclusion of the reading of the bill for 
amendment, the Committee shall rise ang 
report the same back to the House with such 
amendments as shall have been adopted ang 
the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments there- 
to to final passage without intervening mo- 
tion except one motion to recommit, 


INDIAN CLAIMS COMMISSION 


Mr. SABATH, from the Committee on 
Rules, reported the following privileged 
resolution (H. Res. 511, Rept. No. 1523), 
which was referred to the House Calen- 
dar, and ordered to Le printed: 


Resolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution it shall be in or- 
der to move that the House resolve itself in- 
to the Committee of the Whole Hous : on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 4497) to create an Indian 
Claims Commission, to provide for the pow- 
ers, duties, and functions thereof, and for 
other purposes. That after general debate, 
which shall be confined to the bill and shall 
continue not to exceed 1 hour, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and 
the ranking minority member of the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs, the bill shall be 
read for amendment under the 5-minute 
rule. At the conclusion of the reading of 
the bill for amendment, the Committee shall 
rise and report the same back to the House 
with such amendments as shall have been 
adopted an‘ the previous question shall be 
considered as ordered on the bill and amend- 
ments thereto to final passage without inter- 


vening motion except one motion to recom- 
mit. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that.a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 


lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 19] 
Andrews, N.Y. Dawson Madden 
Arnold Dingell Monroney 
Barden Doyle Murphy 
Bell Engle, Calif. Norblad 
Bishop Fisher Norton 
Bland Fogarty Patterson 
Bloom Fulton Price, Tl. 
Bradley, Mich. Gardner Reed, N. Y. 
Bradley, Pa. Gearhart Rowan 
Brooks Gwynne,Iowa Short 
Bulwinkle Hancock Sparkman 
Cannon, Fla. Harness,Ind. Starkey 
Cannon, Mo.  Holifield Sumners, Tex. 
Clark Johnson, Ill. Wadsworth 
Cravens Keefe Welch 
Crosser Lea 
Curley Luce 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call 381 
Members have answered to their names, ° 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 


ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with, 
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CIVIL FUNCTIONS APPROPRIATIONS 
BILL 


Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Appropriations, 
I ask unanimous consent that I may 
have until midnight tonight to file a 
report on the bill H. R. 5400, the War 
Department civil functions appropria- 
tion bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
syivania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota reserved 
all points of order on the bill. 


EMPLOYMENT-PRODUCTION BILL— 
CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. MANASCO. Mr. Speaker, I call 
up the conference report on the bill 
(S. 380) declaring a national policy on 
employment, production, and purchas- 
ing power, and for other purposes, and 
ask unanimous consent that the state- 
ment of the managers on the part of the 
House be read in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama? 


There was no objection. 
The Clerk read the statement. 


The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the House to the bill (S. 380) 
to establish a national policy and program 
for assuring continuing full enyployment and 
full production in a free competitive econ- 
omy, through the concerted efforts of indus- 
try, agriculture, labor, State and local gov- 
ernments, and the Federal Government, hav- 
ing met, after full and free conference, have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to 
their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the House to the 
text of the bill and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed to be inserted by the House 
amendment insert the following: 


“SHORT TITLE 


“Section 1. This Act may be cited as the 
‘Employment Act of 1946.’ 


“DECLARATION OF POLICY 


“Sec. 2. The Congress hereby declares that 
it is the continuing policy and responsibility 
of the Federal Government to use all prac- 
ticable means consistent with its needs and 
obligations and other essential considerations 
of national policy, with the assistance and 
cooperation of industry, agriculture, labor, 
and State and local governments, to coordi- 
nate and utilize all its plans, functions, and 
resources for the purpose of creating and 
maintaining, in a manner calculated to foster 
and promote free competitive enterprise and 
the general welfare, conditions under which 
there will be afforded useful employment op- 
portunities, including self-employment, for 
those able, willing, and seeking to work, and 
to promote maximum employment, produc- 
tion, and purchasing power. 

“ECONOMIC REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT 

“Sec. 3. (a) The President shall transmit 
to the Congress within sixty days after the 
beginning of each regular session (commenc- 
ing with the year 1947) an economic report 
(hereinafter called the ‘Economic Report’) 
Setting forth (1) the levels of emrployment, 
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production, and purchasing power obtaining 
in the United States and such levels needed 
to Carry out the policy declared in section 2; 
(2) current and foreseeabie trends in the 
levels of employment, production, and pur- 
chasing power; (3) a review of the econumic 
program of the Federal Government and a 
review of economic conditions affecting em- 
Ployment in the United States or any con- 
siderable portion thereof during the preced- 
ing year and of their effect upon employment, 
production, and purchasing power; and (4) 
@ program for carrying out the policy de- 
clared in section 2, together with such rec- 
ommendations for legislation as he may deenr 
necessary or desirable. 

“(b) The President may transmit from 
time to time to the Congress reports sup- 
plementary to the Economic Report, each of 
which shall Include such -upplementary or 
revised recommendations as he may deem 
necessary or desirable to achieve the policy 
declared in section 2. 

“(c) The Economic Report, and all supple- 
mentary reports transmitted under subsec- 
tion (b), shall, when transmitted to Con- 
gress, be referred to the joint committee 
created by section 5. 


“COUNCIL OF ECONOMIC ADVISERS TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


“Sec. 4. (a) There ts hereby created in the 
Executive Office of the President a Council of 
Economic Advisers (hereinafter called the 
‘Council’). The Council shal] be composed 
of three members who shall be appointed by 
the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, and each of whom shall 
be a person who, as a result of his training, 
experience, and attainments, is exceptionally 
qualified to analyze and interpret economic 
developments, to appraise programs and 
activities of the Government in the light of 
the policy declared in section 2. and to 
formulate and recommend national economic 
policy to promote employment, production, 
and purchasing power under free competitive 
enterprise. Each member of the Council 
shall receive compensation at the rate of 
$15,000 per annum. The President shall 
designate one of the members of the Council 
as chairman and one as vice chairman, who 
shall act as chairman in the absence of the 
chairman. 

“(b) The Council is authorized to employ, 
and fix the compensation of, such specialists 
and other experts as may be necessary for 
the carrying out of its functions under this 
Act, without regard to the civil-service laws 
and the Classification Act of 1923, as 
amended, and is authorized, subject to the 
civil-service laws, to employ such other of- 
ficers and employees as may be necessary for 
carrying out its functions under this Act, 
and fix their compensation in accordance 
with the Classification Act of 1923, as 
amended. 

“(c) It shall be the duty and function of 
the Council— 

“(1) to assist and advise the President in 
the preparation of the Economic Report; 

“(2) to gather timely and authoritative in- 
formation concerning economic developments 
and economic trends, both current and 
prospective, to analyze and interpret such 
information in the light of the policy declared 
in section 2 for the purpose of determining 
whether such developments and trends are 
interfering, or are likely to interfere, with 
the achievement of such policy, and to com- 
pile and submit to the President studies re- 
lating to such developments and trends; 

“(3) to appraise the various programs and 
activities of the Federal Government in the 
light of the policy declared in section 2 for 
the purpose of determining the extent to 
which such programs and activities are con- 
tributing, and the extent to which they are 
not contributing, to the achievement of such 
policy, and to make recommendations to the 
President with respect thereto; 
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“(4) to develop and recommend to the 
President national economic policies to fos- 
ter and promote free competitive enterprise, 
to avoid economic fluctuations or to diminish 
the effects thereof, and to maintain employ- 
ment, production, and purchasing power: 

(5) to make and furnish such studies, 
reports thereon, and recommendations with 
respect to matters of Federal economic policy 
and legislation as the President may request. 

“(a) The Council shall make an annual 
report to the President in December of each 
year. 

“(e) In exercising its powers, functions and 
duties under this Act— 

“(1) the Council may constitute such ad- 
visory committees and may consult with such 
representatives of industry, agriculture, labor, 
consumers, State and local governments, and 
other groups, as it deems advisable; 

“(2) the Council shall, to the fullest ex- 
tent possible, utilize the services, facilities, 
and information (including statistical infor- 
mraton) of other Government agencies as well 
as of private research agencies, in order that 
duplication of effort and expense may be 
avoided. 

“(f) To enable the Council to exercise its 
powers, functions, and duties under this Act, 
there are authorized to be appropriated (ex- 
cept for the salaries of the members and 
the salaries of officers and employees of the 
Council) such sums aS may be necessary. 
For the salaries of the members and the 
Salaries of officers and employees of the 
Council, there is authorized to be appro- 
priated not exceeding $345,000 in the aggre- 
gate for each fi-cal year. 


“JOINT COMMITTEE ON THE ECONOMIC REPORT 


“Sec. 5. (a) There is hereby established a 
Joint Committee on the Economic Report, 
to be comrposed of seven Members of the 
Senate, to be appointed by the President of 
the Senate, and seven Members of the House 
of Representatives, to be appointed by the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
The party representation on the joint com- 
mittee shall as nearly as may be feasible 
reflect the relative membership of the ma- 
jority and minority parties in the Senate 
and House of Representatives. 

“(b) It shall be the function of the joint 
committee— 

“{1) to make a continuing study of mat- 
ters relating to the Economic Report; 

“(2) to study means of coordinating pro- 
grams in order to further the policy of this 
Act; and 

“(3) as a guide to the several committees 
of the Congress dealing with legislation relat- 
ing to the Bcono.nic Report, not later than 
May 1 of each year (beginning with the year 
1947) to file a report with the Senate and the 
House of Representatives containing its 
findings and recommendations with respect 
to each of the main recommendations made 
by the President in the Economic Report, 
and from.time to time to make such other 
reports and recommendations to the Senate 
and House of Representatives as it deems 
advisable. 

“({c) Vacancies in the membership of the 
joint committee shall not affect the power of 
the remaining members to execute the func- 
tions of the joint committee, and shall be 
filled in the same manner as in the case of 
the original selection. The joint commit- 
tee shall select a chairman and a vice chair- 
man from among its members. 

“(d) The joint committee, or any duly 
authorized subcommittee thereof, is author- 
ized to hold such hearings as it deems advis- 
able, and, within the limitations of its ap- 
propriations, the joint committee is em- 
powered to appoint and fix the compensa- 
tion of such experts, consultants, technicians, 
and clerical and stenographic assistants, to 
procure such printing and binding, and to 
make such expenditures, as it deems neces- 
sary and advisable. The cost of stenographic 
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‘services to report hearings of the joint com- 
mittee, or any subcommittee thereof, shall 
not exceed 25 cents per hundred words. The 
joint committee is authorized to utilize the 
services, information, and facilities of the 
departments and establishments of the Gov- 
ernment, and also of private research 
agencies. 

“(e) There is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated for each fiscal year, the sum of 
$50,000, or so much thereof as may be neces- 
sary, to carry out the provisions of this sec- 
tion, to be disbursed by the Secretary of the 
Senate on vouchers signed by the chairman 
or vice chairman.” 

And the house agree to the same. 

That the title of th» bill be amended to 
read as follows: “An Act to declare a na- 
tional policy on employment, production, and 
purchasing power, and for other purposes”. 

CARTER MANASCO, 

JOHN J. COCHRAN, 

WILLIAM WHITTINGTON, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 

ROBERT *, WAGNER, 

ALBEN W BARKLEY, 

GerorceE L. RADCLIFFE, 

ABE MURDOCK, 

G.iey TAYLOR, 

Cuas. W. ToseEy, 

Rosert A. TAFT, 
Managers on the Part cf the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House 
at the conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendment of the 
House to the bill (S. 380) to establish a 
national policy and program for assuring 
continuing full employment and full pro- 
duction in a free competitive economy, 
through the concerted efforts of industry, 
agriculture, labor, State and local govern- 
ments, and the Federal Government, sub- 
mit the following statement in explanation 
of the effect of the action agreed upon by 
the conferees and recommended in the ac- 
companying conference report: 

The House amendment to the text of the 
bill strikes out all the Senate bill after the 
enacting clause. Under the conference 
agreement the Senate recedes from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the House 
with an amendment, which is a substitute 
for the language of both the Senate bill and 
the House amendment. The substantial 
differences between the Senate bill and the 
House amendment and the proposed con- 
ference substitute are as follows: 


STATEMENT OF POLICY 


The Senate bill declared that it is the re- 
sponsibility of the Federal Government to 
maintain full employment and to assure at 
all times sufficient opportunities for em- 
ployment to enable all Americans able and 
willing to work to exercise their right to 
continued full employment. 

The House substitute declared-that it is 
the continuing policy of the United States 
to promote employment, production, and 
purchasing power under the system of free 
competitive enterprise, and that the func- 
tion of the Government is to promote and 
not to assure or guarantee employment. It 
is the theory of the House substitute that 
employment is not the sole responsibility of 
the Government and that industry, agricul- 
ture, and labor have their responsibility. 

The conference agreement adopted the 
view and declares that it is the continuing 
policy and responsibility of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to use all practicable means in a 
manner calculated to foster and promote 
free competitive enterprise for the purpose 
of creating and maintaining conditions 
under which there will be afforded oppor- 
tunities for those able, willing, and seeking 
to work, and conditions to promote maxi- 
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mum employment, production, and purchas- 
ing power. The term “full employment” is 
rejected, and the term “maximum employ- 
ment” is the objective to be promoted. 
There is to be cooperation with industry, 
agriculture, labor, and State and local gov- 
ernments. The United States is to promote 
by all practicable means, which may well in- 
clude, but need not be limited to, taxation, 
banking credit and currency, foreign trade, 
public works and loans. The conference 
agreement instead of referring to public 
works and loans, uses the term “all practi- 
cable means.” The term embraces public 
works but it also includes legislation. 
Studies are to be made and the causes of 
economic dislocations are to be ascertained. 
Causes of unemployment are to be removed 
or eliminated. 

The words or terms “full,” “guarantee,” 
“assure,” “investment,” and “expenditure” 
do not occur in the conference agreement. 
The goal is maximum or high levels of em- 
ployment. The emphasis on spending, ex- 
penditures, and disbursements is omitted 
from the conference agreement. 


ECONOMIC REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT 


The Senate bill provided for a production 
and employment budget. A budget con- 
templates previous authorizations and com- 
mitments. There are no authorizations in 
the conference agreement. The House sub- 
stitute provided for an economic report by 
the President instead of a budget. The re- 
port was to be made on economic conditions 
affecting employment in the United States 
and the extent to which the programs and 
activities of the Government were contribut- 
ing to the achievement of the declared policy. 

The conference agreement adopts sub- 
stantially the economic report of the House 
substitute. Mention of public works and 
loans is omitted. The President is to trans- 
mit a review of economic conditions and his 
program for carrying out the policy declared. 


COUNCIL OF ECONOMIC ADVISERS TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


The House substitute provided that the 
President should have the best available ad- 
vice to aid and assist him in preparing the 
economic report. A council of three mem- 
bers was authorized to advise the President. 
The House provision for a council of eco- 
nomic advisers is substantially adopted in 
the conference agreement with few changes. 
The conference agreement provides that the 
three members shall be appointed by the 
President with the advice and consent of 
the Senate. The President is to name the 
chairman and vice chairman. Again the 
provision in the House substitute that the 
report should be made available on request 
to the joint committee is eliminated. The 
Congress or the joint committee without the 
provision has all the power that the pro- 
vision would have given to secure the studies, 
reports, and recommendations of the council. 
In the employment of personnel the council 
is not limited to the District of Columbia. 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON THE ECONOMIC REPORT 


The provisions of the Senate bill and the 
House substitute with respect to the joint 
committee are substantially the same. Both 
provide for a joint congressional committee. 
The conference agreement limits the number 
to seven and leaves the President of the Sen- 
ate and the Speaker of the House free in the 
selection of the members. It is believed that 
the smaller committee would be more effi- 
cient. Both bills provided for payment out 
of the contingent fund. The House sub- 
stitute put a limitation of $100,000 for each 
fiscal year for the joint committee. The 
conference agreement authorizes an appro- 
priation not to exceed $50,000 in lieu of 
payments out of the contingent funds of 
both Houses. 
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‘ INTERPRETATIONS . 
The Senate bill and the House substitute 

contained a section with respect to. inter. 

pretations. Inasmuch as there is no 


in existing procedures on appropriations, ang 
inasmuch as there are no authorizations of 


appropriations in the conference agreement 
except for the Advisory Council and the joint 
committee, the section with respect to inter. 
pretations is eliminated as being wholly un. 
necessary. 
TITLE OF THE BILL 
Under the conference agreement there js 
adopted in lieu of the title of the bill as 
contained in the Senate bill and the House 
substitute a title reading as follows: “An act 
to declare a national policy on employment, 
production, and purchasing power, and for 
other purposes.” 
CaRTER MANASCO, 
JoHN J. COCHRAN, 
WILLIAM WHITTINGTON, 
Managers on the Part of the House, 


Mr. MANASCO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members who 
speak on the conference report may be 
permitted to revise and extend their re- 
marks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MANASCO, Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker; this is the first confer- 
ence report I have ever seen where the 
proponents of two diametrically opposed 
views are in agreement that it is a good 
bill and that it meets the objectives of 
both their positions. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANASCO. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Illinois, a mem- 


‘ber of the committee. 


Mr. CHURCH. The conference re- 
port is not signed by the minority Mem- 
bers of the House. 

Mr. MANASCO. We will give them 
an opportunity to explain their reasons 
for that. 

In the original bill introduced in the 
House and the Senate there was an 
assurance of jobs when al] other means 
of providing jobs failed. This assur- 
ance carried with it the obligation of 
the Federal Government to provide jobs 
at remunerative wages, at the prevailing 
wage in the community where the jobs 
were siven. We took the position that 
our Federal Treasury, now in debt 
$279,000,000,000, could not undertake 
such a commitment. The House Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments refused to go along with 
that view. We adopted the view that 
there are certain functions the Federal 
Government can perform to promote 
maximum employment, we hoped that 
we could promote full employment. 
That is the objective of everyone. All 
those who opposed the original bill hope 
that we can promote full employment in 
a free, competitive enterprise system, 
that we enjoy in this country, but we 
thought—I think I can speak for a ma- 
jority of the committee—that it was 
high time that the American people be 
told by the Congress that we are not g0- 
ing to continue deficit spending unless 
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our very existence is threatened. That 
is the philosophy we adopted in the 
House. You will find nowhere in this 
pill reference to the terms “assure;” 
“fyll,” “guarantee,” “investment” or 
“expenditure.” We have followed prac- 
tically word for word the House bill in 
creating the Advisory Council and the 
Economic Report of the President. We 
think the Advisory Council can render 
a most valuable service in our economy. 
I want to say here and now that unless 
the most able men in the United States 
are appointed on this Advisory Council 
and unless they are given an opportu- 
nity to freely study the economic fluc- 
tuations and financial condition of our 
Government and the needs of our peo- 
ple, it will be a complete failure. 

I am sure that unless this Council 
does its duty and makes recommenda- 
tions to the Congress that are practicable 
and worth while the Congress in due time 
will repeal this act. We hope when this 
Council is appointed by the President— 
and, by the way, we gave them $15,000 a 
year because we thought we should get 
the most capable men in the United 
States—we do not want theorists; we 
want practical men, men who have the 
interest of our system of government at 
heart—we hope when this Council is ap- 
pointed by the President that we will 
not have any plan submitted in an 
economic report which will destroy the 
system of free enterprise which we enjoy 
in this country. I do not think that 
anyone who signed the conference report 
desires such a report to be submitted to 
us. But we do believe they can render 
very valuable service to the executive de- 
partment, and in turn to the Congress of 
the United States, and enable us to meet 
some of the problems that face us from 
time to time. 

Some people say that we abandoned 
the position taken by the House, basing 
their statement on the ground that we 
nave exchanged the term “full employ- 
ment” for the term “maximum employ- 
ment.” Nothing is further from the 
truth. The original bills use the words 
“assure full employment.” In section 2 
of the conference agreement we state 
that \.. want to promote maximum em- 
ployment, production, and purchasing 
power, but do not say that we are going 
to assure maximum employment. We 
do say that the Federal Government 
should use all practicable means con- 
sistent with its needs and obligations 
and other essential considerations of 
national policy, with the assistance and 
cooperation of industry, agriculture, 
labor, and State and local governments, 
to coordinate and utilize its plans, func- 
tions, and resources for the purpose of 
creating and maintaining, in a manner 
calculated to foster and promote free 
competitive enterprise and the general 
welfare, conditions under which there 
will be afforded useful employment op- 
portunities. This means, among other 
things, that the Federal Government will 
not pursue destructive tax policies or 
unfair competition with private enter- 
prise. It also means that we will not 
foster or promote restraint of trade. It 
means we will not pursue policies that 
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will destroy initiative or private invest- 
ment. 

As I interpret the conference report, it 
means that it will be the continuing pol- 
icy of the Government to assist private 
enterprise in giving jobs to all those able, 
willing, and seeking work, and will not 
encourage or sponsor legislation that will 
result in the destruction of our system of 
private enterprise. It cannot be inter- 
preted by the wildest stretch of imagina- 
tion as committing the Congress to a pol- 
icy of socialization of our economy. It 
can in no way be construed as holding 
out the false hope to our people that the 
Federal Government is going to provide 
jobs at the prevailing wage for those who 
are unable to secure work in private em- 
ployment or self-employment. Those of 
us who had grave fears about the ulti- 
mate aims envisioned by some of the 
advocates of the original bill have noth- 
ing to fear under this conference agree- 
ment. We do not expect its passage to 
result in our entrance into Utopia. We 
know that anything done under this bill 
will not make it possible for our citizens 
to make an honest living without work- 
ing, but we do feel that if the advisory 
council to the President is made up of 
men of ability, integrity, and courage 
that they can make studies and sugges- 
tions that will enable us to avoid the 
dangers of peaks and depressions. We 
cannot by law, under our present system 
of government, prohibit a buyers strike, 
which will ultimately result in the shut- 
ting down of factories, but we can use 
the facilities already possessed by the 
Government to keep our people continu- 
ously advised of our economic plight, 
and I am sure the American people will 
cooperate to the fullest in an effort to 
prevent the recurrence of another serious 
depression. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Alabama has consumed 5 minutes. 

Mr. MANASCO. Mr. Speaker, I will 
not take more time since I have requests 
for more time than is available. I now 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. BENDER]. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, Iam sup- 
porting the conference committee bill 
on S. 380 with the greatest misgivings. 

The pledge of this administration, 
made in the 1944 election and continu- 
ally repeated by the majority party to 
the American people, of full employment 
is violated ir this act. The bill, after 
long months of wrangling, maneuvering, 
amendments, and legislative butchery, is 
little short of a complete mess. 

The administration leadership has dis- 
gracefully yielded, not only in phrase- 
ology but in concept, to the opposition 
within his own party. The bill is not a 
full employment bill and does not assure 
anybody anything. Bnsically, then, the 
bill is a fraud—a legislative fraud which 
the administration hopes to pass off upon 
the American people as fulfillment of its 
pledge of full employment. 

Technically, this bill does not clearly 
Fecognize even the fundamental right of 
every American to earn a decent, good 
living. The language is weak and vague 
and the administrative and legislative 
machinery set up in the conference bill 


‘inadequate. 
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may in all likelihood prove completely 
The clauses creating the 
Joint Committee on the Economic Re- 
port are not specific enough. Neverthe- 
less, despite the weakness of this bill, I 
shall support the conference committee 
report because I believe it is the respon- 
sibility of every Member of Congress to 
do everything possible to achieve sincere 
cooperation between Congress and the 
Executive. The Executive has asked for 
this bill. The administration bears the 
responsibility for this bill. The coun- 
try demands employment, higher produc- 
tion, and a prosperous peace and econ- 
omy. No single piece of legislation, and 
particularly this bill, will guarantee such 
an economy, but the first necessary 
premise is cooperation between the Con- 
gress and the Executive. 

This bill merely provides a means for 
studying and reporting by the President 
to Congress on economic dislocations. 
Incidentally, if it is legitimate te study 
atomic power, why not have the tools to 
be aware of economic problems and sit- 
uations? 

It is extremely difficult to follow the 
mental gymnastics of the President on 
this measure. On December 20 he wrote 
to our chairman and again used the same 
language jn his speech to the country, 
as follows: 

No bill whicn provides substantially less 
than the Senate version can efficiently ac- 
complish the purposes intended. 


Now, frankly, this is not the Senate 
version. The Senate conferees and the 
House conferees completely abandoned 
the Senate version. This is a watered- 
down version of the House bill. 

I want to commend a member of our 
committee for a 100-percent perform- 
ance. I am referring to our colleague 
the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
WHITTINGTON]. The gentleman from 
Mississippi I am sure wrote this bill. I 
am certain he wrote the original House 
bill, and he got his way 100 percent. 
We do not want the American people to 
feel that this is a full-employment bill, 
and the administration should not be 
permitted to convey that impression to 
the American people, because that is 
wholly untrue. This is a watered-down 
version of the House bill. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Benper] has 
expired. 

Mr. MANASCO. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Ricu]. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, if I wanted 
to see this country become a commu- 
nistic nation or a socialistic nation and 
have the Government doing everything 
that would create jobs, I would pass a 
bill like some of those presented to our 
Committee on Expenditures in the Ex- 
ecutive Departments for consideration 
here in the House of Representatives. 
But I do not want that to happen. I 
think this measure is too important to 
try to do anything but see that the bill 
that is before you will do some good 
without swapping this Government for 
some form of socialism. I will encourage 
private enterprise. 
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_ As far as the chairman of our com- 

mittee is concerned, the gentleman from 
Alabama {Mr. Manasco] I want to con- 
gratulate him on what he tried to do 
in order that we might aid and assist this 
country from time to time when there 
is lack of employment in certain sec- 
tions of the country, so that we may as- 
sist the people in securing employment. 
I am sure that is the intent and purpose 
of the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
Mawnasco]. That was the main object for 
this legislation, but I fear that it will 
go beyond the point of being a good start. 
I fear eventually it will lead to more 
trouble than good. 

Now, we can go too far in trying to 
create full employment. It depends on 
the people at the head of our Govern- 
ment and the philosophy they advocate 
and the business ability of the men at 
the helm of government if we have full 
employment. I want all people who 
want to work to have jobs but I do not 
want to create jobs to the detriment of 
sound economy and of good common 
sense. Too many jobs created will be a 
detriment to, rather than good for, our 
people and our Government. 

Take the bill and analyze it. There are 
supposed to be three members of the 
Council of Economic Advisers, to be ap- 
pointed by the President, and to draw 
salaries of $15,000 per annum each. If 
the President appoints good, sound busi- 
nessmen with a desire tc work out the 
problem and an ability to analyze the 
conditions of the country and make their 
recommendations to the Congress, then 
we should be able to meet the problem 
of unemployment at all times. 

The President of the Senate will ap- 
point seven advisers, and the Speaker of 
the House will appoint seven. The three 
men appointed by the President will re- 
port to this committee of 14 members 
from the Congress. Eventually this 
group ought to be able to recommend, if 
necessary, something to the Congress to 
meet the situation without in any way 
endangering the welfare of this country. 

This council will have at its disposal 
the sum of $345,000 for clerical hire and 
assistance. Fifty thousand doliars is au- 
thorized for the committee selected by 
the Speaker of the House and the Presi- 
dent of the Senate. Certainly this should 
prove to be ample funds for their needs. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICH. I yield for a question to 
the distinguished gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Does the gentle- 
man have full confidence that the Presi- 
dent will appoint the type of men to 
serve on this council that he describes? 
And will the gentleman tell the House 
the basis of his answer? 

Mr. RICH. The President should ap- 
point competent men, men of business 
ability, men well versed in economics, 
men familiar with the economic condi- 
tions of the country. That is the most 
important part of this bill; and these 
three men should be good, honest, con- 
scientious, sound Americans who will not 
be influenced by a lot of radical people. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Is that the kind 
of men who have been appointed to simi- 
lar positions in the past? 
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Mr. RICH. Not since I have been in 
Congress have I seen all men appointed 
that I have had confidence in by this or 
the former President. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICH. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. CHURCH. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania is the watchdog of the 
Treasury. I wonder if he can justify 
this measure, or reconcile it with his 
opposition and my opposition to the ap- 
pointment of assistants to the President 
in the past when bills for that purpose 
have been before us? There is little more 
in this bill except the creation of new 
positions—$45,000 for three assistants, 
$345,000 for people they call a council. 
Does the gentleman justify that expendi- 
ture? 

Mr. RICH. No; I. cannot justify the 
set-up as is. I am doubtful of it doing 
what is best. I am afraid it is just an- 
other set-up of the New Deal. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania has expired. 

Mr. MANASCO. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Llinois 
[Mr. CuurcH!}. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, in. op- 
posing the conierence report, I merely 
want to call the attention of the House to 
the provision of section 4 (a) of this bill 
providing for the appointment by the 
President of a Council of Economic Ad- 
visers to assist the President, which is 
little less than three more assistants or 
advisers to the President—it does not 
make any difference what they are 
called—at $15,000 each per annum, a 
total of $45,000. We have objected many 
times to bills providing for additional 
assistants to the President. 

The bill in section 4 (f), page 20, au- 
thorizes a further additional annual ex- 
penditure of $345,000 for salaries of a 
so-called Council and its employees. I 
call his to the attention of the economy- 
minded Members of this House. Both 
amounts are entirely unnecessary. In 
the departments of the Government 
there are many so-called economists, spe- 
cialists, experts, and theorists of all 
kinds. Also the members of the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet can constitute a council. 

Mr. Speaker, all this bill does is to 
authorize an appropriation for more pay 
rollers to do what the President and 
present Cabinet ought to be fit and able 
to do. That is the issue in this report 
and little more. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHURCH. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Directing my at- 
tention to the statement of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Ricu), I 
think the language in section « (a) pro- 
hibits the appointment of practical busi- 
nessmen on the committee because the 
language is— 

Who as the result of his training, experi- 
ence, and attainments is exceptionally quali- 


fied to analyze and interpret economic devel- 
opments. 


One type of man reaches out and grabs 
the economic forces of the world, puts 
them together and brings forth goods. 
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The analyst sits down and analyzes eco. 
nomic facts, figures, and statistics, | 
think that language prohibits the ap- 
pointment of practical men. 

Mr. CHURCH. The bill authorized an 
appropriation for a lot of money to do 
that very thing and that is the thing tha: 
Members should resist—this continueg 
increase of spending, spending, taxing 
and taxing, and appropriating and ap- 
propriating. This is nothing more than 
an additional pay-roll bill and I want 
Members to know that. The minority 
Members did not sign this report. I sha)! 
vote against the conference report. 

The SPEAKER. The time 0: the gen- 
tleman from Illinois has expired. 

Mr. MANASCO. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan (Mr. HOrrMan}. 

Mr. HOPFMAN. Mr. Speaker, it is 
my understanding that. the present bil] 
does not satisfy anyone, but it is all that 
we can get at this time. Am I right, 
may I ask the gentleman from Missouri? 

Mr. COCHRAN. It satisfies me. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. ‘Then I will say that 
the gentleman is easily satisfied. 

If I understand it correctly, this bil! 
creates a new advisory committee or 
commission or agency consisting of three 
members. They study a while, then they 
tell the President what they think should 
be done, either by way of making new 
jobs. through private enterprise, or, as 
they put it, by the Federal Government— 
but back of it all is deficit spending—or 
through new laws to prevent another de- 
pression or mass unemployment. When 
those three men have made this study. 
they tell the President all about it, and 
you will remember both President Hoover 
and President Roosevelt guessed abso- 
lutely wrong, Hoover when he said some- 
thing about two chickens in every pot 
and two cars in every garage, and Roose- 
velt when he said along in October of 
36 that the wheels of imiustry were 
humming and everybody had a _ job 
ahead of him at good pay, then the fol- 
lowing March, less than 100 days later, 
he said that one-third of the Nation did 
not have clothing, shelter, or food 
enough. They had zood advisers, but 
both were wrong. I also recall that the 
Secretary of Commerce, Mr. Wallace. 
intimated before a committee that those 
two gentlemen might have had political 
thoughts in mind. I do not think so. 
They just could not guess uhead far 
enough. 

Then Mr. Speaker, after the President 
gets this advice he sends it down to the 
Congress. And the Congress turns it 
over to this joint committee. This is 
one good thing the conferees did, they 
cut the committee from 22 to 14. That 
helped some. Then after the committee 
searches around in several departments 
and gets all the information it can—that 
is, this joint committee—they send it 
back to the Senate and the House, and 
the President of the Senate and the 
Speaker of the House split up that ad- 
vice, and they give the various commit- 
tees of the House and the Senate which 
have jurisdiction over the subject mat- 
ters involved those parts of the report 
which the President of the Senate and 
the Speaker of the House think each 
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committee ought to have, and then 
House and Senate are right back again 
where they were when the whole thing 
began, though we have chased the devil 
of unemployment around the stump, 
never quite catching him. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. CURTIS. I notice by the new bill 
that the members of this Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers do not have to be citi- 
zens of the United States. 

Mr. HOFFMAN... Oh, well, as long as 
we get much of our advice from abroad, 
what is the difference? Might even have 
Mr. Laski sit; he is sure our capitalistic 
system will not work. 

“Mr. CURTIS. Is it contemplated that 
they must sit and act in this country, 
or will they send their programs directly 
over here from Moscow or elsewhere? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. You will have to see 
someone on the Committee on Foreign 
Relations about that, or perhaps you 
might ask UNO. 

Here is my point: This Congress has 
talked a lot about simplification and the 
streamlining of Congress, and here we 
set up another committee of 14 mem- 
bers, a joint committee just to give the 
standing committees of the House some 
advice. We have talked about reorgani- 
zation. We gave the President author- 
ity to condense and squeeze the water out 
of the Government facilities, and we go 
ahead with this bill, and disregarding 
that, our profession of a desire to reduce 
and simplify, we create another agency of 
three authorized to spend $445,000. I 
think it is another joint committee of 
14. I just do not see the sense in all 
that. 

Mr. MANASCO. Mr. Speaker, I grant 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. LAFo.LuettTe]. 

Mr. LaFOLLETTE. Mr. Speaker, I 
shall support the conference report. Few 
people in the Congress get what they 
want, so ‘n cases where no moral issue 
upon which a man has « deep conviction 
is involved, it is usually better to take 
a half loaf than to starve without any- 
thing. That is the issue here presented. 

I should like to digress and I hope I 
shall not transgress in so doing. 

Last night I received through the mail, 
in an envelope postmarked Baltimore, 
Md., but not otherwise marked so as to 
identify the sender, the following pe- 
culiar document: 

PETITION TO THE CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES 

Whereas more than 80 years of unhappy ex- 
perience have demonstrated that the proc- 
lamation of the President of the United 
States dated January 1, 1863; article XIII of 
the Constitution of the United States, pro- 
claimed by the Secretary of State on Decem- 
ber 18, 1865; article XIV thereof, proclaimed 
July 28, 1868, and article XV thereof, pro- 
claimed March 30, 1870, have failed to provide 
and maintain, as was hoped by their pro- 
ponents, a reasonable degree of peace, justice, 
and good will between the white and colored 
peoples of the country; and 

Whereas there is no present evidence that 
relations between the two races will improve 
hereafter, but every reason to believe that 


they will worsen, as they are even now 
worsening; 
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Therefore the undersigned, citizens of and 
voters in the States listed after their names, 


do hereby respectfully petition the Congress 
to clear off the existing misunderstanding 
and enmity, and open the way for a new and 
more rational attack upon the problem by 
repealing and nullifying, by joint resolution, 
the said proclamation of January 1, 1863, 
and by submitting to the several States, un- 
der article V of the Constitution, an amend- 
ment repealing «the aforesaid articles XIII, 
XIV, and XV. 


As in duty bound, the said petitioners 
humbly pray, etc. 

(When these spaces are filled, mail to your 
Congressman or to the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate, Washington, D. C. If more spaces are 
needed attach a sheet below. Any person in- 
terested is free to reprint this blank.) 


I do not know whether the sender is 
satirical or in earnest. I have inserted 
the petition in the Recorp with the hope 
that the country may learn what is the 
intent of those who have prepared and 
circulated this strange document—pat- 
ent on its face—full of latent ambiguities 
as to intent beneath the surface. 

Mr. MANASCO. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky [Mr. Rossion]. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Speaker, the President urged the Con- 
gress to pass a bill granting full employ- 
ment, establishing a new, and which 
would probably soon become, a very large 
bureau here in Washington, also commit- 
ments for the expenditure of very large 
sums of money. 

A bill was introduced in the House and 
Senate by some very close friends of the 
administration which proposed to carry 
out these recommendations of the Presi- 
dent. 

This bill was rejected in the Senate. 
The Senate did pass a bill, S. 380, which 
was a greatly modified form of the Presi- 
dent’s proposal. It came to the House 
and the appropriate committee of the 
House rejected the President’s bill by a 
vote of 13 to 5 and submitted to the House 
a modified bill. The House passed the 
modified bill. 

These two bills were referred to a con- 
ference committee of the House and 
Senate, and after most careful considera- 
tion of the whole subject, they submitted 
a report to the House and Senate. The 
report sets forth fully the compromise 
bill agreed on by the conference and the 
report, with this compromise bill, is now 
before us for consideration. 

It is my intention to vote for the con- 
ference report. 

I heartily approve of the plan worked 
out by the conferees whereby the Federal 
Government will cooperate with the 
States, the counties, and cities, in pre- 
serving private enterprise and in aiding 
industry, agriculture, and commerce so 
that private enterprise may function ef- 
ficiently and prosperous conditions in in- 
dustry, agriculture, and commerce may 
be promoted; and thereby help to provide 
employment for the people who are able 
to work and who desire to work. 

In other words these various govern- 
mental units will work together to achieve 
prosperity and real jobs for the people of 
this country. 

As a part of this program it provides 
for a board or council to make a study of 
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economic conditions, employment, pro- 
duction, and purchasing power and sub- 
mit reports, which reports and informa- 
tion shall be available to the President 
and to the Congress and in that way to 
bring about closer cooperation for the 
prosperity of the people of this Nation 
and to avoid unemployment. 

I might say that this measure does 
not commit the Federal Government or 
any State, county, or municipality to 
the policy of deficit spending. It does 
not guarantee or insure full employment; 
neither does it guarantee that there will 
be investments or expenditures made; 
but it does in my opinion serve a very 
useful purpose in securing information 
and knowledge, and furnishing that in- 
formation and knowledge for the use of 
the Federal Government in cooperation 
with the States, counties, and munici- 
palities in working out plans that will 
preserve private enterprise and promote 
employment and the prosperity of the 
people of the Nation. The success or 
failure of this proposal will depend on 
how wisely the President acts in his selec- 
tion of the men who make up this board 
or council. We are assuming that the 
President will appoint men of broad ex- 
perience in the fields of industry, agricul- 
ture, commerce, and labor, who will be 
guided by one purpose alone, and that is 
to serve the best interests and the general 
welfare of the people of the United 
States. We must have prosperity in 
industry, agriculture, and commerce if 
jobs are to be provided for those who can 
and who desire to work. 

On the other hand industry, commerce, 
and agriculture cannot be prosperous 
unless labor is gainfully employed at 
such wages as will enable men to main- 
tain the high American standard of liv- 
ing. 

If the President appoints a board or 
council made up of incompetent persons 
who are bent on serving cne pnerticular 
group in this country, this plan will prove 
to be harmful rather than helpful. All 
groups of our economic life should be 
fairly and justly considered. 

Mr. MANASCO. Mr. Speaker, I vield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. CocHRAN]. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, this 
conference report is the answer to the 
oft-repeated statement made during the 
last 7 months that the House and the 
Senate would never agree upon legisla- 
tion of this character. 

You have heard from the two Repub- 
lican Members of the House conferees, 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. BEenper] 
and the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
HorrMan]. Let it be said for the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. BEenpER] that he 
has been extremely liberal in his views, 
the same as I have been, in connection 
with the consideration of this legislation. 
He does not feel that this conference re- 
port goes far enough. Ido. As for the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Horr- 
MAN] if you would let him write the con- 
ference report, he would not sign it after 
he had prepared it. 

Some supporters of this legislation like 
Mr. Benver have hastily jumped to 
the conclusion that the conference bill 
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is inadequate and that it does not con- 
tain the basic principles of the original 
full employment bill. Let me advise those 
who have taken this position to make a 
careful reading of the conference re- 
port. When they have done so, they will 
find that the language may be somewhat 
different, but that the substance remains 
the same. 

The first aim of the sponsors of this 
legislation was to establish the objective 
of full employment. 

This objective is clearly set forth in 
the bill agreed to by the conferees. Let 
me quote from section 2: 

Conditions under which there will be af- 
forded useful employment opportunities, in- 
cluding self-employment, for those able, will- 
ing and seeking to work. 


This is the commonly accepted defini- 
tion of full employment. 

Our second aim was to recognize the 
fact that the Government has a respon- 
sibility toward employment. 

This responsibility is also set forth in 
the bill agreed to by the conferees. Let 
me quote from section 2 again: 

The Congress hereby declares that it is 
the continuing policy and responsibility of 
the Federal Government— 


And so forth. Our third aim was to 
define this responsibility in terms of 
really getting full employment rather 
than merely encouraging it. 

The original bill used the term “as- 
sure.” The bill agreed to by the con- 
ferees defines the Government’s respon- 
sibility in terms of “creating and main- 
taining” conditions of full employment. 
For my part, “creating and maintaining” 
is every bit as good as “‘assuring.” 

Our fourth objective was to have a 
full employment program that would 
utilize all the financial resources of the 
Government, that would provide what- 
ever Federal expenditures might be 
needed—as a last resort—to maintain 
full employment. 

The bill agreed to by the conferees does 
not refer to Federal investment and ex. 
penditure. Instead it calis upon the Fed- 
eral Government to “coordinate and 
utilize all its plans, functions, and re- 
sources” for the purpose of maintaining 
conditions of full employinent. In my 
opinion, this concept of utilizing all the 
resources of the Government is much 
more effective than the provisions of the 
original] bill. Under this declaration, Mr. 
Speaker, we pledge to provide not only 
whatever expenditures may be needed, 
but also whatever revenue program, 
whatever agricultural program, what- 
ever antimonopoly -program, or what- 
ever other program may be needed to 
maintain conditions of full employment. 

Finally, in the origina) bill we assumed 
that our objective was not only jobs for 
all, but also a rising level of production 
and purchasing power. 

The bill agreed to, by using some of 
the language from the bill as passed by 
the House, sets this objective farth ex- 
plicitly. It states that the Government’s 
responsibility is not only to utilize all its 
resources for the purpose of maintaining 
conditions of full employment, but that 
its responsibility is also “to promote 
maximum employment, production, and 
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purchasing power.” ‘This, Mr. Speaker, 
represents an improvement over the 
original bill. 

I cannot understand how anyone who 
was for the original bill can refuse to 
support this measure now. I am grati- 
fied to hear the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. RicH] say that he is going 
to support it. 

Mr. RICH. No, I did not say I was 
going to support it. I said it is so much 
better than anything you have presented 
here that I congratulate you on toning 
it down. 

Mr. COCHRAN. The other sections 
of the bill agreed to by the conferees are 
likewise worthy of the strongest support 
by all those who backed the original 
legislation. 

Section 3 provides that the President 
shall transmit to Congress every year an 
economic report on the employment 
problem. This report is to contain all 
of the basic elements which were called 
for in the original bill. But instead of 
being described by the misleading name 
of National Budget. it is called the Eco- 
nomic Report, as proposed in the House 
bill. 

Section 4 sets up a council of economic 
advisers in order to give the President 
the personal assistance of three out- 
standing experts on economic problems. 
Although this section closely follows the 
provisions in the House bill, two changes 
have been made. 

First. The conference bill drops the 
provision that the reports, studies, and 
recommendations of the President’s eco- 
nomic advisers should be made avail- 
able to the joint committee. This is a 
distinct improvement. because it empha- 
sizes the fact that the council is not an 
autonomous agency, but that its sole 
purpose is to provide the President with 
essential assistance and information on 
economic matters. 

Second. The members of the Council 
of Economic Advisers are subjected to 
confirmation by the Senate. In my opin- 
ion, this provision is to be regretted. 

Section 5 of the conference bill sets 
up a Joint Committee on the Economic 
Report. This committee is to analyze the 
President’s economic report and attempt 
to coordinate the activities of the vari- 
ous committees of Congress affecting the 
full-employment program. In my opin- 
ion, this section is an improvement over 
the original bill, the Senate bill and the 
House bill. 

Section 6 of the Senate bill and the 
House bill has been deleted. This also 
is an improvement, because it was en- 
tirely unnecessary. 

All in all, therefore, I think we have 
a bill that we can be proud of, a bill 
that is a credit to the conference com- 
mittee, a bill that provides a strong 
foundation for developing a far-sighted 
program designed to maintain condi- 
tions of full employment within our 
economic and political system. 

Of course, I should have liked to see 
the bill contain some of the more vig- 
orous language that appeared in the 
original version or the version that 
passed the Senate. But the important 
thing is the basic substance of a bill, 
not a few phrases and slogans. And 
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the substance of this bill is sound, con- 
structive, and progressive. 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COCHRAN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. HENRY. May I say to my dis- 
tinguished friend from Missouri that I, 
too, shall vote for this conference re. 
port, but not because the bill before ys 
resembles in any way whatsoever the 
original Patman bill that was before ys. 

Mr. COCHRAN. I am very glad to 
have the gentleman’s views and to know 
he will support the conference report. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COCHRAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. CHURCH. I wonder if the Cab- 
inet members are going to quit advising 
the President. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Of course the gen- 
tleman knows the answer to his own 
question. In times such as this when 
we have so many important problems 
confronting us naturally the Cabinet is 
not going to be able to take or. addi- 
tional duties. The purpose in setting up 
the Council of Economic Advisers is to 
meet the situation that the Secretary of 
Commerce, Mr. Wallace, and other 
members of the Cavinet explained to 
the committee, and that was that one 
of the reasons President Hoover failed 
to meet the crisis confronting him was 
that he did not have “he proper advice, 
and it was also stated that had President 
Roosevelt been properly advised in ref- 
erence to the situation he might have 
done a better job in meeting the de- 
plorable conditions that existed at the 
time. Therefore, we are setting up this 
Council of Economic Advisers because 
we feel that the men who are to canvass 
the situation should have nothing else 
to do. Naturally when the Council 
makes its report to the President he 
undoubtedly will discuss the report and 
the conditions with his Cabinet before 
sending any message to the Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, I am confident that the 
language carried in this conference re- 
port as a substitute for the House and 
Senate bill will become a law. When it 
does become a law Congress wil] have 
done two things. It will have made a 
solemn promise to maintain conditions 
under which there will be employment 
opportunities for those able, willing, and 
seeking work. It will have established 
procedures and machinery where these 
promises can be translated into reality. 
Again, we are passing legislation that 
is placing a new responsibility upon the 
President. I feel that this will be of 
benefit to the country as a whole because 
of the assurance that we give in sec- 
tion 2, the declaration of policy. 

Mr. MANASCO. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia {[Mr. OutTLanp]. 

Mr. OUTLAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
original full-employment bill that was 
introduced in this House and that was 
sponsored by 116 Members from both 
sides of the aisle was never intended to, 
and nobody that ever studied it vhought 
that it would, guarantee jobs for all. lt 
was only the first step in the right direc- 
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tion, an essential first step, however, be- 
cause it did two things: It stated policy 
and set up governmental responsibility 
for creating opportunities for jobs for all 
when private industry failed, and, sec- 
ondly, it set up certain machinery de- 
signed to further better opportunities 
for empleyment throughout this coun- 


= my judgment, the conference re- 
port is not nearly as good as the original 
pill; it has been weakened considerably, 
both in policy and in inachinery, I shall 
support it, however, because it ic still a 
first step. Even though it does not go as 
far as many of us wished, it does give us 
an impetus in the right direction. If we 
take the indicated succeeding steps, we 
shall be on the way to our goal. 

I call the attention of the House tc the 
following language in the committee re- 
port at the bottom of page 1: 

The United States is to promote by all 
practicable means, which may well include, 
but need not be limited to, taxation, banking, 
credit and currency, foreign trade, public 
works, and loans. The term embraces public 
works but it also includes legislation. 


Mr. Speaker, this is the crux of the 
whole matter. If this bill is followed up 
with proper legislation in these fields, 
then we are going to take several steps 
toward attaining full employment; if not, 
we shall accomplish nothing. The con- 
ference report specifically states that 
legislation must be enacted if we are 
going to attain jobs in America. I shall 
look forward, therefore, to seeing this 
House and the other body bring in prac- 
tical legislation dealing with taxation, 
with banking, with credit and currency, 
with foreign trade, with public works and 
loans, which will help to insure jobs for 
all in the United. States. Mr. Speaker, 
I do not understand why we are so afraid 
of the words “full employment,” the 
word “assure,” the phrase “jobs for all.” 
What more important work has this Con- 
gress than enacting legislation designed 
to create an atmosphere in which all 
Americans able to work and seeking work 
may find the opportunity to make a de- 
cent living? 

As I said, I intend to vote for this con- 
ference report, but let us face the facts 
squarely. If we have in the United States 
a few years from now five, ten, or fifteen 
million men walking the streets looking 
for work, every man and woman in this 
House will wish he had voted forthe 
original Patman bill when it was brought 
up. Long relief rolls again will be a 
sharp reminder to us. I think we do 
have here a good start. I hope, however, 
we can bolster it with the proper legis- 
lation to follow in these many fields. 
If we do not, and if this bill is not prop- 
erly administered, we will be making a 
useless gesture here today.. I hope that 
this House and the other body will follow 
up this conference report with useful leg- 
islation in all of these fields which the 
conferees mentioned. I call attention 
again to the conference report where it 
States “the causes of unemployment are 
to be removed or eliminated.” Where 
we come to discriminatory practices, 
where we come to monopolistic prac- 
tices, then I assume the conference re- 
port does mean that these and other 
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causes of unemployment are to be elimi- 
nated. It is only through such addi- 
tional legislation following up this con- 
ference report that we are going to bring 
about full or maximum employment to 
the people of America. We have heard 
a great deal the last few days about labor 
strife. If we went to the heart of the 
labor strikes, which is a feeling of inse- 
curity on the part of millions of Ameri- 
can workers, we would not have strikes. 
Bills like this, weakened though they 
are, in my judgment constitute one of 
the big steps in that direction. I shall 
vote for this conference report, hopeful 
that having taken this first faltering 
step we shall soon take the necessary 
succeeding steps. An America where 
anyone looking for work and able to 
work can find a job is our goal. I intend 
to do everything in my power to reach 
that goal, and I am certain that the 
other 115 cosponsors of the original bill 
fee] the same way. 

Mr. MANASCO. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. PaTMANn]. 

(Mr. PatMan asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks, and include certain statements 
and excerpts.) 

FULL EMPLOYMENT BILL 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the pur- 
pose in introducing the bill known as 
the full employment bill was to have 
the Congress of the United States, the 
legislative branch of our Government, set 
forth a policy concerning full or maxi- 
mum employment. This conference re- 
port clearly outlines a duty and an ob- 
ligation on the part of the Federa] Gov- 
ernment to do everything within its 
power to provide maximum employment, 
which I construe to be full employment, 
if possible. It was never intended that 
any person would be guaranteed a job. 
It was never intended to be a bill which 
would provide a particular job for a par- 
ticular person. We will always have 
some unemployment. We cannot expect 
the people to be 100 percent employed. 
No one has ever expected that. Yet, we 
want a policy which, if carried into ef- 
fect, will cause us to have just as little 
unemployment as possible and provide 
maximum or full employment to the 
greatest extent possible for the people. 
This conference report sets forth not 
only the policy but sets forth the ma- 
chinery which will permit consideration 
of that policy. Those two things are 
vital; they are necessary; they are es- 
sential in any program or plan that we 
may have to aid the people of this coun- 
try in gaining security for themselves 
and for their families. I am, therefore, 
anxious to support this conference re- 
port. I congratulate the conferees and 
the committee on the fine job that they 
have done, especially under the circum- 
stances. 

I know the handicaps they have en- 
countered. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I have only 5 minutes. 
If the gentleman will get me more time, 
I will yield. 
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Mr. HOFFMAN. I do not have con- 
trol of the time. 

Mr. PATMAN. I am sorry. 

Now, this will depend upon its admin- 
istration. After the law is enacted, the 
administration of it is the important 
thing. If it is properly and adequately 
administered, then it will depend upon 
legislation that is enacted by reason of 
the administration of this law. This 
law itself is not self-executing. It does 
not provide any money for jobs, except 
for those on the council and the com- 
mittee. Neither the bill that was intro- 
duced in the House or the Senate pro- 
vided for an appropriation. They only 
provided for planning against the disas- 
trous, mass unemployment of the past. 
That is all either bill has ever contem- 
plated, and that is what this conference 
report proposes to do. 

ANALYSIS OF THE MURRAY-PATMAN FULL 

EMPLOYMENT ACT OF 1946 

The Employment Act of 1946 as con- 
tained in this conference report does the 
following four things: 

First. Establishes a national policy of 
full employment—section 2; 

Second. Provides for the President to 
transmit to Congress an annual eco- 
nomic report—section 3; 

Third. Sets up a Council of Economic 
Advisors to assist the President—section 
4; and 

Fourth. Sets up a congressional joint 
committee on the economic report—sec- 
tion 5. 

1. THE NATIONAL POLICY OF FULL EMPLOYMENT 


The declaration of policy in section 2 
of this act does the following: 

(a) Sets forth full employment as an 
objective of national policy. Instead of 
using the actual words “full employ- 
ment,” the declaration uses the accepted 
definition of full employment, “condi- 
tions under which there are afforded 
employment opportunities, including 
self-employment, for those able, willing 
and seeking to work.” 

(b) Acknowledges that the Federal 
Government has a responsibility with 
respect to employment opportunities. 

(c) Defines the Government’s re- 
sponsibility in terms of creating and 
maintaining conditions of full employ- 
ment. 

(d) Pledges the Government to co- 
ordinate and utilize all its plans, func- 
tions, and resources in discharging this 
responsibility. 

(e) Broadens the Government’s re- 
sponsibility to include the promotion not 
only of maximum employment, but also 
of maximum production and purchasing 
power. 

(f) Provides that the Government’s 
responsibilities be discharged by using 
all practicable means consistent with 
its needs and obligations and other es- 
sential considerations of national policy; 
and with the assistance and cooperation 
of industry, agriculture, labor and State 
and local governments; and in a man- 
ner calculated to foster and promote 
free competitive enterprise and the gen- 
eral welfare, 
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2. THE PRESIDENT’S ECONOMIC REPORT 
TO CONGRESS 

The President’s Economic Report to 
Congress is to be transmitted within 60 
days after the beginning of each session 
and is to :nclude: 

(a) Goals on employment, production, 
and purchasing power. 

(b) An analysis of current facts and 
trends with respect to employment, pro- 
duction, and purchasing power. 

(c) A review of the Government’s eco- 
nomic program and of general economic 
conditions, as they affect employment, 
production. and purchasing power. 

(d) A program for carrying out the 
declaration of policy. 

Supplementary reports may be trans- 
mitted to Congress whenever the Presi- 
dent deems necessary. 

The President’s Economic Report and 
all supplementary reports are to be re- 
ferred to the Joint Committee on the 
Economic Report. 

3. THE COUNCIL OF ECONOMIC ADVISERS TO THE 
PRESIDENT 

The purpose of the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers is: 

(a) To advise the President in the 
preparation of the economic report. 

(b) To gather information on eco- 
nomic trends. 

(c) To appraise the various programs 
of the Federal Government. 

(d) To recommend specific economic 
policies to the President. 

(e) To consult, to the extent deemed 
necessary, with representatives of in- 
dustry, agriculture, labor, consumers, 
State and local governments, and 
others—and to set up advisory commit- 
tees for this purpose. 

The Council is to be composed of three 
members who: 

(a) Shall be appointed by the Presi- 
dent. 

(b) Shall be confirmed by the Senate. 

(c) Shall be exceptionally qualified to 
analyze economic developments, ap- 
praise Government programs and recom- 
mend national policy. 

(d) Shall be paid $50,000 a year. 

(e) Can be removed by the President 
at any time. 

The total salaries of the Council and 
its employees are limited to $345,000 a 
year. The Council is directed to utilize, 
to the fullest extent possible, the facili- 
ties of other Government agencies as 
well as of private research agencies. 
4. THE JOINT COMMITTEE ON THE ECONOMIC 

REPORT 

The purpose of the Joint Committee 
on the Economic Report is: 

(a) To make a continuing study of 
matters relating to the President’s Eco- 
nomic Report. 

(b) To study means of coordinating 
programs in order to carry out the decla- 
ration of policy and by May 1 of each 
year to file a report with the Senate 
and the House of Representatives con- 
taining its analysis of the recommenda- 
tions in the President’s Economic Report. 

The joint committee is to be composed 
of seven Members of the Senate and 
seven Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, to be appointed by the pre- 
siding officer of each House. The 
party representation on the committee 
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is to reflect, as nearly as maj be feasible, 
the relative membership of the majority 
and minority parties. The committee is 
to select its chairman and vice chair- 
man. The sum of $50,000 a year is 
authorized to cover the committee’s 
expenses. 

The Murray-Patman Full Employment 
Act is based upon H. R. 2202, sponsored 
in the House of Representatives by 
the gentleman from Texas, Representa- 
tive WricHTt Patman, with the support of 
115 other Representatives, and upon S. 
380, sponsored in the Senate by Senators 
Murray, Montana; WaGner, New York; 
Tuomas of Utah; G’Manoney, Wyoming; 
Morse, Oregon; Tosey, New Hampshire; 
AIKEN, Vermont; and LANGER, North Da- 
kota. 

ALARMED OVER FEAR OF INFLATION 


I am more alarmed today than I have 
been since I have been a Member of this 
Congress, the past 17 years, about the 
outlook in the United States for the 
people and the Government. We have 
successfully won our wars upon foreign 
battlefields. Our fine young service- 
men have done that for us, but our No. 1 
problem today is to prevent inflation at 
home, which can destroy everything eco- 
nomically that those servicemen have 
preserved for us. Our dollar today is 
worth only 76 cents. It can go down to 
44 cents, as it did during World War I 
period, or to 40 cents, just as it did dur- 
ing the Spanish-American War, or to 33 
cents as during the Revolutionary War. 
As to whether or not it will depends upon 
the action of this Congress. I am ap- 
prehensive that we cannot predict, with 
any assurance at all, the extension of any 
of the controls over scarce and limited 
commodities that will keep price controls 
in hand and that will prevent undue, 
ruinous, or run-away inflation. There is 
so much sentiment in this Congress today 
against any kind of controls, even on 
scarce commodities, or any kind of allo- 
cation, that I am not really convinced 
we are going to pass effective laws that 
will permit their further control. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Texas (Mr. Patman] has 
expired. 

Mr. MANASCO. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Illinois (Mr. Sapatu]. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, after 
having heard the statements of the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. Cocuran]; 
the gentleman from California [Mr. Out- 
LAND]; and the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Patman], who have all urged adop- 
tion of the conference report on the 
shadowy remains of the President’s pro- 
posed legislation to insure full employ- 
ment, I realize with other Members that 
the amended bill will fall woefully short 
of carrying out the President’s original 
urgent recommendations. 

I had hoped that the Congress would 
give the President the law that he asked 
for and that he needs to cushion the 
shock of future unemployment. We 
failed in that. Nevertheless, in view 
of urgent needs I shall support and vote 
for the conference report. 

The amended bill as it will now go to 
the President for signature, as appears 
from the conference report, creates a 
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Council of Economic Advisers, each of 
whom is required to be an expert in eco. 
nomics, and it further provides for a joint 
congressional committee to maintain a 
continuing study of economic conditions. 
I hope sincerely that not only the mem. 
bers of the Council of Economic Advisers 
but the members of the joint congres. 
sional committee will be open-minded, 
alert, and well-informed. I hope they 
will, from time to time, make such recom- 
mendations as will be most conducive to 
wise legislation to make our country 
stronger and to make depressions im- 
possible; or, if that is too much to hope 
for, to make depressionr less likely and 
to reduce their shock on our national 
well-being. It may be seriously ques- 
tioned whether our economy, and our 
form of government, can suffer another 
Hoover depression. 

I fully appreciate that some Republi- 
cans will maintain that this is not a full 
employment measure. I agree with them 
fully. These Republicans did not want 
a full employment bill. They wanted less 
even than we have giveu to strengthen 
the nands of the President. However, 
Mr. Speaker, while this bill does not cal] 
for full employment in those very words, 
it dees call for maximum employment, 
which is tantamount to full employment, 
properly construed. 

As one of the 116 Members who have 
been urging and working for the Presi- 
dent’s program, I feel that the conferees, 
in the face of difficulties and adverse con- 
ditions, have worked out a bill that is 
bound to be helpful and beneficial in the 
future. 

I am satisfied there is not going to be 
any substantial unemployment in the 
immediate future, Mr. Speaker. There 
is a severe shortage of labor now which 
will doubtless continue for 3 years or 
more. By that time, I feel that the 
Council of Economic Advisers to the 
President, with the broad powers and 
adequate funds granted, will have com- 
pleted a full and unbiased investigation, 
and will be ready to make recommenda- 
tions for legislation which we al! hope 
will encourage employment for every 
man and woman who wants to work, and 
at a fair wage. I also hope and believe 
that private industry, long before the 
danger of widespread unemployment and 
mass misery is upon us, will have come 
to the conclusion that, in their own best 
interests, and in the best interests of the 
country which should come first in the 
hearts and minds of every American, 
they should deal fairly with labor and 
pay a wage on which wage earners can 
exist in decency and pride. This will 
serve to eliminate discord between em- 
ployer and employee; there will be no 
need for organized labor to strike for 
a living wage; and it will insure a vast 
mass market for the products of in- 
dustry. Everyone will be helped. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my fervent hope 
that the Government will not have to 
resort to “made work” to enable people 
to eat. The demand for civilian goods, 
at home and abroad, should continue to 
be greater than the available supply for 
many months to come, and our greatest 
present danger is from inflation rather 
than from depression. During this pe- 
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riod it is unthinkable that we, as a na- 
tion, should have to provide public work 
projects. A; 

Ii we plan wisely now we can keep 
depression from striking when supply 
catches up with demand, and this bill, 
however much it may lack, is at least a 
jong step in the right direction. 


Mr. MANASCO. Mr. Speaker, I yield 


such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Arizona (Mr. Murpock]. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, more 
than a third of a century ago I was hurry- 
ing one morning to the campus of a col- 
lege in Missouri and noticed a tall man 
speaking to a group of grimy-faced min- 
ers ona street corner. There was a strike 
on in a coal mine nearby. The speaker 
was the Millionaire Hobo and he was tell- 
ing these men that they ought to be em- 
ployed by the Government. I stopped out 
of curiosity, but spied on the outskirts 
of the crowd a well-dressed dapper little 
gentleman with a van dyke beard who 
was a member of the faculty of our near- 
by college. He tried to pass on before I 
saw him, but when I overtook him and 
asked how he happened to be there, he 
said, “I just happened to be passing this 
way and I wanted to take a second look 
at the Millionaire Hobo, but, of course, 
his revolutionary ideas have little appeal 
to the saner members of society.” 

Perhaps the professor was right, but I 
have noticed a slight change creeping 
into the textbooks and teachings in the 
field of economics during the long years 
since that morning. I do not mean that 
the idea that the Government should 
furnish everybody a job, which I heard 
expressed by the Millionaire Hobo, has 
come to be accepted by sane persons, but 
at least safe and sane writers on eco- 
nomics do hold that in our free enter- 
prise system with its impelling profit mo- 
tive, there is a function and a duty de- 
volving upon government to a certain ex- 
tent concerning jobs. The best of text- 
book writers freely express the opinion 
that in the midst of a depression it is the 
duty of government to furnish feasible 
and needed public works that jobs may 
be had by those who are otherwise unem- 
ployed. This does not refer to leaf rak- 
ing and gravel scratching, but to prevent 
such, 

Of course, it is the duty of the people 
to support the Government and not the 
duty of the Government to support. the 
people, It is understood that govern- 
ment under our system cannot expend a 
dollar to furnish jobs to those otherwise 
unemployed without taking that dollar 
in taxes from somebody who has previ- 
ously been employed. While somewhat 
confused, the relationship there is not 
nearly so uncertain and confused as to 
which comes first, the hen or the egg. I 
expect even the Millionaire Hobo did not 
really believe “that the world owes every- 
body a living.” 

_ There is no question in my mind but 
that the American economic way of life, 
involving free enterprise and the profit 
motive, is the best economic system. 
Certainly I believe it is best for the 
American people and that it is accounta- 
ble for the marvelous economic develop- 
meni of our country, with its accompany- 
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ing benefits of great wealth widely 
diffused. I want to be perfectly clear on 
that point. Yet I do not believe that the 
recurring cycles of prosperity and de- 
pression which have characterized our 
American economic system are inevita- 
bly necessary. It has been taught that 
they are unavoidable. There has been 
a lot of bunk taught in our schools and 
colleges, written into our textbooks, and 
encouraged by some of our leaders in 
finance and industry along that line. 
There have been some so-called economic 
laws, called “natural laws,” against the 
operation of which these leaders of 
thought have declared man cannot suc- 
cessfully contend. Therefore, if we 
accept their philosophy we must expect 
and put up with these recurring cycles 
of booms and depressions and endure 
them as best we may. 

I reject that idea. Now I do not know 
that there are any preventatives of 
cyclones and earthquakes, but I am not 
prepared to believe that booms and de- 
pressions are equally inevitable. Even 
if man cannot stop or prevent cyclones 
and earthquakes, intelligent men can at 
least provide some protection against 
them, and I think the same amount of 
intelligence would enable men to pro- 
vide protection against booms and de- 
pressions with even greater success to 
minimize their destructive effects. 

It is because I believe this measure will 
tend to level off the peaks and fill up the 
valleys in the production of material 
goods, and also I believe that the Gov- 
ernment has a duty to have a voice in 
the matter along with business and to 
exert some influence through a coordi- 
nated public building plan of necessary 
construction and of projects which will 
create wealth, that I favor the adoption 
today of this legislation. I trust the 
conference report will be adopted. 

Mr. MANASCO. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. Jupp]. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, first of all, 
as a member of the committee I want to 
express to the House conferees my appre- 
ciation for the excellent job they did in 
getting the Senate conferees to accept 
the basic philosophy of government 
which motivated us in writing and bring- 
ing out the House bill. I am glad they 
have brought back this legislation in sub- 
stantially the form it was passed by the 
House. 

I also want to congratulate the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. PATMAN] and the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Ourt- 
LAND], and the other sponsors of the 
original full employment bill on their be- 
lated conversion to the committee bill. 
They fought the committee tooth and 
nail for four long months, during which 
it was beaten over the head by all the 
forces they could rally in America, in- 
cluding condemnation in two Nation- 
wide broadcasts by the President, be- 
cause the committee would not bring out 
their bill without the changing of a 
comma. I am glad they have seen the 
light and have decided that if they can- 
not father this bill they, at least, are 
willing now to be stepfather to it. I con- 
gratulate them for their decision to sup- 
port our bill. 
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This bill does not carry the name “full 
employment,” but I am convinced it will 
have a better chance of furnishing full 
employment than the Patman bill would. 
That is the reason most of us in the com- 
mittee have worked so long on the com- 
mittee bill. We were not willing to de- 
ceive anybody or to try to pull the wool 
over anybody’s eyes. We wanted to 
make a straightforward and honest ef- 
fort to do everything in our power to so 
handle the economy of this country that 
everybody who wants to work and is able 
to work will have a chance to get a job, 
and the right kind of a job. 

Mr. Speaker, the President has been 
saved by the allegedly obstreperous 
members of the Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the executive departments from 
the embarrassment that would have been 
his if the original bill had been passed. 
Its unwisdom would soon have been evi- 
dent. Despite the fact that some ad- 
vised him that the committee was just 
Stalling and was against maximum em- 
ployment, the committee’s insistence on 
sticking to fundamental and sound 
principles has saved him from the great 
errors which would have been evident 
had he had to make a National Budget 
under that original bill. For example, 
the estimates of involuntarily unem- 
ployed that would have been made only 
3 months ago would already be about 500 
percent off. I am sure he is grateful to 
the committee now for having rescued 
him from that most unhappy predica- 
ment. 

I cannot see any reason for voting 
against this conference report. The bill 
in its final form cannot do any harm and 
it can do a great deal of good if admin- 
istered in the right way with the right 
kind of appointments on the Council of 
Economic Advisers. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota has expired. 

Mr. MANASCO. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the majority leader the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Mc- 
CorMAcK]}. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. _ Speaker, 
while this bill does not go as far as some 
of us would like, still it represents an- 
other important step in the progress of 
our country. 

As for the phraseology of the bill, it 
calls for “maximum employment, pro- 
duction, and purchasing power.” If one 
looks up the definition of “maximum” 
in the dictionary, among other things 
one finds that “maximum” means: “the 
greatest quantity of value attainable in 
a given case; the highest point or de- 
gree.” So I believe that those who try 
to draw a distinction between “maxi- 
mum” and “full” are drawing one that 
in fact does not and under the provi- 
sions of this bill will not exist. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield. 

Mr. JUDD. Does not the gentleman 
believe that the addition of the word 
“attainable” makes all the difference in 
the world? “Full” is an absolute term, 
whereas “maximum” means the highest 
attainable. To me it makes a very great 
difference. 
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Mr. McCORMACK. I respect the 
gentleman’s view, but I believe “maxi- 
mum” in this bill and “full” as employed 
in the original bill give to future Con- 
gresses substantially the same powers 
from a legislative angle. 

Mr. JUDD. I am glad the gentleman 
agrees, because the word “maximum” 
was the word of which I was the father 
in the committee. 

Mr. McCORMACK. So far as “maxi- 
mum” and “full” are concerned, the gen- 
tleman is a pretty good father, because 
I do not see much distinction between 
the two. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. I agree 
with the majority leader. I think we 
got exactly the full employment bill. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I will not chal- 
lenge the statement of the gentlewoman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. MANASCO. Mr. Speaker, wil the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield. 

Mr. MANASCO. In the original bill 
full employment was assured. Under 
this bill we are trying to bring about full 
employment. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Under the provi- 
sions of this bill there is established a 
definite policy. That is the important 
thing which this bill writes into law, that 
the powers of Government can and shall 
be used to combat depressions and their 
evil, deflationary, harmful, and destruc- 
tive results. 

It was only prior to 1933 that most 
persons, even economists, took the posi- 
tion that depressions were a necessary 
part of our national economy and that 
when we were visited by a depression the 
Government should retrench and spend 
as little as possible and wait for busi- 
ness to “pick up”; in other words, to let 
things take their course, and to hope and 
pray we would not hit too low a bottom. 
This meant doing nothing to try and 
stop the deflationary forces of a depres- 
sion. 

From 1929 until March 1933, nothing 
was done except for a few large banks 
and railroads, nothing was done except 
to let business go thyough bankrupicy, 
to let homes and farms be foreclosed, to 
let banks close with a loss of life savings 
to hundreds of thousands of our citizens, 
and to let the unemployed and their de- 
pendents lock to local charity, and to 
the. States, cities, and towns for relief. 
The Federal Government adopted a 
hands-off policy. Under Franklin D. 
Roosevelt that situation changed. There 
are few persons now except those who 
believe in old-fashioned conservatism 
such as existed in the Hoover and pre- 
Hoover days. who believe in such a do- 
nothing policy. 

Before Franklin D. Roosevelt it was 
felt by many that depressions while un- 
pleasant were unavoidable and could not 
be minimized. There were ven some 
who felt they had a wholesome effect. 
This latter feeling was mainly confined 
to those who were possessed of the 
world’s spoils so that they did not have 
to worry and most of them waited until 
prices were low, then stepped in and 
purchased and came out of the depres- 
sion with their wealth greatly increased. 

Happily there has been a change in 
the minds of the American people as the 
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result of their intense sufferings of the 
last depression. 

This bill implements and strengthens 
our economic system based on private 
capital. That is what we want to do and 
we should do. on experience, it is 
the means if and when a future depres- 
sion comes, or a business recession, to 
meet in a democratic way the evil eco- 
nomic forces that accompany a depres- 
sion or business recession as well as the 
destructive results that follow. 

This bill is a recognition that it is the 
duty of government to battle future de- 
pressions, not to follow the defeatism 
policy that existed before the days of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tieman from Massachusetts has expired. 

Mr. MANASCO. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. PATRICK]. 

Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Speaker, time 
marches on. I was one of the coauthors 
of the original full employment bill in- 
troduced as the Patman bill. As for 
myself I am glad to get this conference 
report and shall vote for its adoption. 

It has been watered down and does 
not contain the strong diet of security 
for this country it would have carried 
had the original Patman bill been passed 
but it is certainly better than some of us 
feared when the fight started against this 
legislation on the floor of Congress. It 
is worth fighting for, even as it is. 

This measure as passed is a very good 
example of how our democrati. processes 
do work. Among those who voted for 
this bill in the House are some who feel 
they went a long way to support it at 
all. Some vf you moderate gentlemen 
feel you came a greater distance than 
we who wished to put a stronger bill 
through and we feel that we had to go 
much further in your direction than 
you went in ours. At any rate we met 
near enough the middle of the field to 
pass a bill. The Senate came through 
with its version. : 

Now, the conference has given us this 
piece of work and I am very happy to 
find it is as good as itis. At least it lays 
out a piece of ground work and gives 
us something to build upon. Many 
good people throughout America will 
give thanks tonight and will sleep with a 
greater sense of general national secu- 
rity. They may feel sure the President 
will sign and an employment law will 
soon be among the laws of our great 
country. 

Mr. MANASCO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have five legislative days in which 
to extend their remarks on the pending 
conference report. : 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MANASCO. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the remainder of the time to the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi [Mr. Wautr- 
TINGTON }. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Speaker, 
the conference agreement constitutes a 
constructive advance in one of the most 
difficult problems confronting govern- 
ment, the problem of unemployment. 
There is general agreement as to the 
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broad objectives of employment legisla. 
tion. The difference has been as to the 
means and the methods... Those of ys 
favoring legislation and _ opposing 
planned economy and deficit spending 
have asserted that employment is not 
the sole responsibility of the Govern. 
ment, but that the real responsibility 
of the Government is to create sound 
basic conditions for the promotion of 
employment under our free competitive 
enterprise system. 

The conference agreement eliminates 
the words and the terms in the so-called 
full employment bills as passed by the 
Senate and as introduced in the House 
that are misleading, if not deceptive, 
The objective is high levels of employ- 
ment or maximum employment, to use 
a term of the bill as it passed the 
House. 

I should like to say with respect to the 
conference report in this connection 
that while my good friend the gentle- 
rian from Michigan (Mr. Horrman] did 
not sign the report, he exercised an in- 
fluence that contributed to a sound pol- 
icy in the conference agreement. I may 
also be pardoned for saying with respect 
to my good friend the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Benper] that his act in say- 
ing he will support the conference agree- 
ment speaks louder than his words in 
criticism of the agreement. 

May I say also, with respect to the 
question of the gentleman from Nebras- 
ka (Mr. Curtis] as to the advisers not 
being required to be citizens of the 
United States that I acquit him of any 
intention of either gratuitously reflect- 
ing upon the President of the United 
States or the Senate by saying that no 
appropriations under limitations of Con- 
gress are made except to. pay public 
officials who are citizens of the United 
States and by saying further that under 
the terms of the conference agreement 
the Senate of the United States will ad- 
vise and consent to the appointment of 
the members of the advisory council. 
The language is the usual terms for 
appointment and confirmation in prac- 
tically all bills passed by the Congress. 
I believe that the gentleman on reflec- 
tion will withdraw his unwarranted 
criticism of the qualifications of the 
members of the Council. 

The conference agreement contains 
the essential provisions of the House bill 
and it rejects the philosophy of the Sen- 
ate bill. 

The Senate bill declared that it is the 
responsibility of the Federal Government 
to assure at all times sufficient oppor- 
tunities for employment to enable all 
Americans able and willing to work to 
exercise their right to continued full em- 
ployment. The declaration was imple- 
mented by Federal expenditures and in- 
vestments to attain the policy of full 
employment. The President was re- 
quested to submit a budget in line with 
the declaration of the Senate bill. 

The House bill or substitute rejected 
the responsibility of the Government to 
assure or guarantee employment. It 
declared the policy to promote employ- 
ment, production, and purchasing power 
under the system of free competitive en- 
terprise. It was the philosophy of the 
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House bill that employment is not the 
sole responsibility of the Government 
put that industry, agriculture, and labor 
have their responsibility. 

I submit that the conference agreement 
adopted the House view, and while it did 
not adopt the House language the dec- 
jaration of policy is in line with the House 
pill, While the House bill declared for the 
continuance of the policy to plan and 
adopt public works and to make loans 
without naming other means, the con- 
ference agreement declares that it is the 
policy of the Federal Government to use 
all practicable means. The term “means” 
embraces not only public works, loans, 
but taxation, banking, currency, and for- 
eign trade. It is not limited to these 
fields, but practicable means consistent 
with the needs and obligations and other 
essential considerations of national pol- 
icy implies legislation as well as taxation 
or public works. The House bill not only 
paid lip service to free enterprise, but it 
declared for the promotien of employ- 
ment fundamentally through the free 
competitive system. This declaration is 
retained in substance in the conference 
agreement. The promotion rather than 
the guaranty or assurance of employ- 
ment is the goal of the conference agree- 
ment and it was the objective of the 
House bill. The conference agreement, 
in line with the House bill, declares that 
it is the responsibility of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to promote employment with the 
assistance and cooperation of industry, 
agriculture, labor, State and local gov- 
ernments, and to coordinate and utilize 
its plans, functions, and resources to use 
another term from the House bill to cre- 
ate conditions in a manner calculated to 
foster and promote free competitive en- 
terprise and to promote maximum em- 
ployment, production, and purchasing 
power. 

The term “full employment” is rejected. 
The conference agreement uses the term 
“maximum employment.” In my judg- 
ment if is synonymous with the high lev- 
els of employment of the House bill. The 
words “full,” “guarantee,” “assure,” “in- 
vestment,” and “expenditure” do not oc- 
cur in the conference agreement, With- 
out question there was emphasis in the 
Senate bill on spending, expenditures, 
and disbursements. Deficit spending 
would have obtained. The emphasis is 
omitted in the conference agreement. 

ECONOMIC REPORT 


The House bill rejected the budget of 
the Senate bill. Budgets contemplate 
authorizations. While there was an im- 
plied authorization, in my view, in the 
Senate bill there was no direct authoriza- 
tion. No authorization except for the 
council and joint committee was con- 
tained in the House bill. It provided for 
an economic report rather than a budget. 
The conference report contains the sub- 
Stantial provisions of the House bill for 
an economic report. 


COUNCIL OF ECONOMIC ADVISERS 


In order that the President may have 
the best advice that it is possible to se- 
cure, the conference agreement adopted 
the House provisions for a Council of 
Economie Advisers. President Hoover 
in 1831 and President Ruosevelt in 1937, 
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when they made their predictions with 
respect to economic conditions, had the 
benefit of their Cabinet views and Presi- 
dent Hoover had the benefit of a Com- 
mittee of his Cabixet under the Stabili- 
zation Act of 1231. The Cabinet Com- 
mittee employed a coordinator and ex- 
pended $90,000 annually in preparing re- 
ports for the President. There was gen- 
eral agreement in the hearings that fur- 
ther provisions should te made to aid 
and assist the President in submitting 
his economic report and making recom- 
mendations for legislation respecting 
employment and economic policies. The 
agreement authorizes the President to 
obtain the best talent in the Nation to 
aid him in formulating, developing, and 
recommendirg a national economic pol- 
icy to provide for employment and pro- 
duction under the system of free com- 
petitive enterprise. Three members are 
to be appointed, heir offices being of 
equal dignity with that of the Cabinet. 
I oppose creating additional offices gen- 
erally, but employment is one of the 
most important problems confronting 
the Government. Billions ci dollars 
were spent in the thirties. In my view, 
the small expenditures provided for the 
Council in the sum of $345,000 and the 
joint committee in the sum of $50,000 
would promote both efficiency and econ- 
omy in dealing with the problem of 
employment. 
JOINT COMMITTEE 


A joint congressional committee is pro- 
vided for. There are no restrictions as 
to the membership. The House bill pro- 
vided for a committee of 11 each in the 
Senate and the House. A smaller com- 
mittee would be more efficient. There is 
need for such a committee. Depressions 
and fluctuation in employment to a 
greater or less degree obtain every few 
years. The problem is a continuing one. 
It is of first importance. Congress has 
provided public works for public needs. 
These works may be stepped up to stim- 
ulate and stabilize in depression employ- 
ment. There is need for the provisions 
for public works loans and other out- 
lays to be coordinated. Such is the re- 
sponsibility of the joint committee, a co- 
ordination of all plans under existing 
law to provide for employment. This 
constructive feature obtained in the 
House bill and is preserved in the con- 
ference agreement. 

INTERPRETATIONS 


Inasmuch as the conference report 
does not change any statutes with respect 
to appropriations or authorizations, there 
was no occasion for the section on in- 
terpretations. It has been eliminated in 
the conference agreement inasmuch as 
the agreement contains no authoriza- 
tions and provides for no appropriations 
except a limit on the amounts that may 
be expended by the council of advisers 
and by the joint committee. 


CONCLUSION 


The conference agreement declares a 
policy. It provides the means and the 
machinery for the execution of that 
policy. The success will depend upon 
administration, and it will depend not 
only upon the will of the administration, 
particularly with respect to spending, 
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but it will depend upon the caliber of the 
three persons appointed as members of 
the Economic Council. They are to de- 
velop and recommend economic policies 
and legislation to promote employment 
under the system of free competitive en- 
terprise. I emphasize that the confer- 
ence agreement, if efficiently adminis- 
tered, will preserve and promote the 
American system of free enterprise and 
will promote employment and produc- 
tion, but I also emphasize that if all the 
members of the council are not compe- 
tent, and if the President adopts the pol- 
icy of spending rather than the policy of 
ascertaining the causes of depressions 
and the adoption of legislation to prevent 
their recurrence, the problem of unem- 
ployment and depressions will continue 
to be the fate of the Republic. Every- 
thing depends upon the administration. 

The hearings, I emphasize, showed 
that President Hoover needed better 
advice, and that President Roosevelt 
needed better advice. This conference 
agreement authorizes the President of 
the United States to appoint statesmen 
of the very highest caliber, on a par 
with the members of the Cabinet, three 
of them, not one as is the case with 
the Director of War Mobilization and 
Reconversion, to advise the President, 
to survey conditions, and to recommend 
a program and policies for the solution 
of, I repeat, one of the most important 
problems confronting our Government. 

When the President su2mits his pro- 
gram after receiving their report and 
recommendations, they having been con- 
firmed by the Senate, the language pro- 
viding for their appointment having 
been approved in this House in the orig- 
inal bill by a vote of more than two to 
one, we will then have an opportunity 
for a joint committee of the House and 
Senate to consider and courdinate the 
plans that have been adopted by Con- 
gress and to consider and submit its 
recommendations to the Congress for 
legislation respectins the President’s 
program. 

Mr. Speaker, we anticipated the super- 
ficial criticism that this council pro- 
vides for the expenditure of more money. 
We anticipated that by limiting the ex- 
penditures. In my judgment and in the 
judgment of the conferees it would be 
efficiency and economy to authorize a 
permanent council of outstanding states- 
men to advise the President and thus 
prevent a repetition of the deficit spend- 
ing that followed the depression of the 
thirties, amounting to bililons and multi- 
plied billions of dollars. It is a sound 
provision. It is praiseworthy for the 
Congress of the United States to give 
ti the President when he submits his 
program the best talent of the Nation 
to advise and to assist him in the sub- 
mission of that program. 

There is a change in the conference 
agreement with respect to the commit- 
tee. A smaller committee, of seven, is 
provided. The Speaker of the House 
and the President of the Senate are not 
limited to any committee. They have 
the House and the Senate at their 
command. 

May I say this word, finally. There 
are no authorizations for any program; 
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there are no appropriations in this bill. 
Whatever program the President sub- 
mits will be considered by the Congress. 
It is subject to future legislation. We 
have provided a sound declaration of 
policy. We have not manifested a con- 
tinuing indifference to the problems of 
employment and of unemployment. 
We have provided in this conference 
agreement, as the House provided in the 
House bill, advisers to aid and assist the 
President of the United States when he 
makes his report to the Congress to 
submit a constructive report and a con- 
structive program. 

This legislation, like all legislation, in 
the last analysis, if it is to be successful, 
if it is to do the job, as I have said, is 
dependent upon administration. In my 
judgment, the crux of this legislation is 
the provision that is made for the ap- 
pointment of men of the very best cali- 
ber in the Nation to set up this program, 
to provide and develop policies and pro- 
grams for the solution of the problem of 
employment in this country, to recom- 
mend legislation by amending existing 
legislation or proposing new legislation 
to prevent the recurrence of depressions. 
If the objective of this bill can be ac- 
complished, it will result in great bene- 
fit to the United States in the years 
ahead—and will promote the general 
welfare. 

Mr. WHITE. Would the organization 
set up in this bill have been a godsend to 
this country when the administration 
and the Congress were groping in 1930 
for some means to provide for the wel- 
fare of the country? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I have so indi- 
cated. 

I now yield to the gentleman from Il- 
linois [Mr. CuurcH]. 

Mr. CHURCH. I just want to make 
sure that the gentleman does not leave 
the wrong impression. I thought the 
gentlemar said that this bill had to come 
back to the Congress for further authori- 
zation for appropriations. Is it not true 
that the total of $390,000 is already au- 
thorized and then more if necessary? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. No, let us un- 
derstand that matter now. I have stated 
that before any appropriations were 
made or before any program was adopt- 
ed, that program or those appropriations 
for carrying out the policies of the pro- 
gram would have to be submitted to the 
Congress of the United States and adopt- 
ed by the Congress. I have stated, as you 
have indicated, that the smaller amount 
not to exceed a total of $395,000, a small 
appropriation as provided in the original] 
House bill for the Council of Economic 
Advisers and for the Joint Committee, is 
authorized in this bill. I have indicated 
and I have emphasized that that is the 
extent of the authorization carried in 
this bill. 

Mr. CHURCH. That is, $390,000? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Not more than 
that—that is the ceiling. The ceiling is, 
as I have stated, $395,000. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi has expired. 
All time has expired. 

Mr. MANASCO. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the conference 
report. 

The previous question was ordered. 
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The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the conference report. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, this 
is an important matter and I ask for the 
yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 322, nays 84, answered “pres- 
ent” 1, not voting 23, as follows: 


[Roll No. 20] 
YEAS—322 

Adums Earthman Kirwan 
Allen, La. Eaton Kopplemann 
Almond Eberharter LaFollette 
Anderson, Calif. Elliott Land 
Andresen, r Lane 

August H. Engel, Mich. Larcade 
Andrews, Ala. Engle, Calif. Latham 
Andrews, N.Y. Ervin Lemke 
Angell Fallon Lesinski 
Auchincloss Feighan Lewis 
Bailey Fenton Link 
Baldwin,Md. Fernandez Luce 
Baldwin, N.Y. MPlannagan Ludlow 
Barden Flood Lyle 
Barrett, Pa. Fogarty Lynch 
Barrett, Wyo. McCormack 
Barry Forand McCowen 
Bates, Ky. Fuller McDonough 
Bates, Mass. Gallagher McGlinchey 
Beall Gamble McGregor 
Beckworth Gardner McKenzie 
Bell Gary McMillan, S.C 
Bender Geelan McMillen, Ill 
Bennet,N.Y. Gerlach Madden 
Bennett, Mo. Gifford Mahon 
Biemiller Gillespie Manasco 
Blackney Gillie Mansfield, 
Bland Gordon Mont. 
Bo)ton Gore Mansfield, Tex. 
Bonner Gorski Marcantonio 
Bcren Gossett Mathews 
Boykin Granahan Mcrrow 
Bradley, Pa. Granger Michener 
Brehm Grant, Ala. Miller, Calif. 
Brooks Grant, Ind. Mills 
Brown, Ga. Green Mcnroney 
Brumbaugh Gregory Morgan 
Bryson Griffiths Morrison 
Buck Hagen Mundt 
Buckley Hall, Murdock 
Bulwinkle Edwin Arthur Murray, Tenn. 
Bunker Hall, Murray, Wis. 
Burch Leonard W. Neely 
Burgin Hand Norbiad 
Butier Hare O'Brien, 0. 
Byrne, N. Y. Harless, Ariz, O’Brien, Mich. 
Camp Harris O'Hara 
Campbell Hart O’Konski 
Canfield Hartley O’Neal 
Cannon, Mo. Havenner O'Toole 
Carnahan Hays Outland 
Case, N. J. Healy Pace 
Case,S.Dak. Hébert Patman 
Celler Hedrick Patrick 
Chapman Heffernan Patterson 
Chelf Hendricks Peterson, Fla. 
Chenoweth Henry Peterson, Ga. 
Chiperfield Herter Pfeifer 
Clason Heselton Philbin 
Clements Hess Pittenger 
Clippinger Hilt Plumley 
Cochran Hinshaw Poage 
Coffee Hebbs Price, Fla. 
Cole, Kans. Hoch Price, Ill, 
Cole, Mo. Holifield Priest 
Cole, N. Y. Holmes, Wash. Quinn, N. Y. 
Colmer Hook Rabaut 
Combs Horan Rabin 
Cooley Howell Rains 
Cooper Huber Ramey 
Corbett Hull Randolph 
Courtney Izac Rayfiel 
Cravens JacrEson Reed, Ill. 
Cunningham Johnson, Calif, Rees, Kans, 
D’Alesandro Johnson,Ind. Resa 
Daughton, Va. Johnson, Richards 
Dawson Luther A. Riley 
De Lacy Johnson, Rivers 
Delaney, Lyndon B. Robertson, 

James J. Johnson, Okla. N. Dak. 
Deleney, Judd Robertson, Va. 

John J. Kean Robinson, Utah 
D’Ewart Kearney Robsion, Ky. 
Dingell Kee Rockwell 
Dirksen Kefauver Roe, N. Y. 
Domengeaux Kelley, Pa, Rogers, Fila. 
Douglas, Calif. Kelly, Ill. Rogers, Mass. 
Douglas, Ill Keogh Rogers, N. ¥ 
Doyle Kerr Rooney 
Drewry Kilburn Rowan 
Dworshak King Russell 





Ryter Stewart Vorys, 0) 
Sabath Stigler — 
Sadowski Sullivan Wadsworth 
— cer Sumners, Tex ‘alter 
vage y Wasielews 
Sharp Talbot Weaver " 
Sheppard Weiche) 
Sheridan Taylor te 
Sikes Thom Whittington 
Simpson,Tll. Thomas, N Wickersham 
Slaughter Thomas, Tex. Wigglesworth 
Smith,Maine Thomason ison 
Smith, Va. Tibbott Wolcott 
Snyder ' Tolan Wolfenden, Pe. 
Somers,N.Y. Torrens Wolverton, NJ 
Sparkman Towe Woodhouse — 
Spence ‘Traynor Worley 
Springer Trimble Zimmerman 
Starkey Vinson 
Stevenson Voorhis, Calif. 
NAYS—84 
Abernethy Gwynne, Iowa Pickett 
Allen, Il. Hale Ploeser 
Andersen, Halleck Rankin 
H. Carl Hancock Reece, Tenn, 
Arends Hoeven Rich 
Bishop Hoffman Rizley 
Brown, Ohio Holmes, Mass. Rodgers, Pa, 
Buffett Hope Roe, Md. 
Byrnes, Wis Jenkins Schwabe, Mo. 
Carlson Jernings Schwabe, Okla, 
Chureh Jensen Scrivner 
Clevenger Jones Shafer 
Crawford Jonkman Short 
Curtis Kilday Simpson, Pa. 
Davis Kinzer Smith, Ohio 
Dolliver Knutson Smith, Wis, 
Kunkel Stefan 
Ellis Larham Stockman 
Ellsworth LeCompte Sumner, Ill. 
Elston LeFevre Taber 
Fellows McConnell Talle 
Gathings West 
Gavin Maloney Whitten 
Gibson Martin, Iowa Winstead 
Gillette Winter 
Goodwin May Wood 
Graham Miller, Nebr. Woodruff 
Gross Norrell 
Gwinn, N.Y Phillips 
ANSWERED “PRESENT’’—1 
Powell 
NOT VOTING—23 
Arnold Doughton, N. C. Keefe 
Bloom Durham Lea 
Bradley, Mich. Fisher Martin, Mass. 
Cannon, Fila. Fulton Murpby 
Clark Gearhart Norton 
Cox Harness,Ind. FRPeed,N. Y. 
Crosser Jarman Weich 
Curley Johnson, Tl. 


So the conference report was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

General pairs until further notice: 

Mr. Cox with Mr. Martin of Massachusetts 

Mr. Doughton of North Carolina with Mr 
Reed of New York 

Mrs. Norton with Mr. Johnson of [linois 

Mr. Lea with Mr. Keefe. 

Mr. Bloom with Mr. Arnold. 

Mr. Jarman with Mr. Harness of Indiana 

Mr. Cannon of Florida with Mr. Fulton 

Mr. Crosser with Mr. Bradley of Michigan 

Mr. Durham with Mr. Gearhart, 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. A motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MERCHANT SHIP SALES BILL OF 1945 


Mr. BLAND submitted a conference 
report and statement on the bill (H. R. 
3603) to provide for the sale of surplus 
war-built vessels, and for other purposes. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. PATMAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a resolution passed 
by the Texas Cotton Association endors- 
ing the British loan. 

Mrs. DOUGLAS of Illinois asked and 
was given permission to extend her 'c- 
marks in the Recorp. 
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Mr. JUDD asked and. was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include certain excerpts. 


APPOINTMENT OF FACT-FINDING BOARDS 
TO INVESTIGATE LABOR DISPUTES 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 4908) to 
provide for the appointment of fact- 
finding boards to investigate labor dis- 
putes seriously affecting the national 
public interest, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R, 4808, with 
Mr. O'Neat in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Chairman, 
would the Chair state for the benefit of 
the Members the status of the bill at 
this moment? 

The CHAIRMAN. At the present 
time, there is pending the Adams substi- 
tute amendment for the Case amend- 
ment on the desk which is to be offered. 
It is the purpose of the Chair to recog- 
nize Members who desire to offer amend- 
ments to the Case amendment at this 
time. 

Mr. McCONNELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. McConNegLL: 
Strike out section 4 (a), (1), (2), and (3) to 
3 (b), line 24, page 7 and substitute: 

“Sec. 4. (a) It shall be the duty of em- 
ployers, employees and their respective rep- 
resentatives to commence negotiations with 
respect to a rew contract at least 70 days 
before the date of expiration of the existing 
contract. If no agreement with respect to 
a new contract has been reached within 30 
days after the commencement of such nego- 
tiations, a written statement by both parties 
to the dispute shall be given to the Board 
within 5 days thereafter, outlining the efforts 
which have been made to reach an agree- 
ment, and the reasons for the failure to 
agree on the terms of a new contract. Not 
later than 5 days after the receipt of such 
statement, the Board shall determine wheth- 
er such labor dispute is one which substan- 
tially affects interstate commerce, and can- 
not be expeditiously adjusted by collective 
bargaining. If the Board so determines, it 
shall have jurisdiction of the dispute until 
the date of the expiration of the contract.” 

Strike out “Jurisdiction of the Board,” 
from line 3 to line 10, inclusive. 


Mr. McCONNELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
have listened with interest to the dis- 
cussions during the past several days. 
The majority of speakers, whether for 
the bills or against them, have contrib- 
uted something to the debate. Although 
many Members have deplored the speedy 
action in bringing the various bills to 
the floor, they are here, and for the sake 
of perfecting a bill now or later, and 
for the sake of my country’s welfare, I 
have taken the position that I should 
do my best to improve any or all of the 
bills now before the House. Every sug- 
sestion may contain the germ of a good 
idea to meet the present troubled situ- 
ation. I know I have learned some new 
angles of the problems faced by labor 
and management. So regardless of the 
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statements of some Members, the events 
of the last few days have not been with- 
out recompense. 

It is now obvious to all there are many 
factors to consider in management-labor 
problems. For instance, none of the bills 
before the House at this time provide for 
the repeal of the Smith-Connally Act, 
and for revision of the National Labor 
Relations Act, both desirable actions, in 
my opinion. Also, nothing has been 
mentioned about a subject that is very 
fundamental or basic to the present situ- 
ation. I refer to the need of currency 
stabilization. I believe it is closely allied 
to present and future labor-management 
difficulties. 

The Congress, through its appropriate 
committees, such as the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, or Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures, should be con- 
sidering legislation dealing with the 
standard of value for our currency, and 
the methods of achieving stabilization 
of our currency. Rapid fluctuations of 
value, and especially depreciated values, 
affect all the inhabitants of this Nation. 
Their inexorable pressures on the peo- 
ple will bring demands for frequent 
changes in the amounts of payment re- 
ceived by employees. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCONNELL. I will yield later. 
My time is short. 

Congress, through its Banking and 
Currency Committee or the Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures Committee 
should be considering legislation dealing 
with a standard of value for our cur- 
rency, and methods of achieving the 
stabilization of our currency. Rapid 
fluctuations of value, and especially 
depreciating values, affect all the in- 
habitants of this. Nation. Their in- 
exorable pressures on the people will 
bring demands for frequent changes in 
the amounts of payments received by 
employees. Certain fair rules and regu- 
lations to govern the activities of labor 
and management are necessary, and 
Congress should proceed expeditiously 
with such legislation. However, it will 
only be patchwork if the basic factor I 
have mentioned is not considered imme- 
diately by the appropriate committee. 
The time is growing late, as recent finan- 
cial activities disclose all too clearly. 

As to the amendment I have submit- 
ted, there was co-siderable opposition 
in the Labor Commitee during the hear- 
ings on the fact-finding bill on the part 
of labor to the compulsory cooling-off 
period, and undoubtedly there is oppo- 
sition now to the requirement that there 
be an extra 30 days for the compulsory 
cooling off in the Case bill. Therefore, I 
have suggested this amendment in the 
hope of meeting that objection. 

This amendment requires that media- 
tion proceedings take place while the ex- 
isting contract is in effect. In other 
words, it says it shall be the duty of em- 
ployers and employees and their repre- 
sentatives to commence negotiations 
with respect to a new contract not later 
than 70 days before the expiration of the 
old contract. During the first 30 days 
employers and employees shall carry on 
negotiations. If they fail at the end of 
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30 days to reach an agreement, then 
they submit in writing to the mediation 
board a statement of the facts showing 
what has been done, and their failure 
to reach an agreement. The board con- 
siders it for 5 days, and at the end of 
that time, if they consider it will sub- 
stantially affect interstate commerce, 
and an expeditious settlement is not 
possible, then they will take jurisdiction 
of the negotiations. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. McCONNELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
two additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCONNELL. Then, for the re- 
maining 30 days, while they are still 
under the contract, mediation proceed- 
ings will go on. At the end of the con- 
tract, of course, if they could be per- 
suaded to arbitrate their dispute, so 
much the better. But, at least, the com- 
pulsory cooling-off period will be stricken 
from the bill by this amendment. In 
other words, mediation proceedings can 
take place while the contract still exists. 
I am suggesting this as an additional 
means of providing favorable action dur- 
ing negotiations on the contract, and 
also after specifying for labor and man- 
agement that they do not have to give 
up any rights during that period, because 
they are operating under a contract, that 
it will meet the objections that labor 
would have to this part of the Case bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCONNELL. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Your 
idea is that during the life of the con- 
tract, mediation might force them to get 
together, so that a new contract will go 
into effect when the old one expires? 

Mr. McCONNELL. That is correct. 
They are negotiating while they are 
under contract, so that there is no lapse 
there. We do not wait until they strike, 
and then say, “You have got to go back 
to work,” or “You have got to remain at 
work.” Why should not mediation pro- 
ceedings be brought in while the contract 
is still in force? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCONNELL. I yield. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. The 
gentleman’s amendment is directed to a 
matter of contracts, and I wish to say 
that it seems to me to be a sound proposi- 
tion; but what if something arises during 
the year or before or after the 70 days? 


Mr. McCONNELL. During the 70 
days? 
Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Or be- 


fore that about some matter that is not 
mentioned in the contract, about which 
the men feel they want to strike, or on 
the part of the company that the com- 
pany wants to close down its works. 

Mr. McCONNELL. The gentleman, of 
course, Means in violation of the con- 
tract. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Some- 
thing not included in the contract. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. McCONNELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
one additional minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PACE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCONNELL. I yield. 

Mr. PACE. What provision does the 
gentieman’s amendment carry which 
would assure that negotiations would be- 
gin within the 70-day period? And 
which would assure that they would give 
the certification to the board that they 
had been unable to agree? 

Mr. McCONNELL. We are attempt- 
ing to place. It is right in the Case 
bill; we are writing it here today, to set 
it up in this present bill, and that would 
be as effective as any other provision we 
are adopting here. In other words, we 
propose to put it into the bill if the 
amendment is accepted. 

Mr. PACE. The gentleman does not 
think there need be any penalty? 

Mr. McCONNELL. If they go out in 
violation of their contract we have al- 
ready provided a penalty. It is enforce- 
able under law to remain under the con- 
tract. It is an ideal procedure that I 
have been considering seriously for quite 
a few months and finally I thought it 
advisable in the interest of promoting 
better action on this bill to present it 
to the Members for consideration. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has again 
expired. 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, while we have been 
considering amendments to the current 
labor legislation, we have not been en- 
tirely unaware of the fact that the 
measure has not been accorded a public 
hearing before a committee. Personally, 
this has been no deterrent because it is 
generally understood that the demo- 
cratic processes will be realized by every 
interested person when the bill reaches 
he proper Senate committee. 

But, in view of the few protests that 
have been voiced because emergency leg- 
islation of this type was not scheduled 
for a committee hearing, I am moved 
to conjecture upon what could have hap- 
pened in this period of “reconfusion” if 
certain interested parties had seen fit 
to bombard a committee of this House 
and its Members with alleged statistical 
information intended to sway votes. It 
is mv humble opinion that the Members 
of t...s House have been able to give 
more considerate thought to the proposed 
legislation without the confusion that 
would be engendered by a preponderance 
of conflicting figures sucn as I am pre- 
pared to divulge. 

It is my contention that certain lead- 
ers of organized labor have not seen fit 
to play square with the Members of Con- 
gress or with the public when offering 
information that is designed to gain 
benefits for members of labor unions. I 
make this charge without reservations, 
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because I am possessed of facts with 
which to support the claim. 

I have been reviewing a 237-page book 
entitled “Living Costs in World War ti,” 
authored by Philip Murray, president of 
the CIO, and R. J. Thomas, vice presi- 
dent of the CIO. This book was sent to 
newspapers in the State of Wisconsin 
and to Members of Congress to support 
the CIO’s demand for higher wages. It 
claims that Government agencies such as 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics failed to 
give a “realistic measure of actual war- 
time living costs,” and on page 51 there 
is drawn the conclusion that wartime 
living costs “have risen not less than 45.3 
percent” for the period January 1941 to 
March 1944. 

There is then published a table to show 
that the average percentage rise on com- 
modities such as food was 71.9 percent; 
on clothing, 76.8 percent; on house fur- 
nishings, 63.5 percent; on rent, 15 per- 
cent; miscellaneous, 22.8 percent; and on 
fuel, electricity, and ice, 14.8 percent. 

No attempt will be made here to dis- 
pute the figures on most of the various 
commodities, except that in a court of 
law, when a witness has been found to 
have given perjured testimony in some 
instances, then his entire testimony is 
regarded by the court as worthless. 

Thus, let us look at that fuel, elec- 
tricity, and ice grouping. 

On page 119, chapter 10, there is an 
attempt made to break down the various 
percentages of increase. However, in the 
matter of fuel, electricity, and ice the re- 
port states: 

With the time and facilities at our dis- 
posal we have had opportunity to investi- 


gate only a few of them with any thorough- 
ness. 


Then, under a subtitle, “Fuel, Elec- 
tricity, and Ice”’—page 119—there fol- 
lows this amazing statement: 

We have made no analysis of the various 
items making up this section of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics Index. We accept, how- 
ever, the widespread conviction among 
householders that there has been a consid- 
erable degree of quality deterioration in the 
case of coal, and that in the case of ice, not 
only are the cakes less carefully weighed, 
but there is more wastage because of irregu- 
lar deliveries and less well-constructed ice 
boxes. 


It is important to note that in what 
is purported te be a statistical survey 
the CIO leaders accepted the wide- 
spread conviction among householders. 

But, equally important is the omis- 
sion of any reference to electricity costs 
in the so-called analysis, despite the fact 
that electricity is mentioned in the sub- 
title and is grouped with fuel and ice. 

By what authority does the CIO accept 
widespread conviction, in this in- 
stance, when it consumes 237 pages of a 
report to supposedly justify its findings 
in the case of all other commodities? 

It is a very simple procedure to ac- 
cept widespread convictions, which may 
mean hearsay or rumors, but it is not 
very effective, and it is downright dis- 
honest when placed in competition with 
economic research that is conscientiously 
applied for the purpose of determining 
the facts. 

In my estimation the CIO report in 
its entirety is weakened, if not nullified, 
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by such haphazard reckoning. If ajj of 
organized labor's propaganda and sta. 
tistics as handed out to Members of 
Congress are as unstable, why should 
Senators and Representatives take time 
to read such trash? 

In this particular instance—where 
electricity costs are said to have been 
increased—the hearsay evidence would 
seem to have been deliberately cajcy. 
lated to give a wrong impression of the 
electric industry. Could it be that if 
the truth were told that the electric 
industry would by comparison with 
other commodities be given too much 
favorable publicity? 

If this is not che case, why do not the 
CIO researchers separate the items “fuel, 
electricity, and ice” so as to portray the 
cost of electricity in its true status? 
Certainly, according to the manner in 
which the cost of electricity is regulated 
by governmental agencies, it is a top- 
ranking commodity. 

Having been a director for several 
years of the Jefferson Water anc Light 
Commission, a governmental body which 
operates the municipally owned utilities 
of the city of Jefferson, Wis., I have nat- 
urally been interested in electric rates, 
I have followed closely much of the sta- 
tistical information that has been dis- 
seminated on the subject of electric 
rates by Government regulatory agen- 
cies. 

A continued study of such information 
has left with me the definite impression 
that electricity rates throughout the 
Nation, and especially in the State of 
Wisconsin, have been steadily decreas- 
ing, even during the war years. This 
impression was strengthened by the ap- 
pearance in several hundred Wisconsin 
newspapers of an article citing a recent 
report of the Wisconsin Public Service 
Commission, a clipping of which I have 
selected from the Journal of Burnett 
County published in Grantsbure, and 
which states: 

ELECTRIC RATES SHOW DECREASE DURING YEAR 

Electric rates for various classes of con- 
summers in Wisconsin were reduced during 
the war years, according to a survey made 
by the State public-service commission. All 
other commodities have shown a substantial 
increase in cost for the same period, several 
Federal Government agencies have reported. 

In 1941 the average cost of residential elec- 
tric service in Wisconsin was 3.23 per kilo- 


watt-hour. In 1944 the average rate was 
3.05 cents. 

Small commercial and industrial customers 
paid an average of 3.16 cents ine 1941, and 
3.04 cents in 1944, 

Rural electricity users were paying an 
average of 4:72 cents per kilowatt-hour in 
1941, and 4.2 in 1944. 

Public street and highway lighting costs 
were reduced from 3.01 cents in 1941 to 
291 im 1944. 

Rate reductions were effected by business- 
managed utilities in spite of a steadily in- 
creasing tax load during the war years. In 
1944 their taxes amounted to 26.5 cents of 
each dollar collected for electric service. 


The CIO researchers had access to the 
records of the Federal Power Commission 
as well as to the reports of the several 
State regulatory bodies, including statis- 
tical information of the electricity in- 
dustry, which latter information is sus- 
tained by that of the governmental agen- 
cies. But, instead of utilizing such avail- 
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able information the CIO, in what ap- 
pears to be a burning desire to depict an 
increase in the cost of all commodities, 
chose to lump electricity along with ice 
and fuel. The net result was that the 
CIO managed to conceal the fact that 
there has been a gradual and appreciable 
decline in the cost of electricity since 
1882, and that this deorease in the cost 
of electricity has been sustained even 
during the war years covered by the CIO 
eport. 

; This Congress and the American pub- 
lic should not be fooled by artificial find- 
ings such as are contained in the CIO 
report. Superficially, the figures serve 
the narrow and immediate interests of 
the authors of this CIO report, but they 
do not by any means assist the Members 
of Congress in arriving at a solution to 
problems which labor has presented. 

The newspapers, especially those in 
Wisconsin, have during the war years 
carried stories to the effect that the Wis- 
consii: Public Service Commission, the 
State’s regulatory body, has authorized 
this or that electric utility to reduce its 
rates. By authorized it is meant that the 
utility sought permission to reduce rates 
voluntarily, that the Public Service Com- 
mission merely approved the change. 

Likewise, the bulletins of the Edison 
Electric Institute, with information that 
can be substantiated with figures from 
Federal and State governmental agen- 
cies, show a marked decline in the cost of 
electricity during the war years. 

For instance, the average—for the Na- 
tion—cost of electricity consumed in the 
home stood at 3.84 cents per kilowatt- 
hour in 1940. In 1941 the cost of resi- 
dential electricity was 3.83 cents per kilo- 
watt-hour, the national average. In 
1942 the cost had dropped to 3.72 cents 
per kilowatt-hour; in 1943 it was 3.68 
cents; in 1944, 3.57 cents, and at the end 
of September 1945, the cost had dropped 
to 3.45 cents. 

Thus, the percentage decrease in cost 
of electricity used in the home was 6.8 
percent from January 1941 to March 
1944. The decrease from January 1941 
to July 1945 was 9.4 percent. 

In the face of those figures the CIO 
leaders accept the widespreac convic- 
tion among householders that the cost of 
electricity, when bunched with fuel and 
ice, has risen 14.8 percent during the 
War years. 

I repeat that we Members of this House 
undergo a difficult experience when asked 
to vote intelligently on labor legislation 
in the face of such a compendium of mis- 
information based solely on conviction 
and belief. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, I know, has given some 
careful study not merely to this amend- 
ment but to the whole labor problem, 
and anything that he suggests is worthy 
of consideration. If his amendment 
merely proposed that 70 days prior to 
the expiration of a contract the employer 
and employee should be required to con- 
Sider the extension of the contract, that 
would be ene thing. But it goes far be- 
yond that in its effect upon this bill. 
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The amendment not merely strikes 
out most of section 4 down to the very 
last subparagraph, but it also strikes out 
the sections on the jurisdiction of the 
board and the maintenance of the status 
quo, which would be half of page 9, all of 
page 10 and most of page 11. In doing 
so it removes the restraints on the em- 
ployer as well as an employee. That is 
one reason why'I think it ought not to 
be adopted. 

It removes the duty of*the employer 
to maintain operation withcut a lockout 
until the mediation board has had an op- 
portunity to offer its services. It does 
nothing about wildcat strikes. It is true 
that we have another section in the bill 
which provides for performance under 
contract in which there is a penalty for 
violating the contract; but our funda- 
mental aim in this bill is to try not to 
have strikes. For this reason we are 
saying that after you have tried these 
processes of negotiation by yourselves let 
the mediation board come in and try to 
find common ground and avoid the strike. 
And when we do that the only fair thing 
is then to say that we will maintain the 
status quo. 

If the gentleman’s amendment were 
adopted we would lose the authority we 
have under section 8 to preserve the 
status quo during the 30-day period the 
strike is delayed. 

Neither labor nor management will 
lose anything by preserving the status 
quo for 30 days because any award that 
is made at the end of that time would 
be retroactive. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield 
to the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. The 
gentleman talks about preserving the 
status quo. Is there any compulsion or 
any force to maintain the status quo? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. In the 
bill as written during the 30-day period 
the board could ask for a restraining or- 
der to maintain the status quo. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Yes; but 
if there is a settlement, any benefits com- 
ing to labor or to *he other party would 
date back to the beginning? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. They 
would date back to the beginning; yes. 
The principle of the “count 10 before 
you strike” period has been recognized in 
the Stassen law of Minnesota, it has been 
recommended by the President and I do 
not think we should delete it from this 
bill. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield 
to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Aside from the con- 
structive portions of the bill to which 
the gentleman objects, does not the gen- 
tleman think there is some logic to the 
bringing of these disputes to a head be- 
fore the expiration of existing contracts? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. If that 
were all that were involved, I think there 
might be something to the point. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Could not the gentle- 
man offer an amendment to his own bill 
that would cause that to be placed in 
effect? 
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Mr. CASE of South Dakota. - I do not 
think any amendment is necessary be- 
cause that could be done voluntarily. 
They could start negotiations at any 
time. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Except for the fact 
that under the act as the gentleman 
brings it up in his bill the time can pass 
by the expiration of the contract before 
any Federal agency is brought into play. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Not 
necessarily. It depends upon whether or 
not the strike is in advance of the ex- 
piration of the contract for on 5 days 
notice by either party to a threatening 
dispute the board could take jurisdic- 
tion. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the amendment 
will be rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. McConne tt]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. McConneE.LL) 
there were—ayes 29, noes 44. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. KNutTson to the 
Case substitute: On page 14, line 6, after 
the word “employee’’, insert the following: 
“and no employee whose compensation is at 
a rate in excess of $5,000 per annum.” 


Mr. BOREN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. BOREN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, the 
purpose of my amendment is to take all 
employees who receive $5,000 or more 
per year from out of sections 7, 8, and 9 
of the National Labor Relations Act. I 
believe it will be agreed that when a 
man attains a salary grade of $5,000 a 
year we do not need to be very much 
concerned about him. His working con- 
ditions are of the best, and certainly no 
one can quarrel with the wages he is re- 
ceiving, or the conditions under which 
he works. 

The purpose of all labor legislation, as 
I understand, is to help those in the 
lower brackets. When the steel workers 
asked for an increase we were told that 
it would mean $42,000,000 a year to the 
steel industry. That is a lot of money, 
even though it only means 3% cents per 
hour. I am just wondering how big a 
part of these enormous increases that 
are being asked would go to men in the 
higher brackets who really do not need 
the increase as much as those in lower 
brackets. It is unfair, and I will show 
you why, if I can. We will assume that 
a company makes an agreement with its 
employees to give a 30-percent increase 
clear across the board. The chap who 
is getting $5,000 a year gets an automatic 
increase of $1,500, whereas the man who 
is getting $2,400 « year gets $720, and 
the poor fellow who is down in the $1,800 
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bracket would get $540. Consider that 
disparity. The man in the lower bracket 
gets only one-third as much increase as 
the one in the higher bracket, whereas 
the man in the middle gets only one- 
half as much. 

I think that the time has come to 
screen out labor, so that you can base all 
negotiajions on actual conditions or, 
should I say, so that you can reward 
those who are the most deserving. But 
under the present scheme an increase 
applies to the chap up on top just as 
much as it does down at the bottom, and 
I do not think that Congress should con- 
cern itself too much with individuals who 
are getting $5,000 a year. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I am just won- 
dering whether the gentleman has 
thought that perhaps, if this limitation 
would apply to persons receiving more 
than $5,000, you would take many of 
the leaders of labor out of the provisions 
of this act; is that what the gentleman 
wants to do? In other words, the act 
would not apply to them, is that correct? 

Mr. KNUTSON. May I say to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania that most 
labor leaders are not on the pay roll of 
any company; they are on the pay roll of 
their unions. But if there is any class 
in this country that does not need pro- 
tection it is the labor leaders, and if 
trere is any protection needed it is on 
the part of the people against labor 
leaders. 

I sincerely hope that the amendment 
will carry, because I feel that it will put 
future negotiations on a much fairer 
and equitable basis and greatly help the 
conditions and the status of those men 
and women in the lower brackets whom 
Ww? are really trying to help. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I recently looked over 
the pay roll of a mine. There were four 
miners who were getting $6,000 a year. 
The owner of the mine showed me the 
pay roll because he wanted to point out 
that four of these miners were getting 
more than his manager or his superin- 
tendent. Thkose men won that high pay 
through collective bargaining and 
through their efficient piecework under 
the system by which they were paid. It 
seems to me it would be unwise to at- 
tempt to put a ceiling on the amount a 
workingman. might get and still be en- 
titled to the protection of the Wagner 
Act. 

I am one of those who believe we must 
go over the Wagner Act and reconsider 
a number of its provisions in the near 
future, but certainly putting in this sort 
of a ceiling would have nothing to do 
with preventing labor disputes, and that 
is what we are trying to do in this bill. 
Therefore, I hope that we defeat this 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Minnesota (Mr. Knutson]. 

The amendment was rejected. 
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Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Jonres: On page 
14, line 22, strike out the period and insert 
a@ semicolon and the following: “or (3) by 
means of a concerted refusal to-use, handle, 
install, or otherwise deal with articles, ma- 
terials or parts thereof, or tools, produced 
or manufactured by a manufacturer or pro- 
ducer who has produced or manufactured 
said articles, materials or parts thereof, and 
tools, during the existence of a contract with 
a labor union certified to said manufacturer 
or producer by the National Labor Relations 
Board.” 


Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I can ex- 
plain best what this amendment seeks 
to do by telling you of a specific example 
in my district. Neon Products, Inc., is a 
sign manufacturer in Lima, Ohio. The 
NLRB has certified a CIO union as the 
bargaining agent for the employees. The 
CIO has a valid contract with the Neon 
Products Co. by virtue of that certifica- 
tion. There is no controversy between 
the union and the manufacturer. All 
the terms of the agreement are entirely 
satisfactory. This is a promising and 
thriving young small business. They 
sell their product—electric neon signs— 
all over the United States. When they 
sell to New York, Detroit, New Orleans, 
San Francisco, and Los Angeles purchas- 
ers, and the purchasers attempt to hang 
the electric signs on the buildings in 
these metropolitan areas, they cannot be 
hung because the union of the contractor, 
the installer of the signs, is an A. F. of L. 
union. The manufacturer’s union is 
the CIO. One will not recognize the 
union label of the other. Therefore, my 
constituent will be out of business, if this 
controversy continues between unions; 
and 200 or 300 employees who pay their 
dues to their union will be out of work. 

Let us see what one can do from a 
practical standpoint to correct the situa- 
tion. Is there anything in existing law 
that covers it? At this point I will put 
in the Recorp portions oc a letter from 
Mr. John M. Houston, a former Member 
of this body on the majority side. I put 
these facts to him as I have outlined 
them to you in the speech so far, and this 
is what Mr. Houston has to say about it: 

You asked that I advise procedure to bring 
this matter before the National Labor Re- 
lations Board in formal hearing so that your 
constituent will not be discriminated against, 
inasmuch as he is complying fully with the 
National Labor Relations Act, and how long 
it will take before this matter will come to 
hearing for final determination. 


What can the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board do? He says further: 

I must advise that, in a matter of this 
nature the National Labor Relations Board 
has no jurisdiction, and I can only suggest 
that your constituent, who apparently is 
caught between two fires, take the matter up 
with the United States Conciliation Service 
of the Department of Labor, which agency 
may be able to work out some sort of a solu- 
tion. 


My constituent has gone to the United 
States Department of Labor and has 
talked to the Secretary of Labor. The 
Secretary of Labor can do absolutely 
nothing because the Wagner Act, the 
National Labor Relations Act, has noth- 
ing to say on the subject. 
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This is not an amendment to carp 
at labor unions, this is an amendment ty 
save labor unions from themselves, 
is an amendment that will save civi) way 
from occurring in this country, ang | 
have evidence to prove that this sort of 
thing is growing on a Nation-wide scale 
I refer to the Journal of Electrical Work. 
ers and Operators, the issue of Feb 
1946. In that issue under the title “Re. 
convert Union Label Is Wise Advice” ap. 
pears an article from which I quote the 
following: 

The union label, indicating that the prod. 
uct is manufactured, processed, installed, 
and serviced by organized labor, under 
wages, hours, and working conditions 
achieved through collective bargaining, is a 
significant symbol. 


That is a fair description of the pur- 
pose of the National Labor Relations Act, 
That was the purpose of the Wagner Act, 
Let us see how that purpose is distorted. 
Let us see what the American Federa- 
tion of Labor union says on page 80 of 
the publication. They say they are not 
satisfied with any labor-union label. 
They are not satisfied with the labor 
union certified by the National Labor Re- 
lations Board to a manufacturer, if it 
is not their own union. This is what they 
say: 

The union label is now recognized as en- 
titled to the same protection as trade-marks 
and it is settled and prevailing law in this 
country that members of a labor union may 
refuse to work on materials or parts of ma- 
terials or tools which do not bear the label 
of their own-union. 


Now, that is a distortion of the Wagner 
Act and the spirit of labor legislation. 
Let me review the situation again. The 
National Labor Relations Board has cer- 
tified this union to the manufacturer. 
That is the CIO union. There is no con- 
troversy between the manufacturer and 
the CIO union. The manufacturer sells 
his product and it goes to a distant city. 
In that city, the contractor who would 
hang that sign or hang the product will 
not hang it because it does not bear an 
A. F. of L. union label on it; or was not 
made by A. F. of L. union employees. 

If you allow this condition to continue 
and if it is carried to its ultimate conclu- 
sion throughout the Nation, you will have 
absolute chaos in labor relations in this 
country, and you will paralyze private 
economy because there is no white alley, 
no Government agency to whom labor 
unions, laborers, owners of factories, 
salesmen, or commissionmen can appeal 
to have these materials handled, proc- 
essed, serviced, or installed by a union 
other than the union certified by the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board to the man- 
ufacturer. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for two 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. : 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. I yield. 

Mr. HALLECK. May I ask the gentle- 
man whether or not he thinks that the 
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frst words of section 13 contained on 
page 14 of the bill: 

It shall be unlawful (1) by means of a 
concerted refusal to use, handle, or other- 
wise deal with articles or materials produced 
or manufactured by any person, to induce or 
require or to attempt to induce or require 
another person to recognize— 


And so forth. Is not the action taken 
there in direct line with that? Is not the 
action taken for the purpose of inducing 
another employer to deal with another 
union ? 

Mr. JONES. No, sir. That is not the 
purpose, because A. FP. of L. unions in 
Chicago and other cities are not chal- 
lenging the right of the CIO union to 
deal with the manufacturer in my State. 
They say you have to have a CIO union 
in the contracting firm who will hang 
the sign in New York. The language in 
the first and second paragraphs touches 
upon controversies affecting the plant 
where the material is made. I say you 
will do a great injustice if you do not 
adopt my amendment, which will be 
paragraph 3, and will touch this kind of 
situation where it involves controversies 
in another State and has nothing to do 
with a manufacturer who has no trouble 
at all with the labor unions with which 
he has a contract and is producing goods 
for interstate commerce. 

Mr. HALLECK. I do not think section 
13 has to do with the plants where the 
goods are made. I think in the part I 
read it has to do with the places where 
the goods are to be used or handled as 
distinct from the plant where they are 
made. 

Mr. JONES. No. 
line 13 on. It says: 

Attempt to induce or require another per- 
son to recognize, deal with, comply with 
the demands of, or employ members of, any 
labor organization— 


There is nobody who will hang the 
signs because that is an A. F. of L. union. 
The A. F. of L. can hang the signs so far 
as the CIO union is concerned or so far as 
the union is concerned which makes the 
product in the plant in Lima, Ohio. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment. Mr. 
Chairman, the gentleman from Indiana, 
and those who think as he does, feel that 
the bill as written covers the situation. 
To them this bill is the beginning and 
the end. Some of us do not agree, 
Yesterday I offered an amendment strik- 
ing out certain provisions in this section 
and offered a substitute. It was voted 
dow». Well and good—that is water 
over the dam. Now, along comes the 
gentleman from Ohio (Mr. Jones] and 
without striking out anything from the 
section asks that we insert words which 
will take care of the situation, the out- 
rageous situation which he has described. 
Let me call your attention to an example 
of the policy of these unions. All 
throughout western Michigan, and else- 
where in the country, the teamsters’ 
union refused to haul goods from. the 
warehouse to the little corner grocery, 
to the A. & P., to others. Why? Be- 
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cause the clerks did not belong to the 
teamsters’ union. I took it up with one 
of the gentlemen who wanted merchan- 
dise and I said, “Why do not you fight 
this thing? What do they want?” He 
said, “They want the clerks to kick in.” 
The thing first arose when some of the 
corner grocerymen said, “Have our clerks 
got to join the A. F. of L. teamsters’ 
union in order for us to get groceries?” 
I said, “As a matter of law, no; as a mat- 
ter of fact, yes.” The boys and girls em- 
ployed in neighborhood grocery stores 
have to come across or Dan Tobin’s 
teamsters’ union will not haul groceries 
from the warehouse down to the stores 
where they are sold. So I said to the A. 
& P., “Why do not you fight this?” They 
said, “Our margin of profit is so small 
that, great as we are, we cannot afford 
to.” The clerks will have to come 
across. That is one of the things I tried 
to remedy yesterday by an amendment 
but the gentleman from Indiana and the 
gentleman from North Dakota would not 
take it. 

Now, when the A. & P. and these other 
big grocery stores cannot fight the team- 
sters’ union in order to protect their 
clerks, when these boys and girls in the 
stores have to dig into their pockets at 
the end of the week and pay union dues, 
I say I can see no reason why this sort 
of legislation should not be accepted. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield. 

Mr. JONES. As a matter of fact, the 
Congress owes a moral responsibility to 
straighten out this line of jurisdiction, 
because we have given the machinery 
by which this civil war will occur. We 
have required that the complier must 
deal with the union that is certified to 
him by the National Labor Relations 
Board. Then we ruin the man’s business 
by making it possible for another union 
in another jurisdiction to refuse to han- 
dle and process or service that particular 
product, after the employer has com- 
plied with the law. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. That is right. The 
employer has gone along under the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act. He has ac- 
cepted the ruling of the National Labor 
Relations Board. He has recognized 
that union, and yet another union re- 
fuses to handle merchandise that he 
must have if he is to continue in busi- 
ness, simply because some other union 
made it or had something to do with it. 
I think it is an outrageous situation and 
that this Congress should deal with it. 
For 5 years I have had proposed legis- 
lation dealing with that outrageous situ- 
ation pigeonholed in committee. All you 
who have been talking about full em- 
ployment, why do not you get busy on 
this kind of thing? Here are jobs, yet 
you vote against legislation that will en- 
able the people of our country to work in 
those jobs. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The _ gentleman 
from Rhode Island is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman,. I 
think it is fair to say that this House has 
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rarely, if ever, witnessed the confusion 
that has been apparent since these var- 
ious measures, substitutes and amend- 
ments to substitutes came under consid- 
eration. 

I have heard Member after Member 
arise to propose or oppose all manner of 
varying suggestions and ideas. Parlia- 
mentary inquiries have been as thick 
as rain. 

All this confusion and uncertainty 
points to one unmistakable fact. The 
Members of this House know down deep 
in their hearts that this Case bill is not 
the cure-all for industrial unrest. The 
measure is put forth here under similar 
circumstances as those which attended 
the debate over the Smith-Connally bill. 

The same heat, the same fury which 
many of us decried at that time, is pres- 
ent once more and some Members of this 
House seem possessed with the idea that 
punitive legislation, in any form, will 
cure all our industrial ills. Common 
sense dictates that this is the wrong 
way to approach the problem. 

None of the proponents of this legisla- 
tion attempt to get at the basic causes 
of the present difficulties. No one makes 
any pretense of endeavoring to find out 
just what is wrong. Instead, we have 
loud denunciations of labor—and stal- 
wart defenses of industry by the self- 
anointed champions of private enter- 
prise. 

Every human is susceptible to error. 
None of us can claim perfection. How- 
ever, it is wearisome to attend on the ses- 
sions of the House and listen to the oft- 
repeated inference that industry can do 
no wrong—and by the same token, every 
gesture, every utterance of a member of 
a labor union is damnable treachery. 

The labor unions were to be punished 
by the Smith-Connally bill, and those of 
us who opposed its passage were de- 
scribed as obstructionists, and men who 
would support labor no matter what its 
demands. The printing presses which 
ground out the copies of that misnamed 
legislation were scarcely cleaned before 
the cries for repeal arose all over the 
land. The bill accomplished nothing 
save the expenditure of a ridiculous 
amount of money that could have been 
used to far better advantage in a study of 
the economic cause of industrial strife. 

That Smith-Connally bill accom- 
plished one other thing—far from curing 
anything in our economic or industrial 
fields—it was the immediate cause of un- 
rest, distrust, and deceit. No industry 
could feel secure—no union could feel 
safe. A premium was placed on work 
stoppages, and the Nation undertook to 
assist in the cultivation of labor unrest. 

This Case bill will accomplish the same 
purpose. Unions will be told by this 
Congress, should the Case bill be enacted, 
that it has no rights which are entitled 
to protection. Unions will be warned 
that it must not enter into contracts with 
employers. The specter of the yellow- 
dog contract and union-busting goons 
will be with us once more. Company 
unions will be ordered by all segments 
of industry, and instead of progressing 
toward a fuller life for all the people of 
the land, we shall find ourselves em- 
barked upon a program of exploitation of 
the working men and women of America. 
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Instead of cultivating the greatest 
market American industry has in the 
world—the American family—we shall 
devote our energies to cultivating mar- 
kets abroad and reducing the American 
family to the status it occupied in the 
days of company-owned homes, com- 
pany-owned stores, company-owned Vil- 
lages, that marked the black days of the 
last generation. 

Congress did not debate in heat and 
passion the abolition of excess-profits 
taxes. Congress quite calmly provided 
for industry the fullest possible measure 
of financial assistance to tide industry 
over the so-called perilous reconversion 
period. Those aids which Congress be- 
stowed on industry are now used quite 
boldly in strike-breaking tactics, and it 
is considered horrible for any man to 
question such use. Never do we hear 
from proponents of slave-labor legisla- 
tion a suggestion that perhaps in- 
dustry may be at fault in some degree. 
Never do we hear criticism of industry, 
although it defied the President of the 
United States and the long-suffering 
public of the United States. Industry 
refuses to cooperate until its demands 
for increased profits are met in full. It 
cries as one for leadership from the 
White House and then damns the White 
House when the President proposes a 
solution to the difficulty. Industry has 
struck in the General Motors and steel 
industries just as surely as any union 
ever organized a picket line. Industry’s 
pickets are now around the White House 
plying their trade to force an increase 
in prices—not an increase dictated by all 
the facts, but an increase dictated by the 
steel industry and by the General Motors 
Corporation. They must have their way, 
or there will be no industrial peace. 

In spite of this arrogant attitude, the 
only words we hear in this House are 
those which denounce labor unions as 
flagrant violators of the peace of the 
land. 

The President, who is denounced for 
his lack of leadership, proposed a full 
employment bill as a cure for depres- 
sions, as a stimulant to business, and a 
course to be followed in providing full 
production and full employment. The 
Congress ignored the proposal and 
squeezed through a pious declaration of 
hopes that would have looked bad com- 
ing from a high school debating society. 

The President asked for an increase 
in the minimum wage. This, too, is 
destined for the discard. 

No matter what the proposal or sug- 
gestion, no matter from what source it 
comes, if it smacks of a friendly attitude 
toward the men and women who work in 
the shops and mills, then it is immedi- 
ately condemned as something sponsored 
by Communist intrigue. To get a hear- 
ing in this Congress it seems the first 
requisite of a bill must be a denunciation 
of labor and a threat of punitive action 
unless labor sits up and begs. 

Throughout the length and breadth of 
the country there are labor unions by 
th: score who have settled their difficul- 
ties without the necessity of a work stop- 
page. The unions which have struck, in 
almost every single instance, have en- 
deavored, for many months, to arrive at 
a meeting of the minds before resorting 
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to the use of labor’s only economic 
weapon. 

Every Member of this House knows the 
course of the efforts in the General 
Motors case to settle that wage dispute 
without a strike. The daily papers car- 
ried the stories of the weeks and weeks 
of conferences and meetings during 
which time the union endeavored to 
settle the dispute through collective bar- 
gaining. 

Those unions which have been suc- 
cessful in their efforts to work out their 
difficulties are ignored. ‘Those which 
have been driven to strike are con- 
demned. I submit, in all fairness, labor 
cannot possibly be all wrong and in- 
dustry all right. 

That there is difficulty at the present 
time it is foolish to deny. That this bill 
will resolve those difficulties it is equally 
foolish to assert. 

An honest attempt to arrive at some 
common meeting ground will meet with 
the enthusiastic support of the unions. 
Taking out the blackjack as is proposed 
here will merit only opposition from the 
unions. 

Mr. DE LACY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the pro forma amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the trouble with a great 
deal of this legislation and the current 
amendment is that it still leaves the body 
of labor able to breathe. It still leaves 
it possible for blood to circulate in the 
bodies of working men and women. You 
cannot agree over there on the Repub- 
lican side of the aisle because you have 
not yet satisfied yourselves that you are 
all out against laboring people and their 
organizations. 

We have gone on a lynching bee here 
today. The gentleman from Michigan 
{Mr. HorrMan) is complaining that we 
are still permitting people to join unions. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DE LACY. Yes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. You said the burden 
of my complaint was that I objected to 
people joining the unions. That is not it. 
What I object to is that your union boss, 
or whoever he is, comes in and says that 
someone who does not belong to the 
union cannot work. That is what I ob- 
ject to. Join all the unions-you want to, 
but do not be forcing people to join 
unions. 

Mr. DE LACY. So long as the unions 
cannot be effective, you do not object to 
people joining them. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DE LACY. I yield. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. I think the 
burden of the gentleman’s remarks is to 
do away with the closed shop and go 
along with the open shop. Have unions, 
but tie the hands of the unions and 
negate collective bargaining. 

Mr. DE LACY. That is the trouble 
with the legislation before us. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DE LACY. I yield. 

Mr. JONES. I hope the gentleman is 
not opposing my amendment in this 
colloquy with the gentleman from Michi- 
gan, because there is no law presently 
on the subject. I think it will help re- 
store order and correct the confusion 
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that results from the jurisdictiona) fights 
between two unions, when in each case 
both have been certified by the Nationa] 
Labor Relations Board as the bargaining 
agent. 

Mr. DE LACY. I thank the gent 
for his contribution. — 

Yesterday, when we were discussing 
this legislation, the gentleman from 
South Dakota (Mr. Case], rose to read q 
letter which he said came from th» First 
District of Washington, my district. 
Whoever composed that letter was goog 
enough to send what leok. like a carbon 
copy of it to my office. Just for fun 1 
checked on the signature and I was very 
much amazed to discover that apparently 
the gentleman from South Dakota, whom 
I believe has been misled in the type of 
legislation he has laid before this body, is 
likewise being misled into accepting at 
its face value some of the statements that 
are sent to him in letters. It just hap- 
pens that this antilabor blast that he 
favored us with yesterday is made by 
someone who may exist but who does not 
know much about the city of Seattle, for 
he gave an address which could not pos- 
sibly exist. Pine Street runs east and 
west, not north and south, and there is 
no such place as North Pine Street. 

Now, there are people in the city of 
Seattle, I suppose, who are against labor, 
but I have here an interesting letter 
which, since the gentleman from South 
Dakota invited us to listen to some of his 
mail, I will read to you. It is a carbon 
copy of a letter that was sent to the 
gentleman from South Dakota (Mr. 
Case], the carbon sent to me. It is there- 
fore as much my property as it is that of 
the gentleman from South Dakota. It 
comes from a place. which does exist in 
the city of Seattle, the University Uni- 
tarian Church. It is signed by a minis- 
ter who does exist, and the address as 
given is the correct address. This letter 
reads: 

Dear Mr. Case: You are worried about these 
strikes. So am I. 

sut I think you're listening to the wrong 
people. Maybe you'd like to know how it 
looks from here 

It looks from here as if you and many of 
your colleagues, along with a share of the 
public, are being taken for a hay ride by the 
gentlemen who pull the purse strings. 

They wouldn’t turn a wheel for war until 
you guaranteed them 10 percent profits; now 
they sit on top of those profits and won't 
turn a wheel for peace till you fix up a nice 
tax deal. On top of that, with the law s0 
written that the strikes don’t cost them 4 
thing, they are now stalling, hoping Con- 
gress will be stampeded into putting the ball 
and chain on labor 

But Mr. Case, we're not falling for it. A few 
of my people, maybe. Most of them are 
somewhat confused, but day by day their 
temper is mounting—not against the unions, 
but against big business. 

This is 1945, not 1920. 


It seems to me that that letter from 
the clergyman of the University Unitari- 
an Church does represent a pretty re- 
sponsible cross-sectior. of opinion in any 
community, mine or any other; and it 
seems to me some of the remarks that 
have been made about the great, arbi- 
trary, arrogant power of labor, have to 


which they proceed. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Washington has expired. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the pro forma amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not only opposed 


to the pending amendment but to the. 


Case bill in its entirety. I have now 
listened for 5 days to the arguments of 
its proponents upon this floor. It is 
with a saddened heart that I detect the 
temper of far too many distinguished 
colleagues who are unwittingly playing 
the cards for the big businesses of our 
country, to the detriment of the ma- 
jority of our constituents, no matter 
from what part of this great land of 
ours we come. I find too many colleagues 
representing agricultural areas pitted to 
the last ounce of their strength and 
ability against those of us from the large 
cities representing, not landowning suc- 
cessful farmers with crops to sell, if you 
will, but the little man who toils for a 
weekly pittance, who feels he is fortu- 
nate when he reaches the advanced stage 
in life where he can pay off the last in- 
stallment on his household furniture or 
on his wife’s operation. This is the man 
organized labor represents. This is the 
man whose dignity in life has been fought 
for successfully over many years by or- 
ganized labor of this country. Who, 
other than this little man that I speak 
of, who constitutes the backbone of our 
population, is going to buy your constit- 
uents’ farm crops? If we pass this Case 
substitute or any other legislation de- 
liberately planned to destroy organized 
labor, this little man of the U.S. A. will 
be returned to his economic level of 30 
years ago. Big business will ride high 
and mighty. Wages will be forced down. 
Who then will be in a position to pay 
fair or present prices for oranges from 
Florida, cotton from the South, fine vege- 
tables from California and the far West, 
wheat from Minnesota or potatoes from 
either Idaho or Long Island? Certainly, 
then the farmer will not need to worry 
about who will handle his produce on 
its way to market because there will 
then be no market. And the small busi- 
nessman will find no customers to buy 
his merchandise at a fair price. 

Are we all in such a fog that we cannot 
see what big business is doing today? Is 
it not apparent to every one of us that 
big business has a planned campaign not 
only to destroy labor but to break the 
price line as well. Why is it that it Is 
practically impossible for a returning GI 
or anyone else to buy a suit of clothes? 
Why cannot the public purchase the 
articles that have been manufactured in 
the plants of big business these last 6 
months or more but which are now lying 
in warehouses? Because big business, 
whose interests you advocate today, 
waited first for repeal of excess-profits 
taxes, and now seeks abrogation of the 
God-giving rights of the laboring man, 
and next revocation of our price control. 
How can anyone of us lend a hand in 
carrying out this nefarious, well- 
financed, and selfishescheme? 

My district back in Brooklyn is popu- 
lated by the little man of whom I just 
spoke. There are no wealthy farmers, 
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plantation owners, or successful ranch- 
men in my district. Mine is a typical 
big-city-industrial-area district. No 
coupon clippers, and there will be few 
with even small steady incomes if we 
destroy organized labor on the floor of 
this House. The owners of the big in- 
dustrial plants which abound in my dis- 
trict live on swank Park Avenue or in 
the palatial suburbs. where they will 
never worry about inflation while en- 
joying South Dakota pheasant. 

During the past week I have received 
thousands of letters from constituents 
advocating defeat of the Case substitute. 
All from the little man I speak of. Not 
one from an individual citizen in favor 
of the Case bill. On the other hand, I 
have received many telegrams—sent 
incidentally by crossing the picket line of 
the notoriously underpaid Western 
Union employees—from the corporations 
whose places of business are in my dis- 
trict, requesting that I participate in 
shackling labor. In this connection it 
might be interesting to note that I had 
one from a certain corporation praying 
for passage of the vicious Case bill, that, 
according to the copy of the Brooklyn 
Eagle which I read last night, received a 
refund in taxes from Uncle Sam in an 
amount upwards of $150,000. How 
would the little man’s labor union get 
justice from that firm if we pass the anti- 
labor legislation many of us contem- 
Plate? 

Let us do some cooling -ff ourselves 
by calling off all this proposed antilabor 
legislation. Be fair to both sides. Do 
not let us do an irreparable harm to the 
many little men and women who just 
barely get along in life, by venting our 
spleen on a few union heads you do not 
like. I do not believe in violence, in 
communism, or in any illegal activity 
any more than you do, but I do believe 
in justice to the workingman. Let us 
call it all off; I say, and make industry 
as well as labor be reasonable in the 
present crisis, so that the people of our 
Nation may now enjoy the peace our dis- 
charged veterans so valiantly fought for. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? I 
merely want to thank the gentleman for 
advertising the fact that we have pheas- 
ants in the State of South Dakota. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. Chairman, the address just made 
by the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
Rooney], with reference to the unions 
and agricultural States, brings to my 
mind a couple of facts I wish to bring to 
your attention. First, peace is no more 
present on our industrial front today 
than it was in my home town of Antlers, 
Okla., at 5:46 on April 12, 1945, just after 
a tornado struck the town, killing 72, in- 
juring 400 citizens, and destroying 490 
home units. Things were just as peace- 
ful there then as they are today through- 
out the Nation because of the strikes and 
threats of strikes. When babies cry for 
milk and the ex-servicemen fail to find 
clothes, cars, homes, or tools to work with 
and equipment to enter business, it cer- 
tainly is a dark day for America. 
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The gentleman’s remarks with respect 
to the agricultural States prompts me to 
observe that from the viewpoint of the 
big industrial cities, the agricultural 
States are just colonies. Cities like New 
York and others who eat the food we 
grow and use the raw materials we pro- 
duce have always enjoyed a greater profit 
in transportation and reselling than the 
actual producer, and believe me you, they 
will fight to the last to use us in the same 
old fashion. In most all transactions 
after leaving the farmers’ possession 
every commodity expands in price to pay 
union labor’s demands. They permit us 
to grow our crops and sell them at mar- 
ket price and then what we grow and 
produce is sold at from three hundred 27 
a thousand percent more ti the con- 
sumer. They are that unfair with us and 
we do not dare take our own commodities 
that we produce from the soil by our own 
sweat and labor in our own vehicles to 
market in any of the highly labor organ- 
ized cities. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEWART. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. JONES. As a matter of fact, this 
amendment would stop ‘he folks in the 
larger cities from throwing the people in 
the unions, who work in the plants in the 
small communities throughout the land, 
out of work, because they refuse to in- 
stall or Service the products that are 
made by the unions who are certified by 
the National Labor Relations Board in 
the continental United States. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEWART. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Illinois. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. I regret 
that the gentleman from Washington 
would not yield to me, because I wanted 
to point out that according to my infor- 
mation the girls working in the depart- 
ment stores in Seattle had to join the 
teamsters union. 

Mr. STEWART. That is my informa- 
tion, and I certainly thank the gentle- 
woman for her contribution. We are 
getting nowhere fast, but some of these 
days we are going to have to buckle our 
own belts and get down to business be- 
fore we face chaos squarely in the face. 
It is just as sure to happen as I am stand- 
ing here in the well of this House. The 
people are going to take over. They are 
getting tired of this minority stuff, and 
labor is the predominate minority group 
that is trying to wreck the Government. 
They are not only trying, but doing a 
pretty good job of it because they occupy 
many of the key official positions and di- 
rect the policies »nd business operations 
for the great majority of the people of 
America. There are a lot of other things 
about labor where a lot of cleaning up 
could be done in their own house if they 
want to survive. I make no argument 
that there was a time when labor had a 
right to organize but they have taken 
advantage of their just right and passed 
the burden on to the public and not to 
their employer. They break what here- 
tofore has been considered sacred con- 
tracts and through laws that have grant- 
ed them many privileges they run the 
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Government and the rest of us bow our 
heads, take orders, and suffer their ex- 
tortions and suffer their assaults on our 
person and damage to our property. 

Labor objects to the passage of the 
Hobbs bill which has passed this House 
twice since I have been a Member of 
Congress and their position in this re- 
spect is nothing short of ridiculous for 
all the Hcbbs bill does is make the laws 
the rest of us live under apply likewise to 
members of labor unions. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the amendment 
be again read. 

The Clerk again read the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Hate: On page 
12, line 20, of the Case amendment, afte: the 
period in line 20 on pace 12, strike out the 
words “The district courts of the United 
States” and all the words on lines 21, 22, 23, 
24, and 25, and line 1 on page 13, and the 
word “provisions” on line 2 of page 13. 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
against the amendment. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. Chairman, I have 
offered this amendment for the purpose 
of raising in very specific form the ques- 
tion of whether we wish in this section to 
make this back-handed and rather 
vague repeal of the Norris-LaGuardia 
Act or some part thereof. For myself, 
I am in favor of and I expect to vote for 
the Case bill whether or not this amend- 
ment is adopted, but I do think we 
should give very careful consideration to 
the question of policy under the Norris- 
LaGuardia Act. 

As I read the Norris-LaGuardia Act, 
there is nothing in the terms of the act 
which prevents one from getting an in- 
junction against violence. The diffi- 
culty of getting the injunction against 
violence under the Norris-LaGuardia 
Act, I am advised by attorneys, is a pro- 
cedural one under section 107 of the act, 
which obliges you to name all the per- 
sons individually who threaten violence, 
yd that is almost impossible to do. 

I have the very gravest doubts 
whether the laiguage which I have 
moved to strike in section 11 of the bill 
would be effective to clear up the diffi- 
culties which arise under the Norris- 
LaGuardia Act. Plainly, it seems to me, 
the Norris-LaGuardia Act should be 
amended to eliminate these procedural 
difficulties, and I should like for the pur- 
pose of the record to refer in this con- 
necticn to the case of United States 
v. Hutchinson (312 U. S.). I repeat, I 
think that the Norris-LaGuardia Act 
should be amended just as the National 
Labor Relations Act should be amended, 
but I believe that the way to amend 
those particular pieces of legislation is 
to step up to them man-fashion and say, 
“Section so-and-so of such-and-such 
an act is repealed or amended to read in 
such-and-such a way.” Then you 
would know where you were. But I do 
not think that if this section 11 is passed 
in its present form, with the second sen- 
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tence in, a district judge will really know 
where the law is left. I question very 
gravely whether he would be any more 
ready to grant injunctions than he is 
at the present time. For this reason it 
seems to me it would be better to omit 
this sentence from the section and to 
proceed by other legislation to revise the 
Norris-LaGuardia Act in a straight- 
forward way. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. I assume the gentle- 
man would want to do what he could to 
maintain law and order. 

Mr. HALE. No question about that; 
it is only a question of the best way to 
maintain it. 

Mr. HALLECK. Does the gentleman 
think there will be sufficient provision 
left in the bill for that accomplishment 
if the gentleman’s amendment is 
adopted? 

Mr. HALE. I do not believe this pro- 
vision, which simply says the district 
courts of the United States shall have 
jurisdiction notwithstanding the Norris- 
LaGuardia Act to enjoin violence, is 
really sufficient, because I do not believe 
that language really touches the issue. 
There is jurisdiction under the Norris- 
LaGuardia Act to enjoin acts of vio- 
lence. The difficulty is the procedure 
laid down in the Norris-LaGuardia Act 
and the decisions thereunder which 
makes the task of counsel seeking an 
injunction almost impossible. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I have 
not gotten clearly what language the 
gentleman would strike out. 

Mr. HALE. The language which my 
amendment strikes is simply the second 
sentence of section 11. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Begin- 
ning on page 12 in line 20? 

Mr. HALE. Yes. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. How far 
does it extend? 

Mr. HALE. Just that sentence down 
to the word “provisions” in the second 
line on page 13. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I think 
the gentleman is correct. I think that 
provision there is going to cause a lot 
more discord than if it is out. It would 
not help. Furthermore, with that out, 
the courts are still granting injunctions. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Maine has expired. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, I reserved the point of order 
against the amendment because it 
occurred to me that this matter had 
been considered yesterday in the vote 
upon the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [M1. Horrman]. 
This language here involved was pro- 
posed to be stricken by the amendment 
then offered. The amendment was 
voted upon and defeated. It is true that 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Michigan included some further 
language. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentle- 
man from South Dakota cite the page of 
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the Recorp containing the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Michi- 
gan? It is the recollection of the Chair 
that that amendment did not apply to 
just one paragraph, but to the entire 
section. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. It diq 
not apply to the entire section. It is the 
amendment which appears in the Rec- 
ORD on page 936 which was offered by the 
gentleman from Michigan (Mr. Horr- 
MAN] to page 12 of the Case bill: 

Strike out all of section 11 down to and in- 
cluding the word “provisions,” in line 2 of 


page 13, and insert in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing— 


And so forth. It is true that he pro- 
posed to insert some other language, but 
the portion stricken embraced matter 
which is sought here to be stricken and 
ends with the word “provision” on line 2, 
page 13. I think for clarity’s sake, how- 
ever, we should have a ruling upon the 
question. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. Chairman, may I be 
heard on the point of order? | 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will be 
glad to hear the gentleman from Maine. 

Mr. HALE. Mr, Chairman, it seems 
to me that the point of order is not well 
taken because the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Michigan {[Mr. 
HOFFMAN] yesterday sought to strike out 
not only the language which my amend- 
ment seeks to strike out, but other lan- 
guage as well. Furthermore, his amend- 
ment sought to insert language, whereas 
my motion is to strike out. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. O’Nzat). 
Chair is ready to rule. 

Yesterday the gentleman from Michi- 
gan offered an amendment striking out 
that part of the bill which the gentleman 
from Maine now attempts to strike out, 
as well as language in addition thereto 
and to insert other language. The 
amendment was defeated. Therefore, 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Maine, which proposes to 
strike out a portion of the language, is 
appropriate at this time. The Chair 
overrules the point of order. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman, management and labor oppose 
the President’s fact-finding ability-to-pay 
bill. It was also defeated in the Labor 
Committee of the House. I, too, am op- 
posed to that bill, H. R. 4908 I arise in 
support of the motion offered by the gen- 
tleman from Maine. H. R. 5262 declares 
it to be the policy of the United States 
that labor disputes affecting the public 
interest should be settled fairly and, so 
far as possible, without interruption or 
delay in the production and distribution 
necessary for public interest, and to that 
end it is the duty of both employers and 
employees to bargain collectively in good 
faith. It also declares the right of labor 
to organize and bargain collectively with 
employers as one of the cornerstones of 
competitive enterprise. The purpose of 
such bargaining must be protected and 
strengthened. The desired end of bar- 
gaining between management and labor 
is a contract. Once that is made, it must 
be equally binding’ and enforceable on 
both parties. Legislation has heretofore 
been enacted to guarantee the right of 
collective bargaining. It is equally im- 
portant that legislation be enacted to pro- 
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tect the rights of labor, industry, and the 
general public in the process of collective 
bargaining. This policy also declares 
against violence and unlawful conduct on 
the part of either side as such action is 
destructive of collective bargaining and 
such force, violence and compulsion are 
against public policy, as they violate the 
principles of freedom and self-govern- 
ment upon which our Government was 
formed and the purposes for which it 
was founded. To aid in the voluntary 
and expeditious settlement of labor dis- 
putes affecting the public interest, there- 
fore, there are hereby established addi- 
tional facilities and procedures for the 
application of collective bargaining, con- 
ciliation, mediation, and arbitration. 

This bill undertakes to encourage and 
strengthen voluntary collective bargain- 
ing, mediation, conciliation, and arbitra- 
tion. I think it is agreed among all 
thinking men of management, labor, and 
the public that every reasonable effort 
should be made by management and la- 
bor to compose their differences without 
resorting to lock-outs or strikes, and 
there has never been a time when this is 
more important to management, labor, 
and the American people than at the 
present time. 

I think the repeal of the so-called Anti- 
Injunction Act of March 23, 1932, which 
was passed by Congress and approved by 
President Hoover, is in conflict with the 
purposes set forth in the declaration of 
policy and the sections providing for 
mediation, conciliation, and voluntary 
arbitration. No one is more strongly op- 
posed to resort to violence, intimidation, 
unlawful destruction of property than I 
am, whether it is management or labor 
in industry or by any association or group 
of individuals. There -vas such wide 
abuse in the granting of injunctions and 
consequent discord and violence result- 
ing therefrom in labor disputes before 
March 23, 1932, that the Congress in the 
Hoover administration adopted that act 
and which was approved by President 
Hoover. It does not take away the right 
of injunction but it requires open hear- 
ings and a more definite showing as to 
the necessity of an injunction. Prior to 
that time in many cases some attorney 
representing the employer would get 2 
or 3 affidavits and appear before a court 
in chambers and have granted injunc- 
tions. I observed many times the results 
of such action. Instead of creating an 
atmosphere whereby there could be me- 
diation, conciliation, and arbitration, it 
stirred up strife, discord, and bitterness 
between management and labor. 

This motion should prevail and that 
part of the bill should come out. If we 
are going to depend upon force to carry 
on isdustry, instead of mediation, con- 
ciliation, and arbitration then perhaps 
that provision should remain in the bill. 

I understand that an amendment will 
be offered which provides that courts 
shall not issue injunctions against the 
right to strike, peaceful assembly, or 
peaceful picketing, and no injunction 
may issue unless there is clearly estab- 
lished acts of violence and intimidation, 
If the courts observe those provisions, it 
may Save the country from returning to 
conditions that existed in labor disputes 
prior to March 23, 1932. 
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Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I cannot 
at this time, I think the Congress knew 
what it was doing in 1932 when it passed 
that act. It was passed by Members of 
the House and Senate, many of whom had 
been here for many years and who knew 
of the discord that had been brought on. 
That condition encouraged in many cases 
management to resort to injunctions to 
settle their differences instead of collec- 
tive bargaining, mediation, conciliation, 
or arbitration. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed two additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Chairman, re- 
serving the right to object, I am going 
to object to further requests for addi- 
tional time on these amendments. I 
think 5 minutes is enough. I will not 
object at this time. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. This bill, 
with this provision stricken, does not 
take away the right to secure an injunc- 
tion. Violence, intimidation, and de- 
struction of property are prohibited by 
the laws of every State in the Union. 
It is the duty of every State in the 
Union to uphold their laws. The act of 
March 23, 1932, requires the applicant 
seeking an injunction to show that the 
State authorities were unwilling or at 
least unable to afford the protection 
sought by the complaining party. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I yield 
to my friend from Ohio. 

Mr. JENKINS, I take it the gentle- 
man holds that the first few sections 
of this bill are sufficient in themselves 
without any legislation to interfere with 
the Norris-LaGuardia Act. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. We have 
many provisions in this bill and we have 
many laws against violence. I do not 
think it wise to take away the power of 
the States to enforce their laws and 
turn this power over to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. I would not do away with our 
State laws. 

Mr, MAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I yield 
to my colleague. 

Mr. MAY. The gentleman, like I am, 
is opposed to violence. The trouble with 
the gentleman’s position is that he is 
against it, but does not want to do any- 
thing about it. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. The gen- 
tleman does not state my position at all. 
I am as much for law and order as the 
gentleman, Mr. May, or any other 
Member of this House. I yield to no 
man, not even to the gentleman from 
Kentucky, in this respect. I wonder if 
the gentleman feels that he has a mo- 
nopoly on patriotism or to uphold the 
laws of our country or of the several 
States. No one could be more strongly 
opposed to intimidation or violence than 
I am, and it matters not who may en- 
gage in such unlawful acts or what aim 
or purpose they may desire to be ac- 
complished. I believe in equal justice 
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under the law for great and small, rich 
and poor—for all our citizens. It has 
only been about a year or two that our 
colleague, Mr. May, and others urged 
that we must pass the Smith-Connally 
Act. He and others insisted that was 
necessary in order to protect our coun- 
try against the working people. That 
bill was set out in a conference report. 
I voted against the conference report, 
and I voted to sustain the veto. I was 
criticized by some of the employers of 
labor and others for my action. I 
pointed out in a speech on the confer- 
ence report that in my opinion the bill 
would creat discord; that it would in- 
crease strikes. We are having more 
strikes today and more men are involved 
than at any time in our history, but the 
Smith-Connally Act is still in full force 
and effect. We recall that Mr. Dewey, 
the Republican candidate for President 
last year, urged the repeal of the Smith- 
Connally Act and pointed out for the 
year next before the passage of this act 
there were approximately 3,000 strikes 
and during the year following the pas- 
sage of this act there were approximately 
4,000 strikes, and today we have an epi- 
demic of strikes throughout the Nation. 
The gentleman and others who supported 
that act were in error and many busi- 
nessmen and others who criticized me 
for voting against that act have been 
urging its repeal—even Mr. Smrrn and 
Mr. CONNALLY themselves have urged its 
repeal. 

If this measure is adopted, I hope that 
it will be helpful in settling disputes be- 
tween management and labor, but I have 
serious doubts that that will be the result. 
The opinion is frequently expressed that 
if we pass this bill in its present form it 
will not be approved by the Senate and 
will not be approved by the President, 
and, therefore, we will march up the hill 
and then march down. I may vote for 
this bill if one or two amendments are 
put in the bill which in my opinion will 
improve it, but I am not unmindful of 
the fact that in my opinion it will not be 
approved by the Senate or by the Presi- 
dent. As we have many laws to deal 
with violence, intimidation, and the de- 
struction of property, personally I 
thought that if we strengthened the ma- 
chinery that would provide for fair 
mediation, conciliation, and arbitration, 
it might be as much as we can do at 
this time to settle conditions with which 
the country is now confronted, also giv- 
ing a right of action to the party in fault 
for the breach of collective bargaining 
contracts. 

I wish to again assert that unless the 
contracts arrived at through collective 
bargaining are in good faith lived up to 
then it is an expensive and foolish ges- 
ture to make such contracts. Breach of 
contracts has always been condemned 
by fair-minded, honest men in this 
country. 

It is agreed that Congress does not 
have the power to pass an antistrike law 
or to force employees to work against 
their will, or to compel them to arbitrate 
their differences, or to keep them from 
forming labor unions. This also applies 
to business or professional associations, 
and the bill before us I desire to say does 
not violate any of those fundamental 
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‘principles given to labor, management, 
or other groups. 

If any law is written, it will be after 
the Senate has acted. They, of course, 
will amend this bill. It will then go to 
conference and the conferees, if they can 
compose the differences between the 
House and Senate, will then make a re. 
port to the House and Senate and the 
measure as finally agreed upon would be 
set out in this report, and we shall then 
have an opportunity to vote for or against 
the measure that will likely become the 
law if it is approved by the President, 
and I shall hold in abeyance any further 
opinion on this matter until it comes up 
for final action. 

There is a 30-day period in this bill 
giving management and labor an op- 
portunity to settle their dispute by col- 
lective bargaining, mediation, concilia- 
tion, or voluntary arbitration. Some 
have spoken of this as a cooling-off peri- 
od. I do not regard it in that light. It 
merely gives the party an opportunity to 
review the whole situation to see if they 
can settle their differences. As a general 
rule if the employer closes down his plant 
or if it is closed down by a strike it will 
likely take more than 30 days before 
there is a settlement. This bill only ap- 
plies to plants engaged in interstate com- 
merce that employ regularly more than 
250 men and the closing down of which 
affects the public welfare and the public 
interest of the people of the country gen- 
erally. If such plants are about to close 
down all the facts and circumstances 
should be reviewed with great care—not 
only looking to the interest of the em- 
ployers and labor but to the welfare and 
interest of the American people gen- 
erally. We observe that when one plant 
closes down and a few thousand men are 
thrown out of employment, it may bring 
about the closing down of many other 
plants and many more times the number 
of workers. Therefore, while Congress 
does not have the power to pass a law 
keeping workers from striking or com- 
panies from lock-outs, it is only fair and 
common sense for them to use every rea- 
sonable means to settle before they resort 
to strikes. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Virginia is recognized for 5 min- 
utes. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, we are now right back where we 
were yesterday morning; we are back to 
an effort to. strike all the teeth out of 
this bill. 

Now, I expect some folks are getting 
a little bit tired of hearing us say: “I am 
agai: :t violence. I do not believe in vio- 
lence. I believe in law and order.” But 
you do not want to do anything to main- 
tain law and order. 

There is not any use in our fooling 
ourselves about this thing or trying to 
fool anybody else about it. Talk about 
the Norris-LaGuardia Act protecting 
people against violence. Well, it just 
does not. You know that in the General 
Motors strike all over this Nation today 
the owners and officials of that property 
are prohibited by force and violence and 
mass picketing from entering their own 
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premises; and that is done under the 
cover of the Norris-LaGuardia Act. If 
any Member of Congress believes in that, 
and if any Member of Congress thinks 
the Norris-LaGuardia Act was intended 
for the purpose of excluding persons by 
violence from their. own premises, then 
he ought to vote for this Hale amend- 
ment. If he feels as I do, and as I believe 
most of the Members of Congress do, and 
as I believe the American people do, then 
he ought to vote so to clarify this law 
that there can be no question about the 
power of the Federal court to prohibit 
violence and the usurpation of property 
through violent methods. Is not that 
perfectly simple? We debated it all day 
yesterday. We had many amendments 
identical with this, but the House voted 
them down overwhelmingly. Why do 
we have to keep on debating this same 
thing? It is the same old question: Do 
you believe in violence or do you not be- 
lieve in violence? If you believe in vio- 
lence you ought to vote against this bill 
and you ought to vote for this amend- 
ment; but if you do not believe in vio- 
lence, and if you do believe in law and 
order, and if you do believe that there 
is some duty upon the Congress to do 
something about it, then you ought to 
vote down this Hale amendment just as 
you voted down the other amendments 
yesterday. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. JENKINS. How did we prevent 
violence in this country before the Nor- 
ris-LaGuardia Act? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. You did not 
have any Norris-LaGuardia Act, which 
apparently protected unions from any- 
thing they chose to do. 

The Norris-LaGuardia Act simply did 
this: It placed labor unions under labor 
disputes in a different category from all 
the other people in the United States, 
and under the cloak of that act has 
grown up this matter of mass picketing 
and violence which is apparently pro- 
tected under the Norris-LaGuardia Act. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I do not. 

What this bill seeks to do is to clarify 
that by saying that the Norris-La- 
Guardia Act was never intended to shield 
violence and unlawful conduct. That is 
all it does. If you want to let it be 
known that you wish to clarify the Nor- 
ris-LaGuardia Act and if you want to let 
it be known that you do intend to protect 
against violence, intimidation, and all 
the other unlawful activities, we better 
vote down the Hale amendment like we 
voted down a similar amendment yester- 
day and another one previously today. 
But let us get to an end of this thing. 
Let us vote once and be done with ‘it. 
Why debate it all day, vote it down, then 
the next day, with a change of two or 
three words, have it debated all day 
again? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Virginia has expired. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Chairman, I 
desire to state to the members of the 
Committee that it is my personal hope 
we may conclude consideration of the 
pending legislation before nightfall. I 
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am going to ask at this time unanimoys 
consent that all debate on the Case 
amendment and all amendments thereto 
close at 4:30. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
West Virginia? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. mr. 
Chairman, reserving the right to object 
I would like to ask the chairman whether 
his unanimous-consent request means 
that all debate on the Case amendment 
and all substitutes thereto and alj 
amendments to both the Case amend. 
ment and to substitutes for the Case 
amendment shall close at 4:30? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. It is all-inclusive, 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. If that 
is what the gentleman’s request provides, 
there are, I believe, 9 or 10 amendments 
still pending to the Case amendment. 
There is a substitute pending. I, myself, 
have a substitute which I wish to offer 
as soon as the other substitute has been 
disposed of. It is utterly impossible for 
us to have more than 2 minutes to speak 
on these other measures if the limitation 
the gentleman suggests prevails. May I, 
at the risk of impertinence, suggest that 
if there were a limitation placed on the 
length of time for debate on amendments 
to the Case substitute, there might be an 
agreement gotten upon that point, 
whereas we do not know what the other 
substitute provisions may be that will 
be offered afterward? 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
West Virginia? 

Mr. BALDWIN of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, I object. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that all debate on 
the Case amendment and all perfecting 
amendments thereto close at 4:15. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, reserving 
the right to object, I do not understand 
the gentleman’s request for this reason: 
There are different kinds of amendments 
than perfecting amendments. Does that 
mean we may offer a lot of perfecting 
amendments, consider them, and still 
the Case amendment will be open? 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
West Virginia? 

Mr. BALDWIN of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, I object. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Chairman, I 
move that all debate on the Case amend- 
ment and all amendments thereto close 
at 5 o’clock. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from West Virginia. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks at this point in the REcorD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

TAXATION, INCREASED LIVING COSTS, AND STRIKES 


Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. _ Mr. Chair- 
man, naturally every Member of Con- 
gress has given a great deal of thought 
to labor problems and to strikes. A great 
many bills have been introduced and 
many ideas presented. In looking over 
the various ideas and suggestions I can- 
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not get away from the fact that there 
are fundamental causes for this labor 
unrest; that until these causes are re- 
moved, legislation is futile. 

Many labor disputes came up during 
the war. Labor leaders did a grand job 
in selling their no-strike-during-the-war 
policy to their membership. Usually the 
workers were told that these differences 
could be settled when the war is over. 
The war is now over and while some 
labor problems arising during the war 
have disappeared, many of the wartime 
differences between management and la- 
bor come up now for settlement, includ- 
ing increased pay. 

On March 19, 1945, I addressed this 
House on the subject How Our Tax 
Policy Affects the Low-Income Group, 
I now desire to address the House on the 
subject Taxation, Increased Living Costs, 
and Strikes. At the time of the March 
19 speech, I discussed the typical case 
of a man and wife with an annual 
income of $2,500 a year, $2,000 a year, 
$1,000, and also a single person with an 
annual income of $1,000. In discussing 
the case of a man and wife with a $2,500- 
a-year income, I pointed out that we had 
increased his living costs from 31 to 48 
percent, increased his income tax 124% 
percent, reduced his purchasing power 
from $2,500 a year’ to anywhere from 
$1,470 to $1,660 in terms of the 1939 
dollar. 

I further stated that no 15-percent in- 
crease in wages under the Little Steel 
formula or an; other formula would 
place this man and others like him back 
upon even a 1939 Jiving-cost standard. 
At that time I laid down what I con- 
sidered four fundamental principles, as 
follows: 

First. Every man, woman, and child in 
America is entitled to a decent living. Many 
are not getting it, 

Second. Paying an individual or the head 
of a family enough money, whether in 
wages or other income, to support himself 
or herself and family in common decency, is 
not and can never be inflationary. Money 
spent for the necessities of life to keep body 
and soul together will never bring about in- 
fiation. The anti-inflation policy of the Gov- 
ernment has been to keep all wage increases 
to 15 percent under the Little Steel formula, 
regardless as to whether that wage brought 
a decent living or not. That policy is wrong. 

Third. Taking money we call taxes from 
the low-income groups, which should be 
spent for bread, butter, milk, and food to 


avert inflation. Such a policy can only bring 
about suffering, crime, immorality, and poor 
citizenship. No policy of making everyone 
pay a tax to make people tax conscious can 
be justified when the tax dollar collected 
forces the living standards of the taxpayer 
below a decent level. 

Fourth. Real, sound peacetime prosperity 
mus. be based upon increased purchasing 
power for this low-income group. Peace- 
time prosperity cannot be based upon star- 
vation wages or income, either before or 
after taxation. Automobiles, radios, decent 
housing or living will not be bought with 
family incomes of $1,000 or even $2,000. 


The 1944 Treasury Department records 
show that 21,600,000 individuals with an- 
nual incomes of $1,000 or less, 9,000,000 
of whom were heads of families, paid 
$500,000,000 in taxes in 1944. While it 
is estimated that the 1945 tax law re- 
moved 12,000,000 persons from the in- 
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come-tax column, it is likewise true that 
by no means all of these are in the $1,000- 
or-less annual income bracket. Many 
are in higher brackets. The relief ac- 
corded them under the new law is proper 
and well justified. Nevertheless, my 
point is that despite the relief of the 
1945 tax law, the greater number of the 
12,600,000 single persons in the $1,000- 
or-less income group are still going to be 
paying income taxes in 1946. The same 
is true with regard to married persons 
with annual incomes of $1,500, $2,000, 
$2,500, and even $3,000 a year or more. 
Thus, we have millions of individuals, 
many of whom are heads of families, 
who find themselves in the face of in- 
creased living costs and taxation, with 
incomes which are absolutely inadequate 
to provide decent housing, clothing, and 
food for themselvts and their families. 
I mention incomes instead of wages be- 
cause that class includes everyone in the 
low-income group, including wage earn- 
ers. What was high income or wage in 
1939 has, through taxation and increased 
cost of living, become a low wage or low 
income today. The basic reason for a 
demand for increased wages as a rule is 
increased cost of living. 


COST OF LIVING 


I pointed out in my speech of last 
March that, depending on whose in- 
creased living-cost figures were used it 
took from $1.31 to $1.43 in 1944 to buy 
what $1 bought in 1939. This last state- 
ment was based upon the various and 
detailed statistics I have gathered on the 
subject. I discussed at length the var- 
ious living-cost yardsticks at that time. 
According to the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics as revised by the Presidential com- 
mittee, it took $1.31 to buy in 1945 what 
$1 bought in 1939. 

According to the American Federation 
of Labor estimates, it took $1.46 plus to- 
day to buy in living costs what $1 
bought in 1939. 

According to the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations estimates, it takes $1.47 
plus today to buy in living costs what $1 
bought in 1939. 

According to the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural economies composite cost of liv- 
ing indexes—farmers and workers—the 
increase between March 1939 and March 
1944, was 48 percent. According to these 
figures it takes $1.48 today to buy in 
living costs what $1 bought in 1939. 

A study of the whole problem will in- 
dicate, I believe, that the figures of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics were ex- 
tremely low and that $1.48 comes nearer 
to representing the increased living costs 
from 1939 to 1944 than does the Bureau’s 
figures of $1.31. 

JUST WAGES CANNOT BE DETERMINED WITHOUT 
ACCURATE LIVING-COST STATISTICS 


The important thing when we study 
cost of living is that we have had no 
reliable and dependable figures on the 
increased cost of living. With this in 
mind the Labor-Federal Security Agency 
Subcommittee of the Appropriations 
Committee, of which I am a member, 
on my motion, included $580,000 in the 
1946 Budget to be used exclusively for 
conducting a cost-of-living index, with 
particular reference to the index cost 
we had in 34 typical cities. Until we 
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have definite cost-of-living figures not 
only in 34 cities but in other cities of 
similar classifications, figures in which 
both labor and management have con- 
fidence, we are going to have labor 
trouble and na legislation will stop such 
trouble. As soon as we have such cost- 
of-living figures, part. of that trouble will 
disappear. 

Another factor which has certainly not 
helped to settle labor disputes has been 
our tax policy as set forth in the 1945 
tax bill. In that bill we gave corpora- 
tions a $3.136.000,000 reduction in taxes 
while individuals received only $2.644.- 
000.000 reduction. For instance. a man 
and wife with a $2,500 income received 
21.7-percent reduction in income taxes 
while a man and wife with a $2,000 in- 
come received 26-percent reduction. A 
man and wife with a $1,500 a year in- 
come received a 34-percent reduction, 
while a single person with $1000 a year 
income received only 12.4-percent reduc- 
tion in taxes, while the average reduc- 
tion of a corporation was 34.6 percent. 

The tragic part of this bill was that 
Congress gave corporations a reduction 
in taxes by eliminating excess-profit 
taxes before excess profits actually 
stopped. I agree that excess profits 
should not be carried over into peace- 
time. The billions of dollars which still 
remained to be spent in terminating 
contracts together with the very fact 
that there are $3.136 000000 taxes re- 
scinded shows that wartime profits had 
not stopped when the last surrender was 
signed. Someone must make up this 
$3.136.000,000 deficiency. Corporations 
have been relieved of that sum which 
means that the individual, including the 
low-income group. must bear the tax 
burden which the corporations were re- 
lieved of. We are soon to have another 
bill to pay back to corporations an added 
four or five billion in carry-back taxes. 
If this is passed it means you are trans- 
ferring that burden to the individual. 
All of these things have naturally caused 
the individual and particularly the wage 
earner to be dissatisfied and unwilling 
to keep on accepting a wage rate which 
has not been increased in pronortion to 
his living cost and tax increase. 
INCREASED NATIONAL INCOME ESSENTIAL IF WE 

ARE TO SURVIVE 

In my speech on March 19, I made the 
following statement: 

Real, sound, peacetime prosperity can come 
only by increasing the purchasing power of 
the millions of people in the low-income 
group. 


And again: 


lief from this unjust burden of taxation, 
being permitted to earn and enjoy a decent 
living, they will turn to some ism for relief 
They are in the majority and in the final 
analysis wil] say what kind of a government 
we will have. 


I wish to point out again, with a $300.- 
000,000,000 national debt in sight, it will 
require an annual tax levy of from 
twenty-seven to thirty billion dollars a 
year to balance the Budget. This will 
include $9,000,000,000 to pay the interest 
on and amortize the national debt in 
50 years. It includes funds to take care 
of sixteen to eighteen million veterans 
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‘of two wars and other financial responsi- 

bilities we have assumed. We levy a tax 
against income payments. By income 
payments I mean all the income of the 
Nation including rents, royalties, wages, 
salaries, farm income, corporation in- 
come, dividends, interest, and so forth. 
The highest income payment we had be- 
fore the war was $83,000,000,000—1929. 
It is obvious that no twenty-seven to 
thirty billion dollar Federal tax can be 
levied against an $83,000,000,000 national 
income in addition to all the State, local, 
and municipal tax levies If we are to 
survive we will have to have a national 
income of not less than one hundred and 
forty to one hundred and fifty billion dol- 
lars. This means that we have to in- 
crease our income from sixty to seventy 
billion dollars a year. 

While I recognize that corporation in- 
comes must naturally have some in- 
crease, the greater proportion of this in- 
crease in national income must and 
should go to individuals in the low-in- 
come group, farmers, and wage earners, 
if we are to avoid unemployment and 
financial disaster. Building factories 
will not sell one automobile or radio, 
except insofar as building that factory 
provides labor and purchasing power to 
the man or woman who buys that auto- 
mobile and radio. Wages and farm in- 
come must increase, low incomes must 
increase if this country is to.survive and 
pay its obligations. It is only by wage 
increases and increases to farmers and 
other low-income people that we in- 
crease purchasing power of the Nation 
and it is only by increasing purchasing 
power we can furnish jobs and avoid fi- 
nancial disaster. If we can increase the 
income and purchasing power of the 
wage earner, the farmer, and others in 
the low-income group sixty or seventy 
billion dollars, there will be full employ- 
ment and we can meet our financial obli- 
gation, otherwise not. 

I now wish to discuss the effect the in- 
crease in living costs and our 1945 tax 
policy had on our low-income group. In 
reading the following paragraphs on low 
incomes I want to assume that you are a 
worker with an annual income of from 
$1,000 to say $3,000, $4,000, or even more. 
Let us assume further you found your 
living costs increased from 31 percent to 
48 percent, your taxes taking 10 to 25 
percent or more out of your wages. Just 
what would you say and do should the 
employer offer you an increase of 15 per- 
cent in wages to meet the increase in 
the cost of living and reduction in income 
by taxation. 

HOW MUCH DOES THE 1945 TAX LAW HELP OUR 
LOW-INCOME GROUPS? 

In showing the effect of our old and 
new income-tax laws on the low-income 
group, I want to use again the compari- 
son that I used in my speech of last 
March 19 on that subject. Let us take 
the various groups as given in that speech 
and see what happens to each group 
when they pay their 1946 income tax 
under the new tax law. 

HEAD OF A FAMILY WITHOUT DEPENDENTS AND 
WITH A $2,500 ANNUAL INCOME 

A married man or head of a family 
without children had a $2,500 income- 
tax exemption in 1939. His exemption 
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was reduced through the years until in 
1944 he had a family exemption of only 
$500 for normal tax purposes and $1,000 
for surtax purposes. In 1944 he paid, 
according to the Treasury Department 
schedules, $300 income tax, and, if he 
was a worker, he paid $25 social-security 
tax, leaving $2,175 after the payment of 
these two taxes. Depending on whose 
living-cost estimates we use, it takes from 
$1.31 to $1.48 today to buy what $1 bought 
in 1939; $1,470 to $1,660 bought the same 
living in 1939 that $2,175 buys today. So 
this man with a wife who had an income 
of $2,500 in 1944, through increased tax 
rates, increased living costs, and de- 
creased tax exemptions, is forced to a 
$1,470- to $1,660-a-year living standard 
in terms of the 1939 dollar. We increased 
his income tax 12% percent, increased 
his living costs from $1 to 48 percent, and 
reduced his purchasing power to any- 
where from $1,470 to $1,660 a year in 
terms of the 1939 dollar. This does not 
include the increase in excise and other 


«taxes on hundreds of articles he is com- 


Ppelled to buy. 

I want to emphasize that I am refer- 
ring only to the low-income group, and 
not the worker in the higher-wage 
bracket. Nevertheless we must bear in 
mind that it is the annual earnings and 
not the hourly wage rate which deter- 
mines whether or not a worker is in the 
low-income group. 

If this man lived in a sales-tax State 
he would have to pay among other taxes, 
according to the Treasury Department, a 
sales tax on 80 percent of his living costs. 
In Michigan this additional tax would 
have amounted to $52.20. In 1944 there 
were 6,520,000 married persons or heads 
of families with incomes of from $2,090 
to $2,500 a year. 

Under the new Revenue Act of 1945, 
this man with a wife will pay $235 income 
taxes in 1946 instead of $300. He will 
save $54 or 21.7 percent of his income 
tax. If it were possible for this man and 
wife to incorporate themselves and be 
given the same savings of 34 percent that 
the average corporation is given under 
the new law, he would have saved $102 
or $37 more. It pays to incorporate. 
Just how much purchasing power this 
would restore depends on whose in- 
creased living cost figures we use. How- 
ever, $44 to $49.61 would have bought 
the same amount of living in 1939 that 
this $65 buys tcday. 

Now let us see what happens to a 15- 
percent increase under the Little Steel 
formula, of which we heard so much 
during the war but which is being called 
just a plain increase now. A 15-percent 
increase in wages would of course 
amount to $375. Thus we throw this 
worker into a higher income-tax classi- 
fication. His employer would give him 
$375 but the tax collector would im- 
mediately collect $69 more taxes or a 
total of $304 instead of $235. The 15- 
percent increase would be reduced to a 
12.2-percent increase. Let us see what 
happens to his total pay check. The 
tear-sheet on his pay check would read 
something like this: 


Total pay for the year........-... $2, 875.00 


BOS WO... Ss sckcccekonssiee 304. 00 
Social-security tax_.....-....-L.. 28.75 
Amount of check for the year.... 2,542.25 
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On a 1939 living-cost basis, $1,716 to 
$1,948, depending again on whose > 
creased cost-of-living figures we 
bought the same living in 1939 that thi 
$2,500 plus the $375 increase in pay wil] 
buy for this worker after he has paid his 
income and social-security taxes under 
the new law. All this is true of course 
providing living costs do not go higher, 
HEAD OF A FAMILY WITHOUT DEPENDENTS WITH 

AN ANNUAL INCOME OF $2,000 

A head of a family without dependents 
with an annual income of $2,000 was 
exempt from income taxation in 1939. 
In 1944, according to Treasury Depart- 
ment deduction schedules, he paid $202 
income tax. If he was a wage earner, 
he paid $20 social-security tax, leaving 
a net balance after the payment of these 
two taxes of $1,778. Approximately from 
$1,200 to $1,357, depending on whose in- 
creased-living-cost estimates we take, 
would have purchased the same living 
in 1939 that this $1,778 purchased today, 
So this $2,000-a-year head of a family 
in 1944 is forced to a 1939 living standard 
of from $1,200 to $1,357. 

Under the Revenue Act of 1945 this 
man and wife will have to pay $150 in- 
come tax or a reduction of $52. This is 
a reduction of 26 percent, or 8 percent 
less than the average deduction given 
corporations. This leaves him $1,830 
after income and social-secur:ty taxes. 
Again, depending on whose increased- 
living cost figures we use, $1,240 to $1,397 
would have bought the same living for 
this worker and his wife in 1939 that this 
$2,000 will give them under the Revenue 
Act of 1945. In 1944 there were 9,589,- 
000 married persons or heads of a family 
with annual incomes from $1,500 to 
$2,000. 

HEAD OF A FAMILY WITHOUT DEPENDENTS WITH 
A $1,500 ANNUAL INCOME 

A head of a family without dependents 
with a $1,500 annual income was exempt 
from payment of income tax in 1939. In 
1944 he paid, according to Treasury De- 
partment schedules, $98 income tax. If 
he was a worker, he paid $15 additional 
in social-security taxes, leaving him a 
net balance after the payment of these 
two taxes of $1,387. Depending upon 
whose living cost estimates we adopt, 
$937 to $1,060 would have purchased the 
same living in 1939 that $1,387 buys to- 
day. So this $1,500-a-year head of a 
family in 1944 is forced down to a 1939 
living cost standard of from $937 to 
$1,060. 

Under the new tax law this man will 
pay next year $64 income tax instead of 
$98. This will be a saving of $34 or ap- 
proximately 34 percent. This was un- 
doubtedly a great triumph and victory 
for those advocating a tax reduction for 
the low-income group. They actually 
gave this man with a wife and an income 
of $1,500 the same percent tax reduc- 
tion that they gave the average corpora- 
tion. But let us go on and see how much 
we have helped him to overcome the high 
cost of living Deducting the $64 income 
tax and the $15 social-security tax, a 
worker has $1,431 a year left to meet the 
living cost for two. Again uepending on 
whose living cost figures one takes, $961 
to $1,085 bought the same living for this 
worker and his wife in 1939 that $1,500 
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will buy after taxes under the new tax 

law. In 1944 there were 7,450,000 mar- 

ried persons or heads of a family with 

annual incomes of from $1,000 to $1,500. 
A SINGLE PERSON WITH $1,000 INCOME 


A single person with a $1,000 income 
was exempt from payment of income 
taves in 1939. In 1944 he paid $89 tax, 
and if he was a worker, he paid $10 social 
security tax, leaving him $901 net in- 
come after the payment of these two 
taxes. Depending upon whose increased 
living cost standards we use, $608 to $688 
would have bought the same living in 
1939 that $901 buys today. This single 
person with $1,000 income is forced to a 
1939 living cost standard of from $608 
to $688. 

Under the Revenue Act of 1945, this 
person pays $78 a year instead of $89, a 
saving of $11, or a saving of 12.4 percent. 
If this person had been incorporated or 
given the same reduction the law gives 
the average corporation of 34 percent, he 
would have saved $30.26, and his tax 
would have been only $58.74 instead of 
$89. This worker will have $912 left after 
payment of 1946 income and social-secu- 
rity tax. Depending on whose increased 
living costs you use, $616 to $702 bought 
the same living for this worker in 1939 
that this $1,600 will buy in 1946 after de- 
duction of social-security tax and income 
tax under the Revenue Act of 1945. In 
1944 there were 12,250,000 single persons 
with annual incomes of $1,000 or under. 

In closing I want to say a word to my 
Republican colleagues. We have taken 
a political beating in 1932, 1934, 1936, 
1938, 1940, 1942, and 1944—seven times 
we have hit the political mat. For four- 
teen straight years we have lost in con- 
gressional elections. The main reason 
has been because we have had practi- 
cally no labor support. Way back in the 
days of McKinley and Mark Hanna, who 
were considered conservatives, we had 
labor support. The Republican Party 
was then considered friendly and fair to 
labor. Those were the days of the grand 
old labor leader, Samuel Gompers. The 
Republican Party has done much to an- 
tagonize labor during the past 12 years. 
Always we hear the same story—the la- 
bor leaders do not represent labor. 
Seven consecutive defeats at the polls 
show that labor is following their leaders. 

I had hoped for better relations be- 
tween our party and labor. However, 
nothing that the Republican Party has 
done during the past 12 years has so an- 
tagonized labor as its attempt with the 
help of the southern Democrats to pass 
the May-Arends bill and the attempt 
which is now being made with the ap- 
proval of at least some of our leaders to 
pass the Case bill. 

The May-Arends bill would have taken 
bargaining rights from any union which 
has violated the no-strike clause in its 
contract. Less than 1 percent of the 
unions violated their no-strike clause 
and then usually after a great deal of 
aggravation and in the heat of a fight. 
You would have penalized 99 percent who 
did not violate their no-strike clause to 
get at 1 percent who may have violated 
it. The result would have been the elimi- 
nation of the no-strike clause from all 
labor contracts because no labor union 
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would take a chance of losing its bar- 
gaining rights by a no-strike clause when 
they could play safe by simply refusing to 
put it into a contract. 

Now we have the Case bill, which would 
repeal in effect many of the laws and 
rights for which labor has fought for a 
quarter of acentury. It would repeal the 
Norris-LaGuardia Act and make possible 
the old injunction battles we had in the 
past. I hope this bill will not pass and, 
if it does, I hope it will not be at the ex- 
pense of the Republican Party. The Re- 
publican Party must learn that it cannot 
slap labor down 23 months and 2 weeks 
in every 2-year period and then go out 
and make speeches during the last 2 
weeks before election and get the labor 
vote. It just does not work that way. 

Mr. BALDWIN of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, the cat, it seems to me, 
is now out of the bag. It has been stated 
by the proponents of this bill that there 
is nothing in it against labor, and yet 
any attempt to remove injunctions pro- 
vided in this bill which prevailed 50 years 
ago, creating conditions which were ad- 
mittedly a scandal to the country, is 
voted down by the proponents of this 
bill, or ignored by the Members on the 
other side of the House who would like 
to see my Republican colleagues assume 
responsibility. Section 11 is the meat of 
this injunction possibility, and anybody 
that has read the section knows it. 

The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
HorrmMan} put in a more extensive 
amendment yesterday, and that was 
voted down. Now, here is a milder one, 
and the proponents of the bill are object- 
ing to it, and it seems perfectly ridicu- 
lous, if we are sincere in wanting rea- 
sonable labor legislation, that we will 
not listen to debate and that we will not 
support any worth-while attempts to 
perfect this pill. So far as I am con- 
cerned, Mr. Chairman, the purpose of 
having any debate at all in this House 
was so that we could have full debate. 
When the members of the Committee on 
Labor brought out a bill, it was done be- 
cause some of us had made a pledge that 
we would bring out a bill that this Con- 
gress could debate and amend as they 
saw fit. Now, you ask that debate be shut 
off; that the members of the committee 
who have any number of amendments at 
the desk should be precluded, in fact, 
from presenting those amendments and 
discussing them on the floor. The ques- 
tion of violence has already been dis- 
cussed. There is no State in this Union 
that does not have laws against violence. 
There is no State in this Union that does 
not have laws that permit it to go to the 
Federal Government to ask aid in main- 
taining order. It seems to me that this is 
at least a reasonable amendment; if the 
proponents of this bill are sincere in say- 
ing that the bill is not antilabor, then 
this amendment ought to be passed, and 
it ought to be passed by the very pro- 
ponents of the bill. 

I hope, Mr. Chairman, that at least we 
will act reasonably in this matter. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BALDWIN of New York. I yield 
to the gentleman from Minnesota. 
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Mr. JUDD. Is it not a fact that even 
if this amendment is passed and this 
sentence stricken from the bill, there are 
still in the bill substantial penalties for 
unlawful use of violence? 

Mr. BALDWIN of New York. I do not 
even acknowledge that it is always un- 
lawful use of violence. 

Mr. JUDD. I mean that removal of 
injunctions does not remove the other 
measures of restraint. 

Mr. BALDWIN of New York. Oh, 
there are other methods of restraint, in 
my opinion. This is an attempt to re- 
peal the Norris-LaGuardia Act, and 
everybody knows it. 

Mr. JUDD. And by accepting that 
amendment, striking that sentence from 
the bill, we are not giving the green 
light to violence. 

Mr. EALDWIN of New York. Not at 
all. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment. We have had some pretty 
bitter words from some of those who 
speak for labor, and no complaint has 
been made by me. 

I want to know, if the authors of this 
bill want this injunction provision in, 
and if they are acting consistently—I 
do not challenge their good faith—why 
it is that the members of the committee 
did not turn over here to section 52 in 
title 29 and ask for the repeal of that 
section which provides that— 

No restraining order or injunction shall be 
granted by any court of the United States, 
or a judge or the judges thereof, in any case 
between an employer and employees, or be- 
tween employers and employees, or between 
employees, or between persons employed and 
persons seeking employment, involving, or 
growing out of, a dispute concerning terms 
or conditions of employment, unless neces- 
sary— 

And so on. If you want to legalize 
injunctions in labor disputes why were 
you not consistent, and why did you not 


include a repeal of that act? It is still 
there. 
I support the amendment. I ask that 


the House support that because it still 
leaves ‘n the law the power of the court 
to enjoin violence in labor disputes. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would 
like to make a statement before recog- 
nizing the gentleman. 

It is the purpose of the Chair as far 
as possible to recognize gentlemen who 
have amendments on the Clerk’s desk, 
rather than to recognize gentlemen to 
offer pro forma amendments, because vf 
the shortness of time. If a sufficient 
number of pro forma amendments are 
offered, it will give little or no time to 
those who have actual amendments on 
the Clerk’s desk. The Chair now recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Tennessee, and 
will recognize the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia following that, due to the fact 
that the gentleman from California has 
a substitute amendment he intends to 
offer which, in view of the motion of the 
gentleman from West Virginia to limit 
debate, he would otherwise probably 
have no opportunity to explain. Follow- 
ing that, the Chair will endeavor to give 
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priority in recognition to Members who 
have amendments at the Clerk’s desk. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania. Will 
the Chair state how many amendments 
are at the Clerk’s desk? 

The CHAIRMAN. At the present time, 
according to the record which the Chair 
has, there are 12 amendments to the 
Case bill and some additional amend- 
ments to the Adams substitute to the 
Case bill. In order to complete the pro- 
gram within the time limit set by the 
Committee of the Whole, it will be nec- 
essary to follow the procedure suggested 
by the Chair. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Maine. 

What I shall say I shall say with due 
regard and with the utmost respect for 


the gentlemen who would differ with me- 


in the discussion of this amendment. If 
I were actuated and controlled in what 
I do here by the conditions that exist in 
my district, it would be immaterial to 
me and to them whether or not this pro- 
vision, section 11, were in the bill for 
two reasons. In the first place, as a rule, 
we have no mass picketing; we have no 
violence down there. Just to give an 
illustration, thousands of employees of 
the Aluminum Co. of America are 
now on strike, but in order that that 
plant may go forward with its operations 
when the strike is over, the striking em- 
ployees who are working in the pot- 
rooms are on the job. Under the law 
of my State, an adequate injunction or 
efficient legal process that is necessary to 
stop violence in industrial disputes is 
available to the people who are inter- 
ested, both employees and employers. 
The Congress, when it passed the Norris- 
LaGuardia Act, thought it had made pro- 
vision in that act for adequate injunctive 
provision against violence in industrial 
disputes. But that provision has been 
whittled away by the Supreme Court of 
the United States in the case of United 
States against Hutcheson, where the 
Court held that even though the Norris- 
LaGuardia Act in express terms provides 
that an injunction may be had against 
fraud and violence, if a labor union in 
pursuit of a lawful objective by strike 
resorted to force and fraud, that was 
legal and could not be enjoined in view 
of the terms of the Norris-LaGuardia 
Act. Now, what have we here? That 
law was passed to meet a situation which 
existed at that time. There had been 
abuses of injunctive processes. But 
now when labor has become all-powerful 
some of the members, to the hurt of the 
others and to the hurt of the entire 
country, have taken the law into their 
own hands. Do you or do you not be- 
lieve in stopping violence in industrial 
disputes? Do you believe that anybody 
in any dispute, industrial or otherwise, 
has the right to commit violence and 
knock a man in the head to keep him 
out of his own property or knock a man 
in the head to keep him from performing 
labor by which he supports his wife and 
chilcren? If you believe in it, then vote 
for the amendment offered by the gen« 
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tleman from Maine. I know that my 
good friend, the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Horrman], one of the ablest 
lawyers in this House and one of the 
finest men in the House—I like him— 
is disturbed and angry today. I try to 
be calm and not get angry with anybody. 
I am not excited and I am not angry. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENNINGS. No, because I am 
paying you a high compliment. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The gentleman says 
that Iam mad. I am just sorry for my- 
self. 

Mr. JENNINGS. I decline to yield, Mr. 
Chairman. The gentleman. is unduly 
exercised over the literary allusion made 
here yesterday by the gentleman from 
Virginia. Brutus was a great statesman 
and a great patriot. In participating in 
the death of Caesar he thought he was 
rendering his country a service. I do 
not think he stabbec. Caesar in the back; 
I think he stabbed him in front if he 
stabbed him at all. My friends, if you 
do not just want to march up the hill 
and then down again, and if you do not 
waz; to do what the Committee on Labor 
did—bring a still-born infant here and 
try to put it under an oxygen tent of 
lip service—why, then, beat this Hale 
amendment. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENNINGS. I vield. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Is it not the sit- 
uation that section 11 is mereiy t~ repeal 
judicial legislation written by Justice 
Frankfurter and that if we pass the Hale 
amendment we will then concede to the 
sort of legislation that Frankfurter 
writes instead of that which the Congress 
writes? 

Mr. JENNINGS. That is exactly what 
we would be doing. By section 11 of the 
Case bill we effectively made plain the 
purpose of the Congress when it passed 
the Norris-LaGuardia Act. It was 


never the intention of the Congress of © 


the Unit-d States to legislate in favor of 
violence, and to make it legal. 

I propose to keep faith with my self- 
respect. If it means my political life, 
what is my political life or tenure of 
office in any office as compared with the 
life of this country of mine? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. JEN- 
nincs] has expired. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. 
parl-amentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘Tre gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Would it not be 
possible, in order to avoid endless con- 
fusion, to vote on there amendments as 
we go along, rather than try to carry 
them in our mind until the conclusion of 
the debate? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will try 
to handle that matter in as expeditious 
manner as possible. 

The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Maine (Mr, 
HAE]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. Hate) there 
were—ayes 36, noes 76. 

So the amendment was rejected, 


Mr. Chairman, a 
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Mr. VOORHIS of California. mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, I have 5 minutes in 
which to speak upon a bill of great im. 
portance. Mr. Chairman, I am going 
to offer a substitute for the Case bill, as 
soon as I am in order to do so, which wil] 
be after the substitute, offered by the 
gentleman from New Hampshire [Mr, 
Apams], has been acted upon. I had 
hoped to have an opportunity to perfect 
the Adams substitute. I shall not have 
that opportunity, but I want the House 
to know that was my attitude, rather 
than to try to get my own substitute 
necessarily as the only alternative. 

My substitute will be a bill which is 
clean cut, which I believe even in 5 min- 
utes I can explain clearly to the House, 
It is directed at one end, and one end 
only, and that is the orderly settlement 
of labor disputes without governmental 
compulsion but with maximum opportu- 
nity to avoid strikes. Here it is, as it will 
be offered, and anybody who wants to 
see it can get a copy of it right here. 

By the time the Case bill is voted on 
no one will have the slightest idea what 
it means. I doubt anyone knows now. 
I voted in favor of the Hobbs anti- 
racketeering bill, and I voted for it 
twice, because it was a single, clear prop- 
osition, and I knew what I was doing. I 
say that to the House only in order that 
I may make clear my position, that I 
am not afraid to vote for a piece of legis- 
lation where it is necessary to correct an 
abuse, but I do not believe you can do 
it in a big basket where a lot of things 
have been thrown together helter-skelter 
as is the case with the Case bill. 

My bill is a measure that can be passed 
by both the House and the Senate and 
signed by the President. It offers there- 
fore the chance that Congress can actu- 
ally do something in the present situa- 
tion, which every man in this House 
knows cannot be done if extreme legisla- 
tion is passed by the House. For such 
legislation never will become law. 

Most of my bill is adapted from the 
Railway Labor Act. The conciliation and 
mediation provisions of the bill are taken 
substantially from the McMahon bill 
which has been before the Senate Com- 
mittee for a long time and has met with 
general approval. 

Generally speaking, my bill sets up five 
constructive measures for the settlement 
of labor disputes. In the first place, it 
places upon employers and employees 4 
positive moral duty to use peaceful 
methods of settlement and to negotiate 
directly before anything else is done. 

Secondly, it sets up an effective coordi- 
nated administration of conciliation and 
mediation in the Department of Labor 
to handle by conciliation and mediation 
such cisputes as cannot be settled by 
direct negotiation. 

Thirdly, it provides for voluntary arbi- 
tration and sets up completely in the 
bill all the necessary machinery for a 
United States Board of Arbitration which 
will have sufficient dignity and perma- 
nence that there will be every reason for 
disputants voluntarily to avail them- 
selves of the services of the Board. 

In the fourth place, it rrovides that 
if voluntary arbitration is refused, if 
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mediation and conciliation: fail, that 
there shall be appointed boards to deter- 
mine the facts and report to the Ameri- 
can people what the facts are in any 
controversy. It provides that any infor- 
mation available to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics shall be available to such 
boards. It does not place any subpena 
power in the hands of this board, 
although personally I think it would be 
all right to include it; but it does not 
ave it. 

7 In the fifth place, it provides that dur- 
ing the time of peaceful settlement when 
these negotiations are taking place there 
shall be no change in the status quo, 
which means, in effect, the same as in 
the Railway Labor Act, that as to both 
employer and worker during the attempt 
to settle the dispute peacefully no change 
shall take place, which means there is 
nothing to be gained by a work stoppage 
during such a period. This is the best, 
most workable so-called “cooling off” 
provision that has ever been devised. 

Now, as to legal disputes, disputes 
arising out of grievances, applications of 
contracts, or alleged breach of contracts, 
such disputes belong in a different spe- 
cial category. They have to co with 
rights of the parties already defined in 
law or contract. There is no reason 
there cannot be settlement of such dis- 
putes by an essentially judicial process. 
That is what must be done. It is what 
my bill does. Such disputes are brought 
before adjustment panels appointed by 
the United States Board of Arbitration, 
and these adjustment panels will make a 
final determination and award which is 
enforceable in the courts of the United 
States as to all such legal disputes. 

Here is the way to get mutuality of 
responsibility for carrying out contracts, 
Mr. Chairman, there is the only way in 
which we can really arrive at that goal. 
I have a Supreme Court decision here, 
which I have not time to read, which 
proves that, contrary to a lot that has 
been said here, today labor unions can 
be sued in the courts of law. It hap- 
pens every week. The trouble has 
been to determine fairly and definitely 
whether or not a contract has in fact 
been violated by whom and under what 
provocation, if any. Under my bill, we 
would have the machinery to determine 
that fact first and thereafter there could 
follow cuurt enforcement of the findings 
of the adjustment panel. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read, as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SCRIVNER: 

On page 10 of the Case amendment, line 
12, after the word “chairman”, insert “during 
such 30-day period of jurisdiction.” 

Line 20, after the word “power”, insert a 
comma and the words “during but not be- 


— the Board’s 30-day period of jurisdic- 
tion.” 


Lines 20 and 21, strike out the words “as it 
deems just and proper.” 


_ Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Chairman, this 
ls an amendment to which all should be 
able to agree. We know too well that too 
many of the boards, bureaus, and agen- 
cies and some of the courts do not pay 
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heed to the spirit, letter, intent, and pur- 
pose of laws passed by Congress. 

This provision relates to section 8, the 
status quo section, which provides for the 
30-day cooling-off period which is anal- 
ogous to counting 10 when we are angry 
before we do or say anything. 

Subsection (b) provides this period of 
30 days. 

Subsection (c) to which this amend- 
ment is offered limits the time within 
which the district courts are empowered 
to act to that cooling-off period of 30 
days while the matter is before the board. 

There was doubt in my mind and I 
believe there is doubt in the minds of 
many of us as to the period of the court’s 
jurisdiction. Whether we are for or 
against a bill, there should be as little 
ambiguity as possible init. It is our duty 
to clarify doubtful language. This 
amendment will clearly say to the courts 
that they have the power to receive peti- 
tions, enforce these orders only dur- 
ing the 30-day period of cooling off, and 
that they shall have the power to make 
these orders only during this period and 
not beyond, and that the orders which 
they make shall grant temporary relief, 
and enforce the orders of the chair- 
man of the board. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCRIVNER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. It is my understand- 
ing that the jurisdiction properly would 
be limited to the 30-day period, and, as 
far as I can see, there is no objection to 
the definite inclusion of those words. I 
wonder what the gentleman has in mind 
by striking out the words “as it deems 
just and proper.” 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Just to be sure that 
the courts know that the jurisdiction 
which it would have would be to make 
those orders purely for the purpose of 
enforcing the orders of the chairman of 
the board so that there would be no pos- 
sibility of the court going beyond the 
concept of Congress. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman. will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCRIVNER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I may 
say I have read the amendment care- 
fully and I personally see no objection to 
it. I believe it is helpful. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. I thank the gentle- 
man. The amendment will eliminate 
any possible attempt to drag out any 
Board orders or court decrees beyond 
that 30-day period. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Kansas (Mr. Scrivner}. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Scrivner) there 
were—ayes 42, noes 28. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Horrman as an 
amendment to the Case amendment: On 
page 14, after line 8, insert a new section 12 
(a) reading as follows: 

“Src. a. That it shall be unlawful for em- 
Ployees of any person who is engaged in 
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business as a carrier of property for hire, to 
attempt, by means of a concerted refusal to 
transport the property of, or to transport 
property to, another person— 

“(1) to induce or require such other person 
to recognize, deal with, comply with the 
demands of, or employ members of, any la- 
bor organization; or 

“(2) to induce or require employees of 
such other person to become or remain mem- 
bers of any labor organization; in any case 
in which the property to be transported is 
to be transported in interstat or foreign 
commerce, or in which such concerted re- 
fusal directly affects interstate or foreign 
commerce. 

“Sec. 2. It shall be unlawful, by means of 
a strike against any person, or by means of 
a concerted refusal to work on, handle. or 
otherwise deal with articles or materials be- 
longing to any person, to induce or require, 
or to attempt to induce or require, another 
person to recognize. deal with. comply with 
the demands of, or employ members of, any 
labor organization, in any case in which 
such strike or concerted refusal directly 
affects interstate or foreign commerce. 

“Sec. 3. Ii shall be unlawful for any labor 
organization, or for any officer of any labor 
organization, to induce or require, or to 
attempt to induce or require, any of the 
members of such organization to perform 
any act which constitutes a violation of sec- 
tion 1 or 2. 

“Sec. 4. Whoever violates any of the pro- 
visions of section 1, 2, or 3— 

“(1) shall on and after such violation 
cease to have, and cease to be entitled to, the 
status of an employee for the purposes of 
sections 7, 8, and 9 of the National Labor 
Relations Act, or the status of a representa- 
tive for the purposes of such act. 

“(2) im case such violation is by a labor 
organization, such organization shal] thereof 
cease to have and cease to be entitled to a 
status of a representative or labor organiza- 
tion under the National Labor Relations Act, 
for a period of not less than 90 days, nor 
more than 6 months. 

“Src. 56. None of the provisions of this Act 
are applicable to any employee who is within 
the purview of the Railway Labor Act.” 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, that 
amendment was designed to stop the in- 
terference of the delivery of groceries by 
the teamsters union. I do not care to 
argue it. I just want a vote on it, that is 
all. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Michigan (Mr. HorrmMan]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HorrmMan: Page 
15, line 14, strike out the words “and labor 
dispute” and insert after the word “act”, on 
line 16, page 15, the following: “The term 
‘labor dispute’ as used in this act shall be 
construed to mean a dispute between an em- 
ployee and an employer when and only when 
the employee is the employee of the em- 
ployee with whom he has a dispute.” 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I will 
be very brief about this amendment, and 
I think it isa meritorious one. The pro- 
vision in the Case bill states that the term 
“labor dispute” shall be defined as the 
term “labor dispute” defined in the 
National Labor Relations Act. Under 


the National Labor Relations Act as con- 
strued by the Supreme Court of the 
United States there may be a labor dis- 
pute even though there is no relationship 
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-of employer and employee between the 
parties. 

In the case of New Negro Alliance v. 
Grocery Co. (303 U. S., 552, 564), decided 
March 28, 1938, the Supreme Court of 
the United States held that, even though 
the relationship of employer and em- 
ployee did not exist, where a group of 
Negroes insisted that certain stores, as 
new employees were taken on, employ 
Negroes instead of whites, a labor dis- 
pute within the meaning of the Norris- 
LaGuardia Act existed. 

In the same case, it was further held 
that picketing to compel the stores to 
employ Negroes could not be enjoined 
unless such picketing was shown to cre- 
ate a substantial and irreparable loss and 
that the public authorities were either 
unable or unwilling to furnish adequate 
protection. 

That is to say, if the gentleman here 
on my right is my employer and I am his 
employee, if a third man comes along 
and says to my employer “You hire Mr. 
Jones, you discharge Mr. HorrMan,” my 
employer has a labor dispute on his 
hands, mark you, with this third fellow. 
I say that the words “labor dispute” is- 
sue should be confined to a situation 
where there is an employer-and-em- 
ployee relationship between the two 
people. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. MAY. I wanted to ask the gentle- 
man two questions, and I think he would 
like to answer them. The first is, What 
effect would his amendment have on one 
of these, what we call, wildcat strikes, 
where one man, who is a member of a 
particular union, is starting a strike in 
his own union against the other union? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. It would cut out, toa 
large degree, secondary and jurisdic- 
tional strikes and boycotts. You cannot 
have a labor dispute, if this amendment 
is adopted, between individuals or groups 
unless those people stand in the relation- 
ship of employer and employee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by ihe gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. Horrman]. 

The question was taken; and the Chair 
being in doubt, the Committee divided; 
and there were—ayes 25, noes 30. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HorrmMan: 
After line 8 on page 15, insert a new section 
to be Known as section 13 (a), which reads 
as follows: 

“That when used in this section— 

“(1) The term ‘public utility’ includes only 
@ public utility which is engaged in commerce 
or whose operations are such that a slow- 
down or stoppage thereof would burden or 
obstruct commerce or the free flow of com- 
merce. 

“(2) The terms ‘employee,’ ‘representa- 
tives,’ ‘labor organization,’ and ‘commerce,’ 
shall have the meaning assigned to them in 
section 2 of the National Labor Relations Act. 

“(3) The term ‘strike’ includes any con- 
certed action which results in a slow-down 
or stoppage of work. 

“Sec. 2. After the date of the enactment 
of this act, no public utility sha!l enter into 
any contract with any labor organization 
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concerning the wages, hours, or other terms 
or condition of employment of any of the 
employees of such public utility, unless 
such contract provides that such employees 
will not engage in any strike until after the 
expiration of 60 days from the date on which 
they or their representatives give to such 
public utility written notice of their inten- 
tion to strike together with a statement of 
their reasons for such intended strike. 

“Sec. 3. If any employees of a public utility 
engage in any strike which continues for 
more than 24 hours, in violation of a pro- 
vision required by section 2 of this act to be 
included in the contract with respect to such 
employees, whether or not such provision is 
included in the contract, or in violation of a 
provision in a contract with respect to such 
employees, entered into before, on, or after 
the date of the enactment of this act, which 
prohibits a strike or requires the giving of 
notice before engaging in a strike, then, 
from the time of the beginning of such 
strike until the expiration of 12 months after 
the termination of such strike— 

“(1) the employees who engage in such 
strike shall not be entitled to any rights, 
privileges, or benefits under the National 
Labor Relations Act, with respect to their 
employment by such public utility; 

“(2) the labor organization with which 
such contract was entered into by such public 
utility shall not be recognized as a labor 
organization, or as a representative of em- 
ployees, under the National Labor Relations 
Act insofar as any matter relating to the 
employees of such public utility is concerned; 
and 

“(3) the National Labor Relations Board 
shall not require such public utility to bar- 
gain with such labor organization as the 
representative of any of the employees of 
such public utility. 

“Sec. 4. If such strike continues for more 
than 24 hours, the employees engaged in such 
strike shall cease to be considered employees 
of the public. utility.” 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
realize the futility of attempting to make 
amendments to the Case bill. Evidently 
those in authority, those in power, have 
decided that the Case bill is the begin- 
ning and the end of all legislation hav- 
ing to do with the settlement of labor 
disputes or strikes, and all amendments 
good or bad will share the same fate. 
The time for debate has been limited to 
5 o’clock tonight, after which debate will 
be shut off and a vote is expected, though 
on the Clerk’s desk are many amend- 
ments offered in good faith. Several 
substitutes are ready but the gentlemen 
in charge of this bill, the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr.-HALLeckK] and the gentle- 
man from South Dakota [Mr. Case], have 
decided they do not want to even hear 
them. 

The amendment I just offered, which 
was defeated, would have gone a long 
way, in my judgment, in aiding in the 
settlement of our labor disputes. Now 
the news comes that in New York either 
late today or tomorrow there is to be a 
universal or a géneral strike for 2 hours. 

Mr. MAY. Of what organization? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I do not know what 
organization. Two pickets were shot 
and killed today, several wounded. After 
delaying, refusing to act for 5 years, those 
proposing this legislation have been 
prodded into action—and action good or 
bad is what they intend to have, even 
though they know the Senate will act 
when, and only when, it gets good and 
ready. 
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One thing we do know—that people’ 
want an end to these wides»read strikes 
which are creating a shortage of neces. 
sities. One thing we know—many of 
the men who are out on strike want to 
go back to work , 

Another thing we all know is that the 
public interest is paramount, that it sy. 
persedes and is greater than the interest 
of either management or labor-union 
organizers or union politicians. 

We do not know whether this proposed 
legislation will aid ir preventing or in 
minimizing the number of labor disputes, 
the number of strikes or the extent of 
those strikes. 

H. R. 5262 was never submitted to a 
legislative committee. Certainly none of 
the Republican members of the House 
Labor Committee were ever consulted 
as to its terms. Apparertly the Fepub- 
lican steering committee, which pre- 
sumes to speak the policy of the Mem- 
bers in Congress, went underyround, 
drafted this bill, then set its propaganda 
machinery to work, broadcasting to the 
effect that the Case bill was pertect; that 
it must not be amended; that it was the 
only thing which would even aid in soly- 
ing labor disputes, minimizing strikes, 
The doctrine was even spread that if 
anyone opposed it. he was fighting pri- 
vate industry, his own constituents. 

In short, the proponents of this legis- 
lation for the moment assumed a char- 
acteristic New Deal attitude and damned 
all who did not swallow their patent rem- 
edy without any attempt to amend it. 

That they had moments of aberration 
is evident by even a casual reading of 
the bill. Congress has no authority to 
legislate on many of the matters set 
forth in this measure, except as the doing 
or the failing to do of the things con- 
demned or directed, obstruct or interfere 
with interstate or foreign commerce. 
Yet you can read the bill as written from 
the number to the final period and you 
will not find in it one single word upon 
which jurisdiction to pass the proposed 
legislation can be based. 

So at the outset, in spite of their evi- 
dent distaste, in order to give any vital- 
ity to the bill, they did most ungraciously 
take an amendment—when the vote 
showed they must—containing a provi- 
sion which would permit H. R. 5262 to 
be born. 

No one doubts fo: a moment but that 
public resentment finally goaded them 
into action. No one questions their sin- 
cerity, but their inconsistency is appar- 
ent.when you read section 11. 

They profess most earnestly that the 
bill, in order to be of real value, must 
contain this language: 

The district courts of the United States 
shall have jurisdiction, notwithstanding the 
act of March 23, 1982 * * * (the Nor- 
ris-LaGuardia Act), to enjoin violations and 
threatened violations of any of the pro- 
visions of this section, and by appropriate 
order or decree to compel compliance with 
such provisions. 


By that language, they would confer 
jurisdiction upon the courts to issue in- 
junctions, notwithstanding the provi- 
sions of the Norris-LaGuardia Act. But 
they overlooked or deliberately ignored 
the fact that, after giving the district 
courts jurisdiction to issue injunctions, 
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to enjoin violations and threatened vio- 
jations of the act, they made no provi- 
sions whatever as to the conditions, 
facts, or circumstances which must be 
shown before an injunction might be 
issued. 

They overlooked the fact that, while, 
by the language quoted, they gave the 
courts jurisdiction and so in effect re- 
pealed the first sentence of section 107 of 
title 29, U. S. C., which stated that, “No 
court of the United States shall have 
jurisdiction to issue a temporary or per- 
manent injunction in any case involving 
or growing ou’ of a labor dispute,” that 
language did not in any way affect sub- 
sections (a), (b), (c), (d), and (e) of 
the Norris-LaGuardia Act. 

As good a lawyer and judge as the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee, Judge JEn- 
nincs, just simply forgot that, after a 
Federal court, taking jurisdiction under 
the language of Section 11, approached 
the question of whether an injunction 
should or should not be issued, that court 
would be bound by those five subsections. 

It is section (e) of the Norris-La- 
Guardia Act that renders it almost im- 
possible, from a practical standpoint, to 
obtain an injunction where there is vio- 
lence on the picket line. ° 

All too often, the picket line is com- 
posed of members of the picketers’ 
union—a union furnishing pickets for 
hire; a union which has no interest in 
the labor dispute or the strike, except as 
its members are paid for picketing. 

If the authors of this bill or its pro- 
ponents really intended by this language 
to give the district courts of the United 
States jurisdiction to issue injunctions 
where there was violence or force, or 
threat of the same, why did they over- 
look section 52 of title 29, which will be 
found just one page in front of the Nor- 
ris-LaGuardia Act, as printed in the 
United States Code? 

What sense is there in asking for the 
repeal of that section of the Norris-La- 
Guardia Act just referred to, but mak- 
ing no effort to repeal section 52 of title 
29? That section reads as follows: 

Sec. 52. Statutory restriction of injunctive 
relief ' 

No restraining order or injunction shall 
be granted by any court of the United States, 
or a judge or the judges thereof, in any 
case between an employer and employees, 
or between employers and employees, or be- 
tween employees, or between persons em- 
ployed and persons seeking employment, in- 
volving, or growing out of a dispute concern- 
ing terms or conditions of employment, un- 
less necessary to prevent irreparable injury 
to property, or to a property right, of the 
party making the application, for which in- 
jury there is no adequate remedy at law, 
and such property or property right must 
be described with particularly in the appli- 
catiLn which must be in writing and sworn 
to by the applicant or by his agent or 
attorney, 

And no such restraining order or injunc- 
tion shall prohibit any person or persons, 
whether singly or in concert, from terminat- 
‘ng any relation of employment, or from 
ceasing to perform any work or labor, or from 
recommending, advising, or persuading others 
by peaceful means so to do; or from attend- 
ing at any place where any such person 
or persons may lawfully be, for the purpose 
of peacefully obtaining or communicating 
information, or from peacefully persuading 
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any person to work or to abstain from work- 
ing; or from ceasing to patronize or to em- 
ploy any party to such dispute, or from 
reco , advising, or persuading others 
by peaceful and lawful means so to do; or 
from paying or giving to, or withholding 
from, any person engaged in such dispute, 
any strike benefits or other moneys or things 
of value: or from peaceably assembling in a 
lawful manner, and for lawful purposes; or 
from doing any act or thing which might 
lawfully be done in the absence of such 
dispute by any party thereto; nor shall any 
of the acts specified in this paragraph be con- 
sidered or held to be violations of any law 
of the United States. (Oct. 15, 1914, ch. 323, 
20, 38 Stat. 738.) 


For myself, I can see little—in fact, 
no—sense in slapping in the face my 
colleagues who want to go along with 
this legislation but who honestly believe 
that all of the ills sought to be cured by 
it can be better reached by amendments 
to the national labor relations law; by 
penalties which deprive those violating 
this bill of all of their rights under the 
National Labor Relations Act. 

I can think of no more effective pen- 
alty. If there is anything dear to the 
heart of the labor organizer or official 
who wants to engineer a strike, keep his 
union strong, it is the special privileges 
and benefits given to labor organizations 
by the National Labor Relations Act. 

They fear a deprivation of their privi- 
leges under that act far more than any 
injunction or any penalty by way of fine 
or imprisonment. 

The vigor and the persistence with 
which the proponents of this legislation 
object to the striking out in section 11 
of the provision giving the Federal courts 
jurisdiction to issue injunctions and 
their failure to even refer to section 52 
of title 29, United States Code, makes 
me wonder whether they were asleep or 
just fooling. 

This amendment now offered has just 
one purpose, to minimize the effect of 
labor disputes which affect the public 
interest when a strike is called. Briefly, 
the amendment would require a corpora- 
tion furnishing to the public necessities 
such as light, heat, water, transportation, 
and communications, to enter into a col- 
lective-bargaining contract with the em- 
ployees’ union or with its employees who 
make possible continued service, which 
would contain a provision that if the em- 
ployees want to strike they must give 
60 days’ notice of their intention. Is 
there anything wrong about requiring 
those who are working for the light com- 
pany or the water company or the power 
company or the communications or 
transportation company which furnishes 
you with power, with light, with water, 
with phone service, with transportation, 
to give 60 days’ notice if they intend to 
quit? 

Is there anything unreasonable about 
insisting that when they make a col- 
lective-bargaining contract, there be in- 
cluded a clause protecting the public 
against an arbitrary shutting off of a 
necessity upon the continuation of which 
the public health depends? Is it un- 
reasonable to ask the employees to 
say “We are giving you 60 days’ notice 
that we are going to quit and shut 
off your lights and power and water.” 
Is there anything wrong about that? 
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Then, the other provision is not a pro- 
hibition against strikes—no—if the em- 
ployees want to strike, if they get mad, 
if they say, “I am not going to work for 
that dirty, greedy, grasping corporation 
another minute,” I say, “All right, go 
ahead, strike and go home.” But, you 
get all night to think it over, and if at 
the end of 24 hours yorr wife ‘has not 
convinced you that you ought to have a 
Pay check and that you ought to go down 
to that plant and start those motors go- 
ing so that you can turn on the switch 
and get some light or turn on the faucet 
and get some water to wash the baby or 
get a drink or do a little cooking, if she 
has not convinced you about that, and 
if you have not been satisfied, and have 
not reached the conclusion that your 
employer was not as bad as you thought 
he was, then you are out of a job. But 
if you have, then you can go back to work 
if you want to. But if you do not. then 
the public service corporation which 
wants to give the people these services 
can hire somebody else who does want to 
work. Is there anything wrong about 
that? If you want legislation to end 
strikes which injure the public health 
and welfare, let us legislate to that end, 
not in favor of the employer, of industry, 
of management—not in favor of the em- 
ployees and of union men and of 
unions—let us once, let us once, please, 
legislate in favor of the general public. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the adoption of 
my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

I have read this amendment carefully. 
I am in sympathy with protecting the 
public. That is what the bill seeks to 
do, but in defining transportation as a 
public utility th. pending amendment 
would supersede and override the Na- 
tional Railway Labor Act in many re- 
spects. The House does not want to do 
that and should reject the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Michigan (Mr. Horrman]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment, which is at the 
Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. RIcHArpDs: 
Page 12, line 21, strike out the word “not- 
withstanding” and insert the words “in ac- 
cordance with.” 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I make a point of order against the 
amendment, but will reserve the point of 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Virginia |Mr. SmiTH] reserves a 
point of order against the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from South 
Carolina (Mr. Ricuarps]. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Chairman, this 
is a very simple amendment. It can be 
understood in a half minute, if you will 
refer to page 12 of the Case bill, on line 
21. The amendment proposes to strike 
out one word “notwithstanding” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof three words “in ac- 
cordance with,” which means in simple 
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’ words that it is understood that the pro- 
visions of this bill do not supersede any 
part of the LaGuardia Act. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Marcantonio] who is an 
extremist on one side of this question, 
should certainly vote for this amend- 
ment, as it makes certain in plain lan- 
guage that the Norris-LaGuardia Act is 
not being tampered with. That is, un- 
less, as some say, he does not want the 
bill improved in any respect in order to 
better justify his final vote against it. 

I believe, on the other hand, the 
gentleman from Virginia, Judge SMITH, 
who is rather extreme on the other side, 
should be for this amendment. During 
the entire course of this debate I do not 
know of any Member who has said here 
that he wants to repeal any provision of 
the Norris-LaGuardia Act. If that is the 
understanding,- why not accept my 
amendment which will make the avowed 
position of the House plain as day. If 
any Member of the House wants to nulli- 
fy that act, to emasculate that act, 
sometime during this debate he should 
have gotten up here and said so. So far 
as I am concerned, I hesitate to believe 
it is intended by this bill to modify the 
Act of 1932 but I must take cognizance of 
the fact that the argument has been 
made on this floor that, under its terms, 
somewhere in the United States, some- 
where, in California or New York, some- 
one with a sinister purpose can go to a 
judge prejudiced against labor and ask 
and obtain an injunction on trivial 
grounds not allowed under the terms of 
the Norris-LaGuardia Act. 

It is agreed by all that injunctions may 
be obtained under the Norris-LaGuardia 
Act in cases of fraud, violence, or force. 
There is no question about that. If you 
will accept my amendment, you can still 
get those injunctions, but you make it 
plain that you can get them on no other 
grounds than those stated in the Norris- 
LaGuardia Act, that is on grounds of 
fraud and violence. 

As far as I am concerned, I do not 
want to emasculate the Norris-LaGuar- 
dia Act in any way. Certainly Republi- 
cans here should not want to tamper 
with the 1932 act because they were in 
power then. Democrats here should also 
remember that the bill received an over- 
whelming vote on the Democratic side of 
this House in 1932. 

There is no doubt in my mind that 
we need additional legislation to help 
settle labor-management differences in 
this country, to expedite postwar recon- 
version and to help our people obtain 
from industry the necessaries of life 
which they have been denied during the 
war years and now so sorely need. A 
war-weary America cries for peace and 
understanding on the labor-industry 
front. 

No doubt there are some labor leaders 
in this country who thrive on industrial 
strife and who want to see no fair prog- 
ress made through collective bargaining 
or otherwise. There are some people in 
this country, and possibly on the floor of 
this House, who want to see our demo- 
cratic processes for collective bargain- 
ing and the settlement of labor disputes 
break down in order that a socialistic 
state may take over here. There are re- 
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actionaries, no doubt, who want noth- 
ing done in the hope that the people gen- 
erally will become so disgusted that they 
will be willing to go back to the horse 
and buggy days of labor-management 
relations, God forbid that that day may 
ever come. I believe that 99 percent of 
the laboring people in this country and 
the great majority of the unions join 
with me in the prayer that the rights of 
both private industry and labor be pre- 
served under our free enterprise system. 
We should not forget for one minute that 
the masses of American laboring people, 
union and nonunion, want to do the fair 
thing and are willing to do the fair thing 
to those on the other side of the fence 
in this lebor-management problem. Do 
not forget that a vast majority of those 
who toil with their hands believe in this 
country and its institutions just as we do. 

As to management in this country, the 
vast majority wants to be fair to labor 
and its legitimate aspirations. I believe 
there is no more than 5 percent of our 
industrialists who seek opportunity out 
of this national unrest of dissatisfaction 
to put labor in its so-called place, the 
place that it occupied 50 years ago, when 
it had practically no recognized rights 
and when its voice could not be heard 
above a whisper in the public debates of 
this forum or across the desk of industrial 
management. Those who take that posi- 
tion will only reap the whirlwind. 

We should keep our feet on the ground 
today, as we never kept them there be- 
fore. We are met here in an attempt to 
pass legislation which will help to settle 
strikes now in existence and to bring to 
an end the necessity for strikes in the 
future. If we are going to approach this 
problem sensibly, we are going to admit 
to start with that there is no law under 
our Constitution that this assembly can 
pass which can legally prohibit the right 
to strike. I do not believe any sane 
Member here will dispute this assertion. 

We should not approach this problem 
in a spirit of hysteria, now so prevalent 
throughout the Nation. Our objective 
here should be to approach the question 
in a cool, collected, fair attitude and to 
attempt to evolve from the various bills 
before us legislation and machinery bol- 
stering the principle of collective bar- 
gaining between management and labor 
and seeking to enforce, equally against 
both parties thereto, valid contracts en- 
tered into by and between management 
and labor. through the decis’on of an im- 
partial board )acked up by the courts of 
the land, iust as the performance of con- 
tracts is now enforced between business 
enterprises in this country and between 
individuals throughout the land. When 
the day ever comes when contracts be- 
tween nations, businesses, organized seg- 
ments of our people, or individuals come 
to an end, along with it will end organ- 
ized government, as we know it. No 
labor union in the land, nor any business 
in the land, should be for 1 minute al- 
lowed to repudiate and break a contract 
entered into in good faith. 

Under the parliamentary situation 
confronting us, we have up for considera- 
tion the Case bill, the committee bill, 
President Truman’s bill, the Adams pro- 
posal, the Voorhis proposal, the Brooks 
proposal, and will have up various and 
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sundry amendments, some of them jp 
effect separate bills themselves. Out. of 
it all we should be able to evolve in 4 
week’s debate legislation both desirabj, 
and helpful. 

It will serve no useful nor patriotic 
purpose to salve our consciences here 
today by passing just another bil) anq 
then announcing to the American public 
that we have done our part, washing our 
hands of the whole affair and send to 
the other body legislation which we know 
beforehand will have no chance of pas. 
sage there. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from South Carolina has ex. 
pired. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair. 
man, I desire to make a point of order 
against the amendment, on the ground 
that this subject was debated yesterday 
and voted down. We debated it again 
within the last half hour and voted it 
down. It is in different words, but ex. 
actly the same thing that has been voted 
down twice, that is, the question of 
whether you want to have violence or not, 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman 
from Virginia state what the words were? 
If they are similar words they are not 
subject to a point of order. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. They are not 
the same words. but it was substantially 
the same idea. 

The CHAIRMAN. Due to the fact that 
the words are not the same words, the 
Chair overrules the point of order. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from South 
Carolina (Mr. RiIcHarDs]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment which is at the desk. 

The Clerk read, as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Exttotr: On 
page 15, line 16, after the words “National 
Labor Relations Act”, insert: 

“The term ‘agricultural laborer’ as used 
in section 2 (3) of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act means any person employed in 
performing agricultural labor as that term is 
defined in section 1426 (h) of the Internal 
Revenue Code, as amended.” 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Chairman, all this 
amendment does is to define the term 
“agricultural labor” as set forth in sec- 
tion 1426 (h): 


Sec. 1426 (h). Agricultural labor: The term 
“agricultural labor” includes all services 
performed— 

‘(1) On a farm, in the employ of any per- 
son, in connection with cultivating the soil, 
or in connection with raising or harvesting 
any agricultural or horticultural commodity, 
including the raising, shearing, ‘feeding, car- 
ing for, training, and management of live- 
stock, bees, poultry, and fur-bearing animals 
and wildlife. 

(2) In the employ of the owner or tenant 
or other operator of a farm, in connection 
with the operation, management, conserva- 
tion, improvement, or maintenance of such 
farm and its tools and equipment, or in 
salvaging timber or clearing land of brush 
and other debris left by a hurricane, if the 
major part of such service is performed on 4 
farm. 

(3) In connection with the production or 
harvesting of maple sirup or maple sugar or 
any commodity defined as an agricultural 
commodity in section 15 (g) of the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Act, as amended, or 0 
connection with the raising or harvesting of 
mushrooms, or in connection with the hatch- 
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ing of poultry, or in connection with the 
ginning of cotton, or in comnection with the 
operation or maintenance of ditches, canals, 
reservoirs, or waterways used exclusively for 


supplying and storing water for farming pur- 


Ss. 
ane In handting, planting, drying, packing, 
essing, freezing, grading, stor- 


to . carrier for transportation to market, any 
agricultural or horticultural commodity; but 
only if such service is performed as an in- 
cident to ordinary farming operations or, in 
the case of fruits and vegetables, as an in- 
cident to the preparation of such fruits or 
vegetables for market. The provisions of 
this paragraph shall not be deemed to be 
applicable with respect to service performed 
in co nection with commercial canning or 
commercial freezing or in connection with 
any agricultural or horticultural commodity 
after its delivery to a terminal market for 
distribution for consumption. 

As used in this subsection, the term “farm” 
includes stock, dairy, poultry, fruit, fur- 
bearing animal, and truck farms, planta- 
tions, ranehes, nurseries, ranges, green- 
houses or other similar structures used pri- 
marily for the raising of agricultural or hor- 
ticultural commodities and orchards. 


This is not a new proposition to the 
House for in one of the 1945 appropria- 
tion bills we included this definition. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLIOTT, I yield. 

Mr. MAY. Does this bring agricultural 
workers or fruit growers engaged as was 
discussed here yesterday on the floor 
within the purview of the act? 

Mr, ELLIOTT. That is right. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from California. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FOLGER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Fotcrr to the 
Case amendment: 

On page 12, line 16, strike out the word 
“threats” and insert the words “or attempted 
use thereof ” 

Line 24, page 12, strike out the word 
“threatened” and insert the word “at- 
tempted.’ 

On page 13, after the word “provisions” in 
line 2, strike out the remainder of section 
11 (a) and strike out subsection (b) on 
page 13. 


Mr. FOLGER. Mr. Chairman, this is 
a part of section 11, and this amend- 
ment relates to largely and substantially 
the same conception. I do not know 
what you would do about the word 
“threats.” Ido not think you could leg- 
islate as harshly as is done in this bill 
against a simple threat that might be 
made but not followed up by an attempt 
to do some act of violence or employ 
force. It rather smacks of a disposition 
to harshness when it is comnected with 
the penalties that are applied under the 
Same section of the bill. 

An effort was made to limit injunction 
to that injunction that may be deemed 
to be allowed under the Norris-La- 
Guardia Act, but that was voted down 
by the committee. So the bill remains 
that if any employee or former employee 
shall undertake by force or violence or 
attempt—or if you leave the language 
of this section as it now reads—even 
threaten without following it up by any 
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attempt at violence, then he shall suffer 
the penalties or he shall be subject to 
be enjoined or restrained by the United 
States district court. 

Mr CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOLGER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I am 
afraid the gentleman goes even beyond 
the phraseology of the Norris-LaGuardia 
Act. The Norris-LaGuardia Act uses the 
word “threatened” in section 7. 

Mr. FOLGER. That is largely a legal 
conception. I cannot yield further be- 
cause I have not the time. 

On page 13 is to be found the penalty: 

Any individual who violates any of the 
provisions of this section shall on and after 
such violation cease to have, and cease to 
be entitled to, the status of an employee 
for the purposes of sections 7, 8, and 9 of 
the Na*‘ional Labor Relations Act, or the 


status of a representative for the purposes 
of such act. 


Mr. Chairman, that is a lifetime 
sentence that continues on after the 
time any person shall have been found 
to have been guilty of a threat or an 
attempt at force or violence in connec- 
tion with that condemned by this bill; 
from that time forward he can never 
have the benefit of any of these sections. 
I have been wondecing if we understand 
what these sections mean and what they 
have reference to. Section 7 is a pro- 
vision that employees shall have the 
right of self-organization. After that, 
at no time, can that man ever again 
take any part in self-organization or 
become a member of ahy union in the 
country. It is not confined to that em- 


' ployer but ever after that time that privi- 


lege is denied him. 

Then we go to section 8 which is rather 
long, but a part of that is to discharge 
or otherwise discriminate against an em- 
ployee. The man who has been found 
guilty, and an injunction found justified 
against his conduct for threat, or in- 
timidation or violence or attempted 
violence, can be discriminated against all 
anybody pleases the balance of his life 
under the provisions of this part of sec- 
tion 11 of the bill. 

Of course, when I come to consider 
the matter, I remember the very sensible 
observation made by the gentleman from 
Llinois who pleaded with the House to 
undertake to adopt a bill in this House 
that would have the possibility of ap- 
proval by the Fresident and by the Sen- 
ate, and that this might be taken care 
of there; but we are legislating here. 

Section 15: Employees shall have the 
right of self-organization to form a 
union, and so forth: 

158. Unfair labor practices by employer 
defined. 

It shall be an unfair labor practice for 
an employer— 

(1) To interfere with, restrain, or coerce 
employees in the exercise of the rights 
guaranteed in section 157 of this title. 

(2) To dominate or interfere with the for- 
mation or administration of any labor or- 
ganization or contribute financial or other 
support to it: Provided, That subject to 
rules and regulations made and published 
by the Board pursuant to section 156 of this 
title, an employer shall not be prohibited 
from permitting employees to confer with 
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him during working hours without loss of 
time or pay. 

(3) By discrimination in regard to hire 
or tenure of employment or any term or con- 
dition of employment to encourage or dis- 
courage membership in any labor organiza- 
tion: Provided, That nothing in sections 151- 
166 of this title, or in any other statute of 
the Unitec States, shall preclude an em- 
ployer from making am agriement with a 
labor organization (not established, main- 
tained, or assisted by any action defined in 
sections 151-166 of this ‘itle as an unfair 
labor practice) to require as a condition of 
employment membership therein, if such 
labor organization is the representative of 
the employees as provided in section 159 (a) 
of this title, in the appropriate collective- 
bargaining unit covered by such agreement 
when made 

(4) To discharge or otherwise discriminate 
against an employee because he has filed 
charges or given testimony under sections 
151-166 of this title. 

(5) To refuse to bargain collectively with 
the representatives of his employees, sub- 
ject to the provisions of section 159 (a) of 
this title. (July 5, 1935, ch. 372, sec. 8, 49 
Stat. 452.) 

158a. Providing facilities for operations of 
Federal credit unions: 

Provision by an employer of facilities for 
the operations of a Federal credit union on 
the premises of such employe: shall not be 
deemed to be intimidation coercion, inter- 
ference, restraint, or discrimination within 
the provisions of sections 157 and 158 of this 
title, or acts amendatory thereof. 


By the individuas who may Lave been 
found to have done or to have threatened 
to do any of the things condemnea in 
section 11 of the bill, none ci the rights 
or protections in sections 7, 8, and 9 of 
the national labor relations law can be 
claimed. Never, so long as he lives. 
That seems to me harsh and unreason- 
able. The House on yesterday, in 
amending section 13 of the bill, limited 
the punishment for boycotts and juris- 
dictional strikes and other acts tre loss of 
rights under sections 7, 8, and 9 to a 
period of not less than 90 days nor more 
than 6 months. 

Mr. Chairman, I just think the pen- 
alty imposed is too severe, and I hope 
this amendment may be agreed to. 

The CPAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from North Carolina (Mr. Forcrr]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Horrman: 
Amend section 11, by inserting after line 17, 
on page 13, the following: 

“(c) In addition to any other penalty im- 
posed by this section, every persor or or- 
ganization violating the terms hereof shall 
be liable to every employee or person de- 
prived of employment by violation of section 
1 for double the amount of damage suffered 
by such employee or other person, which said 
damages shall be not less than the sum of 
$50, together with the custs of such suit, in- 
cluding an attorney fee of $25, which said 
damages shall be recoverable in any Federal 
court sitting in the State where such viola- 
tion may occur, and turisdiction of such ac- 
tions and of the persons and organizations 
involved therein is hereby conferred upon 
euch courts.” 


Mr. WOLVERTON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 
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; Mr. WOLVERTON of New Jersey. Mr. 

Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks at this point in the 
REcorp in opposition to the Case bill and 
in support of the so-called Voorhis bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOLVERTON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, the strike situation that ex- 
ists today constitutes the most serious 
handicap that confronts the Nation in 
its effort toward postwar reconversion. 
Its proper solution requires deliberation 
of the highest order that this Congress 
is capable of giving. Hasty and ill-con- 
sidered legislation will do more harm 
than good. Failure to recognize funda- 
mental rights will promote rather than 
settle strife. There must be a willing- 
ness to seek the underlying causes of 
the existing unrest before attempting 
to apply a remedy. Without this knowl- 
edge the proposed cure, no matter how 
good intentioned, can easily prove a fail- 
ure, or, even worse, create a condition 
far more unsatisfactory than that which 
now exists. 

The solution of the problem is far 
more difficult than some who demand 
immediate legislation seem to realize. 
Nothing can more surely evidence the 
difficulty of finding an adequate solution 
than the failure of the labor-manage- 
ment conference recently held in Wash- 
ington to make any new recommenda- 
tions. 

The labor-management conference 
called by the President consisted of the 
best minds the President could find to 
represent business, labor, and the pub- 
lic. They conferred for several weeks. 
A good spir‘t prevailed. A genuine and 
sincere effort was made to find basic 
principles upon which all could agree. 
The final result was an acceptance of 
the principle of collective bargaining. 
Thus the conference ended with no def- 
inite proposal other than a recognition 
of a principle that was already in com- 
mon use. 

In view of this it is plain that if some 
new remedy is to be found it can only 
come from careful and deliberate study 
and consideration. That kind of study 
and consideration has not been given to 
the legislation brought before the House 
by the action of the Rules Committee. 
The so-called Case bill had not even been 
printed at the time it was offered to the 
Rules Committee as a substitute for the 
President’s fact-finding bill then before 
the committee. There were only a few 
typewritten copies of it in existence. The 
membership of the House did not even 
know that such a bill was in existence or 
was under consideration by the Rules 
Committee. It had not been introduced, 
printed, or referred to the proper legisla- 
tive committee. Consequently, there had 
never been any hearings upon the bill. 
The right of interested pazties to appear 
before the proper committee of the House 
and testify, in accordance with time- 
honored practice, either for or against 
the bill or any of its provisions had been 
denied. Never before to my knowledge 
has such improper procedure been prac- 
ticed in the House of Representatives. 
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No matter what the viewpoint of ‘any 
individual may be, with respect to the 
necessity or advisability of having ad- 
ditional legislation in the present emer- 
gency, there is no justification for deny- 
ing the right of interested parties to 
appear before the proper legislative 
committee of the House and express 
opinions either for or against proposed 
legislation. 

Whatever the duty of Congress may be 
in dealing with the present situation, it 
cannot and should not substitute hasty 
action for careful consideration. It is 
claimed that the Wssner Act has failed 
to diminish the cause of labor disputes 
to the extent expected or desired. That 
is true, yet, Congress is not justified be- 
cause of that, nor do thuughtful citizens 
expect it, to pass ill considered and hasty 
legislation. Weeks, yes, months, of time 
have been permitted to slip by without 
any serious consideration being given by 
the Congress to find a sound remedy that 
would protect the legitimate rights of 
both labor and management, and the 
public, against abuses of power by either, 
and that would establish conditions un- 
der which collective bargaining could 
work effectively without bringing wide- 
spread distress. 

Conceding that there may be merit in 
some of the proposals contained in the 
Case bill, yet, there are definitely others 
that are unfair and dangerous to the 
rights of those who work for a living. 
Provisions that would destroy funda- 
mental rights of labor. For instance, the 
repeal of the Norris-LaGuardia Anti- 
injunction Act that was adopted many 
years ago to protect labor from certain 
types of unwarranted and unjust in- 
juncticn imposed by some courts, and, 
that had worked great injustice upon 
workers. This act had the approval of 
President Hoover. His signature made it 
law. It has worked satisfactorily dur- 
ing the many years that have intervened. 
There has been nothing shown to exist 
that demands the repeal or modifica- 
tion of that time-honored and well-con- 
sidered piece of legislation. 

In drawing legislation affecting the 
right of labor to strike it must constant- 
ly be kept in mind that no one in the 
United States of America can be com- 
pelled to work under conditions or for 
veges that are not to his or her satisfac- 
tion. Under our Constitution ‘t is the in- 
alienable right of any individual to re- 
fuse to work. Every individual has the 
fundamental right to withhold his or her 
labor. That right is guaranteed to every 
citizen no matter how humble. It can- 
not be taken away as long as the Consti- 
tution remains the law of the land. That 
right is one of the distinguishing fea- 
tures of our democratic system of gov- 
ernment. If it did not exist, then we 
would have a condition of involuntary 
servitude. We must preserve this great 
principle of democracy under al] condi- 
tions. 

The sole objective that should guide 
our consideration of legislation to remedy 
the present situation should be to find 
ways and means that would remove the 
causes that produce friction between em- 
ployee and employer, and that would en- 
courage a more orderly and sane ap- 
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proach to the settlement of differences 
The Case bill goes far beyond this. I am 
convinced that many of its provisions 
would create more friction and produce 
more heat than now exists, and, w 
increase the difficulty of settling labor 
disputes by mediation or Conciliation 
methods. Even the 30-day period it pro- 
vides for would not be sufficient to coo} 
off the heat some of the other provisions 
of the bill would generate. 

This House would make a great mis. 
take in my opinion to adopt e bill with 
provisions that have not even been given 
the test of open hearings, nor, as to 
which has been provided any oppor- 
tunity for interested parties, either man- 
agement or labor, to express their opin. 
ions upon, nor, for the public to become 
acquainted with and form its own judg- 
ment. This is no time to throttle care- 
ful and serious consideration. The 
condition that confronts us today re- 
quires that we move toward its solution 
with the greatest of care. To do other- 
wise will bring upon the country the 
same unsatisfactory condition that has 
followed the enactment of the Smith. 
Connally Act. 

The Smith-Connally Act was passed 
at a time when there was a demand for 
antistrike legislation. That legislation 
was introduced and considered without 
proper preliminary study and consider- 
ation. It was prepared in haste and 
pushed through the Congress as a cure- 
all. What has been the result? There 
have been far more strikes than before 
its enactment. It has proved to be a 
totally ineffectual piece of legislation. 
I voted against its enactment for reasons 
that were similar to those I am now 
presenting. I predicted its failure. I 
could foresee the results that would fol- 
low. However, the desire to pass legis- 
lation was so intense that discretion was 
thrown to the winds. The Smith-Con- 
nally Act has proven so unsatisfactory 
that, today, the very sersons who advo- 
cated with strong language its enactment 
are now asking for its repeal. 

I bring to your attention the disastrous 
results that have followed the enactment 
of the Smith-Connally Act’ in order that 
I may the more forcibly emphasize the 
point I have made. namely, that no leg- 
islation of the importance of that now 
before this House should be acted upon 
until it has had the careful study and 
consideration of a committee of this 
House and with full and complete hear- 
ings held therecn. 

I am strongly of the opinion that this 
House would act more wisely, and, with 
better future results, if, instead of adopt- 
ing a bill that provides some new and 
untried proposal, such as the Case bill, 
it would adopt a bill of the character, 
and, drawn in accordance with the poli- 
cies and principles laid down in the Rail- 
way Labor Act. This act has been in 
existence for upwards of 20 years. [It 
has given highly satisfactory service 
through al] the year: that have iuter- 
vened since its enactment by providing 
a sensible, fair, and reasonable approach 
to the settlement of labor disputes be- 
tween railroad workers and manage- 
ment. The railroads co:stitute our 
greatest industry. If the Railway Labor 
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Act has been so effective in preventing 
disastrous stoppage’. of work on the rail- 
roads, does it not seem reasonable that 
we should now recognize that fact and 
take advantage of the experience gained 
by the administration 0. irs provisions, 
and, adopt a bill that would extend its 
provisions, and, the policies upon which 
it is based, to the larger field of industry? 
I appeal to the House tc give serious con- 
sideration .o this simple but yet effective 
means of dealing with the problem that 
now confronts the Nation. 

Mr. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Dakota. 

Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Chairman, I can- 
not support this bill. But I shall vote 
for the Sherman-Adams substitute. I 
shall help to improve the bill. I know 
we have strikes and more strikes. But 
no one has yet told us just what was the 
cause of these strikes. In a general way 
we know that they are the headaches, 
the result, of World War II. Unless we 
are careful there will be more headaches. 
They will be the Churchill-De Gaulle 
kind of headaches. 

Some of these strikes are undoubtedly 
promoted by Communists. Their pur- 
pose is to create confusion—to destroy 
our form of government. .Others are 
justifiable. They are a revolt against 
conditions that do not permit an Ameri- 
can standard of living—conditions that 
breed communism. During the war 
wages were frozen to the Little Steel 
Formula. But the cost of living and 
rentals were not frozen. 

No apologies to the OPA. The OPA 
bungled and interfered with production 
and then raised the ceiling. It bungled 
the lumber situation until production fell 
from 36,000,000,000 feet a year to less 
than 26,000,000,000 feet. It bungled the 
rentals until a furnished home that used 
to be $80 a month is now $150 and up. 
It bungled the sugar situation so that 
you cannot get it. 

The average industrial worker receives 
less than $200 a month. If he has a 
family, he will have to pay at least from 
$80 to $100 a month for a half-way de- 
cent furnished home to live in, another 
$50 for heat, light, water, and gas in the 
winter months. This ieaves $50 with 
which to clothe and feed himself and 
family. 

These strikes are unfortunate. They 
come at a time when there is an accumu- 
lated shortage of everything—a short- 
age produced by 4 years of war, a short- 
age increased by exporting farm imple- 
ments, wearing apparel, and other 
things that we ourselves need. These 
shortages are not solely caused by 
strikes, but are largely the result of war— 
the result of Uncle Sam playing Santa 
Claus to other nations at the expense of 
his own people. 

I cannot help but feel that both the 
donkey and the elephant are sadly out 
of joint. The donkey finds a sore spot 
on the body politic, and puts a piece of 
sticking plaster over it. Then the rash 
breaks out all over the body, and along 
comes the elephant and tries to put a 
blanket over the whole body. But un- 
derneath the blanket the rash con- 
tinues. It is about time that we wake 
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up and realize that we cannot improve 
either industry or labor by blindly pass- 
ing an emotional law. 

We always enslave ourselves by en- 
slaving others first. In moments of emo- 
tion we want to enslave everybody who 
does not agree with us, but in the end 
we will find we have put the yoke upon 
ourselves. We talk of violence. If there 
is any violence, and I know there has 
been some, it is the responsibility of the 
States and the municipalities to stop it. 
There is no authority under any Federal 
law, or any State law that prevents a 
State from maintaining order and peace. 
It is not a question of passing more laws, 
but a question of enforcing those we have. 

We talk about a 30-day cooling-off 
period for labor. Yet in a moment of 
emotion and excitement, we are about 
to pass a bill that will have far-reaching 
consequences—consequences whether for 
better or for worse, no one knows. 
Would not it be wise if this House took a 
30-day cooling-off period? A 30-day 
cooling-off period from emotion and false 


‘propaganda—propaganda that would 
have us go back to the Dark Ages in labor ° 


legislation. I am sure the Senate will 
take such a cooling-off period. Why not 
we? : 

Do not worry; we will pass an anti- 
strike law, just as we passed the Smith- 
Connally Act. It will be just as inef- 
fective. Congress cannot pass a law to 
make a person work if he does not wish 
to—especially not if he has a grievance. 
Such an attempt is contrary to our ex- 
perience, and contrary to human nature. 
It never can be enforced except by a 
dictator and then only with gun and club. 

Henry Ford 2d, on January 9 in De- 
troit, discussing strikes before the So- 
ciety of Automotive Engineers, said: 

As we look at these problems in human re- 
lations we feel that the solution must be 
found through a closer understanding be- 
tween management and labor. If we cannot 
succeed by cooperation, it doesn’t seem likely 
that we can succeed by an exercise of force. 

We cannot, for example, expect legislation 
to solve our problems. Laws which seek to 
force large groups of Americans to do what 
they believe is unfair and against their best 
interests are not likely to succeed. In fact, 
such legislation can lead to exaggeration of 
the very problem it is designed to solve. And 
when freemen give up the task of trying to 
ge* along with each other, and pass the buck 
to government, they surrender a substantial 
measure of their freedom. 


Surely industry does not wish any more 
regimentation—any more bureaucracy 
directing its course. They have had 
enough of the OPA and other Federal 
agencies. Just as sure as we regiment 
labor industry will be regimented. You 
cannot promote individual enterprise— 
individual initiative—by putting labor in 
a straitjacket. In the end you will find 
yourself in the same jacket. Henry 
Ford 2d senses the danger. We had bet- 
ter take a 30-day cooling-off period. 

Some of my colleagues have brought 
agriculture into the picture. They have 
intimated that the farmers may join the 
strikers and also go on a strike. 

The farmers should long ago have 
gone on a strike and demanded cost of 
production. They should long ago have 
gone on a strike and demanded that the 
Secretary of Agriculture refund the 
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$20,000,000 that was collected from them 
under the unconstitutional Wheat Pen- 
alty Act. I say unconstitutional, and I 
make no apology to the Supreme Court 
who could not read the Constitution. 

I am glad to know that the farmer 
is not going to be made the goat any 
longer—that in place of helping to an- 
nihilate labor he is about to join them. 
If he does this, he will get justice. 

Then, in spite of the dismal predic- 
tions we have had, there will be brighter 
days ahead. America is going to come 
into her own. She is going to be a nation 
where the new wealth created each year 
is going to be more fairly and equitably 
distributed. I am sure we are going for- 
ward to a brighter day and not backward 
to the Dark Ages. 

I agree with the gentleman from Mich- 
igan that in place of passing more laws 
that neither labor nor management want, 
it would be wise to amend and improve 
some of those we have. It would help the 
situation a great deal if we would repeal 
some of them. If we would set up perma- 
nent machinery in the Labor Depart- 
ment for arbitration—machinery that 
would give both labor and industry an 
equal opportunity to select the arbitrators 
with the right of review by an appeal 
board—then we would have gone a long 
way in preventing strikes, 

We all know the splendid job that labor 
did during the war. We appreciated it. 
We all know that while their wages were 
frozen, the cost of living went up. We 
were told that if wages raised at the same 
rate as the cost of living, then we would 
have inflation. But we have inflation. 

We know that the dollar has only 50 
cents purchasing power. We know that 
the laborer who now gets $200 a month 
can buy no more than he could with $100 
before World War II. We got inflation 
when we printed $28,050,000,000 of paper 
money where there never was over $5.,- 
700,000,000 before. We know that high 


prices and high wages are the result of . 


inflation and not the cause. 

In conclusion when we entered th‘s war 
we had a right to expect readjustment 
headaches when it was over. We will out- 
live these headaches, and in spite of emo- 
tional and hysterical waves, our aim is 
to build a better and greater nation for 
all, not the few, to live in. That is and 
must be the United States of the future. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from West Virginia. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairma~, once 
again I wish to register my opposition 
to the court-injunction provisions of the 
Case substitute. 

I have heard it intimated on the floor 
of this House that the railway brother- 
hoods were not opposed to the Case bill. 

I desire, at this time, to read into the 
Recorp, at this point, a communication 
from Mr. A. E. Lyon, executive secretary 
of the Railway Labor Executives’ Asso- 
ciation, registering the opposition of the 
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‘ 21 labor groups affiliated with the asso- 
ciation to the entire Case bill No. 5262. 
Mr. Lyon’s letter follows: 


Fesruary 4, 1946. 
To all Members of the United States House of 
Representatives: 

Dear Sirs: The Railway Labor Executives’ 
Association respectfully appeals to the Mem- 
bers of Congress to not enact the pending 
Case bill, H. R. 5262. 

The bill has not been given the considera- 
tion which a measure dealing with’ such 
fundamental rights of American citizens 
should have. The time-honored and demo- 
cratic procedure of holding public hearings 
has not been followed. The bill, if enacted 
into law, would not promote harmonious or 
desirable industrial relations, but it would 
produce confusion and injustice. 

Language is contained in the bill which 
appears to exempt railway employees from 
the provision of certain sections. Even 
though railway workers were fully and ade- 
quately exempted from all provisions of the 
bill, we would, as American citizens having 
direct contact and long experience with labor 
relations and having regard for the welfare 
of our country, vigorously oppose its enact- 
ment. 

Our examination of the bill convinces us 
that it would inflict injustice upon railway 
employees as well as the workers of other 
industries, that it would destroy basic rights, 
and that it would interfere with and disrupt 
those successful management-labor relations 
now existing 

We urge that this bill be rejected or 
referred to the appropriate committee for 
public hearings and the careful consideration 
which our Congress usually gives to such 
vital measures. 

Respectfully yours, 
A. E. LYon. 


I want also at this time to call atten- 
tion to an Associated Press News release 
bearing a London, England, date line of 
February 2. This news dispatch reads 
as follows: 

Lonpon, February 2-—Chairman Con- 
NALLY, of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, who is one of the American delegates 
at the UNO Assembly meeting, engaged in a 
loud verbal tilt today with the Ukrainian 
delegate in the course of which Senator 
CONNALLY demanded admission of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor to the United Na- 
tions if the World Federation of Trade Un- 
ions is admitted. 

The American and Ukrainian delegates 
avoided a floor dispute over the United Na- 
tions’ labor policies, then went into commit- 
tee, where they continued the argument. 


May I, in commenting on this inci- 
dent, observe that while this distin- 
guished Texas statesman is trying to 
take the American Federation of Labor 
into the United Nations Organization 
some of his colleagues here in Congress 
are trying to put the members of the 
American Federation of Labor in jail. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp in 
favor of the Case bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, when a 
person is sick there is always a cause for 
it, just as there is a cause for a nation 
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being sick, and surely we all agree Amer- 
ica is sick right now. The American peo- 
ple are asking “Doctor Congress” to do 
something quick, since “Doctor New 
Deal” has poisoned our economic system 
and now will not or cannot administer 
a cure. 

Congress has been asked to do some- 
thing about strikes. A great majority of 
the American people are demanding that 
we pass a law that will effectively cope 
with the situation. The Case bill which 
we are now considering will do much to 
curb unwarranted strikes. In my studied 
opinion the Case bill as amended if made 
law will tend tc curb the racketeering 
labor leaders, and will prove beneficial 
to the honest patriotic laboring men and 
women of America as well as giving pro- 
tection to all good labor unions, and to 
all worthy employers of labor and the 
American people generally. I trust the 
bill will pass by a big majority. 

Mr. Speaker, I am sure that those who 
have made even a slight analysis of the 
cause for the widespread unrest so prev- 
alent among the American people in 
every walk of life today will agree with 
me that the cause is due to the unbusi- 
nesslike manner, to say nothing about 
the cheap politics employed instead of 
employing an honest effort and sensible 
means to properly meet and solve the 
national problems in the traditional 
American way which is the best medi- 
cine I can prescribe for our many eco- 
nomic ills. I am sure the American 
people are eager, willing, and ready to 
take that kind of medicine. 

Mr. HAVENNER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. HAVENNER. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the REcorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAVENNER. Mr. Chairman, the 
purpose of the bipartisan coalition which 
the Republican Party has effected in this 
House is now clearly revealed. That pur- 
pose is legislation by fiat to punish or- 
ganized labor in America. 

The so-called Case bill, which has been 
made in order by a species of parlia- 
mentary trickery without precedent in 
the history of this body, violates a fun- 
damental principle of the Bill of Rights 
of the American Constitution. Passage 
of a bill which has never been referred 
to a legislative committee for a hearing 
is equivalent in the legislative branch of 
our Government to conviction without a 
trial in a court of justice. This measure 
may be compared to a bill of attainder, 
which is prohibited by the Constitution, 
because it imposes penalties upon a great 
body of citizens who have been denied an 
opportunity to appear before Congress 
and give their reasons why such penal- 
ties should not be imposed. 

In this case the Rules Committee of 
the House met to consider a measure 
which had been recommended by the 
President of the United States and duly 
reported, after extensive hearings, by 
the committee to which it had been re- 
ferred by the Speaker of the House. By 
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a process of parliamentary legerd 

the Rules Committee reported back to 
the House not only the bill which it hag 
met to consider, but another bill, radi. 
cally different in its provisions, which 
had never been referred to a legislative 
committee and which had never been the 
subject of any hearings by such a com. 
mittee. The substitute bill was brought 
before the House by fiat of the Rules 
Committee. Such a proceeding is ab. 
horrent to the whole theory of orderly 
legislative practice. 

Aside from the question of the merits 
or iefects of the Case bill, the very 
nature of its introduction into the House 
is a sufficient justification for its defeat, 

However, this illegitimate legislative 
offspring of the bipartisan antilabor 
alliance which the Republican Party has 
consummated in Congress is now before 
us, and under the perverted construc- 
tion of our rules which created this ab- 
normal situation we must perforce vote 
it up or down without the benefit of any 
committee recommendations and with- 
out the guidance of any committee hear- 
ings, where competent testimony should 
have been but was not. taken. 

Caught in this unrighteous predica- 
ment, all Members of this House, who 
are not. parties to the unholy alliance 
which brought it about, are now com- 
pelled to rely upon a hasty analysis of 
the provisions of this political fiat and 
upon the criticisms we have received by 
correspondence with responsible repre- 
sentatives of the interests which it would 
most directly affect. 

Contrary to widely published state- 
ments apparently emanating from 
sources close to the sponsors of this 
measure, to the general effect that it 
was primarily intended to punish the 
CIO for its political activities and that 
it would have no injurious effects upon 
any of the other great bodies of organized 
labor, my correspondence shows that 
American labor is unanimous in its un- 
qualified opposition to the Case bill. 

William Green, president of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, describes it as 
a measure having for its purpose the de- 
struction of fundamental and constitu- 
tional rights of workers, and denounces 
in unmeasured terms the very proposal 
to consider the bil] without holding pub- 
lic hearings on it.- Mr. Green asserts 
that it would restore the evils of gov- 
ernment by injunction, which was re- 
pudiated by the national platforms of 
both the Republican and Democratic 
Parties more than four decades ago, and 
would repeal the Norris-LaGuardia Act 
which was signed by Republican Presi- 
dent Hoover in 1932. 

This bill will not bring peace and har- 
mony in industrial relations— 


Declares Mr. Green— 


On the contrary it would cause confusion, 
chaos, injustice, and would disrupt indus- 
triai relations as long as it remained a law. 


The International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, meeting in convention at 
Indianapolis last Friday, authorized its 
president, Daniel J. Tobin, to announce 
its unanimous opposition to the Case bill. 

The bill is of such magnitude and impor- 
tance that it is inconceivable that Congress 
will act upon it without according labor ap 
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opportunity to express. itself at committee 
hearings— 


Says the Teamsters’ president. 

Not a single recognized spokesman for 
management in industry has publicly 
endorsed this bill, Indeed, all of the 
recent public utterances of the repre- 
sentatives of management directly con- 
cerned in the great industrial disputes 
now in progress in this country have in- 
dicated that they are opposed to any 
legislation designed to restrict complete 
freedom of negotiations under the exist- 
ing rules of collective bargaining. 

So we may assume that both labor and 
management oppose the Case bill. Who, 
then, is for this hybrid measure? No 
one, apparently, but the advocates of 
legislation by fiat, who compose the bi- 
partisan, labor-baiting coalition of this 
House, under the leadership of the Re- 
publican Party. 

The Case bill will never become a law. 
For the sake of the reputation of the 
House of Representatives, it should be 
defeated here today. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
have a unanimous consent request of 
my own. After the vote on this amend- 
ment I still have eight or nine other 
amendments on the Clerk’s desk. I 
would like to have those printed in the 
Record, and if they want to be consid- 
ered as objected to by the committee, 
that is all right with mz. I just want 
to make the Recorp clear. If it is pos- 
sible, why I should like io have that done. 

The CHAIRMAN. | Does the Chair un- 
derstand that the gentleman is cffering 
the other amendments and not speaking 
to them? ‘ 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Yes; and get a vote 
on them. 

The CHAIRMAN. En bloc? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. And without being 
read, if I can. 

The CHAIRMAN. By unanimous con- 
sent they do not have to be read, and 
they can be voted on en bloc. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the amend- 
ments I have pending on the desk after 
the vote on this one may be printed in 
the REcorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
this amendment and other Hoffman 
amendments on the Clerk’s desk. The 
unanimous consent request is that the 
reading be dispensed with, and that they 
be considered en bloc. Is there objec- 
tion to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, 
reserving the right to object, we do not 
know what those other amendments 
are. I object. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Why should the gen- 
tleman from New York object? He 
would not vote for any of them. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. I want to know 
what those amendments are. I think we 
should know. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Apparently the 
House is not interested and apparently 
they will not debate any of them either, 
7 ae is the gentleman quarreling 

out? 


Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Chairman, 
I object. 


XCII——-64 
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The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Michigan desire to be heard 
on the amendment now pending? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I do not. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. EsERHARTER to 
the Case amendment: Page 15, after line 8, 
add a new section, as follows: 
“EXCESS-PROFITS TAX CARRY-BACK CREDITS AS 

AFFECTED BY STRIKES 

“Sec. 14. If in any taxable year ending after 
December 31, 1945, there exists a stoppage of 
work at any time during such taxable year 
because of a labor dispute at the factory, es- 
tablishment, or other premises of the tax- 
payer, who is an employer under any of the 
provisions of this act, the unused excess- 
profits credit for such taxable year shall be 
reduced by an amount which is such part 
of the unused excess-profits credit as the 
number of days during which such stoppage 
was in effect is of the total number of days 


in such taxable year prio: to January 1, 
1947.” 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I am re- 
luctant to make a point of order here be- 
cause I think I am in sympathy with 
what the gentleman is trying to do. 
However, a similar amendment was pre- 
sented by the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia |Mr. Bartey] the other day, and a 
point of order was made against it on 
the ground that it was not germane to 
the bill. The same point of order should 
lie here. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania desire to be heard? 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Chairman, I 
desire to be heard on the point of order. 

Mr. Chairman, in the first place, the 
provisions of the amendment which has 
just been read are entirely different than 
the provisions of the so-called Bailey 
amendment which was submitted the 
other day. There is no question about 
that at all if anybody will only compare 
them for just a moment. Mr. Chairman, 
I do not believe that the point of order 
is well taken because we have before us 
today the so-called original committee 
bill, which is known as H. R. 4908. That 
bill is very wide in its scope. 

First, Mr. Chairman, I should like to 
call attention to the provisions of my 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has th2 
amendment offered by the gentleman at 
this time and has read it very carefully 
and is familiar with what it contains. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. In order to press 
my position that the amendment is in 
order, I call attention to the fact that 
the amendment applies only to those 
employers who are taxpayers and whose 
plant or establishment is affected by a 
strike or by a work stoppage. There- 
fore, it brings them entirely within the 
provisions of both the committee bill and 
the Case amendment. In other words, 
Mr. Chairman, this amendment would 
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not apply to taxpayers in general; it 
would apply only to those employers who 
are specifically defined in the commit- 
tee bill and in the Case bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I feel very strongly 
that the amendment is certainly ger- 
mane. I can refer to provisions, for 
instance, of the bill before the House 
which pertain to boycotts. A boycott 
may be exercised by the entire citizenry 
of the United States; in other words, it 
may not be a boycott by just members 
of a union or members of a certain 
group; it may be a general boycott by 
every citizen of the United States under 
the terms of this measure as written. 
Therefore, the bills before the House are 
all-inclusive. 

Mr. Chairman, I also call attention to 
the fact that my amendment refers only 
to cases where there are labor disputes— 
labor disputes only. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair wants 
to be as courteous as possible to the 
gentleman, but there are other Members 
who have amendments to offer that are 
very desirous of being heard. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. AsI understand, 
when a point of order is being discussed, 
the time consumed therein is not to be 
taken out of the time allowed for debate. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has rec- 
ognized the gentleman from Pennsylva- 
nia to discuss the point of order, but the 
Chair in the interest of all the Members 
urges him to be as brief as possible con- 
sistent with protecting his own rights. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I appreciate 
the courtesy of the Chair, although some 
of the gentlemen who have just been 
heard have been out of order themselves 
and not very courteous. However, I will 
submit the question to the Chair on the 
argument I have made. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is pre- 
‘ared to rule. 

The Chair is interested in the remarks 
the gentleman has made. However, 
after having examined all the bills that 
have been introduced, including the 
declarations of policy, the opening para- 
graphs, and all the remainder of the bills, 
as far as the Chair can discover there 
is not one word mentioned about taxes 
or the disposition of taxes. Although 
the rule and the action of the House in 
adopting the rule opened ¢he whole 
question to a very wide interpretation, 
the Chair does not feel that the question 
of the disposition of excess profits is 
within the purview of any of the bills. 
The Chair, therefore, sustains the point 
of order. 

Mr.GATHINGS. Mr, Chairman, dur- 
ing the war many disastrous strikes held 
up the production of vital war supplies 
and munitions to support our fighting 
forces. The people of America called 
upon Congress for action—for strike 
legislation—so that the men who were 
called on to bear arms for their country 
would be furnished the weapons, ammu- 
nition, and other supplies to assure vic- 
tory for our cause. The mail of Mem- 
bers of Congress mounted with appeals 
from every congressional! district in the 
land, that Congress act, and act soon, 
to stop the strikes. Although the peo- 
ple were alarmed then at labor disorders 
and work stoppages, they are as much 
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‘ or more disturbed today because the 
whole reconversion machinery has vir- 
tually stopped the wheels of industry in 
the production of the goods essential for 
comestic and foreign needs. To whip 
inflation, production is needed, and 
needed in great quantities. Work stop- 
pages, if permitted to continue, will cause 
run-away inflation and blot out the ac- 
cumulated savings of the American peo- 
ple. The people are aroused, and justly 
so, and have appealed to their represent- 
atives in both branches of the Congress 
for legislation to put an end to the strike 
wave which has enveloped America. 

Let us see just for a moment what the 
people have to say about the chaotic con- 
dition with which we are confronted. I 
would like to read one of the letters 
which I have received from my constitu- 
ents, and I quote: 


JANUARY 138, 1946. 
Hon. E. C. GaTHINGs, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. GATHINGS: In the very beginning, 
may I say that what I write in this letter, 
I believe to be the sentiment of the people 
of this community, and you being our Repre- 
sentative, I feel it my duty to express that 
sentiment to you. 

I am a farmer and live in Craighead 
County, Ark., Childress school district. 

Our Government is saying to the farmer: 
“Produce more, produce more, we must feed 
the starving nations.” 

I go to my implement dealer and say to 
him, “My tractor-drawn breaking plow has 
a broken wheel. I would like to have a new 
one.” He says, “I'm very sorry, I don’t have 
one and the factory is on strike, just don’t 
know what we will do.” 

Then his face brightens, and he says, “T'll 
call a dealer over in another city. Maybe 
he has one.” All of a sudden he stops and 
says, “No, I can't do that. The telephone is 
on strike.” Then he says, “I'll write him— 
but no, the truckers are on strike. I couldn't 
get it down here.” 

So I finally get back home in my worn-out 
truck—can’t get a new one—the factory is 
on strike. 

It seems to me that labor strikes have 
gone entirely beyond the bounds of reason. 
I am not opposed to labor unions, that would 
be un-American, ard I do not know whether 
the trouble is with labor, or capital, or both, 
but it does seem like it is time our Congress 
and President get up on their own feet and 
do something about it. 

So many times we are not willing to sac- 
rifice self, in order to better serve our 
country. 

May we bear in mind the several hundred 
thousand who made the supreme sacrifice, 
and the millions who are still serving for 
$50 per month—and not striking. 

Most any of them would be very very glad 
to trade places with those who are now on 
strike, and go back to work. 

Let’s be Americans, let’s be statesmen, 
let’s be men, and not let a little gang of 
rotten politicians, either from capital or 
labor, plunge our great America into chaos 
just to better serve his own Selfish interest. 

Thanking you for past favors and trusting 
conditions will be improved, I am 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN Hovr, 
Route 3, Leachville, Ark. 

P. §—Just suppose the farmers should 

strike. J. H. 


There are millions of others in this 
land of ours who feel as Mr. Hout does. 
I do not believe that the Congress will 
turn a deaf ear to their pleas. 
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It has been said by the opponents of 
the substitute bill that no hearings were 
held and no opportunity given them to 
express their views. While it is true, the 
Case bill itself was only introduced last 
week, its provisions have been considered 
in both House and Senate for several 
years. On December 3, 1941, H. R. 4139, 
better known as the Smith antistrike bill, 
passed this body by a vote of 252 to 136. 
It went to the Senate where it died in 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 
The bill required 30 days’ notice of in- 
tention of employees to strike, or of em- 
ployers to conduct a lock-out. It pro- 
hibited violence or intimidation of work- 
ers. It outlawed jurisdictional walk- 
outs, labor boycotts, or sympathy strikes, 
and made violation of any of the re- 
strictions subject to the injunctive power 
of the courts. Practically the same 
provisions are carried in the Case bill. I 
strongly supported the Smith bill and 
other labor legislation which this House 
has passed, including the Hobbs anti- 
robbery bill, which outlawed labor union 
racketeering of farmers who attempted 
to transport their produce across State 
lines. Hearings have been held by the 
Labor Committee on the cooling-off-pe- 
riod provision of the Case bill. The Case 
bill further makes it unlawful for super- 
visory employees to be members of a 
labor organization. The Committee on 
Military Affairs, of which I was a mem- 
ber at the time, held extensive hearings 
for many days on such legislation and 
reported it to the House for considera- 
tion. 

The right to work is a God-given her- 
itage and no labor racketeers, labor poli- 
ticians, employer, or anyone else, should 
deny him that right. The Case bill pro- 
tects that man from violence who de- 
sires to work in the reconversion plants 
of our country. The Nation demands 
action. Will we be lacking in courage 
and constancy? 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I am 
deeply concerned as many other Mem- 
bers of this House have indicated, about 
labor-management problems and the 
controversies which have brought about 
industrial strife, that is seriously affect- 
ing our reconversion program and the 
national welfare of our people. 

We have here several proposals in the 
way of legislation that seek to bring 
about industrial peace. I do not believe 
there is anyone in this House that has 
any other thought in dealing with these 
matters than to stop strikes and bring 
about peaceful relationship between 
management and labor. No one wants to 
do an injustice to either labor or man- 
agement, and everyone wants to get on 
with our reconversion program and a 
settlement of these disputes and contro- 
versies in order that we may attain max- 
imum production. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Chairman, we have 
two extreme views presented as an ap- 
proach to this problem. We have alot of 
theoretical views. I believe in theories 
and many problems facing us must be 
approached theoretically, but we are now 
faced, Mr. Chairman, with a program 
that must be dealt with on a practical 
and realistic basis. When you are deal- 
ing with two powerful groups as we have 
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here—management on one side and labor 
on the other—there is only one approach 
and that is the realistic and practica) 
approach. You cannot deal with it any 
other way with any degree of success, 

Let me explain, Mr. Chairman, what 
I mean. I have been a Member of this 
Congress a short time, comparatively— 
only 5 years. I have done a lot of ob. 
serving and I have seen quite a number 
of things happening during this periog 
of time. We get all worked up over 
something, when a wave of so much im- 
portance as this issue sweeping the coun- 
try, but in the final analysis it is the fina) 
accomplishments that count. 

Now let me try to analyze this situa- 
tion from my viewpoint. In the first 
place, by far the greatest number of peo- 
ple realize that something must be done 
to bring about industria] peace, some- 
thing must be done to settle these dis- 
putes in order that the people of this 
country wil] not continue to suffer. 

The President of the United States has 
made a determined effort to bring about 
a settlement of the controversies exist- 
ing in some of our major industries. 

We have long since adopted the policy 
of collective bargaining. I believe in col- 
lective bargaining, and I think most of 
the other Members of this House believe 
in it. I believe in the right to organize 
for collective-bargaining purposes, and 
that everyone who wants to become a 
member of a union should have that 
privilege. I likewise believe that labor 
and management by collective bargain- 
ing should handle their own affairs in 
the traditional American way. No one 
can deny that this policy is the demo- 
cratic way. 

Pursuant to our established policy and 
in an effort to prevent labor and man- 
agement difficulties that would handicap 
our reconversion program and interfere 
with full production, the President ol 
the United States called a management- 
labor conference that they miight have 
a common understanding and assume 
full and undivided responsibility for pro- 
viding production so badly needed for 
the protection of our domestic economy. 

What happened at this conference? 
There was no agreement or common un- 
derstanding reached on the real issue 
of how to prevent strikes and avoid work 
stoppages. Consequently, this confer- 
ence ended without substantial success 
Labor relations took a tailspin and the 
public interest is vitally affected. 

The President, recognizing that indus- 
trial strife and a few of our industries 
were causing severe hardship through- 
out the country, generally, and that labor 
and management could not agree on this 
issue of wages and recognizing that col- 
lective bargaining had broken down and 
that conciliation had failed, recom- 
mended to the Congress that he be given 
authority for fact finding and a 30-day 
cooling-off period, that he might bring 
about settlement of such disputes and 
ultimately industrial peace. 

That, briefly, is what brought this issue 
before us. Management on the one hand 
says, no, we do not want authority for 
fact finding and the power of subpena: 
and labor on the other hand says, no, we 
do not want to submit to as much as 
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a 30-day cooling-off period. Conse- 
quently, the Committee on Labor has 
reported this bill out here or consider- 
ation, which means, in my opinion, 
exactly nothing. 

Frankly, I am not very strong for the 
President’s request. I do not believe it 
is the best solution to our problem but 
as a practical solution and immediate 
relief, I am inclined to think that this 
Congress should give him the legislation 
that he requested. Why do I say that? 
Because whatever legislation might pass 
this Congress must be administered un- 
der the direction of the President of the 
United States. This is what he says he 
needs and if this Congress will provide 
him with what he says he needs the re- 
sponsibility then will be on his shoulders 
and we will get greater, far greater re- 
sults. I am talking to you, Mr. Chair- 
man, about the practica] approach to 
the problem that is facing the country, 
and I had hoped this Congress would 
approach this question realistically. 

I do not question or for one moment 
impugn the riotives of the sponsors of 
the so-called Case substitute—H. R. 
5262. I very frankly and honestly and 
sincerely, Mr. Chairman, do not believe 
that the Case bill will bring about indus- 
irial peace. I am just as convinced that 
it would bring abovt more industrial 
strife and further intertere with our 
reconversion program and bring about 
greater hardships to the people of the 
country as the sponsors of the bill believe 
otherwise. Consequently, I cannot sup- 
port such a provision, Certainly I-be- 
lieve in the purposes the gentleman 
seeks to accomplish by this bill, if I 
understand his explanation, and that is 
to bring about industrial peace. It is 
the method of accomplishment that I 
disagree with. I repeat, it is not, in my 
opinion, a practical and realistic ap- 
proach, and if there ever was a time in 
the history of this Nation, and especially 
this Congress, that.we should face the 
facts it is now. 

May I remind you, Mr. Chairman, that 
this House on several occasions passed 
bills with some of the provisions and 
many more affecting labor problems and 
labor relations with management to find 
it pigeonholed in another body of this 
Congress. Is there one Member of this 
House who has any doubt as to what will 
happen with a bill, such as the Case sub- 
stitute, if passed by this House? I do 
not think so. Then do you want to at- 
tempt something that has a chance of 
becoming a law, and bringing about the 
settlement of labor disputes, as the peo- 
ple throughout the Nation are appealing 
for, or do you want to proceed on an 
impractical method and accomplish lit- 
Ue, if anything, at all? 

Personally, I think the proper ap- 
proach, Mr. Chairman, is in the nature 
of the substitute that has been offered 
by the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Voornis}. 1 shall support his amend- 
ment. I think it has the greatest pos- 
sibility, or something similar to it, of 
becoming law. I do not see how the 
President of the United States could ob- 
Ject to it. It would provide a procedure 
Similar to the Railway Labor Act, which, 
in my opinion, has worked rather suc- 
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cessfully for many years. It provides, 
when labor disputes arise for mediation 
and conciliation, a division under the 
Department of Labor to bring about 
voluntary settlement of such issues be- 
tween labor and management. It pro- 
vides a maintenance clause during such 
negotiations and without agreement by 
the parties that no change in rates of 
pay, hours, or conditions of employment 
in effect prior to the time of the contro- 
versy. 

If mediation and conciliation fail, it 
provides a board of arbitration with cer- 
tain powers and procedure for voluntary 
arbitration and remefmber that during 
this time conditions will remain the same 
for at Jeast a period of 30 days. If by 
voluntary arbitration a settlement of the 
dispute is not brought about the board 
of arbitration, after full hearing shall 
make an award to be filed in the clerk’s 
office of the district court of the United 
States for the district wherein the con- 
troversy arose. Unless within 10 days 
after the filing of the award a petition to 
impeach the award on the grounds set 
forth is filed, the court shall enter judg- 
ment on the award. Such judgment 
shall be final and conclusive on the 
parties. It provides for the fact-finding 
board that the President requested. It 
provides for the cooling-off period that 
the President requested. It provides a 
procedure of adjustment of grievances as 
I have said similar to that of the Rail- 
way Labor Act. No one can deny that 
we have not had unusual success in the 
administration of that act and in the 
settlement of differences between rail- 
road employees and railroad manage- 
ment. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I hope this 
Voorhis substitute prevails. If not, I 
shall vote against the Case bill in an 
effort to have an opportunity to vote for 
the bill requested by the President, which 
I again repeat that I believe to be the 
most practical solution to accomplish 
desired results toward the settlement of 
strife, strikes, and disputes, that are so 
obnoxious and distasteful to even the 
participants as well as to the people 
throughout the country. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Rocers of Flor- 
ida: On page 13, line 2, after the period in- 
sert “Provided such court shall not issue an 
injunction against the right to strike, peace- 
ful assembly, or peaceful picketing.” 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I am sorry that we are in such a 
hurry to get through with this bill. We 
have brought it out here in the Commit- 
tee of the Whole to find its merits and 
demerits. I think it is the most impor- 
tant bill that this Congress has ever had 
under consideration. We should study 
the situation and get out something that 
will afford some relief from the labor 
management situation which now con- 
fronts this Nation. I think in all fair- 
ness to labor that this provision in this 
bill certainly is fair inasmuch as the 
Norris-LaGuardia Act was referred to. 
That is all I want. I want to be fair to 
industry; and I want to be fair to labor. 
I do not want this.Congress to put out 
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something at this time which does not 
declare the purpose of this country in 
dealing with this situation. The bill 
reads as follows: 

The district courts of the United States 
shall have jurisdiction notwithstanding the 
act of March 23, 1932, entitled “An act to 
amend the Judicial Code and to define and 
limit the jurisdiction of courts sitting in 
equity, and for other purposes,” to enjoin 
violations and threatened violations of any 
of the provisions of this section, and by 
appropriate order or decree to compel com- 
pliance with such provision. 


My amendment would add the words: 
Provided such district courts shall not 
issue an injunction against the right to 


strike against peaceful assembly and peace- 
ful picketing. 


Now, that is a fair policy. There can- 
not be any objection to it. If it does 
anything, it improves this bill. It is rec- 
ognized by our laws and recognized by 
Congress and the courts that labor has 
the right to strike. Labor has the right 
to peaceful assembly. Labor has the 
right to peaceful picketing. How can 


anybody have any objection to this 
amendment? I urge the adoption of the 
amendment. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr. Rocrrs]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. Apams]. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Chairman, on Mon- 
day I offered a substitute to the Case 
amendment. It was in substance the 
provisions of Senate bill 1419, which has 
been in print since last September and 
which I had inserted in the Recorp on 
Monday. In brief, it provides for the 
creation of fact-finding boards to inves- 
tigate the facts in industrial disputes 
and which shall made the differences 
public. Boards do not have the subpena 
power. It provides for the creation of a 
conciliation and mediation service in the 
Department of Labor. It provides that 
all collective-bargaining contracts shall 
be mutually and equally binding upon 
both parties: that a suit by either may 
be brought against the other in United 
States district courts. Most important 
of all, Mr. Chairman, it provides for the 
creation of an independent agency called 
the United States Board of Arbitration. 
If the members to the dispute elect to 
abide by the decision of this Board, the 
arbitration award becomes binding and 
enforcible at law. I submit that this 
proposal offers a logical approach to the 
solutior of the difficulties in which we 
find ourselves today. 

The gentleman from California [Mr. 
Voornis!] would like to amend this pro- 
posal. He proposes a substitute which is 
very much in the same language that I 
have used, with two exceptions. The 
gentleman proposes, instead of providing 
that the disputants, in case of grievance 
disputes and breaches of contract, take 
their grievances to court, may refer the 
differences to a regional adjustment 
panel. That regional adjustment panel 
shall sit upon application of either party 
and make a finding, and that finding 
shall be enforceable at law. In addition, 
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he provides that fact-finding boards shall 
not function until the processes of me- 
diation, conciliation, and arbitration 
shall have been exhausted in trying to 
adjudicate a dispute, whereas my sub- 
stitute provides for an early determina- 
tion of the facts in the interest of a 
prompt settlement. 

I hope that my amendment will be 
adopted as a substitute, because it seems 
to me that we ought to adopt this pat- 
tern as a more workable basis of settling 
labor-management disputes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Apams] has expired. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, for 
4 days the House has been endeavoring 
to write a formula that will be helpful 
in solving the unprecedented manage- 
ment-labor disputes which have prac- 
tically tied up the industry of the coun- 
try. We are here because the people de- 
mand action. In response to this de- 
mand the President submitted his plan, 
which is embodied in the Norton bill. 
He insists that the Norton bill be en- 
acted into law at once or that the Con- 
gress pass alternative legislation to ac- 
complish the same purpose. 

The Labor Committee wrestled with 
the problem for weeks and finally re- 
ported a bill which does not have the 
support of a single member of the com- 
mittee. The purpose in reporting such 
a bill was to give the House an oppor- 
tunity to write alternative legislation 
suggested by the President. 

Some of the debate has been critical 
of the Rules Committee because it com- 
plied with the President’s desires and 
gave the House a chance to use its own 
judgment, express its own views, and 
write its own legislation. No gag rule 
was invoked, and the House in its wis- 
dom determined by a roll call of 258 to 
114 that the procedure we are now fol- 
lowing should prevail. 

The President’s bill consists of two 
parts: First, fact finding with the right 
of subpena. Second, a cooling-off period 
of 30 days, after notice, before a strike 
is inaugurated. 

Management is opposed to the first 
part and labor is opposed to the second 
part. There is no possibility of enacting 
the President’s plan. Therefore, the 
Case plan has been offered as a substi- 
tute. The Adams plan has been offered 
as a substitute for the Case plan. The 
Voorhis plan, and several other plans, 
will be offered as substitutes for all the 
other plans. Indeed, the whole field has 
been explored. This is one occasion 
when the people’s Representatives can 
truly and freely express their views and 
offer their amendments. 

The House can well be divided into 
three groups: 

First. Those who accept the position 
of the leaders of organized labor and 
oppose any legislation of any name or 
nature that would in any way change 
or modify any existing law or attempt 
in any way by law to cope with the pres- 
ent strike epidemic. 

Second. A small minority who would 
write the most restrictive and punitive 
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law possible dealing with both manage- 
ment and labor. 


Third. The great majority of the 
House who want to write a law helpful 
to both management and labor, but who 
recognize their obligation to legislate for 
all of the people. After all, in the final 
analysis, that which is best for the gen- 
eral public is best for both the manage- 
ment and labor minorities. 

Most of the debate up to now has been 
on the Case bill. It is well that the peo- 
ple understand just what that bill con- 
templates. Mr. Chairman, I quote the 
declaration of policy as set forth in the 
Case bill: 


Sec. 2. It is declared to be the policy of the 
United States that labor disputes affecting 
the public interest should be settled fairly 
and, so far as possible, without interruption 
or delay in the production and distribution 
necessary to the public interest, and to that 
end it is the duty of both employers and em- 
ployees to bargain in good faith. The right 
of labor to organize and bargain collectively 
with employers is one of the cornerstones of 
competitive enterprise. The processes of such 
bargaining must be protected and strength- 
ened. Government is no less the guardian of 
the general welfare than of individual free- 
dom. In a complex society warfare in one 
section of industry affects many others. 

Government decision should not be substi- 
tuted for free agreement, but governmental 
machinery to promote peaceful settlement of 
disputes should be improved. Demands of 
either labor or management should be kept 
within the bounds of reason and fairness, and 
both sides must recognize the rights of the 
general public. 

The desired end of bargaining between 
management and labor is a contract. Once 
that contract is made, it must be equally 
binding and enforceable on both parties. Free 
collective bargaining and contracts resulting 
therefrom must not be nullified or destroyed 
by resort on either side to willful violence 
or unlawful possession, obstruction, or de- 
struction of property. Collective bargaining 
requires that labor be on one side of the 
table and management on the other. The 
separate positions, responsibilities, duties, 
powers, and rights of labor and management 
must pe maintained. 

Legislation has heretofore been enacted to 
guarantee the right of collective bargaining. 
It is equally important that legislation be 
enacted to protect the rights of labor, in- 
dustry, and the general public in the proc- 
esses of collective bargaining. Wrongful and 
unlawful conduct on either side is destruc- 
tive of collective bargaining; and conduct in 
pursuit of objectives that are not proper and 
legitimate objectives of collective bargaining 
and which are detrimental to the interests 
of the general public are likewise destructive 
of coliective bargaining. The use of force, 
violence, and compulsion are declared to be 
against public policy, as they violate the 
principles of freedom and self-government 
upon which our Government was formed and 
the purposes for which it was founded. 

To aid in the voluntary and expeditious 
settlement of labor disputes affecting the 
public interest, therefore, there are hereby 
established additional facilities and proce- 
dures for the application of collective bar- 
gaining, conciliation, mediation, and arbitra- 
tion. 


Mr. Chairman, is there one sentence 
in that declaration that is antilabor? 
Of course not. I want my organized- 
labor constituents to read that statement. 
It is clear and understandable. 

I do not believe there is a single Mem- 
ber of the House who opposes this policy. 
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However, some are opposed to writing 
into law anything that will by law imple. 
ment that policy. “he opponents of the 
Case bill throughout the debate have as. 
sumed the same attitude. No one has 
attempted to justify jurisdictiona 
strikes, violence on the part of pickets 
the practice of certain unions in violat. 
ing collective-bargaining contracts, pre. 
venting owners of property er tering their 
own plants, hindering farmers from de. 
livering their own produce to the pur. 
chasers, and other acis which are con. 
trary to the rights guaranteed all citizens 
under the Constitution. 

The only answer of those who oppose 
adequate legislation is that management 
and labor should be left alone to work 
out their disputes in their Gwn good time 
and way. Well, I wish that could be done, 
but the present chaotic strike conditions 
are conclusive proof that it is not being 
done. Again, we are confronted with 
condition and not with a theory. The 
Congress has provided machinery for 
peaceably settling these disputes. Never- 
theless, we all know that this machinery 
has not brought about the result in- 
tended. In short, if management and 
labor will not cooperate, in accordance 
with the law of the land, it would seem 
sensible and reasonable that every effort 
should be made by the Congress to stop 
up the loopholes in existing law and 
amend these laws where amendments are 
needed. That is all that the Case bill, the 
Adams bill, the Voorhis bill, and all the 
others attempt to do. 

Name calling, heat, passion, and labor 
or management partisanship will avail us 
nothing. Weare in the gray dawn of the 
morning after: The country is beset with 
dissension. Everybody recognizes the 
problem, and it is strange indeed that 
any segment of our people should take 
exception to enacting needed law in be- 
half of all of the people. There should 
be no class legislation. No group or class 
is greater than the Government. Those 
receiving the protection of the law must 
be responsible to the law. 

There was a time when large corpora- 
tions and concentrated capital were so 
powerful that they were above the law. 
The Congress passed antitrust and other 
laws controlling and regulating these 
trusts. The welfare of the people, re- 
quired that these groups be regulated 
and circumscribed. Organized labor was 
then in its infancy; collective bargain- 
ing was unheard of; labor was at the 
mercy of the employer. Because of this 
condition Congress enacted laws protect- 
ing labor and assuring it rights, under 
which, it has grown and expanded until 
today it is the giant in our economic 
structure. In fact, its power, strength 
and potentiality are such at the moment 
that by unwarranted strikes it can tie 
up all public utilities, transportation, and 
industry. Indeed, at the command of 
organized labor leaders, the people may 
be denied heat, light, food, and, all serv- 
ices essential to the health and very life 
of the people. Now, this is not an ex- 
travagant appraisal. Yet, we are told by 
the opponents of any regulatory legisla- 
tion that any attempt on the part of the 
Congress to protect the public, is vicl- 
ous, antilabor, labor baiting and ¢!- 
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slaving. The several bills now before 
Congress have no such objective and 
will not bring about any such results. 
The greatest danger to labor is the con- 
duct of labor itself. If I thought other- 
wise, I should not support any of these 
proposals. 

Mr Chairman, the common good of 
the common man should be the goal of 
all legislation. If the American system 
is all wrong. then it should be abandoned. 
Iam sure no patriotic employer or labor 
leader will take any such position. I 
agree that that country is governed best 
that is governed least. This does not 
mean that there should be no govern- 
ment. Only essential laws should be 
placed upon the statute books. If man- 
agement and labor can and will work 
out their difficulties in the interest of all 
the people, then certainly compulsory 
law has no place in the picture. The 
truth is that they have not done this 
and, unless Government intervenes, 
might, power, violence, and force will 
take the place of law and order. The 
American people do not want this and 
will not tolerate it. None of the laws 
protecting organized labor should be re- 
pealed in toto, but these laws should be 
strengthened and amended to require 
both capital and labor to function in the 
public interest and not in the selfish 
interest of any privileged class be it capi- 
tal or labor. 

Out of this free and untrammeled dis- 
cussion, this House by a majority vote 
is going to approve what it believes to 
be the most effective bill at the moment. 
I doubt if the completed version will suit 
any Member in every particular but it 
will be the best compromise possible. I 
am sure that it will not-be written exactly 
as I would write it. 

When the bill passes the House it will 
go to the Senate, where full opportunity 
will be given to add to, subtract from, 
amend, or change. Then the Senate bill 
and the House bill will go to conference 
where the differences can be composed. 
The conference report will come back to 
the House for a final vote of approval or 
disapproval. That is the vote that will 
really count. To vote for the Norton 
bill. the Case bill, or whatever is ap- 
proved by the House, is but a step in 
the legislative process of getting laws 
enacted 

For my part, I shall vote for the House 
bill and send it on its way to be per- 
fected and made better, if possible. To 
vote otherwise is to prevent any kind 
of legislation that might be helpful. 
The American people will and should 
understand this. We have heard here 
that any bill the House passes will be 
killed in the Senate—so whv make the 
effort? If legislation is advisable or nec- 
essary, the House should be courageous 
enough to meet the issue man-fashion. 
If the Senate does not desire to act, that 
1S not the fault of the House. We have 
our own duty to discharge. Let us act 
without fear or favor. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, on the 17th day of 
January 1846, a distinguished Member of 
another body offered a motion to amend 
the Journal in that body to include the 
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Chaplain’s prayer. That motion has 
been under discussion in that body since 
the 17th day of January. If, for more 
than 3 weeks, a great deliberative legis- 
lative body can take so much time to 
debate a motion as to whether or not 
the Chaplain’s prayer shall be included 
in the Journal of proceedings, it does 
occur to me that we should take ample 
time to fully discuss a matter that is so 
vital to everybody in the United States. 

I think I have no choice at the 
moment except to support the substi- 
tute that has been introduced by the 
gentleman from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Apams]. As he has so well indicated, it 
has been in print for 5 months. It pre- 
serves collective bargaining and under- 
takes to make bargaining work, and that 
is the great problem before America to- 
day. 

A very distinguished commentator on 
the radio last night, who, according to 
the score card that is used in radio, 
stands at the top and probably has six 
or seven million listeners to every broad- 
cast, said that today collective bargain- 
ing in the United States may be in 
jeopardy. What is the alternative? It is 
for the man or horseback to move in. 
When once bargaining goes out, no mat- 
ter how bad, how uncertain, how con- 
fused it has been, and when the Gov- 
ernment steps in, it not only steps inso- 
far as labor is concerned but it steps in 
also as far as management is concerned, 
and then the pattern of control goes 
infinitely further. 

The hope of our whole free-enterprise 
system lies in the preservation of that 
technique whereby industry and labor 
can sit down and compose their problems 
with a minimum of Federal interference. 
A carefully developed mediation, con- 
ciliation, and arbitration service such as 
is contemplated in the Adams substitute 
should go far in bringing parties to- 
gether where a labor dispute develops. 

Once a collective-bargaining agree- 
ment has been contrived by labor on one 
side and industry on the other, section 
8 of the Adams substitute would make 
those contracts enforceable at law. That 
in my judgment is the crux of the pres- 
ent problem. 

I recognize the abuses and difficulties 
that have developed .over recent years 
and would, indeed, support any reason- 
able proposal that has for its purpose 
the outlaying of intimidation, coercion, 
and violence. 

But in the main, today’s problem is to 
bring the parties to a labor dispute to- 
gether and then give binding effect and 
enforceability to the agreement which 
they have contrived. I believe such a 
proposal would have the best chance of 
concurrence by the Senate and actually 
find its way to the statute books. That, 
however, is a matter for the Committee 
of the Whole to determine. If this pro- 
posal is rejected, I shall support the Case 
bill because it supplants the administra- 
tion’s fact-finding proposal and is the 
only thing the House can send to the 
Senate. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may extend 
my remarks at this point in the Recorp. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, I am com- 
pelled to protest at what seems to me 
the outrageous procedure being followed 
here. Two days ago and again yester- 
day when some of us wanted to speed 
along the debate on relatively minor 
amendments to the Case substitute for 
H.R. 4908 and on various genera] aspects 
of the whole question of labor-disputes 
legislation about which we had already 
talked for two full days, the acting chair- 
man of the Labor Committee and others 
opposed our attempts, saying the bill had 
been brought before us in order to give 
everybody an opportunity to have full 
and free debate on all the proposed 
amendments and consider them care- 
fully and deliberately. At that time the 
question was raised here whether there 
might be an attempt to shut off debate 
later when important amendments or 
substitutes for the Case bill would still be 
before us. We were assured there would 
be no such attempt. And yet we have 
just witnessed action to close all debate 
in an hour and a half when it is known 
full well there still are more than 10 
amendments to the Case bill on the desk, 
and that there will then be the Adams 
substitute, and that another substitute 
will be offered by the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. Hays] and that if all these 
are defeated there will be a third sub- 
stitute introduced by the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Voornts], with amend- 
ments to each of these substitutes. 

Mr. Chairman, it seemed to me our de- 
bate on yesterday and the day before was 
as wholesome and on as high a level as 
any I have heard since coming to this 
House. I believe that the changes al- 
ready made in the Case bill are all to the 
good, but there are a good many other 
changes which ought to be made. For 
example, while it is manifestly improper 
for supervisory employees and foremen 
to belong to the same unions, either lo- 
cally or internationally, as do the em- 
ployees whose work they are called upon 
to supervise, it is also unfair to the 
foremen to have them completely for- 
bidden to organize in order to bargain 
collectively with their employers for con- 
tracts for themselves which will be 
wholly separate from the contracts for 
the employees. Without that oppor- 
tunity to bargain collectively, foremen 
sometimes find themselves. receiving 
lower wages than the men whose work 
they supervise. That obviously is a bad 
situation from everybody’s standpoint, 
not the least management’s. 

Again, the loss of status as an em- 
ployee prescribed as a penalty in sec- 
tions 11 and 13 is far too drastic, because 
it could conceivably be ruled a perma- 
nent loss of status. We have been denied 
the chance to get this point before the 
committee anc get it corrected. 

Mr. Chairman, I had planned to intro- 
duce a substitute which is essentially our 
Minnesota Labor Relations law, modified 
for the National rather than a State sit- 
uation. When it was sponsored by our 
former governor, Harold Stassen, it was 
assailed bitterly by many employers and 
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‘labor leaders. It was called a “slave 
labor law.” The fact remains, however, 
that under its operation the labor dis- 
putes picture in Minnesota has changed 
from one of the two or three worst in 
the Nation in 1938 to one of the very best 
during the war years. Nobody can pos- 
sibly claim that it has enslaved or “cruci- 
fied” either labor or management. 

However, the parliamentary situation 
developed so that it became impossible 
for me to introduce this substitute. Be- 
sides, as I have studied the substitute to 
be introduced by the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Vooruts] and talked with 
him at length about it, I have become 
convinced that his bill may be an even 
better arrangement for getting a maxi- 
mum of justice, good will, and efficiency 
in labor relations with a minimum of 
strikes, lock-outs, slow-downs, or waste- 
ful economic struggles. Certainly his 
substitute is the best of the four or more 
bills on which we may get a chance to 
vote. The incredible thing is that we will 
be able to have almost no debate at all on 
three of the bills after five whole days of 
talk almost exclusively on one of them. 

It is discouraging to see those in this 
House who are the spokesmen for labor 
either not voting at all on the amend- 
ments, or voting against aln.ost every ef- 
fort either tc improve the Case bill, or to 
get full and fair consideration of the 
Adams and Voorhis and Hays substitutes. 
It is clear that they want to keep the leg- 
islation as bad as possible so as to reduce 
the chance of its passage. I cannot be- 
lieve they are really serving the interest 
of labor in so doing. If they would join 
many of us in recognizing that there are 
some real problems which must be han- 
dled by the adoption of sound, fair, and 
just legislation which would enable labor 
and management and the public to know 
what they can count on, anu would help 
us try to get such legislation, I think we 
could doit. Without their help many of 
us will have to vote reluctantly for the 
Case bill in its present form because they 
allow us no choice except the Case 
bill or nothing. The country cannot and 
will not tolerate much longer a policy of 
nothing. I have said repeatedly to 
labor leaders in my district that either 
labor will take over the country, or legis- 
lation will be enacted laying down rules 
of behavior for labor unions as rules had 
to be laid down for banks, railroads, utili- 
ties, Wall Street, and so forth. I do not 
think the unions are going to take over 
the country. Then why not try to get the 
best kind of rules, instead of something 
much less than the best? 

If the Adams and Voorhis substitutes 
are defeated, I must vote for the Case 
substitute, knowing that the vote 
amounts only to a protest against the 
very bad situation which exists in our 
labor relations. The Case bill cannot do 
anything effective about it because the 
Senate will never enact it in its present 
form or the President sign it. I do not 
like gestures, but I have no other choice. 
A vote for the Case bill, as amended, is a 
gesture for some legislation on this criti- 
cal issue. A vote against it is a gesture 
for no legislation at all. Of the two I 
must choose the former. 

I regret exceedingly that the Demo- 
cratic leadership is cutting off all oppor- 
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tunity to consider carefully and judicial- 
ly the Adams, Voorhis, and Hays substi- 
tutes, and thereby jamming through the 
Case bill. I repeat that I believe the 
so-called friends of labor in this House 
are today doing it and our country a 
great disservice in their refusal to play 
ball with those of us who are neither 
prolabor or antilabor, but who know 
that when anything gets as big as big 
business and big unionism are today, 
there have to be some clear rules under 
which they operate and who know also 
that only as those rules are fair and 
equitable to all concerned, including first 
of all the American public, will they be 
workable and helpful. This bill will 
never become lew, at least not without 
the changes we should have made here 
but are now unable to make: but I must 
go on record as expressing my belief we 
must have some definite rules and there- 
fore must continue to work until we do 
get rules that will be fair and equitable 
to all and can be enacted into law. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer 1n amendment: 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by I~. Caszk of New 
Jersey to the Adams substitute: 1. At the 
end of section 12 insert the following new 
section, to be numbered section 13: 


“TEMPORARY LABOR-INDUSTRY RELATIONS 
COMMISSION 


“Sec. 13 (a) There is hereby established 
a Temporary Labor-Industry Relations Com- 
mission (hereinafter referred to as the Com- 
mission) to be appointed by the President 
by and with the consent of the Senate and 
to be composed of (1) five members repre- 
senting the public; (2) two members repre- 
senting lebor; and (3) .w members repre- 
senting management. Any member may, 
when unable to attend a meeting of the 
Commission, authorize another member to 
act and vote for him in his absence. A va- 
cancy in the Commission shall not affect 
the power of the remaining members to 
execute the functions of the Commission and 
shall be filled in the same manner as the 
original appointment. 

“(b) The Commission shall select a chair- 
man from the public members. A majority 
of the Commission shall constitute a quor- 
um, and the power conferred herein may be 
exercised by a majority vote. 

“(c) For the purpose of this section, the 
Commission, or any subcommittee designated 
by it, shall have authority to administer 
oaths and affirmations. 

“(d) In case of contumacy by, or refusal 
to obey a subpena issued to any person, the 
Commission may invoke the aid of any court 
of the United States having jurisdiction of 
the person and such court may issue an 
order req ‘ring the appearance and testi- 
mony of such person. Any failure to obey 
such order of the court may be punished by 
such court as a contempt thereof. 

“(e) It shall be the duty of the Commis- 
sion to make a broad and comprehensive 
study of the field of labor-management re- 
lations from the viewpoint of labor, industry 
and the public to determine what adjust- 
ments are necessary to promote continuity 
and regularity of employment, industrial 
peace and the uninterrupted production and 
distribution of goods and services for com- 
merce. Without limiting the generality of 
the foregoing, the Commission in its investi- 
gation shall inquire into: 

“(1) The underlying causes of labor-indus- 
try disputes and the factors obstructive of 
their settlement, including, among other 
things, the effect of governmental policy both 
in the labor-industry and in other fields; 
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“(2) Whether principles, policies 
and should be applicable in the 
cas of enterprises, interruptions in the con. 
tinuous operation of which would Vitally 
affect the health or safety of the people and. 
if so, what special principles, policies. ang 
practices should be applicable in such cases: 

“(3) Existing impediments to the success 
of collective bargaining procedures and how 
they may be improved, with special reference 
to the possibility of further strengthening 
mediation and concilation services; 

“(4) The possibility of further improve. 
ment in procedures for the adjudication of 
controversies as to the interpretation and 
application of contracts arrived at through 
collective bargaining, and the peaceful set- 
tlement of grievances arising under such con- 
tracts or otherwise in the course of employ- 
ment, 

“(5) Means by which, without impairment 
of the essential rights of either labor or 
management, the obligations of each may 
be enforced; 

“(6) The possibility of further clarifying 
and defining the respective rights and spheres 
of authority of labor and of management; 

“(7) Problems arising in connection with 
the selection of representatives for the pur- 
pose of collective bargaining and disputes 
between labor organizations relative to the 
foregoing and other matters; 

“(8) Problems arising in connection with 
strikes or lockouts having objectives other 
than the furtherance of labor-industry dis- 
putes within the trade or industry in which 
the strikers cr employers are engaged; 

“(9) Means by which all forms of. violence, 
espionage, intimidation and other unlawful 
conduct on the part of any parties to labor 
disputes may effectively be eliminated; and 

“(10) The problem of the most effective 
utihzation, in the public interest, of new 
discoveries, inventions, and techniques and 
the elimination of practices restrictive there- 
of and, at the same time, the minimization 
of the hardships resulting from the intro- 
duction of such new discoveries, inventions, 
and techniques. — 


in connection with which investigation the 
Commission shall consider, among other 
things, the effect of existing laws and the 
regulations and practices of governmental 
bodies administering such laws. 

“(f) The Commission shall make its final 
report to the President and to the Con- 
gress, including recommendations with re- 
spect to legislation, not later than October 
1, 1946. 

“(g) There is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $100,- 
000, or so much thereof as may be necessary 
to cover the expenses of the Commission. 
Such expenses shall be paid upon certifica- 
tion of the chairman of the Commission and 
shall include compensation for members, 
not to exceed $25 per diem, employment of 
experts, stenographic and other services by 
contract if deemed necessary, transportation, 
rent of office In the District of Columbia or 
elsewhere, purchase of necessary books and 
documents, printing and binding, and such 
other expenses as the Commission deems 
necessary, without regard to the provisions 
of any other act, 

“(h) All authority granted under this sec- 
tion 13 shall terminate at the expiration 
of the Seventy-ninth Congress.” 

2. Renumber sections 13, 14 and 15 as sec- 
tions 14, 15, and 16 respectively. 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Chair- 
man, this amendment is in substance the 
same amendment that was adopted yes- 
terday to the Case bill. It provides for 4 
study commission, creates a commission 
and provides for it to submit a report to 
the President and to the Congress on 
October 1 of this year, studying the whole 
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field of labor-industry relations. I urge 
its support and am confident the House 
wil! support it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Hore: On page 
15, at the end of section 13 insert the fol- 
lowing: 

“That notwithstanding the provisions of 
an act to amend the Judicial Code and to 
define and limit the jurisdiction of courts 
sitting in equity and for other purposes, any 
district court of the United States having 
jurisdiction of the parties may award either 
a restraining order or a temporary or per- 
manent injunction restrain.ng any violation 
of this section where it shall affirmatively ap- 
pear from the pleadings and the evidence that 
otherwise irreparable injury will otherwise 
occur due to the perishable nature of the 
articles or materials referred to in subsec- 
tion (a) including livestock and live 


poultry.” 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, on yester- 
day the committee adopted an amend- 
ment submittcd by the gentleman from 
Michigan |Mr. Horrman) which struck 
out subsection (b) of section 13 providing 
for the issuance of injunctions for viola- 
tion of subsection (a) of section 13. The 
committee adopted as part of that 
amendment a provision whereby viola- 
tions of subsection (a) were to be pun- 
ished by a loss of collective bargaining 
rights on the part of individuals and 
labor organizations. I think the com- 
mittee was under the impression at that 
time that in adopting this provision it 
was substituting an equally adequate or 
perhaps a more severe punishment for 
violation of subsection 8. That may be 
true in dealings between employers and 
employees, Lut in this particular sort of 
case these involve violations, intimida- 
tions, and things of that nature. In 
very many instances they are not either 
employees or employers, and I am re- 
ferring to cases that we are all familiar 
with because they were discussed in con- 
nection with the Hobbs bill where farm- 
ers take their produce to market and 
where there is violence or intimidation. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the 
gentleman from Kansas has expired. All 
time has expired. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Kansas 
(Mr. Hope). 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that all Mem- 
bers may have the privilege of extending 
their remarks at this point in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. That consent will 
have to be secured in the House. 

Mr. D'ALESANDRO. Mr. Chairman, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. D’ALESANDRO: Mr. Chairman, 
I appeal to the membership of the House, 
for the welfare of all the people of Amer- 
ica, to oppose the drastic and far-reach- 
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ing Case bill. It cures nothing, but cre- 
ates new evils. It jeopardizes collective 
bargaining. It is unfair to labor and 
also unfair to management, because it 
will not prevent strikes, but will serve to 
produce more strikes. 

Mr.RICHARDS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimuus consent to revise and extend 
the remarks I made this afternoon. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Chairman, on the 
8th of last June, on the floor of this 
House, I stated that I was speaking 
against a system which permitied the 
Rules Committee to stifle and choke and 
actually prevent a democratic opportu- 
nity to this great House for debate on 
a measure after a duly constituied com- 
mittee reports favorably it be considered 
by the Men.bers of the House. I also 
stated then, as I do again now, that I am 
not criticizing any person, but I am 
again protesting the same procedures by 
which the bill H. R. 4908 was, to all in- 
tents and purposes, made secondary and 
of virtually no importance for legislative 
purposes, by the procedure followed by 
the Rules Committee. Yet H. R. 4908 
had been studied and reported out by 
the Labor Committee, which is a legis- 
lative committee of this House, while the 
Rules Committee is not a legislative com- 
mittee. Nor is it in fact a fair answer 
to say that by having 218 Members sign 
a petition, the ruling of the Rules Com- 
mittee can be upset. For the democratic 
processes shoulc dictate that the Rules 
Committee should give full play to our 
democracic processes, rather than to 
make it more difficult for the majority 
to find expression. So I protest the 
means by which the Case bill is here 
on the floo:, with the theory of the 
President of the United States a poor 
second. I believe the confusion that at 
this hour exists on this legislation on 
this floor justifies my statement that the 
most democratic and constructive pro- 
cedure to take is to pass out to the floor 
for debate bills which have first had the 
study and report of a legislative com- 
mittee. This Case bill was born in sur- 
prise as far as this body as a whole is 
concerned. It never had committee con- 
sideration. It is admitted some mem- 
bers of the Rules Committee had not yet 
read it when they voted for it. Surprise 
legislation is generally of short life, too. 
Studied legislation is the only safe sort 
to submit. : 

Over 3 days of debate we have had 
five major bills on the same subject 
with several dozen amendments to 
consider. Most of these amendments 
appear to have been written out on the 
floor of this House as debate proceeded. 
I have counted the pages of the 5 bills 
to be 108 pages. I venture that not over 
20 percent of the Members of this House 
have ever read more than half of these 
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bills and that not over 5 percent of the 
Members could pass a grade of 75 per- 
cent on the contents of these bills. 

Furthermore some of these bills deal 
with and propose to nullify basic and 
existing laws in the field of labor and 
Management and how can we intelli- 
gently act on these bills unless we know 
the content of these basic Federal 
statutes they propose to dissolve or de- 
stroy? I have asked several of the 
Members of this House to give me their 
opinion as to what percentage of the 
Members could pass a grade of 75 per- 
cent on the contents of the Norris- 
LaGuardia statute, for instance. I was 
shocked—but not surprised—to find they 
all stated figures of not over 10 per- 
cent. Yet, the Case bill expressly pro- 
poses in section 11 to make of no effect 
section 104 of this basic statute relating 
to the working people of our Nation and 
their basic rights to do certain acts 
peaceably. 

How can we vote intelligently on the 
Case bill when so few know the content 
of the Norris-LaGuardia statute? Yes, 
I know we can rely upon someone else’s 
statement or opinion or hearsay. But 
that, gentlemen, is not sound enough 
legislation on this vital matter. If the 
Case bill passes the way section 11 now is, 
we can have as many different standards 
for injunctions as there are different 
judges of the courts having jurisdiction. 
We need less confusion, instead of more. 
Besides, why should the proponents of 
the Case bill wish to destroy these basic 
principles of the Norris-LaGuardia 
statute? Do they object to peaceful 
procedures of labor therein protected? 
If they did not want to destroy labor’s 
peaceful activities therein shielded by 
Federal statute, why did they write it in 
the bill? 

My estimate right now is that there 
are not more than a half dozen or so 
Members of this House who can tell us 
with much degree of accuracy what the 
status of the bill is as relates to its pres- 
ent text as a result of amendments 
thereto. This is not surprising either on 
account of the confusion and lack of op- 
portunity by the Members to fully ac- 
quaint themselves with all the bills and 
their lack of ready knowledge of the 
present existing Federal laws on the 
subject. 

This is no time for hasty or ill-consid- 
ered legislation. What we do here today 
will in no event change the course of 
the present labor-management dead- 
locks, anyway. 

I hear Members say they feel we are 
being too hasty and hurried in our de- 
bate. I hear Members speak of admit- 
ted confusion on their part and on the 
part of the House itself. As far as I 
am concerned, let us stay here until late 
tonight and come early tomorrow and 
next day and next night and every day 
and night until we are as sure as can be, 
under such difficult legislative processes, 
that we are not creating a monstrosity. 

Having done considerable outside 
reading on this subject recently, I 
think you would be interested in a very 
brief and partial outline of the develop- 
ment of the interest or plar of govern- 
ment in the labor field, for the records 
show that it is very recent. 
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In regard to Case bill and Federal labor 
policy, three basic trends on principles 
are manifest in the Federal processes of 
aiding workers to increase their own 
earnings and to improve their working 
conditions. These three governing prin- 
ciples are: 

First. The Government encourages 
workers to engage in concerted action. 

Second. The Government protects the 
workers in peacefully organizing in their 
own way. 

Third. The Government seeks to aid 
and promote the peaceful and voluntary 
settlement of labor disputes. 

Concerted action by the workers is en- 
couraged and aided in order to facilitate 
vorxing employees to make collective 
agreements with their own employers 
and since by collective action the bar- 
gaining power of workers is developed 
and increased and the result is the terms 
of employment are aided. The Govern- 
ment requires employers to engage in 
collective bargaining if the workers 
themselves require it. Therefore, em- 
ployers are prohibited from interfering 
with voluntary efforts of workers con- 
cerning exercising of these rights. 

Only in 1884 did Congress create the 
Bureau of Labor in the Department of 
the Interior and not until 1903, upon the 
request of President Theodore Roosevelt, 
did Congress establish the Department 
of Commerce and Labor, whereupon the 
old department, established in 1884, was 
transferred to the new department. 
And then not until March 1.913 was a 
separate department with the head, of 
Cabinet rank, established. The first reg- 
ulatory activity in the general field of 
labor was the Antitrust Act of 1890 
which prohibited any restraint of inter- 
state commerce in the form of agree- 
ment, contract, or trust. Our Supreme 
Court held that it applied to concerted 
acts of workers such as strikes and boy- 
cotts when designed to restrain inter- 
state commerce. In 19382 the Norris- 
LaGuardia Injunction Act attempted to 
free labor from this antitrust interpre- 
tation. This Norris-LaGuardia Act was 
the first legislative statement and decla- 
ration of policy that it is desirable for 
labor to organize and to bargain collec- 
tively. A few years before that in 1926 
the Railroad Labor Act drastically mod- 
ified the machinery for the settlement 
of railway labor disputes and established 
a Board of Mediation composed of five 
members. It was not unti] 1916 that 
Congress prohibited the transportation 
in interstate commerce of goods made 
by child labor. And in 1924 Congress 
submitted to the States for ratification a 
constitutional amendment granting to 
the Federal Government the power to 
regulate child labor, but it has never been 
ratified by three-fourths of the States. 

The labor policy of the Government has 
developed primarily since 1932. In 1933 
Congress enacted the National Industrial 
Recovery Act providing for the general 
regulation of all industry by voluntary 
¢Oales or by Government licens~s. In 1933 
the Employment Service Act provided for 
reorganized and expanded United States 
Employment Service, financed on a 
grani-in-aid basis, and administered 
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cooperatively by the Federal Govern- 
ment and States. 

The Social Security Act of 1935 pro- 
vided for old-age benefits. 

I repeat Mr. Chairman, I regret, and I 
fear this House will, the haste and speed 
with which we are limiting this debate 
and the enacting of this legislation. It 
all should have had committee legislative 
consideration. But in the absence there- 
of it appears to me as hazardous to legis- 
late in haste and even shut off debate 
and consideration while there are sin- 
cere and most able Members yet desirous 
of participating. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks at this point in the 
REcorD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
Case bill. 

I base my position on a number of fac- 
tors, the chief of which is that we at- 
tempt to write legislation on this all- 
important subject without the benefit of 
a recommendation of the proper legis- 
lative committee to study anc recom- 
mend on matters pertaining to labor. 
The effects of this pili go into the homes 
of every person in the Nation. There is 
no more important piece of legislation 
that will come before this Cungress than 
that which we now so hurriedly con- 
sider. I urge you go slowly, to reject 
the bill so that the labor committee can 
further deliberate on it and its drastic 
provisions. 

I sense a deliberate plan on the part 
of the proponents of this legislation to 
whip up the emotions of the membership 
and to create in their ninds a fulse value 
for the necessity for this type of legis- 
lation. There have been a rash oi strikes 
around the country, but time will elimi- 
nate them. Already, to my way of 
thinking, the redness has vegun to go 
out of the skin of our body politic. I 
have recently had the privilege of visit- 
ing tay district, and though I only had 4 
days, I tried to talk to as many as I 
could. I talked to them to obtain their 
reaction on legislation pending in the 
Congress. I discussed this matter with a 
number of people from large emplcyers 
on down to the man of the street, and I 
can truthfully say that not one of them 
was excited about the situation. They 
did not like certain developments in the 
field of labor. They realize that it was 
the natural outcome of the cut-backs 
coming after war and that the work 
stoppages were not a permanent thing. 

I have heard claims that seemed to me 
exorbitant made about the amount of 
money made by people who labor. I do 
not know what takes place in other dis- 
tricts, but I know that such claims could 
not be substantiated in my district. I 
have in my possession the check stubs 
of a number of common laborers who 
work for the Chrysler Corp. in Oakland, 
Calif., and that all show that after the 
cut-back of hours, coming with the ces- 
sation of hostilities, that the take-home 
pay of married men, substantial Ameri- 
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can citizens, ranges from $27 to $33 
week, and I submit to you that men can. 
not pursue the happiness guaranteeg 
them in the Declaration of Independence 
on salaries of that type at this time, 

A great deal has been said about the 
high standards of American living ang 
we are al] proud to know that this coun- 
try leads the rest of the world in this 
respect. But, I invite you to examine 
the record and see where the highest 
standards of living in the country obtain, 
It is not acciden.ial that these stand- 
ards are highest in the sections of the 
country where labor is best organized, 
nor is it accidental that in those sec. 
tions of the country where labor is best 
organized, the farmer or the industria]- 
or finds a ready market for his prod- 
ucts. 

In those sections where labor is well 
organized, you will find the highest edu- 
cational standards—you find the highest 
standards of health, and there yon find 
the highest standards of the American 
way of living. 

I urge you not to act hurriedly, but 
to weigh carefully the provisions of this 
bill that would substantially destroy the 
labor movement in America, and destroy 
with it those things that we are proud 
to call American. 

Mr. THOMASON. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that debate on 
the Case amendment and all amend- 
ments thereto be extended for 2 hours. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

Mr. BALDWIN of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, I object. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, in 
view of the fact that we have reached 
the end of discussion on the amendments 
offered, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may be permitted to print the amend- 
ments I have on the Clerk’s desk in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STARKEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. ~ 

Mr. STARKEY.. Mr. Chairman, I have 
listened diligently to the debate on the 
so-called Case bill, and I am convinced 
that enactment of it into law will not 
accomplish the purposes that its sup- 
porters contend it should, namely. pro- 
mote collective bargaining, settlement of 
labor disputes, and encourage voluntary 
arbitration. 

It is my firm conviction that it will 
do just the opposite. I make this state- 
ment based on practically 30 years of 
experience in drafting, negotiating, and 
interpreting collective-bargaining agree- 
ments between employers and employees, 
and also through experience under 4 
State labor relations act which in an 
extremely mild manner embodies some 
of the principles contained in this bill. 

One needs no further evidence than 
the debate carried on on this floor for 
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the past 4 days to convince himself 
that both employers and employees will 
be much more hesitant to arbitrate their 
disputes under the provisions of this bill 
than under existing Federal facilities. 

The requirement that the Board may 
take jurisdiction for from 30 to 35 days 
will compel the unions to immediately 
serve notice so as to start the time run- 
ning, and the Board will be completely 
swamped just as they were under the 
provision for strike votes under the 
Smith-Connally bill. As under the 
Smith-Connally bill the expense will be 
tremendous, and it is my prediction that 
if this bill should possibly become law 
the same people will be back the next 
session or two seeking its repeal, as they 
did with the Smith-Connally law. 

This bill does two things which I think 
are uppermost in the minds of the people 
sponsoring this legislation. 

First, it permits unions to be sued 
for breach of contract, which, of course, 
in most cases would be the stoppage of 
work while a contract was in existence. 
This of necessity would compel labor 
unions to insist on a clause in the con- 
tract to the effect that nothing herein 
contained shall be construed as a breach 
of contract if the members of said union 
cease work if a grievance is not settled 
satisfactorily within a period of, say, 5 
days. Of course, the employer would not 
agree to such a provision. 

Second, failing to reach an agreement 
on this question would again of necessity 
compel the union to spell out in the con- 
tract every conceivable question that 
would have the remotest possibility of 
arising, which would result in long and 
bitter bickering and based on my ex- 
perience in such matters would lead to 
stalemates, bitter disagreements, and 
strikes, not over a current grievance, but 
over some grievance that might possibly 
arise at some time in the future. 

Therefore, I say the bill does not pro- 
mote or assist collective bargaining 
but would bring about confusion, dis- 
trust, and unnecessary interruption of 
production. 

The bill further provides that injunc- 
tions may be issued against unions or 
any individual member thereof and 
while proponents cry to high heaven 
about force and violence they know full 
well that injunctions may now be ob- 
tained against the use of force and vio- 
lence. They say nothing about intimi- 
dation or threat thereof, but I am satis- 
fied that if this bill becomes law any 
member cf the legal profession could ob- 
tain an injunction against any individual 
who attempted to persuade a persor to 
join a labor organization or to refrain 
from working for an employer who re- 
fused to meet union cunditions, if such 
an individual used the same tone of voice 
and the same facial expressions and 
gestures that have been used on the 
floor of this House by Members attempt- 
ing to persuade other Members to vote 
for or against this bill, 

The proponents know full well that en- 
actment of this bill into law would re- 
peal the Norris-LaGuardia anti-injunc- 
tion law and set us back to conditions 
and precedents of 20 years ago. Last, 
but by no means least, is this the reward 
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that our veterans and servicemen are 
to receive? The title “Veteran” as com- 
monly used at this time indicates that 
he has courageously and unselfishly 
given himself to the defense of our coun- 
try to preserve our way of life. He has 
gone onto the battlefield to restore to the 
workers of other lands the right to organ- 
ize and have some control over their 
standards of living. But the title “Vet- 
eran” in the true sense is past tense and 
the vast majority of them during the 
rest of their life will be working people 
and will want to enjoy the full fruits of 
their toil. 

Are we going to show our gratitude to 
the veterans who have not acclimated 
themselves to their return to civilian life 
and the millions still overseas, by taking 
away from them the rights that others 
enjoyed while they were defending our 
country and make it more difficult for 
them to enjoy that for whict. they fought, 
political and industrial democracy? 

No, my fellow Members, I cannot bring 
myself to support this bill and I am 
satisfied that the vast majority of the 
citizens of this country, if they knew 
all the implications and far-reaching ef- 
fect of this bill would not for one mo- 
ment lend their support to it 

Mr CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. CHURCH. I have an amendment 
at the desk. Will it be read? 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment 
will be read. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the REecorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
this House has just finished rewriting the 
so-called Case bill here on the House 
floor under the most difficult conditions. 
About 20 amendments have been adopted 
and at least 20 amendments were de- 
feated. We have spent 5 days here on 
this bill, without any leadership from 
the President or his party. The best 
that the administration-controlled La- 
bor Committee could produce was a bill 
none of them now support for “fact-find- 
ing,” a process that has already been 
tried by the President and failed to pre- 
vent strikes. The amended Case sub- 
stitute is not perfect, but it is the best 
bill that the House can put together un- 
der these difficult conditions, and I am 
supporting it, for it is unthinkable that 
Congress should do nothing about the 
strike situation. 

WHO WANTS STRIKE LEGISLATION? 


The people want Congress to do some- 
thing about strikes. War veterans, white 
collar people, farmers, small business- 
men have demanded that Congress do 
something about strikes. The President 
himself, has asked Congress to act. 

Labor leaders, and certain elements in 
big business, and the Communist Party, 
want us to do nothing. Union leaders 
are against this bill or any bill at all 
limiting their activities in any way what- 
soever. Certain business interests are 
passing the word for Congress to do 
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nothing, so that they can fight the 
unions to a finish. William Z. Foster, 
head of the Communist Party, is for no 
strike law, bigger and better strikes, say- 
ing “at least 4,000,000 workers are now ir. 
motion”; he believes this is a step 
toward his goal “nationalizing the basic 
industries of the United States.” 
THE DUTY OF CONGRESS 


Which group, which leader, should 
Congress follow? Well, in this case, no- 
body; certainly not President Truman, 
for his suggestions are merely an elabo- 
rate way of passing the buck. Congress 
must lead. Congress must really legis- 
late this time. We must think this out 
for ourselves, under great and conflict- 
ing pressures; no bill we pass is going to 
be popular, for the conflicting demands 
on us are hysterical for either drastic 
action, or for no action, and we know 
that neither course is wise. We must 
look beyond this week, this year, and this 
election, and deliberate as lawmakers. 

Some say unions should remain above 
and beyond the law; others say unions 
should be abolished by law; I say that 
unions are big business now, they are 
here to stay, and should be regulated by 
law in the public interest, just as we 
regulate other big business. 

THE PUBLIC INTEREST 


The public interest includes everybody 
and that includes the individual working 
man. The public, including the working 
man, wants production, no strikes, low 
prices, high purchasing power. The in- 
dividual working man wants good pay 
in terms of what he can buy for a day’s 
work and wants to be free from domina- 
tion by his boss, his Government, or his 
union. He wants his union to bargain 
collectively for him, but not to cost him 
too much in dues, or strikes, or any other 
way. The public wants to share in 
every invention or improvement in in- 
dustrial know-how through lower prices. 
The  ublic does not want a system 
whereby all the profits go to stockholders, 
or to unions and stockholders, or to the 
Government in taxes. 

In this postwar struggle for power be- 
tween unions and management in Amer- 
ica each side wants security through 
power; the public interest is made secure 
only by limiting the power of both busi- 
ness and unions. We know that in 
America the individual cit:zen obtains 
freedom and security for his political 
rights through the divided powers of the 
executive, legislative, and judicial 
branches. No one branch must be too 
powerful, or the citizen loses his security. 
In the same way, each American citizen 
obtains economic freedom and security 
through dividing and balancing the pow- 
ers of unions and business and Govern- 
ment. If any one of the three gets too 
powerful the citizen, including the work- 
er, will be less secure and less free. 
Congress is attempting to preserve this 
balance in the Case bill. 


THE PRICE-WAGE MISTAKE 


We all want higher wages and lower 
prices for ourselves. We all know that 
what we mean is being able to buy more 
for a day’s work. We have done just 
that in America in the past, through in- 
vention and ingenuity and production 
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and collective bargaining. We could 
have done it again after VJ-day. We 
shall do it again in the marvelous period 
that lies ahead, of undreamed-of produc- 
tion, when we can make anything out of 
almost anything, for almost nothing; 
when through cooperation of labor, man- 
agement and Government we have re- 
turned to a policy of planned plenty. 

But President Truman slowed it all 
down. He forgot that prices and wages 
are tied together, unless you get produc- 
tion and invention going. He left on 
price regulations that throttled produc- 
tion, then took the ceilings off of wages, 
then disbanded the War Labor Board, 
then got out statistics that encouraged 
labor to make demands that could not be 
met without price increases, and now, 
when we are in the midst of the great- 
est strikes in all our history, all he can 
suggest is “fact-finding.” 

Strikes cause scarcity; enforced prices 
that are too low cause scarcity, because 
industry cannot produce; prices that are 
too high cause scarcity because people 
cannot buy. We had a policy of planned 
scarcity under the early New Deal. We 
are suffering now from the Truman 
brand of planned scarcity. 


THE CASE BILL 


Many exaggerated statements have 
been made for and against this bill. It 
will not prevent strikes. It does not 
force anyone to work. No law can do 
this. The bill sets up a permanent 
mediation board, headed by officers to be 
confirmed by the Senate to represent the 
public, not labor or management; it pro- 
vides, in big labor disputes, a 30-day pe- 
riod during which conciliation and medi- 
ation must be attempted; it makes col- 
lective bargaining agreements binding on 
both parties; it forbids violence and in- 
timidation and boycotts; it provides that 
supervisors representing the employer 
shall not have the benefits of the Wagner 
Act, which was designed to protect em- 
ployees. No criminal penalties are pro- 
vided. 

My amendment, which was adopted, 
cut out any new use of injunctions in 
labor-contract disputes. On the other 
hand, we restored the power of the courts 
to enjoin fraud or violence which was 
provided in the Norris-LaGuardia Act 
but nullified by a court decision written 
by Justice Frankfurter. We thus created 
no new injunction powers in the courts, 
but merely repealed judicial legislation 
by the New Deal Supreme Court which 
violated the clear intention of Congress 
expressed in the Norris-LaGuardia Act. 

The Case bill does not affect railroad 
workers at all. In fact, it is an attempt 
to apply some of the principles of the 
Railway Labor Act to labor disputes in 
industry 

This bill is not a panacea for strikes, 
but under wise and courageous adminis- 
tration it can be very helpful in the fair 
settlement of labor disputes without re- 
sorting to strikes. 

The Smith-Connally Act was rewrit- 
ten on the floor of the House and re- 
written on the floor of the Senate and 
then passed over the Presidential veto. 
It is the style now to say that this act 
was no good. It is interesting to note, 
however, that we are now eating meat 
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and getting gasoline because the meat 
and oil industries are being operated 
under ‘1e Smith-Connally Act. It is 
also interesting to note that none of the 
prophecies of labor leaders about this act, 
that the right to strike was destroyed, 
that labor would be hamstrung, and so 
forth, came true. The Smith-Connally 
Act, although it has been badly admin- 
istered by a hostile administration, had 
a very important moral effect in war- 
time; it proved that Congress would do 
something about strikes. Passage of the 
Case bill by the House, even though it 
goes no further, shows certain labor 
leaders that the House is willing to do 
something about strikes, and this will 
have an important moral effect. 
OTHER LEGISLATION 


The Case bill provides in sectior 9A: 

It shall be the further duty o. the Board 
to make a broad and comprehensive study 
of the field of labor-management relations 
from the viewpoint of both labor, industry, 
and ‘he public to determine what adjust- 
ments are necessary to promote continuity 
and regularity of employment, industrial 
peace, and the uninterrupted production and 
distribution of goods and services for com- 
merce. 


This is one of the importa.t provi- 
sions of the bill. A calm and intelligent 
and impartial review of the Wagner Act 
and the antitrust laws and othcr laws 
affecting labor-management-public rela- 
tions is needed. This study cannot be 
made by a biased House Labor Commit- 
tee, dominated by outside i:.terests. Full 
hearings should be provided, and bills 
should be thoroughly considered in com- 
mittee before coming to the floor. Our 
aim should be something more than pro- 
viding Marquis of Queensbury rule: for 
industrial warfare, although that in itself 
is important. We should seek means of 
avoiding work stoppages due to industrial 
disputes. This is most difficult. Com- 
pulsory arbitration, which is hated by 
both labor and management, may become 
necessary if either labor or management 
overlook too long the public interest, for 
the American public and its representa- 
tives in Congress will not be content to 
suffer indefinitely as innocen. bystanders 
in total warfare between gigantic organ- 
izations of labor and capital. 

We should remember that we have a 
form of extra-legal arbitration going on 
now, which is almost compulsory in its 
effect. President Truman made a one- 
man arbitration award in the steel strike 
that union spokesmen and certain news- 
papers are labeling a governmental act. 
I do not believe in pressure arbitration 
from the White House. I do not believe 
in using the prestige of the Presidency 
in this way; if Presidential prestige is 
high, this is a dangerous power; if it is 
low, as now, it is still unsatisfactory. I 
have not been impressed by the stage 
managing, the public relations, of Gen- 
eral Motors or steel or the CIO in their 
bids for public opinion during these 
strikes; but when little President Tru- 
man, beloved and befuddled, shakes first 
his fist, then his finger at these giants, 
then wrings his hands, then washes his 
hands of the whole thing, we feel a com- 
bination of pity and disgust. This 
brings a sobering realization to us here in 
America and in Congress; we cannot rely 
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upon White House showmanship to set. 
tle the strike problem, The h ot 
thousands of American workmen now op 
strike ought not to have their rights 
their duties, and their destinies depen, 
upon the acting ability of half a dozen 
big shots of labor, management, and 
Government; their rights and their qy. 
ties should depend upon the law. 

The Communists and their fellow tray. 
elers have a very Clear picture of what 
should be done. They want more strikes 
more violence, and finally nationaliga. 
tion of industry, so that every worker js 
secure as a slave of an all-powerfy 
state. The rest of us seek as our goa) 
the security for an American working. 
man, which comes when he is not domi- 
nated by his employer, or his union or hig 
Government. In a few years we shajj 
know which way America will go. 

Mr. LINK. Mr. Chairman, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LINK. Mr. Chairman, today the 
people throughout our country are faced 
with the all-consuming thoughts—secu- 
rity or liberty. 

During th: war we subdued both of 
these thoughts for victory—and we 
achieved that victory. 

Now, gentlemen, our problem is to 
achieve both security and liberty—and 
I am afraid that many people in ow 
country are more concerned about secu- 
rity than liberty. 

This was clearly demonstrated on 
Thursday when an overwhelming ma- 
jority of Congress voted for the Case 
bill. All party lines were broken and we 
liberals in Congress found ourselves to 
be a small minority. Our Nation—the 
wealthiest and the most powerful in the 
world—surely is capable of finding « 
means of carrying on in such a way that 
we can still be the wealthiest nation 
and the most powerful nation, and yet 
have both security and liberty. But it 
seems to me that certain groups in our 
country are so blinded by the power of 
gold that they are reaching out to take 
over our liberties by throwing us a little 
sop of security. 

Let us go back to Thursday and to 
what they are offering us for our liberty. 
General Motors knows that if the Case 
bill is passed labor wil] be hobbled to 
such an extent that all gains which have 
been made during the past 40 years will 
be nullified by specia] laws enacted to 
keep labor impotent—and labor will go 
back to those days when depressions were 
called recessions. 

We were even told in school that these 
y-year periods of recession where neces- 
sary to empty the warehouses—we were 
overproduced—but after that recession, 
labor never went back to work at the ol 
wage scale. No; it always had tc take 
a cut, and it had no choice because at 
the end of the recession period labor was 
broke. But, gentlemen, those days are 
over. Today labor is organized just a 
well as management; and, above all, re- 
member that the man in the overalls 
ne by far the man with the 
gold, 
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Gentlemen, security with liberty is the 
goal for which all humanity is striving; 
and we can have both security and lib- 
erty if labor and management and gov- 
ernmeni work together. 

Security without liberty is not the 
American way of life. 

Mr. ROWAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Rrcorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 


Illinois? 
There was no objection. 
Mr. ROWAN. Mr. Chairman, the 


conference report on full employment— 
House Report 1520—which has just 
passed the House of Representatives, and 
for which I voted, will, in my opinion 
and the opinion of many others, aid the 
cause of unemployment in our country. 
Although it will not accomplish many 
of the things which those who sponsored 
the legislation had anticipated, it is 
nevertheless a move in the right direc- 
tion. We all confidently hope that as a 
result of the passage of this bill some- 
thing will be done to prevent wholesale 
unemployment within the months that 
are ahead. 

The Case substitute for the Norton- 
Ellender bill, which has just been adopted 
by the Committee of the Whole, will do 
nothing for unemployment, and cer- 
tainly will have no bearing on the cur- 
rent strikes which have resulted in unem- 
ployment of over a million workers. On 
the other hand, unless some settlement 
is brought about, these strikes will result 
in a substantial increase in the ranks 
of the idle. 

What the American people are inter- 
ested in today, if we are to judge by the 
correspondence which comes to many 
Members of the Congress, is jobs for 
the unemployed and the potentially un- 
employed. Full employment is a subject 
that is presented most frequently and this 
matter should engage the attention of all 
of us. Strikes can and will be settled, 
but unemployment will continue unless 
something is done about it and Congress 
is the place where such action should 
be taken now. The public is perplexed 
over the fact that while the Members dis- 
cuss the question of a loan of $4,000,000,- 
000 to Great Britain as an aid to Ameri- 
can prosperity in the near future, a mil- 
lion men are unemployed just because 
the tycoons of industry and big business 
cannot agree to meet the Presidential 
request to grant an increase of 344 cents 
and hour to American working people. 
One of the constituents corresponding 
with my office has informed me that he is 
going to carefully scrutinize the roll call 
on the Case bill and compare it with the 
roll call on the loan to Great Britain. He 
predicts that many of the persons who 
have been most enthusiastic for curtail- 
ing the labor will be enrolled with those 
who support the loan to Great Britain. 

These are days when we must think 
of the workingman and his family. The 
mail that comes to our desks certainly 
indicates that this is a subject upper- 
most in the minds of millions. As an 
illustration of this correspondence I do 
not think it would be amiss at this time 
to present some excerpts from a letter, 
signed by Samuel W. Silverman, national 
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president of the Allied Veterans Political 
Association of America. This associa- 
tion, according to the stationery on 
which the letter is written, was organ- 
ized by act of Congress July 14,1933. Al- 
though the letter, which bears the head- 
ing “An appeal to the consciences of the 
House of Representatives and to the Sen- 
ate of the United States of America,” has 
undoubtedly been sent to most of the 
Members, it brings home to me, at least, 
with great emphasis the temper and the 
thought of many people who are trying 
to bring about an orderly adjustment of 
postwar conditions in our country. It 
will be noted that in the program that 
is set forth there is no mention made 
of the Case bill, or any other antilabor 
bill, but stress is placed upon the fact 
that there are some bills for which there 
is much greater demand than the leg- 
is‘ation which has engaged the attention 
of the House for the last week. During 
today’s session I reread the letter from 
Mr. Samuel W. Silverman and herewith 
woule like to present some of his views, 
not mine, on problems that are upper- 
most in the minds of American people 
including great numbers of veterans of 
World War II: 


THE ALLIED VETERANS 
POLITICAL ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 
Washington, D. C., January 25, 1946. 


AN APPEAL TO THE CONSCIENCE OF THE HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES AND TO THE SENATE OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Honoraste GENTLEMEN: As you recall, 
22,000 veterans of World War I marched 
on, and took possession of Anacostia—this 
was the bonus army. They created a most 
embarrassing problem for Congress. The 
CCC camps were organized to partly solve 
the preblem—and it was I who first sug- 
gested the solution to the then adviser to 
the President—Louis Howe. 

Out of Anacostia came many things— 
among them was the birth of our veterans’ 
organizations—designed to protect the rights 
of veterans in a political sense. The AVPAA 
was organized for the specific purpose of act- 
ing in behalf of veterans where other veteran 
groups were forbidden the right to speak on 
political issues. I foresaw Anacostia and I 
urged that corrective action be taken at that 
time—action which would have avoided that 
whole, painful episode. 

Now, I again warn the Congress that there 
will be another march on Washington—this 
time of 100,000 veterans of World War II. 
When this legion marches, they will take 
possession of all governmental buildings, in- 
cluding the offices occupied by Congress. 
They will use these offices and buildings as 
their homes until the Congress and the Gov- 
ernment provides housing and jobs for vet- 
erans and their families. They have power. 
They represent power. They will use power. 

Because there is here a very real threat 
which may create a social danger, I am pre- 
senting this statement to the Congress. 


Whether you gentlemen know it or not, there © 


are several facts which merit the attention 
of the Congress. They are as follows: Re- 
turning veterans of the recent war are swell- 
ing the ranks of the American veteran’s com- 
mittee. There is the fact of, and the battle 
for control going on in, the American veter- 
ans’ committee—between the Fascist and the 
Communist elements. Remember, gentle- 
men, no matter who wins that internecine 
war, we, the American people, are the losers. 
Our institutions, our beliefs, and our tradi- 
tions—our very Constitution itself—will be 
torn to pieces. These people are taking ad- 
vantage of industrial dislocation and are 
fomenting discord in the confusion incident 
to the termination of the war. 
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Speaking with seeming sincerity and truth, 
the American veterans’ committee leaders 
know only too well the art of selecting the 
proper methods of propaganda to attract the 
attention of returning veterans. They know 
only too well how to play upon the emotional 
nature and racial prejudices What has hap- 
pened in Europe should be taken into serious 
consideration. I am sure that every Member 
of Congress would not like to see, in these 
United States, a repetit‘on of the horror of 
Europe. Yet, that same potential danger is 
actual, and real—and it confronts us at this 
very moment. 

We know how absurd the appeals to re- 
ligious and racial pr judice may be, but we 
also know from sad experience, and from con< 
temporary history, the actual crimes which 
have been the d‘rect result of such appeals. 

The American veterans’ committee seem- 
ingly champions the cause of the down- 
trodden and persecuted minorities. They 
engender the natural trust and gratitude of 
those minorities. 

Seemingly, they champion the rights of the 
weak and they build their power on the blind 
faith and loyalty of the weaklings. One can- 
not censure the poor, misguided but sincere 
people who so loyally follow those who ap- 
pear to be fighting their battles for them, 
and who, apparently, seek only their welfare. 
But, gentlemen of the Congress, this same 
blind faith and loyal support, no matter how 
sincerely intended, can create a very serious 
political crisis—a crisis that now bids fair 
to become the most destructive in our whole 
national history. They are organized and 
directed by a group of highly intelligent, ex- 
perienced, and wealthy leaders—toward a 
well-planned objective. 

It is only when you and I, who know bet- 
ter, who are aware of the false character 
latent in their cogent and specious pre- 
tense—it is only when you and I lose our 
heads and play cheap and dirty politics: when 
we forsake sincerity of purpose and the wel- 
fare of all the people, that we play right into 
their hands. We then find ourselves strange 
bedfellows. 

The Communists and Fascists are inciting 
and inflaming the veterans. They have re- 
ceived, and still are receiving, help from the 
Congress by virtue of its inactivity with 
respect to the dislocation caused by the 
abrupt ending of the war. The inability of 
the veteran to obtain jobs at a wage which 
will make it possible for that veteran to earn 
a living for himself and his dependents, based 
on the American standard of living, is only 
adding fuel to the disgust of the veteran. 
In some instances, this disgust is converted 
into contempt and hatred for a Congress 
which has failed, on some pretext or an- 
other, to provide the veteran with that pro- 
tection which he feels he has justly earned 
by virtue of his service and his sacrifice for 
the defense of an apparently wholly ungrate- 
ful nation. 

It is, therefore, quite obvious to those 
who can envisage the situation in all of its 
aspects, that unless the Congress takes im- 
mediate steps to remedy this situation, it 
may be too late to prevent disaster. Con- 
gress must provide jobs at a decent wage; it 
must provide a decent home. It is utterly 
useless to deny that multitudes of veterans 
are homeless, are sleeping in jails, parks, and 
hallways. These veterans are embittered, re- 
sentful, and sullen. Remember, gentlemen, 
that they are blood-tested, and have, in many 
cases, retained war-won weapons in the use 
of which excellent training has made them 
adept. 

Do not censure the veteran—if there is any 
censuring to be done at all, then apply that 
censure to you, the Congress. Strange as it 
may appear to some of you, we do not blame 
the Fascist or the Communist for the danger 
which so imminently confronts you. We 
blame the Government and the Congress for 
a series of complicated problems which have 
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been allowed to grow into alarming propor- 
tions. What are you doing, if anything, 
gentlemen of Congress, about these momen- 
tous matters? Are you only intent on play- 
ing your cheap and dirty politics? Are you 
hiding an ostrich head in political sands? 

What excuse is there for the failure of Con- 
gress to provide jobs and homes for the vet- 
eran and nis family? If you are concerned 
about where the money is to come from, to 
provide low-cost housing, why are you not 
diverting those $4,000,000,000 which you pro- 
pose to lend to Great Britain, or the six bil- 
lion you propose to lend to Russia—divert 
that money to build homes for our veterans. 
The veteran cannot marry, he cannot resume 
normal living until he has a home. The vet- 
eran is finding it hard to adjust himself to a 
new and different mode of life. He faces 
shortages of basic essentials in a land of 
plenty. He is disillusioned and bitter. The 
veterans are ripe for uprising. The veterans 
are ripe; the leadership is there, their cause 
is basic—vital. 

The Allied Veterans Political Association 
of America presents this as a minimum pro- 
gram of action. The Allied Veterans Political 
Association of America recommends: 

1. The adoption of the Wagner-Ellender- 
Taft housing bill 

2. The adoption of a full-employment bill 
which will provide 60,000,000 jobs immedi- 
ately—in order that veterans may obtain an 
all-around opportunity to enjoy at least some 
of the things for which he has fought so 
ably and so well. 

3. The continuation of the OPA as a means 
of preventing inflation. 

4. The continuation of the United States 
Employment Service, permanently. 

5 The continuation and further imple- 
mentation of the Fair Employment Practice 
Committee as a means of eliminating fric- 
tion between the various racial and religious 
groups which constitute our Nation. 

Sincerely yours, 
ALLIED VETERANS POLITICAL 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 
SAMUEL W. SILVERMAN, 
National President. 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, on last 
Friday, during the debate on H. R. 4908 
and the Case bill, H. R. 5262, I outlined 
in detail to the Members of the House, 
my opposition to this legislation. During 
the intervening days of debate and dis- 
cussion, there has not been any con- 
structive amendments passed by the 
Committee of the Whole which con- 
vinces me that I should change my 
opinion. 

This legislation, if enacted into law, 
will be not only a repetition of the anti- 
labor Smith-Connally Act, but will ham- 


per the rights of free American labor to - 


exercise privileges given to it under our 
Constitution. 

A great majority of the Members are 
not familiar with the numerous amend- 
ments that have been attached to this 
legislation in the last few days and can- 
not vote intelligently on the legislation 
now before the House for passage. 

I repeat a statement made in my 
speech of last Friday that the passage of 
the Case bill, with or without the adopted 
amendments, will lead to the destruction 
of labor unions and eventual industrial 
serfdom. If enacted, it will haunt its 
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sponsors, contribute to industrial strife, 
and postpone reconversion and peace- 
time prosperity indefinitely. 

I am opposed to this legislation and 
hope that it is defeated. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I have an 
amendment to the Adams substitute. 
Will that be read? 

The CHAIRMAN. That will be read 
later. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Rscorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, dur- 
ing the debate and amendment of H. R. 
4908 I have been in almost constant at- 
tendance on the floor of the House at- 
tempting to learn the facts as presented 
and to act with reason and judgment 
upon the amendments. With the welter 
of argument presented, this has been a 
most difficult undertaking. It has been 
my conclusion that the Adams substitute 
and the Voorhis substitute would he 
more effective and more likely of final 
approval in the other hody than the Case 
bill, so I voted for both substitutes in 
turn. Both were defeated. I now in- 
tend to vote for the Case bill as amended 
in the Committee of the Whole, as I be- 
lieve it to be a more effective measure 
than H. R. 4908. 

During the weeks’ discussion it has oc- 
curred to me that there is a great con- 
fusion of thought in the minds not only 
of persons in the Government, but 
among the great mass of our people, and 
particularly in the minds of leaders and 
the rank and file of labor organizations, 
in respect to at least one very funda- 
mental thing, namely: that which has 
made and can again make ours a pros- 
perous country. 

We hear much talk of money and rates 
of wages and distribution of profits— 
just as though that was the fundamen- 
tal aspect of prosperity. 

Mr. Chairman, you could set wages at 
$100 per hour and make everyone a gift 
of a million dollars, but if there were lit- 
tle or no production we would soon be- 
come a starving and impoverished people. 
The important thing is not money—the 
important thing is production, and more 
production. 

If one man can produce two items in 
1 day and yet produces only one, then 
the cost of his labor is, of course, twice 
as much as it would have been had he 
done his best. Hence, when carried out 
among all who labor with head or hand, 
it is certain that a day’s wages could then 
only buy half as much as it otherwise 
would buy. 

If those who extract building mate- 
rials from forests, mines, and quarries, 
and those who process these things, and 
those who fabricate, erect, and finish a 
home do less work in a day than they 
are really able to do—then homes must 
cost more than they should. Who suf- 
fers? The very workmen who need the 
homes to live in. Their wages can only 
buy the value of the production. 

The scale of wages in dollars is im- 
portant, of course. Butif a general scale 
of wages be established that will com- 
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pensate each man in proportion to hj; 
skill and productive ability, then over. 


be achieved—not three) 
higher wages but through better progye. 
tion amd hence lower costs. In othe; 
words, Mr. Chairman, the dollar is no; 
nea~ly as important as how much the 
dollar will buy. 

An over-all increase in wages without 
a corresponding increase in production 
per hour means nothing in the long run 
except inflation, because costs are in. 
creasea when wages are increased. The 
wage earner gets more dollars per day 
but it takes more dollars to buy his daily 
needs. That game is like climbing two 
ladders at the sam-2 time. It :s ruinoys 
to those who have retired on pensions, 
the aged, the sick, the widews and the 
disabled. Their imcomes in most cases 
remain fixed. They find themselves to be 
poorer and poorer as prices go up. 

We in this country row are engaged in 
a race vith inflation. We would do well 
to remind ourselves that in so doing we 
are in a race with starvation and a de- 
pression worse than that of the thirties, 
We are glibly talking of sending money, 
food, clothing, and machinery to devas. 
tated Europe and Asia. If production in 
America is impeded much more by 
strikes and slow-downs, then we our- 
selves will indeed be devastated, and 
there can be no help for Europe and Asia 
from us. We will share thei: poverty 
rather than they being able to share 
what once was our prosperity. 

The purpose of these bills in Congress 
is to avoid strikes and other stoppages 
of work, so that we car be about the 
business of producing things vith a will. 
Production at lower and lower costs 
means that more people can buy more 
things. To tolerat idle hands and idle 
factories in these erucial times of dire 
shortage and tremendous world-wide 
need is well nigh a crime against hu- 
manity itself. Let us get back to work 
with the will to produce to I've and help 
others live. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there any fur- 
ther amendments to the Case substitute? 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, I have 
an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offéred by Mr. CuurcH: Page 
15, line 9, of the Case amendment, insert the 
following: 

“Section 13 of the Federal Corrupt Prac- 
tices Act, 1925, is hereby amended to reac as 
follows: 

“ ‘Sec. 13. It is unlawful for any national 
bank, or any corporation organized by 2U- 

thority of any law of Congress, to make 4 
contribution in connection with any elec- 
tion to any political office, or in connection 
with any political convention or primary 
election held to select candidates for “ny 
political office, or for amy corporation whet 
ever, or any labor organization to make aly 
contribution, expend any sum, aid in the 
solicitation of any funds, or 'evy any asse*s- 
ments on its stockholders, members, or su)- 
ordinate .ffiliates, in connection with any 
election at which Presidential and Vice 
Presidential electors, or a Senator or a Repre- 
serative im, or a Delegate or cesident Com- 
missioner to, Congress are to be voted for 
or m cannection with any political col- 
vention or primary election held to select 
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candidates for any such election, or for any 
candidate, political committee, or other 
person to accept or receive any contribu- 
tion prohibited by this section. Every cor- 
poration or labor organization which makes 
any contribution ir violation of this section 
shall be fined not more than $5,000; and 
every officer or director of any corporation, 
or officer of any labor ovga~ ‘zation, who con- 
sents to any contribution by the corporation 
or labor organization, as the case may be, 
in violstion of this section shall be fined. not 
more than $1,000 or imprisoned for not more 
than 1 year, or both. For the purposes of 
this section “Labor Organizations” shall have 
the same meaning as under the National 
Labor Relations Act’.” 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Chair- 
man, a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Chair- 
man, I make the point of order that the 
amendment is not germane and expands 
the scope of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from Illinois desire to be heard on the 
point of order? 

Mr. CHURCH. I do, Mr. Chairman; 
although I realize my difficulty under the 
circumstances of haste and the parlia- 
mentary situation. 

The Case bill that my amendment at- 
tempts to amend gives the President 
broad powers in appointing members, 
officers, and alternates on the Board. 
It also gives Congress broad powers in 
appropriating or denying appropriations 
to this Board, all of which would bear 
on the effectiveness of the Board. . The 
President could appoint a good or a bad 
Board. Congressional appropriations 
could likewise affect the work of the 
Board. Mr Chairman, it has been 
demonstrated in the debates that a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Labor seems to 
be a very valuable one as the result of 
the election the last time. It was that 
narrow margin of the vote of the gen- 
tleman from New York |Mr. Batpwin] 
that enabled this bill to come before the 
House for amendment, discussion, and 
final action. Primaries and elections 
throughout the United States are often 
close and are swayed one way or the 
other because of expenditures by cor- 
porations and unions that my amend- 
ment reaches. I believe my amendment 
goes to the very heart and very grass 
roots of this bill, and is conceivably 
germane, but time does not permit me 
to effectively urge its germaneness, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Chairman, 
may I be heard on the point of order? 

The CHAIRMAN. Briefly. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Chairman, 
I believe that this amendment is ger- 
mane It helps crucify labor. The bill 
crucifies labor. Therefore, the amend- 
ment is germane. 

The CHAIRMAN. In the opinion of 
the Chair the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Illinois is not germane 
to the bill, and therefore the Chair sus- 
tains the point of order. 

Are there any other amendments to 
the Case bill? 

Are there any other amendments to 
the Adams substitute? 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment to the Adams substitute. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Hays to the 
Adams substitute: Strike out the first eight 
sections and insert the following: 


* “PURPOSE 


“Section 1. (a) Declaration of policy: It is 
hereby declared to be the policy of the Con- 
gress to facilitate the prompt, peaceful, and 
just settlement of all labor relations contro- 
versies between employers and employees 
that may interrupt commerce among the sev- 
eral States or with foreign nations; and to 
that end— 

“(1) to encourage the making and main- 
taining of agreements concerning wages, 
hours, and other conditions of employment; 

“(2) to assist in maintaining the right of 
the parties to be represented in collective 
bargaining and in the making and maintain- 
ing of such agreements by duly authorized 
representatives freely and voluntarily desig- 
nated by the respective parties without any 
interference, influence, or coercion exercised 
by any party over the self-organization or 
designation of representatives by any other 
party; 

“(8) to provide Federal settlement proce- 
dures for labor relations controversies likely 
to rezult in such substantial interruption of 
commerce among the several States or with 
foreign nations as to require or make appro- 
priate Federal action; and 

“(4) to leave to the several States the han- 
dling of all other labor relations controver- 
sies that may interrupt such commerce 
among the several States or with foreign 
nations. 

“(b) Declaration of purposes: it is the pur- 
pose of the policy above declared (1) to pro- 
mote continuity and regularity of employ- 
ment, and (2) to avoid interruptions to em- 
ployment arising from the inability of em- 
ployers and employees to maintain satisfac- 
tory labor relations or from resulting strikes, 
lock-outs, shut-downs, or similar interrup- 
tions or cessations of the production or dis- 
tribution of goods and services necessary to 
the health, safety, and welfare of the people 
of the United States. 


“ENFORCEMENT 


“Sec. 2. (a) Violations of act: It shall be a 
violation of this act for any person— 

“(1) to fail to perform the duties imposed 
on him by section 3; 

“(2) whether or not a party to a labor- 
relations controversy or proceeding for the 
enforcement of the requirements of this act, 
to interfere, or to incite or to support any 
interference, with the performance by any 
person of duties imposed on him by Section 3, 
or in concert to attempt to prevent the effec- 
tuation of the purposes of this act or the 
making effective of regulations or orders is- 
sued under the authority of this act. 

“(b) Civil actions brought by board: The 
Board is authorized by filing its complaint to 
institute a civil action to restrain or enjoin 
any violation or threatened violation of this 
act or to compel the performance of duties 
imposed by section 3. The district courts of 
the United States shall have exclusive origi- 
nal jurisdiction of any such civil action. In 
any such civil action instituted by the Board 
the limitations upon the jurisdiction of the 
Federal courts imposed in the act entitled 
‘An act to amend the Judicial Code and to 
define and limit the jurisdiction of the courts 
sitting in equity, and for other purposes,’ 
approved March 23, 1932 (U. S. C., title 29, 
secs. 101 and the following), shall not be con- 
strued or applied so as to prevent or restrict 
the granting of injunctive relief to the Board 
in aid of enforcement of this act. 

“(c) Any employee who fails to perform 
the duties imposed on him by section 3 (d) 
of this act (which subsection relates to main- 
tenance of existing conditiogs pending ex- 
haustion of settlement efforts) shall not be 
entitled to reinstatement or any back pay 
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from such employer under section 10 of the 
National Labor Relations Act. 


“DEFINITIONS 


“Sec. 2A. As used in this act— 

“(1) The term ‘person’ includes one or 
more individuals, partnerships, associations, 
corporations, legal representatives, trustees, 
trustees in bankruptcy, or receivers. 

“(2) The term ‘employer’ includes any per- 
son acting in the interest of an employer, 
directly or indirectly. 

“(3) The term ‘employee’ includes any em- 
ployee, and shall not be limited to employees 
of a particular employer, and shall include 
any individual whose work has ceased as a 
consequence of, or in connection with, any 
current labor relations controversy or because 
of any unfair labor practice, and who has not 
obtained any other regular and substantially 
equivalent employment. 

“(4) The term ‘representative’ includes any 
individual or labor organization. 

“(5) The term ‘labor organization’ means 
any organization of any kind or any agency 
or employee representation committee or 
plan, in which employees participate and 
which exists for the purpose in whole or in 
part of dealing with employers with regard 
to the making or maintaining of agreements 
concerning wages, hours, or conditions of 
employment or with regard to grievances or 
other types of labor relations controversies. 

“(6) The term ‘Board’ means the United 
States Board of Arbitration established by the 
terms of section 9. 


“DUTIES OF EMPLOYERS AND EMPLOYEES 


“Sec. 3. (a) “£mplovers and employees sub- 
ject to act: Employers and employees shall be 
subject to this act i. controversies between 
them involving labor rel: ions are within the 
scope of this act as hereinafter provided. 

“(b) Duty to make aud maintain agree- 
ments: It shall be the duty of employers 
and employees subject to this act and their 
agents and representatives to exert every 
reasonable effort to make and maintain 
agreements concerning wages, hours, and 
conditions of employment to the end of 
avoiding the occurrence, and providing for 
the prompt, peaceful. and just settlement of 
controversies within the scope of this «ct. 
Ir case any such agreement is in existence 
and one of the parties thereto desires a 
change in the agreement, such reasonable 
efforts shall include rhe giving of notice in 
accordance with the provisions of such exist- 
ing agreement, or if there ioc no such provi- 
sion, then the giving of adequate written 
notice of the proposed change to the other 
parties to such existing agreement. Unless 
otherwise fixed by agreement the time and 
place for a conference between representa- 
tives designated and authorized so to confer 
by the respective parties shall be agreed on 
by the parties within 10 days after receipt of 
such notice and the time agreed on shall be 
within 3( days after receipt of such notice. 

“(c) Duty to settle controversies: If there 
arises a controversy within the scope of this 
act, it shall be the duty of the employers and 
employees involved therein— 

“(1) promptly “o arrange conferences be- 
tween representatives designated and au- 
thorized so to confer by the employers and 
employees respectively, and to exert every 
reasonable effort to settle the controversy 
expeditioucly in such conferences; and 

“(2) in case the controversy is not so set- 
tled in such conferences and the Board pro- 
ceeds to deal with the controversy through 
the settlement procedures hereinafter pro- 
vided, then fully and expeditiously .. carry 
out their respective duties under such settle- 
ment procedures. 

“(d) Maintenance of existing conditions 
pending exhaustion of settlement efforts: 
Whenever there ariser a controversy within 
the scope of this act it shall be the duty of 
the employers end employees involved there- 
in and their agents and representatives, pend- 
ing the exhaustion of all efforts at settlcment 
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under this act in accordance with the terms 
thereof, to make no use of any unilateral 
arbitrary or coercive iwethods or compulsory 
process to end the controversy or to obtain 
an advantage in its final determination, and 
except. by agreement on the parties or with 
the approval of the Board, to make no change 
in the conditions out of which the contro- 
versy arose. In case a special fact-finding 
commission is appointed, as hereinafter pro- 
vided, in connection with such controversy, 
no such method or process shall be used and 
no such change in conditions shall be made 
pending the expiration of 30 days after mak- 
ing of its report as provided in section 7. 

“Nothing in this act shall be construed to 
require an individual employee to render 
labor or service without his consent or to 
make illegal the quitt ng of his labor or serv- 
ic or the withdrawal from his place of em- 
ployment; nor shall any court issue any 
process to compel an individual employee to 
render labor or service or to remain at his 
place of employment without his consent. 

“(e) Right to strike: Except as provided 
in subsection (d) of this section, nothing in 
this act shall be construed so as to interfere 
with or impede or diminish in any way the 
right to strike. 

“(f) Designation of representatives: Rep- 
resentatives for the purpose of this act shall 
be designated by the respective parties in 
such manner as may be provided in their 
cyrporate organization or unincorporated 
association, or by other means of collective 
action, without interference, influence, or 
coercion exercised by any party over the self- 
organization or designation of representatives 
by any other party. Such representatives 
may be individuals who are not in the em- 
ploy of the employers concerned, or organiza- 
tions whose membership may include per- 
sons not in the employ of the employers 
concernea, so long as such individuals or 
organizations have been duly designated by 
the employers or employees who are con- 
cerned, as their representatives for the pur- 
poses of this title. 


“CONTROVERSIES SUBJECT TO ACT 


“Src. 4. (a) Classes of controversies with- 
in scope of the act: Any labor-relations con- 
troversy shall be within the scope of this 
act, subject to the exclusions and limitations 
hereinafter specificd. For the purposes of 
this act such controversies shall be divided 
into the following classes: 

“Class 1: Controversies over the right of 
representation of employees. 

“Class 2: Controversies over the making or 
maintaining of an agreement concerning 
wages, hours, or conditions of employment. 

“Class 3: Controversies arising out of any 
grievance against any employer concerning 
the application of any such agreement. 

“Class 4: Controversies not included in any 
of the foregoing classes. 

“(b) Exclusions by reason of character of 
employment: No controversy shall be within 
the scope of this act if it concerns— 

“(1) employment by the Government of 
the United States or of any State or of any 
Territory or possession, the District of Co- 
lumbia, the Canal Zone, or any other area 
under the jurisdiction of the United States, or 
of any political subdivision thereof, or by a 
governmental agency of any of the foregoing; 

“(2) employment by an employer (or if 
more than one employer has a common in- 
terest in the controversy, by employers) 
whose aggregate number of employees is less 
than 20, unless in the « pinion of the Board 
the controversy threatens to result in such a 
substantial interruption of commerce as to 
require or make appropriate Federal action; 

“(3) employment of agricultural labor by 
farmers or cooperative associations of farm- 
ers; 

“(4) employment in the domestic service of 
any family or person at his home; 

“(5) employment by any labor organiza- 
tion (other than when acting as an em- 


ployer) or by anyone acting in the capacity 
of officer or agent of such labor organization; 

“(6) a dispute for the settlement of which 
provision is made by the Railway Labor Act, 
as amended; 

“(7) a dispute over which the National 
War Labor Board takes jurisdiction under the 
War Labor Disputes Act or other law, or Ex- 
ecutive orders thereunder, but only so long 
as the War Labor Disputes Act remains in 
effect. 

“(c) Exclusions by reason of local char- 
acter of controversy: No controversy shall 
be within the scope of this act (1) unless 
the employment involved directly affects the 
producing, processing, preparing, or handling 
of raw materials, supplies, or goods for dis- 
tribution in substantial quantities in na- 
tional or international commerce of the 
United States, or directly affects their dis- 
tribution in substantial quantities in such 
commerce; or (2) unless the employment in- 
volved directly affects the supplying of power, 
light, transportation, communication, or any 
other public or private utility service in sub- 
stantial quantities in such commerce. For 
the purpose of this act, the national com- 
merce of the United States is commerce be- 
tween the several States (including the Ter- 
ritories, possessions, the District of Columbia, 
the Canal Zone, and other areas under the 
jurisdiction of the United States); and the 
international commerce of the United States 
is commerce between such States or areas 
and foreign countries: Provided, That the 
national and international commerce of the 
United States does not include such local 
handling or distribution of consumer goods 
or end products after termination of their 
interstate shipment or their importation as 
does not directly affect such commerce. 

“(d) Regulations defining controversies: 
The terms (1) ‘directly affects,’ (2) ‘sub- 
stantial quantities’, and (3) ‘such local 
handling or distribution of consumer goods 
or end products after termination of their 
interstate shipment or their importation as 
does not directly affect such commerce’, as 
used in this section, may be further defined 
by the regulations of the Board. In any 
such regulations, such terms shall be so de- 
fined as to exclude controversies that are 
predominantly of a local character or effect 
and that do not directly affect national or 
international commerce of the United States. 
Such regulations shall be adopted after due 
notice of proposed regulations and oppor- 
tunity for public hearing thereon and shall, 
when adopted, have the force and effect of 
law. 

“(e) Controversies where employment is 
outside United States: No controversy shall 
be within the scope of this act where the 
place of the employment incident to the 
controversy is outside the several States, the 
Territories, possessions, the District of Co- 
lumbia, the Canal Zone, and other areas un- 
der the jurisdiction of the United States, un- 
less the employment is in connection with 
international transportation or communica- 
tion facilities operated by a business organ- 
ized under laws of the United States, or the 
several] States, or such areas. 

“(f) Applicability of State laws: The laws 
of the several States, Territories, and pos- 
sessions may apply to any labor relations 
controversy occurring therein, whether or 
not such controversy is one within the scope 
of this act: Provided, That in case of a con- 
troversy within the scope of this act, the 
laws of the State, Territory, or possession 
shall remain applicable only so long as the 
services of the Board have not been invoked 
or proffered as provided in section 5. The 
Board shall cooperate with State and local 
authorities in the preparation and applica- 
tion of State and local legislation to carry 
out the purposes of this subsection. 


“HANDLING! OF CONTROVERSIES BY BOARD 


“Src. 5. (a) Invocation or proffer of Board’s 
services: Any party to a labor-relations con- 
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“(b) Use of appropriate settlement pro- 
cedures: In the event that the services of 
the Board are so invoked or proffered with 
respect to any controversy, the Board, having 
determined that the controversy is within the 
scope of this act, shall proceed promptly to 
deal with the controversy with due expedition 
through the appropriate settlement proce- 
dures as hereinafter provided. 

“(c) Controversies handled by State av- 
thorities: If a labor-relations controversy 
within the scope of this act is being handled 
under State law by the appropriate State au- 
thority, then, notwithstanding the foregoing 
provisions of this section, no party to the 
controversy may invoke the services of the 
Board unless he does so on or before the 
tenth day after jurisdiction over the con- 
troversy was assumed by the State authority. 
In the event that the Board’s services are not 
so invoked within such 10-day period, then 
the jurisdiction of the State authority to 
handle such controversy under State law 
shall continue until such time as the con- 
troversy is settled or the State authority 
ceases to act unless prior theret_ the Board 
on its own motion proffers its services after 
a@ finding and public announcement as pro- 
vided in subsection (a). 


“SETTLEMENT PROCEDURE FOR CLASS 1 CON- 
' ‘TROVERSIES 

“Sec. 6. Determination of employve rep- 
resentation: In case of a cla&s 1 controversy 
(that is, one relating to representation of 
employees) the Board shall refer the dispute 
to the National Labor Relations Board for 
determination in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the National Labor Relations Act. 


“SETTLEMENT PROCEDURE FOR CLASS 2 CON- 
TROVERSIES 


“Sec. 7. (a) Mediation: In case of a class 
2 controversy (that is, one relating to mak- 
ing and maintaining an agreement) the 
Board shall use its best efforts by mediation 
and conciliation to bring the parties into 
agreement. If such efforts to bring about an 
amicable adjustment through mediation and 
conciliation are unsuccessful, the Board shall 
then endeavor to induce the parties to agree 
to submit their controversy to arbitration 
ander the provisions of section 10 

“(b) Fact-finding commissions: If any 
party declines to submit the controversy to 
such arbitration, the Board shall determine 
whether the controversy threatens to result 
in such a substantial interruption of com- 
merce as to make it necessary or desirable in 
the public interest to create, or to request 
the President to create, a special fact-finding 
commission. If the Board determines that 
a@ special fact-finding commission is neces- 
sary or desirable, the Board may thereupon 
either create and appoint or request the 
President to create and appoint a special 
fact-finding commission to investigate and 
report respecting such controversy. Such 
commission shall be composed of such nurm- 
ber of persons as may seem desirable to the 
Board (or to the President, if he shall act). 
No commissioner appointed shall be pecu- 
niarily or otherwise privately or prejudicially 
interested in the employees or employers 
concerned. The compensation of such com- 
missioners shall be fixed by the Board at 4n 
amount not exceeding $75 per day, or in case 
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of commissioners appointed by the President, 
fixed by the President at an amount not 
exceeding $100 per day. Such special fact- 
fnding commissions shall be created sepa- 
rately for each controversy or for each group 
of controversies presenting similar issues and 
pending at the same time. The commission 
shall investigate promptly the facts as to the 
controversy and make a report thereon to the 
Board (or to the President if the commis- 
sion was appointed by him) with its recom- 


mendations as to the manner in which such ’ 


controversy should be adjusted. The report 
shall be made within 30 days from the date 
the commission is created. The time for 
making such report shall not be extended 
except by action of the Board, which, in ex- 
ceptional cases, may allow an additional 30 
days on request of the commission. 


“SETTLEMENT PROCEDURE FOR CLASS 3 
CONTROVERSIES 

“sec. 8. (a) Adjustment board: In case of 
a class 3 controversy (that is, One relating to 
a grievance) the Federal Industrial Relations 
Board shall direct the parties to such con- 
troversy, to refer such controversy to an 
adjustment board which shall be authorized 
to make an award binding on the parties. It 
shall be the duty of the parties in making 
agreements to provide for an adjustment 
board to settle grievance controversies. In 
the event of the failure of the parties to 
establish such a board by agreement, the 
Board shall be authorized, when grievance 
controversies: arise, to establish an adjust- 
ment board for their settlement and to desig- 
nate an equal number of representatives of 
the parties as members of the board and to 
appoint, as hereinafter provided, an impar- 
tial chairman. An adjustment board shall 
consist of an equal number of representa- 
tives, not less than two, designated by, or on 
behalf of, each party. No member thereof 
shall be immediately involved in any contro- 
versy to be decided by the adjustment board. 

“(b) Impartial chairman: If the adjust- 
ment board is not able promptly to adjust 
such controversy. the Federal Industrial Re- 
lations Board shall appoint an impartial 
ch-irman who shall be an additional member 
of the adjustment board. An award certi- 
fied by a majority of the adjustment board so 
constituted shall be binding on the parties 
and may be filed by any party thereto within 
6 months of the date of the award in the 
clerk's office of the district court of the 
United States for the district wherein the 
controversy arose, and when so filed shall be 
subject to the provisions of section 11 (c). 

“(c) Expenses of adjustment boards: The 
parties shall agree on an appropriate divi- 
sion of the expenses of an adjustment: board, 
including compensation of an impartial 
chairman. In case of dispute, his compen- 
sation shall be fixed directly by, or made 
subject to the approval of, the Federal Indus- 
trial Relations Board. 

“(d) No interference with unfair-practice 
complaints: The Board shall take no action 
under the provisions of this section which 
will interfere in any way with the considera- 
tion or determination of complaints of 
unfair practices by the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the National Labor Relations Act. 

“SETTLEMENT PROCEDURE FOi. CLASS 4 
CONTROVERSIES 

“Sec. 8-A. In case of a class 4 controversy 
(that is, other controversies not specially 
provided for), the Board shall proceed as in 
the case of class 2 controversies.” 


Mr. HAYS (interrupting the reading of 
the amendment). Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the further 
reading of the amendment be dispensed 
With and that I be permitted to address 
the Committee for 1 minute in order to 
explain the amendment. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, the amend- 
ment that I have offered to the Adams 
substitute will do all that the substitute 
offered by the gentleman from California 
will do; and in addition, in that class of 
cases known as class 2 controversies, 
where there has been no agreement be- 
tween employer and employee, but a 
threatened strike over wages or working 
conditions, the Board of Arbitration shall 
have the power to maintain the status 
quo. Thus, in both grievance cases and 
those in which no agreement has been 
made, in order to make mediation and 
voluntary arbitration work, the Board 
shall have power to invoke court action 
to maintain the status quo and prevent 
interruption of work; but where no con- 
tract exists, it does not affect the right 
to strike after the cooling-off period. 
This is substantially the Ball-Hatch 
amendment to S. 1661 with an addition to 
section 11 providing a slight amendment 
to the Wagner Act. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
fromy Arkansas [Mr. Hays]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the Adams substitute for the Case 
amendment. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Cast of New 
Jersey) there were—-ayes 78, noes 220. 

So the substitute amendment was re- 
jected. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer a substitute amend- 
ment to the Case amendment. 

The Clerk read as foilows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Vooruis of Cali- 
fornia as a substitute or the Case amend- 
ment: Strike out all after the enacting clause 
of the bill H. R. 4808 and insert the following: 

“That the Congress hereby declares that 
the objectives of this act are to avoid and 
diminish strikes and other forms of indus- 
trial strife or umrest, which have the intent 
or tie necessary effect of burdening or ob- 
structing commerce, and to aid in attaining 
increased prosperity by achieving the highest 
degree of production at wages assuring a 
steadily advancing standard of living, by en- 
couraging the acceptance of collective bar- 
gaining and voluntary conciliation, media- 
tion, and arbitration agreements, thereby dis- 
posing of controversies between labor and 
Management by peaceful means and dis- 


couraging avoidable strife through strikes 
and lock-outs. 


“DEFINITIONS 


“Sec. 2. When used in this act— 

“(1) The term “commerce” means trade, 
traffic, commerce, transportation, or com- 
munication amo. the several States, or be- 
tween the District of Columbia or any Ter- 
ritory of the United States and any State or 
other Territory, or between any foreign 
country and any State, Territory, or the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, or within the District of 
Columbia or any Territory or between points 
in the same State but through any other 
State or any Territory or the District of Co- 
lumbia or any foreign country. 

“(2) The term “industry affecting com- 
merce” means any industry or activity in 
commerce or in which a labor controversy 
would burden or obstruct commerce or tend 
to burden or. obstruct commerce or the free 
flow of commerce, 
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“(3) The term “labor controversy” includes 
any disagreement, or any dispute, concerning 
terms, tenure, or conditions of employment 
or concerning the association or represen- 
tation of persons in negotiating, fixing, main- 
taining, changing, or seeking to arrange 
terms or conditions of employment, regard- 
less of whether the contestants or disputants 
stand in the proximate relation of employer 
and employee; but the term shall not in- 
clude any matter subject to the provisions 
of the Railway Labor Act, as amended’ (44 
Stat. 571, 48 Stat. 1185, 49 Stat. 1189) 

“(4) The term ‘employer’ includes any 
person acting in the interest of an employer, 
directly or indirectly, but shall not include 
the United States, or any State or political 
subdivision thereof, or any person subject 
to the Railway Labor Act, as amended from 
time to time, or any labor organization (other 
than when acting as an employer), or anyone 
acting in the capacity of officer or agent of 
such labor organization. 

“(5) The term ‘employee’ shall include any 
employee, and shall not be limited to the 
employees of a particular employer, and shall 
include any individual whose work has ceased 
as a consequence of, or in connection with, 
any current labor controversy or because of 
any unfair labor practice, and who has not 
obtained any other regular and substantially 
equivalent employment, but shall not include 
any individual employed as an agricultural 
laborer, or in the domestic service of any 
family or person at his home, or any indi- 
vidual employed by his parent or spouse. 

“(6) The term ‘representative’ includes 
any individual or labor organization. 

“(7) The term ‘labor organization’ means 
any organization of an, kind, or any agency 
or employee representation committee or 
plan, in which employees participate and 
which exists for the purpose, in whole or in 
part, of dealing with employers, concerning 
grievances, labor controversies, wages, rates 
of pay, hours of employment, or conditions 
of work. 


“MEDIATION AND CONCILIATION DIVISION 


“Sec. 8. (a) There is hereby created in the 
Department of Labor a division to be known 
as the “Conciliation and Mediation Division” 
(hereinafter called the Division), at the head 
of which shall be a conciliation and media- 
tion ad:ninistrator (hereinafter called the 
Administrator). The Administrator shall be 
appointed by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, and shall 
receive compensation at the rate of $12,000 
per annum, together with necessary traveling 
and subsistence expenses, or per diem allow- 
ance in lieu thereof, subject to the provisions 
of law applicable thereto, while away from 
the principal office of the Division. The Ad- 
ministrator shall not engage in any other 
business, vocation, or employment. 

“(b) The Administrator may appoint and 
fix the compensation of such officers and 
employees and make such expenditures for 
supplies, facilities, and services as nay be 
necessary to carry out the Division’s func- 
tions. Without regard to the provisions of 
the civil-service laws and the Classification 
Act of 1923 as amended, the Administrator 
may appoint such experts, mediators, con- 
ciliators, and their assistants and fix their 
compensation as may be necessary to carry 
out the Division’s functions. The Admin- 
istrator may, subject to the civil-service laws, 
appoint such clerical and other personnel as 
may be necessary for the execution of the Di- 
vision’s functions, and shall fix their compen- 
sation in accordance with the Classification 
Act of 1923, as amended. 

“(c) The principal office of the Division 
shall be in the District of Columbia, but the 
Division shall establish regional offices con- 
venient to localities in which labor con- 
troversies are likely to arise. The Adminis- 


trator may by order, subject to revocation at 
any time, delegate any authority and discre- 
tion conferred upon him by this act to any 
Deputy Administrator, regional director, or 
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other officer or employee of the Department 
of Labor and shall do so to the extent neces- 
sary to assure the decentralized exercise of 
the Division’s functions. The Division may 
utilize the services of other agencies of the 
Government, part-time employees, and such 
voluntary and uncompensated services as 
may from time to time be needed. 

“(d) The Administrator may from time to 
time adopt, amend, and rescind such regula- 
tions and rules as may be necessary for the 
administration of the Division’s functions. 

“(e) The Administrator shall make an an- 
nual report to Congress through the Secre- 
tary of Labor. 

“(f) Upon the appointment of the Admin- 
istrator, those officers, commissioners of con- 
ciliation, employees of the Department of 
Labor, engaged in carrying out the concili- 
ation and mediation functions now vested in 
the Secretary of Labor under the act of 
March 4, 1913 (37 Stat. 738), commonly 
known as the United States Conciliation 
Service, and those officers and employees of 
the National War Labor Board whose services 
in the judgment of the Administrator are 
necessary to the efficient operation of the 
Division, shall be transferred to and become 
employees of the Division. All records, pa- 
pers, and property of the Department of 
Labor in carrying out these functions shall 
become records, papers, and property of the 
Administrator, and all unexpended funds and 
appropriations for such purposes shall be- 
come funds and appropriations available to 
be expended by the Administrator pursuant 
to this act. All conciliation and mediation 
proceedings pending before the Department 
and undisposed of at the time of such trans- 
fer shall be handled to conclusion by the 
Division. 

“(g) The Administrator may recommend for 
appointment by the President special media- 
tors who shall act individually or in panels, 
when the Administrator shall deem such 
appointment necessary or desirable in fur- 
therance of the objectives of this act. Each 


mediator appointed by the President shall 


receive from the Administrator such com- 
pensation as the President may fix at an 
amount not exceeding $100 per day together 
with his necessary traveling expenses and 
expenses actually incurred for subsistence 
while serving as mediator. Mediators ap- 
pointed in accordance with this subsection 
shall not serve as arbitrators during their 
service under such appointments. 


“DUTIES OF EMPLOYERS AND EMPLOYEES 


“Sec. 4. (a) Iv shall be the duty of em- 
ployers and employees engaged in any indus- 
try affecting commerce and their agents and 
representatives to exert every reasonable ef- 
fort to make and maintain agreements con- 
cerning wages, hours, and conditions of em- 
ployment to the end of avoiding the occur- 
rence, and providing for the prompt, peace- 
ful, and just settlement of labor contro- 
versies. In case any such agreement is in 
existence and one of the parties thereto de- 
sires a change in the agreement, such rea- 
sonable efforts shall include the giving of 
notice in accordance with the provisions of 
such existing agreement, or if there is no 
such provision, then the giving of adequate 
written notice of the proposed change to the 
other parties to such existing agreement. 
Unless otherwise fixed by agreement the time 
and place for a conference between repre- 
sentatives designated and authorized so to 
confer by the respective parties shall be 
agreed On by the parties within 10 days after 
receipt of such notice and the time agreed on 
shall be within 30 days after receipt of such 
notice. 

“(b) If there arises a labor Controversy 
within an industry affecting commerce, it 
shall be the duty of the employers and em- 
ployees involved therein— 

“(1) promptly to arrange conferences be- 
tween representatives designated and au- 
thorized so to confer by the employers and 
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employees, respectively, and to exert every 
reasonable effort to settle the controversy 
expeditiously in such conferences; and 

“(2) in case the controversy is not so set- 
tled in such conferences and the Adminis- 
trator proceeds to deal with the controversy 
through the procedures hereinafter pro- 
vided, then fully and expeditiously to co- 
operate with the Administrator in respect to 
such procedures. 


“DUTIES OF ADMINISTRATOR 


“Sec. 5. (a) It shall be the duty of the 
Administrator, in order to prevent or min- 
imize interruptions of th free flow of com- 
merce growing out of labor controversies— 

“(1) to encourage employers and em- 
ployees within industries affecting commerce 
tu make and maintain agreements concern- 
ing wages, hours, and conditions of employ- 
ment, and to encourage such employers and 
employees to settle their differences by 
peaceful means and by negotiations between 
the parties without resort to strikes, lock- 
outs, or any form of violence; and 

“(2) to assist parties to labor controversies 
within industries affecting commerce to set- 
tle such controversies through conciliation 
and mediation. 

“(b) The services of the Administrator 
may be invoked by the parties, or by either 
party, to any labor controversy in any in- 
dustry affecting commerce, if such contro- 
versy is not referable to an adjustment panel 
hereinafter provided for in this act. The 
Administrator may proffer his services when- 
ever there arises a labor controversy involv- 
ing or threatening an immediate and sub- 
stantial interruption to the free flow of com- 
merce. In either event it shall be the duty 
of the Administrator promptly to put himself 
in communication with the parties and to 
use his best efforts, by mediation and con- 
ciliation, to bring them to agreement. 

“(c) If the Administrator is not able to 
bring the parties to agreement by mediation 
or conciliation, within a reasonable time, he 
shall seek to induce the parties voluntarily 
to submit the controversy to arbitration. If 
arbitration at the request of the Adminis- 
trator is refused by one or both parties, the 
Administrator shall at once notify the Sec- 
retary of Labor and both parties to the con- 
troversy, in writing, that his efforts at me- 
diation and conciliation have failed. 


“MAINTENANCE OF CONDITIONS DURING 
NEGOTIATIONS 


“Srec.6. In the case of any labor contro- 
versy within an industry affecting commerce, 
it shall be the duty of the parties to the 
controversy to make no change in the rates 
of pay, hours, or conditions of employment 
in effect prior to the time the controversy 
arose, until the expiration of 5 days after 
the Administrator has notified the parties 
that his efforts at mediation and concilia- 
tion have failed, unless a period of 10 days 
has elapsed after the termination of con- 
ferences between the parties without the 
services of the Administrator having been 
invoked or proffered in connection with the 
controversy. 


“UNITED STATES BOARD OF ARBITRATION 


“Sec. 7. (a) There is hereby created as an 
independent agency in the executive branch 
of the Government a board to be known as 
the United States Board of Arbitration 
(hereinafter called the Board), composed of 
three members who shall be appointed by 
the President by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. One of the original 
members of the Board shall be appointed for 
a term of 1 year, one for a term of 2 years, 
and one for a term of 3 years. Their suc- 
cessors shall be appointed for terms of 8 
years, except that any person chosen to fill 
@ vacancy occurring prior to the expiration 
of any member’s term shall be appointed 
only for the unexpired term of his predeces- 
sor. The Board shall annually designate a 
moember to act as Chairman. Any member 
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of the Board may be removed by the Pres. 
ident, upon notice and hearing, for 

of duty or malfeasance in office, but for no 
other cause. 

“(b) A vacancy in the Board shall not 
impair the authority of the remaining mem. 
bers to exercise all the functions of the Boarg 
and two members shall at all times constitut, 
a quorum for the transaction of business 
The Board shall have an official seal which 
shall be judicially noticed. 

“(c) The Board may from time to time 
adopt, amend, and rescind such regulations 
and rules as may be necessary for the admin. 
istration of its functions. 

“(d) The pri. .cipal office of the Board shal 
be in the District of Columbia, but it may 
meet and exercise any or al! of its functions 
at any other place. 

“(e) Each member of the Board shall re- 
ceive a salary at the rate of $12,000 a year, 
together with necessary traveling and sub- 
sistence expenses, or per diem allowance in 
lieu thereof, subject to the provisions of 
law applicable thereto, while away from the 
principal office of the Board on official busi- 
ness. Members of the Board shall be eligible 
for reappointment, and shall not engage in 
any other business, vocation, or employment. 

“(f) The Board shall make an annual re- 
port in writing to Congress. 


“POWERS OF THE BOARD OF ARBITRATION 


“Sec. 8. (a) The Board inay appoint and 
fix the compensation of such officers and em- 
ployees and make such expenditure. for sup- 
plies, facilities, and services as may be neces- 
sary to carry out its functions. Without re- 
gard to the provisions of the civil-service 
laws and the Classification Act of 1923, as 
amended, the Board may appoint such ex- 
perts, arbitrators, and thei: assistants and 
fix their compensation as may be necessary 
to carry out its functions. The Board may, 
subject to the civil-service laws, appoint such 
clerical and other personnel as may be nec- 
essary for the execution of its functions, and 
shall fix their compensation in accordance 
with the Classification Act 0» 1923, as amend- 
ed. All expenditures of the Board shall be 
allowed and paid on presentatir 1 of itemized 
vouchers therefor approved by the chairman 
or by any employee designated by the Board 
for that purpose. 

“(b) The Board may utilize the services of 
the Pepartment of Labor and of other agen- 
cies of the Government in accordance with 
section 601 of the act of June 30, 1932. as 
amended: Provided, That by agreement of 
the Board with the Secretary of Labor the 
expenses of all or part of the services ren- 
dered by the Department of Labor may be 
paid out of the appropriation of that Depart- 
ment. The Board may utilize such voluntary 
and uncompensated services as may from 
time to time be needed. The Board may by 
order, subject to revocation at any time 
assign or refer any part of its functions under 
this act to any member, agency, or employee 
of the Board. The Board may establish suit- 
able procedures for cooperation with State 
and local mediation and arbitretion agencies. 

“(c) The Secretary of Labor shall supply 
the Board with offices and hearing rooms in 
the District of Columbia and whenever pos- 
sible when the Board’s functions are exer- 
cised at any other place in accordance with 
section 601 of the act of June 30, 1932, as 
amended. 

“(d) Upon the appointment of the three 
original members of the Board and the desig- 
nation of its chairman, all arbitration func- 
tions now performed by the Department of! 
Labor shall be transferred to the Board. All 
records, papers, and property of the Depart- 
ment of Labor principally used in carrying 
out such arbitration functions shall become 
records, papers, and property of the Board. 
All arbitration proceedings pending before 
the Department and undisposed of at the 
time of such transfer shall be handled to 
conclusion by the Board. 
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“pgOCEDURE FOR VOLUNTARY ARBITRATION 


“Spc. 9. (a) (1) Whenever the Board is re- 
quested to do so by both parties to a labor 
controversy, it shall cooperate with the 
parties in forming a board of arbitration in 
accordance with ab agreement to arbitrate 
conforming With the provisions of subsection 
(b) of this seetion signed by the parties: 
Provided, That the failure or refusal of either 
party to agree to arbitration shall not be 
construed as a Violation of any legal duty 
or other obligation imposed by this act. 

“(2) It shall be the duty of the Board to 
establish a roster of arbitrators having a rep- 
utation for fairness and objectivity from 
which the Board or the parties to a contro- 
versy may select an arbitrator or arbitrators 
(as provided in sec. 10 (b) 8) familiar with 
the industrial and employment problems in 
the region or locality where the controversy 
arises. 

“(3) The board of arbitration formed in 
accordance with paragraph (1) of this sub- 
section shall organize and select its own 
chairman and make all necessary rules for 
conducting its hearings: Provided, That such 
board of arbitration shall be bound to give 
the parties to the controversy a full and fair 
hearing which shall include an opportunity 
to present evidence in support of their claims 
and an opportunity to present their case in 
person, by counsel, or by their collective- 
bargaining representative. 

“(4) Upon notice from the United States 
Board that any party to an arbitration de- 
sires the reconvening of a board of arbitra- 
tion (or a subcommittee of such board of 
arbitration appointed for such purpose pur- 
suant to the agreement to arbitrate) to rule 
upon any controversy over the meaning or 
application of their award the board of ar- 
bitration or its subeommittee shall at once 
reconvene. No question other than or in 
addition to the questions relating to the 
meaning or application of the award sub- 
mitted by the party or parties in writing 
shall be considered by the reconvened board 
of arbitration or its subcommittee. Such 
rulings shall be acknowledged by such board 
or subcommittee thereof in the same manner 
and filed in the same clerk’s office as the 
original award and become a part thereof. 

“(5) No arbitrator except those chosen by 
the United States Board shall be incompetent 
to act as an arbitrator because of his interest 
in the controversy to be arbitrated or because 
of his connection with or partiality to any 
party to the arbitration. 

“(6) Each member of any board of arbitra- 
tion selected by any party to the arbitration 
shall be compensated by the party selecting 
him. Each arbitrator selected by the arbi- 
trators or by the United States Board pur- 
suant to paragraph (1) of this subsection 
shall receive from the Board such compen- 
sation as the Board may fix at an amount 
not exceeding $100 per day, together with 
his necessary traveling expenses and expenses 
actually ineurred for subsistence while serv- 
ing as an arbitrator. 

“(7) The board of arbitration formed in 
accordance with paragraph (1) of this sub- 
section shall furnish a certified copy of its 
award to the respective parties to the con- 
troversy and shall transmit the original to- 
gether with the record of the proceedings 
and a transcript of the evidence taken at 
the hearing certified under the hands of at 
least a majority of the arbitrators to the 
clerk of the district court of the United 
States for the district wherein the con- 
troversy arose or the arbitration is entered 
into, to be filed in said clerk’s office as here- 
inafter provided Such board of arbitration 
shall also furnish a certified copy of the 
award and of the record of the proceeding 
and transcript of evidence to the United 
States Board to be filed in its office. 

“(8) All testimony before a board of ar~ 
bitration formed im accordance with para- 
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graph (1) of this subsection shall be given 
under oath or affirmation and any member 
thereof shall have the power to administer 
Oaths or affirmations. Such board of arbi- 
tratior or any member thereof shall have 
the power to require the attendance of wit- 
nesses and the production of such books, 
papers, contracts, agreements, and documents 
may be deemed by such board of arbitration 
material to a just cetermination of the mat- 
ters submitted to its arbitration and may 
for that purpose request the clerk of the 
district ccurt of the United States for the 
district wherein said arbitration is being con- 
ducted to issue the necessary subpenas. 

“Upon such request the said clerk or his 
duly authorized deputy shall be, and he here- 
by is, authorized and it shall be his duty to 
issue such subpenas. In the event of the 
failure of any person to comply with such 
subpena or in the event of the contumacy of 
any witness appearing before such board of 
arbitration, the board of arbitration may in- 
voke the aid of the appropriate district court 
of the United States to compel witnesses to 
attend and testify and to produce such books, 
papers, contracts, agreements, and documents 
relevant and pertinent to the proceedings 
pending before the board of arbitration to 
the same extent and under the same condi- 
tions and penalties as provided for in the 
act to regulate commerce, approved Febru- 
ary 4, 1887, and the amendments thereto. 
Any witness appearing before the arbitrators 
shall receive the same fees and mileage as 
witnesses in courts of the United States, to 
be paid by the party securing the subpena. 

“(b) Form of agreement to arbitrate: The 
agreement to arbitrate— 

(1) shall be in writing; 

“(2) shall stipulate that the arbitration is 
had under the provisions of this act; 

“(3) shall specify means not inconsistent 
with the provisions of this act for selecting 
the board of arbitration; 

“(4) shall be signed by the duly accredited 
representatives of the employer or employ- 
ers and the employees, parties respectively 
to the agreement to arbitrate, and shall be 
duly verified by said parties and filed in the 
office of the United States Board; 

“(5) shall state specifically the questions 
to be submitted to the said board of arbitra- 
tion for decision and that in its award or 
awards the said board o: arbitration shall con- 
fine itself strictly to decisions of the ques- 
tions specifically submitted to it; 

“(6) shall provide that the questions or 
any one or more of them submitted by the 
parties to the board of arbitration may be 
withdrawn from arbitration by agreement 
of all the parties on notice to that effect 
signed by the duly accredited representa- 
tives of all the parties and served on the 
board of arbitration; 

“(7) shall stipulate that the signatures of 
a majority of said board of arbitration affixed 
to their award shall be competent to consti- 
tute a valid and binding award; 

“(8) shall fix a period from the date of the 
selection of the arbitrator or arbitrators 
necessary to complete the board (as pro- 
vided for in the agreement) within which 
the said board of arbitration shall commence 
its hearings; 

“(9) shall fix a period from the beginning 
of the hearings within which the said board 
of arbitration shall make and file its award: 
Provided, That the parties may agree at any 
time upon an extension of this period: Pro- 
vided further, That if the award of the said 
board of arbitration is not made and filed 
within the time agreed upon, and in the 
event the parties will not agree to any ex- 
tension, the said board may extend the time 
for a period not to exceed an additional 15 
days. 

“(10) shall provide for the date from which 
the award shall become effective and shall 
fix the period during which the award shall 
continue in force; 
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“(11) shall provide that the award of the 
board of arbitration and the papers, pro- 
ceedings, and transcript of the evidence when 
certified under the hands of at least a ma- 
jority of arbitrators shall be filed in the 
clerk's office of the district court of the 
United States for the district wherein the 
controversy arose or the arbitration was en- 
tered into, which district shall be designated 
in the agreement and when so filed such 
award, papers, proceedings, and transcript of 
evidence shall constitute the ful) and com- 
plete ~ecord of the arbitration; 

“(12) shall provide that the award when 
so file* shall be final and conclusive upon 
the parties as to the facts determined by said 
award and as to the merits of the controversy 
decided; 

“(13) shall provide that any difference aris- 
ing as to the meaning or the application of 
the provisions of an award made by a board 
of arbitration shall be referred for a ruling 
to the same board or by agreement to a sub- 
committee of such board and that such 
ruling when acknowledged in the same man- 
ner and filed in the same clerk’s office as 
the original award. shall be a part of and 
shall have the same force and effect as such 
original award: and 

“(14) shall provide that the respective 
parties to *he award shall each faithfully 
execute the same. 

“The said agreement to arbitrate when 
properly certified, as herein provided, shall 
not be revoked by a party to such agreement: 
Provided, That such agreement to arbitrate 
may at any time be revoked and canceled by 
the written agreement of the parties signed 
by their duly accredited representatives and, 
if no board of arbitration has yet been con- 
stituted under the agreement, delivered to 
the United States Board or any member 
thereof; or if the board of arbitration has 
been constituted as provided by the agree- 
ment, delivered to such board of arbitration. 
The award of a board of arbitration having 
been certified as herein provided shall be 
filed in the clerk’s office designated in the 
agreement to arbitrate. 

“(c) The arbitration award: (1) An award 
certified and filed as provided in this section 
shall be conclusive on the parties as to the 
merits and facts of the controversy. Unless 
within 10 days after the filing of the award 
a petition to impeach the award on the 
grounds hereinafter set forth shall be filed 
in the clerk’s office of the court in which the 
award has been filed the court shall enter 
judgment on the award. Such judgment 
shall be final and conclusive on the parties. 

“(2) Any such petition for the impeach- 
ment of any award shall be entertained by 
the court only on one or more of the follow- 
ing grounds: 

“That the award plainly does not conform 
to the substantive requirements laid down 
by this act for such awards or that the pro- 
ceedings were not substantially in conformity 
with this act; 

“That the award does not conform nor con- 
fine itself to the stipulations of the agree- 
ment; or 

“That a member of the board rendering the 
award was guilty of fraud or corruption or 
that a party practiced fraud or corruption 
which fraud or corruption affected the result. 

“(3) No court shall entertain any such pe- 
tition on the ground that the award is in- 
valid for uncertainty. In such case the 
proper remedy shall be a submission of such 
award to a reconvened board or subcommit- 
tee thereof for a ruling. An award contested 
as herein provided shall be construed liberally 
by the court with a view to favoring its 
validity and no award shall be set aside for 
trivial irregularity or clerical error going only 
to form and not to substance 

“(4) If the court shall determine that a 
part of the award is invalid on some ground 
or grounds designated in this section as @ 
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ground of invalidity, the remainder of the 
award shall not be affected thereby. 

“(5) At the expiration of 10 days from the 
decision of the court upon the petition filed 
as aforesaid final judgment shall be entered 
in accordance with said decision unless dur- 
ing said 10 days either party shall appeal 
therefrom to the circuit court of appeals. In 
such case only such portion of the record 
shall be transmitted to the appellate court 
as is necessary to the proper understanding 
and consideration of the questions of law 
presented by said petition and to be decided, 

“(6) If the petitioner’s contentions are 
finally sustained, judgment shall be entered 
setting aside the award in whole, or, if the 
parties so agree, in part; but in such case the 
parties may agree upon a judgment to be 
entered disposing of the subject matter of 
the controversy which judgment when en- 
tered shall have the same force and effect 
as judgment entered upon the award. 


“BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 


“Sec, 10 (a) For the guidance and in- 
formation of interested representatives of 
employers, employees, and the general pub- 
lic, and Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
Department of Labor shall maintain a file of 
copies of (1) all agreements reached as & 
result of mediation, conciliation, and arbi- 
tration pursuant to this act; (2) all arbitra- 
tion agreements made and awards rendered 
pursuant to this act; (3) all reports made by 
a fact-finding board pursuant to this act; 
and (4) any other collective labor agreements 
submitted for such purposes by any of the 
parties thereto Such file shall be open to 
inspection under appropriate conditions pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of Labor. 

“(b) The Bureau of Labor Statistics in the 
Department of Labor shall be authorized 
and equipped to furnish upon request of the 
Board, the Administrator of Mediation and 
Conciliation, employers, employees, or their 
representatives, or any fact-finding board 
appointed under this act, all available data 
and factua) information which may aid in 
the settlement of any labor controversy. 


“FACT-FINDING BOARDS 


“Src. 11. (a) When the Administrator noti- 
fies the Secretary of Labor that his efforts 
at mediation and conciliation have failed in 
any controversy within an industry affecting 
commerce, if the Secretary of Labor finds that 
such controversy seriously affects the na- 
tional public interest, he shall certify such 
finding to the President. 

“(b) At any time within 5 days after 
the date of such certification by the Secre- 
tary of Labor, the President, in his discretion, 
may appoint a board to investigate such 
labor controversy and to make a report con- 
taining its finding of fact and recommenda- 
tions with respect to such controversy. Such 
board shall be composed of three or more 
persons, none of whom has any pecuniary or 
other private interest in the employers or 
employees who are parties to the controversy. 
The board shall proceed expeditiously to 
make a thorough investigation of all facts 
which it deems relevant to the controversy. 
The board shall give the parties to the con- 
troversy a full and fair hearing, which shall 
include an opportunity to present evidence 
in support of their claims and an opportunity 
to present their case in person, by counsel, or 
by their representatives. Within twenty 
days after the date of its appointment, the 
board shall submit to the President a report 
containing its findings of fact and such 
recommendations concerning the controversy 
as the board deems appropriate. The time 
for submitting the report of the board may 
be extended by agreement of the parties, 
or their representatives, with the approval 
of the President. 

“(c) Any board appointed under this sec- 
tion may prescribe or adopt such rules and 
regulations as it deems necessary to govern its 
procedures and the exercise of its functions, 
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Each of the members of such board shall re- 
ceive compensation at such rate, not exceed- 
ing $100 a day, as may be fixed by the Presi- 
dent, and shall receive his necessary travel 
and other expenses incurred in connection 
with the work of the board. Such com- 
pensation and expenses shall be paid by the 
Secretary of Labor. 

“(d) The Secretary of Labor shall provide 
for the board such stenographic, clerical, 
and other assistants and such facilities, serv- 
ices, and supplies as may be necessary to 
enable the board to perform its functions. 
When a board appointed under this section 
has made its report, the board shall be dis- 
solved and its records shall be transferred to 
the Secretary of Labor. 

“(e) After the President has appointed a 
board under this section and until the ex- 
piration of 5 days after such board has sub- 
mitted its report, it shall be the duty of the 
parties to the controversy to make no change, 
in the rates of pay, hours, or conditions of 
employment in effect prior to the time the 
controversy arose. 


“ADJUSTMENT OF GRIEVANCES AND INTERPRETA- 
TION OF AGREEMENTS 


“Sec. 12. (a) The United States Board of 
Arbitration shall establish such adjustment 
panels as may be necessary for the adjust- 
ment of labor controversies growing out of 
grievances or out of alleged violations or the 
interpretation or application of collective 
agreements between employers and employees. 
Such adjustment panels may be established 
on a regional basis or an industry basis, or 
both, and each such panel shall have juris- 
diction with respect to controversies to which 
this section is applicable in such region or 
in such industry or industries as may be 
prescribed by the Board. The members of 
each adjustment panel shall be selected by 
the Board. Each such panel shall consist of 
one or more representatives of employers, an 
equal number of representatives of employees, 
and one or more members, officers, or em- 
ployees of the Board. The Board may au- 
thorize any member of the Board to serve 
on any adjustment panel at any time in place 
of any officer or employee of the Board who 
is a member of such panel. Members of 
such panels who are representative of em- 
ployers and employees shall not receive any 
compensation from the United States, but 
no provision of law prohibiting officers or em- 
ployees of the United States from receiving 
compensation from other sources shall be 
deemed applicable with respect to such mem- 
bers. 

“(b) The Board shall from time to time 
adopt, amend, and rescind such rules and 
regulations as may be necessary for govern- 
ing adjustment panels in the exercise of 
their functions. The Board shall provide for 
adjustment panels such stenographic, clerical, 
and other assistants and such facilities, 
services, and supplies as may be necessary to 
enable such panels to perform their functions. 

“(c) Whenever a labor controversy between 
an employer and employees within an in- 
dustry affecting commerce arises out of griev- 
ances or out of alleged violations or the 
interpretation or application of a collective 
agreement, if no method is provided in such 
agreement for the final settlement of such 
controversy, such controversy may be referred 
by petition of the parties or petition of either 
party to the appropriate adjustment panel 
with a full statement of the facts and all 
supporting data bearing upon the contro- 
versy. If such panel finds that the contro- 
versy so referred to it is within its jurisdic- 
tion it hall proceed to consider such con- 
troversy. Parties may be heard either in 
person, by counsel, or by other representa- 
tives, as they may respectively elect, and the 
adjustment panel shall give due notice of 
all hearings to the parties involved in the 
controversy. Any panel may empower three 
or more of its members to conduct hearings 
and make finding’ upon controversies, at any 
place designated by the panel, but final deci- 
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sions as to any controversy must be made 
by a majority vote of the entire panel. Each 
adjustment panel shall deliver a written 
opinion in respect of each controversy re. 
ferred to it, setting forth its decision as to 
the respective rights of the parties and re. 
quiring the parties to take such action as 
the panel deems just and equitable. The 
decision of the panel shall be transmitted to 
the Board; and if the Board finds that such 
decision was made in accordance with the 
provisions of this section, the Board shall 
issue an order requiring the parties to the 
controversy to comply with the requirements 
of such decision. 

“(d) "f either party to a labor contro. 
versy does not comply with such an order 
of the Board, any party to such controversy 
or any other person for whose benefit such 
order was made may, at any time within 2 
years from the date of the order of the 
Board, file in the appropriate district court 
of the United States a petition setting forth 
briefly the causes for which he claims re- 
lief, and the opinion of the adjustment panel 
and the order of the Board in the premises. 
Such suit in the district court shall proceed 
in all respects as other civil suits, except 
that on the filing of such suit the findings 
and opinion of the adjustment panel shall 
be prima facie evidence of the facts therein 
stated, and except that the petitioner shall 
not be liable for cost in the district court nor 
for cost at any subsequent stage of the pro- 
ceedings, unless they accrue upon his appeal, 
and such cost shall be paid out of appro- 
priation for the expenses of the courts of 
the United States. If thé petitioner finally 
prevails in such suit he shall be allowed 
reasonable attorney's fees, to be taxed and 
collected as part of the costs of the suit. 
The district courts shall have jurisdiction 
to make such orders and to enter such judg- 
ment as may be appropriate to enforce or 
modify or set aside the order of the Board. 

“RIGHT TO QUIT EMPLOYMENT 

“Sec. 13. Nothing in this act shall be con- 
strued to require an individual employee to 
render labor or service without his consent, 
nor shall anything in this act be construed 
to make the quitting of his labor or service 
by an individual employee an illegal act; 
nor shall any court issue any process to com- 
pel the performance by an individual em- 
ployee of such labor or service, without his 
consent. 

“SEPARABILITY OF PROVISIONS 

“Sec. 14. If any provision of this act, or 
the applicatior of such provision to any 
person or circumstance, is held invalid, the 
remainder of this act or the application of 
such provision to persons or circumstances 
other than those as to which it is held in- 
valid, shall not be affected thereby. 

“Sec. 15. Nothing in this act shall apply 
to employers or employee covered by the 
Railway Labor Act.” 


Mr. VOORHIS of Cali’ornia (inter- 
rupting the reading of the amendment). 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the further reading of the amend- 
ment %e dispensed with and that I be 
permitted to address the Curamittee for 
1 minute in order to explain it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, the difference between the 
measure now before the House and the 
Adams substitute just defeated is that 
under my amendment there is provision 
for the maintenance of ‘he status quo 
and a cooling-off period, during the 
period of attempts to settle the dispute 
that under my amendment there is pro- 
visién for the direct settlement and final 
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settlement of all disputes of a legal na- 
ture and having to do with contracts. It 
will establish the mutuality of contracts 
in an orderly way. 

The . The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. Vooruts}. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. Voorunts) 
there were—ayes 101, noes 183. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Chairman, 
there is one aspect of the measure now 
before the House which has not received 
the attention it should receive, if we are 
to act wisely in this matter. H. R. 5262 
would substantially repeal the Norris-La- 
Guardia Anti-Injunction Act of 1932. 
There is no provision in H. R. 5262 for 
outright repeal, but through several well- 
placed phrases, such as, “notwithstand- 
ing the act of March 23, 1932, entitled,” 
repeal would be effected just as surely as 
though there were a section in the bill 
which spelled it out in so many words. 
In every instance where the restraining 
of workers in labor disputes is mentioned, 
the application of the act of March 23, 
1932, is ruled out. Yet it was precisely 
and solely for the purpose of ending such 
unfair and crippling restraint that the 
Norris-LaGuardia Anti-Injunction Act 
ws passed. 

The Norris-LaGuardia Act was no par- 
tisan measure forced through Congress 
by a lean party majority. It passed a 
Democratic House by the overwhelming 
vote of 362 to 14 and a Republican Senate 
by an even more overwhelming vote of 
75 to 5. And those votes, gentlemen, are 
just about as near unanimity as these 
Houses of Congress ever reach. 

In view of the near-unanimous bipar- 
tisan support for the Norris-LaGuardia 
Act, we would do well to peuse anc think 
twice before we tear down this work of 
an earlier Congress. It brought a meas- 
ure of success to the 25-year struggle of 
workingmen to eliminate the injunction 
as an unfair weapon used so readily by 
employers against their unions. And it 
set forth an admirable public policy re- 
garding the jurisdiction and authority of 
the courts of the United States in labor 
matters. 

The Norris-LaGuardia Act provides, 
among other things, that no court shall 
issue an injunction to prohibit any per- 
son or persons participating or inter- 
ested in a labor dispute, wlether singly 
or in concert, from ceasing or refusing 
to perform any work; in other words, 
workers may not be enjoined from strik- 
ing. On the other hand, the measure 
now before this House, H. R. 5262, would 
permit the Chairman of the proposed 
Labor-Management Mediation Board to 
issue an order requiring any person to 
refrain or cease and desist from calling, 
or assisting in any manner, a strike aris- 
ing out of a dispute over which the Board 
has assumed jurisdiction. urthermore, 
the Chairman may apply to the courts 
through the Attorney General for the 
enforcement of his order and for an in- 
junction. And it is provided specifically 
that the courts would be released from 
the limitations imposed by the Norris- 
LaGuardia Act. 
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The Norris-LaGuardia Act prohibits 
the issuance of an injunction against 
workers assembling to act in promotion 
of their interests in a labor dispute, 
picketing, or using other methods not 
involving fraud or violence. H. R. 5262 
would permit the issuance of an injunc- 
tion upon the mere threat of the occur- 
rence of force or violence in any of these 
activities. Obviously, an employer could 
rush into court and secure an injunction 
on the ground that since negotiations 
with his employees’ union had broken 
down he feared a strike was imminent 
and that violence would surely follow. 

Furthermore, the Norris-LaGuardia 
Act prohibits the issuance of an injunc- 
tion until, through due process, the court 
has found facts to the effect that, among 
other things, greater injury will be in- 
flicted upon the employer’s property by 
the denial of an injunction than will be 
inflicted upon the employees and their 
union by the granting of an injunction. 
H. R. 5262 has no such equitable con- 
cern for the rights of the workers. To 
it, the mere existence of a threat of 
force or violence is sufficient to justify 
an injunction against the workers and 
their union. 

But vastly more important than the 
specific protection against the injunction 
evil, afforded to workers and their unions 
by the Norris-LaGuardia Act, is the pub- 
lic policy set forth therein. It is de- 
clared, in part, that the worker shall be 
free from the interference, restraint, or 
coercion of employers of labor, or their 
agents, in the designation of his repre- 
sentatives to negotiate the terms and 
conditions of his employment, or in self- 
organization or in other concerted ac- 
tivities for the purpose of co lective bar- 
gaining or other mutual aid or protec- 
tion. The courts of the United States 
are forbidden to issue any restraining 
order or injunction contrary to this pub- 
lic policy. 

Should the House of Representatives 
now repudiate this public policy with iis 
supporting provisions approved and 
established so overwhelmingly by a 
Congress which pioneered our present 
forward-looking era? Should we now 
turn back to labor’s dark ages? I think 
we should hesitate and ponder and de- 
liberate a very long time before doing so. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question recurs 
on the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from South Dakota [Mr. Case]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion there were—ayes 197, noes 115. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Aecordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker, having resumed the chair, 
Mr. O'Neat, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 4908) to provide for the appoint- 
ment of fact-finding boards to investi- 
gate labor disputes seriously affecting the 
national public interest, and for other 
purposes, pursuant to House Resolution 
500, he reported the bill back to the House 
with an amendment adopted by the Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 
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The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
engrossment and third reading of the 
bill. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand the reading of the engrossed copy. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Michigan demands the reading of the en- 
grossed copy, which, of course, is im- 
possible at this time. 

Therefore, the vote cannot be had un- 
til the engrossed copy is here. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill in its 
presently amended form be printed in 
the Recorp for the information of the 
Members of the House. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

H. R. 4908 
An act to provide for the appointment of 
fact-finding boards to investigate labor dis- 
putes seriously affecting the national pub- 
lic interest, and for other purposes 
Be it enacted, etc.— 
SHORT TITLE 


Section !. That this act may be cited as 
the “Labor Disputes Act, 1946.” 


DECLARATION OF POLICY 


Sec. 2. It is declared to be the policy of 
the United States that labor disputes affect- 
ing the public interest should be settled 
fairly and, so far as possible, without inter- 
ruption or delay in the production and dis- 
tribution necessary to the public interest 
and to that end it is the duty of both em- 
ployers and employees to bargain in good 
faith. The right of labor to organize and 
bargain collectively with employers is one 
of the cornerstones of competitive enter- 
prise. The processes of such bargaining must 
be protected and strengthened. Government 
is no less tht guardian of the general wel- 
fare than of individual freedom. In a com- 
plex society warfare in one section of indus- 
try affects many others. 

Government decision should not be substi- 
tuted for free agreement, but governmental 
machinery to promote peaceful settlement 
of disputes should be improved. Demands 
of eith.r labor or management should be 
kept within the bounds of reason and fair- 
ness, and both sides must recognize the 
rights of the general public. 

The desired end of bargaining between 
management and labor is a contract. Once 
that contract is made, it must be equally 
binding and enforceable on both parties 
Free collective bargaining and contracts re- 
sulting therefrom must not be nullified or 
destroyed by resort on either side to willful 
violence or unlawful possession, obstruction, 
or destruction of property. Collective bar- 
gaining requires that labor be on one side 
of the table and management on the other 
The separate positions, responsibilities, du- 
ties, powers, and rights of labor and man- 
agement must be maintained. 

Legislation has heretofore been enacted to 
guarantee the right of collective bargaining. 
It is equally important that legislation be 
enacted to protect the rights of labor, in- 
dustry, and the general public in the proc- 
esses of collective bargaining. Wrongful and 
unlawful conduct on either side is destruc- 
tive of collective bargaining; and conduct in 
pursuit of objectives that are not proper and 
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legitimate objectives of collective bargaining 
and which are detrimental to the interests 
of tl e general public are likewise destructive 
of collective bargaining. The use of force, 
violence, and compulsion are declared to be 
against public policy, as they violate the 
principles of freedom and self-government 
upon which our Government was formed 
and the purposes for which it was founded. 

To aid in the voluntary and expeditious 
settlement of labor disputes affecting the 
public interest, therefore, there are hereby 
established additional facilities and proce- 
dures for the application of collective bar- 
gaining, conciliation, mediation, and arbi- 
tration. 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT MEDIATION BOARD 


Sec. 3. (a) Membership: There is hereby 
created in the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment a board to be known as the “Labor- 
Management Mediation Board” (in this act 
called the Board), which shall be composed 
of six or more members appointed by the 
President, as the President from time to time 
finds that the work of the Board requires. 
The Board shall consist of a number of mem- 
bers representative of employers, a like num- 
ber representative of employees, and a num- 
ber of disinterested members representative 
of the public (in this act called, respectively, 
employer members, employee members, and 
public members). The President shall ap- 
point, by and with ‘he advice and consent 
of the Senate, a chairman, a vice chairman, 
and secretary of the Board from among the 
public members. The terms of the first 
“chairman, vice chairman, and secretary shall 
begin as soon as they qualify, and expire as 
designated by the President at the time of 
nomination, one on February 1, 1948, one on 
February 1, 1949, and one on February 1, 1950. 
The terms of office of all successors shall ex- 
pire 3 years after the expiration of the terms 
for which their predecessors were appointed; 
but any member appointed to fill a vacancy 
occurring prior to the expiration of the term 
for which his predecessor was appointed shall 
be appointed only for the unexpired term of 
his predecessor. The President is also au- 
thorized to appoint such number of alternate 
public members, alternate employer mem- 
bers, and alternate employee members as he 
deems appropriate, subject to salary appro- 
priations approved by the Congress. Upon 
designation by the chairman, an alternate 
member may serve upon the panels provided 
for in section 6, and may serve as a substitute 
for any absent regular member in the same 
representative group, with full power to act 
as a regular member of the Board. 

(b) Terms and salaries: The members 
and alternate members, other than the 
chairman and vice chairmen, shall be ap- 
pointed for such terms and shall receive such 
compensation for their services as the Pres- 
ident shall, from time to time, determine. 
The chairman shall receive compensation at 
the rate of $12,000 per annum; the vice chair- 
man and the secretary shall receive compen- 
sation at the rate of $10,000 per annum. 

(c) Meetings: The Board shall meet on 
call of the chairman or on the written re- 
quest of a majority of the Board filed with 
the secretary. In the absence of the chair- 
man of the Board, the vice chairman shall 
be author.z-d to act as chairman. The 
chairman shall designate some public mem- 
ber or alternate public member of the Board 
to act as chairman in the absence of both 
the chairman and vice chairman. Two mem- 
bers or alternate members from each rep- 
resentative group shall constitute a quorum 
of the Board. The Board shall have an offi- 
cial seal which shall be judicially noticed. 

(d) Organization powers: The Board is 
authorized to employ and fix the compensa- 
tion of such officers and employees not other- 
wise provided for, as may be necessary, within 
appropriations made therefor by the Con- 
gress. The Board may establish or utilize 
such regional, local, or other agencies and 
utilize such voluntary and uncompensated 
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Services and, with the approval of the Presi- 
dent, the services and facilities of, such other 
departments and agencies of the Govern- 
ment as may from time to time be needed. 
The Board may delegate to any public mem- 
ber or alternate public member or to an 
executive secretary such administrative 
duties relating to the internal management 
of the Board’s affairs as it may deem appro- 
priate: Provided, however, this provision 
shall not apply to the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, Federal Social Security Agency, or 
any other department or agency of the Gov- 
ernment which holds as confidential any and 
all information submitted to it. 

(e) Office of the Board: The principal of- 
fice of the Board shall be in the District 
of Columbia, but it may meet and exercise 
any or all of its powers in any other place. 

(f) The National Mediation Board created 
by the Railway Labor Act, as amended by 
the act approved June 21, 1934 (Public, No. 
442, 73d Cong.), shall hereafter be known as 
the National Carrier Mediation Board. 

DUTIES OF LABOR AND MANAGEMENT 

Sec. 4. (a) Employers, employees, and their 
respective representatives shall have the fol- 
lowing duties in the public interest: 

(1) Duty of employer: It shall be the duty 
of an employer to refrain from conducting 
a lock-out until after the expiration of 5 
days from the date on which such employer 
or his representative has given to the Chair- 
man of the Board the written notice of his 
intention so to do, containing a statement 
of his reasons for such intended lock-out; 
and if the Board within such 5 days assumes 
jurisdiction of the dispute, it shall be the 
duty of the employer to refrain from con- 
ducting the intended lock-out until after 
the expiration of 30 days from the date of 
the notice. 

(2) Duty of employees: It shall be the 
duty of employees of an employer to refrain 
from striking until after the expiration of 
5 days from the date on which they, or their 
representatives, have given to the Chairman 
of the Board written notice of their inten- 
tion so to do, containing a statement of 
their reasons for such intended strike; and 
if within such 5 days the Board assumes 
jurisdiction of the dispute, it shall be the 
duty of the employees to refrain from strik- 
ing until after the expiration of 30 days 
from the date of the notice. 

(3) It shall be the duty both of employers, 
their employees, and their respective rep- 
resentatives. to withhold giving the notices 
provided for in this section until after other 
available conciliation and mediation pro- 
cedures have been attempted, and the notices 
shall state what has been tried. 

(b) For the purposes of this section “em- 
ployer” does not include any person who 
regularly has in his employ less than 250 
individuals. 


JURISDICTION OF THE BOARD 


Sec. 5. The Chairman, Vice Chairman, and 
Secretary shall determine, in the case of any 
labor dispute (excluding any matter coming 
within the purview of the Railway Labor Act), 
whether such labor disputes is one which sub- 
stantially obstructs or interferes with inter- 
state or foreign commerce and affects the 
public interest and cannot be expeditiously 
adjusted by collective bargaining. If they so 
determine, the Board shall have jurisdiction 
of the dispute. 


PROCEDURE FOR MEDIATION 


Sec. 6. After the Board has taken jurisdic- 
tion of a dispute, the Board, under the direc- 
tion of the Chairman, shall make every rea- 
sonable effort to assist the parties to adjust 
and settle the dispute and make agreements 
for that purpose. To such end, the Board 
may utilize, and the Chairman may designate, 
a mediation panel consisting exclusively of 
disinterested persons representative of the 
public, or consisting of one or more persons 
representative of employers, a like number 
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representative of employees, and a disinter. 
ested person or persons representative of the 
public. The persons designated may be 
members of the Board, alternate members of 
the Board, or other persons named by the 
Board. The Chairman or mediation panel 
may at any time request the parties to a dis. 
pute to negotiate by collective bargaining or 
to meet with any representatives of the 
Board. 
VOLUNTARY ARBITRATION 


Sec. 7. In the event a dispute is not settled 
by collective bargaining or by mediation un- 
der section 6, the Chairman or the mediation 
panel shall endeavor to induce the parties to 
the dispute voluntarily to submit their dif- 
erences to arbitration If the parties consent 
to such arbitration, they shall file with the 
Board a notice of the agreement to arbitrate 
the dispute. The award of the arbitrator shall 
be filed with the Board and shall be binding 
upon all parties consenting to such arbitra- 
tion, 

MAINTENANCE OF STATUS QUO 


Sec. 8. (a) After the Board has taken juris- 
diction of a dispute as provided in section 6, 
the Chairman, in order to effectuate the pur- 
poses of this act, shall have the power to is- 
sue an order (1) requiring any person to re- 
frain or cease and desist from calling, or as- 
sisting in any manner, a strike arising out of 
such dispute; or (2) requiring the employer, 
who is involved in the dispute, to refrain or 
cease and desist from practices which change 
the situation existing at the time the dispute 
arose, or which by changing an existing sit- 
uation which led to the dispute and which 
the Chairman deems shall be prejudicial to 
the prompt settlement of the dispute No 
order of the Chairman or process of any 
court under this act shall require an indi- 
vidual employee to render labor or services 
without his consent nor shall any provision 
of such order or process be construed to make 
the refusal to work of an individual employee 
a violation of such order or process or other- 
wise an illegal act. 

(b) Such order shall be effective for such 
period a the Chairman shall determine, but 
shall in no event be effective for a longer 
period than 30 days from the date on which 
the Board took jurisdiction. 

(c) The Attorney General, at the request 
of the Chairman, during such 30-day period 
of jurisdiction, shall petition any district 
court of the United States, in any State or in 
the District of Columbia. or the United States 
court of any Territory or possession, within 
the jurisdiction of which any person to whom 
an order is directed resides, transacts busi- 
ness, or is found, for the enforcement of such 
order, and for appropriate temporary relief 
or restraining order. Upon the filing of such 
petition, the court shall have jurisdiction of 
the proceedings, and shall have power, dur- 
ing, but not beyond, the Board’s 30-day 
period of jurisdiction, to grant such tempo- 
rary relief or restraining order and to make 
and enter a decree enforcing the order of the 
Chairman. Notice or process of the court 
under this section may be served in any judi- 
cial district, either personally or by leaving 
a copy thereof at the residence or principal 
office or place of business of the person to be 
served. Petitions filed under this section 
shall be heard with all possible expedition. 
The judgment and decree of the court shall 
be subject to review by the appropriate cir- 
cuit court of appeals, or by the United States 
Court of Appeals for the District of Colum- 
bia in the case of a judgment of the District 
Court of the United States for the District of 
Columbia, and by the Supreme Court of the 
United States upon writ of certiorari. 

(ad) When granting temporary relief or 
restraining order, or making or entering a 
decree enforcing an order of the Chairman, 
as provided in this section, the jurisdiction 
of courts sitting in equity shall not be lim- 
ited by the act entitled “An act to amend 
the Judicial Code, to define and limit the 
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jurisdiction of courts sitting in equity, and 
for other purposes,” approved March 23, 
1992, except that sections 11 and 12 of such 
act shall apply in cases of contempt. 


REGULATIONS OF THE BOARD 


Sec. 9. The Board shall have authority, in 
conformity with the provisions of this act, 
from time to time to make, amend, and re- 
scind regulations providing appropriate pro- 
cedures for carrying out the powers vested 
in it. 

Sec. 9A. It shall be the further duty of 
the Board to make a broad and comprehen- 
sive study of the field of labor-management 
relations from the viewpoint of both labor, 
industry, and the public to determine what 
adjustments are necessary to promote con- 
tinuity and regularity of employment, in- 
dustrial peace, and the uninterrupted pro- 
duction and distribution of goods and serv- 
ices for commerce, The Board shall make 
its final report to the President and, to the 
Congress, including recommendations with 
respect to legislation, not later than June 
30, 1946. 


MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 


Sec. 10. Binding effect of collective-bar- 
gaining contracts: All collective-bargaining 
contracts shall be mutually and equally 
binding and enforceable against each of the 
parties thereto, any other law to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. In the event of a 
breach of any such contract or of any agree- 
ment contained in such contract by either 
party thereto, then, in addition to any other 
remedy or remedies existing, a suit for dam- 
ages for such breach may be maintained by 
the other party or parties in any State or 
United States district court having jurisdic- 
tion of the parties. 

Sec. 11. Violence and intimidation: (a) 
It shall be unlawful for any person, by the 
use of force or violence or threats thereof, to 
prevent or to attempt to prevent any indi- 
vidual from quitting or continuing in the 
employment of, or from accepting or refusing 
employment by, any employer, or from en- 
tering or leaving any place of employment of 
such employer. The district courts of the 
United States shall have jurisdiction, not- 
withstanding the act of March 23, 1932, en- 
titled “An act to amend the Judicial Code 
and to define and limit the jurisdiction of 
courts sitting in equity, and for other pur- 
poses,” to enjoin violations and threatened 
violations of any of the provisions of this 
section, and by appropriate order or decree 
to compe] compliance with such provisions: 
Provided, Said courts shall not issue an in- 
junction against the right to strike, peaceful 
assembly, or peaceful picketing. Any indi- 
vidual who violates any of the provisions of 
this section shall on and after such viola- 
tion cease to have, and cease to be entitled to, 
the status of an employee for the purposes 
of sections 7, 8, and 9 of the National Labor 
Relations Act, or the status of a representa- 
tive for the purposes of such act. 

(b) An employee whom a preponderance 
of the testimony taken (in appropriate pro- 
ceedings before the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board) shows has willfully engaged in 
violence, intimidation, or unlawful destruc- 
tion or seizure of property in connection with 
a labor dispute involving his employer, or in 
connection with any organizational activities 
of a labor organization among employees of 
his employer, shall not be entitled to rein- 
statement by, or any back pay from. such 
employer under section 10 of the National 
Labor Relations Act. 

Sec. 12. Supervisory employees: (a) As 
used in this section the term “supervisory 
employee” means an employee whose pri- 
mary duties consist of— 

(1) the direction or supervision of the 
activities of other employees but who regu- 
larly do no productive manual work; or 

(2) the computation of the pay of other 
employees and does not include persons who 
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are selected by productive workers under 
established practice; or 

(3) the determination of the time worked 
by other employees, or the supervision or 
administration of the factors on the basis 
of which the pay of other employees is 
computed; 
but does not include any employee within 
the purview of the Railway Labor Act. 

(b) Hereafter no supervisory employee 
shall have the status of an “employee” for 
the purposes of sections 7, 8, and 9 of the 
National Labor Relations Act. 

Sec. 13. Boycott, and so forth: Whenever 
any act mentioned in this section shall ob- 
struct or interfere with interstate or foreign 
commerce (a) it shall be unlawful (1) by 
means of a concerted refusal to use, handle, 
or otherwise deal with articles or materials 
produced or manufactured by any person, to 
induce or require or to attempt to induce or 
require another person to recognize, deal 
with, comply with the demands of, or employ 
members of, any labor organization; or (2) 
by means of a concerted refusal to use, 
handle, or otherwise deal with articles or 
materials purchased, produced, manufac- 
tured, or used by an employer, to induce or 
require or to attempt to induce or require 
such employer to recognize, deal with, com- 
ply with the demands of, or employ members 
of, one labor organization instead of another 
labor organization with which such employer 
has an applicable coliective-bargaining 
agreement; or (3) by means of a concerted 
refusal to use, handle, install, or otherwise 
deal with articles, materials, or parts thereof 
or tools produced or manufactured by a 
manufacturer or producer who has produced 
or manufactured said articles, materials, or 
parts thereof, and tools during the existence 
of a contract with a labor union certified to 
said manufacturer or producer by the 
National Labor Relations Board. 

(b) Whoever violates the provisions of 
this section (1) shall on and after such vio- 
lation cease to have, and cease to be entitled 
to, the status of an employee for the pur- 
poses of sections 7, 8, and 9 of the National 
Labor Relations Act, or the status of a repre- 
sentative for the purposes of such act; (2) in 
case such violation is by a labor organization, 
such organization shall thereof cease to have 
and cease to be entitled to a status of a 
representative or labor organization under 
the National Labor Relations Act, for a period 
of not less than 90 days, nor more than 
6 months. 

That notwithstanding the provisions of 
“an act to amend the Judicial Code and to 
define and limit the jurisdiction of courts 
sitting in equity, and for other purposes,” 
any district court of the United States hav- 
ing jurisdiction of the parties may award 
either a restraining order or a temporary or 
permanent injunction restraining any viola- 
tion of this section, where it shall affirma- 
tively appear from the pleadings and evi- 


-dence that irreparable injury will otherwise 


occur due to the perishable nature of the 
articles or materials referred to in subsec- 
tion (a), including livestock and live poultry. 
Sec. 14. Definitions: As used in this act— 
(a) “Person” means an individual, part- 
nership, association, corporation, business 
trust, or any organized group of persons. 
(ob) The terms “employer,” “employee,” 
“representative,” “labor organization,” and 
“labor dispute” shall have the same mean- 
ing as in section 2 of the National Labor 
Relations Act. The term “agricultural la- 
bor” as used in section 2 (3) of the National 
Labor Relations Act means any person em- 
ployed in performing “agricultural labor” as 
that term is defined in section 1426 (h) of 
the Internal Revenue Code, as amended. 
Sec. 15. If any part of this act shall be 
held unconstitutional, it shall not affect the 
validity of the remaining provisions of the 
act. 
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Sec. 16. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated out of the Treasury any sums 
necessary to the purposes of this act not 
otherwise appropriated. 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, I do 
not want to propound a parliamentary 
inquiry which would not go to the direct 
point at issue, but I would like to know 
approximately the time we might expect 
the engrossed copy. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has an 
opinion that in all probability it could 
not be here before midnight. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, as- 
suming the engrossed cepy is here to- 
morrow, will the first order of business, 
on reconvening, be the vote on the bill? 

The SPEAKER. It is the unfinished 
business. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. 
er, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The genileman will 
state it. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. If it were the 
pleasure of the House to wait until! it 
does arrive, even though it is midnight. 
it could be voted on tonight, could it 
not? 

The SPEAKER. The House can vote 
down a motion to adjourn any time it so 
desires. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. GATHINGS asked and was given 
permission to extend the remarks he 
made in the Committee of the Whole 
and to include therewith a letter. 

Mr. DAVIS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a short speech. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, and include an 
article; also to extend my remarks and 
include a short statement in the Recorp 
just before the vote was taken on the 
Case substitute in Committee of the 
Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman fiom 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MERROW asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
REcorpD and to include therein a resolu- 
tion passed by the Council of the Ameri- 
can Librar: Association; and in a sec- 
ond extension to include an article from 
the Manchester Union entitled “United 
States Diplomats Poorly Paid.” 

Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the REcorp and include reso- 
lutions adopted by the Regular Veterans’ 
Association. I am advised by the Pub- 
lic Printer that this exceeds the limit 
set by the Joint Committee on Printing 
and that it will cost $121.40. Notwith- 
standing the cost I ask that the exten- 
sion may be made. 

The SPEAKER. Notwithstanding the 
cost, without objection, the extension 
may be made. 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. DOUGLAS of California asked 
and was given permission to extend her 
remarks in the Appendix of the REcoRD 
on five vopics and to include excerpts. 


Mr. Speak- 
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PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the special] order that the gentlewoman 
from Massachusetts [Mrs. ROGERS] had 
for today may be transferred to tomor- 
row following the special orders hereto- 
fore entered for that day. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


Mr. ROGERS of New York, from the 
Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that that committee had examined and 
found truly enrolled a bil’ of the House 
of the following title, which was there- 
upon signed by the Speaker: 

H.R.i085. An act for the relief of the 
estate of Edwin Perry Ashcraft. 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills of the Senate of the 
following titles: 


8.480. An act to authorize the sale of the 
allotment of Henry Keiser on the Crow Indian 
Reservation, Mont.; 

§.815. An act for the relief of Ogden and 
Dougherty, and for other purposes; 

S. 831. An act for the relief of James Alves 
Saucier; 

8.845. An act for the 
Fowler; 

8.905. An act for the relief of Harold E. 
Bullock; 

S.991. An act for the relief of Mr. and Mrs. 
Marion M. Hill; 

S.1077. An act for the relief of Oscar S. 
Reed; 

S. 1081. An act for the relief of Afted Alli; 

S.1142. An act for the relief of Florence 
Barrows; 

S. 1158. An 
Bros. Co.; 

S. 1231. An 
Tacy; 

S$. 1294. An act for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Allan F. Walker; 

S 1296. An act for the relief of John A. 
Hatcher; 

S.1323 An act for the relief of the estate 
of William Car] Jones; 

S. 1338. An act for the relief of the legal 
guardian of Wayne Edward Wilson, a minor; 

S.1360. An act to compensate Benali El 
Oukili Boucheta, an inhabitant of French 
Morocco, for the wrongful death of his son, 
Mohamed Ben Boucheta Al El] Oukili, near 
Marnia, Algeria, on September 30, 1944; 

S. 1361. An act to compensate Clement 
Euziere, an inhabitant of French Morocco, 
for personal injuries caused by a naval ve- 
hicle near Oran, Algeria, on September 21, 
1943; 

S. 1448. An act for the relief of William 
Wilson Wurster; and 

$. 1590. An act to authorize the President 
to appoint Graves Blanchard Erskine, major 
general, United States Marine Corps, to the 
office of Retraining and Reemployment Ad- 
ministrator, without affecting his service 
status and perquisites. 


BILL PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. ROGERS of New York, from the 
Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that that committee did on this day pre- 
sent to the President, for his approval, 
a bill of the House of the following title: 

H.R. 1085. An act for the relief of the es- 
tate of Edwin Perry Ashcraft. 

ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 


relief of Mabel 


act for the relief of Winter 


act for the relief of Paul E. 
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The SPEAKER. Will not the gentle- 
man withhold that for a moment? 

Mr. COCHRAN. We have got to have 
some assurance that we are not going 
to stay here until 12 o’clock tonight. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 27 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, February 7, 1946, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


Subcommittee No. 1 of the Committee 
on the Judiciary has postponed until 
Thursday, February 7, 1946, the hearing 
Originally scheduled for Wednesday, 
February 6, 1946, on the bill LH. R. 5089] 
to amend the First War Powers Act, 1941, 
The hearing will begin at 10 a. m., and 
will be held in the Judiciary Committee 
room, 346 House Office Building. 

COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 

COMMERCE 


There will be a meeting of the Secu- 
rities Subcommittee of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce at 10 
a.m. on Thursday, February 7, 1946, to 
continue hearings in its study of op- 
erations pursuant to the Public Utility 
Holding Company Act of 1935, in room 
1304, House Office Building. 


COMMITTEE ON THE CENSUS 


The Committee on the Census will hold 
hearings on H. R. 4781 on Thursday 
morning, February 7, at 10 o’clock, in 
room 1012. 


THE COMMITTEE ON THE MERCHANT MARINE 
AND FISHERIES 


The Committee on the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries will hold open hear- 
ings Thursday, February 7, and Friday, 
February 8, at 10:30 a. m. on the bills 
H. R. 2346, H. R. 2180, H. R. 2449, and 
H. R. 3500. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1040. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting pur- 
suant to the Act of April 10, 1928, 45 Stat, 
413, a report concerning the claim of the 
Danvers Shoe Co., Inc., against the United 
States; to the Committee on Claims. 

1041. A letter from the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, transmitting a repor ef operations 
under the Soil C aservation and Domestic 
Allotment Act during 1945; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar as follows: 


Mr. BATES of Kentucky: Committee on 
Rules. House Resolution 509. Resolution 
providing for the consideration of S. 565, an 
act to extend the privilege of retirement to 
the judges of the District Court for the Dis- 
trict of Alaska, the District Court of the 
United States for Puerto Rico, the District 
Court of the Virgin Islands, and the United 
States District Court for the District of the 
Canal Zone; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1521). Referred to the House Calendar, 
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Mr. SABATH: Committee on Rules 
House Resolution 510. Resolution to pro. 
vide for the consideration of House Joint 
Resolution 265, a joint resolution to provide 
for proceedings with certain river and har. 
bor projects heretofore authorized to be 

ted after the termination of the war: 
without amendment (Rept No, 1522) Re. 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. SABATH: Committee on Rules, 
House Resolution 511. Resolution Providing 
for the consideration of H. R. 4497, a bill to 
create an Indian Claims Commission, to pro- 
vide for the powers, duties, anc functions 
thereof, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1523). Referred to 
the-House Calendar. 

Mr. SNYDER: Committee on Appropria- 
tions. H.R. 5400. A bill making appropria-. 
tions for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1947, 
for civi] functions administered by the War 
Department, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1524). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN: Committee on Agricul- 
ture. H.R. 4873. A bill to create an Ag- 
ricultural Credit Agency, to consolidate there- 
in all Federal agricultural lending agencies, 
to create a public farm-appraisal system, and 
for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1525). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. SNYDER: 

H.R. 5400. A bill making appropriations 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1947, for 
civil functions administered by the War De- 
partment, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. ANGELL: 

H.R. 5401. A bill to provide for the pro- 
tection of the Dall sheep, caribou, and other 
wildlife native to the Mount McKinley Na- 
tional Park area, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. BLAND: 

H. R. 5402. A bill to amend the Canal Zone 
Code, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries. 

By Mr. GILLETTE: 

H. R. 5403. A bill to revive and reenact 
the act entitled “An act granting the con- 
sent of Congress to the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania to construct, maintain, and 
operate a free highway bridge across the 
Susquehanna River at Bridge Street in 
Plymouth Borough, between Plymouth and 
Hanover Townships, in the county of Lu- 
zerne, and in the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania”; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. GRIFFITHS: 

H.R. 5404. A bill for improvement of the 
Muskingum River, Ohio, in the interest of 
navigation; to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors, 

By Mr. HAGEN: 

H.R. 5405. A bill to provide retirement 
annuities for retired fourth-class postmas- 
ters with 30 years of service; to the Com- 
mittee on the Civil Service. 

By Mr. HEBERT (by request) : 

H. R. 5406. A bill to amend the District of 
Columbia Traffic Act, 1925, approved March 
3, 1925, as amended, to provide for tests of 
blood, urine, and breath of persons arrested 
in the District of Columbia for certain of- 
fenses; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

By Mr. LANHAM: 

H. R. 5407. A bill to grant to the Federal 
Works Administrator certain powers with 
respect to site acquisition, building con- 
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struction, purchase of buildings, and other 
matters; to the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. 

By Mr. RIZLEY: 

H.R. 5408. A bill restricting importations 
of wool; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. GRANT of Indiana: 

H.R. 5409. A bill to grant to enlisted per- 
sonnel of the armed forces certain benefits 
in lieu of accumulated leave; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. McGEHEE (by request): 

H. R. 5410. A bill to amend the license law 
of the District of Columbia; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. REECE of Tennessee: 

H. R. 5411. A bill to provide for retirement 
of certain officers; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs, 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. AUCHINCLOSS: 

H. R. 5412. A bill for the relief of the estate 
of Thomas Gambacorto; to the Committee 
on Claims, 

By Mr. KEFAUVER: 

H.R. 5413. A bill to accept the renuncia- 
tion by Albert W. Johnson of pension under 
section 260 of the Judicial Code; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McDONOUGH: 

H.R. 5414. A bill for the relief of Marie 

Gorak; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. REECE of Tennessee: 

H.R. 5415. A bill for the relief of James 
F. Petty; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky: 

H.R. 5416. A bill granting a pension to Abi- 
jah Wombles; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 





PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


1529. By Mr. GRAHAM: Petition of 26 
members of the Woman’s Auxiliary to Beaver 
County Medical Society of Aliquippa, Beaver 
County, Pa., opposing Senate bill 1606 and 
House bill 4730; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

1530. By Mr. KILDAY: Petition of 2,530 
officers nd enlisted men stationed at Har- 
mon Field, Guam, with reference to the War 
Department’s demobilization program; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

1531. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
American Council on Education, petitioning 
consideration of their resolution with ref- 
erence to urging the adoption of House Joint 
Resolution 305 and Senate Joint Resolution 
135; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
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Tuurspay, Fesruary 7, 1946 


(Legislative day of Friday, January 
18, 1946) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Reverend Edgar W. Beckett, 
First Methodist Church, Hyattsville, 
Md., offered the following prayer: 


Our Heavenly Father, Thou who art 
high above all and yet strangely near to 
each one of us, we come into Thy holy 
presence, We come to offer unto Thee 
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ourselves, that we might hold aloft the 
torch to a people groping in a fog— 
groping to find the way. Truly in us is 
the destiny of a great nation. We are 
the channels through which Thou must 
act; we are Thine instruments, Thy 
hands. We pray to be holy, acceptable 
unto Thee. Walk Thou through the 
corridors of our hearts, open Thou every 
secret door, unlock every cupboard, and 
whatsoever Thou dost find unclean 
therein cleanse it. We want nothing 
within to mar the beauty and activity of 
Thy spirit. This we pray in the name of 
our Saviour, who is indeed the light of 
the world. Amen. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were com- 
municated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, 
one of his secretaries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Swanson, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had agreed to the report of the commit- 
tee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the House to the bill (S. 380) to 
establish a national policy and program 
for assuring continuing full employment 
and full production in a free competitive 
economy through the concerted efforts 
of industry, agriculture, labor, State and 
local governments, and the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also anounced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the President pro tempore: 


S. 480. An act to authorize the sale of the 
allotment of Henry Keiser on the Crow In- 
dian Reservation, Mont.; 

8.815. An act for the relief of Ogden and 
Dougherty, and for other purposes; 

S. 831. An act for the relief of James Alves 
Saucier; 

8. 845. An act for the relief of Mabel Fow- 
ler; 

S.905. An act for the relief of Harold E. 
Bullock; 

S.991. An act for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Marion M. Hill; 

8.1077. An act for the relief of Oscar S. 
Reed; 


S.1081. An act for the relief of Aftab 
Ali; 

S. 1142. An act for the relief of Florence 
Barrows; 

$.1158. An act for the relief of Winter 
Bros. Co.; 

S$. 1231. An act for the relief of Paul E. 
Tacy; 


§. 1294. An act for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Allan FP. Walker; 

S. 1296. An act for the relief of John A. 
Hatcher; 

8. 1323. An act for the relief of the estate 
of William Carl Jones; 

S. 1338. An act for the relief of the legal 
guardian of Wayne Edward Wilson, a minor; 

S. 1360. An act to compensate Benali El 
Oukili Boucheta, an inhabitant of French 
Morocco, for the wrongful death of his son, 
Mohamed Ben Boucheta “en Ali El Oukill, 
near Marnia, Algeria, on September 30, 1944; 

8.1361. An act to compensate Clement 
Euziere, an inhabitant of French Morocco, 
for personal injuries caused by a naval ve- 
hicle near Oran, Algeria, on September 21, 
1943; 

8.1448. An act for the relief of William 
Wilson Wurster; and 
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§S. 1590. An act to authorize the President 
to appoint Graves Blanchard Erskine, major 
general, United States Marine Corps, to the 
office of Retraining and Reemployment Ad- 
ministrator, without affecting his service 
status and perquisites. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 
Mr. RUSSELL. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Clerk will call the roll. 
The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 


the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


The 


Aiken Gurney Murray 
Austin Hart O"Daniel 
Bailey Hatch Overton 
Bali Hawkes Pepper 
Bankhead Hayden Radcliffe 
Barkley Hickenlooper Reed 
Bilbo Hill Revercomb 
Brewster Hoey Robertson 
Bridges Johnson, Colo. Russell 
Briggs Johnston, § C. Saltonstall 
Buck Kilgore Shipstead 
Bushfield Knowland Smith 
Butler La Follette Stanfill 
Byrd Langer Stewart 
Capehart Lucas Tait 
Capper McCarran Taylor 
Carville McClellan Thomas, Okla 
Cordon McFarland Thomas, Utah 
Donnell McKellar Tobey 
Downey McMahon Tunnell 
Eastland Magnuson Tydings 
Ellender Maybank Walsh 
Ferguson Mead Wheeler 
Pulbright Millikin Wherry 
George Mitchell White 
Gerry Moore Wiley 
Gossett Morse Willis 
Green Murdock Wilson 

Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sena- 


tor from New Mexico [Mr. Cuavez!, the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Giass], and 
the Senator from New York | Mr. WaAc- 
NER] are absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Florida {Mr. AN- 
DREWS] and the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. O’MaHONEY] are necessarily 
absent. 

The Senators from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Gourrey and Mr. Myers! and the Sena- 


tor from Ohio [Mr. Hurrman] are 
detained on public business. 
The Senator from Texas [Mr. Con- 


NALLY ]*is absent on official business as a 
representative of the United States at- 
tending the first session of the General 
Assembly of the United Nations, now 
being held in London. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. VaNDENBERG! is absent on 
official business as a representative of the 
United States attending the first session 
of the General Assembly of the United 
Nations, now being held in London. 

The Senator from MIllinois [Mr. 
Brooks} is necessarily absent 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Younc] has been excused and is absent 
on official business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore 
Eighty-four Senators having answered 
to their names, a quorum is pr‘ 

TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


sent. 


By unanimous consent, the following 
routine business was transacied: 
BOARD OF VISITORS TO NAVAL ACADEMY 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under 
authority of law, the Chair appoints the 
Senator from Louisiana | Mr. Overton], 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Myers], the Senator from Oregon [ Mr. 
MorseE!, and the Senator from Washing- 
ton (Mr. MAGNusOoN] members of the 
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Board of Visitors to the Naval Academy. 
The Chair will state that under the law 
the chairman of the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, the Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Wats], is an ex officio member of 
the Board. 

EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 

PERSONNEL OF THE LAND FORCES 


A letter from the Secretary of War, report- 
ing, pursuant to law, the number of men in 
active training and service in the land forces 
on November 30, 1945, under section 3 (b) 
of the Selective Training and Service Act of 
1940; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

SUSPENSION AND DEPORTATION OF ALIENS 

A letter from the Attorney General, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report reciting 
the facts and pertinent provisions of law in 
the cases cf 350 individuals whose deporta- 
tion has heen suspended for more than 6 
months by the Commissioner of the Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service under the 
authority vested in him, together with a 
statement for the reason of such suspension 
(with accompanying papers); to the Commit- 
tee on Immigration. 


EXPENDITURES BY THE ALASKA RAILROAD 

A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to authorize certain expenditures by the 
Alaska Railroad, and for other purposes (with 
an accompanying paper); to the Committee 
on Territories and Insular Affairs. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on February 6, 1946, he presented 
to the President of the United States the 
following enrolled bills: 


8.102. An act to amend section 2 (b) of 
the act entitled “An act extending the 
classified executive civil service of the United 
States,” approved November 26, 1940, so as 
to provide for counting military service of 
certain employees of the legislative branch 
in determining the eligibility of such em- 
ployees for civil-service status under such 
act; 

S.765. An act concerning the establish- 
ment of meteorological observation stations 
in the Arctic region of the Westerh Hemi- 
sphere, for the purpose of improving the 
weather forecasting service within the United 
States and on civil international air trans- 
port routes from the United States; 

S. 1467. An act to provide for adjustment 
between the proper appropriations, of un- 
paid balances in the pay accounts of naval 
personnel on the last day of each fiscal year, 
and for other purposes; 


Name of individual? 
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S. 1545. An act to amend article 38 of the 
Articles for the Government of the Navy; and 

S. 1631 An act to provide for the payment 
on a commuted basis of -he -osts of trans- 
portation of dependents of certain persons 
entitled to such transportation, and for other 
purposes. 

MEMORIAL 


Mr. CAPPER presented a memorial 
from Local Union 8168, United Mine 
Workers of America, of Monmouth, 
Kans., remonstrating against the enact- 
ment of House bill 4908, the so-called 
Case antistrike bill, which was referred 
to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 


FAIR EMPLOYMENT PRACTICE ACT— 
PETITION 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I have 
received a petition signed by a large 
number of members of the bar of the 
State of New York who approve the 
action of the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People in 
their support of S. 101, the bill to create 
a permanent Fair Employment Practice 
Committee, and to provide for cloture. 
I ask unanimous consent to present the 
petition and that it be appropriately re- 
ferred and printed in the REecorp without 
the signatures attached. 

There being no objection, the petition 
was received, ordered to lie on the table, 
and to be printed in the Recorp, with- 
out the signatures attached as follows: 

New Yorx Crry, February 2, 1946. 

We, the undersigned, members of the bar 
of the State of New York, support the pro- 
posal to establish by Federal legislation a 
permanent Fair Employment Practice Com- 
mission. Furthermore, we believe that the 
present filibuster in the Senate constitutes 
a denial of the basic principles of American 
democracy and should be ended by cloture. 


COMPULSORY PEACETIME MILITARY 
TRAINING—MEMORIAL 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I have 
received a memorial signed by Rev. Floyd 
L. Jarkoe, pastor, and many other mem- 
bers of the Appenoorr Church of the 
Brethren, of Overbrook, Kans., express- 
ing their opposition to compulsory mili- 
tary training in peacetime. I ask unan- 
imous consent to present the memorial, 
and that it be appropriately referred 
and printed in the Recorp, without the 
signatures attached. 

There being no objection, the memorial 
was received, referred to the Committee 


Name and address of department or organization by whom paid 


1 Both assigned to work of permanent Subcommittee on Veterans’ Legisiation, room 510-A, extension 1224. 


Fesruary 5, 1946. 
To the Senate: 
The above-mentioned committee hereby 
submits the following report showing the 


Name of individual 


Mrs. Aima B. Kidwell 


113 Park Bivd. SE... 
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INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMITTEE 
name of a person employed by the committee 
who is not a full-time employee of the Sen- 
ate or of the committee for the month of 
January 1946, in compliance with the terms 


Address 


Name and address of department or organization by whom paid 
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on Military Affairs, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp without the signa. 
tures attached, as follows: 


OVERBROOK, Kans, 
The Honorable ARTHUR CAPPER, 
Washington, D. Cc. 

Dear Sir: We, the undersigned members 
of the Appanoose Church of the Brethren 
and/or of the surrounding community, are 
deeply concerned with the problems now 
confronting our Nation. We view with great 
apprehension the movement now on to pass 
a peacetime conscription law. We believe 
this to be both un-American and un-Chris- 
tian. 

We commend you for the stand you have 
taken in opposition to the passage of such 
alaw. We urge you to continue to use your 
influence to prevent the passage of such 
legislation. We believe the resolution intro- 
duced by Representative NEELY, of West Vir- 
ginia (H. J. Res. 269), is worthy of consider- 
ation and support by the other Members of 
Congress, 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE 


Mr. WHEELER, from the Committee 
on Interstate Commerce, to which was 
referred the resolution (S. Res. 192) to 
investigate matters relating to the han- 
dling of insolvent railroads, reported it 
without amendment and submitted a re- 
port (No. 925) thereon, and, under the 
rule, the resolution was referred to the 
Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate. 


PERSONS EMPLOYED BY COMMITTEES 
WHO ARE NOT FULL-TIME SENATE OR 
COMMITTEE EMPLOYEES 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate reports for the month of 
January 1946 from the chairmen of cer- 
tain committees, in response to Senate 
Resolution 319 (78th Cong.), relative to 
persons employed by committees who are 
not full-time employees of the Senate or 
any committee thereof, which were or- 
dered to lie on the table and to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


COMMITTEE ON FINANCE 


Fepruary 7, 1946. 
To the Senate: 

The above-mentioned committee hereby 
submits the following report showing the 
names of persons employed by the committee 
who are not full-time employees of the Sen- 
ate or of the committee for the month of 
January 1946, in compliance with the terms 
of Senate Resolution 319, agreed to August 
23, 1944: 


Annnal 
rate of 
compen- 
sation 


£5, 810 


WALTER F. GreorcE, Chairman. 


of Senate Resolution 319, agreed to August 
23, 1944: 


Annua! 
rate of 
compcn- 
sation 


Federal Communications Commission 


B. K. WHEELER, Chairman. 
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BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. HART: 

§. 1805. A bill to authorize the promotion 
of personnel of the Navy, Marine Corps, and 
Coast Guard who were prisoners of war; to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. PEPPER: 

s. 1806. A bill for the relief of Capt. John 
F. Lynch; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 1807. A bill to provide for recognition of 
certain active-duty members of the Civil Air 
Patrol as veterans of World War II; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

S. 1808. A bill to extend the term of design 
patent No. 21,053, dated September 22, 1891, 
for a badge, granted to George Brown Goode, 
and assigned to the National Society, Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution; to the Com- 
mittee on Patents. 

By Mr. LUCAS: 

§.1809. A bill to revive and reenact and 
amend the act entitled “An act authorizing 
the county of Gallatin, State of Illinois, its 
successors and assigns, to construct, main- 
tain, and operate a bridge across the Ohio 
River at or near the city of Shawneetown, 
Gallatin County, Ill., to a point opposite 
thereto in the county of Union, State of Ken- 
tucky,” approved July 18, 1939; to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

By Mr. HAWKES: 

8.1810. A bill for the relief of Adrian E. 

Butler; to the Committee on Immigration. 


CHARLES R. HOOPER 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore, laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendment of the 
House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
1480) for the relief of Charles R. Hooper, 
which was, on page 1, line 6, to strike out 
“$6,000” and insert “$4,000.” 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ment of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 


THE FEPC—A FAIR LABEL ON AN UNFAIR 
BILL—ADDRESS BY SENATOR RUSSELL 


|Mr. RUSSELL asked und obtained leave to 
have printed in the Reconp an address en- 
titled “The FEPC—A Fair Label on an Un- 
fair Bill,” delivered by him over the radio on 
February 6, 1946, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix. | 


THE CITIZEN AND FOREIGN POLICY— 
ADDRESS BY HON. HENRY CABOT 
LODGE. JR. 


[Mr. SALTONSTALL isked and obtained 
leave to have prirted in the REc np an ad- 
dress entitled “The Citizen and Foreign Pol- 
icy,” delivered by Hon. Henry Cabot Lodge, 
Jr., before a meeting of the Foreign Policy 
Association, at Minneapolis, Minn., on Feb- 


ae 4, 1946, which appears in tr- Appen- 
ix.] 


GERMANY IS OUR PROBLEM—ARTICLE BY 
DR, KARL BRANDT 


{[Mr. EASTLAND askect and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an article en- 
titled “Germany Is Our Problem,” by Dr. 


ont Brandt, which appears in the Appen- 
1X. 


THE NEXT STEP IN INTERNATIONAL 


RELATIONS—ARTICLE BY THOMAS L, 
STOKES 


[Mr. TAYLOR asked end obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an article.relat- 
ing to he next step in international réla- 
tons, written by Thomas L. Stokes, and 
published in the Los Angeles Times of No- 


vember 21, 1945, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix. ] 
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LOAN TO GREAT BRITAIN 


Mr. ELLENDER obtained the floor. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me to make a few 
remarks, on condition that he shall not 
lose the floor? 

Mr. ELLENDER. If the Senator can 
obtain unanimous consent, I will yield. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, 
a! the Senator fiom Arizona may 
proceed. : 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, the 
financial and economic condition of our 
Nation—and of the entire world—re- 
quires that we formulate a definite finan- 
cial policy in our dealings with other na- 
tions. This policy, I believe, should be 
based upon good, sulid, and accepted 
practical business principles. It cannot 
be based upon altruism, wishful think- 
ing, or visionary idealism. 

When I was a young man, a friend who 
was a successful businessman, in the 
course of giving me some advice on a 
fundamental principle of business, re- 
counted to me a story of a merchant in a 
western town and one of his customers. 
The merchant was in the general mer- 
cantile business, selling almost every- 
thing the farmers and ranchers in that 
area needed in order to make and har- 
vest acrop. Many of the farmers carried 
large accounts in his store until their 
crops were harvested and sold. 

One of these customers—we will call 
him John Smith—owned a great dea! of 
land, but unfortunately had spread out 
too much and his land was heavily mort- 
gaged. He was what we used to call 
land poor. He had a difficult time meet- 
ing his interest payments. But because 
many of his farms were rented, he was 
a good customer of the merchant and the 
latter financed him from season to sea- 
son. 

The time came, however, when Smith 
was unable to pay on his accounts. The 
merchant told him that unless he would 
make some substantiai payment he could 
no longer afford to carry him along. 
Smith became angry, recalling to the 
merchant the business he had given him 
over the years and threatening to quit 
trading with him. When the merchant 
stood firm, Smith carried out his threat 
and took the cash he had, which he 
could have paid on the account, and be- 
gan doing business on a cash basis with a 
competitor across the street. The mer- 
chant lost his best customer. 

But the time came when Smith was 
again in difficulty; when he needed credit 
and had none. He went back to the 
merchant and said to him: “We have 
done business together for many years 
that made money for both of us. Why 
cannot we do so again? Why cannot 
you open my account? I will pay out.” 
The merchant patiently explained that 
he could not extend additional credit 
when Smith already owed him so sub- 
stantial an unpaid account. That sort 
- business, he added, would bankrupt 

m. 

However, the merchant owned a farm 
adjoining one of Smith’s. “Smith,” he 
said, “that pasture land of yours adjoin- 
ing mine is not doing you much good. 
It is mortgaged; you cannot sell it; and 
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you cannot sell any of your land, under 
present conditions, to square your debts. 
But to help you get on your feet so that 
we can get back on a business basis, and 
to show you my good faith, I will buy 
that piece of pasture land and you can 
settle up your account. Then we can 
go back to doing business on a business 
basis. But I want you to know that this 
transaction is conditioned on you paying 
your account regularly as funds come in 
from the sale of your products.” 

Smith became angry and accused the 
merchant of taking advantage of him. 
The merchant said, “All right. You go 
ahead and do business wherever you can. 
I cannot collect my account from you be- 
cause your land and all your property 
are already mortgaged. I made you a 
proposition that would make money for 
both of us. If you do not want to take it 
then there is nothing I can do.” 

Smith went his way. Things became 
worse for him. The banks threatened to 
foreclose, so finally he went back to his 
friend, the merchant, and told him he 
was willing to settle his account in the 
manner suggested. The transaction was 
completed and Smith made money in the 
future and so did the merchant. The 
point of the story is that Smith never 
would have paid if the merchant had not 
insisted upon an equitable settlement. 

Everyone on the floor of the Senate 
knows the truth of this story. Everyone 
within the sound of my voice knows that 
it is not good business to be lax in grant- 
ing credit. It results not only in the loss 
of the customer, but all others who trade 
with you know your failing, and those 
who have the inclination to do so, will de- 
mand the same loose credit. 

Mr. President, now we are confronted 
with the question of whether we should 
approve a loan to Great Britain in the 
sum of $3,750.000,000. Let me say first 
that Iam one who has a great deal of re- 
spect for Great Britain. I have great re- 
spect for the British people and consider 
the friendship of their nation to ours as 
worth much to the people of both coun- 
tries. I voted for every measure to assist 
them before and after our coyntry be- 
came involved in World War II. I have 
done everything within my power to see 
to it that we were a real ally in the war 
and that no wedge was driven between 
our two nations. 

I was in England a few months ago and 
had the honor to meet and speak with 
that great statesman and former Prime 
Minister, Mr. Winston Churchill. I 
spoke with many members of Parlia- 
ment. I talked with leaders and indus- 
trialists, I talked with cabbies and por- 
ters, restaurant waiters and shop keep- 
ers. I think I know something of Brit- 
ian’s economic, social, and financial prob- 
lems, and I am sincerely anxious to help 
her meet them. I want to be of what 
ever service I can to assist the people of 
Great Britain in solving those problems. 
But, Mr. President, I do not believe that 
we can assist them by doing business on 
any other than a business basis. To do 
business on any other basis would not be 
fair to the people we in Congress repre- 
sent, or even fair to the British people 
themselves. 

It is fair and proper to ask here, What 
have been our business dealings with 
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Great Britain in the past? 
up our accounts. 

First. The fact remains that today the 
British Government owes the United 
States about four and one-third billion 
dollars principal and two and one- 
eighth billion dollars in interest, result- 
ing from loans made more than 20 years 
ago at the time of the First World War. 

Second. During World War II we gave 
to Britain the stupendous total of more 
than $25,000,000,000 in goods and money 
under the program known as lend-lease. 
That is the net amount with reverse 
lend-lease deducted. We learn now, 
from the Twenty-first Report to Con- 
gress on Lend-Lease Operations, sub- 
mitted January 31, 1946, that it is in- 
tended to settle this tremendous credit 
with the United Kingdom for some $650,- 
000,000. And even this is not the final 
figure; it may be less than that. More- 
over, this final settlement contemplates 
the taking over of vast amounts of sur- 
plus materials in Europe. And all this 
is to be done, apparently, without the 
Congress having anything to say about 
it. 

We gave this tremendous assistance to 
Britain because it was necessary, as 
everyone knows, to save England from 
destruction. But we gave it, I believed 
and the American people believed, on 
the basis that we would get something 
back in return. I seem to remember 
something about a house being on fire, 
and we loaning the hose. We would get 
a new hose back, it was declared. Now, 
apparently, we are to get a settlement 
of 2’ cents on the dollar, and perhaps 
not even that. I do not believe anyone 
expected that we would receive full pay- 
ment in cash, but we were certainly led 
to believe that this country would re- 
ceive some other valuable consideration 
which, at least in some measure, would 
come near equaling the value of the ma- 
terial furnished under lend-lease. Cer- 
tainly, if this was not the belief and the 
expectation, we would have provided that 
lend-lease was to be a grant, a gift with- 
ovi strings. 

Oh, I know it will be said that lend- 
lease was our share of the war. But I 
am not one of those who agree that 
Great Britain was fighting our war. Yes; 
she later became our ally and she helped 
fight the war as our ally, just as she did 
in World War I. Nor am I attempting 
to detract in the slightest degree from the 
credit that is due British citizens who 
fought and died for their country. They 
were good Allies and paid a price in this 
war. 

But does anyone question that we did 
our part in World War I? Does anyone 
question that we did our part in World 
War ll? We did our share, not alone in 
money and material, but in blood and 
sweat and tears as well. Even Mr. 
Churchill commented that we furnished 
the overwhelming majority of the fight- 
ing troops who crossed the channel and 
made the drive that eventually crushed 
the enemy. Does anyone question that 
we shouldered the major burden in the 
war against Japan? Ido not make these 
assertions boastfully. I am not one of 
those who wave our flag in the face of 
other nations with clarion shouts that 
“We won the war.” But I do not want 


Let us cast 
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anyone to say to me that the people of 
the United States did not do their full 
part—even if debts owing us were paid 
in full. 

Third. I come now to the third point. 
I have mentioned the debts of World War 
I and the lend-lease payments. A few 
months ago we passed legislation estab- 
lishing an International Monetary Fund 
and an International Bank, known gen- 
erally as the Bretton Woods agreements. 
By its terms we bound ourselves to sub- 
scribe some $6,000,000,000 to the Fund 
and the Bank, solely for the purpose of 
aiding nations devastated economically 
by the war to get back on their feet. 
Britain’s quota to both was ¢2,600,000,- 
000. While I recognize that our subscrip- 
tions to the Func. and Bank are not solely 
for the benefit of Britain, let us see where 
we stand in this international financial 
aid to the world: 

Britain owes us $6,500,000,000 from the 
First World War; we extended upward 
of $25,000,000,000 net in lend-lease; we 
have committed ourselves to pay into the 
International Fund and Bank almost 
$6,000,000,000 more; and now we are 
asked to make what amounts to a par- 
tially interest-free loan of another 
$3,'750,000,000 to Britain. 

It seems about time that we ought to 
take stock; it seems that we ought to 
apply the principles of the small-town 
merchant of whom I spoke earlier; it 
seems that we ought to see whether all 
this is good business. The question is 
whether we should lend this money, and 
if we do, should we require some form 
of settlement of past debts? 

In considering this loan, there are cer- 
tain questions which we must first ask 
ourselves: 

First, does the borrower need the 
money? So far as we krow, the answer 
is “Yes.” Perhaps we do not know as 
much about this phase of the proposition 
as a good banker would want to know, 
but that fault lies in other agencies of 
Government. That is why there is 
quibbling about such things as the vast 
amount of British assets in this country 
in the shape of American securities which 
were not fully used in the war; the sharp 
difference in the amount that Britain 
and the United States expended in the 
war; Britain’s assets in her colonial em- 
pire and the Dominions. 

Second, can the lender afford to make 
the loan? On any practical, sound 
business basis, the answer is obviously 
“No” until their old account is settled. 

There are those who argue that our 
own economic stability and future is in- 
volved in this loan to Britain. A careful 
reading of the parliamentary debates 
when the pending loan was under con- 
sideration by Corhmons will make clear, 
I am sure, that neither Britain’s nor our 
own future would be jeopardized by fail- 
ure of the loan. 

At this point, Mr. President, I should 
like to invite the attention of the Senate 
to an article by Mr. Werner Knop which 
appears in the Saturday Evening Post 
for February 9. The article is headed: 

The British businessman is cheerful. With 
huge markets waiting and her industrial 
plant in better shape than at the beginning 
of the war, England confidently expects a 
full-sized boom Mr. Attlee? Oh, well, 
that’s just one of those things, you know. 
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I should like to quote a small porti 
of the article: va 


Speaking to a gathering of industrialists 
Lord Davidson, president of the Engineering 
Industries Association, said, “I believe this 
country is on the threshold of a tremendous 
recovery, which engineering, despite al) ap- 
parent difficulties, will lead.” The same op- 
timistic sentiment ir being echoed in com. 
pany-chairmen speeches, although not al) 
would go quite as far as Mr. Samuel Cour. 
tauld, chairman of a $170,000,000 textile com. 
pany, who states: “As regards the future, | 
say without hesitation that the outlook js 
brighter than ever.” 


Further along in the article, in dis. 
cussing the financial situation which ex- 
ists in Britain, this is said: 


The same optimism exists with regard to 
the home market. During 6 years of war, 
the British consumer has been allowed to 
buy only the barest necessities of life. At 
the same time the net income of every 
Briton, after payment of income tax and 
surtax, has exactly doubled Whether he 
liked it or not, he had to put aside a large 
slice of his income in savings, and at $35,000,- 
000,000 his wartime savings are equal to 
something like 25 years’ savings at the prewar 
rate. 

To this tremendous future purchasing 
power must be added another $14,000,000,- 
000 which have accumulated as bank de- 
posits, and $20,000,000,000 for various post- 
war credit schemes, service gratuities and 
war-damage payments. 


The article further states: 


The ending of lend-lease provided one of 
those very rare occasions when the British 
seemed to lose their sense of balance Re- 
sponsibility for this lay mainly with Prime 
Minister Attlee, who grossly exaggerated the 
gap between Britain’s income and expendi- 
ture of dollars He claimed it to be $5,000,- 
000,000 a year, whereas, when allowance is 
made for the stoppage of munition supplies 
and the cutting out of all nonessential im- 
ports, Britain’s deficit with the United States 
need no. exceed $900,000,000. As Britain has 
during the war built up a gold end dollar 
reserve of more than $2,000,000,000, the diffi- 
culties of bridging the dollar gap for a period 
of a year or two would have been by no 
means insurmountable, even without Amer- 
ican aid. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I under- 
stood from the quotations which the 
Senator just read that the British have 
saved $35,000,000,000. 

Mr. McFARLAND. That is correct. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Plus 
$14,000,000,000. 

Mr. McFARLAND. That is correct. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Plus 
$20,00C 000,000. 

Mr. McFARLAND. That is what the 
article states. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. That 


. makes a total of $69,000,000,000. Great 


Britain has a population which is a little 
less than a third of that of the United 
States. Comparing our savings with 
theirs, the figures show that they have 
saved as much as we have during the war 
period. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I thank the Sen- 
ator for his comments. That is exactly 
the point I want to make. Where is the 
United States to get the money for this 
$3,750,000,000 loan? From the American 
taxpayer, of course. We shall have to 
float more bonds; go further into debt. 


/ 
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If the British people have this tremen- 
dous amount of savings—$69,000,000,000, 
according to the Saturday’ Evening Post 
article which appeared only this week— 
why doesn’t the British Government bor- 
row from its own citizens? Their sav- 
ings are apparently tremendous; the peo- 
ple are seeking investments for their 
funds. What better investment for Brit- 
ish citizens than the securities of their 
own Government? Why a procedure 
which requires American citizens to make 
another $3,.750,000.000 loan right after 
having “given” the British $23,000,000,000 
in lend-lease? 

Mr. President, let me emphasize here 
that both they and we recognize that the 
loan would be helpful—helpful to Brit- 
ain in hastening her getting on her feet; 
helpful to us if for no other reason than 
a partial equilibrium may be restored in 
the world. 

It is said that Britain needs this credit 
and needs it now. That statement seems 
to make light, indeed, of the Bretton 
Woods agreement and Britain’s rights as 
a borrower from the International Mone- 
tary Fund. It is argued that this credit 
will assist her to meet the expected deficit 
in her balance of payments during the 
next 6 years. Of course, it will. But who 
will assist the United States to meet her 
deficits in the years ahead? It is said 
that the loan will enable Britain to buy 
from the world the supplies of food and 
raw materials which are essential to the 
life and work of the British people. Of 
course; but to what extent does that heip 
the United States? There is no compul- 
sion upon Britain to spend the $3,750,- 
000,000 in the United States; and even if 
there were, that would not make the loan 
a good one or a necessary one. We should 
have experience enough to know what 
that course leads to—or have we for- 
gotten the experience of 1929? 

It is asserted that the loan will keep 
open a market for those surpluses of the 
United States which are customarily ex- 
ported to the United Kingdom. Again, 
we may ask, What kind of a market? 
Britain will buy here what she can buy 
profitably and to her own welfare, 

Are there any arrangements that 
Britain will favor our markets over those 
of the Empire? Of course not; nor 
should we expect it. And even in our 
best years of trading with Britain, what 
did our foreign trade amount to? Are 
we going to loan nearly $4,000,000,000 to 
do a billion dollars’ worth of business a 
year? Is that sound or sensible? 

Those, we are told, are the important 
short-term purposes of the $3,750,000,000 
credit to Great Britain. 

These are some of the matters which it 
is well for us to consider. 

Mr. President, I do not believe there is 
any question that if Great Britain had 
this amount of money it would improve 
her trade relations with the United 
States. But suppose she does buy goods 
from us with the loan. If it were never 
to be paid, we might as well give them 
the goods in the first place. But would 
that be good business? Would that help 
the United States? The answer, of 
course, is “No.” We can only judge as 
to whether Great Britain will repay this 
loan by her actions in the past. 
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So, Mr. President, it is my opinion that 
Great Britain should settle her past debts 
with us before we make a new loan. Oh, 
it will be said that if she had this amount 
of money, she would not need the loan. 
I concede Great Britain is not financially 
able to pay us what she owes in dollars, 
but she can settle her account with us 
by giving us property rights. 

I said a moment ago that I believed 
we had done our full share in World War 
Il. Part of that share was the expendi- 
ture of billions of dollars, and the sweat 
and blood and lives of our men, in the 
building of submarine and naval bases, 
air bases, and communications centers 
in many places throughout the world. 
American cement and American steel, 
American brains and American brawn, 
went into miles of concrete runways, 
hangars, buildings, docks, and roads all 
over the world. In every case the con- 
tracts limited the use by the Allies of 
these facilities to the period of the war. 
Even in the destroyer-for-bases deal—a 
deal that was certainly as much to Brit- 
ain’s advantage as to ours—the 99-year 
leasehold barred permanently the com- 
mercial! use of the facilities we built for 
the successful carrying on of the war. 
And so today we find ourselves giving up 
and moving out of air bases and com- 
munications centers and naval depots 
and refueling stations that we built and 
maintained; we find ourselves bargain- 
ing painfully with an ally for rentals for 
the use of air strips which are essential 
to the carrying on of world commercial 
aviation. 

Understandably, because Britain is a 
world empire, many of these naval and 
air bases are on British soil or on British 
mandated territory or in lands over 
which Britain exercises a powerful per- 
sSuasive force. 

When this question of a loan is pre- 
sented before the Senate Committee on 
Banking and Currency, I propose to place 
upon this loan conditions in the follow- 
ing form: 

To direct the negotiation of an agree- 
ment for permanent American rights to 
bases, instead of 99-year leases; to elimi- 
nate the existing provisio.. restricting 
use of the bases to military purposes 
only; to permit peacetime commercial 
use by the United States of other bases 
built by this country in lands owned by 
Britain and in states owned or controlled 
by her; and: for such other pyament in 
goods, property, or money as Britain may 
be able to make without injury to her 
financial standing. This agreement is to 
be submitted to Congress for approval, 
and such approval would authorize the 
loan. 

I do not believe that our Government 
has the moral right to make such a loan 
except upon a strictly business basis. 
For my part, I am much more willing to 
appropriate $4,000,000,000, or even $40,- 
000,000,000, for loans to individual 
American citizens who may require 
funds to help them in business. I be- 
lieve that such citizens are better credit 
risks; that there is a far better chance 
of repayment; and that if there were 
default in payment we, at least, would 
have the satisfaction of knowing that 
the money was spent in the United States 
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and for the benefit directly and indirectly 
of this Nation. 

I cannot, for the life of me, see any 
merit in extending a loan to a foreign 
nation at an interest rate half of that 
we charge an American veteran and 
then making provision that even that 
low-interest payment may be waived 
under certain conditions, unless we are 
to receive benefits which make up for 


this di¥erence. What is the justification 
for such a double standard? Are Ameri- 
can soldiers and sailors, no: attempting 


to rehabilitate themselves into our eco- 
nomic life stream, less precious to us eco- 
nomically and financially than a foreign 
power, however important that power 
may be and however important it may 
be that that power becomes once again 
a strong economic factor in the world? 

There is also good argument against 
permitting foreign nations to float their 
loans here, on the premise that our Gov- 
ernment will step out of the picture and 
merely permit those of our citizens who 
think these nations good credit risks to 
purchase their bonds. I think that is 
unsound procedure, on two grounds. In 
the first place, no investor is going to 
buy a bond at the rate of interest pro- 
posed in the British loan, and not even 
the most patriotic British citizen wil] in- 
vest in a security on which the interest 
may be waived by the lender for the first 
5 years. Not even in the darkest days of 
the war did Britain sell a security of that 
character. Secondly, I do not think it a 
good policy to encourage or allow a large 
number of our citizens to invest their 
earnings in bonds of another country, 
thereby becuming, in many instances, 
personally more interested in the finan- 
cial success of those nations than in the 
success of their own country. 

I am of the firm opinion that the over- 
whelming majority of our citizens are 
friendly to Britain, desire to see her re- 
establish herself, make herself econom- 
ically strong again, become in a position 
so that she can take steps to free colonial 
peoples of overlordship, and take her 
accustomed place in the family of na- 
tions. 

But I am also of the firm opinion that 
the overwhelming majority of our people 
are opposed and will oppose the granting 
of this large loan to Britain now, unless 
we can show them that we are getting 
something for our money. 

The American people are not fools. 
They know what the war cost us, in dol- 
lars as well asin blood. They are paying 
taxes on that cost now, and their chil- 
dren’s children for many generations 
will continue to bear the burden. It will 
be difficult indeed to convince them that 
we should make a loan to a foreign power 
at an interest rate half of what we de- 
mand from our own veterans and with 
a right not to pay any interest at all for 
5 years; it will be even more difficult to 
convince them that such a loan will be 
of any direct help to this Nation in an 
economic way in the years ahead; it 
will be hardest of all to tell them that 
such a loan does not open the door to 
other loans to many other nations, re- 
quests which we will not be able to refusce 
without making open enemies of many 
powers. 
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So, Mr. President, unless we in Con- 
gress use realism and hard common 
sense, unless we attach conditions to this 
loan which .nake sense to the American 
people, we shall find that we have lost 
the confidence of the people. 

Mr. President, my proposai for pay- 
ment by Great Britain of her debt in 
part, or in whole, would not, ir the words 
of Mr. Churchill, liquidate the British 
Empire. This would not in any way hurt 
the trade of the British Empire unless 
she expects to employ unfair advantages 
against the United States. But it would 
permit us to realize something from the 
billions of dollars we have spent in this 
and the last war. This is no novel 
scheme of payment. After I decided to 
offer this reservation to the joint resolu- 
tion, and began to draft it, I noticed in 
the January 31 edition of the Washing- 
ton Evening Star an article which I de- 
sire to read: 

BRITAIN SHOULD PAY UNITED STATES DEBT IN 
BASES, CANADIAN DECLARES 

ALpgany, N. Y., January 31—Canada’s war- 

time munitions chief— 


And it is to be noted that he is not 
merely an ordinary citizen of Canada— 


said last night that Britain should pay her 
debt to America in Western Hemisphere bases 
or by other mutually satisfactory settle- 
ment. 

William Flockert Drysdale, speaking as a 
private citizen, declared the grim specter 
of debt forgiveness must not arise in this 
Lew age of infinite threats and dangers as it 
so unhappily arose after tie First World 
War. 

Mr. Drysdale, in a speech before the Albany 
County Historical Society, said Britain’s ob- 
ligations to the United States “are and re- 
main debts until they are fully acknowledged 
and liquidated.” 

“Contractual arrangements for payment,” 
he said, “could be either by permanent ces- 
sion of by leases of lengthened tenure of pres- 
ent or different lands in or contiguous to the 
waters of the Western Hemisphere, and/or by 
such other media of installment payments as 
are mutually satisfactory.” 

He said England’s staggering war losses, 
especially the destruction or damaging of 4,- 
000,000 hcmes, must be replaced “if Britain is 
to continue as a useful ally in the company of 
enlightened nations.” 

“Between neighbors and allies and com- 
rades in past times of peril, that may arise 
again, there must be no sordid question of 
the cost of such human and necessary 
help. * * * Past, present, and future 
they are debts of moneys and credits of 
health and safety, especially called for and 
gallantly provided.” 


Do we in the United States have 
less interest in the welfare of our Nation 
than has Mr. Drysdale, of Canada? He, 
a British subject, has made practically the 
same suggestion which I propose to offer 
before the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

Our dealings with all nations must be 
on an equal basis. If Great Britain does 
not make settlement on a business basis 
of her accounts with us, every nation with 
which we do business will demand and is 
entitled to the same treatment. Such a 
course of action would bankrupt the 
United States. The Congress of the 
United States cannot afford to set up 
such standards in dealing with other 
nations. 
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RECONSIDERATION OF CERTAIN ARMY 
NOMINATIONS 


Mr, THOMAS of Utah. Mr. Presi- 
dent—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hoey in the chair). The Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER] has the floor. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Will the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana yield to me so that I 
may make a motion, with the under- 
standing that the Senator will not be 
taken off the floor? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield with that 
understanding. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
as in executive session, I move that the 
action taken by the Senate yesterday in 
confirming the nominations of approxi- 
mately 350 colonels be reconsidered and 
that the motion of the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Meap] that the President be 
notified of the confirmation of the nomi- 
nations be rescinded. The action con- 
firming the nominations is to be found 
on page 971 of the CONGRESIONAL RECORD 
of yesterday, February 6. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Utah. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
I should like to make a brief explanation 
of why I have made the motion on which 
the Senate has just acted. 

The War Department sent to the Presi- 
dent a list of approximately 350 colonels 
together with the following memoran- 
dum: 

JANUARY 31, 1946. 
Memorandum for Col. Earl B. Wixcey, G.S. C., 
Military Affairs Committee, United States 
Senate, Capitol Building, Washington, 
D. C. 

1. The nominations for 349 lieutenant colo- 
nels to the grade of colonel, Regular Army, 
with rank from December 28, 1945, are being 
submitted to the Senate for confirmation. 

2. These officers have completed 28 years’ 
service and 5 years in-grade as required by 
law. These promotions are to fill existing 
vacancies, will not cause the limit of 1,054 
colonels, authorized by law, to be exceeded 
and no officer is being promoted ahead of any 
officer senior to him on the promotion list. 
The law has been complied with in every re- 
spect. Those officers who are nominated 
subject to examination are so indicated in 
the nomination. 


Epwarp F. WITSELL, 
Major General, 
Acting The Adjutant General. 


Mr. President, the list includes the 
name of an officer whose promotion has 
been questioned. It would be unwise for 
us to prejudge the officer, or to take any 
action which would affect him until after 
an investigation has been completed. 
Therefore, I am asking that the entire 
list be held in abeyance, because under 
the seniority rule and under the present 
law, not only this officer might be af- 
fected but others as well. The relative 
seniority status of those on the list will 
not be affected by the action the Senate 
has just taken, because when the pro- 
motions shall have been made, the serv- 
ice of each officer will be relative to a 
certain date under the action of con- 
firmation. So no harm will be done to 
the officers who are to be promoted, and 
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yet the Senate will have an opportunity 
to determine if a certain officer should 
not be promoted, that he will not be pro- 
moted. 

Mr. President, I trust that the Presi. 
dent will be notified promptly of the 
action taken by the Senate. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Louisiana yield, with the 
understanding that he does not lose the 
floor? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I had agreed to yield 
to another Senator. 

Mr. HART. What I wish to say is on 
the same subject to which the Senator 
from Utah has just addressed himself, 

Mr. ELLENDER. I gladly yield to the 
Senator. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, a very im- 
portant and much larger point is in- 
volved in the question now being raised, 
It applies not only to one officer but to 
the entire 349 whose names appear on 
the list. This promotion list means that 
more than one-third of the future Regu- 
lar Army list of colonels is involved, 
Those are the men who will be com- 
manding the regiments of our future 
Army. In any body of 349 officers there 
will be found varying degrees of effi- 
ciency, although all the officers under 
consideration have undergone a great 
deal of training and have performed 
satisfactory service for at least 28 years. 

As the list came to the Military Affairs 
Committee the following fact was evi- 
dent: Of the 349 officers whose names 
appear on the list, 92 had held under 
temporary appointment prior commis- 
sions either two or three grades higher, 
which meant that they had been select- 
ed upward as the best fitted for receiving 
promotion, Two hundred and forty-two 
of them had been temporary colonels, or 
had been selected for promotion of one 
grade, and 15 had remained as lieutenant 
colonels throughout the war. During the 
war a most important change was made 
which lay in the selection of officers for 
promotion to the temporary grades 
rather than strictly by seniority. Now, 
in all probability, there are differences 
existing within those three categories 
into which the list of 349 is divided. The 
service rendered by some of those officers 
during 4 years of war has, without doubt, 
proved them to be more competent than 
others of the same list. 

Mr. President, there is yet another con- 
sideration. On the Army list, below these 
349, are the names of other officers who 
held commissions won up to that of gen- 
eral officer, during this war. Of course, 
those men have not been considered for 
promotion to colonel although they have 
proven superior. 

The Army has carried out the law of 
promotion by seniority. The 349 names 
were submitted to the President, and 
then to the Senate, because they were 
the names of 349 officers whose position 
was at the top of the list as the law re- 
quired. Mr. President, I think the law is 
wrong. At this time, when the country 
has only recently completed 4 years of 
war, during which the entire list of Reg- 
ular Army officers was tested to the limit, 
and when the stress upon them was much 
greater than ordinarily exists in time of 
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peace, what was learned about the re- 
spective qualities of those officers is be- 
ing disregarded. During the war offi- 
cers were temporarily promoted to high- 
ey grades by the selection of those who 
were judged to be of superior fitness for 
the tasks. Now, Mr. President, when 
there is much more to go upon in com- 
paring officers and in picking out the 
best among them than has ever obtained 
before, we strike down the idea of pro- 
motion by selection of the best fitted and 
return to the principle of seniority pro- 
motions. I merely wish to be on record 
as expressing my belief that the law gov- 
erning the matter should be changed as 
soon as it can be done. 


APPEAL FROM DECISION OF THE CHAIR 
ON CLOTURE MOTION 


The Senate resumed consideration of 
the appeal of Mr. Barkigey from the deci- 
sion of the Chair sustaining the point of 
order of Mr. Russext that, under the rule, 
the presentation of the cloture motion 
on the FEPC bill was not in order. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Louisiana yield to the Sen- 
ator from Maine? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield on the same 
conditions on which I have heretofore 
yielded. 

Mr. WHITE. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may proceed without impair- 
ment of the right of the Senator from 
Louisiana to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. RUSSELL. If the Senator from 
Maine is to speak, I think we should have 
a quorum present. 

Mr. WHITE. Oh, no. 

Mr. RUSSELL. If the Senator does 
not desire it, I shall not suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I speak 
upon the pending measure because of 
my great desire that my colleagues 
may know the conclusions to which I 
have come, and more especially because I 
want the people of the State of Maine to 
know the convictions I have with respect 
to this entire controversial matter. I 
wish to make perfectly clear to all 
my colleagues now present that I am 
speaking in my individual capacity, and 
I absolve every Senator on the minority 
side from any responsibility whatsoever 
for what I may say. 

Mr. President, the legislative and par- 
liamentary situation in which the Sen- 
ate is involved is contributed to by three 
related problems. 

The bill itself, S. 101, raises in the 
minds of Senators the gravest doubts 
as to its constitutionality and its wis- 
dom. It is significant that every voice 
in the Senate in behalf of the pending 
bill admits its serious defects and con- 
cedes that amendments should be 
adopted before approval is given to the 
measure, It is even more challenging 
that the proposed legislation faces the 
vigorous and bitter opposition of Sen- 
ators who merit and who have the 
ae respect of all Members of this 

y. 

Mr. President, many Senators charge 

that provisions of the bill go beyond and 
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are in violation of constitutional powers, 
of rights secured to our people by our 
American Bill of Rights and of the ethos 
of our people and institutions. 

More specifically, Senators assert, 
first, that by this bill the citizen is sub- 
jected to unlawful search and seizure; 
second, that the citizen charged with an 
offense which, if proved, may subject 
him to the pains and penalties of fine 
and imprisonment, is denied the right of 
trial by a jury of his peers in the juris- 
diction in which he lives or in which the 
offense alleged, and of which he is 
suspected, took place; third, that the pro- 
ceedings against any individual may be 
initiated by an allegation, not in writ- 
ing and not verified by either oath or 
affirmaticn; fourth, that a complaint 
may be filed against a person, not neces- 
sarily by the Commission, but by any 
referee, agent, or agency designated by 
the Commission; fifth, that the heasing 
upon the complaint is not necessarily to 
be before the Commission, but may be 
before the very agent or agency which 
filed the complaint, or any other agent, 
with no statutory and required qualifi- 
cations; sixth, that this hearing may be 
held at any time or at any place in the 
United States; seventh, that should the 
person charged with offense be found 
guilty, the Commission shall state its 
findings of fact, shall issue a cease-and- 
desist order, «nd shall take such other 
affirmative actions—actions neither de- 
fined nor limited by the bill—as will ef- 
fectuate the purposes of the act; eighth, 
that the Commission is given the au- 
thority to petition any circuit court of 


appeals, anywhere in the United States, - 


for enforcement of the orders of the 
Commission, and that in this final and 
effective step in the enforcement o* the 
Commission’s findings such findings are 
conclusive upon the court, if supported, 
not by the weight or preponderance of 
evidence, but by any evidence at ail; and 
ninth, that in this proceeding before the 
court, the respondent is given no right 
of representation by counsel, to present 
additional evidence, or to examine any 
person appearing before the court. 

Mr. President, these charges are but 
some of the many leveled at the bill. If 
they are justified, they are an unan- 
swerable indictment of the _proposed 
legislation. I am persuaded of the sub- 
stantial truth of these criticisms. 

But these particular arguments do not 
stand alone, nor are they the most per- 
suasive. 

Mr. President, in most instances in 
which boards or commissions are estab- 
lished with regulatory and quasi-judicial 
powers, provision is made that they shall 
be bipartisan in person and character. 

This is sound policy and right prin- 
ciple. It respects our idea of checks and 
balances in government. It assures ex- 
pression of divergent views, and con- 
tributes to right determinations. In the 
pending bill this principle is completely 
repudiated, and instead of bipartisan- 
ship, section 5 permits all five members 
of the Commission to be of one race, one 
creed, one religion, one ancestry, one 
political party. i believe this possibility 
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challenges every principle asserted in 
behalf of the proposed legislation. If 
we are against the grant of such power, 
the reposing of such power in the Execu- 
tive, why give it to the Executive? 

Mr. President, the bill declares to be 
an offense that which, in the overwhelm- 
ing number of cases, can never be 
proved. Who can know that I refuse to 
hire, that I discharge, or that I discrimi- 
nate against any person, because of his 
race, or creed, color, origin, or ancestry? 
My motive is locked within my own mind, 
and, except in very rare instances, mo- 
tive can never be proved. 

The bill takes from the employer of 
America freedom to choose that man or 
that woman who in his judgment is best 
qualified to render service, to make con- 
tribution to the productive effort of 
America. It subjects the employer's 
right of employment of a person, and his 
business relationships with that em- 
ployee, to the scrutiny and challenge of 
an agent of an autocratic government. 

The bill declares its lost faith in the 
efforts of Christian generations to build 
a world of tolerance, of knowledge, of 
good will, and of brotherhood. It sub- 
stitutes for the humane and kindly spirit 
of men the fear and the compulsion of 
law. ‘Threat, dictation, compulsion of 
sword, or force of law have never aided 
man as he has struggled through the 
long centuries to make this a better and 
happier world for all mankind. This 
bill has not in it the sympathy and the 
warmth of the human heart. It must 
fail, therefore, of its professed purposes. 

Finally, Mr. President, the bill creates 
another huge agency of a central Gov- 
ernment which seeks always, and always 
exercises, restrictive and tyrannical pow- 
ers over the social, financial, industrial, 
and political lives of a people. Here in 
America, warning of the loss of a peo- 
ple’s freedom is seen all along the way 
we travel. Mr. President, these clear 
trends must be stopped if our America 
is to be saved. 

Mr. President, the next two questions 
involved in our over-all problem are 
whether a filibuster is now being waged 
and, if it is, should cloture be invoked. 

Mr. President, there can be no doubt 
that a filibuster is in process. It is open, 
notorious, and continuous. The required 
reading of the Senate Journal, the 
amendments proposed to the Journal, 
the admissions and the threats of Sena- 
tors, announce the purpose and admit 
the fact of filibuster. 

I do not like a filibuster but, Mr. Pres- 
ident, there can be greater evils in the 
Senate and in this country of ours. 
There may be times and circumstances 
in which minorities can in one way alone 
successfully resist the power of a tem- 
porary majority. Majorities do not have 
the right to exercise arbitrary and un- 
controlled powers. I challenge contra- 
diction of the assertion.that through the 
long years, the framers of constitutions 
and the writers of law have been more 
concerned in the protection of individuals 
and minorities than in granting powers 
to majorities. Our own Bill of Rizhts, 
agreement upon which was a condition 
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precedent to the adoption of our Con- 
stitution, sought protection of the citi- 
zen and of minorities. Nine of its first 
10 articles seeks to shield from the pow- 
ers of Government and of majorities the 
freedom of the manhood and woman- 
hood of our country. 

These safeguards find authority in 
our fundamental law and in the rules of 
this body itself. Both recognize the 
fallibility of a temporary majority in 
matters of the highest import. This rec- 
ognition requires a two-thirds vote, not 
a majority, to ratify a treaty. We require 
a two-thirds vote to convict in cases of 
impeachment. A two-thirds vote is re- 
quired for the approval of a constitu- 
tional amendment by the Senate, and a 
three-fourths vote of the States is nec- 
essary for the ratification of the two- 
thirds vote of the House and Senate sub- 
mitting the amendment, and no cloture 
can force the States to vote. 

In the business life of our country, 
many instances are found in which more 
than a majority vote is essential to ef- 
fect corporate changes. 

In our civil and criminal law, subject 
to limited exceptions to the general rule, 
we demand not a two-thirds vote, not a 
three-quarters vote, but unanimity of 
jury finding in determining a civil con- 
troversy or for the conviction of the 
humblest person for even the theft of a 
paper of ins. 

In all ordinary circumstances, we may 
safely rely upon majority rule in the life 
of our people and ‘1 our legislative proc- 
esses, but Mr. President, there are oc- 
casions when we are forced, as in the 
present instance, to decide whether a 
filibuster by a minority is not a lesser 
wrong than the threatened action, 
through cloture’s aid, of a majority. In 
my judgment, it is better in the cause of 
sound legislation and the happy relation- 
ships of all our people that the minority 
should have unrestricted opportunity to 
protect itself from the power of a ma- 
jority than that they, the minority, 
should be subjected to the numbers of a 
majority. 

Mr. President, for what I am about to 
say I am indebted to the Senator from 
New Mexico (Mr. HatcH], who called 
my attention only a few days ago to the 
quotation I am now about to use, and, I 
hope, with his complete sanction. 

Mr. President, Jefferson spoke a word 
of caution when he wrote in the preface 
of his Manual of Parliamentary Prac- 
tice: 

So the maxim is certainly true * * * 
that as it is always in the power of the ma- 
jority by their numbers, to stop any improper 
measures on the part of their opponents, the 
only weapons by which the minority can de- 
fend themselves against similar attempts 
from those in power are the forms and rules 
of proceeding which have been adopted as 
they were found necessary from time to 
time * * * by astrict adherence to which 
the weaker party can only be protected from 
those irregularities and abuses which these 
forms were intefided to check and which the 
wantonness of power— 


The wantonness of power— 
is but too often apt to suggest to large and 
successful majorities. 


Whatever may be the technical dis- 
tinctions between a vote for cloture anda 
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vote for the bill, the hard, practical, and 
substantial truth is that a vote for clo- 
ture in the present instance is a vote for 
this FEPC bill and for its passage by a 
majority vote. 

Mr. President, if I vote for cloture, in 
practical effect I give my approval to a 
bill unconstitutional and unwise. I give 
approval to a bill denying rights accord- 
ed to and inhering in every citizen of the 
Republic. I further, by such a vote, the 
cause of a bill which will result in dis- 
sension, in strife, and in definite retreat 
along the roads of progress we heretofore 
have been slowly and often painfully ad- 
vancing. I shall be building new and 
dangerous instruments of governmental 
power. I shall be strengthening the arms 
of government by weakening the lib- 
erties of the people of this blessed Re- 
public. 

Mr. President, because of all these con- 
siderations I have reached the conclusion 
that I cannot vote for this legislation. I 
cannot vote for a cloture petition which 
bvings the evils of it closer to our coun- 
try and our people. 

Mr. President, I thank the Senator 
from Louisiana for yielding to me. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Louisiana yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield on the same 
condition as previously. 

Mr. RUSSELL. When the people of 
my State commissioned me as a Senator 
I felt a great pride in the title of Sen- 
ator. That pride is greatly enhanced by 
the privilege of being permitted to asso- 
Ciate with men of the character and 
courage of the distinguished Senator 
from Maine (Mr. WuirTe]. If I may be 

ermitted to paraphrase some words of 
the Bard of Avon I would say: 

His life is gentle, and the elements 
So mix’d in him, that Nature might stand up 
And say to all the world, “There is a man!” 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Georgia. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Lousiana yield; and if 
so, to whom? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
have agreed to yield to the distinguished 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. WHeERrRyY] 
under the same conditions as I yielded 
previously. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I ap- 
pr>ciate very much the courtesy extended 
to me by the distinguished Senator from 
Louisiana, but I am glad to give way to 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Byrp] 
and the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
RosBertTson], and to take the floor after 
they have concluded. 


REDUCTION OF NONESSENTIAL FEDERAL 
EXPENDITURES — CIVILIAN EMPLOY- 
MENT IN THE EXECUTIVE BRANCH OF 
THE GOVERNMENT 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Virginia under the same con- 
dition as I yielded previously. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, according 
to reports submitted by the agencies to 
the Joint Committee on Reduction of 
Nonessential Federal Expenditures, 
civilian employment in the Executive 
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branch of the Federal Government de. 
creased 60,231 during the month of De. 
cember 1945, from a total in November 
1945 of 3,215,423 to a total in December 
1945 of 3,155,192. 

The reductions in the War and Navy 
Departments and in the national war 
agencies total 61,411, indicating that the 
peacetime departments and agencies ac. 
tually had a net increase of more than 
1,000 employees during the month. 

Of the 22 establishments which added 
employees, Veterans’ Administration in. 
creased 6,224; Post Office Department 


‘ increased 2,625; Reconstruction Finance 


Corporation increased 2,522; Tr 
Department increased 881; and Federal] 
Works Agency increased 851. Other 
smaller increases are to be found in the 
Bureau of the Budget, Office of Alien 
Property Custodian, Office of Inter- 
American Affairs, Office of War Mobiliza- 
tion and Reconversion, Smaller War 
Plants Corporation, Civil Aeronautics 
Board, Export-Import Bank of Wash. 
ington, Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration, Federal Trade Commission, 
General Accounting Office, Government 
Printing Office, Interstate Commerce 
Commission, National Archives, National 
Capital Housing Authority, National La- 
bor Relations Board, Railroad Retire. 
ment Board, and Securities and Ex- 
change Commission. 

Of the 32 agencies which decreased, the 
largest were War Department with a 52,- 
933 decrease; Commerce Department 
with a 6,158 decrease; Navy Department 
with a 3,902 decrease; Office of Price Ad- 
ministration with a 2,570 decrease; La- 
bor Department with a 2,070 decrease; 
Agriculture Department with a 1,455 de- 
crease; and Civilian Production Admin- 
istration with a 1,217 decrease. 

With few exceptions, for some years, 
the agencies have been claiming credit 
for their part in the war effort with re- 
quests for additional employees to carry 
on their new activities. The average 
citizen was amazed at some of the fields 
invaded, but tolerated the situation in 
the belief that with the cessation of hos- 
tilities there would be a return to nor- 
malcy. However, one cannot help being 
alarmed at the course of events since 
VJ-day. The agencies are struggling to 
find reasons for the continuance of their 
supposedly temporary activities and in 
addition are anxious to absorb functions 
and personnel of other agencies which 
on the surface are reported to be in the 
process of liquidation. 

Much of such reduction as is taking 
place is to be found in the shipyards and 
arsenals of the country. The industrial 
employees should not be the only ones re- 
moved from Federal pay rolls. Thou- 
sands of employees who found desk jobs 
in the Government as part of the war 
effort should be included in drastic re- 
ductions as the war functions in both war 
and peacetime agencies are curtailed and 
eliminated. 

Mr. President, I ask to have printed 
in the Recorp a table showing civilian 
employment of the executive branch of 
the Federal Government by departments 
and agencies for the months of Novem- 
ber and December 1945, showing the in- 
creases and decreases in numbers of paid 
employees. 
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There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

Civilian employment of the executive branch 
of the Federal Government, by depart- 
ments and agencies, for the months of 
November and December 1945, showing the 
increases and decreases in number of paid 
employees 
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1845 Increase 
Departments or agencies | me ee 
Novem. | Deeem o 
ber ber 
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EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF TIE | 
PRESIDENT | 

Bureau of the Budget. -... vi 

EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS apes 

\ oicees Department... 87, ab =—1, 45 






1, 455 
Commerce Department. .. 36, 024 om sea —é6, L8 
in terior Department......- 45, 397 43, 135 —22 
Justice Department... ..... 25,213; 24, 945 — #8 
Labor Department.......- 34, ! 32, 526, —2, 070 
Navy Department... .... 50), 538] +4587, 636, —3, 902 
Post Offiee = aap 444,974, 447,508) +2, 625 
State Department.......- 18, 943 18, 804 -—79 
Treasury Department. 94,762; 95, , 643 | +881 


War Department Dit iad 791, 115, —52, 933 
NATIONAL WAR AGENCIES 


Civilian Production Ad- 











mir istration ee eee 3, 934 2,717 1 217 
Committee on Fair Em- 

ployment Practice. ...- 56 36 —19 
Oftice of Alien Property 

Custodian 600 602 +2 
Office of Defense Trans- 

portation..... 374 243 —Ii51 
Office of Inter-American 

A Gel... tiie iis 602 60 +3 
Office of Price Administra- | 

tien. .... ee 40, 034 37, 464) —?2, 570 
Office of Scientific Re- | 

search and Development GLa 875 -—9 
Office of War Information * 6 { —§ 
Office of War Mobilization j | 

ind Reeconversion. _. _.. GOs; 642) +34 
Petroleam Administration | 

for Wer_-.. hc ea ake 281| 190 -91 
Se lective Service System _ 17, 043) 16, 561 —4S2 
Smaller War Plants Cor- 

poration 1, 684 1, 792 +108 
War Shipping “Adminis- 

tration... cai ciseslt abt 5, 045 5, 044 -1 

INDEPENDENT AGENCIES | 

imerican Battle Monu 

ments Commission ___._. 1 Micwibeced 
Civil Aeronautics Board ___| 407) 408| +1 
Civil Service Commission 5, 220 4, O45 —275 
Employees’ Compensa- ! 

tion Commission . ....... 546) 543 —3 
Fxport-Lmport Bank of | | 

Bay yton__. 70) 77} +7 

ederal C ommunieations | | | 

Commission__... -| 1, 477 1, 469) -8 
Feder | Deposit Insurance ts | 

( or] oration. _. 1, 189 +14 
Federal Power Comimis- ad } 

sion ji 678 671) -7 
Federal Security Agency. 31,763; 31,338} 425 
ederal Trade Commis- } i 

RR Le oe 450 477) +27 
Federal Works Agency._._| 20,503! 21, 354 +851 
Ceneral Accounting Office ed 14,050} = +107 
Government Printing Of- } 

fic ied 3 TS |. 7, 01 7,111) -+80 
Interstate Commerce 

Commission. _........... 2, 025) 2, 059 +34 
Maritime Commission 8, 619) 8, 283 —336 
National Advisory Com- } 

mittee for Aeronautics _- 5, 947) 5, 709) —18 
National Archives.____- 343! 346) +3 
National Capital Housing } 

Authority. .__ o<<s a6 247) 41 

‘ational Capital Park and | | 

Planning Commission. .- 17} 16} = 
National Gallery of Art 275) 272) -3 

tional Housing Ageney 14,380; = 14, 241 —139 
National Labor Relations 

BoetGi 4. .2 ee 860) 1, 106) +246 
“ational Mediation Board 100} 95 —5 
Panama Canal_.__. ' 31, 580} 20. 624 —956 
Railroad Retirement } 

Board tito 1, 690) 1, 715) +25 
Reconstruction Finance | 
Corporation........___. 26,228; 28,750) +2,5 
ecurities and Exchange } } 
Commission............. 1, 164) 1, 172! +8 


Does not inelude employees stationed outside the 
ontinental United States. 
‘ Terminated as of Dec. 31, 1945, 
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Civilian employment of the executive branch 
of the Federal Government, by depart- 
ments and agencies, for the months of 
November and December 1945, showing the 
increases and decreases in number of paid 








employees—Continued 
@45 
194s Increase 
Departments or agencies | wip a Pa ll 
| Novem-| Decem- | ‘ —_ 
ber ber | 
INDEPENDENT AGENCIES— 
continued 
Smithsonian Institution _- 419 417} -2 
Tariff Commission ___-- 267| 205} -. 
Tax Court of the United | i 
ere 122) a 
Tennessee Valley Au- | | 
thority ____- ..| 11,857} 11, 824! —33 
Veterans’ Administration..} 86, 463} 92, 687} +6, 224 
hes ll a ad me 
Ty s 58. 966)2. 5 |, —74, 016 
Total ses sereeeeees 2 a NTR 815 
’ Net decrease.........|.... ia ich “60, ; 231 
War Department ¢._.._.-- |_646, 457 646, 4571 __- 


Grand total. seovennnlh 215, 423)3, 155, 192) islemcac 
! 

? Includes employees stationed outside the continental 
United States, except those of the War Department. 
Total for November, 106,924; and December, 98,955. 

* Employees stationed outside the continental United 
States, reported quarterly as of Sept. 30, 1945. 


LEAVES OF ABSENCE 


Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, I re- 
spectfully ask unanimous consent that I 
may be absent from attendance on the 
Senate from today until Friday, February 
15, in order that I may make a trip to 
my home State. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hoty 
in the chair). Without objection, leave 
is granted the Senator. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may be 
absent from the Senate tomorrow, for 
1 day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the leave requested is granted. 


ATOMIC BOMB AND AIRCRAFT 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield to me? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming on condition that I 
do not lose the floor thereby. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
the subject of the atomic bomb test, 
which is to take place in the Pacific in 
May, is not a new one to this body. 

But with your permission, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to venture a sugges- 
tion: indeed, I would make it a most 
urgent request. It is possible that my 
suggestion has already received consid- 
eration, but not to my knowledge. 

During the month of May, 97 ships of 
the Navy will be anchored in a lagoon— 
sitting ducks—stripped of their great- 
est defensive weapon, the power of move- 
ment, the ability to disperse and take 
evasive action. On their decks will be 
the heavy, medium, and light guns; radar 
towers will be in place; lifeboats will be 
slung; observation planes will be on their 
ramps; while on the carriers, aircraft 
will be in position of readiness. Beneath 
the steel decks will be oil and aviation 
gasoline and bombs and rockets and 
heavy naval shells. On the islands about 
will be military instaHations—pill boxes, 
tents, dumps, and buildings. This we 
know. 

Coupled with what we already know 
about the effect of the A-bomb, we hope 
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to gain much information. We know 
what it does to cities, and, therefore, 
what it can do to land armies. We will 
know, or we hope to know after this test, 
what it can, under certain conditions, do 
to surface craft. 

In winning the war we used three 
forces—land, sea, and air. In this test 
we are hoping to prove something regard- 
ing sea power. We already have some 
information on the effect on land, but 
apparently we have no information, nor 
are we making any preparation to obtain 
information as to the effect of the atomic 
bomb on our air forces. 

Perhaps plans have already been made 
to do this very thing. Perhaps my sug- 
gestion is late. I do not know. 

But I do know that in all the news- 
paper publicity I have seen to date, and 
in all the discussions I have heard so far, 
the only reference to aircraft—other 
than a few tiny drones filled with record- 
ing devices—has been to those on the 
decks of the old carriers and on the adja- 
cent islands. 

What I would like to see would be 
squadrons, complete formations of radio- 
operated planes overhead, fighters, light 
bombers, medium bombers, heavy bomb- 
ers, and superbombers, at altitudes from 
a few hundred feet to thirty or foriy 
thousand feet. 

I would like to see these planes combat - 
loaded with ammunition for their 30- and 
50-caliber machine guns, their 20 mm. 
and their rockets, with varying gasoline 
loads, and with bombs, fuzed and ready, 
just as they would carry in seeking out an 
enemy task force or searching for a land 
target. 

Today the Army is scrapping hundreds 
of B-17’s, B—24’s, B-28’s, and small craft. 
A selected number of these, plus Army 
and Navy light bombers and fighters 
should be in the air. 

Thus, after the bomb has exploded, 
after the smoke has cleared away, and 
that part of the earth has returned to 
normal, we would have a complete picture 
of what the atom bomb might do—not 
only when it is dropped on land targets 
or surface craft, but also if it were sent 
aloft to intercept the approach of an 
enemy air armada 


THE WHEAT PROBLEM 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Louisiana yield to me? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Kansas. on the condition that 
I do not lose the floor. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, as the 
President of the United States and other 
officers have stated so frequently in the 
public press, one of the most important 
questions, not only in the United States 
but in the world, is the volume of wheat 
available for domestic and international! 
use. 

The head of one of the important farm 
cooperatives in this country is Mr. M. W. 
Thatcher, of St. Paul, Minn., president 
of the National Federation of Grain 
Cooperatives. Those cooperatives wiil 
have a conference at Chicago tomorrow 
and the next day, to which have been 
invited the Secretary of Agriculture and 
his representatives, and the chairmen of 
the Agriculture Committees of both the 
Senate and the House. 
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Mr. Thatcher has sent me a long 
telegram in which he discusses a num- 
ber of phases of the wheat situation 
which go to the heart of the problem. 
He brings up the question of whether 
or not farmers should be expected to sell 
their wheat at present ceiling prices in 
a period when prices of all kinds, in- 
cluding wages, are going up. The ques- 
tion presented is whether or not the OPA 
will hold the present ceiling prices on 
wheat through to the end of at least 
this crop year. 

Another question presents itself. The 
farmer is being urged to sell the wheat 
he now has. Will he also be expected 
to sell the crop which he harvests this 
year? If so, he will have an income-tax 
situation in which he will pay upon a 
larger sum, because he will be disposing 
of two crops in 1 year. 


Other questions of that type are pre- 
sented and discussed by Mr. Thatcher 
in his long telegram. I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the REcorp 
at this point as a part of my remarks 
the telegram which Mr. Thatcher, who 
is general manager of the Farmers’ 
Union Grain Terminal Association of 
St. Paul. in addition to being president 
of the National Federation of Grain 
Cooperatives, has sent to me. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
gram was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 


Sr. Paut, MINN., February 4, 1946. 
CLybE M. REED, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 

There is a wheat problem but not one that 
calls for bread rationing or for use of more 
wheat in flour, which admittedly would be 
a coarser and darker flour. Based on the 
United States Department of Agriculture’s 
figures of January 1, 1946, we had 689,000,000 
bushels of wheat on hand. A new wheat 
crop will pour into market after July 1. Pres- 
ent indications are for at least 700,000,000 
bushels of winter wheat. There will be a 
heavy spring wheat acreage. Allowing for a 
January disappearance of 89,000,000 bushels, 
we will need up to July 1 no more than 
200,000,000 bushels for flour, and 50,000,000 
bushels for spring wheat seeding and mis- 
cellaneous farm use. This would leave 350,- 
000.000 bushels of present stocks for export, 
carry-over, and livestock feeding. It would be 
better to stop feeding wheat than to ask flour 
mills and bakeries and consumers to adapt 
themselves to a new product with all the 
changes necessary to make a straight run of 
flour using 85 percent of the wheat instead 
of the normal 72 percent. The public and 
the processors would resist these far-reaching 
changes. Farmers will move the wheat to 
town and sell it if they are given parity treat- 
ment. Farmers know that Congress is in 
doubt about extending the OPA price-con- 
trol aw That makes farmers doubt that it 
is wise to sell wheat under present ceilings. 
Farmers know that on July 1 there will be a 
big increase in wheat prices, if Congress does 
not extend the OPA law for another year. 
Farmers have the same intelligence as 
business people who have been and are with- 
holding merchandise for the much higher 
prices which they hope will be realized either 
through dropping of OPA or through making 
exceptions, as for example the steel industry. 
Farmers also know that with wage levels in 
the process of rising, eventually such in- 
creases will be reflected in a new and higher 
parity price which under law will force the 
OPA to lift present ceilings on all farm prices. 
From the standpoint of price, the farmer 
sees about every advantage in not marketing 
wheat now. He is not going to succumb alone 
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to any patriotic call when he sees the United 
States Steel Corp. and General Motors Corp, 
and others getting away with theirs. The 
farmer feels that all he has to do is wait. 
Another point, the farmer is accustomed to 
carrying an inventory of wheat on his farm. 
It is his ever-normal granary and his base 
money supply. Not for patriotism alone does 
he intend to market this year both his present 
inventory and also his new crop. He would 
then be compelled to pay a 2-year or double 
income tax. In brief, he is not a fool. He 
intends to be treated as well as other groups 
in the economy of the Nation, even if he is 
the most patriotic. He, as much as any other 
person, wants to see wheat shipped to the 
starving people in other parts of the world 
but the National Federation of Grain Co- 
operatives cannot honestly urge its wheat- 
producing members to market their wheat 
so long as the wheat farmer is at a disad- 
vantage as regards ceilings and double taxa- 
tion. If the farmer knew now what wheat 
ceiling prices would be until July 1, 1947, and 
if he could be relieved of double taxation 
from marketing two crops in the same year, 
and if he could be assured that he would not 
be subject to a third tax by the repeal of laws 
protecting his marketing cooperatives as ad- 
vocated by the National Tax Equality Associa- 
tion then we would be on sound ground to 
ring the bell of patriotism and save the starv- 
ing families abroad.. Further, if all these 
economic disadvantages were corrected, there 
is still a transportation break-down, not only 
from lack of boxcars, but from disorganiza- 
tion on the railroads. Now the movement of 
cars just from the Dakotas to Minnesota fre- 
quently takes weeks. We want to emphasize 
that you can get wheat for export, without 
upsetting the operations of flour mills and 
bakeries or changing the food habits of con- 
sumers. If you act now on these three prob- 
lems: First, Give us boxcars and transporta- 
tion facilities that will work and move the 
wheat. Second, decide now, one way or the 
other, on the future of OPA and price ceil- 
ings for 1946-47. Third, protect the farmer 
against double and triple taxation. If and 
when these three needs are met, the Na- 
tional Federation of Grain Cooperatives and 
the general farm organizations will advise 
farmers to move their wheat off the farms. 
People all over the Nation are now question- 
ing the political integrity and economic sense 
of both the Congress and the administration. 
This problem of wheat is not in the hands of 
the millers or the bakers or the farmers, It 
is in the hands of the Congress and the ad- 
ministration. We have called a meeting of 
our grain cooperatives in Chicago on Feb- 
ruary 8 and 9, and have called officials from 
the United States Department of Agriculture 
to confer with us. We also are inviting 
through this wire the chairmen of the House 
and Senate Committees on Agriculture to be 
with us in Chicago. Our National Federa- 
tion of Grain Cooperatives is comprised of 
the Regional Grain Cooperatives from Ohio 
to the Pacific Northwest, and from the Can- 
adian border to the Gulf of Mexico. Its an- 
nual handle of grain is close to 400,000,000 
bushels a year. Most of the farmers who own 
these cooperatives also are members of the 
Farm Bureau, the Farmers Union or the 
Grange. Thus you can rest assured that you 
can have the solid mobilized support of ag- 
riculture to move the wheat that is needed if 
the Congress and the administration will 
move first. 
Respectfully submitted. 
M. W. THATCHER, 
President, National Federation 
of Grain Cooperatives. 


GEN. OMAR N. BRADLEY 
Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield to me? 
Mr. ELLENDER. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee under the same terms 
as I have heretofore yielded. 
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Mr. STEWART. _I thank the Senator 
from Louisiana. Mr. President, I Wish 
to take notice of the recent cri 
which has been directed at Genera] 
Bradley, the head of the Veterans’ Aq. 
ministration. I believe that this criticism 
is very unjust. I think it is extremely 
unfortunate that it comes from the 
source from which it comes, Mr. Stelle 
of Illinois, the head of the American 
Legion. A few days ago he criticiseq 
General Bradley rather severely for what 
he termed neglect of duty, as I under. 
stand, for his failure to handle more ex. 
peditiously the claims of veterans of 
World War II. 

General Bradley has been done a very 
grave injustice by this charge. It is quite 
true, and known by everyone to be true, 
that many thousatds of claims of veter- 
ans who have been released from this 
war are piling up in the Veterans’ Ad. 
ministration. For many reasons the 
Veterans’ Administration has been unable 
to handle them as rapidly as it would 
like to handle them. General Bradley 
has expedited the handling of such 
claims as rapidly as any other man who 
might have served in his capacity, or who 
might now be serving in his capacity, 
could have done. I believe that he has 
done perhaps a great deal better than 
many other men might have been able 
to do. 

We must remember that since General 
Bradley was appointed to head the Vet- 
erans’ Administration more than 7,009,- 
000 persons have been discharged from 
the armed services. As a result, many 
thousands of claims of various kinds have 
been filed. It has been humanly im- 
possible to handle every one of them. 
General Bradley has been at the head of 
the Veterans’ Administration for less 
than 6 months. In my opinion he has 
done as well as, or better than, almost 
anyone else who might have been serving 
in that capacity. I believe that the pres- 
ent criticism is extremely unfortunate, 
most untimely, and completely un- 
justified. 

In my opinion there is not a man in the 
United States who is of greater stature 
than General Bradley. He was one of 
the great soldiers and leaders of the 
World War which has just recently been 
concluded. He was not only one of the 
great soldiers of this World War, but, 
as has been stated by those in a position 
to know, one of the greatest military 
tacticians of all time. He is a man of 
tremendous capabilities. He has not 
had one-tenth of 1 percent of the 
chance that ke is entitled to in this work. 
He has made a far better showing than 
might liave been expected of him under 
the circumstances, 

As one Senator remarked to me a few 
moments ago when we were discussing 
the subject, perhaps public sentiment has 
already taken care of the matter. I 
think it is extren.ely unfortunate that 
this criticism should have been made. 
From the experience I have had and the 
contact I have had wth General Brad- 
ley in the past 2 or 3 months, I know 
something of the magnitude of the work 
which he is required to do. Based upon 


the knowledge and information which I 
have, which I believe to be entirely ac- 
curate, I make the statement that this 
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charge is utterly unjustified. I do not 
know whether it falls in the category of 
cheap publicity or not, but it certainly is 
not and never has been justified. 

General Bradley will make good as 
head of the Veterans’ Administration. 
He is the kind of man who will see to it 
that his administration is successful. 
He is not only capable, but he is thor- 
oughly honest, and he is painstaking in 
everything he does. The plans which he 
has for the future in behalf :f the vet- 
erans are exceptionally broad and well- 
considered. 

I repeat that the charge against Gen- 
eral Bradley is not only unfortunate, but 
absolutely unjustified. 

I thank the Senator from Louisiana 
for yielding to me. 


AMENDMENT OF EMERGENCY PRICE 
CONTROL ACT OF 1942 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield to me? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Nebraska under 
the same terms and conditions as I have 
heretofore yielded. 

Mr. WHERRY. lIaccept the terms, so 
as not to prejudice the rights of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Louisiana. I 
thank him for his patience and also for 
giving me the opportunity at this time to 
submit amendments intended to be pro- 
posed by me to Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 118 amending the Emergency Price 
Control Act of 1942, as amended, with 
respect to the margin of profit which 
must be allowed in fixing maximum 
prices. I send the amendments to the 
desk, and I ask that they be read and re- 
ferred to the appropriate committee. If 
there is any doubt, I also ask unanimous 
consent that hereafter Senate Joint Res- 
olution 118 be Senate Joint Resolution 
118 as amended by the proposed amend- 
ments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
O’Dan1e£L in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, the amendments intended to be 
proposed by the Senator from Nebraska 
to Senate Joint Resolution 118 will be re- 
ceived, read, referred to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, and printed. 

The Cuizer CLerK. The amendments 
intended to be proposed by Mr. WHERRY 
to Senate Joint Resolution 118 are to 
strike out all after the resolving clause 
and insert: 

That it is hereby declared to be the policy 
of the United States (a) that the achieve- 
ment of maximum production in industry is 
essential to prompt and orderly transition 
from a war to a peacetime economy, (b) that 
the necessity for obtaining maximum pro- 
duction in industry is paramount to the 
need for maintaining existing price levels, 
and (c) that the authority to establish and 
maintain maximum prices, conferred by the 
Emergency Price Control Act of 1942, as 
amended, and the Stabilization Act of 1942, 
as amended, shall be exercised in a manner 
calculated to stimulate, secure, and main- 
tain maximum production. 

Sec. 2. (a) Section 2 of the Emergency Price 
Control Act of 1942, as amended, is amended 


by adding at the end thereof the following 
new subsections: 

“(0) No maximum price shall be estab- 
lished or maintained for any commodity 
under authority of this act or the Stabiliza- 
tion Act of 1942, as amended, or otherwise, 
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(1) below a price which will reflect to pro- 
ducers, manufacturers, wholesalers, distribu- 
tors, jobbers, and retailers dealing in such 
commodity a percentage profit per unit, 
based on current costs, equal to the average 
percentage profit per unit earned during the 
calendar years 1937 to 1941, inclusive, or (2) 
which will reduce or result in the reduction 
of trade discounts or percentage mark-ups, 
with respect to such commodity, below the 
average established trade discounts or per- 
centage mark-ups applicable with respect to 
such commodity during such calendar years. 

“(p) No regulation or order shall be 
promulgated or enforced under the authority 
of thik act or the Stabilization Act of 1942, 
as amended, or otherwise, which (1) estab- 
lishes maximum prices in such a manner as 
to require absorption by the seller of a com- 
modity of lawful increases in the costs of 
production, processing, or distribution of 
such commodity, or (2) directly or indirectly 
requires or compels a producer of a com- 
modity to conform, during any period, to a 
pattern of production or sales of such com- 
modity by price range or unit classification, 
based on any prior pericd.” 

Sec. 3. (a) Section 203 of the Emergency 
Price Control Act of 1942, as amended, is 
amended to read as iollows: 

“Src. 203. At any time after the issuance of 
any regulation or order under section 2, or 
in the case of a price schedule, at any time 
after the effective date thereof specified in 
section 206, any person subject to any pro- 
vision of such regulation, order, or price 
schedule may file in the district court of the 
United States for the district in which he 
resides or maintains his principal place of 
business a petition praying that such regu- 
lation, order, or price schedule be enjoined or 
set aside in whole or in part. Upon such 
filing the court shall cause notice thereof to 
be served upon the Administrator, and there- 
upon shall have jurisdiction to grant such 
temporary relief or restraining order as it 
deems just and proper, and to make and 
enter a decree enjoining or setting aside in 
whole or in part the regulation, order, or 
price schedule, or dismissing the petition. 
The jurisdiction of the court shall be ex- 
clusive and its judgment and decree shall be 
final, except that the same shall be subject 
to review by the appropriate circuit court of 
appeals as in other cases, and the judgment 
and decree of such circuit court of appeals 
shall be final, subject to review by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States upon writ 
of certiorari or certification, as provided in 
sections 239 and 240 of the Judicial Code, as 
amended (U. S. Code, title 28, secs. 346 and 
347).” 

(b) Section 204 of such act, as amended, is 
hereby repealed. 


And amend the title so as to read: “A 
joint resolution to amend the Emer- 
gency Price Control Act of 1942, as 
amended, so as to achieve maximum 
production, eliminate impediments 
thereto, created by certain policies, and 
for other purposes.” 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I wish 
to give the history of the formulation of 
the amendments which some of the 
members of the Small Business Com- 
mittee are now offering to Senate Joint 
Resolution 118. 

On November 15, 1945, the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Stewart] and I in- 
troduced Senate Joint Resolution 118, 
proposing amendments to the Price Sta- 
bilization Act. That joint resolution pro- 
vides as follows: 

No maximum price shall be established or 
maintained for any commodity under author- 
it; of this act or the Stabilization Act of 1942, 
as amended, or otherwise, (1) below a price 
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which will reflect to producers, manufactur- 
ers, wholesalers, distributors, jobbers, and 
retailers dealing in such commodity a per- 
centage profit per unit, based on current 
costs, equal to the average percentage profit 
per unit earned during the calendar years 1937 
to 1941, inclusive, or (2) which will reduce 
or result in the reduction of trade discounts 
or percentage mark-ups, with respect to such 
commodity, below the average established 
trade discounts or percentage mark-ups ap- 
plicable with respect to such commodity 
during such calendar years. 


Those are the provisions of that short 
amendment tothe act. In brief, the joint 
resolution would forbid the Office of Price 
Administration to put into effect a maxi- 
mum price which would not reflect per- 
centagewise the mark-up enjoyed down 
through the years on top of current costs. 
It would also prohibit the Office of Price 
Administration from giving a percentage 
of a price payable under a private con- 
tract or an invoice to labor engaged in 
production or some other segment of the 
industry concerned, at the expense of a 
retailer or distributor or some other seg- 
ment of the industry. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. WHERRY. If the Senator from 
Louisiana will permit, I yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I agree with the Sen- 
ator, and I judge that he wishes to do 
away with the retail cost-absorption pol- 
icy of the OPA. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is correct. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Let me say to the 
Senator that I agree that should be done. 
Does not the Senator think that the 
Office of Price Administration should be 
prohibited from placing on agricultural 
commodities price ceilings which do not 
reflect parity plus the labor costs? 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I wish 
to say emphatically that I certainly do 
agree with the distinguished Senator 
from Mississippi. I am sure he will 
recall that not long ago I offered on the 
floor of the Senate an amendment, which 
was adopted, providing that the farmer 
should be paid on a cost-plus basis for 
the commodities he produced, just as in 
the case of payments made undcr the 
provisions of contracts relating to the 
sale of industrial products. Certainly a 
rule or regulation relating to the sale of 
agricultural commodities that does not 
result in the payment of parity is in 
direct contradiction to the provisions of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act itself. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. Gladly, if the Senator 
from Louisiana will permit me to do so. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I wish to say that 
parity, as it is defined in that act, does 
not include farm-labor costs. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is_ correct. 
When I now refer to parity, I mean parity 
on top of current costs. That would 
include the labor costs. 

Mr. EASTLAND. For instance, today 
in the South the farm-labor costs 
amount to more than three times what 
they did during the base period. 

Mr. WHERRY. Yes. 

Mr. EASTLAND. For that reason, 
when we include in our calculations the 
farm-labor costs, we find that today the 
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cotton growers cannot produce cotton at 
a profit. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is correct. 

Mr.EASTLAND. From what I under- 
stand of the farm-wage scale in the West, 
the situation is even more critical in the 
West than it is in the South. 

Mr. WHERRY. Yes; it is. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I state to the Sena- 
tor that when the question of the renewal 
of the Price Stabilization Act comes be- 
fore the Senate, I shall offer amendments 
along the line I have indicated. 

Mr. WHERRY. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator. Let me say that I wish 
it to be understood that I believe parity 
should be based upon current costs. The 
old definition of parity is the relation- 
ship of the average price of the farm 
product during the years 1909 to 1914 to 
the relation of the purchasing power of 
the farmer’s dollar for what the farmer 
buys. The Senator from Mississippi well 
knows, as do all of us in the Middle 
Western States, that today labor costs 
are in some cases three times what they 
were in 1909 and the relationship upon 
which parity is based is out of line. 

Mr. EASTLAND. That is true. 

Mr. WHERRY. So, on the basis of 
today’s costs, parity does not represent 
the cost of producing a commodity in the 
same relationship as back in 1909-14. 

Mr. EASTLAND. As I understand the 
situation, farm-labor costs in the West 
are five times what they were in the 
period 1909-14, and in the South they 
are three and one-half times what they 
were in the period 1909-14. In the 
interest of doing justice to agriculture, 
Congress must rectify that situation. 

Mr. WHERRY. Certainly, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that matter must be considered 
when the question of the extension or 
renewal of the Price Stabilization Act is 
before the Senate, because I think all 
Senators agree that if we are to obtain 
maximum production we must make it 
possible for producers to make a profit, 
not only in the production of industrial 
articles but also in the production of 
farm commodities as well. That does 
not mean that there will have to be run- 
away inflation. That does not mean 
that the price stabilizer will not be able 
to fix ceilings which will control the sell- 
ing prices of a particular product. But 
we would prevent the Price Stabilizer 
from fixing a price ceiling which would 
not permit the producer to make a profit. 
We believe steps should be taken to make 
sure that the producers will obtain 
profits, as well as to make sure there 
will be ample production. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. Yes; if the Senator 
from Louisiana will permit me to do so 
once more. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Let me say that the 
Senator is correct in what he has said. 
Of course, what he has suggested will 
not cause inflation; but it will prevent 
inflation, because it will bring about 
production. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is correct. 

Mr.EASTLAND. After all, production 
is the only safeguard the people of the 
United States have against inflation. 
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Mr. WHERRY. That is my theory, 
and it has been all the time. The first 
speech I made on the floor of the Sen- 
ate—in 1943—was an appeal to the Sen- 
ate to lift the restrictions so that maxi- 
mum production might be obtained. Not 
only did we need it for our wartime econ- 
omy, but, as I said then, and I now repeat; 
maximum production is the best weapon 
we can use in our fight to whip inflation. 
I say that in the battle to whip inflation, 
it is of ppramount importance that pro- 
duction be obtained, rather than that 
prices be controlled. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. Yes; if the Senator 
from Louisiana will again permit me to 
do so. 

Mr. EASTLAND. [Let me say that I 
agree with what the “istinguished Sena- 
tor from Nebraska has said, and I know 
that he agrees with me when I say that 
industrial labor is entitled to a higher 
wage scale. We agree that it should be 
properly paid. But the Office of Price 
Administration and its personnel are dis- 
criminating against American agricul- 
ture, and are doing so for the benefit of 
industrial Jabor. I do not think the av- 
erage laboring man desires to see any 
American worker discriminated against. 

Mr. WHERRY. I agree with the Sena- 
tor, and I thank him once again. 

Mr. President, a mon.ent ago I read the 
provisions of Senate Joint Resolution 
118, introduced by the Senator from Ten- 
nessee (Mr. Stewart], and myself on 
November 15, 1945. I shall now proceed 
to state the foundation or basis upon 
which the new amendments, which were 
read by the clerk, are offered. 

When the joint resolvtion was intro- 
duced I requested, should it be ieferred to 
the Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee, that the chairman of that com- 
mittee assure the Members of the Senate 
early hearings would be held so that evi- 
dence might be adduced for immediate 
consideration, in connection with the 
President’s proposal to extend tke Price 
Stabilization Act for 1 year from its ter- 
mination in June. I also requested that 
the amendments offered be considered in 
order to correct the slowing-down of pro- 
duction since VE-day. 

Senators may recall that on the after- 
noon when I introduced the joint reso- 
lution, considerable colloquy took place 
between the Senator from Oregon and 
myself, as well as some of the other Sen- 
ators on this side of the Chamber, and it 
was stated that it was necessary for the 
Banking and Currency Committee to 
conduct immediate hearings, because 
the price-control program was holding 
back production in almost all lines of in- 
dustry. At that time some of us re- 
quested that hearings be held, and that a 
report be made to the Senate on the 
suggested amendments. 

The chairman of the Senate Banking 
and Currency Committee has not seen 
fit to call hearings, although in a very 
few weeks the Members of the Senate 
will be called on to vote upon legislation 
for the extension of certain powers 
granted to the Executive at the outbreak 
of hostilities. 
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Those powers, as enacted in the Emer. 
gency Price Control Act, the Stabiliza- 
tion Act, and the War Powers Act, wer, 
extended from time to time during hos. 
tilities and are being exercised today 
Moreover, their extension is being aske, 
for. 

Prior to, during, and since the Christ. 
mas vacation, members of the Sma)! 
Business Committee have conducted 
hearings on the question of the exercise 
of these powers since VJ-day, and haye 
studied the effect of their administration 
since the cessation of hostilities. We are 
convinced that changes must be made i; 
we are to discharge our duties as legis. 
lators, and assist the rehabilitation of 
our Nation’s economy. The report of 
the committee has not yet been made 
available. It is now being prepared, and 
I am hopeful that at least a majority of 
the Members will sign it, because I think 
that, in the main, at least so far as rec- 
ommendations are concerned, our com- 
mittee is pretty much in agreement. 
There may be controversy with regard 
to some of the basic problems involved. 
but so far as the recommendations are 
concerned, I think that nearly all mem- 
bers of the committee will agree. When 
offered, they will, no doubt, be offered 
by the chairman of the committee. 

Our study of the subject was detailed 
and extensive. What we found will 
doubtless be of great interest to the Sen- 
ate and will assist us all in the proper 
determination of this most important 
question. 

I wish to stress the fact that this is not 
a partisan question, nor is it a matter for 
partisan consideration. The significance 
of the action that must be taken on the 
subject lies in its determination of the 
immediate destiny of our economy. 

As a result of these studies, I am sug- 
gesting a ~roposed amendment to Senate 
Joint Resolution 118, which provides that 
it is hereby declared to be the policy of 
the United States: 

(a) That the achievement of maxi- 
mum production in industry is essential 
to prompt and orderly transition from a 
war to a peacetime economy. 

(ob) That the necessity for obtaining 
maximum production in industry is para- 
mount to the need for maintaining exist- 
ing price levels. 

If it is necessary to increase the price 
level in order to obtain production, I 
think that question should be determined 
by the Congress so that those in author- 
ity will interpret the intent of Congress 
to the effect that the first anc primary 
requisite is to obtain production, and 
that a price increase should not be held 
up continuously over a period of montis 
until such a point is reached that pro- 
ducers will be put out of business. __ 

(c) That the authority to establish 
and maintain maximum prices, con- 
ferred by the Emergency Price Contro: 
Act of 1942, as amended, and the Sta- 
bilization Act of 1942, as amended, sh2!! 
be exercised in a manner calculated to 
stimulate, secure, and maintain max'- 
mum production, including that of the 
farms. 

Secondly, that section 2 of the Emer- 
gency Price Control Act of 1942, 45 
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amended, be amended by adding at the 
end thereof section (0), which includes 
the provisions of Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 118. I have previously discussed 
that resolution. Moreover, the proposed 
amendments to Senate Joint Resolution 
118 would include amendments to the 
Price Stabilization Act of 1942, which 
would prohibit: 

First, establishing maximum prices in 
such a manner as to require absorption 
py the seller of a commodity of lawful 
increases in the costs of production, 
processing, or distribution of such com- 
modity; or 

Second, directly or indirectly requir- 
ing or compelling a producer of a com- 
modity to conform, during any period, to 
a pattern of production or sales of such 
commodity by price range or unit classi- 
fication, based on any prior period. 

This would prohibit the continuance 
and extension of what is known as the 
cost-absorption policy now in effect un- 
der the Office of Price Administration. 

Finally, section 203, a proposed amend- 
ment providing that at any time after 
the issuance of any regulation or order 
under section 2, or in connection with a 
price schedule, or at any time after the 
effective date thereof as specified in sec- 
tion 206, any person subject to any provi- 
sion of such regulation, order, or price 
schedule may file in the district court of 
the United States for the district in 
which he resides or maintains his prin- 
cipal place of business, a petition praying 
that such regulation, order, or price 
schedule be enjoined or set aside in whole 
or in part. 

Today no such right is enjoyed. The 
moment that a regulation is issued, its 
effect begins immediately. It cannot be 
set up as a defense. Moreover, if a per- 
son is indicted for a violation thereof, 
he may not go into the Federal court and 
obtain an injunction pending the deter- 
minaticen by a judicial court, but he must 
comply with the price regulation. Under 
those conditions there have been cases 
in which persons have been compelled to 
wait for as long as 6 months, which re- 
sulted in their being driven out of busi- 
ness. Such a situation should not be 
allowed to continue. Upon filing such a 
petition, the court shall cause notice 
thereof to be served upon the Adminis- 
trator, and thereupon shall have jurisdic- 
tion to grant such temporary relief or 
restraining order as it deems just and 
proper, and to make and enter a decree 
enjoining or setting aside in whole or in 
part the regulation, order, or price sched- 
ule, or dismissing the petition. The ju- 
risdiction of the court shall be exclusive 
and its judgment and decree shall be 
final, except that the same shall be sub- 
ject to review by the appropriate circuit 
court of appeals as in other cases, and 
the judgment and decree of such circuit 
court of appeals shall be final, subject to 
review by the Supreme Court of the 
United States upon writ of certiorari or 
certification as provided in sections 239 
and 240 of the Judicial Code, as amended. 

That means that after a price regula- 
tion has been issued, if one against whom 
the regulation applies has not seen it 
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within a 30-day period, he shall not lose 
his right to go into a Federal court and 
challenge the regulation. In all other 
cases the defendant has a right to his day 
in court. After th- defendant gets into 
court I think that he should have the 
right to have an order entered by the 
court restraining the Price Control Ad- 
ministrator from carrying out the terms 
of the regulation until a judicial deter- 
mination has been had. Furvhermore, 
the defendant should be permitted to go 
into a Federal court of the district in 
which his business is located, instead of 
being required to come to the Emergency 
Court of Appeals in Washington and seek 
relief. No Member of Congress would 
wish to require a man to travel 1,500 or 
2,000 miles, as some have been required 
to travel, in order to get into the 
Emergency Court of Appeals when he 
should have the right to take his case into 
the Federal court of the district in which 
his ‘yusiness is being conducted. 

Mr. President, I have explained some 
of the amendments which some of us 
have found to be necessary. I ask 
unanimous consent that when the report 
is finally made by the Small Business 
Committee, inasmuch as no report has 
been made by the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, and no hearings have 
ever been held on the joint resolution 
which was introduced in November of 
last year, the Senate immediately start 
debating the question of whether o~ not 
we shall extend the Price Contro] Ad- 
ministration in accordance with the 
wishes of the President. We should be- 
come familiar with the problems to which 
I have referred, which are blocking pro- 
cuction. Production is being curtailed 
because of the price-fixing policies of the 
administration which are causing the 
disruption of industry throughout the 
land. So if the price program extension 
is asked for, those of us who believe these 
things should be d6ne will have an op- 
portunity to amend the bill when it comes 
before the Senate; but if the amend- 
ments are not adopted, and the admin- 
istration continues to interfere with 
maximum production, then I think we 
will have an absolute defense, and that 
we should no longer continue the Office 
of Price Administration. 

I thank the distinguished Senator 
from Louisiana for the time he has given 
me to present my amendments and for 
other courtesies extended. I ask that 
the amendments be referred to the 
proper committee, and I assume they 
will be assigned to the Senate Banking 
and Currency Committee. I respectfully 
ask that consideration be given Senate 
Joint Resolution 118, and that the 
amendments proposed herein to Senate 
Joint Resolution 118 receive considera- 
tion at the same time. 


RATIONING OF BREAD 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Louisiana yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield on the same 
terms and conditions on which I have 
yielded heretofore. 

Mr. BUTLER. I thank the Senator. 
I assure him that I shall occupy the 
floor for only a very short time. 
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Mr. President, I dare say all Members 
of the Senate noticed the headlines in 
the newspapers today advising that the 
United States is to be on short rations 
in order to feed the world. Before pro- 
ceeding further, I assure the Members 
of the Senate that I, for one, am just as 
much concerned as is anyone elise in 
complying with all obligations which may 
rest upon us to distribute food elsewhere 
in the world where it is needed. But I 
think this is a question which should 
have the attention, closer attention than 
it has had to date, of the Members of 
Congress. 

I presume all Senators have been re- 
ceiving messages within the last few days 
from millers in their States and from 
large bakery operators, and perhaps some 
of the smaller ones, who are worried 
about having supplies with which to op- 
erate their plants. In order to bring 
this matter before the Senate, I shall 
read one typical message, which comes 
from one of the large baking concerns 
in Omaha, Nebr., dated the 6th of Feb- 
ruary, and addressed to me, as follows: 

Omana, NEsR., February 6, 1946. 
Hon. Hucu Butter, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Highest levels of Government considering 
rationing wheat flour or down-grading fiour 
and bakery products by permitting milling 
of only dark and coarse flours. Either pro- 
posal will reduce consumption of bread, the 
best and most nourishing energy food. Re- 
duction of volume will require price relief 
to bakers and increase cost of living; down- 
grading means force feeding of Americans 
with coarse animal filler in the name and 
guise of wholesome energy ioods. The hu- 
man digestive system, unlike that of farm 
animals, is irritated by and cannot utilize 
the food values in coarser feeds milled into 
down-graded dark flour. The present acute 
animal feed situation would also be further 
aggravated by such proposed action. The 
English wartime trial of flour and bread 
down-grading caused consumer dissatisfac- 
tion, decline of bread consumption, and in- 
creased consumption of substitute foods of 
higher cost. We ask your cooperation in 
protecting the American human health and 
diet, in maintaining good wheat nourishment 
for human mouths instead of animal mouths 
and foreign mouths. 


Mr. President, I think all will admit 
that there exists a wheat problem, but 
not one that calls for bread rationing, 
or for use of more wheat in flour, which 
admittedly would be a coarser and darker 
flour. Based on United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture figures of January 
1, 1946, we had 689,000,000 bushels of 
wheat on hand at that time. A new 
wheat crop will pour into market after 
July 1. Present indications are for at 
least 700,000,000 bushels of winter wheat. 
There will be a heavy spring acreage. 
Allowing for January disappearance of 
89,000,000 bushels, we will need up to 
July 1 no more than 200,600,000 bushels 
for flour, and 59,000,000 bushels for 
spring wheat seeding and miscellaneous 
farm use. This would leave 350,000,000 
bushels of present stocks for export, 
carry-over, and livestock feeding. It 
would be better to stop feeding wheat 
than to ask flour mills and bakeries and 
consumers to adapt themselves to a new 
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product, with all the changes necessary 
to make a straight run of flour, using 85 
percent of the wheat instead of the nor- 
mal 72 percent. 

Late yesterday, before I knew of the 
Executive order of the President, I pre- 
pared a very short statement, which, 
with a very minor change, I intend to 
put into the Recorp today. I shall take 
the privilege of reading the statement 
into the Recorp at vhir time in order that 
others may have the inspiration, I hope, 
of informing themselves about this 
rather serious situation. 

The following statement was prepared 
late last evening, February 6, before I 
had word that a statement was to be 
issued by the President, putting the 
United States on a dark-bread diet in 
order to feed Europe. The statement I 
prepared yesterday is still appropriate, 
in spite of the fact that the President 
has since issued his order. Therefore, I 
am going to leave it just as I prepared it 
yesterday. 

Few persons realize that we are threat- 
ened with rationing of bread—the staff of 
life. During the last few weeks there 
has developed what appears to be a 
shortage of wheat for grinding. There 
is no real shortage of wheat in the United 
States. Department of Agriculture fig- 
ures confirm that statement. Neverthe- 
less, there is a move on within the reg- 
ulatory departments to ration wheat to 
the millers, anc also to require them to 
make more pounds of flour from a bushel 
of wheat. This means that part of what 
we ordinarily feed to the livestock—bran 
and shorts—is to be put in the flour sack 
for the housewife and the bakers to use 
in making bread. 

Housewives do not know the threat as 
yet, but many of the big bakers over the 
country have had the tip-off and are be- 
ginning to speak out. No doubt many 
Members of Congress have already heard 
from them direct, as I have myself. 

I sincerely hope no emergency war or- 
der will go out requiring this down-grad- 
ing of flour for human consumption. If 
it does, I predict dire results—far from 
what the Government agencies expect. 
The English tried this experiment during 
the war, and with unsatisfactory results. 
Bread consumption declined, and the use 
of higher cost substitutes arose. The 
human digestive system, unlike that of 
farm animals, is irritated by and cannot 
utilize the food values in coarser feeds 
milled into down-graded dark flour. 

Another excuse for this plan of down- 
grading wheat flour, is the shortage of 
boxcars for the shipment of the wheat to 
mills. The real reason, however, is that 
certain commitments have been made to 
ship wheat to the hungry in Europe and 
Asia. Millers in my own State of Ne- 
braska, the geographical center of the 
United States, and the heart of the Wheat 
Belt, are concerned, and some have asked 
that we lower or eliminate entirely im- 
port charges on wheat from Canada, Aus- 
tralia, and the Argentine. My sugges- 
tion would be that we stop shipping our 
own wheat abroad, but fulfill our foreign 
obligations by purchasing wheat in Can- 
ada, Australia, and Argentine and ship 
it direct to the hungry in Europe and 
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Asia, instead of lowering our own stocks 
to the point where we may have to im- 
port into the United States for our own 
use. It would mean a tremendous sav- 
ing in the unnecessary handling of sup- 
plies, and boxcars are really critically 
short. Just yesterday I had a request 
from one of the big milling companies 
that the railroads be required to furnish 
them open cars, that is, coal cars, com- 
monly called gondola cars, for the ship- 
ment of wheat to the mills. Open cars 
are usually used only for shipment of coal 
or similar materials that do not require 
enclosed cars for safe handling. Millions 
of bushels of Nebraska wheat have al- 
ready been moving to market in open 
cars, and if the railroads will furnish the 
equipment we can still ship our wheat, 
but if they will not, wheat for export 
cannot be shipped from the interior 
points of the country. 

Late yesterday I sent the following 
telegram to the Honorable Clinton P. 
Anderson, Secretary of Agriculture: 

Reports reach me that some consideration 
is being given plans looking toward changing 
regulations affecting the manufacture of 
wheat flour, requiring a higher percentage of 
the grain to be sold as human food. This Is 
perhaps a suggestion Made account apparent 
shortage of grain for milling and actual 
shortage of boxcars for shipping and partly 
due to desire on part of some who want to 
further regulate everything. There is no 
actual shortage of wheat. In fact, we have 
an abundance but there is a terrible short- 
age of boxcars. We produced planes, tanks, 
and other war material in abundance and 
could under pressure turn out an abundance 
of bhoxcars in a comparatively short time. 
We should stop use of available cars to move 
our own wheat into export and furnish the 
wheat to other countries from outside sources 
like Canada, AuStralia, and Argentina, thus 
insuring our own supplies both for human 
food and stock feed. I think those who plan 
this. further unwise regulation of flour pro- 
duction should be stopped at once and the 
public advised that the American health and 
diet will be protected while at the same time 
filling our obligations to those of other coun- 
tries from sources other than our domestic 
stocks. I hope you can wire me today that 


the American health and diet will be pro- 
tected. 


A few minutes ago I made inquiry from 
the proper sources in order to obtain in- 
formation as to the amount of wheat 
available in the thrc2 countries I have 
named. There is not as much available 
in Australia as I had anticipated. In or- 
der that all may have the information, 
I shall put the figures into the Recorp 
at this point. 

In Canada, as of January 1, there were 
available 238,000,000 bushels of wheat. 
Very little of it is required for domestic 
use. Practically all of it would be avail- 
able for export. In Australia there were 
but 6,000,000 bushels available as of 
January 1. In the Argentine there are 
between two and three million metric 
tons of wheat that would be available for 
export to other countries. 

Mr. President, I am sympathetic with 
the attempts of the administration to 
meet our obligations abroad, but I feel 
they have made a very unwise provision 
in adopting the plan they have chosen in 
order that those obligations may be met 
from our domestic stocks. 
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Mr. MCRSE. Mr. President, wil! the 
Senator from Louisiana yield to me With 
the understanding that he will not lose 
the floor? : 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I wish to refer very 
briefly to the comments on OPA made j, 
the speech of the junior Senator from 
Nebraska (Mr. WuHerry). I do no; 
share all the views expressed by the Sap. 
ator, but I desire to call the attention 
of the Senate to the fact that some of 
the predictions made on the floor of the 
Senate as far back as June 8, 1945, as to 
the effect of the policies of OPA on the 
meat industry of this country have been 
fulfilled. It was stated by several of us 
last June that they would result in con- 
tinued hardship, especially upon the 
small slaughterhouses, unless the Con- 
gress wrote into the law as of that time 
certain protective clauses which some of 
us felt essential if we were to protect 
especially the small slaughterhouse op- 
erators. The Senate will recall that at 
that time we were considering what was 
known as the Thomas amendment which 
sought to bring to an end the policy of 
the OPA respecting the so-called over-a!] 
plant profit principle. We sought by 
that amendment to see to it that there 
was written into the law protection for 
the small slaughtering-house operator so 
that he could have a profit upon the 
processing of the particular type of live- 
stock he might be slaughtering as of any 
given time. It looked for a time, as I 
think Senators present will agree, that 
the so-called Thomas amendment would 
be adopted. Then an interesting bit 
of strategy on the part of the admin- 
istration forces was brought into play. 
I refer to the letter of June 6, 1945, ad- 
dressed to the Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. THomas! and the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. McKELtar] by the head of 
the OPA. There was much debate on 
that letter because it was argued that 
the letter showed the intent of OPA, and 
that it ought to be considered as a sub- 
stitute, really, for the Thomas amend- 
ment. Over the protestations of some 
of us, that is exactly what the Senate 
did—it accepted the letter as a state- 
ment of OPA policy which could be de- 
pended upon in the future. I pointed 
out in my speech in opposition to the 
letter at that time, as set forth on pages 
5788 and 5789 of the CONGRESSIONAL Rsc- 
orp for June 8, 1945, that there was a 
sleeper clause in the letter, that the let- 
ter was so framed and phrased that it 
gave the livestock producers and the 
Slaughtering-house operators of the 
country no assurance whatsoever that 
the policies of OPA would be so admin- 
istered as to result in that fair protec- 
tion which we felt under the pricing 
policies of the Government they were 
entitled to. I say that because the iet- 
ter contained this paragraph: 

To the fullest practicable extent, the Office 
will see that each of these groups of prod- 
ucts is separately profitable at all times. re- 
gardless of live-animal prices. It wil) at all 
events see that each group is separate'y 
profitable on an annual basis. 
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Mr. President, I raised serious ques- 
tion at the time as to whether that letter 
was even worth the paper it was written 
on, and I ventured the suggestion that 
it was not. 

I will not take the time to repeat the 
arcument I advanced at the time, but 
jet the RecorD now show that on June 8, 
1945, I not only proposed, but I argued 
somewhat at length that the only real 
cyarantee we could give to the slaughter- 
house operators and the producers of 
livestock was for the Senate to rise to 
what I considered its obligation and put 
into law the principle of the Bowles 
letter of June 6, 1945. I suggested that 
if Senators were willing to accept the 
Bowles letter, as it was being advanced 
by administration forces on the floor of 
the Senate, then they ought to be willing 
to clarify it and write that letter into 
the law. 

Now exactly the predictions many of 
us made at that time have come to pass. 
We now find in the newspapers this 
morning the report of at least an inter- 
view with the chairman of the fact- 
finding board which has been called upon 
to find facts in regard to the wage issues 
in the packing industry. That inter- 
view reports that a fair wage cannot be 
paid on the basis of the profits which are 
being made by the packing industry be- 
cause of the OPA price policy. Appar- 
ently if the wage that is going to be 
recommended by the fact-finding board 
is to be paid it is going to be necessary 
for the Government to take action either 
by way of subsidy or by way of price 
changes. We should have foreseen that, 
it seems to me, last June, and paved the 
way by enactment into legal principle 
of the remedy which ought to have been 
enacted at that time. 

Mr. President, I should like to have 
incorporated in the REcorD as a part 
of my remarks a letter to Mr. Bowles 
dated February 6, 1946, written to him 
by Mr.*Wesley Hardenbergh, president 
of the American Meat Institute, which 
discusses at some length the situation 
which prevailed in the Senate on last 
June 8. and also discusses at some length 
the financial situation in which the 
packing industry finds itself. I should 
like to have the letter incorporated in 
the Recorp at this point as a part of 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

AMERICAN Meat INSTITUTE, 
Washington, D. C., February 6, 1946. 
The Honorable CHESTER A. BOWLEs, 
Administrator, 
Office of Price Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Bowes: During the hearings be- 
fore the fact-finding board of the meat pack- 
ing industry, representatives of the Office of 
Price Administration took the position that 
the meat-packing industry could absorb a 
substantial percentage of any wage increase 
that might be recommended by the Board. 

The industry is surprised and greatly dis- 


tarted by this position of your representa- 
lives— 


First, in view of the facts presented to the 
Board; 


Second, as a matter of fairness to the meat- 
packing industry; 

Third, on the basis of the Stabilization 
Act as amended in 1945; and 
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Fourth, because of past commitments of 
the Office of Price Administration which re- 
main in effect and unsatisfied. 

We contend that maximum wholesale 
prices on products resulting from the proc- 
essing of cattle and calves, lambs and sheep, 
and hogs, the processing of each species 
being separately considered, have not over 
the past year allowed, and do not currently 
allow, for a reasonable margin of profit to 
the meat-processing industry as a group. 

Under these circumstances, the meat- 
packing industry cannot, and must not, be 
expected to absorb any portion of any wage 
increases. 

In support of our position, we respectfully 
call to your attention the following facts, 
legislative developments, and administrative 
actions relating to the meat-packing indus- 
try over the past several months: 

Financial reports submitted by 78 com- 
panies, small, medium, and large, located in 
all parts of the country, equaling more than 
67 percent of all federally inspected slaughter, 
show net profits (before taxes)" per hundred- 
weight alive of only the following amounts: 


For the fiscal year through October 1945: 


Cents 
Gattis: GG: GOR pin wkttccteusesuseond 2 
GE U Suwicckcdmttbotinsemnsdinnnedend 4 
Sheep and Mh 2.ccdendc en csnoncese 7 


For the 4-month period July through Oc- 
tober 1945: 


Cents 
ae eee 20 
IIE cn scented el hiineiateniginindioemeuaaneratahaents 30 
Sheep and lambs.........--...-....-..- 21 


You will recall that the Price Control Act 
as originally enacted provided that maximum 
prices should be “generally fair and equi- 
table,” and an amendment to the Stabiliza- 
tion Act pr-vided that “a generally fair and 
equitable margin should be allowed” for proc- 
essing livestock products.) The construction 
placed by the Office of Price Administration 
upon these provisions was that prices were 
“generally fair and equitable” and that “a 
generally fair and equitable margin was al- 
lowed for processing” if the current over-all 
industry earnings before Federal taxes equal- 
ed or exceeded the over-all industry earnings 
before Federal taxes during a base period 
1936-39. 

The regulations promulgated pursuant to 
this price policy placed controls both on the 
price of cattle and hogs and the price of pro- 
ducts of livestock, and resulted, together with 
the tightening supply situation and increased 
costs, during the latter part of the fiscal year 
1944 and for the several months thereafter, 
in a squeeze on the customary and neces- 
sary operating margins of the packing indus- 
try in the pork, beef, and lamb departments. 

By January 1945, losses had become so 
severe that many meat packers were forced 
drastically to curtail or to suspend their 
operations. 

These facts were well known to the Office 
of Price Administration through advice from 
its industry advisory committees, commit- 
tees representing the industry, formal pro- 
tests, complaints by many individual com- 
panies and testimony given before congres- 
sional committees. The existence of a scan- 
dalous widespread black market and the mal- 
distribution of meat were a matter of com- 
mon knowledge. , 

Notwithstanding full knowledge that its 
pricing policy was causing heavy losses on 
every animal slaughtered, thereby compelling 
law-abiding companies to curtail or suspend 
operations, the Office of Price Administration 
failed and refused to grant any relief, and, 
beginning in February 1945, committees of 
Congress made extensive investigations of the 
meat situation and published findings that 
the squeeze on meat processors was a fac- 
tor contributing to the serious meat situa- 
tion. 
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The Special Committee To Investigate Food 
Shortages for the House (the Anderson com- 
mittee) recommended: 

“We must therefore urge a fresh approach 
that guarantees these margins as a matter of 
right.” 

The Special Subcommittee on Agriculture 
and Forestry for the Senate recommended: 

“That the Price Control Act be amended to 
require and direct the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration to give to processors of livestock a 
reasonable margin of profit for processsing 
each species of livestock.” 

Senator ELMer THomas of Oklahoma pro- 
posed an amendment to the joint resolutions 
extending the Price Control Act and the 
Stabilization Act designed to correct the 
faulty pricing policy of the OPA and prohibit 
the use of “the over-all industry profits test.” 
The Thomas amendment would have made 
any maximum price unlawful for the prod- 
ucts of any species of livestock that did not 
allow for the recovery of any processor’s total 
costs plus a reasonable margin of profit not 
less than the profit earned in a representa- 
tive bas period. 

The Office of Price Administration opposed 
any amendment and agreed to cure the de- 
fects and eliminate the causes administra- 
tively and on June 6, 1945, addressed the fol- 
lowing letter to Senators THomas and Mc- 
KELLAR: 

“You have asked for a statement of the 
policy which the Office of Price Administra- 
tion will follow in pricing the products of the 
various species of livestock. 

“Recognizing the critical shortage of meat 
and the imperative need of avoiding any 
impediment to maximum production and 
even distribution, this Office, in addition to 
satisfying all the various mandatory require- 
ments of the present law, will see that the 
products of each of the three main groups of 
livestock—cattle and calves, hogs, and lambs 
and sheep—are each separately considered, on 
a profitable basis. 

“To the fullest practicable extent the Office 
will see that each of these groups of prod- 
ucts is separately profitable at all times, re- 
gardless of live-animal prices. It will at all 
events see that each group is specially profit- 
able on an annual basis. 

“I have discussed this letter with Judge 
Vinson and Mr. Davis, and they authorize me 
to say they concur in it.” 

During the debate on the Thomas amend- 
ment in the Senate, the administration ob- 
jected to the amendment on the grounds 
that (1) the Thomas amendment applied to 
all agricultural products whereas meat was 
the only commodity needing legislative relief, 
and (2) the Thomas amendment was im- 
possible of administration because it would 
require the collection and analysis of the 
OPA of detailed figures from every company 
in the industry before wholesale ceiling prices 
could be established or changed and would 
require individual ceiling prices for each 
company. 

Senator BarRKLEY, the majority leader, of- 
fered a substitute amendment for the Thom- 
as amendment, and it was enacted into law 
as the Barkley-Bates amendment. 

When Senator BArkKLey offered his substi- 
tute amendment, he read your letter into 
the Recorp and said: 

“Mr. President, a Member of the Senate has 
said, ‘Why cannot that be integrated into the 
law. Why, instead of having a letter from 
Mr. Bowles saying he is going to do this, can- 

not we have it written into the law?’ 

“I have undertaken to do that by means of 
a substitute which I now send to the desk 
and ask to have read. I offer it as a substi- 
tute for the amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma” (CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp, June 11, 1945, p. 5867). 

In the course of debate Senator BARKLEY 
said: 

“Mr. BarKiey. Of course, the amendment 
provides that each category shall be dealt 
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with separately. In other words, a maximum 
price would be fixed for sheep and lambs as 
though the producer were producing nothing 
else but sheep and lambs. Then a ceiling 
would be fixed on hogs, in dealing with that 
category separately as if the processor were 
dealing in that category only. Cattle and 
calve would be dealt with as a separate cate- 
gory, whether sold as steaks or veal. The 
purpose is not to put them all together in a 
sort of hodgepodge of meat. 

“Mr. FULBRIGHT. On that basis, I do not 
think there is a great difference between the 
cost of production as between large producers 
and small producers. 

“Mr. Barker. The prices of the so-called 
Big Four or Big Five are determined on the 
basis of everything they made and everything 
they distribute; whereas if they were not 
making anything except the products of cat- 
tle, sheep, hogs, and so forth, their average 
unit profits might be no greater than that of 
the average small company that makes none 
o these extra things in his manufacturing 
process” (CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, June 11, 
1945, p. 5868). 

In the course of the debate Senator Barx- 
try clearly indicated that the same margins 
should be allowed all processors, and said: 

“Mr. BARKLEY. I think so, because, assum- 
ing that a reasonable profit margin is to be 
allowed to the processing industry—and I as- 
sume that that would be the case, because 
Mr. Bowles in his letter to the Senator from 
Oklahoma said that is the policy the OPA is 
going to inaugurate, and I am trying to inte- 
grate it into law—and that some of the proc- 
essors will make profit enough to enable them 
to pay more for the livestock they process, 
automatically that will increase production. 

“Mr. WHeErRRY. Then basically there is no 
difference between the Senator’s amendment 
and the so-called Thomas amendment, ex- 
cept the amendment of the Senator from 
Kentucky applies to the processors in groups 
rather than as individuals. Am I correct? 

“Mr. BaRKLEY. It applies to the processors 
as an industry, as a group. 

“Mr. WHERRY. Rather than as individuals. 

“Mr. BaRKLEY. Yes; rather than to each in- 
dividual, for the reason I have attempted to 
outline. If it is applied to each individual, 
there cannot be any uniformity of prices in 
any community, and if the over-all is fixed 
high enough to reach the less efficient, the 
smaller man, it must be made so high that 
the big man will get more profit than he 
ought to have. 


7 - Ad * * 


“Mr. BarKLEyY. In other words, a Senator’s 
vote probably will be determined, at least in 
part, by whether he thinks the OPA ought to 
deal with each individual processor and fix 
his profit separately, or with the industry of 
processing as a whole. There is one other 
difference. My amendment deals only with 
livestock and meat, whereas the pending 
amendment deals with cotton, textiles, etc.” 
(CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, June 11, 1945, pp. 
5868-5869) . 

It is clear that Congress intended by the 
enactment of the Yarkley-Bates amendment, 
to prohibit the pricing policy theretofore 
followed by the OPA (the over-all profit 
theory) and prevent any further squeeze on 
meat-processing margins. 

The meat-packing industry was entit!-2 to 
assume that, from and after your assurances 
to Congress and the amendment of the law, 
any company with everage costs and effi- 
ciency would be permitted to slaughter and 
process livestock and sell at maximum whole- 
sale prices that would permit the recovery of 
all its cc.ts, plus a reasonable margin of 
profits, for each separate species. 

Notwithstanding numerous and wide- 
spread complaints that existing maximum 
prices failed to return a reasonable margin 
of profit by species on a1. industry basis, no 
relief was afforded until OPA Directive No. 90 
was issued .n December 1945. 
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On September 12, 1945, a joint committee 
representing the American Meat Institute 


furnished you with written proof that your 
commitment of June 6, 1945, to make the 
industry profitable by species on an annual 
basis had not been kept and that 
wholesale maximum prices were not in 
pliance with the law. You will recall 
you aS8sured the committee that you we 
aware of your commitment and the law an 
they would be me. You advised the com- 
mittee that your office had collected figures 
from the industry, were studying them and 
retroactive relief would be announced on or 
about October 1, 1945. 

I am sure that you will likewise recall that 
on October 25, when you appeared before 
the Senate Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee, in response to a question of Senator 
HicKENLOOPER concerning your letter of June 
6 to Senator McKetiar, you said, “That will 
be completely carried out,” and further at 
the same hearing you assured Senator Hick- 
ENLOOPER that the provisions of the Barkley- 
Bates amendment would be complied with. 
You also said that the adjustment would be 
made in2or3days. (Hearing on controiling 
inflation before Committee on Banking and 
Currency of the Senate, pp. 46 and 47.) 

On November 4, 1945, the Office of Price 
Administration announced to a subcommit- 
tee of its beef and pork industry advisory 
committees what it proposed to do in Carry- 
ing out your commitment to Congress and to 
comply with the law. The subcommittee 
was informed the OPA was recommending 
that each company be paid additional sub- 
sidy for each species of livestock slaughtered 
from April 1 to October 31, 1945, as follows: 


a 


Cents per hundredweight 
Cattle and calves._...........---.. 10 to 12 
GE on oncentiincehesitaiinen 13 to 15 
Sheep and lambs..............--- 20 


and that the same amount per hundred- 
weight was to be paid to each company, with- 
out discrimination, on an industry-wide 
basis. 

We are informed that the subcommittee 
of the beef and pork OPA advisory commit- 
tees promptly advised the Office of Price 
Administration that the proposed subsidy 
payments would be wholly inadequate to 
make the industry profitable by species for 
the fiscal year: just ended or to provide a 
reasonable margin of profit by species for 
current and future operations. The results 
heretofore set forth confirm the joint com- 
mittee’s views. 

Directive 90, issued on December 4, 1945, as 
a substitute for the OPA proposal, com- 
pletely changed the OPA plan by (1) reduc- 
ing the amounts to be paid, (2) setting up 
discriminatory eligibility provisions, (3) 
using “income from all sources” as a stand- 
ard, (4) providing for individual pricing de- 
pendent upon eligibility, amounts of sales, 
and other factors. 

Directive 90 does not follow the law or 
carry out your commitment to Congress; it 
revives practices and policies which were con- 
demned by both the Senate and House and 
which led to the enactment of the Barkley- 
Bates amendment, namely, control of profits, 
over-all earnings as a basis for maximum 
prices, individual pricing which OPA claimed 
was administratively impossible for the pur- 
pose of defeating the Thomas amendment; 
in effect, the directive completely nullifies 
the Barkley-Bates amendment. 

We are sure that you are thoroughly 
familiar with the fact that the widespread 
black market has continued to flourish and 
that it is in some respects more serious than 
found by the congressional committee in 
1945. 

You have been fully advised from time to 
time of the extremely serious situation in the 
cattle market and beef business. It is obvi- 
ous that the prices being paid for good cattle 
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can only be explained by a very ex 

and highly organized black market 

ved noncompliance os the cattle 
program. t‘mate opera 

been compelled drastically to carta me 


beef operations, thereby further increasin 
their unit costs. Unless conditions 
Promptly corrected, the beef business will 
largely be in the black market. Ip Many 
consuming centers wholesale and retaj cel]. 
ing prices are pure fiction and the price psig 
by consumers is far in excess of what prices 
would be if legal profit margins were ade. 
quate to permit their legitimate companics 
to again competitively conduct business. 
We respectfully submit that wholesale 
meat prices and meat processing Margins 
must be immediately increased and ¢yp. 


tinued so that any company with averag 
costs and efficiency can sell at legal whole. 
sale prices and recover all of its costs, plus , 


reasonable margin of profits on each Species 
of livestock. 

We further request that you immediately 
review the position taken before the Fac; 
Finding Board by your representatives on the 
question of absorbing any part of the wave 
increase recommended by the Board or finally 
placed into effect in the meat-packing in. 
dustry. 

Not only do we believe that any absorption 
would be contrary to the legal requirements 
and commitments of the Office of Price Aq. 
ministration, but we also believe it would do 
great harm to the legitimate operators and 
thereby accentuate your already serious 
problem of enforcing meat price ceilings. 

Very truly yours, 
AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE, 
WESLEY HaRDENBERGCH, 
President. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I close my 
remarks by saying again that there are 
those of us on both sides of the aisle who 
believe that we must use price contro 
during this abnormal reconversion pe- 
riod as one of the weapons with which 
to fight inflation. If we are not success- 
ful in the battle against inflation, then 
we may make up our minds to the fact 
that in the very near future, and I speak 
in terms of weeks, the lid is off, the 
American dollar will depreciate in value, 
and we will adopt by way of inflation an 
unconscionable repudiation policy in this 
country. A great many people with fixed 
incomes and a great many people whose 
savings are almost limited entirely to war 
bonds are going to find that their savings 
and bonds will greatly depreciate in 
value. 

I happen to be one, as I have said over 
and over again, who believes that we will 
have to maintain, for at least 12 months, 
price control and restricted price poli- 
cies on a good many commodities, ¢s- 
pecially those which involve principally 
necessities of life, and in regard to which 
there is a great scarcity, But I repeat 
that we must have an OPA policy which 
permits of adjustment quickly on the 
basis of the facts as they can be pre- 
sented from time to time. That is why 
I am willing to join with the Senator 
from Nebraska and raise my voice once 
again for the resolution which has long 
been sleeping in the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency calling for an investi- 
gation of OPA. The Senate has 4 re 
sponsibility to consider the resolution. 
The Senate ought to set up a Senate com- 
mittee through which we can channeliz 
the complaints and criticisms of OPA in 
order to sift the truth from what is fa\s¢, 
and so that that committee can work # 
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a strengthening arm (o OPA in those in- 
stances in which OPA is right. We need 
such a committee to be ava‘lable to see 
to i, that wrongs perpetrated by OPA, 
arbitrary practices of OPA, maladmin- 
istration of OPA, incompetency which 
exists in OPA, shall be quickly brought 
to the attention of the Senate and ade- 
quave remedies put into effect. 

Yes, I know that if one so much as 
speaks a word of criticism against OPA 
then there are pressure groups in Amer- 
ica that say, “You are trying to destroy 
OPA.” I repeat that in my judgment the 
real friends of OPA in the Senate of the 
United States, are those who have taken 
the position which the junior Senator 
from Oregon has taken many times on 
this floor, that we ought to set up, under 
the provisions of the resolution I sub- 
mitted months ago, a senatorial! investi- 
gating cormittee to find out what the 
facts are in regard to the administrative 
practices of OPA. Such a committee 
should be available at all times to pro- 
tect OPA when it is right, when the facts 
warrant its protection. But certainly 
steps should be taken to remedy abuses 
when the facts of a case show that OPA 
is in error 
APPEAL FROM DECISION OF THE CHAIR 

ON CLOTURE MOTION 


The Senate resumed consideration of 
the appeal of Mr. BarkLey from the de- 
cision of the Chair sustaining the point 
of order of Mr. Russet that, under the 
rule, the presentation of the cloture 
motion on the FEPC bill was not in order. 

Mr. BILBO. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Jounston of South Carolina in the 
chair). Does the Senator from Loui- 
siana yield to the Senator from Missis- 
sippi? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield with the 
understanding that I will not lose my 
right to the floor. 

Mr. BILBO. With that understand- 
ing, Mr. President, I wish to take a few 
minutes to present some matters, before 
further discussion of FEPC and kindred 
subjects has been closed in this debate. 

Last week while speaking on this ques- 
tion the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
CHAVEZ] asked me the question: 

At any rate, would the good Senator from 
Mississippi consider Monsignor Ryen, of the 
Catholic Church, to be a Communist be- 
cause of his views in regard to this bill? 


To which I replied: 


When God has put His hand on a man, I 
take mine off. Monsignor Ryan is dead. 


Then the Senator from New Mexico 
said: 

Yes; God in His wisdom, works in a peculiar 
fashion. 

I do not know whether the Senator knows 
Bishop Sheily; but would the good Senator 
from Mississippi, who is so broad-minded, say 
that Bishop Sheily, of the Catholic Church 
of Cleveland, or Archbishop Byrne, of the 
oldest Catholic diocese in the country, at 
Santa Fe, N. Mex., or Bishop Lucey, of the 
Catholic Church at San Antonio, are Com- 
munists? Would the Senator consider such 
persons to be Communists? 


To which I replied: 


Mr. Briso. Mr. President, if I did not think 
the Senator was high-minded and honorable, 
and did not possess any low traits of chi- 


canery, I would think that his question in- 
dicated that he was trying to make a state- 
ment which the press could use in an attempt 
to show that BILBo was aganst the Catholics, 
I am not against the Catholics. Some 
Catholic priests in Mississippi are making the 
same fight that I am making. 

Mr. Cuavez. I assure the Senator that that 
was not the purpose. 

Mr. Bitso. Well, the Senator from New 
Mexico is a Catholic and he should know 
about the priests of the Catholic Church. So 
when the Senator from New Mexico gets the 
floor in his own right he can tell the Senate 
all about the Catholics and what they be- 
lieve and what they stanu for. I will take 
care of the Baptists and Methodists. 


I started to say, “to my surprise,” but 
that would be wrong, because I am not 
surprised at anything the Southern Con- 
ference for Human Welfare would do, 
because I know the character of those 
who are officers and managers of the 
Southern Conference for Human Wel- 
fare—— 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BILBO. I yield, provided the right 
of the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. EL- 
LENDER] to the floor is not disturbed. 

Mr. MCMAHON. The Senator does 
not imply by what he just stated, does 
he, that there is any difference in the 
patriotism or devotion to our country 
of those who may embrace one religion 
rather than another? 

Mr. BILBO. Did the Senator hear me 
read from the REcorp? 

Mr. MCMAHON. No; I did not. I just 
entered the Chamber. 

Mr. BILBO. That accounts for his 
question, which could not apply to the 
Senator from Mississippi. Certainly not. 

Mr. McMAHON. The Senator’s an- 
swer would be informative to me, and I 
should like to know the answer. 

Mr. BILBO. I have been associated 
with the Senator long enough to know 
that by this time he should know that at 
no time, under no circumstances, by di- 
rection or indirection, innuendo or in- 
sinuation, have I ever said that a man’s 
religion had anything to do with his pa- 
triotism. 

Mr. MCMAHON. I thank the Senator 
very much, indeed, for that statement. 

Mr. BILEO. I am glad to plant that 
thought in the Senator’s mind, and I 
trust in the minds of the other citizens 
of our country. 

After this colloquy between the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico and myself I re- 
ceived the following letter from Meridian, 
Miss., dated February 2, 1946: 

Dear SENATOR BriBo: This afternoon I for- 
warded to you a letter I received from the 
Southern Conference for Human Welfare, 
signed by its executive secretary, together 
with a separate plain sheet of paper contain- 
ing the names of prominent church men 
and women in Mississippi and other Southern 
States which was enclosed with the letter 
referred to above. A few minutes ago Dr. 
Norman W. Cox, pastor of the First Baptist 
Church here— 


That is, at Meridian, Miss.— 


and president of the Mississippi Baptist Con- 
vention, called me and stated that a friend 
had advised him that his name appeared 
on the plain sheet of paper referred to above. 

When I read the mimeographed sheet I 
was then confident that this organization 
enclosed the sheet to fraudulently represent 
that the persons whose names appeared 
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thereon were in sympathy with the move- 
ment to procure telegrams condemning you 
for your opposition to the Fair Employment 
Practices Act now pending before the Senate. 
Dr. Cox advised me over the telephone that 
he did not know his name was being circu- 
lated by this organization, that he was not 
in sympathy with the movement of that 
organization as was expressed in the letter to 
me, that he did not authorize his name to 
be used, and wanted me to show him what 
I had received in the mail. But I had already 
deposited the letter in the post offite and 
it left by air mail this afternoon. By all 
means return the two pieces of paper to me 
when they have served their purpose so that 
I can show them to Dr. Cox. He is very 
anxious that this be done and, in justice to 
him, I am anxious also. 
Sincerely yours, 
Frep A. Ross. 


By the way, Mr. Ross is a former sher- 
iff of one of the largest counties in Mis- 
sissippi. 

I have before me a letter, a telegram, 
and other matters sent out by the South- 
ern Conference for Human Welfare, 
signed by James A. Dombrowski, execu- 
tive secretary. The following letter is 
dated January 31. Senators will remem- 
ber that the colloquy which I read awhile 
ago occurred on January 30. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., January 31, 1946. 

Dear FrRIenp: We are writing to ask you to 
join with other Methodist and Baptist min- 
isters and laymen in signing the open tele- 
gram below to Senator Birrso. If you wish 
to have your name included, please send me 
a telegram collect. Simply say, “Use my 
name,” and sign. Please give the correct 
name of your church or title if not given 
correctly on the attached list. 

If you can secure one or two other signa- 
tures, we will welcome your help. It is im- 
portant to hear from you at once. This tele- 
gram should be sent tomorrow night (Fri- 
day) or not later than Saturday. 

Sincerely yours, 
JaMes A. DOMBROWSKI, 
Executive Secretary. 


This is the telegram which the noto- 
rious secretary of the Southern Confer- 
ence for Human Welfare, which I con- 
clusively showed, in my 2-day address 
last week, to be a Communist-front or- 
ganization, sent tome. If Senators have 
not had an opportunity to read my exposé 
of this miserable bunch of mongrels 
sponsored by the Communist Party, they 
ought to read it 

This is the telegram: 

We, the undersigned Baptist and Metho- 
dist ministers and laymen— 


Dombrowski prepared the telegram for 
the preachers to sign, condemning BriBo. 
That was a part of his scheme. 

We, the undersigned Baptist and Meth- 
dist ministers and laymen, working for the 
removel of the slavery of intolerance, preju- 
dice, and economic discrimination, resent 
your assuming the right to speak for Bap- 
tists and Methodists of the South, as re- 
ported in the press of January 31: “I will 
take care of these Baptists and Methodists.” 


Mr. President, there is no intimation 
or suggestion in anything I said in the 
colloquy with my distinguished and be- 
loved friend from New Mexico [Mr. 
CHAVEz] to indicate that I was assuming 
to speak for the Methodists or Baptists 
of the South or of my State. There 
might be an intimation that I might 
speak about the Methodists and about 
the Baptists, but most certainly I was 
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not intimating that I was assuming the 
right to speak for the Baptists or for the 
Methodists. Sometimes it is necessary 
to talk about some of them, but certainly 
I would not be audacious enough to try 
to assume the right to speak for them, 
I shall select the individuals about whom 
I wish to speak. 

By resorting to the unprincipled method 
of the filibuster in your assault upon the 
fair employment practice bill— 


Mark that. This man Dombrowski, 
who is representing the Communist 
Party in the South, in the Communist- 
Front Southern Conference for Human 
Welfare, is trying to put in the mouths 
of Methodist and Baptist preachers 
whom he can induce to sign the tele- 
gram, the statement that filibustering is 
an unprincipled method, when it was 
shown in the speech which I delivered 
last week on the history of filibustering, 
that filibustering has been engaged in 
by Members of the United States Senate 
since 1790. From time to time through 
the years in this great forum, the great- 
est in the world, where unlimited debate 
has been permitted—even without clo- 
ture until] 1917—from the year 1806 up 
until the present it has become necessary 
for the minority on this floor, represent- 
ing sovereign States of the American 
Union, to defend the rights of their con- 
stituents, the rights of their sovereign- 
ties, by resorting to extended remarks, 
sometimes called filibustering. Yet this 
miserable creature wishes to make these 
men of God say that filibustering is an 
unprincipled method. It has been rec- 
ognized and honored by the great men 
of this body in the days gone by. The 
records show that every filibuster which 
has been successfully conducted has re- 
sulted in great good to this Republic. 

Today we heard possibly one of the 
best speeches of this session of Congress 
from the minority leader on the Repub- 
lican side [Mr. Wurite] denouncing clo- 
ture as a method of eurtailing or limit- 
ing discussion of any issue which comes 
before this distinguished body. 

I continue to read from the telegram: 

You and your associates have formed an 
unholy compact to delay the coming of social 
progress in the South and the coming of a 
world of brotherhood, peace, and democracy. 


What Dombrowski means is just what 
every other Communist means. When 
he speaks about the coming of a world 
brotherhood, he is speaking about the 
coming of social equality between the 
Negroes and the whites in this country, 
miscegenation, mongrelization, inter- 
marriage, interbreeding, doing away 
with white and blacks and making them 
all yellow. That is what he is talking 
about. That is the social progress which 
this “unholy compact” is delaying. I 
pray God that we may have strength 
enough always to delay it. I hope we 
can continue until this question is set- 
tled right and this Republic is saved from 
the day when all its citizens will be yel- 
low and this will be a country of mon- 
grels, mulattoes, and half-breeds. 

I continue to read from the telegram: 

We wish to remind you that the punish- 
ment assigned to that evil servant who said 
in his heart, “My Lord delayeth His coming,” 
:nd began to smite his fellow servants, was 
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that he should be cuv asunder and his por- 
tion assigned with the hypocrites. 


This is more of the telegram which 
Dombrowski prepared for the preachers 
to sign: 

The day is at hand when political punish- 
ments of this sort will be meted out in the 
new South— 


The new South! Their idea of the 
new South is a South where social equal- 
ity of the Negro will be permitted and 
the 10,000,000 Negroes in the South will 
become part and parcel of the social life 
of the South—intermingling, interbreed- 
ing, intermarrying, mongrelizing! That 
is the “new South” they talk about. 

I continue to read from the telegram: 

To its reactionary representatives who with 
their faces turned backward are engaged 
in smiting their fellow servants. It is in- 
evitable that conditions of justice, tolerance, 
and equality be created. 


That is the telegram. 

To that telegram is attached a list of 
signatures of preachers in Alabama, Ar- 
kansas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Mis- 
sissippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Oklahoma, Texas, and Virginia. They 
are only a few of the preachers to whom 
the telegram which I have just read was 
sent. Dombrowski sent it to 22 preach- 
ers and leading laymen of the different 
churches in Mississippi. After he had 
gone to the expense of trying to have 
that telegram, which is filled with mis- 
representations, signed by the preachers, 
all in an effort to condemn me for what 
I said in the colloquy to which I have re- 
ferred, when I said I would take care of 
any Methodist or Baptist preachers who 
went haywire on this question or any 
other question, although I did not assume 
the right to speak for them, here are the 
ones out of the group of 22 in Mississippi 
to whom he sent the telegram who ac- 
tually agreed to have their names at- 
tached to it as signers: Let me say that 
the ones who replied in that way are 
rather limited in number. He heard 
from Mrs. W. H. Ratliff, of the Southeast- 
ern Jurisdictional Council of the Metho- 
dist Church, at Clarksdale. She is the 
same lady who signed a bunch of tele- 
grams or petitions which were circulated 
in the press gallery and sent to each 
Member of Congress last week. The 
same lady signed the telegram which was 
sent to her by Dombrowski. In other 
words, she puts her “John Hancock” on 
anything that Dombrowski sends to her 
to sign. 

Another person who agreed to let his 
name be used as a signer of the telegram 
was Rev. Stewart Smith, of Vicksburg. 
He is the son of Joseph A. Smith, and is 
a nephew of Lillian Smith, who wrote 
that book of all books, Strange Fruit, 
that glorification of a love affair between 
a Negro woman and a profligate white 
man in the South. That book has re- 
ceived widespread condemnation in the 
severest terms. Mr. President, let me 
point out, for instance, that the good 
people of Massachusetts, with their excel- 
lent taste and sense of the proprieties, 
scorned that book; and the Supreme 
Court of that State denounced the book 
in the strongest terms saying that it was 
lascivious, demoralizing, and disgraceful. 
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As I have said, Rev. Stewart Smith is the 
nephew of the lady who wrote that book. 

Another one who agreed to have his 
name used as a signer of the telegram 
is Rev. Walter L. Russell, president of 
Wood Junior College, at Mathiston, Miss - 
and the telegram is also signed by Dr. 
Jasper Weber, president emeritus, Woog 
Junior College; and Dr. H. M. William. 
son, dean of Wood Junior College. 4} 
those gentlemen are from Mathiston 
Miss. Wood Junior College happens tc 
be a little school which was established 
by northern capital right after the recon- 
struction days. It has been operating in 
a country district of m3 State. At one 
time I delivered an address at the com. 
mencement exercises at the school. It is 
a fine little school, but it has teachers 
who have been imported from the North, 
in order to inculcate into the minds of 
the young people of that section of the 
State the ideals and beliefs of the north- 
ern people. The three persons whose 
names I last read agreed to have their 
names added to the telegram as signers, 

Another signer is Rev. Joseph A. Smith, 
of the Centenary Methodist Church, at 
McComb. He is a brother of Lillian 
Smith, to whom I have previously re- 
ferred. 

Another signer is the Reverend James 
S. Conner, of Leavell Woods Methodist 
Church, at Jackson. Miss. He is a new- 
comer to me, I do not know him. An- 
other signer is Mrs. L. W. Alford, of Mc- 
Comb, Miss. She denounced me as well 
as my colleagues who have seen fit to 
oppose this unthinkable piece of legisla- 
tion. 

Mr. President, in the meantime, I have 
received the following telegram: 

Mervin, Miss., February 2, 1946. 
United States Senator THropore G. Bro, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Use of my name by Dombrowski totally un- 
authorized. You will find it in material of 
letter you will receive from Fred Ross. I do 
not belong to nor do I approve of the South- 
ern Conference of Human Welfare program. 
I am totally opposed to the fair employment 


practice proposal and approve of your stand. 
Norman W. Cox. 


By the way, he is the head of the Bap- 
tist State Convention of my State. 

So, Mr. President, we find that when 
Dombrowski sent out the telegram which 
he had concocted, he attempted to leave 
with those who received it the impres- 
sion that all the persons whose names 
were on the list attached to it would 
actually sign the telegram condemning 
Bits0 and his 25 or 30 colleagues in the 
Senate who are fighting this damnable 
piece of legislation. 

In the meantime, Mr. Ross, who had 
received this junk from Dombrowski, sent 
me a telegram; he could not wait. His 
telegram reads as follows: 

Merran, Miss., February 2, 1946. 
Senator THropore G. BrLz0, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C.’ 

I have sent the following telegram to James 
A. Dambrowsk!i, , Southern Confer- 
ence, Human Welfare, Nashville, Tenn. “Re- 
garding your letter of January 31, this ts to 
advise you that you are doing more to re- 
elect THEODORE G. BitBo to the United States 
Senate, by an overwhelming majority, than 
any other single organization, with the pos- 
sible exception of the Communist front cp- 
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erating in New York, Washington, and Mos- 


ow. 
owrhe people of Mississippi are not as stupid 


as you apparently think. Your letter is being 
forwarded to Senator BriBo, with the request 
that he incorporate it into the Journal of 
the United States Senate so that the Ameri- 
can people will know the method of you and 
your group to promote racial distrust an 
hatred in the United States.” . 
Frep A. Ross. 


Entirely in line with the idea which is 
expressed in that telegram—namely, 
that all this dirt and mud being dished 
out by my Communist friends is just a 
help to me, not a hindrance—I wish to 
read a little editorial from the Decatur, 
(Ala.) Daily News: 

BILBO OR ELSE 

If you lived in Mississippi would you vote 
for reelection of Senator Brrzo this year? 
Now wait, before you answer. When Walter 
Winchell, the PAC, the FEPC, the NAFAOFCP, 
the Southern Conference for Human Welfare 
and groups like that tell you not to vote 
for a man, isn’t your reaction pretty apt to 
be what the reaction of the people of Missis- 
sippi is apt to be come election day? 


Mr. President, it has been rumored that 
the PAC, the CIO, and some of the other 
minority groups in the North are going 
to spend several hundred thousand dol- 
lars or a million dollars or so in Missis- 
sippi between now and the 2d of July to 
accomplish my defeat. I have just this 
to say: I have already organized in Mis- 
sissippi. Let them send down the million 
dollars to accomplish my defeat. My 
friends are ready to receive it. We will 
take the money, give it a bath to get the 
taint off of it, then spend it for useful 
things, and then all vote for Birso. That 
is the way we will work with it. 

In that connection, I wish to read a 
letter which I have just received from 
Mississippi. It will give some idea of just 
what is the attitude of the people of 
Mississippi: 

JACKSON, Miss., January 24, 1946. 
ion. THEoporE G. BILBO, 
United States Senator (Misstssippi), 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: We wish to commend your fight 
against the vicious and dangerous FEPC bill. 

We continue to support your general ra- 
cial outlook. We believe in what you be- 
lieve in, and you can depend on us for 
everything from a vote or a letter to a fight. 

The present apathy existing in the Na- 
tion, as well as in the South, concerning 
the importance of a racial viewpoint, is as 
alarming to us as undoubtedly it must be to 
you. Unless something is done to take the 
aggressive and carry the war into Africa, 
so to speak, the Nation is doomed beyond 
hope of recovery. The mere force of in- 
ertia and traditional custom will not be 
sufficient to turn back the tide. A dynamic 
faith is necessary to fight a dynamic, if sin- 
ister, faith. This is God’s truth; and we 
wish we could say it to those who need to 
hear it a great deal more than you. 

Even if you succeed in sidetracking this 
bill temporarily, and do not institute a 
countermovement against these diabolical 
forces, we will deserve the fate which will 
inevitably overtake us. 

Frankly it is our opinion that we should 
resist by arms if necessary any attempt of 
this illegal commission to enforce a com- 
munistic tyranny on the Nation. We know 
that the vast hulk of the American people 
actually stand with all of us, but for some 
Unaccountable reason remain impotent and 
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supine under the total domination of an 
unscrupulous minority. 

We intend to vote for you, for we love 
you for the enemies you have made. We 
hope you will take your gloves off, and tell 
the people of Mississippi what it is all about 
in the next election. 

Sincerely yours. 


At this point I wish to read a letter 
-— January 24, sent to me from New 
ork: 


It is with great interest that I a southerner, 
stationed up here in Yankee country, read 
of your fight along with the other Senators, 
in opposition to the FEPC. 

Keep up the good fight. A lot of us offi- 
cers and soldiers are in sympathy with the 
opposition to that scandalous legislation. 
Although the northern Senators say that 
their voting populace is for the bill, I have 
heard many citizens of this small town in 
New York express opposition and further- 
more state they will defeat Dewey and other 
Republicans for sponsoring that type of bill 
in the New York Senate and House last ses- 
sion. 

I spent a period of 6 months in Mississippi 
down at Kiln, Miss., in charge of a CCC camp 
way back in 1935. I rode through Poplarville 
many times and have seen your home there. 
I also have seen some of the things you did 
for Mississippi while Governor. The prob- 
lems concerning race are many in your State 
and if some of these dumb people would pay 
a visit there and see for themselves, a lot of 
this castigating would stop. My home is now 
in Virginia, and naturally am biased for the 
South, but I feel I am cosmopolitan enough 
to know a pressure group when I smell one, 
and that is just what you Senators are facing 
today. Keep up your courage, Senator, for 
you have many supporters who have not ex- 
pressed a feeling as yet. 

I expressed my feeling to Senator East- 
LAND back in the summer when he s0 gal- 
lantly exposed the failure and cowardice of 
the Negro soldier. He was absolutely right. 

Again I say, success to you in this fight. 


Mr. President, the writer of the letter 
which I have just read is a captain in the 
Army, whose name I cannot reveal. 

I have recently received from Tsingtao, 
China, a letter dated January 22, 1946, 
bearing the signatures of approximately 
65 marines. About 15 of the 48 States of 
the Union are represented in this letter. 
The letter reads: 

Dear Senator B1ire0: We have been follow- 
ing you in your great fight against the FEPC 
ever since this black piece of legislation was 
introduced into the Senate, and we got so 
darned mad at the continued attacks upon 
you by such magazines as Life and Time— 


I believe those magazines are con- 
trolled by Mr. Henry Luce, the husband 
of Mrs. Luce, a Member of the United 
States House of Representatives— 


that we decided to write you just how we 
feel about the whole thing. 

If the people in certain States want to live 
with the Negro, let them doit. That’s democ- 
racy, but for heaven’s sake why can’t they 
let the other people in the United States 
who feel different alone. In our estimation 
this -FEPC is the most damnable piece of 
legislation that has been introduced in Con- 
gress in 80 years, and we want you to know 
that we are 100 percent behind you in your 
fight to defeat the FEPC, and always will be. 


As I have already saic, this letter is 
signed by about 65 marines. They are 
from New Jersey, Georgia, Tennessee, 
Texas, Pennsylvania, Alabama, West Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina—O, Mr. President, 
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there are about 15 States from which 
these marines came. 

Keep up the fight and never give up. We, 
the undersigned, are 100 percent with you 
in wishing you an early victory over the 
FEPC. 


I read the postscript to the letter: 

The above-named marines didn’t fight for 
anything that even smelled like the FEPC, 
and I know not one of their buddies died for 
anything that smelled like it. Show this to 
some of your fellow Senators if they think 
the serviceman favors it. 


Mr. President, I am indebted to the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER] 
who has beer kind and courteous to me. 
I wish to read one more letter. It comes 
from Atlanta, Ga., and reads as follows: 

I am in an office with eight other people 
and they have asked me to write you this 
letter. Due to the circumstances surround- 


ing our employment, we are not signing this 
letter. 

We want to thank you for your vigorous 
fight against this vicious end un-American 
FEPC Act. Regardless of the statement of 
Clark Forman, the head of the Southern So- 
ciety for Human Welfare, Senator GerorcrE 
represents the sentiment—the overwhelming 
sentiment—of the people not only of Georgia 
but of the entire South. This Society for 
Human Welfare recently lowered itself still 
further by bringing a Negro woman, who 
styles herself “Dr. Bethune,” down here to 
tell us how we ought to treat the Negro prob- 
lem in the South. 

As to this petition signed by 3,600 southern 
people to do away with filibustering, when you 
consider that they probably honeycombed 
the entire South, and after weeks of labori- 
ous effort were able to secure only that rela- 
tively small number, I don’t think anyone 
need give such a petition such attention. 


Mr. President, last week I explained 
that about 4 months were required in 
order to get the petition into shape so 
as to be sent to Members of the Senate. 

This bunch of fatheads are now doing 
nothing in the world but seeking to bring 
about social equality in the South This 
crowd of renegade southerners night as well 
realize that if the FEPC is enacted into law 


it is going to cause race riots all over the 
South. 


Mr. President, we all know that. Sen- 
ators from the North do not appreciate 
the fact when we tell it to them. We 
have been born and reared among 
Negroes and we know the customs and 
sentiments of the South, both among 
the Negroes and among the whites. I 
was for 8 years the Governor of Missis- 
sippi, and God knows I ought to know 
what I am talking about. Regardless of 
the fact that I was Governor, the Negroes 
of Mississippi are my friends because 1 
have always treated them fairly. As 
individual citizens they have their rights, 
but they are not entitled to social 
equality with the whites. We object to 
social equality because we have some re- 
gard for the integrity of white blood, and 
we know that social equality leads to 
miscegenation, which in turn leads to 
social equality in marriage, which in 
turn leads to mongrelization of the race. 

I continue reading from the letter. 

Every southern governor, including even 
Georgia’s Little Boy Blue, has recently con- 
demned the FEPC, and so has Mayor Harts- 
field of Atlanta. 

Keep up your fight and accept absolutely 
no compromise. The South is almost solidly 
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behind you. If you seek a compromise it 
will only mean you have got to go through 
another fight on the vicious bill at every 
future session of Congress. 

We are sending copies cf this letter to 
some of the more or less prominent gang 
who signed this petition to invoke cloture. 

Yours truly, 
NINE RED-BLOODED GEORGIANS. 


I may say to the Senate that the au- 
thors of the letter need not urge us to 
keep up the fight, because this fight, like 
Tennyson’s brook, is going to continue 
forever. We are fighting for principles, 
for our constituencies, for the sovereignty 
of our States, and the integrity of the 
blood of the Caucasian race. We shall 
continue to fight, and we want our oppo- 
nents to know that we will keep up the 
fight until the proponents of the pending 
measure—or, I should say, the sponsors 
of the pending measure—who come here 
to administer drinks of stimulants to 
those each day who are sponsoring the 
bill, are convinced that their fight is 
lost. We will fight on until the sponsors 
on bended knee pray, “Please, O South- 
erners, quit blowing that hot air on us.” 
{Laughter.] 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Louisiana yield to 
me with the understanding that he will 
not be taken off the floor? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, it is 
not often that I disagree with my dis- 
tinguished colleague from the State of 
Maine (Mr. WuiTE], for whom I have the 
highest admiration and greatest respect. 
But on the question of cloture and the 
advisability of it, I must disagree with 
him today. 

I have recently returned, as a member 


of the Mead—former Truman—commit- 
tee, from a 30,000-mile trip by air around 
the world. During the trip I saw condi- 


tions existing in the Far East. Once 
again I had an opportunity to see con- 
ditions which exist in Europe where I 
had served as a member of the Army for 
18 months. No man ean return home 
after seeing the conditions which pre- 
vail in Europe and in Asia without real- 
izing that the coming of VJ-day and VE- 
day did not bring a solution to the great 
problems which face the American peo- 
ple and the people: of the world. 

I returned to this country convinced 
that anything which I could do to up- 
hold the United Nations Organization 
and the establishment of a firm system 
of international law and order should 
be done. Iam convinced that civilization 
as we know it cannot survive another 
world war. 

We returned to the United States and 
found serious domestic problems facing 
the people of our country. Those prob- 
lems affect the productivity of the Na- 
tion and involve conditions which may 
lead us into a great spiral of inflation 
which would wipe out the life savings of 
many of our people. We returned and 
found that the Senate of the United 
States had been tied up since January 17 
with a filibuster which was preventing the 
Senate from conducting the public’s busi- 
ness. 

I cannot help believing that this is a 
good deal like a sit-down strike. I can- 
not help believing that the action of our 
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colleagues on the other side of the Cham- 
ber in conducting this filibuster is as ef- 
fective against the legislative processes of 
government as would be a mass picket 
line marching up and down in front of 
the doors of this Chamber. 

I believe, Mr. President, that 1946 may 
well indeed be the year of decision for the 
American people. I believe that as Sena- 
tors of the United States we have a grave 
obligation to the people of our Nation and 
to the people of the world who are look- 
ing to America for world leadership, a 
grave obligation to show to them that 
representative government, as such, can 
function, and that it can function better 
than any other form of government in 
the world. 

Mr. President, I do not believe that the 
demonstration which has been conducted 
here since the 17th of January would 
give any confidence to those who believe 
in representative government in this 
country, or who believe in representa- 
tive government abroad, and are look- 
ing to the example of America. I do not 
believe we have given them anything 
which can make them confident that our 
form of government is better than their 
forms of government. 

We have just emerged from a great 
world war in which representative gov- 
ernment and constitutional institutions 
were challenged by those who believed 
that some form of statism was a better 
form of government than representative 
democracy as we know it, and with a 
great sacrifice of life and a great ex- 
penditure of wealth we came through 
that war and were victorious. Yet, Mr. 
President, at this time we find the proc- 
esses of government stifled, we ‘ind the 
hands of the greatest legislative body on 
the face of the earth tied so that it can- 
not function, so that it cannot carry on 
and meet the serious legislative prob- 
lems which are already facing this body. 

For the reasons I have stated, Mr. 
President, I signed the cloture petition, 
and I shall support the motion for cloture 
on this and any other issue when a mi- 
nority of this body seeks to prevent the 
representatives of the people of the 
United States from functioning under 
our due obligations. (Manifestations of 
applause in the galleries.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
OVERTON in the chair). The galleries 
will remain quiet. The occupants of the 
galleries are here as guests of the Sen- 
ate. There will be no demonstration 
either of approval or disapproval of any- 
thing uttered on the floor of the Senate. 

Mr.ELLENDER. Mr. President, I wish 
to say that I was very glad to relinquish 
much of my time today in order to give 
to my colleagues an opportunity to speak, 
but I freely confess that I think I made 
a very serious mistake. Perhaps I should 
have given my time only piecemeal, so 
that I could have in the Senate Chamber 
a few more Senators to listen to what 
I have to say. As the Presiding Officer 
will notice, there are but two Senators 
present on the floor of the Senate be- 
sides myself. 

Yesterday during the course of my re- 
marks I spent about 4 hours on the in- 
troductory part of the speech I am about 
to deliver. When the Senate recessed 
yesterday afternoon I was submitting to 
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my colleagues some facts and figures re. 
lating to the number of Negroes ang 
whites incarcerated in the State and Fed. 
eral prisons and reformatories, ang i. 
tempting to compare the number yh, 
were incarcerated in prisons and reform. 
atories in the South with those incar. 
cerated in the North. 

In giving the figures I propose to pre. 
sent this afternoon I wish to say that | 
am not animated by any feeling of hatye; 
or malice or animosity toward the colore; 
people. I have lived among them aij my 
life, and I know they are good people anq 
are well treated. I know from my ow 
experience that we of the South hay 
treated the colored people well: we love 
them; but we do not associate with them 
to the extent of putting them on the 
same social basis with the white people. 

As I stated yesterday, the Senate had 
better take heed of conditions which have 
prevailed in other countries which hays 
placed colored people and members of 
the yellow race and the red race on , 
plane of social equality with the white 
people. 

I cited the example of Brazil. [I pre- 
sented the example of Egypt and India, 
to show historically that the mixture o/ 
the white race with the colored or with 
the yellow has produced @ mongrel race. 
and as a result progress has been stymied 

I shall not devote any time this after- 
noon to that subject, as I propose to take 
it up about Monday or Tuesday of next 
week, but I shall continue to give figures 
showing the number, respectively, o/ 
white and colored prisoners confined in 
State and Federal prisons and reforma- 
tories for the year 1936, and contrast the 
figures between the North and the South. 

My purpose in placing these figures be- 
fore the Senate and the country is to 
show, so far as I can, that al. hough there 
are in the South three-fourths of the 
Negro population of the country, in con- 
trast with the number in tke North, yet 
among the colored people of the North 
more crime is committed thin among the 
colored population of the South. 

I indicated yesterday, the figures for 
1934-35. I shall now give the figures for 
1936, which indicate the number of pris- 
oners received in State and Federal 
prisons and reformatories for the entire 
year. 

In 10 Southern States—3 States did 
not report—the number of prisoners ag- 
gregated 6,886, out of a total colored pop- 
wiation of 5,779,958, or at the rate of 12 
to 10,000 of population. 

In the 35 remaining States, with a 
population vf 3,085,508 colored people, 
the prisoners incarcerated in State and 
Federal prisons aggregated 8,592, in con- 
trast with 6,886 in the South. On the 
basis of 10,000 population, the figures for 
the Southern States show “he rate to be 
12 as against 28 for the 35 remaining 
States. 

In the 10 Southern States, with a pop- 
ulation of 19,611,562, there were 9.339 
white persons incarcerated in the State 
and Federal prisons and reformatories 
as against 35.369 white persons incar- 
cerated in the remaining States, with 4 
population of 84,718,040. 

I give the rate per 10,000 of popula- 
tion. In the 10 Southern States the 
rate of white persons incarcerated ws 
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48, in contrast with the rate in the re- 
maining States of 4.2. I call particular 
attention to how close the percentage 
rates are of white persons incarcerated 
in prisons and reformatories in the 10 
Southern States compared with those in- 
carceratei in the remaining States. 
Then I contrast that with the percent- 
age rate for colored persons incarcer- 
ated, which was 12 per 10,000 in the 
Southern States as against 28 in the re- 
maining States. ‘ 

Mr. President, I ask that the table be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the REcorRD, as 
follows: 


Prisoners received in State and Federal 
prisons and reformatories, 1936 
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Arkansas, Florida, Kentucky, Louisiana, North 
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and Virginia. 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, as I 
stated yesterday, I shall cite crime fig- 
ures to show the contrast between cities 
throughout the country, and to make a 
con parison between some cities of the 
North and some cities of the South. I 
am sorry I could not obtain a complete 
recapitulation of all crime figures for all 
the larger southern cities and all the 
larger northern cities, but I think I have 
sufficient crime figures to demonstrate 
that the same discrepancy that exists 
between the number of colored persons 
incarcerated in prisons in the South in 
contrast with the number of colored per- 
sons incarcerated in prisons in the North 
prevails, but that in fact the difference 
is greater in favor of the South. The 
figures I shall present emphasize to a 
great extent the fact that the colored 
people who inhabit the large cities of 
the North commit many more crimes 
than those who live in the large cities 
of the South. That goes to prove that 
when the colored people of the South 
go to the northern cities and attempt 
to rub elbows with the white people of 
the large cities of the North the result, 
to say the least, is unfortunate. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
=. President, will the Senator yield to 
me? 

Mr. ELLENDER. 
tion. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
understand the main point the Senator 
from Louisiana is trying to make now 
is that segregation is a good thing. Is 
that true? 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is what we 
Practice in the South, and it seems to 
be responsible for the great difference 


I yield for a ques- 
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in the number of crimes committed by 
the southern Negro compared with the 
crimes committed by the Negroes of the 
North, the Negroes of the North com- 
mitting a greater number than the Ne- 
groes of the South. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
should like to read into the Recorp at 
this time what Abraham Lincoln had to 
say on this very question in a speech 
which he delivered at Springfield, Il., 
on June 26, 1857. He said: 


There is a natural disgust in the minds of 
nearly all white people at the idea of an 
indiscriminate amalgamation of the white 
and black races. * * * A separation of 
the races is the only perfect preventive of 
amalgamation; but as an immediate separa- 
tion is impossible the next best thing is to 
keep them apart where they are not already 
together. If white and black people never 
get together in Kansas, they will never mix 
blood in Kansas. This is at least one self- 
evident truth A few free colored persons 
may get into the free States, in any event; 
but their number is too insignificant to 
amount to much in the way of mixing 
Wieod. © 2° * 

Such separation, if it ever be effected at 
all, must be effected by colonization; and no 
political party, as such, is now doing any- 
thing directly for colonization. Party opera- 
tions at present only favor or retard coloniza- 
tion incidentally. The enterprise is a difficult 
one, but where there is a will there is a way, 
and what colonization needs most is a hearty 
will. Will springs from the two elements of 
moral sense and self-interest. Let us be 
brought to believe it is morally right, and 
at the same time favorable to, or at least 
not against, cur interest to transfer the 
African to his native clime, and we shall 
find a way to do it, however great the task 
may be. The children of Israel, to such num- 
bers as to include 400,000 fighting men, went 
out of Egyptian bondage in a body. 


That Mr. President, was Abraham 
Lincoln speaking. That is what he said 
in 1857; so it seemed that Lincoln thought 
the Negroes should be segregated as 
much as possible. 

Mr. ELLENDER. During the course 
of my remarks I had expected to refer 
not only to the quotation the Senator 
read from Abraham Lincoln, but a num- 
ber of other quotations from some of 
his speeches respecting what he thought 
about the colored people. I am glad, 
however, that the distinguished Senator 
has read during the course of my remarks 
the quotation from Mr. Lincoln’s speech. 

Mr, President, before I was interrupted 
I was about to give to the Senate com- 
parative figures of the number of arrests 
in the city of New Orleans and in the 
city of Washington for the year 1935 and 
also for the years 1936 and 1937. The 
1930 census showed the total population 
of Washington, D. C., to be 486,869, and 
that of New Orleans 458,762. The differ- 
ence in population between the two 
cities was a little more than 25,000; and, 
strange as it may seem, the difference 
between the number of colored people in 
the city of New Orleans and in the city 
of Washington was only 1 percent. 
Twenty-eight percent of the total popu- 
lation of New Orleans was colored and 
27 percent of the total population of 
Washington was colored. 

I have obtained from the United States 
Bureau of the Census the population fig- 
ures of the two cities, and I have obtained 
from the chiefs of police of Washington 
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and New Orleans the crime figures of the 
two cities. 

In 1935 the figures for murder in New 
Orleans were, whites 22, colored, 26. 
The figures for murder in Washington in 
1935 were whites 19, colored 53. 

In the same year in New Orleans the 
figures for manslaughter were 27 whites 
and 10 colored. In Washington the fig- 
ure for manslaughter were 29 whites and 
15 colored. 

In the same year the figures for rape 
in New Orleans were whites 7, and 
colored 11, whereas in Washington the 
figures for rape were whites 9, and 
colored 13. 

The figures for robbery in New Orleans 
were 52 whites and 29 colored; whereas 
in Washington they were 163 whites and 
359 colorea. 

The figures for aggravated assault, 
New Orleans, whites 107, colored 111; in 
Washington, whites 105; colored 313. 

The figures for burglary in New Or- 
leans were whites 119, colored 131; 
whereas in Washington the figures were 
whites 301, colored 916. 

The figures for larceny in New Or- 
leans, whites 427, colored 399; whereas in 
Washington the figures were whites 209 
and colored 330. 

The figures for auto thefts in New Or- 
leans were 31 whites, 18 colored; whereas 
in Washington the figures were 146 
whites and only 5 colored. 

I now give the total figures of crimes 
committed in the two cities. 

In the city of New Orleans, with a pop- 
ulation of 458,000, 28 percent of which 
are colored, the total for the whites was 
792, in contrast with ‘35 for the colored. 
In Washington, with only 25,000 more 
people, and 1 percent less colored people 
than New Orleans, the total for whites 
was 981, and for colored 2,004. 

Mr. President, those figures are signifi- 
cant. They show that in the city of New 
Orleans in the year 1935 for every white 
man who committed one of the crimes 
which I have enumerated, approximately 
one colored person committed the same 
crime. But in Washington, D. C., the 
proportion is 981 to 2,004. Comparing 
Washington with New Orleans, the col- 
ored people of New Orleans committed 
735 of such crimes, in contrast with 2,004 
committed by the colored people in 
Washington. The ratio is almost 3 to 1, 
as between the colored people of Wash- 
ington and the colored people .f New 
Orleans, whereas comparing the number 
of whites in Washington who committed 
such crimes with the number of colored 
people in Washington who committed 
the same crimes, the ratio is almost 34 
to 1 

For the year 1936, the figures show that 
the two cities had approximately the 
same population, and the same percent- 
age of colored people. The percentage 
for Washington was 27, while that for 
New Orleans was 28. The total number 
of crimes of the character described com- 
mitted by the whites in New Orleans in 
1936 was 753, as against 718 for the col- 
ored people. In Washington the total for 
the same crimes was 777 for the whites, 
in contrast to 2,810 for the colored 
people. 

As I have stated, the percentage of Ne- 
gro population in both cities is almost 
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se same. There is only 1 percent dif- Mr. President, I ask that the entire ta- Mr. ELLENDER. Let me take the fig. 
saan In New Orleans there is 1 per- ble, together with the tables from which _ ures for 1937, in the same two cities, Noy 
cent more colored population than in I am about to read, be placed in the Orleans and Washington, to make th. 
Washington, and yet in New Orleans the Recorp at this point as a part of my contrast. In the city of New Orleans, 
number of colored people arrested for remarks. with the population and the percentage 
the crimes which I have mentioned to- There being no objection, the tables of colored people which I have just ingj. 
taled 718, in contrast with 2,810 in Wash- were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, cated, the number of whites who com. 
ington as follows: mitted these crimes—that is, murder, 
ts Manslaughter, rape, robbery, assuuit, 

Data from police records of cities of Washington, D. C., and New Orleans, La., showing arrests burglary, larceny, and auto theft—was 
for certain crimes, as between whites and Negroes, years 1935 and 1936 663, as compared with 741 for the Ne. 

groes. In the city of Washington, fo; 
1986 we the same year, the number of whites who 
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Whites | Colored | Total Colored for them was 864, as compared with 2.156 
a oe ————— for the colored people. 
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2, 004 7 2, 810 All this goes to show that we in the 
over 2to1 almost 4 to 1 South believe we know how to handle 
the colored people. “4 do ~ — 
; i Population: them, if we can help it, to associate wit 
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E alah hia oil a ae tempt to do in the city of Washington 
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eee «0 seaies ah the Metropolitan Police Divito 1 indicated yesterday, we of the South 
8 ntendent o e Me e, ‘eo 
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Crime figures furnished by Superintendent of Police, ——- in the commission of crimes which 1 have 
NS eee figures from 1930 census (U. §. Bureau of urd ' - : been trying to point. out, as between the 
the Census). Rape Ry white people and the colored people in 
Arrests, city of Washington, 1937 ; 715 183 a aur aes te thee eet ees ot. 
, y Sf 203 no 
ty tent as I have indicated. I shall now 
s|N ‘s} Total et 
eats 865| 1,313} 2178 proceed with further figures on the sub- 
4 99 ject in order to prove nae. I ae 
continue to give figures for the city 0 
~~ (1930): » Washington. These figures are based 
: Negroes Gi paca on the crimes which I have previously 
; = ugh- 
Borgia ‘ ' a i is, odes oes oa 
; ET, cc ctimadeiciens , ro : b 
Automobile theft - Crime figures taken from 1939 Report of the Major and er, rape y ary 


Superintendent of the Metropolitan Police, District of Ceny, and auto theft. ; 
: Columbia. In 1938, with a white population in 
Rate per 10,000 population... lus Population figures from 1930 census (U. 8. Bureau of 


— tsa the city of Washington of 353,914, or 727 


Rate per 10,000 population_..- 
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reent of the entire population, and a 
ulation of 132,068, or 27.1 per- 

colored pop , 
cent of the entire population, accord- 
ing to > 1930 Census, this is what the 

show: 

evr murder, 7 Whites as against 55 
colored; manslaughter, 5 whites as 
against 2 colored; rape, 2 whites as 
sgainst 25 colored; robbery, 209 whites 
as against 577 colored; burglary, 234 
chites as against 715 colored; grand lar- 
ceny, 177 whites as against 244 colored; 
auto theft, 2 Whites as against 1 colored. 

The total figures show that 636 white 
people committed the crimes which I 
have just indicated, as against 1,619 col- 
ored people. The number of whites who 
committed these crimes per 10,000 
amounted to 18; and the number for 
the colored people was 123. In other 
words, for each white person in the city 
of Washington who committed these 
crimes in 1938, 6.8 colored people com- 
mitted the same crimes. Do not forget, 
Mr. President, that the percentage of 
colored people in the city of Washing- 
ton is approximately 27 percent, as con- 
trasted with slightly more than 72 per- 
cent of whites. 

I now proceed to the year 1939. For 
murder, 13 whites and 46 colored; man- 
slaughter, 1 white and 5 colored; rape, 
3 whites and 15 colored; robbery, 240 
whites and 324 colored; burglary. 468 
whites and 715 colored; grand larceny, 
135 whites and 203 colored; auto theft, 
5 whites and 5 colored. The totals are 
865 whites and 1,313 colored. The rate 
per 10.000 population was 24 for whites 
and 99 for colored. To put it in another 
way. in 1939 every time a white person 
in Washington committed one of these 
crimes 4.1 colored persons committed one 
of the same crimes. I wish to reempha- 
siz: that the percentage of colored popu- 
lation was approximately 27 percent, as 
compared with approximately 72 per- 
cent white, 

For 1940, in the city of Washington: 
Murder, 7 whites and 44 Negroes; man- 
slaughter, 3 whites and 5 Negroes; rape, 
8 whites and 11 Negroes; robbery, 125 
whites and 426 Negroes; burglary, whites, 
446; Negroes, 925; grand larceny, whites, 
144; Negroes, 270; auto theft, whites, 4; 
Negroes, 1. Total: whites, 737; colored, 
1,682. Rate per 10,000: Whites 21, col- 
ored, 208. 

In other words, Mr. President, in the 
great city of Washington, where today 
there is a persistent clamor for voting, 
for electing their own officials, I wonder 
what would happen if the people of 
Washington could vote and if the colored 
population of Washington continued to 
increase so that the colored and white 
population would be about on a 50-50 
basis. I wonder what would happen then 
in the great city of Washington. 

As I have just indicated, for 1940 the 
rate per thousand was 21 for whites, and 
208 for colored. In other words, every 
time one white man committed one of 
these crimes in the city vf Washington 
99 colored men committed similar 
crimes—a proportion of almost 1 to 10. 
Yet some Senators are trying to impose 
laws of the kind of the FEPC in the hope 
that they can show us how to handle the 
colored problem in the South. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the table from which I have 
just read printed at this point in the 
REcORD 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


Arrests, city of Washington, 1940 





Whites |Negroes| Total 

















sdtbterbetitlnatidenns 7 44 61 
Manslaughter. ............... 3 5 8 
I Ail latest ceteaseatiaattaicaeme 8 ll 19 
NE es li ocntedeinen 125 426 551 
CE Sic a ni kunnaans 446 $25 1, 371 
Grand larceny................ 144 270 414 
Automobile theft_............ 4 1 5 
, 0 SE Eee 737 1, 682 2, 419 
Rate per 10.00 population... 21 TRG latemnce 
Population (1930): 
Whites (72.7 percent).................-..-. 253,914 
Negroes (27.1 percent)... cconcconccccoces 132,068 
a ites ion ll talline te at 485,982 


Crime figures taken from 1940 Report of the Major and 
Superintendent of the Metropolitan Police, District of 
Columbia. 

Population figures from 1830 Census (U. S. Bureau of 
the Census). 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I now 
wish to cite the figures for the city of 
Washington in 1941: 

Murder, whites 12; Negroes 41; man- 
Slaughter, whites 14; Negroes 7; rape, 
whites 5; Negroes 24; robbery, whites 
303; Negroes 519; burglary, whites 504; 
Negroes 1,133; grand larceny, whites 148; 
Negroes 2€1; auto theft, whites 4; Negroes 
3. Total, whites 990; Negroes 1,988. 
Rate per thousand of population: 
Whites 21; colored 116—or, to put it in 
another way—every time 1 white man 
committed any one of those crimes in 
the city of Washington, D. C., 5.5 colored 
men committed similar crimes. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the table from which I have 
just read printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the REcorp, as 
follows: 


Arrests, city of Washington, 1941 





Whites | Negroes} Total 




















pS SE eT 12 41 53 
Manslaughter. ............... 14 7 21 
SE diiintbouhbenantaebeccon 5 24 29 
pO A 303 519 822 
BE ncabpicditiinetsecdien 504} 1,133 1, 637 
Grand larceny...........-.... 148 261 409 
BORD TR cninkédceiacscocecce 4 3 7 
Wis tadensticsg dines $90 1, 988 2, 978 

Rate per 10,000 population.... 21 ID shnaate 
W0Es (72.8 Pereeht)...ccccoceccceassecesese 474, 326 
Negroes (28.: percent). ....................- 187, 266 
EE cccceen dcennnnccannteabendigonnayen 661, 592 


Figures furnished by the office of the Major and Super- 
intendent of the Metropolitan Police, District of 
Columbia. 

Population figures from 1¢4C Census (U. 8. Bureau of 
the Census). 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 


wish to say that for 1941 the percentage 
of whites to Negroes increased slightly 
in the District of Columbia. The 
whites numbered 474,326, under the 1940 
census, or 72.8 percent of the total popu- 
lation of the city, whereas the colored 
numbered 187,266, or 28.2 percent of the 
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total population, instead of the 27 per- 
cent which I indicated a while ago for 
the 1930 Census. 

In 1942 the arrests in the city of Wash- 
ington were as follows: Murder, whites 
10, Negroes 55; manslaughter, whites 14, 
Negroes 4; rape, whites 8, Negroes 29; 
robbery, whites 165; Negroes 452; bur- 
glary, whites 571, Negroes 920: grand 
larceny, whites 186, Negroes 233; auto 
theft, whites 5, Negroes 4. Total: Whites 
959, Negroes 1.6977. 

Rate per 10,000: Whites 20, Negroes 
90—or, put in another way, for every 
white man who committed one of those 
crimes, there were 4.5 colored who com- 
mitted one. The year 1942 was the only 
one among all the years since 1935 for 
which I have submitted data, in which 
the proportion as between colored and 
whites arrested for crimes was as low 
as 4 to 1. In all the other years it 
was either 5 to 1 or higher—up to the 
ratio I indicated a moment ago of 9.9. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the table from which I have 
just read printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Arrests, city of Washington, 1942 





—_—_—- 


| | | 
Whites Neer es| Total 

















ES ee 10 r5 65 
Manslaughter. .............-- 14 4 18 
ape eaten ednacguticinalinn ates 8 29 27 
I ditt niccpatndnmdiic 165 452 617 
eee tka 71 920 1, 491 
Grand larceny........ | 186 233 419 
SD TG bcnitsinonitcnnesden 5 | 4] 9 
nha he @59 | 1,697 2, 646 
Rate per 10,000 population... 20 TW iiccceses 
Population (1940): 
Temes Gre eNO nas nadanseesecsosete 474, 326 
pT eae 187, 266 
Pa re 661, 592 


Crime figures founded by the office of the Major and 
Superintendent of the Metropolitan Police, District of 
Columbia. 

Population figures from 1£40 Census (U. 8. Bureau of 
the Census). 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, in 
1943, the arrests in the city of Washing- 
ton were as follows: 

Murder, whites 16; Negroes 55; man- 
slaughter, whites 4; Negroes 1; rape, 
whites 3; Negroes 8; robbery, whites 136; 
Negroes 503; burglary, whites 414; Ne- 
groes 1,303; grand larceny, whites 259; 
Negroes 361, auto theft, whites 2; Ne- 
groes, ?. Total: Whites 834; Negroes 
2,233. 

Rate per 10,000 population: Whites 17; 
Negroes 119—or, put in another way, for 
every white man who committed one of 
those crimes in the city of Washington, 
7 colored people did; and Mr. President, 
please bear in mind that, as I indicated 
a moment ago, in that year 72 percent of 
the population of Washington was white 
and 28 percent was colored. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the table from which I have 
just read printed at this point in the 
REcORD. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, as 
follows: 
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Arrests, city of Washington, 1943 





Whites Negroes} Total 

















PEs. nnncksccddihnetedeue 16 65 71 
Manslaughter. .....--...-.--- 4 i 5 
MODS. ..« ccnaacege+ubecenatnan 8 il 
RIGOR Y « -ccicccecndaciciucee 136 503 439 
Daw Sry .. cs -stcdateedecos 414} 1,303 1,717 
Grand larceny.......-.----<-- 361 620 
RRO CI, ..npodccccctedaernths 2 2 4 
ee ee 834 | 2,233 3, 067 
Rate per 10,000 population - . .. 17 BOW te eeconan 
Population (1840): 
Whites (72.8 percent)... .ccsece-sen-cnsesecs 474, 326 
Negroes (28.2 percent)... .ccecasccevcecccecnee 187, 266 
Doteh 6. cdi dnd Bete ithbad 661, 592 


Figures furnished by the office of the Major and Super- 
intendent of the Metropolitan Police, District of Co 
Jumbia. 

Population figures from 1940 Census (U. 8. Bureau of 
the Census). 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, for 
the year 1944, in the city of Washington, 
our great capital, we find the following 
figures: 

Murder, whites 9; Negroes 46; man- 
slaughter, whites 9; Negroes 3; rape, 
whites 6; Negroes 15; robbery, whites 
171; Negroes 480; burglary, whites 601; 
Negroes 1,062; grand larceny, whites 173; 
Negroes 328; auto theft, whites 12; 
Negroes 0. Total: Whites 981; Negroes 
1,934. 

Rate per 10,000: Whites 20; Negroes 
103—or, for every white man who com- 
mitted one of those crimes, there were 
5.1 colored men who did. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the table from which I have 
just read printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the REcorp, as 
follows: 


Arrests, city of Washington, 1944 





i ’ 
| 
Whites |Negroes! Total 














Gee 5 pdidevinnittiitendd 4 46 55 
Manslaughter. ............... 9 3 12 
Ee sere 6 15 21 
I i nk Guctdncbssettiandbus 171 480) 651 
INN io. i stant cnepe able 601 1, 062 1, 663 
SSE RENT... cciimotinwinmaiied 173 328 601 
Automobile theft............. shee 0 12 

aiid tec ota teen OK] 1, 934 2, 915 
Rate per 10,000 population... 20 BB oct sce 





Population (1940): 
We ROE Lane PER CUNEL.ncineeeccsbnesedibaian 474, 326 
Negroes (28.2 percent) .........-............ 187, 266 


Figures furnished by the office of the Major and Super- 
intandont of the Metropolitan Police, District of Co- 
“Population figures from 1940 Census (U. 8. Bureau of 
the Census) 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, for 
last year, 1945, the figures are as follows: 
Murder, whites 6, Negroes 54; man- 
slaughter, whites 3, Negroes 8; rape, 
whites 5, Negroes 19; robbery, whites 
141, Negroes 400; burglary, whites 605, 
Negroes 1,024; grand larceny, whites 214, 
Negroes 421; auto theft, whites 14, Ne- 
groes 0. Total: Whites 988, Negroes. 
1,936. 

Rate per 10,000 of population: Whites 
21, colored 104—or in the proportion of 
5.2 Negroes to every white man who 
committed one of those crimes in the 
city of Washington, where the popula- 
tion was divided as between whites and 
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Negroes according to the percentages 
which I have previously indicated. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the table from which I have 
just read printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Arrests, city of Washington, 1945 


Whites | Negroes} Total 














pee Se oe RS ene 6 &4 tet) 
Manslaughter. ..............- 3 8 ll 

hinds dat Dateeeshidiedlb senalandil 5 19 24 
Robbery is ari Nien 141 400 541 
Rc alana atiipend 605 | 1,034 1, 639 
Grand | i. shieonsaeted 214 421 635 
Automobile theft_............ 14 0 | 14 

Wi ctnrrniadicchenteiied 988 | 1,936 2, 924 
Rate per 10,000 popuilation..._| 21 106 jnccswece 











Population (1940): 
Whites (72.8 percent) _...................-.- 474, 326 
Negroes (28.2 percent)..............-.....-- 187, 266 
Figures furnished by the office of the Major and Super- 
nen of the Metropolitan Police, District of Colum- 


ia. 

Population figures from 1940 Census (U. 8. Bureau of 
the Census). 

Source: W. H. Gilbert. Genera! Research Section, 
Jan. 30, 1946, 


Mr, ELLENDER. Mr. President, that 
completes the figures for our great Capi- 
tal City. I wish to say that I have be- 
fore me, and I expect to go through 
them, figures for many other cities. The 
figures for the cities of the North show 
about the same percentages as those I 
have just indicated for our great Capital 
City of Washington. In a few instances 
the ratio as between whites and colored 
is slightly higher. 

I shall point out a little later the sit- 
uation in the South. For the years for 
which I have been able to obtain com- 
parable figures in order to show the 
differential, I find that in the city of 
Houston, Tex., for instance, the situa- 
tion which prevailed there was about the 
same as that prevailing in the city of 
New Orleans. 

There is only one southern city in 
which the percentage is not so great as 
it is in northern cities. I refer to the 
city of Charleston, S.C. The only rea- 
son which I have been able to assign for 
that situation is that the population as 
between the whites and the colored in 
that city is almost equal. If I am in- 
correct in my statement, I hope that my 
distinguished colleague who is now oc- 
cupying the chair, the Senator from 
South Carolina (Mr. JoHNnston] will tell 
me at the proper time. 

In the city of Charleston, as I have 
said, the population as between the 
whites and the blacks is almost equal. 
The percentage of whites is 52 or 53. 
The remainder of the population is 
colored. When the colored people in the 
South are permitted to congregate in 
large numbers in one place, such as in a 
large city, they usually get into more 
mischief than when they are scattered 
about. I can say that such a condition 
prevails in several of the southern cities 
with which Iam familiar. At the proper 
time—it may not be today, but some day 
next week—I expect to set forth figures 
pertaining to the city of Charleston. If 
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from South Carolina will be thinkin 
about the matter in the meantime 
give us the benefit of his views op 
subject. 


to St. Louis, Mo. The figures whieh 
am about to submit cover the period of 
April, 1935, to March, 1936, or almost 4 
year. The figures with reference to th, 
whites and the blacks in the city of g 
Louis, according to the 1930 Census, a 
as follows: Whites, 726,879; colored. 9. 
580. Eighty-eight percent plus repr. 
sents the white population, and 1) per. 
post plus represents the colored popujs. 
on. 

I hope that the few Senators who ar 
now present in the Chamber—l cap ,). 
most count them on the fingers of one 
hand—will bear the percentages in ming 
when I read the number of whites ang 
colored who committed various crimes. 

The crimes which I have selected ar, 
as will be noted, some of the most heinous 
that have ever been recorded in crim. 
nology. As I indicated in connection 
with previous tables which I placed jn 
the Recorp, when considering all crimes 
it will be found that the proportion js 
greater in so far as northern colored per- 
sons are concerned than in respect to 
colored persons of the South. In the 
tables, not only has crime in the larg 
cities been taken into consideration, but 
all crimes resulting in incarceration in 
Federal and State prisons and in r- 
formatories, The figures which I shall 
read are in respect to large cities in the 
South where the Negroes represent a 
greater proportion o1 the total popula- 
tion than they do in some of the Northen 
cities. Having in mind the difference be- 
tween the percentages with respect to the 
colored population and the white popv- 
lation of St. Louis. I repeat that the 
ratio is: Whites, 88 percent; colored, 11. 

I read from the table as follows: 

Murder, whites 21; Negroes 57. 

I ask Senators to bear those figures in 
mind: Whites 21; Negroes 57. The popu- 
lation, as I have stated, is 11 percent 
colored as against 88 percent white. 

Manslaughter, whites 124; Negroes 16; 
rape, whites 52; Negroes 57; robbery, 
whites 227; Negroes 163; burglary, whites 
385; Negroes 496; aggravated assault, 
whites 182; Negroes 225; larceny, whites 
1,315; Negroes 1,466; auto theft, whites 
173; Negroes 89. 

Total, whites 2,479; Negroes 2,609. 

Rate per 10,000 population, white: 3: 
Negroes 267. 

In other words, for every white mat 
who committed one of the crimes / 
which I have referred in the city of S. 
Louis, 7.8 Negroes committed simila 
crimes. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous CoD- 
sent to have the table from which I have 
just read printed at this point in the 
REcoORD. 

There being no objection, the table % 
ordered to be printed in the Recoro, * 
follows: 
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Arrests, city of St. Louts, April 1935 to 
March 1936 


Whites |Negroes} Total 























SS | 
Murder. .. .------0ee-------=- 21 87 78 
Manslaughte?..---00--+--+---- 124 16 140 
Rape...-----<--ceeeccnnnnenn= 52 97 149 
Robbery ...---------90------- 227 163 390 
Burglary . .---------2+-------- 385 496 881 
Aggravated eusettlt..cccocaso- 182 225 407 
Larceny. .----------00-------- 1,315] 1,466] 2,781 
Auto theft--.---.------------- 173 Pe 89 262 
Totel....ccscecaununaeer 479 | 2,609 r, 088 
Rate per 10 C00 population... 34 OPE secs 
-opulation: 
PORN hite (88 percent) . .. .cneccasecenereee--nee 726, 879 
Colored (11 percent) -.....--.--ceceseee-ce- 93, 580 
T0tal....nen-eeennnenecceneencnesennsessee 820, 459 
Other. ..cecccsncsionccochoodencceseesonccces 1, 501 
Total... --necncnssce cop ecncnnsceseccce= 821, 960 


Crime figures taken from annual report of Pelice 
Commissioners of St. Louis, Mo., dated Mar, 31, 1936. 

Population figures taken from 1930 Census (U. S. 
Eureau of the Census) 


Mr. ELLENDER. Here are more fig- 
ures with reference to the city of St. 
Louis, covering the period from April 1, 
1936, to March 31, 1937: 

Murder, whites 28, Negroes 40; man- 
slaughter, whites 121, Negroes 24; rape, 
whites 74, Negroes 97; robbery, whites 
163, Negroes 156; aggravated assault, 
whites 178, Negroes 276; burglary, whites 
380, Negroes 548; larceny, whites 1,330, 
Negroes 1,432; auto theft, whites 139, 
Negroes 65. Total: Whites 2,413; Ne- 
groes 2,638. Rate per 10,000 population: 
Whites 33, Negroes 282. 

Or, Mr. President, to put it in another 
way, for every white man who committed 
one of these crimes in the city of St. 
Louis, 8.5 colored men committed similar 
crimes. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the table from which I have 
just read printed at this point in the 
REcorD. 

There being no objection, the table was 


ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


Arrests, city of St. Louis, April 1, 1936, to 
March 31, 1937 


Whites Sena Total 
































MOOR i ait eee eee 28 40 6° 
Manslaughter. ............... 121 24 145 
ROO0......oaccudcaeesee me 74 97 171 
EE SE RAPS Aine: 163 156 319 
Aggravated assault..........- 178 276 454 
BUTGIOTY < «cn ccvndeéhden tea. 380 548 928 
LAGOON... <usetacitiantd ciate 1, 330 1, 432 2, 762 
SR em SE 139 65 204 
; Toth sae al 2, 413 2, 638 5, 051 
Rat: per 10,000 population... 33 TES Lcmesce 
ion ' 
re pulation: 
White (88 percent) _ ........-<.--ccccecccece 726, 872 
Colored (11 percent)... eeennccnnnce 93, 580 
TORO incites dae eC eet Sk ae oe 820, 459 
QU acc ccneshinttindsiedie at ae 1, 501 
Det iii ie ete are 21, 960 


Crime figures taken from annual report of police com- 
lussioners of St. Louis, Mo.. dated Mar. 31, 1937. 


Population figures taken from 1930 Census (U. 8, 
Bureau of thi Census) 


Mr. ELLENDER. I continue with fig- 
ures pertaining to the city of St. Louis, 
and I now take the year 1939. I ask 
Senators to bear in mind the ratio of 
Population in that city, namely, 88 whites 
to 11 Negroes. 

Murder, whites 28; Negroes 33; man- 
Slaughter, whites 96; Negroes 27; rape, 


whites 68; Negroes 93; robbery, whites 
141; Negroes 114; burglary, whites 468; 
Negroes 480; aggravated assault, whites 
133; Negroes 258; larceny, whites, 1,173; 
Negroes 1,186; auto theft, whites, 138; 
Negroes 66. 

Total: Whites, 2,245; Negroes, 2,257. 

Rate per 10,000 population: Whites, 31; 
Negroes, 243. 

In other words, Mr. President, the fig- 
ures show that 11 percent of the total 
population, consisting of Negroes, com- 
mitted a greater number of crimes than 
did 88 percent of the population which 
consisted of whites. Every time one 
white man committed one of these crimes, 
7.8 colored men committed similar crimes. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have the table from which I have just 
read printed at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


Arrests, city of St. Louis, 1939 


Whites | egroes Total 





























i iikncitintinannithiianaine 28 33 61 
Manslaughter. ............... 26 27 13 
| SEAS ERR, 68 93 161 
OS NS 141 114 255 
pS OS ES ae ES 468 480 948 
Aggravated assault_.......... 133 258 391 
ia 1. ttddbenwdeaahe 1,173 1, 186 2, 359 
Automobile theft............. 138 66 204 
inn. ceciktanenbibeimen 2, 245 2, 257 4, 502 
Rate per 10,000 population... 31 Sh acksauk 
Population: 
IIT sd ndccnmenenenteiobasiith 726, 879 
Fo * eae 93, 580 
alsin siete see lihaaindabeeeniatetiedainn 820, 459 
|” ESR AS SC ES 1, 501 
ee 821, 960 


Crime figures taken from annual report of police com- 
missioners of St. Louis, Mo., dated Mar. 31, 1939. 

Population figures taken from 1930 Census (U. 8. 
Bureau of the Census) 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
continue with figures in reference to the 
city of St. Louis for the year 1940. In 
that year the percentage of population 
as between the colored and white had 
changed. The white population con- 
stituted 86.6 percent of the total pop- 
ulation in contrast to 13.3 percent of 
colored. 

As will be noted, the colored population 
in the past 10 years in the city of St. 
Louis, that is, from 1930 to 1940, increased 
about 2.3 percent, but as will be noted 
from the figures which I shall read, the 
number of colored people, in contrast 
with the whites, who committed these 
crimes, changed very little. The lowest 
for any 1 year the records show is for 
the year 1943, when the contrast was, 
whites 1, compared to 5.5 for the colored. 
I read from the 1940 figures: Murder, 
whites 16; Negroes 41; manslaughter, 
whites 94; Negroes 21; rape, whites 74; 
Negroes 103; robbery, whites 164; Ne- 
groes 146; burglary, whites 405; Negroes 
473; assault, whites 147; Negroes 262; 
larceny, whites 1,164; Negroes 1,168; auto 
theft, whites 126; Negroes 148. Total: 
Whites 2,190; Negroes 2,262. Rate per 
10,000: Whites 31; Negroes 209. The 
ratio was 1 white to 6.7 Negroes. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the table from which I have 
just read be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 
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There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed inghe Recorp, 
as follows: 


Arrests, city of St. Louis, 1940 


| 
Whites | Negroes Total 























16 41 57 
$4 21 115 
74 103 177 
164 146 310 
i hh ate 405 473 878 
Aggravated assault........... 147 262 409 
Larceny............--........| 1,164] 1,168] 2,332 
Automobile theft_............ 126 | 48 174 
NE ttn statiiniehes an 2, 120 2, 262 4, 452 
Rate per 10,000 population... 31 TP Cneticatand’ 
j 

Population: 
White (86.6 percent)........................ 706, 794 
Colored (13.3 percent) ...................... 108, 765 
Shack ce 815, 559 
I hinicRacan i a la ee 489 
Nicene 816, 048 


Crime figures taken from annual report of police com- 
missioners of St. Louis, Mo., dated Mar. 31, 1940. 

Population figures taken from 1°40 Census (U. 8. 
Bureau of the Census) 

Mr. ELLENDER. I continue with the 
city of St. Louis for the year 1942. 
Murder, whites, 20; Negroes, 30; man- 
Slaughter, whites, 91; Negroes, 19; rape, 
whites, 56; Negroes, 78: robbery, whites, 
101; Negroes, 62; burglary, whites, 339; 
Negroes, 272° aggravated assault, whites, 
180; Negroes, 249. 

Mr. President, I am glad the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. JOHNSON] has re- 
turned to the Chamber. What I am try- 
ing to do is to give to the Senate a state- 
ment of crimes committed in the various 
cities of the Nation. I have already 
stated the figures for the city of St. Louis. 
The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
HatcuH] has also returned to the Cham- 
ber, and I a_n glad he is present, and that 
I can state to him what I am attempting 
to do. 

I am endeavoring to show to this 
august body that we in the South seem 
to be better able to take care of the Ne- 
gro population than are our friends in 
the North. One of the ways by which I 
am attempting to show that, as I have 
just indicated for the city of St. Louis, is 
to present the figures as to crimes com- 
mitted for both the whites and the col- 
ored people. St. Louis had a population 
of 11 percent colored and the remainder 
white. There were more crimes commit- 
ted—that is, murder, manslaughter, 
rape, robbery, burglary, aggravated as- 
sault, larceny, and auto theft—among 
the colored people, with only 11 percent 
of the entire population, than among all 
the white people that accounted for 89 
percent of the population. I am pro- 
ceeding to show that the same condi- 
tion existed in almost every year prior 
to the 1940 Census. 

The last figure I read for the year 
1942 was for aggravated assault. 

Larceny, whites, 969; Negroes, 1,058; 
auto theft, whites, 153; Negroes, 68. 

Total, whites, 1,909; Negroes, 1,836. 

The rate per 10,000 population was, 
whites, 27; Negroes, 170. 

To put it another way, every time one 
of these crimes was committed by a white 
man in the city of St. Louis during 1942 
6.3 were committed by colored people. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the table be printed in the 
REcorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 
as follows: 


Arrests, city of St. Louis, 1942 
Whites | Negroes Total 


—— 


OE i ese kelighnwecgeliie 
Manslaughter 
R 


a i Bs 

Aggravated assualt 

BARONS cS ci shcokuenauaak 

Auto theft 
Total 


-| 1,909) 1,836 
0 


Rate per 10,000 population...) | 27| 17 


Population: 
Whites (86.6 percent) 
Colored (13.3 percent) 


Crime figures taken from annual report of police 
commissioner of St. Louis, Mo., dated Mar. 31, 1942. 

Population figures taken from the 1940 Census (U. 8. 
Bureau of the Census). 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, now 
I continue with the city of St. Louis, for 
the year 1943. As I indicated a while 
ago, for this year the contrast as be- 
tween whites and colored is the smallest 
of any of the years for which I have the 
figures from 1935 to 1945. 

Murder, whites, 25; colored, 33; man- 
slaughter, whites. 91; colored, 22; rape, 
whites, 78; Negroes, 79; robbery, whites, 
68; Negroes, 50; burglary, whites, 425; 
Negroes, 254; aggravated assault, whites, 
190; Negroes, 263; larceny, whites, 1,018; 
Negroes, 910; auto theft, whites. 123; 
Negroes, 53. Total: Whites, 2,018; Ne- 
groes, 1,664. 

Rate per 10,000 population, whites, 28; 
Negroes, 154. 

For every white man, 5.5 colored men 
were arrested for one of the crimes I have 
mentioned. The population ratio is the 
same. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the table be printed in the Rec- 
orD at this point. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


Arrests, city of St. Louis, 1943 


Whites |Negroes; Total 


33 
22 
79 
50 


254 
Ageravated assault 263 
ROOUIS 5. cde ncadswiicnthaaiad 910 
Bvt TR cncennssitaaiirdvae 123 53 


Poteet td ee 2, 018 


1, 664 
Rate per 10,000 population... 28 154 


Population: y 
Whites (86.6 percent) 
Colored 13.3 percent) 


Crime figures taken from annual report of police com- 
missioner of St. Louis, Mo., dated Mar, 31, 1943. 

Population figures taken from the 1940 Census (U. 8. 
Bureau of the Census). 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I con- 
tinue with the city of St. Louis, for 1944. 
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Murder, whites, 24; Negroes, 28; man- 
slaughter, whites, 63; Negroes, 10; rape, 
whites, 71; Negroes, 59; robbery, whites, 
109; Negroes, 109; burglary, whites, 430; 
Negroes, 450; aggravated assault, whites, 
145; Negroes, 222; larceny, whites, 777; 
Negroes, 923; auto theft, whites, 198; Ne- 
groes, 106. 

Total: Whites, 1,817; Negroes, 1,907. 

Rate. per 10,000: Whites, 26; Negroes, 
177. 

In other words, every time one white 
man committed one of these crimes or 
was arrested for one of these crimes in 
the city of St. Louis in 1944, 6.8 colored 
persons were arrested for a similar 
offense. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the table be printed in the Rrec- 
orp at this point. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the REcorp, as 
follows: 


Arrests, city of St. Louis, 1944 


Whites |Negroes} Total 


Rape 


Burglary 
Aggravated assault 
Larceny. ._.....- 
Automobile theft 


1,817 | 1,907 


UR ono tbs nnn nhl 
Rate per 10,000 population... 
Population: 
Whites (86.6 percent) 


706, 794 
Colored (13.3 percent) 


108, 765 
815, 559 
489 


Crime figures taken from annual report of police com- 
missioner of St. Louis, Mo., dated March 31, 1944 

Population figures taken from the 1940 Census (U. 8, 
Bureau of the Census). 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
now come to the year 1945 for the city 
of St. Louis: Murder, whites, 25; Negroes, 
50; manslaughter, white, 65, Negroes 12; 
rape, whites, 74, Negroes, 74; robbery, 
whites, 102, Negroes, 92; . burglary, 
whites, 398, Negroes, 302; aggravated as- 
sault, whites. 109, Negroes, 225; larceny, 
whites, 809, Negroes, 890; auto theft, 
whites, 304, Negroes, 95. 

Total number of whites arrested 1,886; 
total number of Negroes arrested 1,740. 

The rate per 10,000 of the population 
is: whites arrested 27, Negroes arrested 
161, showing a ratio between the whites 
and Negroes of 1 to 6. 

Mr. President, I ask that the table be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Arrests, city of St. Louis, 1945 
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Population: 
Whites (86.6 percent) .....-..-......_. 
Colored 


a vi 
(13.3 percent) a 704 


Crime figures taken from annua! report of poli . 
missioner of St, Louis, Mo. dated Mar. 21. ts 
opulation roe en from the 1¢40 Census (U_s 
Bureau of the Census). meee 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I now 
take up the figures for the city of Cin. 
cinnati, Ohio. I do not see in the Cham. 
ber at the moment either of the distin. 
guished Senators who represent the State 
in which that great city is located. | 
am sure the reason they are not present 
is that they are busy in connection with 
committee hearings which are being held 
this afternoon. I know it is most difficult 
for Senators to attend sessions of the 
Senate and listen to the important debate 
which is now proceeding. Of course, it is 
excusable for Senators to be absent when 
they have work which is more important 
to them or to the country outside the 
Senate Chamber than in it. I have no 
reason to complain because they are not 
present. 

Mr. President, I should like to call 
especial attention to the comparisons I 
have made and shall continue to make 
between the number of white persons who 
commit crimes and the number of colored 
persons who commit crimes. I empha- 
size that this is one method of demon- 
strating that we from the South are in 
a much better position to cope with the 
Negro problem than the people of the 
North, if only we are permitted to do so. 

I repeat, Mr. President, enactment into 
law of the pending bill will not cope with 
the problem. Neither will the many bills 
which have been introduced in the Sen- 
ate with a view of appeasing a few mis- 
erable group: of politicians here and 
there all over the Nation who are trying 
tc vie with each other for the colored 
vote. I wish T could believe that that is 
not what is in the mind of some of those 
who are urging the passage of this bill, 
but I cannot help think it is. I am ear- 
nestly pleading with Senators not to 
make it impossible for us from the South 
to cope with the Negro problem. The 
Negroes have been our wards since they 
were sold as slaves generations ago. I 
believe if an honest attempt were made 
to determine who is best qualified to han- 
dle this problem it would be found that 
we of the South are best qualified to 
handle it. I do not like to think of this 
great body considering legislation which 
has back of it the idea of getting the 
support of the colored voters. 

Mr. President, we who represent South- 
ern States are making many sacrifices in 
our attempt to oppose the pending bill. 
Many of my colleagues might think it 
is an easy thing to stand on the floor of 
the Senate and talk for 4 or 5 or 6 hours 
every day. I do not mind it, although it 
takes a considerable amount of my energy 
to do so. But, as I have said on fre- 
quent occasions, in order to preserve the 
liberties which we have enjoyed since the 
Constitution was adopted and which have 
made us a great Nation and brought pros- 
perity to the citizenry of the Republic. 
I for one am willing, in the effort to 
prevent the passage of such legislation 
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as this, to discuss the question so long as 
God gives me breath. 

As I expect to show in the course of my 
remarks, if we permit bills of this char- 
the House of Representatives and become 
law, 1 have no doubt that the same 
forces which have demandee thi legis- 
lation will go a step further and seek to 
obtain other legislation which will prob- 
ably be a little more obnoxious, and 
which wil) lead to the point where the 
advocates of strange and foreign doc- 
trines may achieve the goal for which 
they are now striving. 

I repeat what I said on the floor of the 
Senate back in 1938. If we give the 
colored people of this Nation political 
equality it will lead to social equality; 
and social equality will lead to the degra- 
dation of our race. If any Senator has 
the time to listen to ime in the course of 
this debate I will prove to him that Iam 
right historically. I do not expect to do 
so this afternoon, becaus« I do not have 
the time. I have other arguments to 
deal with for the moment. I shall prob- 
ably reach that point by Tuesday or 
Wednesday of next week. I should like 
to have Senators listen te me, in thé hope 
that I may convert them before it is too 
late. 

Mr. MORSE. _ Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? - 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hory 
in the chair). Does the Senator from 
Louisiana yield to the Senator from 
Oregon? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I.am sure the Senator 
from Louisiana Knows that I have 
listened to him very patiently. I should 
like to ask him a question. 

The Senator made reference to other 
legislation. Am I correct in inferring 
that the Senator might feel justified in 
using the same technique of the filibuster 
in attempting to defeat minimum wage 
legislation? 

Mr. ELLENDER. No; absolutely not. 
I would not attempt todo so. Of course, 
the Senator knows that in the minimum 
wage legislation as it was originally in- 
troduced there were a few obnoxious sec- 
tions of the bill which I seriously opposed. 
I refer to that provision of the bill which 
would give to the Administrator the right 
to select advisory committees for each 
industry, with full power to go into each 
industry and classify every job, from that 
of floor sweeper up, and fix minimum 
wages along the lines as Congress is being 
asked to do. Tam sure that the distin- 
guished Senator does not want that. In 
the full committee some time ago that 
clause was stricken out. 

As I said yesterday, if the minimum 
wage bill were enacted by the Congress 
as written and introduced, and then 
we should place the pending bill, as writ- 
ten, on the statute books, it is my consid- 
ered judgment that we might as well hang 
a large black crepe on the door of pri- 
vate enterprise, because there would be 
one law to tell an employer whom to hire 
and another law to tell him how much 
he must pay to éach employee. 

XCII-——-67 
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Mr. MORSE. I am sure the Senator 
from Louisiana will recall that the Sen- 
ator from Oregon joined in the vote 
against the particular provision of the 
minimum wage bill to which he has al- 
Inded. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. 

Mr. MORSE. But I stress to the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana that I joined in a 
vote; and I wish the Senator from Louisi- 
ana would make it possible for us to vote 
on the floor of the Senate on the pending 
measure. 

Mr. ELLENDER. If the Senator is 
interested in the consideration of other 
legislation, all that is necessary is to place 
the pending bill back on the calendar, 
and we can then consider all the legis- 
lation which the Senator desires to con- 
sider. It can be done very easily. 

Mr. President, I was about to con- 
sider figures for the city of Cincinnati. 
I am glad to see that the distinguished 
Senator from Ohio (Mr. Tart] is present. 

In 1936, in the city of Cincinnati there 
was a white population of 403,112, or ap- 
proximately 89 percent of the total. The 
colored population was 47,818, represent- 
ing approximately 11 percent of the en- 
tire population. Members of other races 
numbered 230. The total population was 
451,160. I should like to have Senators 
bear those figures in mind. Of the en- 
tire population, approximately 89 per- 
cent was white, and 11 percent colored. 
I shall proceed to show that in 1936, 
with respect to the crimes of murder, 
manslaughter, rape, robbery, aggravated 
assault, burglary, larceny, and auto 
theft, the Negroes, who constituted 11 
percent of the population, committed 
more of those crimes than did the whites, 
who constituted approximately 89 per- 
cent of the entire population. The 
figures are as follows: 

Murder and manslaughter are com- 
bined in this table. I do not know why, 
but they are combined. For murder and 
manslaughter, whites, 25; Negroes, 48. 
For rape, whites, 29; Negroes, 16. For 
robbery, whites, 79; Negroes, 156. For 
aggravated assault, 71 whites, and 180 
Negroes. For burglary, 241 whites and 
294 Negroes. For larceny, 384 whites and 
454 Negroes. For auto thefts, 92 Negroes 
and 83 whites. The total number for 
whites was 921, as against 1,231 for 
Negroes. 

Bear in mind, as I have stated, that 
the colored population was approxi- 
mately 11 percent of the total, as con- 
trasted with approximately 89 percent 
for the whites, and yet the colored people 
living there, who constituted 11 percent 
of the entire population, committed 300 
more of these crimes than did the whites. 

The rate per 10,000 population for the 
whites was 23, and for Negroes 258. In 
other words, for every white person who 
committed one of those crimes in the 
city of Cincinnati in 1936, there were 
11.2 Negroes. I ask unanimous consent 
that the table from which I have been 
reading be printed in the Recorp at this 
point as a part of my remarks, 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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Arrests, city 6f Cincinnati, 1936 


Wh ited Negroes! Total 





| RE ar ar 24] 204 535 
Larceny, theft...........-...- 984 454 83 
Automobile theft_............ e2 8 1 





ce aS eth Tice 
Rate per 10,000 population ___. 





Population: 
White (89 percent)............ a alle aati 408, 112 
Colored (11 percent) 


OU St ntti an teeta rates ante tnt itn 451, 160 
Crime figures taken from Annual Report of Division of 
Police, Department of Safety, City of Cincinnati, 1°38. 
Population figures taken from 192f Census (U 8 
Bureau of the Census) 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, will my 
distinguished colleague yield‘ 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield for a question. 

Mr. MEAD. I do not wish to argue in 
defense of the commission of crime by 
anyone, but I am wondering if my dis- 
tinguished colleague, who hus taken -uch 
an enthusiastic interest in good housing, 
would go along with me to a certain ex- 
tent in my thought that probably society 
or the Government may be in some de- 
gree responsible for this situation. I 
think the Senator will agree with me that 
the education, housing, and economic 
condition of the Negro have been more 
or less neglected. If the Negro could 
have the advantages which people more 
fortunately situated have had, he, too, 
would be an improved citizen. We are 
told by experts that it is difficult to ex- 
pect that there will be fess crime in a 
blighted area, a slum area, than there is 
in an area which is up to date and has all 
the advantages which higher standards 
provide. I am not finding fault with the 
figures which my distinguished colleague 
is citing. I know nothing about them. 
I suppose he obtained them from some 
Government agency. 

Mr. ELLENDER. All the crime figures 
I have submitted were obtained from 
Official sources and those for Cincinnati 
were furnished me from reports of the 
Division of Police, Department of Safety, 
of the city of Cincinnati. 

Mr. MEAD. Does not the Senator 
agree with me that there is a responsi- 
bility which we may have neglected, in 
the provision of good housing. better eco- 
nomic conditions, and better educational 
facilities for the Negroes? While I know 
that religion has done a noble work wher- 
ever opportunity and facilities were 
available, yet there is also in this field 
further opportunity, I think, for more 
work to be done. I believe further that 
the Government has neglectec its obli- 
gation, and perhaps we are somewhat re- 
sponsible. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I have no doubt that 
what the Senator says is correct; but do 
not forget that in the city of Cincinnati 
there are as many poor white people as 
there are poor colored people, if not more. 
The figures which I am presenting to the 
Senate are not taken from a selected 
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class. They represent all the whites. 
The Lord knows that in the city of Cin- 
cinnati—and the same thing holds true 
of the city of New York—a large propor- 
tion of the white population is just as 
poor and in just as bad condition eco- 
nomically as are the colored people. 

The only reason I am citing these fig- 
ures, as I have stated on this floor on 
many occasions, is simply to show that 
the white people in the North do not seem 
to be able to cope with the colored prob- 
lem as we in the South do. The Senator 
was not present a while ago when I was 
discussing this question. No doubt he was 
busy before some committee. I am sure 
that many other Senators who were not 
present were as busy before committees 
as was the Senator from New York. 

The point is that I compared the figures 
for the city of New Orleans with those for 
the city of Washington. The population 
of the city of Washington is almost the 
same as that of the city of New Orleans; 
and the Negro population in Washington 
is only 1 percent less than the Negro 
population in New Orleans. Yet, strange 
as it may seem, in the city of New Or- 
leans, for every white person who com- 
mitted one of these crimes there were 2.1 
Negroes. In the city of Washington the 
figures are as high as 9.9 Negroes for 
every white person. 

The Senator appreciates the difference 
Iam trying to point out there. 

Mr. MEAD. Yes; I understand the 
difference 

Mr. President, will my distinguished 
colleague further yield to me? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. MEAD. There is a serious prob- 
lem of adjustment to be considered. 
For instance, if a number oi the members 
of colored population in a rural area of 
a Southern State were suddenly trans- 
ported to a large industrial city of the 
North, probably in some instances they 
would not be as readily received as other 
persons would be. In some cases they 
are the last to be hired and, again, the 
first to be fired. There ‘; a period of ad- 
justment which leaves them somewhat 
handicapped. 

So it occurs to me that with a good 
background of education, with fair eco- 
nomic opportunity, with decent living 
conditions, with good housing—which 
has much to do—— 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I am 
prompt tc confess that good housing 
would to a considerable extent relieve 
the situation. But I doubt whether the 
proportion to which I have referred 
would differ, because if housing condi- 
tions for the poorer white people were 
improved, the extent to which such per- 
sons would become involved in crime 
would no coubt decrease almost to the 
same extent it would decrease in the case 
of the colored people, if their living con- 
ditions or housing were improved. 

Mr. MEAD. I recognize in my col- 
league from Louisiana a stanch advo- 
cate of good housing, and his present in- 
terest in that subject is reassuring. But 
we are tola by experts who have studied 
crime that slums are the <reatest breed- 
ers of crime. Invariably a great many 
of the southern colored people who find 
their way to the large industrial cities of 
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the North live in blighted areas—even in 
slums. 

If that be true, we have the obliga- 
tion of seeing to it that they live in good, 
clean, healthful, sanitary homes. We 
are all aware that many colored people 
who have a good economic and educa- 
tional background and who live in good 
communities .are fine, outstanding cit- 
izens. 

I think we can in large part correct 
the situation to which reference has been 
made by assuming the responsibility, 
which is ours, of giving the colored peo- 
ple the opportun‘ty they have earned and 
to which they are entitled. So I wish to 
impress upon my distinguished colleague 
the necessity of our assuming that re- 
sponsibility. The colored people are 
here in the United States, they are cit- 
izens of this country. They have fought 
for our democracy. They have done 
hard, laborious work, both in the South 
and in the North. If we give them a 
good educational background, if we pro- 
vide the decent housing conditions which 
this rich country can very well provide, 
if we see to it that the economic condi- 
tions of the colored people are improved, 
we shall get at the root of the difficulty 
which the Senator has pointed out this 
afternoon. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I as- 
sure my distinguished colleague the Sen- 
ator from New York that, as a coauthor 
of the so-called Wagner-Ellender-Taft 
bill on housiug, I shall do all I can to 
see to it that that housing, bill is enacted 
by the Congress. So far as I personally 
am concerned, I wish vo say further that 
I am a strong advocate of increasing the 
opportunities of the colored people. I 
have done that all my life, in the South. 
I was a member of the Louisiana Leg- 
islature from 1924 until I came to the 
Senate of the United States, and my 
record will show that I have done all I 
could do to help the colored people. 

As I said yesterday in the Senate, to- 
day we in Louisiana are spending more 
money for the education of the colored 
people of our State than was spent in 
Louisiana for the education of both 
whites and Negroes back in 1909, the year 
I entered college. 

We have made great progress in the 
South. All I am asking is that we be 
allowed to settle our own problems. I 
do not wish to do anything here which 
would cause the colored people to be 
placed on a basis of social equality with 
the white people, because the moment 
that were done, the moment such things 
were permitted, a course would be 
started which, within 300 or 400 years, 
would end in our having a mongrel race, 
such as has developed in Brazil. As I 
pointed out yesterday during the debate, 
Brazil is a larger and older country than 
the United States. But what happened 
there? When the European settlers 
went to that great country, they inter- 
married with the Indians who lived 
there. Later on, the prosperous Brazil- 
ians imported a number of African slaves 
to help grow the crops. In the course 
of a few years the colored people who 
went there from Africa intermarried with 
the Indians, and some of the white 
people intermarried with some of the 
colored people. Today in Brazil there 
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is a mongrel race. The result is that 
a country which is richer and larger 
than ours and older than ours is now 
as far back, in respect to progress, as it 
was in 1512. 

Mr. MEAD. But, Mr. President, if 
my colleague will yield to me again, let 
me say that some of the countries from 
which the people who settled in Brazij 
came are not much better off, today, or 
even as well off, as Brazil itself is. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Can the Senator 
from New York mention any country 
where that is due to mongrelization? 
What he says might be due to the fact 
that some of the poorer countries may 
have been overpowered by others. But 
Brazil has never been involved in any 
wars of any consequence—none suffi- 
cient to destroy her. Brazil could have 
made the same progress we have made, 
or even better progress than we have 
made, because, as I have said, Brazil has 
more resources than we have; Brazil has 
a finer climate, generally speaking: 
everything has been to her advantage. 
Yet she is hundreds of years back of the 
United States, insofar as progress is 
concerned. I attribute that condition to 
the fact that in Brazil there is, today, a 
mongrel race, just as a mongrel race de- 
veloped in Egypt centuries ago. At ‘irst 
there was an Aryan race in Egypt. 
Egyptian history shows that in science, 
medicine, and the other arts Egypt went 
very far in olden times. But when the 
Pharoahs decided to build the Pyramids, 
the Egyptians imported a number of 
Ethiopians to help them do the heavy 
work. What happened? In less than 
50 years those colored Ethiopians began 
to intermingle with the Egyptians, to 
such an extent that at the end of 50 
years the Egyptians passed a law making 
it a felony punishable by death for any 
more Ethiopians to come within the bor- 
ders of Egypt. But it was too late. 
Mongrelization had already started. In 
less than 400 years the situation had de- 
teriorated to such an extent that a mu- 
latto was at the head of the Egyptian 
dynasty. 

I do not want such a thing to happen 
in the United States. 

However, the establishment of social 
equality between the whites and the col- 
ored people would be the beginning of 4 
similar process or development in the 
United States. Once social] equality was 
established, the result in our country 
inevitably would be similar to that in 
Egypt. It might not come to pass within 
my generation or within the ceneration 
of my son’s son’s son, but the time would 
come. 

That is what the colored people are 
trying to do today. They are doing 
everything they can to attain social 
equality with the white race. But as I 
have said, I will talk as long as God gives 
me breath to prevent it. 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I am sure 
that any student of history or any Mem- 
ber of the Senate might find ample argu- 
ment and material to fit his fancy, if he 
studied the very beginnings of civiliza- 
tion, as to the reasons for the decay or 
degeneration of either governments, civ- 
ilizations, or peoples. Such decadence 
may be attributed to many causes. 
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But regardless of that subject, regard- 
less of what caused the fall of Rome or 
the ruination of ancient Greece or the 
decay of the Egyptian civilization, such 
considerations have no bearing upon the 
necessity for the improvement of the 
economic opportunity of the colored peo- 
ple who are citizens of our country. I 
am sure my distinguished friend, the 
Senator from Louisiana, will admit that 
it is not sufficient to provide them with 
educational opportunity for 10 or 15 
weeks of the year, in a one-room school- 
house, with an underpaid teacher. We 
all admit such education would not be 
very advantageous and would not prove 
beneficial. Nor can we expect the fin- 
est type of citizenship to emanate from 
an educational background so meager 
and as limited as that. I am sure the 
Senator will also agree that. bringing up 


a family in a one-room. shack which is . 


not much better than a barn is not con- 
ducive to the development of good citi- 
zenship. I do not believe we can expect 
to produce the best type of citizens if our 
wage standards are so low that the peo- 
ple can hardly keep body and soul to- 
gether. We still have, I insist, the obli- 
gation to improve the economic condi- 
tions which we all admit are present and 
are indefensible in @ country so rich as 
ours. 

So, Mr. President, I wish to congratu- 
late my colleague for his continue in- 
terest in the matter of providing good 
housing for the people of this country. 
I believe that in the slums and in the 
blighted areas the Senator will find; ac- 
cording to expert testimony on the sub- 
ject, some explanation for the difficulties 
which he has associated with the colored 
race. As I have said, IT know many of 
them who have excellent backgrounds, 
and have had opportunities to work and 
obtain educations. ‘They are very fine 
citizens. I think that if we were to dis- 
charge our obligation and make it pos- 
sible for Negroes as a whole to obtain 
educations, homes, and jobs, it would 
pay rich dividends. 

Mr, ELLENDER, I repeat to my dis- 
tinguished colleague that I am in accord 
with doing what he has suggested being 
done. Our only difference is with regard 
to the method of doing it. We will never 
attain the conditions which he has de- 
scribed by the enactment 6. such a bill 
as the one now pending before the 
Senate. 

Mr. President, I desire to.continue with 
facts and figures relating to the city of 
Cincinnati. A moment egc I presented 
figures for the year 1937. I shall now 
proceed to give figures for the year 1938. 
For the benefit of many Senators who 
have entered the Chamber since I began 
this discussion, I may state that I have 
been arguing for @ part of the afternoon 
in order to show that we of the South 
are much better able to cope with the 
Negro problem than are the people in the 
North. We do not permit colored people 
to rub elbows with us and be received 
socially by us, but we do assist them, 

The entire population of the city of 
Cincinnati consists of 11 percent Negroes 
and 89 percent whites. In that city Ne- 
groes committed more crimes consisting 
of murder, manslaughter, rape, robbery, 
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burglary, aggravated assault, larceny, 
and auto theft than were committed by 
whites. The figures are as follows: 

Murder and manslaughter, whites 16, 
Negroes 37; rape, whites 20, Negroes 
22; robbery, whites 127, Negroes 169; ag- 
gravated assault, whites 61, Negroes 185; 
burglary, whites 382, Negroes 290; lar- 
ceny, whites 675, Negroes 746; auto theft, 
whites 76, Negroes 70. 

Total, whites 1,357, Negroes 1,519. 

Or, to put the figures in another form, 
the rate per 10,000 population was, whites 
34, Negroes 316. 

Mr. President, by those figures it will 
be seen that for every white man who 
committed one of these crimes in Cincin- 
nati, the white population of which con- 
stitutes 89 percent of the whole, 9.3 Ne- 
groes committee similar crimes. 

The same situation prevailed with re- 
spect to the years 1939, 1940, and 1941, 
and in almost the same proportion as 
that which I have just indicated. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have the table from which I have just 
read printed at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


Arrests, city of Cincinnati, 1938 


























Whites | Negroes} Total 
MeO isd ch secede - 
Manslaughter -...........-.-- } 16 . 53 
athlete ntmnanieene 20 2 42 
RGDUST bh bi. sce ec dcdce- 127 169 206 
Aggravated assault........... 61 185 246 
sentria deatendzen 382 290 672 
Larceny theft. --.2..........- 675 746 1, 421 
Automobile theft_........-..- 76 70 146 
ee: eS. ek 1,357 | 1, 519 2, 876 
Rate per 10,000 population... 34 316 |........ 
Popniation: 
White (89 percent)... ......4...2.64-d22-<6< 403, 112 
CES CES POTOUEN Co nn. cansccdgoeanseccges 47, 818 
ee eee 450, 930 
UT thE. tie eatameneaheanmtitein 
DOR ite bate date ke aGtnesttso<eguilien< 451, 160 


Crime figures taken from the Annuat Report of Divi- 
sion of Police, Department of Safety, City of Cincinnati, 
1938. : 
Population figures taken from 1930 Census (U. 8. 
Bureau of the Census). 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. Does not the Senator be- 
lieve that if there were no discrimination 
practiced in employment, and Negroes 
had as good jobs as whites have, the dis- 
crepancy to which the Senator has re- 
ferred might be changed? Does he not 
believe that the conditions to which he 
has referred result from discrimination 
against the employment of Negroes? Is 
is not true that Negroes are much poorer 
than white people are, and do not have 
the income which white people have? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I do not believe so, 
because the figures which I have given 
not only relates to the Negroes in the 
city of Cincinnati but to all the poor 
white folks there as well. If Cincinnati 
does not have any poor white folk, she 
is an unusual city. 

Mr. TAFT. The Senator knows that 
in most cities the average income of 
Negroes is considerably lower than the 
average income of white people. 
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Mr. ELLENDER. Could that fact ac- 
count for the proportion of murders and 
other crimes to which I have referred? 

Mr. TAFT. Yes; I think that discrimi- 
nation in employment makes it very dif- 
ficult for colored people to make their 
living in honest ways, and causes them to 
turn to crime. There are other causes 
involved, but I think that the condition 
which I have pointed out is one of the 
causes, 

Mr. ELLENDER. I agree with the 
Senator. I presented figures which re- 
late to not only the seven or eight classes 
of crimes which I mentioned, but prac- 
tically all.crimes. It is true that the 
ratio as between whites and Negroes is 
not so great as that which I have just 
indicated in connection with the city of 
Cincinnati, but the figures do show that 
as between the North and the South the 
proportion of Negroes of the South who 
are incarcerated in jails, prisons, and re- 
formatories, is much less than in the 
case of the Negroes oi the North. 

As I pointed out on many occasions 
we treat the Negroes of the South much 
better than the people of the North treat 
them. As the Administrator of FEPC, 
created under Executive order, testified 
last year, only: 10 percent of the com- 
plaints come from the South and yet we 
are being charged with discrimination 
against them. The fact that we treat 
them better than northern folks may ac- 
count for fewer crimes among them than 
those of the North. 


AUTHORIZATION TO REPORT APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL AND TO SUBMIT NOTICES TO 
SUSPEND THE RULE 


During the delivery of Mr. ELLENDER’s 
speech, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield to me 
to make a unanimous consent request 
about reporting an appropriation bill? 

Mr. ELLENDER. If it will not take me 
off the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
JonNSsTON of South Carolina in the 
chair). Without objection, the Senator 
from Tennessee may proceed. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Committee on 
Appropriations has agreed to the inde- 
pendent offices appropriation bill, but it 
cannot physically report it at this 
moment. I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill may be reported as of today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. MCKELLAR. I wish to make a fur- 
ther request. There are two items about 
which there will have to be motions to 
suspend the rules in order that they may 
be considered. I ask unanimous consent 
that I may give notice now of the request 
to suspend the rules so that these items 
may be in order when the bill is consid- 
ered, if it should be considered tomorrow 
or the next day. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I rise to a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. MORSE. Will the Chair explain 
to the Senator from Oregon the effect of 
the unanimous consent request made by 


(Mr. 
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the distinguished Senator from Tennes- 
see, if it shall be agreed to, upon the de- 
bate which is now taking place in the 
Senate? I assure the Senator that I want 
to accommodate him, but I desire to 
make certain that I understand what ef- 
fect it will have on the debate now pend- 
ing before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will 
have no effect upon the matter now pend- 
ing before the Senate. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Has the Chair put 
the request? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair hears no objection, the request is 
granted. 

Subsequently, 

Mr. McKELLAR, from the Commiitee 
on Appropriations, to which was referred 
the bill (H. R. 5201) making appropria- 
tions for the Executive Office and sundry 
independent executive bureaus, boards, 
commissions, and offices for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1947, and for other 
purposes, reported it with amendments, 


and submitted a report (No. 926) 
thereon. 
NOTICES OF MOTIONS TO SUSPEND THE 


RULE 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, in 
accordance with rule XL of the Stand- 
ing Rules of the Senate, I hereby give 
notice in writing that it is my intention 
to move to suspend paragraph 4 of rule 
XVI for the purpose of proposing to the 
bill H. R. 5201, making appropriations 
for the Executive Office and sundry in- 
dependent executive bureaus, boards, 
commissions, and offices, for the fiscal 
vear ending June 30, 1947, and for other 
purposes, the following amendment, 
namely: 

Page 4, after line 7, insert the following: 

“EMERGENCY FUND FOR THE PRESIDENT 

“Emergency fund for the President: Not 
to exceed $5,000,000 of the appropriation 
‘Emergency fund for the President,’ con- 
tained in the First Supplemental National 
Defense Appropriation Act, 1943, as supple- 
mented and amended, is hereby continued 
available until June 30, 1947: Provided, That 
no part of such fund shall be available for 
allocation to finance a function or project 
for which function or project a Budget es- 
timate of appropriation was transmitted 
pursuant to law during the Seventy-ninth 
Congress, and such appropriation denied 
after consideration thereof by the Senate 
and House of Representatives or by the Com- 
mittees on Appropriations of both bodies.” 


Mr. McKELLAR also submitted an 
amendment intended to be proposed by 
him to House bill 5201, the independent 
offices appropriation bill, which was or- 
dered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

(For text of amendment referred to, 
see the foregoing notice.) 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, in 
accordance with rule XL of the Stand- 
ing Rules of the Senate, I hereby give 
notice in writing that it is my intention 
to move to suspend paragraph 4 of rule 
XVI for the purpose of proposing to the 
bill H. R. 5201, making appropriations 
for the Executive Office and sundry in- 
dependent executive bureaus, boards, 
commissions, and offices, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1947, and for other 
purposes, the following amendment, 
namely: . 
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On page 14, after line 4, insert the fol- 
lowing: 

“The Federal Works Administrator is au- 
thorized to accept payment, at par and ac- 
crued interest, of any obligations, held by 
him, of States or other public bodies or non- 
profit corporations, notwithstanding the ma- 
turity dates or any premiums for the redemp- 
tion thereof.” 


Mr. McKELLAR also submitted an 
amendment intended to be proposed by 
him to House bill 5201, the independent 
offices appropriation bill, which was or- 
dered to lie on the table and to be printed. 

(For text of amendment referred to, 
see the foregoing notice.) 


STARVATION CONDITIONS IN EUROPE 


During the delivery of Mr. ELLENDER’s 
speech, 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 

enator yield to me? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield if I do not 
lose my rights to the floor by doing so. 

Mr. WHERRY. I hold in my hand an 
article published in the New York Times. 
It is under the date line of Washington, 
February 6. The headline is: “One hun- 
dred and forty million in Europe get only 
2,000 calories a day.” 

The article states that according to 
estimates made in a report made by the 
Emergency Economic Committee for Eu- 
rope, which is an intergovernmental body 
under the chairmanship of Philip Noel- 
Baker of Great Britain, and members of 
which are Belgium, Denmark, Greece, 
Luxembourg, The Netherlands, Norway, 
Turkey, the United Kingdom and the 
United States, more than 140,000,000 per- 
sons in Europe will have to live on an av- 
erage total diet of 2,000 calories a day for 
the next few moriths, and that about 
109,000,000 will be receiving an average of 
1,500 calories or less per person. The re- 
port certainly is convincing evidence of 
the truth of the statements which have 
been made on the floor by nearly a dozen 
Senators who are interested in having 
food furnished to the starving people of 
Europe, that millions face starvation in 
Europe this winter. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
article from the New York Times printed 
in the Recorp at this point, as a part of 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ONE HUNDRED AND ForTY MILLION IN EUROPE 
To Get ONLY 2,000 CALORIES a Day—Eco- 
NOMIC COMMITTEE Reports 100,000,000 WILL 
Have To Live on 1,500 UNriTs or LEss— 
HIGHER Diets EXPECTED FOR BRITAIN 
WasHINGTON, February 6.—More than 140,- 

000,000 persons will have to live on an aver- 

age total diet of 2,000 calories a day in Europe 

for the next few months and about 100,000,- 

000 will be receiving an average of 1,500 cal- 

ories or less per person, according to estimates 

made in a report made tonight by the Emer- 
gency Economic Committee for Europe. 

Au average of 2,090 calories is regarded as a 
minimum for safety. The estimates take 
into account all home-grown and imported 
food supplies available or in sight. 

While the study upon which the estimates 
were made covered only calories, adequate 
supplies of other nutritional elements, such 
as proteins, fats, vitamins, and minerals 
which are also essential, are even a less satis- 
factory prospect than are calories. 

It was pointed out that an average diet 
of 2,650 calories in addition to necessary 
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quantities of other nutritional elements has 
been recommended by the UNRRA Food Com. 
mittee as necessary for full health and ef. 
ciency. The report warned: 

“A serious gap between food supplies ang 
minimum requirements remains for Many 
millions of people in Europe.” 

The Emergency Committee is an inter. 
governmental body under the chairmanship 
of Philip Noel-Baker of Great Britain. Mem. 
bers are Belgium, Denmark, Greece, Luxem- 
bourg, The Netherlands, Norway, Turkey, the 
United Kingdom and the United States, 


TEXT OF THE REPORT 


Following is the text of the report of the 
committee: 

“The Emergency Economic Committee for 
Europe has reviewed such information as js 
available to it about the levels of food con. 
sumption in European countries, with the ob- 
ject of estimating the diet in terms of cal. 
ories which an average person in each ccun- 
try might expect to receive in the course of 
the next few months. 

' “The information on which this study js 
based is incomplete. Im some cases it has 
been necessary to use information obtained 
through nonofficial channels, 

“In all cases tne future position has been 
forecast in terms of prospects as they ap- 
peared early in January so that changes in 
the food outlook which may have taken place 
since then are not taken into account. Thus, 
much of the information on which the fore- 
casts have been based is subject to an ap- 
preciable margin of error. 

“Nevertheless, the committee considers 
that its review presents a substantially cor- 
rect broad picture of the prospective food 
position in the countries covered.” 


ONE HUNDRED MILLION AT ONE THOUSAND FIVE 
HUNDRED CALORIES 


“The broad picture that emerges after tak- 
ing into account all home-grown and im- 
ported food supplies available or in sight, is 
that over the next few months over 140,000,- 
000 people in the European countries re- 
viewed will have to continue to live on a diet 
which provides an average of less than 2,000 
calories a day. (See footnote 1.) 
ate the committee has found 

at: 

“(A) About 100,000,000 people in the fol- 
lowing groups will probably be receiving an 
average total diet of 1,500 calories per person 
per day or less: 

“(I) The nonfarm population of Austria 
(74 percent); (see footnote 2), (The nonfarm 
population in the United States and United 
Kingdom zones and in Vienna are currently 
receiving somewhat over 1,500 calories, but 
most recent information indicates that ra- 
tions may have to be reduced, thereby bring- 
ing the diet of the nonfarm population in all 
zones of Austria under 1,500 calories.) 

“(II) The farm populations of tobacco 
growing regions in Bulgaria (9 percent). 

“(III) German residents in Czechoslovakia 
(insofar as they do not qvalify for Czecho- 
slovak citizenship) (16 percent). 

“(IV) The nonfarm population of eastern 
Slovakia (3 percent). 

“(V) The nonfarm population of Finland 
(43 percent). 

“(VI) The nonfarm population of Ger- 
many (75 percent). (The nonfarm popula- 
tion in the United States and United King- 
dom zones, in the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republic zones with certain groups excepted, 
and in Berlin are currently receiving some- 
what over 1,500 calories, but most recent in- 
formation indicates that rations may have 
to be reduced, thereby bringing the diet of 
the nonfarm population in all zones under 
1,590 calories.) 

“(VII) The nonfarm pouulation of Hun- 
gary; especially Budapest (50 percent). 


FOR ITALY 59 PERCENT 


“(VIII) The nonfarm population of Italy 
(59 percent). 
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“(IX) The nonfarm population of Ru- 
mania (30 percent). : 

“(X) The nonfarm population of Spain 
(40 percent) may also be in this category. 

“(B) A further 40,000,000 people will prob- 
ably be receiving an average total diet of 
over 1,500 but less than 2,000 calories in- 

juding: 
: “(1) The nonfarm population of France 
(65 percent) (see footmate 2). 

“(II}) The nonfarm population of Bohemia 
and Moravia and western Slovakia (5 per- 
cent). 

“(IIT) The nonfarm population of Greece 
(47 percent) . 

“(IV) The farm and nonfarm population 
of certain districts of Yugoblavia (33 per- 
cent). 

“(C) An average of a bare 2,000 calories 
per day appears to be in prospect for the non- 
farm population of Luxembourg and possibly 
Portugal. Somewhat higher diets still under 
2,500 calories may be anticipated for the non- 
farm populations of Belgium, Bulgaria, The 
Netherlands, Norway, Poland (with certain 
groups at lower levels), and Yugosiavia. 

“(D) Average diets of over 2,500 calories 
will be available only for the nonfarm popu- 
lations of Denmark, Sweden, Switzerland, and 
the United Kingdom and farm populations of 
all countries except where otherwise noted 
above. 

“Jt should be noted that the above classifi- 
cation excludes entirely Albania, Eire, Turkey, 
and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
for which no definite imformation om the food 
situation was available to the committee. 

“While this study is in terms of calories 
only, as a convenient indicator of the level of 
food supply, adequate supplies of other nutri- 
tional elements—proteins, fats, vitamins, and 
minerals—are also essential. 

“In general, current. and prospective Euro- 
pean diets are even less satisfactory in other 
nutritional elements. and in palatability than 
they are in calories. 

“As a guide to the possible nutritional and 
economic effects of the diet levels described 
in this review, it may be noted that a diet 
containing an average of about 2.650 calories 
per day, in addition to necessary quantities 
of other nutritional elements, has. been rec- 
ommended by the UNRRA Food Committee as 
the amount ef food sufficient to maintain 
full health and efficiency in a population with 
a normal distribution according to sex, age, 
and occupation. 

“Prewar diets In some countries tn southern 
and eastern Burope did not reach this level, 
however, while diets in northwestern Buro- 
pean countries were generally at levels some- 
what above this standard. 

“An average diet of around 2,000 calories 
has been generally recognized in military and 
civilian relief as @ minimum level 





below which there would be marked effects 


on ability to work and danger of the develop- 
ment of disease and unrest associated with 
food shortage. 

“These effects become progressively more 
Serious as the diet is redueed down to and 
below 1,500 calories and the period of low 
diet is prolonged. 

SERIOUS GAP FOR MILLIONS 


“Thus @ serious gap between food supplies 
and minimum requirements remains ‘for 
many millions of peopie im Europe even after 
the vigorous efforts to alleviate the position 
which have been, and are being, made by 
the governments and international agencies 
concerned have been taken into account.” 

Footnote 1. It is emphasized that the divi- 
Sion of various groups of the population of 
Europe into broad diet categories is based on 
the estimated prospective average level of the 
total diet of the group concerned. Within 
any group the actual consumption of differ- 
ent imdividuals may vary from starvation 
te fully adequate levels. 
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Pootnote 2. The percentage figures shown 
in parenthesis are an estimate of the propor- 
tiom of the total population of the country 
cencerned which is in the 


group 
listed. Thus, about 74 percent of the total 
population of Austria are estimated to be in 
the nonfarm population group. 
ADJUTANT GENERAL OF THE ARMY 


During the delivery of Mr. ELLENDER’s 
speech: 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield to me, 
if by so doing so he does not lose his 
right to the floor? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. MAYBANEK. Mr. President, an 
editorial was published in The State, of 
Columbia, S. C., the issue of Tuesday, 

5, 1946, entitled “Adjutant 
General of the Army.” It relates to the 
nomination of Maj. Gen. BE. P. Witsell 
to be Adjutant General of the Army and 
to the confirmation of his nomination. 
We in South Carolina are fortunate in 
having one of our distinguished native 
sons elevated to the position of Adjutant 
General of the Army. We are indeed 
proud that he has been selected for this 
most important position. 

General Witsell is a man of out- 
standing character and ability. He has 
a long and glorious war record. Fur- 
thermore, Mr. President, he is a man with 
a heart, a man who understands human 
nature and the problems of the GI. I 
think the United States of America is 
particularty fortunate in having such a 
distinguished gentleman as Adjutant 
General of the Army. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
editorial printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ADJUTANT GENERAL OF THE ARMY 

In the State Sunday we carried the news 
that Maj. Gen. E. F. Witsell had been con- 
firmed as Adjutant General of the Army. 
Por some time, ever since the fliness of 
General Ulio, General Witsell has beer Acting 
Adjutant General, much of the heavy war 
work falling on nis shoulders. He is a South 
Carolinian, a mative of Charlestom and a 
graduate of The Citadel. He is another man 
from this State whe has made good in a big 
way, and this newspaper is pleased to note 
that he is no longer serving in an acting 
capacity but is now the Adjutant General of 
the Army. 

APPEAL FROM DECISION OF THE CHAIR 
ON CLOTURE MOTION 

The Senate resumed consideration of 
the appeal of Mr. Barxiey from the de- 
eision of the Chair sustaining the point 
of order of Mr. Russexz. that, under the 
rule, the presentation of the cloture 
motion on the FEPC bill was not in order. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, with- 
out taking him off the floor, will the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana yield to me in order 
that I may make the paint of no quorum? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Doesthe 
Senator from Louisiana yield to the Sen- 
ator from Kentueky, with the under- 
standing as stated? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will eall the roll. 


MYIYAAIMDEREAATAANAT DOoSAyrR anraramn 
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The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 


following Senators answered to their 
marmes: 
Aiken Gurney Murray 
Austin Hart O’Daniet 
Bailey Hatch Overton 
Bail Hawkes Pepper 
Bankhead Hayden Radcliffe 
Barkley Hickenlooper Reed 
Bilbo will Revercomb 
Brewster Hoey Robertson 
Bridges Johnson Colo. Russel! 
Briggs Johnston, S.C. Saltonstah 
Buck Kilgore Shipstead 
Bushbfield Knowiland Smith 
Butler La Follette Stanfi!l 
Byrd Langer Stewart 
Capehart Lucas Taft 
Cap McCarran Tsyior 
Carville McClellan Thomas, Okla. 
Cordon McFarland Thomas, Utah 
Donnell! McKeflar Tobey 
Downey McMahon Tunnell 
East! and Magnuson Tydings 
Ellender Maybank Walsh 
Ferguson Mead Wheeler 
Pulbright Millikin Wherry 
Mitchel! White 
Gerry Moore Wiley 
Gossett Morse Willis 
Green Murdock Wilson 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 


Eighty-four Senators having answered to 
their names. a quorum is present. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Louisiana yield to the 
Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield, on the same 
conditions heretofore stated. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I migh: advise the 
Senator from Louisiana that it will be 
necessary ultimately for him to yield the 
floor, but I think there will be no diffi- 
culty about that. 

Mr. President, I always try to be frank 
with the Senate in the matter of its pro- 
cedure and the consideraticn of legisla- 
tion. We have now been for some 3 weeks 
considering the parliamentary and legis- 
lative situation involving Senate bil] 101. 
and the effort to bring it to a vote. The 
Senator is familiar with the procedure up 
to the present, which involves the ap- 
proval of the Journal of the 17th of Jan- 
uary, and then later involves an appeal 
from the decision of the Chair on a rul- 
ing made last week when I made an effort 
to file a petition for cloture to bring to 
a close the dehate on Senate bill 101. 

Under the rules of the Senate the mo- 
ticn to amend the Journal. as well as the 
motion te approve the Journal, is debat- 
able, and can be debated indefinitely un- 
less some method is devised to close de- 
bate on the motion. An appeal from the 
decision of the Chair is likewise debat- 
able, and can be debated indefinitely un- 
less some method be found to close de- 
bate on that. Therefore we now have a 
double-barreled situation, so that two 
propositions which are debatable indeft 
nitely might be before the Senate before 
we could file a petition for cloture on 
Senate bill 101, unless in the meantime 
a method might be found by which de- 
bate eould be terminated on the appeal 
from the decision of the Chair in the 
first. imstance, in the second instance on 
the motion of the Senator from North 
Carolina |Mr. Hory} to amend the Jour- 
nal, and, I might say, in the third in- 
stanee on the motion to approve the 
Journal. All that has to be cleared away 
as underbrush before we can get back 
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to the 1 ata sroposition of the considera- 
tion of Senate bill 101. 

As I indicated a few days ago, and as 
I still believe, the test of the ability of 
the Senate to bring abcui a vote on Sen- 
ate bill 101 depends upon our ability to 
carry by the required two-thirds major- 
ity a motion to close debate under rule 
XXII. Unless we can reach a posture 
in the parliamentary situation where we 
can get a vote on that, we cannot get a 
vote on the bill. 

Therefore, Mr. President, under these 
circumstances it seems to me wise to get 
a vote on the cloture motion so that we 
may know where we are. In order to get 
a vote on the cloture motion it is neces- 
sary that I withdraw my appeal from the 
decision of the Chair on the ruling of a 
few days ago, it is necessary for the 
Senator from North Caroline to with- 
draw his amendment to the Journal, and 
it will then be necessary to approve the 
Journal, so that a motion for cloture can 
be filed. 

Believing, as I do, and as I think a ma- 
jority on both sides believes, that it is 
essential that we get a vote on cloture so 
that we can deterntine whether we can 
ever get a vote on the bill, I have deter- 
mined to withdraw my appeal! from the 
decision of the Chair, after conference 
with both sides, with the Senator from 
North Carolina, and with those who op- 
pose and those who support Senate bill 
101, without prejudice in any way inso- 
far as the merits of the interpretation of 
rule XXII may be concerned, because I 
think the time will come, in connection 
with some legislation, when the Senate 
must either interpret what it meant 
when it adopted rvle XXII, or it must 
amend the rule so that we will not find 
ourselves in an impasse where we can- 
not function. 

So, without prejudice to the right to 
bring that question before the Senate at 
any appropriate time, either for inter- 
pretation, or an amendment tc the :ule, 
I have decided to withdraw my appeal 
from the decision of the Chair, because I 
think that is an essential first step to 
getting a vote of the Senate not only on 
the motion for cloture, but on the right 
to file it under the ruling of the Chair. 

Therefore, Mr. President, under those 
conditions, I now wiitndraw my appeal 
from the decision of the Chair holding 
that the petition for closing debate which 
I offered a few days ago could not be 
filed. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Oregon. 

Mr MORSE. The _ Senator says 
“without prejudice.” I wonder if he will 
explain to me what he means by that; 
because it seems to me that one of the 
real dangers of this situation is that a 
record is now being made of a ruling 
of the Chair which some of us believe 
to be an erroneous ruling—and I say 
that with all respect to the Chair—and 
in my opinion, a record has not been 
made as yet, with full adequacy, of the 
cons of that ruling. If the Senator from 
Kentucky now withdraws his appeal it 
seems to me that we are running a very 
serious danger of establishing a prece- 
dent which may be used on the floor of 
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the Senate on a future occasion, just as 
other precedents were cited in the very 
able statement—a!though I do not agree 
with it—which the President pro tem- 
pore made on Monday !ast when he ruled 
on the question which had been raised. 
I do not think the precedents cited are 
applicable to the situation before the 
Senate, and I regret that the appeal is 
going to be withdrawn, unless there can 
be presented a much more complete 
statement of the opposite point of view 
on the ruling of the Chair. 

I will be perfectly frank with the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky. I have an argu- 
ment which I desire to make on the rul- 
ing of the Chair. At the same time I do 
not want to take the time of the Senate 
this afternoon to make the argument if 
it can be understood that, for the purpose 
of the Recogp, I shall be able to make 
the argument—shall we say, tomorrow, 
at a time when most of the Senators are 
having lunch, and therefore will not be 
inconvenienced? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I would not impose 
on the Senator from Oregon the require- 
ment that he make his speech while 
Senators are at lunch. But I wish to 
say, and I intended to say, that in with- 
drawing the appeal at this time from 
this specific ruling, with which I disagree 
Sincerely and conscientiously, because I 
believe that if the Senate maintains that 
ruling it in effect nullifies the cloture 
rule, rule XXII, so we might never get to 
a point where we could even file a petition 
for cloture, which certainly was not in- 
tended by the Senate when it adopted 
rule XXII, that in withdrawing the ap- 
peal I yield nothing of my view upon that 
subject. I do not accept the ruling, so 
far as I am concerned, as a precedent, 
because I would reserve the same right 
at any other time, when a ruling is made 
under the provision of rule XXII, which 
is involved here, to ask the Senate to 
interpret its own rule, tha’ I have as- 
serted in taking the appeal in this in- 
stance. I am withdrawing my appeal 
now in order that we may get to a vote on 
cloture, which, as I see it, is the test at 
this time of our ability to bring the pend- 
ing bill to a vote. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in order 
that the Recorp may be perfectly clear 
as to my position, may I remind the 
Senator from Kentucky that I have had 
much to say on the floor of the Senate 
in recent days about the question of 
mejority rule? I happen to believe in it. 
I am perfectly aware that my opposition, 
or my inability to agree with the pro- 
cedure which is about to be followed, 
represents a decidedly minority opinion, 
and I do not think it would be at all 
sportsmanlike for me to raise any tech- 
nical objection that I might raise at 
this time, or make an objection myself, 
or proceed at this time to make the argu- 
ments on the ruling of the Chair which 
I think ought to be made for the Recorp. 
Hence I shall not resort to any of those 
techniques, but I do want to serve 
notice—and I should like to have it 
understood—that tomorrow at some 
hour when I do not feel that I would 
be interfering too much with the business 
of the Senate, I do want to set forth for 
the Recorp the reasons why I think the 
ruling of the Chair from which the Sen- 
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ator from Kentucky appealed, was an 
erroneous ruling, so that the Recorp may 
show the basis on which I make my 
statement. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I might say to the 
Senator from Oregon that I contemplate 
at the appropriate time, in order that the 
Senate may have it under consideration, 
to make a rather detailed argument my- 
self with respect to the purpose of rule 
XXII. I certainly would not do it to- 
morrow. Ido not know that the Senator 
means that he makes that as a condition 
upon which we are proceeding now. 

Mr. MORSE. Decidedly not. 

Mr. BARKLEY. So far as I am con- 
cerned, the Senator can make his argu- 
ment at any time when it is appropriate 
todo so. And I think I will find myself 
in agreement with the basis of his argu- 
ment, because I feel very deeply about 
the rule under which we are now pro- 
ceeding, or attempting to proceed, or are 
prevented from proceeding. But I think 
at some appropriate time, when we are 
not laboring under such conditions as 
now prevail here, there ought to be a 
thorough threshing out of the intention 
of the Senate when it adopted rule XXII, 
and the meaning of that rule within any 
reasonable interpretation. 

Mr. MORSE. May I make very clear 
to the Senator from Kentucky that my 
statement as to my desire to present an 
argument tomorrow in no way refers to 
eny condition precedent to any proceed- 
ing the Senate follows this afternoon. At 
the same time I should not want the 
ReEcorD to be closed today in such a way 
that anyone would gain from it the im- 
pression that I find myself in agreement 
with the procedure or that I think the 
ruling of the Chair the other day is a 
correct ruling. 

Mr. President, I believe I can put it in 
this way: There are two things I am try- 
ing to do. I am trying to demonstrate 
that I am endeavoring to cooperate with 
doing business, so far as the Senate is 
concerned, when I discover that I am in 
such a minority as I am in this instance. 
In the second place, I want to show my 
complete disagreement with the ruling 
of the Chair and the procedure being fol- 
lowed by making an argument respect- 
ing my position at a later hour. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, that 
is why I stated, in withdrawing the ap- 
real, that I did it without prejudice to 
any principle involved, and without yield- 
ing in any’ wey my views in regard to 
the ruling from which I appealed. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr.OVERTON. Taking cognizance of 
th. remark made by the Senator from 
Oregon respecting the rule of the major- 
ity, may I inquire of the able majority 
leader whether the rules of the Senate 
were adopted by a majority or minority 
vote? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not think any- 
thing is adopted here, including the rules, 
without a majority vote. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. I want only to express my 
agreement with the Senator from Ken- 
I understand the Recorp will 
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and the majority 

who support him, 

other, but that th 

what the rule means will be left 

later date, the Senator from Kentucky 

having accomplished the purpose of 

securing, by agreement, a vote on clo- 
re. 

oar. GEORGE. Mr. President, that is 

not the stipulation at all. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is not an ac- 
curate statement. 

Mr. GEORGE. That is not the stipu- 
lation at all. I would not sit here and 
allow a statement of that kind to go into 
the Recorp unchallenged. That is not 
the parliamentary situation at cll. 

Mr. TAFT. The point I wish to make 
is that the Senator from Kentucky, in 
moving to dismiss his appeal, is not ad 
mitting the correctness of the ruling. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I stated that. 

Mr. TAFT. In joining with the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky in his move to dis- 
miss the appeal, I also do not concur in 
the correctness of the ruling. I ex- 
pressed my opinion on the ruling on Feb- 
ruary 4, as is to be found in the Recorp, 
and I merely wish to say that in con- 
curring with the dismissal of the appeal 
I do not wish to indicate that I have in 
any way changed my opinion expressed 
at that time. 

Mr. BARKLEY. All I wish to say is 
that I do not yield my views in regard 
to the interpretation of rule XXII, and 
that in withdrawing my appeal I do not 
forego the right at some future and more 
appropriate time to bring in question the 
principle involved in the rule. It would 
probably be on some other legislation, 
but I did not mean to infer that the de- 
cision of the Senate on the ruling, and 
on the interpretation of that rule, is de- 
ferred to some later date, because that 
could not be done, and I did not mean 
that to be the interpretation of my re- 
marks. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I wish to make a 
statement for the Recorp. Since state- 
ments are being made which are crit- 
ical of the ruling of the Chair, I wish 
to state that there are those of us in 
this body who are as conscientious as any 
Senator who has spoken, who believe that 
the ruling of the Chair was not only emi- 
nently correct, but in view of the prece- 
dents of this body, was the only ruling 
that could be made without doing vio- 
lence to the rules which have been 
adopted. 

Mr. President, if the rules of the Senate 
do not conform to the ideas of Senators 
as to what they should be, let Senators 
offer amendments to the rules in the 
regular way. I say that those of us who 
believe that the ruling of the Chair was 
correct, who heard the precedents which 
were read from the Recorn, are convinced 
that the ruling of the Chair was not only 
correct, but the only ruling that could 
have been made without striking down 
the rules of the Senate adopted for its 
own guidance. 
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Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, in 
stating my views I, of course, did not re- 
motely mean to cast any reflection on 
the sincerity or earnestness of any other 
Senator who takes a different view. If 
it were not for the difference which exists 
among lawyers as to what the law is in 
any case involving the rights of people, 
the legal profession would go out of busi- 
ness; it would not be needed. Lawyers 
who take different sides of a question in 
the courts or elsewhere, and in interpret- 
ing the law, are accorded as much sin- 
cerity as anyone. And I accord that sin- 
cerity to all Members of this body, re- 
gardiess of their opinion. I do not, how- 
ever, want my withdrawal of the appeal 
to be interpreted to mean that I have 
changed my views with respect to the 
proper interpretation of the rule. I ac- 
cord to all Senators equal sincerity with 
myself, and I accord to the distinguished 
Presiding Officer entire sincerity in the 
decision which he rendered. 

With that, Mr. President, I now with- 
draw the appeal. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. _The 
Senator from Kentucky has the right to 
withdraw his appeal from the ruling of 
the Chair, and has done so. 

The question now recurs on the mo- 
tion of the Senator from North Carolina 
(Mr. Hogy] to amend the Journal! of the 
proceedings of the Senate of Thursday, 
January 17, 1946. 

Mr. HOEY. Mr. President, I appreci- 
ate the serious and extended considera- 
tion which the Senate has given to my 
amendment for approximately 2 weeks; 
but since it has not been adopted, I ask 
leave to withdraw it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator has the right to withdraw it, and 
the amendment is withdrawn. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Journal 
about which we have been debating be 
approved. I wish to announce that fol- 
lowing that I shall offer the cloture peti- 
tion which I attempted to offer the other 
day. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the Journal of the pro- 
ceedings of the Senate of Thursday, Jan- 
uary 17, 1946, is approvec. 

The Chair now lays before the Senate 
the unfinished business. 


FAIR EMPLOYMENT PRACTICE ACT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 101) to prohibit discrim- 
ination in employment because of race, 
creed, color, national origin, or ancestry. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk a motion under rule XXII, 
and ask that it be read. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, the Chair will designate 
the clerk to read the motion. The Chair 
believes that the rule provides that the 
Chair shall read it. The Chair asks 
unanimous consent that the clerk may 
read it. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

PETITION FOR CLOTURE 

We, the undersigned Senators, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of rule XXII of 
the Standing Rules of the Senate, hereby 
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move to bring to a close the debate upon the 
bill (S. 101) entitled “A bill to prohibit dis- 
crimination in employment because of race, 
creed, color, national origin, or ancestry”: 
DENNIS CHAVEZ, JOSEPH F. GUFYFY, 
CHARLES C. GOSSETT, JAMES W. 
HurrMan, Harter M. Ercore, Ar - 
BEN W. BarRKuiey, Scorr W. Lucas, 
Guen Taytor, Ase Munpocr, Jas. 
M. Merap, Prancts J..Myers, Frank 
P. Briccs, SHERIDAN DOWNEY. 
THEODORE FPRewcrs GREEN, ROBERT 
F. WacNer, BrrigEN McManon, Davin 
I. Watsn, E.sertr D. THOmaS, 
CLaupDE PEPPER, ELMER THOMAS, 
JaMEs E. Murray, Warren G. Mac- 
NUSON, HucH B. MITCHELL, JAMES 
M. TUNNELL, Forrest C. DONNELL, 
WAYNE Morse, LEVERETT SALTON- 
STALL, W. A. STANFILL, Rospert M. 
La FOLLETTE, Jr.. HUGH BuTLEr, H. 
ALEXANDER SmiTH, B. 3. HICKEN- 
LOOPER, RAYMOND R. WILLIS, Rost. 
A. Tart, Wit11am LANGER, Guy 
CorDON, OWEN BREWSTER, HOMER 
FERGUSON, ARTHUR CAPPER, CHAS. 
W. Tosty, Kenneth S. WuHerry, 
CLypDE M. REED, Homer E. CapPr- 
HART, JOSEPH H. Batt, C. WAYLAND 
Brooks, THos. C. Hart, Grorce D. 
AIKEN, WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, under 
the rule the Senate would be required to 
vote 1 hour after the Senate meets on 
the second day after the filing of the 
cloture petition, which would be Saturday 
at 1 o'clock p. m. 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Cuavez] the author of the bill, who has 
been in charge of it, is now ill at his 
home with a severe cold, and is unable to 
be present today. I am speaking for him, 
after conferring with him. Because of a 
Situation which exists in his domestic 
household, because of the fact that his 
daughter is to be married at 12 o’clock 
on Saturday, he asks, arid I ask, unani- 
mous consent that instead of voting at 
1 o'clock on Saturday, the vote be taken 
at 4 o’clock p.m. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that instead of voting at the hour 
of 1 o’clock p. m., under the rule, we vote 
at the hour of 4 o’clock p. m. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Kentucky asks unanimous 
consent that instead of voting at 1 o’clock 
p. m. on Saturday on the petition for clo- 
ture, the hour for the vote be fixed at 4 
o’clock p. m. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President. a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Following the 
petition for cloture which has just been 
presented under the rule, are amend- 
ments to Senate bill 101 now in order to 
be offered? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator may offer such amendments, so 
that they may be read before the vote to 
bring the debate to a close. 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, a 
further parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. If they are of- 
fered now, or before 4 o’clock on Satur- 
day, may they then be debated after 4 
o'clock on Saturday, provided the motion 
for cloture is adopted at that time? 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If it 
can be done within the limitation of the 
rule, which allows 1 hour’s debate for each 
Senator. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I then offer at 
this time, without discussion, two amend- 
ments which are printed under my name, 
and designated as amendments intended 
to be proposed by me to the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
amendments will be received and filed, 
to be taken up under the conditions 
named. 


Without objection,.they will be con-— 


sidered in compliance with the rule, and 
printed in the REcorD. 

The amendments intended to be pro- 
posed by Mr. SALTONSTALL are as follows: 


Amendment intended to be proposed by 
Mr. SALTONSTALL to the bill (S. 101) to pro- 
hibit discrimination in employment because 
of race, creed, color, national origin, or an- 
cestry, viz: On page 7%, after line 7, strike out 
lines 8 to 16, inclusive, and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 

“(B) Whenever it is alleged that any per- 
son has engaged in any such unfair employ- 
ment practice, the Commission, or any 
referee. agent, or agency designated by the 
Commission for such purpose, shall cause 
prompt investigation to be made in connec- 
tion therewith; and if the Commission shall 
determine after such investigation that 
probable cause exists for crediting the alle- 
gations of the complaint, it shall immedi- 
ately endeavor to eliminate the unlawful 
employment practice complained of by 
conference, conciliation, and persuasion. 
Neither the Commission nor any officer or 
employee of the Commission shall disclose 
what has transpired in the course of such 
endeavors. 

“In the case of failure so to eliminate such 
practice, or in advance thereof if in the 
judgment of the Commission, circumstances 
so warrant, the “Commission shall have 
power to issue and cause to be served upon 
such person a complaint stating the charges 
in that respect and containing a notice of 
hearing before the Commission or a member 
thereof, or before a designated referee, agent, 
or agency at a place therein fixed not less 
than 10 days after the serving of said com- 
plaint.” 


Amendment intended to be proposed by 
Mr. SALTONSTALL to the bill (S. 101) to pro- 
hibit discrimination in employment because 
of race, creed, color, national origin, or ances- 
try, viz: On page 8, beginning with line 10, 
strike out down through and including line 
16, on page 9, and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: 

“(e) The Commission shall have power to 
petition any circuit court of appeals of the 
United States (including the United States 
Court of Appeals for the District of Colum- 
bia) or, if all the circuit courts of appeals to 
which application might be made are in vaca- 
tion, any district court of the United States, 
within any circuit or district, respectively, 
wherein the unfair employment practice in 
question was alleged to have occurred, or 
wherein such person resides or transacts 
business, for the enforcement of such order 
and for appropriate temporary relief or re- 
straining order, and shall certify and file in 
the court to which petition is made a tran- 
script of the entire record in the proceeding, 
including the pleadings and testimony upon 
which such order was entered and the find- 
ings and the order of the Commission. 
Upon such filing the court shall cause notice 
thereof to be served upon such person, and 
thereupon shall have jurisdiction of the pro- 
ceeding and of the question determined 
therein, including questions of fact and 
questions of law, and shall have power to 
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grant such temporary relief or restraining 
order as it deems just and proper, and to 
make and enter upon the pleadings, testi- 
mony, and proceedings set forth in such 
transcript a decree enforcing, modifying, and 
enforcing as so modified, or setting aside in 
whole or in part the order of the Commission. 
The findings of the Commission as to the 
facts, if supported by substantial evidence, 
shall be conclusive. If either party shall 
apply to the court for leave to adduce addi- 
tional evidence and shall show to the satis- 
faction of the court that such additional evi- 
dence is material and that there were reason- 
able grounds for the failure to adduce such 
evidence in the hearing before the Commis- 
sion, its member, or designated referee, 
agent, or agency, the court may take and 
consider such additional evidence. The ju- 
risdiction of the court shall be exclusive and 
its judgment and decree shall be final, sub- 
ject to review by the appropriate circuit court 
of appeals if application was made to the 
district court as hereinabove provided, and 
by the Supreme Court of the United States 
upon writ of certiorari or certification as pro- 
vided in sections 239 and 240 of the Judicial 
Code, as amended (U. S. C., title 28, secs. 
346 and 347). 

“(f) Any person aggrieved by a final order 
of the Commission granting or denying in 
whole or in part the relief sought may obtain 
a review of such order in any circuit court 
of appeals of the United States (including 
the United States Court of Appeals for the 
District of Columbia) within any circuit 
wherein the unfair employment practice in 
question was alleged to have occurred, or 
wherein such person resides or transacts 
business, by filing in such court a written 
petition praying that the order of the Com- 
mission be modified or set aside. A copy of 
such petition shall be forthwith served upon 
the Commission, and thereupon the ag- 
grieved party shall file in the court a tran- 
script of the entire record in the proceeding, 
certified by the Commission, including the 
pleadings and testimony upon which the 
order complained of was entered and the 
findings and order of the Commission. Upon 
such filing, the court shall proceed in the 
same manner as in the case of an applica- 
tion by the Commission under subsection 
(e), and shal] have the same exclusive juris- 
diction to grant to the Commission such 
temporary relief or restraining order as it 
deems just and proper. and in like manner 
to make and enter a decree enforcing, modi- 
fying, and enforcing as so modified, or set- 
ting aside in whole or in part the order of 
the Commission; and the findings of the 
Commission as to the facts, if supported by 
substantial evidence, shall in like manner be 
conclusive. 

“(g) The commencement of proceedings 
under subsection (e) or (f) of this section 
shall not, unless specifically ordered by the 
court, operate as a stay of the Commission's 
order. 

“(h) Petitions filed under this act shall be 
heard expeditiously, and if possible within 
10 days after they have been docketed.” 


Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. 
point of order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Does not the rule re- 
quire that amendments may not be con- 
sidered, if cloture is defeated, unless they 
have been presented and read prior to 
the decision on cloture? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If 
cloture is defeated, there will be no limi- 
tation at all. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If cloture is defeated, 
the bill will stand in the same relation- 
ship as though cloture had never been 
voted upon, 
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Mr. MILLIKIN. Then I ask, if clo. 
ture is sustained, may amendments be 
debated which have not been presented 
and read prior to the time of the de. 
cision on cloture? 

' The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Only 
by unanimous consent. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in ac. 
cordance with the ruling just made by 
the Chair, I now offer and send to the 
desk a substitute amendment to Senate 
bill 101. I ask for a ruling that it com- 
plies with the rule. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered, and the 
amendment will be printed in the 
REcoRD. 

The amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by Mr. Monrss is as follows: 


Amendment (in the nature of a substi- 
tute) intended to be proposed by Mr. Morse 
to the bill (S. .01) to prohibit discrimination 
in employment because of race, creed, color, 
national origin, or ancestry, viz: Strike out 
all after the enacting clause and insert the 
following: 

“That this act may be cited as the ‘Fair 
Employment Practice Act.’ 

“FINDINGS AND DECLARATION OF POLICY 

“Sec. 2. The .Congress hereby finds and 
declares— 

“(a) That the practice of denying em- 
ployment opportunities to, and discriminat- 
ing in employment against, properly quali- 
fied persons by reason of race, religious creed, 
or color is contrary to the principles of 
freedom and. equality of opportunity upon 
which this Nation is built, is incompatible 
with the provisions of the Constitution, fo- 
ments domestic strife and unrest, deprives 
the United States of the fullest utilization of 
its capacities for production and defense, and 
burdens, hinders, and obstructs commerce. 

“(b) That it is the policy of the United 
States to bring about the elimination of 
discrimination because of race, religious 
creed, or color in all employment relations 
which fall within the jurisdiction or control 
of the Federal Government. 


“UNFAIR EMPLOYMENT PRACTICES DEFINED 


“Sec. 3. (a) It shall be an unfair employ- 
ment practice for any employer within the 
scope of this act— 

“(1) to refuse to hire any person pvecause 
of such person’s race, religious creed, color, 
national origin, or ancestry; 

“(2) to discharge any person from em- 
ployment because of such person’s race, reli- 
gious creed, color, national origin, or an- 
cestry; 

“(3) to discriminate against any person 
in compensation or in other terms or con- 
ditions of employment because of such per- 
son’s race, religious creed, color, national 
origin, or ancestry; and 

“(4) to confine or limit recruitment or hir- 
ing of persons for employment to any em- 
ployment agency, placement service, training 
school or center, labor union or organiza- 
tion, or any other source that discriminates 
against persons because of their race, color, 
religious creed, national origin, or ancestry. 

“(b) It shall be an unfair employment 
practice for any labor union within the scope 
of this act— 

“(1) to deny full membership rights and 
privileges to any person because of such 
person’s race, religious creed, color, national 
origin, or ancestry; 

“(2) to expel from membership any per- 
son because of such person's race, religious 
creed, color, national origin, or ancestry; or 

“(3) to discriminate against any member, 
employer, or employee because of such per- 
son’s race, religious creed, color, national 
origin, or ancestry. 

“(e) It shall be an unfair employment 
practice for any employer or labor union with- 
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in the scope of this act to discharge, expel, 
or otherwise discriminate against any person 
because he has opposed any practices for- 
pidden by this act or because he has filed 
a charge, testified. or assisted in any pro- 
ceeding under this act 

“SCOPE OF ACT 

“gec. 4. (a) This act shall apply to any em- 
ployer having in his employ 50 or more per- 
sons, who is (1) engaged im interstate or for- 
eign commerce OF in operations such 
commerce; (2) under contract with the United 
States or any agency thereof or performing 
work, under subcontract or otherwise. called 
for by a contract to which the United States 
or any agency thereof is a party, awarded, 
negotiated, or renegotiated as hereinafter 
provided in section 8 of this act 

“(b) This act shall apply to any labor 
union which has 50 or more members who 
are engaged in interstate or foreign com- 
merce or in operations affecting such com- 
merce or employed by the United States or 
any Territory, insular possession, or instru- 
mentality thereof. 

“(c) This act shall apply to the employ- 
ment practices of the United States and of 
every Territory, insular , agency, 
or instrumentality thereof, except that sub- 
section (b) of section 6, providing for en- 
forcement by the courts, shall not apply in 
any case of any department or mdependent 
agency of the United States; but in any such 
case the Fair Employment Practice Commis- 
sion established by section 5 of this act shall 
make a report to the President, and it shall 
thereupon be the duty of the President to 
take such measures as he deems appropriate 
to prevent such department or agency from 
engaging in an unfair employment practice. 


“PAIR EMPLOYMENT PRACTICE COMMISSION 


“Sec. 5. (a2) There is hereby created a 
commission to be known as the Fair Em- 
ployment Practice Commission (hereinafter 
referred to as the “Commission’), which 
shall be composed of five members who shall 
be appointed by the President, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate. One of 
the original members shall be appointed for 
a term of 1 year, one for a term of 2 years, 
one for a term of 3 years, one for a term of 
4 years, and one for a term of 5 years, but 
their successor shall be appointed for terms 
of 5 years each, except that any individual 
chosen to fill a vacancy shall be appointed 
only for the unexpired term of the member 
whom he shall succeed. The Fresident shall 
designate one member to serve as chairman 
of the Commission. Any member of the 
Commission may be removed by the President 
upon notice and hearing for neglect of duty 
or malfeasance in office, but for no other 
cause, 

“(b) A vacancy in the Commission shall 
not impair the right of the remaining mem- 
bers to exercise all the powers of the Com- 
mission and three members of the Com- 
mission shall at all times constitute a quorum. 

“(c) The Commission shall have an official 
seal which shall be, judicially noticed; 

“(d) Each member of the Commission shall 
receive a salary at the rate of $10,000 a year, 
and shall not engage in any other business, 
vocation, or employment. 

“(e) When three members of the Commis- 
sion have qualified and taken office, the Com- 
mittee on Fair Employment Practice estab- 
lished by Executive Order No..9346 of May 
27, 1943, shall cease to exist. All employees 
of the said committee shall then be trans- 
ferred to and become employees of the Com- 
mission, and all records, papers, ‘and prop- 
erty of the committee shall ‘then pass into 
the possession of the commission. 

“(£) The principal office of the Commission 
Shall be in the District of Columbia, but it 
may meet and exercise any or all of its powers 
at any other place and may establish such 
regional offices as it deems mecessary. The 
Commission may, by one or more of its mem- 
bers or by such agents or agencies as it may 
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designate, conduct any in . pro- 
to its functions 


ceeding, or hearing 
in any part of the United States. 

“(g) The Commission shall have power— 

“(1) to appoint such officers and employees 
as it deems necessary to assist it in the per- 
formance of its functions; 

“(2) to cooperate with or utilize regional, 
State, local, and other agencies and to utilize 
voluntary and uncompensated services; 

“(3) to pay to witnesses whose depositions 
are taken or who are summoned before the 
Commission or any of its agents or agencies 
the same witness and mileage fees as are paid 
to witnesses in the courts of the United 
States; 

“(4) to issue from time to time, such reg- 
ulations as it deems necessary to regulate 
its own procedure and the appearance of per- 
sons before it, and to amend or rescind, from 
time to time, any such regulation whenever 
it deems such amendment or rescission nec- 
essary to carry out the provisions of this act; 

“(5) to serve process or other papers of 
the Commission, either personally, by reg- 
istered mail, or by leaving a copy at the prin- 
cipal office or place of business of the per- 
son to be served; and 

“(6) to make such technical studies as are 
appropriate to effectuate the purposes and 
policies of this act and to make the results 
of such studies available to interested Gov- 
ernment and nongovernmental agencies. 


“DUTIES OF THE COMMISSION 


“Sec.6. (a) It shall be the duty of the 
Commission to bring about the removal of 
discrimination in regard to hire, or tenure, 
terms, or conditions of employment, or union 
membership, because of race, religious creed, 
or color— 

“(1) by making comprehensive studies of 
such discrimination in different metropoli- 
tan districts and sections of the country and 
of the effect of such discrimination, and of 
the best methods of eliminating it; 

“(2) by formulating; in cooperation with 
other interested public and private agen- 
cies, comprehensive plans for the elimina- 
tion of such discrimination, as rapidly as 
possible, In regions or areas where such dis- 
crimination is prevalent; 

“(3) by publishing and disseminating re- 
ports and other information relating to such 
discrimination and to ways and means for 
eliminating it; 

“(4) by conferring, cooperating with, and 
furnishing technical assistance to employers, 
labor unions, and other private and public 
agencies in formulating and executing pol- 
icies and programs for the elimination of such 
discrimination; 

“(5) bv receiving and investigating com- 
plaints charging any such discrimination and 
by investigating other cases where it has 
reason to believe that any such discrimina- 
tion is practiced; and 

“(6) by making specific and detailed rec- 
ommendations to the interested parties in 
any such case as to ways and means for the 
elimination of any such discrimination. 

“(b) Whenever the Commission finds that 
any person has engaged in any unfair em- 
ployment practice within the scope of this 
act and that the Commission is unable to 
eliminate such unfair employment practice 
by use of the means specified in subsection 
(a), the Commission may apply to the ap- 
propriate district court of the United States 
for an order enjoining such person from en- 
gaging in such unfair employment practice; 
and upon a showing by the Commission that 
such person has engaged in or is about to 
engage in such unfair employment practice, 
the court may grant without bond a per- 
manent or temporary injunction, restraining 
order, or other order prohibiting such per- 
son from engaging in such practice. 

“(c) The Commission shall at the close of 
each fiscal year report to the Congress and 
to the President describing in detail the in- 
vestigations, proceedings, and hearings it has 
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conducted and their outcome, the decisions 
it has rendered, and the other work per- 
formed by it, and shall make such recom- 
mendations for further legislation as may 
appear desirable. The Commission may make 
such other recommendations to the Presi- 
dent or any Federal agency as it deems nec- 
essary or appropriate to effectuate the pur- 
poses and policies of this act. 


“INVESTIGATORY POWERS 


“Src. 7. (a) For the purpose of all inves- 
tigations, proceedings, or hearings which the 
Commission deems necessary or proper for 
the exercise of the powers vested in it by 
this act, the Commission, or its authorized 
agents or agencies, shall at all reasonable 
times have the right to examine or copy any 
evidence of any person relating to any such 
investigation proceeding. or hearing. 

“(b) Any member of the Commission shall 
have power to issue subpenas requiring the 
attendance and testimony of witnesses and 
the production of any evidence relating to 
any investigation. proceding, or hearing be- 
fore the Commission, its member, agent, or 
agency conducting such investigation, pro- 
ceeding, or hearing. 

“(c) Any member of the Commission, or 
any agent or agency designated by the Com- 
mission for such purposes, may administer 
oaths, examine witnesses, receive evidence, 
and conduct investigations, proceedings, or 
he rings 

“(d) Such attendance of witnesses and 
the production of such evidence may be re- 
quired, from any place in the United States 
or any Territory or possession thereof. at any 
designated place of hearing. 

“(e)-In case of contumacy or refusal to 
obey a subpena issued to any person under 
this act, any district court of the United 
States or the United States courts of any 
Territory or possession, or the District Court 
of the United States for the Distr’ct of Co- 
lumbia, within the jurisdiction of which the 
investigation. proceeding. or hearing is car- 
ried on or within the jurisdiction of which 
said person guilty of contumacvy or refusal to 
obey is found or resides or transacts business, 
upon .application by the Commission shall 
have jurisdiction to issue to such person an 
order requiring such person to appear before 
the Commission, its member, agent, or 
agency there to produce evidence if so or- 
dered, or there to give testimony relating to 
the investigation, proceeding, or hearing; 
any failure to obey such order of the court 
may be punished by it as a contempt thereof. 

“(f) No person shall be excused from at- 
tending and testifying or from producing 
documentary or other evidence in obedience 
to the subpena of the Commission. on the 
ground that the testimony or evidence re- 
quired of him may tend to incriminate him 
or subject him to a penalty or forfeiture; but 
no individual shall be prosecuted or sub- 
jected to any penalty or forfeiture for or on 
account of any transaction, matter, or thing 
concerning which he is compelled, after hav- 
ing claimed his privilege against self-incrim- 
ination, to testify or produce evidence, ex- 
cept that such individual so testifying shall 
not be exempt from prosecution and punish- 
ment for perjury committed in so testifying. 


“GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


“Sec. 8. (a) All contracting agencies of the 
Government of the United States shall in- 
clude in all contracts hereafter awarded, ne- 
gotiated, or renegotiated by them, except such 
classes of contracts as may be exempted from 
the scope of this provision by regulations 
of the Commission, a provision obligating 
the contractor not to discriminate against 
any employee or applicant for employment 
because of race, religious creed, color, nha- 
tional origin, or ancestry, and requiring him 
to include a similar provision in all sub- 
contracts. 

“(b) No contract shall be awarded or exe- 
cuted by the United States or any agency 
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thereof to any person found by the Commis- 
sion to have violated any such provision of 
such a contract or to any firm, corporation, 
partnership, or association in which such 
person has a controlling interest, for a period 
to be fixed by the Commission not to exceed 
3 years from the date when the Commission 
determines such violation to have occurred. 
The Commission may by subsequent order, 
for good cause shown, reduce any period so 
fixed. The Comptroller General is authorized 
and directed to distribute a list to all agen- 
cies of the United States containing the 
names of such persons.” 

Amend the title so as to read: “A bill to 
prohibit discrimination in employment be- 
cause of race, religious creed, color, national 
origin, or ancestry.” 


Mr. MORSE. Let me say, in regard to 
the printing of the substitute, that as it 
was printed last night a word which I 
had written in handwriting, “religious” 
is printed in the amendment as “reii- 
gions.” I should like to have a correction 
made, so that the word will read “reli- 
gious.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the correction will be made. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. WHERRY. Following the ruling 
of the Chair, the distinguished Senator 
from Massachusetts offered his amend- 
ment. Do I correctly understand that if 
such amendments are not read,-even 
though cloture should prevail, the 
amendments may not be debated after 
the vote on cloture is taken, without 
unanimous consent? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Un- 
less they have been presented and read 
by 4 o’clock p. m. on Saturday or their 
reading waived by unanimous consent. 

Mr. WHERRY. Then is it in order that 
the amendments be read between now 
and the time the cloture petition is voted 
upon? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator is correct, unless the reading is 
waived. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. By offering the 
amendments and sending them to the 
desk at this time, are not all the rules 
complied with, so that such amendments 
may be cebated and presented for a vote 
after cloture is voted upon? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator must present them now in order 
that they may be pending and argued 
after 4 o’clock p. m. on Saturday. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. So all the rules 
have been complied with. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that all amendments 
which have been offered or may be offered 
before 4 o’clock p. m. on Saturday be con- 
sidered as having been offered in com- 
pliance with the rule. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? 

Mr.RUSSELL. Mr. President, may we 
have the request stated? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Iask unanimous con- 
sent that all amendments which have 
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been offered or may be offered between 
now and 4 o’clock p. m. on Saturday be 
considered as having been offered in com- 
pliance with the rule, which means that 
they will be pending if cloture should be 
agreed to. As the Senator knows, under 
the rule they may not be offered after the 
vote on cloture, if cloture should be adop- 
ted, except by unanimous consent. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am well aware of 
that. But is the Senator asking that any 
amendment may be sent to the desk, 
without Senators being apprised of the 
contents? 

Mr. BARKLEY. No. I mean any 
amendments offered from the floor dur- 
ing sessions of the Senate, up until 4 
o’clock p. m. on Saturday. I ask unani- 
mous consent that they be considered as 
having been offered under the rule, and 
in compliance with the rule. I think that 
is the rule anyway. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator is as 
badly in error in that respect as he is in 
regard to the ruling of the Chair. The 
rule provides that amendments must be 
offered and read. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Assuming that we 
have a favorable vote on cloture, if any 
Senator wishes to debate an amend- 
ment, must not the amendment have 
been presented and read prior to the vote 
on cloture? 

The PRESIDENT protempore. Under 
the rule, it must have been presented 
prior to that time. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I did 
not mean to obviate the necessity of read- 
ing the amendment. I think that is what 
the rule means. I did not mean to abro- 
gate the rule my asking that a Senator 
be permitted merely to send his amend- 
ment to the desk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator wish to change his unani- 
mous-consent request? 

Mr. BARKLEY. If that was the im- 
pression I gave, it was an erroneous im- 
pression. I ask unanimous consent that 
all amendments presented and read 
under the rule, up until] 4 o’clock p. m. 
on Saturday, be regarded as having been 
offered in compliance with the rule. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
have not the rules been complied with so 
that the amendments which I have of- 
fered may be debated and voted upon 
after 4 o’clock p. m. on Saturday? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Parliamentarian advises the Chair that 
the Senator has complied with the rule. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, a 
point of order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Is not the Senator’s 
right to debate his amendment, assum- 
ing that cloture is adopted, conditioned 
upon unanimous consent? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. No; he 
has 1 hour, which he may use in any 
way he desires. 
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Mr. MILLIKIN. I note that rule XXII 
provides as follows: 

Except by unanimous consent, no ameng. 
ment shall be in order after the vote to bring 
the debate to a close, unless the same has 
been presented and read prior to that time. 


Perhaps I did not make m 
clear. I ask the Chair, would pte 
be required under those neces? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Not 
to debate the amendment, but only to 
offer a new amendment that had not 
been previously read. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, 1 
should like to ask the majority leader 
question. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I shall be glad to try 
to answer it. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I am not certain 
that I am clear on the point raised by the 
Senator from Massachusets (Mr. Sarton. 
STALL). As I understand, he has pre- 
sented his amendment, but the amend- 
ment has not yet been read. My question 
is, V’ill an opportunity be given between 
now and 4 o’clock p. m. on Saturday for 
the amendments which have been sent 
to the desk to be read, so that they will 
comply with the rule? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Undoubtedly. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. A spe- 
cial agreement was made about the two 
amendments submitted by the Senator 
from Massachusetts. He requested 
unanimous consent that they might be 
offered and considered as read; and, 
under the rule, he is entitled to that. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. WHERRY. If other amendments 
are offered between now «and the hour 
at which we are to vote on the cloture 
motion, will there have to be a special 
agreement asc to them? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Un- 
der the rule, they would have to be read: 
but the rule may be waived and the 
amendment printed in the Recorp, which 
would be deemed as a compliance with 
the rule. 

Mr. WHERRY. Would there have to 
be unanimous consent to that effect? 

Mr. BARKLEY. No; they can be of- 
fered and read prior to 4 o’clock on Sat- 
urday. 

Mr. WHERRY. Prior to 4 o'clock on 
Saturday? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Yes, 
under the rule. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, a few 
moments ago I submitted and sent to 
the desk an amendment in the nature 
of a substitute for Senate bill 101. I was 
laboring under the impression that the 
unanimous-consent agreement obtained 
by the majority leader would not make 
it necessary for me to request between 
now and 4 o’clock on Saturday that my 
amendment in the nature of a substi- 
tute be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
reading of the Senator’s amendment. was 
waived—which makes it in compliance 
with the rule. 

Mr. MORSE. That puts my amend- 
ment in the same position as that of the 
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amendments offered by the Senator from 
Massachusetts; does it? 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Ex- 
actly. 
THE FULL EMPLOYMENT BILL—STATUS 
OF CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to call the attention of the Senate 
to the fact that the House has adopted 
the conference report on Senate bill 380, 
commonly known as the full employ- 
ment bill. I hope that tomorrow there 
may be an opportunity to bring the con- 
ference report to the attention of the 
Senate and have it disposed of. 


CONFIRMATION OF NOMINATION 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, there 
is only one nomination on the Executive 
Calendar. Irequest that asin executive 
session, it be considered at this time, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? Without objection, the 
nomination will be stated. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of William S. Tyson, of North Car- 
olina, to be Solicitor of Labor, Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

The PR¥SJDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed, as in executive session. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I. ask that the Presi- 
dent be notified forthwith of the con- 
firmation. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the President will be noti- 
fied forthwith. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The President pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Seaate messages from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
sundry nominations, which were réferred 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings. ) 

EXECUTIVE REPORT’ OF COMMITTEES 


As in executive session, 

The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. BARKLEY, from the Committee on 
Banking and Currency: 

Henry A. Mulligan, of New York, to be a 
member of the Board of Directors of the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation for a term 


of 2 years from January 22, 1946 (reappoint- 
ment). 


By Mr. McCKELLAR, from the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads: 
Sundary postmasters. 


FAIR EMPLOYMENT PRACTICE ACT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 101) to prohibit discrimi- 
nation in employment. because of race, 
creed, color, national origin, or ancestry. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I wish 
to have it understood, in accordance with 
the agreement with the Senator from 
Louisiana {Mr. E.tenper), that when 
the Senator from Louisiana yielded to 


me he did not lose the floor, and that . 


that understanding will apply to the 
Session tomorrow, no less than to the 
Session today. 
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The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, the Senator from Louisi- 
ana will hold the floor. 

RECESS 


Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the Sen- 
ate take a recess until 12 o’clock noon 
tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
5 o'clock and 41 minutes p. m.) the 
Senate took a recess until tomorrow, 
Friday, February 8, 1946, at 12 o'clock 
meridian. 





NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate February 7 (egislative day of 
January 18), 1946: 


APPOINTMENTS IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
CHIEF OF ORDNANCE 


Maj. Gen. Everett Strait Hughes (colonel, 
Ordnance Department), Army of the United 
States, for appointment in the Regular Army 
of the United States as Chief of Ordnance, 
with the rank of major general, for a period 
of 4 years from date of acceptance, vice Lt. 
Gen. Levin Hicks Campbell, Jr., who retires 
on May 81, 1946. 


TO BE ASSISTANTS TO THE CHIEF OF ORDNANCE, 
WITH THE RANK OF BRIGADIER GENERAL, FOR A 
PERIOD OF 4 YEARS FROM DATE OF ACCEPTANCE 


Maj. Gen. Gladeon Marcus Barnes (colo- 
nel, Ordnance Department). Army of the 
United States, vice Brig. Gen. Earl McFar- 
land, United States Army, retired. 

Maj. Gen. Henry Benton Sayler (colonel, 
Ordnance Department), Army of the United 
States, vice Maj. Gen. Charles Tillman Har- 
ris, Jr. 

SELECTIVE SERVICE 


J. Watt Page for appointment as State 
director of selective service for Texas under 
the provisions of section 10 (a) (3) of the 
Selective Training and Service Act of 1940, 
as amended. 

Compensation for the position of State 
director of selective service for Texas will be 
at the rate of $7,175 per annum. 

Vivian B. Collins for appointment as State 
director of selective service for Florida under 
the provisions of section 10 (a) (3) of the 
Selective Training and Service Act of 1940, as 
amended. 

Compensation for the position of State 
director of selective service for Florida will be 
at the rate of $5,600 per annum. 





CONFIRMATION 


Executive nomination confirmed by 
the Senate February 7 (legislative day of 
January 18), 1946: 

DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
William 8S. Tyson to be Solicitor of Labor. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuurspay, Fesruary 7, 1946 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera 
Montgomery, D. D., offered the foilow- 
ing prayer: 


Heavenly Father, the giver of all good, 
lead us to those spiritual heights where 
our very loftiness of thought and feeling 
become our best defense. Here we be- 
hold the Christ, waiting with long pa- 
tience to unveil the face of God; here 
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we learn that he who exalteth himself 
shall be humbled, and he that humbleth 
himself shall be exalted. 

O keep Thou the springs of our na- 
tional life unpolivted and cause us to 
understand that intellect alone cannot 
solve our problems, We pray that more 
of the human heart may enter into the 
rigor of toil, the drudgery of service, and 
the harshness of law. Not by might, 
not by power, but by My Spirit, saith the 
Lord; otherwise the lamp of hope burns 
low and the stars grow dim. As there 
is no wealth but life, O vitalize us anew 
with this great force, lest we become 
mere reformers and temporal] opportu- 
nists, rather than custodians of a day 
destined to move upward and onward. 
Amen, 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


APPOINTMENT OF FACT-FINDING BOARDS 
TO INVESTIGATE LABOR DISPUTES 


The SPEAKER. The unfinished busi- 
ness is the reading of the engrossed copy 
of H.R 4908. 

The Clerk read the engrossed bill, as 
follows: 

H. R. 4908 
An act to provide for the appointment of 
fact-finding boards to investigate labor dis- 
putes seriously affecting the national pub- 
lic interest, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted, ete — 
SHORT TITLE 


Srction 1, That this act may be cited as 
the “Labor Disputes Act, 1946.” 


DECLARATION OF POLICY 


Src. 2. It is declared to be the policy of 
the United States that labor disputes affect- 
ing the public interest should be settled 
fairly and, so far as possible, without inter- 
ruption or delay in the production and dis- 
tribution necessary to the public interest, 
and to that end it is the duty of both em- 
ployers and employees to bargain in good 
faith. The right of labor to organize and 
bargain collectively with employers is one 
of the cornerstones of competitive enter- 
prise The processes of such bargaining must 
be protected and strengthened Government 
is no less the guardian of the general wel- 
fare than of individual freedom. In a com- 
plex society warfare in one section of indus- 
try affects many others. 

Government decision should not be substi- 
tuted for free agreement, but governmental 
machinery to promote peaceful settlement 
of disputes should be improved. Demands 
of either labor or management should be 
kept within the bounds of reason and fair- 
ness, and both sides must recognize the 
rights of the general public. 

The desired end of bargaining between 
Management and labor is a contract. Once 
that contract is made, it must be equally 
binding and enforceable on both parties. 
Free collective bargaining and contracts re- 
sulting therefrom must not be nullified or 
destroyed by resort on either side to willful 
violence or unlawful possession, obstruction, 
or destruction of property. Collective bar- 
gaining requires that labor be on one side 
of the table and management on the other. 
The separate positions, responsibilities, du- 
ties, powers, and rights of labor and man- 
agement must be maintained. 

Legislation has heretofore been enacted to 
guarantee the right of collective bargaining. 
It 1s equally important that legislation be 
enacted to protect the rights of labor, in- 
dustry, and the general public in the proc- 
esses of collective bargaining. Wrongful and 
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unlawful conduct on either side is destruc- 
tive of collective bargaining; and conduct in 
rursuit of objectives that are not proper and 
legitimate objectives of collective bargaining 
and which are detrimental to the interests 
of the general public are likewise destructive 
of collective bargaining. The use of force, 
violence, and compulsion are declared to be 
against public policy, as they violate the 
principles of freedom and self-government 
upon which our Government was formed 
and the purposes for which it was founded. 

To aid in the voluntary ard expeditious 
settlement of labor disputes affecting the 
public interest, therefore, there are hereby 
established additional facilities and proce- 
dures for the application of collective bar- 
gaining, conciliation, mediation, and arbi- 
tration. 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT MEDIATION BOARD 


Sec. 3. (a) Membership: There is hereby 
created in the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment a board to be known as the Labor- 
Management Mediation Board (in this act 
called the Board), which shall be composed 
of six or more members appointed by the 
President, as the President from time to time 
finds that the work of the Board requires. 
The Board shall consist of a number of mem- 
bers representative of employers, a like num- 
ber representative of employees, and a num- 
ber of disinterested members representative 
of the public (in this act called, respectively, 
emplcyer members, employee members, and 
public members). The President shall ap- 
point, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, a Chairman, a Vice Chairman, 
and secretary of the Board from among the 
public memtkers. The terms of the first 
Chairman, Vice Chairman, and secretary shall 
begin as soon as they qualify, and expire as 
designated by the President at the time of 
nomination, one on February 1, 1948, one on 
February 1, 1949, and one on February 1, 1950. 
The terms of office of all successors shall ex- 
pire 3 years after the expiration of the terms 
fo which their predecessors were appointed; 
but any member appointed to fill a vacancy 
occurring prior to the expiration of the term 
for which his predecessor was appointed shall 
be appointed only for the unexpired term of 
his predecessor. The President is also au- 
thorized to appoint such number of alternate 
public members, alternate employer mem- 
bers, and alternate employee members as he 
deems appropriate, subject to salary appro- 
priations approved by the Congress. Upon 
designation by the Chairman, an alternate 
member may serve upon the panels provided 
for in section 6, and may serve as a substitute 
for any absent regular member in the same 
representative group, with full power to act 
as a regular member of the Board. 

(b) Terms and salaries: The members 
and alternate members, «ther than the 
Chairman and Vice Chairman, shall be ap- 
pointed for such terms and shall receive such 
compensation for their services as the Pres- 
ident shall, from time to time, determine. 
The Chairman shall receive compensation at 
the rate of $12,000 per annum; the Vice 
Chairman and the secretary shall receive 
compensation at the rate of $10,000 per 
annum. 

(c) Meetings: The Board shall meet on 
call of the Chairman or on the written re- 
quest of a majority of the Board filed with 
the secretary. In the absence of the Chair- 
man of the Board, the Vice Chairman shail 
be authorized to act as Chairman. The 
Chairman shall designate some public mem- 
ber or alternate public member of the Board 
to act as Chairman in the absence of both 
the Chairman and Vice Chairman. Two 
members or alternate members from each 
representative group. shall constitute a 
quorum of the Board. The Board shall have 
an official seal which shall be judicially 
noticed. 

(ad) Organization powers: The Board is au- 
thorized to employ and fix the compensa- 
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tion of such officers and employees not other- 
wise provided for, as may be necessary, within 
appropriations made therefor by the Con- 
gress. The Board may establish or utilize 
such regional, local, or other agencies and 
utilize such voluntary and uncompensated 
services and, with the approval of the Presi- 
dent, the services and facilities of, such other 
departments and agencies of the Govern- 
ment as may from time to time be needed. 
The Board may delegate to any public mem- 
ber or alternate public member or to an 
executive secretary such administrative 
duties relating to the internal management 
of the Board's affairs as it may deem appro- 
priate: Provided, however, This provision 
shall not apply to the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, Federal Social Security Agency, or 
any other department or agency of the Gov- 
ernment which holds as confidential any and 
all information submitted to it. 

(e) Office of the Board: The principal of- 
fice of the Board shall be in the District of 
Columbia, but it may meet and exercise any 
or all of its powers in any other place. 

(f) Thre National Mediation Board created 
by the Railway Labor Act, as amended by 
the act approved June 21, 1934 (Public, No. 
442, 73d Cong.), shall hereafter be knoWn as 
the National Carrier Mediation Board. 


DUTIES OF LAEOR AND MANAGEMENT 


Sec. 4. (a} Employers, employees, and their 
respective vepresentatives shall have the fol- 
lowing duties in the public interest: 

(1) Duty of employer: It shal] be the duty 
of an employer to refrain from conducting 
a lock-cut until after the expiration of 5 
days from the date on which such employer 
or his representative has given to the Chair- 
man of the Board the written notice of his 
intention so to do, containing a statement 
of his reasons for such intended lock-out; 
and if the Board within such 5 days assumes 
jurisdiction of the dispute, it shall be the 
duty of the employer to refrain from con- 
ducting the intended lock-out until after 
the expiration of 30 days from the date of 
the notice. 

(2) Duty of employees: It shall be the 
duty of employees of an employer to refrain 
from striking until after the expiration of 
5 days from the date on which they, or their 
representatives, have given to the Chairman 
of the Board written notice of their inten- 
tion so to do, containing a statement of 
their reasons or such intended strike: and 
if within such 5 days the Board assumes 
jurisdiction of the dispute, it shall be the 
duty of the employees to refrain from strik- 
ing until after the expiration of 30 days 
from the date of the notice. 

(3) It shall be the duty both of employers, 
their employees, and their respective repre- 
sentatives, to withhold giving the notices 
provided for in this section until after other 
available conciliation and mediation proce- 
cures have been attempted, and the notices 
shall state what bas been tried. 

(b) For the purposes of this section “em- 
ployer” does not include any person who 
regularly has in his employ less than 259 
individuals. 

JURISDICTION OF THE BOARD 


Sec. 5. The Chairman, Vice Chairman, and 
secretary shall determine, in the case of any 
labor dispute (excluding any matter coming 
within the purview of the Railway Labor 
Act), whether such labor disputes is one 
which substantially cbstructs or interferes 
with interstate or foreign commerce and af- 
fects the public interest and cannot be ex- 
peditiously adjusted by collective bargaining. 
If they so determine, the Board shall have 
jurisdiction of tbe dispute. 


PROCEDURE FOR MEDIATION 

Sec. 6. After the Board has taken jurisdic- 
tion of a dispute, the Board, under the direc- 
tion of the Chairman, shall make every rea- 
sonable effort to assist the parties to adjust 
and settle the dispute and make agreements 
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for that purpose. To such end, the Board 
may utilize, and the Chairman may desig. 
nate, a mediation panel consisting exely. 
sively of disinterested persons representative 
of the public, or consisting of one or more 
persons representative of employers, a like 
number representative of employees, and a 
disinterested person or persons representa. 
tive of the public. The persons designateg 
may be members of the Board, alternate 
members of the Board, or other persons 
named by the Board. The Chairman or 
mediation panel may at any time request 
the parties to a dispute to negotiate by co}. 
lective bargaining or to meet with any rep- 
resentatives of the Board. 


VOLUNTARY ARBITRATION 


Sec. 7. In the event a dispute is not settleq 
by collective bargaining or by mediation un- 
der section 6, the Chairman or the mediation 
panel shall endeavor to induce the parties to 
the dispute voluntarily to submit their dir- 
ferences to arbitration. If the parties con. 
sent to such arbitration, they shall file with 
the Board a notice of the agreement to arbi- 
trate the dispute. The award of the arbi- 
trator shall be filed with the Board and shal) 
be binding upon all parties consenting to 
such arbitration. 


MAINTENANCE OF STATUS QUO 


Sec. 8. (a) After the Board has taken juris- 
diction of a dispute as provided in section 6, 
the Chairman, in order to effectuate the pur- 
poses of this act, shall have the power to is- 
sue an order (1) requiring any person to 
refrain or cease and desist from cailling, or 
assisting in any manner, a strike arising out 
of such dispute; or (2) requiring the em- 
ployer, who is involved in the dispute, to re- 
frain or cease and desist from practices 
which change the situation existing at the 
time the dispute arose, or which by changing 
an existing situation which led to the dis- 
pute and which the Chairman deems shall be 
prejudicial to the prompt settlement of the 
dispute. No order of the Chairman or proc- 
ess of any court under this act shall require 
an individual employee to render labor or 
services without his consent nor shall any 
provision of such order or process be con- 
strued to make the refusal to work of an 
individual employee a violation of such order 
or process or otherwise an illegal act. 

(b) Such order shall be effective for such 
period as the Chairman shal) determine, but 
shall in no event be effective for a longer 
pericd than 30 days from the date on which 
the Board took jurisdiction. 

(c) The Attorney General, at the request 
of the Chairman, during such 30-day period 
of jurisdiction, shall petition any district 
court of the United States, in any State or in 
the District of Columbia, or the United States 
court of any Territory or possession, within 
the jurisdiction of which any person to whom 
an order is directed resides, transacts busi- 
ness, or is found, for the enforcement of such 
order, and for appropriate temporary relief 
or restraining order. Upon the filing of such 
petition, the court shall have jurisdiction of 
the proceedings. and shall have power, dur- 
ing, but not beyond, the Board's 30-day 
period of jurisdiction, to grant such tempo- 
rary relief or restraining order and to make 
and enter a decree enforcing the order of the 
Chairman. Notice or process of the court 
under this section may be served in any judi- 
cial district, either personally or by leaving 
a copy thereof at the residence or principal 
office or place of business of the person to be 
served. Petitions filed under this section 
shall be heard with all possible expedition. 
The judgment and decree of the court shall 
be subject to review by the appropriate cir- 
cuit court of appeals, or by the United States 
Court of Appeals for the District of Colum- 
bia in the case of a judgment of the District 
Court of the United States for the District of 
Columbia, and by the Supreme Court of the 
United States upon writ of certiorari. 
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d) When granting temporary relief or 
enstaill order, or making or entering a 
decree enforcing an order of the Chairman, 
as provided in this section, the jurisdiction 
of courts sitting in equity shall not be lim- 
ited by the act entitled “An act to amend 
the Judicial Code, to define and limit the 
jurisdiction of courts sitting in equity, and 

other purposes, approved March ¥ 
ie. except that sections 11 and 12 of such 
act shall apply in cases of contempt. 
REGULATIONS OF THE BOARD 
sec.9. The Board shall have authority, in 
conformity with the provisions of this act, 
from time to time to make, amend, and re- 
scind regulations providing appropriate pro- 
cedures for carrying out the powers vested 


in it. 

"ome 9A. It shall be the further duty of 
the Board to make a broad and comprehen- 
sive study of the field of labor-management 
relations from the vii of both labor, 
industry, and the public to determine what 
adjustments are necessary to promote con- 
tinuity and regularity of employment, in- 
dustrial peace, and the uninterrupted pro- 
duction and distribution of goods and serv- 
ices for commerce. The Board shall make 
its final report to the President and to the 
Congress, including recommendations with 
respect to legislation, not later than June 
30, 1946. 


MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 


Sec. 10. Binding effect of collective-bar- 
gaining contracts: All collective-bargaining 
contracts shall be mutually and equally 
binding and enforceable against each of the 
parties thereto, any other law to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. In the event of a 
breach of any such contract or of any agree- 
ment contained in such contract by either 
party thereto, then, in addition to any other 
remedy or remedies existing, a suit for dam- 
ages for such breach may be maintained by 
the other party or parties in any State or 
United States district court having jurisdic- 
tion of the parties. 

Sec. 11. Violence and intimidation: (a) 
It shall be unlawful for any person, by the 
use of force or violerfce or threats thereof, to 
prevent or to attempt to prevent any indi- 
vidual from quitting or continuing in the 
employment of, or from accepting or refusing 
employment by, any employer, or from en- 
tering or leaving any place of employment of 
such employer. The district courts of the 
United States shall have jurisdiction, not- 
withstanding the act of March 23, 1932, en- 
titled “An act to amend the Judicial Code 
and to define and limit the jurisdiction of 
courts sitting in equity, and for other pur- 
poses,” to enjoin violations and threatened 
violations of any of the provisions of this 
section, and by appropriate order or decree 
to compel compliance with such provisions: 
Provided, said courts shall not issue an in- 
junction against the right to strike, peaceful 
assembly, or peaceful picketing. Any indi- 
vidual who violates any of the provisions of 
this section shall on and after such viola- 
tion cease to have, and cease to be entitled to, 
the status of an employee for the purposes 
of sections 7, 8, and 9 of the National Labor 
Relations Act, or the status of a representa- 
tive for the purposes of such act. 

(b) An employee whom a preponderance 
of the testimony taken (in appropriate pro- 
ceedings before the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board) shows has willfully engaged in 
violence, intimidation, or unlawful destruc- 
tion or seizure of property in connection with 
a labor dispute involving his employer, or in 
connection with any organizational activities 
of a labor organization among employees of 
his employer, shall not be entitled to rein- 
Statement by, or any back pay from, such 
employer under section 10 of the National 
Labor Relations Act. 

Sec. 12. Supervisory employees; (a) AS 
used in this section the term “supervisory 


employee” means an employee whose primary 
duties consist of— 
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(1) the direction or supervision of the 
activities of other employees but who regua- 
larly do no productive manual work; or 

( the computation of the pay of other 
em and does not include persons who 
are selected by productive workers under 
established practice; or 

(3) the determination of the time worked 
by other employees, or the supervision or 
administration of the factors on the basis 
of which the pay of other employees is 
computed; 
but does not include any employee within 
the purview of the Railway Labor Act. 

(b) Hereafter no supervisory employee 
shall have the status of an “employee” for 
the purposes of sections 7, 8, and 9 of the 
National Labor Relations Act. 

Sxc. 13. Boycott, and so forth: Whenever 
any act mentioned in this section shall ob- 
struct or interfere with interstate or foreign 
commerce (a) it shall be unlawful (1) by 
means of a concerted refusal to use, handle, 
or otherwise deal with articles or materials 
produced or manufactured by any person, to 
induce or require or to attempt to induce or 
require another person to recognize, deal 
with, comply with the demands of, or em- 
ploy members of, any labor organization; or 
(2) by means of a concerted refusal to use, 
handle, or otherwise deal with articles or 
materials purchased, produced, manufac- 
tured, or used by an employer, to induce or 
require or to attempt to induce or require 
such employer to recognize, deal with, com- 
ply with the demands of, or employ members 
of, one labor organization instead of another 
labor organization with which such employer 
has an applicable collective-bargaining agree- 
ment; or (3) by means of a concerted re- 
fusal to use, handle, install, or otherwise 
deal with articles, materials, or parts thereof 
or tools produced or manufactured by a man- 
ufacturer or producer who has produced or 
manufactured said articles, materials, or 
parts thereof, and tools during the existence 
of a contract with a labor union certified to 
said manufacturer or producer by the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. 

(b) Whoever violates the provisions of this 
section (1) shall on and after such violation 
cease to have, and cease to be entitled to, 
the status of an employee for the purposes 
of sections 7, 8, and 9 of the National Labor 
Relations Act, or the status of a representa- 
tive for the purposes of such act; (2) in case 
such violation is by a labor organization, 
such organization shall thereof cease to have 
and cease to be entitled to a status of a 
representative or labor organization under 
the National Labor Relations Act, for a period 
of not less than 90 days, nor more than 6 
months. 

That notwithstanding the provisions of 
“an act to amend the Judicial Code and to 
define and limit the jurisdiction of courts 
sitting in equity, and for other purposes,” 
any district court of the United States hav- 
ing jurisdiction of the parties may award 
either a restraining order or a temporary or 
permanent injunction restraining any viola- 
tion of this section, where it shall affirma- 
tively appear from the pleadings and evi- 
dence that irreparable injury will otherwise 
occur due to the perishable nature of the 
articles or materials referred to in subsec- 
tion (a), including, livestock and live poultry. 

Sec. 14. Definitions: As used in this act— 

(a) “Person” means an individual, part- 
nership, association, corporation, business 
trust, or any organized group of persons. 

(b) The terms “employer,” “employee,” 
“representative “labor organization,” and 
“labor dispute” shall have the same mean- 
ing as in section 2 of the National Labor 
Relations Act. The term “agricultural la- 
bor” as used in section 2 (3) of the National 
Labor Relations Act means any person em- 
ployed in performing “agricultural labor” as 
that term is defined in section 1426 (h) of 
the Internal Revenue Code, as amended. 
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Sec. 15. If any part of this act shall be 
held unconstitutional, it shall not affect the 


validity of the remaining provisions of the 
act 


Sec. 16. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated out of the Treasury any sums 
necessary to the purposes of this act not 
otherwise appropriated. 


Mr. RANKIN (interrupting the read- 
ing of the bill). Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the further 
reading of the engrossed copy of the bill 
be dispensed with and that it be printed 
in the Recorp at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

Mr. DOYLE. I object, Mr. Speaker. 

-Mr. BULWINKLE (interrupting the 
further reading of the bill). Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the 
further reading of the engrossed copy of 
the bill be dispensed with and that it be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk completed the reading of 
the bill. 

Mr. BALDWIN of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I offer a motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the bill? 

Mr. BALDWIN of New York. 
Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the motion to recommit. 

The Clerk read, as follows: 

Mr. Batpwitn of New York moves that the 


bill (H. R. 4908) be recommitted to the Com- 
mittee on Labor. 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move the previous question on the mo- 
tion to recommit. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on . 
the motion to recommit. 

The motion to recommit was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, 
on that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 258, mays 155, answered 
“present” 1, not voting 16, ac follows: 


I am, 


[Roll No. 21] 
YEAS—258 

Abernethy Brown, Ga. Cox 
Adams Brown Ohio Cravens 
Allen, Ill. Brumbaugh Crawford 
Allen, La, Bryson Cunningham 
Almond Buck Curtis 
Andersen, Buffett Daughton, Va. 

H. Carl Bulwinkle Dirksen 
Anderson, Calif. Burch Doiliver 
Andresen, Burgin Domengeaux 

August H. Byrnes. Wis. Dondero 
Andrews, Ala. Camp Doughton, N.C. 
Andrews, N. Y. Campbell Drewry 
Arends Carlson Durham 
Auchincloss Case, S. Dak. Dworshak 
Baldwin,Md. Chapman Earthman 
Barden Cheif Eaton 
Barrett, Wyo. Chiperfield Elliott 
Bates, Mass. Church Ellis 
Beckworth Clark Ellsworth 
Bennett, Mo. Clason Elston 
Blackney Clevenger Ervin 
Bland Clippinger Fallon 
Bolton Cole, Kans, Fellows 
Bonner Cole, N. ¥. Fernandez 
Boren Colmer Folger 
Boykin Cooley Fuller 
Brehm Cooper Gamble 
Brooks Courtney Gary 
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Gathings 
Gavin 
Gearhart 
Gerlach 
Gibson 
Gifford 
Gillespie 
Gillette 
Gillie 
Goodwin 
Gore 
Gossett 
Graham 
Grant, Ala. 
Grant, Ind. 
Gregory 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Gwinn, N. Y. 
Gwynne, Iowa. 
Hale 
Hall, 
Leonard W. 
Halleck 
Hancock 
Hand 
Hare 
Harness, Ind. 
Hartley 
Hays 
Hébert 
Hendricks 
Henry 
Herter 
Heselton 
Hess 
Hill 
Hinshaw 
Hobbs 
Hoeven 
Holmes, Mass. 
Holmes, Wash. 
Hope 
Horan 
Jarman 
Jenkins 
Jennings 
Jensen 
Johnson, Ind. 
Johnson, 
Luther A. 
Johnson, 
Lyndon B. 


Johnson, Oxla. 


Jones 
Jonkman 
Judd 
Kean 
Keefe 
Kerr 


Angell 
Bailey 
Baldwin, N. Y. 
Barrett, Pa. 
Barry 
Bates, Ky. 
Beall 
Bell 
Bender 
Biemiller 
Bishop 
Bradley, Pa. 
Buckley 
Bunker 
Butler 
Byrne, N. Y. 
Canfield 
Cannon, Mo. 
Carnahan 
Case, N. J. 
Celler 
Chenoweth 
Ciements 
Cochran 
Coffee 
Cole, Mo. 
Combs 
Corbett 
D’Alesandro 
Davis 
Dawson 
De Lacy 
Delaney, 
James J. 
Delaney, 
John J. 
D’Ewart 
Douglas, Calif. 
Douglas. Il. 
Doyle 
Eberharter 
Elsaesser 
Engel, Mich. 
Engle, Calif. 


Kilburn 
Kilday 
Kinzer 
Landis 
Lanham 
Lea 
LeCompte 
LeFevre 
Lyle 
McConnell 
McCowen 
McGehee 
McGregor 
McKenzie 
McMillan, 8. C. 
McMillen, Ill. 
Mahon 
Maloney 
Manasco 
Mansfield, Tex. 
Martin, Iowa 
Martin, Mass. 
Mason 
Mathews 
May 
Merrow 
Michener 
Miller, Nebr. 
Mills 
Monroney 
Mundt 
Murray, Tenn. 
Norblad 
Norrell 
O’Hara 
Pace 
Patman 
Peterson, Fla. 
Peterson, Ga. 
Phillips 
Pickett 
Ploeser 
Plumiey 
Poage 
Price, Fla. 
Priest 
Rains 
Ramey 
Rankin 
Reece, Tenn. 
Reed, Ill. 
Rees, Kans. 
Rich 
Richards 
Riley 
Rivers 
Rizley 
Robertson, 

N. Dak. 
Robertson, Va. 


NAYS—155 


Feighan 
Fenton 
Flannagan 
Flood 
Fogarty 
Forand 
Gallagher 
Gardner 
Geelan 
Gordon 
Gorski 
Granahan 
Granger 
Green 
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Robsion, Ky. 
Rockwell 
Rodgers, Pa. 
Roe, Md. 
Rogers, Fla. 
Rogers, Mass. 
Russell 
Sasscer 
Schwabe, Mo. 
Schwabe, Okla. 
Scrivner 
Shafer 

Sharp 

Short 

Sikes 
Simpson, Il. 
Simpson, Pa. 
Slaughter 
Smith, Ohio 
Smith, Va. 
Smith, Wis. 
Sparkman 
Springer 
Stefan 
Stevenson 
Stewart 
Stigler 
Stockman 
Sumner, Il. 
Sumners, Tex. 
Sundstrom 


Talle 

Tarver 
Taylor 
Thomas, N. J. 
Thomason 
Tibbott 
Towe 
Trimble 
Vinson 
Vorys, Ohio 
Vursell 
Wadsworth 
Weaver 
Weichel 

West 
Whitten 
Whittington 
Wickersham 
Wigglesworth 
Winstead 
Winter 
Wolcott 
Wolfenden, Pa. 
Wood 


Woodruff, Mich. 


Worley 
Zimmerman 


Lane 
Larcade 
Latham 
Lemke 
Lesinski 
Lewis 
Link 
Luce 
Ludlow 
Lynch 
McCormack 
McDonough 
McGlinchey 
Madden 
Mansfield, 
Mont. 


Edwin Arthur Marcantonio 


Hariess, Ariz. 
Harris 

Hart 
Havenner 
Healy 
Hedrick 
Heffernan 
Hoch 
Hoffman 
Holifield 
Hook 

Howell 
Huber 

Hull 

Izac 

Jackson 
Johnson, Calif. 
Kearney 

Kee 
Kefauver 
Kelley, Pa. 
Kelly, Til. 
Keogh 
Kirwan 
Kopplemann 
Kunkel 
LaFollette 


Miller, Calif. 
Morgan 
Morrison 
Murdock 
Murphy 
Murray, Wis. 
Neely 
O’Brien, Til. 
O’Brien, Mich. 
O’Konski 
O'Neal 
O'Toole 
Outland 
Patrick 
Patterson 
Pfeifer 
Philbin 
Pittenger 
Powell 
Price, Ill. 
Quinn, N. Y. 
Rabaut 


Resa 
Robinson, Utah 


Roe, N.Y. Sheridan Tolan 
Rogers, N. Y. Smith, Maine Torrens 
Rooney Snyder ‘Traynor 
Rowan Somers,N.Y. Voorhis, Calif. 
Ryter Spence Walter 
Sabath Starkey Wasielewski 
Sadowski Sullivan White 
Savage Thom Wolverton, N. J. 
Sheppard Thomas, Tex. Woodhouse 

ANSWERED “PRESENT”’—1 

Knutson 
NOT VOTING—16 

Arnold Curley Norton 
Bennet,N.Y. Dingell Reed, N. Y. 
Bioom Fisher Welch 
Bradley, Mich. Fulton Wilson 
Cannon, Fla. Johnson, Ill. 
Crosser King 


So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Knutson for, with Mr. Dingell against. 

Mr. Bennet of New York for, with Mr. 
Crosser against. 

Mr. Reed of New York for, with Mr. Bradley 
of Michigan against. 


General pairs until further notice: 


Mrs. Norton with Mr. Johnsor of Illinois. 
Mr. Curley with Mr. Welch. 

Mr. Bloom with Mr. Fulton. 

Mr. King with Mr. Wilson. 


Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I have 
a live pair with the gentleman from 
Michigan, Mr. Drince.t,t. I therefore 
withdraw my vote of “yea” and vote 
“present.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, I offer a motion to amend the 
title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Cast of South Dakota moves to amend 
the title to read as follows: . 

“A bill to provide additional facilities. for 


the mediation of labor disputes, and for other 
purposes.” F 


The motion was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, it was 
not until 11:30 this morning that I had 
an opportunity to read the amended Case 
bill as printed in the Recorp. Up to that 
time, I intended to support the bill, as 
I have at various times announced from 
the floor. I intended to vote forit. But 
when I read these sections, I changed 
my mind. 

Permit me very briefly to refer to the 
history of the Case bill and the methods 
by which it was forced through the House. 

TWO WRONGS DO NOT MAKE A RIGHT 


Blasted out of their complacency by 
an aroused public, a coalition of southern 
Democrats and northern Republicans, 
dominated by its more politically minded 
Members, hastily threw together strike 
legislation, gave it to the gentleman from 
South Dakota [Mr. Case] who, with the 
support of the Rules Committee, brought 
it to the House floor. 

In writing the legislation, its sponsors 
acted without the aid of the Committee 
on Military Affairs or of the Committee 
on the Judiciary, both of which have 
been considering such legislation for sev- 
eral years, and they deliberately refused 
any recognition of or aid from the Re- 
publican members of the Committee on 
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Labor who had made possible the con. 
sideration of the bill. 

Whether deliberately or inadverten: 
but probably through oversight, the 
writers of the bill failed to include juris. 
dictional language which would justify 
the passage of the bill. That defect was 
remedied by an amendment offered from 
the floor. 

The bill contained a provision purport- 
ing to give Federal courts jurisdiction to 
issue injunctions to prchibit coercion ang 
violence, boycotts, and secondary strikes 
in labor disputes. Again, whether be. 
cause of haste or deliberately, the |jan- 
guage was inadequate to accomplish the 
purpose. This because, while the bill as 
writien gave the Federal courts jurisdic. 
tion to issue injunctions, and to that ex. 
tent repealed that provision of the Norris- 
LaGuardia Act prohibiting the issuing of 
injunctions in labor disputes, it did not 
repeal five subsections of that act which 
prescribed the method and the degree of 
proof which must be submitted to the 
court before an injunction can be issued. 
Those subsections have made it extremely 
difficult, in many cases impossible, to ob- 
tain an injunction against violence or 
threatened violence in connection with 
strikes. 

If those drafting the bill knew what 
they were doing and sincerely desired 
iy give relief in labor disputes by way 
of injunction, or if they were familiar 
with Federal legislation, it would seem 
they would have included a provision 
making ineffective the “statutory restric- 
tion of injunctive relief” contained in 
section 52 of title 29, United States Code, 
which expressly states that: 

No restraining order or injunction shall be 
granted by any court of the United States 


* * * im any case between an employer 
and employees— : 


Except when certain conditions, some- 
what similar to those contained in the 
Norris-LaGuardit. Act, are complied with. 

Many of the Members of the House— 
and I was one of them—wanted a modi- 
fication of the proposed injunction relief 
as written. Some, because they knew 
that as written it meant little, if any- 
thing; others, because injunctions will 
not give adequate relief against boycotts 
or secondary strikes in those cases where 
a large number of men are involved. 

As an illustration: Today tug :.1en in 
New York Harbor have called e strike 
which seriously affects the food and fue! 
supply of the city of New York. A court 
might, under the Case bill. issue an in- 
junction forbidding the men to strike. 
We all know it would be ineffective be- 
cause courts zannot compel men to work. 
The court might issue a mandatory in- 
junction, naming each man and requir- 
ing him to go to work. If sustained— 
but I do not believe it would be—an in- 
dividual might be put in jail for failure 
to obey the injunction. but that would 
not make him work, and, if he was com- 
pelled to work with a man standing guard 
over him, the chances are that his work 
would be of little value. 

What, then, you ask, would I suggest? 
Time and again I tried to induce the 
sponsors of this bill to adopt the remedy 
of, for a short period—I repeat, for 4 
short period—depriving unions and 
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members of unions of the special privi- 
jeges granted them under the NLRA if 
and when they willfully violate the terms 
of a contract to which they have agreed, 
or deliberately use threats, coercion, in- 
timidation, or violence in their efforts to 
impose their will upon others. 

As long ago as 1939, I contended, as I 
do today, that the only adequate, long- 
time remedy was amendment of the basic 
labor law, the NLRA, the so-called Wag- 
ner law. A majority of the House now 
agree; but some of those who have been 
thinking along the lines of political ex- 
pediency, who have received political 
support from the National Association of 
Manufacturers, from State associations 
of manufacturers, from the heads of farm 
organizations, from prominent members 
of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, have refused to give consideration 
to the amendment of the National Labor 
Relations Act; though, when the present 
bill came to the floor, they assumed to 
speak at this late day as the sponsors of 
needed legislation. 

They rejected proposed amendments 
designed to protect the public from 
strikes which deprive it of food, water, 
power, communications, transportation. 
Taking advantage of the situation, they 
refused to even consider other amend- 
ments offered by several Members of Con- 
gress and which the authors of those 
amendments sincerely thought would 
give better legislation. 

They foreed advocates of fair legisla- 
tion to vote for or against this bill as 
written, thinking that those who were 
sincere in their desire for a remedy would 

‘ vote for the present bill even though they 
knew it was not the answer to the peo- 
ple’s demand. They forced this issue 
even though, according to the press, some 
of the leaders have prophesied that it 
would not be accepted by either the Sen- 
ate or the President. 

They forced the issue on this bill, even 
though it contains a provision that, for 
a Violation of either section 11 or 13— 
and a simple assault and battery on the 
picket line would be a violation of section 
1l—an employee, a man who must work 
for his livelihood, shall be deprived of any 
and all benefits given him by the national 
lador relations law, and that penalty is 
imposed without limitation as to time. 
It is a life sentence denying to a worker 
the right to join a union, to bargain col- 
lectively through his representatives. 

Let me quote the penalty contained in 
section 11, which is similar to the one in 
section 13: 

_Any individual who violates any of the pro- 
visions of this section shall on and after such 
violation cease to have, and cease to be en- 
titled to, the status of an employee for the 
purposes of sections 7, 8, and 9 of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act, or the status of a 
representative for the purposes of such act. 


I had intended to vote for this bill not- 
withstanding its other defects, but after 
this morning reading the bill as amend- 
ed, and that was the first time it was 
available; realizing the severity of the 
penalty, I voted against the passage of 
the bill, and for that action I have no 
apologies to make. 

Consistently and vigorously I have op- 
posed and sought relief from unjustifia- 
ble procedure by union organizers, union 
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officials, and union picket lines, but I 
never will vote to deprive a man forever 
of the benefits of a law enacted for his 
protection just because for a moment he 
lost his temper, slapped someone’s face. 
Before our so-called labor troubles are 
appreciably lessened the Congress will by 
public sentiment be forced to amend the 


To aid in determining what should or 
should not be done to aid in diminishing 
labor disputes and preventing strikes, I 
have caused to be reprinted in the daily 
CONGRESSIONAL Record of February 1, 
1946, the National Labor Relations Act 
as written and proposed amendments in 
parallel columns. This will enable those 
desiring to make amendments to quickly 
understand what is proposed. No claim 
is made that these amendments are the 
answer. They are merely suggestions 
printed for the convenience of those who 
are seeking real relief from a lopsided 
law which, in the opinion of some, has 
tended to encourage labor disputes, in- 
crease the number of strikes. There is 
nothing new about this proposal. Unlike 
the present bill, it is not the conception 
of a small group, some politically minded, 
working under cover. It is my own pro- 
posal offered first in 1939, printed in the 
Recorp in 1940, and now again suggested. 

Having for more than 10 years been 
an outspoken opponent of intimidation, 
of coercion, of violence, of unlawful prac- 
tices followed by union organizers and 
union politicians, I regret more than any- 
one will know being forced into the posi- 
tion of apparently opposing legislation 
said to be designed to remedy the things 
which I have condemned. 

My condemnation of the NRA, of the 
NLRB, of those labor unions and labor 
leaders who followed improper, unlawful 
procedure, does not, however, justify me 
in voting for a measure which would de- 
prive the laboring man of one of his most 
cherished rights—the right to bargain 
collectively with his employer. 

If and when the proponents of this leg- 
islation bring it back from the Senate, 
with amendments which will guarantee 
equa! justice under law to all, it will re- 
ceive my most enthusiastic support. 

The penalty provision to which I refer- 
red is most unjust; it is unreasonable, 
and legalizing it just because something 
is demanded is no answer to our prob- 
lem. 

Mr. FOLGER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield. 

Mr. FOLGER. The gentleman recalls 
that I offered an amendment to correct 
that and it was voted down. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Yes, and I offered an 
amendment which limited the penalty to 
be imposed upon the union to not more 
than 6 months. 

Depriving a man for life of the benefits 
conferred in sections 7, 8, and 9 of the 
National Labor Relations Act just be- 
cause he violated either section 11 or 13 
of the Case bill is medicine which I can- 
not take. 

The eighth amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States of America 


“eads as follows: 


Excessive bail shall not be required, nor 
excessive fines imposed, nor cruel and un- 
usual punishments imfficted. 
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If the penalty carried in those two sec- 
tions is not a “cruel and unusual punish- 
ment,” then I can conceive of none. How 
the sponsors of this bill can, to the work- 
ingmen of America, justify their support 
of that, their refusal to accept amend- 
ments, I cannot understand. Can you? 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
net participated in the debate on the 
pending labor bill because of my neces- 
sary absence from the floor in presiding 
over hearings being held both mornings 
and afternoons on the pending agricul- 
ture appropriation bill. I am, however, 
deeply interested in the subject matter 
and have given study to the various bills 
which have been submitted for considera- 


“tion and to the present bill in its form as 


amended in the Committee of the Whole. 

In the Committee of the Whole, on 
yesterday, I supported the proposal to 
substitute for the pending bill, the bill 
introduced by the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia, Congressman Vooruis. There 
was, of course, no record vote on that 
proposal. I therefore make my own po- 
sition a matter of record in this manner 
since I feel that my constituency has the 
right to know my position on important 
subject matters of this type whether 
record votes are had in connection with 
them or not. 

I feel that the objective of those who 
are dealing with this controversial issue 
should be to secure the enactment of 
legislation. No advantage will accrue to 
anybody nor to the general public 
through outbursts of feeling on the part 
of either those who undertake to voice 
the wishes of management on this floor 
or of those who undertake to speak for 
labor, nor from the attempt to enact 
legislation which will veer so far in one 
direction or the other that its very in- 
temperance will destroy the chances of 
its enactment or of beneficial results 
therefrom even if it could be enacted. So 
far as Iam concerned, I am not interested 
in crucifying either labor or industry. I 
am interested in the enactment of some 
legislation which may tend to solve the 
difficulties which exist in labor-manage- 
ment relations at the present time. Such 
legislation, in order to have a chance of 
enactment, or a chance of successful ad- 
ministration after enactment must be 
temperate in cuaracter and must be 
fair in its ultimate objectives both to 
employers and employees. 

I have tried to weigh pending legisla- 
tive proposals in accordance with these 
views. After doing so I felt that, while 
none of the several bills which have been 
offered here have in my judgment been 
perfect in character, the Voorhis bill, 
which proposed in substance the appli- 
cation to industry generally of the pro- 
visions of the Railway Labor Act, offered 
the best hope both of final enactment 
and of administration in such a way as 
to bring about relief in present labor- 
management difficulties. I therefore 


supported it on yesterday as a substitute 
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for the Case bill, but it was rejected by a 
vote of 101 to 183. There then remained 
pending before the House only the Case 
bill as it has been amended in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole. I do not feel that 
it has the chance either of final enact- 
ment or of successful administration that 
would have been had by the Voorhis sub- 
stitute, yet Members cof the House were 
faced with the necessity of either sup- 
porting the Case bill or voting against 
the enactment of any legislation at all. 
I feel very earnestly the necessity for the 
enactment of legislation. I realize that 
the Case bill will be revised and reviewed 
in the Senate and that legislation must 
be finally worked out which will meet 
the approval of the President, otherwise 
it will be vetoed and nothing at all will 
be accomplished. I have therefore voted 
for the pending bill as it has been 
amended because to do so will be to help 
to expedite the final decision of this 
problem by the enactment of at least 
some legislation undertaking to deal in 
an effective way with the tremendous 
labor-management difficulties which now 
exist and which have so greatly impeded 
the efforts of our people to get our na- 
tional economy upon a sound basis. That 
result cannot be obtained unless we are 
able to bring about peace in industry, 
and peace in industry will not be se- 
cured by legislation which swings too 
far either toward the side of labor or 
toward that of management. I reserve 


the right in voting for the pending bill to 
compare its provisions with whatever 
legislation may be worked out in the 
Senate or in conference committee and 
may hereafter come before the House as 
a substitute for the pending proposal, 
and I shall then vote in accordance with 


my best judgment and in line with the 
objectives which I have described and 
which I feel should be the goal of all of 
us. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and include cor- 
respondence passing between him and 
the President of the United States on the 
subject of the British loan. 


PHILIPPINE INDEPENDENCE 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that our colleague the Res- 
ident Commissioner of the Philippines, 
Mr. ROMULO, may at this point address 
the House for 20 minutes on the subject 
of Philippine independence. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROMULO. Mr. Speaker, I have 
inserted into the Recorp a series of edi- 
torials which have appeared in the Amer- 
ican press during recent weeks comment- 
ing on the current problems of the Fili- 
pino people. These editorials reveal what 
all of us already know—that everywhere 
in the United States there is a deep and 
abiding friendship for the Filipino people. 

These editorials have appeared in large 
newspapers and small, in metropolitan 
daily and country weekly, in the East and 
in the Middle West and in the Far West. 
These editorials truly voice the con- 
science of the American public. They 
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agree, with an impressive unanimity, that 
we in the Philippines deserve American 
help in our recovery program, and that 
we deserve this help right away. They 
recognize the unbreakable links that bind 
our two peoples together. They ac- 
knowledge the American responsibility to 
the Philippines in its hour of need. They 
are the voice of America, and it is a good 
voice, a friendly and intelligent voice, a 
helpful and sympathetic voice. 

Some of the editorials indicate a very 
understandable lack of complete infor- 
mation. For example, I find in many a 
thread of doubt concerning the Filipino 
desire for independence. One newspaper 
reports that “many Filipinos look for- 
ward with increasing reluctance and ap- 
prehension to the prospect of independ- 
ence 6 months from now.” Another 
quotes “an American observer” as declar- 
ing that “80 percent of the Filipinos are 
leary of immediate independence and 
wish the United States would wait an- 
other 5 years before releasing the islands 
from its aegis.” A third remarks that 
“already we hear the uneasy whisper that 
Philippine independence will be prema- 
ture, that the Filipinos are not ready for 
it, and that our defense needs forbid 
cc" 

Let it be said, to the everlasting credit 
of American public opinion and the 
American press, that none of these news- 
papers recommends unilateral action by 
the United States to postpone or with- 
hold independence. Not one proposes 
that the United States refuse to go 
through with the recognition of Philip- 
pine independence next July. What they 
do say, generally, is that if it is true that 
many Filipinos do not really want inde- 
pendence so soon, then the United States 
must indeed listen to their plea—that the 
initiative must come from the Philippines, 
however—and that the United States is 
ready to do whatever the Filipino peo- 
ple ask in this matter. 

Mr. Speaker, the time has come to clear 
this whole thing up, once and for all. 

The simple truth is that we want our 
independence, and we want it on July 4, 
1946, and we hope to see the topmost 
representatives of the American people 
as our honored guests at the ceremonies 
in Manila when we take our sovereign 
place among the family of free nations. 
That should be as proud a day for 
America as it is for the Philippines. 

We want to go forward. For genera- 
tions we have dreamed of the moment 
when our Nation would at last fulfill its 
destiny, when our 18,000,000 human be- 
ings could make their contribution to the 
welfare and the peace and the progress 
of the world. That dream is the dream 
of independence. Not one of us, in the 
past, ever thought that its fruition would 
come in the midst of Nation-wide devas- 
tation and misery. But that is how the 
hand of destiny has written our future, 
and we stand ready for the difficult times 
ahead of us. We of the Philippines want 
our independence. Let there be no mis- 
take about this. To us this is a closed 
matter beyond argument. 

Spiritually, Mr. Speaker, there can be, 
no better time for Philippine independ® 
ence. We shall cross the threshold in a 
time of dire distress, amid a multitude 
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of difficulties and hardships, with oyr 
souls wearied and our bodies woundeq 
and scarred, But, as we enter the erg of 
independence, we leave the era of enemy 
occupation. Independence will be harq 
for us, but occupation was harder 
Freedom holds no terror for us. For we 
have tasted the bitter draught of oppres. 
sion, and we have had our fill. None of 
the trials, none of the tribulations, none 
of the complications, that lie before us 
can possibly be worse than those we went 
through during the Japanese invasion of 
our homeland. If we had entered this 
new phase of our national life 5 years 
ago, let us say, we might perhaps have 
left with regret the soft, easy status of 
wards of America. Today we have 
passed the test of fire, and our spirit js 
strong. We face the future, with pride 
and with hope, without fear and without 
regret. 

I do not deny that some Americans who 
have been in the Philippines recently 
have come home with a different impres- 
sion. And I should like to explain why 
they labor,.quite sincerely, under such a 
misconception. 

Our. people is a grateful people. We 
who have fought the bloody battles of 
the Philippines, who have felt the grim 
terror of war in our midst, who have 
seen our beloved homeland humiliated 
under the harsh, imperious hand of the 
invader, are everlastingly grateful to the 
sons of America who traveled thouwands 
of miles over ocean and jungle to help 
liberate us. We feel, as a nation, the way 
the internees at Santo Tomas felt when 
rescue came—the way the prisoner~ of 
Dachau felt when liberation arrived. 

Many of your friendly, wise-cracking, 
heroic GI’s have made good friends in 
the Philippines. They have visited our 
homes and partaken of our fare. They 
have enjoyed our fiestas and dated our 
girls. And often, sitting in the little 
home of a simple Filipino family, or ex- 
changing small talk with Filipino civil- 
ians during a break in their military 
duties, the American soldiers have struck 
up conversations on political matters. 

A soldier might ask, as thousands seem 
to have done, “How do you like Amer- 
ica?” And. the Filipino answer has 
always come from the heart: “We love 
and respect America; we feel toward 
America and the Americans the way we 
feel toward no other people on earth; 
we are grateful to America for her help 
and for our liberation.” And then the 
soldier might ask, as thousands seem to 
have done: “But what about your inde- 
pendence? Do you really want to cut 
yourselves away from America, if that 
is the way you feel about us?” It is hard 
for a Filipino whose heart brims with 
gratitude to give a flat and abrupt 
answer to such a question, framed in 
such a way. And so our people, who are 
bred in a tradition of deep courtesy, re- 
ply, “Naturally we do not want to divorce 
ourselves from America.” 

And so, out of an amalgam of gratitude 
and courtesy, has grown this widespread 
misunderstanding of our real desires. 
But, Mr. Speaker, I know that the sin- 
cerest courtesy requires that the truth 
be told. The truth is that we do want 
our independence. The truth is that all 
our people, with few exceptions, want our 
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country to fulfill its sovereign destiny. 
The truth is that, in the midst of the 
presidential election campaign which is 
now going on in the Philippines, both 
candidates have come out flatly in sup- 
port of independence next July and 
against any idea of turning back, of re- 
examining, of postponing. If any Fili- 
pino politician were to raise his voice 
against independence today, the voters 
of the Philippines would rise up and de- 
feat him. Politically, he would be com- 
mitting suicide. 

It is true, of course, that our people 
look upon independence in a somewhat 
different light than they did 10 years ago, 
or even 5 years ago, and possibly this 
change has misled some American ob- 
servers into misunderstanding our atti- 
tude. 

Before the war, we had too frequently 
come to look upon independence as the 
millennium for the Philippines. For mil- 
lions of our people, national independ- 
ence seemed to be the gate to a golden 
age of untold wealth and unbounded hap- 
piness. Too often there was a tendency 
to minimize the new and difficult respon- 
sibilities of independence, and to con- 
centrate on the outward signs that the 
Filipino people had at last come of age. 

Today few of our people live in such 
a dream world. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROMULO. I yield. 

Mr. RANKIN. Under the laws which 
we have passed, as I understand it, if 
nothing else is done the Philippines will 
become independent on the 4th of next 
July. Is that correct? 

Mr. ROMULO. Yes, sir; that is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. RANKIN. So there is nothing we 
can do to expedite the matter? 

Mr. ROMULO. No, sir. 

Mr. RANKIN. And unless there is 
some interference, the Philippine Islands 
will become independent on July 4, 1946? 

Mr. ROMULO. Yes, sir. 

Mr. RANKIN. The first resolution I 
ever introduced in Congress was for com- 
plete independence of the Philippine 
Islands, and I still stand on that proposi- 
tion. I am delighted that your people 
are about to have their lofty ambition 
gratified. 

Mr. ROMULO. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROMULO. I yield. 

Mr. DONDERO. Would the gentle- 
man be able to tell the House what per- 
centage of your people really desire their 
ee at this time or on July 4, 

Mr. ROMULO. The exact percentage 
is difficult to say. 

Mr. DONDERO. Would you say it isa 
vast majority of them? 

Mr. ROMULO. An overwhelmingly 
vast majority. 

Mr. DONDERO. You would be differ- 
ent from the American people if you did 
hot want your freedom. 

Mr. ROMULO. Yes, sir. Thank you. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROMULO. I yield. 
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Mr. STEFAN. The gentleman who is 
addressing the House, Mr. Speaker, is 
one of the heroes of Bataan. He saw 
American and Filipino soldiers fight side 
by side and saw their blood mingled to- 
gether. It was not so long ago, Mr. 
Speaker, that it was the privilege of 
some of us to go to the Philippine Is- 
lands to help inaugurate the Philippine 
Commonwealth Government, at which 
time the late Secretary of War Dern, 
representing the President of the United 
States, told hundreds of thousands of 
Filipino people that Uncle Sam always 
keeps his promise; the Filipino people 
will have their independence on the 4th 
of July 1946. I hope, Mr. Speaker, that 
this House and the committees of the 
House, who have charge of certain leg- 
islation, will bring that legislation to 
the floor of the House in order to make 
that independence just a little easier for 
people who suffered so much for freedom. 

Mr. ROMULO. I thank you, sir. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

M~. ROMULO. I yield. 

Mr. RICH. When you receive your in- 
dependence on July 4, 1946, you feel that 
the people of the Philippine Islands are 
well able to take care of themselves and 
look after the welfare of their people, 
in order that they may have the privi- 
leges that go to a country which wants 
to give its people freedom, liberty, and 
independence. 

Mr. ROMULO. Weare ready to suffer 
the trials and tribulations that freedom 
may bring w:th it. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROMULO. I yield. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania. I 
want to say that I think the Filipino 
people have not only earned the right 
to independence, which I trust will not 
be delayed, but they also have earned 
the right to expect a helping hand from 
the United States in the immediate years 
which lie ahead of them following their 
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independence. 

Mr. ROMULO. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. HARE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROMULO. Iyield. 


Mr. HARE. Approximately 13 years 
ago in this month, it was my privilege 
to be chairman of the committee that 
reported the first bill for Philippine in- 
dependence in this House. I was con- 
vinced at that time, the committee, some 
of the members of whom are still here, 
was convinced, and this Congress was 
convinced that the Filipino people had 
met the requirements set up by President 
McKinley when he pledged that this 
country would give to the Filipino people 
their independence as soon as this coun- 
try felt they were qualified and prepared 
to establish and maintain a civil gov- 
ernment. As I said, the committee was 
convinced from the testimony submitted, 
the Congress was convinced from ihe 
testimony submitted, that the Filipino 
people had qualified; and it was a great 
privilege and pleasure and a great honor 
for me to participate in that legislation. 

I am glad to learn that the time is 
drawing nigh when this people will be 
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given an opportunity to demonstrate 
their fitness, demonstrate their ability, 
and demonstrate their qualifications to 
maintain and sustain a great democratic 
system of government, which has been 
their ideal, as I understand. 

Mr. ROMULO. We are indeed grate- 
ful to the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, less 
than 1 week ago I was in Manila and 
I saw the terrible destruction wrought in 
that great city. Ten days ago I was on 
Corregidor looking across that small 
stretch of water to Bataan where the gen- 
tleman in the well of the House and the 
brave men of the Philippines helped hold 
back the Japs so long with so little. 

I was terribly disappointed when I saw 
Corregidor. I had pictured it in my mind 
as an American Gibraltar. What did I 
See there? Guns of the vintage of 1903 
and 1905, 12-inch mortars, 14-inch rifle 
guns—worse than inadequate. For the 
life of me I cannot understand how Mac- 
Arthur’s and Wainwright’s men and Gen- 
eral Romulo’s brave Filipinos stood those 
trials so long. 

Yes; I am for Philippine independence 
and I am for the prompt enactment of 
those bills now before the committees of 
the House to bring justice to ruined 
Manila and our Philippine comrades who 
stayed with us in our blackest hours. 

They were with us when we needed 
them most. It is only fair that we give 
our best to them when they need our 
help. Justice is justice. Let us give it 
to them, cheerfully, unhesitatingly, and 
now. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROMULO. I yield. 

Mr. RANKIN. If it had not been for 
the court martial and the humiliation of 
Gen. Billy Mitchel] the Philippines would 
never have been taken by the Japs; and 
there would have been no Pearl Harbor 
disaster. . 

Mr. CANFIELD. May I say further 
that whenever our military leaders on the 
rock at Corregidor wanted to bring in 
some modern guns and equipment the 
Japs protested that we were violating the 
Treaty of 1922. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROMULO. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. In my 
opinion, the act granting the Philippines 
independence is one of the most impor- 
tant acts ever passed by the Congress. 
In the first place, we kept our promise of 
over 40 years ago that when your coun- 
try was able to handle its own affairs it 
should have its freedom. 

In the next place, and far more impor- 
tant, is that by granting to the Philip- 
pines their independence we have set an 
example and laid a pattern for other 
countries to follow, that may be of the 
greatest importance in bringing peace to 
the world. Other countries or areas, 
similar to the Philippines, that are a na- 
tural geographic, racial, or economic 
units may likewise desire their independ- 
ence and the right to govern themselves. 
Our example may be a model for other 
countries to follow in handling colonial 
areas who May wish to and when able to 
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handle self government should have if. 
Imagine what this may mean to the sta- 
bility of the world. It may ultimately re- 
sult in the liberation of vast areas and 
millions of people who, like ourselves, 
yearn for freedom and the right of self 
government. The success with which the 
Philippines handle their freedom may 
convince other countries having colonial 
possessions that true progress may be 
made by granting liberation and au- 
tomony to populations and areas that 
may be able to handle their liberty and 
govern themselves. 

I should like to add one personal note 
here, and that is that my youngest 
brother, a mining engineer, and his wife 
and baby, who at the time they fled was 
only 2 months and 15 days old, success- 
fully eluded the Japanese. They were 
in Japanese-occupied territory—for 39 
months. Through the kindness of the 
Filipinos in not telling where they were 
or giving word to the Japanese who oc- 
cupied the area they were able finally 
to be liberated, came out of the Philip- 
pines, went to Leyte, and were taken back 
to America. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield for one observation? 

Mr. ROMULO. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. As a Member of this 
House, it is a source of gratification and 
pride that free and liberal America is 
seeking to give independence to one of 
its colonies. It will be an example for 
the empires all over the world. 

Mr. ROMULO. I thank the gentle- 
man from Idaho. 

All around us we see the dread mark 
of war on the face of our islands. We 
see our ruined cities, our broken econ- 
omy, our crippled agriculture. We rise 
from the ashes of victory, beset by fear- 
ful wounds and an uncertain future. It 
is in such an atmosphere that we face 
the future. Our head is still high. But 
we are not too proud to realize that we 
need help. We do not ask for soul- 
stifling charity, for ease and indolence 
at the expense of your toil. But we need 
your help now, so that we may help our- 
selves. 

I do not need to inform the Members 
that the American High Commissioner 
to the Philippines, the Honorable Paul 
V. McNutt, has just returned to Wash- 
ington from Manila. He has earried 
with him an urgent appeal for American 
assistance in the Philippine rehabilita- 
tion program. In the statement he is- 
sued when he arrived here, Commissioner 
McNutt said: 

I seek quick action on the essential legis- 
lation which must be passed before the 
Philippines can get rehabilitation under way. 
* * * Eighteen million Filipinos have 
their eyes on Washington today to See if 
the promises we made to them during the 
war are going to be kept. 


Mr. Speaker, that is the first-hand 
conclusion of an American statesman 
who has seen with his own eyes the con- 
ditions in the Philippines today. He 
knows how much the Filipino people 
must depend on America to assist them 
in rebuilding that which they lost in 
fighting for America. 

When war broke out in December 1941 
the Filipino people did not exact any 
promises from the United States before 
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they would fight. They did not ask for 
guaranties or pledges. Of their own free 
will they took up arms to fight the Japa- 
nese. And after the fall of Bataan and 
Corregidor, they did not wait for prom- 
ises before they formed their resistance 
groups. They fought, asking for noth- 
ing, because they had faith in America. 
And because they had faith in America, 
they had faith ir the pledges which Pres- 
ident Roosevelt and other American lead- 
ers voluntarily made to them during that 
long period of enemy occupation. I am 
inserting in the Recorp today a brief 
résumé of the many promises which were 
made to the Philippines while the war 
was going on, and after it -was won— 
promises which the Filipinos believed 
with their whole hearts, promises which 
all the other peoples in the Orient be- 
lieved as well. And now, not only 18,- 
000,000 Filipinos but the whole Orient 
have their eyes on Washington to see if 
those promises are going to be kept. 

I quote further from Mr. McNutt’s 
public statements: 

Independence for the Philippines is a set- 
tled fact, but we must take the necessary 
steps to make that independence a success 
or we shall lose all the credit we have been 
building up in the Orient and the world by 
granting independence to the people of the 
Philippines. 


He appealed for passage of both the 
Bell trade-relations bill and the Tydings 
rehabilitation bill, and then he went on 
to say: 

We are pledged, by act of Congress, by the 
written words of the President of the United 
States, and by our national conscience, to 
bind the wounds inflicted on the Philippine 
Islands through our war with Japan. 

We are pledged to grant the islands their 
independence on July 4. That pledge will be 
kept. 

But we are also pledged to prepare the is- 
lands for independence and to insure the 
establishment there of a free and democratic 
republic, which also means a prosperous and 
going nation. Toward that pledge we have 
shown a strange indifference. 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROMULO. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, we talk 
about the discovery of the Philippines, 
and there is the general impression in 
this country that the Filipinos were sav- 
ages, which is a mistake. The Filipinos 
had a high state of civilization at the 
time of Magellan’s adventure, and in the 
battle against Magellan and his aggres- 
sive followers they killed Magellan with 
steel weapons, which shows they were 
not living in the stone age, as some peo- 
ple think, but were civilized along with 
the other nations of that portion of the 
world. 

Mr. ROMULO. I thank the gentle- 
man. I thank all my distinguished col- 
leagues who spoke today. Your expres- 
sions of good will and friendship I am 
sure my people appreciate deeply. May 
I not ask that you now go further and 
transmute your statements into action 
and help me get something tangible 
from this Congress for the rehabilitation 
of the Philippines. 

Mr. Speaker, in this hour of our na- 
tional rebirth in the Philippines, we ask 
for the redemption of the American 
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pledges to which Commissioner McNutt 
has called attention. We need you; 
help. We count on the legislation now 
pending before the Congress of the 
United States—the Beli trade relations 
bill and the Tydings rehabilitation pjj). 

For the Pilipino people know that eeo- 
nomic rebirth must go hand in hand 
with political rebirth. If we are uncer. 
tain, it is because we do not yet know 
where we stand economically. If we are 
hesitant, it is because the will of the 
American people has not yet been fy). 
filled. If we are uneasy, it is because 
the lack of a definite policy toward ovr 
country makes it well-nigh impossible for 
us to lay our plans. 

But for us there is no turning back. 
The choice is not that. It is whether 
we shall embark upon our independence 
with the spirit of self-confidence and 
economic strength arising from your 
help—or whether we shall start falter. 
ingly, uneasily, unsure of ourselves, be- 
cause we do not have your help. That 
choice is not ours to make. It is up 
to you. 

I have no doubt where the American 
people stand on this matter. Ther have 
made their position clear too long for 
any of us to misunderstand it. They 
have spoken through the pledges of their 
President, their Congress, their press, 
their every word of friendship. Al! that 
is needed now is the final action which 
will redeem these pledges. 

In the name of my 18,000,000 country- 
men, I plead with you to take that final 
action quickly. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
voted for the Case bill, H. R. 5262, en- 
titled “Labor Disputes Act, 1946,” because 
I hope it may help to solve some of the 
present labor-management difficulties 
the country is experiencing. There can 
be little question that a large portion of 
the rank and file of wage earners desire 
some kind of legislation that will make 
it possible for them to continue uninter- 
ruptedly in their employment. The 
public at large is strongly demanding ac- 
tion by Congress on this matter. 

However, there are some features about 
this measure which I fee} may, in the 
long run, not work out so well in the in- 
terest of the Nation. I refer particu- 
larly to the Mediation Board. If sucha 
Board could be always unbiasedly op- 
erated, free from poltical influence, it 
could become a great good. What one 
must fear nowadays is that there is dan- 
ger that such influence would be exer- 
eized over the Board's activities. I have 
in mind the recent experience where the 
President requested the books of the 
General Motors Corp. be turned over to 
him for inspection. 

I want it understood that in. voting for 
this measure I consider myself in no way 
bound in the future to support legisla- 
tion providing for a Mediation Board. 
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And furthermore, it is very doubtful if 
the Case bill (H, R. 5262) will go very 
far in solving the many labor problems 
confronting our country because the 
legislation does not go to the root of the 
trouble. A simple law guaranteeing the 
right of every person to work wherever 
he pleases, at whatever compensation he 
can voluntarily agree upon with the em- 
ployer without having to pay tribute to 
anyone would solve most of the em- 
ployer-employee wage difficulties. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. KINZER asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include a statement made be- 
fore the Senate Committee on Education 
and Labor on February 5. 

Mr. JONKMAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an editorial. 

Mr. JUDD asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorp and include a newspaper article. 

Mr. RICH asked and was giver per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a statement by 
Arthur Krock appearing in the New York 
Times of February 7, entitled “Magic of 
Formula “That Never Varies’.” 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, 1a:k unan- 
imous consent to revise and extend the 
remarks which I expect to make in the 
Committee o: the Whole this afternoon 
and include therein a table which I 
have prepared with reference to the 
numbers and costs of employees included 
in the President’s budget. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PHILBIN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorD and inelude a radio address he 
recently delivered in Springfield, Mass. 

Mr. GORDON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RecorD and include a copy of a letter ad- 
dressed to Secretary of State Byrnes re- 
garding the present trouble with Amer- 
ican foreign policy. 

Mr. POW4&LL asked and_ was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
RecorD in two instances; to include in 
one an article appearing ir. the Archi- 
tectural Forum, and in the other quo- 
tations from Race and Democratic So- 
ciety. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include a peti- 
tion signed by my constituents, and I 
also ask unanimous consent that I be 
permitted to revise and extend the re- 
marks I expect to make in debate this 
afternoon on the civil functions appro- 
priations bill and include therein certain 
statements and figures from the hear- 
ings on that bill. 

Mr. COFFEE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
REcorD and include excerpts from letters 
and newspaper articles. 


Mr. COFFEE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 


unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include the 
opinion of the United States Court of 
Claims in the case of Robert Morss Lov- 
ett et al, against the United States, I 
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am informed by the Public Printer that 
this will exceed two pages of the Recorp 
and will cost $221, but I ask that it be 
printed notwithstanding that. fact. 

The SPEAKER. Is ihere objection to 
the reques: of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington? 

There was no objection. 


H. &. 4908 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Idaho? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, respond- 
ing to the request of the President I have 
been on the floor in support of H. R. 
4908 to provide for the appointment of a 
fact-finding board to investigate labor 
disputes. I regret that the parliamen- 
tary situation has not given me an op- 
portunity to vote for H. R. 4908. I could 
not support the Case bill, a bill that will 
take away so many of the hard-won 
rights of organized labor. 


COMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION AND 
NATURALIZATION 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Immigra- 
tion :nd Naturalization, I ask unanimous 
consent. that “Report No. 1312, Seventy- 
ninth Congress, first session, Union 
Calendar 397, be withdrawn. 


Mr. MASON. I object, Mr. Speaker. 
Mr. MARCANTONIO. I object, Mr. 
Speaker. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that tomorrow, 
at the conclusion of the legislative pro- 
gram of the day, and following any spe- 
cial orders heretofore ordered, I may be 
permitted to address the House for 20 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois. 

There was no objection. 


LABOR LEGISLATION 


Mr. FERNANDEZ. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Mexico? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. Mr. Speaker, un- 
like the gentleman from South Dakota 
{Mr. Case], sponsor of the labor bill we 
have just passed, and his supporters, 
who in debate this week successfully op- 
posed amendments to broaden the scope 
of his labor bill; and asserted that over- 
all legislation should be considered when 
the present state of unrest has passed, I 
have felt right along that unless we did 
a complete job now we would not have 
that opportunity later when public in- 
terest has subsided. 

I felt right along efforts to amend on 
the floor would be futile. For this reason 
I voted against the rule bringing up this 
bill for consideration. This bill, though 
drastic as against labor, is too limited. 
Labor unions need some drastic curbs, 
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yes, but so does management, which is 
equally at fault. 

Despite the fact that efforts to broaden 
it have failed, I have voted for this bill 
today in the hope that in conference be- 
tween the House and Senate, the bill will 
be broadened and that machinery such 
as that contained in the Hatch-Burton- 
Ball bill now pending in the Senate will 
be provided. 

Public utilities and other corporations 
affected with a public interest, are sub- 
ject to regulation by Government. There 
is nothing un-American or undemocratic 
in this, nor in legislation which would 
require both labor and management in 
such enterprises to submit to arbitration 
by Government when collective bargain- 
ing, mediation, conciliation, and volun- 
tary arbitration have failed. In no other 
way can the public be protected, unless it 
is by seizure of the plants, which is so- 
cialistic and in my concept undemocratic. 
There is no other alternative. 

The bill now pending in the Senate, 
prepared by experts in labor relations, 
and studied for months, does make such 
provisions and others equally necessary. 
I realize, of course, that when both labor 
and management join hands in opposi- 
tion to any bill so providing the interests 
of the public have but little chance, and 
the possibilities of enacting effective leg- 
islation will decrease when the public in- 
terest has waned. The present bill, in 
my opinion, takes it out on labor for its 
Sins, while permitting management to 
continue serenely on its way, despite the 
fact that management has shown even 
less concern for the public in this crisis. 
I have voted for the bill, however, in the 
hope it will be broadened in conference. 
Workers as distinguished from the union 
leaders would welcome Government arbi- 
tration, for they suffer more by their 
present “trial by combat” methods. 


DEMOBILIZATION OF THE ARMED FORCES 


Mr. COFFEE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COFFEE. Mr. Speaker, hundreds 
upon hundreds of wives of servicemen 
in my home town of Tacoma, Wash., have 
banded together in an organization 
known as the Service Fathers’ Release 
Association. 

At a recent meeting of that organiza- 
tion I was presented with some startling 
material and confronted with complaints 
of a disturbing character. Among other 
things discussed was a letter written by 
a Navy man, who is the 22-year-old 
father of a 3!4-year-old son. This letter 
was directed to Mrs. Robert J. Moffett, 
who is chairman of the Tacoma branch 
of the Service Fathers’ Release Associa- 
tion. Because the disclosure of this 
man’s name and exact rank might result 
in discriminatory penalties being im- 
posed upon him I am omitting his name. 
The letter is self-explanatory and is as 
follows: 

Dear Mrs. Morrett: I'm not only writing 
this letter for myself but for many unhappy 
and lonesome fathers on Okinawa and 
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throughout the Pacific. From day to day 
we wait for news of our return to the States 
and our loved ones. We remember and 
cherish all the happy hours which we spent 
with our wives and with our children, when 
they play in the yard and holler with joy 
and delight of happiness. We can’t forget 
their tender little kisses when we returned 
home after a hard day’s work. 

Mosi people in the States have the idea 
that these islands are a beautiful paradise. 
They are completely wrong and should be 
told the truth. This isn’t living; this is 
torture. 

Now that the war has ended, our paradise 
can be nothing but home. We lie awake at 
night hoping and thinking of a happy future. 
We're eating our hearts out for the very 
things we're entitled to have, our homes, 
our families, and the good old U. S. A. 

I hope our feelings have been somewhat 
expressed. We pray that your campaign be- 
comes Nation-wide. Please accept this letter 
of appreciation for your sincere efforts in 
our behalf. We thank you very much and 


are happy to know us fathers are being 
thought of. 


From the foregoing, it would appear 
how deeply moved are these fathers at 
their continued retention in the far-flung 
areas of the Pacific, and how they yearn 
for home and loved ones. The low 
morale ef these men is pitiful. 

Here is another letter from a service 
father in the Army. This boy is located 
on Okinawa. It is to be noted that this 
letter was written on last Christmas Day. 
The letter reveals how strongly many of 
the GI’s feel and their hostility to com- 
missioned officers generally. These boys 
fee] that they are being discriminated 
against, that there are plenty of ships 
available, that GI’s are being retained 
deliberately where they are not required. 

Oxrtnawa, December 25, 1945. 

There is plenty of dirty work going on over 


here by some Officers who are afraid they will 
lose their commissions. 

There was a cablegram from Manila to 
Okinawa intercepted by some of the enlisted 
men a few days ago, which stated, “There 
are 12 ships available for troops of the 
Okinawa area.” The answer from Okinawa 
was, “We don’t need them.” So you see there 
is somebody who doesn’t want to get these 
men off the island. 

Furthermore, we have a pretty good rea- 
son to believe, the U. S. 8S. Eziria, which is 
supposed to be in a state of repair, delaying 
our trip home, is no worse off now than it 
was when it left the States. 


I am personally of the opinion that 
more ships could be assigned to bringing 
back the GI’s from overseas, that there 
has been constant bungling, that the de- 
lay in returning men after announce- 
ments had been made that they would 
be brought home at an earlier date was a 
terrible shock, that too many men are 
being retained in the service in order to 
justify brass hats holding their present 
commissioned ranks. 

I call upon my colleagues to enact 
legislation which will force the War and 
Navy Departments to bring these men 
back right away. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SADOWSKI asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorD and include a letter. 

Mr. ROMULO asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include some of the commit- 
ments made to the Filipino people by 
American leaders. 
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Mr. ROMULO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp and include some of the 
editorials appearing in the American 
press on independence and rehabilitation 
of the Philippines. I am informed by the 
Public Printer that this will exceed two 
pages of the Recorp and will cost $234, 
but I ask that it be printed notwithstand- 
ing that fact. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
notwithstanding the cost, the extension 
may be made. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANE asked and was given permis- 
sion to extend his remarks in the REcorp 
in two instances and include in one an 
article and in the other a newspaper 
item. 

Mr. BONNER asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the Rrc- 
orD and include an editorial on the splen- 
did and untiring service of the Honorable 
Fred M. Vinson. 

Mr. LUDLOW asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. ROONEY asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorD and include an editorial. 

Mr. KEFAUVER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include excerpts from a radio 
program in which he and the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Dirksen] participated. 


PERSONAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr. KING. Mr. Speaker I was un- 
avoidably detained and was unable to be 
present on the roll call on the Case bill. 
Had I been present I would have voted 
“no.” 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 


{Mr. RANKIN addressed the House. His - 


remarks appear in the Appendix. ] 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MUNDT asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude an editorial on the subject of the 
British loan. 

THE BREAD SUPPLY 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and include 
a telegram at the end of my speech. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, everybody refers to the farmer 
as the backbone of the Nation. But when 
it comes to giving the backbone any 
strength, then we forget him. ° 

All one has to do to realize what a neg- 
lected person the American farmer has 
become is to read over some of the letters 
I receive from the farm folks in my dis- 


trict. They say the farmer is going on 
strike. If he does, nobody will blame 
him. 


The next crisis our dairymen and poul- 
try raisers of the Northeast will face is a 
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feed shortage. According to one com. 
plaint that came to my attention, one of 
the largest cattle-feed distributors in the 
county is without any grain whasoever. 

In the words of this week’s issue of the 
Poultryman, a weekly farm newspaper. 
“The Northeast is being the first area to 
feel the pinch of feedstuffs.” 

In the meantime, the steady shipments 
of wheat, corn, and other grains continye 
to foreign countries at a terrific rate. 

Just how will the American people 
feel when suddenly they awake to the 
fact that the Nation’s supply of beef. 
milk, poultry, and other products from 
livestock is disappearing because the 
farmer cannot get feed. 

Now that the meat strike has been 
settled, it will be difficult to blame meat 
shortage on packinghouse workers. 

No, it is time to raise the question, 
how much grain can we allow to leave 
the United States and still enjoy the 
products of the farm. The American 
people certainly have a priority on our 
own food supply. It is not right to give 
other nations the meat, eggs, and dairy 
products that go for the basic American 
diet. 

I am not trying to alarm you when I 
say I am deeply concerned over the grow- 
ing shortage of dairy and poultry feed 
here in the Northeast. I am therefore 
introducing a bill in Congress entitled 
“A bill to prohibit the export of grain 
from the United States for a certain 
period”: 

Be it enacted, etc., That no grain shall be 
exported from the United States until it is 
determined by the Secretary of Agriculture 
that sufficient quantities of said grain have 
been distributed to areas of the United States 


now suffering from shortages of livestock and 
poultry feeds. 


(The telegram referred to is as fol- 
lows: ) 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y., February 6, 1946 
Congressman EDWIN ARTHUR HALL, 
Washington, D.C.: 
We understand that shipment of wheat 
and flour abroad and demands for animal 
feed in the domestic market threaten the 
whit bread supply in this country. The 
importance of bread as an inexpensive food 
should be recognized. American people 
want plentiful supplies of white bread, not 
brown bread. The »aker has suffered from 
shortages of all bh.nds during the war and 
shortages are worse at this time than at 
any time during the war. A white-fiou: 
shortage would be about the last straw for 
the average baker. We hope the bakers may 
have your support on this most vital prob- 
lem. 
Mr. SPAULDING, 
President, Spaulding Bakery, Inc 


The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from New York has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota 
asked and was given permission to ex- 
tend his own remarks in the Recorp and 
include therein a telegram dealing with 
the present wheat situation of the Na- 
tion. 

Mr. HERTER asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his own remarks in the 
Recorp and include therein a recent ar- 
ticle by Stanley High of Reader’s Digest. 

Mr. KINZER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to exvend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include a state- 
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ment by Mr. H. W. Prentis, Jr., president 
of the Armstrong Cork Co. 

I am informed by the Public Printer 
that the said statement is estimated to 
make three and one-third pages of the 
CoNnGRESSIONAL Recorp at a cost of 
$173.40. Notwithstanding the cost, I ask 
unanimous consent that the extension 
may be made. 

The SPEAKER. Notwithstanding and 
without objection, the extension may be 
made. 

There was no objection. 

FERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
after the disposition of business on the 
Speaker’s desk and the conclusion of spe- 
cial orders heretofore entered, I may ad- 
dress the House for 20 minutes next 
Tuesday. 

he SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

CIVIL FINCTIONS APPRCPRIATION BILL, 
1947 


Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 5400), making appro- 
priations for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1947, for civil functions administered 
by the War Department, and for other 
purposes; and pending that motion, Mr. 
Speaker, may I inquire of the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. EncEL] as to the 
time to be allotted for general debate? 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. I think not 
to exceed an hour and a half would be 
adequate. We are rather anxious to 
finish the bill today if we can because 
of the national holiday next week. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that general debate 
close at 2:45 o’clock this afternoon, and 
that we finish the bill, the time for gen- 
eral debate to be equally divided between 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
ENGEL] and myself. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion of the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the consid- 
eration of the bill H. R. 5400, with Mr. 
STIGLER in the chair. 

_ By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 30 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, the committee charged 
with the responsibility to hear and de- 
termine the justifications for appropria- 
Uons for the civil functions administered 
by the War Department has discharged 
its duty and is now ready to submit its 
findings and conclusions to the House for 
lurther determination. 

Hearings on this bill before the sub- 
committee were quite extensive and in 
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view of the heavy duties imposed upon 
each individual member by other activ- 
ities, and especially the heavy work in 
their own offices, I wish to express my 
appreciation to every member of the 
committee for the cooperation demon- 
strated in our efforts to bring before you 
a bill that we feel is entitled to full sup- 
port. There are items in the bili that do 
not have the full endorsement of each 
Member, but the measure presented here 
represents the cooperative and combined 
judgment of the entire membership of 
the committee. 

The bill now before us is to provide 
funds for the following activities: Ceme- 
terial expenses, Alaska communications 
system, river and harbor and flood con- 
trol under the Corps of Engineers, United 
States Soldiers’ Home, and the Panama 
Canal. 

The total amount recommended for 
these various activities of Government 
for fiscal year 1947 is $300,987,498. This 
is an increase over the amount appro- 
priated for the same activities for the 
present fiscal year of $39,895,958, but the 
committee, in its careful study of the 
facts before it, found it possible to rec- 
ommend a reduction of $36,041,011 from 
the Budget estimates. In only one item 
has the committee recommended an in- 
crease, that being in the item for rations 
for members of the United States Sol- 
diers’ Home, which I will discuss later 
and in order. 


CEMETERIAL EXPENSES 


The amount of $2,433,000 proposed for 
cemeterial expenses is an increase of 
$685,300 over the amount appropriated 
for the present fiscal year. Included in 
the increase is $71,340 for 5,316 more 
headstones than were provided for dur- 
ing the present fiscal year. There is an 
increase for construction work of $105,- 
280, consisting principally of roads and 
drainage systems which should not be 
further deferred. Maintenance and re- 
r ‘ir of cemeteries is increased by $383,- 
786, comprising $118,628 for additional 
labor and $265,158 for contractual work 
and supplies. The remainder of the total 
increase, which is $124,894, is for oper- 
ating expenses, and consists of $31,725 
for personal services, $90,639 for equip- 
ment, and $2,530 for miscellaneous ex- 
penses. 

ALASKA COMMUNICATIONS SYSTEM 


The present bill recommends an ap- 
propriation of $543,000 for fiscal year 
1947 and assumes that signal service of 
the Army funds will not be made avail- 
able to cover obligations of the system, 
as has been the case during the war 
period. For example, in fiscal year 1945, 
obligations for the system covered by 
Alaska communications system funds 
were $227,840, whereas similar signal 
service of the Army obligations totaled 
$2,775,146. 

The system provides the framework 
for all civilian and military communica- 
tions in Alaska and has been operated 
by the Signal Corps since 1901. The 
nucleus of personnel trained in the sys- 
tem prior to World War II made it pos- 
sible to provide efficient engineering, in- 
stallation, operation, and maintenance 
of the greatly expanded communications 
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system required by the Army in Alaska 
and western Canada between 1941 and 
1946. 

The recommendation is based on a 
plan to operate 33 stations in the sys- 
tem—32 in Alaska and a master station 
at Seattle, Wash. During the war period 
a total of 46 stations were operated. 
Twenty-one stations were in operation 
when the war started. 

One hundred and fifty civilian and 
300 military personnel will be used to 
maintain and operate the system. This 
will reflect a reduction from 350 civilian 
and 2,000 military personnel during 
fiscal year 1945. Just prior to the war, 
52 civilians and 191 military personnel 
were used to operate the system. 

Receipts from commercial traffic are 
estimated at approximately $700,000 
during fiscal year 1947. The value of 
Government traffic, if charges were made 
at commercial traffic rates, is estimated 
at approximately $2,000,000. Use of 
radiotelephone facilities will result in 
increased commercial traffic. Revenue 
from commercial traffic in fiscal year 
1941 exceeded $450,000. and for the pre- 
ceding several years had increased at a 
rate of about 10 percent per year. 

Increased military activity in Alaska 
creates most of the growth of Govern- 
ment traffic over prewar levels. The 
value of Government traffic, estimated at 
commercial rates, in fiscal year 1941 was 
$1,162,000. The fiscal year 1945 Govern- 
ment traffic at commercial rates was 
valued at approximately $8,800,000. 

Submarine cable is installed from 
Seattle, Wash., to Attu, Alaska, by way of 
Whittier, Alaska, but it is not planned to 
use this cable west of Kodiak. Present 
plans contemplate use of the cable be- 
tween Seattle and Kodiak as long as 
major rehabilitation is not required. 

CORPS OF ENGINEERS 


Following the cessation of hostilities, 
Congress considered supplemental esti- 
mates to permit the resumption of Fed- 
eral public works construction which 
had been suspended during the war. 
The First Deficiency Appropriation Act, 
1946, appropriated approximately $25,- 
000,000 for resuming the program for 
rivers and harbors; $85,000,000 for flood 
control; and $15,000,000 for flood control 
on the Mississippi River and tributaries. 
Those amounts have permitted a start on 
the return to peacetime construction 
operations on such programs. The 
amounts here recommended will provide 
for a continuation of projects for which 
funds were appropriated in the defi- 
ciency act and for continuation of other 
projects now under way with earlier 
appropriations. 

The war quite properly and necessarily 
required the suspension of all river and 
harbor and flood-control works not 
directly needed for successful conclusion 
of hostilities, but that gap has also served 
to emphasize the urgency of returning to 
peacetime schedules as quickly as possi- 
ble in accordance with plans carefully 
studied and authorized by Congress. 
Major floods have occurred during this 
interval in several of the larger river 
basins of the country resulting in tan- 
gible flood damages of over $350,000,000 
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and heavy loss of life, disruption of essen- 
tial community and industrial activities 
and other substantial losses of an intan- 
gible nature. If the gap in the flood- 
control construction program had not 
oceurred, many of the projects previously 
started would have been completed and 
in operation and a substantial portion of 
those losses would have been avoided. 
Many other projects which are not yet 
started would have now been nearing 
completion. 

Floods are unpredictable but certain 
torecur. Now that hostilities have been 
terminated, further delay to full return 
to peacetime progress on the civil-works 
program will result in a further exten- 
sion of our wartime experiences with 
losses due to inadequate river channels 
and harbors and lack of flood protection. 
The dates upon which the various proj- 
ects in the river and harbor and flood- 
control programs will be completed and 
placed in operation to provide the bene- 
fits to the commerce and security of the 
Nation, for which they have been author- 
ized by Congress, depend entirely upon 
the rate at which appropriations are 
made available. 

I am better acquainted with and have 
more first-hand knowledge of the facts 
concerning the upper Ohio River Valley 
than any of the other major river basins. 
The waters of the upper Ohio Valley are 
made up largely of waters from the Mo- 
nongahela and Allegheny Rivers and 
their tributaries. which furnish the water 
that causes the floods in Pittsburgh, and 
to a large extent, on down the river to 
its confluence with the Mississippi River. 
The great damage that has resulted in 
the Pittsburgh area had been much 
talked of for the past 42 years to my 
personal knowledge, but no constructive 
action was taken toward adopting a pro- 
gram until 1936. Prior to that time no 
funds were appropriated for the upper 
Ohio River Valley or for any flood-con- 
trol projects in the western Pennsylvania 
area. ‘The best available information 
discloses that prior to 1936 estimated di- 
rect damages to the Pittsburgh area 
totaled $310,741,000. Since that time the 
estimated direct damages total $131,- 
674,000. making a total of $441,415,000 
damages to the Pittsburgh area. 

Prior to 1936 nothing had been done 
throughout the Nation to prevent flood 
control, generally. Think of it, $310,- 
000,000 of damage by floods and nothing 
set up to curb it. In 1936, President 
Roosevelt recommended that Congress 
set up a flood-control program for the 
Nation. Congress did this by setting up 
a flood-control legislative committee 
headed by the capable gentleman from 
Mississippi, Hon. W1LLIAM M. WHITTING- 
ton. So we started the flood-control 
projects throughout the Nation in 1936. 

It was in 1936 that I had the honor and 
the pleasure of being made chairman of 
this committee. Thus all of the money 
appropriated for the entire Nation for 
flood control, generally, has come out of 
my committee, In other words, my com- 
mittee initiated the appropriations for 
all the projects, general throughout the 
Nation, since that time, a sum total of 
$628,921,000. My congressional district 
is in the upper Ohio River watershed. 
The Ohio River, as you know, is made up 
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at Pittsburgh by the confluence of the 
Monongahela and Allegheny Rivers. 
These two rivers and their tributaries 
furnish all the water for Pittsburgh and 


all the water that floods the Pittsburgh ; 


area. We have built the following flood- 
control or multipurpose dams on the 
Monongahela and Allegheny Rivers and 
their tributaries since 1936, namely: 

Tygart River Dam, W. Va., February 
1938. 

Crooked Creek Reservoir, Pa., October 
1940. 

Tionesta Reservoir, Pa., January 1941. 

Mahoning Creek Reservoir, Pa., June 
1941. 

Loyalhanna Reservoir, Pa., partial op- 
eration, June 1942. 

Youghiogheny River Reservoir, Pa., 
partial operation, November 1942. 

Plus $9,000,000 for flood-control chan- 
nel through the city of Johnstown, Pa. 

Plus $6,000,000 included in this bill and 
the last deficiency to start work on the 
Conemaugh River Dam, which will give 
additional protection for the Pittsburgh 
area. 

I take pride in the fact that during my 
services in Congress and my position as 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Ap- 
propriations for Flood Control was at the 
time when all this wonderful protective 
work for Pittsburgh and the Nation was 
being done. f£ince 1936 my committee 
has recommended and Congress has ap- 
propriated more than $67,000,000 for 
fiood-control protection and projects for 
the Pittsburgh area and more than $628,- 
991,000 for flood control, generally, 
throughout the United States, and more 
than $514,000,000 for flood contro] on 
the Mississippi River. 

Every flood-control project that we 
build is a Nation-building project. For 
national protection and national secu- 
rity for the future we should build four 
or five times as many flood-control proj- 
ects next year as we have set forth to be 
built in this bill. : 

You know we will never catch up if we 
do not build more projects each year. As 
stated in the former paragraph, for in- 
stance, the damages in the upper Ohio 
in the last 10 years were $131,000,000 and 
yet we only spent $67,000,000 toward pro- 
tecting or stopping these flood damages. 
We now know that if we had started 50 
years ago to conserve our water by build- 
ing dams and flood-control projects and 
plant trees at the right places, that we 
would have few of these dust storms 
throughout the Nation and practically 
no flood damage. 

I recently took my committee on an 
inspection and observation trip of 36,000 
miles around the world, stopping at some 
40 Army posts and installations where 
we had equipment in order that we as a 
committee might get first-hand knowl- 
edge of our installations and property 
and thus be able to more intelligently ap- 
propriate for the future and suggest what 
should be done with surplus as the result 
of the war and stoppage of war activities. 
It was on this trip that we saw desert 
lands by the millions and millions of 
acres in China, India, Iran, Iraq, Africa, 
and Palestine area, caused over the cen- 
turies by the peoples of that time not 
taking care of the water channels, water 
facilities, and water storage. If we do 
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not do more as a Nation in the next hun. 
dred or two years; than we have done in 
the past, along the line of protecting oyr 
national resources through river, harbor, 
and flood-control improvements—we can 
expect nothing better at the end of a few 
centuries here in the United States than 
deserts like appear in these old coun- 
tries. 
RIVERS AND HARBORS 


The amount of $42,776,250 recom. 
mended in the instant bill will permit 
continuation of work started under the 
funds authorized in the First Deficiency 
Appropriation Act, 1946, on 21 projects. 
The vstimated amount required to com- 
plete all river and harbor projects ay- 
thorized by Congress is approximately 
$623,000,000. Of this amount $£69,000,. 
000 is the estimated cost for completion 
of work not subject to foreseeable delays 
due to nonfulfillment of local coopera- 
tion requirements. 

The amount recommended for main- 
tenance of existing projects, operation 
and care of canals and other works of 
navigation, examinations, surveys, and 
contingencies, and other continuing and 
routine operations is $67,871,500. This 
amount includes $8,000,000 for the con- 
struction of a large seagoing hopper 
dredge primarily for use in New York 
Harbor. At the present time there are 
more than 1,000 completed or partly 
completed projects located throughout 
the continental United States, Alaska, 
Puerto Rico, and the Hawaiian Islands 
cequiring periodic maintenance. Dur- 
ing the war period, due to scarcity of 
labor, materials, and plant, maintenance 
work was limited to that essential to 
the war effort, with the result that many 
projects have shoaled to such an extent 
that navigation is severely handicapped. 
Repairs to structures also have been 
postponed due to scarcity of materials 
and labor. 

The water-borne commerce of the 
United States for the calendar year 1944 
amounted to 605,928,000 tons, an increase 
of 25,347,600 tons over the previous cal- 
endar year. The railroads—classes I, II, 
and IiIl—carried 3,156,480,000 revenue 
tons during the same period, or a little 
more than five times as much as the 
water-borne commerce. 

Total authorization for genera) flood 
control, general, $1,680,400,000. 

Appropriation, general, $628,921,000. 

Mississippi, total authorization, $864,- 
934,000, of which $200,000,000 is fo~ navi- 
gation as well as flood contro) author- 
ized in the act of 1944; $514,000,000 for 
lower Mississippi River. There remains 
to be appropriated $200,000,000 and about 
$150,000,000 of the previous authoriza- 
tion for flood control of Mississippi. 

FLOOD CONTROL 


The amount of $96,150,000 recom- 
mended in the present bill, while $28,200,- 
000 less than estimated by the Bureau of 
the Budget, provides for work on 62 
projects, most of them having been 
started or continued with appropriations 
in the First Deficiency Appropriation Act, 
1946. There is no program of the Fed- 
eral Government looking to the future 
that gives promise to future generations 
as does the benefits of flood control which 
protects the lives of our people, the fer- 
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tility of the soil, and eliminates the de- 
structive forces of waters on rampage. 
It is in truth building for the future. 

Funds in the amount of $8,000,000 are 
recommended to provide for the prepara- 
tion of detailed plans and specifications 
to allow for the completion of advance 
planning for a considerable number of 
projects which will place those projects 
j.. a position for prompt initiation of 
construction when funds for that purpose 
are appropriated. There is a'v7ays the 
thought in providing for works of this 
sort that it may be used to supply jobs 
in times of labor depression. Such is 
not the purpose of the recommendations 
contuined in the instant bill for it is be- 
lieved that each of the projects for which 
funds are recommended are economically 
justified aside from the factor of em- 
ployment. 

UNITED STATES SOLDIERS’ HOME 


The only general appropriation car- 
ried in this bill that has been recom- 
mended for an increase over the Budget 
estimat> is that for the Soldiers’ Home. 
The increased amount recommended is 
for the purpose of giving members of the 
home a better allowance for subsistence. 
During the present fiscal year ration 
costs per day per person were set at 
46 cents. This has proved insufficient 
and the Budget by supplemental esti- 
mate has submitted an additional esti- 
mate to bring this amount up to about 
52 cents per day. Since the Army in this 
section of the country, faced with much 
the same problem of securing subsistence 
supplies, allows 62 cents per day per per- 
son, it is the belief of the committec that 
an approximate amount should be pro- 
vided for members of the Home and the 
recommended funds will provide near 
that amount. 

Funds from which this appropriation is 
made are not funds collected through 
taxation of the general public but are 
provided by means of monthly deductions 
from the pay of enlisted men and war- 
rant officers of the Regular Army, mili- 
tary fines, forfeits accruing from deser- 
tions, sale of unclaimed effects of dead 
soldiers, and interest accruing on siz- 
able funds thus collected and held as a 
trust fund in the Treasury of the United 
States. 

This home is a national ‘shrine and 
should be classed in the same category 
as the Arlington National Cemetery. It 
Was purchased with funds collected by 
Gen. Winfield Scott from Mexico at the 
close of the War with Mexico, and set 
apart as a haven for disabled Regular 
Army soldiers. Its membership is lim- 
ited to those who have had 20 years in 
the military service of the United States, 
part of which was served in the Regular 
Army; to those who have had some serv- 
ice in the Regular Army and who have 
been rendered incapable of earning their 
own livelihood by reason of disability in- 
curred in the military service of the 
United States; to every soldier, active or 
discharged, of the Army of the United 
States—which includes services in the 
Regular Army, Volunteer Army, National 
Army, United States Guards, or National 
Guard called or drafted into the Federal 
Service—who was an enlisted man in said 
Army during any war, or who has had 
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any service where the armed forces of 
the United States have been employed 
and their lives hazarded in military op- 
erations, or who has contributed, except 
through fines and forfeitures, to the sup- 
port of the United States Soldiers’ Home, 
who has had some service as an enlisted 
man in the Regular Army, and who by 
reason of wounds, sickness, old age, or 
other disability, incurred after enlist- 
ment, or aggravated by military service, 
is unable to earn his own livelihood. In 
all cases the veteran must have had some 
service in the Regular Army. 

The management of the home is vest- 
ed in a governor, a deputy governor, 
and a secretary-treasurer, selected by 
the President of the United States. 
Other necessary officers are employed 
by the board of commissioners. A medi- 
cal officer is detailed from the United 
States Army. 

The home is one of the most attractive 
spots in the District of Columbia, con- 
taining approximately 500 acres. It has 
several miles of hard-surfaced roads and 
is open at all times to the public, and 
in many respects serves as a public park. 

THE PANAMA CANAL 


The Budget estimate of $19,801,000 for 
the activities of the Panama Canal is 
recommended in the bill. This recom- 
mendation reflects an increase of $11,- 
692,200 over the amount appropriated 
for the present fiscal year, but the in- 
creases are largely due to resumption of 
activities which were curtailed or de- 
ferred on account of the war. The en- 
actment of Public, 280, approved Decem- 
ber 28, 1845, authorizing funds for under- 
taking a review and study of the means 
of increasing the capacity and security 
of the Panama Canal accounts for an 
increase of $1.500,000 requested in the 
Budget. 

The total capital investment of the 
United States in the Panama Canal as 
of July 1, 1944, amounted to $701,532,- 
682.49. During fiscal year 1945 receipts 
for direct deposit in the United States 
Treasury as miscellaneous receipts 
amounted to $8.930,555.06. The net op- 
erating expenses, including depreciation 
and payment by the State Department 
to the Republic of Panama, but not in- 
terest, and after deduction of revenue 
repaid to appropriations, amounted to 
$13.905,470 81, leaving a net operating 
Ceficit of $4,974.915.75. Congress appro- 
priates from the Treasury for current 
expenses each year only enough to pay 
the excess of the expenses over those 
earnings that are repair to the appro- 
priations. Fiscal year 1943 was the first 
year since 1916 in which the revenues of 
the Panama Canal were not sufficient to 
cover the ordinary operating expenses. 
In 1945 the deficit was greater than in 
1943, but somewhat less than in 1944. 
The deficit each year since 1943 is due 
to the loss in tolls revenue as a conse- 
quence of wartime conditions. 

For purposes of administration and 
accounting the Canal organization may 
be considered in three groups: Transit 
divisions, business divisions, and special 
engineering division. 

The funds required by the transit divi- 
sions for replacement of worn-out plant 
and equipment, with the exception of 
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floating plant, must be specifically ap- 
propriated by Congress from general 
funds of the Treasury since no funded 
replacement reserves for these purposes 
are maintained by the Panama Canal. 
As a matter of theoretical accounting. 
depreciation charges are set up in the 
general Canal accounts in respect to de- 
preciable property of transit divisions, 
but the depreciation shown is not re- 
tained or funded, except that pertaining 
to floating plant. Instead, the receipts 
are turned into the general fund of the 
Treasury each year in the form of reve- 
nues, including tolls, and are not avail- 
able for expenditure by the Panama 
Canal without appropriation. 

The unfunded depreciation reserve 
balance for these transit divisions on 
June 30, 1945—exclusive of floating 
plant—amounted to  $28,046,339.64. 
Thus, for this part of the organization, 
the Panama Canal is dependent upon 
Congress to provide the funds not only 
for current operations, but also for the 
replacement of worn-out and obsolete 
plant and for expansion as it be- 
comes necessary to meet the require- 
ments of efficient operations. 

The business divisions, such as the 
municipal, electrical, mechanical, and 
building divisions, are auxiliary divisions, 
set up for edministrative .nd accounting 
reasons, to furnish services—including 
construction work—and supplies at rea- 
sonable prices to other parts of the 
organization, to other branches of the 
Government, to shipping, and to em- 
ployees. No appropriation from the 
general funds of the Treasury is re- 
quired ordinarily for the operating ex- 
penses of business divisions. Last year 
their expenses were $48,167,022.01, in- 
cluding depreciation. The net earnings, 
over and above expenses, turned into the 
general fund of the Treasury for the 
fiscal! year 1945 amounted to $1.469.- 
183.52, or 3.08 percent interest on a plant 
investment of $47,704,953 as of July 1, 
1944. Funded replacement reserves are 
maintained by business divisions from 
depreciation credits accumulated for the 
replacement of worn-out or obsolete 
equipment. 

Funds required for capita! expendi- 
tures; that is, expenditures on new proj- 
ects, for any part of the Canal organi- 
zation must be appropriated by Con- 
gress. 

The Special Engineering Division was 
created to plan and supervise the project 
covered by the act approved August 11, 
1939, providing for the construction of 
a third set of locks. Funds for con- 
struction of the project were included 
initially in the appropriation for the 
fiscal year 1941, and subsequently in 
1942, 1943, and 1946. Effective in May 
1942, the third locks construction pro- 
gram was modified by direction of the 
Secretary of War, and on account of this 
directive no appropriation for third 
locks was included in the estimates for 
1944 and 1945. Public Law 352, ap- 
proved June 26, 1944, making availab'e 
the appropriations for 1945, provided for 
the repeal of $30,257,572 of the appro- 
priation for third locks and this amount 
was returned to the genera! fund of the 
Treasury as surplus funds. In 1946 
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there was appropriated $810,600 and in 
the regular 1947 estimates there is in- 
cluded an appropriation in the amount 
of $1,118,000 for continuation of the work 
under the modified program. There is 
included in this recommendation also an 
amount of $1,500,000 to provide funds 
for a study and investigation of means 
of increasing the capacity and security 
of the Panama Canal, authorized by Pub- 
lic Law 280, Seventy-ninth Congress. 

Peak traffic through the Canal oc- 
curred in fiscal years 1929 and 1930. 
Traffic declined during depression years, 
but for the fiscal year ended June 1939 
again reached approximately the peak 
level of 10 years earlier. The outbreak 
of hostilities in Europe produced a de- 
cline in traffic between Europe and the 
west coasts of North and South America, 
with later on a gradual decrease in some 
of the other trade routes. The entry of 
the United States into the war pro- 
duced a very sharp decline in the com- 
mercial tolls-paying traffic with the de- 
crease in United States intercoastal 
trade—normally the most important 
trade served by the Canal—and the dis- 
continuance of traffic through the Canal 
which served the far eastern territories. 

Commercial tolls-paying traffic in- 
creased from 1,797 transits in the fiscal 
year 1944 to 2,300 im 1945, and free tran- 
sits of combat, supply, and troop vessels 
of the United States, and vessels for 
repairs, which do not pay tolls, increased 
from 3,333 to 6,566 during the same pe- 
riod. This volume of traffic required 
additional personnel, and the continua- 
tion of the regular operating personnel 
on an overtime basis, throughout that 
part of the organization engaged directly 
in the passage of ships through the 
Canal, which in addition to general in- 
creases in the cost of labor, materials, 
and equipment experienced in recent 
years have increased the costs of all 
operations incident to the transiting of 
vessels and other services. 

The revenue from tolls for the first 
6 months of this fiscal year to Decem- 
ber 31, 1945, totaling $6,488.652.64, is 
greater by $3,330,180.64, or 105 percent, 
than for the first 6 months of last year, 
and is more than one-half of the rate of 
tolls receipts during the period from 1936 
to 1939, inclusive. 

Combined transits increased from 4.316 
in the first 6 months of the fiscal year 
1945 to 5,152 in the first 6 months of 
the fiscal year 1946, an increase of 19 
percent. Based on these total transits 
for the 6-month period ended December 
31, 1945, transits for the fiscal year 1946 
will be considerably more than during 
the fiscal year 1939 of approximately 
normal traffic, when total transits were 
7,481. 

Appropriations for the Panama Canal 
provide funds for the operation and 
maintenance of the Canal, sanitation, 
and government of the Canal Zone, con- 
tinuation of the modified third-locks 
construction program, and for the in- 
vestigation of means for increasing the 
capacity and security of the Panama 
Canal. The total amount appropriated 
for 1946 was $8,108,800, but a supple- 
mental request has been submitted in the 
amount of $1,425,000 to cover the net cost 
of the increases authorized for Federal 
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employees which, together with $13,833,- 
892 carried forward from prior-year ap- 
propriations, will make a total available 
for obligation in 1946 of $23,367,692. The 
amount recommended in the instant bill 
for 1947 is $19,801,000, which includes the 
$1,500,000 for investigation of means for 
increasing the capacity and security of 
the Canal, and $18,000 for employment 
of additional teachers in the schools. 
The amount of $19,801,000 together with 
$2,430,580 expected to be carried forward 
from’ prior-year appropriations, will 
make a total of $22,231,580 available for 
obligation in the fiscal year 1947. 

The gross obligations of the Panama 
Canal are financed through the author- 
ized use of receipts from sales and serv- 
ices and appropriations from the general 
fund of the Treasury. With the excep- 
tion of net profits from business opera- 
tions, funds provided for the Canal are 
available until expended. In general, it 
is contemplated that the expenses of the 
business divisions, including proportion- 
ate charges from certain transit divi- 
sions to cover the administrative and 
accounting services rendered, will be 


financed by receipts from sales and serv- 


ices. This procedure provides a sound 
basis for making appropriated funds 
available solely for activities chargeable 
to the Federal Government. 

During peacetimes the Canal is used 
to a great extent as a commercial water- 
way and for more than 25 years pro- 
duced sufficient revenue to cover the or- 
dinary operating expenses. During the 
war years there was a deficit as toll-pay- 
ing vessels were largely off the seas, but 
its value to the war effort would have 
justified the total cost of construction 
had it never been used as a commercial 
waterway. It was able to meet every de- 
mand made upon it during the war 
period. 

During the last 3 or 4 years we did not 
present anything for this, but the War 
Department unit representing this item 
assures us that there will be sufficient to 
take care of all the needs of cemeterial 
expenses with this appropriation. 

I pass now to the Alaska Communica- 
tions System. 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield before he leaves the 
matter of national cemeteries? 

Mr. SNYDER. I shall be pleased to. 

Mr. ANGELL. The gentleman will re- 
call that 2 years ago or so both Houses 
passed and the President signed a bill 
that would permit the construction of 
a cemetery in the Northwest, in my dis- 
trict. 

Mr. SNYDER... Yes. 

Mr.. ANGELL. There is none now 
within 600, 800, or maybe a thousand 
miles. Iam wondering when we may ex- 
pect an appropriation so that the man- 
date of that. legislation will be carried 
out and this burial place for veterans 
provided? 

Mr. SNYDER. I recall what the gen- 
tleman is speaking about. I recall his 


interest in that cemetery for the North- . 


west. I forget just where it is to be 
located. 

Mr. ANGELL. In the vicinity of Port- 
land, Oreg. 

Mr. SNYDER. And I took occasion, 
I may say, in the gentleman’s behalf at 
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the recent hearings to mention that, ang 
they assured me they expected within the 
next year that one national cemetery 
would be built in each State, at lease, 
and in some of the more populous States, 
like my own Pennsylvania, probably two 
or three, to take care of this situation. 1 
hope the project the gentleman is in. 
terested in will be among the first to be 
taken care of. 

Mr. ANGELL. I certainly appreciate 
the gentleman’s interest and trust he 
will help us get sufficient appropriation 
to construct that cemetery. 

Mr. SNYDER. I shali be glad to do 
icon it is my duty to do toward that 
en 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNYDER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. DOYLE. The gentleman men. 
tioned flood control. May I ask what the 
position of the committee was on the 
Whittier: Narrows project. I see it is not 
included. Was it passed over without 
prejudice? 

Mr. SNYDER. It is passed over with. 
out prejudice and I can assure the gen- 
tleman it will not be dropped. It wil] be 
considered when other findings are made 
to the committee in order to enable the 
committee to give more consideration to 
it. It seems to be about a 50-50 propo- 
sition. 

Mr.SAVAGE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNYLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Washington. 

Mr. SAVAGE. I see that the Baker 
Bay project that has been formally ap- 
proved by the engineers was not in- 
cluded. Was that passed over without 
prejudice? 

Mr. SNYDER. It was. 

Mr. SAVAGE. Are the appropriations 
by the House restricted to the recom- 
mendation of the Bureau of the Budget 
on such projects? 

Mr, SNYDER.. Not entirely. 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield’ 

Mr. SNYDER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from I[linois. 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. There is an 
item in the bill of three and one-half mil- 
lion dollars for the Mississippi River 
from the Ohio to the Missouri River. 
Would that include continuation of the 
levee-building program from St. Louis 
to Cape Girardeau? 

Mr. SNYDER. That is money to be 
applied to the continuation of what has 
already been constructed. 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. I see, yes, and 
any possible new projects in there that 
have been surveyed and approved by the 
War Department engineers? 

Mr. SNYDER. Yes. 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. On both sides 
of the river? 

Mr. SNYDER. On both sides of the 
river. 

Mr. TRAYNOR. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNYDER. I yield to the gentie- 
man from Delaware. 

Mr. TRAYNOR. Has the gentleman 
given any thought :o the question of the 
marked erosion that has taken place in 
certain areas, such as around the en- 
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trance to bays? I refer particularly to 
Cape Henlopen, at the mouth of Delaware 
Bay, where there is considerable erosion. 
The State has applied for help through 
the engineers in Philadelphia and has 
been turned down on it. It was seeking 
to have bulkheads erected to stop that 
erosion. 

Mr. SNYDER. I do not recall the 
project te which the gentleman refers, 
but I do recall that the Army engineers 
are bound by certain physical contours 
and physical boundaries. They can give 
assistance only under certain conditions. 
Perhaps the project the gentleman re- 
fers to is such that under the present 
set-up they would not be allowed to give 
assistance Ishall be happy to look into 
the matter for the gentleman. 

Mr. TRAYNOR. Does the gentleman 
believe the State would have to bear part 
of the cost? 

Mr. SNYDER. I would imagine it 
would. As I see it, speaking for myself 
only, I think the State should, and espe- 
cially now when all States of the Union 
hav. more money than they ever had 
before. 

Mr. TRAYNOR. Yes, I know they 
have more than the Government has. 

Mr. SNYDER. Yes; they ought to be 
willing to step in. 

Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNYDER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arkansas. 

Mr. NORRELL. May I suggest to the 
gentleman from Delaware that probably 
this project has not been authorized, or, 
if it has been authorized, apparently the 
engineers have found that without the 
State aid it cannot be economically justi- 
fied as a Federal project. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, the War Department Subcommittee 
of the Appropriation Committee, which 
held hearings on this bill, is coming be- 
fore you with the most complete record 
and justifications that have been pres- 
ented to the House in any bill which has 
been presented by any one of my subcom- 
mittees during the 10 years I have been 
a member of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. Anyone who is interested in riv- 
ers and harbors, flood control, or irriga- 
tion and reclamation should keep this 
record for future reference. 

When the deficiency appropriation bill 
came up last fall it contained approxi- 
mately 118 projects. There were 57 proj- 
ects, as I recall it, that had been stopped 
by the war before they were completed. 
I was in favor at that time of continuing 
those projects. I opposed approximately 
62 new projects which I felt should have 
further study by the committee because 
of increased costs. I took the position 
that they had no place in a deficiency 
bill. I realized, of couse, that it was 
futile to try to oppose a bill even in part 
which had 118 flood control projects in 31 
States which were represented in Con- 
gress by 371 Members. 

The House voted overwhelmingly to 
pass the bill despite the fact that I still 
thought that there were some projects 
in that group that should not have been 
Passed. I accepted the verdict of the 
House as final. The House has spoken 
and I shall not oppose in any way any 
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of the projects upon which the House 
acted at that time. 

This bill contains, as pointed out by the 
chairman, appropriations to continue 
these 62 projects and also provides for 
some additional projects. The Appro- 
priations ‘Committee and this subcom- 
mittee holding hearings on that part of 
the bill last fall for the Deficiency Com- 
mittee were criticized because the record 
was incomplete. No such criticism can 
be made toward this bill as this record is 
most complete. 

During the hearings before the Defi- 
ciency Committee last fall, Major Gen- 
eral Robins testified in answer to my 
question that there was a 6-year pro- 
gram on flood control. It was the first 
time that anyone had spoken of a 6-year 
program on anything. After the bill 
had passed I took the matter up with the 
War Department and obtained this 
6-year program. The evidence shows 
that the program was formulated at the 
request of the President and the Budget 
Bureau. A similar 6-year program was 
also asked for by the President on rivers 
and harbors and on irrigation and recla- 
mation. Each of these programs will 
be found in the hearings. The 6-year- 
flood-control program will be found on 
pages 275 to 297, inclusive. You will find 
there: 

Pirst. The name and location of each 
project. 

econd. The year Congress authorized 
such project. 

Third. The total estimated cost. 

Fourth. The obligations to June 30, 
1845. 

Fifth. The estimated obligations for 
the fiscal year 1946 as they were esti- 
mated at the date the report was made. 

Sixth. The balance required to com- 
plete each project. 

Seventh. The estimated obligations on 
expenditures during the fiscal years 1947, 
1948, 1949, 1950, 1951, and 1952. 

Eighth. The balance required to com- 
plete such project after the fiscal year 
1952. 

The chairman of the Fiood Control 
Committee testified before our War De- 
partment Subcommittee of the Appro- 
priations Committee that the total 
amount of work authorized which re- 
mained to be appropriated for was 
$1,500,000,000. He, of course, did not 
have all the projects that are contained 
in this record. The testimony before 
our committee shows that there has been 
a 25 to 30 percent increase in construc- 
tion cost since the war. It further 
shows that some projects will cost as 
much as four and one-half times the 
amount estimated by the Corps of Engi- 
neers when the project was presented to 
the Fiood Control Committe? for author- 
ization. 

For instance, the cost of Hoards Creek 
project in Texas was estimated by the 
Corps of Engineers at $468,000. It will 
cost approximately $2,200,000—see pages 
347 and 348 of the hearings. 

The Osceola Reservoir in Missouri was 
estimated at $28,500,000. 

Lieutenant General Wheeler, Chief of 
Engineers—see page 309 of the hear- 
ings—testified that the cost of the land 
now is estimated at $18,158,000. Relo- 
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cation of railroads, highways, roads, and 
utilities will cost $19,982,000, and that 
the total prewar cost of the dam is now 
estimated at $52,850,000. When we add 
25 percent increase in cost which has 
occurred since the war, this project, the 
cost of which was estimated at $28,500,- 
000, will now cost $65,000,000. 

The Garrison Reservoir in North 
Dakota will cost over $200,000,000 instead 
of $131,000,000 

The Florida barge canal will cost 
nearly $73,000,000 instead of $44,000,000. 

This 6-year flood-control program has 
in it 700 projects not including the Sacra- 
mento River and the Mississippi River 
work. The total estimated cost of these 
projects was $3,781.08. 800. When we 
add 25 percent increased cost on the un- 
completed portion, we find that the total 
program will cost us $4,492,790,300 when 
complete. Some $909,000,000 worth of 
work has already been done, however. so 
the uncompleted portion of the 6-year 
program aggregates $2,846,434,100. This 
again is the pre-war cost. 

Without taking into consideration in- 
creased estimates, increased costs over 
and above the 25 percent as pointed out 
heretofore and adding only 25 percent 
increased cost, this means a program 
ahead of us of $3,558,042.600. The 6-year 
program provides that this entire sum 
will be spent during the 6 years with the 
exception of approximately $700,000,000. 

SIX-YEAR RIVERS AND HARBORS PROGRAM 


The President also requested and the 
War Department also submitted to us a 
6-year rivers and harbors program. This 
6-year program can be found on pages 
148 to 165, inclusive, of the hearings. You 
will find there some detailed information 
which is found in the 6-year program on 
flood control. The total 6-year program 
was estimated at $569,000.000. When 
we add 25 percent increased cost since 
the war began, we find that program has 
increased to $711,225,000. You will find 
a similar increased cost on rivers and 
harbors projects that you found in flood- 
control projects. 

INTERIOR DEPARTMENT PROGRAM 


On pages 856 and 857 of the record you 
will find a 6-year program of the Interior 
Department on reclamation and irriga- 
tion. It also contains some detailed in- 
formation that the other projects con- 
tain. The total project aggregates $2,- 
417,149,332. There will have been allo- 
cated, including the program for 1946, 
$781,139,044, leaving a balance to be ap- 
propriated for, of $1,636,010,288. The 
Interior Department representative ap- 
peared before our subcommittee on an- 
other project and very kindly furnished 
me with this information which is found 
in the record and which has enabled the 
committee to present the complete pro- 
gram to you. 

TOTAL 6-YEAR PROGRAM 


Summarizing we find that the total 
amount of the program before us on 
rivers and harbors, flood control, and 
irrigation and reclamation aggregates 


$7,621,164.632. The record further shows 
that $5,905.277,288 of this amount will be 
spent after the fiscal year 1946. This 
means almost $1,000,000,000 a year for 
These figures, adding the 


this purpose. 
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25-percent increase in cost since the war, 
do not include the increased cost by rea- 
son of change in plans, errors made in 
plans, and so forth, such as Osceola 
Reservoir, Hoards Creek project, Florida 
barge canal, Garrison Reservoir, and 
other similar projects. 

No one seems to know what the exact 
cost of that program is going to be. No 
good business firm would proceed with 
such a program in the face of increased 
costs and in the face of the financial 
condition of the Nation. This is all the 
more true when we take into considera- 
tion the fact that every project is justi- 
fied on the basis of the ratio of benefits 
to costs. For instance the Hoards Creek 
project was justified on a ratic of benefit 
to cost of 1.32 to 1—see page 348 of the 
record. Lieutenant General Wheeler 
insisted that it could still be justified on 
the basis of benefit to cost despite the 
fact that the cost had increased 400 per- 
cent. 

I feel strongly that the entire rivers 
and harbors and flood-control program 
should be resubmitted to the proper 
legislative committees, each project gone 
over, the actual cost determined and 
after determining the actual cost then 
decide upon the facts whether or not the 
ratio of benefit to cost justifies the con- 
struction of the project. The Interior 
Department’s figures incidentally were, I 
was told, up-to-date, 1945 costs. It is 
for this reason that I did not include 
them in my recommendation. 

The Osceola project, a flood-control 
project in Missouri, was estimated to 
cost $28.500,000. General Wheeler, Chief 
Engineer, testified before our committee 
that it would cost $18,000,000 for land 
alone: some $19,000,000 for location of 
highways, airports, railroads, telephone, 
and electric lines. The cost for the re- 
location of those items and the land alone 
was $38,000,000. The total cost would 
run up to $52,000,000. When you add 25 
percent you have a cost of $65,000,000 
on a project the cost of which was esti- 
mated at $28,500,000. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. I yield. 

Mr.SHORT. And that dam is located 
at such a spot that it would create a lake 
in the upper reaches at least 10 miles 
wide, and would cross at least four rail- 
ways—the Missouri Pacific, the Frisco, 
the Kansas City Southern, and the Mis- 
souri-Kansas-Texas railroads. I am not 
going to say any more, but I wish the 
gentleman would yield to my colleague 
from Missouri. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. The project 
is not in the bill. We cut it out. 

Mr. SHORT. I want to congratulate 
the gentieman and other members of 
his subcommittee for striking that out. 

Mr. BENNETT of Missouri. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. I yield. 

Mr. BENNETT of Missouri. Was the 
gentleman from Michigan able to ob- 
tain from the Army, and did he obtain, 
all the data they were willing and able to 
furnish in an attempt to prove it was 
economically justified? 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Yes; but 
they have not yet satisfied me that it is 
economically justified. 
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Mr. BENNETT of Missouri. And, 
therefore, as far as the gentleman is 
concerned, and the committee is con- 
cerned, it is dead. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. As far as I 
am concerned, it is dead. 

We had another project, a Small proj- 
ect down in Texas, estimated at $468,000, 
yet the actual ccst is going to be $2,200,- 
000, or four times the amount estimated. 

When these projects come before a leg- 
islative committee they are passed upon 
on the basis of ratio of benefits to costs. 
In this last project the ratic of benefit to 
cost was 1.32 to 1. Despite the fact that 
the cost of that project was increased 
over four times, the Chief Engineer 
thought it was still justified, when the 
ratio of benefit to cost was 1 to 1,32. 

Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. I yield. 

Mr. PLOESER. Are the estimates in 
this bill figured on the new costs or are 
they on the basis of the old costs? 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. The esti- 
mates you have before you in this bill are 
based upon prewar costs. I tried to get 
the accurate figures from the Chief of 
Engineers to find out what the actual cost 
would be, but they were not given to 
the committee when they came here on 
the items. 

Mr. PLOESER. It seems to me most 
unfortunate that the Congress should 
have to appropriate on inaccurate bases 
in relation to these large expenditures. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. May I fin- 
ish? Let us take the rivers and harbors 
part of this program. The rivers and 
harbors program is a 6-year program 
that was asked for by the Presi- 
dent. The items aggregate on a prewar 
cost basis $569,000,000 plus 25 percent, 
or another $142,000,000, and, mind you, 
these figures I am giving you, Mr. Chair- 
man, include no increase except the 25 
percent. They do not include, for in- 
stance, the Osceola project which went 
up four times, rather than going up 25 
percent—or twenty-five and eight mil- 
lion. This makes the program stand at 
$711,000,000. 

The Interior Department has a pro- 
gram of $2,417,000,000 for reclamation 
and irrigation, and remaining to be ap- 
propriated $1,600,000,000. These three 
agencies have a total program of 
$7,621,000,000 for irrigation, reclamation, 
flood control, rivers and harbors; and 
there remains to be appropriated to meet 
these obligations $5,906,000,000, or al- 
most $6,000,000,000. 

Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. I yield. 

Mr. PLOESER. Has the public ever 
been told that by the administration? 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. The public 
has never had these figures >efore. It 
took a great deal of work on my part to 
get them. They were submitved to me. 
however, by the different agencies. 
There is no question but what we were 
being fed these items on the old basis. 
And, remember, that in these projects 
Osceola, which would cost $65,000,000 is 
in there at $28,000,000 plus 25 percent, or 
about $35,000,000. Garrison Dam, in 
North Carolina, is in there at an esti- 
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mated cost of $131,000,000, but the actua] 
cost will go to $200,000,000. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Chairman, wil! the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. I yielg. 

Mr. BENDER. Is the Florida ship 
canal in here, too? 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. The Plorid, 
ship canal is in the bill. I expect to 
discuss that when I make a motion te 
strike it out. 

Here we have a total program of $7. 
600,000,000 of these items. Nobody 
knows what the cost is going to be. The 
Interior Department had actual 1945 
costs. Time and time again we asked 
them but they could not give us itemize, 
costs, and we are proceeding to appro. 
priate items some of which cost fou; 
times the amount authorized by the 
committee. 

I have always been one of those who 
believed that the integrity and the power 
and the authority of the legislative com- 
mittees to authorize appropriations ought 
to be protected. It is for this reason that 
on my motion we placed into the report 
a statement that hereafter we would not 
consider any project—where the cost ex- 
ceeded the estimate by 25 percent. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has again 
expired. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself five additional 
minutes. 

Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. I yield. 

Mr. PLOESER. What the gentleman 
has just said is astounding. To think 
that the administration would be plan- 
ning a $7,000,000,000 program of public 
works and not taking the public into 
its confidence. Is that what I under- 
stand the gentleman to say? 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. All! I can 
tell the gentleman is that the first I knew 
of it was when General Robins admitted 
to me in the Deficiency Subcommittee 
that he had a 6-year program. I then 
demanded a break-down on this 6-year 
program and I got the figures on it. 

General Stretton of the Army Engi- 
neers Board tole me it was submitted by 
the engineers at the request of the Presi- 
dent. The Army engineers made the 
same statement regarding the President 
asking for the 6-year program when the 
bill came up on rivers and harbors. 

Mr. PLOESER. I trust the gentle- 
man’s information. No one in the Gov- 
ernment doubts his ability to seek into 
these things and bring forth the truth 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. These are 
not my figures I am giving you. They 
are Army engineers’ and reclamation 
figures. 

Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Chairman, wil! 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. I yield to 
the gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. NORRELL. I want to congratu- 
late the gentleman because of his initia- 
tive and ability as a member of this com- 
mittee, but in order to keep the record 
straight, may I say that most of these 
investigations were authorized by the 
legislative committee. Investigations 
over the years have been had and re- 
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ports made and authorizations passed by 
the Congress. The fact is we do these 
things in piecemeal fashion and even- 
tually we have a program that is entirely 
too large. . 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. You will find 
in the record the year that each project 
was authorized by the Congress or the 
authority for it. The thing just grew 
like Topsy. 

Mr. NORRELL. I am interested in the 

provision in our report with reference to 
the excess cost of the projects and I wish 
the gentleman would state for the rec- 
ord what he understands the procedure 
to be with reference to these projects 
where the costs are in excess of 25 per- 
cent more than the original authoriza- 
ion? 
Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. First, the 
provision in the report, and if I am wrong 
the gentleman can correct me, was not 
intended to apply to any project in this 
pill or heretofore commenced. Second, 
hereafter, where the cost on any of these 
projects exceeds the amount of the au- 
thorization or the estimate of the engi- 
neers by 25 percent, it should go back to 
the committee. 

Mr. NORRELL. I think at that point 
it would become the duty of the Army 
engineers, where costs for any reason 
exceed 25 percent of the original authori- 
zation, to refer those projects back to the 
legislative committee for further action. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. It is the 
sense of the committee, as I understand 
it, where the costs exceed the authoriza- 
tion and the estimates by 25 percent for 
any reason the Army engineers should 
go back to the legislative committee and 
get proper authorization. 

Mr. BENNETT of Missouri. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. I yield to 
the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. BENNETT of Missouri. Is that the 
position of the committee? 

Mr, ENGEL o” Michigan. That is in 
the committee report. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. I yield to 
the gentleman from Ohio? 

Mr. BENDER. Has the gentleman 
any figures to indicate how much the 
comparative cost of transporting, say, a 
barrel of oil through the proposed barge 
canal would be with, say, the railroad 
charge? 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. I will take 
that up when the bill is read for amend- 
ment. 

Mr. PLOESER.._ I would like to say in 
connection with what the distinguished 
gentleman from Arkansas has said that 
it is one thing for the Congress to au- 
thorize an investigation of a project, and 
it is quite another thing for eith®r the 
Congress or the administration to actu- 
ally plan that project. As I understand 
it, this committee’s information reveals 
that the administration is going ahead 
planning a program involving six or 
Seven billion dollars’ worth of public 
works, yet this is the first time the pub- 
lic has been let in on it. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan.. May I 
clarify the situation? I want to be fair 


in the matter. The gentleman from 
Arkansas and I have worked on this proj- 
ect. The entire committee has worked 
on it, as a matter of fact. When the 
President asked the Army engineers to 
go back and make this 6-year program 
investigation, they went back and got the 
authorized projects which were author- 
ized by Congress. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself two additional min- 
utes. 

They went back and got the projects 
as authorized by the Congress and put 
them into the 6-year program, and it 
will amount to nearly a billion dollars a 
year. 

Mr. NORRELL. I want to compliment 
the gentleman. That is a very fair state- 
ment, and exactly what the situation is. 

Mr. PLOESER. I want the gentleman 
to know that I did not infer that I dis- 
agreed with what the gentleman from 
Arkansas said. The thing that astounds 
me is that this is so late in getting to 
public attention. 

Mr. NORRELL. The point I am mak- 
ing is that it has had consideration all 
along, but we ought to stop the authori- 
zation of projects in this Congress. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. The thing 
I want to emphasize is this: No business 
concern would handle its affairs in that 
manner, and it is not good business for 
Congress to go ahead and build a project, 
the cost of which was estimated at $28,- 
590,000, which is going to cost $65,000,- 
000, or three times as much. You would 
not do it in your own business, and we 
should not do it in our business here. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. I yield to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. RICH. Why is it that we are 
starting a lot of projects now when labor 
is so scarce practically all over the coun- 
try, when there are more jobs now than 
we have men to put in industry in order 
to get industry started? 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Let me 
answer the gentleman right now. The 
reason you are starting this project is be- 
cause the House voted my motion down 
by an overwhelming majority to cut these 
things out last fall, and I could not even 
get a roll call on my motion. 

Mr. RICH. Then the only way we can 
stop it is to get another vote on the gen- 
tleman’s motion. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. ‘The way to 
stop it is to stop authorizing, and when 
the amount exceeds the estimate, quit ap- 
propriating for it. 

Mr. RICH. Another thing. Why is it 
that when we get estimates for so many 
of these projects we always find that the 
construction costs three to four times the 
amounié of the estimate, as a rule, as sub- 
mitted to the committee? 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Because of 
several reasons. In the first place, we 
have had from 25 to 30 percent increase 
in all costs since 1939. In the second 
place, many times they have changed 
the plans and specifications whereby they 
have added some power or flood-control 
project, and many times the estimates 
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are made upon a superficial basis by the 
Corps of Engineers, which estimates were 
not complete when we got them. 

My. RICH. That is not always the 
reason. They told us that the Pentagon 
Building would cost $30,000,000 but they 
spent over $100,000,000 on it. That is 
the way with a lot of their items. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from West 
Virginia |Mr. BaILey] 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to preface my brief remarks by saying 
that I am for adequate flood ccntrol. I 
am for this flood-control item in this ap- 
propriation, even though it does not con- 
tain a much-needed project in my Third 
West Virginia District. 

I am, Mr. Chairman, dead set against 
this item in the War Department civil- 
functions appropriations bill now pend- 
ing in the manner in which it was han- 
died. It is chock-full of favoritism and 
discrimination. It has far too much 
Budget Office directives to suit me and a 
lot of other Members of this House. 

In fact, Mr. Chairman, it forces the 
Congress to wonder whether the Con- 
gress or the Budget Office is determining 
our flood-control pol:cy. 

We are told there is only $110,000,000 
available for flood control in 1947. We 
were also told there were to be no new 
projects in the 1947 program now before 
this Congress. There appears to be plen- 
ty of money when we want to make a for- 
eign loan or vote relief to neople other 
than our own. 

Some of the items now before us for 
consideration have every indication of 
favoritism. One such item is the much 
cussed and discussed Buggs Island power 
project in North Carolina. This item 
first made its appearar'ce in the deficien- 
cy appropriation for 1946. The initial 
appropriation was for $1,000,000. Now 
we find this same project gets $3.000,000 
more out of the paltry $110,000.000 the 
Budget Office tells the Congress they can 
spend for this purpose. 

I, too, was hefore the subcommittee on 
appropriations when the deficiency bill 
was being considered and asked io have 
inserted a project known as the Sutton 
flood-control dam on Elk River. I was 
told not to press the matter in the defi- 
ciency budget; that my item would be in- 
cluded in the regular 1947 appropriation. 
It is not so included. I represent a dis- 
trict that is among the first 50 in Federal 
tax-paying ability. It has eight ap- 
proved flood-control projects authorized 
by Congress. Not one single cent of Fed- 
eral money has been appropriated for 
this district. The Sutton has top priority 
over any other project in West Virginia. 
The plans and specifications are ready to 
advertise for bids. I protest the action 
of the Budget Office in leaving out a 
worth-while project like this that has no 
facilities fur producing power in favor of 
increased and addition: 1! appropriations 
for the Buggs Island proposal. 

I shall, at the proper time, attempt to 
insert in this appropriation bill ali those 
items which the Budget Office has so 
arbitrarily seen fit to delete from the 
prcgram cf worth-while recommended 
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projects submitted to the Budget Office 
by the War Department engineers. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Taser}. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, at the 
present time the United States Govern- 
ment owes, directly, $280,000,000,000. It 
owes directly and indirectly, including 
war-risk insurance, altogether, nearly 
$680 000,000,000. 

If America is going to avoid the throes 
of inflation we must balance our budget. 

The most dangerous feature of the 
President’s budget which was submitted 
here on the 21st of January is the de- 
mand on the part of the various bureaus 
and departments for increased help. 
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Almost every single one of them carries 
a request for more personnel. 

With a total in the civil agencies alone 
for the fiscal year 1946 of 925,077, the 
President proposes for these same agen- 
cies—and this excludes the Army and 
Navy—for the fiscal year 1947 a total of 
1,042,059, am increase of 116982; and 
these figures are in man-years, whieh 
means an increase of at least 125,000 
new jobs costing an additional $232,- 
000,090. 

It is true that we must have more 
help in the Veterans’ Administration, 
but when the administration proposes 
such increases as 4,239 man-years in 
the Agricultural Department. 7.632 in 
the Commerce Department, 10,896 in 
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the Interior Department, 11,638 in the 
Post Office Department with declining 
business, 1,574 in the State Department 
and 7,500 in the civil functions of the 
War Department, it is a _ perfectly 
ridiculous set-up. 

F am inserting in the Recorp a table 
showing just what these increases are 
and how bad they are. I hope that the 
Congress will cut out a large portion of 
this $232,000.000 increase so we may 
begin to move toward a solvent Govern. 
ment and a balanced Federal budget for 
a change. 

Nineteen forty-seven is the crucia} 
year. Let us have a sense of responsi- 
bility here in the Congress and refuse 
to be a party to such increases. 


Compartson of agency personnel requirements 1946-47 as shown in the 1947 Budget) 
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Bureau of the Budget- 
American Battle Monuments Commission 
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Office of Education 
Public Health Service 
Social Security Board__....- 
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Norte.—This data does not include any departments or agencies for which estimetes are to be submitted later. ineluding the War and Navy Departments and other acencies. 


Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Is the Committee on Appropriations go- 
ing to lead the way in this reform the 
gentleman has so earnestly and, in my 
opinion, so pertinently suggested? 

Mr. TABER. If the Committee on 
Appropriations does not lead the way 
and nobody else leads the way, I am 
going to lead the way. I do not pro- 
pose to let the Congress adopt. these in- 


creases without giving it a chance to vote 
on them. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
I know the gentleman will have plenty 
of followers if he leads the way. 

Mr. TABER. I am hopeful that will 
happen. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from New York (Mr. Roonsy}. 

‘Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I com- 
pliment the distinguished chairman and 
members of the Subcommittee on War 
Department Appropriations for their 


careful and painstaking attention to the 
items contained in this bill and mr 

the items for continuation 0 
candiiiien work in New York Harbor, 
the greatest seaport in the world. 

You have recommended an expendi- 
ture of $1,510,000 for deepening the 
Ambrose and Anchorage Channels from 
40 to 45 feet and of $3,634,000 for con- 
tinuation of dredging and rock removal 
in part of the harbor. Also included is 
an appropriation of $8,000,000 for con- 
struction of a large seagoing hopper 
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dredge, primarily for use in New York 
Harbor. 

In the amount for flood control our 
committee recommended $4,740,000 for 
construction work on projects in up- 
State New York at Syracuse, Elmira, 
Almond Reservoir, East Sidney Reservoir, 
and Mount Morris Reserveir. 

I trust we shall have the full support 
of this Committe of the Whole on these 
meritorious and much needed appro- 
priatons which are recommend by my 
committee. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time as he may desire 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. TrsBoTT}. 

Mr. TIBBOTT. Mr. Chairman, dur- 
ing the hearings on War Department 
civil functions appropriations, we looked 
into every item as best we could. 
These items were carefully scrutinized 
and it is our belief that as we reported 
them, they are within reason. This is 
particularly true as the justifications re- 
late to flood control, which I personally 
regard as necessary now inasmuch as 
this is really the first appropriations bill 
for flood control since the start of the 
war. It is most important that we start 
projects for flood control with as little 
delay as possible. There is a flood in 
some part of our country each year, the 
control of which is essential to our gen- 
eral welfare and progress. . 

At this point I wish to compliment 
Gen. R. A. Wheeler, Chief, Corps of 
Engineers, for the manner in which he 
expressed himself before our committee. 
General Wheeler was straightforward in 
his answers to questions and cooperated 
in every way possible in helping us to 
arrive at estimates for rivers and harbors 
and flood-control appropriations. 

As to the estimates for the United 
States Soldiers’ Home, I believe the func- 
tions at this institution entitle the ad- 
ministrators of it to all which we have 
recommended in our report. When we 
take into consideration the activities at 
the Home, such as the library, amuse- 
ments, band, religious services, and so 
forth, I am convinced that great com- 
fort and happiness is being provided for 
those who have served their country so 
well. The sanitary conditions and the 
health of its members have been satis- 
factory throughout the year. 

In general, I regard the rest of the 
items in our report as essential now and 
the estimates entirely within what is just 
and equitable. We have been fair in 
arriving at what was reauested of us. 

While I am an advocate of retrench- 
ment in our expenditures with the excep- 
tion of what is absolutely necessary, such 
as the items to which I have already re- 
ferred, yet we cannot escape the fact 
that our spending is getting out of hand. 
There is no good reason, in my judgment, 
why, with the proper exercise of economy 
and the determination on the part of 
Members of Congress, they cannot for the 
time being abandon certain pet projects 
which are not absolutely necessary to be 
carried on at this time. 

People are not only expecting, but are 
demanding, that the appropriations be 
reduced and that they be relieved of some 


of the excessive taxes imposed on them 
during the war. We should be opposed 
to new activities now, unless they are 
absolutely necessary. 

Our expenditures are increasing at a 
rate entirely disproportionate to the ben- 
efits received or to the increase in popu- 
lation. We are building up more Federal 
instrumentalities, more commissions, 
and a more expensive system of admin- 
istration. I cannot see where this is a 
government of law. It would be more 
appropriate to say that it is a govern- 
ment of commissions, by commissions, 
and in the interest of commissions. This 
is the period of administrative law. 
Statute law is no longer the rule of ac- 
tion. Bureaus, commissions, and execu- 
tive agencies have committed to them 
not only executive powers, but also legis- 
lative powers. They make ordinances, 
regulations, and ruies which have the 
force of statute law. 

During wartime we expect and we 
know that we have a tendency to gov- 
ernment by commissions and boards. 
War suspends and destroys local self- 
government and transfers to one or a few 
hands an authority theretofore exercised 
by the people. In peacetime many com- 
missions, bureaus, and boards should be 
abolished and the powers which they 
have had delegated to them returned to 
the local communities, counties, and 
States. 

The struggle is on between the con- 
solidated and powerful Federal Govern- 
ment dominated by bureaucratic forces 
on one side and the rights of the people 
as individuals, the local communities, 
and the States on the other side. 

The propaganda carried on by the ex- 
ecutive agencies and Federal officials is 
demoralizing the people and breaking 
down their morale and leading them to 
the acceptance of the Federal Govern- 
ment as the source of power and author- 
ity which should superimpose itself upon 
the States, control their activities, and 
direct the lives of the people themselves. 

If an appeal for an appropriation is 
denied, within a short time the constitu- 
ents of a Congressman or Senator who 
has been instrumental in securing the 
rejection is appealed to and in turn pres- 
sure is brought on him to reverse his 
position. 

What we need now is more democracy, 
not less democracy; more freedom and 
less centralization of power. 

Will we continue to fashion a govern- 
ment along imperialistic lines and sur- 
render the precious gifts of freedom? 

This vital question the American peo- 
ple are interested in having the answer 
to now. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 3 minutes to the gentleman 
from Nebraska [Mr. Curtis]. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, I, too, 
wish to compliment the committee on 
the work they have done here. The job 
of making appropriations for the civil 
functions of the War Department is not 
an easy one. There are many demands 
and there are many problems that arise. 
The need for public improvements on 
our streams has grown a great deal be- 
cause that work has been held in abey- 
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ance throughout the period of the war, 
just as the need for housing is now acute, 
because no houses have been built in the 
last 4 or 5 years. 

As one member of the committee, 
which must recommend taxes to the 
Congress to be levied upon the American 
people, I say I, too, feel we should balance 
our budget and I am willing to vote for 
those taxes that will balance the budget. 
I am of the opinion that this bill is a 
good bill, a bill that is needed and one 
which we can support. I believe that 
sound flood control and irrigation proj- 
ects are in the public interest. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. May I 
say as one member of the subcommittee 
handling these appropriations for flood 
control, I particularly appreciate the re- 
marks that the gentleman from Ne- 
braska has made, because having served 
on the legislative committee for flood 
control he knows something of the study 
that is necessary to determine what is a 
feasible or an unfeasible project. That, 
coupled with the gentleman’s present 
service on the Committee on Ways and 
Means, particularly qualifies him to 
speak along the lines that he now is ad- 
dressing the Committee. 

Mr. CURTIS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Curtis] 
will yield, I would like to take this oppor- 
tunity to express my appreciation to the 
subcommittee which has worked so dili- 
gently on this appropriation bill. Their 
problems have been most difficult in view 
of the many demands for projects, and 
at the same time an urge for a reduction 
in Federal expenditures. Then, too, I 
want to pay my respects to the gentleman 
from Nebraska who is speaking, and who 
served for several years on the Flood 
Control Committee of the House. This 
committee spent much time in studying 
the projects on the various watersheds 
of the Nation and have submitted to 
Congress a comprehensive flood-control 
program that I am instructed will go far 
toward the elimination of floods. 

It was my privilege to serve on the 
Flood Control Committee for two terms 
and therefore I am familiar with many 
problems that are presented to the com- 
mittee on flood control under its able 
chairman, the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. WHITTINGTON]. 

Now that the war is over, we should be 
in a position to begin construction of 
some of these projects. The projects in 
this bill have the approval of the Chief of 
Engineers and the Bureau of the Budget. 
This means they have been checked and 
double-checked for economic justifica- 
tion. Both of these agencies working to- 
gether should safeguard the interests of 
the taxpayer. 

It is my contention that we must have 
source control of water run-cff in the 
Nation and the comprehensive program 
that was submitted to Congress in 1938 
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is justified from every angle. Person- 
ally, Iam most pleased that this appro- 
priation bill includes an item for the 
completion of the Kanopolis Reservoir 
on the Smoky Hill River, which is a trib- 
utary of the Kansas River, and also an 
amount of money for the commencement 
of construction of the Harlan Reservoir 
on the Republican River. These are 
worthy projects and will have a decided 
effect on the flood waters of the Kansas 
and Missouri Rivers. In this bill is also 
included an item for further study of the 
proposed Tuttle Creek Dam on the Blue 
River. I want to urge that the Army 
engineers continue their studies on this 
stream in order that this river valley 
may be saved if at all possible. It con- 
tains some of the most fertile land in 
the Kansas River Basin and every plan 
should be studied before the beginning 
of construction of this dam. 

Mr. CURTIS. I want to say a word 
about the Army engineers. If we could 
observe the marvelous job of construc- 
tion that the Army engineers have done 
in this war, in order to bring this war to 
its successful conclusion, we would have 
adequate -‘eason to believe that their 
peacetime program is very much worth 
while. It has developed a corps of build- 
ers who can do the job in time of national 
emergency. 

This bili carries funds for construc- 
tion on the Harlan County Dam on the 
Republican River. On many previous 
occasions I have spoken vf the need for 
flood control and irrigation on the Re- 
publican River and I wish to thank the 
committee for its inclusion in this bill. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. Ric]. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Tru- 
man has sent a budget message to the 
Congress requesting a Budget expendi- 
ture of $36,000,000,C0G. Remember this 
is a peacetime Budget. The largest 
peacetime Budget in our history. The 
last peacetime Budget of the New Deal 
was for the year 1941, of $9,000,000.000. 
That administration was not noted in 
any way for its economy. So Mr. Tru- 
man wants four times as much. In the 
name of all that is good, it is up to the 
Appropriations Committee to get out the 
ax and cut out the function: of Govern- 
ment and force the President to use his 
power under the recent law which the 
Congress passed to streamline the Gov- 
ernment, or we will go bust. Yes, go 
broke. 

President Truman says he wants $25,- 
000,000,000 a year during the balance of 
his term. With this estimate we will 
bust. The only way to save it is for the 
Congress to act, to vote economy; you 
now talk it, let us vote it. Where will 
you get the money? 

In this civil-functions appropriation 
bill, the appropriation for 1946 was $261,- 
091,540. The Budget estimate for 1947 
was $337,028,509. The committee cut 
that down to $300,987,498. But now I 
think it is up to Congress to do some 
more cutting. Let us get out the ax and 
cut this appropriation to the limit. Let 
us streamline this bill, if possible, so 
that we can really and truly say that the 
Congress is going to serve the people, and 
furnish only such functions of govern- 
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ment as are absolutely necessary to get 
along. For this reason you have a debt 
now of $279,000,000 000, -ccording to the 
Treasury statement, the greatest debt 
that was ever placed upon any nation in 
the history of the world. We are in a 
serious position. So it will require each 
and every Member of Congress to elimi- 
nate anything that can possibly be elim- 
inated from these appropriation bills, if 
we are going to survive. 

The item of interest alone is a great 
item, over $5,000,000,000. The only way 
you can cut down that interest item is 
by cutting down the national debt. The 
sooner we do it, and the sooner we try 
to economize, the better for our taxpay- 
ers and our Nation. 

Another thing, the President yester- 
day said it is going to be necessary for 
us to sacrifice in order to feed the starv- 
ing nations of the world. We can do 
many things different than we are doing 
to aid in this worthy and humanitarian 
objective. 

Let me make a suggestion to the Presi- 
dent on how we might serve those people. 
I am in sympathy with trying to give 
them food to eat. Look at these food 
sales lists that come over our desks. every 
day from Surplus Property, showing food 
owned by the Army and the Navy. Let 
us try to get those foodstuffs to the for- 
eign countries through the Red Cross. 
That has been the greatest organization 
ever known to take care of starving peo- 
ple in foreign countries. It can do the 
work cheaper as well. 

If you will look at some of the things 
contained in those lists: Here is dried 
milk, solid. over 77,000 cases. Let them 
give that to the foreign countries to try 
to sustain themselves. 

Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICH. I yield. 

Mr. PITTENGER. Where are they 
disposing of that milk? Does the gen- 
tleman know? 

Mr. RICH. They are selling it to any- 
body who will ray the highest price in 
open bids. 

Mr. PITTENGER. You know, do you 
not, that the President wants to feed our 
people brown bread. Has anybody told 
him that we have all this surplus milk 
and these other surplus products? 

Mr. RICH. Certainly they should, and 
that is what I am calling attention to. 
We are going to have an opportunity to 
vote on $1,200,000,000 more for UNRRA, 
so the President says. That is not the 
way to feed those starving people. That 
is not the best way nor the economical 
way to do the job. 

Here is another item: 700,000 cases of 
canned asparagus. Here are thousands 
of cases of canned tomatoes. Here are 
thousands of cases of dehydrated tomato 
juice cocktails. Here are other thou- 
sands of cases of tomato juice cocktails. 
Here are 418,905 cases o° spinach. Let 
us see that they get this stuff over into 
those foreign countries and preserve the 
lives of those people. 

We have dried eggs for sale in great 
quantities. The Government has tons 
and tons of powdered miik for sale. 
Dried f.uits of many kinds that can be 
used for the starving. Rations that were 
put up for our Army—good life-sustain- 
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ing food that will tide over the foreign 
countries. I say stop selling them for 
less than cost. Send them to 
countries and peoples. Stop 


foods at aloss. That is the way you have 
been doing business for 12 years—now 
stop it and do it at once, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has ex. 
pired. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle. 
man from Illinois [Mr. Price]. 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois, Mr. Chairman, 
the subcommittee has worked hard on 
this measure and has given fair consid- 
eration to each project presented to it. 
I believe, however, that there may be 
some important levee construction de- 
layed unless additional funds are made 
available for flood control on the Mis- 
sissippi River in the sections between 
St. Louis and Cape Girardeau, 

I am concerned because I know the 
need for more adequate levee protection 
for many southern Illinois counties. | 
do not want to see any interruption in 
the present plans of the War Department 
engineers for rebuilding old levees and 
constructing new levees that wil) protect 
thousands of acres of valuable farm lands 
and many miles of railroad roadbeds. 

Each year the flood menace in the river 
counties in my own district is becoming 
more serious. Great areas of farm lands 
are annually thrown out of production by 
the raging water of the Mississippi. 
Large railroad terminals, freight yards 
vital to our Nation’s welfare are con- 
stantly threatened by floodwaters. 

It is Congress’ duty to hold tight reins 
on the Nation’s purse strings but it is 
false economy to withhold funds from 
levee construction which should be start- 
ed at the earliest possible time. 

I hope that in its final form this bill 
will carry sufficient funds to permit the 
War Department engineers to proceed 
with its program of levees for the protec- 
tion of many thousands of acres of valu- 
able land in the lower end of St. Clair 
County and the rich farm lands in Mon- 
roe County 

I am pleased that the bill provides 
funds for the start of construction of the 
Chain of Rocks Canal in Madison 
County. This is an important project 
that in future years will more than re- 
turn in benefits it will bring the com- 
munity the cost of construction. I am 
also pleased that funds have previously 
been made available in last year’s de- 
ficiency appropriation for the construc- 
tion of the Wood River levee in Madison 
County, Ill. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield te the gentleman from 
Kansas {Mr. Carson], 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read 
the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk. read as follows: 

Cemeterial expenses: For maintaining and 
improving national cemeteries, including fuet 
for and pay of superintendents and the super- 
intendent at Mexico City, and other em- 
ployees; purchase of grave sites; purchase of 
tools and materials; purchase (not to exceed 
five), repair, maintenance, and operation of 
passenger-carrying motor vehicles; care and 
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maintenance of the Arlington Memorial 
Amphitheater, chapel, and grounds in the 
Arlington National Cemetery, and that por- 
tion of Congressional Cemetery to which the 
United States has title and the graves of 
those buried therein, including Confederate 
graves, and including the burial site of 
Pushmataha, a Choctaw Indian chief; repair 
to roadways but not to more than a single 
approach road to any national cemetery con- 
structed under special act of Congress; for 
headstones or markers for unmarkece graves 
of soldiers, sailors, and marines under the 
acts approved March 3, 1873; February 3, 
1979; February 26, 1929; and April 18, 1940 (24 
U. S. C. 279-280b), anu civilians interred in 
post cemeteries; for repairs and preservation 
of monuments, tablets, roads, fences, and so 
forth, made and constructed by the United 
States in Cuba and China to mark the places 
where American soldiers fell; care, protec- 
tion, and maintenance of the Confederate 
Mound in Oakwood Cemetery at Chicago, the 
Confederate Stockade Cemetery at Johnstons 
Island, the Confederate burial plats owned 
py the United States in Confederate Cemetery 
at North Alton, the Confederate Cemetery, 
Camp Chase, at Columbus, the Confederate 
Cemetery at Point Lookout, and the Con- 
federate Cemetery at Rock Island; and for 
care and maintenance of graves used by the 
Army for burials in commercial cemeteries, 
$2,433,000: Provided, That no railroad shall 
be permitted upon any right-of-way which 
may have been acquired by the United States 
leading to a national cemetery, or to encroach 
upon any roads or walks constructed thereon 
and maintained by the United States: Pro- 
vided further, That no part of this appropria- 
tion shall be used for repairing any roadway 
not owned by the United States within the 
corporate limits of any city, town, or village. 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ANGELL: Page 
3, line 10, after the figures “$2,433,000” in- 
sert the following: “And the additional sum 
of $605,240 to establish and maintain a na- 
tional cemetery in the vicinity of Portland, 
Oreg., pursuant to the provisions of Public 
Law 388, Seventy-seventh Congress.” 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Chairman, on De- 
cember 29, 1941, Public Law 388 of the 
Seventy-seventh Congress was signed. 
This law provides for a national cemetery 
in the vicinity of Portland, Oreg. The 
facts are that there is no national ceme- 
tery nearer than a thousand or fifteen 
hundred miles from Portland, absolutely 
no place where a veteran -nay be buried 
in a national cemetery. The nearest 
place is south of San Francisco or out 
in Montana. 

This bill received the careful consid- 
eration of both Houses of the Congress 
and the President, and was signed, as 
I said, in 1941; but no appropriation has 
been made to provide burial facilities as 
authorized by this law. 

Many of you may say that there is 
now pending legislation not yet approved 
to provide cemeteries in each of the 
States of the Union. That is true, but 
In no single instance, as far as I am ad- 
vised, has the Congress itself authorized 
the construction of a cemetery that has 
hot been constructed except this one. 
The Congress did authorize the con- 
struction of this cemetery by reason of 
the urgency of the case. Every veteran 
in this whole territory has been up in 
arms by reason of the fact that there 
is no place for a veteran to be buried 
in a national cemetery in this whole 
Northwest territory. 
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My amendment merely provides for 
the sum fixed by the Secretary of War 
for this cemetery and needed to carry 
out the provisions of the mandate of 
Congress, a law passed some years <go. 
When Mr. Stimson was Secretary of War 
he wrote saying that the sum of $605,240 
would be the amount necessary to carry 
out the provisions of this law and pro- 
vide for the construction of this ceme- 
tery. I hope my colleagues present will 
realize the seriousness of the situation 
and the urgency that faces us there in 
the Northwest for some place to bury 
tne soldier dead. Before we had a sin- 
gle veteran of World War II there were 
50,000 veterans in that area. There are 
a great many who are dying now, for 
many of them are getting old, veterans 
of the Spanish-American War, and a 
good many. from World War I, and now 
we have the veterans of World War I; 
ance yet there is absolutely no place for 
the soldier dead to be buried in a na- 
tional cemetery in that whole area. 

My amendment would provide the sum 
necessary to carry out the mandate of 
the law which we pass. 

May I say also that President Roose- 
velt said he would not authorize a budget 
item for this by reason of the fact that 
he would not approve the p-yment of 
any Federal money for a cemetery site. 
In view of that fact, I co ferred with the 
authorities in my State, and the legisla- 
ture provided money for the acquisition 
of a site. The site was inspected and 
approved by the War Department and 
has been purchased by the State of 
Oregon. It is all ready for the construc- 
tion to proceed and will be donated to 
the Unite States when construction is 
authorized. The only thing remaining 
to be done is the passage of this amend- 
ment so that construction of the ceme- 
tary may proceed. 

I share the feeling of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Ricu], who pre- 
ceded me, with reference to our cutting 
out every single item possible in order 
that we may curtail the expenses of this 
Government if we are going to maintain 
the equilibrium of our financial struc- 
ture; but it seems we owe some obliga- 
tion to the dead, particularly those who 
fought our wars, and who desire when 
the Master calls them to be buried in the 
hallowe 1 ground of their ancestors in 
their home community. Most of you 
have a veterans’ cemetery in or near your 
district, but we have none there in that 
great Northwest country, and I plead 
with you today to approve this amend- 
ment so we may have this appropriation 
and have at least one national cemetery 
in the Pacific Northwest. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr.. Chairman, if I 
were the only one involved in this mat- 
ter, my good friend the gentleman from 
Oregon [Mr. ANGELL] would get this 
cemetery, and I would go out and help 
him build it; but the way the national 
situation with reference to cemeteries 
stands today, as you all know, we voted 
for a cemetery for each State and in 
States such as Pennsylvania, New York, 
perhaps Illinois and other heavily popu- 
lated States, there will be two or three 
cemeteries. 

There has been no estimate sent up 
here by the War Department for this or 
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given to the Bureau of the Budget. The 
Bureau of the Budget has sent nothing 
here. I may say, incidentally, that I do 
not blame my good friend for wanting 
this cemetery. They need it out there; 
but they need them at a lot of other 
places; and if we grant this request, it 
will only be right that we grant two or 
three dozen other requests by States in 
a Similar situation. 

In the State of Pennsylvania we had 
one-tenth of the soldiers in uniform in 
the United States Army, and I suppose 
we will have one-tenth of the deaths 
caused by the war, yet we do not have 
near enough cemetery space to take care 
of these people. I should not ask for 
it just now because we will have to wait 
until the Bureau of the Budget and the 
Army get plans made for these cemeteries 
throughout the Nation, and ir different 

tates, and send it up here. 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNYDER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oregon. 

Mr. ANGELL. May I say to the gen- 
tleman that in the great State of 
Pennsylvanis you have veterans’ ceme- 
teries which you have had for years. 
This is the only cemetery, as I under- 
stand it, that has been approved by the 
Congress itself and authorized to be 
constructed that has not been con- 
structed. We have a letter over the 
signature of Henry L. Stimson, Secre- 
tary of War, giving the amount of money 
that will be necessary for this cemetery 
which is the amount in my amendment. 

Mr. SNYDER. I understand that. 
We have a cemetery, for instance, in 
Philadelphia for veterans, but it is filled. 
It has no more space. They have asked 
to go out 30 or 40 miles and buy addi- 
tional space. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask that the pending 
amendment be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Oregon [Mr. ANGELL]. 

The question was taken; and the Chair 
being in doubt, the committee divided; 
and there were—ayes 22, noes 33. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

RIVERS AND HARBORS 

Maintenance and improvement of existing 
river and harbor works: For the preservation 
and maintenance of existing river and harbor 
works, and for the prosecution of such proj- 
ects heretofore authorized as may be most 
desirable in the interests of commerce and 
navigation; for survey of northern and north- 
western lakes and other boundary and con- 
necting waters as heretofore authorized, in- 
cluding the preparation, correction, printing, 
and issuing of charts and bulletins and the 
investigation of lake levels; for prevention of 
obstructive and injurious deposits within the 
harbor and adjacent waters of New York City; 
for expenses of the California Debris Com- 
mission in carrying on the work authorized 
by the act approved March 1, 1893, as amend- 
ed (32 U.S. C. 661, 678, and 683); for remov- 
ing sunken vessels or craft obstructing or 
endangering navigation as authorized by law; 
for operating and maintaining, keeping in 
repair, and continuing in use without inter- 
ruption any lock, canal (except the Panama 
Canal), canalized river, or other public works 
for the use and benefit of navigation belong- 
ing to the United States, including mainte- 
nance of the Hennepin Canal in Illinois; for 
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payment annually of tuition fees of not to 
exceed 50 student officers of the Corps of En- 
gineers at civil technical institutions under 
the provisions of section 127a of the National 
Defense Act, as amended (10 U.S. C. 585); for 
examinations, surveys, and contingencies of 
rivers and harbors; for the execution of de- 
tailed investigations and the preparation of 
plans and specifications for projects hereto- 
fore or hereafter authorized; for printing and 
binding, newspapers lawbooks, books of ref- 
erence, periodicals, and office supplies and 
equipment required in the Office of the Chief 
of Engineers to carr: out the purposes of this 
appropriation, including such printing as 
may be authorized by the Committee on 
Printing of the House of Representatives, 
either during a recess or session of Congress, 
of surveys authorized by law, and such sur- 
veys as may be printed during a recess of 
Congress shall be printed, with illustrations, 
as documents of the next succeeding session 
of Congress, and for the purchase in the 
fiscal year 1947, of not to exceed 550 motor- 
prcpelled passenger-carrying vehicles and 10 
motorboats: Provided, That no part of this 
appropriation shall be expended for any pre- 
liminary examination, survey, project, or esti- 
mate not authorized by law, $112,883,250, in- 
cluding $25,000 for the removal of the Upper 
Free Bridge over the Illinois River at Peoria, 
Ill.: Provided further, That from this appro- 
priation the Secretary of War may, in his dis- 
cretion and on the recommendation of the 
Chief of Engineers based on the recommen- 
dation by the Board of Rivers and Harbors 
in the review of a report or reports author- 
ized by law, expend such sums as may be 
necessary for the maintenance of harbor 
channels provided by a State, municipality, 
or other public agency, outside of harbor 
lines ana serving essential needs of general 
commerce and navigation, such work to be 
subject to the conditions recommended by 
the Chief of Engineers in his report or re- 
ports thereon: Provided further, That not to 
exceed $3,000 of the amount herein appro- 
priated shall be available for the support and 
maintenance of the Permanent International 
Commission of the Congresses of Navigation 
and for the payment of the expenses of the 
properly accredited delegates of the United 
States to the meeting of the congresses and 
of the Commission. 


Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: : 

Amendment offered by Mr. ENGEL of Michi- 
gan: Page 6, line 16, strike out the sum 
“112,883,250” and insert “$97,883,250.” 


Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for 10 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, this is the amendment to strike out 
the Florida barge canal from this bill. 
This matter came up originally as a 
WPA project under the heading of a ship 
canal back in the WPA days, when its 
construction was defeated. During the 
war—I believe it was in 1942—when 
there was a great shortage of heating 
oil in the New England States, the bill 
passed Congress authorizing the con- 
struction of this canal, based upon an 
estimated cost of $44,000,000. In 1943 
an effort was made to obtain the appro- 
priation. The proponents of the bill 
came before the War Department Sub- 
committee on Appropriations asking for 
an appropriation to build the canal at a 
cost then estimated at $44,000,000. 
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When I questioned them they said the 
purpose was to haul oil from the Texas 
oil fields to the east coast and the New 
England States. The proponents ad- 
mitted at that time that it would have 
cost approximately $450,000,000 to build 
the barges to haul 1,600,000 barrels of 
oil a day through the canal. 

At that time Ralph K. Davies, for- 
merly vice president of the Standard Oil 
Co. of California, was Deputy Fuel Ad- 
ministrator. At my request the Dep- 
uty Fuel Administrator, Mr. Davies, the 
man in charge of the transportation 
department, members of the War Pro- 
duction Board, and others appeared be- 
fore our committee. They testified at 
that time—and you will find the testi- 
mony in the hearings—that the canal 
would cost $44,000,000, but that it would 
cost $1,500,000,000 instead of $450,000,000 
to build the barges, if the steel were 
available, to haul 1,600,000 barrels of oil 
a day through the canal. The hearings 
at that time disclosed certain other in- 
formation on my questioning regarding 
the cost of transportation of oil, ton- 
nage, and so forth. 

We have now before us an appropria- 
tion to build this same canal at an esti- 
mated cost of nearly $73,000,000, with a 
request by the Budget for us to appro- 
priate $20,000,000, which the committee 
cut down to $15,000,000. 

The same year, Mr. Chairman, that 
the committee turned down the Florida 
barge canal in 1943, we placed in the bill 
$3,000,000 for plans and specifications. 
Despite the fact that Congress turned 
down this project, the War Department 
spent $1,300,000 on surveys and plans on 
a project we had turned down. This 
was $1,300,000 out of a total of $3,000,000 
provided for plans and specifications for 
the entire United States. 

The total amount contained in this 
bill for rivers and harbors construction 
in all the 48 States is only $52,000,000, 
yet the Budget Bureau comes in here 
and recommends $20,000,000 of the $52,- 
000,000 for one project. This was cut 
by the committee to $15,000,000. If we 
pass this bill as it is, $15,000,000 out of 
$52,000,000 will be spent this year, and 
$73,000,000 will be tied up on the Florida 
canal and some other worthy projects 
will not be able to obtain funds, such 
projects as many of you have come to 
me complaining about. 

The authorization bill was passed with 
an estimated cost of $44,000,000. The 
annual tonnage given was 340,000 a year. 
General Wheeler, the Chief of Engineers, 
testified there would be more tonnage. 
“We are going to have a lot more ton- 
nage, and a lot of it will be oil.” 

Mr. Chairman, the 1943 record 
showed—and I have it in these hear- 
ings—that it cost $1 a barrel to ship oil 
through the canal by barge to the east 
coast. The wartime cost of transporta- 
tion by tankers was 40 cents a barrel, 
and the peacetime cost by tankers is 21 
to 24 cents a barrel. The pipe-line cost 
is 35 cents a barrel. They are going to 
talk about the cost of that pipe line. 
The pipe line paid for itself at 35 cents 
a barrel over the canal at a dollar a 
barrel if we had shipped the amount over 
the canal that we shipped through the 
pipe line. Those days the tankers were 
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being sunk and we were looking for 
different method of shipping oi) during 
wartime, but today it is not a question 
as between tankers and railroads or 
tankers and pipe line, it is a question 
of the difference in cost between two of 
the cheapest methods of transportation; 
that is, water transportation, the differ. 
ence between the cost of transportation 
by tanker and by barge canal. 

It is 2,400 miles to 3,000 miles from the 
Texas oi] fields to the east-coast points, 
This means that these barges travel 2,409 
to 3,000 miles at the rate of 4 to 54% miles 
an hour, according to the testimony, 
and then they go back empty because 
you cannot haul anything in them but 
oil; so uhat is another 2,500 to 3,000 miles 
to haul empties. How in the world are 
they going to make the canal pay out 
hauling oil at a cost of a dollar or even 
50 cents a barrel when the tankers are 
hauling oil for 21 to 23 or 24 cents a 
barrel? 

It will be said here, Mr. Chairman, 
that the short haul will do it. There is 
no such thing as a short haul when it 
comes to hauling oil from Texas by barge 
canal. Those barges travel 1,100 miles 
before they ever strike the Florida barge 
canal. After they leave the barge canal 
they go hundreds of miles farther. Of 
course, you can take a barge and deliver 
oil at the various ports cheaper than you 
can by tanker, but you cannot haul oil 
long distances, 1,100 to 2,400 miles, and 
then distribute it more cheaply. 

Mr. Chairman, I wonder just where 
the political pressure is coming fror to 
make the War Department spend $1.300,- 
000 for plans and specifications on a 
project which the Congress turne¢ down 
the same year that money was author- 
ized to be spent? The War Department 
recommended $30,000,000 for the Florida 
barge canal. I wonder where the po- 
litical pressure is coming from which 
would induce the Budget to recommend 
$20,000,000 out of $52,000,000 rivers and 
harbors money for a Florida barge canal 
which has been turned down time and 
time again. 

Mr. Chairman, I asked General Wheel- 
er, “This canal is going to cost $75,- 
000,000. The interest charge on that 
alone is nearly $2,250,000, and we are 
going to have to borrow the money to 
build this canal. How car you make it 
pay out?” 

General Wheeler testified that the 
operating cost, including interest 
charge, would be $2,500,000 for every 
year that that canal is operated after 
it is built. After mentioning larger pos- 
sible tonnage, he came right back and 
said 340,000 tons is the actual tonnage. 
Regardless of what the proponents may 
say, that is the tonnage upon which the 
Rivers and Harbors Committee author- 
ized that appropriation. Now, Mr. 
Chairman, if we take the figure of 340,- 
000 tons a year and the cost of operating 
at $2,500,000 to $3,000,000, what is this 
going to cost per ton? General Wheeler 
testified, and it is here in the record, 
that the cost would be from $8 to $9 a 
ton to transport freight by barge through 
the canal. 

If you take four times the amount 
of tonnage that the Chief Engineer gave, 
you still have a cost of $2 a ton in addi- 
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tion to the freight. And when you talk 
about shipping oil through the canal, 
there just is not going to be any oil 
shipped through there. 

Talk about a short haul—the shortest 
haul you have before you get to the canal 
is 1,100 miles from the Texas oil fields 
to the proposed canal. Furthermore, 
you have to take your empties back. I 
ask this committee to turn down this 
project and adopt my amendment strik- 
ing this $15,000,000 from the bill. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment, and 
ask unanimous consent that I may pro- 
ceed fc: an additional 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. Mr. Chairman, I 
nope I will not require the 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, it is unfortunate that 
the proponents or opponents of this proj- 
ect call it the Florida barge canal. The 
truth of the matter is it is a connecting 
link, and it should be so described. The 
only purpose for which I have brought 
this map here is to show how this cannot 
be considered as a local project. If this 
were a project in the State of Florida, 
if it were alone for my State, I could not 
afford to vote for it, because it would not 
serve a purpose and it would not be 
justified. But I want you to see from 
this map that this-is a connecting link 
in a chain of waterways that has cost 
this Nation already over $200,000,000 to 
develop. 

Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HENDRICKS. I yield. 

Mr. PITTENGER. Sometime I wish 
you would elaborate on that and show 
this House how a short-sighted policy in 
the development of the resources of 
America has cost us not only $200,000,000 
a year, but a billion dollars in the St. 
Lawrence seaway and power basin, 
where we have had to pay enormous 
freight rates to haul materials for ships 
that would have been hauled for one- 
tenth what it would have cost if that sea- 
way had been in progress during World 
War Il. 1 am for this project. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. I thank the 
gentleman for his contribution. He is 
certainly wise. We are penny-wise and 
pound-foolish when it comes to develop- 
ing and protecting the natural resources 
of this Nation. 

For once and all I want to spike this 
matter of a Florida barge canal. It is 
no such thing. It. is a connecting link 
between two canals which, when com- 
rleted, will be 2,500 miles long and will 
serve the entire Atlantic-Gulf seaboard 
of this Nation. If you will look at this 
map you will find when this canal is 
completed from Corpus Christi to 
Brownsville it will run all the way from 
the Mexican border of the United States 
to Florida, 12 feet deep by 100 feet wide, 
when they make some improvements. 
Then you jump across Florida, and from 
Florida to Trenton, N. J., you have an- 
other canal completed, an inland water- 
way of 2,500 miles in length. and when 
certain improvements are made, at a cost 
Of over $200,000.000, then we will have 
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a complete waterway all the way from 
Corpus Christi to Trenton, N. J. This is 
the connecting link. This is the gap that 
has kept transportation from going 
through. That is the only reason I 
wanted to use this map. 

This affects not only the coastal canal 
but also the inland waterways up 
through the Mississippi and Missouri 
Rivers. They have no way of getting 
across here. They must unload or go 
around the State of Florida, or go by 
rail transportation across the State. 

The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
ENGEL] is a close personal friend of mine. 
He has done me favors and I am willing 
to do him a favor at any time. We dis- 
agree on this project. I like the way he 
fights. He takes off his coat, rolls up 
his sleeves, and bangs away. That is 
exactly what Iam going to do. I do not 
think he will disagree with me in that. 
He knows there is nothing personal in it. 
However, the gentleman made a lot of 
what Ralph K. Davies had to say when 
this was before the subcommittee in 1943. 
I would not believe Mr. Davies on a stack 
of Bibles as high as the Capitol. 

The gentleman from Michigan says, 
“IT am willing to take Mr. Davies’ word.” 
I want him to go back and read those 
same hearings in which he sat, and see 
where Mr. Davies told that committee: 
“If you will give us the things we have 
requested here, if we get the facilities we 
have requested, there will be no shortage 
of fuel on the Atlantic seaboard this 
coming winter.” Those are his words 
and the words of Mr. Wilson and the 
words of Mr. Ickes, yet that coming win- 
ter we had the greatest shortage we have 
ever had in the history of the Nation. 
So if the gentleman from M‘chigan wants 
to rely on the figures of Mr. Davies that 
is all right, because his own statement 
belies him right there. The statement 
is in the record for the gentleman to see. 

I do not see that Mr. Davies’ statement 
about what it cost to build barges for 
the canals has anything to do with this 
appropriation. That was ata time when 
we were talking about having barges go 
through, hauling oil from the Gulf to the 
Atlantic seaboard. But at this time we 
are not talking about that. We are talk- 
ing about linking up two great waterway 
systems. 

I may say to the gentleman that the 
committee did not turn this canal down 
at that time because it was undesirable, 
they turned it down because Mr. Ickes 
said a pipe line would be the quickest and 
most feasible way of getting oil to the 
rest of the Nation. At that time I told 
the committee that if we constructed this 
waterway we would have something that 
would serve the people of this Nation in 
the future and would not have to be 
abandoned when the was was over. The 
committee, however, decided otherwise 
in their wisdom, and now we have pipe 
lines at a cost of over e hundred mil- 
lions, which today are either to be junked 
or filled with sand, and nobody is going 
to use them. Had that money been spent 
on this connecting canal it would have 
been saved to the people of this Nation 
in the form of reduced transportation 
costs. 
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Mr. BUCK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. HENDRICKS. I yield. 

Mr. BUCK. What depth of water is 
carried in the Atlantic portion of the 
canal system at the present time? 

Mr. HENDRICKS. There are certain 
portions of it that have not been com- 
pleted, just a small portion as I under- 
stand. It carries a depth of 12 feet, ex- 
actly the depth authorized for the con- 
struction across Florida to connect up 
these two canals. 

Mr. BUCK. Twelve feet along the At- 
lantic portion of the system. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. That is correct. 

Mr. BUCK. One other question, What 
is the relative cost of transporting a ton 
of oil by canal barge as compared with 
an ocean-going tanker between the same 
ports? 

Mr. HENDRICKS. I shal] be glad to 
answer that question because my friend 
the gentleman from Michigan brought it 
out. He insisted that General Wheeler 
answer this question about what it would 
cost. General Wheeler did state what it 
would cost but the gentleman from Mich- 
igan himself inserted the figures of be- 
tween $8 and $9 per ton to be hauled by 
the barge canal. And the way he ar- 
rived at that figure was this. and I want 
you to follow me closely I am sure my 
friend from Michigan does not inten- 
tionally misiead you, but he certainly did 
with those facts because here is the way 
he arrived at his figure: He took the 
lowest estimate of tonnage on this canal 
in prewar days of 340,000 tons, and he 
took the highest estimate of cost of the 
canal, which is now based on war costs 
and postwar costs. Then he gives the 
cost of maintenance and arrived at his 
figures of $8 or $9 a ton, which is ab- 
solutely incorrect. 

I may point out to you here that this 
is the only project in the whole bill that 
will not be increased in cost. It came in 
here with the increase in costs figured 
by the War Department, taking into con- 
sideration the wartime high rate of wages 
and cost of materials. On all other 
projects the engineers themselves have 
stated there will probably be an increase 
of from 20 to 30 percent of the figures 
presented but on this one, instead of 
there being an increase, there will, if 
anything, be a decrease. So my friend 
from Michigan is wrong in the way he 
arrived at his figures by taking the low- 
est estimate of prewar tonnage and di- 
viding it into the highest estimate of 
cost and maintenance. That gave him 
his figures of $8 or $9 a ton, but I 
say those figures are absolutely untrue. 

I questioned General Wheeler, as you 
will find from the hearings, and you will 
find them in the record. He stated that 
when a tanker hauls from the point of 
production to the point of consumption 
that it will haul cheaper than a barge. 
But he also said that that applied only 
in a case where they would haul from 
Corpus Christi, Tex., for instance, and 
unload at Norfolk, Va. It dia not in- 
clude the cost of unloading from the 
tanker and reloading on tank cars, haul- 
ing overland, and unloading again, and 
reloading on barges in the canal for 
hauling to another point. 
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But he also said, and this is in the 
record too, that where you can use barges 
from the point of production to the point 
of consumption that the barges will haul 
cheaper than the tankers. The statis- 
tics in the engineers’ office show that 
this statement is absolutely correct. 

Mr. Chairman, let me say that it seems 
rather unusual that when we talk about 
water transportation the statement al- 
ways is made that we do not want to 
spend too much money, the question of 
economy is always raised. We should 
be economical, that is true, as the gen- 
tleman from Michigan has said. There 
is only $52,000,000 in this bill for present 
construction and the engineers sent a 
budget of $20,000,000 which was reduced 
to $15,000,000 for the canal. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed for five additional min- 
utes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. Mr. Chairman, I 
was speaking about various forms of 
transportation. It is true, as has been 
said, that there are $52,000,000 in this 
bill for construction, $15,000,000 of which 
were allotted to the Florida ship canal. 
Let me say to the gentleman that I am 
going to offer amendments to see how far 
we want to go to spread these items in 
order to help other projects in here. 
IT am willing to spread it out. Many 
Members have discussed the possibility 
of offering amendments putting projects 
in here. If they offer those amendments 
I think we ought to adopt them and I 
will tell you why. We ought to adopt 
those amendments for the reason that in 
the pioneer days of this country the Gov- 
ernment gave millions of dollars’ worth 
of land to the railroads. The Govern- 
ment subsidized railroad transportation 
and for what purpose? To benefit the 
people of this Nation, and that was 
proper. During the recent war the Gov- 
ernment spent over $1,000,000,000 in 
building airports throughout the coun- 
try to be turned over to cities, munici- 
palities, and communities. For what 
purpose? To be used by air transport 
lines to serve the people of this Nation. 
Just recently we passed a bill author- 
izing $650,000,000 for the purpose of sub- 
sidizing air lines for air transportation 
in this country by building more airports. 
That should be done. We made an au- 
thorization of $500,000,000 for public 
roads throughout this country, thereby 
subsidizing the bus lines and truck lines 
throughout the Nation. That is all right. 
We recently passed a bill which, in effect, 
turned back to the railroads of this coun- 
try hundreds of millions of dollars be- 
cause now the Federal Government does 
not take advantage of the land-grant 
provision and we have to pay the rail- 
roads for the freight they haul; that is 
justice. We are subsidizing every form 
of transportation in this Nation except 
the cheapest form—water transporta- 
tion. 

When we come to some little project 
here which will affect millions of peo- 
ple on the Atlantic seaboard and on the 
Gulf in the way of connecting those two 
great waterways, then we hear the state- 
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ment, “No; that is a little too much,” 
and reference is made to it as a local 
project. It is no such thing. No one 
could defend it if it were purely a local 
project. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to be perfectly 
fair. This project is for the benefit of 
the cntire Nation. It is not for the bene- 
fit of the State of Florida. May I say 
to you also that when the engineers made 
their estimate of tonnage here they based 
it on on prewar days. They themselves 
state they did not take into considera- 
tion the long-haul value of transporta- 
tion from over here to over there or 
from here back to there [indicating] but 
simply the local tonnage across the State 
of Florida. When I asked General 
Wheeler the question he said in the rec- 
ord of the hearings that that 360,000 
tons would be doubled time and time 
again. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to point out to 
you some statistics from the Bureau of 
Statistics of the Army engineers. Here 
are. two projects on all fours. We did 
not consider any increased tonnage at 
all; that is, the gentleman from Mich- 
igan has not, and I want to read to you 
some Statistics. 

Here is one I want to read. Com- 
merce on the Atlantic and Gulf Intra- 
coastal Waterway has grown rapidly for 
the past 10 years, depression years as 
well as war years, from less than 500,- 
000,000 ton-miles in 1934 to 5,800,000,000 
in 1944, an increase of 1,000 percent. 
Here is another intercoastal project on 
all-fours, and I refer to the Mississippi 
River intercoastal connecting canal by 
way of Plaquemine and Morgan City 
which has increased from 416,690 tons 
to 3.477,433 tons, an increase of 800 per- 
cent. When they begin hauling from 
the Gulf coast to the Atlantic seaboard 
it will increase by a thousand percent. 

Mr. Chairman, shipping concerns have 
always opposed a canal, stating, “We 
will not use them.” But it has always 
been true that when the canals were 
completed they did use them, and I am 
sure that will be true in connection with 
this particular waterway. Of course, Mr. 
Davies said he would not use it or that 
all the companies will not use it. But I 
will tell you the reason why they will not 
use it. I want to tell you people on the 
Gulf coast why they will not use it. One 
of the proponents of the canal was talk- 
ing to an official of one of the big oil 
companies one day and he said, “Why, 
sure, it will save us every cent that you 
say and more, too,” but he said, “It would 
lose $150,000,000 for us annually.” The 
proponent said, “How is that? I do not 
understand what you mean.” He said, 
“How do you think we will control the 
price of petroleum if you open up the 
barge canal so that the independents can 
deliver to the consumers?” 

Mr. Chairman, I could go on all after- 
noon, but if you read the record you will 
see that this project is justified. 

Mr. PETERSON of Florida. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, the situation with ref- 
erence to this particular barge canal is 
this, that originally, after long study, it 
was contemplated that the cross-State 
waterway from Fort Myers to Stuart was 
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the connecting link with the coast) 
waterways from Corpus Christi north, 
The engineers’ reports so referred to it, 
In the days when the cross-State ship 
canal was surveyed, this particular route 
under consideration now was surveyed, 
and finally a report came in, but pre- 
viously the Army engineers had ap. 
proved the west coast intercoasta] 
waterway along the west coast of Fior- 
ida, then going across State from Fort 
Myers to Stuart. The total cost of that 
is only about one-tenth of this particular 
canal. The figures as given to you by 
the gentleman from Michigan are cor- 
rect. Originally I had opposed the 
cross-State canal because of the fact 
that I thought it was economically un- 
sound and because of the fact that it 
would greatly endanger the water supply 
of the State of Florida, and because of 
the fact we thought it was a Federal 
obligation to pay for the bridges. 

The elimination of the sea-level canal 
and the provision for locks removed one 
of those objections but did not remove 
the objection of the economic unsound- 
ness of it, because the canal, with one- 
tenth of the cost, by using the already 
approved waterway and the connecting 
link down the west coast of Florida. I 
do not say that because the connecting 
link is in my district. It was at one time 
but is not now. But it is still economi- 
cally unsound to spend this vast amount 
of money for this barge canal at route 
13B now. There are many projects ap- 
proved in the River and Harbor Act 
passed this year and many projects 
which were approved by the engineers 
a number of years ago that are greatly 
needed. 

There is $15,000,000 for this particular 
project. There are many harbor and bay 
improvements in all southeastern United 
States, which were approved prior to this 
time, that are vastly more needed. I am 
in an embarrassing position of opposing 
this large amount of money in my own 
State. I said in all candor and frankness 
to the committee that there are many 
people in Florida who want it, but when 
we study the economic soundness of the 
project, it stands to reason that the 
money can be spent to far better advan- 
tage in Florida-than in other places in the 
engineers reports approved and under 
survey. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PETERSON of Florida. I yield to 
the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Is it not a fact that 
there is now a natural route over which 
such a barge canal could be built from 
Fort Myers through Lake Okeechobee 
and onto the Atlantic coast, on a very 
small program? 

Mr. PETERSON of Florida. Yes; 
from Anclote River at Tarpon Springs 
to Fort Myers, thence from Fort Myers 
through the Calvoosahatchee and Lake 
Okeechobee to Stuart, which would only 
cost approximately one-tenth of the es- 
timated cost by using the regular water- 
ways, knocking out bars and dredging 
some here and there. 

Mr. KNUTSON. That is the route 
that nature intended should be used. 
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Mr. PETERSON of Florida. That is 
correct. The gentleman is familiar with 
the situation. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed for three additional 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PETERSON of Florida. I yield to 
the gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. Right along that 
same line, may I ask my colleague from 
Florida if this canal that he speaks of 
down in his district were completed, with 
the same depth and the same width, to 
connect the two intercoastal canals, what 
would it cost? 

Mr. PETERSON of Florida. I may say 
first that it is not all in my district. The 
estimated cost is $3,200,000 of that por- 
tion in my district for 8 feet from the 
Anclote to the Caloosahatchee. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. For a canal 12 feet 
deep and 100 feet wide, to connect with 
the other two canals? 

Mr. PETERSON of Florida. That is 
the estimate. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. Iam sure the gen- 
tleman will find it will cost far over 
$100,000.000. 

Mr. PETERSON of Florida. No; that 
is also the connection from Fort Myers 
through Lake Okeechobee and the 
Caloosahatchee. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. I am speaking of 
the canal that will connect the two inter- 
coastal waterways, at 12 feet deep and 
100 feet wide. I am sure the gentleman 
will find it will cost over $100,000,000. 

Mr. PETERSON of Florida. No; that 
is not correct. The figures have been 
developed from time to time. The 8-foot 
waterway would be made 10 feet at a 
cost of less than half a million, accord- 
ing to the Army engineers’ report. The 
original report referred to it as a con- 
necting waterway. The cross-State por- 
tion does not go through my district now, 
it goes through the district of my col- 
league the gentleman from Florida (Mr. 
Rocers], but I am familiar with the sit- 
uation because I once represented that 
district. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PETERSON of Plorida. I yield to 
the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. DONDERO. How long has this 
question of a Florida barge canal been 
before the United States? 

Mr. PETERSON of Florida. It was 
actually under consideration before Flor- 
ida belonged to the United States. It was 
also discussed back in the old territorial 
days, and before there was a Territory. 
It has been surveyed and resurveyed, and 
there has never been a favorable report 
except in the hysteria of the war period. 
That is the situation. It is a question 
of the best expenditure, There is $15,- 
600.000 marked for evpenditure here. 
There are other projects approved that 
need it far more. The improvement of 
the great harbors of Tampa and St. 
Petersburg, the smaller ones of Sarasota 
and Clearwater and a small expenditure 
on the Coatee River and at Tarpon 


Springs, $10,000 for a turning basin 
which is not included here but has been 
authorized would save more than that 
to the sponge industry in 3 months. Let 
us take first things first. When we have 
funds available that can be well spent 
for canals, then that is a different situa- 
tion. This was authorized when they 
thought they would construct it during 
the war period, purely for the purpose 
of getting oil. It previously had been 
turned down time and time again. 

In the printed hearing there was some 
confusion cand possible misprint as to 
the use of the words “interstate” and 
“intrastate.” The intrastate is generally 
known as west coast intracoastal canal. 
The bridges, for which I insist on the 
Federal Government paying, is the Cross 
State Canal, known now as Cross Florida 
barge canal. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I regret very much pro- 
testing against any improvement that 
comes to the State of Florida. I hesitate 
to disagree with my good friend the gen- 
tleman from Florida (Mr. Henpricxs], 
but I believe in fair dealing, I believe 
that things that are first should come 
first. 

This subcommittee recommended this 
appropriation, at a time when in my 
own district projects that have merit to 
them got absolutely no consideration. I 
have many such projects, but here are 
two, for example. There is a project 
known as Lake Worth Inlet in my dis- 
trict for the improvement of the port 
at Palm Beach. Congress authorized an 
appropriation of $711,000, Public Law 
No. 14. The freeholders of the port of 
Palm Beach district, upon the assump- 
tion that this House was going to carry 
out what we passed and give them an 
appropriation of $711,000, voted a bond 
issue of $1,000,000. They have that 
money right now in the bank to make 
the improvements, yet this appropria- 
tion is not included in this appropriation 
bill. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. I yield to 
the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. TARVER. Was any Budget esti- 
mate transmitted to the Congress for 
that project? 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. I do not 
think so. 

Mr. TARVER. The gentleman knows 
that the Committee on Appropriations 
does not consider projects until Budget 
estimates are transmitted. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. I know that 
the Board of Engineers recommended it. 
They said it was a worth-while project. 
This House passed that bill authorizing 

an appropriation of $711,000, but that 
appropriation is not in this appropria- 
tion bill. Now this bill authorizes an 
appropriation of $15,000,000 for a barge 
canal, which should not have priority 
over the amount authorized for the Lake 
Worth Inlet, and I am not in favor of 
this appropriation before our project, 
which has merit in it, has been included. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. I yield. 


Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. There are 
many Members on both sides of the aisle 
who came to me with worthy projects, 
just as the gentleman has. Unless we 
cut out some of these projects that the 
Bureau of the Budget has approved for 
some inexplicable reason and rejected 
others, such as the gentleman’s project, 
we cannot put some of these others in. 
The fact of the matter is that the engi- 
neers report these projects, then the 
President comes down and sets a limit on 
how much money they can put in the 
Budget, and it comes down from the en- 
gineers with some of the rrojects, such 
as the gentleman has, being cut out and 
others are put in. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. I thank the 
gentleman for that remark. I want to 
say that regardless of what the Budget 
or whe engineers have said, that the 
House ought to stand behind a good 
project, and if they see something that 
is not right or has no merit in it, they 
should cut it out, as the gentleman from 
Georgia {Mr. Tarver] said. You know 
and I know that if this amount is appro- 
priated for these projects, then we can- 
not get these meritorious projects in the 
southern end of our State. The gentle- 
man from Florida (Mr. PEetTerson!] has 
shown you that we have a waterway 
there, the canal from Stuart to Fort 
Myers, connecting us up. It is a won- 
derful waterway and should certainly 
have an appropriation prior to this one. 
It needs development and will not cost us 
much, I think this canal should get its 
appropriation before the barge canal and 
shopld be developed, ss authorized by 
the Board of Engineers. When this is 
done, I will not oppose an appropriation 
for the barge canal. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Florida has expired. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Florida may proceed for another 
minute so that I may ask him a question. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. I yield. 

Mr. TARVER. The gentleman's proj- 
ect, as I understand it, is included in the 
rivers and harbors bill which was passed 
last fall, and no appropriations are au- 
thorized under that bill until 6 months 
after the war. Therefore, there is no 
appropriation authorized for the gen- 
tleman’s project at this time. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. I do so un- 
derstand the situation is as the gentle- 
man states. Nevertheless, the gentle- 
man from Georgia obtained an appro- 
priation in a deficiency appropriation bill 
upon the theory that he would help us 
to get out a project if we voted for his 
project down there in Georgia. So I 
voted for the project. 

Mr. TARVER. I never even heard of 
the gentleman’s project until a few days 
ago and most certainly had no agree- 
ment with him of any kind. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 
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Mr. Chairman, I am not opposed to 
the project referred to by my distin- 
guished friend from Florida [Mr. Roc- 
ERS]. I am not opposed to the project 
referred to by the distinguished gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr. Peterson], but 
that project down there would not 
be worth anything to the intercoastal 
canal. I say that advisedly. I have 
been on the Rivers and Harbors Com- 
mittee for many years and have heard 
all the testimony on this proposition. 

The parges that would travel through 
the intercoastal canal could not go out 
through the Atlantic Ocean or through 
the Gulf of Mexico; and if you were to 
move down to the place they refer to in 
Florida to try to make a canal across 
Florida, still these barges that travel 
along the Atlantic seaboard and along 
the Gulf coast could not any more use it 
than they could cross the Peninsula of 
Alaska. 

Mr. PETERSON of Florida. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I certainly will yield. 

Mr. PETERSON of Florida. The con- 
templated canal, of which a portion has 
already been finisned, goes down the 
west coast of Florida to the waterway 
which is Caloosahatchee which . as used 
all during the war period for small 
barges and thus saved fuel for the Coast 
Guard to the extent of as much as the 
estimated cost of the canal. 

Mr. RANKIN. Even if you get down 
the west coast of Florida, when you get 
out into the Atlantic Ocean, your barges 
could not travel, for the reason that they 
cannot operate in the open sea. The 
engineers have testified to that fact time 
and time again. 

I sm willing to assist the gentleman 
from Florida in any legitimate develop- 
ment, but I can tell you now you will 
never build this intercoastal canal to 
cross the peninsula at the point they 
indicate and make it carry the barges 
that travel along the Atlantic seaboard 
intercoastal route and the intercoastal 
route along the Gulf coast. 

They cannot travel down the west 
coast of Florida, then cross and go out 
into the open waters of the Atlantic 
Ocean because the waves would sink 
them, Every engineer that knows any- 
thing about the barge business will tell 
you su. For that reason, as I said, Iam 
willing to support the proposition of the 
gentleman from Florida when it comes 
up, but I am not willing to destroy this 
great link in one of America’s greatest 
transportation courses merely in order 
that some time later we may develop a 
local project somewhere else in Florida, 
or at <.ny other place. 

I hope the amendment will be voted 
down and that this project will be devel- 
oped so as to connect that great barge 
system, the intercoasta) barge system 
along the Atlantic seaboard and the one 
along the shores of the Gulf of Mexico, 
because it will mean untold millions of 
dollars to the shippers of both sections 
of the country. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, I won- 
der if we cannot agree to a limitation of 
debate on this matter. 

I ask unanimous consent that all de- 
bate on this amendment and all amend- 
ments thereto close in 10 minutes. 


Mr. 
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Mr. HENDRICKS. Mr. Chairman, re- 
serving the right to object, I may offer 
a substitute amendment, and in case I 
do, I wish to reserve 5 minutes on that 
amendment. 

Mr. SNYDER. I will limit it to this 
amendment. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. I will not object, 
provided it does not prevent me from of- 
fering a substitute and being heard on 
the substitute. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that all debate on this amendment and 
all amendments thereto close in 15 min- 
utes, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has re- 
corded the following gentlemen desiring 
to speak on this amendment, and will 
divide the time accordingly: Messrs. 
DONDERO, RicH, KNUTSON, SIKES, Price of 
Illinois, HENDRICKS, and SNYDER. 

The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
DonpbeErO] is recognized for 2 minutes. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, the 
Florida barge canal is not a new subject 
to the House or to me. I recall that on 
two previous occasions this House re- 
jected the proposal. At that time the 
proposition was a deep water canal, of 30- 
foot depth. The present proposal is for 
a 12-foot depth canal. 

The original estimate on the deep 
water canal was $200,000,000. 

The first estimate on the barge canal 
or the 12-foot depth was $44,000,000. 
Now it is $72,000,000. 

The estimated tonnage to be carried on 
the canal has been given as 340,000 tons. 
Multiply that by four and the rate 
through the canal would still be about $2 
per barrel for oil. Mr. Davies testified 
that during the war 95 percent of all the 
oil that reached the eastern seaboard 
went by tanker, only 5 percent went 
either by rail or pipe line. 

It must be evident to the House that 
the volume of traffic or commerce to 
go through the canal would be oil, and 
the oil tanker is the cheapest of all 
methods of transportation for this par- 
ticular product. It costs from 22 to 25 
cents a barrel to transport oil by tanker; 
about 35 cents a barrel by pipe line; and 
about $1 per barrel by barge line. 

It seems to me that such a proposal as 
this which cannot be justified econom- 
ically should be voted down by the House 
at this time, particularly in view of the 
financial condition of the Nation. Some 
think when the volume of traffic and 
commerce warrant, it may be justified 
economically. Then let the House con- 
sider this project. 

I hope the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Ence.] 
will be approved and that this item of 
$15,000,000 will be stricken from the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
{Mr. Ricu] is recognized for 2 minutes. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, it certainly 
does amaze me to see the great number 
of Members in the House of Representa- 
tives who talk economy, get up on the 
floor of the House and make speech after 
speech favoring economy, yet when an 
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opportunity comes along to save the 
money of the taxpayers of this country 
they do not vote economy. Where is the 
chairman of the Committee on Appro. 
priations? Let him get up here. He 
has been talking economy lately. 

is he not here doing something to help 
us economize in this instance? Why is 
not he here supporting an amendment 
aan will cut an appropriation out of the 

ill? 

To those of you who believe in econ- 
omy, I say now is the time to vote econ. 
omy. We must get at this at the source, 

Those .ponsoring this canal insist on 
it. I say there is no necessity for this 
canal today; the wartime need for it has 
passed, and whether it be the State of 
Florida or any other State in the Union, 
we should not increase our national debt 
at this time. To vote appropriations for 
projects which are not economically jus- 
tified is nothing but absolutely silly. To 
those Members of Congress who want to 
try to get their particular projects in 
every bill that comes up, I say it is a time 
when actions speak louder than words, 

Let us votc this down. 

Mr. CaSE of South Dakota. Mr, 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICH. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The gen- 
tleman does not want to vote this 
amendment down; we want to vote this 
amendment up, for it strikes the item 
from the bill. 

Mr. RICH. I want to strike the item 
from the bill, that is right. I want to 
cut out everything it is possible to cut out, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has ex- 
pired. 

The gentleman from Florida 
Srxes] is recognized for 2 minutes. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, some of 
the discussion on the Florida canal has 
revolved about wartime costs and an ef- 
fort is being made to use those costs to 
determine the canal’s value. It might 
be well to remind ourselves that every- 
thing connected with the war effort cost 
a great deal more than it would have 
ordinarily. In war, it was victory that 
counted. We did not measure the cost 
and we did not use cost as the basis for 
determining whether a thing was good 
or bad. It was something we had to do 
and we saw it through. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like te point out 
that the uncompleted gap in the two 
great coastal waterways, which extends 
across the State of Florida cost thou- 
sands of lives during the war, it cost a 
great many ships, it cost many hun- 
dreds of thousands of barrels of oil and 
of other vital war material. They were 
lost because of submarine action in the 
Gulf and in the Atlantic. The intra- 
coastal waterway, then as now, was only 
partially completed and we felt its need 
very keenly. It was not until we turned 
to barge shipments along the coast and 
to pipe lines that we bested the problem 
of fuel and heat. Perhaps we will never 
need the intercoastal canal] across the 
State of Florida for defense purposes. 
Let us hope we shall not, but who can say 
whether we will or not. It is worth the 
investment from the standpoint of na- 
tional security alone. 


(Mr. 
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Mr. Chairman, it is said that we will 
only have 340,000 tons of commerce to 
move over the Florida barge canal. May 
[ point out that those were prewar figures, 
arrived at before we had terminals at a 
time when there were but few tugs and 
barges utilized in those waters, when 
there were @ number of uncompleted 
zaps in the intracoastal waterway. They 
have little relation to the present. Dur- 
ing the war we saw what happened to 
other shipping figures, similarly arrived 
at. in the same area. They were ex- 
panded 10 times, 20 times, yes, as 
much as a thousandfold, Mr. Chairman. 
No, my friends, we have not completed 
the development of our waterways. 
We are only beginning. Let the records 
speak for themselves. You show me a 
completed waterway in this Nation, I 
will show you a resultant increase in 
trade, in economic activity, and in the 
prosperity of the people in the particular 
area, 

I hold no particular brief for the cross- 
State canal. There are projects in my 
own district in which I am much more 
interested. Some of them are not in- 
cluded in this bill. But I seek the com- 
pletion of our waterways pattern. 
Eventually, all of them will fit tegether, 
a monument to the foresight of Congress 
and a great asset to the Nation's economy 
and to its continued development. Be- 
cause of its potential defense value, and 
because I am convinced that all of Flor- 
ida, the Southeast, and the Nation will 
benefit from the link-up of our great 
waterway syslems, I urge your support 
of this item. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
Price]. 

Mr. PRICE of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, it is unfortunate that we who rep- 
resent the veople of Florida come before 
you today in what some of my colleagues 
statea is a divided purpose because, 
really, this is not a selfish matter or a 
local project that we are before you with. 
Iam sure that my colleague from Flor- 
ida [Mr. Henpricxs] has impressed you 
with the fact that this project affects 
the citizens of the Gulf coast -s well as 
those of the eastern seaboard. 

It should be brought to the attention 
of the House that there will be products 
other than oi] hauled over this canal. 
I feel sure that the traffic will be a great 
deal heavier in other items than in oil. 
It has been proven before the committee 
that the project is economically sound. 
That has been brought out in the dis- 
cussion and hearings on the bill. In my 
opinion, we can defend this project as a 
matter of national defense as well as an 
economic matter. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRICE of Fiorida. 
gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. Something has 
been said about disagreement on the 
part of the people of Florida. Does not 
the gentleman think if we had a three- 
or four-prong canal, one running from 
Miami to Tampa and one from Jackson- 
ville to Tampa, we would not have any 
disagreement? 

_ Mr. PRICE of Florida. They are talk- 
ing about their pet projects that have 


Chairman, 
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been cut out of this bill. They are self- 
ish. I have projects that have been cut 
out of this bill, but I am willing to go 
along and try to get the Florida barge 
canal because it will be really a grand 
thing for the whole seaboard and the 
Gulf coast. 

Mr. PETERSON of Florida. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRICE of Florida. I yield to the 
gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. PETERSON of Florida. The 


other projects are not out. They are 
in there too. 
Mr. PRICE of Florida. Mr. Chair- 


man, I hope that the Members of the 
House will see fit to approve the appro- 
priation for the construction of this 
barge canal across Florida. As we all 
know the authorization of this project 
Was passed several years ago, in time for 
the canal to have been in operation dur- 
ing the war through which we have just 
passed. The canal would have saved 
this country untold millions of dollars 
during the war and hundreds of lives. 
It is indeed a shame that because of the 
pressure brought by selfish interests 
that this great sacrifice of lives and 
money had to be made. 

To say that a hundred of our young 
men were called upon to give their lives 
does not register in the heat of this 
argument. But if there were those 
present who had lost a loved one on the 
coast of Florida during the time the 
German submarines were playing such 
haveec with our shipping, that could 
have been traveling across the Penin- 
sula of Florida in the canal far removed 
from the hazards of war, of course the 
matter of the canal would be a matter 
of vital importance. I had no relative 
who lost his life because this canal was 
not in operation, but I did have a very 
dear friend who died in the burning oil 
when his ship was sunk off the coast of 
Florida. Nothing can be done that will 
correct this mistake that has cost so 
much money and loss of life, but we can 
appropriate this money in order that 
the canal can be constructed without 
further delay. It was definitely brought 
out in the hearings before the commit- 
tee that the building of the Florida 
State barge canal was justified from an 
economic and from a national-defense 
viewpoint. The commercial value of 
this project was proved without a doubt, 
and I hope the House will give its ap- 
proval to this worth-while appropria- 
tion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Florida has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Florida {Mr. HENDRICKS}. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer a substitute amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Substitute amendment offered by Mr. 
Henovgicxs for the amendment offered by Mr. 
Encet of Michigan: Page 6, line 16, strike 
out “$112,883,250” and insert “$104,883,250.” 


Mr. HENDRICKS. Mr. Chairman, I 
do not care whether this amendment is 
adopted or not. I just want to bring to 
the attention of the House and to the 
gentleman from Michigan {Mr. Ence.] 
as well as others who have spoken of the 
fact that if this amendment is not 
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adopted, it will be taking from others 
and it could be spent wiser on other proj- 
ects. You may say that about any project 
in this bill. You can take the money 
from some other project and spend it on 
your particular project, if you want to be 
selfish about it. 

The amendment I have offered reduces 
the amount in the bill by $8,000,000. It 
takes $5,000,000 off the Florida barge 
canal. It takes $2,000,000 off the St. 
Marys River project in Michigan and 
$1,000,000 from the project from Kansas 
City, Mo., to Iowa; therefore you have 
$8,000,000 which I am perfectly willing 
that the committee adopt and take $5,- 
000,000 from me, $2,000,000 from the 
gentleman from Michigan and $1,600,000 
from the people who want this waterway 
through Missouri and-Iowa, and spread it 
out over these other projects. I do not 
care whether this amendment is adopted 
or not, but it shows how selfish we can be. 
I just want to bring to the attention of 
this House that anybody can offer 
amendments to provide money that can 
be taken from somebody else or my 
amendment. We have to decide these 
projects on what the engineers have 
stated, and the engineers have stated 
that the canal is feasible and economical- 
ly sound, and they have also said that it 
has defense justification, and I would 
take the word of the engineers, and I 
think this project ought to stay in the 
bill and other projects putin also. There 
is nothing mysterious about the way this 
thing came here. It came here like every 
other project in the bill, and I do not like 
to have anybody insinuate that there was 
some mysterious manner in which it was 
putin. I believe this amendment of mine 
should be voted down and I believe the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Michigan should be voted down. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the substitute offered by the gentleman 
from Florida to the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Michigan. 

The substitute was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Ence}. 

The question was taken; and the Chair 
being in doubt, the Committee divided; 
and there were—ayes 103, noes 42. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. Mr. Chairman, I 
demand tellers. 

Tellers were refused. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

FLOOD CONTROL 

Flood control, general: For the construc- 
tion and maintenance of certain public works 
on rivers and harbors for flood control, and 
for other purposes, in accordance with the 
provisions of the Flood Control Act, approved 
June 22, 1936, as amended and suppiemented, 
including printing and binding newspapers 
lawbooks, books of reference, periodicals, and 
office supplies and equipment required in 
the Office of the Chief of Engineers to carry 
out the purposes of this appropriation, and 
for the purchase in the fiscal year 1947, of 
not to exceed 200 motor-propelled passenger- 
carrying vehicles, and for preliminary ex- 
aminations, surveys, and contingencies in 
connection with the flood contro]. $110,814,- 
000: Provided, That funds appropriated here- 
in may be used for flood-control work on the 
Salmon River, Alaska, as authorized by law: 
Provided jurther, That funds appropriated 
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herein may be used to execute detailed sur- 
veys, and prepare plans and specifications, 
necessary for the construction of flood-con- 
trol projects heretofore or hereafter au- 
thorized or for flood-control projects con- 
sidered for selection in accordance with the 
provisions of section 4 of the Flood Control 
Act approved June 28, 1938, and section 3 
of the Flood Control Act approved August 18, 
1941 (55 Stat. 638): Provided further, That 
the expenditure of funds for completing the 
necessary surveys shall not be construed as 
a commitment of the Government to the con- 
struction of any project: Provided further, 
That no part of this appropriation shall be 
available or used to maintain or operate the 
Garrison (N. Dak.) Reservoir at a higher 
maximum normal pool elevation than 1,830 
feet, or for constructing dikes or levees which 
would be required by a higher maximum 
normal pool elevation than 1,830 feet for 
operating such dam. 


OAHE AND RANDALL RESERVOIRS 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, if I may have the at- 
tention of the chairman of the commit- 
tee, I have previously discussed with him 
a paragraph which appears at page 7 of 
the committee report which deals en- 
tirely with some money recommended 
for reservoirs in South Dakota. 

Mr. SNYDER. I recall that. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Would 
the chairman have any objection to 
my placing that paragraph in my re- 
marks at this point, modified as I sug- 
gested to him? 

Mr. SNYDER. No. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I have 
consulted my colleague from South Da- 
kota. It has no relation to any project 
outside of the State. It does not affect 
the Budget recommendation so far as 
totals are concerned, but we think it 
would make a better division of the 
recommendation of the Budget. 

The paragraph as it appears in the 
committee print reads: 

The Budget estimates for projects in the 
comprehensive plan of flood control in the 
Missouri Basin include a recommendation 
of $700,000 for continued planning on the 
Oahe Reservoir. Since the sum of $200,000 
for further exploration of sites and related 
questions of spillway and foundations was 
appropriated in the First Deficiency Appro- 
priation Act, 1946, and only recently has 
become available and final plans cannot well 
be made until those studies are completed, 
and since testimony before the committee 
made clear the urgency of establishing flood 
control for the lower basin at the earliest 
possible date, the committee believes that 
the $700,000, which it is recommending 
should be added to the $400,000 it is recom- 
mending for the Fort Randall Reservoir, the 
flocd-control reservoir farthest downstream 
on the river, and that the combined fund 
should be available either for plans or con- 
struction of the Randall Reservoir. It is 
included in the appropriation total for flood 
control with that understanding. 


Under the agreement now reached, the 
paragraph is modified to read as fol- 
lows: 


The Budget estimates for projects in the 
comprehensive plan of flood control in the 
Missouri Basin include a recommendation of 
$700,000 for continued planning on the Oahe 
Reservoir. Since the sum of $200,000 for 
further exploration oi sites and related ques- 
tions of spillway and foundations was ap- 
propriated in the First Deficiency Appropria- 
tion Act, 1946, and only recently has become 
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available and final plans cannot well be 
made until those studies are completed, and 
since testimony before the committee made 
clear the urgency of establishing flood con- 
trol for the lower basin at the earliest pos- 
Sible date, the committee be'ieves that of 
the $700,000 recommended for planus, $600,000 
should be added to the $400,000 recommended 
for planning the Fort Randall Reservoir, the 
flood-control reservoir farthest downstream 
on the river, and that the com¥ined fund 
should be available either for plans or 
initiating construction of the Randall Res- 
ervoir. The Budget amount for these res- 
ervoirs is included in the appropriation total 
for flood control with that understanding. 


The listing in the table given in the 
committee’s report on the bill, then, in- 
stead of reading— 

Missouri River Basin: 
gt OM, eee $20, 000 
Fort Randall Reservoir,S.Dak_ 1, 100, 000 


will read— 

Missouri River Basin: 
Sioux City, Iowa............. 
Oahe Reservoir, S. Dak_-_----. 100, 000 
Fort Randall Reservoir,S. Dak. 1,000,000 


I thank the chairman and the com- 
mittee for their consideration in this 
matter. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Poace: On page 
8, line 5, strike out “$110,814,000" and insert 
“$113,814,000.” 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment has for its purpose the in- 
creasing by $3,000,000 the appropriation 
for flood control. The purpose of asking 
for the increase is to allow the engineers 
to commence work on the Whitney Dam 
on the Brazos River. The Whitney Dam 
was authorized by this Congress before 
the war. It was again authorized by the 
last flood-control bill. It has been au- 
thorized on two separate occasions by 
this body and by the other body. Twice 
the President of the United States has 
approved the authorization of this proj- 
ect. Twice has the Congress approved it. 

This matter may not seem of much 
importance to some of you when com- 
pared with other improvements with 
which you are more closely associated, 
but it is of vital importance to those of 
us who live in the valley of the Brazos 
River, and I hope that we may have your 
serious consideration of the problem we 
have to present to you. 

There are very few flood-control proj- 
ects in the United States involving loss 
of life, but the figures show there have 
been 411 people drowned, died, lost their 
lives below the site of the Whitney Dam 
on the Brazos River. In addition to the 
loss of life, there is recurrent property 
loss which has been estimated to exceed 
$100,000,000. The alluvial flood plain of 
the Brazos stretches for 300 miles from 
Whitney to the sea. It contains the most 
fertile land in our State. Every acre is 
subject to overflow. 

This dam we are asking be commenced 
has been authorized for years. It is the 
keystone to the control of the largest 
stream in the State of Texas, a stream 
more than 1,000 miles long. I do not 
know of another stream in the United 
States of that length and which carries 
an equal volume of water that has not 
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had some kind of governmental assist. 
ance in stopping floods and in protecting 
people that live along its lower reaches 
The depredations of the Brazos have been 
such that the Legislature of Texas in 1929 
created a district involving all of the 
drainage basin of the Brazos. The first 
stream valley in the United States ever 
organized as an entire valley was organ- 
ized by the Legislature of Texas in 1929 
as the Brazos River Conservation and 
Reclamation District. In 1935 the State 
of Texas appropriated $6,120,000 for the 
control of floods on this stream, and ap- 
proximately $5,000,000 of State money 
has been put into this work—not prom- 
ised, but put into it. We are asking now 
that the Federal Government make a 
start on the work that has been promised 
year after year and year after year. 
After we have put our own money into it, 
and after we have relied upon the prom- 
ises that have been made, we believe that 
we have a meritorious claim on your con- 
sideration. 

I am especially familiar with this work 
for I was a member of the Texas Legis- 
lature which provided State assistance 11 
years ago. In fact, I drew the bill that 
made State participation possible. At 
that time we expected the Federal Gov- 
ernment to at least aid us and not to 
discriminate against us because of the 
effort of our local people. We have, how- 
ever, been chagrined to find the Federal 
Government appropriate freely for all 
manner of projects where the local people 
contributed nothing, and yet refuse to 
give the Brazos one red cent. We believe 
we have a project that actually involves 
more real flood loss than any project we 
know of in the United States. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. Mr, Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. Does the bill 
specify this stream? 

Mr. POAGE. No, because the bill does 
not specify any streams. The bill simply 
provides a lump sum to carry out au- 
thorized projects. This is an authorized 
project. Of course, we feel in all fair- 
ness that should this House adopt this 
amendment, the engineers would recog- 
nize it was for the purpose of com- 
mencing this project. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. The point I was 
going to make was that if the engineers 
saw fit, they might use that money for 
some other approved project. 

Mr. POAGE. They might. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. Do yov not think 
you had better amend it so that you will 
get the relief you want? 

Mr. POAGE. We do not think so be- 
cause we Fave confidence in the sin- 
cerity of the engineers. As a matter of 
fact, the entire bill provides so much 
money in one lump sum. There are no 
projects specified by name. I have 
already submitted this amendment to 
the Parliamentarian, and he has ap- 
proved its form. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas. 
Chairman, wil] the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas. I will 
state that the engineers have never vi0- 
lated the confidence of Congress. When 
they are given money with the under- 
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standing that it will go into certain mat- 
ters, although they are not bound by law 
to do so, they have never violated that 
understanding. 

Mr. POAGE. We are not afraid to 
trust the engineers in this matter. All 
we ask is that this House give us an op- 
portunity to commence work on a project 
which means more to 10 great congres- 
sional districts in Texas than any other 
one project I can think of; a project 
about which there is no difference of 
opinion; a project on which all of our 
people are united; a project on which 
our State government is united; a proj- 
ect on which every Congressman up and 
down the stream is united; a project on 
which there is unanimous accord. Let 
this House not withhold approval of this 
undertaking. There is no objection to it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for three 
additional minutes. 

Mr. SNYDER. If the gentleman will 
accept 2 minutes, I will not object but I 
must object to 3 minutes. 

Mr. POAGE. If the chairman wants 
to cut me off, I will have to accept his 
terms. 

Mr. CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I am 
sorry that we must be limited in the dis- 
cussion of a project that is of such vast 
importance. We properly discussed at 
some length a very important project in 
another section just before this amend- 
ment was considered. It was entitled to 
full consideration, but the drainage 
basin of the Brazos River is larger than 
the entire State of Plorida. Bear in 
mind that the drainage basin of that 
river is larger than the Tennessee Valley. 
There is not one single Federal structure 
to prevent floods on that whole great 
thousand miles of river. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield. 

Mr. MAHON. I want to corroborate 
the statement made by the gentleman. 
All of us who live in that section, and my 
own district is partially in that water- 
shed, are all united in the feeling that 
this is perhaps the most urgent project 
in the whole State of Texas. 

Mr. POAGE. Everybody agrees on 
that. I repeat we have no division on 
that subject. Let us have the funds we 
need that we may start this work and 
get it under way. We hepe to prevent 
floods that are killing people. You come 
to us and make appropriations of money 
to prevent floods that destroy property. 
Yes, our floods destroy property, too, but 
we have 411 corpses that we could lay 
out before you. I do not know where 
you are going to find that sort of a sit- 
uation on any of the 500 other streams 
which the chairman states are just like 
this one. I want to plead with this House 
to give us an opportunity to commence 
a@ great program on a great stream sys- 
tem and that you not discriminate 
against this system. We do not know 
why it was left out. We are not coming 
here charging anybody with anything 
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and we are not criticizing anyone. But 
an injustice has been done and we want 
this House to rectify that injustice. 

I came to this House about 10 years 
ago. One of my first efforts was di- 
rected toward the authorization of a 
survey of this project. I was successful. 
The survey was made. The Corps of 
Engineers gave a favorable report. The 
Congress authorized the project. The 
State of Texas spent its $5,000,000 in 
good faith. I relied, my colleagues re- 
lied, our people relied on the repeated 
assurances that this dam would be built 
just as soon as the war was over. To- 
gether with my colleagues, Hon. LutHER 
JOHNSON, Hon. Sam Ruvssett, Hon. 
Georce Manon, Hon. Tom Pickett, Judge 
MANSFIELD, and others were advised just 
before Christmas not to harass those 
in authority—that the appropriation 
would be in the regular appropriation 
bill. I know that within the last 6 
months it has become apparent that 
there will not be the widespread unem- 
ployment this spring and summer which 
was anticipated, and that as a result 
the Budget has cut two-thirds to three- 
fourths off the estimates for public 
works including flood control, but this is 


‘not and never was a make-work project. 


It is a project which should stand and 
can stand on its own merits, 

I plead with you to correct the injus- 
tice that this bill does and to give us 
enough money to get this great project 
started. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I am sorry to have to 
disagree, or be opposed to this amend- 
ment offered by my friend the gentleman 
from Texas, but I think all of you within 
the sound of my voice know the situa- 
tion, that there are more than 500 proj- 
ects in the United States, many of them 
in California, Pennsylvania, in fact, in 
most of the States of the Union, in ex- 
actly the same status as the one we are 
talking about, just as important to those 
people as this one is important to the 
gentleman from Texas. So it would be 
inconsistent for us to adopt his amend- 
ment today applying to that particular 
case. We want to be consistent on all 
these projects and treat every Member of 
this House fairly. 

The Bureau of the Budget has had this 
before them for a number of years. They 
turned us down. They did not send it to 
us. 
It is said in answer that the Army en- 
gineers have made a recommendation on 
it. Certainly. They send in recom- 
mendations on items totaling more than 
a billion. But we do not have the money 
to cover them all, and the Bureau of the 
Budget together with the Corps of En- 
gineers decided that they would send up 
only those incorporated in the bill. They 
left our projects in my district as well 
as in the State of Texas. 

So I ask the Committee to vote the 
amendment down. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 
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Mr, Chairman, I accept the challenge 
of the chairman of this subcommittee 
when he says there are 500 other projects 
in the United States that are in the same 
situation. I challenge the accuracy of 
that statement, because there is no other 
project where they can show the loss of 
as many lives from lack of flood control 
as is shown on the Brazos River. 

Mr.SNYDER. Mr. Chairman. will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. 
Mr. SNYDER. 
man’s statement. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Name a 
place. 

Mr. SNYDER. The Pittsburgh dis- 
trict on the Ohio River. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. And 
they got the money too, did they not? 

Mr. SNYDER. They did not get the 
money, they only got one-third of it. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. We did 
not get any. Give us one-third and we 
will be satisfied. 

I still chalienge the gentleman's state- 
ment and say there is not another project 
as worth while and necessary from the 
standpoint of the savine of human life. 

In this connection let me point out that 
my State has already spent more than 
we are asking the Federal Government 
to give. Texas has already appropriated 
$6,000,000 and spent $5,000,000 trying to 
control this stream. All we are asking 
for now is $3,000,000. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, LUTHER A. JOHNSON. I yield. 

Mr. SNYDER. The gentleman says 
all he is asking is $3,000,000? 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. That is 
all we are asking for now. 

Mr. SNYDER. How much will it take 
to complete it? 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. What we 
want is to start it. 

Mr. SNYDER. It must be completed 
or the money invested in it will be lost. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. It will 
take, I may say to the gentieman from 
Pennsylvania, $20,000,000 to complete it, 
but that is to be spread over a period of 
years. What we want first is money to 
start our project and let us begin work 
on it. 

Mr. SNYDER. It will take $200,000,- 
000 before the thing is finished. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Are we 
talking about the same project? The 
estimate of the Army engineers, after a 
careful survey, is that $20,000,000 will 
complete the Whitney Dam on the Brazos 
River, and that is what I am talking 
about. 

Mr. SNYDER. Why did not the gen- 
tleman go down to the Bureau of the 
Budget and speak to them down there 
about getting this amount included for 
this project? 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Those of 
us interested in this project, and re- 
member there are 10 Texas congression- 
al districts affected by it, had every rea- 
son to believe that in view of the very 
favorable report made by the Army engi- 
neers that it would undoubtedly be in- 
cluded by the Bureau of the Budget, and 
when we learned that it bad not been in- 
cluded we did go to the Bureau of the 


I yield. 
t challenge the gentle- 
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Budget and vigorously protest its omis- 
sion. Those who did go besides myself 
were my colleagues Mr. Poace, Judge 
MANSFIELD, Mr. RUSSELL, and Mr. MAHON. 
My colleague, Mr. Poacz, myself, and 
others of the Texas delegation have been 
active for a long time in this matter, 
We know that there is no flood control 
project more badly needed in any State 
of the Union than the building of Whit- 
ney iJam on the Brazos River and we are 
now here asking for help on this merito- 
rious project which has been thoroughly 
examined, surveyed, and approved by the 
Army engineers. The State of Texas has 
already spent $5,000,000. We are ask- 
ing for only $3,000,000, and I hope we 
will be supported and this amendment 
adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for one additional minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Chairman, let me say furthermore that 
there is no division of opinion in Texas 
about the necessity or the value vf this 
project. The Brazos River and its over- 
flows affect 10 congressional districts in 
the State of Texas and the Whitney Dam 
is the key in the control of floods on that 
stream. We are all back of the project, 
the State of Texas is back of it, and we 
need the money to get started to save 
human lives. On the basis of the hu- 
manitarian plea, if there is nothing else 
that can be used as an argument justify- 
ing this appropriation, I ask you to give 
us this appropriation. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the pro forma amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, most usually you find 
me on the side that is trying to save 
money. You know I grew up so poor 
down there in this district where the 
Brazos River runs that I reckon I learned 
the value of money. 

This is one amendment that I think 
this House in justice ought to pass. 

The Brazos River runs through my 
district. Until yesterday afternoon I 
had been led to believe by everybody that 
there was no question but what the ap- 
propriation was going to be made to start 
the Whitney Dam. 

As told you by my colleagues, we are 
not asking it upon a charity basis, be- 
cause we have done something ourselves, 
we have spent $5,000,000 of the Texas 
taxpayers’ money trying to curb the river. 

Let me make you this promise: If you 
will pass this amendment and get this 
Whitney Dam under construction the 
State of Texas is going to spend more 
money, a lot of our money, in order to 
handle the situation. You are not going 
to handle it by yourselves. We are going 
to do our full-fledged part. 

This is a project that is believed in by 
everybody who knows anything about it; 
they could not possibly disbelieve in it, 
they wculd have to back it. If you vote 
for this amendment and let it be carried 
you will find it money well spent. As my 
colleague from Waco said, we have some- 
thing to show on our part, and I think 
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we have something to show you of the 
damage done by the floods in this district 
that is as large as most of the States, 
We are only asking you to give us a little 
to start with in addition to what we are 
going to spend. Please help us to put 
this dam over. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last four words. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 10 minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr. THOMASON. Mr. Chairman, I 
object. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that all debate on this amendment and 
all amendments thereto close in 15 min- 
utes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I am 
going to support the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Poace]. My distinguished friend the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Sny- 
DER] went on to refer to a large number 
of other projects over the country that 
also are entitlea to consideration. But 
now is the time to consider them. We 
are in the postwar period, and if we are 
ever going to promote a program of in- 
ternal development in America now is 
the time. 

Mr. Chairman, you are soon going to 
be asked to vote about $4,000,000,000 for 
Great Britain; then you are going to be 
asked to vote about $6,000,000,000 for 
Russia; then you are going to be asked 
for two and a half billion dollars for 
Italy; then you are going to be asked 
to vote three and a half billion dollars 
for France, and many billions to other 
countries. 

Now you are being asked to appro- 
priate money for a worth-while project 
on the Brazos River in Texas, United 
States of America. It is about time we 
look after the internal affairs of America 
and make it possible for our own people 
to live in our own country. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. RICH. Well, the gentleman refers 
to all that money we are going to be 
asked for. Can the gentleman or any 
other Member of Congress tell me where 
we are going to get the money? 

Mr. RANKIN. I can tell the gentle- 
man where we are going to get the money 
to develop the Brazos River if this 
amendment is adopted. We will get it 
right here in America where we will have 
to get the money to pay these foreign 
debts. 

Mr. RICH. You are not going to get 
the money to pay these foreign debts. If 
you keep on you are going to wreck the 
country. 

Mr. RANKIN. Do not misunderstand 
me; I am not advocating those foreign 
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loans. But I am advocating this im. 
provement. 

The development of this project on the 
Brazos River will add 10 times as much 
to the wealth of America as it will ever 
cost. 

Mr. RICH. I have heard Members on 
that side of the aisle talk about doing 
that for the last 12 years. Where have 
you got us? You have us $269,000,000,000 
in debt. You are going to swamp us. If 
you do not do something pretty soon to 
stop this it will be all over over here. 

Mr. RANKIN. The gentleman is talk. 
ing about money that has been spent in 
a foreign war. Do not ever get the idea 
that the people of Texas are a burden, or 
that the State of Texas is a burden, on 
the United States. 

Mr. RICH. I am not talking about 
Texas any more than I am talking about 
Mississipp: or Alabama or Florida or 
Tennessee or those States that have been 
getting everything out of the Govern- 
ment and not putting anything back, 

Mr. RANKIN. Let me say to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania that it is just 
a question whether or not you want to 
let the internal development of America 
go down or whether you want to keep 
the pace along which we started toward 
making this the greatest country the 
world has ever seen, This project will 
not be a dead burden on the people of 
the United States, The truth of the mat- 
ter is that this Brazos River project will 
be a money maker in the long run. 

Mr. RICH. If it were only this proj- 
ect you were asking for, if that were the 
only thing, I would say give it to them, 
but you have your finger in the pie all 
the time, you have pie smeared all ever 
your face; the only trouble with you is 
you do not want to stop. 

Mr. RANKIN. That is nct pie you see 
on my face; it is just a smile over the 
success of the TVA and other similar 
improvements. ; 

This project is down in the State of 
Texas. I have no financial or political 
interest in the State of Yexas any more 
than any other individual] American. I 
do know that this is a worth-while proj- 
ect. I have gone over it time and again, 
and I say the House can make no mis- 
take in approving it. 

Iam survrised at my distinguished eco- 
nomic friend the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania (Mr. RicH] opposing ¢ project 
that means so much to the people of the 
State of Texas, and one which will not 
be a burden on the American people as a 
whole. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana. 

Mr. BROOKS. May ! say that the 
Army engineers have shown that we lost 
$103,000,000 last year in flood damages 
and if this appropriation and other 
flood-control appropriations will save 
some of that $100,0(0,000, it will be 
money in the bank. 

Mr. RANKIN. Those men who have 
opposed me for the last 15 years on the 
internal development of America’s water 
resources overlook the fact that hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars and thou- 
sands of lives are destroyed by floods 
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every year because we did not develop 
projects of this kind. 

Mr. RICH. If these members from 
Texas will vote for this appropriation to 
give this money to help Texas, how many 
of those Members from Texas will vote 
to give Great Britain $3,000,000,000; how 
000.000 to Russia; how many will vote to 
give away other money; how many will 
vote to bankrupt us in trying to save 
these other nations of the world? Why 
do they not do something for America? 

Mr. RANKIN. They want to take care 
of Texas, just as the gentleman takes 
care of Pennsylvania, and I want to take 
care of Mississippi. But this is a Fed- 
eral project on one of the longest rivers 
in America, and it is our duty to develop 
it just as we have done on the other 
great rivers of the country. 

This amendment should be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the 
gentleman from Mississippi has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. MANSFIELD]. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas. Mr. 
Chairman, I do not know how long it 
has been since I addressed a committee 
of the House, but, may I say. during the 
29 years I have been a Member I believe 
I have said less than any other Member 
of the House. I never talk unless I have 
something to talk about that I know 
something about. 

The project under consideration here 
was authorized in a flood-control ill be- 
fore the war. During the war we asked 
for no appropriations for it, that I recall. 
If there was a request made it was not 
called to my attention. 

If there ever was a meritorious project 
for flood protection I know that this is 
oneofthem. If there is anything I know 
it is something about the rivers and har- 
bors of this country. I have been work- 
ing on them for 29 years. I know the 
conditions on nearly every river in the 
United States to a certain extent. 

Mr. Chairman, this river is practically 
1,000 miles long. Its headwaters are 
across the State line in New Mexico, up 
in the Great Plains region. It flows 
southeast a thousand miles into the Gulf 
of Mexico. 

In the great flood of 1913 the Colorado 
River and the Brazos River flowed to- 
gether down in the Coastal Plains. They 
both flowed into an intervening stream 
known as the San Bernard. River. The 
river was 63 iniles wide at that point, not 
continuously, but from. its eastern edge 
to its western edge the width was 63 
miles. The valley of the river on the 
lower 175 niles ranges from 3 to 15 miles 
: ge and consists of very fine, fertile 
and. 

Every acre in that area overflows 
every few years whenever we have an 
extremely heavy rainfall. The damage 
in the past has run into the hundreds 

of millions of dollars. The loss of hu- 
man life has been enormous. I have 
Seen people floating down the river on 
fragments of driftwood, who had to be 
hauled out. I have been present when 
they brought in 40 or 50 Coast Guard 
boats from the Gulf to rescue the peo- 
ple and save their lives. We have spent 
millions and hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars on projects that to my positive 
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knowledge are not half as meritorious as 
this one. The trouble is that this is not 
@ power dam. It is a flood-protection 
dam. If it had power connected with 
it we would have thousands of people all 
over the country clamoring for it, as a 
matter of course. But it is strictly for 
the protection of property and for the 
protection of human life. 

I hope that the committee will au- 
thorize the commencement of this work. 
I do not remember when it was author- 
ized, but it was several years ago, and it 
has been lying dormant on account of 
the war. My district will not get a cent 
out of this bill, and I am not asking 
for it, because I know what the com- 
mittee has been up against. But this 
is a thing that ought not to be neglected 
any longer. 


BRAZOS RIVER PROJECT 


The CHAIRMAN. The _ gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Patman] is recognized 
for 5 minutes. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I am 
very much in favor of this amendment. 
This river does not touch the district 
that I have the honor to represent, but I 
know it is a worthy project. 

DEPLORE SECRET HEARINGS BEFORE APPROPRIA- 
TIONS COMMITTEE 


One of the reasons I asked for this time 
is to deplore the system we have in this 
House in the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. I am not criticizing the present 
members of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee. Doubtless the system has been 
handed down or inherited. Anyway, I 
think it is undemocratic. I think it is 
unfair to the other Members of Congress. 
Here is a case where a committee gets 
together and they hold what might be 
construed star-chamber proceedings—at 
least, secret sessions, and only certain 
members, members of the subcommittee, 
are privileged to attend. If another 
Member of the House makes a request to 
get in and attend the hearing, he ic de- 
nied that privilege. 

Mr.SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SNYDER. Any Member can ap- 
pear before my committee at any time 
and stay as long as he wants to. 

Mr.PATMAN. Allright. Can he stay 
there and listen to other witnesses? 

Mr. SNYDER. No, sir; he cannot. 

Mr. PATMAN. Well, then, that is 
what I am complaining about. That is 
undemocratic, according to my opinion. 

Mr. SNYDER. No; it is not a star- 
chamber proceeding. 

Mr. PATMAN. You do not advise 
them what is going on, do you? 

Mr. SNYDER. That rule has been in 
force since the days of George Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. PATMAN. Ido not care in whose 
time it commenced. It is undemocratic. 
I am not complaining about any present 
member of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee. I commend all of them for faithful, 
able service, but I still say the system is 
wrong. Here is a committee that gets 
into a room, closes the doors, and we 
must assume they have their biases and 
their prejudices just the same as other 
Members of this House, and if they hap- 
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pen to be biased in favor of certain proj- 
ects they can build up a case if they 
want to—I do not say they have—to 
bring to this House and substantiate 
what they have reported. If they are 
against certain projects it is possible for 
them to build up their case to suit their 
own feelings in the matter. I do not 
think it is fair to allow such privileges, 
even though up to now they have not 
been abused. I do think it is undemo- 
cratic. I think it ought to be changed. 
Here we are always opposing undemo- 
cratic things. Let us know what is going 
on. Let us have no secret undertakings 
here among our own colleagues when tes- 
timony of witnesses is being taken. We 
are denying our own colleagues the privi- 
lege of knowing what is going on in those 
secret committees. I do not think it is 
right. I think it is wrong, and this is a 
fine example of what can happen at a 
secret session. After all testimony is 
taken, it would be all right for the com- 
mittee to have an executive session to 
Pass on it. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. Iryield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. RABAUT. There is not a scintilla 
of truth in what the gentleman is saying, 
and the gentleman knows that better 
than any man in this House. 

Mr. PATMAN. The statement I made 
is absolutely true. 

Mr. RABAUT. No; it is not presented 
correctly. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. Wait just a minute; let 
us get this straight. Is it not a fact that 
you will not let Members get in there and 
hear other witnesses? Is that not a fact? 

Mr. RABAUT. No: it is not a fact. If 
Members wish to testify they may ar- 
range to come to testify when other wit- 
nesses are present on the same project. 

Mr. PATMAN. Well, the chairman 
of the committee said so. He is your 
chairman. 

Mr. RABAUT. Oh, well; that has been 
a rule for a long time. 

Mr. PATMAN. I do not care how long 
it has been here; it is wrong. I do not 
care how long it has been, I say it is 
wrong, and they admit it and you have to 
admit it. 

Mr. RABAUT. No; I do not admit it. 

Mr. PATMAN. You will not tell any- 
body what goes on there until the bill 
comes out on the floor. You hold your 
secret sessions, you make your case, and 
you do not let any Member of this House 
know what is in your report until you 
bring the bill up on the floor. When you 
bring the bill up, then you give us the 
benefit of what you want us to know. I 
am not charging any unfairness. I de- 
plore the system regardless of who start- 
ed it and when. It should be changed. 

Mr. RABAUT. The gentleman is not? 

Mr. PATMAN. No, I am not; I am 
just telling you the possibilities. I am 


not attacking any Member, just the sys- 
tem. That is my personal opinion. If 
the gentleman wants to defend that se- 
cret system, that is up to him, but I want 
to deplore the fact that we have a secret 
system here in our House of Representa- 
tives that will deny our colleagues the 
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privilege and opportunity of knowing 
what is going on affecting their own dis- 
tricts. 

Mr. RABAUT. The gentleman has 
made some pretty broad statements here. 

Mr. PATMAN. No. I do not like it 
a bit. It is unfair, it is not democratic. 

Mr. RABAUT. Is it a policy of the 
committee or is it a rule of the House 
under which the Committee on Appro- 
priations acts? 

Mr. PATMAN. I do not care whether 
it is a rule of the House, it is just as 
wrong. I do not care if it has existed 
100 years, it is still wrong. I am not 
blaming any Member, I am not criti- 
cizing any Member, I am denouncing it 
as wrong and as undemocratic. 

Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arkansas. y 

Mr. NORRELL.. In view of the fact 
that I think the gentleman’s statement 
was so unfair to this committee, may 
I ask the gentlemun if the Committee on 
Appropriations has ever refused to hear 
him before any subcommittee? 

Mr. PATMAN. No; it only came 
about this way. 

Mr. NORRELL. This subcommittee 
has not refused to hear the gentleman. 

Mr. PATMAN. The policy of the com- 
mittee is not to let any Member come 
in but the committee members, and we 
do not know what is going on. It came 
to my notice several years ago when I 
complained about it. They were just 
slaughtering the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration. I thought I could come 
over here and stay and hear the wit- 
nesses. I came and testified. Although 
treated with every courtesy, when I men- 
tioned about remaining in the commit- 
tee room, I was told, “No; you have to 
go out now; we are going to hear the 
other witnesses.” “Can I wait and find 
out what is being brought up against 
it?” “No; you cannot do that. You 
will get that information when the bill 
comes before the House; then and not 
before.” Imagine a Member of this 
body being denied the right to know 
what is being presented in the way of 
testimony concerning a problem he is 
vitally interested in. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. May I say to the gen- 
tleman from Texas that on two occasions 
I had the pleasure of appearing before 
this committee, and before this morn- 
ing I knew what I had in my own con- 
gressional district, and I found out by 
going down to the committee. 

Mr. PATMAN. That is fine. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I have no complaint 
to make. I just want to make that 
statement. 

Mr.*PATMAN. I am not attacking 
any member of this committee, I am 
just attacking the policy. I think it is 
wrong. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Manon]. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I am 
not trying to contribute to making this 
a Texas day, but as a member of the 
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subcommittee I do want to testif, to the 
vigorous and continuous and persistent 
efforts of the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. LutHer A. Jonnson], the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. PoacE], the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Russe.tL], and other 
Members who are interested in this proj- 
ect. It would probably have been in the 
deficiency bill last December except for 
a lapse of a rew days. The Army engi- 
neers did not have their plans quite ready 
to go. Shortiy after the deficiency bill 
was presented they had their plans ready 
to go. I talked to General Wheeler yes- 
terday. He is ready to go. He is for the 
project and everything is all set. It is 
a project of great merit. While it is not 
in the Budget, it is in the recommenda- 
tion of the Army engineers. It vitally 
affects my State. May I respectfully re- 
quest the very serious consideration of 
the “Jouse on this important project. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. SnyvER]. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, my good 
friend and colleague just said that Gen- 
eral Wheeler was ready to go on the 
project. He is ready to go on 500 other 
projects like this. I ask that the Com- 
mittee vote it down. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Texas. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Poace) there 
were—ayes 62, noes 81. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ALLEN of Lou- 
isiana: On page 8, line 5, strike out the fig- 
ures “$110,814,000” and insert “$111,816,300.” 


Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, I probably may be considered a 
brave fellow to undertake another 
amendment like the amendment of my 
good friend from Texas, which was de- 
feated a moment ago, but I am doing 
exactly that. The only difference is that 
my amendment embraces smaller proj- 
ects than his, and if my good friend from 
Texas will pardon me for disagreeing 
with him, I think my projects are per- 
haps the most meritorious projects in 
the Nation. 

In my amendment I seek to increase 
the sum of $110,814,000 provided for flood 
control on page 8, line 5, to the sum of 
$111,816,300. The object of this amend- 
ment is to include two projects in the 
district which I have the honor to rep- 
resent. -These projects are as follows: 

The Pineville, La., project: The plan 
of improvement provides for the enlarge- 
ment of 0.8 mile of levee on the Pineville 
city front; the enlargement of the Loui- 
siana and Arkansas bridge approach fill; 
the construction of 0.6 mile of new levee 
and the construction of one floodgate. 
It also provides for the enlargement of 
0.5 mile of existing levee in the Rocky 
Bayou loop. The project was authorized 
in the Flood Control Act of August 18, 
1941. Amount of estimate for 1947 was 
$128,300. 

The Aloha-Rigollette project: The 
plan of improvement provides for the 
enlargement of the authorized levee 
along the Red River between miles 171 
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and 151 above the mouth; extension of 
the levee along the Red River from the 
north bank of Bayou Darrow to the hills 
on the south side of Bayou Rigollette 
mile 125 above the mouth; construction 
of a drainage ditch, two floodgates, ang 
the provision of sump storage areas at 
the mouth of Bayou Darrow and at 
the mouth of Rayou Rigollette; improve. 
ment of Bayou Rigollette from the vicin. 
ity of United States Highway No. 71 to 
the mouth by clearing and snagging of 
the old channel; and construction of an 
embankment at the head of Bayou Dar- 
row to isolate the Bayou Darrow and 
Bayou Rigollette drainage areas. The 
project was authorized in the Flood Con- 
trol Act of August 18,1941. Estimate for 
1947 was $874,000. 

You will thus see that I ask to add 
$128,300 to start the project first named 
and the sum of $874,000 to start the sec- 
ond project. 

I say to the gentlemen on my left, 
some of you manifested interest when 
I spoke on this. floor a few months ago 
about the flood on Red River in 1945 
when much of that valley was ruined 
with several feet of water. I drove 
over the country in a motor boat and 
had to duck my head when I went under 
the telephone wires which were over the 
railroad tracks. I appeal to you gen- 
tlemen on the left. I beg you. I want 
to importune like the —importunate 
widow in the Bible, if I may. I plead 
with you. Let these two small projects 
go into this bill. They were authorized 
back in 1941. One of them is near the 
city of Pineville. Just above there is 
splendid land, yet it is overflowed, and 
it may be overflowed again if you do not 
put these projects in this bill. 

Both of these projects have been ap- 
proved by the Engineers. The Engi- 
neers are ready to proceed with the 
work. These projects, like the project 
presented by my good friend the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Poace], were left 
out of the bill by the Bureau of the 
Budget. Of course, that was done at the 
behest of the administration. We all 
understand that the administration de- 
termines how much money it can spend 
for this or that purpose in a given year, 
and the Budget Bureau simply cuts out 
enough projects to bring the sum in line 
with what the administration determines 
itcan spend. The chairman of the com- 
mittee has just told us that the Budget 
Bureau cut out about 500 projects which 
had formerly been approved by Congress 
and the engineers. But it seems to me 
that this is a thing for Congress to 
decide. 

May I ask this House, in all serious- 
ness, who is running this Congress? 
Who is running the country? The 
elected representatives of the people or 
the Budget Bureau that knows nothing 
about a single project? The Budget Bu- 
reau has no opportunity to weigh the 
merits or demerits of the project as have 
Members of Congress, yet they cut out 
500 good projects, including the two I 
am now discussing. Then the Appropri- 
ations Committee takes the position that 
it will not put in any projects that have 
not been approved and recommended by 
the Budget Bureau. As I understand it, 
the Budget Bureau, representing the ad- 
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ministration, takes the position that it 
cannot begin any new projects right now 
that were not included in the deficiency 
bill late last year. They therefore re- 
fuse to put in any new projects and turn 
a deaf ear to 500 projects, which the 
chairman has just admitted a few min- 
utes ago. Frankly, I do not like the way 
this is handled. I am doing what I can 
to stop this procedure. 

Who is running this country? Is it 
being run by the Congress? 

Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. Will the 
gentleman yield right there? I will tell 
you. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. I will 
tell you who is running the country. 
The New Deal administration has been 
trying to run the country, and if you do 
not watch out, they are going to run it 
into a hole. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. The gentle- 
man knows I am not a New Dealer, and 
never have been. Iam a southern Dem- 
ocrat and I am contending for the rights, 
prerogatives, and authority of Congress, 
and I ask the gentleman to support me 
in that. 

Now, I appeal to you Members to go 
along and help me put these projects in 
this bill. The House has just turned 
down the amendment of my friend from 
Texas [Mr. Poace}, but I hope that you 
will not visit that fate upon my amend- 
ment, for I consider my amendment most 
meritorious. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKS. It is not flood control 
that is ruining this Government or this 
administration or this country. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. I thank my 
colleague. No; it is not what we are 
spending for flood control. Our expendi- 
tures for flood control are not too large. 
Those expenditures are investments. 

Now, it has already been said on this 
floor that you are going to be asked to 
make great loans to Great Britain, to 
Russia, and to other nations. 

How can this administration ask us 
to do that and at the same time deny 
flood-control money for our own internal 
deserving projects? Suppose there are 
500 projects deserving and left out, as 
the chairman says. They have all been 
carefully considered by the Flood Control 

Committee and by the Army engineers 
and declared worthy. They are im- 
portant to their States and communities. 

Let me say this to you people from the 
industrial sections: I hope with all my 
heart that I may be able to appeal to 

you so that, at least, if you cannot vote 
with me, please sit down. Please vote 
with me or sit down for once, because I 
am appealing to you as one whose people 
need this relief. They cannot get relief 
unless you gentlemen come to their res- 
cue. We have no large industrial proj- 
ects like you have up North. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Louisiana has expired. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for three additional minutes. 

_Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Reserving the 
right to object, Mr. Chairman, 
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Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. I need three 
additional minutes. 

Mr. SNYDER. Very well; we will give 
it to you. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. I appreciate 
the generosity of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. SNYDER]. 

Now, we have no industrial plants 
down there, and we need these two small 
projects to help our employment situa- 
tion, in addition to the need for the pro- 
tection from floods. We have had a lot 
of veterans return. As I stated, we have 
no large industrial plants. We cannot 
secure industrial jobs for all of them. 
Ours is largely an agricultural] section. 
Get up and vote against this project if 
you want to, but remember you are turn- 
ing down veterans who need this work. 

Let me tell you something. Now is 
the time we should have these projects. 
If we ever needed projects like this, we 
need them now. We have had no work 
done for four long years during the war. 
Like all other sections, we have remained 
patient. Now we have got veterans 
down there who need these jobs, who 
are finding it hard to secure proper jobs. 
The inclusion of these projects will not 
only help solve our flood problem, but 
it will be a great blessing to our returning 
veterans. 

I plead with you centlemen that we 
may have this. We ought not only to be- 
gin these two projects, but I think we 
ought to do our best to begin as many 
projects as we can as soon as we can to 
meet the situation which I have just de- 
scribed. I know there are other deserv- 
ing projects. The chairman says there 
are 500 and he seems to feel that 
they are all deserving. That may 
be. No doubt they are. But these two 
projects are urgent. To fail to include 
them in this bill just puts them off 
that much longer. I serve notice that 
I am going to hammer away with all my 
power until I do get them included. I 
will drive at every appropriation bill that 
comes up for flood control until it is done. 
But we need it now. The flood protec- 
tion may be needed again soon and the 
veterans need the work now. Why, Mr. 
Chairman, if there are 500 deserving 
projects that were left out, as the chair- 
man of the committee advises us there 
were, then it is oovious that only a hand- 
ful of projects will be started, for this 
bill covers only a handful of projects, 
compared to the 500 he says were left 
out. 

A few minutes ago this House in its 
wisdom cut out a project for $15,000,000. 
Now that that was cut out, Mr. Chair- 
man, I say let us put a part of that 
$15,000,600 back in the bill where it is 
badly needed and where it will be of 
great help to veterans and all other peo- 
ple. The sum that the House has just 
cut out will take care of a lot of these 
other worthy projects. 

We need your help. I beg you, I beg 
you gentlemen on my right, I beg you 
gentlemen on my left, stay with me and 
write this project in the bill. 

I thank you. 
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Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that all debate on this paragraph and all 
amendments thereto close in 5 minutes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like a minute and a half of the time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The _ gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Cannon] is recog-. 
nized for 2 minutes. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I am always entertained by the in- 
flammatory pronunciamentos of my 
flamboyant friend the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. Parman]. And his invectives 
today are particularly unrestrained. 
“The Committee on Appropriations is un- 
fair. It is unjust. It is undemocratic.” 
The indictment is characteristically Pat- 
manesque. 

The complaint seems to be that the 
Texas delegation has not been allowed 
to sit in on the hearings on this bill, and 
therefore has been denied a particularly 
delectable piece of pork. 

Now, I am constrained, reluctantly, to 
disagree with the distinguished gentle- 
man from Texas. The great State of 
Texas and the Texas-delegation have 
not been discriminated against in the 
matter of admission to the hearings of 
the Committee on Appropriations. In 
fact the Texas delegation has had the 
advantage in that respect over every 
other State in the Union. For Texas 
alone of all the States has two members 
on the Committee on Appropriations. 
No other State has more than one. Some 
Siates have none at all. But Texas has 
two. And Texas therefore has twice the 
representation at the meetings of the 
committee that any other State has. On 
the subcommittee that conducted the 
hearings and formulated this bill Texas 
had a representative while 40 other 
States of the Union had none. There 
never was a session of the subcommittee 
or of the whole committee at which the 
Texas delegation was not represented. 

Furthermore, Texas has more chair- 
manships than any other State in the 
Union, and the Speaker in addition. And 
every chairman, and the Speaker in par- 
ticular, reflect honor upon the great 
State which they so ably represent. We 
are glad and honored to have these two 
Texans on the committee. They are 
among the most valuable members of the 
committee. But certainly it is startling, 
to say the least, to hear the gentleman's 
contention that Texas has not sat in on 
this bill or any other appropriation bill. 

And Texas has not been neglected in 
this bill. This bill carries more money 
for Texas than for any other State in 
the Union. States with vastly larger riv- 
ers receive less. No State in the Union 
has as much money in this bill as Texas. 
And yet the gentleman from Texas is not 
satisfied. He is so accustomed to monop- 
olize committee assignments, committee 
chairmanships, House and committee 
patronage and Federal appropriations 
that he is never satisfied. Like Oliver 
Twist, he continually cries for more. And 
when he does not get more and more and 
more, he begins to abuse the committee 
and its procedure. “The committee is 
unfair. The committee is unjust. The 
committee is undemocratic.” 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 


gentleman yield? 
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Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I only have 
2 minutes. If the gentleman will get me 
more time, I shall be glad to yield to him. 

Mr. PATMAN. I only complained 
about the procedure and the secrecy. 
Will the gentleman deny that? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Yes; I:am 
going to talk about that if the gentleman 
will just give me the time. He had 5 
minutes and I have 2. He not only 
wants to monopolize the committee as- 
signments and the chairmanships and 
the appropriations, he also wants to 
monopolize the time. 

The sessions of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations or its subcommittees are not 
secret. They are executive. Everybody 
is admitted who has any business before 
the committee. Everybody is heard who 
asks to be heard. The hearings are pub- 
lished in full and are free to anyone who 
asks for them. There is nothing secret 
about them. 

But the committee is a workshop. It 
is not a bull pen for daily exhibitions. It 
deals in facts and figures and works 
under continuous pressure 6 days in the 
week, mornings and afternoons. It can- 
not have its work interfered with by idle 
spectators and lobbyists. If it did it 
would be delayed indefinitely in getting 
its bills to the floor. 

The same is true of the Committee on 
Ways and Means and other committees 
of the House. They do not admit specta- 
tors. And yet I have never heard the 
gentleman condemn them because he 
could not walk in and bring influence to 
bear whenever he had a pet project be- 
fore them. And although the Committee 
on Appropriations has _ repeatedly 


brought in appropriation bills this ses- 
sion he has never expressed his discon- 
tent with its procedure until today. Per- 
haps allowance should be made for his 
pique at being pushed—as gently as pos- 


sible—from the “pork barrel,” from 
which he has already had a larger share 
than anybody else. 

Mr. Chairman, the appropriation 
which the gentleman asks is unbudgeted. 
There is no budget estimate for it. The 
Committee on Appropriations has re- 
ceived no official request for or notifica- 
tion of the need for any such expendi- 
ture. The attempt to gang up on the 
committee and force this additional ex- 
penditure into the bill here on the floor 
without Budget recommendation or com- 
mittee consideration is unwarranted and 
out of keeping with budgetary govern- 
ment. If I should use the gentleman’s 
words I would say truthfully that it is 
unfair, unjust, and un-American. 

This bill is already too large. The 
committee has been too generous. There 
is already too much money in the bill, 
considering the condition of the Treas- 
ury. To agree to the gentleman’s 
amendment would be to take that much 
more money out of the pockets of the 
taxpayers of the Nation to be spent for 
the sole benefit of this particular section 
of Texas. It is time we started paying 
the national debt and protecting the Na- 
tion from inflation and depreciation of 
its bonds instead of dishing out pork to 
the querulous gentleman from Texas. 

To recapitulate, the hearings of the 
committee are not secret. They are pub- 
lished in full and are free to any who 
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want a copy. The Texas delegation, in- 
stead of being discriminated against 
have more members on the committee 
than any ovher State. The State of 
Texas has more appropriations commit- 
tee assignments. It has more chairman- 
ships. It has more patronage here in 
the House. It has more money in this 
bill than any other State in the Union. 
And yet the gentleman is not satisfied. 
Mr. Chairman, it is about time the United 
States issued a second declaration of in- 
dependence declaring its independence 
from Texas. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri has expired. 

The gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
Brooks] is recognized for one-half 
minute. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, I think 
this is a most worthy project. Here is 
a river, the Red River, which is 1,3C0 miles 
long. It rises in New Mexico, flows 
through Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, and 
north Louisiana. The waters of New 
Mexico, Texas, Oklahoma, and Arkansas 
last year descended on this little com- 
munity and put it under some 12 or 15 
feet of water. 

Again I say this is a most worthy 
project, and I should like very much to 
see it approved. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Louisiana has expired. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. SnypDER] is recognized for one-half 
minute. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, all I 
have to say is that it is unfortunate that 
we cannot always allow our desire to ac- 
commodate our friends control our ac- 
tions. Under the circumstances I feel 
we should stand by the Board of Army 
Engineers and the Bureau of the Budget, 
and vote the amendment down. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. ALLEN]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. ALLEN of 
Louisiana) there were—ayes 30, noes 64. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to take just a 
moment now to more or less clarify this 
situation, if Ican. I do not think any- 
one will be critical of those who offer 
amendments to the bill because they 
know about the projects in their dis- 
tricts, just like the gentleman from Texag 
and the gentleman from Louisiana. 
There is no doubt but what those projects 
are meritorious, there is no doubt but 
what construction should be started. 

Here is the situation: The President 
has requested a reduction in expendi- 
tures and has recommended that a cer- 
tain number of millions of dollars will be 
allocated for the flood-control program. 
The Army engineers were, therefore, un- 
able to proceed in making request before 
the committee with more projects than 
the money requested by the President 
would allow. They could not exceed the 
President’s program, 

This bill is pretty liberal as it is. It 
provides for more than $300,000,000 and 
personally I am not willing to go further 
than $300,000,000 at this time. I am one 
of those who voted against the Florida 
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barge canal because I do not think it js 
sufficiently urgent at this time. I see the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Norrety] 
on his feet, a member of the committee 
who I am sure shares the same view. ' 

Mr. NORRELL, May I say to the 
gentleman that I voted as he did against 
the Florida barge canal and I have been 
compelled to vote against these other 
amendments, not because I am not con- 
vinced they are good, meritorious proj- 
ects, but because of the financial condi. 
tion of the country at this time. 

Mr. MAHON. Yes. As I stated, this 
bill provides $300,000,000. Let me make 
the further statement that when the 
engineers came in here with a program 
following the end of the war they sub- 
mitted to the Congress last December a 
program which we put into operation, 
No project that was not submitted by 
the engineers to the Budget for defi- 
ciency action is in this bill today. In 
other words, the fiscal year 1947 program 
of the Army engineers for flood control 
insofar as new projects are concerned js 
not in this bill. It has been completely 
excluded and, of course, Members are dis- 
appointed, we are all disappointed, but 
if we are going to hold these expendi- 
tures down for rivers and harbors and 
flood control to $300,000,000 they have to 
be cut. That is the fault of nobody. It 
is simply a matter of trying to protect 
and preserve the Federal Treasury by 
deferring these projects until conditions 
may be more desirable for the prosecu- 
tion of the projects. The money in- 
cluded in this bill is for the continuation 
of fiood-control projects originally rec- 
ommended last fall Ly the engineers to 
the Budget Bureau. There are some new 
river and harbor projects. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr.MAHON. Iryield to the gentleman 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. The gentle- 
man said the program will be to defer 
these projects. That is exactly what I 
want to know. If it is going to be the 
plan of the -Budget Bureau and of the 
committee not to permit any new projects 
to begin at all until] these projects are 
finished, and if it takes years to finish 
these projects now in the bill and ap- 
proved by the Budget Bureau, when can 
we folks who represent other projects 
ever expect to get relief? 

Mr. MAHON. I cannot answer the 
question. Of course, I know that Con- 
gress can increase the amounts if it 
wants to, but I think most of us want to 
reduce expenses as much as possible. 
That is the reason why these projects 
are not in here. It is not because they 
are not meritorious. It is not because 
many of us were not for them. It is be- 
cause we wanted to conform to the Presi- 
dent’s request to keep this expenditure 
within this $300,000,000 limit. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Idaho. 

Mr. WHITE. The gentleman speaks of 
economy, and here is the Panama Canal 
that carries a $19,000,000 appropriation. 
How does the gentleman account for his 
support of that item? 
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Mr. MAHON. The Panama Canal is 
the cheapest project that has ever been 
constructed in the history of America, as 
anyone familiar with it knows. This 
Congress would not think for a moment 
of hamstringing the Panama Canal or of 
not taking the necessary precaution to 
keep it in shape. It has helped save our 
lives once, and we might call upon it 
again to help us in am emergency. It is 
a very important peacetime project as 
well. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Barry: Page 8, 
line 5, strike out the sum “$110,814,000” and 
insert “$112,314,000, and for the construction 
of a flood-control project at Sutton, on Elk 
River, in West Virginia, $1,000,000, and for 
flood-control work at Ridgeway, Johnson- 
purg, Brockway, St. Marys, in Eik County, 
Pa., the sum of $500,000.” 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, we have 
been hearing projects discussed here that 
cost fifty to sixty million dollars. I want 
to talk to the Committee for a short 
time of one item that costs in the initial 
appropriation only $1,000,000, and cer- 
tainly not anything like the $60,000,000 
projects that are being discussed here 
this afternoon. 

I also want to discuss briefly another 
item of $500,000 which involves the State 
of Pennsylvania. When I was elected to 
the Seventy-ninth Congress I surveyed 
the Federal improvements, public im- 
provements in my district, and I found 
there were eight federally approved 
flood-control projects, all of which had 
been approved by the Congress. I im- 
mediately contacted the War Depart- 
ment engineers and inquired whether 
any of those projects were ready to be 
constructed, and I was advised that the 
project at Sutton on the Elk River, the 
Sutton fiood-control dam, was ready to 
be let to contract; that plans were drawn 
and specifications written up. They told 
me that it was top priority in my State 
of West Virginia. 

I appeared before the subcommittee 
of the Committee on Appropriations on 
the deficiency appropriation bill. I was 
asked not to press the item at that time; 
that it would be included in the 1947 
program. I, of course, accepted the com- 
mittee’s interpretation of it that it would 
be in the 1947 program and did not press 
the matter and did not offer an amend- 
ment on the floor of the House to include 
it. I did not ask my Senator to have it 
put in over in the Senate later on. I 
abided by the understanding I had with 
the Committee. 

When I came back before the commit- 
tee this time to discuss the 1947 appro- 
priations, I learned that my item was not 
certified to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. Here is what happened. When 
the President recommended that the 
budget be reduced from $50,000,000,000 
to $38,000,000,000, the Bureau of the Bud- 
get found it was necessary to cut out 
certain items of expenditures, and they 
worked out on this flood-control] pro- 
gram. Now, why could that committee 
not have spread that amount over these 
Various projects? No. Instead of giving 
me even one-third of what the Army 
engineers had recommended, the Bureau 
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of the Budget saw fit to have a $3,000,- 
000 appropriation tacked onto a $1,000,- 
000 appropriation set up in the deficiency 
bill for the Buggs Island power project. 
That is the kind of a budget we have. 
I have said on the floor in general de- 
bate that it was favoritism and discrimi- 
nation and I insist that that is the sit- 
uation. 

Why cannot I have some of the appro- 
priation the Army engineers approved for 
my project? It is on the watershed of 
the Allegheny. Ten million dollars spent 
for flood control there is worth $50,- 
000,000 spent on the lower Mississippi and 
the Ohio River Valley. Not a single cent 
of Federal money has been spent in my 
district despite the fact that these proj- 
ects have been approved. This was ap- 
proved as early as 1941, and no work has 
been done because of the progress of the 
war. 

Now I am insisting that this commit- 
tee give consideration to this matter and 
r ctify the discrimination and favorit- 
ism shown by the Budget Bureau. I 
trust that the distinguished gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, who is interested in 
this amendment, will make it plain that 
he appeared before the committee at 
the same time I appeared. In other 
words, the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
and I are being discriminated against be- 
cause we acted as gentlemen and kept 
faith with the committee on the under- 
standing. I trust it will be the pleasure 
of this committee to insert these two 
items, one for the Sutton flood-control 
project and one for the project in Elk 
County, Pa. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this paragraph and all amendments 
thereto close in 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Gavin]. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, it is 
rather with fear and trepidation that I 
present the Elk County flocd-control 
project, knowing the attitude of my good 
friends on the left side of the aisle. I 
am of the opinion that they are rather 
ruthless in their determination to eradi- 
cate anything in the way of an amend- 
ment that might change the complexion 
of this appropriation bill. 

The project I am talking about is the 
$6,500,000 project up in my State of 
Pennsylvania. In 1942 I went through 
my district and I saw the three towns of 
Johnsonburg, Ridgway, and St. Marys 
after a disastrous flood, where the dev- 
astating flood waters had swooped down 
and destroyed their property, destroyed 
their homes, and destroyed their indus- 
tries, and upset the whole economic life 
of the area with a loss of hundreds of 
thousands of dollars. 

The question I want to present to my 
colleagues is the fact of the economic 
justification to make investments to pre- 
vent these devastating and recurring 
floods that are periodically visited on 
these areas, or are we going to continue 
to permit these floods which harass and 
haunt and torture these people, who ap- 
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pea! to us for protection from these dev- 
astating waters and terrific losses. They 
are asking for relief and they come to 
their Government for relief. Just do not 
brush all these projects off lichtly as 
though they were of no great concern. 
They are, and these conditions should be 
and must be corrected. 

As my distinguished friend from West 
Virginia has said, we appeared before 
the Board of Engineers last year. They 
said, “Your project will be included in 
the appropriation bill next year.” There- 
fore, we let the matter rest and did not 
insist that it be placed in the deficiencv 
appropriation bill last year as we had 
faith in Army engineers’ recommenda- 
tion that an appropriation would be in 
this bill. We then came before the Civil 
Functions Committee. I want to pay my 
respects to the committee. They were 
very fair and considerate. After I pre- 
sented my case, they informed me that 
the Elk County project was not in the 
bill, except $120,000 for engineering work. 

I was very much surprised and I was 
very much shocked to find that even 
though the engineers had said that an 
appropriation would be in the bill noth- 
ing other than apprepriations for engi- 
neering was included. My project had 
been deleted by the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

Suddenly we in the Congress get 
economy-minded. Is that not wonder- 
ful? After 14 years of prolific spending 
and with a $300,000,000,000 debt we talk 
about economy where people are being 
punished from damaging floods. At the 
same time we float an $11,000,000,000 loan 
that we ask the American taxpayer to 
pay for, and we are going to give $4.000,- 
000,000 to the British and $6,000,000,000 
to Russia. So I am appealing to you on 
this side of the aisle to support this 
amendment, to give us an opportunity to 
bring relief to the people who for the 
last 35 or 40 years have been suffering 
from these devastating floods and spend 
some of our own money in our own back 
yards for the relief of our own people who 
are paying the taxes. 

Up in my district there is the most 
prolific watershed in the world—11.580 
square miles, coming down many tribu- 
taries into the Allegheny River con- 
tributing four-fifths of the flow of the 
Ohio River at Pittsburgh, causing tre- 
mendous floods and damage every 
spring and fall in the Ohio and Missis- 
sippi Valleys. These pxojects, that of 
the gentleman from West Virginia and 
mine, will be a contributing factor to 
the relief of the flood stage at Pittsburgh. 
Now, I find we do not have an appropria- 
tion other than one hundred and twenty 
thousand for engineering. To whom can 
we appeal? We represent the people. 
They ask us for the help, for relief from 
these flood waters. We come to you, 
the Congress, and ask for honest con- 
sideration and you say nothing can 
be done at this time. This certainly will 
not satisfy a people who ask for help. 
Now, I do not think this is the logical 
solution of the problem. The projects 
that already are in this bill possibly are 
in some cases essential and some not so 
mecessary but the project I am talking 
about and that of the gentleman from 
West Virginia, are very important and 
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action should be taken here today so 
work can be undertaken. This will bring 
relief to a suffering people who are ap- 
pealing to you just as my friends and col- 
leagues here from Louisiana and West 
Virginia have requested consideration 
for their projects to help people from 
Gevastating flood waters. 

Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GAVIN. I yield. 

Mr. PITTENGER. Are the Susque- 
hanna and Monongahela Rivers in this? 

Mr. GAVIN. They are not. This is 
the Allegheny-Ohio project. 

Mr. PITTENGER. I would support it 
anyhow if they were. 

Mr. GAVIN. Well, that is perfectly 
splendid. I thank the gentleman for his 
contribution. I think in flood-control 
projects we are making an investment, 
an investment that is justified to wisely 
spend the money of the American tax- 
payers, rather than to carry on these 
over-all global expenditures like the $4,- 
000,000 000 loan to Britain that means 
nothing to the 11,000,000 people of my 

tate, as well as to the people of your 
States. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from West Virginia (Mr. BatLey]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. BalLey) there 
were—ayes 29, noes 54. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For civil government of the Panama Canal 
and Canal Zone, including gratuities and 
necessary clothing for indigent discharged 
prisoners $2,424,000. 


Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
a committee amendment, which is at the 
Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment offered by Mr. 
Snvper: On page 14, line 10, after the fig- 
ures, strike out the period, insert a colon 
and the following language: “Provided, That 
$18,000 of such amount shall be immediately 
available.” 


Chairman, 


The commiitee amendment was agreed 
to. 
The Clerk concluded the reading of 
the bill. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise and re- 
port the bill back to the House with sun- 
dry amendments, with the recommenda- 
tion that the amendments be agreed to 
and the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

According the Committee rose; and the 
Speaker having resumed the chair, Mr. 
STIGLER, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 5400), making appropriations for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1947, for 
civil functions administered by the War 

epartment, and for other purposes, di- 
rected him to report the same back to 
the House with sundry amendments, with 
the recommendation that the amend- 
ments be agreed to and the bill as 
amended do pass. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the bill and all 
amendments to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 
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The SPEAKER. Isa separate vote de- 
manded on any amendment? If not, the 
Chair will put them en gros, 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. SAVAGE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Monday next, 
after other special orders, I may address 
the House for 15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the reauest of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, and to revise and extend 
my remarks and include therein a letter 
from a gentleman in St. Petersburg, Fla. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 


SPECULATIVE REAL-ESTATE BUILDERS 
HOARD SCARCF MATERIALS, SMALL 
BUILDERS BEING DRIVEN TO WALL— 
TIME HAS COME FOR BOLD ACTION TO 
MEET HOUSING CRISIS—$4,000 HOMES 
SOLD FOR $15,000 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, 3 months 
ago I stood before the House and made 
the prediction that, unless swift and 
drastic action was taken to meet the 
housing crisis, the speculative real-estate 
builders would gobble up available 
building materials and bankrupt their 
legitimate small competitors. 

Today I have a concrete example of a 
real-estate speculator who has done just 
that. I would like to point out, Mr. 
Speaker, that this is but one example of 
similar occurrences that are taking place 
in every State in the Union. I maintain 
that it is a national disgrace for us to 
sit here idly, doing nothing—permit- 
ting these speculative profiteers to gobble 
up little competitors, build houses for 
the wealthy—while our returning vet- 
erans walk the streets of our cities, un- 
able to find shelter. 

Mr. Speaker, we already have delayed 
too long in taking the proper steps to 
stop such monopolistic practices. We 
must bring back a business climate where 
smaller, responsible builders can com- 
pete on a fair basis. 

I first brought the scarcity of homes 
to the attention of the House last Oc- 
tober. Since then some action has been 
taken, but there has been stalling, quib- 
bling, arguing over half-way measures 
that do not begin to attack the problem 
with the vigor and imagination that is 
required to meet it. I want to urge now, 
with every force that is within me, that 
the administration leaders discard the 
timid cautiousness it has so far exhibited 
and take the bold steps necessary to 
bring housing for our veterans. 
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Under permission to extend my re. 
marks in the Recorp, I should like to 
include this letter from Mr. Herman R. 
Price, of St. Petersburg, Fla.: 

GENERAL DrarTING Service, 
St. Petersburg, Fla., February 3, 1946. 
Hon. WRIGHT PATMAN, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D.C, 

Subject: The reasons back of materia) 
shortages in our city which prevent the 
building of GI homes. 

Dear Str: We have on file complete plans 
and specifications for 28 GI homes and ¢4 
other small homes, which cannot be built, 
because of the following reasons: 

1. Previous to the enactment of the pres- 
ent priority laws, big developers completely 
stripped the local lumber dealers of all types 
of materials which they stacked up on the 
site of the proposed building for future use, 

2. They purchased in advance. paying ex- 
orbitant prices, all materials before they were 
delivered. 

3. They temporarily purchased the whole 
lumber yard to prevent anyone elise from 
getting materials until after they had an 
opportunity to sell at inflation prices the 
houses which they have already built or 
plan to build. 

4. They have tied up all labor at premium 
prices, to an extent that none of the old 
reliable contractors which would normally 
build GI homes can meet them. 


5. They are charging $15,000 for a home 
that can be built with a fair and reasonable 
profit to all for $4,000. 

Trusting that the foregoing information 


may be helpful to you in your important 
work, 


Yours truly, 
HERMAN R. Price. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BOYKIN (at the request of Mr. 
ALLEN of Louisiana) was given permis- 
sion to extend his remarks in the Recorp 
and include a newspaper article. 

Mr. TRIMBLE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a letter. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks in the Recorp and include an 
account of a case delivered by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, in the Pennsylvania 
Farm Bureau Federation magazine. 

Mr. MONRONEY asked and was given 
permission to extend his own remarks 
in the Recorp. 

Mr. WHITE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an article or 4 
speech by Charles Lindbergh. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM FOR TOMORROW 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentieman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
would like to ask the majority leader if 
he can tell us the program for tomorrow. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I will be glad to 
doso. The first order of business will be 
House Joint Resolution 265. That reso- 
lution has passed the Senate, and the 
Senate resolution is on the Speaker's 
desk. It provides for proceeding with 
certain river and harbor improvements 
to be prosecuted after the termination of 
the war, striking out a provision that no 
project herein authorized shall be appro- 
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priated for or constructed until 6 months 
after the termination of the present 
wars, and so forth. 

After that is disposed of, if time per- 
mits, it is my intention to call up H. R. 
1118. That is a bil to make the Hatch 
Act more humane. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Is 
that possible? 

Mr. McCORMACK. That is very 
doubtful, I will agree; nevertheless this 
is a legislative attempt to put a little 
humanity into the Hatch Act. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, 
the gentleman yield? - 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 

yield. 
’ Mr. HOFFMAN. Just as a matter of 
information: On yesterday the House 
put through a bill sentencing a man to 
deprivation for life of the benefits of 
sections 8, 9, and 10 of the National Labor 
Relations Act under certain cireum- 
stances. Are you going to put some hu- 
manity into that? 

Mr. McCORMACK. The. gentleman 
from Michigan and I voted the same 
way on that today. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I do not know how 
the gentleman from Massachusetts 
voted. 

Mr. McCORMACE. I voted “no” on 
the Case bill. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. SodidI. Iam glad 
to know how the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts voted. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
from Michigan and I were on the same 
side. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. For once. 

Mr. McCORMACK. For once; yes. 

I say that in all simcerity. IE have 
the greatest. respect for the gentleman 
from Michigan. I want him to know 
that even in disagreement I know the 
gentleman is sincere in his motives, and 
I want the gentleman to understand that 
no matter how much we may disagree 
I profoundly respect him. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. And that respect is 
exceeded only by my respect for the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I thank the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. COCHRAN (at the request of Mr. 
McCormack) was given permission to 
extend his remarks in the Appendix of 
the Recorp and include therein a release 
from the Treasury Department. 

Mr. CURTIS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Rrcorp in two instances 
and include certain excerpts and corre- 
spondence and an editoria) from the 
New York Herald Tribune of February 2. 

Mr. RAMEY asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and inelude an editorial from the 
Toledo (Ohio) Times. 


BILLIONS FOR BRITAIN, AND SO ON 


Mr. GRANT of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute, to revise and extend 
my remarks, and to include therein a 
copy of a resolution I am intreducing to- 
day. 


will 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GRANT of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, 
very shortly a House committee will be- 
gin hearings on the President’s proposal 
to lend $3,750,000,000 to Great Britain, 
carrying with it the cancellation of a)- 
most $30,000,000,000 of old debts from 
the First World War and of the lend- 
lease transactions arising out of our ad- 
vancements to Britain before and during 
World War Il. The joint resolution 
upon which these hearings will be based 
is entitled “To further implement the 
purposes of the Bretton Woods Agree- 
ments Act by authorizing the Secretary 
of the Treasury to carry out an agree- 
ment with the United Kingdom and for 
other purposes.” 

I have today introduced a joint reso- 
lution bearing exactly the same title, but 
proposing a different plan to carry out 
the administration’s agreement with the 
United Kingdom. 

The wave of propaganda flowing out of 
this administration to put over the Brit- 
ish loan, and, consequently, other loans 
to other nations that will be expected to 
foliow, is already coming at the Ameri- 
can people like a torrent. We hear it on 
the radio. We read it in official publi- 
cations of the Government. Recent is- 
sues of the Department of State Bulle- 
tin, a fancy publication printed on the 
finest of scarce paper, and paid for by the 
American taxpayers, carry stories on the 
British loan. All of them predict the dire 
consequences that. will follow to Ameri- 
ean trade and commerce if we do not 
swallow -H} of this loan propaganda in 
one gulp. The January 20 issue of this 
publication carries an article, The Brit- 
ish Loan—What Ft Means to Us, by the 
Secretary of the Treasury and Dean 
Acheson, Acting Secretary of State. The 
January 27 issue of this same publication 
earries an article entitled “The Signifi- 
cance of the British Loan” by Clair Wil- 
cox. Mr. Wilcox, incidentally happens to 
be the Director of the Office of Interna- 
tional Trade Policy, Department of State. 
And so, on and on we watch this process 
of taxpayers’ money being used to propa- 
gandize the same taxpayers to carry out 
the administration’s program. 

Under the joint resolution that I have 
introduced, the Secretary of the Treasury 
is authorized to sell bonds not in excess 
of $3,750,000,000, and any money derived 
from the sale of such bonds shall be used 
to carry out the propesed loan to Great 
Britain. Payments of either principal or 
interest to the holders of such bonds shall 
be made solely from amounts repaid to 
us by Great Britaim under the agreement. 
Express provision is made that the United 
States shall be under no obligation to 
the holders of such bonds with respect 
te either principal or interest. Each 
bond shall bear on its face a statement 
to the effect that it is not backed by the 
credit of, or guaranteed by, the United 
States. 

Doubtless there are mamy people in 
these United States who favor the pro- 
posed loan to Great Britain. To contend 
otherwise would be to admit that the 
program of propaganda emanating from 
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this Government had failed completely in 
its mission. Al} those people who desire 
to participate in the loan would, under 
this proposal, have the opportunity of 
doing so. On the other hand, these ad- 
ditional billions of dollars of charges 
would not be placed upon the backs of 
the rest of the American people, who, 
neither as individuals nor as taxpayers 
nor as bond buyers, fee? that they are 
able to carry the load. 

Let those who are so anxious that this 
loan be made buy as much of it as they 
want. But do not saddle it on the backs 
of the rest of us who want none of it. 

The following is a copy of the joint 
resolution : 


Joint resolution to further implement the 
purposes of the Bretton Woods Agreements 
Act by authorizing the Secretary of the 
Treasury to carry out am agreement with 
the United Kingdom, and for other pur- 
poses 


Whereas in the Bretton Woods Agreements 
Act the Congress has declared it to be the 
policy of the United States “to seek to bring 
abeut further agreement and cooperation 
among nations and international bodies. as 
soon as possible, on ways and means which 
will best. reduce obstacles to and restrictions 
upon international trade, eliminate unfair 
trade practices, promote mutually advantage- 
ous commercial relations, and otherwise fa- 
cilitate the expansion and balanced growth of 
international trade and promote the sia- 
bility of international economic relations”; 
and 

Whereas in further implementation of the 
purposes of the Bretton Woods agreements, 
the Governments of the United States and 
the United Kingdom have negotiated an 
agreement dated December 6, 1945, designed 
to expedite the achievement of stable and 
orderly exchange arrangements, the prompt 
elimination of exchange restrictions and 
discriminations, and other objectives of the 
above-mentioned policy declared by the Con- 
gress: Therefore be it 

Resolved, etc., That the Secretary of the 
Treasury, in consultation with the National 
Advisory Council on International Monetary 
and Pinancial Problems. is hereby authorized 
to carry out the agreement dated December 
6, 1945, between the United States and the 
United Kingdom which was transmitted by 
the President to the Congress on January 30, 
1946. 

Sec. 2. (a) In order to provide funds for 
carrying out the agreement dated December 
6, 1945, between the United States and the 
United Kingdom, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury is hereby authorized to borrow, from 
time to time, not in excess of $3,750,000,000. 
and to issue therefor bonds in the form and 
subject to the conditions hereinafter set 
forth. The Secretary of the Treasury is au- 
thorized to use the proceeds of such bond 
for the purpose of carrying out the agree- 
ment. 

(b) Bonds issued pursuant to the author- 
ity of this section shall? be subject to the same 
provisions for amortization and interest (in- 
cluding waiver of interest) as are provided 
in the agreement with respect to repayment 
by the United Kingdom. Payments on ac- 
count of principal and interest shall be made 
solely from amounts paid by the United 
Kingdom under the agreement, but the 
United States shall be under no obligation 
to the holders of such bonds with respect to 
principal or mterest. 

(c) Bonds herein authorized shall from 
time to time be offered as a popular loan 
under such regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury as will in his opin- 
ion give the people of the United States ; 
nearly as may be an equal opportunity to 
participate therein. 
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(d) Except as otherwise provided in this 
section, the bonds herein authorized shall 
be issued in the same manner, so far as is 
consistent with the »rovisions of this section, 
as bonds issued under the Second Liberty 
Bond Act, as amended. They shall be of dis- 
tinctive design and shall bear on their face a 
statement to the effect that they are not 
backed by the credit of, or guaranteed by, 
the United States. 

(e) No payments shall be made to the 
United Kingdom under the agreement or 
this joint resolution except from the pro- 
ceeds o° bonds issued under the provisions of 
this section. 

(f) Inasmuch as bonds issued under this 
section are not obligations of the United 
States, such bonds shall not be considered for 
the purpose of the debt limit of the United 
States. 

(g) The Secretary of the Treasury shall 
provide by regulation for the distribution on 
an equitable basis among the holders of such 
bonds of payments of principal and interest 
received from the United Kingdom. 


CONGRESS SHOULD NOT WASTE TOO 
MUCH TIME 


Mr. RAMEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to attach thereto an edito- 
rial on Congress. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAMEY. Mr. Speaker, 
reading part of an editorial, 
states: 


These issues should keep Congress pretty 
busy. How each Congressman votes, of 
course, is important; but it is even more 
important that each casts his vote according 
to his convictions on the will of all of the 
people in his district, rather than listen to 
the pressure groups who, without having been 
elected, would appropriate the votes of Con- 
gressmen. 


I am 
which 


(The editorial referred to follows: ) 
CONGRESS SHOULD NOT WASTE TOO MUCH TIME 


Trains and air liners headed for Washing- 
ton today will carry most of Congress back 
to their seats, where they will face a diffi- 
cult session with five finger-burning issues 
to shape into legislation. 

Congress would have a much easier job 
pleasing the people if only the people would 
agree on the laws they want. But Congress 
always finds there are at least two sides to 
every major question. The Congressman’s 
problem is which way to go—which side to 
select in casting his vote. 

The issue which will get the most atten- 
tion, and probably the most delicate for the 
vote-minded legislators, is labor and strike 
legislation. The labor blocs are strong in 
Washington, and they taik straight to Con- 
gressmen. It is not unusual for a Congress- 
man to be threatened with defeat in the next 
election unless he bends to the will of the 
labor bloc. Some Congressmen tell the labor 
lobby to go fly a kite, while others, weaker, 
surrender their own convictions in the inter- 
est of keeping their jobs. 

What any legislator should consider fore- 
most in making a decision is what is good 
for his district. He must decide this himself. 
If he tries to please everyone, he finds he 
cannot do it. If he straddles an issue, he 
usually finds he pleases no one. This leaves 
kim uncomfortably in the middle when he 
starts his next campaign. 

Congress should remember that the public 
at large does not like strikes. The public 
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wants production to get under way. The 
public wants cars, radios, household equip- 
ment, clothing, telephone, and telegraph 
service. To enable the Government to be 
helpful in settling labor disputes quickly, the 
Congressman should keep only the public in 


mind and let the pressure groups, whether | 


they are labor or management, howl their 
heads off. Any self-respecting Congressman 
will follow this course. 

Loans to foreign countries will occupy 
attention. If unemployment continues 
widespread, or gets worse, there may be some 
feeling against foreign loans. But in this 
issue. Congress shoul’ remember that we 
have just sacrificed a quarter of a million lives 
and some $300,000,000,000 to win a war. If 
money will destroy the seeds of unrest which 
might grow into another war, we had better 
let the impoverished countries of Europe and 
the Orient have a few dollars, at least, until 
they can get their own business and agricul- 
ture operating. 

Corgress is almost sure to extend price 
controls for another short period. Such a 
step would not be popular with manufactur- 
ers or the producers of raw materials, but the 
general public is in favor of continued price 
controls until the edge is taken off the back- 
log of demard. 

Two phases of the military will comc before 
Congress. One is the inerger of the Army 
and Navy. The other is a program for com- 
pulsory military training in peacetime. It is 
doubtful, if the merger will became a fact 
without considerable compromise, even 
though the President is in favor of it. Com- 
pulsory military training should be adopted, 
first, to relieve soldiers now in service who 
deserve to be released, and secondly, to pro- 
vide the nucleus of . defensive army so we 
cannot be caught flat-footed again should a 
war break out suddenly. 

These issues should keep Congress pretty 
busy. How each Congressman votes, of 
course, is important, but it is even more im- 
portant that each casts his vote according to 
his convictions on the will of all of the people 
in his district rather than listen to the 
pressure groups who without having been 
elected would appropriate the votes of Con- 
gressmen. 

Congress can expedite the postwar adjust- 
ment and settle most of the major issues very 
promptly by using a little courage and a little 
common sense. But the legislators should 
not exercise their vocal cords too long while 
Rome burns. 


The SPEAKER. Under the previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Merrow] is recog- 
nized for 1 hour. 


THE BRITISH LOAN 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, House 
Joint Resolution 311, which was intro- 
duced on January 30, 1946, is a resolu- 
tion, according to ,ts title, “To further 
implement the purposes of the Bretton 
Woods Agreements Act by authorizing 
the Secretary of the Treasury to carry 
out an agreement with the United King- 
dom, and for other purposes.” 

The agreement referred to in this reso- 
lution is the British lcan. I am opposed 
to this loan and in the remarks which 
are to follow 1 will state the reasons why. 
On December 6, 1945, President Truman 
and Prime Minister Attlee announced 
Anglo-Americar financial and commer- 
cial agreements which include three 
documents: 

First. Financial agreement. 

Second. Joint statement regarding the 
understanding reached on commercial 
policy. 
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Third. Joint statement regarding set- 
tlement for lend-lease and reciprocal aig 
surplus war property, and claims, F 

The joint settlement regarding lengq- 
lease, surplus and war claims provides 
for the payment by the United Kingdom 
of six hundred ana fifty million in fy 
settlement for such items. This sum js 
repayable on the same terms as the re. 
payment of the proposed line of credit 
in the financial agreement. This sum 
agreed upon in settlement of lend-lease 
and reciprocal aid, surplus war property, 
and claims is unduly small. At the time 
lend-lease was extended administration 
spokesmen claimed that it would be re- 
paid. At this point I c:a inserting in the 
oe information relative to lend. 

ease. 


Lend-lease aid, by country, March 1941 to 





Oct. 1, 1945 
Country: Amount 

British Empire... - $30, 269, 210, 000 
CB. DB Mis skews 10, 801, 131, 000 
PROC aegutatecmaite 1, 406, 600, 000 
GRAM -.. cenccde<scudins 631, 509, 000 
American Republics _-- 421, 467, 000 
Netherlands_.... -..-. 162, 157, 000 
es 715, 416, 000 
DOGG cicndienecnid 52, 443, 000 
NOUNS vcs. css sch 34, 640, 000 
TREE 45.6 < issenuds 28, 063, 000 
Wugesiavtia.....<.<..c- 25, 885, 000 
Other countries ....... 43, 284, 000 

Aid not charged to for- 
eign governmeats _.. 2, 088, 249, 000 
Total iend-lease aid.. 46, 040, 054, 000 


We gave the British Empire approxi- 
mately $30,000,000,000 worth of goods 
through lend-lease; reverse lend-lease 
amounts to slightly more than $4,000,- 
000000. We have agreed to settle for 


‘six hundred and fifty million and this is 


to be paid over a period of 50 years. 


PROPOSALS CONCERNING WORLD TRADE AND 
EMPLOYMENT 


The proposals on world trade and em- 
ployment, to which Great Britain prom- 
ises her support, call for an international 
conference on this subject to be held not 
later than the coming summer, with a 
view to removing barriers to interna- 
tional trade, and to setting up a world- 
trade organization. Draft plans for such 
an organization are included. Approval 
of the Bretton Woods agreements is also 
recognized as desirable. Great Britain 
does not agree to relinquish the system 
of imperial preference, but does agree to 
negotiate the reduction of special tariff 
privileges in return for tariff reductions 
on the part of the United States. Britain 
is permitted to continue bulk buying by 
the Government for the present. 

FINANCIAL AGREEMENT 


The financial agreement provides for 
extension by the United States to the 
United Kingdom of a line of credit, 
amounting to $3,750,000,000 to be drawn 
upon at any time between the effective 
date of the agreement and December 31, 
1951 The effective date will be the date 
on which the United States Government 
notifies the United Kingdom Government 
that the Congress of the United States 
has made available the funds necessary 
to extend the line of credit. The amount 
drawn is to be repaid with interest at 2 
percent per year, in 50 annual install- 
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ments, beginning December 31, 1951, 
The Government of the United Kingdom 
may accelerate the repayment. 

Current payments of interest shall be 
waived in any year by request of the 
United Kingdom, if the Government 
finds that such a waiver is necessary in 
view of present and prospective interna- 
tional exchange conditions and the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund makes a 
stipulation of necessity based on certain 
stipulated factors. 

The proceeds of the loan may not be 
used by the United Kingdom to dis- 
charge its obligations to other countries. 
Nor may interest be waived unless other 
countries to which Britain owes money 
also waive interest. 

Within 1 year after the ertfective date 
of the agreement, or less, the Govern- 
ment of the United Kingdom will com- 
plete arrangements to remove any dis- 
crimination arising from the sterling- 
area dollar pool. Subject to the articles 
of agreement of the International ,Mone- 
tary Fund, the United Kingdom agrees 
not to impose restrictions on payments 
and transfers on current transactions 
and to eliminate such controls, with cer- 
tain exceptions, within 1 year of the ef- 
fective date of the agreement. 

The two countries also agree to lift 
quantitative restrictions against imports 
from the other country not later than 
December 31, 1946, again with certain ex- 
ceptions. The United Kingdom also 
agrees to enter into early negotiations 
with other countries for settling blocked 
sterling accounts. 

THE LOAN IS TOO GREAT A BURDEN 


In the first place the loan is too great a 
burden on the already overburdened 
American taxpayers. We have heavy ob- 
ligations to meet, such as pensions for 
veterans, Furthermore, the public debt 
is between $278,000,000,000 and $279,000,- 
000,000. I doubt the ability of the United 
States to lend money to other countries 
when we have such a heavy cturden of 
debt in our own country. In contrast to 
our public debt, I am informed that the 
public debt of Great Britain is approxi- 
mately $98,000,000,000. I cannot see how 
we can obtain the money to lend the 
United Kingdom unless we borrow it from 
our people by floating bonds or raise it by 
means of taxation. Furthermore, if we 
extend this loan it will be a precedent for 
loans to other countries. All the de- 
mands for loans should be reviewed since 
to refuse to lend money to others -would 
generate ill-will toward the United 
States. It is most important that we 
determine just what our lending policy is 
going to be. As far as the British loan is 
concerned, it should be emphasized that 
the 50-year period allowed for repay- 
ment is far too long. 

RATE OF INTEREST 


The rate of interest on the proposed 
British loan is exceedingly low. It is in 
reality not 2 percent but 1.62 percent 
Since payments do not begin until the 
end of 1951. This rate of interest is 
lower than the rate the Treasury must 
pay to obtain the money it borrows from 
our people. The average rate of inter- 
est our Government pays on all types of 
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securities is 1.94 percent. This differ- 
ence of course will have to be made up 
by a gift from our people. In this con- 
nection it is well to point out that the 
rate charged is lower than that charged 
to our veterans, which rate is not to 
exceed 4 percent. It is not good business 
to lend money in this manner. 
LOAN IS UNSECURED 


The loan is risky because it is unse- 
cured. No bank or no individual lends 
money without security. I am opposed 
to lending the British Commonwealth or 
any other nation money without ade- 
quate security. There might well be 
provisions for acquisition of bases and 
for other rights. Consideration should 
be given to the pledging of British assets 
in the United States as security. The 
British investments in the United States 
at the end of 1944 according to the 
United States Department of Commerce 
are— 

[In millions of dollars] 
Long-term investments: 
Common stocks at market value. 505 


Preferred stocks at market 
ta daeheen a kacedtiecoan 118 
Bonds at market value___.._.--. 12 


Direct investments: 
British controlled property at book 
Nth ttiatli Tinea tatncrenciaaapaninntnaiiamntelicmiets 1,031 
Miscellaneous investments: 
Asset value estimated by capitalizing 


NE sal nabdiaiddtinnedcumanbim Gupmaneyl 335 
ee ee 2,001 
Short-term investments: 
Reported by bankers and brokers, 
SOU babii 5 to Sk dlseeee 869 
DG citcavcadwdbedindvateds 2, 870 


Foregoing are rough estimates. 


I call attention to an excerpt from a 
radio address by my colleague the gen- 
tleman from Indiana, Congressman GER- 
ALD W. LanpiIs, over Station WLW, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, Fébruary 2. Complete ad- 
dress is in the Recorp of February 4. 

Why should we make this loan to Britain? 
They now own 1,500,000 shares in United 
States industries. They have unmined gold 
reserves of $24,500,000,000, unmined diamond 
reserve of #8,800,000,000, and $14,000,000,000 
in foreign investments. Let her use these 
assets before.coming over here with cup in 
hand. 


We should not lend money without 
definite security and I for one am op- 
posed to voting for this loan unless we get 
something in return. 

BRITAIN WILL NOT BE ABLE TO PAY 


Britain cannot repay the loan. She 
will not be able to produce sufficient ex- 
ports quickly enough. Even if she did, we 
should not be willing to take them since 
her goods would compete with our do- 
mestic production to the detriment of our 
workers. If the loan is not paid, loss will 
result to the United States through loss 
of capital assets. Evidence that Britain 
will not be able to pay is the fact that 
she has not paid her World War I debt 
to us, 

I am including in the Recorp the 
United States loans to Great Britain and 
British payments on these loans for 
World War I, 
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United States loans to Great Britain and 
British payments on these loans, World 
War I 


Princi of obligations received by 
the United States from Great Bri- 
tain under Liberty bond acts 
UII eee eS 

Payments received from Great Bri- 
tain prior to funding of the debt 


$4, 277, 000, 009. 00 


(Dee. 15, 1922): 
STi ncitce nncrtatitiditihiainiettions 202, 181, 641. 56 
Principal at time of funding-_.... 4, 074, 818, 358. 44 
Interest .......... $857, 896, 657. 11 
I Ri inane ciectaenlitinttinmepeng 


529, 307, 727. 30 


Total indebtedness of Great 
Britain at time of funding. --- 

Less: Credit allowances and cash pay- 
ments on execution of agreement __- 


PR Dee 
Payments received from Great Bri- 
tain subsequent to funding up to 

July 1, 1945: 
ib inatitnadcacucasseccunec 


4, 604, 128, 085. 74 
4, 600, 000, 000. 00 


232, 000, 000. 00 


Principal outstanding July 1, 1945. 4, 368, G00, 000. U0 


Interest ........ $1, 232, 770, 518. 42 
Interest due, July 1, 1945 2, 047, 664, 782. 58 


Total indebtedness as of July, 
ets tichindalitniadnbiedinnboad 6, 415, 664, 782. 58 
Principal and interest paid amounts : ae 
i IE cihcchwtsidenndbhodetcuss 2, 024, 848, 817. 09 


Source: U. 8. Treasury Department memorandum 
covering the World War indettedness of foreign gov- 
ernments. 


SOCIALISM AND IMPERIALISM 


The loan would be used to finance so- 
cialism in Great Britain through a broad 
program of reconstruction and nationali- 
zation of industry, to the detriment of 
our system of free enterprise. The loan 
may be a detriment to the cause of world 
peace, because it will bolster British im- 
perialism in the Far East. Also it will 
foster friction between Britain and the 
United States. 

Mr. Speaker, I am opposed to the Brit- 
ish loan because, in my opinion, this 
country cannot afford to make it; that 
it is unsecured and therefore poor busi- 
ness; that it will not be repaid to the 
United States; and that we will not ob- 
tain anything in return for the extension 
of this line of credit. It appears to me 
that we will again be attempting to 
finance our export trade. It is time for 
the United States to pay some attention 
to its own interests. We cannot con- 
tinue to give this country away and 
maintain our position of leadership. We 
cannot continue to give this country 
away and remain prosperous. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts [Mrs. Rocers] is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 


SECRET DIPLOMACY 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I hold in my hand last week’s 
Life, in which there is contained the 
second secret speech carried by Life that 
Mr. Churchill, former Prime Minister of 
England, made to the House of Com- 
mons during the war. This is the secret 
speech made to the House of Commons 
on December 10, 1942, and explains why 
Mr. Churchill dealt with Admira! Darlan 
and the Vichy Government. 

Mr. Speaker, Life states in part as fol- 
lows: 

Last week Life published for the first time 
one of the secret speeches made by Mr. 
Churchill to closed sessions of the House of 
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Commons during the war. That historic ad- 
dress concerned principally an explanation 
of the fall of Singapore. Herewith Life pre- 
sents another such secret speech by Mr. 
Churchill, also never before published. This 
address was made to the House of Commons 
on December 10, 1942, a month and 2 days 
after the Allied landings in north Africa, 
and is an answer to the protests aroused by 
Allied dealings with Admiral Darlan, No. 2 
man of the Vichy regime and an open ad- 
vocate of collaboration with Germany. In 
referring to these eventful utterances, Mr. 
Churchill states, “They are far more interest- 
ing than anything that could he written 
subsequently about these tremendous situa- 
tions. The effect they produced upon the 
House of Commons was of course decisive, 
and all opposition and most of the criticism 
faded away before the gravity of events.” 
As straightforward doctrments of living his- 
tory, these speeches will doubtless come to 
be considered among the most significant 
commentaries of the war. 


These secret speeches made by Mr. 
Churchill to the Parliament bring to 
my mind very vividly the contrasting pol- 
icy of our own administration in dealing 
with the Congress of the United States 
during the tragic and crucial war period 
through which -we have just passed. 
The administration will continue to keep 
many international matters secret from 
the Congress of the United States. I am 
not suggesting that all of these things 
should be made publie to all the people 
of the United States because there are 
mahy enemies in our midst today, and 
war secrets should not be given to them, 
but I do maintain, and have always 
maintained, that no secret should be 
kept from the Congress, the most direct 
representatives of the people of the 
United States. Repeatedly in the past 
on this floor of Congress I have urged 
the administration to give the Congress 
information on foreign affairs so that we 
may be informed of the policies of our 
Government. We should not be kept in 
the dark. During the war tragic errors 
were Made, and during the war and since 
the war costly international commit- 
ments have been made which could have 
been averted if the Congress had heen 
kept informed. However, the adminis- 
tration will continue to keep matters 
secret from the chosen representatives 
of the people just so long as the Congress 
is willing to put up with that sort of 
thing. The responsibility, Mr. Speaker, 
is therefore ours to see that we are given 
full and complete information as to 
what is to be done in our international 
affairs. Only then can we vote wisely 
and effectively. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. WASTELEWSKI, from February 8 
to February 14, on account of official and 
personal business. 

To Mr. Courtney (at the request of 
Mr. Keravver) , for 4 days, on account of 
illness. 

ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 3 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Friday, 
February 8, 1946, at 12 o’clock noon. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1042. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting supple- 
mental estimates of appropriation for the 
fiscal year 1947 in the amount of $836,000 
for the Department of Agriculture, in the 
form of amendments to the Budget for said 
fiseal year (H. Doc. No. 453); to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

1043. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting supple- 
mental estimates of appropriation for the 
fiscal year 1947 in the amount of $29,844 208, 
together with a draft of a proposed provi- 
sion, for the Department of State, in the 
form of amendments to the Budget for said 
fiscal year (H. Doc. No. 4§4); to the Com- 
mittee »n Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

1044. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a report reciting the facts and 
pertinent provisions of laW in the cases of 
350 individuals whose deportation has been 
suspended for more than 6 months by the 
Commissioner of the Immigration and Nat- 
uralization Service under the authority 
vested in the Attorney General, together with 
a statement of the reason for such suspen- 
sion; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

1045. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a draft of a proposed bill to 
amend subsection (c) of section 19 of the 
Immigration Act of 1917, as amended; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion. 

1046. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill to authorize certain expenditures by 
the Alaska Railroad, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the Territories. 

1047. A letter from the Secretary, Depart- 
ment o. Agriculture, transmitting a draft of 
a proposed bill to provide for the protection 
of forests against destructive insects and 
diseases, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

1048. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Inter‘or, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill to authorize the availability for certain 
necessary administrative experses of appro- 
priations for the Department of the Interior; 
to the Committee on Fxpenditures in the 
Executive Departments. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIIF, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. COLMER: Special Committee on Post- 
war Economic Policy and Planning. Pursu- 
ant to House Resolution 60 (79th Cong., ist 
sess.), submitting part 2, Eighth Report 
(Rept. No. 1527). Referred to the Commit- 
te> of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. COLE of New York: Committee on 
Naval Affairs. H. R. 1498. A hill to correct 
the naval record of former members of the 
crews of the revenue cutters Algonquin and 
Onondaga; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1528). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole E.ouse on the State of the Union. 

Mr. VINSON: Committee on Naval Affairs. 
H. R. 5356. A bill to provide assistance to 
the Republic of China in augmenting and 
maintaining a naval establishment, and for 
other purposes; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1529). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. ELLIOTT: Joint Committee on the Dis- 
position of Executive Papers. House Report 
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No. 1530. Report on the disposition of cer. 
tain papers of sundry executive departmenrs 
Ordered to be printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under elause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. PHILLIPS: 

H. R. 5417. A bill to authorize the construc- 
tion of trrigation and reclamation works and 
protective works therefor, to carry out the 
provisions of a contract with the Coachella 
Valley County Water District; to the Com- 
mittee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL: 

H. R. 5418. A bit? to prohibit the export of 
grain from the United States for a certain 
period; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means 


By Mr. O'BRIEN cf Michigan: 

H. R, 5419. A bill to establish a national 
housing policy and provide for its execution: 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. KEFPAUVER: 

H. R. 5420. A bill to expedite making homes 
available for veterans at lower costs and in 
greater volume and speed by facilitating pri- 
vate industrial production of homes through 
the use of surplus plants and facilities and 
new types of materials; to the Committee on 
Banking end Currency. 

By Mr. HARTLEY: 

H. J. Res. 314. Joint resolution to amend the 
Emergency Priee Control Act of 1942, as 
amended, so as to achieve maximum produc- 
tion, etimimate impediments thereto created 
by certain policies, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency 

By Mr. GRANT of Indiana: 

H. J. Res. 315. Joint resolution to further 
implement the purposes of the Bretton Woods 
Agreements Act by authorizing the Secretary 
of the Treasury to carry out an agreement 
with the United Kingdom, and for other pur 
poses, to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mrs. LUCE: 

HR. Con. Res. 126. Concurrent resolution to 
establish a joint committee on equa! pay 
for equal work without regard to race, color, 
or creed; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. KEFAUVER: 

H. Res. §12. Resolution for the relief of 
Catherine L. Harrington; to the Committee 
on Accounts. 

By Mr. VINSON: 

EB. Res. 513. Resolution providing for the 
cowmsideration of H. R. 5356, a bill to provide 
assistance to the Republic of Chima in aug- 
menting and maintaining a naval establish- 
ment, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. GORE: 

H. R. 5421. A bill for the relief of E. W 

Mitchell; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. HEFFERNAN: 

H.R. 5422. A bill for the relief of the Acro- 
Bocker Knitting Mills, Inc,; to the Commit- 
tee on Claims. 

By Mr. IZAC: 

H. R. 5423. A bill for the relief of Lester A 

Desse; to the Committee on Claims. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
cmd papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

1592. By Mr. HAVENNER: Petition signed 
by 471 citizens of California, stating that the 
United States Employment Serviee and its 
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northern California operations, does not have 
an adequate staff and space to assist citizens 
in finding employment and that thousands of 
citizens have great difficulty in obtaining any 
assistance from the United States Employ- 
ment Service; to the Committee on Labor. 

1533. By Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin: Letter 
from F. C. Seideman, Kenosha, Wis., in ap- 
preciation for the Congressional Medal of 
Honor awarded him as a member of the Se- 
lective Service System; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

1534. Also, petition of the American Legion, 
Department of Wisconsin, relating to recon- 
version and industrial disputes, etc.; to the 
Committee on Labor. 

1535. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Cen- 
tral Trades Council, petitioning considera- 
tion of their resolution with reference to their 
objection to passage of House bill 5262; to the 
Committee on Labor. 

1536. Also, petition of Local Union 131, 
United Construction Workers, United Mine 
Workers of America, A. F. of L., petitioning 
consideration of their resolution with refer- 
ence to their opposition to the Case bill; to 
the Committee on Labor. 

1537. Also, petition of John C. Burt, 15 
Park Row, New York, N. Y., petitioning con- 
sideration of his resolution with reference to 
vindicating authority in delimiting the pow- 
ers of judges; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, 





SENATE 


Fropay, Fepruary 8, 1946 


(Legislative day of Friday, January 
18, 1946) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 

Most holy and merciful God, the 
strength of our weakness, the refuge 
of our weariness, the Good Shepherd of 
our waywardness, in the searching light 
of Thy presence, we acknowledge and 
bewail our manifold sins and wickedness 
which we from time to time most griev- 
ously have committed, by thought, word, 
and deed, against Thy righteous law of 
love. In an hour of dire human need, 
Thou hast opened before us a potent 
ministry to all the earth. Save us from 
the pride of self-will, from enfeebling 
faults of judgment, from the blindness 
of prejudice, from vagueness of purpose, 
and from discouragement in temporary 
failure. Lift up our hearts in glad ex- 
pectation because, with a new era of 
world cooperation at the door, redemp- 
tion draweth nigh; enable us to trim our 
lamps and at the midnight cry go forth 
to meet the Bridegroom. In the dear 
Redeemer’s name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Journal of 
the Senate for the days from the 18th 
of January to the 7th of February, both 
inclusive, be approved without reading. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the Journal for the vari- 
ous days mentioned by the Senator from 
Kentucky js approved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
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cated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of 
his secretaries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Rep- 
resentatives, by Mr. Chaffee, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed the following bills, in which 
it een the concurrence of the Sen- 
ate: 


H. R. 4908. An act to provide additional 
facilities for the mediation of labor disputes, 
and for other purposes; and 

H.R. 5400. An act making appropriations 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1947, for 
civil functions administered by the War 
Department, and for other purposes. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


By unanimous consent, the following 
routine business was transacted: 


REPORT ON UNITED NATIONS RELIEF AND 
REHABILITATION ADMINISTRATION 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair lays before the Senate a message 
from the President of the United States, 
which will be read. 


The Chief Clerk read the message. 

(Foi President’s message, see today’s 
proceedings of the House of Representa- 
tives on p. 1161.) 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 


report will be referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 

The account of expenditures set forth 
in the report is of so important a nature 
that the Chair thinks the report should 
be printed in the Recorp, and, without 
objection, the report will be printed in 
the Recorp, without the illustrations, for 
the information of the Senate. 

The report, without the illustrations, is 
as follows: 


CuHapTer 1. Summary or THIRD QUARTIR 
DEVELOPMENTS 


The third quarter of 1945 brought final 
military victory to the United Nations. The 
end of hostilities greatly affected the prob- 
lems of relief. VE-day enabled UNRRA to 
enter into full-scale operations in the 
liberated countries of Europe which required 
its aid, as well as to assist in the care and 
repatriation of millions of displaced persons 
freed from years of Nazi slave labor. With 
VJ-day, UNRRA could begin operations on 
@ world-wide scale, as ports were opened in 
China. Shipping and supplies in adequate 
quantities became available for UNRRA’s ac- 
celerated operations, including large supplies 
of military surplus stocks. As the supply 
problem diminished the financial problem 
grew, and by the end of the third quarter of 
1945 virtual exhaustion of UNRRA’s finan- 
cial resources became its most immediate 
problem. 

SUMMARY OF PRINCIPAL ACTIVITIES 

1. At the end of the third quarter of 1945 
cumulative shipments of relief materials 
from all sources totaled 2,126,222 long tons, 
valued at $433,816,000—landed cost. Whereas 
about half of the shipments included in 
the total for the second quarter of 1945 were 
taken over from the civilian relief stocks of 
military authorities, almost all the supplies 
shipped during the third quarter were di- 
rectly procured and shipped by UNRRA. 
Third quarter shipments, equivalent to more 
than 136 full shiploads, were more than 
double those of the preceding quarter. In- 
cluded were 616,840 tons of food, 237,150 tons 
of industrial rehabilitation supplies, 106,865 
tons of agricultural rehabilitation supplies, 
56,558 tons of clothing, textiles, and foot- 
wear, and 7,811 tons of medical supplies. 
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2. As of September 30, UNRRA had ex- 
pended or committed over 88 percent of its 
available resources. Of the $1,268,750,254 
comprising operating contributions to date— 
including the entire United States contri- 
bution—the sum of $1,122,131,582 had been 
committed for relief and rehabilitation sup- 
plies and services. Of the $15,415,334 avail- 
able for administrative expenditures, $11,- 
692,128 had been committed. For all pur- 
poses, UNRRA had a balance of $150,341,878 
available for commitment as of the end of 
the third quarter of 1945. 

3. Operations were stepped up during the 
third quarter in the ccuntries of central, 
eastern, and southern Europe. Agreements 
were signed between UNRRA and the Gov- 
ernments of Poland, Albania, and the Dodec- 
anese Islands. Increased quantities of sup- 
plies were shipped into Greece, Yugoslavia, 
Czechoslovakia, and Poland. Unloading 
problems were in part overcome by the 
opening of the ports of Gdynia and Gdansk 
for Poland, Bremerhaven and Hamburg for 
Czechoslovakia, and Trieste for Yugoslavia. 

4. As of September 30, 4,323 UNRRA work-. 
ers were employed in the operation of as- 
sembly centers established by the military 
for Allied displaced persons in Germany, while 
449 other UNRRA personnel were in a for- 
ward staging area awaiting deployment into 
the field. About 1,300,000 displaced persons 
were still being cared for in these assembly 
centers. While negotiations were under way 
for UNRRA to take over direction of dis- 
placed persons operations from the military, 
UNRRA personnel were “winterizing” the 
centers. 

5. Over 27,000 displaced persons had been 
repatriated from UNRRA’s Middle East camps 
by the beginning of September, and a remain- 
ing 13,000 were being sent home as fast as 
shipping permitted. 

6. The wrecking of inland transport sys- 
tems during the war constituted a grave 
threat to the relief program. To overcome 
this, UNRRA had arranged for the procure- 
ment of approximately 50,000 trucks for 
Czechoslovakia, Greece, Poland, and Yugo- 
slavia. 

7. UNRRA’s program of limited aid to Italy 
was in full operation, and most of the $50,- 
000,000 authorized for the Italian program 
had been committed. About 800,000 chil- 
dren and expectant and nursing mothers were 
receiving supplementary food in provinces 
south of Florence. Operations were begin- 
ning in certain northern provinces. School 
lunch programs were operating in Rome and 
Naples and soon would be extended through- 
out Italy. 

8. VJ-day necessitated a rapid increase of 
UNRRA personnel in China. The draft of 
a basic UNRRA-Chinese Government agree~ 
ment was in the final stages of negotiation 
in September. UNRRA medical personnel 
combated a cholera epidemic in the Chung- 
king area during the third quarter. From 
June 2 to August 18 over 2,300 persons were 
given emergency hospitalization, and 500,000 
were inoculated. Mortality among patients 
fell from 40 percent to about 10 percent. 
Procurement for China got under way on a 
large scale during this quarter. 

9. While the countries of western Europe 
have been financing most of their ow1. relief 
and rehabilitation needs, they have received 
through UNRRA large shipments of clothing 
contributed by citizens of the United States, 
Canada, Australia, and New Zealand. At the 
end of September approximately 3,000,000 
pounds had been sent to Belgium, 7,000,000 
to France, 4,000,000 to the Netherlands, and 
1,000,000 to Norway. 

10. Emergency relief shipments arrived in 
the Philippines in September. The ship- 
ments included 12,398,400 pounds of food 
and over 93,000 pounds of medical supplies. 
More than 4,000,000 pounds of contributed 
clothing were made available for shipment 
to the islands, 
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11. UNRRA doctors, nurses, and sanitation 
engineers were assisting various governments 
to reestablish public health and sanitation 
organizations for epidemic control. Portable 
X-ray units and hospital facilities were being 
shipped to liberated areas. UNRRA airplanes 
were spraying malaria-breeding swamps in 
Greece with DDT, and UNRRA welfare 
specialists were assisting the Greek Govern- 
ment to organize a nation-wide system of 
feeding and physical rehabilitation centers. 

12. UNRRA continued to administer the 
International Sanitary Conventions, 1944, in 
connection with which a total of 15 issues of 
the Epidemiological Information Bulletin 
were published and distributed to health 
officials throughout the world. 


EFFECT OF VICTORY 


In September 1945 it was estimated that 
from 10,000,000 to 12,000,000 tons of food 
would be required within the next 12 months 
to augment supplies in the liberated coun- 
tries of Europe, if millions of people were to 
be able to assume their responsibilities in re- 
building their homelands. 

The transition from war to peace in al- 
most every liberated country of Europe and 
the Far East was being met on empty stom- 
achs. Europe faced its grimmest winter in 
modern times. Tragedy was not confined to 
hunger and the prospect of mass starvation. 
The Mediterranean countries reported mil- 
lions of cases of malaria and tuberculosis, 
while diphtheria was of epidemic proportions 
in a large part of central and northern 
Europe. And while the European continent 
is in need of thousands of tons of medical 
supplies and hospital equipment, no region 
of the earth is in greater need of medical 
assistance than China. Authorities in China 
expect that the coming year will bring 200,000 
cases of cholera, 6,000,000 of dysentery, 700,- 
000 of typhoid, 500,000 of smallpox, 360,000 
of diphtheria, and 100,000 of spinal menin- 
gitis. In urban centers few persons over 20 
have escaped tubercular infection, and 
tuberculosis mortality runs to 3 per 1.000. 

The desperate need of the liberated United 
Nations populations for relief and rehabili- 
tation supplies and services is the after- 
math of years of enemy occupation and mili- 
tary operations which turned their cities and 
farms into battle grounds. Under succes- 
sive impacts of conquest, occupation, and 
military liberation, economic and physical 
deterioration was inevitable. The winter of 
1945-46 brings a crisis in the recovery of 
the world from war. 

However, military victory in all threaters of 
war openec the way to application of re- 
medial measures on a world-wide basis, per- 
mitting the rapid acceleration of relief and 
rehabilitation assistance to areas where the 
needs were most urgent. 

After the victory, supplies became avail- 
able in sufficient quantities so that their lack 
no longer constituted a major handicap to 
UNRRA’s operations. Prior to VE-day, ship- 
ping space and essential commodities were 
in extremely short supply, and UNRRA’s re- 
auirements frequently gave way to military 
necessity. VJ-day removed additional supply 
restrictions and released many items which 
had been in short supply during the war. 
UNRRA was placed in a position to purchase 
large amounts of Army surpluses stock piled 
both in the United States and overseas, and 
also to obtain supplies for which procure- 
ment contracts had been canceled as a result 
of Army cut-backs. By the end of Septem- 
ber UNRRA had procured $60,000,000 worth 
of United States Government surpluses which 
were stored in this country. In addition, a 
joint mission of UNRRA and United States 
Government officials had gone to Europe to 
procure an additional $150,000,000 wc th of 
supplies from United States military sur- 
pluses available in the European and Medi- 
terranean theaters, and plans were developed 
for the p.ocurement of United States mili- 
tary surpluses in the Far Eastern theater, 
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Further large-scale purchases of military sur- 
pluses both in the United States and abroad 
were contemplated as additional funds from 
the initial United States contribution became 
available. 

Victory not only improved the supply sit- 
uation but also eased transportation. By the 
end of the third quarter of 1945 UNRRA had 
enough shipping space to take care of its over- 
seas consignments, barring unforeseen con- 
tingencies. The liberation of China opened 
up that country’s seaports to the Allies, and 
enabled UNRRA to go into its planned opera- 
tion there. Hitherto, relief and rehabilita- 
tion activities had been negligible, as land 
routes into Free China were crowded with 
military transports and the cost of moving 
supplies by air was prohibitive for large-scale 
relief operations. In similar fashion, on the 
other side of the world, opening of new ports 
in the Baltic during the third quarter of 1945 
permitted substantial increases in the move- 
ment of goods to Poland. 

Because of the critical state of inland 
transport in Europe and the Far East, UNRRA 
has been sending trucks to these areas in in- 
creasing quantities. These trucks were pro- 


cured principally from Army surpluses 
abroad. 
Improvements in supply and shipping 


meant speedier procurement. By the end of 
the third quarter the principal factor limiting 
UNRRA was the lack of financial resources to 
continue procurement. 


CuapTer 2. UNRRA Counc. DECISIons 


The third session of the Council of 
UNRRA—composed of one representative 
from each member nation—was held in Lon- 
don between August 7 and August 25. The 
United States was represented at this session 
by Assistant Secretary of State William L. 
Clayton. 

At its third session the Council adopted 
several resolutions expanding UNRRA’s mem- 
bersip and its scope of operations and rec- 
ommending that member nations provide ad- 
ditional financial support. Those resolutions 
are summarized below: 

1. New members: The Council voted to ad- 
mit three United Nations—Denmark, the 
Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Republic,, and 
the Ukranian Soviet Socialist Republic— 
which had not previously applied for mem- 
bership in UNRRA. By general resolution the 
Council also authorized the Central Commit- 
tee of UNRRA—consisting of the delegates of 
Canada, China, France, the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, the United Kingdom, and 
the United States'—to accept applications 
for membership from any other governments 
that are signatories to the Charter of the 
United Nations. 

2. Scope of UNRRA operations: At its sec- 
ond session in September 1944 the UNRRA 
Council! authorized a limited program of aid 
to Italy, supplementing the extensive relief 
operation conducted by the armies of the 
United States, the United Kingdom, and 
Canada, and paid for by the governments of 
those nations. At the third session of the 
Council the United States delegate proposed 
that the burden of furnishing relief to Italy 
be transferred from the Governments of the 
United States, the United Kingdom, and 
Canada to UNRRA, and the Council agreed 
to authorize UNRRA operations in Italy to 
the extent necessary “to meet the urgent 
needs of the Italian population.” The Coun- 
cil also agreed to authorize UNRRA opera- 
tions in Austria when invited to do so by 
“the appropriate authorities exercising ad- 
ministrative control of that country.” The 
burden of relief is now being met by France, 
the U. 8. S. R., the United Kingdom, and the 
United States as the occupying authorities. 
Another resolution passed by the Council 


4Canada and France were added to the 
membership of the Central Committee at the 
third session of the Council. 
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authorized UNRRA to operate in Korea anq 
Formosa “upon the same terms and condi- 
tions as in other liberated areas.” 

Upon the recommendation of the United 
States delegate, the Council also clarified 
UNRRA’s responsibilities with respect to dis. 
placed persons. UNRRA is now authorized 
to provide care on a temporary basis for the 
displaced nationals of any member nation: 
whether or not they desire to return to the 
territory of that nation at the present time. 

3. Additional financial support: The Direc. 
tor General advised the Council that the sup- 
plies and services financed by the origina) 
contribution of each uninvaded member 
nation which was approximately equal to 
1 percent of estimated national income for 
the year ending June 30, 1943, would be 
entirely consumed by midwinter. After con- 
sidering the volume of urgent relief and 
rehabilitation needs falling within the scope 
of UNRRA’s responsibility and comparing 
those needs with the ability of the uninvaded 
nations to meet them, the Council resolved 
to recommend a second contribution equal tv 
1 percent of the estimated annual national 
income of the uninvaded member nations. 
It is estimated that the additional 1 percent 
contributions will total approximately 
$1,883,000,000, bringing the total contribu- 
tion of the uninvaded nations to $3,766,000,- 
000. In making its recommendation, the 
Council expressed the expectation that 
UNRRA would complete its shipments to 
Europe not later than the end of December 
1946 and to the Par East not later than the 
end of March 1947. 


CHapTer 3. OPERATIONS BY COUNTRY 
CENTRAL, EASTERN, AND SOUTHERN EUROPE 


In the countries of central, eastern, and 
southern Europe in which UNRRA was sup- 
plying relief and rehabilitation supplies and 
services, operations moved into high gear 
during the quarter. Agreements were signed 
with Poland, the Dodecanese Islands, San 
Marino, and Albania. Supplies in increasing 
volume were dispatched to those countries 
and to Greece, Yugoslavia, and Czechoslo- 
vakia. Im the case of Czechoslovakia and 
Poland supply obstacles were partially over- 
come by the opening of the ports of Gdynia 
and Gdansk for Poland, and the recent open- 
ing of Bremerhaven and Hamburg for 
Czechoslovakia. Large-scale shipment of 
trucks to the countries in which UNRRA 
was operating had substantially eased the 
problem of internal distribution of supplies. 
In Italy the limited program for nursing 
and expectant mothers, children, and dis- 
placed Allied nationals was in full operation. 

ALBANIA © 

The administration's operations in Albania 
got under way during the quarter. The 
UNRRA—Albania agreement was signed on 
August 1, and on August 8 the UNRRA mis- 
sion entered that country. 

The first shipload of UNRRA supplies 
reached Albania on August 21. By September 
30, UNRRA had shipped a total of 20,000 
tons there; 70 percent consisted of {food- 
stuffs. primarily wheat and flour. Other sup- 
plies shipped to Albania during the quater 
included clothing, medical supplies, fuel, and 
lubricants. 

One of the difficulties in the handling of 
supplies for Albania is the small capaci\y 
of its ports. Until recently the chief port, 
Durres, was able to handle only 10,000 tons 
a month. 

During the typhoid epidemics in Tirana 
and Durres, vaccines, water supply materials. 
and other medical supplies were airshipped 
to Albania. The Albanians have requested 
UNRRA to provide supplies for the main- 
tenance of 25,000 Chamerian refugees. Tents 
for housing this group and an estimated 
20,000 homeless Albanians are under pro- 
ceurement from Army surpluses in the Medi- 
terranean theater. 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Cumulative shipments to Czechoslovakia 
through September 80, 1945, amounted to 
154,000 gross long tons, valued at $43,000,000. 
Of this figure 103,000 tons were shipped dur- 
ing the third quarter. Seventy-five percent 
of shipments originated in the Western Hemi- 
sphere and 25 percent in the Eastern. 

Most of the cargoes continued to be shipped 
over the long sea route to Constantsa and the 
single-track rail line across Rumania and 
Hungary to Czechoslovakia. Operations in 
Czechoslovakia have been seriously hindered 
py the overloading of the harbor facilities at 
Constantsa and the rail route into the coun- 
try. The German North Sea ports of Bremer- 
haven and Hamburg, the normal entry for 
Czechcslovakia, were expected to become 
available to UNRRA and aid materially in 
supplying the country. 

Food supplies constituted approximately 
half of shipments, agricultural rehabilitation 
supplies, including seeds, were 30 percent; 
and clothing, textiles, and footwear, 12 per- 
cent. The balance consisted of industrial, 
medical, and sanitation supplies. 

Despite UNRRA shipments total food re- 
sources provided an average of only 1,800 
calories per person per day in September. 

Perhaps the most serious damage suffered 
by Czechoslovakia during the final stages of 
the war was to its transportation system. 
This is still a major problem, because few of 
the destroyed bridges have been rebuilt and 
only 19 of the 29 bombed tunnels have 
been put into operation again. Since the 
railway and river systems cannot be ade- 
quately restored until 1946, trucks are es- 
sential. During September UNRRA started 
regular and substantial deliveries of surplus 
military trucks, and more than 2,000 of 
them had been delivered by september 30. 

A survey of Slovak hospitals by an UNRRA 
health officer showed that they had been 
deprived of all essentials by the enemy. To 
relieve the situation the distribution of 
UNRRA hospital units and medical supplies 
has been speeded up. Small emergency de- 
pots of medical supplies are being assembled 
in Prague, Bratislava, and Kosice. UNRRA 
welfare officers have completed comprehen- 
sive surveys through Czechos'ovakia and 
report that unless there is a continuous flow 
of supplies for children’s welfare centers, 
nurseries, and other institutions, tubercu- 
losis and malnutritional diseases will con- 
tinue to increase. 


THE DODECANESE ISLANDS 


Under agreement of August between the 
military administration of the Dodecanese 
Islands and UNRRA, UNRRA will assume sup- 
ply responsibility early in 1946. UNRRA as- 
sumed financial responsibility for relief to 
the Dodecanese on August 1, 1945. 


GREECE 


UNRRA's task in Greece has continued to 
be complex in character and difficult in exe- 
cution, not only because of the degree of 
destruction and destitution brought about 
by the war and occupation, but also because 
of the country’s peculiar economy. 

In years of normal production some 30 
percent of the food needed to meet Greece’s 
annual food requirements must be imported. 
Current import needs are considerably higher 
because of a drastic decline in domestic cereal 
production as a result of the war and occupa- 
tion. For example, although the average an- 
nual production for the years 1938-39 was 
1,705,200 metric tons, the estimated 1945 
production is only 713,000 metric tons. 

Since UNRRA became responsible for relief 
operations in Greece, it has provided that 
country with an average of approximately 
100,000 tons of food monthly. At the same 
time over 2,000 tractors and large quantities 
of fertilizers and pesticides have been deliv- 
ered to rehabilitate local production. By 
September 30 UNRRA shipments had made 
available 50 percent of the fall and winter 
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requireménts of nitrogenous fertilizers and 
two-thirds of the requirements for rogk phos- 
phate. 

The number of draft and pack animals in 
Greece was reduced in appalling proportions 
as a result of the war. Out of the 965.000 
head in 1938 only 487,000 remained by mid- 
June 1945. UNRRA has imported into the 
country an aggregate of 13,619 head of live- 
stock, of which approximately 25 percent 
came from Cyprus and Italy. UNRRA also 
has provided bulls for artificial insemination 
to increase the livestock. Additional ship- 
ments are programmed for the future, but it 
is far beyond UNRRA’s ability to replace all 
the lost livestock. 

Before the war Greece had 1,660 miles of 
railways and 7,700 miles of roads. The rail- 
way system is totally destroyed, and its re- 
habilitation is a task UNRRA cannot under- 
take. If the transport burden is shifted to 
the highways, some 16,000 motor trucks 
would be required to transport the amount 
of freight that moved over the roads and 
railroads of Greece in 1939. To date 
UNRRA has made available to Greece some 
4,500 trucks and plans to raise the number 
to more than 6,000 by the end of 1945. 

Allied agencies working in Greece during 
the occupation agreed that 54 percent of the 
population were in desperate need of cloth- 
ing and footwear. UNRRA has imported 
quantities of finished apparel and enough 
raw materials to keep the country’s clothing 
industry fully occupied for at least 6 
months. As of August 31, 10,299 long tons 
of raw material, clothing, textiles, and foot- 
wear had been shipped, and during Septem- 
ber and October 2,243 long tons of used and 
new clothing were shipped. However, it 
will not be possible to clothe adequately the 
Greek population for some years to come. 

War and occupation left behind an im- 
mense job in the ‘elds of health and welfare. 
Malaria, tuberculosis, and other diseases 
prevail throughout the country. UNRRA 
field observers report that the malaria- 
infected population in some areas is more 
than 70 percent. According to estimates, 
half of the country’s children are tubercu- 
lar. To date UNRRA has provided approxi- 
mately 1,250 tons of medical supplies. In 
addition, 12 airplanes have been allocated 
to Greece for malaria control. Of these, 
eight had reached the country by September 
30. To combat tuberculosis, medical teams 
were organized to operate throughout Greece 
and radiological apparatus for mass exami- 
nation was in operation in Athens and 
Salonika. Two-thirds of the displaced 
Greeks in UNRRA’s Middle East camps have 
been repatriated. UNRRA refugee camps 
were operating in the northern part of 
Greece, furnishing food and clothing to the 
Greek refugees streaming in from Yugo- 
slavia and Bulgaria. 


ITALY 


During the months of July, August, and 
September, 1945, the operations of the Italy 
mission increased in range and in scope, 
within the limitations of the $50,000,000 
program established by the Council at its 
session in Montreal. Shipments through 
September 1945 amounted to 101,675 tons of 
supplies, of which about 28,000 tons were 
shipped during the third quarter. 

By the end of the third quarter about 800,- 
000 expectant and nursing mothers and chil- 
dren were receiving UNRRA supplementary 
food in provinces south of Florence and op- 
erations were under way in the provinces of 
Florence and Pistoia. School-lunch pro- 
grams were being operated by UNRRA in 
Rome and Naples and will soon be extended 
throughout Italy, 

In Italy UNRRA has been assisting in the 
care of three classes of displaced persons: 
United Nations nationals, stateless persons, 
and Italians displaced within the country. 
Care for displaced persons in the north was 
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still largely in the hands of the military, but 
the Allied Commission has authorized 
UNRRA to extend its program of financial as- 
sistance to displaced persons in northern 
Italy, heretofore closed to civilian agencies. 
At the end of September about 10,000 non- 
Italian displaced persons were being assisted 
through cash grants and assistance in kind. 

UNRRA relief oper.utions in Italy had been 
limited to $50,000,000 and restricted to spe- 
cial fields in accordance with the Montreal 
resolution. Until August 31, 1945, the United 
States, United Kingdom, and Canadian mili- 
tary authorities were responsible for supply- 
ing Italy with the essential foodstuffs and 
raw materials necessary for the prevention 
of disease and unrest. For the months of 
September through December 1945 the 
United States Government participated 
through the Foreign Economic Administra- 
tion and subsequently the Department of 
State. To avoid the interruption of the pipe- 
line flow of vitally needed supplies, such as 
wheat, coal, ctc.. UNRRA was expected to 
initiate substantial shipments to Italy in 
January 1946. Under the expanded program 
approved at the third council session in 
London, it is estimated that about $450,- 
000,000 will be expended. 

Relief and rehabilitation needs for Italy 
are estimated to be well in excess of a billion 
dollars. Years of warfare, internal up- 
heaval, military operations, German demo- 
lition, and Allied bombing have left crucial 
shortages of food, clothing, medical services, 
and shelter. More than 1,000,000 persons 
were homeless, and 350,000 were refugees. 
The average daily ration provided about 900 
calories. Ninety percen* of the bridges were 
blown up, rolling stock and power lines were 
largely destroyed, and motor transport was 
badly depleted. 

Flooding of reclaimed land, disintegration 
of drainage facilities, and shortage of food, 
clothing, medical services, and shelter com- 
binea to undermine health. The incidence 
of tuberculosis is three times the prewar 
rate, and several hundred tons of medical 
and sanitation supplies were needed imme- 
diately. 

About 2,700 cases of medical supplies had 
been transferred to the Italian Government 
by UNRRA. These contained atabrine, dig- 
italis, vitamins, baby feeding requirements, 
surgical instruments, etc. UNRRA penicillin 
has been the only supply officially available 
in Italy for civilian use. Fifty ambulances 
have been given to the Italian Government 
thus far. 

POLAND 


On September 14 UNRRA and the Polish 
Provisional Government of National Unity 
signed an agreement outlining the scope 
of UNRRA’s activities in Poland and provid- 
ing for the establishment of an UNRRA mis- 
sion there. This agreement is similar to 
UNRRA agreements with other countries in 
which it is operating, providing for nondis- 
crimination in the distribution of supplies 
and for UNRRA observation of distribution. 
Because of the desperate need existing in 
Poland, UNRRA supplies have been sent there 
since March. By September 30 supplies 
shipped to Poland had reached a total of 
about 160,000 tons valued at nearly $61,- 
185,000. During the third quarter about 
90,000 tons were shipped to Poland. 

Until mid-August all shipments to Poland 
had to be made to Constanza and to be 
moved by rail and truck into the country. 
Now, however, the ports of Gdynia and 
Gdansk are open and the physical difficulties 
of supplying Poland are reduced. Destruc- 
tion of Poland’s transportation system made 
impossible full use of the port capacity and 
trucks now being delivered by UNRRA for 
the distribution of supplies are essential. As 
of October 12, approximately 3,000 trucks 
had arrived in Poland. 

Reports from UNRRA’s staff in Poland dis- 
close the desperate situation in that country. 
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The food situation is critical and livestock 
is scarce. In 1945 the number of pigs, in 
comparison with 1938, decreased 74.1 per- 
cent; cattle decreased 48.4 percent; milk 
cows, 563 percent, and sheep 90 percent. 
Home production cannot supply the non- 
agricultural population with any animal 
proteins whatsoever. All animal proteins for 
the nonfarm population must be imported. 
The amount of milk available is not sufficient 
to cover even the lowest needs of the agri- 
cultural population. Furthermore, a serious 
reduction in the expected production of 
bread, grains, and potatoes has resulted in a 
grave shortage of the basic food needs for the 
entire population. z 

It has been estimated that 80 percent of 
the clothing of the Polish population has 
been worn out, looted, or destroyed. UNRRA 
staff members report that practically all chil- 
dren and women and at least half the men 
are without shoes. Quantities of supplies of 
contributed clothing, purchased textiles and 
footwear have been sent to Poland by UNRRA. 

The health problem in Poland is also very 
serious. Tuberculosis, typhoid fever, vene- 
real diseases, and dysentery are rampant. 
Estimates of reliable observers indicate that 
10,000 persons are succumbing to diseases 
each month. Infant mortality is extremely 
high. The incidence of typhus in western 
Poland is particularly high as the result of 
war dislocation and break-down of sanitary 
facilities in the great movements of people 
from east to west. The need for medical 
supplies of all kinds is urgent, and as many 
of such supplies as possible are being sent by 
UNRRA. 


YUGOSLAVIA 


UNRRA shipments to Yugoslavia during 
the third quarter of 1945 amounted to about 
330.000 tons. Yugoslavia was supplied en- 
tirely by UNRRA procurement beginning July 
1, 1945. Prior to that time military supplies 
had been the primary means of civilian re- 
lief, but supplies shipped into the country 
between April 15 and June 30 were bought 
by UNRRA from Allied military authorities. 

UNRRA supplies discharged in Yugoslavia 
during July amounted to 71,000 gross long 
tons, an increase of 40 percent over the June 
total. The rise in deliveries was due pri- 
marily to the use of the port of Trieste. 
About half of the supplies docked consisted 
of industrial and agricultural rehabilitation 
goods, medical supplies, and clothing and 
textiles. 

During August 77,400 gross long tons of 
UNRRA supplies were landed in Yugoslavia, 
and in September 24 UNRRA ships landed 
117,000 tons of supplies, more than two- 
thirds of which was food. Since September 1 
a substantial increase in shipments to Yugo- 
slavia was scheduled to help build stock piles 
in the interior areas of the country, which 
are isolated during the winter months. 

To break Yuposlavia’s transport bottleneck 
in the distribution of relief supplies, UNRRA 
dispatched more than 5,700 trucks and trail- 
ers during September. A majority of the 
vehicles were bought from the military sur- 
pluses in Italy. 

Until the 1946 harvest, Yugoslavia will have 
to depend on imported cereal supplies and 
protective foods. Clothing and textiles, 
agricultural and industrial rehabilitation 
goods and medical supplies will have to be 
imported for some time to come. About 50 
to 60 percent of all livestock was destroyed 
by war, anc large segments of Yugoslavia’s 
communications and industrial plants were 
destroyed or sabotaged during the occupa- 
tion. The 1945 harvest will be only about 50 
percent of normal because of the smaller 
area under crops and the severe drought that 
hit all of southeastern Europe. 

UNNRA is helping Yugoslavia in reequip- 
ping and reestablishing its badly damaged 
hospital and medical services. A survey of 
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nutritional deficiency diseases undertaken 
in Sarajevo'r,owed the majority of the chil- 
dren were suffering from rickets and other 
nutritional diseases. Similar surveys are 
planned on a larger scale. Health officers 
and staff personnel have started to work in 
the field. Work on typhus control con- 
tinued, as did the survey on malaria control. 
A nurses’ training program was in process of 
development. UNRRA welfare specialists 
were surveying children’s institutions to de- 
termine their requirements for continued 
operations. 


ETHIOPIA 


A mission to Ethiopia, with the primary 
purpose of instituting a program of training 
in the fields of welfare, health, and medical 
services, was being organized and a chief of 
the mission was appointed. 


WESTERN AND NORTHERN EUROPE 


UNRRA had been engaged in a limited pro- 
gram to provide some emergency relief sup- 
plies to liberated countries that had not 
applied for general assistance. None of the 
member governments of western and north- 
ern Europe has requested UNRRA to provide 
relief and rehabilitation supplies and serv- 
ices on a broad scale, but some food and 
considerable quantities of contributed cloth- 
ing were sent to help alleviate immediate 
distress in the months immediately follow- 
ing the end of the war in Europe. 


FRANCE 


Emergency supplies consigned to France 
were destined for use by war victims whose 
homes and household goods had been de- 
stroyed, .nd for Allied nationals displaced 
in the country. By the end of September 
227 tons of food and clothing were consigned 
for shipment for the use of French war vic- 
tims and 265 tons of food, clothing, and 
medical supplies were sent for displaced per- 
sons in France. In addition, 7,406,000 pounds 
of used clothing had been shipped to France, 
chiefly to clothe returning prisoners of war 
and deportees. 


BELGIUM AND LUXEMBURG 


The allocation of used clothing to Belgium 
and Luxemburg was 3,000,000 pounds. The 
Belgium authorities were responsible for re- 
allocation and delivery of 10 percent of the 
total to the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg. 
As of September 28, 3,098,420 pounds had 
been shipped to Belgium. 

At the end of September 46 tons of emer- 
gency supplies allocated to Belgium had been 
shipped or handed over for shipment, and 
76 tons of supplies allocated to Luxemburg 
had been delivered for shipment. 

DENMARK 

During the third quarter of 1945 Denmark 
requested supplementary relief supplies for 
Allied and stateless displaced persons in her 
t rritory. The number of such persons re- 
quiring assistance was estimated at 7,500. 
UNRRA undertook to supply quantities of 
used blankets, footwear, and medical sup- 
plies. 

THE NETHERLANDS 


One hundred ninety-eight tons of emer- 
gency relief supplies had been handed over 
to The Netherlands Government and an ad- 
ditional 75 tons were allocated. Final ar- 
rangements have been made for turning over 
4,000,000 pounds of used clothing for The 
Netherlands proper and 2,000,000 pounds for 
the Netherland East Indies. 


NORWAY 


UNRRA has delivered for shipment to Nor- 
way 136 tons of emergency relief supplies, 
and final arrangements have been made for 
turning over to the Norwegian authorities 
1,000,000 pounds of contributed clothing. 
Norway has requested UNRRA’s aid in ob- 
taining quantities of gypsum, molasses, 
household equipment, hemp, and optical in- 
struments. 
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THE FAR EAST AND THE PACIFIC 

China 
VJ-day represented the sudden transition 
of UNRRA activities in the Far East from a 
planning to an operational stage. Plans 
called for a rapid increase of field personne}, 
As of September 30, 1945, the staff of the 
China office consisted of 53 persons on reg- 
ular appointments and 21 en route to China 
to assume their duties. Requests have been 
received from the China office for a total of 
974 additional personnel for service there. 
about half of the persons to be recruited are 
scheduled for work with Chinese National 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administration 
and the Chinese Government. 
Prior to VJ-day UNRRA activities in China 
were valuable even though necessarily lim- 
ited in scope. An UNRRA medical mission 
arrived in Chungking early in August to com- 
bat the spread of cholera. UNRRA also 
shipped in 4 tons of anticholera supplies. 
From June 2 to August 18 more than 2,300 
persons were hospitalized and 600,000 more 
were inoculated. Mortality among cholera 
cases, which reached 40 percent before the 
establishment of emergency hospitals, was 
reduced to between 5 percent and 15 per- 
cent, and the crisis in Chungking passed. 
UNRRA personnel was assisting the Chinese 
National Relief and Rehabilitation Adminis- 
tration in setting up medical establishments 
and in developing the relief and rehabili- 
tation machinery in two liberated provinces, 
Kwangsi and Eweichow. 
Following the Japanese surrende:, UNRRA 
has been accelerating its program of supply 
shipments to China. In edaltion UNRRA 
has sought to develop a program of procure- 
ment of surplus military supplies. This pro- 
gram is being developed in categories which 
command high priority within the 6 months 
requirements for China and the China office 
has been provided with an advance of $2,000.- 
000 against which to make emergency pur- 
chases of locally available United States Gov- 
ernment-owned excess and surplus supplies 
in China, 


The Philippines 


The first shipment of the emergency sup- 
plies, under UNRRA’s $1,000,000 emergency 
relief program for the Philippines arrived in 
the Philippines in mid-September and the 
second was scheduled to arrive at the end of 
September. These shipments included about 
12,500,000 pounds of food and over 93,000 
pounds of medical supplies. The arrival of 
these supplies resulted in an immediate and 
marked decrease in the prevailing inflated 
market prices. 

In addition to the above supplies, contrib- 
uted clothing amounting to 4,019,479 pounds 
was made available for shipment to the Phil- 
ippines. 

The UNRRA office established in Manila 
assisted the Philippine Government authori- 
ties. This office is also making preliminary 
arrangements for the purchase of suitable 
Army surpluses in the Philippines. 

Korea and Formosa 

At the third session of the UNRRA Coun- 
cil held in London in August Korea was des- 
ignated as an area in which UNRRA was au- 
thorized to operate under the same terms 
and conditions as in other liberated areas. 
Letters have been dispatcL¢d to the Ameri- 
can and Soviet military authorities occupy- 
ing respectively the southern and northern 
zones of Korea, informing them of that coun- 
try’s eligibility for assistance and requesting 
liaison arrangements to enable UNRRA to 
plan appropriately for itr activities in the 
areas concerned. 

Relief and rehabilitation operations 1 
Formosa are included in the general program 
for China. 
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CuaprTer 4. SERVICE PROGRAMS 


The UNRRA program is designed to relate 
supplies and services in a manner to bring 
maximum assistance to the people of the 
liberated countries. War and occupation 
not only resulted in physical destruction of 
hospitals and other institutions and facili- 
ties vital to the health and welfare of the 
liberated populations, but also in the disor- 
ganization and disruption of the adminis- 
trative organizations which managed these 
institutions and facilities. For these reasons 
UNRRA is being called upon by governments 
of liberated areas to provide the services of a 
number of technical experts in the fields of 
health, welfare, displaced persons operations, 
and agricultural and industrial rehabilita- 
tion in order to aid the liberated nations in 
sucr fields and making maximum use of 
imported relief supplies and in developing 
programs which will make it possible for the 
countries to take care of their own problems 
in these fields as speedily as possible. 

Each of the following sections describes a 
major type of service provided by UNRRA 
technicians. 


HEALTH AND EPIDEMIC CONTROL 


UNRRA doctors, nurses, and sanitary en- 
gineers have been aiding the governments to 
reestablish and strengthen their public health 
and sanitation organizations, for the pur- 
poses of epidemic contro] and of raising the 
level of public health above its critically low 
state. Widespread undernourishment and 
the lack of proper clothing and footwear have 
made the populations of liberated areas par- 
ticularly vulnerable to disease. The threat 
is increased by extensive war damage to 
housing, water systems, drains, sewers, and 
other facilities, creating conditions that lead 
to outbreaks of typhoid, typhus, and malaria. 

The UNRRA program of health and epi- 
demic control includes the publication of a 
semimonthly. Epidemiological Information 
Bulletin, distributed to health officials 
throughout the world, informing them of the 
danger spots in diseases and epidemics. Pub- 
lication of this bulletin is part of UNRRA‘s 
larger task of administering the International 
Sanitary Conventiors of 1944. A Bulletin of 
Communicable Diseases and Medical Notes is 
also prepared in the European Regional Office 
in London. 

By September 30 approximately 200 doc- 
tors, nurses, and sanitary engineers were 
employed on the UNRRA staffs of the various 
country missions, exclusive of those employed 
in the displaced persons operations in Europe 
and the Middle East. In addition to helping 
governments determine their needs for 
medical and sanitary supplies, and advising 
them on the general organization of public 
health services, these technicians have been 
organizing immediate programs to combat 
malaria and tuberculosis, two diseases so 
prevalent in Europe that they have lowered 
the level of health to the point where ele- 
mentary economic reconstruction has been 
placed in jeopardy. 


MALARIA CONTROL 


Substantial increases in the incidence of 
malaria have occurred in much of Europe, 
particularly in the Balkan states. About 85 
percent of the area of Greece is now malarial, 
with an annual rate of over a million cases 
resulting in approximately 5,000 deaths. 

In the Pontine area of Italy the percentage 
of malaria has jumped from 2 to 35 as a 
result of war damage to the pumping system 
which formerly drained the marshes. 
UNRRA doctors and sanitary engineers have 
been working closely with Greek and Italian 
officials in setting up programs for ditching 
and draining mosquito-breeding areas. They 
Were training local personnel in the use 
of DDT for spraying infested areas and were 
Spraying swamp areas in Greece with DDT, 
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using aircraft purchased from United States 
Army surpluses. In addition UNRRA sup- 
plied large quantities of atabrine and quinine 
for treatment of approximately 2,500,000 
victims. 

TUBERCULOSIS CONTROL 


Although exact statistics are not yet avail- 
able on the incidence of tuberculosis in the 
liberated areas, it is apparent that it has 
increased to epidemic proportions. In Rome, 
for example, it is known to have more than 
doubled between 1940 and 1944, and in Poland 
it has reached unprecedented proportions. 

To aid in the detection and isolation of 
active cases, UNRRA is supplying portable 
X-ray units to the liberated areas and 
UNRRA physicians are helping the govern- 
ments organize surveys in both urban and 
rural areas. Thus far, Greece, Italy, and 
Yugoslavia have been particularly active in 
this respect. In these countries UNRRA 
physicians have been helping organize local 
groups to conduct antituberculosis educa- 
tional campaigns. 

War damage to hospitals has made it dif- 
ficult to hospitalize even serious tuberculosis 
cases. Approximately half of the prewar 
tubercular hospital facilities were destroyed 
in Greece, and about one-fifth of all hos- 
pitals beds in Italy are demolished. As one 
of the elements in its health and epidemic 
control programs, UNRRA has been procur- 
ing and shipping equipment to reestablish 
destroyed hospital facilities. 


WELFARE SERVICES 

As an aftermath of the war, governmental 
authorities in the liberated areas are faced 
with urgent problems in providing both the 
basic necessities and satisfying the special 
needs of the more vulnerable groups in the 
population—the children, the aged, the dis- 
abled, and those totally without resources. 
To assist the governments in developing pro- 
grams to meet the needs of these groups, 
UNRRA had made available the services of 
about 50 welfare specialists, exclusive of those 
employed in displaced persons operations. 
Major welfare problems which these experts 
were helping the authorities to solve include: 

1. The organization of administrative ma- 
chinery for the distribution of relief supplies 
to persons without resources. 

2. The restoration and development of fa- 
cilities and programs for the care of war-vic- 
timized, orphaned, homeless, and other chil- 
dren and other groups requiring special care, 
such as the aged and physicially handicapped. 

3. The organization and training of local 
personnel to operate the various welfare pro- 
grams. 


RESTORATION OF SOCIAL WELFARE MACHINERY 


The war disorganized welfare administra- 
tion in the areas occupied by the enemy. 
In Italy and in Greece particularly, the gov- 
ernments have found it necessary to develop 
new channels for distribution of relief sup- 
plies. In Greece, UNRRA has been helping 
the Government to organize a nation-wide 
system of feeding centers to distribute re- 
lief in an effective and equitable manner, 
and UNRRA personnel have been assisting 
in the training of officials who will admin- 
ister the country’s welfare programs. 

In Italy, where UNRRA has been provid- 
ing a limited program of aid, its personnel 
was helping to determine which areas were 
most in need of aid and which mothers and 
children were most in need of supplemen- 
tary feeding from UNRRA supplies. UNRRA 
personnel has also been providing instruc- 
tion in the use and preparation of UNRRA 
foods, 

CHILD CARE 


It is reported that 600,000 children in Po- 
land, 575,000 children in Yugoslavia, and 
50,000 in Greece have been deprived of one 
or both parents or been left homeless by the 
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war. Moreover, the inadequacy of food ra- 
tions available to the general population re- 
quires that the governments organize sup- 
plementary feeding programs for children. 
The magnitude of the special programs be- 
ing undertaken or planned by the govern- 
ments receiving UNRRA aid may be seen 
from the following table: 


TABLE 1—Child-weljfare programs planned by 
governments receiving UNRRA aid 
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UNRRA welfare specialists have been aid- 
ing the various governments in surveying the 
over-all child-care problem and in determin- 
ing the supplies necessary to reestablish chil- 
dren's institutions and facilities for feeding. 
They were also helping to train local workers 
to assume the child-care job. 


CALE AND REPATRIATION OF DISPLACED PERSONS 


A major responsibility of UNRRA has been 
the care of United Nations nationals dis- 
placed in other countries as a result of enemy 
actior. and arranging for their return to their 
national homelands. This job required that 
additional emergency supplies be sent for the 
use of persons displaced into areas not in 
themselves eligible for UNRRA assistance— 
such areas as the Middle East and Germany. 

In countries receiving general assistance 
through UNRRA shipments included sup- 
plies for the needs of displaced persons as 
well as for those of the indigenous popula- 
tion. In Germany UNRRA was providing sup- 
plementary commodities such as blankets, 
clothing, and welfare supplies for use of dis- 
placed persons. 

MIDDLE EAST 


In May 1944 UNRRA assumed the responsi- 
bility of caring for about 40,000 Greek, Yugo- 
slav, and Polish refugees in the Middle East. 
They were housed in six camps taken over 
from the British military authorities. In ad- 
dition to providing the basic essentials of 
food, clothing, shelter, and medical care, 
UlL.RRA worked with the refugees to develop 
workshops, schools, nurseries, recreational 
programs, and other community activities. 

Repatriation of these refugees began as 
soon after their countries were liberated as 
shipping became available, and at the be- 
ginning of September slightly more than 27,- 
000 of the refugees, comprising about 8,400 
Greeks, 15,400 Yugoslavs, and 2,900 from the 
Dodecanese Island had been repatriated. The 
13,000 who remained in the Middle East 
camps were being sent home as quickly as 
transportation facilities became available. 

The repatriation of another group, approx- 
imately 40,000 Polish refugees now in camps 
scattered throughout Africa, may also be- 
come UNRRA’s responsibility. 

GERMANY 


In Germany UNRRA has assisted the Amer- 
ican, British, and French military authorities 
in their displaced persons operations. 
UNRRA’s activities have been based upon an 
agreement signed with SHAEF in November 
1944, under which UNRRA undertook to sup- 
ply teams of workers to assist the military 
authorities in the care and repatriation of 
displaced persons in the SHAEF zones. The 
first UNRRA staff was called forward in 
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March 1945. As of September 30, 4,323 
UNRRA workers were working in camps and 
assembly centers established by the military, 
449 additional personnel were in a forward 
staging area awaiting deployment into the 
field. 


TABLE 2.—Status of displaced persons in 
western Germany on selected dates, June 
to September 1945 


Date Number re-|Number re- 








patriated maining 
SOMO TE, 6 i 4 csSceiecshiek et 3, 076, 000 2, 084, 000 
TOR Wied Shed cackcae 4, 166, 000 2, 031, 000 
OU AID sine dtinttniatahataiiniplinial 5, 276, 000 1, 342, 000 


UNRRA teams consisted of up to 13 per- 
sons, including doctors, nurses, welfare spe- 
cialists, and administrative officers. They 
worked under the direction of military au- 
thorities who have had final responsibility 
for supplies, shelter, and transport, as well 
as for determining basic policies. However, 
responsibility for administration of the cen- 
ters was being assumed increasingly by the 
UNRRA teams, and in a large number of 
centers the military detachment had al- 
ready been withdrawn. 

Of the 6,600,000 displaced persons and 
slave laborers handled by the military au- 
thorities in western Germany, about 5,300,000 
have been repatriated and 1,300,000 were still 
being cared for in the assembly centers as of 
September 30. About two-fifths of these 
remaining displaced persons were in the 
American zone. The progress of repatria- 
tion is indicated in table 2. 

The rate of repatriation of those still re- 
maining would necessarily be slower than in 
the past. A relatively large number were 
“stateless,” and many had not yet indicated 
a wish to return to their countries. 

The following table indicates the number 
of displaced persons remaining in assembly 
centers in western Germany, on selected 
dates. 


TaBLe 3.—Number of displaced persons in 
Germany, by nationality, July to Septem- 
ber 1945 
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Negotiations were proceeding with the 
military for UNRRA to take over the direc- 
tion of the displaced persons operations. 
Pending the conclusion of these discussions 
UNRRA was assisting the military in “win- 
terizing” the displaced persons centers and 
in introducing certain health and welfare 
measures necessary for the comfort and well- 
being of the displaced persons. 

AUSTRIA 

In June 1945, UNRRA agreed to assist the 
United States military authorities in Austria 
with their displaced persons operations under 
arrangements similar to those made with au- 
thorities in Germany. Later, similar arrange- 
ments were made with the British and French 
military staffs in the country. On Septem- 
ber 30, 276 UNRRA workers had been deploy- 
ed into assembly centers and camps in Aus- 
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tria. Military authorities about 120,- 
000 displaced persons of United Nations na- 
tionality in the United States and British 
zones in Austria at the end of October. An 
additional 25,000 were estimated to be in the 
French zone. Reports indicated that these 
totals might be increased because of the large 
number of displaced now outside 
assembly centers who might ask for aid when 
cold weather sets in. 


THE FAR EAST 

The staggering problem of repatriating the 
war-disiocated populations of the Far East 
was the subject of exploratory discussions 
between UNRRA and the member govern- 
ments concerned during the third quarter of 
1945. Although precise information as to the 
number and location of displaced persons 
was not immediately available, UNRRA was 
attempting to ascertain the conditions end 
needs which will govern its activities in this 
connection and is prepared to assume re- 
sponsibility as called upon to act by the 
member governments. 

UNRRA already had participated in these 
areas in movements of displaced persons back 
to their homelands. In September UNRRA 
and the American Advisory Committee, a yol- 
untary agency, assisted the Chinese National 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administration in 
a@ movement of persons dislocated within 
China. In August, at the request of Chinese 
authorities and the Philippine Government, 
UNRRA undertook the repatriation of Chi- 
nese nationals who had been brought to the 
Philippines by the Japanese as forced labor. 

CHAPTER 5. Suppry Operations 

As of June 30, 1945, UNRRA’s cumulative 
shipments totaled 1,100,993 tons, with a 
landed cost velue of $217,431,000. Three 
mon*hs later the shipment totais had ap- 
proximately doubled. As of September 30, 
cumulative shipments amounted to 2,126,222 
tons, with a landed cost value of $433 ,816,0002 

By the end of September the availability 
of shipping was no longer a major limiting 
factor in UNRRA’s operations. Commodities 
were also available in sufficient quantities, 
except for a few items such as sugar, oils 
and fats, rice, and cotton textiles, which re- 
main in seriously short supply throughout 
the world. The principal limitation on 
UNRRA’s ability to meet relief and rehabili- 
tation needs is now the amount of money 
and materials which the member nations are 
willing to contribute. 


RATE OF COMMITMENT OF FUNDS 

UNRRA must commit its funds to procure 
supplies several weeks or months before the 
supplies are actually shipped, the time vary- 
ing with the nature of the commodity. 
Most staple foods can be ordered, delivered 
to port, and loaded on board ships within 
a relatively short time, but items such as 
drugs, tractors, and trucks may take several 
months or longer to obtain. 

In order to keep up a steady flow through 
the supply pipe line, UNRRA had found it 
necessary by September 30—when, as already 
noted, $433,816,000 worth of supplies had 
been shipped—to commit an additional 
amount of approximately $600,000,000 fo the 
purchase of other commodities. Those funds 
were being used to procure materials in the 
United States and many other areas, includ- 
ing the United Kingdom, Australia, New Zea- 
land, India, South Africa, Southe. 1 Rhodesia, 
Egypt, Iraq, Iran, and Latin America. 





*The cumutative figures are computed on 
the basis of the vessels which have cleared 
port during the period. The cumulative fig- 
ures given in previous reports were 
on the basis of the vessels which were being 
loaded during the period, and are therefore 
slightly higher for any given period. 
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TABLE 4—Composition of UNRRA supplies 
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PROCUREMENT IN THE UNITED STATES 

As of September 30, Congress had appro- 
priated $800,000,000 for UNRRA. After de- 
ducting allocations for administrative ex- 
penses, relief and rehabilitation services, and 
the cost of warehousing and ocean eres. 
$753,316,000 remained for the 
supplies. UNRRA had committed this ae 
amount by September 30, 660,316,300 going 
for the purchase of supplies from sources 
within the United States and from United 
States military surpluses overseas. The re- 
maining $98,000,000, the so-called convertible 
funds which UNRRA is authorized to expend 
outside the United States, was committed for 
the purchase t the world of scarce 
supplies which cannot be procured in this 
country. 

Of the $660,316,300 committed from the 
United States contribution by September 30, 
approximately $64,000,000 had been ear- 
marked for the purchase of surpluses from 
agencies of the United States Government. 
The effect of those purchases—and the sizable 
purchases of Government surpluses which 
UNRRA plans to make in the future—is to 
return the purchase price to the United 
States Treasury. 

Also in September a joint mission was sent 
to Europe by the United States Government 
and UNRRA to procure an additional $150,- 
000,000 worth of supplies from the United 
States military surpluses located in the Euro- 
pean and Mediterranean theaters of war. A 
tentative break-down of the surplus supplies 
to be requisitioned in those theaters follows: 


Industrial rehabilitation items... $83,000,000 
Agzicultural rehabilitation items. 27,000,000 
22,000,000 
10,000,000 
8,000,000 


Total_...--...--....-..-.. 150,000,000 


The above list includes some 200 locomo- 
tives and more than 40,000 trucks. Available 
food supplies include individual Army field 
rations, canned meats, meat hash and stew, 
concentrated citrus fruit juices, and misce!- 
laneous foodstuffs. Substantial quantities of 
soap, blankets, footwear, and medical sup- 


Clothing, textiles, and footwear_. 
Medical supplies and equipment. 
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plies are included in the surplus supplies. 
By the end of September surplus United 
states Army trucks were being delivered by 
UNRR4 to Greece, Yugoslavia, Poland, and 
Czechoslovakia. 

pROCUREMENT IN OTHER COUNTRIES 


As in the United States, the rate of pro- 
curement in other countries has been sharply 
accelerated since VJ-day. 

As of September 30, UNRRA had commit- 
ted virtually the entire Canadian operating 
contribution of approximately $69,000,000, 
since many items which are not obtainable 
elsewhere have recently been available in 
Canada. Deliveries of Canadian trucks, for 
example, were being made to Poland and 
Czechoslovakia at the rate of 200 per day 
late in September. 

Because the supply situation in the United 
Kingdom is still tight, UNRRA had only com- 
mitted approximately one-half, the equiva- 
lent of $149,828,166 of the United Kingdom 
operating contribution by September 30. A 
substantial part of those funds is being used 
to pay for British military surpluses, in- 
cluding trucks and medical supplies, now 
available to UNRRA. The equivalent of an 
additional $40,000.000 has been allocated for 
the payment of freight charges on British 
vessels. 

Funds contributed by Australia, New Zea- 
land, India, and South Africa have been com- 
mitted for a variety of commodi.’es obtain- 
able in those countries, such as raw wool, 
raw cotton, surplus military clothing, struc- 
tural steel, peanuts, tea, jute, and burlap. 
Almost $25,000,000 had been committed by 
September 30 for purchases in Latin America 
of items such as sugar, rice, fish, animal 
feeds, pvlses, cotton fabrics, hides, and twine. 


SHIPMENTS THROUGH SEPTEMBER 30 


As shown in table 4, page 32, food ‘ac- 
counted for the largest share of UNRRA ship- 
ments through September 30, 1945, amount- 
ing to two-thirds of the total tonnage and to 
about 50 percent of the total value. Food 
shipments probably will continue in first 
place until the receiving countries bring in 
their 1946 harvests. Finished clothing and 
footwear and the raw materials required to 
manufacture those items followed food in 
importance. Recipient governments have 
asked that the highest priority be placed on 
shipments of medical supplies, anc the 
speedy delivery of UNRRA drugs and medi- 
cines already has helped to prevent wide- 
spread epidemics in Europe and China. 
Shipments of agricultural and industrial re- 
habilitation supplies, difficult to procure but 
most useful in getting the war-shattered 
economies on a self-sustaining basis, have 
been steadily mounting. 

Table 5, page 39, breaks down shipments 
through September 30 according to countries 
of destination. Limitations on port-recep- 
tion capacity and inland transport facilities 
continued to hamper deliveries during the 
July-September quarter, but these obstacles 
were being gradually overcome. 


SHIPMENTS OF FOOD 


During the third quarter UNRRA shipped 
616,840 tons of food, with an estimated value 
of $75,591,000. Over 75 percent was in the 
form of grain, mainly wheat and flour. Ex- 
cept for wheat and wheat products, however, 
UNRRA’s food shipments failed to augment 
local food supplies sufficiently to meet mini- 
mum subsistence requirements, 


CLOTHING, TEXTILES, AND FOOTWEAR 

By September 30 UNRRA had shipped 
81,589 tons of clothing, textiles, footwear, 
and raw materials for their manufacture, 
having a total value of $87,967,000. UNRRA 
Was increasing shipments of raw materials 
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for the manufacture of clothing by the liber- 
ated areas themselves. Eighty-seven percent 
of the UNRRA raw-cotton program for 1945 
will be met from United States su, lies, in- 
volving a total expenditure of $43,200,000. 
The procurement of raw wool in the United 
States has thus far amounted to $21,000,000. 

Supply shortages continued to limit 
UNRRA’s shipment of blankets, footwear, and 
Piece goods during the quarter. At the end 
of September about 2,000,000 pairs of shoes 
had been shipped to liberated areas. 


MEDICAL AND SANITATION SUPPLIES 


By the end of the quarter approximately 
75 percent of the basic program for medical 
supplies to Albania, Czechoslovakia, Greece, 
Italy, Poland, and Yugoslavia had been pro- 
cured and ..1ade available for shipment. A 
large portion of this amount had already 
been shipped, including drugs, hospital equip- 
ment, surgical instruments and dressings, 
X-ray equipment, laboratory equipment and 
supplies, dental equipment, DDT and spray- 
ers, which are urgently required in malaria 
control. 

The medical program has not been ham- 
pered by shortages of supplies except in the 
case of penicillin, for which the need far 
exceeds the supplies available to UNRRA. 
Thus far about 75 percent of the medical 
supplies purchased have come from military 
surpluses, which are expected to continue to 
be the chief source of future procurement. 


AGRICULTURAL REHABILITATICN SUPPLIES 


By the end of the third quarter, UNRRA 
had shipped “69,480 tons of agricultural re- 
habilitation supplies with a value of $23,- 
919,000. Greece, Albania, Czechoslovakia, Po- 
land, and Yugoslavia had received the es- 
sential supplies and equipment for their 1945 
fall harvesting and seeding operations, and 
the delivery of those vital items should sub- 
stantially reduce the need for imported food 
in 1946. Thirty-six thousand tons of seeds 
had been shipped by the end of September. 
The short supply of pesticides, however, pre- 
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vented 1945 requirements from being fully 
met. Shipments of farm tractors were 
small during the July-September quarter, but 
a sizable procurement program has been 
initiated 

The depletion of European livestock has 
been so great that UNRRA supplies will fill 
only a very small part of the loss. Despite the 
shortage of livestock bcais, however, some 
20,000 animals had been delivered by the end 
of September. 

INDUSTRIAL REHABILITATION SUPPLIES 

Shipments of industrial rehabilitation sup- 
plies increased sharply during the third 
quarter. The value of shipments in Septem- 
ber was several times that of shipments in 
July. Most of ‘he increase resulted from the 
movement of trucks, essential to the efficient 
and economical management of a relief pro- 
gram. The trucks permit wider distribution 
and consumption of local supplies, thus re- 
ducing the need for bulk imports and they 
also facilitate the rapid distribution of the 
supplies which UNRRA itself brings into the 
country. Most of the trucks are being ob- 
tained from United States military zur- 
pluses. 


CONTRIBUTED SUPPLIES 


Over 100,000,000 pounds of used clothing 
contributed by the people of the United 
States in the national clothing collection last 
spring were on their way to the liberated 
areas of Europe and the Far East by the end 
of September. The outstanding success of 
this collection, sponsored by UNRRA in co- 
operation with American voluntary agencies 
for foreign relief, stimulated the organiza- 
tion of a second Nation-wide victory clothing 
collection, to begin on January 7. UNRRA 
also organized a victory collection of canned 
food, in cooperation with the Department 
of Agriculture, the United States Department 
of Education, and other agencies, to provide 
an opportunity to individuals, groups, and 
organizations to donate commercially canned 
food for overseas relief. 


TaBLeE 5.—Quantities and estimated value of supplies shipped by UNRRA, cumulative 
through Sept. 30, 1945+ 































































| 
Country Other 
—_ —. | T y 
Type of supply Total | dius | | . ee A 
| s.| Ohi zecho- ; “ | pat. | Yugo- oe 
raed China stovakia | Greece | Italy Poland | slavia | tions 2 
Gross long tons 
eh US oe ee ee 
EG. dba babiencheodanes \2 126, 222! 20, o4s| a13| 153, 868 1, 215, 112) 101, 675) 156, €08) 471, 212) 7, 490 
Food........ cee 11,058,199} 14,219] 13) 83,428 614,127] 97,445, 84,733/ 262,993) 1, 241 
Clothing, textiles, and footwear.| 81, 539) ot | 18, 532 13,004] 2,313| 25,358} 21, 090) $05 
Agricultural rehabilitation. .__ _- 169, 480| 2, 459) 6} 41, 678 55, 77 73} 28, 292) 41, 186} 12 
Industrial rehabilitation _.....-. 250, 689} 2, 895)........ 8,305, 185, $62) £03} 14,872, 32, 857] 5, 295 
Medical and sanitation. __..-- 11, 315) 134 194 1, 925 1,245 1,341) 3,353) 3, O86) 37 
Supplies acquired from military?.| 555, om detiiendd taiihnaren|>neapieeas } 445, 000)........ asibesinnee 5 ON sonnets caacnien 
' ' ! | | 
Thousands of United States dollar equivalents 
at ae cela iantnet 433,816; 2, 570 219} 42,840 168, 194| 20, 475) 61,185) £9, 666| 3, 701 
_—_—— |— -| ae pacreern — 
Win ste te mt ros 136, 208 1, 274| 4 13, 589 56, 832} 14, 189] 18, 954| 31, 085 276 
Clothing, textiles, and footwear_| 87, 967 ee 17, 865 12,808} 4,506) 27,517) 23, 75 928 
Agricultural rehabilitation. ..._. 23, 919 326 3 5, 904 5, 924 35} 6,139) 5,582 6 
Industrial rehabilitation. ....... 22, 538 SITE teemwirs 2, 912 7, 099 250) 4,556) 5, 032! 2, 417 
Medical and sanitation. ........ 13, 223 150 212 2, 570 1,342} 1,495) 4,019) 3,361 74 
Ocean transportation. -....- .---| 44,966) (4) *) () (*) 0) (4) (*) (4) 
Supplies acquired from mili- 
$0 A. cencebdnnaunbnéanadpabe a a ns ie. ae 








1 The figures cover the cargo of the vessels that actually sailed (cleared) from their ports of loading. They do not 
include cargoes on ships which presented for loading (berthed) during the period but has not yet cleared. They also 
do not include supplies estimated to amount to $10,000,000, taken over from the military for the UNRRA camps or 


trucks from Arm 
ao —— = ments to 
an pmen: 
3 Estimated supplies 


4 Ocean freight costs not distributed by country. 


uses in continental Europe since Aug. 1, 1945. ; , 
NRRA ones, shipments under the Emergency Relief Program for Western Europe, 
oO ions. 


persons operat f 
ht from the military through June 30, 1945; final figures are not yet available. 
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Cuapter 6. UNRRA FINANCE 

During the third quarter of 1945 the Ad- 
ministration was reaching the limit of its 
available fiscal resources, despite the fact that 
its job was only partially completed. In or- 
der to stave off mass epidemics, starvation, 
and unrest this coming winter in the liberated 
lands, UNRRA looked to the 31 uninvaded 
nations for additional contributions. At the 
end of September the fulfillment of various 
national authorizations of funds, in particu- 
lar that of the United States, was required 
to provide UNRRA with the means for con- 
tinuing adequate operations through the re- 
mainder of the calendar year. 


CONTRIBUTIONS OF MEMBER GOVERNMENTS 


At its first session, held in November 1943, 
the UNRRA Council recommended that each 
member government whose home territory 
had not been occupied by the enemy should 
contribute an amount approximately equiv- 
alent to 1 percent of its national income for 
the year ending June 3C, 1943. During the 
third UNRRA Council session, held in Au- 
gust 1945, it was recommended that the 31 
uninvaded nations make available an addi- 
tional 1 percent contribution to enable 
UNRRA to terminate operations in Europe by 
the end of 1946 and in the Far East by the end 
of the first quarter of 1947. 

UNRRA’s funds are earmarked for two pur- 
poses—operating and administrative. The 
operating budget is financed from the con- 
tributions of the uninvaded nations. The 
administrative budget is financed not only 
from the above contributions of the unin- 
vaded nations, but also from administrative 
contributions levied on the 16 nations which 
were liberated from enemy occupation. 

By September 30, 1945, total contributions 
authorized by the 47 member governments, 
or in process of authorization, amounted to 
$1,882,759,991. Of this amount $1,866,116.,- 
241 consisted of operating contributions of 
26 uninvaded countries, including the United 
States. Five nations had not made contri- 
butions by September 30. Amounts totaling 
three-fourths of these operating contribu- 
tions, or $1,268,750,254, had been paid or were 
available on request and the balance of $597,- 
365,987 was in process of contribution. 

An amount less than 1 percent of the total 
contributions or $16,643,750 was to be pro- 
vided for administrative purposes by the 47 
member governments. By September 30, 
1945, $15,415,334 had been paid and the bal- 
ance of $1,228,416 was payable in the re- 
maining months of 1945. 

Total contributions, operating and admin- 
istrative, are summarized below: 


TaBLeE 6.—Status of UNRRA funds as of 
Sept. 30, 1945 


{In United States dollar equivalents] 
Admrinis- 
trative 
funds 


Total funds 


| 
aie 


Operating | 
funds 








Total contribu- 
tions author- 
ized or in proc- 
ess of authori- 
Ghtion... ..ncn-ce~ 1, 882, 759, 991/1, 866, 116, 241) 16, 643, 750 


Less: Contribu- 
tions in process.| 598, 594, 403 


Contribu- 
tions paid 
or available 
on request__|1, 284, 165, 588)1, 268, 750, 25415, 415, 334 

Less: Contri- 
butions com- 
mitted by 
UNRRA....... 1, 133, 277, 7 


Contribu- 
tions avail- 
able for 
commit- 
ment by 
UNRRA... 


597, 365, 987| 1, 228, 416 








1, 122, 131, 582}11, 146, 216 





150, 887, 790 


146, 618, 672) 4, 269, 118 
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Taste 7.—Allocations, obligations, and ez- 
penditures of funds from United States 
@ppropriation for UNRRA as of Sept. 30, 
1945 





Alloca- 
tions 


Obliga- 


Expendi- 
tions 


tures 


Classification 





neh 
othing, tex- 
tiles, and shoes_|$162, 270, 203!§131, 313, 322)$31, 779, 678 


Food___._.......| 133, 309, 421) 133, 309, 421} 29, 483, 800 
Agricultural re- 

habilitation 

supplies_..__- 36, 042, 4.16) 0, 513, 271) 15, 246, $15 
Industrial reha- 

bilitation sup- 

plies__......._.} 6,222,317) 36,743, 486, 23, 071, 454 
Medical and 

sanitation sup- 

OR os at, 31, 199, $84) 20, 221, 055 78, 222 


United States 
property lo- 
cated overseas. 

Reserve for ac- 
cessorial costs — 

Unaliotted allo- 
cation balances. 


157, 190, 100) 151, 419, 106 
28, 035, 62! 28, 035, C2 
06, TAS ot. 





Total supplies_| 658, 090, 100) 531, 555, 273) 101, 590, 956 


Services 
Ocean transpor- 
le 21, 700, 00€} +21, 346, 321 . 88, 25 
Relie! and reha- 
bititation 893, 805 790, 852 700, 065 
Administrative 
expenses... 1, 873,600] 1, 573,600] 1,285, 020 





Total services_! 
Funds transferred 
to UNRRA: 
United States 
share oi 
UNRRA'sad- 
ministrative 
experises_____-- 7, 000, 000) 
Emergency re- 
volving fund_- 
Chinese training 


7, 000, 006 
3, 300, 000 
145, 000 


7, 000, 000 
3, 300, 000 

145, 000 
ing fund_..___- 250, 000: 250, 000 
United national 

elothing col- 

lection fund - 350, 000 
Administrative 

expense ad- 

justmentiund_| 6,418,500) 6, 418, 500) 
Handling and 

accessorial 

services fund _ - 750, 000 
Currency fund 

to finance pur- 

chases outside 


250, 000 
350, 000 350), 000 
6, 418, 500 


750, 000 750, 000 





United States.| 75,000,000) 75, 000, 000! 75, 000, 000 
Canning pro- 
gram fund_.-. 50, 000 50, 000 50, 000 
Total funds 
transferred._| 93, 263, 500) 93, 263, 500) 93, 263, 500 
Grand total_._| 775, 521, 005| 648, 529, 546/197, 827, 796 


| 


Further detail on contributions by each 
member government appears in table 9. 


UNITED STATES CONTRIBUTION TO UNRRA 

By joint resolution of Congress, March 28, 
1944, a contribution of not more than $1,- 
350,000,000 was authorized as the United 
States share toward the work of UNRRA, 
representing approximately 1 percent of our 
total national income during the base year. 
This resolution provided that funds appro- 
priated pursuant to it were to be expended 
under the direction of the President. 

On June 30, 1944, Congress appropriated 
an initial $450,000,000 toward UNRRA opera- 
tions—UNRRA Participation Appropriation 
Act—and authorized transfer of an addi- 
tional $350,000,000 in supplies, services, and 
funds available for disposition or expenditure 
under the Lend-Lease Act, that the 
state of war permitted the utilization of 
these items for UNRRA purposes, and pro- 
vided that the FEA Administrator approved 
the transactions. 


— 
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On June 27, 1945, the items representeg 
by this $350,000,000 were declared availabis 
to UNRRA without prejudice to military 
plans (letter to FEA Administrator from Ad- 
miral William D. Leahy, acting for the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff). The FEA Administrato, 
thereupon directed use of $100,000,000 ,; 
lend-lease funds for procurement of com. 
modities, supplies, and services for UNRRA 
A portion of the remainder of the author. 
ized $350,000,000 was designated for the pur- 
chase of supplies originally procured for 
lend-lease purposes, but now in the surplus 
stocks of United States agencies. 


TasLe 8.—Allocations, obligations, and ey. 
penditures of funds from United States 
appropriation for UNRRA 





ee = 


Allocations Oinatinne Rxpents 
Bi 3. 
Cumulative 
to— 
Sept. 30, 

1944__....4 $79, 324,900 | $4, 465.335 | $4, 259, 4 
Dee. 31.._..] 161, 165,885 | 38, 366, 690 6, 173,47 
Mar, 41, 

1945__....] 272, 213, 689 | 163, 077, 667 | 41, 14), sw 
June 30... 425, 713, G89 | 299,011,073 } 115, 45, 317 
Sept. 30....| 775, 521,005 } 648, 529, 546 | 197, 827 7 





EXPENDITURES AGAINST CONTRIBUTED FUNDS: ALL 
NATIONS 


By September 30, 1945, UNRRA had ex. 
pended or committed over 86 percent of its 
available resources. 

Of the $1,268,750,254 operating contribu- 
tions paid (or available on request) $1,122 - 
131,582 had been expended or committed for 
relief and rehabilitation supplies and sery- 
ices. 

Of the $15,415,334 available for adminis- 
trative expenditures, $11,146.216 had been 
expended or committed, 

For all purposes, operating and adminis- 
trative, UNRRA had a balance of $150,887,790 
available for commitment as of September 
30. 
By adding $598,594,403 in process of appro- 
priation, UNRRA had total resources of 
$749,482,193 in prospect with which to con- 
tinue its operations. 

Of this approximately $750,000,000, more 
than $300,000,000 were earmarked for pro- 
curement of military surpluses. 

Commitments planned for the fourth quar- 
ter of the year, based on the urgent require- 
ments of Europe and the Far East, indicated 
that UNRRA’s total financial resources—the 
$1,882,759,991 which represented the initial 
contributions of the member governments— 
would be virtually exhausted by the end of 
1945. In recognition of this fact, the UNRRA 
Council in August 1945 recommended that 
a second contribution of 1 percent of na- 
tional income be made by each of the con- 
tributing nations, for the continuance of 
UNRRA shipments through the coming year 
for Europe and through the first quarter of 
1947 for the Far East. 


EXPENDITURES AGAINST UNITED STATES 

Virtually all of the $800,000,000 appropri- 
ated by Congress by September 30, 1945, for 
UNRRA’s operations had been made avail- 
able to UNRRA by that date. This amount 
was almost double the $425,000,000 allocated 
3. months earlier. (See table 8.) Of the 
$775,000,000 allocated, $726,000,000, or 94 per- 
cent, was for supplies; $8,000,000, or 1 percent, 
for services; and $41,000,000, or 5 percent, ir 
ocean freight and other purposes. 
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TasLe 9—Status of contributions by member governments as of Sept. 30, 1945 
[In United States dollar equivalents] 














Administrative contri- 
Operating contributions buthes 
Government Total 
Paid or avail- | In process of 
able on request eouktination Paid Due in 1945 
TT 
-atdeneaien 38, 400, 000 38, 137, 500 0 262, 500 0 
RES Fe 175, 000 1 («) 175, 000 0 
EE 95, 238 25, 913 51, 825 5, 833 11, 667 
u2i) . ncen-cenecaaesense 30, 000, C00 9, 737, 500 | — 20, Wud, 000 262, 500 0 
ee 69, 369, 369 68, 844, 369 0 525, 000 0 
Chile...--------+-----s-+---0-- 2, 153, 312 0 2, 118, 312 0 35, 000 
China. ....-----+0-e0e<+0----00-e00--- 875, 000 () (1) 875, 000 0 
Colombia. .....-<cccccncoseesaeersas- 2, 366, 493 0 2, 303, 993 52, 001 499 
Chub Whee. .. 35 dorno-etitteinirea>ertanas 400, C00 0 391, 250 0 8,75 
CubO. .. .---- -scccbosnecstetensecase= 35, 000 0 0 35, 0 0 
( 175, 000 0) « 100, 600 75, 000 
18, 720 () 1) 0 18, 750 
ominic 350, 000 236, 250 105, 000 8, 750 0 
Fewador ... .-.-------------+----------- 1f0, “00 0 141, 250 0 8, 750 
Egypt. ....----sc-sscccceddeeameccccest 4, 255, 833 0 4, 133, 333 70, 000 52, £00 
Fl Salvador. ...-..-------s--s02-0-2--- 128, 75 0 120, 000 5, 600 3, 750 
Fthiopia. -. .-+-------++--++---+-+----- 8, 750 () (‘) 8, 75 0 
Prance _ . ..-.--<-- -000-0 2-0 ee een ee en eee } 700, 000 (*) (@) 700, 000 0 
Creeet won nnneteeeete scene nseeneee 87, 500 0) i) 87, 500 | 0 
Gantemala.. .cccsccatcocascdvocdastuss | &, 760 0 0 8, 750 0 
Malti... senasandouasne cues enennee 48, 760 40, 000 0 8, 750 0 
HohdrOh . ...ccccescaguadiniee terial 58, 750 50, 000 0 &, 750 0 
leelandl......dccendsohaannniltneedease 717, 975 700, 225 0 &, 750 0 
Saille....ccodiccdcmucltnhranibeesttmeneles 74, 042, 072 23, 342, 072 0 700, 000 0 
eO... .:2cigscudhe bite Aidt a. sockete 17, 500 0 0 0 17, 500 
$900). .-a.-kenascosteennanal dangaab<d 17, 500 0 0 17, 500 
Laer ......csaccctensnaenchendiphens 8, 750 0 0 8, 750 0 
|.uxembourg «ceed nnineaeakngnndne 8, 750 @) (‘) &, 750 0 
Bietied. . . csc cckadeaeeneaniaaaiee 3, 601, 500 1, 078, COO 2, 401, C00 70, 000 52, 500 
Netheriands...:.0.cs<—cides-audesSecek= 262, £00 (1) () 262, 500 0 
New Zeeland. ccc dicciecpccdenedmuteban 8, 476, 000 8, 423, 500 0 52, 500 0 
NigmreeGlll.....ccaccqsectasndiapabadaes 128, 750 0 120, C00 5, 000 3,750 
Net WGT : ...-ceosacdaniiindanendincalinde 52, £00 () «) 42, 500 0 
PORASEA 3. caviicescuncdsustnnmiebeaess 408, 750 133, 333 2th, 667 8, 750 0 
POSOGUAY - --<npcucétiidednbdedbebtachan 38, 449 9, S00 19, 789 0 8,750 
Pei. .. .cacacccostedecsenaweeennaamnt 1, 000, 600 767, 692 188, 558 25, 000 18, 750 
PRINNOTNRS '<.<.50-cuedeassaiberhinbes | 8, 750 (‘) (') 8, 750 0 
‘oland cnnaadezeacnbencemtedeet 175, 000 a) (1) 100, 000 75, 000 
Union of South Afriea................ 18, 135, C00 3, 955, COO 14, 005, 000 175, 000 0 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics... .| 1, 750, 000 (*) (@) 1, 000, 000 750, 000 
Uaioe? Wile oso Sittin ccieenns | 322, 400, C00 319, 775, 000 0} 2, 625, 000 0 
United States of Ametiea ...... eveit 1, 350, 000, COO 793, 000, 000 550, 000, C00 | 7, 000, 000 0 
USOT «. <:cccismcaas cibeciniasdbtimendenedlilieaie 520, 000 485, 000 0 0 35, 000 
VeneeUG <n 1, 017, £00 0 1, 000, 000 17, 500 0 
Yoposlavi®.. 05 csedzexecehcceunceace: 122, F00 () () 70, 000 52, 500 
| ES Ee 
Dalal .<nstetnesimeemedaltideens) 1, 882, 759, 991 1, 268, 750, 254 | 597, 365, 987 | 15, 415, 334 1, 228, 416 
Liberated country. The Council recommended that contributions for operations be made primarily by member 
governments whose home territory was not occupied by the enemy 
APPENDIX 


JoINT RESOLUTION To ENABLE THE UNITED 
STATES TO PARTICIPATE IN THE WORK OF THE 
Unitep NaTIONS RELIEF AND REHABILITA- 
TION ORGANIZATION 


Resolved, ete., That there is hereby author- 
ized to be appropriated to the President such 
sums, not to exceed +\1,250,000,000 in the ag- 
gregate, as the Congress may determine from 
time to ime to be appropriated for partici- 
pation by the United States (including con- 
tributions in funds or otherwise and all 
necessary expenses related thereto) in the 
work of the United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration, established by 
an agreement concluded by the United Na- 
tions and Associated Governments on No- 
vember 9, 1943, reading as follows: 


“AGREEMENT FOR UNITED NATIONS RELIEF AND 
REHABILITATION ADMINISTRATION 


“The governments or authorities whose 
duly authorized representatives have sub- 
scribed hereto, 

“Péing United Nations or being associated 
with the United Nations in this war, 

“Being determined that immediately upon 
the liberation of any area by the armed 
forces of the United Naticms or as a conse- 
quence of retreat of the enemy the popula- 
tion the of shall receive aid and relief from 
their sufferings, food, clothing, and shelter, 
aid in the prevention of pestilence and in 
the recovery of the health of the people, and 
that preparation and arrangements shall be 
made tor the return of prisoners and exiles 
to their homes and for assistance in the 


resumption of urgently needed agricultural 
and industrial production and the restora- 
tion of essential services, 

“Have agreed as fo.lows: 


“ARTICLE I 


“There is hereby established the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Adminis- 
tration. 

“1. The Administration shall have power 
to acquire, hold, and convey property, to 
enter into contracts and undertake obliga- 
tions, to designate or create agencies and to 
review the activities of agencies so created, 
to manage undertakings and in general to 
perform any legal act appropriate to its ob- 
jects and purposes. 

“2. Subject to the provisions of article VII, 
the purposes and functions of the Adminis- 
tration shall be as follows: 

“(a) To plan, coordinate, administer, or 
arrange for the administration of measures 
for the relief of victims of war in any area 
under the control of any of the United 
Nations through the provision of food, fuel, 
clothing, shelter, and other basic necessities, 
medical and other essential services; and 
to facilitate in such areas, so far as necessary 
to the adequate provision © relief, the pro- 
duction and transportation of these articles 
and the furnishing of these services. The 
form of activities of the Administration with- 
in the territory of a member government 
wherein that government exercises adminis- 
trative authority and the responsibility to be 
assumed by the member government for 
carrying out measures planned by the Ad- 
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ministration therein shall be determined 
after consultation with and with the con- 
sent of the member government. 

“(b) To formulate and recommend meas- 
ures for individual or joint action by any or 
all of the member governments for the coor- 
dination of purchasing, the use of ships and 
other procurement activites in the period 
following the cessation of hostilities, with a 
view to integrating the plans and activities 
of the Administration with the total move- 
ment of supplies, and for the purpose of 
achieving an equitable distribution of avail- 
able supplies. The Administration may ad- 
minister such coordination measures as may 
be authorized by the member governments 
concerned. 

“(c) To study, formulate, and recommend 
for individual or joint action by any or all 
of the member governments measures with 
respect to such related matters, arising out of 
its experience in planning and performing 
the work of relief and rehabilitation, as may 
be proposed by any of the member govern- 
ments. Such proposals shall be studied and 
recommendations formulated if the propo- 
sals are supported by a vote of the Council, 
and “ie recommendations shall be referred 
to any or all of the member governments for 
individual or joint action if approved by 
unanimous vote of the Central Committee 
and by vote of the Council. 


“ARTICLE II 
“Membership 


“The members of the United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration shall be 
the governments or authorities signatory 
hereto and such other governments or au- 
thorities as may, upon application for mem- 
bership, be admitted thereto by action of the 
Council. The Council may, if it desires, 
authorize the Central Committee to accept 
new members between sessions of the Coun- 
cil. 

“Wherever the term ‘member government’ . 
is used in this agreement it shall be con- 
strued to mean a member of the Adminis- 
tration, whether a government or an au- 
thority. 

“ARTICLE II 
“The Council 

“1. Each member government shall name 
one representative, and such alternates as 
may be necessary, upon the Council of the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration, which shall be the policy- 
making body of the Administration. The 
Council shall, for each of its sessions, select 
one of its members to preside at the session. 
The Council shall determine its own rules of 
procedure. Unless otherwise provided by the 
agreement or by action of the Council, the 
Council shall vote by simple majority. 

“2. The Council shall be convened in regu- 
lar session not less than twice a year by the 
central committee. It may be convened in 
special session whenever the Central Commit- 
tee shall deem necessary, and shall be con- 
vened within 30 days after request therefor 
by one-third of the members of the Council. 

“3. The Central Committee of the Council 
shall consist of the representatives of China, 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the 
United Kingdom, and the United States of 
America, with the Director General presiding, 
without vote. Between sessions of the Coun- 
cil it shall, when necessary, make policy de- 
cisions of an emergency nature. All such 
decisions shall be recorded in the minutes of 
the Central Committee which shall be com- 
municated promptly to each member gov- 
ernment. Such decisions shall be open to 
reconsideration by the Council at any regular 
session or at any special session called in 
accordance with article II, paragraph 2. The 
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Central Committee shall invite the participa- 
tion of the representative of any member 
government at those of its meetings at which 
action of special interest to such government 
is discussed. It shall invite the participa- 
tion of the representative serving as chair- 
man of the Committee on Supplies of the 
Council at those of its meetings at which 
policies affecting the provision of supplies are 
discussed. 

“4. The Committee on Supplies of the 
Council shall consist of the members of the 
Council, or their alternates, representing 
those member governments likely to be prin- 
cipal suppliers of materials for relief and 
rehabilitation. The members shall be ap- 
pointed by the Council, and the Council may 
authorize the Central Committee to make 
emergency appointments between sessions of 
the Council, such appointments to continue 
until the next session of the Council. The 
Committee on Supplies shall consider, formu- 
late, and recommend to the Council and the 
Central Committee policies designed to assure 
the provision of required supplies. The Cen- 
tral Committee shall from time to time meet 
with the Committee on Supplies to review 
policy matters affecting supplies. 

“5. The Committee of the Council for Eu- 
rope shail consist of all the members of the 
Council, or their alternates, representing 
member governments of territories within 
the European area and such other members 
of the Council representing other govern- 
ments directly concerned with the problems 
of relief and rehabilitation in the European 
area as shall be appointed by the Council; 
the Council may authorize the Central Com- 
mittee to make these appointments in cases 
of emergency between sessions of the Coun- 
cil, such appointments to continue until the 
next session of the Council. The Committee 
of the Council for the Far East shall consist 
of all the members of the Council, or their 
alternates, representing member govern- 
ments of territories within the far-eastern 
area and such other members of the Council 
representing other governments directly con- 
cerned with the problems of relief and re- 
habilitation in the far-eastern area as shall 
be appointed by the Council; the Council may 
authorize the Central Committee to make 
these appointments in cases of emergency 
between sessions of the Council, such ap- 
pointments to continue until the next ses- 
sion of the Council. The regional committees 
shall normally meet within their respective 
areas. They shall consider and recommend 
to the Council and the Central Committee 
policies with respect to relief and rehabilita- 
tion within their respective areas. The Com- 
mittee of the Council for Europe shall re- 
place the Inter-Allied Committee on Euro- 
pean Postwar Relief established in London 
on September 24, 1941, and the records of 
the latter shall be made available to the 
Committee for Europe. 

“6. The Council shall establish such other 
standing regional committees as it shall 
consider desirable, the functions of such 
committees and the method of appointing 
their members being identical to that pro- 
vided in article III, paragraph 5, with re- 
spect to the Committees of the Council for 
Europe and for the Far East. The Council 
shall also establish such other standing com- 
mittees as it considers desirable to advise 
it, and. in intervals between sessions of the 
Council, to advise the Central Committee. 
For such standing technical committees as 
may be established, in respect of particular 
problems such as nutrition, health, agricul- 
ture, transport, repatriation, and finance, the 
members may be members of the Council or 
alternates nominated by them because of 
special competence in their respective fields 
of work. The members shall be appointed by 
the Council, and the Council may authorize 
the Central Committee to make emergency 
appointments between sessions of the Coun- 
cil, such appointments to continue until the 
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next session of the Council. Should a fre- 
gional committee so desire, subcommittees of 
the standing technical committees shall be 
established by the technical committees in 
consultation with the regional committees, 
to advise the regional committees. 

“7, The travel and other expenses of mem- 
bers of the Council and of members of its 
committees shail be borne by the govern- 
ments which they représent. 

“8. All reports and recommendations of 
committees of the Council shall be trans- 
mitted to the Director General for distribu- 
tion to the Council and the Central Com- 
mittee by the secretariat of the Council 
established under the provisions of Article 
IV, paragraph 4. 

“ARTICLE IV 
“The Director General 


“1. The executive authority of the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Adminis- 
tration shall be in the Director General, who 
shall be appointed by the Council on the 
nomination by unanimous vote of the Cen- 
tral Committee. The Director General may 
be removed by the Council on recommenda- 
tion by unanimous vote of the Central Com- 
mittee. 

“2. The Director General shall have full 
power and authority for carrying out relief 
operations contemplated by article I, para- 
graph 2 (a), within the limits of available 
resources and the broad policies determined 
by the Council or its Central Committee. 
Immediately upon taking office he shall in 
conjunction with the military and other 
appropriate authorities of the United Nations 
prepare plans for the emergency relief of 
the civilian population in any area occupied 
by the armed forces of any of the United 
Nations, arrange for the procurement and 
assembly of the necessary supplies, and cre- 
ate or select the emergency organization re- 
quired for this purpose. In arranging for 
the procurement, transportation, and distri- 
bution of supplies and services, he and his 
representatives shall consult and collaborate 
with the appropriate authorities of the 
United Nations and shall, wherever prac- 
ticable, use the facilities made available by 
such authorities. Foreign voluntary relief 
agencies may not engage in activity in any 
area receiving relief from the Administra- 
tion without the consent and unless subject 
to the regulation of the Director General. 
The powers and duties of the Director Gen- 
eral are subject to the limitation of article 
Vil. 

“3. The Director General shall also be re- 
sponsible for the organization and direction 
of the functions contemplated by article I, 
paragraphs 2 (b) and 2 (c). 

“4. The Director General shall appoint such 
Deputy Directors General, officers, expert per- 
sonnel, and staff at his headquarters and 
elsewhere, including field missions, as he 
shall find necessary, and he may delegate 
to them such of his powers as he may deem 
appropriate. The Director General, or upon 
his authorization the Deputy Directors Gen- 
eral, shall supply such secretariat and other 
staff and facilities as he shall be required 
by the Council and its committees, tnclud- 
ing the regional committees and subcom- 
mittees. Such Deputy Directors General as 
shall be assigned special functions within 
a region shall attend meetings of the re- 
gional standing committee whenever pos- 
sible and shall keep it advised on the prog- 
ress of the relief and rehabilitation program 
within the region. 

“5. The Director General shall make pe- 
riodic reports to the Central Committee and 
to the Council covering the progress of the 
administration's activities. The reports shall 
be made public except for such portions as 
the Central Committee may consider it neces- 
sary, in the interest of the United Nations, 
to keep confidential; if a report affects the 
interests of a member government in such 
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& way as to render it questionable whether 
it should be published, such government 
shall have an opportunity of expressing jts 
views on the question of publication. The 
Director General shall also arrange to haye 
prepared periodic reports covering the ac. 
tivities of the administration within each re. 
gion and he shall transmit such reports with 
his comments thereon to the Council, the 
Central Committee, and the respective re. 
gional committees. 


“ARTICLE V 
“Supplies and resources 


“1. Insofar as its appropriate constitutiona| 
bodies shall authorize, each member govern- 
ment will contribute to the support of the 
administration in order to accomplish the 
purposes of article I, paragraph 2 (a). The 
amount and character of the contributions 
of each member government under this pro- 
vision will be determined from time to time 
by its appropriate constitutional bodies. 4) 
such contributions received by the admin- 
istration shall be accounted for. 

“2. The supplies and resources made 
available by the member governments sha)! 
be kept in review in relation to prospective 
requirements by the Director General, who 
shall initiate action with the member govy- 
ernments with a view to assuring such addi- 
tional supplies and resources as may be re- 
quired. 

“3. All purchases by any of the member 
governments, to be made outside their own 
territories during the war for relief or re- 
habilitation purposes, shall be made only 
after consultation with the Director General, 
and shall, so far as practicable, be carried 
out through the appropriate United Nations 
agency. 

“ARTICLE VI 
“Administrative expenses 


“The Director General shall submit to tne 
Council an annual budget, and from time to 
time such supplementary budgets as may be 
required, covering the necessary adminisira- 
tive expenses of the Administration. Upon 
approval of a budget by the Council the total 
amount approved shall be allocated to the 
member governments in proportions to be 
determined by the Council. Each member 
government undertakes, subject to the re- 
quirements of its constitutional procedure, 
to contribute to the Administration promptly 
its share of the administrative expenses so 
determined. 


“ARTICLE VII 


“Notwithstanding any other provision 
herein contained, while hostilities or other 
military necessities exist in any area, the Ad- 
ministration and its Director General shall 
not undertake activities therein without the 
consent of the military command of that 
area, and unless subject to such control 4s 
the command may find necessary. The de- 
termination that such hostilities or military 
necessities exist in any area shall be made 
by its military commander. 


“ARTICLE VIII 
“Amendment 


“The provisions of this agreement may 
be amended as follows: 
“a. Amendments involving new obliga- 
tions for member governments shall require 
the approval of the Council by a two-thirds 
vote and shall take effect for each mem- 
ber government on acceptance by it; 
“b. Amendments involving inodification of 
article III or a.ticle IV shall take effect on 
adoption by the Council by a two-thirds vote. 
including the votes of all the members of 
the Central Committee; 
“c. Other amendments shall take effect on 
adoption by the Council by a two-thirds 

vote. 
“ARTICLE IX 


“Entry into force 


“This agreement shall enter into force 
with respect to each signatory on the date 
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when the agreement Is signed by that signa- 
tory, unless otherwise specified by such 


signatory. sui s 


“Withdrawal 


“Any member government may give notice 
of withdrawal from the Administration at 
any time after the expiration of 6 months 
from the entry into force of the agreement 
for that government. Such notice shal] take 
effect 12 months after the date of its com- 
munication to the Director S3eneral subject 
to the member government having met by 
that time all financial, supply, or other 
materia. obligations accepted or undertaken 
“— 2. Amounts appropriated under this 
resolution shall be expended under the direc- 
tion of the President pursuant to section 1 
hereof. The President shall submit to the 
Congress quarterly reports of expenditures 
made under any such appropriations and of 
operations under the agreement. 

Sec. 3. In the adoption of this joirt reso- 
lution the Congress expresses its approval of 
and reliance upon the policy adopted by the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration at the first session of the 
Council, summarized in paragraph 11 of 
Resolution No. 12, and reading as follows: 

“11. The task of rehabilitation must not 
be considered as the beginning of recon- 
struction—it is coterminous with relief. No 
new construction or reconstruction work is 
contemplated, but only rehabilitation as de- 
fined in the preamble of the agreement. 
Problems such as unemployment are im- 
portant, but not determining factors. They 
a"? consequences and, at the same time, 
motives of action. The Acministration can- 
not be calle 1 upon to help restore continuous 
employment in the world.” 

Sec. 4. In expressing its approval of this 
joint resolution, it is the recommendation 
of Congress that insofar as funds and facili- 
t.es permit, any area (except within enemy 
territory and while occupied by the enemy) 
important to the military operations of the 
United Nations which is stricken by famine 
or disease may be included in the benefits 
t» be made available through .the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Adminis- 
tration. 

Sec. 5. No amendment under article VIII 
(a) of the agreement involving any new ob- 
ligation for the United States shall be bind- 
ing upon the United States without approval 
by join* resolution of Congress. 

Sec. 6. In adopting this joint resolution the 
Congress does so with the following reserva- 
tion: Z 

That in the case of the United States the 
appropriate constitutional body to determine 
the amount and character and time of the 
contributions of the United States is the Con- 
gress of the United States. ; 

Src. 7. In adopting this joint resolution the 
— does so with the following reserva- 

on: 

That it is understood that the provision in 
paragraph 11 of Resolution No. 12 adopted at 
the first session of the Council, referred to in 
Section 3 of this joint resolution, and reading, 
“The task of rehabilitation must not be con- 
sidered as the beginning of reconstruction— 
it is coterminous with relief,” contemplates 
that rehabilitation means and is confined 
et such activities as are necessary to 
eller, 

Stc. 8. In adopting this joint resolution the 
a does so with the following reserva- 
ion: 

That the United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration shall not be au- 
thorized to enter into contracts or undertake 
cr incur obligations beyond the limits of 
“ppropriations made under this authoriza- 
tion and by other countries and receipts from 
other sources, 

SEC. 9. The authorization contained in this 
Joint resolution shall expire on June 30, 1946, 
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Public Law 267, Seventy-eighth Congress, 
approved March 28, 1944, 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on February 7, 1946, he presented 
to the President of the United States the 
following enrolled bills: 


S. 480. An act to authorize the sale of the 
allotment of Henry Keiser on the Crow In- 
dian Reservation, Mont.; 

5.815. An act for the relief of Ogden & 
Dougherty, and for other purposes; 

S 831. An act for the relief of James Alves 
Saucier; 

S.845. An act for the relief of Mabel 
Fowler; 

8.905. An act for the relief of Harold E. 
Bullock; 

S.991. An act for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Marion M. Hill; 

S. 1077. An act for the relief of Oscar S. 
Reed; 

S.1081. An act for the relief of Aftab 
Ali; 

S. 1142. An act for the relief of Florence 
Barrows: 

8.1158. An act for the relief of Winter 
Bros. Co.; 

S. 1231. An act for the relief of Paul E. 
Tacy; 

S. 1294. An act for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Allan F. Walker; 

S. 1296. An act for the relief of Jchn A. 
Hatcher; 

S. 1323. An act for the relief of the estate 
of William Carl Jones; 

S. 1338. An act for the relief of the legal 
guardian of Wayne Edward Wilson, a minor; 

S. 1360. An act to compensate Benali El 
Oukili Boucheta, an inhabitant of French 
Morocco, for the wrongful death of his son 
Mohamed Ben Boucheta Ben Ali El Oukili, 
near Marina, Algeria, on September 30, 1944; 

8.1361. An act to compensate Clement 
Euziere, an inhabitant of French Morocco, 
for personal injuries caused by a naval ve- 
hicle near Oran, Algeria, on September 21, 
1943; 

S. 1448. An act for the relief of William 
Wilson Wurster; and 

S. 1590. An act to authorize the President 
to appoint Graves Blanchard Erskine, major 
general, United States Marine Corps, to the 
office of Retraining and Reemployment Ad- 
ministrator, without affecting his service 
status and perquisites. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 


CERTAIN FUNCTIONS AND ACTIVITIES OF THE 
NATIONAL Park SERVICE 


A letter from the Secretary of the In- 
terior, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islation to provide basic authority for the 
performance of certain functions and activ- 
ities of the National Park Service (with an 
accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
Public Lands and Surveys. 


AVAILABILITY OF CERTAIN ADMINISTRATION Ex- 
PENSES OF APPROPRIATIONS FOR INTERIOR 
DEPARTMENT 


A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to authorize the availability for certain neces- 
sary administrative expenses of appropria- 
tions for the Department of the Interior 
(with an accompanying paper); to the Com- 
mittee on Territories and Insular Affairs. 


CERTAIN FUNCTIONS AND ACTIVITIES OF THE 
BurEAv oF MINES 


A letter from the Secretary of the Interior 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to provide basic authority for the perform- 
ance of certain functions and activities of 
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the Bureau of Mines (with an accompanying 

paper); to the Committee on Mines and Min- 

ing. 

PROTECTION OF FORESTS AGAINST DESTRUCTIVE 
INSECTS AND DISEASES 


A letter from the Secretary of Agriculture, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to provide for the protection of forests 
against destructive insects and diseases, and 
for other purposes (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on Agricuiture 
and Forestry. 

DANVERS SHOE Co., INC., v. THE UNITED STATES 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, his report and recommendations con- 
cerning the claim of the Danvers Shoe Co., 
Inc., v. the United States (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on 
Claims. 

REpPoRT OF DIRECTOR OF ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICE 
IN UNITED StTaTES CouRTs 

A letter from the Director of the Admin- 
istrative Office in the United States Courts, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, his annual re- 
port for that office for the fiscal year 1945 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE PAPERS 

A letter from the Archivist of the United 
States, transmitting, pursuant to law, a list 
of papers and documents on the files of sev- 
eral departments and agencies of the Gov- 
ernment which are not needed in the con- 
duct of business and have no permanent 
value or historical interest, and requesting 
action looking to their disposition (with ac- 
companying papers); to a Joint Select Com- 
mittee on the Disposition of Papers in the 
Executive Departments. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore ap- 
pointed Mr. BarRKLEY and Mr. BrewsTER 
members of the committee on the part of 
the Senate. 


PETITION 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate a letter in the nature of 
a petition from the Veterans’ Coopera- 
tive Housing Association, Washington, 
D. C., signed by William A. Roberts, 
counsel, praying for the enactment of 
the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 132) 
clarifying the Surplus Property Act in 
regard to sale of defense housing for 
veterans, which with an accompanying 
paper, was referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 


THE WHEAT AND BREAD PROBLEM 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Recorp a very interesting 
statement in the form of a telegram 
from Mr. M. W. Thatcher, president of 
the National Federation of Grain Co- 
operatives, with respect to the problem of 
the wheat market at the present time. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

St. Paut, MInN., February 4, 1946. 
The Honorable JoHN W. FLANNAGAN, Jr., 

Chairman, Committee on Agriculture, 
United States House of Representa- 
tives, Washington, D.C. 

The Honorable ELMER THoOMas, 

Chairman, Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry, United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

There is a wheat problem, but not one that 
calls for bread rationing or for use of more 
wheat in flour, which admittedly would be a 
coarser and darker flour. Based on the 
United States Department of Agriculture's 
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figures of January 1, 1946, we had 689,000,000 
bushels of wheat on hand. A new wheat 
crop will pour into market after July 1. 
Present indications are for at least 700,000,000 
bushels of winter wheat. There will be a 
heavy spring wheat acreage. 

Allowing for a January disappearance of 
89,000,000 bushels, we will need up to July 
1st no more than 200,000,000 bushels for flour 
and 50,900,000 bushels for spring wheat seed- 
ing and miscellaneous farm use. This would 
leave 350,000,000 bushels of present stocks for 
export, carry-over, and livestock feeding. It 
would be better to stop feeding wheat than 
to ask flour mills and bakeries and con- 
sumers to adapt themselves to a new prod- 
uct, with all the changes necessary to make 
a straight run of flour, using 85 percent of 
the wheat, instead of the normal 72 percent. 
The public and the processors would resist 
these far-reaching changes. 

Farmers will move the wheat to town and 
sell it if they are given parity treatment. 
Farmers know that Congress is in doubt 
about extending the OPA price control law. 
That makes farmers doubt that it is wise to 
sell wheat under present ceilings. Farmers 
know that on July 1 there will be a big in- 
crease in wheat prices, if Congress does not 
extend the OPA law for another year. 

Farmers have the same intelligence as 
business people, who have been and are with- 
holding merchandise for the much higher 
prices which they hope will be realized either 
through dropping of OPA or through making 
exceptions, as for example in the steel indus- 
try. Farmers also know that with wage levels 
in the process of rising, eventually such in- 
creases will be reflected in a new anc. higher 
parity price, which under law will force the 
OPA to lift present ceilings on all farm prices. 

From the standpoint of price, the farmer 
sees about every advantage in not market- 
ing wheat now. He is not going to succumb 
alone to any patriotic call when he sees the 
United States Steel Corp. and General Motors 
Corp. and others getting away with theirs. 

The farmer feels that all he has to do 
is wait. 

Another point: the farmer is accustomed to 
carrying an inventory of wheat on his farm. 
It is his ever-normal granary and his base 
money supply. Not for patriotism alone does 
he intend to market this year both his pres- 
ent inventory and also his new wheat crop. 
He would then be compelled to pay a 2-year 
or double income tax. 

In brief, he is not a fool. He intends to 
be treated as well as other groups in the 
economy of the Nation, even if he is the most 
Patriotic. He as much as any other person 
wants to see wheat shipped to the starving 
people in other parts of the world. 

But the National Federation of Grain Co- 
operatives cannot honestly urge its wheat- 
producing members to market their wheat so 
long as the wheat farmer is at a disadvantage 
as regards ceilings and double taxation. 

If the farmer knew now what wheat ceiling 
prices would be until July 1, 1947, and if he 
could be relieved of double taxation from 
marketing two crops in the same year, and if 
he could be assured that he would not be 
subject to a third tax by the repeal of laws 
protecting his marketing cooperatives—as ad- 
vocated by the National.Tax Equality Asso- 
ciation—then we would be on sound ground 
to ring the bell of patriotism and save the 
starving families abroad.” 

Further, if all these economic disadvan- 
tages were corrected, there is still a trans- 
portation break-down, not only from lack of 
boxcars, but from disorganization on the 
railroads. Now the movement of cars just 
from the Dakotas to Minnesota frequently 
takes weeks. 

We want to emphasize that you can get 
wheat from export, without upsetting the 
operations of flour. mills and bakeries or 
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changing the food habits of consumers, if you 
act now on these three problems: 

First. Give us boxcars and transportation 
facilities that will work and move the wheat. 

Second. Decide now, one way or the other, 
on the future of OPA and price ceilings for 
1946-47. 

Third. Protect the farmer against double 
and triple taxation. 

If and when these three needs are met, the 
National Federation of Grain Cooperatives 
and the general farm organizations will ad- 
vise farmers to move their wheat off the 
farms. 

People all over the Nation are now ques- 
tioning the political integrity and economic 
sense of both the Congress and the admin- 
istration. This problem of wheat is not in 
the hands of the millers or the bakers or the 
farmers, It is in the hands of the Congress 
and the administration. 

We have called a meeting of our grain co- 
operatives in Chicago on February 8 and 9, 
and have called officials from the United 
States Department of Agriculture to confer 
with us. We also are inviting through this 
wire the chairmen of the House and Senate 
Committees on Agriculture to be with us in 
Chicago. 

Our National Federation of Grain Coopera- 
tives is comprised of the regional grain co- 
operatives from Ohio to the Pacific North- 
west, and from the Canadian border to the 
Gulf of Mexico. Its annual handle of grain 
is close to 400,000,000 bushels a year. Most 
of the farmers who own these cooperatives 
also are members of the Farm Bureau, the 
Farmers Union, or the Grange. Thus you can 
rest assured that you can have the sol’? mo- 
bilized support of agriculture to move the 
wheat that is needed if the Congress and the 
administration will Just move first. 

Respectfully submitted. 

M. W. THATCHER, 
President, National Federation 
of Grain Cooperatives. 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I was 
about tc ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp a telegram re- 
ceived from Mr. M. W. Thatcher, presi- 
dent of the National Federation of Grain 
Cooperatives, dealing with the proposi- 
tion of our having black bread, and hav- 
ing to do with the wheat situation in 
general. Inasmuch, however, as the 
Senator from Kansas has presented and 
had printed in the Recorp the identical 
telegram, I shall not ask that it be dupli- 
cated in the Recorp, but I do ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed a telegram 
from Mr. R. M. Stangler, general man- 
ager of the North Dakota Mill and Eleva- 
tor, dealing with the question covered in 
the telegram from Mr. Thatcher. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

GRAND Forks, N. DAK., 
February 4, 1946. 
Hon. W1Lt1aM LANGER, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Have information through Northwestern 
Miller that there is a possibility an order will 
be issued by Secretary of Agriculture in ef- 
fect ordering mills to make dark flour for 
public consumption figured on percentage 
basis to the effect that 51 pounds flour would 
be ground out of 60 pounds wheat, which 
naturally necessitates grinding millfeed into 
the flour. This is one way to reduce the use 
of bread when normally speaking there gener- 
ally is far more wheat in the country than 
can properly be used. It certainly would be 
a blow to the grain farmers of this country. 
From the information I can gather I am told 
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that we have exported too much wheat and 
flour to the extent some countries have far 
more than they can properly use. 1 might 
refer to England, who, I understand, has Over 
6 months’ supply of wheat and flour on hand 
at this time. Asking the mills to gring black 
or dark flour putting in miillfeeq naturally 
reduces the feed supply when there is a short- 
ege of feed as it is. Surely such an order 
should not be issued before the milis, through 
a committee, could be heard. It does not 
seem reasonable we should get to the point of 
rationing bread and then tell the people they 
must eat black bread. That in itself wii) 
have a tendency to reduce the consumption 
of bread that will take years to rebuild. It is 
a detriment to the wheat grower. Speaking 
for myself I think it is the most ridiculous 
thing I have heard for a long time. I think 
the details on the exporting of wheat should 
be investigated. This same wire going to 
each of our Congressmen and Senators, 
R. M. STANG.eEr, 
General Manager, North Dakota 
Mill and Elevator, 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I, too, 
have received a telegram from Mr, 
Thatcher, president of the National Feq- 
eration of Grain Cooperatives, which 
seems to be identical with the one in- 
serted in the Recorp by the Senator from 
Kansas (Mr. Capper]. I shall not ask. 
therefore, that it be again printed, but I 
desire to read a portion of the tele- 
gram: 


There is a wheat problem, but not one 
that calls for bread rationing or for use of 
whole “heat in flour. which admittedly 
would be a coarser cnd darker flour. Based 
on the United States Department of Agri- 
culture's figures of January 1, 1946, we had 
689,000,000 bushels of Wheat on hand. A 
new wheat crop will pour into market after 
July 1. Present indications are for at least 
700,000,000 bushels of winter wheat. 


REPORT ON DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE 
PAPERS 


Mr. BARKLEY, from the Joint Select 
Committee on the Disposition of Execu- 
ti-e Papers, to which was referred for 
examination and recommendation a list 
of records transmitted to the Senate by 
the Archivist of the United States that 
appeared to have no permanent value or 
historical iniercst, submitted a report 
thereon pursuant to law. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. WALSH: 

8.1811. A bill to amend Public Law 277, 
Seventy-ninth Congress, so as to provide the 
Coast Guard, at such time as it is transferred 
back to the Treasury Department, with 4 
system of laws for the settlement of claims, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
or Claims. 

8.1812. A bill to provide reimbursement 
for personal property lost, damaged, or de- 
stroyed as the result of explosions at the 
Naval Ammunition Depot, Hastings, Nebr., on 
April 6, 1944, and September 15, 1944; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. LUCAS: 

S. 1813. A bill to provide authorization for 
the village of Cahokia, Ili., to construct, 
maintain, and operate a toll bridge across 
the Mississippi River at or near Cahokia, 
Tll., and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Commerce. 
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By Mr. McCARRAN: 

s.1814. A bill to amend the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act of 1938, as amended; to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

(Mr. McFARLAND (for himself, Mr. Mur- 
ray, Mr. HeyDEN, Mr. JoHNson of Colorado, 
Mr. THomas of Utah, Mr. Murpock, Mr. 
Tay.or, Mr. Hatcw, and Mr. CHavez) intro- 
duced Senate bill 1815, to permit the con- 
ti:uation of certain premium payments with 
respect to copper, lead and Zinc, which was 
referred to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, and appears under a separate 


heading.) 

(Mr. MAYBANK (for himself, Mr. 
O’MaHoneY, Mr. Murray, Mr. REVERCOMB, and 
Mr. Witson) introduced Senate joint reso- 
lution 140, to extend in the case of the Gov- 
ernmen -owned pipe “ines known as Big Inch 
and Little Big Inch the time during which 
disposition of such pipe lines is prohibited 
under the Surplus Property Act of 1944, as 
amended, which was passed, and appears 
under a separate heading.) 


CONTINUATION OF CERTAIN PREMIUM 
PAYMENTS ON COPPER, LEAD, AND 
ZINC ; 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Senator from Montana 
{Mr. Murray]; my colleague, the senior 
Senator from Arizona (Mr. HaypeEn]; 
the Senator from Colorado [Mr. JoHN- 
son]; the senior Senator from Utah (Mr. 
Tuomas]; the junior Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Murpock]; the Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. Taytor]; the senior Senator from 
New Mexico (Mr, Hatcu]; the junior 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. CuHavez]; 
and myself, I ask unanimous consent to 
introduce for appropriate reference a bill 
to permit the continuation of certain 
premium payments with respect to 
copper, lead, and zinc. 

There being no objection, the bill 
(S. 1815) to permit the continuation of 
certain premium payments with respect 
to copper, lead, and zinc, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, in 
connection with the bill just introduced 
I wish to make it plain that I have at 
all times insisted that a fair and proper 
price should have been placed upon 
copper, lead, and zinc. I believe that 
should be done now. But if the pres- 
ent prices are to be maintained, then it 
is absolutely necessary that the pre- 
miums upon these metals be continued, 
if we are to have an adequate supply of 
them for reconversion and are to con- 
tinue to provide jobs for returning vet- 
erans. 

I do not want to take the time of the 
Senator at this hour to make a speech 
upon this subject, so I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Recorp 
a statement in support of the bill. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

1. The metals situation for reconversion 
purposes is still very tight, especially as re- 
gards copper and lead. 

(a) This is shown by the fact that we 
have just contracted for 120,000 tons of 
South American copper during the next 6 
months. 

(b) England has tied up Rhodesian and 
Canadian copper. When reconversion in 
Europe gets into full swing there may be 
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strong competition for South American cop- 
per that would raise the world price to the 
point where we either would have to raise 
ceilings or subsidize imports. 

(c) It is estimated that there will be a 
minimum shortage of 150,000 tons of lead in 
the world picture. 

(ad) England has just raised her lead price 
one-half cent above our OPA ceilings to 
funnel foreign lead to the British Isles in- 
stead of the United States, making it im- 
perative that we either raise the lead ceiling 
or subsidize imports. OPA so far has re- 
fused to raise the ceiling. 

2. It is clear that we need every pound 
of copper, zinc, and lead that can be pro- 
duced in the United States. 

3. The premium-price plan is an impor- 
tant factor in carrying out a conservation 
program of mining out marginal ores. devel- 
oped during the war which might be lost if 
mines had to be abandoned due to lack of 
market for high-cost ores. 

4. The premium-price plan stands on its 
own feet regardless of whether or not pres- 
ent ceilings are retained, raised, or removed. 

(a) If ceilings are retained without pre- 
miums, the largest part of the tri-State lead- 
zinc properties and many of those located 
elsewhere will shut down, as well as practi- 
cally all of the copper mines, except for a 
few of the largest. 

(b) If ceilings were raised somewhat, say, 
copper to 14 cents a pound (which most 
people think would be the figure on a free 
market); lead, 9 cents a pound; and zinc, 10 
cents a pound, the premium price plan still 
would ‘be necessary to keep hundreds of mar- 
ginal mines operating. However, payments 
under the plan would be reduced to perhaps 
40 percent of the present amount. In effect, 
the , part of the cost would be passed along 
to the public and part carried by the Govern- 
ment. 

(c) If all ceilings were removed and prices 
sought their own level, continued operation 
of the premium price plan would cost the 
Government very little should fairly high 
prices prevail (and current shortages indicate 
that good prices would prevail) but still 
would permit marginal mines to get out what 
ore they have developed, and, in fact, develop 
more, which would be a conservation measure 
as we are going to have to utilize lower-grade 
ores. 

5. Certainly we can now use all the copper, 
lead, and zinc we can produce. Every pound 
we get here is that much we will not have 
to import. 

6. Government statements by Bureau of 
Mines officials relating to potential exhaus- 
tion of certain minerals are based only on 
known commercial reserves. Not only can 
present ore bodies be additionally developed 
but the use of ore at present noncommercial 
will greatly expand the potential of our min- 
eral production, just as new discoveries will 
extend these horizons indefinitely. Ore re- 
serves are increased by active operations, de- 
velopment, and discovery, and true conser- 
vation is not accomplished by abandoning 
active mining. Premiums have resulted in 
opening literally thousands of small and 
marginal operations (and some large ones, 
such as Castle Dome) which could not have 
been operated without the premium price 
plan, and many of which may have to dis- 
continue without it. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred, as in- 
dicated: 


H.R. 4908. An act to provide additional 
facilities for the mediation of labor disputes, 


and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor, 
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H. R. 5400. An act making appropriations 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1947, for 
civil functions administered by the War 
Department, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 


FAIR EMPLOYMENT PRACTICE ACT— 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to submit 11 amend- 
ments intended to be proposed by me 
to the bill (S. 101) to prohibit dis- 
crimination in employmert because of 
race, creed, color, national origin, or an- 
cestry, and request that they may be 
printed and lie on the table. I also ask 
unanimous consent that they may be 
considered as-read under the rule and 
that they be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
monts submitted by Mr. McCLELLan were 
received, read, ordered to lie on the table, 
to be printed, and printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


On page 1, line 7, after the word “an- 
cestry”, insert a comma and the following: 
“or by reason of their affiliation with or 
membership in or lack of affiliation with or 
membership. in a labor union.” 

On page 2, line 9, after the word “ancestry”, 
insert “or because of affiliation with or mem- 
bership in or lack of affiliation with or mem- 
bership in a labor union.” 

On page 2, line 17, after the word “an- 
cestry”, insert “or because of such person's 
affiliation with or membership in or lack of 
affiliation with or membership in any labor 
union.” 

On page 2, line 20, after the word “an- 
cestry”, insert “or because of such person's 
affiliation with or membership in or lack of 
affiliation with or membership in any labor 
union.” 

On page 2, line 24, after the word “an- 
cestry”, insert “or beemuse of such person’s 
affiliation with or membership in or lack of 
affiliation with or membership in any labor 
union.” 

On page 3, line 5, after the word “an- 
cestry”, insert “or to confine or limit such 
recruitment or hiring to persons who are 
affiliated with or members of any labor 
union.” 

On page 3, line 10, after the word “an- 
cestry”, insert “or to interfere with, limit, or 
restrict the employment of any person by 
any employer because such person is 
affiliated with or is a member of or is not 
affiliated with or not a member of any labor 
union.” 

On page 3, line 13, after the word “ances- 
try”, insert “or to expel any person from 
membership for the purpose of preventing 
or interfering with his employment by any 
employer because such person is not affili- 
ated with or not a member of any labor 
union.” 

On page 3, line 16, after the word “ances- 
try”, insert “or to discriminate against any 
employee because of his affiliation with or 
membership in or lack of affiliation with or 
membership in any labor union.” 

On page 3, line 22, after the word “act”, 
insert “or because he is affiliated with or a 
member of or is not affiliated with or not a 
member of any labor union.” 

On page 12, line 20, after the word “ances. 
try”, insert “or because of affiliation with or 
membership in or lack of affiliation with or 
membership in any labor union.” 


PRINTING OF COPIES OF CERTAIN HEAR- 
INGS OF JOINT COMMITTEE ON ORGAN- 
IZATION OF CONGRESS 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE submitted the fol- 
lowing concurrent resolution (S. Con, 
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Res. 52), which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Printing: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring) , That in accordance 
with paragraph 3 of section 2 of the Printing 
Act, approved March 1, 1907, the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Organization of Congress be, 
and is hereby, authorized and empowered to 
have printed for its use 3,000 additional 
copics of the summary of hearings, index to 
hearings, and parts 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 of the 
hearings held before the said joint committee 
during the first session, Seventy-ninth Con- 
gress, relative to the organization of Congress. 


LOCATION OF PERMANENT HEADQUAR- 
TERS OF UNITED NATIONS ORGANI- 
ZATION 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to submit for appro- 
priate reference a concurrent resolution, 
which reads as follows: 


Whereas numerous objections have been 
made to the location of the permanent head- 
quarters of the United Nations Organization 
in the Stamford-Gre nwieh area presently 
under consideration by such Organization; 
and 

Whereas among the grounds for objection 
to such site is the excessive cost to the 
Organization of acquiring the necessary land 
in such area; and 

Whereas publicly owned land which could 
be utilized at no cost to the Organization is 
available within the International Peace 
Garden situated between the State of North 
Dakota and the Province of Manitoba: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That it is the sense 
of the Congress that a site within the Inter- 
national Peace Garden situated between the 
State of North Dakota and the Province of 
Manitoba be designated as the permanent 


headquarters of the United Nations Organi- 
zation; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to the appropriate authorities of the 
United Nations Organization for their con- 
sideration. 


The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, the concurrent resolution 
submitted by the Senator from North Da- 
kota, will be received and appropriately 
referred. : 


The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 53), submitted by Mr. LANGER, was 
referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 


ALLEGED REAL ESTATE SPECULATION 
NEAR PROPOSED SITE OF UNITED NA- 
TIONS ORGANIZATION HEADQUARTERS 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to submit for ap- 
propriate reference a resolution which 
reads as follows: 


Resolved, That a special committee com- 
posed of five Senators to be appointed by the 
President pro tempore of the Senate is au- 
thorized and directed to make a full and 
complete investigation with respect to alleged 
speculation in real estate situated at or near 
the proposed permanent site of the United 
Nations Organization with a view to ascer- 
taining (1) whether options on such prop- 
erty were obtained prior to selection of such 
site, (2) the identity of the person or per- 
sons engaged in such activities, and par- 
ticularly, whether or not such persons are 
citizens of the United States, (3) whether 
such person or persons are acting as agents 
for a foreign or international syndicate, (4) 
whether any such persons have acted in vio- 
lation of the laws of the United States, cr 
whether additional legislation is necessary 
with respect to such activities. The commit- 
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tee shall report to the Senate at the earliest 
practicable date the results of its investiga- 
tion together with such recommendations as 
it may deem desirable. 

For the purposes of this resolution the com- 
mittee, or any duly authorized subcommittee 
thereof, is authorized to hold such hearings, 
to sit and act at such times and places dur- 
ing the sessions, recesses, and adjourned pe- 
riods of the Senate in the Seventh-ninth 
Congress, to employ such experts, and such 
clerical, stenographic, and other assistants, 
to require by subpena or otherwise the at- 
tendance of such witnesses and the produc- 
tion of such correspondence, books, papers, 
and documents, to administer such oaths, to 
take such testimony, and to make such ex- 
penditures, as it deems advisable. The cost 
of stenographic services to report such hear- 
ings shall not be in excess of 25 cents per 
hundred words. The expenses of the com- 
mittee, which shall not exceed $ , Shall 
be paid from the contingent fund of the 
Senate upon vouchers approved by the chair- 
man. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the resolution submitted by 
the Senator from North Dakota will be 
received and appropriately referred. 

The resolution (S. Res. 227), submitted 
by Mr. Lancer, was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 


INVESTIGATION OF CAUSES OF PENDING 
AND THREATENED LABOR DISPUTES 


Mr. KILGORE (for himself, Mr. Tun- 
NELL, Mr. Morse, Mr. Mean, and Mr. La 
FOLLETTE) submitted the following res- 
olution (S. Res. 228), which was referred 
to the Committee on Education and La- 
bor: 


Whereas the Nation is now faced with wide- 
spread labor-management disputes and the 
prospect of further dispute which vitally 
affect all aspects of the economy and the vital 
interests of the general public; and 

Whereas it is essential for any continued 
peaceful and free labor-management rela- 
tions to examine the basic causes of labor- 
management disputes and the basic economic 
and other factors, including governmental 
policies and decisions, affecting free collec- 
tive bargaining: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor is authorized and directed 
to make an investigation into the causes of 
current and threatened labor disputes, the 
economic and other factors and governmen- 
tal policies affecting such disputes. The 
committee shall report to the Senate as soon 
a; practicable the results of its investiga- 
tion. 

For the purposes of this resolution, the 
committee, or any duly authorized sub- 
committee thereof, is authorized to hold 
such hearings; to sit and act at such times 
and places during the sessions and recesses 
of the Senate in the Seventy-ninth Congress; 
to empioy and to call upon the executive 
departments for clerical and other assistants; 
to require by subpena or otherwise the at- 
ten¢ance of such witnesses and the produc- 
tion of such correspondence, books, papers, 
and documents; to administer such oaths; 
to take such testimony; and to make such 
expenditures as it deems advisable. The 
cost of stenographic services to report such 
hearings shall not be in excess of 25 cents 
per hundred words. The expenses of the 
committee, which shall not exceed $25,000, 
shall be paid from the contingent fund of 
the Senate, upon vouchers approved by the 
chairman. 


RELIEF WHEAT COMMITMENT FOR EU- 
ROPE—ARTICLE BY CHRISTINE SADLER 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I call 
attention to an article in the Washing- 
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ton Post, written by Christine Sadler, en- 
titled “Relief Wheat Commitment for 
Europe Actually Cut.” ‘The subhead is 
“Food authorities consider return to 
meat rationing as unnecessary.” The 
article gives a rather detailed report re- 
ative to the grain situation, and also the 
furnishing of food by different agencies, 
including UNRRA. It further discusses 
and gives opinions of Senators and others 
high in authority relative to the food sit- 
uation in Europe. 

I ask that the article be printed at this 
point in the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Reconp, 
as follows: 


RELIEF WHEAT COMMITMENT FoR EvRore 
ACTUALLY CuT—Foop AUTHORITIES CoNnsIDER 
RETURN TO MEAT RATIONING AS UNNECESSARY 

(By Christine Sadler) 

President Truman revealed at his news 
conference yesterday that this country has 
lowered its relief wheat commitments abroad 
for the first 6 months of this year. 

This apparently contradicts the belief of 
Americans that they would increase relief 
shipments abroad by going on a dark-bread 
diet and cutting down on their liquor 
' Food officials admitted that the amount of 
wheat saved by these two actions would not 
be considerable—nor do much to bring the 
Nation's livestock and feed situation into 
balance. 

WILL DRAMATIZE SITUATION 


They agreed, however, that it would dram- 
atize the situation and possibly result in 
greater marketing of grains and live animals. 

The President said the new goal of wheat 
shipments was 200,000,000 bushels by mid- 
1946. The goal formerly had been 225,000,000 
bushels. 

Meantime, food officials discounted any 
idea that a return to meat rationing would 
be necessary for this country to meet its 
current foreign relief goals. 

The goals as they now stand, it was pointed 
out, are the same as announced several 
months ago for all foods except wheat. 

NOT VIEWED AS CRUX 

Feed officials admitted the wheat shortage 
around the world and pointed out that bread 
is the basis of the relief diet, but some of 
them frankly could not see that relief fecd- 
ing was the crux of the current tightrope 
position in which this country finds itself in 
regard to livestock and feed. 

UNRRA wheat commitments have lagged, 
but not because the wheat has all disap- 
peared. Transportation difficulties inside this 
country are the No. 1 reason wheat men give 
for the failure to get relief wheat to UNRRA 
boats. Other reasons include: 

Pricing: Belief that wheat prices would go 
higher has delayed marketing. Also grains 
fed to animals bring more money than grain 
marketed straight. 

MILLER IS HEARD FROM 

One St. Paul miller wired Senator KennetH 
Wuerry, Republican, of Nebraska, this week: 
“Farmers are not going to sell their grain “s 
long as the price picture is not clear. They 
have as much sense as industrialists.” 

The Government, during war years, was in 


' & better position to change prices quickly 


than it is now. In other years it has changed 
the subsidy or price supports. Price sup- 
ports now are promised for 1946—to en- 
courage farmers to up their pig crops and 
to get cattle back into feed lots so the Na- 
tion could have better beef. 

‘“There’s not much need asking farmers to 
get their cattle to market in a hurry or mar- 
ket their pigs at lighter weights as long 2s 
the price incentive is geared the other way. 
Secretary Anderson has repeatedly urged & 
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culling of poultry flocks and heavier animal 
marketing, but to not much avail. 

The present approach, through dark bread 
and less liquor, supplies a dramatic and emo- 
tional appeal to which it ts hoped the farmers 
will respond. 

Senator WHERRY yesterday termed corn the 
key to the wheat situation. “There’s a ter- 
rife black market in corn,” he said. “Farm- 
ers are not sending it to market, but they 
are selling it and it is being trucked away.” 

Considerable amounts of wheat have been 
going into feeds as @ result of the rapid dis- 
appearance of other grains and also the lag 
in marketing of other grains. Similar situa- 

ions prevailed several times during the war. 

Last year’s wheat crop was a record one of 

well over a billion bushels. The winter wheat 
crop to date is said to look good. Goals this 
year are higher than ever. 
" On the other hand, large retief shipments 
have not been possible until this year and 
the domestic drain on wheat is heavy The 
expected carry-over of 200,000,000 bushels will 
not materialize, officials believe, and may drop 
to perhaps 150,000,000 bushels. Unless there 
should be a failure of this year’s crops, some 
officials believe, this carry-over has an ade- 
quate margin of safety. 

As one Official put it last night: “I am not 
irguing that we are golng to have a wheat 
surplus, nor that there may not be strains 
on our supply—but I am arguing that we 
have done nothing yet to bring the situation 
into balance. And it is evident we are not 
even meeting our relief commitments, let 
ulone raise them.” 

Meantime, Paul Willis, president of the 
Grocery Manufacturers of America, declared: 
‘We feel that we are entitled to more ad- 
vance information before such drastic steps 
as this are taken in the future. * * * 
No one in Washington has yet completed the 
elemental job of pulling together in one 
place all the pieces of the European food 
problem, let alone prescribing an over-all at- 
tack on it commensurate with the erisis in- 
volved.” 

Senator JOHN H. BANKHEAD, Democrat, of 
Alabama, caid he was in favor of doing every- 
thing “we can to help prevent starvation.” 
But, he added that he wanted “some more 
information.” 

Legislation to halt exports of grain and 
flour temporarily was introduced in the 
House by Representative Epwin A. Hatt, Re- 
publican, New York. 

Director General Herbert H. Lehman of the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration meanwhile appealed to the 
United Nations Assembly fér help in relieving 
critical storages of grain, rice, and fats in 
war-devastated countries. 

In a cablegram to Trygve Lie, United 
Nations secretary general, Lehman urged the 
Assembly now meeting in London to take 
“such action as may seem fit” to get coun- 
tries to increase such exports. 

He said he was making this appeal “in view 
of the impending disaster facing the nations 
liberated from the enemy.” 

He transmitted recommendations by the 
UNRRA’s councils committee on supplies 
which asked member governments to “re- 
consider most urgently” their decision in re- 
moving wheat and flour from international 
allocation. 

In documenting his assertion of inade- 
= supplies for the relief agency, Lehman 
sald: 

“1. Only 299,000 tons of the 3,200,000 tons 
of wheat needed for the first half of 1946 
has been allocated to UNRRA. 

“2. Only 47,800 of the 720,900 metric tons of 
tice requested for 1946 had been granted by 
the combined food boards. This represented 
only 26.6 percent of China’s needs alone. 

“3. Only 185,000 long tons, or 24.2 percent 
of the Administration's requirement of 
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765,900 long tons of fats and oils have been 
allocated to it. 


MRS. ROOSEVELT’S PROPOSED VISIT 
: TO GERMANY 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp at this point a news article 
entitled “Mrs. Roosevelt Will ‘Find Time’ 
to Visit Germany.” She, in company 
with the senior Senator from Texas 
(Mr. ConnaLty] and Frank Walker, is 
going to Germany, not only to visit Ger- 
man cities and our own soldiers in the 
occupied zones but also to investigate 
conditions there. 

I ask that the article be printed at 
this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

MRS. ROOSEVELT WILL “FIND TIME” 
TO VISIT GERMANY 

Lonpbon, February 7.—Mrs. Eleanor Roose- 
velt hopes to leave London for Germany on 
Monday, if the United Nations General As- 
sembly, to which she is a delegate, has con- 
cluded its first session by then. 

She said: “No matter when the Confer- 
ence ends, I am definitely going to find time 
to visit our soldiers in Germany. I wish all 
the United States delegates could come and 
so realize conditions on the European Con- 
tinent. 

“In my opinion, it is most important that 
our Senators and Congressmen should see the 
true state of life today in Europe. I am very 
happy that Senator Connatty and his wife 
are going with me on an Army tour of Ger- 
many, and I hope that Frank Walker will 
be able to come, too.” 


THE MORGENTHAU PLAN FOR TREAT- 
MENT OF GERMANY 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an article by the Associ- 
ated Press entitled “Morgenthau Plan 
Blamed by Landon.” The article is self- 
explanatory. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
2s follows: 

MORGENTHAU PLAN BLAMED BY LANDON 

Topeka, February 7.—President Truman’s 
order to Americans for informal rationing 
of food is a direct result of the “cruel and 
inhuman Morgenthau plan for treatment of 
Germany,” Alf M. Landon, 1936 Republican 
Presidential candidate, said today. 

In New York, Morgenthau said: “I recom- 
mend that Mr. Landon buy a copy of my 
book and read it. He obviously doesn’t know 
what he is talking about. I think his state- 
ment is vicious. 


FEEDING OF PEOPLE OF HUNGARY 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Recorp an article ap- 
pearing under a Budapest date line en- 
titled “Hungary’s Premier Appeals for 
Help in Feeding People.” The article is 
self-explanatory. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

HUNGARY'S PREMIER APPEALS FOR HELP IN 

FEEDING PEOPLE 

Bupaprest, February 7.—Ferenc Nagy, new 
Premier of Hungary, in his first address be- 
fore the national assembly today pleaded for 
foreign aid to feed his people and asked the 
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return from Germany of Hungarian assets 
valued at $3,000,000,000. 

Nagy said Hungary would be unable to feed 
its population without the help of other 
nations. 

“Hungary always gave food to others,” he 
said, “and this is the first time she begs for 
bread to maintain her people’s life.” 


UNITED NATIONS’ EDUCATIONAL, SCIEN- 
TIFIC, AND CULTURAL CONFERENCE— 
ADDRESS BY SENATOR MURRAY 


[Mr. MURRAY asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp a radio ad- 
dress relative to the United Nations’ Educa- 
tional, Scientific, and Cultural Conference 
held in London, November 1-16, 1945, de- 
livered by him on the program Congres- 
sional Record On the Air from New York 
City, December 3, 1945, which appears in the 
Appendix. |] 


LET’S GET OUR BEARINGS—ADDRESS BY 
SENATOR HAWKES 


[Mr. BYRD asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address en- 
titled “Let’s Get Our Bearings,” delivered 
by Mr. Hawkes at the Brand Names Research 
Foundation, New York area testimonial! din- 
ner at Hotel Astor, New York, February 5, 
1946, which appears in the Appendix.| 


SEA POWER AND ITS MEANING— 
ADDRESS BY ADMIRAL NIMITZ 


{Mr. WALSH asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Record an address on the 
subject of sea power and its meaning, de- 
livered by Fleet Admiral Chester W. Nimitz, 
USN, before the National Geographic 
Society in Washington on January 25, 1946, 
which appears in the Appendix.| 


CITATION AWARDED B’NAI B’RITH 


[Mr. THOMAS of Utah asked and obtained 
leave to have printed in the Recorp the re- 
marks of Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower on 
the occasion of the presentation of a citation 
awarded by the War Department to B'nai 
Brith for their contribution to the morale 
and welfare of Army personnel; the reply of 
Mr. Henry Monsky, of Omaha, Nebr., na- 
tional president of B'nai B’rith; and a state- 
ment entitled “B’nai B’rith serves the Army,” 
which appear in the Appendix. | 


THE PEOPLE'S HEALTH; A NATIONAL 
ASSET—ADDRESS BY WATSON B. MIL- 
LER 


{Mr. MURRAY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the REcorp an address en- 
titled “The People’s Health—A National As- 
set,” delivered by Watson B. Miller, Federal 
Security Administrator, before the Medical 
Society of the County of New York, on De- 
cember 17, 1945, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix. | 


THE PARLIAMENT OF MAN—ARTICLE BY 
GEORGE E. SOKOLSKY 


[Mr. WHEELER asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an article en- 
titled “The Parliament of Man” by George E. 
Sokolsky, published in the New York Sun of 
January 26, 1946, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix.] 


LET’S TRADE—ARTICLE BY FRANK C. 
WALDROP 


{Mr. WHEELER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an article entitled 
“Let’s Trade,” by Frank C. Waldrop, pub- 
lished in the Washington Times-Herald of 
February 8. 1946, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix. } 


A JERSEY FARM BOY 


{Mr. HAWKES asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an article entitled 
“A Jersey Farm Boy,” which appears in the 
Appendix.] 
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ALBERT CANTALUPO 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate a message from the 
House of Representatives announcing its 
disagreement to the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 1089) for the 
relief of Albert Cantalupo, and requesting 
a conference with the Senate on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses there- 
on. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I move that the 
Senate insist upon its amendments, agree 
to the request of the House for a con- 
ference, and that the Chair appoint the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
President pro tempore appointed Mr. 
ELLFENDER, Mr. O’DANIEL, and Mr. Morse 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 


CATHERINE BODE 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate a message from the 
House of Representatives announcing its 
disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 2223) for the 
relief of Catherine Bode, and requesting 
a conference with the Senate on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses there- 
on. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I move that the 
Senate insist upon its amendment, agree 
to the request of the House for a con- 
ference, and that the Chair appoint the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
President pro tempore appointed Mr. 
EASTLAND, Mr. O’DaNIEL, and Mr. WILEY 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 


HARRIET TOWNSEND BOTTOMLEY 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be. 
fore the Senate a message from the 
House of Representatives announcing its 
disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 2267) for the 
relief of Harriet Townsend Bottomley, 
and requesting a conference with the 
Senate on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I move that the 
Senate insist upon its amendment, agree 
to the request of the House for a con- 
ference, and that the Chair appoint the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
President pro tempore appointed Mr. 
O’DaAnIEL, Mr. Jonnston of South Caro- 
lina, and Mr. WuHerry conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 


MRS. S. P. BURTON 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate a message from the 
House of Representatives announcing its 
disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 2487) for the re- 
lief of Mrs. S. P. Burton, and requesting 
a conference with the Senate on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I move that the 
Senate insist upon its amendment, agree 
to the request of the House for a con- 
ference, and that the Chair appoint the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
President pro tempore appointed Mr. 
HuFFMAN, Mr. ELLENDER, and Mr. MORSE 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 
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SIGURDUR JONSSON AND THOROLINA 
THORDARDOTTIR 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore fhe Senate the amendment of the 
House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
314) for the relief of Sigurdur Jonsson 
and Thorolina Thordardottir, which was, 
in line 14, after “son”, to insert a colon 
and the following proviso: “Provided, 


_ That no part of the amount appropriated 


in this act in excess of 10 percent thereof 
shall be paid or delivered to or received 
by any agent or attorney on account of 
services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, 
any contract to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Any person violating the pro- 
visions of this act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000.” 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate concur in the 
amendment of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 


ESTATE OF MANUEL ROSE LIMA 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendment of the 
House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
1101) for the relief of the estate of 
Manuel Rose Lima, which was, on page 1, 
line 6, strike out “$5,000” and insert 
“$4,000.” 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I move 
the Senate concur in the House amend- 
ment. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I was 
talking with another Senator when the 
Senator from Massachusetts rose and I 
did not hear his request. 

Mr.WALSH. My request was that the 
Senate concur in the House amendment 
to this personal relief bill. The bill 
which passed the Senate fixed the com- 
pensation at $5,000, and the House re- 
duced it to $4,000. My motion is to con- 
cur in the action taken by the House. 

Mr. WHITE. I thank the Senator. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion of the Senator 
from Massachusetts. 

The motion was agreed to. 


PAY AND ALLOWANCES OF CERTAIN OF- 
FICERS OF THE RETIRED LIST OF THE 
REGULAR NAVY AND COAST GUARD 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendment of the 
House of Representatives to the bill 
(S. 473) relating to pay and allowances 
of officers of the retired list of the Reg- 
ular Navy and Coast Guard performing 
active duty in tne rank of rear admiral, 
which was, to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert: 


That any Officer of the retired list of the 
Navy or Coast Guard of the permanent grade 
or rank of rear admiral who is entitled to the 
pay of the lower half of that grade and 
who is, has been, or may be recalled to active 
duty and who in time of war or other na- 
tional emergency served, serves, Or may serve 
satisfactorily on active duty for a period of 
2 years or more in the grade or rank of rear 
admiral or in a higher a shall be entitled 
when on active duty to the pay and allow- 
ances of a rear admiral of the upper half 
unless he is entitled under other provisions 
of law to higher pay and allowances, and he 
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shall be entitled when on inactive duty to 
retired pay equal to 75 percent of the pay 
of a rear admiral of the upper half unless 
he is entitled under other provisions of jaw 
to higher retired pay or allowances: Provide 
That no back pay or allowances shall be held 
to have accrued under this act prior to the 
date of its approval. 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, this bij) 
passed the House and the Senate, but a 
certain amendment was attached to it 
in the House which chould be acted on 
by the Committee on Naval Affairs, and 
I ask that the amendment be referred to 
the Committee on Naval Afiairs. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


SETTLEMENT OF ACCOUNTS OF CERTAIN 
DECEASED OFFICERS AND ENLISTED 
MEN OF THE ARMED SERVICES, ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendments of the 
House of Representatives, to the bill 
(S. 50) to permit settlement of accounts 
of deceased officers and enlisted men of 
the Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast 
Guard, and of deceased commissioned 
Officers of the Public Health Service, 
without administration of estates, which 
were, on page 3, after line 2, to insert: 


Sec. 4. The paragraph of the act entitled 
“An. act making appropriations for sundry 
civil expenses of the Government for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1907, and for other 
purposes,” approved June 30, 1906 (34 Stat. 
750), as amended by the act of December 7, 
1944 (58 Stat. 795), which related to the 
settlement of accounts of deceased officers 
and enlisted men of the Army, is amended 
to read as follows: 

“Hereafter in the settlement of the ac- 
counts of deceased officers or enlisted persons 
of the Army, where no demand is presented 
by a duly appointed legal representative of 
the estate, the accounting officers may allow 
the amount found due to the decedent's 
widow, widower, or legal heirs in the follow- 
ing order of precedence: First, to the widow 
or widower; second, if decedent left no 
widow or widower, or the widow or widower 
be dead at time of settlement, then to the 
children or their issue, per stirpes; third, if 
no widow, widower, or descendants, then to 
the father and mother in equal parts; fourth, 
if either the father or mother be dead, then 
to the one surviving; fifth, if there be no 
widow, widower, child, father, or mother at 
the date of settlement, then to the brothers 
and sisters and children of deceased brothers 
and sisters, per starpes: Provided, That this 
act shall not be so construed as to prevent 
payment from the amount due the dece- 
dent’s estate of funeral expenses, provided a 
claim therefor is presented by the person 
or persons who actually paid the same before 
settlement by the accounting officers.” 


And to amend the title so as to read: 
“An act to permit settlement of accounts 
of deceased officers and enlisted men of 
the Army. Navy, Marine Corps, and 
Coast Guard, and of deceased commis- 
sioned officers of the Public Health Serv- 
ice, without administration of estates.” 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, the 
amendments added to this bill by the 
House of Representatives are of such 
importance that I ask that they be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
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REAR ADM. EARLE W. MILLS—JOINT 
RESOLUTION REFERRED TO THE COM- 
MITTEE ON COMMERCE 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the joint reso- 
lution (H. J. Res. 300) to authorize the 
President to appoint Rear Adm. Earle 
W. Mills, United States Navy, to the 
office of Chairman and member of the 
United States Maritime Commission and 
Administrator of the War Shipping Ad- 
ministration without affecting his naval 
status and perquisites, be taken from 
the calendar and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. That is the meas- 
ure in which the Senator from Maine 
(Mr. Wurte] is interested. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


REAR ADM. EARLE W. MILLS—JOINT 


RESOLUTION INDEFINITELY POST- 
PONED 
Mr. WALSH. Mr, President, I ask 


unanimous consent that the joint reso- 
lution (S. J. Res. 130) to authorize the 
President to appoint Rear Adm. Earle 
W. Mills, United States Navy, to the 
office of Chairman and member of the 
United States Maritime Commission and 
Administrator of the War Shipping Ad- 
ministration without affecting his naval 
status and perquisites be indefinitely 
postponed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


LOCATION OF PERMANENT HEADQUAR- 
TERS OF THE UNITED NATIONS ORGAN- 
IZATION 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER] 
has the floor. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Louisiana yield to me to 
make a 3-minute statement on a differ- 
ent subject? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, my atten- 
tion has been called to the fact that the 
United Nations Organization desires to 
establish itself in the States of Connect- 
icut and New York and proposes to ac- 
quire an area more than 40 square miles 
in extent. 

I cannot imagine any possible need for 
such space, and I do not think our Gov- 
ernment should agree to any such estab- 
lishment. It is beyond my comprehen- 
sion why anything is needed other than 
a site comparable to the campus of a 
college with adequate meeting halls and 
office quarters. I see no reason why 
those attending the organization should 
not find their living quarters in neigh- 
boring cities or towns. 

In December Congress passed a bill 
giving certain privileges to international 
organizations and providing, in effect, 
that these organizations should have the 
same status in the United States as the 
embassies of foreign governments. No 
foreign government has ever suggested 
such an establishment as is now pro- 
posed. The bill which Congress passed 
on the assumption that there was to be 
an embassylike location, provides that 
the property and assets of international 
organizations shall be immune from 
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search, and also provides that the rep- 
resentatives of such organizations shall 
be immune from suit relating to acts 
performed by them in their official ca- 
pacity. This is all very well as to an em- 
bassy, but if applied to a site containing 
40 square miles it would seem to give a 
kind of extraterritorial status contrary 
to the intention of the law, and contrary 
to the necessary powers which should 
be retained by the United States and the 
States of Connecticut and New York. 

Mr. President, I believe that our State 
Department should immediately protest 
and that the United Nations should make 
over their plans and confine their estab- 
lishment to a reasonable size. Inci- 
dentally, any such plan as they propose 
would be tremendously expensive to the 
nations associated in this undertaking. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Ohio yield to me for a 
question? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield for a question. 

Mr. WHITE. Iam interested to know 
by what process the UNO is to acquire 
title to these lands and this property 
within the States of Connecticut and New 
York. Have we giver to this organiza- 
tion the power of eminent domain? 

Mr. TAFT. No; the United Nations 
has no power of eminent domain. And I 
do not think the United States would 
have the right to exercise any power 
of eminent domain and hand it over to 
the United Nations, which is, in effect, a 
foreign government. The effect of the 
act was to say that we would recognize 
that the United Nations, acting together, 
should have the same status as an indi- 
vidual foreign government. That was 
the effect of the act. 

Mr. WHITE. Yes; but the individual 
foreign government has no power of con- 
demnation in the United States. 

Mr. TAFT. None whatever, and I do 
not think the United Nations Organiza- 
tion has any power of condemnation. 

Mr. WHITE. I was curious to know, 
then, by what right or on what hope they 
base their assumption of the acquisition 
or the right to acquire this property. 

Mr. TAFT. Isuppose they intended to 
buy it. I have no knowledge of that, 
however. What rather concerned me 
was that immunity from search which 
we conferred might be construed to give 
a kind of extraterritorial status to this 
40 or 50 square miles; to take it out of 
the control of the public officials and of 
the States of Connecticut and New York. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield on that point? 

Mr. TAFT. Certainly. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I should like to 
ask the Senator if either the Federal 
Government or the States concerned can 
alienate territory of the United States 
and give extraterritorial rights to an or- 
ganization which is not a nation, but a 
combination of nations that have joined 
together in an association for certain 
purposes? 

Mr. TAFT. I do not quite see why 
an act of the Congress declaring that 
the United Nations Organization should 
be considered the same as one govern- 
ment should not be a valid act. I as- 
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sume that we could give them the same 
rights probably, so far as the Constitu- 
tion is concerned, as we give a foreign 
government. That is what we intended 
to do. But I certainly do not feel that 
that should be extended to cover 40 
or 50 square miles of territory. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. That is just the 
point. Extraterritorial rights are given 
to an embassy and its buildings in 1 com- 
munity; but it seems to me that io ac- 
quire a large area of territory and alien- 
ate it from the jurisdiction of the United 
States ana of the States poses an entire- 
ly different question. 

Mr. TAFT. I think so, too. I urged 
the Senate to pass the bill, and I feel 
some responsibility for it; but I want to 
say that I do not think this kind of a set- 
up was in any way contemplated by the 
bill or by the Senate when it passed the 
bill. 

FAIR EMPLOYMENT PRACTICE ACT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 101) to prohibit discrimi- 
nation in employment because of race, 
creed, color, national origin or ancestry. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President. will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield to me 
so I may make a point of no quorum? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield for that pur- 
pose, if by so doing I do not lose my right 
to the floor. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. 
of no quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
clerk wiil call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 


I make the point 


The 


Aiken Hatch Myers 
Austin Hawkes O'Dantel 
Bailey Hayden Overton 
Ball Hickenlooper Radcliffe 
Bankhead Hill Reed 
Barkley Hoey Revercomb 
Bilbo Huffman Robertson 
Bridges Johnson, Colo. Russell 
Briggs Johnston, 8.C. Saltonstall 
Buck Kilgore Shipstead 
Bushfield Knowland Smith 
Butler La Follette Stanfill 
Byrd Langer Stewart 
Capehart Lucas Taft 
Capper McCarran Taylor 
Carville McClellan Thomas, Okla. 
Cordon McFarland Thomas, Utah 
Downey McKeliar Tobey 
Eastland McMahon Tunnell 
Ellender Magnuson Tydings 
Ferguson Maybank Walsh 
George Mead Wheeler 
Gerry Millikin Wherry 
Gossett Mitchell White 
Green Moore Wiley 
Guffey Morse Willis 
Gurney Murdock Wilson 
Hart Murray 


Mr. HILL. The Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. CHaAvez], the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Gass], and the Senator 
from New York {Mr. WAGNER]! are absent 
because of illness. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. An- 
DREWS], and the Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. O’MAHONEY] are necessarily ab- 
sent. 

The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Fut- 
BRIGHT] and the Senator from Florida 
{Mr. Pepper] are detained on public 
business. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. Con- 
NALLY] is absent on official business as a 
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representative of the United States at- 
tending the first session of the General 
Assembly of the United Nations, now 
being held in London. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator from 
Michigan (Mr. VANDENBERG] is absent on 
official business as a representative of 
the United States attending the first ses- 
sion of the General Assembly of the 
United Nations, now being held in Lon- 
don. 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Brew- 
sTER], the Senator from [Illinois [Mr. 
Brooks], and the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. WIL.Its] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Younc] has been excused and is absent 
on official business. 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. Don- 
NELL] has been excused and is necessar- 
ily absent. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Eighty-three Senators having answered 
to their names, a quorum is present. 


EXTENSION OF TIME DURING WHICH DIS- 
POSITION OF CERTAIN PIPE LINES IS 
PROHIBITED 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield to me? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield if thereby I 
do not lose the floor. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk a joint resolution and 
ask unanimous consent for its present 
consideration. The joint resolution con- 
cerns several pipe lines upon which the 
Surpius Property Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Military Affairs has been 
working. The joint resolution is intro- 
duced by me on behalf of the Senator 
from Wyoming (Mr. O’Manoney], the 
Senator from Montana (Mr. Murray], 
the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
REveRcoMB], the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
Witson!, and myself. We ask for a 30- 
day extension of the time during which 
disposition of certain pipe lines is pro- 
hibited under the Surplus Property Act 
of 1944, as amended, because several 
companies have taken exception to the 
report and wish to be heard. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
joint resolution will be read for the in- 
formation of the Senate. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 140) to 
extend in the case of the Governmeént- 
owned pipe lines known as Big Inch and 
Little Big Inch the time during which 
disposition of such pipe lines is prohib- 
ited under the Surplus Property Act of 
1944, as amended, was read, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That subsection (c) of sec- 
tion 19 of the Surplus Property Act of 1944, 
as amended, is amended by inserting after 
the word “facilities” the following: “and in 
the case of the Government-owned pipe lines 
known as Big Inch and Little Big Inch, ex- 
tending from Texas to the New York-New 
Jersey area.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the joint resolution? 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, I should like 
to ask the distinguished Senator from 
South Carolina a question. As I under- 
stand the joint resolution, it would have 
the effect of extending, for a period of 
30 days, the expiration date in connection 
with the report from the Surplus Prop- 
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erty Administration having to do with 
the disposition of the two pipe lines men- 
tioned in the joint resolution. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I wish 
to read to the Senate the report submit- 
ted unanimously by all the members of 
the committee: 

The purpose of this resolution is to give 
the subcommittee an additional 30 days, 
until! March 15, to consider the recommenda- 
tions contained in the report. 


That is all. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
cannot yield for the purpose of having 
this matter taken up if there is to be de- 
bate on the subject. It seems to me that 
the joint resolution should go over until 
we may know what it is all about. 

Mr. MURDOCK. The only point I wish 
to clear up is that the joint resolution 
has nothing whatever to do with the dis- 
position of high-octane gasoline plants. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Nothing whatsoever. 
It merely gives us 30 days more tw hold 
hearings so that we may be more en- 
lightened. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the joint resolution? 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, I should like 
some further information on this ques- 
tion if we are to take it up at this time. 
What is the necessity for the joint reso- 
lution? 

Mr. MAYBANK. Under the Surplus 
Property Act, no disposition may be 
made of pipe lines, among other prop- 
erties, until 30 days after the submission 
of a report by the Surplus Property Ad- 
ministration setting forth disposal poli- 
cies. In the case of the so-called Big 
Inch and Little Big Inch pipe lines, such 
report was submitted on January 4. 
Under the provisions of the Surplus 
Property Act the time would expire on 
February 13, next Wednesday, 30 days 
after Congress convened. The purpose 
of the joint resolution is merely to give 
the subcommittec an additional 30 days 
until March 15, to consider the recom- 
mendations contained in the report. 

Mr. WHITE.. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object—— 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask another question. 

Mr. WHITE. Ishould like to have this 
matter go over until I have an opportu- 
nity to talk with some of the minority 
members of the committee. It is all new 
to me. I know nothing about it, and I 
have had no opportunity to discuss the 
question. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
jection is heard. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I should like to state 
to the distinguished Senator from Maine 
that the coauthors of the bill who are 
minority members are the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. REvercoms] and the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. Witson]. 

Would the Senator from Maine object 
to my bringing up the resolution later 
this afternoon? 

Mr. WHITE. I should not object if I 
have an opportunity to talk to the 
minority members, unless I find them in 
disagreement with the Senator from 
South Carolina. 

I suggest that the request be deferred 
now, and renewed later in the afternoon, 


Ob- 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Ob. 
jection is heard to the request for present 
consideration of the resolution, 

The resolution (8S. J. Res. 140) was 
read twice by its title and ordered to 
lie on the table. 

Mr. MAYBANK subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of Senate Joint 
Resolution 140. Earlier today I asked 
unanimous consent for consideration of 
the joint resolution, but objection was 
made. Since then I have conferred with 
both the majority and minority leaders 
and understand that they have no ob- 
jection to the present consideration of the 
joint resolution. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, may we 
have the calendar number of the joint 
resolution? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The joint 
resolution is not on the calendar. It 
was introduced earlier today. The title 
will be stated for the information of the 
Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A joint reso- 
lution (S. J. Res. 140) to extend in the 
case of tue Government-owned pipe lines 
known as Big Inch and Little Big Inch 
the time during which disposition of 
such pipe lines is prohibited under the 
Surplus Property Act of 1944, as 
amended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the joint resolution? 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, earlier in 
the day I voiced objection to immediate 
consideration of the joint resolution. I 
have since spoken to minority members 
of the Military Affairs Committee. I find 
some measure of approval] from individ- 
ual members, but I am able to say that 
the Senator from Vermont [ Mr. Austin] 
has gone over this matter with his usual 
care and he assures me there can be no 
reasonable objection to acceptance of the 
proposal. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, with what 
does the joint resolution deal? 

Mr. MAYBANK. The joint resolution 
would extend for 30 days longer the time 
during which disposition may be made 
of the Big Inch and Little Big Inch pipe 
lines. The time expires next week. This 
would give opportunity for further hear- 
ings before the subcommit’ee of the 
Military Affairs Committee. 

Mr. TAFT. It is not a legislative 
measure? 

Mr. MAYBANK. It is a joint resolution 
prohibiting the sale cf the pipe lines until 
the hearings can be completed. 

Mr. TAFT. The sale of the pipe lines 
is now prohibited by law? 

Mr. MAYBANK, Yes. 

Mr. TAFT. So the joint resolution 
would actually prohibit for 30 days long- 
er the sale of these pipe lines? 

Mr. MAYBANK. It would extend the 
time, as was done in the case of alumi- 
num sales, uatil the committee could 
finish its hearings. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection to the present consid- 
eration of the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution (S. J. Res. 140) to extend in 
the case of the Government-owned 
pipe lines known as Big Inch and Little 
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Bie Inch the time during which dispo- 
sition of such pipe lines is prohibited 
under the Surplus Property Act of 1944, 
as amended, was considered, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read 
ihe third time, and passed, as follows: 

Resolved, ete., That subsection (c) of sec- 
tion 19 of the Surplus Property Act of 1944, 
as amended, is amended by inserting after 
the word “facilities” the following: “and in 
the case of the Government-owned pipe 
lines known as Big Inch and Little Big Inch, 
extending from Texas to the New York-New 
Jersey area.” 


TREATY OF PEACE SIGNED BY UNITED 
KINGDOM AND INDIA WITH SIAM 


Mr KNOWLAND. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr, ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp a photostat from the New 
York Times of Wednesday, January 2, 
1946, giving the text of a treaty of peace 
sisned by the United Kingdom and 
India with Siam. I wish to say that 
when the subcommittee of the Mead 
committee, of which I was a member, 
were overseas we obtained some infor- 
mation on the matter which I felt 
affected the sovereignty of Siam, pro- 
hibiting Siam from building a canal 
across her own territory. Upon our re- 
turn, I requested a copy of the treaty 
from the State Department. The State 
Department had no copies for distribu- 
tion, but referred me to the New York 
Times, from which I was able to obtain 
the full text of the treaty, which was 
published in that newspaper. At a 
later date I shall have something to say 
regarding this matter. 

There being no objection, the treaty 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Text or Treaty or Peace SIGNED BY UNITED 
KinGpoM anpD INpIa WitH Siam 

Whereas by a proclamation made in Bang- 
kok on the 16th August 1945, the Regent 
of Siam did, in the name of His Majesty 
the King of Siam, proclaim the declaration 
of war made by Siam on the 25th January 
1942 against the Uni.ied Kingdom to be 
null and void in that it was made contrary 
to the will of the Siamese people and in vio- 
lation of the constitution and laws of Siam; 
and 

Whereas the proclamation of the 16th 
August 1945 aforesaid was the same day 
unanimously approved by the National As- 
sembly of Siam; and 

Whereas the Siamese Government have 
repudiated the alliance entered into by Siam 
with Japan on the 2ist December 1941, to- 
gether with all other treaties, pacts, or 
agreements concluded between Siam and 
Japan; and 

Whereas the Siamese Government are 
anxious to play their full part in mitigating 
the effects of war, particularly in such meas- 
ures as may be designed to assist in the 
restoration of international security and 
general economic welfare; and 

Whereas the Government of the United 
Kingdom and the Government of India, in 
consideration of the acts of repudiation al- 
ready carried out by the Siamese Government, 
and not unmindful of the services rendered 
by the resistance movement in Siam during 
the war with Japan, desire to bring the state 
of war to an immediate end; 

Now therefore the Government of the 
United Kingdom and the Government of 
India on the one hand and the Siamese Gov- 
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ernment on the other, being desirous of re- 
newing the relations of close friendship which 
existed before the war, have resolved to con- 
clude an agreement for these purposes and 
have accordingly appointed as their pleni- 
potentiaries: 

The Government of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Northern Ireland: Mr. 
M. E. Dening, CMG, OBC. 

The Government of India: Mr. M.S. Aney. 

The Siamese Government: His Serene 
Highness Prince Viwat Anajai Jaiyant. 

Who, having communicated their full pow- 
ers, found in good and due form, have agreed 
as follows: 


RESTITUTION AND READJUSTMENT 
Article I 


The Siamese Government agree to repu- 
diate all measures pursuant to the above- 
mentioned declaration of war made on the 
25th January 1942, and to take the necessary 
iegislative and administrative measures to 
give effect to that repudiation. 


Article II 


The Siamese Government declare as null 
and void all purported acquisitions of Brit- 
ish territory made by Siam later than De- 
cember 7, 1941, as well as all titles, rights, 
properties and interests acquired in such ter- 
ritory since that date either by the Siamese 
state or by Siamese subjects. The Siamese 
Government agree to take the necessary leg- 
islative measures to give effect to the forego- 
ing declaration and in particular: 

(A) To repeal and declare null and void 
ab initio all legislative and administrative 
measures relating to the purported annexa- 
tion by, or incorporation in, Siam of British 
territories effected after the 7th December 
1941. 

(B) To withdraw as may be required by 
the competent civil or military authority all 
Siamese military personnel from all such 
British territories and all Siamese officials 
and nationals who enter these territories 
after their purported annexation by, or incor- 
poration in, Siam. 

(C) To restore all property taken away 
from these territories, including currency ex- 
cept to the extent to which it can be estab- 
lished that fair value has been given in ex- 
change. 

(D) To compensate for loss or damage to 
property, rights, and interests in these terri- 
tories arising out of the occupation of these 
territories by Siam. 

(E) To redeem in sterling out of former 
sterling reserves current Siamese notes col- 
lected by the British authorities in British 
territory occupied by Siam since the 7th 
of December 1941. 


Article I1l 


The Siamese Government agree to assume 
responsibility for safeguarding, maintaining, 
and restoring unimpaired British property, 
rights, and interests of all kinds in Siam 
and for payment of compensation for losses 
or damage sustained. The term “property, 
rights, and interests” shall include inter alia 
the official property of the Government of 
the United Kingdom and of the Government 
of India, property whose ownership has been 
transferred since the outbreak of war, pen- 
sions granted to British nationals, stocks of 
tin, teak, and other commodities, shipping 
and wharves, and tin, teak, and other leases 
and concessions granted to British firms and 
individuals prior to the 7th of December 
1941, and still valid at that date. 

Article IV 

The Siamese Government agree to dese- 
questrate British banking and commercial 
concerns and permit them to resume busi- 
ness. 

Article V 

The Siamese Government agree to accept 
liability, with the addition of interest, at an 
appropriate percentage, in respect of pay- 
ments in arrears, for the service of the loans 
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and for the payment of pensions in full since 
the date when regular payments ceased. 


SECURITY 
Article VI 


The Siamese Government recognize that 
the course of events in the war with Japan 
demonstrates the importance of Siam to the 
defense of Malaya, Burma, India, and Indo- 
China, and the security of the Indian Ocean 
and Southwest Pacific areas and the Siam- 
ese Government agree to collaborate fully 
in all international security arrangements 
approved by the United Nations Organiza- 
tion or its Security Council which may be 
pertinent to Siam and especially such inter- 
national security arrangements as may relate 
to those countries and areas. 

Article VII 

The Siamese Government undertake that 
no canal linking the Indian Ocean and the 
Gulf of Siam shall be put across Siamese ter- 


ritory without the prior concurrence of the 
Government of the United Kingdom. 


COMMERCE AND ECONOMIC COLLABORATION 
Article VUI 


The Siamese Government agree to take all 
possible measures to reestablish import and 
export trade between Siam on the one hand 
and neighboring British territories on the 
other, and to adopt and maintain a good 
neighborly policy in regard to coastal ship- 
ping. 

Article 1X 

The Siamese Government undertake to 
negotiate with the Government of the United 
Kingdom as soon as practicable a new treaty 
of establishment, commerce, and navigation 
and a consular convention based on the 
reciprocal application of the principles in 
article XI below. 

Article X 

The Siamese Government undertake to 
negotiate with the Government of India as 
£00n as practicable a new treaty of ccom- 
merce and navigation based on the reciprocal 
application of the principles in the follow- 
ing article. 

Articie XI 

(1) Pending the conclusion of the treaties 

and convention referred to in articles IX 


and X above and subject to paragraph 2 of 
this article, the Siamese Government un- 
dertake to observe the provisions of the 


Treaty of Commerce and Navigation signed 
at Bangkok on the 23d of November 1937 
and further undertake, except where the 
treaty specifically xuthorizes such action, not 
to enforce any measures, excluding British 
commercial or industrial interesi British 
professional men on grounds of nationality 


S OI 


from participation in Siam economy and 
trade, or any measures requiring them to 
maintain stocks or reserves in excess of 


normal commercial, shipping, industrial, or 
business practice. 

(2) The above-mentioned undertaking 
the Siamese Government (A) shall be subject 
to such exceptions, if any, aS may at any 
time be agreed betw.en the Government of 


‘ 
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the United Kingdom or the Government of 
India, as the case may be, and the Siamese 
Government; (B) shall, unless prolonged 


by agreement, lapse if the treaties and con- 
ventions referred to in articles IX and X 
have not been concluded within a period 
of 3 years from the coming into force of 
this agreement. 

(3) Nothing in this article shall be deemed 
to preclude the grant of equally favorable 
treatment to nationals and enterprises of 
any or all of the other United Nations. 


Article Xil 


The Siamese Government undertake to 
participate in any general internationai ar- 
rangement regarding tin or rubber which 
conforms with such principles regarding 
commodity arrangements as may be agreed 
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by the United Nations Organization or its 
Economic and Social Council. 


Article XIII 


Until a date or dates not later than Sep- 
tember 1, 1947, the Siamese Government 
undertake to prohibit, except in accordance 
with the recommendations of the combined 
boards in Washington, or any successor body, 
and in the case of rice, under the direction 
of a special organization to be set up for 
the purpose, any exports of rice, tin, rubber, 
and tea and to regulate trade in and stim- 
ulate the production of these commodities. 


Article XIV 


The Siamese Government undertake to 
make available free of cost at Bangkok to 
an organization to be indicated by the gov- 
ernment of the United Kingdom, and as 
quickly as may be compatible with the re- 
tention of supplies adequate for Siamese 
internal needs, a quantity of rice equal to 
the accumulated surplus rice at present ex- 
isting in Siam, subject to a maximum of one 
and a half million tons, or, if so agreed, the 
equivalent quantity of paddy or loonzain. It 
is agreed that the exact amount of rice to 
be made available under this article shall 
be determined by the organization above 
mentioned and that the rice, paddy, or loon- 
zain delivered under this article shall con- 
form to agreed standards of quality to be 
determined by the same authorities. 

Article XV 

Until a date not later than the Ist of Sep- 
tember 1947, the Siamese Government agree 
to make available to the rice organization 
mentioned in article XIII and XIV, all rice 
surplus to the internal needs of Siam. Such 
rice, with the exception of rice delivered free 
in accordance with the undertaking given in 
article XIV, will be supplied in such manner 
as the special organization mentioned in 
articles XIII and XIV shall indicate and at 
prices fixed in agreement with it, having 
regard to the controlled prices of rice in 
other Asiatic rice exporting areas. 

CIVIL AVIATION 
Article XVI 

The Siamese Government shall accord to 
civil air services of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations by means of agreements 
to be negotiated with governments of the 
members of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations treatment in regard to the estab- 
lishment, maintenance, and operation of 
regular air services not less favorable than 
that accorded to Imperial Airways by the 
notes exchanged at Bangkok on the 3d of 
December 1937. 

WAR GRAVES 
Article XVII 


The Siamese Government undertake to 
enter into an agreement with the Govern- 
ment of the United Kingdom and the Gov- 
ernment of India for the mutual upkeep of 
War graves with a view to the permanent 
establishment and future care of British and 
Indian war graves and of Siamese war graves 
in their respective territories, 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Article XVIII 


The Siamese Government agree to regard 
as in force such bilateral treaties between 
the United Kingdom and Siam and India 
and Siam as may respectively be specified by 
the Government of the United Kingdom and 
the Government of India, subject to any 
modifications the Government of the United 
Kingdom or the Government of India may 
indicate and to regard as abrogated such 
treaties not so specified. 


Article XIX 


The Siamese Government agree to regard 
as being in force between the United King- 
dom and Siam and between India and Siam 
all multilateral treaties, conventions, or 
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agreements concluded prior to the 7th of De- 
cember 1941, (A) to which Siam and the 
United Kingdom or India, as the case may be, 
were then and still are parties; (B) to which 
the United Kingdom or India, as the case may 
be, was then and still is a party, but to which 
Siam has not become a party. 

On receipt of such notification, the Siamese 
Government shall immediately take the nec- 
essary steps, in accordance with the provi- 
sions of any such treaty, convention, or 
agreement to which Siam is not a contract- 
ing party, to accede thereto, or, if accession 
is not possible, shall give effect to the provi- 
sions thereto, in respect of the United King- 
dom or India, as the case may be, by such 
legislative or administrative means as may 
be appropriate. The Siamese Government 
agree also to accept any modifications thereto 
which may have come into effect in accord- 
ance with the terms of such instruments 
since that date. 


Article XX 


Pending admission to any international 
organization set up since the 7th of December 
1941, being an organization of which the 
United Kingdom or India is a member, the 
Siamese Government agree to carry out any 
obligations aris "1g out of or in connection 
with any such organization or the instru- 
ment constituting it as may at any time be 
specified by the Government of the United 
Kingdom or the Government of India, as the 
case may be. 

Article XXI1 


In consideration of the :.bove undertaking 
made by the Siamese Government, the Gov- 
ernment of the United Kingdom and the 
Government of India agree to regard the 
state of war as terminated and to proceed 
at once to the resumption of normal rela- 
tions with Siam and to the exchange of 
diplomatic representatives. 


Article XXII 


The Government of the United Kingdom 
and the Government of India also undertake 
to support Siam’s candidature for member- 
ship of the United Nations. 


DEFINITIONS AND DATE OF ENTRY INTO FORCE 
OF AGREEMENT 


Article XXIII 


It is agreed by the contracting parties that 
the terms “British” in this agreement, (1) 
when applied to physical persons, shall mean 
all the subjects of his Majesty the King of 
Great Britain, Ireland, and the British Do- 
minions Beyond the Seas, Emperor of India, 
and all persons under His Majesty’s protec- 
tion; (2) when applied to territory, shall 
mean any territory under His Majesty’s sov- 
ereignty, suzerainty, protection, or mandate, 
as the case may be; (3) when applied to 
legal persons, shall mean all legal persons 
deriving their status as such from the law 
in force in any such territory; and (4) when 
applied to propert., rights, or interests, shail 
mean the property, rights, or interests of 
persons specified under (1) or (3) above, as 
the case may be. 

Article XXIV 

This agreement shall enter into force as 
from today’s date. 

In witness whereof the undersigned have 
signed the present agreement and have 
affixed thereto their seals. 

Done in triplicate at Singapore this Ist 
day of January, in the rineteen hundred and 
forty-sixth year of the Christian era, cor- 
responding to the twenty-four hundred and 
eighty-ninth year of the Buddhist era in the 
English and Siamese languages, of which, in 
case of dispute, the English shall prevail. 


RATES AND FREQUENCIES OF OVERSEAS 
AIR COMMERCE 


Mr, McCARRAN. Mr. President, I oc- 


cupy the floor through the courtesy of 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr, ELLEN- 
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DER], and without in any way interfering 
with his right to the floor. I wish to have 
that understood. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is so 
understood. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, this 
week will see the conclusion of a confer. 
ence between representatives of the Brit- 
ish Government and representatives of 
our own Government, with representa. 
tives of the three American air lines op- 
erating in international air commerce 
present as observers. This conference 
began on January 15. Although origi- 
nally expected to continue for only a week 
or 10 days, it has continued for more than 
3 weeks. Among the important matters 
which have been considered at this con- 
ference are rates and fares for interna- 
tional air transportation and frequency 
of flights in such transportation, 

Part of the background for this con- 
ference is a rate war in air transportation 
across the Atlantic. I assume that most 
Senators are generally familiar with this 
background; but as a basis for better un- 
derstanding of the situation by all of us, 
let me sketch it briefly. 

The Civil Aeronautics Board, in decid- 
ing the North Atlantic route case, granted 
certificates to three American air carriers 
for flights across the Atlantic. The three 
carriers are Pan-American § Airways, 
American Air Lines, anc Transcontinen- 
tal and Western. Air. The Civil Aero- 
nautics Board based its action largely on 
the premise that competition between a 
number of American-flag air carriers was 
necessary in the public interest, in order 
to promote better service and lower 
fares. 

In taking the action which it took, the 
Civil Aeronautics Board disregarded 
warnings by Members of this body, and 
by others, that such a policy would per- 
mit foreign nations to play off one Amer- 
ican air carrier against another, to the 
detriment of the best interests of this 
country, and to the benefit of the inter- 
ests of foreign nations. Evidence that 
these warnings should not have been so 
lightly disregarded was not long in com- 
ing. 

Pan-American Airways, which previ- 
ously had announced its goal as 10-hour 
flights across the Atlantic at a fare of 
approximately $100 a passenger one way, 
took the first postwar step toward that 
goal by announcing a one-way fare of 
$275 from the United States to England. 
Great Britain, whose own air carrier pre- 
sumably had determined that it could 
not fly the Atlantic profitably at such a 
fare, promptly retaliated by refusing to 
permit Pan-American Airways’ planes to 
land in the British Isles on more than the 
two flights a week which were guaranteed 
by treaty. The additional scheduled 
flights which had been allotted to Pan- 
American Airways were then offered by 
the British to American Air Lines, com- 
petitor of Pan-American Airways on the 
North Atlantic route, which had kept its 
fares in line with British ideas of what 
they should be. Under this pressure, 
Pan-American Airways was forced to in- 
crease its proposed fare from $275 to 
$375, and thereby charge the traveling 
public $100 more than it thought neces- 
sary for a one-way flight across the At- 
lantic. 
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Remember, now, one of the avowed 
purposes of the Civil Aeronautics Board 
in granting certificates to several car- 
riers for the North Atlantic flights was 
to improve service and reduce rates, Yet 
the very first result from this policy is 
that American air travelers are forced to 
pay $100 more for the North Atlantic 
flight than they would be charged if Pan- 
American Airways had been permitted to 
put into effect its originally announced 
rate of $275. 

Just before the Bermuda Conference 
began, Pan-American Airways an- 
nounced its intention to resume clipper 
service to France on February 15, and 
announced that its fare to Marseilles 
would be $295. A day or so later, dis- 
patches from Paris said the French Gov- 
ernment would refuse to permit Pan- 
American Airways to fly to France with 
such low fares, and had demanded that 
transatlantic fares be made subject to 
international agreement. 

One of the purposes of the conference 
now under way in Bermuda was admit- 
edly to arrive at some form of interna- 
tional agreement, on a bilateral basis, 
between the United States and Great 
Britain for control of fares and fre- 
quencies. The conference has, in fact, 
reached such an agreement, according to 
newspaper reports, and has submitted it 
to London and Washington for approval. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Is it not a fact 
that the fare which is charged by the 
Pan-American lines from New York or 
Washington to Shannon, Ireland, is $275 
and not $375? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Yes. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. So the charge of 
an extra $100 for the short distance from 
Shannon, Ireland, to an airport near 
London is because of the attitude of the 
British Government. 

Mr. McCARRAN. In order to land in 
England, an air passenger must pay a 
fare of $375, but he can land in Ireland 
for a fare of $275. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I invite also the 
Senator’s attention to the instruction 
which the pilot received on a recent flight 
which I made on a TWA Constellation 
to Paris. When we left Paris there was 
some question as to whether we wouid 
be able to land at Shannon, Ireland. The 
instruction given to the pilot was that 
the alternate port would be Brussels, 
Belgium. If we could not land in Ire- 
land we would be compelled to land in 
Belgium. 

Mr. McCARRAN. May I ask where the 
Senator landed. j 

Mr. ROBERTSON. We managed to 
land in Ireland. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, it 
seems to me that this Conference and its 
purposes, so far as I have outlined them, 
are in sharp conflict with the basic as- 
sumptions of our own Government de- 
partments. Those departments have as- 
serted time and time again that they 
want free and open competition; that 
they are opposed to any form of cartel 
arrangement. 

I will not take the time of the Senate 
to document that statement in too great 
detail. However, I should like to quote 
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from a few of our responsible officials on 
this subject. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, in one 
breath some of the departments of the 
Government are denouncing cartels and 
shouting about them from one end of the 
country to the other. In the next breath 
they are promoting cartels. 

Mr. McCARRAN. They are not only 
promoting them but they are forcing 
them. 

Mr. WHEELER. Yes; the Senator is 
correct. They are not only promoting 
them but they are forcing them. That 
statement is not only true with reference 
to air transportation but it is also true 
with reference to radio and other 
matters. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I thank the Senator. 

In a report to the Senate Committee 
on Commerce, with reference to my bill 
for the creation of an all-American flag 
line, Mr. Oswald Ryan; then Acting 
Chairman of the Civil Aeronautics Board, 
Said: 

The stimulus to an imaginative manage- 
ment that results from the competitive ef- 
forts of business rivals to secure patronage 
and trade cannot be matched as a motivating 
force for public welfare even by the private 
profit incentive; for the latter might be 
gratified by moderate traffic at high rates, 
while the public welfare requires a large vol- 
ume at lower fares and charges. 


Let me repeat: 


Public welfare requires a large volume at 
lower fares and charges. 


I do not see how that statement jibes 
with the actions of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board in standing by and condoning 
British coercion of an American air car- 
rier to tack an extra $100 on its an- 
nounced fare for trans-Atlantic flight; 
or the further action of the Board in en- 
tering upon the Bermuda Conference 
with a view to perpetuating the higher 
rate thus arrived at. 

Mr. W. L. Clayton, in testifying for the 
State Department before the Subcom- 
mittee on Aviation of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Commerce, said: 

It has been suggested that foreign air lines 
will provide all the competition needed to 
assure efficiency of operation, reasonable 
rates, and technical progress. In my opin- 
ion, competition with foreign air lines is not 
sufficient to stimulate the keen and aggres- 
sive development and improvement of serv- 
ices which would be forced upon an American 
air line by competition from another air hne 
of the same nationality. 


Today, Mr. President, we have the re- 
port that representatives of the State 
Department, in Bermuda, have assented 
to British demands for a typical cartel- 
type, rate-fixing agreement which will 
not only prevent competition between 
American air lines but will also prevent 
American air lines from competing with 
the British, so far as rates are concerned. 

Now let me quote further from Mr. 
Clayton’s testimony. He said: 

Between the two World Wars the move- 
ment throughout the world in the direc- 
tion of restrictive practices in international 
economic affairs, such as trade discrimina- 
tions of all kinds, and cartels, etc., was very 
strong. The policy of the Department of 
State is opposed to all such restrictive prac- 
tices, and we are trying to bring about, by 
collaboration with other nations, a move- 
ment in the opposite direction. 
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Mr. President, if an international 
agreement fixing rates for air travel 
across the Nortk Atlantic at an arbitrary 
figure, more than 50 percent higher than 
the rate at which the largest, oldest, and 
most successful American air carrier fig- 
ures it can operate profitably, is a move- 
ment in the opposite direction from re- 
Strictive practices and cartels, then I 
have no conception of what is meant by 
those terms. 

In its decision in the North Atlantic 
route case, the Civil Aeronautics Board 
said: 

A reduction in travel costs to the American 
public which Pan-American advances as an 
objective under its plan, of course, is ear- 
nestly desired by the Board. In our opinion, 
however, the objective can be reached most 
surely through regulated competition be- 
tween United States international air car- 
riers rather than by relying upon a world- 
wide monopoly. The stimulus imparted to 
energetic managemnt under a sound com- 
petitive system would insure the establish- 
ment of a fare level for international service 
which would result in maximum develop- 
ment of the traffic potential. 


Mr. President, we will never reach the 
objective of a reduction in travel costs to 
the American public, which the Civil 
Aeronautics Board in that decision said 
it earnestly desired, by participating in 
any kind of an international] agreement 
which denies to energetic management 
the right to reduce fares; or which, as in 
this present case, actually requires that 
fares be increased by more than 50 per- 
cent above the level at which energetic 
management determined it could profit- 
ably operate. 

Mr. President, not so long ago the 
Department of Justice spent 2 years in- 
vestigating Pan-American Airways to see 
if it had entered into any such agree- 
ments as are now being proposed from 
Bermuda. The Department of Justice 
made that investigation with a view to 
taking antitrust action if it found that 
any such agreement had been entered 
into. It found no such agreements. And 
yet, today, there is a serious threat that 
exactly such an agreement will be forced 
upon American air carriers as a result 
of the Bermuda Conference. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
wish to ask a question which came to my 
mind as the Senator was speaking with 
reference to establishing rates. and the 
Civil Aeronautics Board agreeing to 
higher rates. Under the Interstate 
Commerce Commission Act with refer- 
ence to railroads, maximum rates are 
established, but I have never understood 
that there was anything which would 
prevent a railroad from charging rates 
under the maximum rates established. 
providing that it desired to do so, and 
providing also that it filed proper notice. 
Is there anything of which the Senator 
knows which would prevent Pan-Ameri- 
can, or any other air carrier, from charg- 
ing rates less than those which the Civil 
Aeronautics Board has established if the 
carrier so desired? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I know of nothing 
except the illustration which I gave of 
a foreign country stating, in effect, “If 
you go under this rate you may not !and 
on our soil.” 

Mr. President, what is the form of 
agreement which the British went to 
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Bermuda to get, and which, according 
to news reports, they have persuaded the 
United States delegates to recommend to 
Washinston? 

The proposal is substantially this: 
That our two Governments shall jointly 
agree to a minimum. fare—probably 
$375—for the North Atlantic flight, for 
which fare there is to be substituted, 
at some undetermined future time, what- 
ever lower fare the International Air 
Transport Association shall determine is 
fair and reasonable. 

Now, Mr. President, that probably 
sounds to many Senators like a com- 
pletely innocuous proposal. The British 
want a temporary agreement on a fare. 
They sav they are willing to accept any 
lower fare which. the International Air 
Transport Association will approve. But 
there is a catch to it. The wood pile is 
not completely uninhabited. The Inter- 
national Air Transport Association, un- 
der its rules, cannot agree to a rate ex- 
cept by unanimous vote of its members. 
The British are members. Therefore, 
what they are saying is, in effect, that 
they want a rate of $375 as a minimum, 
and that this rate is to continue unless, 
at some future time, they are willing 
to agree to recommend a lower rate. 

That is the proposition, Mr. President. 
Like all proposals for action by inter- 
national agreement, this one carries the 
basic defect that international agree- 
ment does not involve the democratic 
process. It is not rule of the majority. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. As I un- 
derstand the statement of the Senator, 
such an agreement would not only give 
Great Britain contro] over flights to 
Britain, but it would give them control of 
rates to all foreign countries. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Practically so. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. That is, 
Britain could control the rate to Ireland, 
tc Belgium, to France, and to every other 
nation. 

Mr. McCARRAN. She could do so 
indirectly, by saying, “If your rates to 
Ireland, Belgium, or France, are not in 
conformity with what we want, you can- 
not land in England.” 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Yes; and 
through that pressure she could get the 
rates up, and once she got them up, they 
could not come down without her con- 
sent. 

Mr. McCARRAN. That is correct. If 
one nation disagrees, there is no agree- 
ment. And so we are being asked, from 
Bermuda, to bind ourselves to a mini- 
mum fare for trans-Atlantic flights 
which is not what we want, but what the 
British want; which is not the fare at 
which our most aggressive and energetic 
management can operate, but the fare 
at which the British have determined 
their air line can operate. We are asked 
to accept this fare not on a temporary 
basis, put on an indefinite basis; and, 
Mr. President, there is a world of dif- 
ference. The indefinite can, in this case, 
kecome permanent for as long as the 
British decline to approve a lower rate. 

Mr. President, the Aviation Daily of 
February 4 reports that delegates at the 
Bermuda Conference are awaiting word 
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from Washington and London on two 
principal points on which agreement was 
reached at the Conference. One of these 
points, according to the report, concerns 
opening American military airfields 
leased from the British on a 99-year basis 
to international commercial use. The 
language of the report with regard to 
the other point upon which, it is said, 
agreement has been reached, is interest- 
ing language and I wish to read it to the 
Senate. 

Organizations of air-line cperators in Eng- 
land and the United States will decide among 
themselves the rate structure and number 
of flights on trans-Atlantic and other inter- 
country flights, based on a conference for- 
mula. Their decisions will be subject to 
approval of the CAB in cases involving 
United States terminal points. 


Then there is a note, which I also wish 
to read. 

While details of the conference formula 
were not announced, observers took the or- 
ganization to mean IATA— 


That is, the International Air Trans- 
port Association— 

These observers also interpreted the agree- 
ment to imply CAB approval of the IATA 
structure for determination of rates and 
frequencies—a point which stymied the 
January rate conference of IATA in New 
York. 


Remember that IATA means the In- 
ternational Air Transport Association, 
and remember the rule I have cited, that 
there must be unanimity or no rule of 
that association prevails. 

Mr. President, in even considering such 
an agreement, the State Department and 
the Civil Aeronautics Board are again 
trying to bypass the Congress and to 
assume authority which Congress has 
never delegated. 

It is significant that the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act contains no conference pro- 
vision such as the Shipping Act contains. 
It does not provide for rate-fixing agree- 
ments by the IATA or any other form of 
conference, domestic or international. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, the Civil 
Aeronautics Act of 1938 did not provide 
for regulation by the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority of the rates charged by air 
carriers operating in foreign air trans- 
portation. Such regulation was pro- 
vided in the case of domestic air carriers, 
but air carriers operating in foreign air 
transportation were specifically left free 
from such regulation on the basis of the 
argument that in the foreign field no 
rate regulation was desirable, since such 
regulation would place American carriers 
at a disadvantage in competing with air 
carriers owned by foreign governments. 

As the author of the act I may say that 
weeks were spent in argument of that 
very subject. I was happy to prevail in 
the thought that we should not tie the 
hands of our liners that would fly abroad, 
because I realized that they would be 
in competition with lines operating 
planes from other countries, and we 
had no power whatever to regulate fares 
or frequencies, at least fares, of lines 
from other countries. 

The Civil Aeronautics Act specifically 
provided for a study of this subject by 
the CAA, and for a report and recom- 
mendations to the Congress based upon 
such a study. That study was made and 
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that report was transmitted. It recom. 
mended against regulation of rates in 
foreign air transportation. 

Mr. President, the fact that the Ciyi] 
Aeronautics Board has now changed its 
views and favors amending the Ciyij 
Aeronautics Act so as to give the Board 
the power to regulate these rates, does 
not in and of itself change the law. The 
Civil Aeronautics Board today has no 
authority to prescribe and regulate rates 
in international air transportation, or 
to approve conference or cartel agree. 
ments fixing or regulating such rates, 

Neither does the Board have any au- 
thority to regulate frequencies of flights, 
In fact, the act specifically provides 
that— 

No term, condition, or limitation of a 
certificate shall restrict the right of an air 
carrier to add to or change schedules, equip- 
ment, accommodations, and facilities for 
performing the authorized transportation 
and service as the development of the busi- 


ness and the demands of the public shall 
require. 


I have quoted the exact language of 
the law of 1938. 

Mr. President, so that Senators may 
have a complete understanding of this 
point, and may not be misled, let me 
point out that section 403 of the Civil 
Aeronautics Act permits the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board to reject tariffs filed by 
air carriers.in certain cases. But, Mr. 
President, that power to reject may be 
utilized only with respect to tariffs in- 
consistent with that section of the act, 
and with regulations of the Board issued 
thereunder. In other words, tariffs may 
be rejected only when they are not filed 
in the form required by regulations of 
the Authority, as in the cases when they 
are incomplete, or when they are im- 
properly filed, posted, or published, or 
when they are otherwise incompatible 
with section 402 of the act. 

The Board may not prescribe fares in 
any case, and may not reject tariffs sole- 
ly because the Board considers them too 
high or too low. 

I have stressed this point because it is 
important to understand that the Civil 
Aeronautics Board has no authority by 
law to prescribe or regulate rates or fares 
or the frequency of flights in interna- 
tional air transportation, or to approve 
any international agreement which does 
so. 
Again departing from my prepared 
remarks, may I say that the law made 
this provision because we knew we were 
going into competition with the air lines 
of other countries, and we wanted to give 
a free hand to our people who flew the 
American flag in the air so that they 
might succeed, and so that the air com- 
merce of America would not go down 
as did our sea commerce, time and time 
again, regardless of the money we ap- 
propriated to sustain it. 

It must be obvious, therefore, that any 
purported agreement rc ‘pecting mini- 
mum rates and fares, or frequency of 
operation, which has come out of the 
Bermuda Conference, is an agreement of 
curious invalidity, which no form or 
formality of approval by the CAB, or 
by the State Department, will cure. 

Since the Civil Aeronautics Board has 
no authority to regulate such matters, 
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and since no other agency of our Gov- 
ernment has such authority, any agree- 
ment which we enter into with a foreign 
nation respecting these matters is an 
agreement which we cannot perform. 
The only coercion which can be applied 
to American air lines to force their ad- 
herence to such an agreement, and their 
observance of it, will be the coercion 
which foreign nations may apply. 

To say that any agency of our own 
Government can enforce such an agree- 
ment is to contend that the mere making 
of an agreement with a foreign govern- 
ment vests in the Civil Aeronautics 
Board or in the State Department 
powers which it does not by law possess. 

This might be true if the agreement 
entered into should be a treaty obliga- 
tion, for treaties become part of the su- 
preme law of the land, and it might be 
arcued that the Government, or some 
agency of the Government, must be pre- 
sumed to possess the necessary powers to 
carry out treaty obligations. 

In the case of the Bermuda Confer- 
ence, however, no treaty is proposed. 
What is proposed is an Sxecutive agree- 
ment. I do not believe anyone would 
seriously contend that an Executive 
agreement can confer any powers upon 
any agency of the Government. If such 
a contention should be made, I fee] sure 
it would be vigorously resisted by most 
of the Members of this body. It is a 
well-established principle of law that an 
Executive agreement may only cover the 
exercise of powers already created and 
established by law. 

Now, Mr. President, since it is clear 
that the Civil Aeronautics Board has no 
authority over rates, fares, and fre- 
quencies in international air transporta- 
tion, it is obvious that adherence by the 
United States, otherwise thaa by treaty, 
to any agreement which would require 
the Board to exercise jurisdiction in such 
matters would be a fraue upon the other 
party to the agreement, and perhaps it is 
unjust to assume that the representa- 
tives of our Government in Bermuda 
would be a party to any such fraud. 
Doubtless the British are fully advised 
concerning the extent of the powers 
vested in the Civil Aeronautics Board. 

But, Mr. President, if the British dele- 
gates and our own representatives at the 
Bermuda Conference understand that 
no such agreement as they are reported 
to have negotiated can be valid and 
binding, when what is the purpose of 
the Bermuda Conference? Is the whole 
thing just window dressing for an at- 
tempt to bring about, through govern- 
ment pressure, and by a show of au- 
thority not actually possessed, an assent 
by the American air carriers themselves 
to an agreement restraining them from 
making available to the American public 
any further benefits in the way of re- 
duced fares? Is that the situation? If 

it is, what we have witnessed in Bermuda 
is an unholy spectacle indeed. 

Mr. President, I have been ridiculed 
for warning, on this floor, that if we per- 
sisted in the policy enunciated by the 
Civil Aeronautics Board in the North 
Atlantic case we should eventually find 
Ourselves either behind the eight ball of 
Internationa) power politics, or unwill- 
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ing participants in a shotgun wedding 
with foreign cartels. Mr. President, if 
the purpose of the representatives of our 
Government at the Bermuda Conference 
was not to negotiate for an invalid and 
unlawful agreement binding them to 
exercise authority which they do not 
possess, then clearly we have been wit- 
nessing the shotgun wedding of three 
American air carriers with a foreign 
cartel, and representatives of our State 
Department and our Civil Aeronautics 
Board have been helping to hold the 
shotgun. 

Mr. President, I hope Senators will not 
dismiss this matter lightly on the ground 
that, after all, what is involved is only 
the question of whether the fare across 
the Atlantic by air shall be $275 or $375. 
Aside from the fact that very important 
principles are also involved, as I have 
tried to point out, it should also be re- 
membered that the $100 difference in 
fare relates to just one person, going one 
way. Remember that probably 80 per- 
cent of trans-Atlantic air travel will 
originate in the United States. Consider 
the fact that conservative estimates of 
the traffic on the North Atlantic air lanes 
predict a quarter million round trips per 
year. On that basis, Mr. President, this 
$100 fare increase could cost the Ameri- 
can traveling public $40,000,(00 per year. 

Mr. President, it is discouraging, to 
say the least, to see representatives of 
the Government of the United States 
exerting their influence in aid of an 
agreement for the benefit of a foreign 
nation and in derogation of the interests 
of the American public. 

I want to be fair, and so I will say 
that I have heard it said i extenuation 
of the weak-kneed and subservient at- 
titude being taken by our State Depart- 
ment and by the Civil Aeronautics Board, 
that they nave no other choice. I have 
heard it said that the British have us 
over a barrel because vf the fact that 
unless we give them what they want, they 
can deny to American air carriers the 
right to land in the British Isles. I sup- 
pose the same thing could be said, and 
perhaps has been said, with regard to 
the French and their ability to prevent 
American air carriers from landing in 
France. However that may be, Mr. 
President, and whatever the rights of 
Great Britain and France may be in that 
regard, in the light of existing agree- 
ments and international comity, those 
who make that plese in extenuation over- 
look a basic and material fact. What 
they overlook is the fact that London 
and Paris are no longer, per se, the capi- 
tals of the world. London anc Paris 
can become whistle stops or branch-line 
terminals on the international airways 
of the world if Great Britain and France 
elect to make them so. 

We do not have to fly to London, or 
to Paris. Mr. Welch Pogue, Chairman 
of the Civil Aeronautics Board, has testi- 
fied that 10 foreign countries are ear- 
nestly and ardently seeking the location 
in those countries of the terminals of 
United States air lines. We are in no 
danger of being denied access to the 
European Continent, or even to the 
British Isles. We can land in Sweden; 
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in Norway; in Belgium; in Ireland: in 
Spain; or in Italy. 

It is my firm conviction that it means 
more to Great Britain to have United 
States air lines fly to London instead of 
to Ireland, than it means to us. Mr. 
President, we are being bluffed, in the 
best traditional British manner. We 
are being bluffed into a deal designed to 
tie the hands of American air carriers 
from now on. I say to the Senate we 
should call that bluff. 

In spite of the weaknesses inherent in 
the present situation, fostered by the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, in which we are 
competing with ourselves as well as with 
foreign nations, our American-flag air 
lines might still have a chance to come 
out on top, or at least to nold their own 
against foreign competition, if they are 
given free and unhampered opportunity 
to pass on to the traveling public the 
savings which American efficiency and 
American know-how wil! make possible. 
But if their hands are tied, how can they 
possibly win? 

Mr. President, the conference in Ber- 
muda raises two points. One is the point 
of policy, what our national policy shall 
be, and who shall determine it. The 
other point is legality; the question of the 
legality or illegality of such an agreement 
as is now being considered at Bermuda. 

It seems evident the time has arrived 
when the policy-making body of this Na- 
tion should have a voice in this matter. 
From the standpoint of sheer legality, the 
closest scrutiny should be given not only 
to the proposed Bermuda agreement, and 
to the implications of similar agreements 
to follow, but also to the attempt of agen- 
cies in the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment to usurp the policy-making 
function of the Congress with respect to 
international civil aviation. And with 
respect to our international aviation pol- 
icy, the Congress should refuse longer to 
accept the ready-made edict of an ad- 
ministrative agency, or to tolerate the 
line-of-least-resistance reasoning of an 
appointed board, and should itself deal 
with this matter. 

This is a job for the Congress, and for 
the Congress alone. Until the Congress 
has expressed itself, and has established 
our national policy with respect to inter- 
national civil aviation, we have no such 
policy in the truest sense. At best, we 
can have only a de facto policy to be as- 
certained from the acts of our adminis- 
trative and executive agencies and their 
Officials. When the Congress has acted, 
and has established a policy, we shall 
know where we stand, and we shall have 
a yardstick to guide our dealings with 
foreign nations. 

Mr. President, I have my own views 
on what our national aviation policy 
should be. Other Senators may have 
their own views. Members of the other 
House may view the matter in still a dif- 
ferent light. But that is all the more 
reason why the Congress should act on 
this question, and determine it once and 
for all. When the Congress has estab- 
lished a policy, individual Members of 
this body, or of the other House, will be 
fully within their rights in working to 
change that policy, but not one of us 
would think of opposing it, while it re- 
mains the policy of the United States by 
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statutory enactment of the Congress. On 
the other hand, a Member of this body, 
or of the other House, is not only within 
his rights in opposing with all the force 
at his command the attempted illegal 
and improper exercise, by an executive 
agency of the Government, of powers 
constitutionally vested in the Congress; 
he is doing less than his sworn duty if he 
fails to oppose it. 


FAIR EMPLOYMENT PRACTICE ACT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 101) to prohibit discrimi- 
nation in employment because of race, 
creed, color, national origin, or ancestry. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Louisiana vield to me? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. Presicent, I was in- 
tere.ted the other day in looking up a 
little history on the subject cf filibusters, 
and I wish to say a few words in relation 
to that subject. 

One of Wisconsin’s great statesmen 
was Senator Robert M. La Follette, Sr., 
who, when I attended law school, fought 
valiantly for those great issues for which 
he thought he should fight. In 1908 he 
engaged in a 28-day filibuster against 
the Vreeland-Aldrich currency law, and 
spoke on that occasion for 18 hours con- 
tinuously. Our former colleague and 
friend the late Senator Norris, who de- 
parted this life several vears ago, and 
who once sat in the seat immediately in 
front of me, in 1914 engaged in a fili- 
buster for approximatel; 31 days on a 
bill proposing to repeal the act exempt- 
ing American vessels in the coastwise 
trade from the payment of tolls for pas- 
sage through the Panama Canal 

When the armed-ship bill came up in 
1917 it was filibustered for 23 days. En- 
gaged in that filibuster were Senator 
Robert M. La Follette, Sr., of Wisconsin, 
Senator Norris, Senator Clapp, o: Min- 
nesota, Senator Cummins, of Iowa, and 
others. 

Thus one could go on through the 
years. In 1933 the antilynching bill was 
under consideration. Among those who 
filibustered on that occasion was the 
present Secretary of State, then Senator 
Byrnes. 

The point on which I wish to speak 
for a few moments is this: When men, 
because of their convictions, fight val- 
iantly for a cause, they shoulc not be 
condemned. Senators will remember the 
general in the Battle of the Bulge in Bel- 
gium, when Hitler’s troops unexpectedly 
smashed our lines. He was asked to sur- 
render or die, and he said, “Nuts!” He 
was fighting for a cause. When Wain- 
wright fought until his ammunition was 
gone, he was fighting for a cause. 

The trouble is that when great causes 
are at stake smoke screens are thrown 
up. The purpose is to befog the issue. I 
question no Senator’s right to filibuster. 
I have voted for cloture. In this in- 
stance I shall vote against cloture. 
Why? Because in my opinion this bill 
is a misnomer. It is like many other 
high-sounding quack bills. 

This is my position on the bill: 

(a) I am against the bill. 
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(b) I am against the move to muzzle 
my southern colleagues who have been 
speaking against this bill. 

I have probed the very depths of my 
convictions and come to these inescap- 
able conclusions. Why? 

1. BECAUSE THIS BILL IS A MISNOMER LIKE SO 
MANY OTHER HIGH SOUNDING NEW DEAL 
QUACK BILLS. IT WOULD NOT CREATE FAIR EM- 
PLOYMENT PRACTICES BUT RATHER WOULD 
STIMULATE UNFAIR EMPLOYMENT PRACTICES 
This bill is suppose’: to prevent dis- 

crimination by employers of more than 
six people and by unions, against any 
individual because of his race, creed, 
color, or national ancestry. Actually it 
would discriminate against a man simply 
because he was a member of a majority 
rather than a minority. 

Let us take a simple example. Say 
an employer hires a white man rather 
than a particular colored men merely 
because the employer believes the par- 
ticular white manis more able. The em- 
ployer has no prejudice, as he ought not 
to have, against the colored man, but 
bases his decision simply on the fact that 
the colored man has less ability than the 
white man whom he is hiring. But the 
so-called Fair Employment Practice 
Commission created by thi; bill could 
step in and say: “You must fire the white 
man whom you have just employed. You 
must hire the colored man. We have 
been reading your mind and believe that 
you acted against the colored man be- 
cause of prejudice.” The employer could 
protest against this ruling of the Com- 
mission until doomsday. He would have 
to fight out the order in the court if he 
were so inclined. He would be risking 
fine and imprisonment if the court did 
not sustain him. 

Can anyone call that fair? Of course 
not. This would be unfair to the em- 
ployer. It would be unfair to the white 
man. It would be unfair to the colored 
man, because he should be considered on 
his own merits rather than on the basis 
of some special privilege because of the 
fact that he is a member of a minority. 

I have said that this high-sounding 
bill is a misnomer. All that glistens is 
not gold; a rose by any other name 
smells as sweet, but a skunkweed called 
a rose still has an obnoxious odor. 
Senators will remember the old German 
legend of the Lorelei about which 
Goethe wrote. The sirens combed their 
golden hair on the rocks and lured 
sailors to destruction. Let us beware of 
the siren voices of those who would lure 
us away from our free way of life. 

So when great issues are debated the 
question is not that of calling names. 
On next Tuesday I expect to speak in 
Louisville, Ky., in memory of a great 
American. He said that he noticed, in 
the trial of a lawsuit, that when a law- 
yer damned his opponent it was clear 
evidence that he had a damned poor 
case of his own. 

That is the point I am getting at. 
The issue here is simple. Would this 
bill, if it were passed, do the job? I 
am convinced that it would not do the 
job. This bill would create prejudice 
instead of-ending it. The bill is one 
more example of the worship of legis- 
lation as a fetish, 
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2. THIS BILL WOULD CREATE PREJUDICE INSTEap 
OF ENDING IT 

Take the instance I have just citeg, 
The employer would be prejudiceq 
against all colored men simply because 
he had been forced by the Government 
to hire one against his will. So, too 
the white man who had been deprived 
of his employment unjustly, although 
he was more able, would be prejudiced 
against the colored man. Obviously, 
then, this bill would make for prejudice 
instead of ending it. 

Let me make clear that I am abso- 
lutely against prejudice of any kind or 
form. I believe that we are all children 
of the same God and that we should be 
considered on the basis of our own in- 
dividual abilities and natures rather 
than on the basis of what our faith is 
or who our fathers were or what the 
color of our skin is. 

I have worked with my fellow citi- 
zens of all races and all creeds and 
colors—Catholics, Protestants, and 
Jews, white and black, men of every 
nationality. I have never judged them 
on any basis other than the basis I my- 
self want to be judged by; namely, the 
standards of honesty, of loyalty, of in- 
dustry, of ability. 

I repeat, I am absolutely against 
prejudice, and that is why I am against 
this bill, because it would create 
prejudice. 


3. THIS BILL IS ONE MORE EXAMPLE OF THE 
WORSHIP OF LEGISLATION AS A PANACEA 


For 13 years now the people have been 
fooled into making a fetish of legisla- 
tion. We have tried to solve every 
problem by legislation, and it simply 
cannot be done. 

We cannot legislate brotherhood. 
That is a matter of education, of un- 
derstanding, of faith. 

Instead of worshipping the idol of leg- 
islation, we ought to go out in our in- 
dividual lives and make a contribution 
to human brotherhood by our own in- 
dividual thoughts and deeds. 

Let me take a few moments on that 
point. What do I mean? The first 
commandant is: “Thou shalt have no 
other gods before me.” 

Men have worshiped many gods— 
golden calves, material success, and 
power. In the past 12 years one of the 
fetishes that has become a golden calf 
among our people is the fetish of legis- 
lation. Pass a law to make John Jones, 
a criminal, into an angel, and how far 
do we get? Pass a law that yonder desk 
shall raise wheat, and how far do we 
get? Pass a law that 2 times 2 equals 
6, and how far do we get? Pass a law 
which would change any natural, phys- 
ical, or chemical law, and how far do we 
get? 

This bill, I repeat, is one more example 
of the worship of legislation as a pana- 
cea, making a fetish, out of legislative 
process. 

Mr. President, as I have said, I have 
no prejudice against any human being 
of any class. I come from a State where 
there is little or no prejudice. In the past 
we have seen the days of the Ku Klux, 
which burned itself out. In the past few 
years I have seen a Government agency 
put fear into the minds of men. 
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4. THIS BILL WOULD CREATE A SUPER GESTAPO IN 
EVERY CORNER OF OUR LAND, A GESTAPO WHICH 
WOULD DESTROY THE CONSTITUTIONAL RIGHTS 
OF AMERICAN CITIZENS, WHICH WOULD DRAIN 
THE FEDERAL TREASURY OF NEEDED REVENUE, 
WHICH WOULD MAKE LIFE MISERABLE FOR 
COUNTLESS EMPLOYERS, WHICH WOULD BE A 
DANGEROUS INSTRUMENT IN THE HANDS OF 
SPITEFUL AND VICIOUS INDIVIDUALS AND BUSI- 
NESS COMPETITORS 


This bill would be a dangerous instru- 
ment for statism. By it, the State 
bureaucracy could get a stranglehold over 
big and little business. We know that 
there are many collectivists in our midst 
who would want to nationalize our in- 
dustry. ‘This bill would be an entering 
wedge for such nationalization. Surely, 
we have not forgotten how the bureau- 
cratic agency known as WPA became 
mired deep in the muck of political ac- 
tivities. The same thing would probably 
happen to the FEPC. Such a situation 
must not be allowed to come to pass. 

I invite attention to section 10-a of the 
bill which reads as follows: 

The Commission is empowered to prohibit 
any person from engaging in any unfair em- 
ployment practices. (a) Whenever it is al- 
leged that any person has engaged in any 
such unfair employment practices the Com- 
missicn or any referee, agent, or agency desig- 
nated by the Commission which have power 
to issue and caused to be served upon such 
person a complaint stating the charges. 


The bill defines unfair practices for 
the employer as refusing to hire or dis- 
charging any person or discriminating 
against any person in compensation or 
other terms of condition of employment 
on account of race, creed, color, nation- 
ality, origin, or ancestry. Cannot one 
see what this would lead to? 

A spiteful individual having a grudge 
against a particular employer could go to 
the local gestapo. This spiteful individ- 
val could there lodge a complaint against 
the particular employer for allegedly 
practicing discrimination. This would 
start the whole complicated and costly 
legal machinery of the FEPC into motion. 
Who could foretell the eventual outcome? 
The employer might be forced into 
bankruptcy or into disrepute in his par- 
ticular community. Yet in the long run 
he may be proved entirely innocent of the 
false charges against him. 

If Senators could see the hundreds of 
letters which have come to my office from 
small businessmen in relation to OPA, 
they would appreciate the force of the 
point I am making. The letters have 
been written by men who during the war 
period have been striving to make ends 
meet. In some instances they have made 
minor mistakes, but Government agents, 
with no concept of the fact that they 
were agents and servants, have acted as 
though actuated by a master complex. 
Men have been filled with fear. They 
have been dragged into court and fined 
by the hundreds. 

Senators will remember WPA. What 
a disintegrating influence that was upon 
the industry of the American citizen. 
We all know what it did to men who 
wanted to get a hold on the public faucet. 

If we interpret the pending bill lit- 
erally, it says, in substance, to any in- 
dividual who employs six or more persons, 
“You must hire whom the Government 
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says.” Would that help any group? 
Suppose A were not hired—call him 
black, white, Protestant, Jew, Catholic, 
or of any race—but suppose 3 were 
hired. Under the bill A would not even 
have to complain; anyone could file a 
complaint. When a complaint was filed, 
the machinery of government would 
begin to operate. Then what would 
happen? The employer would be sum- 
moned to appear. Suppose he had no 
prejudice, but suppose he were found 
by the Government agent to have prej- 
udice. The bill contains no provision by 
which B would be taken care of. B 
would be let out. A would be put to 
work. How would the employer feel? 
How would you feel, Mr. President, if you 
were the employer? 

But that is not all. What would hap- 
pen to the employer who did not hire the 
worker whom the Government agent said 
he should hire? The employer could be 
dragged through the Federal courts. But 
suppose he had a competitor who wanted 
to put him out of business, and suppose 
complaints were filed repeatedly. Sup- 
pose a labor racketeer did not like the 
employer and kept on complaining, and 
suppose the agents of the Government 
continued to call at the employer’s es- 
tablishment and inspect his books, and 
suppose they continued to find him guilty 
of discrimination and continued to fine 
him. -Mr. President, do you not see what 
I have in mind? In other words, this 
bill is not what it is called. It is not a 
fair employment practice bill. I am in 
favor of fair employment practices. 
Everyone knows that there is prejudice 
in the human breast, but no law-making 
body can legislate brotherhood any more 
than it can legislate love. 

I need not discuss in detail the his- 
torical background of this matter. Never 
in the history of the United States, from 
the days of the founding fathers, was it 
contemplated that the Government 
should be able to tell an employer of six 
or more persons whom he should em- 
ploy—except es a condition applying to 
a contract with the Government. Mr. 
President, if the Government can tell an 
employer of six or more persons whom 
he should employ, why should it not be 
able to dictate in the same way to an 
employer of only one person? If the bill 
is good as to those who employ six per- 
sons, why is it not good as to those who 
employ only one person? If the bill is 
passed, in a short time, it will be amended 
accordingly. If it could be found that 
that one person was incidentally en- 
gaged in interstate commerce, the em- 
ployer of that person might be told whom 
he should employ. 

I know there will be those who will say, 
“fascist.” But that is no argument. 
There will be those who say that many of 
us are prejudiced against the Negroes. 
Mr. President, I have talked to the Mu- 
So-Lit Club, here in this great city. I 
have never heard more beautiful lan- 
guage or finer expression of English. I 
have sat down at the table with black 
and with Jew. Why should I not? Am 
I any better than they? No. 


I wish all America could get rid of prej- 
udice and of the misrepresentation which 
has gone out over this great land of ours. 
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I wish our people—those who have tele- 
graphed and written—would read the 
bill. The other night one person called 
me saying, “Pass the fair employment 
practice bill. Senator, I want you to vote 
for this fair employment practice bill.” 

I said to him, “Have you read the bill?” 

“No,” he said. 

“And you are telling me to vote for 
something that you have not even read?” 

“Yes,” he said, “I am ashamed to say 
that is so. But I have heard over the 
radio and I have read in the columns of 
the newspapers that many men are 
against fair employment practices.” 

Mr. President, there is not a Member 
of the Senate who is against fair employ- 
ment practices. But that is not the is- 
sue. The issue is, Does this bill provide 
for fair employment practices or, as I 
have said, is its title a misnomer? 

5. A MOVE TO MUZZLE MY SOUTHERN COL- 
LEAGUES WOULD BE UNTHINKABLE FOR ME BE- 
CAUSE I WOULD NOT VOTE FOR THIS BILL 
WHICH THEY ARE TRYING TO DEFEAT 
Let me make this clear. I have voted 

for motions to end filibusters, the so- 

called cloture motions, in the past. I may 
vote for such cloture motions on other oc- 
casions and in respect to other bills in 
the future. But that is something which 
must be decided in each individual case. 

I cannot vote at this time for the cloture 

motion because I cannot vote for this 

bill. 

There has been much loose talk against 
the filibuster as a parliamentary device. 
In the past the filibuster has often proven 
a valuable constitutional instrument for 
preventing the enactment of hasty, un- 
seasoned, and ill-considered legislation. 
In view of all this, I must take my stand 
in opposition to the cloture motion and 
to this bill. 

Mr. President. I feel that any move to 
muzzle debate by anyone on the floor of 
the Senate is unthinkable. There are 
many arguments pro and con. I have 
referred to some of the so-called greatest 
liberals and I have spoken of how they 
fought for their convictions. Is it wrong 
in the United States or anywhere else 
for men to have convictions and to fight 
and die for them? It was not so a few 
months ago on the battlefields of the 
world, and it will not be so again. 

The Senate of the United States is 
made up of men, no two of whom have the 
same economic, political, social, racial, 

and geographical backgrounds. It is 
only natural, therefore, for these men to 
approach such a problem as the present 
one from different angles. I, who come 
from the Middle West, might not see the 
problem in the same light as would one 
who comes from New York City or the 
South. But I have to be guided by my 
own judgment. 

This is no time to indulge in wordy 
warfare. Such a practice never leads to 
truth. Let me say that I credit every 
Senator with being honest. I do not 
question his motive or his judgment. 

Please understand as I have said, that 
we all realize that in this great body there 
are no two men who have the same eco- 
nomic, social, political, racial, religious, 
and geographic backgrounds. If that be 
true, it manifestly follows that no two 
members of the Senate will take precisely 
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the same views on all subjects. Thank 
God for that, because here in the Senate 
we see in operation the fundamental 
American philosphy of the maintenance 
of a system of checks and balances. Un- 
der that system if there is a current run- 
ning one way and if it has a tendency to 
go to extremes, someone checks it and 
sends it back in the other direction. We 
do not want to go away to the left; we 
do not want to go away to the right. We 
wish to preserve the Constitution and the 
Bill of Rights. We wish to preserve them, 
not so much for ourselves—because we 
shall have only a few years here and our 
voices will not long be heard—but for our 
children and grandchildren. We want 
them to have the same opportunities we 
have had. 

Recently, I read a great book, The Life 
of George Washington Carver. Noman, 
white or black, has done more for the 
South than that black man has. He in- 
fused into the economy of the South a 
new blood stream. When we read his 
book we understand how he did it. He 
did it by using his talents to develop new 
uses for the commodities already avail- 
able to the South. He found hundreds 
of new uses for peanuts and various 
vegetables. He made tremendous con- 
tributions to the science of agriculture. 

Likewise, we could speak of Booker T. 
Washington. He also made a great con- 
tribution. But a discussion of what he 
and other outstanding members of his 
race have contributed to the economy of 
the United States is really not relevant 
to this discussion. The point is, shall 
every employer of labor be put into a posi- 
tion where he can be hounded? Shall 
we create a government gestapo which 
will make life perfectly miserable for the 
men who produce and create and build? 
That is the issue. 

Most of us remember the story of the 
old colored man who, during the depres- 
sion, had no home to go to. He wan- 
dered up and down the highways and 
byways of the Southland. He had no 
place to rest his head. Mr. President, 
once there was a white man like that; 
He was called Jesus of Nazareth, and of 
Him it was said that He was so poor 
that He had no place to put his head. 

This colored man roamed up and down 
the Southland. One day he was told, 
“Mose, you can go up there in that half- 
acre lot. There is an old shack there 
that you can live in.” Mose went there, 
and he found that the shack was in very 
bad condition. The windows were 
broken, the shutters were about to fall 
off, the doors were falling off their 
hinges, and the roof was caved in. The 
half-acre lot was filled with stones, 
vines, and weeds. But Mose went to 
work. By the next spring, Mose had 
fixed up the little shack. He had put 
the doors back on the hinges; he had 
repaired the windows and the roof, and 
he had painted the little building. 
Roses were climbing over it. Out in the 
half-acre lot the weeds and rocks were 
gone. Flowers were blooming there. 
Just about then the old colored parson 
came by. He said, “Mose, you and the 
Lord is sure done a good job here.” 
Mose replied, “Parson you should have 
seen it when the Lord had it alone.” 
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Mr. President, that little story exem- 
plifies a fundamental bit of America’s 
success. That colored man, not by 
legislation but by work and industry, 
did the job. So in adherence to Chris- 
tian principles, every individual recog- 
nizing that it is man’s obligation not 
only to love his God, but to love his fellow 
man as well, will we find the proper solu- 
tion. But when we are told from the 
housetops, by those who try to create 
schism and hatred, that the correct way 
is the legislative way, I have a convic- 
tion that says, “No; you cannot do it the 
legislative way.” 

It was work by Mose that eradicated 
the weeds; it requires work by each of 
us to eradicate prejudice. 

CONCLUSION 


I know, Mr. President, that my posi- 
tion in opposition to the FEPC will be 
misrepresented, that I will be denounced 
as having prejudice against my fellow 
citizens. But I hope through this state- 
ment that I may reach the minds of 
those fair-minded citizens who will 
clearly evaluate the reasons which I 
have presented. 

May I say in conclusion that my own 
State of Wisconsin has considered legis- 
lation of this sort and after careful re- 
view has decided that such legislation 
would only serve to stimulate inequity, 
prejudice, and discrimination. 

In the light of all this, I must take my 
stand in opposition to this unconstitu- 
tional, un-American, and _ prejudice- 
making bill. 

The inalienable rights of American 
citizens have already been whittled away 
to a dangerous extent without any re- 
sultant rood to the Nation. I cannot aid 
and abet that unconstitutional process. 
I shall do all that is within my humble 
power to reverse that process and restore 
to every American his full rights. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, just 
before the Senate recessed yesterday I 
was discussing the arrests which were 
made in the city of Cincinnati during the 
year 1938. Iwas attempting to show the 
difference between the number of arrests 
which were made in northern cities, and 
those which were made in southern 
cities. I presented facts which indi- 
cated that, although we in the South 
have a colored population which is 3 
times greater than that in the North, yet 
the colored population of the North com- 
mit more crimes than are committed by 
the colored population residing in the 
South. I think that the comparison 
which I made between the cities of 
Washington and New Orleans should be 
studied in order that it may be seen that 
we in the South feel that we are more 
capable of handling the Negro problem 
than are the people in the North. 

I now desire to continue to show the 
number of arrests which were made in 
the city of Cincinnati during the year 
1939. It will be recalled that the crimes, 
a record of which has been made, in- 
clude murder, manslaughter, rape, rob- 
bery, aggravated assault, burglary, lar- 
ceny, and auto theft. 

As I stated yesterday, in the city of 
Cincinnati the colored people constitute 
11 percent and the white population 89 
percent of the entire population; yet 11 
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percent of the colored people commited 
more of the crimes to which I have re. 
ferred than did the 89 percent of the re. 
maining population, or, in other words, 
the whites. 

In the case of murder and manslaugh- 
ter, the whites committed 12 such crimes 
during 1939 in the city of Cincinnati 
while the Negroes committed 36. Bear in 
mind, Senators, that the proportion of 
the population is 11 for the colored and 
89 for the white. For the other crimes 
the figures are as follows: 

Rape, whites 19, Negroes 12; robbery, 
whites 114, Negroes 158; aggravated as. 
sault, whites 40, Negroes 130; burglary, 
whites 284, Negroes 335; larceny, whites 
662, Negzoes 666; auto theft, whites 124, 
Negroes 57. 

Rate per 10,000 population, whites 31, 
Negroes 290. 

In other words, for each white man 
who committed a crime in the categories 
to which I have referred, 9.4 Negroes 
committed similar crimes in Cincinnati, 
The figures which I have given are for 
the year 1939, and it will be noted that 
the ratio as between colored and white 
runs pretty steadily in all the northern 
cities. Of course, there are some years 
in which the ratio is greater, just as in 
Cincinnati, but in most years the ratio 
is 1.7 to about 9 in the cities of Cincin- 
nati and St. Louis, as I indicated yester- 
day. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the table from which I have 
just read printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 


Arrests, city of Cincinnati, 1939 


Whites | Negroes} Total 


Murder 26 
Manslaughter nN 
Rape 12 
ORME: 60nd [acdblntcodias 188 
Aggravated assault_.........- 130 
835 
Larceny, theft : C66 
Automobile theft 124 57 


Ee ay eee 1, 255 
Rate per 10,000 population__.. 31 


1, 394 


nT 


Population: 
White (89 percent) 
Colored (11 percent) 


MITE. ccs cospaiguaenscoaneenmncogeaunained ae 450, 930 
Other 


TSE cstéaueteatnivaseonsdsammcua 451, 160 


Crime figures taken from the Annual Report of Divi- 
sion of Police, Department of Safety, City of Cincinnati, 
1939. 

Population figures taken from 1930 cersus (U. &. 
Bureau of the Census). 


Mr. ELLENDER. I now have before 
me a table of the arrests made in the city 
of Cincinnati during the year 1940. I 
may state that the population ratio has 
changed somewhat, as indicated by the 
1940 census. It will be recalled that ac- 
cording to the 1930 census the ratio was 
89 to 11. For 1940 the whites consti- 
tuted 87.8 percent of the entire popula- 
tion and the Negroes constituted 12.2 
percent of the entire population. 

In other words, there was a gain of 
approximately 1.2 percent. But that 
gain affected the ratio, it would seem, 
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only slightly. In examining the figures 
I note that the lowest ratio was 7.9. 

I now read from the table of figures 
with reference to 1940. 

Murder and manslaughter, whites 19, 
Negroes 33; rape, whites 25, Negroes 11; 
robbery, whites 95, Negroes 138; aggra- 
vated assault, whites 36, Negroes 119; 
burglary, whites 257, Negroes 267; lar- 
ceny, whites 591, Negroes 675; auto theft, 
whites 98, Negroes 72. 

Rate per 10,000 population, whites 16, 
Negroes 191. 

Stated in another way, the figures 
show that each time a white person com- 
mitted any of the crimes in the categories 
I have mentioned, Negroes committed 
11.9 crimes, or, a ratio of almost 12 to 1. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the table from which I have 
just read printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Arrests, city of Cincinnati, 1940 


| 
Whites |Negroes| Total 


33 52 


Larceny, theft 
Aute 


Dotalh:-isi iiecsliieahizeel 1,121 | 1,315 
I per 10,000 population... . 


Population 
W hite (87.8 percent) 
Colored (12.2 percent) 


Crime figures taken from the Annual! Report of Divi- 

of Police, Department of Safety, City of Cincinnati, 
Population aa taken from 1£40 census (U. 8. 
bureau of tne Census) 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
have some figures relating to some of the 
southern cities. I do not mean to say 
that the white people of the South com- 
mit more crimes than do the white people 
of the North, or vice versa, but the ratio 
as between the whites and the Negroes 
in the southern cities, such as in New 
Orleans, and in Houston, has been about 
1 to 2.1, or more. In other words, every 
time a white man committed a crime in 
the categories which are shown in the 
table from which I have read, 2.5 colored 
men committed similar crimes, and in 
the North the ratio runs as high as 13.6. 

I shall now proceed with the figures 
for Cincinnati for the year 1941: 

Murder and manslaughter, whites 18, 
Negroes 41; rape, whites 27, Negroes 21; 
robbery, whites 69, Negroes 203; aggra- 
vated assault, whites 49, Negroes 139; 
burglary, whites 167, Negroes 211; lar- 
ceny-theft, whites 557, Negroes 638; auto 
theft, whites 118; Negroes 57. 

Total, whites, 1,005; Negroes, 1,310. 

In other words, the white population, 
constituting 87.8 percent of the whole, 
and the colored 12.2 percent, committed 
305 less of the crimes than did the col- 
ored people. 

The rate per 10,000 was, whites 14; 
Negroes, 190, or a ratio of 1 white to 13.6 
colored. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the table be inserted in the Rec- 
ORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
McFar.Lanp in the chair). 
jection? 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


Arrests, city of Cincinnati, 1941 


(Mr. 
Is there ob- 


Whites | Negroes} Total 


Murder 


Robbery 

Aggravated assault 
Burglary . _. 

Larceny, theft 

Automobile theft__........__. 


1, 005 
Rate per 10,000 population...- 4 
Population: 
White (87.8 percent) 


719, 811 
Colored (12.2 percent) 


69, 315 


789, 309 
Crime figures taken from the Annual Report of Divi- 
sion of Police, Department of Safety, City of Cincinnati, 
1941. 
Popu'at.on figures taken 
Bureau of the Census) 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, these 
figures are significant, and I hope the 
people of the country will study them. I 
have stated on this floor on many occa- 
sions that we of the South know how to 
handle the Negro. We of the South, I 
think, are better friends of the colored 
people than are the people of the North. 
Ii let alone, the progress of the colored 
people which we have maintained for the 
past 25 or 30 years will be continued. We 
were unable to do more because of our 
economic condition. 

During my own lifetime I have seen 
gradual progress from year to year. 
There was a time in my State when there 
were no high schools for colored people, 
because we could not afford them, but 
today our whole State is dotted with 
them. We have several Negro colleges 
in the State, and we have provided for 
the colored by way of establishing 
throughout the State six fine hospitals, 
which are maintained by the State, and 
in all of them the colored people are 
treated to the same extent and by the 
same doctors as are the white people. 

Mr. President, as I stated yesterday 
and the day before, I do not mean to say 
that if this bill were enacted it in itself 
would stop progress, but it would be a 
step in the wrong direction. We have 
been taking care of the situation in the 
South on a more or less voluntary basis. 
The bill if enacted would simply be a 
trouble maker, and would impede the 
fine progress of the white people of the 
South in their efforts to aid the colored 
people. 

In my State there is no agitation 
among the colored people that I know of 
for a bill of this nature. It is brought 
forward by virtue of the “brain trust,” 
as I stated, located here in Washington, 
composed of a few colored leaders, about 
25, as I pointed out to the Senate day 
before yesterday. 

These 25 colored leaders preach that 
they represent 13,000,000 of their kind. 


from 1240 census (U. 8 
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If the truth were known, I doubt if as 
many as 1 percent of the colored people 
of the Nation know what all this is about. 
They are being mulcted out of fees here 
and there to maintain a lobby in Wash- 
ington with a view of having certain 
legislation passed, or preventing certain 
legislation which may affect the colored 
race. 

Many of my good eolleagues, for whom 
I have much respect, are prone at times 
to listen to the wailing of some of the 
groups who are in Washington trying 
to agitate and threatening that unless 
¢)-and-so is done “we will remember 
you at the pclis next November.” 

Mr. President, I shall continue with 
the figures as to arrests in the city of 
Cincinnati for the year 1942. I notice 
that the distinguished Senator from 
Illinois (Mr. Lucas] is present, and Cin- 
cinnati happens to be quite close to his 
State. I tried to get figures for the city 
o- Chicago, but I could not obtain them. 
I am satisfied that the figures as to the 
city of Chicago would probably be as bad 
as those with reference to the city of 
Cincinnati, or perhaps worse. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. Since the distinguished 
Senator from Louisiana has referred to 
the Senator from Illinois in speaking of 
certain conditions in Cincinnati, Ohio.,: 
I happen to notice the senior Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Tart] present in the 
Chamber. I think he lives in Cincin- 
nati. If the Senator has anything he 
wishes to discuss with me about Chi- 
cago, I shall be glad to join in the debate 
with him. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I hope the Senator 
will not misunderstand me. I merely 
mentioned the Senator’s name to show 
that he was present. I called the at- 
tention of the distinguished Senator 
from Ohio to these figures yesterday, 
and we had a brief colloquy at that time. 

Mr. LUCAS. As I understand, this is 
a filibuster, and it would not do any 
harm to call his attention to the same 
figures again. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Not at all. As a 
matter of fact, I notice the presence of 
the distinguished Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. KNoOWLAND], who has been 
a constant attendant, and I commend 
him for it. Of course, I know he appre- 
ciates the great speech I am making, 
and I assume that is why he is present. 
I also notice that the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Butter! is present, as 
well as the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Tart], the Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. BarKiey], the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. McCLELLAN], the Sena- 
tor from Alabama [Mr. Hrtx!, the Sena- 
tor from Delaware (Mr. Tunnr.Lui}, and 
and the Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. Hatc#H). 

Mr. HATCH. 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. 
tion. 

Mr. HATCH. It was not necessary for 
the Senator to call my name today to 
do me the favor of showing that I was 
present. He did that yesterday. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator is cor- 
rect. Of course, I know that many of 


Mr. President, will the 


I yield for a ques- 
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my colleagues are unable to be present 
because of the huge amount of work 
they have before committees. I realize 
that. 

Mr. LUCAS. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. I merely wanted to say 
to the Senator that he is disturbing the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Hatcu] 
very much, because the Senator from 
New Mexico is writing a speech, and 
really the speech of the Senator from 
Louisiana is rather disturbing some seri- 
ous thoughts on the part of the Senator 
from New Mexico. I know it will help 
the Senator from New Mexico to have 
the Senator from Louisiana conclude. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I should like to bring 
up a conference report at this time. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Will the Senator 
permit me to get through with these 
figures? I have just a few more pages. 
It will take me but a few minutes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Very well. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I now turn to the 
figures of arrests in the city of Cincin- 
nati for the year 1942, with the popu- 
lation ratio the same, 87.8 percent white 
and 12.2 percent colored. 

Murder and manslaughter, whites, 14, 
Negroes, 39; rape, whites, 23, Negroes, 
23; robbery, whites, 72, Negroes, 162; 
aggravated assault, whites, 60, Negroes, 
139; burglary, whites, 248, Negroes, 218; 
larceny-theft, whites, 539, Negroes, 534; 
auto theft, whites, 116, Negroes, 42. 

Total: whites, 1,072; Negroes, 1,157. 

Rate per 10,000 population: whites, 15, 
Negroes, 168; or 1 white to 11.2 colored. 

I ask unanimous consent that the table 
be inserted in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


Arrests, city of Cincinnati, 1942 





























Whites Negroes} Total 
NOTE sins le ce eeasitesaiieteianniile | ac 
TU on co enews \ 14 89 53 
ino tntinncwrsicbaekunleate 23 23 46 
Robbery _....- gee eit Bae 72 162 234 
Aggravated assault_.......... 60 139 199 
NN ae go een 248 218 466 
Rem G55 oo cekcccead 639 534 1,073 
Automobile theft_............ 116 42 | 158 
ES, Ves iin btiael 1,072 | 1,157 | 2,229 
Rate per 10,000 population.__- 15 | indieseieie 
Population: 
We ene GT a ENT ow icnconncchcauncnmeaces 719, 811 
Cebenes CIB. 2 TONNE oso ii cde ec akacwcdwacs 69, 315 
SEI oss orto sTaepnssiiecalecnahie emanates sekeiiatnaae 789, 126 
ei senc dtd an bcncckdddsheevbomasetiaaess 183 
| it EI a POR A IN oy aes a0 TT 789, 309 


Crime figures taken from Annual Report of the Divi- 
sion oo Department of Safety, City of Cincin- 
resin figures taken from 1940 census (U. S. Bu- 
reau of the Census). 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
now turn to the figures for the city of 
Cincinnati for 1943. 

Murder-manslaughter, whites, 19, Ne- 
groes, 30; rape, whites, 23, Negroes, 19; 
robbery, whites, 83, Negroes, 134; ag- 
gravated assault, whites, 72, Negroes, 119; 
burglary, whites, 390, Negroes, 245; lar- 
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ceny-theft, whites, 648, Negroes, 456; 
auto theft, whites, 116, Negroes, 43: 

Total: Whites, 1,351; Negroes, 1,046. 

Rate per 10,000 population: Whites, 19, 
Negroes, 151. The ratio is 7.9 Negroes to 
1 white. 

I ask unanimous consent that the table 
be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


Arrests, city of Cincinnati, 1943 
































Whites |Negroes| Total 
OT Fi 5 5a dado tmektiteel 
Manslaughter... ...........-- \ 19 30 49 
et era eee 23 19 42 
en oh i oi tae 83 134 217 
Aggravated assault..........- 72 119 191 
RS TTS OS 380 245 635 
Larceny, tet... ccs ccecncead | 648 456 1, 104 
Automobile theft_.........-.- | 116 43 | 159 
er ee ee 1,046 | 2,397 
Rate per 10,000 population._--| 19 151 |rvanoo== 
! 
Population: 
WH sed Git D OTONE) ..nc kccdccntcunnecesetee 719, 811 
Colored (13.3 pavosttt) .. ..ocauiticcacsotedscccn 69, 315 
WEE nd nnccpakapudebaksabebeavcensa giana 789, 126 
UA sictdecionateaine eunancmcdatchcaumeanon 183 
I npccciiinemcentgdmdienneensiaimesetel 789, 309 


_Crime figures taken from Annual Report of the Divi- 
sion of Police, Department of Safety, City of Cincinnati, 
1943. 

Population figures taken from 1940 census (U. 8S. 
Bureau of the Census). 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I may 
say that, as shown by the records I have 
which extend from 1936 to 1944, 1943 and 
1944 are the only years in which the 
whites committed more crimes than did 
the Negroes; but the ratios were 17.9 
colored to 1 white in 1943, as I have just 
indicated, and 8 colored to 1 white in 
1944. 

I shall now give the figures for arrests 
in the city of Cincinnati in 1944. 

Murder and manslaughter, whites, 16, 
Negroes, 33; rape, whites, 40, Negroes, 24; 
robbery, whites, 82, Negroes, 94; aggra- 
vated assault, whites, 81, Negroes, 133; 
burglary, whites, 321, Negroes, 208; lar- 
ceny and theft, whites, 681, Negroes, 511; 
auto theft, whites, 144, Negroes, 54. 

Total of arrests in Cincinnati in 1944: 
Whites, 1,368; Negroes, 1,057. 

Rate per 10,000 of population: Whites, 
19; Negroes, 153; or on a ratio basis of 
1 white to 8 colored. 

Mr. President, I ask that the table 
showing the number of arrests in the city 
of Cincinnati in 1944 be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


Arrests, city of Cincinnati, 1944 





Whites | Negroes} Total 























Manslaughter 16 33 49 
Eek. oa 40 24 64 
NTs. 3 nnnkinessecenndone 82 OF 176 
Aggravated assault_.......... 81 133 214 
BNET. acc stianncéinninbnabae 824 208 532 
Larceny, theft................ 681 611 1, 192 
Automobile theft............. 144 54 198 

OR ee 1,368 | 1,057 2, 425 
Rate per 10,000 population... 19 1BB fiicckicce 








FEBRUARY 8 

Population: 
White (87.8 percent) _......-........5..... 719, 811 
Colored (12.2 percent) 2.2.2. “a ais 
Tetel.........,ckpail, eee: 
ORI os -cn yScbqtiinibemianets ee = ~ 
OE ion winincnbdb dees ae, ae 789, 309 


_Crime figures taken from Annual Report of the Divi- 
sion of Police, Department of Safety, City of C incinnati, 


1942. 
Population figures taken from 1640 Census (U 
Bureau of the Census) _ 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr, President, that 
completes the picture insofar as the city 
of Cincinnati is concerned. I shall con- 
tinue, since the Senator from Kentucky 
is not at the moment present on the 
floor, but I wish to say that I shall gladly 
yield to him when he returns, if thereby 
I do not lose my right to the floor. 

Mr, TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. I think the Senate ma- 
jority leader is ready to proceed. If the 
Senator will yield to me for the purpose, 
I shall suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
yield for that purpose provided I do not 
thereby lose my right to the floor. 

Mr. TAFT. I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Hatch Myers 
Austin Hawkes O’Daniel 
Bailey Hayden Overton 
Ball Hickenlooper Radcliffe 
Bankhead Hill Reed 
Barkley Hoey Revercomb 
Bilbo Hufiman Robertson 
Bridges Johnson, Colo. Russell 
Briggs Johnston, S.C. Saltonstall 
Buck Kilgore Shipstead 
Bushfield Knowland Smith 
Butler La Follette Stanfill 
Byrd Langer Stewart 
Capehart Lucas Taft 
Capper McCarran Taylor 
Carville McClellan Thomas, Okla. 
Cordon McFarland Thomas, Utah 
Downey McKellar Tobey 
Eastiand McMahon Tunnell 
Ellender Magnuson Tydings 
Ferguson Maybank Walsh 
George Mead Wheeler 
Gerry Millikin Wherry 
Gossett Mitchell White 
Green Moore Wiley 
Guffey Morse Willis 
Gurney Murdock Wilson 
Hart Murray 

The PRESIDENT pro_ tempore. 


Eighty-three Senators having answered 
to their names, a quorum is present. 


FULL EMPLOYMENT ACT OF 1946— 
CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
the Senator from Louisiana to yield to 
me in order that I may submit a confer- 
ence report on the full-employment leg- 
islation. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Louisiana yield for 
that purpose? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield with the un- 
derstanding that I do not thereby lose 
my right to the floor. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit a conference report which I send to 
the desk and ask to have read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
report will be read. 
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The Chief Clerk read the conference 
report, as follows: 





The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the House to the bill (8. 380) 
to establish a national policy and program 
for assuring continuing full employment 
and full production in a free competitive 
economy, through the concerted efforts of 
ineustry, agriculture, labor, State and local 
governments, and the Federal Government, 
having met, after full and free conference, 
have agreed to recommend and do recom- 
mend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the House to the 
text of the bill and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed to be inserted by the House 
amendment insert the following: 


“SHORT TITLE 


“Section 1. This Act may be cited as the 
‘Employment Act of 1946’. 


“DECLARATION OF POLICY 


“Sec. 2. The Congress hereby declares that 
it is the continuing policy and responsibility 
of the Federal Government to use all prac- 
ticable means consistent with its needs and 
obligations and other essential considera- 
tions of national policy, with the assistance 
and cooperation of industry, agriculture, la- 
bor, and State and local governments, to co- 
ordinate and utilize all its plans, functions, 
and resources for the purpose of creating and 
maintaining, in a manner calculated to 
foster and promote free competitive enter- 
prise and the general welfare, conditions un- 
der which there will be afforded useful em- 
ployment opportunities, including self-em- 
ployment, for those able, willing, and seek- 
ing to work, and to promote maximum 
employment, production, and purchasing 
power. 


‘ECONOMIC REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT 


“Sec. 3. (a) The President shall transmit to 
the Congress within sixty days after the be- 
ginning of each regular session (commencing 
with the year 1947) an economic report 
(hereinafter called the ‘Economic Report’) 
Setting forth (1) the levels of employ- 
ment, production, and purchasing power 
obtaining in the United States and such 
levels needed to carry out the policy declared 
in section 2; (2) current and foreseeable 
trends in the levels of employment, produc- 
tion, and purchasing power; (3) a review of 
the economic program of the Federal Gov- 
ernment and a review of economic conditions 
affecting employment in the United States or 
any considerable portion thereof during the 
preceding year and of their effect upon 
employment, production, and purchasing 
power; and (4) a program for carrying out 
the policy declared in section 2, together with 
such recommendations for legislation as he 
may deem necessary or desirable. 

“(b) The President may transmit from 
time to time to the Congress reports supple- 
mentary to the Economic Report, each of 
which shall include such supplementary or 
revised recommendations as he may deem 
necessary or desirable to achieve the policy 
declared in section 2. 

“(¢) The Economic Report, and all supple- 
mentary reports, transmitted under subsec- 
tion (b), shall, when transmitted to Con- 
gress, be referred to the joint committee cre- 
ated by section 5. 


“COUNCIL OF ECONOMIC ADVISERS TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


“Sec. 4. (a) There is hereby created in the 
Executive Office of the President a Council 
of Economic Advisers (hereinafter called the 
‘Council’), The Council shall be composed 
of three members who shall be appointed by 
the President, by and with the advice and 
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consent of the Senate, and each of whom shall 
be a person who, as a result of his training, 
experience, and attainments, is exception- 
ally qualified to analyze and interpret eco- 
nomic developments, to appraise programs 
and activities of the Government in the light 
of the policy declared in section 2, and to 
formulate and recommend national eco- 
nomic policy to promote employment, pro- 
duction, and purchasing power under free 
competitive enterprise. Each member of the 
Council shall receive compensation at the 
rate of $15,000 per annum. The President 
shall designate one of the members of the 
Council as chairman and one as vice chair- 
man, who shall act as chairman in the ab- 
sence of the chairman. 

“(b) The Council is authorized to employ, 
and fix the compensation of, such specialists 
and other experts as may be necessary for the 
carrying out of its functions under this Act. 
without regard to the civil-service laws and 
the Classification Act of 1923, as amended, 
and is authorized, subject to the civil-service 
laws, to employ such other officers and em- 
ployees as may be necessary for carrying out 
its functions under this Act, and fix their 
compensation in accordance with the Classi- 
fication Act of 1923, as amended. 

“(c) It shall be the duty and function of 
the Council— 

“(1) to assist and advise the President in 
the preparation of the Economic Report; 

“(2) to gather timely and authoritative in- 
formation concerning economic develop- 
ments and economic trends, both current 
and prospective, to analyze and interpret 
such information in the light of the policy 
declared in section 2 for the purpose of de- 
termining whether such developments and 
trends are interfering, or are likely to inter- 
fere, with the achievement of such policy, 
and to compile and submit to the President 
studies relating to such developments and 
trends; 

“(3) to appraise the various programs and 
activities of the Federal Government in the 
light of the policy declared in section 2 for 
the purpose of determining the extent to 
which such programs and activities are con- 
tributing, and the extent to which they are 
not contributing, to the achievement of such 
policy, and to make recommendations to the 
President with respect thereto; 

“(4) to develop and recommend to the 
President national economic policies to foster 
and promote free competitive enterprise, to 
avoid economic fluctuations or to diminish 
the effects thereof, and to maintain employ- 
ment, production, and purchasing power; 

“(5) to make and furnish such studies, 
reports thereon, and recommendations witna 
respect to matters of Federal economic policy 
and legislation as the President may request. 

“(d) The Council shall make an annual 
report to the President in December of each 
year. 

“(e) In exercising its powers, functions; 
and duties under this Act— 

“(1) the Council may constitute such ad- 
visory committees and may consult with such 
representatives of industry, agriculture, labor, 
consumers, State and local governments, and 
other groups, as it deems advisable; 

(2) the Council shall, to the fullest ex- 
tent possible, utilize the services, facilities, 
and information (including statistical infor- 
mation) of other Government agencies as 
well as of private research agencies, in order 
that duplication of effort and expense may 
be avoided. 

“(f) To enable the Council to exercise its 
powers, functions, and duties under this Act, 
there are authorized to be appropriated (ex- 


.cept for the salaries of the members and the 


salaries of officers and employees of the Coun- 
cil) such sums as may be necessary. For the 
salaries of the members and the salaries of 
officers and employees of the Council, there is 
authorized to be appropriated not exceeding 
$345,000 in the aggregate for each fiscal year. 
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“JOINT COMMITTEE ON THE ECONOMIC REPORT 


“Sec. 5. (a) There is hereby established a 
Joint Committee on the Economic Report, 
to be composed of seven Members of the Sen- 
ate, to be appointed by the President of the 
Senate, and seven Members of the House of 
Representatives, to be appointed by the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. The 
party representation on the joint committee 
shall as nearly as may be feasible reflect the 
relative membership of the majority and 
minority parties in the Senate and House of 
Representatives. 

“(b) It shall be the function of the joint 
committee— 

“(1) to make a continuing study of mat- 
ters relating to the Economic Report; 

“(2) to study means of coordinating pro- 
grams in order to further the policy of this 
Act; and 

“(3) as a guide to the several committees 
of the Congress dealing with legislation re- 
lating to the Economic Report, not later than 
May ! of each year (beginning with the year 
1947) to file a report with the Senate and the 
House of Representatives containing its find- 
ings and recommendations with respect to 
each of the main recommendations made by 
the President in the Economic Report, and 
from time to time to make such other reports 
ani recommendations to the Senate and 
House of Representatives as it deems ad- 
visable. 

“(c) Vacancies in the membership of the 
joint committee shall not affect the power of 
the remaining members to execute the func- 
tions of the joint committee, and shall be 
filled in the same manner as in the case of the 
original selection. The joint committee shall 
select a chairman and a vice chairman from 
among its members. 

“(d) The joint committee, or any duly 
authorized subcommittee thereof, is author- 
ized to hold such hearings as it deems ad- 
visable, and, within the limitations of its 
appropriations, the joint committee is em- 
powered to appoint and fix the compensation 
of such experts, consultants, technicians, and 
clerical and stenographic assistants, to pro- 
cure such printing and binding, and to make 
such expenditures, as it deems necessary and 
advisable. The cost of stenographic services 
to report hearings of the joint committee, or 
any subcommittee thereof, shall not exceed 
25 cents per hundred words. The joint com- 
mittee is authorized to utilize the services, 
information, and facilities of the depart- 
ments and establishments of the Govern- 
ment, and also of private research agencies. 

“(e) There is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated for each fiscal year, the sum of 
$50,000, or so much thereof as may be neces- 
sary, to carry out the provisions of this sec- 
tion, to be disbursed by the Secretary of the 
Senate on vouchers signed by the chairman 
or vice chairman.” 

And the House agree to the same. 

That the title of the bill be amended to 
read as follows: “An Act to declare a national 
policy on employment, production, and pur- 
chasing power, and for other purposes.” 

RoBERrT F. WAGNER, 

ALBEN W. BARKLEY, 

Grorce L. RADCLIFFE, 

ABE MuRpocK, 

GLEN TAYLOR, 

CHAS. W. Torey, 

Rosert A. Tarr, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 

CaRTER MANASCO, 

JOHN J. COCHRAN, 

WILLIAM M. WHITTINGTON, 
Managers on the Part oj the House. 


Mr. BARKLEY. I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the present consideration of the 
conference report. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? 
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There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I wish 
to make only a brief explanation of the 
conference report, which has already 
been agreed to by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and which I am anxious to 
have agreed to by the Senate. As Sena- 
tors are all aware, the Senate passed 
Senate bill 3€0, known as the full em- 
ployment legislation, in which it declared 
a national policy on the question of em- 
ployment, provided for the creation 
of a joint committee of the two Houses, 
and undertook to set a goal for employ- 
ment, and production, and purchasing 
power, in order that we might never 
again be caught in a widespread unem- 
ployment situation without some pre- 
vious effort to avert it, and to provide a 
method by which it could be met, if we 
could not avert it. 

The difference in philosophy between 
the Senate and House bills was very 
marked, and it was not an easy task to 
resolve the differences between the two 
bills. The House of Representatives had 
in a large measure discarded the Senate 
bill and had written an entirely different 
bill. In the declaration of policy the 
House had restricted the area of the bill 
very considerably. It declared it to be 
the responsibility of the Federal Govern- 
ment to take an interest in employment, 
to avert unemployment, but largely to 
solve it by public expenditure for the 
construction of public works such as 
highways, flood control projects, river 
and harbor improvements, and other 
similar projects authorized and appro- 
priated for by Congress. 

It was not an easy matter to compose 
the differences between the two Houses 
on the question of policy. The House 
objected to the expression “full employ- 
ment” because it carried with it the 
implication that every single human 
being in the United States, who was out 
of work at any given time, would be af- 
forded employment by the Federal 
Government. That was never the inten- 
tion of the Senate in the use of the ex- 
pression “full employment” because we 
all know that there will always be times 
when there will be some unemployment. 
There will be frictional unemployment 
and transitory unemployment arising 
from the fact that workers are passing 
from one job to another. There never 
can be a time when every available hu- 
man being will have a job. The House 
conferees took the position that if we 
used the word “full” it would carry with 
it an implied guaranty on the part of 
the Federal Government that if there 
were not employment for everyone at all 
times the Federal Government would 
step in and provide employment by some 
method to be paid for by the public. 

Another question arose with respect to 
the use of the word “assured.” When 
we first began to consider this legislation, 
as it was originally introduced the word 
“guarantee” was used, which carried the 
same implication. In the Committee.on 
Banking and Currency of the Senate the 
word “guarantee” was changed to 
“assured.” In the conference the word 
“assured” seemed to carry with it in the 
minds of the House conferees the same 
implication which was originally carried 
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by the word “guarantee.” So the House 
conferees would not agree to that word. 
The House conferees finally became con- 
vinced that in order to arrive at an 
agreement on the declaration of policy 
we would have to go further than merely 
declare the obligation of the Federal 
Government to spend money out of its 
Treasury to give people work in case of 
an emergency. So what we did was to 
write what I think is a better declaration 
of policy than was contained in either 
the Senate or the House bill. We short- 
ened it very materially. Both in the 
House bill and in the Senate bill there 
were sections and subsections, and a 
great deal of repetitious language mean- 
ing the same thing. We worked out a 
declaration of policy which I think is 
much more easily understood, and which 
accomplishes the purpose of the two 
Houses and of the President in recom- 
mending the legislation. It is very brief, 
and I shall read it: 


Sec. 2. The Congress hereby declares that 
it is the continuing policy and responsibility 
of the Federal Government to use all prac- 
ticable means consistent with its needs and 
obligations and other essential considera- 
tions of national policy with the assistance 
and cooperation of industry, agriculture, 
labor, and State and local governments, to 
coordinate and utilize all its plans, func- 
tions, and resources for the purpose of creat- 
ing and maintaining, in a manner calculated 
to foster and promote free competitive enter- 
prise and the general welfare, conditions un- 
der which there will be afforded vseful em- 
ployment opportunities, including  self- 
employment, for these able, willing, and 
seeking to work, and to promote maximum 
employment, production, and purchasing 
power. 


So without using either the word “full” 
or the word “assured” we have written in 
the policy section language which it 
Seems to me covers the entire scope and 
field within which the Federal Govern- 
ment might operate with all its policies, 
all its plans, and all its functions, in co- 
operation with industry, agriculture, la- 
bor, and State and local governments to 
create conditions under which maximum 
employment will be afforded—not only 
maximum employment, but maximum 
production and maximum purchasing 
power. 

If we can by governmental policies 
create conditions under which those 
three things can take place, we shall 
have set a standard and a goal with re- 
spect to which I think no one can raise 
any serious objection. 

The virtue of this section is that it is 
brief and covers the entire ground. Itis 
free from subsections and long termi- 
nology which might be subject to mis- 
interpretation. So I think the conferees 
really improved the declaration of policy, 
without yielding anything with respect 
to the obligation and responsibility of the 
Federal Government. The conferees 
have spelled out in that section what is 
equivalent to maximum possible employ- 
ment, maximum production, and maxi- 
mum purchasing power, all three of 
which must go together in order to afford 
what we have been pleased to call full 
employment. 

The Senate bill provided, in section 3, 
that the President should make what was 
called a budgetary report to the Con- 
gress. The use of the word “budget” 
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made it possible to confuse the economic 
budget referred to in this legislation with 
the President’s annual budget sent to 
Congress, upon which we base our ap- 
propriations and outline the financial 
requirements of the Government for the 
ensuing fiscal year. In that section also 
there was a large amount of what we 
found later to be unnecessary termi. 
nology. The House bill, instead of setting 
up a budget and requiring the President 
to send an economic budget to the Con. 
gress annually, or as often as he might 
see fit to do so, provided in section 3 for 
an economic report. It seemed to the 
Senate conferees that the use of the term 
“economic report,” in order that it might 
be differentiated from and not confused 
with the President’s annual budget mes- 
sage, was a better term than the term 
used in the Senate bill. So we have pro. 
vided in section 3 for what we call an eco- 
nomic report from the President. We 
provide as follows: 

Sec. 3. (a) The President shall transmit 
to the Congress within 60 days after the be- 
ginning of each regular session (commencing 
with the year 1947) an economic report 
(hereinafter called the “Economic Report”) 
setting forth (1) the levels of employment, 
production, and purchasing power obtaining 
in the United States and such levels needed 
to carry out the policy declared in section 2; 
(2) current and forseseeable trends in the 
levels of empioyment, production, and pur- 
chasing power; (3) a review of the economic 
program of the Federal Government and a 
review of economic conditions affecting em- 
ployment in the United States or any con- 
siderable portion thereof during the preced- 
ing year and of their effect upon employment, 
production, and purchasing power; and (4) a 
program for carrying out the policy declared 
in section 2, together with such recommenda- 
tions for legislation as he may deem neces- 
Sary or desirable, 


In other words, under those categories 
in the third section of the comference 
report the President is to make an eco- 
nomic report to Congress, reviewing the 
conditions which have existed in the 
previous year, the trends in employment, 
production, and purchasing power cur- 
rently, together with any prospective 
viewpoint -with respect to employment, 
production, aud earning capacity or pur- 
chasing power, and any recommenda- 
tions he may see fit to make to Congress 
to carry out the policies set forth in 
section 2. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield to the Senator 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. May I ask if 
there was any discussion in the confer- 
ence committee as to the interpretation 
to be placed upon the words “economic 
program of the Federal Government”? 
I have in mind the question of a public- 
works program, and I have also in mind 
that during the war the Federal Govern- 
ment really went into industry and com- 
peted with industry. I take it that the 
words “economic program” could not be 
interpreted to mean or to imply in the 
future, possibly, that the Federal Gov- 
ernment would go into business and 
compete with industry, and thet sort of 
thing. I judge, rather, that the activi- 
ties of the Federal Government under 
the authority granted would be confined 
to public works. 
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Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, there 
was considerable discussion in regard to 
the whole scope of what the Senate in 
its bill called the President’s budget mes- 
sage, and what the House of Representa- 
tives, in its amendments, called the 
President’s economic report. The House 
of Representatives in its amendments 
and the House conferees at the outset 
of the conference took the position that 
the Federal Government’s responsibility 
and obligation did not go beyond actual 
public works of the nature I have men- 
tioned, namely, highways, river-and- 
harbor developments,  flood-control 
works, public buildings and so forth. 
But it was the theory of the Senate bill, 
which the House conferees accepted, that 
beyond the mere expenditure of money 
from the Treasury, there is a field which 
envisages a greater obligation on the 
part of the Federal Government in co- 
ordinating its policies, performing its 
functions and carrying out its plans, al- 
ways emphasizing, as the bill does, poli- 
cies which are calculated to foster and 
promote private industry, the competi- 
tive system which we so frequently dis- 
cuss. For instance, in connection with 
the policy of the Government, toward 
trade matters, and in cooperation with 
labor and with agriculture, with in- 
dustry, and with State and local govern- 
ments, there is a responsibility more or 
less of a moral nature which goes be- 
yond the mere expenditure of money out 
of the Treasury for public buildings, 
river-and-harbor projects, and similar 
matters. But in the conference discus- 
sion it was at no time understood that 
the Government of the United States, 
as a matter of policy urder the section 
declaring our purpose, was to embark 
upon enterprises comvetitive with pri- 
vate factories, and so forth. 

Of course, that could not be done any- 
way, unless Congress authorized it. If 
there should occur, as there did in 1932, 
1933, and the following years, an acute 
depression accompanied by widespread 
unemployment, Congress then would 
have to determine what its policy would 
be with respect to the expenditure of 
money. But I do not think the Senator 
from Massachusetts or the Senate or the 
country should consider the war period 
as an analogy to be used and considered 
in connection with our effort to bring 
about economic conditions which will 
foster and promote employment to the 
fullest possible extenS and production 
and purchasing power to the fullest pos- 
sible extent, which is the goal of this 
legislation. 

The Senate provided for the creation 
of a joint committee, to be composed of 
Members of the twc Houses, for the pur- 
pose of considering the recommenda- 
tions of the President and the reports of 
the Commission or Board. 

_The fourth section, following provi- 
sion for the four categories of things on 
which the President would make his eco- 
nomic report to the Congress within 60 
days from the beginning of each session 
of the Congress, provides for the crea- 
tion of a Council of Economic Advisers 
to the President. In arriving at the pro- 


visions for creation of that Board, we 

acceded very substantially to the provi- 

Sions of the House amendments. 
XCII——72 
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finally agreed that there should be cre- 
ated in the Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent a Council of Economic Advisers 
whose duty it should be to advise the 
President in connection with the prepa- 
ration of his economic report to the 
Congress, that the President should ap- 
point the three members of the Council 
by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, and that they should be per- 
sons who would be exceptionally quali- 
fied to analyze and interpret economic 
developments, to appraise the programs 
and activities of the Government in the 
light of the policy declared in section 2, 
and to formulate and recommend a na- 
tional economic policy to promote em- 
ployment, production, and purchasing 
power under free competitive enterprise. 
It is provided that the salaries of those 
outstanding men shall be $15,000 a year, 
because as we all know the Board must 
have excellent men if it is to function as 
it is expected to function in advising the 
President with respect to economic con- 
ditions and trends of employment and 
production and purchasing power, all of 
which we wish to have considerec to- 
gether, for all through the bill we have 
linked the questions of employment, pro- 
duction, and purchasing power, which 
we think must go together in order to 
bring about the economic conditions 
under which competitive enterprise may 
give the highest possible maximum of 
employment, as a result of the necessity 
for production and purchasing power. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from New Jersey. 

Mr. SMITH. I have been consider- 
ably troubled by finding at some of the 
committee hearings which have been 
held that occasionally there is great 
diversity between the evidence given as 
to levels of employment, numbers of 
employees, and so forth. I am inter- 
ested in knowing whether the members 
of the economic council would be the 
ones to determine what were the accu- 
rate figures in such respects, so that 
there would be no dispute. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I can say to the 
Senator that it was the purpose of both 
the House of Representatives and the 
Senate, after getting together and in 
the process of getting together, to pro- 
vide for the creation of a board whose 
members, by reason of their character 
and experience: and training, would be 
able to report to the President accurate 
figures with respect to employment, un- 
employment, and all related subjects 
bearing on the problem we are seeking 
to solve. Whether anyone or any board 
can be accurate down to knowing about 
the last man who is unemployed, I sup- 
pose none of us knows, and none of us 
would be so exacting as to expect that. 
But the Board is to be set up to advise 
the President regarding all the condi- 
tions upon which he is to be required 
within 60 days from the beginning of 
each session of Congress to make his 
economic report to the Congress. We 
also have provided that the reports, as 
well as the recommendations made to 
the President, may become available to 
the joint committee which would be set 
up, for its information and benefit in 
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determining both the facts relative to 
and the wisdom of any legislation or 
any policy which might be brought be- 
for it for consideration. 

Mr. SMITH. The economic report 
probably would be based, would it not, 
on the recommendations of the council? 

Mr, BARKLEY. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH. I am troubled by the 
fact that at our hearings we have fre- 
quently found differences of opinion in 
regard to what are the accurate figures. 
There have been differences between 
the figures submitted by the Depart- 
ment of Labor and the figures sub- 
mitted by various other organizations. 
I am wondering whether it will be pos- 
sible for us to satisfy the public as to 
what the trends are by providing for the 
creation of this Commission. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It is true, as the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey has said, that 
divergent figures have been given by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics of the De- 
partment of Labor and various other or- 
ganizations, through their boards and 
committees, and at any given time there 
has been a divergence cf opinion as to 
the number of persons employed and the 
number of persons unemployed. We 
have provided for the creation of this 
Board and we have provided, we hope, 
for payment to its members of sufficient 
compensation to justify the employment 
and service of the best qualified men in 
the country to perform that task—to 
gather the facts and make the informa- 
tion official and to be as nearly accurate 
as any board composed of human beings 
can be. 

Mr. SMITH. It would be a clearing 
house for such information, would it 
not? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Undoubtedly. 

Mr.SMITH. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Because, of course, 
in arriving at their figures they would 
consult all elements in the country—in- 
dustry, labor, and all other elements, as 
well as Government and State agencies. 

Mr. SMITH. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In discussing the 
next provision of the conference report, 
let me state that the Senate may remem- 
ber that, in the Senate bill, provision was 
made for the creation of a joint commit- 
tee of 30 members, 15 of them to be 
selected from the Senate and 15 to be 
selected from the House of Representa- 
tives. The House of Representatives 
provided in its amendment that the per- 
sons appointed by the Speaker should be 
the chairmen of various committees, as 
set out in the House amendment. 

One of our first conclusions was that a 
joint committee of 30 would be entirely 
too large, and, then, there is always a 
question as to the efficacy of joint com- 
mittees in dealing with legislation. We 
have had some unfortunate experiences 
in the Congress with respect to the crea- 
tion of joint committees dealing with 
many subjects. We felt that there 
should be a joint committee of the two 
Houses to function in receiving and ap- 
praising the economic reports which, 
from time to time, the Congress will re- 
ceive from the President and, through 
him, from the economic board which will 
be created. So we agreed upon a re- 
duction of the number of members of 
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‘ the joint committee from 30 to 14—7 to 
be selected from each House of Congress, 
the members selected to be appointed 
by the Presiding Officer of each House. 
We did not designate any committees 
from which he would appoint them, so 
he will be able to make his selections 
from the entire membership of the House 
concerned. We did provide that the re- 
svective party membership of the cum- 
mittee members from each House should 
be as nearly as possible in proportion to 
the majority and minority representation 
in each House. So we have reduced the 
number of members of the joint com- 
mittee and we have made provision that 
the Speaker of the House and the Pre- 
siding Officer of the Senate shall have 
a free hand in making appointments to 
the joint commitiee. 

In the main, those are the provisions of 
the conference report. We have short- 
ened the bill very materially. We have 
made it simpler, without eliminating 
anything essential to the attainment of 
the goal of the highest possible maximum 
of employment of which our country and 
our economic system are capable. 

Mr. President, I wish to say that the 
conferees from both sides of the Cham- 
ber, both Democratic and Republican, 
represented as far as possible the attitude 
of the Senate. Of course, the House con- 
ferees felt that it was their duty to repre- 
sent the viewpoint of the House. But 
we eventually came to the conclusion 
that in view of the different philosophies 
of the two bills it was necessary to make 
concessions on both sides in order to ar- 
rive at a satisfactory conclusion. After 
we had discussed the matter for many 
days, the light began to break. The 
House conferees and the Senate confer- 
ees were very cooperative and vcry sin- 
cere in their effort to bring about legis- 
lation which would foster the highest 
possible employment, and link it up with 
production and purchasing power, all of 
which must go together in order to af- 
ford employment to the largest number 
of available persons throughout the 
country. So, by incorporating in section 
2 of the bill the language, “for the pur- 
pose of creating and maintaining, in a 
manner calculated to foster and promote 
free competitive enterprise and the gen- 
eral welfare, conditions under which 
there will be afforded useful employment 
opportunities, including  self-employ- 
ment, for those able, willing, and seek- 
ing to work, and to promote maximum 
employment, production, and purchasing 
power” we feel that we have gone as far 
as possible, and as far as we should be 
required to go in providing what may 
be called full employment. If there are 
any persons in this country who are un- 
willing or unable to work, this bill is not 
intended for them. The bill is intended 
for those who are willing, and able to 
work, and are seeking employment. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, I con- 
gratulate the conference committee on 
the job which it has done. I hope that 
the joint committee provided for in the 
conference committee’s report will be as 
successful in performing the job assigned 
to it as the committee of conference has 
been in the task it has completed. How- 
ever, that is beside the point. 
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Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the conferees I wish to thank the 
Senator for his generous comment. 

Mr. CORDON. I note that the bill 
provides for a council of economic ad- 
visers to the President to consist of three 
members. I wonder if perhaps the con- 
ference committee had in mind the three 
great divisions of effort in this country, 
namely, agriculture, management or in- 
dustry, and labor, and that perhaps it 
had the thought that in selecting the 
members of the council the President 
might be able to place upon it men each 
of whom would be well versed in one of 
the great divisions of effort to which If 
have referred. It would appear that if 
that were done, it would be a consum- 
mation devoutedly to be wished. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, the 
conferees discussed the very question to 
which the Senator has referred. Inas- 
much as the council was to be within 
the exeeutive department for the pur- 
pose of assisting the President in arriving 
at conclusions, after all the facts had 
been assembled on which he would base 
his report, it was felt that < council con- 
sisting of three members would be suffi- 
cient. We also discussed whether we 
should set out in the statute a provision 
that the President should make the ap- 
pointments from three groups. We de- 
cided that if the law were to make it 
mandatory for the President to appoint 
a representative of each of the three 
groups, the appointees would automati- 
cally consider themselves as spokesmen 
and representatives of their respective 
groups, and that it would be more diffi- 
cult for them to arrive at a consensus of 
opinion if they were made to believe they 
were acting merely as representatives of 
their respective groups. 

Therefore, we left the President’s 
hands free in looking over the country 
and in selecting men of experience and 
vision when making such appointments. 
The idea of the conferees was that in 
making these appointments without 
designating the appointees ~s represent- 
atives of groups, the President would 
choose men who would be able to speak 
in a broad way for all the people, and at 
the same time have adequate knowledge 
with reference to any particular segment 
of the population. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, I am 
in entire accord with the Senator’s view 
that the President should not be limited 
in his selections. I hope, however, that 
the President will have in mind the three 
great economic divisions when he makes 
his selections. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. Of course, practically, 
these appointees would have the rank 
of cabinet officers. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. 

Mr. TAPT. And while they might 
tend to represent one or another of the 
groups I should hope that they would be 
of such broad experience and knowledge 
that they would not be merely repre- 
sentatives of any particular group. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator is cor- 
rect, and what he has stated was the 
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feeling of the conferees. It was hopeq 
that the appointees would be men of such 
outstanding ability and experience that 
they would be representing the whole 
country, and at the same time bring to 
the service of the council whatever ex- 
perience they may have had in their re- 
spective callings. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, I am in 
accord with the views of the Senator 
from Ohio. I did not intend to convey 
in my brief remarks the suggestion that 
each of the members of the council 
should represent one of the great seg- 
ments of effort in this country, but, raih- 
er, that it might be possible that one of 
them would be well versed and well in- 
formed with reference to one of the three 
great divisions of effort, so that the three 
would bring full and broad information 
with reference to.the questions which 
might come before them. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That was our view- 
point, and I think it was the unanimous 
viewpoint of the conferees on both sides. 

Mr. President, that is all I have to say. 

Mr. TAPT. Mr. President, as a mem- 
ber of the conference committee, and as 
one who has been struggling with the bil! 
since last August, I am very glad to urge 
Members of the Senate on this side of 
the aisle to vote in favor o1 the confer- 
ence report. I believe that if the bill 
had contained originally what it now 
contains it would have been passed by 
both Houses of Congress in one month. 
There is now nothing in the bill to which 
any Member of the Congress should take 
exception. I think the Senate conferees 
did the best they could do with the bill 
which had already been extensively mod- 
ified in the Senate, but the House took 
the attitude, practically, that it would 
not make any substantial change, and 
that if we wanted any bill at all we had 
to agree substantially to this bill. So far 
as I was concerned, I was glad indeed to 
do so. 

The conferences which were held by 
the conferees were fairly numerous. 
First of all, we were doubtful about the 
words “full employment.” I voted rather 
reluctantly for the bill which finally 
passed the Senate, although it contained 


’ the words “full employment,” because of 


the testimony of many persons who 
stated that although the words “full em- 
ployment” were used, the bill did not 
mean exactly that. It was stated that 
always there are people who do not wish 
to work, and therefore “full employment” 
means only substantially full employ- 
ment. I was willing to accept the change 
of language, and I did so. Therefore, 
there is now no full employment bill, and 
the bill which we now have before us 
allays all the fears of those who thought 
that the actual conditions were being 
misconstrued. 

In the second place, the bill which 
passed the Senate contained the words 
“the right to work.” From the beginning 
a violent controversy took place in the 
Senate as to whether there was such 2 
thing as a right to work. It seemed quite 
obvious that under our economy there 
was no legal right to work. I voted for 
the bill in a slightly modified form, be- 
cause the authors of the bill explained 
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that they did not mean to construe its 
language as a legal right to work, that 
that was not the meaning, and that it 
should not be so construed. So I took 
their word for it, although it seemed to 
me it was somewhat ambiguous, and we 
might be accused of fooling the people. 

Those who have any doubt on that 
score may eliminate their doubt, because 
there is no right to work provided for 
anywhere in the conference-report bill. 

The third controversy that arose, both 
in the committee and in the Senate, was 
over the word “assurance” or “guaranty” 
by the Government of a job. The dis- 
tinguished Senator from Maryland (Mr. 
RADCLIFFE] was particularly concerned 
about such an assurance, which he 
thought could not be given by the Gov- 
ernment as a practical matter, even if it 
wished to do so, and it would only be mis- 
representing the situation if it were 
claimed such assurance was given. 

Anyone who has any fear on that score 
n ed not vote against the conference re- 
port on that ground, because the word 
“assurance” is completely eliminated 
from tke bill, and by the bill] there is no 
longer any assurance of any kind pinned 
on the Government. 

The original bill contained one thing 
about which I was most concerned, the 
provision embodying the so-called com- 
pensatory spending theory, by which we 
would figure up the number of jobs there 
would be—60,000,000 jobs—and how 
much income would be required to pro- 
vide for them—$20,000,000,000. Then, if 
we found we were not going to get the 
money, a program was provided to make 
up the difference, the so-called compen- 
satory spending theory. To some ex- 
tent the Senate modified that provision 
by adopting my amendment proposing 
that if a spending plan were presented, 
a tax plan should be presented along with 
it to take care of it. It was not in very 
satisfactory language, but no one need 
be concerned any longer, because there 
is no provision for the compensatory 
spending theory, no suggestion in the 
bill anywhere that the Federal Govern- 
ment has to balance its budget to cover 
the difference caused by spending any- 
where from five, to ten, to twenty billion 
dollars, as might be necessary to meet 
the calculations which were required by 
the original bill. 

A national-budget idea suggested the 
same thought, and while I voted for the 
bill with the national-budget provision in 
it, Ihave some doubt as to the wisdom of 
the suggestion of a spending program to 
make up the so-called deficit in the 
Budget. Anyone who is concerned about 
that can be completely at ease, because 
the words “national budget” are com- 
pletely eliminated from the bill, and all 
that is provided for in the bill is an eco- 
nomie report. 

I do not think, either, that the Re- 
publicans on this side of the aisle need 
fear voting for the report because of ap- 
prehension that it might be construed as 
& victory for President Truman, because 
President Truman endorsed first the 
original bill containing all the provisions 
which have been completely eliminated. 
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Then in his message of September 6, he 
said he wanted— 

A national reassertion of the right to work 
for every American citizen able and willing 
to work—a declaration of the ultimate duty 
of Government to use its own resources if all 
other methods should fail to prevent pro- 
longed unemployment. These will help to 
avert fear and establish full employment. 
The prompt and firm acceptance of this bed- 
rock public responsibility will reduce the 
need for its exercise. 


Full employment means full opportunity 
for all under the American economic system. 


The “full employment” is eliminated, 
the “national reassertion of the right to 
work” is eliminated, and the bill does not 
bear any resemblance to the bill which 
was originally recommended. 

On January 3 the President said: 

A satisfactory full employment bill was 
passed by the Senate. Another bill was 
passed by the House of Representatives which 
is not at all acceptable, and which does not 
accomplish any of the purposes sought. 


There is a slight variation in the con- 
ference report bill from the House bill, 
but it is so slight that it can hardly be 
recognized. So that we regretfully gave 
up the full employment, we regretfully 
gave up the right to work, we gave up 
the assurance, but I am afraid that the 
President will have to accept a bill which 
is substantially the House bill, which he 
disapproved so strongly on January 3. 

So I do not think any Republican need 
fear voting for the bill because of any 
apprehension that there is a victory in 
the passage of the full employment bill, 
because there is no full employment bill 
any more. The bill is one which I would 
have supported from the beginning. It 
is a bill which provides in effect that the 
Government shall take thought and shall 
provide the machinery for eliminating 
economic depression. 

We create a Commission of three, who 
will have the duty of studying economics, 
determining how the law can be carried 
out, and making their report, and we 
declare a general policy of the Govern- 
ment to use all its means to bring about 
a prosperous condition so that people 
looking for work may expect to find work. 

As I have said, if that had been the 
original character of the bill, I would 
have supported it from the beginning, 
and I think we would have passed the bill 
immediately with whatever good effect on 
the morale of the country we might have 
expected to obtain by the passage of the 
bill. 

For the reasons I have stated, Mr. Pres- 
ident, I very strongly hope that the 
Members of the Senate on this side of the 
aisle will support the conference report. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, a little 
more than a year ago, a group of Sen- 
ators joined me in sponsoring legislation 
to commit the Federal Government to a 
policy of maintaining full employment 
in a free competitive economy. At that 
time, we were still engaged in all-out war 
against the Axis Powers—Germany, 
Italy, and Japan. The Normandy beach- 
head had already been established, and 
the prospects for eventual victory seemed 
quite certain. We were looking forward 
to what might happen in America fol- 
lowing the inevitable day of victory. 
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During the course of the war, America 
had built up the greatest productive ma- 
chine in history, and a period of great in- 
dustrial and business expansion seemed 
certain to follow our expected military 
success, 

We were confronted, however, with the 
disturbing record of recurring booms and 
depressions in our somewhat imperfect 
economy. We had learned that unless 
something could be done to influence the 
operations of the so-called business 
cycle, we would again be certain to ex- 
perience a postwar boom followed by an 
unprecedented collapse. We knew that 
a repetition of the depression which fol- 
lowed in the wake of the last war would 
again bring widespread unemployment 
and frustration to millions of our cit- 
izens, wrecking the hopes of our veterans, 
and perhaps undermining faith in the 
capitalistic system throughout the world. 

We could not agree with those who, 
looking ahead into the future, undertook 
to bolster their courage with the notion 
that if we maintained a nicely balanced 
Budget to keep business from losing con- 
fidence, Government relief and charity 
would see us through. 

We could not agree with those who 
maintained that depressions were in- 
evitably in a free society, and that with- 
out regimentation and loss of our free- 
doms nothing could be done to maintain 
continuing employment opportunities 
for our growing population. 

It was then our conviction, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the welfare of American busi- 
ness, American farmers, American work- 
ers, and American veterans depends more 
than anything else upon whether or not 
the Federal Government shall assume 
the responsibility for maintaining a bal- 
anced economy and conditions of full 
employment in our country. Every prac- 
tical businessman knows that unless the 
Government develops a positive and far- 
sighted economic program, business op- 
erating as in the past cannot by itself 
maintain continuous employment oppor- 
tunities for workers. 

During the 1920’s the Government 
had failed to recognize its responsibilities 
in this respect. Instead of providing a 
program designed to level off the peaks 
and valleys in industry, commerce, and 
agriculture, the Government in that pe- 
riod, adhering to laissez faire principles, 
gave business a free rein to manage our 
economy. Our productive capacity dur- 
ing that period was expanded at a tre- 
mendous rate—with fabulous profits 
and high savings for a favored section of 
the Nation, and no attempt to maintain 
a general purchasing power in the hands 
of the people. The inevitable result was 
the great depression starting in 1929, 
which created widespread bankruptcy 
and destitution—all but wrecking the 
capitalistic system. 

Mr. President, it was our conviction 
in sponsoring this legislation that a full 
employment program on the part of the 
Government is essential to the preserva- 
tion of free enterprise. Any failure in 
this responsibility will be certain to 


threaten our system of free enterprise 
as well as our political system upon 
which it is based, 
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During the last depression, our econ- 
omy had failed to provide for a third 
or more of our people. It failed to pro- 
vide these people with jobs and hence 
failed to provide them with a livelihood. 
A situation was thus created in which 
millions of our citizens were forced to 
become more interested in obtaining the 
wherewithal for food, clothing and shel- 
ter than in maintaining the system which 
meant so little to them. 

With all these considerations in mind, 
we drafted a bill designed to provide a 
framework within which the Federal 
Government at the end of the war could 
develop and administer a program of 
full employment and full production. 

Upon introducing this bill on January 
22, 1945, I made the following statement: 


In the past, we have made many attempts 
to grapple with the problem of unemploy- 
ment. But we have lacked the essential 
weapons to deal with this problem effectively. 
We have never had a consistent and openly 
arrived at national policy on employment. 
We have never had a businesslike method of 
appraising the operations of our economy 
and our Government. We have never had 
a real understanding of the economic re- 
sponsibilities of the President as Chief of 
the executive branch, and of the Congress 
of the United States. 

The proposed full employment bill sup- 
plies us the three elements we have lacked 
in the past. 

First, it establishes a national policy on 
the maintenance of employment opportu- 
nities. Second, it creates a budgetary sys- 
tem to appraise the operations of both the 
national economy and the Government. 
Third, it defines the economic responsibilities 
of the President and the Congress. 

These three elements, when added to- 
gether, provide the opportunity for full and 
wholehearted cooperation between indus- 


try, agriculture, labor, State and local gov- 
ernments and the Federal Government—the 
cooperation which is essential to our hopes 
and plans for a stronger and better America. 


THE ORIGINAL BILL 


At the time of introduction, this leg- 
islation was cosponsored by the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Wacner], the Sena- 
tor from Utah [Mr. Tuomas], the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming [Mr. O’Maxzoney] 
and myself. A few months later, the 
following group of distinguished Sena- 
tors from the minority party offered cer- 
tain amendments and joined in the 
sponsorship of the bill: the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse], the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Tosey], the Sena- 
tor from Vermont [Mr. Arxen], and the 
Senator from North Dakota {Mr. 
LANGER]. 

In the House of Representatives, the 
bill was sponsored by the distinguished 
chairman of the House Committee on 
Small Business [Mr. PATMAN], and co- 
sponsored by a group of 115 Members of 
the House. As in the Senate, a number 
of the House sponsors were Members of 
the minority party. 

From the day this bill was introduced, 
it has been bitterly opposed by those ex- 
tremists who fight every advancement 
which has been proposed to make our 
economic system work in the interests 
and welfare of the whole people. Special 
lobbyists were rushed to Washington to 
work against the bill. An organized let- 
ter-writing campaign was initiated to 
misrepresent the bill in the eyes of the 
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Congress. Scores of pamphlets and bro- 
chures denouncing the bill were printed 
and distributed widely. 

Despite this barrage of propaganda 
and great expenditure of money, the bill 
evoked enthusiastic and widespread sup- 
port. Far-sighted businessmen, econo- 
mists, mayors, governors, religious lead- 
ers, farm leaders, representatives of or- 
ganized labor—all joined in publicly rec- 
ognizing that the principles of the bill 
provided an indispensable foundation for 
an inteiligent program to provide em- 
ployment opportunities for all who are 
willing and able to work. 

The bill was officially endorsed by a 
large group of American organizations. 
I offer but a partial list of such organiza- 
tions, as follows: 

The American Federation of Labor; 
Railroad Labor Executives Association; 
Congress of Industrial Organizations; 
United Mine Workers; American Asso- 
ciation of Social Workers; American 
Jewish Congress; Americans United for 
World Organization; American Veterans 
Committee; Brotherhood of Mainte- 
nance of Way Employees; Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen; Business Men of 
America, Inc.; Central Council of Amer- 
ican Rabbis; Council for Social Action 
of the Congregational Christian 
Churches; Disabled American Veterans; 
Hosiery Wholesalers National Associa- 
tion; Independent Citizens’ Committee 
of the Arts, Sciences, and Professions; 
League of Women Shoppers; Methodist 
Federation for Social Service; National 
Association for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People; National Catholic Welfare 
Conference; National Conference of 
Jewish Women; National Consumers 
League; National Council of Negro 
Women; National Council of Scientific, 
Professional, Art, and White Collar Or- 
ganizations; National Council for the 
Social Studies; National Education Asso- 
ciation of the United States; National 
Farmers Union; National Grange; Na- 
tional Lawyers’ Guild; National Urban 
League; National Women’s Trade Union 
League of America; Non-Partisan Coun- 
cil of Alpha Kappa Alpha; Southern 
Conference for Human Welfare; Syna- 
gogue Council of America; Union for 
Democratic Action; United Christian 
Council for Democracy; United Council 
of Church Women; United States Con- 
ference of Mayors; and the United Steel- 
workers of America. 

I cannot at this time attempt to re- 
view the long and detailed history of 
this legislation as it has progressed 
through the two Houses of Congress. 

Let me merely state that after care- 
ful hearings and intensive considera- 
tion by the Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, under the able leader- 
ship of the distinguished Senator from 
New York (Mr. Wacner}, the bill passed 
the Senate on September 28, 1945, by a 
vote of 71 to 10. 


THE SENATE BILL 
Let me briefly review the basic provi- 
sions of the Senate bill. 
The declaration of policy, set forth in 
section 2, provided the following: 
First, the objective of full employ- 
ment—which was defined in terms of 
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employment opportunities for all who 
are able to work and seeking work; 

Second, a declaration of the Federg) 
Government’s responsibility for assuring 
full employment; 

Third, a declaration that all Americans 
able to work and seeking work are en- 
titled to an opportunity for employment: 

Fourth, a requirement of a consistent 
and carefully planned economic program: 

Fifth, t! - policy of providing what- 
ever Federal investment and expendi- 
ture might be needed, as a last resort, to 
achieve full employment; and 

Sixth, the policy that the full employ- 
ment program should aim at expanded 
foreign trade without economic warfare. 

In section 3, the Senate bill provided 
for an annual Presidential message to 
Congress, to be called the National Pro- 
duction and Employment Budget. This 


’ message was to contain the following: 


First, economic goals on employment, 
production, and consumption; 

Second, an appraisal of current and 
foreseeable trends on employment, pro- 
duction, and consumption; 

Third, a review of the Government’s 
economic program during the preceding 
year and of its impact upon economic 
trends; and 

Fourth, a general program for achiey- 
ing the desired goals. 

In section 4, the Senate bill dealt with 
the preparation of the President’s mes- 
sage. This section left the question of 
administrative machinery entirely to the 
discretion of the President but merely 
provided consultation with the heads of 
departments and agencies. It also pro- 
vided for mandatory consultation with 
industry, agriculture, labor, consumers 
and State and local governments and 
authorized the creation of whatever ad- 
visory committees might be needed for 
this purpose. 

In section 5, the Senate bill set up a 
joint committee to analyze the Presi- 
dent’s message. This committee was to 
be composed of 15 Members from each 
House, to be selected at the discretion of 
the President of the Senate and the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

As compared with the original measure, 
the Senate bill was in some respects 
weakened. In other respects it was 
strengthened. All in all, it was a good 
measure and a credit to the Senate. 

THE HOUSE BILL 


In the House of Representatives the 
bill did not fare so well. The House 
Committee on Executive Expenditures 
reported out a substitute measure which 
was totally inadequate. 

On the floor of the House there was 
no record vote through which the Mem- 
bers of the House could express them- 
selves on the merits of the Senate bill, 
end the proposed substitute was ac- 
cepted. After this action by the House, 
President Truman wrote to the chairman 
of the Senate conferees, the Senator 
from New York (Mr. Wacner}, and the 
chairman of the House conferees, Mr. 
Mawasco, and expressed his preference 
for the Senate bill. I and the other 
sponsors of the measure fully agreed 
with the President’s position. In fact, | 
have always maintained that it would 
be better to have no legislation whatso- 
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ever than to have enacted into law this 
wholly inadequate measure proposed by 
the House. 

The conference committee wisely re- 
jected the House measure and worked 
out a bill of its own. 

THE FINAL ACT 


Now we have before us the bill as re- 
ported by the Senate and House con- 
ferees. It is for us to consider whether 
or not this bill should be accepted and 
approved. 

On the day that the conference bill 
was made public I expressed my great 
disappointment that the basic concepts 
of the bill were not set forth in more 
clear-cut and vigorous language. How- 
ever, it seemed to me that the conference 
measure, as explained by the distin- 
guished leader of the majcrity in sub- 
mitting the conference report, contained 
all the essentials of a full employment 
program, which, if properly and firmly 
administered, would constitute a real 
contribution to the sucessful operation 
of our ec ‘nomic system 

First of all, the conferenc?2 bill declares 
a full employment policy. The House 
conferees succeeded in eliminating from 
the bill the words “full employment” and 
other forthright language. They did not 
succeed in eliminating the fundamental 
concept that the Federal Government 
has the ultimate responsibility for creat- 
ing and maintaining conditions of full 
employment. 

Second, the bill provides an employ- 
ment, production, and ccnsumption 
budget. The term “national production 
and employment budget” was eliminated 
and the term “economic report” used 
instead. However, the content of the 
national production and employment 
budget has not been changed in any 
material fashion. 

Third, the bill accepts the House 
recommendation that a Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers be established to help the 
President discharge his responsibilities 
under the act. At the same time the 
House provisions were substantially im- 
proved. 

Fourth, the bill follows the line of all 
previous versions and sets up a Joint 
Committee on the Economic Report. In 
my opinion, the conference provisions on 
the joint committee constitute an im- 
portant improvement over previous ver- 
sions. 

I should like to take this opportunity 
to congratulate our distinguished ma- 
Jority leader, the Senator from Ken- 
tucky who served as chairman of the 
conference committee in the absence of 
the able Senator from New York [Mr. 
Wacner], who has contributed so much 
to the handling of this bill in the Senate. 
Despite his other duties as majority 
leader, as chairman of the Pearl Harbor 
Investigating Committee, and as ranking 
member of many other important Senate 
committees, the Senator from Kentucky 
accepted the responsibility of serving as 
chairman of the conference committee 
and devoted two continuous weeks to de- 
tailed and intensive work on the bill that 
is now before us. 

When the conference committee 
Started its sessions, there were many who 
Were firmly convinced that no adequate 
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bill could be developed which would be 
acceptable to the House conferees. I, for 
one, doubted that it could be done. The 
fact that it has been done is eloquent 
testimony to the statesmanship, perse- 
verence, and persuasiveness of our ma- 
jority leader. 

I should now like to comment upon the 
major sections‘of the conference bill. 

SECTION 2 


The declaration of policy is set forth 
in section 2. This declaration reads as 
follows: 


The Congress hereby declares that it is the 
continuing policy and responsibility of the 
Federal Government to use all practicable 
means consistent with its needs and obliga- 
tions and other essential considerations of 
national policy, with the assistance and co- 
operation of industry, agriculture, labor, and 
State and local governments, to coordinate 
and utilize all its plans, functions, and re- 
sources for the purpose of creating and main- 
taining, in a manner calculated to foster and 
promote free competitive enterprise and the 
general welfare, conditions under which there 
will be afforded useful employment oppor- 
tunities, including self-employment, for 
those able, willing, and seeking to work, and 
to promote maximum employment, produc- 
tion, and purchasing power. 


Does this declaration set forth the ob- 
jective of full employment? 

The answer to this question is “Yes,” 
but instead of using the words “full em- 
ployment,” the bill uses the accepted 
definition of full employment. The spe- 
cific language used is— 
conditions under which there will be afforded 
useful employment opportunities, including 
self-employment, for those able, willing, 
and seeking to work. 


This concept embraces the entire labor 
force. It is the substance of what is 
meant by the words “full employment.” 

Does the declaration recognize the 
Government’s basic responsibility for 
maintaining conditions of full employ- 
ment? 

The answer to this question is also in 
the affirmative. Section 2 provides that 
the responsibility of the Federal Gov- 
ernment is one of “creating and main- 
taining” conditions of full employment. 
Although the term “assure” which ap- 
peared in the original bill and the Senate 
bill is not used, the words “creating and 
maintaining” are substantially equiva- 
lent. 

The conference bill also provides that 
it is the responsibility of the Federal 
Government “to promote maximum em- 
ployment, production, and purchasing 
power.” This is a constructive addition 
to the original bill. Under this provi- 
sion, in addition to maintaining employ- 
ment opportunities, the Government is 
to promote conditions under which those 
seeking work are able to take advantage 
of these opportunities, and we will have 
maximum employment. The use of the 
concept “maximum production” empha- 
sizes the fact that our objective is not 
only full employment but also full pro- 
duction—that is, a constantly rising pro- 
duction of goods and services. The use 
of the concept “maximum purchasing 
power” recognizes the fundamental fact 
that full production depends upon at- 
taining a constantly rising level of con- 
sumption. 
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The Senate bill contained the declara- 
tion that— 

All Americans able to work and seeking 
work are entitled to an opportunity for use- 


ful, remunerative, regular and full-time em- 
ployment. 


While the precise language of this pro- 
vision is not contained in the conference 
bill, nevertheless it is obvious that the 
right to work is implicit in the language 
of the conference bill which declares the 
Government’s responsibility to create 
and maintain employment opportunities 
“for those able, willing, and seeking to 
work.” Implementation of the right is 
the important thing. The exact words 
defining the right are unimportant so 
long as the intent is there. Here the in- 
tent is clear: to create a responsibility on 
the part of the Government to create and 
maintain job opportunities for citizens 
“able, willing, and seeking to work.” 

The original bill and the Senate bill 
committed the Federal Government, with 
certain qualifications, to provide what- 
ever Federal investment and expenditure 
might be needed, as a last resort, to main- 
tain full employment. But the confer- 
ence bill does not refer to specific meth- 
ods of affecting the level of employment. 
It makes no mention of Federal invest- 
ment and expenditure, public works, 
loans, monopoly and competition, taxa- 
tion or any other specific function of the 
Federal Government. Instead it calls 
upon the Federal Government to “co- 
ordinate and utilize all its plans, func- 
tions and resources” to achieve the de- 
sired objective. 

This concept of utilizing all the vast 
resources of the Federal Government for 
the purpose of maintaining conditions of 
full employment appeared in none of the 
previous versions of this measure. It is 
a constructive and statesmanlike method 
of defining the Government’s obligation 
to its citizens. I regard it as an im- 
provement in the bill. 

The declaration uses the phrase “to 
use all practicable means.” This em- 
phasizes that the Government’s respon- 
sibility must be discharged effectively. 

Like the Senate bill, it uses the phrase 
“consistent with its needs and obligations 
and other essential considerations of na- 
tional policy.” This provision recognizes 
that the maintenance of employment op- 
portunities is not the sole objective of 
Federal policy. There are many other 
important objectives of national policy— 
such as the promotion of a higher stand- 
ard of living, the protection of human 
rights, the maintenance of friendly eco- 
nomic relations with other nations, 
sound fiscal policy, national defense and 
security, and so forth. Obviously, there 
should be no conflict between our full 
employment program and measures in- 
tended to attain these other objectives of 
national policy. In fact, by creating and 
maintaining conditions of full employ- 
ment and full production we shall be 
making an indispensable contribution to 
the attainment of these other important 
objectives, 

The declaration also uses the language 
“with the assistance and cooperation of 
industry, agriculture, labor, and State 
and local governments.” This provision, 
which was taken from the Senate bill 
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recognizes that the Federal Government 
does not have the sole responsibility with 
respect to employment. It recognizes 
that the creation and maintenance of 
employment opportunities must be a joint 
undertaking, that in a democracy a gov- 
ernment program must reflect the will 
of all its citizens. 

Finally, there is the language “in a 
manner calculated to foster and promote 
free competitive enterprise and the gen- 
eral welfare.” This concept was con- 
tained in all of the previous versions of 
the bill. 

SECTION 3 


Section 3 of the conference bill con- 
tains the full substance of the Senate 
provisions on the National Production 
and Employment Budget. According to 
its provisions, the President shall trans- 
mit to the Congress an annual message 
setting forth: 

First, the levels of employment, pro- 
duction, and purchasing power needed to 
carry out the declaration of policy; 

Second, current and foreseeable trends 
in the level of employment, production, 
and purchasing power; 

Third, a review of the economic ef- 
fects of the Government’s program; and 

Fourth, a program for carrying out 
the policy declared in section 2. 

The only substantive change that has 
been made is that while the Senate bill 
calli for quarterly reports to Congress, 
the conference bill provides that the 
President may transmit supplementary 
reports from time to time. The use of 
the term “Economic Report,” instead of 
the term “National Production and Em- 
ployment Budget,” is merely a verbal 
change which has no material effect on 


the content of the section. 


SECTION 4 


Section 4 of the conference bill sets up 
a Council of Economic Advisers com- 
posed of three persons exceptionally 
qualified to analyze economic develop- 
ments. These men are to be paid $15,000 
per year and are to be confirmed by the 
Senate. 

The House version of this section pro- 
vided that all of the studies, reports, and 
recommendations of these three advisers 
to the President be available for use by 
the joint committee. If this provision 
had been maintained it would have given 
the three economic advisers an inde- 
pendent status apart from the Presi- 
dency. Conference bill eliminates this 
provision, thereby emphasizing the fact 
that their function is to assist the Pres- 
ident in discharging his responsibilities 
uncer the act. 

The Senate bill had contained manda- 
tory provisions on consultation with in- 
dustry, agriculture, labor, consumers, and 
State and local governments. To my re- 
gret, the consultation provision in the 
conference bill is permissive instead of 
mandatory. Moreover, the responsibil- 
ity for the consultation is to be discharged 
by the Council of Economic Advisers 
rather than the President. I assume, 
however, that a really conscientious 
Council would lose no time in calling up- 
on industry, agriculture, labor, consum- 
ers, and State and local governments to 
make their most effective contribution 
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to the development of our full-employ- 
ment program. 

Section 5 establishes a Joint Commit- 
tee on the Economic Report to analyze 
the President’s report to Congress and to 
help coordinate the diverse activities of 
the several committees of Congress. 

It follows the Senate version by leaving 
the appointment of the committee’s 
members entirely to the discretion of the 
President of the Senate and the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives. 

It follows the House version by reduc- 
ing the membership of the joint com- 
mittee. In fact it goes even further than 
the House version by limiting the com- 
mittee to 7 men bers from each House. 
This, I think, is an improvement in the 
bill, for a committee of 14 will be able to 
act in a more unified and decisive manner 
than would a committee of larger mem- 
bership. 

Section 6, on interpretations, which 
appeared in all previous versions, has 
been eliminated. This is an improve- 
ment, because the section was really un- 
necessary. 

SUMMARY OF THE ACT 


The more I study the bill as reported 
by the conference committee, the more 
I am convinced that it can carry out the 
original intentions of its sponsors. Its 
declaration of policy is historic in its im- 
plications. When the history of this 
period is written it will record that just 
as Federal responsibility for relief was 
accepted during the great depression, 
Federal responsibility for maintaining 
conditions of full employment was pro- 
claimed by the Congress following the 
end of World War II. 

The provisions on the economic report 
should be of incalculable value in giving 
the entire country an annual appraisal 
of how our economy is operating. 

The provisions for a Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers should be of great help 
to the President and the Executive Office 
in coordinating the vastly expanded op- 
eratiou. of the executive branch. 

The Joint Committee on the Economic 
Report should be a tremendous contwibu- 
tion to the improved organization and 
operation of the Congress. 

But the passage of the Employment 
Act should give no one a sense of false 
security. Full employment cannot be 
maintained without hard work and hard 
thinking on the part of all our people. 

Moreover, let us not underestimate the 
opposition to full employment. We have 
still in this country those extremists who 
fight every advancement proposed to 
make our economic system work in the 
interest and welfare of the whole people. 
From the day this legislation was first 
introduced, it has been misrepresented by 
its enemies. 

Because of this bitter opposition, while 
the true purpose and intent of the bill 
is there, it lacks some of the forthright 
language contained in the original bill. 
A desperate effort will be made by its 
enemies to misconstrue and thereby de- 
stroy it. This should be a warning to any 
who might suspect that the road to full 
employment is short and easy. Many 
things, of course, remain to be done in 
order to carry out the policy of the bill. 
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TXECUTIVE ADMINISTRATION OF THE EMPtoy. 
MENT ACT 

The first task under the Employment 
Act of 1946 will be to develop a soung 
administrative structure in the executive 
branch. 

When new legislation is enacted, jt 
often happens that many months and 
sometimes many years are spent in the 
trial-and-error process of developing an 
administrative organization. This js 
what occurred with the Smaller War 
Plants Corporation. It is what hap- 
pened with the Surplus Property Ad. 
ministration. Other Members of the 
Senate will name many other examples, 
It would be a tragic commentary upon 
the vast efforts that have been expended 
in obtaining a sound employment act if 
the passage of this legislation were to be 
followed by the usual period of groping 
and fumbling. 

During the past year, therefore, I have 
had an intensive study made of the prob- 
lems that must be faced in the adminis- 
tration of a full employment program. 
At this point I should like to set forth 
the conclusions I have arrived at—in 
the hope that they will be of value in the 
months that lie ahead. 

First of all, the basic responsibility 
for developing the employment program 
within the executive branch is that of 
the President; not of the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers. 

Some proposals that have been made 
for economic planning have aimed at 
placing the responsibility in the hands of 
planning boards. The effect of this act, 
however, is to underscore the respon- 
sibility of the President as the elected 
representative of the entire country, and 
as head of the executive branch of the 
Government. The Council set up in this 
bill is entirely subordinate to the Presi- 
dent. It has no independent nor au- 
tonomous authority. Its members, like 
other officials in the Executive Office, can 
be removed by the President at any time 
and for any cause. 

The purpose of creating a Council of 
Economic Advisers is merely to provide 
additional assistance to the President in 
order to help him in dischargine his re- 
sponsibilities. The successful operation 
of the Council will depend not on!y upon 
the qualifications of the men selected, 
but also upon their ability to cooperate 
with the President’s other assistants and 
advisers. 

Second. The members of the Council 
of Economic Advisers must be whole- 
heartedly devoted to the principles of the 
bill. 

The employment bill as reported by 
the conference committee provides that 
the members of the Council of Mconomic 
Advisers be exceptionally qualified to 
“appraise programs and activities of the 
Government in the light of the policy de- 
clared in section 2.” This means that 
they must subscribe without reservation 
to the policy declared in section 2. It 
means that they must believe in the ob- 
jective of full employment, in the basic 
responsibility of the Federal Govern- 
ment for maintaining conditions of full 
employment, and in the need for the 
Government to utilize all its resources 
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for the purpose of discharging this re- 
sponsibility. 

Third. The facilities of the Bureau of 
the Budget must be used to the fullest. 

In recent years the Bureau of the 
Budget has demonstrated that it is the 
major organ in the executive branch ca- 
pable o. coordinating the many and di- 
verse activities of all the agencies and 
establishments. Every agency must 
come to this Bureau and justify its re- 
quests for appropriations. In ro doing it 
must give a full explanation of its plans 
and policies. Accordingly, in its efforts 
to achieve the most efficient use of Fed- 
eral funds, the Budget Bureau must nec- 
essarily perform the function of coordi- 
nating, under the direction of the Presi- 
dent, the plans and policies of all the 
various agencies. As President Truman 
stated in his combined state of the 
Union and Budget message transmitted 
on January 21, 1946: 

The budgetary program and the general 
program of the Government are actually in- 
separable. The budget is the annual work 
program of the Government, 


With the enactment of this legislation, 
the coordinating function of the Budget 
Bureau must be developed still further. 
Unless this is done, the President will 
be unable to perform the task assigned 
him by the bill. 

Fourth. Program offices should be es- 
tablished in all the various agencies. 

The planning function should be 
decentralized as widely as_ possible 
throughout the various agencies, depart- 
ments, and commissions. In this way, 
the full employment program can be 
planned with the full participation of 
specialized experts in every branch of the 
Federal Government. This would also 
contribute to keeping the size of the cen- 
tral staff to a minimum and to carrying 
out the intent of section 4 (e) (2), which 
calls for fully utilizing the services of 
other Government agencies. 

Fifth. There should be more effective 
use of interdepartmental committees to 
handle problems that cut across agency 
lines. 

Very effective work has been done in 
recent months through the Interdepart- 
mental Committee on Foreign Economic 
Relations, which was organized by the 
State Department. Similar committees 
might well be established to deal with the 
complicated interagency problems in- 
volved in fiscal policy, monopoly regula- 
tion, construction and capital invest- 
ment, development of underdeveloped 
a public welfare, and similar mat- 
ers. 

Sixth. Funds should be available for 
research work by State and local plan- 
ning boards, universities, and similar 
agencies. 

The Federal Government should not 
try to do all the research. Significant 
contributions to a full employment policy 
can be made by planning boards, uni- 
versities, and research institutions 
throughout the country. Section 4 (e) 
(2) of the bill specifically calls for an ef- 
fort in this direction. This section 
should be implemented by adequate ap- 
propriations. 

Seventh. A complete economic statis- 
tic program is essential. 
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It would be a sad mistake to think that 
the only statistical information needed 
in the preparation of the economic re- 
port is data on employment, production, 
and purchasing power. Nothing less 
than a complete program of economic 
statistics—covering prices, profits, wages, 
productivity, and so forth—will meet the 
need. This means central statistical 
planning, along the lines already estab- 
lished under the Federal Reports Act. to 
first, fill in the gaps; second, adjust the 
time lags; third, analyze and interpret 
the data; fourth, make full use of non- 
government sources; fifth, establish sta- 
tistical standards; and sixth, keep re- 
ports and questionnaires to a minimum. 

Eighth. Special attention should be 
given to the question of Federal-State- 
local relationships. 

The policies of States and local gov- 
ernments have an important role to play 
in our full employment program. This 
matter has been seriously neglected in 
the past. The successful administration 
of this act calls for a serious’ and con- 
certed approach toward coordinating 
the taxation and expenditure programs 
of State and local governments, toward 
eliminating interstate trade barriers and 
toward developing grass roots planning 
throughout the country. 

Ninth, and last, there must be provi- 
sion for coordinated administration and 
continuous check-up on progress. 

Legislative and executive policies have 
repeatedly been frustrated through in- 
effective administration. In many cases, 
moreover, the President has no means of 
knowing in what manner important pro- 
grams are being carried out. Accord- 
ingly, it is essential that major attention 
be given to obtaining accurate reports 
of what is really going on throughout the 
executive establishment, and to achiev- 
ing the full coordination of executive 
activities. 

CONGRESSIONAL ADMINISTRATION OF THE 

EMPLOYMENT ACT 


From the dey chis legislation was first 
introduced, the provision for a joint 
congressional committee to analyze the 
President’s over-all program has been 
hailed as a distinct contribution to the 
improvement of congressional opera- 
tions. 

There is general agreement that such 
a committee could be extremely helpful 
in coordinating the separate and diverse 
activities of the many committees in the 
Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives. For example, let me quoie from 
the Senate Banking Commitiee’s mi- 
nority report on the full employment 
bill: 

We believe there should be such «4 joint 
committee studying the effect of proposed 
legislation on conomic stability. We ques- 
tion somewhat whether the standing com- 
mittees will pay much attention to the re- 
port of the joint committee, but it should 
be helpful by revealing to these committees 
and the individual Members of the Senate 
the relationship of this measure to an over- 
all economic program. 


Accordingly, we must take great care 
to establish this joint committee on 
sound principles. 

First ot all, careful consideration 
should be given to the idea of having the 
chairmanship and the vice chairman- 
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ship of the joint committee held by the 
majority leader of the Senate and the 
majority leader of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Let us not forget the fact that this 
joint committee is to serve as an eco- 
nomic policy committee. Its chairman 
and vice chairman, therefore, might well 
be those Members of Congress who are 
responsible for over-all policy. If any 
other Members of the Congress were se- 
lected as chairman and vice chairman 
of the joint committee and if they suc- 
ceeded in discharging their duties suc- 
cessfully, then they might find them- 
selves, in large part. performing certain 
functions of majority leadership 

For the same reason, the leaders of 
the minority party in both Houses might 
well serve as the ranking minority mem- 
bers of the joint committee. 

econd, the joint committee should 
submit regular reports on the progress 
of the full employment program in Con- 
gress. 

Both the general public and Members 
of the Congress themselves need regular 
information on the status of the various 
measures that make up the President’s 
full employment program. This infor- 
mation should be provided in a regular 
report of the joint committee explaining 
the status of each proposal and indi- 
cating what changes, if any, have been 
made by the various committees and 
Houses of Congress. 

Third, the members of the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Economic Report should 
limit their activities on other com- 
mittees. 

Effective work by congressional com- 
mittees becomes impossible when indi- 
vidual Members have too many .com- 
mittee assignments. In view of the im- 
portance of the Joint Committee on the 
Economic Report, therefore, the mem- 
bers of the joint committee should limit 
their activities on other committees. 
Since committee assignments in the Sen- 
ate are much heavier than in the House 
of Representatives, this applies particu- 
larly to the Senate. 

Fourth, more rapid progress is needed 
toward the general improvement of con- 
gressional organization. 

The successful operation of the joint 
committee would be merely a first step 
in the improved organization of the Con- 
gress. It cannot be regarded as a sub- 
stitute for more adequate staffing in our 
legislative committees, for closer cooper- 
ation between committees dealing with 
related topics, for closer relationships 
between the two Houses, and for the 
many other fundamental improvements. 

I am looking forward with great an- 
ticipation to the forthcoming report of 
the Joint Committee on the Organization 
of Congress, headed by the distinguished 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La Fot- 
LETTE]. It is my earnest hope that this 
report will be acted upon, not merely 
filed away for future study. Unless we 
achieve a comprehensive strengthening 
of the Congress, I see little hope that the 
legislative branch of our Government 
will be able to do its part in maintaining 
an economy of full production and full 
employment, 
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THE NEED FOR PUBLIC SUPPORT 


But even with the most effective plan- 
ning within the executive branch, even 
with the most effective operations by the 
Joint Committee on the Economic Re- 
port, there is no guaranty that the Con- 
gress will make the correct decisions. 

The Members of Congress are the rep- 
resentatives of the American people. 
The wisdom of their decisions, therefore, 
will depend on how well the American 
people understand the economic prob- 
lems facing our country and how effec- 
tively they take a position on these mat- 
ters and present their views to their 
elected representatives in the Congress. 
If the American people fail to take a 
strong position back of this program and 
demand that this act be effectively en- 
forced, it will become dormant and use- 
less to carry our country through the 
dangerous days ahead. But if this legis- 
lation is given wholehearted support, 
it will provide a firm foundation upon 
which we may go forward to a golden age 
of full employment and prosperity. It 
will become the framework within which 
industry, agriculture, labor, State and 
local governments, and the Federal Gov- 
ernment can work together to translate 
into a living reality our hopes and plans 
for a stronger and better America. 

Mr. President, millions of our citizens 
have high hopes for the success of this 
program. The future of our system of 
free enterprise depends upon its capac- 
ity with the cooperation of our Govern- 
ment to build an economy of full pro- 
duction, employment and prosperity for 
the American people. 

I urge that those who in the past have 
declared that full employment is a policy. 
foreign to our system of Government and 
cannot be maintained under our system 
set aside their doubts and join with the 
sponsors of this legislation in an all- 
out effort to preserve our country from a 
major depression 5 or 6 years hence. 

Let us provide for all our people the 
opportunity and. security that is their 
rightful heritage as Americans. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. Mr. President, I 
rise to express the hope and wish that 
the pending conference report will be 
agreed to. It represents the beneficial 
results of much careful study. 

A few moments ago the Senator from 
Ohio (Mr. Tart! stated that in the be- 
ginning of the so-called full employment 
legislation I was one of those who felt 
that the bill, as originally drafted, should 
be modified. Such was the case, as I 
thought that substantial changes should 
be made in it. I was and am heartily 
in favor of doing everything which will 
help to promote employment and pro- 
duction by sound and reasonable meth- 
ods, but I felt that there was language 
in the bill which probably would attempt 
to commit us to a program which we 
could not succeed in following out in a 
spirit of wisdom, and that the language 
in various respects was unfortunately 
chosen. I suggested various amend- 
ments, some of which were adopted in 
committee and on the floor. The lan- 
guage of one amendment I submitted 
which was opposed in committee and on 
the floor of the Senate was to the effect 
that whatever the Federal Government 
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did in attempting to promote employ- 
ment should be consistent with its needs 
and obligations, and other essential con- 
siderations of national policy. In other 
words, the Government should, in for- 
mulating its policies, consider each phase 
of the problem on its intrinsic merits as 
of the moment and judge accordingly in 
a true sense of proportion. The actual 
language itself is not important, but I 
am very glad that that is its underlying 
idea, and in fact my phraseolcgy has 
been embodied in the conference agree- 
ment and is now before us. I think the 
amendment gives us a much better bal- 
anced situation and sets forth a true 
sense of relative vaiues. 

The bill has been studied very care- 
fully throughout its various phases of 
legislative procedure. An unusual 
amount of time has been devoted to it. 
I believe that we have at last evolved a 
measure which will be satisfactory. It 
has been accepted unanimously by the 
conferees of both Houses of Congress, of 
which I was one, and is now before the 
Senate for action. I am confident that 
this measure will in its operation be help- 
ful to labor, to industry, and to the coun- 
try as a whole. I certainly trust that 
the conference report will be adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 

The report was agreed to. 


QUOTAS ON BURLEY TOBACCO 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, is the 
Senator from North Carolina (Mr. Hory] 
in the Chamber? There is a bill on the 
calendar in which he is interested. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
have the floor. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I beg the Senator’s 
pardon. I wanted him to yield to me 
for a moment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Louisiana has the floor. 
Does the Senator yield to the Senator 
from Kentucky? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I had agreed to 
yield to the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
BANKHEAD]. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator from 
Alabama wishes to address the Senate. 
I think I can dispose of this bill in 5 
minutes. I wish to go to the Pearl Har- 
bor Committee as soon as possible. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The Senator has 
taken a great deal of time since he first 
told me about that committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. To 
whom coes the Senator from Louisiana 
yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Alabama. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I 
will waive my opportunity in favor of 
the Senator from Kentuck}. 

Mr. ELLENDER. If that may be done 
with the understanding that my rights 
will not be jeopardized. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With 
the understanding that the Senator 
from Louisiana does not lose the floor, 
the Senator from Kentucky may pro- 
ceed. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, House 
bill 5135, to amend the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1938, as amended, was 
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unanimously reported in the House by 
the Committee on Agriculture, anq 
passed without objection in the House. 
Full hearings were held on it before the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, and it was unanimously re- 
ported to the Senate and is now on the 
calendar. I ask that I may call it up at 
this time only because of the urgency 
of it. It is a bill which affects the pro- 
duction of burley tobacco for the crop 
year of 1946. I may say that two or 
three weeks ago representatives of all the 
tobacco organizations from all the 
tobacco-growing States met in Wash- 
ington in consultation with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and agreed on this 
proposed legislation. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, wil] 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Does the Senator 
mean the producers’ organizations? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; the producers’ 
organizations, the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, the Grange, the De- 
partment of Agriculture, and all the 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives representing tobacco-growing 
States. 

The reason for the bill is very simple. 
During the war there was an increase in 
consumption of tobacco for cigarette 
purposes, which resulted in an increase 
in the price of tobacco. Of course, labor 
costs also went up. 

The total crop of burley tobacco for 
1945 amounted to 603,000,000 pounds. 
The market ordinarily opens the Ist of 
December, and when it opened last De- 
cember the average price of burley to- 
bacco in the State of Virginia was $52 
a hundred. In Kentucky it was $48 or 
$50 a hundred but immediately, when it 
was discovered that there was a surplus 
as a result of the enormous production 
of 1945, the price began to slip, until it 
went from $48 or $50 a hundred down 
to a level between $25 and $30. 

The only way to remedy that situation 
for this year’s crop is to bring about a 
reduction in the quotas. Under an 
amendment to the Agricultura] Adjust- 
ment Act the burley tobacco growers, 
the flue-cured-tobacco growers, and 
others voted for a quota system. It must 
be submitted to the growers, and they 
must vote for it by a vote of 75 percent. 
However, the election will not be held 
until next November. That would affect 
the crop of the following year. Nothing 
but the legislation which this bill pro- 
poses can result in a reduction of the 
quotas on that particular type of tobacco 
for 1946. 

The bill would authorize the Secretary 
of Agriculture to reduce the quota for 
burley tobacco by 10 percent for 1946, 
and also authorize him to increase the 
penalty for overproduction on the part 
of any grower. The present law pro- 
vides a penalty of 10 cents a pound. 
When tobacco was selling at 20 cents a 
pound, that represented 50 percent of its 
value as a penalty against. overproduc- 
tion. With present prices, the quota sys- 
tem which had been voted by the farm- 
ers is nullified. 

The bill would amend the law so as to 
provide for a 40-percent penalty, instead 
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of a penalty of 10 cents a pound. That 
is satisfactory to the farmers. They 
nave all endorsed it. The reason why 
it is necessary to act on the matter now 
is that farmers are now burning their 
beds to sow the seed for the production 
of plants which will be replanted in the 
spring, and they must know in advance 
what will be done with respect to quotas 
before they go too far with their crops. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. Someone has indicated 
to me that the bill comes before us with 
a unanimous report from the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. Can the 
Senator confirm that statement? 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is true. The 
same situation was true in the House. It 
was unanimously reported. It passed the 
House on the 22d of January without op- 
position. We had a full day’s hearing 
before the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry in the Senate. The bill was 
unanimously reported from that com- 
mittee, and is now on the calendar with 
the unanimous endorsement of the com- 
mittees of both Houses. The tobacco- 
growing organizations are behind it, as 
are the Farm Bureau Federation and the 
Department of Agriculture, which par- 
ticipated in writing the bill. All have 
endorsed it. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. CORDON. Can the Senator tell 
me the calendar number of the bill? 

Mr. BARKLEY. It is Calendar No. 932. 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Hory], who reported the bill, is now 
present in the Chamber, and I yield to 
him to make a further explanation of it. 

Mr. HOEY. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky has stated the facts. 
The growers of flue-cured tobacco and 
burley tobacco, as well as the farm or- 
ganizations, the warehousemen, and 
everyone connected with the industry, 
feel that this is a very necessary Measure. 

The emergency arises from the fact 
that the time has now arrived to begin 
planting, and unless this bill is passed so 
that quotas may be fixed, this year’s pro- 
duction will be interfered with. The bill 
would not change the quotas on flue- 
cured tobacco, but only on burley to- 
bacco. The reason for that is that there 
is a foreign market for flue-cured to- 
bacco, whereas the foreign market for 
burley tobacco has not been developed. 
Therefore a surplus has accumulated, 
depressing the price. 

I hope the bill may be passed. 

‘The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The LecIstative CierK. A bill (H. R. 
5135) to amend the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938, as amended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the immediate consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I thank the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER] and also 


the Senator from Alabama [Mr. BanK- 
HEAD], 
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MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Perry, one of its clerks, 
announced that the House insisted upon 
its amendments to the bill (S, 1152) to 
effectuate the purposes of the Service- 
men’s Readjustment Act of 1944 in the 
District of Columbia, and for other pur- 
poses, disagreed to by the Senate; agreed 
to the conference asked by the Senate 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and that Mr. McGenee, Mr. 
Harris, and Mr. DirKsen were appointed 
managers on the part of the House at 
the conference. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the President pro tempore: 

S. 380. An act to declare a national policy 
on employment, production, and purchas- 
ing power, and for other purposes; and 


S. 1480. An act for the relief of Charles R. 
Hooper. 


FAIR EMPLOYMENT PRACTICE ACT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 101) to prohibit discrim- 
ination in employment because of race, 
creed, color, national origin, or ancestry. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I now yield to the 
Senator from Alabama {Mr. BANKHEAD]. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I 
wish to submit a few observations on the 
pending measure, the FEPC bill. I assure 
the Senate that I shall not detain it very 
long. 

In the first place, I wish to add to the 
RecorD additional evidence from farm 
leaders and officers of some of the large 
agricultural organizations. A few days 
ago when I addressed the Senate on this 
subject I placed in the Recorp a letter 
from the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, signed by Mr. Edward O’Neal, 
its president. I now have a letter from 
Mr. A. S. Goss, Master of the National 
Grange, one of the oldest farm organi- 
zations in the country, if not the oldest. 
It has a very large and intelligent mem- 
bership. I send to the desk my letter 
to Mr. Goss and his reply, and I ask that 
they be read at the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the letters will be read as re- 
quested. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 
Mr. A. S. Goss, 

Master, the National Grange, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Goss: I have your letter of Jan- 
uary 31, 1946, in response to my inquiry as 
to how the Grange stands on H. R. 2232. 
I am glad to have the information contained 
in your letter, and I thank you for writing 
me. 

Sincerely yours. 

THe NATIONAL GRANGE, 
Washington, D. C., January 31, 1946. 
Hon. JoHN H. BANKHEAD, 2d, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: You have asked what 
our stand is upon H. R. 2232, the so-called 
fair employment practice bill. The National 
Grange has never passed on this particular 
measure, but the executive committee has 
reviewed the measure in the light of our 
general policies. 
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We are opposed to the constant tendency 
of the Government to regulate our daily lives. 
We do not believe this sort of regimentation 
is a constructive approach to the race prob- 
lem. We believe an employer must have the 
right to employ whomsoever he wishes and we 
think the best interests of the minority 
groups are not being served by thus mak- 
ing the problem a political issue. 

Yours sincerely, 
A. S. Goss, 
Master, the National Grange. 


Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I 
have received a telegram from the Utah 
Wool Growers Association, signed by 
Mr. James A. Hooper, secretary, and Mr. 
Don Clyde, president. I ask that the 
telegram be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the telegram will be read. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

SaLt LaKE City, UTAH, February 4, 1946. 
Senator J. H. BANKHEAD, 

Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Honesty and hard work are prerequisites 
for winning the peace. Idleness and cod- 
dling are enemies to progress. Labor must 
prove worthy of its hire. Producers and 
consufmuers must receive consideration. Do- 
mestic as well as foreign policies must be 
based “upon justice no less than upon 
power.” Free enterprise and production 
will receive serious set-back if the FEPC bill 
should become law. We are opposed to the 
bill. 

UtTaH Woot Growers, 
Don C.Lypbe, President, 
James A. Hooprr, Secretary. 


Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I 
hold in my hand a telegram from the 
Texas and Southwestern Cattle Raisers 
Association, signed by Judge Montague. 
I ask that it be read into the Recorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the clerk will read. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

Fort Worth, TEx., February 6, 1946. 
Hon. JoHN H. BANKHEAD, 
United States Senate: 

The membership of Texas and Southwest- 
ern Cattle Raisers Association is unalterably 
opposed to the FEPC bill now béing dis- 
cussed by the Senate. The relationship of 
employer and employee should always be 
one voluntarily arranged between’ the 
parties Any forced arrangement such as 
that wnich would result from the FEPC bill 
would be slavery in reverse in that the em- 
ployer would be deprived of freedom. We 
sincerely commend the fight being made 
against this bill and hope that it will be 
cefeated. 

THE TEXAS AND SOUTHWESTERN : 
CATTLE RAISERS ASSOCIATION, 
By Jor G. MontTaGvuE, Attorney. 


Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, in 
the course of this discussion something 
has been said about the authorship of 
the pending bill. I think that subject 
should be clarified insofar as it can be. 
I am sorry the Senator from New Mex- 
ico [Mr. CuHAvez] is not now in the 
Chamber. He merde a statement about 
being the author of the bill. I have no 
purpose to impeach his statement on 
that subject, and probably he prepared 
the bill which was offered. But it is 
important to examine the source of the 
material from which the bill was 
prepared. 

In the first place, this subject was 
brought to the attention of the Congress 
by Executive Order 8802, issued by 
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President Roosevelt on June 26, 1941. I 
ask that that Executive order be printed 
at this point in the Recorp, as a part of 
my remarks. I do not wish to take the 
time to read it just now. 

There being no objection, the Execu- 
tive Order (No. 8802) was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


EXECUTIVE ORDER 8802 


Whereas it is the policy of the United 
States to encourage full participation in the 
national defense program by all citizens of 
the United States, regardless of race, creed, 
color, or national origin, in the firm belief 
that the democratic way of life within the 
Nation can be defended successfully only 
with the help and support of all groups 
within its borders; and 

Whereas there is evidence that available 
and needed workers have been barred from 
employment in industries engaged in de- 
fense production solely because of consid- 
erations of race, creed, color, or national 
origin, to the detriment of workers’ morale 
and of national unity: 

Now, therefore, by virtue of the authority 
vested in me by the Constitution and the 
statutes, and as a prerequisite to the suc- 
cessful conduct of our national defense pro- 
duction effort, I do hereby reaffirm the pol- 
icy of the United States that there shall be 
no discrimination in the employment of 
workers in defense industries or Government 
because of race, creed, color, or national 
origin, and I do hereby declare that it is the 
duty of employers and of labor organiza- 
tions, in furtherance of said policy and of 
this order, to provide for the full and equita- 
ble participation of all workers in defense 
industries, without discrimination because 
of race, creed, color, or national origin; 

And it is hereby ordered as follows: 

1. All departments and agencies of the 
Government of the United States concerned 
with vocational and training programs for 
defense production shall take special meas- 
ures appropriate to assure that such pro- 
grams are administered without discrimi- 
nation because of race, creed, color, or na- 
tional origin; 

2. All contracting agencies of the Govern- 
ment of the United States shall include in 
all defense contracts hereafter negotiated by 
them a provision obligating the contractor 
not to discriminate against any worker be- 
cause of race, creed, color, or national origin; 

3. There is established in the Office of 
Production Management a Committee on 
Fair Employment Practice, which shall con- 
sist of a Chairman and four other mem- 
bers to be appointed by the President. The 
Chairman and members of the Committee 
shall serve as such without compensation 
but shall be entitled to actual and necessary 
transportation, subsistence and other ex- 
penses incidental to performance of their 
duties. The Committee shall receive and 
investigate complaiits of discrimination in 
violation of the provisions of this order and 
shall take appropriate steps to redress griev- 
ances which it finds to be valid. The Com- 
mittee shall also recommend to the several 
departments and agencies of the Govern- 
ment of the United States and to the Presi- 
dent all measures which may be deemed by 
it necessary or proper to effectuate the pro- 
visions of this order. 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 

Tue WuitTe House, June 26, 1941. 


Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, 
thereafter President Roosevelt issued 
Executive Order 9346. It was issued on 
May 27, 1943, and it amended the pre- 
vious order, No. 8802. I ask unanimous 
consent that Executive Order 9346 be 
printed at this point in the REcorp. 
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There being no objection, the Execu- 
tive Order, No. 9346. was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

EXECUTIVE ORDER 9346 


In order to establish a new Committee on 
Fair Employment Practice, to promote the 
fullest utilization of all available manpower, 
and to eliminate discriminatory employment 
practices, Executive Order No. 8802 of June 
25, 1941, as amended by Executive Order No. 
8823 of July 18, 1941, is hereby further 
amendcd to read as follows: 

“Whereas the successful prosecution of the 
war demands the maximum employment of 
all available workers regardless of race, creed, 
color, or national origin; and 

“Whereas it is the policy of the United 
States to encourage full participation in the 
war effort by all persons in the United States 
regardless of race, creed, color, or national 
origin, in the firm belief that the democratic 
way of life within the Nation can be de- 
fended successfully only with the help and 
support of all groups within its borders; and 

“Whereas there is evidence that available 
and needed workers have been barred from 
employment in industries engaged in war 
production solely by reason of their race, 
creed, color, or national origin, to the detri- 
ment of the prosecution of the war, the 
workers’ morale, and national unity; 

“Now, therefore, by virtue of the authority 
vested in me by the Constitution and 
statutes, and as President of the United States 
and Commander in Chief of the Army and 
Navy, I do hereby reaffirm the policy of the 
United States that there shall be no dis- 
crimination in the employment of any per- 
son in war industries or in Government by 
reason of race, creed, color, or national origin, 
and I do hereby declare that it is the duty of 
all employers, including the several Federal 
departments and agencies, and all labor or- 
ganizations, in furtherance of this policy and 
of this order, to eliminate discrimination in 
regard to hire, tenure, terms, or conditions 
of employment, or union membership be- 
cause of race, creed, color, or national origin. 

“It is hereby ordered, as follows: 

“1. All contracting agencies of the Govern- 
ment of the United States shall include in 
all contracts hereafter negotiated or re- 
negotiated by them a provision obligating the 
contractor not to discriminate against any 
employee or applicant for employment be- 
cause of race, creed, color, or national origin 
and requiring him to include a similar pro- 
vision in all subcontracts. 

“2. All departments and agencies of the 
Government of the United States concerned 
with vocational and training programs for 
war production shall take all measures ap- 
propriate to assure that such programs are 
administered without discrimination because 
of race, creed, color, or national origin. 

“3. There is hereby established in the Office 
for Emergency Management of the Executive 
Office of the President a Committee on Fair 
Employment Practice, hereinafter referred to 
as the Committee, which shall consist of a 
chairman and not more than six other mem- 
bers to be appointed by the President. The 
chairman shall receive such salary as shall 
be fixed by the President not exceeding 
$10,000 per year. The other members of the 
Committee shall receive necessary traveling 
expenses and, unless their compensation is 
otherwise prescribed by the President, a per 
diem allowance not exceeding $25 per day and 
subsistence expenses on such days as they 
are actually engaged in the performance of 
duties pursuant to this order. 

“4. The Committee shall formulate policies 
to achieve the purposes of this order and shail 
make recommendations to the various Fed- 
eral departments and agencies and to the 
President which it deems necessary and 
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proper to make effective the provisions o; 
this order. The Committee shall also recom. 
mend to the Chairman of the War Manpowe, 
Commission appropriate measures for bring- 
ing about the full utilization and training o; 
manpower in and for war production withoy: 
discrimination because of race, creed, color, o; 
national origin. 

“5. The Committee shall receive ang jy. 
vestigate complaints of discrimination foy. 
bidden by this order. It may conduct hear. 
ings, make findings of fact, and take appro. 
priate steps to obtain elimination of such 
discrimination. 

“6. Upon the appointment of the Commit. 
tee and the designation of its chairman, the 
Fair Employment Practice Committee estap. 
lished by Executive Order No. 8802 of June 
26, 1941, hereinafter referred to as the ojq 
Committee, shall cease to exist. All records 
and property of the old Committee and such 
unexpended balances of allocations or other 
funds available for its use as the Director o; 
the Bureau of the Budget shall determine 
shall be transferred to the Committee. T)- 
Committee shall assume jurisdiction over aj) 
complaints and"matters pending before the 
old Committee and shall conduct such in- 
vestigations and hearings as may be neces- 
sary in the performance of its duties under 
this order. 

“7. Within the limits of the funds which 
may be made available for that purpose, the 
chairman shall appoint and fix the compen- 
sation of such personne! and make provision 
for such supplies, facilities, and services a; 
may be necessary to carry out this order The 
Committee may utilize the services and fa- 
cilities of other Federal departments and 
agencies and such voluntary and uncompen- 
sated services as may from time to time hx 
needed. The Committee may accept the sery- 
ices of State and loca) authorities and officials 
and may perform the functions and duties 
and exercise the powers conferred upon it by 
this order through such officials and agencies 
and in such manner as it may determine. 

“8. The Committee shall have the powe: 
to promulgate such rules and regulations as 
may be appropriate or necessary to carry out 
the provisions of this order. 

“9. The provisions of any other pertinent 
Executive order inconsistent with this orde: 
are hereby superseded.” 

PRANKLIN D. RooseEvELT 

The Wuite House, May 27, 1943. 


Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, the 
next development was the introduction 
of a bill in the House of Representatives 
by Representative MARCANTONIO. I do 
not intend to make any offensive re- 
mark about him. I suppose he is proud 
of his record. But I am advised that he 
voted against every appropriation bil! to 
carry on the war until Russia entered 
the war, and that after that time he 
voted for all appropriation bills. I do not 
know whether he believes in 4 com- 
munistic form of government. The 
Members of the Senate know something 
about Mr. MarcanTonto’s record. He is 
not a Democrat; he is not a Republican. 
I do not know whether he is a Socialist. 
Of late, since the American Labor Party 
was organized, he has belonged to it. I 
do not know what his record was prior to 
that time. However, he is the author of 
the first legislative bill which was intro- 
duced on this subject in the Corgress of 
the United States. It is surprising to s¢e¢ 
so many able, strong Members of the 
Congress, both in the House of Repre- 
sentatives and in the Senate, followin 
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the leadership of Mr. Marcantonio on 
ubject. 

on et us consider the record. Mr. 
MarcanTonto introduced his bill on July 
90, 1942. It is House bill 7412. I ask 
unanimous consent that it may be 
printed at this point in the REcorD, as a 
part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the bill (H. 
R. 7412) was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc.— 

FINDINGS AND POLICY 


Section 1. The practice of some employers 
in denying employment opportunities to and 
in discriminating in employment against 
persons because of race, color, creed, religion, 
national origin, or citizenship is obnoxious 
to the fundamental democratic principle of 
equal opportunity for all, denies basic civil 
rights and liberties to large sections of the 
population, is destructive of workers’ morale, 
impairs national unity, and wastes essential 
manpower. 

It is hereby declared to be the policy of 
the United States to repudiate and prohibit 
discrimination in employment because of 
race, color, creed, religion, national origin, 
or citizenship by employers engaged in the 
manufacture or furnishing of materials, sup- 
plies, articles, equipment, or services to or 
for the use of the United States or any 
egency or instrumentality thereof. 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 2. 1. The term “committee” means the 
Committee on Fair Employment Practice ap- 
pointed by the President pursuant to Ex- 
ecutive Order No. 8802 of June 25, 1941. 

2. The term “person” includes one or more 
individuals, partnerships, associations, cor- 
portions, legal representatives, trustees, 
trustees in bankruptcy, or receivers. 

3. The term “employer” includes any per- 
son acting on behalf of or in the interest 
of an employer, directly or indirectly. 

4. The term “Federal agency” means any 
executive department, independent estab- 
lishment, or other agency or instrumentality 
of the United States, any corporation, all of 
the stock of which is beneficially owned by 
the United States, the District of Columbia, 
or any Territory or possession of the United 
States. 

5. The term “contractor” means any em- 
ployer who enters into a contract with a 
Federal agency for the manufacture or fur- 
nishing of materials, supplies, articles, equip- 
ment, or services. 

6. The term “subcontractor” means any em- 
ployer who enters into a contract with a 
contractor for the manufacture or furnish- 
ing of materials, supplies, articles, equip- 
ment or services for use in, or in connection 
with, or necessary for, the performance by 
the contractor of its contract with a Federal 
agency. 

7. The term “fair employment practice 
provisions” means (a) the provisions con- 
tained in any contract between a Federal 
agency and a contractor, or between a con- 
tractor and a subcontractor pursuant to the 
requirements of section 4 of this act, and (b) 
the provisions contained in any defense con- 
tract pursuant to the requirements of para- 


graph 2 of Executive Order No. 8802 dated 
June 25, 1941. 


FAIR EMPLOYMENT PRACTICE PROVISIONS 


Sec. 3. It shall be an unfair employment 
practice for any contractor or subcontractor 
to refuse to hire any person, or in solicitation 
for hire, hiring, training, tenure, or any 
other term or condition of employment to 
discriminate against any person because of 
race, color, creed, religion, national origin, 
or citizenship: Provided, That it shall not be 
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an unfair employment practice to deny em- 
ployment in specified occupations to non- 
citizens or alien enemies, where such denial 
ot employment is required by the terms of 
any Executive order issued by the President 
of the United States. 

Sec. 4. Every contract entered into by a 
Federal agency with a contractor shall in- 
clude the following fair employment prac- 
tice provisions: 

(a) That the contractor will not, in the 
performance of such contract or otherwise, 
engage in any unfair employment practice; 

(b) That the contractor shall include in 
every contract executed by it with a subcon- 
tractor, an agreement, for the use and bene- 
fit of the United States, that such subcon- 
tractor will not engage in any unfair employ- 
ment practice in the performance of such 
subcontract or otherwise. 


ENFORCEMENT 


Sec. 5. 1. The committee is empowered and 
directed, as hereinafter provided, to prevent 
the violation of and to enforce fair employ- 
ment practice provisions. 

2. Whenever the committee has reason to 
believe or whenever a charge has been made 
that any contractor or subcontractor has 
violated or is violating the fair employment 
practice provisions of any contract to which 
it is a party, the committee shall have power 
to issue and cause to be served upon such 
contractor or subcontractor a complaint 
stating the charges in that respect, and con- 
taining a notice of hearing before the com- 
mittee at a place therein fixed to be held not 
less than 7 days after the serving of said 
complaint. Any such complaint may be 
amended by the committee or its agent con- 
ducting the hearing at any time prior to the 
issuance of an order based thereon. The per- 
son so complained of shall have the right to 
file an answer to the original or amended 
complaint not less than 6 days after the 
service of such original or amended com- 
plaint and to appear in person or otherwise 
to give testimony at the place and time set 
in the complaint. In the discretion of a 
member or agent conducting the hearing, or 
of the committee, any other person may be 
allowed to intervene in the proceeding and to 
present testimony. In any such proceeding 
the rules of evidence prevailing in the courts 
of law or equity shall not be controlling. 

Sec. 6. The testimony taken at the hearing 
shall be reduced to writing and filed with 
the committee. Thereafter, in its discre- 
tion, the committee, upon notice, may take 
further testimony or hear argument. If 
upon all the testimony taken the committee 
shall determine that the respondent has vio- 
lated or is violating any fair employment 
practice provision, the committee shall state 
its findings of fact and shall issue and cause 
to be served on such respondent an order 
requiring such respondent to cease and de- 
sist from such violations and from any and 
all other violations of such fair employment 
practice provisions and to take such of the 
following further action as the committee 
may direct: 

(a) Payment into the Treasury of the 
United States, as liquidated damages for such 
violation, the sum of $500 per day for each 
day of the continuance of such violation. 

(b) The hiring of any person refused em- 
ployment or the reinstatement of any person 
discharged or laid off in violation of such 
fair employment practice provisions. 

(c) The transfer of any person from an 
occupation in which he is employed to an 
occupation in which he was denied employ- 
ment or from which he was transferred in 
violation of such fair employment practice 
provisions. 

(d) The award of back pay from the date 
of any refusal to hire, lay off, discharge, or 
other discrimination in hiring, tenure, or 
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other term or condition of employment in 
violation of such fair employment practice 
provisions. 

(e) Such other affirmative action as will 
effectuate the policy of this act. 

(f) The making of reports to the commit- 
tee from time to time showing the extent to 
which the order has been complied with. 

If upon all the testimony the committee 
shall be of the opinion that the person or 
persons named in the complaint have not 
violated and are not violating such fair em- 
ployment practice provisions, then the com- 
mittee shall make. its findings of fact and 
shall issue an order dismissing the complaint. 

Until a transcript of the record in a case 
shall have been filed in a court, the commit- 
tee may at any time, upon reasonable notice 
and in such manner as it shall deem proper, 
modify or set aside, in whole or in part, any 
finding or order made or issued by it. 

Sec. 7. Uniess the committee shall other- 
wise determine and state in its order, no con- 
tractor or subcontractor against whom the 
committee has entered an order pursuant to 
section 6, and no person exercising a control- 
ling interest in such contractor or subcon- 
tractor shall be awarded a contract as a con- 
tractor or subcontractor until 3 years have 
elapsed from the date of such order of the 
committee. The Comptroller General is au- 
thorized and directed to distribute a list to all 
Federal agencies, and such Federal agencies 
are authorized and directed to distribute a 
list to all contractors containing the names of 
persons who have been barred from becoming 
contractors or subcontractors pursuant to 
the provisions of this section. 


ENFORCEMENT AND REVIEW 


Sec. 8. Proceedings for the enforcement of 
any order of the committee may be taken and 
prosecuted by the committee and proceedings 
for the review of any final order of the com- 
mittee may be taken and prosecuted by any 
person aggrieved thereby in the same man- 
ner and form and with the same effect as is 
provided by subdivisions (e) to (i), inclusive, 
of section 10 of the National Labor Relations 
Act with reference to proceedings for the en- 
forcement or review of orders of the National 
Labor Relations Board: Provided, That the 
court in which a petition for enforcement or 
review shall be filed and which shall have 
jurisdiction of the proceeding shall be any 
circuit court of appeals of the United States 
(including the Court of Appeals of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia) within any circuit where- 
in the violation in question of the fair em- 
ployment practice provisions occurred or 
wherein the respondent named in the order 
of the committee resides or transacts busi- 
ness, or (in the case of a petition to review an 
order of the committee) in the Court of Ap- 
peals of the District of Columbia. 

INVESTIGATORY POWERS 

Sec. 9. For the purpose of all hearings and 
investigations which, in the opinion of the 
committee, are necessary or proper for the 
exercise of the powers vested in it by this 
Act, the committee, its members, and its duly 
authorized agents or agencies shall have and 
may exercise all of the powers vested in the 
National Labor Relations Board by subdivi- 
sions (1) to (6), inclusive, of section 11 of 
the National Labor Relations Act, and all of 
the provisions of said subdivisions shall be 
applicable to hearings and investigations con- 
ducted by the committee under this act. 

Sec. 10. Any person who shall willfully 
resist, prevent, impede, or interfere with any 
member of the committee or any of its agents 
or agencies in the performance of duties pur- 
suant to this act shall be punished by a 
fine of not more than $5,000 or by imprison- 
ment for not more than 1 year, or both. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Sec. 11. The committee may, by one or 
more of its members or by such agents or 
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agencies as it may designate, prosecute any 
inquiry necessary to its functions in any part 
of the United States. The committee may 
establish or utilize such regional, local, or 
other agencies and utilize such voluntary 
and uncompensated services as may from 
time to time be needed. Attorneys ap- 
pointed by the committee may appear for 
and represent the committee in any court 
proceeding. 

Sec. 12. The committee shall have author- 
ity from time to time to make, amend, and 
rescind such rules and regulations as may be 
necessary to carry out the provisions of this 
act. Such ryles and regulations shall be 
effective upon publication in the manner 
prescribed by the committee. 

Sec. 13. If any provision of this act, or 
the application of such provision to any per- 
son or circumstance, shall be held invalid, 
the remainder of this act, or the application 
of such provision to persons or circumstances 
other than those as to which it is held in- 
valid, shall not be affected thereby. 

Sec. 14. This act may be cited as the “Fair 
Employment Practice Act.” 


Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, who 
introduced the next bill on the subject? 
It was introduced by Mr. Scanlon, a 
Member of the House of Representatives 
from the State of Pennsylvania, and a 
Democrat. He introduced House bill 
3926. It is strange to find that the bill 
pending -before us, Senate bill 101, is 
stated in language almost exactly the 
same as that used in the Scanlon bill, 
which was introduced several months be- 
fore Senate bill 101 was introduced. I 
send to the desk a copy of the Scanlon 
bill, House bill 3986, and ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed at this point 
in the REcorD, as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the bill (H. R. 
3986) was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc. — 

FINDINGS AND DECLARATION OF POLICY 


SECTION 1. The Congress finds that the 
practice of denying employment opportuni- 
ties to, and discriminating in employment 
against, properly qualified persons by rea- 
son of their race, creed, color, national origin, 
or ancestry, foments domestic strife and 
unrest, deprives the United States of the 
fullest utilization of its capacities for pro- 
duction and defense, and burdens, hinders, 
and obstructs commerce. 

It is hereby declared to be the policy of 
the United States to eliminate such dis- 
crimination in all employment relations 
which fall within the jurisdiction or control 
of the Federal Government as hereinafter set 
forth. 


RIGHT TO FREEDOM FROM DISCRIMINATION IN 
EMPLOYMENT 


Sec. 2. The right to work and to seek work 
without discrimination because of race, 
creed, color, national origin, or ancestry 1s 
deciared to be an immunity, of all citizens 
of the United States, which shall not we 
abridged by any State or by an instrumen- 
tality or creature of any State. 

UNFAIR EMPLOYMENT PRACTICES DEFINED 


Sec. 3. (a) It shall be an unfair employ- 
ment practice for any employer within the 
scope of this act— 

(1) to refuse to hire any person because of 
such person’s race, creed, color, national 
origin, or ancestry: 

(2) to discharge any person from employ- 
ment because of such person’s race, creed, 
color, national origin, or ancestry; 

(3) to discriminate against any person !n 
compensation or in other terms or condi- 
tions of employment because of such per- 
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son's race, creed, color, national origin, or 
ancestry. 

(b) It shall be an unfair employment prac- 
tice for any labor union within the scope of 
this act— 

(1) to refuse membership to any person 
because of such person’s race, creed, color, 
national origin, or ancestry; 

(2) to expel from membership any person 
because of such person’s race, creed, color, 
national origin, or ancestry; or 

(3) to discriminate against any member, 
employer, or employee because of such per- 
son’s race, creed, color, national origin, or 
ancestry. 

(c) It shall be an unfair employment prac- 
tice for any employer or labor union within 
the scope of this act to discharge, expel, or 
otherwise discriminate against any person 
because he has opposed any practices forbid- 
den by this act or because he has filed a 
charge, testified, or assisted in any proceeding 
under this act. 


SCOPE OF ACT 


Sec. 4. (a) This act shall apply to any em- 
ployer having in his employ more than five 
persons, who is (1) engaged in interstate 
or foreign commerce; (2) under contract 
with the United States or any agency thereof; 
or (3) performing work, under subcontract 
or otherwise, called for by a contract to 
which the United States or any agency there- 
of is a party. 

(b) This act shall apply to any labor union 
which has five or more members in the em- 
ploy of one or more employers covered by 
the preceding paragraph. 

(c) This act shall apply to the employ- 
ment practices in the United States and of 
every Territory, insular possession, agency, 
or instrumentality thereof, except that par- 
agraphs (3) and (f) of section 10, providing 
for petitions for enforcement and review, 
shall not apply in any case in which an 
order has been issued against any department 
or independent agency of the United States; 
but in any such case the Falir Employment 
Practice Commission established by section 
5 of this act may petition the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States for the enforcement 
of such order, and it shall thereupon be 
the duty of the Attorney General to take 
such measures as may secure obedience to 
any such order. Every official who wilfully 
violates any such order shall be summarily 
discharged from the Government employ. 


FAIR EMPLOYMENT PRACTICE COMMISSION 


Sec. 5. For the purpose of securing enforce- 
ment of the foregoing rights and prevent- 
ing unfair employment practices on the part 
of employers and labor unions, there is here- 
by established a commission to be known as 
the Fair Employment Practice Commission, 
which shall consist of a chairman and six 
additional members to be appointed by the 
President, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, who shall serve for a 
term of 7 years except that the terms of 
the members originally appointed shall ex- 
pire seriatim at intervals of 1 year. Any 
member of the commission may be removed 
by the President, upon notice and hearing, 
for neglect of duty or malfeasance in office, 
but for no other cause. Four members of 
the Commission shall at all times constitute 
a quorum. 

REPORTS 


Sec. 6. The Commission shall at the close 
of each fiscal year make a report in writing 
to the Congress and to the President con- 
cerning the cases it has heard, the decisions 
it has rendered, the names, salaries, and 
duties of all employees and officers in the 
employ or under the supervision of the Com- 
mission, and an account of ail moneys it 
has disbursed, and shall make such recom- 
mendations for further legislation as may 
appear desirable. 
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Sec. 7, Each member of the Commiseioy 
shall receive a salary of $10,000 a year, s)),)) 
be eligible for reappointment, and shall yo: 
engage in any other business, vocation, o; 
employment. 


TERMINATION OF COMMITTEE ON FAIR EMPioy. 
MENT PRACTICE 

Sec. 8. Upon the appointment of the mem. 
bers of the Commission, the Committee oy 
Fair Employment Practice, established by Ey. 
ecutive Order No. 9346 of May 27, 1943, shai! 
cease to exist. All employees of the saiq 
Committee shall be transferred to and be. 
come employees of the Commission. 4)j 
records, papers, and property of the Com. 
mittee shall pass into the possession of the 
Commission, and all unexpended funds anq 
appropriations for the use and maintenance 
of the Committee shall be available to the 
Commission. 


LOCATION OF OFFICES 


Sec. 9. The Commission shall hold its ses- 
sions in the District of Columbia and at such 
other places as it may designate. The Com- 
mission may, by one or more of its members 
or by such referees, agents, or agencies as it 
may designate, prosecute any inquiry or con- 
duct any hearing necessary to its functions 
in any part of the United States or any Ter- 
ritory or insular possession thereof. 


PROHIBITION OF UNFAIR EMPLOYMENT 
PRACTICES 


Sec. 10. (a) The Commission is empow- 
ered as herein provided to prohibit any per- 
son from engaging in any unfair employ- 
ment practices within the scope of this act. 

(b) Whenever it is charged that any per- 
son has engaged in any such unfair employ- 
ment practice, the Commission, or any re!f- 
eree, agent, or agency designated by the 
Commission for such purposes, shall have 
power to issue and cause to be served upon 
such person a complaint stating the charges 
in that respect and containing a notice of 
hearing before the Commission or a member 
thereof, or before a designated referee, agent 
or agency at a place therein fixed not less 
than 10 days after the serving of said com- 
plaint. 

(c) The person so complained of shall have 
the right to file an answer to such complaint 
and to appear in person or otherwise, with or 
without counsel, and give testimony at the 
place and time fixed in the complaint. 

(d) If upon all the testimony taken the 
Commission shall be of the opinion that any 
person named in the complaint has engaged 
in any such unfair employment practice, the 
Commission shall state its findings of fact 
and shall issue and cause to be served on 
such person an order requiring such person 
to cease and desist from such unfair employ- 
ment practice and to take such affirmative 
action, including hiring or reinstatement o! 
employees with or without back pay, as Wil! 
effectuate the policies of this act. If, upon 
all the testimony taken, the Commission 
shall be of the opinion that no person named 
in the complaint has engaged in any such 
unfair employment practice, the Commis- 
sion shall state its findings of fact and shall 
issue an order dismissing the said complaint. 

(e) The Commission shall have power to 
petition any circuit court of appeals of the 
United States (including the United States 
Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia) 
or, if all the circuit courts of appeals to 
which application might be made are in vace- 
tion, any district court of the United States, 
within any circuit or district, respectively, 
wherein the unfair employment practice In 
question occurred, or wherein such person 
resides or transacts business, for the enforce- 
ment of such order and ‘or appropriate tem- 
porary relief or restraining order, and shall 
certify and file in the court to which petition 
is made a transcript of the entire record 
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the proceeding, including the pleadings and 
testimony upon which such order was entered 
and the findings and the order of the Com- 
mission. Upon such filing, the court to which 

tition is made shall conduct further pro- 
ceedings in conformity with the procedures 
established by law governing petitions for 
enforcement of the orders of the National 
Labor Relations Board. 

(f) Any person aggrieved by a final order of 
the Commission granting or denying in 
whole or in part the relief sought may ob- 
tain a review of such order in any circuit 
court of appeals of the United States (in- 
cluding the United States Court of Appeals 
for the District of Columbia) within any 
circuit wherein the unfair employment prac- 
tice in question was alleged to have occurred 
or wherein such person resides or transacts 
business by filing in such court a written 
petition praying that the order of the Com- 
mission be modified or set aside. Upon such 
filing, the reviewing court shall conduct fur- 
ther proceedings in conformity with the pro- 
cedures established by law governirz peti- 
tions for review of the orders of the National 
Labor Relations Board. 


INVESTIGATORY POWERS 


Src. 11. (a) For the purpose of all hear- 
ings and investigations which in the opinion 
of the Commission are necessary and proper 
for the exercise of the powers vested in it 
by this act, the Commission, or its duly 
authorized agents or agencies, shall at all 
reasonable times have access to, for the pur- 
pose of examination, and the right to copy 
any evidence of any person being investi- 
gated or proceeded against that relates to 
any matter under investigation or in ques- 
tion. Any member of the Commission shall 
have power to issue subpenas requiring the 
attendance and testimony of witnesses and 
the production of any evidence that relates 
to any matter under investigation or in 
question, before the Commission, its mem- 
ber, agent, or agency conducting the hear- 
ing or investigation. Any member of the 
Commission, or any agent or agency desig- 
nated by the Commission for such purposes, 
may administer oaths and affirmations, 
examine witnesses, and receive evidence. 
Such attendance of witnesses and the pro- 
duction of such evidence may be required 
from any place in the United States or any 
Territory or possession thereof, at any desig- 
nated place of hearing. 

(b) In case of contumacy or refusal to 
obey a subpena issued to any person, any 
district court of the United States or the 
United States courts of any Territory or 
possession, or the District Court of the 
United States for the District of Columbia, 
within the jurisdiction of which the inquiry 
is carried on or within the jurisdiction of 
which said person guilty of contumacy or 
refusal to obey is found or resides or trans- 
acts business, upon application by the Com- 
mission shall have jurisdiction to issue to 
such person an order requiring such person 


to appear before the Commission, its mem- 
ber, agent, or agency, there to produce evi- 
dence if so ordered, or there to give testi- 


mony touching the matter under investiga- 
Uon or in question; and any failure to obey 
such order of the court may be punished 
by said court as a contempt thereof. 

(c) No person shall be excused from at- 
tending and testifying or from producing 
books, records, correspondence, documents, 
or other evidence in obedience to the subpena 
of the Commission, on the ground that the 
testimony or evidence required of him may 
tend to incriminate him or subject him to a 
penalty or forfeiture; but no individual shall 
be prosecuted or subjected to any penalty or 
forfeiture for or on account of any transac- 
tion, matter, or thing concerning which he 
= compelled, after having claimed his privi- 
‘ege against self-incrimination, to testify or 
Produce evidence, except that such indi- 





vidual so testifying shall not be exempt 
from prosecution and punishment for per- 
jury committed in so testifying. 


RULES AND REGULATIONS 


Sec. 12. The Commission shall have au- 
thority from time to time to make, amend, 
and rescind such regulations as may be nec- 
essary to carry out the provisions of this act. 
Such regulations shall be effective 60 days 
after transmission to the Congress unless the 
Congress has in the interim amended or nulli- 
fied such regulations by appropriate legisla- 
tion or has adjourned within 10 days after 
the submission of such regulations. Such 
regulations shall set forth the procedure for 
service and amendment of complaints, for 
intervention in proceedings before the Com- 
mission, for rules of evidence to be applied 
by the Commbssion, for the taking of testi- 
mony and its reduction to writing, for the 
modification of the findings or orders prior 
to the filing of records in court, for the service 
and return of process and fees of witnesses, 
and with respect to the seal of the Commis- 
sion, which shall be judicially noticed, the 
payment of expenses of members and em- 
ployees of the Commission, the qualification 
and disqualification of members and em- 
ployees and any other matters appropriate 
in the execution of the provisions of this act. 

GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 

Sec. 13. (a) All contracting agencies of the 
Government of the United States shall in- 
clude in all contracts hereafter negotiated or 
renegotiated by them a provisicn obligating 
the contractor not to discriminate against 
any employee or applicant for employment 
because of race, creed, color, national origin, 
or ancestry, and requiring him to include a 
similar provision in all subcontracts. 

(b) Unless the Commission shall otherwise 
determine and state in its order, no contract 
shall be awarded by the United States or any 
agency thereof to any person found by the 
Commission to have violated any of the pro- 
visions of this act or to any firm, corporation, 
partnership, or association in which such 
person has a controlling interest, until 3 
years have elapsed from the date when the 
Commission determines such violation to 
have occured. The Comptroller General is 
authorized and directed to distribute a list 
to all agencies of the United States contain- 
ing the names of such persons 


OFFENSES AND PENALTIES 


Sec. 14. Any person who shall willfully re- 
sist, prevent, impede, or interfere with any 
member of the Commission or any of its 
referees, agents, or agencies, in the perform- 
ance of duties pursuant to this act, shall be 
punished by a fine of not more than $5,000 
or by imprisonment for not more than 1 year, 
or both. 

SEPARABILITY CLAUSE 

Sec. 15. If any provision of this act or the 
application of such provision to any person 
or circumstance shall be held invalid, the 
remainder of such act or the application 
of such provision to persons or circumstances 
other than those to which it is held invalid 
shall not be affected thereby. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 16. (1) The term “person” includes 
one or more individuals, partnerships, asso- 
ciations, corporations, legal representatives, 
trustees, trustees in bankruptcy, or receivers. 

(2) The term “employer” includes any 
person acting in the interest of any em- 
ployer, directly or indirectly. 

(3) The term “labor union” includes any 
organization in which employees partici- 
pate and which exists for the purpose, in 
whole or in part, of dealing with employers 
concerning the terms or conditions of em- 
ployment. 

(4) Unless otherwise specified, the term 
“Commission” means the Fair Employment 
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Practice Commission created by section 5 of 
this act. 

(5) The term “Committee” means the 
Committee on Fair Employment Practice 
established by Executive Order No. 9346 of 
May 27, 1943. 

(6) The term “commerce” means trade 
traffic, commerce, transportation, or com- 
munication among the several States, or be- 
tween the District of Columbia or any Ter- 
ritory of the United States and any State 
or other Territory or between any foreign 
country and any State, Territory, or the 
District of Columbia, or within the Dis- 
trict of Columbia or any Territory, or be- 
tween points in the same State but through 
any other State or Territory or the District 
of Columbia or any foreign country. 

Sec. 17. This act may be cited as the “Fair 
Employment Practices Act.” 


Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, for 
the benefit of students who hereafter 
may study the proceedings taken in con- 
nection with pending legislation, I ask 
unanimous consent to have Senate bill 
101 printed at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the bill 
(S. 101) was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc.— 

FINDINGS AND DECLARATION OF POLICY 


Section 1. The Congress finds that the 
practice of denying employment opportuni- 
ties to, and discriminating in employment 
against, properly qualified persons by reason 
of their race, creed, color, national origin, or 
ancestry foments domestic strife and unrest, 
deprives the United States of the fullest 
utilization of its capacities for production, 
endangers the national security and the gen- 
eral welfare, and adversely affects commerce. 

It is hereby declared to be the policy of the 
United States to eliminate such discrimina- 
tion in all employment relations which fall 
within the jurisdiction or control of the Fed- 
eral Government as hereinafter set forth. 


RIGHT TO FREEDOM FROM DISCRIMINATION IN 
EMPLOYMENT 


Sec. 2. The right to work and to seek work 
without discrimination because of race, creed, 
color, national origin, or ancestry is declared 
to be an immunity, of all citizens of the 
United States, which shall not be abridged 
by any State or by an instrumentality or 
creature of the United States or of any State. 


UNFAIR EMPLOYMENT PRACTICES DEFINED 


Sec. 3. (a) It shall be an unfair employ- 
ment practice for any employer within the 
scope of this act— 

(1) to refuse to hire any person because of 
such person’s race, creed, color, national ori- 
gin, or ancestry; 

(2) to discharge any person from employ- 
ment because of such person’s race, creed, 
color, national origin, or ancestry; 

(3) to discriminate against any person in 
compensation or in other terms or condi- 
tions of employment because of such person's 
race, creed, color, national origin, or ancestry; 
and 

(4) to confine or limit recruitment or hir- 
ing of persons for employment to any em- 
ployment agency, placement service, training 
school or center, labor union or organization, 
or any other source that discriminates 
against persons because of their race, color, 
creed, national origin or ancestry. 

(b) It shall be an unfair employment prac- 
tice for any labor union within the scope of 
this act— 

(1) to deny full membership rights and 
priivleges to any person because of such per- 
son’s race, creed, color, national origin, or 
ancestry; 

(2) to expel from membership any person 
because of such person’s race, creed, color, 
naticnal origin, or ancestry; or 
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(3) to discriminate against any member, 
employer, or employee because of such per- 
son’s race, creed, color, national origin, or 
ancestry. 

(c) It shall be an unfair employment prac- 
tice for any employer or labor union within 
the scope of this act to discharge, expel, or 
Otherwise discriminate against any person 
because he has opposed any practices for- 
bidden by this act or because he has filed a 
charge, testified, or assisted in any proceed- 
ing under this act. 


SCOPE OF ACT 


Src. 4. (a) This act shall apply to any em- 
ployer having in his employ six or more per- 
sons, who is (1) engaged in interstate or for- 
eign commerce or in operations affecting such 
commerce; (2) under contract with the 
United States or any agency thereof or per- 
forming work, under subcontract or other- 
wise, called for by a contract to which the 
United States or any agency thereof is a 
party, awarded, negotiated, or renegotiated 
as hereinafter provided in section 13 of this 
act. 

(b) This act shall apply to any labor union 
which has six or more members who are en- 
gaged in interstate or foreign commerce or 
operations affecting such commerce or em- 
ployed by the United States or any Territory, 
insular possession, or instrumentality 
thereof. 

(c) This act shall apply to the employment 
practices of the United States and of every 
Territory, -nsular possession, agency, or in- 
strumentality thereof, except that para- 
graphs (e) and (f) of section 10, providing 
for petitions for enforcement and review, 
shall not apply in any case in which an 
order has been issued against any department 
or independent agency of the United States; 
but in any such case the Fair Employment 
Practice Commission established by section 5 
of this act may petition the President for 
the enforcement of any such lawful order, 
and it shall thereupon be the duty of the 
President to take such measures as may 
secure chedience to any such order. Every 
officer, agent, or employee who willfully vio- 
lates any such order shall be summarily dis- 
charged from the Government employ. 


FAIR EMPLOYMENT PRACTICE COMMISSION 


Sec. 5. For the purpose of securing enforce- 
ment of the foregoing rights and preventing 
unfair employment practices on the part of 
employers and labor unions, there is hereby 
established a Commission to be known as 
the Fair Employment Practice Commission, 
which shall consist of a Chairman and four 
additional members to be appointed by the 
President, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, who shall serve for a 
term of 5 years, except that the terms of 
the members originally appointed shall ex- 
pire seriatim at intervals of 1 year. Any 
member of the Commission may be removed 
by the President, upon notice and hearing, 
for neglect of duty or malfeasance in office, 
but for not other cause. Three members of 
the Commission shall at all times constitute 
& quorum. 

REPORTS 


Sec. 6. The Commission shall at the close 
of each fiscal year make a report in writing 
to the Congress and to the President con- 
cerning the cases it has heard, the decisions 
it has rendered, the names, salaries, and 
duties of all employees and officers in the 
employ or under the supervision of the Com- 
mission, and an account of all moneys it 
has disbursed, and shall make such further 
reports on the cause of, and means of allevi- 
ating discrimination, and such recommenda- 
tions for further legislation as may appear 
Gesirable. 

SALARIES 


Sec. 7. Each member of the Commission 
shall receive a salary of $10,000 a year, shall 
be eligible for reappointment, and shall not 
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engage in any other business, vocation, or 
employment. 


TERMINATION OF COMMITTEE ON FAIR EMPLOY- 
MENT PRACTICE 


Sxc. 8. Upon the appointment of the mem- 
bers of the Commission, the Committee on 
Fair Employment Practice, established by 
Executive Order No. 9346 of May 7, 1943, 
shall cease to exist. All employees of the 
said Committee shall be transferred to and 
become employees of the Commission. All 
records, papers, and property of the Com- 
mittee shall pass into the possession of the 
Commission, and all unexpended funds and 
appropriations for the use and maintenance 
of the Committee shall be available to the 
Commission. 


LOCATION OF OFFICES 


Sec. 9. The Commission shall hold its ses- 
sions in the District of Columbia and at 
such other places as it may designate. The 
Commission may, by one or more of its 
members or by such referees, agents, or 
agencies as it may designate, prosecute any 
inquiry or conduct any hearing necessary to 
its functions in any part of the United States 
or any Territory or insular possession thereof. 


PROHIBITION OF UNFAIR EMPLOYMENT PRACTICES 


Sec. 10. (a) The Commission is empowered 
as herein provided to prohibit any person 
from engaging in any unfair employment 
practices within the scope of this act. 

(b) Whenever it is alleged that any person 
has engaged in any such unfair employment 
practice, the Commission, or any referee, 
agent, or agency designated by the Commis- 
sion for such purposes, shall have power to 
issue and cause to be served upon such per- 
son a complaint stating the charges in that 
respect and containing a notice of hearing 
before the Commission or a member there- 
of, or before a designated referee, agent, or 
agency at a place therein fixed not less than 
10 days after the serving of said complaint. 

(c) The person so complained of shall have 
the right to file an answer to such complaint 
and to appear in person or otherwise, with 
or without counsel, and give testimony at 
the place and time fixed in the complaint. 

(a) If upon the record, including all the 
testimony taken, the Commission shall find 
that any person named in the complaint has 
engaged in any such unfair employment 
practice, the Commission shall state its find- 
ings of fact and shall issue and cause to be 
served On such person an order requiring 
such person to cease and desist from such 
unfair employment practice and to take such 
affirmative action, including reinstatement 
or hiring of employees with or without back 
pay, as will effectuate the policies of this act. 
If upon the record, including all the testi- 
mony taken, the Commission shall find that 
no person named in the complaint has en- 
gaged in any such unfair employment prac- 
tice, the Commission shall state its findings 
of fact anc shall issue an order dismissing 
the’said complaint. 

(e) The Commission shall have power to 
petition any circuit court of appeals of the 
United States (including the United States 
Court of Appeals for the District of Colum- 
bia) or, if all the circuit courts of appeals to 
which application might be made are in va- 
cation, any district court of the United 
States, within any circuit or district, respec- 
tively, wherein the unfair employment prac- 
tice in question occurred, or wherein such 
person resides or transacts business, for the 
enforcement of such order and for appropri- 
ate temporary relief or restraining order, and 
shall certify and file in the court to which 
petition is made a transcript of the entire 
record in the proceeding, including the 
pleadings and testimony upon which such 
order was entered and the finding. and the 
order of the Commission. Upon cuch filing, 
the court to which petition is made shall 
conduct further proceedings in conform- 
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ity with the procedures and limitations 
established by law governing petitions fo; 
enforcement of the orders of the Nationa) 
Labor Relations Board. 

(f) Any person aggrieved by a final order 
of the Commission granting or denying in 
whole or in part the relief sought may obtain 
a review of such order in any circuit court of 
appeals of the United States (including the 
United States Court of Appeals for the pic. 
trict of Columbia) within any circuit wherein 
the unfair employment practice in question 
was alleged to have occurred or wherein such 
person resides or transacts business by filing 
in such court a written petition praying that 
the order of the Commission be modified or 
set aside. Upon such filing, the reviewing 
court shall conduct further proceedings iy 
conformity with the procedures and limits- 
tions established by law governing petitions 
for review of the orders of the National Labor 
Relations Board. 


INVESTIGATORY POWERS 


Sec. 11. (a) For the purpose of al! hearings 
and investigations which in the opinion of 
the Commission are necessary and proper for 
the exercise of the powers vested in it by this 
act the Commission, or its duly authorized 
agents or agencies, shall at all reasonable 
times have access to, for the purpose of ex- 
amination, and the right to copy any evidence 
of any person being investigated or proceeded 
against that relates to any matter under in- 
vestigation or in question. Any member of 
the Commission shall have power to issue 
subpenas requiring the attendance and tes- 
timony of witnesses and the production of 
any evidence that relates to any matter under 
investigation or in question, before the Com- 
mission, its member, agent, or agency con- 
ducting the hearing or investigation. Any 
member of the Commission, or any agent or 
agency designated by the Commission for 
such purposes, may administer oaths and af- 
firmations, examine witnesses, and receive 
evidence. Such attendance of witnesses and 
the production of such evidence may be re- 
quired from any place in the United States 
or any Territory or possession thereof, at any 
designated place of hearing. 

(b) In case of contumacy or refusal to obey 
a subpena issued to any person, any district 
court of the United States or the United 
States courts of any Territory or possession, 
or the District Court of the United States for 
the District of Columbia, within the juris- 
diction of which the inquiry is carried on or 
within the jurisdiction of which said person 
guilty of contumacy or refusal to obey \s 
found or resides or transacts business, upon 
application by the Commission shall have 
jurisdiction to issue to such person an order 
requiring such person to appear before the 
Commission, its member, agent, or agency, 
there to produce evidence if so ordered, or 
there to give testimony touching the matter 
under investigation or in question; and any 
failure to obey such order of the court may 
be punished by said court as a contempt 
thereof. 

(c) No person shall be excused from 4t- 
tending and testifying or from producing 
books, records, correspondence, documents, of 
other evidence in obedience to the subpena 
of the Commission, on the ground that the 
testimony or evidence re of him may 
tend to incriminate him or subject bim to § 
penalty or forfeiture; but no individual sha!l 
be prosecuted or subjected to any penalty or 
forfeiture for or on account of any transac- 
tion, matter, or thing concerning which he 
is compelled, after having claimed his priv- 
ilege against self-incrimination, to testify 0! 
produce evidence, except that such individ- 
ual so testifying shall not be exempt from 
prosecution and punishment for perjury com- 
mitted in so testifying. 


RULES AND REGULATIONS 


Szc. 12. The Commission shall have ®#- 
thority from time to time to make, amend, 
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and rescind such regulations as may be nec- 
essary to carry out the provisions of this act. 
such regulations shall be effective 60 days 
after transmission to the Congress unless 
the Congress has in the interim amended or 
nullified such regulations by appropriate leg- 
jslation or has adjourned within 30 days after 
the submission of such regulations. Such 
regulations shall include the procedure for 
service and amendment of complaints, for 
intervention in proceedings before the Com- 
mission, for the taking of testimony and its 
reduction to writing, for the modification of 
the findings or orders prior to the filing of 
records in court, for the service and return 
of process and fees of witnesses, and with 
respect to the seal of the Commission, which 
shall be judicially noticed, the payment of 
expenses of members and employees of the 
Commission, the qualification and disquali- 
fication of members and employees, and any 
other matters appropriate in the execution of 
the provisions of this act. 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


Sec. 13. (a) All contracting agencies of 
the Government of the United States shall 
include in all contracts hereafter awarded, 
negotiated, or renegotiated by them, except 
such classes of contracts as may be exempted 
from the scope of this provision by regulation 
adopted pursuant to section 12 of this act, 
a provision obligating the contractor not to 
discriminate against any employee or ap- 
plicant for employment because of race, creed, 
color, national origin, or ancestry, and re- 
quiring him to include a similar provision in 
all subcontracts. 

(b) No contract shall be awarded or ex- 
ecuted by the United States or any agency 
thereof to any person found by the Commis- 
sion to have violated any of the provisions of 
this act or to any firm, corporation, partner- 
ship, or association in which such person has 
a controlling interest, for a period to be fixed 
by the Commission not to exceed 3 years from 
the date when the Commisison determines 
such violation to have occurred. The Com- 
mission may by subsequent order, for good 
cause shown, reduce any period so fixed. 
The Comptroller General is authorized and 
directed to distribute a list to all agencies of 
the United States containing the names of 
such persons, 


WILLFUL INTERFERENCE WITH COMMISSION 
AGENTS 


Sec. 14. Any person who shall willfully 
resist, prevent, impede, or interfere with any 
member of the Commission or any of its 
referees, agents, or agencies, in the perform- 
ance of duties pursuant to this act, shall be 
punished by a fine of not more than $5,000 
or by imprisonment for not more than 1 
year, or both. 


SEPARABILITY CLAUSE 


Sec. 15. If any provision of this act or the 
application of such provision to any person 
or circumstance shall be held invalid, the 
Temainder of such act or the application of 
Such provision to persons or circumstances 
other than those to which it is held invalid 
shall not be affected thereby. 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 16. (1) The term “person” includes 
one or more individuals, partnerships, asso- 
ciations, corporations, legal representatives, 
trustees, trustees in bankruptcy, or receivers. 

(2) The term “employer” includes any 
person acting in the interest of any: em- 
ployer, directly or indirectly, and includes 
the United States and every Territory, in- 
sular possession, and agency or instrumen- 
tality thereof. 

(3) The term “labor union” includes any 
organization in which employees participate 
and which exists for the purpose, in whole 
or in part, of dealing with employers con- 
cerning the terms or conditions of employ- 
ment. 

(4) Unless otherwise specified, the term 
“Commission” means the Fair Employment 





Practice Commission created by section 5 of 
this act. 

(5) The term “Committee” means the 
Committee on Pair Employment Practice 
established by Executive Order No. 9346 of 
May 27, 1943. 

(6) The term “commerce” means trade, 
traffic, commerce, transportation, or com- 
munication among the several States, or be- 
tween the District of Columbia or any Ter- 
ritory of the United States and any State or 
other Territory or between any foreign coun- 
try and any State, Territory, or the District 
of Columbia, or within the District of Co- 
lumbia or any Territory, or between points 
in the same State but through any other 
State or Territory or the District of Co- 
lumbia or any foreign country. 

(7) The term “affecting commerce” means 
in commerce, or burdening or obstructing 
commerce or the free flow of commerce, or 
having led or tending to lead to a labor dis- 
pute burdening or obstructing commerce or 
the free flow of commerce. 

Sec. 17. This act may be cited as the “Fair 
Employment Practice Act.” 


Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I 
wish to call attention to the similarity 
between Senate bill 101 and the Marc- 
antonio bill. I ask students of the sub- 
ject to cotapare section 1 of the Marc- 
antonio bill with the corresponding sec- 
tion of the pending bill. I ask them to 
compare section 3 of the pending bill, 
Senate bill 101, which defines unfair em- 
ployment practices with section 3 of the 
Marcantonio bill. I ask them to com- 
pare section 10 of the pending bill with 
section 5 of the Marcantonio bill. I ask 
them to make a comparison of subsec- 
tion (e) of section 10 of the pending bill, 
Senate bill 101, with section 8 of the 
Marcantonio bill. I ask them to make 
a comparison of subsectioi. (f) of sec- 
tion 10 of the pending bill, Senate bill 
101, with section 8 of the Marcantonio 
bill. I ask students of the subject to 
compare section 12 of the pending bill 
with section 12 of the Marcantonio bill. 
I ask them to make a comparison of sec- 
tion 13 of the pending bill with section 5 
of the Marcantonio bill. I ask them to 
make a comparison of section 15 of the 
pending bill with section 13 of the Marc- 
antonio bill. I ask them to make a com- 
parison of section 16 of the pending bill 
with sections 2 and 3 of the Marcantonio 
bill. 

Mr. President, much has been said 
about the politics involved in this bill. 
The subject has been raised on several 
occasions during the course of this de- 
bate. I have endeavored to appraise as 
best I could the attitude of both parties, 
from a political standpoint, on this 
measure. Of course, as we recall, this 
subject was originally presented to us 
by President Roosevelt, by means of his 
Executive orders; but those Executive 
orders, as will be found by reading them, 
are exceedingly mild and without force 
or compulsion such as that provided for 
in these bills. Still, those Executive 
orders came from the Democratic Party. 

Then, following the introduction of 
Mr. MARcANTONIO’s bill, Mr. Scanlon in- 
troduced his bill. It is exactly like the 
one we are now considering, Senate bill 
101. Mr. Scanlon was a Democrat. 

Then along came Mr. Dawson. On 
the day after Mr. Scanlon introduced 
his bill, Mr. Dawson introduced exactly 
the same bill. He is a Democrat from 
Illinois, 


Then came Mr. LaFotietrg. On the 
same day he introduced House bill 4005. 
He is a Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and is a Republican from the 
State of Indiana. The bill he introduced 
follows the real pattern or fashion set 
in the Marcantonio bill. 

Then came the first Chavez bill, on 
June 23, 1944. It is to be noted that all 
the other bills were introduced in Jan- 
uary, nearly 5 months before the Chavez 
bill—as we shall call it here—the bill now 
under consideration—was introduced. 
That bill was the one which was iritro- 
duced by the Senator from New Mexico 
{Mr. CHAvez] and other Senators, the 
same authors as those of the pending 
bill, except that I believe the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. Arken] has been re- 
corded as an author of the pending bill 
and not of the other bill. I refer to 
Senate bill 2048, which was introduced 
on June 24, 1944, a bill which was word 
for word, “t” for “t,” and “i” for “i” the 
same as the bills which were introduced 
by Representatives Scanlon, Dawson, and 
LaFollette. Later, on January 6, 1945, 
the pending bill was introduced. The 
authors of that bill are the same as those 
of the bill which was introduced June 
24, 1944. 

On January 3, 1945, Representative 
Norton introduced House bill 523. 

On January 4, 1945, Representative 
Batpwin of New York introduced House 
bill 679. 

On January 6, 1945, the pending bill 
was introduced. 

On January 11, 1945, Representative 
Hoox, a Democrat, from Michigan, in- 
troduced a similar bill. 

On January 17, 1945, Representative 
DirkKsEN of Illinois introduced a bill which 
I have not compared with the pending 
bill. 

On January 24, 1945, Representative 
PowELt introduced House bill 1743. He 
is a Democrat and a Negro. He may be 
proud of that fact, and I do not criticize 
him for it. 

On January 25, 1945, Representative 
Benper of Ohio, a Republican, intro- 
duced the same bill as the one which is 
now before us. 

On January 29, 1945, Representative 
Dovctas of California introduced House 
bill 1806. 

On January 29, the same day, Repre- 
sentative CLason of Massachusetts, a Re- 
publican, introduced a similar bill. 

On January 31 Representative. DoyLe, 
a Democrat from California, introduced 
substantially the same bill. 

On the same date, January 31, Rep- 
resentative HorrMan, a Republican from 
Michigan, introduced the same kind of a 
bill. 

On February 4, 1946, the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Tarr] introduced a bill, but 
it was not patterned after the others, 
and that may be said to his credit. I am 
glad to say it, because he is opposed to 
the pending bill, although he is in favor 
of cloture. I have been advised that he 
was opposed to the bill being reported by 
the committee. 

Mr. President, the authors of those 
bills comprise about six Republicans and 
about six Democrats. It looks as though 
there were a scramble of Representatives 
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to secure a good position on this sub- 
ject. The number of Republicans and 
the number of Democrats in this respect 
are about equal. 

I do not believe that politically there 
is any advantage to be gained by either 
party in this situation. I do not believe 
that either party will get out of this mat- 
ter any particular credit, because north 
of the Mason and Dixon’s line we find in 
the main Democrats and Republicans, 
ail of whom want to make a record, es- 
pecially in the States in which there is 
a substantial number of Negro votes. 

What is the next step by which we 
can determine whether one party has an 
advantage over the other, or can appeal 
to the colored vote through the type of 
work which is being done in connection 
with the fostering of the pending bill? I 
do not know the price which they are 
willing to pay for serving their country, 
but I know that so far as many of the 
States of this country are concerned, 
they are doing a disservice. 

Mr. President, we find that a cloture 
petition has been brought into the pic- 
ture. What has happened with respect 
to it? We find on the petition the names 
cf 48 signers. How do they stand 
politically? Twenty-four Democrats 
and 24 Republications signed the peti- 
tion. The filing of the petition was de- 
layed for almost a week. I do not know 
whether it was done by shuffling around 
to see whether the Democrats could ob- 
tain one or more additional signers, or 
whether the Republicans could obtain 
one or more additional signers, and 
thereby have a majority. I do not make 
such a charge, but I know that before 
the petition was filed some of us were 
advised that neither party had obtained 
any additional signers to the petition. 
But the whole thing looks like a horse 
race without our leader taking the posi- 
tion of the leading jockey. That is the 
position which we now occupy. It is a 
horse race between the two parties, with 
the contestants running neck and neck 
until they go under the wire. 

Mr. President, it is very regrettable 
that political issues of the character 
which have been raised here are being 
pressed at this time upon the Congress 
of the United States. In the South very 
few complaints have been made by the 
Committee on Fair Employment Prac- 
tive. Yet, various newspapers have car- 
ried articles, and commentators have 
talked from time to time about the 
southern filibuster, as though we south- 
ern Senators were the cause of the entire 
situation. 

In the first place, I wish to say—and 
I think eyery Senator on this floor will 
agree with me—that the debate which 
has taken place in connection with the 
pending bill has been one in which in- 
formation, logic, and arguments on eco- 
nomics, on the Constitution, and on 
many legal phases of this bill have been 
brought forward. The time has not been 
consumed in reading from newspapers, 
books, and roll calls which took up much 
of the time of previous filibusters. Still, 
there are those who talk about these 
southern filibusterers. We have discussed 
the proposal. We have pointed out the 
viciousness of this bill and its unconsti- 
tutionality of it until there are not many 
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Members of the Senate who, in my judg- 
ment, would be willing to vote for the 
bill in its present form. At any rate, 
we believe that we have rendered a splen- 
did service to the people of the United 
States. I shall not go into the merits 
of the matter at this late hour. I want 
the Recorp to show, however, that there 
has been no filibuster upon this meas- 
ure, although I am not ashamed of fili- 
bustering if the very foundations of my 
section are threatened, whether the 
threats be of an economic, social, or 
other character. When proposed legis- 
lation is brought before the Senate which 
appears to be directed at any section of 
this country, be it the West, East, North, 
or South, I will join any group of Sen- 
ators in filibustering it to death. I have 
no apologies to make in that regard. 
But, I repeat, Mr. President, there has 
been no filibustering in the Senate in 
connection with the pending bill, and all 
the statements made to the contrary in 
the newspapers from day to day, are in- 
correct.. Statements have been made 
that the southern filibusterers are still 
filibustering the bill, and those state- 
ments are made for the purpose of strik- 
ing at the South. 

Mr. President, I have before me a table 
listing the complaints which were filed 
with the Committee on Fair Employment 
Practice during the period from August 
1, 1943, to January 1, 1946, including 
complaints made in Southern States dur- 
ing the same period. I ask unanimous 
consent that the table be printed in the 
Recorp at this point as a part of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


Total number of cases docketed by States 
Aug. 1, 1943, to Jan. 1, 1946 


I a iicccencncniteaycindiienin t-obialiinin toniniled 63 
eS iectiencccnerneramdncincen 130 
UO SEO. soe ccc ee 1 
Ds st dn ak Dh Lie Ee Se ' 1 
Bebe Wes osd eB 3 
Wernnis jd ice tine acd 0 
et De adiwinndasiceilicni ahbcbaié 1,313 
FOOT, GOCE ndpint dip icbatadtiowgnkuses 253 
Rentini cht Am aiihchadiilaebabian eiatbcminn 9 
Ns acciiaits dictdsdechieailasnnobladinin Saban 852 
OIE inn issipdepiatinteteccataiicieapntipiia atone 144 
District of Cotumbie. ook i cosa d ‘ 280 
Vien... nahi Lec ok 2 119 
Want: Viegas. oi ocd nc 20 
Mortis Catalina sis ntide tied des BES ad 
ODED 24cnacicbscniebio dn Sia 502 
REN 6 ra icnctnapibadhdtvinsseied 708 
SINE. aciclenictidedmenstedimnieaatniibectaes: 43 
II on xnnids ent ptih calptdaaeniinedtadadnas itaanie 703 
MEE”: acho. ecscanteisinnn cies beniaaacddaaaee 162 
Ween oot ee asa 26 
AGG. cciicwtintsnkindecsddsbuadias 116 
COGN ntiiccwectliieecbiinéitadh 222 
TORRGNNND stint cite dattinbiittns eal 138 
MiletetNG 4+ nenccdsb te tsnvduvtied 14 
ee CRG R nti qn abnerniizgininitinns 35 
BPD nih iicimiaes cian wukh ntcetede Ciecialads 113 
EL, HIG ci nwlndenotsssn catenin 0 
Sete Delt .0c— dmc cebnachuentes 1 
DORN i i id ecb odciaab mae beniaes 29 
SUG ih ond Steele ddd As 26 
RGR, Soi Saiitdeddocusiciddiicasas 16 
DORON snd n citttivis eemtinatncitbihbetitbile Shi 534 
ReRS0t....cnquinticnctnenembesdbensd 78 
CON cyt nctantipiainpeadeiin 24 
II cn cinta anitemenin teehee 24 
Binsin cinvennsth Ras exes pep ened ieee ieeetnaanin alata 437 
WeenG ss Cc ccndsnsenbbebetodes 146 
Sie OINNI00 . Lscincvctinciicnstainadsss 39 
NO a. cxcivicsensortn: title ssieniminiianitiaendiibiasisteaiiaala e 
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Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, as 
shown by the table, 8,750 complaints were 
filed with the Committee on Fair Em- 
ployment Practice during the period from 
August 1, 1943, to January 1, 1946. of 
those complaints only 1,450 were filed in 
the 12 Southern States. That constitutes 
16 percent of the total number of com- 
plaints filed before the Commission 
charging unfair employment practices, 

In the Southern State 26 percent of 
the total population of this country re- 
sides, and out of that whole 26 percent 
of the population only 16 percent of the 
complaints have been made about unfair 
trade practices and _ discriminations 
against the Negro. 

I do not want to take further time. | 
know the Senate is anxious to proceed to 
other matters. I wish to put into the 
Recorp at this point, however, a list of 
the Southern States showing the number 
of complaints filed in each Southern 
State, constituting 16 percent of the com- 
plaints, and the population of the same 
States, showing that it is 26.4 percent of 
the total population of the country. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN in the chair). Is there objec- 
tion? 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

Total FEPC cases in United States_... 8, 750 
FEPC cases in Southern States_....__. 1, 451 


Southern FEPC cases are 16.6 percent of 
total cases. 


Cases 
Ves icc tien canten cde einesee 119 
TIGRE CTIA cc cecccavdneteiupieinos 44 
Gemth Cefelinesc. sc 2dbida kwon. >< 35 
TOMES oi un cen cces scbliivddal dee 43 
TR on sik ce ee iidds Sdéiecdeen en 116 
GEONIG. 6 idwtlswicswrdsietibdibaatiakias 222 
Womens. 5 set nae anon 138 
eee 2k te 14 
PG. Bsa i ntckeb lease Ae xe 113 
DE acces iow totem einige Aen ot 24 
TORR ni cnckstddanttic lle oncu-- 437 
RID cc cntcniniatedimed ian 146 
ERIN .. oncinticcdsiiekeateteemaiiadiinads: 1, 451 

Total population of United 
ORR wn td based dihel 131, 669, 275 
Population of Southern States. 34, 676, 653 


Population of Southern States is 263 per- 
cent of total population. 





Southern States: Population 
VR oi clei LAS 2, 677, 773 
North Carolina_....... ~~ . 3, 571, 623 
South Carolina__.......... 1, 899, 804 
QUE cuusisiecisasdaded 8, 123, 723 
WIGR.. ht acci nda. jdt 1, 897, 414 
Mente noo So ckcinilidis. 2, 845, 627 
Wee ns 2, 915, 841 
OS i ici ihe 2, 832, 961 
SE. on cuccus cae 2, 183, 796 
aude. 605i a ee 1, 949, 387 
Baas a 3 i 2, 363, 880 
Wee LS 6, 414, 824 

Dette 2 oa 94, 676, 653 


Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, in 
conclusion I wish to express the hope 
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that such a legislative proposal as the 
one before us will not be brought here 
again at an early date. I am sure the 
Senate has been convinced that the 
South is doing its full part by the Negro, 
that it is spending of the taxes collected 
as much per capita upon the colored 
people as upon the white people. Not- 
withstanding the small income of the 
people of the South as compared with 
the Northern and Eastern States, the 
South is forgetting that, and doing all 
anyone could expect of it to improve 
the condition of the Negro in that sec- 
tion. 

Why does anyone wish to disturb that 
situation? The Negroes in the South 
are not asking, the intelligent Negroes 
do net want social race equality, which 
is involved in the program, and we all 
know it. They do not want to have such 
a thing as that forced on them. They 
are proud of their own race. Some of 
the northern folk do not understand 
that. They have not the same type of 
Negro in the North as in the South, con- 
stituting the great majority of the Negro 
race in this country. The Negroes are 
proud of their race, they are educating 
their children, they are seeking to im- 
prove their condition economically and 
otherwise. 

Why not let us alone? The Negroes of 
the South are not appealing to anyone. 
There is no society for the advancement 
of the colored race in the South, as there 
is in the North—a political organization. 
They are going along making progress, 
are proud of their race, and we feel great 
interest in them. 

All we ask the northern people to do is 
to let us alone. If the northern people 
have trouble in their own States, let 
them settle it within their legislatures, 
settle it locally, where the people under- 
stand their situation, and where they 
have their court procedure. 

We'know the trouble that occurred in 
some States during the prohibition era. 
A great many States had adopted pro- 
hibition for themselves, and then there 
arose a clamor among enthusiasts that 
it should be put on States which did 
not want it. That view prevailed, and 
what was the result? Did that ad- 
vance the cause of temperance? Did it 
advance the cause of effective prohibi- 
tion? No; it did not. On the contrary, 
it broke down, weakened, and destroyed 
sentiment which had been built up by 
temperance advocates over a_ long 
period ef years, because compulsion in 
a national way was put upon the States 
of this Nation. 

Why should not the Senators from 
the North, from above the Mason and 
Dixon’s line, proceed with their effort 
to get legislation in the various States 
where some relief is needed from unfair 
race practices? There is no use of leg- 
islation if there is not an evil, and if 
there is an evil, there is more chance of 
regulating it under the police power of 
the States thin there js under the Fed- 
eral Constitution. No one doubts the 
yn of the States to regulate such an 
evil. 

If there really is a desire to serve the 
Cause of the colored people in the mat- 
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. ing on the war. 
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ter of employment, if there is a desire 
to promote them in the matter of social 
equality with the white people, or inter- 
marriage, whatever anyone wants to do 


for them, let the States take such action > 


as they may see fit. We are not inter- 
fering with that. But I submit, in the 
interest of fairness and justice, in the 
interest of the colored people, that we 
who have been here fighting this meas- 
ure know them better than any of the 
Northern people know them or could 
possibly know them. We have been 
reared among them, our fathers were 
reared among them, we understand 
them. We are trying to help them. We 
have been helping them all the years 
Since slavery was abolished. 

I appeal to Senators. We know the 
proposed legislation will not pass this 
week, but some zealous for it may want 
to bring it up again, or something simi- 
lar to it. I appeal to them to consider 
carefully whether a national program 
of this sort is better than individual 
State programs applied where conditions 
demand. If such measures cannot be 
passed in the States, then I submit the 
proponents of this measure are going be- 
yond reasonable bounds in coming here 
and voting to put it on States other than 
their own States, if their own States do 
not want it, as shown by the action of 
their State legislatures. 


FIRST SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION 
RESCISSION ACT, 1946 


Mr.McKELLAR. Mr. President, it will 
be remembered that after the war closed 
the Appropriations Committees of the 
two Houses reported a bill for rescission 
of many of the appropriations which had 
been made by the Congress for carry- 
The appropriations 
amounted to over $50,000,000,000. 

The bill passed both Houses, but the 
President vetoed it because of one item 
concerning USES. The bill was not acted 
upon by the two Houses after that, until 
the House passed H. R. 5158. That bill 
came to the Senate and was referred to 
the Committee on Appropriations, and on 
February 4 was reported favorably to the 
Senate by that committee. 

The bill as recommended by the com- 
mittee, with one exception, is precisely 
the same in form and content as the sim- 
ilarly entitled bill—H. R. 4407—as finally 
approved by the House and Senate and 
transmitted to the President, except that 
it excludes the provision contained in H. 
R. 4407 for the return to the States of 
the employment services which were 
loaned to the Federal Government at the 
beginning of 1942. The following is a 
summation of the rescissions provided for 
in the former and accompanying meas- 
ures: 

Executive departments and 


various independent Amounts 
agencies: rescinded 
QO ene nivenenmeoewensmncme $2, 945, 503, 585 
Contractual authorization. 929, 961, 208 
Military Establishment: 
Gan necteerneteatesCamammmend> 30, 263, 923, 993 
Naval Establishment: 
kd die tii ck dite 14, 370, 159, 964 


Contractual authorization— 
Corporate funds...-.-....--. 


3, 276, O72, 671 
1, 190, 500 


Total acniapametenconanicas 51, 786, 811, 921 
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The earlier bill, as passed by the House, 
included provision for the States to re- 
sume control of their loaned employment . 
services on the thirtieth day after the en- 
actment of such bill. A more comprehen- 
sive provision was substituted by the 
Senate, and, as finally agreed to by the 
House and Senate, provided for the return 
of the employment services to the States 
on or before the one hundredth day after 
the enactment of the bill 

The President’s objection to H. R. 4407 
is because of his opposition to the provi- 
sion contained therein for the return to 
the States of their loaned employment 
services at the height of the period of de- 
mobilization and reconversion. His po- 
sition is made clear in his memorandum 
announcing that he had not approved the 
bill, issued on December 22, 1945, and 
which appears on pages 12547-12549 of 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of December 
21, 1945. 

On January 29, 1946, the House of Rep- 
resentatives passed H. R. 4437 entitled 
“An act to provide for the return of pub- 
lic employment offices to State operation, 
to amend the act of Congress approved 
June 6, 1933, and for other purposes,” 
and that bill is now pending in the Senate 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

The bill as originally presented to the 
President and the pending bill carries a 
provision that the Secretary of War and 
the Secretary of the Navy shall on or 
before January 3, 1946, submit to the 
Congress a joint recommendation for re- 
vision of the Pay Adjustment Act of 1942, 
as amended, including but not restricted 
to recommendations with respect to in- 
creases authorized for flying pay, para- 
chute pay, glider pay, submarine pay, and 
similar special pay and allowances. In- 
asmuch as January 3 is long past and in 
order that the departments may have 
sufficient time in which to make their 
recommendations as contemplated by 
the provision referred to, the committee 
is amending the bill by striking out the 
date “January 3, 1946,” and inserting in 
lieu thereof the date “February 28, 1946.” 
This is the only amendment recom- 
mended by the committee. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. This is what is known 
as the rescission bill is it not? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes. What it pro- 
poses to do is merely to cancel an enor- 
mous number of appropriations which 
are no longer necessary because the war 
has ended. 

Mr. WHITE. I did not know the bill 
was to be taken up this afternoon and I 
have had no opportunity of consulting 
minority members of the committee. Let 
me ask specifically, is this arrangement 
satisfactory to the senior Senator from 
New Hampshire (Mr. Bripvees], the rank- 
ing minority member of the Committee 
on Appropriations? 

Mr. McKELLAR. It is. 

Mr. WHITE. Then, I have no objec- 
tion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the bill by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
5158) reducing certain appropriations 
and contract authorizations available for 
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the fiscal year 1946, and for other pur- 
poses, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 5158) 
reducing certain appropriations and con- 
tract authorizations available for the 
fiscal year 1946, and for other purposes, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations with an amend- 
ment on page 39, line 4, after the word 
“before”, to strike out “January 3” and 
to insert “February 28.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 


FAIR EMPLOYMENT PRACTICE ACT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 101) to prohibit discrimi- 
nation in employment because of race, 
creed, color, national origin, or ancestry. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield to me? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the amendments 
proposed by me on January 25 to S. 101, 
the FEPC bill, be printed in the Recorp, 
and that that may be deemed to be in 
compliance with the cloture rule as to 
their presentation for proposing at a 
subsequent time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. May- 
BANK in the chair). Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

The amendments intended to be pro- 
posed by Mr, CapeHart are as follows: 

On page 12, line 13, strike out “(a).” 

On page 12, beginning with line 23, strike 
out all down through line 10 on page 13. 

On page 2, line 10, after “United States” 
strike out all down through the word “State” 
in line 12. 

On page 1, line 6; page 3, line 1; and page 
3, line 4, strike out the word “persons” in 
each case and insert in lieu thereof the word 
“citizens.” 

On page 2, line 16; page 2, line 18; page 
2, line 21; page 3, line 9; page 3, line 11; 
and page 3, lines 19 and 20, strike out the 
word “person” in each case and insert in lieu 
thereof the word “citizen.” 

On page 2, line 17; page 2, line 19; page 2, 
line 23; page 3, line 9 page 3, line 12; and 
page 3, line 15, strike out the word “person’s” 
in each case and insert in lieu thereof the 
word “citizen's.” 

On page 3, line 14, after the word “any” 
insert the word citizen.” 

On page 3, line 25; and page 4, line 9, strike 
, Out the word “six” in each case and insert in 
lieu thereof the word “fifty.” 

On page 13, line 16, strike out “85,000” and 
insert in lieu thereof “$1,000.” 

On page 13, line 17, strike out “one year” 
and insert in lieu thereof “thirty days.” 


Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Louisiana yield to me? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield to the Sena- 
tor if by doing so I do not lose the floor. 

Mr. HATCH. I have not heretofore 
participated in the debate on the pend- 
ing bill except possibly to ask a question 
or two. I think, however, that my at- 
titude toward the bill is quite generally 
known, as I have in no way attempted to 
conceal my views. I have said, Mr. 
President, that I cannot support or vote 
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for Senate bill 101. More than that, I 
have said that I cannot support and will 
not support cloture. Some of my friends, 


- both in and out of the Senate, have ex- 


pressed some surprise at my attitude in 
this regard. Perhaps therefore I should 
make a brief explanation of why I as- 
sume this position. That I shall en- 
deavor to do, and I shall be as brief as 
possible. 

Mr. President, this measure in its 
opening paragraph recites: 

That the Congress finds— 


This is a finding of fact made by the 
Congress of the United States that con- 
ditions in this country are such— 
that the practice of denying employment 
opportunities to, and discriminating in em- 
ployment against, properly qualified persons 
by reason of their race, creed, color, national 
origin, or ancestry, foments domestic strife 
and unrest, deprives the United States of the 
fullest utilization of its capacities for pro- 
duction, endangers the national security and 
the general welfare, and adversely affects 
commerce, 


Mr. President, if Congress should pass 
this proposed legislation in its present 
form it would adopt the language I have 
just read as an absolute finding of fact 
as to the actual conditions which exist 
in the United States today. If I had no 
other reason in the world for opposing 
the bill than that I would vote against 
it, because I believe such a finding of fact 
would be false. It is plain, Mr. President, 
why that finding is set forth in the bill. 
It is an attempt to justify the exercise 
by the Federal Congress of the power 
to enact such legislation by giving color 
of compliance with the Constitution of 
the United States. I do not know 
whether from a legal standpoint, it could 
have that effect or not, but I know, even 
if such attempt is made to make the bill 
constitutional, that no law can justly 
rest upon a false foundation. 

I sat on the bench at one time during 
my career. I heard many cases with- 
out the aid of a jury, and I necessarily 
made findings of fact and conclusions of 
law, and in nearly every case the conclu- 
sions of law had to be based upon the 
facts which were found. Iam not speak- 
ing of myself now as a judge, but I know 
of no judge in the United States, either 
State or Federal, who would willfully and 
deliberately make a false finding of fact 
in order to render the kind of legal judg- 
ment he wanted to make. I do not at 
all challenge the motives of those who 
sponsor this legislation; I do not ques- 
tion their sincerity and good intentions, 
but as I read this measure and as I view 
conditions in the United States, if I voted 
for the bill and made that finding of 
fact I would be in exactly the same po- 
sition as a judge on the bench who de- 
liberately made a false finding of fact in 
order that he might sustain a legal judg- 
ment he wanted to make. That Mr. 
President, of course, I cannot do. 

The paragraph refers to discrimina- 
tions because of race, creed, national 
origin, and ancestry, placing, perhaps, 
on the same basis with the color line, 
which has been mentioned, the question 
of religious freedom in this country. 
Mr. President, I do not know of any 
place in the United States where a man 
is denied a chance to work on account of 
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any particular creed to which he may 
adhere. There was a time when the 
differences between our religious de. 
nominations were such that there may 
have been discriminations of this kind, 
and perhaps they exist in some degree 
in some places today. I do not know, 
But I know that in the process of the 
years we have decidedly gotten away 
from those differences of religion, until, 
I think, today in America it can be said 
that we truly have religious freedom, and 
men are not discriminated against be- 
cause of their religious views. I would 
regret deeply to insert in a bill of this 
kind the statement that in my country 
differences of religion are such that the 
welfare of America is jeopardized and 
the commerce of the Nation is inter- 
fered with because men by reason of 
their religious beliefs cannot secure 
employment. I simply do not believe 
that to be true. 

It may be that in some sections of the 
country there is discrimination on the 
ground of nationality, other than the 
question of race. If that be true, it is 
to be deeply regretted. I would do any- 
thing I could to remove any stch dis- 
criminations which might exist. As I 
shall presently say with respect to the 
colored race, I believe that when we at- 
tempt to force by law tolerance, respect, 
mutual good will, and such things, we 
are only aggravating the conditions 
which we seek to improve. I am elimi- 
nating from this consideration of the 
bill all those things relating to religion, 
to creed, to ancestry, and to national 
origin—everything except the question 
which I consider to be paramount, and 
that is so-called discrimination in 
America against the black man. 

Mr. President, I am not begging the 
question. I concede that in this country 
there is discrimination against the black 
man. But in making that statement I 
do not confine it to the South. Discrimi- 
nation against the colored man can be 
found in the North. It can be found to 
some extent in every section in America 
where the colored man lives, in every 
State in the Union. 

But, Mr. President, even though I 
agree that such discrimination exists— 
and I do admit it, and regret it—lI can- 
not agree that it can be cured by an act 
of Congress. I agree that the opportu- 
nities to work are limited for the colored 
man. I know that there are many places 
where he cannot secure a job simply be- 
cause he is a black man. I say that that 
is a tragedy. It represents a failure of 
the white man, and to some extent a 
failure of the black man. But I repeat 
that it is not a thing that we can cure 
by law. Equality of opportunity to work, 
economic equality—yes, political equal- 
ity—cannot be forced by law. 

Perhaps some may be startled when I 
say that political equality is not en- 
forced by law in America. We come 
nearer to it than any other nation in the 
world, but true political equality does 
not exist in Amefica. Again, that condi- 
tion is not confined to the South. The 
lack of political equality exists today in 
the North, in the East, and in the West. 
If we are to be truthful and candid we 
must admit that to be true. Yet we 


fought a bloody civil war in this coun- 
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try; we amended the Constitution of the 
United States; we had the Emancipation 
Proclamation; and statute after statute 
was enacted by Congress in an effort to 
confer political equality. Senators 
know, and I know, that those attempts 
have not been altogether successful. 

Iam not discouraged, although nearly 
75 years have passed and that goal has 
not yet been attained. I believe that 
eventually, by using wisdom and under- 
standing on both sides, we may approach 
nearer to true political equality. I men- 
tion that only to say this: After all the 
trials and tribulations, the bloodshed, 
the laws, and the constitutional amend- 
ments, when nearly 75 years have passed 
and political equality does not truly exist, 
how can Senators deceive themselves into 
thinking that by enacting an unconsti- 
tional law we can create economic equal- 
ity? It may be all right for Senators 
to deceive themselves if they desire to 
do so. It may be all right to enact a 
law declaring that certain conditions 
exist, and setting up the machinery 
which the dill would establish, in an 
effort to force upon American citizens 
a system of which they do not approve 
and for which they will not stand, by a 
law which they will not obey, in the be- 
lief that we are helping the situation. 
If Senators wish to deceive themselves 
by doing so, let them pass this type of 
bill. But I for one will not deceive my- 
self, or the people whom I represent, 
by saying that this bill will do that which 
I know it will not do. 

Mr. President, I have stated that in 
my opinion the bill is unconstitutional. 
I think it is. I shall not take the time 
today to discuss the constitutional 
phases of the bill; but I wish to say that, 
in addition to violating some of the fun- 
damental principles of the Constitution 
itself, I feel that this measure will, if it 
ever becomes a law, transgress and in- 
vade the most sacred American princi- 
ples contained in the Bill of Rights. I 
do not believe that we can create free- 
dom of equality or opportunity in one 
group by transgressing the principles of 
freedom and equality with respect to 
other groups. Isay that members of the 
group which this bill is intended to help 
might well be the ones most seriously 
injured by a violation of the fundamental 
principles of the Constitution and the 
Bill of Rights. 

No, Mr. President: I do not believe 
that the bill is constitutional. I believe 
that it transgresses the Bill of Rights. 
For those reasons I cannot vote for the 
measure. But I am still not begging 
the question. Even if the bill were con- 
Stitutional, even if it did not transgress 
the Bill of Rights, I would still vote 
against it. I would vote against it sim- 
ply because I happen to know—or at 
least I think I know—of some of the con- 
ditions and some of the feelings which 
exist in certain sections of the country, 
even though such feelings may represent 
& minority sentiment. I know how 
strongly certain of our people feel about 
legislation of this kind, in sections where 
the greatest number of the people who 
would be affected by the bill dwell. It is 
my judgment—and it is a considered 
judgment, one which has not been 
Quickly arrived at—that if we should at- 
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tempt to enforce the principles of this 
bill in those sections of the country we 
would create a far worse condition than 
the one which we are attempting to 
cure. I do not say that the conditions 
in« those sections of the country are 
right. I know that they are deplored 
by many people who live there, and that 
honest, intelligent men and women are 
trying their best to cure some of those 
conditions. I hope that eventually they 
will succeed. 

There are some things that cannot be 
done by law. There are some things 
that men will do voluntarily because they 
are right; but the minute an attempt is 
made to force them to do even that 
which is right, they rebel. I know that 
the proposed law could not and would 
not be enforced. I believe that if an 
attempt were made to enforce it in ac- 
cordance with the language of the bill, it 
would create antagonisms; it would cre- 
ate conditions which would take many 
years to cure, and might result in situa- 
tions which I do not care to discuss 
today. In short, I can sum up that 
point in one sentence, namely, that re- 
gardless of the good intentions and good 
motives of every man who believes in 
this legislation—and I concede them to 
be good—if this bill were passed and 
were enforced it would do vastly more 
harm than good to the very citizens 
whom it is intended to help. 

Believing that, Mr. President, I say 
again that I cannot support the pending 
legislation. I do not wish to take much 
time on this matter, but, I come now to 
the question of cloture, upon which we 
shall vote tomorrow. A few days ago I 
heard one Senator Say on this floor that 
he would always vote for cloture, mean- 
ing that he has a hard-and-fast rule on 
the subject of cloture. I do not have. 
There are some instances when I would 
vote for cloture, and there are others 
when I would not. As the Senator from 
Maine stated yesterday, I believe there 
are times when a minority can protect 
itself against an overwhelming and some- 
times ruthless majority only by using 
every legitimate and available means at 
hand. A great leader of our own party, 
Thomas Jefferson, warned more than 
once of that situation. I believe it was 
in his first inaugural address that he ex- 
pressed fear, perhaps, of legislative domi- 
nation, rather than Executive domina- 
tion; and I know that he warned then 
against arbitrary rule by the majority 
against the minority. He always re- 
spected the rights of the minority. 

It is true we must have majority rule. 
But when fundamental rights are in- 
volved, when the conditions affect the 
safety and welfare of a man’s own peo- 
ple in his own State, or when he honestly 
believes that they do—I do not think it is 
necessary that he be correct in that be- 
lief; he does not have to be right, but if 
he sincerely and honestly believes that 
the measure is of that importance, I 
think he is untrue to himself, untrue to 
his people, and untrue to his State un- 
less he exercises every means he can to 
protect against what might be the arbi- 
trary and ruthless overriding of the mi- 
nority by the majority. 

So there are times when I believe in 
free and unlimited debate, even though 
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it amounts to a filibuster; and when 
those conditions arise, I will not vote for 
cloture. I do not think any man who 
has been in the Senate for any length of 
time, when he realizes the nature of the 
questions which this bill presents can 
doubt the sincerity and the honesty of the 
motives of those Senators who have stood 
here, day after day, exercising the rights 
and privileges which are theirs under 
the rules of the Senate, in their endeavor 
to protect their States from what they 
believe to be an invasion of their rights 
by a majority. They are sincere and 
they are honest in those views. Whether 
they are correct is immaterial. I up- 
hold their right to use the methods of 
unlimited debate, even to the extent of 
filibustering, to protect the things in 
which they believe so strongly; and I 
would not have a great deal of respect 
for them if, entertaining those beliefs, 
they did not do so. 

Therefore, I will not vote for cloture. 

There is another reason why I will not 
vote for cloture on this particular bill 
and under such circumstances as these, 
and that is the very practical situation. 
Some Senators have said on the floor of 
the Senate, “I am opposed to the bill, but 
I am going to vote for cloture.” Mr. 
President, the situation is that, as has 
repeatedly been claimed—and probably 
correctly so, I think—a majority will 
vote for this measure if it comes to a 
vote, and that it will carry. Therefore, 
from my own standpoint and speaking 
only for myself—every man has a right 
to form his own opinion, of course—if I 
were to vote for cloture I would feel that 
I was voting for the bill itself. I might 
“kid” myself a little by saying that I was 
not doing that; but the ultimate fact 
would remain the same: By my vote on 
cloture, I would be making it possible to 
pass legislation to which I am opposed. 
Mr. President, I simply will not do that. 
I oppose the legislation and I wiil oppose 
it the first place I meet it, and that wiil 
be on the vote for cloture. I will vote 
against cloture. 

Mr. President, I think I have said suf- 
ficient to enable my position to be un- 
derstood. I do not think there has been 
any doubt as to the fact that I am going 
to vote against the bill and against clo- 
ture. 

I wish to make it plain that, while 
there are many other reasons which I 
have not discussed, I have mentioned 
only a few of the outstanding ones which 
prevent me from supporting the legisla- 
tion. 

AID FOR STARVING EUROPEAN PEOPLES-——DECREASE 
OF WHITE FLOUR CONTENT OF BREAD 

Mr. President, I wish to digress at this 
point. I desire to mention another mat- 
ter, one entirely foreign to the subject I 
have been discussing. 

Yesterday afternoon, the President of 
the United States made an appeal to the 
American people which dealt with the 
use of wheat in our flour and the kind of 
bread we shall use. I see nothing ex- 
traordinary in that appeal, in the light of 
conditions which we know exist all over 
the world. But, Mr. President, I have 
been amazed to hear some of the com- 
ments which have been made and to read 
some of the things which have appeared 
in the newspapers. I have not been too 
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pleased with what I have seen and heard. 
Lest I be misunderstood as to what I 
mean when I refer to newspapers, let me 
say that this morning I examined all the 
newspapers which I could obtain and 
which I had time to examine, and I 
looked at their editorial comment. I 
find that, without exception, the news- 
papers editorially support the plea of the 
President. But I have heard on the radio 
and I have read statements to the effect 
that the housewives of America will rise 
in revolt against using a shade darker 
flour in making bread. I even heard that 
it was a grave political mistake for the 
President of the United States to ask the 
people of America to make one small, 
slight—I started to say sacrifice, but I 
shall not use the word “sacrifice” in that 
connection—to make a slight conces- 
sion—‘“concession” would be a _ better 
word to use—in order that we may send 
some wheat from our storehouse to the 
starving peoples of Europe. 

I was shocked when I heard it said that 
this would be a political blunder. My 
God, Mr. President! Have we come to 
such a pass in the United States that the 
President cannot make an appeal for the 
hungry and the starving without being 
besmirched with the taint of party poli- 
tics or without having someone try to 
take political advantage of a situation 
of that kind? I repeat that I was 
shocked, and I think I say for the people 
of America that all our people would be 
shocked if such a construction were 
placed upon an honest effort to send a 
little wheat to hungry men, women, and 
little children. But, Mr. President, I was 
more shocked when I learned today that 
there has been introduced in the Con- 
gress of the United States, immediately 
following that appeal of the President, 
a bill which would prevent our doing it. 

I am not reflecting on the House of 
Representatives. The rules of the Sen- 
ate forbid me doing so. I am not reflect- 
ing on the individual who introduced the 
bill. I do not know what motives 
prompted him. But I have on my desk 
a copy of House bill 5418, which was in- 
trocuced in the House of Representatives 
yesterday, and referred to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. It reads as follows: 

That no grain or flour shall be exported 
from the United States until (1) it is deter- 
mined by the Secretary of Agriculture that 
sufficient quantities of said grain have been 
distributed to areas of the United States now 


suffering from shortages of livestock and 
poultry feeds. 


Mr. President, I could wax sarcastic 
about that. I intend to deal a little in 
scarcasm, and say that the author of 
that bill is placing the feeding of chick- 
ens above the feeding of human beings. 
That, however, was not the intention of 
the author of the bill. In the West we 
have had serious shortages of grain for 
our livestock, and in some sections of the 
country there have been serious short- 
ages of feed for poultry. It is necessary 
that our livestock and chickens be fed in 
order to produce food for the purpose not 
only of feeding ourselves but of feeding 
peoples in other lands. But that can be 
done without an act of Congress, and 
without a proposal such as this, which, 
if enacted into law, would cause us to 
be ridiculed all over the country. The 
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bill provides that before we may export 
grain to starving nations we must first 
have enough for our own livestock and 
our chickens. That is what the bill says, 
but it does not express the temper of the 
American people or the temper of the 
Congress. We will find means to feed our 
livestock in the West. It will not be long 
before grass will begin to grow, and then 
we will have feed for our livestock. There 
will be feed for poultry, and there will 
be a sufficient quantity of food to enable 
us to send at least some of it to the vic- 
tims of the war. 

I continue reading from the bill: 

(2) It is determined by the Secretary of 
Agriculture that there are sufficient supplies 
of flour to assure the American people of the 
present amount of white bread. - 


Mr. President, by an act of Congress 
it is proposed that before we send one 
bushel of wheat abroad to keep men, 
women, and children from starving, we 
in America must be assured by our Sec- 
retary of Agriculture that our bread 
Shall be white. 

Mr. President, one could be facetious, 
but this is not a facetious matter. I 
know that it is right that we should care 
for ourown. I want to care for our own, 
but we are caring for our own. No per- 
son in America hungers today. 

I happened to pick up in the reading 
room a copy of today’s issue of the 
Washington Daily News which contains 
two pictures. I wish those pictures 
could be printed in the Recorp itself. 
The following statement appears under 
the pictures: 

These two pictures taken from thousands 
in the files of UNRRA'’s Washington office 
show why President Truman has asked 
Americans to reduce their diets 800 calories 


a day, to get along with 30 percent less beer 
and 25 percent less booze. 


Mr. President, I wish to look at this 
bill again. I am sure it has no refer- 
ence to booze or to beer. It relates only 
to livestock and poultry food and white 
bread. 


I continue reading from the language 
appearing under the pictures to which 
I have referred. 


It’s to keep millions of youngsters like the 
little Yugoslavian fellow at left from slowly 
starving to death this year. It’s to bring 
healthy round cheeks and big smiles like 
that on the Greek youngster, at right, so con- 
tentedly nibbling away on a hunk of bread— 
brown bread. Other pictures on page 26. 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield to me in order 
that I may make a 3-minute statement 
on the FEPC? 

Mr. HATCH. Will the Senator per- 
mit me to finish what I was about to say? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Yes. 

Mr. HATCH. I may say to the Senator 
from Massachusetts that I shall be 
through in a moment. 

Mr. President, I do not wish to say 
anything relating to the sacrifices which 
the people of this Nation made during 
the war. In every home where death 
has come—and it has come in thousands 
of homes—as great sacrifices have been 
made as human beings can make. For 
the sacrifices our brave men and their 
families have endured I, as an American, 
pay the highest honor and tribute which 
I can pay to them. But, aside from 
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those sacrifices, this country has not 
sacrificed. It is true that we have an 
unparalleled national debt. It is true 
that at the present time we are con. 
fronted throughout the country with Ia- 
bor difficulties, and that strikes are 
taking place. It is also true that the 
period of reconversion through which 
we are now going presents many prob- 
lems. It is a serious matter to convert 
from a wartime economy to a peacetime 
economy. I know there are serious 
questions of many kinds facing this 
country today, as well as problems which 
are perplexing and bewildering. We do 
not have the answers to them all. 

Some men are born to be pessimists, 
We hear complaints about this and that, 
and fault finding with the conditions of 
unemployment in America, as well as 
many other things which have been dis- 
cussed in the Senate during the past 
several days. There is much which can 
be done to improve conditions in this 
land of ours., But, Mr. President, in 
America men, women, and children are 
not going hungry. We are not starving. 
There is work in America for every man 
who wants a job. Our cities have not 
been bombed. Our industries have not 
been destroyed. Our merchants are not 
bankrupt. Our fields have not been 
devastated. Marching armies have not 
swept across our land. Our homes have 
not been violated, and our women have 
not been desecrated. 

Mr. President, I thank God I live in the 
United States of America, and not boast- 
ingly, but humbly and gratefully, I am 
thankful for America and her free in- 
stitutions. I wish to say that I do not 
want to give merely out of our surplus; 
I do not want to send to Europe only the 
wheat which we do not need to feed our 
livestock end our poultry and which we 
do not need to keep our bread white. I 
am willing to share with the starving 
nations of the world out of the abun- 
dance which Providence has given to us 
as a nation, and to us as a people. 

Mr. President, I wanted to say these 
words because I was shocked and amazed 
at the recepiion received by the Presi- 
dent’s appeal that we send to hungry 
and starving peoples a little of our grain, 
that we let our bread be a little less 
white, perhaps a shade darker, which 
perhaps would be more beneficial to our 
health. I think the American people 
will be glad to respond to that call of 
the President. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Louisiana yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL, Mr. President, 
on February 7 I offered two amend- 
ments to Senate bill 101, the bill now un- 
der discussion. I should like very briefly 
to explain the amendments. 

Senate bill 101 contains subject matter 
seeking to solve a problem which has con- 
cerned me greatly for some years, and 
which in the past 2 years has been 
brought many times to my attention in 
various ways. 

In 1943 a New York newspaper pub- 
lished an article about race riots in Bos- 
ton. I was at that time the Governor 
of Massachusetts, and the report upset 
me greatly, because I was proud of the 
way we got along with each other in 
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Boston. We are a truly metropolitan 
city, with citizens of many different 
racial origins and diverse religious be- 
liefs. But as there was trouble we did 
not know of, I was determined that we 
should know of it. So I appointed a 
commission of five distinguished citizens 
of different racial and religious beliefs, 
and asked them to ascertain the truth 
of the charges. They investigated care- 
fully, and reported. The charges did 
have some basis in fact, but were greatly 
exaggerated. At that time I requested 
that the Commission continue its work. 
It has done so, and is still functioning. 

The recommendations of the Commis- 
sion from time to time emphasizes edu- 
cation and understanding as the greatest 
means of eliminating racial and religious 
jealousies, Education takes time, pa- 
tience, and much careful work. In the 
meantime, in the difficult period through 
which we are passing, we want to do our 
best to make each one of us conscious 
that we each have a share of responsibil- 
ity for improving conditions. Senate bill 
101 is an effort to make us feel that con- 
sciousness, It contains a statement of 
the problem, and contains clauses pro- 
viding compulsory means of enforcing the 
views of the Commission set up under 
the bill. 

Last year New York and New Jersey 
enacted laws similar to the bill we are 
considering, and a similar bill failed in 
Massachusetts by one vote. 

My amendments go to the enforcement 
provisions of the bill. As I have said, I 
believe what we need most is education. 
That ultimately provides the solution, 
without using any compulsory means. 
But if in the meantime we take some 
other steps, we want to be sure we make 
them as helpful as possible. 

My first amendment is taken from the 
New Jersey act. It provides, in brief, 
that if the Commission shall determine, 
after investigation into the complaint 
that has been brought before it “that 
probable cause exists for crediting the 
allegations of the complaint, it shall im- 
mediately endeavor to eliminate the un- 
lawful employment practice complained 
of by conference, conciliation, and per- 
suasion. Neither the Commission nor 
any officer or employee of the Commis- 
sion shall disclose what has transpired in 
the course of such endeavors.” 

In other words, the first effort of the 
Commission would be to persuade the 
person against whom a complaint was 
filed to change his attitude, and to do it 
without publicity, off the record, as we 
say in Government circles. 

If that should not work, and there was 
a hearing and a finding and an appeal 
for enforcement, my second amendment 
would give the circuit court a chance to 
hear further evidence if it believed there 
was a real reason for the evidence not 
having been presented to the Commis- 
sion, The important words in the 
amendment are: 

If either party shall apply to the court for 
leave to adduce additional evidence and shall 
show to the satisfaction of the court that 
such additional evidence is material and that 
there were reasonable grounds for the failure 
to adduce such evidence in the hearing before 
the Commission, its member, or designated 
referee, agent, or agency, the court may take 


and consider such additional evidence. The 
jurisdiction of the court shall be exclusive. 


Then it proceeds further in legal 
languag 


e. 

This procedure is similar to that em- 
ployed at the present time under the laws 
now in force with relatien to the National 
Labor Relations Act and under the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, except that the 
court and not the Commission, as pro- 
vided in those acts, hears the additional 
evidence, 

The purpose of the amendment is to 
give the court which has not done the 
preliminary work a better opportunity to 
be as impartial as possible, and to bring a 
new mind to the problem that is under 
consideration. 

I hope that if cloture prevails and the 
bill is considered, these amendments will 
be adopted. I believe they improve the 
language of the bill, and make its pur- 
pose clearer and the fulfillment of its 
objectives more nearly possible; but its 
final objective will be accomplished only 
by greater education. On that I feel con- 
fident there is reasonable agreement. 


BRITISH GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP OF 
AMERICAN BUSINESS SECURITIES 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Louisiana yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. President, recent- 
ly I made a statement for the Recorp 
concerning the ownership by the British 
Government of certain segments of 
American private enterprise. I pointed 
out that the United Kingdom, that is, the 
Government itself—not the citizens or 
nationals of the United Kingdom, but 
the British Government—was the owner 
of American stocks in more than a hun- 
dred American business corporations, 
with a total value in excess of three- 
fourths of a billion dollars. 

In some cases this ownership repre- 
sents a controlling interest. In most of 
the larger corporations, such as General 
Motors, American Locomotive, Standard 
Oil Co. of New Jersey, Radio Corp. of 
America, Celanese Corp., United States 
Steel, Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., American 
Telephone & Telegraph, and other simi- 
lar corporations, the ownership repre- 
sents, of course, much less than a con- 
trolling interest. 

I have been somewhat amazed that the 
disclosure with respect to the British 
ownership of American business enter- 
prises failed to arouse more public inter- 
est. Apparently, however, many people 
misunderstood my statement in this con- 
nection, because I have received numer- 
ous inquiries asking if these securities 
were not owned by British citizens and 
nationals rather than the British Gov- 
ernment. I have noticed editoria] com- 
ments stating that the securities re- 
ferred to were owned by British nationals 
and citizens. That, however, is not a 
fact. The securities involved were expro- 
priated from British citizens and nation- 
als by the British Government, and were 
paid for in pound sterling. The British 
Government has complete ownership, 
control, and all voting rights. No indi- 
vidual has any claim, right, title, or in- 
terest in these stocks. The British Gov- 
ernment is the sole, direct, and absolute 
owner of these stock interests in Amer- 
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ican private companies. The manage- 
ment of several of these companies has 
expressed considerable anxiety with re- 
spect to this movement into American 
private business by the British Govern- 
ment. 

Presently, these American corporate 
securities have been pledged by the Brit- 
ish Government to the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation as collateral against 
a $390,000,000 loan made by that agency 
to the British Government in July 1941. 
The net balance remaining due on the 
loan after crediting accumulated reserves 
from dividend payments is approxi- 
mately $240,000,000. At existing market 
values the British Government has a 
dollar equity in these stocks exceeding 
half a billion dollars. The stocks are so 
widely distributed and the volume of 
shares being traded in at the present time 
are such that the stocks can be liquidated 
without a depressing effect upon the 
market. If the British Government will 
convert these paper assets into usable 
American dollars which they so badly 
need, the presently proposed Treasury 
loan can be reduced by more than half a 
billion dollars. Liquidation of the loan 
would not only give the British Govern- 
ment a half-billion-dollar equity, but it 
would remove this foreign government 
ownership from American business and 
serve to protect our traditional system of 
private enterprise. 

I suggest that we exercise ordinary 
practical business judgment and request 
the British Government to convert these 
assets, which are now frozen as collateral 
against the RFC loan, into liquid dollar 
exchange, before we further burden the 
American people with the presently pro- 
posed Treasury loan. Recently, I ap- 
pealed to the State Department to give 
consideration to such action in their 
negotiations with the British financial 
representatives. In that connection I 
should like to place in the Rrecorp a let- 
ter from Under Secretary Dean Acheson, 
dated January 21, 1946, and my reply 
thereto of February 7, 1946. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, January 21, 1946. 
The Honorable E. H. Moore, 
United States Senate. 

My Dear Senator Moore: I refer further 
to your letter of November 30, 1945. 

You indicate in that letter your belief that 
the United Kingdom should be required to 
liquidate the collateral behind the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation loan, and that 
the line of credit which it is proposed to 
extend to that country should be reduced 
by the United Kingdom's equity in the col- 
lateral, or approximately $500,000,000. For 
this position you advance two chief argu- 
ments. First, that such action would pro- 
vide the United Kingdom with dollars and 
thus relieve that country’s dollar shortage: 
secondly, that it is unhealthy for foreign 
governments to own large segments of Amer- 
ican enterprise. 

May I point out, with reference to the first 
argument, that among the stated purposes 
of the proposed line of credit are the fol- 
lowing: 

1. “To assist the United Kingdom to meet 
transitional postwar deficits in its current 
balance of payments.” 

2. “To help the United Kingdom to main- 
tain adequate reserves of gold and dollars.” 
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As you are aware, the British liquidated a 
considerable portion—approximately $4,500,- 
000,000—of their foreign investments during 
the war, including some of their investments 
in the United States. Further liquidations 
are contemplated in connection with accu- 
mulated sterling balances. In view of these 
facts, I would very much doubt the wisdom 
of requiring the British to go still further 
and liquidate the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation loan collateral. While it is true 
that the proceeds would help the British 
meet their current deficit, the income which 
the assets in question are presently earn- 
ing—and which was taken into account in 
estimating their anticipated balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit—would be lost. The result 
would be that in the long run the difficul- 
ties which the British are encountering in 
balancing their international payments would 
be increased. 

I am convinced, moreover, that if the 
United Kingdom is to be able to cooperate 
in the financial and commercial policy of this 
Governmert, it must be permitted to retain 
foreign assets which can be quickly converted 
into liquid international reserves. I believe 
that the ownership of such assets is of the 
utmost importance to the financial stability 
of the United Kingdom and to the mainte- 
nance of confidence in the pound sterling. 
It is probably as inadvisable in international 
finance as it is in domestic to insist that a 
prospective borrower liquidate and consume 
all of his assets before he is granted financial 
assistance. 

With regard to the ownership of shares in 
American enterprises by foreign governments, 
the securities in question were, as you know, 
originally owned by individual British sub- 
jects and were vested by the British Govern- 
ment when the Government was attempting 
to mobilize the United Kingdom’s foreign 
assets for war purposes. I have no reason to 
believe that these assets will not eventually 
be returned to private ownership, though 
possibly not to the original owners. It may 
be pointed out, moreover, that except for the 
British owned or controlled insurance com- 
panies (and possibly some small or unimpor- 
tant enterprises) the share ownership in- 
volved represents only minority holdings, in 
no case approaching control. 

The whole question of the conditions under 
which foreign persons or governments are 
permitted to own, or exercise the rights of 
ownership in, American business enterprises 
is, of course, one for the Congress to deter- 
mine. May I be permitted to suggest, how- 
ever, that this is a highly involved issue 
which should be decided on its own merits 
and which has no necessary connection with 
the proposed line of credit. The problems 
which arise in connection with this matter 
would exist regardless of the extension of the 
line of credit, and would exist, moreover, with 
respect to other governments than that of 
the United Kingdom. 

I hope that the foregoing satisfactorily an- 
swers the questions you raise in your letter. 
I shall be pleased, however, to consider any 
other points you may wish to bring up in 
connection with this matter. 

Sincerely yours, 
DEAN ACHESON, 
Acting Secretary. 


February 8, 1946. 
Hon. DEAN ACHESON, 
Under Secretary of State, 
Washington, D. C. 
DEAR MR. ACHESON: I have yours of Jan- 
uary 21 with further reference to my letter 
of November 30, 1945, in which the sugges- 
tion was made that the existing RFC loan 
to the British Government should be liqui- 
dated in connection with the granting of 
the presently proposed Treasury loan, 
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You suggest two reasons why the State 
Department would not favor such procedure, 
First, that it would weaken the economic 
position of the United Kingdom and there- 
fore such action would be contra to the 
policy announced with respect to the pres- 
ently proposed Treasury loan; and, second, 
that except for ghe British owned or con- 
trolled insurance companies and- possibly 
some small or unimportant enterprises, the 
share ownership of the United Kingdom in 
American enterprises represents only minor- 
ity holdings and thus presents no practical 
economic danger to American interests. You 
also express the confidence that these hold- 
ings will eventually be liquidated and ac- 
quired by individual investors. 

You premise your first proposition on the 
statement that if the United Kingdom is to 
be able to cooperate in the financial and 
commercial policy of this Government, it 
must be pe?mitted to retain foreign assets 
which can be quickly converted into liquid 
international reserves, This is exactly the 
objective sought to be reached by the liqui- 
dation of the paper assets now owned by 
the United Kingdom in the United States. 
The pressing need of dollar exchange for the 
United Kingdom in the United States at the 
present time is the motivating philosophy 
behind the proposed Treasury loan. Liquida- 
tion of the United Kingdom’s paper assets 
is in complete accord with such policy. You 
suggest that it is inadvisable to insist that 
the British Government as a prospective bor- 
rower liquidate and consume all of its as- 
sets before it is granted financial assistance. 
The analogy is not applicable. There is no 
suggestion that the British Government con- 
sume these assets. The suggestion is that 
they merely convert them to a liquid usable 
dollar exchange. 

If the British Government should see fit to 
leave this half-billion-dollar equity on de- 
posit in the United States, either in private 
or governmental agencies, it would constitute 
a liquid reserve that would be the best pos- 
sible stabilizing influence for the pound ster- 
ling. Under their present status the securi- 
ties are frozen as collateral against a com- 
paratively small loan balanced against the 
presently and probably temporary tremen- 
dous value of the securities. The suggestion 
of liquidation goes much farther than a mere 
conversion of the paper assets to usable dol- 
lars. Under existing conditions the United 
Kingdom would be the beneficiary of over 
$250,000,000 in net profits. Incidentally, the 
United States would have no taxable share in 
these capital gains, whereas if the same 
profits were taken by private owners the in- 
terest of the United States would be very sub- 
stantial. Measured by every financial stand- 
ard, the liquidation of the British-RFC loan 
is sound business from the viewpoint of both 
parties. The market is high. The trading 
volume is such that the sale of the British- 
owned shares now could be absorbed by the 
market without depressing effect. In any 
case where this could not be done, private 
investment houses are available at this time. 
If these securities remain frozen as collateral 
and if it should become necessary to market 
them under unfavorable economic conditions, 
the turn-over volume might be so limited 
that liquidation of the loan would have a se- 
rious depressing effect on the American secu- 
rities market generally, and certainly under 
such conditions the United Kingdom will 
have been deprived of the profit advantages 
of the present high level of securities gener- 
ally. These are indeed real hazards to be 
considered in any plan to assist the United 
Kingdom to meet its transitional postwar 
deficits in its current balance of payments, 
or to help the United Kingdom maintain its 
adequate reserves of gold and dollars. 

Your second premise seems to be predicated 
on the belief that the ownership of a foreign 
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government in American private en 

so long as such ownership represents a minor. 
ity interest, is not necessarily an unhealthy 
situation. Such view is contrary to the Amer. 
ican system of private enterprise and a denia} 
of our constitutional form of government, 
The American principle that any government 
should be excluded from the ownership of our 
private enterprise is as seriously breached 
the ownership of a single share as it would be 
if this or any other government should ac. 
quire a controlling interest. Only the effect 
of the ownership would be different. Our re- 
vulsion to government partnership with pri- 
vate interest would be as great in either case, 

You express complete confidence that these 
assets will eventually be returned to private 
ownership. May I suggest that we be rea). 
istic enough to understand that the United 
Kingdom has seen fit to adopt a socialist gov- 
ernment that believes in nationalization of 
business and industry? In view of that fact, 
Iam unable to share your placidity. Assum- 
ing, however, that we may expect the United 
Kingdom to pay off the present RFC loan and 
thereafter offer these securities to either 
American or British private investors, the 
stability of the American securities market 
becomes subject to the judgment, whim, or 
caprice of the British flaancial agents, who 
would choose the time and manner of dis- 
posing of these securities. Conceivably, 
these securities could be marketed at a time 
and in a manner wholly advantageous to the 
international position of the United Kingdom 
but with disastrous economic effect on the 
American securities market. 

I have noted the very significant remark 
on page 3 of your letter that the problems 
arising in connection with this matter, 
namely, the ownership of American private 
industry by foreign governments exists with 
respect to other governments than that 
of the United Kingdom. It will be greatly 
appreciated if you will advise me what other 
foreign governments and the extent to which 
they have acquired and now own securities 
or other forms of tangible or intangible 
assets in the United States. 

There are some who believe that there are 
sound and convincing social and economic 
arguments to support approval of the recent- 
ly negotiated Treasury loan to the United 
Kingdom. Personally, I am in considerable 
doubt on this issue. Certainly the liquida- 
tion of the existing British-RFC loan would 
make available to the United Kingdom over 
$500,000,000 of its own money and would be 
sufficient to furnish substantial temporary 
assistance in meeting current postwar defi- 
cits in the United Kingdom's balance of 
payments. If there are sound arguments 
for approval of the proposed Treasury loan, 
our failure to suggest to the British the de- 
sirability of liquidating the RFC loan in or- 
der that they may make available to them- 
selves this large dollar equity which the 
British already have in the United States, in 
large measure nullifies the effectiveness of 
such arguments. 

Yours very truly, 
E. H. Mcore. 


EXPORTATION OF LUMBER FROM THE 
UNITED STATES 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. On Wednesday, 
February 6, I addressed the Senate on 
the matter of the export of lumber from 
the United States to foreign countries, 
and pointed out at that time that, ac- 
cording to a press release from the 
Civilian Production Administration, they 
had set up a quota for export of Ameri- 
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can lumber amounting to 225,000,000 
poard feet for the first quarter. If that 
were followed out for the four quarters 
of the year—and we have reason to be- 
lieve it will not be—it would mean the 
exportation of more than a billion feet 
of lumber from the United States dur- 
ing a period when there is a most critical 
housing shortage in all sections of the 
United States. 

I inquired of the Civilian Production 
Administration for some figures relating 
to the export of lumber during the year 
1945. I find, on obtaining the figures, 
that for January 28,000,000 feet in round 
ficures, were exported; in February, 32,- 
900.000 feet; in March, 29,000,000 feet; 
in April, 26,000,000 feet; in May, 30,000,- 
000 feet; in June, 24,000,000 feet; in July, 
38,000,000 feet; in August, 44,000,000 
feet: in September, 41,000,000 feet; in 
October, 42,000,000 feet; in November, 
39.000,000 feet; and in December, 49,- 
000,000 feet, or a total of something over 
427,000,000 feet for the year 1945. 

Under the quota set up by the Civilian 
Production Administration in the first 
two quarters of this year we will export 
more than we exported during the entire 
year of 1945. 

I wish to call the attention of the Sen- 
ate to the fact that, taking a figure of 
approximately 10,000 board feet as the 
necessary amount for building one home, 
the lumber exported under the quota pre- 
vailing, if continued for a full year, would 
be sufficient to construct more than 100,- 
000 homes in the United States. If there 
were no other way of meeting some of 
the problems abroad perhaps an excuse 
could be given for the export of this lum- 
ber. The fact remains, however, that 
there are lumber resources in Europe, 
including those of Germany, which could 
be called upon to meet the European 
situation, and there is lumber in the 
Philippines which, provided the sawmill 
facilities are available, could meet the 
requirements in the Pacific area. 

We also asked for some figures as to 
where this lumber was going, and I shall 
take just a few moments of the Sen- 
ate’s time to read some of the figures 
into the Recorp. Taking now only the 
3 months since September, because 
VJ-day came in September, we find the 
following: 

To Canada, there was exported from 
the United States, in October, 5,249,000 
board feet; November, 5,710,000 board 
feet; December, 4,539,000 board feet. 

To Mexico, in October, 1,253,000 board 
feet; in November, 892,000 board feet; 
and December, 1,363,000 board feet. 

To Cuba, in October, 1,705,000 board 
feet; November, 2,053,000 board feet; and 
December, 1,506,000 board feet. 

There are some other countries with 
lesser amounts. 

We come to the United Kingdom. In 
October, 20,247,000 board feet: Novem- 
ber, 11,141,000 board feet; and Decem- 
ber, 29,310,000 board feet. 

To the Netherlands: October 1,100,- 
000; November, 622,000, and December, 
613,000. 

To Palestine and Trans-Jordan: In 
October, 3,898,000, and in November 
2,795,000 board feet. 
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Mr. President, I ask that the complete 
list of figures be printed in the Recorp 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Sawmill products (this includes all lumber 
exports) 


1945: Feet 
PR thiwakstctinwcbunasoce 28, 250, 000 
Pi ctcistintiincilatinintesitts 32, 041, 000 
i tititiatindesdetesecieme-asemuedies 29, 000 
icici cidade cicilthipenhcticahl 26, 117, 000 
aati icici isk tetihsiclty 30, 851, 000 
 eethdtbeitindthinetiewoatahhas 24, 148, 000 
ei ditihsacnndo-aniediniedman 38, 196, 000 
ee rchearhaiigincsces ecchapiehee sins iinet 44, 280, 000 
Se 41, 446, 000 
> EPS em 43, 590, 000 
WOU oi side oticnusd 39, 429, 000 
See 49, 229, 000 

Canada: 
 aaeitiigentl célinine 5, 249, 000 
Se ee 5, 710, 000 
indi chvcnnicichtoysst teckastalesen 4, 539, 000 

Mexico: 

CE Bait ge ta bot 1, 253, 000 
oo EYL 892, 000 
ice cnsstneninpmcmiesis wih 1, 363, 000 

Cuba: 
tines bette canhcecentiedsh wm arsaanen 1, 705, 000 
November_................. 2, 053, 000 

a Lie 1, 506, 000 

Trinidad and Tobago: 

ORE cncin dente tmeiinn~ one 893, 000 
RE i A 320, 000 
hie an a 460, 000 

Curacao: 

UE ha sidt sa eetnnncnd 623, 000 
422, 000 
po Ae Ea yy aa ce 50, 000 

Venezuela: 
ele reat a iera area 623, 000 
Gee biiiet west ac oe. 1, 702, 000 
kc wtiteniccdebuns 786, 000 

United Kingdom: : 

CI sitio iidend me ccnnn 20, 247, 000 
I iccatattineaeaicentninntinliee 11, 141, 000 
te creecnateetivaians 29, 310, 000 

Netherlands: 

SN nin eiitnctanin it hiinenednas 1, 100, 000 
Si einenintsitnmndinninn- ne 622, 000 
Pica cicnetitiantsdneieciehaisbcieruien 613, 000 

Greece: 
laste inidamretnittnrinte an 7, 000 
pe 5, 719, 000 
I Ratectettes eis nds N.e.s 

Palestine and Transjordan: 

SE tchibAnn cient baenibec 3, 898, 000 
hi ci ici ceseeninsap en clenen cnn 2, 795, 000 
i iethtic eat i tied td ccna cos None 

India and dependencies: 

Slate atetinaitcsninnecime 835, 000 
PT ntiablswdiy manncens 712, 000 
OS ey ae 622, 000 

Ceylon: 

Nia ei at cen cltiongn es 442, 000 
icici cemenmnantanchenin dt 503, 000 
ikke Sn ctntomens 459, 000 

Australia: 

I indi Stith ani 190, 000 
I iicncnchtttiteowinsa 1, 093, 000 
a incnccnccmmctemnidicmdeens 489, 000 

Union of South Africa: 

I iintiieemenneg nn 2, 401, 000 
ten ncnthennininmacena 3, 194, 000 
OU noc ccdah dmtdonccen 345, 000 


These were the substantial countries. Peru 
had a good bit in December, 2,000,000 feet. 
Ireland, France, Chile, Liberia, Libya, Egypt 
were big distributors but didn’t compare 
with the above. 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
wish to say that from all sections of the 
United States comes the same informa- 
tion respecting the very critical housing 
shortage. Particularly it is adversely 
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affecting the veteran returning home 
after service overseas. We have heard 
discussed in both Houses of Congress, 
and in the public press, the possible 
necessity, in order to prevent increased 
inflation, of establishing very rigid con- 
trols in the matter of housing. 

It is, I think, rather elementary that 
unless we can build new homes and in- 
crease the number of homes, we of course 
have a greater demand than we have a 
supply, and when we have such a situa- 
tion in housing, just like in any other 
commodity, we have a highly inflation- 
ary condition. Yet, while the national 
administration is talking about the ne- 
cessity—and it may be necessary—of set- 
ting up rather rigid controls over hous- 
ing, at the same time it is permitting the 
export of lumber from this country at 
this critical period on a basis that will 
amount to more than 1,000,000.000 board 
feet of lumber. I think the administra- 
tion should take immediate cognizance of 
the situation, and, before coming to 
Congress and suggesting other remedies, 
it should forthwith bring to a stop this 
exportation of lumber. 


FAIR EMPLOYMENT PRACTICE ACT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 101) to prohibit discrimi- 
nation in employment because of race, 
creed, color, national origin, or ancestry. 

Mr. ER. Mr. President, at 
the request of the junior Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. Easttanp] I send to the 
desk amendments to the pending FEPC 
measure, and ask that the reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with, but that 
it be priated in the Recorp, and that the 
printing of the amendment in the Rec- 
orD be considered to be a compliance 
with the rule concerning the offering of 
amendments after cloture. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered, and the 
amendment will be received, printed, lie 
on the table and be printed in the Recorp. 

The amendments intended to be pro- 
posed by Mr. EasTLanp are as follows: 

On page 1, line 7; on page 2, lines 9, 17, 20, 
and 24; on page 3, line 5; and on page 12, 
line 20; insert after “origin”, the following: 
“membership or nonmembership in or af- 
filiation or nonaffiliation with any labor 
union.” 

«mend the title so as to read: “A bill to 
prohibit discrimination in employment be- 
cause of race, creed, color, national origin, 
membership or nonmembership in or af- 
filiation cr nonaffiliation with any labor 
union, or ancestry.” 


Mr. BALL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the two amend- 
ments which I proposed for myself, the 
Senator from New Jersey (Mr. SmitTH} 
and the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse] to Senate bill 101, the FEPC bill, 
be printed in the Rrecorp, and that that 
be considered to be a compliance with 
rule XXII so far as offering amend-. 
ments after cloture is concerned. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? ‘The Chair hears none. 

The amendments intended to be pro- 
posed by Mr. Batt (for himself, Mr. 
SMITH, and Mr. Morse) are as follows: 

On page 3, line 25, strike out the word 
“six” and insert in lieu thereof the word 
“twenty-five.” 
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On page 4, line 9, strike out the word “six” 
and insert in lieu thereof the word “twenty- 
five.” 

On page 9, line 2, strike out the words 
“National Labor Relations Bcard” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof the following: “Federal 
Trade Commission: Provided, however, That 
the findings of fact by the Commission shall 
be conclusive only when supy orted by sub- 
stantial evidence.” 

On page 9, line 15, strike out the words 
“National Labor Relations Board” and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: “Federal Trade 
Commission: Provided, however, That the 
findings of fact by the Commission shall be 
conclusive only when supported by substan- 
tial evidence.” 


Mr.HATCH. Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana {[Mr. ELLENDER] has 
been very courteous to all of us today in 
yielding. I ask unanimous consent that 
the Senator from Louisiana may have the 
floor upon the convening of the Senate 
tomorrow. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, 
and the Senator from Louisiana will be 
considered as having the floor when the 
Senate convenes tomorrow. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate a message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting the 
nemination of Civil Engineer Joseph F. 
Jelley, Jr., to be a civil engineer in the 
Navy, with the rank of rear admiral, for 
temporary service, to continue while serv- 
ing as Deputy Chief of Civil] Engineers, 
United States Navy, and the Assistant 
Chief of the Bureau of Yards and Docks, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 


EXECUTIVE REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


The following favorable report of a 
nomination was submitted: 

By Mr. BARKLEY, from the Committee on 
Banking and Currency: 

George E Allen, of the District of Colum- 
bia, to be a member of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion for a term of 2 years from January 22, 
1946, 


CONSIDERATION OF NOMINATIONS ON 
THE CALENDAR 


Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Louisiana yield to me? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. HATCH. At the request of the 
majority leader, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that, as in executive session, we may 
consider the Executive Calendar, first 
passing over that part of the calendar 
dealing with the promotions in the Army, 
and beginning with the nomination of 
Henry A. Mulligan to be a member of the 
Board of Directors of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. 

I ask unanimous consent that the Sen- 
ate now proceed, as in executive session, 
to consider the nominations beginning 
with that to the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, 
and the clerk will state the nominations 
on the calendar following those in the 
Army. 
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RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE 
CORPORATION 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Henry A. Mulligan, of New York, 
to be a member of the Board of Directors 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion for a term of 2 years from January 
22, 1946. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 

POSTMASTERS 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of postmasters. 

Mr. HATCH. I ask that the nomina- 
tions of postmasters be confirmed en 
bloc. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, the nominations are con- 
firmed en bloc. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I ask 
that the President be immediately noti- 
fied of all nominations this day con- 
firmed. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, the President will be noti- 
fied forthwith. 


RECESS 


Mr. HATCH. I move that the Senate 
take a recess until 12 o’clock noon to- 
morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o’clock and 20 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Saturday, 
February 9, 1946, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATION 


Executive nomination received by the 
Senate February 8 (legislative day of 
January 18), 1946: 


IN THE Navy 


Civil Engineer Joseph F. Jelley, Jr., to be 
a civil engineer in the Navy, with the rank 
of rear admiral, for temporary service, to con- 
tinue while serving as deputy chief of civil 
engineers, United States Navy, and the As- 
sistant Chief of the Bureau of Yards and 
Docks. 
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Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate February 8 (legislative day 
of January 18), 1946: 

RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE CORPORATION 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS 

Henry A. Mulligan, to be a member of the 
Board of Directors of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation for a term of 2 years 
from January 22, 1946. 

POSTMASTERS 

CALIFORNIA 
John G. Walsh, Auburn. 
Pansy Lockett, Calimesa. 
FLORIDA 

Josephine Blondheim, Atlantic Beach. 

Ethel Godbold, Gifford. 

Thornton B. Mills, Summerfield. 

ILLINOIS 

Dwight C. Beatty, Galesburg. 

Martha Ramsey, Oak Forest, 

KANSAS 
Mary Fanny Brown, Hardtner. 
Helen G. Noel, Muncie. 
LOUISIANA 

Joseph M. Wilbanks, Deville. 

Fred F. Duhon, Garyville. 

John H. Henry, Melrose. 

Moise E. Chenevert, Plaucheville. 
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MAINE 

Wilfrid L. Spruce, Milford. 
MISSOURI 

Dorothy B. Bohr, Easton. 

Bernadine M. Dickherber, Old Monroe, 
MONTANA 

Eleanor H. O’Connor, Livingston. 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Ella M. Felton, Macclesfield. 

NEBRASKA 


Jeanette Reinmiller, Staplehurst. 
Pauline N. Sweet, Wood Lake. 


OHIO 


Mabel Stone, Empire. 

Mark Emerson Allen, Highland. 
LaMar L. Hahn, Malinta. 

Pauline D. Tussing, Pataskala. 
Augusta A. McPherson, Rockland. 
Earl C. Davis, Trimble. 

Ruth W. Scott, Vienna. 

Watson S. Rice, West Farmington. 
Glenn D. Heuberger, Wharton, 


OKLAHOMA 
Mary F. Cavender, Porum. 
OREGON 
Bryan Dieckman, Myrtle Creek. 
TENNESSEE 


Clyde C. Buck, Armathwaite. 
Flora B. Williams, Buena Vista. 
Ervin M. Peters, Clarkrange. 
Martha S. Bass, Gordonsville. 
Raymond E. Scott, Scotts Hill. 


TEXAS 

Henry C. Martin, Easterly. 

Blanche Schimmelpfening, Helotes. 
Livy Atwell, Hutchins. 

Clarence B. Keeney, Whitharral. 


WISCONSIN 


Bessie L. Severson, Couderay. 
Violet M. Wiita, Iron Belt. 
Stanley Jasicki, Weyerhauser. 
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The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Mont- 
gomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O God our refuge and strength, we 
praise Thee at the altar of our hearts. 
Life holds no motive for stimulating 
goodness in man, like unto the divine love 
which moves in quiet calm. Help us to 
discern beneath every rough exterior 
something good, something noble. Unto 
those multitudes that travel the weary 
rounds of care and hardship, grant them 
the sanctuary of hope and promise. 

O command Thy blessings upon those 
rich forms of freedom—home, religion, 
and industry. Grant that we may pro- 
tect and maintain them with an increas- 
ing sense of devotion. As patriots, we 
would remember our providential past, 
which was inspired in individual liberty 
and individual self-reliance. O help us 
to keep this inheritance in our hearts, 
believing that in many and in unexpected 
ways Thou wilt make our work fruitful 
and bring it to a fine consummation; so 
grant it, blessed Lord. 

O compassionate Father, the light be- 
hind the shadows, the love behind the 
sorrows, shine forth upon the pathway 
of our most honored Member who has 
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lost the companion of his years. By the 
very hush of Thy presence, soothe his 
aching heart and give him peace. 
Through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated Jo the House by Mr. Miller, one of 
his secretaries. 


THE LATE MRS. ROBERT L. DOUGHTON 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
PULWINKLE]. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Speaker, I 
know every Member of the House grieves 
with Mr. Doucuton, who lost his wife 
today. She died here in Washington. 
Knowing your sympathy and knowing 
your love for Mr. Dovexuton, I thought 
you would appreciate my so advising you. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BULWINKLE. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. I just want to say a 
word. Our hearts go out to Mr. DouGH- 
ron and his family in this solemn hour. 
They lived in the same building with us, 
and we all loved Mrs, Doughton. I never 
met a finer Christian lady. Her death is 
a loss to the country as well as to the 
State of North Carolina. 

May God bless her distinguished hus- 
band and all the other members of her 
sorrowing family. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. I thank the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Kerr]. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
add to the sentiment just expressed here 
by our distinguished colleague from Mis- 
sissippi. I was fortunate to know Mrs. 
Doughton well, She was a lovely woman 
in every sense of that word. Everyone 
who knew her, in her home, in her com- 
munity, and even where she lived tem- 
porarily and made friends, was ac- 
quainted with her fine characteristics 
and her lovely character. The great in- 
fluence which she exerted for good in 
North Carolina and wherever she moved 
will never abate in this world, and her 
contribution to the success of her splen- 
did husband, our distinguished colleague, 
Hon. Rospert L, DoucHTon, can never be 
measured. The love and affection which 
she bestowed upon her loved ones and 
her acquaintances has made this world 
a better place in which to live and has 
been a great contribution to the attain- 
ments of her distinguished family. The 
North Carolina delegation is deeply 
grieved and our immeasurable sympathy 
is extended to our beloved colleague and 
his whole family. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. 
McCormack], 

Mr. MCCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I am 
deeply grieved to hear of the passing of 
Mrs. Doughton. For 10 years I served as 
&@ member of the Committee on Ways and 
Means under the leadership of her dis- 
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tinguished husband, and on many occa- 
sions I met Mrs. Doughton. We are all 
proud of Bos DovcutTon. As we see him 
in this Chamber at his age, carrying on 
in his dynamic manner, it is an inspira- 
tion to all of us to foliow his example of 
devotion to duty, with virility of mind 
and body at his age. 

Those of us who see that can look be- 
hind it, and those of us who knew Mrs. 
Doughton know of the very important 
part she has played in his life. A good 
wife is an example and an inspiration to 
any man. In the life of Bos Dovenrton, 
Mrs. Doughton has been his inspiration, 
going with him through time in his trou- 
bles and trials and tribulations and help- 
ing him to carry onin his successes. 

As previous speakers have said, Mrs. 

was a lady of noble character. 
She loved God. I do not like to use the 
phrase “a God-fearing person.” To me 
“a God-loving person” is the best phrase 
to use in relation to any person who has 
lived a fine and noble religious life, no 
matter what his or her religion might be. 
I know that her soul will meet the seal 
of approval of the Great Judge of all. 
My deepest sympathy is extended to my 
valued friend, Bos Dovcurton, in his great 
loss and sorrow. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA SERVICEMEN’S 
READJUSTMENT ENABLING BILL OF 
1945 


Mr. McMILLAN of South Carolina. 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker’s table the bill 
(S. 1152) to effectuate the purposes of 
the Servicemen’s Readjustment Aci of 
1944 in the District of Columbia, and for 
other purposes, with a House amend- 
ment thereto; insist upon the House 
amendment; and agree to the conference 
requested by the Senate. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none, and appoints the following 
conferees: Messrs. MCGEHEE, Harris, 
and DIRKSEN. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES—FIFTH REPORT ON 
THE OPERATIONS OF UNRRA 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, which was 
read and, together with the accompany- 
ing papers, referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs and ordered to be 
printed, with illustrations: 


To the Congress of the United States of 
America: 

I am transmitting herewith the fifth 
quarterly report on operations of 
UNRRA and on expenditures of funds 
appropriated by the Congress under the 
act of March 28, 1944. 

With complete victory over the Axis 
Powers, UNRRA has been able to expand 
its operations in relieving the ravages of 
war. The improvement in shipping and 
the release of supplies have made it pos- 
sible for UNRRA to ship sharply in- 
creased quantities of relief goods to the 
liberated peoples. 
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The recent action of the Congress in 
approving additional funds for the work 
of UNRRA has assured a continuing flow 
of needed supplies. 

Harry S. TRUMAN. 

Tue Waite Hovse, February 8, 1946. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend in the REecorp 
a statement on the cost of living. I 
have an estimate from the Public 
Printer and am advised that the state- 
ment will run four pages and cost $208. 
I ask unanimous consent, notwithstand- 
ing the cost, that the extension may be 
made. 

The SPEAKER. Notwithstanding the 
cost, without objection, the extension 
may be made. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THOMAS of Texas asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
and include a resolution by the Houston 
Cotton Exchange and the Board of 
Trade. 

Mr. McKENZIE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RecorD in two instances, in one to in- 
clude a letter from a constituent and in 
the other a news item from the Evening 
Star. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks and include therein a statement 
by Ed. C. Burris on the Red River. I 
have an estimate from the Public Printer 
who states that it will cost $130. This 
is a very important statement and I ask 
unanimous consent, notwithstanding the 
cost, that the extension may be made. 

The SPEAKER. Notwithstanding the 
cost, without objection, the extension 
may be made. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROOKS asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include therein a statement by E. B. 
Wilson before the Rivers and Harbors 
Commission on the development of Red 
River as a lateral canal. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks in the Recor, and include 
therewith a letter from Mr. C. B. Ander- 
son, chairman of the airways commit- 
tee of the Great Falls Chamber of Com- 
merce, and also a brief in support of the 
retention of the Army air base at Great 
Falls, Mont., as a permanent Army air 
base. 

Mr. PATTERSON (at the request of 
Mr. DoyLe) was given permission to ex- 
tend his remarks in the REcorp. 

Mr. DOYLE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his own remarks and 
include therein an editorial from the 
Long Beach newspaper. 

Mr. CHELF asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude therein a letter which he has sent 
to the Members of the House. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp 
and include therein a copy of a letter 
from a constituent. 
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Mr. ANGELL asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in four 
instances on four subjects and include 
some short excerpts. 

Mr. RAMEY asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in two in- 
Stances, in one to include an editorial 
on the labor bill from the Toledo (Ohio) 
Times. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 

Mr. RAMEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that I be granted 
leave of absence next week on account of 
official business. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota 
asked and was given permission to ex- 
tend his own remarks in the Recorp and 
to include therewith a statement on the 
production of wheat in the State of 
North Dakota. 

Mr. SPRINGER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include therewith an ad- 
dress delivered by Hon. JosepH W. Mar- 
TIN, minority leader, last night at the 
annual Lincoln Day banquet in the city 
of Washington. 


SHORTAGE OF BUILDING MATERIALS 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, and to revise and extend 
my remarks and include a neWspaper 
article. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. SPRINGER addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix. ] 


STATE DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION 
FOR INFORMATION PROGRAM 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, here is one 
that compares favorably with the pro- 
posed British loan. According to a press 
report the President requests $30,000,000 
to finance the State Department for an 
information program to be conducted 
abroad—I quote: 

An information program designed to dis- 
seminate abroad through press, publications, 
radio, motion pictures, and other media, in- 
formation about the United States, its peo- 
ple and its policies. 


This should take care of most of the 
OWI crowd. 

Now the Bureau of the Budget cut the 
flood-control appropriation in the civil- 
functions bill from $220,000,000 to $110,- 
000,000. An economy-minded House 
sustained their recommendaticns. I 
shall be anxious to see what considera- 
tion the Bureau of the Budget will give 
this proposed $30,000,000 for the State 
Department for a program they state “to 
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conduct research required for proper 
formulation of foreign policy.” 

As far as I am concerned I would 
rather spend the money to afford relief 
to the American people from these dis- 
astrous and devastating floods that each 
year destroy their homes and property 
and upset the economic life of the Nation 
rather than spend $30,000,000 in propa- 
gandizing abroad. 

In view of the action of the House yes- 
terday and its attitude toward necessary 
and needed flood-control projects I will 
be anxious to see what position the House 
will take on this $30,000,000 propaganda 
recommendation. 


- SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 


1 minute, and to revise and extend my . 


remarks and include a letter from a con- 
stituent. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from. Kan- 
sas? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. Hope addressed the House. 
remarks appear in the Appendix.) 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Mr. KNUTSON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 


Recorp and include a short newspaper 
article. 


His 


THE SUGAR SITUATION 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, and to revise and extend 
my remarks and include a letter from the 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. McGrecor addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix.] 


AMERICAN BORN WIVES DENIED COM- 
MISSARY RIGHTS IN CANADA 


Mr. WEICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

{Mr. WEICHEL addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp on the late Harry 
Hopkins, and to include an editoria: from 
his home-town paper. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the genileman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHURCH asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include an 
editorial from the Chicago Daily News of 
Tuesday, February 5, 1946, entitled 
“These People Need Help.” 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 10 minutes today, following 
the special orders heretofore entered. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 


There was no objection. 

Mr, HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 10 minutes today, following the gen. 
tleman from Kansas. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SAVAGE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may address 
the House for 15 minutes today, follow- 
ing the other special orders. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 30 minutes on Tuesday next follow- 
ing the legislative business of the day 
and special] orders heretofore entered for 
that day. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 


THE REPUBLICAN STAND ON THE FEPC 
BILL 


Mr. SAVAGE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SAVAGE. Mr. Speaker, I notice 
in today’s issue of the Washington Post 
a story giving some of the high lights of 
speeches made by various members of 
the Republican Party at the Lincoln Day 
dinner here. Of course we all know that 
if Lincoln were alive today he would be 
branded a radical by the Republican high 
command who would certainly not sub- 
scribe to his liberal ideals and love of 
humanity. 

I was particularly interested in the 
speech delivered by the gentlewoman 
from Connecticut [Mrs. Luce] who said, 
and I quote: 
‘ Republican leaders in both the House and 
the Senate have worked untiringly in sup- 
port of the FEPC bill, 


Yesterday afternoon the Republican 
leader of another legislative body de- 
clared that the FEPC bill was unconsti- 
tutional and that he would vote against 
its passage. 

Now this is all very confusing. Here 
we have one Republican declaring that 
the leaders of her party are working un- 
tiringly for passage of the FEPC bill and 
then one of those leaders repudiates the 
bill. 

We have also heard rumors that the 
minority leader in this body, the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts {Mr. Martin] 
was going to lead a parade of Republicans 
down to the rostrum to sign the FEPC 
petition, but I have not seen anyone 
bowled over in this rush, and venture to 
say that you would find very few Republi- 
can signatures on the petition. 
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I am looking forward to the day when 
the Grand Old Party will either admit 
they are against the bill or will quit 
pussyfooting and trying to fool the peo- 
ple and join wholeheartedly in support 
of the bill. 

CONDITIONS IN POLAND 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, the course 
of events in Poland today have brought 
about a deterioration of all the rights 
and privileges that the Allied Govern- 
ments indicated the people of Poland 
should possess. I believe the time has 
come to focus the attention of this House 
and throw the white spotlight of a truly 
democratic assemblage on those condi- 
tions. The ruthlessness with which a 
democratic people is being destroyed, 
and the manner in which political mur- 
ders are being committed in that tradi- 
tionally and historically liberty-loving 
nation is a disgrace and a reflection call- 
ing for a reexamination of the situation 
to which we were a party between Russia 
and Poland. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania has expired. 


DISPOSAL OF SURPLUS PROPERTY 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 min- 
ute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this opportunity to call attention to an 
extension I shall place in the Appendix 
of the Recorp today dealing with surplus 
property. If there is anyone who con- 
tends that the disposal of surplus prop- 
erty is being done efficiently and in ac- 
cordance with the intent of Congress, I 
have been unable to locate such indi- 
vidual. 

A great deal of complaint is coming 
from farmers, veterans, small business- 
men, and educational institutions. Cer- 
tainly there is a reason why such out- 
standing men as former Senator Guy 
Gillette would leave the Surplus Property 
Administration. Great hope was placed 
in the ability of Mr. Symington, but the 
= now tells us he is going to another 
ob. 

Mr. Speaker, somewhere behind the 
Scenes a muddle is resulting in connec- 
tion with this surplus property job that 
constitutes a major scandal. I favor a 
fearless and searching investigation of 
the entire program. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. LANE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an address deliv- 
ered by Rev. Charles F. Hart, of St. 
Mary’s Parish, Lawrence, Mass., on the 
Order of St. Augustine. 
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SENATOR WHITE'S SPEECH AGAINST FEPC 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, after 
listening to the gentleman from Wash- 
ington {Mr. Savace) extol that commu- 
nistie asinine piece of stupid legislation 
known as FEPC, I thought of another 
speech made on yesterday on this same 
subject. 

When I came to Congress there was 
sitting on the Republican side one of 
the finest men I have ever known, a 
little dark-haired fellow, a gentleman 
in every sense of the word, one who was 
courteous and courageous at all times, 
a real American. His name was’ WAL- 
LACE WHITE. 

On yesterday, in another body, he 
made one of the greatest speeches 
against this communistic monstrosity 
known as che FEPC that has been made 
on Capitol Hill in 100 years. I hope you 
will all read it carefully and that the 
gentleman from Washington may be 
able to understand it. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman from Mississippi has expired. 


RIVER AND HARBOR PROJECTS 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
House Resolution 510 and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution it shall be in 
order to move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the consider- 
ation of the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
265) to provide for proceeding with certain 
river and harbor projects heretofore author- 
ized to be prosecuted after the termination 
of the war. That after general debate, 
which shall be confined to the bill and 
shall continue not to exceed 1 hour, to be 
equally divided and controlled by the chair- 
man and the ranking minority member of 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, the 
bill shall be read for amendment under the 
5-minute rule. At the conclusion of the 
reading of the bill for amendment, the Com- 
mittee shall rise and report the same back 
to the House with such amendments as shall 
have been adopted and the previous ques- 
tion shall be considered as ordered on the 
bill and amendments thereto to final pas- 
sage without intervening motion except one 
motion to recommit. 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, this reso- 
lution makes in order consideration of 
House Joint Resolution °65 and provides 
for 1 hour of general debate. It is an 
open rule. 

House Joint Resolution 265 aims to 
repeal certain restrictions contained in 
the act of March 2, 1945. The original 
act that we passed provided for the au- 
thorization, construction, repair, and 
preservation of certain public works on 
rivers and harbors, and for other pur- 
poses. 

But there was a restriction as to when 
that work should be allowed to com- 
mence. This resolution aims to Strike 
out this provision: 
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That no project herein authorized shall be 
appropriated for or constructed until 6 
months after the termination of the present 
wars. 


This resolution will permit the Federal 
Government to proceed with river and 
harbor improvements and other activi- 
ties. I favor the passage of this resolu- 
tion. However, Mr. Speaker, I feel that 
even before we start on the construction 
of river and harbor improvements or the 
road-building program, every effort 
should be made to insure that all avail- 
able materials needed for the construc- 
tion of homes will receive priority. 

Most Members will recall that I called 
attention to the approaching danger of 
lack of housing years ago when I urged 
that some of the departments should be 
moved out of Washington in order to 
make it possible for the thousands upon 
thousands of employees needed to do the 
work in the Navy and other departments 
to find a place to live in, as well as to 
make room for needed enlargements of 
the various departments. 

At that time some Members were under 
the impression that I was unduly alarmed 
as to the future. You may remember, 
also, that 4 years ago some of us advo- 
cated increasing appropriations to pro- 
vide for additional housing. Well, some 
increase has been made but nowhere near 
the amount necessary to eliminate the 
terrific shortage that now exists. 

Therefore, I hope, notwithstanding the 
passage of this resolution, that the Gov- 
ernment will not proceed with any work 
that may in any way interfere with the 
construction of housing, not only in 
Washington, but throughout the country. 
The housing shortage here is acute; but 
I hope that gradually the number of em- 
ployees in Washington will be reduced, 
and should be. There is a housing short- 
age in nearly every section of our country. 
There are thousands and thousands of 
boys returning from across the seas now, 
and they find it impossible to obtain liv- 
ing quarters. 

Therefore I hope the Government, 
notwithstanding passage of this resolu- 
tion, will not proceed with any work that 
can or will interfere with construction 
of houses for people to live, right here 
in Washington, and throughout the 
country. Bad as the situation is here, 
I have hope that the number of em- 
ployees here will be reduced, as it should 
be, in due time. There is scarcely a sec- 
tion of our country with enough houses 
to go around. Thousands and thousands 
of our boys are returning from overseas. 
ready and anxious to establish homes; 
but they cannot find a place to live. 

To begin any public works on rivers 
and harbors or highways now, which 
might absorb any materials or any man- 
power needed to provide homes for 
Americans, would be manifestly unfair 
and unjustified. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, though I fa- 
vor passage of-the resolution, I hope and 
expect that the departments involved 
will not proceed at once to the construc- 
tion authorized by the resolution, but 
rather that they will have an oppor- 
tunity to investigate the needs for river 
and harbor improvements and prepare 
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plans and specifications and make sur- 
veys. I hope, also, that no projects will 
be approved under authority of this reso- 
lution except those genuinely needed, 
and which will aid and benefit the locali- 
ties involved and the country as a whole. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time and yield 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I know 
of no opposition to this rule. I do not 
believe there is any opposition to the 
joint resolution. I quite agree with what 
my distinguished chairman has said as 
to the necessity for adequate housing. 
I think the housing problem is the out- 
standing, paramount problem as far as 
public works are concerned, and that all 
other public works, like public buildings 
in the District of Columbia or elsewhere, 
should be submerged for the moment if 
by so doing the housing situation can be 
improved. 

Of course, that has nothing to do with 
the particular resolution this rule makes 
in order. These river and harbor proj- 
ecis were authorized, but no money can 
be spent on them until 6 months after 
the war. The War Powers Acts are still 
in force and effect- There are some 
powers that should be, and must be re- 
moved from those acts. I think this 
provision is one of them. 

I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from Minnesota (Mr. Aucust H. ANDRE- 
SEN]. 

IS THIS THE PAY-OFF? 


Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed out of order. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I noticed an Associated Press 
dispatch in the Washington Star of Feb- 
ruary 5. which called attention to cer- 
tain alleged flagrant violations of OPA 
regulations by the A. & P. chain stores. 
There are around 6,000 stores in the 
A. & P. chain system. The news story 
stated that OPA enforcement and inves- 
tigating officers had found that the 
A. & P. stores were short 51,851,251 
pounds of sugar in their allowable in- 
ventory as of August 31, 1945. And what 
did Mr. Bowles of the OPA do about it? 

Had some small merchant in Fort 
Wayne or in the State of Minnesota been 
found short on inventory by the OPA 
gestapo, or found to have unintention- 
ally overlooked one of the thousands of 
OPA regulations, it would have brought 
immediate high-handed prosecution by 
the agency with a demand for a stiff 
monetary penalty, which the small mer- 
chant could ill afford to pay, to say noth- 
ing of headline publicity which the OPA 
always publishes when it comes to the 
Small businessman. The OPA seldom 
gives the small merchant a second chance 
to correct an unintential violation. But 
what happened to the A. & P. chain store 
violation? 

The OPA took the A. & P. case to court, 
and requested the court to issue a perma- 
nent injunction to restrain this firm 
from continuing to violate OPA regu- 
lation. And that was the penalty as- 
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sessed against this chain-store system, 
which is largely owned by one Mr. Hart- 
ford, who made the headlines last year 
for having made a loan, grant, or gift 
of $200,000 to Elliott Roosevelt. This 
loan was charged off as a bad debt by 
the parties involved in making income- 
tax returns, as I recollect it. There was 
no demand by the OPA that this large 
chain-store system should pay a heavy 
penalty for violating regulations. The 
company was set scot free, with the 
warning: please do not do it again. 

What I would like to find out, is the 
action of the OPA in the A. & P. case a 
part of the pay-off because of the un- 
businesslike loan made by Mr. Hartford 
to young Roosevelt? This is something 
that Congress should concern itself with 
in the interest of protecting honest busi- 
ness in this country. 

I feel that many of the activities of the 
OPA are of serious concern to all of us 
and to the future welfare of the country. 
The practice of the OPA in purposely lay- 
ing traps against small merchants in 
order to catch them in some uninten- 
tional violation of regulations, is con- 
trary to our American system and should 
not be tolerated. I do not condone will- 
ful violations, but, in my opinion, an 
overwhelming majority of businessmen 
are honest and strive in every way to 
comply with laws and Government regu- 
lations. They should not be persecuted 
and we, their Representatives, should not 
tolerate the continuance of foreign- 
originated gestapo methods in this coun- 
try. 

In the A. & P. case, I again state that 
it is up to Congress to find out if the 
settlement was a pay-off to Mr. Hartford 
for the loan made to Elliott, or if the 
case was handled Uy the OPA on its merits 
and does this agency give the same con- 
sideration to all men engaged in business. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I am 
glad to yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MASON. May I say that some of 
us thought we had done that when we 
extended its life before. I am. afraid if 
that is what we are going to depend 
upon, we are going to be just as badly 
mistaken as we were then. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I am 
inclined to agree with the gentleman be- 
cause the law is very clear and the 
amendments which were adopted by the 
House have made it clear that the OPA 
shall function in accordance with custo- 
mary business practices and permit rea- 
sonable and equitable margins of profit. 
They are not functioning according to 
the intention of Congress. Therefore, it 
is up to us, if we want our country to 
recover and secure the production of 
necessary goods for the people of the 
country and stop inflation, to see that the 
OPA functions in accordance with law 
or otherwise repeal the law. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to my colleague the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. [Mr. Cotmer]. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, as a 
member of the Committee on Rules, I 
questioned the wisdom of this matter 
when the rule was applied for. But 
after looking into the matter, I with- 
drew my objection, As a member of the 
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Committee on Postwar Economic Policy 
and Planning, I had given some thought 
to this matter, and, like my 
chairman, I was apprehensive that we 
might turn loose a flood of Federal proj. 
ects at a time when they would conflict 
with private enterprise getting back on 
its feet, as we want private enterprise to 
do. Therefore, our committee recom- 
mended to the Congress that no action 
be taken by the House in the matter of 
public works that would interfere with 
the orderly reconversion on a private- 
enterprise basis. In other words, what 
we wanted to do, and what I am sure you 
want to do and the country wants to do, 
is to have a shelf of public works that 
will be available to be activated when 
and if unemployment becomes an acute 
problem. Of course, we are not going to 
have any unemployment in this coun- 
try to amount to anything for at least 
2 or 3 years. That was my objection in 
the beginning. However, after looking 
into the matter, I have come to the con- 
clusion that this is a meritorious reso- 
lution in that it would merely do for 
rivers and harbors projects what has 
already been done for the highways of 
the country through the highway pro- 
gram. 

In other words, this resolution would 
simply make in order these projects 
which have already been authorized by 
the Congress in March 1945, when that 
bill was passed, covering a large num- 
ber of projects all over the country. 

The passing of this resolution does not 
mean we are going to do what I said I 
was apprehensive of, that is, go into a 
gigantic spending spree of Federal funds 
which would be in competition with pri- 
vate enterprise; but it does mean that 
money can be appropriated by the Con- 


operation certain meritorious projects 
which may be greatly needed in some 
instances. In the final analysis, the 
Congress will control that by passing 
upon appropriation bills. 
Mr. PACE. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 
Mr. COLMER. I yield. 
Mr. PACE. In addition, while there 
has been no formal declaration by Con- 
gress, the wars have been terminated for 
more than 6 months. 
Mr. COLMER. Of course, that is very 
true. I would like to see the whole thing 
handled together rather than piecemeal, 
but I merely wanted to make these ob- 
servations in view of the fact that I had 
raised some question about it in the 
Rules Committee. 
Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 
Mr. COLMER. I yield. 
Mr. LARCADE. Is it not a fact that 
work had been stopped on many of these 
projects and it would be economically 
sound to resume work on them as soon 
as possible? 
Mr. COLMER. In response to the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana, I am sure there 
are meritorious projects which should be 
consummated. At the same time I hope 
that those responsible, both for the ap- 
propriation of these funds and for the 
starting of these projects, will not do that 
except in extraordinary cases, until there 
is need for relieving the unemployment 
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situation which we anticipate will even- 
tually come. 

Mr. Speaker, in this connection I am 
advised that this is the birthday of that 
outstanding gentleman from Texas, the 
dean of the Texas delegation and chair- 
man of Rivers and Harbors Com- 
mittee, which reported this resolution. 
I do not know how old Judge MAnsrre_p 
is today, but I do know that he is one of 
the oldest Members in point of service 
in the House. I know, too, 
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and Harbors Committee, which 
now was so graciously and effectiv 
sided over by this great Texan. 
if there is a man in the U 
who is more familiar with 
harbors of these United 
Judge MANSFIELD. He is a 
his district, to the Congress, 
country. I felicitate him 
birthday, and hope for him many 
years of useful life and constructive serv- 
ice to the country in the capacity of 
chairman of the Rivers and Harbors 
Committee of the House. 
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has expired. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I shall 
take about 2 minutes. 

I see the youngster, chairman of the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors, the 
gentleman from Texas (Mr. MANSFIELD] 
in the Chamber. I understand he will 
today celebrate his eighty-fifth birthday. 
I hope he will be here with us to cele- 
brate his ninety-fifth birthday. In the 
splendid health which he now enjoys, I 
am sure he will be. I know that each 
and every Member who has known him 
as long as I have will be only too pleased 
to have him continue to act as chairman 
of the great and important Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors for many, many 
years, where he will continue to render 
valuable service to the country. 

I have known Judge MANSFIELD well 
and favorably from the day that he 
became a member of this House. Not 
only has he been a great chairman of 
the Rivers and Harbors Committee and 
brought about legislation of vast im- 
portance to the Nation; he has ever 
maintained the liveliest and most in- 
telligent interest in general legislation. 

I recall when Judge MANsFiIeLp, the 
then Senator Kenyon of Iowa, myself, 
and a few others were constituted a re- 
ception committee to welcome Professor 
Masaryk, the man who was to become 
President of Czechoslovakia, and under 
whose inspired leadership Czechoslo- 
vakia set an example to other peoples in 
democratic government and democratic 
living. Judge MaNnsFIeLp represents a 
congressional district that contains a 
large number of people born in Bohemia, 
Just as I was, and who came to this coun- 
try seeking freedom and liberty and op- 
portunity, settled in Texas, and have 
helped to develop their adopted State 
and country. They have set an enviable 
example to all in their conduct, their 
citizenship, and their efficient farming. 
I know, for I hear frequently from 
many of these Bohemians who are now. 
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joins the Great Lakes with the Gulf of 
Mexico, and which, unlike other canals 
and waterways, was built and paid for by 
the city of Chicago at an expense of 
about $200,000,000. I believe it is for the 
best interests of our Nation to have wa- 
terways, and I have been advocating for 
years a national policy of developing the 


’ natural water highways. 


I understand that the international 
commission and the engineers have fi- 
nally agreed on the St. Lawrence Water- 
way project. I know that Chairman 
MAWNSFIELD’s committee made an investi- 
gation some years ago and looked with 
favor upon the project then. I hope that 
the view of the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors continues to be favorable when 
the question comes before the House. 
As you may know, hearings will be held 
soon by a subcommittee of the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations on the 
bill as introduced in the other Chamber. 
It seems to me wholly proper and desir- 
able that the Senate should act first be- 
cause the entire proposal involves inter- 
national agreements with Canada. 

I fully appreciate the fact that some 
interests, for selfish reasons, and for sel- 
fish reasons only, are opposed to this 
great project, which will bring vast bene- 
fits, not only to the Middle West but 
to the whole Nation. For my part, I do 
not and cannot see why we should be 
compelled to pay a tribute of 10 to 15 
cents for carrying our wheat and corn 
and other products through New York 
and other eastern ports when, by com- 
pletion of this project, the same products 
could be loaded aboard ship at our Lake 
ports and move directly from the Great 
Lakes across the sea, saving time and 
money. ' 

I hope some of these gentlemen, repre- 
senting specially privileged eastern in- 
terests and some railroads, who have 
been so unnecessarily alarmed and have 
opposed construction of the St. Lawrence 
seaway, and who in the past have en- 
joyed advantages and benefits they now 
would deny the Middle West, will show 
themselves broad enough, big enough, 
and fair enough, to desist from their 
opposition. I hope that within a few 
years we may look back on completion 
of this great waterways project with 
the same pride of achievement we now 
have in viewing the Panama Canal and 
other great accomplishments in harness- 
ing the forces of nature to the needs of 
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modern man, with the added satisfac- 

tion of knowing we have added to and 

stabilized the prosperity of the interior 
country. 


‘ of the 


The SPEAKER. The gentieman from 
Illinois has consumed 2 minutes. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union for the 
consideration of House Joint Resolution 
265, to provide for proceeding with cer- 
tain river and harbor projects heretofore 
authorized to be prosecuted after the 
termination of the war. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Cominittee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of House Joint Resolution 265, 
with Mr. Pace in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Michigan is recognized for 5 min- 
utes. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to join my colleagues in paying tribute 
to the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors, the 
gentleman from Texas {[Mr. MANSFIELD], 
who celebrates his eighty-fifth birthday 
today. 

It has been my privilege to serve under 
his leadership on that committee for 13 
years. He has always directed the affairs 
of the committee in a fair, impartial, 
and generous manner. He has always 
displayed uniform kindness, no matter 
on which side of the aisle a Member sat. 
He is the best informed man in Con- 
gress on rivers and harbors. He is an 
able and distinguished American. It has 
been a pleasure to serve the Nation, the 
committee, and the Congress under the 
wise leadership of such a splendid gen- 
tleman as Mr. MANSFIELD. No Member 
of this body is more respected or held 
in higher esteem. 

I think he is the symbol of what the 
poet said in a verse which went some- 
thing like this: 

If in life you take the best, 

And in life you see the jest, 

And love you hold; 
Then, no matter how the years roll by, 
No matter how the birthdays fiy, 

You are not old. 


We pause to pay tribute to him and 
join unanimously in wishing him many 
happy returns of this day. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DONDERO. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 

Mr. CANFIELD. May I add this brief 
word? The distinguished gentleman 
from Texas likes to put his arm around 
the younger Members of the House. He 
is an inspiration to all of us. I have a 
great affection for him, even as did my 
late chief and predecessor, Mr. Seger, 
who served so long with him on the 
Rivers and Harbors Committee. I salute 
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him on his anniversary and wish him 
well. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. PETERSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Chairman, I wish to join my colleagues 
in paying tribute to a great American, 
the chairman of my Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. 

It has been my privilege to serve under 
Judge MANSFIELD now for over 11 years 
as a member of this great committee of 
the House. He is one of the finest gentle- 
men I have ever had the pleasure of sit- 
ting with on any committee. I marvel at 
his great knowledge of the rivers and 
harbors and the waterway facilities of 
this country. In my opinion, he is the 
leading civilian authority in America on 
these questions. 

He is truly a great American and an 
able, conscientious public servant. I wish 
for him many, many more years of useful 
service in this House, together with con- 
tinued good health and prosperity. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Minne- 
sota, [Mr. PITTENGER]. 

Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Chairman, 
there is not anything that gives me more 
pleasure than to reecho and reiterate 
the sentiments that have been expressed 
today in connection with the birthday 
of one of the grandest men not only in 
Congress but anywhere in the United 
States, Judge MANSFIELD. 

It was my privilege in 1939 to become 
a member of the Rivers and Harbors 
Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives. I was a comparative stranger to 
Judge MANSFIELD at that time, but from 
that time to this there has been no Mem- 
ber of the House who has been more help- 
ful to me, or more helpful to the people 
of my district and my State in connec- 
tion with his official work than has Judge 
MANSFIELD, chairman of that great com- 
mittee. 

I am very proud and very happy to 
pay this little tribute to him and to wish 
him unbounded joy and happiness in 
the future and many more birthdays such 
as he is enjoying today. 

Mr. PETERSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 2 minutes to the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. Lar- 
CADE]. 

Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Chairman, it is 
@ very fine coincidence that on today 
the chairman of the Rivers and Harbors 
Committee on the anniversary of his 
birth presents to the House another bill 
to continue to build great waterway 
systems in the United States of Amer- 
ica for which program he has labored 

“sO many years in the Congress of the 
United States. 

It has been my pleasure to serve with 
Judge MANSFIELD since I have been in 
Congress as a member of the Rivers and 
Harbors Committee. I know he is one 
of the most able and one of the best in- 
formed men on rivers and harbors and 
flood-control matters in the Congress of 
the United States. 

On the occasion of a visit last sum- 
mer to the State of Texas I was im- 
pressed to see a monument in honor of 
Judge MANSFIELD built at the site of one 
of the great dams constructed under his 
administration, I remarked at that time 
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I was glad to see that monument be- 
cause so often public servants work hard 
for the public, they labor and slave in 
the interest of the public and their works 
are never given attention and appre- 
ciated until after they are dead. There 
was an evidence that the people of Texas 
and of the United States by erecting a 
very fine monument in honor of this 
great builder of waterways, harbors, and 
dams, Mr. MANSFIELD, had taken note of 
all the fine things he had done for his 
State and for his country while he lived. 

Mr. Chairman, I desire at this time to 
join with the rest of my colleagues in ex- 
tending to our committee chairman the 
very best wishes for a happy birthday 
and the hope that he may live 86 years 
longer. 

Mr. PETERSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 2 minutes to the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
RANKIN]. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, one of 
the first men I met when I came to 
Congress was JOE MANSFIELD. Our of- 
fices were next to each other. I have 
been associated with him closely from 
that day to this. For many years I have 
served on the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors, of which he is chairman. 

I do not hesitate to say that I have 
never known a finer character in this 
House or elsewhere. He is rendering 
one of the greatest services of any man 
in public life today in helping to develop 
America’s internal resources. 

Someone said that: 


An old man traveling on a lonely highway 
Came at evening, cold and gray, 

To chasm deep and dark and wide, 

Through which there flowed a sullen tide. 


The old man crossed in the twilight dim, 

For the sullen stream had no fear for him. 

He turned when he’d crossed to the other 
side 

And built a bridge to span the tide. 


“Old man,” said a fellow pilgrim, near, 
“You waste your strength in building here; 
Your journey will end with the ending day, 
You never again will pass this way. 


“You've crossed this chasm deep and wide; 
Why build a bridge at eventide?” 

The builder lifted his old gray head, 

“Good friend, in the path I’ve trod,” he said, 


“There follows after me today 

A youth whose feet must pass this way; 

This chasm, which was naught to me, 

To that fair-haired lad may a pitfall be. 

He, too, must cross in the twilight dim— 

Good friend, I am building this bridge for 
him.” 


Judge MANSFIELD is building not for 
himself, but for the coming generations 
of America. They will always owe him 
a lasting debt of gratitude. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 mjnutes to the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. AUCHINCLOsS]. 

Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Chairman, 
I am for the rule, I am for the bill, and 
I am for Judge MANSFIELD. I came down 
here a few years ago, and the first com- 
mittee I was assigned to was Rivers and 
Harbors. I have never regrettec it be- 
cause of his leadership. Judge MAns- 
FIELD’s vast knowledge of the problems 
that committee has to deal with is only 
exceeded by his thoughtful courtesy, his 
generous impulses toward neophytes, like 
myself, all tinged by a wonderful sense 
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of humor. It makes the world brighter, 
It makes our work here easier and to me 
and to all of us I am sure it has been a 
great privilege and honor and distinction 
to be associated with a man of his type, 

Mr. PETERSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 2 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from California (Mr. Doyte}. 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Chairman, not least 
of all because I am happy to be a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Rivers and Har- 
bors is the fact that there presides over 
that important committee this 
man, 85 years young today, and whose 
birthday we are observing today. Always 
sweet and generous, fair and firm is he. 
Since I came to this Congress as a fresh- 
man more than a year ago he has been 
a great inspiration to me and helpful 
at all times. I think it might not be 
inappropriate also to observe that by his 
side today and always there sits a most 
unusual secretary, Mr. McGann, whc has 
been secretary of this committee for 44 
years. This distinguished legislator and 
authority on rivers and harbors make 
an unbeatable team. I just wish to add 
my felicitations to the distinguished 
chairman again this year as I did last. 
It is an honor and privilege for me as a 
native son of California, and for the 
California delegation, to extend many 
happy birthdays. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Gru). 

Mr. GILLIE. Mr. Chairman, on this the 
eighty-fifth birthday of that fine gen- 
tleman the Member from Texas, Judge 
MANSFIELD, I want to say for the Recozp 
that he is one of the grandest men I have 
ever known. I remember well when I 
first met him after coming to Congress. 
I was a brand-new Member; I intro- 
duced myself to him, and he contributed 
greatly to making me feel at home and 
getting me acquainted with procedures 
in the Halls of Congress. Ever since that 
time I have deeply appreciated and thor- 
oughly enjoyed the warmth and kind- 
ness and friendship of Judge MANSFIELD. 
His distinguished service in the House, 
his fine character, and his loyal friend- 
ship have won for him the recognition 
and love of the people of his State and 
of his colleagues here. On this auspi- 
cious anniversary, I say to you Judge 
MANSFIELD “Happy birthday and lang 
may your lum reek!” 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, ! 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Oregon [Mr. ANGELL]. 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Chairman, I would 
certainly fee] derelict in my duty if I 
did not add a word to those that already 
have been spoken on this, the eighty- 
fifth anniversary of the birth of our be- 
loved chairman, Judge MANSFIELD. 

When I came to Congress I was fortu- 
nate in being assigned to the Commit- 
tee on Rivers and Harbors, and have 
served on it during my entire service 
here. I can say with those who have 
preceded me that I doubt if there is any 
committee in the House that is presided 
over with greater dignity or integrity 
and more understanding and kindness to . 
the members of the committee, without 
regard to the side on which they may sit, 
than the committee headed by Judge 
MansFietp, I want to add my word of 
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appreciation of the fine service that has 
peen rende by this distinguished 
American, and I wish for him many, 
many happy returns of the day. 

Mr. IN of Georgia. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 1 minute to the gen- 
tleman from Texas (Mr. THomason]. 

Mr. THOMASON. At the request of 
the chairman of the Texas congressional 
delegation, the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. West), I rise to say that we thank 
you members of his great committee, 
and all others, for the high and de- 
served tribute you have paid him. He 
is frequently referred to as the young- 
est and most loved man in our dele- 
gation. Along with his fine mind he has 
a heart and disposition as gentle as a 
child. Judge MANSFIELD is a very mod- 
est man, and probably thinks we may be 
saying too much, but he deserves every- 
thing that has been said about him. No 
man in the Texas delegation, or for that 
matter within our great State, is held in 
higher esteem and affection than Judge 
MansFieLp. His ability, his character, 
and his integrity are the highest. 
Speaking for the Texas delegation and 
at their request, I join with all the mem- 
bers of his great committee, both Re- 
publican and Democratic, and likewise 
those of you from all parts of the Na- 
tion in wishing for him many, many 
happy returns of the day. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Ropcers], a member 
of the committee. 

Mr. RODGERS of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I do not wish to embarrass 
the judge further by adding to the won- 
derful things that have been said about 
him, but I do want to endorse all those 
nice things and to add my congratula- 
tions and wish him many happy returns 
of the day. The country is to be con- 
sratulated on having him serve so long 
and so faithfully on this important com- 
mittee. As long as it is my honor and 
pleasure to serve on that committee, I 
hope I shall continue to serve under my 
good friend, the judge. 

Mr. PETERSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 2 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Texas (Mr. PoaceE]. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, my col- 
league from El Paso has expressed the 
views of the Texas delegation, but I 
think I should say to the House that we 
are making a mistake here today in 
thinking of Judge MANSFIELD as the old- 
est Member of the House. Those of us in 
the Texas delegation who have known 
him most intimately long ago recog- 
nized in him the youngest member of 
the Texas delegation. We believe that 
Judge MANSFIELD has all of that spirit 
of youth and all of that activity that is 
supposed to characterize a younger man, 
and he exemplifies all these qualities. 
He has the virtues of age and the ac- 
tivity of youth. 

I am one of those described in the 
poem quoted a while ago for whom his 
experience has helped to build a bridge. 
As one individual and as one of his fel- 
low Texans, I want to express my per- 
sonal appreciation, and I take this op- 
portunity to say to Judge MANSFIELD 
that I will never forget the fine things 
he has done for me, for my delegation, 
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for the Members of Congress, and for the 
Nation. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Arkansas. 

Mr. HAYS. I have asked my friend 
from Texas to yield purely to indulge 
myself the pleasure of joining with 
Judge MANSFIELD’s colleagues in this 
tribute to him, and to give expression to 
the profound affection and admiration 
which we entertain for him. 

Mr. POAGE. I know his colleagues 
all appreciate the splendid work he has 
done, and I know it is appreciated all 
over the country as well. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. Iam glad to yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. PATMAN. I consider Judge 
MANSFIELD not only one of the ablest 
Members of this body but one of the 
grandest men I have ever known. A 
few years ago the Texas delegation unan- 
imously voted Judge MANSFIELD as the 
most popular member of the Texas State 
delegation. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Michigan (Mr. ENGEL] a member of the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, I am a member of the War Depart- 
ment Subcommittee of the Committee on 
Appropriations. It is this committee 
which has the responsibility of appropri- 
ating the money which is authorized by 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. I 
am doing here today what I believe the 
chairman of that subcommittee would 
do if he were not unavoidably absent. I 
am sure I am echoing the sentiments of 
every member of my subcommittee from 
both sides of the aisle when I extend to 
Judge MANSFIELD our congratulations on 
his eighty-fifth birthday. Judge MaNns- 
FIELD has appeared before our committee 
many times during the 10 years that I 
have been a member. He has always 
presented his case and given us the facts 
fully. There is no one who has ever sat 
in this House who had more information 
with regard to rivers and harbors than 
Judge MANSFIELD. I sometimes smile 
when I hear men speak of age terminat- 
ing the usefulness of a man in the Con- 
gress. Had we hac a retirement law at 60 
or 65 years of age and had Judge Mans- 
FIELD been retired at 60 or 65, the House of 
Repsentatives and the Nation would have 
lost 20 to 25 years of service of an able 
and distinguished legislator. No one 
could have taken his place here because 
no one else has the information and the 
great fund of knowledge regarding the 
subject matter with which he has dealt 
so many years. I have in mind others in 
this House, such as Bos DouGcHTon and 
Mr. SABATH. Mr. SABATH was a Member 
of this House when I was a student in 
law school at Northwestern University. 
We have many able men here who are 
doing a wonderful job and giving great 
service at an advanced age. I congratu- 
late Judge MANSFIELD on his eighty-fifth 
birthday; I also congratulate the Nation 
for having had so able a man here for so 
many years as Judge MANSFIELD. I again 
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extend my congratulations and the con- 
gratulations of my subcommittee to 
Judge MANSFIELD on his eighty-fifth 
birthday. I am sure I echo the senti- 
ment of every member of our subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr. PETERSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 2 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from West Virginia {[Mr. NEEty]. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. Chairman, Judge 
JOSEPH MANSFIELD is one of the most il- 
lustrious of all the good and great who 
were ever born on the historic hills of 
West Virginia. In the early morning of 
his useful life he went from his native 
State to the promised land of Texas. 
Although West Virginia will forever re- 
gret her loss of this beloved son, she will 
never cease to rejoice in the brilliant 
success he has achieved as a Texas Mem- 
ber of the Congress for 29 eventful years. 
Judge MANSFIELD undoubtedly supplied 
the poet the inspiration which impelled 
him to write the following memorable 
lines: 

They who can love when others hate, 

Nor bind the heart with frosts of fate, 

Their feet will go with laughter bold, 

The green roads of the Never-Old. 


They who can let the spirit shine, 

And keep the heart a lighted shrine, 
Their feet will glide with fire-of-gold 
The bright roads of the Never-Old. 


They who can put the self aside, 
And in Love's saddle leap and ride, 
Their eyes will see the gates unfold, 
To the glad roads of the Never-Old. 


Regardless of calendars, birth certifi- 
cates, or birthdays, our distinguished col- 
league is still very young. Methuselah 
lived 969 years. A less famous Biblical 
character, one Peleg, lived 239 years be- 
fore he slept with his fathers. And if 
@ man by the name of Peleg could live 
more than 200 years, one bearing the 
celebrated, melodious name of MANSFIELD 
should live at least half a dozen centuries 
before going to his reward on high. But 
even this unusual earthly span of life 
would not fully satisfy my desire for the 
longevity of this very dear and greatly 
honored friend. So bless you, Mr. Mans- 
FIELD— 

May you live a thousand years, 

Just to keep things lively in this vale of 
human tears; 

And may I live a thousand, 
thousand less a day, 

For I shouldn’t want to be on earth to hear 
you'd passed away. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from West Virginia has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. PETERSON of Florida. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 2 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Florida (Mr. Rocgrs}. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florid«. Mr. Chair- 
man, I would be a traitor to my feelings 
if I did not say something on this occa- 
sion on the birthday of our good friend 
from Texas, Judge MANSFIELD. 

I am one who believes in giving flowers 
while you live. Do not send them after 
you have gone and when you cannot 
smell them. That is my philosophy. 

As a freshman Congressman, I want 
to make this testimony to "my good 
friend Judge MANSFIELD, as was said of 
Moses, “His eyes are not dimmed or his 
mental strength abated.” 


too—no, a 
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When I first came here I had occasion 
to meet Judge MANSFIELD. I found him 
courteous. I found him affable. I 
found him interesting. Because = was a 
freshman, that did not make any dif- 
ference to Judge MANSFIELD. I feel that 
Judge MANSFIELD is one of the outstand- 
ing Members of this House and think he 
has rendered and is rendering a great 
public service. I wish we had more men 
in this Congress of the caliber and char- 
acter of Judge MANSFIELD to help us solve 
the pressing problems facing us today. 
I hope his life will continue for many 
years to come. He is a great man and 
a great American. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Florida has expired. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. CuurcH]}. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, it 
would take a great many minutes for me 
to say all the nice things I would like to 
say about my frienc and colleague, Judge 
MANSFIELD, Whom I have known for over 
10 years in our work together in the Con- 
gress. Because of his being one of the 
most active men, not only in committees 
but on the floor in Committee of the 
Whole and in the House, I admire him. 
He is now a member of two other com- 
mittees of which I am a member, as well 
as being chairmar of the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors: the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments and the Committee on the Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. He is active 
on both those committees and can always 
be depended upon. 

I want to commend the gentleman 
from Texas on his activity, and his being 
able to attend these committees at their 
many hearings as well as attend to his 
many duties in his office and on the floor 
of this House. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois has expired. 

Mr. PETERSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 1 minute to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky [Mr. CHELF]. 

Mr. CHELF. Mr. Chairman, I wish to 
go on record by adding a remark or two 
here at this time in the interest of our 
beloved friend, Judge MANSFIELD, on this, 
his eighty-fifth birthday. 

I am another freshman Member of 
the House, and I want everyone to know 
and understand that he took all of us 
under his wing, within his heart, and into 
his confidence. He has been my very 
dear friend, and I am sure the friend of 
every young fellow who came to serve in 
the Seventy-ninth Congress. His coun- 
sel has been most helpful, timely, gen- 
erous, and sincere. 

I recall a little verse that this great 
man’s kindness and friendship brings to 
my mind very forcibly: 

Making friends is a lot of fun, 
Shaking hands with everyone; 
Hearing what each has to Say, 

As we meet them day by day; 
Swapping smiles and trading cheer, 
Makes us happy while we’re here, 
All the joy of life depends, 

Just on the art of making friends. 


The sunshine of his smile, the warm 
clasp of his handshake, and his friendly 
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attitude establishes him very high in our 
estimation, esteem, respect, and admira- 
tion. As a veteran of War II, I want 
to take this opportunity to thank the 
good judge for his support and sympa- 
thetic understanding of all measures per- 
taining to the veterans. 

God bless you, Judge. You certainly 
have taught your young colleagues the 
art of making friends. “May your leaf 
never wither and whatsoever you do, 
may it prosper,” and may you be pre- 
served for many, many years yet to come. 
Texas and the Nation need more men of 
the caliber, wisdom, and courage of Judge 
MANSFIELD. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. McDonovcH]. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Chairman, I 
am glad to add my congratulations and 
best wishes to Judge MANSFIELD on this 
eventful period in his life. As a junior 
member of the committee I have been 
influenced by his genial and friendly 
attitude. 

Judge MANSFIELD did not need to take 
any lessons from Dale Carnegie on how 
to make friends and influence people. 
Dale Carnegie ought to come down and 
take some lessons from Judge MANSFIELD. 

Naturally I am for this resolution and 
I wish to congratulate the judge for 
bringing it to the attention of the House 
in the interest of the Nation, because 
these projects must go ahead. We need 
these projects as well as the work for 
the men they will employ. 

I hope I shall have the privilege of 
serving with Judge MansFrietp for a long 
time to come. Congressmen may come 
and Congressmen may go, but Judge 
MANSFIELD goes on forever. 

Mr. PETERSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 1 minute to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Linx]. 

Mr. LINK. Mr. Chairman, I wish to 
add my sincere wishes for many more 
happy birthdays for our chairman, Judge 
MANSFIELD. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, I 
have but one more request, but it is so 
unusual it should be granted; that is, 
from the gentleman from West Virginia, 
in whose district Judge MANSFIELD was 
born [Mr. Ettts]. 

Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Chairman, it is with 
considerable pride that I bring to the 
attention of my colleagues the fact that 
Judge MANSFIELD was born in the district 
I now have the honor of representing. 
He was born in the county adjoining my 
home county. While he left the State 
about the time I was born, yet we have 
many mutual acquaintances; he knows 
many of the families I have the pleasure 
of knowing. And now when I go back to 
the State, especially to Wayne County, 
the place of his birth, great numbers of 
people inquire as to the welfare of Judge 
MANSFIELD. 

Mr. Chairman, I join today with his 
thousands of friends in congratulations 
on his eighty-fifth birthday, and wish 
him many happy years to follow. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr, BENDER], 
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Mr. BENDER. Mr. Chairman, there 

is a poem that goes something like this: 

If with pleasure you are viewing any work a 
man is doing, 

If you like him or you love him, tell him 
now. 

Don’t withhold your approbation ‘til the 
priest makes his oration, 

And he lies with snowy lilies on his brow. 

For no matter how you shout it, he'll not 
know about it, 

For he cannot read his tombstone when he’s 
dead. 


Mr. Chairman, I cannot recite poetry 
as well as some of the other Members, 
but in any event you get the idea. 

I come from Cleveland, Ohio. A for- 
mer chairman of the Rivers and Har- 
bors Committee, whose place I now 
occupy on that committee, was Theo- 
dore E. Burton, a great man and a fine 
chairman of this committee. I do not 
know of a man in the United States who 
was a more worthy successor to my fel- 
low townsman, Theodore E. Burton, 
than Judge MAaNsFietp. When I be- 
came a member of this committee 8 
years ago I did not know that Judge 
MANSFIELD knew where the Cuyahoga 
River was and where Rocky River was, 
but he knows every stream and every 
shoal; he knows all about them. I was 
amazed to learn how completely in- 
formed Judge MANSFIELD was about 
rivers, harbors; and streams everywhere 
throughout the Nation. He does not 
have to refer to books, to look at maps; 
he knows in his mind exactly what we 
are talking about, even though it is but 
a little stream. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas. Mr. 
Chairman, wil] the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENDER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas. I may 
say to the gentleman that I have a niece 
who has lived in Rocky River for some 
10 years. 

Mr. BENDER. The Judge says he 
has a niece who has lived in Rocky 
River for 10 years, but I am sure he 
does not have relatives in every county 
in the United States, because what 
Judge MANSFIELD knows about Cuya- 
hoga County he knows about every 
other county in the country. So I am 
happy to join with my colleagues in 
paying tribute to a great man, a great 
statesman, and I hope the voters of 
Texas appreciate the kind of represen- 
tation they have, and I hope they will 
continue the Judge here as long as he 
wants to serve. 

Mr. PETERSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 1 minute to the gen- 
tleman from Missouri (Mr. Bet]. 

Mr. BELL. Mr. Chairman, I am cer- 
tainly happy to be here today to join 
with my other friends in paying tribute 
to a man whom I believe is one of the 
great men of this body. I have been a 
member of his committee, I have served 
under him, for more than a decade. I 
have seen him again and again as he 
presided over the deliberations of that 
committee and through all of those 
years I have been repeatedly confirmed 
in the first impression I ever had of him, 
namely, that he was a man of such ster- 
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ling character that everybody knew that 
when he made a decision that decision 
was absolutely fair and honorable. In 
the first place, he has a rare quality of 
courage. I have seen him when other 
men might have faltered a little bit in 
the things they were called upon to do, 
but I have never seen Judge MANSFIELD 
falter for a moment when it became a 
question of what he believed to be his 
duty to the country and to the State of 
Texas which he loves so well. 

I deem it a rare privilege to have 
known and served with him. 

Mr. PETERSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 1 minute to the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. Canxon]. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, it is a privilege to have served more 
than two decades in this body with the 
distinguished gentleman from Texas, and 
it is a particular pleasure and privilege 
to have the opportunity on this happy 
occasion to felicitate him on his passing 
another notable milestone, in his life, 
and in the service of the House. 

He is one whom his State, and this 
House, and the Nation delight to honor. 

The Nation is under obligation to 
Judge MANSFIELD. Under his wise and 
far-seeing administration, millions of 
acres of wasteland have been reclaimed 
and made to bloom and blossom as the 
rose, and a vast empire of the richest 
land upon the globe has been added to 
our national resources. 

We people, especially, who live on the 
great rivers, in the great valleys subject 
to torrential overflow and periodical dev- 
astation from floods and miasma, and 
who have seen him solve the most diffi- 
cult problems and overcome seemingly 
insurmountable obstacles and bring to 
fruition the fondest dreams of the most 
optimistic *eonservationists, are under 
particular obligation to him. He has 
contributed more directly and effectively 
to the welfare and prosperity of these 
sections than many captains of industry 
and commanders of commerce. He has 
evinced the highest order of statesman- 
ship. His works will live after him. 

And the best of his life and the most 
fruitful years of his service are yet ahead 
of him. 

Come grow old with me. 
The best is yet to be, 
The last for which the first was made. 


Mr. PETERSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all Members who desire to speak on this 
subject may be permitted to extend their 
remarks in the Recorp at this point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, I rise for 
two purposes: One to keep the Recorp 
straight, the other to extend the felicita- 
tions to Judge Mansrretp from his real 
native State. Itis claimed that the 
Judge was born in West Virginia when as 
a matter of fact at the time he was born 
there was no West Virginia. Judge 
MANSFIELD was born in 1861. It was not 
until 1863 that West Virginia was sepa- 
rated from Virginia and admitted to the 
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Union. Judge MANsFIELD was therefore 
born in Virginia, the mother of States, 
and Virginia, proud of her native son, 
wishes him many happy returns of the 
day and the return of many more such 
happy days. 

Mr. PETERSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield to the distinguished 
gentleman from Texas {Mr. MANSFIELD]. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I am very thankful to the gentle- 
men who have so kindly eulogized me on 
this occasion, and I have been wondering 
whether I am really dead or alive. It is 
so seldom that anybody speaks a good 
word for a Member of Congress until af- 
ter he is dead. I am just wondering 
whether or not I have been dreaming. I 
have been here quite a while, though 
some Members have been here longer 
than I. Perhaps no man in the country 
has been continuously in public office 
longer than I have been. If I live until 
next November I wil] have been continu- 
ously in office 58 years, and strange as it 
may seem, I was a poor man when I 
started, so you see what I have accom- 
plished along that line. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to say one thing 
about the work of the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. I have been blessed 
with fine gentlemen on that committee 
ever since I have been chairman of it. 
When I came here 29 years ago I first 
served on other committees, one of which 
was the Committee on Flood Control. In 
a year or two I was assigned to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors. I have 
served on it ever since and have now been 
chairman of it for about 15 years. I have 
never had occasion to doubt any member 
of that committee. We have raised that 
committee from what it was at one time, 
I am sorry to say, regarded as a pork- 
barrel concern. We have now reached a 
point where that is absolutely out of the 
question in river and harbor legislation. 

Mention was made of Mr. Burton 
a while ago by my good friend the gentle- 
man from Ohio {Mr. BenpER]. Mr. Bur- 
ton was chairman of that committee for 
10 years, and he is the gentleman who 
started Mr. McGann in the service 44 
years ago. Mac, as you know, is a Re- 
publican, but we have kept him as secre- 
tary of the committee under all Demo- 
cratic administrations. We have no pol- 
itics in that committee. We have come 
to the point where we regard the means 
of transportation of the commerce of 
this country as not a political issue. It 
is an American issue, and no politics 
has ever slipped into that committee 
since I have been a member of it that 
I have been able to discover. No sec- 
tionalism has crept into it We adopt 
the same rules for the North, for the 
South, for the East, for the West, for 
Alaska, and for our insular possessions, 
We have improved the ports of Hawaii, 
of Midway and of Wake Island, and 
quite a number in Alaska, all of which 
have been so important in this present 
war. We also have done the same thing 
for Puerto Rico and for the Virgin 
Islands. No complaint can come from 
any of these posSessions that they have 
been neglected so far as the work of the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors is con- 
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cerned and I believe so far as any other 
committee of Congress is concerned, 

When I first came here the chairman 
of the Committee on Rules, the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. SaspatH], was one 
of the first gentlemen I met. He and 
Senator Kenyon and I were appointed on 
a committee to meet the President of 
Czechoslovakia when he came here dur- 
ing World War I and escort him to his 
hotel. The gentleman from [Illinois 
(Mr. SaBATH], as you know, was born in 
Czechoslovakia, and Senator Kenyon was 
a great friend of Czechoslovakia. I in- 
troduced a resolution for the recognition 
of that country in the peace treaty which 
followed, and Senator Kenyon intro- 
duced a like resolution in the Senate. 

Now I want to say just a word or two 
about the matter that is before us. The 
river and harbor bill of last February 
was the first general river and harbor 
bill we have in a period of 5 years, 
approximately 6 years from this time. 
It contained a large number of projects. 
Quite a number of them were considered 
very urgent in the war, and they have 
already been taken care of by appropria- 
tion of Congress and the projects have 
been completed. A number of them 
were not. In order to assure Congress 
that we did not want to interfere with 
the appropriation of money for war pur- 
poses we inserted a provision in that bill 
that appropriations for projects em- 
braced in it would not be eligible until 
6 months after the war. The public 
roads bill had a like provision. As Iam 
informed, that provision has been re- 
pealed, and the Senate has passed a 
resolution repealing it as to rivers and 
harbors. The Committee on Flood Con- 
trol, which embraces projects valued at 
nearly a billion dollars, did not put such 
a provision in their bill, consequently 
those projects have been eligible for 
appropriation all the time. 

My good friend the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. Rocers] made a very elo- 
quent speech yesterday in behalf of some 
projects in his State and in his district. 
He was wondering why they were not 
embraced in the appropriation bill we 
adopted yesterday. I say to him now 
that the reason they were not included 
in that bill was on account of this 6- 
month provision in the bill in which 
they were adopted. If this provision is 
repealed then the gentleman from 
Florida, and all the others who have 
projects, can fight their way out before 
the Budget and before the Committee 
on Appropriations and, if'they are suc- 
cessful, can get appropriations for their 
projects. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas. 
the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. What amount of 
money would be involved in carrying 
out the projects in this proposal? 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas. You un- 
derstand they have all been approved 
by the Congress. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. 
that. 


I yield to 


I understand 
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Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas. The total 
cost during the 6-year period was $381,- 
968,000. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Would that com- 
plete all that is involved in this particu- 
lar resolution? 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas. Yes; but 
not all of that is involved here. There 
are quite a number of these which have 
been taken care of heretofore as. war 
measures. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Do you mean of 
these projects that are mentioned in the 
resolution? 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas. Yes. This 
makes them eligible for appropriation 
without waiting for 6 months after the 
treaty of peace. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. The thing I am 
wondering about is the distressed condi- 
tion the country is in financially and 
whether these things could not go over 
until we get our Budget balanced and 
put these matters on the basis of bal- 
ancing our Budget first. This removes 
the limitation of 6 months after the war. 
It seems to me that this is a very im- 
portant matter. The Government is 
printing money to pay its bill. From that 
standpoint alone, I wonder if these things 
could not wait. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas. They 
await the pleasure of the Congress here- 
after. This does not appropriate the 
money. This simply makes them eligible 
to the Bureau of the Budget and to the 
Committee on Appropriations for such 
action as they may want to take. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. I just feel that 
the action is in that direction anyway. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas. You un- 


derstand they have already been adopted 


and this is the first and only time in our 
history that we have ever put a provi- 
sion like this in a river and harbor bill. 
Here is the way it will work. Unless this 
resolution is adopted, the amount recom- 
mended by the Budget hereafter will be 
allocated by the Chief of Engineers, not 
to these projects, but to other projects 
that have been authorized heretofore 
which are not subject to that provision, 
many of which are not as urgent as some 
projects in this bill. This simply widens 
the field from which our splendid Com- 
mittee on Appropriations can make their 
selection when they appropriate the 
money. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. I congratulate 
the committee and others on their sin- 
cerity, but at the same time I do have in 
mind the financial condition of our 
country. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas. I yield to 
the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. DONDERO. All this resolution 
does is to release a wartime restriction. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas. That is it 
exactly. 

Mr. DONDERO. It does not cost any 
money whatsoever. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas. 
not cost one cent. 

Mor DONDERO. It simply makes 
these projects eligible at such time as 
Congress sees fit to appropriate money 
for their construction. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas. The gen- 
tleman from Michigan is entirely cor- 
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rect. He is the ranking Republican 
member of our committee. I will not say 
he is second in importance—I rather 
consider him first in importance in our 
work, because he has always been so 
helpful. 

Mr. DONDERO. Thank you, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. All 
time has expired. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That section 2 of the act en- 
titled “An act authorizing the construction, 
repair, and preservation of certain public 
works on rivers and harbors, and for other 
purposes,” approved March 2, 1945 (Public 
Law 14, 79th Cong.), is amended by striking 
out the following: “That no project herein 
authorized shall be appropriated for or con- 
structed until 6 months after the termina- 
tion of the present wars in which the United 
States is engaged unless the construction of 
such project has been recommended by an 
authorized defense agency and approved by 
the President as being necessary or desirable 
in the interest of the national defense and 
security, and the President has notified the 
Congress to that effect: Provided further,”. 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I think what I shall 
say will be in order, but in order to be 
sure, I ask unanimous consent to speak 
out of order for 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 


CAPITAL OF MISSOURI ONE TIME IN TEXAS 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, on yes- 
terday the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Cannon], who is usually very careful 
about his statements and so seldom 
utters a statement that is not correct, 
I think made a statement about Texas 
that is not a correct statement. I ex- 
pect to answer his statement fully at 
another time, but at this time I particu- 
larly want to call the attention of the 
membership to the fact that one state- 
ment is untrue. 

The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Cannon] stated: 

For Texas alone of all. States has two 
members on the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. No other State has more than one, 
and some States have none at all, but Texas 
has two, and Texas therefore has twice the 


representation at a meeting of the committee 
than any other State. 


In order to keep the record straight, 
the State of Michigan has two members 
on the Committee on Appropriations; so 
does the State of Ohio; so does the State 
of Missouri, the State of Indiana, the 
State of Pennsylvania, the State of 
Massachusetts, the State of New York, 
and the State of Washington. 

Now, the manner in which they are 
selected is fair and equitable and right. 
There is no question about the way they 
are selected being the right and fair 
method. 

May I invite the gentleman’s attention 
to the fact that one coming from Mis- 
souri should be the last to attack, even 
indirectly, the great State of Texas, and 
particulary the district that I have the 
honor to represent. 

Back in 1861 to 1865, during the War 
Between the States, the State of Mis- 
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souri had their own militia. In the Battle 

of Booneville they lost to the 

and they retreated to Carthage, Mo., and 

they lost there; and they wanted to fing 

a good, safe place to remain during 

the War Between the States. So the 

government in exile of the great State of 

Missouri, the Governor, the attorney gen- 

eral, an’ all the staff of officers sought 

a place that would be safe, where they 

would have protection against people in 

the North who were at that time re- 
ferred to by a hyphenated name. 

They wanted plenty of food and plenty 
of clothing, and they wanted everything, 
the finest place in the world they could 
get, where they would be absolutely safe. 
That was No. 1. Where did they go? 
That Missouri State government not 
only went to the great State of Texas but 
they went to my district and to one of 
the finest and best places in the South- 
west, Marshall, Tex., and there the State 
government in exile remained during the 
War Between the States. 

So, I insist, the gentleman from Mis- 
souri should be the last one to even indi- 
rectly attack the State that I have the 
honor to live in or the district that I 
have the honor to represent. For the 
purposes of the record I want to insert a 
statement that was printed in a news- 
paper in Kansas City, Mo., concerning 
this matter. It has a picture cf the gov- 
ernor’s mansion in Marshall, Tex. It 
has a picture of the statehouse of Mis- 
souri that is now at Marshall, Tex. Of 
course, I cannot put the pictures in the 
ReEcorp, but I will place the statement 
in the REcorp. 

I made the statement in St. Louis at a 
meeting of the chamber of commerce one 
time, and it was challenged. They said, 
“That cannot be true. It might be Mar- 
shall, Mo., but not Marshall} Tex.” So 
an investigation was made, and this 
newspaper story recounts the facts and 
they corroborate every word I say. 

So I insist the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Cannon] should not be attack- 
ing Texas. I am certainly not going to 
attack Missouri. If I were to talk 1 hour 
about Missouri, every word I would say 
would be a compliment either to the 
great State or the people who live in that 
State or who represent that State. 

The newspaper article referred to is 
as follows: 

RELICS OF FUGITIVE MIssouRI CAPITOL OF CIVIL 
War Days Survive In Texas—WHEN STATE 
VoTep LOYALTY To UNION In 1861, ITs Exerc- 
UTIVE, CLAIBORNE F. JACKSON, WENT 1O 
MARSHALL IN Lone Star Strate, TAKING 
OrrictaL SEAL AND ESTABLISHING GOVERN- 
MENT IN EXILE IN BUILDINGS STILt STANDING 

(By Ailene Reeves) 

Missourians in true “show me” fashion 
refused to believe, and demanded proof of 
Representative Wricur Patman, of Texas, 
when he said a few years ago that a Texas 
town had once served as the capital] of their 
State for 4 years. 

It all happened in the Civil War when 
Missouri’s Gov. Claiborne F, Jackson and 
Lt. Gov. Thomas C. Reynolds remained loyal 
to the South. In 1861 when Missouri voted 
to remain in the Union, ana when Federal 
troops threatened to attack the capital in 
Jefferson City, Jackson, Reynolds, and their 
staff fled, seeking a safe place in which to 
establish a temporary seat of government. 

The place they finally chose was Marshall, 
@ small town in a broad and beautiful section 
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of east Texas, A‘ that time an inland town 
of only 2,000 inhabitants, Marshall was nar- 
rowly separated from the Arkansas and Lou- 
isiana State lines; located 18 miles south of 
Jefferson, Tex., the head of navigation, and 
40 miles west of Shreveport, La., the seat of 
military authority for the trans-Mississippi 
region. The homes which were occupied by 
the Missouri government as executive offices 
and by Jackson as the Governor’s mansion 
are still standing, tenanted, and in good 
repair. 
AGAINST SECESSION, 80-1 


Elected on the Douglas Democratic ticket 
in 1860, Jackson and Reynolds were inaug- 
urated on the following January 3. In 
March of that year, after a winter filled with 
disturbances and minor clashes between po- 
litical groups, a constitutional convention 
was called. This convention was supposed 
to “carry the State out of the Union,” but 
it surprised its promoters by refusing to do 
so. Francis Preston Blair, Jr., a strong anti- 
slavery leader, was largely responsible for the 
swaying of the convention which decided 80 
to 1 not to secede. 

Governor Jackson, favoring the proslavery 
faction, opposed the decision and instead of 
raising troops as ordered by Lincoln, he called 
for 50,000 volunteers of his own to resist Fed- 
eral forces. He was commander in chief of 
the volunteers, appointing Col. John S. Mar- 
maduke in full command of the troops. 

Missouri remained in the Union, but the 
people were about equally divided in senti- 
ment so it was inevitable that the factions 
should clash. Early in 1861, the Federalists, 
under Gen. Nathaniel Lyon cefeated pro- 
slavery troops under Sterling Price, a former 
governor, 

Defeated in his first military engagement 
and with Federal troops almost ready to 
enter Jefferson City, Governor Jackson and 
his troops went to Boonville in June 1861. 
Following the battle, Jackson, Reynolds, the 
secretary of state who carried the great seal, 
and various departmental heads went farther 
south. 

FROM CARTHAGE TO MARSHALL 


They stopped at Carthage, where Governor 
Jackson intended to set up his government, 
but another battle ensifed with northern 
troops. Although the Confederates sus- 
tained only minor casualties in killed and 
wounded, and were successful in driving the 
Unionists from Carthage, Jackson decided it 
would be best if he went still farther from 
the fighting zones. Leaving Colonel Mar- 
maduke in command, the governor and his 
associates continued their trek across the 
country. 

Arriving in Marshall, Tex., they decided 
they had found an ideal location for the Mis- 
souri capital in exile. Governor Jackson 
rented the home of Judge Asa Willie, on the 
corner of South Bolivar and Crockett Streets, 
for executive offices. Judge Willie, a mem- 
ber of the supreme court of Texas, had moved 
his family to Austin. This building now is 
occupied by two families. 

On Crockett Street, directly across Bolivar 
from the temporary capitol, was the home of 
Mrs. Mary Key, which Jackson rented for his 
living quarters. A typical southern home, 
it provided ample room for the extensive en- 
tertaining done in those turbulent days. 
Various wings have been added to the house 
which make it appear quite different from 
the governor’s mansion of Civil War days. It 
is owned by Mrs. Dudley Crawford, of Austin, 
Tex., whose husband was a direct descendant 
of Mrs. Mary Key. 

Very little is known about the original 
Capitol building which is now owned by Mr. 
and Mrs. Lew Bates, of Marshall, but it sup- 
posedly was only two or three rooms to which 
a number of rooms have been added. The 
capitol hes been changed less than the man- 
sion, and is now surrounded by many trees. 
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JACKSON HAD THE LEAD 


When Governor Jackson left Missouri, 
Hamilton R. Gamble was elected to replace 
him, but Jackson based his authority on the 
fact that he had been duly elected and in- 
stalled as Missouri’s chief executive. All of 
his orders, decrees and various documents 
issued from Missouri’s Texas capital bore 
the great seal of State which made them 
recognized legally by his fellow fugitives, in- 
cluding many Missourians he found in Mar- 
shall. 

Soon after he established his government 
in Marshall, Governor Jackson left affairs 
in the hands of Lieutenant Governor Reyn- 
olds, and returned to New Madrid, Mo., where 
he issued a call for the meeting of the Gen- 
eral Assembly at Neosho, Mo., on October 21, 
1861. A part of that body met at the desig- 
nated time and place and declared that 
Missouri had withdrawn from the Union. 

Jackson did not again return to Marshall 
after the meeting at Neosho, but rejoined 
Missouri's secession forces in southern Arkan- 
sas. He remained with them until his death 
December 6, 1862, in an improvised hospital 
near Little Rock, Ark. Lieutenant Governor 
Reynolds assumed the title of Governor which 
he retained until Lee’s surrender in 1865. 

Marshall not only served as capital of Mis- 
souri, but when Vicksburg, Miss., and Port 
Hudson, Miss., fell in 1863, it was chosen as 
headquarters of the trans-Mississippi area, 
communication with Richmond, Va., having 
been suspended. 

The only fortified city outside of Gal- 
veston at that time, such departments of 
government as the post office and treasury 
were set up in Marshall, The Army estab- 
lished its ordnance, hat, shoe, saddle, har- 
ness, and cartridge departments there. 


LUCY HOLCOMBE 


The Post Office Department was located in 
the home of Lucy Holcombe, famous Texas 
belle who married Francis Wilkinson Pickens, 
Governor of South Carolina. A regiment of 
South Carolina troops was named the Hol- 
combe legion in her honor, and she was the 
only Texas woman to have her picture en- 
graved on Confederate currency. 

One and a half miles northwest of the 
town, a powder mill was erected in which 
ammunition for the trans-Mississippi de- 
partment was made and stored. 

Fortifications, some of which may still be 
seen, were built on the surrounding hills for 
the protection of the mill. These would have 
no doubt been used had not Gen. Dick Tay- 
lor disobeyed orders and intercepted General 
Banks at Mansfield and Pleasant Hill, La. 

Gen. Kirby Smith, a Confederate, thought 
Banks’ objective was to gain Shreveport, but 
Taylor thought differently and events proved 
that Banks was attempting to capture Mar- 
shall. The battles of Mansfield and Pleasant 
Hill, 75 miles away, were the nearest fought 
to Marshall, but General Taylor succeeded 
in driving Banks down the Red River, sav- 
ing Marshall from invasion. 

Frank Dalton, 96-year-old resident of 
Gladewater, Tex., claims that he was with 
Quantrill’s raiders, a group which acted as 
escorts to the Jackson party, and who, ac- 
cording to Dalton, helped Governor Jackson 
move the official seal and many of the of- 
ficial records to Marshall. 

With Lee’s surrender in 1865, the Missouri 
government in Marshall ceased to exist. The 
great seal, however, remained a wanderer 
until May 26, 1869, when it was returned to 
Missouri by Thomas C. Reynolds and given 
to Gov. Joseph W. McClurg, who had been 
elected in 1868. 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to the pro 
forma amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I have enjoyed, as I 
have no doubt all Members have enjoyed, 
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this unusual chapter in Missouri history 
recounted by the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. PaTMAn]. 

Of course we went to Texas—most 
appropriately. Why not? We Mis- 
sourians had more to do than anybody 
else had to do with the establishment of 
the State of Texas. When the call came, 
in the morning of the Nation’s history, 
to make the far trek into the unknown 
vastness of the great Southwest and 
establish there a new commonwealth, it 
was Missourians, like Kit Carson and 
Davy Crockett, and a thousand other 
adventurous spirits from imperial Mis- 
souri who led the van. Missouri blood 
stained the crimson field of San Jacinto 
and martyred Missourians were in the 
last six to fall in defense of the Alamo. 


Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas. And 
Stephen F. Austin. 
Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Yes, and 


Stephen F. Austin. As the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. MANSFIELD:), who knows 
more about Texas history than any man 
alive, well says, the heroic figure of Mis- 
souri’s son, Stephen F. Austin, contrib- 
uted both military prowess and states- 
manship to the foundation of the Repub- 
lic of Texas and her ultimate admission 
to the Union. 

And a decade later, when the issue 
again wavered in the balance, it was an- 
other Missourian, Gen. Alexander W. 
Doniphan, with his Missouri cavalrymen 
who turned the tide of battle from cer- 
tain defeat to incredible victory. 

In what has been termed by military 
authorities as “the most remarkable 
military campaign in American history,” 
General Doniphan in command of picked 
volunteers, all of them Missourians by 
birth or adoption, marched thousands of 
miles across desert and plain, without a 
commissary, penetrated the heart of the 
enemy country without support of any 
kind, where a single defeat meant anni- 
hilation, and there routed an entrenched 
army five times its size—and added an 
empire to the growing domain of the 
United States. 

They compelled the enemy to divide 
his forces and thereby saved the Amer- 
ican army under General Taylor from 
certain defeat and extermination. 

When they again reached civilization, 
on their way back to Missouri, after an 
expedition equaled only by the march 
of Xenophon and his immorfal 10,000, 
they had no supplies, no clothing, and 
no equipment except their rifles—but 
every rifle was oiled and in perfect work- 
ing condition. 

So, when the days of adversity came, 
and the hand of oppression was heavy 
upon us, whither should we turn but to 
the lintel of our daughter, flesh of our 
flesh, blood of our blood, and bone of our 
bone—to the lone star of Texas shining 
like a beacon of welcome in the dark hour 
of our need? 

How could I attack the State of Texas? 
I am certain the remark of the genial 
gentleman from Texas was inadvertent 
there. On the contrary, I complimented 
the State of Texas. I felicited the Texas 
delegation on writing into the bill the 
largest appropriation secured by any 


State, and on representing the only State 
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in the Union having two majority mem- 
bers on the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. It is a distinction reserved to no 
other State. And I congratulate the 
State of Texas that it is represented by 
so able and devoted a son as the gentle- 
man from Texas ]Mr. Patman.|[ 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I am glad 
to yield to the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Rivers and Harbors, the gentle- 
man from Texas, Judge MANSFIELD. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas. I under- 
stood the gentleman to say that Texas 
had more in this bill than any other 
State. The gentleman did not mean 
the bill under consideration, did he? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I am glad 
to be corrected. I had in mind the bill 
under consideration yesterday and the 
colloquy referred to the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Patman]. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas. We have 
very little involved in the present bill; 
practically nothing. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. That is 
one of the gentleman’s notable char- 
acteristics. He is the benevolent dis- 
tributor of benefits to every State in the 
Union. I count it a privilege to again 
pay tribute to his service and to again 
have the opportunity to testify to the 
regard and esteem in which he is held 
by the House and the Nation. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the pro forma 
amendment, and ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, it 
is true, as claimed by Members, that 
House Joint Resolution 265, before us, 
does not authorize the expenditure of 
any funds for public works on rivers and 
harbors. What it does, however, is, for 
all practical purposes, tantamount to 
such authorization. It opens the way for 
the Committee on Appropriations to ap- 
propriate funds for these purposes. To 
all who know the workings of matters of 
this sort, it should be clear that the pas- 
sage of this resolution means that appro- 
priations for the projects mentioned will 
be forthcoming in due course of time. 

Why cannot such Government ven- 
tures as are proposed in this measure be 
deferred until such time as the Federal 
Budget is brought in balance and the 
financial house put in order? Where is 
the money to come from to finance these 
projects? Will it be raised by further 
deficit financing? Under present condi- 
_ tions I fear much of it will. 

The Nation is now at grips with one 
of the most destructive forces society has 
had to contend with, namely, inflation. 
How many people in this country know 
that there is now in circulation and in 
the banking system well over $100,000,- 
000,000 of Government printing-press 
money? Few people realize that more 
than 40 percent of war costs were 
financed by Government printing-press 
money. 

It is a most erroneous conception to 
think that rising prices are the same as 
inflation. All real or serious inflation is 
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caused by Government printing-press 
money, not by shortage of goods. Short- 
age of goods can and does cause price 
rises which may on occasion be material 
but never true inflation. Assuming no 
increase in the total amount of money in 
use, price rises readjust themselves as 
soon as production has relieved the short- 
age of commodities. The pressure of ris- 
ing prices with which the Nation is now 
confronted is not inflation itself but 
merely a symptom of inflation. 

It is not shortage of goods that OPA 
and all the other agencies involved in 
the control of prices are really strug- 
gling against, but the more than $100,- 
000,000,000 of Government printing- 
press money. It is the desperate at- 
tempt which these agencies are now 
making to stem the tide of Government 
printing-press money that has the home- 
building industry and many other in- 
dustries almost on dead center, where 
those industries know not whether. to go 
backward or try to go forward. 

It is not a question of whether these 
are worthy projects; it is a question 
rather of whether we can afford them 
under the dire financial condition the 
Nation is in. I am convinced that we 
cannot afford to spend one penny on any 
of these projects at the present time. 

It would seem that the experience 
which many European countries went 
through during the last 25 or 30 years 
should be warning enough to the Con- 
gress not to leave a stone unturned to 
prevent anything similar happening to 
us. Or are we so foolish as to believe 
that the kind of printing-press money 
that has been issued by our Government 
is somehow so different from that which 
European government: indulged in that 
we shall escape its evil effects? If we 
are, there is a rude awakening ahead for 
us. 

I implore the House to stop and 
seriously consider the condition of our 
finances and to discontinue the spending 
of any money that is not absolutely nec- 
essary to the preservation of our national 
safety and the operation of those Federal 
Government functions which are essen- 
tial to the maintenance of justice and 
order and the national integrity. This 
should always be the rule. 

Mr. SAVAGE. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the pro forma amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, I dislike to have to 
disagree with the gentleman from Ohio 
but there are a lot of worthy projects 
being held up by this provision, and if 
we adopt this bill it will give us the op- 
portunity to develop some badly needed 
projects. For instance, on the Colum- 
bia River I know of a new cannery that 
has been built recently, but the harbor 
development has been held up. The 
passage of this bill as is, will repeal the 
6 months after the war restriction so it 
will be possible to go ahead with neces- 
sary harbor development. Such work 
might be held up for years if we fail to 
pass this bill. We do not know just 
when peace will be declared. Perhaps 
not until after the Peace Conference. 

Mr. Chairman, as far as balancing the 
Budget is concerned, it has not been long 
since we lowered taxes considerably and 
ve did not worry very much about bal- 
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ancing the Budget at that time. I look 
at these projects as investments. 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, wil) 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAVAGE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I agree with the gen- 
tieman. I value the gentleman’s opin- 
jon very highly. I am wondering now 
about something. I realize that men 
have to invest money and the Govern- 
ment has to do likewise. Does the gen- 
tleman think this $70,000,000 invested 
in a site for the UNO is a worth-while 
investment? Is that an investment or 
an expencaiture? 

Mr. SAVAGE. Of course, this bill does 
not cover that. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I know that. I was 
asking for future guidance. 

Mr. SAVAGE. That is an investment 
in a permanent peace, and I am glad 
that the United States pays only a fair 
portion of that amount, which will be 
infinitesimal compared to the cost of 
another war. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Then the gentleman 
regrets this quarrel over it, does he not? 

Mr. SAVAGE. Oh, certainly but the 
gentleman knows that that is not ger- 
mane to this bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAVAGE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Possibly the 
gentleman missed my point. I was not 
objecting to the Federal Government 
borrowing money; I was objecting to the 
Federal Government printing money. 
The Constitution ‘provides that the 
Government shall have authority to bor- 
row money but the Constitution does not 
provide that the Government shall have 
authority to print money. 

Mr. SAVAGE. The gentleman spoke 
about balancing the Budget and I agree 
with him that we want to balance the 
Budget, but sometimes the easiest way 
to do it is to make wise investments. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Pace, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee 
having had under consideration the joint 
resolution (H. J. Res. 265) to provide 
for proceeding with certain river and 
harbor projects heretofore authorized 
to be prosecuted after the termination 
of the war, pursuant to House Resolution 
510, he reported the joint resolution back 
to the House. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was ordered te be 
engrossed and read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, the Senate has passed an iden- 
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tical joint resolution—Senate Joint Res- 
olution 105. I ask unanimous consent 
for the immediate consideration of that 
joint resolution. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution. , 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate joint reso- 
lution, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That section 2 of the act 
entitled “An act authorizing the construc- 
tion, repair, and preservation of certain pub- 
lic works on rivers and harbors, and for 
other purposes,” approved March 2, 1945 
(Public Law 14, 79th Cong.), is amended by 
striking out the folowing: “That no project 
herein authorized shall be appropriated for 
or constructed until 6 months after the 
termination of the present wars in which 
the United States is engaged unless the 
construction of such project has been recom- 
mended by an authorized defense agency 
and approved by the President as being 
necessary or desirable in the interest of the 
national defense and security, and the Pres- 
ident has notified the Congress to that effect: 
Provided further,”. 


The Senate joint resolution was or- 
dered to be read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed. 

By unanimous consent, the proceed- 
ings by which House Joint Resolution 
265 was passed were vacated, and the 
joint resolution (H. J. Res. 265) was laid 
on the table. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. PATMAN asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend the re- 
marks he made in the Committee of the 
Whole today and insert therein an 
articie that appeared in the Kansas City 
Star, Kansas City, Mo., relative to the 
capital of Missouri being at Marshall, 
Tex. 

VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, the independent offices appropriation 
bill for the fiscal year 1947, which passed 
the House on January 24, includes an 
appropriation of $2,148,387,000 for read- 
justment benefits, and the bill provides 
as to such appropriation that it shall be 
immediately available. 

Fearful that such bill might be delayed 
in its legislative processes, under date of 
February 2, the President, in a commu- 
nication to the Speaker—House Docu- 
ment No. 445—recommended that $500,- 
000,000 of the amount estimated and 
approved by the House in the inde- 
pendent offices appropriation bill be 
made available in advance of the pas- 
Sage of the independent offices appro- 
p™iation bill. 

The committee has considered this 
proposal to advance the time of avail- 
ability of additional funds for the fiscal 
year 1946, and its Deficiency Subcom- 
mittee, which considers such proposals, 
has agreed to recommend to the whole 
Committee on Appropriations that $500,- 
000,000 of the 1947 appropriation be made 
immediately available. Subsequently, 
General Bradley orally has advised the 
committee that the current appropria- 
tion is now overdrawn and that addi- 
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tional funds should be made available 
at the earliest possible moment. 

Consequently, I am presenting a joint 
resolution, a copy of which is at the desk, 
and ask unanimous consent that it be 
immediately considered. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution. 

The Clerk read the joint resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved, etc., That there is hereby appro- 
priated, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, $500,000,000 for 
the fiscal ear 1946 for “The payment of 
benefits to or on behalf of veterans as au- 
thorized by titles IT, III, and V of the Service- 
men’s Readjustment Act of 1944,” to remain 
available until expended. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Reserv- 
ing the right to object, Mr. Speaker, may 
I ask the chairman what understanding 
or arrangement has been made so that 
this $500,000,000 may be applicable to 
the $2,148,000,000 which was carried in 
the independent offices appropriation 
bill as it passed the House? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. If the joint 
resolution is agreed to, the half billion 
dollars which it proposes for appropria- 
tion will be subtracted from the $2,148,- 
387,000 carried for the Veterans’ Bureau 
in the independent offices appropriation 
bill now pending in the Senate. As a 
matter of fact, the Senate committee has 
already agreed to recommend the reduc- 
tion. This half billion dollars thus ad- 
vanced will be used for the 1946 Budget, 
and the remainder of the $2,148,387,000 
will remain in the independent offices ap- 
propriation bill to be taken up when the 
bill is reported to the Senate. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. With that 
understanding, Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my reservation of objection. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. Reserving the 
right to object; Mr. Speaker, may I ask 
the chairman this question: There is no 
change in the amount of the appropria- 
tion at all? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. There is 
no change in the amount. The total 
appropriation for the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration remains at the figure fixed by 
the gentleman from Florida [Mr. HEN- 
DRICKS] and his committee, as reported 
to and passed by the House. The prop- 
osition here is merely to make this half 
billion dollars available immediately to 
take care of the current requirements of 
the Veterans’ Administration. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. The bill made it 
available immediately, but the bill has 
not been passed. Therefore, the Senate 
left it out of the bill so that it may be 
used for this purpose? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. That is 
correct. The gentleman from Florida, 
the chairman of the subcommittee, was 
in charge of the independent offices ap- 
propriation bill and handled the appro- 
priation for the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion so admirably that no change of any 
kind is required or proposed. The joint 
resolution is in response to a situation 
which has developed unexpectedly and 
which could not have been foreseen at 
the time the original bill passed the 
House. 
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Mr. McCORMACK. If the gentleman 
will yield, I understand the gentleman 
from Missouri has talked with General 
Bradley, and General Bradley has advised 
him, and through him the members of 
the committee, of the immediate urgency 
for action of. this kind. Is my under- 
standing correct? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. That is 
true. This request is made in response 
to the recommendation of General 
Bradley. 

Mr. TABER. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, I am satisfied this 
sum will be required to meet the imme- 
diate demands for veterans’ compensa- 
tion. I would not want to go on record 
as promising the Congress that as a re- 
sult of this operation the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration will be able to get along in 
the fiscal year 1947 on less money. 
Frankly, they may yet need the full 
amount that was carried in the bill that 
was reported out and passed in January. 
The Administration and the Budget 
have recommended that this amount be 
taken out of the independence offices bill 
as it goes to the Senate and appropriate 
it in this resolution for immediate use. 
There is nothing for us to do except pro- 
vide the requirements to pay the vet- 
erans what they are entitled to. 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I yield to 


the gentlewoman from Massachusetts. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
understand the Veterans’ Administration 
is very anxious to speed up the payment 
of compensation claims, which were held 
up for 4 months at one time because the 
Army was moving the AGO reports and 
the medical clinical reports from one 
point to another so that they could not 
get those records. I understand the 
Veterans’ Administration is very anxious 
to get the money now so that every claim 
can be settled promptly. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Every 
claim has been paid as soon as adjudi- 
cated. There has been no delay from 
lack of funds. This joint resolution is to 
insure a continuation of that policy. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, as has been explained, the immediate 
need for this money was not foreseen at 
the time of the passage of the independ- 
ent offices appropriation bill in the 
House. 

General Bradley told me this morning 
that he is entirely out of money in this 
fund; that his requisitions amount to 
something like $25 000,000 a week; and 
that unless prompt action is taken there 
is a likelihood that funds for the purpose 
may be deficient in the next few days. 

For that reason the subcommittee on 
deficiencies which has jurisdiction has 
recommended the joint resolution. And 
in view of the urgency, after consulta- 
tion with members of the committee en 
banc and with the approval of the ma- 
jority leader and the ranking minority 
member of the Committee on Appropri- 
ations now asks for immediate action on 
the resolution without a formal report. 
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Mr. RANKIN. 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentleman from Mississippi, the 
chairman of the Committee on World 
War Veterans’ Legislation, who knows as 
much about this subject as anyone in 
the House. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, General 
Bradley and his entire staff in the Vet- 
erans’ Administration are doing every- 
thing they possibly can to take care of 
the load that is literally growing by 
leaps and bounds. It is absolutely neces- 
sary for them to have this additional 
fund in order to meet that demand. I 
am sure there will be no objection to the 
passage of the legislation. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts such time as he may re- 
quire. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speak- 
er, there is no question in my mind what- 
soever that this appropriation should be 
made and should be made now. We can 
save time by including the necessary 
funds in this bill rather than waiting 
for the independent offices appropria- 
tion bill. 

At the time the independent offices 
appropriation bill was on the floor of the 
House carrying the funds for this pur- 
pose, I made certain reference to criti- 
cism by the Comptroller General of the 
financial operations of the Maritime 
Commission and the War Shipping Ad- 
ministration. 

The House will have in mind that as 
a part of my remarks, commencing at 
page 277 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of January 23, 1946, I inserted two audits 
by the Comptroller General, the most 
recent available, one for the Maritime 
Commission and the other for the War 
Shipping Administration, both for the 
fiscal year 1943. The Comptroller Gen- 
eral stated that he expects to complete 
the audit for the fiscal year 1944 by 
June 30, 1946. 

The findings and recommendations 
embodied in these audits constitute a 
major indictment of the financial oper- 
ations of both agencies. 

Attention is called to the fact as ap- 
pears from a letter dated January 28, 
1946, received from Captain Macauley, 


Mr. Speaker, will the 


Acting Chairman of the Maritime Com- 


mission, that upon issuance of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp of January 23, 1946, 
it was first brought to the official notice 
of himself and his two colleagues, that 
the Comptroller General had addressed 
to the Commission his letter of Novem- 
ber 19, 1945, and his audit report of the 
Commission’s balance sheet and finan- 
cial opcration as of June 30, 1943. In 
other words, a period of over 2 months 
had elapsed before notice of the action 
by the Comptroller General was brought 
to the attention of the Congress as a 
whole or to that of either of the present 
Commissioners. 

This most recent indictment -by the 
Comptroller General, taken in connec- 
tion with his previous eriticism in refer- 
ence to purchase prices, charter hire 
rates, and Government insurance values 
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allowed, to which I have repeatedly 
called attention on the floor of the 
House, is presumably responsible for the 
summary removal yesterday of R. Earl 
Anderson, the Commission’s Director of 
Finance since 1938, and would seem to 
eall for a thorough house cleaning in 
both agencies, 

If the public interest is to be protected, 
if the people’s money is not to be squan- 
dered, surely there must be a vast im- 
provement in the financial operations of 
both agencies. 

The situation raises the question if 
the conference report on the ship sales 
bill now pending should not be returned 
to the conferees for further considera- 
tion in the light of the picture painted 
by the Comptroller General since the 
consideration of the bill by both Houses, 
and with a view to obtaining the opin- 
ion of the members of the present Mari- 
time Commission, who will be charged 
with responsibility for its administration. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
I include at this point the letter referred 
to from the Maritime Commission and 
an article appearing in today’s edition 
of the New York Journal of Commerce: 


UNITED STATES MARITIME COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., January 28, 1946. 
Hon. RicHarp B. WIGGLESWoRTH, 
Committee on Appropriations, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. WiccLESworTH: Upon the is- 
suance of the CONGRESSIONAL REecorD on Jan- 
uary 23, 1946, it was brought to the official 
notice of myself and my two colleagues for 
the first time that the Comptroller General 
had addressed to the Commission his letter 
of November 19, 1945, and his audit report 
of the Commission’s balance sheet as of June 
30, 1943. 

I am writing so that you will be advised 
that the Commission has this day taken 
action in connection therewith. An inquiry 
is now in progress to determine the status of 
the Cemmission’s reply to the Comptroller 
General, and instructions have today been 
issued to expedite the reply. 

Very truly yours, 
EDWARD MACAULEY, 
Acting Chairman, 


[From the New York Journal of Commerce of 
February 8, 1946] 


MaritTIME COMMISSION REORGANIZEs ITs FISCAL 
DIVISION—ANDERSON OvuT IN UPSET AFTER 
CRITICISM BY ACCOUNTING OFFICE 

(By Lee P. Hart) 

WASHINGTON, February 7.—In an action be- 
lieved to have had the prior approval of Presi- 
dent Truman, the Maritime Commission to- 
day terminated the services of R. Earl An- 
derson, the Commission's Director of Finance 
since 1938. 

Announcing the anticipated shake-up of its 
Division of Finance, the Commission said it 
has appointed Joseph M. Quinn as Director of 
Finance for Operations, and William L. Slat- 
tery as Director of Finance for Construction. 

The President’s concurrence in the ouster 
of Mr. Anderson was understood to have been 
conveyed to the Commission through Com- 
missioner Raymond 8. McKeough, who was a 
White House visitor yesterday. During his 
visit, it is reported that Commissioner Mc- 
Keough acquainted the President with an 
alleged lack of a proper auditing system cov- 
ering the Commission’s $15,000,000,000 war- 
time shipbuilding program. 

The first inkling of the Commission's con- 
cern about the construction auditing system 
was given on January 27 when Mr. Slattery 
was designated as a special assistant. Mr. 
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Slattery had served as general auditor of con. 
struction since 1943 in the Division of Pinance 
headed by Mr. Anderson. ; 
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A few days before Representative Wiccire. 
WorRTH, Republican, Massachusetts, had in. 
serted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a report 
of the Comptroller General raising questions 
about the financial operations of the Mari. 
time Commission and its wartime ship oper- 
ating counterpart, the War Shipping Aa- 
ministration. 

Mr, Anderson, who was out of the city at 
the time the Commission relieved Mr. Slat- 
tery of his duties under the Director of 
Finance and designated him a Special Assist- 
ant, is now in Plorida. 

The proposed reorganization of the five- 
member agency, necessitated by the resigna- 
tions of Admirals Land and Vickery, is be- 
lieved here to bear a close relationship to 
the Commission’s termination of Mr. Ander- 
son’s services. 

Admiral Land as Chairman of the Commis- 
sion brought Mr. Anderson to the finance 
post 8 years ago, and when the latter was 
under fire because of Representative Wic- 
GLESWORTH’S broadside In the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorp he consulted the admiral, who is now 
president of the Air Transport Association. 
A luncheon-conference is said to have been 
arranged by Admiral Land for Mr. Anderson 
with Rear Adm. Earl W. Mills, who, the 
White House has announced, would be ap- 
pointed Chairman of the Commission. 


MENTIONED FOR POST 


Following his talk with Admiral Mills, Mr. 
Anderson made plans for a trip to Florida. 
He notified Acting Chairman Edward Macau- 
ley he would be away from the Commission 
about 2 weeks. He told members of his staff 
he would return February 14, adding that 
Admiral Mills planned to assume the Com- 
mission chairmanship on February 15 and 
“everything would be all right.” 

Commissioner McKeough’s visit to the 
White House yesterday followed persistent re- 
ports that Mr. Anderson, who is said to have 
been recommended to the President by Ad- 
miral Land for appointment to the Commis- 
sion as a Republican, was slated for a Com- 
mission vacancy in the event Admiral Mills 
would have to be appointed as a Democrat. 
These reports included a plan to shift Com- 
missioner John M. Carmody to another Gov- 
ernment post. 

The President has yet to send the Mills 
nomination to the Senate, reportedly be- 
cause he is awaiting final approval of legisia- 
tion permitting the admiral to serve in the 
civilian post. His nomination of Richard 
Parkhurst, succeeding Admiral Vickery, has 
been confirmed by the Senate and Commis- 
sioner Parkhurst plans to assume his new 
duties next Monday. 


Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in this connection 
and to include a letter from the Maritime 
Commission, as well as a recent news- 
paper article. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I wish in this connection to express 
my appreciation and the appreciation of 
the committee of the efficiency with 
which General Bradley is administer- 
ing the affairs of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration and the desire of the com- 
mittee to cooperate with him in pro- 
viding promptly and adequately for 
every veteran need as soon as processed. 
His request in this instance has the ap- 
proval of every member of the com- 
mittee. 
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speak on the subject, I move the previous 
question on the joint resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
engrossment and third reading of the 
joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time and was 
read the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 

le. 
gs EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota asked and 
was given permission to extend his own 
remarks in the Appendix of the Rrecorp 
and to include therein certain excerpts 
from newspaper editorials and corre- 
spondence. 


PROGRAM FOR NEXT WEEK 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MICHENER, Mr. Speaker, I do 
so for the purpose of asking the major- 
ity leader what the program will be for 
next week. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. _ Speaker, 
Monday next is District day. There is 
one bill on the District Calendar, H. R. 
5061, pertaining to the salaries of police- 
men and firemen. I understand there is 
no opposition to that bill. 

No legislation is scheduled to be called 
up on Tuesday. 

On Wednesday and Thursday, the 
Treasury and Post Office appropriations 
bill will be considered. General debate 
will be had on Wednesday. After the 
disposition of that bill on Thursday, or 
whenever it is disposed of, there is an 
urgent deficiency appropriations bill 
that will come out of the Committee on 
Appropriations covering four other 
items. 

The program for Friday is undeter- 
mined. 

Mr. MICHENER. I thank the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SPRINGER asked and was given 
permission to extend his own remarks in 
the Recorp and include therewith an ad- 
dress made last night at the annual Lin- 
coln Day dinner in Washington by Gov. 
Edward Martin, of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MUNDT asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
RecorD on the subject of the location of 
the capital of the United Nations, and 
to include therewith a brief filed with the 
United Nations Committee on behalf of 
the Governors of Nebraska, Wyoming, 
and South Dakota. 

Mr. FARRINGTON asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp in two instances, in one to 
include an article from the Christian 
Science Monitor and in the other to in- 
clude @ resolution adopted by the San 
Francisco Chamber of Commerce. 
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Mr. Speaker, if no one else desires to 


Mr. HALE asked and was given permis- 
sion to extend his remarks in the Rec- 
orD and include a speech recently de- 
livered by the gentlewoman from Maine 
[Mrs. Smit]. 


ADJOURNMENT OVER 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today it adjourn to meet on 
Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


AMENDING THE HATCH ACT 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
House Resolution 504 and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That immediately upon the adop- 
tion of this resolution it shall be in order 
to move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration of 
the bill (H. R. 1118) to amend the Hatch 
Act. That after general debate, which shall 
be confined to the bill and shall continue 
not to exceed one hour to be equally divided 
and controlled by the chairman and the rank- 
ing minority member of the Committee on 
the Judiciary, the bill shali be read for amend- 
ment under the 5-minute rule. At the con- 
clusion of the reading of the bill for amend- 
ment, the Committee shall rise and report 
the same back to the House with such amend- 
ments as shall lave been adopted and the 
previous question shall be considered as or- 
dered on the bill and amendments thereto to 
final passage without intervening motion ex- 
cept one motion to recommit. 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I am im- 
mensely pleased and gratified at how 
nicely and pleasantly we have been get- 
ting along today. I hope, in spite of 
what I have just read in the newspapers 
about speeches made here at the Lincoln 
Day dinner, that we shall continue to be 
friendly and to act in the best interests 
of our Nation, giving credit where credit 
is due, as in the case of this grand old 
man of Texas, Judge MANSFIELD; and I 
hope we shall not unjustly and unfairly 
attack those who, rather, should be 
praised and commended for their coura- 
geous expressions of opinion. 

Mr. Speaker, I offer a rule which makes 
in order a bill amending the ill-advised 
Hatch Act. It provides for 1 hour of gen- 
eral debate, and that the bill then shall 
be taken up under the 5-minute rule. As 
one who was originally opposed to the 
Hatch Act, I am happy that the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, which has proper 
jurisdiction over amendments to the act, 
has taken positive action to remove the 
harsh penalties provided for so-called 
transgressions under the act, and to ex- 
tend the discretion given the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission in case of violations. 
Consequently I favor the rule, and re- 
gret only the committee has not recom- 
mended repeal of the whole act. 

I am informed that this bill originated 
in an instance in which a civil-service 
employee merely circulated a petition 
on behalf of a lifelong friend and neigh- 
bor. He was found guilty of violating 
the act and dismissed from the Federal 
service, after having served with dis- 
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tinction, honor, and efficiency for 30 
years. 

By passage of the Hatch Act, miscalled 
the Clean Politics Act, we have pr-cluded 
any civil-service employee from so much 
as aiding his friends and relatives in 
their political careers. We have penal- 
ized good citizenship. The language of 
the law is so vague that the only salvation 
is to rigorously refrain from any of the 
political activities of good citizenship ex- 
cept voting, and the penalties are so 
harsh that when a violation is proved 
the Civil Service Commission has no re- 
course except to discharge the violator. 
This means an economic death sentence. 
Once dismissed from Government serv- 
ice under such a stigma, the victim has 
little chance of further employment, 
though his violation may have been 
wholly unintentional and unknowing, 
since it is almost impossible for a layman 
to determine what is permitted under the 
law and what is forbidden. 

On the other hand, Mr. Speaker, 
while we have passed the Hatch Acts to 
keep the little man from taking his 
proper part in civic affairs, and passed 
the Smith-Connally amendment to the 
Corrupt Practices Act to keep the unions 
out of politics, we have done not one 
thing to keep corporations out of pri- 
maries, and nothing whatever to restrain 
the officers and stockholders of corpora- 
tions, with their great salaries and their 
vast purchasing power, except for the in- 
effectual provisions of the Hatch Act 
limiting the legal gift of one individual 
to one political organization in 1 year to 
$5,000. Weare all familiar with how that 
prohibition has worked. Political com- 
mittees mushroomed all over the land. 
Each State now has its own Republican 
State committee, authorized to accept 
gifts either directly or through a finance 
committee. It would be legally possible, 
under the Hatch Act, for a Pew or a du 
Pont or a Mellon, greedy for power, to 
divide a million dollars among 200 State 
and national Republican committees, if 
he so desired, without violation of the act. 
He could do that every year. The Cor- 
rupt Practices Act, which forbids banks, 
corporations, and unions to make contri- 
butions to candidates, applies only to 
general elections, and every Member here 
knows of instances in which corporations 
have entered directly and actively into 
primary election campaigns. 

This, of course, is an election year, and 
I read in the papers how the Republi- 
cans at the Lincoln Day celebration went 
on record as to what they were going to 
do to the poor Democrats. Personally, 
I do not know what more they want. 
They have control of the House, it seems; 
somehow or other, they get everything 
they want, they pass any kind of legisla- 
tion they desire, no matter how bad. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. Not now. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Oh, come on now, 
yield; now, please. 

Mr. SABATH. The gentleman has 
been so nice lately that I cannot refuse 
to yield to him. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Who passed that 
legislation yesterday? Democrats or Re- 
publicans? 
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Mr. SABATH. The Republican ma- 
jority. The record shows that 149 Dem- 
ocrats and 149 Republicans voted “aye,” 
and 120 Democrats and 33 Republicans 
voted “no.” Sol give credit where credit 
is due; and that is the reason I am cred- 
iting the Republican Party, which, of 
course, was strengthened by the so-called 
coalition of gentlemen who dislike or- 
ganized labor or unions, which have done 
so much for labor and for the Nation 
these Many years past. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Now, Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield once more, 
please? 

Mr. SABATH. Not now. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Yes, just this once 
more; then I will quit. 

Mr. SABATH. Not now. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I will sit down if you 
will just yield to me once more. 

Mr. SABATH. Very well. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. How could the Re- 
publicans, in the minority, pass legisla- 
tion when the Democrats opposed it? 

Mr. SABATH. The gentleman is very 
well informed and has a statistical mind. 
He knows that nominally there are 238 
Democrats in the House, 191 Repub- 
licans, and 2 from minor parties who 
vote with the Democrats. He knows 
there are a few, too few, Republican 
Members who believe in fair play, and 
will vote with the Democrats on out- 
rageous legislation of this kind which 
serves and can serve no useful purpose, 
not even to elect more Republicans like 
the gentleman. I will wager that the 
gentleman and his brethren on that 
side of the aisle have pored over the sta- 
tistics of this Congress, over the voting 


records of individual members, over the 
figures on the constituencies, far into the 


night. In my mind’s eye there is a pic- 
ture of the great brains of the Repub- 
lican National Committee studying com- 
mercial reports, atlases, census reports, 
and making digests to be submitted to 
the leadership of the minority party. I 
can see how each Member's voting rec- 
ord has been examined, and how all that 
is known about him is tabulated, and 
then the heat is put on. They know 
every slight ever offered, however un- 
intentional, to one of our Democrats in 
name only, and how to magnify that into 
a major insult, and how to fan the fires 
of wrath and resentment until Members 
who should know better are prevailed 
upon to come onto this floor and vote 
for a disgraceful, stupid bill like this. 

Yes; the Democrats have a majority, 
and I am hopeful that after this bad 
dream of ours has passed away they will 
see that they have done nobody any 
good. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. Not just now; I am 
sorry. Yes; a majority of the Members 
of the House were elected on the Demo- 
cratic platform and on the Democratic 
ticket. Unfortunately, certain plausible 
Republicans, with their eyes on this 
Democratic majority, have persuaded 
many of the Democratic Members to try 
to commit political suicide, and this vote 
shows how it works. 

The propaganda machine comes into 
play. Evevy national organization that 
has any interest in this legislation sends 


Mr. 
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a barrage of letters, telegrams, tele- 
phone calls, and personal lobbyists to 
call on Members who might be influ- 
enced. A similar barrage is poured into 
the congressional districts by the Big 
Berthas of the reactionary business or- 
ganizations, and the psychology of fear 
and division is used to scare people in the 
districts into writing a lot of letters. 
They do not know they are acting against 
their own interest. Finally, under this 
onslaught, some Democrats who cer- 
tainly should know better sre persuaded 
to vote for vicious, unreasonable bills like 
this one we have just sent to the Senate. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania. I 
think the gentleman might point out 
that the same situation existed as ex- 
isted yesterday when we passed the Case' 
bill; the overwhelming majority of the 
Democrats in the House voted against 
that bill, but practically all the Repub- 
licans, with very few exceptions, voted for 
it. That is the reason it passed this 
House. 

Mr. SABATH. I fully realize that, 
and I may say to my colleague from 
Pennsylvania that I have said many 
times that there are some Republicans 
who do think for themselves, who do 
have the best interests of the whole 
country at heart, and who have progres- 
sive ideas. I felt sorry for them during 
debate on the Case bill. They wanted to 
do the right thing. They wanted to come 
back to Congress. But.they are so few 
and so weak, and the pressure of party 
leadership is so great, they could not 
withstand the whip and the club and the 
spur. I know; I am not blind or deaf. 
I think the whole country is going to rise 
up against the Republicans who, with an 
unfortunately large number of trose on 
my side, engineered this vote, and I think 
ir the Eightieth Congress there is going 
to be a bigger majority of Democrats 
than we have today. I think, too, that 
even on the Republican side of the House 
there will be new faces, for I believe that 
Republican voters in districts where 
Democrats cannot be elected—and there 
are some such places—are going to nom- 
inate liberal and progressive Republicans 
who, when elected, will vote in accord- 
ance with the pledges on which they 
were elected, and will join with other 
progressives to legislate for the whole 
country and not for the privileged few. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Nebraska. 

Mr. CURTIS. I am interested in the 
gentleman’s observation about Repub- 
licans controlling the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Would the gentleman say 
that the Republicans control the all- 
powerful Committee on Rules, over which 
the gentleman presides? 

Mr. SABATH. They have a great deal 
to say on that committee. The gentle- 
man knows how that committee is con- 
stituted, and many times, unfortunately, 
they have their way on that committee. 

Mr. CURTIS. They have not taken 
control yet. 

Mr. SABATH. At times they go along. 
There are members of that committee 
who are broad-minded and liberal gen- 
tlemen, and they go along with me on 
legislation that the Nation needs and the 
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administration recommends and feels 
should be enacted into law. Unforty- 
nately, they are forced to go against or. 
ganized labor, and they go out of their 
way to support any legislation which 
they think will hurt unions, no matter 
how unreasonable, unjust, or unjustified 
it may be. 

Mr. STEWART. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield to the gentle. 
man from Oklahoma. 

Mr. STEWART. Does the distin. 
guished dean think his analogy of the 
party coalition helps matters any? 

Mr. SABATH. My analogy is nowhere 
as bad nor does it do as much harm as 
the fact of the vote yesterday. The act 
speaks for itself. My words speak for 
me and for those who think like me. 
You know, I am fond of all my colleagues, 
even those who campaign like Demo- 
crats and then vote like Republicans, 
when they go along on the right kind of 
legislation; but, naturally, as a progres- 
sive Democrat, and as one who believes 
in fair play and justice to all, I feel that 
the Democrats who have joined with the 
Republicans in their political suicide pact 
are not helping themselves, or their 
party, or their country. The benefits we 
have all gained in the last 14 years were 
brought about by a Democratic admin- 
istration with the loyal support of the 
Democratic majority in Congress. The 
Republicans have never done anything 
for the South, the gentleman from Ok- 
lahoma may recall. He may remember 
cotton rotting in the fields under Repub- 
lican administrations because the market 
price did not pay for the labor to pick 
it and haul it to the gins. He may re- 
member the worn-out lands, the poverty- 
stricken people, the lack of industries to 
baiance the agricultural economy of the 
South. 

Now, I want to see the South prosper. 
I have never refused to give my support 
to any legislation that would aid the 
South or would aid agriculture. It de- 
lights me to read about the new factories 
in Oklahoma and Texas and Mississippi 
and in all the Southern States. I am 
very happy, and the gentleman from 
Oklahoma should be happy, that the 
South is more prosperous today than ever 
before. The South has been Democratic 
ever since there was a Democratic Party, 
proving the wisdom of the southern peo- 
ple; and I cannot understand how some 
good and lifelong Democrats can permit 
themselves to be seduced by the wiles of 
the clever Republican sirens. 

Yesterday the Republicans celebrated 
at a Lincoln Day dinner. I hope my 
Democratic colleagues took notice that 
the main object of all the speakers at the 
dinner was to throw the Democrats out 
of office and take formal control of the 
House of Representatives. They think 
they are strong enough to do that, de- 
luded by the flood of party contributions 
coming in because of these Lincoln Day 
dinners. Lincoln’s memory should be 
honored by all patriotic Americans, and 
these dinners should be patriotic me- 
morial services for that great friend of 
the common man, not arranged as cele- 
brations and misused for the purpose of 
collecting large sums for the coming elec- 
tion campaigns to accomplish what was 
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uppermost in the minds of all the speak- 
ers aid all those present. The Repub- 
licans are going to try to buy the votes 
of the American people by pouring out 
money for propaganda and influence, 
and if need be even by trying to purchase 
the votes in some of. the districts. Per- 
sonally, I do net believe the votes of the 
American public are for sale. The Re- 
publicans tried and failed in 1940 and 
1944, when they spent more than 
$20,000,000, and still could not make a 
sale. I do not believe that any amount of 
money spent for political propaganda 
could fool the American people into vot- 
ing for a Republican House and going 
back to the days of Hoover. Since the 
Republicans sponsored and passed the 
Case bill Iam sure they have not a chance 
in the coming election. 

In connection with the Lincoln Day 
dinners held in the East, the North, and 
the West, I cannot refrain from calling 
attention to what happened in my own 
city of Chicago. There the Republican 
leaders were, unfortunately, extremely 
avaricious, and bent upon securing 
greater campaign contributions than 
ever before. They employed threats and 
coercion, and even misrepresentation in 
attempting to wring from every poten- 
tial contributor the last penny. Unfor- 
tunately for them, they were so brazen 
that some of the former contributors to 
the Republican campaign resented the 
demand for contributions twice and even 
five times as great as they formerly had 
given, and the entire scandal came to 
light and caused such a furore that the 
Governor, although a practical politician 
and a Republican, called off the dinner 
in Chicago. He feared that the solici- 
tors for the dinner had gone too far 
astray, and that the resulting bad pub- 
licity was so harsh, and the businessmen 
and manufacturers and State office- 
holders who had been high-pressured 
were so resentful, that he had to stop the 
whole affair to save the Republican 
Party from disgrace. 

I cannot but wonder, Mr. Speaker, how 
many more such Lincoln Day dinners 
would have been canceled had all the 
methods used to force large contributions 
come to light in other cities, which 
surely were tantamount to the sand- 
bagging methods used in Chicago? 

Let Members take note that of all the 
high Republican personages at the Lin- 
coln Day dinner here in Washington not 
one expressed disapproval of that high- 
handed effort to extort huge contribu- 
tions through the excuse of a patriotic 
celebration. 

Not one Republican voice was raised 
in condemnation of the solicitation in 
the past of huge sums from rich and 
powerful families such as the du Ponts, 
the Pews and others who disgorged the 
$20,000,000 in 1940, and even more in 
1944, for the benefit of the various Re- 
publican campaign funds. These gifts 
met with the approval of the Republican 
leaders and of the financial planners of 
the Republican National Committee, the 
House Republican campaign committee, 
and the Senate Republican campaign 
committee. Yet these same gentlemen 
will tell us it should be against the law 
for union members to give a dollar each 
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for political education, and they have 
demanded the passage of the Smith- 
May-Arends bill which would make it 
Pee for a union worker to contribute 
Mr. STEWART. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield again? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. 

Mr. STEWART. What does the dis- 
tinguished gentleman think of a Cabinet 
member in the Department of Com- 
merce recommending an American La- 
bor candidate for Congress from New 
York? 

Mr. SABATH. I know the Secretary 
of Commerce, and I have faith that any 
candidate he may have endorsed is a 
man of high reputation and ability. I 
say that notwithstanding that the Demo- 
cratic candidate is a personal friend of 
mine who made a splendid record in 
the House of Representatives, a record 
with which the Secretary of Commerce 
perhaps is not familiar. 

The mere fact that a man is friendly 
to labor is not detrimental. Free of any 
obligations to special interests, almost 
invariably the legislator who stands up 
for the rights of labor, and for whom 
labor stands up, can vote according to 
the dictates of his conscience and the 
public welfare. He does not, as so many 
of our Republican brethren do, promise 
one thing in the campaign for election 
and then do something entirely different 
in office. We need more Members of 
Congress who represent the whole Na- 
tion, and have the national interests and 
welfare at heart, and who are not elected 
and controlled by vested interests. I will 
go so far as to say that I hope we have 
more like that, regardless of where they 
sit in this House. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Will the 
gentleman yield? ° 

Mr. SABATH. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Let me 
say that the gentleman had a piece of 
land in my district at one time, so I 
feel he is a constituent of mine. The 
gentleman made a comment awhile ago 
that interested me. It was this: He said 
he could not understand why the south- 
ern Members of the House voted the way 
they did, because they had received very 
lavish appropriations from this adminis- 
tration. My question is this: Does the 
gentleman believe that by making those 
appropriations the administration was 
buying the votes of southern Democrats, 
against their own convictions? 

Mr. SABATH. I say to the gentleman 
that I did not mention appropriations. 
I say that the Southern States and all 
the States have derived tremendous ben- 
efits and advantages under the Demo- 
cratic administration. I think that ap- 
preciation should be shown for the Dem- 
ocratic administration that has done so 
much for thé people not only in the 
South, to which the gentleman has called 
attention, but in every section of the 
country. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. The 
gentleman mentioned the Democratic 
group who voted for the Case bill, and I 
thought he was referring to southern 
Democrats, many of whom voted that 
way. 
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Mr. SABATH. But I refrained from 
saying anything against southern Dem- 
ocrats. I said not one unkind word about 
any southern gentleman or against any 
Southern State. Nevertheless I will say 
now that I regret that Members on this 
side of the House have on occasion seen 
fit to aid the Republicans, and have voted 
with the Republicans. I hope they will 
soon see the error of their ways, and will 
not continue to cut their noses in spite 
at their faces. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. It hap- 
pens in this instance that I“did vote 
against the Case bill, as the gentleman 
also did. I thought the bill would not 
produce the results claimed for it; in 
fact, that it will produce more industrial 
unrest. What I was interested in was 
this: Does the gentleman believe there 
is any connection between the appropri- 
ations that a Congressman may get and 
the way he should vote? 

Mr. SABATH. No; and there should 
not be, and I hope there never will be 
any. But I will say this: California has 
not suffered in the appropriations we 
have made. California, like other West- 
ern States, and like all the States of the 
Union, has benefited from a wise and en- 
ergetic Democratic administration. Cal- 
ifornia has proved its appreciation of ad- 
ministration conduct of the Nation’s 
business by increasing the Democratic 
membership of its congressional delega- 
tion. I believe firmly that in the coming 
election California will send more Demo- 
cratic Members to this House, and will 
return a Democrat to the Senate and to 
the Governor’s chair. I believe with 
equal firmness that a Democratic admin- 
istration and a Democratic Congress will 
continue to serve the Nation. I know, 
and we all know, that under Democratic 
administrations the rights and interests 
of the people have been and are pre- 
served, protected, and safeguarded. 

I am pleased to be reminded that the 
gentleman did vote against the Case bill. 
Knowing him as I do, I should have 
known he would not let himself be 
clubbed into line and forced to vote for 
that indefensible bill he so accurately de- 
scribed. He was, indeed, one of those 33 
Republicans with the courage to follow 
the dictates of their own conscience and 
intelligence. I regret there were not 
more like him on his side. I am con- 
fident that the people of his district will 
approve, as do the people of the Nation, 
of the gentleman’s vote against this 
monstrosity, indeed, as the people of the 
Nation applaud all who voted against it. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 minutes to my 
smiling, splendid colleague, the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. MIcHEN:R.] 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
sure we have all been entertained. I am 
sure we appreciate that habit is some- 
times a bad thing. The habit of talking 
out of order is a worse thing. We have 
been talking labor for 5 days. We have 
gotten the habit. The bill is now in the 
Senate, a post mortem will not help any. 
When some people get in a habit, the 
habit gets the best of their better judg- 
ment and they just do not think what 
effect it is having on the people who are 
compelled to undergo certain things be- 
cause of the habit. I hope that in the 
future my distinguished chairman will 
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think and talk in prospect rather than 
retrospect. Retrospect is a fine thing 
when we sit down and soliloquize and talk 
about the past and what has happened 
in other days, but it does not have much 
to do with where we are going, only as 
we profit by experience. 

I am not going to take any more time. 
All this talk has nothing to do with what 
is before the House. There is a rule be- 
fore the House to make in order a cer- 
tain bill reported unanimously by the 
Committee on the Judiciary. ‘There will 
be 1 hour of general debate under that 
rule, if the House sees fit to take that 
time. Then the bill will be read for 
amendment under the 5-minute rule. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHENER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I want to thank the 
gentleman from Illinois for the tribute 
he paid Governor Green for doing the 
right thing when he canceled the ban- 
quet for which funds were improperly 
Solicited. I also want to join with my dis- 
tinguished leader in hoping that the ad- 
vice he is giving the young man from 
Illinois, the chairman of the Rules Com- 
mittee, will be appreciated. 

Mr. SABATH. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia {[Mr. Jonnson]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, when General Eisenhower is- 
sued a statement regarding the release 
of men and officers from the Army, there 
was a certain group that I feel were prej- 
udiced by the particular plan he laid 
down. On the whole the plan was spe- 
cific, definite, and just, but there are 
a few instances in which I think it is 
very unjust and unfair. In order to pre- 
sent the picture to you specifically, I shall 
read a letter from a young lawyer, a very 
good friend of mine, and a constituent, 
which points out the injustice to a group 
of men who are how in the Pacific. The 
letter is as follows: 

JANUARY 17, 1945. 

Dear Mr. JOHNSON: I have written to you, 
Mr. JOHNSON, as an old friend and a mem- 
ber of the House Military Affairs Committee 
to point out that behind the verbiage of the 
War Department order of January 15 in re- 
spect te demobilization is hidden the virtual 
abandonment of the point system. This sys- 
tem was adopted after polling of GI’s and 
competent consultation at home and its 
balancing of length of service, dependency, 
overseas service, and combat experience met 
with general agreement among the troops. 

That the new system signalizes the aban- 
donment of the point system is painfully 
illustrated by my own plight. As of Sep- 
tember 2, 1945, I had 1 year of overseas 
service, 4 campaign stars, and 64 points. 
As of January 1, 1946, I had 3 years of service. 
Under the former system of gradual diminu- 
tion of the critical point score, I anticipated 
discharge in March. But under the War De- 
partment program of January 15, the dimi- 
nution in the critical point score has vir- 
tually ceased (for officers it will drop from 
68 to 67 between January 15 and April 30 
and 67 to 65 between April 30 and June 30). 
Some time in June I will be discharged as 
an officer with 3 years and 6 months of serv- 
ice. But if I had spent the entire time in 
the States I would also be released in June. 
Those four bitter, miserable, dangerous cam- 
paigns in the southwest Pacific won't get me 
out 1 minute sooner. 
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The many thousands of Pacific veterans 
once more feel that those far from home are 
forgotten. When the House and Senate were 
informed on January 14 by the War Depart- 
ment that “release of all personnel will fol- 
low the principle of priority release for those 
with highest points and longest length of 
service, particularly combat,” they were given 
a bald misstatement of fact. 


This young man is a man who is a 
graduate of a university and law school. 
He was a highly successful young lawyer. 
I think men of that kind who have served 
in bitter campaigns far away from home, 
where they fight the elements as hard 
as they fight the enemy, ought to be 
given a better break than this man and 
thousands of others are going to get. I 
know there are many thousands of young 
officers in the American Army at domestic 
posts who are not occupied except for 
a very small portion of their time. Some 
of those men should go over and take 
the place of these young officers who 
have had these very bitter and very hard 
experiences. I do hope that the War 
Department will find some way to amelio- 
rate this condition and change their rule 
so as to let some of these men come home 
to resume their occupations where they 
left off when they went into the Army. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Mitts). The time of the gentleman from 
California has expired. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 1118), to amend the 
Hatch Act. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 1118, with Mr. 
Pace in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Chairman, as I said 
the other day in discussing this bill, 
there is only one point in it and that is 
whether or not the Civil Service Com- 
mission, in administering this act, shall 
have some discretion as to whether they 
will inflict the supreme penalty of firing 
a civil servant, as the one in Philadelphia 
was, who had served 30 years in the 
postal service, and who, to accommodate 
a former colleague in the service, cir- 
culated a petition to put his name on 
the list of candidates for justice of the 
peace or some other minor office of that 
kind, without realizing, of course, that 
he was violating any law. Now, the Civil 
Service Commission says they think it 
would be outrageous, but they have no 
discretion except to fire the man and to 
deny him any part of the retirement fund 
to which he has contributed for 30 years. 
The Civil Service Commission that is ad- 
ministering the act, and the Budget, and 
all other agencies agree in requesting the 
passage of this bill. I understand there 
is an amendment to which, so far as I 
am concerned, I am perfectly agreeable. 
In addition, the committee has a couple 
of amendments. SoIdo not see any use 
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in taking up any further time. Ihave no 
requests for time on our side, Mr. Chair. 
man, and I reserve the balance of my 
time. 

Mr. SASSCER. Mr. Chairman, wil] 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOBBS. I yield. 

Mr. SASSCER. I just by chance 
heard the remarks of the distinguished 
gentleman from Alabama. I wish to 
commend him for this amendment, 
which is certainly in the right direction. 
I hope the day will soon come when the 
Hatch Act will be repealed, and Ameri- 
can citizens can freely express them- 
selves, both in primary and in general 
elections. 

Mr. HOBBS. I neglected to say the 
distinguished author of the act is in fevor 
of this amendment. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, HOBBS. I yield. 

Mr. HAYS. It seems to me this is cer- 
tainly a step in the right direction. Al! 
of us who have had occasion to observe 
the actual application of the Hatch Act 
in its present form have felt that in many 
instances the punishment was entirely 
too drastic. I am thinking, for example, 
of a case that came up in the State of 
Louisiana, in which a Federal employee 
serving as judge or clerk in a school elec- 
tion was forced to resign from his posi- 
tion in one of the Government depart- 
ments because, not knowing this was a 
violation of the Hatch Act, he had taken 
1 day off in which to help his school dis- 
trict in conducting a school election. 

The gentleman will agree, I am sure, 
that is a good illustration of the law in 
its present form, and that we should cor- 
rect such situations as I have described. 

Mr. HOBBS. I thank the gentleman 
for his contribution. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. HANCOCK. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I was pleased and grat- 
ified that the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. SasaTH] admitted a while ago that 
there are some splendid Republicans. I 
join with him in the hope that there will 
be more in the next Congress, but I can- 
not agree with him that the Hatch Aci 
should be repealed. 

It is a necessary law. It is designed to 
eliminate some serious abuses in our 
elective system, and it has had that 
effect. I doubt if any of the gentlemen 
advocating its repeal favor the use of the 
official power and authority of a man in 
high position—an executive—to brow- 
beat or intimidate those about him for 
political purposes. That is wrong. We 
all know itis wrong. I doubt if anybody 
will justify an officer of the Government 
offering employment as a consideration 
for political assistance. I doubt if any- 
one will justify the threat or attempt to 
deprive a man of his position in the Gov- 
ernment to compel political support as 
the price of holding his job. I will not 
go through all the provisions, but I will 
say the Hatch Act is necessary. It has 
accomplished a great deal of good and 
should remain on the books. Although 
it is not a perfect law, it is designed to 
protect the free right of suffrage of Gov- 
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ernment employees, and has that result 
in many instances. 

Incidentally, may I say this act was 
passed in the Seventy-sixth Congress. 
It was sponsored by a distinguished 
Democratic Senator from the State of 
New Mexico. At that time the Repub- 
licans in the House were at their lowest 
ebb, so far aS numbers are concerned. 
As I remember, there were about 90 Re- 
publicans in this body when the Hatch 
Act was passed overwhelmingly. So let 
us not get any politics into this discus- 
sion, or describe it as a Republican meas- 
ure, although we supported it almost 
unanimously. 

Mr. SASSCER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HANCOCK, I yield. 

Mr. SASSCER. Does the gentleman 
fee] that a person holding office in the 
Federal Government, the Treasury De- 
partment, the Government Printing Of- 
fice, or wherever he may be employed, 
should be precluded on primary day or 
on election day or a few days prior to 
those dates from expressing his opinion 
as to who is the best candidate for sheriff 
cr for county commissioner, or Congress- 
man or what not? 

Mr. HANCOCK, There is a provision 
in the act answering the gentleman’s 
question which reads as follows: 

All such persons, as people in the execu- 
tive branch of the Government, shall retain 
the right to vote as they may choose and to 


express their opinions on any political sub- 
ject. 


I am not here to claim that the Hatch 
Acts, either the one passed in August 
1939 or the second Hatch Act, passed a 
year later, are perfect. There are many 
inconsistencies between the two acts. 
One affects Federal employees and the 
other State employees whose compensa- 
tion is paid in whole or in part with 
Federal appropriations. Their rights 
and the prescribed procedure differ in 
the two laws and they should be made to 
harmonize. Those inconsistencies should 
be ironed out, but we cannot do it here 
today in the Committee of the Whole 
in the consideration of the bill before us. 

Let us understand exactly what is at- 
tempted to be accomplished by this bill. 
It is the opinion of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, and we are unanimous, that the 
punishment provided for the violation of 
any of these provisions in the first Hatch 
Act, that is, the one of August 1939, is 
altogether too severe. There is only one 
penalty imposed by that act, and I 
quote it: 

Any person violating the provisions of this 
section shall be immediately removed from 
the position or office held by him, and 
the eafter no part of the funds appropriated 
by any act of Congress for such position or 


office shall be used to pay the compensation 
of such person, 


No other penalty is provided. That is 
an exclusive and in many cases an ex- 
cessive penalty. It means the loss of a 
man’s livelihood even though he may 
have held a civil service position and 
accumulated rights for 30 or more years. 
There are some violations by people in 
executive positions which perhaps should 
be met with dismissal from the service, 
but there are many trivial ones such as 
the one cited by the gentleman from 
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Alabama. For example, if the superin- 
tendent of mails in the city post office 
requires his letter carriers to distribute 
political literature, to wear a political 
button, to sign some particular candi- 
date’s petition, and to promise to exert 
his influence in behalf of his superior’s 
candidate, that is such a misuse of power 
as does warrant dismissal. Dismissal is 
not too severe a penalty for that sort 
of thing. On the other hand, however, 
if a letter carrier after hours, on his own 
time, goes to his own persona! friends in 
his own neighborhood and says: “Now, 
my friend, John Jones, is a candidate for 
alderman. Will you please sign his 
nominating petition?” That to my mind 
is a trivial offense, and certainly we are 
not justified in saying that such an indi- 
vidual shall lose his position in the Fed- 
eral Government for life. “We are all 
agreed on that. 

All this bill does is to give the Civil 
Service Commission the right to impose 
some penalty less than the extreme and 
mandatory penalty prescribed by the law, 
which in its discretion will be adequate 
for the offense. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. HANCOCK. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself five additional minutes. 

Now, to get down to the first com- 
mittee amendment. Iam sure there will 
not be any opposition at all to the bill 
itself, because it is right. The bill as 
introduced by the gentleman from 
Georgia provides: 

If the Commission— 


That is, the Civil Service Commission— 
finds the violation does not warrant removal, 


a lesser penalty shajl be imposed by direction 
of the Commission. , 


That is the way the bill reads as in- 
troduced. As I understand, that is the 
language that was approved by the Civil 
Service Commission. , 

The committee proposes to offer an 
amendment making this language read 
as follows: 

If the Commission finds that violation does 
not warrant removal, a lesser penalty not to 
exceed a fine of 3 months’ compensation may 
be imposed by direction of the Commissic.. 


It seems to me that divides the offenses 
against the Hatch Act into two cate- 
gories: One, those which are appropri- 
ately punished with dismissal from the 
service; and, two, those which could be 
punished under the language of this pro- 
posed amendment only with what is the 
comparatively light sentence of 3 
months’ fine, or less. 

It occurs to me there is a great 
twilight zone of offenses which are nei- 
ther so trivial that a 3 months’ fine 
would be adequate or appropriate, or so 
severe that the punishment should be 
permanent dismissal from holding public 
office. I am therefore opposed to the 
committee amendment. I can visualize 
offenses where punishment of a fine of 
more than 3 months’ pay, or suspension 
for an indefinite period, or reduction in 
rank in the office the man holds, or 
transfer to another job, or a mere 
reprimand and warning, might be ade- 
quate and more fitting than a fine of 
3 months’ compensation, or any fine at 
all. 
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It seems to me the present law is too 
inflexible in one direction and that per- 
haps the committee amendment is too 
inflexible in the other. So when the 
committee amendment is offered I am 
going to move to reject the committee 
amendment. 

I hope I have made myself sufficiently 
clear that you will support me in my 
position. 

Mr. SASSCER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for one further ques- 
tion? 

Mr. HANCOCK. I yield. 

Mr. SASSCER. ‘The gentleman from 
New York stated, and I believe correctly, 
that under the Hatch Act a man can 
express his opinion as to a candidate—— 

Mr. HANCOCK. And issues. 

Mr. SASSCER. And issues. It is 
also quite apparent under the Hatch Act 
that he cannot electioneer after hours; 
as in the case of the mail carrier the 
gentleman just cited, he cannot solicit 
votes for a candidate of his choice. 

Would the gentleman be kind enough 
to clarify that twilight zone and explain 
the difference between expressing your 
opinion and electioneering; that is, when 
you cease to express an opinion and 
when you get into the realm of election- 
eering? , 

Mr. HANCOCK. That is a very inter- 
esting and difficult question. The Civil 
Service Commission is the body to de- 
termine it. You cannot accurately de- 
fine the difference by law. But, as I said 
a moment ago, I think the two Hatch 
Acts are inconsistent and imperfect. 
There are many things that ought to be 
corrected and improved, but we cannot 
do that today. All we are attempting to 
do today is to take out of the law that 
inflexible proposition that a man found 
guilty of violating any provision of the 
Hatch Act must be dismissed from the 
service permanently. That, in my opin- 
ion, is excessive punishment and I am 
opposed to it. I hope you will agree with 
me in rejecting the committee amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HANCOCK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. DolI understand that 
as the gentleman wants the bill amended 
it will prohibit the assessment of any 
penalty greater than 3 months’ compen- 
sation? 

Mr. HANCOCK. No; the way I want 
it read is the way it was approved by 
the Civil Service Commission and as in- 
troduced by the gentleman from Geor- 
gia, so that it would read that if the 
Commission finds that the violation does 
not warrant removal, a lesser penalty 
shall be imposed by direction of the 
Commission. The committee amend- 
ment would make the maximum punish- 
ment short of dismissal a 3 months’ fine. 
That might not be adequate in many 
cases, and it might not be the appropri- 
ate form of punishment. 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance 
of my time and now yield 5 minutes to 
the gentleman from Indiana I[Mr. 
SPRINGER }. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, we 
carefully considered this bill in the Judi- 
ciary Committee and may I say that Iam 
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in accord with the view expressed by my 
colleague from New York (Mr. Hancock]. 
I am wholeheartedly in favor of the bill 
in the exact language in which it was 
introduced by the gentleman from 
Georgia. I make that statement for the 
reason that the bill in that form provides 
a flexible provision which is given to the 
Commission to determine what should be 
done in each particular case based upon 
the facts in that case. As the bill was 
introduced it contains the provision that 
if the Commission finds the violation does 
not warrant removal a lesser penalty 
Shall be imposed at the direction of the 
Commission. In other words, under that 
language the Commission will have the 
power and the authority to impose a fine 
of 1 day’s or 2 day’s pay, or a week’s pay, 
whatever the facts might justify, or they 
could suspend a man for a day, for a 
week, for a month, or for 6 months if 
the facts justified such action. There 
is not any limitation in that language. 


It places the entire matter with the Com- ~ 


mission, and the Commission is the body 
that has the power, and should have the 
control, over all matters coming within 
the purview of its authority in such cases. 

I will read the amendment proposed: 

If the Commission finds that the violation 
does not warrant removal, a lesser penalty 
not to exceed a fine of 3 months’ compensa- 


tion may be imposed by direction of the 
Commission. 


It might be that the Commission would 
not want to impose a fine of 3 months’ 
compensation or some lesser fine. It 
might be that under the facts of a given 
case the Commission might want to sus- 
pend a man for a month or for 2 months 
or for 3 months; but that could not be 
done under the provisions of this com- 
mittee amendment. 

After we have analyzed this entire sit- 
uation it is my considered judgment 
that the bill in the original form in 
which it was introduced by the gentle- 
man from Georgia is far more preferable, 
because it leaves the matter entirely in 
the discretion of the Commission. 

With respect to the remainder of the 
amendment, I have no objection to that 
provision. That provision reads: 

The Commission is authorized and directed 
to reopen and reconsider all cases heretofore 
determined under this act in which a penalty 
of removal from office or position has been 
imposed and in lieu of such penalty of re- 
moval to impose a penalty within the limits 
hereinbefore authorized in this section if 
in the judgment of the Commission the vio- 
lation would not have warranted removal if 
this amendment had been in force and effect 
at the time of such violation. 


My distinguished colleague and friend 
from Alabama has mentioned some of 
the cases which were specifically 
brought before our committee. There 
were one or two cases in which there 
had been some slight infraction of the 
Hatch Act, but not intentional on the 
part of the person who had violated the 
provisions of that law. But under the 
law as it then was written, and 
under the law as it then existed, the 
Commission could do but one thing, and 
that was to remove the person from 
office; but under the provisions of this 
law, as it is proposed by the gentleman 
from Georgia (Mr. Grsson], with that 
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provision which I have just mentioned, 
reading: 

If the Commission finds th t the violation 
does not warrant removal, a lesser penalty 


shall be imposed by direction of the Com- 
mission. 


That means that the Commission 
could impose a penalty of a fine of so 
many days’ pay, or they could suspend 
a person for so many days. It is all left 
to the discretion and in the hands of 
the Commission to determine under the 
particular facts of the case; under the 
latter provision which I have mentioned 
just a few moments ago, that gives the 
Commission the right and the power to 
return and reconsider those cases where 
discharges and dismissals have been ab- 
solutely imposed under the law as it 
existed, and: those cases reviewed, and 
a lesser penalty could be imposed, all 
within the purview of the discretion and 
decision of the Commission. 

It is my hope, Mr. Chairman, that the 
bill will be passed in its orig‘.1al form 
introduced, and with the amendment at 
the end of the bill, as I have suggested, 
approved and concurred in by the House, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Indiana {Mr. Sprincer], 
has expired. 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Chairman, I have 
the honor to yield to the distinguished 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Gisson], 
the author of the bill, 5 minutes. 

Mr. GIBSON. Mr. Chairman, I do 
not know that anything that I may say 
on this bill will be of any benefit, because 
I do not think there is a great deal of op- 
position to the measure. Any statement 
that I may make in regard to the Hatch 
Act being repealed I am sure would have 
no place in this debate, for the reason 
that the Hatch Act as a whole is not on 
trial today. I will state, though, that it is 
my personal view that the Hatch Act 
should be repealed in its entirety. Since 
I have been in Washington I have heard 
so much about certain laws being made 
for the common man. If there was ever 
a law that was made for the common 
man it was the Hatch Act, because he is 
the only man it is permitted to function 
against. The boys in the higher brackets 
can go out and contribute up to the 
extent of $50,000 and make speeches 
throughout the land, and nothing is said, 
but the little fellow who totes a mail bag 
or performs some other small job is 
pinched. So it is clearly a law made for 
the common man. 

What we seek to do in this instance 
is to give the Civil Service Commission, 
in common parlance, some discretion in 
measuring the punishment to fit the vio- 
lation, whatever it may be or to what- 
ever extent it may go. The Hatch Act 
as originally written and as it operates 
today would be similar to a State legis- 
lature writing a bill saying, “It shall be 
unlawful in the State of so-and-so to 
commit murder, to steal hogs, to whip 
your wife, or to drive your automobile 
over 50 miles an hour. Anyone who vio- 
lates any of these laws shall be punished 
by death by electrocution,” because the 
Hatch Act sets out that if anyone violates 
the act in any degree the punishment 
shall be expulsion from the service. All 
this amendment seeks to do is to give 
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the Civil Service Commission some lever. 
age, some discretion, in measuring the 
punishment by the degree of the crime. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, wil] 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIBSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Is it not the thought 
of the distinguished gentleman that the 
entire question of what penalty should 
be imposed should be left with the Civyj] 
Service Commission? 

Mr. GIBSON. Frankly, I think so, but 
the committee handling the bill thought 
otherwise. I am perfectly willing to ac- 
cede to the committee’s views, but that is 
my personal view. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Does not the gentle- 
man believe that in many instances the 
provision for a fine of 3 months’ com- 
pensation might not be proper, be- 
cause the fine might not be justified 
whereas suspension might be justified? 

Mr. GIBSON. Yes; I am inclined to 
agree with the gentleman. If the gen- 
tleman will read closely the amendment 
proposed by the committee, he wil] find 
that it says not to exceed 3 months’ com- 
pensation. It could be a day’s compen- 
sation. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Under that provi- 
sion there could be no suspension im- 
posed? 

Mr. GIBSON. No; I think the gentle- 
man is correct about that. 

Mr. SPRINGER. It would be far bet- 
ter to leave the matter entirely to the 
discretion of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, would it not? 

Mr. GIBSON. That is my personal 
view, because in very minor cases they 
could punish by a reprimand, under the 
original amendment. : 

Mr. BARDEN, Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIBSON. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. SARDEN. I have drawn an 
amendment which would leave the bill 
as it is and leave the committee amend- 
ment as it is, but strike out the words 
“not to exceed a fine of 3 months’ com- 
pensation.” That would leave it in the 
discretion of the Commission to apply 
anything from a reprimand up to and 
including dismissal from the service. If 
we try to limit it to 3 months or 6 months, 
then there is a long breach in between 
6 months and dismissal. So I am in- 
clined to think that to leave it in the dis- 
cretion of the Commission would be a 
better proposition, and not harness them 
with the restriction that they will either 
have to kick a man out or give him some- 
thing that is very mild in the way of 
punishment. 

Mr. GIBSON. That is clearly my per- 
sonal view, but I am willing to accede to 
the committee’s wishes or to that amend- 
ment, either one. 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 1 minute for the purpose of call- 
ing attention of the House to what might 
be called the third “hatch” act. Selma, 
Ala., my home town, occasionally has a 
spell of cold weather. In one of those, 
a taxi driver had just discharged a pas- 
senger in the downtown section, and a 
little later discovered an egg rolling 
around on the back seat. Not wishing 
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to run the risk of his next fare’s mashing 
the egg and soiling his suit, and in the 
hope that he might return the egg io its 
owner, he put the egg into one of his fur- 
lined gloves and into the cowl compart- 
ment. The taxi ran 24 hours a day and 
kept warm, and in due season the in- 
evitable happened and we had the third 
“hatch” act. The chicken lived, and was 
exhibited in one of the show windows 
of one of our department stores. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 9 (b) of 
the act entitled “An act to prevent per- 
nicious political activities,” approved Au- 
gust 2, 1939, is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 9. (b) If in the case of any person 
violating the provisions of this section it is 
found by the United States Civil Service 
Commission that such violation warrants re- 
moval he shall be immediately removed 
from the position or office held by him, and 
thereafter no part of the funds appropriated 
by any act of Congress for such position or 
office shall be used to pay the compensation 
of such person. If the Commission finds 
that the violation does not warrant removal, 
a lesser penalty shall be imposed by direc- 
tion of the Commission.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 6, strike out “Sec. 9.” 


The committee 
agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 2, line 4, 
strike out the word “shall” and insert “not 


to exceed a fine of 3 months’ compensation 
may.” 


Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment to the committee 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Barpen: On 
page 2, line 4, strike out the words “not to 
exceed a fine of 3 months’ compensation.” 


Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, my 
amendment makes the bill read as fol- 
lows: 

If the Commission finds that the violation 
does not warrant removal, a lesser penalty 


may be imposed by direction of the Com- 
mission. 


Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Chairman, we are 
in absolute accord with such a change 
in the committee amendment. 

Mr. HANCOCK. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, I will concede that 
his amendment substituting the word 
“may” for “shall” is an improvement on 
the language of the bill as introduced. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from North Carolina to the committee 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The committee amendment as amend- 
ed was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 2, line 6, 
after the period insert “the Commission is 
authorized and directed to reopen and recon- 
Sider all cases heretofore determined under 
this act in which a penalty of removal from 
office or position has been imposed and in 
lieu of such penalty of removal to impose a 
penalty within the limits hereinbefore au- 
thorized in this section if in the judgment of 
the Commission the violation would not have 
warranted removal if this amendment had 


been in force and effect at the time of such 
Violation.” 


amendment was 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment. 
The committee amendment was agreed 


The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee will rise. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
Mr. Mitxis having resumed the chair as 
Speaker pro tempore, Mr. Pace, Chair- 
man of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union, re- 
ported that that Committee having had 
under consideration the bill (H. R. 1118) 
pursuant to House Resolution 504, he 
reported the same back to the House 
with sundry amendments adopted by the 
Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore [Mr. 
Mitts}. Under the rule, the previous 
question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put 
them en gros. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
question is on the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


H. R. 5117—MINORITY REPORT 


Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to file a minority 
report on the bill H. R. 5117. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objéction. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the ReEcorp at this point. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I find but 
one fault with H. R. 1118. It does not go 
faf enough. I think the Hatch Act 
should be repealed. In my opinion, there 
is not to be found in force today a more 
undemocratic piece of legislation. Free 
and open discussion of political matters 
has, under the American system, been 


The 


* one of our most jealously ruarded rights. 


To say that men and women cannot, 

because their daily bread comes from the 
Federal Government, enjoy freedom of 
speech is going a long way. Yet, that is 
what we do under the Hatch Act as it 
stands today. 
. H. R. 1118 as it is now written places 
in the discretion of the Civil Service 
Commission the right to impose lighter 
penalties for violations of the Hatch Act, 
or to impose no penalty at all if the so- 
called offense is trivial. Consequently, I 
support the measure. 

Its passage is a tribute to the work of 
its author, the able and distinguished 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Grisson], 
and to the chairman of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, that great and 
good Alabamian [Mr. Hogpss], They are 
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to be commended for bringing the meas- 
ure before the House. 

The SPEAFER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Price) is recog- 
nized for 20 minutes. 


HOUSING 


Mr. PRICE cf Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I want to speak again to the membership 
of the House of Representatives on the 
Nation’s No. 1 problem—housing. 

When the House reconvened back in 
October 1945 after a very brief late sum- 
mer recess I took the floor to discuss this 
subject, because everywhere I went 
through my congressional district it was 
the one which evoked the most thought, 
and the most concern. 

I said then that the war-weary young 
man who spent from 2 to 4 years fighting 
the battle of freedom in the remote 
parts of the world had returned to his 
home community in the hope of reestab- 
lishing his home, or perhaps, as in the 
majority of cases, with the thought of 
having his own home for the first time 
in his life. 

But he found no homes and little ma- 
terial with which to build one if he has 
the money to do so. 

America today is housing conscious. 
And well it should be. We face an im- 
mediate shortage of 3,000,000 homes. 
We must start today to solve the problem 
of housing, or at the present rate, this 
national shortage will grow to 8,000,000 
in 10 years. That is how serious this 
problem is. 

The housing shortage did not begin 
with the war. It was merely aggravated 
by it. It has been a major problem for 
15 years. It started in the late twen- 
ties. During the depression years there 
was no construction except for the 
higher-income groups. 

The national administration with the 
beginning of Franklin D. Roosevelt’s first 
term had the foresight to see the serious- 
ness of the housing shortage and there 
were steps taken for the first time on a 
public housing program—and a gradual 
increase in earning power of the low- 
income groups brought a brief era of 
private home building. Several Federal 
agencies gave encouragement to persons 
desiring to build and own their own 
homes and many new residential areas 
sprung up in every community in the 
country. 

But the war stopped that home-build- 
ing boom. When it came we were no- 
where close to having taken up the slack 
a long period of no building at all had 
brought upon us. With the war all ma- 
terials were needed for war building and 
little went into home building, except of 
a temporary nature. 

All through the war, even with defense 
housing projects, every community faced 
a housing problem. Returning war 
veterans today only exaggerated the cry- 
ing need for more and more homes— 
made Americans finally conscious of the 
housing shortage. 

I believe it is Congress’ responsibility 
to immediately take steps to solve this 
No. 1 problem. Action should be taken 
promptly upon the best of the housing 
legislation already proposed. The com- 
mittees before which this problem has 
been laid are, I know, doing their best to 
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bring out the best possible measures but 
we cannot stress too much the need for 
action without further delay. 

Congress must seek to eliminate all 
obstacles that are holding up building by 
private enterprise. The fact is there is 
no real construction in progress now and 
we dare not delay any longer in getting 
building under way. 

During the war our Government 
quickly built war plants to save our Na- 
tion, and it is equally important in the 
fight for the preservation of our country 
that the Government take steps to pro- 
vide decent homes in which American 
families can be raised. 

We met all emergencies in time of 
war. Why cannot we meet this housing 
emergency with the same determination? 
If we were at war today and we needed 
houses we would build our way out of it. 

Time is of the essence now, and we 
must bypass all obstacles. We should 
lend to industry the great war powers of 
Government as an investment in the se- 
curity of our Nation and for the welfare 
of our returning veterans. It is the 
solemn obligation of our Government to 
relieve this acute housing situation. 

President Truman, 4 months ago, in 
his 2l-point program for the Nation, 
emphasized the need for broad and com- 
prehensive housing legislation at an early 
date. One measure introduced which 
seems to carry out the President’s pro- 
posal in the field of housing is the Wag- 
ner-Ellender-Taft proposal now under 
consideration before a Senate committee. 

It proposes the complete postwar pro- 
gram for which people throughout the 
country have waited long. The bill rec- 


ognizes that decent housing is an Amer- 
ican right and an indispensable require- 


ment for good citizenship. It further 
recognizes that there are different in- 
come groups in the United States, with 
different housing problems. 

It contemplates that unaided private 
enterprise will serve as many of these 
people as it can with decent housing 
within their means. It contends that 
the Government has already been suc- 
cessful, through various plans, in help- 
ing private enterprise to serve more peo- 
ple with better housing at lower costs. 

The bill provides a new type of insur- 
ance to help private enterprise more, 
and it also provides a method of clear- 
ing slums and preparing urban land for 
redevelopment. By it the low-rent pub- 
lic housing program would be extended 
and improved. Special emphasis is 
placed on the problems of veterans and 
their families. A single National Hous- 
ing Agency, set up under the bill, would 
give uniformity to whatever the Govern- 
ment may do in the housing field. 

It is time for the Government to use 
all the power at its command to take con- 
trol of the housing situation through the 
enactment of legislation that will com- 
ply with President Truman’s request. 
There should be no room left for failure 
in this matter. It must be tackled as a 
problem equally important as winning 
the decisive battle of the war. 

John B. Blandford, Jr., National Hous- 
ing Administrator, recently stressed the 
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appalling need for new homes before a 
Senate committee. 


By the end of next year— 

Blandford said— 
the number of families forced to double up 
in whatever accommodations they can find 
will reach 6,480,000, or more than the com- 


bined number of families in our three largest 
cities. 


He estimated that it will take 12,600,- 
000 new homes, about 66 percent of them 
at charges not to exceed $40 a month, 
to meet the demands during the next 10 
years. He pointed out that 20 percent 
of existing housing is more than 40 years 
old and about 40 percent was built more 
than 30 years ago. Thirty-nine percent 
is in a rundown condition and 25 per- 
cent lacks even running water and 
plumbing. 

Most of these dwellings are in slum 
areas, the largest percentage of which, 
incidentally, are in cities of less than 
500,000 population. In his testimony be- 
fore the committee Administrator Bland- 
ford, hitting at opponents of proposed 
public housing, remarked: “They would 
rather sink the whole ship than look at 
the whole need.” 

Buyers of whatever homes are to be 
built must also look to the Government 
for protection from inflationary prices. 
President Truman has asked Congress 
for price control on all residential prop- 
erty and legislation is under considera- 
tion now to accede to his wishes. It is 
felt by many such control. should have 
come at the same time as rent control, 
when they would have prevented real- 
estate prices from soaring fantastically. 

It was almost 10 years ago that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt raised the dramatic chal- 
lenge of a third ofa Nation ill-housed. 
Progress was made under his leadership, 
but we entered the war with an inade- 
quate housing situation. We built over 
a million and a half permanent private 
and public dwellings during the war for 
essential workers, but neither the mate- 
rial nor the manpower could be spared 
from the war effort to keep pace with 
the country’s total housing needs, to say 
nothing of catching up with the existing 
prewar shortage. - 

Touching on the housing shortage in 
his message to Congress President Tru- 
man said: 

The largest single opportunity for rapid 
postwar expansion of private investment and 
employment lies in the field of housing. A 
decent standard of housing for all is one of 
the irreducible obligations of modern civili- 
zation. The housing challenge is now 
squarely before us. The people of the United 
States, so far ahead in wealth and produc- 
tive capacity, deserve to be the best housed 
in the world. We must begin to meet that 
challenge at once. 


I feel there has been too much delay 
since the President delivered his mes- 
sage to Congress. I believe the country 
is well equipped to do a building job of 
the size necessary to meet the problem. 
It is time we get started. 

In Washington the prime need is for 
immediate legislation to provide for the 
unified approach on the part of the Fed- 
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eral Government which is needed to 
tackle effectively the present emergency, 

Locally, it is the obligation of the com. 
munities to measure their need, map out 
plans and objectives, and mobilize their 
home forces on the problem along a front 
embracing industry, labor, the communi- 
ty, and the public who are prospective 
home builders. 

At the same time we must face the 
hard facts that the Nation’s housing sup. 
ply is in a depleted condition. Govern- 
ment must be giving its attention to this 
problem and must find a way soon to start 
the flow of much-needed building mate- 
rial into the sections of the country where 
it is most needed. 

Let us not make the mistake of looking 
at the housing shortage as a temporary 
problem. It is a long-range problem. 

Housing is long lived— 


It says in a report of the Senate Sub- 
committee on Housing and Urban De- 
velopment— 
and the improvement of housing conditions 
requires foresight and many years of plan- 
ning and work. Housing is substantial and 
visible to all and determines a large part of 
the aspects of our cities and our countryside. 
Slums are not only a deterrent to the de- 
velopment of a sound citizenry, but they 
lower the people’s desire for healthful and 
attractive surroundings and the hope of im- 
proving their conditions. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Mutts). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


RECOGNITION OF THE PRO-SOVIET 
GOVERNMENT OF RUMANIA 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, the press 
reports that the United States will recog- 
nize Premier Groza’s pro-Soviet govern- 
ment of Rumania. 

This is not news to the Communists. 
They have known for many weeks that 
this would be done. 

I wish to call the attention of the 
Members of Congress to remarks which 
I inserted in the REecorp on November 6, 
1945, in which I charged that our State 
Department was being “Stalined” and 
that it would seem that “we are no longer 
masters of our own house.” 

In the course of my remarks I quoted 
a dispatch from the New York Times 
written October 19 by Sam Pope Brewer 
to the effect that the appoiniment of 
Mark Ethridge to be special representa- 
tive of the State Department to investi- 
gate conditions in the Balkans was pav- 
ing the way for the recognition of the 
Groza government. 

Now that we know that the State De- 
partment is making such a recommen- 
dation what more proof do we need that 
the Communists are dictating changes 
in policy and personnel to suit their pur- 
poses? 

In my remarks of November 6, which 
are published on pages A4730 to A4732 
of the Appendix of the Recorp, I outlined 
many reasons for my charge that the 
State Department.was being “Stalined” 
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and warned that it was high time to call 
a halt to this alarming disintegration 
and infiltration of our most important 
Government Department. 

Since making those remarks much has 
happened to bear out my charges which, 
incidentally, have never been answered 
py anyone in the State Department. 

Frankly, the situation is becoming 
gravely alarming and this Congress 
should wait no longer to investigate and 
learn what is actually going on. 

Only recently an open invitation was 
extended by George Seldes, editor of In 
Fact, Communist publication, to Com- 
munists within the State Department to 
reveal state secrets, when he wrote, in 
the issue of January 21: 

Although the Benton directives are 
marked “secret” and “confidential” there are 
hundreds of State Department employees, the 
majority from the OWI and the OIAA (the 
former Rockefeller agency), who subscribe 
to the belief that they are American citizens 
first and State Department employees second. 
Unless the State Department sets up a United 
States gestapo to intimidate its employees 
into silence, the secret and confidential di- 
rectives will continue to reach the light. 


There are few Members of Congress 
who will not agree that when such an 
article can be written in America some- 
thing should be done about it. 

I urge Members of Congress to refer 
to my remarks of November 6, and con- 
sider what has happened since then. 

The State Department has sent Soviet 
sympathizers as aides to General Mac- 
Arthur. These include: 

Former Assistant Secretary of War 
John J. McCloy, who pressed for the 
secret directives which permitted Com- 
munists to gain Army commissions and 
assignments to secret War Department 
posts. Another Red sympathizer, if not 
Communist, is Owen Lattimore, special 
economic adviser to Tokyo. Then there 
are Harold Glasser and Josiah DuBois. 
Glasser formerly was military research 
director in the Treasury and DuBois is 
a close friend. Glasser’s wife was cor- 
responding secretary of the League of 
Women Shoppers, which was regarded 
by the Special House Committee on Un- 
American Activities as a Communist- 
front organization. Glasser himself was 
a member of another such organization, 
the Washington Committee for Demo- 
cratic Action. 

Among members of the party of civil- 
ian and military advisers with McCloy 
was John H. Vincent, one of the men 
who was included in the indictments of 
State Department employees for remov- 
ing secret files. 

The Washington Post, on October 25, 
1245, said: 

Both Lattimore and DuBois have definite 
convictions on rooting out of Jap militarism 
end building up a Japanese democracy. 


James Angell, former Columbia Uni- 
versity professor, now with the Foreign 
Economic Administration, has been 
named to carry on Pauley’s work on 
European reparations. Angell is listed 
in appendix 9 of the Dies committee as 
being a fellow traveler. 

Jack Burling of the Justice Depart- 
ment was sent to Tokyo to help prose- 
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cute Jap war criminals. Burling is the 
attorney who sought to intern and de- 
port Jan Valtin, author of the book Out 
of the Night, based on charges of the 
Communists. 

Julian Friedman, now in China for the 
State Department, is a pro-Communist. 

As stated before, the Congress needs no 
more proof of what is going on than 
it already has in its possession. What 
are we waiting for? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the previous order of the House, the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. REEs] is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 


THE NATION’S WHEAT SUPPLY 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
the President has recently issued an 
order to conserve the supply of food in 
this country, especially wheat. I am in 
sympathy with his desire to provide 
grain and other food for people who are 
on the verge of starvation. 

The objective of this order is to fur- 
nish larger allocations for the starving 
people of other countries. The order 
provides, among other things, that dis- 
tilleries and breweries shall not use 
wheat until further orders are issued, 
but does not prevent them from using 
other grains that are likewise needed for 
food. 

It is extremely unfortunate that his 
directive has been made rather suddenly 
and without notice to our people, with 
respect to the entire problem involved. 
The people of this country should have 
been informed with regard to the seri- 
ousness of the situation and should also 
know approximately the plans of the 
administration, as to the amount of 
food we are expected to provide other 
countries, as well as the kind of food 
that ought to be sent and how much we 
can afford to provide for them. I feel 
that whatever food is allocated, it ought 
to be done promptly and with the least 
red tape and delay as possible. 

Many months ago, other Members of 
this House, together with myself, called 
attention to the need of diverting grains 
for food that was consumed for ljquor, 
it being our contention that it was more 
important that we have food than liquor. 

During the past 5 years, millions of 
bushels of wheat corn, and other grains 
have been used for making liquor. 
These grains should have been used for 
food. It vould have greatly relieved the 
situation in which we find ourselves 
today. 

I am informed there is about a 3% 
years’ supply of hard liquor on hand. 
No one, surely, can seriously complain if 
we cease making hard liquor for 2 or 3 
years, or, at least, until this emergency 
is over. 

A great amount of food can be saved 
if we divert all grain for food that is now 
going for liquor. I really believe people 
who are accustomed to the use of hard 
liquor will be willing to go along, espe- 
cially in view of conditions. 

Mr, Speaker, there is, after all, only a 
certain amount of food in this country. 
I do not believe the order-directed to the 
millers and processors will provide as 
much additional food as might be expect- 
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ed. I doubt whether it will supply an in- 
crease in food that will offset the confu- 
sion that will come about in the milling 
and processing industries. 

After all, wheat and other grains con- 
tain a certain amount of food value. 
Nearly all of the wheat processed goes 
directly for food under present opera- 
tions. The remainder goes for feed and 
that in turn is fed to poultry and live- 
stock to produce meat, that helps give a 
balanced food ration. It all goes for food 
either directly or indirectly. 

I am anxious that this problem be 
worked out in a practical manner so that 
in the long run the biggest supply of 
food may be provided, not only for our 
own people, but to other countries where 
allocations are made. There is one im- 
portant thing we can do, and that is quit 
wasting so much food. 

I would like to add that I do not like 
the criticism that has been made to the 
effect that the farmers of this country 
have been hoarding wheat. An investi- 
gation will disclose that such is not the 
case. Farmers and producers have co- 
operated in every way they could and 
are doing it now. Statistics will show a 
normal supply of wheat in the hands of 
the farmers. 

Mr. Speaker, the President’s order 
should have been made only after a re- 
port was made to the people of this coun- 
try as to conditions of people where the 
food is allocated. An estimate of the 
needs of the countries and people where 
the food is to be allocated. Then have an 
estimate of our supplies, and an estimate 
of our own needs and requirements. 

In other words, let the American people 
have a fair picture of the whole situa- 
tion. They have a right to all this in- 
formation, and ought to have it. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I yield to my 
colleague the gentleman from Kansas 
{Mr. CaRLSON] who is quite familiar with 
this problem. 

Mr. CARLSON. I am fearful that 
many of our people believe that large 
stocks of grain are being withheld on 
the farms of this Nation. It is true a 
large amoun: of this grain has not been 
moved because of the shortage of cars: 
but I checked with the grain market at 
Kansas City and fuund that in January 
of 1946 they received 4,960 carloads of 
wheat, which is the largest receipts in 
the history of the grain market at Kan- 
sas City. Not only that but for the first 
7 months of the crop year of 1945 they 
received 50,664 cars, which is the second 
largest carlot receipt of wheat in our 
grain market’s history at Kansas City, 
showing that the farmers are shipping 
wheat to market and it is not the result 
of hoarding on the farm that we get 
this scare about the shortage of wheat. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I appreciate the 
statement of the gentleman from Kan- 
sas. He comes from one of the greatest 
wheat-producing districts in the United 
States and he has given this matter a 
great deal of study. Iamin accord with 
his view when he says that the farmers 
of this country are not hoarding wheat. 
We have no more than the usual supply 
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of wheat on the farms at this time of 
the year in the State of Kansas or in 
the country as a whole. 

Mr. Speaker, it should be remem- 
bered, too, that we have heretofore im- 
ported some wheat into our country 
during recent years but now we are ex- 
porting wheat. 

Wheat is going out of this country 
faster than we realize. What I would 
like to get across to the membership of 
this House is that the President’s plan 
comes rather suddenly and without suf- 
ficient careful study. We should have 
the information I have outlined in my 
statement. The plan will not bring the 
results that the President hopes may be 
accomplished. 

Mr, CARLSON. May I say that I agree 
with the gentleman from Kansas (Mr. 
REEs] about this new order. It will not 
result in getting food supplies for our 
own people and for our allies across the 
seas. I think the President was sold a 
bill of goods without thoroughly study- 
ing this problem. As a matter of fact, 
the Department of Agriculture figures 
show that we had 689,000,000 bushels of 
wheat on hand on January 1, 1946. Al- 
lowing 89,000,000 bushels for the month 
of January, that will leave 600,000,000 
bushels until July 1 of this year. We are 
going to use about 200,000,000 bushels 
for flour, 50,000,000 for seed for spring 
wheat, which will leave 350,000,000 
bushels as a carry-over for food and for 
export. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Out of that 350,- 
000,000 bushels, I understand we have 
agreed to allocate something like 225,- 
000,000 bushels to Europe. 

Mr. CARLSON. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. Everyone will agree that as much 
as we might want to send 225,000,000 
bushels over there between now and July 
1, it is a physical impossibility to do so 
because of transportation. This order, 
which upsets our mills, our grain markets 
and our baking is unfortunate and was 
acted on with undue haste. 

Sauina, Kans., February 7, 1946. 
Hon. FrRaNK CARLSON, 
House of Representatives: 

I repeat telegram I have just sent to the 
President: “In behalf of the wheat growers, 
the flour millers, the bakers and the consum- 
ing public, we wish to protest the order re- 
quiring 80 percent extraction flour. In our 
opinion this move will cause tremendous 
damage without producing the result hoped 
for. It is also a disappointment that in view 
of the manner in which the milling industry 
has at all times cooperated in the Govern- 
ment program that such area no order should 
be issued without prior consultation with 
the industry in our opinion the order will not 
make available additional food for Europe. 
It is urged that the action be reconsidered 
and that you avail yourself of the judgment 
of representative millers in attaining the 
ends desired without a drastic dislocation 
which we hope will not be effective.” 

Ex_mer W. REED, 

Vice President and General Manager, 

The Shellabarger Mills. 


Mr. REES of Kansas. I appreciate the 
gentleman’s views. Let me assert again 
that we want to do the best we can in 
helping the starving people of foreign 
countries. We know that they need food 
and that the situation is perhaps even 
more critical than we realize, but this 
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situation should have been carefully 
studied and worked out with respect to 
the amount of food we are expected to 
provide to the foreign countries and 
which people need it most. We should 
know more about the whole over-all pic- 
ture. I am informed that we have little 
to say about the allocation and distribu- 
tion of our food after it reaches foreign 
countries. We should see to it that it 
goes to the people who need it most and 
with as little red tape as possible. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not suggest any de- 
lay in dealing with this matter. There 
has been a lot of delay in getting at it. 
I do hope the President provides us, from 
the information at hand, his plans with 
respect to the amounts of food promised 
or expected to be furnished to the various 
countries of the world. Also an estimate 
of our own supplies of food and food 
products. In other words, give the Amer- 
ican people a little clearer picture of the 
whole situation. They are vitally in- 
terested in this matter. Then let him 
go on down the line and withdraw from 
the liquor industry grain of all kinds. 
Corn is just about as valuable as wheat 
for food purposes. Other grains, too, are 
needed for food purposes. Withdraw the 
grain from these distilleries until our 
situation is a whole lot better than it is 
now because, as I said before, grain is 
certainly more important for food than it 
is for liquor, especially when we do not 
have an adequate supply of grain. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from Kansas has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend in my re- 
marks a telegram that the President re- 
ceived from Elmer Reed, one of the out- 
Standing millers and grain operators in 
the Middle West. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Kansas? 

There was no objection. 


SPECIAL ORDER 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man*from Michigan (Mr. Horrman] is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, very 
few \zho desire to aid in feeding the hun- 
gry people in other parts of the world 
will disagree with the gentleman from 
Kansas that if it comes to a show-down 
bread is far more important than beer or 
whisky, no matter how much some may 
dislike seeing the supply of it undimin- 
ished. 

If there is anyone who Knows any- 
thing about the wheat situation and the 
possibility of sending increased supplies 
abroad, certainly the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. Rees], and the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. CarRLson], who we all 
hope will be the next Governor of Kan- 
sas, know that subject. Not knowing 
anything about wheat farming nor the 
amount we have on hand nor how it 
should be made into bread, nor how 
much of our wheat can go abroad— 
here is the point, and I would like the 
opinion of my friends from Kansas. I 
will read this letter which gives you a 
picture of a farm organization in south- 
western Michigan. All during the war, 
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while the farm boys were being drafteq 
and sent abroad, old men and old women, 
not as old as I am, but some of them 65 
and better, up to 70—yes, some 80—in. 
stead of complying with union rules ang 
doing but 40 or 48 hours work a week, 
were driving tractors with lights on them 
over the fields at night, putting in 12 and 
14 hours, some of them; some doing what 
my other friend, the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Crawrorp] calls “stoop 
work” down in the swamps, planting anq 
weeding onions, cauliflower, cabbage, and 
crops of that kind. And they did produce 
an enormous amount of foodstuffs. Here 
is what this gentleman says that bears 
upon our present situation. He wrote: 

We have just received a notice of can- 
cellation of 250 tons of ammonia nitrate fer- 
tilizer after these orders had been accepted 
last fall. Now, due to conditions beyond the 
suppliers’ control, these have been ca..celed. 

We are advised by Mr. J. W. Wizeman, 
Chemical Division, Civilian Production Ad- 
ministration, Social Security Building, 
Washington, D. C., has removed from Amer- 
ican civilian use 10,900 tons of ammonium 
fertilizer to be given to UNRRA for use in 
China, and 60,000 tons of potash for UNRRA 
for use in foreign countries. 

Besides the above cancellations of am- 
monium we also had canceled today 10 cars 
of fertilizer containing potasia mixtures. It 
is regrettable that our farmers, who during 
the depression years depleted their soil to 
a large extent because of poor prices, are 
not now able to secure these materials. For 
the past several years during the war every 
effort was made by them to help the war 
effort. Now with the war over, everyone is 
sadly disappointed, desiring to produce as 
good a crop as possible, not being able to 
do so due to Mr. Wizeman’s allocation to 
UNRRA 


Won't you contact this gentleman? 


I did call Mr. Wizeman. He said he 
did not know anything about the situa- 
tion but would investigate at once and 
learn what, if anything, could be done. 
He was very kind about it and I am sure 
he will try to remedy the trouble. 

I will say to my colleague the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. Sxares) 
that is just one of those many errands 
which we are so happy to do for our con- 
stituents, whether it is getting them 
tractor tires, plow points, a harrow, or 
a rake to go out in the garden to produce 
vegetables for home use and cut down 
the cost of living. I am glad to perform 
those tasks. 

Permit me to read: 

We had one grower in this afternoon who 
had his soil analyzed and they advised him 
that he should use an 0-9-27 mixture. What 
good is it for a farmer to have his soil 
analyzed by the Government agency and 
then find out that because of another Gov- 
ernment agency’s ruling he cannot get the 
fertilizer? 


When the President made his order 
about bread someone who advised him 
should have taken into consideration— 
maybe they did, I do not know—the 
question of whether the Chinaman over 
there with his hand labor can produce 
a greater tonnage of crops of greater 
food value if he gets all this fertilizer 
than can be produced by our farmers 
here at home if they use it and then we 
ship the grain grown over there. 

I would like to know from my Kansas 
friends, just being an agriculturist and 
not a real farmer, whether we can con- 
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tinue to grow crops, sow the seed, har- 
vest the grain, and take away from the 
jand forever without coming to the end 
and being unable to comply with the 


president's request. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kansas. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I want to say 
that the distinguished gentleman who 
now has the floor is well informed with 
respect to farmers’ problems and has at 
all times taken a deep interest in agri- 
cultural matters. The gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. HorrmMan] has on many 
occasions risen to speak on the floor of 
this House in defense and on behalf of 
the farmers of his State and of this 
country, and has many times called at- 
tention to the fact that the farmers of 
our country could not have provided the 
food they have produced if it had not 
been that they and their wives and their 
children worked not only 8 or 12 hours 
a day, but 18 hours a day in many cases 
in order to provide food not only for our 
own people and for our armed forces but 
for our allies abroad as well. 

I want to pay tribute to the gentleman 
who has the floor for the splendid way 
in which he has at all times defended 
and protected and tried in every way he 
could to help the farmers of this coun- 
try. As he has suggested, American 
fermers have performed a magnificent 
service without a whimper of complaint. 
They have been short of implements 
with which to farm, on many occasions, 
and have of course been short of the 
fertilizer which is so much needed. 

With respect to the question of ferti- 
lizer, there is no question of doubt but 
hat our farmers, especially in the State 
from which the gentleman comes, are in 
dire need of fertilizer. While it may be 
well for us to divide with other countries 
of the world we certainly cannot provide 
the food we are asked to produce unless 
we have a supply of fertilizer. One of 
the most essential things we need for 
growing food is fertilizer. We have not 
had an adequate supply for 3 or 4 years. 
So, as I said in the remarks I made a 
few minutes ago, we ought to get full 
and complete information from the 
agencies concerned to find out what sup- 
plies we have on hand and what alloca- 
tions are being made. We cannot give 
away all our fertilizer and expect to raise 
crops to feed our own people and share 
in feeding the people of the world as 
well. Let us be fair and reasonable 
about it and find out where we stand 
with respect to this problem. We want 
to help these people, of course we do, but 
we cannot give away all of our fertilizer 
or anything else that is necessary to pro- 
duce our crops and then expect an 
abundance of food for our people and 
those of foreign countries. 

I appreciate the gentleman’s calling 
our attention to this important matter. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I thank the gentle- 
man. The thing that is worrying my 
correspondent is that, knowing as he 
does that the farmers in that vicinity, 
and that is all of southwestern Michigan, 
have been short of farm machinery— 
they cannot buy tractors, they cannot 
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buy plows, they cannot buy harrows. 
Much of that machinery is short because 
of the strike in the International Har- 
vester Co.’s plants. Now, the old folks 
can do something, and they have per- 
formed marvelously, but they cannot put 
the fertilizer in the ground if they can- 
not buy it. That is what is worrying 
my friend. That is what I have taken 
up with the Department. I hope the 
gentleman will back my efforts and just 
convince Mr. Wizeman, and I am sure 
he is willing to be convinced, that there 
is no use in sowing wheat on sand or on 
muck or even on good ground unless the 
farmer has fertilizer now and then. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I will be glad 
to cooperate in any way I can to see that 
the farmers of this country are provided 
with a reasonable amount of fertilizer 
and much-needed farm machinery. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I will be glad to go 
along with the gentleman when it comes 
to this question of bread versus beer and 
whisky. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I thank the 
gentleman for his cooperation with re- 
spect to this problem. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Gat- 
ling, its enrolling clerk, announced that 
the Senate had passed without amend- 
ment a bill of the House of the follow- 
ing title: 

H. R. 6135. An act to amend the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendments of the 
House to bills of the Senate of the follow- 
ing titles: 

3.314. An act for the relief of Sigurdur 
Jonsson and Thorolina Thordardottir; 

8.1101. An act for the relief of the estate 
of Manuel Rose Lima; and 

8S. 1480. An act for the relief of Charles R. 
Hooper. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the bill (H. R. 1089) entitled “An act for 
the relief of Albert Cantalupo,” disagreed 
to by the House, agrees to the confer- 
ence asked by the House on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
appoints Mr. ELLENDER, Mr. O’DANIEL, 
and Mr. Mors to be the conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendment to the 
bill (H. R. 2223) entitled “An act for the 
relief of Catherine Bode,” disagreed to 
by the House, agrees to the conference 
asked by the House on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and ap- 
points Mr. EASTLAND, Mr. O’DANIEL, and 
Mr. WiLey to be the conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that he 
Senate insists upon its amendment to the 
bill (H. R. 2267) entitled “An act for the 
relief of Harriet Townsend Bottomley,” 
disagreed to by the House, agrees to the 
conference asked by the House on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and appoints Mr. O’DANIEL, Mr. 
Jounston of South Carolina, and Mr. 
Wuerry to be the conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 


Senate insists upon its amendment to the 
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bill (H. R. 2487) entitled “An act for the 
relief of Mrs. S. P. Burton,” disagreed to 
by the House, agrees to the conference 
asked by the House on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and ap- 
points Mr. Hurrman, Mr. ELLENDER, and 
Mr. Morse tobe the conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the House to the bill (S. 380) 
entitled “An act to establish a national 
policy and program for assuring continu- 
ing full employment and full production 
in a free competitive economy, through 
the concerted efforts of industry, agricul- 
ture, labor, State and local governments, 
and the Federal Government.” 

The message also announced that the 
President pro tempore has appointed 
Mr. BarKLey and Mr. BREWSTER members 
of the Joint Select Committee on the 
part of the Senate, as provided for in the 
act of August 5, 1939, entitled “An act 
to provide for the disposition of certain 
records of the United States Govern- 
ment,” for the disposition of executive 
papers in the departments and agencies: 

1. Department of the Navy. 

2. Department of War. 

3. Post Office Department. 

4. Federal Works Agency. 

5. Maritime Commission 
Shipping Administration. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Washington [Mr. SAvace] is 
recognized for 15 minutes. 


OPA AND THE STRIKE SITUATION 


Mr. SAVAGE. Mr. Speaker, despite 
newspaper headlines which would lead 
us to believe that nearly all the country’s 
workers are on strike, we now have over 
52,000,000 workers on the job—more than 
ever before in America’s peacetime his- 
tory. Instead of leading us to believe 
that the economy is about to crack up, 
why do the papers not remind the coun- 
try that a much smaller percentage of 
our workers are on strike today than 
there was in the peak of the strike in 
1919? Pight now only about 1 out of 50 
of our workers are on strike. 

Even though the country may be riled 
to almost hysteria over such yellow jour- 
nalism and radio stories, Members of 
Congress should remain in a cool and 
judicious mood. 

Let us consider for the moment the 
actual cause of the present wave of 
strikes. During the war the workers 
made a no-strike pledge and lived up 
to it better than 99 percent. Their 
wages were held down by the Little Steel 
formula, which permitted a wage raise 
not to exceed 15 percent above January 
1941. In the meantime, the cost of liv- 
ing for workers’ families had gone up 
about 50 percent, but the workers were 
still able to manage as long as they were 
still getting overtime in war production. 
But when their income was suddenly cut 
by the loss of 6 days’ wages per month, 
by the loss of overtime, coupled with in- 
flation, it made it practically impossible 
for the workers to provide for their fam- 
flies. Their purchasing power amounted 
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to a little more than half of what it did 
with the overtime, prior to the drastic 
raise in the cost of living. 

In the meantime, the workers had 
watched our Nation’s corporations pile 
up the greatest profits in the history of 
the Nation. This, also, brought some re- 
sentment because our people did not want 
to see war profiteering. 

The natural thing for the worker to 
do, and the only thing he could do, was 
to ask for more wages. The requests for 
wage increases were turned down by the 
corporations which the Congress had so 
kindly provided with carry-back tax pro- 
visions that would allow them to pay 
dividends without producing by drawing 
on the United States Treasury. 

Americans, whether workers or Ssol- 
diers, are of the same courageous, pio- 
neering spirit. They are of the same 
courageous stock that braved all kinds 
of hazards to build a free country—to 
see that all people are treated equally. 
American workers are not the weak, 
spineless creatures that are going to bow 
down to corporate wealth and vested 
interests. 

Being denied higher wages and refus- 
ing to take desperate cuts in their living 
standards at a time when the Nation 
was more prosperous than it ever was 
before, the workers could do nothing less 
than use their only weapon—to strike. 
The picture is very plain. Inflation is 
the real cause of the strikes. Of course, 
it could have been prevented for a while 
if the big companies would have been 
willing to divide some of their excess 
profits with their employees. 

And I want to again direct your atten- 
tion to the speech made on the floor by 
the gentleman from West Virginia, Con- 
gressman Nee.y, Friday, February 1, 
1946, page 756 of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, where he points out the exces- 
sive salaries being paid out to corpora- 
tion officials. 

It is the organized workers who pro- 
tect the American standard of living. 
The floor under living standards below 
which organized workers refuse to go 
without striking becomes what is com- 
monly called the American standard of 
living. .Farm income is governed large- 
ly by what the workers receive. The 
amendment that was proposed Febru- 
ary 4 to the Case bill by the Repub- 
lican gentleman from Minnesota [Mr, 
O’HarA] would completely abolish the 
workers’ right to strike. Should Con- 
gress depress the workers’ standard of 
living with any such oppressive legisla- 
tion, the farm income would also imme- 
diately drop. Business of our entire 
Nation depends upon the purchasing 
power of these two major economic 
groups. When their income falls down 
goes the prosperity of the Nation. 

So, gentlemen, I submit that what we 
do here to curb labor’s freedom, the free- 
dom to refuse to go below a certain stand- 
ard of living, will also curb the prosper« 
ity and living standards of the whole Na- 
tion to a very similar degree. It well be- 
hooves us to legislate with calm and cool 
judgment without being carried away on 
a false hysteria whipped up by someone 
trying to write sensational headlines 
about ordinary stories. Although many 
independent newspapers have refrained 
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from such journalism, we all must realize 
that the big chain newspapers have al- 
ways been antilabor and, of course, they 
write their headlines accordingly. Just 
keep in mind that America became great 
with free labor. 

A lot has been said lately about mutual 
responsibilities to a contract. We have 
that now. As many contracts are vio- 
lated by employers as are violated by em- 
ployees. The inference is, of course, that 
the workers violate a contract every time 
they strike. Suchisnotthecase. Some 
working agreements contain a clause 
stating that the workers have the right 
to strike. In such a case, the strike would 
be in accordance with the working agree- 
ment and not in violation of it. Some 
contracts provide that if the parties have 
not reached an agreement after a certain 
period of negotiating, the workers may 
strike at will. Itis very seldom that con- 
tracts are written so workers cannot 
strike for the life of the agreement. 

Many are saying we should crush 
unions because they are not democratic. 
Almost without exception, unions adopt 
a national or an international constitu- 
tion and then the local unions, chartered 
under the parent organization, adopt 
local bylaws. 

Unions usually hold weekly or semi- 
monthly regular meetings and many spe- 
cial meetings. A large portion of the 
members are democratically elected to 
serve as Officers or on committees or 
boards. Practically all unions urge the 
members to attend the meetings. Rec- 
ords are kept of the business conducted 
for all members to refer to. No other or- 
ganizations demand such frequent re- 
ports to the membership by their officers 
as do labor unions, and no other organ- 
ization is so quick to criticize an official 
who acts contrary to the wishes of the 
membership. 

Many contended, while advocating the 
passage of the Smith-Connally bill, that 
if the workers could vote there would be 
no strikes, that it was just the officials 
leading the workers out on strike against 
their will. The country now has ample 
proof that such contention was in error. 
The Smith-Connally votes have been 
overwhelmingly to strike. In fact it 
legalized strikes. 

I have been a member of many clubs 
and organizations, but none are so demo- 
cratically controlled as a labor union. 
Parliamentary rules are seldom used to 
take a speaker off his feet or to prevent 
him from speaking as many times as he 
likes. Unions are a little too democratic, 
if anything. They do too much of the 
business in membership meetings, that 
often makes the meetings too long. 
Union meetings are very educational. 
We should all attend a few because there 
we could really learn about human prob- 
lems. 

Most unions elect their officers by sec- 
ret ballot following nominations in a 
membership meeting or a convention, 
No corporation has enough democracy 
to compare in any way with that of a 
labor union. 

I think, at this point, I ought to de- 
scribe what is meant by labor when it is 
used in this sense, 

In the first place, we have over 52,< 
000,000 workers in the United States now, 
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I believe that it would be conservative to 
say that workers and their families make 
up considerably more than 100,000,009 
of our population. Perhaps three. 
fourths of the population could be con. 
sidered as labor, because when we say 
labor, we mean the workers and their 
families. So when you hear someone 
say we have to crush labor in order to 
protect the public, they are actually say- 
ing that we have to crush labor in order 
to protect labor. It just does not make 
sense, 

Now let us consider what has caused 
inflatior. Of course, the scarcity of 
goods is really the only thing that can 
make inflation possible, but inflation can 
be prevented by controlling prices. Ajj 
during the war and since its end labor 
has been urging strong price controls, 
Women’s organizations have written 
many letters and adopted many resolu- 
tions urging strong price control. Labor 
papers have been constantly urging that 
we hold the price line. Professional peo- 
ple have been doing the same thing. 
Government employees, teachers, and 
other workers who have been on a set 
salary, have been urging that we hold 
the line on the cost of living. Now we 
have many businessmen joining forces 
to curb inflation. Presijient Roosevelt 
constantly urged Congress to prevent in- 
flation and hold down the cost of living. 
He was always pointing out the danger 
of inflation. 

‘President Roosevelt’s supporters in 
Congress tried to control prices, but they 
were not always able to maintain a ma- 
jority. Sometimes a coalition, the same 
one that President Truman recently re- 
ferred to, of Republicans and some reac- 
tionary southern poll-tax Democrats, 
were able to muster a majority and 
weaken the price-control program. This 
was accomplished mainly by cutting ap- 
propriations to OPA, like was done on 
June 17, 1944, when the House cut 
$4,500,000 off the OPA appropriations. 

This wrecking crew, on June 27, 1945, 
cut $6,000,300 from OPA appropriations 
without rhyme or reason. The gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Saspatu] offered 
an amendment to restore the full 
amount, which was defeated. I took 
notes of that off the record vote that de- 
feated Mr. SABATH’s amendment and saw 
that the Republicans stood up in a solid 
bloc against the amendment. That is 
what happened when OPA needed money 
to head off the black market. 

The price-control program has also 
been hampered by weakening amend- 
ments, such as the Taft amendment, 
adopted in July 1943, which prevents 
grade labeling. Another such amend- 
met is the Republican amendment in- 
troduced by the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr, HartLey] in 1944, which 
reads as follows: 

That no regulation, order, or price sched- 
ule issued under this act shall, after the ef- 
fective date of this subsection, require any 
seller of goods at retail to limit his sales 
with reference to highest-price line offered 
for sale by him at any prior time. 


Also on June 27, 1945, the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Taser], a Republi- 
can, offered an amendment to make an 
additional cut from OPA funds— 
$1,600,000. Fortunately this amend- 
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ment was defeated, as were many other 
amendments offered by the Republi- 
cans which were intended to cripple 
or destroy the price-control program. 
A number of Republican amendments 
that have been adopted are very minior 
compared to the number that they have 
attempted to pass. I could enumerate 
such amendments at length. In fact, 
the ConcRESSIONAL Recorp is full of 
Republican speechess against OPA. It 
seems that every derogatory editorial 
they could find about OPA is in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. However, I guess 
the Republicans in Congress, in this 
destructive work against OPA, are only 
following Republican leaders of the coun- 
try, because I have here a newspaper 
article from the Washington Post of Feb- 
ruary 3, which says: 

GOP leaders in Midwest make abolition of 
OPA for No. 1 objective. 


It says: 

Republican chairman of the 12 Midwest- 
ern States today pledged themselves to cam- 
paign for immediate elimination of the OPA. 


These Republican leaders are entirely 
out of line as to what the people of 
the Nation want in regard to price con- 
trol. For 3 years the Republicans have 
been using OPA as a political target. 
They have been trying to appeal to the 
prejudices that they think the people 
ought to have against price control. I 
am glad to see that the public is taking 
a much more intelligent position in their 
attitude toward preventing inflation de- 
spite Republican propaganda to the con- 
trary. 

At the conclusion of my remarks, I 
am including a joint statement presented 
to the Special House Commiitee on Post- 
war Economic Policy and Planning by 
14 different national women’s organi- 
zations. These organizaticns represent 
many thousands of women throughout 
the country and their statement shows 
that they are using more rigid price 
control and a greater effort to prevent 
inflation. The Republicans have either 
made a bad guess or else they are delib- 
erately trying to sabotage the admin- 
istration’s price-control program, hop- 
ing to reap the political benefits of its 
failure. I think the Republicans should 
have put the war effort of reconversion 
and the general welfare of the country 
ahead of politics. 

I do not mean to say that OPA has 
not been able to do some good. I think 
it has done a lot of good, because if it 
had not been for OPA the cost of living 
would probably be two or three times as 
high as it is, judging from what hap- 
pened to prices in a much shorter time in 
World War I, when we had no price con- 
trol. But I say it is definitely Congress’ 
fault that a better job has not been done. 

If there is inefficiency in OPA it has 
been brought about by Congress through 
the efforts of the Republicans, and a 
few antiadministration Democrats. But 
OPA gets the blame for it. 

You will find that the present strike 
Situation is only a ripple compared to the 
tempest of strikes that will prevail if the 
Republicans succeed in carrying out 
their pledge to abolish OPA. 

Now I have just shown you how the 
high cost of living was brought about 
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because of the Republican fight against 

price control, and I have shown you that 

this inflation is the direct cause of the 
present strike situation. This indispu- 
table evidence, taken from the Concres- 

SIONAL Recorp, shows that the Republi- 

cans in Congress are directly to blame 

for the conditions causing the present 
strikes. 

These same forces, who are responsible 
for the strike condition, have been on 
this floor for the last several days mak- 
ing speeches against labor and proposing 
bills and amendments to crush free labor. 
They have been blaming labor for things 
they are responsible for. 

This Republican travesty, known as 
the Case bill, has grown out of weak- 
nesses in Congress. While the present 
economic conditions prevail we can no 
more solve our industrial disputes by 
crushing the workers right to strike and 
compelling them to submit to a lower 
standard of living than we could put out 
a fire by pouring water on the smoke. 

The Congress has passed a terrible 
burden to the administration. The 
President is going to have to try to solve 
our present economic problems by mak- 
ing some basic economic changes to 
help until our economy is again stabi- 
lized. Our system of free collective bar- 
gaining between labor and management 
worked very well before inflation hit and 
it would work the same way again when 
they get rid of this inflationary period. 
The present condition is only temporary. 
And I believe that any governmental in- 
terference in any labor-management re- 
lations should be only temporary. But 
some of the very people who are to blame 
for the cause of this industrial strife are 
shouting the loudest to crush labor for- 
ever. The few dollars saved by the Re- 
publicans cutting down funds for OPA 
is now costing the Nation many millions 
of dollars per day. In addition to mil- 
lions in inflationary costs the strikes 
alone are costing in wages, and so forth, 
nearly $20,000,000 a day. 

Mr. Speaker, now to prove that the Re- 
publican fight against OPA is contrary 
to the wishes of the people of the United 
States, I ask unanimous consent to in- 
clude this joint ‘statement which was 
presented to the Special House Commit- 
tee on Postwar Economic Policy and 
Planning by 14 national women’s or- 
ganizations: 

Joint STATEMENT PRESENTED TO THE SPECIAL 
Hovst COMMITTEE ON PosTwAR ECONOMIC 
PoLicy AND PLANNING 
By the American Association of University 

Women, American Home Economics Associ- 

ation, Consumers Union of the United States, 

Inc., League of Women Shoppers, Inc., Na- 

tional Consumers League, National Council 

of Catholic Women, National Council of 

Jewish Women, National Council of Negro 

Women, Non-Partisan Council on Public Af- 

fairs of the A. K. Sorority, National Women’s 

Trade Union League, Potomac Cooperative 

Federation, National Federation of Settle- 

ments, National League of Women Voters, 

and the General Federation of Women’s 

Clubs, January 31, 1946. 

THE URGENT NEED FOR IMMEDIATE EXTENSION 

OF PRICE AND RENT CONTROLS 

This joint statement is presented in be- 
half of American consumers, who believe 
that immediate renewal by the Congress of 
the price- and rent-control legislation which 
expires on June 30 is an essential prerequi- 
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site for the Nation's successful transition to 
high level postwar employment, production, 
and national income. Our country is faced 
with the imminent threat of a runaway price 
and rent inflation, unless Congress serves 
notice that the line will be held by con- 
tinuing price control until at least June 30, 
— and rent control until at least June 30, 
1948. 

President Truman has warned the Con- 
gress and the Nation that pent-up inflation- 
ary pressures have reached the critical explo- 
sion point. Wherever there are no controls, 
major inflationary price advances have taken 
place. The prices of uncontrolled urban 
real estate have risen more than 50 percent 
since the beginning of the war. In the ab- 
sence of adequate controls on speculation in- 
dustrial stock prices have more than doubled 
since the spring of 1942. 

Five months after VJ-day, the overriding 
economic fact is that for a considerable pe- 
riod to come, we face a sellers’ market in 
consumer durable goods, clothing, and hous- 
ing. Cumulative shortages will not be over- 
come even at high levels of production for 
a couple of years in consumer durables, and 
in housing the shortage may continue for 
a decade. In the face of such major and 
acute shortages, record-breaking demand 
will precipitate an inflationary explosion un- 
less prices are held down, until the supply 
of scarce goods comes into approximate bal- 
ance With postwar demand. 

The Nation’s experience after World War 
I underscores the pressing need for renew- 
ing and maintaining price and rent controls. 
Although the pent-up demand at that time 
Was much less than today, an inflationary 
price advance was generated when the Gov- 
ernment dropped all controls after the ar- 
mistice. The cost of living soared and 
reached a peak 108 percent above the prewar 
level. The purchasing power of the dollar 
dropped to 40 cents, as 43 percent of the 
general price inflation and 91 percent of the 
rise in rents came after the war was over. 

The American people have not forgotten 
the World War I inflation which ended in 
an economic crash and an acute depression. 
By 1920 industrial production fell 40 percent 
in 1 year, farm prices dropped 50 percent 
and the prices of manufactured goods de- 
clined 45 percent. The American people are 
determined that they will not again suffer 
the disastrous consequences of a postwar in- 
flationary boom-and-bust cycle. That is why 
they support the President’s appeal for the 
continuation of price and rent controls to 
keep the lid on speculative price advances. 

We cannot afford to forget that the in- 
flationary threat today is far more dangerous 
than it was back in 1919. The pent-up de- 
mand for civilian goods has been conserv- 
atively but incompletely estimated at 650,- 
000,000,000, chiefly for consumer durables and 
housing. Everywhere on the price front ceil- 
ings are at the cracking point. Without 
price and rent controls, the fuse would be 
set for the worst inflationary explosion in our 
history. 

More than that, unless price and rent con- 
trols are renewed as soon as possible the 
country will be threatened with another 
sellers’ strike that will cripple reconversion. 
Last fall some manufacturers and business- 
men held back goods from the market be- 
cause they wanted to make windfall profits 
this year after the repeal of the excess- 
profits tax. Unless Congress immediately 
makes clear that price and rent controls 
will be renewed, there is grave danger that 
many manufacturers, builders and other 
businessmen will curb production and con- 
struction and hold back goods in anticipa- 
tion of higher prices after the end of price 
control. 

Your committee which has been studying 
postwar economic policy should consider the 
threat to the Nation, if a sellers’ strike should 
develop in the next few months just when 
the largest possible expansion of civilian 
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production is needed. This potential danger 
illustrates how the transition to the peace- 
time economy with high levels of employ- 
ment and production necessarily must be 
safeguarded by price and rent controls. 

In fact, reconversion was hampered and in- 
flationary pressures were increased when es- 
sential controls were dropped by the Govern- 
ment after VJ-day. These mistakes led to 
hoarding of scarce materials, to the sellers’ 
strike and to sharp intensification of the 
housing shortage. The fact is that it was 
not the retention of wartime controls but 
their premature abolition that slowed down 
reconversion. If controls had not been re- 
moved prematurely, there would have been 
no basis for the sellers’ strike. 

The renewal and extension of price and 
rent controls will safeguard, not harm, re- 
conversion. If businessmen and consumers 
know that the lid will be kept down on in- 
flationary price increases, they can plan their 
operations and expenditures for 1946 and 
1947. The businessman will know that it will 
pay him to get capacity operations going as 
quickly as possible in a’ sellers’ market where 
he can sell cverything he can turn out. And 
the consumer will purchase what he needs, 
and not scramble for everything in sight be- 
cause the value of the dollar is going down 
from week to week. 

It is generally agreed that the most effective 
defense against inflation is capacity produc- 
tion. But maximum output will not be at- 
tained if it will be more profitable for busi- 
nessmen to hoard stocks of materials and 
products, because they will receive higher 
prices and make bigger profits further along 
the inflationary spiral. Business and indus- 
try are guaranteed markets for all they can 
produce in the next several years—if prices 
do not get out of control. With capacity 
operations, they will make the greatest prof- 
its they have ever earned. And high level 
production will gradually ease and dissipate 
the inflationary pressures that were generated 
during the war. At some safe point in this 
process, the inflationary threat will have been 
defeated and price controls can be abolished. 

The issue, therefore, is not the abolition of 
price and rent controls. No one proposes 
that they be continued indefinitely. The 
real issue is to avoid inflation and that can- 
not be done without the continuation of 
price and rent controls. What has happened 
since VJ-day shows that we would be court- 
ing economic disaster if these controls were 
abolished before we were certain that the 
inflation threat has been definitely overcome. 
It will be incomparably better for the eco- 
nomic welfare of the Nation, if the controls 
are removed 6 months after they are no long- 
er needed than 6 months too soon when there 
may still be danger that inflation will get 
out of hand. 

This conclusion becomes inescapable 
when we examine the situation in food where 
the supply picture is better than in any other 
group of commodities or goods. Prices are 
pressing very hard against ceilings even in 
those foods where supplies are relatively 
ample. For example, last November OPA 
lifted the ceilings on fresh citrus fruits in 
response to appeals from the industry. 
Within a week or so, retail prices doubled 
in many communities. Here was a labora- 
tory test proving that in the absence of a 
ceiling, the price of a commodity in relatively 
good supply will have an inflationary rise be- 
cause of the abnormal conditions that now 
prevail in the economy. 

What was true of citrus fruits would also 
apply to consumer durables, to clothing, to 
housing, to most foods. Current price ceil- 
ings are actually a floor below which prices do 
not fall, no matter what the available supply. 
Consequently, the elimination of ceilings 
would pave the way for major price increases 
of 25, 50, and 100 percent in a year. What 
we would have for all practical purposes 
would be the price conditions of a national 
black market, with constant upbidding of 
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prices and the whole speculative, inflation- 
ary process legitimized by the ending of price 
and rent controls. 

In the face of this threat to our future, 
with the prospect of having the peace under- 
mined by a catastrophic depression in 1 or 2 
years, theoretical arguments against price 
and rent controls cannot be taken seriously. 
It is not a question of being for or against 
price and rent controls. The line-up is ac- 
tually for or against inflation. On the one 
hand, we have the overwhelming majority of 
our citizens against inflation and for price 
and rent controls. On the other hand, there 
are a small number o/ selfish interests willing 
to gamble with the economic health of the 
Nation by playing around with what they 
call a small dose of inflation. But inflation 
cannot be taken in controlled doses. Once 
price and rent controls are abolished pre- 
maturely, there will be a galloping inflation 
with disaster as its inevitable end. 

Because of their critical importance, it is 
essential that Congress reject all efforts to 
emasculate price and rent controls through 
amendments. Consuners are especially con- 
cerned cver the drive to cripple or abolish 
OPA’s cost-absorption principle. OPA is ap- 
plying this policy in line with the President's 
Executive Order 9599 which directed the 
Price Administrator “so far as reasonable, 
practicable and necessary” to see to it that 
unavoidable manufacturing price increases 
do not cause prices increases at later levels 
of distribution. 

Without the principle of cost absorption, 
we would have price control in name only. 
Substantial price increases would take place 
in the cost of food, clothing, reconversion 
goods, and dozens of other cost-of-living 
items. Even worse, abolition of cost absorp- 
tion would pyramid price increases through- 
out the economy, as one increase after the 
other would be passed along to subsequent 
economic levels, thus putting the inflationary 
spiral into motion, whether we continued to 
have a price-control law on the statute 
books or not. 

A cost-plus formula as a substitute for 
cost absorption would simply mean a for- 
mula for legalized inflation. Price control 
requires holding down prices. When some 
unavoidable manufacturing increases can be 
absorbed, they must be absorbed in whole or 
in part as an integral part of the price-con- 
trol program. But you cannot have price 
control unless there is partial or complete 
absorption of cost increases at some level of 
economic activity, so that the full impact is 
not felt by the consumer in the form of ever- 
higher inflationary retail price increases. 

We believe your committee in its deliber- 
ations on postwar economic policy should 
recommend to the House of Representatives 
that it renew the price and rent-control 
legislation as soon as possible. This legis- 
lation by stabilizing the economy during the 
transition back to peacetime production will 
help us construct a solid foundation for 
postwar prosperity. 

We believe that the price-control provi- 
sions should be extended until at least June 
30, 1947. That will give business and indus- 
try about a year and a half in which to take 
the. edge off the current abnormal demand. 
Along with renewal of the price-control pro- 
visions, it is essential that the Second War 
Powers Act be renewed until at least June 
30, 1947. This act is the basis for the Gov- 
ernment’s priority and inventory controls. 
Without these controls, hoarding of scarce 
materials will block the channels of distri- 
bution, with consequent pressure on the 
entire price structure. 

We believe that the rent-control provi- 
sions should be renewed until at least June 
30, 1948. Housing is our most critical short- 
age and the present crisis will not be over- 
come in the next 2 years. Renewal of rent 
controls until at least June 30, 1948, will 
reassure our people that there will be no 
rent inflation. It will also stimulate hous- 
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ing construction if builders realize that 
cannot sit out rent control in the hope that 
it will be ended in 6 or 12 months. 

If rent control is to be effective, we must 
have ceilings on the prices of new and olq 
housing. We already have a major infia- 
tion in real-estate prices. Unless it js 
checked at once by congressional action, 
spiralling housing prices will exert such pres. 
sure on the rest of the economy that the 
whole reconversion stabilization program 
will break down. 

Finally, we believe that the consumer food 
subsidy program must be continued untij 
at least June 30, 1947. Instead of declining 
after VJ-day, food prices today are at their 
maximum ceiling levels. If the consumer 
food subsidy program is not continued, the 
cost of food to the average family will go up 
about 10 percent after July 1, thus 
the over-all cost of living by 4 percent, 
These increases would be only the beginning 
of a spiral of price rises, and consumers as 
after World War I would face the prospect 
of retail food prices skyrocketing to a peak 
more than 125 percent above the prewar 
level. With the consumer subsidy program 
this inflationary danger could be blocked 
until food demand and price levels were 
stabilized. 

We have presented our views to your com- 
mittee because we believe that immediate 
action along the lines we have indicated is 
&@ necessary prerequisite for a successful post- 
war economic policy. No postwar economic 
program will succeed if it is not based on 
meeting and curbing the inflationary threat 
now. Your committee can render a great 
service to the future welfare of the Nation 
by requesting the House of Representatives 
and its appropriate committees to consider 
the urgent need for immediate extension of 
price and rent controls, the Second War 
Powers Act and the consumer food subsidy 
program, and the enactment of legislation 
for imposing ceilings on the prices of new 
and old housing. 

Kathryn McHale, General Director, 
American Association of Univer- 
sity Women; Lelia Massey, Execu- 
tive Secretary, American Home 
Economics Association; Colston E. 
Warne, President, Consumers 
Union of the United States, Inc.; 
Katherine Armatage, Chairman, 
League of Women Shoppers, Inc.; 
Elizabeth S. Magee, General Sec- 
retary, National Consumers 
League; Ruth Craven, Executive 
Secretary, National Council of 
Catholic Women; Mrs. Joseph M. 
Welt, President, National Council 
of Jewish Women; Mary McLeod 
Bethune, President, National 
Council of Negro Women; Thom- 
assina Johnson, Legislative Rep- 
resentative, Non-Partisan Council 
on Public Affairs of the A. K. A. 
Sorority; Elisabeth Christman, 
Secretary-Treasurer, National 
Women’s Trade Union League; 
Helmuth F. Kern, Executive Sec- 
retary, Potomac Cooperative Fed- 
eration; Mildred Gutwillig, Chair- 
man, Consumer Interest Commit- 
tee, National Federation of Settle- 
ments; Anna Lord Strauss, Presi- 
dent, National League of Women 
Voters; Mrs. La Fell Dickinson, 
President, General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAVAGE. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I wonder if the gen- 
tleman has ever read the hearings held 
by the Smith committee where repre- 
sentatives of several thousand CIO work- 
ers of the garment industry came down 
and protested because of the OPA rul'ng 
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which closed factories which were manu- 
facturing low-price clothing of quality. 
They complained bitterly because of that 
ruling. Beyond any question, that ruling 
did drive low-price garments of good 
quality off the market and threw those 
men out of their jobs. 

Mr. SAVAGE. I know about that rul- 
ing. I know the CIO people did come to 
Congress and ask that that ruling be 
changed because the employer had 
offered them a raise if they could only do 
that. They wanted the rule changed. 
They wanted the rule changed because 
they were the real, low-income group in 
the textile industry and they really did 
need the raise. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. They needed it in 
order to live, did they not? 

Mr. SAVAGE. That is right. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. And that rule put the 
manufacturer out of business; so, finally, 
they were out of jobs. 

Mr. SAVAGE. That is right. I am 
saying there is some inefficiency in the 
OPA, but I am saying also that Congress 
is to blame for not giving sufficient money 
to do a more efficient job. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAVAGE. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I gather from your 
statement that you have been or now 
are a member of some union, and so 
you speak from first-hand knowledge. 

Mr. SAVAGE. I have been in the 
past a member of several different 
unions. 

Mr. HOFFMAN, Do those men rep- 
resenting the unions who announce the 
results of these votes, men like Reuther, 
and Thomas, and other officials, when 
the men are on strike, do they draw 
their compensation from the union just 
the same, while the workers in the 
plants who do not get pay checks are 
out? 

Mr. SAVAGE. In most cases the top 
Officials draw monthly salaries, and 
they do continue to draw their salaries 
while the workers are on strike. But in 
some cases I have known, where unions 
were short of funds, when the officials 
did not draw any wages. In fact, I 
knew one official one time, where they 
were on strike, where the union owed 
him a thousand dollars. He kept on 
doing the same efficient work. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Does the gentle- 
man have any information as to the 
amount Mr. Reuther draws per year? 
Is it not true the CIO 600 in Detroit has 
an expense account of a thousand dol- 
lars a month for the use of one official? 

Mr. SAVAGE. I do not know about 
that, but I do know that you can take 
the top three highest-paid officials which 
are $25,000, $20,000, and $18,000, and the 
three of them still receive less than one- 
seventh of what the president of General 
Motors receives per year. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. General Motors, as 
a whole, provides quite a number of 
jobs—several hundred thousand, does it 
not? 

Mr. SAVAGE. Yes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. And the presidents 
of these unions do not provide any jobs 


or control any pay rolls for industrial 
workers? 


Speaker, will 
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Mr. SAVAGE. The union officials do 
make jobs in this way: They help keep 
up the buying power of the worker so 
that his purchasing power helps keep the 
farmers prosperous, and he creates a 
great many jobs by his ability to buy 
things. The prosperity of the farmers 
depends upon the prosperity of the work- 
ers. It is the workers who defend and 
protect the American standard of living. 
By refusing to work for anything less 
than a certain wage, they set the stand- 
ard. If they were to work at any price 
that any employer wanted to pay, any 
low wage, a competitor of the company 
would be forced to cut wages in order to 
keep going, and the workers’ wages would 
be so low that they would not be able to 
purchase, and the farm income would go 
down. When you lower the standard of 
those two large economic groups you 
lower the entire national prosperity. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Will the gentleman 
yield further? 

Mr. SAVAGE. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Conceding that 
philosophy, as far as it goes, to be cor- 
rect, and that the farmer cannot produce 
without fairly good wages so that the 
workers can buy his products, after all, 
the farmers and the rest of us pay those 
wages, do we not? 

Mr. SAVAGE. That is right. We all 
pay the wages for the commodity that we 
purchase. If you stop the purchasing 
p.wer of the workers, you stop all pros- 
perity. In fact, whén we speak of labor 
in this sense we are talking about over 
52,000,000 workers in this country at the 
present time. It is very conservative to 
say that they are connected with more 
than 100,000,000 people in America and 
including the families of this country— 
52,000,000 workers. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Will the gentleman 
yield right there? Then I will try to 
avoid interrupting further. 

Mr. SAVAGE. I do not mind the gen- 
tleman’s interrupting. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Of those 52,000,000 
workers no one claims that more than 
15,000,000 are organized. All the balance 
are unorganized. Is not that right? 

. Mr. SAVAGE. That is right, but 
usually when the organized workers bet- 

r their standard of living it automati- 
cally helps the unorganized workers to 
raise their standard of living, too. So 
the organized workers in a way repre- 
sent all workers. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I agree with the gen- 
tleman, but here is what is happening: 
We have what we may call an aristoc- 
racy of workers, for example, in steel, 
electrical equipment, and in General Mo- 
tors. Those wages are up, way up, com- 
pared to some others. General Motors, 
we will say, because of its large capital 
can purchase machines which do the 
work o. many, many men, but here is a 
smaller industry that employs maybe 10, 
15, 50, or 100; that man or corporation 
cannot compete with General Motors, 
or the suppliers of General Motors. For 
example, I know one concern in my own 
district where some workers get $2.48 an 
hour. It is a small town, too. I know 
other places near there where the busi- 
ness just will not stand the traffic and the 
worker cannot get over a dollar an hour, 
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; Is it not true that when you pay these 


high wages in some localities to some 
certain trades it is putting out of busi- 
ness the smaller industries? 

Mr. SAVAGE. It is true that some 
companies cannot pay as high wages as 
others, but the fact that there are those 
who can pay high wages does help to 
raise the ability of other companies to 
pay, because of additional rrosperity in 
the Nation. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield there before he pro- 
ceeds further? 

Mr. SAVAGE. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The gentleman says 
that some of the trouble grows out of 
amendments to OPA. 

Mr. SAVAGE. That is right. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. And ihe gentleman is 
saying now that the Republicans are to 
blame. What I cannot get through my 
head is that as long as we have 435 Mem- 
bers in the House and the Democrats 
have an overwhelming majority and are 
responsible for what legislation comes 
out of here, you lay it to us. 

Mr. SAVAGE. I thank the gentleman 
for bringing the point up. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Washington 
has expired. 

Mr. SAVAGE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 3 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Washingto.:? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SAVAGE. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tleman from Michigan raises a very per- 
tinent point there, because I had the op- 
portunity of telling him that I do not 
blame his party alone. There is an oc- 
casional sprinkling on the other side, 
for some reason or other that helps them 
out. It was better brought out by Presi- 
dent Truman a few days ago as the real 
cause, 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAVAGE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Will the gentleman 
not concede that when, after the war, the 
present administration issued a statement 
that industry could pay 20 percent higher 
wages without increasing prices, that was 
an inducement and encouragement to la- 
bor all over the country to ask for an- 
other 20 percent increase? 

Mr.SAVAGE. Yes. He was talking at 
the time about a specific company that 
he said could pay it. Ido not believe any- 
one thinks that everyone car pay that 
much additional wages and not raise 
prices. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAVAGE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GAVIN. Does the gentleman 
think that the hold-the-line policies of 
the OPA are preventing inflation? 

Mr. SAVAGE. I think the weakening 
of OPA by our action here has broken the 
line and it is going to be very difficult to 
hold-the line on all the other things now. 
It may be absolutely necessary to see what 
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point we have reached now, as far as in- 
flation is concerned, and allow some of 
the other things to come up to that line. 

Mr. GAVIN. Is the gentleman familiar 
with the fact we set up $4,750,000,000 to 
pay subsidies to hold the line, we are not 
holding the line and we have inflation? 
The only thing we are doing is forestall- 
ing paying the bill. What are we going 
to do? How are we going to pay that $4,- 
750,000,000 which we paid out in subsi- 
dies? We are asking the boys who were 
over there, who were doing the fighting, 
to come back, take off their coats, go out 
and earn the money to pay the taxes for 
that which we have already spent. That 
is why their policies of holding the line 
are not proper. 

The SPEAKER protempore. Thetime 
of the gentleman from Washington has 
again expired. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
may have five additional minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SAVAGE. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. There is another 
question I want to ask. I come from 
southwestern Michigan where we have 
some cold weather, some snow and quite 
alot of unemployment. The same is true 
in Detroit, where it is also cold. Does 
the gentleman know that many of the 
men who were former employees of Gen- 
eral Motors and other companies are 
cold, that fuel is short, that food is some- 
times short in their homes. They are 
in a pretty hard situation up there. The 
gentleman realizes that, does he not? 

Mr. SAVAGE. Yes, they are. 

‘Mr. HOFFMAN. Has the gentleman 
any explanation why it is some of these 
labor leaders are down here in Florida 
and some of the rest of them are over 
in big hotels in Detroit, Washington, 
and New York? 

They do not seem to be suffering any. 
Iam not criticizing them. No doubt they 
have business there, but I was just call- 
ing the gentleman’s attention, as well as 
others on his side who criticize the Gen- 
eral Motors officials so much, that the 
steel workers have their counterpart in 
the labor organization, when they sleep 
in nice beds and have good food. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAVAGE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GAVIN. In paying these salaries 
to Wilson, who it is claimed gets $465,- 
000—I do not know how much he pays 
in income taxes, but it must be terrific— 
I would say that 75 to 80 percent is going 
to income taxes. Now, if we take away 
that income on which he pays that enor- 
mous tax, how are we going to pay for 
these subsidies? Somebody has to pay 
the taxes. How are we going to pay this 
bill? Is the gentleman going to be in 
favor, when the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration comes in this year for another 
four or five billion dollars, of continuing 
these subsidy payments? ‘Those men 
who, by the sweat of their brows, that 
the gentleman is talking about, have to 
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earn that money to pay those taxes to 
pay that bill, Is the gentleman going 
to be in favor of another five billion in 
subsidies, or whatever they may ask for, 
when the time comes in the near future? 

Mr. SAVAGE. I would rather discuss 
the subject of wages now and take up 
the subsidies when they come before the 
House. I might say that if the President 
of General Motors got less salary and 
the workers got more—it must be re- 
membered that the workers also pay 
taxes, and if they received higher wages 
they would pay more taxes, under the 
circumstances,. so I do not think we 
would be entirely out of taxes. 

Another thing, ‘he president of Gen- 
eral Motors receives as much pay as 197 
of tie employees, and that is no equal- 
ity; 197 people that have families to take 
care of as well as the president, and there 
should be more neurly equal salary. I 
do not say they should not compensate 
an able man at the head of a corpora- 
tion. I think they should, but 197 times 
as much as the employees get is a lot of 
money. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, 
the gentleman again yield? 

Mr. SAVAGE. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. A short time ago the 
gentleman made the argument that if 
good wages were paid it would increase 
the purchasing power, of course, of the 
workers, and hence the prosperity of the 
farmers and all the rest of the people; 
did he not? , 

Mr. SAVAGE. That is right. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. All right. No mat- 
ter what you pay the president of Gen- 
eral Motors, he cannot eat it, he cannot 
take it with him; he has to spend it or 
reinvest it, and if he throws a big party— 
I do not know if he does—but if he did, 
or if Mr. Ford did, he has to pay some- 
one, and he has to pay for the food he 
gets, so all the money goes back into 
circulation, and to that extent it helps 
general prosperity, does it not? 

Mr. SAVAGE. That is right, but 
awhile ago I heard the gentleman say he 
did not like to see whisky made due to 
the shortage of wheat. I agree with him. 
Does the gentleman not think that some 
of this money is spent for whisky, and 
if the worker had it, it would go for food 
and clothes? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Please do not mis- 
understand me. I do not care what in- 
dividuals want to drink or what they 
drink, that is all right with me, that is 
their business. But what I said was that 
if it came to a show-down between bread 
and butter, and whisky, I would take the 
bread and butter. 

Mr. SAVAGE. And I would, too. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. And milk would do 
more good, and my farmers produce a 
lot of milk. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Mr. HOFFMAN asked and was given 


permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a newspaper article. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 
By unanimous consent leave of absence 


was granted to Mr. Hare, for 3 days, on 
account of important business. 


will 
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SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa. 
ture to enrolled bills of the Senate of the 
following titles: 


S. 280. An act to declare a national policy 
on employment, production, and purchas. 
ing power, and for other purposes; and 

S. 1480. An act for the relief of Charles R. 
Hooper. 

ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. SAVAGE. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 4 o’clock and 7 minutes p. m.), under 
its previous order, the House adjourned 
until Monday, February 11, 1946, at 12 
o’clock noon, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1049. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting report on rec- 
ords proposed for disposal by various Gov- 
ernment agencies; to the Committee on the 
Disposition of Executive Papers. 

1050. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill to provide basic authority for the per- 
formance of certain functions and activities 
of the Bureau of Mines; to the Committee on 
Mines and Mining. 

1051. A letter from the Director, Adminis- 
trative Office of the United States Courts, 
transmitting a copy of his annual report as 
Director for the fiscal year, bound under one 
cover with the report of the 1945 meeting of 
the Judicial Conference of Senior Circuit 
Judges, which precedes it; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

1052. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill to provide basic authority for the per- 
formance of certain functions and activities 
of the National Park Service; to the Commit- 
tee on the Public Lands. 

1053. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a supple- 
mental estimate of appropriation for the fis- 
cal year 1946 in the amount of $883,000 for 
the Federal Works Agency (H. Doc. No. 457); 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. MARCANTONIO: Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. H.R. 5117. A 
bill to amend title V of the Communications 
Act of 1934 so as to prohibit certain coercive 
practices affecting radio broadcasting (Rept. 
No, 1508, pt. II). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. HESS: Committee on Naval Affairs. 
H. R. 5121. A bill authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Navy in his discretion to deliver 
to the custody of the State of Arkansas the 
silver service presented to the United States 
for th> battleship Arkansas; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1531). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
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for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. MORRISON: Committee on Claims. 
s. 323. An act for the relief of Thomas PF. 
Gray; without amendment (Rept. No. 1532). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 

ouse. 

a MORRISON: Committee on Claims. 
s. 400. An act for the relief of Elisabeth 
Andersen; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1533). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. MORRISON: Committee on Claims. 
s. 683. An act for the relief of Mrs. Marie 
Nepple, as executrix of the estate of Earl W. 
Nepple, deceased, and Mrs. Marie Nepple, in~ 
dividually; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1534). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. MORRISON: Committee on Claims. 
s. 1400. An act for the relief of Robert R. 
Rowe, Jr.; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1535). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. MORRISON: Committee on Claims. 
S. 1423. An act for the relief of Charles L. 
Phillips; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1536). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House, 

Mr. MORRISON: Committee on Claims. 
S. 1588. An act for the relief of Mrs. Lona 
Wilson; without amendment (Rept. No. 1537). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. JENNINGS: Committee on -Claims. 
H. R. 210. A bill for the relief of Jack Wil- 
liams and Mrs. Lora Sally Williams; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1538). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. PITTENGER: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 238. A bill for the relief of William M. 
Silkk and Henrietta Silk; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1539). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. HEDRICK: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 1269. A bill for the relief of Virge Mc- 
Clure; with amendment (Rept. No, 1540). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. BARRETT of Pennsylvania: Commit- 
tee on Claims. H. R. 1850. A bill for the 
relief of Louise Zerweck; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1541). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. BARRETT of Pennsylvania: Commit- 
tee on Claims. H. R. 2288. A bill for the 
relief of Columbus Thomas; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1542). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. ’ 

Mr. BARRETT of Pennsylvania: Commit- 
tee on Claims. H. R. 2813. A bill for the 
relief of J. W. Greenwood, Jr.; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1543). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. COMBS: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
3513. A bill for the relief of Braxton B. Fol- 
mar, William Ernest Evans, Joseph Thomas 
Avery, and Roger H. Phillips; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1644). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. MORRISON: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 3523. A bill for the relief of Sam 
Damico and Clint Hamm, operating as the 
D and H Grocery; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1545). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey: Committee on 
Claims. H. R. 3525. A bill for the relief of 
Owen Young; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1546). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 4056. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Jud 
Hendry and her daughter, Gladys Hendry; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1547). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey: Committee on 
Claims, H. R. 4121. A bill for the relief of 
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Augusta Board of Education; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1548). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. STIGLER: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 4297. A bill for the relief of Joseph 
Schell; with amendment (Rept. No. 1549). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 


Mr. STIGLER: Committee on Claims. 
. R. 4300. A bill for the relief of the county 
Hawaii, T. H.; with amendments (Rept. 
io. 1550.) Referred to the Committee of the 
ole House. 

Mr. STIGLER: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 4545. A bill for the relief of George 
Leslie Dobson; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1551). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 
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PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public bills 
and resolutions were introduced and sev- 
erally referred as follows: 


By Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN: 

H.R. 5424. A bill to prohibit the exporta- 
tion of logs, lumber, and certain lumber 
products until the housing and other con- 
struction requirements for lumber are being 
currently met; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. SADOWSKI: 

H. R. 5425. A bill to release married men 
from the armed services; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. VINSON: 

H. R. 5426. A bill to provide for the training 
of officers for the naval service, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. HAGEN: 

H. R. 5427. A bill providing that all domes- 
tic air mail be transmitted at the same rate 
for each ounce or fraction thereof; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. KUNKEL: 

H.R. 5428. A bill to increase the monthly 
family allowances paid under the Service- 
men’s Dependents Allowance Act of 1942, as 
amended; to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. MILLER of California: 

H. R, 5429. A bill to amend the Immigra- 
tion Act of 1924; to the Committee on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. O'BRIEN of Michigan: 

H.R. 5430. A bill to amend the act of July 
6, 1945, relating to the classification and 
compensation of employees of the postal 
service, so as to provide proper compensation 
to supervisors in the largest post offices and 
in other postal services; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. SIKES: 

H.R. 5431. A bill to further the develop- 
ment and maintenance of an adequate and 
well-balanced American merchant marine, 
to promote the commerce of the United 
States, to aid in the national defense, to 
repeal certain former legislation, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. ~ 

H.R. 5432. A bill to provide for Federal 
aid to the several States in carrying out 
plans for industrial rehabilitation in the 
counties thereof; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. MAY: 

H. R. 6433. A bill to amend section 540 of 
title 10 and section 441 (a) of title 34 of the 
United States Code providing for the detail 
of United States military and naval missions 
to foreign governments; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MURDOCK: 

H.R. 5434. A bill reauthorizing the Gila 
Federal reclamation project, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Irrigation 
and Reclamation. 
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By Mr. DE LACY: 

H. R. 5435. A bill to extend pensions and 
other benefits to those serving during the 
war with Spain, the Philippine Insurrection, 
or the China Relief Expedition to those serv- 
ing in the United States revenue cutter 
service, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CANNON of Missouri: 

H. J. Res.316. Joint resolution making an 
additional appropriation for the fiscal year 
1946 for readjustment benefits, Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration; to the Committee on Appropri- 
ations. 

By Mr. GEELAN: 

H. Res. 514. Resolution proposing methods 
for maintaining and preserving peace and at 
the same time eliminating compulsory mili- 
tary service from the policies and practices 
of all nations; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 





MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of California, relative to 
the use of the aircraft carrier Saratoga as a 
national shrine or its assignment for some 
other useful purpose in the San Francisco 
Bay area; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. CHELF: 

H. R. 5436. A bill for the relief of Leslie H. 

Ashlock; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. FALLON: 

H. R. 5437. A bill for the relief of Charles 

L. Wallace; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. MORRISON: 

H.R. 5438. A bill for the relief of Maurice 
T. Sharp; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MCMILLAN of South Carolina: 

H. R. 5439. A bill for the relief of Thomas 
W. Williamson, Sr.; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. PRICE of Florida: 

H.R. 5440. A bill for the relief of George 

Ledford, Sr.; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. WEST: 

H.R. 5441. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Josephine Wagnon Walker; to the Commit- 
tee on Claims. 

By Mr. WINSTEAD: 

H.R. 5442. A bill for the relief of Frank 

L. Armistead; to the Committee on Claims. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


1538. By Mr. GRAHAM: Two petitions con- 
taining the names of 200 Pennsylvania Rail- 
road employees, in support of House bill 
1737, the Railroad Pension Act; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1539. By Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin: Peti- 
tion of members of faculty of the Lincoln 
School, Racine, Wis., favoring continuance 
of the present OPA program; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

1540. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Local 
Union 112, United Construction Workers, 
United Mine Workers of America, A. F. of L., 
petitioning consideration of their resolution 
with reference to their opposition to all legis- 
lation designed to curb or curtail the activi- 


ties of local unions; to the Committee on 
Labor. 
1541. Also, petition of Local Union 178, 


United Construction Workers, United Mine 
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Workers of America, A. F. of L., petitioning 
consideration of their resolution with refer- 
ence to their opposition to all antilabor and 
antiunion legislation; to the Committee on 
Labor. 

1542. Also, petition of the executive com- 
mittee of the Catholic State League of Texas, 
petitioning consideration of their resolution 
with reference to the reestablishment of 
postal service between this country and our 
former enemies; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 


SENATE 


SATURDAY, Fepruary 9, 1946 


(Legislative day of Friday, January 
18, 1946) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O Thou who dost lift up our hearts to 
visions of a larger good: 


“The world is weary of its pain 

Of selfish greed and fruitless gain, 
Of tarnished honor, falsely strong, 
And all its ancient deeds of wrong. 


“Almighty Father, who dost give 
The gift of life to all who live, 
Look down on all earth’s sin and strife 
And lift us to a nobler life.” 


In the Redeemer’s name. 
THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. BaRKLEy, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of the cal- 
endar day Friday, February 8, 1946, was 
dispensed with, and the Journal was 
approved. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILLS 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were commu- 
nicated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one 
of his secretaries, and he announced that 
the President had approved and signed 
the following acts: 

On February 8, 1946: 

S. 1590. An act to authorize tr2 President 
to appoint Graves Blanchard Erskine, major 
general, United States Marine Corps, to the 
office of Retraining and Reemployment Ad- 
ministrator, without affecting his service 
status and perquisites. 

On February 9, 1946: 

S. 1467. An act to provide for adjustment 
between the proper appropriations of unpaid 
balances in the pay accounts of naval per- 
sonnel on the last day of each fiscal year, 
and for other purposes. 


READING OF WASHINGTON'S FAREWELL 
ADDRESS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under 
the authority of the order of the Senate 
of January 24, 1901, the Chair desig- 
nates the Senator from New Mexico 
{Mr. CHAVEZ] to read Washington’s Fare- 
well Address to the Senate on February 
22 next. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Perry, one of its clerks, 
announced that the House had passed 


Amen. 
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without amendment the joint resolution 
(S. J. mes. 105) to provide for proceed- 
ing with certain rivers and harbors proj- 
ects heretofore authorized to be prose- 
cuted after the termination of the war. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bill and 
joint resolution, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate: 

H.R.1118. An act to amend the Hatch 
Act; and 

H. J. Res. 316. Joint resolution making an 
additional appropriation for the fiscal year 


1946 for readjustment benefits, Veterans’ 
Administration. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


By unanimous consent, the following 
routine business was transacted: 


BOARD OF VISITORS TO UNITED STATES 
MILITARY ACADEMY 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate a letter from the chair- 
man of the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs (Mr. THomas of Utah), which was 
ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON MILITARY AFFAIRS, 
February 9, 1946. 
Hon. KENNETH MCKELLAR, 
President pro tempore, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR McKELLAR: In accordance 
with law, I wish to submit the names of 
the following Senators as representatives of 
the Senate Military Affairs Committee on the 
Board of Visitors to the United States Mili- 
tary Academy for 1946: Tom Srewart, Bur- 
NET R. MAYBANK, FRANK P. BricGs, THOMAS C. 
Hart, and H. ALEXANDER SMITH. 

Most sincerely, 
E.sert D. THomas. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on February 8, 1946, he presented 
to the President of the United States 
the following enrolled bills: 


S. 380. An act to declare a national policy 
on employment, production, and purchasing 
power, and for other purposes; and 

S. 1480. An act for the relief of Charles 
R. Hooper. 


PETITION AND MEMORIAL 


A petition and a memorial were laid 
before the Senate, or presented, and 
referred as indicated: 


By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 

A memorial of the Reno (Nev.) Detach- 
ment of the Marine Corps League, remon- 
strating against the proposed merger of the 
Army and Navy; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. DOWNEY: . 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of California; to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs: 


“Assembly Joint Resolution 13 


“Joint resolution relative to the use of the 
aircraft carrier Saratoga as a national 
shrine or its assignment for some other 
useful purpose in the San Francisco Bay 
area 


“Whereas the Navy Department has an- 
nounced that the historic aircraft carrier 
Saratoga is to be inactivated and utilized with 
other designated naval vessels in atomic 
bombing experiments by the United States 
Government; and 

“Whereas the Saratoga, throughout the re- 
cent war, operated in the Pacific with San 
Francisco as her continental home port; and 
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“Whereas this gallant warship has a re- 
markable war record, including participation 
in the battles of Guadalcanal, the Solomons, 
Bougainville, Tarawa, the Marshalls, Rabaul, 
Iwo Jima, and many others, as well as 
its planes for successful air raids on Tokyo 
and enemy installations in various parts of 
the Pacific; and 

“Whereas the Saratoga was credited off- 
cially with the destruction or disabling of 
several enemy cruisers, destroyers, and other 
warcraft that helped insure safe landings for 
our armed forces on enemy-held territory; 
and 

“Whereas th San Francisco Call-Bulle- 
tin and the people of San Francisco have 
launched a drive to save this great aircraft 
carrier from destruction, even for scientific 
research, and to convert it into a national 
shrine or make it available for naval training 
purposes or other useful objectives in San 
Francisco Bay; and 

“Whereas the designation of the vessel for 
such purposes would be a memorial to the 
men who served on the Saratoga and sacri- 
ficed their lives in action on her, as well as 
an honor to those members of the armed 
forces who served aboard her during the re- 
cent war: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of 
the State of California (jointly), That the 
President of the United States and the Secre. 
tary of the Navy are respectfully requested to 
withdraw the aircraft carrier Saratoga from 
the list of warships scheduled for destruction 
in the contemplated atomic bombing experi- 
ments, pending arrangements that are being 
made by the people of San Francisco to per- 
petuate the vessel as a national shrine, or its 
assignment for some other useful purpose in 
the San Francisco Bay area; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the chief clerk of the as- 
sembly is directed to transmit copies of this 
resolution by air mail to the President of the 
United States, the Secretary of the Navy, the 
President pro tempore of the Senate of the 
United States, the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, and to each Senator and 
Representative from California in the Con- 
gress of the United States.” 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 4652) to pro- 
vide credit for past service to substitute 
employees of the postal service when ap- 
pointed to regular positions; to extend 
annual and sick leave benefits to war 
service indefinite substitute employees; 
to fix the rate of compensation for tem- 
porary substitute rural carriers serving 
in the place of regular carriers in the 
armed forces; and for other purposes, re- 
ported it with amendments and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 927) thereon. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joit resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unan- 
imous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma: 

S. 1816. A bill to authorize the return of 
the Grand River Dam project to the Grand 
River Dam Authority and the adjustment 
and settlement of accounts between the 
Authority and the United States, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. LANGER: 

S. 1817. A bill to provide for hospitaliza- 
tion and treatment of veterans in nongov- 
ernmental hospitals; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

S 1818. A bill to amend the CiviJ Service 
Retirement Act, approved May 29, 1930, as 
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amended, so as to make such act applicable 
to officers and employees of national farm- 
loan associations; to the Committee on Civil 
rvice. 
ne LANGER also introduced Senate bill 
1819, to amend the Rural Electrification Act 
of 1936, as amended, so as to authorize the 
making of loans for the purpose of financing 
individual electric plants, which was referred 
to the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry, and appears under a separate head- 


ing.) 

A By Mr. LANGER: 

8.1820. A bill providing for increased pay 
for personnel of the Navy, Marine Corps, and 
Coast Guard who incurred combat injuries; to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. MEAD: 

S. 1821. A bill to amend section 502 of the 
act entitled “An act to expedite the provision 
of housing in connection with national de- 
fense, and for other purposes,” approved 
October 14, 1940, as amended, so as to au- 
thorize the appropriation of funds necessary 
to provide an additional 100,000 temporary 
housing units for distressed families of 
servicemen and for veterans and their 
families; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. WILLIS: 

S. 1822. A bill to extend Letters Patent No. 

1,734,445; to the Committee on Patents. 
By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado: 

S. 1823. A bill to provide for continuing the 
reemployment rights of veterans under the 
Selective Training and Service Act of 1940, 
as amended, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Mili Affairs. 

S. 1824. A bill to provide temporarily fr 
the development and control of atomic 
energy; to the Special Committee on Atomic 
Energy. 

(Mr. MORSE introduced Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 141, authorizing the President to pro- 
claim April 19, 1946, as Students and Teach- 
ers Day in commemoration of their contribu- 
tions in helping to bring about victory in the 
present war, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, and appears under a 
separate heading.) 


PROPOSED LOANS TO FARMERS TO FI- 
NANCE INDIVIDUAL ELECTRIC PLANTS 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to introduce for ap- 
propriate reference a bill to amend the 
Rural Electrification Act of 1936, as 
amended, so as to authorize the making 
of loans for the purpose of financing in- 
dividual electric light plants. 

I may state what the purpose of this 
bill is. Sometimes a farmer is many 
miles away from a transmission line 
and it is cheaper to loan him the money 
so that he can build a wind charger or 
engine-driven generating plant rather 
than to extend the transmission line. 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
1819) to amend the Rural Electrification 
Act of 1936, as amended, so as to author- 
ize the making of loans for the purpose 
of financing individual electric plants, 
was received, read twice bv its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry. 


HOUSE BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 


The following bill and joint resolution 
were each read twice by their titles and 
referred as indicated: 

H.R. 1118. An act to amend the Hatch Act; 
to the Committee on Privileges and Elections. 

H. J. Res. 316. Joint resolution making an 
additional appropriation for the fiscal year 
1946 for readjustment benefits, Veterans’ Ad- 


ministration; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 
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RETIREMENT OF CERTAIN OFFICERS AND 
ENLISTED MEN OF THE NAVY, MARINE 
CORPS, AND COAST GUARD—CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 


Mr. WALSH submitted the following 
report: 

The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the House to the bill (S. 1405) 
to authorize the President to retire certain 
officers and enlisted men of the Navy, Marine 
Corps, and Coast Guard, and for other pur- 
poses, having met, after full and free confer- 
ence, have agreed to recommend and do 
recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the House recede from its amend- 
ments numbered 3, 5, 6, and 7. 

That the Senate recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the House num- 
bered 1, 2, 4, 8, 9, 10, and 11, and agree to the 
same. 

Davin I. WALsH, 

MILLARD E. TyYDINGs, 

CHaRLEs W. ToBEY, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 

CARL VINSON, 

P. H. Drewry, 

W. STERLING COLE, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


The report was agreed to. 


NATION-WIDE MAPPING PROGRAM—EX- 
CERPT FROM ADDRESS BY SENATOR 
CARVILLE 


[Mr. CARVILLE asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Nation-wide Mapping Program 
Should Be Encouraged,” published in the 
October 1945 edition of Surveying and Map- 
ping, embodying an excerpt from an address 
delivered by Senator Carvittz, then Gover- 
nor of Nevada, at the Conference of State 
Governors at Mackinac Island, Mich., July 3, 
1945, which appears in the Appendix.] 


ADDRESS BY ATTORNEY GENERAL CLARK 
AT MEETING OF TENNESSEE STATE BAR 
ASSOCIATION 


{Mr. STEWART asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an address 
delivered by Hon. Tom Clark, Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States, at a session of the 
Tennessee State Bar Association at Knox- 
ville, Tenn., on November 1, 1945, which ap- 
pears in the Appendix.] 


RELIGION, COMMON SENSE, AND THE 
RACE QUESTION—ADDRESS BY REV. A. 
POWELL DAVIES 
{Mr. CAPPER asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Recorp an address on 

religion, common sense, and the race ques- 
tion, delivered by Rev. A. Powell Davies, pas- 

tor of All Souls Church, Washington, D. C., 

January 13, 1946, which appears in the 

Appendix.] 


FARMERS CONDEMN STRIKES IN ESSEN- 
TIAL INDUSTRIES 
{Mr. MOORE asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “Grady County Farm Revolt,” pub- 
lished in the Daily Oklahoman of January 
29, 1946, which appears in the Appendix.] 
CORRECTION 


Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, it is not 
often that I have occasion to correct the 
representatives of the press who occupy 
the Press Gallery here in the Senate. 
Often I marvel at the accuracy of the 
stories they daily write of the doings in 
the Senate. Even though there might 
be some discrepancy or error, so far as I 
am concerned I would ordinarily over- 
look it. But a story appears under the 
signature of the United Press, which was 
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published in today’s issue of the Wash- 
ington Daily News, concerning the de- 
bate on yesterday. The story is mani- 
festly incorrect. I am sure thai it is the 
result of a typographical error, but I 
wish to correct the statement. The part 
of the story to which I refer reads as 
follows: 

Senator Hatcuw, Democrat, New Mexico, 
also spoke against FEPC, borrowing some 
time from Senator ELLENDER, Democrat, Loui- 
siana, who technically has held the floor 
since Wednesday. , 


That is correct. I did borrow time 
from the Senator from Louisiana, for 
which I thanked him then, even as 7 am 
borrowing time from him now, for which 
I thank him again. 

The story continues: 

Hatcs completely ignored plans for killing 
FEPC. He kept referring to FEPC defects 
which he planned to take up in the “middle” 
part of his speech “next week.” 


Mr. President, I made no such state- 
ment. I have no intention of making a 
speech either at the first, the middle, or 
the latter part of the week. 

He has been citing figures to show north- 


ern Negroes commit more crimes than 
southern Negroes. 


I made no such statement as that. I 
cited no figures whatever on that phase 
of the question, and I have no informa- 
tion about it. Manifestly the reference 
is to the speech of the Senator from 
Louisiana (Mr. ELLENDER]. Perhaps the 
Senator said something about making a 
speech next week. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I did. 

Mr. HATCH. It is apparent, then, 
that the story is correct, except that it 
contains the name “Senator Hatcn” in- 
stead of “Senator ELLENDEP.” 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator should 
not mind a little mistake like that. 

Mr. HATCH. Ido not mind it; but not 
having made that statement, I wished 
to have the record corrected. 


FAIR EMPLOYMENT PRACTICE ACT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 101) to prohibit discrimi- 
nation in employment because of race, 
creed, color, national origin, or ancestry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENpDER] 
has the floor. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Louisiana yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Ohio. 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, my views’ 


on the Fair Employment Practice Com- 
mission bill were stated by me in the 
Senate on February 5,.1945. I have not 
changed those viéws, but I feel that in 
the present situation I should restate 
them to the Senate, and also my position 
on the question of cloture which will 
arise this afternoon at 4 o'clock. 

Mr. President, it has seemed to me 
that there is a substantial discrimination 
in the United States against the em- 
ployment of Negroes. I have seen it in 
Ohio cities and I believe the same condi- 
tion exists in other cities. When a de- 
pression occurs the Negroes are likely to 
be the first to be laid off, and when em- 
ployment comes back they are the last 
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to be put on. I believe that discrimina- 
tion does exist and that it is a serious 
problem which we should consider. I 
believe that it exists probably to a greater 
extent in the northern cities than it does 
in the southern cities. It is a problem, 
however, which does concern all sections 
of the United States. 

Of course, the failure to obtain em- 
ployment or the fact that there is dis- 
crimination in employment and that 
Negroes find it more difficult to get jobs 
is not the onlr cause of the condition in 
which they find themselves; but today 
it is a matter of great concern because 
in our dealing with the housing problem, 
in our dealing with heelth, in our dealing 
with relief, in our dealing with crime, 
as pointed out by the Senator from Lou- 
isiana, we find that the greatest part of 
our problem relates to the condition of 
the Negroes, certainly in the northern 
cities, and I think also in the South. 
They hav. the lowest income of any 
group; they have.a much lower average 
income than the white people have. 

Of course, discrimination in employ- 
ment is not the only cause of that con- 
dition. It also results from an inequal- 
ity in the education of many of them in 
the various States, and it results, of 
course, from the lack of family back- 
ground, the lack of position acquired by 
their families in the communities in 
which they live, and to other causes. 
But, nevertheless, discrimination in em- 
ployment is one of the causes which 
brings about the condition which we 
have to meet in nearly all parts of the 
United States. 

The question has been raised in the 
debate as to whether the Federal Gov- 
ernment should properly concern itself 
with this problem. It was raised par- 
ticularly by the distinguished Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. Hatcu]. I be- 
lieve that it is a problem in which the 
Federal Government shcule concern it- 
self. The thirteenth, fourteenth, and 
fifteenth amendments to the Constitu- 
tion are concerns of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Furthermore, the Federal Government 
more and more has had to concern it- 
self with healih, education, housing, and 
relief throughout the United States. 

It seems to me that a problem so se- 
rious as this is a concern of the Federal 
Government, particularly insofar as it 
relates to interstate commerce and em- 
ployment in interstate commerce, which 
is made by the Constitution the concern 
of the Federal Government. 

The Federal Government has con- 
concerned itself with child labor. It has 
concerned itself with labor conditions in 
all interstate relationships, and by the 
wage-hour law has extended that interest 
to employment in many industries 
throughout the United States. 

If the Federal Government is going to 
concern itself with the problem of dis- 
crimination against Negroes in employ- 
ment, how should it do so? In my opin- 
ion, it should do so by appointing a com- 
mission which would constantly concern 
itself with methods by which those con- 
ditions should be relieved. I believe such 
a commission should operate on a volun- 
tary basis and not on a force basis, 
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At the time I made the statement on 
February 5, 1945, I introduced a bill, 
which is known as S. 459, and which em- 
bodies the method which I believe would 
be effective. It sets up a Commission, and 
directs the Commission to study the prob- 
lem in every community in the United 
States. Is there discrimination in a par- 
ticular city against Negroes, or is there 
not discrimination? What number of 
Negro jobs are there? Is that a proper 
proportion? If every white man is em- 
ployed, are all the Negroes employed? 
Is the character of the work which the 
Negroes perform equal to the capacity 
which they may have? Such problems 
require a detailed study, and the Com- 
mission would make that kind of a study. 

When the Commission determines that 
in any city there is a condition under 
which Negroes are discriminated against, 
I believe the Commission should formu- 
late a plan designed to eliminate the dis- 
crimination and to provide for the crea- 
tion of more jobs for which Negroes may 
be available. 

I do not believe the Commission should 
necessarily study individual discrimina- 
tion, or say that one particular man does 
not like Negroes, so he does not employ 
them, while others do. I-believe the Com- 
mission should make a general plan, and 
should call in all the employers in the 
city and all the leaders of the city, and 
say, “Here is a problem. How are you 
going to work it out? How many of you 
can increase the number of jobs for Ne- 
groes? How many of you will help in 
working out a plan?” 

If they run up against a stone wall in 
some fields, it is better for them to go 
around it than by main force to beat 
down human prejudices which have ex- 
isted from the beginning of time, and are 
likely to continue to exist. 

I believe that during the war the Fair 
Employment Practice Committee suc- 
ceeded in removing a good deal of preju- 
dice, and in increasing the amount and 
chasacter of Negro employment in a 
great many cities throughout the North. 
I believe they have shown that progress 
can be made by voluntary, persuasive 
methods by educating people to the em- 
ployment of Negroes in jobs from which 
formerly they may have been excluded. 
I believe the record shows the committee 
has made a success. 

I may say that, in my opinion, the bill 
which I introduced carried out exactly 
the pledge of the Republican platform. 
I was chairman of the committee on réso- 
lutions at the Republican National Con- 
vention held in Chicago in 1944. The 
matter was argued in the committee. 
There was in existence a Fair Employ- 
ment Practice Committee, but it had no 
power, not a semblance of the powers 
contained in the Chavez bill, which is 
now pending before this body. It was a 
committee which operated largely on a 
voluntary basis, by education, and it had 
been successful. We put into the plat- 
form merely the proposal that that tem- 
porary Fair Employment Practice Com- 
mittee should be made permanent. 

In war, of course, when the Govern- 
ment made many contracts, the Commit- 
tee had more power than it would have in 
time of peace. It had some enforcement 
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powers, but in substance it operated on 
voluntary basis, and the declaration jn 
the Republican platform, in my opinion 
meant the continuation of that kind of g 
commission, and making it permanent, 

The pending bill may have been intro- 
duced before, but I certainly never saw 
it until after the Republican convention 
in 1944, and I stated in February of last 
year, my unalterable opposition to the 
methods proposed in the bill to deal with 
this question. 

The bill is based primarily on the pro- 
cedure of the National Labor Relations 
Act. It creates a Fair Employment Prac- 
tice Commission like the Fair Labor 
Practice Board under the National Labor 
Relations Act. I think that is a most 
unfortunate method for enforcing any 
law. I think it gives arbitrary and un- 
limited power to a group of men who are 
practically unrestrained by any consider- 
ation, and may be governed by whatever 
prejudices they may have, and it gives 
complete power over all employment by 
employers throughout the United States, 

In 1940, as I recall, I sat through the 
hearings on the National Labor Relations 
Act, which created very much the same 
machinery as is now proposed. When 
the hearings had been concluded I was 
convinced that more outrages against 
justice had occurred through the ad- 
ministration of that procedure than had 
ever occurred in the United States under 
any similar condition. The Board set up 
was practically able to act as a crusader. 
They regarded themselves as crusaders 
to put a CIO union in every plant in the 
United States. They went so far that 
President Roosevelt himself finally re- 
placed the entire personne! of the Board. 
The method proposed was, in my opinion, 
subject to serious and dangerous abuse. 

In the case we are considering the pro- 
posal goes even further than _ the 
National Labor Relations Act, because it 
covers every phase of employment, every 
individual case. Every man who applies 
for employment is a different case, and 
it is necessary to analyze the employer's 
motives, as to whether he did not like 
the man’s looks—perhaps, though, he 
had too “cocky” a look—or whether the 
refusal to employ him had some connec- 
tion with his race or national origin. 

The whole thing rests on the determi- 
nation of a vague fact which cannot be 
determined, but which the Board is given 
arbitrary power to determine, with prac- 
tically no appeal provided to a court 
on the question which the Commission 
may have in mind, although it is one, I 
have said, which I think has to be decided 
largely on the prejudices of the man who 
hears the case. , 

I believe that the bill as framed and 
introduced would absolutely bring about 
a complete regimentation of all employ- 
ers in the United States and all employ- 
ment in the United States. So I stated 
to the representatives of the Negroes who 
came to see me a year ago that under 
no circumstances would I support the 
bill. I said that it violated every prin- 
ciple I had declared as a Republican in 
the speeches I had made on the genera! 
subject of the regulation of business and 
the extension of the arbitrary power of 
the Government. 
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Mr. President, at that time I prepared 
a bill, Senate 459, which I introduced. 
If the cloture motion shall be adopted, I 
intend to urge upon the Senate the 
adoption of that bill as an amendment, 
and I shall offer it as an amendment at 
the close of my remarks. 

On the question of cloture, however, 
which will be decided this afternoon at 
4 o'clock, I believe very strongly indeed 
in rule XXII, and the power of the Sen- 
ate to invoke cloture as a necessary in- 
strument if we are to continue as a 
functioning body of the United States 
Congress. I feel as strongly as I can that 
we cannot permit an indefinite filibuster 
to prevent action by the Senate on the 
pending measure. If it can be done in 
connection with this measure, it can be 
done in the case of other measures. 

I have stated, since before the time I 
was elected to the Senate, that after 
there had been afforded a reasonable op- 
portunity for full debate, I would vote 
for cloture on any bill, whether I ap- 
proved the bill or not, because I believe 
very strongly that the Senate has the 
right—certainly two-thirds of the Senate 
have the right—to consider any measure 
which may properly be before it. 

I have the highest respect for the dis- 
tinguished minority leader, the senior 
Senator from Maine {Mr. Wutre}, but I 
cannot agree with the statement he 
made 2 days ago to the effect that, if I 
vote for cloture, in practical effect I give 
my approval to a bill which is unconsti- 
tutional and unwise. I do not think that 
by voting for cloture I in any way give 
approval to the bill which is before the 
Senate. That bill will be open to 
amendment. Many amendments have 
been suggested. I intend to urge upon 
the Senate the adoption of my substi- 
tute. But unless the bill can come be- 
fore the Senate, there is no way that that 
amendment can even be considered. 

It has been said that perhaps the clo- 
ture petition was filed a little too soon. 
The cloture petition was filed because we 
were unable to debate the bill, by reason 
of the procedure adopted which tied up 
proceedings by a motion to amend the 
Journal. 

Mr. President, when a Senator who is 
as conscientious and wise as is the Sena- 
tor from Maine disagrees with me and 
cannot vote for cloture because a par- 
ticular bill, umnamended, is unsatisfac- 
tory or is unconstitutional, it only shows 
that the advocates of this bill, the radical 
wing of the Negro movement of the 
United States, if you please, have made 
the greatest tactical mistake they could 
have made in forcing what I also con- 
sider to be an unconstitutional and un- 
wise bill as the issue in this transaction. 
Yet they have been utterly unwilling to 
compromise in any way or support the 
bill which I suggested, or, so far as I 
know, any other amendment. Neverthe- 
less, I think the Senator from Maine is 
incorrect. I believe that all those who 
think a bill should be passed, or even 
those who think a bill should not be 

passed, ought to be willing, after 3 weeks 
or 4 weeks debate, to vote for cloture to 
bring the bill before the Senate so that 
it may act on the subject matter, so that 
it may act on the amendments which 
have been offered. 
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Mr, President, I now offer my amend- 
ment, and ask unanimous consent that 
it may be printed in the Raecorp, 
that it be considered as presen 
read under rule XXII, and 
compliance with that rule. 

The PRESIDENT pro tem 
out objection, it is so ordered. \ 

The amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by Mr. Tart to the bill (S. 101) to 
prohibit discrimination in employment 
because of race, creed, color, national 
origin, or ancestry, was received, or- 
dered to lie on the table, to be printed, 
and to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


Strike out all of the bill after the enacting 
clause except section 17, and insert: 

“Sec. 1. The Congress hereby finds and 
declares— 

“(a) That the practice of denying employ- 
ment opportunities to, and discriminating in 
employment against, properly qualified per- 
sons by reason of race, creed, or color is con- 
trary to the principles of freedom and equal- 
ity of opportunity upon which this Nation 
is built, is incompatible with the provisions 
of the Constitution, foments domestic strife 
and unrest, deprives the United States of the 
fullest utilization of its capacities for pro- 
duction and defense, and burdens, hinders, 
and obstructs commerce. 

“(b) That it is the policy of the United 
States to bring about the elimination of dis- 
crimination because of race, creed, or color 
in all employment relations which fall within 
the jurisdiction or control of the Federal 
Government. 

“Sec. 2. (a), There is hereby created a com- 
mission to be known as the Fair Employment 
Practice Commission (hereinafter referred to 
as the ‘Commission’), which shall be com- 
posed of five members who shall be ap- 
pointed by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. One of 
the original members shall be appointed for 
a term of 1 year, one for a term of 2 years, 
one for a term of 3 years, one for a term of 
4 years, and one for a term of 5 years, but 
their successors shall be appointed for terms 
of 5 years each, except that any individual 
chosen to fill a vacancy shall be appointed 
only for the unexpired term of the member 
whom he shall succeed. The President shall 
designate one member to serve as Chairman 
of the Commission. Any member of the Com- 
mission may be removed by the President 
upon notice and hearing for neglect of duty 
of malfeasance in office, but for no other 
cause. 

“(b) A vacancy in the Commission shall 
not impair the right of the remaining mem- 
bers to exercise all the powers of the Com- 
mission and three members of the Commis- 
sion shall at all times constitute a quorum. 

“(c) The Commission shal! have an official 
seal which shall be judicially noticed. 

“(d) Each member of the Commission 
shall receive a salary at the rate of $10,000 
a@ year, and shall not engage in any other 
business, vocation, or employment. 

“(e) When three members of the Com- 
mission have qualified and taken office, the 
Committee on Fair Employment Practice es- 
tablished by Executive Order No. 9346 of May 
27, 1943, shall cease to exist. All employees 
of the said Committee shall then be trans- 
ferred to and become employees of the Com- 
mission, and all records, papers, and property 
of the Committee shall then pass into the 
possession of the Commission. 

“(f) The principal office of the Commis- 
sion shall be in the District of Columbia, 
but it may meet and exercise any or all of 
its powers at any other place and may estab- 
lish such regional offices as it deems neces- 
sary. The Commission may, by One or more 
of its members or by such agents or agencies 
as it may designate, conduct any investiga- 
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tion, proceeding, or hearing necessary to its 
functions in any part of the United States. 

“(g) The Commission shall have power— 

“(1) to appoint such officers and em- 
Ployees as it deems necessary to assist it in 
the performance of its functions; 

“(2) to cooperate with or utilize regional, 
State, local, and other agencies and to utilize 
voluntary and uncompensated services; 

“(3) to pay to witnesses whose depositions 
are taken or who are summoned before the 
Commission or any of its agents or agencies 
the same witness and mileage fees as are 
paid to witnesses in the courts of the United 
States; 

“(4) to issue, from time to time, such reg- 
ulations as it deems necessary to regulate 
its own procedure and the appearance of 
persons before it, and to amend or rescind, 
from time to time, any such regulation when- 
ever it deems such amendment or rescission 
mecessary to carry out the provisions of 
this act; 

“(5) to serve process or other papers of 
the Commission, either personally, by reg- 
istered mail, or by leaving a copy at the 
principal office or place of business of the 
person to be served; and 

“(6) to make such technical studies as are 
appropriate to effectuate the purposes and 
policies of this act and to make the results 
of such studies available to interested Gov- 
ernment and nongovernmental agencies. 

“Sec. 3. (a) It shall be the duty of the 
Commission to bring about the removal of 
discrimination in regard to hire, or tenure, 
terms, or conditions of employment, or union 
membership, because of race, creed, or color— 

“(1) by making comprehensive studies of 
such discrimination in different metropolitan 
district: and sections of the country and of 
the effect of such discrimination, and of the 
best methods of eliminating it; 

“(2) by formulating, in cooperation with 
other interested public and private agencies, 
comprehensive plans for the elimination of 
such discrimination, as rapidly as possible, 
in regions or areas where such discrimination® 
is prevalent; 

“(3) by publishing and disseminating re- 
ports and other information relating to such 
discrimination and to ways and means for 
eliminating it; 

“(4) by conferring, cooperating with, and 
furnishing technical assistance to employers, 
labor unions, and other private and public 
agencies in formulating and executing poli- 
cies and programs for the elimination of such 
discrimination; 

“(5) by receiving and investigating com- 
plaints charging any such discrimination and 
by investigating other cases where it has 
reason to believe that any such discrimina- 
tion is practiced; and 

“(6) by making specific and detailed 
recommendations to the interested parties in 
any such case as to ways and means for the 
elimination of any such discrimination. 

“(b) The Commission shall at the close of 
each fiscal year report to the Congress and 
to the President describing in detail the in- 
vestigations, proceedings, and hearings it has 
conducted and their outcome, the decisions 
it has rendered, and the other work per- 
formed by it, and shall make such recommen- 
dations for further legislation as may ap- 
pear desirable. The Commission may make 
such other recommendations to the Presi- 
dent or any Federal agency as it deems neces- 
sary or appropriate to. effectuate the pur- 
poses and policies of this act. 


“Sec. 4. (a) For the purpose of all in- 
vestigations, proceedings, or hearings which 
the Commission deems necessary or proper 
for the exercise of the powers vested in it by 
this act, the Commission, or its authorized 
agents or agencier, shall at all reasonable 


times have the right to examine or copy any 
evidence of any person relating to any such 
investigation, proceeding, or hearing. 

“(b) Any member of the Commission shall 
have power to issue subpenas requiring the 
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attendance and testimony of witnesses and 
the production of any evidence relating to 
any investigation, proceeding, or hearing be- 
fore the Commission, its member, agent, or 
agency conducting such investigation, pro- 
ceeding, or hearing. 

“(c) Any member of the Commission, or 
any agent or agency designated by the Com- 
mission for such purposes, may administer 
oaths, examine witnesses, receive evidence, 
and conduct investigations, proceedings, or 
hearings. 

“(d) Such attendance of witnesses and the 
production of such evidence may be required, 
from any place in the United States or any 
Territory or possession thereof, at any desig- 
nated place of hearing. 

“(e) In case of contumacy or refusal to 
obey a subpena issued to any person under 
this act, any district court of the United 
States or the United States courts of any 
Territory or possession, or the District Court 
of the United States for the District of Co- 
lumbia, within the jurisdiction of which the 
investigation, proceeding, or hearing is car- 
ried on or within the jurisdiction of which 
said person guilty of contumacy or refusal 
to obey is found or resides or transacts busi- 
ness, upon application by the Commission 
shall have jurisdiction to issue to such per- 
son an order requiring such person to ap- 
rear before the Commission, its member, 
agent, or agency, there to produce evidence if 
so ordered, or there to give testimony relat- 
ing to the investigation, proceeding, or hear- 
ing; any failure to obey such order of the 
court may be punished by it as a contempt 
thereoz. 

“(f) No person shall be excused from at- 
tending and testifying or from producing 
documentary or other evidence in obedience 
to the subpena of the Commission, on the 
ground that the testimony or evidence re- 
quired of him may tend to incriminate him 
or subject him to a penalty or forfeiture; 
but no individual shall be prosecuted or 
subjected to any penalty or forfeiture for 
or on account of any transaction, matter, or 
thing concerning which he is compelled, after 
having claimed his privilege against self-in- 
crimination, ‘to testify or produce evidence, 
except that such individual so testifying shall 
not be exempt from prosecution and punish- 
ment for perjury committed in so testifying. 

“Sec. 5. The Commission shall make a 
study and investigation of discrimination in 
regard to hire, or tenure, terms, or condi- 
tions of employment, in the departments and 
agencies of the Federal Government because 
of race, creed, or color, and shall recommend 
to the Congress a specific plan to eliminate it 
and such legislation as it deems necessary to 
eliminate it. 

“Sec. 6. Any person who shall willfully re- 
sist, impede, or interfere with, any member 
of the Commission or any of its agents or 
agencies in the performance of duties pur- 
suant to this act shall be punished by a fine 
of not more than $5,000 or by imprisonment 
for not more than 1 year, or both.” 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I feel very 
strongly that this amendment is the 
proper way to improve the condition of 
the Negro. I feel that the Chavez bill, 
unless amended, will do the Negro far 
more harm than it will do him good. I 
feel. very strongly, therefore, that when 
this matter is considered by the Senate, 
the type of approach provided by my 
amendment should be the solution to 
what I think is a serious and extremely 
dangerous problem in the United States 
of America. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield to me? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I wish very briefly to 
discuss the pending matter because I am 
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supporting the legislation and I intend to 
vote for the cloture petition, and, there- 
fore, I wish, if for no other purpose, for 
the record, in order that that record may 
be clear, so far as I am individually 
concerned, to occupy the time of the 
Senate very briefly before the vote on the 
cloture motion is taken. 

I think every Member of this body, or 
of any other legislative body, who sup- 
ports or opposes controversial legislation, 
owes it to himself and to the body of 
which he is a member, as well as to those 
who have honored him with membership, 
to give the reasons that impel him to 
support or oppose such legislation. ° 

I desire to express my gratification, 
Mr. President, that, notwithstanding the 
controversial nature of this legislation, 
and notwithstanding my unbroken atti- 
tude toward what have become known as 
filibusters, the debate on this matter for 
the last 4 weeks has been in a spirit of 
respectful consideration of the views of 
all those who have participated in it. 
That is as it should be. Sometimes our 
prejudices and emotions are aroused over 
matters that affect our particular sec- 
tions, or upon which we have strong 
convictions, and sometimes here, as in all 
other legislative bodies, expression is 
given to views and attitudes which in 
calmer moments would not be indulged 
in. But I think it may be said that dur- 
ing this discussion there has been less of 
that on previous occasions when simi- 
lar subjects have been before the Senate, 
and that is a matter for gratification, I 
think, on the part of the Senate and the 
country. 

Mr. President, I have since the estab- 
lishment of the Fair Employment Prac- 
tice Committee by Mr. Roosevelt, as a 
war measure primarily, and since dis- 
cussion of it as a possible permanent 
agency and policy of the Government, 
felt that the question presented an issue 
which was Nation-wide, just as the dis- 
crimination which was previously in- 
dulged in by some transportation com- 
panies against others, or against com- 
munities which enjoyed some degree of 
favoritism, constituted such a national 
problem by way of discrimination in the 
operation of our great transportation 
systems that Congress finally was com- 
pelled to deal with it as a national prob- 
lem. 

The commerce clause of the Constitu- 
tion, as we all know, gave Congress the 
right to regulate commerce, but we did 
not attempt it for 100 years after the 
Constitution was adopted. There was 
no need for it. Finally there grew up a 
practice among the railroads of dis- 
criminating against other railroads, dis- 
criminating against whole towns and 
communities, and against businesses, 
which created in the minds of the 
American people the feeling that the 
time had come when the clause authoriz- 
ing Congress to regulate commerce 
should be implemented by legislation. 
Of course, that was extended not only 
to railroads but subsequently to steam- 
ships and busses, ultimately to tele- 
graphs and telephones and all other 
forms of communication, and finally to 
airplanes, and to all agencies, not only 
of physical transportation and property, 
but all agencies of communication that 
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might go beyond any State line, because 
they were engaged in operations that af. 
fected the free flow of commerce am 
the States. Based upon that considera. 
tion, the Interstate Commerce Commis. 
sion was set up. The Federal Trade 
Commission was created based upon the 
commerce clause of the Constitution, 
The Federal Communications Commis. 
sion, the Civil Aeronautics Board—a}) 
these agencies have seen set up in order 
to keep as nearly as possible the chan- 
nels of commerce and communications 
open in interstate transactions. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, based 
upon the same theory, we passed the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act, known as the 
Wagner Act, because the relations be. 
tween employers and employees in in- 
dustries engaged in interstate commerce 
or in the manufacture of articles which 
went into interstate commerce, affected 
interstate commerce. So Congress 
passed the Wagner Act, which has been 
justified and confirmed by the decisions 
of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. The Wages and Hours Act, as 
well as the Wagner Act, stem from that 
provision of the Constitution which gives 
Congress the right to regulate commerce 
among the States and with foreign 
countries. 

I have supported such legislation here- 
tofore when it involved railroads, steam- 
ships, bus lines, airplanes, radio commu- 
nications, telegraph and telephone, and 
all other agencies and activities that 
came within the purview of the power 
and the right and the duty of Congress 
to regulate commerce among the States. 
So from that basis, Mr. President, since 
the creation of the Fair Employment 
Practice Committee by former President 
Roosevelt, I have come to the conclusion 
that it is a matter which is a national 
problem, that it does affect in a way the 
commerce among the States, and the 
production of articles that go into com- 
merce among the States, and for that 
reason I have in my own mind no doubt 
about the constitutionality of legislation 
upon the subject. That does not mean 
that I am passing, in my own mind even, 
upon the bill that is now before the Sen- 
ate. There are provisions in the bill 
which I think should be changed. I will 
come to that question in a moment. I 
wished to give the background for my 
general support of this legislation. 

I believe that when we come to deal 
with discriminatory practices under our 
power to regulate commerce we have as 
great an obligation to deal with the hu- 
man element as with the physical ele- 
ment of mere property or transportation 
facilities. I think there is a human ele- 
ment, which we have recognized in our 
labor legislation. 

Back in 1916 I was a Member of the 
House of Representatives. I was a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce when the Adamson 
law was enacted by the Congress. Being 
a member of that committee, I was called 
into conference by Hon. William C. 
Adamson, then chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce of the House, because of a labor 
situation which had developed in the 
transportation field which required ac- 
tion. It involved the 8-hour day on rail- 
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roads, as well as the 8-hour day in other 
industries which affected or were affect- 
ed by interstate commerce. 

In that capacity I helped to draft the 
Adamson Act as 8 Member of the House 
of Representatives in conference with 
the chairman and others on the com- 
mittee which handled the legislation. 
We were convinced that if we had the 
right to regulate the freight rates 
charged by railroads for carrying freight 
from one State to another, and if we had 
the right to regulate by inspection the 
kind of cars and engines not only for the 
safety of property but for the safety of 
travel, we had the right to enact a law 
to undertake to establish machinery by 
which to settle labor disputes on rail- 
roads, which we undoubtedly had the 
right to regulate under the commerce 
clause of the Constitution. 

That law has been on the statute 
books for 30 years. It was enacted in 
1916. It isnow 1946. That statute has 
not only been on the books for 30 years, 
but it has been sustained, and it has be- 
come the recognized policy of the Gov- 
ernment, supplemented by another law 
with which I had something to do, the 
law establishing the Board of Mediation 
and Conciliation for the settlement of 
disputes on railroads, based upon the 
same principle of constitutional au- 
thority. 

So I have always felt that Congress has 
the right to deal with human problems 
and labor problems in any field which 
involve interstate commerce, in connec- 
tion with any agency engaged in inter- 
state commerce, Therefore I feel that 
we have as much right to deal with this 
problem as with any other labor problem 
resulting from the growing complexity of 
life in our country and the growing in- 
terdependence of one community upon 
other communities, and one State upon 
other States. I believe that the more 
complex our civilization becomes, the 
more widely scattered our industries and 
our problems of commerce and trade, the 
more we must continue to go into the 
field of dealing with these problems from 
the standpoint of the whole country, and 
not a particular section of the country. 
Therefore I am convinced in my own 
mind that we have the consitutional 
power to deal with the subject which is 
under discussion at this time. 

With reference to the bill which is 
now before the Senate, as I have stated, 
I think it is susceptible of improvement 
by amendments. One of the distin- 
guished Senators who opposed the bill 
called my attention to one amendment 
which should be made, and I agreed that 
the bill ought to be changed in that re- 
gard. The suggested amendment has to 
do with the situs of the trial of anyone 
who is charged with a violation of the 
law. There seems to have been an inter- 
pretation that anyone charged with a 
Violation of the law might be taken far 
beyond the jurisdiction of the court in 
the district where he lives, and tried in 
a strange community, among strange 
surroundings. I had not had my atten- 
tion called to that possibility, but if that 
were possible, I certainly would vote for 
an amendment requiring that when a 
man is charged with violating the law 
he should be tried in the district in 
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which the offense is alleged to have been 
committed. 


To my mind it is a fundamental right 


ant in a certain county or locality, either 
the State, which prosecutes the offender, 
or the offender himself, may ask the 
urt to change the venue of the trial 
some other jurisdiction, so that he 
get away from any prejudice which 
may exist. But I think it is a funda- 
mental principle of our American juris- 
rudence that men shall be tried within 
the area of the jurisdiction of the court 
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is anything in this legislation which 
would violate that principle, I would cer- 
tainly vote for an amendment to correct 
it. But, of course, we have not yet had 
an opportunity to vote on amendments, 
have not reached the stage 

ere they can be more than presented 


I wish to call attention to some facts 
which have been developed in regard to 
this situation, not only in this war but 
in the previous war. War production in 
the last war, which we call World War I, 
drew approximately 600,000 Negroes and 
Mexican-Americans from the 


war supplies during the war, the ma- 
jority were employed in aircraft, ship- 
building, and munitions industries, which 
have now shut down, leaving the workers 
to seek peacetime jobs. Lack of housing 
and overcrowded facilities have caused 
racial tensions and antagonisms in in- 
dustrial cities which imported Negro and 
other workers—Negroes, Mexican-Amer- 
icans, and probably some others—into 
highly industrialized centers where they 
were employed in the production of air- 
craft, in shipbuilding, and in munitions 
manufacture. They were drawn there 
because of war conditions. Those plants 
have been largely shut down. The 600,- 
000 or 700,000 workers who migrated, or 
who were induced to go to the indus- 
trial centers, find themselves with- 
out jobs; and because of housing condi- 
tions they find themselves in an un- 
doubtedly embarrassing situation, in 
which racial antagonisms and jealousies 
may follow the pattern which occurred 
after the First World War. The situa- 
tion which now exists existed at the close 
of the First World War. The condition 
at the close of the First World War was 
greatly intensified, because statistics 


show that during that war, and imme- 


diately following, more than 1,000,000 
Negroes migrated from the South to the 
North, into the industrial sections of the 
country. Many of them did not see fit 
to return to their homes in the South. 
Many of them possibly could not, and, 
for one reason or another, large numbers 
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of them remained in the industrial cen- 
ters to which they had migrated as a 
result of war activities in World War I. 
By reason of the friction which sprang 
up in those industrial communities—and 
they were not in the South but in the 
North and East—riots occurred following 
World War I, which created a very great 
problem in the communities where the 
migrant laborers had gone, and where 
they remained. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator does not 
mean to create the impression, does he, 
that the migrant laborers involved in 
the tremendous shift of population con- 
sisted entirely of Negroes and Mexicans? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Not altogether. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of white people were left without 
employment by reason of plants closing. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is true; but, as 
I am sure the Senator will realize, the 
migration of those people did not neces- 
sarily create, as a result of unemploy- 
ment or efforts to secure employment, 
a racial problem. I am speaking of the 
tendency to create a racial problem in 
industrial communities where there has 
been migration of a type of workers 
whose presence might create racial fric- 
tion in neighborhoods to which they have 
moved. The Senator is correct in stat- 
ing that large segments of the white 
population moved into industrial centers. 

Mr. RUSSELL. And the closing down 
of the war plants has denied them jobs, 
just as it has denied jobs to members of 
minority groups. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; undoubtedly 
that is true. But the closing down of the 
war plants and their unemployment and 
their efforts to secure employment, of 
course would not create the racial fric- 
tion which might be created in those 
communities because of antagonism 
against race or ancestry. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Competition for jobs 
is what creates the antagonism. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Not necessarily. Of 
course, it is a factor which enters into 
the situation, but it is not the only ele- 
ment. It might create jealousy between 
two persons, each of whom was trying 
to obtain a job; but it does not create 
the element of racial antagonism which 
might be calculated to break out into 
some form of outward demonstration for 
or against one or the other. That is the 
point I am seeking to emphasize. 

Mr. President, the problem we are 
discussing here is not, as I see it, a 
southern problem. The truth of the 
matter is that the South is in a better 
position and its record is better with 
respect to the observance of the fair em- 
ployment practice policy inaugurated by 
President Roosevelt than is any other 
section of the country, and I shall show 
that by the statistics which I am about 
to read. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, of 
course the Senator knows that the Com- 
mittee did not undertake to enforce 
exactly the same kind of policy in the 
South that it did in other sections of the 
country. Under the temporary Com- 
mittee which had authority over only 
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those having contracts with the Govern- 
ment, the Committee did not in the 
South order them to have the same din- 
ing facilities and the same rest room 
facilities, as it did in other sections of 
the country, thereby causing strikes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I think the Commit- 
tee wisely took into consideration the 
conditions existing in various parts of 
the country. But I am now calling at- 
tention to the number of cases which 
have come to the attention of the FEPC. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I agree as to that; I 
am familiar with those figures. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In the Midwest and 
far West there were 39 percent of all 
cases which were brought to the atten- 
tion of the FEFC. In the East there were 
33 percent. In the South there were 28 
percent. In the South compliance with 
the wartime policies of the FEPC was 
higher than in the far West. I refer to 
the compliance of industry and of the 
people generally. In the South it was 
higher—and I say it to their credit—in 
proportion to the number of cases 
brought to the attention of the FEPC. 
It was higher in the South than in any 
other part of the country. I think that 
is something that it is fair to say be- 
cause the operations of the FEPC dur- 
ing wartime did not create the difficul- 
ties, as I see it, which might have been 
anticipated, and as to which fear is 
sometimes expressed. No violence oc- 
curred anywhere in the South during 
the operation of the FEPC over the em- 
ployment practices which it undertook 
to inaugurate. There was no violence 
anywhere in the South. I think that is 
also a matter to be mentioned with com- 
mendation. Under the wartime FEPC, 
many Mexican-Americans and Negroes 
were given the jobs for which they were 
trained, by means of informal negotia- 
tions of the FEPC’s representatives be- 
tween industry and the labor which 
sought employment. 

I am a southerner. I was educated 
partly in Georgia. I was born in Ken- 
tucky within 18 miles of where I now 
live. I think I am not unmindful of the 
feelings and traditions of the people of 
that great section of the United States. 
I know that in my State, chambers of 
commerce, Rotary clubs, Kiwanis clubs, 
Lions clubs, and all sorts of organizations 
are seeking to bring into the State indus- 
trial plants, and I feel that the same is 
true in nearly every State of the South. 
For a long time we have been trying to 
bring about greater industrialization in 
the Southern States. I will say to my 
good friend who now presides over the 
Senate, our beloved President pro tem- 
pore, the senior Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. McKetwar], that during the war 
someone in my State undertook to take 
a census of industrial plants which had 
been located in Kentucky and those 
which had been located in Tennessee; 
and they put up to me the proposition 
that the census showed up much better 
for Tennessee than it did for Kentucky, 
and they attributed that difference to my 
lack of influence and to the great influ- 
ence of the Senator from Tennessee who 
presides over this Chamber. It was per- 
fectly natural, of course, I denied that the 
Senator from Tennessee had any more 
influence than I did, and I did so very 
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bitterly, although I may have been at- 
tempting to boost my own stock, some- 
what at the expense of tearing down his. 
But we all know that the Southern States 
do seek now to obtain greater industrial- 
ization. 

During World War I, as I said a while 
ago, a million Negroes migrated to the 
North and stayed there. Following that 
war, in the 1920’s and 1930’s another mil- 
lion Negroes migrated to the North. Six 
hundred thousand Negroes left the South 
during the war from which we have just 
emerged, So, Mr. President, in consid- 
ering the industrialization of the South, 
in which most organizations of a business 
or commercial nature are interested, I 
think there must be considered the prob- 
lem of the labor supply. 

There are approximately 13,000,000 
Negroes in the United States, mostly in 
the South, of course. I think the statis- 
tics wil! show that, considering the en- 
tire market for labor, including all sorts 
of labor, both skilled and unskilled, com- 
mon labor, and all other types, Negroes 
make up a large portion of the labor 
market in the South. So if it is the am- 
bition of our people to bring more in- 
dustries into our States and to be able 
to employ our labor in such industries 
and to be able to send our products into 
other sections of our country and the 
world, we must give consideration to the 
problem of distributing the work among 
those who are available to perform it, 
because the ability of our people to find 
work measures in a large sense their 
ability to buy the commodities which we 
produce in our States, thus creating a 
home market for those products. Dur- 
ing the existence of the Fair Employ- 
ment Practice Committee, 80 percent of 
the cases brought before it were due to 
complaints of discrimination against 
Negroes throughout the country and 20 
percent were complaints from other. por- 
tions of the population. 

As I have already said, if we are to 
bring about a reasonable amount of in- 
dustrialization in all sections of the 
country, it seems to me that we must 
ourselves give consideration to the em- 
ployment of highly competent persons, 
no matter what their race, creed, color, 


national origin, or ancestry may be.. 


They should be given employment if they 
are qualified to work. 

As the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Hatcu] said yesterday, there is discrimi- 
nation. The Senator from Ohio empha- 
sized the fact. Discriminations are not 
limited merely to white and colored peo- 
ple. Discriminations are practiced with 
respect to race and religion not only in 
the South but in all parts of the country. 
It results largely from prejudice; and I 
agree that we cannot wipe out deep- 
seated and long-lived prejudices by law. 
No one is so naive as to believe that we 
can wipe out prejudices by the enact- 
ment of a law. We cannot wipe out 
hatred by legislation. But if hatred goes 
to the point of creating a desire to mur- 
der a fellowman, we can provide for a 
punishment to fit the crime which has 
been committed as the result of such 
hatred. In every State of the Union, 
and all over the civilized world, those 
who have committed murder as a result 
of hatred or animosity are punished. 
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However, as I have said, we cannot wipe 
out hatred and animosities by law. we 
cannot wipe out prejudices by 

a statute. I would not attempt to say 
that it could be done, because it is one 
of the imponderable things with which 
we cannot deal merely by enacting a law, 
The only thing which legislation can do 
is to try to mollify, so far as possible, the 
result of prejudice which denies to men 
and women in the United States an op. 
portunity to make a living for themselves 
and their families. 

Mr. President, no discriminations take 
place in respect to the tax laws. All 
people of this country, without regard to 
their racial status, their religion, or an- 
cestry, are required to pay taxes in sup. 
port of the Government of the United 
State, the State, the county, the city, and 
the school district in which they live. 
If they own homes their homes are as- 
sessed. If they receive an income within 
the taxable brackets, they must pay taxes 
on such income. They are under obliga- 
tion to pay such taxes. Inasmuch as 
they are under equal obligation to sup- 
port their Government, not only in re. 
spect to the payment of taxes but in 
respect to taking part in a war effort in 
defense of the country, as has been dem- 
onstrated within only the past four years, 
and without any regard to race, creed, 
religion, national origin, or ancestry, do 
they not have a right to have equal op- 
portunities for making a living for them- 
selves? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I am very much in- 
terested in what the distinguished Sena- 
tor is now saying. I wish to ask him. 
Is there as much discrimination taking 
place as the Senator is telling us about? 
Does he know that during the period 
from August 1, 1943, to January 1, 1946, 
there were only 8,750 cases of alleged dis- 
crimination filed with the FEPC 
throughout the entire country? 

Mr. BARKLEY. What dates did the 
Senator give? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I was speaking of 
the entire period since the creation of the 
committee under the Executive order, 
namely, from August 1, 1943, to January 
1, 1946, which includes the war period 
when employment was in full swing, and 
when the Committee was empowered to 
look into and attempt to correct all mat- 
ters about which complaints had been 
filed with it. During that period, as I 
have said, there were only 8,750 cases 
reported. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not have such 
figures before me. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Those figures were 
taken from the records. 

Mr. If there were no 
more than that number of cases, it is an 
element for which our country may be 
congratulated. The period, however, 
was one during which employment ran 
high, and we were looking for people 
who were able to work. The figure which 
the Senator has given would not prevail 
during a period of unemployment when 
there was great competition among our 
people in obtaining jobs. I have no 
doubt that if we should arrive at a period 
of widespread unemployment, and a 
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shift in the popiation took place, many 
more cases id occur than those which 
the Senator has indicated. 

Mr. I do not know of 
any demand ever having been made for a 
committee on fair employment practice 
prior to some time in 1941. 

Mr. BARKLEY. . Mr. President, I feel 
that inasmuch as I am supporting this 
legislation I should give some reasonable 
eround for my position from the stand- 
point of the experiences of the Committee 
which was established by the late Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. As I have already said, 
Iam willing to support an amendment to 
the pending bill requiring that a trial in 
the Federal court of anyone charged with 
a violation of the law shall be afforded in 
the district in which the violation is said 
to have been committed. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The pending bill 
does not provide for a trial in any court, 
but only for a hearing before a commis- 
sion. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Commission is to 
be established for the purpose of nego- 
tiating and correcting the violation. 
But if anyone charged with a violation is 
tried, he must be given a trial in the 
Federal court. 

Mr. ELLENDER. But the Commission 
is to be the final arbiter of the facts, and 
all the court is empowered to do is to 
determine whether or not the law has 
been violated. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not think the 
Commission is the final arbiter of the 
facts. If aman is indicted, the court has 
the right to determine his guilt or inno- 
cence. The Commission, either as it now 
exists, or as it is provided for in the 
pending bill, may not punish either by 
fine or imprisonment, or both, any per- 
son found guilty of a violation under the 
law. That is for the court. 

Mr. ELLENDER. According to my in- 
terpretation of the terms of the bill, an 
employer would be required to employ the 
person seeking employment, and if he 
were found guilty, according to the facts 
set forth by the Commission, the court 
would have no jurisdiction. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I doubt that the in- 
terpretation which the Senator has 
stated is a correct interpretation. If it 
be correct, I am sure that the Senate 
could rectify the error by an amendment 
which it has not yet had an opportunity 
to consider. 

Mr. HOEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Kentucky yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. HOEY. Does not the Senator feel 
that a man should be entitled to a trial 
by jury? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes,I do. 

Mr. HOEY. The bill not only denies 
him any trial in court at all, but it denies 
him a trial by jury at any time or under 
any circumstances. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I think anyone who 
is indicted for a crime in violation of the 
law of the United States, whether it is 
the proposed law or some other law, is 
entitled to a trial by jury. 

Mr. HOEY. The bill provides for a 
fine of $5,000 and 1 year’s imprisonment, 
without any opportunity for a man to be 
tried by jury. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Is it the Senator’s 
contention that the bill itself denies that 
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right, or merely does not guarantee that 
right? 

Mr. HOEY. It denies it specifically. 
It provides that whenever the Commis- 
sion wants to enforce its decree it may 
call an employer into court, before any 
circuit judge of the United States, tak- 
ing him across any State, taking him 
before a circuit judge, and when he gets 
there he has no opportunity to combat 
the facts the Commission has found, and 
the judge can impose the penalty. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is one of the 
things with which we can deal by way 
of amendment when we get to the con- 
sideration of the bill, if we ever do. I 
myself would not discriminate against 
any violator of the proposed law by de- 
nying him the right to be tried in the 
same way others are tried for violating 
a Federal law. That is my position in 
regard to that. But that is one of the 
things we could correct if we got to the 
point where we could consider the form 
of the proposal as drawn. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Then I understand 
the Senator to say that he is not for the 
bill as written. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I have said I would 
vote for several amendments to the bill 
if we could get to the point where 
amendments could be considered. One 
is regarding the jurisdiction of the Fed- 
eral courts. Another is as to the mini- 
mum number, to which question I was 
just about tocome. I think there would 
be a fair chance in this body to amend 
the bill in the manner I have indicated. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Would the Senator 
vote for the bill as it is, without amend- 
ment? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not have to 
answer that question, but I will say that 
if the Senate of the United States were 
unwilling to adopt any amendment to it, 
and I concluded it would be better to 
adopt it without amendment than to 
have no law at all, I would vote for it 
as it is written. But I would help to 
amend it so that it would be fair and 
just to every community and every 
citizen in the United States. I think we 
could doit. I think in doing so we would 
have the cooperation of the Members of 
this body from every part of the coun- 
try, because certainly in describing a 
crime against the laws of the United 
States we do not wish to set any par- 
ticular law aside and put it upon a 
pedestal, and make violation of it dif- 
ferent from violations of other laws, so 
that the same judicial processes cannot 
be invoked. 

Now, just one other matter, namely, 
with respect to the minimun? number. 
I think that under the present Execu- 
tive order the minimum number is six— 
that there must be six employees in- 
volved—and that is provided in the bill. 

Amendments have been suggested, I 
think, raising the number to 25, perhaps 
higher. I think that as an experimen- 
tal law, feeling our way to see how it 
works and acting on experience, six is 
too small a number. I, myself, would 
vote for an amendment raising the limit 
to 25. That would get away from house- 
hold assistants, it would get away from 
farm labor, it would get away from the 
small retail stores all over the United 
States, and would practically limit the 
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law to industrial plants where there is 
more or less mass employment. I think 
that in the beginning it would be wise 
to do that. If the law worked well, as 
I think it would, we could make other 
modifications as time went on. 

I am willing to vote for amendments 
which will make the law more just and 
fairer and wiser in the beginning of the 
process of trying to eliminate discrimina- 
tion in the right of Americans to have 
work which will enable them to support 
their families. _Of course, we have not 
been able to reach the point where 
amendments could be considered. 

Now, as to cloture, I said practically 
all I wanted to say about that a few days 
ago. I believe in majority rule; I be- 
lieve in giving every minority a right 
to a voice; I believe in giving every 
minority the right to a voice in their 
Government, which means they would 
have a right to participate if they quali- 
fied under the laws of the States or under 
any Federal law which might be appli- 
cable. They have a right to a voice in 
their Government. 

Thomas Jefferson and Abraham Lin- 
coln agreed fundamentally in the right 
of every man and every women to enjoy- 
ment of equal rights under a democratic 
form of government. Both of them said 
practically the same thing when they 
stated that no man is wise enough to 
govern another man without that man’s 
consent. That is a general principle of 
democracy which we have followed in 
this country for a century and a half. 

I believe that minorities have their 
rights, not only in legislative bodies but 
I think minorities have their rights in the 
body politic. I think they have their 
rights in expressing their views with re- 
spect to their government, and the laws, 
and the men who shall represent them 
in the lawmaking bodies. But when they 
have been allowed to express their views, 
when they have been allowed to express 
their convictions, and participate in every 
legal way in their government, by vot- 
ing, by attending conventions, or by 
any other public participation in the 
processes of government, they have had 
all they are entitled to enjoy under the 
Constitution, and when they have been 
permitted to exercise those rights, they 
are, by the same token and under the 
same theory, obligated to accept the will 
of the majority. 

Neither in a legislative Lody nor in the 
country at large, in any process of gov- 
ernment, does the majority have a right 
to run rough-shod over the minority. I 
think the minority must be given the 
right of expression and the right of vote, 
but I believe in majority rule in this 
country. If we abolish that rule, then 
we have nothing but the mob left. If 
we ever abolished the right of the peo- 
ple of our country to govern our country, 
no Presidential election we might hold 
would ever be worth the paper upon 
which the ballots were written. We 
must respect the right of the majority. 

I believe that the majority in any leg- 
islative bocy has the right «+o expres: its 
will, and for that reason I have support- 
ed cloture heretofore. Because I sup- 
ported it on one bill I have not felt obli- 
gated to support it on every other bill. 
Every bill stands on its own bottom, and 
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’ if in any case I did not feel that there 
had been thorough understanding and 
full debate on any proposition, and a 
motion were brought in for cloture, I 
would not vote for it. But when I do be- 
lieve there has been ample time for de- 
bate and that the debate has been am- 
ple, and that everyone understands the 
proposition being discussed, I have al- 
ways felt it my duty, as an individual 
Senator, to vote to bring the matter to 
a conclusion, and let the Senate express 
itself on it. For that reason I have here- 
tofore supported cloture motions, and 
the Senate has on a few occasions voted 
cloture on measures which it felt should 
be passed. 

Mr. President, that is the way I feel 
about cloture on any legislation, with- 
out regard to its character, when there 
has been ample opportunity given for 
discussion of it. 

For the reasons I have stated— and I 
apologize to the Senate for taking as 
much time as I have taken—I shall sup- 
port the motion for cloture when it is 
voted on this afternoon. If the motion 
shall prevail, I shall support the bill that 
is now under consideration. I shall also 
be glad, and I would welcome the oppor- 
tunity, to vote upon some amendments 
which I think would improve the bill 
very materially. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I had 
agreed to yield to several other Senators, 
but I do not see them present. I want 
them to know that at any time they come 
in and desire to speak for or against the 
FEPC bill, I shall be glad to yield. 

Yesterday, Mr. President, at the close 
of the debate I had completed giving to 
the Senate the figures for the city of Cin- 
cinnati respecting the number of arrests. 
I attempted to show the ratio which ex- 
isted between the whites and the colored. 

As I pointed out, in the city of Cincin- 
nati, with a population of 11 percent col- 
ored and 89 percent white, from 1930 to 
1940, and then with a population increase 
of 12.6 percent from 1940 on, the ratio 
ranged from a minimum of 7.9 to as much 
as 13.6. In other words, the figures 
showed that for every white person who 
committed a crime covered by the cate- 
gory of murder, manslaughter, rape, rob- 
bery, aggravated assault, burglary, theft, 
or auto theft the number of colored peo- 
ple who committed such crimes ranged 
from 7.9 to as high as 13.6. 

I wish to repeat what I stated some 
time ago, that in giving these figures I do 
not want anyone to think Iam expressing 
malice or hatred or animosity against the 
colored people. Far be it from me to have 
that in mind. I am merely presenting 
the figures to show that there must be 
something wrong in the manner and 
method in which the colored people are 
treated in the North in contrast with the 
treatment they receive in the South, be- 
cause, as I pointed out 3 days ago, when 
I began this speech, the figures respect- 
ing crimes committed throughout the 
_ country, show that the colored people of 
the South, where the ratio of colored pop- 
ulation compared with that in the North 
is 3 to 1, committed fewer crimes, or fewer 
of them were incarcerated in Federal and 
State prisons, than in the North. 

Then I compared the ratios, as between 
white and colored, in cities of about simi- 
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lar population, such as Washington and 
the city of New Orleans from which I 
come, In the city of New Orleans, where 
the colored population compared to white 
is about the same as in the city of Wash- 
ington, the ratio was for every white 
person was 2.1 to 4colored. In Washing- 
ton, however, for one white it ranged 
from 5.4 to as much as 9.6 colored. 

I now propose to take another city, 
Houston, Tex. I am sorry, as I indicated 
yesterday, that I was unable to gét for 
today the entire over-all picture for the 
city of Houston. It is rather a big job 
for the police department of that city 
to furnish the figures for all the years for 
which I asked. But I did obtain from 
the chief of police of the city of Houston 
the facts and figures respecting the years 
1935, 1936, and 1937. I have the facts 
and figures for the city of Detroit for the 
years 1935 and 1936, but I was unable to 
get them for the years 1937 to 1942, in- 
clusive. Promise was made that in the 
course of time those figures would be 
furnished me, and if and when I receive 
them during the course of next week, 
when I continue this speech, I expect to 
put them in the ReEcorp. 

Mr. President, I shall now give the fig- 
ures furnished me for the city of Hous- 
ton and the city of Detroit for the years 
1935 and 1936. In 1935 the whites con- 
stituted 74 percent and the Negroes 21 
percent of the entire population of the 
city of Houston. 

In 1935 the whites constituted 91 per- 
cent plus and the colored constituted 8 
percent plus of the entire population of 
Detroit. In other words, there were 13 
percent more colored in Houston than in 
Detroit, when we consider the total pop- 
ulation of those cities. - 

Let us now see what the figures show as 
to crimes committed. The crimes for 
which I have heretofore submitted fig- 
ures are. those of murder, manslaughter, 
rape, robbery, aggravated assault, bur- 
glary, theft, and auto theft. 

The number of whites arrested in the 
city of Houston for murder during 1935 
was 8. The number of Negroes 28. 

In Detroit the number of whites ar- 
rested for murder and manslaughter was 
103, and Negroes 39. 

In other words in Detroit the Negroes, 
who constituted dnly 8 percent of the 
total population, as compared with a 
Negro population of 21 percent in Hous- 
ton, committed 11 more murders than 
were committed by Negroes in the city 
of Houston. 

Five white persons were arrested in 
Houston for committing rape, in contrast 
with eight colored persons arrested for 
the same crime. In Detroit 49 white per- 
sons were arrested for the crime of rape, 
in contrast with 28 colored. 

For robbery in Houston, 112 whites 
were arrested in contrast with 100 col- 
ored. In Detroit 150 whites were ar- 
rested for robbery and 70 colored. 

For aggravated assault, 172 whites 
were arrested in Houston and 82 Negroes. 
In Detroit 53 whites were arrested, in 
contrast with 87 colored. 

For the crime of burglary, 198 whites 
were arrested in Houston, compared to 
256 colored. In the city of Detroit 238 
whites were arrested for burglary, com- 
pared to 163 colored. 
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For the crime of larceny, 239 whites 
were arrested in Houston, compared ‘o 
151 colored. In Detroit the number of 
gation arrested was 1,079 and the coloreq 

Arrests for auto theft in the city of 
Houston, 351 whites, in contrast to 46 
colored, In Detroit the number of whites 
arrested for auto theft was 98, compared 
with 23 colored. 

Mr. President, bear in mind the differ. 
ence in the percentage of population be- 
tween the colored of Detroit and the 
colored of Houston. The colored in 
Houston represent 21 percent of the total 
population, and the colored in Detroit 
ee 8 percent of the total popula- 

on. 

I now give the total number. In the 
city of Houston the total number of 
whites arrested was 1,085, and in the city 
of Detroit the total number of whites 
arrested was 1,770. 

In Houston the total number of colored 
arrested was 671, in contrast to a total 
a of colored arrested in Detroit of 

On the basis of 10,007 the population 
of the city of Houston, 50 whites were 
arrested for the categories of crimes I 
have just enumerated, compared to 106 
colored. The ratio of colored was 2.1 to 
1 white. 

On the basis of 10,000 of the popula- 
tion of the city of Detroit the number of 
whites arrested was 12 and the number of 
colored arrested was 90. 

Or, to put it in another way, for every 
white person arrested in Detroit for any 
of the crimes enumerated, the figure for 
colored persons was 17.5, whereas. for 
every white person arrested in Houston 
for committing these crimes, the figure 
for colored was 2.1. I think the figures 
I have just given are significant, Sena- 
tors—I mean Senator. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Utah. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I have enjoyed lis- 
tening to the address being made by the 
distinguished Senator. I am wondering 
now, inasmuch as we have the Senate 
Chamber pretty much to ourselves, that 
is since there are only three on this side 
of the aisle—— 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
overlooked the Senator from Massachu- 
= (Mr. SaLTONSTALL]. I beg his par- 

on. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Will the Senator 
now in simple terms which 7 can under- 
stand tell me what conclusion he draws 
from the statistics he has just given? 
They are interesting to me, but I wonder 
what conclusion would be the proper one 
to draw, and what the distinguished Sen- 
ator concludes from the statistics he has 
given. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, as 
I indicated on two or three occasions on 
the floor of the Senate in the last 2 or 
3 days—— 

Mr. MURDOCK. 


I apologize to the 
Senator for not having been here. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I am sorry the Sen- 
ator was not here, but I shall cheerfully 
repeat some of the reasons I have given 
for the situation which exists, as shown 
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by the figures I have placed in the 
Recorp. One reason is that when a col- 
ored man goes up North he attempts 
to rub elbows with the white people. 
The white people in the North have less 
regard for him than do the people of the 
South, where a colored man would never 
attempt to rub elbows with the white 
people. 

Then again there are laws on the 
statute books in Northern States, which 
I expect to read to the Senate next week, 
passed by 18 States, which permit the 
colored to eat and drink in the same 
restaurants and barrooms and to sleep in 
the same hotels, and even to be buried in 
the same cemeteries with the whites. 
Laws have been passed which permit 
Negroes to swim in the same swimming 
pool as the white people use, and when 
the poor devils come to exercise that 
right they get into trouble. 

We do not do that down South. We 
never place a law on the statute books 
which gives the colored man a certain 
right unless we expect him to exercise it, 
My contention is that the laws in ques- 
tion were placed on the statute books of 
the various Northern States in order to 
appease a small, miserable political group 
of colored people in the large cities so 
they probably would vote “with us” in a 
certain election. For example, in the 
great. State of Pennsylvania the colored 
population represents approximately 4.7 
percent of the total population; and the 
major segment of the colored population 
is in Pittsburgh and Philadelphia. Is it 
possible to believe that the influence of 
the colored people in Pittsburgh and 
Philadelphia is so powerful that they can 
go to the legislature at Harrisburg and 
have laws enacted giving the colored 
people the right to swim in the same 
swimming pools with white people? I 
know that the white people do not want 
that, but politicians try to win votes by 
appeasing the colored people. They say, 
“We will help you in the legislature to 
put over anything you want to protect 
your race in Pennsylvania.” The Legis- 
lature of Pennsylvania even enacted a 
law giving colored people the right to 
marry white persons. A similar law was 
enacted in Illinois. Do Senators know 
that 18 States of the Union have enacted 
laws permitting whites and blacks to 
marry? Why was that done? Does any- 
one suppose that the white people of 
those States had anything to say about 
it? I know very well that they did not. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hory 
in the chair). Does the Senator from 
Louisiana yield to the Senator from 
Utah? 

Mr. ELLENDER,. I yield. 

Mr. MURDOCK. The facts which the 
Senator is giving us are very interesting; 
but it seems to me that he is trying to 
prove a point by statistics—— 

4 "", ELLENDER. That is one way to 

o it. 

Mr. MURDOCK. In my opinion it is 
rather unfair, unless more facts are pre- 
sented than the Senator has given. 

The Senator is very much interested in 
housing. I do not know of any Senator 
who has given more intelligent study to 
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housing problems than has the distin- 
guished Senator from Louisiana. I, too, 
have given considerable study to that 
question. The mayors of the great met- 
ropolitan centers of the country who 
have testified before the Committee on 
Banking and Currency have told us that 
a large percentage of the crime and dis- 
ease found in those cities occurs in the 
slums, the blighted districts. That indi- 
cates that the housing of people—in other 
words, their environment—has a tre- 
mendous influence on their lives, on 
whether or not they commit crimes, and 
whether or not they enjoy good health. 
While the statistics with respect to crime 
are revealing, before coming to a definite 
conclusion I should like to know the 
housing relationship as between the 
white people in Detroit and the colored 
people in Detroit. I-should like to know 
whether the housing relationship in De- 
troit is similar to the housing relation- 
ship in Houston, New Orleans, and other 
southern cities. I wish to be fair in this 
matter. I cannot come to a conclusion 
merely from the criminal records of the 
two groups in the various cities unless I 
also have information as to the condi- 
tions under which they live. Am I cor- 
rect or am I mistaken? 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator is emi- 
nently correct. I am satisfied that en- 
vironment has a great deal to do with 
crime. However, the Senator must not 
overlook the fact that there are many 
poor white people in our large cities. The 
figures which I am submitting are not 
selected figures dealing with people in 
the upper crust of society. They deal 
with all the people; and the same argu- 
ment which applies to the poor white 
people in the South and the North also 
applies to the poor colored people in the 
South and in the North. 

The Senator mentions housing. About 
3 months ago I was in New Orleans at- 
tending a meeting with respect to the 
housing bill which, as the Senator knows, 
I am sponsoring before the Senate. I 
was shown places in the city of New Or- 
leans where as many as 14 families lived 
in buildings with one toilet and one bath- 
room. The places were formerly occu- 
pied by 2 or 3 families instead of 14. I 
admit that such a situation is bound to 
aggravate conditions affecting crime; but 
do not forget that the same argument 
applies to the poor white people in the 
larger cities as applies to the poor colored 
people. There is no difference. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr, ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. MURDOCK. The Senator says 
that, as a result of the laws which have 
been enacted in the North, when the 
Negro comes from the South to the 
North he begins rubbing elbows with the 
white people in Detroit, Pittsburgh, or 
Philadelphia. Before coming to a con- 
clusion from the criminal records which 
the distinguished Senator has pointed 
out, I should like to know something 
about the white people with whom the 
Negro rubs elbows. That factor may 
have something to do with the statistics 
related by the Senator. The fact that 
there is more crime among Negroes in 
those cities than there is in the South 
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may result from the fact that the Negro, 
by reason of his economic status, is 
forced to rub elbows constantly with the 
criminal elements in the large cities. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is not the case. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I say, if that is the 
case, it may be an explanation of the 
condition. I do not know, and the Sen- 
ator’s statistics do not tell me anything 
on that point. If that be the case, I 
should like to look a little deeper than 
the Senator is looking. 

Mr, ELLENDER. I have only started. 
This is only a cog in the wheel. I am 
laying the foundation to show the con- 
dition which exists, and as I proceed I 
shall offer further proof. 

Mr. MURDOCK. The Senator, I am 
sure, wishes to be fair. Before he 
comes to definite conclusions it might 
pay him to find out just what the re- 
lationship is, and the type of white 
people with whom the Negro, because of 
his economic status, is forced to rub el- 
bows in those cities. 

Mr. ELLENDER. To my way of 
thinking, the white people of the North 
do not like the Negro as much as we like 
him in the South. Every effort was 
made to prevent Negroes from working 
in factories in the North. It has been 
only lately that the unions in the North 
have permitted colored people to join 
them. Why was that? I say it was be- 
cause they did not like them. Whenever 
Negroes tried to work in factories side 
by side with the white people of the 
North, the white people did not like them. 
But I could show the Senator any num- 
ber of factories in the South in which, 
over a period of years, the two races 
have been working together continu- 
ously; and no serious objection has been 
urged to giving Negroes full employment, 
in whatever jobs they are best qualified 
to fill. But the situation in the North 
is differen:; at least, it was different be- 
fore the war. The Committee on Fair 
Employment Practice may have brought 
about some change. 

As I have said on many occasions, the 
colored people of the South are the wards 
of the white people of the South. We 
understand them. We never attempt to 
give them a right by law which we do 
not expect them to exercise. We do not 
coddle them. We do not appease them, 
as is being done in the North. To my 
way of thinking, that is one of the rea- 
sons why there is such a large difference 
in the ratio of crimes committed by the 
two races, and the number of crimes 
committed by the colored people of the 
South as compared with those com- 
mitted by Negroes in the North. Prob- 
ably there are more poor Negroes in the 
South than there are in the North. The 
statistics which I have presented for the 
Recorp during the past 3 days show 
that 3,600,000 colored people who live 
in the North commit more crimes than 
all the colored people in the South. 

Mr. TUNNELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. TUNNELL. I should like to know 
how many of the 3,600,000 were born in 
the South. 4 

Mr. ELLENDER. Practically all of 
them, 
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Mr. TUNNELL. It is the criminal ele- 
ment which is driven North. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Oh, no. 

Mr. TUNNELL. Oh, yes. We en- 
counter that situation right along. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Many good colored 
people go from the South to the North. 
I would not want to bring such an in- 
dictment against the colored people. 

Mr. TUNNELL. I simply wish to say 
that in Delaware we have very little 
trouble with the Negroes born there. 
The trouble we have is with what are 
generally known as “roadsters,” those 
who come from the South, who work 
their way north with the crops, as they 
mature. They seem to be the criminal 
element from the South. I do not know 
why thére should be any criminals left 
in the South. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The figures show 
that the colored people in the South 
commit far fewer crimes than those in 
the North commit. 

Mr. TUNNELL. I do not think any 
criminals are left in the South; I think 
they have gone to the North. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I -hope so, and I 
trust they will be punished for the crimes 
they may commit. 

Mr. TUNNELL. We have some who 
commit crimes; but, as the Senator said, 
a very large percentage of the 3,000,000 
Negroes in the North have come from the 
South, If the statistics are presented in 
such a way as to show the facts, it will be 
found that the convictions among 
Negroes in the North are coming from 
that element. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Perhaps the Senator 
has something there. I never ventured 
to look at the matter from that stand- 
point. But I venture to say that of the 
3,600,000 Negroes now in the North, per- 
haps as few as 35 percent of them were 
born in the North. 

Mr. TUNNELL. I imagine that more 
than 35 percent of the Negroes in my 
State were born there. 

Mr, ELLENDER. I am speaking gen- 
erally. I do not have the figures avail- 
able now. But, for instance, in the city 
of Detroit, between 1930 and 1940 the 
Negro population increased by 29,000. 

Mr. TUNNELL. I do not think the 
statistics will show that the northern- 
born Negro is very much different, in re- 
spect to his obedience to the law, from 
the whites around him. On the other 
hand, in Delaware we have Negroes who 
have left their homes in the South, prin- 
cipally in North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, and Virginia. They pass through 
our State. Some of them dodge it be- 
cause we have the whipping post. But 
they are the ones whose names get into 
the criminal records of our State—Ne- 
groes who come from the South and pass 
through Delaware on their way to the 
North. As a rule they do not live in 
Delaware; they do not stay there. They 
simply pass through our State. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr, President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I assume that the 
statistics to which the Senator from Lou- 
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isiana has referred are for convictions 
in the courts. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. They ‘were 
furnished to me by the chiefs of police 
of the city of Detroit ane the city of 
Houston. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Of course, I assume 
that the statistics are nct segregated as 
between convictions before a jury and 
convictions simply by a plea of guilty. 

Mr. ELLENDER. No; they are not. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I wonder whether 
the larger percentage which is found in 
the northern cities may result from the 
fact that the Negro criminals are not 
financially able to hire or employ the 
same grade of attorney as the white 
criminals are able to employ. In my 
opinion, if that be a fact, we could charge 
some of the difference in percentage to 
that factor. 

Mr. ELLENDER. It is possible; but 
the same factor would apply to the white 
poor folk. Many of them cannot afford 
to employ attorneys. 

Mr. MURDOCK. That is true. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The figures I have 
submitted apply to the whole white 
population and the whole colored pop- 
ulation. In the statistics there is no 
effort to present separate figures for the 
various classes of either the white peo- 
ple or the colored people. The sta- 
tistics apply to the upper crust as well 
as to the lower. 

Mr. MURDOCK. But does not the 
Senator think that therein lies a fallacy 
in the statistics? If people in the same 
economic status were compared, it seems 
to me, the picture would be much more 
conclusive than the one the Senator has 
portrayed. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I do not think the 
statistics are in anywise fallacious. If 
I were to cite statistics applicable to 
only one city, for which the ratio was, 
let us say, 1 to 6, and if the correspond- 
ing ratio for the other cities was far dif- 
ferent, I should say there might be some 
substance to what the Senator suggests. 
But for all the cities I have mentioned— 
Washington, Detroit, Cincinnati—and 
for many of the other cities to which I 
shall presently refer, the proportion or 
the ratio runs about the same. The 
ratio between the whites and the blacks 
is approximately the same for all those 
cities. It ranges up to as high as 5%. 
In one instance—and it is only one—it 
is 13.6, as I pointed out yesterday. I 
think I have another set of statistics 
for Detroit which shows a ratio of 16.4. 
But those are exceptions; I do not mean 
to say that all are the same. But as 
between all the large cities, the ratio is 
generally very much the same. All the 
ratios are quite close together; generally 
they are almost on an even keel, so to 
speak. That is what is convincing to me. 

Mr. President, I concluded reading 
the statistics for 1935 for the cities of 
Detroit and Houston, and I now ask 
unanimous consent to have the tables 
from which I have read printed at this 
point in the ReEcorp, as a part of my 
remarks. 
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There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Arrests, city of Houston, 1935 


Whites |Negroes} Total 
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Crime figures taken from Annual Report of Detroit 
Police Department, 1935. 

Population figures taken from 1930 census (U. 8. 
Bureau of the Census). 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, now 
let us consider the statistics for the year 
1936. I shall read the statistics by cities, 
and then shall give the totals, just to 
show the ratio, for that is what I now 
—_ to emphasize more than anything 


Let us begin with the city of Houston, 
for which I now hold in my hand a tabu- 
lation of the statistics for the year 1936. 
Please bear in mind that the Negro pop- 
ulation in Houston is 21 percent of the 
whole population. Of course, the re- 
mainder of the population is chiefly 
white, although there are a few others. 
Whenever reference is made to “others,” 
it must be borne in mind that in Hous- 
ton there are a few Indians and a few 
Mexicans, just as there are groups of 
others in the city of Detroit. But in 
1936, the proportion of the population 
as between whites and colored in the city 
of Houston was 74 percent to 21 percent, 
and in Detroit it was 91 percent to 8 
percent. 

The following are the statistics for the 
city of Houston for the year 1936: Mur- 
der, whites 15, Negroes 40; manslaughter, 
none reported; rape, whites 11, Negroes 
9; robbery, whites 63, Negroes 75; aggra- 
vated assault, whites 166, Negroes 73; 
burglary, white 189, Negroes 227; theft, 
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felony, whites 214, Negroes 138; auto 
theft, whites 275, Negroes 48. 

Total: Whites 938, Negroes 610. Rate 
per 10,000 of population: Whites 44, Ne- 
groes 96. The ratio was 2.2. For the 
previous year it was 2.1. 

Now let us consider the situation in the 
city of Detroit, where, I repeat, the pop- 
ulation was 8 percent colored and 91 
percent white. These are the statistics 
for the year 1936: Murder and man- 
slaughter, 84 whites, 31 colored; rape, 33 
whites, 42 colored; robbery, 184 whites, 
54 colored; aggravated assault, 68 whites, 
111 colored; burglary, 163 whites, 121 
colored; larceny, 839 whites, 522 colored; 
auto theft, 84 whites, 21 colored. 

Total: 1,455 whites, 899 colored. Rate 
per 10,000: Whites 10, colored 75. The 
ratio in that case happens to be the same 
as that for the previous year, namely, 
for every white man who committed one 
of those crimes in the city of Detroit 
7.5 colored people committed similar 
crimes- -in contrast to the situation in 
the city of Houston, where, fo: the same 
year, the ratio was 2.1. 

I ask unanimous consent to have these 
tables printed at this point in the Rec- 
orD, as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Arrests, city of Houston, 1936 
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Crime figures furnished by chief of police, Houston, 
Tex. 

Population figures taken from 1930 census (U. 8. 
Pureau of the Census). 
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Crime figures taken from Annual Report of Detroit 
Police Department, 1936. 

Population figures taken from 1930 census (U. S. Bu- 
reau of the Census). 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I have 
one other table for the city of Houston. 





As I indicated a while ago, I do not have 
the 1937 figures for the city of Detroit, I 
understand the officials of Detroit could 
not furnish them. But for the benefit of 
the Senate, I shall present the figures for 
the city of Houston for 1937. They are as 
follows: Murder, 20 whites, 31 Negroes; 
manslaughter, not reported; rape, 6 
whites, 20 Negroes; robbery, 106 whites, 
83 Negroes; aggravated assault, 203 
whites, 103 Negroes; burglary, 149 whites, 
332 Negroes; theft, felony, 186 whites, 140 
Negroes; auto theft, 294 whites, 62 Ne- 
groes. 

Total: 964 whites, 771 Negroes. Rate 
per 10,000 of population: Whites 45, Ne- 
groes 122—or a ratio of 2.7. The increase 
of ratio, as compared to the ratio for the 
previous year, is one-half of 1 percent. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
table from which I have just read printed 
at this point in the Recorp, as a part of 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


Arrests, city of Houston, 1937 
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Mr. ELLENDER. I now continue with 
the remainder of the statistics which I 
have for the city of Detroit, covering the 
year 1943. In that year the Negro popu- 
lation had increased, as I indicated a 
while ago to the distinguished Senator 
from Delaware, from 8 percent to 9.2 
percent as compared with 1940. The 
whites represented 90.7 percent of the 
total population, and the colored repre- 
sented 9.2 percent of the total popu- 
lation. 

Murder and manslaughter, whites 66, 
Negroes 63; rape, whites 77, Negroes 71; 
robbery, whites 154, Negroes 158; aggra- 
vated assault, whites 82, Negroes 185; 
burglary, whites 90, Negroes 314; larceny, 
whites 226, Negroes 393; auto theft, 
whites 90, Negroes 41. Total: Whites 
785, Negroes 1,225. 

Here we have the following situation: 
The white population consists of 90.7 per- 
cent of the entire population, as I have 
heretofore indicated, and the colored 
consists of 9.2 percent of the entire popu- 
lation. Yet Negroes committed 350-plus 
more of these crimes in 1943 than did 
the whites. Putting the situation an- 
other way, the rate per 10,000 population 
is, whites, 5; Negroes, 82. The ratio was 
16.4. In other words, for every white 
man who committed one of these crimes 
in the city of Detroit during the year 
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1943, 16.4 
crimes. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the table from which I have 
just read printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Negroes committed similar 


Persons charged resulting in prosecution, city 
of Detroit, 1943 | 


Writs Negroes} Total 
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Crime figures taken from Annual Report of Detroi 
Police Department, 1943. 

Population figures taken from 1940 census (U. S§. 
Bureau of the Census). 


Mr.ELLENDER. Mr. President, I now 
proceed to the year 1944 and conclude 
the figures for the city of Detroit: 

Murder and manslaughter, whites 56, 
Negroes 48; rape, whites 69, Negroes 61; 
robbery, whites 124, Negroes 181; aggra- 
vated assault, whites 284, Negroes 98; 
burglary, whites 234, Nezroes 175; lar- 
ceny, whites 392, Negroes 410; auto theft, 
whites 120, Negroes 46. 

Total: Whites 1,279, Negroes 1,019. 

The rate per 10,000 population: Whites 
9, Negroes 68. 

The ratio of crimes committed is 1 
white to 7.6 Negro. I repeat that the 
difference in population was 9.2 percent 
colored and 90.7 percent white. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the table from which I have 
just read printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 
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Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
shall now give some figures with respect 
to the city of Baltimore. Baltimore is 
not .far from’ the city of Washington. 
Strange as it may seem, for the years 
1935 up to 1940, when the census was 
taken, the city of Washington had about 
a 10 percent greater colored population 
than did the city of Baltimore. The 
ratio as between the whites and col- 
ored in Baltimore was somewhat less 
than the ratio between the whites and 
the colored in the city of Washington. 
That fact may perhaps account—I 
would not say that it would account for a 
certainty—for the ratio of crimes as be- 
tween the whites and colored people in 
the city of Baltimore being a little lower 
than in the city of Washington. 

Here are the figures for the city of 
Baltimore during 1935: Murder, whites 
19, Negroes 34; manslaughter, whites 151, 
Negroes 24: rape, whites 36, Negroes 28; 
robbery,- whites 154, Negroes 216; ag- 
gravated assault, whites 62, Negroes 66; 
burglary, whites 615, Negroes 746; lar- 
ceny, whites 1,490, Negroes 1,575. “No 
record was kept for auto theft for the 
year 1935. I note that in the data which 
I have concerning the city of Baltimore, 
the record as to auto theft was not kept 
separate from other forms of theft. I 
ask Senators to bear in mind that the 
white population of the city of Balti- 
more was 82 percent of the whole, and 
that the colored population was 18 per- 
cent of the whole. Yet we find that al- 
most 162 fewer white persons committed 
crimes in the categories to which I have 
referred than did Negroes. The total is: 
Whites 2,527, Negroes 2,689. The rate 
per 10,000 population, whites 38, Negroes 
189. The ratio was 1 to 5. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the table from which I have 
just read printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


Arrests, city of Baltimore, 1935 
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Crime figures taken from Report of the Police Com- 
missioner for the City of Baltimore for the year 1935. 

Population figures taken from 1930 census (U. 8. 
Bureau of the Census). 

1 Not shown separately in report; probably included 


under larceny. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I now read the fig- 
ures for the year 1936 for the city of 
Baltimore. I repeat that the statistics 
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which I have been reading were fur- 
nished to me from the reports of the 
police commissioner for the city of Bal- 
timore. The population figures referred 
to in the table were taken from the 1930 
United States Census. 

Murder, whites 12, Negroes 58; man- 
slaughter, whites 97, Negroes 28; rape, 
whites 21, Negroes 45; robbery, whites 
152, Negroes 256; assault, whites 98, Ne- 
groes 97; burglary, whites 652, Negroes 
903; larceny, whites 1,357, Negroes 1,625. 

I ask Senators to bear in mind that, 
as I indicated a while ago, the population 
of Baltimore consists of 82-percent white 
and 18-percent colored. The whites 
committed approximately 700 fewer of 
these crimes than did the Negroes. The 
rate per 10,000 population was whites 36, 
Negroes 212. For each white man who 
committed one of these crimes during 
the year 1936 in Baltimore, 5.9 Negroes 
committed similar crimes. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the table from which I have 
just read printed at this point in the 
RcorpD. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Arrests, city of Baltimore, 1936 
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Crime figures taken from Report of the Police Com- 
missioner for the City of Baltimore for the vear 1936. 

Population res taken from 1930 census (U. §. 
Bureau of the Census). 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I now 
give the figures for the city of Baltimore 
for 1939: Murder, whites 15, Negroes 
73; manslaughter, whites 152, Negroes 
43; rape, whites 24, Negroes 44; robbery, 
whites 155, Negroes 295; assault, whites 
1,925, Negroes 2,530; burglary, whites 
579, Negroes 798; larceny, whites 1,547, 
Negroes 1,645. Total,-whites 4,397, Ne- 
groes 5,428. 

In other words, in a population of 
which the whites consisted of 82 percent 
and the colored consisted of 18 percent, 
the Negroes committed 1,000-plus more 
of these crimes than did the whites. The 
rate per 10,000 was whites 66, Negroes 
382. The ratio was 1 white for 58 Ne- 
groes. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the table from which I have 
just read printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the Record, as 
follows: 
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Crime figures taken from Report of the Police Commi 
sioner for the City of Baltimore for the year 1939. - 
Population ya from the 1930 census (U. § 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, the 
1940 census showed a very slight change 
in the colored population of Baltimore. 
The difference was less than 1 percent, as 
compared to the previous decade. In 
other words, the population of the city 
of Baltimore was: Whites, 82.1 percent; 
colored, 17.9 percent, or almost the same 
as under the previous census. The ratio 
was about the same as for the years I 
have given—just under 5 to 1. 

For the year 1940, the figures are as 
follows: 

Murder, whites 16, Negroes 72; man- 
slaughter, whites 120, Negroes 23; rape, 
whites 29, Negroes 43; robbery, whites 
172, Negroes 384; assault, whites 1,961, 
Negroes 2,636; burglary, whites 717, Ne- 
groes 769; larceny, whites 1,577, Negroes 
1,731. 

Total: Whites 4,592, colored 5,658. 

In other words, 18 percent of the popu- 
lation of Baltimore, consisting of colored 
people, committed almost 1,100 more of 
these crimes than the white population, 
which constituted 82 percent of the total. 
The rate per 10,000 was, whites 66, Ne- 
groes 341, or, to put it in another way, the 
ratio was 1 to 5.2. 

Mr. President, I ask that the table re- 
ferred to be printed in the Recorp at this 
point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


Arrests, city of Baltimore, 1940 
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Crime res taken from Report of the Police Com- 
missioner for the City of Baltimore for the year 1940. 
Population fi taken from the 1940 census (U. 5. 
Bureau of the Census). 
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Mr. ELLENDER. In the same city 
for 1941 the figures were as follows: 
Murder, whites 10, Negroes 87; man- 
slaughter, whites 7, Negroes none; rape, 
whites 20, Negroes 73; robbery, whites 
127, Negroes 419; assault, whites 2,692, 
Negroes 3,296; burglary, whites 713, Ne- 
groes 926; larceny, whites 1,881, Ne- 
groes 2,220; total, whites 5,450, Ne- 
groes 7,021. 

The difference between the two 
amounts to almost 1,600. In other 
words, 18 percent of the population of 
Baltimore, consisting of colored people, 
committed 1,600 more crimes than the 
rest of the people of that city, who 
constituted white persons, and were 82 
percent of the entire population. To 
put it another way, the ratio per 10,000 
was whites 79, Negroes 423, or a ratio of 
1 to 5.3. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the table be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


Arrests, city of Baltimore, 1941 
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Crime figures taken from the Report of the Police 
Commissioner for the City of Baltimore, for the year 
1M1. 

Population figures taken from the 140 census (U. S. 
Bureau of the Census). 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I have been struck 
by the statements just made by the dis- 
tinguished Senator. I should like to 
know whether the Senator has the 
figures for the city of New York, where 
all the racial demagoguery is found, and 
where live those who preach racial 
equality. ; 

Mr. ELLENDER. I have made every 
effort to obtain the figures for New York, 
but I understand the authorities do not 
segregate the colored from the whites, 
put them all in the same pot. No dis- 
tinction is made. I think the same 
course is followed in Chicago. There is 
no. attempt to differentiate between the 
whites and the colored in the commis- 
sion of crimes. They seem to put them 
all on the same basis. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Is it the Senator’s 
opinion that the same ratio would hold 
true? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I would say it might 
be more. I may be wrong in my conclu- 
sion, but I would say to the Senator that 
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wherever colored people are permitted 
to congregate to themselves they usually 
commit more crimes than if they are 
segregated over an area. In Harlem, 
where there are I think 450,000 colored 
people living together, the Lord only 
knows what goes on. The police of New 
York cannot keep up with them. I am 
sure that if the facts were known and 
we were able to separate the figures the 
ratio as between whites and colored in 
the city of New York would probably be 
shown to be what it is in Cincinnati. I 
presume the Senator was not present 
yesterday when I read the figures for 
Cincinnati. In some instances the ratio 
was as high as 16.6 colored to 1 white 
man in that city. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I think the ratio is 
higher in places where there is a great 
amount of racial demagoguery, and agi- 
tation about racial equality. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is the cause 
of all this discussion. As I indicated, 
and as the Senator from Mississippi has 
indicated, the measure which is now be- 
ing considered, and similar measures 
which were considered in the past, such 
as the antilynching bill, and the anti- 
poll-tax bill, were submitted to the Con- 
gress with a view to appeasing a certain 
group of demagogs in New York. There 
are some in the city of Washington. I 
have referred to them several times, the 
colored “brain trust.” 

Mr. EASTLAND. Is Judge Hastie one 
of them? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I donot know. He 
is not named among them. He might 
be one. I do not want to do him an 
injustice. This small group of colored 
leaders say they represent all the colored 
people throughout the country. I doubt 
that very much. As I indicated on two 
or three occasions, I doubt that they rep- 
resent a hundred thousand of them. 

Mr. EASTLAND. As the distinguished 
Senator knows, the mulattoes are the 
ones who want racial equality. The real 
Negro does not want racial equality. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I do not know, but 
I think all of them would like to get it, 
and they will continue coming to Con- 
gress every year. Pass this bil! and the 
next time they will want to go a step 
further. 

Mr. EASTLAND. But they are not 
going to get this bill passed. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Of course not; not 
if I can prevent it. 

Mr. EASTLAND. 
ice in a few hours. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Ihopeso. I do not 
wish to express too much optimism, but, 
so far as I am concerned, if talking can 
put it to death, I am going to talk as long 
as God gives me breath. Ihave said that 
on two or three occasions. This is the 
fourth day I have been speaking, and I 
am not the ieast bit tired yet. I think 
I can go five or six more days without 
any effort. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The distinguished 
Senator has made a marvelous speech, 
but if he should become tired he would 
have plenty of assistance. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Do not say it is a 
fine speech. I am merely submitting 
figures, which is something one of the 
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page boys of the Senate could do as well 
as I. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Does not the Sena- 
tor think the cure for ail the racial agita- 
tion is taking the doctrine of white 
supremacy to the American people? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Of course. 

Mr. EASTLAND. And showing the 
American people the value of race— 
showing them that race is everything in 
American life? 

Mr. ELLENDER. The quicker the 
politicians of the Nation realize that 
this country will not survive unless we 
have white supremacy, the better off we 
will be. There can be no question about 
that. The Senator is becoming a little 
bit excited about the matter. I should 
like to discuss what occurred not far 
from here, in Haiti, during Napoleon's 
time. I note the senior Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Overton] sitting before 
me. He will recall, no doubt, that there 
was in Haiti a population of several hun- 
dred thousand—50,000 of them white. 

At that time Haiti was a province of 
France. Napoleon, who was then Em- 
peror of France, was under the impres- 
sion that the British, who had a navy 
superior to that of France, would cap- 
ture Haiti and declare it an English 
possession. In order to thwart the de- 
sign of the British, Napoleon gave the 
Haitians their freedom. Before their 
freedom was given them, 50,000 white 
people ruled the several hundred thou- 
sand colored without any effort, without 
any trouble. Ever since the colored peo- 
ple obtained their independence and 
took charge of Haiti, there has been 
chaos. As Senators know, in 1915 we 
had to send marines to Haiti to keep or- 
der, and the trouble has been going on 
ever since the colored people have been 
in charge of Haiti. 

I do not want to see such a condition 
as that ever exist in this country and that 
is why I am willing to stand on this floor 
as long as God gives me breath, to stop 
such laws as that now proposed from 
Passing. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I understood the 
Senator a few moments ago to mention 
the anti-poll-tax legislation as being in 
somewhat the same category with the bill 
now pending. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I should like to in- 
quire of the distinguished Senator wheth- 
er he is serving notice on the Senate that 
the same type of filibuster will be con- 
ducted on that proposal when it comes 
before the Senate for action? 

Mr, ELLENDER. Worse. I say that 
bill is worse than the one now pending, 
because it is in the teeth and face of the 
Constitution. With other Senators, I 
spoke on this floor during a little filibus- 
ter, which lasted for about 2 weeks, when 
the poll-tax bill came up, and I think 
we proved to the satisfaction of any rea- 
sonable man that to abolish the poll taxes 
through Federal law was absolutely un- 
constitutional. But that did not disturb 
many Senators on this floor. I say that 
the bill now being considered trespasses 
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on many of the sacred rights of our coun- 
try. It takes away cherished freedoms. 
There is no question in my mind that we 
may as well say good-by to private enter- 
prise if a law of this nature is passed, 
and, as I indicated day before yesterday, 
if the companion bill, the gold-dust twin 
of this bill were also to pass—that is the 
minimum wage bill in its original form— 
we might as well say a final good-by to 
free enterprise. When I speak of the 
minimum wage bill I do not have in mind 
that portion of the bill which would fix 
wages, but the provisions of the bill which 
in effect says that the administrator 
would have the right to select industry 
committees for every industry through- 
out the country, which committees would 
have the right to go into every man’s bus- 
iness, to classify every job holder, and fix 
a minimum wage for everyone, from the 
lowest paid to the highest paid. In other 
words, if that bill were passed in its pres- 
ent form there would be created a com- 
mission which would tell industry whom 
to employ, and how much it should pay. 
If such a commission as that were cre- 
ated we might as well say good-by to 
private industry. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me again? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Am I to assume 
from that statement that on the mini- 
mum-wage legislation the Senator would 
feel justified in conducting the same kind 
of filibuster? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I did not clearly 
understand the question. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Am I to assume 
from the most recent statement made 
by the distinguished Senator that he 
would feel justified in conducting the 
same type of filibuster against the mini- 
mum-wage legislation? 

Mr. ELLENDER. If the provision to 
which I referred were ir the bill, yes. 
But, fortunately, the committee struck 
it out, and it will not be presented to 
the Senate. The same question was 
asked of me yesterday by the distin- 
guished Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse]. No; I would not filibuster 
against such a bill as the minimum-wage 
bill. I voted for the minimum-wage law 
of 1938, and I expect to vote for the 
present bill if we can have placed in the 
bill a provision for a minimum wage that 
is within reason, and a provision as to 
exemptions. The bill is still before the 
committee, and I am very hopeful that 
we can write into the bill a minimum 
equal to that which prevailed during the 
war, with a condition that the minimum 
can be raised to 65 cents if industry com- 
mittees find that any industry can pay 
that much. If such a bill as that shall 
come before the Senate I will not only 
vote for it but I will do all I can to have 
it passed. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, will 
my colleague yield to me? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. OVERTON. I have been unable 
to be present during all the remarks 
made by my colleague. I want to ask 
him whether he has referred to the re- 
peal of the law which made the pay- 
ment of the poll tax a prerequisite to 
voting in the State of Louisiana, and 
what effect that had by way of increas- 
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ing the Negro vote in Louisiana? Has 
the Senator referred to that? 

Mr. ELLENDER. No; I have not, but 
Iam glad my colleague has mentioned it. 

Mr. OVERTON. Let me ask this ques- 
tion: It is a fact, is it not, that a number 
of years ago Louisiana repealed the law 
providing for the payment of a poll tax as 
@ prerequisite to voting? 

Mr. ELLENDER. In 1934, and I han- 
dled the bill before the Louisiana Legis- 
lature. 

Mr.OVERTON. Has the repeal of that 
law increased the number of Negroes who 
have voted in the State of Louisiana 
elections? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Not to any appre- 
ciable extent. 

Mr. OVERTON. Is it not a fact that 
only a comparatively small handful of 
Negroes vote in Louisiana? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. 

Mr. OVERTON. Is it not a fact that 
the Negroes of the State of Louisiana are 
perfectly well satisfied with the white 
man’s government as being administered 
in that State? 

Mr. ELLENDER. There is no doubt 
about that, Mr. President, and there is 
no prohibition whatever against the col- 
ored people voting in any of our general 
elections, as the Senator knows. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, if my 
colleague will yield further to me, I wish 
to make the bold statement on the floor 
of the Senate that, if the junior Senator 
from Louisiana were up for reelection 
now, and if his candidacy were submit- 
ted to the colored vote of Louisiana only, 
he would be reelected by a very large 
majority. That is the attitude the col- 
ored race in our State takes toward the 
white man’s government as administered 
in our State. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, we 
never hear of such a proposal as that 
contained in the legislation now before 
the Senate unless it is precipitated by 
agitation on the part of misguided indi- 
viduals from the North who come to the 
South and try to stir up sentiment. Of 
course, we hear such things from col- 
ored people from the North who come 
down South to agitate. Otherwise we 
never hear of it. As I have pointed out 
on many occasions, the records show that 
last year the State of Louisiana spent 
more for education of the colored people 
of that State than the State paid in 1909 
for education for both the white and col- 
ored of the State. That shows the prog- 
ress we have made in Louisiana. As I 
have previously stated, up to 25 years 
ago we had no high schools in my State 
for the colored people. Today we have 
them all over the State. At that time 
we had no colleges for the colored people. 
We have such colleges now. We have 
hospitals for the colored. Let us con- 
sider the great Charity Hospital in the 
city of New Orleans. Remember that 
the colored people comprise about 37 per- 
cent of the total population of Louisiana. 
Forty percent of the patients treated in 
the great New Orleans Charity Hospital 
are colored, and they are treated by the 
same doctors and the same nurses as are 
the whites. We make no distinction. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 


of making a few remarks. 
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dit: ELLENDER. I yield for a ques- 


Mr. MILLIKIN. I should like to have 
the Senator yield to me for the purpose 


Mr. ELLENDER. If the Senator wil) 
permit me to finish with three pages with 
respect to Baltimore, I shall be glad to 
yield to him. 

The figures of arrests in the city of 
Baltimore for the year 1942 are as 
follows: 

For murder, whites 21, Negroes 112; for 
manslaughter, whites 183, Negroes 31; for 
rape, white 43, Negroes 61; for robbery, 
whites 129, Negroes 606; for assault, 
whites 3,172, Negroes 3,619; for burglary, 
whites 488, Negroes 636; for larceny, 
whites 2,195, Negroes 2,452. 

The totais are: Whites, 6,231; Negroes, 
7,517. To put it in another way, the 
rate per 10,000 population is, for whites, 
90, and for Negroes, 453, or a ratio of 
5 to 1. Bear in miné that the ratio of 
population for that year and the suc- 
ceeding years for which I shall read 
figures was 82 percent whites and 17.9 
colored. 

I ask unanimous consent that the table 
for the city of Baltimore for 1942 be 
printed in the Recorp at this point as 
part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed the REeEcorp, as 
follows: 
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Crime figures taken from the Report of the Police Com 
missioner for the City of Baltimore, for the year 1942. 
Population figures taken from the 1940 census (U. 8. 
Bureau of the Census). 


Mr. ELLENDER. The figures showing 
arrests in the city of Baltimore during 
the year 1943 are as follows: 

For murder, whites 25, Negroes 85; for 
manslaughter, whites 154, Negroes 35; 
for rape, whites 34, Negroes 56; for 
robbery, whites 287, Negroes 554; for as- 
sault, whites 3,094, Negroes 3,324; for 
burglary, whites 870, Negroes 772; for 
larceny, whites 1,768, Negroes 1,867. 

The totals are: For whites 6,232 and for 
Negroes 6,693. The rate per 10,000 popu- 
lation is 90 for whites and 403 for Negroes, 
or a ratio of 1 to 4.4. By the way, that 
happens to be the lowest ratio of any 
of the years between 1935 and 1944. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
table for 1943 be printed in the R&Ecorp 
at this point as part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the REcorD, as 
follows: 
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Bureau of the Census), 


Mr. ELLENDER. The figures show- 
ing arrests in the city of Baltimore in the 
year 1944 are as follows: 

For murder and manslaughter, whites 
143, Negroes 39; for rape, whites 27, Ne- 
groes 58; for robbery, whites 151, Ne- 
groes 442; for assault, whites 2,771, 
Negroes 3,248; for burglary, whites 696, 
Negroes 711; for larceny, whites 1,866, 
Negroes 1,926. 

The totals are: For whites, 5,648, and 
for Negroes, 6,426. 

To put it another way, the rate per 
10,000 population was 82 for whites and 
387 for Negroes, the ratio being 1 to 4.8. 
Iask unanimous consent that the table 
for 1944 be printed in the Recorp at this 
point as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the REcorp, as 
follows: 


Arrests, city of Baltimore, 1944 
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Crime figures taken from the Report of the Police Com- 
missioner for the City of Baltimore, for the year 1944. 

Population figures taken from the 1940 census (U. S, 
Bureau of the Census), 


Mr. ELLENDER. As I have indicated 
on several occasions, 82 percent of the 
population of Baltimore is white, as com- 
pared with approximately 17.9 percent 
colored. In the city of Baltimore, in 
every year of the 9 years since 1935, 
including 1944, more colored people 
committed these crimes than did whites. 


THE WHEAT AND BREAD PROBLEM 
During the delivery of Mr. ELLENDER’s 
speech, 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 


Senator yield to me for about 5 min- 
utes? 
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Mr. ELLENDER. 1! yield to the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico. 

Mr. HATCH. On yesterday I was 
mildly irritated at some of the comments 
I saw coming from certain sources con- 
cerning the proposal to have the Ameri- 
can people eat bread which would be a 
little darker than our present white 
bread. I have not read all the news 
dispatches which appeared in the news- 
papers of yesterday, both morning and 
evening, but yesterday I made some 
comments in which I expressed my dis- 
Approval of anyone who would selfishly 
try to inject a political issue into this 
generous program for saving men, wom- 
en, and little children from starvation. 
I shall not discuss the question today, but 
as I said in the beginning, I was mildly 
irritated when I read some of the com- 
ments, but when I read the article I hold 
in my hand, last night, I was really con- 
siderably incensed. I read now from an 
article which was clipped from the 
Washington Daily News of yesterday aft- 
ernoon—a news story. The headline is: 
“Truman bread health menace?” 

This story follows: 

Although no public stand has been taken 
so far by the Department of Agriculture on 
President Truman's wheat-saving dark-bread 
program, unofficial antagonism was sharp 
today—on grounds of the health of the 
Nation. 

Branding the Presidential order “short- 
sighted,” a high Agriculture official said the 
President had made no provision for the 
thousands of persons who cannot eat rough- 
age. There absolutely will have to be some 
provision made for persons who must have 
white bread, he said. 

Under the President’s voluntary program, 
which Government sources called “pretty 
definite,” $0-percent-flour extraction is to 
be made from wheat kernels, where 70 per- 
cent has been normal for white bread. 


Then quoting this so-called official 
again, the article proceeds: 

“Eighty-percent extraction will mean gray 
bread, looking as though dirt were in it,” 
this official said. It will have a course bran 
content, he added, which will cause intestinal 
upsets in thousands of allergic persons. 

In 1917, when a similar bread compaign 
was tried in Europe, he said, “11,000,000 per- 
sons were casualties of intestinal upsets,” 
and special certificates for white bread had 
to be issued. 

This official said President Truman was ap- 
parently “giving orders first and locking into 
details second.” 

The Department of Agriculture will meet 
Monday with representatives of the bakery 
industry, at which a sample loaf of the 80 
percent extraction bread will be studied, if 
the Department can get it made up in time. 


The whole purport and content of that 
article, Mr. President, is that the De- 
partment of Agriculture, through one of 
its high departmental officials, has taken 
sharp issue with the President of the 
United States on the President’s proposal 
to send some of our grain to help feed the 
starving peoples of Europe. I could not 
believe that was true when I read it, and 
today I got in touch with the Secretary 
of Agriculture, Mr. Clinton P. Anderson, 
who comes from my State, and asked him 
if any high official in his department had 
made such a statement or had been au- 
thorized to make such a statement. Mr. 
Anderson said he had not seen the news 
story. When I showed it to him he was 
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as shocked and as amazed and dumb- 
founded as I was. On the contrary, he 
said, he was certain that no person in 
the Department of Agriculture had made 
any such statement as that. And he 
asked that if any such person has made 
such a statement, that the name of the 
person be produced. I join in that 
request. 

I do not criticize the reporters. Some- 
one gave out that story, but it is definitely 
laid at the door of the Department of 
Agriculture, under the name of a high 
official of that Department. In justice to 
the Department, in justice to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, and in justice 
to the American people, the name of that 
Official ought to be revealed. If any offi- 
cial of the Government has the courage 
to make a statement like that, then let 
him have the courage to give his name to 
his own department head, the Secretary 
of Agriculture, to the President of the 
United States, and tothe people. Let him 
not hide under the anonymous title of 
“a high department official.” 


FAIR EMPLOYMENT PRACTICE ACT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 101) to prohibit discrimi- 
nation in employment because of race, 
creed, color, national origin, or ancestry. 

Mr.ELLENDER. Mr. President, I now 
yield to the Senator from Colorado, pro- 
vided I do not lose my right to the floor. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, we 
have not had a quorum call all day. I 
know that a quorum of Senators is avail- 
able. I should like to have a quorum 
present to hear the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Colorado. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Louisiana yield for 
that purpose? 

Mr. ELLENDER. 
pose. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


I yield for that pur- 


The 


Aiken Guffey Morse 
Andrews Gurney Murdock 
Austin Hart Murray 
Bailey Hatch Myers 
Ball Hawkes O'Daniel 
Bankhead Hayden Overton 
Barkley Hickenlooper Radcliffe 
Bilbo Hill Reed 
Brewster Hoey Revercomb 
Bridges Huffman Robertson 
Briggs Johnson, Colo. Russell 
Buck Johnston, S.C. Saltonstall 
Bushfie!ld Kilgore Shipstead 
Butler Knowland Smith 
Byrd La Follette Stewart 
Capehart Langer Taft 
Capper Lucas Taylor 
Carvilie McCarran Thomas, Okla. 
Chavez McClellan Thomas, Utah 
Cordon McFarland Tobey 
Downey McKellar Tunnell 
Eastland McMahon Tydings 
Ellender Magnuson Walsh 
Ferguson Maybank Wheeler 
Fulbright Mead Wherry 
George Millikin White 
Gerry Mitchell Willis 
Green Moore Wilson 


Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. Giass] and the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Wacner] 
are absent from the Senate because of 
illness. 
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The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’MAHONEY] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. Gos- 
SETT] and the Senator from Florida (Mr. 
PEeprer! are absent on public business. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. Con- 
NALLY] is absent on official business as 
a representative of the United States 
attending the first session of the General 
Assembly of the United Nations, now 
being held in London. 

Mr.’ WHERRY. The Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG] is absent on 
official business as a representative of the 
United States attending the first session 
of the General Assembly of the United 
Nations, now being held in London. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Brooks] and the Senator from Kentucky 
(Mr. STANFILL] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. Don- 
NELL] has been excused by the Senate to 
make a trip to his home State. 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
WiLEY]! is absent on official business. 

The Senator from North Dakota (Mr. 
Younc] has been excused and is absent 
on official business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
EASTLAND in the chair). Eighty-four 
Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
REcorD as a part of my remarks, imme- 
diately following this request, the pend- 
ing bill, S. 101. 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
101) to prohibit discrimination in em- 
ployment because of race, creed, color, 
national origin, or ancestry, was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc.— 

FINDINGS AND DECLARATION OF POLICY 

SECTION 1. The Congress finds that the 
practice of denying employment opportuni- 
ties to, and discriminating in employment 
against, properly qualified persons by reason 
of their race, creed, color, national origin, or 
ancestry, foments domestic strife and unrest, 
deprives the United States of the fullest uti- 
lization of its capacities for production, en- 
dangers the national security and the general 
welfare, and adversely affects commerce. 

It is hereby declared to be the policy of the 
United States to eliminate such discrimina- 
tion in all employment relations which fail 
within the jurisdiction or control of the Fed- 
eral Government as hereinafter set forth. 
RIGHT TO FREEDOM FROM DISCRIMINATION IN 

EMPLOYMENT 

Sec. 2. The right to work and to seek work 
without discrimination because of race, creed, 
color, national origin, or ancestry is declared 
to be an immunity, of all citizens of the 
United States, which shall not be abridged by 
any State or by any instrumentality or crea- 
ture of the United States or of any State. 

UNFAIR EMPLOYMENT PRACTICES DEFINED 

Src. 8. (a) It shall be an unfair employ- 
ment practice for any employer within the 
scope of this act— 

(1) to refuse to hire any person because 
of such person’s race, creed, color, national 
origin, or ancestry; 

(2) to discharge any person from employ- 
ment because of such person’s race, creed, 
color, national origin, or ancestry; 

(3) to discriminate against any person in 
compensation or in other terms or conditions 
of employment because of such person’s race, 
creed, color, national origin, or ancestry; and 
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(4) to confine or limit recruitment or hir- 
ing of persons for employment to any em- 
ployment agency, placement service, train- 
ing school or center, labor union or organiza- 
tion, or any other source that discriminates 
against persons because of their race, color, 
creed, national origin or ancestry. 

(b) It shall be an unfair employment 
practice for any labor union within the scope 
of this act— 

(1) to deny full membership rights and 
privileges to any person because of such 
person’s race, creed, color, national origin, or 
ancestry; 

(2) to expel from membership any person’ 
because of such person's race, creed, color, 
national origin, or ancestry; or 

(3) to discriminate against any member, 
employer or employee because of such per- 
son's race, creed, color, national origin, or 
ancestry. 

(c) It shall be an unfair employment 
practice for any employer or labor union 
within the scope of this act to discharge, ex- 
pel, or otherwise discriminate against any 
person because he has opposed any prac- 
tices forbidden by this act or because he has 
filed a charge, testified, or assisted in any 
proceeding under this act. 


SCOPE OF ACT 

Sec. 4. (a) This act shall apply to any em- 
ployer having in his employ six or more per- 
sons, who is (1) engaged in interstate or 
foreign commerce or in operations affecting 
such commerce; (2) under contract with the 
United States or any agency thereof or per- 
forming work, under subcontract or other- 
wise, called for by a contract to which the 
United States or any agency thereof ts a 
party, awarded, negotiated, or renegotiated 
as hereinafter provided in section 13 of this 
act. 

(b) This act shall apply to any labor union 
which has six or more members who are en- 
gaged in interstate or foreign commerce or 
in operations affecting such commerce or 
employed by the United States or any Ter- 
ritory, insular possession, or instrumentality 
thereof. 

(c) This act shall apply to the employment 
practices of the United States and of every 
Territory, insular possession, agency, or in- 
strumentality thereof, except that paragraphs 
(e) and (f) of section 10, providing for peti- 
tions for enforcement and review, shall not 
apply in any case in which an order has been 
issued against any department or inde- 
pendent agency of the United States; but 
in any such case the Fair Employment Prac- 
tice Commission established by section 5 
of this act may petition the President for 
the enforcement of any such lawful order, 
and it shall thereupon be the duty of the 
President to take such measures as may 
secure obedience to any such order. Every 
officer, agent, or employee who willfully vio- 
lates any such order shall be summarily dis- 
charged from the Government employ. 


FAIR EMPLOYMENT PRACTICE COMMISSION 


Sec. 5. For the purpose of securing en- 
forcement of the foregoing rights and pre- 
vonting unfair employment practices on the 
part of employers and labor unions, there is 
hereby established a commission to be known 
as the Fair Employment Practice Commission, 
which shall consist of a Chairman and four 
additional members to be appointed by the 
President, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, who shall serve for a term 
of 5 years except that the terms of the mem- 
bers originally appointed shall expire seriatim 
at intervals of 1 year. Any member of the 
Commission may be removed by the Presi- 
dent, upon notice and hearing, for neglect of 
duty or malfeasance in office, but for no other 
cause. Three members of the Commission 
shail at all times constitute a quorum. 


ports on the cause of, and means of alleviat- 
ing discrimination, and such recommenda- 
tions for further legislation as may appear 
desirable. 

SALARIES 


Sec. 7. Each member of the Commission 
shall receive a salary of $10,000 a year, shall 
be eligible for reappointment, and shal! not 
engage in any other husiness, vocation, or 
employment. 


TERMINATION OF COMMITTEE ON PAIR EMPLOY- 
MENT PRACTICE 


Sec. 8. Upon the appointment of the mem- 
bers of the Commission, the Committee on 
Fair Employment Practice, established by 
Executive Order No. 9346, of May 27, 1943, 
shall cease to exist. All employees of the 
said Committee shall be transferred to and 
become employees of the Commission. All 
records, papers, and property of the Commit- 
tee shall pass into the possession of the Com- 
mission, and all unexpended funds and ap- 
propriations for the use and maintenance of 
the Committee shall be available to the Com- 
mission. 
LOCATION OF OFFICES 


Sec. 9. The Commission shall hold its ses- 
sions in the District of Columbia and at such 
other places as it may designate. The Com- 
mission may, by one or more of its members 
or by such referees, agents, or agencies as it 
may designate, prosecute any inquiry or con- 
duct any hearing necessary to its functions 
in any part of the United States or any Ter- 
ritory or insular possession thereof. 


PROHIBITION OF UNFAIR EMPLOYMENT 
PRACTICES 


Sec. 10. (a) The Commission is empow- 
ered as herein provided to prohibit any per- 
son from engaging in any unfair employ- 
ment practices within the scope of this act. 

(b) Whenever it is alleged that any person 
has engaged in any such unfair employment 
practice, the Commission, or any referee, 
agent, or agency designated by the Commis- 
sion for such purposes, shall have power to 
issue and cause to be served upon such per- 
s0n a complaint stating the charges in that 
respect and containing a notice of hearing 
before the Commission or a member thereof, 
or before a designated referee, agent, or 
agency at a place therein fixed not less than 
10 days after the serving of said complaint. 

(c) The person so complained of shal! have 
the right to file an answer to such complaint 
and to appear in person or otherwise, with 
or without counsel, and give testimony at 
the place and time fixed in the complaint. 

(d) If upon the record, including all] the 
testimony taken, the Commission shall find 
that any person named in the complaint has 
engaged in any such unfair employment 
practice, the Commission shgll state its find- 
ings of fact and shall issue and cause to be 
served on such person an order requiring 
such person to cease and desist from such 
unfair employment practice and to take such 
affirmative action, including reinstatement 
or hiring of employees with or without back 
pay, as will effectuate the policies of this 
act. If upon the record, including all the 
testimony taken, the Commission shall find 
that no person named i1 the complaint hes 
engaged in any such unfair employment 
practice, the Commission shall state its find- 
ings of fact and shall issue an order dismiss- 
ing the said compiaint. 
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(e) The Commission shall have po 
petition any circuit court of appeals 
United States (including the United 
Court of Appeals for the District of Colum- 
pia) or, if all the circuit courts of a 

to which application might be made are in 
vacation, any district court of the United 
States, within any circuit or district, respec- 
tively, wherein the unfair employment prac- 
tice in question occurred, or wherein such 
person resides or transacts business, for the 
enforcement of such order and for appro- 
priate temporary relief or restraining order, 
and shall certify and file in the cour* to 
which petition is made a transcript of the 
entire record in the proceeding, including 
the pleadings and testimony upon which such 
order was entered and the findings and the 
order of the Commission. Upon such filing, 
the court to which petition is made shall 
conduct further proceedings in conformity 
with the procedures and limitations estab- 
lished by law governing petitions for enforce- 
ment of the orders of the National Labor 
Relations Board. 

(f) Any person aggrieved by a final order 
of the Commission granting or denying in 
whole or in part the relief sought may obtain 
a review of such order in any circuit court 
of appeals of the United States (including 
the United States Court of Appeals for the 
District of Columbia) within any circuit 
wherein the unfair employment practice in 
question was alleged to have occurred or 
wherein such person resides or transacts 
business by filing in such court a written 
petition praying that the order of the Com- 
mission be modified or set aside. Upon such 
filing, the reviewing court shall conduct 
further proceedings in conformity with the 
procedures and limitations established by law 
governing petitions for review of the orders 
of the National Labor Relations Board. 


INVESTIGATORY POWERS 


Sec. 11. (a) For the purpose of all hearings 
and investigations which in the opinion of 
the Commission are necessary and proper for 
the exercise of the powers vested in it by this 
act, the Commission, or its duly authorized 
agents or agencies, shall at all reasonable 
times have access to, for the purpose of 
examination, and the right to copy any evi- 
dence of any person being investigated or 
proceeded against that relates to any matter 
under investigation or in question. Any 
member of the Commission shall have power 
to issue subpenas requiring the attendance 
and testimony of witnesses and the produc- 
tion of any evidence that relates to any mat- 
ter under investigation or in question, before 
the Commission, its member, agent, or 
agency conducting the hearing or investiga- 
tion. Any member of the Commission, or any 
agent or agency designated by the Commis- 
sion for such purposes, may administer oaths 
and affirmations, examine witnesses, and re- 
ceive evidence. Such attendance of wit- 
nesses and the production of such evidence 
may Le required from any place in the United 
States or any Territory or possession thereof, 
at any designated place of hearing. 

(b) In case of contumacy or refusal to obey 
& subpena issued to any person, any district 
court of the United States or the United 
States courts of any Territory or possession, 
or the District Court of the United States for 
the District of Columbia, within the juris- 
d-ction of which the inquiry is carried on or 
within the jurisdiction of which said person 
guilty of contumacy or refusal to obey is 
found or resides or transacts business, upon 
application by the Commission shall have 
jurisdiction to issue to such person an order 
requiring such person to appear before the 
Commission, its member, agent, or agency, 
there to produce evidence if so ordered, or 
there to give testimony touching the matter 
under investigation or in question; and any 
failure to obey such order of the court may 
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be punished by said court as a contempt 
thereof 


(c) No person shall be excused from attend- 
ing and testifying or from producing books, 
records, correspondence, documents, or other 
evidence in obedience to the subpena of the 
Commission, on the ground that the testi- 
mony or evidence required of him may tend 
toincriminatehim or subject him to a penalty 
or forfeiture; but no individual shall be prose- 


‘cuted or subjected to any penalty or forfei- 


ture for or on account of any transaction, 
matter, or thing concerning which he is com- 
pelled, after having claimed his privilege 
against self-incrimination, to testify or pro- 
duce evidence, except that such individual 
so testifying shall not be exempt from prose- 
cution and punishment for perjury com- 
mitted in so testifying. 


RULES AND REGULATIONS 


Src. 12. The Commission shall have author- 
ity from time to time to make, amend, and 
rescind such regulations as may be necessary 
to .carry out the provisions of this act. 
Such regulations shall be effective 60 days 
after transmission to the Congress unless the 
Congress has in the interim amended or 
nullified «such regulations by appropriate 
legislation or has adjourned within 30 days 
after the submission of such regulations. 
Such regulations shall include the procedure 
for service and amendment of complaints, for 
intervention in proceedings before the Com- 
mission, for the taking of testimony and its 
reduction to writing, for the modification of 
the findings or orders prior to the filing of 
records in court, for the service and return 
of process and fees of witnesses, and with re- 
spect to the seal of the Commission, which 
shall be judicially noticed, the payment of 
expenses of members and employees of the 
Commission, the qualification and disqualifi- 
cation of members and employees and any 
other matters appropriate in the execution 
of the provisions of this act. 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


Sec. 13. (a) All contracting agencies of 
the Government of the United States shall 
include in all contracts hereafter awarded, 
negotiated, or renegotiated by them, except 
such classes of contracts as may be exempted 
from the scope of this provision by regulation 
adopted pursuant to section 12 of this act, a 
provision obligating the contractor not to dir- 
criminate against any employee or applicant 
for employment because of race, creed, color, 
national origin, or ancestry, and requiring 
him to include a similar provision in all sub- 
contracts. 

(b) No contract shall be awarded or exe- 
cuted by the United States or any agency 
thereof to any person found by the Commis- 
sion to have violated any of the provisions of 
this act or to any firm, corporation, partner- 
ship, or association in which such person has 
a controlling interest, for a period to be fixed 
by the Commission not to exceed 3 years 
from the date when the Commission deter- 
mines such violation to have occurred. The 
Commission may by subsequent order, for 
good cause shown, reduce any period so fixed. 
The Comptroller General is authorized and 
directed to distribute a list to all agencies 
of the United States containing the names of 
such persons. 


WILLFUL INTERFERENCE WITH COMMISSION 
AGENTS 


Sec. 14. Any person who shall willfully 
resist, prevent, impede, or interfere with any 
member of the Commission or any of its 
referees, agents, or agencies, in the perform- 
ance of duties pursuant to this act, shall be 
punished by a fine of not more than $5,000 
or by imprisonment for not more than 1 year, 
or both. 


SEPARABILITY CLAUSE 


Sec. 15. If any provision of this act or the 
application of such provision to any person 
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or circumstance shall be held invalid, the 
remainder of such act or the application of 
such provision to persons or circumstances 
other than those to which it is held invalid 
shall not be affected thereby. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 16. (1) The term “person” includes 
one or more individuals, partnerships, asso- 
ciations, corporations, legal representatives, 
trustees, trustees in bankruptcy, or re- 
ceivers. 

(2). The term “employer” includes any 
person acting in the interest of any employer, 
directly or indirectly, and includes the United 
States and every Territory, insular posses- 
sion, and agency or instrumentality thereof. 

(3) The term “labor union” includes any 
organization in which employees participate 
and which exists for the purpose, in whole or 
in part, of dealing with employers concerning 
the terms or conditions of employment. 

(4) Unless otherwise specified, the term 
“Commission” means the Fair Employment 
Practice Commission created by section 5 of 
this act. 

(5) The term “Committee” means the Com- 
mittee on Fair Employment Practice estab- 
lished by Executive Order No. 9246 of May 
27, 1943. 

(6) The term “commerce” means trade, 
traffic, commerce, transportation, or com- 
munication among the several States, or be- 
tween the District of Columbia or any Ter- 
ritory of the United States ard any State 
or other Territory or between any foreign 
country and any State, Territory, or the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, or within the District of 
Columbia or any Territory, or between points 
in the same State but through any other 
State or Territory or the District of Columbia 
or any foreign country. 

(7) The tern. “affecting commerce” means 
in commerce, or burdening or obstructing 
commerce or the free flow of commerce, or 
having led or tending to lead to a labor dis- 
pute burdening or obstructing commerce or 
the free flow of commerce. 

Src. 17. This act may be cited as the “Fair 
Employment Practice Act.” 


Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. Fresident, I 
voted against immediate consideration of 
the pending bill. I shall vote against 
cloture. I shall vote for the displace- 
ment of the pending bill by any impor- 
tant measure which may be ready for our 
consideration. I would vote against the 
pending bill as it is now written. I would 
vote against the pending bill if it were 
amended unless the amendments would 
be certain to assure a sound measure 
resting on persuasion as distinguished 
from the coercive base of that which is 
before us. If in the future a sound 
persuasion bill shall come before the Sen- 
ate, I shall vote for it. I shall vote fora 
change in the rules, if given an oppor- 
tunity, to provide for cloture by a two- 
thirds vote on debate on the correction 
of the Journal, and on appeals from the 
Chair. 

The Senate finds itself in the anoma- 
lous position of giving its consideration to 
a bill which no one wants, which has been 
expressly repudiated in debate by a num- 
ber of those who aided in moving the 
bill out of committee onto the floor of 
the Senate and who joined in the follow- 
ing recommendation, as shown on page 
1 of the only report accompanying 
Senate bill 101: 

The Committee on Education and Labor to 
whom were referred the bill (S. 101) to pro- 
hibit discrimination in employment because 
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of race, creed, color, national origin or an- 
cestry, and the bill (S. 459) to establish a 
Fair Employment Practice Commission and to 
aid in eliminating discrimination in employ- 
ment because of race, creed, color, national 
origin or ancestry, after holding hearings and 
giving consideration to the two bills, report 
favorably on the former of these bills, S. 101, 
and recommend that it do pass. 


Nothing here or elsewhere is contained 
in the report to show that the majority of 
the members of the committee who voted 
to report the bill favorably were divided 

among themselves as to the kind of bill 

they wanted, as to the kind of amend- 
ments they wanted, or that some of the 
members of that majority were against 
the bill as reported. 

Nothing here or elsewhere is contained 
in the report to show that a number of 
those who voted to report the bill fa- 
vorably based their action on a specula- 
tive hope that the bill could be improved 
by amendments. 

The Senate voted to give immediate 
consideration to the bill; it did not vote 
for or against the bill. I repeat, the 
Senate merely voted to consider the bill. 
The motion for immediate consideration 
of the bill was not debatable, and so there 
was no opportunity prior to the vote to 
ventilate the matters which I have men- 
tioned if anyone had reason or felt in- 
clined to do so. 

On January 24, 1946, the distinguished 
junior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Situ], who helped to vote the bill out 
of committee, and for whom I have great 
affection and respect, said with charac- 
teristic candor during a colloquy with 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Alabama, according to page 321 of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

I feel as the Senator feels with regard to 
the matter of trial by jury, and, for my part, 
I shall be glad to work with Senators on the 
other side of this question for an amend- 


ment which will adequately take care of the 
question of trial by jury. 


On the same day, a little further 
on in the debate, the same able Sena- 
tor from New Jersey said, on page 321 
of the Recorp of that date: 

I may say to the distinguished Senator 
from Alabama that I hope amendments will 
be offered to take care of those fundamentals 
which I agree with the Senator from Ala- 
bama should be taken care of. 


The Recorp will show, on page 322, 
on the same day, that the distinguished 
junior Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
CHAVEZ], leading sponsor of the bill be- 
fore us, while debating with the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Alabama 
on the question of the absence of provi- 
sion in the bill for jury trials, said: 

Any time the Senator from Alabama offers 
that kind of amendment, the Senator from 
New Mexico will approve it, because he be- 
lieves in the contention being made by the 
Senator from Alabama. 


On January 24, 1946, 7 days after the 
Senate had agreed to give immediate 
consideration to the bill, the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Oregon 
{Mr. Morse] enlightened us for the first 
time as to the unreconciled objectors of 
the promoters of the bill and as to the 
tactics which they had pursued in com- 
mittee, and which they intended to 
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pursue in the Senate. The Senator said, 
in part, on page 322 of the Recorp: 

I want to say to the Senator from Alabama 
that I think the time has come for the 
Recorp to show that this bill was voted out 
of the committee without amendment be- 
cause amendments to the bill could not be 
adopted in the committee. There was a group 
in the committee that took the position 
that they would not consider any amend- 
ments to the bill because they were unal- 
terably opposed to the principle of the bill. 
With that block of votes against those of 
us who wanted to see the bill amended in 
the committee, we were confronted with the 
situation of voting the bill out in this form 
so that the Senate of the United States could 
be turned into a Committee of the Whole 
and the bill could be amended on the fioor 
of the Senate in accordance with the views 
of some of us who are proponents of the 
principle of FEPC, but who feel that the 
bill is sadly in need of amendment. 


I interject at this point to say that 
there is no rule and there is no recog- 
nized practice in the Senate which calls 
for action by the Senate as a Committee 
of the Whole, except in connection with 
treaties, and all of our practices and 
customs, and, I submit, sound legislative 
procedures, are opposed to the plan pre- 
sented by the distinguished Senator 
from Oregon. 

On January 24, 1946, the same dis- 
tinguished Senator, in debate with the 
distinguished senior Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. BanxuHeap], and with refer- 
ence to the lack of provision in S. 101 
for jury trials for those accused of vio- 
lating the provisions of the bill, said, on 
page 323 of the Recorp: 


I wish to say to the Senator from Alabama 
that his comments on the procedures pro- 
vided for by the bill in its present form im- 
press me just as thoroughly as did some of 
the comments made the other day by the 
Senator from Georgia (Mr. RussExx}. 


And on the same page of the Recorp 
of that date appear the following re- 
marks by the same distinguished Senator 
(Mr. Morse]: 


But I repeat to the Senator from Alabama 
that I think the fundamental issue now 
facing the Senate is whether a majority of 
the Senate are to be allowed, under our 
demccratic legislative processes, to vote on 
the merits of legislation or whether they 
are to be permitted to vote only at the suf- 
ference of a minority of Senators who say, 
in effect, “You shall vote on legislation only 
in accordance with our choice.” I cannot 
reconcile that procedure with democratic 
processes or even with the principles of the 
Democratic Party: 


On January 25, 1946, the distinguished 
junior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
SmiTH] said on page 376 of the Rrecorp: 


It is my judgment, Mr. President, that the 
bill as it has been presented to the Senate 
needs substantial amendment in order that 
some of the limitations of the bill which I 
and others of my colleagues see in it may be 
corrected before we present it for final 
passage. 


On January 29, 1946, the same dis- 
tinguished Senator [Mr. SMITH] said on 
page 494 of the Recorp of that date: 


I am finding myself supporting a measure 
which I hope will be drastically amended 
before action is taken on it, and I hope to 
help prepare amendments. Fundamentally, 
for many of the reasons the distinguished 
Senator [Mr. Greorce] has stated, I do not 
approve the measure as tt is now drawn. 
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On the same date, and on the same 
page of the Recorp, this 


Senator from Oregon {Mr. Morse 
whereby we might find some way of gett 
together. 

On January 29, 1946, the distinguished 
junior Senator fron: Oregon {Mr. Morsg} 
said on page 503 of the Recorp of that 
date: 

Adverting to the speech which was made 
by the Senator from Georgia (Mr. Russet], 
I may say that I do not find myself in dis- 
agreement with the point which the Senator 
continues to make on the floor of the Senate 
with regard to the procedural provisions of 
the bill. I have expressed myself in sym- 
pathy with judicial rather than administra- 
tive processes in connection with other bills 
which have heen considered by the Senate. 
I wish the Recorp to show that one reason 
that I did not become one of the cosponsors 
of the pending bill was the objection which 
I raised, when the bill was first discussed 
with me, with regard to its procedures. I 
happen to be one who believes that when 
dealing with criminal penalties, judicial 
functions should not be turned over to ad- 
ministrative tribunals. 


On the same day, the distinguished 
junior Senator from Indiana [Mr. Cape- 
HART] voiced a sentiment which is in 
complete accord with my own. I quote 
from page 504 of the Recorp of that day: 


Unfortunately, or fortunately, depending 
upon the Senator’s point of view, my personal 
observation—and this is purely my own per- 
sonal observation, without committing any- 
one whatsoever—is that possibly a great ma- 
jority of the proponents of the bill, including 
the able Senator from Oregon {Mr. Morse], 
are opposed to the bill in its present form. 


The able junior Senator from Oregon 
commented—page 505 of Recorp of that 
date: 


No matter what anyone proposes by way 
of an FEPC bill, this group will vote against it. 
Then there is another group who have a com- 
mon belief in the basic principle of a fair 
employment practice act, but they are not in 
agreement as to just what amendments 
should be made to the bill. The result is, to 
be practical about it, that we could not get 
a bill out of committee unless we did what 
we did in reporting this bill out. We were 
practical and realistic in the committee dis- 
cussions. We said, “All right; the majority 
of us do believe in the principle of an FEPC. 
We will vote this bill out in order to turn the 
Senate into a Committee of the Whole, in the 
hope that we can have amendments adopted 
on the floor of the Senate, so that we can 
then have a bill for which a majority of the 
Senate will vote.” That happened to be the 
practical situation in which we found our- 
selves in the committee. I am sure the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas— 


I believe that at that point the Sena- 
tor was having a colloquy with the senior 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. McCLeL- 
LAN]— 

I am sure the Senator from Arkansas, & 
member of the committee, is well aware of 
the fact that my position in the committee 
was that I hoped the bill would be amended. 
However, it was a question of counting noses, 
I say to the Senator from Indiana, and in the 
committee we could not get a majority of the 
Senators in support of any particular amend- 
ment. I do not think we should let a bill, 
declaring a principle like that involved in the 
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pill we are discussing, die because of such a 
situation as existed in our committee. 























































that the committee report made an un- 
equivocal recommendation that the bill 
do pass. 

I continue to quote the distinguished 
junior Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse]: 

I do not think we should make use of the 
rules of the Senate to prevent the Senate 
from coming to a vote on the merits of any 
proposal that is called up for a vote. This 
is our difference, and I think it is an honest 
difference. I respect the Senator’s views, 
and 1 am sure he does mine. This is the dif- 
ference between us. I think that ar United 
States Senators we should be willing at all 
times to stand up on our hind legs, so to 
speak, and vote up or down on :ts merits any 
legislation that is proposed in the <enate. 
I do not think we should use parliamentary 
techniques such as the filibuster, to prevent 
a manifestation of majority rule in the 
Senate. 


It goes without saying that these fine 
Senators adopted these extraordinary 
means for capturing the consideration 
of the Senate on the theory that they 
were warranted by objectives which, to 
them, seemed to be of the noblest char- 
acter. In passing I would suggest, and 
I do it most respectfully and in a friend- 
ly way, that those who joined in this 
strange tactic—and I am using delib- 
erate inderstatement—are hardly in 
position to criticize the traditiona! and 
rule-warranted tactics adopted by those 
who have different ideas as to how to 
achieve the objective, and that it is 
somewhat inconsistent for those gentle- 
men to argue that a majority of the 
Senate is being oppressed by a minority 
other than themselves. 

Now a few remarks as to those amend- 
ments. The majority of the committee, 
under the testimony which I have read 
to the Senate could not agree among 
themselves as to what they should be. 
The majority of the committee who vot- 
ed out the bill favorably and urged that 
it should pass as it could not agree as 
to what the bill should be in its final 
form. 

Was it not a speculative hope of fan- 
tastic order that caused those gentle- 
men to believe that the Senate could 
achieve a unity of thought and purpose 
which they, with all of their zeal and 
good intentions, had been unable to 
achieve among themselves? Does this 
not represent, and I do not say this in a 
waspish way, a strong element of im- 
position on sound committee practice 
ard on sound Senate practice? 

It was the hope of those well-inten- 
tioned and able Senators that some in- 
definable kind of legislation would evolve 
that would prove satisfactory to them 
through the action, as they describe it, 
of the Senate operating as a Committee 
of the Whole, that is to say, operating 
without the benefit of hearings on the 
amendments, and without knowing the 
full scope of amendments to be pre- 
sented, without any plan that would 
reconcile the conflicting views of the 
promoters of the bill. 

I venture to doubt whether, if the Sen- 
ate had been informed as to this state of 
affairs in the committee, if this had been 
frankly stated in the committee’s report, 


I recall to the attention of Senators’ 
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the Senate would have voted to give the 
bill consideration. 

Be that as it may, I had read the bill, 
and I was not persuaded by the report. 
From the face of the bill I saw that 
almost every sentence of it is redolent of 
conceptions and procedures which in my 
judgment do not square with the Ameri- 
can system of government, and therefore 
I voted against its present consideration. 

I shall always be glad that I did so, 
for if at any place in the procedures of 
the Senate I am given the opportunity 
of free choice of what shall come here, 
what shall stay here, how long it shall 
stay here, what consideration it shall 
receive while here, I expect to align my 
vote against the possibility, remote as it 
may be, of the triumph of the kind of 
transparent viciousness that is concen- 
trated and multiplied in this bill. 

I know of no obligation upon me or 
upon any other Senator to act as a mid- 
wife to a legislative monstrosity at any 
stage of the labor. 

Let me add that whenever I have a 
free choice I shall not vote for specu- 
lation of the type which has been ad- 
mitted and to which I have referred, 
with the orderly and established pro- 
cedures and practices of the Senate. I 
do not feel myself under the slightest 
obligation to aid in Trojan-horse tactics 
for the achievement of unspecified and 
improbable objectives, no matter how 
laudable the moving wish-philosophy 
may be. 

Until and unless compelled to do so by 
a change in the rules, I prefer not to 
function as a member of the Senate 
Committee of the Whole on this kind of 
a measure. A regular committee can do 
a better job in drafting, in coordination, 
and in acquiring the basic information 
and criticism necessary to sound legis- 
lation. 

Because of the pendency in these criti- 
cal times of so much legislation of tran- 
scendent importance, I prefer not to give 
time to the consideration of a bill which, 
regardless of amendments, will continue 
to rest on a coercive basis. Under the 
circumstances mentioned I do not want 
to give time to the consideration of 
amendments in the speculative and far- 
fetched hope that in the end the nauseat- 
ing measure before us can be given a 
savory odor and can be made palatable 
and digestible. 

If we defeat cloture this farce will 
come to an end. I want it to come to 
an end, and therefore I shall vote against 
cloture. 

Now, to summarize some of my objec- 
tions to the bill as it stands before the 
Senate: 

The bill, with false proclamations, ex- 
pands to the vanishing point the already 
grotesquely overexpanded commerce 
clause of the Federal Constitution. 

Whatever may be said against dis- 
crimination because of race, creed, color, 
national origin, or ancestry, there is 
nothing in our history to give validity 
to what I submit is the real theory of 
the bill, that a citizen has the right to 
work because of his race, creed, color, 
national origin, or ancestry, or has the 
right to work for a particular employer. 

The bill does not prescribe even a 
semblance of working standards for the 
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determination of whether there has 
been a discrimination. 

Under the bill as drawn it could be 
argued that there is an irrebuttable pre- 
sumption that any particular pay roll 
does not represent what may be termed 
the composite religious, racial, and an- 
cestral origin man. What kind of a 
man is this? What does he look like? 
What is represented in the amalgam of 
his make-up? 

There are more than 250 different de- 
nominations in this country within the 
Protestant faith. Some of these denom- 
inations have greater hatreds, bigotries, 
and intolerances for each other than 
exist between the main divisions of re- 
ligious faiths. 

So, in the make-up of this composite 
man some weighting will have to be 
given to each of those more than 250 
independent Protestant denominations. 

We have orthodox and nonorthodox 
Jewish churches, and weighting will have 
to be given for each of them. We have 
several branches of the Catholic Church, 
and these pose the same problem. 

From the over-all standpoint about 7 
percent of the church enrollment of the 
country consists of members of the 
Jewish faith, about 34 percent of mem- 
bers of the Catholic church, about 55 per- 
cent of Protestant faith, represented, as 
I stated, by more than 250 denomina- 
tions. These percentages will have to 
be fairly represented in this composite 
man. 

The racial elements. of this composite 
man are something like this—1940 cen- 
sus, total population, 131,669,275: 


ei Clectiidh di cde cditnnsive 118, 214, 870 
eh cc ieb wie detiiiescs 12, 865, 518 
TE Badttdttbctiiehtietnincs is 333, 969 
GOR semcagbatsibnationetanne 3¢ 77, 504 
abatetiednntncacsiincees 126, 947 
Fe adhctencistnts bepidh antweentch int ctiap 0s 45, 563 
Fe edbaininenenieniitientiam tenn 1, 711 
as. ch bi add cb cclamdeks 2, 405 
SR E..3 Sich bbc disci alistahtrces 788 


These percentages will have to receive 
their proper weight. 

The ancestral origin part of the 
formula so far as the white race is con- 
cerned figures out as follows, according 
to the 1940 census, and I list about 50 
ancestral origin nations with the number 
of our inhabitants attributed to each. 
This will have to be given proper weight. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the list may be printed in the Rec- 
orpD at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the REcorp, as 
follows: 


indir tictintitaniacnpataiiaininetah 1, 975, 975 
iat ceasticdsctinentatinradenaiirniatcnane 725, 861 
, er ee 148, 260 
Warthern Ireland........s«-.-.s.- 377, 238 
pa SE a ee 410, 951 
I iaitco cbc eumstiaasmeccee 924, 688 
SE 1, 301, 390 
ittiabontidedemanncnans 443, 815 
p EN EE 6, 584 
i hitiintitnwadtdweswodsne 372, 384 
Tiki dd dcncdidctoccnsccce 130, 358 
REE tik dct enmeccesadon 27, 166 
iemecubivmamacdtcausan 293, 973 
Batted tenet iit naitatidiints aman 349, 050 
iat cciccanoddnestmecsce 5, 236, 612 
cided nahiittionititidiiinnint 2, 905, 859 
ee ee 984, 591 
Bet dictions vksaadio 1, 261, 246 
TRIE screen entnedidenenemceann 662, 068 
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Taneb in - scsitiedbe cb susedi 383, 393 
NE. Sinks iced ncammeeansens 2, 610, 244 
Cis cele cnintte names apne 34, 656 
ii ocinnsa tibiae 394, 811 
RE 8 oc ete orebaweawineeiies 284, 290 
See... ss cc San 247, 700 
DUNETA-. wost sessed eee ecscs 15, 688 
European Turkey_......--.—.---- 8, 372 
GiG00C 5 nica cineca debe te 326, 672 
THO. nics cin nd tabetha eilglelel 4, 594, 780 
i 109, 407 
POPU 6. cncednetcenscapie 176, 407 
Other BUrOP0..cnnccccanccomscoses 41, 459 
PRN N52 i saat eden 12, 807 
SRS sds. dick an tke dshetee 138, 599 
AMlatic TUES. £8. nose ——ssicene 95, 839 
OUT BD 6 inch debeca dbl 85, 924 
Canada, Prenchinc.-sidenscsoscnvn 908, 386 
Canada, Eritiqin...usqssmonsengage 2, 001, 773 
es cictinetimntcitncitied 47,001 
ie i is a aetna 1, 076, 653 
ea tice arches natbnueaes annie 32, 257 
Other West Indies_....-..-_----- 33, 457 
Central America. .............--. 12, 738 
Guuth Ametion...csiestinndicikecsS 54, 830 
AED dcimicdndiimcinciiviniioott 26, 898 
DOT ER ncaiocnininnednnimaaleels 74, 351 
Other Atlantic islands....._----. 8, 592 
All other countries not previously 

TORT UNE oon conn onncwenncosoene 194, 009 


Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, it will 
be replied that, of course, nothing of 
that kind is intended, that it will not be 
cut that thin, that it is not intended 
to reproduce this composite man on the 
Nation’s pay rolls. It will be said that 
the bill is intended to deal with specific 
cases of discrimination and that the 
thing will have to be painted with a 
broader brush. 

What is the standard for determining 
a specific case of discrimination? The 
act is silent. It comes to this: Unless 
the ridiculous task of trying to create 
the composite man is undertaken on an 
arbitrary and automatic basis and in- 
dependent of actual motive, we must run 
an inquest on the mind of the employer 
and also on the mind of the employee. 

And that to my mind is the most vul- 
nerable and offensive part of the bill. 
How much blood must be spilled, how 
much hatred and discrimination must 
be accentuated, how much ugly human 
history must be endured and repeated 
before we learn law cannot and should 
not coerce conformity in human think- 
ing. 

It may be said that the law often tests 
motive and that is true. When a man is 
tried for murder or for almost any felony, 
motive becomes an indispensable ele- 
ment of proof. But please mark this: 
Wherever we have succeeded in testing 
motive in the field of criminal law it is 
because the crime is universally abhorred 
and indulged in by only an infinitesimal 
part of the people. When that is not 
the case we have nullification. 

It is not necessary, I am sure, to recall 
in any detail the terrible consequences 
of all past experiments in trying by 
criminal law to coerce conformity in 
fields where universa] abhorrence of the 
crime did not exist. Reflect again on 
the past religious wars in Europe. 

Please reflect again on the history of 
attempts to secure religious conformity 
in our own country. This Nation was 
founded by people who escaped from 
England because they did not accept reli- 
gious conformity. Unhappily, the early 
history of this country is marred by the 
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very thing which caused those men and 
women to flee from their mother country. 

We have known state religion in our 
own country. But happily that has all 
passed. The first amendment to the 
Federal Constitution declares the en- 
lightened policy which now controls us 
that— 

Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof. : 


A similar provision is common to our 
State constitutions. 

As we were challenged to do the other 
day by the great senior Senator from 
Georgia (Mr. Georce], let us look it 
fairly and squarely in the face. People 
of any given faith, race, or ancestral 
origin have a right in peaceful ways to 
dislike people of other faiths, races, and 
ancestry; have a right to give or with- 
hold their personal, business, and em- 
ployment associations. This goes for 
the employee, the sadly neglected man 
in these debates, as well as the employer. 

Does this mean that we are to stumble 
along forever living with intolerance, 
bigotry, and other forms of foolishness 
and evil? There will always be some of 
it, unless and until man becomes com- 
pletely free of sin. But the point I make 
is that, bad and foolish as the exercise 
of such rights may appear to you, Mr. 
President, or to me, it cannot be elimi- 
nated by law—with a policeman’s night 
stick. 

As we know, the nature of man is an 
inconsistent thing, and it carries on 
warfare within itself. It holds stores of 
cruelty, greed, meanness, bigotry, intol- 
erances, discrimination, and badness of 
allkinds. But there is also an inexhaust- 
ible mine of goodness. 

Let us not draw on the store of every- 
thing in us that is bad and has been re- 
pudiated as such in the patently foolish 
hope that this is the way to promote that 
which is good. In the furtherance of 
our great objective let us draw from the 
better side of man’s nature. Let us do 
that in the field that we are discussing— 
by education in the home, in schools, in 
the churches, by personal example, by 
legitimate arts of persuasion. 

Our progress in this way will not ve as 
rapid as many of us would desire, but 
it will be far more rapid than if we try 
to expedite it by force, by trying to legis- 
late conformity which on the evidence 
of history can only increase hatreds and 
the discriminations between our creeds 
and races. That road is the road of 
repudiated reaction. 

We have been rather successful in cul- 
tivating the goodness in man’s nature. 
Our churches, many of our colleges, our 
myriad philanthropies, and daily indi- 
vidual acts of kindness and helpfulness 
come voluntarily from men and women 
who have become convinced without the 
compulsion of law that they should add 
their mite to human progress and de- 
cency. 

We have not done so badly in this 
country. Let any of us trace back 
his ancestral origin and I do not care to 
what country it takes him he will find 
that his condition here is infinitely bet- 
ter than it would be if he were there. 
Let any person of any race trace the con- 
dition of his people to the racial home- 
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land and he will find that the condition 
of his race here is infinitely better than 


‘anywhere else. 


I favor a sound persuasion measure 
and will vote for such a measure when- 
ever I have the opportunity to do so and 
I will join in promoting such a measure 
by like-minded Senators. 

At this point I should like to make 
something clear which has become much 
obscured. I was a member of the reso- 
lutions committee of the last Nationa) 
Republican Convention and was a mem- 
ber of its drafting subcommittee. That 
committee recommended, and the con- 
vention adopted, the following plank on 
fair employment practice legislation: 

We pledge the establishment by Federal leg- 


islation of a permanent Fair Employment 
Practice Commission. 


Let me say that I know of my per- 
sonal knowledge that the only kind of a 
bill that was under consideration by that 
committee was one which would rest on 
persuasion. I make this statement be- 
cause a number of the Members on this 
side of the aisle have been of the opinion 
that we were considering legislation along 
the line of the bill before us and that we 
had promised to support such a bill. 

This bill goes so far as to require the 
employer to snoop into the beliefs and 
possible prejudices of the employees of 
an employment agency in which the em- 
ployer may have no interest other than 
as a source for recruiting workers. 

It even provides for the possible de- 
struction of a business which may be en- 
tirely innocent of discrimination. Sec- 
tion 13 (b) of the bill excludes from Gov- 
ernment business any firm in which a dis- 
criminator has a controlling interest. As 
a matter of fact, his controlling interest 
may not be used in shaping in any way 
the policies or actions of the company 
aimed at. The control may be, as it 
often is, merely potential rather than an 
existing fact. It may be of an entirely 
absentee nature. The firm aimed at by 
this provision of the bill may afford a per- 
fect example of fair and nondiscriminat- 
ing labor practice. Government business 
may be vital to its continued existence 
and yet under the circumstances men- 
tioned it can be destroyed through the 
power of the Commission to withhold 
Government business for a period not to 
exceed 3 years. 

This bill bludgeons the spirit of numer- 
ous provisions of our Federal Constitu- 
tion, Its cavalier indifference to protec- 
tive venue provisions for the citizen is an 
example. Its failure to provide a jury 
trial for an alleged violator, its failure 
to provide the accused with the right to 
confront and cross-examine the wit- 
nesses against him, are others. Its non- 
existing standards of admissible evidence 
is another example. The use of hearsay, 
ex-party affidavits and unsworn state- 
ments are not precluded. And in this 
connection please do not forget that the 
use of such so-called evidence against a 
citizen is not without precedent among 
our Government agencies. 

The loose and vague provisions of the 
bill for selecting and assigning and con- 
trolling the work of the field inquisitors 
who will make the reports on which the 
commission will place primary reliance, 
its failure to penalize discrimination 
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among the members and employees of 
the commission, are others. Its pro- 
visions for indiscriminate search and 
seizure, for violations of individual pri- 
vacy, are others. Likewise its failure to 
include specific time limitations within 
which actions may be brought against 
the citizen. The punishment for guilt 
seems to me to be excessive. The bill 
fails to protect against multiplicity of 
prosecutions; it gives no relief or protec- 
tion against the malicious who wish more. 
to punish and destroy the employer than 
to abolish discrimination. It is a per- 
fect instrument for blackmail and ven- 
geance unrelated to discrimination. 

These are examples which will illus- 
trate why I view the bill as a legislative 
monstrosity. 

Now as to cloture: The Senate of the 
United States is one of the few legisla- 
tive forums in the world which operates 
on, and guards the right of, free speech. 
If my country were confronted with the 
horrible choice of surrendering all of the 
individual rights of its citzens under our 
Constitution save one to be selected by 
it I should unhesitatingly counsel the 
preservation of the right of free speech, 
for so long as this right remains unim- 
paired all other rights, if lost, may be 
regained. 

History confirms this. Every dictator 
knows it well and selects free speech as 
the first victim of his aggression. 

Is the right abused? Of course, it is 
abused. It is abused everywhere where 
it exists—it is abused at times in the 
Senate. But there are reasonably ade- 
quate measures against abuse which do 
not destroy or seriously violate the right. 

We have laws against obscenity. We 
have laws against speech which incites 
public disorder. We have laws against 
slander. Men have always had their 
own ways, outside the courts, some of 
them regrettable and to be abhorred, to 
end or punish on the spot certain forms 
of personal insult. 

The Senate has its law for temporarily 
ending free speech in this Chamber. It 
is by operation of the rule of cloture 
which requires a two-thirds vote. 

I have heard it argued that this is un- 
fair to the rights of the majority, that 
the operation of the rule subjects the ma- 
jority to the will of the minority, that 
this is a violation of democratic prac- 
tices, from which the conclusion neces- 
sarily follows that a majority of one 
should have the power to do as it pleases. 

There is so much error in this argu- 
ment and it has so much significance be- 
cause of its studious cultivation by peo- 
ple who do not know better, by people who 
should know better, and by those who 
wish to destroy our system of govern- 
ment that it calls for full treatment. But 
on this occasion I shall limit myself to 
touching on some of the highlights of the 
matter in rather summary fashion. 

It is manifest that if a majority of one 
could end free speech in the Senate it 
would not be long until there would not 
be any free speech. 

The majority of any party in power 
would find the suppression of free speech 
& convenient method of expediting what 
it conceived to be useful and urgent legis- 
lation. It is always annoying to have 
errors exposed, and it would not be long 
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until a majority of one decided that for 
political purposes it should retain the 
illusion of infallibility by preventing ex- 
posure here of its errors. And then it 
would not be long until corrupt and even 
more ominous legislation might be shep- 
herded through this Chamber in enforced 
silence. 

It should never be forgotten, I respect- 
fully suggest, that the rules of a legisla- 
tive body in a country which under- 
stands, appreciates, and desires to con- 
serve the principles of human freedom 
are adopted not to enhance or render 
unshakable the power of the majority of 
its members but rather to protect those 
in the minority. 

The other day, in his classic speech on 
cloture, the senior Senator from Maine 
{[Mr. Wuite], in developing the same 
theme in a manner which I cannot equal, 
found support in Jefferson’s Manual on 
Paliamentary Practice which appears on 
page 237 of our Senate Manual. It de- 
serves frequent repetition. I read from 
what is said there: 

Mr. Onslow, the ablest among the Speakers 
of the House of Commons, used to say it was 
a maxim he had often heard when he was 
a young man from old and experienced mem- 
bers that nothing tended more to throw 
power into the hands of administration and 
those who acted with the majority of the 
House of Commons than a neglect of, or de- 
parture from, the rules of proceeding; that 
these forms, as instituted by our ancestors, 
operated as a check and control on the ac- 
tions of the majority; and that they were, in 
many instances, a shelter and protection to 
the minority against the attempts of power. 
So far the maxim is certainly true, and is 
founded in good sense; that as it is always 
in the power of the majority, by their num- 
bers, to stop any improper measures pro- 
posed on the part of their opponents, the 
only weapons by which the minority can de- 
fend themselves against similar attempts 
from those in power are the forms and rules 
of proceeding which have been adopted as 
they were found necessary from time to time 
and are become the law of the House, by a 
strict adherence to which the weaker party 
can only be protected from those irregulari- 
ties and abuses which these forms were in- 
tended to check and which the wantonness 
of power is but too often apt to suggest to 
large and successful majorities. 


When we talk of the rights of the ma- 
jority of one, when we would give such a 
majority all-embracing power over our 
actions here, we simply overlook the fact 
that in this Chamber and outside of it, 
rules and practice and law, out of the 
wisdom of centuries of experience, pro- 
vide that in many of the most important 
decisions in life those rights are qualified 
so as to protect the minority. 

The rights of the minority have not 
been imposed by a minority; they have 
been freely granted by majorities which 
realize the fact that majorities are not 
always right, that there is an inherent 
tendency in majorities to oppress minor- 
ities, which realize that under natural or 
moral law the individual and minority 
groups have certain rights which should 
not be subjected to the caprice of others, 
no matter how numerous, that these mi- 
nority rights by their nature and by the 
formal mandates and consents and re- 
linquishments of power, by thoughtful, 
just, and civilized majorities, when they 
are engaged in laying out the long-term 
rules for the government of all, are truly 
and deservedly unalienable. 
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Let me give a few illustrations of the 
qualifications which have been found 
wise and just on the unrestrained power 
of bare majorities. 

I have pointed out that the very rules 
under which we operate here in the Sen- 
ate are primarily intended to protect 
Senate minorities. The Federal Consti- 
tution, under which we are supposed to 
operate, establishes many qualifications 
to bare majority rule. That instrument 
had to be ratified by a minimum of nine 
of the Original Thirteen States. To 
amend it requires the consent of three- 
fourths of the States. To propose an 
amendment requires a two-thirds vote of 
the Congress or of two-thirds of the 
States. 

The make-up of the Senate itself rests 
on the arbitrary rule of two Senators 
for each State, large or small. Indeed, 
in practical effect this is the only provi- 
sion of the Constitution which cannot 
be amended, for it is provided in article 
V, dealing with amendment procedure, 
“that no State, without its consent, shall 
be deprived of its equal suffrage in the 
Senate.” 

The Senate has the power to try im- 
peachments, but no person, under the 
terms of the Constitution, shall be con- 
victed without the approval of two-thirds 
of the Members of this body who shall 
be present. Each House may determine 
the rules of its own proceedings, but it 
takes at least a two-thirds vote of either 
of the two Houses to expel one of its 
Members. The President of the United 
States may veto a bill passed by 531 
Members of the Congress and for it to 
be repassed it must secure a two-thirds 
vote of the Senate and the House. The 
President has the power, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, to 
make treaties provided two-thirds of the 
Senators present concur. After the Con- 
gress has passed a law and the President 
has approved it, it may, nevertheless, be 
voided by the action of our Supreme 
Court. 

In this matter we should not overlook 
the rights vested in the individual by the 
Bill of Rights. Bringing his troubles 
within any one of these rights the hum- 
blest, most poverty-stricken—yes, even 
the most knavish of our citizens—can 
interpose that right as a _ protective 
shield between himself and the opposing 
clamor of any number of our citizens, or 
against the opposing clamor, if the case 
can be imagined, of all of the rest of our 
140,000,000 citizens. And if this lonely 
and hated outcast takes his case to the 
courts, and if those courts preserve their 
integrity and courage—as they usually 
do—then, if that lone dissenter makes 
his case, he will prevail and frustrate the 
opposition of the multitude against him. 

In our everyday life we have many ex- 
amples where important action requires 
more than a bare majority vote. And 
always remember, please, that in gov- 
ernmental practice and in private life 
where such a rule prevails it does not 
represent a power seized by the minority, 
but is one granted by the majority itself. 

I believe that every State in the Union 
requires the votes of more than a bare 
majority of the stock of a corporation to 
take one of several actions, such as 
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changing the name of a corporation, dis- 
solving it, consolidating or merging it, 
or disposing of its assets. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there may be added as an 
annex to my remarks a memorandum 
covering a part of this subject made 
under the supervision of the Legislative 
Reference Service of the Library of Con- 
gress. 

(See exhibit A.) 

Let me emphasize that these laws re- 
fiect what is considered to be sound pub- 
lic policy. They have been established 
to protect not the large stockholder, not 
the controlling stock interests in the 
company which, without such laws, are 
amply able to protect themselves, but, 
rather, the small stockholder, the minor- 
ity stockholding interest. These stat- 
utes resulted from the abuse of corporate 
power by the holders of actual or work- 
ing majorities of the shares. 

In organizations such as lodges, where 
complete congeniality is aimed at and 
where complete agreement on the beliefs 
and purposes of the organization are 
considered of paramount importance, it 
is well known that a single member can 
prevent admission of a candidate, even 
though all of the other members may be 
for it. 

It takes the unanimous vote of 12 
men to convict a person for a serious 
criminal offense. 

The principle that in matters of great 
importance more than a bare majority 
should decide, has been widely accepted 
in the constitution and laws of other gov- 
ernments. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that there may be added 
as annexes to my remarks the following 
memoranda on this subject, prepared 
for me under the supervision of the 
Legislative Reference Service of the Li- 
brary of Congress: 

Constitution provisions in dominions 
of Great Britain concerning parlia- 
mentary vote requirements. 

(See exhibit B.) 

Subject matter which must be decided 
by other than ordinary majority by the 
legislatures of Latin American countries. 

(See exhibit C.) 

Early American Colonial constitutions 
requiring more than majority vote. 

(See exhibit D.) 

Subjects requiring more than a major- 
ity vote for decision in the Confederate 
Constitution of March 11, 1861. 

(See exhibit E.) 

Excerpts from the Articles of Confed- 
eration relative to acts of Congress re- 
quiring more than a simple majority 
vote. 

(See exhibit F.) 

Subject matter which must be decided 
by other than ordinary majority by the 
legislatures of European countries. 

(See exhibit G.) 

Religious organizations frequently re- 
quire that action on certain types of 
questions shall be taken by a vote of 
more than a majority of one. For ex- 
ample, the Congregational Church re- 
quires that in its assemblies there shall 
be a two-thirds vote on the suppression 
of a question, the suspension of the rules, 
the amendment of the rules, the limita- 
tion or extension of debate, the previous 


question, the making of a special order, 
or the taking up of a question out of 
order, and also a motion to lay on the 
table when it is used to limit debate or 
suppress a question—see page 70 of Con- 
gregational Manual and Rules of Order, 
by William E. Barton. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church re- 
quires that to change its constitution a 
vote of two-thirds of the general confer- 
ence is sufficient—see page 76 of One 
Thousand Questions and Answers Con- 
cerning the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
by Henry Wheeler, D. D. 

The Presbyterian Church in the United 
States requires that before there can be 
a full organic union and consolidation 
of that church with any other ecclesias- 
tical body there must be the advice and 
consent of three-fourths of the presby- 
teries—see page 44 of Presbyterian Law 
and Procedure, by Rev. J. D. Leslie, D. D., 
LL. D. 

The canons of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church require that sentence shall 
not be imposed upon a bishop found 
guilty of holding and teaching doctrine 
contrary to that held by the church un- 
less and until the said finding shall have 
been approved by a vote of two-thirds of 
all the bishops entitled to seats in the 
house of bishops, canonically assembled 
in the said house—see page 610 of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church Constitu- 
tion and Canons. 

There is an interesting historical facet 
of the subject in the fact that the popes 
of the Catholic Church are elected by a 
two-thirds vote of the cardinals, and that 
this goes back unbroken to the year A. D. 
1179 when the pope of that church was 
Alexander ITI. 

When the question of cloture arises 
here on Senate bill 101, each Senator 
will have a free choice on the action he 
will take and a free choice of the reasons 
which may move him to his decision. 

So far as I am concerned, I must re- 
serve the right to consider each case as 
it arises. I do not say that I shall never 
vote for cloture, but there will always be 
in my mind a strong presumption against 
it, which for all of the reasons I have 
mentioned has not been overcome. 
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Merger, consolidation, or voluntary dissolu- 
tion of corporations in general: Percentage 
of stock required to give effect to proposals 
in the various States 


— 


Consolidation or merger Dissolution 


Alabama (Code, 1940, title 
10, sec. 95): Two-thirds 
in value of capital stock. 


(Title 10, sec. 104, 105): All 
stockholders, but two- 
thirds in value of capital 
stock may institute eq- 
uity proceedings. 

(Sec. 53-306): Two-thirds 
of stock; unanimous con- 
sent if no meeting held. 

(See. 2202): Two-th of 
voting power. 


Arizona (Code Annotated, 
1939, see. 53-504): Two- 
thirds of stock. 

Arkansas (Popes’ Digest, 
1937, sec. 2224): Majority 
of voting power, or other 
qeaperes fixed in ar- 
ticles. 


California (Civil Code, sec. 
361): Two-thirds of stock 
of each class. 

Colorado (Session Laws, 
1943, ch. 89, sec. 2): Two 
thirds of stock. 


Connecticut (Genera! Stat- 
utes, sec. 3464; Cum. 
Supp., 1939, sec. 1130e); 
Two-thirds of outstand- 
ing stock of each class. 


(Civil Code, sec. 400): Ma- 
jority of voting power. 


(Colorado Statutes Anno- 
tated, 1935, ch. 41, sec. 
~ eaanenaane of entire 


st " 

(See. 3470): Three-fourths 
of outstanding stock of 
each class. 
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or voluntaty dissoly- 
in general: Percentage 


of stock required to give effect to proposals 
in the various States—Continued 


Consolidation or merger 


Delaware (Laws, 1941, ch. 
132, see. 12): Two-thirds 
of capital stock 


‘lorida (Florida Statutes, 
1941, sec. 612.37): Ma- 
jority of voting power, or 
such other proportion as 
fixed in certificate oj in- 
corporation. 

Georgia (Code of Georgia, 
and Supplement, sec. 
22-1839): Majority of 
votes. 

Idaho (Idaho Code An- 
notated, 1932, sec. 29- 
151): Two thirdsof voting 
power of all shareholders. 

Illinois (Laws, 1943, p, 474, 
sec. 1): Two-thirds of 
each class having right 
to vote. 

Indiana (Laws 1941, ch, 
226; Burns’ Annotated 
Statutes, 1933, sec. 
25-232): Majority of out- 
standing shares entitled 
to vote. 

Iowa: No provision found... 


Kansas (General Statutes, 
1935, Supp. 1943, sec. 
17-3703): Two-thirds of 
capital stock. 

Kentucky (Kentucky Re- 
vised Statutes, 1944, sec. 
271.250): Two-thirds of 
outstanding capital 
stock. 

Louisiana (Louisiana Gen- 
eral Statutes (Dart), 
1939, sec. 1128): Unless 
otherwise provided in 
articles, two-thirds of 
each class of stock. 

Nebraska (Revised Stat- 
utes, 1943, sec. 21-1104): 
Two-thirds of capital] 


stock. 

Nevada (Statutes, 1937, ch. 
7, sec. 4): Majority (or 
larger proportion if re- 
quired by articles) of 
each class of stock, even 
though its right to vote 
be otherwise restricted. 

New Hampshire (Revised 
Laws, 1942, ch. 274, sec. 
41): Two-thirds of each 
class of stock entitled to 
vote. 

New Jersey (Revised Stat- 
utes, 1937, see. 14:12-3): 
‘Two-thirds of all capital 
stock. 


New Mexico (Statutes, 
1941, sec. 54-902): Two- 
thirds of capital stock. 


New York (Stock Corpo- 
ration Law, sec. 86): 
‘Two-thirds vote of shares 
entitled to vote; unani- 
mous consent if no meet- 
ing held. 

North Carolina (General 
Statutes, 1043, sec. 55- 
165): Majority of stock 
entitled to vote. 

North Dakota (Laws 1931, 
ch, 113): Majority of out- 
standing capital stock; 
unanimous consent if no 
meeting held. 

Maine (Laws 1937 Ch. 195): 
Majority of voting 
power. 


Maryland (Flacks’ Code, 
1939, art. 23, sec. 33): 
Two-thirds of each class 
of shares outstanding and 
entitled to vote, 

Massachusetts (Acts and 
Resolves, 1941, ch. 514): 
Two-thirds of each class 
of stock outstanding and 


Dissolution 


——— 


(Laws, 1943, ch. 122, ec. 4): 
Two-thirds in interest of 
— unanimous 
consen no Meeting 
held. > 

(Sec. 612.46): Two-thirds o 
all voting power; unani- 
mous consent i. no meet- 
ing held. 


(See. 22-1873): Two-thirds 
of all voting power. 


(Sec. 29-302): Two-thirds 
vote of all stockholders, 


(Business Cor tion Act, 
sec. 76): Two-thirds of 
each class having right to 
vote. 

(Burns’ Annotated Stat- 
utes, 1933, see. 25-241): 
Two-thirds of the out- 
standing shares entitled 
to vote. 


(Code, 1989, sec. 8363): 
Unanimous consent, or 
in accordance with pro- 
visions of articles. 

(Sec. 17-3602): Two-thirds 
in interest; unanimous 
consent if no meeting 
held. 

(See. 271-200): Majority of 
stock unless otherwise 
provided in articles, 


(See, 1134, 1144): Two- 
thirds of voting power 
unless articles provid 
for larger proportion 
unanimous consent if n 
meeting held. 

(See. 21-183): Two-thirds 
in interest of stockhold- 
ers; unanimous consent 
if no meeting held. 

(Compiled Laws, 1929, sec. 
1663): Two-thirds of vot- 
ing power or nine-tenths 
of stockholders without 
a meeting. 


(Ch, 274, see. 96): Majority 
of stock (one-fourth in 
case of impending inso!- 
vency) may petition 
superior court. 

@ec. 14:13-1): Two-thirds 
of stockholders without 
regard to voting power cr 
class of stock; unanimous 
consent of all stockhold- 
ers if no meeting held. 

(Sec. 54-501): Two-thirds 
in interest, unanimous 

s if no meeting 
held 


(Steck Corporation Law, 
sec. 105): Two-thirds 
vote of shares entitled to 
vote; unanimous consen! 
if no meeting beld. 


(Sec, 55-121): Two-thirds 
in interest of all stock- 
holders; unanimous con 
sent if no meeting held 

(Supplement to the 19)5 
Compiled Laws, 1925, 
sec. 4565): Two-thirds 
vote of all stockholders 


(Revised Statutes, 193, ch 
56, sec. 90): Stockholders 
upon vote may file bill in 
equity for dissolution. 

(Art. 23, sec. 93): Two- 
thirds of each class o! 
shares outstanding and 
entitled to vote. 


(Acts and Resolves, 193°, 
ch. 66): Majority (in 
some cases 40 percent) 0! 
each class of stock may 
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Merger, consolidation, or voluntary dissolu- 
tion of corporations in general: Percentage 
of stock required to give effect to proposals 


in the various States—Continued 





Consolidation or merger 


a 


Massachusetts—Con. 
entitled to vote, or by 
larger vote if charter Te- 


quires. itn 
Michigan (Michigan Stat- 


utes Annotated, 1937, sec. 


91.52): Two-thirds of to- 
ta! shares of each class of 
stock outstanding. 


Minnesota (Masons’ Min- 
nesota Statutes, 1927, 
Supplement, 1940, see. 
7492-41): Two-thirds of 
yoting power (or some 
other proportion not less 
than one-half as may be 
preseribed by the arti- 


cles). 
Mississippi: No provision 
found. 


Missouri (Laws 1943, p 
410, see. 65): Two-thirds 
of outstanding shares 
entitled to vote. 


Montana: 
found, 


No provision 


Chio (Page’s General Code, 
1935, Supp. 1943, sec. 
8623-67): Two-thirds of 
voting power, or other 
fraction, not less than a 
majority, or vote by 
classes, as articles fe- 
quire. 

Oklahoma: No provision 
found 





Oregon (Orecon 
1943, ch. 366, sec. 2): 
Two-thirds of voting 
power of all shareholders. 

Pennsylvania (Purdon’s 
Pennsylvania Statutes 
Annotated, 1940, Supp. 
1944, sec, 2852-902): Ma- 
jority of stock of each 
class entitled to vote. 

Rhode Island; No provi- 
sion found. 


Laws, 


f£outh Carolina (Code of 
Laws, 1942, sec. 7757); 
Majority of outstanding 
shares entitled to vote. 

South Dakota: No provi- 
sion found. 


Tennessee (W illiams’ Ten- 
nessee Code, 1932, sec. 
3750): Majority of vot- 
ing power. 

Texas: No general provi- 
sions found. 


Utah (Laws, 1943, ch. 27): 
Majority of stock enti- 
tled to vote. 

Vermont (Acts and Re- 
solves, 1943, ch, 115, sec. 
2): Two-thirds of each 
class of stock, or as the 
irticles may otherwise 
provide. 

Virginia (Virginia Code, 
1¥44, sec. 3822 (b)): Mae 
jority of votes cast at 

I ieeting. 

Washington (Pierce’s 
Code, 1943, see. 443-15): 
Two-thirds of voting 
power. 

West Virginia (Code, 1943, 
sec. 3075): Two-thirds of 
Snares, 

Wisconsin: No provisions 
found. 


Wyoming: 


No provisions 
found. 


(Compiled Laws 





Dissolution 





petition court for dis- 
solution. 


(See. 21.67, 21.73): Two- 
thirds of total shares of 
each class of stock out- 
standing may surrender 
franchise, and three- 
fourths of total shares of 
each class of stock out- 
standing may approve 
dissolution. 

(See. 7492-46): Two-thirds 
of voting power, 


(Mississippi Code Anno- 


tated, 1942, sec. 6852): 
‘Two-thirds of stock. 


(Laws 1943, p. 410, sec. 80): 


Two-thirds of outstand- 
ing shares entitled to 
vote; unanimous consent 
if no meeting held. 


(Revised Codes, 1935, sec. 


9923): Two-thirds vote 
of all stockholders. 


(Sec. 8623-79): Two-thirds 


of stock in voting power, 
or such proportion, 
though less than major- 
ity, as articles may re- 
quire; unanimous con- 
sent if no meeting held. 


(Oklahoma Statutes, 1941, 


title 18, see. 152): Two- 
thirds vote of all stock- 
holders. 

Anno- 
tated, 1940, sec. 77-235): 
Majority of stock. 


(Sec. 2852-1102): Majority 


of outstanding shares of 
each class entitled to 
vote; unanimous consent 
if no meeting beld. 


(General Laws, 1938, ch. 


116, sec. 57): One-half or 
more of all outstanding 
capital stock. 

(See. 7708): Majority of 
capital stock. 


(Code, 1939, sec. 11.0002): 
Two-thirds of outstand- 
ing stock. 

(See. 3756): Two-thirds of 
shares entitled to vote. 


(Vernons’ Texas Statutes, 
1936, art. 1387): Four- 
fifths in interest; unani- 
mous consent if no meet- 
ing held. 

(See. 104-62-1): Two-thirds 
vote of all stockholders. 


(Public Laws, 1933, sec. 
5872): By vote in legal 
meeting stockholders 
may apply for bill in 
chancery. 


(Acts of Assembly, 1944, 
ch. 367): Two-thirds in 
interest; unanimous con- 
sent if no meeting held. 

(Sec. 446-3): Two-thirds of 
voting power. 


(Sec. 3092): 60 percent of 
stock entitled to vote. 


(Wisconsin Statutes, 1943, 
sec. 181.03): Two-thirds 
of stock entitled to vote, 
unless articles otherwise 
provide. 

(Revised Statutes, 1931, 
sec. 28-1104): Two-thirds 
of stock. 
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Exuisit B 


CONSTITUTIONAL PROVISIONS IN DOMINIONS OF 
Great BRITAIN CONCERNING PARLIAMENTARY 
Vote REQUIREMENTS 


AUSTRALIA 


Commonwealth of Australia Constitution 
—_ . and 64 Victoria chapter 12 (July 9, 

Section 23: Senate. Majority. 

Section 40: House of representatives. Ma- 
jority. 

Section 57: Passage of laws at joint session 
convened by governor general upor disagree- 
ment of both houses. Absolute majority of 
total number of members of senate and Louse 
of representatives. 

Section 128: Constitutional amendment. 
Absolute majority of each house. 

Section 22: Senate quorum. One-third of 
whole number. 


Section 39: House of representatives 
quorum. One-third of whole number, 
CANADA 


The British North American Act, 1867, 30 
and 31 Victoria chapter 3: 

Section 36: Senate questions decided by 
majority. 

Section 35: Senate quorum, 15. 


Section 49: House questions decided by 
majority. 
Section 48: House quorum, 20. 


IRELAND 


Constitution of the Irish Free State, 1937: 

Section 12 (10) 4: Impeaching Presi- 
dents. Two-thirds of total membership of 
the Houses of the Oireachtas by which the 
charge was investigated. 

Section 15 (8) 2: In special emergency 
either House may hold private sitting with 
assent of two-thirds. 

Section 15 (11) 1: All questions, except 
otherwise provided by constitution, deter- 
mined by majority of votes of members 
present. 

NEW ZEALAND 


Consolidated Statutes of the Dominion of 
New Zealand (1908), volume 111, page 507; 
legislature, 1908, No. 101; council: 

Section 6 (2): All questions decided by ma- 
jority. 

Section 6 (1): Quorum. Regulated from 
time to time by standing orders of the 
council. 

Legislative Council Act, 1914; 5 George V, 
No. 59 (November 5, 1914): 

Part 1, section 7: Passage of law at joint 
session convened by Governor General upon 
disagreement. Majority of total number of 
members of both Houses present. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


An act to constitute the Union of South 
Africa, 9 Edward 7, chapter 9 (September 20, 
1909); part IV: 

Section 31: Senate. 
termined by majority. 

Section 30: Senate quorum, 12. 

Section 50: House of representatives. All 
questions determined by majority. 

Section 49: House of representatives quo- 
rum, 30. 

Section 35: Disqualification of voters in 
the Colony of Cape of Good Hope. After 
third reading by two-thirds of total members 
of both houses. 

Section 63: Passage of law at joint session 
convened by Governor General upon dis- 
agreement. Majority of members of senate 
and house present at joint meeting. 


ExuHIsiIt C 


Sussect MatTrer WHiIcH Must Be DECIDED By 
OTHER THAN ORDINARY MAJORITY BY THE 
LEGISLATURES OF LATIN-AMERICAN COUNTRIES 


1, CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENTS AND PROPOSALS 
OF SUCH AMENDMENTS 


In this respect the following variety of pro- 
visions was observed: 


All questions de- 
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A. Two-thirds of all members of the legis- 
lature is required under the constitutions of: 

Argentina (1853), article 30 (to declare 
the necessity for such amendments). 

Bolivia (1938), article 174 (to declare the 
necessity for such amendments). 

Paraguay (1940), article 94 (to declare the 
necessity for such amendments). 

Venezuela (1936), article 126 (to declare 
the necessity for such amendments). 

Costa Rica (1871), article 134 (to reform). 

Cuba (1940), article 286 (to reform). 

Dominican Republic, article 103 (to re- 
form). 

Guatemala (1879), article 99 (to reform). 

Honduras (1936), article 200 (to reform). 

Mexico (1917), article 135 (to reform). 

Nicaragua (1939), article 848 (to reform). 

Panama (1941), article 193 (to reform). 

Salvador (1939), article 188 (to reform). 

Uruguay (1934), article 284 (to reform) 

B. Simple or absolute majority of legisla- 
ture is required under the constitutions of: 

Brazil (1937), article 174 (to reform). 

Colombia (1936), article 209 (to reform). 

Chile (1925), article 108 (to reform). 

Peru (1931), article 236 (to reform). 

C. Venezuela requires a three-quarters ma- 
jority to declare a necessity for amendment. 

Ecuador and Haiti do not specify the nec- 
essary majority to amend or propose amend- 
ments. 


2. THE BRINGING OF CRIMINAL CHARGES OR IM- 
PEACHMENT AGAINST MINISTERS OR THE PRESI- 
DENT’ (WHERE THIS IS ESPECIALLY MENTIONED) 


A. Two-thirds majority of all the members 
of the senate is required by the constitu- 
tions of: 

Bolivia (1938), articles 65, 69. 

Colombia (1936), article 90. 

Costa Rica (1871), articles 73, 9a. 

Cubs. (1940), article 121. 

Chile (1925), articles 42, 1. 

Dominican Republic (1934), 
4 (%4). 

Uruguay (1934), article 93. 


3. VOTING ON RECONSIDERED LEGISLATION 


A. A majority of over one-half of the mem- 
bers is required under the constitution of: 

Bolivia (1938), article 72. 

Colombia (1936), article 74. 

Mexico (1917), article 72d and 72e (abso- 
lute majority of members present). 

B. A majority of two-thirds is required by: 

Argentina (1853), article 71. 

Brazil (1937), article 44. 

Costa Rica (1871), article &9. 

Cuba (1940), article 137. 

Chile (1925), article 49. 

Dominican Republic (1934), article 37. 

Guatemala (1879), article 59. 

Nicaragua (1939), article 185, 

Panama (1941), article 95, 97. 

4. OVERRIDING THE PRESIDENT’S VETO 

A. Two-thirds of majority of all the mem- 
bers of, required under the Constitution of— 

Argentina (1853), article 72. 

Bolivia (1938), article 76. 

Brazil (1937). article 66, No. 3. 

Costa Rica (1871), article 89. 

Cuba (1940), article 137. 

Chile (1925), article U4. 

Dominican Republic (1934), article 37. 

Guatemala (1879), article 59. 

Honduras (1936), article 108. 

Mexico (1917), article 72c. 

Nicaragua (1939), articles 191 and 192. 

Panama (1941), articles 95, 97. 

Paraguay (1940), article 79 


articles 19, 


(legislation 


vetoed in toto cannot be revoted; two-thirds 
majority needed by vote on that vetoed in 
part). 

Salvador (1939), article 81. 

B. Three-fifths of members present must 
vote for, in the Constitution of Uruguay: 

Uruguay (1934), article 128. 
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5. TO APPROVE TREATIES 

A. A two-thirds majority of the legislature 
must approve treaties: 

Guatemala (1879), article 54, No. 9. 

Nicaragua (1939), article 162, No. 9, and 
article 4. 

Salvador (1939), article 77, No. 32. 

6. TO SUSPEND CONSTITUTIONAL GUARANTIES 

A. A majority of two-thirds of those 
present, 

Costa Rica (1871), article 73, No. 7. 

B. Special law, requiring majority roll-call 
vote. 

Cuba (1940), article 41. 


7. QUORUMS PROVIDED FOR BY CONSTITUTIONAL 
PROVISIONS VARY 


A. Absolute majority: 

Argentina (1853), article 56. 

Bolivia (1938), article 48. 

Brazil (1937), article 49. 

Cuba (1940), article 128. 

Dominican Republic (1934), article 23. 

Guatemala (1879), article 42. 

Nicaragua (1939), article 144. 

B. Two-thirds majority. 

Costa Rica (1871), article 76. 

Ecuador (1906-7), article 35. 

Honduras (1936), article 94. 

Mexico (1917), article 63 (two-thirds of 
senators; more than half of deputies). 

Venezuela (1936), article 63. 

C. Other variations: 

Colombia (1936), article 64, one-third of 
each house. 

Chile (1925), article 58, one-fifth of house. 
One-fourth of senate. 

Peru (1931), article 109, 55 out of every 100 
members of each house. 

Salvador (1939), three-fourths 
assembly. 

The foregoing represent topics expressly 
provided for in all or a majority of the con- 
stitutions of the 20 Latin-American Repub- 
lics. Other subjects provided for by one or 
more of the countries are the following: 

A. Special session: 

Bolivia (1938), article 47, requires abso- 
lute majority of members. 

B. Election of Judges by House of Deputies: 

Bolivia (1938), article 65, absolute majority. 

C. Adoption of laws granting pensions. 

Chile (1925), article 49, two-thirds of mem- 
bers present in each house. 

D. Approval of laws issued by executive 
during recess. 

Guatemala (1879), article 54, No. 18, abso- 
lute majority of deputies present. 

This list is not inclusive, but merely illus- 
trative. 

Several of the republics also provide for 
certification of election of members to their 
own body or of the executive, ministers, etc., 
by a specified majority. Also, dismissal from 
office of such Officials is sometimes provided 
for by a specified vote. 


of the 


Exuisit D 


Earty AMERICAN COLONIAL CONSTITUTIONS 
REQUIRING MorE THAN MAJORITY VOTE 

Connecticut: Charter, 1662. No provision. 

Delaware: Constitution, 1776. Article 30: 
Consent of five-sevenths of the assembly and 
seven-ninths of legislative council required 
to amend constitution. 

Georgia: Constitution, 1777. No provision. 

Maryland: Constitution, 1776. Article 
XXX, declaration of rights: Two-thirds of 
each house for removal of judges. Article 
LX, form of government: Two-thirds of gen- 
eral assembly to alter form of government. 
Amendment, article IX: Two-thirds of each 
House for removal of district judges. Amend- 
ment, section 27: Unanimous vote of general 
assembly to abolish relation of master and 
servant. 

Massachusetts: Constitution, 1780. Part 
II, chapter 1, legislative power, section I: 
Two-thirds of both houses of legislature to 
override veto of Governor. Part II, chapter 
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VI, section X: Two-thirds of qualified voters 
to propose amendments to constitution. 
Amendment, article IX: Two-thirds mem- 
bers of house present and voting on proposed 
amendments to constitution. 

New Hampshire: Constitution, 1776. No 
p”ovision. 

New Jersey: Constitution, 1776. No pro- 
vision. 

New York: Constitution, 1776. Article TIT: 
Two-thirds of legislature to override veto. 
Article VI: Two-thirds of legislature present 
to change voting methods from ballot to 
viva voce. Article XXXTII: Two-thirds mem- 
bers present in house to impeach State offi- 
cers. 

North Carolina: Constitution, 1776. 
Amendment, article III, section 1: Two-thirds 
of senate to impeach. Section 2: Two-thirds 
of both houses to remove judges. Amend- 
ment, article IV, section 1 (one): Two-thirds 
of all members of both houses to call con- 
vention. Section 1 (two): Three-fifths of 
all members of both. houses to agree to bill 
to amend constitution; and two-thirds (of 
next session) to agree to amend constitution. 

Pennsylvania: Constitution, 1776. Section 
47: Two-thirds of total of council of censors 
to call convention. 

Rhode Island: Charter, 1663. 
sion. 

South Carolina: 
provision. 

Virginia: Constitution, 1776. No provision. 


No provi- 


Constitution, 1776. No 


EXHIBIT E 


SupJEects REQUIRING MORE ‘SHAN A MAJORITY 
VOTE FOR DECISION IN THE CONFEDERATE CON- 
STITUTION OF MARCH 11, 1861 


Any judicial or other Federal officer resi- 
dent and acting solely within the limits of 
any State may be impeached by a vote of two- 
thirds in both branches of the legislature 
thereof. (Art. I, sec. 2.) 

Convictien of officers of the government re- 
quired a two-thirds vote of the members 
present in the senate. (Art. I, sec. 3.) 

Each house could expel member by a vote 
of two-thirds. (Art. I, sec. 5.) 

Bills passed by two-thirds majority of both 
houses after presidential veto became law. 
(Art. I, sec. 7.) 

Congress can appropriate no money from 
the treasury except by vote of two-thirds of 
both houses unless requested by the head of 
a department and submitted to congress by 
the president, or for the purpose of paying 
congress’ own expenses ind contingencies, or 
for payment of claims against the Con- 
federate States as established by a proper 
tribunal. (Art. I, sec. 9.) 

The president could make treaties with the 
concurrence of two-thirds of the senate. 
(Art. II, sec. 2.) 

New States could be admitted by vote of 
two-thirds of each house, the senate voting 
by States. (Art. IV, sec. 3.) 

Amendments to the constitution required 
a vote of two-thirds of the State legislatures 
or State conventions. (Art. V, sec. 1.) 
(Source: Jefferson Davis. The Rise and Fall 
oi the Confederate Government, vol. 2, pp. 
640 ff.) 


EXHIBIT F 


EXceRPTS FROM THE ARTICLES OF CONFEDER- 
ATION RELATIVE TO ACTS OF CONGRESS RE- 
QUIRING More THAN A SIMPLE MAJorRiTy 
VOTE 
Art. IX: * * * The united states in 

congress assembled shall never engage in a 

war, nor grant letters of marque and reprisal 

in time of peace, nor enter into any treaties 
or alliances, nor coin money, nor regulate the 
value thereof, nor ascertain the sums and 
expences necessary for the defence and wel- 
fare of the united states, or any of them, nor 
emit bills, nor borrow money on the credit 
of the united states, nor appropriate money, 
nor agree upon the number of vessels of war, 
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to be built or purchased, or the number of 
land or sea forces to raised, nor appoint 
@ commander in chief of the army or navy, 
unless nine states assent to the same: nor 
shall a question on any other point, excep: 
for adjourning from day to day be deter- 
mined, unless by the votes of a majority of 
the united states in congress assembled. 

Arr. X. The committee of the states, or any 
nine of them, shall be authorised to execute, 
in the recess of congress, such of the powers 
of congress as the united states im congress 
assembled, by the consent of nine states, 
shall from time to time think expedient to 
vest them with; provided that no power be 
delegated to the said committee, for the 
exercise of which, by the articles of con- 
federation, the voice of nine states in the 
congress of the united states assembled is 
requisite. 

ArT. XI. Canada acceding to this confeder. 
ation, and joining in the measures of the 
united states, shall be admitted into, and en- 
titled to all the advantages of this union: 
but no other colony shall be admitted into 
the same, unless such admission be agreed 
to by nine states. (Source: Documents of 
American History, ed. by Henry Steele Com- 
mager, pp. 114, 115.) 


Exuisit G 


Supyect MatTrer WHIicH Must Be Decinen py 
OTHER THAN ORDINARY MAJORITY BY THE 
LEGISLATURES OF EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 


The provisions of the constitution in in- 
dividual countries vary considerably, sub- 
mitting to special majority requirements a 
great variety of subjects, important and un- 
important. 

The Constitutions of Switzerland, Den- 
mark, and Sweden do not carry any provi- 
sions requiring a specified majority. This 
is also true of France‘ to the extent that no 
specified majorities such as two-thirds, 
three-fourths, etc., are provided for in the 
French constitutional laws. But, constitu- 
tional amendments, the convocation of an 
extra session, and the election of the presi- 
dent of the Republic require an “absolute 
majority,” i. e., no less than one-half of a!! 
the members plus one vote (Constitutional 
Law of February 25, 1875, art. 8; of July 16, 
1875, arts. 2 and 5). 

Common to ¢ more or less large number of 
countries is the requirement of a special 
majority for constitutional amendments 
(Albania, Austria, Belgium, Bulgaria, Czech- 
oslovakia, Germany (before Hitler), Greece, 
Latvia, Lithuania, Netherlands, Norway, 
Poland, Portugal, Rumania, and Yugoslavia); 
and impeachment (Austria, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Latvia, Lithuania, Spain, Rumanis, 
and Yugoslavia). The requirement of a spe- 
cial n.ajority for overriding the veto of the 
president or the dissenting vote of another 
house may also be observed in several coun- 
tries. 

Other subjects are not typical of any large 
number of countries. The procedure also 
varies according to the country. The re- 
quired majority (two-thirds, three-fifths 
etc.) is sometimes calculated from the tote! 
number of members or from the number o! 
members present which should not be below 
a certain quota at another time. 

1. Constitutional amendments and pro- 
posals of such amendments: 

In this respect the following variety ©! 
provisions was observed: 

A. Two-thirds of all members of the leg- 
islature is required under the constitu- 
tions of— , 

Albania (1928), article 225. Im case such 
majority is not reached, three-fourths 0! 
those present at the second vote suffices. 

Bulgaria (1879), article 169. This majority 
is required at the national assembly vote for 
proposal and at the grand national assemb!y 
which passes on the amendment. 


1And also Italy, prior to Mussolini. 
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Greece (1911), article 108. This majority is 
required for the pro 

Norway (4814), article 112. 

Portugal (1911), article 82; (1933), article 
133, section 1. 

Spain (1931), article 125 (for the first 4 
years only). 

B. Three-fifths of all members is required 
under the Constitutions of— 

Czechoslovakia (1920), article 33. 

Greece (1927), article 125. 

Lithuania (1928), article 104. Such a vote 
is required for the proposal. The amend- 
ment is then submitted to the popular vote. 

Yugoslavia (1921), article 126; (1931), 
article 115. 

C. Two-thirds majority at a session at 
which at least two-thirds of the members are 
present is required under the Constitutions 
of— 

Belgium (1831), article 131. 

Germany (1919), article 76. Including any 
change in the territory of the states unless 
the states concerned agree. 

Latvia (1922), article 76. 

Rumania (1923), articles 129, 130. Such a 
majority is required for both the proposal 
and the passing of an amendment.’ 

D. Two-thirds majority at a session at 
which at least one-half of the members are 
present is required under the Constitutions 
of— 

Austria (1934), article 60; (1920), article 44. 

Poland (1921), article 125; (1935), article 


80. 

Netherlands (1887), article 198. 

2. The bringing of criminal charges (im- 
peachment) against ministers or the Presi- 
dent (where this is especially mentioned) : 

A. Two-thirds of all members is required 
under the Constitutions of— 

Latvia (1922), article 64. Against the Pres- 
ident. 

Hungary (Law No. 1 of 1920), article 14. 
Against the Regent. 

Yugoslavia (1931), article 79. Against the 
ministers. 

B, Three-fifths of all members is required 
under the Constitutions of— 

Lithuania (1928), article 64. Against the 
members of the Cabinet. The charge against 
the President of the Republic must be voted 
by three-fourths of the members. (1928), 
article 65. 

Spain (1931), article 85. 

C. Two-thirds vote at a session at which 
not less than two-thirds of the members 
are present is required under the Constitu- 
tions of— 

Czechoslovakia (1920), article 34. 

Germany (1919), articles 59, 76. 

D. Two-thirds majority at a session at 
whick at least one-half of the members are 
present is required under the constitution 
of— 

Austria (1984), article 88; (1920), article 
76. Required only the. presence of one-half 
the members. 

Rumania (1923), article 48. 

E. Three-fifths majority at a session at 
which at least one-half of the members are 
present is required under the Constitution of 
Poland (1921), article 59; (1925) , article 80. 

3. Voting on reconsidered legislation: 

A. A majority of over one-half of all the 
members is required under the Constitution 
of Greece (1927), article 30. 

B. Two-thirds majority of all the members 
is required under the Constitutions of— 

Germany (1919), article 74. 

Norway (1814), article 76. 

C. Three-fifths of the vote at a session at 
which at least one-half of the members are 
present is required under the Constitution of 
Poiand (1935), article 53. 





? Under the 1938 constitution a two-thirds 
majority of all the members is required 
(1938), art, 97. 
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D. Two-thirds majority at a session with at 
least two-thirds of the members present is re- 
quired in Iceland (1918), article 41. 

E. An ordinary majority vote in the pres- 
ence of one-half of all the members is re- 
quired under the Constitution of Austria 
(1920), article 42. 

4. Overriding the President's veto: 

A. Two-thirds majority of all the members 
is required under the Constitutions of— 

Czechoslovakia (1928), article 48. 

Finland (1919), article 19. 

Germany (1919), article 74. 

Portugal (1933), article 98. 

Spain (1931), article 83. 

5. Election of the President of the Re- 
public: 

A. More than one-half majority at a session 
at which one-half of all members are present 
is required under the constitution of 
Czechoslovakia (1920), article 57. 

B. A majority of 51 votes is required under 
the Constitution of Latvia (1920). article 36. 

C. An absolute majority of all deputies is 
required in France (Constitutional Law of 
February 25, 1875, art. 8; of July 16, 1875, 
arts. 2 and 5). 

6. Election of the officers of the legislature: 

A. An absolute majority at a session at 
which at least four-fifths of the members are 
present is required in Greece (1927), article 
44 


B. Two-thirds majority at a session at 
which at least one-half of the members is 
present is required in Rumania (1923), 
article 44. 

7. A vote of confidence in the cabinet: 

A. An absolute majority of members is re- 
quired in— 

Czechoslovakia (1920), article 75. 

Spain (1931), article 64. 

B. An ordinary majority, provided at least 
one-half the members were present sufficed 
under the Constitution of Austria (1920), 
article 74. 

8. Permission granted to the King to oc- 
cupy another throne simultaneously: 

A. Two-thirds majority of all members un- 
der the Constitutions of— 

Bulgaria (1879), articles 7, 141. 

Norway (1814), article 11. 

B. Two-thirds majority at a session with 
at least two-thirds of the members present 
is required under the Constitution of Ru- 
mania (1923), article 98. 

C. Two-thirds majority of all members is 
required for the election of a new King in the 
absence of a legitimate successor in— 

Greece (1911), article 52. 

Bulgaria (1879), article 142. 

D. Two-thirds majority at a session at 
which at least three-fourths of the members 
are present is required for the election of a 
new King in the absence of a legitimate suc- 
cessor in Rumania (1923), article 79 

E. Three-fourths majority of all members 
is required for the establishment of a regency 
under the Constitution of Greece (1911), 
article 53. 

9. The resignation of the President: 

A. The President may be forced to resign 
by two-thirds vote of the members under 
the Constitutions of— 

Latvia (1922), article 51. 

Germany (1919), article 43. Such a ma- 
jority was required for the proposal which 
was to be decided by popular vote. 

B. Three-fifths majority vote was required 
in Spain (1931), article 82 

C. The Polish Constitution provided for a 
“declaration of the President’s office being 
vacant if he fails to performs his duties.” 
Such declaration had to be passed by three- 
fifths majority at a session with at least one- 
half of the members present under the 1921 
constitution (art. 42) and by three-fifths 
majority of all members under the 1935 con- 
stitution (art. 22). 

10. A law may be declared urgent (not sub- 
ject to the President's veto) by a vote of 
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two-thirds majority of all members under 
the Constitutions of— 

Latvia (1922), article 75. 

Spain (1931), article 83. 

11. To declare a session secret a vote of 
two-thirds majority of the members present 
who should constitute at least one-half of 
ali the members is required under the Con- 
stitutions of— 

Estonia (1920), articles 46, 47. 

Germany (1919), article 29. 

Latvia (1922). articles 20, 23. 

12. For a declaration of war, Czechoslo- 
vakia is the only country which requires a 
three-fifths majority of all members. (Con- 
stitution of 1920, art. 33.) 

13. For the ratification of treaties, if these 
affect constitutional laws, the following spe- 
cial requirements were set up o1.ly in Austria: 
Two-thirds majority at a session with at least 
one-half of the members present is required. 
(Constitution of 1920, art. 50; constitution of 
1934, art. 60.) 

14. A. In Czechoslovakia (1920), article 28 
provided that two-thirds majority of all mem- 
bers is required to call an extra session. 

B. The same vote is required in Bulgaria 
(1879), article 141, to change the territory. 

C. The Austrian constitution (1920), 
article 30, required a two-thirds vote at a 
session with one-half uf the members present 
to pass the rules. 

15. In Rumania (1923) a two-thirds vote 
of the members present, provided these rep- 
resent more than one-half of the members, 
is required to extend political rights to women 
(art. 48) and to establish a ground for the 
exercise of eminent domain other than for 
transportation, public health, and public 
works. 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I now 
yield the floor to my distinguished friend 
and colleague the Senator from Georgia 
{[Mr. Russetu]). 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I would 
that I had the words to express my con- 
gratulations to the great Senator from 
Colorado {Mr. M1i.1x1n] for the histori- 
cal address he has just delivered. No 
greater statement of sound American 
principles has fallen from the lips of any 
Senator in this body since my tenure 
here. Back in the days of the intellec- 
tual giants in this Chamber, those whose 
debates are often quoted here to sustain 
the position of Senators, there may have 
been efforts which equal that of the Sen- 
ator from Colorado, but I have never read 
any speech delivered in this forum or any 
other forum that the people of this Na- 
tion might read and study with greater 
profit. 

I make bold to assert, Mr. President, 
that if the address just delivered by the 
distinguished Senator from Colorado 
could be made a part of the course of 
study in every high school and college 
of this land, it would result in infinitely 
more progress in establishing tolerance 
in this country, in affording the proper 
balance of human relations between our 
people, than could any number of force 
bills which the Congress might pass 
under the lash of pressure groups. I 
salute the Senator from Colorado and the 
other members of his party who have put 
principles so much higher than politics 
and who have expressed themselves fear- 
lessly upon the pending issue. 

Mr. President, in but a moment the 
Senate will proceed to vote upon cloture. 
We shall determine by that vote whether 
the Senate will gag itself. We shall de- 
termine by that vote. whether we shall 
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strike down the freedom and fullness cf 
discussion in this body which have 
marked the Senate of the United States 
as the last repository of individual rights, 
and have made it different from any 
other legislative body in contemporary 
times. A vote on cloture, a vote to gag 
the Members of the Senate of the United 
States, a vote to make speechless ambas- 
sadors from sovereign States, is always 
a thing of consequence. In connection 
with any measure it is a vote of great 
moment, and particularly is that true 
when an attempt to gag and to stop dis- 
cussion is being made upon a measure so 
ruthless and so far-reaching in its terms 
as is the bill now pending before the 
Senate. 

Mr. President, I shall not undertake to 
discuss what constitutes a filibuster. I 
do know, however, that so long as the 
merits or demerits of a measure are 
under discussion, and so long as Senators 
who wish to speak have not had an op- 
portunity to do so, it cannot be strictly 
said that a filibuster isin progress. Ido 
not deny that those who are opposed to 
the pending bill have been and are per- 
fectly willing to conduct a filibuster. 
But I assert that there has been no meas- 
ure before the Senate in recent years in 
connection with which the discussion so 
closely followed the merits or demerits of 
the proposal as has the discussion relat- 
ing to Senate bill 101. 

I point to the fact that almost before 
thepending bill was made the unfinished 
business a petition for cloture was circu- 
lated in this body seeking signatures of 
Senators in order that the petition might 
be filed and thereby stifle debate. Since 
then most of the discussion in the press 
has been about the alleged filibuster, and, 
despite the fact that the merits of the 
question have consumed the time of the 
Senate, the issue involved in this pro- 
posed legislation has not yet been fully 
presented to the American people. 

Mr. President, to invoke cloture in the 
Senate of the United States is a serious 
thing. We are living in a totalitarian 
world. Here in America we are strug- 
gling to keep lighted the beacons of de- 
mocracy. The right of unlimited discus- 
sion in the Senate of the United States 
is the last bulwark of constitutional gov- 
ernment. It is the only shield of the 
minority in this Nation, whether that 
minority be of the whole country or some 
particular section of it. It is the last 
refuge of the individual who seeks to pro- 
tect his rights. The Senate of the United 
States should not invoke cloture. It 
should not gag its Members, or gag a 
minority of its Members, so long as Sen- 
ators are present who wish to discuss the 
measure under consideration. I can 
make an argument no stronger against 
the invocation of gag rule in this body 
than by pointing out that if the Senate 
had invoked cloture in connection with 
the pending bill the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. MILLIKIN] could not have 
made the magnificent speech which we 
have just heard in which he demolished 
the contentions of the proponents of this 
bill. 

Mr. TAFT and other Senators ad- 
dressed the Chair, 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Georgia yield; and if 
so, to whom? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I de- 
cline to yield. I have left only 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Georgia declines to yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Colorado spoke for more 
than 1 hour. Had cloture been invoked 
he would not have been able to present 
his views on this question to the Senate. 
There are other Members of this body 
who have not yet spoken who likewise 
would require more than 1 hour in order 
to present their views. 

Mr. President, I was amazed by some 
of the suggestions which were made dur- 
ing the course of the debate. I was 
dumbfounded by seeing Senators from 
small States, some of which were small in 
area and others small in population, sign 
petitions to gag the Senate and stand 
on the floor of the Senate and talk about 
pure democracy, and the right of the 
majority to run roughshod over the 
minority whenever it chooses to do so. 
If we had a pure democracy in this coun- 
try there would be States having two 
Members in this body at the present 
time, which would not have one-tenth 
of one Senator present here. There are 
small States in this Union whose welfare 
is bound up with issues which might not 
appeal to the majority of Senators, or 
to the majority of the people of the 
United States. What rights would Sena- 
tors have on another day if a legislative 
lynching by cloture were imposed upon 
them and upon their constituencies in 
connection with an issue which they re- 
garded as fundamental? Senators 
should remember that if today they go 
out on a legislative lynching with clo- 
ture, tomorrow they may be on the other 
end of the rope. 

Mr. President, we have seen other un- 
usual procedures take place in the Sen- 
ate. I have insisted that a great ma- 
jority of the people of the United States 
are not interested in the pending bill, 
nor are they aware of the viciousness of 
the provisions which the bill contains. 
We are living in a chaotic age. If today 
Senators yield to a small and vocal mi- 
nority group and invoke cloture, what 
answer will they make tomorrow, when 
larger numbers and more vocal minority 
groups come and ask them to invoke 
cloture on some other measure? We 
should preserve the dignity of the Sen- 
ate of the United States. We should 
save that last weapon of freedom in this 
Republic, namely, the right of full dis- 
cussion. We must continue to protect 
the rights of the small and weak States, 
as well as the sections of the country 
which might be ruthlessly trampled by a 
sheer majority. 

Mr. President, the impending vote is 
one of the most important which the 
Senate has taken in many years. We 
have seen the beginning in this country 
of delegations coming to Congress to 
sandbag Senators and intimidate them 
into voting against their better judg- 
ment. We have seen picket lines thrown 
around hotels in which Senators live be- 
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cause, forsooth, they have not seen eye 
to eye with certain minority groups, 
Today we are about to test whether we 
have the courage to preserve the free. 
dom of discussion in the Senate, the last 
citadel of individual rights in this Re. 
public. Ours is the greatest democracy 
the world has ever known, but there were 
democracies in other days. In the palmy 
days of Rome the Roman Senate was a 
forum for the protection of the rights of 
the citizens of Rome. Minorities in. 
vaded that body and intimidated the 
timid members of the Roman Senate. 
When they had not the courage to longer 
reject the demand for “bread and the 
circus,” it was but a day before the 
advent of rule by the mob. Shall we 
repeat that situation in this fair land of 
ours, or shall we preserve the rights of 
unlimited discussion in the Senate of the 
United States? 

The suggestion has been made during 
the debate that the majority of the Sen- 
ators could even take a Senator off the 
floor if they thought that an amend- 
ment being discussed was frivolous or 
that his remarks did not appeal to the 
majority. If we are to start whittling 
away the rights of the States and the 
rights of individual Senators by adopting 
cloture, and then move on tu the time 
when the majority can silence a Sena- 
tor if his remarks do not appeal to the 
majority, we should adjourn the Senate 
sine die and for eternity while it still 
has left some remnant of dignity, and 
go out of that door and place above it a 
bronze plaque having on it the words, 
“Here fell the last citadel of individual 
rights in an authoritarian world, be- 
trayed by those selected and sworn to 
defend it. February 9, 1946.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
hour of 4 o’clock having arrived, the 
Chair, in accordance with the unani- 
mous consent agreement, lays before 
the Senate the motion submitted on the 
7th instant to bring to a close the debate 
on the bill (S. 101), to prohibit discrim- 
ination in employment because of race, 
creed, color, national origin, or ancestry, 
and directs the Clerk to call the roll for 
the purpose.of ascertaining the presence 
of a quorum. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Guffey Morse 
Andrews Gurney Murdock 
Austin Hart Murray 
Bailey Hatch Myers 
Ball Hawkes O’Daniel 
Bankhead Hayden Overton 
Barkley Hickenlooper Radcliffe 
Bilbo Hill Reed 
Brewster Hoey _ Revercomb 
Bridges Huffman Robertson 
Briggs Johnson. Colo. Russell 
Buck Johnston, 8.C. Saltonstall 
Bushfield Kilgore Shipstead 
Butler Knowland Smith 
Byrd La Follette Stewart 
Capehart Langer Taft 
Capper Lucas Taylor 
Carville McCarran Thomas, Okla. 
Chavez McClellan Thomas, Utah 
Cordon McFarland Tobey 
Downey McKellar Tunnell 
Eastland McMahon Tydings 
Ellender Magnuson Walsh 
Ferguson Maybank Wheeler 
Fulbright Mead Wherry 
George Millikin White 
Mitchell Willis 
Green Moore Wilson 
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The PRESIDENT pro_ tempore. 
Eighty-four Senators having answered 
to their names, @ quorum is present. 

The Chair submits to the Senate the 
question, Is it the sense of the Senate 
that the debate shall be brought to a 
close? Under the rule, the question is 
not debatable, and is to be determined 
by a yea-and-nay vote. The Clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. HILL. I beg to announce that 
the Senator from Florida (Mr. Pepper] 
and the Senator from New York [Mr. 
WacneR], who, if present and voting, 
would vote “yea,” are paired with the 
Senator from Texas (Mr. CONNALLY], 
who, if present and voting, would vote 
“nay.” 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’MaHoneyY]! is necessarily absent. I am 
advised that, if present and voting, he 
would vote “nay.” 

I announce that the Senator from Vir- 
ginia |Mr. Giass] and the Senator from 
New York [Mr. WAGNER] are absent from 
the Senate because of illness. 

The Senator from Florida (Mr. Peprer] 
i: absent on public business. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. Con- 
NALLY] is absent on official business as a 
representative of the United States at- 
tending the first session of the General 
Assembly of the United Nations, now 
being held in London. 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. Gossett] 
is absent on important public business. 
I am advised that if present and voting 
he would vote “yea.” 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator from 
Michigan (Mr. VANDENBERG] and the 
Senator from Illinois [{Mr. Brooks], 
both of whom would vote “yea” if present, 
are paired with the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Younc], who would vote 
“nay” if present. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
STANFILL] and the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. DONNELL], both of whom 
would vote “yea” if present, are paired 
with the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
WILEY], who would vote “nay” if present. 

The Senator from Missouri (Mr. Don- 
NELL}] was excused by the Senate to make 
a trip to his home State. 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
VANDENBERG] is absent on official busi- 
ness aS @ representative of the United 
States attending the first session of the 
General Assembly of the United Nations, 
now being held in London. 

The Senator from Illinois, (Mr. 
Brooks] and the Senator from Kentucky 
(Mr. STANFILL] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Merth Dakota [Mr. 
Youne] has been excused and is absent 
on official business. 

The yeas and nays resulted—yeas 48, 
nays 36, as follows: 


YEAS—48 
Aiken Downey Lucas 
Austin Ferguson McMahon 
Ball Green Magnuson 
Barkley Guffey Mead 
Brewster Hart Mitchell 
Briggs Hickenlooper Morse 
Buck Huffman Murdock 
Butler Johnson, Colo. Murray 
Capehart Kilgore Myers 
Capper Knowland 
Chavez La Follette Revercomb 
Cordon Langer Saltonstall 
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Shipstead Thomas, Okla. Walsh 
Smith Thomas, Utah Wherry 
Taft Tobey Willis 
Taylor Tunnell Wilson 
NAYS—36 
Andrews Gerry Maybank 
Bailey Gurney Millikin 
Hatch 
Bilbo Hawkes O’Danitel 
Bridges Hayden Overton 
Bushfield Hill Radcliffe 
Byrd Hoey Robertson 
Carville Johnston, S.C. Russell 
Eastland McCarran Stewart 
Ellender McClellan Tydings 
Fulbright McFarland Wheeler 
McKellar White 
NOT VOTING—12 
Brooks Gossett Vandenberg 
Connally O'Mahoney Wagner 
Donnell Pepper Wiley 
Glass Stanfill Young 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. On 
this vote the yeas are 48, the nays are 36. 
Two-thirds of the Senators present not 
having voted in the affirmative, the mo- 
tion is rejected. 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATIONS, 
1947 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, it took 
the crucifixion of Christ to redeem the 
world. It took intestinal fortitude to 
bring about the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. It took ordinary American decency 
to bring about the Constitution of the 
United States. It took the death of 
Americans during the Civil War to find 
out that this was one country. It took 
this vote today to find out that a ma- 
jority cannot have its will. 

Mr. President, notwithstanding what 
has happened today and heretofore, 
America will go forward. This is only 
the beginning. Please believe me, this is 
one country, as Lincoln said. We cannot 
have it divided. We cannot have one 
country for the South and another coun- 
try for the other States of the United 
States. 

Mr. President, I am satisfied with the 
vote; I am strictly satisfied with the 
vote; and I am strictly satisfied with the 
crucified Christ this day. 

Mr. President, I now withdraw Senate 
bill 101 from consideration, and I make 
the motion that in its place the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of H. R. 5201. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion of the Senator 
from New Mexico. 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. MEAD. I doubt very much wheth- 
er the bill can be withdrawn. However, 
a motion may be made to consider an- 
other bill. 

My parliamentary inquiry is: If that 
motion is voted down, will the Senate 
still be considering Senate bill 101? Is 
that the parliamentary situation? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question before the Senate is on the mo- 
tion to proceed to the consideration of 
H. R. 5201. 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I feel 
that I have a responsibility in this situa- 
tion which I must assume. I have said 
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repeatedly that the vote on cloture would 
test whether the Senate of the United 
States could ever reach a vote on Senate 
bill 101. Much as I regret the result of 
that vote, I have indicated my willing- 
ness to accept that vote as a test of 
whether the bill could ever be brought 
to a vote, and I do accept it. And I do 
so especially in view of the fact that the 
author of the bill, who has been in charge 
of it, recognizes the result of the vote we 
have just had, and has moved to displace 
the bill with another bill. 

If I believed or had the slightest hope 
that by a continuation of the considera- 
tion of S. 101 we could come to an ulti- 
mate vote upon it, I would not vote for 
the motion of the Senator from New Mex- 
ico. But Ido not believe we can reach-a 
vote upon it, and therefore I am not will- 
ing to assume the responsibility, or any 
part of the responsibility, for prolonging 
these deliberations in a futile effort to 
bring the bill to a vote. 

We have much important business to 
consider that can be voted upon. There- 
fore, I think we should proceed to the 
consideration of that business, and for 
that reason I shall vote for the motion 
of the Senator from New Mexico that the 
bill, H. R. 5201, which is the appropria- 
tion bill involving the independent offices, 
shall now be taken up and considered. 
Under no other consideration would I 
vote to displace the pending bill except 
that it is my confirmed conviction that 
it cannot reach a vote under present con- 
ditions, no matter how long we may de- 
lay the final test upon it. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. If the vote is car- 
ried to take up the other bill, where does 
that leave S. 101, insofar as the calendar 
is concerned? Is it still on the calendar? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It re- 
tains its place on the calendar. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I do not 
see why there should be any worry. I 
am the only one who has been taking care 
of S. 101. There should be no worry 
whatsoever respecting it so far as other 
Senators are concerned. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion of the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. CnraAvez!} that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
House bill 5201. On this question the 
yeas and nays have been ordered, and 
the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

The result was announced—yeas 71, 
hays 12, as follows: 


President, a 


The 


YEAS—71 
Andrews Chavez Hoey 
Austin Cordon Hufiman 
Bailey Downey Johnson, Colo 
Ball Eastland Johnston, 8. C 
Bankhead Ellender Kilgore 
Barkley Fulbright Lucas 
Bilbo George McCarran 
Brewster Gerry McClellan 
Bridges Green McFarland 
Briggs Guffey McKellar 
Buck Gurney McMahon 
Bushfield Hart Maybank 
Butler Hatch Millikin 
Byrd Hawkes Murdock 
Capehart Hayden Murray 
Capper Hickenlooper Myers 
Carville Hill O’Daniel 
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Overton Shipstead Walsh 
Radcliffe Smith Wheeler 
Reed Stewart Wherry 
Revercomb Taft White 
Robertson Thomas, Okla. Willis 
Russell Thomas, Utah Wilson 
Saltonstall Tydings 
NAYS—12 

Aiken Langer Morse 
Ferguson Magnuson Taylor 
Knowland Mead Tobey 
La Follette Mitchell Tunnell 

NOT VOTING—13 
Brooks Moore Wagner 
Connally O’Mahoney Wiley 
Donnell Pepper Young 
Glass Stanfill 
Gossett Vandenberg 


So Mr. CHAVEZ’ motion was agreed to; 
and the Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 5201) making appropriations 
for the Executive Office and sundry in- 
dependent executive bureaus, boards, 
commissions, and offices, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1947, and for other 
purposes, which had been reported from 
the Committee on Appropriations with 
amendments. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, it is 
my information that the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. McKE.tar], acting chair- 
man of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, desires that this bill shall go over 
until next Wednesday. Under the rules 
we may take a recess from today until 
next Wednesday. 

Furthermore, the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs has indicated to me that it 
desires to have the Executive Calendar 
go over also. Therefore, if there is noth- 
ing further—— 

Mr. MCKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hatcu in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Kentucky yield to the Senator from 
Tennessee? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield to the Senator 
from Tennessee. 


ADDITIONAL APPROPRIATION FOR FISCAL 
YEAR 1946 FOR READJUSTMENT BENE- 
FITS, VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Appropriations I re- 
port favorably, without amendment, 
House Joint Resolution 316, making an 
additional appropriation for the fiscal 
year 1946 for readjustment benefits, Vet- 
erans’ Administration, and ask unani- 
mous consent for its present considera- 
tion. The House passed the joint reso- 
lution yesterday. It is very brief, and I 
shall read it: 

Resolved, etc., That there is hereby ap- 
propriated, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, $500,000,- 
000 for the fiscal year 1946 for the pay- 
ment of benefits to or on behalf of veterans 
as authorized by titles II, III, and V, of the 
Servicemen's Readjustment Act of 1944, to 
remain available until expended. 


As I have stated, the joint resolution 
passed the House of Representatives on 
February 8, 1946. It has been taken up 
by the Committee on Appropriations and 
submitted to the various members, and 
they have approved it. I ask unanimous 
consent that the Senate proceed to the 
immediate consideration of the joint 
resolution. I am advised by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration that it is abso- 
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lutely necessary to have this money ap- 
propriated at this time, and I hope it 
may be done. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I have 
talked with the Senator from New 
Hampshire (Mr. Brinces], ranking mi- 
nority member of the Committee on 
Appropriations, and such other members 
of the minority as I have been able to see. 
So far as I know they are all in agree- 
ment as to the importance of the joint 
resolution and the necessity which the 
Veterans’ Administration faces for addi- 
tional funds immediately. I hope the 
request of the Senator from Tennessee 
will be granted. 

Mr. McKELLAR. 
granted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Tennessee requests unani- 
mous consent to proceed to the immedi- 
ate consideration of House Joint Resolu- 
tion 316. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Without displacing 
the unfinished business, of course. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
displacing the unfinished business. Is 
there objection? 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I thank the Senate. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR COMMITTEES TO 
REPORT BILLS, ETC 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that during the con- 
templated recess of the Senate, which 
will be until next Wednesday, commit- 
tees of the Senate may be authorized to 
make reports on bills and resolutions 
which may be pending before them. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so orderéd. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR SIGNING OF BILLS, 
ETC., AND FOR RECEPTION OF MES- 
SAGES 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Presiding 
Officer be authorizei, during the recess, 
to sign bills and resolutions ready for 
his signature, and that the Secretary of 
the Senate be authorized to receive mes- 
sages from the House of Representatives. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection it is so ordered. 


LEAVES OF ABSENCE 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to be absent from 
the sessions of the Senate until] Thurs- 
day of next week, beginning with tonight. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, leave is granted. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I ask the 
consent of the Senate to be absent next 
week, and on Monday of the following 
week, because of some important busi- 
ness in my home State. 

The PR. SIDENT pro tempore. 
out objection, leave is granted. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to be excused from the 
sessions of the Senate to and including 
the February 15 session. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, leave is granted. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, it will be necessary for me to be 


I hope it may be 


With- 
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absent all of next week. I have some 
duties to perform in the West in con. 
nection with the Atomic Energy Com. 
mittee. I ask consent to be excused for 
the whole of next week. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, leave is granted. 


PROCLAMATION COMMEMORATING CON- 
TRIBUTIONS OF STUDENTS AND TEACH- 
ERS TO THE WAR EFFORT 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to introduce a very 
brief joint resolution, and make a few 
comments in respect thereto. The joint 
resolution reads as follows: 

Joint resolution authorizing the President to 
proclaim April 19, 1946, as Students and 
Teachers Day in commemoration of their 
contributions in helping to bring about 
victory in the present war 
Resolved, etc., That th President is au- 

thorized and requested to issue a proclama- 
tion designating April 19, 1946, as Students 
and Teachers Day and calling upon the peo- 
ple throughout the United States to observe 
the day with appropriate ceremonies honor- 
ing students and teachers for their contri- 
butions in helping to bring about victory in 
the present war. 


Mr. President, I think it is particularly 
fitting that such honor should be paid to 
the students and teachers of America on 
April 19, 1946, because April 19 is a his- 
toric day of freedom in America. It is 
Concord and Lexington Day. I think it 
is proper that public attention be di- 
rected to the school system of America 
on the day commemorating “the shot 
heard round the world” which started 
the fight for American independence. I 
think it is perfectly clear that if we are 
to remain a free and enlightened na- 
tion, the greatest responsibility rests 
upon the school system. I happen to 
be convinced that free education in 
America is more important in preserving 
our rights and freedom than is even the 
Congress of the United States. Hence, 
I think it is particularly fitting, because 
of the great contributions which the 
school children of America and the 
teachers of America made during the 
war, in the great fight to preserve this 
Nation as a free nation, that the Presi- 
dent should issue a proclamation in 
their honor, as I suggest. 

In support of the suggestion I should 
like to quote from Mr. C. C. Harvey, the 
very able superintendent of schools of 
Nyssa in my State. He makes the fol- 
lowing points: : 

Some of the arguments in favor of making 
the project national in scope are: (1) Dur- 
ing the war, students accepted more respon- 
sibility than ever before, and they deserve 
to be honored in some appropriate way. 
(2) By recognizing the stucents, it will in a 
sense be recognition for faculty members, 
school administrators, and patrons who com- 
posed the remainder of the team which made 
the accomplishments of students possible. 
(3) It would Lave a wholesome influence on 
the morale of students, teachers, and schools 
at large. (4) It will bring public attention 
to the part played by the schools during the 
war, not only in carrying on in the face of 
many serious obstacles, but in doing a superb 


job and making a vital contribution toward 
victory, as well. 


Mr. President, lastly I wish to call the 
attention of the Senate to an excerpt 
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from a letter written by a great Amer- 
ican educator, Mr. Willard E. Givens. 
In his letter he comments on the con- 
tributions of the educational system of 
this country to the war, as follows: 

The armed forces could not have been so 
quickly trained in the intricate specialties 
demanded in modern warfare without the 
educational preparation provided by the 
schools and colleges. The resources could 
not have been so effectively mobilized with- 
out the skills and knowledge developed in 
our educational institutions. The hasic edu- 
cational program of the Nation also provided 
the foundation for the high morale and clear 
understanding of the purposes for which we 
were fighting. 

The schools and colleges of the Nation 
quickly and effectively trained 12,000,000 
men and women for war jobs in industry; 
gathered millions of toms of scrap paper and 
other materials; provided the services of 
teachers for rationing and registration pro- 
grams which could not have been handled 
so effectively in any other way; and adjusted 
courses to permit older pupils to do part- 
time work, thus relieving the manpower 
shortage. : 

Above all else, in the face of many diffi- 
culties the schools and colleges have car- 
ried on during the war their regular respon- 
sibility—the education of 25,000,000 girls 
and boys. 


So I say, Mr. President, that I think it 
particularly fitting and proper that the 
people of America should, under Presi- 
dential proclamation on April 19, 1946, 
pay homage to the great contributions to 
the war efforts made by the students and 
school teachers of America. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the joint resolution fntro- 
duced by the Senator from Oregon will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 141) 
authorizing the President to proclaim 
April 19, 1946, as Students and Teachers 
Day in commemoration of their contribu- 
tions in helping to bring about victory 
in the present war was read twice by its 
title and referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in view of 
the fact that I find it necessary to leave 
the Senate for a few days in order to go 
to my home State for a series of speeches 
on issues which I think of vital impor- 
tance not only to the future welfare of 
my party but to the future welfare of 
the country, I beg leave of the Senate to 
be excused. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, leave of the Senate is 
granted. 

THE FEPC 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I close 
with one other comment. I would not 
wish the Senate to take a recess this 
afternoon without having some word of 
compliment paid to the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. Cuavez] for the leader- 
ship he has given to the fight on the floor 
of the Senate in support of Senate bill 
101. The record is clear that I do not 
agree with all the strategy which was 
followed in the attempt to break the fili- 
buster which has prevailed on this floor 
for the past month, but I do think the 
Senator from New Mexico is entitled to 
the sincere thanks of those of us who 
believe that the principle of FEPC ts so 
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fundamental to the preservation of 
American economic rights that it must 
be brought before the Senate from time 
to time again. I, for one, serve notice 
that so long as I am in the Senate, I 
shall see to it that periodically that prin- 
ciple of economic equality of opportunity 
and justice comes back to the floor of 
the Senate, because I do not believe that 
this Nation can truly endure as a free 
nation so long as the principle of minor- 
ity rule which was defended on the floor 
of the Senate this afternoon is permitted 
to survive in the Senate of the United 
States. In spite of the arguments which 
were made here this afternoon—in my 
judgment, I respectfully say, highly fal- 
lacious arguments—the issue before the 
American people now is whether the Sen- 
ate of the United States is going to be 
permitted to continue to operate under 
rules whereby minorities can block the 
will of the majority of the Senate. In 
my judgment, no issue is more important 
to representative government than that 
one. I stand ready to meet the issue, 
and I think the American people will 
demonstrate in the elections of 1946 and 
1948 that they want that issue met by 
the Senate of the United States. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate messages from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
sundry nominations, which were referred 
to the appropriate committees. 

(Por nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


The following favorable report of a 
nomination was submitted: 

" By Mr. GEORGE, from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations: 

Raphael O’Hara Lanier, of Texas, to be 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary of the United States of America to 
Liberia. 


RECESS TO WEDNESDAY 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate take a recess until 12 
o’clock noon on Wednesday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
4 o’clock and 43 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until Wednesday, February 
13, 1946, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate February 9 (legislative day of 
January 18), 1946: : 

RETRAINING AND REEMPLOYMENT 
ADMINISTRATOR 

Maj. Gen. Graves Blanchard Erskine, United 
States Marine Corps, to be Retraining and 
Reemployment Administrator. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy 
THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY 

W. John Kenney, of California, to be the 

Assistant Secretary of the Navy. 
APPOINTMENT IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
ASSISTANT TO THE SURGEON GENERAL 

Col. Thomas Lovet Smith, Dental Corps, 
for appointment in the Regular Army of the 
United States as Assistant to the Surgeon 
General, with the rank of brigadier general, 
for a period of 4 years from date of accept- 
ance, vice Maj. Gen. Robert Hilliard Mills, 
whose term of office expires March 16, 1946. 
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Monpay, Fesruary 11, 1946 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera 
Montgomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father, who art ever near and 
ever ready to help those who put their 
trust in Thee, clear and strengthen our 
vision. Free us from the fret and worry. 
of distempered words that provoke con- 
fusion and irritation. Put Thy cooling 
hand upon the hot pulses of any who are 
willful and fail to see Thy way. 

O lead us to the moral heights of per- 
sonal honesty and political integrity. In 
all our relations we pray, not to be un- 
derstood but to understand, not to be 
loved but to love. Heavenly Father, sus- 
tain us with a fine sense oi human rights: 
the right. to be well-born; the right to 
know the meaning of religion; the right 
to worship Thee according to the voice 
of conscience; the right to work: and the 
right to have a share in the good things 
of life. We pray in the name of Him 
whose love was small enough to embrace 
a child and big enough to encircle the 
world, Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of Fri- 
day, February 8, 1946, was read and 
approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Prazier, its legislative clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment a joint resolution of the 
House of the following title: 

H. J. Res. 316. Joint resolution making an 
additional appropriation for the fiscal year 
1846 for readjustment benefits, Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with an amendment 
in which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, a bill of the House of the fol- 
lowing title: 

H.R. 5158. An act reducing certain ayp-o- 
priations and contract authorizations avail- 
able for the fiscal year 1946, and for other 
purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed a joint resolution of 
the following title, in which the concur- 
rence of the House is requested: 

S.J. Res. 140. Joint resolution to extend in 
the case of the Government-owned pipe lines 
known as Big Inch and Little Big Inch the 
time during which disposition of such pipe 
lines is prohibited under the Surplus Prop- 
erty Act of 1944, as amended. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the House to the bill (S. 1405) 
entitled “An act to authorize the Presi- 
dent to retire certain officers and enlisted 
men of the Navy, Marine Corps, and 
Coast Guard, and for other purposes.” 


ELIZABETH THOMAS 
Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Accounts, I 
offer a privileged resolution (H. Res. 515) 
and ask for its immediate consideration. 
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The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That there shall be paid out of 
the contingent fund of the House to John H. 
Thomas, son of Elizabeth Thomas, late an 
employee cf the House, an amount equal to 
6 months’ salary at the rate she was receiv- 
ing at the time of her death, and an addi- 
tional amount not to exceed $250 toward de- 
fraying the funeral expenses of the said 
Elizabeth Thomas. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. OUTLAND asked and: was given 
permission to extend his own remarks in 
the REcorRD. 


SPECIAL TAX EXEMPTION FOR VETERANS 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. . Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the reauest of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I am introducing a bill today 
to grant a special tax exemption to the 
veterans which would be equal to $25 
muitiplied by the number of months 
served by the veterans. The whole 
theory of this bill is based on the idea 
that it is manifestly unjust to expect the 
veteran who fought the war to also pay 
the interest on the bonds that were 
bought by people who stayed home. 
This tax exemption is proposed for the 
purpose of relieving the veteran of that 
burden. Surely the rest of us can be 


responsible for paying the interest on 
these bonds in order that it may not be 
said that the veterans fought the war 
and were then asked, in addition, to 
pay interest on that portion of its finan- 
cial cost which we failed to raise by 
current taxation, as we should have done. 


HOUSING 


Mr. GOSSETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GOSSETT. Mr. Speaker, on the 
subject of housing I have observed some 
queer things going on in my immediate 
neighborhood here in Washington. A 
few months ago a big theater building 
was completed at Twenty-eighth and 
Alabama Avenue SE. Another theater 
is under construction a short distance 
away on Good Hope Road SE. The brick, 
steel, and other material going into these 
big theater buildings could and should 
have been used to build housing for at 
least a hundred returning veterans. 

Within a few blocks of my apartment 
two big, first-class homes in good condi- 
tion that could have furnished housing 
for several families have just been torn 
down and removed to make room for 
some business construction which appar- 
ently is not needed in that vicinity. 

Whoever is responsible for the use of 
building material in the city of Wash- 
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ington has doubtless not heard of the 
housing shortage. 


PAYMENT OF UNUSED FURLOUGH TIME 


Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Speaker, it was 
gratifying to learn that a subcommittee, 
under the chairmanship of the gentle- 
man from Florida {iMr. Sixes] has 
brought out a clean bill providing for the 
payment for unused furlough time of 
enlisted men in the Army. I sincerely 
hope the full Committee on Military Af- 
fairs will give immediate consideration 
to this proposal so .hat justice, too long 
delayed, can re done. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Kansas has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. LEFEVRE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RecorD and include a resolution passed 
by the Lumber Trade Association. 

Mr. LEFEVRE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
REcorD and include an article by Mark 
Sullivan. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota 
asked and was given permission to ex- 
tend his remarks in the ReEcorp and in- 
clude a statement from the St. Paul 
Pioneer-Press. 

Mr. PITTENGER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp in two instances and to include 
in connection with each extension news- 
paper items and other documents. 

Mr. BUFFETT asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include a letter. 

Mr. O’HARA asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an editorial. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine asked and was 
given permission to extend her remarks 
in the Recorp on the resignation of the 
Director of the WAVES, Capt. Mildred 
McAfee Horton, and include therein the 
citation for the Distinguished Service 
Medal. 

THE OPA 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, it is 
my understanding that Mr. Bowles, of 
the OPA, has called in the farm leaders 
of this country and informed them that 
he proposes to increase the wages of or- 
ganized workers, the prices of steel, and 
perhaps certain other items, and freeze 
that as a bulge, preventing price ad- 
vances on farm products, resulting in an 
increase in wages to farm workers and 
farm operators. 

If that is true, in my opinion, it is so 
putrid that it is nauseating. Have not 
the unorganized workers in this country 
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any rights at all? Is the administration 
determined tu turn the United States 
and all of its industries over to the or. 
ganized workers by reason of their po. 
litical pressure which they put on the 
administration? It is my guess that the 
farm leaders of this country and the 
farm people will not accept that ruling. 
The SPEAKER. The time of the gen. 
tleman from Michigan has expired, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HOEVEN asked an¢ was given 
permission to extend his own remarks in 
the Appendix in two instances, and in. 
clude certain newspaper articles. 

Mr. HOPE asked and was giver. per- 
mission to extend his own remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp in two sepa- 
rate instances, and in one to include a 
newspaper article. 

Mr. GORDON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a copy of a telegram 
that was sent to Secretary of State 
Byrnes, and also a copy of a statement 
that appeared in the Amevican press. 

Mr. KEOGH (at the request of Mr. 
TTRAYNCR) was given permission to extend 
his remarks in the Appendix oi the Rec- 
orD and include an address by Maj. Gen. 
Thomas H. Green, Judge Advocate of 
the Army. 

Mr. DIRKSEN (at the request of Mr. 
MICHENER) was given permission to ex- 
tend his own remarks in the Recorp and 
to include three editorials. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, on Friday 
I asked consent to include a brief state- 
ment in the Recorp from the Governors 
of Wyoming, Nebraska, and South Da- 
kota, to the United Nations Organiza- 
tion. I am advised by the Government 
Printing Office that this exceeds the limit 
established by the Joint Committee on 
Printing by two-thirds of a page, at a 
cost of $138.80. 

I again ask unanimous consent, not- 
withstanding this excess, that it may be 
printed in the Recorp. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, I do not 
understand the nature of the brief. 

Mr.MUNDT. It was a brief submitted 
by the Governors of Wyoming, Nebraska, 
and South Dakota to the United Nations 
Organization on the subject of locating 
the United Nations capital. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. In the West, the 
gentleman means? 

Mr. MUNDT. Yes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Just so long as you 
take it across the river; put it west of 
the Mississippi. 

Mr. MUNDT. That is what we want. 

The SPEAKER. Notwithstanding the 
cost, without objection, the extension 
may be made. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GILLIE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include therein statements 
concerning the food situation. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may address 
the House for 10 minutes today follow- 
ing the other special orders heretofore 
entered. 
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The SPEAKER. ’ Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
linois? EEO 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EB. . Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 10 minutes today following the 
special orders heretofore entered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
30 minutes today following the special 
orders heretofore entered. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Wednesday, 
February 20, I may address the House for 
1 hour following the legislative business 
of the day and the special orders hereto- 
fore entered for that day. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MI Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Washington {[Mr. Horan] may ad- 
dress the House for 30 minutes today 
following the special orders heretofore 
entered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan? 

There was no objection. 


WHERE ARE YOU GOING TO GET THE 
MONEY? 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICH. Myr. Speaker, I hold in my 
hand the United States daily Treasury 
statement published by the Secretary of 
the Treasury as of February 5. It is 
printed in black, but it is the reddest 
sheet that is printed in America. The 
color of the ink should be changed. The 
statement is $279,000,000,000 in the red, 
and I ask you: Where are you going to 
get the money? I have asked this ques- 
tion numerous times. It can and could 
have been accomplished by practicing 
efficiency and economy in the operation 
of government. 

I can tell you where you can get the 
money. You can get it if President Tru- 
man will now do what the Congress gave 
him power to do, reorganize the Gov- 
ernment downward. He can save mil- 
lions—yes, billions—of dollars annually 
if he will do it. That power has been 
granted to him. I voted for it myself, 
with the expectation that he was going 
to carry out the promises made to Con- 
gress on the floor of the House that if 
this power were granted, the Chief Ex- 
ecutive would consolidate departments, 
eliminate functions of government, and 
change these bureaus by sending the em- 
Ployees back to the industries of the 
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country and get this country to work. 
That is the greatest problem we have 
now—work. 

Mr. Speaker, with the strikes now in 
progress in steel, automobile, electric, 
and many other industries, most every- 
thing will be tied up in strikes. The 


workers suffer, the industries suffer, the . 


people of America generally suffer, every- 
body loses, commodities become scarce. 
Oh, what needless waste. Why do not 
men realize this and combat the forces 
that would now destroy our form of gov- 
ernment? Behind it all are those who 
care nothing for themselves and those 
who want to have our country become 
communistic. Let the President and 
Congress come to the rescue before it is 
too late. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania has expired. 


STALIN’S CHARGE AGAINST THE 
CAPITALIST SYSTEM 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include excerpts from a 
speech made on last Saturday by Pre- 
mier Joseph Stalin of the Russian Soviet 
Union. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. RANKIN addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. RANDOLPH (at the request of Mr. 
SPaARKMAN) was given permission to ex- 
tend his remarks in the REcorp. 


PRIORITIES ON BUILDING MATERIALS 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I do not 
take this time for the purpose of answer- 
ing the gentleman from Mississippi, be- 
cause what he said does not deserve 
notice. I have risen to call attention to 
the remarks made by the gentleman 
from Texas, in which he described the 
building of big residences, theaters, and 
other such structures at a time when 
an ordinary American citizen cannot 
find a place to live. For at least a year 
I have been urging that a preferential 
priority rating should be assigned to all 
building materials, and even to construc- 
tion and labor used for homes. I am 
mighty glad that finally some action is 
going to be taken, and I hope this means 
that some of the 5,000,000 homes this 
country needs will be built now. 

I desire to call attention to another 
matter. It has come to my notice that 
the Veterans’ Administration is looking 
for a place to build a new hospital for 
the District of Columbia, but does not 
know what site to choose. Let me point 
out that there is a great deal of space at 
the Soldier’s Home, readily accessible, 
and containing 400 acres or more. I do 
not believe we should pay forty or fifty 
thousand dollars for an acre of land 
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outside the bounds of the District of 
Columbia for a veterans facility. The 
Soldier’s Home is a most suitable place 
for a hospital, and I hope the Veterans’ 
Administration will take notice. I am 
sure that 30 to 40 acres taken for use 
of disabled veterans will not seriously 
inconvenience soldiers who live there. 
That would be larger than most sites for 
veterans facilities of which I have read 
as being contemplated. I believe that 
necessary arrangements could be made 
with the commissioners of the Soldier’s 
Home. In a-sense, th. Congress is trus- 
tee of the funds and property of the 
home. I would not disturb the comfort 
of the former soldiers who live there; 
perhaps the golf course, which I am told 
is chiefly for the benefit of a few officers, 
could be utilized. 


DISTRICT DAY 


The SPEAKER. This is District Day: 
The Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
South Carolina (Mr. MCMILian}. 


SALARIES OF OFFICERS OF MEMBERS 
OF METROPOLITAN POLICE, UNITED 
STATES PARK POLICE, AND FIRE DE- 
PARTMENT 


Mr. McMILLAN of South Carolina. 
Mr. Speaker, by direction of the 
Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia, I call up the bill (H. R. 5060) to 
amend section 1 of the act entitled “An 
act to fix the salaries of officers and 
members of the Metropolitan Police 
force, the United States Park Police 
force, and the Fire Department of the 
District of Columbia,” approved May 
27, 1924, and I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill be considered in the House 
as in Committee of the Whole. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 


There was no objection. 
The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That so much of section 
1 of the act entitled “An act to fix salaries 
of officers and members of the Metropolitan 
Police force, the United States Park Police 
force, and the Fire Department of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia”, approved May 27, 1924, 
as reads: “members of said force detailed to 
detective headquarters in the prevention and 
detection of crime shall each receive extra 
compensation of $600 per annum; members 
of said force who may be mounted on bi- 
cycles shall receive an extra compensation 
of $70 per annum; members of said force 
detailed for special service in the various 
precincts in the prevention and detection o 
crime shall each receive an extra compensa- 
tion of $240 per annum; and members de- 
tailed to motorcycle service shall each re 
ceive an exira compensation of $120 pei 
annum,” be, and the same hereby is, amended 
to read as follows: “members of said force 
assigned to detective headquarters in the 


prevention and detection of crime shall have 


their basic salaries increased by $600 per 
annum; members of said force who may be 
mounted on bicycles shali have their basic 
salaries increased by $70 per annum; mem- 
bers of said force assigned for special service 
in the various precincts in the prevention 


and detection of crime shall have their basic 
salaries increased by $240 per annum; and 
members assigned to motorcycle service shall 
have their basic salaries increased by $120 
per annum.” 

Szc. 2. This act shall be effective as of the 
effective date of said act of May 27, 1924 
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Mr. MAY. Mr, Speaker, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Speaker, as we approach the an- 
niversary of the birth of the immortal 
Abraham Lincoln, I feel that it is not 
inappropriate that I at this time should 
make a few remarks about another great 


Kentuckian. Kentucky isthe birthplace - 


of many great men; for instance, Jeffer- 

son Davis, the President of the Confed- 

eracy; Abraham Lincoln, President of 
the United States; John C. Breckenridge, 

John G. Carlisle, Henry Clay, and Eph- 

riam McDowell, the statues of two of 

whom, Clay and McDowell, adorn Statu- 
ary Hall in the Nation’s Capitol. 

I come today to speak briefly of an- 
other unheralded, yet great American. 
His name is Green Haywood Hackworth, 
who has just been selected as one of the 
members of the International Court of 
Justice. Green Hackworth was born in 
Floyd County, Ky., just a few miles out 
of Prestonsburg at the mouth of a little 
ravine on a little creek called Spurlock. 
Mr. Hackworth has been counsel for the 
State Department for the last 20 years. 

At this point, Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp by inserting an article from 
the Floyd County Times, a newspaper 
published in Prestonsburg, the county 
seat of his native county; also a press 
release from the State Department dated 
February 6, 1946, No. 85. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAY. The article and press re- 
lease are as follows: 

[From the Floyd County Times, Prestonsburg, 

Ky.] 

FLOYD COUNTY NATIVE WORLD COURT JUDGE— 
GREEN H. HACKWORTH, STATE DEPARTMENT 
ADVISER, INTERNATIONAL FIGURE 
Green Haywood Hackworth, who was born 

on Spurlock Fork, of Middle Creek, near what 
is now Dock post office, Wednesday reached 
another milestone in a distinguished career 
with his appointment as one of the 15 judges 
of the International Court of Justice. 

News of Mr. Hackworth’s appointment 
reached his uncle, Will Haywood, postmaster 
at Dock, several miles up Middle Creek from 
here, via radio. 

For almost 20 years legal adviser to the 
State Department and “man behind the 
scenes” in many the international agreement, 
Mr. Hackworth at 62 becomes a world figure 
with his appointment to the tribunal. 

A son of Jonathan T. Hackworth, eastern 
Kentucky teacher, and Lydia Haywood Hack- 
worth, he was born on Spurlock January 23, 
1823, and, his mother dying when he was 
quite young, he lived at Dock with his 
grandparents, Mr. and Mrs. Robert M. Hay- 
wood, till he was 10 years old. During this 
time, in a little one-room school reached 


over a road of mud and rocks, he received his 
first taste of learning. 

When his father moved to Greenup County 
yourg Green went with him. From there he 
went to the Willard (Ky.) Normal School, 
then to Valparaiso (Ind.) University, George- 
town Law School, and finally George Wash- 
ington University. 

Starting in the Government service as a 
clerk in 1909, Mr. Hackworth worked 7 years 
before he was paid as much as $2,000 a year. 
He became attorney for the State Depart- 
ment in 1916 and the Department’s legal 
atlviser in 1931. In 1937 he succeeded the late 
Elihu Root as a member of the Permanent 
Court of Arbitration, The Hague. 
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Pather of Mrs. Hackworth, the former Miss 
Clara E. Christy, of Huntington, W. wee 
one time resided in Prestonsburg. 


GREEN H. HACKWORTH, LEGAL ADVISER, DEPART- 
MENT OF STATE, ELECTED JUDGE OF THE IN- 
TERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
February 6, 1946. 

The Security Council and the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations Organization, 
voting separately but concurrently, have to- 
day voted on the membership of the new 
International Court of Justice, which will 
be composed of 15 judges. Among the 13 
elected on the first ballot is Green H. Hack- 
worth, legal adviser of the Department of 
State. 

Judge Hackworth has been head of the 
legal office of the Department since 1925 
when he was selected for that position by 
Secretary of State Charles Evans Hughes, 
subsequently a judge on the Permanent Court 
of International Justice. Secretary of State 
Kellogg, also later a judge on the same Court, 
retained him in that position. No other 
person in the history of the Department has 
been Chief of the legal office for such a long 
period. He entered the Department’s legal 
office in 1916. 

Two former Secretaries of State, Henry L. 
Stimson and Cordell Hull, as members of 
the Permanent Court of Arbitration, par- 
ticipated in nominating Judge Hackworth. 
Another former Secretary of State, Edward R. 
Stettinius Jr., cast the vote of the United 
States in the Security Council for Judge 
Hackworth. 

The Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice under the League of Nations and also the 
new International Court of Justice under 
the United Nations Organization have drawn 
heavily for judges on men experienced as 
legal advisers to foreign offices. Upward of 
a dozen men who had served in such capac- 
ity were from time to time elected judges 
of the old Court. Sir Cecil Hurst, President 
of the Court from 1934 to 1936 was legal 
adviser to the British Foreign Office from 
1918 to 1929. Judge John Read, legal ad- 
viser to the Canadian Ministry of External 
Affairs, has been elected to the new Court. 
Others elected to the new Court are Prof. 
Charles de Visscher, legal adviser to the 
Belgian Foreign Office, who was also a judge 
of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice, Prof. Jules Basdevant, legal adviser 
to the French Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
and Abdel Hamid Badawi Pasha, legal adviser 
to the Egyptian Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 

Judge Hackworth has been assigned to 
numerous international conferences, includ- 
ing the Conference on the Codification of In- 
ternational Law held at The Hague in 1930, 
and—more recently—the Eighth Interna- 
tional Conference of American States in 
Lima in 1938, the Inter-American Scientific 
Congress in Washington in 1940, the second 
meeting of the Ministers of Foreign Affairs of 
the American Republics at Habana in 1940, 
the Moscow Conference in 1943, the Dum- 
barton Oaks International Security Conver- 
sations in 1944, the Inter-American Confer- 
ence on Problems of War and Peace held in 
Mexico City in 1945, the United Nations Com- 
mittee of Jurists, Washington, D. C., 1945, 
the United Nations Conference on Interna- 
tional Organization at San Francisco, 1945, 
and the first meeting of the United Nations, 
held in London, 1946.’ 

At the Dumbarton Oaks Conference Judge 
Hackworth aided in drawing up the original 
text of the United Nations Charter. He was 
made chairman of the United Nations Com- 
mittee of Jurists, composed of representatives 
of some 40 countries which met in Washing- 
ton prior to the San Francisco Conference 
and prepared the preliminary draft of a 
Statute for the International Court. He 
was adviser, at San Francisco, on both the 
text of the Charter and the Statute, par- 
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tictpating in the work of Committee Iv/1 
(Judicial Organization—International Court 
of Justiee) which recommended the adeption 
of the final text of the Statute. At san 
Francisco he was also chairman of the Aqd- 
visory Committee of Jurists, a committee 
composed of a legal representative of each 
of the Big Five powers and one Spanish. 
representative, which gave final 


speaki 
consideration from a legal standpoint to the 
various texts concluded. 


Judge Hackworth is a native of Ken 


Law in eight volumes. 


Mr. Speaker, Judge Hackworth’s views 
have long been regarded by Members of 
this House and of the Senate as entitled 
to the greatest weight. His advance- 
ment to the high position of judge on the 
International Court of Justice is a great 
loss to the Department of State and to 
the officialdom of Washington. 

As an attorney in the Department of 
State since 1916, and as head of its legal 
office since 1925, he has given unspar- 
ingly of himself. In his office he gave 
instructions that no one should be told 
that. he was too busy to see him. A tire- 
less worker, he has given Secretaries of 
State, Presidents, and other officers of 
the Government the benefit of his views, 
With years of experience, even his off- 
hand expressions of opinion are remark- 
ably accurate. Each succeeding Secre- 
tary of State has learned to rely heavily 
upon him. 

Judge Hackworth is a pillar of strength 
in the Department of State. He knows 
his field, but thinking in terms of the 
practical, of what is possible, he is not 
bogged down by theories. His views on 
international law are progressive, with- 
out being fantastic. Those who have ob- 
served him in action realize that his feet 
are planted firmly on the solid earth. 
Time and again the suggestions of this 
mild-mannered jurist—who has sought 
no publicity for himself—have broken 
the fission of what otherwise appeared 
to be unsolvable situations. 

Realizing the need for a modern Digest 
of International Law, Judge Hackworth, 
in 1935, set about preparing one. This 
collection of precedents and opinons on 
international relations and international 
law in eight volumes constitutes an in- 
valuable work on international law. 
This Kentucky mountaineer from my na- 
tive county of Floyd furnishes a thrill- 
ing example of what can be accomplished 
by those who have the ambition to 
achieve true greatness. Such was Abra- 
ham Lincoln, and such is Green Hack- 
worth. 

Mr. Speaker, if and when the time 
ever comes that any State may have 
more than two statues in Statuary Hall, 
I believe that the name of Green Hay- 
wood Hackworth will then be presented 
by my State as another one of the illus- 
trious men of Kentucky. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN AND JEFFERSON DAVIS WOULD 
SUPPORT COMMITTEE ON UN-AMERICAN ACTIVI- 
TIES IN THEIR EFFORTS TO PROTECT THIS COUN- 
TRY AGAINST SUBVERSIVE ELEMENTS 
Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 

opposition to the pro forma amendment. 

Mr. RICH, Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 
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Mr. RANKIN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. RICH. Why not reserve the place 
for that special statue for the gentleman 
from Kentucky, Mr. ANDREW JACKSON 
May? He is one of our finest living 
Americans, and richly deserves such an 
honor. 

Mr. RANKIN. Well, I thought I would 
leave that to be decided by the people of 
Kentucky. 

On last night, Mr. Speaker, a little 
sliimemongering kike named Walter 
Winchell, in his weekly attack on the 
decent white people of America, trained 
his guns on the Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities, of which he is deathly 
afraid, and he singled me out as one of 
the objects of his persecution, as usual. 

He said that if Abraham Lincoln were 
here today he would be investigated by 
the Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties. Now, as a southern Democrat 
whose people all were on the Confederate 
side, and whose able-bodied men were in 
the Confederate Army, I want to pause a 
moment to pay my tribute to that distin- 
guished American who happened to be 
President of the United States during the 
dark and trying years of the War Between 
the States, 

If Abraham Lincoln were here today 
Walter Winchell could not get in his back 
door, much less his front door. 

If Abraham Lincoln were here today 
he would be one of the most enthusiastic 
supporters of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities in the United States, 
because we are trying to save the Ameri- 
can institutions, we are trying to save the 
American Government and the Ameri- 
can way of life, which Lincoln cherished, 
from being undermined and destroyed 
by the very elements that Lincoln would 
bitterly oppose if he were -ere today. 

The white people of the South have 
long since ceased to criticize Abraham 
Lincoln. In fact, when I was a boy I 
asked my father what it was that Booth 
said when he shot Lincoln. My father 
was a school teacher. He said, “He 
leaped onto the stage and uttered that 
Latin expression, ‘Sic semper tyrannis.’” 
I said, “Well, what does it mean?” He 
said, “So be it ever to tyrants,” or words 
to that effect. He said it meant to imply 
that Lincoln was a tyrant. My father 
Said, “He was as far from being a tyrant 
as any man who ever sat in the Presi- 
dential chair.” I never forgot that state- 
ment. 

These smearing Communist papers, 
the Communist Daily Worker, and PM, 
the uptown edition, are today smearing 
and lambasting great statesmen at the 
other end of the Capitol who joined 
hands in helping to save America from 
the FEPC, the most dangerous piece of 
communistic legislation with which this 
country has been threatened in half a 
century. They accuse us of an unholy 
alliance between northern Republicans 
and southern Democrats, because they 
joined hands in a righteous battle for the 
safety of our country. 

If Jefferson Davis and Abraham Lin- 
coln could appear again on this floor, 
where they both served with honor and 
distinction, they would reach across the 
aisle, join hands, and say “Godspeed” to 
the men, Democrats and Republicans, 
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who are striving to save this country 
from destruction at the hands of these 
Subversive elements. 

I have no apology to offer to Walter 
Winchell and his slimy ilk for what I 
have done to try to save my country. 

Mr. Speaker, if those great men who 
faced each other at Gettysburg could 
press back the veil that hides us from 
that mysterious realm where they have 
taken their places in the silent halls of 
death, and look down upon this House 
and upon the United States Senate, and 
see their sons and their grandsons join- 
ing ‘orces in their efforts to save Amer- 
ica, there would be such a shout of halle- 
lujah go up as would resound throughout 
the pantheon of eternity. 

It is time for all real Americans to 
join us in this fight to save this Repub- 
lic, to save our Nation, and to save the 
American way of. life from destruction 
at the hands of the Communists and 
their fellow travelers. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise in opposition to the pro 
forma amendment. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp in 
two instances, in one to include a letter 
from General Vandegrift on the record 
of the Marine Corps on demobilization, 
and in the other to include a statement 
of the Methodist World Peace Commis- 
sion on military training. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. Speaker, this is the first bill out 
of the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia that our distinguished colleague 
from South Carolina [Mr. McMILtan], 
the new chairman, has handled on the 
floor of the House. I know we are all 
glad to see him as chairman of the com- 
mittee. We all know that as chairman 
of the committee he will give to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and the people, and to 
the House, legislation that will be for 
their best interests, and that our dis- 
tinguished friend from South Carolina 
will carry on in the high manner his 
predecessor, the distinguished gentleman 
from West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH], 
did. 

I want to congratulate the gentleman 
from South Carolina on his elevation to 
the position of chairman of this com- 
mittee, a committee with serious respon- 
sibilities, having before it many matters 
of detail requiring close attention. Serv- 
ice on the District of Columbia Commit- 
tee is very trying, particularly when 
members of that committee and the 
chairman in particular have other duties 
to perform in relation to the people of 
their own districts and in the considera- 
tion of legislation generally applicable 
throughout the country. As majority 
leader I want to assure the gentleman 
from South Carolina, and I know that 
the acting minority leader, the gentle- 
man from Michigan [{Mr. MicHENER}, 
who I see nodding his head, speaking for 
the minority leader, my distinguished 
friend from Massachusetts [Mr. Martin}, 
will cooperate with our friend from South 
Carolina in every way possible in expe- 
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diting the passage of legislation that is 
or may be reported out of his committee 
which relates to the best interests of the 
people of the District of Columbia. Dur- 
ing my 5 years as majority leader, and 
only with the support and cooperation 
and concurrénce of the minority leader, 
both of us joining with the Speaker of 
the House, we have permitted legislation 
reported out of the committee on the 
District of Columbia to come up on days 
other than those specified under the rules 
of the House as District Day for the con- 
sideration of District legislation, when- 
ever, in the judgment of the Committee 
on the District of Columbia or the chair- 
man of that committee, it was felt that 
the importance of the legislation required 
action immediately rather than to wait 
for the next District Day. That policy 
has been very beneficial to the District of 
Columbia and its people. I assure the 
present chairman of the committee that 
there will be a continuance of that pol- 
icy, and whenever the gentleman from 
South Carolina desires to bring up legis- 
lation which can be passed by unanimous 
consent without waiting for District Day, 
I want the gentleman to know that the 
custom and policy of the past 5 years, 
which operated when the gentleman 
from West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH] was 
chairman of the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, will still operate in 
relation to the gentleman from South 
Carolina. I believe that custom and pol- 
icy has brought about a closer under- 
standing between the people of the Dis- 
trict and Congress itself. 

In addition, on the Democratic side, 
a few years ago, as a result of a con- 
ference between the Speaker, myself, 
and the gentleman from West Virginia 
(Mr. RANDOLPH], we submitted to the 
Democratic caucus the matter of per- 
mitting Democratic members of selective 
committees to continue to serve on the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 
Prior to that time, when a Democratic 
member of the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia was selected by the 
Democratic members of the Committee 
on Ways and Means, to serve on what 
is a selective committee, he could serve 
only on that committee, with the excep- 
tion of the Committee on Accounts and 
the Committee on Elections, and prob- 
ably one other committee. Such mem- 
ber could not serve on any other com- 
mittee and the member of the District 
of Columbia Committee had to resign 
from it. The result was that there was 
a rapid turn-over of Democratic Members 
which tended to bring about instability 
insofar as the consideration of legisla- 
tion for the District was coneerned. We 
recognized that situation and recom- 
mended to the Democratic caucus the 
rule be changed so that a Member serv- 
ing on the District of Columbia Commit- 
tee and later assigned to a selective 
committee could continue his service 
upon the District of Columbia Commit- 
tee, giving to the District the continued 
benefit of his experience. I think that 
has had a very strengthening effect in 
assuring continuance on the committee 
of men of experience, thereby giving sta- 
bility of consideration and stability in 
connection with the reporting of legis- 
lation affecting the committee. 
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I want to assure the gentleman from 
South Carolina in his position as chair- 
man of that committee that the same 
policies will continue; that we will co- 
operate with the gentleman in every way 
possible. We a ae trying task 
and responsibility. We desire to coop- 
erate with him in giving to the people 
of the District of Columbia the greatest 
benefit possible from a legislative angle. 

With those assurances I also want to 
extend to the gentleman from South 
Carolina my congratulations and my 
very best wishes for his success as chair- 
man of the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts {[Mr. Mc- 
CORMACK] has expired. 

Mr, RICH. Mr. Speaker, I rise in op- 
position to the pro forma amendment. 

Mr. Speaker, I am very much interest- 
ed in the remarks of the majority leader 
with reference to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. I hope that com- 
mittee will assume the responsibility, if 
that be their prerogative, of trying to do 
something for the parking problem in the 
District of Columbia. I think it can be 
-made a business proposition and some- 
thing that would be well worth while if 
we would take some of the public park 
space that we have and make under- 
ground parking lots, similar to the Sen- 
ate garage. It will cost some money to 
do that, but if we do it and charge a 
small rental fee for service rendered, we 
can make it pay. We will then be doing 
two things for the District of Columbia. 
We will be getting the cars off the streets 
and the public will have the satisfaction 
of knowing they can park their cars 
without a great deal of difficulty. It is 
just a good business proposition if done 
in the business way. 

I think if the new chairman of the 
committee will give that study, we will 
see that happen in the not far-distant 
future. That would give employment to 
people in the District of Columbia when 
men need jobs. If we have a program 
like that to start with, we can keep the 
people of the District of Columbia busy, 
we can invest our money and give people 
jobs and make it pay for itself, and the 
returns will go back ta the Treasury of 
the United States and we will not have to 
tax the people back in Pennsylvania, 
Texas, or Oregon if we do a good job in 
a sound business manner. We need more 
business in government to work out our 
problems in a sound business way. 

Mr. COFFEE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICH. I yield. 

Mr. COFFEE. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Mc- 
MILLAN’s committee has a subcommittee 
of which the chairman is the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. H&BEerT], and that 
subcommittee has made an exhaustive 
and extended study of the problem to 
which the gentleman’s remarks are ad- 
dressed. I heartily agree with the con- 
clusions and arguments of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. Certainly there 
is need in the District of Columbia for 
taking practical steps to provide for the 
storage and disposal of the cars which 
clutter up the streets of the District of 
Columbia. 
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If the gentleman will recall, during the 
time we had an appropriation bill be- 
fore the House, we tried to secure the 
enactment of an appropriation for $5,- 
000, which would have given a special 
committee in the District of Columbia 
the means with which to make that 
study. Opposition was directed by the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Cannon] 
chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations, and, listening to his advice, 
in its wisdom, the House decided to post- 
pone that appropriation. I, as chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Appropria- 
tions for the District of Columbia, am 
hoping that we can bring before the 
House that proposition again and se- 
cure favorable action. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Ricu] 
has expired. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
move to strike out the last two words. 

I would like to ask a few questions of 
the chairman of the District Committee 
about this salary schedule. This in- 
volves, in the first instance, only special 
services. Is that correct? 

Mr. McMILLAN of South Carolina. 
That is correct. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. What is the aver- 
age annual salary now of each member 
detailed to detective headquarters in the 
prevention and detection of crime? 

Mr. McMILLAN of South Carolina. He 
receives an extra salary of possibly $600 
a year. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. What is the pres- 
ent salary? 

Mr. McMILLAN of South Carolina, He 
gets the salary of a private on the regu- 
lar Metropolitan Police force, plus $600. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. I know, but what 
is the salary? 

Mr. McMILLAN of South Carolina. 
About $3,000. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. That is his pres- 
ent salary; so this will make it $3,600? 

Mr. McMILLAN of South Carolina. 
No; the $3,000 includes the $600. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. What is the aver- 
age annual salary of the mounted force 
on motorcycles at the present time? 

Mr. McMILLAN of South Carolina. 
About $2,700. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Does that include 
the $70? 

Mr. McMILLAN of South Carolina. 
That includes the $75. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. The $2,700 in- 
cludes that. And what is the annual 
average salary of the special service in 
the various precincts in the prevention 
and detection of crime? 

Mr. McMILLAN of South Carolina. 
I would say on the average about $2,500 
per annum. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. 
increase? 

Mr. McMILLAN. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. And of those de- 
tailed to the motorcycle service, what is 
the average annual salary? 

Mr. McMILLAN of South Carolina. 
Two thousand and six hundred dollars 
plus. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. 
the proposed increase? 

Mr. McMILLAN of South Carolina. 
These are approximate figures, of course, 
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I do not have the exact figures, but these 
are approximate. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. The gentleman 
does not have the exact figures? 

Mr. McMILLAN of South Carolina. 
Not before me; no; but these are approxi- 
mate figures. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. What does the 
gentleman mean by approximate? 

Mr. McMILLAN of South Carolina, 
I would say within $50. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Then the force 
assigned to detective headquarters in 
the prevention and detection of crime: 
What is the present annual average sal- 
ary of those members? 

Mr. McMILLAN of South Carolina. 
What we call precinct detectives. About 
$2,600. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. And that in- 
cludes the proposed increase? 

Mr. McMILLAN of South Carolina. 
Yes. The gentleman should understand 
this is not an increase, the pending bill 
does not increase anybody. This bill 
clarifies the act, that is all this bill does, 
interprets the act, gives the Comptroller 
General permission to do something he 
has been doing for 25 years. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Then this- bill 
does not increase any salaries? 

Mr. McMILLAN of South Carolina. 
Not a penny. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. What is the an- 
nual average salary, then, of the force 
mounted on motorcycles, whose basic 
salaries are to be increased by $70. 

Mr. McMILLAN of South Carolina. 
About $2,500 or $2,600. They have been 
getting that all the time, of course; they 
are not getting any increase under this 
bill. They have been getting that $75 
for 30 years. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. I just wanted to 
know what their salary schedules were. 

Then the service in the various pre- 
cincts in the prevention and detection of 
crime, whose average salaries are in- 
creased by $240 per annum. What are 
they receiving? 

Mr. McMILLAN of South Carolina. I 
would say $2,600. 

Mr. SMITH of Chio. And that includes 
the $240? 

Mr. McMILLAN of South Carolina. 
Yes. They usually detail a private to a 
precinct detective’s position and give him 
the extra $240. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Now, members 
assigned to the motorcycle service whose 
Salaries are increased by $120 per an- 
num; what is their present salary? 

Mr. McMILLAN of South Carolina. I 
think most of them are getting around 
$2,700. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. I yield. 

Mr. PITTENGER. I listened to the 
majority leader a moment ago. As a 
member of the minority who has an of- 
fice in the Old House Office Building next 
door to that of the chairman of the 
Committee on the District of Columbia, 
I want to add my congratulations and 
tell the gentleman from South Carolina 
that so far as the occupants of the Old 
House Office Building are concerned, 
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it is the best office building in Washing- 
on. 

: We are very proud of the new mayor of 
the city of Washington and the District 
of Columbia, and we want to congratu- 
late him on the fine way he is handling 
District legislation. 

Mr. McMILLAN of South Carolina. I 
thank the gentleman from Minnesota 
and also wish to thank the majority 
leader and the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, I rise in op- 
position to the pro forma amendment. 

Mr. Speaker, in 1620 there landed on 
the shores of this Nation a little group 
that came here because of the fact they 
wanted freedom. They wanted freedom 
from tyranny, they wanted the right to 
worship God according to the dictates 
of their own conscience, they wanted to 
be free, they wanted the right to live in 
a land where a man would not be perse- 
cuted either on account of race, religion, 
or national origin. 

These peoples went through many 
trials and tribulations, but they laid the 
foundation for the greatest Nation in the 
world. In 1776 we fought a war to fur- 
ther establish those principles of free- 
dom, the right of men to be free, the 
right of men to have liberty. 

They developed this Nation because of 
the fact that they were free to carry on. 
They developed the greatest democracy 
in the world, based on the capitalistic 
system and the right of free enterprise 
and the right to profit. 

This Nation has become the strongest 
Nation in the world. We are ready and 
willing and have demonstrated in the 
past our readiness to fight to keep that 
freedom. 

Mr. Speaker, we fought World War I, 
to help establish freedom as we know it 
in our democratic America; however to 
a certain extent we fought it in vain. I 
am one of the veterans of that war. We 
were told at that time that we were fight- 
ing a war to make the world safe for 
democracy. How disillusioned we be- 
came. There arose in Germany and in 
the Orient the ugly head of fascism, 
nazism, the racketeers, led by a man 
named Hitler and the Jap war lords that 
were ready to tear down the very free- 
dom that hundreds of thousands of lives 
were lost for in the First World War to 
preserve. 

Then came the Second World War. 

Mr. Speaker, I am wondering whether 
or not the millions of boys who spilled 
their blood in the South Pacific, who 
now lie in the cemeteries of the Old 
World, have died in vain when I hear 
such purveyors of hate as Gerald L. K. 
Smith and those mouthpieces of Hitler- 
ism and nazism working and speaking 
within our own midst. I am wondering 
what we are doing to stop this kind of 
thing right within our own Nation. We 
are capable of fighting communism, 
fascism, nazism, Shintoism, or any kind 
of ism taking over a free America. We 
have demonstrated that. We fought 
them on the battlefields of Europe and 
Asia, but what are we doing to fight them 
within the confines of our beloved Amer- 
ica? Poison is not harmful unless taken 
internally, and if this poison dished out 
by these purveyors of hate, if allowed to 
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be administered within the United States 
of America, it will kill freedom and de- 
mocracy. Yes, it will kill and destroy 
America. 

Joe Stalin cannot and never will be a 
witness before any committees of this 
Congress. He cannot use a committee 
of this Congress to make statements 
against freedom in America. That is 
fine. Let him stay where he belongs. 
This is our Nation—not the Kremlin’s. 
We will protect our liberties against all 
comers from without. 

A great American, Philip Murray, in 
answer to a charge that he was taking 
over America for communism said, 
“They claim I am taking over America, 
but they cannot make up their minds as 
to whether I am taking it over in the 
name of the Pope or the Kremlin.” We 
are Americans. We fought nazism. We 
beat them. We can fight any ism or 
ideology that is the antithesis of democ- 
racy. We can beat them on the field of 
battle. But the question that is bother- 
ing me is, Can Gerald L. K. Smith, one 
of the dirtiest, lowest, Fascist-minded, 
anti-Catholic, «unti-Jewish, and anti- 
American individuals come before a com- 
mittee of this House and give testimony 
for the purpose of using it as a sounding 
board against the promotion of the prin- 
ciples for which our boys fought and 
died. It it about time we do something 
about that. Let us stop fascism in this 
Nation. We cannot stop fascism in 
America by leaving the un-American 
Fascist groups use the Committee on Un- 
American Activities as a sounding board 
for hate and un-American utterances for 
the purpose of destroying America. If 
we do, God help America. 

By the way, we should not allow any 
of the above to happen any more than 
we would allow any back-stage maneu- 
vers along these lines by either the Vet- 
erans’ Affairs Committee or the Military 
Affairs Committee, or both. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am prompted by some observations 
made by a Member of the House teday to 
insert in the Rrecorp some observations 
of my own along the general line of his 
discussion. It would seem clear from an 
examination of the facts aud of the 
trends in the world that the various 
philosophies of government are coming 
under reexamination. Democracy is 
under challenge as it has not been at 
any other time during the last century 
and a half. Unfortunately for ourselves 
and unfortunately for the attitude of 
the world toward democracy we are not 
making too good a demonstration of 
its efficiency in this country or that 
we ourselves really believe in it; we who 
are the loudest in the praise of its 
virtues. We all know that a democracy 
is an association of private people engag- 
ing in a common enterprise of govern- 
ing themselves, and that such a people 
must have the capacity and the will to 
govern, and that general goveinmental 
power must be held in agencies of gov- 
ernment susceptible of popular control. 
Those are two things undisputable. 
Those ought to be recognized as self- 
evident facts. But despite them, despite 
these facts, we are very busy moving gov- 
ernmental power out of the smaller units 
of government which are close to the 
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people, reducing the necessity of indi- 
vidual effort and capacity, and creating 
a@ general attitude of dependence. As 
these powers are moved up to Washing- 
ton, they are beyend the reach of the 
power of ithe people and accumulate be- 
yond the comprehension of the private 
citizenship, and beyond the comprehen- 
sion of the people’s representatives and 
beyond the capacity of democratic ma- 
chinery of government. 

We are not going to preserve our de- 
mocracy merely by criticising other 
forms of government by which other peo- 
ples are being governed while we our- 
selves are operating under basic policies 
of government which are changing our 
distinguishing characteristics from that 
of a democracy to that of a bureaucracy, 
a nondemocratic system of government, 
in many respects, after its complete de- 
velopment, less efficient and as suscepti- 
ble of tyranny, oppression, and corrup- 
tion as that of a dictatorship of an ordi- 
hary type. 

Mr. Speaker, there is another impor- 
tant development in progress. I venture 
the observation and the warning that 
Washington had better begin to share 
sovereigh power and responsibility with 
these States before the swing back now 
in progress gets under full momentum. 
There is the definite possibility that the 
Federal Government will not have left 
enough popular support to enable it to 
discharge its necessary Federal duties. 
It seems to me that anybody who cannot 
see that must be blind to the most obvi- 
ous development. There is an observa- 
tion I want to make, It is not that our 
system of government would be best or 
even possible for many other peoples. We 
have no occasion to quarrel with other 
peoples who are governed differently 
from the way we want to be governed 
That is their business. It would be well 
if the nations could adopt that attitude 
toward each other. We do not want to be 
governed as many of them are, and many 
of them are not suited to our form of gov- 
ernment. They could not operate under 
it. It is not that they are inferior or 
worse than we are. We should avoid any 
such intimations. For centuries we have 
been undertaking to maintain the sort of 
government which we profess to believe 
in; it is best for us. I believe it is the 
sort of government designed by nature. 
It seems to me to fit into the plan as the 
sort of government most conducive to the 
development of people. People from 
other lands who come here should under- 
stand that they are invited to help assist 
us in maintaining our system of govern- 
ment. When they seek to destroy it they 
violate the privileges of hospitality, and 
they have no right or place among us. 
We profess to be the champion of democ- 
racy in the world, but we are not going to 
be able to broaden and strengthen the 
support of democracy in the world by 
profession, of devotion to it or by de- 
nunciation of other forms of government. 
We have got to demonstrate belief in it, 
and by demonstration show that it is the 
best sort of government for peoples to 
live under. 

I have a great many people write me 
and wonder why Congress does not do 
this, that, and the other thing. Many 
of these inquiries ask why is Congress 
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‘listening to organized minorities and not 
to the great unorganized majority. Well, 
the answer to that is because the or- 
ganized minorities constitute dependable 
political support, and a candidate for 
office in many districts, with that sup- 
port, has a good chance for one reason 
or another to get enough votes plus those 
who get their golf engagements mixed up 
with election day, to win. If we could 
ever get the realization in this country 
that the people speak the voice of Gov- 
ernment, that the Government is not 
resident in Washington, that we do not 
have an “it” government, or a “they” 
government, but have an “us” govern- 
ment, then we would have a chance to 
work out of this mess. I am not parad- 
ing myself. I am taking my share of the 
blame. One reason why the people do 
not correct these conditions is because 
we have not told them the truth. The 
disposition to please has so dominated 
the public utterances of the country that 
we do not tell the people the truth. The 
people are not jittery. They can take it. 
This is their Government. We are their 
hired men and women. We brag on our- 
selves too much. There is too much “if 
you will elect me I will fix everything all 
’ right and you will not have to bother.” 
Eternal vigilance and being on the job 
is the price of liberty for every people. 
There is much to indicate they are get- 
ting on the job. When they do, minority 
control in this country will disappear. 
We will stop this swinging of the pen- 
dulum from one extreme to the other, the 
most dangerous thing that can happen in 
a democracy. -Whatever happens in 
America, basically, the responsibility and 
the power to control it rests with the 
people. I am not minimizing the re- 
sponsibility of public officials or to 
excuse ourselves for not dealing coura- 
geously and candidly with the people who 
have us employed, but, a democracy is 
not the sort of government where au- 
thority is spoken from the top downward. 
If we ever forget that as a basic practical 
fact, we will fail in our attempt to op- 
erate this as a system of democratic 
government. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
be permitted to proceed for five addi- 
tional minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no cbjection. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I do not 
want to impose on the House, but I think 
these are things we have to consider. 

When you examine the history of dem- 
ocratic progress, you find that all the 
great monuments that have been erected 
along the line of democratic progress 
have been monuments which have 
marked the time and the place when 
Governmental power has moved from the 
center back toward the people. In the 
very nature of things it has to be that 
sort of a thing because ours is a Gov- 
ernment by the people, with no king and 
no hereditary nobility. God Almighty 
never made a little handful of supposed- 
to-be-great people that could do the 
thinking for a nation of free people, 
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Public opinion is the supreme law and 
the people have to provide it. 

Talk about freedom; what we need in 
America is for our people to think with 
their own thinking machines. There is 
much to indicate now that at last the 
American people are becoming conscious 
that nature has not made a few big 
people that should run things. There 
are no big people. Maybe we try to 
make the people think we are. Suppose 
we admit it. We ought to be ashamed 
of ourselves and reform. We have 
reached the time when we must tell the 
people the truth, tell them this outfit up 
here in Washington is no bigger than 
they are at home. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I yield to 
the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. A great preacher once 
said that God Almighty never permitted 
a situation to arise that He did not raise 
up someone to take care of it. Right 
along the line the gentleman is talking, 
in another body men rose to a degree of 
statesmanship on both sides of the aisle 
on last Saturday that will immortalize 
them and take their names down to 
future centuries because they were carry- 
ing out the very policy advocated by the 
distinguished gentleman from Texas of 
saving America from that concentration 
of power that would destroy our free 
American institutions and make every- 
body a slave of the state. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I am stress- 
ing the thing from the standpoint of 
fundamental basic philosophy, the laws 
of God Almighty that have been provided 
for the governing of people. 

I am going to ask permission to place 
in the Recorp a statement I made 21 
years ago, discussing the subject Our 
Choice, the Decentralization of Govern- 
mental Power or Government by a Great 
Federal Bureaucracy. 

That which I said then resulted from 
a discovery of facts, not because I was 
smart but because I knew I was not and 
sought to learn the truth from an exami- 
nation of government, of human na- 
ture and of the plan of nature with ref- 
erence to government. When we realize 
our limitations and begin to examine 
things basically, we learn that if we fol- 
low around after the theories of men we 
do not get anywhere, if we get down to 
study the plan of nature, the plan of God 
Almighty, the plan of the Big Boss with 
reference to government, just like people 
do in everything else in which they suc- 
ceed, then we have a chance to do this 
governing job as nature intends it should 
be done. 

Men and women of this House, I de- 
clare to you for whatever it may be 
worth, and I have studied these ques- 
tions, that unless we discover the funda- 
mental natural laws that govern gov- 
ernment, and put our policy into har- 
mony with those laws, we have not a 
chance to win through our difficulties, 
not a chance on earth. That time has 
gone. We cannot operate a great sys- 
tem of free government in a highly de- 
veloped scientific age guided by the theo- 
ries of men. I hope you will read this 
statement that I made 21 years ago, 
which I am going to put in the Recorp. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

Mr. McMILLAN of South Carolina. 
Mr. Speaker, that concludes the business 
of the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia for today, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SUMNERS of Texas asked and was 
given permission to revise and extend his 
remarks and include a statement, 


THE AMERICAN ECONOMY 


Mr. STEWART. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks and include a letter from E. O. 
White, Durant, Okla., and resolution 
passed by the farmers of Bryan County, 
Okla, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. Speaker, the 
farmers of southeast Oklahoma, particu- 
larly in Bryan County. as set forth in a 
letter from Mr. E. O. White, a very prom- 
inent farmer, a former member of the 
Oklahoma House of Representatives, and 
Director of the Farmers Union of that 
State, have become so enraged over the 
present-day economy that they met in 
a mass meeting on February 2 in the 
courthouse of the city of Durant, and 
passed a resolution against strikes, re- 
solving to withdraw their votes and sup- 
port from any Member of Congress who 
does not support remedial legislation to 
that end. They further condemned an 
economy that runs with the fox and barks 
with the hounds. They are all fed up 
with these strikes. They demand that 
we, as Members of Congress, offer a solu- 
tion so that the entire citizenship of 
America can be treated equally. I would 
appreciate it if those of you present 
would read in the Recorp this letter from 
Mr. White and resolutions passed by the 
farmers of Bryan County, Okla. 

Since being elected to Congress, I have 
advocated the passage of laws that would 
put agriculture on a parity with labor and 
industry in every particular and such an 
economy cannot be brought into being 
unless strikes are brought to a halt to 
where worn-out farm machinery can be 
replaced, to where the farmers of Amer- 
ica, by working on an average 2 hours to 
every 1 hour worked by organized labor, 
can continue to feed the world. Yes, with 
all these long hours and worn-out ma- 
chinery they have produced crops in 
abundance, ample to feed the world but 
strikes go on until this good minute. 

The letter from Mr. White and the res- 
olution adopted at the mass meeting in 
Durant, are as follows: 

Durant, OKLA., February 2, 1946. 
Hon. Paunt STEWART, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. STEWART: Please be advised that 
the farmers of this county, in a mass meeting 
assembled on Saturday, February 2, 1946, 
adopted the enclosed res»lutions. 

Please accept these resolutions as the sen- 
timent of the farmers in this community 
about the strike situation from observation, 
as it covers the people in my community. 
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Thanking you to give this your usual at- 
tention, and to act in accordance with our 
views, I remain, 

Yours respectfully, 
E. O. Wurre. 

P. S8.—Please see that this gets before the 
Oklahoma delegation. 

E. O. W. 
Resolution adopted at mass meeting of farm- 
ers held in the courtroom, Durant, Okla., 

Saturday, February 2, 1946 

Whereas the United States is, and will con- 
tinue to be, a great land with abundant sup- 
plies of natural resources, labor, and capital; 
and 

Whereas there existe today many unrec- 
essary shortages of vitally needed imple- 
ments, tools, and materials of every kind 
necessary to the smooth functioning of a 
progressive economy; and 

Whereas many of these unnecessary short- 
ages are due primarily to the present meth- 
ods employed by labor unions and industry 
in settling their disputes without regard to 
the rights and welfare of the general pub- 
lic; and 

Whereas the present strikes against the 
major industries at a time when the Nation's 
supply of normal civilian goods is at an all- 
time low are directly against tne best inter- 
ests of the general public, and specifically 
against the interests of the farmers of the 
Nation, who were ever ready and willing to 
meet the increased dema-.ds made upon them 
for increased food production during the war, 
and who in so doing greatly depleted the 
productive capacity of their present farm 
machinery, thus making it imperative that 
new machinery and parts be made available 
to them for continued operatior; ard 

Whereas under cxisting national laws, the 
general public and the farmers in particu- 
lar, have no way to protict their interests 
when a dispute exists between capital and 
labor, and it is imperative that the general 
public take such actions as are within their 
power to assure the protection of their in- 
terests: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the farmers of Bryan County, 
in open and public assembly gathered, That 
we here go on record as being opposed to the 
present wasteful methods of settli.g disputes 
between capital and labor; and that we here 
announce our intent to withhold our votes 
and support from any Member of Congress 
who does not lend his complete support to a 
workable and effective program which will 
provide an equitable and peaceful means for 
settling these disputes between capital and 
labor, and assure this Nation the neccssary 
clothing, farn: machinery, tools, and imple- 
ments, and materials of all knids essential 
to assure the high scale of production and 
standard of living to which our country is 
entitled. 


PREVENTION OF JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


Mr. BUNKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ne- 
vada? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BUNKER, Mr. Speaker, I am to- 
day introducing a bill to create a Fed- 
eral bureau for the prevention of juve- 
nile delinquency and crime. I am 
prompted to do this by startling official 
Statistics. 

The Federal Bureau of Investigation 
reports, for instance, that 1 of every 23 
persons in the United States has been 
arrested and fingerprinted. 

Those are challenging figures. They 
command the same action by Congress 
that brought the Children’s Bureau into 
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being a quarter of a century ago—to 
write a brilliant chapter into American 
history by its reduction of infant and 
maternal mortality. 

The legislation I am proposing would 
create in the Department of Commerce 
a medium to enlist the Nation’s best and 
most practical minds in a continuous 
fight to prevent crime and to coordinate 
the forces everywhere that now are car- 
rying on feebly. 

One does not have to be a prophet to 
foresee the disaster that will come to our. 
country if the moral decadence of our 
time persists. 

The Pathfinder magazine reports: 

Barmaids outnumber co-eds: criminals are 
three times more numerous than college stu- 
dents. The Nation has 60 suicides a day, 
murder every 40 minutes, a major crime every 
22 seconds. Seven out of eight children quit 
Sunday school and church before they are 
15 years old. Only 1 of 12 Americans attends 
church regularly. 


Such figures need no elaboration. 
They call for the same decision and ac- 
tion that united the legdership of the 
Nation to record victory after victory 
over physical problems that confronted 
our country during the direst days of the 
war. 

Juvenile delinquency and lawlessness 
are wrecking countless homes and lives, 
besmirching the national escutcheon and 
casting an ominous shadow over the fu- 
ture of our country. 

The following terse statements from a 
recent address by J. Edgar Hoover, Di- 
rector of the FBI, will answer any possible 
arguments against the need for the es- 
tablishment of such a bureau: 

The whole problem becomes more serious 
when we observe the shocking spectacle of 
the rise in youth offenders during the war 
years. * * * Parent responsibility is no 
longer in style. This causes me to suggest 
that a new approach is necessary. 


Too much already has been written 
about mounting juvenile delinquency and 
the postwar crime wave. Too little has 
been done to prevent it. 

One cause of juvenile delinquency and 
lawlessness is that too many folks still 
think they are not their brother’s keeper. 

Too much of our justice is geared to 
this proposition: Wait until the crime is 
committed. Get your man. Prosecute 
him vigorously. Throw him into a peni- 
tentiary or reformatory. Then let the 
course of retributive justice go its hap- 
hazard way. 

A bureau to prevent juvenile delin- 
quency and lawlessness should be headed 
by an inspired man, an executive, a sound 
American and a proven leader. 

It must bring together the Nation’s 
and the world’s best psychiatric, philo- 
sophic, religious, educational, and judi- 
cial minds, social workers and any others 
who can throw any light on the causes 
and cures of the malady of lawlessness. 
Out of the studies of such a group should 
come an intelligent, effective program. 

The newspapers, magazines, theaters, 
radio stations, and other such mediums 
must be enlisted to eliminate adverse 
publicity, motion pictures, cartoons, and 
radio programs that are psychologically 
undesirable. 

Guidance must be offered to those who 
have erred, so that they will not again 
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become offenders. The mounting num- 
ber of laws creating statutory crime must 
be analyzed and reduced. 

By scientific approach the tragedies of 
life that are written behind a thousand 
prison walls can be tremendously re- 
duced, the homes of multitudes can be 
spared the infamy of crime and the cost 
of lawlessness can be substantially di- 
minished. 

The strongest argument against the 
creation of such a bureau is the forma- 
tion of still another agency, but like 
others, it must come when private agen- 
cies can no longer cope with the problem. 
And it stands a chance—like the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau—of writing an immortal 
chapter into the history of our great 
land. 


TRANSPORTATION OF INFLAMMABLE 
FABRICS 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks and include 
a short bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I am today introducing a bill 
to prohibit the manufacture and trans- 
portation in interstate commerce of dan- 
gerous fabrics, inflammable fabrics. 

The State of California passed a sim- 
ilar law which has worked very well, and 
I hope this bill will safeguard and protect 
the numerous people who buy these use 
fabrics which, unbeknown to the con- 
sumer, are dangerous. 

As you have all read in the papers, 
within the last year a great many peco- 
ple have been fatally burned, and many 
others have been seriously injured due to 
the fact that we have these inflammable 
fabrics on the market. 

My bill lays down a formula whereby 
the type of fabric that is dangerous will 
not get into interstate commerce. I am 
inserting the bill in the Recorp, and I 
respectfully request you to read the bill. 
It will safeguard these people and, inci- 
dentally, safeguard the merchants who 
have no way of knowing which fabrics 
or which clothing is dangerous. The 
merchants are subjected to lawsuits, 
harassment, and loss of goodwill by the 
sale of these articles which should not go 
into commerce at all and for which the 
manufacturers alone are responsible. 
A bill to prohibit the transportation of cer- 

tain inflammable textile fabrics in inter- 

state commerce, and for other purposes 

Be it enacted, etc., That it shall be unlaw- 
ful for any person to carry or cause to be 
carried any inflammable textile fabric in in- 
terstate commerce. 


Sec. 2. (a) Whoever violates the provisions 
of this act shall, upon conviction thereof, be 
subject to a fine of not more than $500 or 


to imprisonment for not mare than 6 
months, or to both such fine and imprison- 
ment. 

(b) Whenever in the judgment of the At- 
torney General or any district attorney of 
the United States any person has engaged in, 
or is about to engage in, any acts or practices 
which constitute or will constitute a viola- 
tion of this act, he may make application to 
any court of the United States of competent 
jurisdiction for an order enjoining such acts 
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or practices, and upon’ a showing that such 
person has engaged in or is about to engage 
in any such act or practice, a permanent or 
temporary injunction, restraining order, or 
other order shall be granted without bond. 

Sec. 3. As used in this act the term— 

(a) “person” means an individual, cor- 
poration, partnership, association, or other 
organized group of persons, or any legal suc- 
cessor or representative of any of the fore- 
going; and 

(b) “inflammable textile fabric” means 
any textile fabric of combustible fibers which 
have a nap or pile and which flash or burn 
in horizontal position with the nap or pile on 
the upper face at greater average rate than 
1 inch per second the size and conditioning 
of samples and method of testing to be in 
accordance with the procedure prescribed in 
National Bureau of Standards Letter Circular 
No. 818 on flameproofing of textiles. 


The SPEAKER. The time of the zen- 
tleman from California has expired. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on tomorrow 
after the disposition of business on the 
Speaker’s desk and the conclusion of 
special orders heretofore entered, the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. [Mr. 
GRAHAM] may address the House for 15 
minutes. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HANCOCK asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include 
therein an article which recently ap- 
peared in the New York Sun containing 
an interesting and timely discussion of 
legal and constitutional questions in- 
volved in the acquisition of the proposed 
site of the UNO headquarters in New 
York and Connecticut. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks in the Appendix of the Rrecorp 
and include therein a letter written by 
General Vandegrift to the publishers of 
the Washington Post. 

Mr. HENRY asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the Rrec- 
orD and include an editorial which ap- 
peared on February 8, 1946, in the Wau- 
kesha Daily Freeman, of Waukesha, Wis. 

Mr. STEVENSON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and to include therein a letter 
from a constituent. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include therein an edi- 
torial in the Washington Post. 

Mr. SHAFER and Mr. WOODRUFF 
asked and were given permission to 
extend their remarks in the Appendix 
of the REcoRD. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Wash- 
ington [Mr. SAvacE] is recognized for 15 
minutes. 


COMMITTEE ON UN-AMERICAN 
ACTIVITIES 


Mr. SAVAGE. Mr. Speaker, I am still 
very much concerned about the Un- 
American Committee. It is not that I 
dislike the members of this committee. 
In fact, I have several friends on the 
committee. 

It is the organized activities of the 
committee that I am concerned about, 
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and the free hand that they give their 
counsel. Every member of the committee 
is responsible for the activities of the 
counsel, whether they are able to be pres- 
ent at the committee meetings or not. 
To set up a counsel, give him free hand 
and thousands of dollars to work with, 
is very dangerous. It will not take him 
long to defame every member of the 
committee. 

It seems to me that all Gerald L. K. 
Smith has to do is yell “sick ’em” and 
the committee’s counsel] takes out after 
whatever party Mr. Smith is peeved at. 
I refer to Smith’s attack on Hollywood; 
for instance. If the counsel] follows the 
dictates of Gerald L. K. Smith, he will 
continue to attack the New Deal program 
and will continue to attack liberal com- 
mentators and columnists. Together 
they will endeavor to destroy the most 
aggressive labor leaders in the country 
and eventually will get around to the 
more conservative labor leaders, with a 
view to destroying labor organizations 
entirely. 

Since this is a committee of the House 
of Representatives, every Member of the 
House is responsible for the activities of 
the counsel, as well as ‘are the members 
of the committee. If I did not attempt 
to prevent such a travesty against liberal 
American democracy, the people in my 
State would reach the conclusion that I 
was devoid of all the early American 
spirit possessed by my forefathers. 

So far, the activities of this committee 
have not been anti-un-American but the 
activities of the committee have been 
just plain antiliberal. 

It has long become notorious for its 
abuse of the powers granted to it by the 
House. It has employed its mandate to 
investigate un-Americanism as a gen- 
eral license for the persecution and villi- 
fication of individuals and groups whose 
sole cffense was the exercise of the 
rights and privileges guaranteed them by 
the Constitution and the Bill of Rights. 

If unchecked, the fantastic antics of 
this committee will have the effect of 
undermining the confidence and respect 
of the American people in this body. For 
the American people cannot and will not 
tolerate that, under the cloak of con- 
gressional immunity, a group of men and 
their irresponsible employeés shall 
flagrantly wage a war against freedom of 
speech, against freedom of religion, 
against the traditional American succor 
for the oppressed and the underprivi- 
leged, against the extension of friend- 
ship and cooperation among the United 
Nations. 

Having won a costly war against 
fascism, the people of this country will 
not. submit themselves to the shame of 
cultivating within the halls of their Con- 
gress a body which not only offers a plat- 
form to well-known Fascist seditionists 
such as Gerald L. K. Smith but actually 
dares to question the right of Americans 
to project and support the concept of 
democracy. 

Mr. Drew Pearson recently made pub- 
lic during the course of a radio broadcast 
the text of a letter addressed to him by 
the counsel for the Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee, Ernie Adamson, whose 
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gestapo-like tactics and ignorance have 
become a national scandal: 

Several people— 

Wrote Adamson— 
have called to my attention the closing line 
of your Sunday night broadcast, “make de- 
mocracy work.” I should like very much to 
have your definition of the word “democ- 
racy” as you are using it over the radio. ly 
you will be good enough to supply this in- 
formation, I will give the matter further 
consideration to determine whether it should 
be called to the attention of the members 
of: the committee for such action as they 
deem proper. 


Mr. Pearson’s suggestion that a padded 
cell be warmed up to receive Mr. Adam- 
son is just and reasonable. I heartily 
welcome it. But the ludicrousness of the 
situation must not make us lose sight of 
the truly sinister character of this Nazi 
hang-over. 

For Mr. Pearson’s experience is un- 
fortunately only one of the most recent 
in a long series of actions intended to 
gag free speech. Several months ago, 
the Un-American Activities Committee 
requested the scripts of nine important 
radio commentators, on the grounds 
that their utterances were to be scruti- 
nized to see if they are subversive. The 
attendant smear and unfavorable pub- 
licity has already resulted in driving off 
the air two of these commentators. 
Hans Jacob was firea by WOV. Station 
WJZ, over which William S. Gailmor 
broadeast for Electronics Corp., refused 
to renew the company’s contract. 

It is my contention that the commit- 
tee’s action constitutes an abridgement 
of free speech, which is expressly forbid- 
ben by the Constitution. It is not the 
function of any congressional committee 
to regulate free speech. There are ade- 
quate laws to punish abuse of the right 
of speech—laws against seditious utter- 
ances; laws prohibiting obscenity; and 
laws imposing criminal and civil penal- 
ties for libel and slander. It is the func- 
tion of the courts to enforce these laws. 
No congressional committee has a right 
to investigate the speech of any person 
to determine whether it is subversive or 
otherwise illegal. 

The real motivation behind the un- 
constitutional persecution of the radio 
commentators becomes apparent in ex- 
amining House Resolution 4775, intro- 
duced.by Chairman Woop, of the com- 
mittee. This bill states itself to be for 
the purpose of regulating subversive and 
un-American propaganda. The uncon- 
stitutional clause of this proposed bill is 
paragraph A, which reads: 

By proper and frequent announcements 
clearly separate and distinguish programs 
consisting of news items from these programs 
based upon, or consisting of, personal opinion 
or propaganda. 


This would indicate that the House 
committee proposes to set itself up not 
only as a supercensor of the words of 
American citizens but would actually at- 
tempt to regulate their thoughts and 
bear judgment on their intentions. 

These are serious charges. I base 
them not on prejudiced suppositions, as 
is the custom of the committee, but on 
the public statements of the committee’s 
counsel, On January 23 Mr. Adamson 
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announced the committee’s intention— 
and I quote verbatim—to “investigate all 
organizations aiming to influence public 
opinion.” Our schools, our universities, 
eur churches, our clubs—eyvery institu- 
tion of enlightenment and progress— 
would thus be exposed to unlawful prying 
of a group whose delusions of grandeur 
and paranoic ambitions apparently ex- 
ceed the late lamented Himmiler’s. 

Is it any wonder then that citizens 
throughout our Nation are vigorously ex- 
pressing their alarm and demanding the 
end of this travesty of congressional au- 
thority? You have read the condemna- 
tions of the committee by such respon- 
sible and respected organs as the New 
York Times and the Washington Post. 
Typical of the indignant protests we have 
all received is a recent communication 
from a group of distinguished citizens of 
Boston branding the committee “a men- 
ace to civil liberty” and calling for its 
abolition. The statement, signed by 
leading educators, church and civil lead- 
ers, concluded: 

The failure of the House of Representa- 
tives to dissolve this committee will bring 
discredit on its own head. 


Mr. Speaker, I call upon the House of 
Representatives to heed the demands of 
these patriotic Americans, so that we and 
they may bend all our energies to urgent 
problems of building peace and security 
confronting our Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, it has been demonstrated 
that the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities is undermining the 
fundamental tenets of our American 
democracy by open violations of the Con- 
stitution and the Bill of Rights. It has 
been shown how this committee is fo- 
menting disunity and prejudice by its 
attacks against individuals and groups 
endeavoring to combat various forms of 
race hatred. and discrimination. 

But the committee does not stop here. 
It is now embarked on an effort to dis- 
rupt the activities of organization dedi- 
cated to the vital task of promoting har- 
monious relations between the United 
States and its allies. I refer specifically 
to the subpenaing of officers and records 
of the National Council of American- 
Soviet Friendship which has received the 
support and cooperation of the most dis- 
tinguished citizens of our country, in- 
cluding Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower, who 
recently wrote the council: 

As an American soldier and lover of peace, 
I wish your council the utmost success in 
the worthy work it has undertaken. 


Here is an organization whose patriotic 
efforts in support of our Government's 
policy for American-Soviet friendship 
has enjoyed the frequent cooperation of 
the United States Army, the United 
States State Department, and other offi- 
cial agencies. President Roosevelt and 
President Truman, Speaker RaysBurN, 
and Senator Peprer are among the many 
outstanding Americans who have sent 
the national council special messages of 
encouragement. Speakers at national 
council meetings have included Edward 
R. Stettinius, Donald Nelson, Henry 
Kaiser, the Earl of Halifax, Andrei 
Gromyko, General Ulio, Joseph E. Davies, 
Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, Dean Ache- 
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son, and more than a score of Members 
of ‘this House of Representatives. 
- The activities of the National Council 
are obviously open, aboveboard, and con- 
stantly reported in the press. Its pub- 
lications and educational services are 
available to everyone. In promoting 
American-Soviet friendship it takes no 
position on domestic issues or legislation 
in the United States and has never ad- 
vocated directly or indirectly the adop- 
tion in America of any of the economic 
or political tenets of the Soviet system. 
What, therefore, can be the purpose of 
the Un-American Activities: Committee 
in subjecting its distinguished chair- 
man, Dr. Corliss Lamont, to the indig- 
nity of repeated cross-examinations and 
the unwarranted demand that the Coun- 
cil submit its books and records? I 
maintain that inherent in the commit- 
tee’s attempted investigation of this 
group is the inference that helping the 
American people to understand our So- 
viet ally and promoting American-Soviet 
amity, in accord with official American 
policy, are un-American and subversive. 
For the National Council to yield to a 
demand based on this preposterous in- 
ference would not merely cause wanton 
injury to the work of the National Coun- 
cil, but would also have a deleterious 
effect upon America’s foreign relations 
and thus be of disservice to our country. 
It is my considered opinion that the 
House of Representatives should not only 
halt this interference with the work of 
the National Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship but should express ii grati- 
tude and appreciation to Mr. Lamont and 
his organization for their splendid con- 
tribution to world peace and security. 
The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. CuurcH] is recognized for 
10 minutes. 


DEMOBILIZATION—CONGRESS SHOULD 
ACT 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, we have 
been entirely too patient with the War 
Department and Navy Department, par- 
ticularly the former, in connection with 
release of the young men who were taken 
from their homes and families to serve in 
the armed forces. It is only because of 
our repeated urgings as Members of 
Congress that the demobilization pro- 
gram has advanced as far as it has. I 
have long been convinced that the 
Army’s apparent resistance to speedy 
demobilization, the inconsistencies and 
confusion in the whole program, could 
best be met by Congress enacting de- 
mobilization legislation. Had we done 
that, instead of simply accepting the 
War Department’s assurances and reas- 
surances, we would not today have 
thousands of our boys scattered through- 
out the world when they could well be, 
as they have a right to be, at home with 
their wives and children, or in school, or 
back in private pursuits. 

Some time ago I signed the petition on 
the Speaker’s desk to discharge the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs and bring 
H. R. 4125 to the floor of the House for 
immediate consideration. This bill was 
introduced on September 19, 1945. It 
provides for the immediate release of all 
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men who have had 18 months’ service, or 
who are married, or have dependent 
parents, or who desire to resume their 
education interrupted by reason of en- 
trance into the service. Some such leg- 
islation is necessary in view of the at- 
titude of the War Department, and I 
respectfully urge that others join with 
us in signing the petition. 

On January 22, 1946, a subcommittee 
of the Senate Committee on Military 
Affairs filed its report on demobilization 
with the full committee. Among other 
things, the subcommittee recommended 
that— 

The rate of demobilization of the past few 
months must continue until the approxi- 
mately 2,000,000 surplus men now in the 
Army are discharged. 

And that— 

Right now fathers, other than volunteers, 
should be discharged as rapidly as possible, 
but in no event should any father be held in 
the Army after July 1, 1946, unless he agrees. 


In my opinion, and I believe in the 
opinion of the overwhelming majority of 
Members of Congress, both those recom- 
mendations are sound. But the War De- 
partment does not intend to adopt them. 
In a letter to the chairman of the Senate 
Military Affairs Committee, under date 
of February 6, 1946, the Secretary of 
War took exception to both recommenda- 
tions. 

The proposal of the subcommittee is 
that the War Department should dis- 
charge 2,000,000 men in the period be- 
tween January 1 and March 1. The Sec- 
retary of War, on the other hand, takes 
the position that only 1,500,000 men can 
be discharged by March 1 because of al- 
leged tasks to be performed and lack of 
replacements. 

Iam not unmindful that Japanese and 
German munitions and war plants must 
be destroyed, that the United States has 
surplus materials scattered about the 
globe that must be guarded until dis- 
posed of, and that a certain amount of 
policing in the conquered countries is 
necessary during the transition period. 
To be sure, there are unfinished tasks to 
be performed, but they are tasks for a 
volunteer army and not an army raised 
by conscription. To such an extent that 
replacements are necessary for foreign 
service, they should be obtained from re- 
cruiting. And it is my frank opinion that 
the War Department has not made the 
effort that could be made to obtain en- 
listments. A campaign, such as made 
for the sale of bonds, would produce 
thousands of volunteers. The Army 
simply has not made the effort. The 
Navy, however, is filling practically all 
its replacement requirements with vol- 
unteers. 

Not only has the Secretary of War 
failed to make the necessary effort to ob- 
tain volunteers for the Army; but, as is 
clearly evident from the hundreds of let- 
ters I have received from men in the 
service, the Army has 12 men where per- 
haps only one is required for a given job. 
One of my constituents in the European 
theater wrote me in part as follows: 

It is impossible to take exception to the 
number of men declared by commanders to 
be essential. Yet I might mention that the 
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-men in my outfit. average 2 hours’ work a day, 

10 hours a week. There is no more todo. Yet 
certain officers consider it their main duty 
to get more, and more, and more men. I 
know. I have seen it happen. Letters from 
friends in France and Germany detail similar 
situations. In the final issue of Yank maga- 
zine, you will find articles amply portraying 
the sort of life that is turning occupation 
men into loafers, not by their own desires. 


A pilot on Okinawa says: 

These pilots, on the whole, consider them- 
selves lucky to put in 4 hours a month, in 
many different types of planes; and it would 
be extremely foolish for anyone to claim this 
reduced activity can maintain these pilots at 
anything like proficiency. 


The father of an officer on Iwo Jima 
wrote: 

They are idle so much of the time that they 
are asking why they should be kept there in- 
stead of being transferred to a place where 
they are needed or demobilized altogether. 
They are beginning to suffer a kind of mental 
torture from such apparent disregard by the 
Department of War. 


Those are only a few cases which came 
to my desk during the last few days. I 
have hundreds of others, and I know 
that every Member of Congress has re- 
ceived similar letters. When the Sec- 
retary of War speaks of the tasks to be 
performed and the necessity of having 
men to perform them, I am constrained 
to ask if the War Department is making 
effective use of manpower. 

On January 1 there were 625,000 non- 
volunteer enlisted fathcrs in the Army. 
Their immediate discharge would not 
endanger ihc proper performance of the 
existing tasks of the Army. If the Army 
made effective use of its available man- 
power, the replacemeni problem would 


be relatively small and could be readily 


handled by volunteers. The subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs called attention to the fact 
that— 

Last October the Army estimated that 
300,000 men would volunteer for Army serv- 
ice by July 1, 1946. However, by January l, 
400,000 had already volunteered. 


That in itself is an indication of what 
could be done if the War Department 
madc a strenuous effort to get volun- 
teers. 

The Secretary of War stated in his 
letter to the Senate Military Affairs Com- 
mittee chairman that the War De- 
partment is proud of its demobilization 
record. I personally do not consider it 
a record in which one can take pride. 
The whole program has been filled with 
confusion and inconsistencies. I think 
the American people have Leen very pa- 
tient, too patient. I, for one, have been 
weary and exhausted with the War De- 
partment’s excuses and explanations. It 
is time that we stop listening to the ex- 
cuses and explanations, and enact legis- 
lation which will require the War De- 
partment to carry through a rapid de- 
mobilization in the fullest sense of the 
word. Our boys were drafted to fight a 
war. They fought that war. They did 
their duty, and did it well. We have a 
duty to them—to see that they are re- 
turned to their homes and schools at the 
earliest possible date. 
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SPECIAL ORDER 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania |Mr. EBER- 
HARTER] is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker—— 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I yield to the 
gentleman from Arkansas. 


BOY SCOUT WEEK 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, the Boy 
Scouts of America are observing their 
thirty-s'xth anniversary, 36 years of 
service to the Nation. We are all fa- 
miliar to some extent with the fine work 
of Boy Scouts. Not everyone realizes, 
however, that the Boy Scout movement 
is organized in practically every civilized 
country of the world and that Scouts in 
every country have been carrying on the 
same fine program of character build- 
ing and citizenship training that our 
American lads have received. 

During the war years Boy Scouts in 
the invaded countries were singled out 
as the particular objects of the wrath 
of the oppressors because these Scouts 
were dedicated to ideals of democracy. 

Now these Scouts of the world are 
reorganized and making plans for the 
future. Scouts all over the world ob- 
serve the same laws of friendliness, tol- 
erance,.and mutual respect and good 
will. It is my belief that they will be- 
come an important influence in preserv- 
ing the peace of the world. 

In our country we have nearly 2,000,- 
000 Boy Scouts. There should be five 
times that number. There could be five 
times that number if exertions in that 
direction were encouraged. Boys want 
to come into Scouting. The reason why 
so many millions of them are denied the 
privilege of Scout training is because 
troop leaders and sponsoring groups for 
the Scouting units are lacking. I hope 
to see a continuing expansion of. the 
Scout movement. with enthusiastic sup- 
port from community leadership 
throughout the country. I am sure that 
the Members of Congress recognize the 
Boy Scout organization as a great na- 
tional asset. 

I appreciate the courtesy of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. The gentleman 
is entirely welcome. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the special order I 
have today be transferred to tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


SPECIAL ORDER 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, as 
Members of the House know, a Federal 
regulation today requires heavy down 
payments when consumers buy furni- 
ture, refrigerators, and many other 
things. They are also required in most 
instances to complete all. payments for 
these purchases within 12 months, 
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..This is known as regulation W, issued 
and administered by the Federal Reserve 
Board of Governors. I think it was an 
excellent wartime measure, but now that 
peace is here it should be abolished. I 
am afraid that there is even a feeling 
among some members of the Board of 
Governors that this regulation should 
be made permanent law, Of course, this 
would require congressional action. 

Mr. Speaker, there are millions of peo- 
ple who just do not have the cash to 
make heavy down payments, as Presj- 
dent Truman well pointed out in his radio 
address of October 30 of last year. As 
a matter of fact, many people are cashing 
their war bonds to buy household neces. 
sities—the very thing none of us want 
them to do. Certainly very few return- 
ing veterans have the full cash required 
to reestablish themselves in civilian life, 

The argument that regulation W holds 
down prices simply does not make sense, 
Yet this is the principal reason for the 
continuation of regulation W, according 
to a letter sent me by the Federal Reserve 
Governors last summer. This was after 
I had told the House of Representatives 
of conditions about to develop, and had 
warned against the continuation of this 
regulation as it affected veterans return- 
ing to their homes and private life. 

Prices already are controlled by the 
specific orders of the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration. Regulation W has had 
nothing to do with these. 

I should like to read to Members of 
the House a letter Ihave just. sent to the 
Federal Reserve Board, after waiting for 
6 full months to be sure of the accuracy 
of the statements I made on the floor 
June 13, 1945: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATEs, 
Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES 


Washington, D. C., February 6, 1946, 
FEDERAL RESERVE Boarp, 
Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN: I have not overlooked the let- 
ter you wrote me on June 23 last, in reply to 
my letter of June 15. My letter called the 
attention of the Board of Governors to my 
remarks on the floor of the House asking for 
special exemption of returning veterans from 
regulation W, as they undertake their per- 
sonal rehabilitation. You replied that 
“there is much to be said from that point of 
view” but the rest of your letter indicated 
that regulation W must remain in effect to 
prevent spiralling prices more harmful to 
the veteran than the present restraint of h 
credit. : 

The matter has given me much concern. I 
have watched the price situation particu- 
larly to see what effect, if any, the exemption 
of the veteran from regulation W would have 
upon it. 

There have been many factors impelling 
prices upward against which the Government 
has taken little if any stand and probably 
rightly so. The Federal Reserve System has 
expanded currency circulation to a point 
possibly four times what it was a few years 
ago. 

The Treasury has made it much simpler 
for people to cash their war bonds in @ 
period when, according to your own philoso- 
phy, it would have been fiscally wiser to make 
this more difficult Other considerations, 
public opinion for example, have caused the 
Government to take what might be called 
the inflationary course. 

In every wage consideration the Govern- 
ment has taken what might be termed the 
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“practical” course. realizing that increased 
pay, Widespread, has in the aggregate, many 
times the inflationary effect of the complete 
elimination of regulation W. I do not mean 
here to criticize the Government wage posi- 
tion, but to point out that it follows the 
“practical” course rather than academic 
fiscal conservatism. 

Meanwhile, daily as you know the Office of 
Price Administration is issuing price ceilings 
for all sorts of consumers goods, as fast as 
the new models are offered for official pricing. 
Regulation W has no effect on prices, since 
prices already are fixed by the OPA, 

And would the governors contend that the 
prices of radios or refrigerators right now be- 
ing issued by OPA would be set at a higher 
level if veterans were exempt from regulation 
W? It is ridiculous to assume so. In the 
face of all factors which have been inflation- 
ary the OPA has held to its projected pricing 
course, setting prices in accordance with an 
entirely different set of formulas that, as you 
know, disregards completely, takes no ac- 
count of in any way the supply-demand ra- 
tio of the moment. No OPA price has been 
raised because of either shortage or demand— 
has it? 

Another group, just for the sake of illus- 
tration, the Federal Government employees, 
bases its plea to Congress for increased pay 
right now on Inability to maintain a reason- 
able standard of living on present income to 
say nothing of laying aside money in the 
form of war bonds or other savings for any 
emergency or use, If, as they contend, they 
can prove this, it is obvious that regulation W 
serves no purpose in retarding their use of 
any excess wealth. 

All regulation W does here is to see to it 
that the returning veteran cannot place his 
order on file for a radio or washing machine 
or furniture or a watch, even at the price OPA 
has set for all Americans to pay. The veteran 
(and there are many other Americans in the 
same spot with him, financially) understands 
the ceiling prices set by the Federal Govern- 
ment for these goods but likewise realizes 
that the Federal Reserve System bars him 
personally from obtaining these things, until 
other Americans have bought all they want, 
not 1 but 10 or 20 of each product if they 
like, as fast as these things become available 
on the market. 

The ridiculous situation is that we have 
placed a premium on the ownership of cash 
after employing our boys in war at almost no 
cash pay at all Here, too, we invite other 
Americans to sacrifice, sell their war bonds, 
contrary to wise Federal fiscal policy. We 
make it necessary for a man to cash his bonds 
or to borrow from friends, that he may have 
some equality of right to command his share 
of what products are available. 

The Federal Reserve Board’s policy, in 
plain English, is that in this period of re- 
conversion, until the man with plenty of 
cash has been fully satisfied by the purchase 
of one or a dozen of each consumer's con- 
venience or necessity, the man without cash 
shall have none. Veterans of the war by 
the hundreds of thousands belong in this 
second category, whom you would deny any 
rhare of returning consumer durable goods 
until those who, by the grace of God, or war 
incomes, have cash have been satisfied. 

This is not secure public policy. It does 
not dovetail with the policy of the admin- 
istration in other directions. 

It is untenable to hold that through regu- 
lation W you are bringing about any change 
whatever in the pricing policy of the OPA. 
Nor does it make much difference whether 
w’ have a few thousand more orders for re- 
frigerators and other scarce items on our 
books, when as fast as they are produced 
on must be sold at the price set by the 

The oft-repeated contention that the 
American worker sits back snugly entrenched 
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behind hoards of wartime savings in banks 
and bonds, is pretty much exploded as a 
truth when the Washington Star, January 
30, reports Dr. John W. Rustin, pastor of the 
Mt. Vernon Place Methodist Church here has 
rallied all churches in the District of Colum- 
bia for the collection of money to support 
the families of men on strike in Detroit and 
elsewhere. According to the theory on which 
you would continue regulation W, these fam- 
ilies should have plenty of money of their 
own available to live for many many months. 
The fact is, they do not have it. Regulation 
W as well as any other adverse economic 
factor militates against them, just as it does 
against the veteran. Nor, as you know, is the 
Washington church crusade an isolated sit- 
uation. 

There is another point of view which I 
think is important. The opinion seems prev- 
alent that regulation V effectively is holding 
back buying power which the veterans might 
otherwise exert in the market. Obviously, in 
the succeeding months after a purchaser has 
entered his credit transaction, his buying 
power is cut by the amount of his contracted 
payments. In the course of a year or 15 
months, his total purchasing power cannot 
be larger than his salary. I think it is safe 
to say that all the regulation does is to 
prevent men from buying durable goods, 
that it shifts purchasing demand to soft 
goods and to things and services that are 
consumed rapidly. In any event, the return- 
irg veteran and, I believe, most of our work- 
ing people, are already today spending as 
much as they get. Therefore the regulation 
cannot be reducing their economic pressure 
materially, merely deflecting it into other 
channels. 

I understand from the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration that the cotton textile situation 
is about as critical as any, and of course you 
are aware of the wool-clothing condition. 
Regulation W throws purchasing emphasis 
upon these critical markets, in your attempt 
to relieve the pressure from the markets for 
refrigerators, washing machines, and other 
durables. Again I say this seems ridiculous, 
for if, as you say, you are attempting to help 
hold the price lines you must realize that the 
soft-goods situation being what it is, you are 
doing just the opposite. 

I believe sincereiy that the veteran shou'd 
not be held accountable to regulation W, 
which no Federal Reserve official has ever 
claimed was Writ‘en to apply to him. As a 
matter of fact, I doubt the wisdom of con- 
tinuing the regulation at all, and for the 
reasons I have stated. 

I hope the Board of Governors will continue 
to consider this very carefully before serious 
social and economic effects really take hold, 
to the disadvantage of both the Nation and 
the administration. 

Sincerely yours, 
HeRMAN P. EBERHARTER. 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED 


A joint resolution of the Senate of the 
following title: was taken from the 
Speaker’s table and, under the rule, re- 
ferred as follows: 

8. J. Res. 140. Joint resolution to extend in 
the case of the Government-owned pipe lines 
known as Big Inch and Little Big Inch the 
time during which disposition of such pipe 
lines is prohibited under the Surplus Prop- 
erty Act of 1944, as amended; Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTION SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills and a joint resolu- 
tion of the Senate of the following titles: 


8.314. An act for the relief of Sigurdur 
Jonsson and Thorolina Thordardottir; 
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8.1101. An act for the relief of the estate 
of Manuel Rose Lima; 

8S. 1405. An act to authorize the President 
to retire certain officers and enlisted men 
of the Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard, 
and for other purposes; and 

8. J. Res. 105. A joint resolution to provide 
for proceeding with certain rivers and harbors 
projects heretofore authorized to be pros- 
ecuted after the termination of the war. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 1 o’clock and 24 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Tues- 
day, February 12, 1946, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


COMMITTEE ON THE Post OFFICE AND 
Post Roaps 

The Post Office and Post Roads Com- 
mittee will meet in executive session on 
Tuesday, February 12, 1946, at 10 a. m., 
for further consideration of H. R. 5126, 
authorizing certain administrative ex- 
penses in the Post Office Department, 
and for other purposes. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


1054. Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, a 
communication from the President of the 
United States, transmitting a supple- 
mental estimate of appropriation for the 
fiscal year 1946 in the amount of $122,000 
for the legisiative branch, Architect of 
the Capitol (H. Doe. No. 459), was taken 
from the Speaker’s table, referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations, and or- 
dered to be printed. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar as follows: 

Mr. ELLIOTT: Joint Committee on the Dis- 
position of Executive Papers. House Report 
No. 1553. Report on the disposition of cer- 


tain papers of sundry executive departments. 
Ordered to be printed. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. COCHRAN: Committee on Accounts. 
House Resolution 515. Resolution granting 
6 months’ salary and $250 funeral expenses 
to John H. Thomas, son of Elizabeth Thomas, 
late an employee of the House; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1552). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 





PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BUNKER: 

H. R. 5443. A bill to establish a bureau for 
research into the causes and prevention of 
juvenile delinquency; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CLIPPINGER: 

H. R. 5444. A bill to revive and reenact and 

amend the act entitled “An act authorizing 
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the county of Gallatin, State of Mlinois, its 
successors and assigns, to construct, main- 
tain, and operate a bridge across the Ohio 
River at or near the city of Shawneetown, 
Gallatin County, Ill, to a point opposite 
thereto in the county of Union, State of Ken- 
tucky,” approved July 18, 1939¢:to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
By Mr. JOHNSON of California: 

H.R 5445. A biil to prohibit the trans- 
portation of certain inflammable textile fab- 
rics in interstate commerce, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. MANASCO: 

H.R. 5446. 1 bill to authorize the avail- 
ability for certain necessary administrative 
expenses of appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of the Interior; to the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Departments. 

By Mr. VOORHIS of Galifornia: 

H.R. 5447. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code by granting special tax exemp- 
tion to veterans; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BATES of Kentucky: 

H.R. 5448. A bill granting a pension to 
Shelby Thomas; to the Committee on World 
War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. O’BRIEN of Michigan: 

H.R. 5449. A bill for the relief of Walter 
Blaine Stevens; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. RABAUT: 

H.R. 5450. A bill for the relief of Frank 

A. Constable; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. TRAYNOR: 

H. R. 5451. A bill granting-a pension to 
Frances Leonard Barnes; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

1543. By Mr. GRAHAM: Petition of 100 
Pennsylvania Railroad employees, in support 
of House bill 1737, the Railroad Pension Act; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

1544. By Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin: Peti- 
tion of local 180, Harvey Kitzman, president, 
Racine, Wis., favoring the Wagner-Ellender- 
Taft housing bill; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

1545. By Mr. MERROW: Petition signed 
by 47 residents of New Hampshire, opposing 
Senate bill 1678; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


TueEspAy, Frepruary 12, 1946 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera 
Montgomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O Spirit of the living God, whose 
breath made the world, the tender vine, 
and the smoking flax, teach us that truth 
is wisdom and that wisdom is truth. 
Lead us to follow the example of our 
Saviour, who was fairer than the children 
of men, loving righteousness, hating sin, 
yet loving the sinner. 

We wait in sacred silence in memory 
of the immortal Lincoln, whose great 
soul sprang out of the loins of the com- 
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mon soil. Neither the call of duty, the 
sob of grief, nor words of praise can dis- 
turb his heavenly repose. His legacy to 
free government lives in the evolution of 
the right; it lives in our democratic in- 
stitutions; it lives in the devotion of 
womanhood, in the courage of manhood, 
and in the eager spirit of -youthhood. 
With malice toward none and with 
charity for all, he preserved our Union; 
his memory is a Nation’s heritage. In 
default of our little understanding, O 
purge the evil leaven that poisons the 
arteries of our country, and pour into 
its veins a new life, rich in health, in 
unity, and blessings. Through Christ 
our Saviour. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. DE LACY asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an article. 

Mr. BARRY asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an article by George 
Sokolsky on the FBI. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorp and include excerpts from a letter 
from a veteran. 

Mr. COFFEE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp in three instances and include 
articles from newspapers, magazines, and 
letters. 

Mr. DOYLE asked and wa: given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record in three instances and include 
one on the subject of Abraham Lincoin. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. DE LACY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that today, follow- 
ing any special orders heretofore en- 
tered, I may be permitted to address the 
House for 15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington? 

There was no objection. 

TREASURY AND POST OFFICE DEPART- 
MENTS APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. LUDLOW, from the Committee on 
Appropriations, reported the bill (H. R. 
5452) making appropriations for the 
Treasury and Post Office Departments 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1947, 
and for other purposes (Rept. No. 1554), 
which was read a first and second time 
and, with the accompanying papers, re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union and 
ordered to be printed. 

Mr. TABER reserved all points of 
order on the bill. 


FLOOD-CONTROL DAMS ON KIAMICHI 
AND BOGGY RIVERS, CHOCTAW 
COUNTY, OKLA. 


Mr. STEWART. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks and include an editorial 
from the Southeastern Oklahoman. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. STEWART. Mr. Speaker,’ this 
morning I received a copy of the Jany- 
ary 24 edition of the Southeastern Okla. 
homan, a weekly paper of Hugo, Okla., 
and I read with a great deal of interest 
the editorial in the left-hand column of 
the front page written by Hon. Ennis 
DeWeese, editor of the paper nd mayor 
of the city of Hugo. Mr. DeWeese js 
analyzing a mass meeting oi January 22 
where by overwhelming vote the citizens 
of Choctaw County expressed sentiment 
against location of flood-control dams 
on the Kiamichi and Boggy Rivers as has 
been recommended by the United States 
Army engineers in an interim report. 

Mr. DeWeese points out that as much 
as 100,000 acres in Choctaw County would 
be put out of actual and potential pro- 


- duction for all time, which would be 


nearly 20 percent of their tota! acreage. 
He further points out that it would raise 
their ad valorem tax as much as 15 per- 
cent. 


During the holidays, I secured a map 
from the Army engineers of these two 
recommended fiood-control projects and 
submitted it to the writer of this editoria] 
for the purpose of eliciting the sentiment 
of the people of that area, and as a Mem- 
ber of Congress I want to assure my col- 
leagues that I shall support the posi- 
tion thus taken by my constituents in 
Choctaw County. The editorial by the 
able editor is as follows: 


A Cotumn or CoMMENT 
(By E. M. DeWeese) 


“I wholly disapprove of what you say but 
will defend to the death your right to say it.” 
( Voltaire.) 

“Honesty and competency require no shield 
of secrecy.” (Woodrow Wilson.) 


WE HAVE JUST BEGUN TO FIGHT 


Democracy worked at the mass meeting 
held here Tuesday on the question of down- 
stream locations in Choctaw County of dams 
on Kiamichi and Boggy Rivers. 

It was agreed. that the gathering was wel! 
representative of the county. The vote was 
96 percent in favor of locating the dams up- 
stream where they will protect Kiamichi and 
Boggy bottom lands so that all of the area 
may be put into production. 

Faint suggestions that holding the mass 
meeting was a bad idea were silly, to our way 
of thinking. The dam locations most certain- 
ly are the people’s business. The people have 
a right to know and to make up their own 
minds, If we can’t get together and discuss 
our own problems, we might as well give this 
country back to the Indians. 

We're not against flood control. Quite the 
opposite. We favor dams. but we favor put- 
ting them where they'll do the mast good— 
not the most harm: We're unalterably op- 
posed to putting dams where the engineers 
recommended in their emergency report— 
solely for the benefit of the Shreveport area. 
Not that we blame the Louisiana planters, but 
we have as good a right to value our bottom 
lands as they to value theirs. 

We can’t agree to a plan that woukd, count- 
ing marginal and isolated land as well as 
flooded areas, put as much as 10000 acres 
in Choctaw County out of actual and poten- 
tial production for all time. That would be 
nearly 20 percent of our total acreage. It 
probably would raise the tax rate on remain- 
ing property as much as 15 percent. 

Why make Choctaw County bottom lands 
of two streams the dumping ground for water 
from here into Arkansas and far into Okla- 
homa? What is our sin that we should be 
thus crucified? 
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We want to-be helped—not hurt.. We want 
to conserve—not destroy. We need to in- 
crease—not decrease our assets. 

The engineers have said that they would 
not force any such project on any community 
whose people do not want it. Our people have 
spcken. They do not want the dams as 
recommended. Now, what say the engineers? 

Cur Congressmen and Senators are elected 
to carry out the will of the people. We ex- 
pect them to go to bat for us—and we expect 
favorable results. 

For, if sentiment shown here Tuesday was 
any indication, we have just begun to fight. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks and include an ad- 
dress on Abraham Lincoln. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objectior. to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
today marks the anniversary of the 
birth of one of America’s truly great 
men—a man whose name will always be 
spoken with reverence and humility so 
long as Christian emotions course the 
heart of mankind. Abraham Lincoln, 
born of obscure American parentage in 
a rude and humble frontier cabin, moved 
across the stage of American history but 
his works and the prirciples of life and 
conduct which he personified carried 
him far beyond the borders of America 
and his name and memory are honored 
by freemen everywhere. He is Amer- 
ica’s contribution te the roster of great 
mortals who have profoundly affected 
the dignity of the common man. 

So much has been written and spoken 
of Lincoln during the years intervening 
since his death that now our utterances 
are repetitious of something which has 
been written or spoken on some previous 
occasion. Out of the volumes that have 
been composed in testimony to Lincoln’s 
greatness, none is more touching, more 
revealing, and more powerful than a 
memorial address delivered in this House 
exactly 30 years ago today by a Repre- 
sentative from Illinois, William A. Rod- 
enberg. From the days of my early boy- 
hood, this oration has made a deep and 
lasting impression and whenever the 
name of Lincoln is spoken some phrase 
or some passage from it immediately 
comes to my mind. 

In the present Congress there are but 
five Members of the House who were 
privileged to have actually heard Mr. 
Rodenberg deliver his masterpiece in the 
first session of the Sixty-fourth Congress 
in 1916: the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. SaBatu], the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Doventon], the distin- 
guished gentleman from Texas and 
present Speaker (Mr. RaysBurN], the 
gentleman from Texas (Mr. SUMNERS], 
and the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Vinson]. 

In order that this memorable address 
may be brought to those who are now 
Members of the House and through these 
pages to the rest of the country, I am 
seeking perinission to have it contained 
as a part of my remarks today. 
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[Prom the Concressionat Recorp of 
February 12, 1916] 


Mr. Ropenserc. Mr. Speaker, fivescore 
and seven years ago today the star of des- 
tiny shone resplendent over the cradle of an 
infant boy who, in the years to follow, was 
to be acclaimed by history as one of Amer- 
ica’s grandest contributions to the world’s 
heritage of great and noble men. On that 
day, in a cabin home, amid the hills of Ken- 
tucky, Abraham Lincoln was born, and on 
this anniversary of his birth the memory of 
that great and Godlike life thrills the soul 
of every American, giving him an inspira- 
tion of true nobility. [Applause.] 

Abraham Lincoln! What a ficod of mighty 
memories is awakened by that name. What 
a glorious panorama of patriotic achieve- 
ment it presents to view. How it seems to 
fathom the very depths of duty and devo- 
tion, the innermost springs of sympathy and 
of sorrow. As we pronounce it reverently to- 
day the trials and tragedies and triumphs 
of the Nation’s supremest struggle pass 
again in review before us and, rising above 
the stress and strife of conflict, grand and 
majestic, like some tall cliff “that midway 
leaves the storm,” we behold the one great 
central figure of that epoch of heroism, the 
one never-failing beacon light of national 
patriotism—our Lincoln—the world’s Lin- 
coln. |Applause.] 

As I attempt today to pay tribute to a 
personality so great, a character so grand, so 
complex, and yet so simple, I am over- 
whelmed with a sense of my inability to do 
even partial justice to his name and fame. 
I shall content myself, therefore, with a 
brief reference to a few of his great traits of 
character which I believe have left a pro- 
found and lasting impression upon the 
American mind 

Why is it that no other name in the long 
roll of distinguished American statesmen 
stirs the heart of the Nation so deeply as 
that of Abraham Lincoln? Orators never 
weary of singing his praise, and hearers 
never tire of listening. Books on Lincoln 
multiply each year, and interest in them 
never flags. Every trivial relic of his homely 
life, every scrap of his writing, every pro- 
phetic saying, every jest, every anecdote, is 
treasured today by the people and be- 
queathed by them “as a rich legacy unto 
their issue.” 

It is not enough to say that Lincoln was 
a wise and patriotic President who died a 
martyr to a great cause. We have had other 
wise and devoted Presidents, and he is not 
the only martyr, but there is only one Lincoln. 
Washington we reverence, Jackson we admire, 
Lincoln we love. His memory is enshrined 
more deeply in the heart of the Nation than 
that of any other man, and there is none so 
close as he to the source of tears and of 
emotion. 

This cannot be explained by the fact that 
Lincoln rose by manly effort from the hum- 
blest ranks of backwoods life to the highest 
position in the gift of any people. It cannot 
be accounted for by the fact that he was a 
noble embodiment of that splendid spirit of 
self-reliance that is bred of generations of 
lonely struggle under the shadow of the forest 
primeval. It is not even because he signed 
the great proclamation of emancipation. 

These things are a part of the reason for 
the esteem in which we hold Lincoln, and so 
are his inexhaustible humor, his tense ear- 
nestness, his tireless industry, his honesty 
and fairness, his courage, and his steadfast- 
ness of purpose. His homely and unaffected 
words and ways had something to do with 
his popularity, and so had his sturdy common 
sense. But not all of these sterling traits 
could make a Lincoln without something ad- 
ditional; nor is the secret revealed by naming 
what is usually regarded as the crowning trait 
of his magnificent character—-the fact that 
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he always sought the right as God gave him 
to see the right, and that he devoted his life 
to a steadfast pursuance of it when once he 
was convinced he had found it. This will ex- 
plain much, but it will never explain the flood 
of tender emotion that wells up from Amer- 
ican hearts at mention of his incomparable 
name. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that the true secret 
of our love for Lincoln was his own love 
for his fellow man. |Applause.| In his 
ungainly, giant form there was a heart of 
infinite human sympathy, and this it was 
that illumine¢ all his other traits of great- 
ness and has made the imperishable halo that 
lingers around his head. |Applause.] With- 
out these he might have achieved greatness, 
might have become President, might have 
freed the slaves as a politicai necessity, might 
even have brought the war to a successful 
close, and have fallen a victim to an assassin’s 
bullet, and yet we should not today be speak- 
ing of him as we do. It is this one supreme 
trait of human sympathy that carries his 
name out of the realm of intellect into that 
of emotion. [Applause.] 

It was this same deep human sympathy 
that caused Lincoln to hate slavery and to 
throw all of the power of his logic and elo- 
quence against it. It was this, too, that 
enabled him to hold that marvelous balance 
of judgment which could put the Union 
above all else and could hold back emancipa- 
tion until the right time. He could put him- 
self in the place of the citizen of the border 
States and feel that any radical move would 
imperil the cause of freedom itself. This 
note of human sympathy sounded forth in 
his first inaugural; it ran throughout his 
relations with the soldiers during the great 
war. and animated his last acts as it had his 
first. The soldiers fighting on the field and 
dying in the hospital thought of him, and 
they said to each other: “He cares. He makes 
us fight, but he cares”; and they fought on as 
they never would have fought without that 
warmth of feeling for the head of the Nation. 

Looking at the matter from any aspect and 
at any period of Lincoln's life, the prime 
cause of his greatness and of our present 
reverence for him is the fact that he was hu- 
man in the best and truest sense of that fine 
word, and this is reason enough why the 
Nation loves the name of Abraham Lincoln. 
[ Applause. ] 

Mr. Speaker, the fast-falling shadows of 
the past leave few names of men not en- 
shrouded by their gloom. Many of the heroes 
of today will be lost to sight in the dimness 
of the approaching twilight. Tomorrow’s sun 
will lighten up new shrines surrounded by 
tireless hosts of hero worshipers. As we look 
toward the past, earth’s greatest heroes seem 
in strangest company—Christ and the con- 
demned men, the missionary and the canni- 
bal, Lincoln and the despised black man— 
there they stand together in the crowd, on 
Calvary, surrounded by jeering multitudes; 
but today they are tcgether among the im- 
mortals. [Applause.] These saviors of the 
race will never be forgotten. Lincoln’s heart 
solved more problems than his brain. His 
very gentleness made him the great emanci- 
pator, reconciler, the composite character of 
the American people. Hope, which is the 
prophet in every heart, was king and priest 
besides in his. It ruled his life and conse- 
crated his deeds. Other men turned their 
backs in despair on the Republic's future; 
he, through densest darkness, saw with 
prescient light and gaze the glory of the 
coming dawn. |Applause.] 

In the city of Springfield, in beautiful Oak 
Ridge Cemetery, he sleeps the sleep of eter- 
nity. Many are the times that I have stood 
with bowed head beside that sacred tomb and 
thought of the great soul that once inhabited 
the tenement of clay now moldering into 
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the dust from whence it came. And stand- 
ing there in the presence of the mighty dead, 
my faith in humanity has been strength- 
ened and my confidence in the perpetuity 
of the Republic and its glorious destiny has 
been made secure. [Applause.| 
History tells us that when Robert Bruce, 
King of Scotland, was dying he asked that 
his heart be removed from his body and 
borne by knightly hands to the sacred sep- 
, ulcher of the Savicur. Upon his death the 
Eari of Douglas, his trusted friend and com- 
panion, removed the heart from the body, 
placed it in a beautiful golden casket, and, 
surrounding himself with a number of brave 
young Scotch warriors, they set out on their 
holy mission. On the way they were at- 
tacked by a large body of Moors, who almost 
overcame them by force of superior num- 
bers. When defeat seemed almost certain, 
Douglas took in his hand the sacred casket 
and hurled it far out into the midst of the 
enemy, shouting: 


“Lead on, heart of Bruce, 
We follow thee!” 


And the knights of Scotland, never having 
been defeated when following the leader- 
ship of Bruce, took new courage. They 
rushed upon the enemy with the fury of 
the whirlwind and gained the day. |[Ap- 
plause.] 

Today when those who, unmindful of the 
spirit that animated the founders of this 
Republic, would fan the flames of racial fury 
and kindle into life the dying embers of 
bigotry and intolerance; when those who, 
for base and ignoble purposes of self-ex- 
ploitation, would place the brand of treason 
upon the brows of men whose loyalty and 
devotion in the darkest days of the Nation's 
life were never questioned—today, when the 
enemies of that broader and better frater- 
nalism, which lies at the very foundation 
of national peace and national unity, are 
advancing upon us, the true and loyal citi- 
zens of this Republic, of whatever creed or 
ancestry, catching the inspiration that 
breathes upon them from the glorious me- 
mories of the past, with true American pa- 
triotism will take in their hand the great 
heart of Abreham Lincoln, incate it in their 
love, and hurl it far out into the midst of 
the enemy, shouting: 


“Lead on, heart of Lincoln, 
We follow thee; 
We follow thee!” 


[Prolonged applause. ] 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks in the Recorp. 


COMMITTEE ON RULES 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I expect 
to call a meeting of the Commiitee on 
Rules shortiy. I hope a quorum will be 
present and that a rule will be granted 
on the Treasury-Post Office appropria- 
tion bill, which has in it a provision that 
might otherwise be subject to a point of 
order. I have been requested to call a 
meeting for the purpose of reporting a 
rule waiving points of order against that 
provision. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 
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Mr. MICHENER. Do I correctly un- 
derstand that there is to be a special 
meeting oi the Committee on Rules to- 
day? 

Mr. SABATH. Yes. I expect to call 
it for 1:30 this afternoon. 

Mr. MICHENER. It is to make in 
order the silver provision in the Treas- 
ury-Post Office appropriation bill? 

Mr. SABATH. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. MICHENER. It is one of those 
rules to which my chairman strenuously 
objects? 

Mr. SABATH. Yes, I do, but this is 
a matter which came up unexpectedly 
and everybody is in favor of it. I want 
to do everything tu expedite the busi- 
ness of the House and promote orderly 
precedure. I am willing to call this 


meeting. and am calling it for 1:30 this 
I hope a quorum will be 


afternoon. 
present. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. CARLSON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the REcorp and include a 
copy of a telegram. 

Mr. PITTENGER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and to include an editorial. 

LINCOLN 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent te address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
SpakkMAN). Is there objection to the 


‘request of the gentleman from Vermont? 


There was no objection. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute at this time to read 
a sonnet written especially for Lincoin’s 
Birthday by Dr. Glen Levin Swiggett, 
recognized as one of the great poets and 
eminent sonnet writers of this day and 
generation: 

LINCOLN 
(By Glen Levin Swiggett) 
If living now, with the authority 
Of thy high office, to disorders and 
Division threat’ning peace of native land 
And world as well, what would thine action 
be? 
But why such question ask, for one can see 
From thine achievements what would be thy 
stand 
Confronting issues that today demand 
For their solution moral bravery. 


For thou didst ne’er for selfish ends betray 
The hope and process of democracy 
Or liberty in service of the State; 
And true to principle thou gavy’st away 
Thy life that, under God, men shail be free 
‘Their lives to liberty to dedicate. 

Fesrvary 12, 1946. 


THE NATION NEEDS ANOTHER LINCOLN 


Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota. 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to address the House for 1 minute and 
to revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from North Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota. 
Mr. Speaker, today the Nation pauses to 
pay tribute to the birth of Abraham Lin- 
coln. It is fitting that this occasion 
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should make recognition of this event 
because Abraham Lincoln was truly an 
American. Like his noble predecessor, 
Thomas Jefferson, he reestablished on 
the continent of America and before the 
world the principle that men must be 
free. 

As I find my country involved with 
many questions, I am wondering if it 
would not be exceedingly fortunate if we 
could find another Lincoln, and as I utter 
these words I am not thinking in terms 
of politics. 

So much has been said about the traits 
of Abraham Lincoln that it ill becomes 
me to attempt to offer any degree of 
eulogy in this limited time. I do fee! 
that from the life of Abraham Lincoln 
we can take a chapter that will fit well 
into the troubled situation of today. 

They tell us he blazed the trail that 
led to human brotherhood. He, too, said 
that all men are created equal and he 
gave to the world its treasured concept 
of the nobility of man. 

Mr. Speaker, as our Nation finds itself 
involved with troubles from every sec- 
tion of the werld, I am concerned to ask 
this question: Is it not the result of hate 
and extremes that produces our situa- 
tion? Take from Lincoln his many at- 
tributes and strip them down to the fina! 
end, the greatest of them all, and we find 
it was his compassion for ais fellow man. 
Yes; a great heart of love that has en- 
deared him not alone to Americans but 
to the civilized world. 

As our Nation is torn with strife, as 
men hate one another, employees hate 
their employers, I am concerned to ask 
this question: Are we failing to follow the 
concepts of Abraham Lincoin? We have 
heard much in public places that stirs 
the spirit of man in the direction of class 
consciousness. This has been going on 
for a long span of time and all teo often 
it has an ulterior motive. Yes; men are 
alleging in public utterances that the 
common man must triumph. 

Mr. Speaker, my story is this: We are 
all common men, some perchance more 
common than we think. But if we are 
going to rise in this reconversion period 
and give to the world a new day, we shall 
need not alone the common man but we 
shall need the compassion of Abraham 
Lincoln. We shall need the love of Abra- 
ham Lincoln as expressed toward one an- 
other. Yes, Mr. Speaker, on this birthday 
of Abraham Lincoln, in this hour of dis- 
tress among the nations of the world, and 
particularly in our own Nation, we need 
another Lincoln. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. McGREGOR asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include a 
resolution passed by the City Council of 
Mansfield, Ohio, by a vote of 7 to 2. 

Mr. BLACKNEY asked and was given 
permission to extend his own remarks in 
the Recorpb and to include certain quota- 
tions. 

FUEL OIL AND COAL SUPPLY SITUATION 
IN NEW YORK CITY 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute. ; 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from South Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, I read of the chaos in New York 
City today with the feeling that a great 
tragedy has come to America in that the 
business places and all meeting places in 
New York City are being forced to close 
because of the shortage in fuel oil and 
coal supplies created by the tugboat 
strike. During the debate on the Labor 
Disputes Act some of my colleagues from 
New York City said, “Leave us alone, you 
from Seuth Dakota; let us settle our in- 
dustrial problems where we know what 
industry is. Leave it to employer and 
employee to get tcgether.” 

The suffering and hardship and dan- 
gers in the Nation’s great metropolis 
make a tragic commentary on the words 
that were uttered by my New York City 
colleagues during the debate. 

What labor and management do, or 
fail to do, does concern the general pub- 
lic when the dispute involves an indus- 
try with vital services to perform for the 
life of any community. And, as a 
rancher from my own South Dakota 
pointedly asked me this morning, “How 
am I going to handle my crops this year, 
if the steel strike goes on and I cannot 
get repairs and parts for my tractor, or a 
replacement for my 19-year-old binder?” 
And when he and his fellow farmers find 
it impossible to maintain the production 
of food, my friends in New York City will 
feel the pinch of that, too. 

So, I rise to point out that what is 
happening in New York City today is 
exactly the thing we hope to avoid by 
the bill which the House passed last 
week. 

It recognizes the public’s stake in these 
disputes, and says to labor and manage- 
ment alike, “Before you interrupt vital 
services, before you actually shut down, 
give us a chance to have a mediation 
board step in and see if we cannot work 
things out. Give us at least 30 days to 
do that.” Such a solution would lessen 
the likelihood of such situations. as pre- 
vail in New York City today. 

The pity of it seems to be that the 
tugboat workers are ready to accept ar- 
bitration, which is one of the procedures 
suggested in the so-called Case bill. The 
only difference is that under the pro- 
visions of the bill, arbitration could have 
been considered without first calling the 
strike and throwing the life of the Na- 
tion’s largest city into chaos. Our aim 
is to try mediation and conciliation and 
arbitration before the strike comes. 

Mr. Speaker, the situation in New York 
City today is abundant evidence of the 
public’s interest in industrial relations. 
The Nation can no longer afford to leave 
to employer and employee the settlement 
of disputes where substantial public in- 
terest is involved. 


NEW HOUSING BILL 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
SPaRKMAN). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the new 
housing bill (H. R. 4761) has been favor- 
ably reported out of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency with amend- 
ments. It is expected to be considered 
in the House sometime next week, I am 
advised by the chairman of the com- 
mittee, the gentleman from Kentucky 
[Mr. SPEnceE]. 

The principal floor fight left in the bill 
is the problem involving fixing ceiling 
prices on existing homes. That ques- 
tion is very much misunderstood. There 
is no attempt to have appraisers go out 
and determine the value of existing 
homes. A very simple formula is set 
forth in the bill. That is, to let any 
person sell his home after the law be- 
comes effective, for any price he can 
get—twice as much as it is worth, ten 
times as much, or any other price—but 
that price becomes the fixed price, the 
maximum price during this emergency, 
for the next 2 years. I can see why a 
speculator could have serious objection 
to it, but I cannot see why owners of 
existing homes could have any objection 
to it. I am certainly not calling every- 
one who opposes the proposal a specula- 
tor. Members of Congress who oppose 
it I concede to be just as sincere in their 
views as I amin supporting it. The point 
is it will prevent what happened after 
the other war—runaway inflation in 
prices of houses. 

I think it will do a lot of good, and 
I hope the House will pass that amend- 
ment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Texas has 
expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BARRY asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorD and include a statement by the 
gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. Mc- 
CORMACK]. 

Mr. BRYSON asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include a poem on Abraham 
Lincoln. 

Mr. HAYS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp and include cer- 
tain comments regarding Abraham Lin- 
coln. 

Mr. ANGELL asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include two short editorials. 

Mr. DAVIS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include two or three resolu- 
tions passed by the United States Con- 
ference of Mayors. 

Mr. LUDLOW asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
RecorpD and include an editorial from the 
Indianapolis News. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that in con- 
nection with the remarks already made 
today I may include an address on the 
life of Abraham Lincoln, delivered in this 
House on February 12, 1916, by former 
Congressman William A. Rodenberg of 
Illinois. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from New York? 

There was no objection. 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I believe one of the greatest 
qualities that Abraham Lincoln pos- 
sessed was his capacity to take a reason- 
able, defensible, understanding position 
on a public question, and then to stand 
on that position resolutely and without 
flinching no matter how powerful the 
forces that might be brought against 
him. 

I believe that in our country today it 
is precisely that quality which we shall 
need if we are to solve our problems, 
both domestic and international. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from California 
has expired. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN, AN HUMBLE AMERI- 
CAN V'HO MADE DESTINY 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remark.. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOYLE. Mz. Speaker, since com- 
ing to Washington as Representative in 
Congress from the Eighteenth Congres- 
sional District of my native State of 
California, it has pveen a great inspira- 
tion to me to be able to frequently go to 
the Ford Theater, wherein is the Na- 
tional Lincoln Museum, and wherein 
Lincoln was shot; and then saunter di- 
rectly across the street tc the house and 
the room wher:in this great American 
became deceased. And then to saunter 
into the living room of the former tailor 
shop wherein Stanton called the Cabinet 
together almost immediately upon Lin- 
coln’s demise. This, I say, is a frequent 
inspira‘ion to me—just to be where this 
homely, but humble, and this strong, 
but sweet, man was both in life and in 
death. Then, too, I frequently go to the 
Lincoln Memorial here in the District 
and walking up the steps thereof into 
the presence of the great statue of the 
emancipator, I feel almost as though I 
was walking into his living presence. It 
has been my pleasure and profit for 
many yea.s to gather together books, 
tokens, and other remembrances of this 
great President of ours. And I would 
feel remiss this day if I did not join with 
others and speak out on account of the 
great inspiration his life has been to me. 
In my law office, at Long Beach, Calif., 
for many years I have had what my 
friends ha‘’e affectionately termed as a 
“Lincoln wall” and its unusually wide 
expanse is almost entirely covered with 
appropriate pictures, paintings, and 
replicas of the life and experiences of 
Lincoln an‘ his loved ones. 

One thing which has been a great 
source of inspiration to me has been the 
universal appraisement of this Amcri- 
can by the representatives of the greatest 
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thinkers and authorities since his death. 
And in the Appendix of this Recorp I 
will make a few additional remarks, and 
will there insert a list of some of the 
appraisements made about Lincoln by 
great men of other nations as well as 
some of our own American statesmen 
and leaders. For instance, do you know 
that H. G. Wells, the great English his- 
torian, has placed Lincoln as one of the 
six greatest men of our history? And 
do you know that Lord Curzon, the great 
English literary critic, placed the three 
greatest writings in the English language 
in order as follows: First, the oration of 
William Pitt in the House of Commons 
after the Battle of Trafalgar; second, 
the second inaugural address of Abra- 
ham Lincoln; and third, the Gettysburg 
address by Abraham Lincoln. But I will 
not now speak longer, Members of the 
House, but I think you will enjoy reading 
the other appraisements of Lincoln as I 
have them placed in the Appendix of this 
RECORD. 

FREEDOM OF SPEECH 


Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. : 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
the gentleman from Texas has a habit of 
getting up here on the floor and referring 
to those of us who do not agree with 
some of his ideas not directly, but by 
innuendo, as evil-minded persons, specu- 
lators, even Fascists. As a Member of 
this body I resent this sort of tactics. 
A Member can be opposed to placing ceil- 
ing prices on homes without necessarily 
approving speculation or fascism. 

I believe it to be a fact that the gen- 
tleman from Texas has been as influen- 
tial as any man in Congress in causing 
the inflation which is threatening the 
Nation. As his record, I think, will 
clearly indicate, he has been one of the 
most ardent advocates of deficit spend- 
ing, that is, loading up the Government 
with more functions than it can pay for 
with taxes and financing the difference 
with Government printing-press money. 
Government printing-press money was 
the greatest force for the creation of fas- 
cism in Europe, and is the greatest force 
now operating in this country to bring 
our people under its domination. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, I was 
out of the Chamber for a moment, but I 
hope my ears heard wrong when some- 
body said that one of our colleagues 
branded everybody on the floor of this 
House as a Fascist who did not agree 
with him. 

I believe in the right of free speech. 
I believe that every person, even though 
he be wrong, has the right to express his 
opinion, has the right to be treated as a 
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man of sincerity until the contrary is 
proved. Iam one of those who does not 
believe in the philosophy of this bunch 
that is running OPA. And I want to 
tell you that I am not a Fascist. I am 
an American. My folks were born here, 
my children were born here, and I be- 
lieve I possess the necessary credentials. 
Some of them came over here early 
enough to take part in the unpleasant 
episode known as the American Revolu- 
tion. You might say that they fought 
in that war, but I would not exactly 
call the colonists Fascists. I rather 
think they were just the opposite. Of 
course, it does not make much difference 
whether or not a person was born in 
this country. Some of our best citizens 
came here from foreign countries and 
so appreciated the advantage of our form 
of government that they set good ex- 
amples for some of the native-born. 

So this matter of having your opinion 
is one that is common to all liberty-lov- 
ing people. When you start to talk about 
legislative programs, opinions will differ. 
I have a perfect right to my belief that 
OPA wants to regiment everything and 
everybody; and, as I have said on many 
occasions, the philosophy of that kind of 
a Government bureau is thoroughly bad. 
Do not forget the Communists are the 
daddies of the idea that the Government 
should take over. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PITTENGER. I yield. 

Mr. RANKIN. I think the gentleman 
misunderstood the gentleman from Ohio. 
I think he said “faddist,” not “Fascist.” 

Mr. PITTENGER. What is the differ- 
ence between “Tweedledee” and “Twee- 
diedum”? It all amounts to the same. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from Minnesota has 
expired, 


CULTURAL RELATIONS BETWEEN THE 
UNITED STATES AND EUROPE 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from South Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, shortly 
before the holiday recess, the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, acted 
favorably on a motion which I had made 
to approve H. R. 4982, which is a bill to 
extend and expand the cultural rela- 
tions between the United States and 
Europe. Since that time, Hugh Bailey 
of the UP and Kent Cooper and Robert 
McLean of the AP, have voiced some 
protests against that legislation, against 
one section in particular. Because of 
this, at the next meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, I propose to 
move to recall that legislation, to reopen 
the hearings, and to invite Mr. Cooper, 
Mr. McLean, and Mr. Bailey to appear 
before us and explain in detail their 
opposition. 

I hope that out of such a conference 
may come some kind of understanding 
whereby we can report the bill back fa- 
vorably once again in such form as to re- 
ceive the support of these eminent 
Americans, 
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Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK. What is the 
number of the bill? 

Mr. MUNDT. H. R. 4982. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
refers to the bill H. R. 4982 which is be- 
fore the Committee on Rules, 

Mr. MUNDT. That is right. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I hope my friend 
will persevere in his efforts to get a 
rule out on that. 

Mr. MUNDT. Correct. But we also 
want to get this bill in such shape that it 
will attract the support of Messrs. Mc- 
Lean, Cooper, and Bailey. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I hope the gen- 
tleman will find his road will be easier. 

Mr. MUNDT. I hope so. It will be if 
we can get the support of these two 
great American news agencies. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, on yester- 
day I had a special order of 30 minutes 
which I did not use. 

I ask unanimous consent that I may 
address the House for 30 minutes today 
follcwing the special orders heretofore 
entered, so I may report the findings of 
a study on the Bonneville-Grand Coulee- 
Columbia Basin projects in the State of 
Washington, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Washington? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. GILLIE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
RecorD and include some personal re- 
marks on labor that were made on the 
floor of the Senate in 1926 by the Hon- 
orable James Eli Watson, of Indiana. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that on 
Thursday next after disposition of mat- 
ters on the Speaker’s desk and at the 
conclusion of any special orders hereto- 
fore entered, I may be permitted to ad- 
dress the House for 20 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks and include a telegram as well 
as a letter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. Mr. Speaker, it was 
Jefferson who said, “Were we to look to 
Washington as to when to plant and 
when to reap, the people wil. want bread.” 

I do not know that we have as yet 
reached that point or are about to reach 
it, but I am greatly disturbed at the ap- 
proach that is being advised toward flour 
production in this country. I received 
a telegram from Richard Ix. Hammel, of 
the Southern Illinois Millers Association, 
and from Mr. Seimer, of the same organ- 
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ization, located in my district. These 
men are outstanding in ability and in 
years of experience in producing flour. 
They are practical and are issuing a 
warning the Congress and the President 
should heed before a great mistake is 
made. I am willing and anxious to join 
my efforts with other Members in an at- 
tempt to study this problem, find the 
right answer, and prevent such a mis- 
take .eing made. 

I hope the Members of Congress will 
read and study the telegrams and letter 
that I am inserting in tlhe CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp today so that they may be able to 
get some idea of the confusing situation 
the millers of this country are going to 
be in if we carry out in toto the recom- 
mendations as they nave been given to 
the press by the President. We must not 
make a bad situation worse, and I be- 
lieve unless a better and more practical 
approach is made that will be the result. 
We will slow down production, we will 
get less flour, less offal feed for stock, less 
flour for the needy and suffering people 
we seek to help. 


The letter and telegram follow: 


TRENTON MILLING Co., 
Trenton, Ill., February 8, 1946. 
Hon. C. W. VURSELL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN VURSELL: The following 
is a telegram which the Southern Illinois 
Millers Association yesterday wired President 
Harry S. Truman and Secretary of Agriculture 
Anderson. We are members of the Southern 
Illinois ‘Aillers Association, and I am also 
chairman of the executive committee. 

“The Southern [llinois Mil: :rs Association, 
representing the milling industry in southern 
Iilinois and southeast M’ souri, protest the 
proposal of the enforced processing of flour 
on the 80-percent extraction basis for the 
following reasons: Firstly, to mill 80-percent 
extraction flour would require radical changes 
in mill equipment not now available because 
of critical shortage of machinery. Secondly, 
because of the bulkiness of the proposed 
product present flour sacks cannot be used to 
pack 80-percent extraction flour, and new 
bags cannot be obtained due to the critical 
shortage of cotton bags and paper. Thirdly, 
resultant offal will not meet present State 
feed analysis regulations, and would force 
the increased feeding of wheat on the farms. 
Fourthly, the long-range effect of such a pro- 
gram of offering to the American consumer 
this inferior product will permanently reduce 
the per capita consumption of bread and 
wheat products and »ermanently lose to the 
American farmer his best market for wheat. 
The needed saving of wheat can better be ac- 
complished by various programs without dis- 
turbing the eating custom of the American 
people. We appeal to you for a conference 
with representatives of the milling industry.” 

I urgently request shat you take immediate 
action to do everything possible to defeat the 
President’s order for 80-percent extraction 
flour, for this order is ruinous to the milling 
industry and the Americar farmer. It would 
discourage the American consumer from us- 
ing flour, and its ultimate effect would be 
that the per capita consumption of flour and 
wheat products would again decline after we 
had returned to white flour, providing the 
80-percent extractior was in effect. 

This also means the outlet for wheat 
frown by the American farmer would de- 
cline and as a result would be confronted 
with terrible surpluses and low prices for 
the farmer. 

You cannot take a flour mill under its 
present operations and overnight start mak- 
ing the 80 percent extraction flour. It 
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would necessitate additional machinery and 
equipment which is not available due to the 
scarcity of metal and wood. When this ma- 
chinery would be available it would also 
mean shutting down the plant for a period 
of time to reconvert same, meaning that no 
flour would be manufactured or shipped. 
Flour inventories on hand are not large 
enough to permit this action. 

This proposed program would greatly re- 
duce wheat mill feeds which are badly need- 
ed by the feeders and as a result would force 
the farmer to retain his wheat on the farm 
and feed same to his poultry and livestock. 
This would defeat the purpose of the Presi- 
dent’s order in lieu of that it would fur- 
ther tighten the supply and sale of wheat 
instead of releasing more wheat from the 
farms which is the idea behind this program. 

Because of the bulkiness of this product 
none of our present bags are of sufficient size 
to pack same and it would require entire new 
bags of larger size to pack the product in. 
This would mean the entire loss of our pres- 
ent bag supply, and it must be emphasized 
that there is now a critical shortage of cot- 
ton bags and paper stocks, and it is also my 
understanding that bag manufacturers do 
not have the material to make these bags 
with and if they did it would require several 
months before they could convert their 
plant to make ther new sizes necessary. 

During the war when a food item became 
scarce and rationing was necessary did we 
find the Government forcing an industry to 
change its processes and the quality of their 
merchandise? 

If wheat is scarce thereby creating a 
scarcity of flour it would seem more prac- 
tical to reduce the amount available to the 
consumer and still maintain the high quality 
they are accustomed to handling rather than 
to force on them an inferior product which 
would require new methods of handling and 
therefore create a greater wastage. 

The President’s 80-percent extraction 
would not bring about the results desired 
and would create a greater loss, so again I 
urge you to bend every effort to defeat this 
program which means a greater hardship on 
the American people. 

Very ery yours, 
ICHARD K. HAMMEL, 
President, Trenton Milling Co. 





TEUTOPOLIS, ILL., February 9, 1946. 
Hon. C. W. VuRsELL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington D.C.: 

We strongly protest proposed 80 percent 
flour extraction order and urge you to use 
every effort to defeat its enactment. Believe 
order will prove disastrous to milling indus- 
try. Creating resentment on part of most 
consumers and tend to destroy part of wheat 
farmers’ postwar domestic market. In addi- 
tion this order will reduce drastically amount 
of feed byproducts available for production 
of milk, meat, and poultry, causing farmers 
to feed whole grain wheat instead. This 
helping defeat purpose of the intended order 
urge other means to effect wheat conserva- 
tion desired be investigated first. 

SEIMER MILLING Co. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. FEIGHAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Rrcorp. 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN AND THADDEUS 
KOSCIUSKO 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks, 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, today and 
yesterday I have had the privilege of 
hearing my distinguisheu colleagues ad- 
dress themselves to the birthday of one 
of America’s greatest statesmen and 
greatest patriots, Abraham Lincoln, the 
preserver of our Union. 

May I at this time also direct the at- 
tention of the House to the significant 
part that today is the birthday as well 
of another great patriot who strove 
mightily with George Washington to cre- 
ate this Union, Thaddeus Kosciusko, 
who came to America and offered his 
life, his fortune, and his sacred honor 
for our cause of liberty, freedom, and 
independence. 

With my mind’s eye’ looking down 
through the corridor of time, realizing 
the proud tradition and the noble pa- 
triotism of the brave people of Poland, I 
see Lincoln and Kosziusko hand in hand, 
heartbeat in heartbeat, at the foot of 
Almighty God paying tribute again to 
this great country, America, and to the 
great cause of liberty. May God grant 
that.soon again Poland and from then 
on and forever will enjoy the freedom 
and the democracy and the independ- 
ence that Kosciusko aided us to achieve 
in America and that, sad to relate, 
Poland does not enjoy today. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SAVAGE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorp and include an editorial on the 
virtues of Abraham Lincoln 


COMMITTEE ON RULES 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may have un- 
til midnight tonight to file a privileged 
report. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 


EQUAL JUSTICE UNDER LAW 


Mr. SAVAGE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SAVAGE. Mr. Speaker, a great 
deal has been said on the floor of the 
House against labor for taking part in 
political action. I call your attention to 
an editorial from the Washington Post 
dated February 7 commenting on the 
travesty against workers which occurred 
in Alexandria recently. Goons came in 
to a central labor council meeting and 
beat up the secretary of the council, and 
the secretary instead of the goons was 
fined because of the political machine 
controlling the law. The chairman of 
the meeting, who never left his seat while 
trying to maintain order, was also fined 
and put in jail. That is why the workers 
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take political action. If they do not take 
political action, that kind of politics will 
oppress them. Further, less than 5 per- 
cent of the people in Alexandria vote be- 
cause of the poll tax. You cannot expect 
the workers to sit idly by without taking 
some action. 


MARINES IN CHINA 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, while I 
was recently in north China I met a 
number of our men who protested vigor- 
ously against the publicity that has evi- 
dently been given to an entirely false 
report to the effect that these marines 
were all in China as a result of their 
own choice. It appears that some over- 
zealous officer made a statement or was 
understood to have made a statement 
which was widely publicized in the 
United States to the effect that every 
man who is serving in north China vol- 
unteered for that service. 

Mr. Speaker, that statement simply -is 
not true. These boys are not in north 
China because they wanted to go there. 
They are there simply because they were 
ordered to go there. They are not on a 
pleasure trip, and it is ridiculous to try 
to tell the public that they are. 

Of course, such a statement could nor- 
mally be dismissed as of no importance 
were it not for the fact that a number of 
the wives of men who are assigned to 
this difficult and unpleasant service have 
believed this unfounded story. Naturally 
when officers of the Marine Corps are 
quoted as making such statements there 
will be wives and sweethearts who believe 
them and there will be broken hearts and 
broken homes as a result. It is hard 
enough for these boys who are out in 
China under the best of circumstances. 
They are performing a vital and an im- 
portant service to our Nation. They are 
making a real sacrifice. The least we 
can do is to let their loved ones know 
the facts. The facts are that every man 
in north China is there because he was 
ordered to go. 

I have talked with the Marine Corps 
since I returned. I am authorized to 
state that the Marine Corps realizes that 
these men are not volunteers and that 
every effort is now being made to replace 
them with men who do expect to make 
the Marine Corps their profession. I 
want to assure the loved ones of these 
men now in China that they want to get 
home just as sincerely as any group of 
men. They are heroes and should be so 
recognized. 


THADDEUS KOSCIUSKO 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
desire to join the distinguished gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Fioop] in 
his tribute to Poland’s great hero, Thad- 
deus Kosciusko. 

When I realize the great sacrifices that 
indomitable patriot made in order to 
bring freedom to the people of Poland, 
and I see them today enslaved in Com- 
munism, and the suffering Poles made 
slaves of the State, I am forced to agree 
with the sad words of Thomas Campbell 
in commenting on the life of that great 
man, when he said: 

Hope for a season bade the world farewell. 
And freedom shrieked as Kosciusko fell. 


WALTER WINCHELL 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
matter of regret to me that yesterday 
the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
RANKIN] should have again attacked 
Walter Winchell, an officer of the Naval 
Reserve, a loyal, patriotic, and generous 
American citizen, and one of the most 
fearless radio commentators we have, 
who needs no defense from me. 

The gentleman from Mississippi has 
unfortunately chosen to attack Walter 
Winchell, not on a rational basis of their 
difference in ideas, but on grounds of re- 
ligion and emotion, just as on other oc- 
casions he has attacked Drew Pearson, 
another outstanding commentator who is 
unafraid to give the truth, on an emo- 
tional basis. With the same lack of re- 
straint, the gentleman has not hesitated 
to extend his attacks to Members of Con- 
gress who advocate the cause of labor 
and of progressive legislation. He has 
often accused patriotic and loyal Repre- 
sentatives of the people being tainted 
with communism merely because he dis- 
agrees with their views. I hope he will 
desist from these personalities; for other- 
wise I shall be compelled to object to his 
unjustifiable, unwarranted, and unfair 
attacks. 

Yesterday, Mr. Speaker, the gentleman 
resorted to the use of billingsgate which I 
dislike even to repeat. He called Mr. 
Winchell a “slime-mongering kike.” The 
use of this word is insulting to the whole 
American people. It is contrary to the 
spirit and intent of the Constitution and 
of our institutions of government. It is 
a vicious word which violates that spirit 
of tolerance and understanding essential 
to a democratic way of life. It is un- 
American to use such a word about an- 
other American. It has no place in con- 
gressional debate. It is an inflammatory 
word which can serve only those divisive 
forces which would like to see American 
set against American because of differ- 
ences in religion or race. Such language 
should be and is condemned by all 
decent-minded persons, who will share 
with me my devout hope that never again 
shall such a word, or any similar word, be 
used in this House to describe any Ameri- 
can, or any group of Americans. 
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Of course, the gentleman’s charge that 
Mr. Winchell “attacked the decent white 
people of America” is absurd. As to the 
Committee on Un-American Activities, 
the record of the gentleman on that com- 
mittee speaks louder than any words of 
mine in this Chamber, and louder than 
any words of Walter Winchell on the 
radio. Remember that Walter Winchel) 
was defending decent Americans of every 
race and religion when he first crossed 
words with the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi. So far as Iam aware, every broad- 
cast in which Winchell has mentioned the 
gentleman has continued to be a defense 
of good Americans accused of disloyalty 
without hearing, without foundation, 
without apparent motive except the 
gentleman’s hatred of everyone who dis- 
agrees with his own concepts. 

The gentleman said that if Abraham 
Lincoln were here today he would be one 
of the most enthusiastic supporters of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities, 
Mr. Speaker, Abraham Lincoln despised 
bigotry and intolerance. I am inclined 
to believe that if he were here today he 
would himself be subject to the gentle- 
man’s attacks. 


HOUSING BILL 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may file addi- 
tional views in connection with the hous- 
ing bill that is to be reported by the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

Mr. RANKIN: Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I want to serve notice 
on the Member from [Illinois [Mr. 
SasatH] who has just left the floor of 
the House, after a mouthy attack on me, 
that whenever he gets ready to debate 
on this floor I am ready at all times; 
and when he comes here to defend some 
slime-monger who goes on the radio and 
lies about me, then I am ready to meet 
him anywhere. 

Mr.SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
that the words of the gentleman from 
Mississippi be taken down. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the words objected to. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I wonder 
if it -vould be in order to ask for the reg- 
ular order on my unanimous consent re- 
quest pending the determination of this 
matter? 

Mr. RANKIN. I withdraw my reser- 
vation of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
pending business is the demand by the 
gentleman from Illinois that the words 
of the gentleman from Mississippi be 
taken down. All other business will re- 
main pending until this matter is dis- 
posed of. 

The Clerk will report the words ob- 
jected to. 

The Clerk read, as follows: 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I want to serve notice on the 
Member from Illinois |Mr. SasatH] who has 
just left the floor of the House, after a mouthy 

attack on me, that whenever he gets ready 
to debate on this floor, I am ready at all 
times; and when he comes here to defend 
some slime-monger who goes on the radio and 
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lies about me, then I am ready to meet him 
anywhere. 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker—— 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, a point 
of order. The gentleman from Illinois 
has no right to speak at this time. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
call attention to the language if it is read 
carefully. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, a point 
of order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair is ready to rule on the point of 
order raised by the gentleman from Illi- 
nois. 

From the words that have been re- 
ported by the Clerk, it is apparent that 
the remarks of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi were directed, concerning not a 
Member of this House, but concerning 
a news commentator who he alleges has 
made these remarks regarding him. 
Therefore, the words are not objection- 
able as reflecting upon any Member of 
the House. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi stated that I 
left the floor. 

Mr.PATMAN. Mr.Speaker, I demand 
the regular order. 

Mr, RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
the regular order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas |Mr. Patman]? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. DE LACY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DELACY. Mr. Speaker, when the 
gentleman from Illinois sought to call the 
gentleman from Mississippi to account 
for his outrageous attack upon an Ameri- 
can citizen who has been voicing his 
opinion on the air, Mr. Winchell—— 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I aemand 
those words be taken down. I make a 
point of order against them. I am tired 
of these attacks on me in this rianner, 
and I demand that those words be taken 
down, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the words objected to. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Spea:er, I with- 
draw the point of order. 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair wishes to state that if the request 
of the gentleman from Mississippi was 
to witkdraw the point of order he does 
have the right to do that without asking 
unanimous consent. : 

Mr. RANKIN. I would rather do that 
than take up the time of the House. So 
I withdraw the point of order. 

The SPEAKER protempore. The gen- 
tleman from Washington [Mr. De Lacy] 
is recognized. 

Mr. DE LACY. Mr. Speaker, if there 
is no parliamentary means of stopping 
the use of such language as “slime-mon- 
gering kike,” which appears in yester- 
day’s Recorp, then certainly we who be- 
lieve in the right of people to stand up 
and express their opinions should pro- 
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_ it visibly and audibly upon this 
rR 

I am standing here today to state to 
the gentleman from Mississippi that we 
do not propose to permit this kind of 
language to be indulged in on this floor. 
It is disgraceful. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
that those words be taken down. I am 
not going to sit here and listen to these 
communistic attacks made on me. 

Mr. COFFEE. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
that those words be taken down. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
that the words of the gentleman from 
Mississippi be aken down. 

The SPEAKER protempore. The gen- 
tlemen will both take their seats, and the 
words will be taken down. 

The Clerk will report the words ob- 
jected to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

I am standing here today to state to the 
gentleman from Mississippi that we do not 
propose to permit this kind of language to 
be indulged in on this floor. It is disgraceful. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I demand that 
those words be taken down. I am not going 
to sit here and listen to these communistic 
attacks made on me. 

Mr. Corres. Mr. Speaker, I demand that 
those words te taken down. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair will be 
compelled to hold that both gentlemen 
used language that was unparliamentary. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that both gentlemen be permitted 
to proceed in order. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, may we 
be heard on the motion? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
withdraw the motion. 


RESCISSION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Missouri [ Mr. Can- 
NON. ] 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, by direction of the Committee on 
Appropriations, I call up from the 
Speaker's table the bill H. R. 5158, an 
act reducing certain appropriations and 
contract authorizations available for the 
fiscal year 1946, and for other purposes, 
with a Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment, 
as follows: 

Page 39, line 4, strike out “January 3” and 
insert “February 28.” 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, as will be noted, the Senate 
amendment relates to a minor matter in 
that it merely changes a date in the bill, 
a change made necessary by the pas- 
sage of time. 

The date amended pertains to a pro- 
vision which originated in the Senate, 
and deals with an amendment under 
which the Secretary of War and the 
Secretary of the Navy were, on or be- 
fore January 3, 1946, directed to submit 
to the Congress a joint recommendation 
for revision of the Pay and Adjustment 
Act of 1942. In view of the fact that 
the date, January 3, has passed, the 
Senate proposes to amend the date by 
making it February 28. This is the only 
change, Mr. Speaker, and I desire to 
move to agree in the Senate amend- 
ment. 
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Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I can see 
no objection to this amendment to this 
bill, which we passed a couple of weeks 
ago. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the Senate amendment is agreed to. 

There was no objection. 

S motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I ask 
unanimous .consent to extend my re- 
marks in the ReEcorp by inserting an 
editorial written by Mr. Kenneth Rom- 
ney, Sergeant at Arms of the House, 
2 or 3 years ago, and applicable to 
present conditions. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include a radio speech 
by Governor Tobin, of Massachusetts. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and include an 
article on the subject of stream pollution, 
which appeared in a recent issue of the 
Reader’s Digest. 


CALENDAR WEDNESDAY 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that business in 
order on tomorrow, Calendar Wednes- 
day, of this week, may be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


GENERAL KOSCIUSKO 


Mrs. DOUGLAS of [llinois. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. DOUGLAS of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, it is fitting today that General 
Kosciusko’s name should be linked with 
that of Abraham Lincoln. These truly 
noble men, whose anniversaries lie so 
closely together, have more in common 
than is generally realized. 

While everyone knows that General 
Kosciusko fought for freedom in both his 
native Poland and in America, the fact 
that he was a true liberal is not so clearly 
understood. General Kosciusko tried to 
abolish serfdom in Poland, to extend pop- 
ular education, to provide fair opportuni- 
ties for the common man. He was over- 
come in life in his struggle, but he died 
still fighting for these causes. In fact, 
on his death he freed his serfs, and left 
money for a school to educate them. He 
also left his mark on democracy in Amer- 
ica, because the lands which a grateful 
country had given him in Ohio he had 
sold to establish the first school in Amer- 
ica for Negroes. This showed his pas- 
sionate belief in the worth and dignity of 
all mankind. 











ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, a 
number of Members have made refer- 
ence to one of the greatest Americans of 
all time, Abraham Lincoln, and also to 
Thaddeus Kosciusko. All of their re- 
marks are appropriate on this occasion. 
In connection with Gen. Thaddeus Kos- 
ciusko I shall include in the Recorp some 
remarks of my own. 

At this time I want to make a few ob- 
servations about Abraham Lincoln. 
Everything said about the great emanci- 
pator and preserver of our country is cor- 
rect; but there is one outstanding im- 
pression that is indelibly engraved upon 
the minds of all persons and that is, that 
it was under the leadership of Abraham 
Lincoln that the Union was preserved. 
Without regard to where one’s ancestors 
were in that conflict, whether on the side 
of the North or the South, both having 
fought sincerely for a principle, we are 
all glad we have one united Nation today. 

The significant contribution of Lincoin 
was that he saved our country because 
if the outcome of that War Between the 
States had not been as it was, we would 
not only have lost the war but we would 
have lost our country as well. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BROOKS asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a speech he made be- 
fore a four-State conference on flood 
control and navigation at Shreveport, 
La. 


DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri, from the 
Committee on Appropriations reported 
the bill (H. R. 5458) making appropria- 
tions to supply urgent deficiencies in 
certain appropriations for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1946, and for other 
purposes (Rept. No. 1556), which was 
read a first and second time, and with 
the accompanying papers, referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union and ordered to 
be printed. 

Mr. TABER reserved all points of order 
on the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. MILueR! is recognized for 20 
minutes. 


THE CENTRAL VALLEY PROJECT MUST 
HAVE PUBLICLY OWNED TRANSMISSION 
LINES : 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I beg leave of the House to 
speak today of my district and the large 
area surrounding my district as a “de- 
pressed area,” which, in fact, it is from 
the standpoint of the Pacific coast hy- 
droelectric power situation. In relation 
to the industrial West, which is coming 
into being, my area will surely assume 
other familiar attributes of the “de- 
pressed area” if the power situation there 
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is to remain asitistoday. For that rea- 
son and for the significance of this accu- 
mulating depression to the rest of the 
Nation, I wish today to make ia few re- 
marks about the power situation in the 
great Central Valley of California. 

The Congress is facing a decision on a 
matter so basically simple that one can 
only marvel at the welter of figures, 
claims, and counterclaims which has 
been raised to assist you gentlemen in 
deciding. 

To the north of the Central Valley of 
Califernia, which is my area, and to the 
south of the Central Valley, the Pacific 
coast is a region of federally generated, 
federally supplied, and publicly distrib- 
uted low-cost hydroelectric power. But 
between these two great regions, between 
the Pacific Northwest and southern Cali- 
fornia, lies the Central Valley and the 
San Francisco Bay region of California, 
where the high rates, the low per capita 
use, and the throttling of industrializa- 
tion by the private-power monopoly still 
prevail. 

This fact is a mockery of the action of 
this Congress in providing funds for the 
construction of the great Shasta Dam 
and its Keswick afterbay, which shortly 
will be generating to their full capacity 
of 450,000 kilowatts of hydroelectric 
power. It is a mockery of the prescrip- 
tive legislation for distribution of that 
Federal power under which such funds 
were voted by the Congress and which 
stipulate that public agencies benefit 
from the development. It is further a 
mockery of the excellent 15-year pro- 
gram for the development of multiple- 
purpose dams in the Central Valley out- 
lined by the Bureau of Reclamation, 
which will make 915,000 kilowatts of 
power capacity available to this area 
by 1960. 

We have, you see, the basis in resources 
for a large development; we have begun 
the development. But we must remain a 
shrunken pocket of private monopoly 
along the expanding Pacific coast until 
this publicly generated electricity is 
made available to the public on public 
transmission lines. 

Three major transmission lines at least 
are going to have to be constructed down 
the Sacramento Valley—two down the 
west side, one down the east. Additional 
lower-voltage lines are needed. The 
simple question is: Who will build them? 
To me, and to the public-minded people 
of my area, the answer is just as simple. 
The Government must build them. To 
the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. the answer 
is also simple. That company has 
already begun to construct one of these 
west-side lines. 

The Congress in December of 1945 voted 
funds for the east-side line to be built by 
the Bureau of Reclamation. The other 
two must be constructed by that same 
agency; they quite simply must be a 
project of the Bureau of Reclamation, or 
my district and the whole area of which 
my district is a part must remain the 
“depressed area” of the Pacific coast 
with respect to power rates and usage 
and a region of lost opportunity to the 
Nation. 

We have mineral resources the Nation 
needs. We have taken in—but not yet 

assimilated—a great number of’ the 
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workmen who left the Dakotas, Ne. 
braska, Montana, and other States, anq 
shifted to the coast’s war plants. It is 
apparent that many of them wish to 
Stay, and we should all be concerned that 
they stay not as a liability upon society 
but as gainfully employed members of q 
productive society. We have the re. 
sources, we have the manpower. We 
lack the third element—the industry 
which can put these two to work, for the 
Nation’s benefit. The industry goes to 
the north of us; it goes to the south. The 
industry which goes west, gentleman. 
goes to the West of low-cost power. It 
divides before us—to the north, to the 
south. We remain in our high-powered 
isolation. 

The private utility company which 
serves us makes capital of the fact that 
our electric rates are less than the na- 
tional average. But, gentlemen, is it fair 
to compare our rates with those of the 
coal-burning Middle West and East? 
Really low-cost power is one prime ad 
vantage our West, with its torrentia) 
rivers, should be able to offer as an in- 
ducement to industry. And I would 
point out that in this it offers little rea’ 
competition to eastern and midwestern 
industry. Coal-burning industries wil! 
remain here, where they settled; we have 
no coal. But the new metallurgy and the 
new chemistry will inevitably move to the 
electrical West. What I am saying to 
you is that the Nation will lose the de- 
velopment of our northern California re- 
sources if the plants fail to locate ther: 
because to do so is economically un- 
feasible. 

As I say, the P. G. & E. has again and 
again stated that its territory is blessed 
with low power rates. I should like to 
explode that assertion once and for all. 
The fact is rower under the P. G. & E. is 
neither cheap nor abundant in northern 
California. According to reports of the 
Edison Electric Institute, the California 
residential electric consumption in 1944 
averaged 1,153 kilowatt-hours at a cost 
of 3.07 cents per kilowatt-hour. This 
compares to an average residential con- 
sumption in the State of Washington of 
2,530 kilowatt-hours at 1.68 cents and in 
the State of Oregon to 2,378 kilowatt- 
hours at 1.86 cents. 

In the Pacific Northwest, meanwhile, 
new plants are under study for produc- 
tion of cellulose and rayon products, 
chemicals, plastics, phosphates and elec- 
tric metallurgical products, while war- 
time plants which plan to continue 
operations include five aluminum pig 
plants, one aluminum rolling mill, three 
shipyards, three carbide and alloy plants, 
three chemical plants, one manganese 
operation and one metaliurgic company. 

But the rich hills which surround our 
Central Valley will hold their ores for lack 
of a hand to move them and our chemi- 
cal processing must be shipped out—un- 
less we can establish the kind of western 
economy which is building an asset to 
the Nation in the Northwest. 

The importance of a sound power- 
marketing program to California and 
the need for a full understanding of it 
are apparent in the light of these pres- 
ent-day events. Of major significance is 
the tremendous increase in California’s 
population, from approximately 6,900,000 
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and an estimated increase to 12,000,000 
by 1960. Certainly these population 
figures alone must bring home the fact 
that realism must govern thinking as to 
the part the marketing of power will play 
in attaining the full development of our 
water resources to meet the critical con- 
ditions ahead. 

Marketing of power developed by the 
Federal Government in a manner most 
beneficial to the people, the community 
and the State has involved serious clashes 
of philosophies. For the mandates of the 
Congress it is only necessary to quote the 
pronouncement contained in the Flood 
Control Act of 1944. This provides that 
surplus power generated at reservoir 
projects shall be disposed of by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior “in such a manner 
as to encourage the most widespread use 
at the lowest possible rates to consumers 
consistent with sound business prin- 
ciples.” 

Low-cost power for the Central Valley 
will beget, as it has for the Pacific North- 
west, high consumption and increased 
power revenues. It will provide a maxi- 
mum of financial assistance toward low- 
cost irrigation in this area where two- 
thirds of the irrigation is by pumping 
water from underground. The opposing 
philosophy of high prices and low con- 
sumption is a threat to the development 
of the Central Valley project. Equally 
threatening is the argument that the 
marketing field has been preempted and 
none should trespass. The Bureau of 
Reclamation’s right to sell Central Valley 
project power has been determined by 
the Congress. Both private utilities and 
public agencies may buy this power with 
preference to the latter. Implication 
that any private utility company cannot 
continue to buy and resell Federal power 
because the transmission lines are Gov- 
ernment-owned is not correct. 

The Bureau of Reclamation takes the 
position that the project requires large 
quantities of power to operate the irriga- 
‘tion pumps and that transmission lines 
from the power plants at Shasta and 
Keswick to the pumping plants near 
Tracy are an indispensable part of the 
project and should be built and operated 
by the Government. Once these lines are 
provided, the surplus power which is 
available on them should be delivered at 
wholesale to the project’s legal market 
which is municipalities, public bodies, co- 
operatives, and privately owned power 
companies, with preference in the right 
to purchase in the order named but with- 
out special preference as to price. This 
is the only practical method of complying 
with the preferences which the Congress 
has given, since the Pacific Gas & Elec- 
tric Co., which owns all existing trans- 
mission lines and desires to build all such 
facilities in the future, will not agree to 
the use of its lines by the Government 
for this purpose at a reasonable cost. 
The existing transmission plant of the 
company is loaded practically to capacity 
now so that the construction of the pro- 
posed Government system, which is de- 
pendent upon the growth of power use 
in the territory for most of its load, will 
not be a duplication except to the extent 
to which present customers of the com- 
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in 1940 to an estimated 9,000,000 in 1945, . 


pany may transfer their existing loads 
to the Government. 

The Government should not be in the 
position of having but one customer for 
its power nor dependent entirely upon 
the provisions of one contract and the 
good will of that one customer. The 
Government should dispose of its power 
to numerous customers, including the 
company, with such individual contract 
provisions as would be most appropriate 
to protect the interests of the Govern- 
ment and satisfy the requirements of 
each of these customers. In other words, 
the Government should have the advan- 
tage of a diversified market. 

The Congress has voted funds to con- 
struct one 230-kilovolt line down the 
Sacramento Valley. This line will fur- 
nish a portion of the Shasta-Keswick 
power to the project pumps at the Delta 
and thereby make a start toward pro- 
viding low-cost irrigation to farmers 
throughout the valley. Or, it will serve 
to furnish low-cost power to some of the 
more than 40 public agencies which, 
exercising their prerogative under the 
law, have asked for federally delivered 
Federal power. One of these public 
agencies, gentlemen, is the city of Rose- 
vile—a small town—but one which 
would realize an $18,000 yearly saving if 
the contract it has signed with the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation became possible of 
realization. To a small town that rep- 
resents a tremendous amount of money. 
To the city of Sacramento, which has a 
municipal utility district in process of 
clearance from litigation brought by the 
private-power monopoly, the saving of 
Federal power would be proportionately 
great. 

But with a single line, one or the other 
of these public benefactions must suffer. 
Either the additional power must be sold 
to the private utility at the dams and 
then bought back in order to energize 
the project water-lifts—thus working a 
hardship on the valley farmers; or power 
must be sold at the dams to the private 
company and then bought by the local 
public agencies—thus working a hard- 
ship on the town and city dwellers, who 
assume increasing importance in our 
western society. Engineers tell me that 
a single line, moreover, cannot furnish 
completely reliable service to either of 
these elements of our _ population. 
Should the one line break down, there is 
no alternate, as there would be in the 
complete grid of transmission which is 
contemplated by the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion for serving this area. 

The Pacific Gas & Electric Co., which 
is now the only customer for Shasta and 
Keswick power, even wanted to provide 
the lines to serve the Delta pumps. You 
gentlemen saw the simple answer to that, 
because you saw the economic folly of 
the private company’s suggestion. I 
would suggest to you that the solution 
to the other half of the dilemma—the 
town and_ city-dwellers’ power—is 
equally simple and involves an equal 
hazard to my area’s basic economy. 

We have been told that any construc- 
tion by the Bureau of Reclamation down 
the west side of the Sacramento Valley 
would be a wasteful duplication of exist- 
ing facilities owned by the private com- 
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pany—that is one of the arguments used 
to obscure the simplicity of this situa- 
tion. But, gentlemen, even while we were 
being told that story, the private com- 
pany was beginning construction of a 
new line of its own down the west side. 
The steel towers of this line will support 
two 150,000-kilowatt circuits, as I under- 
stand it, and the company plans to use 
one of them as a spare for its own Pit 
River developments northeast of Shasta 
Dam. Or it will be used for Shasta and 
Keswick power, gentlemen, as will most 
certainly the second one—if, as the com- 
pany hopes, the P. G. & E. is to remain 
the sole customer for this public power. 

I do not believe that this will happen. 
It is my experience that we do meet here 
in the public interest, not to satisfy the 
commercial hopes of specific commercial 
companies. I believe that we shall con- 
tinue to see this elementary problem in 
its plain issues, that we shall serve the 
public agencies which now desire low- 
cost power, the scores of other public 
groups for which this Shasta project was 
authorized and constructed and which 
will spring up to avail themselves of its 
advantages. I believe that we shall act 
here to relieve this large section of our 
Pacific coast from its archaic distinc- 
tion of being the last stronghold of power 
monopoly on the coast and the most 
backward industrial area. 

But today I wanted to bring you up 
to date on this power situation in the 
area of my district. When we come to 
vote on transmission lines for the Cen- 
tral Valley, Calif., we must know that 
the private utility company has gam- 
bled $6,000,000 of its stockholders’ funds 
on a transmission line in order to cry 
duplication, although its present apology 
for the line is that it is needed as a 
spare for Pit River power. We shall 
know enough to leave this company with 
its spare line and to provide, ourselves, 
a line for the people’s benefit. We shall 
know that the company gambled on a 
toadying Congress—which we are not— 
and, in so doing, put its cart before its 
horsepower. 


GEN. THADDEUS KOSCIUSKO 


Mr. MCCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, sub- 
ject to the approval of the other Mem- 
bers who have special orders, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 5 
minutes at this time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
SPARKMAN). Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. _ Speaker, 
America today pays tribute to Gen. 
Thaddeus Kosciusko, Polish soldier and 
patriot, American officer and friend. 
Two hundred years have failed to dim 
the luster of his glory—achieved in the 
cause of freedom. His name will live 
forever—symbolic of the struggle of man 
against the forces of oppression. The 
mame Kosciusko means to the world 
emancipation from human bondage. We 
are proud on this the centennial anni- 
versary of his birth to join in honoring 
the memory of this valiant hero and 
stanch defender of the ideals of liberty 
and justice, not only for Poland but for 
all mankind. 
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Kosciusko was educated at the military 
schools of Warsaw and Versailles, attain- 
ing at early age the rank of Polish cap- 
tain. When the American Revolution 
broke out, he embarked for this country, 
joining Washington’s army and receiv- 
ing a commission as colonel of engineers 
in October 1776. He served America 
with distinction for 6 years, won the rank 
of brigadier general, and was voted the 
thanks of Congress. He then returned 
to Poland, was appointed major general 
in the Polish Army, and fought with ex- 
ceptional valor in the war against the 
Russians in 1784. He, true to his idealism 
that man was born for freedom, headed 
an abortive revolution in Poland in 1794. 
Wounded in battle, he was captured by 
the Russians and imprisoned for 2 years. 
Liberated by Emperor Paul, with many 
marks of esteem, he passed the remainder 
of his life in retirement. 

He revisited America in 1797 and was 
received everywhere with great honor 
and distinction. Congress voted him a 
grant of land and an addition to his pen- 
sion. On his return to Europe he took 
up his residence near Paris. Honored by 
Napoleon, whose forces he refused to 
join in an invasion of Poland because he 
felt bound by the terms of the parole 
granted him by Emperor Paul, he took up 
residence in Switzerland, where he died 
as result of an accident. His remains, 
by direction of Emperor Alexander, were 
taken to Krakow where they were in- 
terred with extreme pomp in the 
cathedral where lie the kings of Poland 
and her most honored dead. To his 
memory $3 years after his death his 
nation raised a monument unique in his- 
tory, fashioned by the men, women, and 
children of Poland out of the earth taken 
from the battlefields where Kosciusko 
had so nobly fought for the land he so 
deeply loved. 

Kosciusko was a close friend of Thomas 
Jefferson, who, as Secretary of State, 
wrote: 

I see Kosciusko often. He is the purest son 
of liberty among you that I have ever known, 
the kind of liberty which extends to all, not 
only the rich. 


Jefferson was given a power of attor- 
ney by Kosciusko and also made the 
holder of his last will and testament—a 
document expressive of the nobility of 
this great Polish patriot. He left his 
property in the United States to Thomas 
Jefferson to purchase— 

Negroes from among his own as any others 
and giving them liberty in my name, in giv- 
ing them education, and in having them in- 
structed for their new condition in the 
duties of morality which may make them 
good neighbors, good fathers and mothers, 
husbar.ds or wives, and in their duties as 
citizens teaching them to be defenders of 
their liberty and country and of the good 
order of society and in whatsoever may 
make them happy and useful. 


This testamentary disposition, dated 
May 5, 1798, more than a half century 
before the Civil War, marked his zeal, not 
only for the Negro slaves, but for mor- 
ality and liberty, good citizenship and 
love of country, social order and indi- 
vidual freedom wherever men foregather. 
His principles were made to be honored. 
His character was given to man to be 
revered. True to a single object, the 
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freedom and happiness of man, his 
teaching by example never wavered, 
never veered from his belief that the 
dignity of man would prevail triumphant 


“over the forces of tyranny. 


America today also celebrates the an- 
niversary of the birth of Abraham Lin- 
coln—great American President—great 
humanitarian. He, too, like Kosciusko 
believed in human liberty. He under- 
stood the meaning of the word. He 
knew, as did Kosciusko, that to some lib- 
erty means the opportunity to do with 
one’s life as one pleases while to others 
liberty means the right to do with other 
men as one pleases. Both these great 
heroes whose birthdays we celebrate to- 
day knew that the difference between the 
two meanings spells the incompatible 
difference between liberty and tyranny— 
and both men abhorred the despot. 

Kosciusko had faith that right makes 
might and in that faith he lived his life 
according to the light of justice as he 
understood it. 

This great Polish patriot whose contri- 
bution to the defense of his land and 
America we honor may well be said to 
have had a rendezvous with destiny. He 
lived nobly in a manner the world ap- 
plauded and which merits the blessings 
of God. He planted his heart in the soil 
of America. The flower of his life has 
ever been an inspirational guide to those 
who would keep the lamp of liberty the 
burning beacon of true democracy. 

The glory of Kosciusko was not mere 
personal glory. It was the glory and 
greatness of Poland. The valor of his 
spirit has marked her struggle through 
the centuries. His courage has been her 
courage. His belief that the forces of 
totalitarianism can never triumph over 
truth has been the belief of Poland that 
economic and imperial determinism will 
never destroy the free people of the world. 

America will never forget the heroic 
efforts of this great Polish warrior in the 
battle of this country for freedom. His 
name will ever be remembered and re- 
spected for his idealism in the hours 
when the foot of the oppressor would 
have stifled our struggle for independ- 
ence. His life, dedicated as it was 
against bitterness and hate, evidenced 
that measure of devotion for charity and 
tolerance which marks him as an exem- 
plar of true virtue who sought but one 
reward—to plant the flower of freedom 
where he thought the flower would grow 
and to live to pluck the fragrant blos- 
soms of liberty and equality under God 
for his fellow man. 


THADDEUS KOSCIUSKO 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, the life 
of the distinguished Polish soldier and 
patriot, Gen. Thaddeus Kosciusko, who 
not only fought for the liberty of his na- 
tive land but who, with George Wash- 
ington, fought for the freedom and lib- 
erty of our beloved country, emulates 
that of our Emancipator and great Pres- 
ident, Abraham Lincoln, in that he ad- 
vanced the cause of emancipation more 
than a half century before the Civil 
War. As we eulogize our revered Presi- 
dent Lincoln who saved our Nation and 
abolished slavery in our country, it is also 
fitting, therefore, that we pay our respect 
to the great Thaddeus Kosciusko on the 
occasion of the two hundredth anniver- 
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sary of his birth. In this connection, 1 
wish to insert in the Recorp a short bi- 
ography of this great freedom- and lib- 
erty-loving man prepared by the Polish- 
American Congress, that I feel must ap- 
peal to every freedom-loving American. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

(The biography referred to is as fol- 
lows:) 

Tuappevs Kosciusko 


February 12, 1946, marks the two hun- 
dredth anniversary of the birth of Thaddeus 
Kosciusko, Poland’s great patriot and na- 
tional leader and America’s Revolutionary 
War general and aide to Washington. 

Thaddeus Kosciusko was born February 12, 
1746, at Siechnowicze, Poland. He passed his 
early childhood on his father’s estate, then 
attended the school of the Piarist Fathers, in 
Lubieszow, from where he went to the War- 
saw Cadet School, to graduate with highest 
honors. The King of Poland, impressed with 
Kosciusko’s natural ability for engineering 
and proven brilliance, sent him to France to 
purste further studies. 

After 7 years in the leading French mili- 
tary schools, he was commissioned a captain 
in charge of Krakow’s fortifications. But 
under the conditions prevailing in Poland 
shortly after the First Partition, 1772, there 
was little opportunity for his talents; a com- 
mission in the reduced army was to be had 
only by purchase, and Kosciusko was with- 
out funds. 

Observing no chance to serve his country, 
Kosciusko again left Poland, pledging his 
share of the parental estate as security for 
the loan which enabled him to journey to 
Paris. Here the news of the outbreak of 
hostilities in America kindled his imagina- 
tion, and he determined to go to the aid of 
America—a Polish knight in the cause of 
liberty. 

KOSCIUSKO IN AMERICA 


In the summer of 1776, Kosciusko arrived 
in America at his own initiative and at his 
own expense. Pending the decision of the 
Board of War upon his application, he found 
employment at Philadelphia, in the construc- 
tion of fortifications against the expected at- 
tack by the Delaware. This gained him bis 
commission from Congress, October 18, 1776, - 
as an engineer in the Continental service 
with pay of $60 a month, and the rank of 
colonel. In the spring of 1777, he joined the 
Northern Army, where his ability as an en- 
gineer was of invaluable use in the cam- 
paign against Burgoyne. His fortification at 
Van Schaick and elsewhere, his able judg- 
ment in the choice of battlegrounds, con- 
tributed much to the skillful retreats and 
the firm stands of the Continental Army be- 
fore Burgoyne’s rash advance. He was or- 
dered by General Gates to erect the fortifi- 
cation in the defense of Saratoga, and his 
task was accomplished with great brilliancy 
and speed. 

With justified pride Poles regard the role 
played by their national herc in the victory 
at Saratoga, a victory which won for America 
not only a campaign but France's recognition 
of her independence. 


FORTIFIED WEST POINT 


For long, the question of the defense of the 
Hudson had been of paramount importance; 
the brief respite gained by the defeat of 
Burgoyne rendered this a favorable moment 
to render it impregnable. West Point was 
chosen for its commanding position, and its 
fortification was finally conferred, over the 
head of the French engineer, Radiere, upon 
the Pole. “Mr. Kosciusko,” wrote McDou- 
gall now in command of the Northern 
Army, to Washington, “is esteemed to have 
more practice than Colonel Radiere, and his 
manner of treating.the people is more ac- 
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ceptable than that of the latter.” Little is 
now left of the fortifications, but the monu- 
ment erected to his memory at West Point 
by American youth will remain a grateful 
tribute forever. That America today can 
regard West Point with pride is, in large 
measure, due to Kosciusko, who first sug- 
gested for a national military school the spot 
where it now stands. 


THE SOUTHERN CAMPAIGN 


In the summer of 1780, General Gates re- 
quested Washington to transfer Kosciusko 
to the South, where the army was now un- 
der his command. But before the Pole 
was able to reach him, his old friend had 
been defeated at Camden—deprived of his 
command, and General Nathaniel Greene— 
after Washington the finest general in the 
Continental service—had been appointed his 
successor. While awaiting Greene's arrival, 
Kesciusko spent some time in Virginia 
among the planters, He saw there the Ne- 
groes at close quarters and was brought face 
to face with the Negroes in slavery. It was 
then that, with his keen susceptibility to 
every form of human suffering, he acquired 
that profound sympathy for the American 
Negro, which, 17 years later, was to dictate 
his parting testament to the New World. 

Kosciusko was present through the whole 
campaign of the Carolinas and was regarded 
with strong affection and admiration by Gen- 
eral Greene. True to his ideals, at the Bat- 
tle of Eutaw Springs, he restrained a car- 
nage which outraged his feelings, and he is 
said personally to have saved the lives of 50 
Englishmen. When the campaign changed to 
one of guerilla warfare, he fought as a sol- 
dier, not as an engineer. At length Charles- 
ton fell. And on December 14, 1782, the 
American Army entered the town in a tri- 
umphal procession in which Kosciusko rode 
witlL his fellow officers, greeted by the pop- 
ulace with flowers and cries of “Welcome.” 

Peace soon followed. 

Kosciusko had fought for 6 years in the 
American Army. Nathaniel Greene best 
sums up what the Pole had done for Amer- 
ica and what he had been to his brother 
soldiers. “Colonel Kosciusko belonged,” 
wrote Green, “to the number of my most 
useful and dearest comrades in arms. I can 
liken to nothing his zeal in the public serv- 
ice, and in the solution of important prob- 
lems, nothing could have been more helpful 
than his judgment, vigilance, and diligence. 
He was fearless of every danger. He never 
manifested desires or claims to himself, and 
never let opportunity pass of calling atten- 
tion to and recommending the merits of 
others.” Congress, in 1783, belatedly con- 
ferred upon Kosciusko the rank of briga- 
dier general with an acknowledgment of its 
“high sense of his long, faithful, and meri- 
torious service.” 


KOSCIUSKO RETURNS TO POLAND 


In the fall of 1784 Kosciusko reached his 
native country. A great wave of effort—a 
nation’s magnificent effort to save herself by 
internal reform, which culminated in the 
democratic constitution of the 3d of May, 
1791—was sweeping at that time over Po- 
land. 

After the second partition, in 1792, a fur- 
ther wave of patriotic ardor swept over Po- 
land. General Thaddeus Kosciusko, the 
hero of the American War of Independence, 
hastened to Krakow, summoned the people to 
arms, proclaiming new decrees in favor of 
the peasants Hosts of peasants armed with 
scythes answered Kosciusko’s call. On April 
29, 1794, Kosciusko attacked the Russians 
at Raclawice. Ill-disciplined and _ poorly 
equipped, the peasants took by assault bat- 
teries of Russian field guns and routed the 
enemy. After this battle Kosciusko wore a 
“sukmana,” a coat of homespun cloth such 
as the peasants wore. 

Infuriated, Catherine of Russia sent a large 
army to fight Kosciusko, and at Maciejowice, 
in the south of Poland, the two forces met on 
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the 10th of October. Kosciusko dashed into 
the thickest of the fight. Three horses were 
killed under him, and bleeding from many 
wounds he was taken prisoner. With him 
fell the independence of Poland, and as the 
poet, Campbell, says, “Freedom shrieked 
when Kosciusko fell.” Kosciusko was cast 
into a dungeon in Petersburg, and only after 
Catherine's death her successor Paul I lib- 
erated the Polish hero. 


KOSCIUSKO REVISITS AMERICA 


On the 19th of December 1796 Kosciusko 
left St. Petersburg with his friend and fellow 
prisoner, Juljan Ursyn Niemcewicz and a 
young officer, Libiszewski, who offered to serve 
the maimed Kosciusko on his trip to Amer- 
ica. By way of Stockholm, Gothenburg, Lon- 
don, and finally Bristol, Kosciusko and his 
party sailed for Philadelphia on June 18, 1797. 

For 2 months ihe ship carrying Kosciusko 
and his companions tossed on the Atlantic, 
on one occasion 1-ear shipwreck. They 
reached their destination on August 18, 1797. 

Yellow fever prevailed at Philadelphia at 
this time, so Kosciusko, with his poet-friend 
Niemcewicz, journeyed to New Brunswick, the 
home cf Gen. Anthony Walton White. Later 
he proceeded to New York, where he was the 
guest of General Gates at Ros Hill, where he 
remained until September 29, 1797. Before 
leaving New York he received from Congress 
a grant of 500 acres in recognition of his mili- 
tary services. This property was located on 
the extreme western border of the United 
States military lands, on the east side of the 
Scioto River, in Perry Township, Franklin 
County, Ohio, the site of the present city of 
Columbus. 

After a short visit in Elizabethtown, he re- 
turned to the home of General White in New 
Brunswick, where he remained until Novem- 
ber 28. Kosciusko, whose convalescence was 
slow, spent nearly all his time reclining on 
a sofa, sketching and painting in water color 
and india ink. From General White’s home 
Kosciusko repaired to Philadelphia and took 
residence on Second Street. Bevies of vis- 
itors and admirers again surrounded him, 
and Kosciusko drew into great intimacy 
with Thomas Jefferson, at this time Secretary 
of State. Jefferson wrote to Gates: “I see 
Kosciusko often. He is the purest son of 
liberty among you all that I have ever known, 
the kind of liberty which extends to all, not 
only to the rich.” On January 23, 1798, Con- 
gress authorized the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to issue to Kosciusko a certificate of in- 
debtedness of $12,260.54 with interest at 6 
percent, from January 7, 1793, to December 
31, 1797. The final settlement of the ac- 
count was made by a payment amounting to 
$15,227.87. 

Sometime in March 1798 a packet of let- 
ters from Europe was handed to Kosciusko. 
His emotion on reading the contents was so 
strong that, despite his crippled condition, 
he sprang from his couch and stepped with- 
out a helping hand to the middle of the 
room. “I must return at once to Europe,” 
he said with no explanation. Jefferson pro- 
cured his passport to France under the name 
of Thomas Kanberg and, with only Jeffer- 
son’s knowledge, with no word either to 
Niemcewicz or to his servant, Stanislaus, 
for both of whom he left a roll of money in 
his cupboard, he sailed for France. Before 
embarking at Baltimore he gave Jefferson 
his power of attorney and wrote out the will 
in which, more than half a century before 
the Civil War, the Polish patriot advanced 
the cause of emancipation: 


KOSCIUSKO’S WILL 


“I, Thaddeus Kosciusko, being just in my 
departure from America, do hereby declare 
and direct that should I make no other testa- 
mentary disposition of my property in the 
United States thereby authorize my friend 
Thomas Jefferson to employ the whole there- 
of in purchasing Negroes from among his 
own as any others and giving them liberty in 
my name, in giving them an education in 
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trades and otherwise, and in having them 
instructed for their new condition in the 
duties of morality which may make them 
good neighbors, good fathers or mothers, 
husbands or wives, and in their duties as 
citizens, teaching them to be defenders of 
their liberty and country and of the good 
order of society and in whatsoever may make 
them happy and useful, and I make the said 
Thomas Jefferson my executor of this. 
“T. Kosciusko. 
“Sth Day of May 1798.” 


There was difficulty in putting this testa- 
ment into effect as Jefferson was of ad- 
vanced age at the time of Kosciusko’s death. 
It was never carried out; but in 1826 the 
legacy went to found the colored school at 
Newark, the first educational institute for 
Negroes in the United States, and which bore 
Kosciusko’s name. 


BACK IN EUROPE 


By the end of June or early in July 1798, 
Kosciusko reached Paris. His arrival cen- 
tered upon him the gaze of the whole world. 
Sympathy with himself and the Polish cause 
he neard expressed upon all sides. At the 
news of his return the Polish legions awak- 
ened to renewed life. He negotiated at 
length with the Government of France for 
FPrance’s help in the restoration of Polish 
independence. This was promised him many 
times, but his cautious request for guar- 
antees was never complied with. When Na- 
poleon was proclaimed First Consul, Kos- 
ciusko, mistrusting him, commenced to 
withdraw from relations witb him or his 
Officials. After the disastrous expedition of 
the Polish legions to San Domingo, Kos- 
ciusko severed all relations with him. 

Napoleon, in 1806, from Berlin, now sum- 
moned Kosciusko to assume the leadership 
of the revolting Poles. But the former 
Polish commander in chief had little faith 
in the fortune of the Emperor and none in 
his promises. He declined to obey the call 
and remained in Paris. 

In May 1815, Russia, Austria, and Prussia 
signed an agreement for a new partition of 
Poland. An autonomous Kingdom of Poland 
was, it is true, to be formed, with the Tsar 
as King, but it would be but a small part of 
the true Poland. Kosciusko refused all offers 
of office and honor in the newly partitioned 
Poland. He felt that his very presence even 
would lend sanction to the new partition. 
He chose, therefore, a voluntary exile. Not 
desiring to live in a Bourbon France, he set- 
tled in Switzerland with his devoted friends 
the Zeltners in Soleure. 


LAST DAYS AND RESTING PLACE 


Here, in serene communion with nature, 
among eternal mountains, in unceasing me- 
diation upon the future of Poland, he spent 
the two last years of his life. And here, on 
the sad autumn evening of October 15, 1817, 
far from his motherland, though close in 
spirit, among strangers, with not a Polish 
face nor a Polish word to gladden his heart, 
Kosciusko died. Even in his loneliness he 
was faithful to Poland—her purest soul and 
the greatest of Poles. And his greatness was 
greatest in that it was not his own personal 
greatness merely; it was the greatness of Po- 
land. 

Kosciusko’s body now rests in the Wawel 
Cathedral in Krakow, where lie Poland's 
kings and her most honored dead; but his 
heart is in the Polish conquerors. To his 
memory, 3 years after his death, the nation 
raised a monument perhaps unique of its 
kind. Outside of Krakow towers the Kos- 
ciusko Hill, fashioned by the hands of Polish 
men, women, and children, bringing earth 
from the battlefields where Kosciusko had 
fought. The act is typical. To this day the 
name of Thaddeus Kosciusko lives in the 
hearts of the Polish people, not only as the 
object of their profound and passionate love, 
but as the symbol of their dearest national 
aspirations. His pictures, his relics, are ven- 
erated as with the devotion paid to a patron 
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" gaint. Legend and music have gathered 
about his name, 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania (Mr. GraHam] 
is recognized for 15 minutes. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, this is 
the one hundred and thirty-seventh 
anniversary of the birth of Abraham Lin- 
coln and it seems to me it is exceed- 
ingly appropriate and befitting that we 
celebrate his birthday. While over a 
thousand books have been written on this 
man and innumerable stories have been 
told of his life and character, I believe 
on this anniversary of his natal day we 
should review for a few minutes the great 
and outstanding characteristics of his 
life, his contribution to his time, his 
country, and to all mankind throughout 
the world—for in honoring him we honor 
ourselves. 

It does seem to me that it is eminently 
befitting that here on the floor of the 
House of Representatives of the United 
States we honor our former colleague, for 
he served in the Thirtieth Congress from 
1847 to 1849—not, of course, in this 
Chamber in which we meet today but 
within the sound of my voice, in the ad- 
joining Chamber, which is now Statuary 
Hall. As we go back $9 years that have 
elapsed since he was a Member of this 
Congress, we do well to pause and think 
of his contemporaries and those with 
whom he crossed swords in the legislative 
debates of that day. I often wonder, 
when I think of those men, whether 
they saw in the Great Emancipator of 
the future the man whose name would be 
known the length and breadth not only 
of this land but of the whole world, 
whose statue would adorn the cities of 
our country, and children and children’s 
children would revere his name. Do you 
believe that Jefferson Davis, then serving 
as a Senator from Mississippi, would re- 
call, as he met him passing through the 
Halls of that yonder room, the great, 
gangling youth whom he had sworn in as 
an officer in the Black Hawk War, and 
that later he, too, Jefferson Davis, would 
become the President of the Confed- 
eracy? I wonder if another great man, 
Hannibal Hamlin, then serving as a Sen- 
ator of the United States, dreamed that 
some day he would run for Vice President 
on the same ticket with Abraham Lincoln 
and would serve the 4 years for which he 
was elected? 

I wonder if Alexander Stevens, the 
Representative from Georgia, realized as 
they met and passed each other in the 
Hall, and where there arose that friend- 
ship between them, that Lincoln would 
become the President of the United 
States and he the Vice President of the 
Confederacy? Or whether Howell Cobb, 
another Member from Georgia, the man 
who was to preside over the first Con- 
federate conference to be held, for the 
organization of the Confederate States, 
and later to become major general in the 
Confederate Army, would realize that 
someday he was to surrender at Macon, 
Ga., and how he felt toward the man he 
was then dealing with and who was soon 
to be the President of the United States 
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of America. I think of John Quincy 
Adams, the man who retired from the 
Presidency of the United States to serve 
on the floor of the House in that ad- 
jacent Chamber, there to be stricken 
and die within a few feet of that Cham- 
ber; what he thought of that raw youth 
of the then great West, for unquestion- 
ably Abraham Lincoln witnessed this 
event. There was one man who had 
been a President, looking upon the 
form and figure of a man who would 
someday fill the august chair of Presi- 
dent of the United States. Truly, those 
were marvelous days. They were the 
days of Daniel Webster, of John C, Cal- 
houn and John Crittenden, Stephen A. 
Douglas and John Bell—those great 
Americans of that day. They were truly 
the giants of that day. This may give 
some lead or some indication of what 
made Abraham Lincoln great. But some- 
thing in the man made him great despite 
all the difficulties he had encountered. 

I think, too, it is very fitting that I as 
a Member from Pennsylvania should rise 
and say a word on this day, for in my 
humble judgment Abraham Lincoln rose 
to his greatest heights on the soil of 
Pennsylvania on the 19th day of Novem- 
ber 1863, when at Gettysburg he delivered 
that immortal address. On the night be- 
fore, November 18, when he went to his 
room, as he said “to polish off his few re- 
marks,” he knew he would follow Edward 
Everett, the greatest orator of his day. 
Our country was torn by civil war, the 
outcome of the Union was in doubt, but 
his great faith stood out through it all 
and the next day that faith was testified 
to in that undying address. 

I think one of the greatest things we 
can think of today is the unchanging 
faith of Abraham Lincoln, his faith in his 
fellow man, his country,and his God; and 
then think of this, if you will, that man 
imbued with mystic insight as he peered 
down through the ages and with the voice 
of the prophet when he said on Decem- 
ber 1, 1862, in his Second Annual Mes- 
sage to Congress—think how true the 
words are today: 


The dogmas of the quiet past are inade- 
quate to the stormy present. The occasion 
is piled high with difficulty, and we must rise 
with the occasion. As our case is new, 80 
we must think anew and act anew. We must 
disenthrall ourselves, and then we shall save 
our country. 

Fellow citizens, we cannot escape history. 
We of this Congress and this administration 
will be remembered in spite of ourselves. No 
personal significance or insignificance can 
spare one or another of us. The fiery trial 
through which we pass will light us down, 
in honor or dishonor, to the latest genera- 
tion. We say we are for the Union. The 
world will not forget that we say this. We 
know how to save the Union. The world 
knows we do know how to save it. We—even 
we here—hold the power and bear the re- 
sponsibility. In giving freedom to the slave, 
we assure freedom to the free—honorable 
alike in what we give and what we preserve. 


Then one of the noblest lines in the 
English language: 

We shall nobly save or meanly lose the 
last, best hope of earth. Other means may 
succeed; this could not fail. The way is 
plain, peaceful, generous, just—a way which, 
if followed, the world will forever applaud, 
and God must forever bless. 
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Have we any finer chart today in this 
troubled, turbulent period of our world’s 
history than those words? 

Then we think of his masterpiece, his 
Second Inaugural Address, and those 
lines when he said, 

With malice toward none; with charity for 
all; with firmness in the right, as God gives 
us to see the right, let us strive on to finish 
the work we are in; to bind up the Nation’s 
wounds; to care for him who shall have borne 
the battle, and for his widow, and his 
orphan—to do all which may achieve and 
cherish a just and lasting peace among our- 
selves, and with all nations. 


Surely that man was speaking as no 
man before or since has spoken. 

Then I like to think that maybe back 
of that speech was this. I think of when 
he left his home on the 11th day of Feb- 
ruary 1861 and as he stood on the rear 
platform of the train at Springfield, M)., 
he said to the people: ¥ 

I now leave, not knowing when or whether 
ever I may return, with a task before me 
greater than that which rested upon Wash- 
ington. 


Then he expressed his faith in Al- 
mighty God and His benevolence and His 
comfort. 

Where can we turn today, where men 
have failed with plans, with designs, with 
views on how to save the world, other 
than to the God of our fathers, who has 
made, protected, and defended us and 
will continue if we obey His commands. 
In humble humility we should go upon 
our knees asking for His guidance. 

Then I like to think of him again as, 
standing as he stood that day on the 22d 
day of February 1861, before Independ- 
ence Hall in my native State, and with 
his own hands raised the flag of the 
United States, he made this prophetic 
utterance when he was speaking of the 
Declaration of Independence and what it 
had meant to him and how much he 
thought of its principles, the realization 
that the Constitution of the United States 
had been written within those walls. A 
few miles beyond was the Gethsemane of 
America, Valley Forge, where Washing- 
ton had gone down upon his knees in 
prayer for guidance from Almighty God. 
He raised that flag, and said, rather than 
surrender the principles of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, “I would rather 
be assassinated.” Did he know what was 
coming? Did he realize it? If he did, 
with greater courage than you or I could 
dream of, he went forth. Now, what of 
Lincoln? One night when Edwin M. 
Stanton, Secretary of War, who was 
reared within a few miles of my home, 
was listening to him, he said, “Listen to 
that baboon telling some crude stories.” 
But the night that Lincoln passed on, he 
said, “He is now a part of the ages.” No 
finer tribute has ever come from any man 
than that. Who gave us the finest defini- 
tion of representative government? 
Who gave us the world’s finest memoria! 
speech? None other than Abraham Lin- 
coln. On the sacred soil of Pennsylvania 
where the high water mark of the rebel- 
lion was reached, where the brave men of 
the North and South fought together, he 
came and said: 

Fourscore and seven years ago our fathers 
brought forth on this continent a new Na- 
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tion, conceived in liberty and dedicated to 
the proposition that all men are created 
ual. 

nell we are engaged in a great Civil War, 
testing whether that Nation or any nation so 
conceived and so dedicated can long endure, 
We are met on a great battlefield of that war. 
We have come to dedicate a portion of that 
field, as a final resting place for those who 
here gave their lives that that Nation might 
live. It is altogether fitting and proper that 
we should do this. 

But, in a larger sense, we cannot dedicate— 
we cannot consecrate—we cannot hallow— 
this ground. The brave men, living and 
dead, who struggled here, have consecrated 
it far above our poor power to add or detract. 
The world will little note, nor long remem- 
ber, what we say here, but it can never forget 
what they did here. It is for us the living, 
rather, to be dedicated here to the unfinished 
work which they who fought here have thus 
far so nobly advanced. It is rather for us to 
be here dedicated to the great task remain- 
ing before us—that from these honored dead 
we take increased devotion to that cause for 
which they gave the last full measure of 
devotion—that we here highly resolve that 
these dead shall not have died in vain—that 
this Nation, under God, shall have a new 
birth of freedom—and that government of 
the people, by. the .people, for the people, 
shall not perish from the earth. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. Hoox] is rec- 
ognized for 30 minutes. 


THE COMMITTEE ON UN-AMERICAN 
ACTIVITIES 


Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, I have long 
been an advocate of the fact that inves- 
tigating committees should be governed 
by certain proper and democratic rules 
of procedure. The activities of the old 
so-called Dies committee gave rise to 
Nation-wide criticism of the procedure of 
that committee. On the opening day of 
the first session of this Congress the rules 
of the House were amended so as to cre- 
ate a standing permanent Committee on 
Un-American Activities. I opposed this 
move at the time and later introduced 
Resolution 58, which would repeal that 
amendment, thus abolishing the Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities. Follow- 
ing this, I also introduced a bill, H. R. 
1834, setting up rules of procedure which, 
in my opinion, are necessary toward the 
protection of the rights of citizens in set- 
ting up certain rules of procedure neces- 
sary to be followed by the committee. 

Mr. Speaker, I am still of the opinion 
and more firmly convinced today that 
Resolution 58 should be adopted, which 
would abolish this standing committee, 
because instead of the adoption of prop- 
er rules and regulations governing this 
committee we lent dignity to the com- 
mittee by establishing it as a duly con- 
Stituted standing committee in the 
House, with all the protection of any 
other committee. In my opinion, inves- 
tigating committees stand in a different 
light and their duties are much different 
from the other regular standing commit- 
tees of the Congress. 

It is because of the fact that this com- 
mittee deals with all types of citizens in 
this Nation that special precaution 
should be taken to see that the commit- 
tee should not be used either inadvert- 
ently, innocently, or deliberately as a 


sounding board for real un-American 
activities. 
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My reason for making the above state- 
ment is that I find that certain happen- 
ings have been going on with regard 
to the committee which disturb me and 
I know are disturbing many outstanding 
Americans in this Nation. Caution 
should be the watchword in the selection 
of a staff for a committee that can be 
used for good or bad because of the fact 
that the membership of this House, and 
I might include the members of the 
standing Committee on Un-American 
Activities, are busy with their manifold 
problems and are not able to follow the 
actions of the staff who guide the Un- 
American Activities Committee, not only 
in the type of investigation that is to 
be carried on but the individuals who 
are given the privilege of appearing be- 
fore the committee. I have noted cer- 
tain things that have happened of late, 
by the staff of this committee, that in 
my opinion violate real democratic 
practice and procedure. I am going to 
relate the latest activities of the staff 
of this committee. I am sure that the 
President’s War Relief Control Board, 
knowing the un-American utterances of 
Gerald L. K. Smith and his America 
First group, whose mouthpiece is the 
Cross and the Flag, would not honor 
Gerald L. K. Smith with a license. Still, 
this man, Gerald L. K. Smith, head of 
the America First Fascist party and 
America’s most raucous purveyor. of 
anti-Semitism, antiracial, and antire- 
ligious bigotry, was invited to come be- 
fore the committee, which invitation he 
accepted because, in my opinion, this 
man loses no opportunity to try to go 
before bodies and testify legally where 
he can dignify his rotten anti-American 
Fascist principles. 

I know that the good Members of this 
body would not knowingly lend them- 
selves to be a party to promoting the un- 
American activities of this man, Gerald 
L. K. Smith, and his group of Hitler- 
Nazi sympathizers. We fought a war 
and spilled the blood of millions of young 
Americans—yes, offered up the lives of 
hundreds of thousands of young men to 
stop these Nazi gangsters in both Ger- 
many and Japan, and I hope and pray 
that we in our zealousness to protect 
our democratic principles do not allow 
them to be violated with testimony from 
the American mouthpiece of this group 
now dead and gone in Germany and 
Japan and raising their ugly heads 
within the confines of our own Nation. 

I could go on giving you specific illus- 
trations, but time will not permit me to 
refer to all those illustrations. My duty 
as a Member of this House impels me, 
however, to refer to the following. 

Gerald L. K. Smith, in a letter sent 
out from Detroit in October, 1945 said: 

I went to Washington. We filed a petition 
150 feet in length congratulating Representa- 
tive RANKIN on the investigation of Holly- 
wood Communists which he and certain fel- 
low Congressmen are now conducting. We 
Christian Nationalists must give this investi- 
gation our full support, because the anti- 
Christians and anti-Americans are doing all 


in their power to smear Mr. RANKIN and the 
committee with which he is associated. 


This was in October. The January 
1946 issue of Smith’s Fascist publication, 
the Cross and the Flag, had an editorial 
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praising Congressman RANKIN and an 
even more laudatory comment on Martin 
Dies, who, Smith said, would make a fine 
candidate for President on the National- 
ist ticket. 

What happened when Mr. Smith ap- 
peared before the Un-American Com- 
mittee at an open hearing 2 weeks ago? 
The House committee did not really 
question Smith. Smith attacked Ameri- 
can citizens because of their religion in 
Nazi fashion. Smith told the Un-Ameri- 
can Committee that the only effective 
Fascist agency he knew of in this coun- 
try was Roosevelt’s New Deal bureauc- 
racy. He called for an investigation of 
Walter Winchell, Ingrid Bergman, Frank 
Sinatra, Eddie Cantor, and Edward G. 
Robinson. He extolled Huey Long and 
assailed F. D, R., Philip Murray, and Sid- 
ney Hillman. My colleague Congressman 
EMANUEL CELLER, has declared that what 
the committee cid in inviting Smith to 
testify was to give him a national pulpit 
for his anti-Semitic and Fascist ravings. 
A number of newspapers take the same 
view. The Des Moines Register, com- 
menting on the kid-glove treatment of 
Smith by the Un-American Committee, 
said about the committee: 

This performance and others show that it 
is continuing the tradition established by 
its father, Martin Dies. It baits Communists, 
smears liberals, opposes international co- 
operation and is most kind to the un-Amer- 


ican activities which really threaten our 
liberty. 


On top of this incredible performance, 
it appears that we have the amazing 
spectacle of certain members of the com- 
mittee being ready to accept what Smith 
says as gospel. Daniel M. Kidney, 
Scripps-Howard staff writer, reported in 
the Washington Daily News last week 
that the gentleman from Indiana said 
that he was in disagreement with Con- 
gressman RANKIN and Congressman 
Tromas of New Jersey that Smith’s 
charges about communism in Hollywood 
should be taken seriously. 

Smith is not only the committee’s ad- 
viser on un-Americanism. He is also the 
confidant of the committee’s plans. The 
close link between the Un-American 
Committee and Smith is established by 
the following facts. The gentleman 
from California, Congressman ELLIS 
PATTERSON, represents the district in Cal- 
ifornia which covers Hollywood. He 
went to the committee office to get some 
information on the progress of their “in- 
vestigation” and, if possible, to see the 
files on his constituents. According to 
the gentleman from California, Con- 
gressman PATTERSON, the committee’s 
counsel refused to give him any informa- 
tion whatsoever. Yet, and I quote the 
gentleman from California, Congress- 
man PATTERSON: 

On the very same day my attention was 
called to the November issue of Gerald K. 
Smith’s Cross and Flag. On page 660 of this 
November issue was an article entitled “Holly- 
wood Exposed,” which listed 13 points in the 
committee’s recent investigation of Holly- 


wood by the committee counsel or some of 
its members. 


It seems really astonishing that an ad- 
mittedly Fascist paper and its Fascist 
editor have access to facts denied to the 
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Congressman whose constituents are con- 
cerned. The Un-American Activities 
Committee does not believe in clearing 
through Congress—it clears through 
Gerald. 

It is not strange that a committee 
which a notorious native Fascist hails 
as his friend, and which uses this same 
Fascist as a confidant of its plans and 
a prime source of information, should 
give aid and comfort to the Fascist dic- 
tator Franco and his supporters. This 
is exactly what the committee is doing 
by its attempt to destroy the Joint Anti- 
Fascist Refugee Committee, a national 
organization engaged in helping Spanish 
Republican refugees. 

The Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee Com- 
mittee is helping to keep alive Spanish 
Republican refugees in France, Portugal, 
Switzerland, north Africa, Mexico, and 
other countries. It is licensed by the 
President’s War Relief Control Board, 
a Government agency. Its license limits 
it to relief work and prohibits propa- 
ganda activities. It makes quarterly 
statements to the President’s War Relief 
Control Board of all income and ex- 
penses. It obtains United States Treas- 
ury Department licenses to send funds 
abroad. Among other relief activities, 
this fine organization maintains a hos- 
pital in Mexico City, a hospital in Tou- 
louse, France, and a hospital and rest 
home at Lourdes, France. The Presi- 
dent’s Board has control over all its ac- 
tivities. It has access to all its books and 
records at all times. 

The Un-American Committee had no 
business investigating an organization 
over which another Government agency 
has full control. The fact that the un- 
warranted and unjust attacks on this re- 
lief organization by the Un-American 
Committee has endangered the lives of 
numerous refugees because of the forced 
diversion of this committee’s activities 
from raising funds for the refugees to de- 
fending itself from the attacks of the 
Un-American Committee. 

I am sure that my colleagues and all 
thinking people will be shocked and 
alarmed by the undemocratic and un- 
principled procedure followed in the so- 
called investigation of this relief organ- 
ization. 

On December 1, before beginning any 
investigation, Ernie Adamson, commit- 
tee counsel, asked the President’s War 
Relief Control Board to revoke the li- 
cense of the Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee 
Committee. The absolute lack of basis 
of this astounding action is clearly shown 
by the fact that on December 8, a week 
later, Adamson sent the Joint Anti- 
Fascist Refugee Committee a letter which 
said in part: 

In the interest of saving time, I suggest 
that you permit one of our investigators to 
make a preliminary investigation of your 
organization to determine whether or not 


this committee is interested in your organ- 
ization. 


Thus, he asked the Control Board to 
revoke the Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee 
Committee’s license before there had 
been any determination that the House 
committee was interested in the organi- 
zation. He followed this action by issuing 
on December 10 a subpena for all its 
books and records. The Nation, well- 
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known liberal magazine, commenting on 
the sequence of events related before, 
said, “Thus, after trying to execute a 
death sentence on the organization 
whose work for the relief of Franco’s vic- 
tims is a matter for public record, the 
Un-American Committee now wishes to 
launch a fishing expedition in the hope 
of finding something that looks like evi- 
dence to back the verdict it has already 
reached.” Here I want to add that the 
work of this committee in helping Span- 
ish Republican refugees has been praised 
by Dr. Juan Negrin, the last Premier of 
the Spanish Republican Government be- 
fore its overthrow by the forces of Fran- 
co, Hitler, and Mussolini, and by Dr. José 
Giral, present Premier of the Spanish 
Republican Government in exile. 

If the actions described above were not 
enough to show the disregard by the 
House committee of proper House pro- 
cedures and proper concern for the rights 
of citizens, the committee’s behavior to- 
ward Miss Helen R. Bryan, executive sec- 
retary of the Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee 
Committee, when she appeared before it 
on January 24 gives the final proof. She 
had been asked to produce all the books 
and records of her organization. She 
came before the committee prepared to 
answer all questions on the activities of 
ner organization. She was given no op- 
portunity to answer any questions. She 
was denied the right to consult with 
counsel during the hearing. She was 
given no chance to explain that to com- 
ply with the committee’s request for all 
books and records would have brought a 
halt to the vital work of her organization. 
She was given no chance to state her ob- 
jections to the breadth of the subpena. 
She was told that she could make only a 
“yes” or “no” answer to whether she had 
produced all her books and records. Un- 
der such un-American circumstances, 
she could only say “no” to the request for 
her books and records. 

The committee with no further ado 
cited her for contempt. I believe that on 
the basis of the facts in this case and 
the events presented by my colleagues 
that it is the House committee which has 
been contemptuous of Congress, and not 
Miss Bryan. The Washington Post, in 
commenting on the citation of Miss 
Bryan for contempt by the House com- 
mittee, said in an editorial: 

In truth, Miss Bryan has not been in con- 
tempt of Congress; she has only been in con- 
tempt of a committee which has itself been 


contemptuous of its congressional mandate 
and of democratic procedure. 


But that is not all to the story of the 
Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee Committee. 
In a further effort to harass this relief 
organization, the House committee has 
subpenaed Dr. Edward K. Barsky, na- 
tional chairman of the Joint Anti-Fascist 
Refugee Committee, to appear before it 
Wednesday, February 13. 

The facts presented to you today con- 
stitute an overwhelming indictment 
against the procedures, activities, and 
plans of the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities. The Constitution 
of the United States and the free heri- 
tage of this Nation state clearly what is 
American and what is not. There are 
proper enforcement agencies to control 
subversive activities. 
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There is no more urgent business be- 
fore the House than the termination of 
this committee’s activities. And I dare 
say that the great majority of the com- 
mittee’s own members would be the first 
to welcome our action to dissolve it. 

I recall to you the recent declaration 
of Representative J. W. Roptnson, of 
Utah, a member of the Committee on 
Un-American Activities, who said: 

I never voted to create such a committee as 
this and I would never do so. It has no 
function. Nor has it performed any special 
service to the country. It should be aban- 
doned and I would vote for that. 


The American people owe a debt of 
gratitude to Representative Rositnson 
for his clear-thinking, forthright posi- 
tion. I urge you all to sign Discharge 
Petition 12 to abolish the committee. 

Mr. COFFEE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOOK. I yield to the gentleman 
from Washington. 

Mr. COFFEE. Is the gentleman fa- 
miliar with the various writings indulged 
in by the counsel] of the Rankin Un- 
American Committee, Mr. Ernie Adam- 
son, in which he directs the attention of 
various recipients to the fact that there 
is no such word as “democracy” in the 
Constitution, and rebukes in effect the 
recipients of his letters for having spoken 
a word in praise of democracy at any 
time? 

Mr. HOOK. I am certainly pleased 
that the gentleman brought that point 
up. I am well aware of it, and I think 
the full membership of the House should 
acquaint themselves with it. 

Before any contempt proceedings 
should be honored or approved by this 
House, in view of the statements I have 
made, I believe that the membership of 
the House should be aroused to such an 
extent that they should demand a full, 
complete, chronological statement of all 
the happenings both before the commit- 
tee and by the staff of this committee in 
th> case of the Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee 
Committee and the proposed citation of 
contempt of Miss Bryan before this Con- 
gress. 

Gentlemen, America is at the cross- 
roads in the matter; we can go down the 
road toward real, democratic principles 
for which we fought two world wars and 
which is the road to true democracy 
where men may live in freedom without 
fear of Gestapo, or we can take the other 
road, which is the read to dictatorship 
and fascism. I choose the first road. 
I hope each Member of this House wil 
choose that road by refusing to allow the 
issuance of any contempt proceedings 
against this true American, who is stand- 
ing out against great odds. I know that 
a citation of contempt by this Congress 
against Miss Bryan would be welcomed 
by Gerald L. K. Smith and his Hitler- 
Nazi friends. 

Stop, look, and listen. 
danger signals ahead. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Washington [Mr. Horan] is 
recognized for 30 minutes. 

COLUMBIA RIVER 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks, and include certain tables. 


There are 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, one of 
these days we will have an Interior ap- 
propriation bill before this House. The 
Subcommittee on Interior Appropria- 
cions under the able leadership of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma, the Honor- 
able JED JOHNSON, is now holding hear- 
ings. 

Theirs is a big job. There are many, 
many items for their consideration that 
require expert and technical examina- 
tion. 

What I have asked this time for today 
concerns one of these items. I trust that 
my remarks will constitute an effort at 
helpful cooperation. What I wish to 
talk about, specifically, is the develop- 
ment of the Columbia River. 

The Columbia River is a national as- 
set. We in the Pacific Northwest realize 
the responsibility of our stewardship 
over this national asset. The Columbia, 
while by no means the longest river in 
the world, is, for the purposes of develop- 
ment, one of the most potential. 

Tunis river, with its 73 tributaries, car- 
ries an enormous volume of water. Its 
river beds are rocky and well lined, and 
the river runs clear even in periods of 
high water. Erosion is not yet, at least, 
one of the Columbia’s problems. 

The Columbia enters the United 
States from Canada and falls some 1,400 
feet as it travels to the sea. The Co- 
lumbia River system is capable of de- 
velopment of some 25,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours of electricity. It is but natural 
that we should look to this potentiality 
as a means for liquidating the Federal 
Government’s investments in the Colum- 
bia River development. It is true that 
these developments can and should 
largely pay for themselves. It is to dis- 
cuss this phase that I have asked for 
this time today. 

Last April, when the 1946 Interior De- 
partment supply bill was before the 
House, a great deal of confusion crept 
into the debate resulting in an erroneous 
impression that the Bonneville and 
Grand Coulee projects on the Columbia 
River were uncertain as to financial 
feasibility under existing rate structures. 
I participated in this debate. Because 
of my sincere desire that all doubt of 
the ability of these projects to pay out 
be removed, I proposed to introduce a bill 
calling for an independent investigation 
and audit of the books of the Bonneville 
Power Administration and the other 
agencies which were operating these as- 
sociated projects. Subsequently, upon 
detailed investigation, I concluded that 
an independent audit, although desirable, 
would not furnish sufficient information 
to answer all the questions which were 
raised during the debate. Therefore, on 
July 16, 1945, I wrote to the Secretary of 
the Interior the following letter: 

During the recent floor fight on the Interior 
Department appropriation bill, efforts were 
made to discredit the accounts of the Bonne- 
ville Power Administration and create un- 
certainty as to the financial feasibility of the 
Northwest projects on the basis of their pres- 
ent rate structures. I asserted on the floor 
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of the House that I hoped to present data 
which would conclusively demonstrate that 
the administration of the Northwest projects 
has been definitely in the national interest 
and has resulted in tremendous savings to 
the Government. I indicated that I pro- 
posed to introduce a bill calling for an in- 
dependent investigation and audit of the 
books of the Bonneville Power Administra- 
tion. However, I have concluded that an in- 
dependent audit, although desirable, would 
not be completely adequate to answer all of 
the questions that have been raised. 

Within the last few days I have given care- 
ful consideration to the matter in an attempt 
to devise the most effective and practicable 
means of obtaining and presenting to the 
House the information which I feel must be 
submitted to refute the charges that have 
been made and to prevent the recurrence of 
similar attacks when future appropriations 
are sought. 

I believe the most feasible approach is to 
obtain ‘the necessary information directly 
from you. A brief report in the simplest 
terms possible would be very valuable in my 
discussions with the Appropriations Commit- 
tee and could be presented by me to the 
House. I therefore request that you submit 
to me a report on the adequacy of the rates 
of the Bonneville Power Administration to 
return to the United States Government over 
a reasonable perioa of years the costs of pro- 
ducing, transmitting, and marketing the sur- 
plus electric energy from the Bonneville and 
Columbia Basin projects under the integrated 
and coordinated operation of such projects 
and the Bonneville transmission system, and 
to meet the legal requiremenis of the Federal 
ae ee laws and the Bonneville Project 

ct. 

Inasmuch as the Coulee allocation has been 
completed, and according to my understand- 
ing, the Bonneville allocation will be released 
by the Federal Power Commission within the 
course of the next few days, it should be pos- 
sible to commence the preparation of such 
@ report promptly and to submit it to me by 
the end of the year. 

I will appreciate it very much if you will 
advise me whether my suggestion meets with 
your approval, and if so, whether you will 
be in a position to submit the report to me 
by the time requested. 


To which he replied under date of July 
25, 1945, as follows: 


I will be glad to send you the data on the 
adequacy of the Bonneville power rates re- 
quested in your letter of July 16 as soon as 
they can be compiled. I am sure that such 
a@ report can be made available to you before 
the end of the year. I appreciate your in- 
terest in this matter and your helpfulness 
in connection with the power program in the 
Northwest. 


On February 7, 1946, Secretary Ickes 
advised me as follows: 


In accordance with your request of July 16, 
1945, I am pleased to send you two reports 
demonstrating the adequacy of the power 
rates of the Bonneville Power Administra- 
tion. 

The first report is the audit certificate and 
financia] statements of the Bonneville Power 
Administration and power components of the 
Bonneville dam project and the Columbia 
Basin project as certified by Arthur Andersen 
& Co., accountants and auditors. This report 
covers the financial statements from the be- 
ginning of operations of the projects to June 
30, 1945. 

The second is the report on repayment of 
all reimbursable operating expenses and con- 
struction costs of the three projects. It was 
prepared by the Bonneville Power Adminis- 
tration in cooperation with the Bureau of 
Reclamation, Department of the Interior, the 
Corps of Engineers, United States Army, and 
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the staff of the Division of Power in my 
office. 

I feel certain that these reports will give 
all the needed information for a detailed 
examination of the $17.50 per kilowatt-year 


rate upon the basis of which Columbia River 
power is sold in the Northwest. 


Accompanying the Secretary’s letter 
to me were two substantial documents 
entitled “Audit Certificate and Financial 
Statements as of June 30, 1945,” and 
“Report on Repayment of Operating Ex- 
penses and Construction Costs of Bonne- 
ville Power Administration, Bonneville 
Dam Project and Columbia Basin 
Project.” 

THE AUDIT 

The audit was prepared by Arthur 
Andersen & Co., a nationally known, in- 
dependent public accounting firm. 

At the time the audit was initiated, 
the matter was placed before the Comp- 
troller General for decision. He held at 
that time that his office was not presently 
organized to handle a commercial audit 
of this proportion and gave approval to 
the engagement of an outside orgariza- 
tion to audit the books of the Bonneville 
Power Administration, the Columbia 
Basin project of the United States 
Bureau of Reclamation, and the Bonne- 
ville project of the Corps of Engineers, 
United States Army. 

Arthur Andersen & Co. was the low 
bidder for this task. This concern has 
been auditing the books of the substan- 
tial part of the largest private power 
companies in the country. Their ex- 
perience is beyond question, and they 
have put out perhaps the most compre- 
hensive and accurate audit that is pos- 
sible to obtain. 

WHAT THE AUDIT SHOWS 


The audit and accompanying certifi- 
cate comprises 17 printed pages with full 
substantiation and explanation of every 
figure used. The over-all key exhibits 
in this audit are designated schedules 
1 and 2, which are the combined balance 
sheet of all the components of every 
project now operating on the Columbia 
River, and a complete statement of com- 
bined revenues and expense. 

These consolidated statements are 
then followed by similar schedules ap- 
plying to the Columbia Basin project, 
the Bonneville Power Administration, 
and the Bonneville Dam project. oper-' 
ated by the Corps of Engineers, United 
States Army. These audits cover the 
entire period from the beginning of op- 
erations to June 30, 1944, and in addi- 
tion, for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1945. 

The auditors, in their certificate, state 
that they have reviewed all systems of 
internal control so that they can certify 
as to the financial position of the power 
components of all of these projects. The 
audit also allocates revenue in accord- 
ance with memorandum of agreements 
with the Corps of Engineers, United 
States Army, and the Bureau of Recla- 
mation, Department of the Interior. The 
amounts so allocated cover operation, 
maintenance, interest at 2'2 percent, plus 
an additional interest component on the 
Columbia Basin project to bring this in- 
terest component on the basin project to 
3 percent. All interest charges are cal- 
culated and included in vhe statement 
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and cover the unamortized portion of the 
Federal investment. This audit was on 
an actual cost basis. The audit is avail- 
able for examination and study. 

I feel certain that when this document 
is closely examined that every Member 
of this House will find the demonstration 
of the fiscal position of the projects and 
the soundness of these undertakings. 
The audit also shows that the projects 
have become increasingly sound as oper- 
ations have progressed. The balance 
sheets show that aggregate revenues 
have been sufficient to meet all financial 
requirements from the start of construc- 
tion and at the end of the last fiscal year 
have accumulated net revenues of $11,- 
572,052 above all cost of power opera- 
tions, including all interest and deprecia- 
tion on the Federal invesument. Anyone 
who wants to satisfy himself as to the 
correctuess oi my statement, can find the 
evidence in schedules 1 and 2 of the audit. 

Cut of the $11,000,000, plus accumu- 
lated revenues, more than $3,000,000 has 
been applied in addition to the $10,600,- 
600 depreciation provision as advanced 
repayments on the Government invest- 
ment. 

After these operations, there is still a 
net surplus of more than $7,500,000 over 
and above all cost and scheduled amor- 
tization of investment. 

This net surplus, together with $5,- 
800,000 of estimated net surplus from the 
current year’s operations will enable the 
administration to continue its full obli- 
gations through the reconversion period 
despite the temporary loss of war loads. 
The audit is a report to the people of the 
United States and to the Congress. 

In analyzing these documents, it will 
be found that Administrator Raver has 
reported to the Secretary of the Interior 
that the audited results of operations to 
June 30, 1945, demonstrate that the Bon- 
neville Administration’s power customers 
have paid all costs of power and have pro- 
vided in addition a substantial surplus. 

The audit on the basis of operations 
to date shows beyond any measure of 
doubt, the pay-out capability of these 
projects under the basic rate of $17.50 per 
kilowatt-year. 

PAY-OUT TEST 

This is a comprehensive printed report 
comprising over 125 pages and covering 
every detail of operation from the be- 
ginning of the operating period to the 
end of the repayment period. This pay- 
out test shows that these projects have 
met their financial obligations to the 
Treasury of the United States to date 
and that it will, under reasonable and 
conservative assumptions, fully satisfy its 
future obligations with a substantial 
margin of safety. 

The pay-out test shows that this can 
be accomplished under the basic Bonne- 
ville rate structure of $17.50 per kilowatt- 
year. In order to remove any possibility 
of doubt, all of the pay-out exhibits for 
each of the component projects is broken 
down into a year-by-year analysis by the 
various parts or purposes of the projects 
involved. 

From such a comprehensive analysis 
the financial status of any part of any of 
the component projects at any selected 
time can be readily seen. The pay-out 
test covers the obligations of the Bonne- 
ville Power Administration for the pay- 
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ment of all costs of the Bonneville Dam 
project, built and operated by the Corps 
of Engineers, United States Army. It 
also covers the obligation to the Colum- 
bia Basin project—including the Grand 
Coulee Dam—which was built and is be- 
ing operated by the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, Department of the Interior, and the 
Bonneville-Grand Coulee transmission 
system, built and operated by the Bonne- 
ville Power Administration. 

These tests are all made under the ap- 
plicable laws applying to each project for 
which the administration bears financial 
responsibility. 

The basic figures used in this test re- 
port are taken from the allocation cost 
from the Bonneville Dam project as de- 
termined by the Federal Power Commis- 
sion, in compliance with the act of 
August 20, 1937. The allocation of costs 
for the Columbia Basin project has al- 
ready been presented to Congress as 
House Document No. 172, Seventy-ninth 
Congress, first session. The audit which 
I have previously covered also is the 
starting point for investment and cost 
used in the preparation of the schedules. 

Revenues from the sale of Grand Cou- 
lee and Booneville power by the Power 
Administration are required under exist- 
ing law in the regulations to repay, first, 
the estimated completed cost of the pow- 
er component of the Bonneville Dam; 
second, all of the cost of the Bonneville- 
Grand Coulee transmission system, rep- 
resenting a current investment of $82,- 
000,000 and an estimated completed 
investment that by the end of the repay- 
ment period of $168,C00,000; and, third, 
the $382,000,000 of the $506,000,000 esti- 
mated ultimate cost of the Columbia 
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Basin project. The Columbia Basin 
project amount includes $382,000,000 for 
irrigation costs to be repaid from power 
revenues and $35,000,000 for river regula- 
tion benefits to be secured from future 
downstream hydroelectric plants. The 
over-all project assumes. these down- 
stream benefits until such time as future 
projects can pick up these costs. Anyone 
who desires a quick and comprehensive 
estimate of the situation can secure al] 
the necessary detailed information from 
table No. 1 of the pay-out test. This table 
shows that power revenues during the 
repayment period will amount on a con- 
servative basis to $1,800,000,000. This 
table shows that the power revenues over 
the entire repayment period will provide 
93 percent of the total funds required to 
repay all reimbursable, constructive, and 
operating cost, including interest, depre- 
ciation, and, in addition, will provide a 
surplus over all costs to the amount of 
$160,000,000. 

The pay-out study also shows that the 
present $17.50 wholesale rate will cover 
all cost with interest within the 50-year 
period from the date that such construc- 
tion costs are incurred. It will be noted 
from these tables that the allocated costs 
to other purposes are a very small por- 
tion of the total and are far less than the 
surplus of $160,000,000. Power revenues 
are assuming irrigation costs to the ex- 
tent of $228,000,000, which is, in fact, a 
contribution to the Federal Treasury in 
lieu of taxes. The Administrator has as- 
serted the comment on the pay-out test 
that full consideration has been given to 
the cut-backs of war loads to the extent 
of the actual cut-backs of 500,000 kilo- 
watts during the latter part of 1945. 


Columbia River Basin development (Bonneville Power Administration, Bonneville Dam 
project, and Columbia Basin project) —Summary of pay-out schedules 























Reference 
Detail Subtotal Total 
Schedule ee 
1. Power sales revenue of Bonneville | A-1_.... P lL .ctiiaeausactscaesdaermbasisibtnbuanee $1, 863, 223, 279 
Power Administration.! 
2. Bonneville Dam _ project, rer 
schedule B-1: 
3. Operating end maintenarce | B-1..... 5 $29, 064, 256 
expenses. . 
4, ete os ek eae 4... 6 44, 584. 769 
5. Replacements__...........--- “| B-1_...- 9 28, 261, 677 
6. Initial construction costs allo- | B-1..--. 8 58, 708, 309 
cated to power. —_—_ 
7. Eubtetal for Bonneville | B-1..... Oh seeaes eee. eet ieesss £160, 619, 011 
Dam. 
& Columbia Basin project, rer 
schedules C-1 and C-2: 
9%. Operation and maintenance 
expenses: 
10. Commercial power.._..... | C-2..... 5 | $141, 738, 175 
11. Irrigation pumping power .| C-2..... 19 10, 190, 476 
Tebehs Sccied i scsdiw Oadeiit 108; SBE CUE Fons hao secketka}icacanastaiputes 
Replacements: 
12, Commercial power-.-_.....-. C-2..... 
13. Irrigation pumping power_| C-2..... 
14, Ret ss50-ssidass~ sce O-1..... 72, 920, COO 
Construction costs, multipur- 
pose allocation to— 
15. Commercial power........ >-ez...! 9 46, £44, €65 
16. River reguiation.....:.... C-2. 2252 23 35, 519, 577 
17. oe i a CR es 24 64, 714, 758 
18 TeRi esi coke Sistine eladabdves 2 147, 079, 000 
—S=——S=—=—= 
Construction costs, power 
plant allocation to— 
19, Commercial power-_....... C-2..... 10 71, 778, 150 
20. Irrigation pumping. --.-..- te 25 5, 819, 850 
21, SWORE codS csp neckgdubssttibbetmhdanabtenbhad 4| 77, 598,000 
_— ——_—_—_—_ 
$2, Construction costs, irrigation | C-2....- 26 | 280,782, 180 
works. 
28, Total construction costs | C-1....-. 14 * 505, 459, 180 
(lines 18+21+-22), 


1 Covers the total repayment period of approximately 50 years. 
3 Exclusive of $1,000,000 nonreith bursable allocation to navigation. 
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Columbia River Basin development (Bonneville Power Administration, Bonneville Dam 
project, and Columbia Basin project)—Summary of pay-out schedules—Continued 





_—_— 


eoniile includ 
schedules C-1 and C-2. 


2b. Earmarking of 3-percent 

interest on n 
costs allocated to power. 

<6. Gross requirements, Colum- 

bia Basin P (lines 

pee 

27. Miscellaneous income of 

Columbia Basin project. 

oR Payments by water users 
for pumping power. 

29. Payments by water users 
or irriga works, 

30 Net amount to be applied 


for the account of the 
Columbia Basin Pectest 
from the commercial 
power revenues of Bonne- 
ville Power Administra- 
tion 

21. Bonneville 


"Power Adm inistra- 
tion, per A-1 


32. Operation and Solidi 
expenses and miscellaneous 
items. 


Cost of power purchased from 
non-Federal sources. 





additions. 


37, Subtotal for Bonneville 
Power Administration. 


38. Total repayments from 
Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration power rev- 
enues for all 3 projects. 


39, Surplus power revenues 
(simple surplus exclu- 
sive of interest accumu- 
lation). 


The revenue estimate included in the 
pay-out schedules, shows a conservative 
approach. ‘The total revenue for the 
fiscal year 1945 was, in round numbers, 
$23,000,000. It was estimated that in 
1946 it would drop to $20,500,000, and in 
1948 to $14,000,000, and then will advance 
until a level of $25,500,000 annually is 
reached. 

I am in position from my own infor- 
mation to state that the load estimates 
are conservative. Two of the largest 
war power-consuming units on the power 
system are located in my district. The 
Kaiser-Frazer Automobile Co. has now 
placed a bid with the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation to take over these 
projects and if the bid is accepted in the 
next 2 weeks, the RFC power revenues 
not included in the pay-out test will 
accrue to the extent of around $3,000,000 
per year. 

There is another plan which for se- 
curity reasons I cannot detail, that which 
is shown in the pay-out test on the cut- 
back basis. The information I have 
leads me to believe that this security load 
will continue on a revenue basis in excess 
of what is shown in the pay-out test. 

The separation of the Federal invest- 
ment in these projects by purposes can 
be found on page 17 of the pay-out test. 

WAR CONTRIBUTION 


All of the power generating units in 
these cited projects were continuously 





Total 
$660, 636, 190 
366, 341, 153 
1, 4, 231 
108, 013, 200 
237, 046, 800 
168, 332, 747 
$81, 338, 131 
ee $1, 702, 593, 33 
a deeeaasttinmognedtipatibedipcssneasiqoends 160, 629, 947 


at an overload during the war period 
to provide the tools of victory, such 
as the basic atomic-bomb metal, plu- 
tonium, nearly 40 percent of the light 
metals for the air program and its sub- 
stantial part of the war, shipping, and 
ordnance program. 

It will be noticed on examination of 
the pay-out test that no deduction has 
been made in any of the cost because of 
war contributions. 

CONCLUSION 


I feel that through my efforts I have 
provided the instrumentalities which 
will demonstrate to this House the full 
repayment capability of all the Co- 
lumbia River projects presently con- 
structed. In presenting this informa- 
tion, Iam doing so with the earnest hope 
that every known test would be applied 
to these exhibits in order that the com- 
plete financial stability can be assured. 

I wish at this time to compliment the 
Subcommittee on Interior Appropria- 
tions. They are having their hearings 
now, and I know of no other committee 
in the whole House of Representatives 
that is working harder. 

This pay-out study which I have just 
outlined is one of the special jobs they 
have to consider and understand so that 
they will know any Budget recommenda- 
tions for the further development of the 
Columbia River are based on a sound 
fiscal policy. 

I wish to inform the House that with- 
out exception this subcommittee has 
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been most gracious and most generous 
in granting all the available spare time 
they have in an attempt to go over these 
studies and to understand them in every 
phase. It is this type of hard work, 
often unheralded and unsung, that 
makes the work of the entire Congress 
of true and lasting benefit to the whole 
Nation. Their labors reflect credit 
on all. 

The Columbia River will be developed. 
It is a national asset, and the national 
interest demands it. It must be done on 
a sound and fiscal foundation. I feel 
that credit at this time should go to the 
Secretary of the Interior and those in his 
Department who have contributed to 
this big job. My colleagues from the 
Pacific Northwest have also shown their 
interest in this pay-out study, and I am 
hopeful that we have cleared a barrier 
and pointed a way for a sound develop- 
ment of one of the last great remaining 
frontiers of this Nation—last, but in 
many ways the greatest. 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 


Mr. ROGERS of New York, from the 
Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that that committee had examined and 
found truly enrolled a joint resolution 
of the House of the following title, which 
was thereupon signed by the Speaker: 

H. J. Res. 316. Joint resolution making an 
additional appropriation for the. fiscal year 


1946 for readjustment benefits, Veterans’ 
Administration. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. HAVENNER. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 
The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 1 o’clock and 37 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, February 13, 1946, at 12 
o'clock noon. 















































































COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


COMMITTEE ON EXPENDITURES IN THE EXECUTIVE 
DEPARTMENTS 


There will be a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments at 10 a. m. on Wednesday, 
February 13, 1946, in room 304-A Old 
House Office Building on Wednesday, 
February 13, 1946, on H. R. 4586, a bill 
to authorize certain administrative ex- 
penditures in government services and 
for other purposes. 

There will be a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments at 10 a. m. on Thursday, 
February 14, 1946, to consider the dispo- 
sition of surplus property, in room 304-A 
Old House Office Building. 
SecurRITIES SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE 

ON INTERSTATE COMMERCE 


There will be a meeting of the Securi- 
ties Subcommittee of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, at 10 
a. m., Thursday, February 14, 1946, also 
2:00 p. m. 

Business to be considered: Resume 
hearings in its study of operations pur- 
suant to the Public Utility Holding Com- 
pany Act of 1935. 

EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 
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1055. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a draft 
of a proposed provision pertaining to the 
2rocurement Division, Treasury Department 
(H. Doc. No. 462); to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

1056. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a sup- 
plemental estimate of appropriation for the 
fiscal year 1946 in the amount of $28,000 for 
the Bureau of the Budget (H. Doc. No. 463); 
to the Committee on Appropriations and or- 
dered to be printed. 

1057. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a sup- 
plemental estimate of appropriation for the 
fiscal year 1946 in the amount of $1,000,000, 
together with drafts of proposed provisions 
pertaining to existing appropriations, for the 
Veterans’ Administration (H. Doc. No. 464); 
to the Committee on Appropriations and or- 
dered to be printed. 

1058. A letter from the Secretary of State, 
transmitting a draft of a proposed bill to 
provide basic authority for the performance 
of certain functions and activities of the 
Department of State; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. LUDLOW: Committee on Appropria- 
tions. H. R. 5452. A bill making appropri- 
ations for the Treasury and Post Office De- 
partments for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1947, and for other purposes; with amend- 
ments (Rept. No. 1554). Referred to the 


Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 


Mr. FLANNAGAN: Committee on Agricul- 


ture. H. R. 4362. A bill to abolish the 
Parker River National Wildlife Refuge in 
Essex County, Mass., to authorize and direct 
the restoration to the former owners of the 
land comprising such refuge, and for other 
purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1555). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri: Committee on 
Appropriations. H. R. 5458. A bill making 
appropriations to supply urgent deficiencies 
in certain appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1946, and for other pur- 
poses; without amendment (Rept. No. 1556). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. ELLIOTT: Joint Committee on the 
Disposition of Executive Papers. House Re- 
port No. 1557. Report on the disposition of 
certain papers of sundry executive depart- 
ments. Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. STOCKMAN: Committee on the Public 
Lands. H. R. 2593. A bill relating to the 
administrative jurisdiction of certain public 
lands in the State of Oregon; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1564). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. SABATH: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 521. Resolution waiving points 
of order against language under the heading 
“Bureau of the Mint” in title I of H. R. 5452; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1565). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 
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Mr. MORRISON: Committee on Claims. 
8S. 543. An act for the relief of Felix Freder- 
ickson; without amendment (Rept. No. 1558). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whois 
House. 

Mr. PITTENGER: Committee on Claims. 
S. 976. An act for the relief of the estate of 
Howard Francis Waldron; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1559). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. MORRISON: Committee on Claims. 
S. 1084. An act for the relief of John C. May 
and Eva Jenkins May; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1560). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. MORRISON: Committee on Claims. 
S. 1126. An act for the relief of Alice A. 
Murphy; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1561). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 4047. A bill for the relief of Edward A. 
Hollis, Sr.; with amendments (Rept. No. 
1562). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. JENNINGS: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 2380. A biil for the relief of Fred E. 
Weber; with amendments (Rept. No. 1563). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BARTLETT: 

H.R. 5453. A bill to authorize certain ex- 
penditures by the Alaska Railroad, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Territories. 

By Mr. EBERHARTER: 

H.R. 5454. A bill to amend the act of 
February 5, 1917, as amended by the act of 
June 28, 1940, providing for the deportation 
of undesirable alieng; to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. LANHAM: 

H. R. 5455. A bill to amend section 502 of 
the act entitled “An act to expedite the pro- 
vision of housing in connection with national 
defense, and for other purposes,” approved 
October 14, 1940, as amended, so as to au- 
thorize the appropriation of funds necessary 
to provide an additional 100,000 temporary 
housing units for distressed families of 
servicemen and for veterans and their fami- 
lies; to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

By Mr. McGEHEE: 

H. R. 5456. A bill to provide a method of 
paying unsettled, uninsured claims for 
damages sustained as a result of the ex- 
plosions at Port Chicago, Calif., on July 17, 
1944, in the amounts recommended by the 
Secretary of the Navy; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. MJRDOCK: 

H. R. 5457. A bill to permit the continua- 
tion of certain pr2omium payments with re- 
spect to copper, lead, and zinc; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. PETERSON of Florida (by re- 
quest) : 

H. R. 5459. A bill to fix the salary of the 
Solicitor of the Department of the Interior; 
to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin: 

H. Con. Res. 127. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress with re- 
spect to the relief of distress in foreign coun- 
tries; to the Commitee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. HAVENNER: 

H. Res. 516. Resolution requesting infor- 
mation from the Secretary of the Navy con- 
cerning release of office space now rented by 
the Navy Department; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

H. Res. 517. Resolution requesting infor- 
mation from the Secretary of War concern- 
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ing release of office space now rented by the 
War Department; to the Committee on Mili. 
tary Affairs. . 

By Mr. LANDIS: 

H. Res. 518. Resolution making H. R. 4747, 
a bill providing for the payment of direct 
Federal old-age assistance to citizens 60 years 
of age or over, a special order of business; 
to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin: 

H. Res. 519. Resolution requesting the Sec. 
retary of the Navy to furnish the House of 
Representatives information with respect to 
materials in the possession of the Navy De- 
partment suitable for use in relieving the 
housing shortage; to the Committee on Nayal 
Affairs. 

H. Res. 520. Resolution requesting the Sec- 
retary of War to furnish the House of Repre- 
sentatives information with respect to mate. 
rials in the possession of the War Depart- 
ment suitable for use in relieving the hous- 
ing shortage; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. DE LACY: 

H. R. 5460. A bill for the relief of Mrs. D. G. 

Kirk; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. HAVENNER: 

H.R. 5461. A bill for the relief of Yee On 
Wong also known as Wong Yee; to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. McGEHEE: 

H. R. 5462. A bill for the relief of the Dan- 
vers Shoe Co., Inc., Manchester, N. H.; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. PETERSON of Florida: 

H. R. 5463. A bill for the relief of Hiram 

H. Wilson; to the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


1546. By Mr. HAVENNER: Petition of the 
California State Legislature relative to pro- 
tein feed concentrates; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

1547. Also, petition of the California State 
Legislature relative to a proposed conference 
for the prevention of juvenile delinquency; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1548. Also, petition of the California State 
Legislature relative to the use of the aircraft 
carrier Saratoga as a national shrine or its as- 
signment for some other useful purpose in 
the San Francisco Bay area; to the Commit- 
tee on Naval Affairs. 

1549. By Mr. MURDOCK: Petition of cer- 
tain citizens of Arizona, demanding an in- 
vestigation of the charge that this country is 
selling arms and machinery to unfriendly 
countries; to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. 

1550. By Mr. WELCH: Resolution of the 
House of Representatives, California State 
Legislature, memorializing Congress and cer- 
tain governmental departments to take steps 
to alleviate shortage of buildings and office 
space in San Francisco Bay area for veterans 
of World War II engaged in business and 
professions; to the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation. 

1551. Also, resolution of the California As- 
sembly, Joint Resolution No. 5, relative to 
the modification of the application of price 
controls to retailers in the sale of lumber; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

1552. Also, resolution of the California As- 
sembly, Joint Resolution No. 7, relative to 
memorializing Congress to provide a wage 
readjustment for postal-service employees; 
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to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
oads. 

. 1553. Also, resolution of the California As- 
sembly, Resolution No. 4, relative to memo- 
rializing Congress to allocate housing appro- 
priations upon the basis of need and of pres- 
ent population; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

1554. Also, resolution of the California As- 
sembly, Joint Resolution No. 12, relative to 
protein feed concentrates; to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture, 

1555. Also, resolution of the California As- 
sembly, Joint Resolution No. 10, relative to a 
proposed conference for the prevention of 
juvenile delinquency; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

1556. Also, resolution of the California As- 
sembly, Joint Resolution No. 13, relative to 
the use of the aircraft carrier Saratoga as a 
national shrine or its assignment for some 
other useful purpose in the San Francisco 
Bay area; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

1557. By Mr. WOLCOTT: Petition of 14 res- 
idents of Melvin and Almont, Mich., express- 
ing their opposition to the proposed legisla- 
tion for compulsory military training; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 
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WEDNESDAY, Fesruary 13, 1946 


(Legislative day of Friday, January 
18, 1946) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

Dr. Oscar Fisher Blackwelder, pastor 
of the Lutheran Church of the Reforma- 
tion, Washington, D. C., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 


God of our fathers and our God, we 
would pause at this noonday hour to 
place ourselves in harmony with Thy 
purposes for us, for our Nation, and for 
this hour of destiny. 

Thou who art the fountain of goodness, 
grant us strength of character and health 
of mind and heart. 

Thou who art the source of wisdom, 
give to the Congress, to the President, 
and to all in authority Thy guidance 
and the increasing understanding of Thy 
purposes for our country. 

Thou who art the Saviour of the world, 
save us from choosing the lesser and 
lower ways of life; save us as men and 
as a nation by the power of Thy out- 
poured life. 

We ask our prayer in Jesus’ holy name. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. Hii, and by unani- 
mous consent, the reading of the Journal 
of the proceedings of the calendar day 
Saturday, February 9, 1946, was dis- 
pensed with, and the Journal was 
approved. 


MESSAGES PROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States submitting nomina- 
tions were communicated to the Senate 
by Mr, Miller, one of his secretaries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr, Chaffee, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendment of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 5158) re- 
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ducing certain appropriations and con- 
tract authorizations available for the 
fiscal year 1946, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed a bill (H. R. 5060) to 
amend section 1 of the act entitled “An 
act to fix the salaries of officers and 
members of the Metropolitan Police 
force, the United States Park Police 
force, and the Fire Department of the 
District of Columbia,” approved May 27, 
1924, in which it requested the concur- 
rence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the enrolled bill (H. R. 5158) for reduc- 
ing certain appropriations and contract 
authorizations available for the fiscal 
year 1946, and for other purposes, and 
it was signed by the President pro tem- 
pore. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLU- 
TIONS SIGNED DURING THE RECESS 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of the 9th instant, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore an- 
nounced that on February 12, 1946, he 
signed the following enrolled bills and 
joint resolutions, which had been pre- 
viously signed by the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives: 

8.314. An act for the relief of Sigurdur 
Jonsson and Thorolina Thordardottir; 

S.1101. An act for the relief of the estate 
of Manuel Rose Lima; 

S$. 1405. An act to authorize the Presi- 
dent to retire certain officers and enlisted 
men of the Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast 
Guard, and for other purposes; 

S. J. Res. 105. Joint resolution to provide 
for proceeding with certain rivers and har- 
bors projects heretofore authorized to be 
prosecuted after the termination of the war; 
and 

H. J. Res. 316. Joint resolution making an 
additional appropriation for the fiscal year 
1946 for readjustment benefits, Veterans’ 
Administration. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on February 12, 1946, he presented 
to the President of the United States the 
following enrolled bills and joint reso- 
lution: 

S.314. An act for the relief of Sigurdur 
Jonsson and Thorolina Thordardottir; 

S. 1101. An act for the relief of the estate 
of Manuel Rose Lima; 

S. 1405. An act to authorize the President 
to retire certain officers and enlisted men 
of the Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard, 
and for other purposes; and 

S. J. Res. 105. Joint resolution to provide 
for proceeding with certain rivers and harbors 
projects heretofore authorized to be prose- 
cuted after the termination of the war. 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRI- 
ATIONS, 1947 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair will state that the unfinished busi- 
ness of the Senate is the independent 
offices appropriation bill. By reason of 
the failure of the committee to look into 
one paragraph of the bill, it will be nec- 
essary for more proof to be taken, and 
the Chair asks unanimous consent of the 
Senate that the bill may go over until 
Friday at noon. 
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Mr. HILL. Mr. President, in view of 
the statement of the distinguished Pre- 
siding Officer, who is also acting chair- 
man of the Appropriations Committee, it 
is my intention to move a recess, unless 
Senators desire to present matters for the 
Recorp or transact routine business and 
not to proceed with the consideration of 
the appropriation bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request that the 
unfinished business go over until Friday 
at noon? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 


AUTHORITY FOR PERFORMANCE OF CERTAIN 
FUNCTIONS AND ACTIVITIES OF THE STATE 
DEPARTMENT 


A letter from the Secretary of State, trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 
provide basic authority for the performance 
of certain functions and activities of the De- 
partment of State (with accompanying pa- 
pers); to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 

RePporT OF ARCHIVIST OF THE UNITED STATES 

A letter from the Archivist of the United 
States, transmitting, pursuant to law, the 
eleventh annual report of the Archivist of 
the United States for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1945 (with an accompanying report); 
to the Committee on the Library. 
STATEMENT OF COSTS, CANCELLATIONS, AND 

MISCELLANEOUS DaTa OF INDIAN IRRIGATION 

PROJECTS 

A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, the 
annual statement of costs, cancellations, and 
miscellaneous irrigation data of Indian irri- 
gation projects for the fiscal year 1945 (with 
an accompanying statement); to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIAL 


Petitions and a memorial were laid 
before the Senate and referred as in- 
dicated: 

By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 

A resolution adopted by San Francisco 
Lodge, No. 63, International Association of 
Machinists, San Francisco, Calif., protesting 
against the enactment of the so-called Case 
antistrike bill; to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. 

A letter in the nature of a petition from 
Lillian Marcineak, of Detroit, Mich., pray- 
ing for the immediate discharge of married 
men from the armed forces; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

A letter in the nature of a petition from 
Ford Local No. 600, UAW-CIO, Political Action 
Committee, of Dearborn, Mich., praying for 
the enactment of Senate bill 101, the Fair 
Employment Practice Act; ordered to lie on 
the table. 


GEN. OMAR BRADLEY—RESOLUTION OF 


VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS, EM- 
PORIA, KANS. 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to present for appropriate 
reference and to have printed in the 
Record a resolution adopted by members 
of the Lowry-FPunston Post, No. 1980, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, Emporia, 
Kans. The resolution commends Gen. 
Omar Bradley in his efforts in changing 
the operation of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration, and condemns the recent attacks 
upon General Bradley. 
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There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was received, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas a seemingly unwarranted attack 
has been launched against Gen. Omar Brad- 
ley, able head of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, by a private individual with all the 
ardor and fervency of a Caesar Petrillo; and 

Whereas this post of the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars, after much experience and close 
contact with the work of General Bradley, a 
daily office routine in fact: Be it 

Resolved by Lowry-Funston Post, No. 1980, 
That we do hereby commend Gen. Omar 
Bradley for his successful and commendable 
changes in the Veterans’ Administration, 
which he introduced and secured by con- 
gressional action; be it 

Resolved, That it is the considered judg- 
ment of the overseas veterans of the Spanish- 
American War, World War I, and World War 
II, here assembled, that General Bradley is 
using the same sound and _ conservative 
judgment in the care of returning veterans, 
in the securing of their inalienable rights in 
peace as in war, in seeing that their general 
welfare, their rehabilitation rights are firmly 
established, and that the boys are again posi- 
tioned to enjoy life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness equal to the place they occu- 
pied in the community before donning the 
uniform. These boys made the sacrifice of 
jobs, property, schooling, and society to enter 
service, and they bore the brunt of battle 
and its attendant ills and have a just claim 
to a fair start in returning to civilian life; 
and since General Bradley personalizes these 
rights; be it 

Resolved, That we condemn all charges 
hurled against him from the side lines and 
rear echelons by private individuals, what- 
ever the capacity of their vocal chords; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
mailed to President Truman and all members 
of the Kansas congressional delegation. 


LETTER AND RESOLUTIONS OF ARIZONA 
STATE FEDERATION OF LABOR 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to present for 
appropriate reference and to have print- 
ed in the Rrecorp a letter I received from 
the Arizona State Federation of Labor, 
signed by Wade Church, together with 
copies of resolutions adopted at the 
thirty-fourth annual convention of that 
organization held in Phoenix, Ariz., on 
October 18, 19, and 20, 1945. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the letter and resolutions 
will be received, printed in the Recorp, 
and appropriately referred. 

To the Committee on Banking and 
Currency: 

ARIZONA STATE FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
Phoeniz, Ariz., December 12, 1945. 
Hon. E. W. MCFARLAND, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR MCFARLAND: We are enclos- 
ing herewith copies of Resolutions 9, 10, 14, 
16, 17, 18, 38, and 42, adopted at the thirty- 
fourth annual convention of the Arizona 
State Federation of Labor, held in Phoenix, 
Ariz., on October 18, 19, and 20, 1945. 

Yours very truly, 
Wane CHURCH, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
“Resolution 38 

“Whereas under public law passed by the 
Federal Legislature returning veterans en- 
titled to start or continue their education in 


a high school, college, or university of their 
choice; and 


“Whereas many of them as returning vet- 
erans are entitled to start or continue their 
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education in a high school, college, or unle 
versity of their choice; and 
“Whereas many of the veterans are married 
and have families; and 
“Whereas many of the schools are located 
in places that do not have sufficient housing 
for said veterans and their families: Be it 
“Resolved, That the Arizona State Federa- 
tion of Labor here assembled recommend to 
the Federal, State, and. municipal govern- 
ment that all in their power be done to have 
low-cost housing built and made available 
for the veteran desiring to continue his 
education. 
“HELEN R. HALLADAY. 
“THEODORE BERLIN. 
“Frep A. BONE. 
“M. W. STEVENSON. 
“A. H. Moore.” 


To the Committee on Education and 

Labor: 
“Resolution 17 

“Whereas the continued prosperity of the 
American people is dependent upon the 
maintenance of the purchasing power of the 
workers; and 

“Whereas one of the prime functions of 
the American Federation of Labor is. the 


- struggle to raise the wage levels of the Amer- 


ican worker: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Arizona State Feder- 
ation of Labor, in convention assembled, give 
its wholehearted support to the 65-cent 
minimum-wage bill, S. 1282, now in the 
United States Congress; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be sent to the Arizona congressional delega- 
tion and President Truman. 

“COMMITTEE.” 


-_— 


“Resolution 18 


“Whereas Senator CLAUDE PepPEr, of Florida, 
and others, have introduced a bill into Con- 
gress raising the floor of the minimum-wage 
law from 40 cents to 65 cents; and 

“Whereas such a bill, if enacted into law, 
will benefit all classes of working people 
through the country, both unions and non- 
union: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That this thirty-fourth annual 
convention of the Arizona State Federation 
of Labo-> hereby instructs its officers to ap- 
prise the Arizona Senators and Representa- 
tives in Washington of the federation’s sanc- 
tion of such a law, requesting their support 
for its passage. 

“Gro. L. ALLISON. 

“M. A. DEFRANCE. 
“Frank LUTHER. 
“CHET WHELAN. 
“MARSHALL E, JACKEL.” 


To the Committee on Military Affairs: 
“Resolution 42 


“Whereas with the cessation of hostilities 
in all the far-flung theaters a great supply of 
surplus war equipment and goods has accu- 
mulated at home and abroad; and 

“Whereas these surplus properties will not 
now be needed for the purpose for which they 
were originally produced; and 

“Whereas the Government of the United 
States and its various departments have no 
further use for these commodities and prod- 
ucts; and 

“Whereas these goods have been paid for 
by the people of the United States through 
the purchase of war bonds; and 

“Whereas it has come to the attention of 
the Arizona State Federation of Labor in con- 
vention assembled that some surplus goods 
have been deliberately destroyed at Army 
camps upon orders of higher authority; and 

“Whereas the citizens of this country are 
desirous of obtaining certain classes of these 
surplus commodities for their own use; and 

“Whereas the citizens are prepared to pay 
with cash or war bonds for what they re- 
quire: It is therefore hereby 
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“Resolved, That these goods be made ayaj]. 
able through State agencies as well as through 
dealers and/or commission brokers, such 
dealers to be confined to a reasonable profit, 
not over 15-percent net; and it is further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to our Washington delegation, to 
the Federal Surplus Board, to the Governor 
of Arizona, and to the press. 

“COMMITTEE.” 


“Resolution 14 

“Whereas since the cessation. of hostili- 
ties with Japan, war-contract terminations 
have caused either partial or total shut- 
down of the war industries of Arizona, there- 
by throwing thousands of workers out of 
jobs; and 

“Whereas it will be necessary for the war 
plants of Arizona to operate at a peacetime 
productive level closely approximating their 
wartime level in order to provide jobs and 
a@ decent standard of living for the thousands 
of war veterans that will be coming to Ari- 
zona as well as the present unemployed 
war workers; and 

“Whereas it will be impossible for Arizona 
to maintain its wartime growth and pros- 
perity without the conversion and con- 
tinued operation of its war-acquired indus- 
tries; and 

“Whereas a large pool of unemployed 
workers constitutes a threat to the wage 
standards and existence of organized labor; 
and 

“Whereas the Surplus Property Board has 
disapproved of the sale of war plants to 
monopolistic corporations in order to stim- 
ulate industrial employment and lower mar- 
ket prices by competition: Now, therefore, 
be it 


Resolved, That the Arizona State Federa- 
tion of Labor, in convention assembled, do 
all in its power to see that the war plants 
of Arizona are converted to peacetime pro- 
duction by nonmonopolistic private inter- 
ests; and be it further 

“Resolved, In the event that private indus- 
try fails to fully utilize and operate the 
aforesaid war plants for peacetime produc- 
tion, the Arizona State Federation of Labor 
shall demand that the plants be operated 
by either the city, State, or Federal Govern- 
ments; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be sent to the Arizona congressional dela- 
gation, President Truman, Governor Osborn, 
the press, and the Surplus Property Board. 

“(Reconversion Committee recommends 
that a standing committee be appointed to 
act for furtherance of these principles; said 
committee to continue as long as is neces- 
sary.) 

“COMMITTEE.” 

Ordered to lie on the table: 

“Resolution 16 

“Whereas the continued prosperity of the 
people of Arizona and the Nation is depend- 
ent upon the maintenance of the purchasing 
power of the workers; and 

“Whereas the purchasing power of the 
workers is dependent upon full employment 
and full employment is not possible without 
full capacity production to provide 60,000,000 
jobs; and ! 

“Whereas the antilabor elements in Con- 
gress have watered down the original bill by 
amendments, thereby nullifying the main 
purpose of the bill, which was to assure jobs 
to all workers able and willing to work: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Arizona State Federa- 
tion of Labor, in convention assembled, de- 
mands that the full employment bill be 
restored to its original form; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That the Arizona congressional 
delegation is strongly urged to work for the 
restoration of the bill and its passage. 

“COMMITTEE.” 


, 
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“Resolution 9 


“whereas the right to vote is a great demo- 
cratic principle which the American people 
hold dear; and 

“whereas millions of Americans, both black 
and white, are deprived of this right by the 
undemocratic device of the poll tax; and 

“Whereas in the largest bloc of 
die-hard enemies of labor come from the poll- 
tax States, which are instrumental in block- 
ing legislation of vital importance to the 
American people as a whole; and 

“whereas their continued return to Con- 
gress, election after election, is mainly due to 
disfranchisement of a large portion of the 
qualified voters in their districts: Now, there- 
fore, be it ; 

“Resolved, That the Arizona State Federa- 
tion of Labor, in convention assembied, 
strongly urges Arizona's congressional delega- 
tion to vigorously support passage of H. R. 7, 
known as the anti-poll-tax bill, by voting for 
cloture to prevent endless fili and 
voting for passage of this bill; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That Senator BaRKLEy be sent a 
telegram urging him to give priority to H. R. 7 
over the constitutional amendment; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the National Anti-Poll-Tax Commit- 
tee, Washington, D. C., and William Green, 
president of the A. F. of L. 

“(Phoenix, Ariz., this 18th day of October 
1945.)" 


“Resolution 10 


“Whereas there is in America today a 
widespread form of racial discrimination; and 
“Whereas this racial discrimination is not 
only unjust and undemocratic, but consti- 
tutes a great danger to organized labor’s in- 
terest; and 
“Whereas unless organized labor itself, 
takes the initiative to help eliminate this 
condition, it will be confronted with dire 
results, such as a large mass of discriminated 
unemployed Negroes, Mexicans, eitc., threat- 
ening all other workers and their high wage 
standards: Therefore be it 
“Resolved, That the State Federation of 
Labor, now in convention assembled in this 
State, do everything within its power to 
make possible the establishment of a per- 
manent FEPC, both nationally as well as in 
the State of Arizona; be it further 
“Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to President William Green of the A. F. 
of L., President Truman, all our Representa- 
tives in Washington, Governor Osborn, and 
the Eighteenth Arizona Legislature with rec- 
ommendations that likewise they do every- 
thing possible to establish this FEPC. 
“Done at Phoenix, Ariz., this 18th day of 
October 1945. 
“D. A. BALDWIN. 
“JoHN J. DURKIN. 
“Harry O. Payton. 
“CHARLES A. SNOVER. 
“J. L. BaLpwin.” 


REESTABLISHMENT OF COMMUNICATIONS 
AND BANKING SERVICES WITH GER- 
MANY, AUSTRIA, AND HUNGARY 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I have 
a petition signed by some 30 citizens of 
Ashley, N. Dak., which reads as follows: 

We, the undersigned citizens, respectfully 
petition the Government of the United States 
to reestablish postal, wi:eless, and banking 
services with Germany, Austria, and Hun- 
gary and to allow relief shipments of cloth- 
ing, food, and other necessities to save the 
lives of millions of people in Germany, Aus- 
tria, and Hungary. 


I might say that more than a month 
ago the senior Senator 
from Michigan (Mr. VANDENBERG] pre- 
sented a petition signed by more than a 
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thousand citizens of the State of Michi- 
gan. Time and again, Mr. President, 
since then I have filed petitions from 
various sections of the United States; 
but up to the present time nothing has 
been done by the Department of State, 
Iam informed, to open up even the postal 
service so that citizens of this country 
who have relatives in Austria, in Hun- 
gary, and in Germany and Poland can 
write to them. . 


RESOLUTIONS OF SPOKANE PUBLIC 
FORUM 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent and ask to have printed in the Rec- 
oRD sundry resolutions adopted by the 
Spokane Public Forum on a number of 
different subjects. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the resolutions will be 
printed in the Recorp. 


Whereas our violation of neutrality in the 
internal affairs of China by United States 
armed forces is contrary to the principles we 
fought for: Be it therefore 

Resolved, The Spokane Public Forum pro- 
test said violation; that we call for immedi- 
ate withdrawal of American forces in China; 
that we condemn the use of American arms 
by any nation attempting to suppress the ef- 
forts of colonial people to win independence. 

Jack C. ENIGHT, 

Joe L. NAPIEr, 

Horace H. SPALDING, 
Resolutions Committee. 


Whereas thousands of our citizens in pub- 
lic life and the Army are disfranchised by the 
Hatch Act; and 

Whereas the Hatch Act boldly stands out 
the most asinine and diabolical piece of leg- 
islation enacted by the legislature: Be it 
therefore 

Resolved, The Spokane Public Forum go on 
record demanding the immediate repeal of 
said vicious and un-American act. 

, JosePH E. NESBITT. 
Litas H. DeFosr. 

Whereas 100,000,000 laying hens will be 
taken out of production at the turn of the 
year and other food surpluses will be dealt 
with accordingly for the purpose of price 
control; and 

Whereas a report comes from Sidney, Aus- 
tralia, dated November 28, that United States 
equipment, including millions of pounds of 
gears, Hellcat fighters, jeeps, radio sets, den- 
tal outfits, windproof jackets, clothing, and 
tons of food are being dumped into the 
sea; and 

Whereas millions of people are starving in 
Europe and Asia, we the members of the 
Spokane Public Forum protest such a pro- 
gram and suggest that surpluses in the 
United States and abroad be conserved and 
that all necessary supplies be speedily dis- 
patched to where this need exists. 

Joe D. NAPIER, 

Horace H. SPALDING, 
Jack C. KNIGHT, 
Resolutions Committee. 

Whereas the British Government is now 
asking for a loan to maintain its system of 
exploitation; and 

Whereas the British Government is now 
waging the most dastardly war, since their 
opium war in China, in modern history, 
against the people of Java, using late enemy 
Japanese troops and American equipment, 
for the purpose of returning the voluntary 
exiled Dutch exploiters to their lost power in 
direct violation of their solemn signature on 
the Atlantic Charter: Be it 

Resolved by the Spokane Forum, That we 
direct our Representatives in Congress that 
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they vote against such loan to Great Britain 
until they withdraw all troops or assistance 
from all places where force is being used to 
destroy self-government of peoples. 
Josern E. Neserrt, 
President. 
Linias H. DeFoe, 
Secretary. 
Whereas in response to Churchill's clever 
diplomatic plea for assistance to protect 
democ from the Fascists, we financed 
them through lend-lease along with the help 
of our armed forces; and 
Whereas the armed forces of Great Britain 
are now invading Java in behalf of the Fas- 
cist monarchy of the Netherlands: Be it 
therefore 
Resolved, The Spokane Public Forum go on 
record protesting the military invasion of 
Great Britain, tending to continue the en- 
slavement of Java by the Dutch; and 
Whereas it is apparent that our lend-lease 
program is assisting Great Britain in hinder- 
ing these colonial people from establishing 
the democratic principles for which we 
fought. 
J. C. ENIGHT, 
Jor H. NAPIER, 
H. H. SPALDING, 
Resolutions Committee. 


Resolution on price control 

Whereas we, the members of Women’s Pro- 
gressive Democrat Club, realize that the 
prospects of inflation are probably greater to- 
day than at any time since the war started; 
and 

Whereas we are aware of the fact that fol- 
lowing the armistice in World War I, compe- 
tition for scarce goods resulted in prices ris- 
ing faster than wages and in salaries and 
fixed incomes remaining practically station- 
ary; and 

Whereas we view with alarm an increasing 
pressure toward removal of price controls, 
and wish to do all in our power to avoid run- 
ning the risk of the same disasters this post- 
war period: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, the members of Women's 
Progressive Democrat Club— 

1. Pledge ourselves to fight these infia- 
tionary forces which will increase our cost 
of living and threaten our financial stability. 

2. Request our duly elected Representa- 
tives in Congress to help us in this fight by 
strengthening present price-control laws. 

3. That copies of these resolutions be sent 
to the President of the United States, to 
Senator Warren Magnuson, Senator Hugh 
Mitchell, and Congressman Walt Horan, and 
to Price Administrator Chester Bowles. 

Concurred in by Public Forum. 

JosEePH E. NESBITT, 
President. 

Liss H. DeFor, 
Secretary. 


RESOLUTION OF EDDY COUNTY (N. DAK.) 
FARMERS’ UNION ADVOCATING MIS- 
SOURI VALLEY AUTHORITY 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to place in the 
Recorp a letter I received from New 
Rockford, N. Dak., embodying resolu- 
tions adopted by the Eddy County 
(N. Dak.) Farmers’ Union, signed by the 
president and secretary, advocating the 
creation of a Missouri Valley Authority. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

New Rockroerp, N. Dax., 
December 18, 1845. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. LANGER: Whereas certain officials 
and small organized groups in State and Na- 
tional capacity are selfishly endeavoring to 
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retard economic progress by using false and 
‘ ignorant propaganda methods in order to 
confuse and befuddle the minds of -many 
American citizens to the true facts so that 
private corporations and some individuals 
may continue building wealth and power for 
themselves; and 
Whereas most of this United States and 
its resources are practically undeveloped as 
far as serving mankind is concerned; and 
Whereas technological and scientific re- 
search developments are sufficiently at our 
disposal to make in a few short years in this 
country an utopia compared to what 150 
years of restricted progress has attained: 
Therefore be it 
Resolved, That we members of the Eddy 
County Farmers’ Union hereby, assembled in 
annual meeting at the Memorial Building 
in the city of New Rockford, N. Dak., this 18th 
day of December 1945, unanimously voted 
to support and fight for an all-out Missouri 
Valley Authority similar to the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, and keeping in mind for 
our future guidance the individuals and 
groups that are opposed to a progressive eco- 
nomic program that will render the greatest 
service to all mankind. 
Eppy CouNTy FarMERs’ UNION, 
LELAND SHROYER, President; 
LAWRENCE SANDERSON, Secretary. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF DEVILS LAKE 
(N. DAK.) CHAMBER OF COMMERCE ON 
LABOR LEGISLATION 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to place in the Rrec- 
CRD a resolution adopted by the Devils 
Lake Chamber of Commerce signed by 
Lyle Harrington, president, of Devils 
Lake, N. Dak. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


Whereas after 4 years of the most horrible 
conflict in history we have emerged victori- 
ous only to be threatened by the paralysis of 
business and industry throughout the Na- 
tion, caused by the uncontrolled ambitions 
and demands of certain unicns; and 

Whereas almost from its inception business 
has been subject to Government regulation 
and held accountable for its acts on every 
seore; and 

Whereas unless Congress places appropri- 
ate controls on unions, the very foundation 
of the structure of American business will 
be destroyed by the proposal of the unions 
to seize the books of business through the 
innocent sounding Government faci-finding 
panels, virtually permitting them to dictate 
the specifications for production, sales, and 
administration of business, and thus rupture 
the American pattern cf free enterprise that 
has developed the highest standard of living 
and wages on earth today: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the board of directors of 
the Devils Lake Chamber of Commerce in 
meeting on January 15, 1946, does urgently 
recommend to the delegation from North 
Dakota in the Congress of the United States 
that the members of such delegation exert 
all possible effort to the enactment of legis- 
lation to: 

1. Adjust basic labor laws to recognize in- 
dustry as well as labor. 

2. Prohibit union contracts in restraint of 
trade. 

3. Establish effective penalties and pre- 
ventive measures to avoid breaking of con- 
tracts by labor. 

4. Require the same degree of legal respon- 
sibility of labor unions as from industry. 

5. Make closed-shop contracts illegal. 

6. Make legislative corrections of Supreme 
Court ruling permitting interference with 
traffic on highways. 
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7. Prohibit union contributions to political 


campaigns on the same basis as corpora- 
tions, 


Devits Lake CHAMPER OF COMMERCE, 
LYLE HarrinctTon, President. 
Donatp J. DononvE, Secretary. 


EXPEDITION AND DELIVERY OF BUILD- 
ING MATERIALS 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a resolution adopted by the 
Civic Club of West Fargo, N. Dak., re- 
questing the enactment of legislation to 
expedite the delivery of building ma- 
terials to the communities where they 
are needed. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

Civic Cus, 
West Fargo, N. Dak., January 22, 1946. 


_Hon. WiLL1IAM LANGER, 


Senator from North Dakota, Senate 
Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: At the annual meeting of our 
civic club on January 9 instant the following 
resolution was adopted which we submit to 
you for your support in Congress: 
“Whereas there is a critical housing 
shortage in the community comprising 
Southwest Fargo, West Fargo, and Barnes 
Township as well as in the State of North 
Dakota as .a whole; and 
“Whereas the manpower, tools and required 
machinery are locally available; and 
‘Whereas servicemen are returning daily 
from service in the armed forces without 
being able to obtain housing facilities for 
themselves and their families; and 
“Whereas the only obstacle in the way of 
providing adequate housing is the shortage 
of building materials; and 
“Whereas building materials as now being 
cnanneled, are now going to large contract 
buyers and chain stores and prefabrication 
centers leaving the smaller building suppliers’ 
stocks depleted; and 
Whereas there is now no unity between 
the OPA and the lumber manufacturing in- 
dustry which is causing a shortage of lumber 
used in home construction: Be it hereby 
“Resolved, That the Commercial Club of 
Southwest Fargo and West Fargo urge our 
Representatives in Congress of the United 
States to inaugurate and support the neces- 
sary legislation to expedite the delivery of 
building materials to the communities 
where they are so badly needed.” 
We plead with you, sir, to give this your 
whole-hearted support. 
Yours very truly, 
SOUTHWEST AND WEST FarGo Civic CLuB, 
By M. E. PEepEerson, Secretary. 


LOANS TO SERVICEMEN AND OCCUPATION 
OF PUBLIC LANDS BY THEM 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, in view 
of the fact that we are planning on loan- 
ing England $4,400,000,000, a subject 
which will be debated here in a short 
time, I ask permission to place in the 
Recorp two letters showing the rotten 
deal servicemen are getting here in the 
United States. First, I ask to place in 
the Recorp a letter received by me from 
Hazen, N. Dak., signed by Robert F. 
Fetch, together with a reply by Francis 
X. Pavesich, Director, Loan Guarantee 
Service, in reply to a letter written to 
him by me. 

I also ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp a letter received 
by the mother of a serviceman of Van 
Hook, N. Dak., together with replies 
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signed by William Zimmerman, Assistant 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs. This 
letter shows that in the matter of obtain. 
ing public lands veterans have no prefer. 
ence of any kind or character. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the letters will be printed 
in the Recorp. ; 

The letters are as follows: 


HAZEN, N. Dak., January 9, 1946. 
Dear Mr. LANGER: In regard to your very re- 
spectful and welcome letter, Mr. LaNcrr, I 
am so happy that I did hear from you. I 
respect you for such information. 
Yes, I, too, am glad that I have returned 
from the service, and especially holding two 
citations from the service—the Silver Star 
and the Navy Cross medal. I have a perfect 
service record and was honorably discharged 
on June 12, 1945. My folks have been resi. 
dents of North Dakota since their childhood, 
and have always farmed, and that makes me 
want to keep on farming, also. I plan to 
make it my career, too. So I got an FSA 
loan for $2,500 to buy machinery, seed, and 
cattle, and I have my father’s farm leased 
for 1 year. I tried so hard to get a loan 
large enough to buy this farm, but that's 
all I got. Seems like being a serviceman I 
should get a larger loan. I want very much 
to buy this farm of my father’s, as he wants 
to sell quite bad. There is 400 acres of good 
land and buildings. There is 310 acres under 
cultivation, and the rest pasture, two coal 
mines, and plenty of running water, a good 
well, close to school, on and near mail route. 
I have sufficient machinery to take care of 
the land. I was 25 years old on September 
10, 1945. And was’ married November 22, 
1945. lLiy wife and I would like so much to 
buy this farm. 
My father’s name is Nick Fetch, son-in- 
law of Bill Tjaden, of whom I am quite sure 
you knew Bill. We all were very grateful 
for all the good things ycu did for North 
Dakota while you Were Governor of North 
Dakota. 
This leaves myself of the best and the 
same stands for the rest of the folks around. 
Am hoping this finds ycu of the best, and 
that I hear again from you soon. My service 
records should be in the White House if 
you'd like to look at them, I wish you would, 

Mr. LANGER. 
Like to hear from you scon. 
Thanking you very kindly. 

Yours sincerely, 

Roeert F. FEetcu. 


January 31, 1946. 

Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 
My Dear Senator LANGER: Reference is 
made to your letter of January 28, 1946, and 
to the letter of Robert F. Fetch, of Hazen, 
N. Dak., which was attached. 
It appears that Mr. Fetch has obtained a 
loan of $2,500 from the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration to buy farm machinery, seed, 
and cattle, and has leased his father’s farm 
for a year. He now wishes to buy the farm 
and to know if it will be necessary for him 
to repay the other loan before he can obtain 
guaranty of a loan under the Servicemen's 
eadjustment Act of 1944, as amended. 
. As you know, the act does not give the 
terans’ Administration the right to make 
1 , but authorizes it to guarantee loans 
m application of an eligible and qualified 
veteran and his lender. It is not required 
that at the time of guaranty the veteran 
have no other indebtedness. 
It is suggested that Mr. Fetch see some 
lender who makes farm real-estate loans and 
discuss his situation with him. The county 
agricultural agent in his home county can 
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probably furnish him the names of lenders 
interested in making loans for the purchase 
of farms. Lenders generally have the forms 
and know the procedure for obtaining guar- 
anty. Any lender in North Dakota who does 
not may obtain the forms and information 
from the Veterans’ Administration in Fargo, 
where the guaranties of loans for North 
Dakota are issued. 

A qualified veteran may have $4,000 or 
50 percent, whichever is lesser, of loans for 
the purchase of farm realty guaranteed. 

Very truly yours, 
. Francis X. PAvESICH, 
Director, Loan Guarantee Service. 


Van Hook, N. Dax., November 19, 1945. 
SENATOR LANGER. 

Dear Sim: Will you please tell me why 
the returning servicemen of this commu- 
nity that come back and want to farm and 
have none of their own and are unable to 
find any to rent, are absolutely unable to 
get one acre of Indian reservation land? 
Well, I can tell you. There are men here 
that farm thousands of acres down there 
that have never done one thing for their 
country (except invest some of their gains 
in war bonds, which is an investment) and 
will not let go of a quarter to any of these 
boys. Some I know have a section of land 
in their name, another in their wife's, an- 
other in their daughter’s or son's in another 
State, another in some in-law relation or 
other. This in-law business of renting and 
running it all yourself is worked to death in 
lots of cases. 

These fellows have stayed home, farmed 
big, gathered immense profits these years of 
good crops and good prices, and intend to 
go on doing the same. While our boys have 
gone to war, risked their lives, suffered mis- 
eries beyond description, been parted from 
home and loved ones, received $50 per month 
for all this, and now they come back longing 
to get a piece of land and farm. None can 
be had for love or money. They are held 
firmly by the monied hands that stayed 
home through it all. I know you can’t leg- 
islate against anyone buying or renting and 
I'm not foolish enough to expect it, but the 
Government has the say of this Indian res- 
ervation land. Why can’t the people who 
had it during war years and made good on 
it, be compelled to relinquish it for service- 
men. No serviceman to have more than one 
section and rigorous laws about wife, sister, 
in-laws, ete., names being used to hide be- 
hind for more. Give these boys a chance. 
You may think these big guns have a vote, 
and so they do, but it is chaff compared to 
the power of the American Legion. 

If you want to do these boys that want 
to farm a favor, they'll never forget, get busy 
on this. 

I am not talking for my own son who is 
home from service, because we can rent him 
our farm if he wants it, but I’m talking for 
justice to these other lads who make my 
heart ache to hear their longings to farm 
now they are back, and not a farm to be 
had save this Indian land and can’t get any 
of that. Did you know that these big farms 
not only pay the Indian who leases them the 
land a part of the crop, but a bonus on the 
side? What chance for an ex-soldier? 

I am signing my name to this but I want 
it kept strictly confidential, and nothing 


printed of this. You are the one to act, not, 


I, I have to live here. 





ae, 


UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Orricre or INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Chicago, Il., January 15, 1946. 
Hon, Witu1aM LANGER, 
United States Senate. 
My Dear SENATOR LaNcER: This is in ref- 
erence to your letter of December 21, 1945, 
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osing a letter from one of your con- 


farming land. We are writing our local rep- 
resentative at the Fort Berthold Indian 
Agency as to the availability of lands for 
rental there, and will write you upon the re- 
ceipt of his report. Your enclosure is re- 
turned herewith. 
Sincerely yours, 
WirLiaM ZIMMERMAN, Jr., 
Assistant Commissioner. 
-Unrrep STaTeEs, 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Chicago, Ill., February 1, 1946. 
Hon. WILL1AM LANGER, 
United States Senate. 

My Dear Senator LANGER: This is in ref- 
erence, further, to your letter of December 
21, 1945, enclosing a letter from one of your 
constituents of Van Hook, N. Dak., concern- 
ing the desire of returned servicemen to lease 
farming land on the Fort Berthold Indian 
Reservation. We are informed by our super- 
intendent in charge of that reservation that 
all lands there are being leased in accord- 
ance with rules and regulations made by the 
Secretary of the Interior, under which there 
is no discrimination between servicemen and 
others. The leasing regulations provide that, 
as a rule, no person, firm, or corporation 
shall be permitted to lease more than 640 
acres of farming land. 

I sympathize with your correspondent in 
his desire to find a suitable location for men 
returning from the armed services. I am sure 
that the superintendent and members of his 
staff, in negotiating new leases, will have in 
mind the urgent needs of veterans and will 
make every effort to find land for them. 
Your correspondent overlooks the circum- 
stances which surely you yourself have in 
mind, that the existing leases are all con- 
tracts which cannot be terminated except for 
cause or by mutual consent. It just is not 
possible to do what your correspondent asks, 
that the present lessees “be compelled to re- 
linquish it for servicemen.” 

If there is any further information about 
this matter which you desire for your con- 
stituent, please let us know, and further in- 
quiry will be made. 

Sincerely yours, 
WrtLiaM ZIMMERMAN, Jr., 
Assistant Commissioner. 


PROTEST AGAINST PROPOSED LOAN TO 
GREAT BRITAIN 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask to 
have printed in the Recorp a resolution 
dealing with proposed financial loan to 
Great Britain, which was denounced at 
an election meeting of the Pennsylvania 
State Directorate, American Association 
for Recognition of the Irish Republic. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PHILADELPHIA, January 11.—The proposed 
financial loan to Britain was denounced at 
an election meeting of the Pennsylvania 
State Directorate, American Association for 
Recognition of the Jrish Republic, held here 
tonight. : 


“If there is any convincing reason why 
Britain should be granted such a tremendous 
sum of American taxpayer’s money, and on 
such fantastic terms, we have not yet heard 
it,” said John J. Reilly, national president. 

Further denouncing the proposed loan, 
Reilly continued: “The ambiguous phrasing 
of the loan document constitutes an invita- 
tion to dishonesty. If we can afford such an 
expenditure, we should certainly consider 
our war veterans to be entitled to at least 
the same terms as the British. To this end, 
we should revise the GI bill of rights so as 
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to permit those young men to borrow at 1.6 
percent instead of 4 percent, and without 
security, as is the case in the British loan 
terms. 

“We should be prepared,” Reilly continued, 
“to trust our own youth to at least the 
same extent that we trust the British—a 
nation that has violated eight solemn agree- 
ments made with us since the Civil War. 

“It will be interesting,” he continued, “to 
note the reaction of our ex-soldiers when 
they are to finance the Empire they so re- 
cently saved from political extinction.” 

Resolutions were adopted, condemning the 
loan, and also Britain’s continued adhere- 
ence to her foreign policy of imperialism. 


CEILING PRICES ON BUTTER AND OTHER 
DAIRY PRODUCTS—RESOLUTION - OF 
MINNEAPOLIS (MINN.) CIVIC AND COM- 
MERCE ASSOCIATION 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask to 
have printed in the Recorp a resolution 
adopted by the board of directors of the 
Minneapolis (Minn.) Civic and Com- 
merce Association. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 


The Minneapolis Civic and Commerce As- 
sociation recognizes the importance of ag- 
riculture in its trade area, of which dairy- 
ing provides the major source of agricul- 
tural income. It is also fully apprised of 
the part the great creamery system of the 
Northwest has played in the development 
of the dairy industry, and the fact that these 
creameries in the future as in the past will 
constitute the bulwark of defense in dealing 
with the problems of farm surpluses when 
normal conditions again prevail. They also 
constitute the foundation of success of a 
great business enterprise here in the North- 
west. 

Facts disclose that considerably less than 
half of the creameries in this trade area 
are now churning butter that were manu- 
facturing butter before the war, and many 
of these may be compelled to close their doors 
and may not reopen. This situation is the 
result of policies adopted by the OPA in 
placing low-ceiling prices on butter and 
cheese while no ceiling prices has ever pre- 
vailed on cream. Maldistribution of the fat 
produced in this area has been accentuated 
by price control which has not been ap- 
plicable to all phases of the industry and 
allocation for utilization of milk fat and 
solids that has caused extreme disadvantage 
to the production and manufacture of but- 
ter and cheese. 

This situation is of extreme importance to 
both agriculture and business, and it is 
with this in mind that we, as the Board of 
Directors of the Minneapolis Civic and Com- 
merce Association, urge that immediate ac- 
tion be taken to restore the industry to its 
proper place in our agricultural economy 
and a proper balance with respect to price 
relationships within the industry itself. To 
accomplish this purpose there should be: 

1. Immediate restoration of war-food or- 
ders dealing with allocations which come 
under the headings of orders Nos. 79, 13, 
8, and 93. 

2. A new ceiling on butter and cheese that 
will restore these items to proper relation- 
ship with cream and other dairy products, 
governed by normal supply and demand. 

3. A ceiling price placed on cream. 

By the restoration of the proper price re- 
lationship between cream and butter and 
other dairy products, each section of the 
country will again be able to obtain its fair 
share of these essential foods. 

Be it therefore 

Resolved, That copies of this statement he 
sent to the following: The President of the 
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United States, the Northwest delegation in 

Congress, the Secretary of Agriculture, the 

Office of Price Administration, and the Chief 

of the Dairy and Poultry Branch of the De- 

partment of Agriculture in Washington, D.C. 
January &, 1946. 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. Am I limited to 5 
minutes at this time? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator can proceed longer by unani- 
mous consent. 

Mr. LANGER. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may be given a few minutes 
more than 5 minutes. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair thinks it would be well for the 
Senator from North Dakota to permit 
other routine business to be transacted. 

Mr. LANGER. Very well. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were. submitted: 


By Mr. HILL, from the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs: 

8.1185. A bill to change the designation 
of Custer Battlefield National Cemetery, in 
the State of Montana, to “Custer Battlefield 
National Monument”, and for other purposes; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 928). 

By Mr. GURNEY, from the Committee on 
Military Affairs: 

S. 1657. A bill to amend Public Law 779 
of the Seventy-seventh Congress, entitled 
“An act to provide for furnishing transporta- 
tion for certain Government and other per- 
sonnel necessary for the effective prosecution 
of the war, and for other purposes,” approved 
December 1, 1942, and for other purposes; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 929). 

By Mr. THOMAS of Utah, from the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs: 

S.1776. A bill to authorize the exchange 
of certain land at the Benicia Arsenal, Calif.; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 930). 

By Mr. AUSTIN, from the Committee on 
Military Affairs: 

H. R. 2240. A bill to credit certain service 
performed by members of the Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps, Coast Guard, Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey, and Public Health Service prior 
to reaching 18 years of age for the purpose 
of computing longevity pay, or for other pay 
purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 
931). 

By Mr. BANKHEAD, from the Committee 
on Irrigation and Reclamation: 

H. J. Res.136. Joint resolution changing the 
name of the Shoshone Dam and Reservoir to 
Buffalo Bill Dam and Reservoir in commemo- 
ration on the one hundredth anniversary of 
the birth of William Frederick Cody, better 
known as Buffalo Bill; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 932). 

By Mr. MCFARLAND, from the Committee 
on Irrigation and Reclamation: 

H. R. 4932. A bill to amend section 9 of the 
Boulder Canyon Project Act, approved De- 
cember 21, 1928; without amendment (Rept. 
No: 933). 

By Mr. HATCH, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 

S.1105. A bill to amend the Hatch Act; 
with an amendment (Rept. No. 934). 

By Mr. WHEELER, from the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce: 

H. R. 2764. A bill to amend section 409 of 
the Interstate Commerce Act, with respect 
to the utilization by freight forwarders of 
the services of common carriers by motor 
vehicles; without amendment (Rept. No. 935). 


INTERIM REPORT ON INVESTIGATION OF 
MATTERS RELATING TO FOOD PRODUC- 


TION AND CONSUMPTION (S. REPT. NO. 
936) 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
President, on behalf of the subcommit- 
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tee of the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, I ask. unanimous consent to 
submit an interim report on Senate Res- 
olution 92, providing for an investigation 
of matters relating to food production 
and consumption, and I submit a report 
(No. 936). thereon. I also ask unanimous 
consent that the report may be printed 
in the REcorRD. 


There being no objection, the report 
was received and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: | 


The Committee on Agriculture, to whom 
was referred resolution (S. Res. 92) provid- 
ing for the investigation of matters relating 
to food production and consumption, makes 
the following interim report on the buying, 
selling, and handling of grain. 

The committee had before it not only rep- 
resentatives of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration, the Department of Agriculture, and 
the Office of Price Administration, but repre- 
sentatives of the producers, dealers, export- 
ers of grain, and officials of the Chicago Board 
of Trade. In addition, the committee gave 
consideration to confidential reports, also 
findings made by its special investigator. 
The findings of fact and recommendations 
herein are based upon the testimony and 
reports which, in the opinion of this com- 
mittee, warrants immediate action. 


FINDINGS OF FACT 


1. The Commodity Credit Corporation has 
in effect ceased to function as a public cor- 
poration as was intended by the various laws 
creating and extending the life of the Cor- 
poration. With respect to the powers and 
duties of the said Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration, we find the following statement on 
page 17 of the Reference Manual of Govern- 
ment Corporations, prepared by the General 
Accounting Office as of June 30, 1945: 

“The Corporation is authorized by the law 
to use its funds to encourage the expansion 
of production of any nonbasic agricultural 
commodity (commodities other than cotton, 
corn, wheat, tobacco, peanuts and rice) 
through a commodity loan, purchase, or other 
operation, so as to support, * * * 

“A price, for the producers of such com- 
modities, of not less than 90 percent of the 
parity or comparable price therefor. * * *” 

(NotE—The foregoing interpretation is 
based upon Public Law 147 approved July 
1, 1941, and Public Law 729 approved Octo- 
ber 2, 1942.) 

Its funds are now being used by the vari- 
ous branch directors of the Production and 
Marketing Administration, a branch of the 
Department of Agriculture, to buy, store and 
sell commodities, domestically and for ex- 
port, not only for other Government agen- 
cies but for UNNRA and foreign governments, 
all in competition with private enterprise. 

2. The Under Secretary of Agriculture, who 
is also acting as President of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, is so occupied with other 
duties as Under Secretary that he cannot 
give proper attention to the organization and 
administration of the Corporation. 

3. The Director of the Grain Branch of the 
Production and Marketing Administration, 
who is aiso a vice president of the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation, is using the corpo- 
ration’s funds to buy, store and sell grains, 
monopolizing the grain trade to the extent 
of restricting competition and depressing 
prices to the producers, especially during 
harvest seasons, when a majority of the pro- 
ducers sell their crops. 

4. The Director of the Grain Branch of the 
Production and Marketing Administration 
purchases grain by secret negotiations or 
upon offers from preferred grain dealers, such 
purchases running into hundreds of millions 
of bushels annually. The committee could 
not find where any purchases of grain were 
made by the regular Government procedure 
or upon open competitive bidding. 
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5. The procedures used in buying, storing, 
selling grain as purchased by the Commogd- 
ity Credit Corporation and later the grain 
branch of the Production and Marketing Aq. 
ministration, which are not subject to ap. 
proval by the Comptroller General, are open 
to possible graft, collusion, and favoritism, 
depending solely upon the integrity of the 
employees of the branch to protect the inter. 
ests of the Government. 

6. Some branches of the Production and 
Marketing Administration issue reports. of 
the day-to-day purchases that enable farm- 
ers, handlers, processors, and others “to fol. 
low the current operations, and to know what 
commodities are bought, from whom, what 
grade, and at what prices. However, the 
Grain Branch, although requested by the 
trade, has refused to issue such reports, 
which has caused much dissatisfaction and 
suspicion as to its activities. The failure 
to issue such reports has contributed sub- 
stantially to the present critical grain situ- 
ation, as the public has not been kept prop- 
erly informed of the purchases and sales of 
grain, both for domestic use and for exports. 

7. The Office of Price Administration has 
announced that it will impose a ceiling on 
all rye, irrespective of the year produced, 
effective June 1, 1946, which will create a 
roll-back overnight to the producer, of an 
average of 75 cents per bushel from present 
prices. Rye, like wheat, is a world com- 
modity and has a world price. The an- 
nounced action, if followed through, will be 
nothing short of confiscation. Such action 
will depress the price to our producers just 
before harvest, far below the world price, 
discouraging much needed production and 
also encouraging an export black market as 
prices cannot be controlled abroad. Re 
of crop conditions indicate at this time the 
1946 crop will be only approximately €0 per- 
cent of domestic requirements with no al- 
lowance for exports. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1, The President of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation should be a well-qualified execu- 
tive and should give full time to the organi- 
zation and the administration of the 
Corporation. 

2. The Commodity Credit Corporation 
should operate solely as a public corporation, 
with its president as its chief administrative 
officer and with an active board of directors. 

3. The activities of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation should be confined to acquiring 
and disposing of surplus commodities to sup- 
port farm prices as required by law, and re- 
frain from acting as a monopoly or a dealer 
in competition with the private grain in- 
dustry. 

4. Daily reports should be issued by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation giving full 
information as to acquiring and disposal of 
all commodities so as to keep the public well 
informed as to its activities. 

5. The Office of Price Administration 
should reconsider imposing its announced 
ceiling on rye and should rescind such an- 
nouncement. No action should be taken 
which will discourage production or impose 
a ceiling below the world market. 

E.mer THOMAS, 


Tom STEWART, 
Subcommittee. 
PRINTING OF COPIES OF CERTAIN HEAR- 
INGS OF JOINT COMMITTEE ON ORGAN- 
IZATION OF CONGRESS 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Printing, I ask unani- 
mous consent to report favorably, with- 
out amendment, a concurrent resolution 
(8. Con. Res. 52) authorizing the print- 
ing of 3,000 additional copies of the hear- 
ings of the Joint Committee on Organi- 
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zation of Congress. It is the under- 
standing that 2,000 copies will be placed 
on sale by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments. I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the concurrent 
resolution, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the report will be received, 
and the concurrent resolution will be 
considered. 

There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution (S, Con. Res, 52) was 
considered and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That in accordance 
with paragraph 3 of section 2 of the Printing 
Act, approved March 1, 1907, the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Organization of Congress be, 
and is hereby, authorized and empowered to 
have printed for its use 3,000 additional 
copies of the summary of hearings, index to 
hearings, and parts 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 of the 
hearings held before the said joint committee 
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during the first session, Seventy-ninth Con- 

gress, relative to the organization of Congress. 

REPORTS ON DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE 
PAPERS 


Mr. BARKLEY, from the Joint Select 
Committee onthe Disposition of Execu- 
tive Papers, to which were referred for 
examination and recommendation two 
lists of records transmitted to the Sen- 
ate by the Archivist of the United States 
that appeared to have no permanent 
value or historical interest, submitted 
reports thereon pursuant to law. 


PERSONS EMPLOYED BY COMMITTEES 
WHO ARE NOT FULL-TIME SENATE OR 
COMMITTEE EMPLOYEES 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
before the Senate a report for the month 
of January 1946, from the chairman of 
a certain committee, in response to Sen- 
ate Resolution 319 (78th Cong.) , relative 
to persons employed by committees who 
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are not full-time employees of the Senate 
or any committee thereof, which was 
ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Unitep Srates SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY, 
February 1, 1946. 
on. KennetH McKELiar, 
President pro tempore of the Senate, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, 
D.C. 

Dear Mr. Presipent: Pursuant to Senate 
Resolution 319, I am transmitting herewith - 
a list of employees of the Senate Banking 
and Currency Committee who are not full- 
time employees of the Senate. Included with 
this list is the name and address of each such 
employee, the name and address of the de- 
partment paying the selary of such employee, 
and the annual rate of compensation for each 
such employee. 

Respectfully yours, 
RoBERT F. WAGNER, 
Chairman, Banking and 
Currency Committee. 








Name of individual 
Bertram Gross... .......-s--ees---- 613 S. Quincey Rte A Artingten. 5 
Doris PRE “cuicmansmnen*4e0-ae 40 aes Ct. N 
Bve ZH 232 ees Feseiseesetwse 24-C 





Crescent R4., Greenbelt Md 


plait ABC ae Navy De 


Reconstruction cand Corporation 





Annual 
Name and address of department or organization by whom paid —— 
sation 
Reconstruction ~ ee Corporation $8, 750 





1 Temporarily borrowed from Surplus Property Subcommittee (S. Res. 129). 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. RUSSELL: 

S. 1825. A bill to ‘amend subsection (c) of 
section 19 of the Immigration Act of 1917, 
as amended; to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion 

8.1826. A bill granting an increase in 
pension to John R. Robertson; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WALSH: 

S. 1827. A bill to provide for the transpor- 
tation of dependents of personnel of the 
Naval Establishment from overseas stations 
to inland destinations in the United States, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. B 

8. 1828. A bill cudliaeaiaias the issuance of 
a patent in fee to Adelia Charging Thunder; 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. TYDINGS (by request) : 

S. 1829. A bill to authorize certain expendi- 
tures by the Alaska Railroad, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Territories 
and Insular Affairs. 

(Mr. KNOWLAND introduced Senate bill 
1830, to enable the people of Hawaii to form 
a constitution and State government to be 
admitted into the Union on an equal foot- 
ing with the original States, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Territories and 
Insular Affairs and appears under a separate 
heading.) 

By Mr. McCARRAN: 

S. 1831. A bill to cancel authority under 
the act of June 23, 1936, for the conveyance 
of certain lands owned by the United States 
to the city of Los Angeles, Calif.; and 

S. 1832. A bill to repeal an act which with- 
drew certain public lands of the United 
States in the State of California from set- 
tlement; to the Committee on Public Lands 
and Surveys. 


STATEHOOD FOR HAWAII 
Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 


ask unanimous consent at this time to 
introduce for appropriate reference a 


bill and in connection with it to make a 
very few remarks. 

It is a bill to give statehood to the 
Territory of Hawaii. Hawaii was or- 
ganized as a Territory on June 14, 1900, 
and since that time has functioned as 
a Territorial government. In the elec- 
tion held in 1940 the people of Hawaii, 
by more than a 2-to-1 vote, expressed 
their desire for statehood. The com- 
panion bill to the bill I am now intro- 
ducing was introduced a short time ago 
in the House of Representatives by the 
Delegate from Hawaii [Mr. Farrrnctron]. 

There being no objection, the bill 
(S. 1830) to enable the people of Hawaii 
to form a constitution and State govern- 
ment to be admitted into the Union on 
an equal footing with the original 
States was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Territories and Insular Affairs. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 5060) to amend section 
1 of the act entitled “An act to fix the 
salaries of officers and members of the 
Metropolitan Police force, the United 
States Park Police force, and the Fire 
Department of the District of Columbia,” 
approved May 27, 1924, was read twice 
by its title and referred to the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia. 


AMERICA’S FOREIGN POLICY—ADDRESS 
BY SENATOR WILLIS 

[Mr. BUSHFTIELD asked and obtained leave 

to have printed in the Recorp an address on 

America’s foreign policy, delivered by Sena- 

tor Wits at the Mayflower Hotel, January 

25, 1946, before the American Coalition, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


ADDRESS BY SECRETARY WALLACE BE- 
FORE NATIONAL CITIZENS’ POLITICAL 
ACTION COMMITTEE 
{[Mr. GUFPEY asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Recorp an address de- 

livered by Secretary of Commerce Wallace 


before the National Citizens’ Political Action 
Committee, New Haven, Conn., February 8, 
1946, which appears in the Appendix.] 


ASSISTANCE FOR CENTRAL EUROPE— 
ADDRESS BY DOM ODO 


[Mr. EASTLAND asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an address 
regarding conditions in Central Europe, de- 
livered at the Willard Hotel, Washington, 
D. C., January 29, 1946, by Dom Odo, Duke 
of Wurttemberg, O. S. B., honorary chair- 
man of the Central European Rehabilitation 
Association, Inc., and chairman of the In- 
ternational Catholic Help for Refugees and 
War Victims, which appears in the Appendix.| 


POLICIES UPON WHICH THE PRESIDENT 
AND CONGRESS DO NOT AGREE—AR- 
TICLE BY FRED BRENCKMAN 


{Mr. EASTLAND asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the REcorp an article en- 
titled “Policies Upon Which the President 
and Congress Do Not Agree,” by Fred Brenck- 
man, from the National Grange Monthly for 
February 1946, which appears in the Appen- 
dix. ] 


NO GESTAPO AND NO DISCRIMINATION— 
EDITORIAL BY JOSEPHUS DANIELS 


[Mr. HOEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “No Gestapo and No Discrimination,” 
written by Josephus Daniels and published 
in the Raleigh News and Observer of Feb- 
ruary 11, 1946, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix. | 


INCONSISTENT—EDITORIAL FROM THE 
CHARLOTTE (N. C.) OBSERVER 


[Mr. HOEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial en- 
title “Inconsistent,” published in a recent 
issue of the Charlotte (N. C.) Observer, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


PUBLIC LAND GRAZING POLICIES—LET- 
TER FROM CENTRAL COMMITTEE, NE- 
VADA STATE GRAZING BOARDS 
{Mr. CARVILLE asked and obtained leave 

to have printed in the Recorp a letter ad- 

dressed to him under date of January 17, 

1946, by the Central Committee Nevada State 
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Grazing Boards, dealing with public land- 
grazing policies, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix. } 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA SUFFRAGE—AR- 
TICLE BY JESSE C. SUTER 


[Mr. CAPPER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an article by 
Jesse C. Suter in support of the Sumners- 
Capper bill, granting suffrage to the citizens 
of the District of Columbia, published in 
the Washington Star of February 10, 1946, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


CITATION AND INVESTITURE OF LEO T. 
CROWLEY—REMARES OF ARCHBISHOP 
KILEY 


{Mr. LA FOLLETTE asked and obtained 
leave to have printed in the Recorp the re- 
marks of Archbishop Kiley made on the oc- 
casion of the citation and investiture of Leo 
T. Crowley as knight commander with star 
of the Order of Pius IX, on January 10, 1946, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


FOOD SAVING TO RELIEVE HUNGER IN 
EUROPE 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, in his broadcast Tuesday 
evening, February 12, 1946, over Station 
WOL, Mr. Albert Warner made this 
statement: 


a 

Secretary of Agriculture Clinton Anderson 
sampled today and found gocd the dark bread 
we will use so that more wheat may be sent 
overseas. 

A former serviceman writes me the fol- 
lowing letter: 

“DesrR Mr. WarNER: People in this coun- 
try, without ever thinking about it, prob- 
ably waste enovgh bread to feed 10,000,000 
starving foreigners in this world bread 
crisis. When I was in service in Italy we 
fed scores of Italians on the bread scraps 
from the camp mess. Wherever my outfit 
camped, there were always Italian women 
and children lined up at chow time next 
to the GI garbage cans. They would stand 
there in the rain and sleet, barefoot in the 
cold and mud, begging the scraps off our 
mess kits after we finished eating. 


“Now if those same pitiful women and 


kids could stand by the garbage pail in your 
kitchen and grab the waste food off the pilates 
from your dinner table, they would be 
mighty happy for the chance, Mr. Warner. 

“It would make you feel a little ashamed 
to see human beings living off your garbage, 
but you would still rather they did that 
than died. Of course, they can’t be there, 
but maybe we can imagine that they are 
there, stretching out hungry hands for the 
precious scraps we throw away. 

“Surely any man lucky enough to live in 
America where there is such a plenty of 
bread for everybody ought to be willing to 
eat those heels and bread scraps and save a 
few slices of bread each week, to leave more 
flour and wheat that this country can spare 
for people abroad. 

“Tll make you a deal, Mr. Warner: I'll 
agree that not a scrap of bread will be wasted 
in the kitchen of my house if you will make 
the same promise for the kitchen of your 
house. And if enough people would do the 
same thing, there will be a lot less kids dying 
of bloated up empty bellies between now and 
next fall.” 

So writes this GI—it’s a bargain he offers 
to everyone. A Nation-wide drive to save 
food would help to meet the crisis of starva- 
tion. 


I agree with Mr. Albert Warner that 
the idea suggested is a splendid one—one 
which should have the attention of big- 
hearted America. The cause is urgent, 
and the remedy proposed is the least 
that can be suggested. 
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It is to be hoped that some public- 
spirited citizen will adopt the idea which 
is suggested and promote it on a Nation- 
wide scale, with the vigor and effective- 
ness shown by Mr. Henry Kaiser in the 
old-clothes drive. 


RELIEF OF DISPLACED UKRAINIANS 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp resolutions adopted at a 
mass meeting of all organizations affili- 
ated with St. Michaels Ukrainian Ortho- 
dox Church, held at Minneapolis, Minn., 
on December 16, 1945. ’ 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas in recent months many letters 
and much reliable documentary information 
have been received from various Ukrainian 
and American sources to the effect that on 
the territories of Germany, under present 
American, British, and French ,occupations, 
as well as in the adjacent western European 
states, there are now hundreds of thousands 
of Ukrainians who were liberated by the 
Allied armiés from German concentration 
camps and slave labor; and 

Whereas many of these stranded Ukraini- 
ans are now being classed as displaced per- 
sons and political refugees under Allied con- 
trol, and who, in many instances, are being 
forcibly repatriated by Soviet officials, who 
employ cruel and brutal treatment reminis- 
cent of the medieval ages; and 

Whereas many of these displaced Uk- 
rainians and political refugees originally 
came from the territories of western Ukraine, 
formerly under the rule of Poland, Rumania, 
and Czechoslovakia, and who never have been 
citizens of Russia or of the Soviet Union 
prior to the beginning of World War II, and 
who are unwilling to return to their native 
land, because they know they will be sub- 
jected to unjust maltreatment, deprivation 
of human rights, exile into the Asiatic do- 
main of the Soviet Union or even to the loss 
of their lives under various false accusations 
and pretexts, but mainly because they are 
nationally conscious Ukrainians, and struggle 
for their national freedom and sovereignty; 
and 

Whereas every man and living creature in- 
stinctively loves its native home and abode, 
and all of these stranded Ukrainians would 
like to return to their native land, but they 
know by bitter experience and previous mal- 
treatment that only torture, exile, and even 
death may await them upon their return tc 
the Soviet Union, and many who are forced 
to return prefer to take their own lives rather 
“han to undergo the miseries and tortures 
in Soviet prisons, concentration camps at 
hard labor, or to meet death in exile in the 
Siberian wastes, or to be liquidated outright; 
and 

Whereas the secret Yalta Agreement, which 
provides for the repatriation of the Soviet 
citizens liberated by the American armed 
forces, is basically unjust to those unfor- 
tunate Ukrainians from eastern Ukraine, who 
happened to be citizens of the Soviet Union, 
endangering their lives and essential free- 
doms by such repatriation which infringes 
upon the principles proclaimed in the At- 
lantic Charter and those incorporated in the 
Charter of the United Nations Organization, 
as well as many commitments by the Allied 
Governments in regard to the aims and pur- 
poses of Allied cooperation in the recent 
struggle against the various phases of ag- 
gression, in which justice, dignity, and worth 
of human beings may be threatened; and 

Whereas the Ukrainian people, by their 
heroism and active participation in the or- 
ganized Ukrainian armed forces, and through 
the guerrilla efforts on their native terri- 
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tories or in the service in the Allied armies 
throughout the world have immeasurably 
contributed to the Allied success in the re- 
cent struggle against the forces of aggres. 
sion; and 

Whereas among the Ukrainian displaceq 
persons and political refugees there are to be 
found many relatives of American citizens of 
Ukrainian descent: Be it therefore 

Resolved, That we, American citizens of 
Ukrainian descent, assembled at this mass 
meeting appeal to the Government of the 
United States as well as to the Allied Goy- 
ernments of western Europe, especially of 
Great Britain and France, in the name of the 
dignity cf man and justice, as well as for the 
sake of the basic principles of which lasting 
peace is to be founded, that— 

1. The American Government and western 
Allies provide the right of adequate asylum 
to all Ukrainian displaced persons and politi- 
cal refugees, driven by war from either west- 
ern or eastern Ukraine, who now may be 
found either on the territories of Germany 
under Allied occupations, or are stranded in 
western sovereign states, and give them pro- 
tection from forceful repatriations to the 
Soviet Union; and 

2. That immediate efforts by the United 
States Government be made to create author- 
itative Ukrainian agencies, which in cooper- 
ation with the American Government and 
the Allies of western Europe may develop 
appropriate plans in order to resettle and 
establish these displaced persons in the 
countries willing to absorb them, and where 
they could find livelihood and a haven, with- 
out fear of persecution, reprisals, and un- 
necessary hardship; and 

3. In the meantime equitable efforts be 
made to provide for the displaced Ukrainian 
people and political refugees now living in 
various zones of Allied occupations, supply- 
ing them with adequate food, clothing, shel- 
ter, ang medical care until they could be 
satisfactorily resettled according to their own 
wishes, with the aid of the western Allied 
Governments. To this end American citizens 
of Ukrainian descent pledge their coopera- 
tion and assistance. 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, “with 
liberty and justice for all” is a phrase 
that motivates the thinking of every good 
American. It was the cornerstone of this 
Nation. It was the heritage of Abraham 
Lincoln when he said that “government 
of the people, by the people, for the peo- 
ple shall not perish from the earth.” It 
was incorporated in the Atlantic Charter, 
which bears upon the rights of people to 
select governments of their own choice by 
the will of the people themselves, 

It is now our duty to see that the phrase 
does not sink into nothingness. We must 
see that liberty and justice for all are not 
mere words spoken rhetorically as we 
pledge allegiance to the flag, but living 
words breathed into actual facts. ‘The 
great well of good will about which Wen- 
dell Willkie spoke in his One World is 
fast drying up in all parts of the world, 
as we allow power politics to prevail and 
minority groups to be persecuted. 

It is my belief that unless we allow such 
national groups as the Jews, the Indians, 
the Indonesians, and the Ukrainians to 
express themselves through their own 
duly elected governments we are allow- 
ing to ferment injustices that will one 
day again boil into another world war, 

In Europe there are 30,000,000 Ukrain- 
ians who for generations have been pawns 
in the hands of the Russians, the Poles, 
and the Germans. Today thousands are 
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scattered all over western Europe, home- 
less, starving, lonely, and afraid. 

The Ukrainians have lived for cen- 
turies in the territory that is now one of 
the 18 Soviet Socialist Republics of the 
Soviet Union. Back in the time of the 
Russian Revolution the Ukrainians had 
their own Ukrainian National Republic 
and waged war to preserve its sover- 
eignty. When finally it was overthrown 
by Russia, the struggle for freedom went 
underground. The Russians did all they 
could to quell the desire for freedom of 
religion and of press by a state-fostered 
famine in 1930, by banishments, and 
executions. Intellectuals and the clergy 
were the chief victims. 

It is understandable that there was a 
mass exodus of Ukrainians westward 
soon after the World War started. It 
will be recalled that it was victims of 
persecution who trekked westward to the 
promised land of America and wrote the 
Declaration of Independence. 

It is regrettable that the man who de- 
fined the four freedoms involuntarily 
helped to revive a form of slavery in 
Europe when he secretly agreed at the 
Yalta Conference that American military 
authorities had to deliver to the Soviet 
authorities those persons in American 
zones of occupation who were Soviet citi- 
zens in 1939. That secret agreement is 
now being ruthlessly carried out. It is 
directed especially at the Ukrainians, 
thousands of whom do not wish to re- 
turn to the Soviet Union for fear of be- 
ing banished or liquidated. In their des- 
perate way, many of them are by com- 
mitting suicide protesting this forceful 
shipment of people as mere cattle. 

I might say, Mr. President, that some of 
them have relatives in the United States, 
many of them in the great State of North 
Dakota. 

Because of unrest and dissatisfaction, 
Hitler undoubtedly believed that it was 
advisable to attack the Ukraine for he 
would find less resistance there. This 
was another of Hitler’s miscalculations. 
The Ukrainians who remained, the bulk 
of the population, were Russians first. 
Ukrainia resisted. Ukrainia fought back. 
In fact, Ukrainian leadership in the Rus- 
sian Army helped break the military 
might of the German Army. 

The result, when the Germans over- 
ran the countryside, was that hundreds 
became handcuffed to the Nazi war lords 
and were sent into Germany to labor for 
the Reich. In the meantime their home- 
land was ravaged by armies that 
plundered as they advanced and carried 
out a scorched-earth policy as they re- 
treated. 

When the American and British ar- 
rived on the Continent, Ukrainians 
flocked to the American and British 
zones of occupation. One letter from a 
relative of a North Dakota farmer said, 





“We feel as if heaven beset the earth. 


when the American and Allied armies 
liberated us and took care of us.” 

But now we have forsaken our role as 
protector of oppressed people and are 
actually forcing the return of Ukrainians 
to the USSR whether they want to go or 
not. If anyone is unable to prove he is 
not a Soviet citizen, he can be herded into 
a truck and secreted away. 
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It is hard to believe in this country, 
but many of these people, especially the 
intellectuals, are marked men, and face 
the prospect of death upon their return 
to Russia. 


A letter written by a western Ukrain- 
ian leader of the democratic intellectuals 
and an admirer of Anglo-Saxon culture 
states: 

We are in a very tragic situation. Our only 
hope is in God's mercy. If we are not worthy 
of it, we shall perish. American democracy 
has been for us a great disillusionment. We 
were persecuted by the Poles, we were per- 
secuted by the Germans, we were persecuted 
by the Bolsheviks, and now under the demo- 
cratic occupation our fate is uncertain. 


It is high time that our professed prin- 
ciples of liberty and justice for all which 
have encouraged the peoples of the world 
for over a hundred years, be brought to 
focus again. Under the flag of the United 
States, every individual, regardless of 
color, race, or creed, should be granted 
liberty. He should not be forcibly 
tracked down like a criminal. A man 
has a right to his own political beliefs. 
If he is guilty of disagreeing with those 
in authority, he should not be forced to 
return to a country where such disagree- 
ment is synonymous with death. 

We must give the Ukrainians an asy- 
lum where they will have freedom of 
speech, freedom of religion, freedom from 
want, and freedom from fear. 

When we do this, we are recognizing 
and thanking the hundreds of thousands 
of veterans of Ukrainian descent in this 
country who fought so valiantly. As an 
example I cite the case of George Klym, 
of North Dakota, who fought bravely the 
Japanese invaders in the Pacific, and 
killed more than 20 of them even after 
the loss of his eyesight. 

When we do this we are announcing to 
all oppressed peoples of the world that 
the words we speak so fluently come from 
the heart and are not merely “sound and 
fury signifying nothing.” 

The decisions reached at the San Fran- 
cisco Conference are not helping the 
small races in their desire for self-de- 
termination. The great powers seem to 
be a law unto themselves. That state of 
affairs must cease if we are to have peace. 
It is high time the United States realized 
she is a country formed in the first place 
to resist persecution. She must take to 
heart the problems of people like the 
Ukrainians, the Jews, the Indonesians, 
and the Indians who are being treated 
unjustly. If we do not, the cantankerous 
boils caused by discrimination will burst 
open and the poison of hate will spread 
throughout the world, resulting in an- 
other World War. 


SMALL BUSINESS AND CIVIC WELFARE 
(8. DOC. NO. 135) 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, the 
Senate Small Business Committee has 
been conducting some studies of small 
business and its relation to civil wel- 
fare. In this connection the committee 
has requested and received from the 
Smaller War Plants Corporation a re- 
port entitled “Small Business and Civic 
Welfare,” which deals with this matter. 
I ask unanimous consent that it may be 
printed as a Senate document, with illus. 
trations. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. I should like to ask 
what the situation is in reference to the 
Big Inch and Little Big Inch pipe lines? 
What is the present attitude of the Sen- 
ator’s committee respecting the sale or 
leasing of the Big Inch and Little Big 
Inch pipe lines? Has the committee 
taken any action of any kind on that 
question? 

Mr. MURRAY. The committee has not 
taken any action in the matter. It has 
carried on some studies, but it has not 
made any report on the subject. I think 
the matter is probably before the sub- 
committee of the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee, headed by the Senator from Wy- 
oming (Mr. O’Manongy]. The matter 
has only incidentally been looked into by 
the Small Business Committee, but it has 
not made any report on the subject. 

Mr. President, as chairman of the Sen- 
ate Small Business Committee, I wish to 
bring to the attention of the Senate a 
report which the committee is making 
public today—and which is being pub- 
lished in line with the committee's pro- 
gram to study and investigate problems 
of small business and to make available 
the findings of such studies to the Presi- 
dent, the Congress and the people of the 
United States. 

Along with the Senate Small Business 
Committee’s concern with the day-to- 
day problems of small business through- 
out the reconversion period, is also its 
program to study and report upon 
broader economic trends affecting the 
interests or survival of small business. 
The increasing concentration of eco- 
nomic power in the hands of a few is 
one of our deepest concerns, and the 
report which is presented today deals 
with a vital aspect of this trend, the 
relation of small business to civic wel- 
fare. 

War production has given great impe- 
tus to the concentration of industrial 
power—gains superimposed upon an el- 
ready extremely high level of economic 
concentration. A few gigantic corpora- 
tions are now responsible for the bulk of 
America’s entire industrial production 
and employment. In 1944, 2 percent of 
the manufacturing concerns in the 
United States employed 60 percent, of 
the industrial workers. 

How does this concentration of eco- 
nomic power affect the general welfare 
of our cities and their inhabitants? This 
is one aspect of the concentration prob- 
lem which has received little attention, 
despite its obvious importance. 

The committee looks upon the report 
presented today as a pioneer study of 
its kind. Its material was made avail- 
able through the cooperation of the 
Smaller War Plants Corporation, which 
has submitted the results of its findings 
on an over-all study of concentration 
trends to the Senate Small Business 
Committee for consideration. This re- 
port—the first in a series—was prepared 
by Dr. C. Wright Mills, associate pro- 
fessor of sociology at the University of 
Maryland, and by Mr. Melville J. Ulmer, 
who was senior economist with the 
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- Smaller War Plants Corporation, under 
the direction of Dr. John M, Blair, for- 
merly Director of the Office of Reports, 
Smaller War Plants Corporation, The 
committee’s decision to publish the re- 
port came after a thorough examination 
of its methodology, validity and relia- 
bility of the findings by Dr. Dewey An- 
derson, executive secretary of the Sen- 
ate Small Business Committee, who is 
also an authority in the field of social 
sciences. 

The report reveals, for the first time, 
by scientific measures, that communities 
in which small business predominates 
have a higher level of civic welfare than 
comparable communities dominated by 
big business. As the report states, other 
studies of larger areas and more cities 
should be made to clarify the situation 
further, but even these tentative findings 
are so important as to warrant the care- 
ful consideration of all of us in America 
who are concerned with establishing and 
maintaining the forms of economic or- 
ganization which will provide the most 
healthful and desirable way of life. 

In urging my colleagues to read the 
copy of the report which will be sup- 
plied them, I can avoid taking up the 
time of the Senate, Mr. President, in a 
detailed comment on the data it reveals. 
The broad conclusions are— 

First. That small-business cities pro- 
vide a considerably more balanced eco- 
nomic life than do big-business cities. In 
small-business cities employment is more 
diversified, not only in numbers of firms 
and different manufacturing lines, but a 
much greater proportion of workers are 
engaged in wholesale, retail, and distrib- 
utive pursuits. On the other hand, the 
entire pay roll of big-business cities are 
largely dominated by one or a few great 
industrial firms. The mere decision of 
one corporation to move its local plant to 
some other area would be sufficient for 
economic collapse in a big-business-dom- 
inated city. Unemployment is greater 
and fluctuations in wages and number 
of business enterprises are larger in big- 
business than in small-business cities. 

Second. The gap between the incomes 
of the few very rich and those of the poor 
appear to be greater in big-business 
cities. In small-business cities a larger 
proportion of the population earn 
medium or high incomes, own their own 
homes, pay more taxes. 

Third. The most important test ap- 
plied to big- and small-business cities 
was the measurement of the general level 
of civic welfare—including such factors 
as health, housing, sanitation, educa- 
tion, and recreation. It was found, for 
instance, that an infant’s chances of sur- 
viving his first year of life were greater in 
a small-business city than in a big- 
business city. Public expenditures on 
libraries—per capita—were 10 times 
greater, and on education—per student— 
20 percent greater in the small-business 
than in the big-business city. The de- 
velopment of a strong independent mid- 
dle class was more evident in a small- 
business than in a big-business city, civic 
spirit more pronounced, and participa- 
tion in civic activities more widely 
shared. 

This report is not final, for Nation- 
wide studies should be made of this im- 
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portant topic. Even this limited ex- 
ploration, however, presents conclusions 
which high light problems of deepest 
concern to those of us who would pre- 
serve and strengthen free enterprise. 
Economic concentration can never be 
justified if it tends to develop cities in 
which business instability is high and 
where there exists overcrowding—high 
infant mortality—low per capita public 
expenditures for education, health, and 
recreation—low per capita installations 
of electricity, gas, telephone—and lack 
SS other improvements and necessities of 
life. 

The Senate Small Business Committee 
hopes in further reports and investiga- 
tions to trace the effects of economic con- 
centration upon our national welfare 
and to present those facts forcefully to 
the Congress and to the American people. 


THE STRIKE SITUATION 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I have 
just returned from a brief visit to New 
Hampshire during which I talked with 
hundreds of people. The people with 
whom I talked represented a cross sec- 
tion of every occupation of life. I want 
to tell the Senate that I have never found 
the people of New Hampshire more con- 
fused than they are today. They are 
not only confused but they are sick of 
conditions which prevail throughout the 
country. They afe sick of strife and 
they are sick of strikes. At every turn 
I made I heard a demand for intelligent 
leadership. 

The people of New Hampshire, as did 
all the American people, took wartime 
difficulties without complaint. They are 
not taking present conditions without 
complaint. There is no reason why they 
or any of the American people should. 

Let me list a few of the items of which 
this greatest of all nations has always 
claimed an abundant supply but which 
today, apparently, only the chiselers can 
get. The people cannot get butter. 
They cannot get meat. They cannot get 
sugar. They cannot get shirts. They 
cannot get suits. Women cannot get 
stockings—any kind of stockings. No 
one can get underwear. Mothers can- 
not get diapers for their babies. There 
is no lumber for the repair of homes or 
for construction of new homes. There 
is not sufficient coal to heat the homes. 

There is existing at this very moment 
in the State of New Hampshire and in 
the New England area one of the most 
critical shortages of all. I refer to the 
shortage of grain. For example, whole 
flocks of poultry which have been devel- 
oped to very high standard over a period 
of approximately 40 years are already 
in forced liquidation. There is only a 
meager and disappearing supply of feed 
for poultry and other livestock. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. I can tell the Senator, 
if he is interested, why his people are 
unable to obtain grain for poultry. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Certainly I am in- 
terested. 

Mr. LANGER. Our elevators in North 
Dakota are blocked with grain. Perhaps 
the chief reason why the Senator’s con- 
stituents cannot obtain grain for poultry 
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and other livestock is that there is 
shortage of boxcars. When I investi. 
gated the subject I learned that our Goy- 
ernment had built 36,000 new boxcars for 
England; 2,000 new boxcars for Mexico: 
and 4,000 new boxcars for Argentina. If 
we had those, our grain could be trans- 
ported to New Hampshire to feed poultry, 

Mr. BRIDGES. The Senator from 
North Dakota has made a very interest. 
ing observation as to one of the contrib- 
uting factors. There are other things 
to which I should like to invite the at- 
tention of the Senate. I was told by a 
flour manufacturer of New England that 
his concern had been in business for 80 
years, and that this was the first time in 
80 years that it had been unable to buy 
wheat from which to make flour. 

The Yeaction of the returning service- 
man is already beginning to set in. He 
is returning to a home front where con- 
ditions are almost as serious as any 
which existed in any of the theaters of 
war. The Army and Navy makes him a 
civilian, but he cannot get civilian 
clothes. He cannot get a suit of clothes 
or a white shirt. He cannot get under- 
wear. He cannot buy an overcoat. I 
know a serviceman who is very close to 
me, who has been overseas and who had 
been seriously wounded and who has 
now returned to civilian life. He has 
been unable to buy an overcoat in the 
city of Washington to fit him. He is 
wearing now a coat I wore for years. 

We tell the servicemen that they no 
longer have to live in barracks, but we 
provide no place for them to go. We tell 
them that they no longer must live on 
C or K rations, but when they return 
home they find that they cannot get the 
foodstuffs they have gone without so 
long. That is what they are up against 
when they return to this country. 

I have told a little about the condi- 
tions which prevail in the United States, 
the greatest country in the world. This 
is an inadequate picture of a situation 
which is growing more serious every 
hour. I have heard the rumblings, Mr. 
President. I know that the people—cer- 
tainly those in my section of the coun- 
try—are sick of inaction. They are be- 
coming convinced that those with au- 
thority to act not only are unwilling to 
act, but apparently lack the ability, the 
eourage, and the vision to take the nec- 
essary steps to place this country on an 
even keel. 

Something must be done, Mr. Presi- 
dent. The farmers must have feed. We 
cannot simply drive the producers of 
food out of business. It does not make 
sense, because supplies on the market are 
meager. The farmers of New Hampshire 
and off all the other States of the Union 
deserve the consideration which will en- 
able them to continue their operations. 

In my State of New Hampshire there 
has been developed a large poultry in- 
dustry. There has been developed in my 
State a breed of hens known as New 
Hampshires. This is the outstanding 
utility breed of poultry in the world. 
Hatching eggs and day-old chicks are 
shipped all over the country and all over 
the world. If those who have been build- 
ing up this breed for the past 20 or 25 
years and who have brought it to its 
present state of perfection are forced to 
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liquidate their flocks, their work will be 
set back 20 or 25 years. 

These are conditions which we face, 
and there is no excuse for them. The 
men who are returning from the war 
deserve at least a shirt, a suit of clothes, 
an overcoat, and underwear. They de- 
serve jobs, too. If those in high places 
do not know what to do, I hope they will 
be fair enough to tell the American peo- 
ple so and let the American people or 
Congress prepare to take some of the 
steps which are necessary to correct 
these conditions. 

Mr. President, I have received a letter 
dated February 11, 1946, from Frederick 
E. Cole, commissioner and secretary of 
the New England Feed Conference, and 
also commissioner of agriculture of the 
State of Massachusetts. He states in the 
letter that some 300 representatives of 
farming interests, including farmers, 
members of the grain trade, commission- 
ers of agriculture, and other agricultural 
officials from all over New England, met 
in Boston on February 8 to discuss the 
feed situation; and with his letter he 
encloses a copy of the resolution which 
was adopted there. I ask unanimous 
consent that they be printed at this point 
in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and resolution were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
State House, Boston, February 11, 1946. 
Hon. STYLES BRipGEs, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator: Three hundred representa- 
tives of the agricultural industry, consisting 
of farmers, the grain trade, commissioners 
and other agricultural officials from all of the 
New England States, met in Boston on Feb- 
ruary 8 to discuss the feed situation. 

The attached resolutions were born in the 
desperation of the moment and in the fear of 
insufficient feed to meet minimum require- 
ments. These farmers cannot stand in- 
creased prices for feed. The recommenda- 
tions for increases in the cost of corn and 
byproducts were only admitted as a last 
Tesort to keep a supply coming into the area 
to meet the daily requirements of the stock 
on hand. 

Our farmers are perfectly willing to make 
an adjustment in the numbers of poultry 
and request only that farmers in other sec- 
tions of the country make a corresponding 
adjustment. 

New England farmers have done well to 
maintain cow numbers as well as they have. 
They have not been able to increase during 
the war, in contrast to some sections of the 
country. The milk shortage that we have 
been experiencing since October is the worst 
remembered by present operators. It looks 
now as if there would be another milk short- 
age next fall. The amount of dairy feed 
coming into New England should not be cut 
1 pound. These men however, with an un- 
substantiated hope that somehow the in- 
come for their product would be increased to 
offset increased cost, have gone on record in 
favor of increasing the price of feed merely 
to get enough to meet current requirements. 

These resolutions should be read care- 
fully and interpreted as a desperate effort to 
meet a desperate situation. They try to pre- 
sent a solution that would not seriously en- 
danger the price controls that are consid- 
ered to be by ever-increasing numbers, a vital 
safeguard. 

Please do your best to get some feed into 
this area at once. You can pledge an equi- 
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table adjustment of livestock numbers to fit 
the over-all grain supply in the long pull. 
Very truly yours, 
E. Coreg, 


Commissioner and Secretary, New 
England Feed Conference. 


REPORT OF THE SPECIAL COMMITTTE APPOINTED 
AT THE NEW ENGLAND FEED CONFERENCE 
Whereas New England livestock and poul- 


try producers are facing an immediate and 
critical feed shortage; and 


Whereas our New England citizens are 
largely dependent upon regional production 


of milk, eggs, and poultry for food: Be it 
therefore 

Resolved, That the 300 representatives 
assembled here, consisting of farmers, feed 
dealers, commissioners, and other agricul- 
tural officials of all the New England States, 
recommend: 

1. That the Government adjust the ceiling 
price of corn so that it is at least as profitable 
for corn producers to sell corn to regular 
trade channels as to feed it to livestock; 

2. That the Government increase its effort 
to provide adequate transportation to effect 
an immediate movement of grain to deficit 
feed areas; 

3. That Congress immediately establish. its 
policy in regard to price control for the next 
fiscal year; 

4. That all feeder and trucker differentials 
unfavorable to the movement of carload 
shipments of grain through normal trade 
channels be eliminated immediately; 

5. That the Government adjust the ceiling 
prices of hogs to encourage marketing at 
lighter weights; 

6. That Congress complete its study of the 
parity formula in the light of present condi- 
tions to the end that a balance between live- 
stock production and feed supplies may re- 
sult; 

7. That the Government adjust the ceiling 
price of all by-product feeds to an equitable 
relationship with grain price. 

RAYMOND G. BRESSLER, 
Chairman. 

Freperick E. CoLe, 
Secretary. 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, in 
closing, I wish to say that although our 
Nation has vast natural resources and 
powerful forces of production, and al- 
though we have emerged victorious from 
a great war—the German war was over 
9 months ago and the Japanese war was 
over 6 months ago—yet today we find 
that we are worse off in many ways than 
we were at the height of the war, and 
nothing seems to be done about it. Mr. 
President, it is time that the economic 
balance of this country is properly ap- 
praised, and it is time that steps are 
taken to correct the terrific and terrible 
conditions which hourly are growing 
worse all over this Nation. We need for- 
ward-looking and courageous leadership 
in high places—we are not getting it 
now. 


ARGENTINE NAZI COMPLICITY—STATE 
DEPARTMENT MEMORANDUM 


Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I have 
received so many telephone calls this 
morning and have heard so many com- 
ments with reference to the memoran- 
dum issued by our State Department 
with respect to the Argentine situation 
that I desire briefly to comment upon the 
memorandum. 

The memorandum issued by our Gov- 
ernment for release to the papers this 
morning is a comprehensive document 
dealing with Argentine Nazi complicity. 


_direction, nevertheless, 
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In a way, this memorandum constitutes 
a departure from the usual course of 
diplomatic dealings. It is a bold, frank 
statement of facts—facts which have 
been rather generally known for a long 
time. Heretofore, the situation in Ar- 
gentina has been described by Depart- 
ment of State officials in general terms. 
Even though general, the statements 
have been sufficient for most of us to ap- 
preciate the existing state of affairs in 
our neighboring country. We knew Nazi 
and Fascist influences had been strong 
and that actual collaboration between 
Argentina and the enemy countries had 
been great even in time of war. 

Notwithstanding this general infor- 
mation, the document this morning sets 
forth a bill of particulars, with a forth- 
right statement of facts amounting to an 
absolute indictment of the present and 
preceding regimes in Argentina—to an 
extent shocking, even to us who have 
long believed this condition existed. 

I do not know how this frank approach 
to a delicate situation will. be received in 
our own country. Probably there will be 
some who will déplore the statement. 
There may be some who will accuse our 
Government of “meddling” where we 
have no business to “meddle”; and some 
may even say this is an indictment of 
internal policies of another nation, and, 
therefore, is wrong; that it is none of 
our business. If such an attitude on 
these or other points is taken I want to 
disagree in advance with such positions. 

In the first place, the indictment 
brought by our Government against the 
Argentine Government does not relate 
solely to the internal affairs of that 
country. It does relate positively to Ar- 
gentina’s dealings with other and enemy 
nations, and which was a_ course 
diametrically opposed to the institutions 
of free government, not only in our own 
country, but in every nation of the 
Western Hemisphere. It rightly indicts 
and condemns a government within Ar- 
gentina which would destroy, if it could 
survive and control, every vestige of free 
government in this hemisphere. That 
certainly is our business. It is the busi- 
ness of every nation in this hemisphere. 

We not only have the right to expose 
and condemn openly such course of con- 
duct in Argentina, but it is our duty and 
obligation to do so, not only in the in- 
terest of our own safety and welfare, but 
in the interest of the safety and welfare 
of every nation in this hemisphere and 
also throughout the world. 

While it is universally accepted that 
any nation has the right to adopt such 
form of government as it may choose 
and to be free from external control or 
that rule has 
long been subject to limitations. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at this time, or does he 
prefer to wait? 

Mr. HATCH. No; I am glad to yield. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I am interested in 
what the distinguished Senator from 
New Mexico is saying. I, too, have been 
interested in the memorandum issued 
last night by the State Depariment. I 
should particularly like to know how it 
could have been that, when our Govern- 
ment had assembled these facts, we 
should have been the nation which 
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_ recommended the admission of Argen- 
tina as a member of the United Nations, 
at San Francisco. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, the docu- 
ment itself deals with that point. If the 
Senator will read all of it, he will find 
that it is dealt with there. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I am sorry I have not 
been able to read all of it thus far. I 
have read principally the newspaper ac- 
counts. 

Mr. HATCH. I will say frankly that 
some of us disapproved of that action 
at the time, but the document itself deals 
with that situation. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, today, 
more than ever, it is generally recog- 
nized that no nation has the right to 
adopt a form of government notoriously 
opposed to the welfare of the society of 
nations as a whole. In proceeding as 
she did with setting up a totalitarian 
rule, destroying the freedom of her own 
citizens, collaborating with the Nazi 
powers, Argentina brought herself, by 
her own conduct, within the exceptions 
to the general rule that she had the right 
to pursue whatever course she might 
choose. 

I have spoken generally of a rule long 
recognized by international law. Surely 
it is not necessary to point out that the 
course Argentina has pursued is in di- 
rect conflict with the principles, aims, 
and purposes of the United Nations Or- 
ganization. Without discussing the pro- 
priety of her admission as a member of 
the United Nations Organization, a 
course of which some of us disapproved 
at the time, it may be pointed out that 
the covenant agreed upon at San Fran- 
cisco contains provisions which, under 
the indictment brought by our Govern- 
ment, would be sufficient to warrant ex- 
pulsion of Argentina from the society of 
nations created by that document. Cer- 
tainly it was well within the province 
of our nation to submit this indictment, 
this plain, forthright memorandum, to 
our sister countries of this hemisphere. 
Surely we have actually furthered the 
solidifying of the nations of the West- 
ern Hemisphere by making this frank 
statement and suggesting the desire of 
this Government to receive the views of 
the governments of other American Re- 
publics. 

Mr. President, I further approve this 
document because I have been one who 
has not agreed with the concealment of 
essential facts concerning relations with 
other nations, as has been so often the 
case when the ordinary diplomatic chan- 
nels are followed. In an address made 
by me in the Senate on the 23d day of 
November, I strongly condemned the 
whole system of diplomatic negotiations 
which has existed for generations. I 
condemned secrecy, intrigue, and de- 
ception, in dealings among nations. I 
even said “that much of the misery of 
war and human suffering and sacrifice 
on the battlefields have been occasioned 
by the unholy acts of so-called diplo- 
matic dealings among nations.” 

Only recently I have been disturbed by 
revelations of secret agreements and un- 
derstandings which were not made 
known to the American people. While 
I fully realize that preliminary discus- 
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sions and negotiations cannot always be 
help in a public forum in the way we 
conduct our. deliberations here in the 
Senate, nevertheless, every secret agree- 
ment which is revealed only impresses 
upon me more strongly than ever that 
the statement of last November that de- 
ception, intrigue, and secrecy only lead 
to greater evils than the evil at which 
they are sometimes directed, was abso- 
lutely correct. 

Because I am so opposed to secrets and 
deceptive arts, I wholeheartedly approve 
the bold and comprehensive statement 
of the Argentine situation which has 
just been released. Let the consequences 
be what they may temporarily, neverthe- 
less I am certain that in the long run 
the long-term relations between us and 
our sister nations in this hemisphere will 
be strengthened by this frank indictment 
of practices in one nation which, if per- 
mitted to grow and continue, might 
eventually spread into all other nations 
to the ultimate destruction of whatever 
freedom may exist today. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HATCH. I yield. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Does the Senator be- 
live that it would be constructive if the 
Foreign Relations Committee, of which 
the Senator and I happen to be members, 
were to look into this matter in some 
detail? 

Mr. HATCH. I certainly do believe 
that it would be constructive. I think 
it would be most instructive and infor- 
mative if every Member of this body were 
to take the document to which I have 
referred and study it carefully. I know 
how busy we all are. We receive these 
matters constantly in our mail, and we 
simply do not have the time to give them 
the detailed study which they deserve. 
But I think it is most important for every 
Member of this body, as well as every 
person in the country, to read this com- 
prehensive and complete document. 


DARK BREAD 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I am 
sure that if going to “dark bread” in the 
United States will save human beings 
from starvation in Europe, everyone in 
the United States will make the change 
cheerfully. Changing the wheat extrac- 
tion rate in milling flour from 72 to 80 
percent will result in a darker, coarser 
flour. The Department of Agriculture 
estimates that, on the basis of 225,000,- 
000 bushels of wheat, the change would 
make available as flour between twenty 
and twenty-five million bushels more 
than at the 72-percent extraction rate. 

However, I myself am in doubt whether 
such a move will make more food for 
human beings. Under present. proce- 
dures in milling, approximately 28 per- 
cent of the wheat which is milled comes 
out in the form of mill feeds for ani- 
mals, particularly cattle and poultry. 
If the extraction is increased to 80 per- 
cent, the mill feeds residue is reduced 
by nearly one-third. Yet the number 
of animals, including poultry, in this 
country is still at almost an all-time 
high. The reduction in meat, dairy, and 
poultry products may more than offset 
the promised saving in wheat by going 
‘to dark bread. I am informed that it 
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is likely also to result in an increase in 
production costs for bread and pastries, 
as well as for meats and dairy products. 
This sudden discovery of the critical food 
shortages in the Old World and the sud- 
den decision that one of the solutions 
is to make these overnight changes af- 
fecting the entire food and feed prac- 
tices of the Nation are, I must admit, 
rather confusing to me. I am ready and 
anxious to divert to the starving people 
of the rest of the world every pound of 
food that can be scraped together for 
that purpose, and I am equally certain 
that that is the way all our people fee] 
about it. But I am far from certain that 
this “robbing Peter to pay Paul” pro- 
gram will result in more food for a hun- 
gry world. 

That part of the program which re- 
duces the allowance of wheat and other 
grains for making alcoholic beverages 
is all right with me. Too much of our 
food and feed supplies are already being 
distilled and brewed into liquors and 
beer. 

I was much interested in the reports 
of a press conference held by Secretary 
of Agriculture Clinton P. Anderson at 
which he said, in substance, that this is 
just another case of the United States 
Government making more promises—he 
used the the word “commitments’— 
than it can perform. The administra- 
tion promised to hold corn-ceiling prices 
down, and the hog-price ceilings up until 
September 1946, at a ratio intended to 
get heavy hogs, because of the shortage 
of fats and oils. Now it is proposed to 
force the immediate marketing of all 
heavier than 225-pound hogs, and then 
place a penalty on hogs over that weight, 
offset by a premium on marketing light- 
weight hogs, to conserve feed supplies. 
The Secretary said further, that the food 
commitments to Europe are such that, 
if they are kept, the corn-hog promises 
cannot be kept. The corn-price ceil- 
ings, he is quoted as having said, cannot 
be changed. The European feed com- 
mitments must be kept. So the hog- 
price promise is the one which will have 
to be broken. 

One of the reasons for the program 
undoubtedly is what some call “psycho- 
logical.” Britain has gone back to the 
85 percent wheat extraction, and other 
peoples abroad are on the “dark bread” 
ration. Therefore, as our State Depart- 
ment sees it, these peoples will be better 
satisfied with their lot, and with the 
contributions which the United States 
make toward feeding them, if they know 
that the people of the United States also 
are sacrificing in their own eating habits. 
Furthermore, if the American people are 
being required to make sacrifices because 
of the desperate plight of the people of 
Europe, that fact ought to help condi- 
tion the American people and the Mem- 
bers of Congress for approval of the 
loan-subsidies—officially loans—to Brit- 
ain, Russia, France, and other nations 
who expect to get theirs following the 
approval of the $4,400,009,000 loan to 
Britain. 

It also seems to me that back of all 
these programs is the intention to get 
congressional approval of the extension 
of the price and material controls for 
another year, at least, and to extend and 
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increase the consumer food subsidies 
through which the Treasury—meaning 
all of us—is to help pay everybody's 
grocery bill to the tune of more than 
$2,000,000,000 a year: And, of course, 
the more activities in which the Govern- 
ment engages, the more Federal em- 
ployees will be required to carry on the 
activities. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at 
this point as a part of my remarks sev- 
eral telegrams dealing with this subject 
from citizens and business concerns of 
Kansas. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
grams were ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as foliows: 

BuHLER, KAns., February 9, 1946. 
Hon. ARTHUR CAPPER, 
Senator: 

The proposed drastic directives by our 
President seem most ill advised and unwar- 
ranted; neither will these regulations relieve 
the critical food shortage in any way. We 
think it high time that the Congress, who 
is the governing body in a republican form 
of government, make use of the right vested 
in them by the people and forthwith re- 
possess such powers as were delegated to the 
Chief Executive for the duration of the war. 
In our Government the constituency who 
elect the Members of the Congress are di- 
rectly responsible for what these elected rep- 
resentatives do or do not do. We, the people, 
are the Government whom you represent in 
Washington and we ask sound and sane leg- 
islation promulgated by those whom we 
elected. We sincerely plead that the will of 
the people be heeded religiously. We ask 
that your full influence and prestige be used 
to block the present directives of the execu- 
tive department. 

THE BUHLER MILL & ELEvator Co., 
HIEBERT. 





ToreKA, KANs., February 8, 1946. 
Hon, ARTHUR CAPPER, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 
The proposal by the President to lengthen 
the wheat extraction and produce a low- 
grade flour for domestic use is unfair to con- 
sumers and the baking industry. This ac- 
tion would lessen consumption of wheat for 
many years to come, which is unfair to wheat 
farmers. Either. lowering standards or ra- 
tioning of flour will increase an already seri- 
ous problem for wholesale bakers as volume 
will decrease. Bread price: have not been 
permitted to advance while costs have stead- 
ily risen, and if volume is decreased, bread 
prices must rise. Lowering of volume of busi- 
ness means further unemployment. There is 
enough wheat in this country if Government 
will adopt proper methods to bring it out. 
Situation is serious and must not be tam- 
pered with. 
JORDAN BAKING Co., 
By G. L. Jonpan. 


— 


JUNCTION City, KANs., February 9, 1946. 
Hon. ARTHUR CAPPER, : 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Presidential orders to down-grade flour 
and bread place wholesale bread bakers in 
an untenable position with relation to pres- 
ent price structure. Volume production 
alone has enabled bakers to maintain 1942 
price ceilings. This plan will seriously de- 
crease volume of bakery production and will 
result in the long-term reduction in wheat 
consumption and the wheat farmers’ income, 
If bakery products lose consumer acceptance 
now it will be years before we again reach 
1946 levels. 
Kansas Bakers ASSOCIATION, INC., 
J. H. SHELLHAAS, Secretary. 
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Senator ARTHUR CAPPER, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We are opposed to 80 percent mill extrac- 
tion as American people will stop eating 
brown bread and that means a tremendous 
potential future loss of legitimate markets 
from our consumers. Our winter crop still 
looks good and should the Northwest also 
come through with bumper crop we will need 
all of the markets available and then some. 

PuBLic TERMINAL ELEVATOR Co., 
Sam P. WaLLINGForD, President. 


FOOD AND HEALTH CONDITIONS IN 
EUROPE 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, on 
January 29, 1946, a group of Senators 
submitted a concurrent resolution asking 
the President of the Senate to appoint 
@ nonpartisan investigating commis- 
sion or committee to visit Europe and 
study there the food situation in not 
only our own zone of occupation, but 
in all zones in which we, as Americans, 
should be interested, and also investigate 
policies which are now in full force and 
effect to which we subscribed in the 
Potsdam agreement. 

Several articles have been published 
relative to the resolution. I believe that 
one of the outstanding ones was written 
by Dorothy Thompson. It not only dis- 
cusses the resolution, but adds some very 
timely observations which I think are of 
value to the Members of the Senate. 
I ask unanimous consent to have Miss 
Thompson's article printed in the Rec- 
orp at this point as a part of my re- 
marks. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ON THE RECORD 
(By Dorothy Thompson) 

If President Truman's imposition of wheat 
controls and informal rationing comes as a 
shock to the American people, it is only be- 
cause the facts about conditions in Europe 
have not been aired, but instead have been 
suppressed. Even now, President Truman’s 
order does not illuminate the desperation of 
the situation. More can be learned from a 
discussion which took place in the Senate 
January 29, when Senator WHeErry, Repub- 
ican, of Nebraska, introduced a concurrent 
resolution, signed by six other Senators, call- 
ing for’ a joint congressional group to make 
an Official visit to Germany and other places 
to obtain information regarding conditions, 
and actions which might be taken to improve 
them. 

The resolution states: “Whereas, reports 
reaching the United States from both Europe 
and Asia indicate that the policies of the 
major victors are subjecting millions to mass 
starvation; and whereas, the United States 
has been party to commitments and agree- 
ments reached among the victor powers which 
have led to these conditions; and whereas, 
Congress has been bypassed and the Ameri- 
can people ignored in the formulation and 
implementation of these policies; and where- 
as, it is essential that Congress should obtain 
necessary information to request the Presi- 
dent to take Executive action; therefore be 
it resolved * * *” Whereupon follows 
the proposal for first-hand study and report. 

The discussion attending the introduction 
of this resolution brought out innumerable 
facts regarding hunger and health condi- 
tions, especially in Germany, and revealed 
that attempts to interest the administration, 
hoth by congressional groups and by various 
overseas millions of the Christian churches, 
and Mrs. Dwight Morrow’s Food for Freedom, 
had been coldly received in the White House. 
The discussion occupies 11 pages in the Con- 
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GRESSIONAL Recorp, and the facts revealed 
were not challenged by anyone, but no news 
service carried the story. 

The only organized attempts to tell the 
American people the facts about starvation 
conditions have come from outside the Gov- 
ernment, and in order to get real light it has 
been necessary to read church publications 
like the Christian Century, the Common- 
weal, the Unitarian, and Quaker reports, etc., 
all of which have been predicting since fall 
exactly the state of affairs that the President 
now, very late, admits, and now, very late, 
takes steps to rectify. The situation was 
thoroughly aired in the British House of 
Commons as far back as October, but our 
administration made no move further to pub- 
licize the facts or to follow the warnings of 
Sir Arthur Salter that wheat stocks must be 
diverted from unnecessary uses if millions of 
human beings were to escape famine. 

Mass appeals, participated in by thousands 
of Americans, to open Axis countries—where 
conditions are worst—to American relief, and 
to reestablish postal services for personal re- 
lief to relatives and friends have been ignored. 
The President is not ahead of the people. He 
is way behind those who have managed to 
learn what is going on. The real trouble is 
that the terrible disorganization caused by 
the war, accompanied by political demorali- 
zation and break-down in all the Axis coun- 
tries, and highly unstable conditions in lib- 
erated Allied countries, have been compound- 
ed by the Potsdam program, which will go 
down in history as the blindest, most stupid 
peace program ever enunciated. 

Compounded of Morgenthauism, reveng- 
ism, economic moronity, and the suspicions 
of the victors of each other; made to com- 
pensate the Poles for their loss of territory in 
the east by awarding them vast stretches of 
German territory in the west, which they 
have neither the proper governmental au- 
thority, the people, or the tools to resettle 
and manage; agreeing in principle to the 
evacuation from eastern countries of the en- 
tire German-speaking population, number- 
ing 10,000,000 or 12,000,000; deciding for the 
immediate collection of reparations in the 
form of industrial plant and agricultural ma- 
chines and implements; dividing Germany 
into five zones, only four of which are under 
the four-power command in Berlin, the Po- 
lish zone being left entirely to the Poles, who 
are themselves demoralized by the alienation 
of legitimate government and any army with 
disciplined morale; destroying not only the 
political but also the economic unity of Ger- 
many, so that there is no intercourse between 
the Rhinelands and Silesia or Leipzig and 
Munich—the Allies at Potsdam made what 
is now coming to pass with mounting horror 
an inevitability. 

It meant a sentence of death on millions 
of German, Hungarian, and other European 
women and children. 

Its results are reflected in an official report 
from the Russian zone, where infant mortal- 
ity was 90 percent in November. 

We must now make sacrifices to help undo 
what our own policies have contributed to 
create. We must get food, medicaments, and 
relief into the Axis countries, from which 
UNRRA is barred. Starving masses are soil 
for anarchy, chaos, crime, insanity, epidemics, 
nihilism. Conditions in parts of Germany 
duplicate the horrors of Buchenwald and 
Belsen—and all in the name of democracy, 
Christianity, humanity. 


PRICE-CONTROL POLICIES 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I in- 
vite the attention of the Senate to an 
article written by Frederick C. Othman 
entitled “Current Shirt Crisis Stirs Our 
Hero to Strong Words.” In his humor- 
ous way, Mr. Othman brings out the diffi- 
culties in which we find ourselves rela- 
tive to our nonflexible price-control pro- 
gram. Iam quite sure that in nearly all 
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‘our committee meetings Mr. Othman has 
been present. At times, in his humorous 
way, he drives home arguments either 
for or against flexible price control, and 
his arguments are of timely interest. 
Here is one which appeared in a news- 
paper last Saturday: 


CURRENT Suirt Crisis Stirs Our Hero 
To StronGc Worps 


(By Prederick C. Othman) 


The studious little men in long rows fiddle 
with their slide rules and make marks about 
the cost of living on their charts. Senator 
KENNETH WHeERRY Of Nebraska and I think 
they’re blowing bubbles. 

We believe they ought to get their noses 
out of their electric calculating machines, 
actually buy themselves a shirt—wow!—and 
guess again about the high cost of living. 


NOW, ABOUT SHIRTS 


The Senator told A. F. Hinrichs, Acting 
Commissioner of Labor Statistics, that his 
totals were screwy; that anybody knew the 
H. C. L. was far higher than the official 
figures showed. I remained neutral until the 
last of my old shirts, sorry day, went to the 
laundry and came back as locomotive wiping 
rags. I had to get new ones; that or a coat 
of paint. 

There are plenty of shirts on sale in Wash- 
ington; one leading haberdasher has shelf 
upon shelf of cotton shirts. The cheap ones 
I wouldn’t even wear to a laundrymen's oys- 
ter roast. They cost $7.95 each. 


AND, OH, THE COLOR! 


They come in gravy color, streaked with egg 
and/or cinnamon drops. They are the ugli- 
est shirts, bar none, I ever saw. 

The medium-grade shirts, a little better in 
quality and a little less wild-eyed in shade, 
sell for $8.50. That’s one for $8.50, not four. 
Fool that I was, cold and desperate, too, I 
bought one of these. I’ve got it on now. It 
is the color of a cloudy day at sea, just be- 
fore the dawn, but with white stripes every 
inch, I told the man it didn’t look decent. 

He said, no, it didn’t. He said he’d show 
me his good shirts. I must report they were 
beauties. They were in solid shades of soft 
yellow, blue, gray, green, and pink; they had 
good buttons properly sewn. The material 
was excellent. 

BUT LISTEN 

“Ten dollars each,” the man said, 
going fast; you better stock up.” 

That made me sore. I told him I'd phone 
the OPA and that Chester Bowles, himself, 
would be over within 20 minutes to jail him 
as chiseler No.1. He smiled a superior smile. 
He said he was used to hot-tempered but ig- 
norant fellows like me. 

Then, so help me, he showed me the OPA 
ceiling price tag on each shirt. He said the 
reason they were expensive was because the 
cloth was imported. “From Shangri La?” 
I demanded. “From Brazil,” he said, “and 
made up special, strictly under all price regu- 
lations.” 


“They're 


CALLING MR. BOWLES 


Chester, what’s going on here? Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, why don’t you buy a shirt? 

Statistician Hinrichs insisted his figures 
were correct, except for quality deterioration. 
He told Senator WuHeErry he couldn’t take 
every item going into his list of necessities 
and decide whether it was worth the price. 

Let’s take one item: My new pair of $4.50 
pajamas. They have no collar, they look 
sleazy, and they are speckled like a pup, but 
pajamas are pajamas. 

TRICK OF THE TRADE 

I put on the pants and drew the woven 
drawstring, and blooie! It busted. I pulled 
it out and it turned out to be two 1-foot 
pieces of drawstring, each sewn with three 
loose stitches to a doubled-up piece of cheese- 
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cloth. 
cheesecioth was invisible. 

What good is a pair of pajama pants that 
won't stay up? Chester, I'm asking you. 
Hinrichs, what do your statisticians figure 
pants like these are worth? You name the 
price and I'll sell 'em to you. 


Mr. President, despite the humorous 
way in which the article is written, it 
drives home the unhappy fact that we 
are not getting production in the textile 
industry in this country, and the reason 
why we are not getting production is that 
we do not have a flexible price program. 

I wish to thank Mr. Othman for this 
very timely article. Anyone who will go 
to a haberdashery store and investigate 
conditions will find that the problem is a 
real one. I know the situation is exactly 
as has been described by this newspaper 
columnist. 

Mr. President, with that as a founda- 
tion I should like to state to the Mem- 
bers of the Senate that the Small Busi- 
ness Committee, over a period of 5 or 6 
weeks, held numerous hearings on orders 
and amendments to orders and regula- 
tions which affect the production of 
some of the largest industries of the Na- 
tion. The small businessman is affected 
because the large industries are not in 
production. During the Christmas vaca- 
tion, and during the intervening weeks 
since then, some of us have made a dili- 
gent study of the transcripts of the hear- 
ings before the Small Business Commit- 
tee. From what appears in those tran- 
scripts five members of the committee 
have made a special report embodying 
their findings, and before Chester Bowles 
testifies Monday before the House Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency I think 
the findings by the five members of the 
committee should be printed in the 
Recorp. We had hoped to make it a 
majority report, but time does rot per- 
mit the circulation of the report, if the 
Senate is to recess to Friday. 

I ask unanimous consent at this point, 
Mr. President, that this special report of 
five members of the Small Business Com- 
mittee, be considered as a report which 
will be filed as a minority report in the 
event a majority report shall be filed 
which the entire membership cannot 
sign. I thought first that I would ask 
that the report be inserted in the Recorp, 
but so important are the findings, that 
if the distinguished acting minority lead- 
er does not object, I should like to read 
them into the RrEcorp, and I think it will 
take me about 15 minutes. Is there any 
objection to my request? 

Mr. HILL. To the request that the 
Senator shall read the findings into the 
ReEcorD? 

Mr. WHERRY. Yes. 

Mr. HILL. Of course, the Senator is 
well within his rights in doing that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator can have the report inserted 
without reading. 

Mr. WHERRY. If it goes into the 
Record in that way, it must appear in 
small type. I do not like to take the 
time of the Senate with only the twa 
leaders present, but I believe that for the 
Recorp the report should be in the body 
of the Recorp, and I think it should be 
printed in a form that will be readable. 


Only the woven cord showed; the ~ 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will be 
in the body of the Recorp, anyway, but 
will be printed in small type. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator could have it 
put in the body of the Recorp: but the 
Presiding Officer is correct in saying that 
it would appear in small type. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It wil! be 
in small type in either event, whether 
the Senator from Nebraska reads it or 
not, and it will appear in the Recorp in 
exactly the same place. 

Mr. WHERRY. Am I to understand 
that if I read this as my report, it will be 
in small type in the body of the Recorp? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is advised that under the rules 
that is the way it will appear. 

Mr. WHERRY. It is not yet a report. 
It represents the findings of five mem- 
bers of the committee, and my under- 
standing is that it will have the force of 
any other observation in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The rule 
of the Joint Committee on Printing con- 
trols as to the character of type used. 

Mr. WHERRY. Is it the ruling of the 
Chair that the rules of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Printing provide that it will be 
printed in small type, anyway? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes. 
The Chair is advised that, under the law, 
the Joint Committee on Printing deter- 
mines such matters and gives instruc- 
tions which control the Government 
Printing Office. Whatever the rule is, it 
will be followed. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I know 
of no rule which requires that if a Sena- 
tor makes a speech on the floor of the 
Senate or reads something on the floor 
of the Senate it must appear in small 
type. My understanding is that such 
matter would be a Senator’s own words, 
and would be printed in the same type 
as any of his speech. Am I correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. of 
course, all speeches are printed in large, 
or 742-point, type, but all excerpts, re- 
ports, articles and statements by others 
appear in small type. 

Mr. WHERRY. MY. President, I abide 
by the decision of the Chair, and I shall 
call attention to the topics which are 
discussed in the report. I ask, then, that 
the report be printed in the body of the 
Recorp following the observations I may 
make. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, the first 
part of the report, as I started to say, 
gives the reasons for making the investi- 
gation. It goes quite thoroughly into 
the different regulations and the orders 
which have been issued, and their impact 
upon business generally, especially upon 
the small businessman. 

All people are in agreement with the 
premise that the stabilization of our 
Nation’s economy is an objective toward 
the attainment of which it is the private 
and public duty of every citizen to strive 
with the same unrelenting singleness of 
purpose and tireless zeal that charac- 
terized our national effort toward the de- 
feat of our enemies in war. All are 
equally in agreement with the premise 
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that increasingly abundant production is 
our best defense against inflation and 
our principal bulwalk against the in- 
evitable ravages of unemployment and 
the devastation of deflation. 

I think we can all start from the 
premise that what is necessary is to get 
maximum production. As to the ques- 
tion of hew to arrive at maximum pro- 
duction there are two schools of thought. 
I happen to believe that it is necessary, 
in order to get production, that business 
be permitted to operate under flexible 
prices. It is my contention, and that of 
the other Senators who signed the re- 
port, that unless maximum prices are so 
fixed that a profit may be made, pro- 
duction will not be obtained, and if we 
fail to get production, we will not be able 
to control inflation. There are others 
who feel that under Chester Bowles’ sys- 
tem, now in operation, which is not flex- 
ible and under which only prices are 
controlled, we will somehow get produc- 
tion, but all the experience we have had 
since VJ-day establishes that the con- 
trary is true, and the result is we are 
not getting production. 

We have lived under that policy since 
VE-day, for nearly a year, and the fact 
is that we have not achieved maximum 
production in any of the industries of 
this country; so we cannot help coming 
to the conclusion that something must 
be done. We must either control all the 
factors that go into prices in order to set 
prices which will be stabilized with the 
wages of labor, or we will have to have 
price increases which will permit pro- 
duction, where increases in wages are 
granted. 

We members of the Small Business 
Committee have found that the cost of 
living has gone even higher than is in- 
dicated by the statistics given out by 
Chester Bowles and by those prepared 
by different labor organizations. I think 
there is no dispute that we have discov- 
ered some hitherto hidden increases in 
the actual figures. I think there are 
places where wages must be increased. 
Where wage increases are made, we have 
to consider what the prices will be for 
the goods produced by that labor, be- 
cause if we increase the cost of wages 
and materials to the point where manu- 
facturers cannot produce at a profit we 
will not get production, and if we do not 
get production we cannot control infla- 
tion, 

This is not a partisan view; this is not 
a party problem. It is the gravest prob- 
lem the Nation faces. We must get pro- 
duction. 

We begin on page 3 of the report with 
a statement under the heading “Con- 
tending arguments.” The contending 
arguments of the two schools of thought 
on the subject are given in detail. 

The next heading in the report is “The 
problem presented.” That is the prob- 
lem as to how vitally needed production 
can best be obtained. 

On page 5 of the report we consider 
“Current economic factors.” Under that 
subheading we go into the current eco- 
nomic factors which must be considered 
if we are to have a sound price program 
for our present needs, 

Then we take testimony from the tran- 
script and reveal it to Members of the 
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Senate, if they care to read it, and every 
Senator ought to read it, because if we 
are to control inflation, one way of doing 
so is to obtain production, and if we are 
to have price control for the next year 
and a half, all sections of the country, 
especially the cotton section of the South, 
are interested in profits sufficient to pro- 
duce materials in order to give the con- 
sumers of the country the goods which 
they so badly need now, goods which are 
in great demand, but are scarce in the 
market. 

All of us are interested, I am sure, not 
only in the production of raw materials 
but in seeing to it that other segments 
of industry shall fabricate the raw ma- 
terials into the products demanded by 
the people of the country. We are in- 
terested in seeing to it that prices are 
sufficient to bring about abundant pro- 
duction and thereby enable us to elimi- 
nate the black market and do away with 
the high priees which were described by 
Mr. Othman in the news release I men- 
tioned a moment ago respecting shirts. 

Beginning on page 7 of the report we 
discuss existing legislation and how in 
the past it has been changed from time 
to time to meet current needs. We point 
to war standards being pursued today 
although our needs have changed. 

On page 9 of the report we find the 
heading “Effect of postwar price admin- 
istration.” Under that heading we dis- 
cuss what the effect will be under the 
present system without any amendment 
being made to the Price Control Act. 
That subject is discussed in detail. 

Throughout the report we refer, in 
notes at the bottom of each page, to the 
transcript of the testimony cffered by 
Government officials, by businessmen, by 
producers, by those representing labor, 
and by those representing management. 
We submit a very comprehensive report 
to the Members of the Senate. That is 
especially true with reference to the dis- 
cussion of the effect of postwar price ad- 
ministration. 

Beginning on page 13, we discuss the 
question of price and business incentive. 
A question the Senate will have to con- 
sider is, Can we get production without 
business incentive? Can we get it by al- 
lowing producers only to break even or 
by requiring them to stay in business at 
a loss? How do we want to provide the 
incentive? What do we want to pay to 
provide it? 

Let me give an illustration. It will 
be recalled that about a year ago we 
were confronted with a difficulty re- 
specting production of milk. The dis- 
tinguished minority leader [Mr. Wuite] 
will remember that situation. There 
was a scarcity of milk, and we could not 
get a sufficient production of milk. I 
recall distinctly that one morning 17 
Senators met under the chairmanship 
of the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
AIKEN]. The Administrator of Pro- 
duction appeared before us, as well as 
the Administrator of Price Control and 
the Secretary of Agriculture, and the 
head of the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion, and of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, and others who were in- 
terested in this subject matter. The 
purpose was to find out how greater pro- 
duction of milk could be had. What was 
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the best way to obtain greater milk pro- 
duction? Was it by the subsidy pay- 
ment incentive route, or was it by the 
route of passing the increased cost on 
to the consumer? Whether one believes 
in the subsidy payment incentive route 
or the route of passing the increased 
price through to the consumer is en- 
tirely aside from the question. If it is 
necessary that there be price increase 
made in order to obtain increased pro- 
duction, then that price increase must 
be had, whether it goes through the 
subsidy route or through io the con- 
sumer. That is the matter which is dis- 
cussed beginning on page 13. It was 
finally determined that it was necessary 
to increase price paid for milk 3 cents 
a quart in order to obtain increased 
production. When that price increase 
was made production increased, and milk 
became available. We got the milk, 
however, through the subsidy route. It 
was the contention made by those of us 
who are of the old school that the 3-cent 
increase should be granted, but that the 
price increase should be passed on di- 
rectly to the consumer. I do not believe 
in the general policy of the subsidy. But 
in this case we obtained increased pro- 
duction through the subsidy incentive. 

What do Senators want to do? This 
subject was ably discussed by the senior 
Senator from Georgia {[Mr. Georce] on 
a previous occasion. He asked whether 
we wanted to obtain increase production 
through subsidies, or through the estab- 
lishment of a price policy and also a 
comparable wage policy, in order that 
production could be increased and con- 
sumers could buy he things they need. 
Shall we establish a policy of increasing 
the price paid to industry so it may make 
a sufficient profit to enable it to bring 
about maximum production? I think 
both sides of that question ar. ably dis- 
cussed beginning on page 13 of the re- 
port. On page 16 we find the heading 
“Need for suitable controls.” I do not 
think any Member of the Senate wants 
inflation. We are all trying to curb in- 
flation. We all agree on that matter. 
Some Senators feel we should immedi- 
ately lift controls. Other Senators feel 
we should go along with the present con- 
trols which are not flexible. Others 
again feel we should have a flexible price 
control program in order to increase 
production; so beginning on page 16 of 
the report we discuss the need for suit- 
able controls. 

Mr. President, while I have many times 
resisted the policies of OPA, I am one of 
those who believe—and I want this in- 
delibly stamped on the minds of Sena- 
tors—that if we can obtain suitable con- 
trols, that is controls which are suffi- 
ciently flexible to assure production by 
establishing a maximum ceiling price, 
that can be done, providing all other fac- 
tors which enter into the matter are like- 
wise controlled. All other factors must 
be controlled as well. If not, it is my 
personal feeling that we can get along 
better without the price stabilization 
program we now have. 

On page 21 of the report we make four 
recommendations. The first is: 

That the maximum average price regula- 
tion and any and all regulations issued in 
whole or in part in pursuance of the cost 
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absorption policy presently being adminis- 
tered to be withdrawn and rescinded. 


That, Mr. President, must be done if 
we are to get maximum production. The 
Price Administrator has no right to step 
into a private contract and take out of 
it, let us say, a 5-percent dealer’s com- 
mission, which has been established 
through the years of competitive enter- 
prise, and give it to some other segment 
of industry. If any saving at all can be 
made, it should go to the 140,000,000 
people of this country, and should not go 
to one particular segment of an industry 
to which the Price Administrator might 
give it in order to secure production. 

Furthermore, when we step into the 
field of the sacred rights of contract and 
take away what an individual has rightly 
earned down through the years, or will 
earn, based upon a traditional percent- 
age mark-up which has been established 
by the competitive free-enterprise sys- 
tem, then we are taking away the rights 
of the individual. Such a thing should 
not be tolerated on the part of the Price 
Administrator. 

The second recommendation is: 

No maximum price shall be established or 
maintained for any commodity under au- 
thority of this act or the Stabilization Act of 
1942, as amended, or otherwise, (1) below a 
price which will reflect to producers, manu- 
facturers, wholesalers, distributors, jobbers, 
and retailers dealing in such commodity a 
percentage profit per unit, based on current 
costs, equal to the average percentage profit 
per unit earned during the calendar years 
1937 to 1941, inclusive, or (2) which will 
reduce or result in the reduction of trade 
discounts or percentage mark-ups, with re- 
spect to such commodity, below the average 
established trade discounts or percentage 
mark-ups applicable with respect to such 
commodity during such calendar years. 


The third recommendation is: 

That Congress declare the obtaining of 
production paramount to the maintenance 
of existing price levels and prescribe legis- 
lative standards to assure that price controls 
be exercised in a manner calculated to secure 
maximum production. 


I think all Members of the Senate can 
agree with that recommendation. We 
go even so far as to say—and I think it 
is correct—that possibly greater pro- 
duction could be obtained if production 
and price control were under one head, 
under one branch of the Government, 
because at this very time there is a con- 
stantly increasing breach between the 
branches of Government which are re- 
sponsible for production and for price 
control. I am one who believes that if 
we could combine the two and put them 
under one head, ard make one head re- 
sponsible for price control and for pro- 
duction, we would have a much better 
stabilization program. 

The fourth recommendation is: 

That the appropriate committees of Con- 
gress give immediate consideration to legisla- 
tion restoring jurisdiction to the District 
Courts of the United States to hear and de- 
termine any and all questions which may be 
raised by persons affected by any regulation 
promulgated under the authority of the 
Emergency Price Control Act and under the 
authority of any legislation which may be 
enacted in lieu thereof. 


If that recommendation were carried 
out, Mr. President, the people of this 
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country would once again be free to go to 
their own local Federal courts instead of 
going through a no-man’s land of OPA 
reviews only to wind up in a war court 
at the end of the labyrinth. The indi- 
vidual would be given his day in court 
which he does not have now because 
under present law if OPA issues an order 
which puts an individual out cf business 
because he cannot operate under it, he 
has no right to go into the district court 
and obtain a restraining order setting 
aside the OPA order and allowing him 
to operate until a judicial decision is 
made. 

In all the years during which the Re- 
public has existed in every civil action 
and in every criminal action the right to 
appeal to any court of law has been in 
existence. Why should we not have it 
under the Price Control and Stabilization 
Act? Whet is done now? An order is 
issued, and in effect it is said, “You must 
operate under this order, even though it 
may take 6 months to get a judicial de- 
cision, and in the meanwhile you are 
wiped out, because the order discrimi- 
nates against you.” 

Mr. President, it is only American jus- 
tice that the citizen be given the right 
to go into a civil court of the land and 
there challenge the order and obtain a 
judicial decision, and prior to the time 
the judicial decision is made he should 
have the right to enjoin the Price Ad- 
ministrator from enforcing an order 
which is illegal and unjust, and which 
discriminates to the extent that it puts 
a man completely out of business. 

Finally, if the determination is not 
made in the lower court he should have 
the right to appeal to the circuit court 
and then to the Supreme Court by cer- 
tiorari. Why should he not have that 
right? What is done now is to protest 
the order to OPA and appeal to some 
department in the administration, and 
then go to the Emergency Court of Ap- 
peals, instead of being able to go to the 
Federal court in the individual’s home 
State. A man charged in Nebraska must 
go all the way to Washington to this one 
departmental court in order to obtain 
judicial relief. This is wrong and should 
no longer be tolerated. The existing 
situation must be rectified, and I believe 
that my amendment will do it. 

Mr. President, I did not intend to speak 
as long as I have spoken about this re- 
port. I hope Senators will read the re- 
port, and that Chester Bowles will read 
it before he testifies before the House 
Committee on Banking and Currency on 
Monday morning. I am satisfied that he 
should be made responsible for produc- 
tion and prices as well- We must have 
a price control program under which we 
can achieve production, because produc- 
tion is the only thing that will enable 
Chester Bowles or anyone else to whip 
inflation. 

EXnHIsiT 1 
Views on EXIsTING Price-Controt PoLictes 

BY SENATORS WHERRY, Buck, CAPEHART, 

Witson, AND CAPPER, MEMBERS OF THE 

Senate SMALL BusINEss COMMITTZE 

FOREWORD 

Soon after the cessation of hostilities it 
became increasingly evident that it would 
be necessary to examine Government policies 
regulating and affecting small business en- 
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terprise. Small business is such a substan- 
tial force in the national economy that the 
problems of one are synonymous with those 
of the other. Internal factors affecting the 
domestic economy in the transitional period 
challenge the sufficiency of the policies and 
the forces of Government to meet the needs 
of the Nation’s economy. The following re- 
port deals with that problem in the light of 
developments which have ensued since the 
cession of hostilities. It is respectfully sub- 
mitted to the Congress and through it to the 
Nation in the and belief that it may 
tend toward the proper solution of that 
problem. 
February 13, 1946. 

KennNetH S. WHERrY, 

C. Doucidéss Buck, 

Homer E. CAPEHART, 

Grorce A. WILSON, 

ARTHUR CAPPER, 

United States Senate. 


The Senate Small Business Committee, 
charged with the duty of studying the prob- 
lems of the Nation’s small business enter- 
prises, is seriously concerned with the nu- 
merous and insistent complaints emanating 
from all parts of the country that business- 
men engaged in almost every field of en- 
deavor are experiencing hardship and dif- 
ficulty in their activities as a result of cer- 
tain price and other regulatory restrictions 
imposed upon them by OPA. Hearings were 
called and for 3 weeks the committee heard 
testimony from witnesses as to their day- 
to-day experiences under OPA regulations 
and their administration. The Price Admin- 
istrator and others charged with the admin- 
istration of these regulations testified, as did 
Government officials whose activities and 
functions bore upon the problems and were 
germane to the matters raised. The com- 
mittee heard the testimony and views of 
officials, economists in private and public 
life, merchants, large and small, and those 
of other public-spirited individuals who gave 
sincere voice to their grievances, experiences, 
beliefs, and contentions." 

Among those who appeared before the 
committee were persons who urgently in- 
sisted upon the immediate discontinuance 
of further governmental regulation and su- 
pervision of business activity, advocating the 
prompt return of the free, competitive sys- 
tem of enterprise Which prevailed prior to 
the imposition of the controls authorized 
by the Emergency Price Control Act and 
other wartime legislation, as well as others 
who with similar urgency insisted upon a 
continuation of existing regulations. These 
views, though diametrically opposed and 
wholly irreconcilable, were urged with equal 
vigor upon the committee as they have been 
and are being urged upon the Congress and 
other departments of Government. 

It is common knowledge that persons in 
every walk of life and in every field of en- 
deavor are divided in their views concerning 
this problem. However, the testimony before 
this committee established that, the con- 
flict of opinion and the diversity of their 
views notwithstanding, all people are in 
agreement with the premise that the stabil- 
ization of our Nation’s economy is an objec- 
tive toward the attainment of which it is the 
private and public duty of every citizen to 
strive with the same unrelenting singleness 
of purpose and tireless zeal as characterized 
our national effort toward the defeat of our 
enemies in war. All are equally in agreement 
with the premise that increasingly abundant 
production is our best defense against infla- 
tion and our principal bulwark against the 
inevitable ravages of unemployment and the 
devastation of deflation. Here, however, 





1 Hearings were held on December 4, 5, 6, 
11, 12, 13, 17, 18, and 19, 1945. During the 
3 weeks 36 witnesses testified before the 
committee, 
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agreement ends and opinion divides as to the 
means whereby this keystone of the desired 
stability of our economy can be attained. It 
is no more singular to find one merchant op- 
posed to another in his concept of what 
course Government should take to preserve 
and enhance our way of life than it is to 
find the views of one official of Government 
opposed to those of another, 


CONTENDING ARGUMENTS 


The proponents of continued governmental 
regulation point to various factors which 
constitute an inflationary menace—the exist- 
ing scarcity of needed consumer goods of all 
kinds, the backlog of consumer demand built 
up by warborn restrictions of civilian produc- 
tion, the unprecedented accumulation of 
savings, the inordinate volume of currency 
in circulation, the necessity for continued 
deficit financing by Government. These and 
others are real and not fancied dangers and 
cannot be lightly viewed. The proponents 
contend that the only effective method of 
dealing with these inflationary dangers is to 
continue existing governmental regulation 
and even strengthen it. 

The opponents of continued governmental 
regulation acknowledge the existence of the 
inflationary factors but they point to the ex- 
isting disorganization of industrial output 
and attribute it in large measure to unsound 
governmental regulation imposed upon in- 
dustry. They decry the regulations imposed 
upon the distributive outlets of our indus- 
trial economy as disruptive and undesirable. 
They urge the restoration of free competitive 
enterprise even during the transitional period 
as the best safeguard against the dangers of 
continued scarcity and contend that unless 
the benefits of that system are now restored, 
the unbalance between supply and demand 
will be inordinately protracted and the crit- 
ical period prolonged with all of the dangers 
implicit therein. They point to technolog- 
ical advances in industrial operations gleaned 
from wartime experience and to the unpre- 
cedented productive capacity of the Nation 
which concededly is infinitely greater than 
that which existed prior to the war. They 
insist that the productive capacities of the 
Nation be immediately released from govern- 
mental controls which they assail as fetters 
to full production and maximum employ- 
ment, and contend that if the Nation’s pro- 
ductive potential is permitted to function 
freely and without the impediment of gov- 
ernmental restriction, supply will be brought 
into balance with demand and the Nation’s 
present and future needs provided in ample 
abundance. 

These and other arguments which are ad- 
vanced by the contending forces are meri- 
torious and commend themselves to the seri- 
ous consideration of all persons concerned 
with the problem. 


THE PROBLEM PRESENTED 


Upon analysis it is apparent that both pro- 
ponents and opponents of further govern- 
mental regula.on rely upon the same force 
to defeat existing scarcities and other infla- 
tionary pressures; namely, the productive 
potential of the Nation. The real problem, 
therefore, is whether vitally needed produc- 
tion can best be attained through the me- 
dium of existing regulation, through the 
medium of other regulation, or without any 
regulation. 

The determination of this problem neces- 
sarily requires consideration of existing con- 
ditions, the adequacy and adaptability of 
existing legislation to meet present condi- 
tions and study of the character of the regu- 
lations which have been imposed and/or ad- 
ministered since the cessation of hostilities, 


CURRENT ECONOMIC FACTORS 


Candor necessitates recognition of the 
plain fact that conditions presently extant 
have changed substantially from those which 
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prevailed at the time of the enactment of the 
Emergency Price Control Act, the Stabiliza- 
tion Act, and other wartime measures still 
in effect. Notwithstanding all effort to the 
contrary, the cost of living has risen substan- 
tially from that which prevailed prewar. 

During the course of your committee’s 
hearings, merchants from all parts of the 
country testified in detail concerning the 
disappearance from the market of low-priced, 
high-quality merchandise which character- 
ized prewar production, and the deterioration 
of quality in almost all consumer goods, nota- 
bly in apparel lines, household goods, and 
electrical appliances. A visual demonstration 
of the extent and degree of quality deteriora- 
tion which has occurred in day-to-day con- 
sumer goods was afforded the committee 
through an exhibit compiled by a national 
retailers’ association, which vividly portrayed 
and graphically illustrated hitherto hidden 
increases in the cost of living in an emphati- 
cally convincing - :anner.* 

While the rise in the cost of living has been 
expressed in percentage figures in various 
published reports and governmental surveys, 
it is plainly evident that significant and sub- 
stantial hidden increases have taken place 
which sre not and cannot be expressed in 
percentage terms. These hidden increases 
are discernible in the widespread substitution 
of inferior commodities for the high-quality 
lines which were standard and predominated 
prewar, in the general deterioration of the 
quality of commodities and consumer goods 
of all kinds, and the disappearance of low- 
cost commodities from the market. Reports 
of the rise in the cost of living expressed in 
percentage figures, whether by Government 
or Government officials, are therefore wholly 
deceptive and entirely misleading—for the 
actual and experienced increase is substan- 
tially higher than that which is so reported. 

Wage rates have risen 73 percent over the 
1936-39 level. The price of raw materials 
has increaced 53 percent and other legiti- 
mate business costs have risen substantially. 
Service costs, delivery, packaging, exchanges, 
and trade-ins in appliance and other lines, 
largely eliminated in wartime, are once again 
factors which inevitably have to be consid- 
ered, as well as write-offs now being expe- 
rienced due to sleazy ersatz wartime mer- 
chandise.* 

SCARCITY OF GOODS 

Almost 6 months have now elapsed since 
the cessation of hostilities toward the vic- 
torious termination of which the energies 
of the Nation had been solely directed for 
almost 4 years. Despite many and insistent 
reports that reconversion is proceeding with 
infinitely more speed than was anticipated,* 
the fact is that scarcities of all kinds and 
classes of consumer goods still pervade the 
market; inventories are virtually nonexistent; 
the Nation's raw materials are not flowing in 
the normal channels of distributive trades, 





? The National Retail Dry Goods Association 
compiled an exhibit of several hundred items 
consisting of men’s, women’s, and children’s 
apparel, toys, household appliances, electric 
irons, and other consumer goods of common 
demand. The :xhibit was displayed in both 
Houses of Cong-ess and was presented to the 
committee by Robert A. Seidel, vice president 
of W. T. Grant & Co., on December 5, 1945. 

3 See testimony of Wade McCargo, of Rich- 
mond, Va., on December 5, 1945; Charles 
Barhydt, of Walden, N. Y., on December 11, 
1945; Walter J. Hollands, of Western, N. Y., 
on December 11, 1945; Otto Swanson, of Oma- 
ha, Nebr., on December 13, 1945; John B. 
Greer, of Louden, Tenn., on December 13, 
1945; Louis C. Knobbe, of Madrid, Iowa, on 
December 13, 1945. 

“See testimony of Chester Bowles on De- 
cember 4, 1945; John B. Small on December 
11, 1945. 
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and the volume processing of such materials 
is not proceeding in a manner that augurs 
well for the Nation’s economy.® 

Merchants in every field of endeavor, long 
inured to wartime shortages, are necessarily 
relinquishing their understandabie desire to 
replenish depleted stocks of goods normally 
carried by them to meet the requirements of 
business. All marketing effort instead is 
concentrated upon securing sufficient mer- 
chandise to keep doors open. They uni- 
formly find that but a mere fraction of these 
requirements is available. Raw materials and 
finished products are painfully slow in reap- 
pearing on the market. The consumer's in- 
ability to purchase low-cost quality items 
and the necessity for compromising between 
what is desired and what is available is wide- 
spread and well known. 


EXISTING LEGISLATION 


It may be contended that sufficient time 
has not yet elapsed for sound conclusions to 
be drawn as to the efficacy and adaptability 
of existing legislation to the needs of the 
transitional period. While it would be mani- 
festly unfair to evaluate legislative enact- 
ments in the light of subsequent conditions 
with which they were not designed to cope, 
the desirability of expediting the transition 
from all-out war production to all-out peace 
production is beyond question. It would 
seem sound, therefore, that government 
should be the first to proclaim the inade- 
quacies or insufficiencies of existing legisla- 
tion and administrative policies to deal with 
the problems which now beset us, if in fact 
they are found to be wanting in effectiveness. 

The legislative enactments which are the 
tools and means now being utilized by the 
executive department in the dealing with the 
problems of these times were enacted by the 
Congress at the outbreak of hostilities and 
were calculated to meet the war needs of the 
Nation. The authority being exercised by 
the executive department of the Govern- 
ment flows from the Emergency Price Con- 
trol Act, the First and Second War Powers 
Acts, and the Stabilization Act. These en- 
actments were war powers, conceived, born 
in, and dedicated to an emergency brought on 
by hostilities and intended to be utilized 
solely for the duration thereof. For that 
reason, during the existence of hostilities the 
legislature extended the life and efficacy of 
such enactments for specified and limited 
periods and from time to time modified them 
by appropriate amendatory provisions 
deemed mete to deal with specific problems 
and changes as they arose. In some in- 
stances, amendments were enacted because 
of the manner in which those powers were 
being administered, in others, because of 
the authority asserted and contended for 
thereunder. 

Thus Congress, in accordance with its pre- 
rogatives, placed limitations upon the au- 
thority of the Price Administrator to deal 
with cotton except in accordance with the 
Bankhead amendment; specifically prohib- 
ited grade labeling of commodities by the 
Price Administrator by the passage of the 
Taft amendment; prescribed certain stand- 
ards with regard to personnel in the Dirksen 
amendment to the Appropriations Act; and 
directed the Price Administrator to deal with 
meat in accordance with the Barkley-Bates 
amendment. 

The cessation of hostilities found the Gov- 
ernment no longer engaged in active war but 
the state of belligerency brought on by 
hostilities still exists as its termination has 
neither been proclaimed by the President 
nor by Congress. A residue of power and au- 
thority intended to be applicable to the 
econcmy of a nation at war thus remains 





‘Monthly Report on Civilian Production 
issued by the Civilian Production Adminis- 
tration on January 28, 1945. 
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vested in the executive branch of our Gov- 
ernment and is being utilized with regard 
to our present economy. It was scarcely 
within the contemplation of Congress that 
these powers, in their present form, should 
extend beyond the cessation of hostilities and 
that administrative policies formulated 
thereunder be utilized to regulate, govern, or 
direct a nation no longer at war. 


EFFECT OF POSTWAR PRICE ADMINISTRATION 


Since the cessation of hostilities, the dis- 
cernible impact upon the Nation’s economy 
of existing price authority and administra- 
tive policies leaves little to commend their 
suitability to our present needs. Regulatory 
measures intended to maintain a semblance 
of stability among forces affecting the Na- 
tion’s wartime economy have hindered and 
obstructed civilian production although after 
the cessation of hostilities, such production 
became the Nation’s prime objective. Recon- 
verting manufacturers desiring to resume the 
production of prewar items, found them- 
selves frozen to levels which rendered the 
resumption of normal business activity and 
the production of needed civilian goods im- 
possible. Inept pricing policies and pro- 
visions for relief from hardship occasioned 
thereby have hampered production and fos- 
tered the deterioration of quality. Processes 
for obtaining relief were and still are com- 
plicated, almost endlessly time-consuming 
and frequently wholly unavailing* Resort 
to artifice and subterfuge in securing price 
action has even been suggested by price 
officials.’ 

There can be little doubt that the Nation’s 
economy and the success of our reconversion 
effort is suffering and will continue to suffer 
from the impact and application of admin- 
istrative standards, policies, and processes not 
adapted to its present needs. The plain fact 
is that administrative methods pursued today 
are those which were calculated to regulate 
our war economy. Nevertheless they are still 
being superimposed upon the Nation’s indus- 
try in the transitional period, notwithstand- 
ing the chaotic consequences of such action. 

Distortions in the production and distri- 
bution of manufactured commodities 
urgently needed by consumers throughout 
the land have been and are now being en- 
gendered by various regulations, notable 
among which is the maximum average price 
regulation. Because of MAP urgently need- 
ed finished goods produced to sell at law- 
ful ceiling prices have been withheld from 
the market, their sale at such prices be- 


¢J. D. Kappeler, of Carlstadt, N. J., testified 
before the committee on December 6, 1945. 
His firm, the Kappeler Brush Co., made over 
4,700 items in the prewar period. Increased 
material prices and labor costs necessitated 
the filing of an application for price relief 
on February 7, 1944. After considerable de- 
lay, on August 2, 1944, an unsatisfactory price 
adjustment was made and the company was 
compelled to discontinue 51 percent of its 
business. The company now operates at a 
loss on its 43° remaining items, but must 
wait an additional 3 months before it can 
apply for relief from OPA. 

7 Testimony of Robert A. Seidel, on Decem- 
ber 5, 1945. The Climax Hosiery Mills, of 
Athens, Ga., made split-foot hosiery prewar. 
During the war it was entirely in war produc- 
tion. When it desired to reconvert to civilian 
production it discovered that its ceiling price 
was inadequate. An official in OPA pricing 
branch could find no regulation that would 
afford the company the required relief, but 
suggested that an application might be filed 
on the grounds that the character of the 
business had changed. Window and door 
screen manufacturers, in order to obtain 
needed increases in prices, had to change 
their screening from 16 mesh to the inch 
each way to a new kind 18 mesh to the inch 


one way and 14 mesh to the inch the other 
way. 
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ing interdicted and rendered illegal through 
the inability of the manufacturer to offer 
lower priced commodities of the same class 
for reasons beyond his control—usually the 
impossibility of securing the raw materials 
necessary for the manufacture of the lower 
priced goods. Tie-in sales, although a vio- 
lation of law, are virtually compelled by 
MAP and its strangulating effect upon com- 
mercial activity. Because of its provisions, 
the production of textile mills so vitally 
needed to meet war-created shortages of 
clothing is impeded and disrupted. 

To say the least, it is curious that MAP 
is still in effect. An investigation conducted 
by a special committee of the House* 
brought to light the fact that it had been 
promulgated over the unanimous protest of 
the only persons in OPA competent to eval- 
uate its worth and effect. The judgment 
of the agency’s own experts was overridden 
by others within OPA admittedly lacking in 
experience and wholly unqualified to over- 
rule the opinions voiced in opposition to the 
promulgation of MAP. Its declared objec- 
tive was twofold. The first and foremost 
was to restore low-priced clothing to the 
market, and the second to require a pattern 
of production similar to that which existed 
in a specified base period. High agency offi- 
cials, when pressed on the point, plainly ad- 
mitted that MAP was a complete and abso- 
lute failure with respect to its primary ob- 
jective—the restoration of low-cost clothing. 
In the face of insistent protests from all seg- 
ments of industries affected thereby that 
MAP was disruptive and oppressive, the 
agency insisted that the secondary objec- 
tive—restoration of a pattern of production— 
was being attained and this onerous regula- 
tion was continued despite all protests. 

Upon analysis, it is plainly evident that 
MAP is not a price regulation but is clearly 
beyond the purview, scope and authority of 
the Price Administrator. In operation and 
effect it is as devious an endeavor to regulate 
production as it is obnoxious and impeding 
to full production. Recommendations for 
its abandonment by a committee of the 
House, as well as by Members of both Houses 
of Congress, by textile mills, manufacturers, 
and merchants have all been unavailing. 

The importance of attaining maximum 
production of textiles as one of the prime 
contemporaneous needs of the Nation can- 
not be over-emphasized. Yet the disruptive 
effect of price policies imposed upon textile 
mills and maintained since the cessation of 
hostilities is such as to cause many mills to 
abandon traditional methods of production 
and to integrate their operations with func- 
tions historically performed by converters. 
In consequence, mills today are finishing.or 
partly finishing their products instead of 
distributing them in the greige state. This 
results in the disruption of efficient channels 
of distribution established under the prewar 
competitive system indispensable to the 
proper functioning of our economy and 
causes finished goods to be narrowly dis- 
tributed among comparatively few large 
manufacturers in a position to use a substan- 
tial portion if not all of a given mill’s prod- 
ucts. Small manufacturers are thereby af- 
forded little or no materials for their oper- 
ations except as assisted by CPA priority al- 
locations.’ 

In its endeavor to correct inequities suf- 
fered by the meat packing industry, Congress 
made specific provision with regard to the 
imposition of price ceilings on meat. By 
the enactment of the Barkley-Bates amend- 
ment, Congress directed that a prewar mar- 
gin of profit be provided on each specie of 
meat slaughtered and distributed. In direct 
violation of this mandate OPA made no 


* Hearings before the Select Committee of 
the House of Representatives to Investigate 
Executive Agencies—June 1945. 

*See testimony of Irwin Feldman on De- 
cember 18, 1945. 
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change in then existing prices. Four months 
later it announced a retroactive subsidy of 3 
cents per hundredweight stating that it “hag 
erred in its prognostications.” In the in- 
terim, however, the very existence of many 
packers was threatened by enforced deficit 
operations. Relief from OPA being unat- 
tainable they sought financial assistance 
from the local banks only to learn that com- 
mercial credit would not be extended on the 
premise of administrative action expected 
at some future date. Faced with obstacles 
which were insurmountable and apparently 
insoluble, many packers were forced out of 
business. In one community—Buffalo, New 
York—21 packers were forced to ruspend op- 
erations and cease business. Characteris- 
tically enough, the relief eventually granted 
by OPA was set at a level which left more 
than 25 percent of the industry in a deficit 
position. A further subsidy recommended 
by OPA left only 10 percent of the industry 
in a deficit position. Despite this acknow)- 
edgement that such prices were inadequate 
and not in accordance with the Barkley-Bates 
amendment OPA continued them without 
change, the law to the contrary notwith- 
standing.” At the hearings before this com- 
mittee OPA, through its General Counsel, 
gave oral assurance that in the future the 
congressional mandate would be obeyed." 
The lumber industry is faring no better 
than other industries whose experiences and 
grievances were related to the committee. 
In consequence, the prospect of alleviating 
existing housing shortages is rendered more 
remote than ever. Full production and 
proper distribution in this industry, though 
vital to the economy of the Nation, is be- 
ing stifled by unrealistic pricing policies and 
OPA techniques. Distribution of its prod- 
ucts, as vital as production itself, is distorted 
and almost destroyed. Preprice control, 
the industry was divided into segments, each 
of which performed a valuable and signifi- 
cant function. The margin of each was 
established in relation to the service per- 
formed. The mill-shipping wholesaler ren- 
dered important distributive and consulta- 
tive functions which greatly assisted small 
retail yards throughout the Nation, and 
financed both operations of mills and pur- 
chases of retail yards. His knowledge, ex- 
perience and functions constituted a val- 
uable adjunct in the industry. Throughout 
the war his knowledge and experience was 
utilized by the Government in securing 
and expediting the delivery of needed 
products. Because of present shortages and 
existing price levels mills are selling all 
of their production to other than norma! 
outlets. Large-line distributive yards, be- 
ing allowed a mark-up, can pay mill ceiling 
prices and most lumber is shipped to them. 
The mill wholesaler cannot compete because 
he must buy at mill ceiling prices but is 
allowed no mark-up on sales and is therefore 
actually being forced out of business. Al- 
though repeated protests have been made to 
OPA by all segments of the industry, this 
condition has prevailed for many months 
and nothing has been done to alleviate it.” 





See testimony of Wilbur LaRoe on De- 
cember 17, 1945; F. E. Wernke of Louisville, 
Ky., on December 17, 1945; C. Elsen of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, on December 17, 1945; Joseph 
P. McCarthy on December 17, 1945. 

"See testimony of Richard Field on De- 
cember 17, 1945. 

2 See testimony of Donald R. Meredith, of 
New York, on December 12, 1945; Austin P. 
Braun on December 12, 1945; Jerome M. 
Ney on December 12, 1945; Edwin W. Elmer, 
of Minneapolis, Minn., on December 12, 1945; 
Robert B. Cowles, of Springfield, Mass., on 
December 12, 1945; C. O. Aschman, of Chi- 
cago, Tll., on December 12, 1945; C. W. Mat- 
thews, of Seattle, Wash., on December 12, 
1945; W. T. Turner, of Spartanburg, S. C., 
on December 12, 1945, 
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PRICE AND BUSINESS INCENTIVE 


Prior to price control consumer goods 
were competitively produced in tremendous 
quantities and were efficiently distributed 
and priced. Dollar margins of profits above 
the then level of costs were competitively 
established and were calculated to yield a 
return which in the light of risks involved 
would provide an incentive to business. 
Quality standards were high and always 
tended to higher levels because of com- 
petition. Research for the development of 
improvements was continually fostered. 
Profits received from business activity de- 
pended largely upon volume and efficiency 
of business organization and management. 

Control as now exercised, broadly speak- 
ing, limits the producers and processors of 
raw materials, as well as manufacturers and 
merchants at all levels of the distributive 
cutlets of our economy, to prices which pre- 
vailed in 1942, except as varied by in-line 


pricing techniques or adjusted by the appli- - 


cation of other available pricing standards 
none of which gives full effect to experienced 
increases in legitimate costs of doing busi- 
ness. In consequence many commodities 
which otherwise would be available to meet 
consumer demands cannot be produced, 
handled, or distributed except at a loss or at 
prices which permit one only to break even. 

Scund business judgment dictates the 
wisdom of abstaining from any endeavor 
which mathematically entails a loss..- For 
our Government to expect or attempt to re- 
quire, by policy or otherwise, that business 
enterprise be carried on with no hope or in- 
centive other than .to break even is. sheer 
folly. Yet such is the effect which inevitably 
flows from regulations which deny producers 
of raw materials, their processors, the manu- 
facturers of finished goods and the merchants 
who distribute them the right to recapture 
presently experienced costs except through 
a progressive diminution of prewar dollar 
margins of profit. The policy from which 
this stems, termed “cost absorption,” is as 
fallacious as it is corrosive and destructive 
of business enterprise. It constitutes. noth- 
ing less than attempted regulation of profit 
margins and proceeds upon the hypothesis 
that the Administrator and his staff are 
competent to better determine the margins 
of manufacturers and merchants than they 
themselves, that the judgment of OPA econ- 
omists and other theorists can be substi- 
tuted for the practical experience of busi- 
nessmen in the management of their affairs 
and the operation of their entérprises, and 
that the activities of industry can be ac- 
commodated to absentee government man- 
agement charged with no direct responsi- 
bility for the consequences of such policies. 
No nation’s industry can long endure such 
regulation and survive. 

The views of merchants throughout the 
Nation with respect to this OPA policy were 
aptly expressed by one of the witnesses who 
appeared before the committee: 

“It appears to me that OPA’s cost absorp- 
tion policy is most unsound, unfair, and 
impossible, 

“For all of 20 years that we have been in 
business, our percentage of mark-up has been 
about the same. I believe it was about the 
same as others in our line of business. We 
never seem to be making too high a mark- 
up. It seemed like a safe margin. At the 
same time it was pretty hard to keep going 
with the mark-up that we took. 

“Now, OPA comes along and tells me, after 
20 years’ experience, that I should absorb 
additional costs, or in other words, cut my 
margin of profit. 

“Have I been wrong all these 20 years? If 
80, why could I stay in business with com- 
petitors selling like merchandise all around? 

*. « . . 7 

“In cost absorption as well as other OPA 
policy, merchants are lumped together, and 
the same label used for all, There is real 
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danger in the careless use of this one label 
for all merchants, because we have so many 
different kinds of merchants. We have large 
merchants in large cities, and large merchants 
in small cities and small towns; we have small 
merchants in large cities and small mer- 
chants in small towns; chain stores; depart- 
ment stores, cash stores and credit stores; 
stores that give lots of extra service and 
stores that just hand you the goods and take 
the money. 

“All these stores have a place in our eco- 
nomy. They each fill a place in their re- 
spective communities. Their methods of do- 
ing business and their needs are so different 
that there is real danger in permitting our- 
selves to think that what one could do, all 
the others could also do. 

“I think that cost absorption might be very 
bad for many of our small town merchants. 
I am speaking for the small town merchants, 
because most of our business is in small 
towns. 

“I have not been able to bring myself 
around to the line of thought that OPA’s 
so-called price line is more important than 
the business firms of the country. The very 
fact that competition has kept my mark-up 
down to a certain figure through all these 

years and never forced me much below that 
figure is plenty proof that the mark-up figure 
must be right, and I am afraid that if it is 
tampered with the result will be ruinous.” “ 


NEED FOR SUITABLE CONTROLS 


No fair minded individual can justly mini- 
mize the benefits which inured to the Na- 
tion during the war years through the ex- 
ercise by the Executive of the war powers 
granted by Congress to safeguard the N&- 
tion’s economy, or decry the advantages which 
flowed from the administration of those pow- 
ers.. During the war years price controls 
were effective in minimizing price advances. 
To the limited extent that percentage figures 
afford an index to the effectiveness of the ad- 
ministration of price control it is noteworthy 
that. prices increased only about 40 percent 
between 1939 and VJ-day in August 1945. 
One-half of the current increase in living 
costs occurred between September 1939, and 
the promulgation of the hold-the-line order 
in May 1943. Rents were held to approxi- 
mately 4 percent over those prevailing at the 
time controls were put into effect. The ef- 
fectiveness of the Government's effort to 
“hold-the-line” would have been tremen- 
dously augmented if the line had been au- 
thorized and applied to all forces affecting 
the economy instead of merely at price levels. 
But there is much to be grateful for in the 
task that was accomplished. The coopera- 
tion of the American people was a factor 
without which the administration of price 
control would have been nothing but a dis- 
mal failure.“ 

Having benefited from the administration 
of those powers during the period of hos- 
tilities, care should now be exercised lest the 
advantages gained be frittered away and dis- 
sipated through unwise administration of 
unscund policies and through the attempted 
development of a peacetime economy under 
inapplicable regulations and standards. A 
specific remedy successful in treating one ail- 
ment is rarely desirable for the treatment 
of another. Restraints necessary at the time 
they are imposed become shackles when their 
timely removal is neglected and delayed. 
Legislation, administrative policies, and 
standards designed to regulate and control 
the economy of a nation at war do not con- 
stitute appropriate instrumentalities for the 





% The statements were quoted from the 
testimony of Van H. Priest of Madison, Fia., 
and a past member of the Florida Legisla- 
ture, who appeared before the committee on 
December 11, 1945. 

%4See testimony of Chester A. Bowles on 
December 4, 1945. 
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assistance of the Nation's economy after the 
cessation of hostilities. It must always be 
remembered that freedom is a way of life 
and regulation a habit which once indoctri- 
nated is destructive of initiative and confi- 
dence. Long-enforced submission to regu- 
lation encourages addiction thereto. 

Any reasonable interpretation of the testi- 
mony adduced at the hearings before the 
Senate Small Business Committee, as well as 
a@ reasonable survey of existing conditions 
convincingly establishes the necessity for the 
abandonment of war-born price policies anc 
Standards in administering to the present 
needs of the Nation’s economy. 

Of what avail is it that prices have been 
held within calculable limits if commodities 
are not obtainable at such prices? Of what 
avail is it that rents have been held to mini- 
mum levels if under present policies the con- 
struction of needed housing is rendered vir- 
tually beyond the ingenuity of man? 

The returning veteran in need of clothing 
can derive little comfort, if any, to learn that 
price levels are being vigorously maintained 
in the apparel lines, if he is unable to obtain 
his requirements. He will derive less com- 
fort from the action of Government officials 
who urge the amendment of War Department 
regulations so that he may lawfully wear his 
uniform beyond the 90-day period now au- 
thorized in lieu of eliminating impediments 
to the production of clothing which were 
created by their action. It will afford the 
veteran in search of housing little cause to 
rejoice in the extraordinary stability at- 
tained in rental levels, if under existing 
policies housing continues to be nonexistent 
and his search for quarters proves unavail- 
ing.“ 

Doubtless these conditions are in a meas- 
ure attributable to the lack of harmony and 
strife in industrial relations, and to charge 
the administration of price control with their 
sole responsibility would be as manifestly 
unjust as the continuation of existing stand- 
ards, policies, and criteria is inherently dan- 
gerous. While it is entirely true that with- 
out price control throughout the war the 
Nation’s economy would have suffered in- 
finitely more than it has, it is equally true 
that standards more suitably adapted to our 
present needs should take its place. It is 
plain that the continued imposition of exist- 
ing policies and standards in dealing with 
contemporaneous problems and the present 
needs of our Nation’s economy can only in- 
vite the disaster which it is the professed 
objective of government to avert. Thought- 
less or ill-considered advocacy of continued 
application of existing legislative administra- 
tive standards to the present economy, if 
successful, may prove equally disastrous. 

It is significant that even now, when the 
Nation is no longer preoccupied with the 
exigencies of war, no effective means is avail- 
able to anyone whereby the legality and pro- 
priety of any regulation or policy being ad- 
ministered can effectively be challenged in 
any court in the land. The exhaustion of 
interminable, interlocutory administrative 
processes within OPA itself is a condition 
precedent. The challenge thereafter can only 
be tendered to a court intended to function 
during a period of hostilities. Compliance, 
in the interim, is mandatory regardless of 
the effect upon the protestant. Patent il- 
legality on the face of a regulation does not 
alter the procedure which must be followed. 
More frequently than not irreparable dam- 
age occurs before relief can be obtained by 
judicial process. Continued insistence upon 
such procedures in the transitional period 
and the denial to persons affected by such 
regulations of access to the courts of the 
United States can only tend to bring the 
administration of government into disrepute. 





% See Testimony of Ford Hinrichs, Acting 
Commissioner of Labor Statistics, Depart- 
ment of Labor, on December 19, 1945, 
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There is no gainsaying the fact that the 
price policies administered since the cessa- 
tion of hostilities have seriously hampered 
and impeded the production of needed con- 
sumer goods. Thus the scarcity which it is 
the professed objective of government to 
minimize, and which is cited in support of 
continued control, is aggravated and per- 
petuated by the control itself. This inevita- 
bly limits the opportunity for full employ- 
ment and aggravates the difficulties of war- 
dislocated workers and returning veterans. 
The advocacy of further continuance of price 
control as it exists today is tantamount to 
an assertion that this war-born standard is 
as well adapted to serve our current needs 
as it was to meet the Nation’s needs when 
sponsored and adopted. The assertion de- 
feats itself, for what is needed today is pro- 
duction to end scarcities and stabilization 
at existing levels of cost factors to permit 
and stimulate the resumption of war-inter- 
rupted production of civilian consumer goods, 
whereas the Nation’s needs at the time of the 
act’s sponsorship and passage were totally 
different. 

Restrictive control of the productive po- 
tential of the Nation and of business en- 
terprise at every level of our economy can 
only be reconciled with a philosophy of fear 
and a lack of confidence in the inherent 
and proven productive capacities of our Na- 
tion. It is unthinkable that such a fear is 
well-founded or that the philosophy on which 
it is based is sound. To the precise extent 
that existing price policies impede that at- 
tainment of full production, the interests of 
the Nation have suffered. To the extent 
that they are further endured, the interests 
of the Nation must continue to suffer. 

Factors influencing our economy today are 
such as to plainly indicate the necessity 
for, and wisdom of, maintaining controls, 
particularly for the purpose of limiting the 
few who through greed or cupidity might 
otherwise seek means of exploiting existing 
searcities to their own advantage in dis- 
regard of their fellow citizens’ welfare. The 
foreseeable needs of the Nation’s economy 
require that authority to allocate scarce ma- 
terials and commodities be strengthened and 
that all controls be exercised in a manner 
caiculated to stimulate maximum produc- 
tion. Policies which are unrealistic and deny 
revognition to experienced cost increases, 
such as those presently administered, con- 
stitute a tremendous deterrent to needed 
production and tend to perpetuate the evil 
for the correction of which the control was 
sanctioned. 

It is argued that the regulations and poli- 
cies complained of are temporary in nature 
and will be promptly removed whenever sup- 
ply is brought into a relative state of bal- 
ance with demand but it is plain that the 
restoration of such a condition will not be 
facilitated and at all events must necessarily 
be delayed unless present policies are aban- 
doned. Business incentive and price con- 
trol are entirely compatible if the control 
that is exercised is realistic and sound. Pre- 
war dollar margins of profit were competi- 
tively established. Their restoration above 
existing costs would neither be inflationary 
nor extortionate. If permitted today the 
scarcity properly cited as an inflationary 
menace would rapdily be overcome and sta- 
bility restored. Such a program must be un- 
dertaken at once and applied at all levels 
of our economy. Its administration should 
ke simplified and carried out without res- 
ervation. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

We recommend: 

1. That the maximum average price regu- 
lation and any and all regulations issued in 
whole or in part in pursuance of the cost- 
absorption policy presently being adminis- 
tered to be withdrawn and rescinded. 
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2. That no maximum price shall be estab- 
lished or maintained for any commodity 
under authority of this act or the Stabiliza- 
tion Act of 1942, as amended, or Otherwise, 
(1) below a price whfch will reflect to pro- 
ducers, manufacturers, wholesalers, distribu- 
tors, jobbers, and retailers dealing in such 
commodity a percentage profit per unit, based 
on current costs, equal to the average per- 
centage profit per unit earned during the 
calendar years 1937 to 1941, inclusive, or (2) 
which will, reduce or result in the reduction 
of trade discounts or percentage mark-ups, 
with respect to such commodity, below the 
average established trade discounts or per- 
centage mark-ups applicable with respect to 
such commodity during such calendar years. 

3. That Congress declare the obtaining of 
production paramount to the maintenance 
of existing price levels and prescribe legisla- 
tive standards to assure that price controls 
be exercised in a manner calculated to secure 
maximum production. 

4. That the appropriate committees of Con- 
gress give immediate consideration to legis- 
lation restoring jurisdiction to the district 
courts of the United States to hear and de- 
termine any and all questions which may be 
raised by persons affected by any regulation 


promulgated under the authority of the. 


Emergency Price Control Act and under the 
authority of any legislation which may be 
enacted in lieu thereof. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. HILL. I move that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of executive 
business. 


«The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hoey in the chair) laid before the Sen- 
ate messages from the President of the 
United States submitting several nomi- 
nations, which were referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. McCARRAN, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

Jacob Weinberger, of California, to be 
United States district Judge for the southern 
district of California, vice Harry A. Hollzer, 
deceased. 

By Mr. WALSH, from the Committee on 
Naval Affairs: 

Civil Engineer Joseph F. Jelley, Jr., to be 
a civil engineer in the Navy, with the rank 
of rear admiral, for temporary service, to con- 
tinue while serving as Deputy Chief of Civil 
Engineers, United States Navy, and the As- 
sistant Chief of the Bureau of Yards and 
Docks. 

By Mr. BAILEY, from the Committee on 
Commerce: 

Commodore Merlin O’Neill to be Assistant 
Commandant with the rank of rear admiral 
in the United States Coast Guard, for a pe- 
riod of 4 years, to fill an existing vacancy; 
and 

Clarence M. Young, of California, to be a 
member of the Civil Aeronautics Board for 
the term expiring December 31, 1946, vice 
Edward P. Warner. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Utah, from the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs: 

Maj. Gen, Everett Strait Hughes (colonel, 
Ordnance Department), Army of the United 
States, for appointment in the Regular Army 
of the United States as Chief of Ordnance, 
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with the rank of major general, for a period 
of 4 years from date of acceptance, vice Lt. 


Gen. Levin Hicks Campbell, Jr., who retires 
on May 31, 1946; and 


Several officers for appointment in the Reg- 
ular Army of the United States. 
NOMINATION OF FRANK M. SCARLETT To 

BE UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGE, 

SOUTHERN DISTRICT OF GEORGIA 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on the Judiciary I report 
favorably the nomination of Frank M. 
Scarlett, of Georgia, to be United States 
district judge for the southern district 
of Georgia, vice Hon. Archibald B. Lovett, 
deceased, and ask unanimous consent for 
its present consideration, as in executive 
session. 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, if the 


. Senator is asking for the present con- 


sideration of a nomination just reported 
from the Committee on the Judiciary, I 
feel that I ought to object. Many Sena- 
tors are absent. I do not know what 
Senators may be interested in the nomi- 
nation. I do rot know what the interest 
of any Senator may be; but I feel that a 
regard for absent Senators compels me 
to object. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator listen for a moment while 
I make an explanation? 

Mr. WHITE. I am glad to withhold 
the objection. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, this 
place has been vacant for some time, due 
to the death of a former justice. The 
Committee on the Judiciary had this 
nomination before it and gave it 1 week's 
consideration. No objection was made. 
The nominee has the whole-hearted sup- 
port of both Senators from Georgia. 
Because of the condition of the court 
docket, and because of certain events 
which are scheduled to take place in 
Georgia, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the nomina- 
tion. Otherwise, I would not ask for an 
exception to the rule. I hope the Sena- 
tor may see fit to consent. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I hope 
no objection will be interposed to the 
confirmation of this nomination. An 
objection could serve no very useful pur- 
pose, and it would cause considerable 
confusion. A term of the court for the 
southern district of Georgia is supposed 
to begin in Savannah on Monday. 
Due to the fact that the judge who re- 
cently passed away in that circuit had 
not been able to hold court for a long 
time, there is a very crowded docket, 
and the public interest demands that 
the new judge be qualified and assume 
office as soon as possible. 

In addition to the public interest in- 
volved, there is also a personal matter, 
but it is a human matter. Notice has 
gone out among the members of the 
bar that the judge will be sworn in 
on Saturday of this week. Quite a 
luncheon party has been arranged for 
the swearing-in ceremonies. If there is 
any possibility of substantial objection, 
of course the ceremony could be de- 
ferred. It is perhaps a little thing in 
the Senate of the United States, but it is 
a large thing in the lives of the in- 
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dividuals affected. I trust that there 
will be no objection. 

Mr. I understand the Sen- 
ator from Nevada that this is a nomina- 
tion for United States district judge? 

Mr. McCARRAN, That is correct. 

Mr. WHITE. In large part, it is a 
matter of local interest, rather than 
general public concern, If a banquet 
has been arranged or is in prospect for 
any of the citizens of Georgia, I should 
not wish to feel that I had deprived them 
of the delights of such an occasion, and 
I withdraw my objection. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
nomination will be stated for the in- 
formation of the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the nomi- 
nation of Frank M. Scarlett to be United 
States district judge for the southern 
district of Georgia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the nomination? The Chair hears 
none. Without objection, the nomina- 
tion is confirmed; and without objec- 
tion, the President will be immediately 
notified. 


RECOMMITTAL OF ARMY NOMINATIONS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Senate recommit to the Military Af- 
fairs Committee the nominations of ap- 
proximately 300 colonels which appear 
on pages 1 to 17, inclusive, of today’s 
Executive Calendar. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. Does the Senator’s re- 
quest include all the names appearing 
in connection with the Army nomina- 
tions, or only those having before them 
a cross? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. The re- 
quest includes all the nominations in the 
Army. 

Mr. WHITE. It includes all of them? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Colorado? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

If there be no further reports of com- 
mittees, the clerk will state the nomina- 
tions on the Executive Calendar, follow- 
ing those previously disposed of. 


RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE 
CORPORATION 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of George E. Allen to be a member 
of the board of directors of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, Eask that 
this nomination be passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination will be passed 
over. 

FOREIGN SERVICE 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Raphael O’Hara Lanier to be 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of Amer- 
ica to Liberia. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

Mr. HILL. I ask that the President be 
immediately notified of all nominations 
confirmed this day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 


REFERENCE OF NOMINATIONS AND 
TREATIES 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, it has been 
the custom of the Senate to authorize 
the Presiding Officer of the Senate, when 
no executive session is held on a particu- 
lar day, and when there is no objection, to 
refer nominations and treaties to the ap- 
propriate committees. Following this 
custom and precedent of the Senate, I 
send to the desk a resolution and ask for 
its present consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The res- 
olution will be read for the information 
of the Senate. : 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That on calendar days of the 
present session of Congress, when no execu- 
tive session is held, nominations or treaties 
received from the President of the United 
States may, where no objection is interposed, 
be referred, as in executive sessidn, to the 


appropriate committees by the Presiding 
Officer of the Senate. 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I believe, 
as the Senator from Alabama has stated, 
that this resolution conforms to long- 
established practice of the Senate, and I 
see no objection to it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


RECESS TO FRIDAY 


Mr. HILL. As in legislative session, I 
move that the Senate take a recess until 
12 o’clock noon on Friday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 1 
o’clock and 26 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until Friday, February 15, 
1846, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate, February 13 (legislative day of 
January 18), 1946: 


DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 


Monnett B. Davis, of Colorado, to be a 
foreign-service cfficer of class 1, a secretary 
in the diplomatic service, and a consul gen- 
eral of the United States of America. 

Walton C. Ferris, of Wisconsin, now a for- 
eign-service officer of class 3, and a secretary 
in the diplomatic service, to be also a consul 
general of the United States of America. 





CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate, February 13 (Uegislative day 
of January 18), 1946: 

FOREIGN SERVICE 

Raphael O’Hara Lanier to be Envoy Ex- 
traordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of 
the United States of America to Liberia. 

UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGE 


Frank M. Scarlett to be United States dis- 
trict judge for the southern district of 
Georgia. 
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WEDNESDAY, Fesrvuary 13, 1946 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Rev. Dr. Philip F. Mulhern, Domini- 
can Order, Immaculate Conception Col- 
lege, Washington, D. C., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 


In the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Amen. 

Eternal Father, we come to You to ask 
Your blessing on this gathering of the 
lawmakers of our country, whom You 
have called to take part with You in 
governing the lives of men. You have 
chosen these men to be instruments of 
Your will in making laws which will 
affect the lives of their own countrymen 
and of all other peoples. Look down 
upon them with friendly concern; show 
them their need for Your guidance; 
enlighten them with the wisdom and 
strengthen them with the justice their 
mighty task demands. 

Father of all men, the work of our 
Congress is Your work; their task is Your 
task—to bring from the chaos and con- 
fusion of today the regulated order of 
tomorrow. What they do here reaches 
out from these walls to the far stretches 
of our own great land and beyond, for 
here, as to a great light, the prostrate, 
broken people of the world look. Here 
they look in hope. Light of the world, 
kindle here the flame of Your wisdom. 
Fire these minds and hearts with Your 
truth which does not pass away that they 
may truly be a light in this dark world. 
Lift the eyes of our Congressmen to You 
that, seefng their great need for guidance 
in the confusions of the moment, they 
may seek Your wisdom, which alone 
endures. 

As the sons of this Nation went forth 
to battle for the justice and liberty which 
You have freely made the right of all 
men, so these, our Representatives, 
gather here to extend and assure that 
justice and liberty to our own people and 
to all peoples. As You have blessed and 
upheld the arms of our soldiers, so bless 
the works of our Congress. Guide their 
minds to see the right and direct their 
wills to follow it. You are the wise and 
farseeing lawgiver. Share, we beg You, 
that farseeing wisdom with these, Your 
servants, the lawmakers of our land. 
Direct, guide, and enlighten their coun- 
cils and decisions that this, our Congress, 
may shed into the lives of our people and 
of all peoples the light of Your free and 
generous gifts. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Frazier, its legislative clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed a concurrent 
resolution of the following title, in which 
the concurrence of the House is re- 
quested: 

S. Con. Res. 52. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the Joint Committee on the Or- 
ganization of Congress to have printed for 
its use additional copies of the summary of 
hearings, index to hearings, and parts 1, 2, 
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_, 8, 4, and 5 of the. hearings held before said 
joint committee during the first session, 
Seventy-ninth Congress, relative to the or- 
ganization of Congress. 


PAN-AMERICAN DAY 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of House Resolution 522. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, will the gentleman 
from Alabama explain what this resolu- 
tion is about? 

Mr. JARMAN. The resolution desig- 
nates April 15, which is Monday, follow- 
ing Pan-American Day on Sunday for 
the celebration by the House of Pan- 
American Day. It is a repetition of a 
similar occasion last year. But the 
death of President Roosevelt last year 
postponed it until April 24. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 


Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives hereby designates Monday, April 15, 
1946, for the celebration of Pan-American 
Day, during which no business or remarks 
except appropriate to such an occasion may 
occur. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PRINTING A REVISED EDITION OF THE 
PAMPHLET, OUR AMERICAN GOVERN- 
MENT, ETC. ° 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, from the 
Committee on Printing, I report (Rept. 
No. 1566) a privileged resolution (H. Res. 
508), and ask for its immediate consider- 
ation. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 


Resolved, That a revised edition of House 
Document No. 228, Seventy-ninth Congress, 
first session, entitled “Our American Govern- 
ment: What Is It? How Does It Function?” 
compiled by Representative WRIGHT PaTMAN, 
of Texas, be printed as a public document. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


CORRECTION OF THE RECORD 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I offer a privileged resolution (H. Res. 
523), which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Whereas on Tuesday, February 12, the gen- 
tleman from Washington, Mr. SAVAGE, asked 
and obtained unanimous consent to print an 
editorial from the Washington Post in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorD as an extension of his 
remarks, and 

Whereas in lieu of such editorial, the 
Member inserted an anonymous letter to the 
editor containing an attack upon the officials 
of the State of Virginia, in general, and the 
city of Alexandria, in particular; and 

Whereas the insertion of extraneous mat- 
ter in the Recorp, without previous specific 
authorization from the House, is a violation 
of the rules of the House: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Recorp be corrected by 
striking therefrom all of the matter spoken 
and inserted by the gentleman from Wash- 
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ington, on page 1267 of the [daily] Rscorp, 
beginning with “The editorial comment reads 
as follows” in column 1, and ending with 
“Washington, February 7” in column 2. 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask for recognition on the resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Virginia is recognized. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry; for how long is the gen- 
tleman from Virginia recognized? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Virginia is under the 1-hour rule. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I want to assure the House I will consume 
but a few minutes, but I do think this 
is a matter that devolves upon me to re- 
ply to an attack that has been made upon 
my city and upon my State. 

Mr. Speaker, yesterday, in my absence, 
the gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
SavacE], under a 1-minute speech and 
permission to extend what he termed an 
editorial with his remarks, made a sav- 
age and unjustifiable attack upon the 
people of Virginia and upon my native 
city of Alexandria. 

I wish to state in the beginning, so 
that the House may understand just 
what was done, there appeared a few 
days ago in the Washington Post an 
anonymous letter containing this attack 
upon the officials and the people of my 
city and State. This Jetter was signed 
“An American.” 

The gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
SavaceE] asked leave to insert an editorial 
from the Washington Post. I was not 
present, and when I heard of this attack 
I went to the reporter’s office and asked 
permission to look at the article that was 
being inserted. I found that the article 
had been very carefully trimmed from 
the paper so as to omit the headline in- 
dicating that it was a letter to the editor. 
Then, by a fancy piece of trimming at 
the bottom of the article, the anonymous 
signature, “An American,” was clipped 
from the supposed editorial, and the re- 
mainder was inserted, under a unan- 
imous-consent request to insert an edi- 
torial from the Washington Post. 

The resolution I have offered is to cor- 
rect the Recorp by striking out this 
anonymous letter which the gentleman 
from Washington told the House was an 
editorial in the Washington Post. That 
is the gravamen of the resolution. 

I am very sorry this has happened. 
It was a matter of great embarrassment 
and regret to me, but I feel it my duty, 
as the only spokesman from my city, to 
take the floor in response to this attack. 
The material alleges, in effect, that the 
whole staff of officials of the city of Alex- 
andria are not what they ought to be. 

I do not know what the gentleman 
from Washington knows about the city 
of Alexandria, I do not know what he 
knows about the history of. his own 
State. Perhaps he is excusable for the 
statements which he made on yester- 
day—and I desire to make no personal 
attack upon him; perhaps he can be ex- 
cused because of the varied and active 
life he has led, according to his biog- 
raphy. Perhaps so much of his time has 
been taken up in his organizational work 
of the CIO and as walking delegate for 
various and sundry unions that he has 
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not had time to study the history of his 
State. 

I wonder if the people of that creat 
State approve such an attack upon a 
sister State. I wonder if they approve 
the attack upon the great Old Dominion 
of Virginia. 

I wonder if the gentleman knows the 
origin of his State. I wonder if he knows 
that in the early days the Commonwealth 
of Virginia sent out those intrepid ex- 
plorers, Lewis and Clark, who first 
planted the standard of Virginia upon 
the Columbia River in the gentleman’s 
State. And I wonder if he knows that 
by right of discovery all of the great 
Northwest Territory belonged to the 
great Commonwealth of Virginia. And 
I wonder if he knows when the time came 
that we were having difficulties in form- 
ing this Union that Virginia, with a gen- 
erosity unexceeded anywhere in the his- 
tory of the world, gave up that great 
territory in order that the Union might 
be formed. That this great Common- 
wealth of Virginia said to the other Colo- 
nies: “Have an empire on me!” And 
gave that great territory, including the 
gentleman’s State, in order that this 
Union might be formed. 

I wonder if he had known that, and 
known that that gracious and generous 
action on the part of the Commonwealth 
of Virginia made possible the State which 
he represents, and made it possible for 
him to occupy a seat in this Chamber 
yesterday, if he would have made this 
attack? As I say it is the busy and va- 
ried life he has led that perhaps denied 
him the opportunity to know these his- 
torical facts, but I expect the people of 
his State who have read their history 
books will regret, as I regret, the error 
which he made in attacking his mother 
State on yesterday. 

Now I want to comment briefly upon 
the statements which he made. He said 
that on account of the poll tax—that is 
between the statements made by the 
gentleman and the statements made by 
the anonymous person who would not 
sign his name to the communication— 
between those two it is said that only 5 
percent of the people of Virginia are per- 
mitted to vote. It so happens that in the 
last election in 1944 in my district 16'2 
percent of all the men, women, and chil- 
dren in that district cast their ballots. 
Nobody is prevented from voting in Vir- 
ginia. We do have a little law down 
there that indicates that a person who 
is sufficiently interested in the affairs of 
his State might well pay a little tax if he 
is going to help say what taxes shall be 
imposed upon the rest of the people of 
the State. That does not suit some 
folks; in fact, we have several old-fash- 
ioned customs down in Virginia which 
do not appeal to the ideology of those 
with whom the gentleman from the 
State of Washington consorts. We cling 
to some old-fashioned ideas. We believe 
in the Constitution which, by the way, 
had its very foundations and beginning 
in the good old city of Alexandria in 
Gadsby’s tavern, that city which the’gen- 
tleman so ungraciously attacked on yes- 
terday. There George Washington 
called a convocation of a number of pec- 
ple from other States and they first dis- 
cussed the Constitution, and in a few 
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days from his home in Mount Vernon he 
sent out a call for the first constitutional 
convention. Perhaps the gentleman 
was not aware of that. But being 
grounded and rooted in those old consti- 
tutional ideologies which made this Na- 
tion what it is today, our people in their 
old-fashioned way cling to those views. 
They have never been willing to wed with 
the foreign views that come from some 
countries and some foreign shores. That 
seems to be resented by certain factions 
in this country. 

Then we have another old-fashioned 
habit down there that is out of date now. 
We have the old-fashioned habit of at- 
tending to our own business and letting 
the other fellow do likewise. That old- 
fashioned notion is very offensive to cer- 
tain folks. It also seems to us down in 
Virginia, for instance, that if the gentle- 
man from Washington would attend to 
the wants and needs of his 250,000 people 
whom he represents in the State of Wash- 
ington and who apparently need a great 
deal, if he would attend to them and let 
me, feeble and inadequate as I am, at- 
tend to the wants and needs of the 
£00,000 people whom I represent in Vir- 
ginia, we would both get along much 
better and much more harmoniously. 

The gentleman complains that very 
few people voted for our officials down in 
Alexandria and in justice to them I think 
I ought to say something about that to 
you because of his violent and vicious, 
and to use a longer but prettier word, in- 
accurate statement with reference to the 
Officials of the city of Alexandria. I may 
say in their behalf that we are a peace- 
ful folk down there. We get along to- 
gether very nicely if some of these for- 
eigners will stay away and leave us 
alone. We are not always changing our 
ideas. You know, some folks want a row 
and a racket, and if during election time 
there is not a row and a racket they 
are disappointed. We do not feel that 
way down in Alexandria. It may sound 
to you like a remarkable fact but many 
of our city officials have held their offices 
term after term without opposition. It 
is perhaps a more remarkable fact, and 
one of which the gentleman from Wash- 
ington and his ilk will complain, that 
last year, in 1944, all our city officials 
were reelected. If they had not been 
good officials, some one person down 
there would have gotten up and made a 
noise about it. I want to tell you that 
every one of those city officials was 
elected without opposition either in the 
general election or in the primary. 

The gentleman states than only 5 per- 
cent of our people vote. I think I should 
put the figures in the Recorp. The offi- 
cial census figures show a population of 
33.523 people in Alexandria. That is the 
last census. In 1944 the official figures 
showed that 7,823 of those people voted, 
not counting spoiled ballots. That is ap- 
proximately 25 percent of all the men, 
women, and children in Alexandria. 

We have another old-fashioned idea. 
They say our people do not vote. You 
see, only those over 21 years vote in my 
State, only people who still live there and 
who have not passed on to their reward 
vote in my State, and only people who 
are duly registered and qualified vote in 
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my State. As those under 21 do not vote, 
we have another old-fashioned habit 
down in Virginia that has gone out of 
date apparently and which some people 
do not like. Our folks down there have 
children and love their children, and 
some of them have the old-fashioned 
big families; so that we have a great 
many children in Virginia. If the gen- 
tleman will compare the figures which 
I have just quoted with the figures in 
his own State, and taking into consider- 
ation that our folks like to raise big fam- 
ilies as their forefathers did before them, 
he might be induced to soften his atti- 
tude toward the alleged sins and short- 
comings of my community. 

But I want to conclude by saying this, 
if it is repetition, that in the future I 
do hope that some of these folks who are 
always jumping on the people of the 
South will pay a little heed to the ad- 
monition I have just given the gentle- 
man from Washington and a little heed 
to that old-fashioned but good custom 
that we still entertain down in Virginia, 
and that is, you attend to your business 
and we are going to attend to ours, and 
if you do not like it we are going to do 
what we can about it to keep your nose 
out of our affairs. 

The letter advising the gentleman 
from Washington that I would take this 
action, is as follows: 

Fesrevary 13, 1946. 
Hon. CHARLES R. SAVAGE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: When the House meets today, 
I shall, as soon as I can obtain the floor, 
move to correct the Recorp with respect to 
the matter placed therein by you under 
unanimous consent on yesterday, at page 
1267 [daily Recorp]. 

Sincerely yours. 


Mr. Speaker, I move the adoption of 
the resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes seemed 
to have it. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. 
I demand a division. 

The House proceeded to divide. 

Mr. DE LACY (interrupting the divi- 
sion). Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

The SPEAKER. The House is divid- 
ing now. Nothing else is in order now. 

Mr. DE LACY. Are there not two 
sides to a debate, Mr. Speaker? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is put- 
ting the question. The Chair is going 
to be fair to everybody in this House; 
the Chair wants the gentleman from 
Washington and everybody else to un- 
derstand that. The Chair has always 
thought that each man, being elected by 
his own State has a right to speak. 

The division was concluded. 

The SPEAKER. On this vote by di- 
vision the ayes are 74 and the noes are 2. 

So the resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


Mr. Speaker, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to include as 
part of my remarks a letter which I had 


ald 
delivered to the gentleman from Wash- 
ington this morning advising him that I 
would take this action. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks in the Recorp and include an 
address delivered by his colleague the 
gentlewoman from Connecticut [Mrs. 
Luce] at Nashville, Tenn. 

Mr. STEWART asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a letter from Corp. 
Maurice A. Schade, a veteran of World 
War II. 

Mr. MCKENZIE (at the request of Mr. 
LARCADE) was given permission to extend 
his remarks in the ReEcorp and include a 
copy of an editorial from the Shreveport 
(La.) Times. 


RADIO BROADCASTING 


Mr. COX, from the Committee on 
Rules, reported the following privileged 
resolution (H. Res. 524, Rept. No. 1567), 
which was referred to the House Calen- 
dar and ordered to be printed: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
5117) to amend title V of the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934 so as to prohibit certain 
coercive practices affecting radio broadcast- 
ing, and all points of order against said bill 
are hereby waived. That after general de- 
bate, which shall be confined to the bill and 
continue not to exceed 2 hours to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, the 
bill shall be read for amendment under the 
5-minute rule. At the conclusion of the 
reading of the bill for amerdment, the Com- 
mittee shall rise and report the same to 
the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted, and the previous question 
shall be considered as ordered on the bill 
and amendments thereto to final passage 
without intervening motion except one mo- 
tion to recommit. After the passage of the 
bill (H. R. 5117), the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce shall he dis- 
charged from the further consideration of 
the bill (S. 63), and it shall then be in order 
to move to strike out all after the enacting 
clause of said Senate bill and insert in lieu 
thereof the provisions contained in H. R. 
5117. 


STATEMENT OF POSTMASTER GENERAL 
HANNEGAN 


Mr. SLAUGHTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SLAUGHTER. Mr. Speaker, the 
statement of Postmaster General Han- 
negan, appearing in this morning’s press, 
disposes of the rumor first printed by a 
Chicago newspaper to the effect that 
President Truman has said he would not 
be a candidate for reelection in 1948. 

The rumor, which was not based upon 
fact, did not start by accident. It was 
deliberately promoted by the left wing- 
ers who attempted to take over the Dem- 
ocratic Party at the 1944 Democratic 
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Convention. They, of course, do not 
want Mr. Truman in 1948, nor any other 
Democrat who believes in the private en- 
terprise system and a constitutional form 
of government. Mr. Truman has never 
been and never will be popular with the 
long-haired and left-wing hoodlums who 
shrieked and howled their protests in the 
galleries at Chicago. 

Mr. Hannegan’s statement definitely 
disposes of this falsehood, designedly 
made and carefully timed to injure the 
influence of the administration, particu- 
larly in its dealings with certain current 
questions of foreign policy. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp and include a 
speech I made a long time ago. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOOK (at the request of Mr. Sav- 
AGE) was given permission to extend his 
remarks in the REcorD. 

Mr. IZAC asked and was given permis- 
sion to extend his remarks in the Recorp 
and include an article from Naval Affairs. 

Mr. HOFFMAN (at the request of Mr. 
WoopruFF) was given permission to ex- 
tend his remarks in the Rrecorp and in- 
clude a newspaper article. 

Mr. WOODRUFF asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorp in two instances and include in 
one an editorial. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include a short, 
juicy article entitled “The Tale of a Door 
Knob.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. BOLTON (at the request of Mr. 
MICHENER) was given permission to ex- 
tend her remarks in the REcorp and in- 
clude a newspaper article. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California (at the 
request of Mr. MICHENER) was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorD and include a telegram. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the REcorpD and include an edi- 
torial. 

Mr. O’HARA asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
REcorD and include an editorial. 

Mr. D'EWART asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
REcoRD and include a clipping from the 
Cut Bank (Mont.) Pioneer Press. 

Mr. COLE of Kansas asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the RecorD and include a petition by 
the students of Hamlin (Kans.) High 
School. 

Mr. PITTENGER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RecorpD and include an article and an 
editorial. 

Mr. RANKIN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorD and include a letter from the 
Daughters of the American Revolution. 
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SETTLEMENT OF A STRIKE 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks and include a newspaper article 
with reference to the settlement of a 
strike. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan? 

There was no objection. 

{[Mr. Micuener addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix.] 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. O'HARA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Monday next, 
at the conclusion of the legislative pro- 
gram of the day and following any spe- 
cial orders heretofore entered, I be per- 
mitted to address the House for 30 min- 
utes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Monday next, 
following any special orders heretofore 
entered, I be permitted to address the 
House for 10 minutes, . 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 


STOP NAGGING THE SOUTH 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, at this 
time I desire to address my remarks to 
the three gentlemen from Washington 
{Mr. De Lacy, Mr. CorreEe, and Mr. Sav- 
AGE]. 

I want to warn them that their attacks 
on the white people of the South are not 
doing them any good, 

I want to remind them that in the years 
past and gone the State of Washington 
reached out its hand and asked for 
help at the hands of the white people of 
the Southern States, and got it. The 
great Columbia River development got 
its support largely from men from the 
Southern States, including the State of 
Mississippi and the State of Virginia. I 
was one of them. There never has been a 
more enthusiastic, consistent supporter 
of the Columbia River development than 
I have been at all times. 

But I am tired of hearing these men get 
on this floor and attack the white people 
of the South, the best friends the people 
of the Columbia River Basin ever had in 
Congress. You are doing your State 
more harm than any other three men I 
have heard talk on the floor of this House. 
I implore you to get back “on the beam” 
and stop these attacks on the people who 
have helped you in the past and who 
will have to help you in the future—if 
you get any help. 
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PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. DE LACY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that after the dis- 
position of business on the Speaker’s desk 
and the conclusion of special orders here- 
tofore entered, I be permitted to address 
the House for 15 minutes today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. DE LACY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DE LACY. Mr. Speaker and 
Members of the House, I always listen 
to the gentleman from Mississippi, not 
because I admire his choice of epithets 
or because I like the content of his 
speeches, but because he is clever. I 
think the State of Washington and its 
Representatives will contrive somehow to 
take care of themselves. Our delegation 
here is united in its belief that everybody 
in this country deserves a fair and equal 
break, regardless of race, creed, or color. 
Our actions in support of that great 
American principle will speak for them- 
selves and for us. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. SAVAGE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SAVAGE. Mr. Speaker, it seems 
to me pretty good to be so popular here 
this morning. I will say to the gentle- 
man from Virginia I am one of the 500,- 
000 constituents of his, but I have no 
vote there just like a lot of others; but 
I vote in the State of Washington where 
voting is free, I do not pay a poll tax 
there. I am sorry if I have accidentally 
referred to a letter from the editorial! 
page as an editorial. I might say to the 
gentleman from Mississippi that I do not 
attack the white people of the South nor 
do I attack the colored people of the 
South. To me America is 140,000,000 
people trying to live and cooperate to- 
gether. I like all people. I like to co- 
operate and associate with them all. 
Whatever help the gentleman gives us in 
the way of public power, and so on, which 
he refers to, I appreciate very much. 
Now, when I make attacks, those attacks 
are on certain principles or some action 
that has taken place, or is taking place 
and I attack no people or personalities. 
I like the 140,000,000 people we have in 
America and I am going to cooperate 
with them to make it the best possible 
America that we can. I am working for 
the highest possible standard of living for 
all the people of the United States with- 
out regard to race, creed, color, or what 
section of the country they livein. I like 
the South and the people that live there. 
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In fact some of those who live in the 
South are my own relatives. 

I expect to make more savage attacks 
but they will be on issues and not on 
personalities. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. ANGELL asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude a short editorial from the Portland 
Oregonian on the forty-ninth State. 


TREASURY AND POST OFFICE DEPART- 
MENTS APPROPRIATION BILL, 1947 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 5452) making appro- 
priations for the Treasury and Post Of- 
fice Departments for the fiscal year end- 
ir; June 30, 1947, and for other purposes; 
and pending that motion, Mr. Speaker, I 
asx unanimous consent that general de- 
bate may run throughout the day, the 
time to be equally divided and controlled 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
TaBeR] and myself, and that we shall 
read the first paragraph of the bill before 
the Committee rises this afternoon. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion of the gentleman from In- 
diana. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 5452, with Mr. 
Priest in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The _ gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. LupLow] is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 40 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, one fact which we 
should bear distinctly in mind in mak- 
ing appropriations for the Treasury and 
Post Office Departments is that these 
are preeminently service  establish- 
ments. While there are some items for 
supplies and equipment involved, it is 
true in the main that the measure of the 
appropriations in both of the Depart- 
ments is the need of supplying funds for 
vital services. 

While your subcommittee is in thor- 
ough accord with the policy of reducing 
expenditures to the lowest possible min- 
imum, this is a bill that does not lend 
itself to reductions by any arbitrary rule 
of thumb. Every item in it had to be 
considered with meticulous care to see 
that not one unnecessary dollar was ap- 
propriated but always with the thought 
that we should, and must, supply all of 
the funds required to perform essential 
Services. Our task was delicate and dif- 
ficult. The postal service touches inti- 
mately every person in the United States 
and its possessions and its arms reach 
all around the world. The Treasury De- 
partment is scarcely less embracing in 
its ramifications and operations, The 
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mails must be moved. Personnel must 
be provided to move them. Treasury 
checks must be processed in tremendous 
volume. Taxes must be collected and the 
Internal Revenue Bureau must be pro- 
vided an army of personnel to collect 
them, else the revenues will suffer. 
Bonds must be sold to meet the con- 
tinued heavy demands of our national 
financing; and so forth. Our problem 
was to try to meet these needs adequately 
and at the same time to avoid appropri- 
ating $1 more than the actual require- 
ments. 
LONG AND GRUELING HEARINGS 


To the accomplishment of this task 
your subcommittee devoted its best ef- 
forts, diligently and _ conscientiously, 
over a long period of time. We began 
our hearings on November 28 and closed 
them on January 18. To the members 
of the subcommittee, of which I have the 
honor to be chairman—Mr. O’NEAL, Mr. 
KOPPLEMANN, Mr. D’ALESANDRO, Mr. 
TABER, Mr. Keere, and Mr. CANFIELD—I 
wish to pay my humble tribute of praise 
for the notable contribution they ren- 
dered in the preparation of this bill. 
I am proud to be permitted to cooper- 
ate with these fine men in the service 
of our country. All of us worked with 
a unity of purpose to bring out a bill un- 
der which the departments can operate 
efficiently and which at the same time 
will be fair and just to the taxpayers. 
In our efforts we had the assistance of 
a clerk who is gifted with sound judg- 
ment and equipped with a most compre- 
hensive knowledge of the Government, 
Mr. George Harvey. It is my opinion 
that no subcommittee ever had a better 
clerk than Mr. Harvey. 


POSTAL SERVICE BACK IN THE RED 


In approaching our task of framing 
this bill we found a situation basically 
different from that which has obtained 
for a long time. Heretofore; in recent 
years we have been appropriating in the 
light of a rising tide of volume and rev- 
enues in the postal service and a 
postal surplus and a rising tide of vol- 
ume in the Treasury Department. Now 
the picture changes, and for the first 
time in years we encounter the factor 
of diminishing volume and revenues in 
the postal establishment and diminish- 
ing volume in the Treasury Depart- 
ment except in the Internal Revenue 
Service and the Division of Disburse- 
ment. Suddenly this year the postal 
surplus has vanished and the postal 
service has switched from the black to 
the red. How much it is in the red no 
one knows. 

We have rightly, I think, taken 
cognizance of this reversal of trends in 
preparing the bill now before you. We 
have reduced estimates all along the line 
to conform to anticipated reductions in 
the work load. We have not had very 
definite landmarks to guide us but we 
have done the best we could to meet this 
changed conditions. I ask the officials 
who may think their appropriations have 
been cut too deeply to recognize, as we 
have tried to do, that the country is 
staggering under a stupendous debt and 
that it wants appropriations held to the 
lowest possible minimum and I assure 
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those in charge of vital operations that 
if the amounts fixed in the bill should 
prove in some instances to be actually 
lower than is necessary to perform es- 
sential services they may have their day 
before the deficiencies subcommittee. 
We believe, however, that with careful 
administration the two Departments can 
get along on the amounts we have al- 
lowed. 
POSTAL VOLUME DROPS 


The general decline in the postal busi- 
ness is so marked as to be reflected in 
the work loads of the various offices of 
that Department: The decline first be- 
came noticeable last September, when 
postal revenues fell 6.50 percent below 
revenues for September 1944, and the 
decline has been steady ever since, the 
percentages of decrease of revenues in 
subsequent months being as follows: 
October, 9.11; November, 3.10; Decem- 
ber, 7.10, and January is proving to 
be about the same as December. When 
the Post Office Department officials 
were before our subcommittee in De- 
cember they estimated that postal reve- 
nues in the fiscal year 1946 would be 
$1,300,000,000. On the basis of the 
full 6 months’ experience the Depart- 
ment has now revised its estimate of 
revenues for the fiscal year downward 
to $1,248,000,000, or a reduction of $52,- 
000,000 below former estimates. It is 
impossible, of course, to foretell what the 
actual volume of mail in 1947 will be, 
but all information now available is in- 
dicative of a lesser volume of mail than 
was used as a basis for the estimates sub- 
mitted in the Budget. On account of 
similar reduction in volume and a slow- 
ing down of operations we found it pos- 
sible to make heavy cuts in the Treas- 
ury Department, especially in the appro- 
priations for Foreign Funds Control, the 
handling of penalty mail, administering 
the public debt, and the Office of United 
States Treasurer. 

HOW THE PRUNING KNIFE WAS APPLIED 


There are 107 appropriation titles in 
this bill. In no single instance did our 
subcommittee raise any one of the 107 
estimates and we cut 81 of them. Only 
26 titles remain untouched. 

The total of the appropriations car- 
ried in this bill is $1,604,556,940, a reduc- 
tion of $64,395,020 below the 1946 ap- 
propriations and $29,660,250 below the 
1947 estimates. 

The Treasury Department appropri- 
ations in the bill total $325,495,500, a 
reduction of $39,403,460 below the 1946 
appropriations and $10,482,500 below the 
1947 estimates. 

The Post Office Department appropri- 
ations in the bill total $1,279,061,440, a 
reduction of $24,991,560 below the 1946 
appropriations and $19,177,750 below the 
1947 estimates. 

NONPOSTAL CREDITS 


Our subcommittee went rather ex- 
haustively into the matter of nonpostal 
credits, which relate to services per- 
formed by the Post Office Department for 
other branches and agencies of the Gov- 
ernment for which postage is not paid. 
We inquired particularly into the cpera- 
tion of Public Law 364, the penalty-mail 
statute. 
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Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, LUDLOW. I yield to the genile- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. CHURCH. The gentleman spoke 
about the hearings on penalty mail and 
stated that the hearings contributed 
nothing. I have been receiving com- 
plaints that the Penalty Mail Division 
and the auditing of it, the reports of it, 
the cost of it, are not accurate; they do 
not state the full cost of carrying penalty 
mail. Is that part of the confusion to 
which the gentleman refers? 

Mr. LUDLOW. It is. I will go into 
that a little later. 

Mr. CHURCH. I would appreciate it 
if the gentleman would. 

Mr. LUDLOW.” Mr. Chairman, this is 
the law which requires the various de- 
partments and agencies using penalty 
mail to file reports with the Post Office 
Department. The War Department, 
Navy Department, and Post Office De- 
partment were specifically exempted 
from the law; all others come under its 
provisions. It was felt when the law 
was enacted that it would exercise a 
restraining influence that would reduce 
the cost of penalty mailings. 

I think it is a fair statement to say 
that the hearing on penalty mail con- 
tributed nothing except to add to the 
bewilderment and mental! obfuscation of 
members of the subcommittee. J. F. 
Gartland, director of budget and admin- 
istrative planning, testified that in the 
fiscal year 1945 there was a decrease 
from 2,195,000,000 to 1,908,000,000 in 
pieces of penalty mailings, or a reduc- 
tion of 287,000,000 pieces, and that at 
an average handling cost of 132 cents 
per piece the resultant saving in money 
would appear to be $4,300,000. But it 
developed that in making his computa- 
tion he had included the War, Navy, and 
Post Office Departments, which are ex- 
empted by law, and this gave rise to a 
question as to the accuracy of his esti- 
mate of the operations of the penalty- 
mail law. A _ statement subsequently 
submitted to the subcommittee by Mr. 
Gartland, found on page 61 of the hear- 
ings, shows estimated postal revenue lost 
by penalty mailings to be $18,163,589 less 
- in fiscal year 1945 than in fiscal year 
1944. 

On the other hand, there was a good 
deal of testimony, rather intangible but, 
nevertheless, impressive, tending to show 
that the penalty-mail law is piling up 
administrative costs in the various bu- 
reaus and agencies which may more than 
offset the savings from reduced mailings. 
This was hinted by Mr. Gartland in his 
testimony, page 4 of the hearings, when 
he said: 

We know that some departments do not 
favor the law. They feel that it is costing 


them a great deal of money to carry out its 
provisions. 

Mr. GRANGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUDLOW. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Utah. 

Mr. GRANGER, I notice under the 
rule making this legislation in order a 
rule was adopted waiving all points of 
order which effects what, I think, is a 
repeal of the Silver Act. It seems to me 
this great Committee on Appropriations 
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is going a long way to take unto itself 
the responsibility of repealing an act 
that has been in effect in the Congress 
for a good aumber of years. Itis a back- 
door approach to destroying the great 
silver industry of this country, and it 
seems to me that the Committee on Ap- 
propriations should hearken to the words 
expressed by the President of the United 
States in attaching riders onto appro- 
priation bills that have the effect of re- 
pealing other laws. 

Mr. LUDLOW. I am glad to have the 
gentleman’s contribution. I expect to 
discuss that a little later. 

On pages 611 and 612 of the hearings 
are found illuminating excerpts from 
letters received from various agencies 
relative to the reasons for a reduction 
in penalty mail, all of which contribute 
to show that the influence of the penalty- 
mail law on the volume of penalty mail 
was virtually nugatory and that it pos- 
sibly increased rather than reduced the 
cost of government. After reviewing 
the conflicting testimony I think our 
subcommittee was in doubt as to whether 
the penalty-mail law is accomplishing 
anything worth while and whether in 
the public interest it should not either 
be strengthened or repealed. Anyhow, 
that is a matter for the consideration of 
the legislative Committee on Post Of- 
fice and Post Roads and does not come 
under the purview of the Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

THE CONGRESSIONAL MAIL 


In reference to franked mail—the 
mail of Members of Congress—Mr. Gart- 
land testified as follows—page 62 of the 
hearings: 

The amount of mail franked by Members 
of Congress is negligible. Im 1944 it amount- 
ed to but 23,969,664 pieces and from pre- 
liminary figures there was not an appre- 
ciable difference in 1945. There has been 
less franked mail sent out in the last 2 or 3 
years than tlrere has been in any but 2 of the 
17 years preceding. 


In a table found on page 61 of the 
hearings the Department estimated that 
if postage had been paid on the franked 
mail sent out by Members of Congress 
in the fiscal year 1945, the revenue ac- 
cruing therefrom would have been 
$1,080,134 as against $1,069,495 in 1944. 
As 1946 is a campaign year a slight rise 
in franked mail may be expected this 
year. It will be somewhat comforting for 
Members of Congress to know that the 
franked mail cost in 1945 was $76,088 less 
than in 1943, and $137,425 less than in 
1940, indicating that Members are show- 
ing a commendable restraint in the vol- 
ume of their free mailings. 

POSTMASTER GENERAL HAS AUTHORITY TO KEEP 
MAILS MOVING 

While our subcommittee has made 
drastic cuts in postal estimates as an 
incentive to economy this does not mean 
that our cuts will in any way or degree 
hamper the postal establishment or be a 
deterrent to the achievement of that per- 
fection of service which the public has 
a right to expect. As the able clerk of 
our subcommittee so truthfully says in 
the report on this bill: 

The Budget for the postal service presents 
a problem to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and to the Congress generally which 
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is unlike that involved in the consideration 
of other Budget items. The factors making 
up the largest elements of cost are pre- 
determined by statute and by other author- 
ity. The Postmaster General has authority— 
as he must have in order to be able to move 
the mail whenever and wherever it is deliy- 
ered to the post offices—to appoint certain 
types of employees in such numbers, regard- 
less of amounts of appropriations, as are 
required to render the service which the 
Department is bound under law to render. 
The rates charged by the railroads are fixed 
anid cannot be curtailed by the simple proc- 
ess of cutting appropriations. The rates of 
compensation to be paid employees are fixed 
by law. The rates for air-mail transporta- 
tion are under the the jurisdiction of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board and even the postal 
officials have little voice in their costs for 
that service. 

So, in arriving at amounts to be appropri- 
ated for the postal service, it is not a ques- 
tion of how much the taxpayers of the 
Nation can afford to spend or, as a matter 
of policy, ought to spend on a particular 
activity as is the case with other agencies 
of the Government. It is purely a matter 
of estimating as accurately as possible what 
the mail load will be and how much—vwithin 
the limits of the controlling statutes—it 
will cost to move it. Whenever the amount 
appropriated is found to be insufficient there 
is no alternative but to supply the addi- 
tional amount required through a deficiency 
appropriation. 

MAJOR REDUCTIONS 


Acting under this philosophy and with 
complete recognition of this understand- 
ing our subcommittee reduced the esti- 
mate for the salaries of postmasters 
$1,000,000, clerks at first- and second- 
class post offices $3,000,000, carriers 
$1,300,000, railway mail transportation 
$1,000,000, and a number of other items 
in proportion, believing that our cuts 
are justified by the marked downward 
trend in postal business. If we are wrong 
and postal business resumes an upward 
trend the Postmaster General will be en- 
tirely at liberty at all times to provide 
whatever force of clerks and carriers 
and to buy whatever railroad space 
and to buy whatever railroad space may 
be necessary to handle the mails and 
then come to Congress with deficiency 
estimates for the additional amounts 
that may be needed. 

To the Postmaster General we gave 
substantially the amount requested by 
the Budget. His office is the focal point 
of postal administration and he needs 
and is entitled to a strong and capable 
force. We allowed the Second Assistant 
Postmaster General three additional em- 
ployees on account of the international 
postal service and 13 on account of air 
mail. These two services are certain to 
expand despite the marked decrease in 
postal business and additional personne! 
is required on that account. We have 
provided for a far-reaching step in 
sound postal administration by allowing 
the Bureau of Accounts $85,200 to com- 
plete the retirement record of employees 
in the postal service. This is a necessary 
job that has been too long deferred. 
It is the hope of our subcommittee that 
by the end of the fiscal year 1947, all 
postal retirement records will be current 
and that it will be possible to maintain 
them on a current basis thereafter. 
Whenever an employee makes an appli- 
cation for retirement it is necessary to 
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check his service record and the adminis- 
tration of the law has too often been 
delayed and handicapped by the imper- 
fect records. 

FIVE ADDITIONAL INSPECTORS 


Inspectors are proverbially known as 
“the eyes and the ears of the Postmaster 
General” and during the 16 years I have 
been a member of the Appropriations 
Committee, I do not remember a year 
when there have not been insistent ap- 
peals to augment the inspection force. 
The field of service of inspectors appears 
to be about as broad as all outdoors 
and all postal authorities agree that 
efficient administration depends on a 
large, well-organized inspection depart- 
ment. For one thing, inspectors are sup- 
posed to inspect post offices at least once 
a year, but this program, so necessary 
to check on improper practices, embez- 
zlements, and so forth, has fallen down 
miserably on account of a lack of man- 
power. 

This year the Department asked the 
Budget Bureau for 80 additional in- 
spectors. The Budgct Bureau approved 
40. There arecurrenti 795 inspectors, in 
addition to 15 inspectors in charge. Our 
subcommittee is loathe to approve accre- 
tions to the high-salaried permanent 
personnel of the Government, except for 
the most substantial reasons. It oc- 
curred to us also that the inspectors who 
have been assigned in connection with 
military operations will now be available 
to return to their regular work, so we 
decided to allow 5 additional inspectors, 
increasing the force to 800. We estab- 
lished as a condition that the cost of 
these five inspectors, about $20,000 for 
the first year, shall be absorbed from the 
appropriation of $3,898,000 which we 
allow the inspection service. 


COMPENSATION OF POSTMASTERS 


The amount which we re ommend for 
compensation of postmaster., $74,000,- 
000, is $1,000,000 less than the Budget 
estimate and $2,180.533 over the amount 
appropriated for 1946, plus the cost of 
new pay legislation. The salaries of 
postmasters are based on the receipts of 
their offices and as the trend of postal 
business and revenues is distinctly down- 
ward we believe the amount we have al- 
lowed will cover the bill. If it does not, no 
harm will be done. The salaries are 
statutory and must be paid and the 
amount of the appropriation in this bill 
does not in any way affect the salary of 
any postmaster. 

ASSISTANT POSTMASTERS DISAPPROVED 


The Budget estimated the salaries of 
assistant postmasters at $12,011,000 and 
we reduced the amount $571,000 by dis- 
allowing a proposal of the Post Office 
Department for the appointment of 200 
additional assistant postmasters. There 
are 4,521 post offices of a type that makes 
them eligible for assistant postmasters 
and the Department has long sought to 
have every eligible post office provided 
with an assistant postmaster, but our 
subcommittee has constantly tahen the 
position that most of these post offices 
can get along very well without assistant 
postmasters and that appointments to 
that position should only be made where 
there is a demonstrable need. The law is 
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so phrased as to permit the appointment 
of assistant postmasters at all first- and 
second-class post offices, but it is not 
mandatory and we believe that no real 
need for assistant postmasters exists at 
many of the smaller offices. -« 

CITY DELIVERY TO BE RESTORED 


During the war city-delivery service 
necessarily was curtailed in many areas. 
Particularly was this true in the resi- 
dential sections of many cities. Where 
there had %een two deliveries 1 day, the 
service was reduced to one delivery a 
day. The Department intends to re- 
store this suspended service as rapidly 
as the manpower situation will permit 
and the appropriation we have allowed 
will not interfere with this program of 
service restoration. 

RURAL DELIVERY 


For rural-delivery service we approved 
$114,500,000 which, while $500,000 less 
than fhe suaget estimate, is ample, in 
our opinion, to take care of all of the 
needs of that service in view of the an- 
ticipated decrease in the cost of substi- 
tutes and in the allowances for heavy 
duty and other items resulting from de- 
creased postal volume. We have pro- 
tected the future expansion of this serv- 
ice by carrying a limitation on the ap- 
propriation which reads: 


Of which not iess than $200,000 shall be 
available for extensions and new service. 


As a matter of iact the Department 
officials advised us that they have set up 
as their objective the following program 
of expansion in 1947. 

Fo. extensions of existing service, 
$205,525; for mew service, $225,000; 
total, $430,525. 

There are now 32,106 rural routes, well 
distributed over the entire country. 
Consolidations have reduced the num- 
ber of routes from a peak of 45,315 in 
1927. C. B. Uttley, Deputy First Assist- 
ant Postmaster General, in his testimony 
before our subcommittee indicated that 
in his opinion the process of consolida- 
tion has gone entirely too far. He said: 

A lot of these long routes have become so 
heavy in patronage that we have got to 
break them up and establish new routes, and 
we have a number of investigations pending 
right now. 

VILLAGE DELIVERY 


We approved the full Budge: estimate 
of $273,400 for village delivery, which 
will provide for operating the existing 
service and for some extensions but for 
no new services. The last village-deliv- 
ery service in continental United States 
was established in 1934. One was estab- 
lished a few months ago in Puerto Rico 
on account of peculiar conditiuns exist- 
ing there, but the Department does not 
contemplate the establishment of any 
new Village deliveries within the conti- 
nental boundaries of this country. C.B. 
Uttley, Deputy First Assistant Postmas- 
ter General, testified that the Depart- 
ment has been influenced to take that 
attitude because of resentment not only 
of the village carriers but of ‘he public 
in support of the carriers, and he added: 

The village delivery carriers are working 
just as hard or harder than the city delivery 
carriers are working for much less money. 
The city delivery carriers start from $1,700 
and they can go up to $3,000 a year; and the 
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village carriers start from $1,200 and they 
can go only to $1,700. 


When the receipts of a village post 
office reach $10,000 it becomes eligible 
for city delivery. Ninety-one village de- 
liveries will be transformed this year to 
city deliveries, which will leave only 159 
village deliveries in the entire country. 
The evolution of this service indicates 
that the time may not be far distant 
when village delivery will become extinct. 

FOREIGN MAIL 


For foreign mail transportation by sur- 
face and foreign air-mail transportation 
we have allowed what can be described at 
best as token appropriations of $4,000,000 
and $5,000,000 respectively. Our foreign 
mail service to many parts of the world 
was so badly disorganized and disrupted 
by the war that more progress must be 
made in unraveling the tangled skein of 
reconstruction before we shall have defi- 
nite bearings for appropriation purposes. 
Shipping stringencies entering into the 
transportation of mail by boats promise 
to last a long time. For the current 
fiscal year the appropriation for trans- 
portation of foreign mail by boats was 
only $400,000. To provide the necessary 
financial needs for restoration of the 
service as rapidly as possible we have 
allowed 10 times that amount, or $4,000,- 
000, which is a guess in the dark. For 
foreign air-mail transportation we have 
allowed the full Budget estimate of 
$5,000,000, whicl. is less than one-third 
of the amount required for this serv- 
ice in 1941. For the past 4 years there 
has been practically no paid service 
outside of the Western Hemisphere and 
there is no experience on which to base 
an estimate of cost in 1947 which would 
be realistic. Potential air carriers are 
evincing great interest in the establish- 
ment of new foreign air-mail routes and 
the increasing of frequencies on existing 
routes but the extent of our appro- 
priating liability will remain unknown 
until the rates are fixed by the Civil Acro- 
nautics Board and in order to clarify the 
picture the Civil Aeronautics Board in 
the report on this bill is being asked to 
reduce the lag between the issuance of 
the certificates of convenience and neces- 
sity and the fixing of the rates. One 
year from now we should have a much 
better understanding of the appropria- 
tion needs for both foreign mail by boats 
and foreign air mail. 

DOMESTIC AIR MAIL 


The Budget Bureau sent us an estimate 
of $50:000,000 for domestic air service 
during the fiscal year 1947. We reduced 
the estimate an even million dollars, on 
the theory that an appropriation of such 
magnitude could stand a relatively small 
cut and in view of the further fact that 
from the appropriation of $43,315,000 for 
the fiscal year 1946 there is an estimated 
saving of $716,436. The growth of the 
domestic air-mail service has been spec- 
tacular. During the fiscal year 1945 
61,698,222 ton-miles of air-mail service 
were performed, an increase of 19,408,377 
ton-miles, or 45.89 percent in 1945 over 
the 42,289,845 ton-miles performed in 
1944. It is a foregone conclusion that 
there will be a vast and rapid expansion 
of all phases of air transportation in the 
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not distant future, with a consequent in- 
crease in the number of air-mail routes 
and the volume of air mail. A very large 
number of proposals for new routes are 
now under consideration by the Civil 
Aeronautics Board. Postmaster General 
Hannegan is advocating a reduction in 
air-mail postage from 8 cents to 5 cents 
an ounce. If that change is made it un- 
Goubtedly will greatly increase the 
volume of air mail and the burden on 
this appropriation. No attempt has been 
made to provide in this appropriation 
for the expansion that is already foreseen 
and we will face that problem when the 
time comes. 
OMNIDENOMINATIONAL 


In the equipment appropriation of the 
Fourth Assistant Postmaster General 
we earmarked $1,000,000 for the purchase 
of omnidenominational postage meters, 
stamp-vending machines, coin-operated 
postage meters and other modern me- 
chanical postal devices. The experts of 
the Post Office Department stressed the 
great advantage of these inventions and 
lauded them as an important feature of 
postal equipment in the years to come. 
It was represented that these machines 
will be a great convenience to the public 
as they will enable people to buy stamps 
in post-office lobbies at hours when the 
post-offices are closed, and that they will 
be of inestimable value in nore readily 
handling the long lines of customers that 
for min post-offices during the Christmas 
rush and other heavy mailing periods. 

LARGE TRUCK REPLACEMENT PROGRAM 


We authorized the Fourth Assistant 
Postmaster General, Mr. Myers, to start 
on a large motortruck replacement pro- 
gram. We feel that this program is per- 
haps overdue and that under Mr. Myers’ 
capable supervision it will be in good 
hands. The Department’s truck fleet has 
become badly worn and run down, some 
of the old trucks having run up to 200,000 
miles. There are now 149 trucks more 
than 25 years old in use in the postal 
service. Vehicles of that age are very ex- 
pensive to maintain. The Budget Bu- 
reau sent us an estimate of $6,257,000 for 
the purchase of 5,780 motortrucks for the 
postal service. We reduced the amount 
proposed for 1947 truck purchases to $3,- 
500,000 in the belief that not more than 
that amount can be judiciously expended 
during the year. We are convinced that 
the Department needs these replace- 
inents. 


MACHINES 


FOREIGN FUNDS CONTROL 


The Treasury Department activity 
known as Foreign Funds Control is head- 
ing toward a rapid termination. We 
allowed that activity $1,000,000 for the 
fiscal year 1947, exactly 50 percent of 
the appropriation for 1946 which in turn 
was 50 percent of the appropriation for 
1945. The downward spiral is certain to 
continue with accelerated speed. 

The testimony of Orvis A. Schmidt, the 
Director, was that it probably will be 
possible to completely liquidate Foreign 
Funds Control during the next fiscal 
year. 

We feel— 


He said— 


that by the end of the fiscal year about 
which we are now talking we will be in such 
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shape that any residual problems will no 
longer justify the maintenance of a sepa- 
rate organization and that we will have so 
nearly completed our obligations that what- 
ever residual obligations there may be can be 
handled by a few men. 


It is believed that the Treasury De- 
partment will be the logical liquidating 
agency to finish the operation. 

The Budget Bureau sent us an estimate 
of $1,300,000 to continue Foreign Funds 
Control during fiscal year 1947. We be- 
lieve that the tempo of liquidation can 
be speeded so that a million dollars will 
suffice. Only residual defrosting prob- 
lems will remain for solution in 1947. 
The precise number and scope of these 
problems will depend on basic political 
developments and other high policy deci- 
sions. Foreign Funds Control is now 
generally recognized as one of the most 
effective defensive and offensive eco- 
nomic weapons ever created. It was 
put into operation a year and 8 months 
before Pearl Harbor and was extended 
until it covered over 30 countries and 
funds aggregating $8,500,000,000 were 
frozen. China was the only one of the 
blocked countries that came under the 
control voluntarily. For managing and 
conserving all of these tremendous for- 
eign assets our Government has not re- 
reived and will not receive one dollar. 
The control was established solely as a 
protection to the United States and not 
for pecuniary profit. The blacklist—a 
list of persons in foreign countries who 
cooperated with Germany—will remain 
in effect for some time, Director Schmidt 
testified. 

“The people who cooperated with the 
Allied war effort sacrificed the profits 
they could have made by trading with 
Germany and we feel that we should 
now repay them by keeping the list in 
effect,” he said. 

THE BLACKLIST 


There are approximately 6,000 names 
on the blacklist, about 3,900 in the West- 
ern Hemisphere and 2,100 in Europe. As 
long as these names are on the list no 
American businessman can do business 
with them. Americans cannot commu- 
nicate with them. They cannot sell 
goods to them. They cannot receive 
payments from them or make payments 
to them. It is a complete shut-out and 
people on the blacklist are precluded 
from doing business with anybody in any 
of the United Nations. It is believed 
that this ban on trade intercourse will 
certainly lead to the forced liquidation 
of many firms on the blacklist. 

DIVISION OF DISBURSEMENT 


The Division of Disbursement is feel- 
ing the impact of an enormous increase 
of work due to the increasing load of 
social security and veterans’ checks. 
During the fiscal year 1945 the Bureau 
handled 84,298,027 items of payments, 
collections, and bonds. This grew to 
114,281,200 items in fiscal 1946, and it 
is expected to take on the proportions 
of a rolling snowball in 1947 when 128,- 
108,400 items are scheduled to be proc- 
essed. We allowed the Bureau an ap- 
propriation of $7,100,000, or $100,000 
less than the Budget estimate. 
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BUREAU OF PUBLIC DEBT 
Due to the end of the war the opera- 
tions of the Bureau of the Public Debt 
will be conducted on a greatly reduced 
Scale in fiscal year 1947, and we made 
the appropriation for that Bureau con- 
form to the reduced work load. We de- 
cided that $64,700,000 would be sufficient 
to operate the Bureau during the next 
fiscal year. This is $5,000,000 below the 
Budget estimate and $18,559,000 below 
the appropriation for 1946. It is esti- 
mated that sales of United States Say- 
ings Bonds during 1947 will be about 55 
percent under estimated sales for 1946, 
and redemptions of such bonds approxi- 
mately 31 percent under the estimated 
number to be redeemed during 1946, 
WAR FINANCE DIVISION 


The part of the 1947 appropriation 
of the Bureau of the Public Debt that 
is allocated to the War Finance Division 
is $2,000,000, a reduction of $9,249,316 
below the total obligations of that Divi- 
sion for the fiscal year 1945 when the 
war was at its height. It is this Division 
that has had the job of selling bonds 
to the public during the war. It has 
been a stupendous task which at its 
peak engaged the services of some 6,000,- 
000 people, all volunteers except a small 
paid staff. It was through the efforts of 
this Division that the pay-roll savings 
plan, which has proven to be quite pop- 
ular throughout the country, was in- 
augurated, and the purpose of the esti- 
mate for 1947 is largely to carry forward 
this pay-roll savings activity. About 
100,000 business firms have the pay-roll 
Savings plan in effect and nearly all of 
them are manifesting a willingness to 
continue it as a peacetime service to 
their country. 

Economists regard a wide distribu- 
tion of savings securities as a whole- 
some indication, since it gives so many 
people a direct interest in their Gov- 
ernment, and from this viewpoint it is 
interesting to know that 700,000,000 
pieces of savings bonds are now out- 
standing and that 85,000,000 Americans 
now hold savings bonds. 

CUSTOMS ENTRIES INCREASING 


All indications point to a high level of 
import activity in 1947 and we allowed 
the Bureau of Customs $29,430,000 to 
carry on its operations. This was a net 
reduction of $600,000 below the Budget 
estimate. It is a curious fact that cus- 
toms receipts are declining while cus- 
toms entries are increasing. Receipts 
for the fiscal year 1945 totaled $358,- 
133,042 as against $434,202,040 in 1944, 
but at the same time entries increased 
from $2,249,317 to $2,977,882. Customs 
authorities are agreed that the work load 
of the customs service is determined 
by the number of entries and not by the 
receipts. The drop in customs receipts 
in 1945 was due entirely to three cir- 
cumstances. Duties on alcoholic bev- 
erages, imports of which were far greater 
in 1944 than ever before owing to the 
diversion of domestic alcohol for the 
production of synthetic rubber and 
other war purposes, declined sharply in 
1945 with the moderating of previous re- 
strictions to a mere 55.5 percent of the 
total for the previous year. Even so, 
the 1945 collections on such imports ex- 
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ceeded by. 19.9 percent the duties on alco- 
holic beverages in 1937, the peak year 
prior to 1944. Most of the imports of 
sugar were admitted free of duty in 1945 
with the extension of the scope of Ex- 
ecutive Order No. 9177 to include sugar, 
and as a rest the imports of cane sugar 
yielded less than one-sixth as much rev- 
enue in 1945—$8,578,683—as in the pre- 
vious year—$53,286,873. In addition, 
there was a decline in duties on imports 
of unmanufactured wool, which yielded 
$14,674,987 less revenue than in the pre- 
vious year when such collections were 
the greatest in customs history. Exclu- 
sive of the three tariff schedules cover- 
ing sugar, distilled liquors, and wool, 
duties increased from $136,168,400 in 
1944 to $160,527,753 during the past year. 

The customs service has a heavy task 
guarding vessels in port. The appropri- 
ation allowed will give the service 658 
more guards than it had for the average 
of the 1936-39 period, but even that force 
will permit only 65-percent coverage. 
The Bureau’s 1947 appropriation, as 
fixed in this bill, is an increase of $814,- 
990 over its total obligations for the 
fiscal year 1946. 

ENORMOUS GROWTH OF INTERNAL REVENUE 


The growth of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue during the present decade stag- 
gers the imagination. Its personnel and 
appropriations have shot upward at an 
amazing rate and very little criticism, 
if any, of its expansion is ever heard 
because through its operations comes the 
stream of revenues that is the red blood 
of the Nation’s finances, and it is gen- 
erally conceded that it must be ade- 
quately staffed. New tax laws enacted 
in recent years have greatly magnified 
the Bureau’s burdens and responsibil- 
ities. The elaborate hearings which we 
conducted relating to the internal-reve- 
nue service, lasting 2 days, gave us a 
comprehensive idea of the Bureau's 
work load, and we fixed its appropriation 
for the next fiscal year at $184,700,000, 
an amount which not long ago would 
have been considered beyond all reason, 
but which now means that to live within 
it the Bureau will have to practice real 
economies. We reduced the Budget esti- 
mate $2,000,000, a relatively slight reduc- 
tion, directing the cut to such items as 
travel and communications, for which 
substantial increases were proposed in 
1947. No longer ago than 1940, the turn 
of the decade, the appropriation for the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue was only 
$59,877,500, the cost of collecting the 
revenue was $1.12 per $100, the total 
number of employees was 22,423, and the 
revenue collected amounted to $5,340, 
452,546.78 

LOW COST OF COLLECTION 


In 1945, the last fiscal year, the ap- 
propriation was $146,900,000, the cost of 
collecting the revenue had dropped to 
32 cents per $100, the total number of 
employees had grown to 49,814, and the 
revenue collected amounted to the enor- 
mous total of $43,675,865,945.25. On 
January 4, 1946, there were 55,337 em- 
ployees actually on the roll, comprising 
a vast army of tax gatherers. Secretary 
Morgenthau last year asked for 5,000 
additional people for his drive against 
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‘tax evasion. Our Committee on Appro- 
priations gave him the green light and 
many of those agents already have been 
fused,-or are in process of being fused, 
into the tax-gathering organization. 


TAX-EVASION PROGRAM 


Assistant Commissioner William T. 
Sherwood, who appeared before our com- 
mittee as the over-all representative of 
the Bureau, said concerning the extent 
of tax avoidance and the goal that has 
been set for the tax-evasion force: 

It is very widespread. There are many 
thousands of leads that have been success- 
fully followed up, and I think Secretary Vin- 
son, in his statement on the 1947 Budget, 
advised you that our collections in the period 
when we had partly trained and recruited 
these new men exceeded $125,000,000 of col- 
lections for a like period in the last fiscal 
year. We have information that for the first 
6 months of this year they will be $185,000,000 
in excess of the collections for the like period 
of last fiscal year. Now, the consequences 
of the work of these men to the total extent 
is not demonstrated by immediate collec- 
tions. We believe sincerely that we will, at 
least, equal the estimate of $1,000,000,000 that 
might be collected upon a proper enforce- 
ment schedule in the first full year of opera- 
tion of these new people. 

SECRET SERVICE 

Our subcommittee was satisfied that 
the Secret Service branch of our Govern- 
ment is operating efficiently under Chief 
Frank J. Wilson and we allowed 
$1,800,000, an increase of $144,380 over 
the total obligations for the fiscal year 
1946 for suppressing counterfeiting and 
other crimes. We approved the purchase 
of 60 new automobiles against the Chief’s 
request for twice that number. He asked 
to be allowed to appoint 60 new agents 
at an estimated cost of $284,000. We 
allowed $215,000 for that purpose, be- 
lieving that the reduced amount will pro- 
vide for such operational expansion as 
seems warranted at this time. The num- 
ber of new counterfeits has grown less 
year by year, due, it is believed, in part to 
the Secret Service crime-prevention edu- 
cational campaign, but the forgery of 
Government checks and bonds has be- 
come an extremely serious problem. Last 
year the Secret Service received a total 
of 16,380 checks for investigation and 
1,722 forgers were arrested. Most of the 
forged checks were for Army and Navy 
allowances and allotments to the fam- 
ilies of soldiers and sailors. 

VAST COINAGE PROGRAM 


The Bureau of the Mint is planning to 
manufacture 2,600,000,000 coins in the 
fiscal year 1947, as against 2,646,131,101 
in 1945, and 2,195,451,000 in 1946. Of 
the 2,600,000,000 pieces to be produced 
1,655,000,000 will be 1-cent coins. There 
is a tremendous demand for pennies, 
especially in States that impose a sales 
tax. 

NEW EQUIPMENT PROGRAMS 


With the war over, there is great need 
for new equipment in the Bureau of the 
Mint and the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing to supplant worn-out and de- 
teriorated machines that could not be 
replaced as long as the war was on. 
Some of the machines used in the mints 
are a century old. Director Ross, of the 
Bureau of the Mint, requested $374,100 
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for modernized mechanized mint equip- 
ment. Director Hall of the Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing, asked for $655,- 
000 as the first installment of a 10-year 
equipment replacement program, in- 
cluding various presses to be especially 
designed and manufactured for the work 
of the Bureau. We have allowed a total 
appropriation of $6,000,000 for mints 
and assay offices as agairist total obliga- 
tions of $5,642,900 in the fiscal year 1946. 
For the Bureau of Engraving and Print- 
ing we allowed $11,755,500 as against 
total obligations of $11,684,700 in 1946. 
We believe that these sums will give ad- 
ministrative leeway to purchase needed 
equipment as rapidly as deliveries can be 
accomplished. 
A SURGICAL OPERATION 


In drafting the bill that is before you 
your subcommittee performed a surgical 
operation that makes appropriation his- 
tory. From time immemorial our an- 
nual Treasury supply bill has carried an 
appropriation for salaries of the Office 
of Comptroller of the Currency. This 
year we have eliminated this appropria- 
tion entirely and hereafter the salaries 
of the Comptroller’s force will be paid 
out of the fund derived by assessments 
on the national banks. It is from this 
assessment fund, now totaling in excess 
of $4,000,000 that the salaries of bank 
examiners are paid and since the serv- 
ices of the Comptroller’s office, like the 
services of the examining force, are 
beneficial to the banks it seem logical 
that the banks should pay the entire bill. 
The excision of this appropriation from 
our bill transfer 105 persons from the 
Federal pay roll and saves the Govern- 
ment $281,000 a year. The subcommittee 
before taking this step made careful in- 
quiry as to its effect on the retirement 
and other benefits of the transferred 
personnel and was informed that no dis- 
advantage to any employee will result. 
The amount in the assessment fund is 
ample to cover the slight additional cost 
without raising the assessment. The 
departmental officials indicated to the 
subcommittee that the Department has 
no objection to this plan and that it is 
in accord with law. 

SILVER FOR THE ARTS 


In our hearings we had a good deal of 
testimony in regard to silver. The Sec- 
retary of the Treasury is under a stat- 
utory mandate to buy silver until the 
price reaches $1.29 an ounce or until the 
supply of silver, reaches one-fourth of 
the total monetary stock in the country. 
As neither goal is in sight and perhaps 
never will be reached the Secretary of the 
Treasury goes on buying silver. The 
monetary silver stock of the United 
States on September 30 last was about 
2.500,000,000 ounces held largely in the 
depositories at West Point and San Fran- 
cisco, and some in New York City. 

The Treasury Department now has on 
hand 243,000,000 ounces of free silver, 
which it does not require for any Treas- 
ury operation. Knowing how great is 
the need of silver for manufacturing 
purposes many persons believe that the 
Treasury’s free silver, lying idle in the 
vaults, should be made available for use 
in the arts and industries but that, of 
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course, is a matter for congressional con- 
sideration. Our bill carries a provision, 
inserted in the full committee, under 
which this accumulated silver would be 
sold for manufacturing purposes at 71.11 
cents an ounce. 

In conclusion permit me to say that 
the bill we bring to you has been pre- 
pared with the most meticulous care and 
with the most painstaking attention to 
each and every item involved. We would 
not add $1 to it and we believe that fur- 
ther reductions would be harmful to the 
public interest. We hope that it will 
merit your approval. 

Mr. SMITi. of Ohio. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUDLOW. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio, 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. 
total appropriation? 

Mr. LUDLOW. It is, roughly, $1,604,- 
C000,030, I believe. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. What is the total 
amount, including the permanent ap- 
propriations? 

Mr. LUDLOW. Of course, those are 
appropriations that we never touch. 
The total appropriation carried in this 
bill amounts to $1,604,556,940. That is 
the regular operating appropriation for 
the Treasury Department. There are 
quite a large number of permanent ap- 
propriations that go right on without 
any legislative action. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. That is the fig- 
ure I would like to have, including the 
permanent appropriations. 

Mr. TABER. If the gentleman will 
yield, it is a little over $11,000,000,000, 
including eve: ything. 

Mr. LUDLCW. I may say to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio that the interest on 
the public debt alone is estimated to be 
$5,090,000,000 in the next fiscal year. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. That is included 
in the figure? 

Mr. LUDLOW. That is included in 
the $11,000,000,000 over-all figure. 

Mr. O’NEAL. Including the trust 
funds of $2,800,000,000, it would be $11,- 
600,C00,000, but without the trust fund 
it would be $8,884,000,000. In that 
amount are permanent appropriations 
for such things as the interest on the 
public debt and matters of that sort, 
bringing the total permanent appropria- 
tions to $5,594,000,000, but the actual 
operating amounts are those given by the 
gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. What is the 
exact figure for the interest on the pub- 
lic debt? 

Mr. LUDLOW. Five billion dollars 
even; $4,750,000,000 for the present fis- 
cal year, and the next fiscal year it will 
be $5,000,000,000. I now yield the floor 
and I thank the House for its patience. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. JENSEN]. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I can see 
nothing but confusion and very few 
houses getting built for veterans if the 
Wyatt scheme is carried through. I 
must say it was one of the greatest sur- 
prises and shocks I have ever experienced 
to learn that the House Banking and 
Currency Committee would agree to such 
an ill-advised and unnecessarily costly 
scheme as the Wyatt plan to subsidize 


Mr. Chairman, 


What is the 
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this proposed building program to the 
tune of $850,000,000 out of an already 
bankrupt Treasury. Surely the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. ParMan] and his 
followers on that committee should know 
that the primary factor in getting these 
houses built is to make it possible for the 
producers of lumber to get a price for 
that lumber that will justify paying a 
good wage to his employees, pay all run- 
ning expenses, and make a fair profit. 
If that is done, all the mills will start to 
hum pronto. Then, within a few months 
supply will meet demand and then our 
traditional competitive system will keep 
prices down where they belong; but no, 
that is not the New Deal way. 

When, oh when, I ask, are we going to 
stop these unnecessary raids on the Fed- 
eral Treasury? Every dime of which 
must be paid back after being earned by 
the sweat of some workingman’s brow. 

Mr. Wyatt talks about using surplus 
war plants in which to build prefabri- 
cated houses. I wonder how the brick- 
layers, carpenters, painters, and other 
workmen in the trade, many of them 
veterans, in other sections of the country 
will feel about that, to say nothing about 
the building-material dealers, too?’ The 
facts are that all these needed houses 
can be built quicker and better by local 
labor in every community and for far less 
money if only they could get the material 
needed. And they could soon get that 
material by simply adjusting the OPA 
ceiling prices on certain lumber and 
building material, as I have stated be- 
fore; actually it is that simple. And 
then Mr. Wyatt talks about a one-bed- 
room prefabricated house to cost around 
$3,500. My own knowledge and ex- 
perience in the manufacture of prefabri- 
cated houses with the information I have 
right now from reliable sources and my 
24 years of experience in the retail lum- 
ber and home-building business makes it 
my plain duty to speak out now and say 
that no one, regardless of where he lives, 
should pay over $2,000 for a good pre- 
fabricated house built of regular ma- 
terials up to a size of 20 by 22 feet, or 
18 by 24 feet, with one bedroom, living 
room, dining nook, small kitchen, and 
shower bathroom, exclusive of utilities 
and foundation material. 

Our veterans will surely be taken for 
a ride if the Wyatt scheme goes through. 
A few builders of homes would make mil- 
lions upon millions at the expense of the 
veterans, who would get it in the neck 
twice; first, by a needlessly high price 
for a house, and, secondly, by paying his 
share of the tax to pay the $850,000,000 
subsidy proposed by Wyatt in his bureau- 
cratic plan. This must not happen. 

I do not propose to sit idly by and see 
it happen to the American veterans, 
Yes, they must have homes, but they 
demand and have a right to expect their 
representatives in Congress to see to it 
that they are not fooled or cheated. So, 
for heaven’s sake let us use our own 
heads. 

If there is the slightest question in 
anybody’s mind as to who is holding 
down production of lumber and other 
materials needed to build homes for re- 
turning veterans and other Americans, 
all they need to do is to read the facts 
as set out so clearly in the following edi- 
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torials and releases by men who know 
the lumber business and the building 
business from A to Z. 

President Truman, the OPA, and Hous- 
ing Director Wyatt can plan and scheme 
and talk until they are blue in the face, 
while everyone who knows something 
about the lumber business and the build- 
ing industry listen with utter disgust, 
knowing full well there is but one solu- 
tion to the problem, and that is an ad- 
justment in the ceiling prices on certain 
lumber items set by OPA Director Bowles 
and O. K.’d by President Truman. 

Of course, a better solution would be 
a complete hands-off by the bungling 
OPA czars whose primary purpose it 
seems is to force private operators out 
of business, then declare another emer- 
gency exists as an excuse for the Gov- 
ernment to take over the mills and lum- 
ber yards, or pay a huge subsidy out of 
an already bankrupt Treasury, which is 
the New Deal’s stock in trade whenever 
their bungling in business reaches the 
climax, as it now has in the lumber in- 
dustry, as well as in most every line of 
business where they have interfered with 
their silly regulations. The OPA must 
be stopped before the OPA stops America. 

If I were in business today I would 
keep a good vermin exterminator handy 
for self protection against unlawful 
search and seizure by any scoundrel. 
Every law-abiding American citizen has 
that right under our Constitution. I 
certainly would make at least one OPA 
wise-guy cite me the law which gave him 
the right to nose around in my business. 
I said the law, not some rule or regula- 
tion or edict which possibly he himself 
had concocted. Then, if I felt myself 
guilty under the law, I would pay my 
fine, but if not, I would fight them if it 
took the last cow in the barn; for surely, 
the time has come to fight tooth and 
tong for principle, or lose our birthright. 
What I have just said may sound out of 
order, but I have lost all patience with 
this OPA outfit and a lot of other un- 
American rot emanating from and con- 
doned by the party in power to enslave 
the American people by the same meth- 
ods so successfully used to destroy free, 
private enterprise and to bankrupt many 
of the other nations on this globe during 
the past decade. Certainly that is not 
what our fighting men fought, bled, and 
died for all over the world in this last 
year, or any other war. 

The House Banking and Currency 
Committee are holding hearings right at 
this time to determine what to do with 
OPA. Let us hope and pray that that 
committee will either bring in a bill 
speaking out in clear, concise, under- 
standable language just what the duties 
of the OPA shall be, or else a recommen- 
dation for an immediate liquidation of 
the whole outfit. 

Now, why do I say that? Simply be- 
cause the present operations of the OPA 
are accomplishing the exact opposite of 
what it was intended to do, to say noth- 
ing about the abuses suffered by millions 
of law-abiding citizens in their struggle 
to stay in business. Thousands have al- 
ready thrown in the sponge, and many 
more thousands are about ready to give 
up the fight, close out, shut down, or sell 
out to some big competitor who has an 
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“in” with the party in power and can get 
by with most anything and everything 
because they have the kind of salve it 
takes. How, I ask, can prices be kept 
down when competition and production 
is kept down to a minimum; and, mark 
you, that is exactly what OPA is doing 
today as every fair-minded person must 
know, and as the following editorials and 
news releases prove conclusively. 

Mr. Wyatt proposes to build 2,700,000 
so-called low-cost homes during 1946 
and 1947. How in heaven’s name, I ask, 
does he expect anybody to take him se- 
riously in the light of the conditions the 
OPA has brought about and seem deter- 
mined to carry through in the lumber in- 
dustry, to hold down production. These 
homes, they say, will be low-cost homes, 
costing $6,000 or less. But to 75 percent 
of the American people a $6,000 home is 
a high-cost home. So, even if lumber is 
made available by some hook or crook, a 
$6,000 or even a $5,000 home is more 
money than 75 percent of the veterans 
can afford to spend, or will want to go in 
debt for; or at least should go in debt 
for, regardless of whose money is used, 
unless they are settled at sure, perma- 
nent employment at a wage or salary 
that will justify the monthly payments. 
I speak from experience, for I was one 
of those many veterans of the World 
War I who built a better home than my 
income warranted, and believe me, it was 
mighty tough going to hold that home 
for many long years. So, my advice to 
all prospective home builders with lim- 
ited means, is, build a home to fit your 
income, add to it as you can afford, but 
above all, own your own home, be it 
ever so humble. First, because you owe 
it to your family and yourself, and, sec- 
ond, because your America will always 
live if America-has a majority of its peo- 
ple living in their own homes. Property 
and home owners are capitalists, you 
know. You will find very few Commu- 
nists living in homes of their own in the 
United States of America, and not one 
person has a home of his own choosing 
in Russia, remember that. But again, I 
warn you, build to fit your pocketbook, 
do not take chances. Even Uncle Sam 
is a ruthless collector at times, and it 
must be awful to lose the place you love 
to call Home Sweet Home. Deal with 
your home town building-material deal- 
ers, carpenters, and contractors. They 
will give you sound advice and 100 cents 
worth of house for every dollar you 
should spend, which is to their advan- 
tage as well as yours. 

Mr. Chairman, I have introduced a bill 
to stop all exportation of lumber until 
our needs are supplied. 

Now read what others have to say 
about this most important matter. After 
you read I am sure you will agree with 
what I have just said. 

{Prom the Red Oak (Iowa) Express of 

February 4, 1946] 
SomeETHING SHovtp Br Done 

Not long ago Representative Ben JENSEN 
was in this town calling on friends. A lum- 
berman, himself, he was naturally interested 
in the problems of that important business. 
He told friends of the unhappy feelings of 
servicemen who came home to find that they 
could not buy lumber to build a house. 
Yet, these same servicemen may have passed 
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on the high seas ships loaded with lumber 
going abroad. 
In this issue we publish an editorial which 
Lumbe: 


allowed to get a higher price for export than 
permitted by our good friends in the OPA at 
Washington when the same lumber is sold 
for home consumption. 

Oh, yes; the OPA is protecting us on 
prices, but darned little lumber can we buy. 
It is obvious that manufacturers cannot 
continue to sell it at a loss, nor will they 
do so when any profitable sale presents itself. 
Lumber companies, cannot print money er 
charge up losses to taxes. This the Govern- 
ment does not seem to understand. 

We can never straighten out our shortage 
problems as long as the OPA, with its tangle 
of red tape, proceeds to cause months or a 
year of delay in finding out things that 
other people already know. 

Farmers, businessmen, prospective home 
owners in this community know that they 
cannot get material with which to build. 
They also probably know that if we continue 
shipping our lumber abroad they will never 
get it. It resolves into the question of 
who’s country is this?—ours, the people’s— 
or the OPA’s? Apparently, the only answer 
is to put sufficient pressure on your repre- 
sentatives and to write to the OPA in the 
hopes of getting a stick of lumber when you 
need it. We recommend that every inter- 
ested person read the editorial from the 
American Lumberman. 


IMMEDIATE REVISION OF OPA’S PRICE SCHEDULES 
IMPERATIVE TO GET HOME BUILDING LUMBER IN 
VOLUMES 


Five months have elapsed since VJ-day, 
but the late moves in Washington, sup- 
posediy aimed at improving the Nation’s 
critical bullding material supply situation 
are not practical, and will not alleviate the 
housing shortage. Until an all-out program 
to stimulate production of building mate- 
rials is launched, home building will be 
stymied. A review of OPA ceiling price sched- 
ules on lumber reveal the reasons why mills 
are not producing the items needed for home 
construction. 

The Nation's lumber industry is capable of 
producing more lumber than can be con- 
sumed in the greatest building boom ever 
experienced. Lumber production has al- 
ways been governed by the volume of con- 
struction—home building’ has never, until 
now, been dependent on the amount of lum- 
ber available. But under a price structure 
designed to encourage production for war, 
lumber items needed for home building are 
not being produced in volume, and many 
operations in some regions are entirely out of 
production because of inability to show 
@ profit. 

In the southern producing area, OPA’s re- 
fusal to recognize that private business is 
different from Government—in that it must 
operate within its income, has thrown more 
than 25 percent of that production out of 
operation and the decline is continuing. 
P. o. b. mill ceiling prices on southern pine 
have increased 24 percent since MPR No. 19 
was issued in 1941. That looks good until it 
is learned direct labor costs have risen 933 
percent in the same period and the cost of 
operating materials and supplies have in- 
creased 107.5 percent along with a 33-percent 
increase in living costs. Normally about 65 
percent of southern pine lumber goes into 
building construction. 

West coast producers have not been forced 
to discontinue operation as generally as those 
in the South, but they have not been able 
to cut many home building lumber items at 
@ profit because of OPA ceiling maladjust- 
ments. For example, rough green vertical 
grain B and better clear fir 4’’ x 12’’—-12’ can 
be sold for $75 per thousand board feet. When 
the same item, put through many expensive 
additional operations, comes out as 1’’ x 4’’— 
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12’ B and better flat grain flooring, the OPA 
ceiling price is only $45—the same price that 
prevailed in 1942. Or, if the firm deals in 
export trade, the 4 x 12's mentioned can be 
sold for export at $87 per thousand instead of 
being cut into $45 flooring—the result, a sub- 
stantial footage of our lumber is being ex- 
ported. Even when flat grain cants are cut 
into 1’’ x 4’’—12’ vertical grain B and better 
fir flooring, it sells at the 1942 price of $60. 
Fir 6’’ x 12’’—12’ rough green B and better 
vertical grain sell for $74 per thousand, but 
when run into 1” x 6’’—12’ B and better flat 
grain flooring or drop siding, the price is only 
$50 per thousand—the 1942 price. Framing 
Tumber as compared to plank and timbers 
must be repriced if mill operators are to be 
interested in cutting logs to dimension rather 
than the easily cut less-wanted items. In- 
stead of lumber manufacturers being able to 
adjust their cutting schedules to satisfy the 
market, they are forced, under OPA ceilings, 
to produce items which are not suitable for 
home construction. 

Unless OPA price schedules are revised 
lumber production will remain down and 
what production there is will not develop 
items needed for home building in any quan- 
tity. Furthermore, because OPA price sched- 
ules on lumber should have been revised last 
September it is imperative they be changed 
immediately—and not after the conventional 
6 to 9 months of study and research. 


[Telegram] 
New Or eans, La., January 30, 1946. 
Hon. JoHN W. SNyYvDER, 

Director, Office of War Mobilization and 
Reconversion, East Wing, The White 
House, Washington, D. C.: 

On September 10, 1945, we advised you fully 
of the distressing conditions existing in the 
southern-pine industry and warned you that 
the responsibility for any shortage in south- 
ern pine lies directly upon Government agen- 
cies having control of the industry through 
their actions or through their lack of action. 
Since that time, on November 29, OPA 
authorized an increase which was wholly in- 
adequate and too late to meet the situation. 
At a meeting of southern-pine lumbermen 
widely representing the industry here today, 
Judge Collet’s directive No. 94 came as a 
shocking surprise to those present. It was 
the unanimous opinion of these lumbermen 
that the directive is utterly unsound, wholly 
impractical, and will be ineffective. It will 
not increase production. To the contrary, in 
the opinion of those present, it will reduce 
production and certainly, under the condi- 
tions set forth in this directive, there will not 
be any price increase for this distressed in- 
eustry. The suggested basic goal of 9,000,- 
000,000 feet for 1946 is absolutely impossible 
of attainment under directive 94, and it will 
add materially to the chaotic conditions 
already obtaining in this industry. In fact, 
we believe this directive will have the effect 
of destroying any hope for an increase in price 
to southern-pine producers. Since you are 
responsible for the reconversion program, we 
feel that you should have this warning that 
directive 94 will be disastrous. It gives no 
relief and will further tend to discourage the 
present inadequate production of lumber 
which threatens to become the major bottle- 
neck in the housing and reconversion pro- 
grams. We strongly urge its immediate 
withdrawal. 

SouTHerNn Pine War COMMITTEE, 
C. C. SHepparp, Chairman, 
H. C. Bercxss, Secretary. 

(The above telegram has also been sent to 
the following with the explanation that the 
original was addressed to Hon. John W. 
Snyder: Judge J. C, Collet, Stabilization Ad- 
ministrator, Office of War Mobilization and 
Reconversion, Washington, D. C.; Mr. Chester 
Bowles, Administrator, Office of Price Admin- 
istration, Washington, D. C.; Mr, Wilson 
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Wyatt, Housing Expediter, room 323, Wash- 
ington Bldg., Washington, D. C.; Mr. M. W. 
Niewerhaus, Director, Forest Products Divi- 
sion, Civilian Production Administration, 
Washington, D. C.; Mr. J. D. Small, Adminis- 
trator, Civilian Production Administration, 
Washington, D. C.) 


[From Lumber Buyers Weekly Market Letter 
of January 25, 1946] 


Mritts Must Suppry CONSTRUCTION LUMBER 


On February 1 the manufacturers of soft- 
wood lumber must set aside 40 percent of 
their output to be applied on HH priority 
ratings. Tais 40 percent must be made up 
of “housing construction lumber,” such as 
flooring, ceiling, siding, partition, casing, 
base, molding strips, boards, 2-inch dimen- 
sion, finish, shop lumber, and lath. 

Each sawmill must reserve 40 percent of 
its total production for February and each 
month thereafter, to be applied on HH orders. 
In case the lumber ~escrved is not sold by 
the twentieth of the month ir which pro- 
duction is reserved, the stock may be sold on 
orders other than those carrying an HH 
priority. 

The above sounds very nice, and if 40 per- 
cent of the fir and pine mills’ production is 
diverted to the purpose intended, we will 
see a lot of lumber moving through dealers’ 
yards, but it may not work out exactly as 
planned. Already some lumber manufac- 
turers claim they cannot and will not obey 
the “edict” unless the ceiling prices on con- 
struction material are iaised. The whole or- 
der will be shot full of holes unless the OPA 
revises the price ceiling so that the lumber 
manufacturers can make construction mate- 
rial without a heavy loss. If the CPA tries 
to enforce this ruling without the coopera- 
tion of the lumber industry, we can visual- 
ize all kinds of evasions and an active black 
market. 


RETAILERS TO FEEL OPA SQUEEZE 


The OPA has just issued amendment 15 to 
Second Revised MPR 215, which has the ef- 
fect of freezing retail prices on northern 
hemlock and other softwood from Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin, and Michigan, and western 
red cedar shingles, on the basis of the prices 
in effect on December i, 1945. This means, in 
‘the case of western red cedar shingles, the 
retail dealer must absorb the 20 cents a 
square advance allowed the shingle manufac- 
turers, effective December 17, 1945. 

This ruling is in line with Chester Bowles’ 
idea of holding the line against inflation. 
Labor may get higher wages, but the extra 
cost of manufacturing or distribution must 
be absorbed by the manufacturers or dis- 
tributors. This is one way to control profits 
and do away with competition. The next 
step, no doubt, will be to freeze lumber 
prices, and then allow labor and increasing 
manufacturing and distributing costs to 
squeeze the manufacturers and distributors 
still further. 

In theory, the plan to control prices and, 
incidentally, profits, appears workable to men 
who have learned econorry out of a book, but 
in practice it fails to work. If the manu- 
facturing profit on an item is not satisfac- 
tory, the manufacturer simply will not make 
that item, and if the retailer is not allowed 
a fair profit, he will not stock the item. If 
you do not believe this is a fact, try to buy 
a@ shirt or a pair of shorts. 

In our business, we have a good example 
of how a price squeeze can affect the supply 
of any commodity. The prices on flooring, 
drop siding, boards, and 2-inch dimension 
are out of line, so the Jumber manufac- 
turers simply do not make these items, but, 
instead, they make plank, timbers, and rough 
green clears. In this instance, Mr. Bowles 
is holding the line, but the supply of neces- 
sary items to build homes is about nil. 
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FIR DIMENSION 


Practically all the fir manufacturers out 
here are taking advantage of the footnote 
in RMPR 26 applying to 2-inch dimension, 
which reads as follows: “Odd or fractional 
widths, add $1 to and compute footage on 
next wider even width except 2 by 3.” In 
order to comply with this footnote, a manu- 
facturer can cut 2 by 4%-inch dimension, 
surface to 15% by 3% inches and charge for 
2 by 6 inches, using a price $1 over the ceil- 
ing price on 2 by 6 inches. The same rule 
applies to other widths; that is, stock can 
be sawn to 2 by 1014 inches and surfaced to 
154 by 9% inches, and the purchaser must 
pay not only for 2 by 12 inches but $1 over 
2 by 12 inches ceiling price. The fir mills are 
working this to the limit. Buyers are willing 
to pay the extra in order to get stock. Every- 
one knows it is only a question of time until 
OPA stops the practice, but it is a good graft 
as long as it lasts. 


WHY IT IS SO HARD TO BUY LUMBER 


We know some of our clients cannot under- 
stand why we cannot place mixed-car orders 
and orders calling for flooring, drop siding, 
boards and 2-inch dimeasion, but when one 
knows all the circumstances, it is easy to 
understan.. why yard items are practically 
impossible to buy. 

The lumber manufacturer is only human, 
and he is going to cut the stock that nets the 
most money, and that means rough plank, 
timbers, and green clears. This deplorable 
condition has been brought about by the 
stupidity of the OPA, and we do not blame 
the lumber manufacturers too much. We 
probably would do the same if we were in 
their place, but it is going to take lumber 
other than plank, timbers, and green clears 
if we are to build a million homes this year. 

On account of pric ceilings being made 
by edict rather than by the law of supply 
and demand, it is only natural for the lumber 
manufacturers to take advantage of every 
loophole to get more money for their stock, 
just as we all do when figuring our income 
tax. If we had a natural market, based on 
supply and demand, there would be no rea- 
son for manufacturers to resort to the sub- 
terfuges they are now using, as each item 
manufactured would be priced on the basis 
of supply and demand. 

Our clients, of course, would like to buy 
kiln dried 2-inch dimension, but no manu- 
facturer is going to make 2 by 4—R/L No. 1 
Common K. D. SS at $34.50 f. o. b. mill 
when he can sell 4 by 12—R/L No. 1 Common 
Rough Green at $27.50. The OPA will allow 
reworking plants to rework these 4 by 12’s 
into kiln-dried 2 by 4’s, and for doing this 
the reworking plants can charge $18 or $20 
per thousand feet, but the legitimate manu- 
facturer can charge only $7 difference be- 
tween kiln dried 2 by 4’s and the rough green 
4 by 12’s. No wonder legitimate lumber 
manufacturers are not making kiln dried 
dimension. The same discrepancy applies to 
1 by 4—R/L Band better F.G. Flooring. The 
ceiling price on flooring is $45 mill basis, but 
4 by 6—R/L B and better roug’: green clear 
is priced at $57. No manufacturer, in his 
right mind, is going to cut 4 by 6 rough 
green clear into flooring and sell it for $12 
less than he can get for 4 by 6’s. 

We are told there are to be new fir ceiling 
prices that are more in line with needs and 
conditions, but we are afraid we will be given 
another patch-work job that will cure noth- 
ing. What we need is a major operation. 


HOW OPA WORKS 


The ceiling price of fir railroad ties is $28.50 
per thousand feet f. o. b. mill. If for export, 
the mills can charge $32 per thousand feet. 
This is an example of why the mills like 
foreign business. Another laugh—a tie 
measuring 6 by 8—8 feet is supposed to weigh 
3,500 pounds per thousand feet, but a tie 
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6 by 8—9 feet is figured at 3,300 pounds, No 
one knows why. 

The Canadian Government does not try to 
regulate prices on export shipments. The 
fir mills in British Columbia have just sold 
32,000,000 feet of ties to China on the basis 
of $386 to $47.50 per thousand feet. If our 
mills could have furnished them the price 
could not have been over $32. 

SALES, PRODUCTION, AND SHIPMENTS 

The confidential report of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association for the week end- 
ing January 19, which was mailed to the 


assOciation’s member mills today, will show 
the following: 





{In millions} 

. . Dec. | Dec. | Jan, | Jan. | Jan, 
Week ending-.....-... 22 | 2 | 6 | 12°| 19 
Production_..........-. 76 36 44 78 78 

MEsidecdodhtestbubas 69 55 60 76 &5 
Shipments...........-. 71 47 46 78 S4 
Unfilled orders........ 509 | 612] 618} 604 595 
Mill inventories_...... 298 292 2384 





Sales were divided as follows: 





[In millions} 
Week ending. Soe - >. 1. 1. ™ 
Rail shipment_-....... 52 39 40 54 58 
Domestic cargo........ 5 7 7 8 9 
ee ere 5 2 6 6 9 
Sh conkoadacdel 7 6 7 8 8 











[In millions] 
Week ending ae - - or >= = 
Rail shipment_........| 495 | 501] 495 | 483 476 
Domestic cargo........| 35 37 43 40 40 
Re: 69 74 81 81 79 





The Western Pine Association’s report for 
the week ending Jan. 12 showed the fol- 


[In millions} 





[From Crow’s Pacific Coast Lumber Digest of 
December 15, 1945] 


InpusTRY Is QUITTING THE UNEQUAL BATTLE 
(By C. C. Crow) 


This week Mr. Frank Ransom, President of 
the Eastern & Western Lumber Co., of Port- 
land, announced that within the next few 
days they will close for all time. This is one 
of the top sawmills of the Northwest that has 
been in operation for 45 years and at its peak 
produced over a long period an average of 
110,000,000 feet of lumber annually. 

Only a comparatively short time ago nu- 
merous other well-known sawmill concerns 
took the same steps as the Eastern & Western 
Lumber Co. To name a few, there have been 
the Clark & Wilson Lumber Co. with its three 
big plants on the Columbia River, Pacific 
National Lumber Co., Tacoma, Wash.; Silver 
Falls Timber Co., Silverton, Oreg.; Westport 
Lumber Co., Westport, Oreg.; and the big 
Bellingham division of Bloedel-Donovan 
Lumber Co. 

Keep in mind that, with possibly one ex- 
ception, all of these mills have or had 
standing timber of their own when they 
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closed. Keep in mind that all of these con- 
cerns were in a good financial position and 
enjoyed the prestige of long-established con- 
nections with the very best trade both domes- 
tic and foreign who had come to know that 
they were capably managed and well equipped 
and their product of dependable, high-class 
uniformity. 

Why have these mills quit? No one who 
knows the conditions under which they have 
been operating can criticize them. 

Some would have you believe they closed 
because of the inability to get timber. That 
has been a small factor only. In former 
years all of these concerns brought timber 
from greater distances than they did in the 
last days of their sawing. During the peak 
of Columbia River production, logs were be- 
ing towed at snail’s pace up the river against 
the current from the very mouth of this 
stream 100 miles from Portland. Plenty of 
timber is available today in the opposite 
direction from Portland up the Willamette 
Valley at shorter distances and it all moves 
down grade to the mills. True, it is not on 
the average as good Douglas fir as was har- 
vested on the lower Columbia River, but it 
does make excellent lumber even though 
carrying a smaller percentage of clears. 

While the managers of these liquidated 
mills have never openly made such an ad- 
mission, it has not been the inability to get 
logs that has been the major reason for their 
quitting. They have tired of fighting Gov- 
ernment bureaus. They have tired of con- 
stantly struggling for elbow room from the 
never-ending stream of red tape turned out 
and wrapped around them by Government 
crackpots. They have tired of spending half 
of each day arguing with Government- 
backed, red labor racketeers. They have 
tired of waiting for months for the OPA to 
make decisions that should not take them 
more than a few days, as that bureau fails 
utterly to make urgently needed and clearly 
deserved adjustments to regulations and 
prices to meet the changing conditions while 
production costs mount. They have tired of 
having the worst radical element in their 
organizations preach and teach contempt for 
the employer. They have tired of having 
these same reds first encouraging and later 
demanding of loyal employees that they hold 
to a minimum the personal effort which they 
expend as they did during the war when 
lumber was so indispensable, and the output 
per man per hour dropped to a ruinously low 
level. They have tired of labor demands for 
more and more concessions while their effi- 
ciency continues to drop. They have tired 

of having Government-employed labor trou- 
ble-makers constantly circulating amongst 
their employees, figuring out ways to make 
satisfied men dissatisfied. They have tired 
of the constant threat of unauthorized 
“quickie” strikes and the progressive in- 
fringements upon the authority to direct 
their own businesses, a result of the insolent 
and overbearing Government-schooled policy 
of organized labor. 

The facts are, these excellent, well-equipped 
mills capable of employing thousands of 
men and turning out millions of feet of lum- 
ber each day, which is urgently needed, have 
sickened of studied dictation imposed upon 
them by a Government administered by a 
spineless Congress of self-seeking politicians 
led by an accidental President, a weakling, 
the impotent spawn of ward-heeling, gang- 
ster politics who is satisfied to do the only 
thing he is capable of doing and that is to 
drift along with the New Deal flotsam on 
which he was born politically. 

The liquidation of savmills has only 
started. The OPA and numerous other bu- 
reaus, with their dilatory tactics and im- 
practical hamstringing of all industry, are 
making it necessary for a businessman to be- 
come a crook if he stays in business and 
remains solvent. More good mills have been 
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sold for a song during the past year than 
im any 10 years previously. This has also 
been liquidation. Sawmill operators, who 
have put in a lifetime building up such 
organizations as those already mentioned, 
have with full justification come to realize 
that it is futile and certainly not worth while 
to continue in the one-sided battle against 
merged subversion of entrenched Federal 
parlor pinks and the soap-box radicals they 
are forced to employ. 

What is true of the lumber industry in 
the Northwest is true of other industries in 
all sections of the United States. Any man 
who with hard work and close application 
has built up a business is not going to con- 
tinue it, lose what he has, and shorten his 
own life by trying to do the impossible just 
to keep grasping politicians in office to test 
out the theories of a lot of academic nit-wits 
who could not run a peanut stand and come 
out whole even if furnished free of charge 
the necessary equipment and materials. 

It will take someone bigger than a group 
of demagogues headed by a necktie salesman 
to keep this country from losing its indispen- 
sable industry leadership, without which it 
is destined to sacrifice the democracy and 
free enterprise with which we at one time 
became the greatest Nation in the world and 
the hope and ambition’ of oppressed people 
the world over. 


[From Improvement Bulletin of January 3, 
1946] 


In PERSPECTIVE 
(By G. L. Anderson) 


We enter this, the first new year of peace, 
with altogether too many difficulties in the 
way of a prompt and prosperous return to the 
normal business of the nation. 

It becomes more and more evident that the 
pains of transition from war to peace do not 
spring from the defects of capitalism nor the 
errors of labor but from the exploits of gov- 
ernment. 

We are reaping, whether we like or not, the 
harvest of too much governmental control 
and regimentation of both employer and em- 
ploye, of too much interference in those func- 
tions which are not properly the province of 
the government, and of too many ignorant, 
inefficient and even vicious bureaus and bu- 
reaucrats which have become the tares in the 
wheat of our national industrial economy. 

As a consequence even the great construc- 
tion program which was to be depended on 
for much of the immediate employment of 
our returning veterans and displaced war- 
industry workers, is being slowed to a halting 
state and may even come to a complete stand- 
still. 

At this moment, capital and industry are 
ready and willing to go forward in the great- 
est era of productivity this Nation has ever 
known, bulwarked by a consumer demand 
which would assure full employment and 
round-the-clock operation for every major 
and minor industry in the country. Unem- 
ployment, for everyone willing to work, would 
cease to exist for the next 5 years at least, if it 
were not for the unfortunate struggle be- 
tween labor and industry which, basically, 
stems from government interference and re- 
strictions. 

Industry wants to go ahead and labor wants 
to be employed and between them, by intelli- 
gent consideration of mutual problems, there 
lies a solution for all difficulties but from 
within and without, both are plagued by too 
many committees and agencies who, in the 
guise of settling, only succeed in widening 
the breach between the two factions. 

The latest suggestion that Government 
delve into the private records of corporations 
with fact-finding committees to determine 
whether or not higher wages can be paid out 
of capital is probably the most arrogant as- 
sumption of any governmental power ad- 
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vanced thus far in a long series of prelimi- 
nary regimentations. It is a direct reversal 
of the old economic rule that the selling price 
is the determining factor in the price of the 
component parts of any article or service. 

Where the serious damage ‘s done, how- 
ever, is in the relationship between industry 
and labor. Erroneous premises are set up and 
equally erroneous conclusions result, which 
widen the breach between the two factions 
and lessen the possibility of reasonable con- 
clusions. 

Dividends to stockholders are the wages of 
capital. Investors have as much right to 
these wages as do the workers for their money 
provides the opportunity for employment. 
Capital is the safeguard of industry. Indus- 
try does not have the limitless assets of Gov- 
ernment on which to draw. When industry 
needs huge sums of money it comes either 
from capital or from investors and where 
there is little of the former, and no reason- 
able assurance of dividends to the lat- 
ter * * * no financing is possible. 

All of these things are known to reason- 
able, intelligent men, but for some reason, 
for the sake of political opportunities, they 
are ignored by Government or bypassed 
through some wild-eyed theory which is born 
in the minds of men who wish to control 
everything. 

No government-controlled economy has 
ever paid workers anything but a bare sub- 
sistence. We have had opportunity to see 
that in the past 5 years. No nation, under 
any kind of political system, has ever ap- 
proached the level of living conditions which 
has been reached in our Nation under private 
industry and profit system. 

Nor is there any better system yet devised 
which promises so much to the individual 
who works to produce and may none of us 
ever forget it. 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. CHIPERFIELD]. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Chairman, 
the State Department is planning to es- 
tablish a new information and cultural 
relations program all over the world. It 
will soon ask Congress to approve H. R. 
4982, entitled “The interchange of per- 
sons, knowledge, and skills between the 
people of the United States and the peo- 
ples of other countries,” so that it may 
undertake a radical departure and ex- 
pansion from its existing programs and 
functions. 

Originally, at the request of the State 
Department, a bill, H. R. 4368, was intro- 
duced before the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee to authorize such a program. 
This original bill, in my opinion, was a 
legislative monstrosity. It proposed to 
establish programs for the interchange 
of persons, knowledge, and skills without 
in any Manner defining what those pro- 
grams were to be, without placing a limit 
on the amount to be authorized, or plac- 
ing a time limit as to the period of the 
authorization. The language was so 
broad in its terms that it was almost 
impossible of definition. 

What program could not be under- 
taken under the pretext of interchange 
of knowledge and skills? Almost anv 
program within one’s imagination could 
come under such broad terms. 

So, during the hearings before the For- 
eign Affairs Committee it soon became 
apparent there was a need for a more 
specific bill, and H. R. 4368 was aban- 
doned and the bill H. R. 4982 has now 
been substituted in its place. 
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The State Department was so anxious 
to have this bill pass the Congress be- 
fore the last session expired it was pushed 
through our committee, in my opinion, 
without adequate hearings. That this 
was the case became apparent when the 
Rules Committee refused to grant a rule 
on this measure even though there ap- 
peared before it bipartisan proponents of 
the bill. 

It is also apparent there is dissatis- 
faction with this measure from sources 
outside of Congress, because after the 
Foreign Affairs Committee had approved 
it both the AP and UP news syndicates 
publicly notified the State Department 
of their refusal to cooperate in such a 
program. If the reports in the press are 
correct, opposition was also encountered 
from the School of Journalism in New 
York City. 

Before Congress acts upon this bill I 
believe there should be further hearings 
upon it by the Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee so these interested parties can be 
heard. If such an opportunity is not 
afforded, I believe the proper action for 
this House would be, when this bill is 
presented, to recommit it to the com- 
mittee for further consideration. 

Certainly serious consideration should 
be given to amending this bill in several 
particulars. 

First. There should be a ceiling estab- 
lished as to the amount to be authorized. 
This has been the usual practice in most 
authorization bills. A recent example is 
the UNRRA bill which established a ceil- 
ing beyond which appropriations could 
not be authorized. I believe this is sound 
legislative practice. 

The appropriations for the State De- 
partment 7 or 8 years ago, in peacetime, 
only amounted to around $25,000,000. 
While their appropriations have in- 
creased materially during the war period, 
and I realize they have a greater respon- 
sibility now, I do feel we should put some 
limit on this program because it is appar- 
ent, from reading the hearings on this 
measure, it is intended to spend annually 
on such a program more than the entire 
cost of the State Department was some 
7 or 8 years ago. 

It is my understanding under this pro- 
gram for the first year, when it is just 
getting started, we will be asked to appro- 
priate $29,000,000. We all know when 
these bureaus once are established they 
never, in succeeding years, ask for less 
but keep growing like Topsy. 

Second. While there has been an at- 
tempt to classify the different programs 
under the revised bill, let us examine 
some of the language it still contains: 

Under section 3 (b) the Secretary of 
State is authorized to make grants of 
money, services, or property to govern- 
mental institutions, public or private 
nonprofit organizations, and individuals, 
both in the United States and in other 
countries for technical projects under- 
taken and jointly financed by the United 
States and another government, or by the 
United States and a private nonprofit 
organization, for the common benefit of 
the United States and another country. 

What is meant by technical projects? 
Iam unable to state. I hope we are not 
to judge the future by the past. Under 
a program undertaken by the Coordina- 
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tor of Inter-American Affairs such pro- 
grams as providing a technical basis for 
planning was undertaken in Paraguay 
at a cost of $105,500; a program to im- 
prove agricultural technique in Peru 
costing $101,701; to introduce ideas and 
techniques designed to effect an increase 
in production of food products in Vene- 
zuela, costing $40,000; public baths and 
lodgings in Chile at a cost of $185,000; 
water supply system in Honduras at a 
cost of $51,282; sewerage system in Ecua- 
dor at a cost of $36,496; and a road proj- 
ect in Honduras of $1,222,000. 

All of these projects and literally hun- 
dreds like them have been carried on 
in Central and South America under the 
guise of improving cultural relations with 
these countries, mostly at our expense. 
I believe we should clearly define the 
language of this bill so that such proj- 
ects will not be permitted under this new 
program. 

Third. Let us take another classifica- 
tion. Section 3 (f) provides that we 
give assistance to American-founded, 
American-affiliated, and American-spon- 
sored schools, libraries, and community 
centers abroad. Does this mean we are 
going to subsidize every privately en- 
dowed American school established all 
over the world and have these institu- 
tions clamoring and competing for our 
taxpayers’ hard-earned dollars? Why 
not define by conditions in the bill how 
and when this aid is to be granted? 

Fourth. The bill also provides for in- 
terchange of students, professors, and 
outstanding persons. Is there any reason 
why the United States should bear the 
entire burden of such an interchange? 
If not, why do we not specify in this bill 
that the countries with whom we are 
making such exchanges should pay a 
proportionate share of such expenses? 

Fifth. Do you believe it is good legis- 
lative practice for us to authorize, as is 
done in section 5 (d), and pay the ex- 
penses of, attendance at meetings or con- 
ventions of societies and associations 
concerned with furthering the purposes 
of this act; or section 5 (b) to furnish 
for citizens and subjects of other coun- 
tries such entertainment as the Secre- 
tary determines to be advisable for the 
achievement of the purposes of this act, 
both in the United States and in other 
countries, when there is no limit of any 
character as to what might be classed 
as entertainment, or the nature of meet- 
ings or conventions to be held? Why 
should not this be on a cooperative basis 
rather than at our expense? 

Sixth. Furthermore, there are waivers 
in a great many instances in this bill of 
existing statutes with reference to travel 
allowances, civil-service classifications, 
and so forth. I do not believe there is 
a single member of the committee who 
could explain on the floor of the House 
intelligently the provisions which are 
waived and their legal effect. Is it nota 
dangerous practice to wipe out with one 
fell swoop existing legislation which has 
been on the statute books for years to 
protect against abuses? 

But the main purpose of this act is to 
set up an information service for radio, 
news, and motion pictures, to be dissemi- 
nated all over the world. The Congress 
attempted to do away with the OWI in 
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peacetime, but under this bill not only the 
remnants will be saved but there wil] 
be again authorized a full-grown peace- 
time propaganda and information sery- 
ice. 

Under this act it will be proposed to 
have in this portion alone, by July 1, ap- 
proximately 2,600 people employed, clas- 
sified as follows: 

Short-wave broadcasting 

Staff in the Department of State han- 
dling both information and cultural- 
relations work 

Staff in the American Embassies and 

consulates abroad (400 officers, 120 

clerks) 

Information staff attached to the 

United States Army in Germany, 

Austria, and Japan 


Now, this service will either be ¢ prop- 
aganda service, a factual servicc, or a 
combination of the two. Undoubtedly it 
will be the function of this Department 
of Information to see that the peoples of 
other countries understand United 
States foreign policy, and so far as pos- 
sible sympathize with it. This will be a 
difficult task indeed. Before you can 
make other peoples understand our for- 
eign policy we must. avoid a weathervane 
policy. Before you can ask someone to 
stand behind and support a program you 
must stand still long enough for him to 
be able to do so. 

Nevertheless, to obtain the proper 
sympathy for our foreign policy the 
State Department will necessarily en- 
gage in a program of propaganda. Any- 
one who is familiar with psychological 
warfare and the techniques used there- 
in, knows they are neither necessarily 
true or necessarily false. The object is 
to mobilize a person’s emotions in such a 
way they will dominate his reason. I do 
not mean by this that by doing so there 
would be any evil design, but do you be- 
lieve for one moment if the State Depart- 
ment has a positive policy on some im- 
portant issue affecting the foreign field, 
and there was controversy over this is- 
sue in Congress, that as much informa- 
tion would be sent abroad in opposition 
to this policy as would be sent in favor 
of it? It seems obvious this would not be 
the case but that the information dis- 
seminated would necessarily be weighted 
in favor of the State Department’s own 
policy. This is the reason we must not 
have the Government enter into compe- 
tition with private news agencies who 
are so careful to maintain standards of 
complete objectivity in the handling of 
news. 

But if it should be the case, instead 
of propaganda being sent out as infor- 
mation from this country that only 
factual information is used, are we not 
invading the legitimate field of the regu- 
larly established news agencies by set- 
ting up such an information service? 
Certainly we should not sponsor any 
agency which would enter into direct 
competition in this field. 

What is there in this bill which limits 
such service so there would be assurance 
it would be facilitative and supplemental 
to the normal currents of private inter- 
change through the medium of the press, 
radio, camera, and screen? 
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While I believe there are certain legiti- 
mate programs in the international field 
in which this country should engage so 
it could properly carry out its responsi- 
bilities in the postwar years, yet I am 
convinced that in authorizing such pro- 
grams there should be very definite limi- 
tations and conditions which would pre- 
vent our Government from competing 
with privately established institutions, 
industries, and other enterprises. 

Mr. Chairman, let us look before we 
leap. Let us not establish a world-wide 
WPA with Uncle Sam playing the role 
of Santa Claus. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill altogether car- 
ries enormous sums of money because it 
carries as permanent appropriations an 
estimated $5,000,000,000 for interest on 
the public debt, nearly $600,000,000 for 
sinking funds, $1,500,000,000 for tax re- 
funds and customs draw-backs, and 
$2,800,000,000 for trust funds. The reg- 
’ ular operating fund involved in the bill is 
$1,604,000,000. 

I find I was wrong when I interrupted 
the gentleman from Indiana on the total 
amount involved and in the first state- 
ment I just made. It should have been 
$11,600,000,000 for the gross total. I 
shall correct that figure as I get to it. 

There are presented here proposed cuts 
of Budget estimates of $29,660,000. Of 
these, $10,508,000 came out of the Treas- 
ury Department and $19,000,000 out of 
the Post Office Department. 

There are some sores in the Treasury 
Department that are not cleaned up. I 
am going to talk about some of them be- 
cause I think the attention of the House 
should be called tothem. Their is, first, 
the Division of Research and Statistics 
headed by Doc Haas, the pay-roll expert 
in the Treasury Department. Doc, you 
know, likes to be on a good Many pay 
rolls. We have him down now to two 
pay rolls, namely, the Division of Re- 
search and Statistics and the Bureau of 
the Public Debt. The worst trouble with 
that is that with an expenditure over-all 
of $350,000 or $400,000 the statistics he 
gets out are none-too dependable. He 
used to be on two or three other pay rolls. 
Frankly, I believe that efficiency in the 
Treasury Department would be promoted 
if the outfit were abolished, because I 
have seen many cases before the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means and before 
our own committee where their statistics 
did not hold up. 

There is another sore right in the 
office of the Secretary of the Treasury 
that has only partially been cleaned up. 
That is their publicity set-up. You know 
these Government publicity agencies are 
a menace to the agency that they are in. 
If these people themselves would get up 
their press releases and that sort of thing 
and get them out, it would take less of 
their time in a long run, because they 
would not have so many questions to 
answer and so much explaining to do. 
There would not be so everlastingly many 
items put out which they have to explain 
afterward. I do not know, but I think 
the whole publicity picture in the Gov- 
ernment is terrible. For instance, we 
can all remember that press release of 
General Eisenhower, which was put out 


right around Christmas, which not only 
caused him a whole lot of trouble, but 
caused all of us here in the House a great 
deal of trouble in connection with the 
discharge of men from the armed forces. 
It was an ill-advised statement, and very 
poorly done, and gave wrong impressions. 
That is what we get when people who 
know nothing about the job and have 
nothing to do but publicity get out state- 
ments. Here in the Secretary’s office 
there is a set-up of $59,000 for publicity. 
We took $20,000 out of that item. Per- 
sonally, I would have liked to have seen 
the whole of it out. But that could not 
be done at one time. I hope that we 
cannot only do that another year, but 
that we will be able to clean that whole 
picture up all through the Government. 
Perhaps the most notorious offender 
along publicity lines is the OPA. They 
spend millions of dollars for propaganda, 
and the result of that propaganda is mis- 
information. I do not know how people 
in responsible positions can stand it to 
have folks get up interviews and state- 
ments to give out for them who do not 
have the slightest comprehension of what 
the job is about. When you have that 
going on all through the Government it 
is absolutely no wonder that the people 
back home have a misconception of what 
the situation in the Government of the 
United States is. The taxpayers are 
paying for that false impression. It is 
about time we came to an end of that 
way of doing business. 

What pleases me most about this bill 
is the fact which appears on page 2 of 
the report. The way we have set up our 
operating expenses we are going to re- 
quire nearly $40,000,000 less to operate 
the Treasury Department in the fiscal 
year 1947 than in 1946. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. TageEr] 
has expired. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself five additional minutes. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a brief statement 
and a question based on what I am going 
to say? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. MAY. The gentleman knows that 
during the war a great many temporary 
war agencies were set up in the Govern- 
ment which were heavily manned with 


_ unprecedented numbers of employees. 


Mr. TABER. That is true. 

Mr. MAY. I have noticed that when 
Congress passed the bill to authorize the 
President to reorganize the Government 
so as to eliminate bureaucracy and un- 
necessary expenses, they have adopted 
the practice downtown of finding some 
bureau that has been set up with several 
thousand employees and has performed 
its functions and is no longer essential, 
instead of just leaving those employees 
out and letting them seek employment 
in industry, they transfer them to some 
other larger bureau or agency. There 
they are paid the same amount they 
would be paid if they were in the tem- 
porary agency. 

Mr. TABER. Do they not generally 
get a raise when they are transferred? 

Mr. MAY. In a great many instances; 
yes. They have some kind of an arrange- 
ment with the Civil Service Commission 
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by which they will lop them into an old 
ceed in a new position by the whole- 
sae. 

Has the gentleman’s committee given 
any attention to that problem by way of 
cutting appropriations so that they will 
have to reduce the number? 

Mr. TABER. We have tried to do that 
in this bill just as far as we could. 

There is one other thing in the bill 
that I am rather proud of. If the gen- 
tleman has the report and will turn to 
page 20, he will see there a schedule of 
items contained in the bill. If the gen- 
tleman will look in the last column, he 
will see that cuts were made below the 
Budget estimates. The gentleman will 
notice that, with the exception of a very 
few items, there was not a single item 
that was not cut. 

I think on the first two pages there are 
three items that were not cut: Printing 
and binding, a $28,000 item in the Secre- 
tary’s office; the Treasury building op- 
erating force which covers the janitors 
and the cleaners; and distinctive paper 
for United States securities. It was ab- 
solutely impossible to cut these three 
items. Every other item on those two 
pages was cut; there is not a single item 
of increase. 

As I told the gentleman, there are 
some things I have not been able to ac- 
complish in this bill, such as that Re- 
search Statistics outfit which is abso- 
lutely no good—the one with the Treas- 
ury Ppay-roll expert on it. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, may I ask 
the gentleman another question? 

Mr. TABER. Yes. 

Mr. MAY, I agree with the gentle- 
man that practically every one of the 
items referred to in the last column car- 
ries a minus sign which means they have 
been reduced; but there are a lot of plus 
signs in other columns, and at the end of 
the last column there is a plus of $272.,- 
203,054. Does that mean that the bill 
taken as a whole is that much in excess 
of the Budget Bureau estimate, or what? 

Mr. TABER. It means that the whole 
bill is that much in excess of the appro- 
priations that have so far been made for 
1946. The reason this situation exists 
is because the appropriations for 1946 
were made prior to the passage of Public 
Laws 106 and 134 increasing the pay of 
the civilian employees of the Govern- 
ment and the pay of the post-office em- 


ployees. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has again ex- 
pired. 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself five additional minutes. 

The total estimate for those items 
which will have to be taken care of in 
deficiency bills—and those figures all ap- 
pear on page 2—total almost $280,000,000 


in estimates that are pending at the pres- 
ent time before the Congress to cover 
those items almost entirely—they have 


to be taken into consideration before we 
take into consideration the increase of 
$272,000.000 or whatever it is that the 
bill is above the appropriation for 1946. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER, I yield to the gentleman 
from South Dakota. 
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Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I think 
possibly I should call attention to the 
fact that the figure the gentleman from 
Kentucky used, $272,000,000 with a plus 
sign, was a figure that applied to the in- 
crease of permanent and indefinite an- 
nual appropriations rather than to the 
operating expense fund. 

Mr. TABER. That, of course, in- 
cludes a two-hundred-and-fifty-million- 
cdd dollars increase for interest on the 
public debt alone. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. And 
$345,060,000 for the Federal old-age and 
survivors insurance trust fund. 

Mr. TABER. Yes. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The net 
totals for the Post Office Department and 
for the Treasury Department in operat- 
ing funds show a minus $10,000,000 for 
the Treasury Department, and a minus 
$9,000,000 for the Post Office Department 
as against Budget estimates. 

Mr. TABER. That is right. If you 
will look on page 2 you will find the 
Treasury shows a minus of almost $40,- 
060,000, as compared with the 1946 ap- 
propriations as they will be after the in- 
creased pay bills are covered. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The fact 
is that both the Treasury and Post Office 
Departments do show an increase over 
the 1946 appropriations, this increase be- 
ing largely due to the pay increases the 
gentleman has cited? 

Mr. TABER. Yes. That will have to 
be covered by deficiencies later. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Is there any founda- 
tion for the stories that we get to the 
effect we are letting contracts for post- 
office buildings without submitting them 
to competitive bidding? 

Mr. TABER. When the bill is being 
read for amendment and we get to the 
Fourth Assistant Postmaster Generai’s 
office I will have information indicating 
that in at least one particular case bids 
were advertised for and rejected. Then 
they chased around for 2 or 3 months and 
finally let a contract without any bids to 
somebody else. There were four bids 
submitted in all, including the one to 
whom the contract was let. The one to 
whom the contract was let was an 
original bidder, but he bid more money 
than the low bidder. None of these bid- 
ders complied with the specifications in 
the original advertisement, including the 
one to whom the contract was let without 
competitive bidding. I will get the details 
out here when the bill is read for amend- 
ment, 

Mr. KNUTSON. Is that not contrary 
to law? 

Mr. TABER. I think it is. I do not 
think they have the authority to do that 
but I would not want to answer that 
until the bill is read for amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has again 
expired. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself five additional minutes. 


Mr. 
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Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr, 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Did 
the committe grant all that the Bureau 
of Narcotics asked in the way of appro- 
priations for inspectors, and so forth? 
I am very much interestec in stopping 
the misuse of barbiturates, which are 
doing great damage to the high-school 
boys and girls today. I am told that in 
the veterans’ hospitals the patients are 
given barbiturates to keep them quiet. 
This is a very dangerous drug-forming 
habit and I am wondering if some of the 
money could not be used for the control 
of the use of barbiturates. 

Mr. TABER. We gave the Bureau of 
Narcotics an increase of $100,000 above 
their this year’s appropriation. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. To 
be expended chiefly for inspection and 
supervision? 

Mr. TABER. It will be used entirely 
for that purpose. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Is 
there an appropriation in this bill for 
operations under the pure food and drug 
law? 

Mr. TABER. Oh, no; that is not in 
this bill at all. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky. 

Mr. MAY. I notice since I have been 
in Congress that we vote deficiency bills 
year after year. That, as I understand 
it, derives from the practice of bureaus 
obligating themselves for funds beyond 
the fiscal year for which the appropria- 
tion has been made in excess of the 
amount of the appropriation. Are they 
still carrying on that kind of practice 
downtown in these various executive 
bureaus of obligating the departments 
with contracts running beyond the fiscal 
year where it involves an increase that 
you have to consider? 

Mr. TABER. The abuse of it comes 
largely in the spending of funds in the 
early part of a fiscal year in excess of 
a proper apportionment of the funds. 
In my opinion these funds should be 
apportioned so that not more than one- 
twelfth could be spent in any one month, 
because if you do not do something of 
that kind a lot of them, although it is 
in violation of the law, will go ahead and 
create a situation where they do not 
have money enough to carry on their 
activities in the last months of the year, 
and they will come back here and ask 
for a deficiency appropriation. They 
cannot let contracts without having the 
money in full providing for the amount 
of the contracts. 

Mr. MAY. In other words, what they 
do is to spend more money in the early 
part of the fiscal year than they should 
spend, and they run out of money for 
the latter part of it, and then come back 
to Congress and ask them to make it up. 

Mr. TABER. That is one of the games. 
uate they have another game that is 

ad. 

Mr. MAY. I think they ought to stop 
those things, and I think the Committee 
on Appropriations is the one to do it. 
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Mr. TABER. They have another game, 
They will save a little money as they go 
along, and then in the last month they 
will raise the salaries of all of the chief 
officers of the Bureau involved so that 
there will be an extra burden on the ap- 
propriation the next year. That is q 
regular trick. They will not come be- 
fore the committee and justify that in. 
crease, but they will sneak it in. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Iam very 
much interested in the reduction which 
the committee proposed of $343,000 in 
the Office of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury on the cost of handling penalty mail. 
I wonder if the gentleman would say 
something about how he was able to ac- 
complish that saving? 

Mr. TABER. Well, there is only one 
way to do it, and that is to stop these 
people from sending out a lot of foolish 
stuff. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 additional minutes. 

I came prepared for that question, al- 
though I did not know it was going to be 
asked. Can you see that folder? That is 
a product of the Treasury Department 
which was sent out. That has been 
broadcast all over. It is the most foolish 
thing you ever saw, just as if anybody 
did not know enough to get out an in- 
come-tax statement and make a return, 
without getting up a lot of such posters 
as that and sending them out, costing 
thousands and thousands of dollars. 
You cannot get that kind of a thing out 
and broadcast it all over the United 
States for nothing. That is one of the 
things that this $300,000 cut was aimed 
at. They not only get up these things 
to put out and pay a lot of artists in con- 
nection with it, when they are absolutely 
worthless and will not be effective and 
will not serve any useful purpose, but 
they load up the mails with that sort of 
thing. This penalty-mail statute is val- 
uable largely as a deterrent. It will not 
actually stop half of the propaganda that 
ought to be stopped. 

This penalty-mail business is not only 
$343,000 below the Budget but it is $1,- 
300,000 below the current-year figure, in- 
dicating that the Budget had an idea that 
they needed to have a little halter put on 
them. I am hopeful that a lot of this 
penalty-mail business can be stopped. 

There are one or two things in connec- 
tion with the post-office situation about 
which I should like to talk. We are in 
a period of detlining post-office revenue. 
On page 10 of the report that is taken 
up. For the last 4 months, according to 
-the report, there has been a decline in 
revenue. There was a decline in Sep- 
tember of 6.50 percent, in October of 9.11 
percent, in November of 3.10 percent, and 
in December of 7.10 percent, and I un- 
derstand that the figures for January 
show a 7.35-percent decline. 

Mr. LUDLOW. That is a preliminary 
figure, based on reports from the 208 
largest offices. 
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Mr. TABER. That, of course, is sub- 
ject to correction. It may run larger. 
This indicates that the volume of mail is 
going down. It indicates a much larger 
decrease in the volume of mail annually 
than the percentage shows. The per- 
centage is the dollar revenue. We all 
know there will not be over 50 percent, 
yes, there will not be over 25 percent as 
much soldier mail handled in the coming 
fiscal year as there is in this, and not 
more than 25 percent this year as com- 
pared with last year, because the num- 
ber in the armed forces today is presently 
only about 50 percent of what it was at 
the peak on the ist of July. The volume 
of free mail will be very, very largely 
reduced. 

With that picture in mind, of course, 
it was impossible to provide as. many 
clerks and carriers and rural carriers 
and others as the Budget has estimated. 
There were increases in the volume of 
mail in sight, according to the Post Of- 
fice Department, at the time they sub- 
mitted their figures to the Budget first 
in September, so we had to go over those 
igures and make certain reductions, 
which appear in the bill. There is no 
sense in loading up the Department with 
a great lot of help that it cannot use. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I am in- 
terested in getting the gentleman’s in- 
terpretation of the silver paragraph on 
page 25. As I read it, it authorizes the 
Secretary of the Treasury to sell or lease 
for certain purposes any silver held or 
owned by the United States at not less 
than 71.11 cents per fine troy ounce, 
Then the proviso says: 

Providing at all times the ownership and 
possession or Control in the United States 
{an amount of silver of a monetary value 
equal to the face amount of all outstanding 
silver certificates heretofore or hereafter is- 
sued by the Secretary of the Treasury shall 
be maintained by the Treasury. 


That is, at what valuation would the 
Silver be computed to determine the 
monetary value equal to the face value of 
all silver certificates outstanding—at 
what price per ounce? 

Mr. TABER. The statute in force at 
this time, according to my understand- 
ing, requires sHver to be computed for 
the purpose of backing a silver certificate 
at $1.29 per ounce. On the other hand, 
the market price of silver, without the 
Government purchase, would probably go 
down to 25 or 30 cents at the present 
time. This permits the sale at 71.11 
cents, which is the price that I under- 
stand the Government is currently pay- 
ing. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Is not 
the effect of this provision to reduce the 
actual value of a dollar silver certificate 
in the ratio of 71.11 cents to $1.29? 

Mr. TABER. No, because the silver 
certificate would not be affected in any 
way by this language. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. It is my information that 
the world price of silver today is con- 
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siderably higher than 171.11 cents. Is 
that a fact? 

Mr.TABER. Iunderstanditisnot. I 
understand that the world price is only 
maintained at near 71 cents because of 
the statut. which we have which requires 
the Treasury Department to go into the 
market and purchase. 

Mr. HILL. I think the gentleman is 
mistaken on that because I am certain 
that the price of silver in the world mar- 
ket is much higher than 71.12 cents. 

Mr. TABER. We will find out so that 
we will know when the bill is being read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has again ex- 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself another 5 minutes. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for another question? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. It seems to me from a 
reading of this provision that if we are 
going to sell, that is, if the Government 
is going to sell silver to the manufactur- 
ing concerns for 71.12 cents and if that 
same silver is worth $1.20 or $1.29 per 
ounce and if it is put into the Treasury 
and we issue silver certificates against it, 
are we not absolutely losing the differ- 
ence between 71.12 cents and $1.29? 
That is the way we figured mathematics 
when I attended school. 

Mr. TABER. Of course, I am afraid 
that is not correct and I must tell the 
gentleman why. The reason is that for 
monetary purposes the price of silver is 
$1.29, which is a purely artificial price 
and not an actual price. That has been 
the law for a long time. Frankly, I do 
not believe it is a good law, but this pro- 
vision, may I say to the gentleman, re- 
quiring the sale of silver is very much in 
the interest of the silver States. I am 
going to give you the picture so that you 
will understand it because I do not want 
you to be confused. I want you to know 
what the picture is. If we do not carry 
this provision, it is going to be absolutely 
impossible under the conditions as they 
exist at the present time for silversmiths 
in this country to go on manufacturing 
silver. That means that the silversmiths 
outside of the United States will be able 
to get silver at a cheaper price than the 
silversmiths here can get it, and the sil- 
versmith industry in the United States 
will be wiped out, and the market for 
domestic silver, which is the mainstay for 
these silver producers, will be wiped out 
and gone. If you want to put those peo- 
ple who are keeping you alive, out of 
business, then you should oppose this 
provision. Otherwise you should be for 
it. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. Is the gentleman informed 
as to the price these silversmiths are go- 
ing to charge us for this silver material 
or products we are going to buy? Are 
they going to bring them down so that 
we will get the benefit of the 71.12? 

Mr. TABER. They cannot figure any 
more into it than the 71.11, under the 
OPA, 

Mr. HILL. Does the gentleman know 
any silversmith on the public pay roll to 
whom we are paying a pension? 
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Mr. TABER. No; not unless they are 
under the Social Security Act. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. I should like to 
answer the question propounded by the 
gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. 
Case]. The gentleman from South Da- 
kota asked whether the sale of this silver 
at 71.11 would not reduce the monetary 
value of silver. The thing is a little ridi- 
culous when you stop to reflect that here 
are two prices of silver. If the Treasury 
can buy silver at 71.11 per ounce, is that 
not what silver is worth? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield to 
me? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. If the 
Treasury has silver on hand, it can issue 
silver certificates and get $1.29 for an 
ounce of silver in the silver certificates. 
Why should the Treasury sell it for 71 
cents when they can get $1.29? Why 
would it not be better to issue silver cer- 
tificates and use that extra 58 cents 
toward reducing the public debt? 

Mr. TABER. You have to get it into 
circulation. It is hard work. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Will the gentle- 
man yield further? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. That statement 
by the gentleman from South Dakota 
really bypasses any real answer. You 
would go right into the inflation propo- 
sition. That is what you are advocating 
here—inflating the value of the currency. 
In other words, you are advocating a 
debasement of the currency. The gen- 
tleman’s question really is, Would it not 
be better to debase the currency than to 
sell silver at the price the Treasury pays 
for it? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. You are 
debasing silver certificates when you are 
selling it at 71 cents rather than $1.29, 
but the gentleman from Ohio is an 
ardent advocate of reducing the public 
debt, and I think we could use the silver 
for its best value in that regard. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Not with print- 
ing-press Money. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Arizona. 

Mr. MURDOCK. The gentleman 
asked a moment ago about the price of 
silver on the world market at 7l.1l¢. I 
would like to ask how much silver has 
been purchased at that price within the 
last year. It is my impression that that 
is not the world price. There is a great 
deal of silver in Mexico right now that 
you cannot buy for 71 cents an ounce. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield to 
me? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Let 
me say for the information of the gen- 
tleman that up to a few months ago 
you could buy silver in Mexico for 40 
cents an ounce, 

Mr. TABER. That is what I figured 
it was. 
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Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. If you can buy silver on 
the world market for 71.11, why do these 
jewelers come in here with this bill to 
make a raid on the Treasury? 

Mr. TABER. Because they cannot 
buy it, under the law, anywhere else. 

Mr. WHITE. Another question. 
There are 300,000,000 ounces of silver 
lend-leased to England. Does the gen- 
tleman know what England did with that 
silver and what price it is today? 

Mr. TABER. No. 

Mr. WHITE. I will tell the gentleman 
for his information, that the English 
have coined and put most of it into cir- 
culation at a higher price than our dollar 
value of silver at $1.29. You can get 
those figures at the Treasury if you will 
ask for them. 

Mr. TABER. We all expect our 
friends to make money out of their trans- 
actions. 

Mr. WHITE. Not at our expense, I 
hope. I think the gentleman is a pro- 
ponent of economy. 

Mr. TABER. We gave it to them, did 
we not? Did we not give it to them? 

Mr. WHITE. They will probably give 
it back to us and demoralize our market 
as they did in 1929. 

Mr. TABER. The gentleman does not 
expect that, does he? 

Mr. WHITE. Let me tell the gentle- 
man something else: If he will compare 
the prices of silver throughout the world, 
and particularly India, he will find it is 
around almost a dollar an ounce—the 
world market for silver. There is a brisk 
demand all over the world; and these 
jewelers want to come in here and make 
a raid on the Treasury; and the gentle- 
man would let them. The gentleman is 
running counter to all his pronounce- 
ments here on the floor on economy and 
protecting the United States Treasury. 

Mr. TABER. I want to give the people 
of the United States half a chance, in- 
stead of wiping out the silver industry, as 
the gentleman would want to do. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Ihave a clipping 
here on the world price of silver by 
Handy and Harmon, They give it at 705 
cents per ounce. 

Let me point out that there is no real 
world market for silver today because of 
the fixed price which our Government 
and other governments are placing upon 
silver. There is no such thing as a free 
world market of silver. 

Mr. TABER. Of what date is that fig- 
ure, if the gentleman would tell us? 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. This is dated 
February 11. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. MURDOCK. If that is the world 
market price for silver why do they not 
buy silver abroad and take advantage 
of the price instead of buying it from the 
United States Treasury? 

Mr. TABER. They are not allowed to. 

Mr. MURDOCK, The law could easily 
permit it. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. The 
gentleman said something about the diffi- 
culty of getting silver into circulation. I 
have here in my hand a clipping from a 
newspaper in Montana which states that 
at Wilkinsburg, Pa., a few months ago a 
gentleman called at the bank requesting 
that a check he had be cashed in silver 
dollars. The teller said: “Sorry; I am 
allowed to let you have only one.” 

It would appear that there is no desire 
on the part of the banks of this part of 
the country to help keep and bring more 
silver into circulation so that we can have 
that money as backing for our currency. 

Mr. TABER. I do not believe very 
many banks in this part of the country 
have any demand for silver dollars. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from In- 
diana [Mr. Brooks]. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, I asked 
for this time to say a word in reference 
to the air-mail service. I am interested 
in what is now being done, but I am 
especially interested in the future plans 
for the air-mail service. 

As you know, several months ago a 
group of Congressmen from the States of 
Texas, Arkansas, Mississippi, and Loui- 
siana petitioned the Civil Aeronautics 
Board asking this Board to speed up its 
findings and its decision in reference to 
the expansion of aeronautics in the 
United States, and especially in refer- 
ence to the lower Mississippi Valley. 
During the past number of months the 
Civil Aeronautics Board has held hear- 
ings in many sections of the United 
States with the thought of expanding the 
air transportation throughout the coun- 
try. It held hearings in New England, 
out on the Pacific coast, in California, 
and in a number of other sections of the 
country, including the city of New Or- 
leans, La. They are accumulating, I am 
told, a vast amount of data on aviation 
expansion. ’ 

Mr. Chairman, it seems to me, how- 
ever, they are moving very slowly in this 
respect. I went over to see some of these 
Officials the other day to discuss this 
matter with them, and made a special 
appeal that the Civil Aeronautics Board 
speed up its work and its decisions so as 
to take advantage of the possibility of 
using some of the surplus Army and Navy 
equipment which might be available for 
air service at the present time. 

In spite of our efforts, it seems it is 
going to require months, maybe years, to 
get these decisions out of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board. In the meantime many 
airports throughout the country are 
lying in disuse. I have had occasion to 
fly over various parts of the country and 
I have seen these abandoned Army air- 
ports, I have seen other local ports not in 
use, and it seems to me the program could 
be speeded up, and at least the airports 
which have been built during the war, 
now abandoned, could be put to some 
good commercial use. I know of a num- 
ber of applications pending to use the 
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airports which have been abandoned for 
transportation purposes. appli- 
cations could certainly be acted upon 
promptly, permitting our people to use 
the facilities at hand and permitting 
them to fly and the mail to be carried. 

I am especially interested in having 
air-mail service extended to the smaller 
towns. Itis a matter of common knowl- 
edge that last year the air-mail service 
produced a surplus revenue of $60,000,- 
000, which shows that the air-mail sery- 
ice in the past has been on a most profit- 
able basis. These towns, not merely the 
cities that presently have air-mail sery- 
ice, but the small towns and villages 
throughout the country are likewise en- 
titled to air-mail service. Some of these 
towns can be given this service even be- 
fore the local airport is built. If air-mail 
service were extended to some of the 
small towns in my area in Louisiana, 
there would be a difference of 24 hours in 
the service between Washington and 
those towns in my district. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr, Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOKS. I yield to my distin- 
guished friend from the West. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I am heartily in ac- 
cord with the plea the gentleman is mak- 
ing. He is presenting a good substantial 
statement. My area is far different from 
the State of Louisiana. We not only 
could use the airports and airfields that 
have been abandoned for air-mail serv- 
ice, but we ought to extend the pick-up 
service so that we can furnish air-mail 
delivery and gathering of the mail from 
the back doors of America, in the moun- 
tain districts where the inaccessible 
spots are located, and we could do that 
in cooperation with the gentleman’s 
plan. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Louisiana has expired. 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman five additional minutes. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman from Arizona indicates by 
his statement that he has given thought 
to this matter. We who come from the 
South and the Far West, like the gentle- 
man does, realize the tremendous advan- 
tage of air-mail service in handling busi- 
ness and in governmental matters. I 
may say that in the interest of good gov- 
ernment, in the interest of good demo- 
cratic and republican government, and 
I use those terms in the* generic sense, 
air-mail service means a great deal. It 
means bringing the outposts of the coun- 
try close to the seat of government; it 
means bringing your Representatives 
close to the people, putting them on no- 
tice more quickly of things that go wrong 
back home, and giving them a readier 
means of correcting the trouble. 

Mr. Chairman, we are rapidly ap- 
proaching the time when all first-class 
mail ought to be carried by air. With 
the experience of the past showing a tre- 
mendous profit in the air-mail service, 
the carrying of the mail can be further 
expanded and we should reach the point 
where first-class mail, wherever it is 
sent in the United States, will go by air. 
This will insure fast delivery, with re- 
sulting benefit to our people. I venture 
the statement that the Postmaster Gen- 
eral is in harmony with the thoughts 
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that I express in sending all first-class 
mail by air. 

If the Civil Aeronautics Board can 
proceed with its decision with a little 
more dispatch, we will find aviation 
reaching out commercially in this coun- 
try into the remote sections, to the small 
villages and hamlets, thereby giving our 
people the advantages of close and quick 
contact by reason of communications, 
which they are entitled to. My purpose 
in making these few remarks today is to 
urge upon the Civil Aeronautics Board 
to speed up its hearings and its decision. 
I realize that in a country the size of the 
United States, there are tremendous 
clashes and complications, and ramifica- 
tions. I realize that it is not an easy job 
for that Board to sit in California and 
after learning the local situation to move 
then in a few days to Florida or on the 
Atlantic seaboard and take up hearings 
again. Itis not an easy job to harmonize 
the whole thing into one great picture of 
commercial aviation on a national scale. 
Yet, it is a job that has to be done, and 
I hope it will be done with dispatch. 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Pat- 
MAN} such time as he may desire. 

THE HOUSING BILL-—H. RB. 4761 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, within a 
few days the Congress will consider H. R, 
4761, the bill which I introduced to pro- 
vide housing for our returning veterans. 
This is an urgent piece of legislation, des- 
perately needed to meet the housing 
problem, which is daily growing more 
critical. 

One of the most important features of 
the program designed to attack this sit- 
uation is the need to hold down the sky- 
rocking prices on homes until production 
of new dwellings can act as a brake on the 
present inflationary market. If home 
prices are permitted to continue to rise 
unchecked, any housing program will be 
of little benefit to the average service- 
man. Even now, prices have risen to the 
point where many servicemen cannot buy 
a home. 

Foreseeing this situation, I included a 
provision in my original bill to put ceiling 
prices on existing homes. This provided 
that any present owner of a home could 
sell it at whatever price he could get. 
This price would then become an auto- 
matic ceiling for the duration of the 
housing crisis, which we estimate will be 
some 18 months. 

I considered that provision a very mild 
and equitable form of price control. It 
completely protected the present home 
owner from loss. Its sole purpose was 
to hold down speculative selling and re- 
selling of homes in a boom market for a 
very short period of time. The Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee saw fit to 
strike out this just provision, but offered 
no other proposal to adequately curb the 
speculative profiteering, which all of us 
know is racing over the country at the 
present time. 

Mr. Wilson Wyatt, the new Housing 
Expediter, whom we have charged with 
the responsibility of meeting this crisis, 
needs this provision as one of the key- 
stones of his program. Three times he 
has publicly requested that such a pro- 
vision be included in the legislation need- 
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ed to meet this crisis. In this testimony 
before the House Banking and Currency 
Committee he said this was the most 
practical formula he had seen for curb- 
ing inflation. In his report to the Presi- 
dent, outlining his program, he said, and 
I quote: 

Existing laws do not provide sufficient au- 
thority to enable us to achieve the objec- 
tives of this program. The prompt passage 
of additional legislation is imperative. 
* * * In addition to these measures 
which are needed to increase and accelerate 
the construction of permanent housing, leg- 
islation is needed which will * * * stop 
inflation in the prices of homes through price 
control on housing and housing sites. While 
production is the long-range solution for in- 
flation, we should protect the veteran against 
excessive prices if he buys a home now. 


As late as last Monday, in a public 
statement at a press conference, Mr. 
Wyatt reiterated his need for control of 
prices on existing homes, as set forth in 
my provision. 

I wish to put myself on record that, 
when the housing bill reaches the floor, I 
will ask that this amendment be adopted 
to provide the Government with a most 
essential tool in keeping our economy 
safe from the ruinous prospects of in- 
flation during the reconversion period. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield to the gentleman from Washing- 
ton [Mr. Horan] such time as he may 
desire. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, I am 
very much opposed to this rider on page 
25 of the bill, which presumes to dupli- 
cate action already taken by this House 
in regard to silver. 

This rider is, of course, legislation on 
an appropriation bill, but a rule waiving 
all points of order has been granted. I 
opposed both this rider and the request 
for the rule in committee, and I hope the 
Committee of the Whole House, when 
the bill is read for amendment tomorrow, 
will take corrective action, first, because 
this action is taken without hearings or 
a proper weighing of facts by the com- 
mittee, is therefore snap judgment; 
and, second, because it duplicates action 
already taken by this House when H. R. 
4590 passed this body on December 19 
last. 

This rider is, therefore, both hasty and 
unnecessary. It should be stricken from 
the bill. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. REEs]. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
I take this time to make a few observa- 
tions with respect to this appropriation 
bill and with respect to appropriation 
measures in general. First, I do want to 
commend the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee, the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
Lup.tow], as well as the ranking Repub- 
lican member of this committee, the gen- 
tleman fromi New York (Mr. Taser], for 
the diligent work that has been done 
on this particular measure. They are 
both outstanding Members of the House 
deeply interested in the welfare of our 
people. I want to say, however, that I 
think it is extremely unfortunate that a 
bill that appropriates as much as $11,- 
000,000,000 directly or indirectly should 
come to the floor of the House with so 
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little notice. I-know it is the way ap- 
propriation bills are brought before the 
House. This is not an exception. Here 
is a bill that I think comprises some 
fifty-odd pages, with about 35 or 40 pages 
in the report, and hearings involving 
some 1,200 pages, yet the Members of the 
House do not have a chance to become 
familiar with the contents of this legis- 
lation until only a few hours before it 
comes to the floor for consideration. I 
realize we are expected to depend largely 
upon the good judgment of the member- 
ship of the subcommittee who hold these 
hearings as well as the committee itself, 
to whom the report is made. 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I yield to the 
distinguished gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. LUDLOW. I appreciate very 
much the gentleman’s kind personal ref- 
erence, and thank him, but it is a matter 
of fact there is only $1,604,000 ,000 in this 
bill that is subject to any kind of control. 
All the rest of it, up to the total the gen- 
tleman mentions, is continuing appro- 
priations, over which we have no juris- 
diction at all. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. It is fair, I be- 
lieve the gentleman will agree, to call the 
attention of the House to the fact that 
we are spending, after all, $11,000,000,- 
000 when we put through this legisla- 
tion. The gentleman says we control 
only $1,604,000,000; after all, that is a 
considerable amount. 

Mr. LUDLOW. Exactly the same ap- 
propriation procedure has been followed 
on this bill as on all other bills. It is 
reported one day and then considered 
the next day. Everybody has a chance 
to read it. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I agree that it 
is the method that has been followed, 
but I do not believe it is a procedure that 
ought to be followed. I think legislation 
of this importance should have much 
more consideration and the Members 
and the country should know about it 
before it is considered. I am talking 
about the procedure generally; I will say 
to the gentleman, that I am not direct- 
ing my remarks at him, not at all. I 
think the gentleman is inclined to agree 
with me. 

Mr. LUDLOW. Does the gentleman 
have in mind a longer period; then, be- 
tween the reporting of the bill and the 
taking up of the bill on the floor? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. That is what 
I have in mind. 

Mr. LUDLOW. That is a matter that 
might well have attention, I think. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Members of the 
committee have spoken of the cuts that 
have been made here and there. I com- 
mend the committee for having made 
cuts where the bill has been trimmed 
down in some places as against the 
amounts asked for by the Bureau of the 
Budget, but let it be understood that you 
have agreed to spend even under this 
bill some $241,540,875 more than you 
spent last year. I think that should be 
recognized. One of the reasons given 
for it is an increase in salaries of em- 
ployees in the Federal Government. 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield further? 
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Mr. REES of Kansas. I will be glad to 
yield for a correction if I am incorrect 
in my statement. I am looking at page 
33 of the committee report, where it 
says, “Grand total, titles I and II,” and 
there is a plus sign before the figure 
$241,540,875. 

Mr. LUDLOW. Public Law 106 enters 
into that. On a comparable basis this 
bill carries $64,395,000 below the 1946 
appropriation. We cut the 1946 appro- 
priation for the two departments by over 
$64,000,000, on a comparable basis. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I am talking 
about your own figures, shown in the 
table included in the committee report. 

Mr. LUDLOW. The table is not en- 
tirely obvious on its face. It does not 
make allowance for the Pay Act. When 
you place the comparison on a strictly 
comparative basis, this bill is nearly $65,- 
000,000 lower than the appropriation for 
the fiscal year 1946. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kansas has expired. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield five additional minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Kansas. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. The gentle- 
man has just stated that it does not take 
into consideration the Pay Act, but. we 
must admit that we are spending more 
money than we spent before. Of course, 
the Pay Act does increase the cost of the 
bill. We are spending more money than 
we spent during the fiscal year 1946, ac- 
cording to the committee’s own figures. 

Mr. LUDLOW. You spend $65,000,000 
less in 1947 than in 1946. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Does the gentle- 
man mean this is all the money we are 
going to spend for these departments 
during the fiscal year? 

Mr. LUDLOW. On a comparable basis 
it is less in 1947 than in 1946 by $65,- 
000,000. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I am just tak- 
ing your own figures here. 

Mr. LUDLOW. The table to which 
the gentleman refers does not take into 
consideration the differential on account 
of the Pay Act. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I yield to the 
gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. In other words, 
there is an absolute increase in the 
amount? . 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I cannot see it 
any other way. It is right here in this 
bill. I want to call your attention to two 
or three items under “Salaries and ex- 
penses.” Look on page 22, for example. 
We have here under Customs Service, 
and, of course, whether you should spend 
the money or not is another question, 
but you say here you are spending this 
year an increased amount compared with 
the 1946 appropriations of $5,232,000. 
You have increased it over the 1946 ap- 
propriation $5,232,000. You have put in 
the next column that the increased cost 
of the Pay Act is $1,548,000. So you are 
actually spending under that particular 
item more for expenses and more for 
help in the amount of $1,548,000. 

Mr. LUDLOW. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. In certain offices we have to spend. 
more, and in certain offices we spend less. 
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Mr. REES of Kansas. I am talking 
about this particular item, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. LUDLOW. The figures I gave the 
gentleman were the over-all figures for 
the two departments which are $65,- 
000,000 less than in fiscal year 1946. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Allright. What 
I want to say is if you go through this 
report and examine it carefully, you will 
find that we are not carrying out policy 
that you have heard so much on the floor 
of the House about cutting down the ex- 
penses of personnel in Government. You 
will not find very much in this partic- 
ular bill or in the bill that came up last 
week where cost of personnel is reduced: 
Many Members spoke on the floor of the 
House about operation of the Govern- 
ment by bureaus and about the tre- 
mendous number of people we have on 
the pay rolls and all that sort of thing, 
but up to this time the Committee on 
Appropriations has not done very much 
about it. As a matter of fact, if you ex- 
amine the Budget report and the Budg- 
et report is not complete, that it not 
only asks for as much money as before 
for personal service but for even more 
funds. The Bureau of the Budget does 
not cut out very much in the personnel 
in government. The gentleman points 
out reduction in the over-all picture, but 
if he can show me where he and his 
committee have cut down the personnel 
employment in government so far as 
this bill is concerned, I would like to have 
him tell approximately how many in- 
dividuals the gentleman thinks will be 
cut from the pay roll because of this par- 
ticular piece of legislation. Maybe it 
should not be done. Iam asking whether 
he has done that sort of thing and, if so, 
where? 

Mr. LUDLOW. I am glad the gentle- 
man expresses doubt as to whether that 
should be done because these two de- 
partments are service establishments 
and of all the departments of govern- 
ment lend themselves less to a reduc- 
tion of personnel. May I say further to 
the gentleman, as he well knows, the 
members of our subcommittee belonging 
to this party are among the very best 
cutters in the House of Representatives. 
They do not allow anything to remain 
uncut that should be cut. This bill comes 
to the House as the unanimous report of 
the committee. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I am glad that 
the gentleman from Indiana, the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the subcommit- 
tee, is giving credit to Members on my 
side of the House for paring down the ex- 
penses of government. I am sure he is 
in accord with my view that we need 
to do a lot of trimming. 

Mr. LUDLOW. I surely do want to 
give a full meed of praise to the gentle- 
men on your side of the subcommittee, 
Mr. Taser, Mr. CANFIELD, and Mr. KEEFE. 
They and the entire membership of this 
subcommittee all believe in economy, and 
we have cut to the very bone, I am sure, 
every dollar that ought to be cut from 
this bill in the public interest. That is 
the way I feel about it. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I appreciate 
the gentleman’s statement, but still I 
feel we should lay the whole thing on the 
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line and show just how much expendi- 
tures have actually been reduced. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kansas has again ex. 
pired. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman one additional 
minute. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
the Committee on Appropriations. does 
have a tremendous job, but I do feel that 
now is the time of all times to really 
cut to the core all the way down the 
line and pare down the expenses of gov- 
ernment. It should be done under 
scrutiny of absolute needs, and a realiza- 
tion that we have an almost depleted 
Treasury. r 

Mr. LUDLOW. I believe that philos- 
ophy motivates the entire subcommittee 
as well as the three Members from the 
gentleman’s side. 

Mr, LUDLOW. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Arizona 
(Mr. Murpocx]. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to register my protest, as did my 
friend on the Republican side of the aisle 
from the State of Washington, to the 
rider on page 25 of this bill. This con- 
cerns the sale of silver from the Treas- 
ury at about 71 cents per ounce. 

I notice that the resolution which 
made this bill in order waives points of 
order against that one particular phase 
of the bill. I do not particularly object to 
such a rule on an appropriation bill, and 
less so on a revenue bill, because I do 
know that is the ordinary thing to get a 
gag rule on certain bills. However, as 
the gentleman from Washington pointed 
out, this rule permits a reenactment of 
a measure that passed the House on the 
19th of last December. I am not exactly 
sure, the House having passed this iden- 
tical measure on the 19th of last Decem- 
ber, that I see why we should put it on 
an appropriation bill as a rider in order 
to pass it in the House again. Of course, 
I do know that it will have hard sledding 
in the other body, and I presume there 
may be some advantage in repeating it 
in this bill. 

I have been tremendously interested in 
and concerned about this matter of in- 
flation. A great many people have been 
writing me saying, “Enact the Green bill, 
H. R. 4590.” It took me quite a while to 
find out what they meant by the Green 
bill, H. R. 4590. I knew such a bill was 
introduced by Senator Green. I noticed 
it was introduced in this House by the 
minority leader from Massachusetts. I 
noticed that the people who asked me to 
support that measure said, “We want to 
avoid inflation, and if the Government 
converts silver at the rate of $1.29 per 
ounce into money it will be disastrous in- 
flation.” What a calamity. Talk about 
straining at a gnat and swallowing a 
camel! As if we did not have inflation 
already and from other causes, and as if 
we were not likely to have 10 times the 
amount of inflation in another way than 
this would permit. 

Today I understand the Treasury De- 
partment has 240,000,000 ounces of silver 
that is not being used. Suppose you 
turned the entire 240,000,000 ounces into 
silver certificates at $1.29 per ounce, it 
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would amount to about $300,000,000. 
That would be an awful blowing up of our 
monetary system, would it not? That 
would be ruinous inflation. Yet we have 
easily 10 times that volume of money 
blown up through the inflation of Fed- 
eral Reserve notes. Now every time we 
add a doliar of paper money in Federal 
Reserve notes, that is based on an inter- 
est-bearing debt and increases a burden 
on someone. 

I have heard a great many of my 
friends cry out against printing-press 
money. They say, “Let us not have a 
flood of printing-press money. God save 
us from printing-press money.” There 
are two kinds of printing-press money, 
and I feel those friends are thinking of 
only one kind. They can both be bad in 
different directions. 

There is one school of thought which 
says, “Let us not think of having Lincoln 
money.” Ishould speak of it as Lincoln 
money, the day after Lincoln’s birthday. 
What was Lincoln money? Of course, I 
refer to Civil War greenbacks. In the 
midst of the Civil War when the bankers 
of the country were holding up Uncle 
Sam and charging usurious interest, 
Abraham Lincoln sanctioned the issuing 
of $450,000,000 worth of paper money, 
known later as greenbacks— 
States Treasury notes. It saved the 
country in wartime when the bankers 
would not do it. That was the only 
way he could finance the war at that 
critical juncture. Now, such a type of 
money is called printing-press money. 
I admit the possible evils of it and the 
dangers of it, but we have gotten away 
from that now and have gone to another 
type of printing-press money. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Arizona has expired. 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
three additional minutes to the gentle- 
man from Arizona. 

The CHAIRMAN. The. gentleman 
from Arizona is recognized for three ad- 
ditional minutes. 

Mr. MURDOCK. We have another 
kind of printing-press money now. It is 
true Uncle Sam’s printing presses are 
doing the printing. We are issuing bank 
currency, bank notes, Federal Reserve 
notes, and the sound money men say 
they have backing, they are backed by 
United States bonds. We financed 
World War I by backing Federal Re- 
serve notes with United States bonds 
just as we used to back national bank 
notes by Federal bonds. They have got 
that backing yes, but I want to assure you 
that Lincoln’s money had that same kind 
of backing, the credit of the United 
States. In the latter case of Lincoln’s 
money it was without the burden of in- 
terest. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I am glad to yield 
briefly to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Is that all the 
backing that the greenbacks received, 
the credit of the United States? 

Mr. MURDOCK. Later there was a 
hard money reserve; we had gold and 
Silver back of the greenbacks too, and 
that is exactly what I am contending for 
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today, if the gentleman will let me con- 
clude on this important point. 

I do not want an unsound paper cur- 
rency, printing-press money issued either 
by the Government or by the banks. I 
believe the founding fathers knew what 
they were talking about when they made 
gold and silver the basis of our monetary 
system, and when they forbade any 
States using anything but gold or silver 
as legal tender for payment of debts. It 
is that hard money that I am pleading 
for, and we are getting away from it. 
Secretary Morgenthau and others have 
Said we do not need gold in reserves; that 
gold has only a psychological effect in 
our monetary system; that if we want 
to reduce the reserve ratio from 40 per- 
cent to 25 percent, all right. We might 
just as well reduce it to 5 or 1 percent, 
or zero. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. The gentleman is on a 
very interesting subject, the policy of the 
Government, and particularly the con- 
trast between the Lincoln administration 
and the present administration. As a 
matter of fact, President Lincoln and his 
cabinet were far more considerate of the 
people of these United States and pos- 
terity when they issued Treasury notes, 
non-interest-bearing Treasury notes. 
Today every dollar of the $29,000,000,000 
bears interest that must be paid by the 
taxpayers. Is that right? 

Mr. MURDOCK. That is exactly true 
of all bank currency—and most of our 
money today is bank currency. 

Mr. WHITE. And as a further matter 
of fact, they never issued over a billion 
of so-called greenbacks or Treasury notes 
at any portion of that period. 

Mr. MURDOCK. If we took all of the 
240,000,000 ounces of silver now in the 
Treasury and turned it into money at 
$1.29 per ounce, we would have more 
than $300,000,000, and have that money 
without paying bankers or anybody else 
interest in order to get it. Such a step 
would be in the direction of reconversion 
more than this proposal. 

Naturally, I am anxious that silver be 
used in industry and I want to see ex- 
panding uses of it in industry. Silver 
was probably used earlier in the arts and 
trades in my section of the country than 
it was on the Atlantic seaboard. Pre- 
historic men in Arizona made great use 
of silver long before Columbus came to 
America. To this day the Hopi Indians 
of Arizona in their sky cities perched 
like eagles on a rock are living as their 
forbears lived centuries before America 
was known to white men, and they are 
now, as their forefathers were, skilled 
workers in silver, and their neighbors, 
the Navajos, are almost equally profi- 
cient as silversmiths and craftsmen. I 
want them to continue thus to work in 
silver. 

I am anxious enough to have silver 
used in the industries here in our eastern 
cities, and I can see it plays a small part 
in the reconversion for which we all 
strive. I know there is a great demand 
for tableware, knives and forks, and 
spoons and plates. I do think that the 
new crop of babies, with which we are 
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now blessed, would stand a better chance 
of surviving the ills of childhood and get 
a better start in life if each had, not 
necessarily a silver spoon but at least a 
silver cup. However, I cannot think that 
the proponents of this legislation are 
thinking about baby’s health or its 
mother’s convenience in demanding 
cheap raw silver for their industry out 
of the United States Treasury at the ex- 
pense of the American taxpayer. I say, 
let these silversmiths and jewelry makers 
get their silver where they can, from the 
mines that produce it, and let them pay 
what the law of supply and demand de- 
termines. We can more easily change 
any law or any OPA regulation that 
would bring such about and make it 
possible. 

I have already explained my attitude 
toward the precious metals as a basis of 
our monetary system as the fathers de- 
creed it in the Constitution of the United 
States. However, I cannot pass this mo- 
ment by without a word concerning the 
great advantage which our Nation has 
today in this postwar period, because of 
the large stocks of precious metal which 
we are fortunate enough to possess. It 
pains me deeply that influential people 
will ignore the great advantage which 
this country has as a financial and mone- 
tary leader in the world and fail to see 
to what advantage that could be placed, 
if we put the proper emphasis upon the 
use of gold and silver in our monetary 
system. Today and for many years to 
come the whole world is going to be 
hungry, not only for food, but for goods, 
and especially for a sound medium of 
exchange with which to purchase goods, 
@ medium in which they can have confi- 
dence. The peoples of the world do not 
want paper money. They want hard 
money, and that is why the British Gov- 
ernment has taken from us many mil- 
lions of ounces of silver, every ounce that 
they could get from us, and coined it into 
coins at a rate far exceeding in value 
our $1.29 per ounce. The British, the 
Australians, the Canadians, the South 
Africans, and the Anglo-Saxon leaders 
in India know very well what they are 
about. They know the kind of money 
their people insist on having, and will 
strive to obtain, while we look upon the 
white metal as merely fit for knives and 
forks and spoons. 

Think of the last piece of silverware 
you bought. Assume that it is sterling. 
Weigh it, and you'll find that under the 
terms of this bill the silver obtained 
from the United States Treasury is at the 
rate of 50 cents and you paid for the 
finished product at the rate of 10 dollars. 
The spread is all of that and more, and 
yet to enable the poor manufacturers 
and dealers to get that spread of profit 
with this legislation you propose to sell 
that which is worth $1.29 to Uncle Sam 
for 71 cents. You who favor this are 
certainly anxious to do the right thing 
by those who work in silver. 

However, I cannot believe that all the 
pressure brought to bear favoring this 
type of legislation and providing for 
what to me is a raid on the United States 
Treasury is prompted by desire to help 
silversmiths and those that use silver 
in the arts and trades. I cannot believe 
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that the anxiety to enact this into law is 
occasioned altogether by the new uses of 
silver in making delicate instruments 
and in high-class modern machinery, 
which has lately come about during this 
war. Well, what do I believe? I be- 
lieve that some people want to eradicate 
silver from having any significant place 
in American money in order that some 
other kind of money may be used instead. 
Perhaps such are the chief backers of 
this legislation. If we no longer use as 
money the precious metals which our fa- 
thers knew and provided for its metallic 
backing, we can then use that superior 
type of bank-paper currency which 
causes somebody to pay interest on a 
bonded indebtedness for the privilege of 
having such a medium of exchange. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Arizona has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time to the gentleman from Mon- 
tana |[Mr. MANSFIELD] as he may desire. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Chairman, on December 19, 1945, this 
House passed a bill; H. R. 4590, whereby 
jewelers and industrial users would be 
allowed to buy silver at 58 cents per 
ounce less than its actual statutory value. 
Why should we suffer this loss and 
thereby increase our indebtedness in this 
manner? Now H.R. 4590 is again before 
this body as a rider to the current appro- 
priation bill now being considered. Ican 
see absolutely no justification for this 
rider, and as one of four Members who 
voted against H. R. 4590, I feel that the 
Silver provisions of this bill should be 
referred to the House Committee on 
Coinage, Weights, and Measures under 
the able chairmanship of the gentleman 
from Idaho, Mr. Compton WHITE. 
There it will receive every possible con- 
sideration, and full and open hearings on 
this matter will be conducted. 

We all know, Mr. Chairman, what 
silver means to the West and the great 
part it played in winning the war. If 
this silver measure passes, it is going to 
work a hardship on our small-mine oper- 
ators and hinder our reconversion and 
recovery. I can see no need for our 
miners and small operators under such a 
price differential as is proposed in this 
measure, and I urge the House to think 
twice before acting on this measure. 

I would much prefer the House to give 
its support to a measure on the order of 
S. 1728, introduced by Senator McCarran, 
of Nevada, and which has the following 
provisions: 

First. An increase in the price paid by 
the mint for newly mined silver to its full 
monetary value of $1.29 per fine ounce. 
Under the act of July 6, 1939, domestic 
producers are now receiving $0.7111 per 
fine ounce. 

Second. Repeal of the sections of the 
Silver Purchase Act of 1934, which— 

(a) Imposes a tax of 50 percent on the 
profits made through the sale of silver 
bullion; 

(b) Gives the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, with the approval of the President, 
the power to regulate silver transactions, 
including exports and imports. 

Third. The sale of silver to industry 
for manufacturing purposes. The silver 
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is to be sold at not less than its full mone- 
tary value, $1.29 per fine troy ounce. » 

Mr. Chairman, the silver which the 
Government owns should be put into cir- 
culation as money, which in turn will in- 
crease the value of our currency, give our 
dollars more solid backing, and reduce 
the amounts of bonds the Government 
must sell to pay for its operating 
expenses. 

I cannot understand why this impor- 
tant silver legislation is being rushed 
through in this manner without full and 
proper hearings. It is my hope, and I 
shall fight to have it done, to refer this 
particular silver legislation to the Com- 
mittee on Coinage, Weights, and Meas- 
ures, where I know the gentleman from 
Idaho [Mr. WHITE] will give it his full 
attention. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 15 minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio {Mr. Sm1TH]. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
at Bucyrus, Ohio, located in my district, 
with a population of about 12,000, a strike 
is taking place at the Crawford Steel 
Foundry Co. This concern employs ap- 
proximately 200 men. One hundred and 
thirty-two, which is a vast majority of 
the employees, signed a petition appeal- 
ing to the management of the Crawford 
Steel Foundry Co. to permit them to re- 
turn to work which they published in the 
local newspaper, the Bucyrus Telegraph- 
Forum, Monday, February 11, 1946. It 
reads as follows: 

AN APPEAL TO THE MANAGEMENT OF THE 

CRAWFORD STEEL FOUNDRY CO. 

We, the undersigned residents of Bucyrus 
and vicinity, constituting a majority of the 
employees of the Crawford Steel Foundry Co., 
who have been forced into idleness for the 
past 3 weeks by the steel strike ordered by 
persons whom we contend, cannot, and do 
not know our local problems, renounce the 
CIO, and are hereby asking that the man- 
agement of the Crawford Steel Foundry Co. 
open its plant and allow us, at the earliest 
posssible date, to resume our respective jobs 
at what we consider to be currently fair and 
satisfactory wage terms. 

We feel it is our constitutional right to 
work if we so choose to do—and we feel we 
are the best judge of our local needs in deter- 
mining satisfactory wage terms. 

We no longer wish to be represented by 
the USA-CIO. 

We want to go back to work at once. 

We ask the management to reopen the 


Crawford Steel Foundry Co. as soon as pos- 
sible. 


We are fully satisfied with our working 
conditions end our current wages. 
We ask public support of our right to work, 


Mr. Chairman, I am reliably informed 
that about 200 pickets from Lima, Mans- 
field, Shelby, Marion, and Bucyrus were 
on hand this morning at the plant, some 
of them arriving as early as midnight, 
to prevent these men from returning to 
their work, and that they virtually 
formed a blockade to accomplish their 
purpose. A group ofthe returning work- 
ers took one look at the picket force and 
decided not to try to enter the plant. 
The returning workers, who had huddled 
together in a group, were virtually sur- 
rounded by pickets. A veteran of the 
late war among them shouted: “So this 
is what we fought for.” 

This is a sad picture. If the time has 
come when citizens are forbidden by law 
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or failure to enforce the law to work 
to provide bread for themselves and their 
dependents, even the pretense of freedom 
has been lost. and the working people re- 
duced to serfdom. Can there be any 
doubt that the excesses of irresponsible 
persons involved. in management-labor 


. disputes have reached the point where 


the real interests of those who toil with 
their hands are being jeopardized? Here 
we have a majority of the employees of 
a steel foundry forced to strike, not be- 
cause they are dissatisfied with any treat- 
ment they receive from their employer, 
but because the heads of the organiza- 
tion to which these men belong, who live 
at some distant point from such plant, 
order them to strike. These men cate- 
gorically assert: 

We are fully satisfied with our working 
conditions and our current wages. 


And: 

We feel it is our constitutional right to 
work if we so choose to do—and we feel we 
are the best judge of our local needs in deter- 
mining satisfactory wage terms. 


Nevertheless, forces from the outside 
were brought to Bucyrus to prevent them 
from doing so. The right to work is a 
God-given right. I can coiiceive of no 
greater wrong that one man can do to 
another than arbitrarily prevent him 
from working to produce the necessaries 
to sustain his own life and that of his 
family. I believe it is a basic responsi- 
bility of every political subdivision, from 
the Federal level to the smallest, to join 
in a united movement to guarantee to 
each individual the free right to work 
wherever he pleases, at whatever com- 
pensation he can agree upon with his 
employer, without having to pay tribute 
to anyone. This would be no more than 
a reassertion of the rights of labor and 
all other groups guaranteed by the Con- 
stitution. Such protection is now vitally 
needed by the rank and file of working 
people. 

I should like to add that corrupt poli- 
tics must bear a large share of the re- 
sponsibility for “he present sad plight of 
the working people. Except for this cor- 
ruption, the strife that exists today be- 
tween employer and employees would be 
infinitely less than it now is. Could the 
workingmen but learn the truth that 
some politicians are more interested in 
their votes than they are in their welfare, 
much of the hardship that they are now 
undergoing would be greatly reduced. 

I join with the soldier in asking, “Is 
this what we fought for?” 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
20 minutes to the gentleman from Idaho 
(Mr. Waite.) 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, as a boy 
I was very much impressed. in reading 
an account of the speech of the great 
abolitionist, Wendell Phillips, addressing 
an abolitionist meeting and there was 
a great deal of tumult in opposition and 
he could not be heard as he spoke to 
his audience, when he turned to the press 
gallery and said, “I speak to 100,000 
here.” 

Well, coming before the House on as 
important a piece of legislation and as 
important a policy as this is this after- 
noon, and having the privilege to speak 
to about seven or eight members on the 
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Democratic side and about four or five 
on the Republican side, I am reminded 
of Wendell Phillips. And I am wonder- 
ing what I could say under these cir- 
cumstances that would in any way in- 
fluence the action of the House unless 
in speaking to the press and the people 
of the United States through the press, 
in telling them what is being under- 
taken to be done here, I may get an 
audience. I am wondering how the 
Members of this House would feel to read 
a little ad that I thought of putting into 
the magazines and papers of the coun- 
try: 

“The man who does not understand money 
and refuses to study the money question 
has no business to represent you in Con- 
gress.” 


I think that statement should be bla- 
zoned from every paper in the United 
States. I speak from 12 years of experi- 
ence in an effort and a struggle that has 
been made to give this country a funda- 
mental, sound, workable, and adequate 
monetary system with sufficient cash 
with which to transact the busi ess of 
the country. As a result of my 1. years’ 
experience in Washington in endeavor- 
ing to work with the Congress as a Mem- 
ber of Congress, aS a member of the 
board of directors of this great corpora- 
tion called the United States of America, 
I have come to the conclusion that there 
are two great essentials to a sound and 
balanced national economy: The first is 
a sound, workable, and adequate mone- 
tary system, and the next is the free and 
fair play of competition. If this Con- 
gress had come to Washington and had 
done those two little simple things, had 
put those two policies of government into 
operation and strengthened the agencies 
that enforce the law, such as the Federal 
Trade Commission, and seen to it that 
business was given a square deal and that 
free enterprise was preserved in this 
country, we could have gone home, and 
the industry and thrift of the American 
people would have done the things we 
have tried to accomplish with all these 
legislative expedients. 

I was very much encouraged just lately 
by the message from our great President. 
We took heart when he told us in-his 
message: 

As a result, estimated expenditures will 
exceed estimated receipts by 4.3 billion dol- 
lars. This amount can be provided by a 
reduction in the cash balance in the Treas- 
ury. Thus, after a long period of increasing 
public debt resulting from depression budg- 
ets and war budgets, it is anticipated that no 


increase in the Federal debt will be required 
next year. 


When we talk about reserves in the 
Treasury, what do we have there? We 
are borrowing, and we are borrowing 
every day. In the financial statement of 
the Treasury, which comes to the office 
of every Congressman every day, if he 
will ask for and is inclined to read it, 
we find that we have only a small cash 
balance accumulated from borrowings 
left over for expenditure. We are over 
$260,000,000,000 in debt, but over there 
in the Treasury we have a pile of money 
metal, the best money the country has 
ever used, the best money that has ever 
been used in any country of the world. 
I speak. of silver, the coin of the realm 
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of most governments in the family of 
nations. 

We have in that Treasury, or did have 
before we sent 300,000,000 ounces of silver 
as a lease-lend gift to England, silver 
which England has coined and put into 
circulation at a higher coinage value 
than the dollar value of our silver here, 
which is $1.29 an ounce, we have laying 
there in the Treasury silver that the 
Treasury officials have refused to use 
under the authority of law and issue into 
circulation in the form of silver dollars 
or silver certificates. That is probably 
what the President had in mind when 
he said he was going to draw on the 
Treasury reserve to reduce the borrow- 
ing. But now there is a well-organized 
campaign of these silver profiteers, and 
I mean profiteers. I tried to buy a little 
wedding present, a little silver bowl, in 
a department store in Chicago the other 
day. It weighed only about 11 ounces, 
and they wanted $54 for it. Go to any 
store anywhere in the United States 
where silver jewelry or silver service is 
purveyed and you will find that the 
price is exorbitant. 

They do not want to pay the coinage 
value of $1.29 an ounce for pure silver, 
they want to make a raid on the mone- 
tary reserves of the American people, 
reserves that are in the Treasury and 
that should be put into circulation as 
money. If they can do that they will 
make a little profit, the difference be- 
tween 71.11 cents and $1.29. 

How do we get the figure of 71.11? 
There is no provision in law that sets 
up the price of 71.11 as the price of silver. 
In the closing hours of the debate in the 
deliberations on silver in the Senate on 
July 6, 1939, the leaders in the Senate 
succeeded in accomplishing what we 
have been trying to do ever since silver 
was demonetized in 1873. Silver was re- 
monetized. The silver in the United 
States is remonetized. Let me read you 
the law: 

Each United States coinage mint shall re- 
ceive for coinage into standard silver dollars 
any silver which such mint, subject to regu- 
lations prescribed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, is satisfied has been mined subse- 
quent to July 1, 1939, from natural de- 
posits in the United States or any place sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction thereof. 

The director of such mint with the con- 
sent of the owner shall deduct and retain of 
such silver so received 45 percent as seignior- 
age for services performed by the Govern- 
ment of the United States relative to the 
coinage and delivery of silver dollars. The 
balance of such silver so received, that is 55 
percent, shall be coined into standard silver 
dollars and the same or any equal number 
of other standard silver dollars shall be de- 
livered to the owner or depositor of such 
silver, and no provisions of law taxing trans- 
fers of silver shall extend or apply to any 
delivery of silver to a United States mint 
under this section. 


Does that say anything about 71.11? 
It simply says that silver miners of 
this country who produce the silver, 
bring it to the mint where it will be 
coined, and the Government will take 45 
percent for its share and the miner will 
get back 55 percent in silver dollars to 
spend as he pleases. Under that ar- 
rangement, there is no interest feature 
attached to the issuance of this kind of 
money. The producer of silver simply 
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gets silver back and proceeds to put it 
into circulation. The price of 71.11 cents 
was established by the Treasury as a 
basis under the law for paying for the 
miners’ share of silver. Let me tell the 
members of this committee, to the two 
or three who are here, that I hold in my 
hand an old silver dollar minted in 1879. 
I was curious to know what that silver 
dollar, worn as it is, saved the American 
people in the wage of interest. I asked 
the Federal Reserve bank to give me a 
calculation of the interest on this silver 
dollar from that date figured out at 6 
percent compounded from that time; it 
comes to $39.40. Today, computing the 
interest, that old silver dollar has saved 
the people of these United States in the 
form of interest over $40. It is worth 
more when we calculate its service than 
its weight in gold. Do not make a mis- 
take about that. If that had been a 
Federal Reserve dollar or a national 
bank dollar put into circulation by be- 
ing loaned on somebody’s note, they 
would have had to pay interest all the 
time they kept the dollar and would 
either have had to bring that dollar back 
or another dollar and pay interest and 
take up the note. Somebody would have 
to stand behind the man that brought in 
the dollar to pay his note to get this same 
dollar in circulation again. As long as 
that Federal Reserve dollar was cir- 
culated, somebody would have been pay- 
ing interest. If you compound that in- 
terest as the bank would compound it by 
taking their short-term notes and put- 
ting out the money over again, which 
makes the service of this silver dollar 
worth $40. Do not make any mistake 
about that. That is the meat in the 
coconut, gentlemen. If the bankers of 
this country and if their friends in the 
Treasury could have their way, all the 
silver in the world and all the silver in 
the United States would be loaded into 
some old hulks and taken out to the deep- 
est spot in the ocean and there sunk so 
it would never come back to earth again. 
Sunk so it would never bother or inter- 
fere with th2 collection of interest on 
this paper currency on which we must 
pay current rates of interest—on every 
Federal Reserve dollar which is now in 
circulation. 

We had a celebration here in Wash- 
ington back in the days of Andrew 
Jackson, just a little over 100 years ago 
We celebrated the cancellation of the 
last Federal debt. This country in 1835 
was out of debt. If this country were 
out of debt today and business was on a 
eash basis there would not be a single 
dollar in circulation except these silver 
certificates and silver dollars. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Taper], the leader of the opposition on 
the Republican side on this Appropria- 
tions Committee, makes light of silver 
and tries to say there is no market value 
for silver. Do you know what the Eng- 
lish did with this 300,000,000 ounces of 
silver they got from the United States 
Treasury? They coined it. In the 
United Kingdom it is worth 88.1 cents 
per ounce. In India it is worth $2.26; in 
Arabia it is worth $1.809. Silver is worth 
more than its coinage. value in this coun- 
try all over the world. If the restrictions 
were taken off of silver, and the law of 
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supply and demand should. come. into 
play, silver.would go higher than its 
coinage value here just as it did after 
the last war, when it went to $1.49 in 
the Orient. To think that we are going 
to permit the silversmiths to go into the 
Federal Treasury and make a raid, is 
preposterous to me. 

Let me call attention to just what has 
been done. It was astounding to me, 
knowing the rules of the House and the 
laws governing this body, when I ascer- 
tained what is being attempted in this 
bill. Under the rules governing this 
House, no legislation can be placed on 
an appropriation bill. That is a law that 
has been in force ever since I have been 
a Member of this Congress, for over 12 
years. We are protected from a small 
minority tacking objectionable legisia- 
tion onto an appropriation bill. We are 
protected by the rules of this House, so 
that any Member on this floor can rise 
and make a point of order that the item 
is legislation on an appropriation bill, 
and it goes out. We have had some 
heartbreaking experiences with western 
eppropriations because the appropria- 
tion contained legislation and it was 
thrown out on a point of order. We rely 
on that law. I rely on that law in trying 
to follow a course that will protect the 
people I have the honor to represent. 

But what do we find on page 25 of the 
bill, line 7? 

For a period of 2 years following the en- 
actment of this act, the Secretary of the 
Treasury is authorized to sell or lease for 
manufacturing uses, including manufactur- 
ing uses incident to reconversion and the 
building up of employment in industry, 
upon such terms as the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall deem advisable, to any per- 
son, partnership, association, or corporation, 
or any department of the Government, any 
silver held or owned by the United States at 
not less than 71.11 cents per fine troy ounce: 
Provided, That at all times the ownership 
and the possession or control. within the 
United States of an amount of silver of a 
monetary value equal to the face amount of 
all outstanding silver certificates heretofore 
or hereafter issued by the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall be maintained by the 
Treasury. 


Well, there is nothing to that. All Ihad 
to do or all any other Member had to do 
would be to rise in his place and say, “Mr. 
Chairman, I make a point of order 
against that provision on the ground that 
it is legislation on an appropriation bill.” 
But what do we find? Somebody got to 
the powerful Rules Committee. We are 
always reading in the papers about this 
powerful Rules Committee. This is what 
the Rules Committee did in this case: 
Before a bill can be brought to this House 
for consideration, under the ordinary 
procedure, it is necessary to get authority 
from the Rules Committee under a reso- 
lution brought to the floor to make that 
bill in order by which they prescribe the 
time for general debate. In this case we 
have a very brief resolution. House Res- 
olution 521 reads as follows: 

Resolved, That in the consideration of H. 
R. 5452 all points of order against the para- 
graph relating to the disposition of silver 
owned by the United States, under the head- 


ing “Bureau of the Mint” in title I of such 
bill, shall be considered as waived. 
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There we are, tied up; we have got to 
take our medicine. The jewelers can 
make the-raid, they can get silver that is 
worth over $1.29 an ounce when this 
country is over $260,000,000,000 in debt. 
They are making a raid on our Treasury 
and getting this silver at 71.11 cents on 
the excuse that that was all the Goven- 
ment paid for it. I cannot understand 
why any committee, any small group, 
would put that kind of deal over on the 
House of Representatives of the Ameri- 
can people. 

I hope we may be able to get the ear 
and attention of the Members of Con- 
gress, when this bill is read for amend- 
ments, that we may explain the trans- 
action that is proposed here and that we 
may have support for an amendment to 
strike it cut of the bill. In that way we 
will take into consideration all the tax- 
payers and the need for silver, and follow 
the President’s program, follow the. pro- 
gram of reducing this tremendous tax 
load by using $2,000,000,000 of idle money 
that is all bought and paid for and lying 
idle over in the Treasury. 

When silver was purchased under the 
Silver Purchase Act and the silver came 
into the Treasury they made two piles. 
The first pile was put over here to equal 
the amount of money paid out for the 
silver purchased; the other pile was 
placed over there as surplus. The first 
pile was revalued in a plan by which 
the Treasury brought it up to $1.29 an 
ounce, which is the coinage value, not 
the purchase price, and this silver 
equivalent was issued in silver certifi- 
cates by the Secretary of the Treasury 
acting under the terms of the Silver 
Purchase Act. I now read to the Mem- 


bers the essential portions of the Silver 
Purchase Act and ask you to’bear in mind 
that we happen to have over 1,750,000,000 
ounces of silver in the Treasury. It was 
put to a partial use during this war when 
we had to have something to conduct 
electricity to the smelters to make 


aluminum for our airplanes. It would 
have served a double purpose if it could 
have been used as backing for silver cer- 
tificates monetarily and at the same time 
have been used industrially for the con- 
ducting of electric current. 

I read the following from the Silver 
Purchase Act: 


Sec. 3. Whenever and so long as the pro- 
portion of silver in the stocks of gold and 
silver of the United States is less than one- 
fourth of the monetary value of such stocks, 
the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized 
and directed to purchase silver, at home or 
abroad, for present or future delivery with 
any direct obligations, coin, or currency of 
the United States, authorized by law, or with 
any funds in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated, at such rates, at such times, and 
upon such terms and conditions as he may 
deem reasonable and most advantageous to 
the public interest: Provided, That no pur- 
chase of silver shall be made hereunder at a 
price in excess of the monetary value thereof: 
And provided further, That no purchases of 
silver situated in the continental United 
States on May 1, 1934, shall be made here- 
under at a price in excess of 59 cents a fine 
ounce. 

Sec. 4. Whenever and so long as the 
market price of silver exceeds its monetary 
value or the monetary value of the stocks of 
silver is greater than 25 percent of the mone- 
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_ tary value of the stocks of gold and silver, 


the Secretary of the Treasury may, with the 


approval of the President and subject to 


the provisions of section 5, sell any silver 


‘ acquired under the authority of this act, at 
‘home or abroad, for present or future deliy- 


ery, at such rates, at such times, and upon 
such terms and conditions as he may deem 
reasonable and most advantageous to the 
public interest. 

Sec. 5. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized anc directed to issue silver cer. 
tificates in such denominations as he may 
from time to time prescribe in a face amount 
not less tha the cost of all silver purchased 


-under the authority of section 3, and such 


certificates shall be placed in actual circula- 
tion. There shall be maintained in the 
Treasury as security for all silver certificates 
heretofore or hereafter issued and at the time 
outstanding an amount of silver in bullion 
and standard silver dollars of a monetary 


value equal to the face amount of such silver 
certificates, 


The CHAIRMAI.. The time of the 
gentleman from Idaho has expired. 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 10 additional minutes. 

Mr. WHITE. In other words, it is 
mandatory for the Secretary of the 
Treasury to issue dollars or silver certifi- 


-cates in the equivalent of monetary 


value to the cost of all the silver bought, 
but there is exactly where the Sec- 
retary stopped. He could just as well 
lighten the interest load on the Amer- 
ican people by putting all the silver 
that comes into the Treasury out in 
the form of silver dollars. But, no, he 
wants to protect the Federal Reserve 
banks in their interest-gathering privi- 
lege. Interfering with that privilege was 
the last thing he wanted to do. The 
bank will not tolerate any interference 
with their program of issuing interest- 
bearing currency. As I said earlier in 
my statement, if all the silver in the 
world today could be gathered up, loaded 
in some old hulks and taken out to the 
deepest spot in the ocean and sunk irre- 
trievably, it would be the grandest thing 


‘in the world so far as the banks of this 


country are concerned; it would be the 
finest thing that could happen to silver 
according to them. We must: destroy 
this silver, we must keep it out of circu- 
lation as money. Ever since I have been 


.& Member of Congress, some 12 years, 


they have been fishing around trying to 
find some industrial use for silver, trying 
to find a disposition for silver and get the 
country away from the hard money, the 
money that made America great, the 
kind of money that bought every foot of 
territory in continental United States. 
That was the money that bought Lou- 
isiana, that was the money that bought 
Florida, that was the money that brought 
in Texas and all of the southwest coun- 
try that we wrested from Mexico. That 
was the money that brought in Alaska. 
That is the money that has made Amer- 
ica great. Ever since silver was de- 
monetized in 1873 we have had a series 
of depressions and booms. That has 
worked untold hardships on the Ameri- 
can people. 

I want to show the members of the 
Committee the benefits, the actual profits 
that have been made by the Government 
in connection with silver. Every month 
the Treasury gets out a bulletin, I have 
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the January 1946 bulletin before me and 
on page 82 of that bulletin there is the 
seigniorage table and I call the atten- 
tion of the members of the Committee 
to the fact that the total seigniorage on 
silver has come to $917,400,000. There 
has been a neat profit in the operation 
of that law I read you, the Silver Pur- 
chase Act, to the extent of almost a bil- 
lion dollars, 

In the last column of the same table 
we find the potential seigniorage on sil- 
ver bullion at cost of the general fund, 
the silver that these jewelers are trying 
to get so that it can be taken away from 
our Treasury. Had this silver been 
coined and put into circulation in the 
form cf silver certificates issued against 
it we would have had an additional 
seigniorage profit of $377,600,000. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Taser], the ranking minority member of 
the Appropriations Committee, stands up 
here year after year and tells the Mem- 
bers of this House that silver is an ex- 
pense to the Federal Government, that 
silver has not any value, that it is a drug 
on the economy of this country and on 
the taxpayers of the Government. I wish 
that every day, every month, he would 
read the tables that come in the official 
Treasury statement and note the big 
profit that the Government makes on 
silver. That is the profit alone. But 
what about the interest on $2,000,000,000 
which is now in circulation, silver dollars 
and silver certificates? And the other 
$2,000,000,000 we have laying idle ready 
to put in circulation. Profit to the Gov- 
ernment and the saving of interest. Of 
course, that is all wrong. It is amusing 
to me to hear the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Taser] and other gentlemen 
on the other side of the aisle preach econ- 
omy. They want to cut appropriations, 
they want to save whenever they get a 
chance, by their way of doing it, but when 
these same gentlemen get a chance to 
make a real saving, to do something sub- 
stantial for the taxpayers cf this Govern- 
ment, they turn the other way. 

This provision of the bill violates the 
rules of the House, and then they bring 
a rule in here to protect that violation 
which runs counter to the recommenda- 
tion of the President of the United States. 
We are running counter to the rules of 
this great House. Todowhat? To give 
the jewelers a little insignificant profit 
on silver and keeping $2,000,000,000 out 
of circulation in the form of silver cer- 
tificates, or silver dollars, which would 
lighten our interest load by that much. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITE. LIyield to the gentieman 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. CANFIELD. In all fairness to the 
gentleman, has not the House already 
passed on this issue? 

Mr. WHITE. Ifthe House has already 
passed on this issue, why bring it back 
in this form? Why sneak this thing in 
here with this kind of a rule? That is 
what I am complaining about. Are we 
keeping faith with the Members of the 
House, are we keeping faith with the 
President of the United States; are we 
protecting the interests of the people of 
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the United States in doing this thing that 
sponsors of this plan are attempting to 
do today? That is what I would like to 
have the gentleman answer me. Let me 
ask the gentleman a question. Does he 
think we are keeping faith, does he think 
we are doing the right thing with this 
sort of parliamentary procedure? 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Chairman, if 

the gentleman will yield, I think this 
legislation is very much in order, and 
the House tomorrow will merely empha- 
size what it has already tried to empha- 
size in previous legislation. 
. Mr. WHITE. I assume that the gen- 
tleman has been in this House for quite 
some time. I assume the gentleman 
knows the rules of the House. I assume 
the gentleman knows that there is a 
rule that legislation is to be ruled off 
an appropriation bill. Why make an 
exception for silver? Why do you do 
that? Why do you make an exception 
for the silver dealers? Can the gentle- 
man answer that question? He thinks 
that this plan is right. Does he want 
that to go to his constituents? 

Mr. Chairman, this is a big subject, 
and I could talk and present facts all 
afternoon. I would like to call atten- 
tion to one thing. Efforts are being 
made here today to dispose of this silver, 
and take just that much out of the 
possibility of having it made into money. 
I would like to call the attention of 
the Nation to the fact that in reconver- 
sion and employment and in the pro- 
duction of essential metals, copper, zinc, 
and lead, and all those things associated 
with the mining of silver, that when 
you strike down the value of silver you 
are only increasing the cost load on 
the mining industry, and I want to call 
attention to the further fact that under 
present operations, with increased wages, 
social security, unemployment insur- 
ance, and all of these things that these 
companies have to bear, we need the 
best price that we can possibly get. We 
need the full use of silver as money as 
well as industrially, and there is plenty 
of silver to be had. It has been the 
established policy of the Treasury that 
if these jewelers want silver, they can 
get all they want at the coinage value 
of $1.29. There is nothing to prevent 
them redeeming the silver certificate 
and securing silver in the form of silver 
dollars and having it melted down. 

I thank the leadership of this House, 
and I want to thank the chairman of 
this committee who has always been 
fair in giving me at least this oppor- 
tunity after all these years to tell the 
House a few of the facts about silver. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Gwinn]. 

Mr. GWINN of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, in Yonkers bids were solicited for 
a new post office in November 1945. 
Two were received, one entirely ac- 
ceptable. But those bids were held for 
weeks. After the amount of the bids be- 
came public knowledge the Post Office 
Department negotiated with one Hyland, 
who was not a bidder, and entered into 
a contract with him privately to build 
the post office. It was for the same space 
as one of the bidders provided and at 
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exactly $85 a month less. The old bid- 
ders were not asked to revise their bids 
or to submit new bids, but were deliber- 
ately precluded from bidding. 

In the Post Office Department adver- 
tisement for bids there is a clause specifi- 
cally reserving the right to endeavor 
after the closing date of bids to secure 
other offers in addition to those submit- 
ted in response to the advertisement. 
The Post Office Department now reserves 
the right to negotiate for post-office 
buildings at private treaty and without 
public bidding. This is wrong and should 
be stopped. For big Government oper- 
ating a political department, the most 
political of all departments cannot be 
permitted to prefer contractors of one 
party as against contractors of another 
party. 

No exception to the sound principle of 
law requiring acceptance of the lowest 
bid in Government construction can be 
tolerated. 

At Pleasantville, N. Y., the Post Office 
Department proposed a new building in 
the summer of 1945. The city council, 
the mayor, and the citizens generally 
protested against the erection of a new 
post office on the Public Plaza for the 
following reasons: 

First. The United States Government, 
through the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation, became the owner of a large 
building under foreclosure which was en- 
tirely vacant and available to the post 
Office for use on the same plaza. 

Second. There was space in the pres- 
ent post-office building that could be 
used. 

Third. The Reader’s Digest business 
constitutes 88 percent of the total busi- 
ness in the Pleasantville post office. The 
Reader’s Digest in writing notified the 
post office of its intention to build its own 
post-office building in its plant 5 miles 
away as soon as building should be per- 
missible. So the new proposed post- 
office building would then become ap- 
proximately 88 percent vacant. 

Nevertheless the Post Office Depart- 
ment aided in securing priorities for ma- 
terials from the War Production Board. 
The new building has just been com- 
pleted costing approximately $90,000, 
using building materials greatly needed 
for houses, even a veterans’ hospital in 
our district on which construction is 
stopped for lack of building material. 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations, the gentleman from Missouri 
{Mr. Cannon]. 

Mr..CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, may I suggest to any who may 
be interested in committee procedure 
that they give particular attention to 
the hearings on this bill and to the report 
and the address of the gentleman from 
Indiana (Mr. LupLow] in presenting the 
bill to the House. In my opinion they 
are as complete and effective as ever 
submitted for the consideration of the 
Congress. 

The Subcommittee on Treasury and 
Post Office is the ranking subcommittee 
and the gentleman from Indiana is the 
ranking member of the Committee on 
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Appropriations and his long experience 
in legislation and his exceptional knowl- 
edge of the important field covered by 
this appropriation make it one of the 
notable appropriation bills of the session. 

If I were called upon to point 
out the ideal Representative in Con- 
gress, I would unhesitatingly select the 
gentleman from Indiana (Mr. LupLtow]. 
His early experience as a newspaper- 
man, in which he served as Washing- 
ton correspondent for some of the major 
newspapers of the country, his ability 
and sincerity and wide human interest, 
and his popularity on the floor and in 
the committees, make him one of the 
outstanding figures in the Congress. 

He is not a partisan. He votes with 
the Republicans when they are right and 
he votes with the Democrats when they 
are right, but always he votes with the 
people of Indianapolis and the State of 
Indiana and the Nation at large. 

He is neither a factionalist nor a sec- 
tionalist. He is identified with no fac- 
tion or section. He is interested in all 
classes, everywhere, and the United 
State of America in general. 

I need not mention his great service 
in the Committee on Appropriations. 
That speaks for itself. Personally, I 
would be unwilling to see the commit- 
tee report to the House on any vital 
matter until it had the benefit of his 
wise counsel and seasoned judgment. 

I am certain I speak for the com- 
mittee—and I trust for the House—when 
I express appreciation to the people of 
his discriminating congressional dis- 
trict on their sending him to Congress, 
and keeping him in Congress, through 
every political vicissitude, in these cru- 
cial years of the Nation’s history. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc.— 

TITLE I1—TREASURY DEPARTMENT 

That the following sums are appropriated, 
out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, for the Treasury Depart- 


ment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1947, 
namely: 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Priest, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
H. R. 5452, had come to no resolution 
thereon. 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


Mr. TALLE (at the request of Mr. Can- 
FIELD) was granted permission to extend 
his remarks in the Appendix of the Rrc- 
orD and include certain letters. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Wash- 
ington (Mr. SavacE] is recognized for 20 
minutes. 


SCHOLARSHIP AND FELLOWSHIP 
PROGRAM 


Mr. SAVAGE. Mr. Speaker, I have to- 
day introduced a bill which, if enacted 
into law, will authorize a scholarship 
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and fellowship program throughout the 
Nation. Many brilliant high-school stu- 
dents among the 1,200,000 graduating 
each year in the United States are de- 
prived of the opportunity of obtaining 
higher education because of the lack of 
money. This situation should be cor- 
rected. My proposal will provide about 
70,000 new scholarships each year and 
provide each scholarship student with 
$30 a month while in college. It would 
also authorize fellowship awards of $50 
a month for students taking a graduate 
course. 

This is not a large amount of money 
but it would be a great help for the stu- 
dent who is trying to work his or her 
way through school and, in many cases, 
the family may be able to contribute 
something to the expense of going to 
college. 

First it was my idea to make larger 
monthly awards, but most educators 
seemed to believe that it would be better 
to have a more modest amount and make 
it apply to more students. The way the 
bill is presently written, about 7 to 10 
percent of the students in each high 
school will win scholarships. This schol- 
arship award will be made to all stu- 
dents without regard to financial posi- 
tion, but students with adequate 
finances—those who can afford to pay 
their own way through college—will be 
urged to forego the financial assistance 
so the award can be made to other top 
students of more limited means. Stu- 
dents who can afford to pay their own 
way and are scholarship winners will 
still have the honor of being winners, 
even though they forego the financial 
assistance. 

The scholarship will give financial as- 
sistance all the way through a student’s 
college years, if needed. If the student 
goes on to graduate work, such as medi- 
cine, dentistry, law, and scientific stud- 
ies, the scholarship will change to a $50- 
per-month fellowship when the prepara- 
tory college course is finished and the 
Student begins the final specialized 
studies. 

The increase in financial assistance at 
that particular time is needed because a 
student studying medicine, for instance, 
has very little time to do anything else 
outside of his studies. Students may use 
the benefit of scholarships to go to any 
approved, private, or State-owned junior 
college, college, or university. When- 
ever a good, intelligent high-school stu- 
dent graduates with high honors and is 
unable to continue his education, it is 
a most serious loss to our Nation. Wealth 
has no monopoly on brains. Often the 
most healthy and intelligent students 
come from the farm, where they have 
been able to live an outdoor life and 
they grow up on the best possible diet. 
Such ypung people can be of much 
greater service to our country if they 
are able to obtain a reasonably good ed- 
ucation. I do not propose to hand them 
anything on a platter, because this $30 
per month will not let them live on the 
fat of the land. They would still have 
to use their initiative to make good, but 
with some personal ambition it would 
enable them to make the grade. 
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Everybody helps to support our insti- 
tutions of higher learning by paying 
taxes. ‘The cost of higher education is 
thereby made very reasonable, but stil! 
there are many families which cannot 
quite carry the additional burden of send- 
ing a son or daughter to college. I be- 
lieve that the modest sum of $30 a 
month will bridge that gap and open the 
doors of our colleges and universities to 
many more students. 

The program is to start gradually. 
Right now our institutions of higher ed- 
ucation are filled to capacity with thou- 
sands of veterans trying to complete their 
education. But as GI’s leave these in- 
stitutions, our new high-school gradu- 
ates with scholarship awards will enter. 
The full effect of this scholarship pro- 
gram will not be realized until 4 years 
after the passage of the bill. However, 
students of the first high-school gradu- 
ating class, following the passage of this 
bill, will receive scholarship awards. 

There is still a great need for expansion 
of facilities for higher education. When 
this expansion is made, it may be possible 
to grant scholarship awards to a greater 
percentage of the students graduating 
each year. 

Each year the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education will allocate the 
scholarship appropriations to each State 
according to the number of high-school 
graduates in that State in ratio to the 
number graduating in the Nation. This 
allocation, of course, will have to be made 
on figures based on a prior year. 

Then the bill provides that each State 
legislature establish a board of not less 
than seven members to administer this 
scholarship program. These boards will 
determine the method of selecting stu- 
dents for the scholarships and other de- 
tails to assist the students in receiving 
higher education. Thus, each State will 
have complete control over the money 
given it by the Federal Government. 

I am amazed at the comparatively 
small amount of money needed to carry 
on the program, when compared with the 
great amount of benefit the Nation de- 
rives from it. The amount of money that 
this Nation spent in one day to wage 
World War II would run my proposed 
scholarship program for 3 years, during 
which time it would graduate 210,000 col- 
lege seniors, 75,000 doctors, lawyers, tech- 
nicians and scientists and would open the 
doors of opportunity for 210,000 high- 
school seniors anxious to continue their 
education. 

In the first year after the passage of 
the bill, the Federal Government would 
make available to the States, $35,000,000, 
to inaugurate the program. This would 
permit scholarships for 60,000 entering 
freshmen; 40,000 students already in col- 
lege and 18,000 fellowships for advanced 
studies. The second year’s appropria- 
tion would jump to $50,000,000, allowing 
an increase in the number of entering 
freshmen and fellowship awards. In the 
third year the appropriation would in- 
crease to $65,000,000 to take care of those 
students who had entered during the first 
2 years. For the fourth year, and each 
year thereafter, the appropriation would 
remain at $80,000,000, since by that time 
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the program. would be in full swing and 
the first year’s class would be graduating. 

I believe this educational bill will solve 
a great many of our youth problems. As 
you no doubt remember, during the de- 

pression young people who graduated 
from high school were unable to get jobs 
and most of them were unable to finance 
a higher education. The result—youth 
delinquency and crime—cost us many 
times what this scholarship program will 
cost. 

One thing that brought sharply to my 
mind the need for this educational pro- 
gram was the fact that the 1940 census 
showed us vuhat there were over 5,000,000 
boys and girls under 1¥ working in indus- 
tries. About one-third of them were 
girls. This does not include the great 
number of the same age group working 
in agricultural pursuits on farms, and 
so forth. Keeping these young people in 
school will take them off the labor market 
and will have a beneficial effect on our 
entire economy. 

Our social-security program is begin- 
ning to retire old people on an income. 
I think the age of retirement should be 
lowered considerably below the age of 
65, so as to leave more jobs open for 
young people as they finish their educa- 
tion. I consider this educational idea as 
part of a whoie program which will make 
it possible for a young person to finish 
his education, immediately obtain em- 
ployment, and then be able to earn 
money constantly throughout his pro- 
ductive span of life. 

Retirement at the age of 55 or 60 will 
leave an opening in the productive field 
for another young person. 

We will find it increasingly necessary 
to retire our people at a younger age, as 
technological advancements are made. I 
want to add that I do not believe in com- 
pulsory retirement because in some types 
of work, age is no handicap, and the more 
who work beyond the minimum retire- 
ment age, the lower the minimum re- 
tirement age can be for those doing 
heavy work and getting crippled up, such 
as in the logging industry, mining, and 
construction. Men who do physical 
work are encountering more and more 
difficulty in obtaining employment as 
their hair begins to turn gray. 

Most people of the retirement age 
have their heavy expenses behind them 
while young people want to get married, 
buy homes, furniture, and-raise a family. 
They need greater purchasing power 
than the people over 60. Young people 
are more likely to turn to crime, if de- 
nied a chance to work, than older peo- 
ple who do not have as great an eco- 
nomic necessity and can devote more of 
their time to citizenship responsibilities. 

This scholarship-fellowship program 
will help turn the attention of young 
people back to education from their war- 
time pursuits of jobs and high wages. 

During my years as a legislator, I have 
noticed a constantly growing need for 
giving more of our high-school gradu- 
ates higher education. We have a very 
technical economy which requires a well- 
educated people to operate. We need 
skilled personnel to keep pace with our 
rapid technological development. We 
have a great need for many more scien- 
tists to help apply the latest scientific 
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methods for the advancement of our 
society. 

A great many scientists, technicians, 
and professional men are needed in 
fighting modern war, and the more edu- 
cation we give our people, the better able 
we will be to defend oursetves, if neces- 
sary. However, on this particular point, 
I hope the United Nations Organization 
will be able to save us from that fate by 
maintaining a permanent peace. 

The SPEAKER. Under the previous 
order of the House the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. De Lacey] is recog- 
nized for 15 minutes. 


HOUSE COMMITTEE ON UN-AMERICAN 
ACTIVITIES OPPOSES FIGHT AGAINST 
ANTI-SEMITISM AND DISCRIMINATON 


Mr. DE LACY. Mr. Speaker, there are 
occasionally some words that pass that 
seem personal in application. I certainly 
regret any part I may have had in them. 
I like to stick to issues and discuss per- 
sons not at all, but only as they may be 
connected with issues. Sometimes, 
however, there arise occasions on which 
a person has to be something less than 
a man not to protest. 

Yesterday the gentleman from Wash- 
ington, my colleague (Mr. Corres] put 
into the Recorp an exchange of corre- 
spondence between the Committee on 
Un-American Activities, its chief counsel, 
Mr. Adamson, and the Veterans Against 
Discrimination. 

I have here today a similar piece of 
correspondence which, much as I regret 
the necessity of bringing to the atten- 
tion of the Members and having it in- 
cluded in the Recorp, seems to me be- 
yond the bounds of anything that is 
proper in the conduct of an inquiry into 
what may be un-American activities. 
This communication is addressed by Mr. 
Adamson to some sincere and honest con- 
stituents of mine in Seattle, Wash. 

These citizens had dared to protest 
some of the activities and actions of the 
House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities in the name of “true democracy.” 

Here is part of the reply which they 
received: 

The fifth amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States was enacted for the pur- 


pose of preventing this Government from 
ever being a true democre-~ 


It is signed: Ernie Adamson, chief 
counsel, and is on the stationery of the 
House of Representatives, Committee on 
Un-American Activities. 

This perversion oi the Constitution of 
the United States—carefully conceived 
by those who fought and bled in revolu- 
tion that democracy might be born— 
comes straight from the lips of Eliza- 
beth Dilling. These are the teachings 
of American Fascists, indicted for sedi- 
tion by the Government of the United 
States. 

By what right, Mr. Speaker, dares the 
chief counsel of the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities to repeat the 
words of Fascists in the name of the 
United States House of Representatives? 

Under what procedure does any com- 
mittee of this House declare that Eliza- 
beth Dilling’s native Nazi doctrine is the 
belief and understanding of Congress? 

But this is not the only action of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities 
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which is bringing this Congress into dis- 
repute before the American people. 

The Committee on Un-Americar Ac- 
tivities has even written the able colum- 
nist and radio commentator, Drew Pear- 
son, probing his use of the word “de- 
mocracy” at the close of his widely heard 
Sunday evening broadcasts. 

The inference is clear. To the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities, de- 
mocracy is an alien and a dangerous con- 
cept. 

Plainly, the Committee on Un-Amer- 
ican Activities, through Mr. Adamson, its 
counsel, has accepted the preachings of 
Elizabeth Dilling, which are the preach- 
ings of the enemies of democracy and 
justice throughout the world. Elizabeth 
Dilling no more originated that lie than 
did Mr. Adamson. It originated in Ber- 
lin, Tokyo, and in Madrid. 

It seems beyond belief that the House 
of Representatives should establish a 
committee and finance its activities to 
destroy those seeking to secure the demo- 
cratic peace so recently won at the cost 
of millions upon millions of lives. 

Let me recite a few more facts. 

Our former colleague, the gentleman 
from New York, Mr. Samuel Dickstein, 
introduced in this Congress, House Con- 
current Resolution 89, condemning anti- 
Semitism and racism as un-American. 
I support that resolution as a recogni- 
tion of the fact that anti-Semitism is the 
trademark of the Nazis and the Fascists 
and their blood brothers in this Na- 
tion. 

The Dickstein resolution received wide 
support among the American people. 
Among the organizations which exercised 
its constitutional right to petition the 
Government in behalf of this resolution 
was the National Committee to Combat 
Anti-Semitism. 

This committee is dedicated to the 
proposition that anti-Semitism in any 
form serves fascism and is repugnant to 
the idea of democracy. 

Its membership includes such out- 
standing Americans as Secretary of the 
Interior Harold L. Ickes, Bishop G. Ash- 
ton Oldman, Senator Olin D. Johnston, 
Philip Murray, Daniel Tobin, Judge 
Ferdinand Pecora, Thomas Mann, and 
Edward G. Robinson. 

On December 27, on the letterhead of 
the Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties, Mr. Adamson wrote this organiza- 
tion: 

I have received a copy of a formal petition 
being distributed by you, together with the 
solicitation of money for the purposes of 
controlling the thoughts of American citi- 
zens. I should be very glad to have you write 
me the purpose of this campaign and also the 
directors of your organization. 


Listen to that, gentlemen. The peti- 
tioning of Congress for action on a reso- 
lution condemning anti-Semitism is, in 
the words of the committee: 


Controlling the thoughts of American citi- 
zens. 


Mr. Speaker, I am proud of the sturdy 
Americanism in the reply which this or- 
ganization sent to the committee: 

Your smear letter will not deter us from 
waging a ceaseless struggle against un- 
American anti-Semites and racists in high or 
low places, Your false characterization of 
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our petition campaign leads to no other con- 
clusion than that you are opposed to the 
fight against anti-Semitism. It seems to us 
that you are far more concerned with pro- 
tecting Fascists and anti-Semites than in 
exposing them. 


What sound American reading this 
correspondence could not but agree. 

Only shortly after this exchange of 
correspondence the committee demanded 
the books and records of the National 
Federation for Constitutional Liberties. 
This organization has a long record of 
fighting for the rights of the American 
people and opposing pro-Fascist and 
antidemocratic elements in this Nation. 
In these activities it has won the support 
of outstanding religious, farm, labor, and 
public-spirited leaders. 

The national board of the organization 
replied in part to this effort to destroy its 
effective work for democracy: 

The activities of the NFCL, widespread and 
publicly known, do not permit the imputa- 
tion that they are un-American or sub- 
versive. These activities include support of 
the soldiers’ right to vote, the poll tax repeal, 
the Fair Employment Practice Committee, 
the rights of all democratic minorities to full 
participation in the war and in civilian life. 
The NCFL has been active in support of 
labor’s rights and in the fight against anti- 
labor legislation and activities. It fights 
antisemitism, discrimination against Ne- 
groes, red-baiting, and all other Hitlerite 
disruptive and divisive tacts. Particularly, 
the NFCL has urged and supported every 
action against the seditionists and ali native 
Fascists. 

Then the letter refers to similar ac- 
tions of the committee against other or- 
ganizations which, like the NFCL, fight 
for greater benefits from democracy for 
the American people. 

Unquestionably these organizations have 
incurred the enmity of members of the 
Un-American Committee because their pro- 
gram, if carried out, would mean the end of 
Jim Crow, the poll tax, antisemitism, dis- 
crimination, and other ant Jemocratic prac- 
tices which deny to millions of Americans 


the rights and privileges to which they are 
entitled. 


Mr. Speaker, there can be no doubt 
from this record that the Committee on 
Un-American Activities is using its pow- 
er and the authority of this body to 
undermine the very principles upon 
which our country was founded. It has 
become a menace to the liberties of our 
Nation. 

There is no way to reform this com- 
mittee. It must be abolished. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SAVAGE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a letter from the 
Post and a news article from the News. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. Hook, until 


March 4, 1846, on account of official busi- 
ness. 


SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 


A concurrent resolution of the Senate 
of the following title was taken from the 
Speaker’s table and, under the rule, 
referred as follows: 


S.Con Res. 52. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the Joint Committee on the Organ- 
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ization of Congress to have printed for its use 
additional copies of the summary of hear- 
ings, index to hearings, and parts 1, 2, 3, 4, 
and 5 of the hearings held before said joint 
committee during the first session, Seventy- 
ninth Congress, relative to the organization 
of Congress; to the Committee on Printing. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


Mr. ROGERS of New York, from the 
Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that that committee had examined and 
found truly enrolled a bill of the House 
of the following title, which was there- 
upon signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 5158. An act for reducing certain ap- 
propriations and contract authorizations 
available for the fiscal year 1946, and for other 
purposes 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION PRE- 

SENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. ROGERS of New York, from the 
Committee on Enrolled Bilis, reported 
that that committee did on this day pre- 
sent to the President, for his approval, a 
bill and a joint resolution of the House 
of the following titles: 

H.R. 5158. An act reducing certain appro- 
priations and contract authorizations avail- 
able for the fiscal year 1946, and for other 
purposes; and 

H.J.Res.316. Joint resolution making an 
additional appropriation for the fiscal year 
1946 for readjustment benefits, Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. 

ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 3 o’clock and 51 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, February 14, 1946, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


COMMITTEE ON EXPENDITURES IN THE EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS 


There will be a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments at 10 a. m. on Thursday, 
February 14, 1946, to consider the dispo- 
sition of surplus property, in room 304-A, 
Old House Office Building. 

SECURITIES SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON INTERSTATE COMMERCE 

There will be a meeting of the Securi- 
ties Subcommittee of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, at 10 
a. m., Thursday, February 14, 1946, also 
2 p. m. 

Business to be considered: Resume 
hearings in its study of operations pur- 
suant to the Public Utility Holding Com- 
pany Act of 1935. 

COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 

COMMERCE 

There will be a meeting of the Aviation 
Subcommittee of the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce, at 10 
a. m., Tuesday, February 19, 1946. 

Business to be considered: To begin 
hearings on H. R. 1814 (meteorology) 
and H. R. 164 (thunderstorms). 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1059. A letter from the Acting Secretary 
of the Navy, transmitting a draft of a pro- 
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posed bill to provide for the transportation 
of dependents of personnel of the Naval 
Establishment from overseas stations to in- 
land destinations in the United States, ang 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

1060. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill to provide basic authority for the per- 
formance of certain functions and activities 
of the Bureau of Reclamation; to the Com- 
mittee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 

1061. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting the eleventh an- 
nual report of the Archivist of the United 
States, which covers the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1945; to the Committee on the Li- 
brary. ' 

1062. A letter from the Acting Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting two copies of 
the annual statement of cost, cancellations, 
and miscellaneous irrigation data of Indian 
irrigation projects for the fiscal year 1945; 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIU, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. JARMAN: Committee oh Printing. 
House Resolution 608. Resolution authoriz- 
ing the printing as a public document of a 
revised edition of House Document No. 228. 
Seventy-ninth Congress, first session, en- 
titled “Our American Government: What Is 
Ii? How Does it Functien?”; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1566). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. COX: Committee on Rules. Houce 
Resolution 524. Resolution providing for the 
consideration of H. R. 5117, to amend title 
V of the Communications Act of 1934 so as 
to prohibit certain coercive practices affect - 
ing radio broadcasting; without amendment 
(Rept. No, 1567). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. CELLER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 2710. A bill to provide for the deten- 
tion, care, and treatment of persons of un- 
sound mind in certain Federal reservations 
in Virginia and Maryland; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1568). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr. PETERSON of Georgia: Committee on 
the Territories, H. R. 5453. A bill to au- 
thorize certain expenditures by the Alaska 
Railroad, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1569). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. HOOK: Committee on Claims. S. 1131. 
An act for the relief of Jess Hudson; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1570). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House, 

Mr. HOOK: Committee on Claims. S. 1371. 
An act for the relief of Reginald Mitchell; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1571). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. CHENOWETH: Committee Claims. 
H. R. 2736. A bill for the relief of Norman 
Abbott; with amendment (Rept. No. 1572). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. SCRIVNER: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 2981. A bill for the relief of Edward 
Oatneal, John N. Oatneal, Jr., and James R. 
Oatneal; with amendment (Rept. No, 1573). 
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Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. PITTENGER: Committee on Claims, 
H. R. 3360. A bill for the relief of Mrs. W. H. 
(Agnes) Holmes; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1574). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. PITTENGER: Committee on Claims, 
H. R. 3618. A bill for the relief of Mrs, 
Vannas H. Hicks; with amendments (Rept. 
No. 1575). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole “House. 

Mr. CHENOWETH: Committee on Claims, 
H. R. 3751. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Theodora O. Anzures and the legal guardian 
of Bernice Anzures and Andrew Anzures; 
with amendments (Rept. No. 1576). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House, 

Mr. PITTENGER: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 3985. A bill for the relief 6f Kilpatrick 
Bros. Co.; with amendments (Rept. No. 1577). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. PITTENGER: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 4074. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Jennie Burnison; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1578). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. SCRIVNER: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 4560. A bill for the relief of Nicholas 
T. Stepp; with amendment (Rept. No. 1579). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public bills 
and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. HAGEN: 

H. R. 5464. A bill authorizing a per capita 
payment of $50 each to the members of the 
Red Lake Band of Chippewa Indians from 
the proceeds of the sale of timber and lum- 
ber on the Red Lake Reservation; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. SAVAGE: 

H.R. 5465. A bill to aid the States in es- 
tablishing and maintaining a scholarship 
and fellowship program in the colleges and 
universities; to the Committee on Education. 

By Mr. WELCH: 

H.R. 5466. A bill to provide for the licens- 
ing of marine radiotelegraph operators, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr ENGLE of California: 

H. R. 5467. A bill to cancel authority under 
the act of June 23, 1936, for the conveyance 
of certain lands owned by the United States 
to the city of Los Angeles, Calif.; to the 
Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. MANASCO: 

H. R. 5468. A bill to authorize certain ad- 
ministrative expenses for the National Ad- 
visory Committee for Aeronautics, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Departments. 

By Mr. LUDLOW: 

H. J. Res. 317. Joint resolution authoriz- 
ing the President of the United States of 
America to proclaim October 11, 1946, Gen- 
eral Pulaski’s Memorial Day for the observ- 
ance and commemoration of the death of 
Brig. Gen. Casimir Pulaski; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 





MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, me- 
morials were presented and referred as 
follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of California, memorial- 
izing the President and the Congress of the 
United States to initiate an immediate in- 
vestigation of all possible sources of domestic 
and foreign protein feed concentrates, 
methods, and amounts of domestic alloca- 
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pe A ane ng angen mre mngalinn 
maldistribution; the Committee on 
Agriculture. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. COFFEE: 

H.R. 5469. A bill for the relief of Bertha 
Lillian Robbins and Charles Robbins to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. DE LACY: 

H.R. 5470. A bill for the relief of Mitaka 
Matsumoto Harada; to the Committee on Im- 
migration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. DWORSHAK: 

H.R. 5471. A bill for the relief of the El- 
more Cooperative Hatchery; to the Commit- 
tee on Claims. 

By Mr. GRANT of Indiana: 

H.R. 5472. A bill granting a pension to 
James A. Garfield Smith; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. McCORMACK: 

H.R. 5473. A bill for the relief of Ghidu 
Davidescu; to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. 

By Mr. VOORHIS of California: 

H. R. 5474. A bill for the relief of Robert 
Knittel; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


1558. By Mr. ANGELL: Petition of Norman 
F. Coleman and other citizens of Portland, 
Oreg., petitioning the Congress of the United 
States; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

1559. Also, petition of the duly elected 
representatives of the citizens of Franklin 
County, Wash., L. L. Howton, chairman, in 
regular meeting assembled the 28th day of 
January 1946, respectfully petition the Con- 
gress of the United States to make no increase 
in the wholesale resale rate of Bonneville 
Power Administration electrical energy but 
maintain the present rate; to the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors. 

1560, By Mr. CLASON: Petition of Raymond 
G. Bressler, chairman, and Frederick E. Cole, 
secretary, of a special committee appointed 
by the New England Feed Conference in 
Gardner Auditorium, State House, Boston, 
Mass., on Februaty 8, 1946, urging immediate 
action by Congress which would lead to alle- 
viation of the very critical shortage of feed 
for poultry and stock in New England; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

1561. By Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin: Petition 
of members of the Lake Geneva Town and 
Country Garden Club, supporting the urgent 
need for establishing a forest research center 
in Wisconsin; to the Committee on the Public 
Lands. 

1562. Also, petition of voters of the first 
Congressional District urging signing of dis- 
charge petition No. 4 to bring House bill 2232, 
the bill for a permanent Fair Employment 
Practice Committee, to a vote on the floor of 
the House of Representatives; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor. 

1563. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
Military Order of the World Wars, petitioning 
consideration of their resolution with refer- 
ence to the exemption of all persons honor- 
ably separated from the armed forces after 
serving in war from joining any organization 
as a condition of employment; to the Com- 
mittee cn World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

1564. Also, petition of the Council of the 
City of Philadelphia, petitioning considera- 
tion of their resolution with reference to 
enactment of a fair employment practice 
statute: to the Committee on Labor. 

1565. Also, petition of the chairman, Em- 
ployees’ League, Pacific Naval Air Bases, Ma- 
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nila, P. I., petitioning consideration of their 
resolution with reference to the request that 
their status be defined by legislation on the 
same basis as that of the civilian employees 
of the United States Navy at Cavite and Mari- 
veles, P. I.; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuurspay, Fepruary 14, 1946 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Mont- 
gomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Thou Eternal One, who commanded 
the light to spring out of darkness, come 
in fuller measure into our lives; speak 
and make Thy purpose with us sure and 
clear. In this hour, so freighted with 
demanding responsibilities, we pray that 
we may be true disciples of Christian 
freedom; under all circumstances. let 
forgiveness take the place of retaliation 
and sacrifice the place of indulgence. 
O arm and sustain us with an unyielding 
faith, without doubt or hesitation. 

Almighty God, we pray that our tired 
country may grow young again. Pre- 
serve it from the race of selfishness that 
is surging with its disintegrating power 
through our industrial centers; cleanse 
it from this sore plague which leaves 
wreck and ruin in its mad trail. O in- 
crease in all men respect for law; rend 
the chains with which freemen are 
wrestling, that they may be able to stand 
strong and steadfast in the face of all 
adversaries. In the very soul of the Na- 
tion, do Thou establish righteous stabil- 
ity and confidence in our institutions 
that make for happiness and prosperity. 
May Thy overruling providence, which 
has hitherto shaped and guided our Re- 
public, bless and guide our President with 
the riches of Thy grace. In the name 
of Christ our Redeemer. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MORRISON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp in three instances, and to include 
in one a poem by Lewis Smith, in another 
a letter to Mayor Higginbotham, of 
Baton Rouge, from a GI in Manila, and 
in the other a letter to Administrator 
Bowles; also a letter from Harry D. 
Wilson, commissioner of agriculture, to 
Mr. Chester Bowles. 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp in two instances and in- 
clude in each an article. 

Mr. GRANAHAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an address made 
before the American Legion in Phila- 
delphia. 


CONDITIONS IN EUROPE AND THE 
MIDDLE EAST 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks and include a statement. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 
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“Mr. Fercnan addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix.] 


THE HOUSING BILL 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I have 
just filed the report of the Banking and 
Currency Committee on H. R. 4761, the 
housing bill. 

The hearings on the bill were con- 
cluded before Hon. Wilson Wyatt, the 
Expediter, now the Housing Administra- 
tor, had made his comprehensive report 
and plan which has been approved by the 
President. The bill as reported does not 
meet fully the requirements for carry- 
ing out the plan of Mr. Wyatt. He has 
recommended that premium payments be 
authorized in an amount not exceeding 
$600,000,000 to stimulate the production 
of building materials of which there is an 
acute shortage. It is also requested that 
title VI of the National Housing Act be 
extended and the provisions of that act 
made applicable to this program. 

I shall introduce amendments when 
the bil! is considered by the House to 
carry out this purpose. I cannot dis- 
cuss those amendments at this time. 

I anticipate there will be other amend- 
ments introduced to carry out the plan 
more effectively. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks and include therein an address 
by Rear Adm. Robert B. Carney, United 
States Navy. 


VETERANS’ STOCK-IN-TRADE LOAN 


Mr. BUCK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BUCK. Mr. Speaker, not so long 
ago the Congress amended the GI bill 
of rights to authorize loans for stock in 
trade for veterans desiring to open their 
own businesses. The objective was 
excellent. 

I hold in my hand—and I show you a 
reason why the objective may never be 
accomplished—17 feet of six complicated, 
involved forms requiring some 360 an- 
swers or computations. To supply these 
answers and computations, the veteran 
would apparently need a tax lawyer, 
a real-estate lawyer, an ex-Washington 
bureaucrat, and a certified public ac- 
countant. A veteran who could afford 
to pay such a staff would have no need 
for the loan. 

I am drawing the matter to General 
Bradley’s attention and I am confident 
cae he will take prompt corrective ac- 
tion. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. ANDERSON of California asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks and to include an exchange of 
correspondence between Mr. Wilson Wy- 
att and himself. 

Mr. McGREGOR asked and was given 
permission to extend his own remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp and include 
therein certain information relative to 
lumber exports. 


EXPORTATION OF CRITICAL BUILDING 
MATERIALS 


Mr. McGREGOR. ‘Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I am 
today inserting in the Appendix of the 
RecorD information which I trust each 
and every Member of Congress wil] care- 
fully examine showing exactly what has 
happened to some of the lumber which 
was produced in the United States in 
1945 and what is contemplated being 
done with at least a portion of it, in 1946. 
The record will show, Mr. Speaker, that 
423,000,000 feet of lumber was exported 
in 1945 and 1,000,000,000 feet of lumber 
is contemplated being exported in 1946. 
Definite arrangements have been made 
to export 225,000,000 feet per month for 
the first 3 months of 1946. Mr. Speaker, 
these charts do not include all of the 
lumber, but the supply which is so crit- 
ical at this time. In addition to that, 
Mr. Speaker, we exported last year 300,- 
000 doors and trims, and so forth, per 
month and 3,000,000 square feet of plas- 
terboard. Mr. Speaker, this may be a 
small percent of our production of lum- 
ber, but a billion feet of lumber repre- 
sent: dots of houses. 

I hope that the membership will care- 
fully analyze the remarks that I have in- 
serted in the Appendix and join with me 
in having immediately stopped the ex- 
porting of critical building material. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that tomorrow, after 
the disposition of matters on the Speak- 
er’s table and the special order of the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Gat- 
LAGHER] I may address the House for 45 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan? 

There was no objection. 

LOAN TO GREAT BRITAIN 


Mr. JONKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. JONKMAN addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix.] 
PREVENTION OF STRIKES IN PUBLIC 
UTILITIES 


Mr. HAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
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minute and to revise and extend my re- 
marks 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? ‘i 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. Hanp addressed the House. His 
remarks appear in the Appendix. ] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MASON asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an article br Frank 
Kent. 

Mr. SCRIVNER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an article from the 
Kansas City Labor Bulletin. 

Mr. CHURCH asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an editoria] from 
the January edition of National Food 
Distributors’ Journal entitlea “A Halo for 
Herbert Hoover” and an additional state- 
ment attached thereto. 

Mr. HOFFMAN (at the request of Mr. 
MICHENER) was granted permission to 
extend his remarks in the Recorp and 
include a statement by the president of 
the Evans Products Co., of Detroit. 

Mr. ANGELL asked and was given per- 
mission to extend hi: remarks in the 
Recorp in two instances, in one to in- 
clude a news release on the Bonneville 
Administration and in the other to 
include a short article. 

Mr. BUFFETT asked and wa: given 
permission to extend his own remarks 
in the REcorp. 

Mr. STEFAN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include resolutions adopted 
on Founders’ Day at Lincoln, Nebr. 


EXPORTATION OF CRITICAL BUILDING 
MATERIALS 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, a few 
minutes ago our colleague the gentleman 
from Ohio {[Mr. McGrecor] spoke con- 
cerning the exportation of lumber from 
this country. I brought up this very sub- 
ject with representatives of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce in the Committee on 
Appropriations, had them check the fig- 
ures; and they have reported to the com- 
mittee that the amount of lumber ex- 
ported was 1.36 percent. They said fur- 
ther that most of the lumber was sent in 
order that sugar, so badly needed in this 
country, might be properly cared for to 
be brought back to this country, and that 
other lumber exported was not of a qual- 
ity that could be used for building pur- 
poses. 

We should try to be fair in bringing 
this subject to the attention of the peo- 
ple of the country. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. RANKIN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in_ the 
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RecorD and to include therein the legis- 
lative objectives of the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars. 

Mr. IZAC asked and was given permis- 


sion to extend his remarks in the Rec- . 


orp and include an open letter to Con- 

gress, 

THE COMMITTEE ON UN-AMERICAN 
ACTIVITIES — COMMUNISTS EXPEL 
BROWDER AND EXTOL DE LACY 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include therein certain 
newspaper excerpts. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, on yes- 
terday while I was off the floor the Mem- 
ber from Washington [Mr. Dg Lacy], 
following the Communist line, made a 
vicious attack on the Committee on Un- 
American Activities, in which he said it 
had “become a menace to the liberties of 
our Nation,” which statement is abso- 
lutely false, as every Member of Congress 
knows. 

This morning I find the Communist 
Daily Worker has two interesting articles 
in it. One gloats over the expulsion of 
Earl Browder from the Communist Party 
on yesterday because they thought Earl 
was becoming too American. On the 
back page appears a picture of the 
gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
De Lacy] and a report commending his 
attack on the Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities. 

_ _ The Committee on Un-American Ac- 

tivities is doing its best to protect America 
from those subversive influences that 
threaten the safety of this country; and 
we are not disturbed at the attacks being 
made by the Communist Party, which 
the Attorney General said was subversive, 
or the fellow travelers who follow the 
Communist line. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman from Mississippi has expired. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN] 
has just concluded another attack on 
our colleague, the gentleman from 
Washington (Mr. De Lacy]. Yesterday 
he castigated three of the four Demo- 
cratic Members from Washington, Mr. 
Corregz, Mr. De Lacy, and Mr. Savace. 
From time to time he has assailed many 
other Democratic Members; but my 
memory fails to recall at this moment an 
occasion when he has so berated any 
Republican Member. 

I wonder why? I wonder why? 

May it be due to his close cooperation 
with the Republicans on the Soldiers’ 
Vote Act, which deprived approximately 
$0 percent of our fighting men of their 
constitutional right to vote in the last 
Presidential election? I recall his co- 
operation with the Republicans, in 
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speaking and in voting, on the infamous 
Smith-Connally Act and on the nefari- 
ous Smith-May-Arends bill. He voted 
with the Republicans on the Republican- 
written, Republican-sponsored, Repub- 
lican-passed antilabor monstrosity called 
the Case bill. Those are not the only 
instances in which he has aided the Re- 
publicans, notwithstanding that he was 
elected as a Democrat in a Democratic 
State. 

I certainly have never heard any one 
of the three gentlemen whom he has 
attacked say anything reflecting in any 
way on the white man in the South, as 
he charges. They have at all times 
sought to safeguard the voting privileges 
and promote the economic welfare of all 
the American people. They may have 
criticized the gentleman, or may have 
taken exception to his threadbare 
charges that every progressive has Com- 
munist tendencies; but not the South. 

The facts are that every one of these 
three gentlemen from Washington is a 
real honest Democrat who follows the 
Christian teachings of faith, hope, char- 
ity, and good works. Personally, I am 
sure there is no gentleman in this 
Chamber who does not recognize the 
Democratic Members from Washington 
as outstanding, honorable, and able. I 
have served here many years, and in all 
that time I have seen no State better 
represented, nor by any representa- 
tives more sincere, loyal, and patriotic 
than Mr. Corrre, who has served here 
through five consecutive terms, and Mr. 
De Lacy and Mr. SavacE, who are in their 
first terms but who have in this short 
space of time demonstrated their value 
and ability, and have at all times been of 
service to their congressional districts, 
their State, and our country. If I seem 
to omit mention of their colleague Mr. 
JACKSON, it is only because the gentleman 
from Mississippi has likewise omitted to 
include him in his castigation. Mr. 
JACKSON deserves to share in any praise 
given to the Democratic members of the 
delegation from Washington. 

Iam certain there is no Member of this 
House who would rise to support Mr. 
RANKIN’sS ridiculous and unfounded in- 
sults to these three gentlemen, and I 
know that nearly every Member consid- 
ers the remarks of the gentleman from 
Mississippi insulting. 

The gentleman stated that he had 
helped with the passage of the Colum- 
bia River Project Act, and warned the 
gentlemen from Washington they must 
desist from the so-called opposition to 
him or, he threatened, he will see that 
no further aid is given to that or any 
other project in their State. The gen- 
tleman just takes himself too seriously. 
Since when does he speak for Congress? 
Are we to admit that he controls this 
body? That, of course, is laughable and 
ridiculous. 

I hope these gentlemen, Mr. Corres, 
Mr. De Lacy, and Mr. Savace, will con- 
tinue as they have in the past, regard- 
less of that empty threat, fearlessly 
to serve the people whom they repre- 
sent, and this Nation. I am sure they 
will continue to obtain full coopera- 
tion and aid for any and all needed 
projects in Washington, regardless of 
the threat of the gentleman from Mis- 
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sissippi, just as their predecessors in the 
House, the present Governor of Wash- 
ington, Hon. Mon C. Walligren, and the 
present Senator from Washington, Sen- 
ator WARREN G. Macnuson, did for many 
years before them. 

I hope sincerely the people of their 
State continue to return them to their 
seats in Congress; their ability and loy- 
alty and patriotism in the service of their 
State and country is, I am sure, being 
appreciated and recognized and will be 
rewarded. 

The gentleman from Mississippi is, it 
seems to me, color blind—he sees every- 
thing red. Of course, that, too, is all 
part of the Republican political tech- 
nique. As to his daily quotations from 
this paper and that, I, too, if I cared to 
waste the time of the House and space 
in the Recorp, could quote from many, 
many publications unfavorable com- 
ments regarding his activities, even from 
the Republican papers for whom he 
seems always to be talking. 

I have heard him rumbling and 
grumbling about birds of a feather. I 
say to you, Mr. Speaker, I should con- 
sider flocking together with these three 
Democratic gentlemen from the State of 
Washington a hundred times more pref- 
erable than flocking with him. 
EXPORTATION OF CRITICAL BUILDING 

MATERIALS 


Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. RicHarps addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix.] 


MORE LUMBER IMPORTED THAN 
EXPORTED 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, in con- 
nection with the question of export of 
lumber, that question came before the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 
and we interrogated Mr. John W. Snyder, 
Director of the Office of War Mobiliza- 
tion and Reconversion, about it. Mr. 
Snyder obtained the information for us, 
which was to the effect that there is more 
lumber imported into the United States 
than has been exported, and he says there 
should be no criticizing the administra- 
tors of the different agencies on that 
point, that there has. been since VJ- and 
VE-days more lumber imported into the 
United States than there has been ex- 
ported from the United States. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ne- 
braska? 

There was no objection. 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 


Speaker, we have heard a good deal this 
morning about the lack of lumber in the 
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United States; The record will show 
that some 700,000,000 feet of lumber was 
exported during 1945. The State De- 
partment has indicated that they would 
export 225,000,000 feet in the first quar- 
ter of 1946. 

During the recent holiday, I went 
down to the Rio Grande Valley, in Texas, 
on business. I was amazed to learn 
from a lumberman in one of the small 
valley towns, which is located just across 
the Rio Grande from Mexico, that 
he was building quite a few houses. I 
asked him where he was getting the 
lumber and he said, “I am getting it 
from Mexico.” I then asked him where 
Mexico was getting the lumber he was 
using, and he said, “He understood they 
were importing it from the United 
States.” I believe this is a perfectly 
legitimate procedure. It comes about 
because the lumber mills may get more 
for their lumber through the export 
method and there seems to be no ceil- 
ings when it is sold in the United States. 
The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Pat- 
MAN], who just preceded me, spoke about 
the. large amount of lumber which is 
imported in the United States every 
year. I am wondering if some of this 
imported lumber might not be following 
the vicious circle of first coming from 
the United States. The lumberman in 
this small river town said he was paying 
as high as $140 a thousand for lumber 
which was not too good, but they were 
building a few houses. 

I also found that it was possible to 
buy some American-made nylon hose in 
the towns across the Rio Grande 
in Mexico. The ladies, if they have 
someone in the valley, may buy these 
nylon hose from $3 to $5 a pair. It 
would be interesting to know just how 
many pairs of nylon hose, either legiti- 
mately or through the black market, 
find their way into Mexico. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my considered judg- 
ment that lumber should not be export- 
ed from the United States when it is so 
badly needed in our own country. I 
have contacted the State Department 
about permitting lumber to be exported, 
but it seems to be a part of our good- 
neighbor policy or some other type of 
policy to follow this procedure. In my 
own humble opinion, this should cease. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks in the Recorp and include two 
letters from constituents. 


EXPORTATION OF CRITICAL BUILDING 
MATERIAL 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks and include a telegram 
from the Governor of California. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. McDonovcH addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix.] 

RECONSIDERING THE INTERNATIONAL 
INFORMATION BILL 


Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
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House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection 


to the request of the gentleman from - 


Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
have asked the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs to reconsider H. R. 
4982 and to have further hearings on it. 
This is the so-called international infor- 
mation bill authorizing a program of 
what might be called cultural propa- 
ganda all over the world under Assistant 
Secretary of State, Mr. Benton. 

Mr. Speaker, I supported this bill when 
it came from the committee. As a mat- 
ter of fact, I helped rewrite it, but the 
Rules Committee has failed to bring it to 
the floor. Developments since the bill 
came from the committee are such that 
I feel the only way to have intelligent 
consideration of this matter is to have 
further hearings before our committee, 
so that representatives of the AP and UP 
and others who have criticized Mr. Ben- 
ton’s proposed program may be heard. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe we should 
spread information about America and 
the American way of life all over the 
world; I believe we should exchange in- 
formation and skills with other coun- 
tries; I believe that the governmental 
promotion and correlation of this work 
should be in the State Department. I 
also realize the possibility of conflict be- 
tween a free press and subsidized Gov- 
ernment propaganda. We want to avoid 
that conflict in this legislation. That is 
why I want it to be reconsidered. On 
this bill we can speed things up by taking 
more time. 


EXPORTATION OF CRITICAL BUILDING 
MATERIALS 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for one-half minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, with 
reference to the question of lumber and 
other things that come before this House, 
I think the people would be better off if 
they did less criticizing and would bring 
forth a program that would help us now. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
listened with a great deal of interest to 
the statement made by the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Vorys]. In the Com- 
mittee on Rules this morning we had up 
for consideration the bill from the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs which the gen- 
tleman has mentioned. We have had 
that measure before us on previous occa~ 
sions. The gentleman from Ohio, as a 
member of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, did offer certain amendments to 
the bill in an effort to put it in better 
shape. I want to compliment the gen- 
tleman and congratulate him on the 
statement that he made here that he 
desires to have the bill sent back to the 
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Committee on Foreign Affairs for further 
consideration. I have talked to other 
members of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, and I believe that that is a very 
worthy objective. I hope that the meas- 
ure will be sent back to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs and reconsidered. 


TREASURY AND POST OFFICE DEPART- 
MENTS APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
House Resolution 521 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That in the consideration of 
H. R. 5452 all points of order against the 
paragraph relating to the disposition of silver 
owned by the United States, under the 
heading “Bureau of the Mint” in title I of 
such bill, shall be considered as waived. 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I shall 
later yield 30 minutes to my colleague 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. ALLEN}. 

Mr. Speaker, there is nothing personal 
or political in this resolution. All this 
resolution aims to do is to provide that 
points of order should be waived against 
the paragraph which will permit the 
Treasury to sell a certain amount of 
silver at a certain price. I understand 
there is no opposition to it. In fact, the 
resolution has been y re- 
ported and both sides are in favor of it. 
Industry is sadly in need of this silver. 

Mr. GRANGER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Utah. 

Mr. GRANGER. I hope the gentle- 
man is speaking only for the committee 
in saying that there is no opposition to 
it. I certainly am opposed to it. : 

Mr. SABATH. I did not know the 
gentleman was opposed to it, or anyone 
else. I have only heard from those who 
appeared before the committee, and I 
was informed that the majority leader, 
the minority leader, and the Committee 
on Appropriations had unanimously 
recommended that this rule waiving 
points of order be granted, because the 
provision is in the appropriation bill, and 
being in the nature of legislation, it 
might be subject to a point of order. 
Both the Democratic and the Republi- 
can members representing the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations were present at 
the Rules Committee meeting, and I did 
not hear from anyone, with the excep- 
tion of the gentleman from Idaho [Mr. 
Wuire] who yesterday, while I was 
entering the elevator, said something to 
me about it, which I construed to mean 
that he might be opposed to it. But 
personally I do not know of any reason 
for any opposition. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield to the genile- 
man from Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Why 
is it necessary to bring in this bill in this 
manner, when the so-called Martin bill, 
H. R. 4590, covering the same object 
matter, was passed on December 19 by 
this House, and is now in the Senate 
Committee? Why not let it go at that 
and forget this rider, because to me it has 
no connection at all with the legislation 
under discussion. 


Mr. 
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Mr. GRANGER. Mr. Speaker, will Mr. SABATH. I yield to the gentle- 


the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. SABATH. With pleasure. 

Mr. GRANGER. I am surprised 
hear the chairman of the Committee on 
Rules make the statement that he has 
just made, I have heard him time and 
time again deplore the actions of com- 
mittees placing legislation in appropria- 
tion bills. 

We had the experience only a short 
time ago of the President vetoing such a 
procedure, and now the distinguished 
chairman of this committee, who has my 
love and respect, comes in here and says 
he is in favor of a rule of this kind. I 
cannot understand it. 

Mr. SABATH. I will explain my posi- 
tion, and I know the gentleman will agree 
with me and not feel resentful against 
me for my action. As I said, when the 
chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations and the chairman of the sub- 
committee came before the committee, 
together with a minority member of the 
Committee on Appropriations, stating 
that they had agreed on this matter and 
that the bill was pending on the floor, 
and that a point of order might be raised 
against the provision although there was 
ro onmosition to it, in view of the fact 
that there was no opposition and with 
the purpose of expediting the business of 
the House a rule was granted. No ob- 
jection was raised by any member of the 
Committee on Rules or any member of 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Idaho. 

Mr. WHITE. I suppose the gentle- 
man remembers that many items of ap- 
propriation for the West have been 
stricken from appropriation bills because 
they contained legislation. We have re- 
lied on that plan of procedure. Chang- 
ing the rules in this particular instance 
puts me in mind of an incident that 
happened out West, where some men 
were playing poker with an easterner. 
When the easterner’s opponent drew 
cards he got a jack. He laid it out and 
took the money. The easterner said, 
“Why, how could that jack win? It is 
not as good as an ace.” His opponent 
said, “There is a sign up behind you on 
the wall saying that Max Hoyt takes 
everything, and this is Max’s day.” So 
the easterner waited until he got a jack, 
and he went to take the pot, and he was 
told, “Max Hoyt plays only once a night.” 
That is what we are doing; we are play- 
ing this game just once a night, and this 
is the time. 

Mr, SABATH. The gentleman must 
realize there are exceptions to every 
rule. 

Mr. WHITE. Well, this is the excep- 
tion. 

Mr. SABATH. Since the gentleman 
has talked about poker, I can assure him 
that I know very little about it. I know 
some gentleman who will bear me out in 
my statement that I know very little 
about it. 

Mr. WHITE. The taxpayers never got 
skinned in any poker game to the extent 
they are getting skinned by this bill. 

Mr. BUNKER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 





man from Nevada. 

Mr. BUNKER. Did I correctly under- 
stand the gentleman from Illinois to say 
that this was unanimous in the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations? My under- 
standing is that it was not unanimous in 
that committee, that the decision to ask 
for this rule was not unanimous. 

Mr. SABATH. I was informed by the 
gentlemen who appeared before the 
Rules Committee that it was the unani- 
mous action of the committee, and fur- 
ther, it was a unanimous action of the 
Committee on Rules. 

Mr. BUNKER. But not unanimous 
on the part of the House. 

Mr.SABATH. That is the reason Iam 
bringing it up. If it had been unanimous, 
this rule would not be necessary. 

Mr. HOLMES of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Washington. 

Mr. HOLMES of Washington. I wish 
to register my protest against this rule 
and the method it permits of bringing 
this legislation before the House as a 
rider on an appropriation bill. 

Mr. SABATH. I feel the same as the 
gentleman from Washington, but the 
legislation that is embodied in this ap- 
propriation bill was unanimously re- 
ported and the request for the rule was 
unanimous on both sides of the House. 
I felt that it was our duty to grant that 
request and report the rule in order to 
save the time of the House and expedite 
business. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Colorado. 

Mr. HILL. How many times in the 
last 4 years has the great Committee on 
Rules brought out resolutions to consider 
appropriation bills? Why do you want 
a resolution to consider an appropriation 
bill, and do you intend to make that the 
custom of the House? 

Mr. SABATH. I will explain that to 
the gentleman. I feel that the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations should not abyse 
its rights and privileges and bring in leg- 
islation on an appropriation bill. I 
fought that practice, and I am fighting 
it now. But now and then conditions 
develop whereby both sides of a commit- 
tee, that is, all of the members of a com- 
mittee, make a request and urge such 
action. I feel it would be unfair in such 
a case for the committee to deny a unan- 
imous request for a rule of this kind. I 
hope I do make myself clear. 

Mr, COFFEE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman permit me to ask him a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. SABATH. I am always ready to 
yield to the genial gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. Corree], who when he 
makes a statement imparts real infor- 
mation, or when he asks a question seeks 
factual information. 

Mr. COFFEE. The gentleman is being 
very generous, but may I ask him if 
somebody represented to the Committee 
on Rules that the action of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations was unanimous in 
this matter? 

Mr. SABATH. That is, the action of 
the subcommittee was unanimous, 
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Mr. COFFEE. That is the subcom- 
mittee only? 

Mr. SABATH. Yes. It was submitted 
to the full committee, I believe—yes, it 
has been stated that it was submitted to 
the full committee and approved by the 
committee. But I am not in a position 
to say that the entire Committee on Ap- 
propriations unanimously approved it. 
That has not been stated to my knowl- 
edge. 

Mr. COFFEE. I am sure the gentle- 
man from Illinois is perfectly innocent in 
the matter. 

Mr. SABATH. The gentleman from 
Illinois is always innocent of any wrong- 
ful act. 

Mr. COFFEE. Certainly no one of us 
would charge such a thing, but for the 
purpose of the record it should be in- 
corporated in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
that the action of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations was not unanimous in this 
regard and that there were several of us 
who voted against this amendment and 
several of us who voted against asking 
the Committee on Rules for a rule to 
waive points of order against this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. SABATH. I did not have that 
knowledge, and that knowledge was not 
imparted to me or to the committee, I re- 
gret to say. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Have 
hearings been held on this particular 
rider before any accredited committee, 
such as, for example, the Committee on 
Coinage, Weights, and Measures, under 
the chairmanship of the able gentleman 
from Idaho [Mr. Wuitse] who should 
handle matters of this sort, or is it being 
brought in as the Case bill was brought 
in last week and about which you spoke 
and about which I had something to say 
at the time? If this is going to be the 
practice by means of which legislation is 
to be introduced, then I wish you would 
bring out my terminal leave bill in that 
manner and give some succor to our vet- 
erans who really need help at this time. 

Mr.SABATH. I assure the gentleman 
I would not hesitate to bring out a rule on 
his bill or any bill that will give succor, 
aid, or assistance to any needy or deserv- 
ing veterans. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. I under- 
stand the gentleman to say that he had 
no knowledge or that the Rules Commit- 
tee had no knowledge that there was a 
disagreement in the Appropriations 
Committee with reference to the bring- 
ing in of this rule. 

Mr. SABATH. That is correct. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. Did the 
Committee on Rules have any knowledge 
that a bill carrying this very provision 
had been previously passed by the House? 

Mr. SABATH. I think something was 
said that a similar bill was passed by the 
House. That was the reason I felt that 
in view of that action the action of the 
Committee on Rules was a step in the 
right direction. 


Mr. 
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‘ Mr. ROBINSON of Utaiu. My question 
is whether that was presented to the 
Committee on Rules when they granted 
this rule. It seems to me if it was not, 
then those two facts are so pertinent to 
this problem that the gentleman should 
have considered the matter in the light 
of such facts. 

Mr. SABATH. Before I answer the 
gentleman, may I ask the gentleman a 
question? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. Yes, 

Mr. SABATH. Is it not a fact that a 
bill containing this provision has been 
passed by the House? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. Yes; it is. 

Mr. SABATH. Allright. That is what 
I was given to understand. In view of 
the fact that the House already has taken 
action on this legislation, I thought the 
Committee on Rules would be doing the 
right thing in granting a rule, especially 
in view that the House had acted on the 
matter and that the bill was tied up in 
the other body on some technicality. So 
that is the reason we thought we merely 
would follow the action of the majority 
of the House. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. But you are 
not doing that. Under the present rules 
of the House we have a right to have that 
bill considered by a conferexce commit- 
tee of the members of the legislative 
committees of the two Houses. Under 
this rule, we have no right to have it con- 
sidered by a conference committee other 
than those who are members of the Ap- 
propriations Committee. That is depriv- 
ing us of an absolute right with reference 
te this legislation. 

Mr, SABATH. Well, that matter has 
not received thought and consideration 
on my part, I admit. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. It seems to 
me under those circumstances the gen- 
tleman should withdraw the rule. 

Mr. SABATH. I hope, if there is any 
real opposition and objection—in fact, I 
know that this rule making this in order 
will be submitted to the House. If a 
majority of the membership is opposed, 
naturally it will not goin. Furthermore, 
the resolution waiving points of order is 
presented, and again a majority of the 
House will have its will. After all, a 
majority controls at all times and should 
have its will. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. Once more. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. And I 
hope the last time. However, this is the 
first experience in my 3 years here where 
I have seen some measure brought in 
‘twice. After being passed the first time 
and sent to the Senate, it is now being 
brought back here attached as a rider to 
an apprepriation bill. I do not quite 
understand this type of hijacking. I am 
certain that, as far as the bill is con- 
cerned, no committee of the House, least 
of all the Appropriations Committee, has 
given any consideration whatsoever to 
it, because I do not believe they under- 
stand what is in this bill. Furthermore, 
I for one, could not appear before the 
Rules Committee in opposition to this 
measure because I was not informed that 
this silver rider was to be considered. It 
is high time for this House to defeat a 
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rule of this nature and I will vote against 
it. A; 

Mr. GRANGER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield. 

Mr. GRANGER. I think I do under- 
stand what the hijacking is in this bill. 
The people who are trying to put this 
bill over know that if it goes to a iegisla- 
tive committee in the Senate it will never 
become law. This is a backdoor ap- 
proach to circumvent the legislative com- 
mittees of both branches of the Congress. 
That is what is back of it. They are try- 
ing to repeal the Silver Act by attaching 
a rider to an appropriation bill, which 
the gentleman knows is wrong, and every 
Member of this House knows is wrong. 

Mr. SABATH. I would not favor any- 
thing that would repeal the Silver Act, 
because it reminds me of my first ‘start 
in national politics. I recollect a gen- 
tleman by the name of William Jennings 
Bryan in 1896. The silver issue, of 
course, was a great issue. I had the 
pleasure, honor, and distinction to know 
the gentleman, and to accompany him to 
the Democratic National Convention. I 
was there when he was nominated, and 
I supported him. I feel strongly that no 
act on the statute books which is in the 
interest of the West and, in fact, the 
interest of the entire country, should be 
repealed by any action wherein the 
House would not have full opportunity 
to express itself. But here we have an 
opportunity, and it is up to you. If you 
think this provision should not be 
adopted, you can vote against it. I ad- 
mit I do not know enough about it, al- 
though I have been greatly interested in 
the silver question as long as 50 years 
ago and for many years thereafter, but 
I cannot see where this provision could 
do any harm. It provides that some 
surplus silver should be released to these 
manufacturers who need it, at a price at 
which the Government is buying it. The 
Government cannot lose anything by it 
and that is the reason I feel it cannot 
do any harm. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I am glad to learn 
that the gentleman has no ill will toward 
the silver legislation now on the statute 
books and that he will not lead in any 
way in the repeal thereof. We appre- 
ciate his interest and support. 

As I said yesterday, I am opposed to 
the rule which raises points of order 
against the language on sale of silver on 
page 25 and I want to serve notice now 
that in case the rule is adopted I am go- 
ing to move to strike that provision from 
the bill. 

Mr. SABATH. That will be the gen- 
tleman’s privilege, of course. 

I now yield to the majority leader, the 
gentleman from Massachusetts {[Mr. Mc- 
CorRMACK ]. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, this 
is a very simple rule. I can understand 
the position of the gentlemen who op- 
pose, but we have to look at the over-all 
picture. 

The purpose of this amendment and 
the rule is to waive points of order against 
a provision of the bill which enables an 
important business to continue. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 
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- Mr. SABATH. I do not yield at the 
moment. ; 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. I do not 
think that is the purpose of it. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Just a minute. 
This is nothing but an extension of the 
Green Act, which has been on the statute 
books for at least 2 years, and maybe 3. 
Some tens of thousands of people are 
employed in the manufacture of jewelry, 
The whole purpose of this amendment is 
to enable the American silvercraft busi- 
ness to continue and permit the con- 
tinued employment of these tens of thou- 
sands of people. 

The price of silver is the same—71.11 
cents an ounce. Certainly the silver- 
producing States are not suffering any, 
and this would enable business in other 
sections of the country to continue. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr McCORMACK. It is all right, the 
gentlemen from the silver-producing 
States may make their record, but in the 
over-all picture I do not see why they 
should have any anxiety about the silver 
situation and why they should wish to 
impose conditions upon other sections of 
the country which would be harmful to 
and destructive of legitimate business, a 
business which unless something like this 
is done will have to be curtailed and pos- 
sibly stopped, with the resultant throw- 
ing out of employment of tens of thou- 
sands of workers. That is the situation 
from the broad angle. It should not be 
looked at from a limited angle. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. I merely 
wish to ask the distinguished and lovable 
majority leader if he really takes that 
position whether he does not care any- 
thing about the rules of the House. 

Mr. McCORMACK. What does the 
gentleman mean by that? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. I mean just 
this, that by what is being done here you 
are absolutely violating the rules of the 
House in the fact that we do not have a 
chance— 

Mr. McCORMACK. Do not have a 
chance to do what? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. Do not have 
a chance to have this legislation acted 
upon by the appropriate legislative com- 
mittee. 

Mr. McCORMACK. A bill accomplish- 
ing this purpose was reported out of the 
committee only last December; it passed 
this House and now lies in the other body. 
The gentleman knows what the situation 
is as well as I do. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. I certainly 
do. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Now, let us not 
get into that phase of the picture because 
this provision is nothing but an extension 
of the Green Act. The Green Act was 
passed by this body a couple of years ago. 
It expired on December 30 of last year. 
This very body, as I say, passed a bill 
just before Christmas extending the 
Green Act, but the other body did not 
act on it. Unless something like this is 
done it means that legitimate business 
will be curtailed or stopped for some time 
and tens of thousands of employees will 
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be affected. This is an effort to bring 
about practical justice. It should be 
enacted. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I cannot yield; I am 
sorry, but my time is nearly up. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. I merely 
wish to answer that statement. In the 
first place, the majority leader is entirely 
mistaken when he says nobody is going 
to be hurt. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I want the gen- 
tleman to understand that I am speaking 
in my individual capacity; I want that 
distinctly, understood; I want to be fair. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. Ifthe Green 
Act lapses or goes out of operation it 
simply means that the people who pur- 
chase silver must purchase it at the mar- 
ket. The market price seems to be about 
30 cents more than what they have been 
paying for it under the Green Act. The 
price they are purchasing it at is taken 
right away from the miner who is mining 
this silver so he is going to be injured; 
the silversmith has just got to pay a little 
more for his silver. That is the answer 
to that proposition. Now, I want to 
answer the other proposition. I do not 
think we are following fairly and squarely 
the rules of this House when we come to 
consider appropriation bills by putting 
legislation on the appropriation bill that 
has previously passed this House, and 
proceed to legislate with reference to 
silver or any other matter on an appro- 
priation bill. 

Mr. MCCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, this 
is a little different situation than some- 
thing being put on by the Appropriations 
Committee. There has been a custom 
or practice which I have observed that 
once a bill passes this body and is over 
in the other body then there is a clear 
line of distinction between putting a pro- 
vision in an appropriation bill under 
those circumstances and putting it in 
when it has not been acted on by either 
branch. It has not been unusual when 
a bill has passed this House and it has 
not passed the other body for the Appro- 
priations Committee, where the circum- 
stances justify it and it constitutes an 
emergency, to then include a provision 
in the appropriation bill and a rule acted 
upon waiving a point of order. So that 
we have a different situation here than 
the one the gentleman complains about. 
Furthermore, in response to his first ob- 
servation, the committee report shows 
that the silver which would be sold is 
not presently required by the Treasury 
for monetary purposes and would be sold 
at the price the Treasury is required by 
law to pay for newly mined silver. In 
other words, the Treasury pays 71.11 
cents and this provides that those who 
purchase for business purposes the silver 
that is not needed for monetary purposes 
have got to reimburse the Government 
for the amount it pays. 

I respect the gentleman’s views and I 
am not going to get into any kind of 
controversy with him because I under- 
stand his position and I think he is to 
be complimented. Each one of the other 
gentlemen is to be congratulated, and I 
emphasize that. But in the over-all pic- 
ture, we have a situation here that has 
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got to be met and we are only carrying on 
in justice what we did some 3 years ago. 
- Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, in con- 
clusion, let me say, you gentlemen real- 
ize one thing, and that is this is not an 
exception. Our committee has followed 
@ course which we believe is fair, because 
the legislative committee has already 
acted upon the very provision and the 
House has acted upon it; consequently, 
we thought that our duty was plain and 
we had to grant the rule. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. COLMER. -With reference to the 
charges that have been made of sharp 
practices on the part of the Rules Com- 
mittee, I want to ask the distinguished 
chairman of the Rules Committee if this 
is not what happened: A meeting of 
that committee was called. The chair- 
man of the committee, the ranking mem- 
ber of the committee, and the majority 
leader appeared before the Rules Com- 
mittee asking for this rule, but nobody 
appeared in opposition to it? 

Mr. SABATH, I think that statement 
is true. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I am sorry I cannot 
yield any more. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, we do not 
get any time. The way this is handied 
by the chairman of the Rules Committee 
and the leader of the House, we are all 
kept from talking or giving any facts. 
Let us have a little time here. Let us 
get a little fairer statement. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I now 
yield 30 minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. ALLEN]. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
there is little, if any, opposition to the 
adoption of the rule on this side of the 
aisle. I have not any requests for time. 
I reserve the balance of my time. 

The SPEAKER. The question 
the resolution. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
State it. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, this is one 
of the most peculiar parliamentary situa- 
tions that has come up in my experience 
of 12 years in this House. We have got 
a rule here in reference to onc provi- 
sion in the bill. If this proposed rule is 
voted down, can we proceed with the bill 
in regular order? 

Is this rule in any way necessary to 
pass this bill? 

The SPEAKER. That is hardly a 
parliamentary inquiry. Of course, the 
House can vote down the rule if it de- 
sires, and then this part of the bill will 
probably not be in order. 

Mr. WHITE. A further parliamentary 
inquiry, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. WHITE. In the event that this 
rule is voted down, does that in any way 
interfere with the orderly consideration 
of the appropriation bill on the floor of 
this House? 
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The SPEAKER. Not the remainder of 
the bill; no. 

Mr. WHITE. Then this rule is in no 
wise necessary for the consideration of 
this bill in the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. Rosinson of 
Utah) there were—ayes 59, noes 35. 

So the resolution was agreed to. 


URGENT DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION 
ACT, 1946 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of ‘the Whole 
House on the State of the Union for the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 5458) 
making appropriations to supply urgent 
deficiencies in certain appropriations for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1946, and 
for other purposes; and pending that 
motion, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that general debate on this bill 
be limited to 2 hours, the time to be 
equally divided and controlled by the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. TABER] 
and myself. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion cffered by the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

The imotion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 5458, with Mr. 
Harris in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the biil was dispensed with. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, this is a small bill, but a very 
important one. Time is of the essence 
in the consideration of this measure. 
It should be disposed of promptly. 

The bill relates to only four items. 
One is an item for the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the usual provision for a 
year’s pay for the wife of a deceased 
Member. The remainder of the bill is 
distributed among three governmental 
agencies in process of liquidation. 

While this bill is in the form of an 
appropriation bill, in a sense it is not 
actually an appropriation measure. It 
simply provides for the restoration of 
money previously rescinded on the as- 
sumption that the activities of the 
agencies involved would be dispensed 
with or by this time be so contracted 
that the amount of money we took from 
their appropriation would not be re- 
quired. However, due to unexpected 
changes in the economic situation— 
changes which at the time the rescission 
was made could not have been, and were 
not, foreseen—a portion of the money 
we took from them is now required for 
their continued operation. 

I doubt whether there has been any 
period in recent times in which the Con- 
gress and the country were so mistaken 
in their assumptions. Even late last year 
it was assumed that by this time we 
would be in the miust of a great wave of 
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unemployment, that armies of men 
would be walking the streets and hitch- 
hiking on the highways looking for jobs. 
It was presumed at that time, and prac- 
tically all economists agreed, that there 
would be a plethora of agricultural prod- 
ucts, that there would be a vast surplus 
of wheat, cotton, and meat. It was pre- 
sumed at that time that before this pe- 
riod had been reached reconversion 
would be in full swing, and that an am- 
ple supply of all manufactured products 
would be available upon the shelves of 
merchants and other distributing agents. 

None of these expectations has been 
realized. ‘Today employers are franti- 
cally advertising for labor. Almost any 
man can get a job almost anywhere. 
There is no unemployment. Instead of 
a surplus of agricultural products, we 
discover that we have not enough to feed 
ourselves on the scale which was antici- 
pated, much less feed a large part of the 
rest of the world, a task which we find 
devolving upon us as the only remaining 
nation in the world capable of preventing 
widespread starvation throughout Eu- 
rope and other sections of the globe. The 
ample supply of manufactured commodi- 
ties which was anticipated has not ma- 
terialized. Labor-management difficul- 
ties have interfered with the reconver- 
sion program, and none of the conditions 
which were so confidently foreseen and 
predicted by the Nation’s economists and 
executives a few months ago have mate- 
rialized. The result is that these three 
agencies, especially, instead of reducing 
or discontinuing their functions, find 
that their activities must be continued 
and in many respects amplified. 

So it is necessary for us to go back 
and reconsider their appropriation needs. 
We took out of the appropriations for 
these agencies at that time a total in 
round figures of $39,000,000. We now 
propose in this bill to restore approxi- 
mately $3,500,000 of the $39,000,000 pre- 
viously rescinded. 

The first of these agencies taken up in 
the bill is the Civilian Production Ad- 
ministration. As you will recall, the 
Civilian Production Administration took 
over the activities of the old War Pro- 
duction Board. It deals with the dispo- 
sition of every commodity, and especially, 
at this time, housing items, lumber, steel, 
and building materials, of which the 
whole country is so desperately in need. 
It has already relaxed many of its re- 
strictions, but due to the change in the 
economic situation and delay in the 
reconversion program, it is necessary 
now to continue many of its activities 
and resume some of those discontinued 
to insure an adequate supply of mate- 
rials and facilitate their distribution. 
So, out of the $10,000,000 we took away 
from them under the assumption that 
their activities could shortly be dis- 
pensed with, we here provide for the 
return of $1,500,000. I think no one will 
question the importance of continuing 
these essential activities until war con- 
ditions are more fully alleviated and 
the reconversion program is further 
advanced. 

The second item carried in the bill is 
a provision for the Office of Defense 
Transportation. There is wide agree- 
ment that no war agency has been more 
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efficiently and effectively managed than 
the Office of Defense Transportation. 
Against seemingly insurmountable ob- 
stacles, this activity carried on. It kept 
the roads open. It provided rolling stock. 
It kept the trains moving. It regulated 
the flow of shipping and maintained 
highway traffic. It rendered during the 
crucial days of the war, when a break- 
down in transportation would have been 
catastrophic, a service which stands out 
as one of the great accomplishments of 
the war. We expected that by this time 
the agency would be approaching liquida- 
tion. It was scheduled for discontinu- 
ance by the end of the fiscal year. Pro- 
ceeding on that assuiaption, we took out 
of the appropriation, on the premise that 
it would not be needed, the substantial 
sum of $3,075,000. 

It now develops there is an unexpected 
and urgent shortage of all character of 
rolling stock, but especially boxcars and 
refrigerator cars, and to such an extent 
that it has become critical just at a time 
when needed commodities must be 
moved rapidly and delivered promptly. 
So the committee recommends to the 
House that out of the $3,075,000, taken 
out of the appropriation in anticipation 
of liquidation of the agency, the sum of 
$159,000, a comparatively smali amount 
be returned to them for the continua- 
tion of their service during the remain- 
der of the current fiscal year. 

Lastly, the Office of Price Administra- 
tion is further provided for. The OPA 
has rendered indispensable service dur- 
ing the war. It has prevented inflation. 
It has kept down the cost of living which 
threatened every day to advance to pro- 
portions which would have been disas- 
trous to our wartime economy. The 
OPA, operating throughout the war, has 
kept down prices, services, rents, and 
the cost of living so that the economic 
structure of the United States has not 
been subject to excessive stress and dis- 
integration, although in many countries 
throughout the world inflation has pro- 
ceeded to a point where it has paralyzed 
and demoralized the entire economic 
structure in the latter years of the war 
and the early months of reconversion. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. 
the gentleman from Arizona. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I did not hear all 
the gentleman’s statement. Does this 
bill before us have a deficiency appro- 
priation for OPA? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Yes. It is 
in the form of a deficiency appropriation. 
As a matter of fact, it returns to the sev- 
eral agencies a part of the money origi- 
nally appropriated for them but which 
we took away from them under the as- 
sumption that their functions would be 
so largely curtailed that the amounts re- 
scissioned would not be needed. We now 
discover that reconvei'sion has been re- 
tarded and that supplies of goods which 
were expected have not been produced 
and are not available to the consumer, 
the scarcity of which would result in 
a tremendous rise in prices which would 
influence not only the price of the articles 
immediately affected but would start a 
wave of inflation that would affect every 
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item in the cost of living. With this in 
view, out of the $25,929,000 which we 
took from OPA in the last rescission bill, 
we here propose to return, in the form 
of a deficiency appropriation, $1,854,000. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Will the gentleman 
yield further? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I am glad 
to yield further to the gentleman from 
Arizona. 

Mr. MURDOCK. On two or three dif- 
ferent occasions in the recent past I have 
complimented the gentleman for bring- 
ing in these several rescission bills so 
that we might save the American tax- 
payers’ money. I think the Appropria- 
tions Committee has done well to at- 
tempt to take back any money already 
appropriated but not further needed for 
the real war effort. The gentleman as 
chairman has heard me on two or three 
other occasions in committees say, “Do 
not cut too deeply; do not cut back too 
much, because you may hamper work 
that should be continued, work that is 
really war work.” I am glad the gen- 
tleman is doing just exactly that for 
OPA. Without my knowing fully 
whether the amount taken back was too 
much and the amount now reappropri- 
ated is sufficient or not, I think the 
general policy is certainly wise, and I 
commend the gentleman. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I am glad 
to have the gentleman approve the ac- 
tion of the committee in both instances, 
both in its original rescissions and in its 
return of money now required. 

The House must understand that the 
Committee on Appropriations is now op- 
erating under an entirely different policy 
from that under which it operated dur- 
ing the war. During the war, when the 
maintenance of armies abroad and the 
achievement of victory itself hung in the 
balance, we could not afford to be too dis- 
criminating. Always, when there was 
uncertainty, we resolved that uncer- 
tainty in favor of liberality. Always, 
during the war, when it was a matter of 
supporting the men in the field, if we had 
to make a mistake we made the mistake 
of giving them too much rather than too 
little. We erred, if at all, on the side of 

prodigality. 

But now that the war is over and we 
are faced with the problems of reconver- 
sion, with a debt such as no country ever 
shouldered before, we have revised our 
policy. Our policy now is, in case of 
doubt, resolve the doubt in favor of econ - 
omy. When we bring in these rescission 
bills always if there is any uncertainty 
we cut too deeply rather than not deeply 
enough. That was the policy we pur- 
sued and on whicly the gentleman from 
Arizona has just commented. It now 
develops that in some instances we cut 
a little too deeply; but always we had the 
recourse of coming back to the House as 
we are doing today after learning what 
the true picture is from actual obser- 
vation and experience. We know now 
exactly the amount needed and we have 
provided the minimum amount needed to 
continue the indispensable activities of 
these agencies which have contributed so 
successfully to the winning of the war 
and are now contributing so materially 
to the solution.of the problems of re- 
conversion, 
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So, out of the $25,929,000 we originally 
took away from OPA, on the theory that 
money would not be needed, we are now 
putting back the much smaller sum of 
$1,854,000 to continue needed activities 
in stabilizing the cost of living and the 
prevention of inflation. 

The OPA has followed during the year 
a drastic policy of reduction. It has in 
this fiscal year cut its personnel prac- 
tically 50 percent. It began the fiscal 
year with a pay roll in excess of 63,000 
employees. This has been cut down so 
rapidly that today they have a little over 
$2,000 employees. We have reduced it 
almost 50 percent. Certain of its activi- 
ties must be continued, activities which 
if relaxed for a minute would skyrocket 
the price of food, the price of clothing 
and rents, the cost of living throughout 
the country, and start a wave of infla- 
tion that would engulf the Nation. It 
would be difficult to estimate the dis- 
astrous effects which would accrue from 
even the partial release of basic controls 
now exercised by OPA. To avoid this 
situation we propose to restore to this 
agency $1,854,000. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr, Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. The OPA is ask- 
ing for a restoration of a part of the 
funds taken from it in the rescission 
bill. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. That is 
correct. We took $25,929,000 from their 
funds but now that they have come in 
and justified the return of a compara- 
tively small portion of it we are giving 
$1,854,000 of it back to them. It is in 
effect a restoration of that amount, but 
we present it as an additional appropria- 
tion. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. I am talking 
about the 1947 appropriations. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. This does 
not affect the 1947 appropriations. This 
merely gives them sufficient additional 
funds to enable them to operate during 
the balance of the fiscal year 1946. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. I understand 
OPA is carrying on a propaganda cam- 
paign to have part of that restored, and I 
just wondered whether the gentleman 
knew anything about the likelihood of 
OPA making a request that that be done. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I am not 
familiar with any OPA propaganda. The 
only basis on which the committee pro- 
ceeded was the evidence actually sub- 
mitted in the hearings. After hearing 
the testimony it was the opinion of the 
committee that we should return this 
amount of money. It was the sense of 
the committee that this money should 
be returned in order that they might 
continue their operations the remainder 
of the fiscal year. 

If conditions had turned out as antici- 
pated, and as everybody believed, we 
would have been able by this time to 
relax most of these regulations. As a 
matter of fact, the OPA has already re- 
leased many of its restrictions. Many 
of those irksome regulations have been 
lifted. But under the changed condi- 
tions in which the country finds itself; 
in the face of a scarcity of goods, coin- 
cident with heavy deposits in the banks 
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of the country; with an unprecedented 
surplus of money at hand, if we should 
at this time remove or relax restrictions, 
the immediate result would be a tremen- 
dous upsurge of inflation and if the situ- 
ation should once get out of control we 
could never expect to get it back. So 
this is the critical time; and this is a 
critical problem of the reconversion 
period. 

In bringing in this report the com- 
mittee feels that if we are to act and act 
in time to stabilize prices, services, rents, 
and the cost of living, this amount at 
least must be provided. In the opinion 
of the committee this is the minimum 
amount required to maintain economic 
equilibrium. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Is this all the 
OPA asked for? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I do not re- 
call the amount that they asked the 
Budget Bureau for, but after we had 
sifted the evidence, we felt they ought 
to be able to get along with a minimum 
of $1,854,000 for the remainder of the 
fiscal year, As the gentleman knows, it 
is not the habit of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations to grant the full amount re- 
quested by any of these Government 
agencies unless it is fully justified. We 
explore every alternative and frequently 
find they should be able to get along on 
less money. And where we think they 
can get along on less money we cut them 
down to what we think is the minimum 
they should have. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio, The reason I 
bring the point up is if they can get 
along with this amount, then it cer- 
tainly seems they will have no good 
a for asking for more for the year 
1947, 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. The testi- 
mony before the committee indicated 
that they planned to release restrictions, 
liquidate activities, and discontinue all 
OPA controls in the coming fiscal year. 
The desire of the committee, the Con- 
gress, and the country, is to get away 
from these wartime restrictions just as 
quickly as we can. We do not expect to 
continue the OPA; we do not expect to 
continue any of these wartime agencies 
one day beyond the time they can be 
dispensed with, and we do not expect to 
provide them with a single dollar beyond 
the necessary funds required for their 
work. So, in the coming fiscal year we 
hope completely to dissolve all wartime 
restrictions. The OPA has already liqui- 
dated half or more than half of its forces. 
It has discontinued a great number of 
restrictions and has vacated many fields 
of activity. We are getting down as 
rapidly as we can to a peacetime status 
and if is cur hope and expectation that 
large appropriations will not be neces- 
sary in the fiscal year 1947 for any of 
these wartime agencies. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, may I turn to an 
item not reported in the bill. Since the 
bill was reported to the whole commit- 
tee a need for further funds by the Rural 
Electrification Administration has de- 
veloped. The committee has held hear- 
ings on an estimate received from the 
Bureau of the Budget for the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration. In response 
to needs which had not previously de- 
veloped but which the committee now 
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recognizes, I shall, when the bill is read 
for amendment under the 5-minute rule, 
submit by direction of the subcommittee 
having jurisdiction, an amendment to 
provide further funds for REA. 

As heretofore indicated, these items in 
the bill as presented pertain to matters 
which affect immediately and directly 
the policies of reconstruction and the 
liquidation or the war agencies. They 
are urgent. We have had many esti- 
mates from the Bureau of the Budget on 
other items for other departments cf the 
Government, but we present here today 
only those items we consider so urgent 
that they should have immediate action, 
and the House should at this time pass 
upon them one way or the other. In 
passing upon this bill we are passing 
upon policies of far-reaching importance 
which will either expedite or retard the 
transition from a war economy to a 
peacetime economy. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. 
the gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Does not the 
gentleman think that $1,854,000 of addi- - 
tional funds is quite an amount to allow 
OPA to just carry on? Does not the gen- 
tleman think that is a little excessive? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. .I fully 
agree with the gentleman that it is a 
large amount, and we had not antici- 
pated such an appropriation, but condi- 
tions have developed under which it has 
become necessary to spend this amount 
in order to maintain restrictions which 
we had hoped could be dispensed with. 
After going over in detail all the evidence 
submitted, the committee decided that 
this was the smallest amount with which 
the job could be handled acceptably at 
this time. If we had thought it could 
be done for a dollar less, we would have 
recommended $1,853,999 instead of 
$1,854,000. 

I now yield to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. TazBer]. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 15 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill does not call for 
an enormous sum of money. The total 
involved is something in the neighbor- 
hood of three and one-half millon dol- 
lars. One of the major items is the Of- 
fice of Civilian Production. I can see 
where a very considerable additional ac- 
tivity, temporarily and for a few months 
after the severe strike situation that the 
country is facing, will be placed upon that 
Administration, because there probably 
will have to be for a little while alloca- 
tions of some of the critical materials. 
We probably could not break away from 
that immediately. 

The Office of Defense Transportation 
has had a very large burden placed upon 
it as the result of the shipment of goods 
to the Atlantic seaboard for shipment to 
Europe in connection with relief opera- 
tions. Those operations have been so 
much larger than anyone anticipated 
that requirements for all sorts of things 
like refrigerator cars have pyramided to 
such an extent that shortages have re- 
sulted. I presume they may have some 
additional activities which should be 
given consideration. 


Mr. Chairman, 
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When it comes to the OPA, I am go- 
ing to be perfectly frank with you and 
I am going to tell you just what I think 
about it. I think the OPA is at the pres- 
ent time the chief promoter of inflation 
in America. They have promoted short- 
ages by their ridiculous regulations and 
the penalties they have imposed upon 
those who would produce. They have 
allowed higher prices for articles de- 
signed to be exported than they have for 
those for domestic consumption. While 
they state that that is only the normal 
differential that is usually incident to the 
extra expense of handling accounts, 
many of the people in the industries do 
not bear that out. 

This request for additional funds for 
the OPA comes about in this way, and 
I am going to give you the detail of it 
because I think the Congress should have 
the detail of it. For their Office of In- 
formation—and that means the office of 
propaganda, and that office of propa- 
ganda is being used not for the purposes 
of enforcement but for the purpose of 
procuring continuation of the OPA stat- 
ute, and very largely misrepresenting 
what the OPA is doing and has accom- 
plished—they want 53 more people than 
their schedule they brought to us before 
called for, 53 additional people involving 
$35,969, besides an enormous expense for 
other items than personal services. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Kansas. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. In explaining 
the need for this expenditure before the 
gentleman’s committee, what did they 


allege these 53 individuals are expected 


to do? What are their duties with re- 
spect to the problem of running the Office 
of Price Administration? How can they 
help the country? 

Mr. TABER. They claim that these 
people are being used for supplying in- 
formation to the public. As a matter of 
fact, they are being used almost entirely 
for propaganda purposes. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. 
OPA organization? 

fr. TABER. To build up the OPA 
and its activities. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. As a matter 
of fact, they are just a small portion of 
the army of 46,000 propaganda experts 
we now have on the Federal pay roll at 
the expense of the people. 

Mr. TABER. Thatiscorrect. On top 
of the 53 they are asking, they would 
have according to their original schedule 
434 propaganda artists. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Could we not 
save a little money there and cut that 
434 down by probably 50 percent and do 
just as well? 

Mr. TABER. I would think the OPA 
would be in better odor today with a lot 
of people if their propaganda machine 
were wiped out. I think it has been a 
menace to the OPA and its administra- 
tion throughout. 


To build up the 


Chair- 


Mr. Chairman, 
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Mr. REES of Kansas. I am inclined to 
agree with the gentleman. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota. 
Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota. 
Would the gentleman care to express 
himself on the question of lumber and 
the export of lumber at this particular 
moment? 

Mr. TABER. The price of lumber gen- 
erally is $2 a thousand more for export 
than it is for the domestic market. They 
attempted to justify that because of nor- 
mal differentials in those operations. 
Frankly, I think that that figure greatly 
exaggerates the additional cost of export 
handling. I think it makes it much 
easier for lumber producers in a scarce 
market to sell for export than for the 
domestic market. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota. 
The same thing would apply to nylon 
hosiery, would it not? 

Mr. TABER. They seemed to have ex- 
ported a very considerable item of that. 
We asked them about that and there 
seems to be a report which they had that 
the volume of exports was not very large. 
Frankly, I have not been able to obtain 
statistics of my own to go into that ques- 
tion intelligently. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota. I 
thank the gentleman. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Does the 
gentleman know how much of this money 
is being used to influence Federal legis- 
lation by way of propaganda? 

Mr. TABER. Their appropriation for 
that item was set up and allocated for 
the fiscal year 1946 at $1,826,326. I think 
that is the correct figure. They want 
here an additional $35,969 for that pur- 
pose. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. It is a fact 
they are actually engaged in a great 
propaganda campaign to influence leg- 
islation at this time. 

Mr. TABER. I think that is correct. 

Mr, JENKINS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. JENKINS. Is it not true that it is 
against the laws and statutes of the 
United States to use Federal money to 
influence legislation through propa- 
ganda? 

Mr, TABER. That is correct. 

Mr. JENKINS. May I call the gentle- 
man’s attention to this matter? I have 
been thinking of introducing a bill to 
prevent any Government agency from 
using any Government money for the 
purposes of propaganda. I have had a 
little difficulty in getting the figures 
which would justify me in making a 
rounded statement on the matter at this 
time. But I think there is absolutely no 
question about the genleman’s position 
that literally millions of dollars are spent 
for that purpose. I will cite an outstand- 
ing example as proof of that. 

For instance, they took Benton and 
Bowles out of a great advertising firm, 
and they put Bowles at the head of the 
Food Administration. Nobody claims he 
knew anything about food or prices, 
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They took Benton and put: him in the 
office of Secretary of State. He is sup- 
posed to do nothing in the world but 

propagandize. I have often thought, of 
all the departments, why. would the State 
Department need a propagandizer? 
There is a department of Government 
that has been more or less secretive. It 
has been a department that should do 
everything else but propagandize. But 
that is what he is there for. He does not 
know anything about diplomacy. He and 
Bowles are two of the most artful adver- 
tisers in the Nation. 

Mr. TABER. If the gentleman would 
like to have that developed a little, I 
would ask the gentleman how he would 
like to be ambassador to some foreign 
country and have somebody else with 
Mr. Benton’s background and experience 
in foreign affairs broadcasting into that 
country that he was supposed to serve 
and deal with, without any control by 
him? How would he like that position? 

Mr. JENKINS. I would not have it at 
all. I think it is inconsistent with the 
duties and prerogatives of that great 
Department. I do not see why it is nec- 
essary. Indeed, I think it is going to 
cause trouble. It is bound to doso. Here 
is the position I take: I think for the 
Government to propagandize is abso- 
lutely wrong, because propaganda is not 
an attribute nor an incident of sover- 
eignty. A government is sovereign. A 
government ought not to put out any- 
thing except the truth, and the truth 
does not need any propaganda. It is ab- 
solutely wrong. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Why not put a 
restriction in the bill providing that none 
of these funds shall be used by OPA for 
propaganda purposes or to influence 
legislation policies? 

Mr. JENKINS. I understand that the 
law provides now that it is a crime to use 
money for propaganda purposes, but 
how are you going to tell whether it is 
propagandizing or what it is? They can 
disguise it so as to make it difficult to 
stopit. And, again, you cannot expect to 
have it done by persons who are not in 
favor of doing it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 additional minutes. 

The next item where they want an in- 
crease is 155 for their accounting set-up. 
That would bring them up above where 
they are now. It would cost $106,000, 
and it would bring them back to the 
strength they had at the first of the year. 
They claim they must have that to go 
into the accounts of all business in fig- 
uring out what prices they can give them. 
Frankly, I do not believe they need it. 

The next item is an increase proposed 
of 1,585 for enforcement, on top of 2 
present figure of about 5,200, and they 
want to build it up to a figure of 5,964. 
That would cost $858,000. 

The next item is a proposed increase 
in their pricing outfit. There they want 
an increase of 538. I have had some 
experience with that organization. They 
have closed plants in my territory be- 
cause they would not give them an ad- 
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vance in price commensurate with the 
increased wages which the plants had to 
pay. I have known of cases when after 
all the information had been submitted 
to them that they wanted, and after they 
had made up their minds as to what 
they were going to do, they would wait 
3, 4, and 5 months to make a decision. 
That has stifled production. They have 
had too many units involved in the thing 
and there has been too much monkey 
work. 'They have failed to make de- 
cisions because of their bureaucracy and 
the monkey work. That has resulted in 
their becoming the chief promoters of 
inflation and the chief throttlers of pro- 
duction here in America. 

They have plenty of help to do the job 
if they only wanted to do it, but they 
will not meet their responsibilities. If 
you give them more help, it will not re- 
sult in their doing the job. On top of 
that they want 550 more in their rent 
set-up; they want to build that up to 
5.038. It was 4,402 at the beginning of 
the period. Frankly, it seems to me they 
have gone far enough with their build-up 
and that they should not be allowed to 
make that kind of build-up. I hope when 
that item is reached an amendment will 
be adopted that will change the picture 
and prevent these people from putting 
on more help than they need. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from -Massachusetts. " 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I call atten- 
tion to the fact that if this request is 
allowed in full the agency not only will 
slow down its contemplated reduction 
but will put 366 more people on the rolls 
than it had on July 1, 1945. 

Mr. TABER. That is correct, and that 
is one of the worst things about the pic- 
ture. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Does the gentle- 
man from New York see any reason why 
the OPA should increase its personnel? 

Mr. TABER. I do not at this time. I 
want to see price control operated right. 
I frankly feel that I must say one thing 
more. 

I have been astounded by the sugges- 
tion that Paul Porter be made the head 
of that organization. It has been broad- 
cast in the newspapers. He was head of 
the rent outfit when the thing first start- 
ed, and he made a mess of that. That 
was covered thoroughly in the report of 
the Smith Committee to this House after 
they had investigated it thoroughly. I 
would hate to see somebody placed in 
that office where the control would be 
purely and totally political. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER, I yield to the gentleman 
from Kansas. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. At the begin- 
ning of the gentleman’s discussion some- 
thing was said about the price of lumber 
sold abroad. 

Mr. TABER. Yes. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. AsI understood 
the gentleman, those exporters of lumber 
gct more money for it than they do if 
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the lumber is sold in this country. Is 
Sy the gentleman’s understanding al- 
so 

Mr. TABER. They get $2 per thous- 
and more, or about that. That figure 
may not be exactly right but it is for all 
practical purposes—something like $2 
per thousand more for lumber abroad on 
the ground that the extra $2 is to cover 
the added expense of handling foreign 
accounts. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Naturally, if the 
foreign market were higher than the 
domestic market the lumbermen would 
want to sell it abroad, would they not? 

Mr. TABER. They would unless the 
extra expense of handling is over $2. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. One thing 
more, and I am not sure the gentleman 
can answer the question. There has 
been considerable complaint and pub- 
licity recently about the alleged ship- 
ment of something like 250,000,000 feet 
of lumber out of the country during the 
month of January. Does the gentleman 
have any knowledge or information in 
reference to that? 

Mr. TABER. Two hundred and fifty 
million feet? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. That is right. 
That has been shipped out of this coun- 
try during the month of January. 

Mr. TABER. I cannot answer that. 
I know there have been very consider- 
able foreign shipments, but I have no 
figures on them. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I cannot un- 
derstand why our administration would 
follow the policy of permitting a tre- 
mendous amount of lumber being ex- 
ported from this country when we are 
in such dire need of it for the building 
of homes in our own country. It seems 
to me it is a thing, if it is going on, that 
should be looked into and stopped. 

Mr. TABER. I have not been able to 
go into that question fully enough to 
know how much has been shipped or how 
much should fairly be shipped consider- 
ing our obligations to take care of the 
distress across the water. Frankly, I feel 
that we should try, in so far as we can 
and without too much damage to our- 
selves, to meet our fair obligations; on 
the other hand, we should protect the 
interests of the people of the United 
States. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I think that is 
a fair statement. We should, as far as 
we can, share with foreign countries. 

Mr. TABER. I do not know enough 
about that picture to be able to make an 
intelligent statement on whether we 
have been overdoing it or not. I would 
not know what the production was, I 
would not know what was available, and 
I would not know the types that have 
been shipped. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. JENKINS. Along that same line, 
but not dealing with lumber, may I say 
that this morning I received a letter from 
a company in my district. It is quite an 
organization too. They do a lot of busi- 
ness. The head of that organization 
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said he had been all through the East 
trying to buy a certain commodity, but 
he could not buy it. He knew of some 
other companies, much larger than his 
company, that could not buy the com- 
modity either. He asked me to find out 
about it. So I called up one of the De- 
partments here in Washington, and I 
found that in some conference some- 
where someone had bound the produc- 
tion in the United States under a quota. 
Under this quota system a large portion 
of the production of that commodity had 
been exported. There was not enough 
retained to supply our demand. There 
is none to be had now. This man from 
my district says he can buy the commod- 
ity from one of his own subsidiaries in 
Canada. The article goes from the 
United States to Canada to one of these 
subsidiaries, but he cannot buy it here. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself five additional minutes. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
am told that there is a great deal of 
lumber in Germany. I do not see why 
that lumber cannot be used to assist the 
distress over in Europe and keep our 
own lumber in this country where it is 
needed by so many different industries. 
I am constantly receiving requests and 
justified complaints that too much lum- 
ber is going abroad. That lumber over 
there could be used in those countries, 
which would obviate the necessity of 
sending it abroad. 

Mr. CLASON. Mr. 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. CLASON. I notice from a pre- 
pared speech by the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. McGrecor] it is stated that 
during the year 1945 the Foreign Trade 
Division of the Bureau of the Census has 
announced that the exports of lumber 
were 423,000,000 during the year 1945, 
but that during the first 3 months of 
1946 they planned to export 225,000,000 
feet of this lumber, which would be sub- 
stantially a 50-percent increase per 
month for January, February, and 
March over the 49,000,000 feet exported 
in December, which was the largest 
number of feet of lumber exported in 
any month during 1945. I would like to 
know if the gentleman knows any rea- 
son why at a time when our veterans 
and our people are facing the greatest 
and most critical scarcity of housing in 
history it is necessary for us to ship this 
lumber abroad on an increased basis? 

Mr. TABER. I would think that it 
was, but frankly I do not know the types 
of lumber shipped. I do not know the 
amount of production or anything of that 
character, so I would not be able to form 
a real intelligent judgment on what the 
practice should be. I know that the 


Chairman, will 


shortage of lumber at this time in my 
territory is much worse than it was dur- 
ing the critical stages of the war, and I 
know that it is impossible for farmers to 
even get material to fix their barn roofs 
and things of that sort. 
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Mr. CLASON. The gentleman re- 
ferred to the farmers. That raises an- 
other question. A few years ago the De- 
partment of Agriculture thought up the 
wise idea of killing the young pigs and 
other livestock and poultry throughout 
the country on some theory of scarcity. 
Today in New England we are told that 
the OPA, by its manipulation of ceiling 
prices, is determining the distribution of 
feed products which would be available 
for poultry and dairy stock. They are so 
manipulating it that it is likely that at 
least 25 percent of our dairy herds will 
be slaughtered within the next few days 
or weeks, and that the poultry produc- 
tion will be cut substantially. Iam won- 
dering if the gentleman is in a position 
to tell us whether the OPA could not han- 
dle its powers on a basis which would be 
more fair to the farmers of our country. 

Mr. TABER. I have criticized the 
OPA here, but I feel that I must put the 
blame for that operation where it be- 
longs. That operation is being handled 
by the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. CLASON. And they are using the 
OPA for that purpose? 

Mr. TABER. They are using the 
Price Control and Stabilization Act and 
the rationing proposition as a means of 
handling it. 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. HENRY. Does not the distin- 


guished gentleman from New York be- 
lieve that we should take care of our 
own desperate needs in this country be- 


fore we permit a substantial exportation 
of lumber? 

Mr. TABER. I think it should be 
fairly allocated as between the domestic 
demand and the foreign demand, and I 
think that before we can pass on it we 
ought to know something about it. 
Frankly, I do not know as much as I 
would like to know to pass on it from a 
legislative standpoint. I know it is a 
very serious situation and I know that 
our own people are in a critical condi- 
tion on account of the lumber situation. 

Mr. HENRY. The gentleman also 
knows that we have heard a great deal 
about one-third of our population being 
ill-housed, ill-fed, and ill-clothed. Does 
he not agree that charity should begin at 
home? 

Mr. TABER. We should at least do 
something for the home folks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York hps again 
expired. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin (Mr. Murray]. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, we are drifting along to the 
end of February. In December, Presi- 
dent Truman set fire under all the Mem- 
bers of Congress in a fireside chat. I 
did not think at the time that he was 
talking to me. I was and am sure he 
does not need to set any fires under me. 
I would like to get a little of that fire 
and put it under some of the commit- 
tees, and administration leaders here in 
Washington. We have been waiting day 
after day and week after week to see the 
price and subsidy question brought be- 
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fore the committee. We see frustration 
supplanting the confusion. Many peo- 
ple in the administration do not seem to 
know what direction they are going, as 
is evidenced by the statements of our 
distinguished Secretary of Agriculture. 
One day he is against subsidies. The 
next day he is for them because the peo- 
ple have so much money in their pockets 
they do not know what to do with it, 
The Republicans have had a food-study 
committee. They at least did bring out 
some things to show exactly the road we 
are going and what we would have to do 
if we expected to eat in this country, but 
I guess our majority did not want to be 
outdone, so they had a special committee 
of their own set up. Now they are try- 
ing to find it out. Until we find out 
what is to be done about prices and sub- 
sidies there isn’t any use of appropriat- 
ing more money to any agency. 

We have seen this happen. The 
President after VJ-day told labor: “The 
straitjacket is off; go out and get all the 
increase you can; we recommend it.” 
He threw the WLB out the window. 
High men in the administration said to 
get 10, 15, or 20 percent. They went out 
and didit. They just did what the Pres- 
ident asked them to do. That is the 
reason why I do not feel they should be 
criticized very much for doing it, be- 
cause I believe that if he had told the 
wheat farmers of this country that they 
never had had parity during the war and 
that they ought to have $2 a bushel for 
their wheat instead of a dollar and a 
half, the wheat farmers of this country 
would have been willing to take the $2. 
Especially if they had seen rye, with less 
food value, selling for over $2 per bushel. 
Until these prices and subsidy questions 
are settled we can appoint all the fact- 
finding committees we want, but we are 
going to end up just exactly where we 
started. With all due respect to Lloyd 
K. Garrison, of the great University of 
Wisconsin and the great State of Wis- 
consin, and to Mr. Witte, of Wis- 
consin, who is on the packing-house 
panel, I must say they are not smart 
enough, nor are any men in any univer- 
sity in this country smart enough, to 
bring in a recommendation of any value 
until they know what the price, the cost 
of living, is going to be, and what we are 
going to do on subsidies. This question 
of 2, 3, 4, 5, or 6 cents an hour is more 
than offset by the price and subsidy 
question. 

Iam not an alarmist, and I have never 
told anyone any time that they were 
going to go hungry. However, I do not 
care to vote for any more money for 
the OPA and thus increase the dangers 
of starvation. Remember Chester 
Bowles is right on the necks of the farm 
people of this country. “Oh, we will 
hold you down’ on your hourly return 
per hour.” Chester Bowles and the 
other agencies are there to keep busi- 
nessmen from making a profit. So I 
just say here today, before I vote any 
more money for OPA, I do not want to 
be a party contributing to any more 
of the confusion and the frustration that 
is apparent in every single piece of 
legislation that is brought here on the 
floor of this House. 
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Mr. HENRY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I yield 
to the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. HENRY. I take it the gentleman 
feels that they are putting the cart be- 
fore the horse in handling this price- 
wage situation. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin, Yes; I 
think they have put the cart before the 
horse, or before the mule, whichever it 
may happen to be in this particular 
case. Until some decision is made on 
price control and on subsidies we will 
continue to run around in circles. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from North 
Dakota (Mr. Rospertson]. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota. 
Mr. Chairman, due to the fact that I 
find it necessary to go downtown with 
some Senators from potato-producing 
States to meet with the Secretary of 
Agriculture, I probably will not be on 
the floor when the vote is taken on this 
bill. I understand the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Cannon] will offer an 
amendment adding $100,000,000 for 
rural electrification. I should like to 
make my position clear on that particu- 
lar item. If Iam on the floor when that 
provision is voted on, I shall vote for it 
as I am strongly in favor of it. I hope 
to be back before the vote is taken. 
Also, I follow my friend from Wiscon- 
sin in strongly disapproving any addi- 
tional funds for the Office of Price 
Administration. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. JENSEN]. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, on yes- 
terday I had considerable to say on the 
floor of this House relative to the Wyatt 
plan for getting homes built for veterans. 
I honestly believe the Wyatt plan would 
work the exact opposite, for the simple 
reason that we never will get production 
in the lumber manufacturing industry 
until we make it possible for the lumber 
mills to produce lumber without going 
bankrupt. 

I direct your attention to my remarks 
on page 1282 of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of yesterday, February 13. I also 
inserted a number of letters and articles 
from lumber magazines and from other 
people in the know, to substantiate the 
position I take relative to the present 
underproduction of lumber and building 
materials and the causes thereof. The 
facts of the matter are that we could get 
lumber production in great quantities 
within a very short time if the OPA 
would permit certain items to be raised 
to a price that would encourage the mills 
to produce to capacity. Hundreds of 
little mills and big mis have already 
closed throughout the country. SolI say 
again that if Mr. Bowles and Mr. Wyatt 
want production, which seems debatable, 
and want these veterans to have homes, 
there is just one way to get them, and 
that is to adjust these prices. Mr. Wyatt 
is asking that we appropriate money 
from an already bankrupt Treasury to 
the tune of $850,000,000 to subsidize the 
building of these homes. Mind you, the 
veteran is not going to get these homes 
or that money. They say it is going to 
be used to encourage the people who are 
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m the production end of the business. 
Because of that, and because of the facts 
I have endeavored to point out in m 
remarks of yesterday and today, I 
tainly cannot and will not vote fo 
money to help bungle this thing up wo 
than it is now. If we give the OP. 
$1,854,000 they ask for here, it will sim 
mean that the Congress is giving the 
green light in this bungling mess which 
will make conditions worse than they 
are today, if this is possible. About all 


are the fellows who are doing it—fellows 
who do not know a thing about the busi- 
ness they ride herd on with spurs. 

Mr. Chairman, I understand an 
amendment will be offered to cut out 
this item of $1,854,000 for OPA which I 
certainly shall support. This additional 
money is requested to put more OPA 
snoopers on the taxpayers’ backs and to 
abuse more good Americans. Not with 
my vote. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask that the Clerk read the bill. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.) Eighty-three 
Members are present; nut a quorum. 

The Clerk will call the rol. 

The Clerk called the roll, end the fol- 


lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 22] 

Adams Flood Outland 
Anderson, Calif. Fuller Pace 
Andresen, Gamble Patterson 

August H. Gathings Peterson, Fla. 
Arnold Gavin Pfeifer 
Barden Gearhart Philbin 
Bates, Mass. Goodwin Ploeser 
Bender Gore Powell 
Bennett,Mo. Gorski Quinn, N. Y. 
Bennett, N.Y. Grant, Ind. Ramey 
Bland Gross Rayfiel 
Bolton Hall, ~° Reece, Tenn. 
Bonner Leonard W. Reed, N. Y. 
Boren Halleck Rich 
Bradley, Mich. Harness,Ind. Rizley 
Bradley, Pa. Harness Robertson, 
Buckley Hartley N. Dak. 
Burgin Hébert Roe, N. Y. 
Butler Hedrick Rogers, N. Y 
Byrne, N. Y. Heffernan Rowan 
Byrnes, Wis. Hendricks Sadowski 
Campbell Herter Schwabe, Mo 
Cannon, Fla. Hoffman Shafer 
Carnahan Holmes, Mass. Sharp 
Celler Hook Sheridan 
Chenoweth Huber Short 
Clark Johnson, Il. Sikes 
Clements Judd Smith, Va 
Clevenger Keefe Snyder 
Coffee Kelley, Pa, Stigler 
Cole, N. ¥ Kelly, Il. Sumners, Tex. 
Courtney Kerr Talbot 
Crawford Kilburn Taylor 
Crosser Kopplemann Thom 
Curley Kunkel Thomas, Tex. 
Dawson LaFollette Tolan 
De Lacy Lane Torrens 
Delaney, Lea Towe 

James J Lesinski Wadsworth 
Dingell Luce Walter 
Dondero Lynch Wasielewski 
Doughton, N. C. McCowen West 
Douglas, Calif. McKenzie White 
Eaton Marcantonio Wilson 
Eberharter May Winter 
Ellsworth Merrow Wolcott 
Elsaesser Monroney Worley 
Fellows Murphy 
Fisher Norton 


Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Harris, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee 
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having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 5458) making appropriations to 
supply urgent deficiencies in certain ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1946, and for other purposes, 
and finding itself without a quorum, he 
had directed the roll to be called, when 
289 Members responded to their names, 
a@ quorum, and he submitted herewith the 
names of the absentees to be spread upon 
the Journal. 

The SPEAKER. The Committee will 
resume its sitting. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read 
the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For payment to the widow of Joe W. Ervin, 
late a Representative from the State of North 
Carolina, $10,000. 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment which is at 
the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WicGLESworRTH: 
On page 2, after line 4, insert a new para- 
graph as follows: 

“Contested-election expenses: For payment 
to Grorce A. DoNDERO, contestee, for expenses 
incurred in the contested-election case of 
Hicks versus Dondero, as audited and recom- 
mended by the Committee on Elections, 
number 3, $1,000 to be disbursed by the Clerk 
of the House.” 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, this is simply a routine amendment 
to take care of a contested-election ex- 
pense which has been duly certified as 
due by the Committee on Elections No. 
3. Ihave talked to the chairman of the 
committee and I understand there is no 
objection to the amendment. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, the committee has no objection to 
the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

OFFICE OF PRICE ADMINISTRATION 

Salaries and expenses: For an additional 
amount, fiscal year 1946, for “Salaries and ex- 
penses,” including the objects specified under 
this head in the Second Deficiency Appropri- 
ation Act, 1946, $1,854,000. 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read, as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Taber: On page 


2, line 20, strike out all of lines 20 to 24 in- 
clusive. 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I am of- 
fering this amendment to strike out the 
proposed increase for the Office of Price 
Administration. I do not believe they 
need it. I do not believe they would have 
any trouble in getting along on the 
$148,571,000 that has been made avail- 
able to them in previous appropriations 
with a large portion of it still available 
at this time. This is a request for 
$1,854,000 and involves additional help 
for their propaganda division of 53, mak- 
ing a total of 487 in that set-up; addi- 
tional help in their accounting set-up of 
155; in their enforcement set-up of 1,585; 
in their price set-up of 558; and in their 
rent set-up of 550. I believe they have 
plenty of help if they would do their job 
in a regular way and in a businesslike 
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way do what they have to do. I do not 
want to hamper them, but when I find 
they take cases and after they have de- 
cided them and they have been through ° 
about 10 or 12 bureaus and after they 
have made up their minds what they 
want to do about them, they hold up the 
proceedings for 3 and 4 months, then I 
am satisfied they are wasting much of 
their help and wasting a lot of their time, 
and we ought not give them more money. 
I hope this amendment will be adopted 
and that we will not permit them to go 
on in the same way they have been going 
on, really promoting inflation by their 
failure to operate promptly and decisively 
and put people to work in production. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER,. I yield. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Do I under- 
stand we have already appropriated 
something over $148,000,000 for OPA? 

Mr. TABER. $148,575,000. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. And they are 
asking today for a million and a half 
more? 

Mr. TABER, $1,854,000, almost two 
million more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I wonder if we can arrive at some 
agreement on time for debate on this 
amendment. 

I ask unanimous consent that all de- 
bate on this amendment and all amend- 
ments thereto close in 20 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROE of Maryland. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise in support of the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. Chairman, during the recent 
World War II, America was beset by two 
foes—Germany on the east, and Japan 
on the west. Now that peace has come, 
we are still beset by two foes—the CIO, 
with its communistic tie-up, doing all in 
its power to destroy our form of govern- 
ment and create economic chaos by 
senseless strikes on the one hand, and 
bedeviled by the OPA and its imprac- 
tical, impossible of understanding rules, 
regulations and restrictions, on the other 
hand. 

I am past middle life and have been 
pretty observant. I have seen our be- 
loved country go through many panics. 
All these panics were caused by overex- 
pansion, overproduction, underconsump- 
tion, lack of demand, and lack of buying 
power. We are now entering upon a de- 
pression, fundamentally caused by the 
misinterpretation of laws, passed by the 
Congress. Production is being stifled by 
the OPA and its senseless rules. There is 
work in abundance, but the workers do 
not want to work. There is unlimited 
demand for the commodities our manu- 
facturers produce, and unlimited money 
with which to pay for this merchandise, 
but we are creating an artificial scarcity, 
and an artificial underproduction so that 
we face an uncertainty greater than ever 
faced our Nation before, an uncertainty 
caused by Government agencies who 
think it their job to regulate profits and 
to control everything our people do from 
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the time they get up in the morning till 
the time they go to bed at night. 

The chief excuse for the OPA is infla- 
tion. Inflation is held up as a terrible 
bugaboo, the monster that would de- 
stroy us all. The only inflation I am 
afraid of is the inflation of worthless cur- 
rency, like the paper money of the Con- 
federacy after the Civil War, and like the 
marks of Germany after the First World 
War, when this money actually was not 
worth the paper it was printed on. 

It is true that if OPA restrictions were 
taken off we would have some advance 
in prices for a short period of time, but 
we would have production almost im- 
mediately; and competition, production, 
and the law. of supply and demand would 
very speedily solve all of our troubles. I 
believe the law of supply and demand is 
a natural, divine, God-given law that 
cannot be set aside by man any more 
than we can stop the sun from shining 
or the tide from ebbing and flowing. The 
sooner we get down to common sense and 
get rid of the OPA, and let God’s laws 
function without human interference, 
the sooner we will have peace and pros- 
perity in our beloved Nation. 

Mr. OHARA. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment. 

Mr. O’HARA. Mr. Chairman, during 
the life of the OPA I have not been one 
to condemn or make statements about 
their multitudinous mistakes and inef- 
ficiency, as some may have been inclined 
todo. However, in considering what the 
OPA has been doing in this country, 
I have concluded I shall never vote to 
continue OPA unless it is so restricted 
that we know definitely what its juris- 
diction is and limit it as to its existence. 

The little businessman considers OPA 
as the greatest bunch of snoopers and 
officious meddlers that could have been 
created, taking peculiar delight in har- 
assing the businessman rather than 
helping him. It has been charged to be 
the darling of the CIO and the “pinks” 
and the “punks” of this country, and 
I believe it is doing more to destroy 
American economy than any other com- 
bination of circumstances we have to 
meet. As far as I am concerned the 
quicker it is terminated the quicker we 
get back to reconversion, the quicker we 
get back to a normal stability in this 
country. But we are not going to get 
them out of there until such time as 
we start cutting off their appropriations. 

I support heartily the amendment 
which is offered to cut down this appro- 
priation. 

I have had some experience in dealing 
with them. For instance a little com- 
pany started out in my district to make 
trailers. I do not recall the exact cost 
of those trailers with tires and all, but 
finally when it got down to the point of 
getting a price from the OPA, the only 
thing they would allow them a price on 
was the cost of the tires, nothing at all 
for the steel and other work on the 
trailer. 

My greatest criticism of OPA is when 
they have made some ridiculous, destruc- 
tive ruling. They pay no attention what. 
ever to the testimony of people who have 
been in the particular industry all their 
lives, whom they summon before it, who 
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explain the way it operates; yet this 
agency never gets around to correcting 
obvious mistakes. It has run more peo- 
ple out of business than any other cause 
in the past 5 years; and as far as I am 
concerned I refuse from now on to vote 
further OPA appropriations, at this time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota has expired. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last two words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair regrets 
to inform the gentleman that time has 
been fixed. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts the 
time allotted to me. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I thank the gen- 
tleman from Texas very much. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Massachusetts is recognized for $ 
minutes. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
the last two speeches we have heard 
ought to convey to the people of this 
country just what the situation will be 
in the near future when the extension 
of OPA comes up. 

Price-control legislation during the 
war, with all of its mistakes, rendered 
valuable service to our country and to 
our people. Price-control legislation of 
necessity is an emergency matter and 
must be arbitrary in its nature because 
it is the product of conditions brought 
about by the war at a time when we were 
responding to the law of the jungle or, in 
milder language, self-preservation, when 
we were fighting for our very existence 
as a country, a time when we simply 
could not have this constant pyramiding 
of prices and have satisfactory condi- 
tions existing at home while our country 
was engaged in war. 

Furthermore, price-control legislation 
saved our country many billions of dol- 
lars in expenditures. If it had not been 
for price-control legislation the very 
munitions of war we manufactured to 
help preserve our country and to defeat 
the enemy would have cost billions of 
dollars more. Furthermore, the cost of 
living for the average person, the person 
of the middle class, the poor—and there 
are a lot of poor people still left in this 
country—the people with fixed incomes, 
would have been considerably higher 
than it has been to date. 

As I say, the two speeches we have just 
heard are a forecast of what is to come, 
and the people of this country might 
just as well realize what is going to take 
place when the extension of OPA comes 
up in this House and the other body. 

The OPA has performed a very valua- 
ble service. They have made mistakes, 
yes. There should be constructive crit- 
icism and I will continue to constructive- 
ly criticize. Should it be a part of our 
normal economy? No. It has no place 
there, but it was necessary in the emer- 
gency that existed throughout the war 
and it is necessary now in the emer- 
gency which confronts our people for at 
least a reasonable period in the future. 
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Unless something is done to control prices 
the same situation will exist after con- 
trols are taken off that existed after Ar- 
mistice Day in World War I when the 
average cost of living for the first year 
after the termination of the war in- 
creased over 75 percent within a period 
of 1 year. The cost of living increaseq 
on an average of well over 75 percent. 
The same situation will exist unless we 
do something at this time. 

Mr. Chairman, the country might just 
as well realize now what is going to hap- 
pen, We have heard some of these 
speeches already, and I respect the views 
of those who may be in disagreement 
with me. Those gentlemen have hon- 
estly spoken their views and I thoroughly 
respect their views though they may be 
in disagreement with mine. I respect 
those gentlemen personally; however, my 
views disagree with theirs, not as to 
whether this law should be a part of our 
national economy under normal condi- 
tions, because I agree with them on that. 
I disagree with them on the conditions 
that exist at the present time which 
justifies, in the national interest, exten- 
sion of the OPA law for some little time. 

So far as striking this item is con- 
cerned, let me say, Mr. Chairman, as I 
understand it, the principal purpose of 
this appropriation is to meet the black- 
market situation. Whether one believes 
in the OPA or not, whether one agrees it 
should be extended or not, it is in exis- 
tence and will be until June 30. Every 
one of us, whether we agree that the 
OPA law should be in existence or not, 
and it will be with us at least until June 
30 this year, does not want to see black 
marketing goon. That is brought about 
by the unjustifiable and criminal selfish- 
ness of individuals; therefore none of us 
want to see black-market operations con- 
tinue. The main purpose of this appro- 
priation is to try to meet the black- 
market situation that exists, whether one 
feels that the law should be in existence 
or not, and, as I say, it is here until 
June 30. 

Let us vote to keep this amount in be- 
cause its primary purpose is to try to get 
at that enemy of society who engages in 
black-market operations, under the con- 
ditions which exist today, making the 
people of the country pay much higher 
for their food than they should under the 
price ceilings. So whether one agrees 
with the law or not, so far as this amend- 
ment to strike out is concerned, I re- 
spectfully submit that the purpose of it is 
to meet the black-market situation. So 
let us vote for this appropriation and 
defeat the motion to strike it out. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachisetts has ex- 
pired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Cannon]. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I trust the Committee will not un- 
derrate the disastrous effect of the adop- 
tion of the pending amendment. It is 
difficult to conceive of anything which 
would strike more disastrously at our 
national economy than to agree to this 
amendment at this critical time. 

The gentlemen on the other side who 
have spoken in favor of this amendment 
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and urged the immediate liquidation of 
OPA have been ringing the fire-alarm 
bell on OPA ever since it was established. 

Of course, in the very nature of the 
situation, OPA has not been perfect at 
alltimes. It was something entirely new. 
We had no blueprints. We had to start 
from the beginning. We had to employ 
untrained and inexperienced personnel. 
We had to combat the ruffled exaspera- 
tion of a great people accustomed to do 
what they wanted to do when they want- 
ed to doit. Notwithstanding these heavy 
handicaps, the fact is that to December 1 
last the OPA had saved the housewives 
of this country $66,000,000,000. Without 
OPA they would have had to pay that 
much more for what they actually 
bought. For example, just a short while 
ago we took OPA control off of some im- 
material items like coconuts and citrus 
fruits. Immediately the price of coco- 
nuts jumped 400 percent and the price of 
citrus fruits skyrocketed so precipitously 
that a ceiling had to be reinstated. Al- 
though we did everything we could in the 
last World War to hold prices down, 
sugar sold for as high as 35 cents a pound. 
Today it sells for a little over 6 cents per 
pound. 

Nylon hose were mentioned just now. 
If you should lift the ceiling on nylons 
tomorrow morning, what do you suppose 
a pair would cost by night? The sky 
would be the limit. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. 
the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. PATMAN. Is it not a fact that 
we would be breaking faith with the 
veterans of this war, when we offer them 
so much money as mustering-out pay 
and for disability, if we depreciate the 
value of that money immediately? 
Would we not to that extent be breaking 
faith with them? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Unques- 
tionably. Let us consider that situation 
for a moment. 

Let me read you part of a letter I re- 
ceived in this morning’s mail: 

I was recently honorably discharged from 
the Navy after 2 years of service. Eighteen 
months was sea duty riding the “sub” lanes. 
When I arrived home I found my landlord 
had raised my rent 50 percent, now another 
increase in rent is being made. I will be pay- 
ing 125 percent more rent than I did a year 
ago. I have a wife and two small children 
and the new landlord does not want children. 
We are desperate for a roof over our heads 
and thousands of other ex-servicemen are in 
the same predicament we are in. 


Mr. Chairman, the great need of the 
times is housing. Unless we keep down 
the prices of building material, of lum- 
ber, and steel, and unless we keep down 
the price of everything that goes into 
houses and its furnishings, these veterans 
are going to go without a decent habita- 
tion and their children will be raised 
under conditions which no American 
family should be required to experience. 
It is incredible that we should loose all 
of these restraints at a critical time like 
this. It is impossible to predict the re- 
sult—to visualize the effect—of such a 
short-sighted policy, but we can get some 
faint idea of what the result would be 


I yield to 
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by noting conditions abroad where OPA 
or its equivalent has failed to operate. 

I was in France a few weeks ago and 
visited the markets in Paris. It took $20 
in good American money to buy an ordi- 
nary dinner. A pair of shoes, second- 
hand, cost $160 in United States currency. 
I saw a woman pay $18 worth of francs 
for a chicken—and it was not much of 
a chicken at that. The woman who sold 
the chicken claimed that the cost of feed 
was so high she lost money in the fowl. 
Mr. Chairman, this is what we have been 
saved from here in America—and OPA 
has saved us, and is still saving us. 

The lexicographers the other day at 
their annual meeting listed the 300 
words most commonly in use. If they 
had heard the debates here this after- 
noon they would have included another 
word—the word “propaganda.” About 
all that was talked about in connection 


with OPA for half an hour was propa-- 


ganda. Do you krow what they mean 
by propaganda? This law must neces- 
sarily be enforced through the influence 
of public sentiment, and public senti- 
ment to be effective must be informed. 
This money which they have claimed is 
used for propaganda is the most im- 
portant part of this appropriation. 
When people come in and ask questions 
there must be someone to answer their 
questions. This money provides that 
personnel. When complaints are re- 
ceived from consumers, producers, or 
middlemen, an employee visits them and 
explains the situation. In 9 out of every 
10 cases the complaint is based on a mis- 
understanding and when the situation 
is explained everybody is satisfied. 
Without this money that could not be 
done. Without this money OPA could 
not be enforced. Without this money 
OPA would have failed long ago and we 
would today be in the grip of uncon- 
trolled inflation. The situation in 
France would not be a circumstance. 
If this money is being spent for propa- 
ganda then the money paid for text 
books in the public schools is being spent 
for propaganda. Both are being spent 
for education. 

Mr. Chairman, there is no feature of 
reconversion so important as the con- 
trol of inflation. And the support of 
OPA is the only means we have of com- 
bating it. To adopt this amendment is 
to open the doors to uncontrolled rises 
in the price of every necessity. There is 
an unprecedented supply of money and 
there is an unprecedented scarcity of 
goods—scarcity of everything from 
nylons to automobiles. Without OPA we 
would shortly have to be carrying our 
money around in a basket as they do in 
China today. I trust the amendment 
will be voted down. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri has expired. 
All time has expired. 

The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from New York 
LMr. TaBEr]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Taser) there 
were—ayes 80, noes 93. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. CANNON of Mis- 
souri: On page 3, before line 1, insert the 
following: 

“DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 

“RURAL ELECTRIFICATION ADMINISTRATION 

“Loans: For an additional amount, fiscal 
year 1946, for ‘Loans’, Rural Electrification 
Administration, $100,000,000, which sum shall 
be borrowed from the Reconstruction Fi- 
mance Corporation in accordance with the 
provisions of section 3 (a) of the Rural 
Electrification Act of 1936, as amended.” 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, this amendment is offered to pro- 
vide an additional $100,000,000 loan au- 
thorization to supply the needs of Rural 
Electrification for the balance of this 
fiscal year. 

There are accumulating demands by 
the farmers of the country for this serv- 
ice. In 20 States loan funds have for all 
practical purposes - been exhausted. 
There is now left only $47,500,000 from 
authorized funds to cover the more than 
290 applications on hand or in process 
of preparation. Included in this back- 
log are borrowers from 20 States, and this 
is the serious part of it, Mr. Chairman. 
The construction in these 20 States will 
be halted by the end of this coming 
March, and further construction cannot 
begin, unless additional funds are au- 
thorized for the current year. 

These borrowers are from the follow- 
ing States: Arizona, Florida, Georgia, In- 
diana, Kansas, Louisiana, Michigan, Mis- 
souri, Montana, Nebraska, North Dakota, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, South Carolina, 
South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, 
Washington, and Wyoming. 

Of course, in addition to the borrow- 
ers from these States there will be many 
additional borrowers whose projects will 
be halted or curtailed before the end 
of the fiscal year unless this money can 
be provided. 

There are applications on hand or in 
process totaling over $78,751,000, from 
192 cooperatives in 37 States who have 
received no ellocations this year. The 
balance of this backlog is accounted for 
by borrowers in 36 States of the Union. 
This additional $100,000,000 is requested 
to enable the REA to meet these urgent 
requests for loans during the present 
fiscal year in order that cooperatives 
may get under way with their plans. 

There is no service which the Govern- 
ment has provided which has been 
financed under more advantageous terms 
to the Government. This service is not 
a gratuity. It is not a grant. Not a 
penny is being given away. It is a gilt- 
edged investment. Every dollar put in 
REA is being paid back—much of it 
before it is due. All of it will be paid 
back with interest. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. 
my colleague from Missouri. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. May I say to my 
colleague from Missouri that I have re- 
ceived many letters in recent weeks about 
the urgent need of the farmers in my 
part of Missouri to get this great bene- 
fit which they are ready for. All they 


I yield to 


need is the money to go forward. As 
the gentleman has well said, this is not 
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giving away money—it is the making of 
bona fide loans. These cooperatives are 
in splendid shape. They are paying 
back and will pay back every dollar of 
these loans. It seems to me this is one 
way in which we can serve the farmers 
of this country, and that is by giving 
them this appropriation. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. The expe- 
rience of the gentleman is the experience 
of practically every Member of Congress 
representing a rural district. We are 
receiving letters in every mail urging 
that this service be extended to areas 
which have not heretofore been served. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. 
the gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. STEFAN. Is the State of Ne- 
braska mentioned in the list that the 
gentleman read? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Yes; Ne- 
braska is one of the States in which con- 
struction will be reduced or discontinued 
next month ii this money is not provided. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Assuming 
that your amendment is adopted, what 
will the amount then be in total for this 
fiscal year for this agency? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Authority 
has already been given for borrowing 
$200,000,000 from the RFC during the 
current fiscal year. The committee is 
advised that $142,000,000 of this amount 
had been allocated as of December 31, 
1945, leaving $58,000,000 for allocation 
during the balance of this fiscal year to 
cover applications on hand and in proc- 
ess of application amounting to more 
than $200,000,000. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri has expired. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
may proceed for five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentieman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. The testi- 
mony is that only $35,000,000 has been 
expended during the first half of this 
fiscal year out of all previous allocations, 
which exceed $400,000,000. But they are 
not in a position to continue at this time 
to make allocations unless they are cer- 
tain that they will have this amount of 
money. If this money is provided and 
is not needed, it will not be expended. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. 
the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. HOEVEN. I notice the State of 
Towa is not listed among the States which 
the gentleman mentioned a while ago. 
Can the gentleman explain that? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Iowa is not 
listed in the first 21 States, but it is listed 
in the 36 States which will eventually be 
in need unless this money is provided. 

Mr. HOEVEN. I know there are hun- 
dreds and hundreds of applications that 
cannot be taken care of, and I wonder in 
what position the State of Iowa would be. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. This 


I yield to 


I yield to 
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amendment would provide money which 
would prevent the discontinuance or the 
slackening of the program in Iowa. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Does this give prefer- 
ence to the States named? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. No; it gives 
no preference to any State. Under the 
amendment, all States of the Union are 
on precisely the same basis. The amend- 
ment provides the necessary funds for 
the maintenance, extension, and comple- 
tion of the REA program of any State ap- 
plying for it. With the extra $100,000,- 
000 here proposed, the rura} electrifica- 
tion program of every sectio. of the 
country can proceed without interrup- 
tion. 

Mr. HOEVEN. What is the purpose of 
listing those States prior to others? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Those 
States are listed which by the end of 
March would have to discontinue REA 
activities unless this money is provided. 
Other States would have to be discon- 
tinued later in the fiscal year. 

Mr. HOEVEN. The State of Iowa is 
not being prejudiced by this amend- 
ment in any way? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. On .the 
contrary, the adoption of this amend- 
ment will insure the continuance of the 
work in Iowa as rapidly as supplies, labor, 
and materials are available. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. Along the lines sug- 
gested by the gentleman from Missouri 
{Mr. ZIMMERMAN] every dollar of this 
money comes back with interest. There 
have been millions of farm homes elec- 
trified since this program started 12 
years ago. So far, I have never heard 
of a single farmer who has ever asked to 
have the electricity taken out of his 
home. 

Today every Member of Congress who 
represents a rural district has letters 
piling up on his desk from farmers 
pleading for this service. I am delighted 
that the committee has brought in this 
deficiency appropriation bill because it 
is so badly needed at this time, and I 
congratulate the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Cannon], the chairman of the 
committee, on this much-needed amend- 
ment. He is rendering a great service to 
the farmers of the Nation. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. The testi- 
mony is that already over $97,000,000 
have already been repaid and that the 
repayments include millions in excess of 
the schedule required in the amortization 
of the principal. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. 
to yield. 

Mr. RANKIN. May I say also that two 
cooperative associations in my district 
paid out long ago. 

One of them paid out in 5 years; the 
other one paid out in 8 years. They are 
using their surplus money to extend their 
lines. Of course, whatever money they 
would borrow would be doubly secured. 
Every dollar that is spent on rural power 
lines adds from 10 to 50 dollars to the 
wealth of the country. 


I am glad 
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Mr. CANNON of Missouri. One of our 
great problems in reconversion is to make 
farm life attractive. The number of 
young men and women who are leaving 
the farm in the last 2 years is alarming 
and is becoming a national problem. 
Millions are deserting the farm. Some- 
thing must be done to preserve the rural 
springs of life from which the dying 
populations of the cities must be con- 
stantly fed. Nothing contributes as 
much to the comfort, health, wealth, 
welfare, and attractiveness of the farm 
as does electric power, heat, and light. 

And nothing will provide a market for 
the electrical appliance products of the 
city like that provided by rural electricity. 
The numbers employed in the fac- 
tories producing refrigerators, vacuum 
cleaners, irons, light fixtures, radios, 
washing machines, sewing machines, and 
similar commodities will be increased 
immeasurably by REA. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri... I yield to 
the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. POAGE. There seems to be some 
misapprehension about the gentleman’s 
statement. The gentleman has listed 
the States that are out of money. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. States that 
will be out of money and must for that 
reason discontinue work in March. 

Mr. POAGE. There are a great many 
more States that will shortly be out of 
money and a great many projects that 
will shortly close down if this appropria- 
tion is not made. Some Members are 
under the misunderstanding that this 
money will be made available for those 
States which the chairman has listed. 
This money is being made available to 
the Rural Electrification Administration 
and will be available to every State in 
the Union and any project in the Union 
without limitation. Those are only 
States that are now shut down, and many 
more will be shut down shortly and this 
appropriation will take care of every- 
body—not simply those that were named. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I am glad 
to have the gentleman make that plain. 
Every State in the Union will-be eventu- 
ally affected unless this money is made 
available. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK, The Rural Elec- 
trification Administration program has 
strengthened and extended the Ameri- 
can system which is based on private 
enterprise. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Beyond the 
peradventure of a doubt. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The powers of 
Government are used and it is then for 
the benefit of private industry and pri- 
vate individuals and private capital. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Laissez 
faire. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. With 
pleasure. 

Mr. RANKIN. In that connection, let 
me say that nothing that has been done 
by this Government, at any time, has 
done more to strengthen individualism 
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in this country than has this rural elec- 
trification program, which makes it pes- 
sible for the farmer to live comfortably 
in his own home and to enjoy the com- 
forts and conveniences of modern life and 
lift the drudgery from his shoulders as 
well as from the shoulders of his wife and 
children. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I fully agree with the gentleman. 
This amendment brings health and hap- 
piness to the American farm. It opens a 
vast and profitable market to industry. 
It provides remunerative employment for 
labor. It affords increased educational 
opportunities to our children. It insures 
a greater, More prosperous, more inde- 
pendent, more progressive, more cultured 
America. I trust the amendment will 
have the support of the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from California is recognized. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I yield. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that all 
debate on this amendment and all 
amendments thereto conclude in 30 
minutes, not to infringe on the time of 
the gentleman who now has the floor. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? ~ 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, in 
listening to the distinguished gentleman 
from Missouri {[Mr,. Cannon] I am afraid 
there may have been some misapprehen- 
sion of the facts received by those who 
listened to him. 

Actually, the only thing that the REA 
is running out of is authorizations. We 
have already authorized to them for 
loaning this year, in the fiscal year 1946, 
$200,000,000. As the gentleman from 
Missouri stated, $142,000,000 have al- 
ready been allocated to new projects. 
Theve is no possibility whatsoever of any 
of the projects which have been allocated 
and approved running out of money. 
Insofar as the various States are con- 
cerned, the only restriction there is upon 
them at the present time is the amount 
of money that may be left available for 
new, heretofore unauthorized, unallo- 
cated projects. 

There is nothing in the world to stop 
projects that are already in process and 
authorized. No one need have any fear 
whatsoever that any project presently 
authorized and allocated will not re- 
ceive the full.amount of the allocation. 

The Subcommittee of the House Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce of which the distinguished occu- 
pant of the chair at the present time, the 
gentleman from Arkansas {Mr. Harris} 
is chairman, the Subcommittee on Fed- 
eral Power, has for some time been con- 
sidering certain bills, principally a bill 
by the distinguished gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. Poacs] to provide for addi- 
tional allocations in the total of $550,- 
000,000 it would include all of the al- 
locations made in the year 1946. The 








bill we are considering was introduced 
early last year. The committee has not 
yet reported on that bill. 

There are a great many considerations 
and amendments to the law that might 
well be made in accordance, in part, with 
the terms of that bill and in part with 
the terms of the hearings the committee 
conducted. It is felt, I believe, that the 
committee will have a bill ready for pres- 
entation to the House before too long. 
We have been working hard and dili- 
gently. We have asked the Bureau of the 
Census to make reports, also, the Rural 
Electrification Administration to make 
reports, and the Edison Electrical Insti- 
tute, on how many farms there are, how 
many are now receiving service, and how 
many remain to be served that can be 
reasonably served. We are having con- 
siderable difficulty in putting these three 
sets of figures together into one set of 
figures that can be believed, because 
there is wide variation between the fig- 
ures submitted by the three sources. We 
are doing our utmost to prepare this; but 
in the meantime please understand that 
this additiona) amount proposed by the 
gentleman from Missouri is for addition- 
al allocation, for applications which may 
now or may hereafter be pending before 
the REA. It will in nowise interfere with 
the construction of projects already al- 
located in the various States. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. These projects that are 
already allocated for have been held up 
to a large extent because of want of ma- 
terials, wires, poles, and transformers. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Yes; but not for allo- 
cations. 

Mr. RANKIN. Not for allocations. 
But now those materials are being made 
available and warm weather is coming; 
so you will see those funds expended and 
those lines constructed with great ra- 
pidity from now on. 

Mr. HINSHAW. But those are from 
funds already allocated and this is a com- 
plete new sum to be made available for 
allocation. I just wanted the House to 
understand that it had no effect what- 
soever on the present allocations, but 
only on allocations for the future. 

Mr. But many allocations 
are now pending. 

Mr. HINSHAW. There are many ap- 
plications presently pending and it is 
presumed that those applications will 
come in in larger and larger volume as 
time goes on. 

For my part I hope that rural Amer- 
ica is electrified as soon as possible. On 
the other hand, you can appropriate, or 
allocate, $500,000,000 for that matter 
right now and they could probably allo- 
cate the whole amount, but you could 
not get the material to start the work. 

Mr. RANKIN. But we can get them 
within a few months. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Hutu] is reeognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. HULL. Mr. Chairman, I come 
from a section of the country in which 
we have had a large amount of rural 
electrification, but the demand for it 
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grows constantly and I know of many 
projects in my district in which there is 
insistent demand that the lines be ex- 
tended. In the past three and a half 
years it has been almost impossible to 
obtain the extension of many lines be- 
cause of lack of material and lack of 
labor. Both are now becoming available 
and the pressure for the increase of al- 
locations is growing. 

It is true there may be before the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce a bill that will award $500,000,000 
additional for rural] electrification loans. 
This $100,000,000 may be in addition to 
that amount, but there is no possibility 
of any waste or extravagance in making 
this appropriation asked for today be- 
cause there will be none of this money 
spent, none of it will be obligated, unless 
it is actually required by the farmers 
who are in need of this service. 

At this particular time we have a seri- 
ous situation on the dairy farms in Wis- 
consin. Help is scarce. We are not get- 
ting back the labor which some people ex- 
pected would come to us after the war. 
There is a shortage of butter, there is 
a great decline in the production of milk, 
and in consequence the farmers are look- 
ing more and more to rural electrifica- 
tion in order to enable them to carry on 
their dairy farms to increased produc- 
tion. 

Ti seems to me the pending amendment 
should be adopted because I think it 
would be wise. Furthermore, I want to 
say it is one of the best expenditures 
which we can make. It will be expended 
for loans, all of which will be repaid with 
interest. 

Mr. Chairman, this is not a proposition 
to buy $70,000,000 worth of real estate 
around New York City for the UNO. It 
is not that kind of a proposition at all. 
It is a proposition to lend funds for elec- 
trification of farms, just as we have 
been lending, and in furtherance of the 
same kind of policy we have adopted in 
the past to enable the farmers af Amer- 
ica to carry on an increased production 
under the advantages of a modern sys- 
tem. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HULL. I am pleased to yield to 
the gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. CARLSON. I thoroughly concur 
in the gentleman’s remarks. This is a 
worth-while program and I sincerely 
hope the amendment will be adopted. so 
that we can get material to bring rvral 
electrification to many more farm homes 
of this country. 

Mr. HULL. I thank the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Arizona [Mr. 
Murbocxk]}. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairmen, the 
rural electrification program is one of 
the very best and most progressive pro- 
grams that we have had in recent years. 
Looking forward into the future I am 
naturally interested in it from the stand- 
point of the whole West in connection 
with irrigation and reclamation, and I 
also am interested in extending electric 
power to the farm homes of America. in 
every nook and corner of this land east 
or west of the Missisippi River. 
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I do not know the real situation in 
other States concerning applications and 
need for REA, but I can say something 
with regard to my own State. We have 
in Arizona certain allotments already 
made. One project near my own home 
will take about half of the funds allotted 
for the State of Arizona. With the 
present funds available there are only 
two projects now possible unitl more 
money is provided which will take all 
of Arizona’s allotments. Yet there are 
many other plans and projects being 
made for our State which will require 
additional allotments and funds. I want 
those additional funds made available 
for immediate use. 

Mr. HARLESS of Arizona. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Arizona. 

Mr. HAPLESS of Arizona. I want to 
confirm what my colleague from Arizona 
has said regarding our State. We have 
reached our limit until further appro- 
priations are made and I think that is 
true in many other districts. Unless 
this amendment is agreed to we are 
stymied in further progress with our 
rural electrification program. 

Mr. MURDOCK. The _ gentleman 
means that in Arizona we have reached 
our limit with the present allotments? 

Mr. HARLESS of Arizona. That is 
right. 

Mr. MURDOCK. The two that are 
now proposed are only a_ beginning. 
There are at least two dozen necessary 
in the immediate future for the full de- 
velopment of that area. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I yield to the genile- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. On my recent 
visit home during the holidays I found 
that a great number o- farm homes were 
vacant. Men who had gone to defense 
plants to work and who enjoyed the 
benefits of electricity did not want to 
come back to a house that did not have 
electricity. It is only fair to the young 
people of our country who want to start 
a home to give them in the country the 
advantages of electricity that are en- 
joyed in our towns and in our cities where 
people do have these benefits. 

Mr. MURDOCK. The gentleman is 
exactly right. It is not only a comfort 
and a luxury but it is a necessity now. 
All of us who want to impreve rural 
America want better homes, well-lighted, 
even-heated, with all of the modern fa- 
cilities of electric irons, vacuum cleaners, 
power-driven washers, and that sort of 
thing. That is what rural America can 
have and wnat rural America ought to 
have, especially for those who are re- 
turning after having sacrificed and saved 
America so that they and their loved ones 
might have the right kind of America in 
the future. This is a new phase of the 
American way of life which is now pos- 
sible for the many. 

Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from North Dakota. 

Mr.LEMKE. I want to say that in my 
State we just about got started with rural 
elecirification when the war started. 


Chairman, 
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Many of the boys who went into the 
armed forces are now returning and they 
are anxious to have this extension and 
the opportunity to have electricity in 
their homes after they have saved the 
world from dictatorship. They feel the 
time has come that their own Govern- 
ment should at least give them this op- 
portunity. I have hundreds of letters in 
favor of the Poage bill and I am sure this 
is a drop in the right bucket along the 
same line. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I was greatly 
shocked when the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi called my attention to the fact 
that prior to the war Japan had made 
greater progress in rural electrification 
than we had in America. I know that 
the same thing has been done in Europe 
before the war. Let us catch up and 
surpass all other nations. We have the 
brains, the capital, and the natural fea- 
tures to surpass all others. We ought to 
be ashamed of ourselves if we do not 
take and maintain leadership in rural 
electrification. I favor the Cannon 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Montana [Mr. 
D’Ewartl. 

Mr. DEWART. Mr. Chairman, Mon- 
tana is one of 21 States which have 
used already all the funds which REA 
is able to give them under its current 
budget. The Loans and Application 
Division of REA has requests for new 
developments and extensions of old de- 
velopments in Montana which total 
more than $5,000,000. 

All of the funds available for Mon- 
tana out of the $200,000,000 REA budget 
for 1945 already have been allocated. 
The REA set aside $6,026,600 for Mon- 
tana, and a total of $6,092,000 has been 
used for Montana, $66,000 more than the 
original allocation. 

Latest available figures for December 
1, 1945, show that 3,375 miles have been 
energized and 8,288 customers are being 
served, a total of 27.1 percent of the 
farms of Montana. 

When funds already set aside for vari- 
ous cooperatives but not yet used have 
been spent the REA estimates 6,508 miles 
will have been energized and a total of 
14,833 customers will be receiving elec- 
tricity. 

Funds advanced to cooperatives and 
used up to November 30, 1945, totaled 
$3,530,000. Additional funds which have 
been approved but have not yet been 
spent will make the total REA allotment 
to Montana $7,536,598. 

One of the principal requests is that of 
the new Hill Cooperative, No. 32, of 
Havre, with some 887 miles to be ener- 
gized. They will need slightly more than 
$1,000,000. All new cooperatives are 
given A priority, and will receive some 
money before money is given to the old 
cooperatives for expansion. It is esti- 
mated they will be given about half of 
what they need if the proposed defi- 
ciency appropriation is approved, and the 
remainder with the new fiscal year. 

Beartooth Electric Cooperative, Inc., 
will get some of what it needs out of the 
deficiency appropriation. Another new 
cooperative is being organized this week 
in Carter, Custer, Powder River, and part 
of Rosebud Counties, with probable 
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headquarters at Ekalaka, and if their pa- 
pers are in order they too presumably 
would get some of the deficiency money, 

The REA also is considering using 
some funds in Montana to purchase two 
generating plants in the northwestern 
section of the State which have been built 
by the power company and which are the 
only solution to the electrification pro- 
gram in that section, where farms are 
so widely scattered that they could not 
bear the cost without help of this kind. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Tennesse [Mr. 
KEFAUVER]. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Chairman, I 
sincerely hope the amendment. offered 
by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Cannon], chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee, will be accepted. The Rural 
Electrification Administration is one of 
the most valuable of our Government 
agencies. Its work is helpful not only to 
farmers but people in all strata of our 
society. The REA has been stymied for 
4 years. During the past 4 vears of the 
war the REA has been unable to secure 
copper and other materials with which to 
build hundreds of thousands of miles of 
lines which are greatly needed. There is 
now the greatest demand for REA exten- 
sion in the history of the Administration. 
Only 43 percent of our farms have been 
electrified. I hope to see the day when 
every farm will have electricity .on it. 
Electricity is necessary for the farm of 
today. Farmers are entitled to electricity 
not only for the benefit to them in the 
actual running of their farm but farm- 
ers are entitled to the conveniences that 
come from having electricity. We must 
make the farm attractive to the youth of 
today, and electricity adds greatly to the 
attraction. Many nations before the war 
had as many as 90 percent of their farms 
electrified, and this added much to the 
return from their soil. This authoriza- 
tion is absolutely necessary for the REA 
to make its plans for the future. The 
REA has a criteria of a certain number 
of electrical users per mile. Unless this 
authorization is granted this great back- 
log of extensions that should be made 
will go by the board. 

In a few months copper and other ma- 
terials are going to be available. If these 
lines can be built, think of the employ- 
ment it is going to produce. It will give 
work not only in the actual building of 
the lines but in the factories where the 
copper wire and electric appliances are 
made. So approval of this amendment 
is not only in the interest of the farmer 
but also in the interest of the factory 
worker and industry. 

Today I received a letter from the Vol- 
unteer Electric Cooperative, of Decatur, 
Tenn., saying that on the basis of pres- 
ent allotments they only had authority to 
complete 180 miles of line. This co-op 
has 600 additional miles signed up. 
These additional miles of line should be 
built. The same is true with every co-op 
all over the country. 

It should be pointed out that actually 
there would be no financial loss if this au- 
thorization is granted. The RFC loans 
the money to the REA at 1% percent; 
the REA loans the money to the co-ops 
at 2 percent. There has been no loss on 
previous loans. On this one the Gov- 
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PoaGcE]. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, it seems 
to me that possibly we should clear up 
one or two things in this discussion, be- 
cause there seems to be some misunder- 
standing about some phases of this 
amendment. The chairman has stated 
very clearly, I think, but I want to re- 
state, the fact that this amendment pro- 
vides money which would be available to 
any rural electrification cooperative in 
the United States that needs it when the 
time arrives. It is not Hmited to the 
States listed by the chairman or in any 
printed list that anyone may have seen. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE, I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. MAHON. Actually, none of the 
money is earmarked for any State or any 
project. 

Mr. POAGE. That is right. I took it 
upon myself to go up to the Speaker’s 
desk and read the amendment which very 
clearly provides, “Loans, for an addition- 
al amount, for the fiscal year 1946, for 
the Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion,” which means the Rural Electri- 
fication Administration in every State in 
the Union and not simply those that are 
listed. I want to repeat that and em- 
phasize it, because there are those who 
represent States who know that your 
people will shortly be out of money, and 
when you do not find those States listed, 
you naturally become alarmed. Your 
States are taken care of in this amend- 
ment just the same as every other State. 

Another matter that has been often 
misunderstood in regard to these rural 
electrification loans is the question as to 
why it should be necessary to make addi- 
tional money available so long as the 
money has not all been spent that has 
beer heretofore provided. The reason is 
that you cannot enter into contracts to 
build new lines until the money is au- 
thorized, until, first, you and I authorize 
the loan to the REA, and, second, the 
REA authorizes the loan to the local 
cooperative. Remember that this money 
comes first from the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation, which borrows it 
from private agencies at 1 percent or less 
and loans it to che Rural Electrification 
Administration at 1% percent. The Ad- 
ministration in turn loans it to the local 
cooperatives at 2 percent, a profit to the 
Government every time this money is 
turned over. But until that money is 
actually available to the local coopera- 
tive, in the form of a definite allocation, 
the local cooperative cannot enter into 
construction contracts. You cannot buy 
wire, poles, and transformers in a short 
market with nothing better to offer than 
the hope that Congress will along next 
July provide the fumds. Before any con- 
tractor is going to move onto a job, and 
before any supply house is going to put 
materials on a job, the local cooperative 
is going to have to show that it has al- 
ready completed its loan and that the 
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000 which have not been allocated to any 
specific projects, but under the operation 
of the REA Act, there is always a large 
sum that simply camnof be allocated be- 
cause the entire amount made available 
to REA is required to be divided among 
the States. Most States have used all 
the REA can let them have. There are, 
however, some States that never have 
used their share of the funds. They pos- 
sibly will not ask for their share, but 
REA must keep it available for them. It 
cannot allocate this money to projects 
in other States. 

In addition, it must also be remem- 
bered that until a cooperative has an 
actual allocation of funds, if simply can- 
not develop a well-planned construction 
program and cannot get the greatest ad- 
vantage out of the money it has. It is 
for this reason that I offered the legisla- 
tion to which the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Hinsmaw] referred and 
which is now pending before the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
It is to enable these local cooperatives 
to develop a plan for some kind of orderly 
development of their territory. This 
proposition of requiring the REA and the 
local cooperatives to live from hand to 
mouth costs, in the long run, much more 
than it would cost to lay out a well- 
planned long-time program such as we 
give our highway program. We should 
have such a program, but we cannot wait. 
If we do not provide these funds now, 
construction is going to stop. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. The gen- 
tleman’s bill, to which he refers as being 
before the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, is a good one. I com- 
mend the gentleman for spomsoring that 
legislation and hope it will be reported 
out by the committee. 

Mr. POAGE. I thank the gentleman, 
but we need this $100,000,000 now. We 
need this bill for long-time planning. 
Right now we need this money to stop a 
complete break. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. I agree 
and will vote for the $100,000,000 now. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. ERVIN. Does not the gentleman 
think the appropriation to the REA could 
be decreased if the REA would abolish its 
asinine policy of denying contracts to 
contractors who sometimes do work for 
private utilities? 

Mr. POAGE. I do not know of such a 
policy on the part of the REA. I know 
that our local cooperatives Iet the con- 
tracts to any contractor who can do the 
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job and whe will undertake it at a fair 
price. Of course, there are some con- 
tractors who think that they are too big 
to fool with little REA jobs, and unless 
we make this money availabie there will 
be a lot of contractors who will work for 
private utilities who ean pay them who 
will not work for local REA cooperatives 
who will not be able to pay them. Pos- 
sibly my people cannot pay as much 
money as the utilities in the gentleman’s 
district, but if he knows of any reliable 
contractors who can make a good bond 
and who want to bid on rural lines, send 
them out. Our cooperatives would like 
to figure with them, and if they can save 
our farmers money we would like to do 
business with them. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York [ Mr. 
TABER).. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I feel 
that I should tell the House just what this 
situation is and just what you are voting 
on. There have been appropriations to 
date of $725,628.288 for this purpose. 
Out of this money there remains un- 
allotted $47,000,000, but there remains 
umexpended $203 000,000; in other words, 
it has not been possible to expend the 
funds that have been appropriated for 
this purpose because of the shortage of 
copper, poles, and labor, and the im- 
possibility of getting priorities in the last 
3 or 4 years for these things. 

Giving rough figures, the amount of 
allotments in the month of September 
was $19,000,000, in the month of October 
$16,000,000, and in the months of Novem- 
ber and December $24,000,000 altogether, 
with $47,000,000 remaining unallotted. 
One hundred million dollars would per- 
mit allocations at a very rapid and seem- 
ingly unmmecessary rate, and would pile 
up a tremendous backlog which would 
take a very long time to fil. I am not 
opposed to reasonable operations by this 
agency but I do feel that you are going 
too far at this time and that you are ask- 
ing for much more money than is good 
for this organization to have in a back- 
log. That is 10 times as much for 5 
months as has been used for allotments 
on the average in any of the last 5 
months. It seems to me it is going too 
far. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. Along that line, 
may I call the attention of the gentle- 
man to the fact that the rural-electrifi- 
cation program has been in effect long 
enough to sell the farmer of America on 
the benefits of that program. They are 
ready now to embrace the program. 
Why delay giving the farmers electricity 
and power which they so badly need? 

Mr. TABER. You are not speeding up 
or stepping up the process of giving them 
electricity by giving this organization a 
very large backlog of funds which, if it 
allots the money to their projects, the 
projects cannot be embarked upon and 
put through. 

Mr.SAVAGE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. SAVAGE. I just want to com- 


ment on the gentleman’s remarks that 
this is as much as has been spent in 5 
years. 

Mr. TABER. 
that. 


No, no; I did not say 
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Mr. SAVAGE. Well, whatever the 
time was, I want to point out that no ma- 
terials have been available throughout 
the war period. 

Mr. TABER. I was speaking about 
months. 

Mr. SAVAGE. No materials have 
been available during the war and they 
could not expand. 

Mr. TABER. Well, they are not now 
anyhow. 

Mr. SAVAGE. They will be by the 
time we get started here. I know some 
of them are loosening up and they are 
beginning to build lines. 

Mr. TABER. They have only spent 
$35,000,000 in this fiscal year so far. 

Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Chairman, it is 
my earnest hope that_the amendment 
offered by the committee will be adopted. 
No greater boon has ever come to rural 
America than the Rural! Electrification 
Administration. It is reaching into 
homes and brings light and power and 
progress. I am happy to support this 
amendment. We should not cease until 
electricity is put into every home in this 
land, besides every cent put in these proj- 
ects comes back to the Government with 
interest. It is simply good business. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Mississippi 
[Mr. RANKIN]. 

Mr. RANKIN. It is very necessary 
that this amendment should be adopted. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Is it pos- 
sible for the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration to go ahead and make allo- 


cations on new applications unless they 
have this authority for additional funds? 


Mr. RANKIN. No. That is the trou- 
ble. If we do not make this appropria- 
tion, the REA cannot make these allo- 
cations. 

Let me say in reply to the distinguished 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Taser] 
that the Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration has been stymied for about 4 
years on account of the war. There is 
the greatest demand for rural power 
lines today that we have ever known in 
this country. 

We only have about 43 or 44 percent of 
our farms in this country electrified now. 
I pointed out some time ago that 10 years 
ago Germany had 90 percent of her farms 
electrified, Japan had 90 percent, France 
94 percent, Italy had 94 percent, and Hol- 
land and Switzerland had about 98 per- 
cent of their farms electrified, and New 
Zealand had about 65 percent of her 
farms electrified, whereas we haa at that 
time only about 10 percent of our farms 
electrified. 

In 1938, when we secured the first 
$100,000,000 appropriation for REA, rural 
electrification really came to life. The 
farmers saw what it meant. There was 
the greatest demand for rural power that 
any country had ever seen up to that 
time. Rural electrification spread by 
leaps and bounds up until the war shut 
off materials. 

You remember last year I led the fight 
here for $120,000,000 for REA for this 
fiscal year, which, added to what we had, 
gave us $200,000,000. 
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That money has all been allocated, 
and the farmers are begging for more. 
They need this extra $100,000,000. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
TABER] is wrong when he states that ma- 
terials will not be available. Why, today 
there are no materials being taken for 
war purposes. Plenty of aluminum and 
plenty of copper are now being produced. 
We have poles galore, and every cresoting 
plant in America is ready willing, and 
anxious to treat them. We have the 
greatest movement forward, not only in 
the REA, but in the improvement of rural 
homes in America generally, as a result 
of REA that this Nation has even known. 
I just want to refer to one project in my 
own district, in Alcorn County, Miss. 
Fourteen years ago they were paying 10 
cents a kilowatt-hour for their electricity 
which the power company was buying at 
Muscle Shoals, just 50 miles away, at 2 
mills a kilowatt-hour. At that time the 
farmers of the county got no electricity 
at all. 

Then the Alcorn County Electric Power 
Association was organized. It not only 
included Corinth, the county seat, but 
the rural sections of the county as well. 
At that time the residential consumers 
were using an average of about 42 kilo- 
watt-hours a month. Now they are us- 
ing 227 kilowatt-hours a month on an 
average, and the average cost to them is 
1.16 cents a kilowatt-hour. 

They are using the same power from 
the Tennessee River the power company 
was supplying them 14 years ago. While 
the power company was buying this 
power from the Government at Muscle 
Shoals at less than 2 mills a kilowatt- 
hour wholesale and selling it to them at 
an average of 10 cents a kilowatt-hour, 
the Alcorn County Association is now 
buying this same power at 4.3 mills a 
kilowatt-hour wholesale and selling it to 
them at an average of 1.16 cents a kilo- 
watt-hour. 

They paid out their association in 5 
years and have used their surplus income 
to extend their lines. 

Not a single one of these cooperative 
power associations will default if we will 
give them time and encourage them. 
Now, since the war is over and materials 
are made available, it would be a great 
mistake not to provide this extra $100,- 
000,000 which Mr. Wickard, Administra- 
tor of the REA, says it needs and which 
the Bureau of the Budget has. approved. 

Mr. LYNDON B. JOHNSON. . Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield. 

Mr. LYNDON B. JOHNSON. In a 
small area in central Texas we have two 
REA cooperatives serving the Tenth Con- 
gressional District. We have more than 
10,000 farmer members in those coopera- 
tives. They are years ahead with their 
loan payments. We have 10,000 farmers 
who live in that same area without elec- 
tricity because the war cut off the mate- 
rial supply. They have put the money 
up for their membership fee. Today they 
are applying for a loan, from the REA 
but they cannot get $1. There will not 
be 1 mile of line built in that large fer- 
tile area of central Texas unless this 
amendment is adopted. 

Mr. RANKIN. And that applies to 
almost every other congressional district 
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in the United States. The same condi- 
tion prevails in certain areas in my own 
district. This money will do more to 
relieve drudgery on the farm, to make 
the farm home more attractive, and to 
increase the farmer's profits and improve 
his living conditions than anything else 
we have ever undertaken. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield. 

Mr. HINSHAW. In connection with 
the statement of the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Lynpon B. JoHNson], he 
should qualify his statement by saying 
that not any more work will be done be- 
tween now and July 1, when all of the 
present allocations are expected to be 
used, and the allocation for 1947 have 
not yet been made and the appropria- 
tions have not been made. 

Mr. RANKIN. But, surely, if a mem- 
ber votes against this appropriation he 
would vote against the appropriation for 
1947. 

This is an emergency and this money 
is badly needed. 

This amendment should be adopted. 
Let us extend these rural power lines to 
reach every farmhouse in America that 
can be reached by the tax collector in 
times of peace or by the draft in times 
of war. 

In other. words, let us electrify every 
farm home in America—at rates the 
farmers can afford to pay. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that at this point in 
the Recorp the gentleman from Texas 
{[Mr. Lyte] and the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Comps] may extend their 
remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LYLE. Mr. Chairman, it is most 
difficult, I am sure, for those who have 
never lived on a farm, never tried to read 
by the dim, flickering light of a coal-oil 
lamp, or groped and stumbled around in 
the unlighted room of a farm house, to 
realize how much the rural electrical 
program has meant to the people of this 
country. It has truly “lightened” the 
lives of hundreds of thousands of people. 

In order that you may see the progress 
of the program in my district, I submit 
to you some figures which I am sure will 
be most interesting and will serve as an 
example of what is being accomplished 
throughout this country. 

The total amount of funds allotted to 
the Fourteenth Congressional District of 
Texas is $2,624,000, and of that amount 
$1,879,917.78 has been advanced to the 
four rural electric cooperatives serving 
10 of my 19 counties. 

This means that 2,380 miles of Ifhe 
have been built out of a possible 3,327 
under the allotment for the district, and 
that 5,061 rural families are now using 
electricity out of a possible 6,950. 

In addition, there are 1,025 more po- 
tential consumers on the waiting iists of 
2 of the 4 cooperatives in my district 
who will become consumers if additional 
allotments totaling $500,000 are author- 
ized. 

Construction work also has been 
started on a refrigeration cooperative 
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which has. received an allotment of 
$34,000 for the construction of a rural 
refrigerated locker plant. 

Of the amounts loaned to these four 
cooperatives, $102,480.64 in principal has 
been repaid, and interest payments have 
aggregated $168,587.49. Of the total 
amount of principal paid, $75,435.36 rep- 
resents payments of principal made be- 
fore they were due. 

That is how the record stands in my 
district. 

Notwithstanding all other progress 
and advancement made in this great 
country of ours, many of us fail to realize 
how dependent we are on- those who till 
the soil and produce our food. It should 
be a source of pride to all Members of 
this Congress to know that they have 
contributed to the lives, welfare, and 
happiness of those to whom we owe so 
much, 

Private indusiry has contributed a 
great deal to help light the homes and 
farms of America, but neither the Gov- 
ernment nor private industry will have 
completed the task until electricity has 
been brought to all who desire it at prices 
they can afford to pay. 

It chould be borne in mind that the 
additional $100,000,000 authorization is 
not an expenditure of money, but an in- 
vestment that will return unprecedented 
dividends. 

Mr. COMBS. Mr. Chairman, I desire 
to speak briefly in support of the amend- 
ment for the authorization of $100,000,- 
000 for rural electrification. These 
funds are urgently needed and must be 
provided immediately for the great rural 
electrification program if it is to con- 
tinue without delay. Throughout the 
Nation many thousands of farmers are 
awaiting the extension of electrical serv- 
ices to them. In today’s mail I had let- 
ters from three farmers from three dif- 
ferent parts of my own district stating 
that they have had in their application 
for service for a number of months and 
that services cannot be extended to them 
and many of their neighbors until addi- 
tional funds are available. The great 
work the Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration is doing for the rural people of 
this Nation has been well stated by sev- 
eral of the speakers who have preceded 
me. I desire to add here a few facts in 
regard to what has already been accom- 
plished by the three rural electrification 
cooperatives which serve the 11 counties 
in eastern Texas which I have the honor 
to represent. 

The Deep East Texas Cooperative with 
headquarters in San Augustine, Tex., has 
700 miles of lines serving more than 2,500 
consumers. Two hundred and sixty-five 
thousand dollars was allocated for the 
year of 1945. A heavy construction pro- 
gram is now under way and an appli- 
cation for additional funds for extending 
its services is pending. The Sam Hous- 
ton Cooperative, with headquarters at 
Livingston, Tex., has 500 miles of lines 
serving more than 1,200 consumers. 
Three hundred and thirty thousand dol- 
lars was allocated to it for the year 
1945. It has an application pending for 
additional funds and is ready to go ahead 
with large construction plans. The 
Jasper-Newton Cooperative, with head- 
quarters in Jasper, has 250 miles of lines 
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serving more than 1,000 consumers. 
Two hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars were allocated to it for 1945. It 
has spent all available funds, and has 
application pending for additional funds. 
It has a good supply of materials and is 
ready to proceed in enlarging its services. 

I am reliably informed that construc- 
tion programs of these three cooperatives 
will result ultimately in carrying elec- 
trical service to a total of 20,000 people 
in the rural areas of eastern Texas, who 
would not be served except for the 
Rural Electrification program. 

It should be remembered that the 
funds advanced by the Government for 
this great program are not expenditures; 
they are mere loans and every cent will 
in due course come back to the Treasury. 
The Rural Electrification cooperatives 
of my area are in healthy financial con- 
dition and every obligation to the Gov- 
ernment has been met on time and they 
are accumulating substantial reserves. 
In my judgment, the Rural Electrifica- 
tion program is one of the most construc- 
tive and beneficial services rendered to 
the American people by our Government. 
It gives the benefits of electrical service 
to the rural areas and makes farm life 
more attractive, thus encouraging farm 
settlement and making it more and more 
desirable for our young people to settle 
down upon the land. To sum it up, and 
I must be brief, let me say that this 
authorization should be voted unani- 
mously by this House. Surely no like 
expenditure that we could authorize will 
bring greater benefits, or serve more 
people. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks at this point in the 
REcoORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, I am sure it is unnecessary 
for me to add anything to what has been 
said in support of the committee amend- 
ment for a hundred million dollars as an 
emergency fund for the REA to carry it 
over until next July. Although there are 
a few who are opposed to this appropria- 
tion, just as there have been a few who 
opposed it from its very beginning, I feel 
sure the amendment will be adopted by 
an overwhelming vote of this House. 

As a member of the deficiency sub- 
committee that heard the evidence in 
support of this appropriation, I simply 
want to say I am giving it my whole- 
hearted support. In fact, I made the 
motion in the committee that the full 
amount of a hundred million dollars, as 
recommended by the Bureau of the 
Budget, be allowed. I am sure I am giv- 
ing away no secrets of the committee 
when I say there is less opposition to 
REA today, so far as the Appropriations 
Committee is concerned, than there has 
ever been since the first appropriation 
was made. 

It will be recalled that last year the 
subcommittee handling the regular ap- 
propriation for REA reduced the appro- 
priation considerably below the Budget 
estimate. If I remember correctly, there 
was a Budget estimate of $160,000,000. 
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The committee reduced the amount to 
$120,000,000 because of a serious short- 
age of materials. Then the full commit- 
tee, to the great surprise and disappoint- 
ment of many of us, further reduced the 
amount—or attempted to do so—to $50,- 
000,000. At that time I gave notice I 
would offer an amendment to restore the 
amount to $120,000,000, as recommended 
by the committee that heard the evi- 
dence. This I did, as will be shown on 
page 6854 of the ConcGrEssIonaL REcorp 
of June 27 last, and the same ReEcorp 
further shows there were only 29 votes 
cast against my amendment in the House 
to restore the full $50,000,000. 

I recite this record to remind Members 
that the amount appropriated last year 
was still $40,000,000 below the Budget 
estimate and over $80,000,000 below what 
the REA stated it would be possible for 
them to operate on during the current 
year. So those who are familiar with 
the history of REA, of its needs and the 
fact that it did not receive the full 
amount requested last year, although the 
demand for additional REA lines and the 
extension of them is far greater than 
then anticipated, were not at all sur- 
prised when Mr. Wickard told the Ap- 
propriations Committee yesterday that 
he would need a minimum of $100,000,000 
to continue the REA program until July 
1. Mr. Wickard also advised the com- 
mittee that of the 800 REA co-operatives 
in the country that applications for 297 of 
them cannot be considered until addi- 
tional funds are forthcoming. Another 
statement made by the former Secretary 
of Agriculture, who I am glad to say is 
doing a splendid job as head of the REA, 
was that there are 21 States whose pres- 
ent loans have been entirely exhausted 
or allocated, with an urgent need for 
extensions in all of them. So to say 
that there is no need for the funds as 
proposed in the pending committee 
amendment, is, of course, absurd. An- 
other interesting statement of Mr. Wick- 
ard’s before our committee, which I am 
glad to say is backed by the record, is 
that these REA loans have been repaid 
in a remarkably fine way; in fact many 
such loans are paid far ahead of schedule. 

We have just gone through a terrible 
World War in which we have paid dearly 
in lives of the flower of American man- 
hood. Of course, no money can possibly 
begin to repay for the loss of these 
heroic men who gave their all for what 
we have been pleased to call the Ameri- 
can way of life. Millions of these fine 
clean-cut young men who put on the 
uniform came from the farm homes of 
America and the least we can do is to 
make life a little easier and a little more 
pleasant on the farm for those who are 
now returning, their parents, wives, and 
children and for children yet unborn. 
Within the next few days we will be 
called upon to make a loan to Great 
Britain in the sum of more than 
$4,000,000,000. We have spent millions of 
dollars to rehabilitate war-torn Europe. 
Surely, we can do no less for the farmers 
of America who, after all, must feed the 
world, than for those across the seas. 
Let us vote for the full $100,000,000 to- 
day and thus make the American way of 
living richer, fuller, and happier. Let us 


continue these appropriations as they 
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are needed and further expand rural 
electrification until every farmer in the 
country who wants cheap electricity and 
who is willing to pay for it, is given the 
opportunity that he so richly deserves. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Manon] is recognized to 
close the debate. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the able chairman of the committee for 
permitting me to make the final remarks 
in support of this important amend- 
ment—the amendment providing $100,- 
000,000 in additional loan authorizations 
for the Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion. I compliment the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Cannon], chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations, for hav- 
ing offered this amendment. I discussed 
such an amendment 2 days ago at a 
meeting of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. But at that time no hearing had 
been held on the amendment. Yester- 
day, however, Mr. Wickard appeared be- 
fore the deficiency subcommittee on be- 
half of REA, and I think prompt action 
today will meet with wide approval. 

There is good reason why the REA is 
such an important thing with the city 
people and the country people of Amer- 
ica. It is a popular program because it 
costs the Government very little money 
and because it does the people so much 
good. It does the people in the cities 
so much good, because it puts industry 
to work. It puts labor to work. Just 
think of the pay-roll increases in the in- 
dustrial cities of America that have been 
brought about by the electrical equip- 
ment that has gone into 4 out of every 
10 rural homes—the homes that have 
been electrified under this program. Just 
think of the employment that has been 
offered, the profits that have been made, 
the happiness that the industrial worker 
in the city has gotten out of his own 
labor, and out of the consciousness in his 
own heart that he has helped promote 
the happiness of rural America. Yes; it 
takes a vast quantity of electrical gadg- 
ets and equipment to supply the needs 
of REA customers on the farms. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Will it 
not also help solve the housing prob- 
lem? So many people are leaving the 
farms because of lack of convenience, 
and moving to the cities. 

Mr. MAHON. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. In some portions of the country 
there is housing available, when it is 
not available in the city areas. 

If we turn on the electric lights in 
the rural areas, we will make that life 
more attractive. As the gentleman 
knows, through victory in this war we 
stopped the black-outs and we turned on 
the lights all over the world. So why 
should we not continue now with this 
program of rural electrification and turn 
on the lights throughout the country- 
sides of America? ‘Think of the happi- 
ness, comfort, and convenience that the 
program is bringing and will bring. The 
job is not quite half done. Let us com- 
plete it now, within the next 3 or 4 years, 
if possible. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 


Chairman, 
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Mr. MAHON. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. If this rural elec- 
trification is carried out, what effect will 
it have on the production on the farm? . 

Mr. MAHON. Rural electrification 
means much to the production of the 
farms, and not only that, it means much 
in the preservation of the things that 
are produced. This is true because it 
makes possible modern methods of re- 
frigeration. If we are interested in pub- 
lic health, then we are interested in the 
REA because it promotes sanitation and 
greater efficiency in the handling of 
foodstuffs. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield. 

Mr. RANKIN. It is impossible to op- 
erate a grade A dairy without electricity. 
It is having that effect where this power 
is taken. It is not only increasing dairy 
production, but it enables farmers to 
operate grade A dairies and get the milk 
out. 

Mr. MAHON. I think we want, then, 
to bear this in mind: Here is our oppor- 
tunity, and to me it is a golden oppor- 
tunity, to vote for a measure that in the 
long run is not going to cost the taxpay- 
er any money. We are not only doing 
that, we are saving money in this 
particular, because if we do not get this 
money by March 1, in a number of the 
States REA co-ops are going to have to 
shut down their construction programs 
and tell their engineers to go away and 
come bacl. another day. That is going 
to cost additional money on the projects. 
That would mean waste. So, by giving 
this even flow and permitting the co-ops 
to know what they can do we are going to 
bring about economy in the program as 
well as give aid to agriculture and the 
farmers. 

The benefits of this amendment will 
not be confined to any State or group of 
States. It will be helpful to Texas; it 
will be helpful to Illinois; it will be 
helpful to States north, south, east, and 
west. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield. 

Mr. RANKIN. I have been asked how 
far we expect to go with rural electrifi- 
cation and I always answer: We expect 
to reach every house the tax collector 
reaches and we expect to reach every 
home that is reached by the draft in time 
of war. 

Mr. MAHON. It is the program of 
this administration to reach all of rural 
America at the earliest possible date. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

All time has expired. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Missouri. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk concluded the reading of the 
bill. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move that the Committee do now 
rise and report the bill back to the House 
with sundry amendments, with the rec- 
ommendation that the amendments be 
agreed to and that the bill as amended 
do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 
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Accordingly the Committee rose; ang 
the Speaker pro tempore (Mr. Sparr. 
MAN) having resumed the chair, Mr. 
Harris, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bil] 
(H. .R. 5458) making appropriations to 
supply urgent deficiencies in certain 
appropriations for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1946, and for other pur- 
poses, had directed him to report the 
bill back to the House with sundry 
amendments, with the recommendation 
that the amendments be agreed to and 
that the bill as amended do pass. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I move the previous question on the 
bill and all amendments thereto to final 
passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER protempore. Isa sep- 
arate vote demanded on any amend- 
ment? 

If not, the Chair will put them en 
gross. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
recommit the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is the 
gentleman opposed to the bill? 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, I am in 
its present form. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the motion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Henry moves to recommit the bill to 
the Committee on Appropriations with in- 
structions to report the same back forthwith 
with the following amendment: 

Page 2, strike out lines 20 to 24, inclusive. 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I move the previous question on the 
motion. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by the 
gentleman from Wisconsin. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Henry) there 
were—ayes C7, noes 78. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, on that 
I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman will state it. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the mo- 
tion eliminates part of the bill. Is that 
the OPA appropriation? 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, a point of 
order. That is not a parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, may we 
have the motion again reported so that 
we will know what we are voting on? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk again reported the motion 
to recommit. 

Mr. CANFIZLD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the lines 
stricken from the bill by this motion be 
read to the House. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request. of the gentleman 
from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 20: 

“OFFICE OF PRICE ADMINISTRATION 

“Salaries and expenses: For an additional 
amount, fiscal year 1946, for ‘Salaries and 
expenses’, including the objects specified 
under this head in the Second Deficiency Ap- 
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propriation Act, 1946, $1,854,000.” 


The 


Clerk will call the roll. 
The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 108, nays 185, not voting 137, 


SPEAKER pro tempore. The 


as follows: 
[Roll No. 23} 
YEAS—108 
Alen, Ill, Graham Michener 
Andersen, Griffiths Miller, Nebr. 
H Carl Gwynne, Iowa Murray, Wis. 

Anderson, Calif.Hagen Norblad 
Arends Hal, O’Bara 
Auchincloss Edwin Arthur O’Konski 
Barrett, Wyo. Hancock Phillips 
Bates, Mass. Hand Pittenger 
Beall Hébert Plumley 
Brehm Henry Rankin 
Brown, Ohio Hess Reed, Ill. 
Brumbaugh Hceven Rees, Kans, 
Buck Heimes, Wash. Robertson, 
Byrnes, Wis. Horan N. 

Carlson Howell Robsion, Ky. 
Chiperfield Jenkins Rockwell * 
Church ennings Rodgers, Pa. 
Clason Jensen Roe, Md 
Clevenger Johnson, Ind ; 
Clippinger Jones Schwabe, Okla 
Cole, Kans, Jonkman Scrivner 
Cole, Mo. Kearney Sharp 
Corbett Kinzer Simpson, Ili 
Curningham Knutson Smith, Ohio 
Curtis is Sn.ith, Wis. 
D’Ewart Latham Springer 
Dolliver LeCompte Stockman 
Dworshak LeFevre Sundstrom 
Ellis Lemke Taber 
Ellsworth Lewis Talle 
Elston McConnell Themas, N. J. 
Fenton McGregor Tibbott 
Gerlach McMillen, Til. Vorys, Ohio 
Giftord Martin, Iowa Wadsworth 
Gillespie Martin, Mass. Weichel 
Gillette Mason Wigglesworth 
Gillie Mathews 

NAYS—185 

Abernethy Delaney, Herter 
Allen, La. John J. Heselton 
Almond Domengeaux Hinshaw 
Andrews, Ala. Douglas, Dl. Hobbs 
Bailey Doyle Hoch 
Baldwin, N.Y. Drewry Holifield 
Barrett, Pa, Durhem Hope 

Bates, Ky. Earthman Hull 
Beckworth Ehberharter Izac 
Bell Elliott Jackson 
Biemiller Engel, Mich, Jarman 
Blackney Engle, Calif. Johnson, Calif. 
Bland Ervin Johnson, 
Bloom Failon Luther A. 
Boren Feighan Jchnson, 
Boykin Fernandez Lyndon B. 
Brooks Jchnson, Okla, 
Brown, Ga. Fogarty Kean 
Bryson Folger Kee 
Bulwinkle Forand Kefauver 
Bunker Fulton Kiiday 
Burch Gallagher King 

Burgin Gary Kirwan 
Camp Gecian Kopplemann 
Canfield Gibson Lan 
Carnon, Mo.” Gcrdon Lea 

Case, N. J. Gorski Link 
Chapman Gossett Ludlow 
Cheif Granahan Lyle 

Clark McCormack 
Clements Grant, Ala McDonough 
Cochran Green McGlinchey 
Coffee Gregory McMillan, S.C. 
Colmer Hale Madden 
Combs Hare Mahon 
Cooley Harless, Ariz. Maloney 
Cooper Harris Manasco 
Cravens Hart Mansfield, 
D’Alesandro Havenner Mont. 
Daughton, Va. Hays Mansfield, Tex. 
De Lacy Healy Miller, Calif, 


Mills Randolph Stefan 
Resa Stevenson 
Mundt Richards Stewart 
Riley Stigler 
Murphy Rivers Sullivan 
Murray, Tenn. Robertson, Va. Tarver 
eely Robinson, Utah Thomason 
Norrell Rogers, Tolan 
O'Brien, M1 Rooney Traynor 
O'Brien, Mich. Rovan Trimble 
O'Neal Russell Vinson 
Ryter Voorhis, Calif. 
Patman Sabath Weaver 
Patrick Welch 
,.Ga. Savage White 
Pickett Whitten 
Slaughter ittington 
Price, Fla Smith,Maine Wickersham 
Price, Il, Somers,N.Y. Winstead 
Priest Sparkman Wood 
Rabaut Spence Woodhouse 
Starkey Zimmerman 
NOT VOTING—137 
Adams Fuller Norton 
Andresen, Gamble Outland 
August H Gardner Pace 
Andrews, N.Y. Gathings Patterson 
An Gavin Peterson, Fla 
Arnold Gearhart Pfeifer 
Baldwin,Md. Goodwin Philbin 
Barden Gore Ploeser 
Barry Grant, Ind. ell 
Bender Gross Quinn, N.Y 
Bennet,N.Y. Gwinn, N.Y bin 
Bernett, Mo. Hall, 
Bishop Leonard W. Rayfiel 
Bolton Halleck Reece, Tenn 
Bonner Harness, Ind Reed, N 
Bradley, Mich. Hartley Rich 
Bradley, Pa Hedrick Rizley 
Buckley Heffernan Roe, N. Y. 
Buffett Hendricks Rogers, N. Y 
Butler Hill Sadowski 
Byrne, N.Y Hoffman Schwabe, Mo 
Camp) Holmes, Mass. Shafer 
Cannon, Fla. Hook Sheridan 
Huber Short ~ 
Case, S. Dak Johnson, Ill Sikes 
Ceiler Judd Simpson, Pa 
Chenoweth Keefe Smith, Va 
Cole, N. Y. Kelley, Pa Snyder 
Ccurtney Kelly, Til. Sumner, 11. 
Sumners, Tex. 
Crawford Kerr 
r ilburn Taylor 
Curley Kunkel Thom 
Davis LaFollette Thomas, Tex. 
Dawson Lane Tcrrens 
Delaney, Larcade Towe 
James J Lesinski Vursell 
Dingell Luce Walter 
Dirksen Lynch Wuasielewski 
Dondero McCowen West. 
Doughton, N. C. McGehee Wilson 
. McKenzie Wirter 
Eaton Marcantonio Wolcott 
Elsaesser May Wolfenden, Pa. 
Fellows Merrow Wolverton, N. J. 
Fisher Monroney Worley 
Flood : Morrison 
So the motion to recommit was re- 
jected. 
The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 
On this vote: 


Mr. Short for, with Mr. Morrison against. 
Mr. Reed of New York for, with Mr. Sheri- 


dan against. 


Mr. Bennett of Missouri for, with Mr. Keogh 


against. 


Mr. Hartley for, with Mr. Pfeifer against. 
Mr. Ploeser for, with Mrs. Luce against. 
Mr. McCowen for, with Mr. Davi: against. 
Mr. Schwabe of Missouri for, with Mr. Out- 


land against. 


Mr. Campbell for, with Mr. Worley against. 
Mr. Eaton for, with Mr. Patterson against. 
Mr. Towe for, with Mr. Wasielewski against. 
Mr. Larcade for, with Mr. Dingell against. 
Mr. Dondero for, with Mrs. Douglas of Cali- 
fornia against. 
Mr. Elsaesser for, with Mr. Barry against. 
Mr. Halleck for, with Mr. Roe of New York 


against. 


Mr. Taylor for, with Mr. Heffernan against. 


Mr. Bishop for, with Mr. Courtney against. 


Mr. Gamble for, with Mr. Gore against. 
Mr. Buffett for, with Mr. Rayfiel against. 
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General pairs until further notice: 

Mr. Cox with Mr. Johnson of Illinois. 

Mr. Barden with Mr. Keefe. 

Mr. Hendricks with Mr. Hill. 

Mrs. Norton with Mr. Bender. 

Mr. James J. Delaney with Mr. Hoffman. 

Mr. Kelley of Pennsylvania with Mr. Ramey. 

Mr. Gathings with Mrs. Bolton. 

Mr. Hook with Mr. Arnold. 

Mr. Kerr with Mr. Bradley of Michigan. 

Mr. Lynch with Mr. Chenoweth. 

Mr. May with Mr. Dirksen. 

Mr. Sumners of Texas with Mr. Cole of 
New York. 

Mr. Walter with Mr. Fellows. 

Mr. Byrne of New York with Mr. Goodwin. 

Mr. Bradley of Pennsylvania with Mr. 
Puller. 

Mr. Crosser with Mr. Harness of Indiana. 

Mr. Thomas of Texas with Mr. Grant of 
Indiana. 

Mr. Celler with Mr. Holmes of Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr. Rabin with Mr. Judd. 

Mr. Smith of Virginia with Mr. Rizley. 

Mr. Quinn of New York with Mr. Shafer. 

Mr. Monroney with Mr. Wolcott. 

Mr. Powell with Mr. Wolverton of New 
Jersey. 

Mr. Doughton of North Carolina with Mr. 
August H. Andresen. 

Mr. Lane with Mr. Wolfenden of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. Pace with Mr. Adams. 


Mr. BaLpwIn and Mr. Jonnson of Cali- 
fornia changed their vote from “aye” to 
aa 

Mr. O’Konsxkt1 changed his vote from 
“no” to “aye.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND REMARKS 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all Members who have spoken on the bill 
just passed may have 5 legislative days 
in which to extend their remarks on the 
bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Cannon]? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. WHITE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record in three instances. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, I have an 
extension of remarks with an estimated 
cost of $156. I ask unanimous consent 
that I may be permitted to extend this 
matter in the Recorp notwithstanding 
the cost. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, notwithstanding the cost, the 
extension May be made. 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Tuesday next 
after disposition of matters on the 
Speaker’s desk and at the conclusion of 
any special orders heretofore entered, I 
may be permitted to address the House 
for 30 minutes. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 


objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 
There was no objection. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, I 
secured unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks and include an article from the 
Foreign Service Journal. I am informed 
by the Public Printer that will exceed 
2 pages of the Recorp and will cost $173, 
but I ask that it be printed notwith- 
standing that fact. 

The SPEAKER protempore. Without 
objection, notwithstanding the cost, the 
extension may be made. 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. DOUGLAS of California (at the 
request of Mr. Mriuer of California) was 
given permission to extend her remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recorp and in- 
clude a magazine article. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks in the Appendix of the Rrecorp. 

Mr.HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, Iask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp on the subject Winds Can 
Be Harnessed for Electric Power on 
Farms. I am informed by the Public 
Printer that this will exceed 2 pages of 
the Recorp and will cost $130, but I ask 
that it be printed notwithstanding that 
fact. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, notwithstanding the cost, the 
extension may be made. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WEICHEL (at the request of Mr. 
MarTIN of Massachusetts) was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a discussion upon 
the subject, An Approach to Moral Jus- 
tice. 

Mr. LEMKE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a letter addressed to 
the President by former Congressman 
Coffey, of Nebraska. 

Mr. DE LACY asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record in two instances, and include a 
letter from five correspondents and part 
of an article from the New Republic, and 
also to include considerable discussion 
of a question relating to the Philippine 
Islands by his friend, Mr. Rajo. 

Mr. LYNDON B. JOHNSON asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and include a speech 
by Walter Rolfe, of the University of 
Texas. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Rercorp 
and to include therein part of an ad- 
dress delivered by our former colleague, 
Mr. Ramspeck; and also to quote from 
an editorial. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOODRUFF asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorp in two instances; to include in 
one an editorial and in the other a news- 
paper article. 

Mr. FULTON asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
REcorpD and include a letter from Capt. 
George S. Urichinich, winner of the Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor. 

Mr. HAGEN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 


Recorp on the subject Aged Entitled 
to Pension, Not a Dole, and include an 
article appearing in the Townsend Na- 
tional Weekly. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. MURRAY, of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that on 
Tuesday next, at the conclusion of the 
legislative program of the day and fol- 
lowing any special orders heretofore 
entered, I may be permitted to address 
the House for 1 hour on the subject 
Take-Home Pay to American Agricul- 
ture. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 


TREASURY AND POST OFFICE DEPART: 
MENTS APROPRIATION BILL, 1947 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 5452) making 
appropriations for the Treasury and Post 
Office Departments for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1847, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by the 
gentleran from Indiana. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. CocHRAN) there 
were—ayes 103, no 1. 

Mr.COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present and make the point of or- 
der that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair will count. [After counting.] One 
hundred and seventy-four Members pres- 
ent; not a quorum. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House do now adjourn. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. WuitTe) there 
were—ayes 31, noes 103. 

So the motion was rejected. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Luptow]. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant-at-Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 243, nays 16, not voting 171, 
as follows: 

[Roll No. 24] 
YEAS—243 


Abernethy 
Allen, tl. 
Allen, La. 
Almond 
Andersen, 
H. Carl 


Buck 
Buffett 
Bulwinkle 
Canfield 
Cannon, Mo. 
Carlson 


Anderson, Calif.Case, N. J. 


Andrews, Ala. 
Angell 
Arends 
Auchincloss 
Barrett, Pa. 
Barrett, Wyo. 
Bates, Mass. 
Beall 
Beckworth 
Biemiller 
Bishop 
Blackney 
Boren 
Brooks 
Brown, Ga. 
Brown, Ohio 
Brumbaugh 
Bryson 


Chapman 
Cheif 
Chiperfield 
Church 
Clason 
Clements 
Clippinger 
Coffee 
Cole, Kans. 
Cole, Mo. 
Colmer 
Combs 
Cooley 
Cooper 
Corbett 
Cox 
Cravens 
Cunningham 


Curtis 
D'Alesandro 
Daughton, Va. 
De Lacy 
Delaney, 
John J. 
D’Ewart 
Dirksen 
Dolliver 
Domengeaux 
Dondero 


Eberharter 
Elliott 

Ellis 
Ellsworth 
Engel, Mich. 
Ervin 
Fallon 
Feighan 
Fenton 
Fernandez 
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Fogarty 
Forand 
Pulton 
Gerlach 
Gifford 
Gillette 


Gwynne, Iowa 
Hagen 
Hall, 


Hancock 
Hand 


Hare 

Hariess, Ariz. 

Harris 

Hart 

Havenner 

Hays 

Healy 

Henry 

Heselton 

Hess 

Hill 

Hobbs 

Hoch 

Hoeven 

Holmes, Wash. 

Hope 

Howell 

Hull 

Izac 

Jackson 

Jarman 

Jenkins 

Jensen 

Johnson, Calif. 

Johnson, Ind. 

Johnson, 
Luther A, 

Johnson, 
Lyndon B. 

Johnson, Okla. 

Jones 

Jonkman 

Kean 

Kee 

Kilday 

Kinzer 


Belt 

Bland 
Bunker 
Cochran 
Engle, Calif. 
Polger 
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Kirwan 
Kopplemann 
Landis 


cGreg 


M or 
Edwin Arthur McMillan, 8. C. 


McMillen, Il. 
Madden 
Mahon 
Maloney 


Manasco 
Mansfield, Tex. 
Martin, Iowa 
Martin, Mass, 
Mathews 
Michener 
Muller, Calif. 
Miller, Nebr. 
Mills 


Morgan 
Mundt 
Murdock 
Murray, Tenn. 
Murray, Wis. 
O'Brien, Ill. 
O’Hara 
O’Konski 
O'Neal 
O'Toole 
Pace 
Peterson, Ga. 
Pickett 
Pittenger 
Plumley 
Poage 

Price, Fla. 
Price, Ill. 
Priest 
Rabaut 
Rains 
Randolph 
Rankin 
Reed, Ill. 
Rees, Kans. 


NAYS—16 


Geelan 
Gillespie 
Granger 
Hale 
Holifield 
King 


Springer 
Starkey 
Stefan 
Stevenson 
Stigler 
Stockman 
Sundstrom 
Taber 

Talle 

Tarver 
Thomas, N. J, 
Thomason 
Tibbott 
Tolan 
Trimble 
Vinson 
Voorhis, Calif, 
Vorys, Ohio 
Vursell 
Weichel 

West 
Whitten 
Whittington 
Wickersham 
Wigglesworth 
Winstead 
Wood 
Woodhouse 
Woodruff 


Sullivan 
White 


NOT VOTING—171 


Adams 
Andresen, 
August H. 
Andrews, N. Y. 
Arnold 
Bailey 
Baldwin, Md. 
Baldwin, N. Y. 
Barden 


Barry 

Bates, Ky. 
Bender 
Bennet, N. Y. 
Bennett, Mo. 
Bloom 
Bolton 
Bonner 
Boykin 
Bradley, Mich. 
Bradley, Pa. 
Brehm 
Buckley 
Burch 
Burgin 
Butler 
Byrne, N. Y. 


Chenoweth 
Clark 
Clevenger 
Cole, N. Y. 
Courtney 


Crawford 
Crosser 
Curley 
Davis 
Dawson 
Delaney, 
James J. 
Dingell 
Doughton, N. C. 
Douglas, Calif, 
Drewry 
Durham 
Eaton 
Elsaesser 
Elston 
Fellows 
Fisher 
Flannagan 
Flood 
Fuller 
Gallagher 
Gamble 
Gardner 
Gary 
Gathings 
Gavin 
Gearhart 
Gibson 
Goodwin 
Gore 
Grant, Ind. 
Griffiths 


Hébert 
Hedrick 
Heffernan 
Hendricks 
Herter 
Hinshaw 
Hoffman 
Holmes, Mass. 
Hook 
Horan 
Huber 
Jennings 
Johnson, Ill, 
Judd 
Kearney 
Keefe 
Kefauver 
Kelley, Pa. 
Kelly, fl. 
Keogh 
Kerr 
Kilburn 
Knutson 
Kunkel 
LaFollette 
Lane 
Larcade 
Lesinski 
Luce 
Lynch 
McCowen 
McKenzie 
Marcantonio 
Maron 
May 
Merrow 
Monroney 
Morrison 








Murphy Reece, Tenn. 

Neely Reed, N. Y. Talbot 

Norblad Rich Taylor 

Norrell Rizley Thom 

Norton Robertson, Va. Thomas, Tex 
O’Brien, Mich, Roe, N. ¥. Torrens 
Outland Rogers,N.¥Y. Towe 

Patman Sabath 

Patrick Wadsworth 
Patterson Sechwabe,Mo. Walter 
Peterson, Fla. Shafer Wasielewski 
Pfeifer Sheridan Weaver 
Philbin Short Welch 

Phillips Sikes Wilson 

Ploeser Simpson, Pa Winter 

Powell Smith, Wolcott 
Quinn, N.Y. Smith, Va. Wolfenden, Pa. 
Rabin Snyder Wolverton, N. J 
Ramey Stewart Worley 

Rayfiel Sumner, fl Zimmerman 


So the motion was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Additional general pairs: 


Mr. Heffernan with Mr. Taylor. 

Mr. Morrison with Mr. Short. 

Mr. Sheridan with Mr. Reed of New York, 

Mr. Keogh with Mr. Bennett of Missouri. 

Mr. Pfeifer with Mr. Hartley. 

Mr. Dingell with Mr. Ploeser. 

Mr. Larcade with Mrs. Luce. 

Mr. Davis with Mr. McCowen. 

Mr. Outland with Mr. Schwabe of Missouri. 

Mr. Worley with Mr. Campbell. 

Mr. Patterson with Mr. Eaton. 

Mr. Wasielewski with Mr. Towe. 

Mrs. Douglas of California with Mr. Don- 
dero. 

Mr. Barry with Mr. Elsaesser. 

Mr. Roe of New York with Mr. Halleck. 

Mr. Courtney with Mr. Bennet of New York. 

Mr. Gore with Mr. Gamble. 

Mr. Rayfiel with Mr. Butler. 

Mr. Clark with Mr. Elston. 

Mr. Baldwin of Maryland with Mr. Baldwin 
of New York. 

Mr. Bureh with Mr. Horan. 

Mr. Flannagan with Mr. Crawford. 

Mr. Bates of Kentucky with Mr. Knutson. 

Mr. Drewry with Mr. Reece of Tennessee. 

Mr. Neely with Mr. Kilburn. 

Mr. McKenzie with Mr. Wadsworth. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 5452, with 
Mr. Priest in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Commit- 
tee rose on yesterday, the first paragraph 
of the bill had been read. The Clerk will 
continue the reading of the bill for 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

FOREIGN FUNDS CONTROL 


Foreign funds control: For all expenses 
necessary in carrying out the functions of 
the Secretary of the Treasury under sections 
3 and 5 (b) of the act of October 6, 1917, as 
amended (50 U.S.C. (App.) 3, and 50 U.S. C. 
(Suppl. 1941) 5 (b)), and any proclamations, 
orders, regulations, or instructions issued 
thereunder; and in exercising fiscal, finan- 
cial, banking, property-control, and related 
functions, authorized by law, administered 
by the Treasury Department in foreign coun- 
tries and arising out of military operations of 
the United States; including personal serv- 
ices; purchase of lawbooks, books of ref- 
erence, periodicals, and newspapers; printing 
and binding; maintenance, repair, and opera- 
tion of a motor-propelled passenger-carrying 
vehicle; and reimbursement of any other ap- 
propriation or other funds of the United 
States or any agency, instrumentality, Ter- 
ritory, or possession thereof, including the 
Philippine Islands, and reimbursement of any 
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Federal Reserve bank for printing and other 
expenditures; $1,000,000. 


Mr. ROBINSON of Utah (interrupt- 
ing the reading of the bill). Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that the 
further reading of the bill be dispensed 
with and that amendments may be in 
order to any part thereof. 

Mr. BUNKER. Mr. 
object. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Additional income tax on railroads in 
Alaska: For the payment to the Treasurer of 
Alaska of an amount equal to the tax of 1 
percent collected on the gross annual income 
of all railroad corporations doing business 
in Alaska, on business done in Alaska, which 
tax is in addition to the normal income tax 
collected from such corporations on net in- 
come, the amount of such additional tax to 


be applicable to general Territorial purposes, 
$7,000. 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to discuss 
the parliamentary situation with the 
Members of the Committee for a few 
minutes. As Isee it, this is just a scheme 
to bypass the committee of the Senate. 
You know, this is one of the most con- 
fusing and irregular parliamentary pro- 
ceedings that has been undertaken on 
the floor in my 12 years as a Member of 
the House of Representatives. We are 
learning new parliamentary tricks all the 
time, and this is certainly an irregular 
proceeding. The bill that we are dis- 
cussing is privileged. It took no rule to 
bring it to the floor. It was discussed 
yesterday and debated when there were 
very few Members on the floor. I wish 
that the attendance we have here now— 
and I question whether we have a bare 
quorum of the Committee of the Whole— 
had been here yesterday to hear some of 
the facts concerning this proposed legis- 
lation and the plan that is being at- 
tempted to be put over on the Members of 
the House of Representatives. 

After the bill was discussed all day 
yesterday, then this morning a rule was 
brought in to circumvent, if you please, 
the fixed policy and the rules of the 
House—a long-established rule—that no 
legislation would lie on an appropriation 
bill. Today a special rule was brought 
in and it was voted upon, being limited 
to one provision of the bill: the silver 
provision. Then after that was done, 
another irregularity took place. The bill 
was withdrawn and we proceeded to de- 
bate and pass another appropriation bill. 
Now we are back on the original bill here 
at this hour of 5 o’clock, when everybody 
wants to get away and sign their mail. 
That is certainly irregular. I cannot be- 
lieve, if all Members of the Committee 
knew the true situation, that they would 
let this plan of circumventing the rules 
of the House be put over in this manner. 

We were very much encouraged lately 
by a message of the President in which 
he said it was intended to reduce borrow- 
ing by drawing on the reserves of the 
Treasury, but what do we have in the 
way of reserves in the Treasury? We 
have a small balance on hand in the 
Treasury of borrowed money, but we 
have over in the Treasury sufficient silver 
to put out in the form of silver certifi- 
cates about $1,500,000,000. We did have 
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the equivalent of $2,000,000,000, but we 
have dissipated that amount by making 
sales and making a loan under lease- 
lend to the British Empire of $300,000,000. 
They proceeded immediately to coin that 
money and put it into circulation in the 
realms of the British Empire at a price 
higher than the coinage value of our 
dollar. We now propose to let silver- 
smiths and jewelers come in here and 
make a raid on this money stock of the 
Treasury, this reserve which we looked 
forward to the President’s putting out in 
circulation to reduce the interest load on 
the people, by putting it out just as we 
have $2,000,000,000 of other silver cer- 
tificates. But no; the silver jewelers 
must hav: silver with which to manufac- 
ture the high-priced jewelry and silver- 
ware they want to use. If you do not 
think they are profiteering today on that 
silverware, just go into any jewelry store 
or any department store where silverware 
or jewelry is sold and find out. I had 
occasion in Chicago the other day to try 
to buy a little wedding present that 
weighed about 11 ounces, and they want- 
ed $54 for it. Everywhere you go you find 
the same profiteering on silverware. 

When the President is trying so val- 
iantly to reduce expenditures and bring 
the budget somewhere near a balance I 
cannot believe that the House will oppose 
his plan by sacrificing this silver metal 
that is lying over in the Treasury that 
should have been put into circulation in 
the form of money years ago, and that we 
have lost the interest on all of these 
years. I cannot see any sense in taking 
that silver and giving it to these jewelers 
when it is worth $1.29 here and all over 
the world. I think it is a mistaken policy, 
and what safeguard have we that specu- 
lators will not obtain this silver allegedly 
for industrial use and make the 58 cents 
an ounce, to which the Government is 
entitled, by selling it abroad? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of 
gentleman from Idaho has expired. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that the 
further reading of the bill be dispensed 
with, and that amendments to any part 
of the remainder of the bill be in order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Utah? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BUNKER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Bunxker: On 
page 25, line 7, strike out lines 7 to 20, in- 
clusive. 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Chairman, it is 
getting late, and this subject has been 
pretty thoroughly discussed. I move that 
all debate on this paragraph and all 
amendments thereto close in 20 minutes, 
the last 2 minutes to be reserved to the 
committee. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. BUNKER. Mr. Chairman, 


the 


the 


pending amendment to the Treasury- 
Post Office appropriation bill on the sur- 
face may seem to some Members of this 
body to be mild and harmless. The advo- 
cates of this legislation, of course, realize 
that under the rules of the House it will 
not be difficult to secure sufficient votes 
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needed for its adoption. They are also 
fully cognizant of the great difficulties— 
yes, the impossibility—of its final enact- 
ment into law. The Senate, in my judg- 
ment, will never approve it. 

The proponents of this amendment 
have as their ultimate objective the es- 
tablishment of a peacetime precedent de- 
signed to permit their constituents, 
jewelry and silverware manufacturers 
and the manufacturers of photographic 
supplies, to use the United States Treas- 
ury as a source of supply of silver so 
vitally needed in the processing of their 
goods. Not only that, but they want the 
Treasury to Sell silver at 71.11 cents an 
ounce, a price that is 58 cents less than 
the Treasury for the past 154 years has 
been coining and issuing silver, under 
law, as legal tender to the American pub- 
lic in exchange for goods and services re- 
quired in the normal transactions of our 
Government. 

There is no valid reason whatsoever 
for granting such authority to the Treas- 
ury. With very few exceptions every 
article manufactured by the constituents 
of the proponents of this legislation car- 
ries a luxury tax, and therefore, is re- 
garded as nonessential. The goods from 
which silver is made are not taken into 
account as a necessary part of our cost- 
of-living index. This proposal, if en- 
acted into law, would result in a subsidy 
to the manufacturers of luxury gocds at 
the expense of the taxpayer and would 
not be attempted if the Treasury Depart- 
ment had performed its duty by mone- 
tizing the silver it has acquired under 
law for the sole purpose of serving as a 
medium of exchange and as an integral 
part of the foundation of our currency 
system. 

I wonder if the Members of the House 
of Representatives are aware of the fact 
that only on two occasions has the Treas- 
ury been authorized by Congress to sell 
silver at less than $1.29 an ounce, its 
monetary price. One of these instances 
occurred in 1918, during the First World 
War, and the second in 1943, during the 
Second World War. 

Both were wartime measures. In the 
first instance, silver was sold at $1 an 
ounce, and in the second one at 71.11 
cents an ounce, the lowest price at which 
silver was ever authorized to be sold by 
the Treasury of the United States. If 

. this amendment is adopted it will estab- 
lish a market price for silver at least 
58 cents an ounce less than the market 
price that would now prevail, if the price 
of silver were not restricted. 

Instead of subsidizing the manufactur- 
ers of nonessential luxury goods, all of 
the nonmonetized silver in the Treasury, 
amounting to approximately 250,000,000 
ounces, should be coined and circulated 
at its full monetary value of $1.29 an 
ounce so that the people of the United 
States would receive the benefit of the 
difference between $1.29 and 71.11 cents 
an ounce, the prewar price at which it 
was acquired from the miner. 

Mr. HARLESS of Arizona. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUNKER. I yield to my colleague 
from Arizona. 

Mr. HARLESS of Arizona. I want to 
reiterate what the gentleman from Ne- 
vada has said. This is just a plain case 
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of subsidy for the benefit of a certain in- 
dustry, at the expense of the taxpayers 
of this country. Let us not be mistaken 
about the claim that it is going to help 
the average citizen. To pass this par- 
ticular law and circumvent the real in- 
tent of Congress would be a definite ex- 
pense to the people of this country. 

Mr. BUNKER. I thank the gentleman 
from Arizona. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. MARTIN]. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, the authority granted in the 
bill is not giving anyone a subsidy. It 
gives industries providing work for 
millions of our countrymen a chance to 
work. It will not affect adversely any 
miner. On the contrary, it keeps going 
industries which have been, and will con- 
tinue to be, his best customer. The sil- 
versmiths, the manufacturers of film for 
the movies, the manufacturers of photo- 
graphic equipment, and other industries 
are going to pay for his silver without 
any loss to the Government. 

Mr. GILLESPIE. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for a question? 
Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. 

I have very little time. 

Mr. GILLESPIE. There is not a sil- 
ver mine operating in America today, 
anywhere. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. 
What the gentleman says is partially 
true. ‘There are very few silver mines 
operating. It is because silver is a by- 
product and is generally derived from 
the mining of copper and gold. This 
indicates of itself the legislation will not 
affect the miner. He will keep on work- 
ing as long as there is a demand for cop- 
per and gold. The Treasury Officials, 
the WPB, and all Government officials 
are in favor of this legislation which is 
incorporated in the bill. The House has 
already, on three occasions, passed 
identical legislation with very little op- 
position. 

Mr. GILLESPIE. Does the gentle- 
man know what silver is selling for in 
Mexico? Is is selling for $1.05 now. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Be- 
cause we have a closed market in the 
world. Silver sold in Mexico before the 
United States Government commenced 
pegging prices at 35 cents an ounce. You 
could buy silver in Mexico for less than 
40 cents an ounce. When the United 
States Government fixed the price at 
71.11 cents and started out to buy all the 
silver the price, of course, advanced to a 
fraction under that figure, and our Gov- 
ernment also regulated and practically 
prevented private buying of silver 
abroad. 

This legislation will not hurt anyone. 
It puts to useful work idle silver and fully 
compensates the Government. If we 
are going to have prosperity in this coun- 
try we must give business a chance to get 
the raw materials for processing pur- 
poses. I say this legislation will bene- 
fit both the silver miner and the proc- 
essors. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has ex- 
pired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Utah [Mr. GRANGER], 
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Mr. GRANGER. Mr. Chairman, I am 
learning new wrinkles on the rules of 
this House as we go along. It seems to 
me that this is a most unusual proce- 
dure. The fact is, the people who are 
endeavoring to pass this legislation knew 
very well that if the legislation should 
follow its normal course it would never 
become the law of the land. So they 
have contrived this means of legislating 
on an appropriation bill to increase the 
possibilities of passing this legislation. 
In my judgment, it will never become 
law, in spite of the practice that has 
been engaged in this afternoon. 

No one will benefit by this legislation. 
We claim that the miners of the West, 
the men who dig the silver from the 
bowels of the earth, are entitled to make 
a living. This legislation takes it away 
from the miners and gives it to a few 
fabricators of silver and other articles, 
and even some junk which they sell at 
tremendously high prices. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Utah has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Bates]. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, in common with other Mem- 
bers of the House who have silver indus- 
tries in their districts, I hope this amend- 
ment offered by the genileman from Ne- 
vada will not prevail this afternoon. 

I have a letter from which I want to 
quote a few paragraphs, in brief time at 
my disposal. It comes from an industry 
that is one of the major industries in a 
small city in my State. They say: 

Our problem and that of many other indus- 
tries using silver in their peacetime product 
seems to hinge on the renewal of the Green 
Act, now in committee, which terminates on 
December 31, 1945. 

The supply of newly mined domestic and 
foreign silver in 1946 and probably 1947 will 
not take care of the increased use of silver 
in industry. Unless some Treasury free sil- 
ver is made available, this company and other 
companies anc. the industry will be subject 
to great hardship, and production and. sales 
will be curtailed at a time in the postwar 
period when the economy of our country re- 
quires increasing rather than decreasing pro- 
duction, sales, and the employment of man- 
power. 


So it seems to me if we wanted to en- 
courage those industries which are old 
established industries in our communi- 
ties that we ought to make available to 
them the raw material they need to carry 
on their industrial activities and give em- 
ployment to men and women. 

There seems to be no logical reason 
why the Treasury Department should not 
make available this silver to the silver- 
smiths of the country, who are greatly in 
need of it for manufacturing purposes. 
It is well known that there is a great 
shortage of free silver in this country, 
and because of this condition the sil- 
versmiths will be compelled to greatly 
curtail their activities unless they are 
permitted to purchase it from the Treas- 
ury Department, which has a tremen- 
dous amount, far in excess of the mone- 
tary requirements, stored away in the 
vaults. It ought to be put to some prac- 
tical use and in my opinion no better way 
can be found than to make it available to 
those manufacturers who need it to keep 
their industries going and which in the 
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postwar period will provide employ- 
ment for their workers. I sincerely trust 
that the amendment just offered will be 
defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has ex- 
pired. 

The gentleman from Utah [Mr. Roz- 
Inson] is recognized. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. Mr. Chair- 
man, I desire to take the minute and a 
half that is allotted to me to call the at- 
tention of the House to the legislative 
situation we find ourselves in. I believe 
every Member of the House owes a duty 
to see to it that legislation which comes 
before the House is considered by the 
appropriate legislative committee. I 
think it is wrong for us to permit mem- 
bers of the Appropriations Committee, 
no matter how conscientious they may 
be, to write legislation on an appropria- 
tion bill in that committee without any 
hearings, without any consideration, then 
get a rule from the Committee on Rules 
whereby they can bring it before the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union without the right on 
the part of the rest of us to raise a point 
of order against the legislation. 

The ones who are injured this time, 
and I believe vitally injured, are the sil- 
ver miners of the West. The next time 
it may be the farmers of the South. 
In either case the principle is just as 
wrong. I believe we ought to get away 
from this idea of legislating the way we 
are today. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Utah has expired. 

The gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. 
Barrett! is recognized. 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. Mr. 
Chairman, the purpose of this amend- 
ment is to make silver a little cheaper for 
the boys down East here who manufac- 
ture silverware; but the over-all effect of 
this amendment is to reduce the income 
of the people who dig the only wealth 
there is right out of the soil, right out of 
the earth. 

The records show that once you reduce 
the income of the farmer and the miner 
you destroy the basis upon which the 
prosperity of the entire country is built, 
because the national income is now at ex- 
actly and precisely nine times the income 
of all farmers and about five times the 
income of the farmers and the miners 
combined. 

What does silverware amount to? It is 
a luxury. Why should we here legislate 
to give those people that commodity at 
less than it costs to produce? It just 
does not make sense to me and I hope this 
amendment will be agreed to and this 
provision stricken from the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wyoming has expired. 

The gentleman from California (Mr. 
ENGLE] is recognized. 

Mr. ENGLE of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I.am_ supporting the Bunker 
amendment. 

The Treasury at the present time pays 
the silver producer 71.11 cents an ounce 
for his silver. When the Treasury mone- 
tizes this silver it is monetized at $1.29. 
In other words, an ounce of silver in the 
United States Treasury is worth $1.29. 
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That has been the price of silver in the 
Treasury for the past 154 years. 

The effect of this provision of the bill 
would be to give the jewelry manufac- 
turers of this country that silver at 71.11 
cents an ounce rather than $1.29 an 
ounce. In other words it is like giving 
them 58 cents out of the Treasury of the 
United States on every ounce they buy. 
Why should we give the silver manufac- 


- turers—a luxury industry—a subsidy of 


58 cents an ounce out of the Federal 
Treasury? 

They are asking the privilege of going 
to the United States Treasury on the 
basis of the amount of money paid by 
the Treasury to the producer. There is 
no reason why the Treasury of the 
United States should lose 58 cents on 
every ounce of silver that goes to the sil- 
ver manufacturers. If the jewelers are 
out of silver, they can go to the miners 
in order to get some more. Unless the 
OPA takes the ceiling off the price which 
they put on—that is, 71.11 cents, which 
is the price the United States Treasury 
pays to the producers of silver—they will 
not have to pay more than 71.11 cents 
per ounce. It all boils down to this: We 
are giving the silver manufacturers 58 
cents out of the United States Treasury 
unless this amendment is adopted. If 
this amendment is adopted the jewelers 
will pay the ceiling price until the ceiling 
is taken off, and thereafter the price fixed 
in a free competitive market. Maybe 
that is what they are afraid of. I hope 
the amendment will be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Montana [Mr. 
D’Ewart}. 

Mr. D’'EWART. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to oppose the rider on House bill 5452 
which would permit the Secretary of the 
Treasury to sell or lease Government- 
owned silver to private manufacturers at 
the price of 71.11 cents per ounce—page 
25, lines 7-20—and to support the pro- 
posed amendment eliminating the para- 
graph. 

Montana is third among silver-produc- 
ing States of the Nation, and in 1945 
produced 6,219,000 ounces. I have had 
a great deal of correspondence, both let- 
ters and telegrams, from my constituents 
protesting the provisions of the Green 
bill, S. 1508, and House bill 4509, both 
of which are almost identical to the 
section of this bill to which I refer. 

In Montana many mines were closed 
during the war because of the manpower 
shortage and, in the smaller mines, be- 
cause their operators were busy in war 
work or enlisted in the services. These 
men are returning now to their prop- 
erties, hoping to reestablish themselves 
in the industry. Government sale of 
silver at this price will make it difficult 
and in some cases impossible for them 
to succeed. 

My constituents believe, and I agree 
wholeheartedly, that continuation of the 
Treasury policy of selling silver to jew- 
elers, silversmiths, and others at 71.11 
cents per ounce works a grievous hard- 
ship on the silver industry, and is, in 
effect, a Government subsidy of a group 
of manufacturers whose luxury products 
are sold at enormous profit. 

More than $2,000,000,000 of silver 
money based on the full coinage of $1.29 
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per ounce is now in use in this country. 
Lend-lease silver, of which we furnished 
more than a half billion—600,000,000— 
ounces to the British, has been coined 
and is in circulation at coinage values 
well above the Treasury’s proposed sell- 
ing price. 

We believe that the manuf:cturers 
should be required to pay at least as 
much for Government-owned silver as 
the people of the United States, who do 
business with the $1.29 dollar. If the 
manufacturers must buy Government 
Silver, let them pay the price, and let 
the taxpayers of the entire Nation bene- * 
fit if a profit accrues to the Treasury. 

I oppose the inclusion of lines 7 to 20, 
page 25, in House bill 5452, and ask that 
the amendment be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York [ Mr. 
‘TABER]. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, if the 
amendment striking out this language 
should be adopted and the language not 
become law, it would be the most serious 
blow that could be struck at the silver- 
mining industry, because it would de- 
stroy their legitimate market for silver. 
It would drive our photographic industry 
and our silversmith industry out of the 
United States. They would have to go 
to foreign sources to get silver. 

Let us keep this language in, and let 
mining and industry in the United States 
have a chance. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Idaho |Mr. 
WHITE]. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, a minute 
and a half is a pretty short time in which 
to dispose of $2,000,000,000 of good 
money metal in the Treasury of the 
United States, money metal that is al- 
ready bought and paid for, ready to be 
issued and put into circulation in the 
form of silver certificates or silver dollars. 

The issue here is clear-cut. It is a 
question whether the American people 
shall use their silver metal that has been 
bought and paid for, now idle in the 
Treasury of the United States, for money, 
thereby saving a great deal of money in 
the form of interest that they will have 
to pay for its equivalent in Federal Re- 
serve money. Take out your pencil! and 
figure 6 percent on $2,000,000,000 and you 
will realize that that is what the Ameri- 
can people will lose if the silver is dis- 
posed of to the jewelry trade under the 
provisions of this bill. Figure it out. 

The jewelry trade is already profiteer- 
ing. Silver is worth $1.29 all over the 
world. 

I wish the gentleman from New York 
who is always harping on silver would 
get the Treasury’s bulletin and read the 
seigniorage tables and he will find out 
where Uncle Sam has made a billion 
dollars in seignorage in connection with 
silver that has been converted into 
money under the Silver Purchase Act. 
There has been a tremendous saving in 
interest, which is all in the form of econ- 
omy that he advocates, if he advocates 
economy at all, and I sometimes wonder 
if he does. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Arizona |Mr, 
Mourpock }. 
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Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, I 
support the amendment on the desk. I 
had a similar amendment to offer if this 
had not been offered. I want to strike 
the language on page 25 permitting the 
sale of silver from the United States 
Treasury at 71.11 cents per ounce. There 
are many different angles to this pro- 
posal and the minute and a half will not 
permit me to touch on many of them. 
But following what my good friend the 
gentleman from Idaho has just said, 
this bill will immediately affect about 
240,000,000 ounces of silver which is in 
the Treasury without monetary obliga- 
tion. 

Now, what can we do with it? Wecan 
sell 240,000,000 ounces of silver to the 
trade at 71.11 cents, silver which they 
want and which this bill will permit 
them to buy if the amendment is not 
carried. What should we properly do 
with that silver? We can convert that 
210,000,000 ounces of silver into paper 
money, silver certificates, or coin it into 
dollars, as we have already done with 
many other millions of ounces, and it 
will give us $300,000,000 of good money, 
the very kind that you get from the 
Sergeant at Arms when you go down to 
cash your check. Now we need $300,- 
000,000 of money in the Treasury. 

You have your choice. What kind of 
money do you want? Perhaps some of 
you want money which costs 5 percent 
interest in order to call it into being. 
What is 5 percent interest on $300,000,- 
000? Figure it out. That is exacly what 
you can save for the country annually 
by using this silver in the Treasury as it 
was intended to be used instead of selling 
it for loving cups and paying banks to 
furnish us $300,000,000 of another kind 
of money instead. Where are the guard- 
ians of the Treasury? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
LupLow] to close debate. 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Chairman, a good 
deal of heat has been generated by this 
discussion, and I shall be happy it I can 
generate just a little bit of light. The 
Secretary of the Treasurv is under statu- 
tory mandate to buy silver until the price 
of silver reaches $1.29 an ounce or until 
the stock of silver equals one-fourth of 
the-entire monetary stock of the country. 
The total silver stock of the United 
States is 2,500,000,000 ounces, of which 
1,377,328,371.3 ounces is pledged to re- 
deem the silver certificates. ‘There is 
quite an element of silver dollars enter- 
ing into the equation there, but there is 
also an accumulation of $243,000,000 of 
free silver for which the Treasury of the 
United States paid on the average 4624 
cents an ounce. It is proposed to sell 
this silver to the trade a; 71.11 cents an 
ounce which will give a profit of 24.45 
cents an ounce to the Treasury. On the 
whole the Treasury will make about $59,- 
413,500 profit if it sells all this silver 
under the provisions of this bili at 71.11 
cents an ounce. 

The question is whether this great res- 
ervoir of silver lying idle in the vaults of 
the Treasury shall be put to some good 
use. It is serving no useful purpose 
where it is. The silversmiths are crying 
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for silver. It is very much needed to give 
employment to the people of this coun- 
try, and it seems to me the wise anc the 
sensible thing to do is to make it available 
for that purpose. The House has passed 
on this proposition. I have in my hand 
here a copy of the bill H. R. 4590, which 
passed the House on December 19 last. 


_It is identical with the proposal in this 


bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Indiana has expired. 
All time has expired. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Nevada 
[Mr. BunKER]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. BUNKER) 
there were—ayes 26, noes 56. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HARE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HaRE: 

On page 37, line 22, after “substitutes”, in- 
sert a comma and the following: “for delivery 
service on all holidays except Sundays.” 

On page 38, line 1, strike out “$114,500,000” 
and insert “$116,500,000.” 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that all debate on the bill close in 10 
minutes, 1 minute of that time to be 
reserved to the committee. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. HARE. Mr. Chairman, a number 
of years ago the Congress provided for 
rural delivery service. Paragraph 191 of 
the act provided that rural delivery 
should be extended so as to serve as 
nearly as practicable the entire rural 
population of the United States. The 
same act provided that this service 
should be for 6 days per week. It also 
provided there should be substitute car- 
riers for every carrier. Under. present 
arrangements there are several holidays 
during the year, and the regular carriers 
under another act of the Congress have 
holidays on those days. This amend- 
ment only provides that on holidays sub- 
stitute rural carriers will be permitted 
to deliver mail to rural communities. 

This afternoon this branch of the Con- 
gress appropriated $100,000,000 for the 
extension of rural electrification, and I 
was glad to vote for-this item. The idea, 
I understand, is to furnish electric lights 
to as many of the people who live in 
those rural areas as possible. In other 
words, we are proposing by the appropri- 
ation of $100,000,000 to give them electric 
lights to read by at night. Here we are 
only asking in this amendment an appro- 
priation for $2,000,000 to provide services 
that will furnish people who live on 
rural routes with their daily papers, 
magazines, and other materials that they 
have something to read at night. It fre- 
quently happens that a holiday comes on 
a Saturday or a Monday; in either case 
patrons are without mail for 2 or 3 days. 
If it comes on a Sunday, the regular car- 
rier has a holiday on Monday and the 
people who live on a rural route are 
again without mail for 2 or 3 days. To 
illustrate, suppose a national holiday 
comes on Sunday or Monday, the patrons 
would receive no mail or service from 
Saturday until Tuesday, which means 
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they have no mail facilities for 3 days 
from the Saturday previous to the Tues- 
day following. 

We are doing a great deal and we have 
been doing a great deal for people who 
live in our great rural communities. The 
passage of this amendment would be a 
mere pittance, and in my judgment the 
additional income to the Post Office De- 
partment would practically pay for the 
service. It will not interfere with the 
regular carrier. It only permits a sub- 
stitute carrier to deliver the mail on these 
holidays that come about eight or nine 
times a year. It will mean a great deal 
for these people. It.will mean a great 
deal in the way of dispatching their busi- 
ness and increasing their facilities for 
business. You would hate very much in 
your business, I know I would, if we did 
not have any mail for 3 days. If we were 
deprived of mail facilities, we could not 
carry on our business. I do not know 
of anything in this world that would par- 
alyze the economy of this country more 
quickly than to stop the mail for 24 or 
48 hours. It would virtually paralyze all 
business. Why, then, should we attempt 
to penalize people who live in these rural 
areas? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from South Carolina has ex- 
pired. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
Hays). 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, some time 
ago I introduced a bill similar to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from South Carolina designed to accom- 
plish the same purpose, that is to provide 
mail delivery on the holidays for the 
rural routes. When the suggestion first 
was made to me by the editor of one of 
the daily papers in my district, I was 
inclined not to attach much weight to it. 
Eight days a year seemed of minor im- 
portance but I have concluded that this 
would be a great help to rural patrons. 
I received a good deal of mail on the sub- 
ject when I indicated that I was giving 
some consideration to Mr. Harg’s sug- 
gestion. The editor of the daily paper 
who wrote me stated that many of his 
patrons complained because they could 
not get their daily papers on the holi- 
days. This is only one item on the list of 
inconveniences. The city dweller is not 
so handicapped. He can buy his news- 
paper at the corner store. Other facili- 
ties are available to him but the only way 
the rural patron can get his holiday mail 
is through the method described by the 
gentleman from South Carolina. 

We ought to do this to mitigate to some 
extent the disadvantages suffered by the 
rural patrons. We ought to do every- 
thing we can to add to the comforts and 
conveniences of farm life. I join with my 
Colleague, the gentleman from South 
Carolina, in agreeing that we have had 
much support in recent years in efforts 
to increase service to the farm popula- 
tion in various departments but many 
things remain to be done. The item is 
not large considered in relation to the 
total Department budget, but it is a 
matter of great importance to those to 
whom the daily mail means so much. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York [Mr, 
TABER]. 

Mr. TABER. Mr, Chairman, I think 
this amendment should not be agreed 
to. It will cost ten or twelve million 
dollars and nobody wants rural mail de- 
livery on holicays. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
O'NEAL] to close debate. 

Mr. O'NEAL. Mr. Chairman, there is 
no more zealous or forceful advocate of 
the farm people than the gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr, Hare], but this is 
a rather strange situation. He is asking 
that we provide money for rural delivery 
service on holidays, and I am informed 
that all the post offices, except first-class 
post offices, are closed on holidays. So 
you would be providing money for the 
delivery of mail when the post office it- 
self is not open, 

Now, that is just untenable. The 
amendment the gentleman has offered 
will cost $2,000,000 more and will accom- 
plish nothing. 

I regret very much to have to oppose 
anything the gentleman from South 
Carolina is asking for, but certainly, just 
to put money for holiday deliveries in 
the bill when the post offices are closed 
on holidays accomplishes nothing. In- 
cidentally, I have always thought the 
carriers were entitled to holidays as well 
as other people. While you are favor- 
ing some of the people you might con- 
tinue to think of the carriers and give 
them a holiday, also. But let us not pro- 
vide for something in the bill for holiday 
delivery service when the post offices 
themselves will not be open; the mail 

will be locked up and cannot be delivered. 
The amendment should be defeated. 

Mr. HARE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’NEAL. ‘Yes, I yield. 

Mr. HARE. This does not interfere 
with the carriers. The substitute will 
carry the mail and he has no holidays. 

Furthermore, the gentleman should 
know that all second-class offices are 
open on holidays and the people who 
live in the towns and vicinities can go 
there and get their mail. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kentucky has expired. 

All time has expired. 

The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. Hare]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the Committee do now rise and re- 
port the bill back to the House, with the 
recommendation that the bill do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
Mr. McCormack having assumed the 
chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. 
Priest, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee 
having had under consideration the bill 
H. R. 5452, had directed him to report 
the bill back to the House, with the rec- 
ommendaticn that the bill do pass. 

XCII——84 
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Mr. LUDLOW: Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the bill to final 
passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The pro tempore. The 
question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

; a to reconsider was laid on the 
able. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HILL asked and was given permis- 
sion to extend his remarks in the Recorp 
and include a letter written by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, Mr. Ickes, to the 
President of the United States. 

Mr. WHITE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
RecorD and include certain excerpts. 

Mr. CANFIELD asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include a 
poem written by a constituent. 

The SPEAKER. Under the previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Wisconsin (Mr. SmitH] is recognized for 
20 minutes. 


RELIEF FOR THE NEEDY OF OTHER LANDS 


Mr. SMITH of . Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, this country has invoked a 
savage policy of vengeance. against 
starving and clothless people of enemy 
countries. President Truman is ada- 
mant in his refusal to permit the ship- 
ment, by private agencies, of clothing 
and medicine to the people who need 
it so badly in Germany. This is a mat- 
ter, Mr. Speaker, that demands the at- 
tention of the Congress, notwithstanding 
the attitude of the President. 

Mr. Speaker, I have introduced a reso- 
lution whereby the Congress expresses 
itself to the end that the President 
should grant permission. to organizations 
engaged in relief activities to distressed 
peoples in foreign countries be allowed 
to give to those nations with whom we 
were at war.. By so doing we in no way 
condone the acts of the war leaders of 
those countries, nor is it an admission 
that we are going “soft.” It is nothing 
less, Mr. Speaker, than common decency. 

I am reliably informed, Mr. Speaker, 
that shoes and clothing in large amounts 
are waiting shipment by private agencies 
to Germany and: Austria but clearance 
has been denied by our authorities. If 
we are engaged in a policy of vengeance, 
if we plan to maintain life there on a 
starvation basis, then we violate every 
law of man and God and we are bound to 
fail. Let us remember, forever, that 
scripture, “Vengeance is mine,” said the 
Lord. This is a Biblical injunction that 
needs to be emphasized. 

It is indeed unfortunate, Mr. Speaker, 
that the Congress should be bypassed 
in this important matter for it involves 
a national policy and the responsibility 
does not rest with the Executive alone. 
It is an unfortunate fact that the Ameri- 
can people are not being advised as to 
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the situation existing in Europe except 
by way of news stories that appear only 
occasionally in the press. The New Deal 
still does not take the people into its 
confidence. If, these conditions persist 
in Germany then we can expect that the 
basis of World War III is being definitely 
laid. And that is a terrible responsibil- 
ity. If the present administration was 
alert and abreast of the thinking of the 
great majority of our people, it would 
realize that there is an urgent demand 
for a plan to permit relief to go to people 
who are dying from starvation and freez- 
ing to death because they have insuffi- 
cient food and clothing. It is reported 
that in the Russian zone of occupation 
the infant mortality rate last November 
was 90 percent. Such a figure should 
snap us out of our lethargy. If it con- 
tinues the words of a high-ranking 
United States Army officer will be true. 
Said he: “We are making a cesspool of 
central Europe by our tactics.” 

Dorothy Thompson, columnist, 
cently wrote: 

Starving masses are soil for anarchy, chaos, 
crime, insanity, epidemics, nihilism. Condi- 
tions in parts of Germany duplicate the hor- 
rors of Buchenwald and Belsen—and all in 
the name of democracy, Christianity, hu- 
manity. 


re- 


Mr. Speaker, as a part of my remarks, 
I include herein a copy of House Con- 
current Resolution 127 which I intro- 
duced on February 12. Also an editorial 
from the Christian Century of January 2, 
1946, and an article by Dorothy Thomp- 
son which appeared in the Washington 
Star on February 112 1946. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge prompt considera- 
tion of my resolution. Time is of the 
essence. 


[From the Christian Century of January 2, 
1946] 


ASK LIFTING OF BAN OF CLOTHES TO GERMAIS 


While large numbers of people are freezing 
in Germany, 1,000 bales of clothing, shoes, 
and bedding contributed by American church 
people are waiting at an east coast ware- 
house for permission from the Department of 
State for shipment. On December 12, Ross- 
well P. Barnes, acting general secretary of 
the Federal Council of Churches, and Leslie 
B. -Moss, secretary of the Church Com- 
mittee on Overseas Relief and Reconstruc- 
tion, wired an appeal to President Truman 
that “church bodies * * * are besieged 
with pleas to send supplies to the Evangelical 
Church in Germany, the officially constituted 
Protestant relief agency, for distribution. 
* * * State Department ruling prevents 
granting license. * * * We offer imme- 
diately 1,000 bales clothing, shoes, bedding 
with further supplies to come later if you 
will open doors. * * * Believe this ex- 
cellent opportunity to help win German 
Christians’ support for democratic ideals.” 
There is reason to believe that if this appeal 
is backed up sufficiently by the churches it 
will be granted. These 1,000 bales of clothing 
may therefore be the opening wedge for a 
partial reversal of the Potsdam policy of com- 
plete isolation for the German people. A 
ruling on this appeal will constitute a prece- 
dent. Meanwhile the machinery is being 
oiled for a “victory collection” of clothing 
throughout the country in January under 
the chairmanship of Henry J. Kaiser. This 
clothing will be used by UNRRA to meet the 
crisis of suffering which engulfs all Europe. 
It cannot be distributed in Germany or Japan 
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except among s0-called displaced persons, 
Private agencies, including the churches, 
must therefore continue their efforts to col- 
lect supplies and to obtain permission to 
send them to these countries. 


— 


[From the Washington Star of February 11, 
1946} 
ON THE RECORD 
(By Dorothy Thompson) 

If President Truman’s imposition of wheat 
controls and informal rationing comes as a 
shock to the American people, it is only be- 
cause the facts about conditions in Europe 
have not been aired, but instead have been 
suppressed. Even now, President Truman’s 
order does not illuminate the desperation 
of the situation. More can be learned from 
a discussion which took place in the Senate 
January 29, when Senator WHERRy, Repub- 
lican, of Nebraska, introduced a concurrent 
resolution, signed by six other Senators, call- 
ing for a joint congressional group to make 
an Official visit to Germany and other places 
to obtain information regarding conditions, 
and actions which might be taken to im- 
prove them. 

The resolution states: “Whereas reports 
reaching the United States from both Eu- 
rope and Asia indicate that the policies of 
the major victors are subjecting millions 
to mass starvation; and whereas the United 
States has been party to commitments and 
agreements reached among the victor powers 
which have ted to these conditions; and 
whereas Congress has been bypassed and the 
American people ignored in the formulation 
and implementation of these policies; and 
whereas it is essential that Congress should 
obtain necessary information to request the 
President to take Executive action; therefore 
be it resolved * * *.” Whereupon fol- 
lows the proposal for first-hand study and 
report. 

The discussion attending the introduction 
of this resolution brought out innumerable 
facts regarding hunger and health conditions, 
especially in Germany, and revealed that at- 
tempts to interest the administration, both 
by congressional groups and by various over- 
seas millions of the Christian churches, and 
Mrs. Dwight Morrow’s “Food for Freedom,” 
had been coldly received in the White House. 
The discussion occupies 11 pages in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REeEcorD, and the facts revealed 
were not challenged by anyone, but no news 
service carried the story. 

The only organized attempts to tell the 
American people the facts about starvation 
conditions have come from outside the Gov- 
ernment, and in order to get real light it has 
been necessary to read church publications 
like the Christian Century, the Commonweal, 
the Unitarian, and Quaker reports, etc., all of 
which have been predicting, since fall, exactly 
the state of affairs that the President now, 
very late, admits, and now, very late, takes 
steps to rectify. The situation was thor- 
oughly aired in the British House of Com- 
mons as far back as October, but our ad- 
ministration made no move further to publi- 
cize the facts or to follow the warnings of 
Sir Arthur Salter that wheat stocks must be 
diverted from unnecessary uses if millions of 
human beings were to escape famine. 

Mass appeals, participated in by thousands 
of Americans, to open Axis countries—where 
conditions are worst—to American relief, and 
to reestablish postal services for personal re- 
lief to relatives and friends have been ig- 
nored. The President is not ahead of the 
people; he is way behind those who have 
managed to learn what is going on. The real 
trouble is that the terrible disorganization 
caused by the war, accompanied by political 
demoralization and break-down in all the 
Axis countries, and highly unstable condi- 
tions in liberated Allied countries, have been 
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compounded by the Potsdam program, which 
will go down in history as the blindest, most 
stupid peace program ever enunciated. 

Compounded of Morgenthauism, reveng- 
ism, economic moronity, and the suspicions 
of the victors of each other; made to com- 
pensate the Poles for their loss of territory 
in the east by awarding them vast stretches 
of German territory in the west, which they 
have neither the proper governmental au- 
thority, the people, or the tools to resettle 
and manage; agreeing in principle to the 
evacuation from eastern countries of the en- 
tire German-speaking population, numbering 
10 or 12 millions; deciding for the immediate 
collection of reparations in the form of in- 
dustrial plant and agricultural machines and 
implements; dividing Germany into five 
zones, only four of which are under the four- 
power command in Berlin, the Polish zone 
being left entirely to the Poles, who are them- 
selves demoralized by the alienation of 
legitimate government and any army with 
disciplined morale; destroying, not only the 
political but also the economic unity of 
Germany, so that there is no intercourse be- 
tween the Rhinelands and Silesia or Leipzig 
and Munich—the Allies at Potsdam made 
what is now coming to pass, with mounting 
horror, an inevitability. 

It meant a sentence of death on millions of 
German, Hungarian, and other European 
women and children. 

Its results are reflected in an official re- 
port from the Russian zone, where infant 
mortality was 90 percent in November. 

We must now make sacrifices to help undo 
what our own policies have contributed to 
create. We must get food, mendicaments, 
and relief into the Axis countries, from which 
UNRRA is barred. Starving masses are soil 
for anarchy, chaos, crime, insanity, epidem- 
ics, nihilism. Conditions in parts of Ger- 
many duplicate the horrors of Buchenwald 
and Belsen—and all in the name of democ- 
racy, Christianity, humanity. 


House Concurrent Resolution 127 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That it is the sense 
of the Congress that the President should 
take such action as may be necessary to 
secure permission for organizations engaged 
in relieving the distress of the people in for- 
eign countries to carry on their activities in 
any foreign country, including any country 
which has been at war with the United States 
on or after December 7, 1941. 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my remarks and include as part 
thereof a copy of House Concurrent 
Resolution 127, which I have introduced; 
also an editorial and a newspaper article. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent leave of absence 
was granted as follows: 

To Mr. THom (at the request of Mr. 
McCormack), for 1 week, on account of 
illness in family. 

To Mr. WasIELEwsk1 for today and 
Friday, on account of official business. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 46 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Friday, 
February 15, 1946, at 12 o’clock noon. 
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COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND ForEIGN 
COMMERCE 


There will be a meeting of the Aviation 
Subcommittee of the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce, at 10 
a. m., Tuesday, February 19, 1946. 

Business to be considered: To begin 
hearings on H. R. 1814 (meteorology) 
and H. R. 164 (thunderstorms). 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


1063. Under clause 2 of rule XXTV, a 
letter from the Chairman, Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, transmitting 
a report of its activities and expenditures 
for the month of August 1945, was taken 
from the Speaker’s table, referred to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 
and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. SPENCE: Committee on Banking and 
Currency. H. R. 4761. A bill to amend the 
National Housing Act by adding thereto a 
new title relating to the prevention of specu- 
lation and excessive profits in the sale of 
housing, and to insure the availability of real 
estate for housing purposes at fair and rea- 
sonable prices, and for other purposes; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1580). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. BLAND: Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. H.R. 1389. A bill pro- 
viding for the transfer of a certain fish hatch- 
ery in Comanche County, Okla., to the city 
of Lawton, Okla.; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1581). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 





PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. HAVENNER: 

H. R. 5475. A bill to promote on the retired 
list officers and enlisted personnel of the 
Army commended for gallantry in the per- 
formance of duty in actual combat in World 
War II; to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. 

H.R. 5476. A bill to amend the act of July 
2, 1945, by changing the basis of award of 
merit for uncompensated personnel of the 
Selective Service System from 2 years of serv- 
ice for 1 year of service; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KEAN: 

H. R. 5477. A bill to amend the definition 
of dependent for the purposes of the credits 
for individual income tax; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. McCORMACK: 

H. R. 5478. A bill to provide for making cer- 
tain articles and equipment available for use 
at the convention of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars to be held in Boston, Mass., in Septem- 
ber 1946; to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. MORRISON: 

H.R. 5479. A bill to provide that retired 
enlisted personnel of the Army who served as 
commissioned officers during World War II 
shall receive the pay of retired warrant of- 
ficers; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. O’BRIEN of Michigan: 

H. R. 5480. A bill to amend the act of June 

4, 1936, as amended, to include the appoint- 
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ment of substitute special-delivery messen- 
gers; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

By Mr. PRICE of Illinois: 

H. R. 5481. A bill to provide for the orderly 
and fair demobilization of the armed forces 
of the United States and to maintain the 
strength of the armed forces necessary to 
carry cut America’s peace objectives; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BALDWIN of Maryland: 

H. R. 5482. A bill to provide for financial 
assistance to States, counties, parishes, mu- 
nicipalities, and other public bodies for the 
prompt clearance of slum and blighted areas 
with provision for the sale of such cleared 
areas for private or public redevelopment en- 
hancing the public health, safety, and wel- 
fare, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. KEARNEY: 

H. R. 5463. A bill to repeal section 800 (b) 
of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 
1944; to the Committee on World War Vet- 
erans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma: 

H. R. 5484. A bill to exempt certain earned 
income of persons 65 years of age or over 
from the Federal income tax; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BARRY: 

H. R. 5485. A bill providing for the issuance 
of marine insurance within the United 
States; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. MURDOCK: 

H. R. 5486. A bill to provide basic authority 
for the performance of certain functions and 
activities of the Bureau of Reclamation; to 
the Committee on Irrigation and Reclama- 
tion. 

By Mr. HAND: 

H R. 5487. A bill to provide for a service 
credit for veterans for purposes of title II of 
the Social Security Act; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

H. Res. 525. Resolution authorizing the 
Committee on Labor to study means of pre- 
venting strikes in public utilities, hospitals, 
and processing and distribution of essential 
foods and fuel; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL: 

H. Res. 626. Resolution to assure the world's 
starving peoples of bread now; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 








MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as 
follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Syrian 
Parliament, declaring its disapproval of and 
protests against decision of the British Gov- 
ernment which permitted temporary en- 
trance of 1,500 Zionist immigrants monthly 


to Palestine; to tne Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLJTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BALDWIN of Marylana:, 

H. R. 5488. A bill for the relief of Alfred W. 

Burdick; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. DWEWAFE.T: 

H.R. 5489. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to sell certain lands in the 
State of Montana to Wilbur P. Lockman; to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

H. R. 5490. A bill authorizing the issuance 
of a patent in fee to Mr. and Mrs. James 
Archdale; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. HOCH: 

H.R.5491. A bill for the relief of the 
estate of the late Leroy C. Rider; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 
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By Mr. MALONEY: 
H.R. 5492. A bill for the relief of A. J. 
Crozat, Jr.; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. SASSCEK: 
H.R. 5493. A bill for the relief of Rex 
Daniels; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma: 
H.R. 5494. A bill for the relief of Edward 
B. Massie; to the Committee on Pensions. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

1566. By Mr. LEWIS: Petition of a portion 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad employees at 
Wellsville, Ohio, opposing the discontinuance 
of OPA regulations; to the Committee on 
Banking and Commerce. 





SENATE 


Fripay, Fesruary 15, 1946 


(Legislative day of Friday, January 
18, 1946) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father God, to the white altar of 
Thy grace in the brightness of this new 
morning, we come, bowing in our igno- 
rance and weakness, praying for strength 
and wisdom to face with courage the 
somber specters that stalk the darkened 
earth. Guide us, O Thou great Jehovah, 
in these chaotic days as we seem to wan- 
der between two woilds, one dead, the 
world of force and ruthless competition; 
the other, a world ot under:tanding and 
cooperation, powerless to be born until 
ancient feuds and fears are melted in the 
refining fires of a common concern and 
destiny for all mankind. That we may 
be the servants. of Thy redemption, wilt 
Thou put Thy law in our inward parts 
and write it in our hearts, so turn- 
ing statutes into songs. In the dear 
Redeemer’s name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. HILL, and by unani- 
mous consent, the reading of the Journal 
of the proceedings of the calendar day 
Wednesday, February 13, 1946, was dis- 
pensed with, and the Journal was 
approved. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILLS 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his 
secretaries, and he announced that the 
President had approved and signed the 
following acts: 

On February 12, 1946: 

S. 102. An act to amend section 2 (b) of 
the act entitled “An act extending the classi- 
fied executive civil service of the United 
States,” approved November 26, 1940, so as to 
provide for counting military service of cer- 
tain employees of the legislative branch in 
determining the eligibility of such employees 
for civil-service status under such act; 

8.765. An act concerning the establish- 
ment of meteorological observation stations 
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in the Arctic region of the Western Hemi~- 
sphere, for the purpose of improving the 
weather forecasting service within the United 
States and on the civil international air 
transport routes from the United States: 

S. 1545. An act to amend article 38 of the 
Articles for the Government of the Navy; 
and 

S. 1631. An act to provide for the payment 
on a commuted basis of the costs of trans- 
portation of dependents of certain persons 
entitled to such transportation, and for cther 
purposes. 

On February 14, 1946: 

S. 480. An act to authorize the sale of the 
allotment cf Henry Keiser on the Crow Indian 
Reservation, Mont.; 

8.845. An act for the relief of Mabel 
Fowler; 

8. 831. An act for the relief of James Alves 
Saucier; 

§.905. An act for the relief of Harold E. 
Bullock; 

S. 991. An act for the relief of Mr. and Mrs. 
Marion M. Hill; 

8.1077. An act for the relief of Oscar S. 
Reed; 

S. 1031. An act for the relief of Aftab Ali; 

S. 1101. An act for the relief of the estate 
of Manuel Rose Lima; 

8.1142. An act for the relief of Florence 
Barrows; 

S.1158. An act for the relief of Winter 
Bros. Co.; 

S. 1294. An act for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Allan F. Walker; 

8.1296. An act for the relief of John A, 
Hatcher; 

S. 1323. An act for the relief of the estate 
of William Carl Jones; and 

S. 1338. An act for the relief of the legal 
guardian of Wayne Edward Wilson, a minor, 

Cn February 15, 1946: 

S.1360. An act to compensate Benali El 
Oukili Boucheta, an inhabitant of French 
Morocco, for the wrongful death of his son, 
Mohamed Ben Boucheta Ben Ali El Oukili, 
near Marnia, Algeria, on September 30, 1944; 
and 

S. 1448. An act for the relief of William 
Wilson Wurster. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the Ilouse of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Swanson, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, 
in which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 

H.R. 5452. An act making appropriations 
for the Treasury and Post Office Departments 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1947, and 
for other purposes; and 

H.R. 5458. An act making appropriations 
to supply urgent deficiencies in certain ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1946, and for other purposes. 


ADDRESS BY THE SECRETARY OF STATE 
ON ANGLO-AMERICAN ECONOMIC AND 
FINANCIAL AGREEMENTS 


Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, I am 
about to ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp, following a brief 
statement by me, an address delivered 
by the Secretary of State concerning the 
extension of a line of credit to Great 
Britain, to be available during the 5 years 
ending December 31, 1951, aggregating 
three and three-quarter billions of 
dollars. 

I favor approving this credit on the 
conditions stated in the financial agree- 
ment between the Governments of the 
United States and the United Kingdom, 
signed at Washington the 6th day of 
December 1945. 
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In omitting from this brief discussion 
many of the important considerations, I 
do not disregard their probity as reasons 
for establishing the economic arrange- 
ment which involves the credit by the 
United States. 

For brevity, I mention only a few char- 
acteristics of the arrangement which 
seem to me to interest all political parties 
and which would place the legislation 
necessary for the credit in a nonpartisan 
status. 

The welfare of the United States de- 
pends upon our ability to pay our na- 
tional debt. This debt is so large that 
it constitutes a cloud upon the confidence 
and the hopeful effort of our people. 
Therefore, it is important to the attain- 
ment of a high level of employment and 
to our prosperity that we expand produc- 
tion in a degree that will give us a larger 
national income than would be possible 
if the outlets for our production should 
remain as they were in peacetime. 

Expansion of both production and 
markets is necessary to the expeditious 
payment of our debt. 

Such expansion depends materially 
upon removal or reduction of trade bar- 
riers, such as Britain’s sterling area dol- 
lar pool and inter-imperiai preferences 
and her lack of dollars which are neces- 
sary to restoration to even her prewar 
economic intercourse. 

Before the war, the British people 
bought about one-fifth of all the goods 

hat were exported by all the other coun- 

tries in world trade. They were our 
largest single customer. Without this 
credit, Britain’s purchases cannot reach 
the old volume, much less an expanded 
volume. 

Probably the most significant benefit 
of the agreement, from our point of view, 
is that which provides for participation 
in next summer’s negotiations to support 
our proposals for the expansion of world 
trade and employment which were pub- 
lished last December. 

Secretary Byrnes has stated in the ad- 
dress which I shall ask to have printed: 

The British credit is a large investment 
undertake to gain an ever larger objective. 
Without it, our efforts to construct an ex- 
panding world economy may well be frus- 
trated. With it, we shall have won the sup- 
port of a powerful ally in our efforts to break 
down those harmful economic practices 
which throttle trade, perpetuate poverty, en- 
gender ill will among nations, and sow the 
seeds of conflict. 

a - 7 . * 

Unless the British receive this Ican of 
dollars from the United States, only one 
course will be open to them. They must buy 
what they need almost exclusively from the 
countries which normally buy equal or larger 
amounts from them. Or they must buy from 
countries which are willing to accept pay- 
ment in pounds and spend the pounds for 
goods in Great Britain or in some other part 
of the sterling area. 


There is reason to believe that the 
employment of this credit under the 
terms of the agreement would stimulate 
employment and production that will 
enable the United States to retire its 
debt expeditiously, and reconvert to a 
sound peacetime economy. 

I ask unanimous consent to print in 
the ReEcorpD, immediately following these 
remarks, the informative address deliv- 
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ered by the Secretary of State, the Hon- 
orable James F. Byrnes, before the For- 
eign Policy Association, Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York City, February 11, 1946, 
which was broadcast over the network 
of the American Broadcasting System. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is. 


there objection to the request of the 
Senator from Vermont? 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 


Mr. Chairman and ladies and gentlemen, 
I am honored by the invitation to speak to 
you this evening. The Foreign Policy Asso- 
ciation has performed a great service to this 
country. It has persistently and effectively 
helped to impress upon all of us how closely 
the future of the United States is bound to 
the future of the world. 

I am sure that had the members of this 
association traveled to London last month as 
I did, they would have shared my deep satis- 
faction with what I saw and heard there. It 
was a happy privilege for me to declare to 
the General Assembly, on behalf of the Gov- 
ernment and people of the United States, 
that we are wholeheartedly committed to 
the success of the United Nations. 

The newspapers and the radio broadcasts 
have been filled with accounts of the disputes 
which have been aired these past weeks in 
the Security,Council. Iran and Greece have 
been the subject of direct and frank debate, 
particularly between the representative of 
the Soviet Union and the representative of 
Great Britain. I cannot feel that the open 
discussion of these disagreements is cause for 
alarm. Quite the contrary. Open discus- 


sion has not prevented agreement with re- 
spect to the disputes over Iran and Greece. 
Yet the public expression of these diver- 
gent viewpoints reminds us of the difficulties 
which stand in the way of wholehearted in- 
ternational cooperation. 


We may wish that 
these difficulties did not exist, but we will 
be ill-advised to ignore their stubborn pres- 
ence. 

I wish to talk to you this evening about one 
of the most important of these difficulties 
and about our plan for helping to remove it. 
The problem I have in mind is the economic 
and financial dilemma into which the war 
has plunged Great Britain. The partial 
solution I am thinking about is the Anglo- 
American economic and financial agree- 
ments. 

In the course of the discussion and debate 
that these agreements have evoked, the na- 
ture of the problem facing Great Britain 
has become familiar to all of us. 

Before the war, the British people bought 
about a fifth of all the goods that were ex- 
ported by all the other countries in world 
trade. They were our largest single cus- 
tomer. They were the largest customer of 
many other countries. They paid in goods, 
in the income from their overseas invest- 
ments, and in the earnings of their mer- 
chant fleet. 

Now, as they emerge from the war in 
which they suffered so bitterly, their exports 
are down to about a third of what they were 
in 1939. Many of their plants producing 
goods for export have been bombed out of 
existence. Many foreign investments have 
been sold and foreign properties damaged or 
destroyed. Much of Britain’s merchant fieet 
has been sunk. 

The British borrowed heavily abroad. At 
the same time they sacrificed their export 
trade and converted their entire economy to 
war. Now, Britain must reconvert, and on 
a@ much larger scale than the United States. 
Britain must reconstruct, which we do not 
have to do. 

But unless credit is extended to the Brit- 
ish, they cannot purchase abroad the goods 
and equipment they need in order to re- 
convert and to reconstruct. Until this is 
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done, Britain’s purchases cannot reach the 
old volume, much less an expanded volume. 
Such a situation cannot cure itself. Yet it 
is essential for the economic health of the 
world that it be cured quickly. 

No one imagines that the financial agree- 
ments alone will remedy this situation. 
Whether or not the Congress approves the 
agreement, the British people face a lean 
period that will continue for some years, 
But the financial agreements will permit the 
British to buy food and machinery and raw 
materials—the first things they need in the 
effort to restore their economy. 

Here in the United States we are in mid- 
Passage in our recolversion. Despite the 
pressure of events abroad, even a Secretary 
of State is aware of the storms that delay 
our passage. Certainly a Secretary of State 
who was formerly Director of War Mobiliza- 
tion is uncomfortably familiar with the 
thorny character of price and wage disputes. 

But as of State I suggest to you 
that when we have settled the industrial dis- 
putes and other problems that are crowd- 
ing in on us so insistently, we shall become 
more keenly aware that our ultimate pros- 
perity heavily depends upon whether the 
economy of the world is free or in chains. 

The lawsuits which the Supreme Court is 
called upon to decide continue to reveal a 
variety of attempts by the several States to 
burden or restrict interstate commerce. 
These suggest that we have not fully learned 
our lesson even at home. 

But no American seriously contends in this 
day and age that the prosperity of the wheat 
farmer of the Dakotas, the cotton grower of 
the Carolinas, or the market gardener of 
California is not directly linked to that of 
the miner in Pennsylvania and the manu- 
facturer in New York. 

We take for granted the interdependence 
of the national economy. The interdepend- 
ence of the world economy is less apparent. 
But it is quite as real. Prosperity here and 
abroad requires the expansion both of pro- 
duction and of markets. 

We know that we in the United States can- 
not reach and maintain the high level of 
employment we have set as our goal unless 
the outlets for our production are larger than 
they have ever been before in peacetime. 

Thus Britain's difficulties in returning to 
normal economic intercourse are of direct 
concern to us. The economic agreements 
we have drafted to help meet those difficul- 
ties have severa] objectives. 

We have acted first to settle the war ac- 
count. Those who remember how the last 
war's debts haunted the world will welcome 
the expeditious disposal of this issue. 

Our claims on Britain and Britain's claims 
on us for materials delivered under lend- 
lease and reverse lend-lease and consumed 
before VJ-day have been disposed of. The 
victory was the payment we sought for these 
goods. 

But Britain will pay us for American sur- 
pluses remaining in the British Isies. A 
multitude of claims running both ways has 
been comsidered, a balance struck, and Brit- 
ain has agreed to pay, with interest and 
over 50 years, the sum of $650,000,000. 

The provision of the agreements which 
has commanded the greatest public atten- 
tion fs the extension of a line of credit to 
the United Kingdom totaling $3,'750,000,000: 
This credit may be drawn upon at any time 
from the date Congress approves the loan 
agreement until December 31, 1951. It will, 
of course, be used gradually. 

The sums actually borrowed are to be re- 
paid during the 50-year period beginning in 
1951, with interest at 2 percent. The United 
Kingdom may request the United States to 
waive the collection of interest in any year 
in which British income from sales abroad 
and other sources is not enough to enable 
Great Britain to bring in imports at the 
average prewar level. This is a wise provi- 
sion in a contract of such long duration. 
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It is not the course of wisdom to insist on 
interest payments when world trade condi- 
tions may sometimes make such payments 
impossible. 

That, briefly, is the loan. To a transaction 
of this magnitude it is quite natural that 
objections should be raised. 

I have heard it said, for example, that the 
credit will contribute to inflation in this 
country. If a sum of this size were all to 
be drawn at once and spent for scarce con- 
sumers’ goods, it would indeed be serious, 
But that will not occur. The British cer- 
tainly will conserve the funds, drawing from 
them only as needed between now and 1951. 

They will not spend it for consumer-manu- 
factured goods because these goods they 
make themselves. They will spend it for 
what they must buy abroad—food and basic 
raw materials. 

Some of the things they buy, for instance, 
cotton, already are in surplus in this coun- 
try, and other items doubtiess will be in 
surplus before 1951. We shall soon be glad 
of British markets for lard, apples, tobacco, 
and no doubt also for wheat after the present 
shortage has been relieved. 

Some of the credit will be spent in other 
countries, especially in South America. 
These countries will thus acquire additional 
dollars which they can use for purchases here. 

What the South Americans wish to buy 
from us is mainly capital equipment: 
Machine tools, Diesel engines, generators, and 
machinery of every kind. The war enor- 
mously expanded our productive capacity for 
equipment of this kind, and increased for- 
eign orders will be warmly welcomed. 

The pressure for inflation in this country is 
great. I would be the last to minimize the 
danger. But the answer lies primarily in 
speedy, large-scale production of the things 
of which we are short. Restricting the abil- 
ity of foreign purchasers to buy the things 
we have in abundance only adds an addi- 
tional handicap to our economy. 

Another objection has been suggested by 
history. This is the assertion that the credit 
will never be repaid. It should be realized, 
however, that the circumstances surround- 
ing this credit are entirely different from 
those applying to the British debt after the 
First World War. 

First. That debt was incurred for mate- 
rials largely destroyed in the fighting, goods 
that created no new wealth or earning power. 
This time we are not treating burned out 
tanks as a commercial obligation. This 
credit is for new goods which will help create 
new production and new wealth. Like any 
good commercial loan, it helps create the 
means of its own payment. 

Second. The earlier British debt was 
larger than this credit, and the interest rate 
was higher. The British made full pay- 
ments all through the 1920’s, and continued 
them until the great depression caused the 
moratorium of 1931. Even after that they 
made token payments in 1932 and 1933. Al- 
together they paid us over $2,000,000,000, 
principal and interest. That is not a record 
of intentional default. 

Third. Last time we raised our tariffs 
in 1921, again in 1922, and again in 1930. 
The British could only pay us back by sell- 
ing goods to us, and yet by increased tariff 
duties we made it harder and harder for 
British goods to enter this country. 

Even more important, last time we and 
the rest of the world let the great depres- 
sion happen. When it happened goods 
stopped moving, and earnings collapsed. It 
was that, more than anything else, which 
stopped the_payments on the British debt. 

This time we are firmly set on a different 
course. We are not going to raise tariffs. 
The settled policy of Congress and of the 
President for more than 12 years has been 
and is to seek their gradual reduction by 
negotiations under the Trade Agreements Act, 
We are seeking to expand trade, not reduce 
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it. And we and other countries are 
to take steps to avoid a repetition of 1929. 

If business activity remains high and trade 
large, Great Britain should have little diffi- 
culty meeting the agreed payments. If we 
permit another great depression to occur, 
we shall lose much larger values than the 
installments on this credit. 

The objection also is heard that, while this 
British credit is justified, it should not be 
granted because it will require us to make 
similar loans to other governments, With 
this argument I disagree. 

This credit is not a precedent for anything. 
It is unique, because the position of Britain 
in world trade, her need for working capital 
and the effect upon world trade of her 
acquiring that working capital, all are 
unique. 

Several countries do need capital to re- 
construct and improve their industry and 
transport. The Export-Import Bank has 
made loans for these purposes’ under its ex- 
isting powers and will make others, at least 
through 1946. By that time the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment, set up by the 34 nations signing the 
Bretton Woods agreement, should be ready 
to take over much of this activity. 

Nor could a loan precedent be established 
by an agreement which is far more than an 
extension of credit; by an agreement which 
is an understanding on over-all commercial 
policy; by an agreement which thus becomes 
a joint advance by two of the world’s largest 
economic units on the general problems of 
world trade. 

I say that the agreements provide far more 
than an extension of credit, because they 
contain a pledge on Britain’s part to remove 
as rapidly as possible the emergency con- 
trols over foreign exchange, to abolish the 
so-called sterling-area dollar pool, to aban- 
don discriminatory import restrictions, to 
participate in in next summer’s negotiations 
for reduction of world trade barriers, and to 
support the proposals for the expansion of 
world trade and employment, which our 
Government published last December. 

In my judgment, among the most signifi- 
cant of the benefits which flow to us from 
this phase of these agreements is the British 
commitment to support the United States 
trade proposals. By this commitment the 
British take their place at our side as our 
economic allies and not our economic en- 
emies. 

Before the outbreak of the war the world 
was beginning to fall into narrow and tight 
commercial compartments. In many ways 
the war gave impetus to this development. 
Unless the most powerful and united effort 
is made now to achieve a sharp about-face, 
we cannot hope to realize the traditional 
liberal American dream of a freer world of 
trade. 

The partnership of Great Britain in this 
undertaking is consequently of the first im- 
portance. But it matters not how much the 
British may wish it otherwise, they can join 
this partnership only if the financial agree- 
ments are approved. 

If the loan is approved, we can look ahead 
with considerable confidence to a general re- 
duction of tariffs and the elimination of 
preferences; to a minimum of quotas and 
embargoes; to an intelligent and restrained 
resort to Government subsidies; to general 
acceptance of the rule that international 
business should be conducted on a business 
basis and not as a phase of political action. 

We can look ahead also to a loosening of 
the grip of cartels and combines upon world 
commerce; to multilateral arrangements for 
the handling of surplus commodities; and to 
progressive limitation upon export restric- 
tions and price-fixing arrangements. 

The United States believes that these ob- 
jectives will be best served by the establish- 
ment of an international trade organiza- 
tion under the Economic and Social Council 
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of the United Nations. We believe that the 
international trade organization can be- 
come one of the most important foundations 
of a lasting peace. 

The organization gives promise of becom- 
ing a strong foundation if it is to include 
Great Britain. Without Great Britain it 
might succeed, but its prospects would not 
be bright. Clearly we have a great stake 
in this program. 

The British credit is a large investment un- 
dertaken to gain an ever larger objective. 
Without it, our efforts to construct an ex- 
panding world economy may well be frus- 
trated. With it, we shall have won the sup- 
port of a powerful ally in our efforts to 
break down those harmful economic prac- 
tices which throttle trade, perpetuate pov- 
erty, engender ill will among nations, and 
sow the seeds of conflict. 

As you are no doubt aware, before the war 
the pound sterling and the dollar were the 
currencies in which over one-half of the 
world’s trade was carried on. It is likely that 
even a higher share of it will be conducted 
in pounds and dollars in this postwar period. 

It requires no abstract analysis to under- 
stand that the free interchange of these two 
currencies at a stable rate is basic to world 
prosperity. If interchange is not free and 
easy, the trade world tends to freeze into two 
separate areas, each contained within an eco- 
nomic Chinese wall. The commercial hori- 
zons for each businessman are narrowed, be- 
cause a large fraction of his potential buyers 
or suppliers are placed beyond his reach. 

But if interchange is free and easy, busi- 
nessmen can operate with the assurance that 
the payments they receive for the goods they 
sell abroad can be spent anywhere in the 
world. They are free to seek their natural 
sources of supplies and their natural mar- 
kets. When this is true, the volume of trade 
grows, smoke rises from the factories, jobs 
are plentiful and pay envelopes full, and 
farmers can expect a fair return on their 
crops 

Against the background of these facts, the 
importance of the financial agreement is 
clear to see. The British today have very 
few dollars with which to pay for the imports 
they require. They are forced to conserve 
these dollars. As I read in the newspapers 
a few days ago, one way in which they have 
conserved dollars is by ‘cutting from their 
menu the dried eggs they had been obtaining 
from the United States. The same newspaper 
account added that the British Admiralty 
has ordered British ships to avoid the Panama 
Canal as much as possible because of the 
dollars toll. 

Unless the British receive this loan of dol- 
lars from the United States, only one course 
will be open to them. They must buy what 
they need almost exclusively from the coun- 
tries which normally buy equal or larger 
amounts from them. Or they must buy 
from countries which are willing to accept 
payment in pounds and spend the pounds 
for goods in Great Britain or in some other 
part of the sterling area. 

Since this is not the way trade arranges 
itself naturally, Great Britain would have 
to do this by government decree. The war 
controls would have to be continued, not re- 
laxed, and they would have to be extended. 
These controls would necessarily discrimi- 
nate against the United States, because in 
normal times our sales to British customers 
are always larger than our purchases from 
British sellers. 

I have discovered in my own thinking 
about these matters that concrete examples 
are most helpful. As an illustration of how 
the United States suffers from the so-called 
sterling bloc arrangement, let us suppose 
that a businessman in India makes a sale 
of cotton to an importer in England. 

The man from India receives pounds ster- 
ling for this cotton, not dollars, But he does 
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not even receive pounds sterling in a man- 
ner which permits him to convert them into 
dollars without an official license. The re- 
sult is that the businessman in India cannot, 
even if he wishes, use the proceeds of the 
cotton sale to buy electric motors in the 
United States. If he needs electric motors, 
he must purchase them in England or in 
some other sterling country. 

A further result is that the American 
electric motor manufacturer loses the op- 
portunity to sell his wares. 

Sooner or later, if this situation were pro- 
longed, the United States might find it 
necessary to retaliate in kind against this 
discrimination. This is not a prospect 
which anyone in either Great Britain or the 
United States, or in any other country, can 
relish. 

Fortunately, if the financial agreements 
are approved, this unhappy prospect is re- 
moved. For in the agreements, the British 
Government makes a firm commitment to 
terminate and modify these restrictive trade 
practices. 

They agree that from the effective date of 
the agreement United States businessmen 
who sell to customers in Britain can get their 
payment in dollars, which they can use 
wherever they choose. 

They agree that within a year of the effec- 
tive date of the agreement and in countries 
where the principal international currency is 
the British pound, they will make arrange- 
ments for the free interchange of pounds 
sterling and dollars. 

They agree that within a year, in transac- 
tions with all countries, pounds sterling will 
be exchangeable for any currency which may 
be desired by a seller to a British purchaser. 

You will realize that I have not attempted 
a complete discussion of the problems of 
Empire preferences, the so-called sterling 
bloc, the $14,000,000,000 British sterling debt 
and other related matters, nor to describe in 
full the provisions of the agreements which 
deal with these problems. 

But I have said enough, I think, to indi- 
cate how mistaken it is for some to say that 
the United States gains nothing from these 
agreements. The specific British commit- 
ments to which I have just referred, coupled 
with their commitment to support our trade 
and employment prgposals, are tangible, firm 
gains for the United States and for the rest 
of the world. 

What we gain is the chance for expanding 
world trade, for freedom for goods and money 
to flow where they may, for a prosperous 
world and not a lean world. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 


AUTHORITY FOR PERFORMANCE OF CERTAIN 
FUNCTIONS AND ACTIVITIES OF THE BUREAU 
or RECLAMATION 


A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to provide basic authority for the perform- 
ance of certain functions and activities of the 
Bureau of Reclamation (with an accompany- 
ing paper); to the Committee on Irrigation 
and Reclamation. 

LIMITATION ON EXPENDITURES BY CERTAIN 

GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 

A letter from the Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget, transmitting, pursuant to the 
National War Agencies Appropriation Act of 
1946, copies of letters addressed by him to 
certain agencies of the Government, estab- 
lishing limitations of amounts which may be 
expended for travel, printing and binding, 
and the purchase of motor-propelled passen- 
ger-carrying vehicles (with accompanying 


papers); to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 


Report OF FeperaL Securiry AGENCY 

A letter from the Acting Administrator of 
the Public Security Agency, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, the annual report of that 
Agency for the fiscal year 1945 (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

AvucusT 1945 Report oF RECONSTRUCTION 

FINANCE CORPORATION 

A letter from the Chairman of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a report covering the activi- 
ties and expenditures of the Corporation for 
the month of August 1945 (with accompany- 
ing papers); to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 


DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE PAPERS 


A letter from the Archivist of the United 
States, transmitting, pursuant to law. a list 
of papers and documents on the files of 
several departments and agencies of the 
Government which are not needed in the 
conduct of business and have no permanent 
value or historical interest, and requesting 
action looking to their disposition (with ac- 
companying papers); to a Joint Select Com- 
mittee on the Disposition of Papers in the 
Executive I epartments. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore ap- 
pointed Mr. Barktey and Mr. Brewster 
members of the committee on the part 
of the Senate. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following petitions, 
which were referred as indicated: 


A resolution adopted by the Board of 
County Commissioners of Walsh County, 
N. Dak., favoring an appropriation by the 
Congress for the construction of a reservoir 
on the South Branch of Park River, N. Dak.; 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

A letter in the nature of a petition from 
Mrs. Nettie Sorkin, of Flint, Mich., relating 
to the discharge of members of the armed 
forces who are stationed in India; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

A cablegram from the President of the 
Senate and Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of Puerto Rico, San Juan, P. R., 
embodying a resolution adopted by the Legis- 
lature of Puerto Rico, favoring the enactment 
of legislation to authorize the Commodity 
Credit Corporation to pay sugar subsidies 
to Puerto Rico; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 


GEN. OMAR BRADLEY—RESOLUTION OF 
LOWRY-FUNSTON POST, VETERANS OP 
FOREIGN WARS, EMPORIA, KANS. 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to present for appro- 
priate reference and to have printed in 
the Recorp a resolution adopted by mem- 
bers of Lowry-Funston Post, No. 1980, at 
their meeting held in Emporia, Kans., in 
which they go on record as commending 
Gen. Omar Bradley in the management 
of the Veterans’ Administration. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was received, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas a seemingly unwarranted attack 
has been launched against Gen. Omar Brad- 
ley, able head of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, by a private individual with all the 
ardor and fervency of a Caesar Petrillo; and 

Whereas this post of the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars, after much experience and close 
contact with the work of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration under the supervision of General 
Bradley, a daily office routine, in fact: Be it 

Resolved by Lowry-Funston Post, No. 1980, 
That we do and hereby commend Gen. Omar 
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Bradley for his successful and commendable 
changes in the Veterans’ Administration 
which he introduced and secured by con- 
gressional action; be it 

Resolved, That it is the considered judg- 
ment of the overseas veterans of the Spar- 
ish-American War, World War I, and World 
War II, here assembled, that “eneral Brad- 
ley is using the same sound and Conserva- 
tive Judgment in the care of returning vet- 
erans, in the securing of their inalienable 
rights in peace as in war, in seeing that 
their general welfare, their rehabilitation 
rights, are firmly established, and that the 
boys are again positioned to enjoy life, lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness equal to 
the place they occupied in the community 
before donning the uniform. These boys 
made the sacrifice of jobs, property, school- 
ing, and society to enter service, and they 
bore the brunt of battle and its attendant 
ills and have a just claim to a fair start in 
returning to civilian life; and since General 
Bradley personalizes these rights, be it 

Resolved, That we condemn all 
hurled against him from the side lines and 
rear echelons by private individuals, whatever 
the capacity of their vocal cords; and be it 
further 


Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
mailed to President Truman and all Members 
of the Kansas congressional delegation. 

W. E. Perron, 
Commander, 
Lowry-Funston Post, 1980, 
Emporia, Kans. 


JoHN W. ARNpr, 
Quartermas 


ter. 


DEVELOPMENT AND USE OF ATOMIC EN- 
ERGY—LETTER AND PETITIONS FROM 
STUDENTS OF UNIVERSITY OF NORTH 
CAROLINA 


Mr. HOEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to present a letter 
from Lennox P. McLendon, Jr., of the law 


- school of the University of North Caro- 


lina, enclosing two petitions signed by 
students of the University of North Caro- 
line, relating to the development and use 
of atomic energy. I request that they be 
appropriately referred and that the let- 
ter and one of the petitions, without the 
signatures attached, be printed in the 
REcorD 


There being no objection, the letter 
and petitions were received, referred to 
the Special Committee on Atomic En- 
ergy, and the letter and one of the peti- 
tions, without the signatures attached, 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 


Law ScHOooL, 
UNIVERSITY or NORTH CAROLINA, 
February 9, 1946. 
Hon. Ciype R. Hoey, 
Senate Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: Under separate cover I am 
sending to you two petitions which were cir- 
culated among the students of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina in regard to the es- 
tablishment of an international control au- 
thority over the development and use of 
atomic energy. 

These petitions do not give, I fear, a true 
Picture of the overwhelming sentiment in 
favor of the idea that we proposed; since 
several of the declarations originally dis- 
tributed were lost or misplaced. Yet I do 
not think that it is an overstatement to say 
that to groups that we addressed the support 
of the bill was nearly 100 percent. 

In the circulation of the petitions and in 
speeches made to that end we tried to ex- 
press the idea to our audiences that the real 
motive behind the petition was to convey to 
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Congress our belief that the problem of con- 
trolling atomic energy is essentially a world 
problem and must be solved only on a world 
level. Our expressed objection to the Uniteq 
Nations Organization was not to the idea be- 
hind its creation, but rather to the limita- 
tions placed on that idea—power of veto by 
the large nations, control of atomic energy 
by the force and voice of the large allied pow- 
ers alone, etc. It hardly seems conceivable 
in the light of the causes of past wars that 
we should expect the domination of the 
United Nations Organization to be accepted 
by the smaller nations of the world as an 
honest intent on our part to maintain a 
peace based on justice and common under- 
standing. 

In the light of the above brief cutline of 
the purpose of the petitions, I think that is 
a true statement to say that the signers de- 
sired to convey to you their belief that the 
cause of international peace, especially as 
affected by the development of atomic pow- 
er, must be heard and determined on an in- 
ternational level by representative world gov- 
ernment. Whether the United Nations Or- 
ganization can handle the problem would 
seem to depend entirely on whether the large 
nations are willing to detegate much of their 
power to the smaller nations; and secondly, 
on whether all the nations are willing to 
surrender a large portion of their sovereignty 
to the Organization. 

With kindest regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
LENNOX P. MCLENDON, Jr. 


A PETITION TO THE CONGRESS AND PRESIDENT OF 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 

We, the undersigned students, realizing— 

1, That the application of atomic energy to 
warfare will lead to the veritable destruction 
of civilization; and 

2. That so long as the control of atomic 
energy is vested in the hands of individual 
nations its application to humanitarian ends 
will be a virtual impossibility; and 

3. That the present United Nations Or- 
ganization is too limited, both in power and 
in scope, to prevent the use of atomic energy 
in warfare; 
do hereby petition the Congress and Presi- 
dent of the United States to assume the 
initiative in the establishment of a represent- 
ative international authority, the purpose cf 
which shall be to exercise complete control 
over the research in, and the utilization of, 
atomic energy throughout the world. 


EXCHANGE OF STUDENTS AND TEACHERS 
BETWEEN UNITED STATES AND FOR- 
EIGN NATIONS 


Mr. HOEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to present for appro- 
priate reference and to have printed in 
the Recorp a petition signed by members 
of the Greensboro Council on Interna- 
tional Relations, Greensboro, N. C., pray- 
ing for the enactment of the so-called 
Fulbright bill, providing for the estab- 
lishment of a fund for the exchange of 
students and teachers between this 
country and other nations. 

There being no objection, the petition 
was received, referred to the Committee 
on Military Affairs, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, without the sig- 
natures attached, as follows: 

GREENSBORO COUNCIL ON 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS, 
Greensboro, N. C., February 13, 1946. 
Senator Ciype R. Hoey, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Horry: We wish to urge your 
vigorous support of the Pulbright proposal 
that there be established a fund for the ex- 
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changes of students and teachers between 
this country and other nations, the fund 
to be financed from the proceeds of the sale 
of surplus property overseas. We are con- 
vinced that there could be no more worth- 
while use of these funds, and we recall the 
invaluable results which stemmed from our 
use of the Boxer Indemnity to bring Chi- 
nese students to this country. 

Please advise us as to your opinion of 
this proposal. 

Respectfully yours. 


VETERANS’ COOPERATIVE FARM FROJECT 
AT ROSEMOUNT, MINN. 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent and ask to have printed in the Rrec- 
ORD a resolution adopted by the Henne- 
pin County Veterans D-F-L Club, of 
Hastings, Minn., requesting that certain 
property at Rosemount, Minn., be made 
available for a veterans’ cooperative 
farm project. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was received and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas the Government owns 11,000 acres 
of good farm land, about 30 houses, and 
several large buildings at the Gopher Ord- 
Nance Works at Rosemount, Minn.; and 

Whereas these houses could now be used 
for homes, and the building easily remodeled 
into homes and barns; and 

Whereas returning war veterans are in 
desperate need of homes and farms: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That this Hennepin County Vet- 
erans D-F-L Club urge the Federal Govern- 
ment to make this property available for a 
veterans’ cooperative farm project, and that 
any plans to dispose of this property to real- 
estate agencies be stopped at once. 

HENNEPIN COUNTY 
VETERANS D-F-L CLus, 
Tuomas J. SINNOTT, 
Second Vice Chairman. 


RESERVOIR ON SOUTH BRANCH OF PARK 
RIVER, N. DAK. 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent and ask to have printed in the Rrec- 
orp resolutions adopted by the county 
commissioners of Walsh County, N. Dak., 
the Civic Club of the City of Park River, 
N. Dak., and the City Council of the City 
of Park River, N. Dak., all requesting an 
appropriation by Congress for the con- 
struction of a reservoir on the south 
branch of Park River, N. Dak. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were received and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas flood control, water conservation, 
and stream-flow regulation in the basin of 
the South Branch of Park River, N. Dak., 
and in the Park River Basin of which it is 
a tributary, are necessary and important to 
the economy of that area: Be it 

Resolved by the county commissioners 
of Walsh County, N. Dak., That the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations of the United States 
Senate be, and it is hereby, requested and 
urged to recommend adequate funds in the 
War Department civil functions appropriation 
bill for 1947 for the construction of a reservoir 
on the South Branch of Park River for flood 
control and other purposes in the Park River 
Basin, N. Dak., substantially in accordance 
with the recommendations of the Chief of 
Engineers in Senate Document No. 194 (78th 
Cong., 2d sess.), as authorized in the Flood 
Control Act of 1944; and be it further 

Resolved, That this resolution be forwarded 
to the Honorable KENNETH MCKELiAr, act- 
ing chairman, Senate Committee on Appro- 
priations, and that copies thereof be sent 
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to Senators Wrmu1aAmM LANGER and MILTON R. 
Youne. 
Dated this 6th day of February 1946. 
County COMMISSIONERS OF WALSH 
County, N. Dak., 
By J. D. MaTsYcEK, 
Chairman, County Commissioners. 
Attest: 
CLARENCE Moe, 
Couniy Auditor. 
Whereas flood control, water conservation, 
and stream-flow regulation in the besin of 
the South Branch of Park River, N. Dak., 
and in the Park River Basin, of which it is 
a tributary, are necessary and important to 
the economy of that area: Be it 
Resolved by the Civic Club of the City of 
Park River, N. Dak., That the Committee on 
Appropriations of the United States Senate 
be, and it is hereby, requested and urged 
to recommend adequate funds in the War 
Department civil functions appropriation bill 
for 1947, for the construction of a reservoir 
on the South Branch of Park River for flood 
control and other purposes in the Park River 
Basin, N. Dak., substantially in accordance 
with the recommendations of the Chief of 
Engineers in Senate Document No. 194 (78th 
Cong., 2d sess.), as authorized in the Flood 
Control Act of 1944; and be it further 
Resolved, That this resolution be forwarded 
to the Honorable KENNETH MCKELLAR, act- 
ing chairman, Senate Committee on Appro- 
priations, and that copies thereof be sent to 
Senators WILLIAM LANGER and MILTon R. 
YOounsc. 
Dated this 9th day of February 1946. 
Civic CLUB OF THE CITY OF PARK 
River, N. Dak., 
By I. L. KELLY, President. 
Attest: 
M. F. WESTE, 
Secretary. 
Whereas flood control, water conservation, 
and stream-fiow regulation in the basin of 
the south branch of Park River, N. Dak., and 
in the Park River Basin of which it is a tribu- 
tary are necessary and important to the 
economy of that area; and 
Whereas the cities of Grafton and Park 
River, N. Dak., in anticipation of the erec- 
tion of a dam and the construction of a 
reservoir on the south branch of the Park 
River, hereinafter described, have made com- 
mitments totaling $50,000 for the purposes 
specified and the requirements made by the 
War Department: Be it 
Resolved by the City Council of the City of 
Park River, N. Dak., That the Committee on 
Appropriations of the United States Senate 
be, and it is hereby, requested and urged 
to recommend adequate funds in the War 
Department civil functions appropriations 
bill for 1947, for the construction of a res- 
ervoir on the south branch of Park River for 
flood control and other purposes in the Park 
River Basin, N. Dak., substantially in ac- 
cordance with the recommendations of the 
Chief of Engineers in Senate Document No. 
194, Seventy-eighth Congress, second session, 
as authorized in the Flood Control Act of 
1944; and be it further 
Resolved, That this resolution be forwarded 
to the Honorable KENNETH MCKELLag, acting 
chairman, Senate Committee on Appropria- 
tions, and that copies thereof be sent to Sen- 
ators WILLIAM LANGER and MILTON R. Youn. 
Dated this 4th day of February 1946. 
Crry or Park River, N. Dak., 
[SEAL] By FRED HULTSTRAND, May®@r. 
Attest: 
ELsIE J. CATHERWOOD, 
City Auditor. 


~ PRICE CONTROL— RESOLUTION OF FARGO 


(N. DAK.) LABOR ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent and ask to have printed in the Rec- 
ORD a resolution edopted by the labor 
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advisory committee to the Fargo district 
office, Office of Price Administration, 
Fargo, N. Dak., on the subject of price 
control. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was order to be printed in the Rrec- 
orD, as follows: 


Whereas America’s peacetime prosperity 
depends upon full production and full em- 
ployment; and 

Whereas this goal can be achieved only by 
maintaining mass purchasing power so that 
there will be a steady demand for the prod- 
ucts of industry and agriculture; and 

Whereas inflation destroys the purchasing 
power of the masses and thus destroys the 
market for the plentiful supplies of goods 
that will become available when peacetime 
production is fully resumed; and 

Whereas price control, during the transi- 
tion period while goods are scarce and de- 
mands are heavy, will prevent inflation: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the labor advisory com- 
mittee to the Fargo District OPA, v.hose mem- 
bers represent all branches of organized labor, 
call upon every union member to make price 
control work by checking ceiling prices and 
by refusing to buy or sell any commodity 
at an over-ceiling price; and be it further 

Resolved, That the labor advisory commit- 
tee request every union in the entire State 
of North Dakota to use every possible means 
of making their communities aware of the 
need for aggressive action in combating the 
efforts of a powerful minority who are trying 
to destroy price control in order to obtain 
inflationary profits; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to presidents and secretaries of every 
local affiliated with labor represented by the 
membership of this committee with the re- 
quest that each member bring this action 
to the attenion of his or her family and join 
with their local community in active support 
of their price-control board so that the law 
will be observed and the interests of every 
American will be safeguarded. 


CONSTRUCTION OF BALD HILL RESERVOIR 
ON SHEYENNE RIVER, N. DAK.—RESOLU- 
TIONS 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent and ask to have printed in the Rrc- 
orp resolutions adopted by the City 
Council of the City of Moorhead, Minn., 
the City of Lisbon, N. Dak., the Board of 
County Commissioners of Cass County, 
N. Dak., and the Civic and Commerce As- 
sociation of the City of Valley City, N. 
Dak., all requesting an appropriation by 
the Congress for the construction of Bald 
Hill Reservoir on the Sheyenne River, 
N. Dak. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were received and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas fiood-control, water-conservation, 
and stream-fiow regulation in the basin of the 
Sheyenne River, N. Dak., and 
Red River of the North Basin, of which it is 
the principal western tributary, are more im- 
portant and necessary now, and will be even 
more so in the immediate future than when 
the proposed project for improving the same 
was recently justified, and approved by the 
Congress: Be it 

Resolved by the City Council of Moor- 
head, Minn., That the Committee on Ap- 
propriations of the United States Senate be, 
and it is hereby, requested and urged to rec- 
ommend adequate funds in the War Depart- 
ment, civil functions, appropriation bill for 
1947, for the construction of the project for 
the Bald Hill Reservoir on the Sheyenne 
River, N. Dak., substantially in accord- 
ance with the recommendations of the 


in the 
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Chief of Engineers in Senate Document No. 
193, Seventy-eighth Congress, second ses- 
sion, as authorized in the Flood Control Act 
of 1944; and be it further 

Resolved, That this resolution be for- 
warded to the Honorable KENNETH MCKELLAR, 
acting chairman, Senate Committee on Ap- 
propriations, and that copies thereof be sent 
to Senators Henrem SHIPSTEAD and JOSEPH 
H. Batt, of Minnesota and Congressman 
Haro_p Hacen, of Minnesota, and to Senators 
WILLIAM LANGER and Mitton R. Youne, of 
North Dakota. 

Dated this 21st day of January 1946. 

Approved: 

Crry oF MooRHEAD, 
By R. B. BERGLanp, 
Mayor. 


R. G. Price, 
City Clerk. 
Whereas flood control, water conservation, 
and stream-flow regulation in the basin 
of the Sheyenne River, N. Dak., and in 
the Red River of the North Basin, of which 
it is the principal western tributary, are 
more important and necessary now, and will 
be even more so in the immediate future 
than when the project for improving the 
same was recently justified, and approved by 
the Congress: Be it 
Resolved by the City Council of the City 
of Lisbon, N. Dak., That the Committee on 
Appropriations of the United States Senate 
be, and it is hereby, requested and urged 
to recommend adequate funds in the War 
Department civil functions appropriation 
bill for 1947, for the construction of the 
project for the Bald Hill Reservoir on the 
Sheyenne River, N. Dak., substantially in 
accordance with the recommendations of 
the Chief of Engineers in Senate Document 
No. 193, Seventy-eighth Congress, second ses- 
sion, as authorized in the Flood Control Act 
of 1944; and be it further 
Resolved, That this resolution be for- 
warded to the Honorable KENNETH MCKEL- 
LaR, acting chairman, Senate Committee on 
Appropriations, and that copies thereof be 
sent to Senators WILLIAM LANGER and MILTON 
R. Youne, of North Dakota, and to Senators 
HENRIK SHIPSTEAD and JOsEPH H. BALL, of 
Minnesota. 
Dated this 4th day of February 1946. 
Crry or Lisson, N. Dak., 
By M. O. Gatre, Mayor. 
Attest: 
W. R. SANDAGER, 
City Auditor. 


Whereas flood control, water conservation, 
and stream-fiow regulation in the basin of 
the Sheyenne River, N. Dak., and in the Red 
River of the North Basin, of which it is the 
principal western tributary, are more im- 
portant and necessary now, and will be even 
more so in the immediate future than when 
the proposed project for improving the same 
was recently justified and approved by the 
Congress: Be it 

Resolved by the Board of County Commis- 
sioners, Cass County, N. Dak., That the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations of the United 
States Senate be, and it is hereby, requested 
and urged to recommend adequate funds in 
the War Department civil functions ap- 
propriation bill for 1947, for the construc- 
tion of the project for the Bald Hill Reser- 
voir on the Sheyenne River, N. Dak., substan- 
tially in accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of the Chief of the Engineers in Sen- 
ate Document No. 193, Seventy-eighth Con- 
gress, second session, as authorized in the 
Flood Control Act of 1944; and be it further 

Resolved, That this resolution be forwarded 
to the Honorable KENNETH MCKELLAR, act- 
ing chairman, Senate Committee on Appro- 
priations, and that copies thereof be sent 
to Senators WrLLiam Lancer and MILTON R. 
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Youns, of North Dakota, and to Senators 
HEneIk SHIPSTEAD and JosEPH H. Batt, of 
Minnesota. 
Dated this 5th day of February 1946. 
Boarp or COUNTY COMMISSIONERS 
or Cass Country, N. Dax., 
By Oscar Covert, Chairman, 
Attest: 


Mae C.iasson, 
County Auditor. 


Whereas flood control, water conservation, 
and stream-flow regulation in the basin of 
the Sheyenne River, N. Dak., and in the Red 
River of the north basin, of which it is the 
principal western tributary, are more impor- 
tant and necessary now, and will be even 
more so in the immediate future than when 
the proposed project for improving the same 
was recently justified, and approved by the 
Congress: Be it 

Resolved by the Civic and Commerce Asso- 
ciation of the City of Valley City, N. Dak., 
That the Committee on Appropriations of 
the United States Senate be, and it is hereby, 
requested and urged to recommend ade- 
quate funds in the War Department civil 
functions appropriation bill for 1947 for the 
construction of the project for the Bald Hill 
Reservoir on the Sheyenne River, N. Dak., 
substantially in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Chief of Engineers in 
Senate Document No. 193, Seventy-eighth 
Congress, second session, as authorized in 
the Flood Control Act of 1944; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That this resolution be for. 
warded to the Honorable KENNETH McKELLar, 
acting chairman, Senate Committee on Ap- 
propriations, and that copies thereof be sent 
to Senators WittIAM LANcER and MILTON R. 
Younc of North Dakota and to Senators 
Henrik SHIPSTEAD and JOSEPH H. Batt, of 
Minnesota. 

Dated this 6th day of February 1946. 

Crvic AND COMMERCE ASSOCIATION, 

By LavRENCE MUDALL, 

President of the Association. 

Aitest: 

THomas C. HUTCHINSON, 
Executive Secretary of the Association. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. WILSON, from the Committee on 
Claims: 

H. R. 854. A bill for the relief of Isabel 
Carlson; without amendment (Rept. No. 
937); 

H. R. 1464. A bill for the relief of Leonard 
Hutchings; without amendment Rept. No. 
938); and 

H. R. 3808. A bill for the relief of the estate 
of William N. Therriault and Millicent 
Therriault; with an amendment (Rept. No. 
939). . 

By Mr. ELLENDER, from the Committee 
on Claims: 

8.983. A bill for the relief of A. F. Craw- 
ford; with an amendment (Rept. No. 948); 

S. 1319. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Alice 
Condon; with an amendment (Rept. No. 
949); 

8 1411. A bill for the relief of Alfred Oster- 
hoff, doing business as Illini Reefer Transit, 
Champaign, Ill.; with an amendment (Rept. 
No. 950); 

H.R. 1315. A bill for the relief of B. Pen- 
dino; without amendment (Rept. No. 940); 

H.R. 1848. A bill for the relief of Max 
Hirsch; without amendment (Rept. No. 941); 

H.R. 2270. A bill for the relief of Harry C. 
Westover; without amendment (Rept. No. 
942); 

H.R. 2483. A bill for the relief of the estate 
of Michael J. McDonough, deceased; with an 
amendment (Rept. No. 951); 

H. R. 2724. A bill for the relief of the legal 
guardian of Forest Eldon Powell; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 943); 
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H.R. 2728. A bill for the relief of R. H, 
Sindle; without amendment (Rept. No. 944); 

H. R. 2963. A bill for the relief of William 
Phillips; without amendment (Rept. No, 
945); 

H.R. 3514. A bill for the relief of the legal 
guardian of Olga Stanik, a minor; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 946); and 

H.R. 4249. A bill for the relief of Lucy 
Delgado and Irma M. Delgado; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 947). 

By Mr. CAPPER, from the Committee on 
Claims: 

H.R. 2452. A bill for the relief of Sam 
Kalak; without amendment (Rept. No. 952); 
and 

H R.3046. A bill for the relief of Thomas 
A. Butler; without amendment (Rept. No. 
963). 

By Mr. WHERRY, from the Committee on 
Claims: 

8. 1184. A bill for the relief of A. L. Clem 
and Ida M. Rryant; with an amendment 
(Rept. No 954). 

By Mr. HUFFMAN: 

From the Committee on the Judiciary: 

H. R. 4160. A bill to amend an act entitled 
“An act to establish a uniform system of 
bankruptcy throughout the United States,” 
approved July 1, 1898, and acts amendatory 
thereof and supplementary thereto; with 
amendments (Rept. No. 959). 

From the Committee on Claims: 

H. R. 2168. A bill for the relief of Charles 
Zucker; without amendment (Rept. No. 955) ; 

H.R. 2171. A bill for the relief of Solomon 
Schtierman; without amendment (Rept. No. 
956) ; 

H. R. 2289. A bill for the relief of Arnold 
Mecham; without amendment (Rept. No. 
957); and 7 

H. R. 2661. A bill for the relief of W. D. 
Jones and Ethel 8. Jones; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 958). 

By Mr. HATCH, from the Committee on the 
Judiciary: 

8. J. Res. 85. Joint resolution proposing to 
amend the Constitution of the United States 
to exclude aliens in counting the whole num- 
ber of persons in each State for apportion- 
ment of Representatives among the several 
States; with an amendment (Rept. No. 960). 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS INTRO- 
DUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. WHEELER: 

S. 1833, A bill authorizing the Secretary of 
the Interior to convey certain lands in the 
State of Montana to Guy R. Madison, Jr.; to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs, 

By Mr. WILSON: 

8.1834. A bill granting tlfe consent of 
Congress to the Iowa State Highway Com- 
mission to construct and maintain a free 
bridge across the Des Moines River at the 
town of Farmington, Iowa; to the Committee 
on Commerce, 

By Mr. WALSH: 

8. 1835. A bill to provide for the uniform 
of administration of efficiency ratings; to the 
Committee on Civil Service. 

(Mr. FULBRIGHT introduced Senate bill 
1836, to provide for an annual National 
Small Industries Fair, and for other pur- 
poses, which was referred to the Committee 
on Commerce, and appears under a separate 
heading.) 

By Mr. LANGER: 

S. 1837. A bill for the relief of Hashim Ali; 
to the Committee on Immigration. 

S. 1838. A bill to amend and extend the 
provisions of titles I, IV, and X of the Social 
Security Act; to the Committee on Finance, 

(Mr. HATCH (by request) introduced Sen- 
ate bill 1839, to provide basic authority for 
the performance of certain functions and 
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activities of the National Park Service, which 
was referred to the Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys, and appears under a 
separate heading.) 

By Mr. ELLENDER (by request) : 

S. 1840. A bill for the relief of the Dan- 
vers Shoe Co., Inc.; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. BILBO: 

S. 1841. A bill to amend an act entitled 
“An act to establish standard weights and 
measures for the District of Columbia; to 
define the duties of the Superintendent of 
Weights, Measures, and Markets of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; and for other purposes,” 
approved March 3, 1921, as amended; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. WALSH: 

8. J. Res. 142. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President of the United States of Amer- 
ica to proclaim October 11, 1946, General 
Pulaski’s Memorial Day for the observance 
and commemoration of the death of Brig. 
Gen. Casimir Pulaski; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

S.J. Res. 143. Joint resolution for the re- 
lief of W. K. Richardson; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 


ANNUAL NATIONAL SMALL INDUSTRIES 
PAIR 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to introduce for 
appropriate reference a bill to create an 
annual national small industries fair, 
under the Department of Commerce, 
which I request may be printed in the 
RecorpD. I also request that an explana- 
tion of the bill be printed in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the bill will be received 
and appropriately referred, and without 
objection the bill and statement will be 
printed in the ReEcorp. 

The bill (S. 1836) to provide for an 
annual National Small Industries Fair, 
and for other purposes, introduced by 
Mr. FULERIGHT, was read twice by its title, 
referred to the Committee on Commerce, 
and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby 
established in the Department of Commerce 
the Office of Director of the National Small 
Industries Fair (hereinafter referred to as 
the “Director’’), which shall be filled by ap- 
pointment by the President by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. The Di- 
rector shall receive compensation at the rate 
of $10,000 a year and, under the general 
supervision of the Secretary of Commerce, 
shall have charge of the National Small In- 
dustries Fair, which shall be held annually 
for one week during the month of May in a 
centrally located city. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of Commerce is au- 
thorized to appoint, without regard to the 
civil-service laws, 12 regional Assistant Di- 
rectors of the National Small Industries 
Fair, who shall receive compensation at the 
rate of $6,000 a year. It shall be the duty 
of such regional Assistant Directors (1) to 
cause regional exhibits to be prepared for 
exhibition at the National Small Industries 
Fair; (2) to supply the necessary trained 
temporary personnel necessary for the prep- 
aration and presentation of such fair; (3) to 
bring knowledge of the holding of such fair 
annually to manufacturers, inventors, and 
other interested persons; (4) to receive and 
pass on applications for exhibits at such 
fair; (5) to prepare annually for exhibition 
at such fair an educational exhibit concern- 
ing the industries, products, and resources 
of their respective regions; and (6) to co- 
operate in the selection and preparation of 
such exhibits with State and larid-grant col- 
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leges, trade associations, and other groups 
interested in the development of their 
region, 

Sec. 3. (a) Exhibits at such fair may be 
composed of any of the following: (1) Prod- 
ucts in actual production; (2) products not 
yet in production which the exhibitor wishes 
to test for buyer response; (3) products which 
are the property of inventors who are seek- 
ing to interest manufacturers. 

(b) In order to provide for the presenta- 
tion of exhibits of exhibitors who are unable 
to attend the fair in person, the director is 
authorized to display the products of such 
exhibitors in a central exhibit, arranged ac- 
cording to regions, and attended by per- 
sonnel of regional offices of the Department 
of Commerce. The Director is further au- 
thorized to combine with such central ex- 
hibits, any educational or other exhibits 
illustrative of the natural resources and in- 
dustrial potentialities of the several regions, 
as he may deem advisable. 

Sec. 4. (a) Fees to be charged exhibitors 
for exhibition space shall be determined in 
the following manner: (1) For the exhibition 
of products with the exhibitor attending 
and displaying his own exhibit, a charge 
per square foot which shall not exceed the 
cost of such space to the Department of 
Commerce; (2) for the exhibition of products 
with the exhibitor not attending and the 
product exhibited in the central exhibit, not 
to exceed the cost of arranging and main- 
taining the exhibit of such products. 

(b) The Director is authorized to limit the 
maximum footage to be rented any exhibitor, 
in any case n: which he deems it advisable, 
and to make such other rules and regulations 
concerning the presentation of exhibits as he 
may deem necessary. 

Sec. 5. Such amounts as may be necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this act are 
authorized to be appropriated from time to 
time, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated. 


The statement presented by Mr. Fut- 
BRIGHT in explanation of the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, as 
follows: 


I have today introduced a bill to create 
an annual national small industries fair, 
under the Department of Commerce, designed 
to help our small manufacturers with a vital 
problem which, under existing circumstances, 
they are finding it daily more difficult to 
cope with, more difficult and more costly and, 
in altogether too many cases, most discourag- 
ing. It is an effort to help in establishing 
necessary market contacts throughout the 
Nation for the products they are manu- 
facturing or wish to manufacture. 

The bill contains nothing that has not 
been done by most of the capitalistic coun- 
tries of the world for centuries. In fact, the 
only thing unusual about it is that we, in 
this country, with all of the special problems 
our geography poses, have so long neglected 
developing and exploiting the instrument of 
the annual national fair to stimulate indus- 
try and business. 

This bill simply proposes that the Gov- 
ernment provide the place and the facilities, 
in a centrally located city, to enabie our 
thousands of small manufacturers to show 
their products to thousands of distributors, 
at a given time and place each year. A 
national all-industries fair, non-profit 
making, with the costs kept so low that the 
smallest manufacturer may find them within 
his means, can obviously be managed only by 
the Federal Government. 

There are many ways in which the Govern- 
ment can help the small manufacturer. We 
can and must shape tax policies that encour- 
age small business, take proper measures to 
provide small business with adequate long- 
term capital at reasonable rates, and make 
all of the advantages of modern research and 
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modern technology readily accessible to the 
small industrialists. 

We can, as we must, do all this, and yet, 
after doing it, we may fall seriously short 
of our real objective. For, under present con- 
ditions, manufacturing is only half the job. 
A small manufacturer with a good idea may 
be helped in the matter of capital. He may 
be able to achieve, with or without Govern- 
ment assistance, favorable competitive effi- 
ciency. He may be able successfully to cope 
with the problem of competitive prices. But 
with all this the small manufacturer may get 
nowhere, as we know only too well, should 
he fail to bridge the gap between successful 
manufacturing and successful marketing. 

The banker knows this. A marketable 
product is but one ingredient. Know-how 
is another. Adequate equipment is a third. 
Eut how is the small manufacturer going to 
break into the market? The answer to that 
question is the decisive ingredient. 

The marketing problem exists for reasons 
beyond the control of the small manufac- 
turer. First of all, our country is very large. 
Our population is very unevenly distributed. 
In many cases we have serious discrepancies 
between population density and distribution 
of income. Our industry is also unevenly 
distributed. These are the facts that con- 
front the small manufacturer whether he is 
in New England, the Northwest, or the South. 

A small manufacturer in my own State of 
Arkansas, for tnstance, may have a special 
product for which the State offers him every 
ingredient as far as resources go. There may 
be a real need in the country for his product. 
He has the know-how to make it. But he 
finds himself with not enough customers in 
the immediate vicinity and at the same time 
very far removed from the areas where his 
large markets exist. The problem of dis- 


tance, not in the sense of miles, but in the 
sense of unfamiliarity with distant market- 
ing conditions, unfamiliarity with distant 
distributors, lack of distant contacts, proves, 
and it does so daily, the really limiting, the 


ultimately stifling problem. 

What can the small manufacturer do under 
these circumstances? He generally hasn't 
the means to travel about the country to de- 
velcp his own market. He generally hasn’t 
the means to put on a staff of crack sales- 
men. The best he can do is write to a 
manufacturers’ agent. This is a costly and 
indirect method. The manufacturer, capa- 
ble of producing a fine product, is as often 
as not ill-equipped to present his product by 
letter to the manufacturers’ agent. 

It is obvious that the purchasing agents 
for the department stores, chain stores, and 
independent stores of San Francisco, Seattle, 
Los Angeles, Philadelphia, and Boston, can- 
not afford to scour the whole country, with 
its thousands of towns, for the products they 
need. For this reason, our marketing ap- 
paratus has become centralized in a few 
major centers. 

This centralization is the result of natural 
and inevitable economic forces. If I were a 
buyer for a department store, or a chain 
store, or owned my own small store, I should 
want to do my buying with the least travel, 
with the least waste of time, and at the least 
cost. I should want to find the goods I need 
in one place, if possible, in as few places as 
possible at most, and displayed cafeteria 
fashion. I should want to spend as little 
time as possible buying and as much time as 
possible selling. 

Yet I would welcome more products. I 
know that the purchasing agents for our 
wholesale and retail establishments, and for 
some of the manufacturers, would welcome 
more products, more competitive products, a 
greater variety of products, offering greater 
choices as regards type and more range as 
regards price. However, because of the size 
of our country and the peculiar distribution 
of our population the factors of time and 
cost limit the search of our purchasing 
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agents. The market cannot but become cen- 
tralized. 

This centralization, in turn, has removed 
the market, in many ways, from the grasp 
of the smal} manufacturer. It is not my de- 
sire to indict anyone, or any group of in- 
terests, for this condition. I cite it simply 
as afact. A fact which is having a pernicious 
influence on small industry. 

We have a good example of the problem 
right here in Washington. We have in the 
Capital no less than 60 foreign purchasing 
agencies. Their combined purchasing power 
is enormous. How many of the small manu- 
facturers scattered all over the country 
know about these agencies? How many of 
the small manufacturers would know how 
to write to them to present their products? 
These 60 foreign purchasing agencies deal 
of necessity with the large manufacturers. 
Even when the large manufacturers cannot 
make deliveries, and there may be a hundred 
small ones who could, how are these foreign 
purchasing agents going to find out about 
the hundred small ones in Minnesota, 
Washington, New Hampshire, Alabama, and 
Arkansas? 

In reality, the same condition exists 
throughout the country as regards the rela- 
tionship between the Nation’s large dis- 
tributing units and the small manufactur- 
ers. In some ways it works against the small, 
independent merchant. Competitive busi- 
ness involves competitive merchandise. The 
more small manufacturers are eliminated the 
more standardization becomes the rule. The 
more the merchandise that is offered to the 
public is standardized, the more price and 
price alone becomes the competitive factor. 
If all of the stores sell practically the same 
merchandise, the customer's attention to one 
store rather than another can be attracted 
largely by cuts in price, trade leaders, or spe- 
cial services. These competitive devices are 
ruinous to the small businessman. Had he 
access to specialties, merchandise more in- 
dividualized, with more originality, a higher 
quality, his chances to survive against the 
competition of the chain stores would be 
greatly enhanced. 

The case of the small manufacturer, our 
last hope against drab and hopeless stand- 
ardization, involves ir. the last resort the case 
of the small merchant, which brings us inev- 
itably to the problem of the market. Many 
Government agencies, and in particular the 
Department of Commerce, have recognized 
how gravely the marketing problem is men- 
acing the life of American small industry and 
Small business. Attempts have been made 
to help the small industrialist. These at- 
tempts have been largely in the shape of 
information on marketing. Pamphlets of 
many types have been published and dis- 
tributed. 

If the small manufacturer was so good that 
he could solve his marketing problem with 
the aid of one or all of these pamphlets, he 
could command a fancy salary as a marketing 
expert with some of our top firms. And if 
he were that good, the pamphlets with their 
necessarily vague generalities, would be no 
good to him at all. We should not blame 
these agencies. In fact, they deserve rec- 
ognition for their alertness and credit for 
their efforts under very limiting conditions. 

It is obvious that we cannot solve the mar- 
keting problem for the small manufacturers 
by a campaign aimed to make each small 
manufacturer a marketing expert. The ad- 
vice and counsel we can cffer the small man- 
ufacturers will come relatively cheap. But 
the money they will need to take advantage 
of the advice will run into billions. And the 
truth of the matter is that they are small 
manufacturers, rather than large, because 
they haven't the money to grow large. The 
problem is beyond the ability of the small 
industrialists themselves to solve. The solu- 
tion proposed in this bill is not based on 
theory but upon the vitals of capitalistic his- 
tory. The sample fair ts as old as the middie 
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classes. The sample fair is the simplest. the 
cheapest, and the most practical device that 
can be offered to bring manufacturer and 
buyer together. European countries have for 
many centuries supported the public fair as 
a basic and very successful device for stimu- 
lating industry and trade. 

We cannot, of course, go in for single-in- 
dustry fairs. Our purchasing agents cannot 
travel from year’s beginning to year’s end 
visiting fairs. The all-industry national an- 
nual small industries fair is the solution. 
Such an annual fair, if properly handled, can 
easily become one of the major merchandis- 
ing events of each year. It will attract 
thousands of buyers and manufacturers’ 
agents. It will attract many tens of thou- 
sands of people from all over the country. It 
can bring the products of our small manu- 
facturers to the attention of the foreign pur- 
chasing agents, and stimulate foreign trade. 
We cannot do more for the small manufac- 
turer than make it possible for him, at very 
small cost, to exhibit his wares before the 
buyers for the major distributors of this 
country. In a week, or 10 days, if his product 
is worth anything, he should succeed in es- 
tablishing his marketing contacts. We can- 
not do more than that, and, under present 
circumstances, if we really wish to help the 
small businessman, we cannot do less. The 
bill provides that the fair be held annualiy 
in a centrally located city like Chicago, Kan- 
sas City, or St. Louis. It provides for three 
different types of exhibits at the annua) fair. 
Exhibits may be attended by the exhibitor 
or his personnel. The manufacturer or in- 
ventor will rent space for this exhibit on the 
basis of his needs at a fixed price per square 
foot. The exhibits will be departmentalized, 
according to the nature of the product—food 
products, ceramics, building materials, cloth- 
ing, paper products, and so on. The cest per 
square foot shall be calculated to cover actual 
expense to the Government. Estimates of 
what the average small manufacturer con- 
siders tolerable costs per square foot for such 
an exhibit should be presented at the hear- 
ings on the bill. 

A second type of exhibit—products un- 
attended by the exhibitor or his personne! is 
also provided, to cover the possibility that 
a great many small manufacturers will not be 
able, for many reasons, to attend the fair. 
They may not be able to spare the time. 
They may not have the personnel. They 
may not be able to afford the costs. These 
manufacturers would be able to exhibit their 
products in special displays, organized re- 
gionally, according to the 12 regional offices 
of the Department of Commerce and at very 
small cost per product. Each regional office 
would assume responsibility for such exhibits 
in its own territory, and supply temporary 
personnel to handle these exhibits. The 
special personnel will be trained in advance 
so as to be familiar with all the products, 
and possess all the essential information 
necessary to meet the questions of interested 
buyers. In this exhibit, products not in pro- 
duction but which the manufacturers may 
desire to show to test buyer response will 
also be included. 

The third exhibit will consist of products 
that are the property of inventors seeking 
manufacturers. These also will be handled 
by each regional office. 

The bill provides that the over-all arrange- 
ments for the fair shall be handled by a 
National Director of the Small Industries 
Fair, who is to be appointed by the President 
with the advice and consent of the Senate. 
The details of the fair are to be handled, 
however, by the 12 regional offices of the De- 
partment of Commerce. In this way the fair 
can be given a real grass-roots basis. Each 
region will receive equal treatment. The 
total space, of course, will have to be al- 
located according to the individual demands 
for space, regardless of region. But each 
regional office will in addition have a com- 
petitive interest in doing the best it can 
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for the small manufacturers who must de- 
pend on the regional display to show their 
products, 

ach regional office will be limited to one 
general educational display, showing the re- 
sources and the potentialities of the region. 
For these and the other purposes the re- 
gional offices are given the authority to enlist 
the aid of State and land-grant colleges and 
of any and all organizations interested in 
promoting the economy of the region and of 
the States that comprise each region. 

We may visualize the fair as consisting of 
the core of 12 large regional displays, each 
display devoted to promoting the products, 
in production and otherwise, of the small 
manufacturers and inventors unable to at- 
tend the fair and not in a position to rent 
space. This part of the fair may prove of the 
highest interest to the merchants and pur- 
chasing agents seeking the unusual. Here 
will be a display of the Nation’s inventions, 
potential and actual products of small manu- 
facturers which have never before been 
shown in this manner or in such numbers. 

Grouped around this central core will be 
the largest part of the fair, the exhibits, 
ranged according to their nature, with the 
exhibitors in attendance and ready to do 
business. These exhibits will range from 
machinery and industrial equipment to nov- 
elties and jewelry. A free market economy, 
such as ours, Can survive. only if through 
daily vigilance, and through constant effort, 
we do everything possible, an everything 
obviously necessary, to stop the trends that 
undermine the essential conditions for a free 
market, as well as take measures as realities 
dictate to promote the free market. It is 
not merely the right but the duty of the 
government of a society based on a free 
market economy to maintain and to foster 
all conditions deemed essential to the sur- 
vival of that economy. The marketing prob- 
lem our small manufacturers face today 
strikes at the heart of our free market econ- 
omy. This bill would provide a necessary 
step toward preserving and fostering small 
industry as well as preserving and fostering 
our whole American system. 


AUTHORITY FOR PERFORMANCE OF 
CERTAIN FUNCTIONS AND ACTIVITIES 
OF THE NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 


Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, by re- 
quest of the Secretary of the Interior, I 
ask unanimous consent to introduce for 
appropriate reference a bill to provide 
basic authority for the performance of 
certain functions and activities of the 
National Park Service. I request that a 
letter from the Secretary of the Interior 
explaining the bill be printed in the 
REcoRD. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, the bill will be received and 
appropriately referred, and the letter 
will be printed in the REcorpD. 

The bill (S. 1839) to provide basic 
authority for the performance of certain 
functions and activities of the National 
Park Service, was read twice by its title 
and referred to the Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys. 

The letter presented by Mr. HatcuH was 
ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, as 
follows: 

THe SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, D. C., February 7, 1946. 
Hon. KENNETH MCKELLAR, 
President of the Senate. 

My Dear SENaToR MCKEtLar: Attached is a 
draft of bill “to provide basic authority for 
the performance of certain functions and 
activities of the National Park Service.” I 
request that this proposed bill be referred 
to the appropriate committee for considera- 
tion, and recommend its enactment. 
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A number of subsidiary activities of the 
National Park Service, necessary to the prop- 
er administration of the areas-under its juris- 
diction, but not expressly mentioned in per- 
manent legislation, would be specifically au- 
thorized by the proposed bill. The activities 
for which definite statutory recognition is 
here sought have, in the past, been author- 
ized from year to year in acts appropriating 
moneys for the National Park Service. How- 
ever, some of these customary appropriation 
provisions may conceivably be vulnerable to 
a point of order based upon the absence of 
any express mention of the particular activ- 
ity concerned in the general language of the 
laws that they are designed to implement. 
Accordingly, it is requested that their avail- 
ability for inclusion in future appropriation 
acts, to the extent such inclusion is then 
deemed advisable by the Congress, be insured 
beyond question by the enactment of appro- 
priate permanent legislation. 

The accompanying draft of bill has been 
prepared in collabor-tion with the Bureau 
of the Budget and is transmitted at its sug- 
gestion. 

Sincerely yours, 
Harovp L. IckEs, 
Secretary of the Interior. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were each read 
twice by their titles, and referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations: 


H.R. 5452. An act making appropriations 
for the Treasury and Post Office Departments 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1947, and 
for other purposes; and 

H. R. 5458. An act making appropriations 
to supply urgent deficiencies in certain ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1946, and for other purposes. 


INVESTIGATION OF DISRUPTION OP 
TRANSPORTATION ON TOLEDO, PEORIA 
& WESTERN RAILROAD 


Mr. WHEELER submitted the follow- 
ing resolution (S. Res. 229), which was 
referred to the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce: 


Whereas labor disputes have persisted on 
the Toledo, Feoria & Western Railroad since 
December 28, 1941; and 

Whereas said disputes are with Standard 
Railway Labor Organizations, which, during 
the entire period said disputes have persisted, 
have exhibited outstanding regard for the 
public interest and pursuant thereto have 
utilized established governmental instru- 
mentalities for the adjustment, without the 
interruption of transpcrtation, of their dis- 
putes with the managements of other rail- 
roads throughout the country; and 

Whereas the persistence of disputes on the 
Toledo, Peoria & Western Railroad, which 
have not been adjusted in the manner in 
which such disputes on other railroads are 
customarily adjusted, has resulted in the dis- 
ruption of transportation on the said rail- 
road during virtually the whole period that 
such unadjusted disputes have persisted, ex- 
cept while the railroad was under Govern- 
ment seizure; and 

Whereas the attempts of the management 
of the Toledo, Peoria & Western Railroad 
to operate the said railroad without first 
making an adjustment of the existing dis- 
putes have recently eventuated in the kill- 
ing and wounding of a number of employees 
of the railroad through the use of firearms 
by agents of the railroad; and 

Whereas the public interest requires the 
adjustment of the disputes now existing, the 
immediate cessation of the use of firearms, 
and the restoration of transportation on the 
railroad: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce of the Senate is authorized 
and directed either as a committee, or 
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through a duly constituted subcommittee 
thereof, to make an investigation, which 
shall be directed toward ascertaining the 
facts concerning, and the formulation of 
recommendations with respect to, the follow- 
ing subjects: (1) the reasons for the failure 
of the employer and employees involved in 
the said disputes to bring about a peaceable 
adjustment thereof in a customary manner; 
(2) the responsibility for the use of fire- 
arms and the killing and wounding of em- 
ployees in the course of said disputes; 
(3) the action required to obtain a satis- 
factory adjustment of the disputes and rea- 
sonable assurances against their recurrence; 
(4) whether, in view of the long-continued 
failure to obtain adjustment of the disputes, 
the public interest in the restoration of 
transportation and the peaceful settlement 
cof disputes in the railroad industry requires 
the condemnation of the property of the 
railroad by the Government of the United 
States and in the event of such condemna- 
tion, the extent to which the compensation 
to be paid should be influenced by the in- 
ability of the management over a course of 
years to operate the property and make it 
productive. The committee is directed to 
begin its investigation promptly, and to re- 
port to the Senate at the earliest practicable 
date the results of its investigation, together 
with such reccmmendations as to necessary 
legislative or other action as it may deem 
desirable. 

For the purposes of this resolution, the 
committee is authorized to hold such hear- 
ings, to sit and act at such times and places 
during the sessions, recesses, and adjourned 
periods of the Seventy-ninth Congress, to 
employ such clerical and other assistants, to 
require by subpena or otherwise the attend- 
ance of such witnesses and the production of 
such correspondence, books, papers, and 
documents, to administer such oaths, to take 
such testimony, and to make such expendi- 
tures, as it deems advisable. The cost of 
stenographic services to report such hearings . 
shall not be in excess of cents per hun- 
dred words. The expense of the committee 
under this resolution, which shall not exceed 

, shall be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate upon vouchers approved 
by the chairman of the said committee. 


INVESTIGATION OF EXPORTATIONS OF 
LUMBER AND OTHER WOOD PRODUCTS 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Senator from Nebraska 
{[Mr. BuTLer!] and myself, I ask unani- 
mous consent to submit for appropriate 
reference a resolution calling for an in- 
vestigation by the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry of the Senate of the 
export of lumber from this country. 

I remarked in the Senate last week 
that the CPA had authorized the export, 
for the first quarter of this year, of 250,- 
000,000 board feet of lumber, and that 
at that rate we will have exported from 
this country during the year 1946 1,000,- 
0009090 board feet of lumber, which 
would be sufficient to build more than 
100,000 homes at such a time as this when 
we have a serious housing shortage. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 230) was received and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry, as follows: 

Whereas statements have been made re- 
cently to the effect that unusually large 
quantities of lumber and other wood prod- 


ucts are being exported from the United 
States: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry, or any duly authorized 
subcommittee thereof, is authorized and 
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Cirected to make a full and complete investi- 
gation with respect to (1) the volume of re- 
cent exports of lumber and other wood prod- 
ucts, (2) the cause or causes of any increase 
in the volume of such exports, and (3) 
whether or not any legislative or executive 
action should be taken in the light of the 
facts disclosed with respect to the volume of 
such exports. The committee shall report to 
the Senate at the earliest practicable date the 
results of its investigation, together with 
such recommendations as to necessary legis- 
lative or other action as it may deem de- 
sirable. 

For the purposes of this resolution, the 
committee, or any duly authorized subcom- 
mittee thereof, is authorized to hold such 
hearings, and to sit and act at such times 
and places during the sessions, recesses, and 
adjourned periods of the Seventy-ninth Con- 
gress, as it deems advisable. 


Mr. BUTLER subsequently said: Mr. 
President, a few minutes ago the Senator 
from California [Mr. KNOWLAND] sub- 
mitted a resolution, jointly with myself, 
to investigate the lumber industry. I 
merely wish to invite the attention of the 
Senate to the importance of the resolu- 
tion, because I doubt if many of the Mem- 
bers of the Senate realize that a price 
ranging from $10 to $20 more per thou- 
sand board feet is allowed on export 
lumber than on lumber for domestic use. 
That explains the seriousness of the sit- 
uation confronting us when we need so 
badly homes for the returning GIs, and 
for others all over the country. 

Mr. LANGER. Does the 1,000,000,000 
feet of lumber, referred to by the Sena- 
tor from California, include 36,000 rail- 
road cars which have been sent to Eng- 
land, 4,000 cars which have been sent to 
Argentina, and approximately 2,000 cars 
which have been sent to Mexico, or is it 
in addition? 

Mr. BUTLER. I cannot answer defi- 
nitely the Senator’s question, but I can 
say definitely that it coes include lumber 
exported to countries other than those 
who joined with us during the war, and 
to one country where the postwar emer- 
gency is not the same as it is with us. 

Mr. LANGER. Is it true or not true 
that in the State of Nebraska, just as in 
such States as North Dakota and Mon- 
tana, grain elevators are blocked, and 
that it is impossible to get grain out so 
that chickens in New Hampshire may be 
fed? 

Mr. BUTLER. That is true. 

Mr. President, I ask that the remarks 
which I have made in connection with 
this subject follow immediately the sub- 
mission of the resolution by the Senator 
from California. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


AVAILABILITY FOR CERTAIN NECESSARY 
ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES OF AP- 
PROPRIATIONS FOR THE INTERIOR DE- 
PARTMENT—CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Territories and Insular Affairs be dis- 
charged from the further consideration 
of a letter from the Secretary of the In- 
terior transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation authorizing the availability 
for certain necessary administrative ex- 
penses of appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, and that the letter 
and proposed legislation be referred to 


With- 
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the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


THE RAPIDO RIVER CROSSING IN THE 
ITALIAN CAMPAIGN 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. Presi- 
dent, recently there was submitted and 
referred to the Senate Military Affairs 
Committee a Senate resolution asking 
for an-investigation of the reasonable- 
ness of the Rapido River crossing in the 
Italian campaign. 

A copy was sent to the War Depart- 
ment, as is customary, in order to at- 
tract its comment. The Secretary of 
War’s reply is, of course, official and will 
be acted upon officially at an early meet- 
ing of the Military Affairs Committee. 
The topic is timely and of widespread 
public interest, 

Mr. President, without reflecting the 
views of anyone else, or in any way 
committing the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee to a policy, I believe it not out of 
order, in introducing this material, for 
me to say that war has few blessings, 
that its conduct has many sides, almost 
all of which are negative, even in victory, 
and that whenever a man is scratched or 
a unit is wiped out the natural instinct to 
find and hold someone blameworthy is 
restrained only because we realize that it 
is war and this must be so. 

The business of war is killing one’s 
enemies, and no commander can lead 
his men into battle without having some 
of them exposed to peril. We may re- 
proach ourselves later and we may seek 
to reproach others, but almost always, 
in the analysis of a given situation, the 


only reproach that will stand up is that 


there was a war at all. Whatever the 
incidents, they generally lead to a re- 
affirmation of an understanding of the 
destructive nature of war itself. 

Mr. President, if I may go on from 
here for just a few minutes, let me say 
that the conduct of the war was a tre- 
mendous responsibility for everyone con- 
cerned ‘vith making decisions. The 
winds of providence that beset the Span- 
ish Armada were not providential winds 
from the Spanish viewpoint, but were an 
almost incredible frustration of a war 
plan. Our establishment of the Utah 
and Omaha beaches in Normandy was 
not 100 percent successful, but it was a 
brilliantly devised and certainly unor- 
thodox scheme which opened France to 
us as a gateway to Germany. All we 
know for certain in connection with the 
presently ended or ending war is that we 
started out in the hole, and that for us to 
gain ground at all was a subject of self- 
congratulation, or, if we are inclined to 
be generous, congratulation and undying 
thanks to our military leaders, terms 
which I use in the broad sense to include 
all the armed forces of the air, land, and 
sea. 

It is not a happy experience to see 
men die, and it is a natural presumption, 
in taking part in a fast moving pattern, 
to conclude, perhaps justly in many in- 
stances, that life was taken too cheaply. 
The plain fact is that in peacetime life is 
not cheap, except on the highways, and 
Wwe now are weighing wartimes with 
peacetime minds. The danger then is 
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that we look upon the accidents of war 
without any allowances for accidents, 
and in mistaken application of peacetime 
standards, 

War is a blood bath by its very nature. 
It is wrong to ask men to leave peacefy] 
pursuits and compel others to go forward 
to diz if necessary and then accuse them 
of wantonness when one sector in a great 
pattern misfires or miscarries. Probably 
not a single American boy gave his life 
in this whole struggle without by some 
more providential indirection some other 
boy was saved or his tasks made less 
futile. 

In World War I the term “suicide club” 
was invented and was applied to many 
different types of troops, so many in fact 
that one wonders to which arm it was 
first applied. Was it the infantry, or 
more properly speaking the first wave of 
an infantry outfit going over the top un- 
der a rolling barrage cover? Was it the 
awkward observation planes running 
liaison between the infantry and the ar- 
tillery, and sometimes spotting bursts 
and directing fire with crude radio equip- 
ment, flying low all the time and within 
range of rather effective machine-gun 
fire? Who were these suicide clubbers 
who went forward with the chances run- 
ning sometimes three to one that they 
would never return? 

The world has almost forgotten the 
name of Rowan, but it remembers Garcia 
to whom Rowan carried a message of 
military importance, and will one cen- 
sure the then President of the United 
States for risking Rowan’s life? The 
gods of war are stern gods. The for- 
tunes of war are almost all misfortunes. 
The tasks of war are almost all hopeless 
from the standards of right thinking, of 
peacetime thinking. It is an insane 
business, to use a lawyer’s expression, “ab 
initio.” The only thing that makes 
sense about it all is that unless one were 
willing and able tc defend principles he 
would lose them to the unscrupulous, and 
for that men and women must die, some- 
times like flies. It is not a matter of 
congratulation when one is elected to 
perform the tasks necessary in the 
prosecution of wars. Every general of 
any consequence suffers because of every 
scratch which the boys in his care re- 
ceive in the execution of his orders, just 
as they suffer with one another. 

The saddest picture of our war is not 
that boys had to die but that they had, 
for the time being, to be brutalized. It 
was not a happy situation when, through 
force of sheer competition, they were 
told to forget all the sportsmanship they 
had developed on the football field and 
elsewhere in American life and to de- 
stroy in every dirty way possible. Did 
we enjoy having, briefly enough, praise 
Heaven, to make such unnatural com- 
petition with our enemies? Was not the 
score against war heavy enough without 
this? May we not admit that such in- 
stillations into the minds and purposes 
of our boys were much more killing than 
were bullets and bombs? It is not good 
to destroy one’s soul. The military 
scientist knows that war is ugly. Heisa 
realist, and the war which his boys car- 
ried to the enemy was real. 

How many horrible sides wars have 
defies the imagination. No one wants 
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them except a persenally ambitious few 
who would usurp, usurp, usurp, Midas 
fashion, until they owned the earth. 
Wars do not come from the happy con- 
tracts of friendly nations. They come 
from the gangsters. When one deals 
with gangsters he must deal with bare 
knuckles and flying lead. When he thus 
takes life, having been compelled to do 
so, an unjustice .has been done to him 
for the remainder of his natural life. 
For there should be no gangsters, great 
or small, and they should, in an age with 
so much pretended enlightenment as 
ours, be policed out of existence with 
mere restraints such as clubs and cages. 
There soon should come a day when good 
people should not have to shoot guns, 
unless, from sport, they wish to try their 
skill or need game to assuage hunger. 
Anything short of this is not civilization. 
It is not civilizat‘on when men hunt each 
other out, whether it be across rivers like 
the Rapido, oceans like the Atlantic and 
Pacific, or jungles. We may say wars 
are necessary, but in our hearts we know 
this is a lie, and that they are no more 
necessary than hangings for cattle rus- 
tling, or any other outmoded frontier 
practices wherein men are laws unto 
themselves. 

These are the things with which we 
are angry—the fact of war itself, not its 
incidents. When great generals prove to 
be great Americans under the most grill- 
ing tests, living under the most primi- 
tive conditions with their men while 
those for whom they fight live in comfort, 
it is not fair to point fingers at them for 
the lesser aspects of their campaigns. 

The letter of Judge Patterson, ad- 
dressed to me as chairman, and for the 
consideration of the committee, together 
with a statement entitled “Thirty-sixth 
Division at the Rapido River, January 
1944,” and a statement entitled “Narra- 
tive of Operations of Thirty-sixth Di- 
vision” are submitted for the Recorp. I 
ask unanimous consent that they be 
printed in the Recorp at this point as a 
part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and statements were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D. C. 
Hon. ELsErt D. THOMAS, 
Chairman, Committee on Military Affairs, 
United States Senate. 

Dear SENATOR THOMaS: Herewith is sub- 
mitted, in response to your letter of January 
28, 1946, a report of the circumstances under 
which the Thirty-sixth Division was engaged 
at the Rapido River in January 1944. 

These activities were an element of a 
large-scale operation in which the United 
States Fifth and British Eighth Armies were 
directed to pin down enemy reserves by ag- 
gressive action and thus prevent them from 
imperiling our Sixth Corps as it made its 
hazardous landings on the beaches at Anzio. 
The Thirty-sixth Division attacked on the 
day that the Anzio expedition was definitely 
committed to making its landings. Preced- 
ing attacks on that southern front having 
met increasing difficulties, unremitting pres- 
sure at the Rapido now became essential. 

The division reported its casualties for the 
period in which the attacks were made as 
155 killed, 1,052 wounded, and 921 missing, 
a total of 2,128. 

. The theater commander welcomed the 
views of political and military leaders of 
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both countries, and military undertakings 
such as the Anzio landings were decided upon 
after these views had been considered. The 
responsibility for such decision rested with 
the theater commander. Operations of the 
Thirty-sixth Division, a relatively lower 
echelon, were planned by the local military 
commanders and no civiliam views were in- 
volved. 

I have carefully examined the reports in 
this case and it is my conclusion that the ac- 
tion to which the Thirty-sixth Division was 
committed was a necessary one and that 
General Clark exercised sound judgment in 
planning it and in ordering it. While the 
casualties are to be greatly regretted, the 
heroic action and sacrifices of the Thirty- 
sixth Division undoubtedly drew the Ger- 
mans away from our landings at Anzio dur- 
ing the critical hours of the first foothold 
thus contributing in major degree to mini- 
mizing the casualties in that undertaking 
and to the firm establishment of the Anzio 
beachhead. 

Sincerely yours, 
RoseEntT P. PATTERSON, 
Secretary of War. 
THIRTY-SIXTH DIVISION AT THE RaPmpo RIvER, 
JANUARY 1944 

1. Actual command of the Mediterranean 
theater passed from General Eisenhower to 
Gen. Sir Henry Maitland Wilson on Janu- 
ary 8, 1944. Decision for this change had 
been made in early December and arrange- 
ments gradually progressed so that final 
decision for future operations would devolve 
upon those who would necessarily be re- 
sponsible for their execution. At that time 
the Allied ground forces in Italy consisted 
of the Fifteenth Army Group, commanded 
by Gen. Sir Harold R. L. G. Alexander, 
which in turn was composed of General 
Leese’s Eighth Army and General Clark’s 
Fifth Army. It was the Allied strategy in 
the theater to retain the initiative lest the 
enemy himself should seize the initiative and 
force us prematurely on the defensive, thus 
enabling him to withdraw divisions from the 
Italian front in time to oppose the invasion 
of France. In short, the enemy must be 
kept off balance by every means possible 
until early spring. 

2. At a conference at General Eisenhower's 
advance headquarters on Christmas Day, 
1943, it had been decided by the new Allied 
commander in chief who was soon to re- 
lieve General Eisenhower that our objective 
of containing in Italy the maximum number 
of German divisions would be best facilitated 
by operations threatening to destroy the Ger- 
man forces then on the winter defensive line. 
To this end it was decided that an am- 
phibious operation should be launched in 
the Anzio area. 

This conference was attended by Prime 
Minister Churchill, General Eisenhower, Gen. 
Maitland Wilson and General Alexander. 
Throughout the war the higher representa- 
tives of the two Governments which had 
placed their single commander in chief in 
the theater were free to express their views 
to him, as were his senior subordinate com- 
manders. The Allied commander in chief 
made his own decisions and accepted respon- 
sibility for them. 

Planning for the operations along the 
Rapido River, which concerned subordinate 
echelons of command, was undertaken later 
by the commanders concerned and not by 
the Allied commander in chief. 

3. In execution of this decision the Fif- 
teenth Army Group on January 2, 1944, issued 
the necessary instructions to the Eighth 
Army and Fifth Army, the latter being 
directed to make the landings at Anzio. 
These instructions also directed the Fifth 
Army to “make as strong a thrust as pos- 
sible toward Cassino and Frosinone shortly 
prior to the assault landing to draw in enemy 
reserves which might be employed against 
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the landing forces and then to create a 
breach in his front through which every op- 
portunity will be taken to link up rapidly 
with the seaborne operation.” On January 
12 General Alexander directed that “these 
operations will culminate with an attack by 
the Second Corps across the Rapido River on 
or about January 20.” He stated that since 
the enemy was regrouping his formations, the 
latter’s dispositions would be out of balance 
for the next few weeks, preventing him from 
undertaking offensive action on a large scale. 
Nevertheless, the enemy could be expected to 
resist tenaciously, to counterattack vigor- 
ously and to delay our advance to the maxi- 
mum with demolitions. General Alexander 
further directed that the Fifth Army would 
so conduct its operations as to force the 
enemy to withdraw north of Rome, and at 
the same time inflict the maximum losses on 
the German forces in the area south of Rome. 
The momentum of our advance must be 
maintained at all costs. The enemy should 
not be allowed any respite in which to re- 
organize or take up new positions; he must 
be compelled to react to the threat of his 
communications and rear, and advantage 
must be taken of this to break through his 
main defenses. 

The Eighth Army was to maintain suffi- 
cient pressure to prevent the enemy from 
moving any troops from its front to that of 
the Fifth Army. 

4. The timing of the separate phases of 
these cperations was thus a matter of the 
greatest importance. 

5. In compliance with the instructions of 
the Fifteenth Army Group, General Clark 
issued orders to effect a break-through in 
the Liri Valley with the forces at his disposal 
on the southern front, to exploit any success 
with his armored reserve over this, the only 
terrain offering possibilities for their employ- 
ment, and to make the Allied landing at 
Anzio after enemy reserves had been com- 
mitted south of Rome in the Liri Valley. The 
attack of the Thirty-sixth Division across the 
Rapido was therefore to be but one part of 
the continuing, phased, offensive of the Fif- 
teenth Army Group between January 12 and 
January 31, 1944. 

6. On January 15, 1944, it was estimated 
that the Germans had a total of 24 divisions 
in Italy. In front of the Fifth Army was the 
Fourteenth Panzer Corps of the German 
Tenth Army, holding a line extending in- 
land from the German right flank with four 
divisions, viz, the Ninety-fourth Grenadier 
Division, the Fifteenth Panzer Grenadier Di- 
vision, the Forty-fourth Grenadier Division, 
and the Fifth Mountain Division. In re- 
serve were three Panzer Grenadier Divisions, 
somewhat depleted. 

7. At this time the Fifth Army consisted 
of three corps, viz, the British Tenth Corps 
on the left, the United States Second Corps in 
the center, and the French Expeditionary 
Corps on the right. Our front extended from 
the sea a distance of about 35 air-line miles 
into the Appennines. The British Tenth 
Corps had the British Fifth, Fifty-sixth, and 
FPorty-sixth Divisions in the line. In the line 
on the United States Second Corps front were 
the Thirty-sixth Division on the left (south) 
and the Thirty-fourth Division on the north. 
Combat Command B of the First Armored 
Division was to exploit any break-through of 
the Rapido line by the Second Corps forces. 
The French corps had two divisions in line, 
viz., the Second Moroccan Infantry Division 
and the Third Algerian Infantry Division. 

8. The great mountain mass north and 
south of the Liri Valley constituted an im- 
posing barrier to our advance. In these 
mountains the Germans had developed the 
Gustav line as a massive series of defenses 
in depth; in the Second Corps zone it crossed 
the Liri Valley just west of the Rapido River. 

The Allied commanders recognized that 
casualties would probably result from an 
attack on such a position. Viewing the 
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problem from all sides, however, they be- 
lieved that were the enemy left free to op- 
pose our landings on the beaches at Anzio 
the casualties would, undoubtedly be higher 
because of the inherent vulnerability of a 
landing operation, with the great danger 
that the landing might be repulsed. The 
effect upon our operations as a whole would 
be far more disastrous. 

9. Fifth Army’s operations instructions No. 
13, issued on January 10, 1944, prescribed the 
progressive series of attacks. These occurred 
as follows: On January 12 the French Corps 
attacked to secure the right flank; on January 
15 it had advanced 4 miles, reaching the 
Gustav line north of Cassino. On January 15 
the United States Second Corps attacked and 
captured Monte Trocchio in order to obtain 
favorable jump-off positions for its later main 
attack. On January 17-18 the British Fifth 
Division crossed the Garigliano River and 
established a bridgehead; the Fifty-sixth 
Division in the center of the Tenth Corps also 
crossed the river, but on January 19 the 
Forty-sixth Division, on the right of the 
Tenth Corps, encountered such strong re- 
action to its attack across the Garigliano 
that it had to relinquish its gains. It was 
now more than ever important that the next 
phase, the Second Corps attack, be pressed 
in order that the momentum on the southern 
front be maintained and to deny to the 
enemy the free use of his forces to oppose 
our imminent landings at Anzio. The im- 
mediate objective of the main attack by the 
Second Corps on January 20 was to establish 
a bridgehead across the Rapido River and to 
exploit a break-through into the Liri Valley 
(appendix A). 

10. At 4 p. m. on January 20 the theater 
commander issued the order that definitely 
launched the amphibious operation against 
Anzio. 

11. Field order No, 20, Second Corps, issued 
on January 16, 1944, had given to the Thirty- 
sixth Division, on the left, the major mission 
of establishing a bridgehead over the Rapido 
in the Sant’ Angelo area as far as Pignataro. 
When the bridgehead had been established, 
Combat Command B of the First Armored 
Division was to pass through on corps order 
and attack northwestward up the Liri Valley 
toward Rome, with the hope of effecting a 
union of those elements of the Fifth Army on 
the southern front with those in the Anzio 
beachhead. The United States Thirty- 
fourth Division was to be prepared to attack 
Cassino from the east, or from the new 
bridgehead at Sant’ Angelo, or to pass 
through the Thirty-sixth Division as the op- 
portunity offered. The Thirty-fourth Divi- 
sion was to make a demonstration on Janu- 
ary 20 in its area in front of Cassino as a 
feint to divert attention from the Thirty- 
sixth Division’s attack. 

Powerful artillery support was provided. 
Engineers, tanks, tank destroyers, and other 
units were attached to the division. Before 
the attack the Twelfth Air Support Com- 
mand was to bomb strong points in the 
bridgehead area and to attack known enemy 
concentrations. 

12. The Thirty-sixth Division, by fleld or- 
der No, 42, dated January 18, 1944, directed 
that the attack be made a 8 p. m., January 
20, with the One Hundred and Forty-first 
and One Hundred and Forty-third Infantry 
Regimenis abreast, One Hundred and Forty- 
first Infantry on the right. In effect, the 
operation was to be an envelopment from the 
south of the powerful Cassino position. 

13. Despite its gallant efforts, the Thirty- 
sixth Division did not succeed either in es- 
tablishing a firm bridgehead across the 
Rapido or in driving a gap in the Gustav 
Line for our armored forces. On the night 
of January 20-21, the One Hundred and 
Forty-first Infantry Regiment got two com- 
panies across, and the One Hundred and 
Forty-third Infantry succeeded in placing a 
battalion on the German side of the river. 
By late morning of the 21st the One Hundred 
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and Forty-first Infantry had lost contact with 
its two companies across the river, and the 
remainder of the regiment withdrew to their 
assembly areas; likewise, the battalion of the 
One Hundred and Forty-third Infantry which 
had crossed withdrew to the American side. 

The-attack was resumed on the night of 
January 21-22 with little better success de- 
spite heroic efforts by the division. Two 
battalions of the One Hundred and Forty- 
first Infantry crossed and commenced fight- 
ing their way through the strong German po- 
sition. Intense enemy fire prevented con- 
struction of bridges and knocked out com- 
munications. By 4 p. m., January 22, the 
battalions on the west bank were com- 
pletely isolated; resupply, evacuation, and 
communication, were impossible. In the 
One Hundred and Forty-third Infantry sector 
the majority of the regiment crossed to the 
enemy side and started to fight westward. 
Enemy fire soon became intense, and in the 
open terrain casualties became serious. By 
12:40 p. m. January 22, all three battalions 
had been driven back east of the river, ex- 
cept for a few isolated groups still in enemy 
territory, whose members were killed or cap- 
tured. 

After these repulses, the division’s opera- 
tions were limited to demonstrations in sup- 
port of the attacks of the Thirty-fourth Di- 
vision to the north, organizing defensive po- 
Sitions east of the Rapido, and. patrolling 
along the river. 

These operations are described in greater 
detail in appendix B. 

14. The Thirty-sixth Division reported the 
following battle casualties during the month 
of January 1944: 





Offi- |Entisted 
cers men | otal 
ll elt ena el tyes Rs, 19 168 187 


Wonnded__.._...2.........- 71 1, 070 1, 141 
Missing in action 896 927 





Total battle casualtics. 121 2, 134 2, 255 





Deducting from the above figure the cas- 
ualties reported for the period January 1-19 
which were 32 killed, 89 wounded, and 6 
missing leaves a total of 2,128 which may be 
considered as resulting from the Rapido River 
operation. No attempt has been made to 
separate casualties reported for the period 
January 24-31 as the reports for this period 
would necessarily contain some casualties 
which resulted from the battle. Some of 
those reported as missing undoubtedly re- 
turned. 

15. The sector assigned the Thirty-sixth 
Division was selected because it alone offered 
the possibility of exploiting by an armored 
advance up the Liri Valley a bridgehead 
forced across the Rapido River. In reaching 
this decision both the Fifth Army and the 
Second Corps commanders considered the 
area assigned the Thirty-fourth Division. 
The idea of a major attack in this sector was 
rejected because; 

(a) This could not be considered a critical 
area for the enemy. The natural strength 
of the position insured its invulnerability 
with a minimum number of troops com- 
mitted to its defense. Any local successes 
which did not include possession of Cassino 
and its controlling heights would not menace 
his defensive positions nor facilitate the con- 
templated link up of the main Fifth Army 
elements with the enveloping forces to be 
landed at Anzio. 

(b) The terrain in this area was unsuitable 
for the employment of armor. The river, 
split into several courses, meanders through 
a fiat, marshy valley. Immediately to the 
west of the valley lies the mountain mass 
dominating both the Rapido and Liri River 
Valleys and presenting a tremendous obstacle 
to any further advance of armor once it was 
across the river. This was demonstrated on 
January 24, 1944, when the Thirty-fourth 
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Division, holding the sector on the right of 
the Thirty-sixth, attacked across the Rapido, 
making its main effort 1 mile north of 
Cassino. The tanks which went forward to 
assist the infantry bogged down. Each re- 
peated effort resulted in more tanks becoming 
inextricably mired or being destroyed by the 
enemy fire which commanded all approaches. 
It was only on January 29 that 23 tanks 
finally crossed the Rapido to participate in a 
limited objective attack in the hills north 
of Cassino. 

(c) Any attempt to move south after 
crossing the river and then northwes across 
the front of the Cassino defenses would have 
encountered that same -pposition which 
some weeks later checked all our attacks. 

16. The operations during January 1944 
followed the orthodox pattern of an attack 
against a defensive position, viz, to pin the 
enemy down and attract his reserves by a 
vigorous frontal attack, making the main 
effort by a wide envelopment in force of one 
of his flanks and rear. In this instance the 
frontal attack was made by the British Tenth, 
the United States Second, and the French 
Corps, while the United States Sixth Corps, 
landing at Anzio, constituted the envelop- 
ment of the enemy’s flank and the threat to 
his communications to the rear. A similar 
maneuver on a larger scale was successfully 
performed in France when the British forces 
and our own First Army maintained a grind- 
ing pressure, at the price of many casual- 
ties, against the Germans beyond Caen, while 
General Patton’s Third Army swept wide to 
encircle the Germans’ Seventh Army in the 
Falaise pocket. 

17. After the attempts of the British Tenth 
Corps to gain the high ground to the north- 
west of the Garigliano River and to the south 
of the Liri had been checked by the enemy, 
time was too short to permit the remounting 
of a major effort in this area that would be 
of material assistance to the Anzio under- 
taking. The necessary regrouping in this 
area with its meager and rudimentary road 
net would have required a delay of a week 
or more. The schedule for the use of the 
amphibious equipment required for the 
Anzio operation and for its release for prep- 
aration of the invasion of Normandy was 
too tight to permit further delay. It was 
therefore essential that the Thirty-sixth Di- 
vision attack proceed as planned. 

18. On other occasions during this war, 
necessary attacks against strongly defended 
positions have resulted in numerous casual- 
ties. For example, on June 6, 1944, the two 
infantry regiments of the First Division as- 
saulting the Normandy beaches suffered 1,164 
casualties including 186 killed in action; on 
June 6 and 7 one regiment of the Twenty- 
ninth Division sustained 1,007 casualties in- 
cluding 247 killed in action. This was a 
frontal attack against a defensive wall which 
the enemy had strengthened to the maxi- 
mum of its ability, yet the landings were 
successful. Throughout the war the suc- 
cess of our operations frequently hinged upon 
bold and incessant offensives against posi- 
tions which at first view might seem to be 
impregnable. Not only the Normandy land- 
ings but the landings against the powerful 
defenses at Salerno, and those along the 
Riviera are cases in point, To cite a further 
example, our airborne operations just prior 
to the Normandy landings were needed to 
secure the exits from Utah beach; they were 
ordered despite the strongest discouragement 
by the troop commanders who warned that 
the casualties might run to 70 or 80 percent. 
Despite these forebodings, the casualties 
actually amounted to 10 percent. 

19. That the sacrifices of the Thirty-sixth 
Division were not in vain is indicated by the 
first 3 days of the Anzio landing in which our 
Third Infantry Division suffered 236 casual- 
ties, including 56 killed. In the presence of 
an alert foe much heavier losses might have 
resulted. It is the view of the War Depart- 
ment that had the attacks on the southern 
front been discontinued because of difficul- 
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ties of terrain or enemy resistance, and had 
the Thirty-sixth Division remained inactive 
and allowed the enemy to use his reserves to 
our maximum disadvantage, the Anzio land- 
ings would have been heavily opposed with 
disastrous results. The German reaction to 
our landings at Salerno had been a warning. 
Prior to the Anzio landings our Intelligence 
had estimated that by dark on January 23 the 
enemy could have massed more than two divi- 
sions against the Anzio front. General Wil- 
son reported that on the day of the Anzio 
landing it was apparent from the fierceness 
of his counterattack against the main Fifth 
Army front that the bulk of the enemy’s re- 
serve must be in line leaving only weak 
forces in the Rome area. The Allied Intelli- 
gence reports indicate that our unremitting 
pressure On the southern front, although 
unsuccessful locally, attracted three German 
reserve divisions which could have attacked 
our Anzio forces in the first few days of the 
beachhead. 

20. A veteran division, victorious in the bat- 
tles of Salerno, Monte Maggiore, and San 
Pietro, had suffered a serious repulse despite 
its heroic efforts. Its plans had been made 
carefully; supplies and equipment, with the 
exception of boats and foot bridges, were am- 
ple. This exception was not the decisive fac- 
tor since many companies succeeded in cross- 
ing the river. Inability to erect and maintain 
bridges to permit the follow-through of 
strong reinforcements and supplies, lack of 
visibility for more effective artillery fire on 
enemy counterattacks, and the complete dis- 
ruption of communications were all contrib- 
uting factors. Even more important were 
the enemy’s extremely strong and expertly 
defended fortifications west of the river. 


NARRATIVE OF OPERATIONS OF THIRTY-SIXTH 
DIVIsIon 


1. The front of the Thirty-sixth Division 
extended about 4 miles southward from the 
western slopes of Monte Trocchio. About 
1,000 yards west of the foot of Monte Troc- 
chio the Rapido River flowed southward. 
East of the river much of the land was 
marshy and covered with reeds and brush. 
The Rapido was about 50 feet wide, 10 to 15 
feet deep, and flowed at about 4 miles an hour 
between nearly vertical banks about 5 feet 
high. Midway along the Thirty-sixth Divi- 
sion’s front, on the west bank, were the 
rubble remains of Sant’ Angelo, on a 40-foot 
bluff. East of the river the Germans had 
planted extensive mine fields; west of it they 
had organized a strong position with concrete 
bunkers and dugouts and barbed-wire pro- 
tection about 100 to 200 yards from the 
river's edge. 

2. Because of the natural strength of the 
Sant’ Angelo position, the Thirty-sixth Divi- 
Sion planned to capture it by envelopment 
from the north and south. Because the 
enemy pcsitions on the heights flanking the 
Liri Valley dominated the battle area, the 
attack was to be made under cover of dark- 
ness; in addition, chemical smoke was pro- 
—— to keep the area blanketed during day- 
ight. 

3. By midnight, January 15-16, the One 
Hundred and Forty-first and One Hundred 
and Forty-third Infantry Regiments had oc- 
cupied positions east of the Rapido from 
which their attacks were to be launched. 
Patrols of the. One Hundred and Forty-first 
Infantry having reperted extensive mine 
fields on the east bank, the engineers were 
directed to clear lanes to the crossing sites. 
There were, however, some casualties from 
mines during the approach march to the 
crossings on the night of January 20. 


JANUARY 20, 1944 


4. From 7:30 to 8 p. m. on January 20 the 
artillery fired 31,000 rounds in preparation 
of the Thirty-sixth Division’s attack. The 
needs of the Tenth Corps and the air prepara- 
tion for the Anzio landing -had imposed limi- 
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tations on our air resources. On January 20 
the Twelfth Air Support Command flew 124 
sorties to support the Second Corps. Sixty- 
four sorties bombed strong points just west 
of the river north and south of Sant’ Angelo; 


60 hit roads and gun positions in the Cassino 
area. 


ONE HUNDRED AND FORTY-FIRST INFANTRY 


5. At 7 p. m. the assault echelons of the 
First Battalion, One Hundred and Forty-first 
Infantry, started from the boat dump east 
of La Pieta toward the river. Darkness had 
fallen and a thick fog hung over the river. 
En route to the crossing site Companies A 
and B were caught under enemy artillery fire 
and in mine fields. 

6. The Third Battalion, the other assault 
battalion, likewise ran into difficulties. Of 
the four improvised foot bridges they were 
to install, one was found damaged in the 
dump by hostile artillery fire; a second was 
destroyed while being carried through a 
minefield; a third was knocked out by artil- 
lery fire; and the fourth was not put into 
place until 4 a. m. on January 21. 

7. Neither of the two battalions was able 
to launch rubber boats because of the rapid 
current and steep banks encountered. Many 
of the boats were destroyed when their carry- 
ing parties strayed into mine fields. Finally 
at 4 a. m., January 21, Companies A and B 
and a few men of C Company crossed the 
river over the Third Battalion bridge. Hostile 
mortar and artillery fire caused this bridge 
to be abandoned. The Third Battalion did 
not effect its crossing. 

8. Attempts by the engineers to install an 
8-ton infantry support, bridge were frus- 
trated by enemy fire. 

9. At 5:15 a. m., January 21, all elements 
which had crossed the river were ordered to 
dig in and hold their positions while those 
still waiting to cross were withdrawn to 
original assembly areas before dawn. By late 
morning contact was lost with the troops 
across the river. 


ONE HUNDRED AND FORTY-THIRD INFANTRY 


10. The One Hundred and Forty-third In- 
fantry regiment’s front extended from Sant’ 
Angelo to the junction of the Liri and Gari 
Rivers. The One Hundred and Forty-third 
Infantry was to cross at two points. At8p.m. 
the leading elements of the First Battalion 
reached the more northerly crossing point 
carrying rubber boats provided by the engi- 
neers. Intermittent artillery and mortar fire 
was falling in the vicinity. Company C 
crossed first and immediately came under 
small arms and mortar fire. By the time C 
Company was across all the boats had been 
destroyed and the engineers had become dis- 
organized. Artillery and mortar fire had 
caused losses in B and C Companies. By 
5 a. m., January 21, the First Battalion had 
placed two foot bridges over the river and 
although these were damaged, the entire 
battalion had crossed by 6 a. m.. 

11. By 7:16 a. m. the First Battalion had 
been unable to make any progress and was 
pinned down under heavy machine gun, 
mortar, and artillery fire. The battalion 
commander requested permission to with- 
draw. The division commander directed that 
the battalion remain in position west of the 
river. Before these instructions reached 
the battalion commander he had withdrawn 
his men to the east bank. 

12, At the southern crossing site, where 
the Third Battalion was to cross, the boat 
groups moving to the river lost their direc- 
tion; some strayed into a minefield. Rubber 
boats were destroyed, and casualties among 
both the engineers and the infantry had 
caused dispersion and disorganization. By 
daylight the battalion had not succeeded in 
getting anyone across. 


JANUARY 21 AND 22, 1944 


13. At 10 a. m. January 21, the corps com- 
mander, Major General Keyes, directed that 
the attack be continued, and the division 
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commander arranged for additional boats to 
replace those destroyed by the enemy. 

ONE HUNDRED AND FORTY-FIRST INFANTRY 

14. At 10 o’clock that night the Second 
Battalion, One Hundred and Forty-first In- 
fantry, was at the river ready to cross. The 
same difficulties were experienced as on the 
preceding night; rubber boats capsized and 
sank when hit by fire, and prepared foot 
bridges proved unsatisfactory. However, 
using improvised foot bridges, the majority 
of the assault elements of the Second and 
Third Battalions had crossed by 5:30 a. m. on 


. January 22. Again all attempts to install an 


infantry support bridge were unsuccessful. 
General Waiker ordered the engineers to in- 
stall a Bailey bridge regardless of enemy fire, 
which nevertheless prevented erection of the 
bridge. 

15. A fog, together with the smoke used to 
screen our movements during daylight, 
blinded our own artillery observers. Com- 
plete dependence for location of hostile bat- 
teries fell upon sound locators. Heavy fir- 
ing, however, practically nullified the effec- 
tiveness of the latter. Enemy snipers with 
automatic weapons took advantage of our 
smoke and took up prepared positions very 
close to our units across the river. 

16, These units pressed the attack toward 
their objectives. They managed to break 
through the barbed wire to a distance of 
some 600 yards. Beyond this they were un- 
able to advance because of machine-gun 
fire, mine fields, heavy mortar and artillery 
fire, and prepared defenses. The regiment 
was forced to stop and dig in. 

17. Attempts to reorgau‘ze were futile. 
Communications were bad, casua'ities were 
serious, and by 5 p. m. January 22, the 
commanding officers and their staffs and all 
but one of the company ccmmanders of the 
Second and Third Battalions had been either 
killed or wounded. Efforts to supply the 
units across the river were prevented by 
enemy fire. 

18. At 4 p. m., Janvary 22, the enemy 
launched counterattacks. The accounts of 
these counterattacks pieced together from 
the stories of individual survivors present 
an incomplete and fragmer ry picture. Af- 
ter feeling out the positions of the One Hun- 
dred and Forty-first Infantry from 4 p. m. 
to 5 p. m., the enemy encircled them. Sev- 
eral attacks were stopped, but the regiment 
received repeated concentrations of all types 
of fire. 

19. By 10:40 p. m. no more sounds of 
American fire were heard from the west bank. 
That night, personnel of the Second and 
Third Battalions who had worked their way 
back across the river organized on the east 
bank. Ferrying patrols were formed to bring 
back men left west of the river, but these 
operations were frustrated by heavy enemy 
fire. 

ONE HUNDRED AND FORTY-THIRD INFANTRY 


20. The attack on the One Hundred and 
Forty-third Infantry was renewed at 4 p. m. 
January 20. Smoke was placed cn both 
sides of the river, and the third battalion 
completed crossing by 6:30 p. m. It then 
advanced slowly through the enemy wire, 
knocking out some machine guns but suffer- 
ing heavy casualties from hostile gunfire. 

21. The First Battalion crossed north of the 
Third Battalion. By 6:35 p. m., Companies 
A and B of this battalion succeeded in 
reaching the west bank under heavy ma- 
chine-gun, mortar, and artillery fire. At 
11:17 p. m., information was received from 
the First Battalion that Company C had not 
yet crossed, and that heavy machine-gun 
and mortar fire was holding up the progress 
of the battalion. 

22. At 11:40 p. m. the Second Battalion was 
ordered to cross the river at the Third Bat- 
talion side. Some time was lost when the 
engineer guides lost their way, but two com- 
panies crossed the river to a position on the 
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right of the Third Battalion. Company G 
remained near the foot bridge to protect the 
rear, At 8 a. m., January 22 the two as- 
sault companies were stopped 200 yards west 
of the river by heavy fire of allkinds. Enemy 
rocket fire which plastered the position from 
9 a. m. to 10 a. m. made it untenable. 

23. By the morning of January 22 the First 
Battalion, One Hundred and Forty-third In- 
fantry, had lost its battalion commander 
and its three rifle company commanders. All 
battalions became badly disorganized and for 
the most part were driven back to the east 
side of the river. The bridge and all boats 
had been destroyed. At 12:40 p. m. the bat- 
talions were reorganizing east of the river, 
and only a few isolated groups remained on 
the west bank. All three battalions of the 
regiment were now ordered to reorganize de- 
fensive positions on the high ground east 
of the Rapido in the vicinity of their pre- 
viously occupied assembly areas. 


JANUARY 23 
ONE HUNDRED AND FORTY-FIRST INFANTRY 


24. The Thirty-sixth Division was ordered 
to simulate crossings as a division to assist 
the Thirty-fourth Division in its attack on 
Cassino. The One Hundred and Forty-first 
Infantry complied by making three dem- 
onstrations on the night of January 23-24 
and two demonstrations on the night of 
January 27-28 and by attempting to put 
patrols across the river. 

25. On the morning of January 24 a patrol 
crossed the river with little opposition. 
However, the enemy spotted the attempt and 
put down heavy fires, whereupon the patrol 
returned. 


ONE HUNDRED AND FORTY-THIRD INFANTRY 


26. During the night of January 24-25 the 
Qne Hundred and Forty-third Infantry con- 
ducted demonstrations along. the river. 


These demonstrations were countered by the 
enemy with heavy artillery and rocket fire. 
Patrols sent out every night subsequent to 


January 22 either failed to get across the 

river or were forced back shortly after reach- 

ing the far bank. 

SETTLEMENT OF ACCOUNTS OF DECEASED 
OFFICERS AND ENLISTED MEN 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I now wish to take up a privileged 
matter. 

From the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs, to which were referred the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives to 
the bill S. 50, to permit settlement of ac- 
counts of deceased officers and enlisted 
men of the Navy, Marine Corps, and 
Coast Guard, and of deceased commis- 
sioned officers of the Public Health Serv- 
ice, without administration of estates, I 
report back the amendments. . 

Senate bill 50 is a bill relating to the 
settlement of accounts of deceased per- 
sonnel. The principal purpose of the 
bill is to remove the $1,000 limitation 
row found in existing laws. 

The measure was reported from the 
Naval Affairs Committee, with an 
amendment, and was passed by the Sen- 
ate on December 20, 1945. It was fur- 
ther amended in the House Naval Af- 
fairs Committee, after consultation with 
the chairman of the House Military Af- 
fairs Committee, to include the Army. 
The measure as so amended and as 
passed by the House is approved by both 
the War and Navy Departments. 

When the measure was returned to the 
Senate the Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. WatsH], chairman of the Senate 
Naval Affairs Committee, very graciously 
requested that it be referred to the Sen- 
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ate Military Affairs Committee, in order 
that that committee might examine it 
and ascertain just what the proposed 
legislation contains. 

On behalf of the committee, I now 
move that the Senate concur in the 
House amendments. If it is necessary 
to lay aside the unfinished business, Mr. 
President, let me say that I understand 
that there is no objection to the bill, and 
that action on the amendments of the 
House will not require much time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments of the House of Represent- 
atives have a privileged status. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I under- 
stand that the motion is to concur in the 
amendments of the House of Representa- 
tives. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. That is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. WHITE. Have they been pre- 
sented to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. They have 
been presented to the Committee on Na- 
val Affairs and accepted, and referred 
to the Committee on Military Affairs, in 
order that we might ascertain if there 
was any addition which the committee 
wished to make. They were accepted by 
the committee, and as the agent of the 
committee I am making the motion to 
concur in the House amendments. 

Mr. WHITE. Do they come before the 
Senate with the full approval of the 
Committee on Military Affairs? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. They do, Mr. 
President. I might say that I am mak- 
ing this motion through the courtesy of 
the chairman of the Committee on Na- 
val Affairs [Mr. WatsH]. Had he wished, 
he could have moved concurrence in the 
House amendments when they were first 
presented to the Senate. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, what 
are the amendments? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. It will take 
only a short time to read the amend- 
ments. I suggest that they be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendments. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 3, 
after liae 2, it is proposed to insert: 

Sec. 4. The paragraph of the act entitled 
“An act making appropriations for sundry 
civil expenses of the Government for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1907, and for other 
purposes,” approved June 30, 1906 (34 Stat. 
750), as amended by the act of December 7, 
1944 (58 Stat. 795), which related to the set- 
tlement of accounts of deceased officers and 
enlisted men of the Army, is amended to 
read as follows: 

“Hereafter in the settlement of the ac- 
counts of deceased officers or enlisted persons 
of the Army, where no demand is presented 
by a duly appointed legal representative of 
the estate, the accounting officers may allow 
the amount found due to the decedent’s 
widow, widower, or legal heirs in the follow- 
ing order of precedence: First, to the widow 
or widower; second, if decedent left no widow 
or widower, or the widow or widower be dead 
at time of settlement, then to the children 
or their issue, per stirpes; third, if no widow, 
widower, or descendants, then to the father 
and mother in equal parts; fourth, if either 
the father or mother be dead, then to the 
one surviving; fifth, if there be no widow, 
widower, child, father, or mother at the date 
of settlement, then to the brothers and sisters 
and children of deceased brothers and sisters, 
per stirpes: Provided, That this act shall not 
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be so construed as to prevent payment from 
the amount due the decedent's estate of fu- 
neral expenses, provided a claim therefor is 
presented by the person or persons who ac- 
tually paid the same before settlement by the 
accounting officers.” 


And amend the title so as to read: “An 
act to permit settlement of accounts of 
deceased officers and enlisted men of the 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast 
Guard, and of deceased commissioned 
officers of the Public Health Service, 
without administration of estates.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Utah (Mr. Txomas)} 
that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ments of the House to Senate bill 50. 

The motion was agreed to. 


THE LATE SENATOR REED, OF MISSOURI— 
ARTICLE BY ROBERT F. KLEPINGER 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, during 
my early service in this body with some 
of the Menibers still here there was in 
the Senate a Member from Missouri— 
widely known even today, although he 
has passed on—James A, Reed. When 
he spoke in the Senate he commanded 
the attention of all the Members and his 
words were read with varying emotions 
throughout the whole country. He had 
many ardent followers and there were 
a great many who violently disagreed 
with him. But in my service here I 
think I may say that I cannot recall a 
more forceful speaker on this floor on a 
variéty of subjects than the late Senator 
James A. Reed. Senators were lucky if 
they had him on their side, and Senators 
feared his eloquence and massing of logic 
if he appeared as an adversary. There 
were many positions which Senator Reed 
took on matters with which I did not 
find myself in accord, but there were 
many, many times when I did. He was 
the sworn enemy of hypocrisy and sham, 
the ready defender of the weak and the 
oppressed, and a stalwart in the defense 
of our Constitution and the rights of 
the individual, no matter what the sta- 
tion of the individual might be. 

Mr. President, there has come to my 
attention a short article written by Mr. 
Robert F. Klepinger, of the Ohio and 
District of Columbia bars, about Senator 
Reed, quoting briefly from some of the 
speeches he made on the Senate floor, 


‘and I thought it might be fitting to have 


it printed in the Recorp because some of 
the gems of speech uttered by Senator 
Reed in some of the debates years ago 
are well worth rereading in our present 
situation. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp immediately following my re- 
marks some excerpts from speeches de- 
livered in the Senate by the Honorable 
James Alexander Reed, a Senator from 
Missouri, and some notes concerning the 
same by Mr. Robert F. Klepinger, of the 
Ohio and District of Columbia bars. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
and notes were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

JAMES ALEXANDER REED, 1861-1944, A SENATOR 
FROM MISSOURI 
(By Robert F. Klepinger, of the Ohio and 
District of Columbia bars) 
_Each day for 18 years, 1911-29, the linotype 
operators at the Government Printing Office 
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pounded out for the CoNcREssIonaL Recorp 
listing of United States Senators the line: 
“James A. Reed—a Senator from Missouri.” 
I suggest to those who may read this tribute 
to him that, as they gaze upon the reproduc- 
tion of his likeness, they reflect for but a 
moment upon the career of this remarkable 
man. It is written by one of the opposite 
political faith, but who shall always admire 
this great Jeffersonian Democrat. 

Man protests constantly that he seeks for 
truth and the eternal verities, yet for almost 
two decades Reed, of Missouri, thundered 
all of them upon the Senate floor. He was 
the scourge of hypocrisy—the anathema of 
false piety. He was the knight of American 
politics most dreaded by liars, cheats, and 
pretenders. He was the epitome of the real 
meaning of the title “A Senator of the United 
States.” Let us begin at the beginning. 

In 1911 one of Reed's first biasts in the 
Senate was to denounce some of his col- 
leagues as “legislative assassins” for their 
attitude respecting proposals which, in his 
judgment, were inimical to the best interests 
of the American people. That attitude was 
to continue throughout his Senate service. 
Reed was a “lawyer's lawyer.” His knowl- 
edge of the law and understanding of human 
nature were not only monumental but phe- 
nomenal. Over 20 years ago I wandered into 
the Senate Gallery by chance. Reed was 
speaking. It was the first time I saw or 
heard him. He was opposing the resolution 
of Underwood, of Alabama, which would 
have limited debate in the Senate. I 
listened out of curiosity. I remained fas- 
cinated. He was carrying the torch for those 
who had resisted oppression since time be- 
gan. He said, in substance: “Let us not talk 
about majority rule. The majority has been 
more often wrong than right. The majority 
cruicified Christ; it cut off the ears of John 
Pym; it burned men at the stake; it applied 
the thumbscrew and the rack; its intolerance 
has been demonstrated through the ages. 
Only upon the Senate floor,” he said, “was 
the right preserved where a man could talk 
fearlessly until physically exhausted.” The 
proposal was rejected, as it should have been. 

After the experience, I became a constant 
habitue of the gallery for a decade. It was 
a delight to listen to Reed slay his foes in 
verbal combat and to observe the effect upon 
his audience by ridicule and, conversely, by 
pathos and tenderness. For instance, he 
could express disgust by exclaiming that a 
person or situation was so nauseating “as to 
make the gorge rise from the gizzard of an 
ostrich.” Do those words illustrate suffi- 
ciently adverse feeling? On the other hand 
he could scale the peaks of eloquence. For 
example, his beautiful description of his 
friend Champ Clark at the latter’s bier; never 
had he seen such devotion between father 
and family; even the very soil that soon was 
to receive the deceased Speaker would be en- 
riched by the love he bore for the old Com- 
monwealth of Missour!l. Representative Ran- 
KIN, of Mississippi, recently referred to that 
speech as the equal of Ingersoll’s delivered 
at the grave of his brother Ebon. 

The student and anyone interested in 
American politics would do well to accumu- 
late from the Recorp the remarks of Reed 
during those years which Senator JoHNSON 
of California once referred to as “grateful.” 
The saga which would be revealed in its 
pages will reflect the near prescience of Mis- 
souri’s first citizen. Read again, as current 
events crowd upon us, the magnificent debate 
and argument culminating in his famous 
speech in September 1919 when the Senate, 
unable to restrain its emotions, arose, and 
contrary to its rules, burst into applause. 
The Post, an uninfluential newspaper in 
Washington, in its lead editorial, grudgingly 
was compelled to admit, on the news of 
Reed’s death, that he was the master of 
the art of legislative debate and oratory. 
Then read, too, the debate between Reed and 
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Senator Borah on prohibition. I heard that 
one. If ever a man forced the long and blue- 
nosed fringe to cover, it was upon that oc- 
casion. I see him now, striding down the 
Senate aisle at the conclusion of the morn- 
ing hour, to begin his diatribe against that 
absurd but noble experiment. He referred 
to one Wayne Wheeler whose pontifications 
he excoriated. Reed read from a book by or 
about Wheeler and threw it on the floor in 
contempt. 

The galleries listened, intent upon his 
every word and gesture. Finally he affected 
mock pride of being a poet albeit with limi- 
tations, and contributed a few words to the 
concluding lines of “America the Beautiful”: 
“God shed his grace on thee, 

And crown thy good with brotherhood 
From sea to shining sea.” 
Reed added: 


“As an hundred thousand prisoners 
Look through the bars at me.” 


For those who would refresh their mem- 
ories of the language he used to pay his re- 
spects to the author of the Volstead law, 
they may also consult the text printed at 
the end of this article. It cannot be found 
in the permanent CONGRESSIONAL RECORD as 
it was deleted and appeared only in the tem- 
porary or daily issue.’ 

Looking back over the years, many scenes 
in the Senate Chamber come to mind where- 
in Missouri’s senior Senator was cast in a 
leading role. Perhaps the most stirring was 
his swan song delivered January 30, 1929. 
It was one of his greatest speeches in my 
opinion. He warned of war. With fine 
scorn he pointed to colleagues who were 
complacent as “dreamers of dreams.” To 
those who yawned, so to speak, at the sug- 
gestion this country prepare for war, he 
addressed the remarks appended to this 
article.* 


1Until the other day I never had the 


pleasure of seeing the distinguished author 
of the Volstead Act. His brief biography 
states that he was born in the United States. 
I am informed he speaks a very broken 
English. I do not know what his ancestry 
may be but I do know that I have gazed 
upon the pictures of the celebrated con- 
spirators of the past, the countenances of 
those who have led in fanatical crusades, 
the burners of witches, tht executidner who 
applied the torch of persecution, and I saw 
them all again when I looked at the author 
of this bill. 

2“Would you hear the voice of the world, 
oh, you dreamers of dreams? Listen, and 
your ears will be greeted by the roar of 
furnaces which are forging the plates of ships 
of war. Listen, and you can hear the chorus 
of mighty hammers shaping the keels of 
great battleships. There will come to you 
the hum of countless lathes shaping rifles 
and machine guns. You can hear the whir 
oz the wings of innumerable airplanes. Look, 
and you can behold the skilled engineers of 
every nation as they plan and direct the con- 
struction of armaments. They are calculat- 
ing the distance of every shot, the eleva- 
tion of every gun. Look again, and millions 
of men are marching and counter-marching 
in command of skilled officers; and back of 
these armies are peoples who believe in these 
policies and who support them uncomplain- 
ingly with taxes. The war councils of every 
great nation have prepared plans for the 
sinking of the American fleet, the bombard- 
ment of American cities, and they have laid 
out the roads over which the armies are to 
travel in case of war with the United States. 

“The story of the world is a story of 
treaties made and broken. Every civilized 
nation at every point of history has had 
treaties of this kind with the other civilized 
nations. Yet these people seemed to im- 
agine that because Mr. Bryan and some 
others had negotiated some treaties provid- 
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Senator Hale, of Maine, who was In charge 
of the naval cruiser bill which was the oc- 
ceasion of this speech, said very little urging 
its passage. It was not necessary after 
Reed's masterpiece. 

It should be recalled, however, that the 
Senator was confronted by others in the 
Senate of great ability. The Senator who 
was just about his match in resourcefulness, 
legal acumen and persistence, was, curiously 
enough, one bearing his own name. I refer 
to Dave Reed, of Pennsylvania. Shrewd, 
careful and possessed of an abundance of 
self-confidence, the Pennsylvania solon re- 
sisted with consummate skill his Missouri 
colleague in the election scandals matter 
when the latter was demanding a Senate in- 
vestigation. But Reed, of Pennsylvania, 
lacked one thing: color. Jim exuded it. 
The investigation was directed by the Senate 
and Senator-elect Vare was denied his seat. 

A study of Reed's career is superficial unless 
some reference is made to his appearance. 
He was arresting not only to hear but to see. 
An immaculate dresser, his hair was the 
shade of white that fitted in exactly with his 
piercing eyes, which seemed to literally bore 
through things mundane. But his voice, ah, 
many newsmen have tried to describe it. 
It did not admit of exact description. The 
tone was pleasing, yet at once a bit strange, 
almost “mystic, wonderful.” The combina- 
tion of talents possessed by Reéd was largely 
responsible for the fact that all opponents 
avoided becoming entangled with him or 
having attempted to bait him in the heat of 
debate almost invariably rued having done 
so. One of the classic examples of such a 
mistake is that of former Senator Robinson, 
of Indiana, who one day sneeringly referred 
to him as the “venerable white-haired Sen- 
ator from Missouri.” Reed waited until Rob- 
inson had concluded, then arose and made 
the brief announcement: “On tomorrow 1 
shall attend to my young friend from In- 
diana.” To those who may have a penchant 
for research into such matters, it is recom- 
mended that they will enjoy the remarks 
which he directed to his “young friend from 
Indiana.” The press feigned puzzlement on 
that occasion as to which was whiter, Reed's 
hair or Robinson's countenance. 

With all his gift for invective, Reed could 
with equal zeal defend (if defense were need- 
ed) one allied with the opposite political 
party. When C. B. Warren was nominated 
for Attorney General and supporters of the 
nominee compared his activities to Repub- 


ing for arbitration, that that was the end of 
war, and they went around singing, ‘I didn’t 
raise my boy to be a soldier.’ Of course no 
woman ever raised her boy to be a soldier, 
but she did not raise him to be a poltroon 
and a coward, I hope: she did not raise him 
to stand by, I hope, and see his mother 
abused; she did not raise him, I hope, be- 
neath the American flag, to be a coward and 
a poltroon who would sacrifice the interests 
of his country. 

“How many times must we learn this 
lesson? What kind of intellect is it that 
can say there will never be any more war, 
there is going to be eternal peace, we do 
not need any arms, we can rely on the doc- 
trine of brotherly love, and at the same time 
can see that every great nation in the world 
is building warships, forging cannon, massing 
soldiers, preparing for some eventuality 
which we all hope will never occur but which 
we all know may occur? 

“The world has not changed much. We 
may talk a great deal, but the old sun swings 
through the firmament as it did centuries 
ago. Men and women are much the same 
as they were back in the twilight of time. 
Ambition, hope, desire, hate, and revenge 
still play their part in this human life, and 
he is the most derelict of all men who does 
not provide for his own household and ior 
the defense of his own country.” 
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lican Senator Knox, Reed said; “For a num- 
ber of years I sat here and looked into the 
face of Philander C. Knox. He was an intel- 
lectual giant, and he was intellectually as 
honest as he was intellectually great. I chal- 
lenge the right of any man to name him in 
the same breath, in the same sentence, in 
the same day, in the same chamber, in the 
same century, with Charles Beecher Warren. 
I stand to defend the honored dead against 
that aspersion.” 

Among the funnier observations of Reed 
was that one about the maternity bill de- 
bated in the Senate. It would have required 
every prospective mother to register that fact 
with some officer in every local courthouse or 
something of the kind. Jim waxed really 
humorous. He pointed out with oily unction 
that some female organization urged its en- 
actment although, he said, it would have 
made the courthouses public snooperies, 
Then he slew its advocates. He added: “The 
Sonate persisted in inquiring as to the back- 
grcund of the organization, demanding we 
pass the bill. What did we find? Every 
member of it was a spinster beyond the age 
of hope.” 

Some of us used to listen to the criticism 
of him that he was a destructionist; that he 
had contributed nothing to legislative affairs 
in that no public law bore his name, and so 
forth. Our best reply was that before any 
garden could grow, the weeds must be dug 
and their roots turned up to the sun. But 
Reed’s answer to such criticism was devas- 
tating: 

“I have been called a destructive man. It 
has been charged that all my energy and 
‘brilliant ability’ have been devoted to ob- 
structing legislation and tearing down the 
programs conceived by others. I have done 
a lot of that, thank God. My only regret is 
that I was not given the power to do more 
of it. Let Congress desist from its assaults 
upon the Constitution—let those ‘construc- 
tive’ legislators cease, for 30 days, their con- 
stant, insidicus efforts to undermine the bul- 
warks of our liberties—and maybe I can find 
time to consider some legisiation with some 
common sense and justice in it.” 

I have previously adverted to Senator 
Reed's legal capacity and knowledge. It was 
perhaps overshadowed by his political ac- 
complishments. His record as a trial lawyer 
is impressive. When a young prosecutor, he 
lost but two cases out of nearly three hun- 
dred. If anyone should rise to challenge the 
assertion that he was a peerless cross- 
examiner, let his conduct of numerous Senate 
investigations speak for itself. I seem to re- 
call reading in the Federal Reporter a judicial 
expression extolling him not only for the 
oral argument in a cause, but for the excel- 
lence of his briefs. 

Listen again to his views respecting the 
obligation to defend the Constitution and to 
uphold the independence of the judiciary, in 
an address before the American Bar Associa- 
tion at Kansas City on September 27, 1937: 

“How shall we regard those who having 
taken: the oath to support and defend the 
Constitution put forth the plea that the 
Constitution is obsolete; that it is a dead 
thing? When did it become obsolete? Was 
it cbsolete in January 1937 when every 
Member of the House of Representatives and 
one-third of the Members of the Senate 
solemniy took an oath to defend the Con- 
stitution? Was it obsolete when the Presi- 
dent, on the same day, repeated in substance 
and effect the same solemn obligation? Was 
it obsolete 4 years earlier when these same 
men or their predecessors took that oath in 
order to take office? I repeat, when did it be- 
come obsolete? 

“The doctrine of ‘obsolescence’ does not lie 
in the mouths of men who solemnly swore 
to defend and protect as a living thing the 
Constitution enacted by the people of the 
United States. 
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“The doctrine of obsolescence ought to sear 
the tongue and burn the lips of any man 
who took an oath to defend that Constitu- 
tion. 

“The Constitution is the law of the people. 
It springs directly from their authority. It 
is the measure of authority. It is the meas- 
ure of authority of all Federal officeholders. 
There could be no Congress except for the 
Constitution. There could be no President 
except for the Constitution. And from the 
same Constitution the rights and authority 
of the courts are derived. 

“Destroy the independence of the judiciary 
and the Congress becomes omnipotent. It 
will be the judge of the constitutionality of 
its own acts. Its arbitrary commands are 
substituted for the will of the people who 
created it and who solemnly limited its au- 
thority.” 

In the same address he repeated the ageless 
truths and alluded once more to majority 
rule and the dangers attendant upon it: 

“Why was such a Constitution adopted? 

“The patriots who framed it knew, as you 
know, that regardless of impulses of right and 
wrong, no single individual, no group of 
officials, can be trusted with unlimited 
authority. 

“They understood, as you understand, that 
‘power feeds on power.’ Equally well they 
knew that the will of a majority of citizens 
might become as oppressive as the decrees of 
a single despot. Accordingly, they deter- 
mined that the rights of the minority should 
be guarded by a great and fundamental law 
against all manner of oppression. 

“They had before them the fact that a 
majority nailed Christ to the cross; burned 
Joan of Arc at the stake; roasted Michael 
Servetus over a slow fire; fed the Christians 
to the lions; covered the world with scaffolds 
upon which the majority tortured and exe- 
cuted the minority. They remembered that 
the benign countenance of religion Was once 
distorted into the cruel lineaments of fanati- 
cism. They knew that an honest fanatic, 
whether of church or state, is the most dan- 
gerous beast ever turned loose to curse the 
earth, all the more dangerous if his cruel 
purposes are masked by gentle smiles and 
friendly protestations calculated to lull the 
intended victims into security. Reason can- 
not appeal to nor compassion mitigate the 
fury of aefanatic. Regarding his opinions as 
infallible, he considers all opposition as the 
devices of villainy and all opponents as emis- 
saries of Satan. The degree of fanaticism is 
often the measure of sanity.” 

It may be that in the sealed book of fate it 
was not written that one of America’s Presi- 
dents should have been Missouri’s famous 
adopted son. But just inside the entrance 
to the magnificent home of the Supreme 
Court in the Nation’s Capital are found these 
words in gold on a marble wall: 

“James Alexander Reed, Senator from 
Missouri.” 

That inscription is enough for Americans 
who knew, admired, and eppreciated him. 
“Heu! Quanto minus est cum reliquis versari, 
Quam tui memisse!” 


AGREEMENT WITH RUSSIA AT YALTA— 


EDITORIAL FROM THE WASHINGTON 
DAILY NEWS 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp at this point the lead edi- 
torial in the Washington Daily News of 
February 12, 1946, which expresses my 
own views on the “needless bribery of 
Russia” by the United States at the Yalta 
Conference. Iagree thoroughly with the 
editorial caption, “Secret, Sordid, and 
Stupid.” 
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There being no objection, the editoria} 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
@s follows: 

SECRET, SORDID, AND STUPID 

If there was ever a more sordid deal by the 
United States than the needless bribery of 
Russia to enter the Jap war, We can’t recall 
it. Now that the text of the agreement by 
Roosevelt, Churchill, and Stalin at Yalta has 
been made public, it turns out to be even 
worse than feared. 

It violated assurances by the President and 
State Department that no secret political 
agreements had been or would be made. 

In giving the Kuriles and South Sakhalin 
to Russia, it violated the first and second 
pledges of the Atlantic Charter against ter- 
ritorial eggrandizement, and the United Na- 
tions Declaration. It violated the Cairo 
agreement which said Japan would be ex- 
pelled from territories taken by violence and 
greed—which does not cover the Kuriles. 

In agreeing to “hand over” to Russia the 
Jap territories, it usurped powers of the 
Allied peace conference. This peace con- 
ference ruthority was underlined by Presi- 
dent Truman in his statement on Potsdam. 
It was reasserted by Secretary Byrnes last 
week in his comment that the secret Yalta 
pact—which had been hidden even from h’m 
for 7 months—would be subject to peace- 
conference decision. But the secret text 
provide= that these Soviet claims “shall be 
unquestionably fulfilled’’—regardless. 

This was also a denial of the United States 
Constitution and the Senate’s treaty powers. 

Besides giving Russia the Jap territory, 
the pact invaded the sovereign rights of our 
Chinese ally. It gave Russia special priv- 
ileges at Port Arthur and Dairen and in con- 
trol of Manchurian railroads, and it separated 
Outer Mongolia from China. Since none of 
this could be delivered without the consent 
of Chiang Kai-shek, the President agreed to 
“take measures in order to obtain. this con- 
currence on advice from Marshal Stalin.” 
So the later Chinese-Russian treaty, making 
good on the Big Three deal, was under this 
duress. 

The deal was stupid, because no bribe was 
needed. It was more to Russia’s interest 
than to ours that she fight Japan; because 
Japan was a nearer threat to her than to us, 
and because only by fighting could Russia 
get a stake in the postwar far eastern set- 
tlement. We could lick Japan without her 
help—and virtually did anyway. 

The deal was stupid not only for us, who 
had a reputation of international integrity 
to maintain, but also for Russia. She easily 
could have obtained from the legal peace 
conference legitimate trusteeship and bases 
in south Sakhalin and the Kuriles. 

We believe the Big Three outsmarted 
themselves. Roosevelt and Churchill un- 
wittingly undermined an orderly and just 
peace structure. And Stalin has tipped his 
hand to America, that he is playing a game 
in the Pacific of grab and ruthless power. 


LINCOLN DAY ADDRESS BY SENATOR 
WILEY 


[Mr. WILEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address en- 
titled “Abraham Lincoln and the New 
Emancipation,” delivered by him at a ban- 
quet given by the Lincoln Club, at Louis- 
ville, Ky., on February 12, 1946, which ap- 
pears in the Appendix. ] 


LINCOLN DAY ADDRESS BY GOVERNOR 
MARTIN, OF PENNSYLVANIA 


[Mr. CAPPER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address de- 
livered by Maj. Gen. Edward Martin, Gover- 
nor of Pennsylvania, at the annual Lincoln 
Day banquet of Republican Members of Con- 
gress and the Women’s Republican Club of 
the District of Columbia, in Washington, 
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D. C., February 7, 1945, which appears in the 

Appendix. ] 

THE PRESIDENTS WHEAT PROGRAM— 
TELEGRAM FROM M. W. THATCHER 
(Mr. WHEELER asked and obtained leave 

to have printed in the Recorp a telegram 
from M. W. Thatcher, president of the Na- 
tional Federation of Grain tives, on 
the subject of the President’s wheat pro- 
gram, which appears in the Appendix.] 


THE WHEAT SHORTAGE-—ADDRESS BY 
GORDON ROTH 

(Mr. LANGER asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp a radio address 
on the subject of the wheat shortage, 
delivered by Gordon Roth, director of public 
relations of Farmers Union Grain Terminal 
Association, on February 3, 1946, which ap- 
pears in the Appendix.] 


HEALTH INSURANCE—ARTICLE BY 
ROBERT LASCH 

(Mr. MURRAY asked and obtained leave 
to bave printed in the Recorp an article en- 
titled “Drug Makers Waging Fight on Health 
Insurance; Why?” written by Robert Lasch, 
and published in the Chicago Sun of Feb- 
ruary 11, 1946, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix.] 

THE FULL EMPLOYMENT BILL 

{Mr. MURRAY asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp a letter ad- 
dressed to the President, an editorial from 
the Christian Science Monitor, and an ar- 
ticle by Peter Edson, in the Washington 
Daily News, in relation to the so-called full 
employment bill, which appear in the Ap- 
pendix. ] 
MAXIMUM EMPLOYMENT — EDITORIAL 

FROM NASHVILLE TENNESSEAN 

[Mr. MURRAY asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “As a Starter” from the Nashville 
Tennessean of February 6, 1946, which ap- 
pears in the Appendix.] 


UTILIZATION BY FREIGHT FORWARDERS 
OF SERVICES OF COMMON CARRIERS 
BY MOTOR VEHICLE 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the unfinished 
business, the Independent Offices appro- 
priation bill, be temporarily laid aside 
and that the Senate consider at this time 
House bill 2764. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I 
should like to know the nature of the 
bill. 

Mr. WHEELER. It is House bill 2764, 
which proposes to amend section 409 of 
the Interstate Commerce Act with re- 
spect to the utilization by freight for- 
warders of the services of common car- 
riers by motor vehicle. 

The reason I am asking that the bill 
be considered now is that, unless ex- 
tended, section 409 will expire at mid- 
night tonight. The bill was unani- 
mously passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives and has been favorably re- 
ported by the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce of the Senate. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I merely wished to 
know the subject matter of the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
Senator from Montana? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 
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2764) to amend section 409 of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act with respect to the 
utilization by freight forwarders of the 
services of common carriers by motor 
vehicle. 


The bill H. R. 2764 is as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 409 of the 
Interstate Commerce Act, as amended, is 
amended to read as follows: 


“UTILIZATION BY FREIGHT FORWARDERS OF SERV- 
ICES OF COMMON CARRIERS BY MOTOR VE- 
HICLE 


“Szc. 409. (a) (1) The Commission shall at 
the earliest practicable time determine and 
by order prescribe the reasonable, just, and 
equitable terms and conditions, including 
terms and conditiqns governing the deter- 
mination and fixing of the compensation to 
be paid or observed, under which freight for- 
warders subject to this part may utilize the 
services and instrumentalities of common 
carriers by motor vehicle subject to part II 
of this act, under agreements between such 
freight forwarders and common carriers 
(which agreements may be required by the 
Commission to be subject to its approval, dis- 
approval, or modification), in such manner 
as will be in futherance of the national trans- 
portation policy declared in this act: Pro- 
vided, That in the case of line haul trans- 
portation between concentration points and 
break-bulk points in truckload lots, such 
terms and conditions shall not permit pay- 
ment to common carriers by motor vehicle of 
compensation which is lower than would be 
received under rates or charges established 
under part II of this act, except to the ex- 
tent that such lower compensation fs found 
by the Commission to be justified by reason 
of the conditions under which the services 
and instrumentalities of common carriers by 
motor vehicle are utilized by freight for- 
warders and the character of the services per- 
formed by common carriers by motor vehicle 
and by freight forwarders. 

“(2) The Commission, when it has pre- 
scribed such terms and conditions, shall by 
order specify a reasonable time after which 
subsection (b) of this section shall no longer 
be effective; and the order or orders issued 
under this paragraph may, if the Commission 
deems it to be in furtherance of the national 
transportation policy declared in this act, 
provide for the termination of the effective- 
ness of such subsection (b) at different times 
in different territories or sections. 

“(3) The Commission is authorized, upon 
complaint or upon its own initiative without 
complaint, to investigate and determine 
whether, in order to carry out the purposes 
of paragraph (1) of this subsection, any 
terms and conditions prescribed thereunder 
should be modified or rescinded or whether 
additional terms and conditions should be 
prescribed thereunder, and, after such inves- 
tigation, the Commission shall by order mod- 
ify or rescind any such terms and conditions, 
or prescribe additional terms and conditions, 
to the extent it finds such action necessary 
or appropriate to carry out the purposes of 
such paragraph. 

“(4) No order shall be entered under this 
subsection except after interested parties 
have been afforded reasonable opportunity 
for hearing. 

“(b) Subject to the authority of the Com- 
mission to terminate by order the effective- 
ness of this subsection, as provided in sub- 
section (a) (2), nothing in this part or in 
part II of this act shall be construed to make 
it unlawful for freight forwarders subject to 
this part and common carriers by motor ve- 
hicle subject to part II of this act to operate 
under joint rates or charges. The provisions 
of part II of this act shall apply with respect 
to such joint rates or charges and the divi- 
sions thereof, and with respect to the parties 
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thereto, as though such joint rates or charges 
had been established under the provisions of 
such part Il, and the provisions of this part 
shall not apply with respect thereto: Pro- 
vided, however, That— 

“(1) Joint rates or charges and concur- 
rences contained in tariffs heretofore filed 
with the Commission shall become effective, 
without notice, as of the date of enactment 
of this part, unless the parties thereto file 
notice with the Commission, within 30 days 
after the date of enactment of this part, can- 
celing such joint rates or charges and con- 
currences; 

“(2) Joint rates or charges and concur- 
rences, contained in tariffs heretofore offered 
for filing with the Commission, but rejected 
by the Commission, shall become effective, 
without notice, as of the date of enactment 
of this part. if filed with the Commission 
within 30 days after the date of enactment 
of this part; 

“(3) Joint rates or charges and concur- 
rences, under which freight forwarders and 
common carriers by motor vehicle subject to 
part II of this act were actually operating on 
July 1, 1941, may become effective, without 
notice, as of the date of enactment of this 
part, if tariffs covering such joint rates 
or charges and concurrences are filed with the 
Commission within 30 days after the date of 
enactment of this part; 

“(4) No new additional joint rate or 
charge may be established under authority 
of this subsection for service from any point 
of origin to any point of destination with 
respect to any particular commodity or class 
of traffic unless at least one rate or charge for 
service from such point of origin to such 
point of destination with respect to such 
commodity or class of traffic, established by 
an individual freight forwarder or by a 
freig] . forwarder jointly with a common car- 
r‘or by motor vehicle, is already lawfully in 
effect; but for purposes of this paragraph 
the making of a change in a joint rate or 
charge which has been established, or which 
has become effective pursuant to this sub- 
section, shall not be deemed to constitute the 
establishment of a new or additional joint 
rate or charge; 

“(5) Any joint rate or charge or concur- 
rence established, or which becomes effective 
pursuant to this subsection, may at any time 
be canceled or withdrawn in accordance with 
the provisions of part II of this act; 

“(6) The filing of tariffs under paragraph 
(2) or (3) of this subsection may be in ac- 
cordance with the requirements with respect 
to the form and manner of filing tariffs in 
effect under part II of this act prior to De- 
cember 31, 1936; 

“(7) For the purpose of computing the 
period of 30 days prescribed in paragraph (1), 
(2), or (3) of this subsection, the date of 
mailing by registered mail shall be deemed 
the date of filing; and 

“(8) As used in this subsection the term 
‘rates or charges’ includes classifications, 
rules, and regulations with respect thereto.” 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, the 
bill amends section 409 of the Interstate 
Commerce Act. 

Its purpose is to permit freight for- 
warders to continue to utilize the services 
of motor carriers under terms and con- 
ditions to be prescribed by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

For many years forwarders have ren- 
dered a very valuable service, especially 
to shippers in smaller towns and com- 
munities, by reason of their ability to 
make just and reascnable arrangements 
with the motor carriers. 

The provisions included in part IV of 
the act when forwarders were regulated 
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in 1942 have proved inadequate as a 
means of insuring continuance of this 
business. ‘This bill proposes to remedy 
that situation, so that the shippers of the 
country may continue to receive the 
benefit of forwarder service. 

HISTORY OF SECTIONS 408 AND 409 


When freight forwarders were brought 
under regulation by the passage of part 
IV of the Interstate Commerce Act in 
1942, two sections were included in the 
law relating to the basis upon which 
freight forwarders might utilize the 
services of, and compensate, motor car- 
riers. These were sections 408 and 409. 

Section 408 authorizes “assembling 
and distribution” rates, to be published 
for use by freight forwarders and others 
who utilize the services and instru- 
mentalities of the carriers under similar 
circumstances and conditions. 

Section 409 contains authority for joint 
rates between freight forwarders and 
motor carriers. This section was orig- 
inally limited to a period of 18 months, 
during which time it was contemplated 
that the rates authorized by section 408 
would be established to take the place 
of the joint rates. The original period 
of 18 months has been extended to 45 
months, by acts of Congress, and the 
section is now scheduled to expire at 
midnight February 15. 

The rates authorized by section 408 
have not been established by the motor 
carriers, and the situation with which we 
are confronted is that if section 409 ex- 
pires tomorrow, in the absence of correc- 
tive legislation, there will be large-scale 
disruption of forwarder business. 

The situation giving rise to sections 
408 and 409 was that for many years 
prior to 1942 freight forwarders had made 
extensive use of the services of motor car- 
riers, primarily to extend forwarder serv- 
ice into small communities throughout 
the country. The forwarders originally 
compensated the motor carriers on a con- 
tract basis. After the Motor Carrier Act 
of 1935 became effective, a system of joint 
forwarder-motor carrier rates was estab- 
lished in an attempt to comply with the 
terms of the Motor Carrier Act. 

In 1939 the Commission held that the 
act did not then authorize joint rates 
between motor carriers—which were reg- 
ulated—and freight forwarders—which 
were not then regulated. The courts 
sustained the Commission. 

It should be made clear that neither 
the Commission nor the courts con- 
demned the joint rates per se, but merely 
held that the act as it then stood did not 
authorize them. The United States dis- 
trict court said: 

The section (referring to sec. 216 (c) under 
which the tariffs were filed) prescribes under 
what circumstances there may be joint rates 
and we cannot suppose that its provisions are 
not exclusive. Acme Fast Freight, Inc., et 
al. v. U.S. et al. (30 Fed. Supp. 968, 1940) .) 


The Supreme Court affirmed this deci- 
sion per curiam (309 U. S. 638, 1940). 

In the original hearings on forwarder 
legislation two bills were considered, one 
containing permanent provision for con- 
tinuance of joint rates, and one making 
no provision for any particular type of 
compensation arrangements between for- 
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warders and motor carriers. The bills 
were S. 3665 and S. 3666, Seventy-sixth 
Congress, third session, June 1940. The 
bill passed by the Senate, S. 210, on 
March 24, 1841, contained no specific 
authorization for joint rates. 

The House held hearings on a bill, 
H. R. 3684, in March 1941. This bill pro- 
vided for permanent joint rates between 
forwarders and motor carriers. After 
the hearings the House committee, in 
executive session, wrote into its bill pro- 
visions which later were enacted as sec- 
tions 408 and 409. This was in an ap- 
parent effort to compose differing views 
as to the basis of compensation arrange- 
ments. The House passed the bill with 
these sections included, substituting its 
bill for S. 210, but retaining the Senate 
number. Joint conference was held, and 
the conferees reported a bill retaining 
sections 408 and 409. 

It is thus apparent that neither sec- 
tion 408 nor section 409 was in the draft 
of the legislation on which hearings were 
held by either House or Senate. 

The provisions of section 408 were 
actually suggested to the House commit- 
tee by the late Hon. Joseph B. Eastman, 
in a minority report attached to a letter 
of the Commission to the gentleman 
from California, Hon. CLARENCE F. LEa, 
chairman of the House committee, dated 
March 12, 1941. It is apparent that Mr. 
Eastman was suggesting a compromise, 
for in his letter to Mr. Lea he said: 

The joint rates between the forwarders and 
the motor carriers have been mutually satis- 
factory and profitable, notwithstanding that 
the divisions received by the latter out of 
those rates differ materially from the local 
less-truckload rates. If joint rates of this 
character are not to be allowed, I believe that 
it should be made clear in H. R. 3684 that it 
will not be unlawful for the common carriers 
whose services the forwarders utilize to estab- 
lish and publish for their use, and the use of 
others under like conditions, rates which 
differ from the corresponding local rates. 


Mr. Eastman went on to suggest 
language which was substantially in- 
corporated in section 408. Thus, while 
preferring joint rates, Mr. Eastman con- 
ceived the so-called assembling and dis- 
tribution rate method as a compromise 
of conflicting views. 

SECTION 408 HAS NOT WORKED OUT 


Section 408 did not work out in the 
manner contemplated. The motor car- 
riers did not see fit to establish the rates 
authorized in that section for use by 
freight forwarders. Witnesses repre- 
senting the motor carrier industry have 
testified that they consider the section 
impractical and unworkable from their 
standpoint. The rates are to be appli- 


. cable to freight forwarders and others 


who utilize the services under similar 
circumstances and conditions. . Fears 
were expressed that to publish the rates 
open to others than freight forwarders 
would deplete the motor carrier reve- 
nues, and result in attacks upon their lo- 
cal published rates. 

While the motor carriers have testified 
that they wish to continue to handle the 
traffic of freight forwarders, under a 
workable arrangement, they have defi- 
nitely stated that they will not publish 
rates under section 408. 
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CHANGES PROPOSED BY THE BILL 


The bill makes no change in section 
408. That section will remain in the law 
as originally enacted. Any motor car- 
riers who desire to publish rates under 
that section may do so. 

Section 409, as amended by the bill, 
contains two subsections, lettered (A) 
and (B). 

SUBSECTION (A) 


Paragraph 1 of this subsection makes 
it the duty of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to determine and prescribe 
the reasonable, just, and equitable terms 
and conditions under which freight for- 
warders may utilize the services of com- 
mon carriers by motor vehicle, under 
agreements between such forwarders 
and motor carriers, in such manner as 
will be in furtherance of the national 
transportation policy. 

Under this paragraph the Commission 
will have broad powers to prescribe terms 
and conditions of general application. 
It is made clear, however, that the Com- 
mission will have authority to require 
individual agreements to be subject to 
its approval, disaprrova:, or modification 
in cases where such individual action is 
deemed necessary. 

Paragraph (2) of this subsection pro- 
vides that when the Commission has 
carried out its authority under para- 
graph (1) it shall specify a time after 
which subsection (b), which might be 
termed the carry-over provisions of the 
law, will no longer be effective. 

Paragraphs (3) and (4) relate tc the 
administrative powers of the Commis- 
sion. It is made clear that the Com- 
mission may investigate, upon complaint 
or upon its own motion, whether any 
terms and conditions prescribed should 
be modified or rescinded, and whether 
additional terms and conditions are 
necessary properly to carry out the in- 
tent of the law. 

Paragraph (4) requires the Commis- 
sion to afford interested parties an op- 
portunity for hearing before any orders 
are entered under the terms of the bill. 

SUBSECTION (B) 


Subsection (b) contains, in substance, 
the provisions of section 409 of the In- 
terstate Commerce Act as now in force. 
This entire subsection will become in- 
effective as soon as the Commission has 
acted in prescribing the terms and con- 
ditions for permanent arrangements 
under subsection (A). It merely pro- 
vides for maintenance of status quo 
while the Commission is working out the 
terms and conditions to govern the per- 
manent arrangements. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at that point? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mour- 
pocK in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Montana yield to the Senator from 
Vermont? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I think it should be 
made clear, if it Ve true, that all that 
part of the bill from the point which the 
distinguished Senator has just discussed 
to the end, that is to say, from line 18 
on page 3, through pages 4, 5, and 6, 
excepting the formal clause, is a direct 
reproduction of the existing statute. 
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Mr. WHEELER. The Senator is cor- 
rect, and I thank tim. 

Mr. President, every person who ap- 
peared before the Senate commitiee 
agreed that the freight forwarders were 
doing a very fine job, particularly for the 
small businessman. The short-line rail- 
roads appeared objecting to the bill, but 
Ihave in my hand a statement from Fred 
A. Virkus, chairman of the Conference of 
American Small Business Organizations, 
which reads as follows: 


The Conference of American Small Busi- 
ness Organizations, with @ governing board 
of 48 directors from all sections of the United 
States, represents the opinions of trade as- 
sociations, of small business groups, of indi- 
vidual small businessmen, and of chambers 
of commerce, particularly those of smaller 
communities. Our seventh national session, 
in St. Louis on December 6 and 7, 1945, unan- 
imously passed a resolution urging the pas- 
sage of S. 797 and H. R. 2764. That brief 
resolution, which pointed out the interest of 
small business in continued forwarder-motor 


catrier coordinated service, appears in the . 


record of the hearings on H. R. 2764 at page 
284. 

My present statement is intended to am- 
plify for this committee the reasons under- 
lying the conference’s position with regard 
to this legislation. 

In a nation of magnificent distances, like 
our own, distribution is a major factor in 
business. American goods travel hundreds 
and thousands of miles from producer to 
consumer, The producer's problem is not 
merely to manufacture but to manufacture 
and distribute. The retailer’s job is to ob- 
tain merchandise promptly when there is 
customer demand and at an over-all cost, 
including transportation, that will be com- 
petitive. The goal of our national trans- 
portation policy is to coordinate “a national 
transportation system by water, highway, 
rail, as well as by other means * * * 
to meet the needs of commerce of the United 
States.” Forwarder-motor carrier transpor- 
tation, available at a single published rate, 
more than any other form of transporta- 
tion, does just that. 

The cost of transportation is part of the 
cost of goods. And, since public transporta- 
tion is a public service, Congress must be 
watchful that no ome person or group is 
preferred over another. The shipper-pro- 
ducer in the small town should be given 
opportunity to enjoy the same transporta- 
tion costs as the shipper-producer in the 
big city, if common carriers can furnish it 
on a sound economic basis. If transporta- 
tion costs from- the small manufacturing 
community are not on a competitive basis 
with those from the large manufacturing 
city, then the small manufacturer in the 
small town cannot compete in the same 
markets. 

The small-town merchant must be able 
to buy transportation to his store, if com- 
mon carriers can furnish it on a sound eco- 
nomic basis, at the same cost as the big 
store in the nearby or the chain 
stores with their great volume of traffic. 
Otherwise, the small-town merchant cannot 
meet the prices of the chain store or of the 
big store 20 or 40 or 60 miles away, and that 
is where his trade will go. 

I have used the words “if common car- 
riers can furnish it on a sound economic 
basis.” I used those words because the 
American businessmen I represent want 
equality of competition not by Government 
subsidy but by free enterprise. If it takes a 
Government subsidy to put small-town 
transportation on an equal footing with that 
of big cities, then there is something eco- 
nomically unsound about it. But where that 
can be accomplished by free enterprise, where 
the forwarder and the motor carrier can 
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handle that traffic to their mutual advantage 
and want to handle it, then I think the pub- 
lie nature of their coordinated service re- 
quires that Congress legislate to maintain 
that service in the public interest. 

The fact is that the forwarders and the 
motor carriers have been furnishing this co- 
ordimated service for more than 20 years. 
In 1942 you enacted legislation in order to 
maintain that service. However, at that 
time, you required a change in the form of 
compensation arrangements between for- 
Wwarders and motor carriers from the type of 
arrangement which the parties had estab- 
lished voluntarily and maintained over that 
period of time. Question has since arisen, 
among a considerable segment of the trans- 
portation world, about the practicability of 
the form of compensation arrangement you 
prescribed in 1942. 

The present bill, S. 797, asks that you au- 
thorize the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to study the question of forwarder-motor 
carrier compensation arrangements and to 
determine and prescribe a proper basis—con- 


ship between these two public transporta- 
tion agencies. The American Trucking Asso- 
ciations, the forwarders, and the vast ma- 
jority of less-than-carload shippers are will- 
ing to leave the matter in the hands of the 
Commission. 


I think you will agree that this is the old- 
fashioned, legal, orderly, American way of 
doing it. ° 


With these brief remarks, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I submit the bill for the considera- 
tion of the Senate. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, the freight 
forwarder question is again before the 
Senate, for the fourth time in 4 years. 
It is again before the Senate under the 
lash of an expiration date, at midnight 
tonight. This is the third time that the 
question has been before the Senate un- 
der those conditions. I respectfully sub- 
mit that trying to legislate upon an im- 
portant subject such as this admittedly 
is, under those conditions, is not good 
legislative practice. 

Each time bills of this kind come be- 
fore the Senate, Members of this body 
are flooded with letters and telegrams 
from their constituents, and from small 
businessmen and country merchants. 
Such letters are a part of a propaganda 
campaign always conducted by the 
freight forwarders. I do not know of 
anyone anywhere who wishes to inter- 
fere with the service which the country 
merchant, the city merchant, or anyone 
else, for that matter, receives from the 
freight forwarder. What we object to is 
directing a flood of letters to an issue 
which is not involved in this bill, and 
which is not before the Senate. No one 
wishes to cripple the service of the 
freight forwarders. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. REED. I shall be very happy to 
yield if it is in connection with the bill. 
I do not expect to consume more than 
5 or 10 minutes. 

Mr. AIKEN. I should like to have the 
Senator’s definition of a freight for- 
warder. Who is included under the term 
“freight forwarder”? 

Mr. REED. With the committee re- 
port which has been submitted I filed my 
individual minority views. On page 5 of 
the minority views the Senator from 
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Vermont will find a history of the 
freight-forwarder business. 

At that point the following appears: 

For many years brokers representing ship- 
Pers; groups of shippers in cooperation, and 
various cooperative organizations, consoli- 
dated less than carload traffic into carload 
quantities and thereby secured, under legal 
published tariffs, a lower freight rate. The 
larger of these brokers or individual car con- 
solidators grew into what has come to be 
known as “freight forwarders.” 


The business of freight forwarders is 
that of collecting in small lots packages 
of merchandise or other commodities 
which would have to pay a less-than- 
earload freight-rate if shipped sepa- 
rately. The forwarder collects the pack- 
ages, puts them into a carload, thereby 
securing a lower rate—a carload rate in- 
stead of a less-than-carload rate—and 
sends them forward to a point known as 
a break-bulk point, where the car is 
“broken down” and the goods are dis- 
tributed to the consignees, wherever 
they may be. The forwarder makes his 
money out of the spread between the 
less-than-carload rate, which would be 
charged to the individual shipper, and 
the carload rate which he is able to 
secure after the shipments are consoli- 
dated. 

It was testified at the hearings that the 
forwarder’s rates are about 106 percent 
of the appropriate class rates published 
by the railroads. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield, to permit me to ask one 
more question? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. Do I correctly under- 
stand that the freight forwarders will 
stop doing business if this bill is not 
passed by tonight? 

Mr. REED. No; I do not think so, at 
all. There will still be legally published 
rates for motor carriers, and those rates 
are on file and are available for them or 
anyone else. 

Mr. AIKEN. Does the Senator know 
why this bill has been placed before the 
Senate at what is claimed to be the last 
minute, at a time when very few Mem- 
bers of the Senate are in the Chamber; 
and does the Senator know why it is that 
we have been told that the bill must be 
passed before midnight or else some- 
thing very serious will happen? 

Mr. REED. I do not think anything 
terrible will happen. 

Mr. President, this bill is brought here 
under the guise of a compelling neces- 
sity, which * do not think really exists. 
If the so-called unlawful rates now in 
effect between freight forwarders and 
motor carriers were abolished, there 
would still be in the files of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission legally pub- 
lished rates available to move the traffic. 
However, I do not wish to discuss that 
phase of the matter in detail. 

The Senator from Montana has made 
a report for the majority of the com- 
mittee. I, as I frequently do, find myself 
in the minority, but I still insist on being 
heard. The Senator from Montana has 
said that this matter is to be referred to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
and that we should let it settle the whole 
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problem. However, Mr. President, let 
me call attention to what the Interstate 
Commerce Commission itself said about 
this very bill. I read now from the re- 
port on this bill made by of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. The Senator is about 
to read what six members of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission said; but 
Commissioners Mahaffie, Rogers, and 
Splawn submitted a minority report, and 
I call attention to the further fact that 
two of the Commissioners did not take 
part in either the minority or majority 
reports. But Commissioners Mahaffie, 
Rogers, and Splawn, who really are the 
legislative members of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and who, in my 
judgment, rendered the far more intel- 
ligent view in the interests of the small 
businessmen of the country, were in favor 
of the bill. 

Mr.REED. Let me suggest to the Sen- 
ator from Montana that in the report 
submitted by him for the majority of the 
committee he did not say anything about 
the fact that a majority of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission disap- 
proved this bill—— 

Mr. WHEELER. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. REED. Whereas in my minority 
views I make the following statement: 

It might. be repeated here that while a 
majority of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission disapproved this bill in the language 
set out above, a minority of the Commission 
believes this bill to be workable and recom- 
mends its passage. 


In short, Mr. President, I have tried to 
present both sides of the picture. 

I now wish to read what the majority 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
said about this bill, which I consider to 
be thoroughly unsound, an opinion which 
I believe is shared by a majority of the 
traffic experts of the United States. In 
a letter to the chairman of the commit- 
tee, the Commission said: 

Ss. 797— 


Which is a companion bill to House 
bill 2764— 


would authorize “rates, charges, compen- 
sation, or divisions” which freight forward- 
ers would pay to common carriers by motor 
vehicle “under agreements between such 
freight forwarders and common carriers, in 
such manner as will be in furtherance of the 
national transportation policy declared in 
this act.” The authority to make “agree- 
ments” between forwarders and motor car- 
riers would perpetuate evils inherent in the 
present forwarder rate structure. Gener- 
ally speaking, the larger and more influen- 
tial forwarders have been able to prevail upon 
the motor carriers to accord them relatively 
lower divisions of their joint rates than have 
the smaller forwarders. The latter frequently 
have to pay the regularly published rates. 
This favors the few and unjustly discrimi- 
nates against the many. The opportunity 
for “agreements” would permit these dis- 
criminations to continue, and would in ef- 
fect recognize volume of tonnage offered 
as a sufficient reason for discriminating in 
rates as between large and small forwarders. 
It was to get away from the undue influence 
of large shippers in rate making that the 
act to regulate commerce was originally en- 


acted, anc it seems to us that the underlying 
purpose of this bill would be contrary to 
the dominant scheme of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act. 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at that point to enable 
me to call attention to something in con- 
nection with the statement the Senator 
has made? 

Mr. REED. I shall be happy to yield 
to the Senator as soon as I finish reading 
the statement of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. I should like to have 
the statement of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission appear without in- 
terruption. 

Mr. WHEELER. Of course, if the Sen- 
ator does not wish me to call attention 
tc what is the law today, a law whereby 
the Commission has the power to do the 
very things it complains about, I shall 
wait until the Senator is through. 

Mr. REED. The Commission does not 
agree with the Senator from Montana on 
that point. 

Mr. WHEELER. The Commission does 
not know what it is talking about when 
it makes such a statement; that is all. 

Mr. REED. Perhaps I share the niis- 
fortune of the Commission in not know- 
ing what I am talking about or what the 
Commission is talking about; in the opin- 
ion of the Senator from Montana. 

At any rate, Mr. President, the Com- 
mission has its opinion and has expressed 
it in the language I am now reading. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Kansas will yield, let me 
inquire whether the statement he is read- 
ing is that of a majority of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

Mr. REED. Yes; it is a statement by 
a majority of the Commission. 

Mr. LANGER. How many members of 
the Commission are there? 

Mr. REED. There are 11 members. 
Six of them participated in presenting 
the statement I am reading. Three of 
the members of the Commission took a 
different view. Two members of the 
Commission took no part in either one. 

Mr. LANGER. Does the Senator 
know how Commissioner Patterson 
voted? 

Mr. REED. He voted against this bill. 

I continue reading from the statement 
by a majority of the Commission: 

We are convinced that the only way to 
eliminate undue preference of the large for- 
warder is to forbid all joint rates or agree- 
ments in whatever form as between forward- 
ers and common carriers subject to the act. 


Mr. President, I particularly call at- 
tention to the following language, and I 
say again that a majority of the Com- 
mission are speaking: 


It is no answer to say that under the bill 
the Commission would be expected to deter- 
mine and prescribe the “reasonable, just, and 
equitable” compensation to be paid by the 
forwarder to the motor carrier under the 
agreements made, (1) because in our opin- 
ion, the powers thus conferred would in large 
measure be an ineffective means of prevent- 
ing undue prejudice or preference both as 
between large and small motor carriers and 
between large and small forwarders; and (2) 
because such a determination would require 
an extensive period of investigation and con- 
sideration by the Commission, during which 
the opportunity for favoritism would con- 
tinue largely unchecked, Above and beyond 
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these objections, however, is the fundamenta} 
consideration that such favoritism shoul 


not be invited or encouraged by authorizing 
what in effect, at least at the time they be. 
came effective, would be secret agreements 
for the compensation to be paid to a common 
carrier by one who stands in a shipper re- 
lation to such carrier, Compensation for the 
transportation by motor carriers of ship- 
ments offered by freight forwarders should 
be published and filed in the form of rates 
and charges in the same manner as is now 
required for the transportation by part I, 11, 
and III carriers of shipments offered by any 
other shipper. The appropriate approach to 
this problem, therefore, we believe, is not 
by the authorization of agreements, but by 
the filing in the regular manner of the rates 


and charges to be paid for the transportation 
performed. 


Mr. President, the statement which I 
have read correctly and accurately, in 
my judgment, states the problem. For 
approx mately 60 years since the Inter- 
state Commerce Act was enacted, an 
attempt has been made to remove all dis- 
criminations and preferences as between 
large and small shippers. In the pend- 
ing bill we are asked actually to legislate 
statutory recognition of agreements 
which are not made public, even though 
they may be filed with the Commission. 
I hope the Commission will require them 
to be made public, but even if they do so, 
it will not be adequate to meet the situa- 
tion. As was stated before the commit- 
tee, there will be approximately 10,000 of 
these agreements. The administration 
of them will be a tremendous task. 
Much time of the Commission will be re- 
quired in checking, analyzing, and exam- 
ining all these preferential agreements 
which may be in effect. ; 

I repeat, Mr. President, the bill is 
unsound. It is one of the most unsound 
bills which have come to the Senate since 
my service as a Member of this body. I 
desire to preserve the service of the 
freight forwarder, but I agree with the 
Commission in its statement as follows: 

The appropriate approach to the problem, 
therefore, we believe, is not by the authoriza- 
tion of agreements, but by the filing in the 
regular manner of the rates and charges to 
be paid for the transportation performed, 


Mr. President, I have no desire unduly 
to take up the time of the Senaté. I 
hope that the bill will not be passed. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
minority views which I have filed be 
printed at this point in the Recorp as a 
part of my remarks, 


There being no objection, the minority 
views were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


The freight forwarder “muddle” is again 
before the Senate. History of the proceed- 
ings before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee and of attempts by legislation to deal 
with the situation constitutes a most amaz- 
ing chapter in legislation and administra- 
tion. A full history of proceedings in vari- 
ous forms has been written in the reports of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, and 
the Committees on Interstate Commerce in 
the two Houses of Congress. 

Boiled down to bare outlines, the situation 
pice 

For many years brokers represer.ting ship- 
pers, groups of shippers in cooperation, and 
various cooperative organizations, consoli- 
dated less than carload traffic into carload 
quantities and thereby secured, under legal 
published tarffs, a lower freight rate. The 
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larger of these brokers or individual car con- 
solidators grew inta what has come to be 
known as “freight forwarders.” 

Currently the gross revenues of freight for- 
warders run from one hundred and eighty 
million to two hundred million dollars 
annually. Three freight forwarders 
collect about 70 percent of the total rev- 
enue. Freight yng especially the 
large ones, utilize the services of common 
carriers by motor vehicles. When motor car- 
riers were under through the 
Motor Carrier Act. of 1935, proceedings before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission devel- 
oped the fact that in many instances freight 
forwarders had established “joint rates” with 
motor carriers. 

The Commission found (in wh‘ch it was 
upheld by the courts, including the Supreme 
Court) that freight forwarders, in their re- 
Jation to the other carriers, were “shippers.” 
Obviously a “shipper or shippers” may not 
establish “joint rates” with a common carrier 
for hire. Therefore, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission held such tariffs to be unlawful 
and ordered them to be stricker from its 
files. This was in 1938 or 1939. The Supreme 
Court upheld the position of the Commis- 
sion in 1940. 

ln 1942 S. 210 was enacted into law. This 
was known as the Preight Forwarder Act of 
1942. It placed the freight forwarders under 
regulation and explicitly declined to give 
them a status as a “carrier.” Im order to per- 
mit a period of time im which the unlawful 
practices condemned by the Interstate Com- 
merece Commission could be changed into a 
policy in line with that act, an “interim” pe- 
riod of 18 months was allowed for the publi- 
cation of lawful tariffs. 

The act was signed on May 16, 1942. The 
18 months expired in November 1943. At 
that time the freight forwarders appeared be- 
fore both Houses of Congress and asked fur- 
ther extension of time for the publication of 
lawful tariffs. The period of extension asked 
for and granted would expire on May 16, 

1945. It was Claimed that war conaitions 
had interfered with such processes. They 
stated that publication of such tariffs would 
require large amounts of work mvolving 
skilled men who were not available. 

In the 1943 legislative proceedings I filed a 
minority report in which I stated: 

“If the freight forwarders had made an 
earnest effort to conform to the present 
statute, and had failed because of a lack of 
time, the sftuation would be different. They 
have made no such effort, and in all human 
probability they will not make such an ef- 





changed to meet the views of the freight 


forwarders. They have no intention of un- 
dertaking to comply with the present 
statute.” 


That is precisely what happened when 
May 16, 1945, came around. H. R. 3038 came 
to the Senate floor on May 15, “945. I egain 


freight forwarders had made no effort in 
“good faith” to file lawful tariffs to take the 
place of the unlawful tariffs which have been 
condemned. 

Again an extension of 9 months was al- 
lowed. That period expires february 15, 1946. 
We are now told that unless H. R. 2764 is en- 


This is not the first time tha the whip and 
spur of a “dead line” have been invoked to 
sid legislation which is, to say the least, 
of doubtful wisdom. (I shail discuss 
legislation in itself later.) The “dead 
argument was used for the first extension in 
time in 1943. (See Calendar 527, Interstate 
Commerce Committee Rept. No. 525, 78th 


this 
line” 
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Cong., Ist sess.) It was agaim used im May 
1945. (See Calendar 260, Interstate Com- 
merce Committee Rept. No. 264, 79th Cong., 
ist sess.) It is again being used in the pres- 
ent instance. 


I respectfully submit that in dealing with 
legislation of great importance under such 
circumstances, a legislative body stultifies 
itself and may do great injury to thase we 
represent when it fails to observe and prac- 
tice reasonable and sound legislative policy. 

MERITS OF THE LEGISLATION ~~ 

Pollowing the customary practice, the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission was asked 
for its views and recommendation on S. 797 
(companion bill to H. R. 2764). The Com- 
mission, under date of April 16, 1945, ad- 
dressed a letter to chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Interstate Commerce, in which 
it was stated in part: 

“S. 797 would authorize ‘rates, charges, 

» or division's which freight 
forwarders would pay to common carriers 
by motor vehicle ‘under agreements between 
such freight forwarders and common carriers, 
fm such manner as will be in furtherance of 


speaking, the larger and more influential for- 
warders have been able to prevail upon the 
motor carriers to accord them. relatively lower 
divisions of their joint rates tham have the 
smaller forwarders. The latter frequently 
have to pay the regularly published rates. 
This favors the few and unjustly discrimi- 
nates against the many. The opportunity for 
‘agreements’ would permit these discrimi- 
nations to continue umd would, in effect, rec- 
ognize volume of tonnage offered as a suffi- 
cient reason for discriminating in rates as 
between large and small forwarders. It was 
to get away from the undue infivence of 
large shippers in rate making that the act to 
regulate commerce was origitally enacted, 
and it seems to us that the underlying pur- 
pose of this bill would be contrary to the 
dominant. scheme of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act. 

“We are convinced that the only way to 
eliminate undue preference of the large for- 
warder ts to forbid all joint rates or agree- 
ments in whatever form as between for- 
warders and common carriers subject to the 
act. 

“It is no answer to say that under the bill 
the Commission would be expeeted to deter- 
mine and prescribe the ‘reasonable, just, and 
equitable’ compensation to be paid by the 
forwarder to the motor carrier under the 
agreements made, (1) because in our opinion, 
the thus conferred would im large 
measure be an ineffective means of prevent- 
img undue prejudice or preference both as 
between large and small motor carriers and 
between large and small forwarders, and (2) 
because such a determination would require 
an extensive period of investigation and con- 
sideration by the Commission, during which 
the opportunity for favoritism would con- 
tinue largely unchecked. Above and beyond 
these objections, however, is the fundamental 
consideration that such favoritism should not 
be Invited or encouraged by authorizing what 
in effect, at least at the time they became 
effective, would be secret agreements for the 
compensation to be paid to a eommon carrier 
by one who stands in a shipper relation to 
such carrier. Compensation for the trans- 
portation by motor carriers of shipments 
offered by freight forwarders should be pub- 
lished and filed in the form of rates and 
charges in the same manner as fs now re- 
quired for the tramsportation by part I, HE, 
and III carriers of shipments offered by we 
other shipper. The 
this problem, therefore, we believe, is not by 
the authorization of , but by the 
filing in the regular manner of the rates and 
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icon members of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission before the com- 
mittee and stated their views. This act con- 
templates the filing of “agreements” by 
freight forwarders amd common carriers by 
motor vehicles, whose facilities are being used 
im the “assembling” or “distributing” of full 
truckload or carload freight. It was esti- 
mated that the number of “agreements” filed 
with the Commission under the terms of this 
aet might weil be in the range of 10,000. 
Those present. thought that 
the work of the Commission could be divided 
inte two general parts: 

1. Formal “investigation” for the purpose 
of setting up general rules and regulations. 
One of the Commissioners thought it could 
be done in 4 months, another thought 6 
months, and the third thought a longer time, 
possibly a considerably longer time for this 
first step. 

2. Examination of the “agreements,” so as 
to prescribe the reasonable “compensation” 
to be paid by freight forwarders to motor 
carriers. This would involve examination 
and consideration of the 10,000 agreements. 
It was suggested that possibly this could be 
partially ed by use of “motor-carrier 
freight tariff bureaus.” There are a number 
of sueh bureaus operating throughout the 
country. 

The extent to which these bureaus could 
be of assistance is not susceptible of de- 
termimatiom. I share the belief that the aid 
of such bureaus is not only desirable, but may 
be essential. Without them it would seem 
to me that the passage of this bill might well 
impose an impossible administrative burden 
upon the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

It might, be repeated here that while a ma- 
jority of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion disapproved this bill in the language 
set out above, a minority of the Commission 
believes this bill to be workable and recom- 
mends its passage. 

I share the views of the majority of the 
members of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, that the passage of this bill will 
legalize, extend, and continue the very prac- 
tices for which the original Interstate Com- 
meree Act of 1887 was enacted to abolish. 
Under the original act, “discrimination” as 
between shippers, was made unlawful. 

It is a matter of common knowledge and 
well known to me because of my contact with 
numerous railroad officials, that, generally 
speaking, railroad common carriers are op- 
posed to the policy of rate making author- 
ized in this bill. J. M. Hood, president of the 
American Shortline Railroad Association. ap- 
peared in vigorous protest to its enactment. 
Joseph G. Kerr, chairman of the Southern 
Freight Association, appeared in opposition to 
the bill, on behalf of the following railroads: 
Atlanta & West Point Railroad; Atlantic Cosst 
Line Railroad; Florida East Coast Ral!way; 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio Railroad: Nashville, 
Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway; Seaboard 
Air Line Railway; Western Railway of Ala- 
bama; Atianta, Birmingham & Coast Rail- 
read; Central of Georgia Railway; Georgia 
Ratiroad; Louisville & Nashville Railroad: 
St. Louis-San Prancisco Railway (lines east 
of Mississippi River); Southern Raifway Sys- 
tem. 

The following important shippers’ organ- 
tzations appeared in opposition to the bill: 
National Industrial Traffic League, Chiczgo 
Association of Commerce, Southwest Ship- 
pers Advisory Board, Southwestern Industrial 
Traffic , Terminal Freight Cooperztive 
Association, Seattle Industrial Traffic Man- 
agers Association, Dallas Chamber of Com- 
merce, Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce, 
Texas Industrial Traffic League, Atlanta 
Freight Bureau, Seattle Traffic Association, 
Shippers Consolidators Institute. 

Officials of other railroads privately ex- 
plain their failure te appear and express the.r 
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views on this matter because of the tremen- 
dous volume of traffic controlled by freight 
forwarders. 

In its exhaustive investigation entitled 
“Freight Forwarding Investigation (229 
ICC) ,” the Commission found numerous and 
glaring examples of preference, prejudice, and 
discrimination as between shippers and car- 
riers, by the freight forwarders. Their report 
enumerated a large number of discrimina- 
tory practices on the part of railroads, which 
the railroads ascribed to pressure from freight 
forwarders. Through the hearings on Senate 
Resolution 146 (77th Cong.) railroad traffic 
Officials testified to the great pressure put 
vpon them from this source. In addition to 
their official testimony of record, many came 
to me personally and added to what they 
had stated publicly. The common pattern 
of their story was “for God’s sake don’t leave 
us at the mercy of freight forwarders by doing 
anything that would give them a status as 
common carriers, to enable them to demand 
a division of a joint rate. That is one thing 
we could not possibly withstand.” 

The enactment of this bill would turn back 
the clock of carrier regulation for 40 years. 
It would open the doors to the very types 
cf discrimination and under-the-table ar- 
rangements as between classes of shippers 
that were prohibited by the Hepburn Act 
cf 1906, by which Congress put the first real 
teeth into the Interstate Commerce Act. 

By this bill a motor carrier would be au- 
thorized not only to discriminate in his 
charges to freight forwarders, on the one 
hand, as against other shippers for whom he 
renders exactly similar services, on the other, 
but he would be allowed to continue the 


practice of charging different rates for the - 


same services to different freight forwarders, 
Never in the entire history of comrmon-carrier 
regulation has such a violation of essential 
regulatory principles been authorized and 
fostered by legislative fiat. The principle 
of equal charges for equal services, under 
similar conditions, is an axiom of American 
carrier regulation, and is the foundation 
stone of the Interstate Commerce Act. Yet 
this bill would specifically allow this principle 
to be violated without compunction on a 
permanent basis by the Nation’s regulated 
motor common cerriers. It would be diffi- 
cult to imagine a more effective blow to the 
rule of nondiscrimination in common car- 
riage. 

If the title of this bill were truly to reflect 
its contents, as reported by the majority of 
this committee, it might well be entitled— 

“An act to promote discrimination and 
preference among the patrons of motor com- 
mon carriers.” 

Such title would more fairly and much 
more truly reflect the purposes and the obvi- 
ously intended effect of this bill than would 
its present title. Certainly, Congress can well 
afford to be candid in such a matter, and 
equally certainly Congress can ill afford to 
use six pages of words merely to conceal such 
a@ purpose, 

At this very time, the motor carriers of 
the country are pleading with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for an increase in 
their rates to their general patrons. Yet some 
of them came before this committee in favor 
of this bill, under which they would be al- 
lowed to grant secret rates to a few of their 
patrons. The reason can only be sought in 
the competitive situation in motor carriage, 
and the scramble of the motor carriers to se- 
cure forwarder traffic, at cut rates, regardless 
of the charges which, as a result, they will 
have to assess against other patrons, who 
have no recourse, 

This bill is a departure from every basic 
principle of nondiscrimination in common 
carrier rate making. I fail to find adequate 
reason for enacting it into law. 

CLYDE M. REED. 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, I have 
tried to set forth objections raised by 
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myself and by a majority of the Inter- 
state Comerce Commission to the enact- 
ment of this bill. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER, Will the Senator give 
us a concrete example of how the secret 
rates or agreements would prejudice the 
small shipper in comparison with the 
large shipper? 

Mr. REED. It should be remembered 
that in all these cases—— 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED. I have promised to yield 
to the Senator from North Dakota. The 
less-than-carload business which is col- 
lected by the forwarder and sent on in 
carload or truckload lots aggregates 
about $200,000,000 a year in revenue, of 
which 70 percent is collected by three 
large forwarders. This is what the 
Commission has to say on that subject: 

Generally speaking, the larger and more 
influential forwarders have been able to pre- 
vail upon the motor carriers to accord them 
relatively lower divisions of their joint rates 
than have the small forwarders. The latter 
frequently have to pay the regularly. pub- 
lished rates. This favors the few and un- 
justly discriminates against the many. 


If the Senator were a forwarder doing 
a large business, from the standpoint of 
revenue, with the railroads and motor 
carriers, he could use the volume of busi- 
ness transacted by him as an argument 
for securing discrimination in the way of 
lower rates. Up to the present time the 
division of rates between forwarders and 
motor carriers has never been published, 
although I think that some information 
concerning it has come to light in cer- 
tain proceedings which have been held. 

Have I answered the Senator’s ques- 
tion? 

Mr. LANGER. I wish the Senator 
would give a concrete illustration of how 
the secret agreements to which the Sen- 
ator has referred would affect the small 
operator as against the large operator, 
say, in Topeka, Kans. 

Mr. REED. I have no first-hand 
knowledge because these rates are not 
made public. The Commission states 
that the large forwarder obtains a lower 
rate from the motor carrier than the 
small forwarder can obtain. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. I wish to say, first of 
all, that every small merchant in this 
country is in favor of this bill. The 
large chain-store group is opposed to it. 
The ‘traffic manager of Sears Roebuck 
testified against it. The large shipper 
who can ship in carload lots is opposed 
to the bill. The small merchant in North 
Dakota and in Montana is 100 percent 
in favor of the bill because of what the 
forwarder does. 

I wish to invite attention to a defini- 
tion of a freight-forwarder. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I yielded to 
the Senator for a question. I did not 
yield to him in order for him to make a 
speech in my time, and then not fairly 
state the problem. 

Mr. WHEELER. I will state correctly 
the problem. 


FEBRUARY 15 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Kansas yield to the Sen- 
ator from Montana? 

Mr. REED. I yield for a question. 

Mr. WHEELER. Here is the language 
of the law as it prevails at the present 
time: 

(c) It shall be unlawful for any common 
carrier subject to part I, II, or III of this act 
to make, give, or cause any undue or unrea- 
sonable preferences or advantage to any 
freight forwarder, whether or not such freight 
forwarder is controlled by such carrier in any 
respect whatsoever; or to subject any freight 
forwarder, whether or not such fre’ght for- 
warder is controlled by such carrier, to any 
undue or unreasonable prejudice or disad- 
vantage in any respect whatsoever. 


Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, from 
what section of the act has the Senator 
from Montana been reading? 

Mr. WHEELER. Section 404, subsec- 
tion (c) of the present law. 

Mr. REED. The Senator from Mon- 
tana knows, or ought to know, he being 
chairman of the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce, that back in 1938 or 
1939 the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion found traffic to be moving under 
what it called joint rates between for- 
warders and motor carriers. Those 
rates, so-called, were not published so 
far as that part of the revenue paid over 
to the motor carrier was concerned. The 
Commission found those rates to be un- 
lawful and ordered them to be stricken 
from its files. The forwarders appealed 
from the decision of the Commission, and 
finally reached the Supreme Court. The 
Supreme Court sustained the Commis- 
sion. The Commission had held, and was 
subsequently supported by the courts, 
that the forwarder, in his relation to a 
carrier, is a shipper. 

The Senator from Montana well knows 
that when the Freight Forwarder Act of 
1942 was passed Congress expressly with- 
held from freight forwarders a status 
as a common carrier, or as a carrier 
at all. 

Because these secret rates, unknown 
even to the Commission, were in exist- 
ence, they would have to be replaced 
by regularly published lawful rates. So 
we granted the forwarders an 18-month 
extension, from May 16, 1942, to Novem- 
ber 16, 1943, in which to get the lawful 
rates in and file them in place of the 
unlawful rates which had been con- 
demned. 

Again I opposed that, because I said 
the forwarders had had 18 months, that 
they had not acted in good faith, and 
that if we granted them this extension, 
which would take them to 1945, they 
would be back asking for a further exten- 
sion; and that is precisely what hap- 
pened. 

Again I filed minority views. In 1943 
we, by statutory enactment, granted a 
further extension of 18 months within 
which these unlawful tariffs could be re- 
placed with lawful tariffs. Again, at the 
end of the second 18 months, after 3 
years, the forwarders came and asked 
for a further extension. Again the com- 
mittee reported the bill favorably. 
Again on May 15, 1945, I think it was, 
the Senator from Colorado (Mr. JoHN- 
SON] and I discussed this matter on the 
floor of the Senate, and I said then that 
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when this additional period expired we 
would find ourselves in the same situa- 
tion in which we had been for 4 years, 
so far as legislation was concerned. 

Mr. President, let me state the situa- 
tion. In 1938, I believe it was, the Com- 
mission found certain rates to be unlaw- 
ful and ordered them to be taken out. 
It has been almost 8 years since that or- 
der of the Commission was made against 
these rates. The case has been in the 
courts. It went to the Supreme Court 
and the Commission was sustained. We 
still find those unlawful rates on file in 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
and what is now proposed is that by 
statute we legalize those rates. What is 
proposed in the bill is legalization by 
statute of the rates affecting a certain 
type of shipper, only one type. It is the 
only case of its kind that ever occurred 
in interstate commerce legislation. We 
are now asked to legalize a secret agree- 
ment—that is what the Commission 
called it and that is what it is, a secret 
agreement, limited to one class of ship- 
pers, the freight forwarders. 

Mr. President, this is the most unsound 
proposal that has come to my notice 
since I have been a Member of the Sen- 
ate. The objective traffic opinion of the 
country is profoundly opposed to it. 

The Senator from Montana calis at- 
tention to the small country merchant, 
and it is correct to mention him in con- 
nection with the proposal. Years ago 
the Commission said, “What is the prop- 
er way to get at this? The appropriate 
approach to this problem, we believe, is 
not by authorization of an agreement, 
but by the filing, in the regular manner, 
of rates and charges to be paid for the 
transportation.” 

No common carrier in this country— 
railroad, water, motor vehicle, or any 
other carrier—can collect any rate for 
its service unless the rate to be charged 
is published and duly filed with the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. For the 
first time—and I wish to emphasize it— 
for the first time, it is proposed by legis- 
lation to perpetuate and continue a dis- 
criminatory situation to which a ma- 
jority of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission itself is opposed. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. REED. The majority leader, the 
Senator from Kentucky (Mr. BarkKtey], 
is anxious to get the floor, but I yield to 
the Senator from Vermont for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I have so much con- 
fidence in the judgment of the distin- 
guished Senator from Kansas on any 
question relating to rates, especially 
rates affecting common carriers by rail, 
that I have tried all through the hear- 
ings to follow his thought in this matter. 
But he has made a statement, which is 
in the Recorp, and I am confused about 
it, and ask him to clarify it. He speaks 
of these rates as unlawful, whereas the 
section proposed to be amended, section 
409 (a), declares them to be not unlaw- 
ful, if I interpret it correctly. . 

Mr. REED. I beg the pardon of the 
Senator from Vermont. There never has 
been any validation of these rates, ex- 
cept for a stated limited period. 
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Mr. AUSTIN. Very well. What is the 


meaning, in the Senator’s opinion, of the 
section proposed to be amended, reading 
as follows: 

In order to provide a reasonable period of 
adjustment within which rates and charges 
may be established pursuant to the provi- 
sions of section 408, nothing in this act shall 
be construed to make it unlawful for freight 
forwarders and common carriers by motor 
vehicle subject to part II of this act to oper- 
ate under joint rates or charges during a 
period of 18 months from the date of enact- 
ment of this part, but not thereafter. 


Mr. REED. From what is the Senator 
reading? 

Mr. AUSTIN. I am reading from the 
statute, the existing law, which we are 
about to modify. The law says that for 
the period mentioned it shall not be un- 
lawful. So how can the rate be consid- 
ered as unlawful if we make the amend- 
ment before the period expires? 

Mr. REED. These rates were con- 
demned and found unlawful by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, I think, 
in 1938, perhaps 1939. The Commis- 
sion’s order that the tariffs should be 
taken out was still effective at the time 
the freight forwarder act of 1942 was 
passed. In order to allow a limited pe- 
riod of time in which to substitute law- 
fully published tariffs for the unlawful 
tariffs on file we have three times legal- 
ized those tariffs for a certain period of 
time. They would have been unlawful 
for the past 4 years except for the statu- 
tory protection we gave them through a 
period, which was understood to be tem- 
porary, and only for the purpose of af- 
fording opportunity for lawful tariffs to 
be prepared and filed to take the place 
of the unlawful tariffs. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I thank the Senator. 
I think that clarifies the record, that is, 
so long as section 409 has been from time 
to time extended, the rates were not un- 
lawful. 

Mr. REED. That is correct. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Very well. Then if be- 
fore the expiration of this period we ex- 
tend it they will not be unlawful? 

Mr. REED. The bill does not even 
refer to tariffs. The bill provides that 
the freight forwarders may file agree- 
ments with the motor carriers, and those 
agreements will then be subject to ac- 
tion, approval or disapproval, as the 
Commission examines them, and there 
will be about 10,000 of them. 

There is not a traffic man in this coun- 
try who looks at this matter objectively— 
and by that I mean one who is not 
an advocate or opponent of the freight 
forwarders or some particular associa- 
tion—who does not believe that the pro- 
posal we are considering is unsound. 

In addition, Mr. President, I doubt 
very much the administrative practica- 
bility of the bill and I venture the proph- 
ecy that within 2 years we will have to 
take this question up again. 

I believe also that experience with this 
method of dealing with the question may 
develop discrimination and preference. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, in 
order that some points may be cleared 
up in respect to the freight-forwarder 
bill which might be confusing in the 
minds of Senators, let me say, first of all, 
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that the term “freight forwarder” is 
defined in the present law as follows: 
The term “freight forwarder” means any 
person which (otherwise than as a carrier 
subject to part I, II, or II of this act) holds 
itself out to the general public to transport 
or provide transportation of property, or any 
class or classes of property, for compensation, 
in interstate commerce, and which, in the 
ordinary and usual course of its undertaking 
(A) assembles and consolidates or provides 
for assembling and consolidating shipments 
of such property and performs or provides 
for the performance or break-bulk and dis- 
tributing operations with respect to such 
consolidated shipments, and (B) assumes re- 
sponsibility for the transportation of such 
property from point of receipt to point of 
destination, and (C) utilizes, for the whole 
or any part of the transportation of such 
shipments, the services of a carrier or car- 
riers subject to part I, I, or III of this act. 


So while they are not called in effect 
“common carriers,” the definition of 
“freight forwarder” is that of a common 
carrier. While they are not designated 
simply as a common carrier, yet every- 
one acknowledges and admits that so far 
as the shipping public is concerned they 
are common carriers. 

Mr. HAWKES. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Montana yield to the 
Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. WHEELER. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. HAWKES. Might it not be well 
to impress upon the Senate that they 
are so near to being common carriers 
that they issue the bills of lading cov- 
ering the shipments and that claims for 
damages are collected from freight for- 
warders the same as they would be if 
the dealings had been with railroads? 

Mr. WHEELER. Exactly. 

Mr. HAWKES. That in itself shows 
very definitely that they are at least 
quasi-common carriers. 

Mr. WHEELER, That is correct. 

Mr. HAWKES. I should like to ask 
the Senator a further question. Might 
it not be well to emphasize the fact that 
the freight forwarder renders a great 
service to the small manufacturers and 
businessmen throughout the United 
States by making it possible for a man 
who operates a plant which is not located 
on a railroad line to receive his ship- 
ments under the combination of rates 
provided by the freight forwarders and 
get his products to market on time? 

Mr. WHEELER. That is correct. 

Mr. HAWKES. The testimony before 
the Senator’s committee, at which I was 
present most of the time, clearly showed 
that the preponderance of the evidence 
from all the small dealers, department 
stores, and little businessmen through- 
out the country was to the effect that 
this service is very important. 

Mr. WHEELER. That is correct. 

Mr. HAWKES. If I may make one fur- 
ther observation without trespassing too 
much on the Senator’s time, it seems to 
me perfectly clear that the freight for- 
warder is rendering a very important 
service, and he must be rendering it at 
a price that is fair. Otherwise the rail- 
roads, motor carriers, or other trans- 
portation companies would be doing it 
themselves. 

Mr. WHEELER. That is correct. 
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Mr. HAWKES. They are not pro- 
hibited from doing it. The’freight for- 
warder is rendering a great service. 
Otherwise he would not be in existence. 

Mr. WHEELER. That is absolutely 
correct, and I thank the Senator for his 
statement. 

The truth of the matter is, as the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
REED] has said, that the railroads prob- 
ably should have done this business, but 
they never have done it, and they never 
will do it, because of the fact that it 
involves the handling of a great many 
details. Take the case of a small mer- 
chant in Billings, Mont., Siou:: Falls, S. 
Dak., or Bismarck, N. Dak. Before the 
advent of the freight forwarder he had 
to make all his shipments in less-than- 
carload lots. He ceuld not ship in car- 
load lots because he did not have a 
sufficient volume of business., So he had 
to pay a higher freight rate. He received 
poorer service, because when one ships 
in less than carload lots it takes longer 
for the freight to be delivered. It is 
tied up here and there. The freight for- 
warder collects the shipments of many 
shippers in Bismarck, Fargo, and other 
places in North Dakota and Montana, 
and delivers them to the doors of the 
merchants. At the outset he did it at 
a lower rate than the less-than-carload 
rate. 

Mr. HAWKES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. HAWKES. The evidence repeat- 
edly brought out before the Committee 
on Interstate Commerce showed. that 
through the work which the freight for- 
warder does, small packages of freight 
are collected and shipped in carloads, 
and that delivery is made, for example 
from New York City to Chicago, in less 
than 3 days. 

Mr. WHEELER. That is correct. 

Mr. HAWKES. Whereas, when the 
small shipper had to ship his material in 
less-than-carload lots, sometimes 3 or 
4 weeks were required, and it was almost 
impossible to trace less-than-carload 
shipments. 

Mr. WHEELER. That is correct. 

Mr. HAWKES. I know a great deal 
about that situation. A carload ship- 
ment can be easily traced, and a report 
on it can be made promptly. Sometimes 
information with respect to a delayed 
less-than-carload shipment is not re- 
ceived for months. 

Mr. WHEELER. That is correct. 
Moreover, if a shipper wished to ship 
from some point outside New York City 
to New York City, then to Chicago by 
truck, from Chicago tc St. Paul by truck, 
and from St. Paul to some other city, and 
there was a loss in the freight forwarded 
by truck, the shipper had to find out 
who was responsible for the loss. The 
freight forwarder assumes responsi ity 
for loss anywhere between New York 
City and Bismarck, N. Dak., or Billings, 
Mont. The shipper is not required to 
find out who is responsible for the loss. 

The service of the freight forwarder is 
an important service to the rural com- 
munities. Small businessmen’s organi- 
zations all over the country are abso- 
lutely in favor of it. We talk about help- 
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ing the small businessman. This is an 
opportunity to help him. 

On the other hand, the large chain 
stores can ship into Montana, or into 
Bismarck, N. Dak., by carload, and get a 
cheaper rate than can the small busi- 
nessman. The result is, as was pointed 
out by the small businessmen’s organiza- 
tion, that the large shipper not only gets 
better and quicker service, but likewise 
a cheaper rate, and they do not have to 
hunt around to find out where a loss oc- 
curred. The freight forwarder is held 
responsible for loss. 

With reference to secret rates, it is 
impossible for me to understand how 
tne Interstate Commerce Commission 
coulc talk about secret rates. Time and 
time again I have stood on the floor of 
the Senate and defended the Interstate 
Commerce Commission against attacks 
made upon it. However, in view of the 
law which is on the statute books, the re- 
port which was made by the majority of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission is 
beyond my comprehension, because it 
does not seem possible that the Commis- 
sion was familiar with the law upon the 
statute books. Otherwise it could not 
have made such a report. It speaks of 
discriminations. This is the law which 
is upon the statute books at the present 
time. It relates to railroads, but it also 
applies, by reference, to freight forward- 
ers. 

(f) Whenever, after hearing, upon com- 
plaint or upon its own initiative, the Com- 
mission is of opinion that the divisions of 
joint rates, fares, or charges, applicable to 
the transportation in interstate or foreign 
commerce of passengers or property by com- 
mon carriers by motor vehicle or by such 
carriers in conjunction with common carriers 
by railroad and/or express, and/or water are 
or will be unjust, unreasonable, inequitable, 
or unduly preferential or prejudicial as be- 
tween the carriers parties thereto (whether 
agreed upon by such carriers, or any of them, 
or otherwise established), the Commission 
shall by order prescribe the just, reasonable, 
and equitable division thereof to be received 
by the several carriers, and In cases where 
the joint rate, fare, or charge was established 
pursuant to a finding or order of the Com- 
mission and the divisions thereof are found 
by it to have been unjust, unreasonable, or 
inequitable, or unduly preferential or preju- 
dicial, the Commission may also by- order 
determine what would have been the just, 
reasonable, and equitable divisions thereof 
to be received by the several carriers, and re- 
quire adjustment to be made in accordance 
therewith. 


In subdivision (c) of section 404, with 
relation to freight forwarders, the law 
provides as follows: 


(c) It shall be unlawful for any common 
carrier subject to part I, I, or III of this act 
to make, give, or cause any undue or un- 
reasonable preference or advantage to any 
freight forwarder, whether or not such 
freight forwarder is controlled by such car- 
rier, in any respect whatsover; or to subject 
any freight forwarder, whether or not such 
freight forwarder is controlled by such car- 
rier, to any undue or unreasonable prejudice 
or disadvantage in any respect whatsoever. 


Four members of the Commission ap- 
peared before the committee. Two of 
them were called at the instance of the 
distinguished Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
ReEED]. We asked them to point to any 
complaint which had been made, which 
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would support the statément in the re- 
port of the Commission. Not one of 
them could cite a single complaint which 
had been filed before the Commission. 

Mr. TUNNELL. Mr. President, wil] 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELER. I yield. 

Mr. TUNNELL. I should like to in- 
vite attention to the last sentence in the 
report of the majority, as to the purpose 
of the bill. It seems to me to be very 
illuminating: 

This bill is in effect a mandate to the 
Commission to provide a method for the 
continuance of coordinated freight forward. 
er-motor carrier service in furtherance of 
the national transportation policy. 


Mr. WHEELER. That is correct. 

Mr. TUNNELL. It seems to me that 
that statement sums it up very nicely. 

Mr. WHEELER. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. HAWKES. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. HAWKES. One of the reasons 
why I am so strongly in favor of the bill - 
is that it compels motor carriers to file 
so-called secret agreements with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. I do 
not believe that they can properly be 
called secret agreements. 

Mr. WHEELER. Of course, they are 
not secret. 

Mr. HAWKES. Such agreements 
must be filed with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, and the Commission 
is charged with the responsibility of see- 
ing that equity is done in transportation, 
and that the rights of all shippers and 
other parties are properly protected. 
That is one of the reasons why I am 
very strongly in favor of the bill being 
passed. 

Mr. O’DANIEL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. O’DANIEL. The Senator has 
stated that the service rendered by the 
freight forwarder is advantageous to the 
small shipper and manufacturer. Does 
the small shipper, or manufacturer, 
whose less-than-carload shipments are 
transported with other less-than-car- 
load shipments receive the benefit of the 
carload rate, or does he still pay the less- 
than-carload rate? 

Mr. WHEELER. He does not get the 
full benefit of the carload rate, for the 
simple reason that that is where the 
freight forwarder makes his money. 
He receives his compensation by reason 
of the difference between the carload 
rate and the less-than-carload rate. 
Otherwise, of course, he could not re- 
main in business. 

Mr. O’DANIEL. The freight for- 
warder, then, is sustained by the differ- 
ence between the less-than-carload rates 
on the several shipments included ii the 
car, and the carload rate. 

Mr. WHEELER. That is correct. 

Mr. O’DANIEL. But, as I understand 
the Senator, the forwarder does not nec- 
essarily retain all of that difference. 

Mr. WHEELER. That is correct. 

Mr. O’DANIEL. He makes his own 
rates. . 

Mr. WHEELER. That is correct; and 
his rates are published, as are the rates 
of the railroads. The small shippers are 
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not complaining about the rates as be- 
tween the freight forwarder and the bus 
and truck operators, because the rates of 
the freight forwarder are published. 
The only ones who are complaining are 
some of the larger shippers. They want 
to throw the door open so that the larger 
shippers can get the same rates as the 
freight forwarder. On the other hand, 
they do not wish to be regulated, as the 
freight forwarder is regulated in many 
instances. 

Mr. O’DANIEL. DolI correctly uncer- 
stand the Senator from Montana to say 
that in addition to the improved service 
by reason of small shipments being for- 
warded in carload lots, the shippers also 
receive, in many instances, or all in- 
stances, lower rates? 

Mr. WHEELER. I would not say in 
allinstances. In some instances they do. 
Rates vary over the country. 

Mr. O’DANIEL. As I understand, in 
no instance do they pay more than the 
less-than-carload rates. 

Mr. WHEELER. That is correct. 

Mr. O’DANIEL. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. HAWKES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. HAWKES. I may be able to an- 
swer that question. The shippers receive 
a great deal of benefit. I do not recall 
that there was any representative of a 
small shipper, small buyer, department 
store, or individual business of a small 
nature who appeared before the commit- 
tee who did not feel that a great service 
was being rendered, and who did not 
wish to have the service continued. 

Mr. WHEELER. That is correct. Not 
only that, but every witness who ap- 
peared before the committee, whether he 
was for or against the bill, agreed that 
the freight forwarders are rendering a 
fine service and that there is no desire to 
put them out of business. On the other 
hand, the very thing some persons are 
advocating would put them out of busi- 
ness insofar rs truck operations are con- 
cerned. One witness who appeared be- 
fore the committee said the bill would 
drive them out of business and would 
put the business into the hands of the 
railroads, and that the railroads should 
have this less-than-carload business. 

Mr. O’DANIEL. Mr. President, let me 
inquire whether it is not also a fact that 
the rates of the forwarders are pub- 
lished, just as the railroad rates are. 

Mr. WHEELER. Exactly the same. 

Mr. O’DANIEL. And a shipper has the 
choice, does he not, of patronizing either 
the forwarder or the regular common 
carrier? 

Mr. WHEELER. Exactly. Not only 
that, but no trucker has to carry freight- 
forwarder business unless he wishes to 
do so. If he wishes to do so, then his 
agreements will be filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, and in 
that connection this bill contains the 
following provision: 

(3) The Commission is authorized upon 
complaint or upon its own initiative without 
complaint, to investigate and determine 
whether, in order to carry out the purposes 
of paragraph (1) of this subsection, any 
terms and conditions prescribed thereunder 
should be modified or rescinded or whether 
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additional terms and conditions should be 
prescribed thereunder, and, after such in- 
vestigation, the Commission shall by order 
modify or rescind any such terms and condi- 
tions, or prescribe additional terms and con- 
ditions, to the extent it finds such action 
necessary or appropriate to carry out the pur- 
Poses of such paragraph. 


Could there be anything fairer than to 
say that if the Commission finds there is 
the slightest discrimination between one 
forwarder and another forwarder, the 
Commission not only will have a right to 
rescind the contract, but it will have the 
right to modify it in any way it sees fit, 
and that if the Commission finds there is 
a discrimination, that will be violation 
of the law itself. In short, all these 
agreements will be filed. 

Now let me call attention to the fact 
that the railroads themselves have joint 
rates. The truth is that the joint rates 
between the Pennsylvania Railroad for 
instance, and any other railroad are not 
made public. But the Commission has 
authority to say to the railroads, “We 
want you to file with the Commission 
your agreements as to your joint rates.” 
However, the Commission has not done 
so. As chairman of the committee, I 
have received complaints from some of 
the roads in the Middle West to the effect 
that they felt they did not receive a fair 
share of the joint rates. 

The Commission talks about these 
agreements as being secret, and the 
Commission speaks of them as being un- 
fair. The fact is that today the Com- 
mission has the power to require the pub- 
lishing of the rates and to correct them 
if there is anything wrong about them, 
just as the Commission has done with 
respect to the railroads, rate agreements. 
But the Commission has not called upon 
the railroads to do so. The Commission 
is not criticizing the agreements made 
between the railroads themselves. The 
Commission is not criticizing them as 
secret agreements, and the Commission 
is not saying anything about the power 
of the railroads to discriminate against 
other railroads by not giving them a fair 
portion of the jointrates. , 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. WHEELER. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. LANGER. How long have the 
freight forwarders been operating? 

Mr. WHEELER. For approximately 20 
years. 

Mr. President, unless there are some 
questions, I do not care to take up fur- 
ther time. I wish to say in closing that 
unless this bill is passed there will be a 
terrific disruption of traffic. I do not 
know of any smal] merchant or any small 
businessman in this country who is not 
in favor of this legislation. I know that 
some of the railroads have protested 
against it and that some of the large 
chain stores have protested against it; 
but it is definitely in favor of, and par- 
ticularly in the interest of, the small 
manufacturer who lives off the main line, 
and it is definitely in favor of the small 
merchant out in the sticks. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I think it is 
in the interest of proper procedure in 
getting this matter out of the way to 
permit me to make a few remarks in 
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connection with what the Senator from 
Montana has said. 

The Senator from Texas I[Mr. 
O’DANIEL] was asking about what are 
known as car consolidators. They are 
groups of shippers who get together and 
consolidate iess than carload shipments 
in about the same way that freight for- 
warders do. At the present time they 
can obtain from the railroads—but not 
from the motor carriers—the same rates 
for carload lots that the freight for- 
warders obtain. 

In response to a question of the Sen- 
ator front North Dakota, the Senator 
from Montana used Bismarck, N. Dak., 
as an illustration. I fear that the Sen- 
ator from Montana did not quite cover 
the matter; at least, I think he did not 
cover it as I think it should be covered. 
Iam not raising any question about the 
service rendered to small shippers. I 
never have. It is a good service. I think 
the railroads should have rendered that 
service themselves, instead of letting an 
independent body come in and take away 
a part of their profits. But the railroads 
never did it. They are not doing it now. 
I do not know whether they ever will. 
The freight forwarders do render an ex- 
cellent service in connection with the 
handling of less-than-carload freight. 
We have never raised any question about 
that. All we wish them to do is to do it 
lawfully; that is all. At the present time 
it is done by secret arrangement in con- 
nection with which the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has said discrimina- 
tion exists. 

The Senator from Montana referred to 
Bismarck, N .Dak. He said that Sears, 
Roebuck or some other firm there could 
have a better rate from the freight for- 
warder than a small shipper could. Ido 
not know what is the exact rate from 
Chicago or the Twin Cities, or from any 
other place to Bismarck, N. Dak. The 
only evidence we have is with reference 
to Atlanta, Ga., where it was said that 
the freight forwarder rate was on an 
average of 106 percent of the railroad 
less-than-carload rate applicable to the 
same commodity. So the fact is that the 
small shipper at Bismarck, N. Dak., 
would be paying on that basis 6 percent 
more than the less-than-carload freight 
rate which, I do believe, is not excessive. 
Iam not complaining of that. But I in- 
vite the attention of the Senator from 
Montana to the fact that Sears, Roebuck 
can continue and will continue to ship 
carload lots. There is nothing in the 
proposed legislation which would inter- 
fere in any way with anyone who ships 
a carload from always obtaining a more 
favorable rate than the person who ships 
less than a carload lot. 

Mr. WHEELER. Of course, there is 
nothing in the bill which interferes with 
Sears, Roebuck in any way, shape, or 
form. 

Mr. REED. Nor is there anything in 
the bill which would take away anything 
which Sears, Roebuck now has. 

Mr. WHEELER. No. The only thing 
that we seek to do is to give the small 
shipper the advantage of a better rate. 

Mr. REED. I think the clearest wit- 
ness who appeared before the committee 
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was from a firm called Johnson & John- 
son in New Jersey. It was pointed out 
that freight forwarder service was un- 
available to them because it would re- 
quire more time—and I am referring now 
to the testimony of the witness; not to 
any statement which I made—and in- 
volve them in delay, and for those rea- 
sons they did not use such service. 

I agree with the Senator from Mon- 
tana that there is considerable conten- 
tion and muddling, and I think I can 
say incompetency, within the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. I think the 
Commission has been vacillating and un- 
certain in connection with this particu- 
lar class of traffic. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has injured its stand- 
ing with the traffic opinion of the coun- 
try in connection with a number of mat- 
ters, including its vacillation and un- 
certainty in the handling of such ques- 
tions as the one now before us. I be- 
lieve that the Senator from Montana will 
perhaps agree with me in that statement. 
Both of us from time to time have de- 
fended in the Senate the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission; but I think there is 
much to criticise in connection with the 
Commission’s handling of this question. 
I fear there have been some unsound 
policies recommended by members of the 
Commission; at least the majority of the 
Commission said they were unsound. 

Mr. President, I am opposed to the 
bill. I tell the Senator from Montana 
now tnat Coagress will have to legislate 
on this subject again within 2 years, be- 
cause I do not believe the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, administratively 
or otherwise, can satisfactorily handle 
this matter. 

Together with the Senator from Mon- 
tana I have had much to do with the 
original handling of this question since I 
have been in the Senate. I refer to the 
preparation of the freight forwarder bill. 
We have given freight forwarders almost 
4 years extension of time from the time 
the original act was passed in order to 
enable them to get their house in order, 
publish their tariffs, and carry on their 
business in a lawful manner. They have 
not done so. 

Mr. President, after reading about 
three lines from the Commission’s state- 
ment, I shall yield the floor. I agree 
thoroughly with this statement by a ma- 
jority of the Commission; it sets forth the 
only point which I regard as being im- 
porvant in connection with the proposed 
legislation: 

The appropriate approach to this problem, 
therefore, we believe, is not by the authori- 
zation of agreements, but by the filing in 
the regular manner of the rates and charges 


to be paid for the transportation per- 
formed. 


Mr. President, that is the way every 
transportation charge in the United 
States is collected from a common car- 
rier. The only exception would be the 
one being proposed by statute in connec- 
tion with the pending bill in favor of a 
single class of shippers, namely, freight 
forwarders. I believe that to be un- 
sound, and should not be allowed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If 
there be no amendments to be proposed, 
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the question is on the third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was read the third time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? 

The bill (H. R. 2764) was passed. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Presiding 
Officer be authorized to sign during the 
recess of the Senate following today’s 
session the bill which has just been 
passed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


THE PEARL HARBOR INVESTIGATION— 
EXTENSION OF TIME 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I have 
an emergent concurrent resolution to of- 
fer extending the time of the joint com- 
mittee to investigate the attack on Pearl 
Harbor to make its report. Today is the 
last day under the last extension, and it 
is necessary to extend the time further. 
I ask unanimous consent that I may sub- 
mit the concurrent resolution and have 
it considered at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
object:-n? The Chair hears none, and 
the clerk will read the concurrent reso- 
lution. 

The Chief Clerk read the concurrent 
resolution (S. Con. Res. 54), as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That the limit 
of time required, under the provisions of 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 27, as ex- 
tended by Senate Concurrent Resolution 45, 
as amended, for the submission to the Senate 
and House of Representatives of the report 
of the Joint Committee on the Investigation 
of the Pearl Harbor Attack, be, and the same 
is hereby, further extended to June 1, 1946; 
and said Concurrent Resolution 27 is hereby 


continued in full force and effect until such 
date. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, the 
joint committee this morning unani- 
mously agreed to the extension re- 
quested, and it is the wish and hope and 
purpose of the committee not to ask for 
further extension. That is why we have 
asked that the time be extended to 
June 1. 

We have been holding hearings daily 
since the 15th of November. We had 
hoped to be able to conclude the hearings 
today, so that our extension would con- 
template only further time for making 
the report, because we all agreed and 
understood that we could not get the re- 
port ready by today. 

The committee has well-nigh con- 
cluded its public hearings, and it agreed 
today unanimously that, so far as 
prospective witnesses now scheduled to 
testify in the public hearings are con- 
cerned, we will end the hearings at not 
later than next Wednesday night. We 
have held night sessions this week in 
order to facilitate the termination of the 
hearings, and we agreed to hold three 
night sessions next week. I want the 
Senate to understand that we are mak- 
ing every effort to bring the hearings to 
a conclusion without omitting anything 
that is pertinent to be included ia the 
inquiry. 
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Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, 
under the arrangements made, matters 
which, as we examine the record of the 
hearings, it may seem to members of the 
committee might require further explor- 
ation may be brought up for ¢considera- 
tion by the joint committee, and the 
committee will have full power and 
authority to resume and take further evi- 
dence on any matter that may seem 
within the scope of the investigation. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The agreement of 
the committee does not foreclose the 
right of any member of the committee 
to bring to the committee’s attention 
anything that might be thought neces- 
sary to fill up the gaps in the testimony 
which we have been taking for such a 
long time. 

I might say also that it does not ex- 
clude further examination of Secretary 
Hull, whose examination was interrupted 
by his indisposition, so that some of the 
members of the committee did not have 
an opportunity to examine him. He 
probably will not be able to reappear 
before the committee personally, but he 
has indicated his willingness to answer 
any questions that members of the com- 
mittee wish to propound to him, either by 
personally coming to his home or by 
written interrogatories sent to him. 

It also does not foreclose the right of 
the committee to seek information from 
Secretary Stimson, who also probably 
will not be able to appear personally on 
account of illness. 

The committee did not foreclose the 
right in those two cases and did not 
foreclose the right of any Senator on 
the committee to bring to the attention 
of the committee anything that might 
be regarded as pertinent and have the 
committee then pass upon the question. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I appreciate that 
statement regarding Secretary Stimson, 
as it is a matter of record that he has 
been indisposed ever since the hearings 
began. He indicated in his recent com- 
munication that he hoped his physical 
condition would be improved by the mid- 
dle of this month. I certainly hope that 
it may be possible to have him appear 
before the committee at some time. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In spite of the Sena- 
tor’s optimism, I may say that it is ex- 
tremely doubtful whether he can appear 
personally before the committee. 

Mr. BREWSTER. It was indicated 
very clearly by our distinguished chair- 
man at the time the original resolution 
was presented that all the events imme- 
diately preceding Pearl Harbor, going 
back, as the chairman indicated in the 
copy of the discussion which I have be- 
fore me, even so far as the Manchurian 
incident, which the committee should 
conceive to be relevant, should be in- 
quired into, with particular emphasis on 
the situation at Manila. The Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Lucas] raised that 
question originally, and the Senator from 
Kentucky replied that that was fully 
within the scope of the investigation. 
That is one of the matters to which I 
shall at the proper time invite the atten- 
tion of the committee, so it may con- 
sider whether that matter may be 
explored. 
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Mr. BARKLEY. That is a matter 
upon which the committee can pass 
whenever it is brought to the committee’s 


wish to say that it seems to me we have 
made very thorough exploration of the 
military aspect, and taken testimony up- 
on it, and that some of our unfortunate 
discussions in the inception of this mat- 
ter have not been justified by the evi- 
dence. But in the field of diplomacy it 
seems to me there is considerable fur- 
ther room for clarification, and I hope 
that at the proper time, in the proper 
way, the committee may give prayerful 
consideration to further exploration of 
some of the diplomatic phases of the sit- 
uation—— 

Mr. BARKLEY. I can assure the Sen- 
ator from Maine that any consideration 
the committee gives to that or any other 
= of the matter is prayerful. 

BREWSTER. And thus disap- 
cota the fears of some of us that it might 
be necessary for a Republican Congress 
to complete this investigation. 

Mr. BARELEY. Iam satisfied that if 
there is no further investigation of the 
Pearl Harbor matter until there is a Re- 
publican Congress, the Senator’s grand- 
children, if he is blessed with them, will 
probably be mature men. But that is a 
matter for the future. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I appreciate the 
Senator’s optimism. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me for a question? 

Mr. BARELEY. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. How much money has 
been appropriated for this investigation? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Only $25,000 have 
been appropriated, but we will have to ask 
for more, I will say to the Senator from 
North Dakota, because we have taken 
voluminous testimony, and have held long 
hearings. In addition to that we have 
ordered to be printed as separate docu- 
ments, but as appendages to our own 
hearings, all the hearings which have 
been held in all previous investigations, 
and all the reports, so it is going to cost 
quite an amount to have those matters 
printed. 

Mr. LANGER. About how much 
more? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Icannotsay. I must 
get an estimate of the cost. However, I 
think it will be considerably more than 
the original $25,000. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. So that the record 
will be clear, we are asking this extension 
of time until June 1, but that is not to 
be considered, nor is what is said here 
to be considered to be a limitation upon 
the committee from holding further 
hearings after the witnesses who are now 
on the list have been heard. I think 
that is clear. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I thought I made it 
clear that the committee unanimously 
agreed to this extent: It unanimously 
agreed to wind up the hearings now in 
prospect with the witnesses now on 
schedule next Wednesday night, but that 
no member of the committee, or the com- 
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mittee itself, is foreclosed from hearing 
other witnesses if the committee should 


question is on agreeing to the concurrent 
resolution submitted by the Senator from 
Kentucky. 

Bn concurrent resolution was agreed 


CHANGE OF NAME OF SHOSHONE DAM 
AND RESERVOIR TO BUFFALO BILL 
DAM AND RESERVOIR 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the unfin- 
ished business be temporarily laid aside 
and that the Senate proceed to consider 
Senate Joint Resolution 136, Calendar 
No. $42. It is a joint resolution pro- 
viding for changing the name of the 
Shoshone Dam and Reservoir, in Wyo- 
ming, to Buffalo Bill Dam and Reservoir. 

Mr. President, the 26th of this month 
will be the one-hundredth anniversary 
of the birth of William Frederick Cody, 
better known to most people as Buffalo 
Bill. As everyone knows, Cody was a 
pioneer of the West. He attempted to 
bring the West to the people of the coun- 
try by means of his Wild West shows. 
But he was also deeply interested in the 
development of the West, and particu- 
larly in irrigation and reclamation. 
Many years ago, as early as 1890, he had 
@ water right covering thousands of 
acres of land in the Big Horn Basin. 
When he found that he, himself, was 
unable to develop it and that in the 
meantime the Bureau of Reclamation 
had come into being, he turned over to 
that Bureau his entire rights to that 
great area. The result was the estab- 
lishment of the Shoshone project and 
the creation of the wonderful Shoshone 
Dam and Reservoir which now irrigate 
approximately 60,000 acres of land, pro- 
ducing much food. 

The joint resolution provides that, in 
commemoration of the one-hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of William Cody, 
Buffalo Bill, the dam and reservoir shall 
henceforth be called the Buffalo Bill 


The 
resolution will be read, for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That in commemoration of 
the one hundredth anniversary of the birth 
on February 26, 1846, of William Frederick 
Cody, better known as Buffalo Bill, the name 
of the Shoshone Dam and Reservoir in Park 
County, Wyo., is changed effective Pebruary 
26, 1946, to the “Buffalo Bill Dam and Res- 
ervoir.” 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
Senator from Wyoming? 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion (S. J. Res. 136) was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read. 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 
INFORMATION RESPECTING LOANS AND 


COMMITMENTS TO FOREIGN COUN- 
TRIES 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Senator from South Dakota 
{Mr. Gurney], the Senator from Illinois 
{Mr. Brooxs], the Senator from Kansas 
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(Mr. Rzep], the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. Wirurs), the Senator from Michi- 
gan (Mr. Percuson], the Senator from 
Nebraska {Mr. WuHerry!], the Senator 
from Oregon (Mr. Corpon], and myself, 
I ask unanimous consent to submit a 
resolution requesting the President to 
direct the Bureau of the Budget within 
45 days of the adoption of the resolu- 
tion to make in detail a certain report. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator desire to submit the reso- 
lution at this time? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I do. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, 
and the resolution May be submitted. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, the res- 
olution I submit calls upon the executive 
branch of the Government for more de- 
tailed information on the international 
economic position of the United States. 

As I have indicated, minority members 
of the Senate Appropriations Committee 
joining with me in sponsoring this resolu- 
tion are the Senator from South Dakota 
(Mr. Gurney], the Senator from Dlinois 
{Mr. Brooxs], the Senator from Kansas 
{[Mr. Rezp!, the Senator from Indiana 
{Mr. Wrrtts},. the Senator from Michigan 
{Mr. Fercuson}, the Senator from Ne- 
braska (Mr. WHerry!, the Senator from 
Oregon [ Mr. Corpon}. 

We might have sought this informa- 
tion through a congressiona! investiga- 
tion, but instead we have chosen the 
simpler method of requesting the execu- 
tive department to furnish the facts. We 
extend a cordial invitation to all other 
Senators, regardless of partisanship, to 
join with us in this effort to secure for 
Congress more information on American 
commitments to foreign nations. 

Mr. President, on my own behalf, I 
wish to make some observations on the 
conditions intended to be reached by this 
resolution. Congress faces the most 
singular situation in the history of the 
United States. From 1940-45, expendi- 
tures of the Federal Government on re- 
armament and war totaled $323,000 ,000,- 
000, one-third of a trillion dollars. For 
purposes of contrast, this is almost equal 
to our entire national wealth at its pre- 
war peak in 1929, estimated at $363,- 

Only one-third of this enormous 
amount spent on war was covered by 
taxes. The bulk of it was obtained by 
Government borrowing with the result 
that on January 30, 1946, the gross Fed- 
eral debt exceeded $278,000,000,000—a 
mortgage in excess of $2,100 on every 
citizen of the country, including those 
who risked their lives in defense of the 
Nation and who now will have to begin 
Paying the bill. They will also have to 
pay the current expenses for the swollen 
activities of the Federal Government, 
estimated at more than $36,000,000,000 
for the first full peacetime year. In 
other words, we are planning to spend 
in this single peacetime year exactly 
what it cost us to fight the whole of 
World WarI. To say the least, this is a 
totally outrageous amount for a peace- 
time Budget. 

It is in these circumstances that the 
Federal Government has embarked upon 
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a vast program of expenditures in for- 
eign affairs. Within the past year we 
have committed ourselves in various 
ways—under 3 (c) of the lend-lease 
agreements, the Bretton Woods pro- 
gram, Export-Import Bank, UNRRA, the 
International Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization, and on other international 
accounts. The State Department has 
just negotiated a large loan to Great 
Britain. In some reliable quarters the 
total of our present commitments abroad 
has been estimated to reach almost $20,- 
000,000,000. From other reliable sources 
come reports that loans to other nations 
may soon follow. 

Mr. President, transactions of this 
magnitude go far beyond the simple de- 
sire of our people to cooperate with other 
nations of the world. These transac- 
tions raise profound problems in our do- 
mestic life. The British loan agreement, 
for example, practically sets the pat- 
tern for lend-lease ‘settlements of more 
than $42,000,000,000 in foreign obliga- 
tions. It determines what we shall do 
about the billions of dollars of American- 
owned installations abroad. It sets a 
policy for the disposal of American sur- 
plus property in foreign countries. It is 
also another link in the chain of finan- 
cial commitments abroad by which 
America is thrust into the role of world’s 
banker. 

_The manner in which many of these 
transactions have come before Congress 
is astounding. The process begins with 
rumors—some of them undoubtedly 
planted—that the Government is about 
to make a loan or commitment to one or 
more foreign countries. If the reaction 
to such rumors is favorable we are soon 
confronted with the fact itself. If the 
reaction appears to be unfavorable the 
rumor is denied in official quarters. In 
any case, experience with Bretton Woods, 
Export-Import Bank, the British loan, 
and other transactions confirms the fact 
that rumors of this kind scon blossom 
into negotiations. 

In most cases these negotiations are 
secret. In some, the press merely gets 
innocuous handouts in the form of 
cheerful communiques. Congress, of 
course, receives no official information. 
We are persuaded to accept all this on 
the theory that negotiations between the 
Executive and foreign nations must have 
some privacy. Although we are appre- 
hensive of what commitments are being 
made to bind the interests and future 
conduct of the United States, we console 
ourselves with the thought that when 
the secret negotiations are over, when 
the deals have been made, the executive 
departments will give us the information 
we need to exercise our judgment as rep- 
resentatives of the American people. 

At that point we are made partici- 
pants in a most astonishing game. The 
executive department responsible for the 
foreign transaction presents us only 
with the end product in the form of a 
general agreement. The action is ac- 
companied by a fanfare of publicity that 
amounts to little more than undisguised 
propaganda for the transaction. 

Part of the transaction is in the form 
of outright commitments on which we 
can have nothing to say. They are hard 
and fast obligations, and, no matter how 
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far-reaching they may be, they are ac- 
complished facts. We do not even have 
the option of Judging them on a take-it- 
or-leave-it basis. The commitments are 
made for us, they bind the country, and 
there they are. This is certainly the 
case with certain aspects of the British 
loan. 

We are consulted only on such aspects 
of these transactions which the execu- 
tive departments cannot carry out on 
their own. Usually they involve an ap- 


propriation of funds which the executive - 


departments cannot possibly maneuver 
out of existing appropriations. To that 
small extent, then, Congress gets a voice 
in these foreign transactions which are 
so important to the future of our people. 

When we turn to consider the trans- 
actions to the extent permitted us, we 
soon find we lack the information indis- 
pensable to sound judgment. We get 
statements and speeches about the trans- 
action—thousands of words telling us 
that it is a fine transaction, that we have 
solemn obligations to carry it out, that 
we shall gain untold benefits from it, 
that it meets the highest aspirations of 
mankind, and that it means peace and 
plenty to all. 

This is accompanied by doing a little 
advance work and often couched in 
terms designed to squelch all opposition, 
as if there could not possibly be the 
slightest legitimate objection to the 
transaction. 

The entire performance is almost 
wholly a show of words—of mere asser- 
tions—unsupported by the facts with 
which we might reach conclusions of our 
own. In the British loan agreements, 
for example, we were given only the text 
of the documents. Almost every para- 
graph cries out for exvlanation—precise 
factual data and information—yet no 
facts were offered. 

The State Department, the Treasury, 
and other executive departments appear 
as.vigorous advocates of transactions 
each or all of them negotiate. They 
approach their job as if they were hired 
to. sell the transaction to Congress in 
a game where secrecy and double talk 
rather than facts are considered the 
most. effective methods. They forget— 
and we in Congress permit them to for- 
get—that they are employees of the 
American people, responsible to Con- 
gress, and that their first duty is to 
present to the Congress the full facts 
concerning the transactions they nego- 
tiate, and to allow us to come to our own 
conclusions. In place of that, we, the 
principals, have to pry out the facts bit 
by bit from our own agents in an at- 
mosphere that often reaches the absurd- 
ity of a game of wits—we, to get the 
facts; they, to evade disclosing them. 
It almost seems at times that the execu- 
tive departments act upon the principle 
that they are to give us the least infor- 
mation possible and to make that as 
confusing as they possibly can. The 
object seems to be to keep the issues 
on the vague general plane on which it 
is easy to mobilize and direct opinion in 
desired directions. Thus, we get reams 
of propaganda, but few facts. 

Here we are setting a pattern for the 
settlement of lend-lease, for the disposal 
of untold billions ef dollars’ worth of 
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American installations and surplus prop- 
erty abroad. We are embarking on a 
new policy involving Government lending 
abroad on a vast scale. We ere formu- 
lating far-reaching policies concerning 
all other economic relations with the rest 
of the world. 

Such transactions cannot be weighed 
only with the dollar sign. Our entire 
economy may be changed by these poli- 
cies. Our people will be undertaking 
burdens for generations to come. The 
effects will show up in the taxes we pay. 
We have become so accustomed to deal- 
ing lightly with billions of dollars that 
we have lost sight of realities that lie 
behind the dollar sign. When we pour 
forth billions of dollars in foreign loans 
and other transactions, what is it we 
export? Certainly not paper dollars. 
We are exporting the resources of this 
country—the timber of our forests, the 
minerals from our mines, the fertility of 
our soil, the vast range of products from 
our shops and factories. We are export- 
ing the genius of our scientists, the skill 
of our technicians, and the labor of mil- 
lions of our workmen. These are the 
things that stand behind the dollar 
sign in these transactions with foreign 
countries. 

Is it too much to ask that we be fully 
informed with hard facts about what 
we are doing, why we are doing it, and 
what we may expect will come of policies 
which export the substance of America 
to foreign lands and foreign peoples? 

Yet what do we know of the facts in- 
volved? How can we judge the wisdom 
of such policies? 

We do not know the total of the loans, 
investments, and other obligations to 
which we are already committed. We 
do not know what the executive depart- 
ment has yet in store for us in this re- 
gard. Projects have been presented to 
us piecemeal. Each has been offered on 
its own merits, and even here the full 
implications of our obligations have been 
obscured by technical features on which 
the executive departments have been not 
too candid. 

Nowhere do we have the full picture of 
what foreign countries already owe us 
on past loans and investments, public 
and private. We know little or nothing 
about the capacity of the outside world 
to repay this country past, current, and 
contemplated loans and other obliga- 
tions. We have no idea what assets they 
have here. We have yet to be informed 
as to what has happened to the billions 
of dollars of American investments in 
foreign securities and properties since 
World War I. We have reports that 
American properties in Europe and else- 
where are being taken over, and that 
some are being dismantled and moved 
elsewhere. What are the facts about 
these conditions? Do they not have a 
bearing on any new policy of American 
loans and investments abroad? The 
State Departm:nt has hundreds of rep- 
resentatives abroad who certainly should 
be reporting these developments. What 
do they say? The State Department has 
yet to tell us. 

For 30 years, from 1914 to 1944, we 
have been exporting goods and services 
abroad and foreign countries have sent 
us goods and services in return. What 
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are the facts about this trade? Have 
we shipped more abroad than has been 
returned to us? Has the exchange been 
a fair one on balance, or have we shipped 
more of the substance and labor of this 
country abroad than we have received 
pack from the world? What are the 
facts? Are we not entitled to know 
where we stand in this respect before we 
cet too far along om much more of the 
same thing? 

How are foreign nations going to re- 
pay us for the billions of dollars we pro- 
pose to pour out in foreign transactions? 
What gold reserves do they have? What 
dollar balance have they accumulated? 
What further changes will we have to 
make in our tariff policies to insure re- 
payment for goods we now propose to 
ship in such large volume? How can na- 


tions in debt to us pile up these dollar. 


balances as fresh purchasing power 
without applying them on past obliga- 
tions to us, long overdue and long un- 
paid? Why should we not have the 
facts about these conditions so that we 
might consider them before we adopt 
policies not tempered with past experi- 
ences? 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield. 

Mr. OVERTON. In view of our ex- 
perience with loans to Great Britain in 
the past, does the Senator think that 
if we make the contemplated loan it will 
be repaid? 

Mr. BRIDGES. Ido not know. That 
is what I am trying to find out, I will 
say to the distinguished Senator from 
Louisiana. I am trying to find out what 
the situation is. To date it has never 
been told. As has been suggested before, 
I believe that if a man goes to the Sen- 
ator, for example, and solicits a loan from 
him as an individual, for use in his busi- 
ness, the Senator would like to know 
something about the character of that 
man, his past business experience, how 
much he owes, whether he intends to re- 
pay it, what his loan record is, and so on. 
By this resolution I am trying to find all 
such facts, so that when we come to pass 
on the British loan, or any other loan, the 
Senate can act intelligently. 

Mr. OVERTON. I thought possibly 
the able Senator would have arrived at 
some cunclusion in view of the experi- 
ence we have already had with Great 
Britain. But let us assume that we con- 
clude that, in the interest of trade and 
commerce of this Nation, and for other 
reasons, we should let Great Britain have 
several billion dollars, say between three 
and four billion dollars. What does the 
able Senator think of our making a grant 
of money to Great Britain instead of 
making a loan? ‘Then Great Britain 
would be under no obligation to us to 
repay, and we would have accomplished 
the purpose which those who are advo- 
cating this loan have in mind. By mak- 
ing a grant in aid of Great Britain we 
would have gone very far toward estab- 
lishing trade and commerce and promot- 
ing the export of our commodities, and 
at the same time no one could say that 
Uncle Sam again had been made a dupe. 
We would make a grant, and let it go 
at that, 
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Mr. BRIDGES. I think there is a 
good deal in what the Senator says, be- 
cause I know that in the opinion of many 
who have studied the question very care- 
fully a loan to almost any foreign nation 
will, in the end, amount to a grant and 
why not have the advantage of a grant 
to begin with. 

Mr. OVERTON. Yes; in the very be- 
ginning, instead of using the word 
“loan,” use the word “grant.” 

Mr. BRIDGES. But the point I am 
making now is that we are going for- 
ward with a loan program when no one 
in the Congress, so far as I am aware, 
knows what our foreign commitments 
are. The only thing I am after is to find 
out what all the commitments are, past, 
present, and future, so that we can pro- 
ceed intelligently to make the wisest de- 
cision possible with respect to this mat- 
ter. One of the things to consider, of 
course, would be whether, instead of 
making a loan to a country, an outright 
grant would not be a better way of ac- 
complishing the objective, and at the 
same time, in the long run, promote 
better relations. 

Mr. OVERTON. I thank the Sena- 
tor. I think he is making a very valuable 
contribution to the general discussion. 
I am not wedded to the principle of a 
grant; I am not wedded to the principle 
of aloan. I have not made up my mind 
in respect to that subject. I simply 
throw out the suggestion: 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, why 
should we not have factual comparisons 
of the public debt, tax burden, and in- 
come between the people of our country 
and those of foreign countries seeking 
loans, investments, and economic aid 
from us? Why should we not know how 
they propose to apply the money and 
goods we give to them? We sought to 
find this out in connection with UNRRA 
because we had reliable reports that our 
aid was being misdirected, but we only 
got vague generalities in reply. 

The condition of American Govern- 
ment accounting in our foreign trans- 
actions borders on a national scandal. 
It took months to get some proper ac- 
counting detail on lend-lease and to 
this day—as shown by the lack of proper 
data on lend-lease to the United King- 
dom—we do not know the true state of 
affairs. 

We have the most unbusinesslike de- 
tail on American installations, surplus 
property, and Army supplies abroad, 
although it is rumored that we will be 
requested to transfer a great deal of this 
property to foreign countries without 
payment. The information I have seen 
as to the kind and value of this property 
abroad would not stand up for 1 minute 
on an accountant’s tally sheet. 

We have no working data on the eco- 
nomic facts and conditions necessary for 
us to form intelligent judgments on loan 
agreements with foreign countriés. I 
could show this in detail in the matter of 
the British loan agreement, but I do not 
wish to dwell on this single transaction 
as if I were hostile to it. The condition 
I am discussing is far broader than that. 
It goes to the whole field of our economic 
relations with foreign nations. It goes 
to the whole practice of the executive 
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departments of the Government in keep- 
ing us in the dark and confusing us. 

Mr. President, I say this borders on a 
scandal in a Government which demands 
the most meticulous information in its 
dealings with its own people. If amanu- 
facturer of baby’s pants wants to change 
his price, the OPA compels him to pre- 
sent elaborate cost figures. If a corpo- 
ration has a stock issue to market, the 
SEC requires it to file its life history 
and operations in full detail. The in- 
come-tax division of our Revenue Bureau 
makes every taxpaying corporation and 
individual set forth the innermost de- 
tails of business and private affairs. 

There are no glittering generalities, no 
vague conjectures, no slipshod methods 
permitted here. In every transaction 
between the Federal Government and 
our people, the full, unadorned figures 
and information are compelled. Yet in 
its dealings with Congress the same 
executive departments hand us loose in- 
adequate figures, the minimum of infor- 
mation, and facts qualified to the point of 
uselessness. They are generous only 
with their propaganda. 

Mr. President, I would not have you 
believe that the resolution we offer is an 
idea newly conceived. It is the result of 
patience held to the point of exaspera- 
tion. So long as the war was on we rec- 
ognized that much of the information we 
seek was either not obtainable or had 
best be kept confidential for security rea- 
sons. But the war is over and we are 
now formulating policies of the great- 
est importance to the American people. 
Frankness, not secrecy, is the order of 
the day. Public opinion will only sup- 
port future policies if the public is relia- 
bly informed. 

Many months ago the distinguished 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. VANDEN- 
BERG] called precisely for this informa- 
tion on the over-all economic position of 
the United States relative to foreign 
loans, investments, and commitments. 
Displaying the sober judgment of a great 
statesman, Mr. Herbert Hoover called 
publicly for the same information. Mr. 
Bernard Baruch, whose sound business 
sense and good judgment we have all 
learned to respect, had this to say only 
a few months ago: 

Before we can decide the question of infta- 
tion and all other economic problems, do- 
mestic and foreign, facing us, we must get 
an over-all picture of the balance sheet of 
the country. 


Senate and House committees have re- 
peatedly reported lack of information. 
In debates on American foreign policies 
during the past year I have heard many 
Senators and Representatives, Repub- 
licans and Democrats alike, call for a 
realistic display of facts on our commit- 
ments abroad. 

If necessary I can produce yards of 
newspaper editorials and magazine ar- 
ticles calling for the same data. I have 
letters in my files from prominent and 
reliable private research organizations 
indicating a pressing need for full data 
on the American position relative to its 
dealings with foreign countries. 

What is the corollary for this authori- 
tative, widespread, insistent demand for 
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information? It is this: That the ex- 
ecutive departments of our Government 
are not providing this information in 
the volume, in the form, and with the 
attention to detail that is required by the 
American people to enable them to form 
intelligent opinions on our current and 
future policies. 

What irony it is that we should be 
asked for appropriations of millions of 
dollars to finance a public-relations 
agency in the State Department to tell 
the world about America, when this same 
State Department compels us to force 
them to give us the elementary facts 
about our own efiairs? How long are we, 
who vote these huge sums, willing to be 
kept in the dark about the business our 
agents conduct for us? 

The resolution I now present and ask 
to have printed in full immediately fol- 
lowing my remarks has one prime pur- 
pose: to ask from authoritative sources 
of government full data pertinent to 
America’s economic policies relative to 
foreign countries. 

It involves no investigation. It in- 
volves no money aside from the cost of 
preparing the information. It sets forth 
18 specific kinds of information we need 
for a better understanding of American 
foreign policy. No secrecy need shroud 
any of this data. Some of the informa- 
tion elready exists and has been put out 
piecemeal to a limited extent. Other 
items can be quickly compiled by depart- 
ments thoroughly conversant with the 
information which we seek. 

We want this inforniation in a form 
useful to us. We do not want it scattered 
through a score of references or delivered 


bit by bit uncoordinated and over long 


lapses of time. We want it brought to- 
gether in one document where we can 
see our situation as a whole. That is why 
our resolution asks that the data be re- 
ported to the Secretary of the Senate, 
and directs him to print and publish the 
same in a document publicly available. 
We have consulted with technically com- 
petent persons who inform us that the 
bulk of the information we want can be 
brought together in 45 days or less, and 
we have asked that it be produced in that 
time. 

Certainly, Congress would be ill- 
advised to implement our-foreign eco- 
nomic policies, with appropriations or 
otherwise, without having this data to 
guide it. Policies not grounded in the 
full understanding of our people soon 
turn out to be costly delusions. We can 
only reach this understanding by a full 
report of the facts. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the resolution which I have 
submitted be printed in the Recorp fol- 
lowing my remarks. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 231) submitted by Mr. 
Bripces (for himself, Mr. Gurney, Mr. 
Brooks, Mr. REED, Mr. Wituts, Mr. Fer- 
GUSON, Mr. WHERRY, and Mr. CorpoN) was 
received and referred to the Committee 
on Finance, as follows: 

Whereas the United States Government is 
alreacy committed to large-scale financial 
and economic aid to certain foreign coun- 


tries and to international organizations to a 
total of billions of dollars; and 
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Whereas in the course of World War II, 
the United States at its own expense made 
vast installations in many foreign countries 
and now owns great quantities of goods and 
property abroad, the nature and extent of 
which is not adequately known to Congress; 
and 

Whereas the United States is now engaged 
in settling certain of its accounts with other 
countries such as lend-lease, surplus prop- 
erty, and American installavions abroad, in- 
cluding the extension of credit; and 

Whereas additional commitments and re- 
quests for assistance are constantly rumored; 
and 

Whereas Congress is lacking information 
as to the current and probable future total 
of such requests and commitments; and 

Whereas the outside world is already a 
large debtor to this country on account of 
past investments and loans made by the 
American Government and by American 
citizens; and 

Whereas information is lacking as to the 
capacity of the outside world to repay to this 
country past, current, and contemplated 
loans, investments, and »vther obligations; 
and 

Whereas available reports of American 
loans and economic aid to foreign countries, 
such as lend-lease, have been lacking in ade- 
qvate accounting detail; and 

“*here.s reports from responsible official 
departments of Government call attention 
to the rapid depletion of the Nation’s re- 
sources; and 

Whereas the question has been raised as 
to the ability of the Urited States to meet 
all the demands arising from existing inter- 
national commijtments and from future re- 
quests from abroad for financial and economic 
assistance; and 

Whereas a coordinated policy as to loans 
and other economic aid to foreign countries 
is highly desirable; and 

Wereas any policy of loans and economic 
aid by the United States to other nations 
is of the highest importance to the American 
people, requiring detailed information and 
most careful consideration: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the President be, and is 
hereby, respectfully requested to direct the 
Bureau of the Budget, within 45 days of the 
adoption of this resolution, to report in 
detail: 

1. The grand total of indebtedness on 
loans, investments, commitments, or other 
obligations outstanding as of December 31, 
1945, of all foreign governments, their agen- 
cies, and their private citizens to the United 
States Government, its agencies, and its pri- 
vate citizens; and the same shown separately 
for public indebtedness and for private in- 
debtedness. 

2. The total loans made by the United 
States Government to foreign governments 
and agencies thereof from 1914 to 1932, in- 
clusive, and from 1933 to the date hereof; 
itemized for each country, with the repay- 
ment history of each. 

3. Existing commitments of the United 
States Government or representatives there- 
of, including alleged moral commitments, to 
extend American financial and economic aid 
to foreign countries and international or- 
ganizations. 

4. The amounts of American portfolio and 
direct investments abroad, by country, as of 
the end of 1914, 1932, 1939, and 1945. 

5. The amounts of foreign portfolio and 
direct investments in the United States, by 
country at the end of 1914, 1932, 1939, and 
1945. 

6. Gold reserves, dollar balances, and other 
hard-money assets of countries whose gov- 
ernments are now in debt to the United States 
Government, or with whom loan and invest- 
ment discussions have been held by any 
American official since 1939. 
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- 7. The full status of- lend-lease obliga. 
tions, showing with proper accounting de. 
tail shipments of goods, loading and unload- 
ing charges, transportation, storage, mainte. 
nance, and other charges, including Services, 
in the case of each country obligated to the 
United States on lend-lease, with the cor- 
a accounting detail on reverse lend- 
ease. 

8. The legal and actual status of Ameri- 
can direct investments under the laws and 
current practices of the respective foreign 
countries in which such investments have 
been made. 

9. The value, classification, and location of 
United States Government-owned property 
in foreign countries to December 31, 1945, 
including installations and surplus property, 

10, So far as possible, the total value of 
American goods exported and services per- 
formed for foreigners, excluding reexports 
and financial and security transfers, annual- 
ly from 1914 to 1945; together with the corre- 
sponding items supplied by foreigners to the 
United States in the same pericd. 

11. The effects of the war on the public 
debt of the United States. 

12. The per capita tax burden of the people 
of the United States classified (1) Federal, 
(2) State and local, and (3) total; and the 
total per cepita tax burden of the people of 
each of the countries now in debt to the 
United States or with whom loan and invest- 
ment discussions have been held by any 
American official since 1939. 

13. The total per capita debt burden for 
each of the countries mentioned in item 12. 

14. The latest reasonably reliable report 
on the national income, reduced to a per 
capita basis, for each of the countries men- 
tioned in item 12. 

15, The average interest rates for Govern- 
ment borrowing, according to the latest rea- 
sonably reliable report, in each of the coun- 
tries mentioned in item 12. 

16. An estimate year by year of the prob- 
able expeditures of foreign countries for 
American goods and services as a result of the 
loans and credits contracted with this coun- 
try publicly or privately since VE-day and 
including transactions under 3 (c) of lend- 
lease, the Bretton Woods program, Export- 
Import Bank program, and all other exten- 
sions of credit to foreign countries. 

17, Assuming the ultimate necessity of 
gold séttlements under estimated total eco- 
nomic transactions (exclusive of extensions 
of American loans and credits) between for- 
eign countries and the United States within 
the next 5 years, what gold is available for 
such settlements and how is it distributed so 
that nations likely to be liable for gold set- 
tlements to the United States will have the 
gold to make them? 

18. What changes are necessary in this 
country’s import tariffs to make possible the 
repayment of the loans and investment al- 
ready made and contemplated by the United 
States and by private American interests; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That immediately upon the re- 
ceipt of the foregoing data and information 
from the Bureau of the Budget, the Secre- 
tary of the Senate shall cause the same to be 
printed and published as a Senate document 
in the number of 2,500 copies for the use of 
the Congress and the public. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its read- 
ing clerks, announced that the House had 
agreed to the concurrent resolution (S. 
Con. Res. 54) further extending the time 
fcr the submission of the report of the 
Joint Committee on the Investigation of 
the Pearl Harbor Attack. 
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INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATIONS, 
1947 


The Senate resumed consideration of 
the bill-(H. R. 5201) making appropria- 
tions for the Executive Office and sundry 
independent executive bureaus, boards, 
commissions, and offices; for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1947, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the formal read- 
ing of the bill be dispensed with, that it 
be read for amendment, and that the 
amendments of the committee be first 
considered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The clerk will state the first amend- 
ment of the committee. 

The first amendment of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations was, under the 
heading “Title I—Executive Office of the 
President—the White House Office,” on 
page 2, line 18, after the figures “$883,- 
660”, to strike out “which sum is hereby 
reappropriated out of the unexpended 
balances in the fund of $1,650,000 appro- 
priated in the First Deficiency Appropri- 
ation Act, 19846 (Public Law, 269, 79th 
Cong., ch. 589, Ist sess.), under the head 
‘Executive Office of the President’ and 
the subhead ‘Executive Mansion and 
Grounds,’ for an addition to the Execu- 
tive Mansion, alterations, improvements, 
and furnishings and improvement of 
grounds, and any remaining unexpended 
balance of said appropriation of $1,650,- 
000 shall be returned to the Treasury” 
and insert “Provided, That of the $1,- 
650,000 appropriated in the First Defi- 
ciency Appropriation Act, 1946 (Public 
Law 269, 79th Cong., ch. 589, 1st sess.), 
under the head ‘Executive Office of the 
President’ and the subhead ‘Executive 
Mansion and Grounds’ for an addition to 
the Executive Mansion, alterations, im- 
provements, and furnishings and im- 
provement of grounds, $870,000 shall be 
returned to the Treasury, and of the re- 
maining unexpended balance of said ap- 
propriation of $1,650,000 no part shall be 
used for an addition to the West Execu- 
tive Office: Provided further.” 

Mr. AIKEN. I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Green Murdock 
Austin Gurney Murray 
Bailey Hart O’Daniel 
Ball Hatch Overton 
Bankhead Hawkes Pepper 
Barkley Hayden Reed 
Bilto Hill Revercomb 
Brewster Hoey Robertson 
Bridges Huffman Russell 
Buck Johnson, Colo. Saltonstall 
Bushfield Johnston, 8. C. Shipstead 
Butler Kilgore Smith 
Byrd . Knowland Stewart 
Capper La Follette Taylor 
Carville Langer ‘Thomas, Utah 
Chavez Lucas Tunnell 
Cordon McClellan Tydings 
Donnell McFarland Walsh 
Ellender McKellar Wheeler 
Ferguson McMahon White 
Fulbright Magnuson Wiley 
George Mead Wilson 
Gerry Millikin 

Goseett Mitchell 
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Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. Gass] and the 
Senator from New York (Mr. Wacner] 
are absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Florida ([Mr. 
ANDREWS] and the Senator from Wyo- 
ming (Mr. O’Manoney] are necessarily 
absent. 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Briccs], the Senator from California 
(Mr. Downey], the Senators from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Gurrey and Mr. Myers], 
the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
Mayank], the Senator from Maryland 
(Mr. Rapclirre], and the Senator from 
Oklahoma {Mr. Tuomas] are detained 
on public business. 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
EASTLAND] and the Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. McCarran] are absent on official 
business. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. Con- 
NALLY] is absent on official business as a 
representative of the United States at- 
tending the first session of the General 
Assembly of the United Nations, now 
being held in London. 

Mr. WHITE. The Senator from Mich- 
igan (Mr. VANDENBERG] is absent on offi- 
cial busir.ess as a representative of the 
United States attending the first session 
of the General Assembly of the United 
Nations, now being held in London. 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. HICKEN- 
LOOPER] is absent by leave of the Senate 
attending to duties as a member of the 
Atomic Energy Committee. 

The Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] 
is absent by leave of the Senate on mat- 
ters of importance to his State. 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tart] is 
necessarily absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Younc] has been excused and is absent 
on official business. 

The Senator from f[Mllinois [Mr. 
Brooks] is confined in a hospital re- 
covering from a recent operation. 

The Senator from Indiana | Mr. CaPrE- 
HART], the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Moore], the Senator from Kentucky 
(Mr. STANFILL], and the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. WHERRY] are necessarily 
absent. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
{Mr. Tosey] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Indiana I[Mr. 
WILLIs] is absent by leave of the Senate 
attending to important business in his 
home State. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy 
Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the first 
amendment of the committee, on page 
2 of the bill. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I should 
like to have the amendment stated again. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment ‘vill be restated. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 2, in line 
18, after the figures “$883,660”, it is pro- 
posed to strike out “which sum is hereby 
reappropriated out of the unexpended 
balances in the fund of $1,650,000 ap- 
propriated in the First Deficiency Ap- 
propriation Act, 1946 (Public Law 269, 
79th Cong., ch. 589, 1st sess.), under the 
head ‘Executive Office of the President’ 
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and the subhead ‘Executive Mans‘on and 
Grounds’ for an addition to the Execu- 
tive Mansion, alterations, improvements, 
and furnishings and improvement of 
grounds, and any remaining unexpended 
balance of said appropriation of $1,650,- 
000 shall be returned to the Treasury” 
and insert “Provided, That oc the $1,- 
650,000 apprcpriated in the First De- 
ficiency Appropriation Act, 1946 (Public 
Law 269, 79th Cong., ch. 589, Ist sess.), 
under the head ‘Executive Office of the 
President’ and the subhead ‘Executive 
Mansion and Grounds’ for an addition 
to the Executive Mansion, alterations, 
improvements, and furnishings and im- 
provement of grounds, $870,000 shall be 
returned to the Treasury, and of the 
remaining unexpended balance of said 
appropriation of $1,650,000 no part shall 
be used for an addition to the West 
Executive Office.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Bureau of the Budget,” on 
page 4, line 4, after the word “exceeding”, 
to strike out “$12,500” and insert “$25,- 
000”; in line 5, after the word “exceed- 
ing’’, to strike out “$1,350” and insert 
“$1,800”; in line 7, after the word 
“exceed”, to strike out “$1,570” and in- 
sert “$2,600”; in line 10, after the word 
“exceed”, to strike out “$38,750” and in- 
sert “$42,500”; and in line 14, after the 
word “amended”, to strike out “$3,044,- 
880” and insert “$3,272,983.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 4, 
line 15, after the words “printing and 
binding”, to strike out “$88,000” and in- 
sert “$125,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 4, 
after line 15, to insert: 

No part of the appropriations herein made 
to the Bureau of the Budget shall be used 
for the maintenance or establishment of any 
regional, field, or other office outside the 
District of Columbia. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Federal Power Commission,” 
on page 12, line 1, before the word “of”, 
to strike out “$2,860,000” and insert “$3,- 
115,000”; and in line 2, before the word 
“shall”, to strike out “$1,674,500” and 
insert “$1,822,250.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 12, 
line 11, after the word “services”, to 
strike out “$200,000” and insert “$235,- 
000”; and in line 12, after the word “ex- 
ceed”, to strike out “$89,000” and insert 
“$100,800.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Federal Trade Commission,” on 
page 13, line 7, before the word “of”, to 
strike out “$2,094,120” and insert “$2,- 
333,620.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Federal Works Agency—Pub- 
lic Roads Administration,” on page 20, 
line 18, after the words “one hundred”, 
to insert “and twenty-one.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Federal-aid highway system,” 
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on page 21, line 20, after the word “ex- 
ceed”, to strike out “$1,682,785” and in- 
sert “$1,812,500.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Federal-aid secondary or feed- 
er roads,” on page 24, line 19, after the 
figures “$14,500,000”, to insert “a part 
of.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion,” on page 28, line 4, after the word 
“automobiles”, to strike out “$8,000,000” 
and insert “$8,130,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 29, 
after line 18, to strike out: 

INTERSTATE COMMISSION ON THE POTOMAC 

RIVER BASIN 

Interstate Commission on the Potomac 
River Basin: For payment to the Interstate 
Commission on the Potomac River Basin, to 
assist in defraying the expenses of the Com- 
mission during the fiscal year 1947 in the 
administration of its business in the Con- 
servancy District in accordance with Public 
Resolution No. 93, approved July 11, 1940 (54 
Stat. 748), the whole to be payable on July 1, 
1946, $5,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Smithsonian Institution,” on 
page 37, line 6, after the word “grounds”, 
to strike out “$757,490” and insert “$772,- 
490.” 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I wish to 
say a word in connection with this 
amendment. I understand that the 
Smithsonian Institution requested $22,- 
100. The committee has recommended 
$15,000, I believe, instead of the $22,100. 
I myself am sorry that the full amount 
of the request was not allowed the 
Smithsonian Institution. It is also a 
matter of regret on my part that no in- 
crease was made on the basis of the re- 
quest of the Smithsonian Institution for 
approximately $88,000, as appears in a 
previous portion of the bill. The Smith- 
sonian Institution is now in the one- 
hundredth year of its life, I believe. It 
has the greatest collection of treasure 
in these United States. It is probably 
one of the two or three greatest museums 
and collections of the best items of cul- 
tural, art, and scientific interest to be 
found in the entire world. The appro- 
priations requested are largely for per- 
sonnel to care for and protect the prop- 
erties entrusted to the Institution, and 
it is a matter of regret to me that we 
should be reducing the items. I think 
we are placing in peril some of the great 
cultural, art, and scientific treasures of 
the United States. However, the com- 
mitiee acted in accordance with its judg- 
ment, and I do not intend to offer an 
amendment. I simply wish to state for 
the Recorp that I think we have pared 
too closely the items relating to the 
Smithsonian Institution. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, let me 
point out that we did increase the item 
for the National Gallery of Art. We did 
not allow them every cent they requested, 
but I think we allowed three-quarters of 
their request. I think that is a fair 
solution. I have always known of the 
interest of the Senator from Maine in 
the Smithsonian Institution, and his in- 
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terest was at least one of the reasons for 
the restoration of a portion of the appro- 
priation requested for the National Gal- 
lery of Art. But nothing of the sort was 
done in the case of the item for the 
Smithsonian Institution as such: 

Mr. McKELLAR. They requested 
$22,100, and we recommended $15,000. 

Mr. WHITE. That is correct. 

There was another request—one for 
$88,000 for personnel mecessary in con- 
nection with the care, preservation, and 
protection of the exhibits at the Smith- 
sonian Institution, and I had hoped the 
committee might feel justified in grant- 
ing that item. But I yield in my judg- 
ment and desires to the judgment of the 
committee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Institution can 
always come before us at any time; we 
are glad to have it do so. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment on page 37, in line 6. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
next amendment of the committee will 
be stated. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Veterans’ Administration,” on 
page 39, line 10, after the word “admin- 
istering”, to strike out “$553,805,915” 
and insert “$553,845,915, of which $40,- 
000 shall be available for salaries and 
expenses of the Federal Board of Hos- 
pitalization.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 43, 
line 20, after the numerals “1944”, to 
strike out “$2,148,387,000" and insert 
“$1,648,387,000.” ' 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I 
think I should explain to the Senate that 
reduction in appropriation is brought 
about by the fact that a day or two ago 
we appropriated $500,000,000 of this 
money by a special appropriation in a 
separate bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
next amendment of the committee will be 
stated. 

The next amendment was, on page 45, 
line 7, after “Total, Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration”, to strike out “$4,931,142,415” 
and insert “$4,431,182,415.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I think 
I should explain that amendment, be- 
cause otherwise it might be misimter- 
preted. The reduction of $500,000,000 in 
the appropriation for the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration has already been covered 
by a supplemental appropriation. — 

Mr. McKELLAR: That is correct. I 
made such a statement a moment ago, 
and the total involved in the last 
amendment makes allowance for that 
$500,000,000. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is before the Senate ac< open to Turther 
amendment. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I 
send forward an amendment, which I ask 
to have read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 11, line 6, 
after the word “amended”, it ts proposed 
to strike out “$5,560,000” and insert 
“$5,260,000.” 
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Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Tennessee Please 
explain the reason for the 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; alien cer 
happy to do so. 

Last year the Federal Communications 
Commission received a certain amount 
which I shall state later. This year they 
asked for an appropriation of more than 
double what they previously had been 
granted. My recollection is that in 1939, 
before the war, they asked for and re- 
ceived a total of $1,700,000. Although 
the war is now over, they asked for this 
year an appropriation of $6,060,000. 
That is a very large increase over what 
was granted them the last year before 
the war. Moreover, it is double the 
amount they were granted last year. 

The other House reduced the amount 
in considerable proportion. But the ap- 
propriation is still out of line with the 
appropriations made for other depart- 
ments and agencies of the Government. 

The committee took proof in connec- 
tion with the matter, and upon the basis 
of such proof I suggested to the com- 
mittee that a further reduction of 
$200,000 be made. An amendment was 
offered by the distinguished Senator 
from Oregon {Mr. Corpon! increasing 
the cut to $300,000, and his amendment 
was adopted. I had to leave the com- 
mittee at the time, but after I left the 
amendment increasing the reduction to 
$300,000 was agreed to. I am inclined to 
believe that, under the circumstances, 
the cut is reasonable. I invite the atten- 
tion of the Senator to the page of the 
House hearings where the subject was 
being considered. I refer to table 1 on 
pages 968 and 969. I believe that if the 
Senator from Wisconsin will examine the 
evidence taken before the committee he 
will be convinced of the justice of the 
amendment which I have proposed. 
The chairman of the Commission ap- 
peared before the committee. He was 
very fair in his statement, and I think 
that if the Senator will read his testi- 
mony he will come to the conclusion 
that the Appropriations Committee acted 
fairly, and have been generous in making 
a cut of only $300,000. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, in 
the first place I cannot find in the index 
of the Senate committee hearings any 
reference whatever to the Federal Com- 
munications Commission. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I now hand te the 
Senator from Wisconsin the reference. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. All I can say is 
that this bill was reported by the com- 
mittee on the 7th of February and, so 
far as I, a Senator who is not 2 member 
of the committee, am concerned, the 
only printed testimony I was able to 
obtain is that which has been printed 
and bound. The Senator has now 
handed me a page of proof or a print 
of the hearing in connection with the 
Federal Communications Commission. 
Of course, I have had no opportunity to 
read the testimony, or to learn anything 
about it. But I assert, Mr. President, 
that, as every Senator knows, the House 
committee goes over these items with 
great care. They have allowed the 
amount now appearing in the bill. 
Now, after the bill comes before the Sen- 
ate, Senators who are not members of 
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the committee and had absolutely no 
notice that the Appropriations Commit- 
tee intended to cut this item, are unable 
to get the information upon which the 
committee has predicated its judgment. 
So I am obviously at a great disadvan- 
tage in making any remarks about the 
action of the committee in reducing the 
item after they had reported the bill to 
the Senate and after their hearings had 
been bound and printed. But I know, 
Mr. President, that the backlog of work 
at the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion piled up tremendously during the 
war because, obviously, its peacetime 
activities were greatly curtailed insofar 
as passing upon the matters which have 
to do with the consideration of applica- 
tions in connection with radio stations, 
frequencies, and other péacetime activi- 
ties of the Commission. It is true that 
they did have an enormous wartime 
work load. 

I wish to say, Mr. President, that I, for 
one, am disappointed that the monitoring 
service of the Commission has been so 
greatly curtailed, because I think that 
in this day and age it is of vital impor- 
tance for any government, and certainly 
one which has the position of power and 
influence in the world which the United 
States has today, to have adequate mon- 
itoring service in order that it may make 
available to those who are responsible in 
the legislative and executive branches of 
the Government information as to what 
is being done in world-wide propaganda 
and communications. But that is water 
over thedam. Ihave no way of knowing 
what was the justification in the evi- 
dence presented to the committee in 
connection with the reduction, because 
I have not seen the evidence. All I can 
say is that this item ran the gamut of 
the House Appropriations subcommit- 
tee and the full committee, as well as 
the House itself. I feel certain, in view 
of the statement of the able Senator 
from Tennessee, that the item was 
greatly increased by the Budget Bureau, 
and inasmuch as it could not have 
escaped the vigilant eyes of the House 
Appropriations Committee or the House 
itself, it is an appropriate amount for 
the Senate to consider. I myself seri- 
ously question the wisdom of making the 
proposed reduction knowing, as I do, the 
tremendous backlog of work which the 
Federal Communications Commission 
has on its hands today. I know that 
it is not by itself any argument to say 
that, so far as commissions are con- 
cerned they are not in a position to 
justify increased appropriations follow- 
ing the war, when their wartime activi- 
ties are curtailed and their peacetime 
activities vastly increased, partly due to 
the fact that the war put a stop to their 
peacetime activities, and the entire back- 
log of that work is now in the grist of 
the Commission. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit that the needs of the Commission 
should be considered and adequately pro- 
vided for. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR,. Let me say that we 
have just passed a rescission bill in the 
amount of $51,000,000,600. The bill has 
been passed by both Houses and signed 
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by the Sneaker of the House and the 
Presiding Officer of this body, and I be- 
lieve the President of the United States 
has signed it. It was passed because, 
as we all know, expenses of government 
have been greatly reduced since the war 
was concluded. Another rescission bill 
will be sent over from the House in a few 
days carrying rescissions in the amount 
of six or seven billion dollars more. 

There has been no rescission on the 
part of the Federal Communications 
Commission. Instead of a rescission, 
this agency is asking for a hundred per- 
cent more than it received last year. If 
we acceded to such a request for all the 
departments of Government, we would 
not be able to tax the people to the ex- 
tent necessary to raise the money re- 
quired to carry on our Government. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, 
with all due respect to the Senator from 
Tennessee, I do not think the contention 
that, now that the war is over, we are 
in a position to pass rescissions of war 
appropriations made in anticipation of a 
continuation of the war is a logical argu- 
ment for cutting the appropriations of 
an organization which is charged by 
statute with certain responsibilities. It 
is the obligation of Congress, until it re- 
lieves the Commission of those respon- 
sibilities to provide the money necessary 
to enable the Commission to perform its 
functions with dispatch and efficiency, 
and to the satisfaction of the people who 
are affected. 

I now yield to the able Senator from 
Oregon. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, it is re- 
grettable that a consideration of the 
budget of the Federal Communications 
Commission was not had initially by the 
subcommittee, so that the hearings 
might have been fully printed, and so 
have been made available to the Mem- 
bers of the Senate. Unfortunately, that 
did not occur. A cut had been made by 
the House, but no appearance was made 
by any member of the Commission, the 
Commission feeling itself satisfied with 
the House action, and by mischance in 
the Senate committee the item was not 
initially brought up. However, it was 
caught by the committee after the re- 
port, and a full hearing was had by the 
subcommittee, Mr. Porter and other 
members of the Commission being pres- 
ent, and the subject was gone into most 
fully. 

I call the attention of my colleague 
from Wisconsin to certain figures which 
I believe will be of assistance, even at 
this late moment, in enabling us to ar- 
rive at a better understanding of the 
situation. 

The acting chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, the distinguished 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKEL- 
Lar], called attention to the fact that 
the 1939 budget of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission was $1,745,000. 
The 1940 budget was $2,038,175. The 
1941 budget was $2,412,000. That was 
the last peacetime budgei of the Federal 
Communications Commission. A com- 
parison between the last budget and the 
current budget would not be particular- 
ly illuminating. It shows, however, the 
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last figure of total expenditures by the 
Commission prior to the period it en- 
gaged chiefly in wartime activities. 

Since 1941 the field of air communi- 
cations has vastly expanded. That fact 
was the moving reason for the large in- 
crease granted the Commission for the 
year 1947 by the House of Representa- 
tives. 

I call attention to the fact that the 
House cut the Budget estimate by $500,- 
000, and yet, after that cut, the amount 
allowed by the House was $500,000 more 
than the total amount allowed for the 
Commission for 1946, in which year, in 
addition to peacetime activities, it had 
a national defense budget which was al- 
most equal to its peacetime budget. Its 
budget for 1846, regular, was $2,554,400. 
In 1946 there was added $2,439,000 for 
national-defense activities by the Com- 
mission. 

In fairness to the Commission, let me 
say that that did not represent, as would 
be indicated by the table, completely new 
activities of the Commission, or com- 
pletely new additional personnel. To a 
very great extent the Commission dedi- 
cated to wartime purposes personnel or- 
dinarily on the roll for peacetime pur- 
poses, and the division was to some ex- 
tent at least.purely an accounting mat- 
ter. The point is that both budgets 
taken together are still less than the al- 
lowance for 1$47. 

Mr. President, a perusal of the House 
report shows that the increase in the 
allowance for 1947 is largely based on 
speculation and conjecture. True, as 
the distinguished Senator from Wiscon- 
sin has said, there is a backlog of ap- 
plications which need to be attended to. 
On the other hand, there is an increased 
budget of 100 percent with which to do 
that—an increase of 100 percent over 
the last peacetime budget. 

Let me now explain one other feature. 
The House report calls particular atten- 
tion to an increase in work which may 
be expected in the field of television, 
radar, frequency modulation, and other 
forms of air communication. I think it 
is clear from the testimony that the ex- 
tent to which it may be necessary for 
the Commission to have funds to control 
these additional activities is largely con- 
jectural. It may need so much; it may 
not need so much. Mr. Porter in his 
testimony frankly said that the Commis- 
sion did not know where their budget 
could level off, that this year’s budget 
was intended to get them over the hump. 
Even so, his testimony, and all the other 
testimony, indicated that the additional 
services necessary in the newly developed 
fields could not at this time be foreseen. 

The action taken by the committee 
still leaves $200,000 more in the appro- 
priation than the combined appropria- 
tions for regular and national defense 
work for last year. 

One further matter. The disinguished 
Senator from Wisconsin adverted par- 
ticularly to the monitoring service. I 
am in entire agreement with him that 
the monitoring service is absolutely 
essential. It has existed ever since we 
had a radio commission. It is a part of 
the service necessary for policing the air. 
The reduction was not directed to that 
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service alone, or to any service particu- 
larly. It was general, and the Commis- 
sion will be enabled to take up the slack 
wherever it finds the least necessity for 
carrying forward its projected functions. 

I believe the action of the committee 
was based on a full consideration, and 
that its conclusions are sound. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I 
appreciate the Senator making an argu- 
ment in my time in defense of the cut. 

Mr. CORDON. I regret that; I am 
sorry. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I have tried to 
thumb through the page proofs of the 
hearing, tied up with a piece of red 
string. I do not find any such admis- 
sion as the Senator from Oregon stated 
Mr. Porter and others made, that these 
increases were on a speculative basis. 
But in order that the Senate shall have 
some of the facts in the Recorp, I wish 
to read briefly from Mr. Porter’s state- 
ment. It would appear from the report 
of the hearing that this matter was 
brought to the attenion of the committee 
two days after the bill was reported, by 
a letter written by the junior Senator 
from Tennessee (Mr. Stewart] to the 
senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
McKE tar |. 

Mr. Porter stated: 

I think that in our justification, copies of 
which are contained in the House report, that 
we have set forward very completely the in- 
creased problems that the Commission is 
confronted with. 

I think you are all aware of the fact that 
during the war there was no construction in 
communications except for essential war 
communication purposes. 


That means, of course, that all con- 
struction of radio stations was cut off 
during the war because of the necessity 
of having the materials and the facilities 
of the companies which made such in- 
stallations diverted to war purposes. 

As a result, we have an accumulation in 
the broadcast division, for example, of some 
5 years of reduced activity. I think I could 
put it in very general terms by saying that 
the Commission has at least 5 to 6 years of 
normal work that is now pending before it 
and which we, of course, hope to discharge 
during the coming fiscal year. 


That is not the fault of the Commis- 
sion. That is because the war stopped 
that type of activity, and that backlog of 
work is now in the Commission’s mill, 
and it requires additional personnel and 
additional money in order to grind it out. 

I would like to emphasize to the committee 
that I have no present opinion as to what 
the permanent level of the appropriation for 
this agency should be. 


I certainly do not think that that is 
intended to refer to the validity of the 
justification for the present appropria- 
tion. Naturally a man trying to look 
over the hump of a 4- or 5-year backlog 
cannot tell when that is going to level 
off, but I can make the prediction that, 
if the committee’s cut stands as recom- 
mended, it will be a longer time before it 
levels off than would otherwise be the 
case, 

I am concerned, however, that we, for the 
corhing fiscal year, have the tools and the 


personnel to discharge the functions that 
have been accumulated during the war. 
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I could give you examples in the standard 
broadcast field of the applications that we 
have on hand at the present time. This is a 
list of these stations; that is, of applications 
for new stations by States. We have on hand 
as of January 31, 1946, 2,447 broadcast appli- 
cations that were pending for action by the 
Commission, compared with 2,387 of such ap- 
Plications as of December 31, 1945. This in- 
cludes 478 which have been designated “for 
hearing” and 298 frequency modulation ap- 
plications for new stations which have been 
given conditional grants. 

In the standard broadcast field, and I think 
that this is certainly relevant to the com- 
mittee’s consideration, and I am relying 
upon my recollection for this figure, we had 
about 950 standard broadcast stations as of 
October 8, 1945, when the Commission lifted 
its freeze and began processing applications. 
There were pending around 700 applications 
for new stations, or the improvement of 
existing facilities; in other words, there is an 
effort to expand the standard broadcast field 
by more than 50 percent immediately. 


This is due, as I said before, to the 
fact that none of this activity could go 
on during the war. It was frozen; it was 
stopped. 

I think you gentlemen know that it re- 
quires a detailed analysis by the Commission 
staff to determine questions of electrical in- 
terference and, likewise, other determina- 


tions as to the qualifications of the licensees 
involved. 

We have in hearing at the present time 
some 629 matters. The Commission is run- 
ning five hearings simultaneously. That 629 
is for all classes of services within the Com- 
mission’s jurisdiction. Four hundred and 
seventy-eight of these, or more than 75 per- 
cent, were in the broadcast field; that is, 
standard broadcast, frequency modulation, 
and television. And in the 2-week period 
since the 3ist of January, the Commission 
has had to designate for hearing 174 addi- 
tional broadcast applications. 


Mr. President, I do not think that so 
far as frequency modulation is con- 
cerned, or even so far as television is 
concerned, the work of the Commission 
in the coming fiscal year is speculative in 
any degree. With respect to frequency 
modulation, the hearings have been held 
so far as the frequencies are concerned. 
They have been assigned. Since that 
time applications have been pouring into 
the Commission. I understand that a 
similar prospect faces the Commission so 
far as television is concerned. Senators 
have seen in the newspapers that a 
coaxial cable is now being extended be- 
tween Washington, Baltimore, Phila- 
delphia, and New York, as I recall, and 
it has just been announced that the 
District Commissioners had changed the 
zoning regulations so to permit the erec- 
tion of a television tower at some place 
in the Northwest section, I believe, of 
Washington. 

This is not speculation, Mr. President. 
This is the result of wartime experience 
and research which has tremendously ac- 
celerated this art being now attempted to 
be translated into peacetime service for 
the people of the United States. Here is 
the Commission that has to pass on every 
single one of these applications, and if 
the Commission is not properly equipped 
to do it, it will mean delay in the Com- 
mission, it will mean delay to those who 
have applied, and it will mean delay in 
extending this service to the people of 
the United States who are anxious to 
receive it. 
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That makes a total of 652 applications for 
new broadcasting stations that are now in 
hearing. * * * ‘This figure may be broken 
down as follows: 460 for the existing stand- 
ard broadcast station, 119 in frequency mcd- 
ulation. 


These, Mr. President, are only the ones 
which have been set for hearing. Cer- 
tainly that is not speculation. These are 
cases which have already gone to the 
point where the Commission has set 
them down for hearing or which are in 
the process of being heard. 

Senator McKe.tar. What is 
personnel as of today? 

Mr. Porter. There are 1,282 * * * ad. 


ministrative, 370; engineering, 685; account- 
ing, 136; and law, 91. 


Mr. President, that is a summary of 
the testimony up to that point. The re- 
mainder of it, as I thumb it through, is 
devoted largely to the monitoring phases 
of the Commission’s work. 

Mr. President, I think it would be a 
mistake to reduce this appropriation as 
is now proposed. I do not believe, from 
hasty reading, as I have been forced to 
make, of this page proof hearing that 
the justification is here for this cut, ex- 
cepting on the general statement that be- 
cause the Commission received more 
money last year than previously and that 
this increase in appropriation is larger 
than ever granted before, therefore the 
reduction should be made. 

Mr. President, I believe the work of 
the Commission is of great importance. 
I think we are looking for the develop- 
ment and advancement of new tech- 
niques in the arts of communication, and 
the Congress must accept the responsi- 
bility for delaying that development and 
advancement if they do not give the 
money which has been justified, first be- 
fore the Bureau of the Budget, then cut 
by the House, and now on this brief 
hearing, cut by the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee and offered here in 
typewritten form without any notice to 
any Senator who has not been privileged 
to be a member of the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I 
want to say merely a word, The only 
witnesses who appeared before the com- 
mittee were Mr. Porter and those under 
him. There was no opposition testimony 
except their testimony. Mr. Porter very 
frankly said that it was very difficult 
to tell how much money the Commis- 
sion would actually need. I wish to call 
attention to two of the projects. I shall 
not call attention to any more. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Will the Senator 
be kind enough—— 

Mr. McKELLAR. Wait a moment, 
please. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Tennessee refuses to yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do not want to 
refuse, but-—— 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I only desire to 
ask the Senator if he will kindly refer 
me to Mr. Porter’s testimony. Both he 
and the Senator from Oregon stated 
that the chairman of the Commission 
conceded that these estimates were made 
largely on speculative and anticipated 
work of the Commission. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, no; he did not 
say that. He said just what the Senator 
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read a few moments ago. The Senator 
read from his testimony in which he 
said that the general level of what it 
would require could not be ascertained 
with accuracy. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, 
that has nothing to do with this appro- 
priation. That has to do with the ques- 
tion which the Senator asked him as to 
when he thought this work load would 
be out of the way, and he stated he could 
not say. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That certainly has 
a great deal to do with this appropria- 
tion; in fact it has everything to do with 
it. If the Senator will think for a mo- 
ment, he will concede that it is the only 
thing that has to do with the appropria- 
tion. 

Mr. President, let us consider the moni- 
toring stations. As I recall, there were 
about 122 or 123 monitoring stations 
during the war. About 100 have been 
discontinued. Some 22 have been re- 
tained. It is perfectly manifest that it 
does not cost as much to operate 22 
monitoring stations as it does to operate 
122. I think that conclusion must com- 
mend itself to any fair-minded man. 
That is what the committee has found 
in recommending this reduction. 

What does the Commission wish to do 
with the monitoring stations? One of 
the stations to be retained is in Mary- 
land. Listen to this: 

Mr. Porter. We are trying to get some land. 


Mr. Sterling can give you the details on this, 
This is on the west coast. 


Mr. Sterling is a member of the force. 
Mr. STERLING. We have at Laurel, Md., Sen- 
ator, a monitoring station— 


That is one of the 22 to be retained. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. Presi- 
dent—— 
Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I 


shall be glad to yield to the Senator in 
a moment, if he will allow me to finish 
what I am trying to say without inter- 
ruption. The Senator has made certain 
statements, and I wish to reply to him. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I only wish to 
ask the Senator if he will refer me, in 
the page proofs, to the point from which 
he is reading. : 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am reading from 
page 468. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do not have 
that before me. I have the printed page 
proofs. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Ishall obtain a copy 
and hand it to the Senator. I will give 
him this copy. Listen to this: 

Mr. STERLING. We have at Laurel, Md., Sen- 
atar, a monitoring station— 


This is one of the stations to be re- 
tained— 


and a small building which we call a lab- 
oratory. We propose to double the size of 
that laboratory building on the property 
which the Commission owns. 


Of course, it is a fine time to construct 
buildings for monitoring stations, for 
eavesdropping on the air. That is what 
it means. 


The other monitoring station is to be 
erected in San Francisco, in the bay area. 
We have been renting property from the Pan- 
American Airways, a station that they gave 
up during the war. 
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Senator McKe.ttar. What do you wan‘ to 


do with a monitoring station now that the 
war is over? 


TI hand the Senator the testimony. He 
can look at it himself. 


After listening to the testimony of rep- 


resentatives of the Commission, and of 
no one else, it appeared to the committee 
that the Commission was very extrava- 
gant in its request of the Budget Bureau 
for appropriations. The House had re- 
duced the amount by $500,000. It ap- 
peared that the Commission could not 
justify even that amount. It made no 
objection to the $500,000 reduction which 
the House made. It was willing to ac- 
cept it. That was the reason for the 
failure of the committee to examine fur- 
ther into the question. The Commis- 
sion made no objection to the amount 
granted, but now it wishes to erect build- 
ings and other monitoring stations. 
What is proposed to be done with the 
money? 

The Commission did not make a show- 
ing which convinced the committee. 
The House allowed a tremendous in- 
crease, and our committee has allowed 
a large increase, larger than I thought 
was necessary. My personal opinion 
was that there should have been a re- 
duction of about $200,000. The com- 
mittee overruled me. The committee 
believed that the reduction should be 
larger. I was not present when the vote 
was taken, because I had to preside over 
the Senate; but I have been informed 
that the committee unanimously fixed 
the reduction at $300,000. The com- 
mittee had heard the proof. It was the 
proof of the Commission, and not of its 
opponents. Anyone who does not be- 
lieve that Mr. Porter is an able witness 
is mistaken. Senators should hear him 
testify. He made as good a case as could 
possibly be made for this request for 
nearly double the appropriation which 
had previously been made. Our com- 
mittee believes that it has been very 
generous with the Commission, and I 
certainly hope that the Senate will sus- 
tain the committee. The reduction was 
recommended by the committee without 
regard to party. I was informed that it 
was agreed to unanimously. 

Now the recommendation of the com- 
mittee is proposed to be set aside on the 
statement that there is a backlog. I be- 
lieve that the Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. LA FOLLEeTTE] is one of the ablest 
Members of this body. I think Senators 
will agree with me in that statement. 
If ever anyone worked the backlog theory 
well, i think the Senator from Wisconsin 
has done it in this instance. If the Sen- 
ator will read what Mr. Porter had to 
say about the backlog, and how neces- 
sary it was for the Commission to have 
a backlog to meet any emergencies which 
might arise in the future, he will find 
that Mr. Porter is a pretty good backlog 
argufier himself. He is a very able man, 
and no doubt a very fine man. But the 
committee has been very generous with 
Mr. Porter and his Commission. It has 
allowed more money for his organiza- 
tion than for any other independent or- 
ganization for which appropriations are 
carried in this bill. I ask any Senator 
present who is a member of the com- 
mittee if he does not believe that we 
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allowed a larger amount than was al- 
lowed to any other organization in this 
bill. Yet the Commission is still com- 
plaining. I regret it very much. I be- 
lieve that it ought to take the amount 
allowed and be glad that it has been so 
generously dealt with. 

Mr. President, I hope the Senate will 
sustain the committee. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, 
we now have more hearings, which are 
in the form of a typewritten transcript. 
There is only one copy available. The 
hearings were held yesterday morning, 
Thursday, February 14. They are not 
printed, and I am at an even greater 
disadvantage than I was when I was 
handed the page proofs of the hearings 
held on the 9th of February. I have had 
an opportunity only to thumb through 
the typewritten copy of the hearing held 
yesterday, from page 434 to page 456. 
That portion of the transcript is devoted 
to a discussion of such matters as vet- 
erans’ preference in the granting of radio 
licenses, and a discussion of some case 
of which I have never heard, in which the 
Commission revoked the license of a 
licensee. 

The Senator from Tennessee made the 
statement that the monitoring service is 
nothing but eavesdropping on the air. 
The fact is that the purpose of the moni- 
toring service of the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission is primarily to make 
certain that licensees of the Commission 
who are operating stations keep within 
their power, and hold to their assigned 
frequencies. It is the policing arm of 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion in the broadcasting field. Now 
that frequency modulation is being de- 
veloped, which will open up the situation 
so that a large number of stations can 
be placed in every community, the moni- 
toring job of the Commission will be 
vastly increased. 

Furthermore, the monitoring service 
performs the function of helping planes 
which are lost in the air to get their 
bearings. That certainly is not eaves- 
dropping on the air. That is a service 
rendered to protect life and property of 
persons traveling by air. 

As an individual Member of the Sen- 
ate I wish to enter my vigorous protest 
that the Senate of the United States 
should be asked to consider and act on an 
amendment without previous notice 
until this very moment, with a part of 
the hearings not even printed, but in 
page proof form, and some of the addi- 
tional testimony simply in the form of 
a typewritten transcript of a hearing 
held yesterday. Only one copy is avail- 
able for the use of the Senate. I do not 
believe that that is proper legislative pro- 
cedure. I believe that it puts at a dis- 
advantage Senators who do not have 
the privilege of serving on the powerful 
Appropriations Committee of the Senate. 

Moreover, Mr. President, in view of a 
statement made by the able Senator 
from Tennessee, I wish to state here on 
the floor of the Senate, on my responsi- 
bility as a Senator, that I never knew 
anything about the contemplated reduc- 
tion, and I had not been told about it 
by anyone. It came as a complete sur- 
prise to me when the Senator pulled out 
of his pocket a typewritten amendment 
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and sent it to the desk. Of course, the 
amendment is not shown in the printed 
copy of the bill as reported. I still have 
not been able to get either the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. McKe.uar] or the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Corpon] to 
inform me where Mr. Porter acknowl- 
edged that these estimates and the work 
load of the Commission were speculative. 
If all there is is to be found on page 2 
of the page proofs, I certainly submit 
that that is not such an admission. I 
read it again: 

I think you are all aware of the fact that 
during the war there was no construction 
in communications except for essential war- 
communication purposes. As a result, we 
have an accumulation in the Broadcast Divi- 
sion, for example, of some 5 years of reduced 
activity. I think I could put it in very gen- 
eral terms by saying that the Commission 
has at least 5 to 6 years of normal work 
that is now pending before it, and which 
we, of course, hope to discharge during the 
coming fiscal year. 

I would like to emphasize to the committee 
that I have no present opinion as to what 
the permanent level of the appropriation for 
this agency should be. I am concerned, 
however, that we, for the coming fiscal year, 
have the tools and the personnel to discharge 
the functions that have been accumulated 
during the war. 


I submit, Mr. President, that that is no 
admission that the estimates are on a 
speculative basis. All that statement 
says is that because of the accumulation 
of the backlog during the war the Com- 
mission has an enormous amount of in- 
creased work, and that Mr. Porter is 
unable to say—and he would be a fool if 
he attempted to say—what the future 
demands upon the Commission will be 
once this backlog is worked off and the 
fiscal year comes to an end. 

I do not wish to detain the Senate by 
reading all the testimony, although I am 
very much tempted to do so because so 
far I have been unable to find, either in 
the printed hearings or in the page proofs 
of the ebruary 9 hearings, any justi- 
fication for the cut; and after going 
from page 434 to page 469 in the type- 
written transcript of the hearings held 
yesterday morning I have not been able 
to find any justification for it. 

Certainly it is not correct to state that 
monitoring is merely eavesdropping on 
the air. It is absolutely essential if the 
Commission is to prevent an already 
chaotic situation which exists in the gen- 
eral broadcasting field—the AM field— 
from becoming so much more chaotic 
that the public will not have any decent 
service from it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, how 
would the Senator explain the fact that 
the agency has reduced the monitoring 
service from 122 monitoring stations to 
22 or 23—I have forgotten the exact 
number? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. That is because, 
as I said before, unfortunately the Gov- 
ernment of the United States decided 
to curtail the monitoring of foreign 
propaganda broadcasts. I think that 
was a tragic mistake. In this modern 
day and age, when governments use 
propaganda by short-wave radio as a 
means of implementing their foreign 
policies, it is sheer stupidity for any na- 
tion to close its ears to what is being 
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done. But that is water over the dam; 
it has been decided; and I make no ref- 
erence to it except to say that I regretted 
it at the time and I say now I regret that 
it was done. 

' Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield again? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE, I am glad to 
yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I wish to say that I 
do not agree with the Senator about that. 
Monitoring is the high-sounding word 
for eavesdropping. When we talk about 
monitoring the services of other nations 
that means that we cut in on them and 
find out what they are saying over their 
wires. Regardless of whether that is 
called monitoring or eavesdropping, it is 
the same thing. I do not believe it is the 
duty of the United States to monitor or 
to eavesdrop—whichever one may call 
it—on the affairs of other nations. I 
think we should be above that. That is 
my own judgment. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, 
that is not the situation at all. Monitor- 
ing is not eavesdropping on some private 
conversation. This service has been en- 
gaged in monitoring the public propa- 
ganda broadcasts of nations all over the 
world, not only beamed to their own 
people, but beamed to and designed to 
influence the people of other nations, 
so as to get them to adhere to a par- 
ticular policy which the nation conduct- 
ing the propaganda desires to have them 
follow. But that issue is not involved 
here, and I simply mentioned it indi- 
rectly. I wish to proceed. 

Mr. McKELLARK. Mr. President, if 
the Senator will further yield, I wish to 
make another statement. The Senator 
from Wisconsin makes great complaint. 
The truth of the matter is that I had no 
idea that there would be objection to 
this very just cut in the item containing 
the largest increase of appropriations 
which was submitted to our committee. 
I had no idea that there would be objec- 
tion; I never dreamed that there would 
be any objection to it. 

But since there is objection to it and 
since the Seuator from Wisconsin seems 
to think there is something improper in 
having the bill considered by the Sen- 
ate at a time when not all the hearings 
have been printed, I am perfectly wiil- 
ing to have the matter go over until Mon- 
day, and to have the hearings printed in 
the meantime, so as to let the Senator 
from Wisconsin find out everything in 
the world about monitoring. I should 
like to have him find out especially the 
difference between monitoring and eaves- 
dropping on the air. I think it would be 
very enlightening. During the war we 
called it monitoring, but certainly then 
we were looking quietly into what other 
nations were doing. We did not tell 
them what we were finding out, of course. 
We were obliged to do that because they 
had made war on us. But that was a 
wartime measure; and the Commission 
itself has admitted it was a wartime 
measure, for it has stricken out four- 
fifths of it. 

Yet, now, the Commission requests al- 
most double the appropriation it had for 
the wartime service of monitoring. 

Under those circumstances it seemed 
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much. For that reason the committee 
cut it down. The committee cut it down 
even more than I thought proper; the 
committee outvoted me on that matter. 
The committee cut it down to $300,000. 
I think that is a very modest cut under 
the circumstances, 

I am utterly astounded at the Bureau 
of the Budget for recommending the tre- 
mendous increase over the wartime ap- 
propriation. It is perfectly astounding 
to me. I did not know anything about 
it until the junior Senator from my State 
{Mr. Stewart] wrote a letter to the com- 
mittee as shown on the first page of the 
hearing.. I shall read it: 

UNITED STATES SENATE, 
February 9, 1946. 
Hon. KreNNETH McKeE.Liar, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator: I have just been looking 
over the independent offices appropriation 
bill and would like to specifically direct your 
attention to the appropriation for Federal 
Communications Commission. The amount 
appropriated in this bill is much larger than 
the amounts appropriated last year, in spite 
of the fact that the item “national defense” 
has been materially reduced since the war. 

As a matter of fact, the amount appropri- 
ated for salaries in the District of Columbia 
for last year was over a million dollars less 
than it is for this year. There seems to 
have been no examination of this Commis- 
sion by the Senate Appropriations Commit- 
tee and, because this amount is so unusually 
high, I believe it should be carefully inquired 
into, and I hope you will call the members 
of the Commission before the committee be- 
fore the bill is called up in the Senate. 

Sincerely yours, 
Tom Srewarr. 


After that letter was read before the 
committee, the committee directed that 
Mr. Porter, the head of the Commission, 
or anyone else whom he saw fit to call 
to defend the recommended : ppropria- 
tion, appear before the committee. They 
were questioned on Thursday and Friday. 

The hearings have not yet been print- 
ed. They can be printed by Monday, 
and I shall be very happy indeed to let 
the Senator from Wisconsin and any 
other Senator who has the slightest 
doubt as to whether this is a proper ap- 
propriation have an opportunity to look 
at the hearings and pass upon them. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I appreciate the 
offer of the Senator from Tennessee and 
I shall take him up on it. . 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is quite all 
right. If the Senator has concluded, I 
shall move that the Senate take a recess 
until Monday. 

Mr. WHITE. Before that is done, Mr. 
President, I believe there are some nomi- 
nations on the calendar. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Megill, one of its 
clerks, announced that the Speaker had 
affixed his signature to the enrolled bill 
(H. R. 2764) to amend section 409 of the 
Interstate Commerce Act, with respect 
to the utilization by freight forwarders 
of the services of common carriers by 
motor vehicle, and it was signed by the 
President pro tempore. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 
Mr. McKELLAR. Under the circum- 


. 


to our committee that that would be too stances, Mr. President, I move that the 
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Senate proceed to the consideration of 
executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive ‘yusiness. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mur- 
pocK in the chair) laid before the Senate 
messages from the President of the 
United States submitting sundry nomi- 
nations, which were referred to the ap- 
propriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following, favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. WALSH, from the Committee on 
Naval Affairs: 

W. John Kenney, of California, to be the 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy. 

By Mr. MURRAY, from the Committee on 
Education and Lebor: 

Horace Chapman Rose, of Ohio, to be 
Director of Contract Settlement, vice Robert 
H. Hinckley, resigned. 

By Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads: 

Sundry postmasters. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further reports of committees, the 
clerk will state the nominations on the 
calendar. 


RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE CORPORA- 
TION—-NOMINATION PASSED OVER 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of George E. Allen, of the District of Col- 
umbia, to be a member of the Board of 
Directors of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation for a term of 2 years. 

Mr. WHITE. I ask that the nomina- 
tion be passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination will be passed 
over. 


UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGE 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Jacob Weinberger to be United States 
district judge for the southern district 
of Celifornia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Clarence M. Young, of California, to 
be a member of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


UNITED STATES COAST GUARD 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Commodore Merlin O’Neill to be Assis- 
tant Commandant of the United States 
Coast Guard, with the rank of rear ad- 
miral. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


THE ARMY 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read sun- 
dry nominations in the Army. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I ask unanimous 
consent that the nominations in the Army 
be confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations in the Army 
are confirmed en tloc. 
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THE NAVY 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Joseph F. Jelley, Jr., to be civil engi- 
neer, with the rank o* rear admiral, for 
temporary service, te continue while 
serving as Deputy Chief of Civil Engi- 
neers, United States Navy, and the As- 
sistant Chief cf the Bureau of Yards 
and Docks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I ask unanimous 
consent that the President be notified 
forthwith of all nominations confirmed 
this day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the President will be immedi- 
ately notified. 

RECESS 


Mr. McKELLAR. As in legislative ses- 
sion, I move that the Senate take a re- 
cess until 12 o’clock noon on Monday 
next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 3 
o’clock and 47 minutes) the Senate took 
a recess until Monday, February 18, 1946, 
at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate February 15 (legislative day of 
January 18), 1946: 


DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 


Winthrop S. Greene, of Massachusetts, now 
a foreign-service officer of class 3 and a sec- 
retary in the diplomatic service, to be also 
a consul general of the United States of 
America, 

Robert Grinnell, of New York, now a for- 
eign-service officer of class 7 and a secretary 
in the diplomatic service, to be also a consul 
of the United States of America. 


COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY 
Lorne G. Taylor to be junior hydrographic 
and geodetic engineer with rank of lieuten- 
ant (junior grade) in the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, from the 24th day of October 1945. 
POSTMASTERS 


The following-named persons to be post- 
masters: 


ALABAMA 
J. Kent Ellard, Ragland, Ala., in place cf 
G. W. Morris, resigned. 
ARKANSAS 
Hays C. McArthur, Lepanto, Ark., in place of 
Manila Mills, resigned. 
Charles A. Hill, Okolona, Ark., in place of 
P. B. Garrett, killed in action. 
CALIFORNIA 
Donald R. Ellis, Oxnard, Calif., in place of 
G. H. Kindred, deceased. 
GEORGIA 
Walter T. Britt, Grayson, Ga. 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 
Paul G. Laird, Hiram, Ga., in place of 
W. H. Turner, deceased. 
Cecil W. Cox, Junction City, Ga. 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 
HAWAII 
Alfred R. Menino, Hilo, Hawaii, in place of 
D. A. Devine, deceased. 
LOUISIANA 
Gladys H. Smith, Holden, La. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1944. 
MARYLAND 
Frederick Mitchell Hopkins, Aberdeen, Md., 
in place of F.M. Hopkins. Incumbent’s com- 
mission expired February 16, 1941. 
Harry C. Kirk, Chesapeake City, Md., in 
place of K. S. Maloney, deceased, 


Office be- 


Office be- 
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MICHIGAN 
Leonard L. Feuerstein, Chesaning, Mich., in 
place of V. E. Johnstone, resigned. 
MINNESOTA 
Sadie M. Miller, Bigelow, Minn., in place of 
F. L. Lane, resigned. 
Henry S. Ness, Holler, Minn. 
Presidential July 1, 1945. 
MISSISSIPPI 
Sam L. White, Anding, Miss. 
Presidential July 1, 1943. 
William E. King, Lambert, Miss., in place 
of V. M. Crothers, transferred. 
Annie L. Chorley, Sledge, Miss., in place of 
E. L. Dear, transferred. 
MISSOURI 
William G. Smith, Climax Springs, Mo. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1945. 
Louis Taylor Bradfield, Gashland, Mo. 
fice became Presidential July 1, 1943. 
NEBRASKA 
D. Maye Chandler, Republican City, Nebr., 
in place of G. H. Woolman, deceased. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Margaret T. Sides, East Spencer, N. C., in 
place of Brucette Ray, resigned. 
Irene R. Autry, Hampstead,N.C. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 19¢3. 
Edwin C. Eller, Lansing, N. C. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1943. 
Wayman C. Melvin, Linden, N. C., in place 
of A. B. Collier, transferred. 
NORTH DAKOTA 


Walter Herman Anderson, Wildrose, N. Dak., 
in place of M. L. Feldmann, resigned. 


OKLAHOMA 


Alice O. Beckham, Foss, Okla., in place of 
R. M. Peach, resigned. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Office became 


Office became 


Of- 


Victor D. Crum, Sinnamahoning, Pa. Of- 
fice became Presidential July 1, 1945. 
TENNESSEE 
Ida B. Winningham, Allons, Tenn. Office 


became Presidential July 1, 1944. 
TEXAS 


Jennie H. Whitney, Brookston, Tex., to cor- 
rect name. 


Antonio G. Pena, Delmita, Tex. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 
Waldemar T. Best, Maxwell, Tex. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1944. 
VERMONT 
Corydon W. Cheney, Sharon, Vt. Office be- 


came Presidential July 1, 1945. 
VIRGINIA 
Harry B. Jordan, Bedford, Va., in place of 
H. B. Jordan. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired April 1, 1942. 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Luther Lacy Lilly, Coal City, W. Va. 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 
Okey L. Curry, Ellenboro, W. Va., in place 
of Gaylord Smith, resigned. 
WISCONSIN 
Ruth F. Steiner, Clam Falls, Wis. 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 


Office 


Office be- 





CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate February 15 (legislative day 
of January 18), 1946: 

UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGE 

Jacob Weinberger to be United States dis- 
trict judge for the southern district of Cali- 
fornia. 

Civi. AERONAUTICS BOARD 

Clarence M. Young to be a member of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board for a term expiring 
December 31, 1946. 





UNITED STATES CoAst GUARD 

Commodore Merlin O’Neill to be the As- 
sistant ‘Commandant of the United States 
Coast Guard, with the rank of rear admiral, 
for a period of 4 years, to fill an existing 
vacancy. 

IN THE ARMY 
APPOINTMENTS IN THE REGULAR ARMY 

To be Chief of Ordnance, with the rank of 

major general, for a period of 4 years from 

the date of acceptance 

Everett Strait Hughes 
To be assistants to the Chief of Ordnance, 

with the rank of brigadier general, for a 

period of 4 years from date of acceptance 

Gladeon Marcus Barnes 

Henry Benton Sayler 

IN THE Navy 
APPOINTMENT IN THE NAVY, FOR TEMPORARY 
SERVICE 

Joseph F. Jelley, Jr., to be civil engineer, 
with the rank of rear admiral, for temporary 
service, to continue while serving as Deputy 
Chief of Civil Engineers, United States Navy, 


and the Assistant Chief of the Bureau of 
Yards and Docks. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Fripay, Fepruary 15, 1946 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera 
Montgomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 

O Lord God of our salvation, we pray 
that our country may never discard the 
tested wisdom of history nor reverse the 
law of human experience. We pray that 
the forces which have made our land the 
envy and admiration of the world may be 
maintained. Mercifully grant, O Lord, 
that the waves of untrue and narrow 
predictions may never cause our people 
to retreat, nor to drift into the hollow 
shells of other nations, tragically divided 
and dormant. Create in the breasts of 
our citizens faithfulness and devotion of 
purpose, in which neither faint-hearted- 
ness nor the sense of failure can exist. 
We thank God, days without number, 
the wheels turn and cars drum and the 
dark lanes of our mines are bright with 
honest toil. Grant unto the public mind 
a respite from the insignificant things 
which trample its broad pathway, and 
we beseech Thee to call America to her 
knees in prayer, to work and sacrifice 
for the greatest good to all. In our 
Redeemer’s name. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


ADDITIONAL COPIES OF HEARINGS HELD 
BEFORE THE JOINT COMMITTEE ON THE 
ORGANIZATION OF CONGRESS 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, from the 
Committee on Printing, I report (Rept. 
No. 1582) a privileged concurrent resolu- 
tion (S. Con. Res. 52), and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That in accord- 
ance with paragraph 3 of section 2 of the 
Printing Act, approved March 1, 1907, the 
Joint Committee on the Organization of 
Congress be, and is hereby, authorized and 
empowered to have printed for its use 3,000 
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additional copies of the summary of hear- 
ings, index to hearings, and parts 1, 2, 3, 4, 
and 5 of the hearings held before the said 
joint committee during the first session, 
Seventy-ninth Congress, relative to the or- 
ganization of Congress. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. FEIGHAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorD and include an editorial appear- 
ing in the Cleveland Press of February 
11, and to extend his remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp and include an ad- 
dress which he expects to deliver to- 
morrow night in celebration of Lithu- 
anian Day. 

Mr. STEWART asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an editorial appear- 
ing in the Daily Ardmoreite on the death 
of Sam Daube. 

Mr. BIEMILLER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an article from the 
New. Republic. 


WASHINGTON’S FAREWELL ADDRESS 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Friday, Feb- 
ruary 22, after the reading of the Journal, 
Washington’s Farewell Address may be 
read by a Member to be designated by 
the Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


A MODERN PAUL REVERE 


Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, it has 
come to my attention that lecturers, 
either employed by the State Department 
or who have received material prepared 
by the State Department on public time 
and at the American taxpayers’ expense, 
are propagandizing the multi-billion- 
dollar British gift-loan throughout the 
United States. I have also carefully 
noted the similarity in style and in ap- 
proach in ghost-written articles attrib- 
uted to State Department officials on this 
subject and in the prejudicial and biased 
accounts which have evidently been fed 
to favored—and I quote—“liberal” news- 
papers. 

This situation would be bad enough if 
the State Department had fed its British 
gift-loan propaganda to its approved 
loudspeakers in moderate doses, allowing 
some “cons,” even if it retained its em- 
phasis on “pros.” However, under the 
existing circumstances, the State De- 
partment releases—either direct or indi- 
rect—make no pretense at telling both 
sides of the question. They speak only 
for Lord Keynes and the Socialist British 
Government. 

What this country needs today—with 
the State Department acting as an active 
intermediary for a foreign power and 
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with the avaricious eyes of @ socialized 
foreign nation focused on our people's 
Treasury and hard-won taxes—is a twen- 
tieth century Paul Revere to gallop 
through our own countryside, shouting 
the same warning that was heard 171 
years ago at every farmstead and in every 
village square, “The British are coming. 
The British are coming.” 


NEW DEAL POLITICS IN SMALL BUSINESS 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 1 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from IIli- 
nois? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
ardent New Dealers have endeavored to 
convey the impression that the New Deal] 
has been particularly solicitous of small 
business. Through the Smaller War 
Plants Corporation and various other 
agencies, the administration has en- 
deavored to give the impressicn that 
small business has been the beneficiary 
of New Deal policies. The exact opposite 
is the uncontradictable truth 

For many months I have studied this 
problem. I have made many inquiries, 
and have obtained figures which dem- 
onstrate conclusively that the small 
manufa-turing industry has feli the 
repercussions of the New Deal panaceas 
in a very direct and destructive manner. 

Frankly speaking, I think that most 
people do not realize the extent tc which 
small business has been adversely affect- 
ed by the New Deal policies. The little 
fellows who operate on small margins are 
the ones who have felt and are feeling 
the heel of the New Deal boot. 

Figures taken from the Survey of Cur- 
rent Business of July 1944, page 13, Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commeice, 
United States Department of Commerce, 
reveal these astonishing figures: 

One hundred and three thousand eight 
hundred manufacturing industries em- 
ploying 49 persons or less discontinued 
business in the 1940-43 years, inclusive. 
The break-down: 


This is approximately 2,500 small 
manufacturing industry failures for each 
and every congressional district in the 
United States. Would you call this a 
good record? Do you not think we need 
a change from these “cracker barrel” 
policies? 

Some New Deal exponents may take 
the position that the casualties from 
1941 on were a byproduct of the war. 
An adequate answer to that is the fact 
that the casualties in 1940, a prewar pe- 
riod, were greater than those during the 
war. That attitude of this administra- 
tion, in my opinion, based on undeniable 
facts, is an alarming threat to the future 
of the small manufacturing industry. 

The Illinois Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion comprises approximately 4,000 firms 
engaged in a large variety of production. 
While these firms include industries of all 
sizes—large, small, and middle-sized— 
over 82 percent of the member firms of 
the association employ less than 100 per- 
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sons. The situation in Illinois with re- 
spect to the relative size of manufactur- 
ing industries is typical of other manu- 
facturing States. The great bulk of 
manufacturing firms are small. It is sig- 
nificant that during the period from 1929 
through 1939, according to the statistical 
abstract of the United States, the net loss 
in the number of manufacturing estab- 
lishments in the United States employing 
100 persons or less declined from 193,130 
to 168,814. No figures are available 
showing the number of companies formed 
or the companies that discontinued op- 
erations during the period from 1929 to 
1939. In other words, at least 24,000 
small manufacturing firms employing 
100 persons or less discontinued business 
during that period, or an average of over 
2.200 small manufacturers going out of 
business each year, 

During that period, more laws were en- 
acted to regulate business firms and indi- 
viduals, more Government bureaus and 
Government employees were added, more 
money was spent and more debt was in- 
curred by the Federal Government than 
in any corresponding period in the peace- 
time history of any government since the 
beginning of time. During thé period 
from 1932 through 1938 alone, the num- 
ber of persons on the Federal Govern- 
ment pay roll was increased from 583,009 
to 851,000—an increase of 47 percent. 
The Government debt increased during 
that same period from $19,487,000,000 to 
$42,020,000,000—an increase of approxi- 
mately 110 percent. However, notwith- 
standing this period of experimentation 
with more laws, more taxes, more Gov- 
ernment debt, more Government em- 
ployees and more bureaucracy, there 
were 8,786,000 unemployed in 1939, and 
as indicated above there were, during the 
period from 1929 through 1$39, over 
24,000 casualti¢s among small manufac- 
turers. 

Small manufacturing industry well re- 
calls that experience with governmental 
economic planning and is accordingly 
alarmed over the implication in the so- 
called full-employment bill. Many of 
these small manufacturing firms operate 
on a close margin and with limited 
finances and they are particularly sus- 
ceptible to the disturbing effects of un- 
wise and discriminatory legislation, un- 
fair tax burdens, and endless govern- 
mental regulation and interference. 


DARK BREAD 


Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, after giving 
some study to the Presidential order for 
increased flour extraction from wheat, 
better known as the dark-flour order, 
some interesting facts have come to our 
attention. 

The Department of Agriculture rec- 
ords show 689,000,000 bushels of wheat 
on hand January 1, 1946. Allowing 89,- 
000,000 bushels for January, that leaves 
600,000,000 bushels for use until July 1. 
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We will use about 200,000,000 bushels for 
flour, 50,000,000 bushels for seed and 
other farm uses, which leaves 350,000,000 
bushels as carry-over and for export. 
Therefore, it appears that we have suffi- 
cient wheat to supply the amount re- 
quired for foreign shipments—at least 
as much as can be transported. 

Now, why the dark-bread order? 
There is nothing in fact to substantiate 
the administration’s claim. 

I have here a flour sack for your in- 
spection—the type that is being filled by 
the hundreds of thousands at this very 
moment by mills throughout the coun- 
try. You will note that this sack is 
marked for Italy and is to be filled with 
bleached or white hard-wheat flour en- 
riched. 

If there is any foundation for the 
necessity of dark flour, why was the 
order not made effective months ago on 
the flour we are giving away through 
UNRRA. There is no dispute about 
dark bread being nutritious and the 
American péople will eat it if impressed 
with the necessity, but this order seems 
to be one of those to fulfill a perpetual 
New Deal desire to punch the American 
people around and for imposing discom- 
fort and hardship for the sheer joy of 
doing it. 

The American people do not like dark 
bread. Bakeries and millers have spent 
millions of dollars trying to promote the 
consumption of whole wheat bread, but 
have accomplished very little. So the 
dark-bread order can well take its place 
along with the pants-cuff fraud, the alu- 
minum and tin-can impositions. 

The dark-bread order has all the ear- 
marks of a softening-up process and a 
part and parcel of the propaganda cam- 
paign for the Truman loans to foreign 
governments, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Mr. HOEVEN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a radio address by 
Secretary Ickes. 
Mr. CHIPERFIELD asked and was 


_ given permission to extend his remarks 


in the Recorp and include an editorial 
from the Galesburg Register-Mail, of 
Galesburg, Il. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, yesterday I was given permis- 
sion to extend my remarks in the Recorp 
and include a speech by Admiral Carney. 
I am informed by the Public Printer 
that this will exceed two pages of the 
Recorp and will cost $130, but I ask that 
it be printed notwithstanding that fact. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
notwithstanding the cost, the extension 
may be made. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota 
asked and was given permission to ex- 
tend his remarks in the Rrecorp and in- 
clude an article on the shortage of hous- 
ing materials, from the Fargo Forum, of 
Fargo, N. Dak.. 


HOUSING SHORTAGE 


Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Appendix of the Rec- 
orp and include a letter and an editorial. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. PrrreNcer addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix.] 


EMPLOYMENT OF VETERANS 


Mr. JONKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JONKMAN. Mr. Speaker, an- 
other drama involving scandalous abuse 
of power by certain labor leaders has 
been and is being played in my district. 
Pvt. Charles F. Samalot, a veteran of 
World War II in the Pacific theater, who 
fought for the preservation of our coun- 
try from the Japanese onslaught, was 
honorably discharged from the Army on 
December 1, 1944. 

With the satisfaction of a military job 
well done, he returned to the United 
States to join his wife and ailing son, 
age 11, in the well-earned hope and ex- 
pectation of finding a civil job to support 
his family and make further contribu- 
tion to his country and her prosperity 
by performing that job diligently and 
faithfully. 

But Charles was doomed to disappoint- 
ment, and his hopes and expectations 
have been dashed to the ground. He 
finds that the country has changed; he 
finds that in many places—and he struck 
one of them—men who wish to work and 
work diligently and faithfully are not 
wanted in industry; that jobs in industry 
are not controlled by the employers, but 
in his experience by the CIO union which 
employs not workers but loafers. 

After his discharge from the Army, 
Charles, on June 1, 1945, found employ- 
ment with the Fox De Luxe Brewing Co., 
of Grand Rapids, Mich., at $0 cents per 
hour. The brewery employees are or- 
ganized in a union affiliated with the 
CIO. The union scale for his work was 
$1.15 per hour. At the time of his em- 
ployment, he immediately, and in regu- 
lar manner, applied for membership in 
the union. He was told there was a 
waiting period of 3 months before he 
could be admitted. In the meantime, 
the shop steward regularly collected his 
dues of $1.50 per month, which was, of 
course, irregular, but on which he made 
no comment. At the end of 3 months 
he was told he would have to wait 
6 months, and at the end of 6 months 
he was told he would have to wait 1 year. 
In the meantime, his nominal employer, 
Mr. Fox, raised his wages to $1.15 per 
hour. 

Shortly after the last deferment, and 
on January 24, 1946, the blow struck out 
of a clear sky. Mr. Samalot came to 
work at 7 a. m. as usual that morning. 
The shop steward and two other union 
men were standing near the time clock. 
As he looked for his time card he no- 
ticed it was not in its place and remarked, 
“The timekeeper must have forgotten to 
put my card back.” At that the three 


men laughed and the shop steward said, 
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“No; you’re fired, you’re working too 
hard, we don’t want you here, you’re do- 
ing too much work, you’re fired.” 

Private Samalot then appealed to his 
nominal employer, Mr. Fox, who said, in 
substance: “I am sorry; your work is en- 
tirely satisfactory. But this is a closed 
shop, and if the CIO fires you, I can’t 
keep you. I have no jurisdiction even 
though I am just as outraged as you are.” 

Next, Mr. Samalot applied to the Vet- 
erans’ Council of Grand Rapids. They 
managed to call in a higher CIO official 
from Detroit, but he gave no solution. 
After a couple of weeks’ delay the Vet- 
erans’ Council informed him frankly and 
finally that it could not help him. 

So now Mr. Samalot has come to Wash- 
ington to see General Bradley. But Gen- 
eral Bradley probably cannot help in his 
right to work. 

I have appealed to the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation and the 
Committee on Labor to give him a hear- 
ing. But the chairmen of these com- 
mittees tell me, and I think perhaps they 
are right, that they have no jurisdiction 
to call meetings for a hearing on an in- 
dividual case and matters of this kind. 

So here is a middle-aged man, who has 
left his job and his family and risked 
life and limb in the hazards of war, in 
the dreadful Pacific theater, at small 
pay—while many of his fellow citizens 
remain in security at home and draw big 
wages—so that our country may be se- 
cure. He came back and is denied the 
right to work. He finds that if he wants 
to do an honest day’s work for an hon- 
est day’s pay he and his family will starve 
and there is no forum in which he can 
plead his cause as an American citizen. 

Mr. Speaker, the only forum he has is 
in this House through his Congressman. 
And I say there is a remedy for this 
dreadful state of affairs in which Mr. 
Samalot finds himself, and in which 
many of his buddies will find themselves 
as time goes on. 

The Committee on World War Veter- 
ans’ Legislation has reported out H. R. 
3384, which is on the calendar, and on 
which the committee has applied for a 
rule from the Rules Committee. Its pro- 
visions are as follows: 

A bill to protect honorably discharged vet- 
erans in their rights to join or refrain from 
joining labor and other organizations 
Be it enacted, etc., That title IV of the 

Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944 (re- 

lating to employment of veterans) is amend- 

ed by imserting at the end thereof a new 
section, reading as follows: 

“Sec. 608. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law or of any contract or agreement, 
no veteran (discharged or released from the 
armed forces under honorable conditions) 
shall be required, as a condition of employ- 
ment, to be or become a member of, or to 
maintain membership in, any labor organiza- 
tion, club, association, or other organization, 
or, aS &@ nonmember thereof, to make pay- 
ment thereto in the form of dues, assess- 
ments, charges, contributions, or other pay- 
ments. The rights of any veteran under this 
section may be enforced upon his petition 
by mandatory injunction or other suitable 
process by the district court of the United 
States (including the District Court of the 
United States for the District of Columbia) 
for the district in which the alleged violation 
or threatened violation of such rights oc- 
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curred, or in which the veteran resides, and 
for such purpose process of the court may be 
served at any place in the United States.” 


I appeal to the Rules Committee to 
hold hearings and grant a rule on this 
bill at the earliest possible moment. This 
will afford immediate relief, at least for 
our veterans, from a situation which is 
intolerable. While it is not aimed di- 
rectly at the evil I have described herein, 
I think it will adequately cover the situ- 
ation. 

I realize that it will be said that it 
takes away from unions certain rights, 
and even some which are not necessary 
for a remedy in situations such as I have 
recited. However, this machinery has 
been set in motion by the racketeer union 
leaders themselves, and we at the very 
least owe it to our returning veterans 
that they shall have the right to work 
untrammeled in any way, shape, or man- 
ner by such racketeer union domination. 
This protection must be adequate and 
complete. I believe H. R. 3384 will do 
that job. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM FOR WEEK BE- 
GINNING FEBRUARY 18 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, may I 
ask the majority leader if he can give us 
the program for next week? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I will he very 
glad to do so. 

On Monday the Consent Calendar will 
be called; and on Tuesday the Private 
Calendar, following which there will be 
the bill H. R. 3370, regarding the school- 
lunch program. As I recall the rule on 
this bill, it provides for 2 hours of gen- 

ral debate. 

On Wednesday and Thursday the 
housing bill, H. R. 4761, reported out of 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, will be considered. On Friday 
there will be the reading of Washington’s 
Farewell Address. 

Foliowing the housing bill will be the 
bill H. R. 5117, known as the Petrillo bill. 
Then, if there is time, there will be con- 
sidered two bills cut of the Committee 
on Naval Affairs, H. R. 5356 and House 
Joint Resolution 207. 

This is a pretty heavy program, and, 
frankly, I am doubtful that we will be 
able to get through it, but I am schedul- 
ing the legislation in that order. After 
the housing bill and the so-called Petrillo 
bill are disposed of I am confident that 
on Friday the House Committee on Na- 
val Affairs, through its able chairman, 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Vin- 
son], will convince the House very rap- 
idly of the soundness of the bills reported 
from that committee, so their considera- 
tion will probably not take much time. 
The program I am scheduling is based on 
that probability. 

Mr. MICHENER. The bill from the 
Committee on Naval Affairs is the one 
having to do with experiments with the 
atomic bomb? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Yes. 
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_ Mr. MICHENER. I am iticlined to 
think there will probably be some dis- 
cussion on that bill. , 

Mr. McCORMACK. I should assume 
so. It would be healthy if there were. 
I always like to hear informative dis- 
cussions on important matters. To me, 
it is always healthy to hear a good dis- 
cussion on any legislation. The program 
I have outlined is what we have in mind, 
but I am frank in stating that I doubt 
we will get through with it. But that is 
the schedule we have arranged for next 
week. 

Mr. MICHENER. The leader is aj- 
ways logical. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I appreciate that 
very much, coming from my good friend. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHENER. I yield. 

Mr. SABATH. In view of the gentle- 
man’s statement that you would like to 
see much time given to that important 
matter, I wonder whether you feel that 
more than 2 hours should be allocated for 
general debate on that important bill. I 
was of the opinion that there are a great 
many other bills coming up and I thought 
that 2 hours’ general debate should suf- 
fice. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Does the genitle- 
man refer to the bill from the Commit- 
tee on Naval Affairs? 

Mr, SABATH. Yes; the Navy bill. 

Mr. McCORMACK. That is the one 
relating to the atomic experiment? 

Mr.MICHENER. The rule, asI recall, 
provides for 2 hours’ debate; does it not? 

Mr. SABATH. It has not been re- 
ported yet, but there is no opposition to 
it. Notwithstanding that some of you 
gentlemen agreed, there were three 
Members absent, and I did not wish to 
take action yet. : 

Mr. MICHENER. Of course, there is 
no opposition to the rule, as this is an 
important matter. 

Mr. McCORMACK. My policy in re- 
spect to the time to be allotted for gen- 
eral debate has always been to leave that 
matter to the committee. Very rarely, 
in fact, I cannot think of any occasion 
at the moment, have I expressed an opin- 
ion as majority leader as to the time to 
be allowed for general debate because I 
fee] that if I leave that to the Republican 
and Democratic Members of the commit- 
tee IT am better off. I believe in leaving 
that matter to the Committee on Rules. 
I never believe in troubling trouble un- 
less trouble troubles me and this is one 
of the things I am not troubling with. 

Mr. MICHENER. Again, the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts is very logical. 

Mr. McCORMACE. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan has expired. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
TERRITORIES 


Mr. PETERSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and revise 
and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. PETERSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Speaker, I call to the attention of the 
Members of the House a report that is 
being made today by the Committee on 
the Territories on the inspection trip 
made by the committee to Alaska last 
year, and the hearings that were held 
while the committee was in the Territory. 
The report is being printed and will be 
available to the public. The hearings 
are also being printed and will likewise 
be available within the next few days. 

The committee is deeply impressed 
with the vital importance of the Terri- 
tory of Alaska. As is pointed out in the 
report Alaska is now recognized as one 
of the strategic areas of the world. 

In making the report the committee 
recognizes that much of the subject mat- 
ter discussed deals with questions that 
would come before committees other 
than the Committee on the Territories. 
In the hearings the committee encour- 
aged those who appeared to express their 
views on any matter in which they were 
interested. The committee felt that this 
was the best way to get an over-all pic- 
ture of the conditions in Alaska and the 
problems confronting the Territory. It 
would have been impracticable to at- 
tempt to limit the hearings and general 
investigation strictly to matters that are 
entirely within the province of the Com- 
mittee on the Territories. The com- 
mittee wishes to emphasize the fact that 
in conducting the hearings and making 
the report it is not in any manner at- 
tempting to encroach upon the rights 
and prerogatives of any other committee, 
and such comments as are made by the 
committee in its report are made strictly 
in a spirit of cooperation. 

It is almost impossible in making the 
report to touch upon every matter that 
was discussed in the hearings or that 
was investigated by the members of the 
committee while in the Territory. The 
report does attempt, however, to give a 
clear and concise picture of just what 
the comittee found in Alaska, and just 
what the committee feels is needed for 
the progress and development of that 
great section of our country. 


PAUL PORTER 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks and include therein a short 
magazine article. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, on 
yesterday Mr. Paul Porter was designated 
to be Administrator of the OPA. In 
view of the importance of this office in 
which so many people throughout the 
country are interested, I have asked per- 
missiou. to insert as part of my remarks 
a short article from a trade magazine in 
the radio field known as Frequency Mod- 
ulation. I think it will be interesting to 
read and learn something about Paul 
Porter who has so ably discharged the 
duties of the several different positions 
in which he has been placed in recent 
years. 
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The article referred to is as follows: 


Inside radio circles, it is generally conceded 
that Chairman Porter is giving the FCC the 
best administration in its stormy dozen 
yeats of existence. That goes even among 
those who may sometimes disagree with the 
Commission’s policies and rulings or, as is 
more often the case, with public utterances 
of some of its members. 

Paul Aldermandt Porter at 41 is one of 
the youngest top administrators in the Gov- 
ernment, and one of the ablest. The fre- 
quent rumors about new jobs for him, rang- 
ing from White House secretariat to Senator 
from Kentucky to big posts in private indus- 
try, attest to the fact that many see him 
destined for more big things. To all these 
1umors, his laconic reply usually is, “I have 
no present intention of resigning.” But few 
expect him to remain through his present 
term, which expires in 1949. 

Son of a Baptist minister, he was born in 
Joplin, Mo., October 6, 1904. His father had 
a call to a pastorate in Kentucky the follow- 
ing year, and he spent his childhood and 
youth there, attending Kentucky Wesleyan 
1923-26, during which time he served as a 
reporter on the Lexington Herald, and then 
being graduated from the University of Ken- 
tucky Law School in 1928. One year’s fling 
at law in the little town of Central, Ky., 
persuaded him he preferred journalism, so he 
became editor of little dailies in Mangum, 
Okla., and La Grange, Ga. In 1933 he came 
to Washington to do publicity work for the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration. 
Soon he was back in law, as special counsel 
to AAA Administrator Chester Davis. 

In 1937 Columbia Broadcasting System’s 
Washington office beckoned him as counsel, 
and he worked the next 5 years with Harry 
Butcher, who later was to become General 
Eisenhower's naval aide and confidant. 
Soon after Pearl Harbor, President Roosevelt 
called him back into the Government as 
Deputy Administrator of the OPA in charge 
of rent control. In June 1943, he became 
associate administrator of the War Food Ad- 
ministration, but within a month he was 
sent to pinch hit as associate director of the 
Office of Economic Stabilization. 

He was eppointed to the FCC chairman- 
ship to succeed James Lawrence Fly in No- 
vember 1944, after handling campaign pub- 
licity for the Democratic National Com- 
mittee. He performed the latter job with 
such notable diplomacy that he became—and 
still is—one of the Washington press-radio 
corps’ favorites. A sparkling raconteur, he 
throws a pat quip into even the most serious 

earings or conferences which he conducts 
with none of the stiff restraints that often 
betoken Federal officialdom. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. VORYS of Ohio asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Appendix of the REcorp and in- 
clude therein a letter from the president 
of the Ranco Corp. and other excerpts. 


HOW OPA PARALYZES BUSINESS 


Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, we 
have just heard about Paul Porter who is 
to be the new head of OPA in the latest 
price-control shake-up. I hope condi- 
tions are going to be better. They could 
not possibly be worse. I am going to put 
in the Recorp today a letter from Mr. 
E. C. Raney, the president of Ranco, an 
important manufacturing company back 
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home, giving a case history of how and 
why OPA inequities paralyze production; 
how they permit production »y a new 
company, or of new products, at high 
prices; how they paralyze and penalize 
the production of products a company 
has made for years, and knows about; 
how they penalize past efficiency and put 
a premium on inefficiency. 

I am one of those who voted yesterday 
against the increase which OPA re- 
quested, to take care of the needless mess 
caused by its own stupidity and its own 
poor administration. I hope you will 
read this letter. It is unusual to find a 
company that is willing to tell its own 
case history in this way. I hope Paul 
Porter reads this letter. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio has expired 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HOPE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a statement signed 
by the heads of four farm organizations 
on the school-lunch program. 

Mr. VCORHIS of California asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp and 
include an editorial. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
on Monday, February 25, at the conclu- 
sion of other business, I may have per- 
mission to address the House for 40 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 


JACKSON DAY DINNER—ONE HUNDRED 
DOLLARS A PLATE DINNER 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, I have 
here an interesting letter, signed by 
Robert E. Hannegan, National Demo- 
cratic chairman, addressed to me, on 
the stationery of the Jackson Day Com- 
mittee. I quote excerpts from the letter: 

We will keynote our 1946 campaigns with 
Jackson Day dinners in Washington and ail 
the 48 States on March 23. 

I know you will be glad to extend them 
every cooperation to the end that our 1946 
dinner will be the most successful in our 
party's history. We face determined oppo- 
sition in our Nation-wide campaign. 

We are keenly aware that the contest will 
call for every ounce of the party’s energy. 


Attached to it is a letter signed by Mr. 
Max O’Rell Truitt, executive secretary, 
saying: 

Invitations to this memorable event will 
be extended to all active supporters of the 
party who send in contributions of $100 or 
more. 


I am very sorry I cannot accept this 
gcod invitation. Iam happy I am a Re- 
publican who attended a Republican 
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Lincoln dinner in the same hotel costing 
only $5 instead of $100. Soif any of you 
fail to get your invitation, you may have 
this one. I regret it costs our Democratic 
colleagues $100 to attend this dinner. 

As for me, I will imitate Secretary 
Ickes on this one and stay home. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from South Dakota has expired. 


WHEAT DELIVERIES 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, the world crisis in wheat has 
prompted the President of the United 
States to call for drastic steps in the 
milling of wheat. One of the big prob- 
lems is to reach the wheat that is still 
on the farms. Farmers, naturally, are 
not going to sell the wheat in advance 
of prospective price increase. Nor, if 
they sell wheat carried over from prior 
years, will they sell all of their 1946 
crops and put 2 years’ income into Il 
year’s income tax return and thereby 
draw a higher tax bracket. 

These points were brought forcibly to 
my attention in a telegram from M. W. 
Thatcher, president of the National Ped- 
eration of Grain Cooperatives, this week 
following a 2-day discussion of the 
President’s wheat program at the annual 
convention of the National Federation of 
Grain Cooperatives at Chicago, repre- 
senting over 500,000 grain farmers in the 
central part of the country. 

To meet this situation, I am, today, 
introducing a bill which reads as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That if a grower in 1946 
sells any wheat produced by him in a prior 
year, and thereafter in 1946 sells wheat pro- 
duced by him in 1946, he may at his option 
carry over and report in his 1947 income-tax 
return an amount of income from his 1946 
sales equal to the amount which he received 
for his wheat sold in 1946 from his harvest- 
ings of prior years. 

$53. 2. The Commodity Credit Corporation 
is authorized upon the request of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to purchase from growers 
or their agents wheat harvested in 1946 or 
‘ prior years and to pay therefor at a price not 
below 90 percent of the average parity price 
for wheat in the quarter in 1946 which the 
seller, prior to December 15, 1946, elects. The 
Commodity Credit Corporation may advance 
on such purchase price an amount not ex- 
ceeding 90 percent of the parity for wheat in 
the quarter prior to the delivery of the wheat. 


Mr. Speaker, I believe such a bill will 
meet the double problem to which the 
National Federation of Grain Coopera- 
tives has called attention. It will permit 
a farmer to sell carry-over wheat and the 
new crop in this year without throwing 
2 years’ crop income into 1 year’s tax re- 
turn, and it will permit him to sell his 
wheat at any time in the year and get the 
benefit of any improvement in price that 
might take place were he to hold it 
longer. These steps will go a long way 
toward moving the wheat now on farms, 
which it is said, constitutes over half of 
the possible supply, and get it into chan- 
nels where it will feed a hungry world. 
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The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from South Dakota has expired. 


JACKSON DAY DINNER 


Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Speaker, I was 
very much intrigued by the fact that the 
gentleman from South Dakota received 
an invitation. to the $100 Jackson Day 
dinner. 

It would do the gentleman good to at- 
tend one of those dinners, because if 
there ever was in history prophets of 
gloom and disaster, it is on the Repub- 
lican side of the aisle. This has been so 
since long before Pearl Harbor, there 
has been one complaint after another 
all these years. It would do the heart 
and soul good of any Republican and 
make him a better American to attend 
one of these dinners. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
I got permission to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp and include a digest of the 
legislative objectives of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars. The Government Print- 
ing Office informs me that it will cover 
two and one-half pages and that the en- 
tire cost, if they include all the costs of 
printing this in the Recorp, will be $138. 
Notwithstanding the report from the 
Government Printing Office I ask that 
it be printed in the Rrecorp. 

The SPEAKER. Notwithstanding the 
cost, without objection the extension may 
be made. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks in the ReEcorp and include 
therein correspondence between the Sec- 
retary of War and himseif. 

Mr. VURSELL asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include a newspaper article. 

Mr. PATMAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks on 
three subjects and include therein cer- 
tain statements and excerpts. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. McGEHEE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 10 minutes today following the spe- 
cial orders heretofore entered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF OPA 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
recent appointment of Chester Bowles 
as the Economic Stabilizer will insure the 


‘people of America that they will have a 
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firm, strong, and unwavering foe against 
inflation. 

The appointment of Mr. Paul Porter 
in Mr. Bowles’ place at the head of the 
Office of Price Administration will insure 
a like type of individual there. He 
proved his ability as Rent Control Direc- 
tor and his devotion to the American 


people. 

We have heard a lot of complaints 
about OPA. I have made some myself 
and I am going to make some more. As 
a matter of fact I have asked for 30 min- 
utes on Tuesday to make some com- 
plaints against OPA. But I know from 
the standpoint of the common, ordinary 
individual that if OPA had not existed 
during these war years it would have 
cost the people of America hundreds and 
hundreds of millions more to live than 
it has cost them under price control. 

I am going to complain about some of 
the things that are wrong with price 
control, but I am not going to ask to 
eliminate price control. I am going to 
ask that certain faulty practices be 
abolished. 

I believe the new wage-price formula 
which the President announced yester- 
day is going to eliminate 90 percent of 
the complaints against OPA by business; 
I believe it ts going to make it possible 
for business to live and breathe and 
produce, and the American people to 
succeed in their fight against inflation. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from California has expired. 

A NECESSARY STEP TO STOP INPLATION— 
CONTROLLING INFLATION 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and include a financial state- 
ment from the Treasury Department. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FANKIN. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
ardent desire to see President Truman's 
administration succeed in preventing 
wild inflation; but in order to check in- 
flation he is going to have to change his 
tactics. He is going to have to stop the 
inflation of the currency instead of at- 
tempting to control prices while the ex- 
pansion of the ctrrency grows by leaps 
and bounds. 

Some time ago I called attention to 
the fact that on July 31, 1930, we had 
$4,426,000,000 in circulation; on July 31, 
1945, we had $27,100,000,000 in circula- 
tion; on the 30th of September we had 
$27 825,000,009 in circulation; on the 31st 
of October we had $28,049,000,000 in cir- 
culation; and on the 30th of November, 
the last report I have seen, we had $28,- 
210,000,000 in circulation. By this time 
it is no doubt approaching $29,000,000,- 
000. 

In other words, while we are trying to 
fill the barrel by pouring water in at 
the bunghole, both ends are out; and 
the Federal Reserve banks continue to 
inflate the currency at the rate of $200,- 
000,600 a month. You never can control 
inflation, which, as I said, is growing by 
leaps and bounds, until some check is 
put on the expansion of the currency. 
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R2member that prices in a free econ- 
omy are governed by the volume of the 
nation’s currency multiplied by the ve- 
locity of its circulation. When the vol- 
ume is low and the circulation slow, we 
have a serious depression. Today we 
have the largest volume of currency in 
history, and the velocity of its circula- 
tion is limited only by the scarcity of 
purchasable articles of merchandise on 
the American market. 

Prices have the same relation to the 
volume of the currency that a floating 
object has to the depth of the water in 
the vessel in which it floats. 

Trying to prevent inflation by fixing 
prices while the expansion of the cur- 
rency continues is just like trying to 
control the depth of the water by hold- 
ing down the floating object and pre- 
venting it from rising with the increase 
in the volume of water. 

If the administration wants to con- 
trol inflation it is going to have to con- 
centrate on the control of the expan- 
sion of the currency, the very root of 
the trouble. 

INFLATION 


Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, if 
the President of the United States is 
interested in stopping inflation and if 
the Members of this House are inter- 
ested in stopping inflation, we will have 
to cease defici: spending and discontinue 
financing Government costs with print- 
ing-press money. That comes first. Un- 
less we do this, we might as well make 
up our minds that we are going to have 
everything that inflation can give us. 


AMERICAN SMALL BUSINESS 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, SABATH. Mr. Speaker, early in 
the day my colleague the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. ALLEN] said in his re- 
marks that small businessmen are com- 
plaining that nothing has been done for 
them, and he cited some figures as to 
the number of small businesses that have 
been forced out of business during the 
last 4 years. He states that he has de- 
voted a. great deal of time and study to 
these conditions. With all due regard 
to my friend, the figures, and indeed the 
whole statement, appeared to me to re- 
semble one of those canned speeches put 
out by the propaganda bureau of the Re- 
publican National Committee and made 
available to Republican members. 

I do not know whether or not I heard 
the gentleman correctly; but I construed 
from his remarks that he was quoting 
from a small businessmen’s organization 
that claims to speak for small business. 
As one who is all too familiar with these 
imany Republican-front small business- 
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men’s organizations, I know they are not 
speaking for the small businessmen and 
have no interest in them. Beyond all 
reasonabie coubt, these self-appointed 
spokesmen are financed and controlled 
by big interests antagonistic to this 
Democratic administration because the 
administration has, in every possible 
way, aided and assisted the small busi- 
nesses, whether merchants or manufac- 
turers or professions, of this Nation. 

As to the figures the gentleman cited 
purporting to show the number of small 
businesses forced to close their doors in 
the last 4 years, the gentleman from 
Texas |[Mr. Parman] gave us figures here 
on the floor not long ago showing that 
all the businesses which closed up in 
the 4 years, 1942, 1943, 1944, and 1945, 
were about 10 percent of all the failures 
in the 4 years of the Hoover adminis- 
tration, and that just about as many 
firms went out of business in the 13 years 
of Democratic administration as went 
out of business in 4 years under Hoover. 

Now, does my colleague feel we should 
go back to the days of Hoover, who did 
so much for business that nearly all 
found themselves in bankruptcy or on 
the verge of it? 

Surely he cannot intend that. 

What he does intend is to create a 
prejudice among small businessmen; he 
and the master planners of the Repub- 
lican National Committee and its propa- 
ganda bureau realize all too clearly that 
little businessmen, small manufacturers, 
professional men, recognize their obliga- 
tion to the Democratic administration 
for saving them from the suffocation of 
unrestrained big business. They hope 
by these sophistries to win small busi- 
nessmen away from the Democratic lean- 
ings. Not this administration, but big 
industry and big business—the combines, 
the cartels, the trusts, the monopolies, 
the trade agreements—who control the 
Republican Party, and who during the 
war and even now have blandly ignored 
the Sherman and Clayton Antitrust Acts 
and the Patman Fair Trade Practices 
Act, have been the exterminators of 
small businesses. The gentleman wants 
to know who they are. To cite only a 
few, let me mention only Montgomery, 
Ward & Co., headed by Sewell Avery; 
Sears, Roebuck & Co., under the direction 
of General Wood, who in addition to his 
efforts to penetrate every nook and cor- 
ner with his stores found time to be the 
very active chairman of America First— 
and surely in those activities he could 
not have been thinking of America first; 
the so-called chain stores, A & P, Kroger, 
Woolworth, and dozens of others, de- 
stroying the small country store and the 
small neighborhood storekeeper by their 
corruptive, dishonest practices, as evi- 
dence under oath has disclosed in the 
suit in Federal court at Danville, Ill. 

Since you have not been able to read 
much about that suit in the newspapers, 
I will remind you that it has been shown 
that although A & P stores have oper- 
ated on a very low margin of profit, total 
profits of the company, through sub- 
sidiaries, stock gains—which is a polite 
way of indicating short-changing of the 
customer—and illegal rebates have run 
into the millions. These vicious prac- 
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tices are not confined to one chain: What 
is done successfully by one is emulated by 
all, or certainly by most. 

So it is not this administration, sir; it 
is big business, aided in its legislation by 
the Republican Party in return for great 
campaign contributions, that is in fact 
endangering small businessmen and free 
enterprise of the Nation. 

The Democratic Congress has passed 
many laws for the protection of the small 
businessman, to aid him financially, to 
insure him protection of the law against 
rapacity and greed, to protect him 
against strangulation by big enterprises. 
I cannot from memory recite all that has 
been done by this Democratic Congress 
to help and protect small business: but 
I can recall the Patman Fair Trade 
Practices Act, the Smaller War Plants 
Corporation Act; authorization for the 
Small Business Division of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce; and the Senate and 
House Small Business Committees have 
been alert to ferret out corruptive and 
destructive practices of unfair competi- 
tion; to expose willful discrimination of 
big companies against small manufac- 
turers and businessmen by refusing to 
allot these buyers their products, or by 
delays of weeks and months in filling 
orders, while they give their pets, the 
chain stores, the mail-order houses, the 
huge volume distributors and other 
favorites, preferential treatment in 
scarce commodities. 

In conclusion, let me point out to my 
colleague that small businesses, notwith- 
standing discriminations by big business, 
and largely due to the legal and financial 
assistance given by Government, have 
done fairly well. They are in better po- 
sition right now, and have made and are 
making more money in spite of all the 
headaches of a wartime economy, than 
ever before in the history of the country. 
Figures taken from Dun & Bradstreet’s 
reports show that in 1944 only 1,224 firms 
went out of business, compared with 23,- 
842 failures in 1928, when we switched 
“cautious” Coolidge for “hovering” 
Hoover. There is every indication that 
the final compilation for 1945 will show 
the lowest proportionate number of busi- 
nesses going out of business in this cen- 
tury. These statements are supported by 
reports of the Department of Commerce 
and by eminently respectable and Re- 
publican financial and business report- 
ing houses. I hope that no small busi- 
nessman or manufacturer will be misled 
by the misleading statements of which 
my colleague, for purely political rea- 
sons, has been guilty. 


INFLATION 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

PRESIDENT TRUMAN WANTS TO STOP INFLATION 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, doubt 
has been expressed that President Tru- 
man wants to stop inflation. I have no 
such doubt. One of the best steps he has 
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taken in that direction has been the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Chester Bowles and 
Mr. Paul Porter. They are both excellent 
appointments. I do not agree with the 
gentleman from Mississippi about the 
President being responsible for the ex- 
pansion of the country’s currency. 

Mr. RANKIN. I did not say anything 
of the kind. I never even intimated that 
President Truman is responsible for the 
expansion of the currency. 

Mr. PATMAN. I am not yielding. 

Mr. RANKIN. The gentleman evi- 
dently misunderstood what I said. 

Mr. PATMAN. I will withdraw it then 
since Iam mistaken about what the gen- 
tleman said. I understood the gentle- 
man did make the statement but if he 
says he did not that is sufficient. Any- 
way, it has been said here that the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, I understood the 
gentleman to say that much at least, was 
responsible for the expansion of the 
currency. 

Now, regardless of whether the charge 
was against President Truman or the 
Federal Reserve Board, just who is re- 
sponsible for the currency’s expansion? 
The people who want their own money 
are responsible. Much of the money of 
the people is in the banks of this coun- 
try, 15,000 of them, in the form of de- 
mand deposits, and they have a right to 
get that money. Nobody can stand in 
their way. If they want money instead 
of a deposit they can get it any time they 
want it. 

What is the remedy? Would you stop 
paying currency out through the win- 
dows if people demanded their own 
money? The reason, and the only rea- 
son, the currency has expanded is be- 
cause people have deposits in the banks, 
they go there, give a check, and say that 
they want money instead of a deposit. 

Mr. RANKIN. Does the gentleman 
ask me that question? 

Mr. 2ATMAN. I do not yield, as I do 
not have the time. 

Mr. RANKIN. I should like to answer 
the question. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Texas has expired. 


CAMPAIGN CONTRIBUTIONS 


Mr. SAVAGE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SAVAGE. Mr. Speaker, I just 
want to say to the two Republican gen- 
tleman who said that they had received 
letters for the Jackson Day dinner that 
I hope they will contribute generously, 
because we in the Democratic organiza- 
tions have ail the poor people and the 
Small business people. We do not have 
as members the du Ponts and the NAM 
who can make a contribution of $30,000, 
$40,000, or $100,000. We will appreciate 
all you can do. Of course, we are glad 
that you can go to a dinner for only $5. 
There are only a few Democrats who can 
rake up a hundred dollars since we do 
not have those large contributors. 
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GOVERNMENT PROPAGANDA 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
I have enjoyed very much some of the 
thoughts which have been expressed 
here. I do not know who has all of the 
billions of paper money, this inflated 
money, which has been referred to by 
my colleagues, but I do know, from the 
records, that the Democratic Party has 
45,778 men and women on the pay roll 
of the Government acting as publicity 
agents attempting to explain just why 
the country is in the sad and deplorable 
condition it is in today, and attempting 
to apologize for the actions the admin- 
istration has taken, or has failed to 
take, to meet the present situation. I 
want to say to you it is a strange pic- 
ture we see here today, with Members 
of that great majority party, which has 
been in control of this Government for 
more than 16 years, quarreling among 
themselves in an effort to find some an- 
swer to the problems which confront 
the country, with each one having a 
different solution, and each one having 
some different person or condition to 
blame for the situation that now exists. 
It is a sad but illuminating exhibition 
of the ineffectiveness of the leadership 
of the majority and the Democratic 
Party it represents. It explains, par- 
tially at least, why the Nation is in such 
a deplorable state today. 


DECLARATION OF RECESS 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that it may be in 
order during the remainder of the day 
for the Speaker to declare a recess, sub- 
ject to the call of. the Chair. I might 
say, so that the House may know, we are 
expecting a resolution to extend the life 
of the Pearl Harbor Investigating Com- 
mittee for 15 days. The resolution must 
first pass the Senate, and that is what we 
are waiting for, because we want to act 
on it today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. GALLAGHER] is recognized for 
30 minutes. 


FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT DAY 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
going to begin by paying tribute to the 
great State of Kentucky. Kentucky is 
the birthplace of Abraham Lincoln. 
Abraham Lincoln expressed such faith 
in America and in the interest of the 
common people of this land that he will 
be beloved forevermore. 

Kentucky has passed a resolution de- 
claring the birthday of our late President, 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt, a national 
holiday. Mr. Roosevelt was and still is a 


symbol of courage, a fighter of disease, 
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who was an inspiration not only for those 
who were suffering, but for those who 
needed assistance and a larger life. Iam 
the first author of a bill making his 
birthday a national holiday. Personally 
I am not so much interested in having 
that particular bill passed, but what I 
would like to see is the 30th day of Jan- 
uary made a day, not for a parade of 
dimes to help out research and the cure 
of one disease, but a parade of hearts 
and dollars, a day on which the people 
would really think of the need of medical 
research in the field of cancer, in the 
field of mental diseases, as well as other 
terrible diseases now the subject of re- 
search and cure, the solution of which 
we all pray for. But, my friends, I call 
your attention to Mr. Roosevelt in a 
larger sense. When the war was on, he 
declared that labor and capital could get 
together and produce goods and ac- 
complish things in a way that neither 
America nor any other country had done 
before, 50,000 airplanes a year, and that 
program was enlarged. 

I want to know why, if we are going to 
have faith in America and in the Ameri- 
can way of doing things, we cannot do 
such things in time of peace. 

Mr Speaker, I want to refer you back 
to the end of the last war and how we 
entered the problem of reconversion at 
that time. The first thing we did, in 
place of building the railroads into the 
condition asked by Wilson, to take care 
of the business of this country at peak 
production, was to make them an out- 
right gift, which was used for playing the 
stock market. The second thing that 
was done was to pass laws permitting the 
chain banking system and adding trust 
companies to the banking set-up, so that 
the banks, in place of giving disinterested 
financial advice, were the sponsors and 
salesmen for many securities that were 
not sound. We raped the countries of 
Europe, we raped America, and we dis- 
tributed great profits that were made 
upon the stock markets of this country. 
There was the greatest inflation in some 
of these companies. Some of them did 
have a basis of soundness, but I know of 
one oil company whose stock went down 
from some $50 a share to $1.50 a share. 

Not in 1929 but before. 1929 the people 
of this country, not the Government, 
owed over $300,000,000,000. I should like 
a certain gentieman from Pennsylvania 
to reflect on that statement. We have 
paid that off. Today the small business- 
man owns his own stock of goods, and the 
manufacturer owns his stock of goods. 
The wholesaler owns his own stock of 
goods and the farmer is in the best con- 
dition he ever was in the history of this 
country. They seem to have forgotten 
the arguments they made for normalcy 
at that time. They talked of the widows 
and orphans that owned stock in these 
companies, and that the companies had 
a right to run their business. Samuel 
Insull and others took these widows and 
orphans and the other stockholders for 
the greatest ride they ever got in Ameri- 
can history. 

My friends, some of you seem to have 
forgotten. I want to use as my text the 
words of the Saviour who accomplished 
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so many miracles in restoring the health 
of the people of that time. Whenever 
He cured a person, He said, “Thy faith 
hath made thee whole.” I want to ap- 
peal to the American people and to the 
Members on both sides of the aisle in the 
Congress to have that faith. I want to 
see them stand beside a man like Chester 
Bowles. I want to see them keep down 
inflation and also see to it that while we 
have such shortages in this country 
prices do not run away with us. I am 
not satisfied with the program that has 
been adopted for settling the strikes in 
the steel industry by raising the price of 
steel and other things because I believe 
just the opposite of Mr. Ford. Mr. Ford 
said we should take off all lids. Cer- 
tainly you can have a settlement between 
capital and labor without legislation be- 
cause they will both find out it pays them 
to come to an agreement. I believe if 
the Government and if this Congress 
stuck by their guns and kept price ceil- 
ings something could be accomplished, 
but the thing that I fear the most is the 
idea of those who want to see a lower 
wage scale and lower purchasing power 
at the present time than there was in 
1944. I believe that the millions of boys 
who are being released from the Army 
and Navy are entitled to a wage scale 
that will bring them as great a reward as 
the workers received while they were do- 
ing such a magnificent job on the home 
front at the time that the boys in the 
service were facing the bullets of the 
enemy. I believe they are entitled to it. 

My friends, I heard the statement of 
a man who said he believed the men 
should go back to work on the farms in 
his State. I have heard of others tell- 
ing of the small amount that they re- 
ceived. I want to say that the States 
referred to, two of them, have the lowest 
per capita production of all the States 
in the Union. They have some wonder- 
ful natural resources. I wonder will 
they not devote their talent to solving 
these problems and getting some re- 
search for the development of their natu- 
ral resources to see if they cannot build 
up their economy on a par with some 
of the other States. Take the case of 
farming. ‘There is practically no city 
labor hired on the farms in the North- 
west. It is all done by machinery and 
by the farmers themselves. They are 
doing a magnificent job. 

The housing situation is the same. I 
believe the most we could do to relieve 
the housing situation is to call the atten- 
tion of the various States to the princi- 
ples of Henry George. I believe if taxa- 
tion were reduced on housing, and more 
taxation concentrated on the natural 
resources of the Nation, and if recogni- 
tion were given to the fact that land, the 
mines, and the oil wells belong to the 
children of men, it would go far toward 
relieving the housing situation. I can 
see no reason why, in the case of oil wells 
and mines, they should be given any re- 
duction in their income taxes on account 
of depreciation. However, I understand 
that 27% percent is allowed for deprecia- 
tion. I have consulted big businessmen, 
small businessmen, manufacturers, and 
wholesalers, and I have never found one 
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of them who was not making money. 
Our banks are overflowing with money, 
The city of Minneapolis, my home city, 
3 months ago had occasion to borrow 
over $1,000,000. That money was bor- 
rowed at less than 1 percent interest. 
That is partly attributable to my home 
city and to my home State, and it is also 
attributable to the fact that the banks 
are in such a sound condition that they 
cannot loan money profitably and will 
not be able to until business takes on the 
expansion which it should take on in 
order to take care of our returning 
veterans. 

Our railroads need finances. They 
should be built up. We must find a way 
to keep our production in peacetime at 
the same level or at a higher level than it 
was in wartime. Why should destruc- 
tion cause more employment than satis- 
fying the needs of the people who are 
looking for a better life? 

So I say to all of you, let us have faith 
in America and see what we can do to 
accomplish better things. To all of you 
I commend the principles of Henry 
George, 

Yes; let us have faith and not only use 
our prodigious resources to help the 
workers and farmers but also the aged, 
the sick, the crippled, and the blind. 
And furthermore we must not forget the 
veterans of this and past wars who 
deserve so much at the hands of the 
patriot people of this country. 

Mr.GRANGER, Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. I yield. 

Mr. GRANGER. May I compliment 
the gentleman on the excellent state- 
ment he has made. I think he voices the 
sentiment of a great many people in this 
country as well as many Members of the 
Congress. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Mich- 
igan (Mr. Wooprurr] is recognized for 
45 minutes. 


THE BRITISH LOAN 


Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, allow 
me to suggest to my colleagues on both 
sides of this House that if one of the 
chief purposes of the British loan is the 
betterment of Anglo-American relations, 
it will go down in history as one of the 
most outstanding failures of American 
diplomacy. 

Here is what the London Times had to 
say in an editorial published in its issue 
of December 12, 1945: 

By any computation, the bargain 1s hard. 
A Labor amendment asks the House to re- 
fuse its consent to a dollar credit which dis- 
regards the principle of mutual aid on which 
the war effort was based, which must de- 
prive this country of effective control over its 
own currency and trade, and under which 
the nation will be committed to undertak- 
ings impossible of fulfillment 

Sir Hubert Henderson even contends that 
the conditions attached to the loan are “cal- 
culated to ensure default.” 


I beg my colleagues to take note of this 
statement further on in the editorial: 

The proposed payment on over £35,000,000 
a year for half a century is frankly a conces- 
sion to the “business principles” of the 
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American Congress—and is no more likely 
to run its full course unaltered than the 
elabotate schedules of the Dawes and Young 
plans. 


This clearly is an indication of the 
British intention to treat this loan ex- 
actly as they treated the loan we extend- 
ed to them following the First World 
War. The honorabie editor evidently 
had not forgotten that it was Britain who 
led the procession of debtor nations who 
in 1933 repudiated their debts to us. I 
refer to the debts growing out of the 
First World War. These debts today re< 
main on our books unhonored and un- 
paid. In round figures they amount to 
$15,000,000,000. In view of these facts, 
it is amazing anyone should expect the 
American Congress to approve the agree- 
ment I am discussing. 

In the course of the parliamentary de- 
bate on December 12, reported in the 
London Times of December 13, Sir J. 
Anderson’s remarks were paraphrased as 
follows: 


He could not speak with expert knowledge, 
but he had always taken the very simple 
view that we were bound in fact, if not in 
honor, by the provisons of article VII of the 
lend-lease mutual aid agreement, read in 
the light of the exchanges between the for- 
mer Prime Minister and Mr. Roosevelt, which 
came to this, that, while we were prepared 
to discuss the whole field, we were no more 
under an obligation to get rid of imperial 
preferences than the Americans were to get 
rid of their protective tariffs. 


Then Sir J. Anderson went on to say, 
according to the London Times: 


Another thing that troubled him and 
which had been under very serious consid- 
eration for some time past was the position 
of agriculture. [Opposition cheers.] He 
had seen a statement to the effect that our 
position in this respect was fully protected, 
but it seemed to him that the right of the 
participating government to impose restric- 
tions for the purpose of protecting home ag- 
riculture had been very considerably re- 
stricted. [Opposition cheers. |] 


Now, Mr. Speaker, this is a fact of vital 
interest to the farming community of 
America. .Here is a member of the 
British Parliament whose views are given 
wide publicity in the London Times who 
believes there is a possible interpreta- 
tion in the loan agreement which gravely 
restricts the power of the participating 
governments to protect domestic agricul- 
ture. 

Speaking for the Government in the 
course of the debate, the London Times 
quotes Sir Stafford Cripps to this effect: 

We did not sell large quantities of particu- 
lar lines in particular countries; we sold 
what might be considered comparatively 
small lines all over the world, and therefore 
it was not enough for us to get as against 
a preference the reduction of merely one per- 
son’s tariff; we might want 26 countries to 
reduce their tariffs before we were prepared 
to drop a preference. 

We had agreed to the initiation of a proc- 
ess of argument which might lead to the 
elimination of preferences and the reduction 
of tariffs, but we were absolute masters of 
whether we would get to those objectives. If 
it was worth while, we should get there; if 
it was not, we should not. 


In plain English, Sir Stafford Cripps, 
speaking on behalf cf his Government, 
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makes it perfectly clear that it is not 
enough to obtain a concession from us 
in order for Britain to grant the United 
States a breach in the wall of imperial 
preferences, because, as he goes on to 
point out, the British Government may 
feel that they must have a concession 
from 26 other countries before it will be 
worth their while to grant the United 
States any reduction in the economic 
barriers they have set up. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, permit me to assure 
the House that this important statement 
by Sir Stafford Cripps does not stand 
by itself. It is fortified by the following 
exchange of views between Mr. Church- 
ill, the former Prime Minister, and Mr. 
Bevin, the present Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, upon the true meaning 
of the terms of the loan agreement: 

Mr. CHURCHILL. The position of imperial 
vreference was absolutely safeguarded by me 
under article VII and by the insertion of 
the words in the Atlantic Charter “without 
prejudice to existing obligations.” 

Mr. Bevin. I am talking to the right hon- 
orable gentleman about trade agreements. 
I will deal with imperial preference in a 
moment. I am not citicizing him, believe 
me. I say that, at that moment, I would 
have done what he did. I will go further 
tonight, and, from this box, will say that, 
even if we had been pressed to sacrifice 
imperial preference rather than be defeated 
by Hitler, I would have paid that price then 
in 1941. I know the issue that was at stake, 
but we did not have to pay the price, and, 
may I remind the House, we have not paid 
it now and it is not in these proposals. 


Mr. Speaker, this is an amazing con- 
fession. May I repeat it in order that 
we may all appreciate its significance: 

I am not criticizing him, believe me. I 
say that, at that moment, I would have done 
what he did. I will go further tonight, and, 
from this box, will say that, even if we had 
been pressed to sacrifice imperial preference 
rather than be defeated by Hitler, I would 
have paid that price then in 1941. I know 
the issue that was at stake, but we did not 
have to pay the price, and, may I remind the 
House, we have not paid it now and it is not 
in these proposals. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, it must be clear to 
all of us that, if Mr. Bevin agrees that 
being beaten by Hitler was preferable to 
surrendering their imperial preferences, 
any attempts on our part to soften the 
minds of our British friends to the point 
where they will yield any trade advan- 
tage they may have in order to arrive 
at a real reciprocal trade agreement with 
us are doomed to failure before we start: 


In his book, The Dawn of Liberation, the 
right honorable gentleman said: “Again, in 
February 1942, when the United States was 
our closest ally, I did not agree to article VII 
of the mutual aid agreement without having 
previously obtained from the President the 
definite assurance that we were no more 
committed to the abolition of imperial pref- 
erence than the American Government were 
committed to the abolition of their high 
protective tariffs. The discussions on how 
great a volume and more harmonious flow of 
trade could be created in the postwar years 
under the agreement leaves us in every re- 
spect, so far as action is concerned, perfectly 
free.” : 

Mr. CHURCHILL. Is not that so now? 

Mr. Bevin. Exactly. That is the basis of 
this agreement on imperial preference—not 
whether the tariff goes down 40 or 50 per- 
cent, but on trade for trade on the merits 
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of trade. That is how I understand it, 
(Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, 
official report, Thursday, December 13, 1945, 
pp. 729-730.) 


Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr, 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUFF. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. As I 
understand from a reading of that pro- 
posed agreement in connection with the 
loan, each country agrees to work toward 
elimination of these so-called barriers or 
protective tariffs. It has been the policy. 
of Great Britain throughout the years to 
get our protective tariffs out of the way. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Great Britain has 
left nothing undone throughout the 
years to destroy our tariff system. Of 
eourse, from her point of view she has a 
perfectly legitimate objective because 
she knows very well that if we will per- 
mit her to send her products into our 
markets without charge she, on account 


of her lower cost of production, can drive 


our own producers out of business. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Does not 
the gentleman construe that part of the 
agreement on the loan proposition, the 
doing away with these barriers, as an 
effort to eliminate our own protective 
tariffs? 

Mr. WOODRUFF. I am rather sus- 
picious of the reasons advanced by the 
British for this loan and I shall discuss 
those reasons further on in my remarks. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUFF. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I would 
like to ask the gentleman if he believes 
that this money, if they do obtain the 
loan, will be spent for American goods? 
The reason I ask that is because in the 
ReEcorp of yesterday there is an editorial 
or article inserted by our distinguished 
colleague the gentleman from Indiana 
{[Mr. LupLow] in which it was very em- 
phatically stated that this money was 
going to be spent here. He argued that 
was one reason why we should be in favor 
of the loan. I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman if he thinks there is anything in 
the agreement about that? 

Mr. WOODRUFF. May I say to my 
distinguished friend the gentleman from 
Wisconsin that if he would let his mind 
run back 20 or more years to the day 
when our international bankers loaned 
billions and billions of dollars abroad 
upon the theory that by so doing we 
would increase our foreign trade and that 
a part of it would be spent here for goods 
produced in this country, I think the gen- 
tleman will recall the fact that instead of 
buying our goods some of those billions 
were sent into this country to invest in 
our productive enterprises. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I just 
want to ask the gentleman one more 
question. We have heard a lot about 
reciprocal trade agreements and good- 
neighbor policy, and I would like to ask 
the gentleman if he does not agree with, 
me that we have had more trade barriers 
erected in the last 10 years by the pres-. 
ent administration than ever before in 
the history of the Government? I might 
mention the embargo that we have on 
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cotton imports. I noticed on the radio 
the other night, pore in by our 
colleague the gentleman from Indiana, 
that there was discussion to the effect 
that they just want to get this loan be- 
cause they then can sell this southern 
cotton, and I wonder how red their faces 
would be if they realize that at the pres- 
ent time they have erected a barrier that 
no one can ship any cotton into this 
country exceeding 135,000 bales. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. I will say as the 
result of the reciprocal trade-agreement 
policy, which we initiated some years 
back, we have been confronted with more 
trade barriers throughout the world than 
we ever dreamed of having in all the his- 
tory of this or any other country. There 
has been a constant increase in the num- 
bers of such barriers. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Did this 
country ever erect as many trade barriers 
as have been erected in the last 10 or 12 
years? 

Mr. WOODRUFF. I assume the gen- 
tleman is correct. 

Mr, MURRAY of Wisconsin. Right 
there let me say that we are now hoiler- 
ing about wheat, and we have an em- 
bargo on wheat. We have an embargo 
on 800,000 bushels of wheat coming into 
this country, 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Let me say this: If 
there was ever a time when an embargo 
on wheat coming into this country was 
not so important, it is now, because we 
are having much difficylty in finding 
wheat to ship to other countries in order 
to save the lives of many millions of 
people throughout the world. 

Mr. LANDIS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUFF. I yield to the 
gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. LANDIS. There has been some 
misunderstanding about our export 
trade. Could the gentleman tell us what 
the percentage in normal times of our 
export: trade is, and then about what 
percentage of our export trade is with 
Great Britain? 

Mr. WOODRUFF. In normal times 
exports do not exceed 7 percent. 

Mr. LANDIS. It has been said over 
the radio that 40 percent of our export 
trade is with Great Britain. 

Mr. WOODRUF¥. That is an inaccu- 
rate statement. I think probably 90 per- 
cent or more of our export trade in the 
last 5 years has been in war equipment 
and supplies. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. That is, 
we have been giving. 

_ Mr. WOODRUFF. That was almost 
entirely, as you all know, handed out un- 
der the pseudo-lend-lease policy. 

Mr. Speaker, here we have two author- 
itative statements which prove, in my 
opinion, that the agreement to negotiate 
for the elimination of the special privi- 
leges for Britain, envisioned in the ster- 
ling bloc and in the imperial preferences, 
is not worth the paper they are written 
on. To us they mean exactly nothing, 
except that unless we open our markets 
to her free and unrestricted trade, unless 
we place all her products on our free 
list, she, through her imperial prefer- 
ences and her expanding sterling bloc, 
will drive us from the markets of the 
world. 
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Before leaving the reports of the Eng- 
lish parliamentary debates, let me quote 
a remark by Mr. Bevin, which appears on 
page 725 of the official record: 

I know the task of facing this loan leaves 
a good many people with a sense of discom- 
fort. I do not know anybody who ever came 
away from a money lender’s office and calcu- 
lated the repayment who ever felt comfort- 
able. 


So, Mr. Speaker, we have graduated 
from the characterization of “Uncle Shy- 
lock” to that of a money lender’s office, 
a pawnbroker in effect. There was thrust 


upon us the term “Uncle Shylock” some ° 


years back, as Members of the House will 
recall, because we sought the repayment 
of loans advanced to Great Britain and 
others following the First World War. 
Great Britain’s debt to us on that ac- 
count alone now aggregates for principal 
and interest, a sum of $6,500,000,000 in 
roung figures. That stupendous sum is 
in default, and there has not been a dol- 
lar paid therein since 1933. There is not 
the slightest prospect that it will ever be 
paid. In the recent negotiations that 
painful fact appears to have been treated 
by all concerned as a subject about which 
the least said the better. 

In the light of these incontestable facts 
and the evidence afforded by the par- 
liamentary debates, I suggest to my col- 
leagues that there is no reasonable basis 
for belief that any substantial part of the 
present proposed loan will ever be re- 
paid. I believe that the evidence which 
I have submitted demonstrates conclu- 
sively that our interpretation of the bal- 
ance of the agreement, certainly as it is 
now commonly understood in this coun- 
try, will never be met. 

Mr. Speaker, I now quote from the 
Parliamentary Debates, Hansard, House 
of Lords official report, unrevised, vol- 
ume 138, No. 40, Monday, December 17, 
1945: 

Lord Altrinchan speaking: 

I fear, therefore, that these obligations may 
be the cause of grave misunderstanding in 
the future, and that the people of the United 
States should understand this, which is ab- 
solutely fundamental to these agreements. 
They do not understand that the conditions 
attaching to our acceptance of this line of 
credit—the oniy conditions on which we can 
pay for this credit if we take it up—involves 
a complete transformation and, indeed, a 
transfiguration of the American economic 
system if they are not to compel default. 
The Foreign Secretary in another place said 
very truly that what this is going to depend 
upon is not an argument as to whether or 
not the customs have been sufficiently re- 
duced. It is going to be answered by the 
practical, the concrete, unavoidable test of 
whether our goods are actually going into 
the United States. The whole thing turns 
on that. I honestly wish I could feel that 
the American public understood that (pp. 
735-736). 

. . * 7 * 

* * * I am convinced that both His 
Majesty’s Government and the Government 
of the United States will before long find 
reconsideration of these agreements impera- 
tive as the situation develops. Fortunately, 
as the noble lord (Lord Balfour of Burleigh) 
and others have pointed out, there is full 
provision for that in clause 12 of the finan- 
cial agreement which Lord Balfour of Bur- 
leigh read out (p. 740). 


xCII——-87 
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Lord Croft speaking: 

What is the heavy lasting grudge of the 
United States against this old country in 
spite of the reasons for great, real, and last- 
ing friendship? It is that we who, at least 
at that time—the War of Independence— 
were the sovereign power interfered with the 
fiscal liberty of British colonists in America. 
But this today is the Boston Tea Party in 
reverse and an interference with the free- 
dom of our country to manage its own 
affairs, an interference that I regard as 
ou in the history of the world 
p. 754). 


Mr. Mallory Browne, of the New York 
Times staff in London, in a dispatch to 
his paper—New York Times, December 
16, 1945—-says: 

Not for many years, not since the British 
defaulted on the last war loan, and perhaps 
not even then, has there been so much re- 
sentment, such widespread bitterness against 
the United States as one finds expressed in 
Parliament, in the press, and by the general 
public in Britain today. 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUFF. I yield to the 
gentleman from South Dakota. 

Mr. MUNDT. If I understand the 
arguments made the other evening by 
Secretary. of State Byrnes in support of 
this loan, he said the major dividend 
that we will get from Britain will be that 
hereafter we shall have free trade in the 
world. If that is the major dividend, it 
seems to me that the medicine which we 
will receive will be even worse than the 
price we had to pay for it. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. May I say to the 
gentleman from South Dakota that this 
morning before the Committee on Ways 
and Means there came a man from the 
State Department speaking for the Sec- 
retary who conceded that the policy of 
this administration and ifs State De- 
partment, the thing they want above all 
things, is the elimination of all trade 
barriers everywhere in the world. That, 
of course, includes the United States of 
America. In other words, they want 
complete free trade. Apparently they 
will not be satisfied until we in America 
give up the best market in the world to 
producers in foreign countries. 

Mr. MUNDT. In that connection, 
may I ask the gentleman a question since 
he comes from the great industrial State 
of Michigan. What does the gentleman 
think will be the impact upon the wage 
scales of the working people of America 
if we get the free trade which Secretary 
of State Byrnes hopes to buy with $4,- 
400,000 000 of our money? 

Mr. WOODRUFF. The gentleman of 
course knows that the impact will be 
such, if this policy is adopted—and they 
do not have much further to go to reach 
their objective, may I say—the result will 
be that our wage earners in this country 
will find it necessary to accept a mere 
fraction of the wages they now receive if 
they are going to command the markets 
of the United States of America to which 
they are rightfully entitled. 

Mr. MUNDT. I think what the gen- 
tleman says is indisputably true. I be- 
lieve, furthermore, if the labor leaders of 
this country, that is, the intelligent labor 
leaders, would cease simply accepting 
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New Deal propaganda at its face value 
and if they instead studied the eco- 
nomics of the situation, every intelli- 
gent labor leader of the country would 
be against the British loan on the basis 
that it would bring about free trade and 
that it is going to mean a decrease in 
earning power for their wage earners. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. I agree with the 
gentleman. 

Mr. JONKMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUFF. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. 

Mr. JONKMAN. The gentleman from 
South Dakota just referred to Secretary 
Byrnes’ speech of last Monday or Tues- 
day. The gentleman from Michigan 
notices in that speech the Secretary was 
very cautious. You might say that he al- 
most had mental reservations when he 
said that we had a chance for these gains 
which he enumerated and that we could 
expect those gains. Is it not true in the 
past that in many instances that is all 
we have had—chances and expectations 
which have never been fulfilled? 

Mr. WOODRUFF. May I say to my 
friend from Michigan that if we can 
judge from the meager success we have 
had in the past under the trade-agree- 
ment policy in making conditions better 
for our trade throughout the world, then 
we have not a chance to get anything 
out of the negotiations in the future. 
I want to say to you that if our people are 
to be permitted to live on our boasted 
American standard of living such as we 
have had in the past, we simply cannot 
reduce our cost of production sufficiently 
to meet the competition which will come 
to us through this policy. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr WOODRUFF. I yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. I do not think my col- 
league on the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs should be too critical of Secretary 
of State Byrnes for his extreme caution 
and his mental reservations. Perhaps 
it comes from the fact that having com- 
peted with the Russian diplomats so fre- 
quently and having won a decision so 
seldom it has tended to make him quite 
timid. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. I thank the gentle- 
man for his observation. 

Purther on Mr. Browne says: 

Rightly or wrongly the British believe, as 
one London paper put it, everything points 
to Britain being ultimately compelled to re- 
Pudiate commitments whose fulfillment 


United States trade policy will make impos- 
sible. 


Mr. Speaker, if that is the situation, 
and all the evidence I have seen confirms 
it, I do not see how any Member of the 
Congress can bring himself to vote for a 
measure to implemént the British loan. 

In the course of his article Mr. Browne 
quotes a paragraph from the Economist, 
upon which I wish to comment specifi- 
cally. The Economist, let me say, is the 
foremost journal of its kind published in 
England. It accurately reflects, as indeed 
Mr. Browne points out, the feeling in 
British business circles generally. Here is 
what the Economist says: 


Tt is aggravating to find that our reward 
for losing a quarter of our national wealtk in 
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the common cause is to pay tribute for half 
a century to those who have been enriched 
by the war. 


At this point I beg my colleagues to 
note, either the abysmal ignorance or the 
utter indifference of the editorial staff 
of this great English economic magazine 
to our costs and our losses in saving the 
British Empire. First, let me deal with 
the statement that Britain lost a quar- 
ter of her national wealth and compare it 
with our loss. 

The National Industrial Conference 
Board, which is a great and highly re- 
spected institution devoted to economic 
research, estimated the national wealth 
of the United States in 1938 at $309,430,- 
000,000. 

Let me now direct your attention to an 
article published by the Department of 
Commerce, in its magazine entitled 
“Survey of Current Business.” The arti- 
cle to which I refer is entitled “United 
States Debt Pattern in War and Peace,” 
by Alvin Slater. Here is what the first 
paragraph of the article states: 

After more than 31,4 years of war, outstand- 
ing indebtedness in this country surpassed 
all prior records. Continued public deficit 
financing engendered by war requirements 
and, to a lesser extent, expansion of short- 
term private business liabilities to meet the 
needs of increased business activity, resulted 
in raising total public and private indebted- 
ness, as of the middle of 1945, to an estimated 
$441,000,000,000 in gross amount and $384,- 


000,000,000 after elimination of certain dupli- 
cating debts. 


Mr. Speaker, you will observe that Mr. 
Slater estimates the total of our govern- 
mental and private debt, in the middle of 
last year, at $384,000,000,000. The fig- 
ure for our total debt at that time was, of 
course, higher, but M . Slater has been 
at pains to eliminate duplications. Let 
me say, however, that the figure $384,- 
000,000,000 fails very far short of our 
total obligations today. 

Our National and Federal agency debt 
on December 29, 1945, was according to 
daily statement of the Treasury for that 
date, $278,6€81,000,000. I am giving the 
data in round figures, so that no one may 
be confused. 

For the information of the House, I 
would like to be permitted to add to that 
sum the most recent official figures I 
have been able to obtain for our State 
and local government debt and our total 
private debt which aggregate $176,400,- 
000.000. The grand total produced by a 
combination of these Federal, State, 
local, and private debts reaches the stu- 
pendous sum of $455,081,000,000. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I ask my colleagues’ 
attention once more to that authorita- 
tive estimate of our total national wealth 
in 1938, which was computed by the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board, at 
$309,430,000,000. In the light of the fact 
that since 1938, in the war effort, we have 
depleted our mines, stripped our forests, 
drained our oil fields, burned up the fer- 
tility of our soil, and suffered incalcula- 
ble losses of war material and manpower, 
it would be a bold man who would dare 
to assert that our national wealth today 
exceeds that of 1938. With this assump- 
tion in mind, it would appear that now 
our liabilities exceed our assets by $145,- 
651,000,000. 
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To this fabulous sum we are row asked 
by the administration to add a loan or 
gift, call it what you will, of $3,750,000,- 
000 in cash credits, and $650,000,000 
additional to cover American installa- 
tions and equipment in England. 

Again, let me say that I cannot con- 
ceive how, in the light of all the facts, 
any Member of this House can bring his 
conscience to a state where he can vote 
for such a proposition. 

The London Economist says that we 
are enriched. Why, Mr. Speaker, the 
effrontery of that statement surpasses 
all bounds of reason. The United 
States has been impoverished by this 
war, and, what is more, we have poured 
out the priceless lifeblood of our near- 
est and dearest to save what is, by and 
large, an unappreciative British Empire. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUFF. I yield. 

Mr. HALE. Does the article in the 
Economist state the theory on which it 
is alleged that this country has been en- 
riched? 

Mr. WOODRUFF. No; they do not go 
into that; that is, the article I saw did 
not go into it. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, let me carry this 
inquiry into our alleged enrithment a 
step further. rom December 1941 to 
October 1945, the gold reserve of the 
United States declined by $2,701,000,000. 
That, let me say, is a very strange form 
of enrichment. It is the antithesis of 
enrichment. It is part of the story of 
our national impoverishment. 

Permit me, if you will, to turn to a 
brief examination of British assets in the 
world of international finance. Please 
do not misunderstand me. I know the 
British Empire is insolvent. I know, as 
I have pointed out, that there is no prob- 
ability that this so-called loan of $4,- 
400,000,000 will ever be repaid, but at the 
same time the British Empire has assets, 
and there are some strange things to 
which I wish to direct your attention in 
connection with these assets. 

In April of 1941, according to Mr. Dal- 
ton, the present Chancelor of the Ex- 
chequer, Great Britain’s reserve of gold 
and dollars had fallen to only £3,000,000 
in round figures, in American money 
$12,000,000. 

On October 31, 1945, Britain’s net gold 
and dollar reserves had risen to £450,- 
000,000 net, or, let us say, in American 
money Britain’s gold and dollar reserves 
reached the respectable total of $1,800,- 
000,000. From our standpoint, of course, 
this was a wholly unexpected result of 
the lend-lease agreement. Inasmuch as 
that lend-lease agreement, so far as 
Great Britain is concerned, has cost us 
over $25,000,000,000, it certainly seems 
to me that we have an equitable claim on 
the difference between $12,000,000 and 
$1,800,000,000, or, let us say, a claim of 
$1,788,000,000. 

Mr. Speaker, I suppose some of the 
proponents of this loan will say that it is 
inconceivable that we should strip our 
former ally of such a sum; that it would 
be ungenerous to leave her only the 
balance of gold and dollar assets which 
she claimed to have had in April 1941. 
That, however, would not appear to be the 
situation. I base this statement on a table 
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embodied in an article by Donald F. 
Heatherington, which appears in the No- 
vember 11, 1944, issue of Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly, published by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, page 8. This table 
sets forth an estimate of British externa) 
investments at the end of the war, as 
follows: 

Estimated British investments at the end o; 

the war 
{In millions of pounds sterling] 

Country or area: Amount or value 


AWMTOUR.. 2. osnccvbedscusciapka 475 
New Zealand ..-....-.--......... 145 
TRGB S Cok eusndisvabeneseeeeesis 250 
Oanaeil..« i!i6<spss stbhostadiens 250 
Union of South Africa............ 100 
Other British Africa ............. 225 
Other British areas.............. 40 








Tati Atieritt...i..ciicknnbentindins 700 
United States .nncneddsocciviemesn 1210 
"TOG onccsenevieunenbnaeneal 910 
Grand t0tal indi canines ales 2, 395 


1 Excluding the investments pledged against 
the RFC loan which are not available in the 
same sense as others. 


The grand total it will be observed 
reaches the very respectable figure of 
£2,395,000,000 sterling, or, -let us say, in 
round figures, a grand total of $9.580,- 
000,000 in American money. 

These British foreign assets run, as 
you will observe, to a total somewhat 
larger than twice the amount of money 
the British Government now seeks as a 
gift or as a loan. I used the word “gift” 
advisedly because the British came to 
this country asking for a gift of $5,000,- 
000,000, or, as they euphoniously call it, 
a grant in aid. 

Perhaps, I should point out further 
that in this table which sets forth British 
assets in the United States, it specifically 
excludes investments pledged against the 
RFC loan, which are not available in the 
same sense as the others. 

It seems to me, Mr. Speaker, that I 
have here set forth additional informa- 
tion taken from authoritative sources, 
which suggests that we should stop, look, 
and listen, before anyone casts a vote to 
lend the British $4,400,000 ,000. 

Mr. Speaker, in the Wall Street Jour- 
nal of January 3, 1946, a very important 
article was published under the heading 
“Outlook for 1946: Foreign loans, trade 
agreements to spur our exports this 
year—Sharp import rise likely in 1947— 
Crisis seen by 1951 as United States 
credits dwindle—Strategy could be 
tripped up.” As the article is long, I sub- 
mit a digest of its general tenor. 

The article suggests that in 1946, when 
domestic goods are in urgent demand at 
home, the granting of a large credit to 
Britain will stimulate a demand that 
they be shipped abroad. In other words, 
as I see it, the granting of the loan which 
the State Department has negotiated 
with Britain will promote the very spiral 
of inflation which the President recog- 
nized, in his speech to the Nation a 
short time ago, as of such danger that he 
feels it necessary to call upon us to re- 
impose wartime controls. In 1947 and 
after, the article contemplates a general 
easing of the demand for domestic goods 
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in the American market, because, by 
then, our domestic products will face 
cut-throat foreign competition. I will 
quote two paragraphs from the article 
specifically in regard to 1951 and later: 

Then is likely to come a new crisis. When 
foreign folk run out of American loans to 
buy American goods, will American world 
trade collapse? 

The experts think it will, with disastrous 
consequences to our domestic economy, un- 
less one or both of two possibilities occurs, 
First, imports might be bolstered still further 
by a change in United States buying habits. 
Second, lending abroad might be followed 
by investing abroad. It’s suggested that the 
reconstruction type of loan be succeeded 
indefinitely by private or governmental in- 
vestment in productive foreign enterprises, 
especially in economically backward lands. 


Mr. Speaker, I lay emphasis on this 
paragraph which I have just read from 
the article in the Wall Street Journal, 
because it makes so evident the fact that 
making a loan now to Great Britain of 
$4,400,000.000 paves the way for a reem- 
barkation on the very policies which 
brought about the disastrous economic 
crash of 1929. 

Some of us recall] that with wisdom 
gained after the event, the late President 
Roosevelt capitalized upon the errors of 
this period in his campaign for the Presi- 
dency in 1932. Referring to the sale of 
foreign bonds in the American market, 
he said, and I quote him: 

This is an unsavory chapter in American 
finance. These bonds in large part are di- 
rectly the fruits of a disastrous policy pur- 
sued by the present administration in Wash- 
ington—none other, if you please—than the 
policy of lending to backward and crippled 
nations, 


Now, Mr. Speaker, we may have made 
a mistake once insofar as we permitted 
the sale of securities of bankrupt nations 
in the American market to individuals, 
who, at least, had freedom of choice. To 
be sure, they were misled by shameful 
misrepresentations of fact by a group of 
international bankers as to the sound- 
ness of the securities they were. offering. 
That was bad, and I do not condone that 
policy in the least, but, so far as the Fed- 
eral Government was concerned, it was 
a sin of omission and not of commission. 
It was a thoroughly unsound policy. We 
learned our lesson, and Mr. Roosevelt 
profited by it; but now the present ad- 
ministration comes forward with a prop- 
osition that the American taxpayer, with- 
out any choice whatsoever, is to be 
mulcted of $4,400,000,000 in a loan which 
you and I know very well will never be 
repaid. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt himself warned 
this Nation back in 1936 against foolish 
war and postwar loans—a warning which 
he himself grossly violated. That, how- 
ever, is no excuse for us to compound the 
violations of his own advice. At Chau- 
tauqua, N. Y., on August 14, 1936, he said: 

If war should break out again in another 
continent, let’s not blink the fact that we 
would find in this country thousands of 
Americans who, seeking immediate riches— 
fools’ gold—would attempt to break down or 
evade our neutrality. 

They would tell you—and unfortunately 
their views would get widespread publicity— 
that if they could and ship this and 
that and the other article to belligerent na- 
tions, the unemployed of America would all 
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find work. They would tell you that, if they 
could extend credit to warring nations, that 
credit would be used in the United States to 
build homes and factories and to pay our 
debts. They would tell you that America 


once more would capture the trade of the 
world. 


It would be hard to resist that clamor. It 
would be hard for many Americans, I fear, to 
look beyond—to realize the inevitable pen- 
alties, the inevitable day of reckoning, that 
come: from a false prosperity. 


Every Member of this House knows 
that any man may make a mistake once 
without his intelligence being challenged, 
but if a man makes the same mistake 
twice, with fair warning given, he brands 
himself as anything but intelligent. 
There is an old saying, and a true one, 
that a fool and his money are soon part- 
ed. For myself, I do not propose, so far 
as lies within my power, to allow the 
intelligence of the American people to 
be so challenged. I do not propose that, 
as a nation, we should play the fool and 
be parted from more of our money. 

Why, Mr. Speaker, to lend a bankrupt 
nation money which we in our hearts 
know will never be repaid is not trade. 
It is the granting of a gift, a subsidy, or, 
if you will in this instance, reparations 
for damages uncollectible from our com- 
mon enemy. It is true that some of this 
money may be spent in the purchase of 
American goods, but what that amounts 
to is that we give the foreigner the 
money, and we give him the goods also. 
Perhaps, worse than -hat, we arouse in 
the minds of our domestic manufactur- 
ers, and in the minds of the labor they 
employ, an idea that we will sell in a real 
market; whereas, in fact, if we pursue 
this policy our people stand to lose any- 
thing up to 100 cents on the dollar. To 
assert that transactions of this sort will 
promote multilateral trade is not to state 
a fact; it is merely to propound a the- 
ory. So far as the United States is con- 
cerned, all it may actually do, as I have 
pointed out on a previous occasion, is to 
promote possibly the purchase of Ameri- 
can securities in the course of specula- 
tions in the American market. Even 
now, without this loan, there is going on 
a large transfer of British capital to 
South Africa. 

Mr. Speaker, we must concede that on 
this occasion while the British did not 
obtain all they wanted they have been 
well served by their negotiators. We 
have not been so fortunate. For some 
reason, which I wholly fail to under- 
stand, we do not seem to find in our 
international representatives that iron 
will to protect the American public purse 
which has been so recently demonstrated 
by agents of our Government dealing 
with unfortunate veterans of this war 
seeking loans to start in business, or to 
reestablish a business ruined by their 
absence from home while in the service 
of their country. 

Permit me, Mr. Speaker, to digress a 
moment from the British loan and call 
the attention of my colleagues to the fact 
that out of 75,000 veterans in California 
asking for loans only 194 got credit, the 
others got advice. Just think of the 
contrast, Mr. Speaker, 194 American sol- 
diers who faced death or mutilation in a 
war they did not seek out of 75,000 get 
some paltry loans, while here we have 
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laid in our laps by the administration a 
proposal to strike $25,000,000,000 of debts 
off the record and loan an additional 
$4,400,000,000 to the British Nation. 
That, I venture to say, Mr. Speaker, when 
the American people understand this 
simple fact, no explanations will suffice 
as an alibi for the proponents of this 
loan 


- Thank God, Mr. Speaker, I will not 
need an alibi. I am going to vote against 
this dangerous and preposterous loan to 
Great Britain, and I want the whole 
world to know it. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, there is 
one matter in connection with this loan 
which remains to be discussed. I refer 
to the fact running through all the dis- 
cussions which have taken place in Eng- 
land, whether in Parliament or out of it; 
there is the theme that England alone 
stood in the breach for a long period 
while the United States refrained from 
engaging in battle for the common cause. 
Anyone would think, from reading or 
hearing the criticisms leveled at our 
country for its behavior, that this war 
was of our making and that we are as 
much responsible as Great Britain for 
its Occurrence. 

That, Mr. Speaker, is wholly untrue, 
and I believe now is the timé to scotch 
this slander once and for alltime. The 
Nuernberg trials have brought out in 
evidence information for all the world to 
read, that the genesis of this war dates 
from 1919, when the ink was barely dry 
upon the Treaty of Versailles. That 
fact was not news to any person who has 
made a study of international political 
developments throughout the past 26 or 
27 years. The Treaty of Versailles, as 
everyone who has read it knows, em- 
bodied provisions for the disarmament 
and economic destruction of Germany. 
Those provisions were systematically and 
consistently breached by the Germans, 
and here is a point, Mr. Speaker, which I 
wish to emphasize. Every effort made 
by the French Government to secure the 
collaboration of the British Government 
in the enforcement of those provisions 
for the disarmament of Germany was 
treated with cold indifference or actually 
thwarted. When a British general, serv- 
ing as adjutant gencral of the Inter- 
Allied Control Commission, exposed the 
flagrant violations of the treaty of which 
Germany was guilty, Mr. Lloyd George, 
the then British Prime Minister, sought 
to have him cashiered. 

The policy of Great Britain through- 
out the critical years following the sign- 
ing of the Treaty of Versailles and its 
ratification by the British Government 
was to promote a definite reconstruction 
of Germany as a powerful counterweight 
to what it characterized as a militaristic 
France—a France, be it said, Mr. Speak- 
er, which bore the brunt of the hardest 
years of the struggle between 1914 and 
1918—a France so depleted by extraordi- 
nary sacrifices that when once more the 
German avalanche was turned loose, her 
people, undermined in part by the per- 
sistent betrayals of her former ally, and 
demoralized by the infiltration of Com- 
munist propaganda, was unable to put 
up more than a mere nominal resistance. 

Hitler, Mr. Speaker, was a mere inci- 
dent—an important incident, if you will, 
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but an incident, nevertheless—in the 
conspiracy conceived by the German 
general staff to reopen the war at the 
first favorable opportunity. 

I regret to say it, Mr. Speaker, but a 
careful study of the persistent breaches 
of most solemn engagements entered 
into by the British Government through- 
out this period, and our own experience 
to which I have already alluded, deprive 
me 7f any faith that the signature placed 
upon the agreement entered into by our 
Government with that of Great Britain 
for a loan of $4,400,000,000 will ever be 
honored. 

I warn this House, Mr. Speaker, that 
the patience of the American people 
while almost infinite, is not all-endur- 
ing. We will not forever ignore charges 
of moral laxity and insinuations of cow- 
ardliness. We were not responsible for 
this war but we had to fight it, and, in 
fighting it, we saved the British Empire 
the second time. For me, and I believe, 
for the American people, the blood al- 
ready shed by our heroes, and the hun- 
dreds of billions we have poured out to 
win this war should constitute the limit 
of our sacrifice for Britain. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Frazier, its legislative clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed a concurrent 
resolution of the following title, in which 
the concurrence of the House is re- 
quested: 

S. Con. Res. 54. Concurrent resolution fur- 
ther extending the time for the submission 
of the report of the Joint Committee on the 
Investigation of the Pearl Harbor Attack. 


EXTENSION OF TIME FOR SUBMISSION OF 
REPORT ON PEARL HARBOR INVESTIGA- 
TION 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 


’ unanimous consent for the immediate 


consideration of Senate Concurrent Res- 
olution 54. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the limit of 
time required, under the provisions of Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 27, as extended by 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 45, as 
am-nded, for the submission to the Senate 
and House of Representatives of the report 
of the Joint Committee on the Investigation 
of the Pearl Harbor Attack, be, and the same 
is hereby, further extended to June 1, 1946; 
the said Concurrent Resolution 27 is hereby 
continued in full force and effect until such 
date. 


A concurrent resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


ADJOURNMENT OVER 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today it adjourn to meet 
on Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

T vere was no objection. 
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SIGNING OF ENROLLED BILLS DURING 
ADJOURNMENT OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that notwith- 
standing the adjournment of the House 
the Clerk of the House be authorized 
to receive messages from the Senate and 
the Speaker be authorized to sign en- 
rolled bills. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. ANGELL asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an editorial from 
the Honolulu Star-Bulletin of January 
26, 1946. 

Mr. O’HARA asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendir of the Recorp and include a 
newspaper article. 

The SPEAKER. Under a previous or- 
cer of the House, the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. MCGEHEE] is recognized 
for 10 minutes. 


HAROLD ICKES 


Mr. McGEHEE. Mr. Speaker, the crack 
in the old liberty bell which hangs in 
the tower at Philadelphia, I am sure, 
has been cemented and tod y is not dis- 
cernible as ever existing. The rever- 
beration from the exclamations of joy 
which have emanated from the hearts 
and souls of the patriotic American citi- 
zenship, I am sure, has caused this phe- 
nominal miracle, for one Harold Ickes 
announced to the world that he is re- 
signing as a member of the Cabinet. 

He should never have been placed in 
the Cabinet and remained there so long 
that the real American citizenship were 
beginning to despair of ever being re- 
lieved of this half-breed political mon- 
grel. A Republican or Bull Mooser one 
day, a make-believe Democrat the next, 
but at heart a left winger and pink- 
ish at all times, his color changing ac- 
cording to the political seasons and now 
it is said that it is his intention to make 
a connection with the ilk, clan, and class 
he has always belonged to, that is, Sid- 
ney Hillman and his communistic 
crowd. 

Ickes is referred io as “Honest” Harold, 
and the patriotic American citizenship 
are still wondering why anc how he re- 
ceived this title, because of his conduct 
and actions shortly after finishing school 
and his after life in the treatment meted 
out to certain members of his family, all 
of which is a matter of public record and 
the decisions of the courts. 

Mr. Speaker, since when does it de- 
volve upon a man of the type, character, 
background, and record as Harold Ickes 
to now assume and place on the robe of 
the lamb and declare to the world he 
refuses to commit perjury for the party’s 
sake. 

Take the remarks he claims Edwin 
Pauley made to him in reference to the 
oil situation, which no one interprets as 
any intention of bribery, because it is 
too well known the manner in which 
all parties approach people for the pur- 
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pose of securing contributions to politi- 
cal campaigns. If Ickes was so insulted 
over the remarks he alleges were made 
to him by Pauley, why was it that after 
the death of President Roosevelt and long 
after the campaign for President was 
over, he invited Pauley and Lavies to a 
lunch wherein he served plenty of cock- 
tails and was seeking Pauley’s influence 
with President Truman with a view of 
remaining as a member of the Truman 
Cabinet family? 

It is said that Pauley asked Ickes why 
he should back him for a post in the 
Democratic Cabinet, saying “you have 
never been a good Democrat and I do 
not think you are now, but Iam a Demo- 
crat and tor the organization.” 

Now, Mr. Speaker, do you not think it 
was at that time that the usual Ickes 
venom began to bestir itself in his heart 
and soul to at the first opportunity stab 
Pauley in the back and he has no scru- 
ples as to the manner in which the stab 
is made. It is his purpose, because 
Pauley would not back him, to try and 
defeat Pauley in anything he may be 
recommended for. 

In many key positions in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Ickes has sur- 
rounded himself with those as pink- 
ish and leftist as they dare to be and 
stay on the public pay roll. The mem- 
bership will recail that in considering the 
appropriation for the Department of the 
Interior, the bill was amended several 
times and the names of some who openly 
advocated the overthrow of our Govern- 
ment were specifically prohibited from 
receiving salary out of the funds, but 
these men were immediately placed back 
on by Ickes and he is backing them in 
the courts in an effort to now have them 
paid. I do not mean that all the per- 
sonnel of the Interior Department are 
pinks, because a great majority are as 
fine patriotic American citizens as we 
have. 

Mr. Speaker, I am saying that if I 
were President Truman, I would not 
withdraw the name of Edwin Pauley, but 
since those half-breed political mongrels 
are trying to destroy him for their own 
future political gain and with a view of 
destroying the Democratic Party so as 
to organize a left-wing outfit to secure 
control of our Government, and Harold 
Ickes has fired the opening gun of this 
left-wing bunch, I would accept the 
challenge and consolidate the Demo- 
cratic Party against all left-wingers and 
pinks. If he does so, he will win at 
the polls in 1946 and again at the polls 
in 1948. There are enough patriotic 
American citizens who feel that it is time 
to clean house and get the pinks and 
Reds out of every department of our 
Government infested with them and they 
will back President Truman to the limit, 
whether Democrat or Republican. 

I notice in this morning’s paper, Mr. 
Speaker, it is said that one of the digni- 
taries of the GOP national headquarters 
has said: 

We want to make damn sure that Harold 
Ickes doesn’t get back into the Republican 
Party. ; 


Practically the same remarks are made 
about the Secretary of Commerce, the 
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little pig killer, the plow-under-cotton 
advocate. The Republicans do not want 
them. The really and truly Democrats 
have never wanted them, and I am think- 
ing now that they are beginning to get 
with their ilk and clan where they have 
always belonged; that is, with the rack- 
eteering leadership of the CIO and Sid- 
ney Hillman’s PAC. Both parties—I 
mean the real Democratic and the Re- 
publican Parties—are denouncing them 
both today. So let us send them over 
where they belong, with that crowd. 
The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. THOMASON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an editorial. 

Mr. CHURCH asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and to 
include certain testimony by Mr. Leib be- 
fore the Committee on Expenditures in 
the Executive Departments, and two 
articles from the Washington Times- 
Herald. 

Mr. LANDIS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his own remarks in 
the REcorpD. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. McGrecor, Mr. 
BEALL, and Mr. Coie of Kansas (at the 
request of Mr. Martin of Massachusetts) , 
on account of official business. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 1 o’clock and 52 minutes p. m.), 
under its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until Monday, February 18, 1946, 
at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1064. A letter from the Acting Administra- 
tor, Federal Security Agency, transmitting 
the annual report of the Federal Security 
Agency for the fiscal year 1945; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

1065. A letter from the Director, Execu- 
tive Office oi the President, transmitting 
copies of letters addressed to the heads of 
various agencies which establish limitations 
on the amounts which may be expended for 
travel and printing and binding from sums 
set apart in appropriations to these agen- 
cies for special projects; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

1066. A letter from the Chairman, Civil 
Aeronautics Board, transmitting the seventh 
annua! report of the Board; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. JARMAN: Committee on Printing. 
S. Con. Res. 52. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the Joint Committee on the Or- 
ganization of Congress to have printed for 
its use additional copies of the summary of 
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hearings, index to hearings, and parts 1, 2, 
8, 4, and 5 of the hearings held before said 
joint committee during the first session, 
Seventy-ninth Congress, relative to the or- 
ganization of Congress; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1582). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. of Georgia: Committee on 
the Territories submits a report pursuant to 
House Resolution 236 (79th Cong., Ist sess.), 
on official trip to conduct a study and in- 
vestigation of the various questions and 
problems relating to the Territory of Alaska 
(Rept. No. 1583). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. BURCA: Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. H. R. 5186. A bill to au- 
thorize certain administrative expenses in the 
Post Office Department, and for other pur- 
poses; with amendment (Rept. No. 1584). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 





PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. CASE of South Dakota: 

H. R. 5495. A bill to increase the availabil- 
ity of wheat by protecting growers against 
losses for early delivery of wheat in 1946; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FLANNAGAN: 

H. R. 5496. A bill to amend the provisions 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Act relating 
to marketiug agreements and orders; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. LEMKE: 

H. R. 5497. A bill to amend an act entitled 
“An act to establish a uniform system of 
bankruptcy throughout the United States,” 
approved July 1, 1898, and acts amendatory 
thereof and supplementary thereto; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLU'TIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. SABATH: 

H. R. 5498. A bill for the relief of Ghidu 
Davidescu; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

H.R.5499. A bill for the relief of Jehuda 
Rubinfield: to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. 

By Mr. BUFFETT: 

H.R.5500. A bill for the relief of Jon 
Ovezia; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 








PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXTI, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


1567. By Mr. CANFIELD: Resolution of the 
St. Stanislav Society of Passaic County, pro- 
testing our Government’s recognition of the 
present Polish Government and secret com- 
mitments made at Yalta; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

1568. By Mr. ELLSWORTH: Petition of the 
associated student body of Mapleton High 
School, Mapleton, Oreg., protesting the pro- 
posed loan to Britain; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

1569. By Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON: Peti- 
tion of A. C. Allison, of Galveston, Tex., fa- 
voring H. R. 1213; to the Committee on the 
Civil Service. 

1570. By Mr. ROWAN: Petition of Cook 
County Council, the American Legion, Chi- 
eago, Ill., on the atomic bomb; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 
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1571. Also, petition of Cook County Coun- 
cil, the American Legion, Chicago, Ill., on in- 
crease of allotment to families of servicemen; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

1572. By Mr. SHORT: Petition of G. W. 
Hailey and other citizens of Jasper County, 
urging the passage of House bill 1742; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

1573. Also, petition of W. E. Hilton and 
other citizens of Lawrence County, urging the 
passage of House bill 1742; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1574. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Paul 
Davis, petitioning consideration of his res- 
olution with reference to a writ of certiorari; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary, 





SENATE 


Monpay, Fesruary 18, 1946 


(Legislative day of Friday, January 
18, 1946) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O Thou God of our salvation, again 
as earth rolls onward into light anc the 
dawn leads on another day, our voice 
shalt Thou hear in the morning; O Lord, 
in the morning will we direct our prayer 
unto Thee and will look up. 

May the hush of Thy presence move 
us in this hallowed moment to adora- 
tion and may all voices be stilled that 
Thine may be heard. Come to us now 
through the silence and, ere duty lead us 
back to a noisy, crowded way, speak to 
our waiting hearts words of forgiveness, 
of empowering, and of cleansing, that as 
servants of Thine and of the people we 
may the more worthily serve this great 
day when the hearts of men are stirring 
with the throb of deep desire. In the 
dear Redeemer’s name. Amen. 

THE JOURNAL 

On request of Mr. HILL, and by unani- 
mous consent, the reading of the Jour- 
nal of the proceedings of the calendar 
day Friday, February 15, 1946, was dis- 


pensed with, and the Journal was 
approved. 
LEAVES OF ABSENCE 
Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 


ask unanimous consent to be absent from 
the Senate on Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
Thursday of this week. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
out objection, leave of 
granted. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, as a 
member of the Senate Small! Business 
Committee, I have been requested by the 
able chairman of that committee, the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. Murray], to 
accompany him to California tu hold 
hearings. I therefore ask unanimous 


With- 
the Senate is 


consent that I may be absent from the 
Senate until March 3. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
out objection, 
granted. 


With- 
leave of the Senate is 
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MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT—AP- 
PROVAL OF BILLS AND JOINT RESO- 
LUTION 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were com- 
municated to the ‘‘enate by Mr. Maurer, 
one of his secretaries, and he announced 
that the President had approved and 
signed the following acts and joint reso- 
lution: 

On February 15, 1946: 

S.815. An act for the relief of Ogden and 
Dougherty, and for other purposes. 

S.1231. An act for the relief of Paul E. 
Tacy; and 

S. 1361. An act to compensate Clement 
Euziere, an inhabitant of French Morocco, 
for personal injuries caused by a naval ve- 
hicle near Oran, Algeria, on September 21, 
1943. 

On February 18, 1946: 

S.J.Res.105. Joint resolution to provide 
for proceeding with certain rivers and har- 
bors projects heretofore authorized to be 
prosecuted after the termination of the war. 


MzZSSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had agreed to the concurrent 
resolution (S. Con. Res. 52) authorizing 
the Joint Committee on the Organiza- 
tion of Congress to have printed for its 
use additional copies of the summary of 
hearings, index to hearings, and parts 
1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 of the hearings held be- 
fore said joint committee during the first 
session, Seventy-ninth Congress, rela- 
tive to the organization of Congress. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 

MILITARY AND NAVAL MISSIONS TO FOREIGN 

GOVERNMENTS 

A letter from the Secretary of State, trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 
amend section 540 of title 10 and section 
441 (a) of title 34 of the United States Code 
providing for the detail of United States 
military and naval missions to foreign gov- 
ernments (with accompanying papers); to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

ReErortT OF CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD 

A letter from the Chairman of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, the seventh annual report of the Board 
for the year 1945 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Commerce. 

REFORT OF OFFICE OF PRICE ADMINISTRATION 

A letter from the Administrator of the 
Office of Price Administration, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, the fifteenth report of that 
Administration for the period ended Sep- 
tember 30, 1945 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIAL 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and reierred as 
indicated: 

By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 

A resclution adopted by the Muncie (Ind.) 
Chamber of Commerce, favoring the enact- 
ment of legislation providing equal protec- 
tion under the laws relating to the rights and 
privileges of all classes of citizens, including 
labor, investors, farmers, etc.; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, 
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A resolution adopted by the National Wool 
Growers’ Association, Salt Lake City, Utah, 
protesting against the formula adopted by the 
Office of Price Administration relating to 
materials used in men’s clothing; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. WALSH: 

Resolutions of the General Court of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts; to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations: 


“Resolution memorializing Congress in favor 
of Federal legislation looking to the res- 
toration of Palestine as a homeland for the 
Jewish people 
“Whereas it is the firm conviction of the 

members of the General Court of Massa- 

chusetts that the ruthless persecution of the 

Jewish people in Europe has demonstrated 

the need for a Jewish homeland and sanctu- 

ary for the large numbers who have become 
homeless as a result of this persecution; and 
“Whereas there is now pending before the 

Congress of the United States House Joint 

Resolution No. 264, filed by the Honorable 

JOSEPH W. MakTIN, Jr., Member of the House 

of Representatives from Massachusetts, fa- 

voring action by the United States looking to 
the restoration of Palestine as a homeland for 
the Jewish people: Therefore be it 
“Resolved, That the General Court of Mas- 
sachusetts hereby urges the Congress of the 

United States to adopt the said joint resolu- 

tion to the end that Palestine may be re- 

stored to the Jewish people as a free and 
democratic commonwealth, with full oppor- 
tunity for colonization; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be forwarded by the State secretary to the 

President of the United States, to the Pre- 

siding Officer of each branch of Congress, and 

to the Members thereof from this Common- 
wealth. 
“In house of representatives, adopted Feb- 

ruary 4, 1946, 

“LAWRENCE R. GROVE, 
“Clerk. 
“In senate, adopted, in concurrence, Febru- 
ary 7, 1946. 
“IrvING N. HAYDEN, 
“Clerk.” 

(The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before 
the Senate resolutions of the General Court 
of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts iden- 
tical ‘with the foregoing, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions.) 

By Mr. WALSH: 

Resolutions of the General Court of the 

Commonwealth of Massachusetts; to the 

Committee on Banking and Currency: 


“Resolution memorializing the President of 
the United States and Congress to the end 
that Massachusetts shall be assured of an 
equitable apportionment of building ma- 
terials which might be available for the 
construction of new housing 


“Whereas there is a definite lack of housing 
accommodations to accommodate the tre- 
mendous demand for living quarters for the 
returning veterans of World War II; and 

“Whereas building material~ on a Nation- 
wide scale are inadequate to supply the full 
needs of all the people: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the General Court of Mas- 
sachusetts hereby urgently petitions the Con- 
gress of the United States in the name of 
all the citizens of this Commonwealth and 
particularly in the name of the returning 
veterans of World War II to take immediate 
steps to the end that the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts shall secure an equitable 
apportionment of the building materials in 
the United States that are available for new 
housing; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the State secretary forth- 
with send copies of these resolutions to the 
President of the United States, to the Pre- 
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siding Officer of each branch of Congress, 
and to the Members thereof from this Com- 
monwealth. 
“In house of representatives, adopted Feb- 
ruary 4, 1946. 
“LAWRENCE R. Grove, Clerk. 
“In senate, adopted, in concurrence, Feb- 
ruary 7, 1946. 
“InvinGc N. HayDEN, Clerk.” 
(The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before 
the Senate resolutions of the General Court 
of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts iden- 
tical with the foregoing, which were referred 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency.) 


SCHOOL-LUNCH PROGRAM — CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION OF SOUTH CARO- 
LINA LEGISLATURE 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to present for appropriate reference and 
to have printed in the Recorp a concur- 
rent resolution adopted by the South 
Carolina Legislature memorializing Con- 
gress to adopt legislation relating to the 
school-lunch program. 

There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution was received, referred to 
the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, and, under the rule, ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
Concurrent resolution memorializing Con- 

gress to support the pending legislation in 

Congress relating to schoo] lunches 

Whereas there is pending in the Congress 
of the United States a bill, unfavorable ac- 
tion on which may very seriously handicap 


the school-lunch program now in operation 
in South Carolina; and 

Whereas the general assembly of the State 
is desirous of a continuation of the opera- 
tion of said school-lunch program and to 
acquaint our representatives in the Con- 
gress of the very excellent work being done 
in South Carolina by that project: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of South Carolina 
(the House of Representatives concurring), 
That we affirm the preamble of the resolu- 
tion and respectfully commend to our Con- 
gressmen and Senators the school-lunch pro- 
gram as operated in the State, and we en- 
dorse the general purport and tenor of the 
Flannagan bill, H. R. No. 3370, and request 
support for same. 


SUFFRAGE IN THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to present for ap- 
propriate reference and to have printed 
in the REcorRD a resolution adopted by 
National Cathedral Post, No. 10, the 
American Legion, Washington, D. C., 
favoring the enactment of the so-called 
Sumners-Capper joint resolution pro- 
viding suffrage legislation for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

There being no objection, the resolu-, 
tion was received, referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, and ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas the District of Columbia has been 
voteless and the citizens thereof: have been 
denied the inherent right of all Americans— 
the high privilege of suffrage; and 

Whereas thousands of Washington men 
have served and defended their country prior 
to World War II, and in this last war over 
100,000 men and women from the District of 
Columbia served in the armed forces; and 

Whereas there is a resolution pending in 
Congress known as the Sumners-Capper reso- 
lution to rectify the grievous wrong to the 
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veterans of the wars, their families, and all 
residents of the District of Columbia by 
amending the Constitution of the United 
States to enable the Congress to prescribe 
suffrage for Washingtonians; and 

Whereas it is the consensus of the mem- 
bers of National Cathedral Post, No. 10, De- 
partment of the District of Columbia, Ameri- 
can Legion, that the people of the District of 
Columbia should be granted suffrage and 
national representation and a voice in the 
election of the President and Vice President 
of the United States: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That National Cathedral Post, 
No. 10, hereby endorses the current Sumners- 
Capper resolution and urges its adoption, and 
respectfully authorizes and requests the post 
commander to present and seek adoption by 
the executive committee of the department 
of this resolution, with the added provision 
that the department commander, or his rep- 
resentative, join the central suffrage con- 
ference in furtherance of the purposes set 
forth herein; and 

That a copy of this resolution be sent to 
Senator Pat McCarran, chairman, Senate 
Judiciary Committee; Senator Arthur Cap- 
per, cosponsor of Congress resolution; Hon. 
Hatton W. Sumners, chairman, House Judi- 
ciary Committee; Wilbur S. Finch. chairman, 
Central Suffrage Committee. 

GeorcE A. KEYSER, 
Commander. 


PROTEST AGAINST LIQUOR ADVERTIS- 
ING—RESOLUTION OF OFFICIAL BOARD 
OF PIRST METHODIST CHURCH, PEEKS- 
KILL, N. Y. 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I have 
received a resolution adopted by the offi- 
cial board of the First Methodist Church, 
Peekskill. N. Y., in which they take 
a strong stand against liquor advertising. 
The organization also expresses its op- 
position to radio advertising of intoxicat- 
ing liquors and insists that magazines 
and newspapers which carry alcoholic- 
beverage advertising shall be denied the 
use of the mails for dissemination of their 
publications. I ask unanimous consent 
to have the resolution printed in the 
ReEcorp and appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was received, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce, and or- 
dered to be printed in the ReEcorp, as 
follows: 


Whereas liquor advertising over the radio 
is most objectionable and detrimental to the 
publie welfare, tending to increase the con- 
sumption of intoxicating liquors; and 

Whereas the advertising of whiskies, gins, 
brandies, beer, and wine in the newspapers of 
the Nation its also objectionable and detri- 
mental to the public welfare for the same 
reason; and 

Whereas there have been introduced into 
the Congress bills to outlaw all radio adver- 
tising of intoxicating liquors and also to deny 
magazines and newspapers which carry al- 
coholic-beverage advertising the use of the 
mails for dissemination of such magazines 
and newspapers: Therefore 

Resolved, That we, members of the official 
board of the First Methodist Church, Peeks- 
kill, N. Y., meeting in monthly meeting 
this 4th day of February, 1946, hereby ap- 
prove the passage of these bills and call upon 
the Senate and House of Representatives to 
do so at once; and 

Resolved, That a eopy of this resolution 
be forwarded to the Senate of the United 
States, to the House of Representatives, and 
to the President, 
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BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. LANGER: 

S. 1842. A bill for the relief of Azir Khan; 

to the Committee on Immigration. 
By Mr. McMAHON: 

S. 1843. A bill to provide for the relief of 
Orlando DiTomasso; to the Committee on 
Immigration. 

By Mr. McFARLAND: 

S. 1844. A bill to provide for the retire- 
ment of certain officers, warrant officers, and 
enlisted men of the reserve components of 
the Army and Navy; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WALSH: 

S. 1845. A bill to increase the amount of 
Pederal aid to State or Territorial homes for 
the support of disabled soldiers and sailors 
of the United States; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado: 

S. 1846. A bill for the relief of Yoneo Sakai; 

to the Committee on Immigration. 
By Mr. THOMAS of Utah: 

S. 1847. A bill to amend ‘the act of May 19, 
1926 (44 Stat., pt. 2, p. 565), as amended by 
the act of May 14, 1935 (49 Stat. 218), pro- 
viding for the detail of Unitec States mili- 
tary and naval missions to foreign govern- 
ments; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. McMAHON (for Mr. Murray 
and Mr. WaGNer): 

S. 1848. A bill to provide a national system 
of employment offices; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 


LOAN TO GREAT BRITAIN—AMENDMENT 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to submit an 
amendment to the joint resolution (S. J. 
Res. 138) to implement further the pur- 
poses of the Bretton Woods Agreements 
Act by authorizing the Secretary of the 
Treasury to carry out an agreement with 
the United Kingdom, and for other pur- 
poses. The amendment is in accordance 
with the address I delivered on the sub- 
ject on the floor of the Senate a few days 
ago. I ask that the amendment be 
printed and referred to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the amendment will be re- 
ceived, referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, and printed. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. HILL. I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
cler will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 


The 


Aiken Ferguson Lucas 
Austin Fulbright McClellan 
Bailey George McFarland 
Ball Gerry McKellar 
Bankhead Gossett McMahon 
Barkley Green Maybank 
Bilbo Guffey Mead 
Brewster Gurney Millikin 
Bridges Hart Mitchell 
Buck Hatch Moore 
Bushfield Hayden Murdock 
Butler Hickenlooper Myers 
Byrd Hill Overton 
Capehart Hoey Radcliffe 
Capper Hufiman Reed 
Carville Johnson, Colo. Revercomb 
Chavez Johnston, S.C. Robertson 
Cordon Knowland Russell 
Donnell La Follette Saltonstall 
Eliender Langer Smith 


Stanfill Tobey White 
Stewart Tunnell Wiley 
Taft Tydings Wilson 
Thomas, Okla. Walsh 


Thomas, Utah Wheeler 


Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Virginia (Mr. GLass], the Sen- 
ator from Texas [Mr. O’Dan1et], and the 
Senator from New York (Mr. Wacnrr! 
are absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. An- 
DREWS!] and the Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. O’MaHonry] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Briccs], the Senator from California 
(Mr. Downey!, the Senator from West 
Virginia (Mr. K1rcore!], the Senator from 
Washington (Mr. Macnuson]|, and the 
Senator from Florida {Mr. Perper] are 
detained on public business. 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
EASTLAND], the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. McCarran], the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. Murray], and the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. Taytor! are absent on 
official business. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. Con- 
NALLY] is absent on official business as a 
representative of the United States to the 
General Assembly of the United Nations. 

Mr.WHITE. The Senator from Mich- 
igan (Mr. VANDENBERG] is absent on offi- 
cial business as a representative of the 
United States to the General Assembly 
of the United Nations. 

The Senator from Oregon [ Mr. Morse! 
is absent by leave of the Senate on mat- 
ters of importance to his State. 

The Senator from North Dakota | Mr. 
Younc] has been excused and is absent 
on official business. 

The Senator from [Illinois [Mr. 
Brooks! is confined in a hospital recov- 
ering from a recent operation. 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Hawkes], the Senator froni Minnesota 
{Mr. SHipsteaD], and the Senator from 
Nebraska (Mr. WHeERRY] are necessarily 
absent. 

The Senator from Indiana (Mr. 
WILLIs] is absent by leave of the Senate 
attending to important business in his 
home State. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hory 
in the chair). Seventy-three Senators 
having answered to their names, a 
quorum is present. 


TRIBUTE TO GEN. THADDEUS KOSCIUSKO 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I wish to 
pay tribute to a gallant son of Poland, 
whose birthday we celebrated on Feb- 
ruary 12. 

This is the two hundredth anniver- 
sary of the birth of Gen. Thaddeus Kos- 
ciusko, a champion of liberty and free- 
dom in his native land and a gallant sol- 
dier and brilliant leader in our own war 
for independence. 

General Kosciusko had bravely fought 
in his native land to preserve her free- 
dom, but because of overwhelming odds, 
Poland was partitioned. Inspired by the 
news that this new country across the sea 
was waging a war for independence that 
all men might inherit the freedom for 
which he fought at home, General Kos- 
ciusko came to our shores. The contri- 


bution he made to the ultimate victory, 
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his leadership, and his daring are en- 
shrined in the hearts of every American. 
We can repeat today the words of our 
first President, Gen. George Wash- 
ington, delivered on the occasion of Kos- 
ciusko’s arrival in America on his second 
visit after his unsuccessful struggle for 
the liberty of Poland: “No one more sin- 
cerely wished during your arduous strug- 
gle in the cause of liberty and your coun- 
try that it might be crowned with 
success.” 

Today, as then, we in America, mindful 
of the contributions which the sons of 
Poland have made to our American way 
of life and to the cause of freedom every- 
where, earnestly hope that the principles 
which guided and inspired General Kos- 
ciusko, and for which he fought, will be 
finally established in the land which gave 
him birth. 

The world owes much to General Kos- 
ciusko and his famous compatriot, Casi- 
mir Pulaski, and to their successors down 
through the centuries. It was the brave 
stand of the people in Poland in the fall 
of 1939, in resisting the aggressions of 
Hitler, that electrified the world and 
made real the threat to the freedom of 
mankind. The blood of Poland has 
drenched the soil of Warsaw, Narvik, 
Torbruk, Mont Cassino, and the other 
battlefields where the Polish armies 
fought side by side with our own brave 
armies. 

It is well, therefore, that we pause and 
pay tribute to the memory of General 
Kosciusko on the two hundredth anni- 
versary of his birth, and that we rededi- 
cate ourselves to the cause of the rebirth 
of freedom in Poland. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be printed in the REecorp 
a statement from the Washington Eve- 
ning Star, and also a short biography 
of General Kosciusko. 

There being no objection, the matters 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Evening Star, Washington, D. C., 
of February 11, 1946] 
TRUMAN PAyYs TRIBUTE TO GENERAL KOSCIUSKO 

President Truman paid tribute today to 
Polish Gen. Thaddeus Kosciusko, hero of the 
American Revolution, whose two hundredth 
birthday anniversary will be celebrated to- 
morrow. 

In a statement, Mr. Truman said: 

“February 12 of this year will mark the two 
hundredth anniversary of the birth of a great 
Polish patrict who is revered by all Amer- 
icans—Gen. Thaddeus Kosciusko. 

“The American Nation will never forget the 
prominent role he played in the early his- 
tory of this country. ‘They will never forget 
the great service which he so generously ren- 
dered to the cause of American independence 
and which contributed in such great meas- 
ure to the ultimate success of that cause. 

“But even more important than this, Kos- 
ciusko will be remembered by the people of 
America, as vell as by the people of Poland 
and many other lands, for his unflagging 
devotion to the ideals of liberty, freedom, 
and justice to all mankind. 

“To the attainment of these ideals Kosci- 
usko, throughout his lifetime, devoted all his 
energies and talents. His heroic efforts in 
the cause of liberty have served as an inspira- 
tion to all peoples. 

“It is most £tting that on February 12 the 
people of the United States join with the 
people of Poland—bound together as they 
are by historical ties—in honoring the mem- 
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ory of one of Poland’s brave and gallant sons 
and one of America’s great heroes.” 


A SHort BIoGRAPHY OF THADDEUS KOSCIUSKO 


Thaddeus Kosciusko was born February 
12, 1746, at Siechnowicze, Poland. He passed 
his early childhood on his father’s estate, 
then attended the school of the Piarist Fa- 
thers, in Lubieszow, from where he went to 
the Warsaw Cadet School, to graduate with 
highest honors. The King of Poland, im- 
pressed with Kosciusko’s natural ability for 
engineering and proven brilliance, sent him 
to Prance to pursue further studies. 

After 7 years in the leading French mili- 
tary schools, he was commissioned a captain 
in charge of Kreakow’s fortifications. But 
under the conditions prevailing in Poland 
shortly after the first partition, 1772, there 
was little opportunity for his talents; a 
commission in the reduced army was to be 
had only by purchase, and Kosciusko was 
without funds. 

Observing no chance to serve his country, 
Kosciusko again left Poland, pledging his 
share of the parental estate, as security for 
the loan which enabled him to journey to 
Paris. Here the news of the outbreak of 
hostilities in America kindled his imagina- 
tion, and he determined to go to the aid 
of America—a Polish knight in the cause of 
liberty. 


KOSCIUSKO IN AMERICA 


In the summer of 1776 Kosciusko arrived 
in America at his own.initiative and at his 
own expense. Pending the decision of the 
Board of War upon his application, he found 
employment at Philadelphia, in the construc- 
tion of fortifications against the expected 
attack by the Delaware. This gained him 
his commission from Congress, October 18, 
1776, as an engineer in the Continental serv- 
ice with pay of $60 a month, and the rank 
of colonel. In the spring of 1777 he joined 
the Northern Army, where his ability as an 
engineer was ef invaluable use in the cam- 
paign against Burgoyne. His fortification at 
Van Schaick and elsewhere, his able judg- 
ment in the choice of battlegrounds, con- 
tributed much to the skillful retreats and the 
firm stands of the Continental Army before 
Burgoyne’s rash advance. He was ordered 
by General Gates to erect the fortification in 
the defense of Saratoga, and his task was 
accomplished with great brilliancy and speed. 

With justified pride Poles regard the role 
played by their national hero in the victory 
at Saratoga, a victory which won for America 
not only a campaign but France’s recognition 
of her independence. 


FORTIFIED WEST POINT 


For long the question of the defense of the 
Hudson had been of paramount importance; 
the brief respite gained by the defeat of Bur- 
goyne rendered this a favorable moment to 
render it impregnable. West Point was 
chosen for its commanding position, and its 
fortification was finally conferred, over the 
head of the French engineer, Radiere, upon 
the Pole. “Mr. Kosciusko,” wrote McDougall, 
now in command of the northern army, to 
Washington, “is esteemed to have more prac- 
tice than Colonel Radiere, and his manner 
of treating the people is more acceptable than 
that of the latter.” Little is now left of the 
fortifications, but the monument erected to 
his memory at West Point by American youth 
will remain a grateful tribute forever. That 
America today can regard West Point with 
pride is, in large meesure, due to Kosciusko 
who first suggested for a national military 
school the spot where it now stands. 


THE SOUTHERN CAMPAIGN 


In the summer of 1780, General Gates re- 
quested Washington to transfer Kosciusko 
to the South, where the Army was now under 
his command. But before the Pole was able 
to reach him, his old friend had been defeated 
at Camden—deprived of his command, and 
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Gen. Nathaniel Greene—after W. 

the finest general in the Continental sery- 
ice—had been appointed his successor. 
While awaiting Greene’s arrival, Kosciusko 
spent some time in Virginia among the 
planters. He saw there the Negroes at close 
quarters and was brought face to face with 
the Negroes in slavery. It was then that, 
with his keen susceptibility to every form of 
human suffering, he acquired that profound 
sympathy for the American Negro, which 17 
years later, was to dictate his parting testa- 
ment to the New World 

Kosciusko was present through the whole 
campaign of the Carolinas and ‘vas regarded 
with strong affection and admiration by 
General Greene. True to his ideals, at the 
battle of Eutaw Springs, he restrained a 
carnage which outraged his feelings, and he 
is said personally to have saved the lives of 
50 Englishmen. When the campaign changed 
to one of guerrilla warfare, he fought as a 
soldier, not as an engineer. At length 
Charleston fell. And on December 14, 
1782, the American Army entered the town in 
a triumphal procession, in which Kosciusko 
rode with his fellow officers, greeted by the 
populace with flowers and cries of “Welcome.” 

Peace soon followed. 

Kosciusko had fought for 6 years in the 
American Army. Nathaniel Greene best 
sums up what the Pole had done for Amer- 
ica and what he had been to his brother 
soldiers. “Colonel Kosciusko belonged,” 
wrote Greene, “to the number of my most 
useful and dearest comrades in arms. I can 
liken to nothing his zeal in the public service, 
and in the solution of important problems, 
nothing could have been more helpful than 
his judgment, vigilance, and diligence. He 
was fearless of every danger. He never man- 
ifested desires or claims to himself, and 
never let opportunity pass of calling atten- 
tion to and recommending the merits of 
others.” Congress, in 1783, belatedly con- 
ferred upon Kosciusko the rank of brigadier 
general with an acknowledgment of its “high 


sense of his long, faithful, and meritorious 
service.” 


KOSCIUSKO RETURNS TO POLAND 


In the fall of 1784 Kosciusko reached his 
native country. A great wave of effort—a 
nation’s magnificent effort to save herself 
by internal reform, which culminated in 
the democratic Constitution of the 3d of 
May 1791—was sweeping at that time over 
Poland. 

After the second partition, in 1792, a fur- 
their wave of patriotic ardor swept over 
Poland. General Thaddeus Kosciusko, the 
hero of the American War of Independence, 
hastened to Krakow, sumimoned the people 
to arms, proclaiming new decrees in favor 
of the peasants. Hosts of peasants armed 
with scythes answered Kosciusko’s call. On 
April 29, 1794, Kosciusko attacked the Rus- 
sians at Raclawice. [Ill disciplined and 
poorly equipped, the peasants took by as- 
sault batteries of Russian field guns and 
routed the enemy. After this battle Kosci- 
usko wore a “sukmana,” a coat of homespun 
cloth such as the peasants wore. 

Infuriated, Catherine of Russia sent a large 
army to fight Kosciusko, and at Maciejowice 
in the south of Poland the two forces met on 
the 10th of October. Kosciusko dashed into 
the thickest of the fight. Three horses were 
killed under him, and bleeding from many 
wounds he was taken prisone:. With him 
fell the independence of Poland, and as the 
poet, Campbell, says “Freedom shrieked when 
Kosciusko fell.” Kosciusko was cast into a 
dungeon in Petersburg, and only after 
Catherine’s death her successor Paul I liber- 
ated the Polish hero. 


KOSCIUSKO REVISITS AMERICA 

On the 19th of December 1796 Kosciusko 
left St. Petersburg with his friend and fellow 
prisoner, Juljan Ursyn Niemcewicz, and a 
young officer, Libiszewski, who offered to serve 
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the maimed Kosciusko on his trip to America. 
By way of Stockholm, Gothenburg, London, 
and finally Bristol, Kosciusko and his party 
sailed for Philadelphia on June 18, 179’. 

For 2 months the ship carrying Kosciusko 
and his companions tossed on the Atlantic, on 
one occasion near shi . They reached 
their destination on August 18, 1797 

Yeliow fever prevailed at Philadelphia at 
this time, so Kosciusko with his poet-friend 
Niemcewicz, journeyed on to New Brunswick, 
the home of Gen. Anthony Walton White. 
Later he proceeded to New York, where he 
was the guest of General Gates at Rose Hill, 
where he remained until September 29, 1797. 
Before leaving New York he received from 
Congress a grant of 500 acres in recognition 
of his military services. This property was 
located on the extreme western border of the 
United States military lands, on the east side 
of the Scioto River, in Perry Township, 
Franklin County, Ohio, the site of the present 
city of Columbus. 

After a short visit in Elizabethtown, he re- 
turned to the home of General White in 
New Brunswick, where he remained until 
November 28. Kosciusko, whose convales- 
cence was slow, spent nearly all his time re- 
clining on a sofa, sketching and painting in 
water color and India ink. From General 
White’s home Kosciusko repaired to Philadel- 
phia and took residence on Second Street. 
Bevies of visitors and admirers again sur- 
rounded him, and Kosciusko drew into great 
intimacy with Thomas Jefferson, at this time 
Secretary of State. Jefferson wrote to Gates, 
“I see Kosciusko often. He is the purest son 
of liberty among you all that I have ever 
known, the kind of liberty which extends to 
all, not only to the rich.” On January 23, 
1798, Congress authorized the Secretary of 
the Treasury to issue to Kosciusko a certifi- 
cate of indebtedness of $12,260.54, with inter- 
est at 6 percent, from January 7, 1793, to 
December 31, 1797. The final settlement of 
the account was made by a payment amount- 
ing to $15,227.87 

Some time in March 1798 a packet of letters 
from Europe was handed to Kosciusko. His 
emotion on reading the contents was 50 
strong that, despite his crippled condition, he 
sprang from his couch and stepped without 
a helping hand to the middle of the room. “I 
must return at once to Europe,” he said with 
no explanation. Jefferson procured his pass- 
port to France under the name of Thomas 
Kanberg, and with only Jefferson's knowledge, 
with no word either to Niemcewicz or to his 
servant, Stanislaus, for both of whom he left 
a roll of money in his cupboard, he sailed for 
France. Before embarking at Baltimore he 
gave Jefferson his power of attorney and wrote 
out the will in which, more than half a cen- 
tury before the Civil War, the Polish patriot 
advanced the cause of emancipation: 

KOSCIUSKO’S WILL 

“I, Thaddeus Kosciusko, being just in my 
departure from America, do hereby declare 
and direct that should I make no other testa- 
mentary disposition of my property in the 
United States, thereby authorize my friend 
Thomas Jefferson to employ the whole thereof 
in purchasing Negroes from among his own 4s 
any others and giving them liberty in my 
name, in giving them an education in trades 
and otherwise, and in having them instructed 
for their new condition in the duties of mo- 
Tality which may make them good neighbors, 
good fathers or mothers, husbands or wives, 
and in their duties as citizens, teaching them 
to be defenders of their liberty and country, 
and of the good order of society, and in what- 
Soever may make them happy and useful, and 
I make the said Thomas Jefferson my execu- 
tor of this. 

“T. Koscrusko. 

“StH Day or May 1798,” 

There was difficulty in putting this testa- 
ment into effect, as Jefferson was of advanced 
age at the time of Kosciusko’s death. It was 
never carried out; but in 1826 the legacy went 
to found the colored school at Newark, the 
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first educational institute for Negroes in the 
United States, and which bore Kosciusko’s 
name, 

BACK IN EUROPE 


By the end of June or early in July 1798, 
Kosciusko reached Paris. His arrival cen- 
tered upon him the gaze of the whole world. 
Sympathy with himself and the Polish cause 
he heard expressed upon all sides. At the 
news of his return the Polish Legions awak- 
ened to renewed life. He negotiated at length 
with the Government of France for France’s 
help in the restoration of Polish independ- 
ence. This was promised him many times, 
but his cautious request for guarantees was 
never complied with. When Napoleon was 
proclaimed first consul, Kosciusko, mis- 
trusting him, commenced to withdraw from 
relations with him or his officials. After the 
disastrous expedition of the Polish Legions 
to San Domingo, Kosciusko severed all re- 
lations with him. 

Napoleon, in 1806, from Berlin, now sum- 
moned Kosciusko to assume the leadership 
of the revolting Poles. But the former Polish 
Commander in Chief had little faith in the 
fortune of the Emperor and none in his 
promises. He declined to obey the call, and 
remained in Paris 

In May 1815, Russia, Austria, and Prussia 
signed an agreement for a new partition of 
Poland. An autonomous Kingdom of Po- 
land was, it is true, to be formed, with the 
Tsar as King, but it would be but a small 
part of the true Poland. Kosciusko refused 
all offers of office and honor in the newly 
partitioned Poland. He felt that his very 
presence even, would lend sanction to the 
new partition. He chose therefore a volun- 
tary exile. Not desiring to live in a Bourbon 
France, he settled in Switzerland with his 
devoted friends the Zeltners in Soleure. 


7 LAST DAYS AND RESTING PLACE 


Here, in serene communion with nature, 
among eternal mountains, in unceasing med- 
itation upon the future of Poland, he spent 
the two lasi years of his life. And here, on 
the sad autumn evening of October 15, 1817, 
far from his mothe land, though close in 
spirit, among strangers, with not a Polish 
face nor a Polish word to gladden his heart, 
Kosciusko died. Even in his loneliness he 
was faithful to Poland—her purest soul and 
the greatest of Poles. And his greatness was 
greatest in that it was not his own personal 
greatness merely; it was the greatness of 
Poland. 

Kosciusko’s body now rests in the Wawel 
Cathedral in Krakow, where lie Poland's 
kings and her most honored dead, but his 
heart is in ¢he Polish conquerors. To his 
memory, 3 years after his death, the nation 
raised a monument perhaps unique of its 
kind. Outside of Krakow towers the Kosci- 
usko Hill, fashioned by the hands of Polish 
men, women, and children, bringing earth 
from the battlefields where Kosciusko had 
fought. The act is typical. To this day the 
name of Thaddeus Kosciusko lives in the 
hearts of the Polish people, not only as the 
object of their profound and passionate love, 
but as the symbol of their dearest national 
aspirations. His pictures, his relics, are ven- 
erated as with the devotion paid to a patron 
saint. Legend and music have gathered 
about his name. 


“His dust in Poland rests— 

His urned heart a shrine! 
Poland! He is thy son! 

Columbia! Also thine!” 


—William Palmer. 


KOSCIUSKO’S OATH 

On the old square at Krakow, Poland, on 
March 22, 1794, Kosciusko took the follow- 
ing, oath which was the signal for the 
Kosciusko insurrection: 

“I, Thaddeus Kosciusko, swear to the 
Polish nation, in the presence of God, that 
I will never employ the power which has 
been entrusted to me against any citizen; 
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but I will exert it only to defend the integrity 
of my country, to recover the nation’s inde- 
pendence, and so strengthen the general lib- 
erty of our country. So help me, God!” 


OPERATIONS AND POLICIES OF THE COM- 
MODITY CREDIT CORPORATION 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. Pres- 
ident, a few days ago a subcommittee of 
the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry prepared and ~ubmitted to the Sen- 
ate a report which was ordered printed 
in the body of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
The report made some suggestions and 
recommendations for the consideration 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation. 

I have before me a letter signed by J. B. 
Hutson, Under Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, in reply to some of 
the suggestions made by the committee. 
I ask unanimous consent that the letter 
from Mr. Hutson be printed in the body 
of the Recorp so that it may have the 
same prominence given the report of the 
subcommittee on the former occasion. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, February 16, 1946. 
Hon. ELMER THOMAS, 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture 
and Foresty, United States Senate. 

Dear SENATOR: I was surprised at the repe- 
tition, in your interim report to the Senate 
Wednesday, of certain criticisms and charges 
regarding Commodity Credit Corporation op- 
erations and policies. I was under the im- 
pression that previous discussion and testi- 
mony, especially the comprehensive state- 
ment which was submitted to you as chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry, by Mr. Carl C. Farrington 
last December 21, had developed the facts 
quite fully. I am enclosing a copy of Mr. 
Farrington’s statement, so that you may have 
it at hand for ready reference. 

I note your suggestions with regard to the 
purchasing of farm commodities. As you 
know, many of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration acquisitions are made in price sup- 
porting operations under the Steagall 
amendment and to carry out the price sup- 
porting provisions of the Stabilization Act 
as amended. The policies and procedures of 
the Corporation in the acquisition of grain 
have been developed on the basis of experi- 
ence through the years, and for the sound 
and practical reasons outlined in Mr. Far- 
rington’s statement. These procedures and 
the methods of effectuating purchases were 
approved by the War Food Administrator. 
They were reviewed by me when I returned 
to the Department of Agriculture last July 
1. Later they were reviewed and approved 
by Secretary Anderson, after he heard the 
complaints of Mr. Cullum. Judging by my 
contacts with farmers and with representa- 
tives of the trade who are familiar with 
normal practices in handling grain and with 
the special problems of the times, I have 
thought that the methods are generally sat- 
isfactory to these groups. 

All program and policy recommendations 
involving use of Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion funds are, of course, submitted to the 
CCC Board for approval or disapproval. The 
Board meets weekly, or more often if neces- 
sary. Under the present organization plan, 
program recommendations originate with the 
appropriate commodity branch of the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administration. 
These recommendations, in carefully docu- 
mented form, are then brought before the 
Board for full consideration and final action. 
The Secretary of Agriculture is the Chair- 
man of the Board. This centralizes approval 
authority for procedura) and policy decisions, 
as well as for program operations. 
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I wonder if, upon reflection, you would 
agree that the statement in the report that 
transactions are open to “graft, collusion, 
and favoritism” is misleading and, therefore, 
unfair. As I see it, the same thing could be 
said for any public or private busin€ss oper- 
ation. All administrators, after going as far 
as is practicable in putting into effect opera- 
tional procedures, but in the final analysis 
rely upon the integrity of the individuals who 
handle operations. I believe that a canvass 
of all the people who have had business con- 
tracts with the men handling the operations 
in question would reflect great credit on the 
Grain Branch personnel. It is unfortunate 
that they apparently antagonized Mr. Moore 
and Mr. Cuxum. However, it does appear 
from Mr. Farrington’s letter that these men 
have sought special information. In my 
judgment, the failure of the Grain Branch 
men to give out special information which 
was not available to the trade in general is 
to their credit. 

Your subcommittee makes certain sugges- 
tions with regard to administrative organiza- 
tion. A special committee, composed chiefly 
of experienced and highly competent men 
outside the Department of Agriculture, ad- 
vised with Secretary Anderson last summer 
on the reorganization of vuhe Department. 
This committee recommended that the same 
individual serve as Administrator of the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administration and 
as President of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration, to merge the administrative re- 
sponsibilities of these closely related agen- 
cies. The Secretary asked me to assume the 
responsibilities for this combined work, as 
part of my duties as Under Secretary, until a 
suitable Administrator and CCC president 
could be found. We agree with you entirely 
that for permanent operation it ‘s desirable 
to separate the duties of the Administrator 
from those of the Under Secretary. 

Some of the points raised in the report 
are, of course, matters of judgment in regard 
to relative efficiency of operation. We shall 
be glad to discuss these with you at your 
convenience, or to submit additional infor- 
mation if the committee feels that this is 
desirable. 

Sincerely, 
J. B. Hutson, 
Under Secretary. 


THE DARK-BREAD PROGRAM 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, in con- 
nection with the remarks I made in the 
Senate Wednesday, protesting the ef- 
ficacy of the administration’s “dark- 
bread” program, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at this 
point telegrams from two Kansas flour 
mills, protesting against this program. 

There being no objection, the telegrams 
were ordered to be printed in the REc- 
orD, as follows: 


ATCHISON, KANs., February 7, 1946. 
Senator ARTHUR CAPPER, 
United States Senate: 

Believe this dark-flour proposition a ter- 
rific mistake as this will reduce supply mill- 
feed available for Kansas hogs and Cattle. 
This one of the worst blows possible to Kan- 
sas industry. Your cooperation to fight this 
order appreciated. 

THe Biam MILLING Co. 


Sarina, Kans., February 7, 1946. 
Senator ARTHUR CAPPER, 
Senate Office Building: 

I repeat telegram I have just sent to the 
President: “In behalf of the wheat growers, 
the flour millers, the bakers, and the con- 
suming public we wish to protest the order 
requiring 80-percent extraction flour. In our 
opinion this move will cause tremendous 
damage without producing the result hoped 
for. It is also a disappointment that in view 
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of the manner in which the milling industry 
has at all times cooperated in the Govern- 
ment program that such a far-reaching or- 
der should be issued without prior consul- 
tation with the industry. Food for opinion 
the order will not make available additional 
food for Europe. It is urged that the action 
be reconsidered and that you avail yourself 
of the judgment of representative millers in 
attaining the ends desired without a drastic 
dislocation which we hope will not be effec- 
tive.” 

THE SHELLBARGER MILLS, 

ELMerR W. REED, 

Vice President and General Manager. 


EGG PRICES 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp several letters I have received 
from farmers in North Dakota dealing 
with egg prices, together with replies re- 
ceived from the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. I ask that the re- 
plies be printed in the Recorp, following 
the various letters received by me. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


Lark, N. Dax., September 13, 1945. 
Senator WILLIAM J. LANGER. 

HONORABLE SIR AND FRIEND: In response to 
your appreciated favor of recent date, I wish 
to inform you of the following: Until 10 
Gays ago we received 32 cents per dozen for 
eggs. At present the price, set by con- 
spiracy—is 18 cents. Complying with the 
OPA’s urgent request to keep up and increase 
egg production for 1945—at a stated price of 
34 cents per dozen—we increased our flocks 
by 200 percent. During the past 2 weeks we 
bought boy’s shoes for school—1 pair, No. 6, 
$9.25; one pair, No. 8, for $5.50; one pair man’s 
shoes, $6.50; some little girl’s dresses at pro- 
portionate prices; and fruit at least 60 per- 
cent above former years, with prospects of 
increasingly high prices. Two years ago the 
AAA urged us to raise all potatoes possible. 
We signed a contract with AAA to plant 5 
acres with a contract price of $1.70 per hun- 
dredweight during September, $1.90 for Oeto- 
ber, and on up to $2.20 during the winter 
months until March. Weli, we signed the 
contract with clause threatening $25 per 
acre penalty for failure to comply. When 
harvest was on we could have disposed of 
said crop, some 500 or 600 bushels, at @ pay- 
ing price, but wished to fulfill our contract 
with said AAA. This is what we received 
locally, when the second party failed to com- 
ply—$32 incentive payment, and we sold 
about $75 worth of potatoes in the spring 
and gave away about 350 bushels. From the 
above statement, and many others, such as 
wooden fence posts, 3 inch, 40 cents; barb 
wire, 16 gage, $5 per spool; honeycombed and 
knotty lumber, $75 per 1,000 feet; and an in- 
finite list of disparities, you know my atti- 
tude toward OPA and Government meddling. 
Having been promised, and even guaranteed, 
parity prices for our products, and seeing the 
successful labor strikes for increased wages, 
for no increased production, we are naturally 
* * * form your own conclusion, and 
we'll agree very well. As to compulsory mili- 
tary training, we must demand a vote by re- 
turned veterans of World War II, plus the 
vote of veterans of World War I. This is all 
for now, as my writing material is about 
spent. 

Very respectfully yours, 
Henry C. VANDENBURG. 


Watcort, N. Dax., September 11, 1945. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear Sir: The price of eggs has dropped 
9 cents here the past 4 days. Poultry for 
market is also dropping. Is this the assur- 
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ance that farmers had, that an abrupt end of 
wee war would not leave them holding the 
? 

I hope you can look into the situation ang 
expose it to some bright publicity. That 
might help. I have also notified the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. 

Yours truly, 
Ray THOMPsoN. 

P. S.—Aandahl must be asleep, or don't 
care. 


—_— 


Barney, N. Dax., September 26, 1945. 
Senator WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C.: 
We are with you on your fight for farm 
prices. Eggs dropped 13 cents; poultry 7 
cents per pound. Protect farm prices. We 
will all get along. 
BARNEY MERCANTILE Co., 
RAYMOND OLSON, Manager. 


Jupson, N. Dak., February 11, 1946. 

Dear Friend BILL: Say, I am sending you 
a half dozen eggs that are fresh, and I want 
you to show some of them Senators how an 
egg looks for 11 cents a half a dozen; they 
are 22 cents per dozen. How im the world 
can a GI soldier make that work at high- 
priced feed and the Government promised 
us 27 cents at low ceiling sometime in late 
summer and now in February 11, 22 cents. 
Can’t anything be done about it? I want 
you and Mrs. Langer to eat or use them 
eggs as they are fresh ones. What is 
wrong? Don’t the Farmers’ Union Patton 
or who is in Washington push no farm bill 
at all? Say, Brix, who is the big shot to see 
about the Garrison Dam, as we got a GI 
boy and he is married; was over in the Bel- 
gian Bulge and from there all way through 
Germany with Patton’s Third Army, so we 
would like to know who to see about a job. 

Yours truly, 
HvusBERT LOEHRKE. 


TEMVIK, N. Dak., September 17, 1945. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: I have been watching the 
news for action on farm prices. I am re- 
ferring to egg prices. Our eggs have been 
stolen for the last 2 weeks. The reason for 
this is Government egg-drying plants shut- 
ing down. September 8 I had to take 26 
cents, for eggs last Saturday, September 15, 
19 cents. Where are the Government's sup- 
port prices? Just who is responsible for this, 
and why isn’t someone watching these 
things? And why isn’t this given any pub- 
licity when such a rake-off is taken? I un- 
derstand in the cities eggs to the consumer 
are still selling for as high as 61 cents per 
dozen—in Kansas City, for one place. 

Sincerely yours, 
ALBERT BECK. 

UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT 
oF AGRICULTURE, AGRICULTURAL 
ADJUSTMENT ADMINISTRATION, 

Washington, D. C., October 11, 1945. 

Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 

United States Senate, 

Dear WILLIAM LaNcER: This is in reply to 
your letters of October 4 regarding egg and 
poultry prices in North Dakota. 

We are still unable to report that a pro- 
gram is available to carry out the price sup- 
port commitment on eggs. The docket which 
we mentioned in an earlier letter as being 
under consideration has been set aside for 
the present although we understand that 
some progress is being made toward laying 
the foundation for a support program. This 
work is being done in the Poultry Branch 
of the Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration. Prices appear to be holding up above 
support levels in other States so there is no 
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general emergency need for a support pro- 
ram. 

. We hope that prices have recovered by this 
time in North Dakota. There seems to be no 
justification for such low farm egg prices 
with the high consumer prices that are being 
paid in many areas. 

The comparative chicken prices which Mr. 
Miller mentions in his letter coupled with 
the State's egg price situation would seem to 
indicate that the State’s market outlets are 
not operating as well for the farmers as in 
other States. Poultry prices can be expected 
to decline from the war period when they 
stayed near ceiling levels. There are more 
chickens available to civilians now and also 
more red meat. It may be that both eggs 
and poultry will present the Department of 
Agriculture with difficult price support prob- 
lems in 1946. The 90-percent of parity price 
support commitment on poultry excludes all 
broilers and other chickens below 344 pounds. 

We are returning your enclosure as re- 
quested. We will advise you when definite 
action is taken toward putting a support pro- 
gram for eggs into operation. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. M. THOMPSON, 
Acting Director, Western Division. 


UNTrep STATES DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE, 
AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT AGENCY, 
Washington, D. C., October 18, 1945. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
United States Senate. 

Dear SENATOR LANGER: This is in reply to 
your letter of October 9 with which you 
transmitted a letter relative to egg prices. 

When the price of eggs first broke in the 
Middle West this fact was called to the at- 
tention of the Poultry Branch, Production 
and Marketing Administration, and prepara- 
tions were started to set up a purchase pro- 
gram to support the price of eggs to farmers. 
Prices strengthened quickly in most areas 
and the proposed support program was not 
approved. 

Over the country as a whole the demand for 
eggs is strong and the price is good. The 
areas where farm prices are abnormally low 
are apparently widely scattered and rela- 
tively few in mumber. For this reason prep- 
arations for the immediate Government pur- 
chase of eggs were dropped. 

We are continuing to urge that a program 
be set up to support the price and are very 
hopeful that it can be ready to be put into 
operation no later than December 1, when 
the season of heavy production normally 
starts. 

The letter from your constituent is re- 
turned, as you requested. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. M. THOMPSON, 
Acting Director, Western Division. 


—_—— 


UNrTEeD Strates DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE, PRODUCTION AND 
MARKETING ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, December 27, 1945. 


SECRETARY ANDERSON ANNOUNCES 1946 EGG PRICE 
SUPPORT PROGRAM 


Secretary of Agriculture Clinton P. Ander- 
son today announced the 1946 egg price sup- 
port program, which through Government 
purchases of dried, frozen, and graded shell 
eggs, is planned to reflect a United States 
average farm price of 29 cents a dozen during 
the flush production season next spring. For 
the Midwest, where prices historically average 
lower than on either the west or east coast, 
this will mean an average farm price of 27 
cents per dozen for all grades and sizes of 
edible eggs. 

“The 1946 price support program now ready 
for use is designed to handle the surplus of 
eggs which may develop in the spring,” Sec- 
retary Anderson said. Operations under the 
price support program will begin as soon as 
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heavy supply conditions threaten to force 
producer prices below the level which will 
reflect a United States average farm price of 
90 percent of parity, the minimum support 
level required under the Steagall amendment. 
Based upon the present level of parity, this 
will mean a United States average farm price 
for all grades and sizes of edible eggs mar- 
keted of about 29 cents per dozen for the 
spring production period. 

The program recognizes two important gov- 
ernmental responsibilities of major concern 
to producers and the trade, that surplus eggs 
acquired by Government will not be dumped 
on the domestic market, and that the Gov- 
ernment stands ready to purchase all eggs 
necessary to maintain the United States 
average farm price of 29 cents for all edible 
eggs marketed. 

“Producers throughout the Nation,” Secre- 
tary Aderson.continued, “have supplied eggs 
in record-breaking quantities to meet ex- 
tremely high demands during the war period. 
Thus farmers find themselves geared for pro- 
duction in 1946 on a scale nearly 50 percent 
greater than prewar production, but with the 
Prospect of sharply reduced wartime outlets 
for their product. Price supports were used 
during the war period to assure producers of 
a market for their full production. They will 
be used in 1946 to help producers through the 
difficulties of changing demand conditions in 
the period of reconversion. 

“Goals for eggs and for chickens for 1946 
were carefully worked out on the basis of 
needs for these and other livestock products 
and in relation to supplies of feed that will 
be available, particularly supplies of protein 
feed, which will continue to be very limited 
for some time to come. Shortage of protein 
feeds will be a limiting factor in the produc- 
tion of livestock products in 1946. Because it 
will be impossible to produce as much of all 
other livestock products as needed with the 
feed supplies available, and because, with the 
present numbers of layers, there is prospect 
of an egg surplus in the flush production 
period, the 1946 production goals suggest a 
13-percent reduction in the number of hens 
in laying flocks and a 15-percent reduction in 
the production of eggs. The Department of 
Agriculture is counting on a Nation-wide pro- 


* ducer cooperation in its program for the cull- 


ing of laying flocks. Civilian consumption of 
eggs in 1946 is expected to be slightly more 
than 340 per capita, compared with a per- 
capita consumption of about 390 eggs indi- 
cated for 1945. Military and export require- 
ments are expected to be much smaller than 
in 1945.” 

The 1946 program will stress the purchase 
of dried whole eggs as the principal method 
of price support buying operations. The pur- 
chase of frozen eggs will supplement dried 
egg purchases, while shell egg purchases will 
be limited to graded eggs bought in carlots 
from cooperative organizations or dealers. 
The United States Department of Agriculture 
will require the vendor to certify that, for all 
eggs purchased by him, producers have re- 
ceived not less than an average of 27 cents per 
dozen (loose basis) for marketable and edible 
eggs of an average net weight of 44 pounds 
per case. Official USDA graders will grade all 
Government purchases of dried, frozen, or 
shell eggs. 

The decision to stress purchase of dried 
whole eggs as the chief phase of price support 
was made primarily because most of the Na- 
tion’s drying plants are located in the Mid- 
west, where the heaviest surpluses of eggs are 
expected. Wartime experience has demon- 
strated that dried eggs can be handled, stored, 
and distributed at relatively low cost, and 
with minimum losses through spoilage. Also 


eggs in dried form may be handled and 
shipped much more readily than in any other 
form and do not require the use of special 
facilities for short periods of transportation 
or storage. It is expected that sufficient war- 
time egg-drying capacity will remain in readi- 
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ness to handle about 2,500,000 to 3,000,000 
cases of shell eggs a month during the season 
of flush production. At the peak of wartime 
use of dried eggs United States plants handled 
about 3,500,000 cases a month. 

The price support program, in a similar 
manner, will take advantage of egg-breaking 
and freezing facilities, which also are capable 
of processing eggs far in excess of domestic 
requirements. While frozen eggs cannot be 
shipped without special handling facilities, 
they can be held in freezers for drying in 
the future. 

Purchases of graded shell eggs will be lim- 
ited so far as possible to those areas in which 
drying and freezing capacity is not sufficient 
to take care of local surpluses, and where 
prices to producers threaten to drop below 
support levels because of temporary surpluses. 

Disposition of the eggs purchased for price 
support purposes in dried, frozen, or shell 
form will include: (1) Sales for export; (2) 
sales to other Government agencies; or (3) 
transfers of eggs for use for school-lunch 
purposes afid for distribution to public in- 
stitutions. 


Sales are to be made at the best prices ob- 
tainable in an effort to recover program costs, 
and no sales will be made at times or to out- 


lets which would interfere with normal trade 
operations. 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, in this 
connection, let me say that I have upon 
my desk half a dozen eggs sent me by a 
farmer in North Dakota, Mr. Hubert 
Loherke, of Judson, N. Dak. I ask 
unanimous consent that the eggs may 
be handed to the President pro tempore 
of the Senate, the Senator from Tennes- 
see [Mr. McKeEtxar], who is at his seat 
in the Senate Chamber at this moment. 
I will state that this half dozen eggs 
brought the fabulous price of 11 cents in 
the State of North Dakota. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the eggs will be handed to 
the Senator from Tennessee. 


THE LUMBER SITUATION IN THE UNITED 
STATES 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to present for print- 
ing in the Recorp and to have referred 
to the committee which would deal with 
the lumber situation existing in the 
United States, a letter addresséd to me 
by J. B. Bridston, secretary of the Grand 
Forks Builders and Traders Exchange, 
Grand Forks, N. Dak., together with a 
letter addressed to the Grand Forks 
Builders and Traders Exchange by the 
Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
of Minneapolis, Minn., under date of 
February 5, 1946, a letter from Chester 
Bowles to the Grand Forks Builders and 
Traders Exchange under date of Janu- 
ary 25, 1946, and a copy of. resolution 
adopted by the Grand Forks Builders 
and Traders Exchange dated January 
11, 1946, on the same subject. 

There being no objection, the letters 
and resolution were received, referred 
to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: . 

GRAND ForKS BUILDERS 
AND TRADERS EXCHANGE, 

Grand Fords, N. Dak., February 13, 1946. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 

United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Brit: Enclosed find a file on the 
lumber situation that is quite interesting. 
You will find a copy of our original resolu- 
tion that you received before which was also 
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sent to the President and to Mr. Bowles. 
You will then find a copy of Mr. Bowles’ 
answer and a copy of a letter from Mr. Ba- 
deaux of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation. 

There is something screwy about this 
whole lumber situation and we believe our 
delegation in Washington wants to be in- 
formed. 

Yours very truly, 
J. B. BrwwsTon, 
Secretary. 
NORTHWESTERN 
LUMBERMAN’S ASSOCIATION, 
Minneapolis, Minn., February 5, 1946. 
Mr. J. B. BripstTon, 
Grand Fork Builders 
and Traders Exchange, 
Grand Forks, N. Dak. 

Dear Mr. Brrpston: We have read the letter 
from Chester Bowles attached to your letter 
of January 30 with great interest. 

Unfortunately Mr. Bowles does not tell the 
complete story and the percentage that he 
has quoted on export lumber does not agree 
with the information from the Civilian Pro- 
duction Administration and FEA. 

xport licenses will be issued for 1 year 
from the date if issuance and due to the 
strike and low production last quarter exports 
of 1945 did not reach the amount authorized 
and hence have a carry-over into 1946. In 
addition the quota set up for exports in 1946 
is 1,300,000,000 feet of which 225,000,000,000 
feet is scheduled for the first quarter plus 
carry-over from the fourth quarter of 1945. 
Again, and as apparently admitted by Mr. 
Bowles, this export lumber is primarily hous- 
ing items. 

Not all of our domestic production of an 
estimated 28,000,000,000 feet for 1946 is house 
lumber by any matter of means and actually 
foreign shipments constitute about 4 percent 
under present quantity and not 1.22 percent 
as Mr. Bow!es states. 

Figures themselves mean little unless they 
are coordinated and unfortunately Govern- 
ment agencies compile their own sets of 
figures without relationship to others and 
to substantiate their particular point. Who 
are we to believe? If things get in such a 
state of confusion in one small community, 
and supposedly generally, how can the pub- 
lic differentiate and have confidence in what 
is being passed out to them. 

The labor answer to the problem insofar as 
production is concerned still lies with the 
OPA. It has been months since VJ-day and 
prices on building materials are still priced 
on a war economy and not transformed to 
a civilian economy. In the meantime hous- 
ing demands are increasing and every citizen 
should make himself hear¢ in the Halls of 
Congress for a change in pricing civilian 
economy. 

Cordially yours, 
BILL BaDEAvUxX, 
Secretary. 
OFfriIce OF PRICE ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, January 25, 1946. 
GRAND ForKsS BUILDERS AND TRADERS 


* EXCHANGE, 
Grand Forks, N. Dak. 
GENTLEMEN: I have copy of resolution 


passed by your exchange January 11, 1946, 
relative to housing shortage. , 

Referring to that portion in which you 
discuss the matter of export prices, I wish to 
advise you that you are misinformed when 
you state that the mills are getting from 
$15 to $25 per thousand more for export 
lumber than they do for domestic sales. 

It is true that there is a differential in the 
prices between the two types of sales but 
this was a historical practice prior to price 
control, and was occasioned by the fact that 
there is an extra expense in accumulating ex- 
port cargoes, and placing same free alongside 
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ship. Also, export lumber is graded under 
different rules than those applying to do- 
mestic sales. With so many variables enter- 
ing into the picture, it is impractical for 
anyone to say that export sales return the 
mill a definite dollar-and-cents per thousand 
feet more than domestic sales, or even that 
there is any extra return. 

Even assuming that there is a greater re- 
turn to the mills on export sales, I wish to 
point out that this would not permit the 
mills to sell their output in the export mar- 
ket, as no export sales may be made except 
under license by the FEA. The policy of set- 
ting aside a certain portion of the lumber 
production for rehabilitation of ravaged 
countries is established by the executive de- 
partment of the Government, not by the 
Office of Price Administration. 

Export licenses are then issued by the FEA 
to cover these shipments and we are advised 
that present licenses represent only 1.22 per- 
cent of the Nation-wide production of lum- 
ber, and further that only 35 percent of this 
amount represents items that would be suit- 
able for residence construction. 

I wish to advise you that the present ex- 
treme shortage of building lumber is of 
great concern to this office, and we are now 
actively engaged, after consultation with the 
industry, in revising price schedules in such 
manner that we believe will promote a greater 
production of those sizes and grades that are 
required for residence construction. This 
will not, of course, be a cure-all for the situ- 
ation, as the shortage is caused by the pent- 
up demand during the war years, and will not 
be alleviated until after many months of all- 
out production. 

The matter of allocating lumber in any 
manner is not within the province of OPA, 
hence I will not touch on that portion of 
your resolution. 

I wish to thank you for your interest in 
this matter, and if I can be of any further 
assistance to you will be glad to hear from 
you again. 

Sincerely, 
CHESTER EOWLES, 
Administrator. 

Whereas the housing shortage is becom- 
ing progressively more and more critical as 
our service men and women are returning: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Grand Forks Builders 
and Traders Exchange urge the President of 
the United States, the Congress of the 
United States, and the Office of Price Admin- 
istration to bend every effort to remedy the 
situation. 

We call your attention to the fact that 
even with lumber stgcks in this country 
at their lowest point, that American mills 
are exporting large stocks of lumber as they 
are getting. from $15 to $25 per thousand 
more for exported lumber than allowed by 
the OPA for domestic sales; be it further 

Resolved, That this situation as far as 
both lumber and other building materials 
are concerned be remedied by Congress or 
by the OPA; and 

That consideration be given to a proposal 
of allotting lumber and all other building 
materials to all States on the basis of the 
number of returning service men and women 
in each State, the distribution within the 
State to be handled by a volunteer com- 
mittee to be set up by the various trade 
associations affected. This proposal is to 
give the small communities and small house 
builders an opportunity to get material 
which otherwise might be corralled by mass- 
production contractors and prefabricated- 
house builders in the large centers. 

Dated at Grand Forks, N. Dak., this llth 
day of January 1946. 

GRAND ForKS BUILDERS AND 
TRADERS EXCHANGE, 
Frep E. WESTON, Presideni. 
J. B, Bripston, Secretary. 
» 
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OFFICE OF PRICE ADMINISTRATION— 
RESOLUTION OF FARGO (N. DAK.) 
TRADES AND LABOR ASSEMBLY 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to present and to 
have printed in the Recorp a resolution 
adopted by the Fargo Trades and Labor 
Assembly of Fargo, N. Dak., relating to 
the Office of Price Administration. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was received and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas the trends of commodity prices, 
due to not enough of everything to go 
around, shows imperative need of price con- 
trols to prevent inflation; and 

Whereas the Office of Price Administration 
is being flooded with letters and demands, 
from various pressure groups, that price con- 
trol be lifted and Chester Bowles, Adminis- 
trator, OPA, is making sucl. a determined and 
sincere effort to avert the dangers of in- 
flation; and 

Whereas the continuance of price control 
is a national necessity as evidenced by the 
testimony of millions of consumers and by 
the public statements of our prominent 
statesmen and economists, to wit: 

Bernie Baruch, known as the elder states- 
man and economist, and advisor to Presi- 
dents. “The huge, pent-up demand for prcd- 
ucts which we will see during the next 9 
months is a very serious threat,” said Baruch, 
stressing the importance of holding prices 
down. 

The following are some of the things which 
will happen if Chester Bowles loses his battle 
to stop the inflation flood. If there is in- 
fiation the insurance dollar will be worth 75 
cents, 50 cents, or even 30 cents; persons re- 
tired on pension will see his income shrink 
if there is inflation; every widow living on 
money left by her husband will see that in- 
come shrivel; every school teacher will have 
great difficulty having her salary move up 
when the value of the dollar moves down; 
every civil servant, whether working for city, 
State or Federal Government will be in the 
same boat as the teachers; every college en- 
dowment, every charity or other enterprise 
with fixed invested capital stands ready to 
have its investment evaporate with inflation, 
These groups are letting one solitary man, 
Chester Bowles, fight their battle for them. 
If they were wise they would make their own 
Congressmen do some fighting, too. 

Quoting from Labor, a national weekly 
newspaper: “The Government has obtained 
data showing that major manufacturing in- 
dustries expect about a 50-percent increase 
in labor productivity by June 1946, as com- 
pared with 1939. This sensational disclosure 
is contained in the third reconversion report, 
put out this week by the Civilian Production 
Administration, successor to the War Produc- 
tion Board. The report summarizes output 
forecasts obtained from 1,000 plants mostly 
in metal-working industries. By next June, 
according to the official document, these in- 
dustries expect their production to be triple 
the 1639 level. Nothing has caused employers 
more pain in recent weeks than a report pre- 
pared by economists of the Office of War 
Mobilization and Reconversion showing that 
industry can afford to boost wages by at least 
24 percent without raising prices’; and 

Whereas the work load of the Office of Price 
Administration offices is so great that efficient 
operation cannot be maintained with reduced 
personnel: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That all remaining administra- 
tion OPA offices be continued without reduc- 
tion in personnel to enforce the price-control 
program for the protection of the consumer; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That we commit ourselves in stat- 
ing that we deplore the pressure being 
brought upon Congress by the various pres- 
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oun OS een ee 
tain the price-control program and pricing 
policies of Chester Bowles, Administrator, 
Office of Price Administration; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That this OPA Labor Advisory 
Committee, in official session assembled, go 
on record as demanding that the price- 
control and rent-control program be main- 
tained, and there shall be no lifting of price 
control on any commodities until such time 
as the law of supply and demand will 
about a competitive basis; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
kept on the minutes of our organization and 
copies to be sent to the President of the 
United States; to all North Dakota Senators 
and ; Chester Bowles, Adminis- 
trator, OPA; all local labor councils, labor 
organizations, and labor papers, with the plea 
that they use every honorable means to main- 
tain the price-control and rental-control 
program. 

arco (N. Dak.) TRADES AND LAaBoR 
ASSEMBLY, 
Cari L. Maynarp, Secretary. 


PERMANENT HOME FOR UNITED NATIONS 
ORGANIZATION 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, last week 
I submitted a resolution which provided 
that the location of the permanent home 
for the United Nations Organization be 
at the International Peace Garden, lo- 
cated in Canada and North Dakota. I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp a letter addressed to me 
under date of February 13, 1946, by Henry 
Sunderland, secretary of the Dunseith 
Commercial! Club, of Dunseith, N. Dak., 
together with a description of the Inter- 
national Peace Garden. I ask that the 
letter and the description be printed in 
the Recorp in full. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and description of the garden were or- 
dered to be printed in the REcorpD, as 
follows: 


DuwnsetrH COMMERCIAL CLUB, 
Dunseith, N. Dak., February 13, 1946. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
United States Senkte, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator: Please find enclosed illus- 
trated and descriptive literature on the In- 
ternational Peace Garden. This literature 
gives the history and progress of development 
of the garden since its dedication, on July 
14, 1982. As the garden is located almost 
exactly in the geographical center of North 
America, extending equally into the sovereign 
State of North Dakota and the Province of 
Manitoba, it is an ideal spot for the loca- 
tion of the permanent home for the United 
Nations Organization. 

The Peace Garden commemorates more 
than a century of peaceful relations between 
the United States and the Dominion of 
Canada. It is away fr.m the influences of 
dissension and strife so often found in the 
greater populated centers. After investigat- 
ing its possibilities, I am sure you will agree 
that no better choice could be made for the 
permanent home of the UNU. Additional 
acreage can be supplied easily. In fact, it is 
quite certain that the State of North Dakota 
and the Province of Manitoba will give, free 
of charge, all land needed. 

May I request that you use every effort to 
support Senator Miuzon R. Younc’s invita- 
tion to the UNO committee to establish the 
permanent home of the United Nations Or- 
ganization in the International Peace Gar- 
den. 

Respectfully, 
Hewry SUNDERLAND, 
Secretary. 

Senator Ray Murry, Dunseith, wants me to 

extend to you greetings and thank you for 
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all the work you have put on the United 
Nations Organization's home at the Inter- 
national Peace Garden. 
Greetings. 
H. 8. 


THE INTERNATIONAL Peace GARDEN 


The International Peace Garden is located 
in the central part of the Turtle Mountains, 
which lie in the north-central part of North 
Dakota and in the south-central part of 
Manitoba and almost on the geographical 
center of North America. These mountains 
comprise an area of very fertile table land of 
about 1,000 square miles. They are bisected 
east and west by the international boundary 
and north and south by Highway No. 3 in 
the United States and Highway No. 10 in 
Canada. They are approximately 800 feet 
higher than the surrounding country and 
have an elevation of about 2,500 feet above 
sea level. There are several buttes which rise 
much higher. More than 100 lakes are dis- 
tributed in every nook and corner of these 
mountains. The area is covered with luxuri- 
ant vegetation of various kinds, such as oak, 
elm, poplar, cottonwood, diamond willow, 
and a large number of different varieties of 
small wild fruit trees. More than 100 varie- 
ties of wild song birds have been counted in 
this area. Wild game, such as deer, grouse, 
partridge, chicken, are found in great num- 
bers. It seems that millions of years ago 
when the great glaciers were receding and 
left their alluvial deposits in the form of 
the Turtle Mountains this region was dedi- 
cated at that time by our Creator to become 
the Mount Sinai from which a new covenant 
should be delivered—international peace and 
good will. The International Peace Garden 
was placed in the center of these mountains 
for this purpose. 

HENRY SUNDERLAND. 


DunseITH, N. Dak. 


INTERNATIONAL Peace GARDEN UNO CoMMITTEE 
TO CONFER WITH SENATOR YOUNG AT MINOT 
MonpDaYy 


The following representatives from Rolla, 
Rugby, Dunseith, Bottineau, and San Haven 
met at Dunseith Friday evening, February 8, 
to discuss the telegram received from Senator 
Milton R. Young in reference to his recom- 
mending the permanent site of the United 
Nations Organization at the International 
Peace Garden. From Rolla, Bruce Theel, 
Theo B. Flagerlund, J. Marlin Kyle, Dr. W. L. 
Rothlisberger, Charles Sobelik, Fred Foley, 
Robert Foley, C. R. Jacobson, William J. 
Munro, Warren Munro. From Dunseith, R. H. 
Murry, W. A. Teal, John Hosmer, H. Sunder- 
land, William Evans, William Johnson, Glen 
Shelver, Edwin Olson. From Rugby, Willard 
Anderson, Dr. W. Fox. From Bottineau, 
Roger Bond, B. J. Nelson, Carter Troyer. 
From San Haven, Dr. W. L. Wallbank, 
Charles Anderson. From Kelvin, S. R. Cook. 

On Saturday forenoon a committee con- 
sisting of Robert Foley of Rolla, Senator R. H. 
Murry of Dunseith, Willard Anderson and 
Dr. W. Fox of Rugby, P. M. Christianson and 
Lester Holmes of Bottineau met in Dunseith 
in reference to the above. ‘ 

Senator R. H. Murry, Robert Foley and 
Roger Bond left by plane for Rugby and from 
there with Willard Anderson by auto to 
Minot on Saturday to meet with Senator 
Young. 

It was decided at the conference with 
Senator Young to send the following telegram 
to Senators Connolly and Vandenburg, Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt, Edward R. Stettinius, 
John Dullas and all members of UNO Per- 
manent Site Committee, President Truman, 
and King George at London, England. The 
telegram read as follows: 

“I urge you to consider for UNO perma- 
nent headquarters International Peace Gar- 
dens on border between North Dakota and 
Manitoba and in geographical center of 
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North America and on main air routes to 
Moscow, Chungking, London, and Paris; also 
located adjacent to both Canadian and 
United States transcontinental rail and high- 
way lines. This beautiful, scenic tract of 
land located in the heart of the Turtle Moun- 
tains comprises 2,200 acres and is bounded by 
several thousand more to be made available 
for UNO. This Garden, established by 150,- 
000,000 people of the United States and Can- 
ada, the only International Peace Garden in 
the world and is dedicated to international 
friendship and the peaceful solution of all 
controversies between nations. It is a living 
picture of the ideals upon which the United 
Nations Organization is founded. Is in close 
proximity to Russia-British Dominions and 
symbolizes longings of all peoples for a world 
free from war and aggression. UNO in real- 
ity had its birth on July 14, 1932, with the 
dedication of the International Peace Gar- 
den; it is a beautiful sanctuary and an ideal 
setting for the organization upon which all 
humanity builds its hopes. 
Senator Mitton R. Young. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE PEACE GARDEN AREA 


The plan of development of the Peace 
Garden has been approved by the National 
Park Service of the United States and the 
National Parks Bureau of Canada, and the 
project is so designed that the entire area 
controlled by the International Peace Garden 
Corp. will form a harmonious unit. 

Under supervision of the National Park 
Service of the United States, cooperating 
with the State Historical Society of North 
Dakota, development of the United States 
section ~as proceeded steadily. The Civilian 
Conservation Corps (5CC) camp, established 
in 1934, was actively engaged in the develop- 
ment work until the year 1942, and the build- 
ing of a large dam, an artificial lake, a park 
drive and road system, bridges, buildings, 
picnic shelters, latrines, incinerators, open- 
air fireplaces, a large lodge building, a natu- 
ral amphitheater, tourist cabins, fencing of 
the entire United States area, and many 
other improvements have resulted. 

The formal area, comprising about 160 
acres equally distributed on each side of the 
international boundary line, shown in the 
sxetch on the inside of this pamphiet, now 
partially developed, awaits further improve- 
ment. In it, near the entrance, is located the 
cairn, built of native stones gathered from 
both sides of the boundary line on which it 
rests, and bearing upon .t the pledge of peace 
of the two nations. Directly westward of 
the cairn will be build tLe Peace Tower, 
tallest structure contemplated at the Peace 
Garden, also on the soil of the two nations. 

The program of development as worked 
out by the State and Federal park authori- 
ties of the United Stater includes the con- 
tinuation of work on the formal area, exten- 
sion of water and sew systems. signs and 
markers, field planting, eight additional 
cabins, and a community building. The cus- 
tedi-n’s dwelling, a fine modern structure, 
was completed in 1943. 

On the Canadian side a water reservoir, a 
dam to create a large artificial lake, and a 
gravelled road system were all constructed 
before 1939, while in 1939 $20,000 was spent 
in an extens've reforestation project, an ade- 
quate water supply, fencing, buildings, grav- 
elled walks and drives, wells, and stone curb- 
ing. This work has been under the super- 
vision of the Department of Public Works of 
Manitoba, and the money has been provided 
by the Dom.nion Government. Maintenance 
is being provided by the Province of Mani- 
toba. 

Piots on the formal area have been allot- 
ted to various organizations, who are pro- 
viding the funds for the development and 
maintenance of such plots. The first panel 
west of the cairn will be developed by the 
American Junior Red Cross and the Canadian 
Junior Red Cross, The Women’s Federated 
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Institute of Canada, the Independent Order 
of the Daughters of the Empire of Canada, 
the Daughters of the Empire in the United 
States, the Canadian Business and Profes- 
sional Women’s Clubs and the Manitoba and 
North Dakota Grand Chapters of the Order 
of the Eastern Star already have appropriated 
money and taken steps to develop portions of 
the formal area along the border line. The 
Canadian and American Red Cross societies 
have each contributed $500 for the develop- 
ment and construction of their plots. Some 
of these plots will be under construction and 
development this year, and other organiza- 
tions plan to cooperate, 


LOCATION AND GENERAL DESCRIPTION 


The Turtle Mountains—so named by the 
Indians because of the turtle-like shape of 
the contours of the terrain, comprise a suc- 
cession of overgrown, wooded hills, rising to 
an elevation of about 2,500 feet above sea 
level, or 1,000 feet above the adjacent area, 
extending 45 miles east and west and 20 miles 
north and south, being divided equally by 
the international boundary line. These 
fertile hills abound in small lakes, the larg- 
est being Lake Metigoshe—about 5 miles 
across—many of which provide good fishing, 
boating, and swimming facilities. Abundant 
wildlife, including the largest songbird popu- 
lation of any like area in either country— 
the antlered variety of game among others— 
multiformity of flower and plant species— 
quantities of wild fruits—coupled with 
copious rainfalls insuring luxurious growth, 
all combine to make a perfect setting for 
this, perhaps the first garden dedicated to 
the cause of international good will that ever 
was conceived. 

The International Peace Garden comprises 
an area of about 2,200 acres, 888 of which are 
on the United States side, situated on the 
longest unfortified international boundary 
line in the world, and is 40 miles north of the 
monument marking the exact geographical 
center of North America at Rugby, N. Dak. 
It is easily accessible over numerous gravelled 
highways. “Canal to Canada” (C toC) high- 
way (N. D. No. 3, Canada No. 10), commences 
in the far northern part of Manitoba, cross- 
ing the Riding Mountains approximately 125 
miles north of the international boundary, 
traversing the American Continent until it 
connects with the Pan-American Highway 
in Mexico, thus significantly linking the Gar- 
den cf Peace with the famous monument to 
good will on the border between Chile and 
Argentina, The Christ of the Andes. This 
monument, since 1904, has witnessed a con- 
tinuation of peace pledged between those 
two countries in that year. The Peace Gar- 
den Highway (N. D. No. 43) extends east and 
west through the Turtle Mountains a dis- 
tance of some 50 miles, connecting N. D. 
Highway No. 30 at St. John, N., Dak., with 
N. D. Highway No. 14 at Carbury, N. Dak. 


TOURIST FACILITIES 


The lodge building, an edifice 105 feet long 
with an L-wing 60 feet long, has been avail- 
abie for use since the middle of June 1940. 
The building kas a dining room 25 feet by 
45 fect complete with tables and chairs, and 
available for dinners and banquets. The 
lounge or assembly room, 30 by 50 feet in 
size, has a seating capacity of 200 and may 
be used for meetings and conventions by any 
group. Two hundred steel chairs for the 
lounge were provided by the Rolette County 
Old Settlers’ Association. An office, kitchen, 
and washrooms comprise the rest of the 
lodge. 

Fourteen double cabins containing 28 
units are provided for in the work program, 
7 of which have been completed, providing 
14 modern units, and these are available 
during the season at reasonable rates. Tent 
camping and one picnic area containing 
tables, fireplaces, water, and toilet facilities, 
are adjacent to the lodge building. There 
are three more of these picnic areas, each 
containing covered shelters, throughout the 
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Garden. There is an amphitheater with a 
seating capacity of 1,000, and natural out- 
door stage, the seats being made of split 
logs. Nature lovers and hikers will find 5 
miles of improved trails. Following a foot 
trail south of the Peace Tower site, the 
tourist will be interested to find an overlook 
shelter from which can be viewed the arti- 
ficial lake and the great dam. These two 
projects and many other features throughout 
the Garden are so executed as to appear as 
though made, not by man, but by nature. At 
the beautiful artificial lake in the United 
States section it is expected that a swimming 
beach will be established very soon. Many 
international meetings, programs and vari- 
ous activities of different organizations are 
held each year, and the Garden is available 
for all types of gatherings. The annual 
meeting in September is an outstanding 
event. 

In the Canadian section there is one im- 
proved picnic area with water, shelter, and 
other facilities, and several natural picnic 
areas with about 5 miles of improved grav- 
eled highways. The Manitoba telepho~e sys- 
tem maintains a telephone connection at 
the Peace Garden and there are also tele- 
phone connections available in the United 
States section. 


APPROPRIATIONS AND CONTRIBUTIONS 


So far the State of North Dakota alone has 
appropriated for development of the Peace 
Garden, $30,175 and provided 640 acres of 
land. The Province of Manitoba has con- 
tributed 1,300 acres of land, and through its 
department of public works and labor has 
given extensive cooperation and direction to 
the development of the work in the Canadian 
section. The Dominion Government of Can- 
ada has appropriated $42,000 to date, while 
the United States Government provided the 
area with a CCC camp which developed it over 
a period of years, prior to 1942. 

The United States Congress has appropri- 
ated $60,000 for a customs and immigration 
border station. The Canadian Parliament 
has appropriated $35,000 for improving and 
enlarging their present customs and immi- 
gration station now at the Peace Garden. 
These projects are delayed by World War con- 
ditions. 

Individual contributions have greatly aided 
in this work, showing the universal appeal of 
this ideal. Much encouragement has come 
from foreign lands, also. 

VISUALIZING THE FUTURE 

Visualizing the Peace Garden as only dec- 
ades of effort and expenditure can make it, 
the visitor as he views this ambitious dream 
of a few men gradually being realized, appre- 
ciates the Garden not only for its present de- 
velopment, which is of necessity gradual, but 
for the vista which it opens unto him of a 
future where nations will be at peace, and 
the world free from the carnage of war. The 
consummation of these ideals may take years 
or even centuries, but with God's help, with 
faith, perseverance, and courage, it shall, it 
must, ultimately come about. 


PURCHASE BY VETERANS OF SURPLUS 
WAR MATERIAL 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the body of the Recorp a resolution 
adopted on February 12, by Glenvil, Nebr., 
Post of the American Legion. I have 
frequently protested at what appears to 
be unnecessary confusion accompanying 
the attempts of returned servicemen in 
getting a chance to purchase surplus war 
material. There have been and continue 
to be so many conflicting rules and regu- 
lations that servicemen become discour- 
aged and disgusted, and in many cases 
have stopped even attempting to procure 
much needed material. I am hoping 
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that orders may be issued by the proper 
authorities in charge, so that servicemen 
will be made immediately eligible for any 
available surplus material by simply pre- 
senting their honorable discharge cer- 
tificates. Iam communicating again to- 
day with General Gregory on this sub- 
ject, and hope there will be no further 
delay in properly serving these men who 
have served their country. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows! 


Whereas veterans are finding it more and 
more difficult to purchase suplus Govern- 
ment property, to which preferential right 
has been provided by law; and 

Whereas the supply of such property is 
adequate but due to conditions beyond the 
veterans’ control, little if any of this property 
is getting into their hands; and 

Whereas the veteran is in need of such 
property, and as rules and regulations now 
laid down by the certification agency require 
that he spend considerable time and expense 
to appear personally at the headquarters of 
such certification agency to establish his 
eligibility and, after receiving such certifica- 
tion, he may find it necessary to travel many 
miles and in the opposite direction to make 
the purchase of property desired; and 

Whereas the certification and disposal 
agencies have been changed numerous times 
by Executive order and regulations which fur- 
ther curtails and delays veterans’ possibilities 
of obtaining such property for which he is 
otherwise eligible: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Glenvil Post, No. 26, 
American Legion, hereby directs appropriate 
action be taken to make it possible that the 
presentation of a veteran’s honorable dis- 
charge certificate to the disposal agency be 
sufficient evidence to establish priority and 
eligibility to purchase any surplus Govern- 
ment property within the limits of fair-share 
distribution. It is further directed that a 
more uniform methcd of notification of time, 
location, and type of surplus properties of- 
fered for sale be made available to veterans; 
be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
spread on the minutes of the meeting and 
copies mailed to all American Legion posts in 
Nebraska, the department and national head- 
quarters of the American Legion, all Nebraska 
Members of the Congress, and chairman of 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee of the Congress, 

Adopted by Glenvil Post, No. 26, American 
Legion, Glenvil, Nebr., this 12th day of 
February 1946. 

ARNOLD C. HINRIcHs, 
Post Commander, 
A. T. Boom, 
Post Adjutant. 


FOREIGN LOANS—ADDRESS BY SENATOR 
REVERCOMB 


[Mr. REVERWCOMB asked and obtained 
leave to have printed in the Recorp a radio 
address on the subject of foreign loans, de- 
livered by him on February 5, 1946, which 
appears in the Appendix.| 


LINCOLN DAY ADDRESS BY SENATOR 
STANFILL 


{Mr. WILEY asked end ob-ained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address de- 
livered by Senator STANFILL on February 12, 
1946, which apears in the Appendix. | 


A SENATOR LOOKS AT OFFICE WORK— 
ARTICLE BY SENATOR WILEY 
{Mr. WILEY asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an article en- 
titled “A Senator Looks at Office Work,” writ- 
ten by him and printed in the Office Econ- 
omist, which appears in the Appendiz.] 
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THE BRITISH LOAN 


[Mr. WHEELER asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorn a discussion 


Senator Johnson of Colorado, and Sterling 
Fisher, director of the NBC University of the 
Air, in an NBC broadcast on Our Foreign 
Policy, which appears in the Appendix.| 


PROCEEDINGS AND TRANSACTIONS OF 
BERMUDA CIVIL AVIATION CONFER- 
ENCE 


{Mr. BATLEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp certain portions 
of the proceedings and transactions of the 
Bermuda Civil Aviation Conference between 

of the United States and rep- 
resentatives of the United Kingdom, which 
appear in the Appendix.| 


THE ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY—STATE- 
MENT BY UNDER SECRETARY OF STATE 


ACHESON 


Mr. AIKEN asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp the statement 
on the St. Lawrence seaway and power 
project, made by Dean Acheson, Under Sec- 
retary of State, before the subcommittee of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee on 
February 18, 1946, and also a letter from the 
Secretary of War to the Secretary of State 
under date of February 16, 1946, which ap- 
pear in the Appendix.] 

THIRTEENTH ANNUAL VICTORY CHRIST- 
MAS PARTY, ROCK HILL, 8. C. 


{Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina asked 
and obtained leave to have printed in the 
Recorp the speeches delivered at the thir- 
teenth annual victory Christmas party spon- 
sored by the Rock Hill Primting & Fimish- 
ing Co., Rock Hill, S. C,, which appears in the 
Appendix. | 
THE SOUTH HOLDS THE BALANCE OF 

POWER-—ARTICLE BY THURMAN SENS- 

ING 


{Mr BILBO asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recon an article entitled 
“The South Holds the Balance of Power,” by 
Thurman Sensing, director of research of 
the Southern States Industrial Council, 
Nashville, Tenn., which appears in the Ap- 
pendix.| 


STATISTICAL RECORD OF B'NAI B’RITH 
DURING WORLD WAR iI 


|Mr. MEAD asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorgp a “statistical rec- 
ord of B’nai B'rith war service during World 
War II,” which appears in the Appendix.| 


TRIBUTE TO ALBERT GOLDMAN, POST- 
MASTER OF NEW YORK CITY 


(Mr. MEAD asked and obtained leave to 
have printed im the Recoxp a statement by 
him in tribute to Albert Goldman, post- 
master of New York City, with a testimonial 
from the Association of Postal Supervisors, 
a letter from the Secretary of War, a letter 
from the Secretary of the Navy, and a letter 
from the admiral in charge of the Coast 
Guard, which appear in the Appendix.] 

LINCOLN—EDITORIAL FROM THE 
BISMARCK (N. DAK.) LEADER 


|[Mr. LANGER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “Lincoln;’ published in the Bismarck 
(N. Dak.) Leader of February 14, 1946, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 
ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY PROJECT—ARTI- 
CLE FROM THE WASHINGTON POST 


{[Mr. LANGER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an article entitled 
“Hearings Open on St. Lawrence Seaway 
Project,” published im the Washington Post 
of February 18, 1946, which eppears in the 
Appendix.] 
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MILITARY JUSTICE—ARTICLE FROM THE 
ARMY AND NAVY JOURNAL 


{Mr. asked and obtained 
leave to have printed fm the Recorp an arti- 
cle entitled “Military Justice,” from the Army 
and Navy Journal of December 1, 1945, which 
appears in the Appendix.} 


THE FEPC—EDITORIAL FROM THE 
GREENVILLE (8. C.) NEWS 


[Mr. MAYBANK asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “A Service by Senators From the 
South to All the People,” from the Green- 
ville (S. C.) News, which appears in the 
Appendix. } 


CONDITIONS IN OCCUPIED COUNTRIES OF 
EUROPE 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, about a 
week ago a very interesting discussion 
occurred on the floor ef the Senate re- 
lating to the condition of the people in 
the occupied territories in Europe. At 
that time I called the attention of the 
Senate to the fact that I had written 
General Eisenhower, when he was in con- 
tral, and I offered for the Recorp my let- 
ter and the general's reply. 

I stated that since Genera] Eisenhower 
had come to the United States, and 
had been succeeded by Gen. Joseph T. 
McNarney, because of new evidence 
which had come to light in relation to 
the under-feeding of civilians in Ger- 
many and Austria I had written General 
McNarney. I wish to have printed in 
the Recorp at this point in my remarks 
a letter I received last Friday from Gen- 
eral McNarney dated February 7. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Racorp, 
as follows: 


HeapQuarTers, UniTep STATss 
Forces, BuroPeam ‘THEATER, 
OFFICE OF THE COMMANDING GENERAL, 
February 7, 1946. 
The Honorable ALEXANDER WILEY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SenaTOR Wier: Your letter of in- 
quiry of January 10 concerning the policies 
governing relief and other conditions in the 
United States Zone of Germany has received 
my careful consideration. I welcome the 
opportunity which your letter affords me to 
explain relief policies and conditions now 
prevailing in the United States zone of 
Germany. 

At the present time, United States dollar 
remittances to Germany are not possible as 
no interim rate of exchange has been .estab- 
lished as yet between the Reichmark and 
the dollar. While the desirability of estab- 
lishing such a rate is recognized, complex, 
and technical details still to be worked out 
have prevented tts accomplishment. You 
will understand that this rate would have to 
receive quadripartite agreement to be effec- 
tive in Germany as a whole. 

United States citizens have not been per- 
mitted to send individual gift supplies to 
German nationals as the establishment of 
international postal services, while under 
study, is yet to be effected. Once such cgree- 
ment has been reached, the distriPution of 
packages within the United States zone can 
be reasonably well met by the parcel-post 
service which has now been reinstalled with- 
in Germany. In the interim we have been 
unwilling to receive and distribute with 
military facilities packages for the indi- 
vidual. 

Meanwhile a committee on voluntary re- 
lief supplies, repres:nt2tives of voluntary 
agencies in the United States, has visited the 
several zones in Germany, and that com- 
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mittee is now en route to the United States 
with full information on the German welfare 
organizations and the ents for wel- 
fare supplies In the United States and other 
zones of Germany. This welfare group is in 
accord with the theater policy to equalize 
the distribution of food within Germany us 
a part of our effort to treat all Germans, ex- 
cept for the active Nazis, alike. Eventually 
distribution of packages for the individual 
will be possible although at present German 
rafl and truck transportation resources are 
extremely limited. All gasoline required for 
German use, for example, has to be imported 
from the United States. All coal suitable 
for iocomotive use is obtained from the 
British zone 

There is certainly no objection on my part 
to the Red Cross participating in the collec- 
tion of relief supplies ir the United States, 
nor to Its being represented in the group of 
welfare agencies which are now planning to 
send a total of eight representatives to Ger- 
many. However, the German welfare agen- 
cies have been reor, and denazified. 
They are now doing a creditable job and are 
in a satisfactory position to receive and dis- 
tribute any relief supplies which may be sent 
to the United Stats zone. 

With regard to your question on why cer- 
tain church groups are not permitted to 
operate their relief missions in Germany, the 
lack of internal transportation and the in- 
ability of nonmilitary groups actually to live 
and move in this country except with Army 
assistance preciudes «he operation of relicf 
missions at this time. The provision of re- 
lief through German welfare agencies will be 
centralized through the German Council of 
Minister Presidents for the three states 
within the United States zone. I must re- 
iterate that the dealing with one relief or- 
ganization rather than with the various 
agencies who wouki like to work on their 
own in Germany is not due to the desire of 
the Army to maintain control over welfare 
agencies. 

It is supported by the facts which I have 
stated above, and will, in my estimation, be 
the situation which will exist in Germany for 
some time. Recent congressional visitors, 
American businessmen, and others who have 
been authoriged to travel within the Ameri- 
can gome can provide ample testimony to 
these facts. 

I agree with the statement of the Reverend 
Dr. Edward E. Swanstrom that American 
pubiic opmion favors a program of private 
relief to German civilians. Were that not so, 
I believe that the Committee on Voluntary 
Relief Supplies would not have come to Ger- 
many to see for themselves what work has to 
be dome here. I must, however, take excep- 
tion to Dr. Swanstrom's statement that inno- 
cent children and the aged are dying from 
starvation in the streets of large German 
cities. It ts true that the average ration for 
German civitians is presently 1,550 calories, 
supplemented by indigenous supplies which 
are not rationed, giving a total average caloric 
content of 1,600 to 1,950 calories per person, 
according to the area in which he resides. 
To provide for young children, nursing 
mothers and the sick, as well as for heavy 
workers, there is a sliding ration scale which 
permits supplementary items for these vari- 
ous categories of persons. You will recall 
also that the Potsdam agreement requires 
that the standard of living in Germany be 
not in excess of the average of surrounding 
countries. Even with this limitation it has 
been necessary to make available to the Ger- 
men people in the American zone more than 
100,000 tons of food imported from the United 
States, and further shipments of wheat and 
other commodities in excess of 500,000 tons 
will be imported prior to June 1. While 
transportation to German ports is no longer 
a problem, I can assure you that transpor- 
tation within Germany is still far below pre- 
war standards, 
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Let me add further that the United States 
policy is not one cf starvation in Germany, 
and I have neither seen nor heard of in my 
frequent travels throughout the United 
States zone any evidence of the allegations 
made by Dr. Swanstrom. 

I am sending a copy of your letter to Gen. 
Mark W. Clark, commanding general of the 
United States forces in Austria, since Austria 
is not a part of my responsibility with respect 
to the questions which you raise in your 
letter. I have asked him to make direct reply 
to you. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH T. McNaRNEY, 
General, United States Army, Com- 
manding General, 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I call spe- 
cial attention to certain language in the 
letter which I think is important, and to 
which I think the Senate should give some 
attention. General McNarney says in 
the fourth paragraph of his letter: 

Meanwhile a Committee on Voluntary Re- 
lief Supplies, representatives of voluntary 
agencies in the United States, has visited the 
several zones in Germany, and that com- 
mittee is now en route to the United States 
with full information on the German wel- 
fare organizations and the requirements for 
welfare supplies in the United States and 
other zones of Germany. 


This morning, Mr. President, a Cath- 
olic priest, who had just been in con- 
sultation with one of the members of this 
committee, called at my office. 

The point I am making is that there 
is a great deal of conjecture, of misrepre- 
sentation, and of misinformation on this 
subject. It seemed to me advisable that 
the members of this very committee who 
are now in the United States, Protestant, 
Catholic, and Jewish, should be called be- 
fore the appropriate committee of the 
Senate to give the information they have. 
That in conjunction with the policy out- 
lined by General McNarney, I think 
would bring about immediately action 
on what we want to see done. 

In my letter to him I asked why Cath- 
olic organizations, Protestant organiza- 
tions, Quaker organizations, and the Red 
Cross, were not in a position to look after 
the job; why they were not permitted 
actually to engage in this very neces- 
sary work. The letter from General Mc- 
Narney partially answers that inquiry. 
He suggests that the committee which 
has landed in the United States would 
have some of the answers. 

Mr. President, which Senate commit- 
tee they should be called before I cannot 
say at the moment, but I think it is im- 
portant that appropriate action be taken. 
Our people, not simply those of German 
extraction, but of other racial extrac- 
tions, are concerned with getting to rel- 
atives and to friends the parcels of food 
and clothing they want to send. Up to 
this time there are no facilities for han- 
dling private donations. 

It is with that in mind that I at this 
time have brought the subject to the at- 
tention of the Senate. 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATIONS, 
1947 


The Senate resumed consideration of 
the bill (H. R. 5201) making appropria- 
tions for the Executive Office and sundry 
independent executive bureaus, boards, 
commissions, and offices, for the fiscal 
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year ending June 30, 1947, and for other 
purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Tennessee 
{[Mr. McKE.LLar}] on behalf of the com- 
mittee, on page 11, line 6. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, the 
pending amendment involves a reduction 
of $300,000 in the appropriation for the 
Federal Communications Commission. 
After discussing the matter with a num- 
ber of Senators on Saturday, I wish to 
modify the amendment so as to provide 
for a reduction of $200,000 instead -of 
$300,600. The modified amendment 
would strike out “$5,560,000” and insert 
“$5.360.000.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment is modified accordingly. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, 
this item in the budget estimate was re- 
duced $500,000 by the House, and the 
modified amendment offered by the 
Senator from Tennessee would make a 
further reduction of $200,000. I have 
been over all the testimony taken, to- 
gether with some of the justifications 
which were presented to the House com- 
mittee. Personally, I do not feel that a 
reduction of $200,000, as now proposed, in 
addition to the House reduction of $500,- 
000, is justified. I believe that the work 
load of the Commission is such that any 
further reduction to that made by the 
House will delay development in the com- 
munications and electronics fields. How- 
ever, in view of the fact that the com- 
mittee is willing to reduce the proposed 
cut by $100,000, I feel that perhaps it 
would be better, under the circumstances, 
so far as the ultimate outcome of the ap- 
propriation is concerned, to accept this 
compromise without a fight. 

I wish personally to express my hope 
that this matter will be very carefully 
reviewed in the conference, and that all 
the evidence and justifications which 
have been presented will be given further 
consideration by the conferees. I hope 
that the item will not be so severely cut 
as is even now proposed in the modified 
amendment, because I do not wish to see 
penny-wise and pound-foolish action 
taken by the Congress which will have 
the ultimate effect of retarding develop- 
ment in this field, which has been so tre- 
mendously stimulated by research and 
development carried on in connection 
with the war effort. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the modified 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Tennessee, on page 11, line 6. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, I was a 
member of the committee which investi- 
gated this subject. It was on my mo- 
tion that the amount of the reduction 
was set at $300,000. On Friday, in dis- 
cussing the matter on the floor of the 
Senate, I expressed the view that the esti- 
mate submitted was in some respects 
speculative and conjectural. I stated 
at that time that a perusal of the House 
report showed the increased estimate to 
be largely based upon speculation and 
conjecture. 

I also called attention to the fact that 
Mr. Porter had frankly stated that the 
Commission did not know where its 
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budget would level off. He stated that 
this. year’s budget was intended to get 
the Commission over the hump. His 
testimony and all the other testimony 
indicated that the additional] services 
necessary in the newly developed fields 
could not at this time be foreseen. I am 
still of the belief that all the testimony 
so indicated. 

I wish to read one extract from the 
House hearings, and then I shall no 
longer detain the Senate. On page 40 
of the House hearings, Mr. Smith, Direc- 
tor of the Budget Bureau, in discussing 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion’s budget, said, among other things: 

We went into that very thoroughly. It is 
a pretty startling program, largely because 
of the technical developments. There, 
again, judgment factors are required, be- 
cause it is very difficult to foresee the impact 
of this new technical development in the 
communications field; but it promises to be 
very startling and to throw a very consider- 
able burden upon that agency. 


I call particular attention to this lan- 
guage: 

Now, the agency may be guessing wrong 
about that; we may be guessing wrong; when 
you look at it you may guess wrong about it; 
but the most I can say about it is that the 
Budget and the Commission have done the 
best intelligent guessing that we can supply 
on what is really a pretty volatile program as 


a result, largely, of these new developments 
during the war. 


As I have previously stated, while I feel 
that the $300,000 cut, under the circum- 
stances, considering the field of conjec- 
ture with which we are dealing, would 
not be too great, I join with my colleagues 
in the belief that a meeting of the minds 
on a $200,000 additional cut is preferable, 
and I shall raise no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the modified 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLar], on page 11, 
line 6. 

The amendment as modified was 
agreed to. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I 
offer the amendment, which I send to the 
desk and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Tennessee will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 11, 
line 7, it is proposed to strike out “$2,984, - 
000” and insert “$2,884,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I 
offer another emendment, which I send 
to the desk and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Tennessee will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 37, 
line 24, it is proposed to strike out “$975,- 
000” and insert “$1,125,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I 
offer another amendment, which I send 
to the desk and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Tennessee will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 4, 
after line 19, it is proposed to insert 
the following: 
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EMERCENCY FUND FOR THE PRESIDENT 

Emergency fund for the President: Not to 
exceed $5,000,000 of the appropriation “Emer- 
gency fund. for the President”, contained in 
the First Supplemental National Defense Ap- 
propriation Act, 1943, as supplemented and 
amended, is hereby continued available until 
June 30, 1047: 

Provided, That no part of such fund shall 
be available for allocation to finance a func- 
tion or project for which function or project 
a budget estimate of appropriation was trans- 
mitted pursuant to law during the Seventy- 
ninth Congress and such appropriation 
denied after consideration thereof by the 
Senate and House of Representatives or by 
the Committees on Appropriations of both 

odies, 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I 
wish to modify the amendment on page 
2 by striking out the word “Congress” at 
the end of line 4 and inserting in lieu 
thereof “and Eightieth Congresses.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment is modified accordingly. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, 
will the Senator explain the effect of the 
modification? 

Mr. McKELLAR. It is in the usual 
form. The modification makes the 
amendment apply to the present Con- 
gress. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the modified 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Tennessee. 

The amendment as modified was 
agreed to. 

Mr. McKELLAR,. Mr. President, I of- 
fer the amendment which I send to the 
desk and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Tennessee will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 14, 
after line 4, it is proposed to insert the 
following: 

The Federal Works Administrator is au- 
thorized to accept payment, at par and ac- 
crued interest, of any obligations, held by 
him, of States or other public bodies or non- 
profit corporations, notwithstanding the ma- 
turity dates or any premiums for the redemp- 
tion thereof. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk an amendment which 
I wish to call to the attention of the Sen- 
ator from Maine (Mr. Wuite) and the 
Senator from Kentucky (Mr. BarkK.ey], 
although I do not see the latter in the 
Chamber. On page 36, in line 6, the 
amendment would strike out “$1,408,224” 
and insert “$1,452,512”, an increase of 
approximately $44,000, for the Smith- 
sonian Institution. The Senator from 
Kentucky was very much interested in 
that item; and the Senator from Maine 
(Mr. Wuite] not only was interested in it, 
but he made a speech on it the other day. 
We could not agree to recommend all 
that was requested, but the committee 
authorized the offering of the amend- 
ment I have just stated, which would 
give one-half of what was requested. I 
ask the Senator from Maine if that will 
be satisfactory—and I would ask the 
same question of the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. BarKLey] if he were present. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I am 
grateful that the amendment has been 
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offered. I think the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution asked for $88,000. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is correct. 

Mr. WHITE. Originally I had hoped 
that the entire amount could be ac- 
corded that Institution. As we know, 
the Smithsonian Institution, as I said 
the other day, is now in the one hun- 
dredth year of its life. There are gath- 
ered together under the authority of that 
Institution treasures of simply untold 
value. I think the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution probably ranks with the Louvre 
and the Bri‘ish Museum as a treasure 
box of the things which make for edu- 
cational and cultural advantage and 
progress. Approximately 2,000,000 of our 
people go to the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion and the National Gallery of Art 
every year. They go there as an aid to 
their education and to have their aes- 
thetic tastes and aspirations satisfied. I 
think we should be generous in the ex- 
treme, in order that those collections of 
such great educational, cultural, and his- 
toric value may not come to harm. 

I am glad the Senator from Tennessee 
has offerec the amendment, and I hope 
it will be adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ten- 
nessee on page 36, in line 6. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further amendments to be pro- 
posed—— 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, is the bill 
still open to amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is. 

Mr. AIKEN. Has any amendment 
been offered in regard to the Securities 
and Exchange Commission appropria- 
tion? 

Mr. McKELLAR. No 
ment has been offered. 

Mr. AIKEN. I know that the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin [Mr. LA FoLiettTe] is 
interested in that item. I am, too. I 
desire to offer an amendment in regard 
to it. In line 4, on page 35, where the 
appropriation for the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission now reads “$4.791,- 
700,” I propose to restore the figure to 
the Budget estimate, which subsequently 
was reduced by the House of Represent- 
atives. Instead of having the figure read 
“$4791,700,” I offer an amendment to 
have it read “$5,186,000.” That would 
restore the figure to the recommendation 
of the Bureau of the Budget, which sub- 
sequently was reduced by the House of 
Representatives. The cut amounted to 
approximately $394,000. 

Mr.McKFLLAR. What amount of in- 
crease would the amendment provide for? 

Mr. AIKEN. Approximately $394,000, 
which was the recommendation of the 
Bureau of the Budget, as I understand. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Would the Senator 
agree to modify his amendment so as to 
provide for an increase of $200,000, and 
then let us take the amendment to con- 
ference? 

Mr. AIKEN. I would agree to that. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I shall be glad to 
take the modified amendment to con- 
ference. I am not familiar with the 
item and I shall have to look into it. I 
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shall be glad to hear from the Senator 
from Vermont about it, too. 

Mr. AIKEN. Iam sorry I do not have 
with me the data to substantiate the in- 
crease. 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 
Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 


Mr. HILL. The Senator from Ver- 
mont has suggested that the estimate of 
the Bureau of the Budget was reduced or 
cut by $394,000; is that correct? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. It was reduced 
$394,300. 

Mr. HILL. The distinguished Senator 
from Tennessee has suggested that the 
amendment be modified so as to increase 
the amount provided by the House by 
$200,000. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes: and then I 
shall be glad to take the amendment to 
conference. 

Mr. HILL. Inasmuch as the Senator 
will take it to conference and since, so 
far as I can learn, there was no criticism 
of the item by the committee, and in fact 
there was no presentation as to this mat- 
ter at the hearings held by the Senate 
committee—— 

Mr. McKELLAR. There was no re- 
quest for it. 

Mr. HILL. Was there a hearing on it? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Iam mistaken about 
that; I beg the Senator’s pardon. 

Mr. HILL. Sincc the Senator is going 
to take the amendment to conference, 
I wonder whether he will be willing to 
take to conference an amendment in the 
amount of the estimate of the Bureau of 
the Budget, because the whole matter 
would be in conference, anyway. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It is a large amount. 

Mr. HILL. If itis taken to conference, 
then the distinguished Senator from 
Tennessee and the House conferees can 
work it out, and the Senator from Ten- 
nessee will have the whole matter before 
him then in a way which he would not 
have if he took to conference an amend- 
ment providing an arbitrary increase of 
$200,000 in the amount fixed by the 
House. 

Perhaps the Senator would be willing 
to have the amendment provide for an 
increase of $250,000. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; if that is 
agreeable to everyone concerned. 

Mr. AIKEN. That will be agreeable, 
Mr. President. 

Let me say that in reducing these ap- 
propriation items I think we should take 
into consideration the increased com- 
pensation pay which the various agen- 
cies are required to pay their employees 
under the act which the Congress 
passed last year. 

I understand that the Securities and 
Exchange Commission believe that the 
increase in compensation of their em- 
ployees will amount to approximately 
$500,000. So if we take off nearly $400,- 
000 from the estimates which have been 
made, their working capital will thereby 
be reduced by 20 percent. If the Sena- 
tor is agreeable to an increase in the 
amount of $250,000 above the present 
figure, I will agree to it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Vermont as 
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modified on page 35, line 4, striking out 
“$4,791,700” and inserting “$5,041,700.” 

The amendment as modified was 
agreed to. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp at this point a memorandum 
in relation to the appropriation of the 
Securities and Exchange Commission 
for the fiscal year 1947 as contained in 
the independent offices appropriation 
bill now before the Senate. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


APPROPRIATION OF THE SECURITIES. AND EX- 
CHANGE COMMISSION FOR THE FISCAL YEAR 
1947 as CONTAINED IN THE INDEPENDENT Or- 
FICES APPROPRIATION BILL REPORTED TO THE 
House or REPRESENTATIVES ON JANUARY 22, 
1946 


The 1947 budget estimates of the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission, as approved 
by the President, provided $5,186,000 for sala- 
ries and expenses. The independent offices 
appropriations bill for 1947 provides only $4,- 
791,700 for these salaries and expenses, a re- 
duction of $394,300 below the estimates. The 
report of the Appropriations Committee of 
the House, which accompanied the bill, states 
that $100,624 of the total reduction is to be 
specifically applied to a proposed increase re- 
quested in the estimates for the compilation 
of certain corporate statistics. It is surpris- 
ing to note that no reasons are assigned in 
the House committee report for any of the 
reduction which was made, even that of the 
specific $100,624 item. Consequently no more 
can be done than to emphasize again the rea- 
sons previously advanced for the total in- 
crease over the amount appropriated for the 
fiscal year 1946. Some advantage can be 
gained from the point of view of presenta- 
tion by arbitrarily apportioning the reduction 
other than the $100,624 among the various 
projects for which increases were requested. 
The amounts applied to particular items are 
indicated below. 


CORPORATE SIMPLIFICATION AND GEOGRAPHIC IN- 
TEGRATION OF PUBLIC UTILITY HOLDING COM~ 
PANY SYSTEMS 


The budget estimates provided an increase 
of $111,470 for work incident to the corporate 
simplification and geographic integration of 
holding company systems as required by sec- 
tion 11 of the Public Utility Holding Com- 
pany Act. Sixty-six thousand four hundred 
and seventy dollars of the total reduction has 
been applied to this project, leaving an in- 
crease of only $45,000 for 1947. The number 
of proceedings under section 11 at the close of 
the last fiscal year was the largest in the 
history of the administration of the act. 
This work requires the services of persons 
expert in the public utility field. Our work 
under this section of the act had been re- 
tarded to a great extent during the war be- 
cause of our inability to recruit the neces- 
sary personnel. Many of the members of the 
Public Utilities Division entered the armed 
services and they are now returning to our 
employ in increasing numbers. The reduc- 
tion of $66,470 in our estimates will no doubt 
retard the final consummation of the work 
under section 11. 


SURVEILLANCE OF SECURITIES MARKETS, ETC. 
The Commission’s Trading and Exchange 
Division is responsible for the surveillance 
and supervision of trading on national se- 
curities exchanges and in the over-the- 
counter market. Exclusive of the funds re- 
quested in the estimate for the Compilation 
of Corporate Statistics, further increases 
totaling $62,696 were requested for the Trad- 
ing and Exchange Division. An increase of 
#25,000 is now provided thereby reducing the 
estimate for the Trading and Exchange Divi- 
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sion by $37,696. This decrease may have 
serious ill effects on our work in the investi- 
gation of manipulative and other illegal 
practices in the trading of securities. As is 
well known, the volume of trading both on 
the registered exchanges and in the over-the- 
counter markets is greater now than it has 
been for some years in the past. ‘Lhe likeli- 
hood of sustained and increasing speculation 
is apparent by the record level of public 
savings in cash and in war bonds. An active 
market always provides a fertile field for 
manipulation and other fraudulent prac- 
tices. Increased vigilance is necessary in 
order that injury from security frauds may 
be kept ata minimum. There is little doubt 
but that our work in this field will be re- 
tarded in 1947 if the reduction is not re- 
stored, which might have an adverse effect 
on investors in securities. 


EXAMINATION OF REGISTRATION STATEMENTS AND 
OTHER DOCUMENTS 


The Budget estimate provided an increase 
of $193,700 for the Corporation Finance Divi- 
sion for the examination of registration 
statements and other documents filed with 
the Commission under the various acts it 
administers. It is necessary to allocate 
$115,700 of the total decrease to this Divi- 
sion, leaving an increase of $78,000 for 1947. 
Like other divisions and offices of the Com- 
mission, the staff of the Corporation Finance 
Division was reduced during the war period 
because of appropriation limitations and the 
unavailability of skilled analysts and ac- 
countants. There has been a 44-percent de- 
crease in the personnel of this Division since 
August of 1942, whereas during the last year 
there has been a decided increase in the 
number of registration statements and other 
documents filed with this Commission and 
assigned to the examiners of the Corpora- 
tion Finance Division. As a consequence, a 
backlog of work has accumulated. If the 
reduction of $115,700 is not restored the 
Commission will be faced with a serious 
problem in 1947 in providing the personnel 
to properly examine the many important 
documents reecived under the various acts. 


LEGAL AND ACCOUNTING WORK 


The estimates provided an increase of 
$12,470 for the Office of the Solicitor, which 
now has been reduced to $4,300, eliminating 
$8,170. The $8,170 is necessary to provide 
attorneys to appear as counsel for the Com- 
mission in various legal proceedings, and to 
generally assist in the Commission’s legal 
work. 

ACCOUNTING WORK 


The Budget estimates provided $10,360 for 
the office of the chief accountant, of whith 
$5,180 was eliminated. The chief ac- 
countant and his staff act in an advisory 
capacity to the Commission and its operat- 
ing divisions in matters pertaining to ac- 
counting, and render opinions in such mat- 
ters. In order to do this, it is necessary that 
much research work in the field of account- 
ing be performed. Just prior to the war, a 
study had been started with respect to the 
compilation and restatement of the Com- 
mission’s accounting principles. Much of 
the spade work on this project was finished 
but the work bad to be discontinued during 
the war because of personnel shortages. All 
the work heretofore completed will be lost 
unless additional help can be provided for 
the office of the chief accountant. The 
$5,180 deducted from our estimates would 
provide funds to employ another research 
accountant. 


FIELD INVESTIGATIONS . 


The estimates provided $54,084 to employ 
additional personnel to conduct trading in- 
vestigations and investigations of suspected 
securities violations in the area covered by 
our New York regional office. An increase 
of $22,500 is now allowed and $31,564 
eliminated. 
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There are certain conditions existing in 
the New York area which should receive our 
early attention. For example, there is need 
to investigate the practices of oil royalties 
dealers operating in that area; we should 
undertake investigations with respect to the 
use of the mails and long-distance telephone 
by Canadian operators who offer securities 
for sale in the United States, wherein there 
may be possible violations of the Securities 
Act of 1933; and we should undertake a 
great number of inspections of the books 
and records of brokers and dealers operat- 
ing in that area. There is little hope of 
making any substantial progress in this 
program unless funds are available to em- 
ploy all of the personnel requested in our 
estimate for the New York office. 


COMPILATION OF CORPORATE STATISTICS 


With respect to the elimination of $100,624 
for the compilation of corporate statistics, 
it is to be noted that data from which these 
compilations are to be made are contained 
in the various annual and other reports re- 
quired by law to be made to the Securities 
and Ex Commission, and hence the 
compilation will not involve any increase in 
reporting requirements of any of the corpo- 
rations affected. The compilation includes 
figures on sales, operating profit, net profit 
before income taxes, incomes taxes, net 
profit after income taxes, net worth, net 
profit before and after taxes as a percent 
of net worth, and a multitude of other in- 
formation with respect to the financial 
affairs of corporations in specific industry 
groups. 

This work was performed under a WPA 
project from 1935 to 1943 when it had to 
be discontinued because of the discontinu- 
ance of the WPA and because the Commis- 
sion had no funds with which to continue 
the work. Even while the Commission had 
not undertaken this work as a special proj- 
ect, numerous requests for information of 
this type were received from various agen- 
cies of the Government, Members of Con- 
gress, and from private industry. The Com- 
mission supplied the information on a reim- 
bursement basis where possible, or by detail 
of members of the staff to this work when 
their services could be spared. This arrange- 
ment had been unsatisfactory because we 
were able to furnish the information only on 
a very limited scale.- It would be unfor- 
tunate if another year should go by without 
the resumption of these compilations which 
would constitute a valuable series of statis- 
tics which has always been very much in 
demand. It may be stated that this work 
is not duplicated by any other agency of 
the Federal Government, and emphasis placed 
on the fact that the basic data already in 
our files can be used more advantageously 
by tabulating and publishing it. 

OTHER ITEMS 

The remaining reduction involved $20,696 
for the additional cost in 1947 of periodic 
promotions (required by Public Law 106) 
made in 1946; $6,000 for travel expenses, and 
$2,200 for the purchase of equipment. If 
these amounts are not all restored, it will be 
necessary to allocate funds from moneys re- 
ceived for other projects for these costs. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is still before the Senate, and open to 
further amendment. If there be no fur- 
ther amendment to be offered, the ques- 
tion is on the engrossment of the amend- 
ments and third reading of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time 


The bill (H. R. 5201) was read the 
third time and passed. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, the 
Senate has just passed a bill appropriat- 
ing approximately $5,500,000,000. I no- 
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ticed in some of the newspapers of last 
Wednesday that the public debt had 
been reduced by approximately $3,000,- 
000,000. Was the statement correct? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I saw such a state- 
ment in the newspapers, “but I have not 
verified it. 

Mr. LANGER. I am curious to know 


_ from where the money came by which 


we are enabled to reduce the public debt 
by $3,000,000,000 when, at the same time, 
the Government is selling bonds. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I cannot answer 
the question. I will make an effort to 
obtain information on the subject, and 
when I shall have done so I shall be glad 
to impart such information to the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota. 

Mr. President, I move that the Senate 
insist on its amendments, request a con- 
ference with the House of Representa- 
tives thereon, and that the Chair appoint 
the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. Grass, 
Mr. McKetrar, Mr. Russet, Mr. Green, 
Mr. BANKHEAD, Mr. Bripces, Mr. WHITE, 
and Mr. Reep conferees on the part of 
the Senate. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, inas- 
much as we have an Executive Calendar 
which may occasion some discussion, I 
move that the Senate now proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hoty 
in the chair) laid before the Senate mes- 
sages from the President of the United 
States submitting sundry nominations, 
which were referred to the appropriate 
committees. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no reports of committees, the clerk 
will proceed to state the nominations on 
the calendar. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Atken Green Murdock 
Austin Guffey Myers 
Bailey Gurney Overton 
Bali Hart Radcliffe 
Bankhead Hatch Reed 
Barkley Hayden Revercomb 
Bilbo Hickenlooper Robertson 
Brewster Hill Russell 
Bridges Hoey Saltonstall 
Buck Huffman Smith 
bushfield Johnson, Colo. Stanfill 
Butler Johnston, §.C. Stewart 
Byrd Knowland Taft 
Capehart La Follette Thomas, Okla. 
Capper Langer Thomas, Utah 
Carville Lucas Tobey 
Chavez McClellan Tunnell 
Cordon McFarland Tydings 
Donnell McKellar Walsh 
Ellender McMahon Wheeler 
Ferguson Maybank White 
Pulbright Mead Wiley 
George Millikin Wilson 
Gerry Mitchell 

Gos-ett Moore 
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‘ The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy- 
three Senators have answered to their 
names. A quorum is present. 

The clerk will state the nominations 
on the Executive Calendar. 


RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE CORPORA- 
TION — NOMINATION PREVIOUSLY 
PASSED OVER 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of George E. Allen, of the District of 
Columbia, to be member of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation. 

Mr. TAFT obtained the floor. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the remainder 
of the nominations on the Executive 
Calendar be disposed of. I do not think 
there will be any controversy in regard 
to the other nominations on the cal- 
endar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the remaining nominations on 
the calendar will be stated. 


NAVY DEPARTMENT 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of W. John Kenney, of California, to 
be the Assistant Secretary of the Navy. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


CONTRACT SETTLEMENT 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Horace Chapman Rose, of Ohio, 
to be Director of Contract Settlement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


POSTMASTERS 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of postmasters. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the nomina- 
tions of postmasters be confirmed en 
bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the postmaster nominations 
are confirmed en bloc, and, without ob- 
jection, the President will be notified of 
the nominations which have been con- 
firmed. 

That completes the calendar, with the 
exception of the nomination passed 
over, which will be again stated. 


RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE CORPORA- 
TION—GEORGE E. ALLEN 


The legislative clerk read the nomi- 
nation of George E. Allen, of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, to be member of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is, Will the Senate advise and 
consent to this nomination? 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I rise in 
opposition to the confirmation of the 
nomination of George E. Allen to be a 
member of the Board of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation. It is gener- 
ally understood, I think, that Mr. Allen, 
if appointed to the Board, will be elected 
chairman of the Board. Certainly that 
is within the range of the possibilities. 
Mr. Allen testified at the hearing before 
the committee that when the President 
suggested to him that he wished to nomi- 
nate him he gave him a “thin hint” that 
he would become chairman. The pres- 
ent chairman is, I understand, only tem- 
porary. While the chairman is selected 
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by the Board, they obviously will select 
anyone the President requests them to 
select as chairman, and, in view of Mr. 
Allen’s own testimony, I think we can 
assume that we are, in effect, asked to 
confirm him as a successor to Mr. Jesse 
Jones as chairman of the Board of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield to the Senator 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Jesse Jones has 
not been chairman of the Board for 
quite a long time. He was chairman of 
it until he was appointed Secretary of 
Commerce and Loan Administrator, and 
from then on former Senator Fenderson 
has been chairman. I do not think it is 
quite fair to former Senator Henderson 
to say he is merely temporary chairman. 

Mr. TAFT. I quite agree. However, 
former Senator Henderson has been on 
the Board for a long time. He is quite 
well along in years, and I have not heard 
of any intention of continuing him 
indefinitely as chairman of the Board. 
In any event, it seems to me clear that 
we have to consider whether Mr. George 
E. Allen shall be chairman of the Board 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration. 

Article II of the Constitution, with 
which we are all familiar, reads as fol- 
lows: 

He [the President] shall nominate, and, 
by and with the consert of the Senate, shall 
appoint * * * all other officers of the 
United States, whose appointments are not 
herein otherwise provided for, and which 
shall be established by law. 


The appointment of officers is an Exec- 
utive function in which the Senate par- 
ticipates and has a constitutional respon- 
sibility. ‘This responsibility is perhaps 
not equal to that of the President, but it 
is of the same character. There is a 
general idea that before a man can be 
rejected he must be a criminal, or guilty 
of some sensational default. This is 
wholly untrue. We have the duty under 
the Constitution to pass on the character, 
ability, education, training, and compe- 
tence of nominees. There is perhaps a 
slight presumption in favor of the Presi- 
dent’s nominations, but nothing that re- 
lieves us from maki~g a complete exam- 
ination curselves. Therc is a suggestion 
that in the case of the President’s own 
Cabinet he should have the right to ap- 
point anyone he wishes. I answered this 
in the case of the nomination of Mr. Wal- 
lace a year ago, and showed that Cabinet 
nominees have been rejected a number 
of times. Undoubtedly, the presumption 
in favor of the nominee is stronger in the 
case of Cabinet officers, but that is all. 

At the present time we have before the 
Senate three important nominations, 
none of them to Cabinet positions, but 
all of them to positions which are of 
tremendous importance to the people of 
the United States. Mr. Pauley is nom- 
inated to be Under Secretary of the Navy, 
a vitally important administrative job in 
the preparation of our postwar defense. 
Mr. Allen is nominated as a director of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
with the implication, as I have said, that 
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without further action by the Senate he 
will become Chairman of the Board. 
Commodore Vardaman has been ap- 
pointed to a 14-year term on the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board at a salary of $15,000 
a year. The character of these appoint- 
ments has excited the irdignation of the 
people of this country. Without consid- 
ering the individual cases for the mo- 
ment, they have certain characteristics 
in common. None of the nominees knows 
anything about the job to which he is 
appointed. Mr. Pauley knows nothing 
about the Navy. His semidiplomatic 
trips to Russia and the Far East appar- 
ently showed that he knew nothing about 
diplomacy or our relations with other 
countries. Mr. Allen knows nothing of 
banking, which is the main function of 
the Chairman of the Board of the RFC. 
Commodore Vardaman knows nothing 
about currency or the control of infla- 
tion, though he did have some back- 
ground over 10 years ago for the banking 
functions of the Federal Reserve Board 
by serving in minor bank jobs. 

Furthermore, they are all men who 
have no peculiarly outstanding position 
in their own field of activity outside 
that to which they are appointed, and 
no special qualifications for the jobs to 
which they are appointed. They are ap- 
parently all selected only beeause they 
are personal or political friends of the 
President. 

Outside of these common character- 
istics, each case, of course, must stand 
on its own merits, and will be discussed 
here in the Senate. 

It has been too easily the practice of 
the Senate to confirm appointments un- 
less there is some outstanding disquali- 
fication. I believe that in these cases 
such disqualification will be shown to 
exist. But, apart from that question, I 
see no reason why I, or other minority 
members, should longer assume an™ re- 
sponsibility for inadequate, incompetent, 
and unsuitable appointments to impor- 
tant positions. If the President wishes 
to make such appointments and the 
members of the majority party desire 
to confirm them, then theirs will be the 
responsibility for the kind of government 
we will get. 

In many respects, Mr. President, the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation is 
the most powerful body in the Govern- 
ment. It is authorized to borrow and re- 
lend an incalculable sum; no one can add 
up all the possibilities, but I think it fair 
to say a sum in the neighborhood of $20,- 
000,000,000. Uniike the ordinary Gov- 
ernment department, it is not limited to 
any specific field by authorization laws. 
It may make loans to foreign nations, to 
banks, to insurance companies, to rail- 
roads, to business undertakings of any 
I‘nd. It has constructed thousands of 
manufacturing plants and leased them 
or engaged operators for them. It has 
bought vast quantities of machine tools 
and machinery and leased them to com- 
panies throughout the country. Today it 
has the important job of disposing of 
these plants and machinery, either to the 
companies now using them or to other 
companies. The RFC also has a consid- 
erable control over the subsidy policy of 
the Government. 
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Mr. President, the scope of the activi- 
ties of the RFC was thoroughly consid- 
ered by the Senate when we passed earlier 
this year the bill to take the RFC away 
from the Department of Commerce. 
Perhaps the most comprehensive state- 
ment of these powers was made by the 
distinguished Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
GeorGE] in his appearance before the 
Committee on Commerce of the United 
States Senate. He lists the various pow- 
ers of the RFC beginning with: 


1. Loans under section 5 of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation Act, as amended, 
to aid in financing agriculture, commerce, 
and industry, to— 

(a) Financial institutions, banks, savings 
banks, trust companies, building and loan 
associations. 


And so forth. 

Mr. President, I think I do not need 
to read further, but I ask that there be 
inserted in the Recorp at this point in 
my remarks a list of the authorities of 
the RFC which were placed in the com- 
mittee record by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Georgia (Mr. Grorce], includ- 
ing some 4 pages of more or less fine 
print and including some 33 different 
statutes and powers conferred upon the 
RFC. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
exception, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


I. Loans, under section 5 of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation Act, as amended, 
to aid in financing agriculture, commerce, 
and industry, to— 

(a) Financial institutions; banks; savings 
banks; trust companies; building and loan 
associations; insurance companies; mortgage 
Ioan companies; credit unions; Federal land 
banks; joint-stock land banks; Federal! inter- 
mediate credit banks; agricultural credit cor- 
porations (including regional agricultural 
credit corporations); livestock credit corpo- 
rations; banks, savings banks, and building 
and loan associations closed or in process of 
liquidation to aid in their reorganization or 
liquidation. 

(b) State insurance funds established for 
paying or insuring pu.yment of compensation 
to injured workmen and those disabled by 
disease contracted in the course of their em- 
ployment, or to their dependents. 

(c) State funds created for msuring re- 
payment of deposits of public moneys of such 
States or of their political subdivisions. 

(d) Railroads or receivers or trustees 
thereof to aid in financing, reorganization, 
consolidation, maintenance, or construction, 
by purchase or guarantee of railroad obliga- 
tions or by loans—loans and commitments 
outstanding limited to $500,000,000 in addi- 
tion to loans and commitments made prior to 
January 31, 1935, and renewals thereof. 

(e) Parties to marketing agreements en- 
tered into by Secretary of Agriculture with 
processors, producers, et al., engaged in 
handling agricultural commodities or prod- 
ucts (sec. 8b, Agricultural Adjustment Act, 
approved May 12, 1933, as amended April 7, 
1934, and August 24, 1935). 

(f) Persons, associations, or corporations 
for financing the production, and so forth, 
and orderly marketing of fish of American 
fisheries or products thereof (sec. 5, act ap- 
proved June 19, 1934). 

(g) Processors or distributors for payment 
of processing taxes (sec. 19 (c), Agricultural 
Adjustment Act, approved May 12, 1944). 

Il. Loans to facilitate the exportation of 
agricultural or other products and their sale 
in foreign markets— . 

(a) Ry acceptance of drafts and bills of 
exchange (sec. 5a, Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation Act, approved January 22, 1932), 
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(b) By loans (sec. 201 (c), Emergency Re- 
lief and Construction Act of 1932, approved 
July 21, 1932). 

II. Subscriptions for or loans upon non- 
assessable stock and purchase of capital 
notes or debentures of national mortgage as- 


Finance Corporation Act, as amended Janu- 
ary 31, 1935). 

IV. Loans to and purchase of securities 
and obligations of business enterprises direct, 
or in tion with banks and other lIend- 


subscription to the capital stock thereof, for 
any advantageous to the national 
defense. The War Department and the Navy 
Department are authorized to participate in 
or guarantee any such loans (sec. 5d (2), 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation Act, as 
amended June 25, 1940, and June 11, 1942). 

V. Loans upon or purchase of the assets of 
banks, savings banks, or trust companies 
closed 1930 to 1933, inclusive (sec. 5e (a), 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation Act, 
added by act of June 16, 1934, and amended 
by act of January 31, 1935). 

VI. Purchase of debentures or other obli- 
gations of the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation; outstanding limited to $250,- 
000,000 (sec. 5e (b), Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation Act, added by act of June 16, 
1934). 

VII. Loans and contracts: 

A. Under section 201 (a), Emergency Relief 
and Construction Act of 1932, approved July 
21, 1932, as amended, to finance projects self- 
liquidating in character, to (power of Recon- 
struction Pinance Corporation to approve 
applications under such sec. 201 (a) termi- 
nated June 26, 1983, pursuant to sec. 301, 
National Industrial Recovery Act, approved 
June 16, 1933) : 

(a) States, municipalities, and political 
subdivisions of States; public agencies of 
States, municipalities, and political subdivi- 
sions of States; public corporations; boards 
and commissions; and public municipal in- 
strumentalities of one or more States. 

(b) Corporations formed to provide hous- 
ing for families of low tmcome or for recon- 
struction of slum areas. 

(c) Private corporations to aid in carrying 
out the construction, replacement, or im- 
provement of bridges, tunnels, docks, via- 
ducts, waterworks, canals, and markets de- 
voted to public use. 

(d) Private limited-dividend corporations 
to aid in fimancing projects for the protec- 
tion and development of forests and other 
renewable natural resources. 

(e) Aid in financing the construction of 
publicly owned bridges to be used for rail- 
road, railway, and highway uses. 

(f) Nonprofit corporations organized to 
finance the repair or reconstruction of build- 
ings damaged by earthquake, fire, tornado, 
or cyclone in 1933; limited to an aggregate 
of $20,000,000—$8,000,000 in the case of pri- 
vate property, and $12,000,000 in the case of 
municipalities or political subdivisions of 
States or their public agencies, including 
public-sehool boards and districts. 

B. Under section 301 of the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act, approved June 16, 
1933, as amended June 19, 1934; further 
loans and contracts for completion or proper 
functioning of projects or which will increase 
assurance of repayment of Corporation’s in- 
vestments in loans or contracts made under 
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section 201 (a) of the Emergency Relief and 
Construction Act of 1932, as amended 
(A (a). sree 

der section 5d, Reconstruction Fi- 
oa Corporation Act, as amended April 
13, 1938, to aid in projects au- 
thorized under Federal, State, or municipal 
law— 

(a) States, municipalities, and political 
subdivisions .of States. 

(b) Public agencies and instrumentalities 
of States, municipalities, and political sub- 
divisions of States. 

(c) Public corporations, boards, and com- 
missions. 

VIII. Loans to finance the carrying and 
orderly marketing of agricultural commodi- 
ties and livestock produced in the United 
States (sec. 201 (d), Emergency Relief and 
Construction Act of 1932, approved July 21, 
1932). 

IX. Subscriptions for preferred stock of 
national or State banks or trust companies, 
loans secured by such stock as collateral, 
and purchases of capital notes or debentures 
of State banks or trust companies (sec. 304, 
act approved March 9, 1933, as amended 
March 24, 1933). 

X. Subscriptions for preferred stock and 
purchases of,capital notes, or other forms of 
indebtedness, of insurance companies, and 
loans secured by such stock or notes, or 
other forms of indebtedness, as collateral; 
limited to $75,000,000 outstanding (secs. 1 
and 2, act approved June 10, 1933, as 
amended June 19, 1934, and January 31, 
1935). 

XI. Mining loans (sec. 14, act approved 
June 19, 1934, as amended January 31, 1935, 
and September 16, 1940) to corporations, in- 
dividuals, and partnerships engaged in— 

(a) Mining, milling, or smelting of ores. 

(b) Development of ore bodies containing 
gold, silver, tin, or strategic or critical min- 
erals; limited to $10,000,000, and not over 
$40,000 to any corporation, individual, or 
partnership. 

XII. Loans to or for the benefit of public- 
school districts or other public-school au- 
thorities— 

(a) For payment of teachers’ salaries due 
prior to June 1, 1934; outstanding limited to 
$75,000,000 (sec. 16, act approved June 19, 
1934). 

(b) To reduce and refinance outstanding 
indebtedness or obligations incurred prior 
to August 24, 1935; and for repairs, exten- 
sions, or improvements necessary to protect 
such loans; limited to $10,000,000 (act ap- 
proved August 24, 1935). 

XIII. Loans to corporations, partnerships, 
individuals, municipalities, or political sub- 
divisions of States or of their public agencies, 
including public-school boards and public 
school districts, and water, irrigation, sewer, 
drainage, and flood-control districts for fi- 
nancing— 

(a) The repair, construction, reconstruc- 
tion, or rehabilitation— 

1. Of structures or buildings, including 
necessary equipment, appliances, fixtures, 
machinery, and appurtenances; 

2. Of water, irrigation, gas, electric, sewer, 
drainage, flood control, communication, or 
transportation systems, highways and 
bridges; 
damaged or destroyed by catastrophe in the 
years 1935 or 1936. 

(b) The acquisition of structures, building, 
or property in replacement of property de- 
stroyed or rendered unfit for use by catastro- 
phe in the years 1935 and 1936. 

Limited to $50,000,000 (act approved April 
13, 1934, as amended July 26, 1935, and April 
17, 1936). 

XIV. Loans and advances to the Secretary 
of Agriculture to acquire, handle, and market 
cotton owned or held as collateral by other 
governmental departments and agencies 
(sec. 5, Agricultural Adjustment Act, ap- 
eae May 12, 1933, as amended June 19, 

4). 
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XV. Soene.09:09 fan se banats. 08 agnor, 
tural improvement districts—drainage, levee, 
irrigation, etc —to reduce and refinance out- 


construct, complete, repair, extend, improve, 
or make additions to, projects; or purchase 
or acquire additional drainage, levee, or irri- 
gation works, or property, rights, or appur- 
tenances in connection therewith. Limited 
to $125,000,000 (sec. 36, Emergency Farm 
Mortgage Act of 1933, approved May 12, 1933, 
as amended June 22, 1936). 

XVI. Loans to managing agencies of farm- 
ers’ cooperative mineral-rights pools for de- 
fraying the cost of organizing such pools 
(sec. 13, act approved June 19, 1934). 

XVII. Loans to Administrator of the Rural 
Electrification Administration. Limited to 
$50,000,000 for fiscal year 1937 (Rural Electri- 
fication Act of 1935, approved May 20, 1936); 
$100,000,000 for fiscal year ending June 30, 
1939 (Rural Electrification Act of 1936, ap- 
proved May 20, 1936, as amended by sec. 401, 
Rural Electrification Act of 1938, approved 
June 21, 1938; $100,000,000 to the Secretary 
of Agriculture for loans in accordance with 
the Rural Electrification Act of 1936, as 
amended, by Department of Agriculture Ap- 
propriation Act, 1941, approved June 25, 
1940; $100,000,000 by Department of Agri- 
culture Appropriation Act, 1942, approved 
July 1, 1941; and 810,000,000 by Department 
of Agriculture Appropriation Act, 1943, ap- 
proved July 22, 1942; and $25,000,000 by De- 
partment of Agriculture Appropriation Act, 
1945, approved June 28, 1944). 

XVIII. Loans to receivers appointed under 
section 29 of the Federal Farm Loan Act, as 
amended, or by a United States district court, 
to pay taxes on farm real estate owned or 
pledged to land banks (sec. 27, Emergency 
Farm Mortgage Act of 1933, approved May 12, 
1933). 

XIX. Loans to the Corporation of Foreign 
Security Holders, a corporation authorized to 
be created to protect, conserve, and advance 
the interests of holders of foreign securities 
in default. Limited to $75,000 (sec. 209, Cor- 
poration of Foreign Bondholders Act, 1933, 
approved May 27, 1933). 

XX. Advances to the reclamation fund, 
upon request of Secretary of the Interior, for 
the completion of projects under construc- 
tion or approved and authorized on May 12, 
1933. Limited to $5,000,000 (sec. 37, Emer- 
gency Farm Mortgage Act of 1933, approved 
May 12, 1933). 

XXI. Purchase of marketable securities 
from the Federal Emergency Administration 
of Public Works (now Public Works Adminis- 
tration, Federal Works Agency). Amount 
held limited to $400,000,000 (Emergency Ap- 
propriation Act, fiscal year 1935, approved 
June 19, 1934; and Public Works Administra- 
tion Extension Act of 1937, approved June 29, 
1937). 

XXII. Purchase from United States Hous- 
ing Corporation certain mortgages on prop- 
erty in Lincoln Gardens project, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J. (act approved June 25, 1938). 

XXIII. Purchase from Secretary of the 
Treasury of capital stock of Federal home- 
loan banks (sec. 2, Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation Act, as amended June 25, 1940, 
and sec. 304, act approved March 9, 1933, as 
amended June 25, 1940). 

XXIV. Loans to or subscriptions for pre- 
ferred stock of Export-Import Bank of Wash- 
ington: Loans or other obligations of bank 
outstanding at any one time shall not exceed 
$700,000,000. Loans to or subscriptions for 
preferred stock of Export-Import Bank to 
enable bank to make loans to governments, 
their central banks, or other acceptable bank- 
ing institutions and, when guaranteed by 
such government, a central bank or other 
acceptable banking institution, to a political 
subdivision, agency, or national of such gov- 
ernment, not to exceed #%500,000,000, out- 
standing at any one time (see 5d, Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation Act, as amend- 
ed September 26, 1940, and sec. 9, act ap- 
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proved January 31, 1935, as amended Septem- 
ber 26, 1940). 

XXV. Loans to or purchase of capital stock 
of any tion— 

(a) For producing, acquiring, and carrying 
strategic and critical materials, and 

(b) For plant construction, expansion, and 
equipment, and working capital, to be used 
by the corporation in the manufacture of 
equipment and supplies necessary to the 
national defense. 

(Sec. 5, Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion Act, as amended September 26, 1940.) 

XXVI. Creation or organization, at any 
time prior to July 1, 1943, of a corporation 
or corporations with power— 

(a) To produce, acquire, carry, sell, or 
otherwise deal in strategic or critical mate- 
rials; 

(b) To purchase and lease land, purchase, 
lease, build, and expand plants, and pur- 
chase and produce equipment, facilities, ma- 
chinery, materials, and supplies for the man- 
ufacture of strategic and critical materials, 
arms, ammunition, and implements of war, 
any other articles, equipment, facilities, and 
supplies necessary to national defense, and 
such other articles, equipment, supplies, and 
materials as may be required in the manu- 
facture or use of any of the foregoing or 
otherwise necessary in connection therewith; 

(c) To lease, sell, or otherwise dispose of 
such land, plants, facilities, and machinery to 
others to engage in such manufacture; 

(a) To engage in such manufacture itself, 
if the President finds it necessary; 

(e) To produce, lease, purchase, or other- 
wise require railroad equipment (including 
rolling stock), and commercial aircraft, and 
parts, equipment, facilities, and supplies nec- 
essary in connection with such railroad 
equipment and aircraft, and to lease, sell, or 
otherwise dispose o7 the same; 

(f) To purchase, lease, build, expand, or 
otherwise acquire facilities for the training 
of aviators and to operate or lease, sell, or 
otherwise dispose of such facilities to others 
to engage in such training; and 

(g) To take such other action as the Pres- 
ident and the Federal Loan Administrator 
may deem necessary to expedite the national 
defense program. 

Aggregate amount of funds of Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation outstanding at any 
one time to carry out clause (g) shall not ex- 
ceed $200,000,000. 

(Sec. 5d, Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion Act, as amended June 10, 1941.) 

XXVII. To acquire real estate, or any right 
or interest therein, by purchase, lease,. con- 
demnation, or otherwise determined by the 
Corporation to be necessary or advantageous 
to the carrying out of any authority vested in 
any corporation created pursuant to section 
5d of the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion Act, as amended. (See previous item.) 
(Sec. 5d, Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
Act, as amended by sec. 1 of act approved 
March 27. 1942.) 

XXVIII. Loans to foreign governments, to 
their central banks, or to any person, commis- 
sion, association, corporation, or bank acting 
for or on behalf of such government, for the 
purpose of achieving the maximum dollar ex- 
change value in the United States for the 
securities or property of any such government, 
central bank, person, commission, association, 
corporation, or bank (sec. 5d, Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation Act, as amended June 10, 
1941). 

XXIX. Loans to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture for farm tenancy loans in accordance 
with Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act ap- 
proved July 22, 1937, $50,000,000 by Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Appropriation Act, 1941, 
approved June 25, 1940; $50,000,000 by De- 
partment of Agriculture Appropriation Act, 
1942, approved July 1, 1941; $32,500,000 by 
Department of Agriculture Appropriation 
Act, 1943, approved July 22, 1942, and ?30,- 
000,000 by Department of Agriculture Appro- 
priation Act, 1944, approved July 12, 1943, and 
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615,000,000 by Department of Agriculture Ap- 
propriation Act, 1945, approved June 28, 1914. 

XXX. Loans to the Secretary of Agriculture 
for rural rehabilitation loans, $125,000,000 by 
Emergency Relief Appropriation Act, fiscal 
year 1941, approved June 26, 1940; $120,000,- 
000 by Department of Agriculture Appropria- 
tion Act, 1942, approved July 1, 1941; $97,- 
500,000 by Department of Agriculture Appro- 
priation Act, 1943, approved July 22, 1942; 
$60,000,000 by Department of Agriculture Ap- 
propriation Act, 1944, approved July 12, 1943. 
(Increased to $67,500,000 by First Supple- 
mental National Appropriation Act, 1944, ap- 
proved December 23, 1943, and $67,500,000 by 
Department of Agriculture Appropriation Act, 
1945, approved June 28, 1944.) 

XXXI. Loans or purchase of securities to 
cooperate with States to finance, or to aid in 
financing, the acquisition of right-of-way 
necessary or desirable for road projects eligi- 
ble for Federal aid under the Federal Highway 
Act (Federal Highway Act of 1940, approved 
September 5, 1940). 

XXXII. To supply funds to War Damage 
Corporation (created pursuant to section 5d 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
Act, as amended) only on the request of the 
Secretary of Commerce with the approval of 
the President, not exceeding $1,000,000,000 
(sec, 5g, Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
Act, as amended by sec. 2 of the act approved 
March 27, 1942). 

XXXIII. To purchase or make loans upon 
the security of any article or commodity the 
sale or distribution of which is rationed under 
authority of the United States (sec. 5h, Re- 
construction Finance Corporation Act, as 
amended by act approved May 11, 1942). 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I shall 
read the statement which was then made 
by the distinguished Senator from 
Georgia. He said: 


Now, Mr. Chairman, as I saia before read- 
ing this summarized statement of the powers 
and authority given to the RFC and its vari- 
ous subsidiaries, organized under the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation Act or 
otherwise, I think the vast powers and vast 
authority given is the strongest possible argu- 
ment that anyone can make for the return, 
' or for the hastening of the return, of these 
powers to an independent agency of the Gov- 
ernment created by the Congress and re- 
sponsible to the Congress. 


I emphasize the fact that this is a 
position which is peculiarly responsible 
to the Congress. It is just the antithesis 
of the office held by a member of the 
President’s Cabinet. The Congress cré- 
ated the RFC, and granted it extraordi- 
narily wide powers, powers almost legis- 
lative in extent, and has granted those 
powers largely because of its confidence 
in the management of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation. 

The Senator from Georgia proceeded: 

More and more, the responsibility of Con- 
gress for the creation of these vast powers 
and for the grant of these vast authorities 
is placed upon the Senate of the United 
States as a member of the legislative branch 
of this Government. 

I am firmly of the opinion, myself, that 
as we follow through the mobilization pe- 
riod to the end of the war, whenever it may 
come, and as we also enter into and follow 
through the reconversion period, that this 
direct responsibility ought to be recognized 
by the Congress and ought not to be placed, 
or continued, in an officer in the executive 
branch of the Government who is a part of 
the official family, so to speak, of the Chief 
Executive of the Nation. 


Yet apparently Mr. Allen is appointed 
because he is a part, so to speak, of the 
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close personal family, almost, of the 
President of the United States. 

The Senator from Georgia then said: 

These powers are too vast and are too 
sweeping; the economic control over this 
country, and the political controls, if I may 
be bold enough to say so, simply cannot be 
estimated. And for both reasons, and all 
reasons, and under all the circumstances, I 
hope that the committee will approve the 
bill which I have introduced. 


That bill transferred from the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, to which Mr. Wallace 
had just been appointed, the control of 
the RFC, and set it up as an independent 
agency. 

The RFC has made on the whole an 
excellent record. It has been conserva- 
tively administered under the general di- 
rection of Mr. Jesse H. Jones, who pro- 
tected the Government’s interest in mak- 
ing loans with the general point of view 
of a banker interested in the soundness 
of the proposal made to him, and at least 
the possibility of the loan being repaid. 
I might point out that Mr. Jones was not 
either a personal or political appoint- 
ment, being a Democrat from Texas, ap- 
pointed by President Hoover because he 
thought him qualified to do a job for the 
Government. Congress has always had 
confidence in Mr. Jones, and therefore 
granted far more unlimited powers to 
the RFC than would otherwise have been 
granted. I think Congress was too gen- 
erous, and that the powers should be cut 
down, but certainly there seems to be 
no plan to cut down the powers at the 
present time, and we are asked to con- 
firm Mr. Allen to a position to which all 
those powers are still adherent. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
STewartT in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Ohio yield to the Senator from 
Illinois? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. I am interested in ascer- 
taining what Jesse Jones did when he 
became head of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation with respect to re- 
linquishing his power or authority inso- 
far as his position as director in differ- 
ent corporations was concerned. 

Mr. TAFT. Ido not know. I have no 
reason to believe that he remained di- 
rector or drew salary as director of any 
corporation. We had only one witness 
before us on the nomination of Mr. Allen, 
and that was Mr. Allen himself, and the 
subject suggested by the Senator from 
Illinois was not discussed. I shall later 
discuss the position of Mr. Allen with 
reference to what he proposes to retain 
in the way of offices. He proposes to 
give up some of his connections but to 
retain others which I shall describe. 

Mr. LUCAS. My only reason for rais- 
ing the question was that the able Sen- 
ator had referred to Jesse Jones as one 
who was fitted for the position to which 
Mr. Allen has been appointed, and I 
heartily agree with the Senator in that 
statement. I thought perhaps the Sena- 
tor might have information on the sub- 
ject, which seems to me to be rather im- 
portant, in view of the Senator’s opinion. 

Mr. TAFT. I should have no objec- 
tion to Mr. Allen retaining stock in any 
company, but the RFC Act provides that 
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if a member of the Commission finds that 
he is interested in a company which 
comes before the Commission, he cannot 
participate in the proceedings regarding 
that company. The question here goes 
further: It is whether he may continue 
to draw salaries from various companies 
which may have business with the Gov- 
ernment. , 

Congress has always regarded the RFC 
as practically an agency of Congress, au- 
thorized to some extent to exercise legis- 
lative powers which Congress desires 
closely to scrutinize. When it was pro- 
posed to turn over the administration of 
this vast agency to Mr. Henry Wallace, a 
bill was hastily prepared to make it inde- 
pendent of the Department of Commerce, 
We should, therefore, examine with spe- 
cial care the appointment of Mr. Allen to 
be a member of the Board: The Board 
selects its own chairman. 

As I pointed out, Mr. Allen has received 
a “thin hint” from the President that he 
is to be chairman. I doubt that the 
President will go back on that implied 
understanding. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, did 
the Senator from Ohio make any effort 
to ascertain just how thin the hint was? 

Mr. TAFT. No. Mr. Allen testified 
that the President gave him a “thin hint” 
that he would be chairman, but when he 
was asked whether he would take it, he 
said he would, and later when he saw that 
his nomination to be merely a member of 
the Board had been sent to the Senate, it 
upset him a little that nothing was said 
about his being chairman. Then it was 
pointed out to him—not by the President, 
but by others—that the chairman was 
not appointed by the President, but was 
chosen by the Board itself. Ido not know 
what Mr. Allen meant by a “thin hint,” 
but in view of his relations with the 
President. I think it certainly was an 
implied statement that that was the 
probability, though it was probably not a 
promise. 

Mr. President, we have to consider, 
therefore, whether Mr. Allen is compe- 
tent to fill the position of Chairman of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 
No one testified except Mr. Allen, and so 
our story of his qualifications comes from 
him, and I think he was perfectly frank 
and perfectly truthful in the description 
of what his life has been and what his 
business is. 

He is a public relations man. Exactly 
what a public relations man is, is not 
entirely clear from his testimony, nor is 
it entirely clear in my mind, But evi- 
dently the position is regarded as impor- 
tant, and is well paid, because Mr. Allen 
is receiving $28,000 a year from the Home 
Fire Insurance group, and other moneys 
he receives make his total income ap- 
proximately $50,000 a year. 

His entrance into other fields than 
that of public relations has not been for 
long periods or particularly successful. 
He practiced law for less than a year in 
Indianapolis, when he first came back 
from the World War, as I recall. He 
operated a few hotels for several years 
until they went into bankruptcy in 1933, 
when he was appointed a Commissioner 
of the District of Columbia. He was in 
the sales department of the General 
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Chemical Co. for a few months, and left, 
he said, not exactly on request, but be- 
cause his services were not very satis- 
factory. 

His success has been in the line of 
public relations, as a chamber of com- 
merce secretary, promoter of conven- 
tions, and public relations man in Wash- 
ington for fire insurance and other com- 
pahies. 

In 1938 Mr. Allen left the position of 
Commissioner of the District of Colum- 
bia and became the public relations man 
for the Home Fire Insurance Co. He is 
not an insurance man; he has never sold 
insurance for them; he has never at- 
tended to the other end of the business— 
that is, investing money for them. He 
merely is their public relations man. I 
suppose that means that he should be 
active in Washington and in New York; 
that he should indicate the general type 
of publicity which would be advisable in 
order to keep their relations on a more 
friendly basis with the public; that he 
would tell them how to operate on a more 
friendly basis with the Government; and 
that while in Washington he would re- 
port to them and indicate to them the 
general trend of affairs in Washington. 
Mr. President, there is nothing criminal 
in connection with that job. I do not 
want to imply anything of the sort. But 
it is apparently a job which is peculiarly 
a matter of contact with Government 
officials. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? : 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. McMAHON. The Senator does not 
seem to have had a great deal of expe- 
rience or contact with public-relations 
representatives. Of course, it is a pro- 
fession or a business, call it what you 
will, which has had a large develop- 
ment in recent years. But I happen to 
know several of them, mer of great in- 
telligence and great industry and of a 
considerable degree of wisdom, who are 
being paid by the great corporations of 
the country for their objective, disinter- 
ested advice on the myriad problems 
which arise in the operation of a great 
industry. I think the Senator will find 
that there is no large industry doing a 
Nation-wide business in the United 
States today that has not retained a 
public-relations counsel. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr, Allen is not practicing 
as a public-relations counsel. He is liv- 
ing here in Washington, holding a couple 
of Government jobs, one with the War 
Damage Corporation and another with 
the Alien Property Custodian. He is 
associated with the Government, and at 
the same time drawing money from half 
a dozen large corporations—for what? 
For being their public-relations man in 
Washington to present their case to the 
Government, to tell them what the Gov- 
ernment is thinking about the matters 
in which they are interested. That is a 
perfectly legitimate profession. I am 
only trying to say that it is not one 
which would qualify a man to be chair- 
man of the board of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. 

Mr. President, why does the Home Fire 
Insurance group of companies employ 
a man in Washington at $28,000 a year? 
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He was employed in that capacity in 
1938. In 1935 the Home Fire Insurance 
group was one of a group of companies 
which: got into trouble with the public, 
if you please. Their public relations 
were not so good. They joined with a 
great many other companies and went 
to Missouri and bribed Mr. Pendergast 
to have a case dismissed, or to obtain 
for them a rate increase, in effect, and 
Mr. Pendergast received $300,000 for 
that. That was in 1935, before the time 
Mr. Allen was appointed. Mr. Allen had 
nothing to do with it. I do not want to 
give that impression at all. But why did 
they want to get a public-relations man? 
They were sued in the courts of Missouri, 
and this group of companies paid $47,000 
toward this bribe. That case is set out 
in the Federal reports. I do not care to 
read it, and do not mention it except to 
show why they wanted a public-rela- 
tions man in Washington. 

Furthermore, the Attorney General 
was bringing suit against all these fire in- 
surance companies, alleging that they 
were engaged in unlawful practices under 
the Sherman Act, and trying to put them 
under Federal control. Obviously it was 
desirable that they have in Washington 
a@ man who knew officials of the Govern- 
ment, a man who could tell them what 
was going on, how much danger there 
was, a man who might even have some- 
thing to say about the appointment of 
those who would be concerned with the 
prosecution. Certainly, it is a perfectly 
legitimate job. I only say it is not a 
job which qualifies a man to be chair- 
man of the BoardcitheRFC. Of course, 
ever since then th. insurance companies 
have been in trouble with the Govern- 
ment, and they also have had negotia- 
tions with the Government. For in- 
stance, take ihe case of the War Damage 
Corporation, which issued, I forget how 
many billion dollars’ worth of war in- 
surance. That corporation negoti- 


ated with the insurance companies and 


placed in its policies a 20 percent rein- 
surance provision, by which the com- 
panies reinsured war-damage insurance 
to a certain extent. 

Mr. Allen not only represented the 
Home Fire Insurance group of companies 
but he sat on the Board of the War Dam- 
age Corporation. I do not think he did 
anything on that Board that would not 
have been done had he not been there. 
Nevertheless it was an advantage to the 
companies to have him on the War Dam- 
age Corporation, merely to be certain 
that the Government did not go perma- 
nently into the insurance business, if 
you please, or to see that the terms on 
which it dealt with the insurance com- 
panies were fair. 

Mr. President, in addition to the $28,000 
a year—and he has only 100 shares of 
stock in the company, and his connec- 
tion is only that of public relations 
man—he also receives director fees from 
a list of some 15 other companies which 
are closely connected with the Home 
Fire Insurance group of companies. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. Will the Senator from 
Ohio tell us whether there was any 
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testimony which indicated at what time 
Mr. Allen acquired shares in the various 
companies and became connected with 
them as an officer? 

Mr. TAFT. I said his connection with 
the Home Fire Insurance group of com- 
panies began in 1938, and I shall take 
up each company as I come to it. Most 
of them were acquired, if the Senator 
is interested, before Mr. Truman be- 
came President—all except the Repub- 
lic Steel, to which he wa~ appointed af- 
ter Mr. Truman became President. 

Mr. AIKEN. What I am interested in 
knowing is whether the acquisition of 
stock in these corporations occurred 
about the time Mr. Allen became more 
influential in Government, or whether 
he was in the corporations and owned 
stock before he made his connections 
with the Government. 

Mr. TAFT. The connection with the 
Government I think occurred in most 
cases afterwards. I think it was his per- 
sonal friendship and his knowledge of 
people in Washington, rather thar any 
particular Government connection, that 
led to his employment as public relations 
man. So far as the stock is concerned, 
the stock of most of these companies was 
bought on the market and paid for in 
full. There was only one exception, to 
which I shall refer. I think he bought 
the stocks as investments, because when 
he was madg a director he had to qua’ify 
and probably brought the shares of stock 
in a perfectly proper way. I donot think 
his acquisition of stock in the companies 
is of muchimportance. The whole ques- 
tion is the drawing money from them. 
It is much more important to get a salary 
of $6,000 from a company. To get that 
much by way of dividends it would be 
necessary to buy a great deal of stock. 
The salary is the more important feature. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Car- 
VILLE in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Ohio yield to the Senator from 
Louisiana? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. OVERTON. The Senator has 
spoken of the different business in which 
Mr. Allen has been engaged. Will the 
Senator mention the fact that he was 
connected with the District of Columbia 
Government, as one of the Commis- 
sioners of the District? I want to know 
what the record shows with respect to 
the fact that at one time he was one of 
three Commissioners administering the 
affairs of a concern which spent at that 
time about $40,000,000 a year. So far as 
I know he has a very splendid record in 
the conduct of the affairs of that organ- 
ization. That activity is the District of 
Columbia. For several years he was one 
of the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia. At that time I happened to be 
the chairman of the subcommittee of the 
Committee on Appropriations which had 
in charge the appropriations relating to 
the District of Columbia, and I had con- 
siderable contact with Mr. Allen, not only 
before the committee but outside the 
committee. My association with him led 
me to believe that he was a rather able 
administrator. Is there anything in the 
record to the contrary? 
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Mr. TAFT. There is nothing in the 
record either way. Mr. Allen said that 
he performed the job he thought satis- 
factorily, or words to that effect. I do 
not know whether it is fair to use maga- 
zine articles or not. He probably could 
have answered what was set forth in 
Fortune magazine. Senators perhaps 
have read what Fortune said about him, 
The article says: 

Very scon Allen made himself popular, and 
in 1934 Mr. Roosevelt made him one of the 
three District Commissioners of Washington. 
Allen used this comic-opera job as a stepping 
stone to wide publicity—he kissed movie stars 
for the photographers, vigorously managed 
with heavy personal publicity the annual 
President’s birthday balls, and at no one’s 
suggestion made a national WPA survey in 
1936 (he solemnly announced that there was 
no trace of politics in the relief set-up). 


That is only a rumor, and I cannot en- 
dorse it as evidence. 

Mr. OVERTON. Does the able Sena- 
tor endorse that statement? 

Mr. TAFT. I should say that that is 
the general reputation which he has in 
Washington, but I do not endorse the 
statement, because it is not in evidence. 
I only bring this up because the Senator 
asked the question. 

Mr. OVERTON. It is not only an in- 
tensely partisan presentation, but it is 
perfectly absurd and ridiculous. There 
is nothing in the administration of Mr. 
Allen as a Commissioner of the District 
of Columbia which justifies that com- 
ment and limitation upon his activities. 

Mr. TAFT. I asked for the record to 
find out how many of the meetings he 
had attended, and the District Commis- 
sioners stated that that was not a matter 
of public record, and I could not get it. 
I think they would have given the infor- 
mation to the committee, but I did not 
move fast enough to get it. I should be 
interested to know how many meetings 
of the District Commissioners he attend- 
ed. I was not going to make any point 
of it. The Senator brought up the point. 

Mr. OVERTON. I brought up the 
point because I think it is a point which 
ought to be wrought up. That was one 
position which he occupied which un- 
questionably did require administrative 
ability; and if the Senator has nothing 
to show against George Allen’s adminis- 
tration as a Commissioner of the District 
of Columbia except what Fortune maga- 
zine has to say, I believe that on a very 
vital point in connection with this con- 
troversy the able Senator from Ohio is 
woefully lacking in « vidence. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, even if a 
man conducted the relief activities, 
which I understand was his field as a 
Commissioner of the District of Colum- 
bia, I still do not see what relation that 
has to the banking functions of the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation, or 
why such experience would qualify him. 
There have been many District Commis- 
sioners who I think would not in any 
sense qualify to be Chairman of the 
Board of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. 

I started to say, Mr. President, that in 
addition to the $28,000 a year from the 
Home company, Mr. Allen also received 
directors’ fees ranging from $20 to $250, 
from approximately 15 other companies 
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which he stated sometimes held four or 
five meetings in a day. So I believe that 
his total payment from the insurance 
companies would amount to considerably 
more than $28,000. 

Mr. President, since May 1943, through 
his friend Victor Emanuel, Mr. Allen has 
been a director of the Aviation Corpora- 
tion of America. He has received as di- 
rector $6,000 a year. That is rather dif- 
ferent from any other directorship I have 
ever heard of, because he receives the 
$6,000 a year whether he attends meet- 
ings or not. It is in effect a salary as 
director, and is not affected by his at- 
tendance at meetings. 

We asked him what he was supposed to 
do for the $6,000. He said: 

I think they really want my opinion. It 
is not to secure business for the aviation cor- 
poration. 


I quite agree with him. He has not 
been here getting business for the avia- 
tion corporation. However, the Avia- 
tion Corp. is vitally concerned with 
many things which go on in Washington, 
and Alien’s knowledge of those things is, 
I believe, what they are naturally con- 
cerned with getting, and what they pay 
for—and perfectly properly so. I said: 

Of course, the aviation company is vitally 
concerned with many things that go on in 
Washington. 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes, sir. 

Senator Tarr. Do you think it is your 
knowledge of those things, or familiarity with 
them, that leads them to want to pay you 
$6,000 a year? 

Mr. ALLEN. They pay the $6,000. 

Senator Tarr. It seems to me if you are go- 
ing to pay that, you want to get a man who 
is worth it. 


Mr. ALLEN. I am sure they had that in 
mind. * 


I do not think he denies in any sense 
the statement which I made. I think it 
is perfectly obvious that he has been here 
in order to keep the Aviation Corp. 
advised as to what goes on in Washing- 
ton. For a considerable part of the time 
he has been in the executive office. I 
believe that his job was to create a gen- 
erally favorable attitude toward the cor- 
poration. I do not believe that he is a 
lobbyist. I do not say that he has gone 
to anyone and deliberately solicited any 
favor; but I am trying to show the char- 
acter of job which he does, and what he 
is qualified for, and I say that it is dia- 
metrically opposed to the kind of job 
which we are now considering, to which 
he seeks to be appointed. 

I think I might point out that the Avia- 
tion Corp. is a national company, of 
very wide interests. I believe that a 
man engaged with a local company, with 
one local interest, is in quite a different 
position from a man who represents very 
wide national interests, which are con- 
cerned every day with what goes on in 
Washington, and which have business 
every day in Washington. 

The Aviation Corp. owns 6 percent 
of the stock of the Pan American 
Airways. It owns 86.34 percent of the 
New Idea Corp., which manufactures 
farm implements. It owns about 80 
percent of the stock of the American 
Central Manufacturing Corp., which 
makes steel kitchen sinks and cabinets, 
jeep bodies, and refrigerators. There is 
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considerable business with the Govern- 
ment in steel kitchen sinks, cabinets, and 
refrigerators, and, of course, there is con- 
siderable business with the Government 
in jeep bodies. 

The Aviation Corp. owns 59.28 per- 
cent of the New York Shipbuilding 
Co., whose entire business is the con- 
struction of naval vessels. It owns 29.61 
percent of Consolidated Vultee Co., man- 
ufacturers of airplanes, which has bought 
A. C. F. Brill, which manufactures busses. 
The Aviation Corp. itself manufactures 
the Lycoming engine, Spencer heaters, 
and Republic aircraft parts. 

Of course, all these companies have a 
vital interest in what goes on in Wash- 
ington, and they are naturally glad to 
have on their boards someone who can 
tell them what is going on. I have seen 
no indication that any of them ever 
thought of making Mr. Allen president of 
the corporation, must less the head of a 
$20,000,000,000 Government corporation. 

Mr. Allen appeared before the Federal 
Communications Commission in 1945, 
when the Aviation Corp. bought the 
stock of the Crosley Corp., including 
Station WLW, and had difficulty in get- 
ting WLW transferred from the Crosley 
Corp. to the Aviation Corp. He appeared 
with the other directors of the company. 
At that time he was a close friend of the 
President, and in the White House every 
day. The Federal Communications 
Commission decided in favor of the 
transfer by a vote of 4 to 3, the oppo- 
sition being on the ground that a com- 
pany of that character should not own 
a radio station. 

In 1944 Mr. Allen was made a director 
of the Cosolidated Vultee Co., manufac- 
turing airplanes, and since that time has 
received a salary of $6,000 as director of 
that corporation. That corporation is 
associated with the Aviation Corp., and 
Mr. Victor Emanuel is in both. 

In July 1935, which was quite a while 

after Mr. Allen’s close association with 
the President began, he was made a di- 
rector of the Republic Steel Corp. The 
Republic Steel Corp. pays $250 a meet- 
ing. He is not on the same basis 
with that corporation as with other 
corporations. So if he attended all meet- 
ings, he would receive $3,000. I should 
say that at $250 a meeting I would attend 
all the meetings, but I do not know 
whether Mr. Allen does or not. 
' From the time the President entered 
the White House Mr. Allen was closely 
associated with him. Mr. Allen says 
that he did not actually get a desk in 
the Executive Offices until about the Ist 
of August, when he was assigned to the 
job of preparing a plan for demobiliza- 
tion of the war agencies of the Govern- 
ment. Since then he has had a desk 
in the Executive Offices. Before that, he 
says he did not have a desk, but I think 
it is generally known, and I think he ad- 
mittted, that he has been closely associ- 
ated with the President. 

I cross-examined Mr. Allen as to Re- 
public Steel. I asked him: 

At the time you were elected to the Re- 
public Steel Co. Board it was known that 


you were a very close adviser to the Presi- 
dent. 


Mr. ALtEeNn. I know the Republic Steel Co. 
would never be interested in that, Senator. 
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You know that as well as I do. In fact, I 
am sure of that. You know that. 

Senator Tarr. Well, do you think when you 
attended these board meetings and had any 
information from the White House which 
might be of interest to these gentlemen, were 
you expected to reveal that information? 


He did not answer the question. 

Mr. ALLEN. Senator, you would enjoy some 
of the meetings. You know, Iam voted down 
quite often on my suggestions at board meet- 
ings. 

Senator Tart. I would not be surprised, but 
then I wondered why you were there if they 
don't respect your vote. Isn't it the knowl- 
edge you have of Washington that is of in- 
terest to them? 

Mr. ALLEN. Well, Senator, I would not know 
why. 

Senator Tarr. You say they don’t respect 
your opinion—— 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes. sir. 

Senator Tarr. They vote you down every 
time, but they keep ycu on the board. 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes. 


Mr. President, I do not think there was 
any further testimony of particular im- 
portance. I bring it out only to show the 
occcupation in which Mr. Allen has been 
engaged, to show that in my opinion it 
is a disqualification for the office he seeks. 

Let me discuss for a moment the Steep 
Rock Mining Co. Mr. Allen was a di- 
rector of the Steep Rock Mining Co. and 
quite a large stockholder in it. The Steep 
Rock Mining Co. started out to develop 
an ore body in Canada, just north of Min- 
nesota. The Steep Rock Mining Co. bor- 
rowed $5,000,000 from the RFC in Feb- 
ruary 1943. That was before Mr. Ailen 
was connected with the company. How- 
ever, he went on the board of directors 
of that company within 3 months there- 
after—in May 1943. He testified, how- 
ever, that he knew nothing of the loan. 
He did get from Mr. Cyrus Dean, the 
promoter of the company, 10,000 shares 
of stock for what he said was “very lit- 
tle’—less than a dollar a share. When 
he went on the board of directors of the 
company, that was what he received, in 
addition to whatever fees were allowed 
for service on the board of directors: of 
the company. The stock now is worth 
approximately $4 a share. The company 
still owes the RFC $5,000,000. Again I 
think it was Mr. Allen’s knowledge of 
affairs in Washington that led the “in- 
siders” on that proposition to ask him to 
become a member of the board of di- 
rectors. I do not think he ever went 
to the RFC to get the loan. I am sure 
he did not go to the RFC to get subse- 
quent loans which the company at- 
tempted to get but did not get. 

Mr. Allen also represents the Alien 
Property Custodian. It appears that the 
Alien Property Custodian, Mr. Markham, 
has been associated with Victor Emman- 
uel, and still may be. At any rate, he has 
appointed Mr. Allen on two or three 
boards, one of which is the Stinnes board, 
and another the General Aniline Board. 
He receives $100 for each of the meet- 
ings of the Aniline board which he at- 
tends, and $50 for each of the meetings 
of the Stinnes board which he attends. 

Mr. President, I have presented these 
facts in order to give a picture of the 
kind of work Mr. Allen has been doing. 
He does not sell insurance. He does not 
draw or make mortgages for the insur- 
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ance companies. Certainly he is not an 
expert on aviation or mining or steel or 
manufacturing in general. Evidently he 
is on those boards and draws his salaries 
as a public-relations man. Just what 
is that job? Apparently it means keep- 
ing the companies on good terms with 
the public, and particularly with the Gov- 
ernment, and keeping the companies ad- 
vised about the inside details of what 
is going on in Washington.” For that 
work he receives $30,000 a year from the 
fire-insurance companies, $6,000 from the 
Aviation Corporation, $6,000 from Con- 
solidated-Vultee, $6,000 from Republic 
Steel, and he has received 10,000 shares 
the stock of the Steep Rock Mining 

0. 

On the Government side, he was in the 
War Damage Corporation, a close friend 
of the Alien Property Custodian, and 
finally he was in the White House from 
April 1945 on, with a desk in the Execu- 
tive Offices from August 1845 on, during 
all of which time he continued to draw 
$50,000 a year. 

While I think there can be no question 
that it is perfectly proper for a man who 
comes to Washington from some other 
place, where he has been running a cor- 
poration, to continue to draw a salary 
from that corporation, I doubt somewhat 
whether a man whose business consists 
in representing companies in their rela- 
tions to the Government and in obtain- 
ing information for them from the Gov- 
ernment should continue to draw sal- 
aries from large corporations through- 
out the United States when he is serving 
closely in the Executive Offices. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. Does the Senator know 
how much salary Mr. Allen has drawn 
from time to time from the Government? 

Mr. TAFT. I do not think Mr. Allen 
has drawn any salary from the Govern- 
ment, except in connection with the two 
boards I have mentioned, aside from the 
Government salary he drew while he was 
serving as one of the Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia. That was the 
only position he had at that time. He 
did not have the other connections when 
he was one of the Commissioners of the 
Distric. of Columbia. 

Mr. AIKEN. According to the article 
from which the Senator read, Mr. Allen 
drew a salary for kissing the movie stars. 

Mr. TAFT. I am not referring to that. 
But he received no salary directly from 
the War Damage Corporation, so he tes- 
tified. He receives no salary from the 
President of the United States, and he 
has never taken an oath, although he oc- 
cupies a desk in the Executive Offices. 

From the Alien Property Custodian’s 
Office he receives only the director’s fees 
to which I have referred. 

Mr. AIKEN. What is the position 
which warrants his having a desk in the 
White House? What reason is given for 
that? 

Mr. TAFT. It is stated that he has 
been preparing and has written a report 
on the demobilization of war agencies. 
When the reorganization bill was passed 
it was announced in the newspapers that 
Mr. Allen was to be in charge of reorgan- 
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izing the war agencies of the Govern- 
ment. However, he denies that. He says 
he is not in charge of reorganizing the 

agencies of the Government, and 
that the President has not entrusted to 
him the business of preparing a reor- 
ganization plan. He says his job is fin- 
ished, and that he has made a report on 
the demobilization of Government agen- 
cies. He says it is a good report, but I 
have not seen it. I know that the agen- 
cies are not being very quickly demobi- 
lized, but I do not know whether that is 
Mr. Allen's fault. 


Mr. AIKEN From what the Senator 
has said, I would say there are grounds 
for suspicion, but evidently a lacx of evi- 
dence to go with the gfounds for sus- 
picion, so it makes it very difficult to 
know what to do. 


Mr. TAFT. That is correct. I am 
simply saying that there is nothing which 
in any way qualifies him for appoint- 
ment to the RFC. 


I think the case is very well stated by 
several of the columnists, and I shall now 
read from several of their articles. 

Mr. President. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
REeEcorD an article by Joseph and Stewart 
Alsop, appearing in the Washington 
Post. I wish to have che article printed 
in full in the Recorp, and in a moment 
I shall read briefly from it. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


GerorcE ALLEN THE NEw TYCOON 
(By Joseph and Stewart Alsop) 


WASHINGTON.—The shrewd politicians are 
much more interested in the President’s 
nomination of George Allen to the board of 
the RFC than in his choice of Edwin Pauley 
for the under secretaryship of the Navy. 
Pauley’s rich vil associations have naturally 
carried him into the headlines, since a blend 
of oil and politics has struck a chord in the 
America political memory for the past 20 
years, but it is the Allen nomination tha is 
causing the real talk, and the chieftains of 
the Democratic Party are by no means the 
least vocal. 

Without any place on the public pay roll 
Allen “1as occupied one of the offices allotted 
to the Presidential staff in the State Depart- 
ment, and has served as cone of the Presi- 
dent’s chief advisers almost since Mr. Tru- 
man took office. During the past year, he 
has also emerged as what can only be called 
a commanding figure in the business world. 
In 1944, he was already the director of 16 
corporations, including 12 insurance com- 
panies, the Aviation Corp., the War Damage 
Corp., the Steep Rock Iron Mines, and the 
Washington Properties, Inc. Even then, he 
Was no small potato. 

HARRY, sEORGE, AND TOM 

But in 1945, Allen’s guidance and advice 
gained a wider appreciation. In that year 
he added to his list directorships in American 
Cable & Radio, Consolidated Vultee Aircraft 
Corp., General Aniline & Film Corp., Hugo 
Stinnes Corp., and the Republic Steel Corp. 
On the boards of Aviation Corp., Consoli- 
dated Vultee, and Republic Steel, Allen sits 
with an old friend, Victor Emmanuel. On 
American Cable & Radic he has among his 
colleagues members of 4 New York banking 
house which has long been known for its 
friendly interest in the Democratic Party. 

And on the board of the Stinnes Corp., 
Allen finds himself halfway between being 
a public official and a businessman, since it 
is uncer the control of the Alien Property 
Custodian. 
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Merely as the man who makes the President 
laugh, and between laughs gives him much 
influential advice, Allen would now be a very 
big potato indeed, but as a man who gan 
both play this role in the White House, and 
in his off hours act as the close associate 
of Tom Mercer Girdler, toughest of the steel 
masters, and advise such a variety of other 
leaders of American business, Allen is more 
than just a big potato. He is a phenomenon. 

It is fascinating to speculate on how he 
combines his somewhat divergent duties. 

He has claimed to have taken the lead in 
urging Mr. Truman to adopt the Roosevelt 
program as his own. Does he enliven the 
meetings of the Republic Steel directorate, 
for example, with expatiations on the social 
and economic virtues of the full employment 
bill and the new minimum wage bill? It 
must be a novel sight to see Tom Girdler 
hearing the pure New Deal doctrine in his 
own boardroom. 


RETURN TO NORMALCY 


Under the circumstances, it is only natural 
that the Allen nomination should have 
caused considerable comment, particularly 
since Allen is slated to be named Chairman 
of the RFC and therefore controller of the 
RFC’s $15,000,000,000 of assets soon after his 
nomination is confirmed by the Senate. 

It is no secret that the Democratic chief- 
tains, like Postmaster General Robert Han- 
negan, are far from pleased by the President’s 
highly personal choice for one of the key jobs 
in the Government. They console them- 
selves with the thought that under the chair- 
manship of Jesse H. Jones, a good many ene- 
mies of the Democratic Party were cut in on 
RFC’s business and jobs. At least, they say, 
Allen can be trusted to clear out these in- 
grates, and transform the RFC into a soundly 
partisan organ. 

The desirability of making a partisan organ 
of such a vast engine of economic power as 
the RFC may of course be questioned, but 
that is not the real point of the Allen nomi- 
nation, any more than the possibility that 
Ed. Pauley may continue to promote his views 
as to tidelands oil properties while serving 
as custodian of the naval oil reserves is the 
real point of the Pauley nomination. 

The striking feature of both nominations 
is the insight they give into the present state 
ofwaffairs in Washington. 

There is nothing especially wicked about 
either of these two men. Their views and 
standards are no doubt equal, or even 
superior, to the views and standards of many 
of the men who sit with them on their boards 
of directors. They are different only in that 
one of them, Allen, has always mingled 
politics and business, rising simultaneously 
in both, while the other, Pauley, employed 
his large resources to become treasurer of 
the Democratic National Committee, and to 
rise from that eminence to a position of 
statesmanship. Nor have men like these 
ever been absent from the American Govern- 
ment in times of what was once called nor- 
malcy. 

The only hitch is that these are not 
normal times. That is, fundamentally, 
what disquiets the Democratic chieftains, 
among others. 


Mr. TAFT. I now read from the ar- 
ticle to which I have just referred: 


The striking feature of both nomina- 
tions— 


The article deals with both the Allen 
and Pauley nominations— 


is the insight they give into the present 
state of affairs in Washington. 

There is nothing especially wicked about 
either of these two men. Their views and 
standards are no doubt equal, or even 
superior, to the views and standards of 
many of the men who sit with them on their 
boards of directors. They are different only 
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in that one of them, Allen, has always 
mingled politics and business, rising simul- 
taneously in both, while the other, Pauley, 
employed his large resources to become 
treasurer of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee, and to rise from that eminence to a 
position of statesmanship. Nor have men 
like these ever been absent from the 
American Government in times of what was 
once called normalcy. 

The only hitch is that these are not normal 
times. That is, fundamentally, what dis- 


quiets the Democratic chieftains, among 
others. 


At this point I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp an article 
entitled “Pauley and Allen,” by Walter 
Lippmann. 


There being no objection, the article 


was ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 
as follows: 


PAULEY AND ALLEN 
(By Walter Lippmann) 


If Mr. Edwin W. Pauley wishes to show that 
he is fit to hold high office, the best way for 
him to begin will be to ask the President to 
withdraw his nomination for Under Secretary 
of the Navy. That would be a sign that he 
could learn to understand the elementary 
principles in the ethical code of a public serv- 
ant. For having been until recently a col- 
lector of campaign contributions as treasurer 
of the Democratic Party, being still heavily in- 
terested personally in oil properties at home 
and abroad, he ought to know, and indeed the 
President ought to know, that he is disquali- 
fied for any high post in the Navy Depart- 
ment. 

For not only is the Navy greatly concerned 
with our domestic oil supplies; it is also con- 
cerned with, and is bound to play an influ- 
ential role in shaping our policy about, oil 
supplies in other parts of the world. Where 
oil is involved the high officials of the Navy 
Department should be above all suspicion, 
political or personal, warranted or unwar- 
ranted. Mr. Pauley would always be suspect, 
and every action of the United States Govern- 
ment in critical areas like the Middle East 
and Indonesia, where oil is so important, 
would be laid open to suspicion. 

Since he has no other experience which 
makes him indispensable in the Navy De- 
partment, it is the plain duty of the Senate 
to refuse to confirm him if his nomination is 
not withdrawn. 

The fact that it is necessary to argue the 
point is in itself disquieting. It is like hav- 
ing at this late date to explain to a lawyer 
why he should not accept fees from both 
parties in a lawsuit, or to a journalist why he 
should not be on the pay roll of the National 
Association of Manufacturors or of the CIO, 
or to the Secretary of the Treasury why he 
cannot be a stockbroker or an investment 
banker, or to a Judge why he cannot practice 
law. 

But apparently it is necessary to explain it. 
So for the benefit of Mr. Pauley let it be said 
that to have been treasurer of a political party 
and to have collected campaign contributions 
is not in itself a job he need be ashamed of 
cr apologize for. Nor is being in the oil busi- 
ness. But being treasurer and in the oil busi- 
ness was already, to put it gently, a dubious 
combination; a sensitive politician or a sensi- 
tive businessman would shrink from the mix- 
ture. To compound it by seeking a high office 
in which great national and international 
decisions have to be made that deal with oil 
in domestic and international politics is to 
go completely beyond the limits of public 
morals. For no matter how honest and con- 
scientious Mr. Pauley may be, he cannot come 
to these questions with a free, disinterested, 
and unembarrassed mind. And even if he 
could, he would not easily convince the 
American public or foreign governments that 
he had. 
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It will also be necessary for the Senate to 
scrutinize the nomination of Mr. George 
Allen to the Board of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. The fact that Mr. 
Allen has the far-flung and complicated 
private business connections which the Alsop 
brothers described yesterday in their column, 
would not necessarily disqualify him But 
as they indicate, Mr. Allen's expanding career 
in business has been coinciding with his ex- 
panding influence at the White House. His 
many directorships would be more impres- 
sive testimony to his industrial genius if he 
did not devote so large a part of his genius 
to running the Truman administration. 

The nomination should. therefore, be in- 
vestigated carefully to find out why he has 
become a director of so many corporations 
when he spends so much of his energy gov- 
erning the United States. Does he in fact 
produce and sell airplanes, steel, insurance, 
and no end of other useful goods and serv. 
ices, or does he produce and sell political 
influence? This is a fair question, and it is 
the obvious duty of the Senate to see that 
it is answered. 

It is a disagreeable business to have to chal- 
lenge two men who are as close as are Messrs. 
Pauley and Allen to the President of the 
United States. But the alternative is even 
more disagreeable: It is to admit that after 
this war, as after the other war, after the 
Civil War, and indeed after every other war, 
the standard of public morals must for « 
time inevitably fall. 

We cannot admit this must happen. But 
it has been happening in Washington, and 
once the deterioration of standards sets in, 
things will go from not good enough to bad, 
and from bad to worse, as they did under 
Grant and under Harding. In the early 
phase of the deterioration there are no scan- 
dals; they come later, not because anyone 
in high place planned them, much less 
wished them, but because a general laxity 
develops, and a tolerance of dubious connec- 
tions. The habit of scrupulous vigilance 
is weakened. Men who are true public serv- 
ants become discouraged, are pushed aside, 
resign, will not accept office, and it is then 
that the seeds of scandal fall upon well- 
plowed ground. 

So this is the time, and here is the occa- 
sion, for the responsible leaders of the Demo- 
cratic Party to take a stand, and compel the 
President to see before it is too late where 
blind friendliness is taking him. 


Mr. TAFT. From the article to which 
I have just referred, I wish to read a 
statement which states exactly my feel- 
ing in the matter: 


It is a disagreeable business to have to 
challenge two men who are as close as are 
Messrs, Pauley and Allen to the President 
of the United States. But the alternative 
is even more disagreeable: It is to admit 
that after this war, as after the other war, 
after the Civil War, and indeed after every 
other war, the standard of public morals must 
for a time inevitably fall. 

We cannot admit this must happen. But 
it has been happening in Washington, and 
once the deterioration of standards sets in, 
things will go from not good enough to bad, 
and from bad to worse, as they did under 
Grant and under Harding. In the early phase 
of the deterioration there are no scandals; 
they come later, not because any one in 
high place planned them, much less wished 
them, but because a general laxity develops, 
and a tolerance of dubious connections. 
The habit of scrupulous vigilance is weak- 
ened. Men who are true public servants 
become discouraged, are pushed aside, resign, 
will not accept office, and it is then that 
the seeds of scandal fall upon well-plowed 
ground. 

So this is the time, and here is the occa- 
sion, for the responsible leaders of the Demo- 
cratic Party to take a stand, and compel the 
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President to see before it is too late where 
blind friendliness is taking him. 


Mr. President, I ask to have printed in 
the Recorp at this point as part of my 
remarks, an editorial from the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

JOKESTER AS BANKER 


President Truman’s appointment of George 
Allen as a director of the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation, with the expectation that 
he will become its chairman, elevates to a 
position of tremendous power and responsi- 
bility a man with almost no qualification for 
the job. 

Before he became active in White House 
politics in the Roosevelt administration 13 
yeats ago, Mr. Allen had never held a posi- 
tion of responsibility higher than that of 
hotel manager. He had been, in succession, 
a small-town lawyer, a speaker for the In- 
diana State Chamber of Commerce, and a 
hotel greeter who sold a joke service to 
luncheon-club speakers on the side. 

As manager of a group of Washington prop- 
erties, he met the late Senator Pat Harri- 
son, a fellow Mississippian, who introduced 
him into Democratic Presidential politics. In 
return for services rendered, President Roose- 
velt appointed him Commissioner of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, a joh which he is said to 
have performed well. 

From minor importance in the Roosevelt 
administration, Mr. Allen has risen in the 
Truman regime to a position approximating 
that of Colonel House under Wilson, or Harry 
Hopkins under Roosevelt. While he has re- 
ceived no salary for his services as confidant 
and adviser to the President, he has not done 
too badly for himself. 

Since his entrance into politics, he has 
become vice president in charge of public re- 
lations of the Home Insurance Co. of New 
York, reportedly at $25,000 a year; a director 
of Aviation Corp., at $6,000; a director of 
Consolidated Vultee, at $6,000; and a director 
of Republic Steel, Penn Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co. and other companies. Mr. Allen’s 
business acumen seems to have received its 
accolade hand-in-hand with his rise in the 
councils of state. 

Now, having ingratiated himself with the 
President, Mr. Allen, whose outstanding abil- 
ity is for telling jokes, is to be entrusted 
with the largest financial institution in the 
world, the $35,000,000,000 RFC, a corporation 
with eight affi:iates, one of which alone, the 
Defense Plant Corporation, owns, among 
many other things, 574 aircraft plants costing 
$3,000,000,000. 

The appointment of Mr. Allen, like that 
of Edwin W. Pauley to be Under Secretary 
of the Navy, reflects no credit on Mr. Tru- 
man, either for his judgment of men or for 
the gravity with which he regards his office. 
Mr. Pauley has boasted that he uses politics 
in the interest of his business. Mr. Allen has 
said nothing so crude, but he has been re- 
markably skillful in not allowing his political 
success to keep him from getting on in a busi- 
ness way. Such appointments as these are a 
public affront, and cannot fail to provoke dis- 
quieting doubts of Mr. Truman's own ccm- 
petency. 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, Mr. Allen 
discussed with the committee the ques- 
tion of what he would do with reference 
to these connections if he should be- 
come Chairman of the RFC. He said 
that he would resign entirely from the 
Home Fire Insurance Co. and give up 
his salary and directorship in connection 
with that company. He apparently, 
said, however, that he would retain his 
salary from the Aviation Corp., his sal- 
ary from the Consolidated Vultee Air- 
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craft Corp., and his directorship in the 
Republic Steel Co. From these com- 
panies he receives altogether, $15,000 a 
year. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. Did he say what he 
would do with reference to his. director- 
ship in the Steep Rock Co. which received 
a loan from the RFC? 

Mr. TAFT. I do not believe that we 
asked him anything about that matter. 

Mr. AIKEN. In other words, is he 
willing to give up a directorship in any 
corporation having an RFC loan, should 
he become a member of the RFC? 

Mr. TAFT. I do not know, but I think 
he would be willing to do so. 

Mr. AIKEN. Would he be required to 
give up the directorship? 

Mr. TAFT. No; I do not think he 
would be required. He considers the re- 
tention of his stocks in these companies 
to be perfectly proper, because he pro- 
poses to comply with section 3 of the 
RFC Act which says, in effect, that no 
director of that corporation shall par- 
ticipate in the deliberation upon, or the 
determination of any question affecting 
his personal interests or the interests 
of any corporation, partnership, or asso- 
ciation in which he is directly or indi- 
rectly interested. Mr. Allen has said 
that he would retain these salaries, and 
if any question arose within those com- 
panies bearing whatever upon his duties 
in the RFC he would have nothing to do 
with it. 

Mr. AIKEN. The associates with 
whom he works every day may have 
something to do with it. 

Mr.TAFT. My feeling is that a person 
does not, by dissociating himself from 
such interests, necessarily end the influ- 
ence he may have on the other members 
of the board. Such influence can be ex- 
ercised in many ways even though he 
does not participate in deliberations or 
decisions. The question arises, for ex- 
ample, When does a company become 
interested? Policies adopted by the RFC 
regarding the disposal of airplane plants 
will be of great interest to the Aviation 
Corp., even though when the question 
arises as to the disposal of a particular 
plant in which they are interested, he 
does not participate. 

Mr. AIKEN. Does the Senator from 
Ohio know whether any other present 
members of the board hold director- 
ships in corporations having dealings 
with the RFC? 

Mr. TAFT. I donot know. I think it 
is clear that a man is not required to 
give up his investments in stock merely 
because he is a member of the RFC. I 
think it is true that if he possesses such 
stock interests he is perhaps not likely 
to be influenced. From my experience, 
that is true. If he holds such stocks as 
an investment he can sell them on the 
stock exchange tomorrow, and with the 
proceeds buy something else. Therefore 
he is not influenced very much. But 
when a man who is sitting as head of the 
RFC draws a salary, for example, of $500 
a month from the Aviation Corp. 
and that salary may be discontinued if 


the company does not like what he is . 
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doing, or he receives a check from the 
Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp., 
which is also subject to being cut 
off, or receives a salary from the Re- 
public Steel Co., I think it is a situation 
which the Senate should consider. I do 
not know whether the Republic Steel 
Co., for example, does business with the 
Defense Plants Corporation. But cer- 
tainly, the disposal which the RFC may 
make of the Geneva plant in Utah may 
be of great interest to them. 

I do not believe that so long as Mr. Al- 
len actually retains saiaries totaling ap- 
proximately $15,000 a year from these 
large companies, his nomination for this 
position should be confirmed. The 
Crosley radio station WLW has a con- 
stant contact with the FCC. All these 
companies in which Mr. Allen is inter- 
ested have a vital interest in various de- 
partments of governmenv. It seems to 
me that if he proposes to retain salaries 
from companies that pay him for the 
only possible reason which I can see, 
namely, his position in Washington, his 
knowledge of what goes on in Washing- 
ton, and what informatio: he can supply 
them, it is a further argument against 
his confirmation. As an example, Mr. 
Allen’s own evidence shows that the 
President has consulted him about ap- 
pointments. It would make a tremen- 
dous difference to some of these com- 
panies as to who is appointed on various 
koards. It is of vital importance to radio 
station WLW to know who may be ap- 
pointed on the Federal Communications 
Commission. 

It may not be illegal to do these things, 
but I think it is a situation showing a 
certain lack of moral sense on the part 
of Mr. Allen, and indicating not only that 
he is not qualified for the position to 
which the President has nominated him, 
but, in my opinion, that he is positively 
disqualified for the position of chairman 
of the board of the Government’s largest 
banking institution, whose powers are 
greater than those of any other depart- 
ment of the Federal Government. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. Presicent, I do not 
know Mr. Allen personally but = shall 
vote against his confirmetion because of 
what some of the Democratic newspa- 
pers have said about him. If the Demo- 
crats on the other side of the aisle want 
to vote for a man of vhis type, they are 
welcome to do so. 

I hold in my hand a copy of the news- 
paper PM, which was perhaps the 
strongest supporter of the late President 
Roosevelt. The issue is dated February 
11, and the article to which I refer reads 
as follows: 

There is a report on the President’s desk 
which dramatically illustrates the danger in- 
volved in the close and confidential relation- 
ship between Mr. Tiuman and George E. Allen, 
and in the Allen appointment to head the 
$15,000,000,000 network of Government cor- 


, Porations under the roof of the RFC. 


That report, by one of the highest inter- 
departmental committees of the Government, 
recommends that German-owned patents in 
this country, especially those held by I. G. 
Farben’'s principal American subsidiary, Gen- 
eral Aniline & Film, be made freely available 
to American industry. 

Allen is a director cf General Aniline & 
Film, and has been appealed to by James E. 
Markham, the Alien Froperty Custcdian, to 
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block those recommendations either at the 
White House or by congressional legislation 
overriding those recommendations and leav- 
ing control of the patents in the I. G. Farben 
subsidiary, which was seized by the Govern- 
ment after Pearl Harbor. 

Both Markham and Allen are financially 
obligated for lucrative directorships to Victor 
Emanuel, a once minor Wall Street banker 
who rose to control of Standard Gas & Avia- 
tion Corp. through the backing of the Anglo- 
German banking house of J. Henry Schroder 
& Co., of London. This bank worked closely 
with interests in the Third Reich before the 
war and was described by Time magazine on 
July 10, 1939, as “an economic booster of 
the Rome-Berlin Axis.” 

The patents involved in this undercover 
administration dispute are those on which 
I. G. Farben based the secret cartel agree- 
ments responsible for a long list of short- 
ages in war materials at the time of Pearl 
Harbor, from aluminum and magnesium to 
atabrine and synthetic rubber. Should they 
ever revert to German control, they could 
again be used as instruments of economic 
warfare against the United States. 


MARKHAM OPPOSED THROWING PATENTS OPEN 


The Interdepartmental Executive Commit- 
tee on Foreign Economic Policies, headed by 
Assistant Secretary of State Will Clayton, 
after a bitter battle with Alien Property Cus- 
todian Markham, recommended to the Presi- 
dent that future economic warfare of this 
kind be made impossible by throwing these 
patents open to free licensing by all American 
industry. 


I particularly ask Senators to listen to 
this: 

Of the seven agencies represented on the 
committee— 


Mind you, they are all Democratic 
agencies, every one of them— 


Of the seven agencies represented on the 
committee—State, Treasury, Justice, Com- 
merce, FEA, United States Tariff Commission, 
and Alien Property Custodian—all but the 
Alien Property Custodian were in favor of the 
decision taken. Only Markham was in op- 
position, and he ended up by threatening to 
“take the question up with the White House.” 

Markham got in touch with Alien. Allen, 
in a telephone conversation with this corre- 
spondent yesterday— 


And the correspondent is an editor of 
PM, Mr. I. F. Stone, a man in whom I 
have confidence, in spite of the fact that 
that publication never supported me in 
any way— 


Markham got in touch with Allen. Allen, 
in a telephone conversation with this corre- 
spondent yesterday, admitted that Markham 
had called him to teil Allen he had been out- 
voted on the committee and that Markham 
discussed with him the advisability of asking 
Congress for legislation which would leave 
these patents with General Aniline & Film. 

One factor in the Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee’s decision is the fact that there is 
grave danger that General Aniline & Film 
may revert to I. G. Farben control. Although 
the $70,000,000 American subsidiary was in- 
dicted on three counts shortly after Pearl 
Harbor for its cartel conspiracies with I: G. 
Farben, no effort has yet been made by the 
Justice Department to move these indict- 


ments for trial or even to force General Ani- , 


line to accept a consent decree renouncing 
its cartel agreements with the parent German 
company—a company which played a key 
role in Nazi espionage, propaganda, economic 
warfare, and aggression. 

Both General Aniline and its subsidiary, 
General Dyestuffs, are under Victor Emanuel 
influence. The first Alien Property Custo- 
dian, Leo T. Crowley, was beholden to Eman- 
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uel for a $75,000 a year job as head of the 
Standard Gas & Electric system—a job he 
held while serving as Alien Property Cus- 
todian. 


CROWLEY RESIGNATION MADE LITTLE DIFFERENCE 


Crowley resigned in 1944 as Alien Property 
Custodian after an unsuccessful effort to 
prevent this correspondent from printing in 
PM the facts about his relations with Eman- 
uel, but his resignation made little difference. 
His deputy, Markham, took over as Alien 
Property Custodian. He has been drawing 
$4,850 a year as a director of Standard Gas, 
a Victor Emanuel controlled utility network, 
while also enjoying a $10,000 a year salary 
from the Government as Alien Property Cus- 
todian. 


Certainly something no Senator and no 
Representative in Washington can do. 


Allen, since his rise to prominence in 
Washington, has been given directorships on 
several Emanuel companies. He is said to 
draw $6,000 a year each as director of Con- 
solidated Vultee, and Aviation Corp., both 
Emanuel companies, and also fees as a direc- 
tor of Republic Steel, another concern in 
which Emanuel is influential. Allen was also 
made a director of General Aniline & Film 
last year. 

Allen, when reached by telephone, recalled 
a recent General Aniline directors’ meeting 
at which it was decided to hire William H. 
Davis, the famous patent lawyer and former 
head of the War Labor Board, to argue Gen- 
eral Aniline’s case for retention of the Ger- 
man patents. 

Although the Interdepartmental Commit- 
tee’s operations are supposed to be confiden- 
tial and the meetings of the Committee and 
its subcommittees are confined to Govern- 
ment officials, Markham took the extraordi- 
nary step of bringing Davis to several meet- 
ings of the subcommittee on patents and 
cartels at which the question was first 
threshed out. Davis argued the case for 
General Aniline as though he were in a court 
of law. 

There is a report around Washington that 
Allen said at a General Aniline directors’ 
meeting that he would “handle the Washing- 
ton end of this (patent dispute).” When 
asked about this report yesterday, Allen said 
that if he made any such statement it was 
because he regarded himself as a Government 
Official on the General Aniline board, since 
the company is under Government operation. 

General Aniline & Film, and its subsidiary, 
General Dyestuffs, were taken over by the 
Government after Pearl Harbor. But past 
disclosures by this correspondent (notably 
the four-part report to the President in PM, 
January 1-4, 1945), showed a curious conti- 
nuity of personnel and policy, and that the 
boards of directors were jeopardizing the 
President’s program for ending Axis influence 
in Latin-American drugs and pharmaceu- 
ticals. 

Allen said he had not yet discussed the 
patents with the President, that the President 
probably did not even know that he was on 
the board of General Aniline, but that if he 
(Allen) felt it his duty to take the question 
up with Mr. Truman, he would. Allen said 
he was strongly against cartels and had not 
yet made up his mind on the patents issue, 
because he had not yet heard the other side. 

Allen said he was disposed to think that 
throwing open the patents would only 
strengthen monopoly by making them avail- 
able to such firms as the du Ponts. He said 
he thought it would be better to let General 
Aniline keep the patents, but sell the com- 
pany to the public. But Allen said the 
Interdepartmental Committee “may be ex- 
actly right” in recommending otherwise. 

Davis’ argument as patent counsel for 
General Aniline was that to throw the pat- 
ents open would merely give the du Ponts 
and Eastman Kodak a chance at these pat- 
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ents, and so strengthen monopoly. The In- 
terdepartmental Committee’s position was 
that the patents would be available not 
merely to du Pont and Eastman Kodak, but 
to any businessman and that competition in 
these products would thus be stimulated. 


I repeat, Mr. President, that that po- 
sition was taken also by the State De- 
partment, the Treasury Department, 
the Department of Justice, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, the FEA, and the 
United States Tariff Commission, all of 
them Democratic organizations. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, wil! 
the Senator from North Dakota yield? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. OVERTON. Of course, the oppo- 
sition to the nomination of George Allen 
can pursue any course it desires, but as 
a Member of the Senate I am here try- 
ing to get some information. I thought 
the opposition would deal with the rec- 
ord. Instead of that, so far we have been 
regaled with ex parte statements of peo- 
ple who never appeared as witnesses at 
all before the committee, whose veracity 
is unknown to me, some nameless edi- 
torial writers in PM, some scribbler for 
Fortune magazine, unknown to the Sen- 
ate or its committee. 

It seems to me that if any member of 
the committee opposed to the nomina- 
tion, though these people knew any- 
thing at all which would militate against 
confirmation, they could have been sum- 
moned before the committee in order 
that they might have been examined and 
cross-examined. But, instead of that, 
the opposition rises here and reads these 
fairy stories, such as that the Senator 
from Ohio used from Fortune magazine, 
about the administration of the District 
of Columbia being merely a comic opera 
performance, when it has the yearly dis- 
tribution and the expenditure of $40.- 
000,000, now running up to some fifty or 
sixty million dollars. Then there is the 
story by the editor of PM. I am won- 
dering why the opposition does not come 
forward with facts disclosed in the 
record. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President—— 

Mr. LANGER. Let me say that I am 
not a member of the committee, and I 
do not know Mr. Allen, but I intend to 
make a motion to recommit the nomi- 
nation to the committee, where the facts 
may be substantiated by the people who 
make the allegations. Certainly having a 
hearing of only a few hours on just one 
day, on an important job like the one 
involved in this. case, is a disgrace to the 
United States Senate, 

Mr. TAFT. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield to the Senator 
from Ohio. 

Mr. TAFT. In the first place, so far as 
the allegations made in the statement cf 
the Senator from North Dakota are con- 
cerned, they were not brought to my at- 
tention until today. I know nothing about 
them except what he has said. So there 
was no suggestion that there was anyone 
to call before the committee in regard to 
them. 

I spoke on this nomination today for 
an hour, and every fact I stated was a 
fact from the record, with the single ex- 
ception that when the Senator from Loui- 
siana asked me about something as to 
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which there was nothing in the record, 
I read him an article from a magazine. I 
did not propose to use that as part of my 
case, nor is it part of my case. The Sena- 
tor has a perfect right to claim that Mr. 
Allen was the best District Commissioner 
there ever was. I do not know anything 
about that. There was not any evidence 
one way or the other as te that. But 
when the Senator says we should use facts, 
I reply that I spoke today for an hour, 
and my argument was concerned nearly 
entirely with facts, and every fact came 
from the record of Mr. Allen’s own testi- 
mony. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from North Dakota yield? 

Mr. LANGER I yield. 

Mr. OVERTON. Whatever the Sena- 
tor from Ohio said, speaking from the 
record, did not militate, in my view, 
against the confirmation of the nomina- 
tion. But I infer from what the Senator 
from North Dakota has said, in response 
to my criticism, if I may use that term, of 
the method of approach by the opposi- 
tion, thit apparently he agrees with me 
that it is not the proper approach, and 
now he wants the whole matter referred 
back to the committee. I concur in his 
view that the attack of the opposition is 
unwarranted by the record. 

Mr. LANGER. Let me say, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that I do not know Mr. Allen. The 
chances are that after a hearing Mr. Al- 





len could explain everything that is ~- 


charged in this Democratic newspaper. I 
am not opposed to Mr. Allen. I do not 
know him. I never met him. But I know 
that when a magazine with such an enor- 
mous circulation as has PM makes these 
charges, the United States Senate will 
not be doing its duty unless it recommits 
the nomination so the committee may go 
into an examination of the charges. That 
is the reason why I shall move that the 
nomination be recommitted. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, what is the 
date of the article from which the Sena- 
tor is reading? 

Mr. LANGER. February 11. 

Mr. TAFT. Of course, that was after 
the committee had voted to report the 
nomination favorably. As I said, the 
article was not brought to my attention 
until the Senator began to read it on the 
floor of the Senate. 

Mr BUCK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. BUCK. I may say to the Senator 
that I was one member of the committee 
who voted to report favorably the nomi- 
nation of Mr. Allen. I do not know what 
charges are made in PM. I was not pres- 
ent on the floor when the Senator read 
them. Are they all contained in this 
newspaper article? 

Mr. LANGER. They are contained in 
this issue of PM and in the next one, 
from which I shall read. 

Mr. BUCK. What is the issue from 
which the Senator is reading? 

Mr. LANGER. February 11. I shall 
also read from the issue of February 17. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. Is the Senator from 
North Dakota going to present additional 
charges? 
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Mr. LANGER. Yes. I am going to 
read the remainder of the editorial. 

Mr. LUCAS. In a nutshell, what are 
the charges made against Mr. Allen? 

Mr. LANGER. I suggest that the Sen- 
ator from Illinois wait until I finish, and 
he will then have them all. 

Mr. LUCAS. I thought the Senator 
had read them. 

Mr. LANGER. No; I had merely made 
a good start. 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator in the last 
few minutes has been reading about an- 
other individual, a Mr. Markham. 

Mr. LANGER. Yes; I have been read- 
ing mostly about Mr. Markham. He 
comes into the matter indirectly. 

Mr. LUCAS. When the Senator fin- 
ishes reading I should like to have him 
sum up the charges which are made in 
this newspaper, as briefly as he can do so. 

Mr. LANGER. I shall read the edi- 
torials. They are very clear and very 
specific, and if the Senator from Illinois 
will listen to them I think he will under- 
stand them. 

Mr. LUCAS. I cannot listen to state- 
ments respecting Mr. Markham and the 
other individuals and reach any clear 
understanding. That is why I ask that 
the Senator set forth a bill of particulars 
against Mr. Allen. 

Mr. LANGER. PM, this Democratic 
newspaper, goes on to say: 

Allen would be “in terrible shape” without 
political influence. For many years he made 
himself useful in Washington to the fire in- 
surance cOmpanies. With his recent emer- 
gemce as a major Truman adviser, he has 
entered the big league of business, not as a 
big businessman, but as an influential fellow 
to whom it might be wise to give a few direc- 
torships. He has worked his way up to $50,000 
a year in income from these connections. 
But th:s hardly qualifies him to run the 
RFC. 

Is it wise to put the retainer of a Wall 
Street financier like Emanuel in charge of 
the RFC? Is it wise to confirm this appoint- 
ment without a full inquiry into the General 
Aniline affair and Emanuel’s past relations 
with the Schroder banking firm? PM be- 
lieves these questions warrant the reopening 
of the Senate Banking Committee hearings. 
It would be disastrous folly to investigate 
German influence in American business as 
fully as the Senate has done through the 
Kilgore committee and then let this appoint- 
ment ride without further study. 

Full inquiry may show our uneasy doubts 
unjustified, but it is in the public interest 
that these doubts be allayed before Allen is 
confirmed. 


Mr. President, a week later, on Febru- 
ary 17, we find another editorial in PM, 
a strong Democratic newspaper, which 
had perhaps more to do with the election 
of Mr. Roosevelt as President and Mr. 
Truman as Vice President than any 
other newspaper in the United States: 

ALLEN, G. I., AND POLITICS 

WASHINGTON.—I want to lift the lid a lit- 
tle further today on the George E. Allen 
appointment and the General Aniline & Film 
affair. 

The reason why the State Department so 
strongly supports the demand to make Gen- 
eral Aniline’s German patents freely avail- 
able to all American industry is this: 

Within the next few weeks the Depart- 
ment, on behalf of the United States Gov- 
ernment, will begin negotiations with the 
Government of Switzerland. The United 
States of America will ask the Swiss, as it 
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has asked other neutrals, to eliminate Ger- 
man influence in their industries. 

This influence, which played a substantial 
part in helping German war preparations, 
was largely exerted through patent agree- 
ments. Our Government will ask the Swiss 
to take German-owned patents in that coun- 
try and make them freely available to Swiss 
industry. 

This would mean that the Germans would 
be unable to exercise a monopoly in crucial 
chemicals and pharmaceuticals. The throw- 
ing open of the patents would enable other 
businessmen to manufacture these products 
and to compete with German firms. 

While asking the Swiss to do this in 
Switzerland, we have failed to do so in 
America, notably in the case of the key Ger- 
man patents held by General Aniline & Film. 

It is this embarrassing inconsistency which 
explains why the State Department has taken 
so strong a position in the behind-scenes 
fight going on here over the General Aniline 
& Film patents. 

General Aniline’s original name was Ameri- 
can I. G. It was the American subsidiary 
of the giant German chemical trust, I. G. 
Farben. The name was discreetly changed 
when the war began in 1939 to General Ani- 
line & Film, and the $70,000,000 concern was 
seized by the Alien Property Custodian after 
Pearl Harbor. General Aniline & Film was by 
far the largest German chemical company 
taken over in this war. 

Harry S. Truman, as United States Senator, 
was chairman of the investigating committee 
which first revealed to the American people 
how successfully the Nazis had crippled war 
preparations here through the patent and 
cartel agreements of I. G., and its American 
subsidiary, General Aniline. 

Truman, as President, will soon have to 
decide whether (1) to make such sabotage of 
American defense less likely in the future 
by throwing the Genera] Aniline patents open 
to all American industry, or (2) to leave them 
in General Aniline’s hands and risk a repeti- 
tion of what happened after World War I. 
At that time, German chemical and drug 
firms slipped back into German control with 
their patent monopolies intact. 

Key figures in the fight are: 

The President’s jester and favorite, George 
E. Allen, who recently became a member of 
the board of General Aniline, who has been 
asked to use his influence to keep the patents 
in control of the company. 

Will Clayton, Assistant Secretary of State 
and Chairman of the Interdepartmental 
Committee on Foreign Economic Policies, who 
has been loyally trying to carry out a con- 
sistent anticartel policy abroad while the 
General Aniline & Film board’s influence in 
Washington has blocked a consistent anti- 
cartel policy at home. 

Nominally, the board of directors of Gen- 
eral Aniline and its sales affiliate, General 
Dyestuffs, is controlled by the Office of the 
Alien Property Custodian. Actually, the 
Office of the Alien Property Custodian has 
from the beginning been controlled by the 
wishes of the board. 

The dominant figure in these two com- 
panies is Victor Emanuel, a New York 
financier who rose to prominence before the 
war with the support of an Anglo-German 
bank which collaborated closely with inter- 
ests in the Third Reich and helped Hitler 
obtain war materials. 


Further on, the editorial has this to 
Say: 

The new Emanuel management had two 
ways to clear the company’s skirts of its past 
German connections: 

The Emanuel management could have gone 
voluntarily into court and accepted a con- 
sent decree breaking the cartel agreements 
between I. G. Farben and General Aniline, as 
requested by the Department of Justice. 
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Under these cartel agreements, General 
Aniline was obligated to leave the» Latin- 
American market to its German parent com- 
pany. With the acceptance of a consent 
decree breaking these agreements, General 
Aniline would have been free to invade the 
Latin-American market. 

This is what General Aniline was asked 
to do by the various Government agencies 
working on the so-called replacement pro- 
gram. This program was designed to replace 
Latin-American subsidiaries of I. G. Farben 
with new concerns owned by nationals of 
these countries and to develop trade ties with 
American, instead of German, chemical, drug, 
and film companies. 

Had the Emanuel management taken the 
two steps outlined above, it would have 
shown itself eager to break the old German 
ties and it could have expanded its own 
business in this hemisphere. 

But the Emanuel management has done 
neither. On the contrary, the course of con- 
duct pursued by the management in Gen- 
eral Aniline and General Dyestuffs has often 
seemed strikingly like that to which they 
were obligated under the German cartel 
agreements. 

The writer is in a position to reveal for 
the first time— 


That, Mr. President, is why the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Ohio did not 
have this information when the nomi- 
nation was before the committee— 


The writer is in a position to reveal for 
the first time that the Emanuel-influenced 
boards of directors have threatened to re- 
sign in the past if the Department of Jus- 
tice insisted on a consent decree breaking 
the cartel agreement with the Germans and 
freeing the patents for general exploitation. 

Shortly after Pearl Harbor, General Ani- 
line was indicted in three different cases 
alleging a cartel conspiracy with German 
I. G. Farben to restrict production in this 
country of basic materials useful in war. 
The indictments, now 5 years old, have never 
been brought to trial. 


Mr. President, if this had been a small 
corporation, the officers, if they were 
guilty, would have been in jail a long 
time ago; but we are now dealing with 
a big outfit. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LANGER. 
this time. 

Mr. President, this is a big outfit, run- 
ning into billions of dollars. So, although 
the indictment was returned five long 
years ago, there has been no trial up to 
the present time. 


General Aniline hopes that George Allen— 


The man whose nomination is now be- 
fore this body for confirmation— 


will prove its ace in the hole as the Presi- 
dent’s friend and his appointee to the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation. 

Having succeeded in fighting off trial and 
a consent decree, General Aniline is now 
trying to use its influence at the White House 
to keep its German-owned patents from be- 
ing thrown open to American industry in 
the way that we will soon be asking the 
Swiss to do. 

General Aniline hopes that George Allen 
will prove its ace in the hole as the Presi- 
dent’s friend and his appointee to the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation. 

Ordinarily, an affair of this kind would at- 
tract the attention of Senator Hartey M. 
Krucore, Democrat, of West Virginia, whose 
“Kilgore committee” has done an all but 
complete job of exposing the German cartel 
system. I say “all but complete” because 


I decline to yield at 
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he has never finished the job by investigat- 
ing the way in which the Alien Property 
Custodian has been handling German con- 
cerns taken over here since the war began. 
Senator Kiucore is up for reelection in 


. November. Louis Johnson, a leading West 


Virginia corporation lawyer and politician, 
has a $75,000-a-year job as head of General 
Dyestuffs. The Emanuel crowd may hope 
that Kricore will look the other way rather 
than risk a clash with Louis Johnson in an 
election year, 


I repeat that this is a great Demo- 
cratic newspaper, a newspaper which has 
supported practically every Senator on 
the other side of the aisle. This great 
newspaper says: 

The question looks almost hopeless, but I 
raise it: Will the United States Senate, know- 
ing how dearly German influence in Amer- 
ican industry cost us in the war, confirm 
the Allen appointment without investigating 
the facts here presented? 

The President has before him a report from 
the Interdepartmental Committee on For- 
eign Economic Policies recommending that 
the German patents held by General Aniline 
& Film be made freely available to all Amer- 
ican industry. Alien Property Custodian 
Markham is the sole dissenter from these 
recommendations. 


Will the President, who did such a grand 
job as Senator in the first I. G. Farben in- 
quiry, resist pressure and approve these rec- 
ommendations—or will he override them and 
take a step which may give the Germans a 
chance to get back into power in the chem- 
ical industry of the Western Hemisphere? 


So, Mr. President, not knowing Mr. 
Allen, never to my knowledge having 
seen him, having nothing on which to 
base my opinion except these few edi- 
torials and the speech made today by 
the distinguished Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. Tart] to which I carefully listened, 
I feel it my duty as one who has been 
supporting President Truman—TI believe 
much more stanchly than many Demo- 
crats have done—to move that this nom- 
ination be recommitted to the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency for further 
investigation, with the hope that in due 
time the committee will make a report 
to the Senate so that we may have more 
adequate information and know how to 
vote on this very important question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
LANGER] to recommit to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency the nomina- 
tion of George E. Allen to be a member 
of the Board of Directors of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I rise in 
opposition to the motion made by the 
distinguished Senator from North Da- 
kota (Mr. Lancer]. In the discussion of 
the motion I desire to refer to some of 
the statements which have been made 
by the distinguished Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. Tart] and the distinguished Sen- 
ator from North Dakota. 

Mr. President, if we send this nomina- 
tion back to the committee solely upon 
the basis of the information which has 
been read to us by the Senator from 
North Dakota, and contained in the ar- 
ticle from the newspaper PM, and use 
such as a precedent, I undertake to say 
that it will be very difficult for the Senate 
of the United States ever to act upon any 
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nomination with respect to which there 
may be controversial questions involy- 
ing the nominee. 

‘The Senatcr has read two statements 
from PM. I presume that if the noming- 
tion were recommitted to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency and it should 
report favorably the nomination of Mr. 
Allen, as I anticipate it would do, we 
would find another article from PM or 
some other newspaper which is hostile 
to this particular nomination, with 
another story of some kind which would 
excite the imagination of Senators as 
these articles seem to have excited the 
imagination of the Senator from North 
Dakota, and back to the committee would 
go the nomination. 

Mr. President, this is an old trick, 
which is constantly being used. There 
seems to be an air of speculation, con- 
jecture, doubt, suspicion about every- 
thing and every one at the present time. 
This sort of an article does not do any 
justice to the present situation. I have 
seen this sort of thing in the Pearl Har- 
bor Committee from time to time. In 
this day and age a man may he indicted 
upon mere suspicion of wrongdoing, re- 
sulting in headlines throughout the 
country. It makes no difference whether 
it be the President of the United States 
or a minor official. If some one can be 
found who will say that he suspects that 
the person in question has a sordid rec- 
ord, or who has a suspicion he is not as 
he should be, the individual is unjusti- 
fiably castigated before the eyes of the 
public. If some one can be found who 
will say that because George Allen is 
connected with a corporation there is a 
suspicion that he is doing wrong, a false 
issue can be raised in the United States 
Senate and over the country. 

Mr. President, it is a grave offense to 
indict a good man with a half-truth or 
a distorted fact or no truth at all. It is 
a vicious procedure. It is gradually 
gnawing at the fundamentals and basic 
institutions of Government in this free 
land of ours. It cannot go on indefi- 
nitely without seriously impairing the 
rights of free men. 

I listen to commentators on the air 
night after night. If one could believe 
some of the commentators, they have a 
panacea for all the evils which exist in 
this country and in the world. Give 
them the opportunity to solve the problem 
and they can doit. I become so sick of 
them that at times I am nauseated and 
compelled to turn the radio off. I am 
amazed and alarmed when I listen to 
the distortion of actual facts which I 
have heard before committees. ‘The type 
of commentator, columnist, or newspa- 
perman who deliberately distorts the 
truth is doing a greater disservice to his 
country at the present time than any 
other individual of whom I can think. 

What is the situation with respect to 
George Allen? Who is going to pay any 
attention to some bit of speculation as 
to the influence which George Allen 
might have upon someone in Washing- 
ton with respect to I. G. Farbenindustrie? 
Mr. President, that is a matter for the 
Congress of the United States to con- 
sider. Ido not believe that George Allen 
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is going to influence any Senator on that 
question. 

I could not make heads or tails of what 
the Senator from North Dakota was 
reading. I asked him respectfully to 
point out a bill of particulars against 
George Allen when he finished; but did 
he do so? No. Until I read the state- 
ment and analyzed it, I cannot tell 
what charges the article makes against 
George Allen, and I do not believe any 
other Senator can tell. 

The distinguished Senator from Ohio 
says that George Allen does not know 
anything about this job. Perhaps that 
is true in the main. When I came to the 
Senate in 1938 I did not know anything 
about my job in the United States Sen- 
ate. I doubt if the Senator from Ohio 
knew very much about his job in the 
United States Senate when he came here. 
We must live and learn. The sole ques- 
tion is, Is George Allen honest? Does 
anyone challenge his integrity or hon- 
esty? Is a banker or high financier re- 
quired to fill the job of Director of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation? I 
remember one man who came from my 
congressional district in Illinois. His 
name is Emil Schram. He came here as 
a farmer. I de not remember what job 
he took in the beginning, but he finally 
became a Director of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. He became a Direc- 
tor of the Reclamation Division of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, in 
charge of drainage and operations of that 
kind throughout the country, in connec- 
tion with swamplands, farmlands, and 
so forth. 

Mr. LUCAS. I thank the Senator for 
helping me. I knew that he came here 
without any knowledge of Washington. 
He came here as an honest farmer from 
my district, where he farmed thousands 
of acres of land. He was able to do the 
jcb, and he finally became Chairman of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 
Today this same *armer, who never had 
a day’s banking experience, who never 
had any dealings in high finance, is pres- 
ident of the New York Stock Exchange. 
Why? Because he had a wholesome re- 
spect for his fellow men. He understood 
human nature. He had ordinary, plain, 
common, horse sense, which so many in- 
dividuals in high Government and other 
positions today do not have. That is 
what is required. George Allen is keen. 
George Allen is smart. George Allen has 
horse sense. George Allen has a knowl- 
edge of human nature. He has been a 
success. 

When I am told that the conduct of 
the affairs of the District of Columbia 
is comic opera, when the expenditure of 
$40,000,000 or $50,000,000 a year is in- 
volved, I say that anyone who makes 
such « statement does not want to know 
the facts. Fortune magazine does not 
know, or does not care to consider, the 
great administrative job which is nec- 
essary in conducting the affairs of the 
District of Columbia. 

Is there any evidence in this record 
that George Allen was not a good ad- 
ministrator? Some would have us be- 








lieve, on the basis of speculation and con- 
jecture, that he was the worst District 
Commissioner ever to serve in that capac- 
ity. But there is not one iota of evidence 
in the record to indicate that he was not 
a good Commissioner. He did not ob- 
tain the position of vice president of the 
Home Insurance Co. merely because he 
knew a few people in Washington. I 
personally know that George Allen spent 
many months of each year in New York 
as vice president of that organization. 
He did that job long before he became 
closely associated with certain high of- 
ficials in Washington; and yet we are 
asked to infer that he obtained his posi- 
tion with the Home Insurance Co. be- 
cause of such associations. 

Mr. President, I know George Allen 
personally. In my humble opinion he is 
the last man in the world who would 
attempt to use his influence in any way 
whatsoever with an individual Senator 
or Representative to try to put across a 
plan in which he might be interested or 
one in which he might not be interested. 

Mr. President, all this is much ado 
about nothing; it is simply another attack 
upon one of the President’s appointees. 
That is all it is. It is merely an attempt 
to make the headlines, merely an attempt 
to play politics, by°some persons here 
in the Senate of the United States. 

Mr. President, if you listen closely to 
the arguments which have been made 
against the appointee, you will find that 
you are asked to believe that George Allen 
is not capable and is not competent, and 
there is an inference at least that some- 
body is going to influence him some place 
along the line. I deny the charge. I 
challenge the accusation. I think it is 
wholly unwarranted and should not be 
made upon the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. I wish to ask only one ques- 
tion. What does the Senator think of 
the propriety of having a director con- 
tinue to draw a salary of $6,000 from the 
General Aviation Corp., $6,000 from the 
Consolidated Vultee Corp., and $6,000 
from the Republic Steel Corp., while he 
serves as a director of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation? 

Mr. LUCAS. I say to the Senator that 
is the same question as one which I asked 
the Senator a moment ago with respect 
to the Honorable Jesse Jones, whom the 
Senator praised very highly, and I agree 
with that praise. I do not know what 
the past practice has been in that re- 
spect. I say that George Allen should 
follow whatever practice has been fol- 
lowed in the past. I do not know what 
it is, and I do not believe the evidence 
before the committee shows what it is. 
It seems to me that perhaps the com- 
mittee might have inquired as to what 
the practice has been. If the evidence 
shows that, I shall be glad to yield to 
the Senator to permit him to state it. 

Mr. TAFT. No; the evidence does not 
show it. The evidence does show that 
George Allen says he proposes to retain 
those salaries. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 
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Mr. McMAHON. I was under the im- 
pression that when the law governing 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
was framed, there was included in it a 
specific provision that a man might hold 
directorships and still be eligible for ap- 
pointment to the Board of Directors of 
the RFC. I say to the Senator from Illi- 
nois that there has not been one director 
of the RFC, including Mr. Jesse Jones 
or any of the Republican members or 
Mr. “Chick” Fisher, from Detroit, who 
has not maintained every directorship 
he had before he took office as a mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors of the 
RFC. If there is any evidence to the 
contrary, why did not the Senator from 
Ohio produce it before the Banking and 
Currency Committee; and if that is not 
the law, let us be advised as to what the 
law is. 

Mr. LUCAS. I thank the Senator. I 
do not know what the practice is and 
I do not know what the law is. I thank 
the Senator for calling my attention to 
what the practice has been. Of course, 
we must all follow the law, and, what- 
ever the law and the practice are, that 
is what George Allen should do. That 
is what George Allen will do. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, at this 
point it might be worth while to read 
the provision which was included in the 
original act creating the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation: 

No director, officer, agent, attorney, or 
employee of the Corporation shall in any 
manner, directly or indirectly, participate 
in the deliberation upon or the determina- 
tion of any question affecting his personal 
interests or the interests of any corpora- 
tion, partnership, or association in which 
he is directly or indirectly interested. 


That provision of the law is bound to 
have presupposed that there might be 
appointed to be directors of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation men who 
would have financial interests, who might 
be stockholders or directors of corpora- 
tions, or who might even be officers of 
corporations. The only inhibition in the 
law is that if the RFC has before it any 
matter in which a director of the RFC 
has a personal interest or with which any 
corporation, partnership, or association 
in which he may be interested is con- 
cerned, he shall not directly or indirectly 
participate in the Board’s deliberations 
on or determination of that question. 

Since the creation of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation there have 
been, altogether, 18 or 20 members of its 
Board of Directors. Many of them were, 
before they were appointed and con- 
firmed—and all of them were confirmed 
by this body—members of boards of di- 
rectors of private corporations. Under 
the Jaw, none of them while serving as 
directors of the RFC could participate 
in any deliberation or consideration in 
which they or their concerns were inter- 
ested. In other words, they had to ab- 
sent themselves, they had to vacate their 
directorship for the time being; and un- 
der the law they could not participate 
directly or indirectly. If Senators wish 
me to interpret the phrase “directly or 
indirectly,” I say that under the law such 
directors could not even attempt to in- 
fluence the other directors of the RFC 
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with respect to any matter pending be- 
fore the Board in which they or their 
companies were interested. 

Mr. Allen in his testimony before the 
committee was very frank. He said he 
was giving up his position with the Home 
Life Insurance Co. The Home Life In- 
surance Co. is a fire-insurance company 
in New York. It has several subsidiary 
insurance companies which are listed in 
Mr. Allen’s testimony. From the Home 
Life Insurance Co. he draws a straight 
salary of $28,000; and, as he testified, he 
also draws fees of approximately $2,000 a 
year for attending meetings of the board 
of directors of the Home Life Insurance 
Co. Sohis total compensation from that 
insurance company and its subsidiaries 
has been $30,000. He is giving thet up 
absolutely; he is severing his connection 
as a member of the board of directors 
of the Home Life Insurance Co. 

He also stated that if his duties as a 
director of the RFC were inconsistent 
with his membership on the board of di- 
rectors of the Aviation Corp. or the Con- 
solidated Vultee Aircraft Corp., he would 
also surrender them, although he did not 
feel that he should be singled out from 
among all the directors who had served 
since the creation of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation and be required to 
give up everything he had anything to 
do with, because that had never been re- 
quired of any of the other directors 
whose appointments had been confirmed 
by the Senate. But he told the commit- 
tee that even though it had not been 
done in the past, if he found the duties 
of those directorships inconsistent with 
his duties as a member of the Board of 
Directors of the RFC, or if the Senate 
thought the retention of those director- 
ships would put him in an inconsistent 
position, he would be willing to give up 
all of them, although it had not been 
required of any other member of the 
Board of the RFC. 

Mr. President, I have known George 
Allen ever since he came to Washington. 
In his testimony before the committee 
he went into detail as to his past oper- 
ations. He was born in Mississippi. He 
graduated from a law school in Lebanon, 
Tenn., asI recall. He practiced law for 
a while, and subsequently became secre- 
tary of the Indiana State Chamber of 
Commerce. He was associated with a 
convention association in the city of 
Louisville for a year or two. He was in 
Chicago, Ill., in connection with a string 
of hotels, for a number of years. 

In 1932 he came to Washington. He 
became the manager of a series of hotels 
and apartment buildings in Washington, 
known as the Washington Properties, 
which included all the hotels and apart- 
ment houses built by Harry Wardman, 
including the Wardman Park Hotel, the 
Chastleton Apartment House, the Carle- 
ton Hotel, I believe—almost a dozen ho- 
tels and apartment houses in the city 
of Washington. George Allen became 
the manager of the Washington Prop- 
erties. They were finally gradually dis- 
tributed, and most of them were liqui- 
dated and put on a self-sustaining basis. 
Is not that in itself a fairly good busi- 
ness experience? It takes a man of some 
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business acumen to manage a large 
property such as that in the city of 
Washington. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. Of course, all of them 
went into receivership 2 years after he 
took them over; is not that correct? 

Mr. BARKLEY. No; it is not correct. 

Mr. TAFT. My understanding is that 
the Wardman Park Hotel and all the 
other principal ones went into receiver- 
ship in 1932. 

Mr. BARKLEY. They went into re- 
ceivership largely on account of the con- 
dition of the estate of Mr. Harry Ward- 
man, not on account of anything George 
Allen did. All the Wardman properties 
had to be refinanced and some-of them 
had to be liquidated and sold, sometimes 
three or four times, before they finally 
got into hands that could keep them. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. I simply wish to amplify 
the Senator’s statement. As I recall, 
there were very few hotels in the United 
States that did not go into receivership 
at that time. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. 

Mr. LUCAS. So to say that George 
Allen had anything to do with their 
going into receivership simply is not 
correct. 

Mr. BARKLEY. One of the most im- 
portant and best-known hotels in Wash- 
ington with which Mr. Allen did not have 
anything to do was in receivership three 
times before it was completed, and before 
it had a guest in any of its rooms. 

Mr. LUCAS. As a result of the de- 
pression, there was only one hotel in 
Washington in 1935 which was not in 
receivership. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator's state- 
ment is true. 

Mr. President, as I have said, Mr. 
Allen came to Washington in 1932, and 
I have known him ever since. He came 
to Washington at first probably at the 
instance of former Senator Harrison, of 
Mississippi, between whom and George 
Allen there existed an intimate friend- 
ship. Mr. Allen was appointed a Com- 
missioner for the District of Columbia. 
I suppose it would have been possible to 
have had the records brought to the com- 
mittee showing how good a Commissioner 
Mr. Allen was. He was a Commissioner 
of the District for 5 years. No member 
of the committee saw fit to attack the 
efficiency of his administration. In a 
joking way he said himself that he had 
made a good Commissioner, and no one 
disputed him. Of course, that remark 
was a facetious one. The only unfortu- 
nate thing about Mr. Allen, I suppose, is 
that he has a sense of humor and is an 
amiable gentleman. I happen to re- 
member, from my: study of the life of 
Abraham Lincoln, that Mr. Lincoln had 
a sense of humor and had a good story 
to illustrate almost everything in which 
he believed. While he was President of 
the United States, even some Republican 
Members of Congress referred to him 
as the buffoon of the White House. I 
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am not comparing George Allen to Abra- 
ham Lincoln, but I do not think that 
historically there should be held against 
a man the fact that he possesses a sense 
of humor and is an amiable person and 
can tell an appropriate story in illustrat- 
ing a point. Once in a while I tell a few 
stories myself. [(Laughter.] 

Mr. LUCAS. And the Senator is 
pretty good at it, too. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I thank the Senator. 
IT have a new one which I shall distribute 
before long, but I shall not take the time 
to do sonow. ([Laughter.] 

Mr. President; George Allen was a 
good Commissioner of the Listrict of 
Columbia; he was an efficient Commis- 
sioner. Nobody ever claimed otherwise, 
and it is no mean tribute to say that a 
man has been able, with two others, to 
manage the District of Columbia with 
all the diverse interests which are in- 
volved in the management of the city of 
Washington, the Capital of the Nation. 

With reference tc the General Aniline 
& Film Corp., Mr. Allen has no interest 
in that company. Because of its Ger- 
man connections the company was taken 
over by the Government of the United 
States as a part of alien property, and 
it is now in charge of the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian who was appointed by 
the Government of the United States. 
The Alien Property Custodian happens 
to be Mr. Markham, who was general 
counsel of the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Company for several years before the 
war broke out with Japan and Ger- 
many. When Mr. Crowley, who was the 
head of the FDIC, resigned as Alien 
Property Custodian, Mr. Markham, who 
had been associated with him and with 
the FDIC, became the Alien Property 
Custodian It is mecessary that the 
Government have some person on the 
boards of directors of corporations which 
have been taken over by the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian in order that he may 
vote on such boards and represent the 
Government of the United States, as well 
as the Alien Property Custodian. Mr. 
Markham appointei Mr. Allen as a mem- 
ber of the boards of directors of all these 
companies to represent Mr. Markham, 
but in another sense to represent the 
Government of the United States. So 
Mr. Allen is »fficially the representative 
of the Government of the United States 
on the boards of directors of General 
Aniline & Film Corp., the Hugo Stinnes 
Corp., and all the other corporations of 
German origin. Those corporations are 
now being administered by the Govern- 
ment of the United States through the 
Alien Property Custodian. 

Mr. President, so far as the patents, to 
which reference has been made are 
concerned, I may say that I have read 
the article which appeared in PM. I 
read PM every day. I have respect for 
its opinions. I sometimes agree with 
them and sometimes I do not. I have 


great respect for their sincerity. I have 
respect for Mr. Stone, who, I believe, 
wrote the article to which reference has 
been made. The question of what will 
ultimately happen to these patents is a 
matter for Congress to determine. The 
board of directors of General Aniline & 
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Film Corp. will not determine it, the 
Alien Property Custodian will not deter- 
mine it, and neither will the President 
of the United States determine it. 
When the time comes for disposition to 
be made not only of the patents owned 
by General Aniline & Film Corp. and 
the Hugo Stinnes Corp., as well as the 
other alien corporations which have been 
taken over, the determination will be 
made by Congress. I presume that the 
recommendation which was sent to the 
President of the United States was for 
the purpose of advising and informing 
him with respect to any future legisla- 
tion which might be necessary in 
connection with the disposal of this 
alien property. Whether these patents 
should be returned to General Aniline 
& Film Corp. or be distributed gen- 
erally throughout the United States is 
a matter upon which I would not wish 
to express a dogmatic opinion. As pres- 
ently advised, I think I would be in favor 
of allowing them to become the property 
of the people of the United States. That 
is the way I feel about it now; but I 
should like to have an opportunity to 
look into the matter from the standpoint 
of law and ethics, as well as from the 
standpoint of the welfare of our people, 
because, inasmuch as we were compelled 
to take over the property as a war meas- 
ure, we desire that it shall never be 
returned to anyone who may make war 
against us again. But that is not a 
question which can be passed upon to- 
day. As I see it, George Allen is not 
involved in that matter. Whatever 
might be his recommendation or his 
opinion, it will be worth only such weight 
as we are disposed to give to it when 
we consider it in connection with the 
subject of the disposal of alien property. 
That time may be years hence. If his 
nomination is approved by the Senate, 
George Allen’s term as Director of the 
RFC might come to an end long before 
the time arrives for considering the sub- 
ject of disposal of these patents. So, 
Mr. President, I do not believe that we 
need to become greatly excited about 
these particular patents, because we can- 
not settle the matter here today, and 
perhaps not for a long time. When 
the matter is settled it will be settled, in 
my judgment, by legislation enacted by 
the Congress. 

Mr. President, George Allen is a man 
who has the peculiar facility for making 
friends. Perhaps that is a fault. Maybe 
he should go around with a sour face. 
Maybe he should drag his chin on the 
ground and kick it every time he takes 
a step. But he was not made that way. 
God Almighty created him as a human 
being with the milk of human kindness, 
and he has made friends all over the 
United States. His business experience 
and associations with men have created 
for him friendships everywhere. 

Mr. President, it was testified that 
George Allen owned stock in several cor- 
porations in which he acts as a director. 
In the companies which were taken over 
by the Alien Property Custodian he has 
no interest or investment. But with ref- 
erence to the other corporations in which 
he is a director, he testified that he had 
bought stock in those corporations and 
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paid money for it. The stock was not 
given to him. He invested his money in 
it and the stockholders of those com- 
panies decided that George Allen would 
be a good member of their boards of di- 
rectors. It may have been thought that 
his participation in the affairs of the 
companies as a director might bring a 
little of the human element into those 
boards. But, regardless of all that, he 
was chosen by the stockholders as a 
member of these various boards of direc- 
tors, and was elected by them as such. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. CORDON. As I understand, the 
hearings on this nomination have not 
been printed. At least, I have not been 
able to obtain a copy of them. 

Mr. BARKLEY. They have not been 
printed, but I shall be glad to hand the 
Senator a transcript of the hearings. 

Mr. CORDON. I appreciate the Sen- 
ator’s kindness. I should like to have 
an opportunity to read the hearings and 
acquaint myself with them in time to 
cast an intelligent vote, but I cannot do 
so if the vote is to be taken today. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That may be true. 

Mr. CORDON. I believe that is true 
as well of many other Senators. We 
have been listening to the debate. We 
are being apprised to that extent, but 
so far as having an opportunity to read 
and consider the testimony which was 
given is concerned, we do aot have a copy 
of such testimony. I hope that after the 
debate is concluded, and before the vote 
is taken upon the confirmation of this 
nomination, this entire matter may be 
allowed to go over until such time as we 
can obtain a copy of the testimony and 
acquaint ourselves with its contents. The 
distinguished Senator from Kentucky 
said that Mr. Allen testified he owns 
stock in several corporations in which he 
is a director. I am interested, for ex- 
ample, in knowing, if he has such stock, 
how long he has held it, and whether he 
became a stockholder solely for the pur- 
pose of becoming a director. I am inter- 
ested in knowing when he became a di- 
rector. I should like to satisfy myself, 
for example, whether he became a mem- 
ber of the directorates of these several 
corporations by reason of the stock 
which he owned, or by reason of what he 
knew, or perhaps by reason of whom he 
knew. I hope we may be given an oppor- 
tunity to examine a copy of the hearings. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It will not take long 
to read the information vhich may ap- 
prise the Senator. Mr. Allen became vice 
president and secretary of the Home Fire 
Insurance Co. back in 1938. So his em- 
ployment with that company could not 
have anticipated his appointment to the 
RFC 


The Baltimore-American Insurance 
Co.; the Carolina Insurance Co.; the City 
of New York Insurance Co.; the Frank- 
lin Fire Insurance Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
the Georgia Home Insurance Co.; the 
Gibraltar Fire & Marine Insurance Co.; 
the Home Indemnity Co.; the Homestead 
Indemnity Insurance Co., of Baltimore; 
National Liberty Insurance Co., of New 
York; New Brunswick Fire Insurance 
Co., of New Brunswick, N. J.; these are 


all owned and operated as divisions of 
the Home Fire Insurance Co., of which 
Mr. Allen became a director in 1938. 

He has been a trustee of the Paul Re- 
vere Fire Insurance Co., of Buffalo, N. Y., 
from 1943 to this time, and of the Penn 
Mutual Life Insurance Co., of Philadel- 
phia, which is one of the outstanding life 
insurance companies in the United 
States. He became a director of the 
Aviation Corp. of New York in 1943. He 
became a director in 1944 of the Con- 
solidated Vultee Aircraft Corp., of San 
Diego, Calif. Certainly he did not be- 
come a director of that company so that 
it would have anything to do with his 
being on the Board of Directors of the 
RFC, because that was even before Pres- 
ident Truman had been nominated for 
Vice President of the United States, and 
before anyone anticipated he would be- 
come President of the United States. 
So there could be no connection there. 

Mr. Allen since 1945 has been a mem- 
ber of the board of directors of the Gen- 
eral Aniline & Film Corp., as a repre- 
sentative, as I have said, of the Alien 
Property Custodian, and that office car- 
ries with it no investment of any kind. 

Mr. Allen became a director of the 
Hugo Stinnes Corp. and of the Hugo 
Stinnes Industries, Inc., in 1944. He be- 
came director of the National Liberty 
Insurance Co. in 1944, of the Republic 
Steel Corp. in 1945, of the Home Indem- 
nity Co. in 1938, of the War Damage 
Corporation in 1941, ,of Washington 
Properties, Inc., in 1938, and so on. 

He has been active not only in busi- 
ness, but he has been active in charitable 
work. He has for years been an active 
member of the executive committee of 
the Red Cross. He has sometimes, as 
he testified, spent half his time in activ- 
ity on behalf of the American Red Cross, 
as a member of the executive committee. 
He is a member of the executive com- 
mittee and has been very active for many 
years in the Boy Scouts of America. It 
may be that to be a member of the 
executive committee of the Red Cross 
does not qualify him to be a member of 
the Board of Directors of the RFC; it 
may be that being connected for a long 
time with the Boy Scouts does not qual- 
ify him to be a member of the Board 
of Directors of the RFC. He also is a 
member of the Board of Directors of the 
Warm Springs Foundation, in Warm 
Springs, Ga., which, is dedicated to the 
cure and amelioration of the condition 
of people in the United States who are 
suffering from infantile paralysis. Mr. 
Allen has, in addition to his business 
activities, found time to represent the 
public in these great humanitarian activ- 
ities, and surely that does not disqualify 
him for membership on the Board of Di- 
rectors of the RFC. 

Mr. Allen is an honorable man, a man 
of the highest integrity, a man of busi- 
ness honesty. He is public-spirited. He 
has an interest in the welfare of his 
country, and in my judgment has a high 
estimation of the ethics that will be re- 
quired of him in the performance of his 
duties as a member of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the RFC. 

Mr. Allen did not seek this appoint- 
ment. I do not suppose anyone whose 
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compensation in the business world 
amounts to $50,000 a year would volun- 
tarily look for an appointment which 
would bring in oniy $10,000 a year, and 
Mr. Allen testified that he agreed to 
serve only because the President had 
asked him to do so. 

With reference to the hearing, no one 
asked that anybody be heard. We had 
a meeting of the committee one day, 
when we considered many nominations 
which were pending before the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. Some 
of them went over, some of them were 
acted upon because there was no oppo- 
sition, no question about them. But no 
one wanted any hearings. 

The Senator from Ohio has referred 
to the Pauley nomination and the Varda- 
man nomination. Those nominations 
have no connection with the Allen nomi- 
nation, and they will stand on their own 
merits. The Senate of the United States 
will act upon each of them as it thinks 
it is its duty to act, when the time comes, 
but those nominations have nothing to 
do with the nomination of Mr. Allen. 

George Allen’s nomination was sent 
to the Senate on the 18th of January 
1946, but, because of conditions which 
prevailed here at the time, it was not 
referred to the committee until Jan- 
uary 25. From January 23 to the 8th 
day of February the nomination was 
pending before the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. No one asked to be 
heard; no one asked that anybody else 
be heard; no ene suggested that any 
witness should be brought before the 
committee. 

The committee examined Mr. Allen 
for probably an hour and a half, and then 
adjourned until the next day, and no 
one asked that any further hearing be 
held. No one on the committee, and no 
one outside of the committee, suggested 
any further hearing, and on the 8th day 
of February the nomination was reported 
to the Senate by a vote of 14 to5. There- 
fore it comes here with as much validity 
as the nomination of any other man who 
has ever been considered by any commit- 
tee. 

Mr. President, in view of his character 
and his experience, and his public in- 
terest in the affairs of his country, I be- 
lieve George Allen will make an excellent 
member of the Board of Directors of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 

I do not know whether he is to be chair- 
man or not. He did say that when he 
was asked by the President to go on the 
board there was a “thin” suggestion that 
he might become chairman, but he said 
that from that day to this it had thinned 
out so that he could not even see it, and 
that therefore he was not contemplating 
being elected chairman of the board, and 
there was no understanding he was to be. 
But that is a matter for the board of 
directors itself to determine. The Pres- 
ident does not choose the chairman. He 
might make a suggestion to the board, I 
do not know whether Presidents are in 
the habit of doing that, but even if the 
President did, the board might elect any 
one it chose. Even, however, if he be- 
came chairman of the board, I do not 

‘think the affairs of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation of the United States 
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would suffer by reason of his being the 
head of the board. 

So, Mr. President, I am opposed to the 
motion made by the Senator from North 
Dakota, and I am in favor of confirma- 
tion of the nomination. 

Mr.McMAHON. Mr. President, I shall 
speak but briefly upon the nomination, 
because the majority leader in his typical 
way has very well covered the situation as 
to Mr. Alien, his character, his ability, 
and the propriety of the nomination. 

I could not let this occasion pass, how- 
ever, without rising to speak a word on 
behalf of a man who has been my friend 
for a period of more than 10 years, and 
whom I have known intimately. I have 
associated with him in a business way, 
and have had the pleasure of his com- 
pany in social and sports events. I have 
spent many a delightful hour with 
George Allen on the golf course. 

The majority leader was right when he 
said that perhaps the thing that is the 
matter with Allen is that he has a sense 
of humor. I have heard it said that one 
of the colleagues of Nick Longworth, the 
late beloved Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, said to him one day, 
“Nick, you will never be nominated to 
be President of the United States. You 
have everything else, but it is too bad 
you have a sense of humor.” 

It has been my observation that if 
a man goes through life puffed up with 
his own importance, if he goes along the 
street with a sour expression on his face, 
if he comports himself as though he had 
the weight of all the world upon his 
shoulders, he does not become a very ef- 
ficient public servant. 

Yes; George Allen has a sense of humor. 
It has been a delight to his companions 
and to his friends. But behind that 
sense of humor is a keen intellect, a keen 
intelligence. 

T am sure you have observed, Mr. Presi- 
dent, as I have, that a man cannot have 
a keen sense of humor unless it is based 
upon intelligence, because the only ani- 
mal that is able to laugh is the human 
animal, since man has the power to com- 
pare ideas, and it is the comparison of 
ideas that brings about situations which 
result in laughter. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Connecticut yield? 

Mr. McMAHON. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Besides having a sense 
of humor, which I believe to be necessary, 
and besides having intellectual integrity, 
has not the Senator from Connecticut 
also observed that Mr. Allen has the milk 
of human kindness in his soul, which is 
apt to be needed in the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation? 

Mr. McMAHON. I thank the Senator 
for that suggestion. Yes; Allen is a gen- 
erous person, generous in thought, gen- 
erous in judgment. It all adds up to the 
fact that he is a real man. 

I have every confidence, Mr. Presi- 
dent, from my knowledge of George Allen, 
that when he enters upon his duties with 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
he will be a good Government adminis- 
trator and will serve in the position 
with honor and distinction. 
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Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, wil] 
the Senator yield a moment? 

Mr. McMAHON. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I have just received 
information which I did not have when 
I was speaking, that on last Thursday 
the present Chairman of the Board, Mr. 
Henderson, was reelected Chairman of 
the Board for a 2-year term. 

Mr. TAFT. Will the Senator from 
Connecticut yield? 

Mr. McMAHON. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. There is no statutory 
term for the Chairman of the Board of 
Directors of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. The Board has the right 
to dismiss its officers. They serve at the 
pleasure of the Board. So that an elec- 
tion may mean nothing, if the President 
subsequently requests that another elec- 
tion be held. All the directors of the 
RFC are appointed for only 2 years, all 
of them must look to the President for 
reappointment, and it is fairly clear that 
they would not resist the request of the 
President to elect Mr. Allen chairman of 
the Board of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The point is that Mr. 
Henderson has already been reelected, 
and with the understanding that he is to 
serve for a 2-year period. 

Mr. TAFT. I do not know what the 
understanding is. There can be no such 
understanding, because the statute very 
clearly provides that the Board may dis- 
miss, at pleasure, such officials as it seos 
fit, and that it shall make its own regu- 
lation as to selection, so there is no stat- 
utory term of any kind. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Ohio need not be perturbed 
and need not be worried; and the coun- 
try need not be perturbed and need not 
be worried. I have a high regard for 
ex-Senator Henderson. If it be true that 
he has been elected chairman for 2 years, 
then the affairs of the RFC, so far as its. 
chairmanship is concerned, are in hon- 
orable and capable hands. But if the 
position should be reversed the day after 
tomorrow, and George Allen were to be 
elected chairman of the Board, then I 
also say to the Senator that the affairs 
of the RFC and the affairs of the coun- 
try, so far as the RFC is concerned, would 
be in honorable, decent, and courageous 
hands. 

Therefore Mr. President, I shall vote 
for the confirmation of Mr. Allen’s nom- 
ination and I shall vote against recom- 
mitting it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the motion to recommit 
the nomination. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
I shall not take the time of the Senate 
for more than a very few minutes. I 
may say that I am under no delusion. I 
think the nomination of Mr. Allen is 
going to be confirmed by the Senate. 
I do not think the debate which has 
taken place on the Senate floor will have 
one iota of influence on the question of 
confirming or rejecting the nomination 
of Mr. Allen; but, in view of the fact that 
I am a member of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, and that in the 
committee I voted against reporting fa- 
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vorably Mr. Allen’s nomination, I should 
like to say why I voted against it. 

When the committee mectings were 
held I had no knowledge of the allega- 
tions raised by the Senator from North 
Dakota a while ago. The charges or 
statements contained in the editorials 
came out several days after the hearings 
were held. I shall not discuss them be- 
cause we have had no opportunity to 
probe them or to inquire into them; but I 
should like to refer the Members of the 
Senate to the record of the hearings be- 
fore the Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee, and I submit to the Members of the 
Senate that Mr. Allen proved in those 
hearings that, while he is an affable gen- 
tleman, an enjoyable companion, a man 
with a wide and jovial acquaintance in 
Washington, he has no experience, no 
training, and no ability—at least none 
was established in the record—to sit as a 
director and possibly as chairman of a 
nine billion- to fifteen billion-dollar Cor- 
poration in which the Government’s re- 
sponsibility for loans and for their col- 
lection is involved. 

He is a man with no financial experi- 
ence of any kind. He is a man who, by 
his own statement in the record, has 
never had any experience in financial 
matters. He is a man why» all his life, 
with the exception of 1 year during which 
he practiced law immediately following 
World War I, has been ergaged in the 
Lusiness of promoting convertions for 
hotels, acquiring patronage for hotels, 
or acting as a Commissioner of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

In that connection, I may say that the 
latter subject was raised before the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. It 
was suggested that some persons con- 
nected with the District Committee had 
made the statement that Mr. Al'en at- 
tended very few meetings of the Com- 
missioners. He did not recall the num- 
ber nor the percentage. We asked that 
the records of his attendance at the Dis- 
trict Commissioners’ meetings be re- 
leased to the committee. It was my 
understanding that that record was to 
be given to the committee, but I under- 
stand that it has not yet been forth- 
coming. So I do not know how many 
times he attended the District Commis- 
sioners’ meeting or how many times he 
was absent. The record, as it has been 
reviewed here, shows clearly that he 
started out to practice law immediately 
after World War I, for a very short time, 
and then his association was ‘: promo- 
tion work for hotels and hotel chains. 

There is an exception to his hotel asso- 
ciation. In 1924 and 1925, I believe, he 
was associated with the Genera] Chemi- 
cal Co., of New York. I will read from 
the record of the hearings with respect 
to the General Chemical Co., with which 
he was associated for a while. I read 
as follows: 

Senator Tarr. When you came to New York, 
to the General Chemical Co., at whose request 
did you come? 

Mr. Auten. Senator At HAWKES. 

Senator Tarr. How did you happen to leave 
that company? 

Mr. ALLEN. Well, Senator Hawkes—why 
did I leave it? I was not exactly fired. 
Let’s see how I can put it nicely. There 
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wasn't any enthusiasm for me to stay. I will 
say that. But it was very pleasant. 


This hotel, convention, and publicity 
promotion activity, and his appointment 
to be a Commissioner of the District of 
Columbia, was about the only outside 
Se he had in business up to that 

e. 

Then in 1938, for some mysterious rea- 
son—that is, I should say for some rea- 
son not adequately or properly or satis- 
factorily explained in the record—he 
suddenly became a vice president and 
secretary of the Home Insurance Co. of 
New York, and the various subordinate 
companies, and immediately went into 
the salary bracket from that employment 
of about $30,000 a year. 

Then in the early forties he suddenly 
found that he was in great demand for 
directorships on another group of com- 
panies which further increased his in- 
come at that time to approximately 
$50,000 a year. 

Mr. President, I believe, at least from 
what is shown by the record, that Mr. 
Allen is an honest, honorable gentleman. 
There is no doubt in my mind about that. 
I did not vote against reporting his nom- 
ination for any reason relating to per- 
sonal honesty. But I did vote against 
reporting it because I thought the busi- 
ness of being a director of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation demands 
more than to be a good companion, a 
good story teller, and one who is adept at 
securing conventions for hotels. 

He said in answer to a question I asked 
him, that he had had no experience in 
substantial financial operations. He does 
not belong to any committees of the 
boards of directors of the companies of 
which he is a director that have any- 
thing to do with the substantial financial 
transactions of the companies, either as 
lenders or as borrowers. As I recall, he 
said in effect before the committee that 
he thought perhaps the RFC might need 
some advice with respect to public rela- 
tions, just as well as any other corpora- 
tion. I submit Mr. President, that if 
that is his conception of his job on the 
RFC, and if that is the job he is to fill, 
then we should consider well the type 
and kind of experience possessed by 
those who are appointed to operate this 
great Corporation. 

Again I want to be understood as hav- 
ing nothing personal against Mr. Al- 
len. I think perhaps he knows more peo- 
ple in more right places in Washington 
than any other one individual in this 
city. I think he has built up that inti- 
mate and ramified and minute acquain- 
tance for which so many people strive 
and which in the last few years many 
have acquired, to their own advancement 
and betterment. But I submit, Mr. Pres- 
ident, that is not the type of man for 
whom, under my responsibility as a Mem- 
ber of the Senate in confirming a Presi- 
dential appointment, I can bring myself 
to vote. I honor him as an individual; 
I should like to play golf with him, I 
imagine; I should like to visit with him; 
I should like to have him entertain me 


- with stories; and I would enjoy his com- 


pany thoroughly, but I shall shiver just 
a little if the Reconstruction Pinance 
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Corporation is turned over entirely to 
him, and if its directorate and policies 
are submitted to the judgment and di- 
rection of publicity experts whose expe- 
rience has been only that of directors 
of publicity, and similar and allied ac- 
tivities. 

I say this with all respect to Mr. Allen 
personally; but I have a responsibility 
as a Member of the Senate to vote on 
the confirmation of his nomination. If 
confirmation mans anything, it is my 
judgment and my obligation, as I see it, 
to vote against confirmation for the rea- 
sons which I have stated. 

Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, Mr. 
George E. Allen has lived in my State for 
25 or 30 years. I do not wish this occa- 
sion to pass without expressing the in- 
terest and appreciation of all the people 
of Mississippi for Mr. Allen. Mr. Allen 
comes from one of the best families in 
my State. His relatives are lawyers, 
bankers, and business people. His uncle 
was the well-known Private John Allen, 
of Mississippi. The present Federal 
judge in the northern district of Mis- 
sissippi is his first cousin. 

I was Governor of the State during the 
First World War. One of the first com- 
panies organized in my State, which 
made application for admission fo the. 
First Mississippi Regiment, was from 
Prentiss County, Miss. It was my pleas- 
ure on that occasion to appoint the man 
selected by that volunteer company from 
Prentiss County. His name was George 
E. Allen. I appointed him as an officer. 
He joined the First Mississippi Regiment 
and served faithfully in World War I. 

Returning from the war, he went into 
business in Chicago, and came from 
Chicago to Washington, where he has 
held various positions. 

It is characteristic of the entire family 
to be successful. They are practically 
all suecesses. It is my judgment, after 
having known Mr. Allen through the 
years, that he has the ability, the intel- 
lect, and the personality to do anything 
he undertakes, and to do it well. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I wish 
to emphasize again that I said nothing 
derogatory to the character or antece- 
dents of Mr. Allen. As I previously 
stated, I do not know the gentleman. 
Nevertheless, the fact remains that we 
are voting on this confirmation today be- 
fore the record of the hearings has been 
printed, before any of us have had an 
opportunity to read the hearings. 

The distinguished Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. Lucas] — very unjustiflably, I 
thought—stated that what I said about 
Mr. Allen was just another attack on the 
appointments of the President. Mr. 
President, I appeal to the Recorp. The 
Recorp shows that I have voted for meas- 
ures advocated by Mr. Roosevelt more 
than has the distinguished Senator from 
Tilinois who normally, at least, says he 
is a Democrat. Time and again I have 
voted for Democratic measures sponsored 
by the administration when the distin- 
guished Senator from Illinois did not do 
so. 

Isubmit that the time has not yet come 
when a Senator should be called upon 
to vote on a question about which he 
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knows nothing. I have not read the rec- 
ord. I do not know what is in it. The 
distinguished senior Senator from Ken- 
tucky {Mr, BarKLEy] says that the hear- 
ings were closed on the 8th day of Feb- 
ruary. Three days later a great news- 
paper, not an enemy of the Democratic 
Party, but one of its best friends, said 
what? Iam sorry that the distinguished 
Senator from Illinois could not under- 
stand plain English, so I will repeat it. 
Everything I have said here is what was 
said by PM, which I understand is a 
newspaper which is very friendly to the 
senior Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. Will the Senator point 
out to me in that article the direct 
charges against Mr. Allen? 

Mr. LANGER. I will read them. 

Mr. LUCAS. I do not want the Sena- 
tor to read them. 

Mr. LANGER. I will read them be- 
cause it is PM which is making the 
charges. 

Mr. LUCAS. If the Senator is going 
to read those two articles again, I do not 
wish to hear them. 

Mr. LANGER. I will not read all of 
them. I think I can make it plain by 
reading three paragraphs. 

Mr. LUCAS. I think I understand the 
English language. If the Senator will 
get to the point instead of floundering 
around, I would appreciate it. What are 
the direct charges? 

Mr. LANGER. If I had not read the 
articles in their entirety, I. would have 
been accused of reading only a para- 
graph here and there, and misinterpret- 
ing the articles. That is why I read them 
in their entirety. 

Let me read three paragraphs from 
PM of February 11, 1946, 3 days after the 
hearings were closed: 

Both Markham and Allen are financially 


obligated for lucrative directorships to Victor 
Emanuel— 


I come now to a subsequent para- 
graph: 

The Interdepartmental Executive Commit- 
tee on Foreign Economic Policies, headed by 
Assistant Secretary of State Will Clayton, 
after a bitter battle with Alien Property 
Custodian Markham, recommended to the 
President that future economic warfare of 
this kind be made impossible by throwing 
these patents open to free licensing by all 
American industry. 

Of the seven agencies represented on the 
committee—State, Treasury, Justice, Com- 
merce, FEA, United States Tariff Commission, 
and Alien Property Custodian—all but the 
Alien Property Custodian were in favor of 
the decision taken. Only Markham was in 
opposition, and he ended up by threatening 
to “take the question up with the White 
House.” 

Markham got in touch with Allen. Allen, 
in a telephone conversation with this cor- 
respondent yesterday— 


That is Mr. Stone, the editor of this 
newspaper— 
admitted that Markham had called him to 
tell Allen he had been out voted on the com- 
mittee and that Markham discussed with 
him the advisability of asking Congress for 
legislation, which would leave these patents 
with General Aniline & Film. 
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That is the same outfit which is re- 
ferred to in a previous paragraph, as 
having Mr. Markham and Mr. Allen on 
its pay roll in other corporations. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER, Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Does the Sen- 
ator have any explanation or reason why 
this newspaper published such state- 
ments after the hearings were closed, and 
why the newspaper failed to bring these 
charges tu the attention of the Senate 
Committee on Banking and Currency at 
its hearings? 

Mr. LANGER. The only explanation 
I have is that Mr. Stone himself says that 
the information was obtained only on 
February 10. 

If Mr. Allen is an honest man, as I be- 
lieve him to be, if Mr. Allen is the fine, 
generous gentleman he has been de- 
scribed as being, what possible objection 
can there be to having this nomination 
recommitted to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency? The chances are that 
after further hearings he would receive 
@ unanimous vote. I certainly have 
nothing against the man. I believe that 
when charges of this character are made 
it is the duty of the Senate, in view of 
its constitutional responsibility, to bring 
before the committee Mr. Stone, or any- 
one else Mr. Stone may suggest, have Mr. 
Allen there, and conduct further hear- 
ings. That is why I made my motion to 
recommit; and I ask for the yeas and 
nays on that motion. 

Mr. WHITE. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


The 


Aiken Green Moore 
Austin Guffey Murdock 
Bailey Gurney Myers 
Ball Hart Overton 
Bankhead Hatch Radcliffe 
Barkley Hayden Reed 

Bilbo Hickenlooper Revercomb 
Brewster Hill Russell 
Bridges Hoey Saltonstall 
Buck Huffman Smith 
Bushfield Johnson, Colo. Stanfill 
Butler Johnston, 8.C. Stewart 
Byrd Knowland Taft 
Capper La Follette Thomas, Okla. 
Carville Langer Thomas, Utah 
Chavez Lucas ‘Tobey 
Cordon McClellan Tunnell 
Donnell McFarland Tydings 
Ellender McKellar Walsh 
Ferguson McMahon Wheeler 
Fulbright Maybank White 
George Mead Wiley 
Gerry Millikin 

Gossett Mitchell 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Sev- 
enty Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the mo- 
tion of the Senator from North Da- 
kota [Mr. Lancer] to recommit the 
nomination to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

Mr. LANGER. I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the legislative clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. PEED (when his name was called). 
I have a general pair with the senior 
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Senator from New York [Mr. WacNeEr}. 
On this question I understand he would 
vote “nay.” I transfer my pair, for this 
vote, to the senior Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. Witson], who I understand would 
vote “yea.” Therefore, being at liberty 
to vote, I vote “yea.” 

Mr. MEAD (when Mr. WAGNER’s name 
was called). My colleague the senior 
Senator from New York (Mr. WAGNER] 
is unavoidably absent. If he were pres- 
ent he would vote “nay” on this question. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Virginia (Mr. Grass], the Sen- 
ator from Texas [Mr. O’DANIEL], and the 
Senator from New York |Mr. WAGNER] 
are absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. An- 
pREws] and the Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. O’MAHONEY] are necessarily ab- 
sent. 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Brices], the Senator from California 
(Mr. Downey], the Senator from West 
Virginia (Mr. K1,corE], the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. MaGnuson], and the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. PEPPER] are 
detained on public business. 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
EASTLAND], the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. McCarran], the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. Murray], and the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. Taytor] are absent on 
official business. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. Con- 
NALLY] is absent on official business as 
a representative of the United States to 
the General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. ANpREws], the Senator from 
Missouri (Mr. Brices], the Senator from 
Texas (Mr. Conna..y], the Senator from 
California [Mr. Downey], the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. EasTLanp], the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia [Mr. Kricore}, 
the Senator from Washington | Mr. Mac- 
nuson!, the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
McCarran], the Senator from Montana 
[Mr. Murray], the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [{Mr. O’Manoney], the Senator 
from Florida |Mr. Pepper], and the Sen- 
ator from Idaho [Mr. Taytor] would vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. WHITE. The Senator from Mich- 
igan [Mr. VANDENBERG] is absent on of- 
ficial business as a representative of the 
United States to the General Assembly of 
the United Nations. 

The Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] 
is absent by leave of the Senate on mat- 
ters of importance to his State. 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Youne] has been excused and is absent 
on official business. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. Brooxs] 
is confined in a hospital, recovering from 
a recent operation. 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Hawkes], the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. Surpsteap], and the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. WHERRY] are necessarily 
absent. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Wr- 
LIS] is absent by leave of the Senate, at- 
tending to important business in his home 
State. 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Ros- 
ERTSON] and the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
WItson] are detained on official business. 
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The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Capr- 
HaRT] has been excused on official busi- 
ness of the Senate. 

The result was announcéd—yeas 27, 
nays 43, as follows: 


YEAS—27 
Aiken Ferguson Reed 
Austin Fulbright Revercomb 
Ball Gurney Saltonstall 
Brewster Hart Smith 
Buck Hickenlooper Stanfill 
Bushfield La Follette Taft 
Butler Langer Tobey 
Cordon Millikin White 
Donnell Moore Wiley 

NAYS—43 
Bailey Hatch Mitchell 
Bankhead Hayden Murdock 
Barkley Hill Myers 
Bilbo _ Hoey Overton 
Bridges Huffman Radcliffe 
Byrd Johnson, Colo. Russell 
Capper Johnston, S C. Stewart 
Carville Knowland Thomas, Okla 
Chavez Lucas Thomas, Utah 
Ellender McClellan Tunnell 
George McFarland Tydings 
Gerry McKellar Walsh 
Gossett McMahon Wheeler 
Green Maybank 
Guffey Mead . 

NOT VOTING—26 

Andrews Kilgore Shipstead 
Briggs © McCarran Taylor 
Brooks Magnuson Vandenberg 
Capehart Morse Wagner 
Connally Murray Wherry 
Downey O'Danitel Will's 
Fastiand O’Mahoney Wilson 
Glass Pepper Young 
Hawkes Robertson 


So Mr. LANGER’s motion to recommit 
was rejected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question now is, Will the Senate advise 
and consent to this nomination? 

The nomination was confirmed. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask that the Presi- 
dent be notified immediately of the con- 
firmation of the nomination. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the President will be noti- 
fied forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate resume the consideration 
of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of 
legislative business. 


THOMAS C. LOCKE 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendment of the 
House of Representatives to the bill 
(S. 75) for the relief of Thomas C. Locke, 
which was, on page 2, line 3, to strike out 
“$1,037.99” and-insert “$313.” 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr- President, I 
move that the Senate disagree to the 
amendment of the House, request a con- 
ference with the House on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
that the Chair appoint the conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
President pro tempore appointed Mr. 
Etzenper, Mr. O’Dantet, and Mr. WILson 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 


SALE OF CERTAIN GOVERNMENT-OWNED 
MERCHANT VESSELS—CONFERENCE RE- 
PORT 


Mr. RADCLIFPE submitted the follow- 
ing report: 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
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amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
3603) to provide for the sale of surplus war- 
built vessels, and for other purposes, having 
met, after full and free conference, have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to 
their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate and 
agree to the same with an amerdment as 
follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to 
be inserted by the Senate amendment insert 
the following: “That this act may be cited 
as the ‘Merchant Ship Sales Act of 1946.’ 


“DECLARATION OF POLICY 


“Sec. 2. (a) It is necessary for the national 
security and development and maintenance 
of the domestic and the export and import 
foreign commerce of the United States that 
the United States have an efficient and ade- 
quate American-owned merchant marine (1) 
sufficient to carry its domestic water-borne 
commerce and a substantial portion of its 
water-borne export and import foreign com- 
merce and to provide shipping service on all 
routes essential for maintaining the flow of 
such domestic and foreign water-borne com- 
merce at all times; (2) capable of serving as a 
naval and military auxiliary in time of war 
or national emergency; (3) owned and oper- 
ated under the United States flag by citizens 
of the United States; (4) composed of the 
best-equipped, safest, and most suitable 
types of vessels, constructed in the United 
States and manned wit a trained and effi- 
cient citizen personnel; and (5) supple- 
mented by efficient American-owned facili- 
ties for shipbuilding ana ship repair, marine 
insurance, and other auxiliary services. 

“(b) It is hereby declared to be the policy 
of this Act to foster the development aud en- 
courage the maintenance of such a merchant 
marine, 

“DEFINITIONS 


“Sec. 3. As used in this Act the term— 

“(a) ‘Commission’ means the United States 
Maritime Commission. 

“(b) “War-built vessel’ means an oceango- 
ing vessel of one thousand five hundred gross 
tons or more, owned by the United States and 
suitable for commercial use— 

(1) which was constructed cr contracted 
for by or for the account of the United States 
during the period, beginning January 1, 1941, 
and ending with September 2, 1945; or 

“(2) which, having been constructed dur- 
ing the period beginning September 3, 1939, 
and ending with September 2, 1945, was ac- 
quired by the United States during such 
period. 

“(c) ‘Prewar domestic cost’, as applied to 
any type of vessel, means the amount deter- 
mined by the Commission, and published by 
the Commission in the Federal Register, to 
be the amount for which a standard vessel 
of such type could have been constructed 
(without its national defense features) in the 
United States under normal conditions relat- 
ing to labor, materials, and other elements of 
cost, obtaining on or about January 1, 1941. 
In no case shall the prewar domestic cost of 
any type of vesse! he considered to be greater 
than 80 per centum of the Domestic war cost 
of vessels of the same type. 

“(d) ‘Statutory sales price’, as applied to a 
particular vessel, means, in the case of a dry- 
cargo vessel, an amount equal to 50 per 
centum of the prewar domestic cost of that 
type of vessel, and in the case of a tanker, 
such term means an amount equal to 8714 
per centum of the prewar domestic cost of a 
tanker of that type, such amount in each case 
being adjusted as follows: 

“(1) If the Commission {fs of the opinion 
that the vessel is not in class, there shall be 
subtracted the amount estimated by the Com- 
mission as the cost of putting the vessel in 
class. 

“(2) If the Commission is of the opinion 
that the vessel lacks desirable features which 
are incorporated in the standard vessel used 
for the purpose of determining prewar do- 
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mestic cost, and that the statutory sales price 
(unadjusted) would be lower if the standard 
vessel had also lacked such features, there 
shall be subtracted the amount estimated by 
the Commission as the amount of such re- 
sulting difference in statutory sales price. 

“(3) If the Commission is of the opinion 
that the vessel contains desirable features 
which are not incorporated in the standard 
vessel used for the purpose of determining 
prewar domestic cost, and that the statutory 
sales price (unadjusted) would be higher if 
the standard vesse! had also contained such 
features, there shall be added the amount 
estimated by the Commission as the amount 
of such resulting difference in statutory sales 
price. 

“(4) There shall be subtracted, as repre- 

senting normal depreciation, an amount com- 
puted by applying to the statutory sales price 
(determined without regard to this para- 
graph) the rate of 5 per centum per annum 
for the period beginning with the date of 
the original delivery of the vessel by its 
builder and ending with the date of sale or 
eharter to the applicant in question, and 
there shall also be subtracted an amount 
computed by applying to the statutory sales 
price (determined without regard to this 
paragraph) such rate not in excess of 3 per 
centum per annum in the case of a vessel 
other than a tanker, and not im excess of 
4 per centum per annum in the case of a 
tan’ er, for such period or periods of War serv- 
ice as the Commission determines will make 
reasonable allowance for excessive wear and 
tear by reason of war service which cannot be 
or has not been otherwise compensated for 
under this subsection. 
“No adjustment, except in respect of passen- 
ger vessels constructed before January 1, 1941, 
shall be made under this Act which will re- 
sult in a statutory sales price which (1) in 
the case of dry-cargo vessels (except Liberty 
type vessels) will be less then 35 per centum 
of the domestic war cost of vessels of the same 
type, (2) in the case of any Liberty type ves- 
sel will be less than 311% per centum of the 
domestic war cost of vessels of such type. or 
(3) im the case of a tanker will be less than 
50 per centum of the domestic war cost of 
tankers of the same type. For the purposes 
of this Act, except section 5, al! Liberty ves- 
sels shall be considered to be vessels of one 
and the same type. 

“(e) ‘Domestic war cost’ as applied to any 
type of vessel means the average construc- 
tion cost (without national defense fea- 
tures) as determined by the Commission, of 
vessels of such type delivered during the 
calendar year 1944, except in case of any type 
of vessel the principal deliveries of which 
were made after the calendar year 1944, there 
shall be used in lieu of such year 1944 such 
period of not less than six consecutive calen- 
dar months as the Commission shall find to 
be most representative of war production 
costs of such type. 

“(f) ‘Cessation of hostilities’ means the 
date proclaimed by the President as the date 
of the cessation of hostilities in the present 
war, or the date so specified in a concurrent 
resolution of the two Houses of the Con- 
gress, whichever is the earlier. 

“(g) ‘Citizen of the United States’ includ«s 
@ corporation, partmership, or association 
only if it is a citizem of the United States 
within the meaning of section 2 of the 
Shipping Act of 1916,as amended. The term 
‘affiliated interest’ as used in sections 9 and 
10 of this act includes any person affiliated or 
associated with a citizen applicant for bene- 
fits under this act who the Commission, pur- 
suant to rules and regulations prescribed 
hereunder, determines should be so included 
in order to carry out the policy and purposes 
of this act. 


“SALES OF WAR-BUILT VESSELS TO CITIZENS 
“Sec. 4. (a) Any citizen of the United 


States may make application to the Commis- 
sion to purchase a war-built vessel, under 
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the jurisdiction and control of the Commis- 
sion, at the statutory sales price. If the 
Commission determines that the applicant 
possesses the ability, experience, financial 
resources, and other qualifications, necessary 
to enable him to operate and maintain the 
vessel under normal competitive conditions, 
and that such sale will aid in carrying out 
the policies of this act, the Commission shail 
sell such vessel to the applicant at the statu- 
tory sales price. 

“(b) At the time of sale, the purchaser 
shall pay to the Commission at least 25 per 
centum of the statutory sales price. The 
balance of the statutory sales price shall be 
payable in not more than twenty equal an- 
nual installments, with interest on the por- 
tion of the statutory sales price remaining 
unpaid, at the rate of 344 per centum per 
annum, or shall be payable under such other 
amortization provisions which permit the 
purchaser to accelerate payment of the un- 
paid balance as the Commission deems satis- 
factory. The obligation of the purchaser 
with respect to payment of such unpaid bal- 
ance with interest shall be secured by a pre- 
ferred mortgage on the vessel sold. 

“(c) The contract of sale, and the mort- 
gage given to secure the payment of the un- 
paid balance of the purchase price, shall not 
restrict the lawful or proper use or operation 
of the vessel. 


“CHARTER OF WAR-BUILT VESSELS TO CITIZENS 


“Sec. 5. (a) Any citizen of the United 
States and, until July 4, 1946, any citizen of 
the Commonwealth of the Philippines, may 
make application to the Commission to 
charter a war-built dry-cargo vessel, under 
the jurisdiction and control of the Com- 
mission, for bare-boat use. The Commission 
may, in its discretion, either reject or ap- 
prove the application, but shail not so ap- 
prove unless in its opinion the chartering of 
such vessel to the applicant would be con- 
sistent with the policies of this Act. No 
vessel shall be chartered under this section 
until sixty days after publication -of the ap- 
plicable prewar domestic cost in the Federal 
Register under subsection 3 (c) of this Act. 

“(b’ The charter hire for any vessel 
chartered under the provisions of this section 
shall be fixed by the Commission at such 
rate as the Commission determines to be con- 
sistent with the policies of this Act, but, 
except upon the affirmative vote of not less 
than four members of the Commission, such 
rate shall not be less than 15 per centum 
per annum of the statutory sales price com- 
puted as of the date of charter, Except in 
the case of vessels having passenger accom- 
modations for not less than eighty pas- 
sengers, rates of charter hire fixed by the 
Commission on any war-built vessel which 
differ from the rate specified in this subsec- 
tion shall not be less than the prevailing 
world market charter rates for similar vessels 
for similar use as determined by the Commis- 
sions. 

“(c) The provisions of sections ‘708, 709, 
710, 712, and 713, of the Merchant Marine 
Act, 1936, as amended, shall be applicable to 
charters made under this section. 


“SALE OF WAR-BUILT VESSELS TO PERSONS NOT 
CITIZENS OF THE UNITED STATES 


“Sec. 6. (a) Any person not a citizen of the 
United States may make application to the 
Commission to purchase a war-built vessel 
(other than a P-2 type or other passenger 
type and other than a Liberty type collier or 
tanker), under the jurisdiction and control 
of the Commission. If the Commission de- 
termines— 

“(1) that the applicant has the financial 
resources, ability, and experience necessary to 
enable him to fulfill all obligations with re- 
spec’ to payment of any deferred portion of 
the purchase price, and that sale of the vessel 

_ to him would not be inconsistent with any 
policy of the United States in permitting 
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foreign sales under section 9 of the Shipping 
Act, 1916, as amended; and 

“(2) after consultation with the Secretary 
of the Navy, that such vessel is not necessary 
to the defense of the United States; and 

“(3) that such vessel is not necessary to 
the promotion and maintenance of an Ameri- 
can merchant marine described in section 2; 
and 

““(4) that for a reasonable period of time, 
which in the case of tankers and “C” type 
vessels shall not end before ninety days 
after publication of the applicable prewar 
domestic cost in the Federal Register under 
subsection 3 (c) of this Act, such vessel has 
been available for sale at the statutory sales 
price to citizens of the United States, or for 
charter under section 5 to citizens of the 
United States, and that no responsible offer 
has been made by a citizen of the United 
States to purchase or charter such vessel; 


then the Commission is authorized to ap- 
prove the application and sell such vessel 
to the applicant at not less than the statu- 
tory sales price. In case of application sub- 
mitted by a citizen of the Commonwealth 
of the Philippines, paragraph (4) of this 
subsection shall not apply. Notwithstand- 
ing paragraph (4) of this subsection, not 
to exceed ten C type vessels, except C-3’s, 
may be sold to noncitizens at any time after 
such date of publication at not less than 
the statutory sales price. 

“(b) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, no war-built vessel shall be sold to 
any person not a citizen of the United States, 
except in accordance with subsection (a), 
or upon terms or conditions more favorable 
than those at which such war-built vessel is 
offered to a citizen of the United States, but 
where the vessel so sold is being transferred 
to foreign register and flag, the mortgage 
securing the unpaid balance of the purchase 
price and interest thereon shall contain pro- 
visions according to such mortgage the pri- 
orities over other liens and encumbrances 
accorded such mortgages on merchant ves- 
sels under the laws of such registry and flag. 


“ORDER OF PREFERENCE 


“Sec. 7. (a) In exercising its powers under 
this Act and under other provisions of law 
with respect to the sale and charter of war- 
built vessels, the Commission shall give pref- 
erence to citizen applicants over noncitizen 
applicants, and as between citizen applicants 
to purchase and citizen applicants to charter, 
shall, so far as practicable and consistent 
with the policies of this Act, give preferente 
to citizen applicants to purchase. In deter- 
mining the order of preference between citi- 
zen applicants to purchase or between citizen 
applicants to charter, the Commission shall 
consider, among other relevant factors, the 
extent to which losses and requisitions of the 
applicant’s prewar tonnage have been over- 
come and shall in all cases, in the sale and 
charter of a war-built vessel, give preference 
in such sale or charter, as the case may be, 
to the former owner of such vessel, or to the 
person for whom the vessel was constructed 
but to whom delivery thereof was prevented 
by the United States. In determining the 
order of preference between noncitizen appli- 
cants to purchase, the Commission shall give 
preference to citizens of the Commonwealth 
of the Philippines, and in determining the 
order of preference between other non-citizen 
applicants to purchase shall consider the 
extent to which losses in prewar tonnage of 
the various member nations of the United 
Nations, incurred in the interests of the war 
effort, have been overcome, and the relative 
effects of such losses upon the national econ- 
omy of such member nations. 

“(b) After the cessation of hostilities, op- 
eration of vessels in commercial service by 
the United States, either for its own account 
or through operating agents under. agency 
agreements, shall, except as to the Panama 
Railroad Company and other services specifi- 
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cally authorized by law, be continued only 
to the extent necessary to effect orderly 
transfer of vessels to private operation. 


“EXCHANGE OF VESSELS 


“Sec. 8 (a) The Commission is authorized 
to acquire, in exchange for an allowance of 
a credit on the purchase of any war-built 
vessel under section 4 or any vessel acquired 
through exchange under subsection (d) of 
this section— 

“(1) Any vessel owned by a citizen of the 
United States, other than a vessel purchased 
under this Act; or P 

“(2) Any vessel owned by a foreign corpor- 
ation, if— 

“(A) the vessel was constructed in the 
United States, and has, after December 7, 
1941, been chartered to, or otherwise taken 
for use by, the United States; and 

“(B) the controlling interest in such cor- 
poration is, at the time of acquisition of 
such vessel hereunder, owned by a citizen 
or citizens of the United States, and has 
been so owned for a period of at least three 
years immediately prior to such acquisition; 
and 

““(C) such corporation agrees that the war- 
built vessel purchased with the use of such 
credit shall be owned by such citizen or citi- 
zens and shall be documented under the 
laws of the United States. 


Such allowance shall not be applied upon the 
cash payment required under section 4. A 
war-built vessel shall be deemed a ‘new ves- 
sel’ for the purpose of section 511 of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended, and 
section 510 (e) of such Act shall be applicable 
with respect to véssels exchanged under this 
section to the same extent as applicable to 
obsolete vessels exchanged under section 510 
of such Act. 

“(b) (1) If, prior to December 31, 1946, the 
owner of a vessel eligible for exchange un- 
der subsection (a) makes a firm offer bind- 
ing for at least ninety days, to transfer the 
vessel to the Commission in exchange for an 
allowance of credit provided in subsection 
(a), the amount of such allowance shall be 
the fair and reasonable value of the vessel 
as determined by the Commission under 
this section. In making such determination 
the Commission shall consider: (A) The value 
of the vessel determined in accordance with 
the standards of valuation established pur- 
suant to Executive Order 9387 (8 F. R. 14105) 
as of the date of such offer, (B) any liability 
of the United States for repair and restora- 
tion of the vessel, (C) the utility value of the 
vessel, (D) the effect of this Act upon the 
market value of such vessel, and (E) the 
public interest in promoting exchanges of 
vessels as a means of rehabilitating and mod- 
ernizing the American merchant marine. 
In no event shall the amount of such allow- 
ance, in case of dry cargo vessels and tankers, 
exceed (A) (1) if the vessel or vessels ten- 
dered in exchange are of equal or greater 
dead-weight tonnage than the war-built 
vessel or vessels being acquired, 331%, per 
centum of the statutory sales price (unad- 
justed) of the war-built vessel or vessels, or 
(2) if the vessel or vessels tendered in ex- 
change are of lesser dead-weight tonnage 
than the war-built vessel or vessels, such 
proportionate part of 3344 per centum of 
the statutory sales price (unadjusted) of 
such war-built vessel or vessels as the dead- 
weight tonnage of such vessel or vessels ten- 
dered in exchange bear to the dead-weight 
tonnage of such war-built vessel or vessels, or 
(B) the liability of the United States in con- 
nection with the repair or restoration of such 
vessel under any charter to which the United 
States is a party, whichever is the higher. 

“In the case of passenger vessels tendered 
in exchange, the amount of the allowance 
shall not exceed the percentages of statutory 
sales price computed under (A) (1) and (2) 
above by gross tons instead of dead-weight 





the United States therefor plus the depre- 
In the case of any vessel tendered in ex- 


livering such vessel to its owner in compliance 
with the charter of such vessel with the 
United States, or where, for such restoration 
a cash allowance has been made to the owner, 
there shall be deducted from the amount of 
the allowance of credit for such vessel deter- 
mined by the Commission under this section, 
an amount equal to the liability of the 
United States for such restoration or such 
cash allowance made to the owner. 

“(2) If, after such offer is made, and prior 
to its acceptance, or prior to the acquisition 
of the vessel, by the Commission, the vessel 
is lost by reason of causes for which the 
United States is responsible, then in lieu of 
paying the owner any amount on account of 
such loss, the offer shall, for the purposes 
of subsection (a) and this subsection, be 
considered as having been accepted and the 
vessel as having been acquired by the Com- 
mission under subsection (a) immediately 
prior to such loss. 

“(c) The Commission ts also authorized to 
make availabie any war-built vessel for trans- 
fer in complete or partial settlement of any 
claim against the United States (1) for just 
compensation upon requisition for title of 
any vessel, or (2) for indemnity for the loss 
of any vessel which was acquired for use by 
the United States, but only to the extent 
such vessel is available for sale to the claim- 
ant. 

“(d) In the case of any vessel constructed 
in the United States after January 1, 1937, 
which has been taken by the. United States 
for use in any manner, the Commission, if 
in its opinion the transfer would aid in carry- 
ing out the policies of this Act, is authorized 
to transfer to the owner of such vessel an- 
other vessel which is deemed by the Commis- 
sion to be of comparable type with adjust- 
ments for depreciation and difference in de- 
sign or speed, and to the extent applicable, 
adjustments with respect to the retained ves- 
sel as provided for in section 9, and such 
other adjustments and terms and condi- 
tions, including transfer of mortgage obli- 
gations in favor of the United States bind- 
ing upon the old vessel, as the Commission 
may prescribe. 


“ADJUSTMENT FOR PRIOR SALES TO CITIZENS 


“Sec. 9. (a) A citizen of the United States 
who on the date of the enactment of this 
Act— 

“(1) owns a vessel which he purchased 
from the Commission prior to such date, and 
which was delivered by its builder after De- 
cember 31, 1940; or 

“(2) is party to a contract with the Com- 
mission to purchase from the Commission a 
vessel, which has not yet been delivered to 
him: or 

“(3) owns a vessel on account of which a 
construction-differential subsidy was paid, or 
agreed to be paid, by the Commission under 
section 504 of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, 
as amended, and which was delivered by its 
builder after December 31, 1940; or 

“(4) is party to a contract with a ship- 
builder for the construction for him of a 
vessel, which has not yet been delivered to 
him, and on account of which a construction- 
differential subsidy was agreed, prior to such 
date, to be paid by the Commission under 
section 504 of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, 
as amended; 


“shall, except as hereinafter provided, be en- 
titled to an adjustment in the price of such 
vessel under this section if he makes applica- 
tion therefor, in such form and manner as 
the Commission may prescribe, within sixty 
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days after the date of publication of the ap- 
Plicable prewar domestic costs in the Federal 
Register under section 3 (c) of this Act. 
adjustment shall be made under this 
in respect of any vessel the contract for the 
construction of which was made Sep- 
tember 2, 1945, under the provisions of title 
V (including section 504) or title VII of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended. 

“(b) Such adjustment shall be made, as 
hereinafter provided, by treating the vessel 
as if it were being sold to the applicant on 
the date of the enactment of this Act, and 
not before that time. The amount of such 
adjustment shall be determined as follows: 

“(1) The Commission shall credit the ap- 
plicant with the excess of the cash pay- 
ments made upon the original purchase price 
of the vessel over 25 per centum of the statu- 
tory sales price of the vessel as of such date 
of enactment. If such payment was less 
than 25 per centum of the statutory sales 
price of the vessel, the applicant shall pay 
the difference to the Commission. 

“(2) The applicant’s indebtedness under 
any mortgage to the United States with 
respect to the vessel shall be adjusted. 

“(3) The adjusted mortgage indebtedness 
shai be in an amount equal to the excess 
of the statutory sales price of the vessel as of 
the date of the enactment of this Act over 
the sum of the cash payment retained by 
the United States under paragraph (1) plus 
the readjusted trade-in allowance (deter- 
mined unde: paragraph (/)) with respect to 
any vessel exchanged by the applicant on 
the original purchase. The adjusted mort- 
gage indebtedness shall be payable in equal 
annual installments thereafter during the 
remaining life of such mortgage with inter- 
est on the portion of the statutory sales price 
remaining unpaid at the rate of 3% per 
centum per annum. 

“(4) The Commission shall credit the ap- 
plicant with the excess, if any, of the sum 
of the cash payments made by the applicant 
upon the original purchase price of the ves- 
sel plus the readjusted trade-in allowance 
(determined under paragraph (7)) over the 
statutory sales price of the vessel as of the 
date of the enactment of this Act to the 
extent not credited under paragraph (1). 

“(5) The Commission shall also credit 
the applicant with an amount equal to inter- 
est at the rate of 3144 per centum per annum 
(for the period beginning with the date of 
the original delivery of the vessel to the ap- 
Plicant and ending with the date of the 
enactment of this Act) on the excess of 
the original purchase price of the vessel over 
the amount of any allowance allowed by the 
Commission, on the exchange of any vessel 
on such purchase; the amount of such credit 
first being reduced by any interest on the 
original mortgage indebtedness accrued up 
to such date of enactment and unpaid. In- 
terest so accrued and unpaid shall be can- 
celed. 

“(6) The applicant shall credit the Com- 
mission with all amounts paid by the United 
States to him as charter hire for use of the 
vessel (exclusive of service, if any, required 
under the terms of the charter) under any 
charter party made prior to the date of the 
enactment of this Act, and any charter hire 
for such use accrued up to such date of 
enactment and unpaid shall be canceled; and 
the Commission shall credit the applicant 
with the amount that would have been paid 
by the United States to the applicant as 
charter hire for bare boat use of vessels 
exchanged by the applicant on the original 
purchase (for the period beginning with date 
on which the vessels so exchanged were de- 
livered to the Commission and ending with 
the date of the enactment of this Act). 

“(7) The allowance made to the appli- 
cant on any vessel exchanjed by him on 
the original purchase shall be readjusted 
s0 as to limit such allowance to the amount 
provided for under section 8. 

“(8) There shall be subtracted from the 
gum of the credits in favor of the Commission 


: 
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under the foregoing provisions of this sub- 
section the amount of any overpayments of 
Federal taxes by the applicant resulting from 
the application of subsection (c) (1), and 
there shall be subtracted from the sum of the 
credits in favor of the applicant under the 
foregoing provisions of this subsection the 
amount of any deficiencies in Federal taxes 
of the applicant resulting from the applica- 
tion of subsection (c) (1). If, after making 
such subtractions, the sum of the credits in 
favor of the applicant exceeds the sum of the 
credits in favor of the Commission, such 
excess shall be paid by the Commission to 
the applicant. If, after making such sub- 
tractions, the sum of the credits in favor of 
the Commission exceeds the sum of the 
credits in favor of the applicant, such excess 
shall be paid by the applicant to the Com- 
mission. Upon such payment by the Com- 
mission or the applicant, such overpayments 
shall be treated as having been refunded and 
such deficiencies as having been paid. 


“For the purposes of this subsection, the pur- 
chase price of a vessel on account of which 
a construction differential subsidy was paid 
or agreed to be paid under section 504 of 
the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended, 
shall be the net cost of the vessel to the 
owner. 

“(c) An adjustment shall be made under 
this section only if the applicant enters into 
an agreement with the Commission binding 
upon the citizen applicant and any affiliated 
interest to the effect that— 

“(1) depreciation and amortization allowed 
or allowabie with respect to the vessel up to 
the date of the enactment of this Act for 
Federal tax purposes shal) be treated as not 
having been allowable; amounts credited to 
the Commission under subsection (b) (6) 
shall be treated for Federal tax purposes as 
not having been received or accrued as in- 
come; amounts credited to the applicant un- 
der subsection (b) (5) and (6) shall be 
treated for Federal tax purposes as having 
been received and accrued as income in the 
taxable year in which falls the date of the 
enactment of this Act; 

(2) the Hability of the United States for 
use (exclusive of service, if any, required 
under the terms ot the charter) of the vessel 
on or after the date of the enactment of this 
Act under any charter party shall not ex- 
ceed 15 per centum per annum of the statu- 
tory sales price of the vessel] as of such date 
of enactment; and the liability of the United 
States under any such charter party for loss 
of the vessel shall be determined on the basis 
of the statutory sales price as of the date of 
the enactment of this Act, depreciated to the 
date of loss at the rate of 5 per centum per 
annum; and 

“(3) in the event the United States, prior 
to the termination of the existing national! 
emergency declared by the President on May 
27, 1941, uses such vessel! pursuant to a tek- 
ing, or pursuant to a bareboat charter mace, 
on or after the date of the enactment of this 
Act, the compensation to be paid to the pur- 
chaser, his receivers. and trustees, shall in 
no event be greater than 15 per centum ; 
annum of the statutory sales price as of such 
date. 

“(d) Section 506 of the Merchant Marine 
Act, 1936, as amended, shall not apply with 
respect to (1) any vessel which is eligible for 
an adjustment under this section, or (2) any 
vessel described in clause (1). (2), (3). or 
(4) of subsection (a) of this section, the 
contract for the construction of 
made after September 2, 1945, and prior to 
the date of enactment of this Act. 


“LIMITATION ON ELIGIBILITY FOR BENEFITS OF 
ACT 

“Szc. 10. No person shall be eligible to pur- 
chase or charter a war-built vessel under this 
Act, or to receive an adjustment under sec- 
tion 9, unless such person makes an acree- 
ment with the Commission binding upon 
such person and any affiliated interest to the 


which is 
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effect that the liability of the United States 
under any charter party or taking for use, 
made or effected prior to the date of the en- 
actment of this Act, for the loss, on or after 
such date of enactment and prior to Sep- 
tember 3, 1947, of any vessel owned by such 
person and under charter to the United States 
(excluding a vessel with respect to which an 
adjustment is made under section 9) shall be 
limited to an amount equal to just compen- 
sation as of the date of said loss, determined 
pursuant to existing law, or such amount as 
may be mutually agreed upon subsequent to 
the date of the enactment of this Act as just 
compensation under the provisions of exist- 
ing law. 
“NATIONAL DEFENSE RESERVE FLEET 


“Sec. 11. (a) The Commission shall place 
in a national defense reserve (1) such vessels 
owned by it as, after consultation with the 
Secretary of War and the Secretary of the 
Navy, it deems should be retained for the 
national defense, and (2) all vessels owned 
by it on December 31, 1947, for the sale of 
which a contract has not been made by that 
time, except those determined by the Com- 
mission to be of insufficient value for com- 
mercial and national defense purposes to 
warrant their maintenance and preservation, 
and except those vessels, the contracts for 
the construction of which are made after 
September 2, 1945, under the provisions of 
the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended. 
A vessel under charter on December 31, 1947, 
shall not be placed in the reserve until the 
termination of such charter. Unless other- 
wise provided for by law, all vessels placed 
in such reserve shall be preserved and main- 
tained »y the Commission for the purpose 
of national defense. A vessel placed i~ such 
reserve shall in no case be used for commer- 
cial operation, except that any such vessel 
may be used during any period in which ves- 
sels may be requisitioned under section 902 of 
the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended. 

“(b) Any war-built vessel may be made 
available by the Commission to any State 
maintaining a marine school or nautical 
branch in accordance with the Act of July 
29, 1941 (Public Law 191, Seventy-seventh 
Congress; 55 Stat. 607). 


“GENERAL PROVISIONS 


“Sec. 12. (a) The Commission is author- 
ized to reconvert or restore for normal opera- 
tion in commercial services, including re- 
moval of national defense or war-service fea- 
tures, any veSsel authorized to be sold or 
chartered under this Act. The Commission 
is authorized to make such replacements, 
alterations, or modifications with respect to 
any vessel authorized to ve sold or chartered 
under this Act, and to install therein such 
special features, as may be necessary or ad- 
visable to make such vessel suitable for com- 
mercial operation on trade routes or serv- 
ices or comparable as to commercial utility 
to other such vessels of the same general 
type. 

“(b) The provisions of section 202 of the 
War Mobilization and Reconversion Act of 
1944 shall not appiy to contracts of the Com- 
mission for or relating to construction of 
ships. 

“(c) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 27 of the Merchant Marine Act, 1920, 
a: amended (U. S. C., title 46, sec. 883), no 
vessel sold or chartered by the Commission 
under this Act to a citizen of the United 
States shall be prohibited from engaging in 
the coastwise trade of the United States 
while owned by or chartered to such citizen 
or citizen successors in interest merely be- 
cause it was under foreign registry on or 
after May 27, 1941, and prior to its sale or 
charter under this Act to such citizen, if it 
is otherwise entitled under the laws of the 
United States to engage in such trade. 

“(d) All moneys received by the Commis- 
sion under this Act shall be deposited in 
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the Treasury to the credit of miscellaneous 
receipts. The provisions of sections 201 (d), 
204 (b), 207, 209 (a), and 905 (c) of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended, 
shall apply to all activities and functions 
which the Commission is authorized to per- 
form under this Act. 
“REPORTS 

“Sec. 13. The Commission shall on July 1, 
1946, and every three months thereafter, 
make a report to Congress with respect to 
all activities or transactions under this Act 
which have not been covered by any previous 
such report. 

“TERMINATION DATE 


“Sec. 14. No contract of sale or of charter 
shall be made under this Act after December 
31, 1947.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Gerorce L. RADCLIFFE, 
JOsIAH W. BAILEY, 
JOHN H. OVERTON, 
OwEN BREWSTER, 
TxHos. C. HART, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 
S. O. BLanp, 
J.J. MANSFIELD, 
Frank W. BoyKIN, 
RicHarp J. WELCH, 
RED BRADLEY, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. RADCLIFFE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the conference report. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, while 
Senators are present, assuming that the 
conference report now before the Senate 
will be disposed of today, I wish to an- 
nounce that it has been proposed that 
the Senate take a recess until next 
Thursday, and on Thursday the calendar 
will be called for the consideration of 
bills to which there is no objection. I 
make that announcement for the benefit 
of Senators. : 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Maryland make some ex- 
planation of the changes which have 
been made in the bill? 

Mr, RADCLIFFE. Mr. President, this 
bill is known as the ship sales bill. I can 
say that there was no fundamental dif- 
ference between the general concept of 
the Senate bill and that of the House bill. 
There were, however, a number of 
changes which were worked out in ef- 
forts to apply the general theory under- 
lying the legislation. In other words, 
both the House and the Senate felt that 
there should be an attempt made to fix 
by formula the prices of the various types 
of ships to be sold. Both bills provided 
that there should be an adjustment in 
certain cases where purchases of ships 
had been made prior to the enactment 
of the bill at prices higher than those 
provided in this legislation. 

Both Houses provided for trade-in of 
ships when new purchases were made 
from the United States Government. 
Both Houses believed there should be 
provision made for the limitation of time 
in which negotiations and sales could 
take place under this bill. It was fixed at 
2 years. However, when the time came to 
set up the formulas there were many 
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differences of opinion between the House 
and the Senate. Those differences were 
considered very carefully by the con- 
ferees of the two Houses. We had a 
number of sessions in which the diver- 
gent views of the two Houses were dis- 
cussed at considerable length. Eventu- 
ally a solution was reached which was so 
satisfactory that every member of the 
conference signed the report of agree- 
ment. 

Mr. President, that does not mean that 
each conferee, or, in fact, each Member 
of the Senate and House, was fully in 
accord with every provision in the bill 
which is essentially long and complicated 
in structure. It was, however, the de- 
liberate opinion of the conferees that the 
agreement which they reached was the 
best to be had under the circumstances. 
In some respects the Senate receded from 
its position, and at times, the House with- 
drew. In many cases the changes which 
were made were more or less explanatory 
and made merely in the interest of better 
phraseology. In some cases decided mat- 
ters of substance were involved. Agree- 
ment was sought and found in all of 
these cases. 

I shall be very glad to attempt to ex- 
plain any features which Senators may 
desire to have. discussed. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I should 
like to know about the sale of tankers. 
What was finally agreed to with respect 
to that subject? 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. The House was of 
the opinion that the sales price of tankers 
should be 75 percent of the prewar cost. 
The Senate was of the opinion that 60 
percent was correct. Mr. President, al- 
low me to amplify my statement. What 
I have reference to is the reports of the 
various committees. However, when the 
bill got to the floor of the House, by mo- 
tion the sales price of tankers was raised 
there from 75 percent to 100 percent. 
Likewise, when the matter reached the 
fioor of the Senate and was under con- 
sideration here, due very largely to the 
insistence of my friend, the Senator from 
North Dakota (Mr. Lancer], the figure 
was raised to 75 percent. So the con- 
ferees had before them two figures, 
namely, 100 percent as provided by the 
House and 75 percent as provided by the 
Senate. We agreed upon the figure of 
8742 percent. Personally I believe that is 
very high, but it represents at least the 
average between the opinions of those 
who were considering the matter. 

Mr. President, some changes were made 
which I emphasize. The House was of 
the opinion that a different price should 
be fixed for ships sold to subsidized com- 
panies as contrasted with those sold to 
nonsubsidized companies. The Senate 
struck out that point of difference. After 
careful thought, the conferees came to 
the conclusion that it was best to have 
one price, for all, that is 50 percent. That 
was an instance in which the House 
yielded to the Senate. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 


question is on agreeing to the conference 
report? 

Mr, AIKEN. Mr, President, I have no 
questions to ask, but I wish to speak for 
a few moments upon the subject if the 
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Senator from Maryland has yielded the 
floor. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The 
Chair understood that the Senator from 
Maryland had yielded the floor. 

Mr. AIKEN. I do not wish to take 
the Senator off the floor if he is not 
through. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. I will now discuss 
somewhat in detail the important differ- 
ences and show how an agreement was 
reached. 

The Senate amendment struck out all 
of the House bill after the enacting 
clause. The conference agreement is a 
substitute for both the House bill and the 
Senate amendment. The conferees, 
however, have limited their changes in 
the text to those portions wherein the 
House bill and the Senate amendment 
differed in language, with only such in- 
cidental changes as were neceSsary be- 
cause of the language changes made by 
the conferees in the differing portions of 
the House bill and the Senate amend- 
ment. 

Language was inserted to clarify the 
status of Philippine citizens who are na- 
tionals—but not citizens—of the United 
States, pending independence, making 
them eligible until July 4, 1946, to apply 
for charters of dry-cargo vessels as may 
citizens of the United States. They were 
also given a preference over other non- 
citizens in buying vessels as noncitizens. 

The conference bill provides that the 
short title of the act shall be “Merchant 
Ship Sales Act of 1946.” 

Section 2 (a) of the House bill and of 
the Senate amendment both follow very 
closely the declaration of policy in the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936. The House 
bill added clause (5) and the Senate 
amendment transposed the reference to 
foreign and domestic commerce in the 
declaration to emphasize the necessity 
for an American merchant marine suf- 
ficient to provide for all the domestic 
water-borne commerce and to emphasize 
the maintenance (as well as the develop- 
ment) of both the domestic and foreign 
commerce. The Senate amendment also 
added to clause (5) a reference to ship- 
building and ship-repair facilities. The 
conference agreement includes all these 
changes. The changes from the decla- 
ration of po.icy in the 1936 act only 
state more specifically some points here- 
tofore largely ieft to implication. 

The Senate amendment inserted a 
clause in section 2 (b) adding a negative 
statement which might be construed so 
as to give rise to conflict in the applica- 
tion of policies otherwise affirmatively 
expressed in both the House and Senate 
versions of the bill. The conference bill 
omits this clause. 

The House bill—section 3 (b) —applied 
to war-built vessels of 2,00° gross tons 
or more, whereas the Senate amendment 
applies to such vessels of 1,500 gross tons 
or more. The Senate figure would ex- 
tend the coverage of the measure to 
smaller vessels suitable for coastwise 
trade—such as the N3 type—and is in- 
cluded in the conference bill. 

The House bill—section 3 (b) (1) and 
(2)—applied to war-built vessels—Gov- 
ernment-owned—constructed or con- 
tracted for by or for the account of the 
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United States, on or before June 30, 
1945, or which were constructed and ac- 
quired or reacquired by the United States 
on or before June 30, 1945. The Senate 
amendment covers vessels contracted 


for, or acquired by, the Commission or 


the War Shipping Administration— 
rather than the United States—on or 
before September 2, 1945—instead of 
June 30, 1945. 

The conference bill retains the House 
provisions as to construction or acquisi- 
tion by the United States (rather than 
by the Commission only), and adopts the 
date of September 2, 1945 (instead of 
June 30, 1945). 

Both the House bill (section 3 (c)) and 
the Senate amendment used prewar do- 
mestic-construction costs as the basis for 
computing selling prices. The House bill 
fixed the selling price for dry-cargo ves- 
sels at 55 percent to subsidized operators, 
and 50 percent to nonsubsidized op- 
erators, of the prewar domestic cost; and 
for tankers fixed at 100 percent of the 
prewar domestic cost (section 3 (d)). 
The Senate amendment fixed the price 
of dry-cargo vessels to all at 50 percent 
of prewar domestic cost and the tankers 
at 75 percent of the prewar domestic cost. 

The conference bill fixes the price for 
dry-cargo vessels to all at 50 percent of 
the prewar domestic cost, and for tankers 
at 8742 percent of such cost. 

Both the House bill and the Senate 
amendment establish floor prices below 
which selling prices cannot be reduced 
by adjustments for depreciation and 
other adjustment factors (sec. 4 (d)). 

The House bill provided that in the 
case of dry-cargo vessels the floor price 
could not be less than 35 percent of the 
average construction cost (by types) for 
a nonsubsidized operator, nor less than 
40 percent for any other operator, and 
in the case of a tanker could not be less 
than 50 percent of the construction cost. 
The Senate amendment fixes the floor 
price for dry-cargo vessels generally at 
35 percent of cost, for Liberty types at 
3144 percent, and 42 percent for tankers. 

The conference agreement fixes the 
floor price for dry-cargo vessels to all 
buyers at 35 percent, for Liberty-type 
vessels at 3142 percent, and 50 percent 
for tankers. 

The Senate amendment inserted a defi- 
nition of “domestic war cost” which gives 
that term the same meaning as “average 
construction cost” in the House bill, and 
the conference agreement adopts the 
definition as a drafting simplification. 

Under the Senate amendment all Lib- 
erty vessels are to be considered of one 
and the same type, whereas under the 
House bill this provision was limited to 
dry-cargo vessels. The conference bill 
adopts the former provision, thereby in- 
cluding Liberty tankers under the pricing 
provisions generally applicable to Lib- 
erty-type vessels, but with a perfecting 
corollary amendment which prevents 
Liberty-type tankers trom being char- 
tered under section 5, chartering provi- 
sions, which include Liberty dry-cargo 
vessels. 

In section 3 (g) the Senate amendment 
adds a definition of the term “affiliated 
interest” as used in sections 9 and 10 of 
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the measure. The conference report in- 
cludes this definition as being a protec- 
tive amendment. 

Section 4 of the House bill and of the 
Senate amendment both prescribe terms 
of sale of war-built vessels to citizens and 
differ only in that the House bill required 
a determination that the applicant 
possess “the ability, experience, and 
financial resources, and other qualifica- 
tions necessary to enable the applicant to 
operate and maintain the vessel pur- 
chased under normal] competitive condi- 
tions.” The Senate amendment required 
only the possession of “qualifications nec- 
essary to enable the applicant to operate 
and maintain the vessel purchased under 
normal competitive conditions.” The 
conference bill restores the House lan- 
guage. 

In section 5 of both the House bill and 
the Senate amendment provision is made 
for charter of war-built vessels to citi- 
zens, but under the House bill tankers 
were not included, while the Senate 
amendment did include tankers. The 
conference agreement restores the House 
limitation so that tankers may not be 
chartered under the measure. 

The House bill, in section 5, contains 
a prohibition on charter of a vessel until 
it had been offered for sale with no ac- 
ceptance for at least 3 months. The 
Senate amendment had no comparable 
provision. The conference bill provides 
in lieu of this provision that no vessel 
may be chartered under the section un- 
til 60 days after publicatior of the pre- 
war domestic cost as required in section 
3 (c) of the measure. The bill would 
not affect the existing authority of the 
War Shipping Administration and the 
Maritime Commission to charter vessels 
to citizens of the United States, which 
may be necessary ior limited periods to 
speed up the resumption of private 
steamship operation. 

The Senate amendment included an 
additional provision forbidding the 
Maritime Commission from rejecting 
any application for the purpose of deny- 
ing lawful operation of any kind and 
restricting or limiting competition in 
the ocean trade of the United States. 
The conference bill does not include this 
provision, inasmuch as the discretion 
placed in the Commission by the section 
as to chartering will be governed by the 
declaration of policy and other provi- 
sions of the bill. 

Both the House bill and the Senate 
amendment—section 6—prescribe terms 
of sale of war-built vessels to persons not 
citizens of the United States. Both pro- 
hibit the sale to noncitizens of passen- 
ger-type and bulk dry-cargo Liberty- 
type vessels—colliers. To this prohibi- 
tion is added in the conference bill a 
prohibition against the sale to non- 
citizens of Liberty tankers as a corollary 
action of the conferees with respect to 
the pricing provisions for Liberty-type 
tankers for sale to citizens. 

The conference agreement adopts cer- 
tain minor changes in the Senate amend- 
ment relating to the administration of 
section 6 and procedure preliminary to 
sale of vessels. 

The House bill permitted the immedi- 
ate sale to noncitizens of not more than 
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five C-type vessels which were under 
charter to noncitizens. The Senate 
amendment increased this number to 10, 
but excluded therefrom C3-type vessels. 
The conference bill adopts the larger 
number. 

Section 7 (b) of the House bill pro- 
hibits, except to the extent necessary to 
effect transfer of vessels to private oper- 
ation, the operation of vessels in commer- 
cial services by the Maritime Commis- 
sion. The Senate amendment in section 
7 (b) made this prohibition applicable to 
the United States—including, of course, 
the Maritime Commission—but excepted 
from the prohibition any operation spe- 
cifically authorized by law. The confer- 
ence agreement adopts the Senate 
amendment with a further amendment 
expressly excepting the Panama Railroad 
Co. in addition to other services which 
may be specifically authorized by law. 

The House bill and the Senate amend- 
ment in section 8 of each contain provi- 
sions with regard to the acquisition by 
the Commission of vessels in exchange 
for an allowance of credit on the pur- 
chase of war-built vessels. 

The House bill provided that the trade- 
in allowances, to be determined by the 
Commission, should not exceed 10 per- 
‘cent of the average construction cost, 
having regard to the tonnage of the ves- 
sel being exchanged. 

The Senate amendment fixed the max- 
imum allowance at 334 percent of the 
unadjusted statutory sales price where 
the vessel in exchange is of equal or 
greater dead-weight tonnage than the 
war-built vessel, and where the vessel 
in exchange is of lesser tonnage than 
the war-built vessel, the allowance 
should not exceed such fraction of one- 
third of the statutory sales price as the 
ratio of the dead-weight tonnage of the 
vessel offered in exchange bears to the 
tonnage of the war-built vessel. 

The Senate amendment includes vari- 
ous standards for consideration by the 
Commission in making its determination 
of the credit allowance for the vessel 
turned in. These include values estab- 
lished under rules of the Advisory Board 
on Just Compensation, the liability of 
the United States for repair and resto- 
ration of the vessel, the utility value of 
the vessel, the effect of the measure upon 
the market value of the vessel, and the 
public interest in promoting exchanges 
in order to rehabilitate and modernize 
the American merchant marine. 

The conference agreement adopts the 
aforesaid standards of determination as 
a means of prescribing guides for the 
discretion of the Commission in making 
determinations. 

The conference agreement also adopts 
the Senate provision for the limitation 
on the amount of the trade-in allow- 
ance. 

The Senate amendment on trade-ins 
authorizes the trade-in allowance to be 
equal to but not more than the liability 
of the United States in connection with 
the repair or restoration of the trade-in 
vessel under any charter party with the 
United States. This provision was 
adopted in the conference agreement as 
in the interest of the Government and 
the merchant marine through placing 
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war-built vessels in operation rather 
than expending large sums on restoring 
old vessels for return under charter. 

Both the House bill and the Senate 
amendment—section 8 (b) (1)—contain 
a restriction against turning in of vessels 
for credit when the vessel had been re- 
stored by the United States for return 
under the charter or a cash allowance 
therefor had been made to the owner. 
The conference agreement adopts a mod- 
ification of this restriction, which pro- 
vides that any such vessel may not be 
turned in for a credit allowance on a new 
vessel unless the amount of the. liability 
of the United States for restoration or 
the cash allowance therefor is repaid to 
the United States. This does not pre- 
vent turning in a vessel which has been 
returned to the owner, or is to be re- 
turned to the owner, with the removal 
only of the defense features at the ex- 
pense of the United States, which cost is 
to be borne by the United States in any 
event. 

The House bill—section 8 (b) (1)— 
contained a provision limiting the trade- 
in allowance on a turned-in vessel in any 
case where the vessel was acquired from 
the United States to the price paid the 
United States therefor—plus the depre- 
ciated cost of betterments—unless the 
vessel has subsequently been acquired 
by a “bona fide purcnaser for value.” 
Under the Senate amendment, no such 
excertion is made. The conference 
agreement adopts uhe Senate provision. 

The Senate amendment, in connection 
with the limitation on the amount of 
the allowance when passenger vessels are 
traded in, uses gross tonnage in lieu of 
the dead-weight tonnage. The confer- 
ence agreement adopts this provision. 

Both the House bill and the Senate 
amendment—section 8 (c)—include spe- 
cial provision for transfer of war-built 
vessels in settlement of claims arising in 
this war against the United States, for 
just compensation in title-requisition 
cases, and for indemnity for loss in case 
of vessels lost while in use by the United 
States. The House provision limited 
this authority to such claims by citizens. 

The Senate amendment does not so 
limit the status of the claims, but pro- 
vides that no vessels may be transferred 
in settlement of a claim unless the ves- 
sel is available for sale under the bill to 
the claimant in question to prevent eva- 
sion of the provisions of the bill with 
respect to the sale of vessels to non- 
citizens. 

The conference agreement adopts this 
amendment. 

The Senate amendment—section 8 
(d)—included the transfer of vessels in 
exchange for vessels constructed in the 
United States since January 1, 1937, and 
taken for use by the United States in any 
manner. The vessels transferred in ex- 
change must be a comparable type, that 
is of the same general type and adjust- 
ments are to be made for depreciation 
and differences in design and speed of 
the vessels involved. The conference 
agreement includes these provisions. 

Section 9 in the House bill and the 
Senate amendment provides for the ad- 
justment of prior sales to citizens. The 
House bill—section 9 (a)—excluded 
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from adjustment any vessel, the contract 
for the construction of which was made 
after June 30, 1945, un<dier the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, as amended. The 
Senate amendment would change the 
date to September 2, 1945, and the con- 
ference agreement adopts the latter date. 

Both the House bill and the Senate 
amendment provided for (1) adjustment 
of the original purchase price, (2) ad- 
justment of the charter hire, (3) adjust- 
ment of trade-in allowance in connection 
with the prior original purchase, and (4) 
adjustments of taxes paid on account of 
ownership of the vessel. 

Under the House bill the owner would 
receive as an adjustment the difference 
between the statutory sales price of the 
vessel computed as of the date of enact- 
ment of the act and the price he orig- 
inally paid for the vessel. The owner 
would return all charter hire previously 
received or allowed by the Government 
during his ownership of the vessel. The 
owner would be allowed 3% percent 
interest on his original purchase price 
(but where there was a trade-in, only on 
the difference between his original pur- 
chase price and the allowance under the 
trade-in). Under the House bill where 
the original purchase involved the trade- 
in of an old vessel, the trade-in allowance 
is adjusted in accordance with the trade- 
in standards prescribed under section 8 
of the House billi—top limit 10 percent of 
the war cost. ‘he owner would be 
allowed charter hire on the traded-in 
vessel. 

Under the Senate amendment the 
owner would receive as an adjustment 
the difference between the original price 
(depreciated at 5 percent plus 3 or 4 
percent war service) and the statutory 
sales price for the vessel determined as 
of the date of enactment of the measure. 
Under the Senate amendment the owner 
would return the difference between the 
charter hire he received from the Gov- 
ernment while he owned the vessel and 
the charter hire he would have received 
had the price of the vessel been the ad- 
justed price arrived at under the act. 
Under the Senate amendment the owner 
would receive credit for the interest he 
actually paid to the Government on the 
deferred account of his original purchase 
price. The Senate amendment also pro- 
vides for an adjustment of the trade-in 
allowance for a vessel traded in on the 
original purchase, in accordance with 
section 8 of the Senate amendment 
(which prescribes a top limit of one- 
third of the unadjusted statutory sales 
price). Under the Senate amendment 
no provision is made for allowance for 
charter hi-e of the traded in vessel. 

The conference agreement restores 
the House provisions on the points stated 
in the two preceding paragraphs. 

The House bill and the Senate amend- 
ment both contain provisions relating to 
the adjustment of taxes and, in accord 
with the action of the conferees on the 
above-described differences, the confer- 
ence agreement adopts the House text 
with a modification. The modification 
is in section 9 (c) (1) of the House bill 
and provides that amounts credited the 
applicant for interest under subsection 
(b) (5) shall be treated for Federal tax 
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purposes as having been received and 
accrued as income in the taxable year in 
which falls the date of enactment of the 
act. 

Under the House bill the owner desir- 
ing an adjustment on one vessel would 
be required to adjust on all vessels (sec. 
9 (c)). Under the Senate amendment 
the owner may choose the vessels on 
which he wants an adjustment of price 
(sec. 9 (d)). The conference agreement 
adopts the latter provision. 

The House bill—section 9 (d) (2)—re- 
quires the owner who adjusts to agree 
that the liability of the United States 
under a charter party for the use of the 
vessel on or after the enactment of the 
act shall be limited te 15 percent of the 
statutory sales price of the vessel as of 
the date of enactment. Under the Sen- 
ate amendment—section 9 (d) ¢1)—the 
owner who adjusts must agree that the 
liability on the vart of the U.uited States 
for the use of the vessel under any char- 
ter party made prior to the enactment 
of the act shall be limited to 15 percent 
of the adjusted price of the vessel. The 
conference agreement restores the House 
provision on this point 

The House bill—section 9 (c) (1)— 
requires the owner to agree that in case 
of the loss of the vessel under any charter 
party, the liability under the charter 
shall be determined on the busis of 
the statutory sales price as of the date of 
enactment of the act, depreciated at the 
rate of 5 percent per annum plus 3 per- 
cent war-service depreciation. The Sen- 
ate amendment—section 9 (d) (2)—re- 
quired the owner to agree that in such 
case the liability of the United States 
shall be determined on the basis of the 
adjusted purchase price of the vessel de- 
preciated at the rate of 5 percent per 
annum. The conference agreement re- 
stores the House provision omitting the 
provision for 3 percent war-service de- 
preciation. 

The Senate amendment—section 9 
(a)—provided that, in order to receive 
an adjustment of a prior sale, the owner 
must agree that any payment or claim on 
account of loss or requisition of any ves- 
sel built subsequent te January 1, 1935, 
shall be determined or settled in an 
amount not to exceed the acjusted basis 
of the vessel in the hand of the owner 
determined under section 113 (b) of the 
Internal Revenue Code. There was no 
such provision in the House bill, and the 
conference agreement omits the Senate 
provision. 

Under section 9 (d) of the House bill, 
section 506 of the Merchant Marine Act, 
1936 (relating to the use of a vessel in 
coastwise service), would not apply with 
respect to any vessel on which an adjust- 
ment is made under section 9. The Sen- 
ate amendment—section 9 (f)-—provides 
that such section 506 should not apply 
with respect to any vessel eligible for an 
adjustment under section 9 nor to any 
vessels described in section 9 (a) (1), 
(2), (3), or (4), the contract for the 
construction of which is made after Sep- 
tember 2, 1945, and prior to the date of 
enactment of the act. The conference 
agreement adopts the latter provisions. 

The House bill and the Senate amend- 
ment—section 10—include provisions ap- 
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plicable to the purchasers or charterers 
of war-built vessels, anc to persons re- 
ceiving adjustments under section 9, re- 
quiring such persons, in cases of use by 
the United States or loss of a vessel while 
under charter to the United States, prior 
to September 3, 1947, to accept in settle- 
ment of the liability of the United States 
an amount equal to just compensation. 
Such compensation is to be determined 
or agreed upon pursuant to section 902 of 
the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, in the 
House bill, and pursuant to existing law 
under the Senate amendment. The ref- 
erence to existing law includes recent de- 
termination of various controversies in 
connection with the determination of 
just compensation. The conference 
agreement adopts the reference to exist- 
ing law in the interest of clarifying the 
inter.t and avoiding disputes. 

The conference agreement adopts a 
change of date in section 11 from Sep- 
tember 3, 1947, to December 31, 1947, 
with respect to the closing date for plac- 
ing vessels in the defense reserve when 
not sold within the time limit. Vessels 
contracted for under the provisions of 
the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, after 
September 2, 1945, are excluded as pro- 
vided in the Senate amendment, inas- 
much as there is no intent to place new 
postwar construction in the defense re- 
serve if it should come back to or be 
retained in Government ownership. 

Both the House bill and the Senate 
amendment contain similar provision 
authorizing war-built vessels to be made 
available to State marine schools or nau- 
tical branches, and the conference agree- 
ment—section 11 (g)—adopts the Sen- 
ate language which includes specific ref- 
erence to the applicable existing law in- 
volved. 

Both the House bill and the Senate 
amendment contain in section 12 (c) a 
provision to make it clear that war-built 
vessels covered by the bill which were 
placed under foreign registry for war 
purposes, may be eligible to operate in 
the coastwise trade. The conference 
agreement includes the insertion of the 
Senate language “or after” with refer- 
ence to the clause “on May 27, 1941, and 
prior to its sale or charter under this 
act,” to make it clear that vessels of this 
class may be admitted to domestic trade 
when owned or chartered to citizens of 
the United States under the act. 

The Senate amendment definitely re- 
quired receipts under the act to be depos- 
ited in the Treasury to the credit of mis- 
cellaneous receipts. The conference 
agreement includes this provision. 

The House bill provided for reports of 
activities and transactions under the 
measure at the beginning of the second 
regular session of the Seventy-ninth 
Congress and every 6 months thereafter. 
The Senate amendment required a week- 
ly report to be made within 10 days after 
the expiration of each calendar week and 
also a report every 6 months summariz- 
ing the weekly reports. The conference 
agreement provides for the first report of 
activities and transactions under the 
measure on July 1, 1946, and requires a 
report every 3 months thereafter. 

Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Maryland yield? 

Mr. RADCLIFFE, I yield. 
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Mr. BILBO. While we had the bill 
before the Committee on Commerce the 
question was raised about the giving 
away of about 600 vessels to England, of 
which they got possession during the 
lend-lease days. What was the final 
decision on that? 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. The House bill 
contained no such provision and the Sen- 
ate bill, as it came from the committee, 
contained no such provision. However, 
@ committee amendment was offered to 
that effect but the Senate voted it down, 
so the conferees did not have that subject 
before them. 

Mr. BILBO. Iam glad to hear that. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, several 
times during the last few years, I have 
presented to this Senate reports and 
other information compiled by the 
Comptroller General’s Office, which indi- 
cated that huge sums of money entrusted 
to those in control of the Maritime Com- 
mission and War Shipping Administra- 
tion had not been properly expended or 
accounted for. 

With four of my colleagues, I voted 
against the confirmation of Admiral 
Land, not because I had any personal 
feelings against the man; not because I 
thought that he was personally profiting 
at the taxpayers’ expense; not because I 
did not appreciate what was being ac- 
complished in the building of ships for 
war purposes, but because the Comptrol- 
ler General’s reports, statements, and 
letters to me indicated beyond a doubt 
that possibly billions of dollars were 
being illegally and wastefully expended 
without being accounted for. 

In my opinion, the fact that the United 
States was at war gave no excuse for 
violating the law or failing to make a 
proper accounting of the money ex- 
pended. 

I have tried unsuccessfully to get the 
Senate sufficiently interested in the wel- 
fare of the American taxpayer and the 
honest administration of government so 
that at least the Comptroller General’s 
reports would be recognized as worthy of 
an honest servant of the Government 
and that an investigation of Maritime 
Commission affairs be made. 

I have tried unsuccessfully to get the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Ex- 
ecutive Departments to exercise the du- 
ties which would naturally fall to that 
committee. 

The first report alleging illegal or 
wasteful expenditures on the part of the 
Maritime Commission, the case of the 
Tampa Shipbuilding Corp. was referred 
to the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments, and was printed 
for the benefit of the Members of this 
body. 

Thereafter all complaints of the 
Comptroller General against the Mari- 
time Commission have been referred to 
the Commerce Committee and, to the 
best of my knowledge, none of them 
have been printed, or acted upon by 
either committee. 

I wish at this time ti call the attention 
of the Senate to the audit report of the 
United States Maritime Commission for 
the year ending June 30, 1943. 

This report is the severest indictment 
of any agency of Government that I 
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know of during the time I have been a 
Member of the Senate. 

It was addressed to the Maritime Com- 
mission with an accompanying letter un- 
der date of November 19, 1945. No copy 
was submitted to the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Departments 
of the Senate, so I am informed. 

This audit report and its contents ap- 
pear to have been carefully concealed 
and its existence appears to have been 
known only to the Chairman of the Mar- 
itime Commission and his director of 
finance, Mr. R. E. Anderson. 

I do not know whether Admiral How- 
ard L. Vickery was aware of this report 
or not, but the other three members of 
the Maritime Commission, Captain Ma- 
cauley, Mr. McKeough, and Mr. Carmody 
were apparently kept in the dark as to 
the report and its contents. 

Except for the fact that Congressman 
WIGGLESWORTH, of Massachusetts, had 
learned of the existence of such a report 
and demanded 2 copy of it, these mem- 
bers of the Maritime Commission, as well 
as Members of the Congress, might not 
yet have learned about the report. 

To substantiate this statement, I shall 
read a letter addressed to Congressman 
WIGGLESWOoRTH by Edward Macauley, 
Acting Chairman of the Maritime Com- 
mission at the present time. This letter 
is dated January 28, 1946, addressed to 
Mr. WIGGLESWORTH, and reads as follows: 
UNITED STATES MARITIME COMMISSION, 

Washington, D. C., January 28, 1946. 
Hon. RicHarp B. WIGGLESWORTH, 
Committee on Appropriations, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. WIGGLESwWoRTH: Upon the is- 
suance of the CONGRESSIONAL REecorD on Jan- 
uary 23, 1946, it was brought to the official 
notice of myself and my two colleagues for 
the first time that the Comptroller General 
had addressed to the Commission his letter 
of November 19, 1945, and his audit report 


of the Commission's balance sheet as of June 
30, 1943. 

I am writing so that you will be advised 
that the Commission has this day taken 
action in connection therewith. An inquiry 
is now in progress to determine the status 
of the Commission's reply to the Comptroller 
General, and instructions have today been 
issued to expedite the reply. 

Very truly yours, 
EDWARD MACAULEY, 
Acting Chairman. 


Now I wish to read to the Senate some 
of the findings and comments of the 
Comptroller General which are con- 
tained in this audit report. 

The report is in two sections, one relat- 
ing to the United States Maritime Com- 
mission and the other to the War Ship- 
ping Administration. 

Mind you, this audit is for the year 
ending June 30, 1943. When an exami- 
nation of Maritime Commission affairs 
has been brought up to date, it will be 
the most shocking story of collusion, cor- 
ruption, and disregard of public interest 
ever presented against an agency of the 
United States Government. 

Here are the comments of the Comp- 
troller General accompanying the audit 
of the United States Maritime Commis- 
sion for the year ending June 30, 1943. 
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COMMENTS ON MARITIME COMMISSION BY 
COMPTROLLER GENERAL 

The following comments have been di- 
vided into three general classes: 

A. Those involving incompleteness or in- 
adequacies of the accounting frocedures and 
practices. : 

B. Major errors of omission or commission. 

C. Operational practices that do not pro- 
tect the Government interests. 

The recommendations will in a large part 
be directed toward curing these conditions. 


A. ACCOUNTING PR“ CEDURES AND PRACTICES 


1. The Commission’s method of preparing 
its financial statements as at June 30, 1943, 
was in three steps: 

(a) Balances taken from books totaling 
$8,058,391,378.09. 

(b) Changes and corrections of the fore- 
going figures in the amount of $1,857,877,- 
238.14. 

(c) Further changes and corrections total- 
ing $2,100,059,819.93 to close the gap between 
recorded fact and actual fact. 

These three steps disclose the incomplete- 
ness of the recorded accounting facts for 
current operational-management purposes. 

2. Incomplete control over adjustments for 
closing the gap between recorded fact and 
actual fact resulting in accounts being in- 
directly affected that would not ordinarily 
be involved in a less complicated procedure. 

3. The internal audit : incomplete as evi- 
denced by payments from the wrong appro- 
priations in the amount of approximately 
$30,000,000 and the voluntary repayment by 
contractors and vendors of over $200,000 
erroneous payments during 1943. 

B. MAJOR ERRORS OF OMISSION OR COMMISSION 

1. An advance of $2,000,000 to the Kaiser 
Co., Richmond, Calif., was charged to ship- 
ways and facilities. This was incorrect. 
The item should have been set up as an ac- 
count receivable. It was actually collected 
July 27, 1943. 

2. The recorded cost of ship construction 
for the Navy Department exceeded the funds 
advanced by the Navy Department for such 
construction by $7,213,693.44. No account re- 
ceivable was set up to cover these costs. 

3. Twenty-three accounts receivable in- 
volving renegotiated contracts amounting to 
$8,099.340.09 were not set up. 

4. Duplication of adjusting entries involv- 
ing working funds totaling $66,812,880.50. 

5. Erroneous billing to the Navy Depart- 
ment in the amount of $3,186,342 for a vessel 
transferred to War Shipping Administration. 

6. Billing to the Navy Department in the 
amount of $1,480,000 properly includible in 
1944 transactions. 

7. Erroneous change and correction entry 
of a collection of $2,246,726.78 from the 
American Hoist & Derrick Co., resulting in 
an overstatement of accounts receivable and 
an overstatement of prior year earnings in a 
like amount. 

8. Failure to reclassify “completed small 
craft” resulting in an understatement of 
completed construction and an overstate- 
ment of “deferred charges and prepaid ex- 
penses.” 

9. Classification of $1,019,483.04 as “de- 
ferred credit” when it actually represented 
a potential account payable to the American 
Mail Line, Ltd., for prepaid construction of 
new ships. 

10. Failure to credit “ship construction” 
with $278,624.53 shown as “deferred credits” 
but identified as inventories turned over to 
operators of newly constructed vessels. 

11. Classification of $3,877,186.22 as “de- 
ferred credit” when it actually represented 
a potential account payable for prepaid con- 
struction of new ships. 

12. Failure to record $2,663,186.22 of inven- 
tory actually on hand in Commission’s 
own warehouse at Emeryville, Calif. 
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13. Failure to record liabilities of $1,123,- 
664.43 relating to the small-craft program re- 
sulting in an understatement of both assets 
and liabilities. 

14. Failure to record liabilities of $5,272,- 
100.10 representing a judgment by the Su- 
preme Court in favor of the Bethlehem Ship- 
building Corp., Ltd., resulting in an under- 
statement of accounts payable and overstate- 
ment of the capital account of a like amount, 

15. Reduction of book value of Hoboken 
Terminal to nominal amount of $1 without 
official Commission action when records re- 
flect adjusted cost of acquisition to be $7,098,- 
203. 

16. Duplication of change and correction 
entries resulting in an overstatement of in- 
terest receivable in the amount of $644,871.95. 

17. Failure to include $3,955,000 of vessels 
transferred to other agencies in the adjust- 
ment of capital for such transfers. 

18. Improper charging to ship construction 
costs of advance payments totaling $1,150,- 
483.41 te the Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp. instead of accounts receivable. 

19. The over-all control of payments to 
shipbuilding contractors is not maintained 
in the accounts and the effectiveness of the 
internal audit can only be determined by test 
and sampling methods or a complete duplica- 
tion of the audit processes. 


I now wish to read comments from that 
part of the audit which concerns the War 
Shipping Administration. I read from 
the report: 


The following comments have been divided 
into three general classes: 

A. Those involving incompleteness or in- 
adequacies of the accounting procedures and 
practices. 

B. Major errors of omission or commission. 

C. Operational practices that do not pro- 
tect the Government interests. 

The recommendations will in a large part 
be directed toward curing these conditions. 


A. ACCOUNTING PROCEDURES AND PRACTICES 


1. The Administration’s method of prepar- 
ing its financial statements as at June 30, 
1943, was in three steps: 

(a) Balances taken from the books totaling 
$2,175,117,686.26, including $705,668,909.62 
cash on deposit with the Treasury which was 
not adjusted. 

(b) Changes and corrections of the fore- 
going figures in the amount of $326,413,- 
253.96. 

(c)— 


This is what I particulerly call to the 
attention of the Senate: 


Further changes and corrections totaling 
$3,722,813,678.57 to close the gap between 
recorded fact and actual fact. 

These three steps disclose the incomplete- 
ness of the recorded accounting facts for cur- 
rent operational management purposes. 

2. Incomplete control over adjustments for 
closing the gap between recorded fact and 
actual fact. 

3. The internal audit is incomplete. Spe- 
cific examples are: 

(a) Failure to reconcile War and Navy 
working fund reserves with related cash 
balances. 

(b) Credit memoranda affecting accounts 
receivable in most cases do not bear the 
approval of a responsible official. 

(c) Delinquent submission by agents of 
voyage accounts resulting in further ad- 
vances being made without proper accounting 
for prior advances. 

(ad) Lack of current control over income 
involving millions of dollars. 

(e) Lack of accounting technique neces- 
sary to accomplish elimination of interagent 
accounts. 
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(f) Inadequate verification of the actual 
receipts of all insurance premiums properly 
receivable. (Certain policy numbers were not 
accounted for.) 

(g} Amounts paid by insurers to Federal 
Reserve banks not taken up currently in 
accounts, 

{h) Checks for insurance premium un- 
recorded in the accounts, held for consider- 
able periods and returned to debtors for 
substitution. 


It would appear from this that the 


giving them back, and so on. 


(i) Payment of over $800,000 for charter 
hire that was not due. 

(j) No time and material checkers on re- 
pair jobs. 

(xk) Repairs properly reimbursable from 
shipowners, insurance companies, or others 
not charged or billed on current basis. 

(1) Insufficient accounting control over 
lend-lease deliveries. 

(m) No control maintained over issued, 
unissued, and voided policies and binders. 


I go on to item 4: 


4. In preparing its balance sheet as at June 
30, 1943, the Administration failed to give 
effect to a return of $108,045,328 from the 
war-risk insurance fund to the revolving 
fund representing 40 percent of the self- 
insurance premiums applicable to the period 
prior to October 1, 1942. 

5. The item of “Supplies and equipment, 
Training Division,” $10,071,152.51, included 
in the Administration’s balance sheet under 
the general caption of “Stores, equipment, 
and automobiles” was not reflected in the 
books of the Administration at June 30, 1943, 
but was brought into the balance sheet by 
year-end adjusting entry. Of the total 
valuation in the balance sheet, an amount 
of $2,000,000 was reflected in the accounts 
as having been received from the United 
States Coast Guard without transfer of funds, 
and the remainder, $ ,071,1F2.51 was esti- 
mated as having been expended by the Ad- 
ministration in the fiscal year 1943 (first 
recorded in the accounts as expenses). No 
inventory records were made available for 
examination during the course of the audit 
nor was information furnished as to the 
whereabouts of the records, if any. The 
available information indicates that the 
inventories were classified as follows: 


Equipment, nonexpendable_.. $4, 722, 887.39 





Supplies, expendable_....----. 684, 767. 46 
CEE deride dee eons oans 4, 229, 278. 00 
Previn sia cake 434, 219. 66 

ential nlite sting ugpeindl 10, O71, 152. 52 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. Has the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States received a copy 
of this report? . 

Mr. AIKEN. If he has not received 
one I think he ought to have one. 

Mr. LANGER. Has anyone been pros- 
ecuted, tried, or punished for any of these 
things? 

Mr. AIKEN. No. There have been 
some dismissals. The new Maritime 
Commission is trying to clean up this 
Situation. The Commission has dis- 
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missed one of the principal culprits. Two 
of the Commissioners have left, and one 
has been replaced. 

Mr. LANGER. As I understand, ap- 
proximately $3,000,000,000 is in contro- 
versy here? 


; 


checks of rs of ships being turned 
over and held for some time. 

Mr I did not undertake to 
The Comptroller General 
could not find all the records necessary 
to explain it. I am going to read some 
major errors of omission and commission 
which the Genera] Accounting Office did 
find in making the audit of the War 
Shipping Administration. I shall read 
quite a number of them. 


1. Collections of insurance prior 
to June 30, 1943, in the amount of $3,084,- 
728.89 were not recorded. Cash was conse- 
quently understated and accounts receivable 
overstated in this amount. 

2. Collateral deposits, $68,650, pertaining to 
Warshipopencargo insurance policies were re- 
ceived prior to June 30, 1943, but were not 
recorded. Cash and accounts payable were 
thereby understated. 

3. Unrecorded checks on hand or in transit 
at June 30, 1943, in the amount of $300,862.96, 
resulted in an overstatement of accounts re- 
ceivable $234,842.65, and understatement of 
the reserve for war-risk insurance, $66,020.31. 

4. An incomplete transfer of cash, $956,- 
128.20 from Navy working funds to the War 
Shipping Administration revolving fund re- 
suited in an understatement of cash and 
accounts payable. 

5. Included as a reduction of accounts re- 
ceivable, Navy Department, at June 30, 1943, 
was the amount of $1,200,000, representing a 
collection from the Navy Department to 
cover the purchase of the steamship President 
Madison. An official of the accounting de- 
partment stated that the vessel will not be 
purchased for the Navy Department, and the 
collection is to be refunded. The credit bal- 
ance of $1,200,000 was therefore transferred 
as an increase to accounts payable. 

6. Erroneous charges to the reserve for war- 
risk insurance, $4,983,394, and vessels lost in 
operation, $1,284,706, which pertain to the 
steamship Wakefield (ex Manhattan). These 
accounts are recoverable from the Navy De- 
partment under agreements in effect at June 
30, 1943. 

7. Erroneous payments for charter hire ag- 
gregated more than $844,000. 

8. Failure to record completely the recap- 
ture of excess profits on repair and conversion 
contracts resulting in an understatement of 
accounts receivabie, $1,110,749.98, and over- 
statement of deferred credits, $1,477,258.02, 
and deficit, $2,588,008. 

9. Warshipopencargo insurance premiums 
aggregating $617,502.38 were unrecorded at 
June 30, 1943. 

10. Insurance claim payments by agents, 
$3.953.533.30, were applied incorrectly as a 
reduction of the reserve for war-risk insur- 
ance rather than as contingent receivables. 

11. Failure to record more than $350,000,000 
revenues receivable at June 30, 1943, for the 
transportation. of lend-lease cargoes. 
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12. Erroneous year-end adjusting entries 
aggregating $12,770,576.03, resulted in an 
overstatement of accounts receivable and 
Navy working-fund reserves. 

13. Erroneous year-end adjutisng entries 
aggregating $530,271.92, resulted in an over- 
statement of aceounts receivable and the 
working-fund reserves of the War Depart- 
ment. 

14. Erroneous year-end adjusting entries 
aggregating $10,731,335.74, resulted in an 
overstatement of accounts receivable and ac- 
counts payable. 

15. Erroneous year-end adjusting entry of 
$11,487,701.35 involving repairs to the steam- 
ship George Washington included in accounts 
receivable. 

16. Erroneous year-end adjustment result- 
ing in an overstatement of accounts receiv- 
able by $1,202,000. 

I7. Erroneous year-end adjustment of 
$139,316.63 resulting in an overstatement of 
accounts receivable and unearned premiums. 

18. Repairs under insurance claims im- 

recorded as accounts receivable to- 
taling $223,453 .64. 

19. Erroneous year-end adjustment indi- 
cating an account receivahie of $100,000, 
which was actually collected prior to June 
30, 1943. 

20. Credit memorandums total $598 492.65. 
processed in 1944 covering Insurance premi- 
um reductions applicable to msurance ac- 
counts receivable shown as outstanding at 
June 30, 1943. 

21. Erroneous inclusion of $127,454,148 in 
accounts receivable which was actually ex- 
penses of voyages in progress. 

22. Erroneous year-end adjustment of 
$378,193.96 resulting in an overstatement of 
accounts receivable. 

23. Repairs and betterments to vessels prior 
to use of approximately $32,000,000 incorrect- 
ly charged to expense. 

24. Acquisition cost of vessels areregating 
more than $16,000,000 charged to deferred 
charges and prepaid expense. 

25. Vessels lost at sea aggregating more 
than $13,000,000 still carried as an asset at 
June 30, 1943. 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. When were those ves- 
sels lost? 

Mr. AIKEN. I do not know. 

Mr. LANGER. In 1941, 1942, or 1943? 

Mr. AIKEN. Previous to June 30, 1943, 
but they were still carried on the books 
as an asset. 

Mr. LANGER. Even though they were 
at the bottom of the ocean? 

Mr. AIKEN. Even though they were 
at the bottom of the ocean. Many of the 
vessels were of greater value as an asset 
to the owners after they hit the bottom 
of the ocean than they were before. In 
the case of one vessel, I believe that the 
insurance amounted to 64 times the ac- 
tual legal value of the vessel. There were 
other cases in which the insurance was 
10, 15, or 20 times the actual value of 
the vessels. 

I continue with the list of items: 

26. Failure to record depreciation on ves- 
sels in excess of $3,500,000. 

27. Inelusion of over a billion dollars in 
assets of the Administration covering ex- 
penses paid for other Government agencies 
out of funds provided by them. 

28. Failure to record over $50,000,000 of 
eccounts payable for repairs prior to June 
30, 1943. 

29. Pailure to disclose actual lability for 
war-risk insurance claims as at June 30, 1943, 
of over $250,000,000. 
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Mr. President, I hope I have not taken 
too long to read these items. I wish to 
have it understood that they are not my 
items. They are the items of the Comp- 
troller General, and will be found in the 
audit report which was sent to the Mari- 
time Commission on November 19, 1945, 
bringing the books of the Commission up 
to June 30, 1943, as nearly as it was 
possible for the General Accounting Of- 
fice to do. AsI recall, I received a letter 
from the General Accounting Office about 
that time, stating that it had found the 
books of the Commission in such shape, 
and with so many records missing, that 
it was virtually impossible to make an 
accurate audit. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. HART. In the case of these dis- 
crepancies in the accounts of the Mari- 
time Commission and the War Shipping 
Administration, does the Senator know 
which particular divisions of those or- 
ganizations were at fault? 

Mr. AIKEN. No; but as I shall point 
out later, the Director of Finance has 
since been discharged—since the report 
became known to the other members of 
the Commission. I do not say that he 
was wholly to blame. He might have 
been doing his work as he was told to 
do it. The only place I would know to 
lay the blame would be the Commission, 
itself, because in the final analysis it is 
responsible. 

Mr. HART. I am merely asking for 
information. I thought that certain ac- 
tivities were assigned to individual com- 
missioners. 

Mr. AIKEN. I do not know about 
that. Apparently for some time certain 
members of the Commission have not 
known all that was going on. As indi- 
cated by the letter from Captain Ma- 
cauley to Representative WIGGLESWORTH, 
the three members of the Commission 
now remaining knew nothing whatsoever 
of the existence of this severe indict- 
ment by the Comptroller General until 
they read it in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. AIKEN, I yield. 

Mr. HART. Do subsequent audits by 
the Comptroller General throw any light 
on the situation? I understand that 
what the Senator has been describing is 
the situation existing at the end of the 
fiscal year on June 30, 1943. Quite a 
time has elapsed since then. Can the 
Senator give us anything to indicate 
whether any of those discrepancies have 
been explained, or whether the charges 
were shown to be not well-founded, in- 
dicating that the Government did not 
withstand real losses to the extent which 
the report indicates? 

Mr. AIKEN. Ido not understand that 
any explanation whatever has been 
made. I understand that the Chairman 
of the old Commission left office the day 
before Representative WIGGLESWORTH, at 
his own insistence, received a copy of 
this audit. I do not know who is going 
to explain the discrepancies—whether 
members of the old Commission or the 
new Commission. 
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Mr. HART. Is the Senator referring 
to Admiral Land? 

Mr. AIKEN. Captain Macauley is now 
Acting Chairman. Admiral] Land was 
Chairman. 

Mr. HART. The Senator referred to 
one member who left office the day be- 
fore this audit was made known. 

Mr. AIKEN. Admiral Land was Chair- 
man of the Commission at the time these 
entries, or lack of entries, were made, 
according to the Comptroller General. 

Mr. HART. The Senator referred to 
a commisssioner who left the day before 
the audit was made known. 

Mr. AIKEN. The three admirals left. 
I do not believe the fact that they were 
admirals had anything to do with this 
mix-up, because I suppose if they had 
been carpenters, or farmers, or perhaps 
even bookkeepers, the same errors might 
have been found. 

Mr. President, I shall not take the time 
to read further from this report. I do 
not believe I shall ask to have any more 
of it printed in the Recorp. The figures 
accompanying it will be found in the Rec- 
ORD of January 23. They were placed in 
the Recorp by Representative WIGGLES- 
worRTH. Anyone who wishes to see’ the 
complete report will find it in the Recorp. 
I understand that it costs several hundred 
dollars a page to place these things in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcORD, and I believe that 
we should save all we can. 

Mr. President, I wish to repeat and re- 
emphasize the assertion of the Comp- 
troller General, “further changes and 
corrections totaling $2,100,059,819.93 to 
close the gap between recorded fact and 
actual fact,” and that part of the report 
relating to the War Shipping Adminis- 
tration, “further changes and correc- 
tions totaling $3,722,813,678.57 to close 
the gap between recorded fact and actual 
fact.” 

Do Members of this Senate still think 
that the juggling of accounts to the tune 
of $5,822,873,498.50 up to June 30, 1943, 
is a matter to be dealt with lightly, partic- 
ularly when such facts are presented by 
that agency of Government responsible 
to Congress alone—the General Ac- 
counting Office? The reason I have 
been insistent that Congress take notice 
of these reports aud do something about 
it is that I believe that the Comptroller 
General, Lindsay Warren, is trying to do 
a good job, and should have his hands 
upheld by Congress.. 

If $5,822,873,498.50 of accounts had 
been juggled by the Maritime Commis- 
sion and War Shipping Administration 
up to June 30, 1943, what must the sit- 
uation be at the present time? 

It is, of course, the prerogative of the 
Congress to ignore this report of the 
Comptroller General. The Congress may 
say that Comptroller General Lindsay 
Warren is wrong and that the old Mari- 
time Commission and War Shipping Ad- 
ministration were always right; but we 
cannot expect honest government, we 
cannot expect efficient government, we 
cannot even expect representative gov- 
ernment so long as reports and com- 
plaints from the Comptroller General’s 
office are ignored, buried, or dealt with 
lightly, if at all. 
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The indictment of the Comptroller 
General against the Maritime Commis- 
sion and War Shipping Board is severe 
enough to warrant the full attention of 
the Department of Justice, even if Con- 
gress chooses to ignore it. 

Several times during the past 5 years 
I have asked this body to take notice of 
the Comptroller General's complaints 
against the Maritime Commission and 
take action on them. I have been un- 
successful in all these attempts. 

I had intended to present further mat- 
ters to this body in the fall of 1945, but 
I became satisfied that President Tru- 
man intended to correct conditions ex- 
isting in the Maritime Commission and 
the War Shipping Board, even to the 
extent of changing the personnel of the 
Commission. itself. 

I did not want any action of mine to 
embarrass him or hinder him in the per- 
formance of this public duty. 

I knew that he must be aware of the 
disgraceful conditions existing within 
the Commission. : 

Recently three members of the old 
Commission have severed their member- 
ship with that agency. The Commis- 
sion, as it now exists, consists of Captain 
Macauley, Acting Chairman, John Car- 
mody, and Raymond McKeough. These 
are the men from whom the audit report 
of the Comptroller General was con- 
cealed. , 

Those three men, who constitute the 
present Board, dismissed Mr. R. E. 
Anderson, Admiral Land's director of 
finance, on February 7. 

I believe they are three honest men 
who are trying to do a real job for the 
people of the United States. 

Under date of February 8, 1946, Act- 
ing Chairman Macauley wrote a let- 
ter to Representative WIGGLESWORTH. 
Copies of the letter were sent to members 
of various committees of the House and 
the Senate, and I also received one. 

I ask leave to have this letter printed 
with my remarks. 

- There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

UNITED STATES MARITIME COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., February 8, 1946. 
The Honorable RicHArp B. WIGGLESWORTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN WIGGLESWORTH: 
This is to acknowledge your letter of Febru- 
ary 4, 1946, referring to our letter of Janu- 
ary 28, 1946, on the subject of the criticism 
of the United States Martime Commission's 
balance sheet, as of June 30, 1943, by the 
Comptroller Gencral of the United States, 
which was inserted by you in the ConcreEs- 
SIONAL Recorp of January 23, 1946, in con- 
nection with your remarks in the House of 
Representatives on that date. 

Prior to the receipt of your letter above 
mentioned, the Maritime Commission, as 
now constituted, had initiated a careful sur- 
vey of its Division of Finance and, as of 
February 7, terminated the services of Mr. 
R. E. Anderson, who since 1938 had been 
the director of that division. 

It is the determined purpose of the Com- 
mission as now constituted, to institute a 
system of accounting which will be entirely 
acceptable to the Comptroller General. Ef- 
fective with their appointments yesterday 
Messrs. Slattery and Quinn, as Director of 
Finance for Construction and Director of 
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Finance for Operations, respectively, to whom 
nave been delegated the duties heretofore 
under the jurisdiction of Mr. Anderson, have 
been instructed to cooperate closely with the 
Comptroller General, as well as with Mem- 
bers of Congress and other governmental of- 
ficials in carrying out those obligations of 
the Maritime Commission under their juris- 
diction. 

As Acting Chairman of the Maritime Com- 
mission and on behalf of Commissioners 
Carmody and McKeough, I assure you of 
our. desire to cooperate with you and other 
Members of the Congress and Government 
officials concerned in promptly acting upon 
suggestions, recommendations, or comments 
which may be offered with relation to the 
conduct of the Commission’s affairs. 

I am taking the liberty of sending copies 
of this letter and of yours of February 4, 
1946, to the members of the Commerce Com- 
mittee of the United States Senate, the 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries of the House of Representatives, as well 
as the Finance Committee of the Senate, the 
Appropriations Committee of the House, and 
to the Comptroller General. 

With every assurance of the willingness 
of Commissioners Carmody, McKeough and 
myself to be of every possible assistance to 
you and all others in fully meeting our re- 
sponsibilities in the conduct of the im- 
portant business of the United States Mari- 
time Commission, believe me to be 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp MACAULEY, 
Acting Chairman. 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. ‘To whom did the Comp- 
troller General’s report, from which the 
Senator has been reading, go? 

Mr. AIKEN. It went to the Maritime 
Commission. I understand it was re- 
ceived by Mr. Anderson. But the three 
members of the Commission were kept 
in ignorance of its existence or of its con- 
tents. So far as I know, it was not sent 
to any committee of the Congress. 

Mr. WHITE. Was it sent to the Mari- 
time Commission generally, or to a par- 
ticular member of the Commission? 

Mr. AITKEN. Apparently it was re- 
ceived by the Director of Finance of the 
Maritime Commission, as I understand. 

Mr. WHITE. Is the report confined to 
a criticism of the Maritime Commission 
or does it also include references to the 
activities and the bookkeeping methods 
of the War Shipping Administration? 

Mr. AIKEN. It includes both. 

Mr. WHITE. Does it include them 
separately, or are they merged in the 
report? 

Mr. AIKEN. They are referred to 
separately, but I should say that the re- 
port on both of them was sent at the 
same time. The Senator will find the 
complete report in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of January 23, 1946. 

‘The three present members of the 
Commission did not know of the exist- 
ence of the report, as indicated in Cap- 
tain Macauley’s letter to Representative 
WiccLeswortn, until they read it in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Mr. WHITE. So far as the Senator 
knows, there have been no denials of the 
accuracy of the report or no efforts to 
correct any parts of it, have there? 

Mr. AIKEN. No. I vhink the Com- 
mission is going into the matter just as 
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rapidly as it can. Its first act was to 
dismiss Mr. R. E. Anderson as Director 
of Finance. In fact, the Commission 
dismissed him from the Commission al- 
together, as I understand, which would 
indicate that he was as responsible as 
anyone for withholding the report from 
the three members of the Commission. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. It seems to me that 
there may be some loophole in the law. 
Can the Senator inform us whether 
there is any requirement that when the 
Comptroller General finds matters of 
criticism, regardless of whether they are 
in relation to the Maritime Commission 
or any other agency of the Government, 
they must be reported to the Congress? 
If there is no such provision, I wonder 
whether there should be a provision of 
law that a copy of any such report must 
go to each House of the Congress of the 
United States for reference to the appro- 
priate committee. It seems to me there 
might be a situation in which the Comp- 
troller General would present very seri- 
ous charges in regard to some agency. 
If there is no way for the Congress to 
have a copy of such reports, it seems to 
me there is a loophole in the existing 
law. 

Mr. AIKEN. I believe the Comptroller 
General is required to submit such re- 
ports to the Congress; at least during the 
last 4 or 5 years he has submitted sev- 
eral of his reports to the Congress. But 
the Congress has taken no action on 
them. I think the House of Representa- 
tives has had some sort of investigation 
or has looked into some of them, but the 
Senate has taken no action whatsoever 
on them. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. When the reports 
come to the Congress as a matter of 
routine—being new in the Senate, I ask 
this question because I do not know the 
answer—are they merely sent to the 
Senate or are they then referred to the 
Senate committees dealing with the sub- 
ject matters of the reports? 

Mr. AIKEN. During the 5 years I 
have been in the Senate, one report 
which came in was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments. Since that time, other re- 
ports have been referred to the Com- 
merce Committee. I am sure that the 
Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments did not receive 
a copy of this report. I am not sure 
whether any other committee of either 
House of Congress received a copy of the 
report. It would appear to me that 
someone in the Office of the Comptroller 
General—I do not think it was Lindsay 
Warren: I do not know who it was—did 
not transmit the report as perhaps he 
should have done. 

The three present members of the 
Commission should be supported whole- 
heartedly by the Congress and the execu- 
tive department in their efforts to put 
the Maritime Commission on a sound 
and honest basis. 

These three men should have the right 
to be interested in any legislation of this 
Congress which concerns their Commis- 
sion, 
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The Comptroller General is entitled to 
full support of the Congress and the 
executive department in his efforts to 
secure a sound and honest handling of 
appropriations made to any department 
of government. 

I now wish to refer to the conference 
report on the ship-sales bill which now 
is before us. ‘ 

It is my understanding that while this 
bill was under consideration by the con- 
ferees, Admiral Land, now ex-Chairman 
of the Maritime Commission and the 
War Shipping Board, served the con- 
ferees as adviser. However, I do not 
understand that his advice was always 
taken. 

I further understand that not one 
member of the present Maritime Com- 
mission, which will have charge of ap- 
plying any legislation enacted by this 
Congress, has been consulted in any 
way—none had been consulted up to 
4 or 5 days ago—or asked to come before 
any committee of either House of Con- 
gress in reference to this bill or any other 
bill. 

The question for us to decide here and 
now is whether we are going to stand by 
the old Commission which, as I said, is 
under the severest indictment ever ren- 
dered against an agency of Government 
by the General Accounting Office—at 
least, since I have been in the Senate—or 
whether we are going to support and up- 
hold the new Commission which shows 
every indication of having the welfare of 
our country, rather than the desires of 
any special interests, uppermost in its 
mind. 

I think this bill ought to go back to 
the conference committee for its further 
consideration and for the advice and 
consultation of the present Commission, 
rather than the advice of the discredited 
old Commission, or, I may say, the in- 
dicted old Commission. I am not sure 
that the committees of Congress should 
call on either the old Commission or the _ 
new Commission for advice. But if they 
call on either one I believe the new Com- 
mission is entitled to that consideration. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for an observation? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
JOHNSTON of South Carolina in the 
chair). "Noes the Senator from Vermont 
yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yieid. 

Mr. HART. I was one of the conferees. 
I recall no instance when any advice was 
requested, but I recall several instances 
when information was requested. I 
think that is what the various represen- 
tatives of the Maritime Commission were 
there for. 

Mr. AIKEN. I gladiy accept the ex- 
planation given by the Senator from Con- 
necticut. I knew that Admiral Land 
was called before the committee. I un- 
derstand that he may have made several 
suggestions which were not accepted by 
the committee. I know that the mem- 
bers of the present Commission, which 
will have charge of the execution of the 
law, have not been before the committee 
at all, unless they have been within the 
past 4 or 5 days. 


(Mr. 
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I further wish to say that even though 
the personnel of the Maritime Commis- 
sion has been changed, the same inter- 
ests which influenced it before appar- 
ently intend to control it in the future. 

It is common gossip that an attempt 
is being made to get Commissioner Car- 
mody off the Board. It is common gossip 
that certain special interests are seeking 
to dictate and dominate the newbership 
of the new Board. 

I ask leave to have printed in the 
Recorp an article which appeared in the 
New York Journal of Commerce on Feb- 
ruary 8, 1946, after Mr. Anderson had 
been dismissed as Director of Finance 
for the Maritime Commission. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


MARITIME COMMISSION REORGANIZES ITS FISCAL 
DIVISION—ANDERSON OUT IN UPSET AFTER 
CRITICISM BY ACCOUNTING OFFICE 


(By Lee P. Hart) 


WASHINGTON, February 7.—In ah action be- 
lieved to have had the prior approval of 
President Truman, the Maritime Commission 
today terminated the services of R. Earl An- 
derson, the Commission’s Director of Finance 
since 1938. 

Announcing the anticipated shake-up of 
its Division of Finance, the Commission said 
it has appointed Joseph M. Quinn as Director 
of Finance for Operations and William L. 
Slattery as Director of Finance for Con- 
struction. 

The President’s concurrence in the ouster 
of Mr. Anderson was understood to have been 
conveyed to the Commission through Com- 
missioner Raymond S. McKeough, who was 
a White House visitor yesterday. During his 
visit it is reported that Commissioner 
McKeough acquainted the President with an 
alleged lack of a proper auditing system cov- 
ering the Commission’s $15,000,000,000 war- 
time shipbuilding program. 

The first inkling of the Commission’s con- 
cern about the construction auditing system 
was given on January 27 when Mr. Slattery 
was designated as a special assistant. Mr. 
Slattery had served as general auditor of 
construction since 1943 in the Division of 
Finance, headed by Mr. Anderson. 


WIGGLESWORTH CHARGES 


A few days before Representative WIGGLES- 
worRTH, Republican, Massachusetts, had in- 
serted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a report 
of the Comptroller General raising questions 
about the financial operations of the Mari- 
time Commission and its wartime ship- 
operating counterpart, the War Shipping Ad- 
ministration. 

Mr. Anderson, who was out of the city at 
the time the Commission relieved Mr. Slat- 
tery of his duties under the Director of 
Finance and designated him a Special As- 
sistant, is now in Florida. 

The proposed reorganization of the five- 
member agency, necessitated by the resigna- 
tions of Admirals Land and Vickery, is be- 
lieved here to bear a close relationship to 
the Commission’s termination of Mr. An- 
derson’s services, 

Admiral Land as Chairman of the Com- 
mission brought Mr. Anderson to the finance 
post 8 years ago, and when the latter was 
under fire because of Representative Wic- 
GLESWORTH’s broadside in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp he consulted the admiral, who is now 
president of the Air Transport Association. 
A luncheon conference is said to have been 
arranged by Admiral Land for Mr. Anderson 
with Rear Adm. Earl W. Mills, who, the White 
House has announced, would be appointed 
Chairman of the Commission. 
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MENTIONED FOR POST 

Following his talk with Admiral Mills, Mr. 
Anderson made plans for a trip to Florida. 
He notified Acting Chairman Edward Ma- 
cauley he would be away from the Commis- 
sion about 2 weeks. He told members of his 
staff he would return February 14, adding 
that Admiral Mills planned to assume the 
Commission chairmanship on February 15 
and “everything would be all right.” 

Commissioner McKeough’s visit to the 
White House yesterday followed persistent 
reports that Mr. Anderson, who is said to 
have been recommended to the President by 
Admiral Land for appointment to the Com- 
mission as a Republican, was slated for a 
Commission vacancy in the event Admiral 
Mills would have to be appointed as a Demo- 
crat. These reports included a pian to shift 
Commissioner John M. Carmody to another 
Government post. 

The President has yet to send the Mills 
nomination to the Senate, reportedly be- 
cause he is awaiting final approval of legis- 
lation permitting the admiral to serve in the 
civilian post. His nomination of Richard 
Parkhurst, succeeding Admiral Vickery, has 
been confirmed by the Senate and Commis- 
Sioner Parkhurst plans to assume his new 
duties next Monday. 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, the duty 
of this Congress is clear. We must not 
let the make-up of the new Commission 
be dictated by special interests or mem- 
bers of the old Commission. 

We must uphold the hands of the 
Comptroller General in his efforts to pro- 
tect the interests of the taxpayers and to 
prevent illegal and wasteful expendi- 
tures. 

We must help the new Commission in 
its efforts soundly and honestly to ad- 
minister the affairs of the Maritime 
Commission and War Shipping Board. 

We must uphold the President of the 
United States in his efforts to put any 
agency of Government on an honest and 
efficient basis. 

We cannot escape these duties. If we 
attempt to sooner or later we shall sure- 
ly and properly be held to account. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I hope 
we shall proceed to adopt the conference 


report. I am not sure that it is a piece 
of perfection. I am inclined to say it 
is not. But early last summer—in the 


month of May, I believe—I introduced 
the first bill providing for the sale of 
surplus ships. In the month of August, 
if Iam not mistaken, I received from the 
President a letter urging that we proceed 
to enact the legislation. 

There are various reasons why there 
should be no further delay. Our ship 


operators should be set to work. We. 


should seize the present opportunity. 
There is a tide in the affairs of men and 
ships and of worlds, as well as of na- 
tions. The United States now has its 
opportunity. We have the ships. We 
have the organization. We want to 
place these ships back into the hands 
of the operators and, to that extent, re- 
store free enterprise. We want to get 
hold of the freight traffic of the world. 
A great deal of competition which once 
hampered us is now out of the way. A 
great deal of competition will be in our 
way within 18:months or 2 years. It is 
altogether important, from the stand- 
point of the Government itself, that we 
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make disposition of these ships, Now 
that the great need of wartime produc- 
tion is at an end, I do not think that we 
can afford to delay. 

I sat with the conferees of the House 
and the Senate. They are very able and 
earnest men. They worked with all dili- 
gence and with great intelligence: I do 
not say that they hit the bull’s-eye every 
time, but I will say that that group of 
men would come nearer to hitting the 
bull’s-eye than would any other group 
in the Congress. They had studied the 
matter for months. They had heard the 
debates on this floor, and on the floor 
of the other House. 

I think the time has come for action, 
and that we should not delay the matter 
any further. I do not believe that any- 
thing in the world could be gained by 
sending the report back to the confer- 
ence committee. I think a great deal 
could be gained by agreeing to the con- 
ference report. If we find that the leg- 
islation is not all that we wish it to be, 
to be sure we can amend it. My obser- 
vation, after many years, is that the Con- 
gress proceeds to a great extent by way 
of amendment. That is to say, the first 
time it tries, it always fails to do the 
best thing. It amends later. 

So, on the part of timeliness and thor- 
oughness of the study, I hope that we 
may go ahead with this matter and agree 
and send the report to the other House. 
We have assurances from the conferees 
on the part of the House that they will 
press consideration in all earnestness. 
It should be borne in mind that the Pres- 
ident himself has manifested great inter- 
est in having this legislation go into 
effect, and he is speaking in the national 
interest. 

Mr. President, that is all I wish to say 
about the proposed legislation, but I can- 
not allow this occasion to pass without 
saying in a humble way, and in a wholly 
inadequate way, that I think Admiral 
Land, the Chairman of the Maritime 
Commission, and Admiral Vickery, the 
naval architect, deserve at the hands 
of the country a debt of gratitude which 
will last as long as the flag flies above 
us. The task which they accomplished 
was herculeau. Sometimes we use the 
word “miraculous,” - 

Mr. President, just consider that in 
1941 we were wholly unprepared for war. 
We have, as a Member of this body, an 
admiral who was commanding a fleet in 
the far Pacific, and who I have heard 
express himself with regard to the condi- 
tion of our preparedness. This country 
was entirely unready for war. The Mar- 
itime Commission, under the leadership 
of Admiral Land, within less than 5 
years constructed and launched upon the 
waters to serve this country and our al- 
lies 5,700 ships of 10,000 deadweight tons 
each. Those are only figures. But in all 
the history of nations nothing like that 
was ever achieved by any nation at any 
time in any previous war. 

We have listened to debates about who 
won the war. I shall not say. I make 
no claims. We have listened to discus- 
sions about the crucial battles. About 
them I have no opinions.. I am an ama- 
teur in such matters. But I heard Win- 
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ston Churchill say—and T think of him 
as a great warrior and a great war lead- 
er—that the Battle of the Atlantic was 
the supreme test, the crucial battle. I 
heard him say that we must win that 
battle first. He was speaking during 
the week of Christmas, 1941. At that 
time it was very questionable whether 
the battle could be won. It was very 
questionable whether we could transport 
goods to England in order to keep her 
people alive. Ships were being sunk in 
1942 off the shores of my State in the 
Atlantic—five and six a day. Our sea- 
men were trying to make their way by 
night through seas of burning oil. The 
situation was desperate. 

It fell to Admiral Land, as Chairman 
of the Maritime Commission, to organize 
90 shipbuilding plants. And he or- 
ganized them. It fell to him, as Chair- 
man of the Maritime Commission, to re- 
habilitate 24 shipbuilding yards and set 
them to work. He did that on the Great 
Lakes, on the Atlantic, on the Pacific, 
and on the Gulf. Within 12 months, 
thanks to the battleships of England, the 
blimps of the Coast Guard, the planes 
of the Navy and of the Coast Guard, and 
the concerted effort generally, we won 
the Battle of the Atlantic. Having won 
that battle, there was no question about 
winning the battle of Europe. 

We kept England alive. It has been 
astonishing to me that we delivered 
9,000 tons of food and goods on the 
shores of the embattled countries every 
hour—not every day, but every hour, and 
in American ships. That was an 
achievement for which this Nation ought 
to be grateful, and of which we and our 
children should be proud. I think that 
achievement set a standard for this 
Nation for all time to come. People will 
look back at the work of Admiral Land 
as leader, and of the work of Admiral 
Vickery as planner and architect, and 
say, in the event of another such 
emergency, “This is what we should do 
now.” 

So, Mr. President, I wish to express my 
gratitude to Admiral Land and to Admiral 
Vickery, now that they have gone. I 
would not have their departure marked 
by a note of criticism of them. I am 
perfectly willing, however, to say that 
they may have erred. Lately in America 
there seems to have developed an idea 
that if a public official is said to have 
committed a mistake, or made an error, 
he should resign and call his chief all 
kinds of bad names. I always thought 
that every person was subject to err. 
Ours is a very fallible world, a fallible 
President, a fallible Congress, a fallible 
court, and we have fallible citizens. 
There are even fallible Senators and fall- 
ible newspapers. The world was cast in 
the mold and in the circumstance of 
fallibility. But I know of no serious mis- 
take having been made by the men to 
whom I have referred, namely, Admiral 
Land and Admiral Vickery. I know of 
nothing in the entire picture that mars 
the splendid record which they have 
made, which shines now and will shine 
even more brightly as the decades pass. 

xCII——-90 
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If there are mistakes which should be 
corrected, it is a simple matter to have 
an investigation and ascertain their na- 
ture. The Comptroller General of the 
United States is my personal friend, and 
for his honesty and efficiency I willingly 
vouch. I may say that I had the honor 
of sponsoring his appointment as a Fed- 
eral judge in North Carolina; so there 
can be no question of my faith in his 
integrity. I heard him say that he did 
not think of raising any question of the 
integrity or the honesty of the Maritime 
Commission or of Admiral Land. 

Mr. President, I have not told the 
whole story although I have the figures. 
Look at the picture of a country without 
a merchant marine, and in dire need of 
one, and of its allies in need of food and 
no ships in which to carry it, the ocean 
infested with the German wolves and the 
air with German planes, and the Con- 
gress and our late President giving to 
Admiral Land and his associates a com- 
mission to build ships and to carry goods, 
to transport the great production of the 
American arsenal to the fields of battle, 
and transport. across the seas 8,000,000 
fighting men; and it is done. 

Mr. President, far from meriting criti- 
cism, Admiral Land deserves everlasting 
honor and everlasting gratitude, and no 
less Admiral Vickery, his associate. I 
bid them farewell, but I shall remember 
them both as inspiring public servants, 
who set for their country, in their gener- 
ation and in a great hour, examples of 
devotion and fidelity which will be a 
light to all the generations to come. 

I hope, Mr. President, that the Senate 
will agree to the report and mark an end 
to this great period, and mark the end in 
praise and in gratitude. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. Mr. President,I am 
heartily in accord with the eloquent lan- 
guage of the Senator from North Caro- 
line, the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Commerce, in the tribute 
he has paid to Admiral Land, Admiral 
Vickery, and their associates, which they 
fully deserve. They were called upon to 
do a job of colossal difficulty and impor- 
tance. They succeeded to an extent 
which marks their achievement as an 
outstanding one in our history. The re- 
sults of their work are so momentous as 
to have been indispensable. 

Mr. President, this legislation has been 
studied for a very long time. I was 
chairman of the subcommittee of the 
Committee on Commerce—— 

Mr. BAILEY. If the Senator will yield 
for a moment, I intended to say that the 
Senator from Maryland was chairman of 
the subcommittee; and that he did mag- 
nificent work, and that we are all grate- 
ful to him. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. I appreciate very 
much the Senator’s words of praise. I 
was also chairman of the conference 
committee, and I know this subject 
aroused unflagging interest and devoted 
attention. We do not come before the 
Senate with a perfect bill, but present a 
report of agreement which has been 
signed by every conferee, after many 
sessions in which the subject of the leg- 
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islation was studied just as carefully as 
we were able to do it. 

I hope the report will be adopted. Let 
us adopt it now and begin to dispose of 
the ships. It is not only a matter of the 
sale of ships, it also involves a trans- 
fer from public to private operation. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. The Commission has 
ample authority to dispose of the ships 
now. We made provision for disposing 
of the ships in the Surplus Property Act, 
and there was also provision for dispos- 
ing of the ships in the Merchant Marine 
Act of 1936; and I presume there were 
subsequent amendments. The Senator 
does not mean, does he, that the Govern- 
ment cannot dispose of any ships now? 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. I do not say we 
could not dispose of them at all, but the 
sale of ships under existing law is an 
extremely awkward matter, so cumber- 
some as to be quite unsatisfactory. 
There is, for instance, the question of 
advertising for bids, and there are many 
other difficulties in the way of action. I 
am sure that if the Senator from Ver- 
mont had been with us during all our 
long deliberations he would have reached 
the conclusion that the present law is 
totally inadequate to accomplish the 
purpose sought to be attained by the 
proposed legislation. 

I ask that the report be agreed to. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, before 
we vote on the report, I wish to say that 
I think the distinguished junior Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. ArKeNn] is entitled to 
the thanks of the people of this country 
for the clear and concise way he has 
time and time again brought the facts 
before the Senate and before the Ameri- 
can people. He has rendered an out- 
standing service, and my deep regret is 
that he was ill at the time when we first 
considered the bill and when it was 
under ciscussion. 

I wish to have the Recorp show that I 
shall vote agafnst the adoption of the 
conference report. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. Mr. President, it is 
always a pleasure to have the coopera- 
tion of the Senator from North Dakota 
and the Senator from. Vermont. They 
both have been very helpful in this mat- 
ter. I hope that the Senate will now 
adopt the report. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I do not 
intend to suggest the absence of a 
quorum at this time of the evening, be- 
cause I realize that it would not change 
the result, even if I did so, but I should 
like to have the Recorp show that I cast 
my voice vote against the adoption of the 
report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 

The report was agreed to. 
AUTHORIZATION FOR SIGNING OF BILLS 


AND SUBMISSION OF REPORTS BY 
COMMITTEES 


Mr. RADCLIFFE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that during the 
recess of the Senate the President pro 
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‘tempore be authorized to sign enrolled 
bills, and that committees be authorized 
to submit reports. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


RECESS TO THURSDAY 


Mr. RADCLIFFE. I move that the 
Senate take a recess until Thursday next 
at 12 o’clock noon. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o’clock and 7 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until Thursday, February 
21, 1946, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate February 18 (legislative day of 
January 18), 1946: 


OFFICE oF PRICE ADMINISTRATION 


Paul A. Porter, of Kentucky, to be Adminis- 
trator, Office of Price Administration. 


APPOINTMENTS, BY TRANSFER, IN THE REGULAR 
ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES 
TO ADJUTANT GENERAL'S DEPARTMENT 
Lt. Col. Eustace Maduro Peixotto, Infantry 
(temporary colonel), with rank from August 
18, 1940. 
Maj. Elvin Hamilton Burger, Infantry (tem- 
porary colonel), with rank from July 3, 1940. 
Maj. George Henry McManus, Jr., Field Ar- 
tillery (temporary colonel), with rank from 
June 12, 1942. 
TO QUARTERMASTER CORPS 
First Lt. Joseph Stephen Kujawski, Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), with rank 
from June 14, 1941. 
TO FINANCE DEPARTMENT 
Capt. George Lowe Eatman, Infantry (tem- 
porary lieutenant colonel), with rank from 
June 12, 1944. 
TO CORPS OF ENGINEERS 
First Lt. Arthur Harold Lahlum, Infantry 
(temporary iieutenant colonel), with rank 
from July 1, 1943. 
TO ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT 
First Lt. Robert Sears Blodgett, Infantry 
(temporary colonel), with rank from June 12, 
1939. 
TO SIGNAL CORPS 
Maj. Lee Roy Williams, Infantry (tem- 
porary colonel), with rank from June 14, 1944. 
Capt. Ewing Chase Johnson, Cavalry (tem- 
porary lieutenant colonel), with rank from 
June 12, 1945. 


TO FIELD ARTILLERY 


Second Lt. Hanford Nichols Lockwood 3d,° 


Air Corps (temporary first lieutenant), with 
rank from June 1, 1943. 
TO INFANTRY 

First Lt. Herbert Mead Bowlby, Jr., Cavalry 
(temporary major), with rank from June 11, 
1943. 

TO AIR CORPS 

Maj. Oscar Carl Maier, Signal Corps (tem- 
porary colonel), with rank from June 12, 
1942. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR ARMY OF THE 

UNITED STATES 

To be majors with rank from February 2, 1946 

Capt. Wilbur Erickson, Air Corps (tempo- 
rary lieutenant colonel). 

Capt. Lilburn Dimmitt Fator, Air Corps 
(temporary colonel). 

Capt. Archibald Meyer Kelley, Air Corps 
(temporary colonel). 

Capt. Ralph Orville Brownfield, Air Corps 
(temporary colonel). 
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Capt. Joel Edward Maliory, Air Corps (tem- 
porary colonel). 

Capt. Warren Herbert Higgins, Air Corps 
(temporary colonel), subject to examination 
required by law. 

Capt. Willard Reno Shephard, Air Corps 
(temporary colonel), subject to examination 
required by law. 

Capt. George Washington Hansen, Air 
Corps (temporary colonel). 

Capt. Minton William Kaye, 
(temporary colonel) . 

Capt. Aubry Lee Moore, Air Corps (tem- 
porary brigadier general). 

Capt. Ronald Roosevelt Walker, Air Corps 
(temporary colonel). 

Capt. Lloyd Harrison Tull, Air Corps (tem- 
porary colonel). 

Capt. Frederic Ernst Glantzberg, Air Corps 
(temporary colonel), subject to examination 
required by law. 

Capt. Eugene Herbert Rice, Air Corps (tem- 
porary colonel), subject to examination re- 
quired by law. . 

Capt. Leland Samuel Stranathan, Air Corps 
(temporary colonel). 

Capt. Ernest Keeling Warburton, Air Corps 
(temporary colonel), subject to examination 
required by law. 

Capt. LeRoy Hudson, Air Corps (temporary 
colonel) . ; 

Capt. Roland Ogden Strand Akre, Air Corps 
(temporary colonel). 

Capt. Paul Ellis Shanahan, Air Corps (tem- 
porary colonel). 

Capt. Roger Vincent Williams, Air Corps 
(temporary colonel). 

Capt. Prederick Archibald Pillet, Air Corps 
(temporary colonel). 

Capt. Reginald Heber, Air Corps (tempo- 
rary colonel), subject to examination required 
by law. 

Capt. Homer LeRoy Sanders, Air Corps 
(temporary brigadier general). 

Capt. Draper Frew Henry, Air Corps (tem- 
porary colonel). 

Capt. Walter Robertson Agee, Air Corps 
(temporary brigadier general). 

Capt. Hansford Wesley Pennington, Air 
Corps (temporary colonel). 

Capt. Guy Frost Hix, Air Corps (temporary 
colonel). 

Capt. Murray Clarke Woodbury, Air Corps 
(temporary brigadier general) . 

Capt. Paul Bernard Wurtsmith, Air Corps 
(temporary major general), subject to exami- 
nation required by law. 

Capt. William Alexander Robert Robertson, 
Air Corps (temporary colonel). 


Air Corps 


MEDICAL CORPS 
To be colonel 


Lt. Col. James Rhea McDowell, Medical 
Corps (temporary colonel), with rank from 
February 8, 1946. 


To be lieutenant colonel 


Maj. James Ogilvie Gillespie, Medical Corps 
(temporary colonel), with rank from Febru- 
ary 1, 1946, subject to examination required 
by law. 

To be majors 

Capt. Fred William Seymour, Medical Corps 
(temporary lieutenant colon:1), with rank 
from February 1, 1946. 

Capt. Lester Orville Crago, Medical Corps 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), with rank 
from February 9, 1946. 

Capt. Joseph Arthur Baird, Medical Corps 
(temporary colonel), with rank from Febru- 
ary 17, 1946. 

Capt. Allan Arthur Craig, Medical Corps 
(temporary colonel), with rank from Febru- 
ary 19, 1946, subject to examination required 
by law. 
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DENTAL CORPS 

To be major 
Capt. John Castle Hampson, Dental Corps 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), with rank 

from February 14, 1946. 
CHAPLAIN 

To be colonel 

Chaplain (Lt. Col.) Paul Bertram Rupp, 


United States Army, with rank from Febru- 
ary 5, 1946. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 


the Senate February 18 (legislative day 
of January 18), 1946: 
RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE CORPORATION 
George E. Allen to be a member of the 
Board of Directors of the Reconstruction Pi- 
nance Corporation for a term of 2 years from 
January 22, 1946. 
Navy DEPARTMENT 
W. John Kenney to be the Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy. 
Contract SETTLEMENT 
Horace Chapman Rose to be Director of 
Contract Settlement. 
PoSTMASTERS 
COLORADO 
Grace Warren, Dillon. 
Myrtle L. Huffaker, Hot Sulphur Springs. 
IOWA 
Harvey Mason, Deloit. 
Mary L. Smith, Holland. 
MICHIGAN 
Elmer O. Hoyer, Dollar Bay. 
Eva B. Quivey, Fulton. 
Pauline M, Wood, The Heights. 
MINNESOTA 
Lydia M. Parsley, Brownsdale. 
NEW JERSEY 
Charles A. Osborn, Breton Woods. 
Robert E. Jackson, Hobbs. 
NEW YORK 
Ruth E. Miller, Baldwin Place. 
Charles E. Moston, Buskirk. 
Roger John Ryan, Fabius. 
Mildred F. Drennan, Kendall. 
Bernard C. Putnam, Stockton. 
Louis Nelson, Towners. 
Donald 8. Sutphen, Valois. 
Doris C. Frosdick, Waterport. 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Sylvia L. Wright, Courtenay. 
OREGON 
Carl Burk, Hammond. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Jean E. McCue, Atlasburg. 
Loma Gwynne, Brownfield. 
Agnes Duffy, Cardale. 
Norman D. MacMullan, Center Square, 
Besse Daugherty, East Millsboro. 
Harriet B. Parkins, Elco. 
Elisabeth L. Pierro, Hiller. 
Edward R. Sparks, Indian Head. 
Gertrude E. Shank, Normaiville. 
Leona S. Mansuy, Ralston. 
Pete D. Lapenta, Uledi. 
Robert B. Boerio, Wendel. 
Harold P. Henry, Westland. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Lloyd E. Jackson, Fairfax. 
Thomas E. Callan, Mitchell. 
Frank X. Clarey, Sisseton. 
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Esther E. Walker, Blessing. 
Madison G. Wilson, Maypearl. 
Hattie M. Stadden, Wilmer. 


UTAH 
William A. Rhodes, Ferron, 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monpay, Fesruary 18, 1946 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 


DESIGNATION OF SPEAKER PRO 
TEMPORE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Mc- 
Cormack) laid before the House the fol- 
lowing communication from the Speaker, 
which was read: 

Tue SPEAKER's Room, 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., February 18, 1946. 

I hereby designate the Honorable Jonn W. 
McCormack to act as Speaker pro tempore 
today. 

Sam RAYBURN, 
PRAYER 


The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera 
Montgomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Incline Thine ear, O Lord, and hear us 
as we lean on the staff of prayer. Grant 
that we may be vital exponents of those 
principles touching the central life of 
our Republic, vocal in confidence, in serv- 
ice, and industry, challenging all Ameri- 
cans to make the honest adventure of 
hard work. We pray that our fellow cit- 
izens may have a wise, sound understand- 
ing of the best, avoiding any lesser thing. 
There is no higher service available to us 
than honoring our country’s commission. 

O God, inspire us to exercise with vigor 
and devotion a mutual self-respect, and 
give higher protection against lower dan- 
gers. Take our many faculties, our inter- 
ests, our moral and social natures, and 
harmonize them with the social law of 
brotherhood. Preserve us from those 
divisive elements that nullify the spirit of 
love and good will. 


“America! America! God shed His grace 
on thee, 
And crown thy good with brotherhood 
From sea to shining sea.” 


In the name of Him who is the Son of 
Man, Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of Fri- 
day, February 15, 1946, was read and 
approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Frazier, its legislative clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed a joint reso- 
lution of the following title, in which the 
concurrence of the House is requested: 

8S. J. Res. 136. Joint resolution changing 
the name of the Shoshone Dam and Reservoir 
to Buffalo Bill Dam and Reservoir in com- 
memoration of the one hundredth anni- 
versary of the birth of William Frederick 
Cody, better known as Buffalo Bill. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendments of the 
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House to a bill of the Senate of the fol- 
lowing title: 

S8.50. An act to permit settlement of ac- 
counts of deceased officers and enlisted men 
of the Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard, 
and of deceased commissioned officers of the 


Public Health Service, without administra- 
tion of estates. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


Mr. ROGERS of New York, from the 
Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that that committee had examined and 
found truly enrolled a bill of the House 
of the following title: 


H. R. 2764. An act to amend section 409 of 
the Interstate Commerce Act with respect 
to the utilization by freight forwarders of 
the services of common carriers by motor 
vehicle. 


COMMUNICATION FROM CLERK OF THE 
HOUSE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid before 
the House the following communication 
which was read: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., February 18, 1946. 
The Honorable the Speaker, 
House of Representatives. 

Sm: Pursuant to the authority granted by 
the Mouse on February 15, the Clerk re- 
ceived from the Secretary of the Senate the 
engrossed bill H. R. 2764, to amend section 
409 of the Interstate Commerce Act with re- 
spect to the utilization by freight forwarders 
of the services of common carriers by motor 
vehicle, attested by the Secretary as having 
passed the Senate without amendment Feb- 
ruary 15, 1946. 

Very truly yours, 
SoutH TRIMBLE, 
Clerk of the House of Representatives. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. RESA. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that on Thursday next, 
after disposition of matters on the Speak- 
er’s table and at the conclusion of any 
special orders heretofore granted, I may 
be permitted to address the House for 
15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GIBSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on today, after 
any special orders heretofore entered, I 
may be permitted to address the House 
for 20 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. LarcabE addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix.] 

Mr. LEFEVRE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from New York? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. LeFevre addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix. ] 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to révise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

{[Mr. JENKINS addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota 
asked and was given permission to ex- 
tend his remarks in the Recorp in two 
instances, to include in one a letter from 
the Farm Grain Dealers’ Association of 
North Dakota and in the other a tele- 
gram from a lumber company dealing 
with the question of lumber today. 

Mr. COCHRAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RecorpD and include a brief speech by 
William E. Leahy concerning the career 
of Colonel Kelly, retired Superintendent 
of Police, Washington. 

Mr. DONDERO asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an item on what 
communism stands for. 

Mr. SULLIVAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include certain excerpts 
from the Veterans’ Administration 
Handbook. 

Mr. STEWART asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
REeEcorD in two instances, to include in 
one an article by C. F. Byrns appearing 
in the Fort Smith Times-Record and in 
the other an article by Mark Sullivan 
appearing in ihe Washington Post. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that today, follow- 
ing any special orders heretofore en- 
tered, I may be permitted to address the 
House for 40 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAMEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that today, follow- 
ing any special orders heretofore entered, 
I may be permitted to address the House 
for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. BUNKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Nevada? 

There was no objection. 
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fMr. Bunker addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix. } 


DISPOSAL OF SURPLUS PROPERTY 
INVESTIGATION 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, numer- 
ous resolutions. have been introduced to 
investigate the disposal of surplus prop- 
erty.. The only reason that I asked for 
this brief time is to advise the House that 
the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments is now making 
that investigation. It met several days 
last week. It will meet again tomorrow 
and hear the Navy, and, after the Navy 
is disposed of, will hear the Arnry. The 
committee is going into the entire ques- 
tion, and every Member of the House who 
desires to appear before the committee, 
I am assured by the chairman of that 
committee, will be given an opportunity 
todoso. Therefore, as long as this com- 
mittee is investigating this question, I 
see no reason for another special com- 
mittee of the House. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COCHRAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. f 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. How long does 
the gentleman think it will take his 
committee to hold its investigation and 
report to the House? 

Mr. COCHRAN. I have no idea, but 
the committee will make a thorough 
investigation. 

There is a matter I think should be 
called to the attention of the House and 
the country. Ali of us have had many 
communications relative to veterans de- 
siring to purchase automobiles. A very 
frank statement. was. made by Maj. Gen. 
Gienn E. Edgerton, Vice Chairman of the 
War Assets Corporation. He admitted 
that 500,60@ priority certificates have 
been issued to the veterans to purchase 
cars and ther said they did not expect 
more than 11,000 additional passenger 
cars. That is a clear indication that the 
veteran must look elsewhere if he desires 
to secure an automobile. We should not 
issue priority certificates when the pri- 
ority certificates are not worth the paper 
om which they are written. When a 
man receives a priority certificate, natu- 
rally he feels he is going to be able to buy 
what he wants, but when he finds it is not; 
available he is not only disappointed but 
criticizes the administration of the act. 
General Edgerton said they had diseon- 
tinued issuing priority eertificates to the 
veterans for automobiles. I know this 
is going to be a disappointment to a half 
million men and women who served in 
the armed forces. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 
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"Mr. Morray of Wisconsin addressed 
the House. His remarks appear in the 
Appendix. ] 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the REcorp on the subject of 
lowering the pools im the 9-foot ehannel 
in the upper Mississippi River, and in 
connection therewith include a letter 
from the Badger State Sportsmen’s 
Club. I am informed by the Public 
Printer that this will cover approxi- 
mately two and two-thirds pages of the 
Racorp at a cost of $138.80. However, 
the subject matter of the letter is of such 
importance that I ask to have the letter 
printed in full notwithstanding the cost. 

The SPEAKER protempore. Without 
objection, notwithstanding the cost, the 
extension may be made. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NORBLAD asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RecorD and include a statement from 
the national VFW headquarters regard- 
ing the housing and education of vet- 
erans, 

Mr. DOYLE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include two shert editorials. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp and 
include a proposal for amendment of the 
United Nations Charter. I am informed 
by the Public Printer that this will take 
four pages of the REcorp and cost $234, 
but I think it is so important that I ask 
that it be printed notwithstanding that 
fact. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
out objection, notwithstanding the cost, 
the extension may be made. 

There was no. objection. 

Mr. TRAYNOR asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a newspaper article. 

Mr. ANGELL asked and was given 
permission to extend his. remarks in the 
ReEcorp and include an editorial. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. SAVAGE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Wednesday, 
February 27, at the conclusion of the leg- 
islative program of the day and follow- 
ing any special orders heretofore entered, 
I may be permitted to address the House 
for 20 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pre tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
today, following any special orders here- 
tofore entered, I may be permitted to 
address the House for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

PRICE CONTROL 

Mr. OUTLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent to address the House 


for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks, 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OUTLAND. Mr. Speaker, in the 
New York Times this morning and in 
many other newspapers all over the coun- 
try appears a full-page advertisement 
sponsored by the National Association 
of Manufacturers. It seems to me that 
this ad kind of lets the cat out of the bag 
on price control, beeause the ad states: 

Nor will the raising of price ceilings solve 


the problem * * *,. Remove price con- 
trols. 


In other words, Mr. Speaker, what the 
National Association of Manufacturers 
wants to do is to take off all controls 
over prices in this country, and let us go 
on one grand spending spree. Inflation 
is invited—speculation is emeouraged. I 
hope the American people, and I hope the 
American Congress, will repudiate this 
selfish and short-sighted appeal., The 
NAM is spending thousands of dollars to 
attempt. to propagandize the American 
people into taking the steps to economic 
chaos; we here in Congress have the 
solemn duty to point out this plot and 
to frustrate it. 


HOUSING FOR VETERANS 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachuseits. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous. consent te ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I have in my hand the article 
whieh I think probably all Members of 
Congress have read in any one or all of 
the Washington papers yesterday, by 
Evalyn Walsh MeLean. She is absolutely 
correet. EF believe the administrations of 
the different departments could have 
acted to get the boys home, but they have 
not doneit. Shesays, in part, in this open 
letter to the Congress of the United 
States: 

When the war was on our boys had prior- 
ity over everything. They had pziority on 
trains, on ships, amd on planes—anything to 
get them quickly to the battle front where 
they could kill and be killed. Now that they 
have won the war they have apparently no 
priority on anything. Many of them with 
missing arms, legs, and eyes and the rest who 


have come through physicaly safe but men- 
tally breken can now take a baek seat. 

Big business steps in—the selfish imterests 
and the leeches who will suek the last penny 
out of the great victory our veterans have 
given us. Why its this allowed to happen in 
our country? Why can’t aur veterans have 
a@ chance te buy safe and solid homes which 
are already built? 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


Mr. LECOMPTE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks, in the 
Appendix of the Rzcorp and inchide an 
address by Mr. Dotzrver delivered at 
Logansport, Ind., on February 22. 

Mr. RIZLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent. to insert. in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp the Lincoln’s Day 
address delivered by the distinguished 
Governor of the State of Kansas in Okla- 
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homa City on February 12. I am advised 
that the cost is in excess of the amount 
allowed. Notwithstanding, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the extension may be 
made. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Not- 
withstanding and without objection, the 
extension may, be made. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BENNET of New York asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and include a letter. 

Mr. JUDD asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and to include a newspaper 
article. 

Mr. PATMAN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include therein the state- 
ment by Mr. Chester Bowles on the ex- 
tension of the Price Control Act made 
before the Committee on Banking and 
Currency this morning. 

Mr. STIGLER esked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and to include a letter from a 
GI with reference to statehood for 
Hawaii. 

Mr. LYNDON B. JOHNSON asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include 
therein some radio comments by Paul 
Bolton. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the special or- 
der I have for today be transferred to 
the first Monday in March. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BIEMILLER asked and was given 
permission to extend his own remarks in 
the Appendix and include therein an edi- 
torial from the Capitol Times. 


REDUCTION OF THE NATIONAL DEBT 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my re- 
marks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, you have no- 
ticed in the papers during the last week 
that the Secretary of the Treasury is 
going to reduce the national indebted- 
ness $3,000,000,000. What he is going to 
do is to take $3,000,000,000 cash and pay 
off $3,000,000,000 worth of interest-bear- 
ing certificates or bonds of our Govern- 
ment. I suggest that since we have a 
debt of $279,500,000,000, and since we 
have $25,415,362,883.93 worth of cash on 
hand, we should pay off $15,000,000,000. 
If he pays off $15,000,000,000 we will save 
$375,000,000 a year in interest at 242 per- 
cent, which is over a million dollars a 
day. That is a great deal of money, it 
seems to me. A saving that should be 
effected. Why should he carry $25,000,- 
000,000 in the banks of this country and 
pay out interest on that sum? It does 
not make sense, certainly not business 
sense, The fact of the matter is, he 


could pay off $20,000,000,000 with this 
amount of money in the Treasury. Every 
$5,000,000,000 means $25,000,000 a year 
of a saving in interest at 2% percent 
interest. I suggest the Treasury take 
a lot of this cash and pay off this in- 
debtedness. It is the proper ting to 
do. Why pay the bankers and tax the 
people? I am in the banking business 
myself, but I am not for having the Gov- 
ernment at this time carrying big bal- 
ances and paying interest on same. We 
must be frugal. Save all we can, stop all 
unnecessary expense so we can pay off 
our debts, and cut down our taxes. We 
have run the Government long enough 
in deficit financing by the New Deal. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from Pennsylvania has 
expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


-Mr. REES of Kansas asked and was 
given permission to extend his own re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Rrcorp 
and include a letter from a serviceman. 


OPA ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Speaker, last 
week the OPA issued a publicity release 
obviously designed to either undermine 
public confidence in the Ford Motor Co., 
or to' browbeat Henry Ford 2d into ceas- 
ing to speak his convictions as an Ameri- 
can citizen about the blundering of the 
administration on inflation and produc- 
tion problems. 

If this mud-slinging attack had some 
other purpose, it should be promptly re- 
vealed. Otherwise, it seems that this 
agency is copying another leaf out of 
the Nazi propaganda minister’s book, 
Mr. Goebbels, who ruthlessly used the 
irresistible instrument of Government 
propaganda to destroy businessmen who 
resisted Nazi price-control schemes. 

I invite Mr. Porter to point out the 
chapter and verse of the Price Control 
Act that gives the OPA the authority to 
issue smear-attacks on this industrial 
leader who is taking large losses in a 
patriotic effort to get production going. 

When bureaucrats, using tax funds, 
formally villify and snipe industrial 
leaders with the rabble-rousing tactics 
of the Communist Daily Worker, Con- 
gress should act to stop this evil practice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Nebraska 
has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mrs. LUCE (at the request of Mr. 
MICHENER) was granted permission to 
extend her remarks in the Recorp. 

Mr. HOFFMAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp on three topics and to include 
newspaper articles. 

ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY AND POWER 

PROJECT 


Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
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for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to call attention to a proposition that is 
very important to the American people. 
A subcommittee of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, under the leader- 
ship of Senator Hatcu, of New Mexico, as ~ 
chairman, began hearings this morning 
on legislation now pending to construct 
the St. Lawrence seaway and power 
project. 

I see two of my distinguished col- 
leagues of neighboring States sitting in 
front of me. When they talk about 
costs, I want them to bear this in mind: 
This proposed loan of $4,000,000,000, to 
Great Britain, if spent in America, would 
pay our share of the St. Lawrence seaway 
and power project 14 times over. 

In other words Mr. Speaker, while I do 
not want to talk about the merits or the 
demerits of the proposed loan to Great 
Britain, I do want to suggest that one- 
fourteenth of that amount of money be 
spent to build the St. Lawrence seaway 
and power project and doit now. In 1941 
our War Department engineers estimated 
that the share of the United States in con- 
nection with this project would be $285,- 
000,000 and part of that would be paid by 
New York State in return for the power. 
I just figured out this morning that we 
could build 14 of these projects, or rather 
our share of the expense in 14 such proj- 
ects would be only one-fourteenth of the 
amount of the proposed loan to Great 
Britain. 

My colleagues who are listening to my 
figures and who are well-known for their 
desire to protect the American taxpayers, 
can well take heed of what I am saying. 
We talk about economy and expenditures, 
and we practice economy in connection 
with some development in our own coun- 
try, and then the people who run the Gov- 
ernment turn right around and give away 
$4,000,000,000. That sort of procedure 
does not make sense. 

My real purpose just now Mr. Speaker, 
is to call attention to the fact that hear- 
ings on a bill which will authorize Canada 
and the United States to build the St. 
Lawrence seaway and power project is 
pending before the Senate subcommittee. 
It is interesting to note that proponents 
of the project were well represented this 
morning at the hearing. The proponents 
were there from New York State, from 
Wisconsin, from Michigan, from Minne- 
sota, and elsewhere. 

Of course, the opponents of the proj- 
ect were also greatly in evidence. While 
their numbers could have been enlarged, 
it was apparent to me that they made up 
in quality, for what they lacked in quan- 
tity. Powerful forces are at work to de- 
feat this worth-while proposition. I want 
to urge every friend of the project in the 
House of Representatives to register his 
appearance before the Senate subcommit- 
tee, while these hearings are going on. 

The SPEAKER protempore. The time 
of the gentleman from Minnesota has ex- 
pired. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. RANKIN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the Rec- 
oRD and to include an article from the 
New York Times including the Yalta 
agreement. 


SPY RINGS IN CANADA AND THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, Members 
of the House are expecting me to answer 
the slimy attacks made on me last night 
over the radio. I have sent for the man- 
uscripts, and at the proper time I will 
not only answer the attacks on me, but I 
will also answer the attack made on Mrs. 
Truman. 

It is about time that decent Americans 
were protected against these slime 
mongers of the air. Last week the Ca- 
nadian Government uncovered a spy ring 
that literally shocked the civilized world. 
That spy ring extends throughout the 
United States. The Committee on Un- 
American Activities is on the trail of 
those subversive organizations through 
which they are working; yet we have been 
attacked on this floor, over the radio, 
and through some elements of the press. 
I say to you that America is in great 
danger from these enemies within our 
gates. Our committee is going to fight 
to protect this country, regardless of the 
opposition on this floor, in the press, on 
the radio, or elsewhere. We are going 
to save America for Americans, and pro- 
tect her from sabotage at the hands of 
these subversives, if it is humanly pos- 
sible to do so. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Mississippi 
has expired. 


SUPERIOR STATESMANSHIP OF PRESIDENT 
TRUMAN 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, Presi- 
dent Truman, in the last 2 weeks, has, 
on three different occasions, demon- 
strated his capacity for superior states- 
manship and his outstanding qualifica- 
tions to be our leader during these trying 
times. 

First. His practical and humanitarian 
motives in directing that starving and 
suffering humanity in the war-stricken 
countries must be fed and clothed during 
this emergency met with the unanimous 
approval of America and the world. 

Second. His inauguration of the gi- 
gantic veterans’ housing program which 
calls for 2,700,000 homes in the next 2 
years revealed that President Truman 
will solve our mammoth housing problem 
in a way that will bring relief to millions 
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of homeless veterans and reconversion 
workers at the earliest possible time. 

Third. Our President, through re- 
markable leadership, tact, and ability to 
compromise, on last Friday settled the 
steel strike, the most important labor- 
management dispute in our Nation's his- 
tory, which threatened to destroy our re- 
conversion program. 

When the history of tt : Truman ad- 
ministration is written, his humanitari- 
anism toward the war-stricken countries, 
his consideration of the returning vet- 
erans, and his battle for a living wage 
for the workingmen of America, will oc- 
cupy a high place in the accomplish- 
ments of his administration. 

The SPEAKER protempore. The time 
of the gentleman from Indiana has ex- 
pired. 


PRICE CONTROLS 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the. gentle- 
man from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to refer again to the ad of the National 
Association of Manufacturers in this 
morning’s paper and to quote therefrom 
the following: 

Remove price controls on manufactured 
goods and production will step up fast. 
Goods will then pour into the market and, 
within a reasonable time, prices will adjust 
themselves naturally—as they always have— 
in line with the real worth of the things. 


What does this mean, Mr. Speaker? It 
means to take off price control on every 
manufactured article in the United 
States. Let us consider automobiles. It 
will take at least 3 or 4 years to manu- 
facture enough automobiles to supply the 
demand. In the meantime the automo- 
bile manufacturers can charge whatever 
the traffic will bear in the market. Prices 
on cars can go up without any regula- 
tion whatever and returning veterans 
and others who need to buy new auto- 
mobiles wll be crucified on the cross of 
inflationary prices of automobiles and 
other manufactured products. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from California 


has expired. 


CONSENT CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
Consent Calendar day. 

The Clerk will call the first bill on the 
Consent Calendar. 


ADMISSION TO THE UNITED STATES OF 
CERTAIN ALIEN CHINESE WIVES OF 
AMERICAN CITIZENS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4844) 
to provide for the admission to the United 
States of the alien Chinese wives of Amer- 
ican citizens who are admissible under 
the provisions of the immigration laws 
other than those authorizing exclusion 
on grounds of race or birth in a defined 
geographical area. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 


This is 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That subsection (c) of 
section 13 of the Immigration Act of 1924, 
approved May 26, 1924, as amended by the 
act of June 13, 1930 (43 Stat. 162; 46 Stat. 
581; 8 U. S. C. 213 (c)), is amended by adding 
the word “or” at the end of clause (2), sub- 
stituting a period for the comma at the end 
of clause (3), and striking out the rest of 
the subsection, which reads, “or (4) is the 
Chinese wife of an American citizen who 
was married prior to the approval of the Im- 
migration Act of 1924, approved May 26, 1924." 

Sec. 2. The first sentence of section 2 of 
the act entitled “An act to repeal the Chi- 
nese Exclusion Acts, to establish quotas, and 
for other purposes,” approved December 17. 
1943 (57 Stat. 600; 8 U. S. C. 212 (a)), is 
amended to read as follows: “With the ex- 
ception of Chinese alien wives of Americsn 
citizens and those Chinese aliens coming un- 
der subsections (b), (d), (e), and (f) of 
section 4, Immigration Act of 1924 (48 Stat 
155; 44 Stat. 812; 45 Stat. 1009; 46 Stat. 854: 
47 Stat. 656; 8 U. S. C. 204), all Chinese per- 
sons entering the United States annually as 
immigrants shall be allocated to the quota 
for the Chinese computed under the provi- 
sions of section 11 of the said act.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the tabie. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to place Chinese wives of Amer- 
ican citizens on a nonquota basis.” 


PROVIDING NECESSARY OFFICERS AND 
EMPLOYEES FOR CIRCUIT COURTS OF 
APPEALS AND DISTRICT COURTS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4230) 
to provide necessary officers and em- 
ployees for circuit courts of appeals and 
district courts. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that this bill may be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 


EMPLOYMENT OF NONCITIZENS IN CER- 
TAIN INSTANCES BY NAVY DEPART- 
MENT 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1618) to 
exempt the Navy Department from stat- 
utory prohibitions against the employ- 
ment of noncitizens, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That statutory provi- 
sions prohibiting the payment of compen- 
sation to any person not a citizen of the 
United States shall not apply to any person 
whose employment by the Navy Department 
shall be determined by the Secretary of the 
Navy to be necessary in order to obtain for 
the benefit of the military services of the 
United States special technical or scientific 
knowledge or experience possessed by such 
person and not readily obtainable from any 
citizen of the United States. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 








and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


TEMPORARY EXTENSION OF TIME FOR 
FILING PATENT APPLICATIONS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5223) 
to extend temporarily the time for filing 
applications for patents, for taking ac- 
tion in the United States Patent Office 
with respect thereto, for preventing 
proof of acts abroad with respect to the 
making of an invention, and for other 
purposes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the rights of pri- 
ority provided by section 4887 of the Revised 
Statutes (U.S. C., title 35, sec. 32), as amend- 
ed, for the filing of applications for patent for 
inventions, discoveries, and designs, which 
rights had not expired on the 8th day of 
September 1939, or which rights have arisen 
since the 8th day of September 1939, shall 
be, and the same are hereby, extended until 
the expiration of a period of 12 months from 
the passage of this act in favor of the citizens 
of the United States and of citizens or sub- 
jects of all countries which have extended, 
or which now extend or which within said 
period of 12 months shall extend substan- 
tially reciprocal privileges to citizens of the 
United States, and such extension shall ap- 
ply to applications upon which patents have 
been granted, as well as the applications 
now pending or filed within the period here- 
in: Provided, That no such extension shall 
apply to any patent unless a request in 
writing was made therefor during the pend- 
ency of the application for such patent in 
the United States Patent Office, or within 6 
months after the passage of this act, which 
request must be accompanied by (1) a copy 
of the original foreign application, certified 
to by the patent office of the country in which 
it was filed; (2) a sworn translation of the 
same if it is not in the English language; and 
(3) if the foreign application was not made 
by the inventor himself, an affidavit by the 
applicant or patentee stating that such ap- 
plication was filed for his benefit and that 
such procedure is in accordance with the 
procedure in the foreign country: Provided, 
further, That no patent granted or validated 
by reason of any such extension shall in any 
way furnish a basis of claim against the 
Government of the United States: Provided 
further, That such extension shall in no way 
abridge or otherwise affect the right of any 
citizen of the United States, or of any firm, 
association, company, or corporation, organ- 
ized or associated under the laws of the 
United States or the laws of any State or the 
District of Columbia and doing business in 
the United States, who, before the passage 
of this act was bona fide in possession of 
any rights in or under patents or applica- 
tions for patents conflicting with rights in 
patents granted or validated by reason of such 
extensions to exercise such rights by itself 
or himself personally, or by such agents, or 
licensees as derived their rights from it or 
him before the passage of this act, and such 
persons shall not be amenable to any action 
for infringement of any patent granted or 
validated by reason of such extension. 

A patent shall not be refused on an ap- 
plication coming within the provisions of this 
section, nor shall a patent granted on such 
application be held invalid, by reason of the 
invention having been patented or described 
in any printed publication or in public use 
or on sale in the United States prior to the 
filing of the application, unless such patent 
or publication or such public use or sale was 


prior to the filing of the foreign application 
upon which the right of priority is based. 

Sec. 2. Whenever, prior to the 8th day of 
April 1946, an invention, discovery, or a de- 
sign has been communicated in writing or 
embodied in any article supplied to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States or to any per- 
son, firm, or corporation in the United States 
at the request of said Government, pursuant 
to and by reason of an agreement or arrange- 
ment between the Government of the United 
States and the government of a foreign coun- 
try for the supply or mutual exchange of in- 
formation or articles for use for national 
defense purposes during the perlods of the 
national emergencies declared by the Presi- 
dent of the United States preceding World 
War II, or for use for war purposes during 
World War II— 

(a) A patent basea on an application filed 
by the inventor of the invention, discovery, 
or design so communicated or supplied shall 
not be refused or held invalid merely because 
of the fact that the invention, discovery, or 
design had been in public use or on sale in 
the United States, or described in a printed 
publication, if such public use or sale or 
publication was in consequence of and at- 
tributable to the communication or supply 
and subsequent to th- date of the communi- 
cation or supply; and 

(b) For use in any action in a United 
States court or proceeding in the Patent 
Office involving a patent for an invention, 
discovery, or a design, or involving an ap- 
plication for patent for an invention, dis- 
covery, or a design so communicated or sup- 
plied any court of the United States for any 
district or Territory thereof, and the Com- 
missioner of Patents shall have the power to 
call upon any department or agency of the 
Government of the Uni‘ic 1 States to produce 
information or paperc in its possession re- 
lating to the communication or supply or 
relating to the further communication of 
the invention, discovery, or design by said 
department or agency to any person, firm, or 
corporation in the United States: Provided, 
however, That the nead of any department 
or agency may refuse and omit to comply 
with any call for information or papers when 
in his opinion such compliance would 
jeopardize the national defense. 

No benefit under section 2 of this act shall 
be extended to any person unless (1) an 
application for patent for the same inven- 
tion, discovery, or design which was com- 
municated or supplied as aforesaid is filed in 
the United States Patent Office prior to the 
expiration of 12 months from the date of this 
act; and (2) unless sufficient information in 
writing and under oath as to what was com- 
municated or supplied, the date thereof and 
to whom made, is furnished to the Com- 
missioner of Patents by the owner of such 
application while it is pending, or prior to 
the expiration of 6 months from the date of 
this act to enable him to judge of the iden- 
tity of the invention so communicated or 
supplied with the invention claimed in such 
application, which information shall be made 
a part of the record of such application and 
shall have no evidentiary value as proof of 
the facts stated therein; and (3) unless the 
country of which such person is a national 
extends substantially reciprocal privileges to 
citizens of the United States. 

Sec. 3. That whenever it shall be shown to 
the satisfaction of the Commissioner of 
Patents that the time now fixed by law for 
the payment of any fee, or for the taking of 
any action, with respect to an application for 
patent for an invention, discovery, or design 
has lapsed because of conditions growing out 
of World War II, which time had not expired 
on the 8th day of September 1939, or which 
commenced after the 8th day of September 
1939, such time may be extended by the 
Commissioner for a period not in excess of 
12 months from the date as determined by 
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him on which the condition which prevented 
the timely payment of such fee or the taking 
of such action had ceased to exist, but in no 
case later than the expiration of 12 months 
after the passage of this act, without the 
payment of extension fees or other penalty, 
in favor of citizens of the United States and 
the citizens or subjects of countries which 
have extended, now extend, or shall extend 
prior to the expiration of 12 months after the 
passage of this act substantially reciprocal 
privileges to citizens of the United States: 
Provided, That no extension herein shail con- 
fer such privileges upon the citizens or sub- 
jects of a foreign country for a longer term 
than the term during which such privileges 
are conferred by such foreign country upon 
the citizens of the United States, but nothing 
in this act shall give any right to reopen 
interference proceedings where final hearing 
before the Examiner of Interferences or the 
Board of Interference Examiners has taken 
place. 

Szc. 4. That no patent granted or validated 
by reason of any extension of time provided 
for by sections 1 and 3 of this act shall abridge 
or otherwise affect the right of the United 
States, or of any citizen of the United States 
or of any country allied with the United 
States in World War II, or his agent or 
agents, or his successor in business, to con- 
tinue or to resume any manufacture, use, or 
sale bona fide commenced by it or him before 
the passage of this act, or, in the case of an 
application claiming the benefits of section 3 
hereof, commenced by it or him before the 
taking of action or the payment of any fee 
under that section if such action or payment 
was later than the passage of this act. nor 
shall the further manufacture, use, or sale by 
it or him, or its or his agents or successors in 
business or the use or sale of the devices 
resulting from such manufacture or use con- 
stitute an infringement: Provided, That the 
benefits of this section shall not apply to the 
manufacture, use, or sale as aforesaid if and to 
the extent that it is based upon or attribut- 
able to a communication of the invention, 
discovery, or design so manufactured, used, or 
sold to the United States or to any person, 
firm, or corporation in the United States at 
the request of said Government under an 
agreement or arrangement between the Gov- 
ernment of the United States and the govern- 
ment of another country for the supply or 
mutual exchange of information or articles 
for use for national defense purposes during 
the periods of the national emergencies de- 
clared by the President of the United States 
preceding World War II, or for use for war 
purposes during World War II. 

Sec. 5. Notwithstanding the provisions of 
sections 4885 and 4887 of the Revised Statutes 
(U. S. C., title 35, secs. 41 and 32, respec- 
tively) no patent issued subsequent to July 
17, 1945, which was scheduled for issue on 
that date, or on July 24, July 31, or August 7, 
1945, shall be held invalid because of the 
deferment of the issuance of such patent due 
to the failure to issue patents on July 17 
and July 24, 1945. 

Sec. 6. Notwithstanding the provisions of 
the act of Congress approved July 1, 1940 
(54 Stat. 710; U. S. C., title 35, sec. 42), as 
amended by the act approved August 21, 
1941 (55 Stat. 657; U. S. C., title 35, secs. 
42a-42f), and as further amended by the act 
of June 16, 1942 (56 Stat. 370), no person 
shall be debarred from receiving a patent for 
an invention made in the United States, nor 
shall any patent issued for such invention 
be deemed or held invalid under said act, 
merely because authorization to file an ap- 
plication for patent for such invention in 
any country foreign to the United States was 
not first obtained from the Commissioner of 
Patents: Provided, That the Commissioner 
subsequently authorized the filing of the 
application in such foreign country. 
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Sec. 7. That all applications for patents 
for inventions, discoveries, or designs offi- 
cially accepted by the Patent Office and given 
a serial number and date of*filing since the 
8th day of September 1939, and prior to the 
passage of this act, which were executed by 
an agent of the applicant, and in which a 
duplicate copy of the specification and a 
new petition and oath, all duly signed and 
executed by the inventor or his executor or 
administrator has been or shall have been 
filed within a period of 12 months from the 
approval of this act, and the patents granted 
on such applications, shall have the same 
force and effect as if the papers signed and 
executed by the inventor, or his executor or 
administrator, had been filed on the date 
on which the papers signed by his agent were 
deposited in the United States Patent Office. 

Sec. 8. That all applications for patents for 
invention, discoveries, or designs filed since 
the 8th day of September 1939, in which the 
oath was executed before or authenticated by 
a consular officer, or other representative 
qualified to administer oaths, of a govern- 
ment acting in the interest of the Govern- 
ment of the United States, shall have the 
same force and effect as if said oath had been 
executed by the applicant before a consular 
officer of the United States. 

Src. 9. That in proceedings in the Patent 
Office and in the courts of the United States 
an applicant for a patent for an invention, 
discovery, or a design, or a patentee, shall 
not be permitted to establish the date of 
invention or discovery by reference to knowl- 
edge or use thereof, or other activity with 
respect thereto, in a country foreign to the 
United States, other than the filing in a for- 
eign country cf an application for a patent 
for the same invention, discovery, or design 
which, in accordance with the provisions of 
section 4887 of the Revised Statutes, as 
amended, or in accordance with and subject 
to the provisions of this act, is entitled to 
have the same force and effect as it would 
have had if filed in the United States on 
the date on which it was filed in such 
foreign country: Provided, That where an 
invention was made by a person, civil or 
military, during the time such person was 
domiciled in the United States or its posses- 
sions and was serving on duty with or as a 
member of any armed force of the United 
States located in a foreign country, the 
inventor thereof shall be entitled, in inter- 
ference and other proceedings arising in 
connection with such invention, to the same 
rights of priority with respect to such in- 
vention as if the same had been made in the 
United States. 

Src. 10. No patent for an invention or a 
discovery granted under the provisions of 
sections 1 and 3 of this act shall extend for 
a longer term than 20 years from the filing 
date of the first application regularly filed 
in any country disclosing the same inven- 
tion, and in no event for a period in excess 
of 17 years from the date of the grant of 
such patent. 

Sec. 11. That no claim shall be made or 
action brought in respect of the use since 
the 8th day of September 1939, up to the 
passage of this act, by the United States, or 
by any persons acting on behalf of, or under 
contract with, or with the assent of the 
United States, or of governments or their 
representatives associated with the United 
States in World War II, under any patent 
rights owned in whole or in part since the 
8th day of September 1939, by a national 
of any country with which the United States 
shall have been at war, nor in respect of 
the use of any process during such period, 
or the sale, offering for sale, or use, at any 
time, of any products, articles, or apparatus 
whatsoever manufactured during such peri- 
od to which such patent rights applied. 

Sec. 12. That nothing in this act shall af- 
fect any act which has been or shall be 
done by virtue of the special meagures taken 
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during World War II under legislative, ex- 
ecutive, or administrative authority of the 
United States in regard to the rights of any 
enemy, or ally of an enemy, as defined by 
the Trading With the Enemy Act of October 
6, 1917 (40 Stat. L. 411), as amended, in 
patents for inventions and designs. 

Sec. 13. That subsection 10 (a) of the said 
Trading With the Enemy Act, relating to the 
filing and prosecution of applications for 
patents and the registration of trade-marks, 
prints, labels, and copyrights, by an enemy, 
cr ally of an enemy, is hereby amended by 
repealing the last sentence thereof, so that 
the said Subsection shall read as follows: 

“(a) An enemy, or ally of an enemy, may 
file and prosecute in the United States an 
application for letters patent, or for regis- 
tration of trade-mark, print, label, or copy- 
right, and may pay any fees therefor in 
accordance with and as required by the 
provisions of existing law and fees for at- 
torneys or agents for filing and prosecuting 
such applications.” 

Sec. 14. The benefits of this act shall not 
extend in favor of the nationals of any coun- 
try with which the United States shall have 
been at war since the 8th day of September 
1939. 

Sec. 15. Nothing contained in this act shall 
be effective to nullify any judicial finding 
upon the validity of any patent for an in- 
vention, discovery, or a design heretofore 
made by a court of competent jurisdiction. 

Sec. 16. If any clause, sentence, paragraph, 
or part of this act shall be adjudged by any 
court of competent jurisdiction to be in- 
valid, such judgment shall not affect, impair, 
or invalidate the remainder thereof, but shall 
be confined in its operations to the clause, 
sentence, paragraph, or part thereof directly 
involved in the controversy in which such 
judgment shall have been rendered. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


RECORDING OF AGREEMENTS RELATING 
TO PATENTS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3756) 
to require the recording of agreements 
relating to patents. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
in view of the fact that the report accom- 
panying this bill does not comply with 
the rules of the House, I ask unanimous 
consent that the bill may be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 


PUBLIC REGISTERING OF PATENTS 
AVAILABLE FOR LICENSING 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3757) 
to provide for the public registering of 
patents available for licensing. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
reserving the right to object, I see the 
distinguished gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. LANHAM], who is familiar with all 
bills relating to patents, is on the floor. 
I suggest that he briefly explain the pur- 
pose of the bill. 

Mr. LANHAM. I am very glad, Mr. 
Speaker, to make that explanation. 
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There are a great many inventors who 
after they have acquired their patents 
have no knowledge whatever of any way 
in which they can market those patents. 
This bill simply provides for the keep- 
ing of a register in the Patent Office per- 
mitting those who have obtained patents 
to state the terms upon which they will 
grant licenses under their patents. It 
also gives them permission to withdraw 
their offer of license or assignment or 
sale under certain conditions. It is for 
the protection of the inventor who is not 
familiar with markets, and it will give 
the manufacturers an opportunity to 
see upon the register what is offered. It 
is thought in that way many of these 
small inventors who have no opportunity 
to market their inventions will find an 
opportunity through this method. 

Mr. COLE of New York. May I in- 
quire what effect this bill will have upon 
the situation where an inventor registers 
his offer in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the bill, then subsequently sells 
his invention and transfers title to some 
other person. Is that offer which has 
been previously filed and registered, as 
made by the inventor, binding upon the 
transferee under the patent? 

Mr. LANHAM. Arecord of any trans- 
action into which he may enter is kept 
in the Patent Office and will there be 
available to any manufacture who may 
inspect those records. The Patent Office 
has endeavored, even withcut this legis- 
lation, to be as helpful as possible to 
these small inventors and they strongly 
recommend this, although it entails a 
little additional burden upon them. It 
is merely to put into legislation a prac- 
tice they have been trying through the 
years to follow in order to be helpful to 
these small inventors. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from New York? 

There was no objection. 


CORRECTING NAVAL RECORD OF FORMER 
MEMBERS OF THE CREWS OF THE 
REVENUE CUTTERS “ALGONQUIN” AND 
“ONONDAGA” 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1498) 
to correct the naval record of former 
members of the crews of the revenue 
cutters Algonquin and Onondaga. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. -Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, in spite of the fine 
sponsorship of this bill, the House will 
remember that at the beginning of the 
session the unofficial objectors stated 
they would object to any bill to which 
the department concerned was opposed. 
The Navy Department is against this 
bill. I therefore ask unanimous consent 
that the bill be passed over without 
prejudice. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, let me call attention 
to the fact it is true that the Navy De- 
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partment is opposed to this bill, but in 
a previous Congress it was passed by 
both the House and Senate. The bill 
was vetoed by the President. After a 
rehearing on this matter, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the bill had been vetoed 
by the President in some previous Con- 
gress and notwithstanding the fact that 
the Navy did not recommend favorable 
consideration, the Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee was of the opinion that the facts 
and circumstances warranted favorable 
consideration of this bill. I trust the 
gentleman will not insist on his objec- 
tion because the matter has been thor- 
oughly investigated by the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. May I say also to the 
distinguished gentleman the question 
involved is whether or not these men 
enlisted in the Navy or enlisted in the 
Revenue Cutter Service. There can be no 
doubt that their service was in the Navy 
and not in the Revenue Cutter Service; 
therefore, they are entitled to be classi- 
fied as enrollees in the United States 
Navy. 

Mr. KEAN. I may say to the distin- 
euishec chairman of the Committee on 
Naval Affairs that if he cen get a letter 
from the Navy Department saying it does 
not disapprove of the bill I shall not 
object. 

Mr. VINSON: I think the objectors 
are on sound ground when they inter- 
pose an objection if the Navy Depart- 
ment does not act favorably on it. But 
what are we here for? Are we not just 
as well qualified to reach a decision upon 
the facts of the ease as the Navy De- 
partment? Has the time come when 
the Congress will only legislate when 
the Budget says, “Do so,” or whenever 
the Navy Department or War Depart- 
ment says so? I hope the gentleman 
will not put the Congress in that kind 
of position. I think the gentleman, as 
well as the members of my committee, 
is qualified to pass upon these questions, 
notwithstanding the fact there mary be a 
difference of opinion in the Navy De- 
partment or some other department. I 
hope it never will be said that the Con- 
gress only legislates when some bureau- 
crat o. some bureau says it can legislate. 

Mr. KEAN. I would say to the gentle- 
man that my objection does not prevent 
Congress acting upon it. All I am ob- 
jecting to is it being passed by unani- 
mous consent, and when the Department 
objects that means that there is some 
controversy in the legislation. 

Mr. VINSON, It has been heard by a 
committee of 27 men, and that commit- 
tee has unanimously passed on it. The 
distinguished gentleman from New York, 
one of the objectors, is the ranking mi- 
nority member of that committee. He 
heard all of the facts. All the members 
heard the facts. As I said, it has been 
passed once by the House and the Senate, 
and it was vetoed, in my judgment, on a 
misapprehension. 

Mr. KEAN. I would say that perhaps 
the objectors on this side made a mis- 
take when they made the statement at 
the beginning of the session that they 
would object to any bills which the De- 
partment objected to, but we did make 
the statement, and therefore I ask unan- 
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imous consent that the bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 


BATTLESHIP “ARKANSAS” SILVER SERVICE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5121) 
authorizing the Secretary of the Navy 
in his discretion to deliver to the custody 
of the State of Arkansas the silver service 
presented to the United States for the 
battleship Arkansas. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Navy is authorized in his discretion to 
deliver to the custody of the Governor of 
Arkansas for the Arkansas Historical Muse- 
um, for preservation and exhibition, the sil- 
ver service which was presented to the United 
States for the battleship Arkansas by the 
citizens of that State: Provided, That no ex- 
pense shall be incurred »y the United States 
for the delivery of such silver service. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


TREATMENT OF PERSONS OF UNSOUND 
MIND IN CERTAIN FEDERAL RESERVA- 
TIONS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2710) 
to provide for the detention, care, and 
treatment of persons of unsound mind 
in certain Federal reservations in Virginia 
and Maryland. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That any United States 
Commissioner specially designated for that 
purpose by the District Court of the United 
States for the Eastern District of Virginia or 
by the District Court of the United States for 
the District of Maryland shall have jurisdic- 
tion and authority to commit to St. Eliza- 
beths Hospital in the District of Columbia 
for observation and diagnosis any person 
found in any place over which the United 
States has exclusive or concurrent jurisdic- 
tion in Arlington County, Fairfax County, or 
the city of Alexandria in the State of Vir- 
ginia or in Montgomery County or in Prince 
Georges County in the State of Maryland who 
is alleged and is believed by the Commis- 
sioner to be of unsound mind. Such commit- 
ment shall be for a period not exceeding 30 
days and may be made only after a hearing 
before the Commissioner upon the testimony 
ef at least two witnesses and in addition upon 
the testimony or certificates of two physi- 
cians at least one of whom is skilled in the 
treatment and diagnosis of nervous and men- 
tal disorders who shall testify or certify in 
writing that they have examined the said 
person alleged to be of unsound mind and be- 
lieve said person to be of unsound mind and 
not fit to remain at liberty and go unre- 
strained, and that such person should be in 
custedy in a hospital for the treatment of 
mental or nervous disorders for his own 
safety and welfare and for the preservation of 
the peace and good order. The agency of the 
United States in control of the place where 
such person is apprehended is authorized to 
employ physicians for the aforesaid purpose 
and to pay compensation for their services 
and to pay expenses of witnesses in such pro- 
ceedings out of funds available therefor. 
Physicians who are officers or employees of 
the United States or who are members of the 
armed forces of the United States are hereby 
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authorized to render such services without 
additional compensation. 

Sec. 2. Any officer or employee of the United 
States authorized to make arrests, and any 
guard or watchman employed by the United 
States, is hereby authorized and empowered 
to apprehend and detain any person whom 
he believes to be of unsound mind and found 
in any of the aforesaid places and to bring 
such person for a hearing before a United 
Siates Commissioner for the district where 
such person was apprehended and designated 
as provided in section 1 hereof. If an im- 
mediate hearing before a Commissioner can- 
not be had, such officer or employee is author- 
ized and empowered to take cuch person to 
St. Elizabeths Hospital and the Superin- 
tendent of St. Elizabeths Hospital is au- 
thorized to detain such person pending a 
hearing before a United States Commissioner 
for a period not exceeding 72 hours. The 
United States Commissioner shall hold a 
hearing as promptly as practicable after the 
apprehension of such person and in any event 
not later than 72 hours thereafter. If the 
Commissioner commits such person to St. 
Elizabeths Hospital, any officer, employee, 
guard, or watchman above-mentioned is au- 
thorized tc transport such person to St. 
Elizabeths Hospital in accordance with the 
order of the Commissioner. 

Src. 3. The Superintendent of St. Eliza- 
beths Hospital is hereby authorized and di- 
rected to receive for observation and diagnosis 
any person apprehended or committed as pro- 
vided in sections 1 and 2 hereof for the pe- 
riods therein prescribed, unless such person 
is sooner discharged or returned to his home 
or to the State of his residence. 

Sec. 4. The Superintendent of St. Eliza- 
beths Hospital shall examine any person com- 
mitted as provided in sections 1 and 2 of this 
act and (a) if found to be of sound mind, 
shall forthwith discharge said person, or (b) 
if found to be of unsound mind, shall report 
his findings to the Federal Security Adminis- 
trator, who shall return such person to the 
State of his residence or to his relatives, if 
practicable. Proceedings for the adjudica- 
tion of such person as a person of unsound 
mind and for the appointment of a commit- 
ment of his person or property may be insti- 
tuted in the District Court of the United 
States for the District of Columbia by the 
Federal Security Administrator or by any 
party interested. The laws of the District of 
Columbia shall be applicable to such pro- 
ceedings. Nothing in this act shall be con- 
strued as imposing upon the District of Col- 
umbia the expense of care and treatment of 
any person apprehended, detained, or com- 
mitted under this act unless such person be 
a resident of the District of Columbia as de- 
fined in section 8 of the act entitled “An act 
to provide for insanity proceedings in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia”, approved August 9, 1939. 

Enc. 5. Any person belonging to the Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, or Coast Guard arrested, 
apprehended, detained, or committed under 
the provisions of this act shall, upon the re- 
quest of the head of the department having 
jurisdiction over the service to which the tn- 
dividual belongs, be transferred forthwith to 
the custody of such department. 

Sec. 6. If any person adjudicated to be of 
unsound mind under the provisions of this 
act is entitled to care and treatment in a 
Veterans’ Administration facility, he may be 
committed by the District Court of the United 

tates for the District of Columbia to the cus- 
tody of the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs 
for placement in an available facility or may 
be transferred by the Superintendent of St. 
Elizabeths Hospital to any such facility. 

Sec. 7. The Superintendent of St. Eliza- 
beths Hospital is authorized to arrange for 
and pay the expenses of the transfer of any 
person committed to his custody pursuant to 
the provisions of this act, to his relatives or 
to a hospital in the State of his residence and 
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in connection with such transfer is author- 
ized to pay the transportation and expenses 
of attendants necessary to insure safe travel. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


ALASKA RAILROAD EXPENDITURES 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5453) 
to authorize certain expenditures by 
the Alaska Railroad, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, I would like 
to have a brief explanation of the bill 
which might indicate whether any new 
authority would be given for additional 
activities on the part of the Alaska Rail- 
road, which activities it does not already 
engage in. Is there some Member pres- 
ent who can give me that information? 

Mr. COLE of New York. I am not as 
fully advised on the effect of the bill as 
perhaps a member of the committee is, 
but I understood that the purpose of this 
bill was to make it unnecessary for a 
corresponding provision to be included 
in an appropriation bill, which was legis- 
lation on an appropriation bill, and 
therefore subject to a point of order. 
It does not enlarge the authority to 
spend funds. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. I would make no 
objection if that be the case, because I 
think it would nerely eliminate the pos- 
sibility of certain points of order to ac- 
tivities engaged in by the Alaska Rail- 
road which might not already be author- 
ized by law. But I would like to know 
whether any new activities are contem- 
plated. 

Mr. COLE of New York, The letter 
from the Secretary of the Interior dated 
February 6 relative to this bill says that 
every provision in the attached draft has 
been incorporated in this department’s 
appropriation acts year aiter year by the 
Congress. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Then that would 
indicate there was no new innovation 
contemplated. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That funds available for 
the operation of the Alaska Railroad shall be 
available for maintenance and operation of 
river steamers and other boats on the Yukon 
River and its tributaries in Alaska; for pur- 
chase of stores for resale; and for payment of 
claims for losses end damages arising from 
operations, including claims of employees of 
the railroad for loss and damage resulting 
from wreck or accident on said railroad, not 
due to negligence of the claimant, limited to 
clothing and other necessary personal effects 
used in connection with his duties and not 
exceeding $100 in value. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

REGISTERING OF PATENTS 


Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to return for immedi- 
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ate consideration to Calendar No. 338, the 
bill (H. R. 3757) to provide for the public 
registering of patents available for li- 
censing. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the record owner 
of any United. States patent or any person 
authorized of record to grant a license there- 
under may submit to the Commissioner of 
Patents a written offer to sell his patent or 
to grant licenses thereunder, which offer 
may or may not specify terms and conditions 
of such licenses or sale. The offer to sell or 
to grant licenses shall be entered upon a 
public register of patents available for 
licensing established and maintained with- 
in the United States Patent Office. A notice 
of the entering of the offer on the register 
shall be published in the Official Gazette 
of the Patent Office. 

Sec. 2. In the event the owner of any 
patent which has been placed upon the 
register provided by this act refuses or fails 
to grant a license or to sell his patent, the 
applicant for a license or the prospective 
purchaser may apply to the Commissioner of 
Patents, and the Commissioner is empowered, 
after notice and opportunity for hearing, to 
fix reasonable terms and conditions’ thereof 
to the extent they are not stated or specified 
in the offer and the parties have been un- 
able to agree thereon, and thereafter to order 
a license or sale, the terms and conditions 
of which shall be binding upon the parties: 
Provided, That the patent owner has previ- 
ously authorized the Commissioner of 
Patents to so act. 

Sec. 3. Upon request of the owner of any 
patent which has been placed on the regis- 
ter and not less than 30 days after notice 
of the intention so to do has been given to 
the Commissioner of Patents, his offer to 
grant licenses or to sell his patent may be 
withdrawn from the register or amended 
to add other terms or conditions to those 
stated in the offer, and/or modify the terms 
and conditions stated: Provided, That the 
offer may be withdrawn at any time in case 
such owner sells or assigns his interest in 
the patent, or upon the issuance of a license 
under the patent. Notice of such with- 
drawal, amendment, or modification shall be 
published in the Official Gazette of the 
Patent Office. Removal of the offer from 
the register or any change in the terms and 
conditions stated in the offer shall not affect 
any license in force or any application for 
license or for the purchase of the patent 
then pending before the Commissioner. 

Sec. 4 Any party to proceedings under 
this act who is dissatisfied with the decision 
of the Commissioner of Patents may appeal 
to the United States Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals and the provisions of sec- 
tions 4912, 4913, and 4914 of the Revised 
Statute. (U. 8. C., title 35, secs. 60, 61, and 
62) shall govern such appeals insofar as said 
sections may be applicable. 

Sec. 5. This act shall take effect upon 
approval. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, that 
completes the call of the Consent Calen- 
dar. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MADDEN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include two editorials by 
H. B. Snyder, editor of the Gary Post- 
Tribune. 


FEBRUARY 18 


Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and include a brief 
article about the Argentine situation. 

Mr. HAYS (at the request of Mr. 
Harrts) was given permission to extend 
his remarks in the Recorp and include 
an editorial. 


UTILIZATION BY PREIGHT FORWARDERS 
OF THE SERVICES OF COMMON CARRI- 
ERS BY MOTOR VEHICLES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair desires to announce that pursuant 
to the authority granted the Speaker on 
February 15, 1946, the Speaker did on 
that date sign the enrolled bill of the 
House (H. R. 2764) to amend section 
409 of the Interstate Commerce Act, with 
respect to the utilization by freight for- 
warders of the services of common carri- 
ers by motor vehicles. 

Under previous order of the House, the 
gentleman from Georgia (Mr. Gibson] is 
recognized for 20 minutes. 


HAROLD ICKES 


Mr. GIBSON. Mr. Speaker, Harold 
Ickes seems to be so disturbed over who 
and what he is until I have decided to 
try and assist him in solving what seems 
to be quite a problem to him. The an- 
swer is simple to anyone who knows his 
life’s record. Possibly we can see him 
best if we look through the big end of 
the funnel. I do not propose to go back 
to his college days in Chicago and his 
associates there and the culmination of 
those associations unless the future 
should make it necessary, but if it should 
I shall not hesitate. and the picture will 
not be beautiful. 

The nicest thing that could be said 
about him is that he is an opportunist 
without regard to principle or scruple. 
His entire life has been patterned-after 
the philosophy of a robber. He has al- 
ways taken more out of everything he 
touched than he put in. 

His recent action should be a lesson to 
our party. For many years now our 
party has dragged in anything that could 
swing a few votes, regardless of the detri- 
ment to the Nation. For years he has 
gone about shouting the virtues of the 
Democratic Party. Now, he says, which 
is one of the few truths he has ever 
spoken, that he has never been a Demo- 
crat. He nursed at the bosom of the 
Democratic Party for 13 years—way past 
weaning time. When he had grown to 
be a big fat boy and mother pushed him 
away from the breast, he shouted in an 
angry voice, “You ain’t my Mamma any- 
way, I have just been stealing your milk.” 

We in the South have only one thing 
that is comparable to old Honest Har- 
old. We have a species of lizard that 
goes from sprig to sprig and limb to limb 
of trees, but is always certain not to im- 
pose itself on anything that will not sup- 
port it, and immediately turns to the 
color of the thing on which it has im- 
posed itself for support. The color of its 
benefactor is not considered, but only 
the benefactor’s ability to afford full 
support. 

He speaks of honor and loyalty—he is 
not on speaking terms with either. The 
never-failing sign of a man without 
honor is one that has gone so far that 
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he must have as a windbreak, a sort of 
protection annexed to his name—‘Hon- 
est’—as he resorted to the self-styled 
Honest Harold. I wonder, through the 
many sordid pages in the history of his 
life, which was the one act that stood up 
before him so strong in condemnation as 
to cause his conscience to seek shelter, 
and that big brain of his to bring out 
the shield “Honest Harold.” 

For several years our Government and 
our colleges have been honeycombed 
with pinks and fellow travelers like dear 
old Honest Harold, working day and 
night from within to destroy our way 
of life, and set up for our posterity a 
reign of statism to hold our future gen- 
erations in serfdom and slavery. This 
same Honest Harold, while floating under 
a flag of democracy and working with its 
tools, has betrayed the trust imposed in 
him—yes, violated his oath, and has used 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Isles as 
guinea pigs in his efforts, in conjunction 
with the gang he has alined with him, 
to communize the United States. This 
charge is fully borne out by the record. 
He has surrounded himself with pinks 
in practically every place of authority he 
controlled. 

Sometime in the summer of last year 
the Communist Party of the United 
States met in New York and pledged to 
overthrow our form of government, and 
stated that it would be done through the 
medium of a workers’ revolution. There 
is no one that is not afraid to speak the 
truth that will deny that the CIO is 
controlled by the Communists. If you 
will check up on the strike wave that 
has swept the country since the cessation 
of hostilities, it will be seen that the great 
majority of them have Leen by the CIO. 
There can be no doubt that this strike 
wave is a part of their planned workers’ 
revolution. Where has Honest Harold 
gone? Straight to the ranks of the 
striking ClO—right where he has been 
all the time, covered with the protection 
of a Cabinet post and armed with its 
power to destroy the Government he 
swore to protect. 

If this lesson does not open the eyes 
of President Truman and others in con- 
trol of the Democratic Party, and cause 
them to clean the hundreds of the same 
ilk from within the Government, they 
may expect the American people to take 
from them the control of the destiny of 
this Nation. Would someone with au- 
thority please tell me why the Depart- 
ment of Justice permits an organization 
to openly function with the avowed pur- 
pose of overthrowing our form of gov- 
ernment? It is open treason. Have we 
reached the point in the party of Jeffer- 
son and Jackson where a few votes of 
an organized enemy of our country is 
worth more than the freedom bought 
by the blood of patriots through the life 
of this Nation? This is the question the 
people must answer. 

Had it not been for the power of this 
un-American gang within our Govern- 
ment, the Congress would never have 
been plagued by so many demands for 
the passage of legislation cutting the 
very heart out of the fundamentals of 
our Government. The sooner public of- 
ficials look to the welfare of their Nation 
instead of to a bunch of racketeers for 
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votes, the better they, as well as the 
cause they are sworn to serve, will fare. 

Let us watch old Honest Harold get in 
bed with Sidney Hillman, or at least stick 
his ugly head from under the cover and 
let the people know he is there. He has 
been there all the while. Let us be real- 
istic and look at our national picture. 
Had our people not been plagued by this 
enemy organization and proceeded in the 
American way we could well have had 15 
years of real prosperity and placed our 
Nation further ahead of the nations of 
the world than we have ever been in our 
entire national life. However, we have 
permitted this gang to become so power- 
ful that they have completely demoral- 
ized our industrial and commercial life. 
We have been at a standstill for months 
now at the most strategic period in our 
national life. This stoppage of produc- 
tion has not only kept from our people 
the tools to produce food, build hospitals 
for our sick and wounded heroes, schools 
for the education of our children, and 
houses for our returning veterans, but it 
has caused the flow of revenue into the 
Federal Treasury to cease by billions of 
dollars. Yet it is this same gang that 
says we must send to Russia and other 
countries food, lumber, and every con- 
ceivable raw material without regard for 
our own needs, with billions of dollars for 
reconstruction. Itis perfectly plain that 
their purpose is to strengthen other na- 
tions and weaken our own. Yet we sit 
by and let them destroy us before our 
eyes. If this gang, including old Honest 
Harold, were truly interested in starving 
people, they would be at work producing 
tools for farmers that farmers may pro- 
duce food. How long will our good 
American citizenry suffer this outrage? 
Some of you may be surprised when this 
answer comes. 

Sidney Hillman and Reuther, of 
course, are masters in communistic tech- 
nique; it has been their life's work, and 
old Honest Harold is no piker himself 
in this field of endeavor. Who has ever 
heard of anyone seeking higher wages 
immediately following a war? These 
strikes were not called for that purpose. 
They are political strikes, called to create 
a state of chaos among our people. What 
is old Honest Harold now trying to do? 
Is his action that of a normal man who 
has resigned from a position of trust? 
Of course, you could not expect him to act 
as a normal man. His act is being put 
on just as directec by the communistic 
gang he is a part of and working with. 
Strictly designed to try to so blacken 
President Truman as to cause the Ameri- 
can people to lose complete confidence in 
constitutional government and be an 
easy mark for their nefarious scheme 
and purpose to destroy them. 

I have not agreed with a great major- 
ity of President Trun.an’s program, but 
I do not charge this to our form of gov- 
ernment. It is my sincere opinion that 
had he long ago run all this gang out of 
the Government and had other sources 
of advice, that the portions of his pro- 
gram to which I have objected would 
never have been advanced. 

My advice to the American people is to 
think some for yourself, and by all means 
give the President your support and con- 
fidence in all matters with which you 
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can agree. In courses you cannot follow 
and policies you cannot support, then do 
not condemn the form of government, 
but, finally, if weighed all together, his 
course you must condemn, then correct 
it by your ballot in the American way. 
We have not yet reached Russia’s form of 
elections where you have only one man to 
vote for, but if such political perverts as 
old Honest Harold are not read out of the 
life of .his Nation, that is the kind of 
ballot you will soon vote. 

I hold no brief for Mr. Pauley, as his 
fate is in the hands of the Senate, and I 
have no disposition to encroach upon the 
powers and authority of that body. How- 
ever, amid the wail and cries of the la- 
menting Honest Harold, I wish it were 
possible to place before the American 
people in boxcar letters how each oi those 
parties got their money, and, also, what 
else Honest Harold got along with his 
first big grab. I wonder if old Honest 
Harold would scream in desperation at 
that record. 

The courage President Truman has 
displayed in dealing with this creature of 
perversion will stand out to his eternal 
credit. 

When we remember Brutus’ contem- 
Plation of the murder of Julius Caesar, 
which in history goes down as the great- 
est act of ingratitude, treachery, and 
treason to a trust, excepting, of course, 
Judas Iscariot’s betrayal of his Lord, we 
remember the words: 

Lowliness is young ambition’s ladder 
whereto the climber upward turns his face, 
but when he once attains the upmost rounds, 
he then unto the ladder turns his back, looks 
in the clouds, scorning the base degrees by 
which he did ascend. 

To me he is such a little thing 

Disturbing the even surface of my mood 
More lightly than the tilted swallow’s wing 

Disturbs the limpid, glassy solitude of some 

clear pool. 
Now that he is gone is just the same 
Nothing to remind me that he ever came 
To the vile dust whence he sprung 
Unwept, unhonored, and unsung. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. CHENOWETH asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include therein an 
article which appeared in the Denver 
Post of February 10. 

Mr. ARENDS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
REeEcorpD and include an editorial from the 
New York Times. 

Mr. WHITE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in two in- 
stances and in each to include excerpts. 


THE POSITION OF THE LABOR UNIONS 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 40 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, the first 
session of this Congress left much un- 
done in the way of laying the ground- 
work for postwar prosperity in the United 
States and elsewhere. I say this in a 
spirit of self-criticism, for the responsi- 
bility for the situation rests upon each of 
us individually, as well as upon Congress 
collectively. 
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We have been criticized by one of the 
largest of the railroad labor organiza- 
tions, the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, which says that— 

The Congress of the United States has ended 
a year of legislation for the greedy in a fresh 
burst of antilabor hysteria. (A Turning 
Point for Labor. the Railroad Trainmen, 
January 1946, p. 8.) 


Of course, there are those who would 
write off such a comment as partisan, 
since it stems from a labor union, but 
every fair-minded person who noted the 
speed with which this body enacted a 
bill repealing the excess-profits tax on 
business. as well as the gusto manifested 
on this floor whenever antilabor legis- 
lation such as the Case bill, H. R. 5262, 
was being considered, will have to admit 
that the Brotherhood has some basis for 
its remarks. No similar diligence was dis- 
played with regard to unemployment 
compensation legislation or the minimum 
wage bill or the matter of full employ- 
ment. 

When the second session of the Sev- 
enty-ninth Congress opened on January 
14, we heard the gentleman from Michi- 
gan {Mr.-Crawrorp] refer to organized 
labor leaders as participating in “a mi- 
nority-monopoly form of violence.” 
Another Member of this body [Mr. 
Cuurcn] darkly hinted that the labor 
policy of the Federal Government “is to 
coddle and encourage labor gangsters.” 

Still others made public their antilabor 
utterances as statements to the press. A 
whole series of proposals to hamstring 
unions through compulsory arbitration, 
revision of the Wagner Act, subjecting 
labor to civil damage suits, cooling-off 
periods, among others, were announced. 

Why the eagerness on the part of some 
iembers to open what may well be the 
most momentous session in the history 
of the United States Congress with shouts 
for curbs on labor? 

In my humble opinion, the time has 
eome for Congress to do a little fact find- 
ing of its own in regard to labor unions, 
their history and functions in American 
life. It is not enough to deplore strikes; 
we must seek out their causes. Then we 
shall be in a better position either to leg- 
islate—or not to legislate—whatever the 
situation demands. J 

No one can fully appreciate the prob- 
lem of the present-day labor-manage- 
ment relations without knowledge of the 
man, years of struggle on the part of the 
American workingman to raise his stand- 
ard of living and to participate without 
discrimination in the political life of his 
country. A little over a hundred years 
ago the courts of the land were convict- 
ing workers for engaging in “criminal 
conspiracies,” merely because they band- 
ed together to improve their wages and 
working conditions. In 1842 a Massa- 
chusetts judge held that trade unions 
were not illegal per se, but that did not 
prevent courts subsequently from mak- 
ing unlawful many legitimate activities 
of unions through the issuance of in- 
junctions. “Government by injunction” 
was the rule until the passage of the 
Norris-LaGuardia Anti-Injunction Act 
in 1932. 

From the very first signs of organiza- 
tion of labor, employers bitterly opposed 
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unionisms. It was against such opposi- 
tion that the labor movement of the early 
nineteenth century conducted militant 
strikes for higher wages and a shorter 
workday. Labor’s economic program 
was supplemented by political action. 
Workingmen’s parties campaigned for 
slates in New York, Philadelphia, and 
up and down the eastern seaboard. Asa 
result of this early political activity by 
labor lasting reforms were achieved, such 
as the abolition of imprisonment for debt 
and the free public-school system. 

Employer opposition to organized labor 
was particularly sharp following the Civil 
War, when the tempo of the industrial 
revolution was stepped up considerably 
and national labor unions were organized. 
The conftict between labor and capital 
was Often bloody, as in the railroad 
strikes of 1877 against wage cuts, ir- 
regularity of employment, and the dis- 
placement of engineers through the in- 
troduction of the double-header freight 
trains. Not only did the owners of in- 
dustry have available Federal and State 
troops to smash picket lines but they em- 
ployed the “yellow dog” contract, the 
blacklist, labor spies, and other devices 
to attempt to prevent workingmen from 
organizing for the purpose of collective 
bargaining. The Antitrust Act, originally 
intended to prevent the growth of mo- 
nopoly corporations, was corrupted to 
shackle the activities of labor unions, and 
it became necessary to amend the law 
to spell out that labor is not a commodity. 

Following World War I, conditions were 
ripe for a rapid growth of labor organi- 
zations in the United States. The cost 
of living had skyrocketed. Well-planned 
movements were on foot to organize em- 
ployees in the steel and meat-packing 
industries. If these organizing drives had 
succeeded, the large body of unskilled and 
semiskilled workers in the basic indus- 
tries would have enjoyed the benefits of 
collective bargaining that much sooner, 
and the labor history of the twenties 
would have been different. 

As it was, however, many American 
employers refused to accept the prin- 
ciple of bargaining collectively with labor 
unions, but instead launched a vicious 
open-shop campaign with the objective 
of weakening, if not destroying, existing 
labor organizations, while preventing the 
extension of unionism to the most ex- 
ploited group of workers in society, the 
unskilled. Organized labor’s member- 
ship fell from a high of 5,047,800 in 1920 
to a low of 2,973,000 in 1933—Florence 
Peterson, American Labor Unions, table 
I on page 56. 

This decline in union membership 
strength was reversed under the New 
Deal. Today there are approximately 
five times as many men and women en- 
rolled in labor unions as there were in 
1933. The Wagner Act made it unlawful 
for employers to prevent workers from 
organizing for purposes of collective bar- 
gaining, to interfere in the choice of 
union representatives, and to engage in 
other unfair labor practices. While most 
employers have finally. learned that the 
Waener Act is the law of the land, there 
are a few who still do not accept that 
fact and are laboring incessantly to 
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emasculate or to repeal the law. These 
are the inveterate labor haters who can- 
not grant that 15,000,000 organized 
workers should have a voice in determin- 
ing their wages and their conditions of 
employment. 

The philosophy of such opponents of 
democracy in industry is adequately 
summed up by the remarks of John W. 
Scoville, economist for the Chrysler cor- 
porations, who said to the Detroit Ki- 
wanis Club on August 1, 1944: 

If you believe in economic freedom and 


competition, then you will be opposed to 
collective bargaining. * * * 


Collective bargaining, like all other monop- 
olistic practices, is wrong in principle 
* * . 


It is probable that public sentiment will 
change in regard to collective bargaining. 
As industrial turmoil increases, more and 
more people wil! see the evils generated by 
collective bargaining, and we should look for- 
ward to the time when all Federal labor laws 
will be repealed. (Pt. 28, hearings before 
Senate’s Special Committee To Investigate 
the National Defense Program, pp. 13666- 
13667.) 


In 1806 a Philadelphia judge found 
the journeymen cordwainers—shoemak - 
ers—guilty of joining together, of being 
“a combination of workmen to raise their 
wages.” That was a “criminal conspir- 
acy.” He said it was against the law for 
workers to join unions. Present day 
spokesmen for reaction, like Mr. Scoville, 
would turn the clock back 140 years. 

During the war against the Axis, the 
enemies of labor lost no opportunity to 
carry on civil war behind the lines. The 
call to the colors was soundea on Decem- 
ber 4, 1842, when, at the War Congress 
of American Industry sponsored by the 
National Association of Manufacturers, 
Harley L. Lutz, professor of public finance 
at Princeton University, urged American 
businessmen to sign up 100 percent for 
“a kind of desperate civil war.” 

Against the men and women on the 
production line was leveled the false 
charge of absenteeism. Paid advertise- 
ments appeared in many newspapers 
charging iabor with hamstringing the 
war program by insisting upon time and 
one-half for overtime, while the boys in 
the fox holes were fighting for democ- 
racy at straight time GI rates of pay. 
This propaganda was followed by accu- 
satiens that labor was taking advantage 
of patriotic employers by organizing 
workers for the purpose of robbing them 
of their hard-earned wages in order that 
a few union bureaucrats might live in 
luxury. On top of all this, evety ree. or 
fancied work stoppage was inflated into 
a “strike wave” bordering on treason or, 
at the very least, sabotage. 

More such false charges were leveled 
against organized labor during the war, 
but I have no intention of burdening the 
Members of this House with their full 
recitation. Unfortunately, too many of 
them saw the light of day through the 
convenient pages of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, and there is no point in lending 
currency to any more of this nonsense. 

Labor is proud of its war record, and, 
I would say, justly so. 

A few days after Pearl Harbor the 
leaders of labor pledged their organiza- 
tions to maintain a no-strike policy for 
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the duration. That pledge was fulfilled 
practically 100 percent. The amount of 
man-days of production lost on account 
of strikes or lock-outs during the war 
averaged five one-hundredths of 1 per- 
cent in 1942, fifteen one-hundredths of 1 
percent in 1943, nine one-hundredths of 
1 percent in 1944, and forty-two one- 
hundredths of 1 percent in 1945. Despite 
the squeeze between a wage freeze and 
wounting living costs, despite numerous 
provocations on the part of management, 
labor stayed on the job. 

The charge of absenteeism was a 
smokescreen to cover ip the undisputed 
fact that a great deal more time was lost 
as a result of sickness and industrial 
accidents than through the soldiers of 
production going a. w. o. 1. 

This Congress is all too familiar with 
the production records registered by 
American labor during the past war. 

In the very heat of the battle, the lead- 
ers of our forces, from the Commander 
in Chief down, took time out to salute 
labor’s achievements. Here is what some 
of them said: 

President Roosevelt: 

Our soldiers, sailors, and marines are car- 
rying on an amazing offensive all over the 
world. They are doing it with the finest 
weapons in the world—weapons which have 
been made possible only by the unwavering 
loyalty and unflagging resolution of the 
workers and managers of our industries. 


James V. Forrestal: 

The good news from every battle front to- 
day—is a tribute to the achievement of Amer- 
ican labor over the past year. 


Dwight D. Eisenhower: 

From this battle front American fighting 
troops send their grateful thanks to the 
workers of America for having made this the 
best equipped fighting force in all history. 


Robert P. Patterson: 


The men and women in our war plants have 
done a job worthy of the highest commenda- 
tion. 


Donald Nelson, former Chairman of 
the War Production Board, striking a 
note seldam heard, declared: 

Workers have traveled from one end of the 


country to the other to do the job that was 
necessary. 


Had Mr. Nelson elaborated on ‘his state- 
ment, he could have explained that the 
tens of thousands of workers who mi- 
grated from farms and villages to the 
centers of war production did so at their 
own expense. They did not wait for 
Government guaranties of traveling ex- 
penses or the assurance of decent and 
adequate housing at the end of their 
journey. They knew that there was an 
important job to be done on the home 
front, and they hastened to do it. How 
different was the response of certain in- 
dustrialists, the “summer soldiers and 
the sunshine patriots” who had to be 
bribed by higher profit guaranties before 
= enlisted in the battle for produc- 

on, 

An industrialist who has to work without 


making a decent profit has not enthusiasm 
to work. 





That statement is not simply an ex- 
pression of the profit motive. Its signifi- 
cance lies in the fact that it was made by 


one of America’s most powerful indus- 
trialists, Lammot du Pont, at a closed 
meeting of the resolutions committee of 
the National Association of Manufac- 
turers on September 17, 1942, at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania in New York City, 
at a time when the Government of the 
United States was at war with Germany 
and Japan and making a desperate effort 
to complete the conversion of the Ameri- 
can economy from peace to war. 

“War or peace, profits must obtain,” cried 
the munitions king. I'll leave it to the pub- 
lic relations talents to sweeten up the bitter 
pill—and as far as Washington is concerned, 
the less sugar the better. 


Corporate profits, before taxes, 
reached the unprecedented annual rate 
of $25,000,009,0C00 in 1944 and the first 
half of 1945. Total profits, before taxes, 
from 1941 to 1944 amounted to $84,700,- 
000,000. The increase from 1939 to 1944 
was 365 percent. 

Profits, after taxes, rose from $5,800,- 
000,000 in 1940 to $9,900,000,000 in 1944, 
receding slightly to $9,300,000,000 in 
1945. Total profits, after taxes, for the 
war years, 1940 to 1845, were $52,000,- 
000,000, an average of $8,700,000,000 a 
year. Contrast this with the profits for 
the prewar years, 1936 to 1939, which 
averaged $3,400,000,000 annually. 

Of the $52,000,000,000 in war profits 
after taxes, the corporations paid out 
$25,900,000,000 to their stockholders and 
held back $26,100,000,000 in undistrib- 
uted profits. According to the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission, industry 
started the year 1946 with a net working 
capital of $50,000,000,000. 

As if this gigantic horde of cash were 
not enough, the corporations have been 
assured through the carry-back feature 
of the tax law a guaranty of profits for 
the next 2 years at a level exceeding mos 
years in the prewar period. ‘ 

There is little doubt in the minds of 
most people that this guaranty is one 
of the basic reasons why big business has 
been engaged in a virtual sit-down strike 
against labor’s legitimate demands for 
wage boosts and the Nation’s desire to 
get on with the vital job of production. 
Business Week, in its issue of December 
1, 1945, admitted: 

Never before, perhaps, has a major em- 
ployer had so little direct economic incentive 
to end a stoppage by making concessions to 
a union. General Motors’ Federal tax struc- 
ture is such that the net cash cost of the 
strike, even if it lasts well into next year 
(i. e., 1946), will be relatively inconsequen- 
tial. 


In the same vein, the United States 
News on December 7, 1945, frankly stated 
that the tax laws provide “a cushion for 
employers” during strikes while unions 
can expect “no such cash advantage 
from the tax laws.” 

Now we can begin to understand the 
attitude of certain employers, whose re- 
jection of compromise wage agreements 
forced nearly 2,000,000 workers to strike 
in the steel, auto, electrical, and meat- 
packing industries, and why a strike vote 
is now being canvassed by two of the 
railway operating unions, the Brother- 
hood.of Railroad Trainmen and Broth- 
erhood of Locomotive Engineers, rep- 
resenting a majority of the employees in 
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engine, train, and yard service. Indus- 
trial paralysis can be laid directly to the 
refusal of the giant trusts and monopo- 
lies to grant reasonable wage requests 
of their employees. Present wage de- 
mands are the minimum necessary to 
maintain living standards in the face of 
reduced hours of work, lower take-home 
pay, and rising living costs. 

Industry by industry, the issues shape 
up clearly: 

The steel workers originally asked for 
@ 25-cents-an-hour pay raise. They 
later accepted President Truman’s com- 
promise offer of 184 cents an hour and 
signed on that basis with Henry J. Kaiser 
and other small steel manufacturers, 
and finally with United States Steel. 
The employees were compelled to strike 
to get 1844 cents an hour. Profits be- 
fore taxes in the steel industry—exclud- 
ing hidden or concealed profits—were 
276 percent higher from 1940-1944 than 
in the peacetime years 1935-1939. The 
steel industry is in the strongest finan- 
cial position in its history—yet it has 
deliberately stalled in order to force 
price concessions from the Government. 
The concessions will result in higher 
prices, and everyone will pay. 

Packing-house workers also asked for 
25 cents an hour more. They later of- 
fered to settle for 1742 cents, but the 
companies would not budge. So Uncle 
Sam went into the meat-packing busi- 
ness, and subsequently a fact-finding 
board recommended a general wage in- 
crease of 16 cents an hour. 

At General Motors the workers asked 
for a 30-percent wage boost. After 
months of futile negotiations, they took 
to the picket line. Then a fact-finding 
board recommended a pay increase of 
19% cents an hour; the auto union ac- 
cepted, but the company turned thumbs 
down. 

Meanwhile, wage increases of 18 cents 
and 182 cents have been agreed upon be- 
tween labor and management at Ford 
and Chrysler, respectively. Agreement 
was previously reached with the Kaiser 
plant at Willow Run. 

Not much has been said about the dis- 
pute in the railroad industry. That de- 
serves a story in itself, because there is 
much confusion in the public mind about 
the so-called peace on the rails due to 
the Railway Labor Act. I will not go into 
the matter at this time, but merely want 
to indicate that the carriers have dis- 
played the same attitude toward the 
legitimate demands of their employees as 
the industries previously cited. Take, for 
example, the experience of the operating 
brotherhoods. Notices for changer in 
rates of pay and working conditions were 
filed on July 24, 1945, after several in- 
formal conferences had been held be- 
tween a committee of railroad presidents 
and the chiefs of the labor organizations. 
But it was not until November 27 that 
railway management granted their em- 
ployees a formal hearing on these de- 
mands. Negotiations continued until 
December 13, when management invoked 
the services of the National Mediation 
Board. 

Mediation began on January 4, 1946, 
only to end in failure 15 days later. Dur- 
ing the course of mediation, conferences 
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were resumed, but there has been no dis- 
position on the part of the railroad offi- 
cials to effect a settlement. 

Today 300,000 members of the Brother- 
hood of Locomctive Engineers and the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen are 
balloting on the question of authorizing 
their chief executives to order a peace- 
ful withdrawal from the service in the 
event a satisfactory settlement cannot 
be reached. These organizations are de- 
termined to secure relief by way of wage 
increases and improved working condi- 
tions. 


The eyes of the Nation are centered on 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
neers and the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen since these brotherhoods hold 
the key to the final settlement on the 
rails, just as the outcome in steel affects 
the settlements in the auto industry. 

May I call your attention at this point 
to the support which has recently been 
given to labor’s demand for higher wages 
by three prominent churchmen. I quote 
first from an address which was deliv- 
ered on February 8 by the Most Rever- 
end Richard Cushing, Archbishop of 
Boston: 


The truth is that capital and labor are 
both entitled to a fair share of the surplus 
product. Nor must we forget that neither 
can do without the general body of con- 
sumers who are also entitled to benefit by 
being offered goods at fair prices, because 
justice, charity, and right reason demand 
that industry be run for the common good 
of the purchasing community as well as the 
private good of the employer and the em- 
ployee. The rights of all three groups will 
not be served unless there be (a) a family 
living wage for the male worker; (b) that 
reward which the common estimation of just 
men and the fair competition of markets 
allow to capital; and (c) a just price for the 
commodity produced. 

Of these three, the one which is tradition- 
ally most neglected is the first. We ask an 
absolute family living wage: not a subsistence 
wage but what would suffice for the reason- 
ably decent maintenance of a worker, his 
wife, and his dependent children. It is not 
an “individual” wage, considering the worker 
alone, nor “relative,” considering the actual 
number of his children: but “absolute,” reck- 
oning the family a worker would have in the 
ordinary course of nature, if he exercised his 
right to found a family, for nature expects 
us to provide for what normally happens. 

And a reasonably decent maintenance al- 
lows for a truly human way of life for every 
member of the family: the care of body and 
soul, the provision for ordinary contingent 
sickness, old age, and the education of chil- 
dren; a living wage means a “saving wage,” 
affording to the frugal worker the oppor- 
tunity to acquire a modest fortune and the 
avoidance of a hand-to-mouth existence. 
Many of these things it must be remembered 
may be st.te-provided, though as a general 
principle the less the state provides and the 
more the worker pays for out of his wages, 
the better is the regime. “It is right, indeed, 
that the rest of the family contribute ac- 
cording to their power toward the common 
maintenance. * * * But it is wrong to 
abuse the tender years of children or the 
weakness of women,” said Pope Pius XI, 
adding, “It is an intolerable abuse that the 
mothers of families, because of the insuffi- 
ciency of the father’s wage, are forced to en- 
gage in gainful occupations outside the do- 
mestic walls.” 


A few weeks earlier the Most Reverend 
Bernard J. Sheil, auxiliary bishop of 
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Chicago, addressed a distinguished 
gathering in Washington, D. C., in a sim- 
ilar vein: 


Here in the United States, more than 300 
years after our forefathers came to this great 
land that God has blessed so magnificently 
with His abundance, we are faced with the 
fact that 70 percent of all American families 
have an annual income of less than fifteen 
hundred dollars a year. Roughly speaking, 
the vast majority of wage earners who fall 
into this group take home considerably less 
than $30 a week. In an urban community, 
from seven to thirteen dollars of these earn- 
ings will go to pay rent for a dwelling that 
the wage earner will consider himself fortu- 
nate to have. I am onty too familiar with 
the many miserable hovels in the Negro dis- 
trict of Chicago which command as much as 
$65 a month. From the pitiful remainder of 
their take-home pay, these millions of work- 
ingmen must feed, clothe, and provide for the 
medical, educational, recreational needs of 
themselves and their families. The appal- 
ling truth is that 20 percent of all the wage 
earners in manufacturing industries had 
straight-time hourly earnings of less than 65 
cents in the summer of 1945, when the United 
States Government was pouring millions of 
dollars into the war-swollen coffers of in- 
dustry and when a popular misconception 
pictured the war worker as a person who 
spent many absentee hours carousing in a 
high-priced automobile. Even the American 
mass production has been unable to produce 
an automobile that a worker earning $24 a 
week can afford. > 

We must make no mistake. This great evil 
of maldistribution which confronts us is very 
real. It is not an imaginary dragon conjured 
up by the nightmares of alarmists. 

And it is a very ugly evil; because it is 
filled with the heart-wrenching tears of little 
children who cannot understand why they 
should be hungry and cold and malformed; 
because it is filled with the dry-eyed tor- 
ment of women, who, having steeled their 
hearts to the pitiful cries of their little ones, 
find small solate only in their simple prayers; 
and because it is filled with the despair and 
the curses of frustrated men who have been 
told of the American dream of equality and 
brotherhood and the pursuit of happiness, 
but have heard only the mocking laughter 
of injustice. 

My dear friends, God has been good to us. 
He has given us great natural wealth that 
has made us the envy of the world. It is not 
ours to keep, but to use as He intended it 
should be used—to bring to all of His crea- 
tures a modicum of decency and happiness 
in order that they might act in keeping with 
the human dignity that derives from their 
immortal souls. It is our solemn duty to 
devote all of our efforts toward the fulfill- 
ment of that divine plan. 


Finally, I quote the testimony of a man 
who is nationally recognized as an au- 
thority in the field of industrial rela- 
tions, the Most Reverend Francis J. 
Haas, bishop of Grand Rapids. Bishop 
Haas, in addressing a mass meeting of 
the United Auto Workers in Grand 
Rapids did not pass judgment on the 
specific issues involved in the General 
Motors strike, but he did make it very 
clear that industry by and large is well 
able to pay just and decent wages, I 
quote: 

Fortunately, in our country, at the pres- 
ent time, the inability of managements gen- 
erally to pay just wages is not something 
that we need be concerned about, certainly 
not in most of the corporations in which ma-~ 
jor strikes are now in progress or are threat- 
ening. The release of the Securities and 
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Exchange Commission of November 7, 1945. 
showed that in the 6-year period alone from 
1939 to 1945, the net working capital of the 
United States corporations increased from 
$24,600,000,000 to $48,000,000,000, that is, al- 
most doubled, and with a “substantial pro- 
portion” of the total in cash and United 
States securities. 


I have quoted these distinguished 
churchmen, and I could refer to many 
similar statements from other leaders of 
the three faiths, to prove that labor’s de- 
mands are not unreasonable or radical. 
Labor’s demands are sanctioned by the 
solid principles of the three faiths and 
have the wholehearted support of nu- 
merous religious spokesmen. Labor is 
fighting, not for its own selfish interests, 
but for the general welfare. 

There are some who profess ignorance 
as to what the unions are fighting for. 
As far as I am concerned, the issues are 
clear: 

They are fighting to preserve hard-won 
collective bargaining rights They are 
fighting to maintain, and to improve, liv- 
ing standards of workers, both organized 
and unorganized. They are in the last 
analysis, fighting to strengthen the pur- 
chasing power of the American con- 
sumer—which includes everyone—so that 
our economy will not bog down in the 
swamp of another stifling depression. 

In short, American labor is fighting for 
America. Let us recognize and welcome 
that fact. For Congress to take the op- 
posite course of action, by adopting hast- 
ily conceived, ill-advised legislation cal- 
culated to shackle the labor organiza- 
tions, is to take a long step in the direc- 
tion of national chaos. We have had one 
such experience in the Smith-Connally 
Act. Shall we again commit the same 
folly? 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. POAGE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a statement by Hon. 
Claude Wickard. 


PERMISSIO! TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous corisent that 
the time I have for tomorrow be vacated 
and that I may be allowed to address the 
House on Wednesday of this week. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. PATMAN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a letter from the 
American Veterans Committee, Inc., en- 
dorsing the provisions of H. R. 4761, the 
housing bill. 

Mr. WOODRUFF asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp in three instances, in two to in- 
clude newspaper articles. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that upon Thursday 
and also upon Friday of this week after 
disposition of matters on the Speaker’s 
desk and at the conclusion of other spe- 
cial orders heretofore entered, I may be 
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permitted to proceed for 15 minutes on 
each occasion. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. Horrman)]? 

There was no objection. 


FREEDOM OF THE PRESS 


Mr. RAMEY. Mr. Speaker, I had a 
special order for today but at the time 
my name was called I was out of the 
Chamber. I ask unanimous consent that 
I may address the House at this time for 
10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAMEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that at the conclu- 
sion of my address the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts [lirs. Rogers] may have 
permission to address the House for 10 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Ramey] is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. RAMEY. Mr. Speaker, to begin 
this little commentary on the freedom 
of the press, I am going back to a man 
whose name was Henry and he was king 
of England, the eighth of his name. It 
was in the reign of Henry the Eighth that 
the first effort to kick the press around, 
as the saying goes, began. Henry got 
himself involved in several political, mat- 
rimonial and religious complications, and 
thus being vulnerable, he became the first 
person of consequence to realize the pos- 
sibilities of an unfavorable press. There 
had not been much of a press prior to his 
day or, no doubt, someone else would have 
set out to hamstring it. 

Anyway, old Henry and his daughter, 
Elizabeth, for nearly a hundred years de- 
veloped some amazing types of regula- 
tions whether the press happened to be 
pamphlet, a flyleaf or a newspaper. It 
took a hundred more years to get rid of 
the regulations Henry and Elizabeth set 
up, and to institute others. And so, in 
time, with the development of the United 
States, English-speaking people came 
into possession of the Bill of Rights, 
which is not a bill of rights at all, but a 
bill of prohibitions; definite restrictions 
on government if you please. 

The first amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, the first article therein, and there- 
fore the first prohibition is that involv- 
ing the freedom of the press, with which 
you are all familiar. However, just in 
case you are not, I shall read it to you 
again. It says: 

Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof, or abridging the free- 
dom of speech, or of the press; or the right 
of people peaceably to assemble and to peti- 


tion the Government for a redress of griev- 
ances, 


You might say that the freedom of the 
press, as far as the Constitution is con- 
cerned, is limited to four words: “or of 
the press.” Any strict constructionist 


could read and reread this and say that 
the freedom-of-the-press amendment 
means that Congress cannot pass a law 
abridging the freedom of the press. 
That is what the amendment means, 
that is what it says, and that is all it says 
and all it means, he might say. 

However, if you were that emphatic 
and went that far, you would find your- 
self in a lot of trouble, for freedom of the 
press now is a broad and, to a great ex- 
tent, unwritten law. Behind it is the 
moral conscience of the people; the uni- 
versal admission that the press should 
be free; the evidence of the years that 
wherever the press is shackled society 
suffers and progress is retarded. 

Our publishers just now are engaged 
in a great campaign to have the freedom 
of the press reaffirmed, and more power 
to them. They want it extended as far 
as it can be extended to other lands, and 
that. is worth while also, and a consum- 
mation devoutly to be supported, as well 
as wished for. 

They are fighting for the retention in 
the Constitution of the simple, crystal- 
clear words I have read, and they are 
fighting for something else. That some- 
thing else is the popular conception of 
what a free press is and should be—its 
duties, its freedoms, its protection, and 
— exercise of its self-assumed obliga- 
tion. 

They are fighting, I think, also for a 
fair press—a reasonably objective press— 
and while they defend their rights to say 
what they think editorially, they com- 
mendably are devoted to objectivity in 
the reporting of news. There is nothing 
in the Constitution about that, but by 
most of us it is regarded as a necessary 
concomitant of freedom of the press. 

Throughout history the traditional 
enemy of the free press has been, not as 
our leftists seem to think—large adver- 
tisers—but government itself. 

Let us go back to Henry the Eighth. 
His first device, to quote the able Dr. 
Frederick S. Siebert, of the University 
of Illinois; was censorship. His more 
astute daughter, Elizabeth, found bribery 
and created monopoly and subsidy most 
effective. Under James, suppression 
again was tried. Then he later devel- 
oped licensing and revocation at will. 
Treason and sedition charges were next 
tried. Then bureaucratic regulations. 
Again licensing and finally taxation. It 
is interesting to note that John Milton 
who in Areopagitica wrote the finest de- 
fense of press freedom of his time, later 
became a licensor, and thus, quieted 
down. And it is notable that taxation 
sent the penny newspaper of the early 
1700’s to sixpence, a considerable 
amount of money. Sixpence, Dr. Sie- 
bert comments, was a day’s wage for a 
man. Taxation, tried effectively under 
Queen Anne, also was tried by the late 
Huey Long. It did not work in Louisi- 
ana because of the brief first amend- 
ment I have quoted. Huey had a way, 
not of devising new things, but of resur- 
recting old ones. He was a well-read 
and studious man, though how he found 
time to be that way I do not know. 

It so happened that when the first 
amendment was written we in these 
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States had inherited the methods of 
England and our colonial history is filled 
with instances of government endeav- 
oring to regulate the press. 

It also so happens that the first 50 
years after the passage of that amend- 
ment were the real Dark Ages of the 
press in America, as Dr. Frank L. Mott 
has so well put it. What happened 
then—that we were given one of the 
most cherished guaranties in the history 
of the world and allowed ourselves a life- 
time of 50 years during which little 
worth while emerged from the press of 
the young Nation? I think you will find 
the answer in the fact that we abused 
that freedom. A paper could be 
published, so the saying goes, if a man 
had a pistol and a shirt tail full of type. 
Our press of the period was partisan, bit- 
ter, vitriolic, libelous—more often than 
not. It made no pretense to objectivity 
or fairness. 

The change to respectability was 
gradual and it was commercial. It 
made itself felt as the papers became 
advertising media. They began to earn 
their way and the more self-supporting 
they became the more independent they 
became. Obviously a paper which can- 
not pay its bills is not an ihtdependent 
paper. It is a part of something else, 
a government, a power company, a gang 
of politicians, whoever puts up the 
money to keep it out of the red. 

In recent years some of our public of- 
ficials have had a cynical and contemp- 
tuous view of press freedom. I think the 
effort of the former Postmaster General 
to discipline the magazine Esquire is a 
case in point, though I hold no brief for 
that particular—and I am told—told, 
mind you—exciting magazine. The 
threat frequently uttered during the 
past 12 years to revoke the licenses of the 
radio station was a putative abuse of the 
first amendment. 

On the other hand, the modern news- 
papers themselves have not been wholly 
in the clear. They argued that freedom 
of the press was an issue in the Asso- 
ciated Press-Chicago Sun case. It was 
not. They used press freedom as a bat- 
tle cry to resist the NRA. They did not 
want the guild and they argued that 
unionization of editorial men was an in- 
vasion. Again it was not. And again, 
the effort of the newspapers to sur- 
round their carriers with a freedom-of- 
the-press covering against laws apply- 
ing to all others was, to put it mildiy, 
straining the point. The late Heywood 
Broun howled mightly about freedom of 
the press, when the paper which em- 
ployed him edited the copy he wrote. 

Thus, we have some rare and in- 
credible notions of what freedom of the 
press means, both on the part of news- 
paper and magazine owners and on the 
part of individuals who write for pay for 
these publications. 

Freedom of the speech, Mr. Justice 
Holmes once remarked, does not mean 
that a man has a right to scream “Fire!” 
in a crowded theater. And freedom of 
the press does not mean either that a 
newspaper has a right to violate the pri- 
vacy of the citizen, or dash through fire 
lines, or resist the ordinary forms of 
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taxation. It does not mean that any 
newspaper or magazine is obliged to print 
the views of anybody who wants to air 
them. 

If the early eighteen forties were the 
Dark Ages of journalism in this country, 
the nineteen forties are its golden age. 
For newspapers, made free by the sal- 
ability of space to advertisers as well as 
by the Constitution, have achieved a 
splendid objectivity, for the most part. 
If they fail to interpret the news as they 
might, or to take positive positions on 
public issues, they at least give us the 
story, both sides of it, and rather com- 
pletely. 

I think that the American people, when 
they say they will insist on a free press, 
have this latter-day understanding of 
American newspapers in mind rather 
than the first amendment as an abstract 
principle. They have reason to know. 
They know that the free press in England 
and in the United States, selling its by- 
product which is advertising, and thus 
independent, has done a good job. They 
know that on the continent of Europe 
where the nonadvertising press, the mul- 
tiplicity of so-called newspapers, were 
venal and vicious and nonobjective, eco- 
nomic collapse came quickly and the reign 
of dictators followed as a necessary con- 
sequence. 

Our papers will be free as long as the 
first amendment is a part of the law. 
They will be powerful and respected and 
profitable only so long as they do that 
which is becoming, only so long as they 
give to their readers what their readers 
have come to expect—objectivity, fair- 
ness, completeness. 

Very few men you meet on the street 
can quote the first amendment to you, 
but most of them will give you his views 
on any domestic or international issue, 
loudly and as long as you will listen. In 
99 cases out of a hundred, the facts he 
has on which his views are based came 
to him through his newspaper. 

It is, I think, the duty of every Amer- 
ican citizen to defend to the limit the 
preservation under the first amendment 
of a free press. It is the obligation of 
the press to do those things which merit 
public respect and confidence. By and 
large they do a splendid job, and when 
they get a little confused, as they some- 
times do, and invoke the first amend- 
ment to gain a selfish end, they invite 
the attack the public so far has been 
willing to resist. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts [Mrs. 
RocErs] is recognized for 10 minutes. 


HOUSING FOR VETERANS 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I have already read into the 
Recorp part of a letter which appeared 
as a paid advertisement by Mrs. Evalyn 
Walsh McLean in the three Sunday news- 
papers of Washington under date line of 
February 15, 1946. 

This advertisement is addressed to the 
Congress of the United States and Mrs. 
McLean says: 

Fesruary 15, 1946. 
The Congress of the Untted States. 
GENTLEMEN: I respectfully bring to your 


attention the following situation regarding 
our veterans: 
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When the war was on, our boys had priority 
over everything. They had priority on trains, 
on ships, and on planes, anything to get them 
quickly to the battle front where they could 
kill and be killed. Now that they have won 
the war they have apparently no priority on 
anything. Many of them, with missing arms, 
legs, and eyes, and the rest who have come 
through physically safe but mentally broken, 
can now take a back seat. 

Big business steps in—the selfish interests 
and the leeches who will suck the last penny 
out of the great victory our veterans have 
given us! Why is this allowed to happen in 
our country? Why can’t our veterans have a 
chance to buy safe and solid homes, which 
are already built? Why must our Govern- 
ment-owned houses like McLean Gardens, 
Naylor Gardens, and others, be denied our 
war veterans when they were bought by the 
Government and run by the Government and 
should be sold by the Government to the vet- 
erans who saved our democracy? Why are 
things made so hard for our boys who a year 
ago were heroes, who a year ago could have 
had anything we could give them if only they 
would win the war? Why now must these 
same lads live in wretched cheap little houses 
(if they can find one) when the Government 
has houses already built that should be made 
available to them? 

Why is the great pool of real-estate inter- 
ests who are able to bid on these houses just 
to make money, allowed to carry their plans 
through? I'll tell you why. Our veterans 
are being double-crossed. Our great heroes 
of a year ago can’t now even have the right 
to bid on the housing plan and pay for it 
with their own money. They say it is too big 
for them to handle. Why? We can give bil- 
lions to Europe but we can’t, apparently, take 
@ chance on a few millions to back our boys. 
We could so easily give them a 20-year lease 
on the different Government-owned. houses 
throughout the United States, and if they 
can’t make good in that time our Government 
won't go broke 

Let’s start right here in the capital of the 
world to let veterans buy these decent, well- 
built, available houses, and this should be 
carried out all through the great cities of this 
country. If there is no law now to give our 
veterans the right to have the first bid on 
these Government projects, why shouldn’t 
the Congress of the United States manage to 
take a few hours off a day and see that our 
veterans get their just due? 

It will be 2 years before new homes can he 
built. Meanwhile, what happens to our vet- 
erans? Our boys, who saved democracy for 
us, who gave everything they had when they 
were called upon, should now be the first to 
be considered, to be protected, and to have 
the best that our Government can give, with- 
out red-tape delays or any of the other fool- 
ish, wicked obstructions which are put up in 
argument against a peaceful and happy life 
for them all. 

Respectfully, 
EvALYN WALSH MCLEAN. 

(P. S.—I have absolutely no financial in- 
terest whatever in McLean Gardens or any 
other housing project under construction.) 


McLean Gardens was built on property 
which Mrs. McLean sold to the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Speaker, Mrs. McLean is atsolute- 
ly right in stating that the ve‘erans 
should be given priority in housing all 
over the United States. These are the 
men whom we promised su much to when 
they were fighting for us overseas, whose 
beds day after day, and day after day, 
literally were in fox holes, covered with 
mud, snow, and sleet day after day. 
They never knew when they would be 
attacked.. They were at the front for 
days and days, weeks, if you will, without 
replacements. Many of them gave their 
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lives because there were no replacements. 
We promised those who lived that when 
they came back that we would take care 
of them; we would give them houses; we 
would give them jobs; we would give 
them automobiles. We kuow very well, 
Mr. Speaker, that the so-called automo- 
bile priority for .veterai.c has been a 
farce. I believe scarcely a dozen men 
have been able to buy automobiles. I 
know how it is in my own State of Mas- 
sachusetts. I have introduced a bill 
which would give the veterans first pri- 
ority on surplus Anay ane N: vy autemo- 
biles, after the Wir and Navy Depart- 
ments needs had been fulfilled. I have a 
bill which would give them priority in all 
surplus property after the Army and 
Navy. Why those automobiles are kept 
by the War Department, I do not know. 
I do not know where those that have 
been declared surplus have gone. It is 
very difficult to find out. 

As to the housing situation it seems to 
be even worse. Here in Washington, I 
think many of the Members know, 
Amvets, a group of disabled veterans, 
have wanted to buy the McLean Gar- 
dens, Government-owued property. To 
date that has not been accomplished. I 
understand that last week they appeared 
before Chairman Mawnasco’3 committee, 
and I understand were asked to present 
certain facts and figures at a later date 
to the committee for consideration. 

Certainly, it seems to me that if neces- 
sary the House should pass legislation to 
give the veterans an opportunity to pur- 
chase McLean Gardens, if they so wish, 
if it takes legislation, and I am not at 
all sure that it does. The administration 
has authority to act without it. I think 
it can be done administratively. If the 
administration will not act the Congress 
should act. If the veterans decide they 
do not want to buy it, my belief is that 
the Government should maintain the 
homes and allow the men to live there 
at a very nominal rent. I think it is for 
the veterans to decide what they want. 

I am having a conference myself this 
afternoon with the representatives of the 
War _ Assets Corporation and with the 
Federal Housing Authority. I think they 
are anxious to work something out for 
the veterans. Those priorities should 
not apply only to the Government-owned 
buildings in the city of Washington but 
should apply to the Government-owned 
buildings all over the country. I know 
in the housing authorities in different 
cities the veterans are having an ex- 
tremely difficult time getting into those 
housing authorities, although there are 
many persons living there who are not 
veterans. In some instances perhaps the 
veteran. may be earning a few dollars 
more a month than the law provides in 
connection with being able to rent one 
of those homes. I am of the belief that 
there are persons living in those Federal 
houses who are earning more than the 
law states shall be the income in order 
to entitle the rental of one of the houses 


to any person or persons. 


This advertisement gives us a great 
deal of*food for thought. As Mrs. Mc- 
Lean says, it seems as if we could take a 


.few hours off to consider the problem. 


The veterans are tired of lip service. I 
know my colleagues are just as anxious 
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as I am to work out a satisfactory solu- 
tion for the veterans, but the truth is 
that we do not do.it. There is much 
veterans’ legislation I would like to see 
passed, and I hope it will be passed very 
soon, General Bradley inherited in the 
Veterans’ Administration a very difficult 
task, with a very widely increased vet- 
erans personnel! to care for, veteran bene- 
ficiaries, the disabled, those who have to 
be hospitalized, those who have insurance 
claims, and then the many veterans who 
have rights under the GI bill. He inher- 
ited a condition where there was lack of 
foresight and planning shown. I can 
find no plans to meet the load that every- 
one must have known was coming. I 
believe we can give General Bradley a 
little longer time to work out a solution. 
It is not the Congress that is to blame 
alone for our not seeing that matters that 
we felt could be adjusted in an adminis- 
trative way have been carried out. It is 
our duty to do something if legally it 
cannot be done. Anyway, we should not 
let this unfortunate situation progress. 
The public is certainly very much to 
blame in not assisting the veterans more. 
Just the same conditions existed after 
the last World War. The public has 
chosen to forget and neglect the veterans. 


HOUSING FOR VETERANS 


Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 5 minutes and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, supplementing what our distin- 
guished colleague from Massachusetts, 
the Honorable Mrs. EpitH Rocers, has 
just told us, I may say that there were 
two situations that developed during the 
period following World War I that 
have made me pay considerable attention 
to exactly what has been happening to 
the veterans of World War Il. I give you 
one concrete illustration. 

Out in the great State of Wisconsin 
we had a president of the university by 
the name of Dr. Clarence Dykstra. In 
the twenties he issued a pamphlet en- 
titled “Civil Service and Lip Service.” 
Dr. Dykstra in this pamphlet bemoaned 
the fact so many veterans were on the 
Federal pay roll. He contended at that 
time the reason we did not have a more 
efficient Federal administration was 
because 25 percent of the personnel were 
veterans of World War I. 

When the Congress had the soldiers’ 
vote bill up here a couple of years ago 
people seemed to be getting themselves 
all excited about whether they voted 
them or not. Many-Members evidently 
wanted to vote the soldiers but were not 
so anxious for them to vote because I 
never heard them say anything about 
letting them vote before they entered the 
Army; and I do not hear them say any- 
thing about wanting them to vote now 
that the war is over and they are home 
from the Army. 

When Dr. Dykstra attended the Wis- 
consin State Society in 1944 he -got up 
with tears in his eyes and told about the 
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bad, bad, bad men here in Congress who 
were not going to let his boys and other 
boys vote. The hypocrisy of that state- 
ment was absolutely apparent to me at 
the time. I do not think Members of 
Congress have any right to try to tell the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs where 
the hospitals are going to be. I want the 
hospitals to be where they will serve the 
best interests of the boys of this war. I 
do not want to see any more of this false 
and fake interest in veterans as exhibited 
by Dr. Dykstra. When the war was on, 
sure, they were great heroes. Now we 
want to remember that our first obliga- 
tion is to see that the Congress fulfills 
every commitment that has been made to 
the veterans of World War II. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Mitts). The time of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin has expired. 


LEAVES OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. BEaLL, from February 18 to 
March 7, on account of official business 
with the House Committee on Roads. 

To Mr. Hays, for 1 week, on account of 
necessary absence from Washington. 

To Mr. RanpotpyH, from February 18 
to March 8, on account of official busi- 
ness with House Committee on Roads. 

To Mr. CHIPERFIELD (at the request of 
Mr. MARTIN), on account of official busi- 
ness. 

To Mr. StTarKey, for Tuesday, Wednes- 
day, and Thursday of this week, on ac- 
count of important business. 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED 


A joint resolution of the Senate of the 
following title was taken from the 
Speaker’s table and, under the rule, re- 
ferred as follows: 

S.J. Res. 136. Joint resolution changing 
the name of the Shoshone Dam and Reser- 
voir to Buffalo Bill Dam and Reservoir in 
commemoration of the one hundredth anni- 
versary of the birth of William Frederick 
Cody, better known as Buffalo Bill; to the 
Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 


BILL PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. ROGERS of New York, from the 
Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that that committee did on February 15, 
1946, present to the President, for his 
approval, a bill of the House of the fol- 
lowing title: 

H. R. 2764. An act to amend section 409 of 
the Interstate Commerce Act, with respect 
to the utilization by freight forwarders of 
the services of common carriers by motor 
vehicle. 

ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. ALMOND. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 1 o’clock and 52 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Tues- 
day, February 19, 1946, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 
COMMERCE 
There will be a meeting of the Aviation 
Subcommittee of the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce, at 10 
a. m., Tuesday, February 19, 1946. 


Business to be considered: To begin 
hearings on H. R. 1314 (meteorology) 
and H. R. 164 (thunderstorms). 


COMMITTEE ON EXPENDITURES IN THE EXECUTIVE 
DEPARTMENTS 


The Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments will hold hear- 
ings on surplus property at 10 a. m. 
Tuesday, February 19, 1946, through Fri- 
day, February 22, 1946. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1067. A letter from the Acting Secretary 
of the Navy, transmitting a draft of a pro- 
posed bill to establish the civilian position 
of academic dean of the postgraduate school 
of the Naval Academy and compensation 
therefor; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

1068. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting report on records 
proposed for disposal by various Government 
agencies; to the Committee on Disposition of 
Executive Papers. 

1069. A letter from the Administrator, Of- 
fice of Price Administration, transmitting the 
fifteenth report of the Office of Price Admin- 
istration, covering the period ended Septem- 
ber 30, 1945 (H. Doc. No. 469); to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency and ordered 
to be printed. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. LANHAM: Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. H. R. 5407. A bill to 
grant to the Federal Works Administrator 
certain powers with respect to site acquisi- 
tion, building construction, purchase of 
buildings, and other matters; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1585). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 





CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Under clause 2 of rule XXII, the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions was dis- 
charged from the consideration of the 
bill (H. R. 5449) for the relief of Walter 
Blaine Stevens, and the same was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 





PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr BUNKER: 

H. R. 5501. A bill to broaden the scope and 
raise the rank of the veterans’ preference 
provided for in the Surplus Property Act of 
1944; to the Committee on Expenditures in 
the Executive Departments. 

By Mr. BULWINKLE: 

H. R. 5502. A bill to amend the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act of 1938, as amended, with respect 
to the recordation of ownership of civil air- 
craft, aircraft engines, propellers, and appli- 
ances; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce 

By Mr. LECOMPTE: 

H.R. 5503. A bill to provide for equitable 
adjustment of the insurance status of certain 
members of the armed forces; to the Com- 
mittee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 
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By Mr. LEMKE: 

H.R.5504. A bill to amend an act en- 
titled “An act to establish a uniform system 
of bankruptcy throughout the United 
States,” approved July 1, 1898, and acts 
amendatory thereof and supplementary 
thereto; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr RIVERS: 

H.R. 5505. A bill to grant to enlisted per- 
sonnel in the armed forces of the United 
States upon their separation from the serv- 
ice certain benefits with respect to accumu- 
lated leave; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs 

By Mr. VOORHIS of California: 

H.R. 5506. A bill to prevent the sale of 
patents, processes, techniques, or inventions 
under the Surplus Property Act; to the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments. 

By Mr. BARTLETT: 

H. R. 5507. A bill to authorize the Export- 
Import Bank of Washington to aid in the 
financing and facilitating of exports and im- 
ports and the exchange of commodities be- 
tween the United States and any of its Terri- 
tories or insular possessions; to the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. STIGLER: 

H.R. 5508. A bill to authorize the return of 
the Grand River Dam project to the Grand 
River Dam Authority and the adjustment and 
settlement of accounts between the Authority 
and the United States, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Flood Control. 

By Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey: 

H. J. Res. 318. Joint resolution to provide 
for the incorporation and registration of 
labor organizations and to impose certain 
responsibilities upon such organizations, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. NORRELL: 

H. J. Res. 319. Joint resolution requesting 
the President to issue a proclamation desig- 
nating the 3lst day of October of each year 
as National Arthritis Day; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BUNKER: 

H. Res. 527. Resolution creating a select 
committee to investigate and study the dis- 
position of surplus property; to the Commit- 
tee on Rules. 





MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as fol- 
lows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Massachusetts, memo- 
rializing the President and the Congress of 
the United States to the end that Massa- 
chusetts shall be assured of an equitable 
apportionment of building materials which 
might be available for the construction of 
new housing; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—HOUSE 


Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Massachusetts, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States in favor of Federal legislation look- 
ing to the restoration of Palestine as a home- 
land for the Jewish people; to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of California, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to enact Senate bill 1592, te establish a na- 
tional housing policy and to provide for its 
execution; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

Also, memorial of the Legislative Assembly 
of the Virgin Islands, memorializing the 
President ar i the Congress of the United 
States to amend the Organic Act of the Vir- 
gin Islands to provide for a Resident Com- 
missioner; to the Committee on Insular Af- 
fairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislative Assembly 
of the Virgin Islands, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States to include in Senate bill 1415 all Fed- 
eral employees in the Virgin Islands of the 
United States; to the Committee on the Civil 


Service. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BENNET of New York: 

H.R.5509. A bill for the relief of Eliza- 
beth Gardner; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. DURHAM: 

H. ®. 5510. A bill for the relief of Newton 

William Lowery; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. NORRELL: 

H.R. 5511. A bill granting a pension to 
Mrs. Lillian P. Seale, widow of Auva A. Seale, 
deceased; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. O'TOOLE: 

H.R.5512. A bill for the relief of Beryl 

Williams; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. PACE: 

H.R. 5513. A bill for the relief of Elbert 

R. Miller; to the Committee on War Claims. 
By Mr. TOWE: 
H. R. 5514. A bill for the relief of William 


Williamson; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


1575. By Mr. ANGELL: Petition of Waldo 
E. Miller and others protesting against loan 
of money or goods to debtor nations; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

1576. By Mr. GOODWIN: Petition of the 
General Court of Massachusetts, for restora- 
tion of Palestine as a homeland for Jewish 
people; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
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1577. Also, petition of the Genera) Court 
of Massachusetts, seeking an equitable ap- 
portionment of building materials available 
for construction of new housing; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

1578. Also, petition of Mount Benedict 
Council, No. 75, Knights of Columbus, reja- 
tive to effects upon United States of conduct 
of Russian Government in its relations with 
Sas SRO to the Committee on Foreign 

1579. By Mr. GRAHAM: Petition of 100 
Pennsylvania Railroad employees in support 
of House bill 1737, the Railroad Pension Act; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

1580. By Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts: 
Petition of the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts to the end that Massachusetts shall be 
assured of an equitable apportionment of 
building materials which might be available 
for the construction of new housing; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

1581. Also, petition of the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts in favor of Federal legis- 
lation looking to the restoration of Palestine 
as a homeland for the Jewish people; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1582. By Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin: Peti- 
tion of Paul Munns, commandant, Navy Club, 
Ship No. 40, 615 Fifty-seventh Street, Keno- 
sha, Wis., petitioning establishment of a vet- 
erans contact office in Kenosha County, Wis.; 
to the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. é 

1583. Also, petition of Harry J. Grimesey, 
614 McKinley Street, Janesville, Wis., and 
others (re S. 1678); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

1584. Also, petition of M. L. Lund, 312 
Jackman Street, Janesville, Wis., and others 
(re S 1678); to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

1585. Also, petition of August W. Webber, 
625 Chestnut Street, Janesville, Wis., and 
others (re S. 1678); to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

1586. By Mr. WELCH: Resolution No. 5240, 
passed by the Board of Supervisors of the 
city and county of San Francisco, urging the 
Federal authorities—the Army and Navy and 
other governmental agencies—to release all 
Possible space in San Francisco to the end 
that all possible space be made available for 
returning veteran professional men; to the 
Committee on World War Veterans’ Legisla- 
tion. 

1587. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
Carroll Service Council, Inc., Carrollton, Ga., 
petitioning consideration of their resolution 
with reference to their request to expedite 
passage of the Poage bill; to the Committee 
on Rules. 

1588. Also, petition of the Filipino Guer- 
rilla Veterans Legion, petitioning considera- 
tion of their resolution with reference to re- 
questing recognition of the remaining un- 
recognized and rejected bona fide guerrillas 
in the Philippines; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 








